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SENATE— Monday, May 25, 


The Senate met at 11:30 o’clock a.m. 
and was called to order by Hon. James B. 
ALLEN, a Senator from the State of Ala- 
bama. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God, our Father, who has taught us 
that “‘they that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength,” grant us now that 
inner strength which comes from Thee. 
Forgive us. if we say “in God we trust” 
and then deny Thee by ignoring Thy 
presence and rejecting Thy aid. Open 
our minds to receive Thy truth and 
strengthen our wills to serve Thy will. 
Infuse our lives by an awareness of Thy 
presence that we may serve Thee as ar- 
dently in our daily duties as we worship 
Thee in the House of Prayer. Consecrate 
us anew to the service of all the people 
and to the furtherance of Thy king- 
dom. 

In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore of the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1970. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. JAMES B. ALLEN, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Alabama, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 

RICHARD B, RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
May 22, 1970, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, under the previous 
order, the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) will be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes. 

What is the pleasure of the Senate? 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, await- 
ing the appearance of the distinguished 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed in executive session to consider 
the nomination on the Executive Cal- 
endar, without the Senator from New 
York losing his right to the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The. Senate proceeded to consider 
executive business. 


U.N. TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the nomination 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Sam Harry Wright, of the 
District of Columbia, to be the repre- 
sentative of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations with the rank of ambas- 
sador. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered; and, without objection, it 
is confirmed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be notified immedi- 
ately of the confirmation of the nom- 
ination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be so notified. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand, the distinguished Senator from 
New York is to be recognized for not to 
exceed 30 minutes, and then the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Younc) is to be recognized, following 
the Senator from New York, for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. Is my understanding 
correct? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 
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ORDER FOR LIMITATION ON STATE- 
MENTS DURING TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, after 
the Senator from Ohio has concluded his 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent that 
statements made in reference to routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF CALENDAR 
UNDER RULE VII 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of un- 
objected to measures on the Calendar 
under rule VIII be waived. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. What is the pleasure of the Sen- 
ate? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, await- 
ing the arrival of the Senator from New 
York, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will please call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) for not to exceed 
30 minutes, under the previous order. 


THE DEVASTATING IMPACT OF THE 
INDOCHINA WAR ON THE NA- 
TION’S ECONOMY AND SECURI- 
TIES MARKETS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
asked for time this morning as I believe 
the country faces a very dangerous eco- 
nomic crisis, and I come from the State 
and from the city which are the finan- 
cial centers of the country. I think we 
know, as well as anybody, how serious is 
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this crisis. I believe there is altogether 
too much complacency about it and the 
attitude that it will work itself out and 
that prosperity is just around the cor- 
ner—which I heard as a very young man 
in the great depression of 1932. 

Prosperity is not just around the cor- 
ner. Complacency is not warranted, nor 
is rosy optimism, nor are general state- 
ments about the fact that unemployment 
is going to go up, so what? 

I think the American people are very 
deeply concerned about the problem. I 
see us on a very perilous course, which 
is compounded by the fact that the Goy- 
ernment is not acting effectively to stem 
the tide. My purpose this morning is to 
lay out an action program on what Gov- 
ernment can do. 

There is one last point of which I am 
convinced: I deeply believe if nothing 
else is material to a rapid solution to our 
economic problems, stepping up the time 
table for our withdrawal out of Vietnam, 
is. It is getting so serious that, in my 
judgment, there is no other way, aside 
from remedial measures like some forms 
of controls which can deal with the de- 
teriorating economic situation. I know 
this is repugnant to the administration 
and repugnant to the American people, 
but the only other way in which this 
economy is going to be relieved is by a 
much sooner, rather than a much later, 
timetable for withdrawal from Vietnam. 
The administration’s timetable looks 
like the earliest date of our withdrawal 
will the end of 1972. 

Mr. President, that timetable, in or- 
der to do any good, in terms of our de- 
teriorating and serious economic situa- 
tion, will have to be accelerated to some 
time in 1971, or at the outside, the end 
of 1971. 

The administration has now revised its 
budget estimates for fiscal years 1970 and 
1971. On May 19, the President and the 
Bureau of the Budget announced that in 
these fiscal years the Federal Govern- 
ment will face a slight deficit rather 
than a slight surplus. Unfortunately, the 
changing estimates—and estimates are 
often inaccurate—do not address them- 
selves to the key problem. 

The key problem is not whether the 
budget has a surplus of $1.5 billion or a 
deficit of $1.8 billion—these margins are 
paper thin in an overall budget of ap- 
proximately $200 billion—but rather 
whether the administration and the Con- 
gress are taking the required measures 
to get our economy out of its present 
slump, to restore the confidence of the 
business community in the United States, 
and to halt the ravages of continued in- 
flation. Or are the administration’s poli- 
cies risking a serious recession without 
curbing the inflation? That could be 
calamitous. 

The deterioration of business and in- 
vestor confidence is symbolized by the 
plummeting stock market. Confidence is 
a state of mind, and state of mind has 
considerable influence on business and 
investment decisions. The events of this 
year have made the Nation’s state of 
mind pessimistic, fearfui, and uncertain, 
and we have reached the point where 
psychology—more than economics— 
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could drive this country into a deeper 
recession. 

Attorney General Mitchell was the 
most recent of the administration’s 
spokesmen to attempt to turn back the 
black mood that has enveloped our finan- 
cial markets. If measured by stock mar- 
ket performance, his words failed in their 
attempted effect. The stock market con- 
tinued to plummet. 

The reasons for this are clear—the 
words did not adequately offset such omi- 
nous news developments as our involve- 
ment in Cambodia, a budget deficit at a 
time when the Nation had been warned 
by Dr. Burns a few days earlier that a 
surplus was essential, rising interest 
rates, mounting prices, mounting unem- 
ployment, civic violence, a Treasury fi- 
nancing crisis, a liquidity squeeze, a de- 
teriorating international balance of pay- 
ments—to name only a few factors on 
the dark side of the ledger. 

Attorney General Mitchell has said, 
and I agree with him fully, that “confi- 
dence is not issued, confidence must be 
built;” that “the market is an accurate 
measure of investor confidence and has 
a real effect on both consumer and capi- 
tal spending,” and that “peace is the 
most bullish element in the market in 
our times.” 

These quotes, which hopefully have not 
been taken out of context, help explain 
the sharp market drop after Cambodia. 
To the average investor, peace—the most 
bullish element in the market in our 
times—seemed further down the road. 

Mr. Mitchell also stated that the track 
record of the administration is an es- 
sential element in building confidence. 
Again, in all honesty, the track record 
of the administration is not that good 
from the strictly economic point of view. 
We are facing a deficit after a surplus 
was promised; we have been promised 
lower prices while key price indices con- 
tinue their upward spiral; we have been 
promised an average 4.3 percent rate of 
unemployment for this year and our 
unemployment rate is already approach- 
ing 5 percent and we were told that the 
economy had turned the corner on its 
downward slide, while key economic 
indices continued to point to deeper 
recession. I can understand why the 
American investor feels an economic 
credibility gap which when added to 
Cambodia, causes a crisis of confidence. 
To paraphrase Mr. Mitchell, to ignore 
this would be putting one’s head in the 
sand, and that is the one thing an ad- 
ministration should not do. 

To date it is clear that the authorita- 
tive measures that must be taken to win 
back this confidence have not been taken, 
and administration spokesmen are quick 
to knock down new suggestions for ac- 
tion—no matter that they emanate 
from Arthur Burns or from the Joint 
Economic Committee of the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Attorney General Mitchell’s remarks 
as they appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal on May 20 be placed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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MITCHELL: “Don’t SELL THIS COUNTRY 
SHORT” 


(By John N. Mitchell) 


(NoTe.—This article is excerpted from a 
speech delivered yesterday by the U.S. At- 
torney General.) 

I think this is a good time for some plain 
talk about the economy, the stock market 
and the overall strategy of this Administra- 
tion. 

When I first came to Washington, there 
were those who said, “What does a Wall 
Street lawyer know about being Attorney 
General?” 

And when I discuss the economy today, I 
am sure there will be some who will say, 
“What does an Attorney General know about 
Wall Street?” 

I understand there is a movement afoot, 
based on the recent stock market decline, to 
revise the conflict-of-interest regulations, 
Under the new plan, Government appointees 
would be required not to sell their stocks 
when they take office. 

There seems to be a long-standing tradi- 
tion in Washington that says that the securi- 
ties markets are not a proper subject for dis- 
cussion. 

One reason for this tradition is this: Wall 
Street was once the habitat of men in silk 
hats and diamond stickpins, and no self- 
respecting political figure could afford to be 
associated with them. 

Another reason is this: Communist propa- 
ganda for a century has been depicting Wall 
Street as the nerve center for all warmonger- 
ing. 

And finally, there was a practical reason: 
No soothing syrup manufactured in the cor- 
ridors of power has any effect on a market 
that wants to go down. 

The first two of those reasons are no longer 
valid. 

With 28 million American stockholders af- 
fected by the market, a Government that is 
compassionate about unemployment must 
also be concerned about “uninvestment.” 


EXPLODING A MYTH 


And with peace the most bullish element in 
the market in our times, the myth of the Wall 
Street warmonger, has been exploded forever. 
With no disrespect intended to the symbol of 
the Soviets, war is obviously bearish. 

That third reason, though, remains cause 
for hesitation—if Government cannot do 
anything about market fluctuations, why 
should Government say anything about 
them? 

I believe there is a basic fallacy in that 
question. It assumes that when a bull market 
is roaring along, all a Government can do is 
bask in reflected glory; and it assumes that 
when a bear market comes along, all a Goy- 
ernment can do is grind out statements of 
rosy reassurance, 

But clouds of pessimism are never dis- 
pelled by statements of sweetness and light. 
Confidence is not issued, confidence must 
be built. 

When I was on Wall Street, the degree of 
my own confidence was affected by the ele- 
ments of certainty in any situation. The track 
record of management is a basic element of 
certainty, both in business and government, 
and the track record of this Administration 
in doing what it says it will do is worth your 
consideration, 

Let me begin, then, by acknowledging this: 
Investors large and small are suffering. And 
the Administration is properly quite con- 
cerned about it, especially since many deci- 
sions in the securities market are being based 
on fears rather than on facts. 

In that regard, let me answer a question 
that has been often asked in the past few 
months: To what degree does Government 
take the stock market into account in making 
its economic decisions? 
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The answer, in a word, is “some.” Wall 
Streeters themselves know that the market is 
traditionally a notorious overreactor, where 
economic trends are refiected in wide and 
sometimes irrational swings. They know, too, 
that the market is not always an accurate in- 
dicator; someone recently paraphrased Paul 
Samuelson by saying that the market as pre- 
dicted “eleven out of the last four reces- 
sions." 

At the same time, the market is an accu- 
rate measure of investor confidence, and has 
a real effect on both consumer and capital 
spending. To ignore this would be putting 
your head in the sand, and that is one thing 
this Administration does not do. 

CONFIDENCE THE KEY 

Therefore, it is important that the inflation 
psychology of last year not be replaced by 
any recession psychology, but by the psychol- 
ogy of price stability and economic growth. 
The key to this psychology of stability is 
confidence. 

How is confidence earned? 

First, by the establishment of a good track 
record over a period of time, as you do what 
you say you will do. Second, by the evidence 
of success in the goals you have set... . 

The President said that to curb inflation, 
he would gain command over the powerful 
momentum of increased Federal spending. 
The revised budget figures which are to be 
released soon will vividly illustrate that the 
President is doing what he said he would 
do. 

From fiscal 1965 until 1969, the average in- 
crease in Federal spending was over 13% 
every year. In fiscal 1970, which ends this 
coming June 30, that momentum was cut to 
about 7.4%; and in the coming year, the 


budget increase will be cut in half again. 
When you consider some rise in prices, that 
means there will be no increase in real 
Federal spending next year. That, I submit, is 


a track record that should convince even the 
most skeptical about our intention to re- 
deem our pledges. It was achieved under the 
most intense pressure from some spenders in 
Congress to continue the policies of the 
past. 

A small deficit, caused by a shortfall in 
revenues, is now projected for fiscal 1970 
and 1971. We do well to remember that 
rapid expenditure increases and consequent 
huge deficits of the '60s were the prime cause 
of inflation today; but a small deficit that 
comes as a result of the economy taking a 
brief breathing spell is, I submit, not a 
cause for concern, as long as we are keeping 
expenditures within the basic revenue ca- 
pacity of the tax system. 

Another example: At a time last year when 
inflation psychology was rampant, the Presi- 
dent made clear that he intended to help 
cool the overheated economy. At the time, 
not everyone believed it would actually hap- 
pen, but now—to put it mildly—there seems 
to be universal agreement that the economy 
is no longer racing at an unsustainable pace. 
We have done what we said we had to do. 

We also said, you will recall, that price in- 
dexes would be the last of the inflation in- 
dicators to slow down. Nobody will deny 
that the rate of increase, which had been 
steadily rising to over 6%, has leveled off; 
as a matter of fact, there is considerable 
evidence that the rate of increase of prices 
has been headed downward lately. This 
includes food prices, the most important 
component of all to the consumer. For those 
whose eyes are fixed on the financial tables 
in the newspaper, I would fuggest they also 
glance at the food advertisements to see 
concrete progress in the fight against infla- 
tion. 

The President also said that he did not 
believe it was necessary to induce a reces- 
sion in order to curb inflation. He and his 
economic advisers pointed out that the time 
to ease restraints was well before the ulti- 
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mate results of price-slowing became ap- 
parent. 

Accordingly, in the past few months we 
have seen the predicted moves to ease re- 
straints. The removal of voluntary restraints 
on Federally aided state and local construc- 
tion was a small step in this direction; more 
significantly, the independent Federal Re- 
serve Board has been increasing the money 
supply at an annual rate of 4% since January, 
after a long period of no growth at all. Again, 
we have done what we said we were going to 
do, and the Fed has now done what we said 
we hoped it would do. 

We made it clear that we would not impose 
wage and price controls, since we were deter- 
mined to deal with the causes rather than the 
symptoms of inflation. This is an especially 
hard ghost to lay to rest, since it offers what 
may appear to be a snap solution, But wage 
and price controls, with the rationing, black 
marketeering and Government domination 
that follow in their wake, are not now and 
never have been a part of our economic strat- 
egy. Forget about them. 

We said we were willing to trade off speed 
in reducing price increases in order to avert 
the hardships of dislocation and high unem- 
ployment. I believe that is a trade that the 
American people are willing to make. It takes 
longer, but no one group should have to bear 
all the burden of establishing a sound pros- 
perity. 

Now, after coming this far, some people 
are worried that we will throw away the prog- 
ress we have made and let the economy go off 
to the races again. If they would only con- 
sider the track record, they would see how un- 
likely an eventuality that is. We did not cave 
in before, and we will not cave in now or 
later—on the contrary, we will encourage a 
sustainable rate of economic growth. That 
sustainable growth will be quite evident in 
the second half of this year. Sustainable is 
the key word, and steadiness of progress is 
the key concept. 

Just as we do not intend to put the econ- 
omy through the wringer so we do not intend 
to pump the economy into a booming infia- 
tion again. Our prudence on the budget, and 
the moderation of Federal Reserve policy 
show that. 

It is interesting to note at this point that 
most of the worriers on Wall Street are di- 
vided into those who worry about whether 
our policy to curb inflation will be unsuc- 
cessful, and those who worry that the fight 
against inflation will be too successful. I urge 
both groups to consider the benefits that will 
accrue to the nation and to themselves when 
we bring about a new steadiness of progress. 

No single industry is more harshly whip- 
sawed by inflation than the securities indus- 
try. A runaway economy makes speculators 
out of many investors who should not be, in- 
duces reputable firms to expand too rapidly 
to absorb the explosion of business and 
threatens their stability when the bonanza 
turns out to be transitory, as it always does. 

A new steadiness of progress, therefore, 
will offer stability of prices to the consumer, 
opportunity to the wage earner and the in- 
vestor and a less frenetic and more reward- 
ing way of life to the people who make their 
living in Wall Street. ... 

A NATIONAL STRATEGY 

This Administration has a strategy. Let 
me make it plain that it is a national strat- 
egy, a strategy of reform of national affairs 
to bring about a new steadiness of progress. 

We are convinced that this strategy will 
work. We have some evidence that it is begin- 
ning to work already, especially in the eco- 
nomic field. We intend to persevere, and you 
as businessmen would do well to make your 
plans and investments on the basis of the 
elements of certainty provided by a Govern- 
ment that already has a record of doing what 
it said it would do. 
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Our strategy is fallible, but it is not fran- 
tic; it is sounder, we believe, than any other 
strategy we have heard, and has certainly 
been better than the makeshift policy of the 
past. 

Nobody can assure you that this strategy 
is perfect, but let me assure you here and 
now that it will be followed. We will be sensi- 
tive to trends, and will adapt our tactics, but 
there will be flip-flops in the basic design. 

The people put a man in the oval office to 
take the long view, and to act in the best in- 
terests of all the people. That is what he is 
doing now. I am confident that it will become 
increasingly apparent that—in our time and 
with this President—it is not a good idea to 
sell this country short. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
Nation's business community is begin- 
ning to appreciate that a key element in 
the deteriorating business climate is the 
distortions that the war has caused in 
the American economy. The near failure 
of most recent Treasury refinancing after 
the administration’s Cambodian decision 
was announced gives the most graphic 
testimony in support of this fact. In fur- 
ther support of this argument, I have 
heard four specific complaints: 

First. War production is not profit- 
able; and production of the consumer 
goods needed by our developing society 
is much to be preferred. 

Second. The Vietnam war has ac- 
counted for a high proportion of our ex- 
penditures for research and develop- 
ment, thus weakening the worldwide 
competitive position of American indus- 
try. Thus, while the United States has 
now produced the most efficient armored 
helicopter in the world, we no longer are 
the most efficient automobile producer, 
television set producer, and so forth. 

Third. The inadequate financing of the 
Vietnam war contributed directly to the 
skyrocketing interest rate that business 
and individuals must pay to raise money; 
and this has also squeezed profit margins 
and seriously endangered securities 
markets. 

Fourth. The inflationary pressures 
generated by the Vietnam war have led 
to wage increases which are not directly 
related to productivity gains. The result 
is that business faces the choice of raising 
the cost of its products or often jeopard- 
izing essential profit margins. 

There is another factor. Last year, 
when the investment tax credit was re- 
pealed, Senator Percy and I pushed 
hard for the rapid phasing in of revised 
depreciation schedules. We believe that 
such revised depreciation schedules are 
necessary to insure that our business in- 
vestment expenditures are sufficient to 
maintain the international competitive 
position of American industry and in 
turn to maintain a full-employment 
economy in an increasingly competitive 
world of the 1970’s. Treasury will soon 
report to the Congress on its plans re- 
garding revision of the depreciation 
schedules. However, we have been led to 
believe that such revised schedules would 
be put into effect only when the Federal 
budget could sustain the revenue loss 
inherent therein. A deficit position works 
against the prompt and badly needed 
establishment of revised depreciation 
schedules. 

These examples back up the recent 
contention of respected business leaders 
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such as Louis Lundborg, chairman of the 
board of the Bank of America and John 
Connor, a former Secretary of Commerce 
and presently the chairman of the board 
of Allied Chemical Corp. that the Viet- 
nam war is bad for American business. 

John Connor put it particularly well 
when he stated before the Business 
Council that “any continuation, much 
less an intensification, of the Vietnam 
war is bad for American business, every 
bit as much as it is harmful for the peo- 
ple of the United States generally.” 

Let me now turn to the war and its 
impact on the American people. 

On October 17 of last year, the Pres- 
ident addressed the Nation on the rising 
cost of living. His words are worth re- 
calling. He stated: 

There was a fairly simple reason why your 
cost of living got out of hand: the blame 
for the spiral of wages and prices falls fun- 
damentally on the past policies of your gov- 
ernment. 

The Federal Government spent a lot more 
than it raised in taxes. Some of that spend- 
ing was on the war in Vietnam, some of the 
spending was on new social programs, but 
the total spending was heavy. Now we are 
paying for all that red ink—not only in 
higher taxes, but in higher prices for 
everything you buy. To put it bluntly, the 
frequent failure to balance the Federal 
budget over the past five years has been the 
primary cause for unbalancing the family 
budget of millions of Americans. 


The President also called for the sup- 
port of the American people in the 
policy of holding down Federal spending 
so that we are able to continue setting 
an example with a responsible budget for 


fiscal year 1971. 

Since the ink will be red in fiscal year 
1970 and 1971 if we continue on the same 
road we are following today, the country 
and the American people will, in my view, 
have to make some hard choices. 

First. We can continue the fiscally ir- 
responsible policies of the past, com- 
monly known as President Johnson's 
“guns and butter” policies, and by refus- 
ing to adequately finance the war, face 
the sure consequence of mounting budget 
deficits and continuing galloping infla- 
tion. 

Second. Or if we are to be economi- 
cally responsible and continue our pres- 
ent Indochina policies at the same time 
we maintain a level of domestic expendi- 
tures designed to keep our society from 
deteriorating, we will have to increase 
taxes. There is a hint of dishonesty in 
policies which are designed to mask the 
true costs of Indochina from the Ameri- 
can people, and I have yet to see the pub- 
lic opinion poll which asks whether the 
American people would favor the higher 
taxes required to adequately finance the 
expanded Vietnamese war. 

Third. Or we can balance the budget 
and channel Government expenditures 
more productively by reducing defense 
expenditures. This course of action is 
contingent on our prompt withdrawal 
not only from Cambodia but also from 
Vietnam. This more productive channel- 
ing of Government expenditures becomes 
an increasingly urgent problem as our 
economy enters recession. Climbing un- 
employment rates automatically increase 
Government outlays in such fields as un- 
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employment compensation, manpower 
training, trade adjustment assistance, 
and, hopefully, public-sector jobs. It 
should be stressed that our society can- 
not afford to further to cut domestic 
programs to balance out increased de- 
fense expenditures and/or increased ex- 
penditures made necessary by a declin- 
ing economy. The plight of our cities, 
health services, universities, and the 
polluted state of our air and water give 
more than ample testimony to this fact. 

I do not think that it is important for 
America to realize that there is a sharp 
inconsistency between being a sup- 
porter of the present Indochina pol- 
icies and at the same time being 
against higher taxes and/or the 
present rate of inflation. One cannot 
have one’s guns and butter and a stable 
price level too. This much, at least, we 
should have learned from Vietnam. I find 
the same inconsistency in logic in those 
members of the business community who 
support the present Indochina policy 
while complaining against higher inter- 
est rates, deteriorating business profits, 
and shaky financial markets. 

I would like to address myself, now, to 
the almost continually deteriorating 
balance-of-payments position of the 
United States—also a very negative eco- 
nomic factor for the United States. 
It can come as no surprise to 
those who have been following our 
deteriorating balance-of-payments posi- 
tion that there are growing doubts 
in the developed world about the 
controversial Eurodollar market and the 
soundness of the dollar itself is a reserve 
currency. International currency flows 
during the period of the Vietnam war 
have been anything but normal, and in- 
terest rate fluctuation in the Eurodollar 
market have been chaotic, at best. Again 
these factors relate to the roaring infla- 
tion in the United States which has pro- 
gressively undermined our trade position 
both by pricing our exports out of cer- 
tain markets and by attracting a fiow of 
imports. The fiow of Eurodollars also has 
been rendered chaotic by the historically 
high interest rates in the United States 
as well as by the liquidity squeeze caused 
by the tight-money policies in the United 
States. 

In a recent meeting in Europe, former 
Under Secretary of Treasury Robert 
Roosa was reported to have pointed out 
that the inability of the American trade 
balance itself to offset Government 
spending deficits overseas—which alone 
have increased from an annual average 
of $5.5 billion to $7.5 billion in 5 
years—was at the bottom of the U.S. 
balance-of-payments deficit. Reportedly, 
he predicted a grave crisis in the 1970’s 
unless the U.S. Government finds some 
way of reducing its persistent overseas 
deficit. 

A German banker was reported as 
having warned the United States that 
the increasing amounts of dollars held 
by foreign public authorities and private 
interests was exposing the United States 
to a liquidity risk and was meeting with 
growing resistance from foreign central 
banks. 

He was reported as having stated that 
“the predominance of the U.S. economy 
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and the dollar is, in the long run, only 
tolerable for the other industrialized 
countries, if it is coupled with a fair 
measure of stability in the United 
States.” 

The question must be posed whether 
“this fair measure of stability” is pos- 
sible in the context of our present pol- 
icy in Indochina. Another vital question 
is whether a weakening of the interna- 
tional position of the dollar is not a 
greater threat to the strength and na- 
tional security of our Nation—than is an 
obscure war in a far corner of Asia. 

As our policymakers confront these 
fundamental choices facing our econ- 
omy, there are immediate steps which 
should be taken to ameliorate the 
deepening 1970 recession, the higher- 
than-expected unemployment rates, and 
the inflation which continues almost 
unabated. 

First. The Congress should promptly 
enact the proposed new tax on leaded 
gasoline as requested by the President. 
This tax will raise an estimated $1.6 
billion over the next fiscal year and may 
help keep manageable the Government’s 
growing deficit position. However, I per- 
sonally regret that the President has 
chosen to let the 5-percent surtax, which 
we were all assessed the first half of this 
year, expire as of June 30. Retention 
of the surtax would have provided more 
of the revenue so badly needed by our 
Federal Government and this type of 
tax, on balance, is a more progressive 
tax than the gasoline tax. As a matter 
of principle, I believe lower taxes at a 
time of expanding war is neither good 
economics nor good for the country. 

Second. The measures proposed by Dr. 
Arthur Burns at Hot Springs, Va., earlier 
this week should be welcomed. An “in- 
comes policy” directed at the excessive 
increases in wages and prices would do as 
much as Dr. Burns has suggested “to 
speed us through this transition period 
of cost-push inflation.” It also is con- 
sistent with the steps we have taken in 
the past when we were similarly engaged 
in a war—and let us be clear that the 
timetable on withdrawals announced by 
the President before Cambodia, would 
require us to be in Vietnam for at least 
another two to four years. 

A first step in the implementation of 
such an “incomes policy” should be the 
immediate adoption of the recommenda- 
tion contained in the Minority views of 
the Joint Economic Report, which I put 
into the Recorp on Friday. 

HUD Secretary Romney has endorsed 
publicly this proposal, and on Friday I 
introduced a measure entitled Senate 
Resolution on Price and Wage Stability 
to put this recommendation into effect. 
My Republican Senate colleagues on the 
Joint Economic Committee, Senator 
MILLER of Iowa and Senator JORDAN of 
Idaho, have joined me in sponsoring this 
important resolution which is designed 
to halt the serious wage and price in- 
flation ravaging our Nation. 

Finally, in addition to a short-run “in- 
comes policy,” a critical need over the 
long run is to restore fiscal discipline on 
both the revenue and expenditure side, 
in both the administration and the Con- 
gress. Such discipline involves setting 
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realistic spending ceilings, realistic rev- 
enue projections and realistic political- 
military goals—and then living strictly 
within these plans. I supported the 
spending ceiling which was contained 
in the second supplemental appropria- 
tion act last summer, and I intend to sup- 
port similar legislation now before the 
Senate. For the first time, we have given 
ourselves a tool to ascertain how well the 
administration is holding to its budget 
estimates. 

This ceiling, however, is a ceiling on 
the administration, and not on the Con- 
gress. By its terms, changes in appropri- 
ations voted by Congress can change the 
ceiling, dollar for dollar. For example, 
action by Congress over the past year has 
raised this ceiling $3.5 billion for the 
present fiscal year. 

In its annual report this year, the Re- 
publican members of the Joint Economic 
Committee stated that should congres- 
sional action on particular revenue or ex- 
penditure measures shift the budget to a 
net position inappropriate for economic 
stabilization, Congress must enact off- 
setting measures to shift the budget back 
into the appropriate position. 

A spending ceiling which controls the 
Executive, but puts no limit on the Con- 
gress, is a very leaky ceiling. Neverthe- 
less, we need now more than ever some 
injection of fiscal discipline in order 
to cool inflation and get on with the 
urgent business of devoting more re- 
sources to solving our domestic prob- 
lems. I believe that legislation such as 
I have described would help repair this 
cost cutting at the Federal level. 

Mr. President, the disastrous economic 
policies followed by President Johnson 
which masked the true economic cost of 
the war as well as its impact on our 
balance of payments, paradoxically post- 
poned the moment of economic truth. 
This postponement resulted in President 
Nixon’s inheritance of grave economic 
problems which now threaten our eco- 
nomic security and concomitantly our 
national security to a far greater extent 
than does the Vietcong. Because of this 
accident of timing, President Nixon now 
faces the moment of economic truth. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that our 
chances of following an economic policy 
that will get this Nation moving again 
will be seriously compromised as long as 
we have the bone which is Vietnam in our 
throat. 

Mr. President, it is a fair prediction to 
say that the President soon will find that 
the greatest single force dictating an ac- 
celerated timetable and withdrawal from 
a war in which we do not seek military— 
because there is no victory involved so 
far as our country is concerned—it is not 
our war—will be the state of our econ- 
omy. We went in there to help a small 
nation secure the right of self-determi- 
nation, and in that cause we have done 
infinitely more than any other nation 
on earth ever dreamed of doing. It is not 
a war in which it is a question of victory 
or defeat. I believe that the group of 
people in this country of the greatest 
influence, who will materially accelerate 
the timetable that the President has for 
getting out of the war and, if necessary, 
will move Congress to assert its author- 
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ity in order to materially shorten that 
timetable, much as I deprecate that kind 
of constitutional confrontation, will be 
the business community of the United 
States. The business community is be- 
ginning to see at long last that we can- 
not possibly avoid a deepening recession, 
and perhaps even a depression, without 
an acceleration of the timetable for get- 
ting out of Vietnam. 

Finally, Mr, President, I urge upon the 
administration some restraint in respect 
of wages, prices, and credit. You can- 
not engage in a war situation without 
meeting the challenge of war. The chal- 
lenge of war is that inflation will get 
away from you unless you have some 
form of control. I hope this adminis- 
tration will not make the mistake made 
by the previous administration of sweep- 
ing inflation under the rug by disguising 
its effect. 

Now, Mr. President, it is being widely 
recommended that there also be an im- 
mediate freeze on wages and prices, 
that wage, price, and credit controls be 
phased into the situation in order to deal 
with our serious economic trouble. That 
time may have to come. 

But certainly a recommendation to 
begin to exercise restraints on wages and 
prices—as endorsed by all members of 
the minority on the Joint Economic 
Committee, including some of the most 
conservative Senators in this Chamber 
is now in order and deserves the im- 
mediate consideration of the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. President, I am disquieted, as I 
think the country is disquieted, by the 
attitude of complacency over the grave 
danger of an economic debacle which is 
widely recognized in the business and 
financial community of the United 
States. 

Whatever else I have done here, I 
certainly have bespoken their views, 
which are critically important to the fu- 
ture of the country. 

There is no room for complacency. 

The Government must act. 

Automaticity, which is what the Gov- 
ernment is depending on, because it will 
exercise a restraint on fiscal and mone- 
tary policy, will, in my judgment, also 
lead us into a deeper recession, if not a 
depression. 

The steps which I have outlined as 
modest steps to take in this dangerous 
situation, are as follows: 

First, we must face realistically the 
fiscal and monetary situation of the 
country regarding taxation and budg- 
ets which includes a necessary realine- 
ment and a change in national 
priorities. 

Second, we can give real hope to the 
American people by a clear indication 
of a materially accelerated timetable for 
withdrawal from Cambodia, which we 
now accept from the President as cer- 
tain, and withdrawal from Vietnam. 

Third, the beginning—and there must 
be a beginning—of some recognition of 
the fact that we are in a war, that we are 
going to be in it for a little while longer 
yet and, therefore, some control regard- 
ing wages, prices, and credits are abso- 
lutely essential to begin it. Such con- 
trols can begin in a mild way by imple- 
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menting the recommendation of the 
Joint Economic Committee which I have 
now put in resolution form along with 
its sponsors, Mr. MILLER and Mr. JORDAN 
of Idaho; but, we should also be ready 
to accept, if need be, even more stringent 
action. 

If the Government does not give that 
signal now to the business and financial 
community of this country, I have grave 
fear for the economy of America. 

I hope very much that this appeal will 
be addressed not only to the President, 
to the administration, but also to the 
business and financial community of the 
United States. 

Two outstanding leaders, the Chair- 
man of the Board of the Bank of America 
and the president of Allied Chemical, 
have sounded what should be the proper 
note—to wit, their advice to the Govern- 
ment of the United States to act now, to 
restrain inflation, and to restore the con- 
fidence of the American business and fi- 
nancial community through accelerated 
withdrawal from Vietnam. 

The price of inaction now may be far 
more costly than our people, our social 
order, and our Government should be 
called upon to bear. 

Mr. President, I hope very much that 
these words will be heeded by the ad- 
ministration. Equally important, I en- 
courage the business and financial com- 
munity of the United States to speak up 
at this moment—for this is the right mo- 
ment—if they are to have a telling effect 
on the future political/military as well 
as economic policies of our Nation. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Younc) is now rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 


WASHINGTON CRIME REPORT 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
Vice President Acnew stated that since 
Attorney General John Mitchell has 
taken office the crime rate on the Wash- 
ington streets has been brought under 
control by strong executive action in the 
Justice Department and reduced 16 per- 
cent from the rate when Ramsey Clark 
was Attorney General. That is extrava- 
gant credit and entirely undeserved. Ad- 
mittedly, since President Nixon ap- 
pointed his law partner, John Mitchell, 
Attorney General the Potomac shore has 
been livened up. Obviously, however, the 
valid and correct reasons that there is 
less crime not only in downtown Wash- 
ington, but throughout the entire District 
of Columbia, is that men and women do 
not venture out at night, nor do they per- 
mit their children. 

Pennsylvania Avenue during the past 
year is a deserted thoroughfare at night 
as are other streets throughout the en- 
tire District area. 

The real reason for less crime in 
Washington in recent months is that the 
downtown area is utterly deserted after 
dark. Many citizens living in residential 
sections barricade themselves in their 
homes and apartments fearing to ven- 
ture out at night. 
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Mr. President, it happens that my 
Washington residence is really not in 
the slum area. My Washington home is 
in Northwest Washington not far from 
American University near the boundary 
of the District of Columbia with Mary- 
land. Frequently, in the nighttime our 
13-year-old daughter babysits from 7 to 
10 p.m. at a home but four houses away 
from mine. However, nowithstanding 
that is a comparatively short distance, 
my wife and I would not permit her to 
return alone at 10 o’clock. Either Colonel 
Barber accompanies her from his house 
to mine or I call and bring her home. 
Wherever people live in the Washington 
area they have learned to be careful 
and watchful when away from home 
after dark. 

How can you have as many muggers 
on Washington streets to commit crimes 
when there are not as many muggees for 
the muggers to mug? 

Last Friday noon the First Lady, Mrs. 
Nixon, gave a luncheon at the White 
House for Senate wives. President Nixon 
dropped in and delighted them express- 
ing his admiration for politicians’ wives 
whose lot he said is more difficult than 
theirs. “She has to be far more than a 
wife usually is. She gives good advice, 
has to be sympathetic, cheers when he 
wins, stands by when he loses.” Also, 
President Nixon brought the women the 
good news that crime in the District of 
Columbia has come down during the 
past 4 months. He could have said the 
reason for this is very few people ven- 
ture from their homes after dark. Hence, 
fewer crimes as potential victims remain 
behind closed doors. 


THAT BRUTAL GREEK FASCIST 
REGIME 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, it 
is unconscionable, almost beyond belief, 
that the United States continues to sup- 
ply military assistance to the brutal Fas- 
cist junta that continues to tyrannize 
the people of Greece. 

Our continued support for the Fascist 
colonels now ruling in Athens, the cradle 
of democracy, clearly shows that we have 
failed tz learn that there is no difference 
at all between a right-wing repressive 
regime and a Communist dictatorship. 
In both cases, the people suffer while a 
self-serving elite remains in power by 
terror and force of arms. 

Since a clique of Army officials over- 
threw the constitutional Government of 
Greece in a midnight coup more than 3 
years ago, the United States has given 
$234 million of taxpayers’ money in mili- 
tary aid to help maintain that junta in 
power. 

Much of this military aid has gone 
to Greece through the loophole in the 
Foreign Assistance Act that has allowed 
the Defense Department to thwart the 
will of Congress and conduct its own for- 
eign aid program from the corridors of 
power in the Pentagon. 

The saddest part of the tragedy in 
Greece is that in the minds of free peo- 
ple everywhere we have been the accom- 
plices of the Fascist colonels, subsidizing 
their sadistic regime with our arms 
assistance. 
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The fact is that the junta has con- 
ducted an intensive campaign to con- 
vince the Greek people that the Amer- 
ican Government supports their rule. 
Recently, Estia, a government controlled 
newspaper that prints the regime’s pol- 
icy, referred to the Pentagon as one of 
the “real friends of modern Greece.” The 
Greek people are well aware that Ameri- 
can guns back the junta. At present, 
nearly 7,000 American servicemen and 
dependents live outside Athens in a gold- 
en ghetto—a transplanted suburb of mid- 
dle America complete with bridge clubs, 
servants, and supermarkets. 

U.S. military officers visiting Greece 
never miss a chance to be photographed 
with members of the dictatorship pres- 
ently governing Greece. Outrageous as 
it is, during the Christmas holiday, mem- 
bers of the American military community 
sent their children to serenade Prime 
Minister Papadopolous with Christmas 
carols. 

Since Colonel Papadopolous assumed 
power, the secret police force has been 
more than doubled in size. 

Mr. President, under the regime thou- 
sands of political prisoners in Greece, 
both men and women—they say the 
number exceeds 14,000—have suffered 
physical and mental tortures beyond be- 
lief. The horrors of the concentration 
camps of Nazi Germany are being relived 
in the dungeon cells of Athens’ Bou- 
boulinas Street prison where torture 
specialists and sadists have been given 
free reign to practice their trade and 
scientific torture methods. 

Mr. President, the United States can no 
longer afford to ignore the brutality that 
is being perpetrated by the Fascist col- 
onels and their underlings. These are the 
same colonels who received their training 
from the U.S. military and who used 
American weapons to overthrow the con- 
stitutional government in Athens. 

It is alarming to learn that the Nixon 
administration is now giving serious con- 
sideration to renewing full-scale Ameri- 
can arms shipments to the Greek regime. 
The administration is withholding mak- 
ing an announcement to this effect for 
fear it would sabotage the Rome NATO 
meeting as our NATO allies have made 
it clear they are bitterly opposed to the 
junta. 

The most recent sign that European 
hostility to the Greek colonels is rising 
came in the April 16 announcement of 
the European Common Market. On that 
date, for the first time in Common Mar- 
ket history a communique dealt with a 
purely political matter—the Greek 
dictatorship. 

The Common Market nations received 
“with growing concern” the failure of 
the junta to adopt democratic pro- 
cedures and end the terror of imprison- 
ment and torture. The communique 
warned Greece that its formal associa- 
tion with the Common Market “must be” 
reconsidered. The reason cited was “the 
repeated offenses against human and 
civil rights.” 

This strong language followed the 
junta’s angry withdrawal from the semi- 
official Council of Europe last December 
12. The Greek withdrawal was a face- 
saving move to prevent certain expulsion. 
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Mr. President, we must immediately 
cease military aid to Greece—aid which 
is used to perpetuate the dictatorship. 
What is the difference in reality between 
a Fascist junta governing by decree and 
a Communist government governing by 
decree? I would like to have some right- 
winger explain this to me. 

Our interest lies in a strong demo- 
cratic Greece. Without our continued 
extensive support the Fascist colonels 
could not remain in power for more than 
a few months. The United States should 
take steps to remove forthwith all sup- 
port whatever for the Fascist govern- 
ment of Colonel Papadopolous. 


WEST POINTERS IN DISSENT 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
since 1964 I have spoken out many times 
in Ohio and in the Senate against our 
waging war in Vietnam. I have expressed 
in the strongest terms that the worst 
mistakes any President of the United 
States ever made were waging a ground 
war in faraway Vietnam, a small Asiatic 
nation of no importance whatever to the 
defense of the United States. 

President Johnson made a most hor- 
rendous mistake when he enlarged our 
military assistance program by sending 
hundreds of thousands of American sol- 
diers to fight and die in Vietnam. Now 
President Nixon has enlarged and ex- 
panded our warfare by invading Cambo- 
dia and by round-the-clock bombing of 
Laos. This war in Vietnam has been ex- 
tended and expanded by President Nixon 
without the advice and consent of the 
Senate into an Indochinese war. This is 
the most unpopular war in the history of 
our Republic. It is an undeclared war and 
an immoral war. 

Mr. President, it happens that I am 
one of five Senators who voted in 1966 to 
repeal the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 
I shall be glad to renew my vote later 
in this session. Furthermore, my convic- 
tions in opposition to this war have been 
strengthened by reason of the fact that 
in 1965 I spent the greater part of a 
month in all areas of Vietnam, Laos, 
South Korea, and Thailand and that 
again in 1968 I spent nearly a month in 
every area of South Vietnam from Khe 
Sanh to the Mekong Delta and I was in 
every area of Laos and Thailand, going 
everywhere by helicopter. 

In 1965 I observed that our warplanes 
bombing Laos were disguised. This is no 
doubt due to the fact that we had guar- 
anteed the neutrality of Laos. In 1968 
our warplanes were openly bombing 
Laos. 

That we are waging war in Indochina 
is an act of national insanity. This most 
unpopular war in the history of our Re- 
public has now become the longest war in 
time and the bloodiest in the total num- 
ber of American soldiers killed, wounded, 
and maimed for life. 

Mr. President, the Washington Post 
of May 24 carried a letter written by 
four young Army officers. These officers 
are all West Point graduates and deco- 
rated veterans of the Vietnam fighting. 

Mr. President, these West Point gradu- 
ates know from their combat experience 
the nature of this war in which we have 
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become involved on a major scale in the 
muck and the slime of Southeast Asia, 
and theirs is a voice we would do well 
to heed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WEST POINTERS In DISSENT 


With regard to your May 4, 1970 article 
pertaining to Lt. Louis Font, we also gradu- 
ates of West Point, wholeheartedly support 
the stand taken by Lt. Font. Three of us 
have served in Vietnam; one of us was 
wounded. We have earned between us one 
Silver Star and four Bronze Stars. We have 
seen the ideals of the Republic which we 
have sworn to defend perverted beyond rec- 
ognition in the systematic destruction of an- 
other people’s country. We have seen the 
price in lives and treasure that has been 
paid by both Vietnamese and Americans, 
and we declare it a waste beyond redemp- 
tion. In the pursuit of a series of myths 
(self-determination, outside aggression, De- 
mocracy vs. Communism, etc.) this nation 
has devastated a peasant Asian society— 
physically with our weapons, culturally with 
our attitudes—and in so doing we have di- 
vided and neglected our country with its 
own massive social problems yet unsolved. 
This intolerable situation cries out for 
correction; we are offered instead by our 
President a program designed to lower 
American casualties to a level which the 
electorate will accept—a tolerable level of 
death—while we inch toward disengage- 
ment, and Vietnamese continue to die in 
large numbers at our hands. 

In the name of the America of our hopes 
we join Lt. Font in saying—No. 

GORDON S. LIVINGSTON, 

Class of 1960. 
THOMAS R. SHECKELLS, 

Class of 1965. 
ROBERT BOWIE JOHNSON, JR., 

Class of 1965. 
JOHN T. THOMASSON. 

Class of 1965. 

WASHINGTON. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time the Senate will proceed 
to the transaction of routine morning 
business with a limitation of 3 minutes 
on statements. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following act and joint resolution: 

On May 21,1970: 

S.J. Res. 199. Joint resolution to further 
amend the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. 

On May 22, 1970: 

S. 1458. An act to prohibit the business of 
debt adjusting in the District of Columbia 
except as an incident to the lawful practice 
of law or as an activity engaged in by a non- 
profit corporation or association. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN) laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of Preston Martin, 
of California, to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, which was 
referred to the Committeee on Banking 
and Currency. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 15424) to amend 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 


H.R. 3920. An act for the relief of Beverly 
Medlock and Ruth Lee Medlock; 

H.R. 5419. An act to provide relief for 
Comdr, Edwin J. Sabec, U.S. Navy; 

H.R. 6402. An act for the relief of the San- 
born Lumber Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 8694. An act for the relief of Capt. 
John T. Lawlor (retired); and 

H.R. 9910. An act for the relief of Hannibal 
B. Taylor. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 15424) to amend the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
(S. Doc. No. 83) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1970 in the amount of $150,000,000 in 
budget authority to provide immediate as- 
sistance to school districts which must de- 
segregate by the fall of 1970, which with an 
accompanying paper was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORT ON THE ADEQUACY OF PAY AND AL- 

LOWANCES OF THE UNIFORMED SERVICES 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Manpower, and Reserve Affairs, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the adequacy of pay and allowances of the 
uniformed services (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, 


PROPOSED 2-YEAR EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY OF 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS TO PURCHASE 
U.S. OBLIGATIONS DIRECTLY FROM THE 
‘TREASURY 
A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 

lation to amend section 14(b) of the Federal 
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Reserve Act, as amended, to extend for 2 
years the authority of Federal Reserve 
banks to purchase U.S. obligations directly 
from the Treasury (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the opportunities for sav- 
ings through the elimination of nonessential 
stock items, General Services Administration, 
dated May 22, 1970 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on unrecovered costs in pro- 
viding address correction service to postal 
patrons, Post Office Department, dated May 
22, 1970 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on an inappropriate source 
of power used as a basis for allocating costs 
of water rosources projects, Corps of Engi- 
neers (Civil Functions), Department of the 
Army, Department of the Interior, Water 
Resources Council, dated May 25, 1970 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF FEDERAL 
PRISON INDUSTRIES, INC. 

A letter from the Commissioner, Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., U.S. Department of 
Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
for the fiscal year 1969 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of his department for 
fiscal year 1969 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore (Mr. ALLEN) : 

A resolution adopted by the Military Order 
of the World Wars, New Orleans, La., express- 
ing its unqualified support for the ROTC 
program; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

A resolution adopted by the Military Order 
of the World Wars, New Orleans, La., ex- 
pressing its complete and unqualified sup- 
port of the Vietnam policy of the administra- 
tion of the President of the United States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2293. A bill to amend the National Sea 
Grant College and Program Act of 1966 in 
order to extend the authorizations for the 
purposes of such Act (Rept. No. 91-894); 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
pursuant to unanimous-consent agreement 
of May 29, 1969. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports were 
submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without reservation: 

Executive A, 91st Congress, second session, 
Agreement between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Canada, relating to the operation 
of radiotelephone stations (Ex. Rept. 91-19); 
and 

Executive C, 91st Congress, second session, 
Treaty on Extradition between the United 
States and New Zealand, signed at Washing- 
ton on January 12, 1970 (Ex. Rept. 91-20). 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


A bill and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

S. 3876. A bill to establish a National Eco- 
nomic Equity Board to protect the public 
interest in price stability and the control of 
inflation; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(The remarks to Mr. Harris when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the Record 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. 
JAVITS) : 

S. J. Res. 204, Joint resolution relating to 
withdrawal of U.S. military forces from 
Southeast Asia; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(The remarks of Mr. Pett when he intro- 
duced the joint resolution appear later in 
the Recorp under the appropriate heading.) 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 204— 
INTRODUCTION OF A JOINT RESO- 
LUTION RELATING TO WITH- 
DRAWAL OF US. MILITARY 
FORCES FROM SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr, PELL. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the senior Senator from New York and 
myself, I introduce a joint resolution and 
ask that it be appropriately referred and 
that the text of the joint resolution be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. DoLE). The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 204) 
relating to withdrawal of U. S. military 
forces from Southeast Asia, introduced 
by Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. Javits), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


S. J. Res. 204 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That it is the sense 
of the Congress that combat forces of the 
United States should be withdrawn from 
Southeast Asia by December 31, 1970; that 
remaining United States forces be withdrawn 
as soon as possible thereafter, and that dur- 
ing the period of withdrawal, steps should 
be taken to provide asylum for those in 
South Vietnam whose lives could be endan- 
gered by such action; and, 

Resolved further, That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, no funds appro- 
priated by the Congress shall be expended 
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for offensive operations by United States 
forces in South Vietnam after December 31, 
1970, provided, however, that funds may be 
expended for the secure and orderly with- 
drawal of all United States military person- 
nel. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I think there 
is no question but that there is a deep 
conviction on the part of the vast ma- 
jority of Americans, including the Presi- 
dent of the United States and most of 
the Congress, that the United States 
should cease engaging in military opera- 
tions in Southeast Asia. 

The big questions are when and how? 

My own view is that the answer to the 
question “when” is as “soon as possible.” 
And, the answer to the question of how is 
simply to start doing it. 

Again, there are many of us who share 
this view. The problem is to find the 
right array of words that will carry this 
view simply, succinctly and effectively to 
the President and to the Nation. 

I recognize also there are two crucial 
considerations to be taken into account 
in connection with our military with- 
drawal from Indochina. The first ques- 
tion is the protection of the lives of our 
own men to make sure they are not 
stabbed in the back as we draw down our 
forces. This security is provided for in 
our resolution in the phase that funds 
may continue to be “expended for the se- 
cure and orderly withdrawal” of our per- 
sonnel. 

The second requirement is to make 
sure that there are no blood baths or 
slaughter of those South Vietnamese who 
sided with us over the past years, regard- 
less of whether their reason for siding 
with us was that of cupidity or patri- 
otism or both. This objective would be 
met by the requirement that “during the 
period of withdrawal, steps should be 
taken to provide asylum for those South 
Vietnamese whose lives could be endan- 
gered.” 

For these reasons I hope that my col- 
leagues will give thought to this resolu- 
tion. It meets the objectives of those of 
us who want to get out of Southeast Asia, 
at the same time assuring that our own 
men’s lives are not endangered and that 
a South Vietnamese blood bath is avoid- 
ed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
BILL 


S. 3842 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee), I ask unani- 
mous consent that at the next printing, 
the names of the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. Boccs) be 
added as cosponsors of S. 3842, to im- 
prove and modernize the postal service 
and to establish the U. S. postal service. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A 
JOINT RESOLUTION 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 187 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
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printing, the name of the Senator from 
New York (Mr. GOODELL) be added as a 
cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 187, 
to authorize the President to designate 
the third Sunday in June of each year as 
Father’s Day. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 1971—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 654 


Mr. NELSON (for himself, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. GOODELL, and Mr. Hart) sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(H.R. 16916) making appropriations for 
the Office of Education for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 656 


Mr. CASE (for himself, Mr. Cooper, 
Mr. MONDALE, and Mr. CRANSTON) sub- 
mitted amendments, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to House bill 
16916, supra, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TION DURING FISCAL YEAR 1971 
FOR PROCUREMENT OF AIR- 
CRAFT, MISSILES, NAVAL VES- 
SELS, AND TRACKED COMBAT VE- 
HICLES—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 655 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in the 
muddy fire bases cnd in the thick, 
steamy jungles where the ugly warfare 
of body counts and kill ratio is being 
fought in Vietnam and Cambodia, the 
prospects of an end to the fighting to- 
morrow or even next summer have a 
cynical, unreal ring. 

To the young soldiers and marines 
who spill out of helicopters with thump- 
ing rotors kicking up dust and debris, 
ready to lift quickly in case of attack, 
war is present and endless. 

By ever-increasing numbers, the young 
men who make up the units that seek 
out and destroy the suspected sanctu- 
aries of the elusive Vietcong guerrillas 
are not the volunteer soldiers of 5 years 
ago, but the draftee, who in most cases 
would have finished his schooling or 
started a family and a career had he not 
been drafted. 

And he goes to fight with a good 
chance of not returning from a confus- 
ing, unpopular war that no rational man 
wants to see continue and that nearly 
every American leader in and out of Gov- 
ernment says must come to an end. 

He is fighting and sacrificing his life 
in a war Congress did not declare. In a 
war that grew to full scale as the coun- 
try first sent economic and military as- 
sistance to the shaky government of 
South Vietnamese President Diem after 
the French colonial rule ended in 1954, 
then sent advisers, then volunteers, and 
then the draftees. 

The draftee, as so often has been the 
case in this country’s wars, is an efficient, 
economical source of manpower. He can 
be quickly trained and is inexpensive be- 
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cause he falls into the lower ranks. At 
present, it is estimated that it costs only 
$6,200 a year to maintain a foot soldier. 

With the overwhelming bulk of the 
draftees—some 95 per cent—going into 
the Army ground forces, the draftee’s 
chance of becoming a combat soldier is 
very good. With the reenlistment rates 
of Regular Army soldiers dropping from 
a normally stable level, the draftee, while 
numbering only one-third of all the 
troops in Vietnam, is bearing an increas- 
ingly heavier share of the fighting and 
now is representing over 50 percent of 
the total of the men dying in the South- 
east Asian war. 

The likelihood of a draftee ending 
up in a combat rifle company is also in- 
creased by the fact that the enlisted or 
volunteer soldier has the first choice for 
the technical support jobs available. It 
is estimated that it takes about 10 men 
outside the immediate combat areas to 
support one rifleman in combat. 

Since he makes up two-thirds of the 
total of all men going into the Army, in- 
creasing numbers of draftees are being 
sent to Southeast Asia. 

The Marines, an almost totally volun- 
teer force, and the Army are handling 
the bulk of the fighting in Vietnam. 
Since 1965, when we first committed 
ground combat troops to Vietnam the 
reenlistment rates of the career soldier 
plunged along with the increase in the 
war’s unpopularity. 

In 1965, the reenlistment rate for the 
Army was 47.4 percent. According to 
recent Department of Defense figures for 
fiscal year 1969, it has dropped to 30.1 
percent. For the Marines, it was 34.3 per- 
cent in 1965. By fiscal 1969, it had fallen 
to a dramatic 14.7 percent. 

The reenlistment figures are even 
dwindling for the Air Force and Navy. 
The Navy has experienced a drop from 
40.4 to 34.5 percent, and the Air Force 
from 61.4 to 54.3 percent during the 
same period. 

On April 23 of this year, the Presi- 
dent sent a message to Congress pro- 
posing an end to the draft. He said the 
draft “must be phased out, so that we 
can be certain of maintaining our de- 
fense strength at every step—as we move 
away from reliance on the draft, we 
must make provisions to establish a 
standby draft system that can be used 
in case of emergency.” 

The goal of an all-volunteer Army, 
which I have strongly supported, is the 
concern of many Congressmen. But that 
goal seems to be slipping farther and 
farther away as this country places 
greater reliance on the draftee to fill 
the widening gap left by the diminish- 
ing reenlistment rates. 

That problem, like so many of the 
others—domestic and foreign—presently 
plaguing this Nation, is tied tightly to 
the undeclared war in Vietnam that is 
tarnishing the Nation’s image, draining 
our resources, and destroying the morale 
of young and old alike, both within and 
outside the Armed Forces. 

We must begin now to extricate our- 
selves from the war in Southeast Asia 
that we neither can nor intend to win 
and a war in which tens of thousands of 
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people are dying—wmilitary and civilian, 
on both sides of the battle lines. 

Now that Congress begins to accept 
its responsibility to get us out of this un- 
declared war, we must begin phasing out 
all the nonvolunteer troops fighting 
there. 

The amendment which I submit to the 
military authorization bill for procure- 
ment will immediately stop the sending 
of draftees to South Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Thailand, and Laos. The amendment 
also provides that all draftees presently 
serving in those four Southeast Asian 
countries must be phased out complete- 
ly by the end of the calendar year— 
December 31, 1970. 

This amendment offers a reasonable 
beginning to a phase out of our Armed 
Forces in Vietnam and presents a basis 
for Congress to begin movement in seek- 
ing an all-volunteer Army. 

A companion piece of legislation, con- 
taining the same provisions, will be in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Illinois Democrat ABNER MIKVA. 

This amendment is not a substitute 
for any pending amendment in either 
House that would conclude our Vietnam 
involvement at an early date, as certain- 
ly we should. It is aimed at the question 
of who should serve in this kind of war— 
the draftee or the career soldier. Perhaps 
nobody should. Whatever other argu- 
ments may be made, it is my belief that 
a draftee should not be required to serve 
combat duty in a war that has not been 
declared, in a war that everyone now 
agrees was a mistaken enterprise from 
the beginning, a war that everyone 
agrees should be concluded at the earli- 
est practicable date. The only remaining 
dispute in and out of Congress is over 
the definition of what is “the earliest 
practicable date.” 

Under these circumstances, draftees 
should not be required to fight while the 
country muddles along trying to reach a 
concensus on the exact date and method 
of withdrawal. Furthermore, if the Pres- 
ident and the Congress should unfortu- 
nately decide that some troops must re- 
main there beyond what many believe to 
be a reasonable time, those troops should 
be the professionals. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment and an article from the May 
24 issue of the New York Times by cor- 
respondent James P. Sterba and one by 
Washington Evening Star columnist, 
Crobsy Noyes, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will be appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the amendment and articles will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 655) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 655 

At the end of the bill add a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. —. No funds appropriated pursuant 
to this or any other law may be expended 
after the date of enactment of this section, 
unless specifically authorized by law here- 
after enacted, for the purpose of supporting 
or maintaining in South Vietnam, Laos, 
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Cambodia or Thailand persons inducted into 
the Armed Forces of the United States under 
the Military Selective Service Act of 1967, ex- 
cept that funds may be expended until De- 
cember 31, 1970, for supporting and main- 
taining members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States who, inducted under such Act, 
are serving in South Vietnam, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, or Thailand on the date of enact- 
ment of this section.” 

The articles, presented by Mr. NELSON, 
are as follows: 

{Special to the New York Times] 
For GI, It’s War as USUAL IN CAMBODIA 
(By James P. Sterba) 


QUANLO!I, SOUTH ViETNAM.—Most of the 
G.I.’s went into Cambodia without saying 
anything. Like all the combat assaults they 
had been on before, when muscles knot, 
throats dry and stomachs seem to go beserk, 
this assault—into another country—was 
greeted mostly with silence, 

If there were 500 things to think about as 
the helicopters dropped into the pickup zone 
to ferry them to a new battleground, whether 
President Nixon had made the right decision 
or not was at the bottom of the list. Drown- 
ing out all other thoughts on the mind of the 
young soldiers as they lifted their packs and 
rifles was an old, lonely question: “Am I 
going to live through this one?” 

To ask them if they wanted to go seemed 
ludicrous. They all said no and supplemented 
that with dozens of reasons why: No food. 
Not enough water. Not enough ammunition. 
The replacements aren't here yet. The war is 
crazy. The war is wrong. The war is immoral. 

“What they were trying to say,” an Army 
psychiatrist commented later, “was that they 
were scared.” 

Hours and days later, when they heard on 
their portable radios in the Cambodian jun- 
gles that young men of their age in America 
were outraged and that bullets were flying 
at some of their alma maters, some respond- 
ed with one of those universal grunt expres- 
sions that cover everything from a com- 
mander’s order to the sight of a dead soldier: 
“There it is.” 

Any one of them would have gladly traded 
the compulsory violence of Vietnam and 
Cambodia for the elective violence of Amer- 
ica. They did not choose this violence; they 
were chosen for it. They were aware of the 
four dead at Kent State, but they were more 
aware of the dead and wounded in their own 
company. 

In the jungles of the Fishhook region of 
Cambodia the Second Squadron of the 1ith 
Armored Cavalry Regiment had stopped for 
lunch, 

“Man, its really, really insane, isn’t it?” 
a tank gunner said. “But, man, so is the 
whole, entire war. All I know is that I got 
79 days and they can just have it all.” 

For the grunt, or footsoldier, the bound- 
aries of national geography are far less im- 
portant than the boundaries of time. By far 
the most positive thought a soldier on the 
battlefield has is that he will go home at the 
end of one year—if he makes it. 

The Cambodian invasion has troubled few 
soldiers politically. Barely a dozen, some in 
the 25th Infantry Division and others in the 
Fourth Infantry Division, said they did not 
want to go. Six soldiers in the Fourth were 
evacuated for possible courts-martial. 

Even for the substantial number of sol- 
diers who had spent two or three years in 
college or had college degrees before they 
were drafted, the significance of the political 
decision that put them in Cambodia was 
overshadowed by more basic and personal 
considerations. 

It is difficult to distinguish college gradu- 
ates from high school dropouts on the battle- 
field. After a number of bouts with fear and 
exhaustion, rhetoric is reduced to half-sen- 
tences and offers no clues, 
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In the last three weeks soldiers in 11 
line companies both in and out of Cam- 
bodia have estimated that 80 to 90 per cent 
of their men are draftees and that 30 to 50 
per cent have some college experience. 

Only a minority in their units, they said, 
are for the war—‘“mostly lifers,” or career 
soldiers. The rest were against it when they 
came or have turned against it now that 
they are in it—mostly, according to those 
interviewed, because it is “screwed up.” 

Yet many of the antiwar soldiers favored 
going into Cambodia because “if we gotta 
be here, we shouldn't monkey around.” 

After a few days the war in Cambodia took 
on the appearance of the war in Vietnam. 

Just as the elephants in War Zone C and 
in northern Binhlong and Phuoclong Prov- 
inces had been killed by helicopter gunners 
because they were laboring for the Vietcong, 
so were the water buffalo in some parts of 
Cambodia gunned down for their circum- 
stantial affiliations. 

Just as some companies of grunts went 
out of their way to befriend frightened ci- 
vilians in South Vietnam, so did the First 
Battalion, Fifth Infantry, of the First Caval- 
ry Division (Airmobile) send its medics to 
Cambodian villages to stem infections and 
distribute captured rice. 

Just as tank troopers of the lith Ar- 
mored Cavalry Regiment befriended stray 
dogs in the jungles of South Vietnam, so did 
they carefully gather baby chickens and 
even baby pigs from the battlefields and offer 
them the relative security of a flak-jacket 
nest in the bowels of their rumbling tanks. 

And just as a few grunts, with whatever 
compassion they still had, shook their heads 
at the discovery of a wounded South Viet- 
mamese child, so did they unsuccessfully 
fight back tears at the sight of a tiny dead 
girl with her arm blown off in the ruins of 
Snoul. 

There were scenes that were hard to be- 
lieve. The grunts who had been through 
frightening enemy attacks in which they 
were sure they would all die would look at 
you later, fumbling for words, and finally 
Say, “It was just like in the movies.” 

On the southern edge of the Snoul airfield 
a North Vietnamese soldier had been talked 
out of his hole, where he had been shooting 
at helicopters with a .51-caliber machine 
gun, The Kit Carson Scout—a Vietcong 
defector working with the Americans—was 
slapping him in the face when another North 
Vietnamese soldier entrenched in a nearby 
hole tossed out a grenade, wounding six 
Americans, including a regimental com- 
mander. 

“Kill him, kill him!” shouted a sergeant 
who, tears in his eyes and shaking with rage, 
ran toward the prisoner and began kicking 
him in the groin. 

A grunt tossed a grenade in the other 
enemy soldier’s hole. He was dragged out, an 
arm and a leg missing but still alive. Fifteen 
minutes later he died as an Army medic, 
aboard a helicopter being shot at by other 
North Vietnamese, breathed into his lungs 
to try to save him. 

A short time later soldiers in another tank 
on the outskirts of Snoul stopped shooting 
to cool their machine guns. 

“Give me a couple of those pills,” the 
driver of the tank said to a reporter inside. 
The pills were Darvon, a tranquilizer. 

“Only one left,” the reporter replied. 

“No, no,” the driver said. There’s a whole 
bottle of them down there. 

The faces of Company C, First Battalion, 
Fifth Infantry, of the 25th Division were full 
of blank stares and glazed eyes. The men 
had been drinking beer for two days—ever 
since they rolled into Tayninh from Cam- 
bodia, where five of them had been killed 
and 35 had been wounded in eight days of 
fighting. 

Many had been drunk since they arrived. 
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Many had still not shaved. Some had show- 
ered and put on the same dirt-covered fa- 
tigues, like football players who never seem 
to be able to shed their uniforms after a 
game. 

The atmosphere recalled one of those post- 
funeral affairs when everyone takes a stiff 
belt from the bottle and pretends to forget. 
The G.I's played basketball and poker, 
watched regular movies and blue movies and 
howled as two Philippine dancers gyrated to 
the sounds of a rock band brought especially 
for them. 

They wandered down to an impromptu 
“boom boom boom,” where Vietnamese girls 
smuggled onto the base as cleaning women 
were making half a year’s salary in half a 
day. 

On the second night a few outsiders from 
Tayninh base camp tried to crash Company 
C’s party. There was some scuffling and the 
intruders left. About 20 minutes later one 
came back with his rifle and started shoot- 
ing. Two members of Company C were killed 
and 16 were wounded. 

His reason was not political: “There’s lots 
of goods over there.” 

Specialist 4 Raymond Roxby, a 19-year-old 
draftee from Scranton, Pa., had been fight- 
ing in Cambodia for four days when he was 
hit in the back by fragments from an Amer- 
ican 105-mm. howitzer shell that had ex- 
ploded too close. He was the 20th man in 
his company wounded in Cambodia. One had 
been killed. 

He sat up in bed at the 45th Surgical Hos- 
pital in Tayninh and smoked a cigarette. 

“I guess it's a good idea to get all those 
supplies and stuff, but nobody wanted to go 
over there,” he said. 

As is the case with many other soldiers, his 
conversation rarely deals with politics, na- 
tional boundaries and domestic turmoil, In 
eight months as a grunt in Vietnam he has 
been wounded three times. Now most of his 
thoughts and silent prayers involve a wish 
shared by nearly all his brethren: “Maybe 
now I'll get a nice rear job—sit back in the 
rear—I hope.” 

“Just ain't enough rear jobs for everybody, 
though,” he said. 

A PREDICTION ON ALL-VOLUNTEER FORCE IN 
VIETNAM 
(By Crosspy S. Noyes) 

Whoever may be right about the “feasi- 
bility” of an all-volunteer American force in 
Vietnam next year, we would hazard a small 
prediction: 

Once the political decision is made to have 
such a force and the administration is com- 
mitted to it, ways will be found to over- 
come the technical difficulties. 

It would seem that the decision may al- 
ready have been reached, In any event, De- 
fense Secretary Melvin R. Laird and his top 
assistants are moving further out on the 
all-volunteer limb, despite the reservations 
of his generals. He is encouraging the hope 
that by mid-1971 the American forces re- 
maining in Vietnam—probably less than 250, 
000—can get along without draftees. 

The generals disagree. As they see it, it will 
not be feasible to go to an all-volunteer basis 
until American “residual forces” are down to 
around 50,000. And even this force, they say, 
would be hard to maintain. 

The difficulties are there, all right. 

One of the major problems is that many 
men who volunteer for the armed forces these 
days do so precisely because there is a draft 
and because draftees are rather more likely 
to wind up fighting in Vietnam than the 
volunteers are. 

Traditionally, volunteers are given a better 
break in picking assignments and specialties, 
with the fairly predictable result that a large 
percentage of them do not wind up in the 
combat infantry. This accounts for the fact 
that while draftees make up only 36.4 per- 
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cent of the Army as a whole, they represent 
54 percent of the Army enlisted men killed 
in Vietnam. 

It also accounts for the fact that there are 
sO many volunteers. The threat of the draft 
and the hope of avoiding active combat duty 
no doubt provide a considerable incentive for 
a good many young men. 

An all-volunteer force in Vietnam would 
drastically change this state of affairs. Any 
volunteer in this case would automatically 
be applying for duty in Vietnam, with a 
strong presumption at this point that he 
might well find himself in a combat role. The 
draftee on the other hand, could face his 
shorter term of service, assured of an assign- 
ment outside of the war zone. 

In this situation, the prediction is that 
voluntary enlistments could drop dramati- 
cally. Many professional officers—including 
Gen. Creighton Abrams—have been highly 
skeptical as things stand of finding as many 
as 200,000 volunteers for service in Vietnam. 

There are some obvious things that can be 
done to modify this prediction. Substantial 
pay increases for enlisted volunteers are 
already in the works. Additional bonuses for 
service in the war zone might be considered, 

But the real answer—and the real basis 
for Laird’s hope of an all-volunteer force in 
Vietnam—quite clearly lies in the changing 
nature of the war itself. 

According to the secretary, American troops 
will not be playing an active combat role 
by mid-1971. The brunt of the fighting al- 
ready has been taken over by the South 
Vietnamese. In another year, according to 
Laird, the American role will be limited to 
logistical support and the protection of bases. 

If this can be done, the problem of finding 
enough volunteers for Vietnam should not 
be very great. It might be remembered that 
the French, before 1954, found it possible 
to maintain an army of more than 150,000 
in Vietnam, which included no draftees. 

And if it is possible to stop sending draf- 
tees to Vietnam after this year, it also should 
be possible to get on toward the announced 
goal of the Nixon administration to abolish 
the draft altogether in the fairly near future. 
Here again, there are many professional mili- 
tary men who are skeptical. But here again, 
it is the politicians who have the last word 
on what can and what cannot be done. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA REPRESENTATION 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH), 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments, I am pleased to 
announce that the subcommittee will 
hold hearings on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tions 52 and 56 and any other proposals 
to provide the District of Columbia with 
representation in Congress. The hearings 
will be held on June 1, 1970, in room 318 - 
of the Old Senate Office Building, begin- 
ning at 9:30 a.m. 


PETITION TO REQUIRE THE FAA TO 
SET ENVIRONMENTAL AND NOISE 
STANDARDS FOR THE SST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, short- 
ly our colleagues in the House will be 
considering the administration’s appro- 
priation request for the Department of 
Transportation. Included within it is a 
request for $290 million for one of the 
most enormous white elephants—the 
SST. 

Many of us have labored to try and 
convince the administration of its folly. 
We are perplexed that an administration 
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which takes every opportunity to loudly 
proclaim its dedication to the curbing 
of our runaway and ruinous inflation and 
to the reduction of our mounting rise in 
unemployment would commit so much 
of our all too limited revenues to this 
project. A project which, according to the 
President’s own expert advisers—and I 
have reference now to the Council of 
Economic Advisers, to the Treasury De- 
partment, to the Labor Department, and 
to the State Department—will have a 
negative effect on this country’s balance 
of payments, offers no hope of reducing 
our critical unemployment problem, of- 
fers little potential for technological fall- 
out, has no national defense implications, 
and has adverse foreign policy effects. 

Mr. President, when the SST program 
was launched with a modest appropria- 
tion of $11 million in the early 1960’s, we 
were assured that the aircraft would be 
ready for service in the early 1970’s and 
in no event would the Government con- 
tribute more than $750 million to the 
private developers. The appropriation 
requested by the administration this year 
for the 1971 budget would bring the Fed- 
eral investment up to the range of $1 
billion and we are still a minimum of 8 
years away from commercial production, 
assuming there are no further delays. 

We have been led to believe that the 
Government assistance would be termi- 
nated once the prototypes were con- 
structed. Earlier this month the Sub- 
committee on Economy in Government 
of the Joint Economic Committee held 
several days of hearings on the SST, 
which I chaired. We heard testimony 
from Dr. Richard L. Garwin of the 
President's Science Advisory Committee 
and from Mary Goldring, business editor 
of the Economist. Both corroborated 
what many of us have long insisted, that 
the SST is totally uneconomic. As a re- 
sult, any hope of commercial production 
without increasing Government contri- 
butions is illusory—contributions, ac- 
cording to Dr. Garwin, of approximately 
$5 billion. All this for an airplane which 
at most will serve less than 1 percent of 
our population while taxing every citi- 
zen. 

But the shocking fact is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the SST will probably never 
be able to fiy in the United States. This 
is because it has virtually no hope of 
being able to satisfy the requirements 
for FAA certificates of airworthiness. 

This astonishing fact is brought out 
in a petition which is being filed today 
with the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion by the Environmental Defense 
Fund. The petition would compel the 
FAA to set noise and environmental 
standards for the SST. 

If FAA standards are set in line with 
the standards now in effect for the sub- 
sonic planes, as they unquestionably 
should be, I cannot see how this plane 
can ever be permitted to fly here. Rus- 
sell Train, Chairman of the President’s 
Council on Environmental Quality, told 
us at our recent hearings that the SST 
will not be capable of operating within 
the noise limits already announced by 
the FAA for subsonic aircraft. Since 
Chairman Train has also assured us that 
the administration will not permit a 
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degradation of those standards, it is clear 
the SST will not be able to fly in the 
United States. 

Dr. Richard Garwin, Science Advisor 
to Presidents Kennedy, Johnson, and 
Nixon, was more specific. He told our sub- 
committee that the noise generated by 
the SST’s engines will be equivalent to 
the sound of 50 subsonic jets taking 
off simultaneously. It is highly improb- 
able that this kind of environmental 
monster will ever be permitted to use 
our airports. 

Developers should be apprised of the 
standards they will have to meet before 
plans become technologically finalized. 
The public should be assured that stand- 
ards will be set to protect the public, 
rather than to protect the developer’s 
investments. And the Congress should be 
assured that the aircraft will be able to 
satisfy those standards before it commits 
an additional $290 million of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

The Environmental Defense Fund is 
rendering a great public service in hold- 
ing the FAA to account before another 
$3 billion is poured down the drain on 
the SST. Most of us have become in- 
creasingly familiar with EDF over the 
past several months. EDF first gained 
national prominence by its activities in 
my own State and I am glad to say that 
they alerted all of us to the disastrous 
effects of DDT on our biosphere. It has 
since carried its battle against DDT to 
Washington where it is now engaged in 
litigation against the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and HEW. More recently EDF 
secured an injunction in connection with 
the Trans-Alaska pipeline, it has moved 
to halt construction of the Cross-Florida 
Barge Canal, and it has alerted us all to 
the dangers of automotive lead pollution 
and is trying to force HEW to take real 
protective action. 

The thrust of the EDF Petition to the 
FAA is eminently reasonable. EDF wants 
the FAA to publish as soon as possible 
noise and environmental standards that 
the SST will have to meet before it will 
be permitted to enter commercial service. 

Last November, the FAA established 
airport noise limits for subsonic aircraft. 
As the EDF petition points out, “there is 
no logical basis for drawing a distinction 
between subsonic and supersonic aircraft. 
If airport noise exceeds the safe level 
from an environmental and human 
health standpoint the effects will be the 
same regardless of the source.” 

Mr. President, noise is only one of the 
serious environmental and human health 
hazards presented by the SST. The other 
hazards are detailed thoroughly in the 
petition filed by EDF. The administra- 
tion assures us that those hazards will be 
considered before the aircraft enters 
commercial service and that these haz~ 
ards should have no bearing on our ap- 
propriating funds for the prototypes. At 
the same time, however, we are assured 
that the Government will recoup its in- 
vestment when commercial use begins. 
It would appear that the administration 
is speaking out of both sides of its mouth. 

I hope that the FAA will recognize the 
sense of the EDF request. I hope that the 
Congress will recognize the wisdom of 
waiting until we have some answers be- 
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fore asking the taxpayers to spend an- 
other $290 million on this white elephant. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the petition filed with the FAA 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PETITION UNDER THE FEDERAL AVIATION ACT 
REQUESTING THE IMMEDIATE PROMULGATION 
OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL STANDARDS THAT 
WILL GOVERN CERTIFICATION OF THE SUPER- 
SONIC TRANSPORT 


The Environmental Defense Fund, Incor- 
porated (EDF), is a non-profit public bene- 
fit membership corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of New York. It is 
comprised of scientists and other citizens 
dedicated to the protection of man’s en- 
vironment from harmful and unnecessary 
intrusions. EDF is convinced that the civilian 
supersonic. transport will present numerous 
substantial environmental and human 
health hazards. 

Before the supersonic transport will be 
permitted to enter service certificates of air- 
worthiness will have to be issued. At that 
time the FAA will have to explore fully those 
hazards and determine whether certification 
will be in the public interest. However, if 
the formulation and announcement of 
Standards is delayed until the certification 
stage is imminent, economic and techno- 
logical investments will impose unfortunate 
restraints on the decisionmaking process to 
the prejudice of the public. 

When the United States launched its 
supersonic transport program in the early 
1960’s, the public was assured that the Gov- 
ernment investment would not exceed $750 
million. To date, Government expenditures 
approximate $700 million and, according to 
the proponents of the program, we are still 
at least two years away from prototype test- 
ing and eight years away from commercial 
production, The Government investment 
alone is now placed at several billion dollars. 

Accordingly, EDF, on behalf of itself, its 
membership and the public generally, hereby 
petitions for the following action: 

1. An immediate determination that the 
noise standards applicable to subsonic air- 
craft will be applied to supersonic aircraft, 
ae any reduction of those standards, 
ani 

2. The immediate initiation of a public 
rulemaking proceeding to consider the mini- 
mum environmental standards that will 
govern certification of the supersonic trans- 
port and the formulation and publication of 
those standards at the earliest feasible date. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD BERLIN, 
GLADYS KESSLER. 
MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF PETITION UNDER 

THE FEDERAL AVIATION ACT REQUESTING THE 

IMMEDIATE PROMULGATION OF THE ENVIRON- 

MENTAL STANDARDS THAT WILL GOVERN 

CERTIFICATION OF THE SUPERSONIC TRANS- 

PORT 

INTRODUCTION 


On January 1, 1970, with the signing into 
law of the National Environmental Policy 
Act (NEPA), the President formally launched 
the decade which, it is heralded, will be one 
of unprecedented environmental concern. 
hee purposes of the Act, as stated in Section 

, are: 

To declare a national policy which will 
encourage productive and enjoyable harmony 
between man and his environment; to pro- 
mote efforts which will prevent or eliminate 
damage to the environment and biosphere 
and stimulate the health and welfare of man: 
to enrich the understanding of the ecological 
systems and natural resources important to 
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the Nation; and to establish a Council on 
Environmental Quality. 

As will be shown, the legislation seeks the 
realization of two overriding objectives: The 
reexamination of national priorities particu- 
larly as they relate to federal spending pro- 
grams which have adverse environmental 
consequences and the analysis of environ- 
mental factors at the earliest possible time 
so as to minimize adverse effects, preclude 
irreparable damage and permit an inquiry 
which is unimpeded by economic exigencies. 

There is no program to which the legisla- 
tion appears more directed than the super- 
sonic transport program. It involves unprec- 
edented government assistance, poses seri- 
ous ecological problems, including human 
health effects not occasioned by proven alter- 
natives, and the feasibility of conducting a 
meaningful environmental inquiry becomes 
more difficult each day it is deferred. 

Interest in a United States SST program 
began building in 1960. The following year 
the Congress appropriated $11 million for a 
two year research program. In 1963, having 
been assured by the Administration that the 
Government investment would never exceed 
$750 million, Congress appropriated an addi- 
tional $60 million, To date the Government 
investment is approaching $700 million with 
the experts agreeing that several billion 
may be required before commercial opera- 
tion is possible. The anticipated in-service 
date has now been postponed from the mid- 
1970's until at least 1978. 

Before the supersonic transport will be 
able to be utilized in commercial aviation, 
certificates of airworthiness will have to be 
issued. At that time it will have to be estab- 
lished that the aircraft can be certificated 
consistent with NEPA and the noise abate- 
ment provision of the Federal Aviation Act, 
49 U.S.C. 1431. But if the environmental in- 
quiry and the promulgation of standards are 
postponed until commercial operation is im- 
minent, the Federal Aviation Administration 
will find itself in precisely the dilemma that 
each of those Congressional directives are 
designed to avoid: the need to temper en- 
vironmental interests by the already accom- 
plished commitment of economic resources, 

At a minimum, in fairness to the tax- 
paying public, the Congress, the private de- 
velopers of the SST and the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration itself, the FAA should 
immediately promulgate the environmental 
standards that will be applicable to the cer- 
tification of the supersonic transport. If the 
airport noise limits already promulgated for 
subsonic aircraft apply to the SST—and there 
would not appear to be any justification for 
failing to apply them—it is clear that the 
presently contemplated aircraft could not be 
certificated for entry into commercial service. 


I. THE FAA SHOULD DETERMINE IMMEDIATELY 
THAT THE NOISE STANDARDS APPLICABLE TO 
SUBSONIC AIRCRAFT WILL BE APPLIED TO SU- 
PERSONIC AIRCRAFT 

A. The FAA has a statutory duty to do all 
that is feasible to abate and control noise 
pollution 
Aircraft noise has become a problem of 

serious proportions to many people in many 

locales. It represents an intrusion on the 
pattern of their lives and a disruption of the 
environment which cannot go unattended. 

It can, and must, be alleviaved. Aircraft 

noise is a burgeoning national problem, 

which can only become worse if action is not 
taken.* 

In that statement the Senate Committee 
on Commerce succinctly summarized the 
intention underlying enactment, in 1968, of 
the noise and sonic boom abatement section 
of the Federal Aviation Act.* “The purpose 
of * * * [the] bill is to authorize and re- 
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quire the Federal Government to establish 
and apply noise reduction standards to the 
issuance of certificates [by the FAA] and to 
prescribe and amend such rules and regula- 
tioms as are necessary to provide for the 
control and abatement of aircraft noise.” + 

Under the legislation the FAA is charged 
with actively carrying forth a noise reduc- 
tion program. It is a mandatory duty. As 
stated by the House Commtitee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: 

. .. the introduced bill merely authorized 
the establishment of standards, rules, and 
regulations and their application in the 
certification process. The bill reported by the 
committee requires their establishment and 
application. The basic purpose of this legisla- 
tion is the control and abatement of aircraft 
noise and sonic boom. The committee would 
emphasize that this legislation should not 
be construed as permissive. Its intent is the 
reduction of unnecessary aircraft noise and 
sonic boom. All such noise might well be 
deemed unwanted. The committee believes 
that, as a matter of public policy, the goal 
must be the lowest possible level of dis- 
turbance consonant with safety and the 
public interest. The committee would not 
have anyone construe this legislation as a 
license to permit noise or sonic boom. Rath- 
er, the application of standards, rules and 
regulations will establish ceilings beyond 
which noise and sonic boom will not be 
tolerated." 

The legislation, according to the House de- 
bate, “is aimed at combating aircraft noise 
pollution by striking directly at its source, 
the design and operation of the aircraft caus- 
ing noise.”* The Administrator's authority 
extends both to already certificated aircraft 
and to those yet to be certificated. As to the 
former, the Administrator can require. modi- 
fications aimed at noise reduction; as to the 
latter, he can and is to impose noise criteria 
that must be satisfied before a certificate of 
airworthiness will issue.7 

As to aircraft already in operation, the Ad- 
ministrator has the authority to require that 
they “be modified if and when this appears 
to be a practical thing to do, taking into ac- 
count the amount such modification will 
reduce noise levels and also the consequent 
disruptions to service and the cost to the 
airlines.* 

As to “the future generation of aircraft” 
the Administrator is to refuse to issue air- 
worthiness certificates “unless they are so 
designed and powered by engines which will 
produce no more noise than the tolerable 
standards [which have been] established 
CE E 

The “economically reasonable [and] tech- 
nological feasible” qualification, which is 
written into the statute (49 U.S.C. 1431 (b) 
(4)), makes the earliest promulgation of 
standards of critical importance for achiev- 
ing the overriding noise abatement objec- 
tive. If promulgation of such standards is 
deferred until technology for a specific new 
aircraft has been finally developed, the Ad- 
ministrator will have lost the opportunity 
which the Congress considered most promis- 
ing—that of influencing aircraft design—and 
will be in the untenable position of fitting 
standards to the performance capabilities of 
the aircraft. This procedural turn-about 
would be most unfortunate. 

It is of particular significance that the 
Congress specifically had the supersonic 
transport in mind when it enacted the noise 
control and abatement section. Speaking 
principally to the sonic boom problem, Con- 
gressman Pucinski stated: 

- .. it is my hope the Secretary will an- 
nounce his intentions now so that the de- 
signers and manufacturers of supersonic air- 
craft both in the United States and in other 
nations of the world, will be put on notice 
that if they fail to develop an air foil and 
powerplant which will produce no more than 
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1.5 pounds overpressure per square foot at 
Supersonic speeds, they risk the prospect of 
not having their aircraft approved for super- 
sonic operations within the continental 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider this one of the 
most important environmental health bills 
to come before this Congress. The problem of 
jet noise has deeply and seriously had ad- 
verse effects on a vast segment of our popu- 
lation.” 

It was Congressman Pucinski’s hope that 
the enactment of the noise abatement sec- 
tion would put all aircraft manufacturers 
“on notice that the next generation of air- 
craft to come off the production lines must 
meet the minimum noise standards.” 11 

According to Congressman Herbert Ten- 
zer the legislation “will provide us with the 
safeguards we need if and when supersonic 
aircraft becomes operational, whether built 
domestically or abroad, if such aircraft does 
not meet the standards set,” 1 

Congressman Hastings Keith categorized 
the legislation “an important first step at 
attacking the problem of aircraft noise and 
sonic booms. With the development of the 
SST, and with other advancements in aero- 
nautical technology, the potential dangers 
will become even more critical. The future 
well-being of our citizens, and even our ani- 
mals and buildings, is at stake.” 13 

Finally, speaking in support of the legisla- 
tion and with reference to the SST, Con- 
gressman Donald Fraser said: “It is up to us 
to act now while the situation is still man- 
ageable.”’ 1 


B. Airport noise associated with the SST 
and its health implications 


The SST airport noise problem was most 
recently summarized by Russell E, Train, 
Seen, Council on Environmental Qual- 

y: 

At present the most significant unresolved 
environmental problem I see for the super- 
sonic transport is the high level of noise in 
the vicinity of airports. * * * In terms of the 
measures used by the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration to assess annoyance, the SST 
would be three to four times louder than 
current FAA sideline noise standards and 
four to five times louder than the 747. In 
terms of noise pressure, the sideline noise 
level would also be substantially higher than 
that of subsonic jets meeting the FAA 
requirements. 

I doubt that communities adjacent to our 
large international airports will accept this 
added noise burden if it should extend be- 
yond airport boundaries—a circumstance 
which seems likely in the case of most exist- 
ing airport facilities. This is a view that I 
believe is shared by a majority of those re- 
sponsible for the operation of airports. Fur- 
thermore, the discomfort and hazard to those 
actually on the airport site—both passengers 
and service personnel—will require careful 
attention.» 

In the case of airport noise, experience 
with industrial noise levels and animal ex- 
perimentation gives a basis for judging ef- 
fects on physical and mental health. As Co- 
hen has reported 

* + © there are some indications that 
prolonged exposures to excessive noise may 
lead to physiologic disorders. For example, 
animals presented with high level noise for 
long periods of time eventually reveal en- 
docrine and metabolic deficits which reduce 
the organism's ability to cope with the noise 
Stress * * *. Continued noise exposure here 
results in gastro-intestinal ailments, cardio- 
vascular disease, and tissue pathology in or- 
gans such as the kidneys and liver. Repro- 
ductive dysfunction is also found in animals 
Similarly exposed and is believed traceable 
to noise-induced changes in the endocrine 
system. * * * Reports, mainly in the foreign 
Scientific literatures, cite data which link 
intense occupational noise exposure with in- 
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creased incidence of cardiovascular and neu- 
rologic irregularities in workers * * *. In 
apparent contradiction, however, still other 
studies involving human exposures to high 
level noise as found in military environ- 
ments reveal no unusual health disturbances, 
physical or mental * * *. Reasons for these 
discrepant findings are not obvious. Perhaps 
military personnel, conditioned to combat 
Stress, are better able to withstand a noxious 
noise environment.’* 

In addition, prolonged high level noise can 
incite fear and anxiety, create a loss of 
equilibrium and cause mental fatigue. “For 
example, astronauts, upon being exposed to 
145-dB sounds from a jet engine at full 
thrust, experienced difficulty in carrying out 
simple arithmetical operations and tended 
to put down any answer in order to end the 
experiment quickly * * +” Speaking 
directly of the new projected SST airport 
noise levels, the Presidential Environmental 
Panel has reported: 

Land use planning in the vicinity of alr- 
ports is the only satisfactory solution to 
[the noise] problem at the present time. 
Airport personnel and airline passengers, 
however, will be exposed to very high noise 
levels regardless of land use planning. Pro- 
longed exposure to intense noise produces 
permanent hearing loss and may also dis- 
rupt job performance by interferring with 
speech communication, distracting atten- 
tion, and otherwise complicating the de- 
mands of the task. Noise-induced hearing 
loss looms as a major health hazard in 
American industry. However, a national 
hearing conservation standard governing al- 
lowable or safe exposures remains to be 
established.’ 

From our industrial experience we know 
that “steady noises above 80 dBA are capa- 
ble of producing some changes in audi- 
tory threshold, and above 105 dBA they are 
sure to produce PTS [permanent threshold 
shift] in the normal unprotected ear if ex- 
posure continues, eight hours a day, for 
several years." ™ Moreover, habitual.exposure 
to. high level noise does not make the ear 
more resistant. “In fact, Chizuka (1965) 
recently found just the opposite: his 15-to- 
18-year-old boys allegedly showed more audi- 
tory fatigue after working in noise for 
several months than they did at the begin- 
ning of employment.” * 

On November 3, 1969, following a com- 
prehensive rulemaking proceeding, the FAA 
imposed a maximum approach and sideline 
noise limit of 108 PNdB, for subsonic air- 
craft. Although the FAA-Boeing contract 
calls for an aircraft that wil] not exceed 118 
PNdB in sideline noise, 94 PNdB in com- 
munity noise and 108 PNdB in approach 
noise, it is now anticipated that the aircraft 
will give off sideline noise in the range of 122— 
129 PNdB and community and approach 
noise of 110 PNdB and 112 PNdB respec- 
tively. Because of the logarithmic relation- 
ship, “at 125 PNdB of airport [sideline] 
noise, the SST will produce as much noise as 
the simultaneous takeoff of 50 jumbo jets 
* +» feach of which satisfies] the 108 
PNGB subsonic requirement.” = According to 
the Presidential Environmental Panel: 

The data indicates that on landing and 
takeoff the SST can be expected to produce 
noise levels exceeding 100 PNdB over a dis- 
tance of 13 miles. An area 4 miles long and 
approximately 2 miles wide surrounding the 
runway would be exposed to noise levels in 
excess of 100 PNdB.* 

By all reasonable standards, the antici- 
pated airport noise of the SST seems cer- 
tain to be intolerable and irremediable.* 

C. The subsonic airport noise limits must 
apply as well to the SST 


In summarizing the report of the Presi- 
dential Environmental Panel, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation states: 
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“The ‘airport noise’ problem should be 
based on what people near airports will ac- 
cept, and design requirements established ac- 
cordingly, not in reverse order. We should 
not wait for the aircraft to be built, and then 
set standards based on what has. been accom- 
plished.” # 

Therefore, in November, 1969, the FAA pro- 
mulgated approach and sideline noise limits 
after considering factors relative to human 
health and comfort. There is no logical basis 
for drawing a distinction between subsonic 
and supersonic aircraft. If airport noise ex- 
ceeds the safe level from an environmental 
and human health standpoint the effects will 
be the same regardless of the source. 

Congress was convinced, when it enacted 
the noise abatement provision, that the 
greatest promise for its fulfillment lay in the 
area of aircraft design. For that potential to 
be realized within the context of the ‘“eco- 
nomically reasonable” qualification in the 
noise abatement provision, it is essential 
that all concerned be apprised fully of the 
applicable noise standard at the earliest pos- 
sible. time. Having already determined the 
maximum permissible noise level the Admin- 
istrator should immediately make it appli- 
cable to the SST. 

Moreover, since the economics of the SST 
program is predicated on the use of existing 
airports, it is essential that the Administra- 
tor speak to that point. No doubt local op- 
position will be vociferous. In fairness to all 
concerned the public dialogue should not 
be postponed until the economic pressures 
reach overbearing proportions. 


Il. THE FAA SHOULD PROMULGATE THE ENVIRON- 
MENTAL STANDARDS THAT WILL GOVERN CER- 
TIFICATION OF THE SST 


A. Under the National Environmental Policy 
Act the FAA will have to consider jully 
the environmental effects of the SST be- 
fore it can be certificated 


The 1968 amendment to the Federal Avia- 
tion Act requires that one environmental in- 
trusion of air travel be considered—noise. 
The National Environmental Policy Act re- 
quires that all environmental intrusions be 
considered. Before any federal action is taken 
which “significantly affect[s] the quality of 
the human environment” the federal agency 
must consider (Section 102(c), Public Law 
91-190) : 

(i) the environmental impact of the pro- 
posed action, 

(il) any adverse environmental effects 
which cannot be avoided should the pro- 
posal be implemented, 

(ili) alternatives to the proposed action, 

(iv) the relationship between local short- 
term uses of man’s environment and the 
maintenance and enhancement of long-term 
productivity, and 

(v) any irreversible and irretrievable com- 
mitments of resources which would be in- 
volved in the proposed action should it be 
implemented. 

There is no question but that the require- 
ments of Section 102(c) apply to the FAA 
and that they will have to be satisfied before 
certificates of airworthiness are issued for 
supersonic transport. Chairman Train made 
this clear in his recent testimony before the 
Joint Economic Committee. In responding to 
whether the FAA will be required to con- 
sider the full range of environmental impli- 
cations, he said: 

“In my opinion, yes, very definitely, Mr. 
Chairman, because of the provisions of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969. 
The statute to which I refer requires that a 
full range of environmental factors must be 
taken into account by Federal agencies in 
their decision-making. And section 105 of 
that statute makes it clear that this require- 
ment and policy is supplemental to any 
existing statutory authority. So that while 
the specific statutory authority of FAA with 
respect to certification may be by its terms 
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limited, and not as broad as we would other- 
wise like to see it, we are of the opinion that 
they are required by the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act to take the fullest range 
of environmental factors into account as part 
of the certification procedure.” * 

This construction of the Act is compelled 
by its legislative history. Senator Henry 
Jackson, the floor leader, had this to say 
when the measure first came up for Senate 
debate: 

“As reported by the Committee, S. 1075 
provides a considered congressional state- 
ment of national goals and purposes for the 
management and preservation of the quality 
of America’s future environment. The bill 
directs that all Federal agencies conduct 
their activities in accordance with these 
goals, and provides ‘action-forcing’ proce- 
dures to insure that these goals and princi- 
ples are observed. The bill specifically pro- 
vides that its provisions are supplemental to 
the existing mandates and authorizations 
of all Federal agencies. This constitutes a 
statutory enlargement of the responsibilities 
and the concerns of all instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government.” * 

While, “[Cloncern for environmental 
quality must be made part of every phase of 
Federal action," = Senator Jackson empha- 
sized that section 102 is intended to apply 
“especially [to] those agencies who now have 
little or no legislative authority to take en- 
vironmental considerations into account.” ” 
Those environmental considerations are to 
include “critical air and water pollution 
problems * * * faltering and poorly designed 
transportation systems * * * rising levels of 
noise * * * radiation hazards * * * growing 
scarcity of essential resources; and many, 
many other environmental quality prob- 
lems,” 

In essence, NEPA “establishes. priorities 
and gives expression to our national goals 
and aspirations.” % The consideration of en- 
vironmental factors is no longer to be post- 
poned until irreparable harm results. or eco- 
nomic pressures preclude a full evaluation of 
alternatives. This is the real thrust of the 
legislation. As the Senate Report states: 

As a result of this failure to formulate a 
comprehensive national policy, environ- 
mental decisionmaking largely continues to 
proceed as it has in the past. Policy is 
established by default and inaction. Environ- 
mental problems are only dealt with when 
they reach crisis proportions, Public desires 
and aspirations are seldom consulted. Im- 
portant decisions concerning the use and 
the shape of man’s future environment con- 
tinue to be made in small but steady incre- 
ments which perpetuate rather than avoid 
the recognized mistakes of previous decades. 


* * . * + 


Past neglect and carelessness are now 
costing us dearly, not merely in opportuni- 
ties foregone, in impairment of health, and 
in discomfort and inconvenience, but also 
in a demand upon tax dollars, upon personal 
incomes, and upon corporate earnings. The 
longer we delay meeting our environmental 
responsibilities, the longer the growing list 
of “interest charges” in environmental de- 
terioration will run. The cost of remedial 
action and of getting on to a sound basis 
for the future will never again be less than 
it is today.” 

As Senator Jackson reiterated: 

“We can no longer afford to view the en- 
vironmental problem on a basis of cleaning 
up our dirt. We must approach it from the 
standpoint of prevention. Prevention will 
require planning—long-range planning—and 
that planning must rest upon research and 
new technology.” ™ 

Hence, the mandate to the FAA is that 
whenever it will be required to make a de- 
cision which could have environmental ef- 
fects, it must do so at the earliest prac- 
ticable date—before “the difficulty of eval- 
uating them in comparison with economic 
and technical factors” arises*—to permit 
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the meaningful consideration of alterna- 
tives. 


B. The SST presents further environmental 
and human health dangers 


1. The Sonic Boom 


Undoubtedly the most talked about en- 
vironmental intrusion occasioned by the SST 
is the sonic boom. The boom, or shockwave, 
“travels far, jolting everything it strikes. It 
continually spreads outward until the diame- 
ter is about 40 to 60 miles (and) is as long as 
the supersonic flight path itself.” = The an- 
ticipated boom of the presently planned Boe- 
ing SST—“about 3.5 psf during the earlier 
part of the supersonic flight and 2.1 during 
cruise” *—will be of particularly intense 
magnitude. It will be twice as severe 
as the booms experienced in Oklahoma 
City during the 1964 military test 
flights; ** it promises to develop more 
intense booms than either the lighter 
U.S. military supersonic aircraft now in op- 
eration or the British-French Concorde be- 
ing readied for flight testing; © it will pro- 
duce a boom which “is about 40% worse” 
than anticipated from Boeing's previous, but 
now abandoned designs; ® it will, in short, 
produce a boom of totally unacceptable in- 
tensity.“ Indeed, the Presidentia] Environ- 
mental Panel has stated that the boom is 
likely “to be considered intolerable by a very 
large percentage of the people affected.” 4 

The FAA, in an apparent effort to satisfy 
these criticisms, recently published a pro- 
posed rule which would, with exceptions, pre- 
clude flights at supersonic speeds where 
they would result in booms which strike land 
within the United States.* 

Unfortunately, the overwhelming expert 
opinion is in agreement that the SST has no 
hope of being economically acceptable unless 
overland supersonic flights are permitted.” 
FAA Administrator John Shaffer has con- 
ceded as much: 

I believe that this airplane may be dragged 
into the [domestic] market by the bene- 
ficial economic performance sometime after 
initial introduction and it is quite possible 
that pressures from the people who want to 
use * * * this airplane for the profit that it 
will generate in the world transportation 
market may drag it into that market, which 
one might identify as east to west or west to 
east over populated areas.“ 

Assuming, however, that the prohibition 
will not be weakened, a not insignificant 
portion of our population, and a major part 
of the world’s eco-system, is nonetheless left 
entirely unprotected from the consequences 
of the boom. As noted, the boom will be con- 
siderably more intense during the early part 
of the flight. Lundberg has stated that 
“[t]he nominal boom will be at least 25% 
greater at start of supersonic climb than 
initial cruise * * * because transition to 
supersonic speed takes place at lower alti- 
tude, 30,000-40,000 feet.”* Therefore, the 
maximum boom would strike where the con- 
centration of commercial and pleasure ves- 
sels is greatest, namely, over off-shore wa- 
ters. Moreover, because the routes of the 
SST’s will closely approximate shipping 
lanes “[t]here will be a concentration of 
sonic booms almost directly above the ships. 
The booms would be very frequent here— 
perhaps every 30 minutes, on the average, 
night and day * * * It has been estimated 
that each SST flight across the North Atlan- 
tic will boom about 4,000 persons, on the av- 
erage.” “ A portion of the booms experienced 
on shipboard may be extremely severe— 
in the overpressure range of 4.0 to 8.0 psf. 
Superbooms “are more frequent in summer 
than in winter,” “ precisely when traffic will 
be heaviest in our coastal waters. 

It would seem reasonable to assume that 
a@ portion of persons on pleasure ships, as 
on land, will be those who because of age 
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or illness, are more vulnerable to the det- 
rimental effects of the boom than are aver- 
age healthy adults. As Shurcliff has re- 
ported “[p]eople differ greatly in their vul- 
nerability to startle.” © Undoubtedly, this ex- 
plains why a report prepared for the Surgeon 
General recommends “serious study” of “the 
possible health effects of sonic boom ex- 
posures on sick and disabled populations.” 5 
According to Cohen “one cannot rule out the 
possibility that the startle quality of the 
boom may trigger attacks in cardiac patients, 
induce seizures in epileptic sufferers, or gen- 
erally aggravate those illnesses for which rest 
and absence of excitement are believed es- 
sential to recovery.” "t 

Former Surgeon General William H, Stew- 
art is of the same view: 

Aside from hearing loss, it has been dem- 
onstrated that noise can cause physiological 
changes. These include cardiovascular, glan- 
dular, and respiratory effects reflective of a 
generalized stress reaction. These changes are 
typically produced by intense sounds of sud- 
den onset—the sonic boom is the most fre- 
quently cited example—but can also occur 
under sustained high level, or even mod- 
erately high, noise conditions.” 

In addition to these physiological effects, 
the startle quality of the boom has substan- 
tial adverse implications from the stand- 
point of psychological well-being. Cohen has 
reported that: 

The effects of prolonged sleep deprivation 
are well known: losses in mental and physi- 
cal functioning, irritability, hallucinatory 
tendencies, and ideas confusion * * *. 

In any case, it is quite evident that noise 
can frustrate desires for privacy, rest, relaxa- 
tion, and sleep. For example, surveys of com- 
munities impacted by significant subsonic 
and supersonic aircraft flyover noise have 
found that the interruption of rest, relaxa- 
tion, and sleep are the major underlying 
causes of registered complaints, and that 
such complaints grow with increasing 
amounts of aircraft noise exposure .. ™ 

Apart from these human health impli- 
cations the sonic boom poses threats to fish 
and wildlife.“ (It has already inflicted seri- 
ous and irreparable damage upon unique 
natural areas.) The migratory patterns of 
birdlife undoubtedly will be affected as will 
be the normal routine of oceanic island 
wildlife. There is also a possibility that the 
ocean may resonate the boom at certain 
depths with unknown consequences to ma- 
rine life. 

With all of the unknowns about the 
sonic boom, one thing at least is clear at this 
time: As Shurcliff has documented, the ex- 
perts agree there is no “cure” for the boom 
even vaguely in sight.” 


2. Atmospheric intrusions 


The Department of Transportation sum- 
mary of the Presidential Environmental re- 
port on the SST states: 

Increased water vapor released into the 
atmosphere from combustion of aircraft fuel 
could be a problem, in terms of local cli- 
mates and changes in atmospheric circu- 
lation ani must be further examined.” 

On May 12, 1970, in testimony before the 
Joint Economic Committee, the Chairman 
of the Council on Environmental Quality 
gave some indication of the magnitude and 
seriousness of the SST’s atmospheric prob- 
lems: 

I now turn to a potential problem which 
has not received the attention it deserves. 
The supersonic transport will fly at an al- 
titude between 60,000 to 70,000 feet. It 
will place into this part of the atmosphere 
large quantities of water, carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen oxides and particulate matter. This 
part of the atmosphere is to a substantial 
extent, isolated from the rest of the at- 
mosphere. For example, on the average, 18 
months are required for a water molecule 
introduced into the atmosphere at 65,- 
000 feet to find its way to the lower atmos- 
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phere. A fieet of 500 American SST’s and 
Concordes fiying in this region of the atmos- 
phere could, over a period of years, increase 
the water content by as much as 50 to 100 
percent. This could be very significant be- 
cause observations indicate that the water 
vapor content of the stratosphere has al- 
ready increased about 50 percent over the 
last five years due presumably to natural 
processes, although there is a possibility 
which should be researched that subsonic 
jets have been contributing to this increase. 

Water in this part of the atmosphere can 
have two effects of practical significance. 
First, it would affect the balance of heat 
in the entire atmosphere leading to a warmer 
average surface temperature. Calculations on 
the magnitude of this increased temperature 
are most uncertain but probably it would be 
on the order of .2 to .3° F. Secondly, water 
vapor would react so as to destroy some frac- 
tion of the ozone that is resident in this part 
of the atmosphere. The practical conse- 
quences of such a destruction could be that 
the shielding capacity of the atmosphere to 
penetrating and potentially highly dangerous 
ultraviolet radiation is decreased. As in the 
case of surface temperature, we do not have 
adequate knowledge on which to make secure 
judgments as to the practical significance of 
the effect of water on the ozone. Finally, the 
increased water content coupled with the 
natural increase could lead in a few years to 
a sun shielding cloud cover with serious con- 
sequences on climate. 

Clearly the effects of supersonics on the 
atmosphere are of importance to the whole 
world. Any attempt to predict those effects 
is necessarily highly speculative at this time. 
The effects should be thoroughly understood 
before any country proceeds with a massive 
introduction of supersonic transports.’ 

When Senator Proxmire asked Council 
Member Dr. Gordon MacDonald for further 
explanation and inquired whether the main 
effect of the water vapor discharges would 
be on the ozone and sunlight, the following 
colloquy took place: 

Mr. MacDonatp. The main effect is on the 
sunlight through its trapping of some of the 
radiation. And secondly, if the concentration 
is increased sufficiently it could form high 
thin layers of cloud in this part of the at- 
mosphere that could persist for a long time 
and potentially could have a very large effect 
on climate. 

Senator Proxmire. What is the ultraviolet 
advantage? 

Mr. MacDonatp. And the effect on the 
ultraviolet is that the sun gives out radia- 
tion over a wide spectrum. Some hard radia- 
tion, which we call ultraviolet, can have and 
does have in sufficient quantities a damaging 
effect on any living matter, it destroys the 
cells. The ozone in the upper atmosphere 
shields us from this damaging radiation. If 
we decrease the percentage of ozone, the con- 
centration of ozone in this part of the at- 
mosphere, we might have some effect at 
ground level. We do not know what the prac- 
tical significance is. We do know that put- 
ting water into this part of the atmosphere 
will decrease the ozone. I think everybody 
would agree to this. 

Senator Proxmire. What physiological effect 
on man or animals could this have? 

Mr. MacDonatp. The principal effects, of 
course, are fairly familiar. Ultraviolet radia- 
tion causes sunburn, the fraction that does 
reach the surface. As you increase the per- 
centage of ultraviolet that reaches the sur- 
face you can have other adverse biological 
effects, particularly on leafy plants, and 
things that are sensitive. 

But I must emphasize that we are just be- 
ginning to understand these consequences. 
It is a very iffy subject. 

Senator PROXMIRE. Give us one or two ex- 
amples of what might happen that would be 
seriously adverse to a person or animal or 
plant. 

Mr. MacDona.p. Well, let us suppose that 
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through some other means you stripped the 
ozone from the atmosphere and exposed the 
surface to the full force of the solar ultra- 
violet. This would effectively wipe out life, 
except in the oceans, anything that would be 
exposed. But if you remove only a small frac- 
tion of the ozone, the effect might not be 
noticeable at all. We raise the question. This 
is potentially such a significant problem that 
we really must understand it before proceed- 
ing in any way to alter the water vapor con- 
tent of this part of the atmosphere. It would 
be my judgment as to one who has worked in 
this field that the effects probably would be 
minor. But I would not be willing to take 
that risk without having much more avail- 
able in the way of information.” 

Congressman Reuss has reported the con- 
cern of scientists that the “increase in 
cloudiness could reflect away enough sun- 
light to significantly lower the temperature 
of the earth, ushering in a new ice age. 
Others have said that the potential atmos- 
pheric changes from SST flights might lead 
to an increase in the earth’s temperature, 
melting the polar ice caps and leading to ex- 
tensive flooding.” © 

In addition to these high atmospheric 
problems, the SST most assuredly will seri- 
ously add to already pressing air pollution 
difficulties, 

As stated by Russell Train, then Under 
Secretary of Interior: 

I would add pollution resulting from en- 
gine discharges as an additional significant 
environmental problem. It is my understand- 
ing that operation at subsonic speeds, includ- 
ing speeds necessary for takeoff and landing, 
results in inefficient fuel combusion with a 
resulting heavy discharge of pollutants into 
the atmosphere. Both atmospheric pollution 
and ground contamination seem likely to 
result. 

3. Hazards to Passengers and Crew 

The Presidential Environmental Panel has 
concluded that: 

There is an urgent need to carefully evalu- 
ate the inherent operational and environ- 
mental hazards that will be encountered 
while accelerating from zero to Mach 3 and 
cruising at supersonic speeds in a hostile 
environment. Passengers and crew will be 
vulnerable to a number of potentially serious 
physical, physiological, and psychological 
stresses associated with rapid acceleration, 
gravitational changes, reduced barometric 
pressure, increased ionizing radiation, tem- 
perature changes, and aircraft noise and vi- 
bration, 

Men cannot tolerate acceleration loads 
above 4 to 5 g. Visual disturbances occur be- 
tween 3 and 4 g. At 5 g. loss of consciousness 
occurs. Turbulent flight may cause brief, 
linear acceleration of 10 to 12 g. which could 
cause fractures in unrestrained persons. An- 
gular accelerations in turns and linear-angu- 
lar accelerations during turbulent flight are 
important causes of motion sickness.” 

The danger of sudden and exaggerated air- 
craft movement is a real one. “At altitudes 
of about 55,000 to 65,000 feet, where SST’s 
will cruise, CAT [clean air turbulence] re- 
gions have been found to be surprisingly 
numerous, according to investigations made 
with military supersonic planes.’ 

One of the more troubling aspects of 
supersonic flight is the danger of radiation 
exposure, Again, the problem was succinct- 
ly summarized by the Presidential Environ- 
mental Panel: 

The radiation hazard would be approxi- 
mately 100 times greater than at ground 
level. A flight crew exposed for 600 hours 
annually will accumulate 0.85 rem (roent- 
gen-equivalent-man) from this source alone. 
When this value is compared with the 
Maximum Permissible Dose of 0.5 rem for 
the general public, the question arises 
whether SST crews should be placed in the 
category of radiation workers and kept 
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under close surveillance. The advisability of 
allowing pregnant women, especially in the 
first trimester, to travel in these planes, 
and of limiting diagnostic x-rays for indi- 
viduals who fly SST’s will also need to be 
considered.™ 

As already noted the ozone layer which is 
in the atmosphere at 65,000 feet (in a con- 
centration of about 8 parts per million) 
serves an indispensible purpose—that of 
protecting life on earth from excessive and 
deadly ultraviolet rays. However, “|t]here 
is ample evidence that ozone is a highly 
toxic substance which must not be allowed 
to enter the plane.”% The most minute 
amounts of leakage could prove serious 
since “it is now known that even extremely 
small concentrations (on the order of one 
part per million) are dangerous,” 9% 

A sudden loss of cabin pressure—caused 
for example by an explosion resulting in a 
small air frame rupture or the breakage of 
several windows—would also prove fatal in 
moments according to the Presidential 
Environmental Panel: 

A doubling of the present flight altitude 
reduces ambient air pressure from one-fifth 
to one-thirtieth that at sea level. Therefore, 
in order to maintain current cabin pressures 
equivalent to an altitude of 7,500 feet, pres- 
surization of the SST must be increased by 
approximately 2.5 psi above subsonic jets. 
A loss of pressure at 65,000 feet would result 
in all aboard losing consciousness within 
fifteen seconds." 

In addition, the SST will have manuever- 
ability problems, may well have stability 
problems, and will be particularly suscepti- 
ble to hail, lightning and fire.“ The latter 
is a result of its unprecedented fuel con- 
sumption. "The fuel load of the Boeing 
SST at take-off will be almost 200 tons.” % 
This fuel requirement itself will present a 
whole range of environmental problems as- 
sociated with resource exploration, refine- 
ment and delivery, not to mention taxing 
industries that already claim shortages and 
therefore inability to meet existing demand.” 


CONCLUSION 


In summarizing the report of the Presi- 
dential Environmental Panel, that “we 
should not wait for the aircraft to be built, 
and then set standards based on what has 
been accomplished,” the Department of 
Transportation had specific reference to the 
problem of aircraft noise, However that con- 
clusion applies with no less force to the full 
range of environmental considerations. 

The early announcement of standards Fe- 
sponsive to environmental problems is par- 
ticularly essential in the case of the SST. As 
already stated, when the United States 
launched its own SST program we were as- 
sured that the public commitment would 
never exceed $750 million; 7t it ig already ap- 
proaching $700 million ™ and there is ample 
evidence to suggest that it will amount to 
several billion.” 

What is particularly shocking is the fact 
that it is impossible to point to any ad- 
vantage flowing to the public in return for 
this unprecedented allocation of public re- 
sources in support of a private business ven- 
ture. The experts have concluded that the 
SST will have a negative effect on this coun- 
try’s balance of payments,” it offers little, if 
any, increased employment opportunities 75 
or potential for technological fallout, it has 
no national defense implications” and its 
foreign policy effects are adverse.” 

Moreover, the economics of the SST have 
been called into serious question both in 
terms of the aircraft sale price and the esti- 
mated number of sales.” The airlines them- 
selves are skeptical as to whether the SST 
Will make economic sense.™ At best, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that the United States Gov- 
ernment will recoup any part of its invest- 
ment.*! 

What is not at all the subject of doubt is 
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that the SST—an aircraft which will serve 
at most 1% of the population “—presents 
grave environmental and human health 
problems which the Departments of Health, 
Education, and Welfare , Interior * and La- 
bor and the President’s Science Adviser ™ 
agree must be considered without further 
delay. 

It follows that it is incumbent upon the 
FAA to now publish the environmental 
standards that will be applied when certifi- 
cates of airworthiness are sought. Foreign 
policy considerations require that we now 
advise the British, French, and Russians of 
what the applicable certification require- 
ments will be as to noise and the other en- 
vironmental and human health problems. 

Accordingly, the following actions are 
required: 

1. An immediate determination that the 
noise standards applicable to subsonic air- 
craft will be applied to supersonic aircraft 
without any reduction of those standards, 
and 

2. The immediate initiation of a public 
rulemaking proceeding to consider the mini- 
mum environmental standards governing 
certification of the supersonic transport and 
the formulation and publication of those 
standards at the earliest feasible date. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD BERLIN, 
GLADYS KESSLER, 
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NO ACTION BY THE JUSTICE DE- 
PARTMENT ON FITZGERALD CASE 
AFTER 183 DAYS 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, when 

will the forces of law and order begin 

to enforce law and order? 183 days, more 

than half a year, have passed since I 
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wrote to the Department of Justice on 
November 22, 1969, calling for an im- 
mediate investigation into the sacking of 
A. E. Fitzgerald by the Air Force. 

A major principle is at stake. Mr. 
Fitzgerald gave honest and truthful tes- 
timony to a committee of the Congress. 
He was asked to testify by the commit- 
tee. At the hearing itself, the Air Force 
representative stated publicly that he had 
permission to testify. 

Testify he did. He revealed that the 
overrun on the C-5A was $2 billion. As a 
result of that testimony he was ostra- 
cized, lied about, investigated, and fired. 

That is against the law. It is a crime 
to threaten, influence, intimidate, or 
impede any witness in connection with a 
congressional investigation. It is a crime 
to injure a witness on account of his 
testimony. And courts have held that 
firing a man is injury to him. Com- 
monsense dictates such a conclusion, too. 

I am told that there is written over 
one of the entrances to the Justice De- 
partment, “All those seeking justice 
enter here.” At the moment there ap- 
pears to be another sign at that door. It 
says, “Use other entrance.” 

How many more days must pass before 
the Justice Department acts? When will 
law and order be applied to the Defense 
Department? 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 
OF SENATORS 


ELMER L. KOONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I re- 
gret to announce to the Senate the pass- 
ing of Elmer L. Koons. Mr. Koons died 
today at the age of 75 after a long 
illness. He had a legion of friends in 
the Senate, which he served faithfully 
for 50 years as a transcriber and as a 
special assistant to the Official Reporters 
of Debates until his retirement in June 
1967. “Elmer,” as he was known with 
great affection by everyone who knew 
him, will be greatly missed. His friends 
and associates will remember him for 
his kindness, his great decency, and un- 
failing courtesy. The Senate was en- 
riched by his presence on the staff and 
his outsanding service. I extend the deep 
sympathy of the Senate to his wife, Mrs. 
Laura M. Koons, and his daughter, Mrs. 
Richard C. Molloy, in their loss. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION—WHY 
THE SENATE SHOULD REFUSE TO 
RATIFY IT 
Mr. ERVIN. Mr President, it would be 

extremely unwise for the Senate of the 

United States to ratify the Genocide 

Convention. This is particularly true ata 

time when it is manifest that a sub- 

stantial part of the American people wish 
to contract rather than expand their 
international obligations. 
HISTORY OF THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 
During the 1940’s activists connected 
with the United Nations engaged in a 
strenuous effort to establish by treaties 
laws to supersede domestic laws of na- 
tions throughout the earth. The Geno- 
cide Convention represents one of these 
efforts. It originated in a resolution of 
the United Nations condemning genocide 
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as a crime whether “committed on re- 
ligious, racial, political, or any other 
grounds.” When reduced to its final form 
it excluded genocide committed on “po- 
litical” grounds because some of the par- 
ties to it did not wish to surrender even 
nominally their right to exterminate po- 
litical groups hostile to their rulers. 
Under its provisions, individuals as well 
as persons exercising governmental pow- 
er would be subject to trial and punish- 
ment for offenses which have always 
been regarded as matters falling with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of the 
various nations. 

The Genocide Convention was adopted 
by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on December 10, 1948, and was 
submitted by President Harry S. Tru- 
man to the Senate for its consideration 
on June 16, 1949. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee appointed a sub- 
committee composed of very able Sen- 
ators, who conducted hearings in January 
and February 1950, and reported to the 
full committee that the United States 
should not ratify the convention in any 
event unless the Senate adopted four 
substantial understandings and one sub- 
stantial declaration. Since this report 
was made, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Senate itself by in- 
action have refused to ratify this con- 
vention. 

In contrast to the attitude represented 
by this inaction during the preceding 20 
years, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has apparently revived the ques- 
tion of ratification during the past few 
months, notwithstanding the fact that 
there has been no change of circum- 
stances which would make what was un- 
wise in 1950 wise in 1970. 

The only argument now advanced for 
ratification of this convention is that 
it would improve the image of the United 
States in the eyes of Russia and other 
totalitarian parties to the convention, 
which, strange to say, have repudiated by 
understanding and reservations many of 
the provisions of the convention. 

For example, these nations refuse to 
be bound by article IX which subjects 
their actions under it to the jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice. 
Some of the proponents of ratification by 
the Senate advance the rather strange 
argument that the United States can 
safely ratify the convention because there 
is no effective way to enforce its provi- 
sions against the United States if the 
United States refuses to abide by them. 
I cannot buy this argument because I 
think that any nation which makes a 
contract in the form of a treaty should 
accept its obligations even in the event 
such obligations prove to be contrary to 
its own interest. Otherwise, why make 
treaties. 

Before discussing the obligations which 
the United States would assume as the 
result of Senate ratification of the Geno- 
cide Convention, I wish to call attention 
to its salient provisions. 

PROVISIONS OF THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 

By the Genocide Convention or treaty 
the contracting parties affirm in article I 
“that genocide, whether committed in 
time of peace or in time of war, is a 
crime under international law which 
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they undertake to prevent and to 
punish.” 

Articles II and III of the convention 
read: 

Article II 

In the present convention, genocide 
means any of the following acts committed 
with intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a 
national, ethnical, racial or religious group, 
as such: 

(a) Killing members of the group; 

(b) Causing serious bodily or mental 
harm to members of the group; 

(c) Deliberately inflicting on the group 
conditions of life calculated to bring about 
its physical destruction in whole or in part; 

(a) Imposing measures intended to pre- 
vent births within the group; 

(e) Forcibly transferring children of the 
group to another group. 

Article III 

The following acts shall be punishable: 

(a) Genocide; 

(b) Conspiracy to commit genocide; 

(c) Direct and public incitement to com- 
mit genocide; 

(d) Attempt to commit genocide; 

(e) Complicity in genocide. 


Article IV specifies that “persons com- 
mitting genocide or any of the other acts 
enumerated in article III shall be 
punished, whether they are constitu- 
tionally responsible rulers, public officials 
or private individuals.” 

Article V obligates the contracting 
parties to enact the necessary legislation 
to give effect to the provisions of the con- 
vention and to provide effective penalties 
“for persons guilty of genocide or of any 
of the other acts enumerated in article 

Article VI provides that “persons 
charged with genocide or any of the 
other acts enumerated in article III shall 
be tried by a competent tribunal of the 
nation in the territory of which the act 
was committed or by such international 
penal tribunal as may have jurisdiction 
with respect to those contracting parties 
which shall have accepted its juris- 
diction.” 

Article VII provides that the parties to 
the treaty pledge themselves in genocide 
cases to grant extradition in accordance 
with their laws and treaties. Article VIII 
provides that “any contracting party 
may call upon the competent organs of 
the United Nations to take such action 
under the Charter of the United Nations 
as they consider appropriate for the pre- 
vention and suppression of acts of geno- 
cide or any of the other acts enumerated 
in Article III.” 

Article IX provides that “disputes be- 
tween the Contracting Parties relating to 
the interpretation, application, or fulfill- 
ment of the present Convention—shall 
be submitted to the International Court 
of Justice at the request of any of the 
parties to the dispute.” 

This brings me to the considerations 
which ought to deter the Senate from 
ratifying the Genocide Convention. Time 
and space compel me to limit my state- 
ment to only the most substantial of 
them. 

CONVENTION DISTORTS CONCEPT OF GENOCIDE 


First, if the Senate should ratify the 
Genocide Convention, the United States 
would be obligated by it to prosecute and 
punish public officials and private citi- 
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zens of our country for acts alien to the 
concept embodied in the term genocide. 

The definition of genocide appears in 
article II which states that the term gen- 
ocide embraces five specified acts “com- 
mitted with intent to destroy, in whole 
or in part, a national, ethnical, racial or 
religious group, as such.” The convention 
definition of genocide is inconsistent with 
the real meaning of the term, which is 
“the systematic, planned annihilation of 
a racial, political, or cultural group.” The 
word annihilation clearly contemplates 
the complete destruction or the complete 
wiping out of the designated group. 

Yet, the convention definition covers 
the destruction either in whole or in part 
of members of a group embraced by it. 
This means that a public official or a 
private individual is to be subject to 
prosecution and punishment for geno- 
cide if he intentionally destroys a single 
member of one of the specified groups. 

When it considered this convention in 
1950, the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations took note of the 
fact that the convention distorts and 
perverts the entire concept embraced in 
the word “genocide,” and for that reason 
stated that the Senate ought not to con- 
sider ratification of the convention un- 
less it announced this understanding of 
its meaning: 

That the United States Government under- 
stands and construes the crime of genocide, 
which it undertakes to punish in accordance 
with this convention, to mean the commis- 
sion of any of the acts enumerated in article 
II of the convention, with the intent to de- 
stroy an entire national, ethical, racial, or 
religious group within the territory of the 
United States, in such manner as to effect 
a substantial portion of the group concerned, 


This distortion and perversion of the 
plain concept embraced in the word 
“genocide” represents an effort on the 
part of the drafters of the convention to 
make punishable either in the courts of 
an adherent to the treaty or in an inter- 
national tribunal to be established under 
the terms of the treaty, all of the acts 
enumerated in articles II and III of the 
convention. 

Since an intent to destroy a single per- 
son belonging to one of the four desig- 
nated groups would subject an official or 
individual to punishment, the treaty 
would make virtually every person in any 
nation adhering to it a potential victim 
of genocide as the meaning of that term 
is distorted and perverted by the con- 
vention. This is true simply because vir- 
tually every person on earth belongs to 
one or more of the four groups desig- 
nated. 

This observation is made exceedingly 
plain by the fact that an ethnical group 
is a “social group within a cultural and 
social system that claims or is accorded 
special status on the basis of complex, 
often variable traits including religious, 
linguistic, ancestral, or physical char- 
acteristics.” 

DRASTIC IMPACT OF CONVENTION ON OUR SYS- 
TEM OF GOVERNMENT 

Second. Article II, section 2 of the 
Constitution provides that “the Presi- 
dent shall have power, by and with the 
acvice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
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Senators present concur.” Article VI of 
the Constitution provides that “the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United 
States, which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, and all treaties made or which 
shall be made under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

If the Senate should ratify the Geno- 
cide Convention, these constitutional 
provisions would automatically make the 
convention the law of the land, put all 
of its self-executing provisions into im- 
mediate effect as such, and impose upon 
the United States the obligation to take 
whatever steps are necessary to make its 
non-self-executing provisions effective. 
This means that the provisions of the 
Genocide Convention would immediately 
supersede all State laws and practices 
inconsistent with them, and would nulli- 
fy all provisions of all acts of Congress 
and prior treaties of the United States 
inconsistent with them. 

While Congress could repeal provi- 
sions of the Genocide Convention by fu- 
ture legislation, the States would be 
bound by them as long as the conven- 
tion remained in effect. Moreover, the 
Genocide Convention would immediately 
require and authorize Congress to en- 
act legislation implementing its provi- 
sions, even though such legislation were 
beyond the power of Congress in the 
absence of the convention, and even 
though such legislation would deprive 
the States of the power to prosecute and 
punish in their courts acts condemned by 
articles II and ITI of the convention. 

Surely, the Senate should pause and 
ponder what the impact of the ratifica- 
tion of the Genocide Convention would 
have on our system of government. 

It is noted that virtually all the other 
nations of the earth have no constitu- 
tional or legal principle similar to ar- 
ticle VI of the Constitution of the United 
States making treaties “the supreme law 
of the land,” and that for this reason 
treaties do not take effect as internal law 
in other nations unless their legislative 
branches of government adopt laws sub- 
sequent to their ratification giving them 
such effect. 

Third. One of the most drastic impacts 
the ratification of the Genocide Conven- 
tion would have upon our system of gov- 
ernment is in the criminal field. If the 
Senate should ratify the Genocide Con- 
vention, the duty and the power to pros- 
ecute and punish criminal homicides, 
assaults and batteries, and kidnapings 
covered by categories (a), (b) and (e) of 
article II of the convention would be 
torthwith transferred from the states 
which have always had such duty and 
power in respect to these crimes to the 
Federal Government. To make this trans- 
fer of justification workable, Congress 
would be required to enact new laws lay- 
ing down rules of procedure to govern 
the trial of these newly created Federal 
and international crimes. Pending the 
passage of such laws, our country would 
experience utter confusion in the admin- 
istration of criminal justice in respect to 
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homicides, assaults and batteries, and 
kidnapings. 

Proponents of ratification may argue 
that many homicides, assaults and bat- 
teries, and kidnapings would not fall 
within the definition of genocide. This 
contention accentuates rather than mini- 
mizes the folly of ratifying the Genocide 
Convention. 

As has been pointed out, virtually 
every person in America falls within one 
or more of the four groups designated in 
the Genocide Convention, and any of- 
fense denounced by the Genocide Con- 
vention against any one of them would 
ostensibly fall within the scope of the 
convention. The jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts under the Genocide Conven- 
tion would not depend upon what the 
jury found in particular cases. It would 
depend upon the allegations made in the 
indictments or informations charging the 
offenses. 

Consequently, we can reasonably ex- 
pect that demands will be made that 
every homicide, every assault and bat- 
tery inflicting serious injury, and every 
kidnaping shall be tried in a Federal 
court, or in an international court to be 
established pursuant to the convention. 
What this will do to increase the conges- 
tion in the already overburdened Federal 
courts of our land beggars description. 

In the absence of ratification of the 
convention, demands have already been 
made that the United Nations investigate 
the slaying of Black Panthers by police 
officers on the ground that their slaying 
constituted genocide under article II (a), 
and that the United Nations investigate 
the action of the legislature of one State 
in respect to welfare benefits on the 
ground that the legislative action con- 
stituted genocide under article II(c). 

I respectfully suggest that the Senate 
should pause and ponder whether it is 
desirable to ratify a convention which 
would necessitate a fundamental altera- 
tion in the way in which criminal jus- 
tice has been administered in the United 
States ever since our country came into 
existence as a free republic. 

When the subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee considered 
the Genocide Convention in 1950, it 
clearly recognized that ratification of 
the convention would play havoc with 
our system of administering criminal 
justice in respect to domestic crimes 
made Federal and international crimes 
by articles II and III, and for this rea- 
son decided that the Senate should not 
ratify the convention in any event with- 
out making this declaration: 

In giving its advice and consent to the 
ratification of the Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of Geno- 
cide, the Senate of the United States of 
America does so considering this to be an 
exercise of the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to define and punish offenses 
against the law of nations, expressly con- 
ferred by article I, section 8, clause 10 of the 
United States Constitution, and conse- 
quently, the traditional jurisdiction of the 
several States of the Union with regard to 
crime is in no way abridged. 


Confusion in the administration of 


criminal justice in respect to domestic 
crimes made Federal or international 
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crimes by the Genocide Convention 
would not disappear with the enactment 
of legislation by Congress implementing 
the convention. The validity of this ob- 
servation may be illustrated by taking a 
single crime, that of unlawful homicide. 
Under the Constitution of the United 
States, Congress does not have the power 
to make unlawful homicides generally 
Federal or international crimes. If rati- 
fied by the Senate, the Genocide Conven- 
tion would give Congress this power in 
respect to homicides constituting geno- 
cide under the definition contained in the 
convention. Jurisdiction to prosecute and 
punish other unlawful homicides would 
remain in the State. 

The only distinction between unlaw- 
ful homicides remaining in the jurisdic- 
tion of the States and unlawful homi- 
cides transferred by the Genocide Con- 
vention and Acts of Congress implement- 
ing it to the Federal Government would 
depend upon whether the homicide is 
committed with genocidal intent. As a 
consequence, every unlawful homicide 
would apparently be within the juris- 
diction of both the Federal and the State 
government insofar as the external cir- 
cumstances of the slaying are concerned. 

Hence, either State or Federal courts 
could assert jurisdiction in respect to vir- 
tually all homicides, and an acquittal of 
the charge in one would not bar a sec- 
ond prosecution based on the same facts 
in the other court. This being true, a 
person could be twice placed in jeopardy 
for the same offense. 

The power of a Federal court to try 
a person for a homicide on the ground 
that it constitutes genocide depends upon 
the allegations of the indictment and not 
upon the ultimate finding of the jury. 
On a trial in the Federal court, the jury 
would be compelled to acquit the ac- 
cused of genocide unless it found that he 
acted with the requisite genocidal intent, 
no matter how atrocious the circum- 
stances attending the homicide otherwise 
might be. In such a case, the accused 
would go unwhipped of justice unless he 
was placed upon trial a second time in a 
State court. 

The Senate should be slow to ratify 
any convention which would make such 
confusion in the administration of crim- 
inal justice in cases of this kind. 

MEANING OF CONVENTION SHROUDED IN 
UNCERTAINTY 

Fourth. If the Senate should ratify the 
Genocide Convention, it would place ob- 
ligations upon the United States to pros- 
ecute and punish as genocides acts whose 
nature the convention fails to disclose 
and to take steps whose nature the con- 
vention fails to reveal. 

If the convention is ratified, article 
II(b) would impose upon the United 
States the duty to prevent and to pros- 
ecute and punish public officials and in- 
dividuals who cause “mental harm to 
members” of any one of the four groups 
named in the convention. What mental 
harm means in this context is totally in- 
comprehensible, and what psychological 
acts or omissions are made punishable 
in this context are left in obscurity. 
When the Subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee considered 
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the Genocide Convention in 1950, it 
reached the conclusion that the Senate 
ought not to ratify the Genocide Con- 
vention in any event unless it expressed 
this understanding: 

That the United States Government un- 
derstands and construes the words “mental 
harm” appearing in article II of this Conven- 
tion to mean permanent physical injury to 
mental faculties. 


If the convention is ratified, article 
IIc) would impose upon the United 
States the duty to prevent and to prose- 
cute and punish anyone who deliberately 
inflicts “on the group conditions of life 
calculated to bring about its physical 
destruction in whole or in part.” What 
this means, no mind can fathom. Does it 
mean that a State or county official who 
refuses to give to a member of one of the 
four groups designated in the convention 
the amount of welfare benefits deemed 
desirable is to be punished or prosecuted 
for genocide? Does it mean that the 
Court of International Justice shall have 
power under article IX to adjudge that 
Congress or a State legislature which 
does not make available to members of 
one of the four groups what the Court 
deems to be adequate welfare benefits 
has violated the convention? 

If the convention is ratified, article 
IIc) makes any official or individual in 
our land punishable for “direct and pub- 
lic incitement to commit genocide.” 
What does this mean? Does it mean that 
the convention undertakes to make a 
Senator or a Congressman punishable 
for genocide if he makes a speech outside 
of the Chamber of his respective House 
in which he justifies the action of Arabs 
in killing Jews, or the action of Jews kill- 
ing Arabs? Does it undertake to deprive 
public officials and citizens of America of 
the right to freedom of speech with re- 
spect to matters falling within the terms 
of the Genocide Convention? 

If anyone believes that the first amend- 
ment invalidates my apprehension on 
this score, let him read and ponder For 
v. Washington, 236 U.S. 273, and Feiner 
v. New York, 340 U.S. 315, as well as the 
majority and dissenting opinions in Ter- 
miniello v. Chicago, 337 US. 1. 

If the convention is ratified, public of- 
ficials and private citizens of our land 
will be subject to punishment in Federal 
courts or possibly in international penal 
tribunals to be established under article 
VI if they are guilty of the undefined of- 
fense designated as “complicity in geno- 
cide.” What is “complicity in genocide?” 
The convention does not say. 

When the subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee considered 
the Convention in 1950, it recognized the 
vagueness and uncertainty of this pro- 
posed Federal and international crime, 
and recommended that the Senate 
should not ratify this Convention in any 
event without stating the following res- 
ervation: 

That the United States Government un- 
derstands and construes the words ‘com- 
plicity in genocide’ appearing in article II of 
this Convention to mean participation be- 
fore and after the fact and aiding and abet- 
ting in the commission of the crime of 
genocide. 
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If the convention is ratified, article II 
would impose upon the United States the 
obligation to prevent and to punish as a 
crime under international law any act of 
genocide “whether committed in time of 
peace or in time of war,” and article 
VIII would authorize any party to the 
convention to call on the United Nations 
to take such action against the United 
States under the charter of the United 
Nations it considers “appropriate for the 
prevention and suppression of acts of 
genocide, or any of the other acts enu- 
merated in article III” occurring or likely 
to occur anywhere in the United States. 

What actual obligation does article I 
impose upon the United States with re- 
spect to events occurring either in peace 
or in war in lands beyond the seas? Does 
it require the United States to go to war 
to prevent one nation from killing the 
nationals of another nation? The Con- 
vention does not say, but article IX 
places the power to determine this ques- 
tion in the International Court of 
Justice. 

Does article VIII imply that the United 
States agrees that the United Nations is 
to investigate or take action concerning 
the acts of public officials and individu- 
als occurring within the borders of the 
United States? The convention does not 
say, but article IX leaves this determina- 
tion to the International Court of 
Justice. 

Able lawyers have expressed the fear 
that article VI imposes upon the Con- 
gress an implied commitment to support 
the creation of an international court 
for trials of American citizens for geno- 
cide. I find myself in complete harmony 
with their opposition to subjecting our 
citizens and other persons within our ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction to trial, conviction, 
and sentence for acts of genocide com- 
mitted in the United States by an inter- 
national penal tribunal where they would 
not be surrounded by the constitutional 
safeguards and legal rights accorded 
persons charged with a domestic crime. 
CONVENTION MAKES SOLDIERS PUNISHABLE FOR 

SERVING THEIR COUNTRY IN COMBAT 

Fifth. If the Senate should ratify the 
Genocide Convention, it would make 
American soldiers fighting under the flag 
of their country in foreign lands triable 
and punishable in foreign courts—even in 
courts of our warring enemy—for killing 
and seriously wounding members of the 
military forces of our warring enemy. 

This is made indisputable by article I 
which provides that genocide is punish- 
able under the convention whether it is 
committed in time of peace or in time 
of war, and by the fact that it contains 
no provision exempting soldiers engaged 
in combat from the coverage of the pro- 
visions of the convention. When soldiers 
kill or seriously wound members of a de- 
tachment of the military forces of a hos- 
tile nation, they certainly do so with 
intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a 
national group as such. Hence, their acts 
in combat fall clearly within the purview 
of the convention. In such cases, they are 
triable and punishable under article VI 
in the courts of the nation in whose terri- 
tory their acts are committed, or in such 
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an international penal tribunal “as may 
have jurisdiction with respect to those 
contracting parties which shall have ac- 
cepted its jurisdiction.” 

These things being true, American 
soldiers killing or seriously wounding 
North Vietnamese soldiers or members of 
the Vietcong, or South Vietnamese 
civilians in South Vietnam, are triable 
and punishable in courts sitting in South 
Vietnam, and American aviators who 
kill North Vietnamese soldiers or civilians 
in bombing raids upon targets in North 
Vietnam, and who fall into the hands of 
the North Vietnamese, are triable and 
punishable in the courts of North Viet- 
nam. No sophistry can erase this ob- 
vious interpretation of the Genocide 
Convention. 

CONVENTION SUBORDINATES THE AMERICAN 

GOVERNMENT TO THE WORLD COURT 

Sixth. If the Senate should ratify the 
Genocide Convention, article I would 
impose upon the President, as the Chief 
Executive of the United States, the duty 
to enforce both the provisions of the 
convention and any acts of Congress im- 
plementing them as the supreme law of 
the land. 

Article V would obligate the Congress 
to enact legislation to give effect to all 
the provisions of the convention, and to 
provide effective penalties for persons 
guilty of genocide or of any of the other 
acts enumerated in article III, and article 
VI would obligate the Supreme Court of 
the United States and all inferior Federal 
courts created by Congress to interpret 
and apply all of the provisions of the 
convention and of the acts of Congress 
implementing it to cases coming before 
them under the terms of the convention 
and the acts of Congress implementing 
such terms. 

Seventh. If the Senate should ratify 
the Genocide Convention, it would bring 
into play article IX which provides that 
disputes between the parties to the con- 
vention relating to the “interpretation, 
application, or fulfillment” of the con- 
vention “shall be submitted to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice at the re- 
quest of any of the parties to the 
dispute.” 

Under this article the International 
Court of Justice would be empowered to 
decree that the President of the United 
States, as Chief Executive Officer of the 
United States, had interpreted and ap- 
plied the provisions of the convention 
incorrectly and by so doing impose upon 
the President of the United States its 
notions as to how the convention should 
be interpreted and enforced; the power 
to adjudge that legislation enacted by 
Congress to give effect to the provisions 
of the convention was insufficient to ful- 
fill the obligations imposed upon it by 
the convention; and the power to ad- 
judge that the Supreme Court of the 
United States and Federal courts in- 
ferior to it had interpreted and applied 
the provisions of the convention incor- 
rectly and by so doing require these tri- 
bunals to apply its notions as to how 
such provisions should be interpreted 
and applied to future cases coming be- 
fore them. 
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When their attention is called to the 
drastic powers which the ratification of 
the Genocide Convention would bestow 
upon the International Court of Justice 
in respect to the President, the Con- 
gress, and the Supreme Court and other 
inferior Federal courts, the proponents 
of ratification assert that these agencies 
of the Government of the United States 
do not have to obey the rulings of the 
International Court of Justice if they 
deem that such rulings infringe upon 
the fundamental sovereignty of the 
United States. In so doing they ignore 
the solemn obligation assumed by the 
United States under article 94 of the 
charter of the United Nations which 
reads as follows: 

Each member of the United Nations 
undertakes to comply with the decision of 
the International Court of Justice in any 
case to which it is a party. 


The charter of the United Nations 
clearly contemplates that the United 
Nations will not interfere in the domes- 
tic affairs of any nation. The Genocide 
Convention goes a bow shot beyond the 
charter of the United Nations. It under- 
takes to regulate certain domestic affairs 
of the parties to it by converting what 
have always been domestic crimes into 
international crimes, and confers upon 
the International Court of Justice the 
vast powers set forth in article IX. 

Consequently, if the Senate should 
ratify it, the Genocide Convention would 
render the Connally reservation, which 
was designed to prevent the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice from exercising 
jurisdiction over any domestic affair of 
the United States, inapplicable to any of 
the matters covered by the convention, 
and would nullify the Vandenberg reser- 
vation to the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice which stipu- 
lates that American acceptance of com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court shall 
not apply to “disputes arising under a 
multilateral treaty, unless all parties to 
the treaty affected by the decision are 
also parties to the case before the Court, 
or the United States specially agrees to 
jurisdiction.” 

What I have said does not militate 
against the good intentions of those who 
drafted the Genocide Convention, or 
those who favor its ratification. All of 
us are opposed to the systematic, planned 
annihilation of any national, ethnical, 
racial, or religious group. The existing 
laws of the United States and its several 
States are adequate to punish all of the 
physical acts of violence denounced by 
the Genocide Convention. Hence the 
Senate does not need to ratify the 
Genocide Convention in order to make 
these acts punishable as crimes if com- 
mitted within the borders of our land. 

But the Senate should not permit itself 
to be persuaded by the good intentions 
of the proponents of ratification to ratify 
a convention which would have such a 
tragic impact upon the system of govern- 
ment which has always existed in our 
land, and which for the first time in our 
history undertakes to make undefined 
psychological harms inflicted in some 
undefined manner Federal and interna- 
tional crimes. 

The American Bar Association has 
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twice urged the Senate to reject the 
Genocide Convention—once in 1949 and 
again in 1970. 

In closing, I urge every Senator to read 
the booklet entitled “The Convention on 
the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide” prepared by 36 of 
the most distinguished and patriotic 
lawyers of America. 

When this convention was originally 
submitted to the Senate for ratification 
or rejection, one of America's ablest ju- 
rists, Orie L. Phillips, chief judge of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the 10th Cir- 
cuit, wrote an article entitled “The Geno- 
cide Convention: Its Effect on Our Legal 
System,” which was published in the 
American Bar Association Journal for 
August 1949. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the RECORD. 
I commend it to all Senators for their 
reading: 

THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION: Its EFFECT ON 
OUR LEGAL SYSTEM 


(By Orie L. Phillips) 


(Note.—In this article, Judge Phillips 
makes a concise, precise, analysis of the 
terms of the proposed Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of Genocide, 
and then discusses the effect of the Conven- 
tion should it be consented to by the Senate. 
He points out that under the Constitution, 
a treaty is the supreme law of the land, su- 
perior to any state constitution or statute, 
and any existing federal statute, and that 
once a treaty has been approved by the Sen- 
ate no further action is necessary to make it 
part of the municipal law of every state, 
binding upon individuals. While recognizing 
our international responsibilities, Judge 
Phillips questions the wisdom of this Con- 
vention and offers a suggestion that will 
carry out our international obligations with- 
out subjecting individual Americans to trial 
and conviction by a court that may not op- 
erate under the safeguards to an accused ac- 
corded by our legal system.) 

On June 16, 1949, the President trans- 
mitted to the Senate the Convention on 
Genocide with the request that the Senate 
give its advice and consent to its ratification. 

By this Treaty the contracting parties con- 
firm that genocide is, “A crime under in- 
ternational law which they undertake to 
prevent and punish.” 

Articles II and III of the Convention read: 


ARTICLE It 


In the present Convention, genocide means 
any of the following acts committed with in- 
tent to destroy, in whole or in part, a na- 
tional, ethnical, racial or religious group, as 
such; 

(a) Killing members of the group; 

(b) Causing serious bodily or mental harm 
to members of the group; 

(c) Deliberately inflicting on the group 
conditions of life calculated to bring about 
its physical destruction in whole or in part; 

(d) Imposing measures intended to pre- 
vent births within the group; 

(e) Forcibly transferring children of the 
group to another group. 

ARTICLE III 

The following acts shall be punishable: 

(a) Genocide; 

(b) Conspiracy to commit genccide: 

(c) Direct and public incitement to com- 
mit genocide; 

(a) Attempt to commit genocide; 

(e) Complicity in genocide. 

Article V obligates the contracting parties 
to enact the necessary legislation to give 
effect to the provisions of the Convention 
and to provide effective penalties “for per- 
sons guilty of genocide or any of the other 
acts enumerated in Article II." 
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Article VI provides that “persons charged 
with genocide or any of the other acts 
enumerated in Article II shall be tried by a 
competent tribunal of the state” in which 
the act was committed, or by “such inter- 
national penal tribunal as may have juris- 
diction with respect to such contracting 
parties which shall have accepted its 
jurisdiction.” 

Article IX provides that disputes between 
the contracting parties relating to the “in- 
terpretation, application or fulfillment of the 
present convention,” shall be submitted to 
the International Court of Justice at the 
request of any party to the dispute. 

Thus, it will be seen that it is proposed 
by the action of the President, consented to 
by two-thirds of the Senators present: when 
Senate action is taken, to define certain acts, 
which have traditionally been regarded as 
domestic crimes, as international crimes and 
to obligate the United States to provide for 
their punishment and for the trial of persons 
accused thereof either in our domestic courts 
or in an international tribunal. 


Treaty-making power is reviewed 


It would seem appropriate, therefore, to 
review the treaty-making power. 

Section 2 of Article II of the United States 
Constitution authorizes the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur. 

The power is not one granted by the states. 
Neither did the powers of external sover- 
eignty depend on the affirmative grants of 
the Constitution. If they had not been men- 
tioned in the Constitution, they would have 
vested in the Federal Government as neces- 
sary concomitants of nationality. They em- 
brace all the powers of government neces- 
sary to maintain an effective control of in- 
ternational relations.“ 

“... the external powers of the United 
States are to be exercised without regard to 
state laws or policies.” * 

K . the field which affects international 
relations is ‘the one aspect of our govern- 
ment that from the first has been most gen- 
erally conceded imperatively to demand 
broad national authority.’ "4 

The treaty-making power is not limited by 
any express provision in the Constitution. 
But it does not authorize what the Constitu- 
tion forbids and its exercise must not be in- 
consistent with the nature of our Govern- 
ment and the relation between the states 
and the United States® 

The treaty-making power is not subject to 
the limitations imposed by the Constitution 
on the power of Congress to enact legislation, 
and treaties may be made which affect rights 
under the control of the states.’ 

Treaty is equivalent to statute 

A treaty, entered into in accordance with 
constitutional requirements, to the extent 
that it is self-executing, has the force and 
effect of a legislative enactment and to all 
intents and purposes is the equivalent of an 
Act of Congress. In addition to being an in- 
ternational contract, it becomes municipal 
law of the United States and of each of the 
states, and the judges of every state are 
bound thereby, anything in the constitution 
or laws of any state to the contrary notwith- 
standing.’ 

In the event of a conflict between a treaty 
made in accordance with constitutional re- 
quirements and the provisions of a state 
constitution or a state statute, whether en- 
acted prior or subsequently to the making 
of the treaty, the treaty will control.* 

But, a treaty may be abrogated by the en- 
actment of a subsequent federal statute 
which is clearly inconsistent therewith.” 

Thus, it will be seen that it is proposed 
that we set out on a course, under a power 
without express limitation and of broad 
scope, to enact domestic criminal law, with- 
out any concurrence by the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, the body traditionally regarded as 
closest to the people. 

Moreover, if the offenses involved should 
be regarded as international in character by 
Section 8 of Article I of the United States 
Constitution, Congress has the power “to de- 
fine and punish . . . offenses against the law 
of nations.” 


Convention would become supreme law of 
land 


Since the Convention in most respects is 
self-executing, in those respects, on ratifica- 
tion, it would become the supreme law of the 
land, That would not be true as to any other 
contracting party except France and a few 
other states. Even if non-self-executing, the 
obligation to implement the Treaty by legis- 
lation is as binding as the Treaty itself. 

It is one of our fundamental concepts that 
a legislative body, in the exercise of its power 
to declare what constitutes a crime, must de- 
fine it so as to inform persons subject there- 
to, with reasonable precision, what it intends 
to prohibit so they may have a certain and 
understandable rule of conduct and know 
what it is their duty to avoid. “A statute 
which either forbids or requires the doing of 
an act in terms so vague that men of com- 
mon intelligence must necessarily guess at 
its meaning and differ as to its application, 
violates the first essential of due process of 
law.” 19 

Do the definitions in Articles II and III of 
the Convention meet that test? 

What is a part of a national, ethnical, ra- 
cial or religious group—one member, two 
members, how many? 

If an act was done with intent to destroy 
two members of a group, although actuated 
by no malice toward the group as such, 
would that be genocide? 

Would it not be more accurate and desir- 
able if the prerequisite intent was defined as 
an act committed with intent to injure one 
of the enumerated groups as such, so as to 
make it clear the act must be directed to- 
ward the group as such and not merely at an 
individual member or members thereof? 

What is meant by mental harm? 

Does not complicity mean the act of an 
accessory, or to aid, abet, assist, or incite 
genocide? 

A person accused of an offense defined by 
the Convention, if tried by an international 
penal tribunal, would not be surrounded by 
the safeguards we accord persons charged 
with domestic crimes. 
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NORTH VIETNAM TAKES UNREAL 
ATTITUDE TOWARD PRISONERS 
MR. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, from the 

very beginning of our major involvement 
in Vietnam there has been an unreal 
quality about much that has happened. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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It is hard for Americans to understand 
much that has gone on. And much of it 
has seemed both bizarre and shocking to 
most Americans. But perhaps nothing 
that has happened is as unreal as the 
situation involving Americans captured 
by the North Vietnamese. 

The attitude the North Vietnamese 
have taken is almost as if the prisoners 
did not exist. Every now and then, when 
it suits their propaganda purposes, there 
is word from or about one of the Ameri- 
can prisoners. But that is about all. 
Strange as it seems, we do not actually 
know how many Americans are being 
held by the North Vietnamese. The best 
estimate is that there are somewhere be- 
tween 1,400 and 1,500 prisoners. But we 
really do not know because the North 
Vietnamese have never officially or 
otherwise notified our Government as to 
their number or who they are. 

This situation stems from another un- 
reality in the never-never land of South- 
east Asia. Although literally hundreds of 
thousands of North Vietnamese regulars 
are and have been fighting in and 
around South Vietnam, Hanoi has never 
admitted it is involved in the Vietnamese 
wai. 

Hanoi clings to the fiction that what 
has been going on in South Vietnam isa 
revolution conducted solely by South 
Vietnamese against the Saigon govern- 
ment. There has never been an admis- 
sion that North Vietnam gives more than 
moral support to the Vietcong. 

Because of this basic fiction, the North 
Vietnamese have not been able to admit 
that any North Vietnamese prisoners 
are being held by the American and 
South Vietnamese Governments. There- 
fore, there is missing in our negotiations 
with the North Vietnamese a basic in- 
gredient, and that is the possibility of 
prisoner exchange. 

When one side merely says there are 
not any prisoners of war, as the North 
Vietnamese say about their own men 
being heid in the South, then it becomes 
impossible to discuss prisoner exchange 
with them. 

Meanwhile, the American prisoners in 
North Vietnam and their families here 
at home are forced to suffer for this 
Communist ploy. The North Vietnamese 
have refused to notify the American 
Government of any prisoners they hold. 
They have refused to allow international 
inspection of the prisoner compounds, 
so nobody knows for sure the condition 
of the men being held, what they are 
being fed, how well they are being cared 
for—and how many of them still sur- 
vive. 

In addition, the Communists have re- 
fused to allow even the most minimal 
communication between the men and 
their families—as is prescribed by the 
Geneva Convention on Prisoners. 

To make matters worse for the an- 
guished wives and mothers of these men, 
the Hanoi government has repeatedly 
indicated there is a possibility that they 
can hear from their loved ones if they 
will take steps to denounce the American 
Government for its role in Vietnam. 

The little information we have gotten 
about prisoners has. come largely 
through the so-called peace groups in 
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the United States, and through leftist 
organizations. 

This use of prisoners for propaganda 
purposes also runs clearly counter to 
both the letter and the intent of the Ge- 
neva agreements. It in effect turns the 
prisoners into hostages, which is a con- 
cept that was discarded by civilized na- 
tions centuries ago. 

This cruelly unreal approach by the 
North Vietnamese adds to an already 
serious problem. It makes it impossible 
not only for our Government but for 
private individuals to do anything to im- 
prove the lot of the men so held. 

As President Nixon has pointed out, 
we will not allow these men to be used 
as hostages. Our Government is con- 
tinuing to make every effort through 
every open diplomatic channel, to get 
the point across to Hanoi. I believe we 
must redouble that effort to use what- 
ever means are available to force the 
Communists at the conference table to 
accept the fact that this is a point which 
must be negotiated if we are ever to 
achieve peace in the area. 


ADMISSION OF LARGER JET AIR- 
CRAFT TO NATIONAL AIRPORT 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration’s decision 
to admit larger jet aircraft to National 
Airport came as a rude surprise to some 
Members of the Senate who had been as- 
sured that no such action would be 
taken. 

The decision follows three studies— 
two by staff members of the FAA—rec- 
ommending in the strongest terms 
against permitting the Boeing 727-200, 
at National. 

Mr. President, this decision is certain 
to jeopardize the future of Dulles Inter- 
national Airport. Dulles was built at a 
cost to the taxpayers of $115 million, and 
is has been subsidized every year since it 
was opened. Congress has the right to 
expect that the agency charged with op- 
erating this airport would do all in its 
power to see that Dulles becomes a prof- 
itable enterprise. Certainly it would be 
expected that no decision which is ob- 
viously against the best interest of Dulles 
would be made. 

Mr. President, I shall have more to say 
or. this subject in the days ahead, but at 
this time I ask unanimous consent that 
three editorials be printed in the RECORD: 
A WTOP editorial entitled “FAA Playing 
a Sneaky Trick at National,” broadcast 
April 23 and 24; a second WTOP edito- 
rial, entitled “FAA Believability Wrecked 
on Stretch Jets at National,” broadcast 
May 20 and 21; and an editorial, entitled 
“ ‘Stretch Jets’ and Dulles,” published 
in the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 
May 22, 1970. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FAA PLAYING SNEAKY TRICK AT NATIONAL 

(WTOP editorial, Apr. 23 and 24, 1970) 

The Federal Aviation Administration is 
playing a sneaky, despicable trick at Na- 
tional Airport. 

The FAA now is allowing bigger-capacity 
jets to use the field—something the agency 
has said time after time it wouldn't do. 

During the recent air controllers’ walkout, 
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the FAA lifted its ban on the so-called 
“stretch” jets in what it claimed was a tem- 
porary move to help ease the air-travel situ- 
ation. Now, however, with the walkout ended, 
the FAA says it will continue to allow air- 
lines to bring in the bigger planes. We need 
to study the situation more broadly, says the 
FAA, “to properly assess the public interest.” 

That’s pure balderdash. The public in- 
terest will be served by phasing-down ac- 
tivity at National Airport. The stretch-jets 
will do exactly the opposite, particularly in 
terms of adding a bigger load to terminal 
facilities which already are badly over- 
crowded. 

The FAA, you see, has been scheming for a 
long time to get a bigger National Airport. 
This latest maneuver is an obvious piece of 
strategy to create what amounts to arti- 
ficial pressure for a modernized, expanded 
facility. 

At Senate hearings last year, FAA spokes- 
men gave repeated assurances that stretch- 
jets and airbuses would not be permitted to 
use National. Arven Saunders of the FAA 
went on to say, “we will not change our 
policy.” 

Well, they’ve changed it, all right. 

The FAA speaks reverently of “the public 
interest,” but it hasn’t even bothered to 
consult the public. Its tactics in this affair 
have been evasive and deceitful. It’s one 
more justification for Congress to create a 
locally-oriented authority to run Washing- 
ton's airports. 

Meanwhile, the FAA should end its tricks 
and get the bigger jets out of National Air- 
port. 

This was a WTOP Editorial—Norman Davis 
speaking for WTOP. 


[WTOP editorial, May 20 and 21, 1970] 


FAA BELIEVABILITY WRECKED ON STRETCH- 
Jets AT NATIONAL 


The Federal Aviation Administration has 
virtually wrecked its believability in the 
matter of allowing stretch-jets to use Na- 
tional Airport. The best thing it can do is 
ban the big jets immediately. 

A Senate hearing this week chaired by 
Virginia Senator William Spong laid on the 
record a shabby string of excuses and tricks 
by the agency which operates National and 
Dulles airports. 

The FAA's clandestine decision a few 
weeks ago to lift the ban on the stretch 
version of the Boeing 727 flew in the face of 
repeated reassurances to Congress that it 
wouldn't be done. 

Most devastating of all, however, is a study 
done by ranking staff members of the FAA 
earlier this year and disclosed publicly this 
week by Senator Spong. If the bigger 727’s 
were allowed into National, says the study, 
the airlines would reap a financial “bo- 
nanza.” The government and the taxpayers, 
it goes on, would suffer a “substantial loss.” 
The study concludes that the growth of 
Dulles airport would be substantially re- 
tarded, and the prospect for a regional air- 
port system would be jeopardized. 

The FAA hierarchy, of course, went right 
ahead and did it. It was a political decision, 
in our view, which utterly ignored the pub- 
lic interest. 

One of the most disturbing aspects of the 
FAA study is the unusually cozy alliance 
which seems to emerge between the airlines 
themselves and the agency charged on be- 
half of the public with regulating the air- 
lines. 

FAA administrator John Shaffer tried at 
the Senate hearing to minimize the signifi- 
cance of his own staff’s report, but it didn't 
wash well. His testimony in general about 
the stretch-jet affair can only be described 
as lame. 

The FAA, in effect, has shot down its own 
case. We hope Senator Spong and others in 
Congress will look much more deeply into 
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the FAA’s political maneuvers regarding 
Washington's airports. 

This was a WTOP Editorial ... Norman 
Davis speaking for WTOP. 


[From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
May 22, 1970] 


STRETCH JETS AND DULLES 


Virginia Sen. William B. Spong Jr. is right 
in trying to make sure that all reasonable 
steps are taken to promote the use of the 
giant Dulles International Airport. 

One way to promote Dulles (and also 
Friendship International Airport in nearby 
Maryland) is to limit the size of planes that 
can use the Washington National Airport. 

National, located only a few miles from 
downtown Washington, is an extremely busy 
airport, and the theory is that it should con- 
fine its operations to smaller planes and let 
Dulles and Friendship handle the big ones. 

Under that theory, until a few months ago 
the Federal Aviation Administration had 
prohibited the Boeing 727 “stretch jets” from 
landing at National. (These planes get their 
name from the fact that they are, in effect, 
the original Boeing 727 that has been 
“stretched” by lengthening the fuselage 
about 20 feet, making room for additional 
passengers.) 

On April 9, however, the “stretch jets” 
began using National under what was be- 
lieved to be only temporary FAA authoriza- 
tion. FAA lifted its ban because these larger 
aircraft were needed to serve the traveling 
public during the air traffic controllers’ work 
slowdown, it was explained. 

But on Tuesday of this week, Sen. Spong 
and other members of the Senate’s District 
of Columbia Committee charged the FAA 
with simply using the work slowdown as an 
excuse to do what it had planned to do all 
along—that is, to bring the “stretch jets” 
into National. And John H. Shaffer, FAA ad- 
ministrator, admitted to the committee that 
the federal agency was considering the pos- 
sibility of allowing the planes to use the air- 
port on a permanent basis. 

Spong released a memorandum written by 
officials of the Bureau of National Capital 
Airports, an FAA subsidiary, which declared 
that allowing the big jets to use National 
would produce a “financial bonanza” for the 
airlines but would seriously damage efforts 
to develop Dulles and Friendship. The study 
was dated Jan. 12, months before the FAA 
lifted its ban on the “stretch jets,” but 
Shaffer told the committee Tuesday he 
hadn’t seen the memorandum. 

The airlines have contended that if the 
larger jets are permitted to use National 
on a permanent basis, it would not add to 
congestion, since fewer planes could handle 
the same number of passengers. 

This view is strongly denied by opponents. 
But if the airlines’ contention is correct the 
National can accommodate the planes with- 
out difficulty, then it would be hard to argue 
against such use merely on the grounds that 
Dulles and Friendship need more business. 
Admittedly, National is far more convenient 
to Washington than is Dulles, for instance, 
which is 26 miles away and not easy to get 
to by ground transportation. 

Nevertheless, since several senators say 
the FAA had assured them that the “stretch 
jets” would never be allowed to land at Na- 
tional, and since the planes are still there 
even though the controllers’ slowdown is 
over, it does appear that the federal agency 
has been candid in this whole matter. Sen. 
Spong’s criticism is justified. 


THE NEED FOR RURAL WATER AND 
WASTE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
many of our Nation’s problems can be 
traced to the unbalanced distribution of 
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population across our great land. All too 
often, we have allowed our cities to 
develop into great unmanageable 
sprawls. It is becoming increasingly more 
difficult and more expensive to provide 
the necessary public services so desper- 
ately needed by our urban citizens. In 
addition, high population density in 
many metropolitan areas has tended to 
aggravate social problems: crime, drug 
abuse, and pollution. 

At the same time, many rural com- 
munities are steadily deteriorating; and 
as a result, young people in rural Amer- 
ica must go to the cities in search of 
better opportunities for employment, 
education, and public services. 

The Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that our population will increase 
by an additional 80 to 100 million more 
people by the year 2000; and if past 
trends continue, three-quarters of this 
increase will be in the metropolitan 
areas—already far too crowded. A better 
urban-rural balance demands that we 
give much greater attention to promot- 
ing growth and development of our small 
rural communities. 

The lack of adequate water distribu- 
tion and waste disposal systems is a 
serious obstacle to the continued devel- 
opment, and in some cases survival, of 
small rural communities. Yet, despite 
these needs, the Administration in the 
1971 budget is proposing to reduce funds 
for rural water and waste disposal grants 
administered by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration to $24 million. This pro- 
posed reduction would amount to nearly 
a 50-percent decrease from the ap- 
propriation of $46 million for 1970. 

In addition, the administration’s pro- 
posed budget for 1971 reduces the funds 
for the Farmers Home Administration 
loans to finance rural water and waste 
disposal systems $18 million below the 
estimated total of $144 million for 1970. 

A recent letter from Mr. Wesley Bock- 
man, mayor of Winona, Mo., a town of 
some 800 persons, illustrates the serious 
problems currently confronting many 
small rural communities because of the 
lack of needed public facilities. Mr. 
Bockman presents that the lack of an 
adequate sewer system in Winona is 
seriously hampering efforts to improve 
housing, to attract new business and in- 
dustry to the community, and to pro- 
vide better public services. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Mr. Bockman 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crry oF Wryona, Mo., 
April 28, 1970. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: A telegram 
from you, Senator Eagleton and Congress- 
man Burlison came to my attention as Mayor 
of Winona. By way of explanation, my 
brother, W. M. Bockman, was Mayor but 
died of a heart attack early last year and I 
was elected to succeed him. 

Before I get into the matter of the tele- 
gram, may I say that I have felt from time 
to time that I should write to commend 
and encourage you in your work as Sen- 
ator. During your first campaign you came 
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into my little store to shake hands and ask 
support. You have served us well with your 
sound judgment and your determination 
that we should know what is taking place. 
I hope and believe your present campaign 
will also be successful. 

The telegram stated $45,000.00 had been 
allocated to the OEO here for assistance in 
securing funds and developing facilities. We 
appreciate the efforts to help this part of 
the country and I hope what I have to say 
is not taken as a gripe but as an attempt 
to place the situation in the perspective seen 
by some of us who are also struggling with 
these problems. 

Our most critical need in this little town 
is a sewer system. Lack of it is seriously ham- 
pering housing, business and industry. We 
have lost a substantial number of jobs in 
the past two years, not because industry 
didn’t need them but because community 
facilities and opportunities were not suf- 
ficient to persuade them (the workers) to 
stay. 

Like thousands of other communities, the 
ever increasing need to serve larger schools, 
industry, more homes, self-service laundry, 
etc. has built up to a major problem. Per- 
haps enough has been invested in septic 
tanks and makeshift disposal facilities to 
have paid for an adequate system. However, 
that investment can not be reclaimed and 
we are left with more than the community 
can handle without financial assistance. 

There does not seem to be any shortage of 
technical assistance or agencies who are will- 
ing and anxious to help. I would even go 
so far as to say that sometimes it seems 
we are being smothered by the organizations 
trying to help and are starving for the funds 
to do the actual work. 

We have access to the facilities of the Re- 
gional Planning Commission through which 
development programs must be cleared. We 
have been offered assistance by the County 
Health Office, State Health Dept., Missouri 
Water Pollution Board, Air Conservation 
Commission, Geological Survey, Conservation 
Agencies, Vista Worker, University Extension 
Service, Farmers Home Administration and 
others. 

The most promising help has come from 
the Farmers Home Administration. After 
reaching dead ends on other attempts we 
applied for assistance through them. The last 
word from them was that the project is 
worthy of consideration but there are no 
funds. 

It doesn't raise our hopes much to see 
funds being used to establish new positions 
when there is a shortage of funds to do the 
projects laid out by those already assigned 
to various agencies. If you are wondering why 
such action is taken without review by those 
affected by it, we are in the same boat. Your 
telegram was the first notice I had of it. 

I realize the OEO grant has already been 
approved and I am not seeking a cancella- 
tion. If I can assist I will do so, Our greater 
need, however, is for funds to carry on work 
already in the works. 

The Farmers Home Administration has 
been a big help here. With its recently broad- 
ened program it can provide us with most 
of the help we need in the line of housing 
and community facilities at a minimum cost 
to the Government if adequate funds are 
provided for it. 

Grants or loans made available to a com- 
munity should be conditioned upon action 
by that community to insure that the same 
problems will not build up again. 

Thanks for letting me get some of this off 
my chest. We appreciate the effort you have 
made to help develop Missouri and ask your 
support in solving our present problem. 

Respectfully yours, 
WESLEY BOCKMAN. 
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J. GEORGE STEWART 


MR. BOGGS. Mr. President, Members 
of Congress lost a valued friend with the 
passing of J. George Stewart over the 
past weekend. As one who knew George 
Stewart for most of my life, I feel the 
deep loss today of a good friend. 

George Stewart, who would have been 
80 years old next week, was the eighth 
man to hold the important office of 
Architect of the Capitol. During this 16 
years in that position, Congress has seen 
a sharp increase in its need for space. 
George Stewart devoted great attention 
to the task of fulfilling this need. 

A native of Wilmington, Del., George 
Stewart received his bachelor’s degree in 
civil engineering from the University of 
Delaware. Since his graduation he was 
an active and enthusiastic alumnus of 
that university. He served as a Member 
of the House of Representatives from 
Delaware from 1935 to 1937. In addition 
to this background, he brought to the 
position of Architect of the Capitol his 
experience in the operation of his own 
construction business prior to when he 
was appointed by President Eisenhower 
in 1954. 

He also served as a member of the 
Capitol Police Board, the District of Co- 
lumbia Zoning Commission, the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, and the Commission for the Ex- 
tension of the Capitol, and was Director 
of the U.S. Botanical Garden. 

To his children and other family mem- 
bers, I wish to extend my deep sympa- 
thies and condolences. 


VISITS TO SENATORS BY 
STUDENT DELEGATIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the last 2 weeks, all Senators have 
had the opportunity to meet with a great 
many student delegations and to discuss 
with them issues of vital importance to 
our country. I have met with a large 
number of these young people—many 
from my own State and many others 
from all sections of the country. 

Although I have not fully agreed with 
all that these young Americans have had 
to say, I want to say that I was much im- 
pressed with the majority of them. I was 
impressed with their sincerity, their 
idealism, and their dedication to improv- 
ing the conditions of the world. Natural- 
ly, some of those whom I have seen 
might be classed among the radical stu- 
dent groups that we read and hear so 
much about these days. But a vast 
majority are determined to work within 
the framework of our time-honored polit- 
ical institutions, and I am much encour- 
aged by this. 

Much as we all deplore the instances 
of student violence, vandalism, and de- 
struction that have occurred on many of 
our campuses, and much as we deplore 
the two instances of tragic reaction by 
the forces attempting to maintain order, 
the people of this country will be making 
a serious mistake if, on the one hand, we 
judge all our young people by the actions 
of a few radicals and those that they 
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mislead, and, on the other hand, if we 
judge our institutions—“The Establish- 
ment,” if you please—on the basis of 
what happened at Kent State and Jack- 
son State. I have great faith in our 
American institutions, and I have great 
faith that the next generation of leaders 
will preserve them. 

Certainly, we cannot expect this next 
generation to preserve our system, un- 
less we now preserve their right to be 
heard. We have done that these last 2 
weeks. The Nation has done it. Our young 
people have been heard in Congress and 
across the land, and, I believe, it has been 
a healthy thing for America. In preserv- 
ing the right of young Americans to make 
their views known, however, they must be 
made to understand that the greatest 
threat to that right lies in the activities 
of those few radicals who preach lawless- 
ness, violence, and revolution. 

On Thursday of this week, the Wash- 
ington Post reprinted on its editorial 
page excerpts from a speech made by my 
fellow Alabamian, Postmaster General 
Winton Blount, at a meeting in Wilming- 
ton, Del. Although I did not seethe text 
of the entire speech, the part that was 
printed in the Post was an excellent 
analysis of the situation that exists in 
America today. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 21, 1970] 
GENERAL BLOUNT ON THE YOUNG 
(By Winton M. Blount) 

Whatever the questions, whatever the an- 
swers, we have been on a collision course with 
reality in America. We came to reality in a 
burst of gunfire in Ohio two weeks ago and, 
as the country held its breath in that dark 
silence, we understood finally that America 
cannot move to the third century of its free- 
dom at war with its children... . 

I think the significance of the past ten 
days rests in the fact that Americans are 
beginning to lower their voices. One might 
wish that we could have the time now to 
breathe and examine where we are without 
the pressures of publicity and the passions 
of politics, but we cannot. Still, I think our 
young people are ready to believe that the 
promise to listen to the voices that have de- 
spaired of being heard—that that promise 
stands, and it will be kept... . 

It is important to listen to the questions 
they are asking and also to examine the an- 
swers they are offering. There is a vast basis 
for mutual understanding with the young; 
there are vast differences as well. But differ- 
ence is the driving force in the dialectical 
process that takes us forward. So let us un- 
derstand those differences, and respect them. 

When we see war as & political reality, they 
see peace as a moral imperative. When we 
speak of making the world safe for democ- 
racy, they speak of making the world safe for 
humanity. When we point to history and the 
lessons of past wars, they point to the future 
and answer with the hope that we can put 
wars by. When we point to what has been ac- 
complished, they point to what remains to 
be accomplished. 

It is a simple matter to see in our differ- 
ences that the young are naive, that their 
view of the world suffers from a superabun- 
dance of idealism, and a lack of reality and 
the hard lessons that come with responsibil- 
ity. And if we see only in these terms, then 
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we miss the more important fact that beyond 
our differences we share a vast community 
of interest. ... 

It is from this base that we can reach out 
and help the young to grow and come to civic 
maturity. And it would be wrong to ignore 
what has already been accomplished here, 
both with and for the young. 

This administration has gotten the first 
positive changes in the draft system, and 
draft reforms continue. This is a matter 
which has been discussed with students. So 
are the SALT talks underway in Vienna. So 
is de-escalation in Southeast Asia. So is the 
effort to lower the voting age. 

I think that as the young make demands, 
they should recognize that there is move- 
ment—that there is progress. 

These are all matters which concern them. 
These are matters which affect their wel- 
fare, and these issues have been discussed 
with students and other young people. 

So there has been communication. But we 
can have more. We can listen to their ideas. 
And I think we can and must expect them to 
listen. to ours. They have not always done 
this. We can weigh their concerns. We can 
explain our actions. We can take them into 
those councils where decisions are made. 

Good universities have done this for 
years. President Nixon has asked his depart- 
ment heads to do this, and we have done so, 
and we will do more. But let business do it as 
well. Let industry do it. Let local govern- 
ment do it. Let us together find ways to 
bring these people into their society. 

Last March, a group of students from 
Princeton asked if they could visit me in my 
office, and I invited them down. Last Friday 
they came. 

They were naturally very much concerned 
about Cambodia. But in a deeper sense they 
were concerned about America—concerned 
about our priorities, and about the assump- 
tions on which we base those priorities. And 


they were concerned about their place—their 
future in America. 


I was greatly impressed with their under- 
standing, with their ability to advance an ar- 
gument, and their ability to analyze differ- 
ences of opinion. I was impressed with their 
willingness to listen. 

We reached no agreement in our discus- 
sion. We clarified some disagreements. But 
the most hopeful note, it seemed to me, 
came at the end. I asked them if young peo- 
ple felt so closed out and alienated that we 
could no longer find a mutually acceptable 
basis for action, and they said no. They said 
generally that young people wanted to try 
again, to stay within the system, and make it 
work, 

I think there is cold political comfort 
here. They indicated they will try to change 
the Congress to their liking—that they will 
be in opposition to many of the policies of 
the Nixon administration. I think we would 
be very foolish to underestimate the effect 
they are going to have in the upcoming elec- 
tions, and in 1972. The brains, the devotion, 
and the energy they can bring to their cause 
is a formidable combination. So they are 
going to try to make their views prevail. 
Some of them are going to be disillusioned 
if they aren't completely successful .. . 

They must understand that those who 
have power are going to try to hold it. Those 
who decide are going to defend their deci- 
sions. This doesn’t mean they are invulnera- 
ble, that power can’t be transferred, and de- 
cisions changed. They can. 

But it has to happen in the center. It has 
to happen through the system. It has to hap- 
pen at the ballot box. I don't think our trou- 
bles are over. The radicals on both fringes 
can't survive without turmoil and bitterness 
and they’re going to try to create more of it. 
But I think we've turned the corner. There 
was a silent majority too among the young, 
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and among the students, and they are 
speaking out now. I think we're going to get 
an accommodation with this generation. 


CONSEQUENCES OF AMERICAN 
ACTIONS IN INDOCHINA 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
alleged that we are fighting in Vietnam 
to halt the spread of communism, and 
particularly to thwart the advance of 
Communist China’s influence in Asia. 
However, our policies in Indochina, 
which have depleted billions of dollars of 
our resources, divided our Nation, and 
demanded the sacrifice of nearly 50,000 
American lives, almost seems to fulfill 
Chairman Mao’s prediction about us. 
Furthermore, the incursion into Cambo- 
dia and the consequent widening of the 
war have given further credence to those 
in Peking and Hanoi who believe that 
peace can never come to Indochina 
through negotiations. Rather, eventual 
victory will come from an arduous and 
protracted struggle, they argue. Of 
course, there is a faction in Hanoi that 
believes negotiations should be pursued, 
claiming that the United States. will 
eventually commit itself to a military 
withdrawal and negotiated settlement. 
Our actions in Cambodia could not have 
been better calculated to weaken the 
position of this moderate element and 
strengthen those who advocate a pro- 
tracted struggle. 

In Sunday’s Washington Post Joseph 
Kraft explores these diplomatic conse- 
quences of our current actions in Indo- 
china with great clarity and, in my 
judgment, great precision. Also, in the 
New Republic for May 23, Robert Yoa- 
kum sets forth in the style of political 
satire a fascinating view of how Peking 
is likely to view our latest ventures in 
Indochina. I ask unanimous consent that 
these articles be printed in the Recorp. 
Amendment No. 609—the amendment 
to end the war—would commit us to a 
responsible plan of disengagement from 
Vietnam. There would be no better way 
to dispel the dire predictions of the Chi- 
nese to discourage those hard line ele- 
ments who advocate protracted war, and 
to enliven the hope of a negotiated set- 
tlement of this conflict. These articles 
further point out the advisability of 
adopting this approach to solving the 
Indochina war. 3 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 24, 1970] 
THE CAMBODIAN IMPASSE—U.S. ACTIONS ELATE 

COMMUNIST WAR HAWKS; REVIVE HOPES FOR 

A “TOTAL VICTORY” 

(By Joseph Kraft) 

Paris.—Crazy as it may seem in Washing- 


ton, the American actions in Cambodia have 
stirred a wild elation on the other side. Paris 
representatives of the insurgent movements 
in South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia are 
suddenly talking up the Chinese theory of 
winning a “total victory” over the United 
States. 

A few leaders in North Vietnam, backed by 
Russia, continue to push for a political set- 
tlement. But in the heady atmosphere engen- 
dered by the Cambodian foray, they are hav- 
ing hard going. 
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The Chinese theory of “total victory” over 
the United States is old stuff. The basic idea 
is that American forces can be lured into 
extended ground combat on the Asian main- 
land. These forces will spread themselves 
thin holding onto occupied cities. Eventu- 
ally—as Mao Tse Tung's designated succes- 
sor, Marshal Lin Piao, put it—‘The coun- 
tryside will overcome the cities,” 

The transfusion of that idea to the guer- 
rilla movements operating in South Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia took place at the Indo- 
chinese People’s Conference of April 24-25. 
The meeting was held in China a couple of 
hundred miles southwest of Canton, It 
brought together the chief Vietnamese in- 
surgent leaders—Chairman Nguyen Huu Tho, 
from the Revolutionary Government of 
South Vietnam; Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
the recently deposed ruler in Phnom Penh, 
for Cambodia, and Prince Souphanouvong for 
the Pathet Lao. 

Premier Chou En-Lai of China went to the 
meeting for the final banquet. But the Chi- 
nese have made almost no use of the fact 
in their propaganda. Peking does not want to 
seem to be influencing the Indochinese in- 
surgents who are, all by themselves, pushing 
the Chinese thesis. 

For example, Prince Sihanouk in his speech 
to the conference stressed the line of never 
coming to terms with the United States. He 
said that “diplomacy, negotiations, confer- 
ences and even friendly neutrality represent 
a mortal danger”; only “armed combat could 
annihilate this danger.” 

Chau. Seng, Sihanouk’s representative 
here in Paris and a colleague at the confer- 
ence, goes even further in pushing the Chi- 
nese line. “If the United States wants to 
clean out the Vietcong sanctuaries,” he said 
the other day, “they will find these sanc- 
tuaries everywhere—even as far away as 
Peking.” And when I asked him whether the 
Cambodian guerrillas planned to retake 
Phnom Penh for Prince Sihanouk, he re- 
plied: “Why, so you Americans can bomb 
us?” 

Though the Vietcong, or provisional gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam, are supposed 
in Washington to be pure puppets of Hanoi, 
their representatives are also working the 
Chinese theme. The other day, Nguyen Van 
Tien, the number two man in their delega- 
tion to the peace talks, observed: “You 
couldn't win fighting in South Vietnam, 
What makes you think you can win by 
spreading yourself thin over a much wider 
area? That just opens holes for us behind 
your lines.” 

Maybe this is all bravado and propaganda, 
put on for an American journalist. But those 
North Vietnamese known to be interested in 
keeping negotiations alive don't act that way. 
On the contrary, they are bestirring them- 
selves to prevent the foreclosing of the nego- 
tiating option. 

The presence of Premier Pham Van Dong 
at the conference in China is indicative. 
Normally Hanoi should have sent a party 
figure—not a man from the government. But 
the available party leader was ‘Truong 
Chinh, a well-known partisan of the Chinese 
approach. Presumably Pham Van Dong, a 
leader with Moscow ties, was sent to prevent 
tipping the balance all the way in the Chi- 
nese direction. 

In that connection, it is notable that Ha- 
noi, not Peking, broke the news that the 
conference took place in China and in the 
presence of Chou En-lai- For Hanoi’s interest 
is to emphasize that the new, bellicose line 
is not indigenous to the insurgents but more 
a product of Chinese infiuence. 

The same point emerges from the recent 
long stay of Lee Duan, the first secretary of 
the North Vietnamese party, in Moscow, Lee 
Duan, another leader with Moscow ties is 
also thought to be a partisan of a negotiated 
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settlement. Almost certainly, he was trying 
to work out with the Russians a joint strat- 
egy for holding the negotiating possibility 
open against the Chinese pressure to go to 
protracted warfare. In that connection, it 
may be that the curious statement made by 
the Soviet ambassador to the United Nations, 
Jacob Malik, on behalf of another Geneva 
conference was really an effort to break up 
the push of the Asian Communists to seal 
off the negotiating possibility. 

Right now, the outcome of this maneuver- 
ing on the other side seems to be in doubt. 
The three chief North Vietnamese represent- 
atives in the Paris talks—politburo member 
Le Duc Tho, Ambassador Xuan Thuy and 
Col. Ha Van Lau—are all back in Hanoi for 
consultation. Almost certainly there is 2a 
question as to whether the Paris talks should 
be continued. 

Whatever the outcome of these discussions, 
there is at least available now a much better 
picture of the lineup on the other side as 
regards negotiations. There are important 
partisans for political settlement in Hanoi. 
They are not soft-liners. They insist that 
American troops withdraw entirely from 
Vietnam, and on changes in the Saigon gov- 
ernment to include figures known to favor 
political settlement. However, they still 
think these goals through jawing as well as 
warring. 

But there are also important partisans of 
the fight to the finish in China—and among 
the various guerrilla movements. They are 
deeply suspicious of negotiations as an Amer- 
ican trick designed to weaken their morale 
and slow down their military operation. 

And the more the United States intensifies 
its operations, the more it expands the war 
and supports the present regime in Saigon, 
the more it strengthens the hand of those 
on the other side who believe they can 
achieve their goals only in protracted war. 


[From the New Republic, May 23, 1970] 
CHAIRMAN Mao’s BREAKTHROUGH 


(By Robert H. Yoakum) 


My Chinere acquaintance was impeccably 
dressed and spoke almost perfect English. I 
asked what kind of work he did. 

“My work is traveling for the People’s Re- 
public of China,” answered Mr. Hee. Then he 
added with a mischieyous grin, “To see how 
things are going.” 

“And how are things going?” 

“Very, very well. Your government's inva- 
sion of Cambodia was exactly on schedule.” 

“What schedule?” I asked. 

“Our schedule,” said Mr, Hee. 

“I don't understand,” I said, feeling irri- 
tated and embarrassed. 

“Well,” said Mr. Hee, “several years ago our 
great leader, Chairman Mao, made a major 
psychological-geopolitical breakthrough. He 
learned that Americans fear, above all other 
things, losing face. This discovery by itself 
would not show that Chairman Mao is a 
genius; it was the application he made of it. 

“*What we shall do,’ said Chairman Mao, 
‘is to use this American fear of losing face 
to suck them deeper and deeper into a psy- 
chological-economic-political-military strug- 
gle that they cannot win. We shail help them 
to bleed themselves to death. And we shall do 
this without employing one Chinese soldier.’ 

“This new policy was tested in a few small 
incidents,” Mr, Hee continued, “the way your 
capitalists test products in local markets be- 
fore selling them nationally. It worked per- 
fectly. Then we launched the full program in 
Vietnam. From that point on you have been 
moving on our schedule 

“Our Chairman then further refined this 
plan. He called it the Self-Perpetuating Prin- 
ciple of Self-Destructive Face-Saving. It 
means that you make your enemy lose face in 
such a way that he thinks he is keeping it 
while everyone else is watching him lose it. 
He undermines his own prestige, and pub- 
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licly ‘humiliates himself—all the while talk- 
ing loudly about how he will not be humili- 
ated. It is the ultimate form of humiliation. 
And the enemy himself sustains the processes 
of his own unwitting suicide.” 

I shuddered. 

“For example,” Mr. Hee continued, “in the 
invasion of Cambodia it was necessary for 
President Nixon to say. . . .”” Mr. Hee pulled 
a newspaper clipping from his pocket “. . . 
‘I would rather be a one-term President 
than be a two-term President at the cost of 
seeing America become a second-rate power, 
and see this nation accept the first defeat 
in its proud 190-year history.’ 

“You understand?” asked Mr. Hee. “We 
tell the rest of the world that you are fight- 
ing in Asia, killing tens of thousands of 
Asians, because you are power-mad and ter- 
rified of defeat at the hands of the ordinary 
people. You say you are fighting in Asia to 
help the Asians. But who do they believe 
when they read that your President has said 
he fears American defeat, and America be- 
coming a second-rate power? The Asians see 
that you are mainly afraid of losing your 
face, not of their losing their heads. You 
do not see this. So you unwittingly hasten 
your own doom. 

“Another example of how you lose face 
while you are keeping it: Your President says 
one day that he will withdraw 150,000 
troops. Then ten days later he says it is 
necessary to invade Cambodia in order to 
protect American troops. If they are in such 
great danger now, how could he earlier have 
promised to weaken them by greatly reduc- 
ing their numbers? That is precisely the kind 
of public announcement that is anticipated 
in the Self-Perpetuating Principle of Self- 
Destructive Face-Saving. 

“Look at the results brought by the ap- 
plication of Chairman Mao’s Principle: 

“First, your military men have been dis- 
credited. The more mistakes they make, the 
more ridiculous they look. The more ridicu- 
lous they look, the more face they lose. The 
more face they lose, the more they extend 
themselves. And the more they extend them- 
selves, the more mistakes they make. 

“Second, ten years ago there were almost 
no Communists in America. Now there are 
Communists in every slum and on every 
campus. 

“Third, you have spent more than $100 
billion on the Vietnam war, or the equiva- 
lent of about $3500 for each Vietnamese— 
an amount on which one could retire in that 
country. But instead of buying peasant pros- 
perity which could have ruined us you 
have used the money on war and killing 
and face-saving, leaving yourself a legacy 
of hatred on which we will flourish. 

“Fourth, you have not made South Viet- 
nam into a showplace of capitalist glories, 
but rather into a showplace of continued 
poverty, disease, prostitution, and massive 
corruption. 

“Fifth, your economy is beginning to come 
apart under the pressure of maintaining 
face everywhere, just as we thought it 
would. 

“Sixth, your society is also coming apart 
because there are some Americans who do 
not care about saving face. The black faces, 
especially,- do not care about saving white 
faces.” 

“But,” I protested, “what if the people 
who want to save the country prevail over 
those who want to save face? Wouldn’t your 
whole plan go down the drain?” 

“Yes, it would,” Mr. Hee admitted, “and 
we were concerned when President Johnson 
left Washington. No one worried more about 
saving face than he. But we need not have 
worried. The three most admired men in 
your nation, according to the Gallup Poll— 
President Nixon, Billy Graham, and Vice 
President Agnew—are all greatly afraid of 
losing face. We have nothing to fear." 

Mr. Hee giggled, as though remembering 
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something funny. “You know,” he- said, 
“until Chairman Mao made the breakthrough 
we had much trouble understanding you 
Occidentals. You look alike, you sound alike, 
and you hold life very cheaply. Even on the 
streets you attack one another, and your 
television each night dramatizes hundreds 
of horrible, violent, senseless deaths. You 
even let children watch. We had no idea how 
to deal with you. 

“Now, after Chairman Mao’s discovery, we 
still don’t understand you very well, but we 
do know how to deal with you.” 

“Can you tell me what is planned for our 
future?” I asked. 

“The future, ..." Mr Hee smiled scrutably; 
I could see that much had been planned for 
us. “Well, we shall wait until you are as 
mired in Cambodia as you are in Vietnam. 
Then Laos. Then Burma, India, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq. ...” 

“Wait!" I almost shouted. ‘“You’re taking 
us right into the Middle East. That might 
mean war with Russia as well!” 

“Ah, so?" said Mr. Hee. 


SUPPORT URGED FOR ISRAEL 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
situation in the Middle East has become 
more ominous in past weeks. There is 
more cause for concern at this moment 
than at any time since the 1967 war. 

We have now witnessed a dramatic 
change in the balance of power in that 
area due to the introduction of Soviet 
pilots and SAM missiles in Egypt. 

The gravity of these recent events has 
prompted me to propose, and caused sev- 
eral Senators to join with me in send- 
ing, a letter to President Nixon, urging 
that he sell the requested jets to Israel 
and that he take meaningful and sub- 
stantive steps to demonstrate our con- 
tinued support for the State of Israel. 

The letter was signed by six Senators: 
The Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLE- 
TON), the Senator from New York (Mr. 
GOODELL), the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucHes), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. Youns). I know that 
many other Senators of both parties 
would have joined us in signing the letter 
if there had been sufficient time and 
opportunity for them to have done so. 

I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We who are among those who believe that 
our country must disengage from the Indo- 
china war are concerned that the Soviet 
Union may be misinterpreting the spirited 
national debate in America over that war 
as a sign that our nation will not take 
effective steps to protect our vital national 
interests in the Middle East. 

We are joining in this statement to make 
plain our deep conviction that our vital na- 
tional interests are, indeed, involved in pre- 
serving the balance of power in the Middle 
East pending a final settlement of the Arab- 
Israeli dispute. 

There are fundamental differences between 
the situation in Indochina and the situa- 
tion in Israel. 

The government of Israel is a democracy. 
This is not true of the regimes our armed 
forces are supporting :n Southeast Asia. Is- 
rael asks only that we sell her the military 
equipment she needs to defend her freedom. 

South Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos ask 
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that we give them—not sell them—the mili- 
tary equipment to defend their own forms of 
repression against other forms of repression. 
Worse yet, they ask that we spill American 
blood and spend American lives in their be- 
half. Israel makes no such demand on us. 

But now we see the open use of Soviet 
pilots and Soviet troops in Egypt—an un- 
precedented assertion of Soviet power which 
threatens not only Israel but world peace. 

In providing Israel weapons to retain the 
balance of power in the Middle East, we 
would be fulfilling the doctrine which you 
announced at Guam, and your subsequent 
c..ll for “a more responsible participation by 
our foreign friends in their own defense...” 

The night you announced that American 
troops were crossing the border into Cam- 
bodia, you spoke of the firmness displayed by 
President John F. Kennedy, a firmness 
backed by the entire nation, when the Soviet 
Union attempted to place missiles in Cuba. 

It may well be that we now face in the 
Middle East a Soviet thrust that is equally 
ominous and provocative. 

The new Soviet intervention in the Middle 
East may well stem from a combination of 
Soviet misinterpretations, not only of the 
national debate over the Indochina war, but 
of the administration's decision to withhold 
the sale of the jets Israel has requested. 

So we urge that you make available to 
Israel the aircraft she needs. We also urge 
that you take whatever steps are appropriate 
to demonstrate both our willingness to work 
for peace in the Middle East and the firmness 
of our support for Israel and for those mod- 
erate Arab governments also threatened by 
the Soviet expansion. 

We urge you to consult with NATO and 
other allies in an attempt to restore a cease 
fire as a first step toward a stable peace in 
the Middle East. 

These steps would demonstrate to the 
Soviet Union that we shall not abdicate our 
responsibilities in the Middle East, as well as 
our earnest desire for peace. 

Very sincerely, 
ALAN CRANSTON 
THOMAS F, EAGLETON 
PHILIP A. HART 
HAROLD E, HUGHES 
GEORGE MCGOVERN 
STEPHEN M, YOUNG 


A CURTAIN OF IGNORANCE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen) is neces- 
sarily absent from the Senate today. I 
ask unanimous consent to have a state- 
ment and an article printed in the Rec- 
orp on his behalf. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment by Senator Hansen and the article 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CURTAIN OF IGNORANCE 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, Columnist 
Marquis Childs, in an article published in 
the Washington Post on May 22, stated that 
unless the American withdrawal from Viet- 
nam is accomplished with United Nations 
supervision, the Communists of North Viet- 
nam and of the so-called National Libera- 
tion Front may take over South Vietnam by 
force of arms. 

Mr. Childs speculates that should the 
Communists win decisively, all foreigners, in- 
cluding news reporters, would be expelled 
from the country and a “curtain of igno- 
rance would descend. 

“Behind that curtain,” Mr. Childs said, 
“the night of the longknives would begin. All 
political opposition, actual or potential, 
would be systematically eliminated. Then 
would come personal revenge....” 

Mr. Childs points out the “spine-chilling” 
massacre of an estimated 5,700 civilians— 
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men, women, and children—during the 1968 
Tet offensive at Hue. 
U.N. SUPERVISION PREREQUISITE To WITH- 
DRAWAL FROM VIETNAM 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Like the ghost at the banquet, whether it 
be a banquet of doves or hawks, the very 
words “blood bath” strike fear to the heart. 
In his press conference after the cecision 
on Cambodia President Nixon said that pre- 
cipitous withdrawal as advocated by “many 
of our very sincere critics? would allow the 
enemy to come into Vietnam and “mas- 
sacre the civilians there by the millions.” 

That is not the first time the President 
has raised the peril of mass slaughter in the 
event of a rout of American forces or a pull- 
out so abrupt that the South Vietnamese 
could not defend tae country. Not an idle 
bogey serving scare purposes, it deserves 
more serious consideration from those in 
Congress pushing for a quick end to Ameri- 
can participation in the war. 

As Sen. Harold Hughes (D-Iowa), noted 
in the joint broadcast of the four principal 
sponsors of the end-the-war amendment, 
that amendment provides that funds may be 
used after the cut-off for the safe and sys- 
tematic withdrawal of United States military 
personnel, the exchange of prisoners and 
“for the arrangement of asylum for Viet- 
namese whc might be physically endangered 
by the withdrawal of United States forces.” 
This last has been a concern of Sen. George 
McGovern (D-S.D.) since he put in a res- 
olution providing for asylum a year ago. 

From talking with McGovern, however, 
it is clear that the proposal for asylum has 
not been formulated with anything like the 
definition or on the scale required. 

A report has just come out on the “Viet- 
cong strategy of terror’’ that deserves the 
most sober consideration. One reason is that 
the author, Douglas Pike, has earned in his 
years in Vietnam a reputation for careful 
judgment. His last book, “War, Peace and the 
Vietcong,” was praised by those on both sides 
of the issue of American involvement. Since 
1958 he has been an officer of the United 
States Information Agercy. 

His detailed description of the unearthing 
of the bodies of civilians massacred during 
the 1968 Tet offensive at Hue is spine- 
chilling. The estimated 5,700 civilians were 
killed, Pike was convinced by his on-the- 
spot investigation at Hue, as a calculated 
effort to liquidate all opposition. 

After about three weeks the Communist 
grip on roughly half the city, the cultural 
capital of Vietnam, was broken. Only over 
& period of months were the mass graves 
uncovered. 

“The first fact,” he writes, “and perhaps 
the most important, is that despite contrary 
appearances virtually no Communist killing 
was due to rage, frustration, or panic during 
the Communist withdrawal at the end. Such 
explanations are frequently heard but they 
fail to hold up under scrutiny. Quite the 
contrary, to trace back any single killing is 
to discover that almost without exception it 
was the result of a decision rational and 
justifiable in the Communist mind. In fact, 
most killings were, from the Communist cal- 
culation, imperative.” 

From his analysis of the Hue massacre Pike 
outlines what he believes would happen if 
the Communists were to win decisively in 
South Vietnam and he stresses the word 
decisively. First, all foreigners would be 
cleared out immediately and especially the 
several hundred foreign newsmen reporting 
from there. A curtain of ignorance would 
descend and the outside world would know 
little or nothing of what was happening. 

Behind that curtain the night of the long- 
knives would begin. All political opposition, 
actual or potential, would be systematically 
eliminated. Then would come personal 
revenge, a small wheel turning within the 
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larger wheel of Communist retribution, as 
Pike puts it. 

Since this report was prepared for the U.S. 
mission in Saigon it may be discounted. In 
the opinion of this observer, a carefully 
planned and thought-out program of asylum, 
with far more reality than is now in sight, 
must be evolved. United Nations supervision 
is surely the smallest prerequisite. 


CONGRESS AND THE WAR POWER 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
previous comments on the Senate floor, I 
have discussed my deep misgivings about 
the crossing of thousands of American 
troops into Cambodia from the stand- 
point of the negative implications this 
new escalation of a war could have on 
first, the success of the “Vietnamization” 
policy; second, the future of the negotia- 
tions in Paris; third, the SALT talks in 
Vienna; fourth, our domestic economy 
already strained by the high cost of these 
foreign ventures; and perhaps most im- 
portant, fifth, the respect and regard in 
which the American people, especially 
the young people, hold their government 
and their country. 

But I have another concern which I 
believe is equally important and about 
which I would speak today; namely, my 
concern for preserving the constitu- 
tional separation of powers, while at the 
same time preserving a credible and flexi- 
ble national defense posture. 

The Constitution tells us that the 
power to declare war and to appropriate 
funds for the waging of war is reserved 
to Congress. The Constitution also pro- 
vides that the President, under his 
powers as Chief Executive and Com- 
mander in Chief, has the power to re- 
spond quickly to an immediate threat to 
national safety or the safety of our 
troops. 

These two principles are not inconsis- 
tent; the Constitution dictates that they 
be balanced. But a proper balance will 
result only if both Congress and the 
President are aware of their separate 
responsibilities and are prepared to act 
to fulfill them. 

The principle which emerges from the 
debates over the formulation and adop- 
tion of the Constitution, and its applica- 
tion in the early years of our history, is 
that Congress should have the power and 
responsibility to decide when American 
forces will be used to achieve national 
security objectives, with the single lim- 
ited exception that the President should 
have discretion to commit troops to 
battle when the threat to the safety and 
survival of the Nation itself is immediate. 

The most obvious example of this lim- 
ited exception is nuclear war. If we 
should be attacked with nuclear weapons, 
only the President can respond in the 
few minutes time that action is possible 
and meaningful. Thankfully, this re- 
mains only a future possibility. 

On the other hand, the Constitution 
does not give the President discretion 
to act alone if a possible threat to our 
national security is not so immediate as 
to preclude a few days of congressional 
consideration. 

In the middle of the last century an 
attempt was made in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to censure the President for 
“unnecessary and unconstitutional” ac- 
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tion in committing American troops to a 
war with Mexico without providing Con- 
gress with all of the information needed 
to make a sound judgment on whether 
such intervention was justified. That at- 
tempt at censure was supported by per- 
haps our greatest President, when he was 
still a Member of the House—Abraham 
Lincoln—as well as by another Member 
who had formerly been a President— 
John Quincy Adams. 

The history of the constitutional bal- 
ance in the intervening century has 
proven that congressional inaction can 
be disastrous. The President’s inherent 
powers to respond to immediate emer- 
gencies has been expanded far beyond 
the original intent to justify his uni- 
lateral assumption of the power to de- 
cide between war and peace. 

Commitments of large numbers of 
troops for an indeterminate length of 
time to a war in a far-off land is not the 
sort of decision which the Constitution 
delivers to the sole discretionary power of 
the President. It is certainly not a de- 
cision to respond immediately to a threat 
to the safety of our troops. 

Such commitments may be a decision 
as to what is essential to our national 
security, but not one which need be—or 
should be—made precipitously. 

I find the distinction between an im- 
mediate threat to national safety and a 
general threat to national security a nice 
one—and I conclude that Congress 
should participate in decisions as to the 
proper response to the latter. 

President after President in this cen- 
tury, however, has made this sort of de- 


cision privately, without any deference 


to congressional authority; and often 
without even consulting the legislative 
branch. We have seen how the traditional 
power of Congress has atrophied, as time 
after time the Executive has committed 
and dispatched American forces to for- 
eign conflict; occasionally, as I have 
emphasized previously, under cover of 
secrecy. 

Part of the blame, of course, belongs 
to Congress. We have for too long pas- 
sively accepted the President's ability 
to commit our troops to battle, to use 
the awesome Military Establishment 
with which we have provided him as the 
equivalent of a constitutional power to 
do so, and so as to preclude congressional 
attention to the issue. 

Time after time we have justified these 
involvements by invocation of the magic 
words of “national security” as a means 
of foreclosing either congressional scru- 
tiny or public examination. 

To invoke the words “national secu- 
rity" or even “safety of our troops,” with 
nothing more, is merely to beg the ques- 
tion of what our national security really 
requires in troop commitments, and of 
what the safety of our troops really 
means. 

Who is truly supporting our young 
military—those who would leave more 
to die where too many have died already, 
or those who would bring them home in 
orderly fashion as quickly as possible? 
The answer is at least debatable—and 
the proper forum for that debate is Con- 
gress itself. 

The result of the repeated and specious 
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invocation of the concept of “national 
security,” which has been used to justify 
giving unbridled war power to the Pres- 
ident, has been a series of private execu- 
tive decisions in which Congress has 
played no meaningful role; and the most 
striking example of the executive’s ar- 
rogation of the power to make such 
private decisions about what constitutes 
our national security, is the whole con- 
duct of the war in Indochina, by admin- 
istrations of both parties. 

First, we had the Tonkin Gulf joint 
resolution. Certainly, none of us foresaw 
that the measures required then to pro- 
tect our ships—whether or not they had 
provoked attack by the North Vietnam- 
ese—would require the eventual com- 
mitment of hundreds of thousands of our 
troops—Army, Navy, and Air Force—to 
a protracted war on the Asian mainland. 

The decision that our security required 
such a commitment, with the ensuing 
heavy cost in lives, treasure, and domes- 
tic distress, was made exclusively in the 
secret counsels of the executive branch 
of the Government. 

A second example of a private execu- 
tive decision as to what the national se- 
curity required was the decision that led 
to our deep involvement in the conflict in 
northern Laos. Not only was the decision 
not made by Congress, but the truth 
about the situation was not made avail- 
able to Congress. 

Time after time I have pointed out the 
grave danger incident to the veil of se- 
crecy which the administration drew over 
our role in that area. 

If the President’s power to respond to 
immediate threats justified those combat 
actions in an area far removed from any 
American combat forces, his discretion- 
ary powers would allow him to commit 
our forces to battle just about anywhere 
in the world. But the President did en- 
gage our forces, and in such a manner 
as to exclude congressional participation 
in the decision. 

A third, and the most recent and dra- 
matic example of a private Executive de- 
termination of what national security re- 
quired was the decision to send troops 
into Cambodia. The situation posed there 
was certainly not an immediate threat to 
our security as a Nation, by any stand- 
ard. 

It was a situation which could have 
been dealt with in consultation with the 
Congress. Instead, the executive branch 
has been quite proud of its ability to keep 
the plans for this venture a secret for a 
considerable period. Their pride in pre- 
serving this secrecy illustrates precisely 
how much the original allocation of the 
war power has been twisted and dis- 
torted. 

Today I am sorry to state that the bal- 
ance has tipped heavily to one side. This 
tipping is not solely the fault of the pres- 
ent President. It is a process that has 
been going on for years under several 
Presidents. And Congress must carry its 
share of the blame for failure to meet its 
constitutional responsibilities. 

Passing the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment will not by itself redress the balance 
and undo the current misallocation of 
decisionmaking power. It will be only one 
step, the first step, in what I hope will be 
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a growing list of instances where Con- 
gress exercises its share of this power. 
The weight of precedent and the powers 
of the Presidency are so strong that only 
continued awareness and sensitivity by 
Congress can guard the congressional 
prerogatives which remain, and recoup 
those which have been defaulted in re- 
cent years. 

Furthermore, it is fitting that we begin 
the process of reasserting our responsi- 
bilities by addressing the most recent ex- 
ample of executive arrogation of the 
power to make decisions about the na- 
tional security; namely, the venture in 
Cambodia, a nation hitherto not included 
in even the most diffuse and distorted 
conceptions of national security. 

The President's unilateral decision 
must be balanced, and balanced immedi- 
ately, by a firm and clear expression of 
the will of Congress. The amendment 
proposed by Senators Cooper and 
CHURCH is an example of the kind of ac- 
tion that is necessary, and it addresses 
itself to that Presidential action which 
stands out most prominently at the mo- 
ment as an arrogation of the power 
which rightfully belongs to Congress. It 
is one important reason why I am a co- 
sponsor and supporter of the amendment 
and urge its adoption. 

Let me stress that the blame for the 
American tragedy in Vietnam does not 
lie with one political party, or with one 
President, or with one Congress. But re- 
gardless, let us now have the fortitude 
to admit these past errors; and firmly 
commit ourselves to seeing that they are 
rapidly corrected, so we will be able to 
pull back from the brink of the most 
serious domestice political crisis to have 
a this Republic since the Civil 

ar. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AGING, 1969 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the Spe- 
cial Committee on Aging has just filed 
its annual report entitled “Developments 
in Aging 1969.” I commend this thought- 
ful study to all Senators as an excellent 
presentation of the hard facts concern- 
ing the economic plight of our 20 million 
older Americans. I need not reiterate all 
of the statistics at this time, but I want 
to drive home to Senators as forcefully 
as I can the fact that one third of all 
persons 65 and over are living in poverty, 
and that this situation is not improving 
in any significant way. The recent 15 
percent increase in social security bene- 
fits only began to close the gap between 
fixed income retirement benefits and the 
present income needs of retirees. 

As a member of the Special Committee 
on Aging, I have observed and en- 
couraged the valuable efforts of the com- 
mittee during the past year in shedding 
light on the scope of older citizens’ prob- 
lems and on the need for public action 
to remedy the intolerable situation of 
many of our retired citizens. During the 
past year, the committee’s principal en- 
deavor was a series of hearings on the 
“Economics of Aging.” These hearings 
are now winding up, and they will con- 
tribute, when completed, a voluminous 
portrait of the conditions of life for older 
Americans ever assembled. I urge Sena- 
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tors to study these findings as sum- 
marized in the annual report. 

The past year has also seen an inten- 
sive study by the committee of the health 
needs of the elderly, in particular the 
burgeoning needs and accompanying 
problems in the nursing home and ex- 
tended care area of health services. Many 
other areas were surveyed: housing, 
transportation, community services, em- 
ployment, nutrition, and government 
programs. 

I am especially eager to commend this 
year’s report to Senators. The report as 
a whole contains an extensive presenta- 
tion of each area of concern, and it is 
filled with the facts and figures essential 
to drafting appropriate legislation. 

I particularly call the Senate’s atten- 
tion to the minority views which con- 
cretely set forth a program for action. 
Twelve specific areas for congressional 
action are outlined and discussed. They 
range from income assurance proposals 
to research in aging. Our minority views, 
however, also focus on what I regard as 
the most truly significant aspect of the 
aging problem: the need for public 
awareness that older people are human 
beings with needs, interests, and aspira- 
tions every bit as real as those of young- 
er Americans. Accordingly, the minority 
recommends a new national policy in ag- 
ing which will change social policies to- 
ward the aged from negative to positive 
ones. This urgent need is summarized in 
the minority views, as follows: 

Implementation of humane and realistic 
policies will require major changes in atti- 
tudes toward aging on the part of govern- 
ment, business, education and all other ele- 
ments of society including older persons 
themselves, 

Recognition must be given to the ex- 
panded ability of persons at all ages to par- 
ticipate as fully as they desire in the Na- 
tion’s economic and social life and to the 
growing emotional need of people in their 
sixties, seventies and even their eighties for 
involvement in the mainstream of life. 


Finally, I want to express my appre- 
ciation to the members of the committee 
and to the staffs of both sides for con- 
tributing significantly to the enhance- 
ment of programs designed to give a bet- 
ter life to Americans who are over 65. 


OPPOSITION TO THE SST 
IS GROWING 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, two 
items published recently in the New York 
Times and an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star point up the grow- 
ing concern over our supersonic transport 
program. They demonstrate that the 
public is not going to stand idly by while 
the Government goes ahead spending 
billions on a plane which threatens to 
become an environmental outrage. 

Anthony Lewis, in a column in the 
Times, refers to testimony at our recent 
hearings of the Economy in Government 
Subcommittee of the Joint Economic 
Committee. Russell Train, Chairman of 
the President’s newly formed Council on 
Environmental Quality, testified that the 
American SST would be “three to four 
times louder” than the 108 decibel limit 
now allowed at U.S. airports. Dr. Richard 
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Garwin, member of the Science Advisory 
Board for Presidents Kennedy, Johnson, 
and Nixon, told our subcommittee that 
the SST’s airport noise would be equiva- 
lent to 50 subsonic jets taking off stimul- 
taneously. Other witnesses spoke of the 
large quantities of water vapor the SST 
would release into the upper atmosphere, 
and the effect this would have upon cloud 
formations, worldwide weather patterns 
and the earth’s protective ozone layer. 
According to Dr. Gordon MacDonald, a 
member of the Environmental Quality 
Council, any damage to the ozone in the 
upper atmosphere could have an incal- 
culable effect upon all life on earth, be- 
cause the earth’s ozone is the only pro- 
tective screen we have for the sun’s po- 
tentially lethal ultraviolet rays. 

An editorial from Monday’s Evening 
Star emphasizes that we cannot win the 
race against the Anglo-French Concorde 
in building a supersonic transport any- 
way. But we are proceeding with the race 
just the same. As the Star noted: 

Just the knowledge that Uncle Sam is in 
the race, we are told, will preserve a part of 
our prestige. 


This is hogwash, of course. The State 
Department last year said in the clearest 
possible terms that national prestige is 
no justification for going ahead with the 
SST. 

The Star also refers to the $76 million 
overrun that has just come to light. More 
will undoubtedly follow. In fact, when 
Under Secretary of Transportation Beggs 
appeared before our subcommittee last 
week, he told us that the-Government 
could no longer guarantee that it would 
not become involved in phases IV and V 
of the SST program—certification and 
preproduction. His estimate of the Gov- 
ernment’s additional involvement: $1 
billion. 

Finally, the British-French counter- 
part of the SST has recently come in for 
some criticism from some very high 
places. The New York Times reports 
that Prince Charles, in unusually out- 
Spoken remarks, criticized the Con- 
corde program and said it threatened 
Britain with sonic booms. This is the first 
time I am aware of that a member of the 
Royal Family has been so outspoken on a 
political issue. In my opinion, he could 
not have chosen a better issue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the column by Anthony Lewis from 
Monday’s New York Times, the editorial 
from Monday’s Evening Star, and the 
article from last Thursday’s New York 
Times be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, 
May 18, 1970] 
VAINGLORY ON THE CIVILIAN SIDE 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

LONDON.—The cause of the environment, 
for all its deep significance, has seemed some- 
thing of a distraction in recent months. The 
mora] disquiet of Americans about the Viet- 
nam war was channeled into environmental 
protest—too often into rather empty, ab- 
stract gestures instead of the specific, difficult, 
controversial programs really required to re- 
duce the destruction of our surroundings. 

Any thought that vague environmental 
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cheerleading could be a substitute for politi- 
cal action and protest against the war has 
been dispelled by Cambodia. It is hard for 
even the person most worried about clean air 
or water to keep his mind on that subject 
while Americans are widening the war in 
Southeast Asia and shooting each other at 
home. 

But there is one issue related to the en- 
vironment that now requires urgent public 
attention—the development of supersonic 
transport planes. 

All along, the arguments for supersonic 
transports have been of a mystical kind—the 
urge to the ultimate, the irrepressible human 
desire for bigger and faster machines, the 
challenge of design. 

Those are understandable motivations. 
When the first Concorde lifted its odd-shaped 
beak off the runway, there were doubtless 
feelings of pride among Englishmen and 
Frenchman apart from the engineers and pol- 
iticlans who feel their prestige so directly 
engaged. 

LIKE CLIPPER SHIPS 


But the Concorde and the projected SST 
are a little like the American clipper ships of 
fond memory: beautiful in their way, adven- 
turous—and utterly uneconomic. Most people 
forget that those lovely sailing ships were 
never competitive with tubbier competitors. 
And the clippers were a burden only on ven- 
tured capital, not on the public purse, public 
health and public tranquility. 

Professor R. E. Newell of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology estimates that 400 
supersonic transport planes—a moderate pro- 
jection of the sales targets of the Concorde 
and SST—would inject about 150,000 tons of 
water vapor into the stratosphere every day. 
That, he says, would increase the natural in- 
take of water by a third. 

The result could be to increase cloud cover, 
reflect more of the sun’s heat away and re- 
duce the earth's temperature. Members of 
President Nixon’s Council on Environmental 
Quality have said that there might be “seri- 
ous consequences on climate.” 

Then there is noise. So far attention has 
been focused on the sonic boom. Prince 
Charles reflected the concern of many Brit- 
ons when he remarked the other day that 
the Concorde’s worth would be questionable 
if it damaged ancient churches, as some fear 
it will on the forthcoming first supersonic 
flights over Scotland and England. 

But engine noise may be a more painful 
and destructive fact of supersonic life than 
the boom. The chairman of the President's 
Council, Russell E. Train, has just testified 
that the planned SST would be “three to 
four times louder’’ than the present legal 
limits on aircraft engine noise. The Econ- 
omist, the British weekly, speaks of “the 
noise of fifty jumbo jets at take-off.” 


MARGINAL BENEFITS 


For a society willingly to undergo pain of 
that kind, one would assume that it expected 
in return an enormous increase in efficency 
and convenience of air transportation. But 
in fact the supersonic planes, by the most 
optimistic accounts of their boosters, would 
provide only marginal benefits if any. 

The actual cabins would be less spacious 
and comfortable, Assuming that SST’s would 
be bearable at present urban airports and 
that ground time would not increase— 
doubtful assumptions—the trans-Atlantic 
traveler might save two hours. To do so he 
would have to pay a premium fare. Even 
then, the aircraft. would probably not’ be 
economic to operate; airline executives are 
saying that they would have to be subsidized 
from other operations. 

All airline passengers, then, would be pay- 
ing for the doubtful time-saving of a hand- 
ful of travelers in SST’s. So would the public, 
of course; billions of dollars in development 
costs are being paid by the British, French 
and American Governments. 
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‘BALANCE OF PAYMENTS’ 


In the light of this grotesque imbalance 
of costs and benefits, why should govern- 
ments press on with the adventure? The 
latest American answer is that otherwise air- 
lines might buy supersonic planes elsewhere 
and injure the balance of payments. And the 
Nixon Administration put that argument 
forward, The Economist says, “largely be- 
cause it could find no other sensible rea- 
son.” 

In short, the SST is a civilian version of 
our society’s tendency toward vainglory and 
Official self-deception, And here, as on the 
military side, it will take an aroused public 
to end the illusion and the waste. 


[From the Washington Star, May 18, 1970] 
Orr WE Go... 


The supersonic transport has already gone 
off into the wild red yonder with the first 
announcement of a cost overrun since the 
United States joined the international race 
for a bigger and better sonic boom. 

As such things go these days, the amount 
involved is no great shakes—a mere $76 mil- 
lion. But it’s still early in the game, and be- 
fore the first SST shatters its first silence the 
civilian planners may yet be contending for 
top honors in underestimation with the 
Pentagon. 

It must also be considered that military 
equipment, such as the much maligned C5A 
transport, may be a very handy thing to have 
around. It may even, someday, proye to be 
worth what we paid for it. 

The billion dollar SST program, on the 
other hand, was conceived not because of a 
pressing need for jet passengers to roar along 
at mach 2, but because of a belief that Amer- 
ica will lose face—and part of aircraft mar- 
ket—if we stay too long out of the supersonic 
race. The Russians and the British-French 
combine have us beaten, of course. But just 
the knowledge that Uncle Sam is in the race, 
we are told, will preserve a part of our pres- 
tige. And the fact that when we do arrive we 
will be the fastest, the roomiest and noisiest 
of all will, presumably, restore our image and 
our international balance of payments. Lots 
of luck. 

It might have been pleasant, just for once, 
to let someone else make the costly mistakes 
so that the United States might profit by 
them instead of paying for them. But that, it 
seems, is too much to hope for. All that's left 
now is to watch the cost overruns rise like a 
one-way tide, and to hope for the best. 


PRINCE CHARLES SAYS CONCORDE THREATENS 
POLLUTION BY NOISE 


CAMBRIDGE ENGLAND, May 13. — Prince 
Charles struck at pollution in unusually out- 
spoken comments last night and said the 
multimillion dollar British-French super- 
sonic transport, the Concorde, threatened the 
environment with sonic booms. 

Charles spoke in debate before the Cam- 
bridge Union Society to an audience of 600 
fellow undergraduates. 

It was the maiden speech before the society 
for Charles, who drew laughter when he 
noted he was supposed to avoid controversy. 

But, he said, “I must put forward a few 
of my own views on this subject in which I 
happen to be particularly interested because 
it is concerned with pollution.” 

He said people were becoming “creatures of 
technology.” 

“We must stop for a moment to consider 
very carefully what we are trying to achieve 
from technology,” he said. 

The 21-year-old heir to the British throne 
said that he saw the Concorde the other day 
and that it was a “very fascinating and excit- 
ing aircraft and one of the very latest devel- 
opments in man’s technology.” 

“Sometimes I think I would like to go in 
it,” he said. “But then, if it is going to pol- 
lute us with noise, if it is going to knock 
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down churches or shatter priceless windows 
when it tests its sonic booms—is this what 
we really want? 

“This is one of the technological achieve- 
ments which could do harm. What sort of 
price are we prepared to pay for this sort of 
advance?” 

The society was debating the motion that 
“This house believes that technological ad- 
vance threatens the individuality of man and 
becomes its master.” 

Charles’s great uncle, Lord Mountbatten, 
and the novelist, C. P. Snow, spoke against 
the motion, but it carried, 214 to 184. 


ONLY A TIMETABLE CAN EXTRI- 
CATE NIXON 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, 
amendment No. 609, submitted by Sen- 
ators GOODELL, McGovern, HUGHES, 
CRANSTON, and me, and now having 22 
cosponsors, is designed to bring about 
a systematic and orderly process for dis- 
engagement from Vietnam. It rests on 
the assumption that a timetable for our 
withdrawal is the best means both to en- 
liven the negotiations in Paris and give 
to the South Vietnamese the responsibil- 
ity for their own defense. It is our sin- 
cere conviction that this is the only 
strategy open to the President for in- 
suring our disengagement from the war. 

We are not alone in sharing this con- 
viction. Former Secretary of Defense 
Clark Clifford has recently stated in the 
most persuasive terms the logic of es- 
tablishing a timetable for our own with- 
drawal. Yesterday, Morton H. Halperin 
and Les Gelb, writing in the Washington 
Post, also have argued in the most co- 
gent and reasonable manner the advisa- 
bility of establishing such a definite plan 
and schedule for our disengagement. Mr. 
Gelb served as former acting Deputy As- 
sistant. Secretary of Defense, and Mr. 
Halperin served as a senior staff mem- 
ber of the National Security Council un- 
der this administration and continued 
as a consultant to it on Southeast Asian 
affairs until just a few weeks ago. They 
maintain that “Only a Timetable Can 
Extricate Nixon” and deal with every 
question I have seen raised about this 
proposal. Their perspectives set forth in 
the clearest possible manner the mili- 
tary and diplomatic logic supporting our 
amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 24, 1970] 
ONLY A TIMETABLE CaN EXTRICATE NIXON 
(By Les Gelb and Morton H. Halperin) 

President Nixon’s Vietnam policy depends 
explicitly on using threats of escalation to 
persuade the Soviet Union and Hanoi to ac- 
cept a settlement on American terms or to 
refrain from stepping up military pressure 
as U.S. forces gradually withdraw. President 
Nixon certainly would like to avoid escala- 
tion, and to continue U.S. troop withdrawals 
and negotiate an end to the Vietnam war, 
but his policies are leading him in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Faced with the President's stated deter- 
mination to withdraw American combat 
forces only to the degree that Vietnamization 
enables Saigon to fill the gap, Hanoi will al- 
most certainly step up military pressure as 
U.S. forces are withdrawn. Thus there is a 
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grave danger of even more futile escalation 
unless we commit ourselves to withdrawal 
according to a fixed schedule. 

The President has not sought to keep his 
policy a secret from the American people. 
But despite what he said, most observers have 
assumed that he was first of all a politician, 
and that he therefore had ruled out any es- 
calation and was planning to withdraw all 
American forces before 1972. The pace of 
withdrawals announced April 20, the finva- 
sion of Cambodia and the new bombing at- 
tacks on North Vietnam suggest the need for 
another look at the record. 

Neither by word nor deed has the Presi- 
dent indicated any intention to withdraw 
all American forces. He has promised only to 
withdraw combat forces and has not com- 
mitted himself to any withdrawals beyond 
those he has already announced. This lei- 
surely pace, which will bring U.S. troop levels 
to 285,000 by June 1971, makes clear that the 
President is responding to public pressure to 
withdraw U.S. forces only to the degree that 
he believes the South Vietnamese forces can 
fill the gap, and only if Hanoi does not step 
up its military effort. Given these criteria, 
there will be many American troops in Viet- 
nam for a long time to come. 


HINTS DON’T COUNT 


There is no basis for the wishful thinking 
which ignores what the President does and 
Says and clings to a few carefully dropped, 
ambiguous hints in order to reach the con- 
clusion that he really intends to withdraw 
all American forces on a fixed schedule, de- 
termined only by the desires of the American 
people and the need to provide security for 
the withdrawing forces. 

Nor can there be any remaining doubt 
about the role of escalation in the President’s 
strategy. During the campaign, candidate 
Nixon made his basic approach very clear. 
For example, in his talk to Southern dele- 
gates at the Republican Convention: 

“How do you bring a war to a conclusion? 
I'll tell you how Korea was ended. We got 
in there and had this messy war on our 
hands. Eisenhower let the word go out—let 
the word go out diplomatically—to the Chi- 
nese and the North Koreans that we would 
not tolerate this continual ground war of 
attrition, And within a matter of months, 
they negotiated. ... 

“Critical to the settlement of Vietnam is 
relations with the Soviet Union. That is why 
I have said over and over again that it is 
going to be necessary for the next President 
to sit down and talk with the Soviet leaders 
—and talk quite directly, not only about 
Vietnam, you've got to broaden the canvas— 
because in Vietnam they have no reason to 
end that war. It’s hurting us more than it’s 
hurting them.” 

In almost every one of his public state- 
ments on Vietnam, the President has stated 
his intention to respond if Hanoi steps up its 
military pressure as U.S. forces are with- 
drawn. For example, his position was clearly 
delineated in his April 20 statement where 
he discussed the risks of withdrawing 150,000 
Americans: 

“But I again remind the leaders of North 
Vietnam that while we are taking these risks 
for peace, they will be taking grave risks 
should they attempt to use the occasion to 
jeopardize the security of our remaining 
forces in Vietnam by increased military ac- 
tion in Vietnam in Cambodia or in Laos. 

“I repeat what I said Nov. 3 and Dec. 15: 
If I conclude that increased enemy action 
jeopardizes our remaining forces in Vietnam, 
I shall not hesitate to take strong and offec- 
tive measures to deal with that situation. My 
responsibility as commander in chief of our 
armed forces is for the safety of our men, 
and I shall meet that responsibility.” 

In his press conference defending the Cam- 
bodia invasion, President Nixon stated that 
this was the kind of response he had in mind. 
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In fact, providing yet another explanation 
for his action, he implied that its purpose 
was to make credible future escalation 
should the enemy ignore his warnings: 

“But I also warned at that time that 
increased enemy action in Laos, in Cam- 
bodia as well as in Vietnam, was something 
that we had noted, and that if I had indi- 
cated, and if I found, that increased enemy 
action would jeopardize the remaining forces 
who would be in Vietnam after we had with- 
drawn 150,000, I would take strong action to 
deal with it. I found that the action that 
the enemy had taken in Cambodia would 
mean the 240,000 Americans who would be 
there a year from now without many combat 
troops to help defend them would leave them 
in an untenable position. That is why I had 
to act.” 

QUANTUM ESCALATION 

There is no reason to believe that the 
President has concluded from the domestic 
reaction to the Cambodian affair that future 
escalation is ruled out. At the same press 
conference, in explaining how his actions 
differed from those of President Johnson, he 
gave a clue as to the form his next escalation 
would take: 

“However, the difference is that he did 
move step by step. This action is a decisive 
move, and this action also puts the enemy on 
warning that if it escalates while we are try- 
ing to de-escalate, we will move decisively 
and not step by step.” 

An even more ominous possibility was 
raised by James Reston. In a column com- 
menting on the passage quoted above from 
the President’s April 20 statement, Reston 
wrote: 

“Here what the President says should be 
taken with the utmost seriousness, For if he 
personally takes the responsibility for with- 
drawing troops against the advice of Gen. 
Abrams, and the enemy then launches an 
attack that threatens a major military de- 
feat or even the destruction of Abrams’ com- 
mand, it is not too much to say that he 
will use any weapons at his command—any 
weapons—to avoid destruction of his re- 
maining troops.” 

This hint of the use of nuclear weapons 
was contradicted by a White House source 
who stated authoritatively that nuclear 
weapons would not be used in Vietnam. 

What is likely to happen if policy does 
not change? 

Assume that the Cambodian venture ends 
on schedule and the President meets his an- 
nounced plan for withdrawing U.S, forces 
from Vietnam. Depending on the timing of 
these withdrawals, the crunch will come in 
eight to 12 months after the effects claimed 
for the Cambodian invasion have worn off 
and, more important, most American com- 
bat forces are gone. At that time Hanoi will 
have three choices: 

1. Avoid expansion of its efforts and per- 
mit American casualties to decline drastical- 
ly. However, this would mean that U.S. forces 
would remain in South Vietnam indefinitely 
propping up the Thieu-Ky regime. Hanoi 
would not accept this. 

2. Seek a negotiated political solution. But 
what political solution can be negotiated? 
Hanoi insists on a coalition government or 
commission prior to elections, and Saigon in- 
sists on remaining the government during 
the elections. Sharing power on a leopard 
spot territorial or federal basis seems equally 
unnegotiable. Moreover, even if there were 
the best of will on both sides, it is by no 
means clear that either side would have any 
confidence in the peaceful transfer of power 
thereafter. Hanoi has reiterated that it will 
not negotiate until the United States com- 
mits itself to total withdrawal. Hanoi’s lead- 
ers have demonstrated that they mean what 
they say and are not deterred by military 
threats. 

3. Increased military and political pressure 
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in South Vietnam. Hanoi will almost cer- 
tainly go this route at some point, seeking 
to keep U.S. casualties high and destroy the 
morale of the South Vietnamese. Its expec- 
tation be that, faced with increased domestic 
pressure because of the casualties and con- 
tinued costs of the war, the United States 
would then be forced to withdraw com- 
pletely. But the history of the war indicates 
that Hanoi would also be prepared for escala- 
tion and ready to accept its consequences. 


A MASSIVE RESPONSE 


Thus Hanoi is likely to step up military 
pressure and ignore the President's warning. 
How wil) the President respond? To do noth- 
ing would be to confess that his warnings 
were meaningless and to ask the American 
people to look forward to an indefinite period 
of involvement in Vietnam with high casual- 
ties and no end in sight. To announce a 
schedule for the withdrawal of the remaining 
U.S. forces would be to abandon the Presi- 
dent's withdrawal criteria and ignore all that 
he has said about the importance of Vietnam. 

If the President acts in accordance with his 
threats, his concept of national interest and 
his misguided view of the efficacy of “deci- 
sive” escalation, he may well launch an all- 
out attack against North Vietnam coupled 
with a blockade of Haiphong. Unless our pol- 
icy is changed, we may all wake up one 
morning to learn that in support of his with- 
drawal schedule, the President has been 
forced to order yet another and more serious 
escalation. 

What is the alternative? The President has 
maintained that the only alternative to his 
Vietnamization policy and negotiating stra- 
tegy is “precipitous withdrawal” leading to 
the “defeat and humiliation” of the United 
States. This statement of alternatives was 
successful for two reasons. The President was 
withdrawing U.S. troops, and his free choice 
proposals at Paris seemed reasonable. The 
upshot was that public debate on alterna- 
tives virtually ceased for over a year. 

The most promising alternative—an an- 
nounced timetable for the phased withdrawal 
of all U.S. forces and personnel—was 
squelched by the President. In his Nov. 3 
speech, he said that “a fixed timetable .. . 
would completely remove any incentive for 
the enemy to negotiate an agreement,” and 
that “they would simply wait until our forces 
had withdrawn and then move in.” 

These arguments have gained a curious 
kind of acceptance—probably because most 
people simply have not thought about them. 
What incentive has the President’s policy 
given Hanoi to negotiate? 

There has been absolutely no progress in 
the Paris peace talks. Is there any indica- 
tion that Hanoi will become more concilia- 
tory in the future? And if we look at what 
Hanoi is doing in South Vietnam, the evi- 
dence points to its battening down for pro- 
tracted warfare. 


The President's second argument about 
Hanoi's gaining a military advantage and 
“moving in” is similarly weak. If Hanoi is 
aiming to wait out the departure of U.S. 
forces, it can do so whether or not the with- 
drawal schedule is announced. 


A BLOOD BATH NOW 


Another argument frequently used by the 
Nixon administration against a fixed with- 
drawal schedule is that a blood bath would 
ensue in South Vietnam. This is a serious 
matter to take into account, The administra- 
tion, however, is using it as a scare tactic. 
Speculations—and they can be only specula- 
tions—about a blood bath have to be weighed 
against the certainty that South Vietnamese 
are now being killed by the thousands and 
will continue to be killed by the thousands 
each year that the war goes on. 

The North Vietnamese record of dealing 
with their enemies after the 1954 Geneva 
Conference is certainly no worse than the 
record of our South Vietnamese allies. The 
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performance of both on the matter of human 
life over the last six years has been equally 
appalling. For the South Vietnamese who 
would not wish to take their chances with a 
“peace,” we should, of course, stand ready to 
provide sanctuary and assistance. 

But the interesting thing about the blood 
bath argument is that it must hide either 
the belief that the South Vietnamese army is 
hopeless or the conviction that U.S. forces 
can never be fully withdrawn—or both. The 
Nixon administration keeps insisting that 
our South Vietnamese allies have made great 
progress in the military field, and even the 
heretofore knowledgeable pessimists agree. 
The South Vietnamese armed forces number 
one million, and if police and civil defense 
forces are counted, this adds another quarter 
million. They have the most modern U.S. 
equipment, and after an American with- 
drawal could continue to receive U.S. mili- 
tary assistance. 

The 114, million-man force would be left 
to contend with a combined North Vietna~ 
mese and Vietcong force of about 220,000 
backed up by a North Vietnamese army of 
approximately 400,000. If these numerical 
odds are not considered significant by the 
President, is he really concerned about some- 
thing else? Does it have something to do 
with the quality of the South Vietnamese 
forces? Will they ever be able to hold their 
own against North Vietnam? 

All these questions come down to the 
overwhelming question: Does the President 
really intend to get out of Vietnam fully 
or will his policy inevitably lead to a leveling 
off of U.S. forces at 100,000 or even 250,000 
men? If the latter is his policy, the Presi- 
dent really has no objection to the fixed 
timetable alternative. His objection rather 
would see to be to the very principle of full 
withdrawal in the absence of a negotiated 
settlement. 

HARDLY PRECIPITOUS 


The President’s arguments have led to a 
confusion between a fixed timetable and 
“precipitous withdrawal.” Most advocates of 
a timetable speak in terms of full withdrawal 
in 12 months to 2 years. Is this precipitate, 
and if so, why? Is it “precipitous” because 
the President believes that a large-scale U.S. 
presence will still be required in Vietnam 2 
years from now to prevent the collapse of the 
present Saigon government? 

The only test of the timetable alternative 
is how it would measure up against the 
four problems that the President faces: (1) 
bringing our South Vietnamese allies into a 
position where they can take care of them- 
selves; (2) moving the Paris peace talks 
off dead center; (3) restoring U.S. domestic 
support for some kind of continuing U.S. 
role in world affairs, and (4) dealing with 
domestic priorities and reunifying our 
nation, 

First, advocates of a fixed withdrawal are 
not uninterested in the fate of South Viet- 
nam. Many would like to see the narrowly 
based military rule of Thieu and Ky broad- 
ened to include moderates and nationalists, 
to develop a more responsive and politically 
stronger government in Saigon. Only that 
kind of government would have the con- 
fidence to negotiate seriously with the 
other side and to chance subsequent po- 
litical competition. 

Many would also like to see the South 
Vietnamese armed forces better able to fight. 
But as long as the Saigon leaders believe 
President Nixon's statement that U.S. with- 
drawals will be contingent on their ability 
to assume more of the combat burden, they 
have little incentive to shape up. Saigon’s 
interest is to have the United States stay 
around as long as possible. The fixed time- 
table would put it on notice that the time 
has come to get its house in order. 

Second, progress in Paris will come only 
after Hanol is satisfied that U.S. forces will be 
withdrawn fully by a definite time. The Presi- 
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dent’s strategy of giving Hanoi a choice be- 
tween a one-year mutual withdrawal of forces 
and an indefinite U.S. presence simply is not 
working. Hanoi’s military strategy has been 
gearing for the long haul. 

But once Washington announced a fixed 
timetable, Hanoi would have a real incentive 
to ensure that we went through with it. The 
United States should be in a strong position 
to get the following kinds of concessions 
from Hanoi: return of U.S. POWs; deescala- 
tion or a cease-fire to provide for the safety 
of our men; a reduction of North Vietnamese 
military operations in Laos and Cambodia, 
and possibly even an agreement to sit down 
with the present or a broadened Saigon gov- 
ernment to discuss a political settlement. 

There may have been a time, say two years 
ago, when it would have been possible to 
negotiate free elections or territorial divisions 
of power, but the North Vietnamese and the 
Vietcong are probably not strong enough now 
in South Vietnam to take the risks, The 
fixed withdrawal would allow us to negotiate 
what is negotiable rather than engaging in 
futile pipe dreams about negotiating an over- 
all settlement in Paris. 

OUR GLOBAL IMAGE 

Third, the continuation of the war in Viet- 
nam is bringing about precisely the kind of 
world situation which the President justly 
seeks to avoid. He has often expressed con- 
cern that the way we extricate ourselves from 
Vietnam will affect the credibility of U.S. 
interests In Korea, Japan, Western Europe, 
the Middle East and elsewhere. 

But the longer the Vietnam war goes on, 
the more U.S. domestic opposition to any 
kind of foreign involvement, the less likely 
that the President will be in a position to 
act in accord with U.S. interests and the 
expectations of our allies. The fixed time- 
table would let the nations of the world 
know once again what our international 
priorities are and would begin rebuilding the 
President's base for a new and sustainable 
approach to U.S. foreign policy. 

Finally and most importantly, the cer- 
tainty of our exit from Vietnam by a specified 
time would allow the President to turn his 
energies to peace and progress at home. There 
is no external menace that compares to the 
internal menace of millions of Americans 
living in poverty, 20 million blacks living 
with hate, our youth living in disenchant- 
ment and Americans—those for and those 
against the President’s Vietnam policy—de- 
spairing of a way out of the pit. 


WHERE IS OUR ECONOMY HEADED? 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, with 
the unemployment rate rising rapidly, 
the stock market in precipitous decline, 
and infiation continuing unabated, it is 
now quite clear that the Nation is facing 
a serious economic and financial crisis. 

The unemployment rate is now near 
5 percent, and if it continues to increase 
in the second half of this year at the 
rate it increased during the first half, by 
December the rate will be 7.4 percent. 

The stock market is at its lowest point 
in 7 years, dropping below the 700 mark. 
This has literally wiped out the savings 
of many Americans. 

This market plunge clearly reflects the 
growing lack of confidence of our people 
in the economic policies of this adminis- 
tration, along with the dismal business 
outlook for the next few years. 

Our consumers are _ suffering—and 
that is all of us—as inflation continues 
to barrel ahead at a 6-percent annual 
rate. 

Interest rates remain at historically 
high levels, the housing industry is in a 
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depression, and the automobile industry 
is in a slump. 

It was somewhat frightening to hear 
the President of the United States say 
several weeks ago that if he had any 
money he would buy stocks. 

Every American is now being put in 
the triple vice of rising prices, an ex- 
orbitantly high cost of money, and lower 
real earnings because of the continuing 
slowdown in economic activity. 

Somehow we have managed to create a 
recession in the midst of rampant infla- 
tion, and the public is caught in the mid- 
dle of this vicious squeeze. It is particu- 
larly punishing on the poor, the elderly, 
and the large middle class who earn a 
fixed income. 

The reasons for this sad state of eco- 
nomic affairs are not hard to discover. 
For well over a year now this adminis- 
tration and the Federal Reserve Board 
have embraced the theory that the best 
way to stop inflation is through a tight 
money policy. Wages and prices have 
been allowed to run rampant, fueled by 
excessive Government expenditures, but 
the Fed has even tightened the screws 
on the money supply. 

Under simplistic assumptions, this ad- 
ministration has relied on the “market- 
place” for a solution to all economic prob- 
lems, But, let us face it, markets are not 
perfectly free and prices and wages do 
not move up, and certainly not down, in 
accordance with perfectly free market 
conditions. 

The price of money is regulated, the 
prices of many of our products are, in 
effect, regulated directly or indirectly, 
and the price of labor is also regulated 
by minimum wage laws and by the bar- 
gaining power of unions. 

Government intervention in the mar- 
ketplace is pervasive and is not always 
bad. In fact, we have deliberately passed 
many laws to protect labor from exploi- 
tation, to protect industry from price dis- 
crimination, and to establish health and 
safety requirements for the consumer— 
to mention but a few areas. 

Government intervention in the mar- 
ketplace is often a necessary and desir- 
able adjunct to the recognition of certain 
social and economic problems, which the 
laissez faire capitalism of the 19th cen- 
tury neglected. Somehow, however, we 
seem to have adopted the theory that the 
Government has to be a passive onlooker 
to all price and wage decisions, even 
though indirectly through fiscal, mone- 
tary, and regulatory actions we set the 
conditions which influence these deci- 
sions. 

This administration has deliberately 
raised the price of money to stop infla- 
tion, while at the same time letting other 
Government actions, such as Federal 
spending to support our troops in Asia 
and Europe, fuel the flames we are trying 
to stamp out by a tight monetary policy. 

This excessive reliance on monetary 
policy is based on simplistic assumptions 
which defy rational explanation. An 8- 
percent prime rate does not prevent Gen- 
eral Motors or A.T. & T. from borrowing 
capital to finance their plant and equip- 
ment expenditures, or to channel efforts 
away from production of civilian goods 
to military hardware. But it does stop 
Mr. and Mrs. Average American from 
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borrowing money to purchase that home 
they have dreamed of or to finance the 
college expenses of their children. 

What is the rationale for a policy that 
lows the great corporations to continue 
to spend billions, that allows the Federal 
Government to spend billions upon bil- 
lions to fight, almost by itself, for other 
nations’ freedom, while Mr. Average 
American is enslaved by the ravages of 
inflation, high interest rates, and a deep- 
ening recession? 

Is it not a strange anomoly that.a Re- 
publican administration, which tradi- 
tionally represents the views of business 
and banking, has so mismanaged the 
economy that, in the space of less than 
18 months in office, it has brought us into 
a full-fledged recession, a stock market 
crisis, growing unemployment, and the 
highest rate of price inflation since the 
end of World War II? 

One should not desire to make political 
capital out of economic chaos—and cer- 
tainly the previous administration is 
partly to blame for the mess we are in— 
but I cannot remain silent while Ameri- 
cans are put out of work, while our 
people must pay ever rising prices—all 
under the simplistic free market theories 
of “laissez-faire” economists who have 
put their eggs in the tight monetary 
basket. 

Let us not overlook the root cause of 
our inflation—Government expendi- 
tures—particularly by our world em- 
bracing Defense Establishment, which 
accounts for over 40 percent of our budg- 
et. We have assumed the responsibility 
of defending Asian countries against 
Asian communism and European coun- 
tries against European communism, 
while the rest of the so-called free 
world—always privately and often open- 
ly, contemptuous of our policies—has 
concentrated on improving its economic 
efficiency and competitiveness, as well as 
on policies which prevent our commodi- 
ties from entering their markets. 

The result has been that our basic 
manufacturing industries are being 
driven to the wall by foreign competi- 
tion, jobs are being transferred abroad, 
and we Americans who arrogate to our- 
selves the role of protecting and financ- 
ing those who are putting us out of busi- 
ness, suffer the economic and social con- 
sequences of these policies. 

Clearly, both the overall economy and 
our financial markets are depressed; 
and are yearning for peace and an easier 
money policy. 

Military expenditures do not help our 
competitive position in the nonmilitary 
industrial sector of our economy any- 
where near the extent to which they ruin 
our competitive position by fueling the 
flames of inflation. Clearly also the ef- 
fect of Vietnam on our economy has been 
negative. But it has helped Japan, Korea, 
Taiwan, and our European friends in 
their taking over of a steadily increasing 
share of our market. 

I do not believe the American people 
will tolerate much longer the continua- 
tion of policies which could soon lead us 
to economic and financial ruin under the 
mantle of “fulfilling our international 
obligations.” We have spent generously 
our taxpayers’ money to build up our 
friends abroad—since World War II 
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some $130 billion in foreign aid, plus tens 
of billions of dollars annually in over- 
seas military expenditures. Overseas aid 
and military expenditures account for 
over half our national debt which has 
reached the staggering figure of $368 
billion. That is over $60 billion more than 
the debt of all the other countries in the 
world combined. 

Now we find that Japanese and Euro- 
pean industries are, in effect, taking over 
our markets in such basic manufacturing 
sectors as textiles, shoes, steel, and elec- 
tronics. Are we supposed to give these up 
for the sake of our international obliga- 
tions, while those very European and 
Far East countries protect their own 
producers with a rash of tariff and non- 
tariff barriers? 

Is it not time that we began to think 
more about our own people, and less 
about our “international obligations’? 

Let me sum up: 

We are in a serious economic and fi- 
nancial crisis; 

The crisis has been brought about fun- 
damentally by our burgeoning Govern- 
ment expenditures over the last several 
years, along with the excessively tight 
monetary policy of the past year; 

Our economic policy has created dis- 
tortions and inequities in our society, 
without providing any remedy for the 
inflation, and the “crisis in confidence” 
which pervades the markets today: 

The average American has borne the 
brunt of the tight money policy, while 
the more fortunate have borne a dis- 
proportionately smaller burden; 

Our worldwide commitments ap- 
proach to foreign policy has not only put 
a heavy burden on the American tax- 
payer, but has also caused us to neglect 
far too many of our pressing economic 
and social needs here at home; 

Our basic industries and labor force 
are being injured by import competition 
from countries we are protecting with the 
use of our own tax money; 

Unless these policies, and the trends 
they induce, are changed, the American 
people will soon be calling for even more 
drastic action—action which could 
lead—to a polarization of extremists in 
this country, both groups in disdain of 
the middle road; and anyone familiar 
with the history of certain other coun- 
tries in this century is well aware of the 
political, social, and human consequences 
of economic chaos; 

This administration can no longer fail 
to live up to its responsibilities. It must 
take action, and I suggest the following: 

Restore the waning confidence in our 
economic system; 

Use all its powers—including, if neces- 
sary, wage-price and credit controls— 
to end the inflation which is destroying 
purchasing power, without resorting to a 
recession; 

Bring logic—some would say sanity— 
to our foreign policy; 

To end the spiritual as well as the 
financial recession—some would say de- 
pression—that is affecting many of us— 
young and old—who oppose evermore 
vigorously where we are heading as a 
nation. 

The only inexpensive item left in 
America is talk. But we have had enough 
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rhetoric about our problems. Now we need 
a plan of action to resolve them, and we 
do hope that this administration will 
soon propose some concrete measures to 
that end. 


WETA 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, over at 
WETA, Washington’s educational tele- 
vision station, they have been very quiet 
these days hoping that some of us will 
forget their active antagonism toward 
the Republican Party, working wives, 
and, most important, a free press. 

I refer again to the firing last month 
of Mr. William Woestendiek and WETA’s 
double standard for its new personnel. 

The Senate will recall that Mr. Woe- 
stendiek was fired from his $50,000 a 
year job as head of the “newsroom” pro- 
gram at WETA because his wife accepted 
a job as press secretary to Mrs. Martha 
Mitchell. The excuse was that Mr. Woe- 
stendiek had incurred a conflict of in- 
terest by allowing his wife to work for a 
public figure. Of course, this is nonsense, 
Mr. President, but let us for a moment 
assume that it is valid. 

The question then is: Why has 
WETA not fired others who have or 
who may have this same kind of conflict 
of interest? I personally hope they do 
not, but I would be less than objective if 
I did not say they should, if they sincere- 
ly believe Mr. Woestendiek had a con- 
flict. 

A similar case is that of Walterene 
Swanston, who is the wife of a press aide 
to the junior Senator from California. 
Mrs. Swanston is also on “newsroom.” 
Yet there has been from WETA no 
demand that Mr. Swanston quit his job 
or that Mrs. Swanston quit hers. 

Of course, Mr. Max Kampleman, the 
board chairman of WETA, has been the 
most flagrant violator of WETA conflict- 
of-interest standards. He once worked 
for Hubert Humphrey and continues to 
be one of his close advisers. He is a lead- 
ing and influential figure in the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Why has he not resigned as board 
chairman—a policy post if there ever 
were one? 

Mr. President, WETA personnel poli- 
cies raise serious questions that Congress 
or the FCC should investigate. 

The doubte raised by WETA’s actions 
should not be allowed to spoil the rep- 
utation of our Nation’s educational tele- 
vision system. 


JOHN GRAVES 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, my staff 
and I were terribly saddened by the sud- 
den death of our friend John Graves. We 
became acquainted with John very soon 
after coming to the Senate in January 
1969, and we found him invaluable in 
helping us to learn about the customs 
and procedures of the Senate and its 
working community. He was unfailingly 
cooperative and pleasant, and I always 
enjoyed his quiet good humor. The death 
of this fine young man brings a feeling 
of great personal loss, and I want to ex- 
press our deepest sympathies to Mrs. 
Graves and their children. 
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THE AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES 
UNION ON THE GENOCIDE CON- 
VENTION: NO FIRST AMENDMENT 
VIOLATION 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to the 
excelient testimony presented by the 
American Civil Liberties Union at the 
recent hearings on the Genocide Con- 
vention. 

Hope Eastman, the assitant director of 
the ACLU’s Washington office, repre- 
sented the ACLU before the specia! For- 
eign Relations Subcommittee consider- 
ing this treaty. Her testimony dealt with 
the fundamental questions of free speech 
and free press under the Genocide Con- 
vention. 

I quote briefly from Mrs. Eastman’s 
statement on these questions. She stat- 
ed: 


Ratification of this Convention could not 
obligate us to ignore the First Amendment 
and is in fact completely consistent with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court which over 
the years have amplified for us the scope of 
the constitutional guarantees of speech and 
press. 


Her testimony definitively explains why 
the Genocide Convention will not 
abridge our rights of free speech and free 
press. And the well-deserved reputation 
of the ACLU as a vanguard of first 
amendment protection certainly lends 
Mrs. Eastman’s statement special sig- 
nificance. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mrs. 
Eastman’s testimony on behalf of the 
ACLU be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HOPE EASTMAN 


My name is Hope Eastman. I am the As- 
sistant Director of the Washington Office of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. I am 
an attorney and a member of the State Bar 
of California. On behalf of the ACLU, I 
would like to thank the Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee for this oppor- 
tunity to appear today in order to add our 
voice to the many others who have already 
spoken in favor of ratification of the United 
Nations Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
strongly endorses the ratification of this 
U.N. Convention on Genocide. This Con- 
vention was adopted by the United Nations 
in 1948 and has been ratified by seventy- 
five countries. The provisions of the Con- 
vention are fully in accord with the civil 
liberties and civil rights provisions of our 
Constitution. The Convention is in all re- 
spects consistent with the Constitution, laws 
and ideals of the United States. Moreover, 
ratification of the Convention, which would 
have & beneficial impact on world opinion of 
the United States and which would be a 
valuable contribution to world law, would 
clearly serve our national interest. It deals 
with a subject which is a matter of inter- 
national concern. Ratification of this Con- 
vention is, therefore, a proper exercise of 
the treatymaking power of the Constitution. 
These essential points have been amply 
documented by the recent reports on the 
Genocide Convention by the American Bar 
Association’s Section of Individual Rights 
and Responsibilities, and by its Standing 
Committee on World Order Through Law, 
and by “A Report on the Treatymaking Power 
of the United States in Human Rights Mat- 
ters” of the Special Committee of Lawyers 
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of the President’s Commission for the Ob- 
servance of Human Rights Year 1968. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to 
repeat the constitutional and legal argu- 
ments so thoroughly covered by these re- 
ports, but I would like to comment briefly 
on one point in which the American Civil 
Liberties Union has a particular interest and, 
we think, some special competence. Some 
critics of this Convention have argued that 
ratification of the Convention would conflict 
with the First Amendment. The American 
Civil Liberties Union is well known for its 
vigorous efforts to protect the First Amend- 
ment rights and we would not hesitate to 
criticize this Convention if it violated the 
First Amendment. But it clearly does not. 
Ratification of this Convention could not 
obligate us to ignore the First Amendment 
and is in fact completely consistent with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court which over 
the years have amplified for us the scope of 
the constitutional guarantees of speech and 


press. 

Critics point to Article III of the Conven- 
tion, which makes it a crime to engage in 
“direct and public incitement to commit gen- 
ocide,” as evidence for their assertion that 
the Convention infringes the First Amend- 
ment guarantees of freedom of speech and 
press. This assertion is entirely erroneous. 
The First Amendment does not protect con- 
duct which involves efforts to incite to imme- 
diate unlawful action. The First Amendment 
would, we believe, protect the advocacy of 
genocide. But the Convention does not make 
this a crime. It seeks to ban only “direct and 
public” incitement. This standard is fully 
consistent with Supreme Court decisions 
drawing the line between protected speech 
and prohibited direct and immediate incite- 
ment to action. This standard has been most 
recently enunciated by the Court in Bran- 
denburg v. Ohio, 395 U.S. 444, 447 (1969), 
where the Court said: 

“The constitutional guarantees of free 


speech and free press do not permit a State 
to forbid or proscribe advocacy of the use of 
force or of law violation except where such 
advocacy is directed to inciting or producing 
imminent lawless action and is likely to in- 


cite or produce such action.” 
added.) 

Although the Convention's standard meets 
the prevailing definition of the scope of the 
Convention, one further point should be 
mentioned to negate any fear of conflict with 
the First Amendment. Should a particular 
indictment produce a conflict between the 
Convention and the First Amendment, the 
First Amendment would prevail. Article V 
of the Convention obligates the contracting 
parties to enact, “in accordance with their 
respective Constitutions” implementing leg- 
islation necessary to make these offenses 
punishable in their countries. Moreover, it 
is axiomatic that, as a matter of constitu- 
tional law, a treaty could not validly obligate 
the United States to do anything the Consti- 
tution prohibits. If a case arose under imple- 
menting legislation enacted by the Congress 
to make “direct and public incitement to 
commit genocide” a criminal offense in the 
United States, the accused person would still 
have to be prosecuted and convicted under 
those criminal procedures which protect all 
persons accused of committing a crime in 
this country. The Supreme Court could in- 
validate a conviction if it found that the acts 
with which the defendant was charged were 
protected by the First Amendment and did 
not constitute the kind of incitement which 
falls outside the protection of the First 
Amendment. Ratification of the Convention 
would in no way diminish the Court’s power 
to apply the First Amendment. 

As the constitutional objections to the 
Convention have been shown by many to be 
without substance, there is no legal obstacle 
to U.S. ratification of this Convention. The 
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United States should move promptly toward 
ratification. This country played a leading 
role in the adoption of the Genocide Conven- 
tion by unaminous vote of the members of 
the U.N. General Assembly in 1948. Since 
then the United States has continued to 
work for the promotion of human rights 
through the United Nations. However, -the 
United States’ failure to ratify this Conven- 
tion in the twenty years since its adoption, 
when coupled with a similar lack of move- 
ment on some of the other human rights 
conventions, casts serious doubt on the sin- 
cerity of our efforts and of our stated com- 
mitment to human rights. Our concern 
about human rights in the international 
community must be accompanied by a will- 
ingness to obligate ourselves to act in ac- 
cordance with these same international 
standards. Ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention would be a long overdue step in the 
pursuit of truly effective international hu- 
man rights throughout the world. 


THE SEABEDS—A WELCOME STEP 
TOWARD A NATIONAL POLICY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, for nearly 
3 years, I have been urging our Govern- 
ment, both this administration and the 
preceding one, to provide leadership in 
the world community toward resolving 
the very difficult and divisive question of 
jurisdiction over the seabeds of the 
world. 

Unfortunately, during this time our 
Government has persisted in maintain- 
ing a policy vacuum, in pursuing what I 
have called a “no-policy policy.” As a 
result, the United States consistently has 
found itself in a negative, nonleadership 
role as other nations of the world dis- 
played increasing interest and concern 
over this issue. 

During the weekend, the White House 
released a policy statement outlining the 
administration’s position on the question 
of seabed jurisdiction. As a result, we 
now have the broad outlines of this ad- 
ministration’s position on this vital 
question. At long last, we have at hand 
the beginnings of a national policy. I 
congratulate and commend President 
Nixon and his advisers on taking this 
first and critically important step to- 
ward filling the policy vacuum. 

The specific details of the administra- 
tion’s position will not be available until 
this issue is taken up again in August by 
the Seabeds Committee of the United 
Nations. Accordingly, I reserve my own 
judgment on the administration policy 
until it is more fully developed. 

At this time, however, I wish to offer 
some observations on the general direc- 
tion of that policy as outlined in the 
White House statement. 

Of particular importance, I think, is 
the administration’s decision to propose 
a treaty which would set the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf boundary at a depth of 
200 meters and, beyond that boundary, 
create an international legal regime 
which would require, among other 
things, that a portion of the royalties 
derived from exploitation of seabed min- 
eral resources “be used for international 
community purposes, particularly eco- 
nomic assistance to the developing 
countries.” 

In addition, I am glad to see the ad- 
ministration reiterate its desire to help 
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establish “international machinery” to 
authorize and regulate both the explora- 
tion and exploitation of the deep ocean 
floor. Both of them are great steps for- 
ward and furnish us great gratification. 

Looking down the road over the next 
few years, Iam convinced that these de- 
cisions will, if properly implemented, 
prove to have been of monumental sig- 
nificance. 

In fact, the only reservation I have 
about the President’s announced oceans 
policy concerns the decision calling for 
the establishment of “international 
trusteeship zones” in that area between 
the 200-meter boundary and the begin- 
ning of the deep ocean floor. The reason 
for such zones is not stated; rather, it is 
simply noted that in these zones “coastal 
states act as trustees for the interna- 
tional community.” 

General comments such as this are not 
very satisfying, and appear to leave suffi- 
cient loopholes for the petroleum in- 
dustry to achieve its major, long-held 
objectives. This leads me to ask “Why 
not let the international community act 
on its own behalf through the ‘interna- 
tional machinery’ which the adminis- 
tration says it hopes will be created?” 
In this connection, I think it is necessary 
to raise an additional question, “To what 
extent would coastal State management 
of the ‘international trusteeship zones’ 
leave the door open for littoral States to 
extend their national rights and domes- 
tic legislation to these zones?” 

Mr. President, I hope the administra- 
tion will clarify these points as quickly 
as possible, and I hope it will make it 
clear that the proposed 200-meter 
boundary is intended as an international 
boundary, both in word and in deed, and 
that coastal State management is to be 
limited to administering only those rules 
and regulations that are agreed to in- 
ternationally. 

If this is not the case, the adminis- 
tration’s proposed international regime 
will be seriously weakened—we will be 
extending our jurisdiction for one pur- 
pose, the Canadians will be extending 
their jurisdiction for another purpose, 
and the Latin Americans are sure to 
outdo both of us and everyone else at 
the same time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the administration’s oceans 
policy statement be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the policy 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PRESIDENTIAL ANNOUNCEMENT ON U.S. OCEANS 
Pouicy 

The nations of the world are now facing 
decisions of momentous importance to man’s 
use of the oceans for decades ahead. At 
issue is whether the oceans will be used 
rationally and equitably and for the bene- 
fit of mankind or whether they will become 
an arena of unrestrained exploitation and 
conflicting jurisdictional claims in which 
even the most advantaged states will be 
losers. 

The issue arises now—and with urgency— 
because nations have grown increasingly 
conscious of the wealth to be exploited from 
the seabeds and throughout the waters 
above, and because they are also becoming 
apprehensive of the ecological hazards of 
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unregulated use of the oceans and seabeds. 
The stark fact is that the law of the sea 
is inadequate to meet the needs of modern 
technology and the concerns of the inter- 
national community. If it is not modernized 
multilaterally, unilateral action and inter- 
national conflict are inevitable. 

This is the time, then, for all nations to set 
about resolving the basic issue of the future 
regime for the oceans—and to resolve itina 
way that redounds to the general benefit 
in the era of intensive exploitation that lies 
ahead, The United States as a major mari- 
time power and a leader in ocean technology 
has a special responsibility to move this 
effort forward. 

Therefore, I am today proposing that all 
nations adopt as soon as possible a treaty 
under which they would renounce all na- 
tional claims over the natural resources of 
the seabed beyond the point where the high 
seas reach a depth of 200 meters (2188 
yards), and would agree to regard these re- 
sources as the common heritage of mankind. 

The treaty should establish an interna- 
tional regime for the exploitation of seabed 
resources beyond this limit. The regime 
should include the collection of substantial 
mineral royalties to be used for international 
community purposes, partiularly eoonomic 
assistance to developing countries. The re- 
gime should also establish general rules to 
prevent unreasonable interference with other 
uses of the ocean, to protect the ocean from 
pollution, to assure the integrity of the in- 
vestment necessary for such exploitation and 
to provide for peaceful and compulscry settle- 
ment of disputes. 

I propose two types of machinery for au- 
thorizing exploitation of seabed resources be- 
yond a depth of 200 meters. 

First, I propose that coastal nations act as 
trustees for the international community in 
an international trusteeship zone consist- 
ing of the continental margins beyond & 
depth of 200 meters off their coasts, In re- 
turn, each coastal state would receive a share 
of the international revenues from the zone 
in which it acts as trustee and could impose 
additional taxes if it deemed this desirable. 

As a second step, agreed international ma- 
chinery would authorize and regulate ex- 
ploration and use of seabed resources beyond 
the continental margins. 

The United States will introduce specific 
proposals at the next meeting of the United 
Nations Seabeds Committee to carry out these 
objectives. 

Although I hope agreement on such steps 
can be reached quickly, negotiation of such 
a complex treaty may take some time. I do 
not, however, believe it is either necessary 
or desirable to try to halt exploration and 
exploitation of the seabeds beyond a depth 
of 200 meters during the negotiating 
process. 

Accordingly, I call on other nations to join 
the United States in an interim policy. I 
suggest that all permits for exploration and 
exploitation of the seabeds beyond 200 me- 
ters to be issued subject to the international 
regime to be agreed upon. The regime should 
accordingly include due protection for the 
integrity of investments made in the interim 
period. A substantial portion of the revenues 
derived by a state from exploitation beyond 
200 meters during this interim period should 
be turned over to an appropriate interna- 
tional development agency for assistance to 
developing countries. I would plan to seek 
appropriate Congressional action as soon as 
a sufficient number of other states indicate 
their willingness to join us in this interim 
policy. 

I will propose necessary changes in the 
domestic import and tax laws and regula- 
tions of the United States to assure that 
our own laws and regulations do not discrim- 
inate against U.S. nationals operating in the 
trusteeship zone off our coast or under the 
authority of the international machinery to 
be established. 
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It is equally important to assure unfet- 
tered and harmonious use of the oceans as 
an avenue of commerce and transportation, 
and as a source of food. For this reason the 
United States is currently engaged with other 
states in an effort to obtain a new treaty 
for these purposes. This treaty would estab- 
lish a 12-mile limit for territorial seas and 
provide for free transit through interna- 
tional straits. It would also accommodate the 
problems of developing countries and other 
nations regarding the conservation and use 
of the living resources of the high seas. 

I believe that these proposals are essential 
to the interests of all nations, rich and poor, 
coastal and landlocked, regardless of their 
political systems. If they result in inter- 
national agreements, we can save over two- 
thirds of the earth’s surface from national 
conflict and rivalry, protect it from pollution 
and put it to use for the benefit of all. This 
would be a fitting achievement for this 25th 
anniversary year of the United Nations. 


PREVENTIVE DETENTION 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I have just 
had the privilege of reading the opening 
remarks of the senior Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) at recent 
hearings of the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee on the Justice Depart- 
ment’s preventive detention plan, which 
has been included in the. District of Co- 
lumbia crime bill. 

Senator Ervin has demonstrated once 
again that he is the premier constitu- 
tional lawyer of the U.S. Senate. By use 
of irrefutable logic he has destroyed the 
argument for this so-called anticrime 
measure, which is unconstitutional at 
best and completely inconsistent with the 
basic tenets of a free society at worst. 

I join him in his statement that he is 
“unalterably opposed to preventive de- 
tention,” and I congratulate him on his 
fine remarks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of Senator Ervin 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 


Today the Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee resumes the hearings it began in Jan- 
uary and February of 1969 on the operation 
of the Bail Reform Act of 1966 and proposals 
to amend it. Among the proposed amend- 
ments to the Act are several which would 
authorize pretrial preventive detention of 
criminal suspects alleged to be dangerous 
to the community. These measures trouble 
me greatly for I am convinced that they are 
unconstitutional and would initiate a dan- 
gerous and unfortunate policy in the admin- 
istration of criminal justice. 

We began a comprehensive consideration 
of these problems in our 1969 hearings but 
deemed it unwise to attempt a resolution of 
the difficult issues at that time for several 
reasons, 

First, to deny reasonable bail and thus im- 
prison without conviction or trial, represents 
a radical departure from traditions of law 
and justice and from constitutional prin- 
ciples held sacred in this country for nearly 
200 years. If such a step is to be taken, it 
should not be done hurriedly and without 
the most careful and deliberate con- 
sideration, 

Second, it was apparent that the Bail Re- 
form Act of 1966 and related machinery had 
not been used to optimum effect. Time for 
further study of its provisions was plainly 
advisable. 

Third, the hearings clearly demonstrated 
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the conspicuous absence of any reliable sta- 
tistics to support any preventive detention 
plan. Since that time I have repeatedly 
pointed out to the advocates of preventive 
detention that reliable statistical data con- 
stitutes an absolute prerequisite to fair and 
comprehensive Congressional consideration 
of preventive detention. 

Several important developments over the 
past year make this a propitious time for 
us to resume our hearings. The Constitu- 
tional Rights Subcommittee staff has pur- 
sued its study of the difficult issues raised 
by preventive detention and has, among 
other things, solicited the views of constitu- 
tional law experts and bar associations across 
the country. Six months after conclusion of 
our earlier hearings the Department of Jus- 
tice introduced its own preventive detention 
bill, S. 2600. Senator Goodell has offered a 
proposal for civil commitment, S. 2920. Sev- 
eral useful independent studies have been 
undertaken and reports have been published. 
At least one major national conference has 
been held, and a published report of that pro- 
ceeding should be available soon. An effort 
commissioned by the Department of Justice 
and conducted by the National Bureau of 
Standards and the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration to secure, for the first 
time, reliable statistics on bail recidivism in 
the District of Columbia has just been com- 
pleted. And, finally, there has been a tremen- 
dous increase in public awareness and public 
appreciation of the fundamental issues in- 
volved. 

In the face of these developments and our 
previously announced intention to hold hear- 
ings on the preventive detention issue as 
soon as the Department of Justice completed 
its statistical study, I was astonished to learn 
on January 29th of this year that the De- 
partment was seeking immediate preventive 
detention for the District of Columbia. That 
change in the Department’s position seemed 
especially incongruous since its statistical 
study dealt exclusively with the District and 
was due to be released just a few weeks later. 
By the time the study was published on 
April 8, 1970, and available to Congress and 
the public, the Department of Justice had 
already succeeded in getting its preventive 
detention proposal through the House in a 
D.C. crime bill. It is now before a House- 
Senate conference committee even though 
the Senate has never considered it and even 
though the factual data has just become 
available for our examination. 

Regrettably, it appears that the Justice 
Department has chosen to hide its preventive 
detention legislation under false colors in the 
deepest recesses of the House version of the 
D.C. crime bill. The effect of this tactic has 
been substantially to foreclose a full and free 
debate on the constitutional and practical 
issues raised by the Department's bill. It is 
entirely possible that the Senate may be 
asked to vote on preventive detention Mm- 
corporated in a conference report on the D.C. 
crime bill even before these hearings are 
complete. That course of action frustrates 
meaningful consideration of the issues and 
is at variance with acceptable legislative 
principles. 

“I strongly oppose any effort to enact such 

controversial legislation by these dubious 
procedures. If this Congress wishes to enact 
preventive detention legislation, it should do 
so only after full consideration of all the law 
and facts and alternatives. The Senate should 
not even consider voting on legislation of 
doubtful constitutionality and unproved 
practicality which has never been subjected 
to full and fair hearings. I hope the con- 
ference on the D.C. crime bill will strike the 
preventive detention provisions from the bill 
if they have not already done so. 

The Justice Department’s preventive de- 
tention plan included in the D.C. crime bill 
is identical to S. 2600, its national bill, now 
pending before this subcommittee. The D.C. 
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preventive detention plan received only a 
few minutes of discussion on the last day of 
the House District Committee hearings and 
the only witness called to testify was from 
the Justice Department. Not a single judge 
or law professor testified, and the Justice 
Department statistical study was not before 
the Committee. As a matter of fact, it has 
been impossible for anyone or any congres- 
sional committee to consider that plan fairly 
or comprehensively until now because no 
reliable statistics have been available before. 
The time for meaningful hearings on preven- 
tive detention has just now arrived. That is 
the reason we are beginning these hearings 
today. 

My advocacy of full and fair hearings on 
operation of the Bail Reform Act of 1966 
and preventive detention proposals is purely 
and simply a vote for adherence to due legis- 
lative process to which I have always been 
firmly committed. My advocacy of hearings 
should not, however, be construed as support 
for preventive detention in any form. I 
remain unalterably opposed to preventive 
detention. 

During the year in which the United States 
began under the new Constitution, namely 
1789, Congress passed the Judiciary Act of 
1789 and thereby established a practice 
which has prevailed throughout the inter- 
vening 181 years, namely, that all persons 
charged with noncapital crimes have an 
absolute right to be released on bail pend- 
ing their trial and conviction. That princi- 
ple is incorporated in federal statute, federal 
rules of criminal procedure, and in the con- 
stitutions and laws of some 40 states. Several 
legislative proposals, including S, 2600, have 
been submitted to Congress asking that this 
181-year tradition be abrogated. These pro- 
posals authorize judges to imprison persons 
charged with crime prior to trial and con- 
viction if they are charged with crime des- 
ignated as either dangerous crimes or crimes 


of violence, and if the judge predicts that 
they may commit some crime if freed on bail. 


Manifestly, these proposals would au- 
thorize the imprisonment and punishment 
of persons for crimes which they have not 
yet committed and may never commit, Pre- 
ventive detention is not only repugnant to 
our traditions but it will handicap an ac- 
cused and his lawyer in preparing his case 
for trial. It will result in the incarceration 
of many innocent persons. 

If America is to remain a free society, it 
will have to take certain risks. One is the 
risk that a person admitted to bail may flee 
before trial. Another is the risk that a per- 
son admitted to bail may commit crime while 
free on bail. 

In my judgment, it is better for our coun- 
try to take these risks and remain a free so- 
ciety than it is for it to adopt a tyrannical 
practice of imprisoning men for crimes which 
they have not committed and may never 
commit merely because some court may peer 
into the future and surmise that they may 
commit crimes if allowed freedom prior to 
trial and conviction. 

I want to make it abundantly clear that 
Iam deeply concerned about the crime prob- 
lem in this country and about the safety of 
our law-abiding citizens. The increasing rate 
of criminal activity in our land is appalling. 
I am especially disturbed by the crime prob- 
lems besetting us each day here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The existence of these 
problems, however, should not prompt Con- 
gress towards enacting unconstitutional and 
unwise and deceptively appealing legisla- 
tion. Rather, it should provide us with the 
opportunity to make those difficult legis- 
lative decisions which are essential if our 
court and corrective systems are to cope 
with the demands of modern society. 

Advocates of preventive detention gen- 
erally attribute the need for preventive de- 
tention legislation to problems caused by the 
Bail Reform Act of 1966. Again, I am con- 
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strained to say that they are in error. As 
members of this Committee well know, the 
Bail Reform Act revised Federal bail law for 
the first time since 1789. Its purpose is to im- 
plement the two fundamental principles 
which have always been at the foundation of 
American bail law—first, that a criminal sus- 
pect shall be released pending trial unless 
there are good reasons to believe he will flee 
rather than appear for trial; and second 
that a person's financial inability to post 
monetary bond shall not preclude his right 
to pretrial release. These principles consti- 
tute the American ideal of bail—one which 
we have always sought but had never 
achieved until 1966. We should not recklessly 
repudiate these principles by enacting a pre- 
ventive detention law. 

The clamor for repudiation of the Bail 
Reform Act and for rejection of the consti- 
tutional right to pretrial release in non-capi- 
tal cases rests on a little more than a hand- 
ful of highly emotional and highly publicized 
cases. Some of the more exaggerated state- 
ments have made it appear that this city’s 
crime problem is wholly due to the Bail Act. 
Other statements in support of preventive 
detention raise questions about the adequacy 
of current practices more than they prove 
the need for preventive detention. For ex- 
ample, it was suggested some eight months 
ago by the D.C. Chief of Police that pretrial 
imprisonment of a few offenders—between 
300 and 800—would solve the city’s crime 
problems and usher in the millenium. 

If indeed those offenders were known with 
certainty, which I doubt, why has their iden- 
tity mot been made known to the prosecu- 
tors? 

Why have their names not been placed on 
an accelerated calendar? 

Why have they not been speedily tried and 
the guilty convictd and sentenced? 

The clamor should be for speedy trials and 
not for repudiation of the Bail Reform Act. 

As we continue our search today for a 
solution to the problem of crime on bail, 
candor compels us to begin with an acknowl- 
edgment of three facts. First, crime on bail, 
though the exact extent is uncertain, repre- 
sents but a small part of the overall crime 
problem. Second, the problem, irrespective of 
its precise magnitude, could be substantially 
reduced if trials were conducted within 
60 days and even 120 days following arrest 
and release. Third, the Bail Reform Act of 
1966 has been inaccurately and unfairly 
cited as the villian responsible for crime on 
bail. It is in that perspective that we should 
examine preventive detention. 


S. 2600—-THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE PREVEN- 
TIVE DETENTION PROPOSAL 


It is appropriate that we focus our at- 
tention on S. 2600 since that is the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal whose adoption has been 
urged so vigorously upon the Congress. Much 
of our consideration at these hearings will 
be given to that preventive detention bill, 
and we should briefiy examine its features. 

The Administration proposal would au- 
thorize judges to consider a defendant's 
“danger to the community” as well as the 
“likelihood of flight”, in setting release con- 
ditions. If no condition of release is con- 
sidered adequate to protect the community, 
the judge could order a detention hearing 
for defendants charged with a “dangerous 
crime” or a “crime of violence.” To be sub- 
ject to detention, the “crime of violence” 
must have been committed while on bail, 
probation, or parole, or within 10 years of 
a prior conviction of a crime of violence. 
Persons charged with “dangerous crimes” 
could be detained even if they had no prior 
record of involvement with the law. It has 
been estimated that the bill encompasses 
between 40% and 75% of all persons charged 
with felonies in Washington. 

To order detention, the judge must find 
“clear and convincing evidence” that the 
defendant has committed a “dangerous 
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crime” or a “crime of violence”, that there 
is “substantial probability” of his guilt, and 
that no release conditions will assure the 
safety of the community. Right to counsel 
and other rights of an adversary criminal 
proceeding apply, except that the rules of 
evidence will not govern. Testimony of the 
defendant at the hearing may not be in- 
troduced later at trial on the issue of guilt 
but may be used for impeachment purposes 
and perjury and bail violation proceedings. 

Detention is nominally limited to 60 days, 
but it cam be extended indefinitely if the 
trial is in progress or if the defendant has 
asked for a continuance. The detained sus- 
pect is given a series of seyerely qualified 
“rights"—he is to be confined separately 
from convicted criminals “to the extent prac- 
tical;” he is to be given “reasonable oppor- 
tunity” to consult with counsel; he may be 
released, in the custody of a U.S. Marshal, 
for the purpose of aiding his defense when 
he shows “good cause”; he is to be given an 
expedited trial “to the extent practicable.” 

Other provisions of the bill provide manda- 
tory penalties for bail-jumping and for fail- 
ure to appear at trial, which are presump- 
tively “willful” unless the defendant can 
show otherwise. Mandatory imprisonment is 
provided for conviction of an offense com- 
mitted while on bail. 


CONSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIONS 


In my view, the provisions of S. 2600 raise 
grave constitutional questions when consid- 
ered in light of the Eighth Amendment's 
guarantee of reasonable bail, the due process 
clause of the Fifth Amendment and the 
Sixth Amendment’s guarantees of access to 
counsel and the opportunity to participate 
in preparation of a defense. 

The historical purpose of bail is to insure 
the appearance at trial of a criminal suspect 
and not to detain him in the hope that such 
detention will impede the possibility of his 
further criminal activity. The Eighth Amend- 
ment prohibits excessive bail. Clearly, if bail 
is set at a level higher than necessary to 
insure appearance, it is excessive and is serv- 
ing a function not consonant with its his- 
torical purpose. The result of excessive bail 
is pretrial detention violative of the Eighth 
Amendment. In my judgment, the Eighth 
Amendment implicitly guarantees a right to 
bail in all non-capital cases. 

Moreover, the right to bail in all non- 
capital cases was explicitly provided by the 
Judiciary Act of 1789, which preceded adop- 
tion of the Eighth Amendment. It is evident 
that the founders of our country adopted the 
Eighth Amendment's prohibition against ex- 
cessive bail as a means of securing the pre- 
existing right established by the same Con- 
gress only months previously. An especially 
significant manifestation of that intent is 
the presence of an absolute right to bail in 
non-capital cases in the great majority of our 
state constitutions. In its memorandum de- 
fending the constitutionality of this legisla- 
tion, the Justice Department argues that the 
Eighth Amendment guarantees a right to 
reasonable bail only in those cases where 
Congress authorizes bail. According to this 
argument, Congress could define away the 
right to bail and leave the Eighth Amend- 
ment meaningless, 

While arguments may be mounted on both 
sides of the Eighth Amendment issue, it is 
generally agreed that existing case law is not 
dispositive. Although I am personally satis- 
fied that preventive detention prostitutes the 
purpose of bail and runs afoul of the Eighth 
Amendment, the constitutional implications 
would remain unclear until a case raising 
them reached the Supreme Court. At best, 
preventive detention is a constitutionally 
questionable device whose survival depends 
on a frontal assault on the Eighth Amend- 
ment as it has been understood from its 
enactment. 

The constitutional difficulty of this pro- 
posal does not end, however, even if the 
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Eighth Amendment is overcome. In my opin- 
ion, preventive detention proposals are 
fraught with even greater difficulty when 
viewed in light of the Fifth Amendment 
guarantee of due process. 

Prior to ordering preventive detention un- 
der the Justice Department bill, a judicial 
officer must find, among other things, that 
there is a “substantial probability” that the 
individual committed the offense charged. 
This provision allows the government to de- 
prive a suspect of his liberty on the basis of 
a vague and uncertain standard of proof. I 
do not believe the standard “substantial 
probability of guilt” comports with due 
process. 

Fundamental to due process of law is the 
tenet that a man is presumed innocent un- 
til proven guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. 
Preventive detention proponents argue that 
the presumption of innocence is merely a 
technical rule of evidence assigning the bur- 
den of proof to the government at the actual 
trial. To the contrary, I believe that the pre- 
sumption inheres in due process, Under our 
system of justice the government cannot 
deprive a man of his liberty on the basis of 
a mere accusation or assumption that he has 
committed a crime or is likely to do so. In 
practical effect, preventive detention legisla- 
tion convicts individuals of “probable” guilt 
and “dangerousness” and sentences them to 
60 days imprisonment without trial and con- 
viction of a crime. Such flagrant violation 
of due process smacks of a police state rather 
than a democracy under law. It is reminis- 
cent of similar devices in other countries 
which have proved all too useful as tools of 
political repression. 

The Administration’s bill, S. 2600, at- 
tempts to avoid the due process argument 
by providing for a preventive detention 
hearing. That hearing is ostensibly designed 
to protect the accused, but in reality it does 
him irreparable harm without satisfying due 
process. 

While the preventive detention hearing is 
adversary in nature, the rules of evidence 
do not apply. Thus, it appears that hearsay 
and other incompetent evidence would be 
admissible and that the hearing would not 
be a truly evidentiary one. Notwithstanding 
that fact, the accused’s testimony at the de- 
tention hearing may be used pursuant to 
provisions of the bill for his impeachment in 
any subsequent proceeding. I doubt both the 
wisdom and constitutionality of that pro- 
vision. 

Under our system of criminal justice, the 
prosecution must come forward with evi- 
dence of guilt at trial The defendant may 
reserve his case pending establishment by 
the prosecution of a prima facie case. This 
procedure also protects the defendant’s priv- 
ilege against self-incrimination and does not 
put him to his election of whether or not to 
testify at least until after the prosecution 
has gone forward with evidence of a prima 
facie case. 

The procedure for a preventive detention 
hearing would constitute a radical departure 
from our traditional procedure in criminal 
cases and would place a defendant in an un- 
tenable position. If he wishes to avoid pre- 
ventive detention, he must present his de- 
fense, including perhaps his own testimony, 
at this very early stage of the p i 
The procedure prescribed by S. 2600 thereby 
strikes a serious blow at two fundamental 
privileges traditionally reserved to a defend- 
ant at the time of his trial. 

Notwithstanding the supposed safeguard 
of the required preventive detention hearing, 
it should be noted that a suspect could be 
detained under the Administration’s bill for 
at least eight days without a hearing of any 
sort. For good cause shown, the U.S, Attorney 
may secure a continuance of three days while 
the suspect's attorney may obtain one for 
five additional days or more in event of ex- 
tenuating circumstances, Here again we are 
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confronted with the question of whether due 
process is accorded an individual as required 
by the Fifth Amendment. 

Preventive detention hearing procedures 
also raise a double jeopardy issue under the 
Fifth Amendment. If, at the preventive de- 
tention hearing, the judicial officer finds no 
“substantial probability” that a suspect 
committed the crime, may that suspect suc- 
cessfully plead res judicata and double jeop- 
ardy at the subsequent trial? It would seem 
that having failed to meet the standard of 
“substantial probability,” the government 
should not thereafter be allowed to try to 
prove guilt beyond a reasonable doubt. 

In considering the constitutional problems 
posed by S. 2600 and other preventive deten- 
tion proposals, we must not overlook the 
Sixth Amendment right of an accused to 
have the effective assistance of counsel for 
his defense. Pretrial detention clearly mili- 
tates against access to counsel and the op- 
portunity to participate in preparing a de- 
fense. While S. 2600 provides for a suspect's 
temporary release “for good cause,” that 
privilege is diluted, if not totally devoid of 
meaning, because ‘the release is in the cus- 
tody of a U.S. Marshal and at the pleasure of 
the custodial official. The presence of a U.S. 
Marshal is hardly conducive to contacting 
prospective defense witnesses. Thus, preven- 
tive detention, even with a temporary release 
provision, substantially infringes upon a de- 
fendant’s ability to assist in his defense and 
severely impairs his right to the effective 
assistance of counsel. 

It is difficult to exhaust the list of con- 
stitutional questions this legislation raises. 
Plainly, findings of “dangerousness to the 
community” and “likelihood to commit seri- 
ous crime” are not petty matters. Nor is a 
preliminary sentence of 60 days imprison- 
ment. 

Does the Fifth Amendment provision re- 
garding grand jury indictment apply to pre- 
ventive detention? 

Is the guarantee of trial by jury secured by 
the Sixth Amendment applicable? 

Can a defendant convicted of “probable 
guilt” receive a fair and unprejudiced jury 
trial thereafter? 

The constitutional defects in this legisla- 
tion, as I have indicated, are many and not 
to be dismissed lightly. 


POLICY OBJECTIONS 


There are other equally cogent and persua- 
sive factors, some with constitutional im- 
plications, which require Congressional at- 
tention. Perhaps the foremost of these is the 
fact that preventive detention rests on an 
untested theory of predictability. A judicial 
officer must be able to pick out with precision 
the suspect who will commit new crime while 
on bail. Yet there are no standards for de- 
termining dangerousness and no statistical 
guidelines on which to base the prediction 
which must be made under the proposed law. 
The recent Justice Department statistical 
study makes those facts abundantly clear. 

The Department’s bill assumes that ac- 
curate predictions can be based upon an 
evaluation of information available to the 
judge on the offense charged, the evidence 
on hand, the individual's personal circum- 
stances, such as family and community ties, 
financial condition, and employment, and his 
past criminal records. In large part these are 
the same factors which are now used to help 
guide the court in setting bail conditions. 
The factors employed in making bail de- 
cisions were developed after experience with 
@ number of pilot bail projects in Washing- 
ton, New York City and elsewhere in the 
years before the Ball Reform Act was en- 
acted. Their usefulness for the purpose of 
setting bail conditions was proven before the 
Bail Reform Act was passed. Experience with 
the Act since then has substantiated their 
value for that purpose. 

The usefulness of such indicators for pre- 
dicting future criminal behavior is quite 
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another thing, however. As the Department’s 
Study itself makes clear: 

“Data collected in current pre-trial re- 
lease programs appears to be inadequate for 
the type of in-depth studies needed to deyel- 
op and validate a high quality prediction 
device. Even if an adequate. past-data base 
could be secured, the present procedures for 
collecting information do not appear to be 
adequate. The information now being col- 
lected is intended to give some measure of 
the defendant's likelihood of appearing for 
trial. Assuming that the same factors are 
relevant to the defendant's likelihood of 
committing crime while on pre-trial release 
does not seem to be valid; such prediction 
may require quite different hypotheses on 
the identities and relative ‘weights’ of the 
important factors. The one pretrial release 
program visited in this study which attempt- 
ed to predict a defendant's ‘dangerousness’ 
used subjective judgment, rather than sta- 
tistical data, to reach a conclusion.” 

The researchers attempted to find possible 
leads to a prediction system using the evi- 
dence available from a search of the rec- 
ords it examined. They analyzed such factors 
as age, education, community ties, employ- 
ment, skills, family ties and previous records. 
It should be emphasized that the researchers 
had the advantage of being able to check all 
the sources of information in these cate- 
gories, that they had an opportunity to veri- 
fy them, and that they had a considerable 
amount of time and technical assistance in 
making their analysis. None of this would 
be available to the judge making the pre- 
ventive detention prediction. He is required 
to make a prediction of future crime within a 
few hours or days of the defendant’s arrest. 
In all likelihood the judge will have little 
more to go on than the word of the prose- 
cutor, and what incomplete and inaccurate 
records as can be gathered in a short period 
of time. 

The study’s analysis shows that the theory 
of prediction used in the Department’s pre- 
ventive detention bill provides no helpful 
guidance for developing a reliable method of 
prediction. 

Considering the factors in order of their 
treatment the study shows: 

(1) Persons arrested for more serious crimes 
tend to be younger than average. Those 
who are rearrested for serlous crimes are 
older. 

(2) There is no significant relationship 
between the amount of education and criti- 
cal arrests, although those who were rear- 
rested tended to have slightly less schooling. 

(3) Those who were rearrested were found 
to have lived longer in the city than those 
who were not, perhaps because they were also 
older. 

(4) There was a low rate of employment 
among those rearrested for a dangerous crime. 
On the other hand, no conclusion could be 
made respecting the relationship of working 
skills and the occurrence of rearrests. 

(5) No correlation was shown between re- 
arrests and the closeness of family ties. 

(6) No relationship could be detected be- 
tween rearrests and prior criminal records. 

When the report’s section on predicting 
“danger to the community” is thoroughly an- 
alyzed it becomes clear that at the minimum, 
the factors listed in the Department's bill 
cannot be substantiated as reliable guides for 
actual use in @ preventive detention proce- 
dure, Certainly, it is most significant to note 
that the key element in the Department's pre- 
diction mechanism—prior record—does not 
survive analysis. 

The Bureau stated: 

“Differences in personal characteristics 
vary in their usefulness and significance. 
Taken singly, they do not appear to be out- 
standing predictors, but their actual value 
as predictors will require continued analysis 
and correlation.” 

Viewed very generously, the study dem- 
onstrates the need for considerably more 
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work on theories of predicting crime. The 
report concluded: 

“Thus, we conclude that the development 
of an accurate predictive instrument must de- 
pend upon the acquisition of a sufficient data 
base and upon more adequate testing of the 
predictability of criminal behavior from spe- 
cified factors. The information-related activi- 
ties of the Criminal Justice System would re- 
quire expansion, and the continuing coopera- 
tion of that system in further analyses would 
be prerequisite to progress in developing a 
reliable prediction mechanism.” 

In my opinion, the study demonstrates that 
the predictive theory employed by the De- 
partment in its legislation is not substan- 
tiated by the facts. In order to justify a sys- 
tem of preventive detention, the Department 
should have to shoulder a heavy burden of 
proof. The study shows that none of its 
assumptions about prediction survive that 
test. A legislative judgment of predictability 
which does not rest on an adequate factual 
foundation as S. 2600 does not, may not be 
constitutionally valid where the conse(juences 
to personal freedom and a fair trial are so 
serious. 

Throughout any consideration of the the- 
ory of predictability, on which preventive 
detention is based, we should remember that 
only a small percentage and number of sus- 
pects actually commit crime while on bail. 
When that fact is coupled with the fact that 
judges have nothing to guide them other 
than some enigmatic power of prophecy, the 
law will most assuredly result in the im- 
prisonment without trial of many persons 
who are not dangerous and who are innocent 
of the charges. If the preventive detention 
law is judged by its susceptibility to abuse, 
plainly it is an evil law. 

Another policy factor we must consider is 
the administrative effect of this proposed 
preventive detention measure. The need for 
preventive detention legislation concededly 
rests on the inability to provide speedy trials 
for criminal suspects. It is an attempt to 
compensate for a progressive breakdown in 
our law enforcement structure and especial- 
ly our over-burdened courts. Yet, the pro- 
posed solution would impose heavy addi- 
tional administrative burdens on the already 
heavily backlogged courts. 

The required full adversary hearing and 
the need to make informed decisions on 
predictability would, in many instances, 
take as much time as would actual trial of 
the principal case. The judicial and prosecu- 
torial manpower required by this legislation 
has not been estimated, but it is no doubt 
great. Court congestion would get worse. De- 
lays in criminal trials, now running almost 
a year, would increase. 

Under the terms of S. 2600, those detained 
would presumably be released after 60 days. 
While the Department would have us be- 
lieve that its bill authorizes preventive de- 
tention only for the first 60 days following 
arrest, it is by no means clear that this will 
be so in practice. This bill, it is true, author- 
izes preventive detention only for 60 days. 
However, if trial is not held at the end of 
that time, the defendant will not necessarily 
be released. At this point he will be returned 
for a new bail hearing under the modified 
procedures of the bill. While theoretically the 
detained defendant may be released at this 
point, as a practical matter it is doubtful 
how often, if at all, this will actually be the 
case. 

It is hard to believe that any judge will 
release a man whom he has previously found 
to be so dangerous as to require preventive 
detention. The bill allows the judge to set 
bail conditions based upon suspected “dan- 
ger to the community”—the same standard 
employed in the preventive detention hear- 
ing. While money bail may not be imposed 
on the grounds of “danger,” it still may be 
imposed with respect to “flight,” as is now 
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the law. There may be a theoretical differ- 
ence between imposing high money bail to 
deter “flight” but not for “danger.” There 
is no difference in practice. Even now, under 
the Bail Reform Act, money bail is set on 
more than half the defendants charged with 
felonies. More than 30% of felony defendants 
are not released. Spokesmen for the Depart- 
ment’s bill have argued that preventive de- 
tention now exists sub rosa because judges 
impose high bail to deter dangerous offend- 
ers in the guise of deterring flight. It is 
disingenuous to argue that a formal system 
of 60-day preventive detention should be 
instituted to end this “extra-legal’ form 
of preventive detention when the same bill 
would retain and actually encourage “extra- 
legal preventive detention” after the initial 
60-day formal detention. 

We can expect that money bail will be 
imposed after the 60-day period is up, and 
that it and other conditions will be set so 
as to assure, as a practical matter, the con- 
tinuing imprisonment of the preventive de- 
tention defendant for however long it takes 
for him to come to trial. The Department’s 
bill must be evaluated not on the basis of 
a “little bit” of imprisonment without trial, 
but as guilt by arrest, with an indetermi- 
nate sentence of up to two years. 

As with any legislation affecting the free- 
dom and livelihood of the individual, we 
should examine the impact of that law upon 
the individual with the utmost care. It is 
obvious that 60 days minimum preventive 
detention will cost the detained individual 
his job. Loss of employment plus physical 
absence from his home will unquestionably 
have a detrimental effect upon his family. 
The taxpayers will probably be required to 
contribute to the financial support of his 
family and will certainly pay the costs of 
his detention. It is interesting to note that 
testimony during bail reform hearings a few 
years ago estimated that the public cost of 
pretrial detention before the Bail Reform 
Act was $2 million. 

Probably the most serious blows to be 
dealt the individual will stem from his sub- 
jection to the physical and psychological 
deprivations and degradations of prison life. 
It is true that S. 2600 does provide that an 
individual preventively detained under the 
bill will be confined separately, if “practi- 
cable.” That provision, however, constitutes 
another example of the meaningless “rights” 
the bill offers those subjected to preventive 
detention. 

Approximately 40% of all Federal criminal 
cases in the country are tried in the District 
of Columbia. Criminal suspects in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will bear the brunt of the 
preventive detention law. Consequently, we 
ought to ask where individuals selected by 
prophetic judges for preventive detention in 
the District will be incarcerated pending 
trial. 

The combined District of Columbia deten- 
tion facilities have a capacity of 3,053 in- 
mates but on May 15, 1970, housed 3,275. 
Out of that total 1,408 persons, more than 
40% were in jail awaiting trial at that time. 
Of these, 934 had been awaiting trial 30 days 
or more. Nearly half, 675, or 48%, had been 
incarcerated without trial for more than 60 
days. Over 10%, 149, had been imprisoned 
for more than one year with no trial. In- 
credibly, 20 had been there more than two 
years and 4 for more than three years. 

The D.C. Corrections Department already 
wrestles each day with the problems of as- 
Sault, narcotics, and homosexual rape, as 
well as general turmoil and unrest, all of 
which result primarily from overcrowding 
and inadequate supervision. The jails of this 
city are already a national disgrace. Yet the 
advocates of preventive detention would in- 
ject untold additional individuals, many of 
them innocent, into our problem-ridden, 
over-crowded prison system. The probability 
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that separate confinement facilities will be 
available for detainees under S. 2600 is 
simply non-existent. 

A period of sixty days or more of pre- 
ventive detention in such a system is not 
likely to improve an individual's reputation. 
It will make securing employment difficult. 
It will, in all probability, increase rather 
than reduce any existing criminal tenden- 
cies. And it will sharply detract from the 
defendant's ability to secure a fair trial, or 
& probationary or suspended sentence in the 
event of conviction. 

Although I have not exhausted either the 
constitutional ramifications of S. 2600 or the 
implications of instituting preventive de- 
tention as the policy of our government in 
the realm of criminal justice, I hope that at 
the very least the need for great care in ex- 
amination of pending preventive detention 
legislation is clear. On the basis of our hear- 
ings last year and my study of proposed pre- 
ventive detention legislation, I stand firmly 
convinced that the legislation is unconstitu- 
tional on its face and would initiate a dis- 
astrous policy in criminal justice. Preventive 
detention will not solve the problem at hand 
but will instead merely relax the mounting 
public pressure for a real and lasting solu- 
tion to our crime problem. 

Perhaps most damaging of all to the pro- 
ponents of preventive detention is the fact 
that there are no compelling factual data to 
support the claims of necessity for such dras- 
tic legislation. The almost total lack of any 
reliable statistics on bail recidivism has been 
a major and long-standing impediment to 
resumption of these hearings today. For that 
reason I anxiously awaited completion of the 
Justice Department statistical study. Once 
that study was finally released last month, it 
became clear that the facts in the study com- 
pletely disprove the theories on which the 
preventive detention bill has been based. 

S. 2600 is based upon a series of untested 
assumptions about the amount and nature 
of pretrial crime, and the ability of judges 
and prosecutors to predict those defendants 
who are predisposed to crime while on pre- 
trial release. The bill defines certain special 
classes of offenses, and certain special types 
of defendants who will be subjected to pre- 
trial detention proceedings. It utilizes a 
theory of predicting dangerous behavior 
based on certain facts about the individual 
and his background, It presumes a knowledge 
of the frequency of crime, and of the kind of 
information about defendants available to 
the police, the prosecutors, and the judge. 
It makes other assumptions about the capac- 
ity of the courts to handle additional works, 
and of the jails to accommodate additional 
defendants, 


AMOUNT OF PRETRIAL CRIME 


One of the primary assumptions which is 
disproved by the study is that the rate of 
pretrial dangerous and violent crime is very 
high and thus justifies preventive detention. 
I think it will be useful to view that assump- 
tion in light of the low rearrest rate shown 
in the study. 

The study’s most valuable information 
about crime on bail may be its overall sta- 
tistics. The National Bureau of Standards 
traced the subsequent arrest records of the 
712 defendants falling in three categories; 
those arrested for all felonies, those arrested 
for so-called “dangerous” crimes, and those 
arrested for “violent” felonies. The latter two 
categories are artificial ones used by the De- 
partment of Justice in the preventive deten- 
tion bill. They are catchall phrases for defined 
groups of crimes listed in the bill. Although 
the bill is not perfectly clear, I assume the 
definitions apply only to felonies, and do not 
include misdemeanor versions of these of- 
fenses, 

Briefly, the “dangerous” category consists 
of robbery with use of force, burglary, rape, 
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arson of property used for dwelling or busi- 
ness, and sale of drugs. “Violent” crimes con- 
sist of all types of robbery, burglary, rape, all 
types of arson and drug crimes—in other 
words, an expanded definition of the dan- 
gerous ctaegory—plus homicide, kidnapping, 
and assault with a dangerous weapon. 

It should be noted that many of the of- 
fenses in these categories are capital, and 
under the law as it has existed from the 
founding of the country until now, and as 
preserved by the Bail Reform Act, defendants 
in capital cases have no right to bail and 
May be detained pending trial. Special pre- 
ventive detention is not needed for such 
cases. The inclusion of these categories of 
cases, however, tends to overstate the prob- 
lem of crime on bail when one looks at the 
study results to gauge the need for preven- 
tive detention. As appears often in the analy- 
sis of the Bureau, the study has erred on the 
side of overstating, rather than understat- 
ing, the data in favor of preventive detention. 

Looking first to all felony arrests, the 
study shows that the overall rearrest figure 
was 17%. That is, one in six persons arrested 
for a felony was rearrested for either a felony 
or a misdemeanor while on bail. As low as 
this figure is, however, it is by no means the 
most pertinent fact for the purposes of esti- 
mating the serlousness of crime on bail or 
the effect the preventive detention bill will 
have on such crime. When one looks at this 
17% figure more closely, it turns out that 
only 7% can be attributed to a second felony 
arrest. The balance, more than half of the 
rearrests, represents misdemeanors or is un- 
known. Thus, when considering serious of- 
fenses, using the felony-misdemeanor dis- 
tinction, only one in 14 persons arrested for 
a felony and released on bail is rearrested for 
a subsequent felony. 

The Department of Justice preventive de- 
tention bill does not, however, propose to 
subject all persons arrested for felonies to 
preventive detention. The bill is directed to 
the smaller arbitrary categories of dangerous 
and violent crimes as defined by the Depart- 
ment. When the Bureau analyzed the data 
according to the Department of Justice cate- 
gories, it found equally interesting results. 

In the violent crime category, the rearrest 
rate overall is 17%, or one in six. However, 
even this low recidivist rate overstates the 
case for the Department’s preventive deten- 
tion. Two-thirds of these rearrests are for 
nonviolent crimes, presumably misdemean- 
ors and all felonies other than the defined 
violent kind. The percentage of persons ar- 
rested for violent crimes and released who 
are later arrested for subsequent violent 
offenses is only 5%, or only 5 persons in the 
group of 106 released on bail. In other words, 
for every 100 persons arrested for a violent 
crime and subjected to the jeopardy of im- 
prisonment without trial, only five can be 
expected to be risks warranting detention. 

A similar result is disclosed when the oth- 
er major category, dangerous crimes, is ex- 
amined. Here the overall rate for rearrests is 
somewhat higher, 25%. But by far the great- 
er number of these subsequent arrests are 
for non-dangerous crimes. For dangerous 
crimes, the rearrest rate is again 5%, or 4 of 
the 68 total released on bail. 

It cannot be stressed too often that the fig- 
ures in this study which are relevant to pre- 
ventive detention must be those which con- 
form to the assumptions and procedures un- 
derlying the actual bill before Congress. Even 
if there were shown a very high rearrest rate 
for all persons arrested, no matter what the 
charge, this would not be especially relevant 
to the evaluation of a bill which did not pre- 
sume to authorize preventive detention for all 
these persons. The Department bill does not 
presume to authorize preventive detention for 
all persons arrested, whether on traffic of- 
fenses, misdemeanors, felonies or what have 
you. The bill assumes that persons commit- 
ting certain kinds of serious crimes have a 
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high probability of committing subsequent 
crimes of similar kind and seriousness. 

For these purposes, the 17% overall rear- 
rest rate for felonies, even if considered high, 
is not pertinent. Nor indeed, is the 7% felony 
rearrest rate pertinent, low as it is. The De- 
partment does not presume to detain all fel- 
ony arrestees. 

By the same token, the overall rearrest 
rates for violent crimes—17%—and for dan- 
gerous crimes—25%—is not pertinent. The 
Department does not justify its deprivation 
of liberty on the grounds that we must pro- 
tect society against subsequent misdemea- 
nors, or even subsequent felonies, whatever 
their type. The Department's justification for 
preventive detention is limited to preventing 
persons arrested for dangerous and violent 
crimes from committing additional alleged 
Offenses of equal seriousness. Thus, the bill 
must be evaluated on the basis of the fre- 
quency of repeat crimes in these categories. 
As the study shows, the rate is five percent— 
five out of every 100. To pass the Depart- 
ment’s bill means that 100 people stand the 
risk of deprivation of liberty in order to pro- 
tect society against the five in their midst. It 
means that due process, fair trial, and pre- 
trial liberty may be sacrificed for 95 in order 
to get the five. Viewed from the perspective 
of the Department's bill, and adopting all its 
procedures and policy as true, it still turns 
out that the Department is prepared to ac- 
cept 19 wrong decisions in order to get the 
one. 

Thus, the assumption that persons arrested 
for dangerous or violent crimes have a high 
propensity to be arrested for subsequent of- 
fenses of a serious nature, turns out to be 
wrong. The rate is very low, too low to justify 
preventive detention. 


OTHER UNPROVED ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT 
PREVENTIVE DETENTION 


A second assumption is that when persons 
who are arrested for serious felonies are re- 
arrested, it will be for an equally serious 
charge. This, too, is not substantiated by the 
study. 

A third assumption is that judges can ac- 
curately predict those who will be dangerous 
if released. This turns out to be unsupported 
by the study’s findings. 

The Department’s bill is also predicated on 
assumptions (1) that the most critical period 
in which recidivism must be controlled is 
the first 60-day period following initial re- 
lease, and (2) that speedy trials within 60 
days of arrest can be conducted for persons 
detained. 

The study confirms what most have as- 
sumed about the frequency of arrests of per- 
sons released on bail. The longer the delay 
between arrest and trial the greater the 
crime. Frequency of crime is higher when 
trial is delayed more than four or five 
months. 

The critical period when rearrests occur is 
definitely not in the first 60 days following 
arrest, which is what the Department's bill 
presumes. Rather, the need, if indeed one 
exists, is to prevent recidivism in the period 
beyond two months, and particularly be- 
yond four months from release. If trials 
could be held even within a four-month pe- 
riod from arrest and release, crime on bail 
could be substantially reduced. 

The study explodes another myth pro- 
pounded in favor of preventive detention— 
the myth that robbery and burglary offend- 
ers tend to repeat these same crimes if re- 
leased on bail. In fact, of 80 persons arrested 
on felony robbery and burglary charges, only 
2 were rearrested for repeat robbery and bur- 
glary felonies. This figure is so low as to 
show there is no probable relationship at all 
in this class of defendants. 

The preventive detention proposal assumes 
that there is enough basis in an arrest for a 
serious offense to justify subjecting the de- 
fendant to the risk of imprisonment at the 
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initial bail stage. Yet the study shows that 
half of the serious charges made ultimately 
will not be substantiated when trial is fi- 
nally held. 

Of every 200 people arrested for a dan- 
gerous or violent offense and released on 
bail, about 10 will later be rearrested for a 
second dangerous or violent crime. But only 
two or three of these 200 will eventually be 
convicted of two successive dangerous or 
violent crimes. And it should always be re- 
membered that the judge has no reliable 
means of selecting those two or three from 
the 200 who will appear before him in 
jeopardy of preventive detention. Thus, an- 
other and very critical assumption—that 
arrest is the equivalent of guilt and so jus- 
tifies preventive detention—is not proved by 
the facts. 

Each assumption is rebutted by the Jus- 
tice Department report. Preventive deten- 
tion is more than unconstitutional. It is 
based on unsupported theories of criminal 
behavior. It presumes a need for preventive 
detention which has not been shown to 
exist. It claims an effectiveness for reducing 
crime which is asserted but unproved. It 
promises to make extremely difficult the 
achievement of those reforms which can help 
to improve criminal justice. I have dealt 
with these statistical matters in greater de- 
tail in a separate statement and will in- 
clude a copy in the hearing record. 

If the Justice Department statistical study 
undermines, as I believe it does, the funda- 
mental premises on which preventive deten- 
tion is based, then we surely must look else- 
where for answers to the problem of crime 
on bail, 


ALTERNATIVES TO PREVENTIVE DETENTION 


In my judgment, the real solution to the 
immediate problem of crime committed by 
persons on bail and, indeed, the solution to 
the general problem of crime, lies not in the 
preventive detention of individuals pre- 
sumed innocent but in the speedy trial of 
the accused and the swift and sure punish- 
ment of the guilty. To attain that objective 
we must bring major improvements, long 
overdue, into our system of criminal jus- 
tice. We must have more judges with ade- 
quate staffs and facilities, more prosecutors 
with sufficient supporting personnel, a more 
efficient system of defense for suspects fi- 
nancially unable to obtain counsel, and a 
more enlightened approach to penal reform. 

The House and the Senate are both con- 
sidering a variety of legislative proposals de- 
signed to achieve those ends. We must pro- 
ceed with dispatch to enact carefully 
thought-through legislation in each of the 
areas affecting our criminal justice system. 
While working toward such long range re- 
form, we can, I am convinced, meet our 
immediate problem by greater effort on the 
part of our judges and prosecutors to bring 
about speedy trials, by the advancement of 
cases involving defendants believed danger- 
ous, and by wider use of the procedures 
established in the Bail Reform Act of 1966 
and the D.C. Bail Agency Act to supervise and 
control the conduct of defendants on bail. 

Given the choice between a course of ac- 
tion fraught with constitutional perils and 
others clearly constitutional and necessary to 
a just and efficient judicial system, I hope 
we will choose the latter. We should flatly 
reject this facile and desperate detention de- 
vice which repudiates our traditional con- 
cepts of liberty and pursue instead the goal 
of speedy trial of criminal suspects That ob- 
jective does not depend upon constitutional 
affront but rather plainly preserves and en- 
hances the rights of us all under the Con- 
stitution. 

The constitutional issues, the statistical 
study, the practical difficulties, the policy 
problems and viable alternatives to preven- 
tive detention must receive deliberate and 
careful consideration. It is our intention in 
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these hearings to consider ali these matters 
in a just manner and to see the issues fully 
aired by Senators, Congressmen, judges, 
prosecutors, defense attorneys, law profes- 
sors, bar association representatives and 
other knowledgeable individuals we have in- 
vited to our hearings. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is concluded. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
15628) to amend the Foreign Military 
Sales Act. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Massachusets? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

TIME OF CONVENING TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What time does the 
session tomorrow begin? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At 10 o’clock, as previously ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the Chaplain’s prayer tomor- 
row, the time be equally divided between 
the majority and minority leaders, or 
Senators they may designate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I can say 
that I have discussed this matter with 
the minority leader, and this arrange- 
ment is acceptable to him. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In other words, Mr. 
President, after the prayer has been de- 
livered by the Chaplain, we will be on 
controlled time until the hour of 2 
o’clock, at which time the vote on the 
Cooper-Church amendment will occur. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There will be no controlled time 
until the next legislative day, then? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 
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Ordered, That the Senate proceed to vote 
at 2 o'clock p.m. on Tuesday, May 26, 1970, 
on the pending amendment (No. 653) by 
Senators Cooper, Church, Mansfield and 
Aiken, with the time on Tuesday prior to 
the vote being equally divided and controlled 
by the Majority and Minority Leaders, or 
whomever they designate. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

NEEDED: AN ACT OF CONGRESS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the hard 
facts about the Indochina war continue 
to come from Saigon rather than from 
Washington. 

The President has pledged to pull back 
American forces from Cambodia by 
June 30. However, the United States finds 
itself already compromised by South 
Vietnam's announced intention to re- 
main in Cambodia. President Thieu, Vice 
President Ky, and other Saigon generals 
have bluntly indicated that South Viet- 
nam’s Army is going to keep operating 
in Cambodia beyond President Nixon’s 
deadline “as long as necessary.” 

Over the weekend, for instance, Saigon 
committed 7,000 more men to the Cam- 
bodian operation, setting the total ARVN 
force in Cambodia at 47,000, including 
elements from eight of South Vietnam’s 
12 regular infantry divisions. This new 
thrust, thus, underscores South Viet- 
nam’s determination to stay on, and 
gives new urgency to the need for Con- 
gress to provide legislative backstopping 
for the President to better enable him 
to bring our forces out of Cambodia on 
time. 

As the New York Times concluded in 
their lead editorial of May 24: 

The Senate can help to restrain Saigon’s 
reckless ambition by enacting the Cooper- 
Church amendment which prohibits, among 
other things, “paying the compensation or 
allowances of, or otherwise supporting di- 
rectly or indirectly, any person in Cambodia 
who... engages in any combat activity in 
support of Cambodian forces.” 


Last Wednesday, Vice President Ky 
said that South Vietnamese forces “are 
strong enough to conduct separate oper- 
ations in Vietnamese territory as well as 
in Cambodia.” He then said scornfully 
that it is “a silly argument of silly 
people” to believe that the South Viet- 
namese will leave Cambodia when the 
Americans do. 

That is harsh language to be used in 
rebuttal to an argument that had been 
made by the President of the United 
States in his press conference on May 
8th. 

The New York Times contends: 

Saigon’s announced determination to keep 


South Vietnamese troops in Cambodia in- 
definitely, which has now been publicly 
sanctioned by Defense Secretary Laird, is a 
direct challenge to the Administration's own 
professed efforts and those of Congress to 
reestablish limits to the Southeast Asian 
conflict. 
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Daniel Southerland, of the Christian 
Science Monitor, quotes a European dip- 
lomat in Saigon as saying: 

The ARVN may end up being your Frank- 
enstein’s monster. 


The diplomat went on— 

It may drag you, kicking and screaming, 
deeper into Cambodia than you ever intended 
to go. 


Mr. President, there is gathering eyi- 
dence that this may become the greatest 
danger in the decision that President 
Nixon made to move Americans across 
the South Vietnam border into Cam- 
bodia. 

I have just seen on the UPI ticker a 
morning story out of Phnom Penh, which 
reads as follows: 

PHNOM PENH, Cambodia.—Foreign minis- 
ter Yem Sambaur said today he will ask 
President Nixon to keep American troops in 
Cambodia along with South Vietnamese 
soldiers “until the end of the war.” 

His remarks in an airport news confer- 
ence before leaving for Saigon for the first 
visit there by a high Cambodian official since 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk was deposed 
March 18. 

President Nixon has said he will have 
American ground forces out of Cambodia by 
June 30, with the South Vietnamese leader- 
ship pledging to keep its men there until 
the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese are 
beaten. 

“I am going to ask President Nixon to keep 
the Americans in Cambodia until the end 
of the war,” Yem Sambaur said. The request 
apparently has not yet been made. 

As for the South Vietnamese, he said, they 
can stay “as long as thè war lasts. Then we 
will ask them to leave.” 

The purpose of his trip to Saigon was to 
discuss the reestablishment of diplomatic 
relations between the two nations and to 
protest what was described only as “ - 
behavior" by South Vietnamese troops in 
Cambodia. 

Yem Sambaur told newsmen in Saigon 
after his arrival that his visit would 
“inaugurate a new era of fertile cooperation 
for the future of our two countries.” 

Yem Sambaur’s departure from Phnom 
Penh for Saigon coincided with that of the 
last remaining Viet Cong, North Vietnamese, 
North Korean and Communist Chinese diplo- 
mats in Cambodia. They flew to Peking. 


Mr. President, that wire service story 
is the latest indication of the mounting 
pressure on our Government to keep 
American forces in Cambodia, First, the 
pressure came from Saigon in a series of 
statements last week from high-ranking 
officials of the Thieu-Ky regime. Now, on 
Monday morning of this week, it has 
begun to come directly out of Cambodia 
from the foreign minister of the new Lon 
Nol regime, Yem Sambaur. 

Amidst this background to the Cam- 
bodian operation, Tom Wicker of the 
New York Times asked the penetrating 
question, “Who is saving whom from 
what?” American taxpayers know by now 
that the ARVN cannot fight effectively in 
either Cambodia or in their own country 
without American supplies of every kind. 
This includes American personnel. 

Mr. Wicker correctly points out: 

This is precisely the nightmare that moti- 
vates the sponsors of the Cooper-Church 
amendment to the military sales bill: the 
amendment, which the Administration is 
strongiy opposing, would prohibit spending 
appropriated funds to keep American forces 
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in Cambodia, to pay for the operations of 
advisers or mercenaries from other countries 
in Cambodia, or to conduct “any combat 
activity in the air above Cambodia after 
June 30.” 


Mr. Wicker goes on explaining the 
amendment’s purpose: 

On the face of it, this does no more than 
guarantee legislatively what Mr. Nixon has 
promised personally; in fact, however, the 
Cooper-Church amendment is designed also 
to prevent a strong-willed ally like the Thieu- 
Ky Government in Saigon from dragging or 
persuading Mr. Nixon into continuing mili- 
tary operations in Cambodia. 


That is the real question we face, Mr. 
President (Mr. Sponec): Will we be 
dragged further into Cambodia now that 
the borders have been breached? 

Continuing to read from Mr. Wicker’s 
article: 

The statements of Ky and other South 
Vietnamese, as well as a State Department 
spokesman’s concession this week that “de- 
terminations have not finally been made” 
about when South Vietnamese troops will 
withdraw, don't square with the hit-and-run 
kind of Cambodian operation the Adminis- 
tration originally described. 

Therefore, backers of the Church-Cooper 
amendment have been strengthened in their 
fears that the United States will be dragged, 
if it does not jump, into a far wider war. 

The Administration has insisted that it has 
moved only to clean out the sanctuaries, not 
to support the Cambodian military Govern- 
ment of Lon Nol. Yet, if it is now to ac- 
quiesce in long-term South Vietnamese op- 
erations in Cambodia, with American air and 
logistic support, the reason can only be to 
support the Lon Nol regime, weak as it is. 


Another troubling element, as the New 
York Times editorial describes, is the 
possibility that the United States is now 
“actively promoting a new defense alli- 
ance in Southeast Asia that would link 
South Vietnam and Thailand—and per- 
haps others—amilitarily with the shaky 
Lon Nol government in Phnompenh, 
forging a new anti-Communist alliance 
across the southern half of Southeast 
Asia.” 

Before such an undertaking develops 
too far, it should certainly be made nec- 
essary for the executive branch to come 
before the proper committees in both 
Houses of Congress, to lay out their plans, 
and for the Congress “to explore thor- 
oughly the implications of such a far- 
reaching development and especially the 
role that the United States would be 
expected to play.” 

Mr. Wicker expresses the fears and 
perceptions of many of us in the Con- 
gress when he says: 

Continuing South Vietnamese operations 
in Cambodia, moreover, raise the possibility 
that in some emergency the United States 
might have to put its own troops back in 
for rescue or assistance; or that Thieu and 
Ky, with their apparently boundless ability 
to lead American Administrations by the 
nose, might at some point persuade Mr. 
Nixon that “just one more” American effort 
in Cambodia would be decisive. 


Because our vital national interests 
are not at stake, Mr. Wicker concludes 
that what is really required at this se- 
rious juncture in the widening Indochina 
war is an “act of Congress” to preclude 
further American involvement, either 
for short-range, temporary military tac- 
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tics or by letting our Saigon allies call 
the terms as they please, He writes: 

It is really no wonder, then, that the 
Church-Cooper amendment is believed to 
command a majority in the Senate; even 
Mr. Nixon’s opposition to the amendment 
in the face of his own pledges, raises ques- 
tions about his real intentions in Cambodia. 

The situation was sharply illuminated at 
& dinner here the other night when a high 
Administration official described the Presi- 
dency as the unifying force of the nation. 
He said that Americans recently had seen 
one President destroyed by assassination and 
another by lost credibility, and implored his 
audience not to let a third be destroyed for 
lack of support, even if it now required “an 
act of compassion, an act of love” by his 
critics. 

Whereupon a leading Senator coolly re- 
plied: “What many of us think is required 
is an act of Congress.” 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the two articles from the New 
York Times, the article from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, and two news re- 
ports from the Washington Evening Star 
be printed here in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 24, 1970] 
ViIETNAMIZING CAMBODIA 

Saigon's announced determination to keep 
South Vietnamese troops in Cambodia in- 
definitely, which has now been publicly 
sanctioned by Defense Secretary Laird, is a 
direct challenge to the Administration's own 
professed efforts and those of Congress to re- 
establish limits to the Southeast Asian con- 
flict. 

It should be noted that the South Viet- 
namese are not speaking in terms merely of 
further operations against the border sanctu- 
aries, as Secretary Laird indicated, but of a 
wider general effort against the Communists 
throughout Cambodia in support of the Lon 
Nol Government. South Vietnamese troops 
already have penetrated to within three miles 
of the Cambodian capital, they say, and are 
operating in other areas far beyond the 21- 
mile limit imposed on American forces. 

If these operations are prolonged, there 
can be little doubt that they will provoke a 
strong reaction from the Communists and 
possibly also from Cambodians who are show- 
ing increasing signs of malaise over South 
Vietnamese activities within their borders. 
It is straining credibility to suggest that the 
South Vietnamese, who are not yet capable 
of defending their own country, can fight 
successfully alone in an alien environment 
where they must also confront the deep tra- 
ditional antipathy of the native people. 

Vice President Nguyen Cao Ky has boasted 
that South Vietnamese forces “have the ca- 
pability of mounting military operations in- 
dependently in Cambodia as well as in Viet- 
nam,” If this is so, there is no further ex- 
cuse for continuing to maintain American 
forces in South Vietnam to fight Saigon’s 
battles there. If it proves false, as is most 
likely, Americans have a right to ask what 
fresh demands will be made on the United 
States to help pull Saigon’s chestnuts out of 
this foreign fire. 

The Administration has failed so far to 
make clear its own intentions regarding fu- 
ture allied operations in Cambodia. President 
Nixon declared on May 8—and the White 
House reiterated last weekend—that it is ex- 
pected “that the South Vietnamese would 
come out approximately at the same time 
that we do, because when we come out our 
logistical support and air support will also 
come out with them.” Vice President Ky has 
scornfully dismissed this “hypothesis” as “a 
silly argument of silly people.” Secretary 
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Laird and some other more recent Adminis- 
tration spokesmen seem to agree with him. 

Even more disturbing are recent State De- 
partment hints that the United States Gov- 
ernment is actively promoting a new defense 
alliance in Southeast Asia that would link 
South Vietnam and Thailand—and perhaps 
others—militarily with the shaky Lon Nol 
Government in Pnompenh, forging a new 
anti-Communist alliance across the southern 
half of Southeast Asia. Congress will cer- 
tainly want to explore thoroughly the im- 
plications of such a far-reaching develop- 
ment and especially the role that the United 
States would be expected to play. 

In the meantime, the Senate can help to 
restrain Saigon’s reckless ambition by enact- 
ing the Cooper-Church amendment which 
prohibits, among other things, “paying the 
compensation or allowances of, or otherwise 
supporting directly or indirectly, any person 
in Cambodia who ... engages in any com- 
bat activity in support of Cambodian forces.” 


[From the New York Times, May 24, 1970] 
Wao Is Savinc WHOM From WHat? 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON.—Vice President Ky, who is 
South Vietnam’s Agnew, has called the state- 
ment that South Vietnamese troops would 
withdraw from Cambodia when America’s 
troops did “a silly argument of silly peo- 
ple.” This is a harsh way for an ally to speak 
of President Nixon, who said on May 9 that 
he “would expect that the South Vietnamese 
would come out approximately at the same 
time that we do because when we come out, 
our logistical support and air support will 
also come out with them.” 

But will they? That is a more important 
and less obvious matter than Ky’s manners. 
Certain sources here are now guardedly ex- 
plaining that while American combat troops 
will be out of Cambodia by July 1, as repeat- 
edly promised by the Administration, a 
strong South Vietnamese force may well have 
to remain in Cambodia, with the support of 
American air strikes from bases in Thailand 
as well as South Vietnam. And while Ky 
boasted that Saigon’s forces had the capa- 
bility to fight in both countries, the fact 
is that they could not fight in either without 
American supplies of every kind. 

This is precisely the nightmare that moti- 
vates the sponsors of the Cooper-Church 
amendment to the military sales bill: the 
amendment, which the Administration is 
strongly opposing would prohibit spending 
appropriated funds to keep American forces 
in Cambodia, to pay for the operations of ad- 
visers or mercenaries from other countries 
in Cambodia, or to conduct “any combat 
activity in the air above Cambodia after June 
30.” 

AMENDMENT’S PURPOSE 


On the face of it, this does no more than 
guarantee legislatively what Mr. Nixon has 
promised personally; in fact, however, the 
Cooper-Church amendment is designed also 
to prevent a strong-willed ally like the Thieu- 
Ky Government in Saigon from dragging or 
persuading Mr. Nixon into continuing mili- 
tary operations in Cambodia. 

Why would such operations be needed? If 
the sweep through the border sanctuaries has 
been as successful as the Administration pro- 
claims, Communist military activities will 
have been badly set back for months to come. 
This is the Admintistration’s own claim, and 
its high-level officers have contended that if 
the sanctuaries became a renewed problem 
later on, the South Vietnamese would by 
then be strong enough to sweep them again 
without American troops. 

But the statements of Ky and other South 
Vietnamese, as well as a State Department 
spokesman’s concession this week that “de- 
terminations have not finally been made” 
about when South Vietnamese troops will 
withdraw, don't square with the hit-and-run 
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kind of Cambodian operation the Adminis- 
tration originally described. 

Therefore, backers of the Church-Cooper 
amendment have been strengthened in their 
fears that the United States will be dragged, 
if it does not jump, into a far wider war. 

The Administration has insisted that it 
has moved only to clean out the sanctuaries, 
not to support the Cambodian military Gov- 
ernment of Lon Nol. Yet, if it is now to ac- 
quiesce in long-term South Vietnamese oper- 
ations in Cambodia, with American air and 
logistic support, the reason can only be to 
support the Lon Nol regime, weak as it is. 

That means, at the least, one more puppet 
or client state the United States will have 
agreed to prop up. It could lead, at the out- 
side, to fulfillment of Ky’s proposal for “an 
anti-Communist front consisting of Cambo- 
dia, Thailand, Laos and South Vietnam” that 
would “guarantee the security of all of 
Southeast Asia.” 


ONE MORE TIME 


What that would really guarantee is that 
there could be no negotiated settlement of 
the Vietnamese question—hence only an 
endless war in which U.S. would have to 
back these four weak sisters against North 
Vietnam and China. 

Continuing South Vietnamese operations 
in Cambodia, moreover, raise the possibility 
that in some emergency the United States 
might have to put its own troops back in 
for rescue or assistance; or that Thieu and 
Ky, with their apparently boundless ability 
to lead American Administrations by the 
nose, might at some point persuade Mr. Nixon 
that “just one more” American effort in 
Cambodia would be decisive. 

All of this is put in chilling perspective by 
Mr. Nixon’s reported remark to retired Ad- 
miral W. R. Smedberg, two days before he 
told the nation on April 30 about the sup- 
posedly limited sweep into the sanctuaries. 
The admiral quoted Mr. Nixon as saying: 
“I am not going to let Cambodia go down 
the drain as some of my advisers want me 
to do.” 

It is really no wonder, then, that the 
Church-Cooper amendment is believed to 
command a majority in the Senate; even Mr. 
Nixon's opposition to the amendment, in the 
face of his own pledges, raises questions 
about his real intentions in Cambodia. 

The situation was sharply illuminated at 
a dinner here the other night when a high 
Administration official described the Presi- 
dency as the unifying force of the nation. 
He said that Americans recently had seen one 
President destroyed by assassination and an- 
other by lost credibility, and implored his 
audience not to let a third be destroyed for 
lack of support, even if it now required “an 
act of compassion, an act of love” by his 
critics, 

Whereupon a leading Senator coolly re- 
plied: “What many of us think is required 
is an act of Congress.” 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
19, 1970] 
VIET ARMY TO NEED BRIDLING? 
(By Daniel Sutherland) 

SarcoN.—The Cambodian campaign has 
given a big boost to the morale of South 
Vietnam’s Army. But a number of officials, 
diplomats, and other observers here are con- 
cerned about the potential dangers of un- 
restrained South Vietnamese intervention 
in Cambodia. 

As troops of the ARVN (Army of the Re- 
public of Vietnam) plunged with obvious 
zest deeper into their neighbor's territory, 
one American official commented: “ARVN 
morale is getting so high, I'm almost afraid 
of it.” 

The United States has the power to hold 
back the ARVN simply by threatening to 
cut off its vital supplies. 
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MILITARY VERSUS POLITICAL THRUST 


But President Thieu, Vice-President Ngu- 
yen Cao Ky, and other Saigon generals have 
indicated the South Vietnamese are going 
to try to keep operating in Cambodia well 
beyond President Nixon’s June 30 deadline 
for the pullout of all U.S. troops from that 
country. 

“The ARVN may end up being your Frank- 
enstein’s monster,” a European diplomat re- 
marked to an American friend. “It may drag 
you, kicking and screaming, deeper into 
Cambodia than you ever intended to go.” 

As the Saigon military leaders see it, 
there are a number of persuasive reasons 
why they should stay on in Cambodia be- 
yond the Nixon deadline. 

While paying lip service to the American- 
inspired idea of a negotiated compromise to 
end the war, President Thieu has always be- 
lieved strongly in what basically comes down 
to a military solution. In his view, the North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong must be beaten 
badly—to the point where they will accept 
a settlement on Saigon’s terms. As he sees it, 
sustained operations in Cambodia might 
force an already weakened enemy to its knees. 

Continuing South Vietnamese involvement 
in Cambodia could also help President Thieu 
divert attention from his own internal polit- 
ical problems, and they are formidable. In 
the past few weeks, student and Buddhist 
unrest has approached the boiling point. 

Mr. Thieu has been able to take some of 
the sting out of his critics’ attacks, which 
had begun to focus on his government’s in- 
ability to prevent Cambodian mistreatment 
of Vietnamese nationals. He did this by 
making one of the purposes of his operations 
the repatriation of those Vietnamese civil- 
ians who want to leave Cambodia. 

Some of the Vietnamese senators who had 
been critical of Mr. Thieu’s initial restraint 
in dealing with the problem of the Vietnam- 
ese residents in Cambodia, now are applaud- 
ing South Vietnam's intervention there. 

Commenting on the boost to ARVN morale, 
one American working with the Vietnamese 
Army said: “This is the greatest thing that 
ever happened to them. The frustration of 
not being able to cross that border has been 
relieved.” 


PHNOM PENH LOSES GROUND 


“A military operation like this is exhilarat- 
ing,” he said. “They've got a feeling they're 
moving somewhere and they're doing some- 
thing. They feel that if you must fight, it’s 
much better to fight in Cambodian villages 
than Vietnamese villages.” 

The Phnom Penh government appears to 
have little choice in the matter. Its position 
has crumbled throughout the area lying east 
of the Mekong River. The Cambodians appear 
to have lost control to the extent that they 
know less about what is going on in Cam- 
bodia’s eastern provinces than the South 
Vietnamese, or for that matter, the Viet 
Cong. 

And President Thieu recently told news- 
men that General Lon Nol, the Cambodian 
Premier, had invited the South Vietnamese 
to help take over the defense of the eastern 
provinces. 

But there is convincing evidence that long- 
term South Vietnamese military involve- 
ment in Cambodia would inevitably lead to 
conflict between the Cambodians and the 
South Vietnamese. And it would be accom- 
panied by incidents involving South Viet- 
namese soldiers eager to avenge the deaths 
of Vietnamese nationals massacred in earlier 
incidents by Cambodian troops. 

All this might then serve only to weaken 
the U.S. and South Vietnamese position in 
Indo-China. 

Another danger for the United States is 
that the Western-leaning government of 
General Lon Nol may find whatever authority 
it still retains being undermined by the 
South Vietnamese intervention, 
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The Cambodian Army's weakness has led 
to an attitude of ill-disguised contempt on 
the part of some of the South Vietnamese 
generals. 

One recently emerged from a meeting 
with a Cambodian colonel and remarked to 
assembled reporters: “He told me the situa- 
tion here was critical for his men... . But 
of course, it is not critical for me.” 

The Vietnamese contempt for the Cam- 
bodians is matched in intensity by the Cam- 
bodians’ traditional fear and dislike of the 
more aggressive Vietnamese. 

Thus, while General Lon Nol may accept 
the Vietnamese interventon as a painful 
necessity to help ensure his government's 
survival, it can hardly be popular with the 
rank and file in Cambodia. 

In the past, when Vietnamese troops were 
called in to help reinstate Cambodian mon- 
archs threatened with internal strife, the 
Vietnamese always demanded a price; 
usually in the form of territorial conces- 
sions, 

U.S. PULLOUT SIZED UP 


Before the Cambodian drama has played 
itself out, then, Phnom Penh may find itself 
in the uncomfortable position of being bul- 
lied not only by the North Vietnamese but 
also by the South Vietnamese. 

Once the Americans pull out of Cambodia, 
however, the initial euphoria of the South 
Vietnamese generals may yield to a recog- 
nition of harsh facts. 

President Thieu remains heavily depend- 
ent on United States assistance, and he is 
in no position to go off on his own in Cam- 
bodia. 

The South Vietmamese can be expected 
to continue to launch brief forays across the 
Cambodian border such as the ones they 
initiated, despite American misgivings, 
toward the end of March. But large-scale, 
sustained operations are another matter. 

“I think that in the final analysis, Thieu 
will stay in Cambodia as long as he can,” 
said an American source. “But he does not 
want to push it to the point where he is 
jeopardizing his relationship with the United 
States.” 


[From the Washington Star, May 22, 1970] 
LAIRD Says DON’T CURB SAIGON PUSH 


(By Orr Kelly) 
Star Staf Writer 

Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird said 
today it would be a mistake to set a “firm 
timetable” for withdrawal of South Viet- 
namese forces from Cambodia. 

His flat statement in a televised interview 
this morning indicated a possible growing 
controversy within the Nixon administration 
over whether or not the South Vietnamese 
should be forced to get out of Cambodia by 
the June 30 deadline set for withdrawal of 
American forces. 

Laird, interviewed on NBC’s Today Show, 
repeated President Nixon’s assurance that 
American troops would be out of Cambodia 
by June 30. He also promised that there will 
be no American advisers in Cambodia after 
June 30.” 

Some high-ranking officials—including 
President Nixon—have indicated strongly 
that the South Vietnamese also would be 
expected to be out by that date. 

BUNKER, THIEU CONFER 

U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth T. Bunker met 
with South Vietnamese President Nguyen 
Van Thieu today and was expected to urge 
him to have his forces meet the American 
deadline. 

A statement by South Vietnamese Vice 
President Nguyen Cao Ky that South Viet- 
namese troops had no intention of leaving 
Cambodia at the same time as Americans 
has generated new concern in Congress. 

“I think it would be a mistake," Laird 
said, “to make a firm timetable and estab- 
lish it here for the Vietnamese forces. I per- 
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sonally feel as secretary of defense, if the 
occasion should arise when the South Viet- 
namese forces could go into the sanctury 
areas when there are North Vietnamese occu- 
pying a particular territory, I would recom- 
mend that they be used if they so desire. 

“It would be a decision that would be 
worked out with the cooperation of the Cam- 
bodian government and the South Vietnam- 
ese .. . and would not be a matter in which 
we should become involved in any direct 
way.” 

QUERIED ABOUT AMBITIONS 

Laird was asked about the possible South 
Vietnamese “territorial ambitions” toward 
Cambodia, a point raised by Senate Demo- 
cratic Leader Mike Mansfield. 

Laird acknowledeged that “there are prob- 
lems” in that area because of long-time en- 
mity among some neighboring Indochina 
area nations such as Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Thailand. He added, “This will be watched 
very closely and very carefully.” 

Laird called the allied thrust into Cam- 
bodia by U.S. and South Vietnamese troops 
“a great tactical success." He said it ex- 
ceeded expectations as far as the destruction 
of enemy supplies and captured food was 
concerned, 

As for the strategic success of the operation 
which began April 30, Laird said that would 
have to be judged on the progress of our 
Vietnamization program and the decrease in 
U.S. casualties. 


COSVN CHASED OUT 


The Pentagon said yesterday that the allied 
thrust forced the North Vietnamese to move 
their elusive central headquarters beyond 
the 21-mile striking distance permitted U.S. 
ground troops. 

High-level military and political elements 
of the enemy’s command structure had 
moved to positions “north of Mimot” by 
May 16, the Pentagon said. 

Just how far north of Mimot was not dis- 
closed, However, in briefing newsmen, a Pen- 
tagon spokesman said it was beyond the 21- 
mile limit established by the President for 
U.S. ground operations in Cambodia but 
within range of American jet and bomber 
strikes. Limits for these strikes have not been 
disclosed. 

Nixon on April 30 gave as a main goal of 
the Cambodian operation the destruction of 
the North Vietnamese headquarters—known 
as COSVN, Central Office for South Vietnam. 

Both the President, in briefing certain 
congressional leaders, and Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers, in public statements, have 
implied that the South Vietnamese, as well 
as the Americans, would be out of Cambodia 
by the end of June. 

The President said on May 8 that “I would 
expect that the South Vietnamese would 
come out at approximately the same time we 
do because when we come out, our logistical 
and air support will also come out with 
them.” 

Another such statement came Saturday in 
a background briefing for reporters at Key 
Biscayne, Fla., by a top White House official. 


OPPOSED BY DEFENSE 


He said the United States had every reason 
to expect the South Vietnamese to be out by 
July 1, and this was widely interpreted as a 
White House assurance that the U.S. would 
enforce such a pullout. 

Defense officials said they feel this kind 
of talk is harmful for three reasons. 

First, they said they think the Cambodian 
operation has been a great morale builder 
for the South Vietnamese forces and it does 
not help to talk as though they were puppets 
whose every action can be precisely controlled 
from Washington. 

Second, the South Vietnamese, despite 
their dependence on American support, are 
perfectly capable of keeping at least a token 
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force in Cambodia beyond the June 30 dead- 
line just to show that they can not be 
ordered around. 

Third, defense officials said they don't want 
the enemy to think he can return to the 
sanctuaries after June 30. In this view, the 
possibility that the South Vietnamese might 
return to the base areas in Cambodia will 
at least keep the enemy guessing. 


[From the Washington Star, May 22, 1970] 


Sargon Puiaces No DEADLINE ON CAMBODIA 
ROLE 


Saicon.—The South Vietnamese military 
command announced today that its forces 
will stay in Cambodia “as long as necessary” 
to destroy Vietnamese Communist forces and 
their sanctuaries and remove their threat to 
South Vietnam. 

The announcement came in response to a 
question whether South Vietnamese troops 
would withdraw from Cambodia by June 30, 
the deadline set by President Nixon for Amer- 
ican troops to pull back to South Vietnam, 

A spokesman for the South Vietnamese 
command recalled earlier statements by 
President Nguyen Van Thieu and Vice Presi- 
dent Nguyen Cao Ky that South Vietnamese 
troops would stay in Cambodia as long as 
necessary to complete their mission and that 
they had the ability to stay there alone. 


CAMBODIA AID IN QUESTION 


The spokesman did not indicate whether 
this mission includes aiding the Cambodian 
government in its fight against the North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong. 

But Ky said Wednesday that South Viet- 
namese forces “are strong enough to conduct 
separate operations in Vietnamese territory 
as well as in Cambodia. You will see the pres- 
ence of our troops as long as the Communists 
fight there.” 

The announcement today clashed with 
predictions of some White House officials last 
weekend that South Vietnamese troops would 
withdraw from Cambodia around June 30. 

Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker met for 30 
minutes today with President Thieu, Spokes- 
men would not say what was discussed, but 
it was reported from Washington that the 
Nixon administration had instructed Bunker 
and Gen. Creighton W, Abrams, commander 
of U.S. forces in Vietnam, to work out a joint 
policy of troop withdrawal with Thieu’s gov- 
ernment, 

40,000 IN CAMBODIA 


The South Vietnamese military command 
also disclosed that it now has 40,000 regular 
troops operating in Cambodia, the largest 
number it has acknowledged. They include 
elements from eight of South Vietnam’s 12 
regular infantry divisions. 

The spokesman also reported that South 
Vietnamese marines and infantrymen had 
pushed to within three miles of Phnom 
Penh, the Cambodian capital, in recent op- 
erations. He said their mission was to pro- 
vide security for Route 1, the Phnom Penh- 
to-Saigon highway, to protect the movement 
of supplies to South Vietnamese troops op- 
erating in Cambodia. 

Informed sources said the number of U.S. 
troops in Cambodia had increased in recent 
days from 10,000 to 11,000 or 12,000. The ad- 
ditional troops are helping evacuate the 
thousands of tons of war materials seized. 

BOMBING IN FISHHOOK 

About 50 U.S. B52 bombers unloaded 1,500 
tons of bombs in the Fishhook region of 
Cambodia today, hitting areas where intelli- 
gence information indicated the presence of 
North Vietnamese storage depots. 

Little ground action was reported in Cam- 
bodia and South Vietnam. But the eight-jet 
Stratofortresses pummeled suspected Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries that the sweeping ground 
troops apparently have not reached. 
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About half the more than 1,000 B52 sorties 
fiown this month have been against targets 
in Cambodia. The other half have been split 
between South Vietnam and Laos. A sortie is 
one flight by one B52, carrying 30 tons of 
bombs. 

There was speculation that the B52 raids 
on Cambodia are being stepped up to get at 
territory American troops cannot reach be- 
fore June 30, the date President Nixon has 
said they will all be out of Cambodia. 

Earlier this week, Lt. Gen. Michael S. 
Davison, commander of the 10,000 U.S. troops 
in Cambodia, said his men had been able to 
cover only 30 percent of the territory as- 
signed to them since they crossed the border 
three weeks ago. 

Results of the B52 raids in Cambodia have 
not been announced, but informed sources 
said the strikes have killed at least 150 North 
Vietnamese soldiers and set off scores of 
secondary explosions, indicating hits on am- 
munition and fuel stores. 

In South Vietnam, enemy troops am- 
bushed a five-truck U.S. convoy in the Cen- 
tral Highlands six miles south of Dalat, 
killing two Americans and wounding 13. 


THREE COPTERS DOWNED 


U.S. headquarters also announced that 
enemy gunners shot down three American 
observation helicopters at scattered points 
along the Laotian border in northwestern 
South Vietnam. Three crewmen were wound- 
ed. 

In Peking, Cambodian Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk told Chairman Mao Tse-tung and 
a cheering crowd of 500,000 that he is “pre- 
pared to persevere in a protracted people’s 
struggle” against the Cambodian leaders 
who deposed him, and against the U.S. and 
South Vietnamese troops in his country. 

“At the end of the long road there will 
be victory and the consequent liberation of 
Cambodia,” he declared. 

The former chief of state also denounced 
last week’s Asian-Pacific Conference on Cam- 
bodia in Jakarta and rejected its recommen- 
dation that another international confer- 
ence, similar to the Geneva conferences on 
Indochina and Laos, be held to restore Cam- 
bodian neutrality. 

He demanded that the Indochinese people 
be left alone to solve their problems. 

Hsinhua, the Chinese Communist news 
service, reported that at least 3 million 
persons turned out for rallies in Peking, 
Tientsin and Shanghai expressing support 
for the fight to expel U.S. forces from Indo- 
china. Mao was flanked at the Peking rally 
by all top officials of his regime. 

SOUTH KOREA SUPPLIES 

Sources in Seoul said the South Korean 
government has decided to provide medical 
supplies to the Lon Nol government in 
Phnom Penh as the initial step in a program 
of nonmilitary assistance to the regime that 
overthrew Sihanouk. The newspaper Chosun 
Ilbo said the cabinet had earmarked $15,000 
for the initial aid. 

The Philippine government also an- 
nounced that it would contribute to a “peo- 
ple to people” program of food, clothing and 
medicine for Cambodian war victims. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr.. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on previ- 
ous occasions when I have listened to the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho, it has 
seemed to me that he has made a great 
point of the fact that the amendment, 
which he cosponsors, is not intended in 
any way to question the credibility of the 
President of the United States. I may not 
quote him exactly, but I think he has used 
words to the effect that all he seeks to do 
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is to support the President of the United 
States. 

In light of the remarks the Senator 
has made this morning, and particularly 
the quotations which he has now in- 
serted in the Recorp with his approval, 
would he comment again as to whether 
the purpose of his amendment raises 
doubts and whether the amendment is 
intended to raise questions about the 
credibility of the President? 

Mr. CHURCH. Certainly not, Mr. 
President, the matter I have placed in 
the Recorp this morning—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The Senator does not 
agree with what he has had printed in 
the Rrecorp? 

Mr. CHURCH. No; the Senator draws 
the wrong inference from the matter I 
have had printed in the Recorp this 
morning. All of these insertions relate 
to the pressures developing that could 
mire us down in Cambodia, despite the 
best intentions of the President. 

The argument I made is that the time 
has come for us to backstop the Presi- 
dent by legislatively establishing his own 
limits on this operation, so as to prevent 
the very thing happening to us in Cam- 
bodia that did happen to us in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I look back over the last 
6 or 7 years and remember a great many 
Presidential assurances of one kind or 
another. And although I am certain that 
every time the President making them 
was sincere, events rapidly overtook him 
and we found that we were being carried, 
step by step, deeper and deeper into the 
morass. 

That was our experience in Vietnam. I 
think we should learn from it. 

The way we can avoid duplicating that 
experience in Cambodia, in my judg- 
ment, is to adopt the Cooper—-Church 
amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has referred to a statement on the 
wires by the Foreign Minister of Cam- 
bodia indicating that he will ask Presi- 
dent Nixon for American troops to re- 
main in Cambodia beyond June 30. Does 
the Senator from Idaho have any doubt 
or question in his mind what the re- 
sponse of the President of the United 
States will be? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly anticipate, in line with the Presi- 
dent’s pledge to the American people, 
that he will reject the request of the For- 
eign Minister of Cambodia. But I recall 
that, at his last press conference, the 
President was asked if the South Viet- 
namese troops would leave Cambodia 
when the American troops left. And he 
responded in words to the effect that 
they would have to, because they were 
dependent on us for their logistical sup- 
port. 

Now, just a few short days later, we 
are informed by the Government in Sai- 
gon that it intends to keep its troops in 
Cambodia. And there is growing indica- 
tion that this will now be done with the 
acquiescence, if not with the support, of 
the administration. 

So, already the ground is shifting. I do 
not mean to imply that the President 
was not sincere when he said that the 
South Vienamese would have to leave 
with us. It is obvious, however, that new 
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arguments are being pressed upon him, 
new reasons for giving way. The policy 
is being reconsidered. And the earlier po- 
sition of the administration is being 
eroded. 

The resolve that the President dis- 
played only 2 short weeks ago is no long- 
er reflected by the statements emanating 
from the State Department or the Pen- 
tagon. 

This is what I am concerned about. 
And this is why I think, if we are going 
to strengthen the President’s own resolve 
and back up his own pledge, then we 
should enact this amendment to better 
guarantee that the limits he himself has 
imposed on this Cambodian operation 
will, in fact, be observed. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. In order to keep the 
record straight, it should be pointed out 
that while others have frequently re- 
ferred to the Government of South Viet- 
mam as a puppet government of the 
United States, the fact is that we do not 
make all of the decisions of the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam. 

President Nixon’s statement referred 
to what the United States would do. And 
he has made it very clear that all Amer- 
ican troops will be out of Cambodia by 
the end of June. And I believe him. And 
I think that most Americans believe him 
and that they do not want to see action 
taken in the Senate of the United States 
which tends to say to the world that the 
Senate does not believe the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, since the 
Senator from Michigan is not the only 
Member of the Senate who feels duty 
bound to keep the record straight, let me 
reiterate what I have often said: this is 
not, in any way, an amendment which 
calls into question the intention of the 
President of the United States. I fail to 
see how anyone could read the language 
we are now proposing in the preamble 
of this amendment and find in it any 
possible implication of rebuke to the 
President. 

Indeed, we have expressly stated that 
we ask this action in concert with the 
declared objective of the President to 
withdraw American forces from Cam- 
bodia by the end of June. 

So, I simply think that the argument 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan is entirely without any foun- 
dation in fact. 


A VALUABLE ADDITION TO THE 
CAMBODIAN DEBATE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, May 23, the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) spoke at 
a breakfast gathering in Columbia, Mo., 
on the current Cambodian situation. 

I call attention to this speech, Mr. 
President, because of the signal contribu- 
tion it makes to the debate we are now 
engaged in with respect to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper) and myself. 

Senator SYMINGTON has traced the 
Constitutional question involved here in 
some detail. Quite rightly he points out 
that it is a matter of balance—balance 
between the Congress’ power to declare 
war and the President’s powers as Com- 
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mander in Chief to protect American 
security. 

“The history of Constitutional balance 
—in the past century—has proven that 
congressional inaction can be disastrous,” 
Senator Symincton points out. “The 
President’s inherent powers to respond to 
immediate emergencies has been ex- 
panded far beyond the original intent to 
justify his unilateral assumption of the 
power to decide between war and peace.” 

The Senator also points out that— 


Commitments of large numbers of troops 
for an indeterminate length of time in a far- 
off land is not the sort of decision which the 
Constitution delivers to the sole discretionary 
power of the President. 


This, I submit, goes right to the heart 
of the debate in which we are now en- 
gaged. I commend Senator SyMINGTON’sS 
speech to the Senate and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS AND THE RIGHT To DECLARE 
Wark 


I have expressed before my deep mis- 
givings about recent events in Southeast 
Asia, particularly the crossing of thousands 
of American troops into Cambodia. 

I have also expressed concern about the 
implications of this new escalation of a war 
that has already gone on too long—the impli- 
cations this action could have on (1) the 
success of the “Vietnamization”’ policy, (2) 
the future of the negotiations in Paris, (3) 
the SALT talks in Vienna, (4) our domestic 
economy already strained by the high cost 
of these foreign ventures; and perhaps most 
important (5) the respect and regard in 
which the American people, especially the 
young people, hold for their government and 
their country. 

But I have another concern which I be- 
lieve is equally important; namely, my con- 
cern for preserving the Constitutional sepa- 
ration of powers, while at the same time pre- 
serving a credible and flexible national de- 
fense posture; and it is the latter I would 
dwell on briefly today. 

The Constitution tells us that the power 
to declare war and to appropriate funds for 
the waging of war is reserved to Congress. 
The Constitution also provides that the Pres- 
ident, under his powers as Chief Executive 
and Commander in Chief, has the power to 
respond quickly to an immediate threat to 
national safety or the safety of our troops. 

These two principles are not inconsistent; 
the Constitution dictates that they be bal- 
anced. But a proper balance will result only 
if both Congress and the President are aware 
of their separate responsibilities and are pre- 
pared to act to fulfill them. 

The principle which emerges from the de- 
bates over the formulation and adoption of 
the Constitution, and its application in the 
early years of our history, is that Congress 
should have the power and responsibility to 
decide when American forces will be used to 
achieve national security objectives, with 
the single limited exception that the Presi- 
dent should have discretion to commit troops 
to battle when the threat to the safety and 
survival of the nation itself is immediate. 

The most obvious example of this limited 
exception is nuclear war. If we should be at- 
tacked with nuclear weapons, only the Pres- 
ident can respond in the few minutes time 
that action is possible and meaningful. 
Thankfully, this remains only a future pos- 
sibility. 

On the other hand, the Constitution does 
not give the President discretion to act alone 
if a possible threat to our national security 
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is not so immediate as to preclude a few days 
of Congressional consideration. 

In the middle of the last century an at- 
tempt was made in the House of Representa- 
tives to censure the President for “unneces- 
sary and unconstitutional” action in com- 
mitting American troops to a war with Mex- 
ico without providing Congress with all of 
the information needed to make a sound 
judgment on whether such intervention was 
justified. That attempt at censure was sup- 
ported by perhaps our greatest President, 
when he was still a member of the House— 
Abraham Lincoln—as well as by another 
member who had formerly been a President, 
John Quincy Adams. 

The history of the constitutional balance 
in the intervening century has proven that 
Congressional inaction can be disastrous. The 
President’s inherent powers to respond to 
immediate emergencies has been expanded 
far beyond the original intent to justify his 
unilateral assumption of the power to decide 
between war and peace. 

Commitments of large numbers of troops 
for an indeterminate length of time to a war 
in a far-off land is not the sort of decision 
which the Constitution delivers to the sole 
discretionary power of the President, It is 
certainly not a decision to respond im- 
mediately to a threat to the safety of our 
troops. 

Such commitments may be a decision as to 
what is essential to our national security, 
but not one which need be—or should be— 
made precipitously. 

I find the distinction between an immedi- 
ate threat to national safety and a general 
threat to national security a nice one—and 
I conclude that Congress should participate 
in decision as to the proper response to the 
latter. 

President after President in this century, 
however, has made this sort of decision pri- 
vately, without. any deference to Congres- 
sional authority; and often without even 
consulting the legislative branch. We have 
seen how the traditional power of Congress 
has atrophied, as time after time the execu- 
tive has committed and dispatched American 
forces to foreign conflict; occasionally, as I 
have emphasized previously, under cover of 
secrecy. 

Part of the blame, of course, belongs to 
Congress. We have for too long passively 
accepted the President's ability to commit 
our troops to battle, to use the awesome 
military establishment with which we have 
provided him as the equivalent of a Con- 
stitutional power to do so, and so as to pre- 
clude Congressional attention to the issue. 

Time after time we have justified these in- 
volvements by invocation of the magic words 
of “national security” as a means of fore- 
closing either Congressional scrutiny or 
public examination. 

To invoke the words “national security” or 
even “safety of our troops,” with nothing 
more, is merely to beg the question of what 
our national security really requires in troop 
commitments, and of what the safety of our 
troops really means. 

Who is truly supporting our young mili- 
tary—those who would leave more to die 
where too many have died already, or those 
who would bring them home in orderly fash- 
ion as quickly as posible? The answer is at 
least debatable—and the proper forum for 
that debate is Congress itself. 

The result of the repeated and specious 
invocation of the concept of “national secu- 
rity,” which has been used to justify giving 
unbridled war power to the President, has 
been a series of private executive decisions 
in which the Congress has played no mean- 
ingful role; and the most striking example of 
the executive’s arrogation of the power to 
make such private decisions about what con- 
stitutes our national security, is the whole 
conduct of the war in Indochina, by Admin- 
istrations of both parties. 
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First, we had the Tonkin Gulf Resolution. 
Certainly, none of us foresaw that the meas- 
ures required then to protect our ships— 
whether or not they had provoked attack by 
the North Vietnamese—would require the 
eventual commitment of hundreds of thou- 
sands of our troops—army, navy and air 
force—to a protracted war on the Asian 
mainiand. 

The decision that our security required 
such a commitment, with the ensuing heavy 
cost in lives, treasure, and domestic distress, 
was made exclusively in the secret counsels 
of the Executive Branch of the government. 

A second example of a private Executive 
decision as to what the national security 
required was the decision that led to our 
deep involvement in the conflict in northern 
Laos. Not only was the decision not made 
by Congress, but the truth about the situa- 
tion was not made available to Congress. 

Time after time I have pointed out the 
grave danger incident to the veil of secrecy 
which the Administration drew over our role 
in that area. 

If the President’s power to respond to 
immediate threats justified those combat ac- 
tions in an area far removed from any 
American combat forces, his discretionary 
powers would allow him to commit our forces 
to battle just about anywhere in the world. 
But the President did engage our forces, and 
in such a manner as to exclude Congres- 
sional participation in the decision. 

A third, and the most recent and dramatic 
example of a private executive determination 
of what national security required was the 
decision to send troops into Cambodia. The 
situation posed there was certainly not an 
immediate threat to our security as a nation, 
by any standard. 

It was a situation which could have been 
dealt with in consultation with the Congress. 
Instead, the executive branch has been quite 
proud of its ability to keep the plans for 
this venture a secret for a considerable 
period. Their pride in preserving this secrecy 
illustrates precisely how much the original 
allocation of the war power has been twisted 
and distorted. 

Today I am sorry to staite that the balance 
has tipped heavily to one side. This tipping 
is not solely the fault of the present Presi- 
dent. It is a process that has been going 
on for years under several Presidents, And 
Congress must carry its share of the blame for 
failure to meet its Constitutional responsi- 
bilities. 

Passing the Cooper-Church amendment 
will not by itself redress the balance and 
undo the current misallocation of decision- 
making power. It will be only one step, the 
first step, in what I hope will be a growing 
list of instances where Congress exercises its 
share of this power. The weight of precedent 
and the powers of the Presidency are so 
strong that only continued awareness and 
sensitivity by Congress can guard the Con- 
gressional prerogatives which remain, and 
recoup those which have been defaulted in 
recent years. 

Furthermore, it is fitting that we begin the 
process of reasserting our responsibilities by 
addressing the most recent example of execu- 
tive arrogation of the power to make deci- 
sions about the national security: namely, 
the venture in Cambodia, a nation hitherto 
not included in even the most diffuse and 
distorted conceptions of national security. 

The president’s unilateral decision must 
be balanced, and balanced immediately, by a 
firm and clear expression of the will of Con- 
gress. The amendment proposed by Senators 
Cooper and Church is an example of the 
kind of action that is necessary, and it ad- 
dresses itself to that Presidential action 
which stands out most prominently at the 
moment as an arrogaition of the power which 
rightfully belongs to Congress. For these rea- 
sons I am & co-sponsor and supporter of the 
amendment. 
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Let me stress that the blame for the Amer- 
ican tragedy in Vietnam does not He with 
one political party, or with one President, or 
with one Congress. But regardless, let us now 
have the fortitude to admit these past errors; 
and firmly commit ourselves to seeing that 
they are rapidly corrected, so we will be able 
to pull back from the brink of the most 
serious domestic political crisis to have en- 
dangered this Republic since the Civil War. 


SENATOR KENNEDY AND CAMBODIA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, amid the 
torrent of words in opposition to Ameri- 
can military presence in Cambodia, there 
have been comments of special signifi- 
cance. One such commentary was that of 
Senator Epwarp KENNEDY of Massachu- 
setts, the distinguished majority whip. 
His remarks were published recently in 
the Washington Post in the form of a 
letter replying to the syndicated colum- 
nist Joseph Alsop. 

At one point, 
vividly declares: 


“Political lunacy” it was that brought up- 
on us the events of the past two weeks. Yet, 
I would not place that charge against those 
who came to Washington (for the May de- 
monstration), but on those who caused them 
to come here. As a Nation we have had 
enough of war, and death, and devisiveness, 
What goal do we have in mind, what prize 
so enviable, that this great nation must 
pursue Asians through endless jungles, across 
borders, in and out of their burning villages, 
to give and take human life. Do we do these 
things in 1970 for trucks and rice, rifles and 
bunkers, some mythical Pentagon in the 
forests? Or do some among our military or 
political leadership still suffer the illusion 
that a military victory can be won in Viet- 
nam? Unfortunately I must conclude, all 
public statements aside, that the motivation 
to move into Cambodia was the latter. 


Senator KENNEDY, in his eloquent 
broadside, asks how in the name of sanity 
and humanity: 


can one persist in asking the American peo- 
ple, and especially the young, to support this 
war as just another painful incident in his- 
tory made necessary by some grand and 
mystical design? How can we ask the Ameri- 
can people to keep a stiff upper lip, to wait 
out what many consider an immoral war in 
the hope that one day it will be clear to all 
how thousands and thousands of innocent 
and combatant deaths were necessary to 
Satisfy some archaic definition of the great 
power burden? 


Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
Senator Kennedy’s remarkable letter be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


SENATOR KENNEDY REPLIES TO A LETTER 


Deak JOE: I have never before replied to an 
open letter with an open letter—but I agree 
with you that the times demand some rules 
be broken. 

Though I am flattered that you imply I 
may have the capacity to bring this land to 
some unanimity of view in these difficult 
moments, neither I nor anyone else except 
the President of the United States can bring 
this nation together. And he can do so only 
by ending the war. It should be understood 
by now that the turmoil in America created 
by Vietnam results not from a public mis- 
understanding, but from deep and personal 
convictions of right and wrong. 

I must say, without qualification, that I 
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fully and openly protest against what has 
now become the war in Indo china. I am 
sure you feel that in taking this position I 
have allied myself with the naive, the ideal- 
istic, and the young. I ally myself with no 
one, and I seek no one to join with me. I 
simply protest the war and its consequences, 
as one person who has obligations of office, 
some sense of the responsibilities memory 
has placed upon me, and as a man who has 
not escaped the “harshnesses of the historic 
process.” 

“Political lunacy” it was that brought upon 
us the events of the past two weeks. Yet, I 
would not place that charge against those 
who came to Washington, but on those who 
caused them to come here. As a nation we 
have had enough of war, and death, and divi- 
siveness. What goal do we have in mind, what 
prize so enviable, that this great nation must 
pursue Asians through endless jungles, across 
borders, in and out of their burning villages, 
to give and take human life. Do we do these 
things in 1970 for trucks and rice, rifles and 
bunkers, some mythical Pentagon in the 
forests? Or do some among our military or 
political leadership still suffer the illusion 
that a military victory can be won in Viet- 
nam? Unfortunately, I must conclude, all 
public statements aside, that the motiva- 
tion to move into Cambodia was the latter. 

The continuation of these acts, if justifia- 
ble at all, could only be morally defended if 
the vital security interests and welfare of 
the people of the United States of America 
were at stake. I do not believe that they are, 
nor do I believe that it was the very survival 
of our country that involved us in this 
tragedy in the first place. 

At this late, dute, then, how can one 
persist in asking the American people, and 
especially the young, to support this war as 
just another painful incident in history 
made necessary by some grand and mystical 
design? How can we ask the American people 
to keep a stiff upper lip, to wait out what 
many consider an immoral war, in the hope 
that one day it will be clear to all how thou- 
sands and thousands of innocent and com- 
batant deaths were necessary to satisfy some 
archaic definition of the great power bur- 
den? 

If those thoughts had persisted in us, even 
in the face of this great error in Vietnam, 
the Cambodian adventure should have cut 
all that. Cambodia should have shown us 
that no foreign adventure, for whatever rea- 
son short of national survival, is worth the 
threatened destruction of American institu- 
tions and traditional checks on presidential 
discretion. 

And so perhaps we have now learned that 
what once was rationalized, in the atmos- 
phere of a decade ago, as an attempt to 
maintain a balance in the game of world 
power politics, has deteriorated into a monu- 
mental and historic catastrophe, Now we 
know it was an error—and now we must not 
only end it, but never commit that error 
again. We cannot, in essence, so fear tomor- 
row and our ability as men to assure peace 
on this planet that we must constantly be at 
war—always striving, ever reaching, always 
professing a desire for a higher order of life, 
never relying upon the higher instincts 
within us to attain it. 

It is, then, this question of America’s sur- 
vival that divides you and me. You attempt 
to draw an inverse relationship between 
United States and Soviet Union actions, i.e. 
as we show weakness in Vietnam or on our 
own campuses, Russia shows a greater bold- 
ness in her actions in the world. I would 
draw a direct relationship that maintains: 

The longer we remain bogged down in 
Southeast Asia, with periodic escalations 
that only serve to involve us. deeper, the 
more latitude the Soviet Union feels in her 
Middle East adventures; 

The greater the growth in our military 
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budget and preoccupation with things of 
war, the greater the growth in Soviet con- 
cerns with such matters; 

The louder the official noise and the more 
conflicting the arguments for an ABM sys- 
tem or Polaris or MIRV program, the more 
numerous the Russian implacements of nu- 
clear missiles and construction of missile- 
bearing submarines; 

The more we escalate in Vietnam, the more 
the Soviet Union escalates her activities 
there. 

In my view, it was our escalation in South- 
east Asia that brought an end to the fayora- 
ble developments that could have followed 
from the Nuclear Test Ban Agreement. 

So it is that I cannot be deterred from roy 
abhorrence of the Vietnam war by the argu- 
ment that our extrication from it means 
that America must assume the blame for 
the death of Jews in Israel: the strange logic 
that says that every Asian child who dies 
becomes a ghostly messenger to Moscow, 
warning the Marshals of the Soviet Union 
that they must go easy on the banks of the 
Suez. If it is Russia that we are now fight- 
ing in Indochina, then the American people 
should be so informed by their President. 
Then we will be forced to face at last the 
moral question of great powers destroying 
third countries to avoid the possibility of 
dealing with or facing each other. 

On another level I do believe America’s 
survival is involved in this awful war—her 
survival not within the family of the world, 
but within her own borders. As one of the 
most perceptive observers of the domestic 
scene, you must recognize the deterioration 
taking place in our society, among young 
people, and between the age groups. 

But we are a nation constantly being re- 
born, and we can thank our God that those 
newly arrived in our society will not casually 
accept their views and presumptions of their 
fathers, much less their errors. They do not 
protest their “country’s successes on the bat- 
tlefield,” doubtful as those successes may be; 
they protest the very existence of the battle- 
field, for it has no place in their vision of the 
country that is to be theirs. And I support 
them in that. 

When we were young, and struggling as a 
collection of colonies to go our own way, to 
make our own political choices, we had a 
spokesman in the English Parliament who 
supported our effort not out of affection but 
from a conviction and deep faith that the af- 
fairs of the world could be met by means 
other than stark violence. He viewed the 
colonialists in the prophetic terms that 
could apply to many in America today. “They 
auger misgovernment at a distance; and 
sniff the approach of tyranny in every 
tainted. breeze.” In pleading before his King 
and country to allow our colonies to be free 
of England's domination without having to 
pass through the crucible of war, Edmund 
Burke said: 

The proposition is Peace. Not peace 
through the medium of War; not Peace to 
be hunted through the labyrinth of endless 
negotiations; not Peace to arise out of uni- 
versal discord .. .; not Peace to depend on 
the juridical determination of perplexing 
questions; or the precise marking the shad- 
owy boundaries of a complex government. It 
is simple Peace; sought in its natural course, 
and in its ordinary haunts—It is Peace 
sought in the spirit of Peace; and laid in 
principles purely pacific. 

I wish to conclude on a note as. personal 
as can be carried in an open letter. I haye 
long valued our friendship and I mean to 
keep it. There are in America today enough 
people by half not talking, communicating, 
or understanding each other. And I am 
mindful of the respect that President Ken- 
nedy and my brother Robert had for you. 
You are quite right in noting that President 
Kennedy did not hold the view that our 
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country is immune from history's dangers. 
I would only add, that while holding that 
view he also never doubted that the future 
could be different. 
Your Friend, 
‘TED. 


DISSENT AT WEST POINT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on 
May 24, 1970, a letter that needs no com- 
ment from me. It speaks for itself. The 
letter is signed by four graduates of West 
Point who express their opposition to 
our policy in Vietnam. 

It was my intention simply to ask that 
the letter be printed in the Recorp. How- 
ever, because it is such a poignant and 
powerful letter, I will read it instead. 
The young officers write: 

West POINTERS IN DISSENT 

With regard to your May 4, 1970 article per- 
taining to Lt. Louis Font, we, also gradustes 
of West Point, wholeheartedly support the 
stand taken by Lt. Font. Three of us have 
served in Vietnam; one of us was wounded. 
We have earned between us one Silver Star 
and four Bronze Stars. We have seen the 
ideals of the Republic which we have sworn 
to defend perverted beyond recognition in 
the systematic destruction of another peo- 
ple’s country. We have seen the price in lives 
and treasure that has been paid by both 
Vietnamese and Americans, and we declare 
it a waste beyond redemption. In the pursuit 
of a series of myths (self-determination, out- 
side aggression, Democracy vs. Communism, 
etc.) this nation has devastated a peasant 
Asian society—physically with our weapons, 
culturally with our attitudes—and in so 
doing we have divided and neglected our 
country with its own massive social problems 
yet unsolved. This intolerable situation cries 
out for correction; we are offered instead by 
our President a program designed to lower 
American casualties to a level which the 
electorate will accept—a tolerable level of 
death—while we inch toward disengagement, 
and Vietnamese continue to die in large 
numbers at our hands. 

In the name of the America of our hopes 
we join Lt. Font in saying—No. 

GORDON S. LIVINGSTON, 

Class of 1989. 
THOMAS R. SHECKELLS, 

Class of 1965. 
ROBERT BOWIE JOHNSON, JR., 

Class of 1965. 
JOHN T. THOMASSON, 

Class of 1965. 

WASHINGTON. 


CONFERENCE OF MAJOR SUPERIORS 
OF JESUITS SPEAK AGAINST THE 
WAR 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, each day 
the mails bring me fresh evidence of the 
pervasive alarm felt by persons in all 
categories of the social order against the 
persistent American involvement in 
Southeast Asia. The most recent goad to 
this alarm has been, of course, the Amer- 
ican military operations in Cambodia. 

I have received a letter that I believe 
should be paid solemn heed. It is a letter 
from the Conference of Major Superiors 
of the Society of Jesus urging that we in 
the Senate “take steps to end this war 
without delay.” The letter, dated May 20, 
1970, is signed by John V. O’Connor, S.J., 
executive secretary of the conference, the 
headquarters of which is located at 1717 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., in Washing- 
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ton, D.C. The letter is sent on behalf of 
Major Superiors in 10 provinces of the 
Jesuit order in the United States—the 
Provinces of Maryland, California, New 
Orleans, Detroit, Oregon, New England, 
Chicago, New York, Missouri, and Wis- 
consin. I ask that the full text of the 
letter be published in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONFERENCE OF MAJOR 
SUPERIORS OF JESUITS, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1970. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: We write to you 
as a corporate body of Major Superiors 
of the Society of Jesus, as leaders of the 
Jesuits who work throughout the United 
States. Meeting in Tampa for our semi- 
annual review of our ministries, we take this 
occasion to bring to your attention our con- 
cern over moral issues afflicting the con- 
science of every citizen of this Nation. 

We speak to you out of our deep appre- 
ciation of the dignity of all human life and 
of the brotherhood of all mankind. We can no 
longer be silent in the face of an issue which 
encourages and fosters hostile divisions be- 
tween man and man, at home and abroad. 
The tenets of our Christian faith cry out 
for peace among all men. 

We wish to express to you our deep concern 
over the moral implications of the war in 
Indochina. We must ask whether the results 
which are sought in good conscience by 
those who support the war, are any longer 
proportionate to the evil involved. Our con- 
cern is further heightened by the clouded 
origin of American involvement in this war 
and by the questionable morality of the 
recent escalation of the war by the invasion 
of Cambodia and the resumption of the 
bombing of North Vietnam. In addition, we 
deplore any attempt to motivate the Ameri- 
can people to accept this escalation on the 
basis of our never having lost a war. 

Over and above the moral ambiguity of 
the war in itself we have a further concern 
over the effects of the Indochina war in our 
own country, namely, violence in our streets, 
unrest on our campuses, and the problem of 
the military draft. 

Moved by these considerations and by our 
profession as ministers of religion, we call for 
immediate action from every member of the 
Senate of the United States: 

(1) We urge that you take steps to end 
this war without delay. 

(2) We urge that the national budget be 
channeled into peaceful directions by cut- 
ting back military appropriations. 

(3) We urge you to modify Selective Sery- 
ice regulations (the draft) to allow selective 
conscientious objection, as recently espoused 
by the United States Catholic Conference. 

(4) We urge that you take these positive 
actions to heal the alienation of our youth 
from this country. 

We earnestly address these requests to the 
Senate of the United States, as American 
citizens and ministers of religion, grievously 
distressed over the present moral stance of 
our beloved country. 

Most sincerely yours, 
JOHN V. O'CONNOR, S.J., 
Executive Secretary. 


EDITORIAL VOICES OF OPPOSITION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, illus- 
trative of the vast outpouring of protest 
against the American military action in 
Cambodia is the volume of editorials re- 
cently published. 
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On May 22, the New York Times en- 
couraged support for the Church-Cooper 
amendment, which it described as a 
“warning shot across the bows that says: 
‘No More Cambodias!’ ” 

I fully agree. 

The New York Times urges the admin- 
istration to revise its views so as to un- 
derstand that the amendment offered 
by Senator Cooper and myself is designed 
to assist the President in carrying out 
his intention to withdraw American 
combat troops from Cambodia by July 1, 
1970. The New York Times concludes: 

But whether the Administration accepts 
it or not, the Senate can best serve the na- 
tional interest now by pressing ahead with 


its (the Cooper-Church amendment) enact- 
ment. 


In an earlier editorial, one appearing 
on May 17, 1970, the New York Times 
quite properly points out the grave price 
we are paying domestically for the Cam- 
bodian invasion. The New York Times 
states: 


But the heaviest price for President 
Nixon’s Cambodian misadventure has been 
paid at home where bitter division and 
bloodshed have torn American society .. . 
Congress can help restore confidence at home 
and abroad on the direction of American 
foreign policy by beginning to reassert its 
own constitutional powers through adoption 
of the Cooper-Church amendment. 


The Washington Post, in an editorial 
on May 15, 1970, evidenced an apprehen- 
sion about the Nixon position in respect 
to Cambodia. Discussing the ambiguity 
of whether all American military forces, 
air as well as ground, will be removed by 
July 1, 1970, or only ground troops, the 
Washington Post states: 

One can appreciate why the Administra- 
tion would not wish to tell Hanoi and the 
Vietcong, from the rooftops as it were, that 
if they will only keep their heads down in 
Cambodia for six more weeks, they will 
never be bothered again. Ambiguity has an 
obvious military utility. Yet at a certain 
point in the American people’s rising fer- 
ment, the reasons for keeping the enemy 
guessing butt against the claims of Ameri- 
cans to be informed and reassured about 
their own government's policy. After every- 
thing that has happened in the last few 
weeks, is there still an argument about where 
the priority lies? 


And finally, Mr. President, I wish to 
call attention to a discussion of Ameri- 
can foreign policy, particularly that in 
Southeast Asia and the Middle East, 
which was written by Wallace Carroll, 
distinguished editor and publisher of the 
Winston-Salem, N.C., Journal and Sen- 
tinel. 

Mr. Carroll, in his article that ap- 
peared May 17, 1970, began by stating: 

For sixteen years we Americans have been 
trying to save South Vietnam. Now it is 
time to save the United States of America. 


In conclusion, he notes that every 
American military unit should be evacu- 
ated from Vietnam by the end of 1971. 
He notes that by that time we will have 
been involved in Vietnam for 17 years 
and he declares: 


Seventeen years is a long time, and we 
Americans must mend the neglected fences 
around the home shift and the further pas- 
tures. If the Vietnamese cannot stand on 
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their own feet after 17 years of tutelage, it 
means either that they lack the will to learn 
or that we lack the skill to teach. 

Yes, it is time to come home. It is time 
to bind up the nation’s wounds. And it is 
time for the best of our youth and the best 
of their elders to sit down together and agree 
on what they want this America of ours 
to be. 

For when this nation is again at peace 
with itself nothing in the world will be 
impossible. 


Mr. President, I ask that the three edi- 
torials and the article by Mr. Carroll 
be printed in the Recor at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, May 15, 1970] 
CAMBODIA AFTER JUNE 


Some of the blurred edges of Mr. Nixon's 
pledge to take “all Americans of all kinds, in- 
cluding advisers ... out of (Cambodia) by 
the end of June” are beginning to come into 
focus. The clearer view is not entirely re- 
assuring. Essentially, what Mr. Rogers and 
Mr. Laird have said this week in amplification 
of the President's withdrawal commitment is 
that, while ground troops will be removed 
from Cambodia by the set deadline, the 
United States maintains the option of using 
its own air and naval arms there and of sup- 
porting later forays by military units of 
South Vietnam. 

One can appreciate why the administration 
would not wish to tell Hanoi and the Viet- 
cong, from the rooftops as it were, that if 
only they will keep their heads down in 
Cambodia for six more weeks, they will never 
be bothered again. Ambiguity has an obvious 
military utility. Yet at a certain point in the 
American people's rising ferment, the reasons 
for keeping the enemy guessing butt against 
the claims of Americans to be informed and 
reassured about their own government’s pol- 
icy. After everything that has happened in 
the last few weeks, is there still an argument 
about where the priority lies? 

Perhaps these simple things should be said 
about the Cambodian intervention. First, it 
involves combat in another sovereign state, 
a fact not altered by the use of airplanes or 
ships or allies rather than ground troops, 
Second, the criticality of further operations 
in Cambodia, as opposed to their convenience, 
remains to be demonstrated, the more so as 
the current intervention is claimed to be a 
success. Third, such further operations con- 
firm precisely the fears of those who sus- 
pected from the start that intervention in 
Cambodia could not be swift and “surgical.” 
That is just what “a wider war” means. 

Saigon’s policy is especially disturbing. The 
Thieu-Ky leadership is broadcasting loudly 
that it intends to fight on in Cambodia after 
June 30; Mr. Ky speaks wistfully of recaptur- 
ing a town fully 80 miles beyond Phnom 
Penh. But observers on the scene wonder how 
long a rekindling of traditional Vietnamese- 
Cambodian animosities can be avoided, if 
Saigon’s strikes go on. Another worry is that 
South Veitnamese units, if deprived after 
June 30 of their customary extensive Ameri- 
can support, may get into trouble so deep 
that pressure on the United States to rescue 
them will overwhelm the discretion evident 
now. The administration's commitment to 
the Thieu-Ky government is large. It is by 
buliding up its military prowess that Mr. 
Nixon hopes to allow troop withdrawals from 
Vietnam to go forward. Yet surely that com- 
mitment does not require the administration 
to license Saigon to fight a proxy war in a 
third country. 

With some apprehension, we note reports 
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that a good part of the Nixon policy in Cam- 
bodia is being based on estimates of what the 
American public will stand for. Use of air- 
planes, ships and South Vietnamese, it is 
suggested, may not make outrage brim over, 
the way the use of ground troops did. This is 
in our view, a very chancy basis for policy- 
making. It literally asks for policy to be made 
in the streets. If students and others dis- 
mayed by the war come to believe that mass 
protest is the only deterrent Mr. Nixon will 
honor, then the evidence of the last three 
weeks plainly is that the protesters will ac- 
cept that challenge. Domestic peace as well 
as international sense argues for limiting the 
intervention in Cambodia, before June 30 
and after. 


[From the New York Times, May 17, 1970] 
CAMBODIAN BALANCE SHEET 


Desperately eager to head off a long-over- 
due reassertion of Congressional restraints 
over the President's warmaking powers, the 
Nixon Administration strove last week to put 
the best possible face on what it insists will 
be only a limited extension of the Vietnam 
war into Cambodia. It remains too early to 
tell how much or how little military success 
will attend the two-week-old Cambodian 
escalation, but it is already plain that it is 
a political disaster. 

Administration sources cite a count of 
more than 7,000 reported enemy dead and an 
impressive list of weapons and other booty 
captured as evidence that the thrust into 
border sanctuaries has proved its worth. But 
even Defense Secretary Laird appears skepti- 
cal of the body count and nobody doubts 
that the seized supplies will be replaced in 
time. 

Meanwhile, the main body of enemy forces 
has not been touched. The Communists con- 
tinue to extend their grip over northern 
Cambodia and southern Laos, beyond the 
self-imposed limits of American penetration. 
Still a phantom is the central Communist 
headquarters that President Nixon had said 
was the principal target of the allied attack. 

On the global political front Secretary of 
State Rogers has conceded that foreign re- 
action has been largely negative. Instead of 
inducing the other side to negotiate, Presi- 
dent Nixon's get-tough policy appears to 
have stiffened Hanoi’'s resolve and strength- 
ened North Vietnam's ties with Its Commu- 
nist allies. It has exacerbated Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations at a critical time in the SALT 
talks and in Middle East negotiations; it 
even appears to have cooled the quarrel be- 
tween Moscow and Peking. 

But the heaviest price for President 
Nixon’s Cambodian misadventure has been 
paid at home where bitter division and 
bloodshed have torn American society. Less 
than a morth ago, Mr. Nixon was boasting 
that the Cuinmunists had made “their most 
fatal calculation” when they “thought they 
could win pclitically in the United States.” 
Now it is the President who has misjudged 
the depth of American aversion to the war. 
This opposition has exploded not only on the 
campuses but within his own Cabinet, in the 
usually mute State Department bureaucracy 
and among such solid citizens as 1,000 “es- 
tablishment” lawyers who plan to travel from 
New York to Washington this week to urge 
“Immediate withdrawal from Indochina.” 

Henry Kissinger, the White House foreign 
policy adviser, yesterday said that the Pres- 
iden’s July 1 timetable of withdrawal would 
be fulfilled and that the South Vietnamese 
would pull out their combat forces about the 
same time. His statement is made speculative 
because they have gone far beyond the border 
sanctuaries and become deeply involved in 
Cambodia's internal affairs. In any case, it is 
difficult to believe that the Saigon forces, in- 
capable thus far of mastering their own coun- 
try, can save the inept rulers of a neighbor- 
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ing nation whose people are ancient enemies 
of the Vietnamese, 

Equally unsettling is the reiteration by an 
American spokesman in Paris last week of 
the President's earlier warning that, if the 
Communists remain intransigent in negotia- 
tions and aggressive on the battlefield, “we 
will react accordingly.” 

Congress can help restore confidence at 
home and abroad on the direction of Amer- 
ican foreign policy by beginning to reassert 
its own constitutional powers through adop- 
tion of the Cooper-Church amendment, Its 
goal of cutting off funds for future military 
involvement in Cambodia would not imperil 
the troops or undermine Presidential author- 
ity to carry out all of Mr. Nixon’s stated ob- 
jectives in the current drive there. Rather it 
would enable Congress to share with the 
Chief Executive as it should, responsibility 
for ending a war that already has cost the 
United States far more than it could ever 
be worth. 


[From the New York Times, May 22, 1970.] 
No More CaMBODIAS 


The firmness with which Senators of both 
parties are resisting efforts to kill or cripple 
the Cooper-Church amendment on Cambodia 
is encouraging evidence of a new determina- 
tion in Congress to restore the constitutional 
balance in reaching vital decisions on war 
and peace. 

The proposal to bar funding of American 
troops in Cambodia after June 30 does not 
infringe on the President’s constitutional 
power to command the armed forces in the 
nation’s defens:. It does reassert the long- 
eroded constitutional prerogatives of Con- 
gress to participate in foreign policy and de- 
fense decisions, which President Nixon ig- 
nored when he unilaterally ordered American 
troops into Cambodia. 

An aroused public opinion, to which Con- 
gress is at last responding, already has 
prompted the President to make an open 
commitment to terminate his Cambodian 
adventure by June 30. The Cooper-Church 
amendment would enable Congress to share 
responsibility for this important decision, as 
it should under the American constitutional 
system, and would give it the reassuring 
force of law. 

The measure does not interfere with the 
military operations now under way. Nor does 
it bar any important actions in the future 
that the President himself has not already 
foreclosed. It does not prohibit limited arms 
aid to the Cambodian forces nor air inter- 
diction of Communist supply lines through 
Cambodia to South Vietnam. Nor—despite 
some Congressional misgivings on this 
point—does it rule out future American air 
and logistical support to South Vietnamese 
units in Cambodia, although Mr. Nixon has 
pledged himself to halt the current support 
operations by June 30. 

There is no need, despite Administration 
urging, for the amendment to re-state the 
President's power to take action to protect 
American forces in the fleld should they be in 
imminent danger of attack. Congress cannot 
restrict this power. What Congress seeks to 
prevent is the use of this power as a pretext 
for military operations of wider scope under- 
taken without consultation with the nation’s 
elected legislators. 

Essentially, the Cooper-Church proposal is 
a warning shot across the bows that says: 
“No More Cambodias!” It does not create a 
constitutional crisis, but implies that the 
President could precipitate one—if he again 
widens the war or reverses American disen- 
gagement from Vietnam without Congres- 
sional agreement. The Administration argu- 
ment that the amendment would impair 
the President's credibility in dealing with the 
Communists is unpersuasive. The way to as- 
sure Presidential credibility is to gain Con- 
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gressional support by treating Congress as 4 
partner in decisions on peace and war. Ac- 
ceptance of the Cooper-Church amendment 
would be a useful step in that direction. But 
whether the Administration accepts it or not, 
the Senate can best serve the national in- 
terest now by pressing ahead with its en- 
actment. 
[From the Winston-Salem Journal and 
Sentinel, May 17, 1970] 
Time To Come HoMe—WE'vE DONE OUR BEST 
FOR VIETNAM—Now LET Us SAVE AMERICA 


(By Wallace Carroll) 


For 16 years we Americans have been try- 
ing to save South Vietnam. Now it is time 
to save the United States of America. 

All wars confuse, and the war in Vietnam 
has confused our minds and purposes more 
than most. But if we stand back a moment 
and ignore the angry clamor at home and 
abroad, we should be able to establish two 
useful truths: 

1. The United States is not losing the war 
in Vietnam. 

2. What we are losing is something more 
serious than the loss of any war or territory. 
It is the soul of America that is being lost 
in Vietnam. 

It is time for us to save the soul of 
America. 

MYTHS AND REALITIES 


This fixes our purpose. Now what must 
we do? Let us begin by cutting through the 
underbrush of myth, sloganeering and emo- 
tional catchwords that will otherwise keep 
us from reaching any wise solution to our 
Vietnam problem. 

The most persistent myth of all is that 
the war in Vietnam is a do-or-die struggle 
with “World Communism”—that if we falter 
in Southeast Asia, the balance of power in 
the world could shift heavily against us. 

Why is this a myth? 

What we are concerned with here is the 
reality of power—the ability of a nation to 
control or precipitate events beyond its own 
borders. 

Among the Communist nations there are 
two great concentrations of power, the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. No American 
who has read his history will underestimate 
the hostility of these two power centers to 
the United States. This hostility is heavily 
documented by 50 years of words and acts. 
And today, if you talk to an American am- 
bassador or intelligence agent in any part 
of the world, he will tell you that the local 
operatives of the Soviets and Chinese, though 
they may not be on speaking terms, are vying 
with each other in the damage they can do 
to American influence and prestige. 

Any prudent American must therefore 
want his country to maintain its present 
margin of superiority—its deterrent capa- 
bility—over these two hostile power centers, 
and particularly over the Soviet Union. So 
why should the United States stop smiting 
the Communists in Vietnam? 

It takes no special insight to see that, 
despite all we have done in Vietnam, we have 
left the two big hostile power centers com- 
pletely untouched. For 16 years we have been 
helping the South Vietnamese with money 
and brains. For the past five years we our- 
selves have made appalling sacrifices in 
blood, money, prestige and internal peace 
and security. Yet for all this, we have not 
singed the whiskers of a single commissar 
in Moscow or Peking. 


SOVIET INFLUENCE 


During these past five years our first team 
—the best of our fighting men—has been 
bogged down in a grinding struggle with 
what is not even the fourth team of the 
Communist side. 

During these five years two presidents, 
with all the military and civilian brains at 
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their command, have spent fretful days and 
sleepless nights, week after week, month 
after month, year after year, absorbed by 
this dirty little war. And during all this time 
the big rascals in Moscow and Peking have 
been sitting back comfortably and laughing 
at us. 

During those same five years (as we shall 
see in a moment), the Soviet Union espe- 
cially has been able to project its power and 
influence into parts of the world that really 
weigh heavily in the strategic balance—areas 
that are much more vital to the United 
States than South Vietnam. And the United 
States has suffered a disastrous—yes, disas- 
trous—loss of prestige and infiuence in those 
areas. 

The net effect, then, of the Vietnam war 
to date on the world power situation has 
been to enhance the strength of the Com- 
munist side and weaken our own. 

But suppose that the United States per- 
sists in Vietnam. Suppose that we go on 
fighting for another 10 years until the last 
little man in black pajamas has been run 
to earth. Won't that change the world equa- 
tion? 

No, it will not. The centers of power in 
Moscow and Peking will remain untouched. 
And our own resources will only be squan- 
dered further in what is no more than a 
strategic backwater. 

Consequently, if we are really alarmed by 
the growth of Communist power in the 
world, it would make much more sense to 
put our resources where they can count in 
the balance. We would do better, for exam- 
ple, to put $10 billion into an anti-ballistic 
missile system that would help maintain our 
deterrent capability over the Soviet Union 
and Red China than to put another $100 bil- 
lion into Vietnam. (We could do even bet- 
ter by putting more money into our cities, 
schools, hospitals and anti-pollution pro- 
grams, but we are only concerned at the 
moment with the power relationships out- 
side our borders). Yet as long as we continue 
to waste our substance in Vietnam, Con- 
gress and the taxpayer will be reluctant to 
spend adequate amounts on our truly vital 
needs, 

In sum, the continuance of the war in 
Vietnam is all gain for the Soviet Union and 
Communist China, all loss for the United 
States. 

But other myths and catchwords persist. 
We are told, for example, that we cannot 
end this war in Vietnam short of military 
victory without losing our “national honor.” 

Certainly every American should be con- 
cerned about the honor of his country, so 
let us examine this argument. 

American aid to Vietnam does not derive 
from a treaty negotiated between the two 
governments and solemnly ratified by the 
Senate. It all stems from a letter sent by 
President Eisenhower on October 24, 1954, to 
the late President Diem. In that letter Presi- 
dent Eisenhower simply promised ‘“assist- 
ance” to the government of South Vietnam; 
in return the United States expected South 
Vietnam to undertake “needed reforms.” 

Now, President Eisenhower’s pledge of as- 
sistance did not means that Americans would 
fight in Vietnam. In fact, no fighting men 
were sent for the next 10 years. The letter 
simply meant that the United States would 
send military and civilian advisers, war ma- 
terials and economic and technical assist- 
ance, 

On the Vietnames side, neither Diem nor 
any of his successors ever took the promised 
reforms seriously. To this day, successive 
Vietnamese governments have done very lit- 
tle to build a solid base of support among 
their people. 

On the American side, however, Eisen- 
hower'’s promise has been fulfilled many 
thousand times over. 

Forty-one thousand Americans have given 
their lives. Another 285,000 have been 
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maimed or scarred. And hundreds of thou- 
sands more have interrupted their careers 
and left their homes and families to fight for 
a country from which we can never expect 
any material return or even gratitude. 

The United States has spent $100 billion 
in the war. And it is continuing to spend at 
the rate of nearly $25 billion a year. 

This vast expenditure has aggravated a 
ruinous infiation that eats up the earning 
power and savings of every family in America. 

This same expenditure has deprived our 
schools, hospitals, welfare services and other 
programs of the funds they urgently need 
to meet the growing demands of our own 
people. 

Our effort to help Vietnam has caused 
political and social strains such as this na- 
tion has not experienced in more than a 
century. It has set generation against gen- 
eration. It has brought two presidents into 
a constitutional conflict with the Congress. 
It has, indeed, ground up one President and 
now threatens to grind up another. 

What more must we do? Clearly the “na- 
tional honor” argument is a hollow one, and 
no responsible American should give it cur- 
rency. 

FACING REALITY 

Still, we are told, if we leave Vietnam with- 
out “victory” our allies will never trust us 
again. 

If we are honest with ourselves, we must 
admit that withdrawal from Vietnam would 
shake our allies in that part of the world, 
particularly Thailand, Nationalist China and 
the Philippines. 

But alliances must be based on realities, 
and the leaders of these countries must face 
the reality that the United States will never 
again fight anyone’s battles that way it has 
fought the battles of South Vietnam. 

Our withdrawal would therefore give the 
governments of these allies a healthy and 
needed jolt. It would tell them, in effect, to 
hitch up their britches, make the kind of 
reforms that the Vietnamese have failed to 
make, win the confidence of their people and 
be resolved to fight their own battles against 
internal and external enemies. 

Given such energetic measures of self-help, 
these governments might then expect advice, 
military supplies, economic assistance and 
only such additional help as a touchy Con- 
gress would be willing to give under our con- 
stitutional procedures. 

But there are other more potent allies, 
notably in Western Europe. There we find 
the second great power concentration of the 
non-Communist world. In this power com- 
plex, symbolized by the NATO alliance, our 
obsession with Vietnam and our neglect of 
Europe have been resented and deplored by 
the civil and military leaders. 

In this area, which is the prime battle- 
ground of the Cold War, our withdrawal from 
Vietnam would bring one spontaneous cheer: 
“Thank God the Americans have come to 
their senses.” 

On balance, then, our alliances would be 
strengthened and our leadership enhanced 
by withdrawal from Vietnam. 


FALLING DOMINOES 


There remains one of the most hoary and 
seductive catchwords of the lot—‘“the falling 
domino theory.” If South Vietnam falls to 
communism (so the theory goes), Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand and Malaysia will inevitably 
follow. 

Let’s assume for the sake of argument 
that this theory is 100 percent correct—that 
all these nations will slip into the embrace 
of their big nelghbor, Communist China. 

What would be the effect on the world 
power equation? 

Power in the modern world is determined 
largely by industrial production and tech- 
nological skills. A rough index to this kind of 
power is a nation’s gross national product— 
its annual output of goods and services. 
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The World Bank puts the GNP of South 
Vietnam at a little less than $2 billion. For 
purposes of comparison the output of goods 
and services in the state of North Carolina is 
about $19 billion. 

The GNP of South Vietnam, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand and Malaysia combined is 
barely $11 billion. Compare this with little 
Belgium, which alone has a GNP of about 
$22 billion. 

It follows that if these five Asian coun- 
tries joined up with China lock, stock and 
bean-sprouts, the effect on the world bal- 
ance would be negligible. 

As we know too well, the people of these 
countries can make life miserable for an in- 
truder. But for the rest of this century they 
will not be able to project power—amilitary, 
economic or political—beyond their borders 
in ways that might shape events in the 
world. 

WHERE DISASTER LOOMS 


There is one part of the world, however, 
where the domino theory is working with 
ominous accuracy—and working relentlessly 
against us. This area is not a strategic back- 
water, an economic cipher, like Southeast 
Asia; it is an area of prime strategic im- 
portance in the world power equation. 

The land, sea and air communications of 
three continents and the oil pipelines that 
feed an even wider area traverse the Middle 
East. 

This region now leads the world in oil 
production. The output of countries border- 
ing on the Persian Gulf alone is 10 million 
barrels a day compared with 8.8 million bar- 
rels in the United States. 

This oil is wealth and power. The U.S. 
forces in Southeast Asia run on Persian Gulf 
oil. So do the U.S. and NATO forces in 
Western Europe. For the latter reason, the 
Persian Gulf has been called the eastern 
flank of the NATO alliance. 

In addition, Western Europe gets three- 
fourths of its non-military oil supplies from 
the Gulf. And Persian Gulf oil flows eastward 
to fuel the economy of Japan, the second 
leading industrial power of the non-Commu- 
nist world, as well as Australia, New Zealand 
and most of the countries of South Asia. 

It follows that any serious interruption of 
the oil flow from this region could cause 
economic disruption from London to Tokyo 
and hamper the military operations of the 
United States and its allies from Britain to 
the Sea of Japan. 

With this background, let us see what has 
happened since the United States decided 
that everything must be sacrificed to Viet- 
nam. The map shows how the dominos have 
fallen. 

Start with Iraq on the eastern flank of the 
Arab world. Iraq is rich in oil and it leads 
to the still richer oil-producing sheikdoms 
of the Persian Gulf. (Bear in mind that for 
more than a century, czars and commissars 
have schemed to gain access to the Gulf.) 
Iraq, like most of the other Arab countries, 
has broken diplomatic relations with the 
United States. Its government is fanatically 
anti-American and up to its neck in Soviet 
advisers. Its armed forces are equipped and 
trained by the Soviet Union. 

To the west, commanding an important 
stretch of the eastern Mediterranean, is 
Syria. Same story here. The government is 
saturated with Soviet influence, the armed 
forces equipped and trained by the Soviets. 

Now jump to the United Arab Republic on 
the southern shore of the Mediterranean. 
Here is a country in hock to the Soviet 
Union. There are now said to be as many as 
10,000 Soviet “advisers” in the UAR. Among 
them are more than 100 Soviet fighter pilots. 

Next to the west is Libya. Only a year ago 
its government was pro-western. Now a new 
military dictatorship, like those in the other 
Arab countries, is flirting ominously with 
Egypt and the Soviets. The British have been 
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forced out of their bases at Tobruk and El 
Adem; the United States is being forced to 
withdraw from Wheelus Air Force Base, our 
last remaining military installation in the 
Middle East. 

Farther to the west (skipping Tunisia, 
which remains friendly to the U.S.) is Al- 
geria. Its government is so close to the Sovi- 
ets that it permitted only Russian accounts 
of the invasion of Czechoslovakia to be pub- 
lished in 1968, The armed forces are trained 
and equipped by the Russians, 

Let us pause here in our map-reading 
long enough to make a point. If anyone 
thinks these vast Soviet investments in the 
UAR and other Arab countries are aimed 
against Israel, he should have his head ex- 
amined. They are aimed against ws—against 
us and our allies, 

For more than a hundred years the British 
kept the Russians out of the Mediterranean. 
Only five years ago this vast sea was an 
American lake Now most of the eastern and 
southern littoral are dyed a deep pink. A 
Soviet fleet sails the blue waters, using for- 
mer British and French naval bases that are 
denied to the American Navy. 

The Russians are well on their way to 
achieving their strategic objective: to make 
it impossible for American sea and air power 
to operate in this area and to destroy Ameri- 
can political influence as well, 

Now look at the Red Sea, the link between 
the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean 
when the Suez Canal is open. The Red Sea 
is becoming a very red sea indeed. On the 
western shore are the United Arab Republic 
and the Sudan. The latter, like the UAR, has 
& pro-Soviet government and Soviet-trained 
armed forces. On the eastern shore, com- 
manding the narrow entrance to the Red Sea 
from the Indian Ocean, are the South Ye- 
men Republic and Yemen. Both are armed 
by the Soviets and are overrun with Soviet 
advisers. 

Just to sew things up, the Soviets have 
equipped and trained the armed forces of 
Somalia, which stands on the peninsula 
where Africa juts out to form the Gulf of 
Aden. 

There remains the Persian Gulf itself, 
For more than a century, the British, who 
were masters there, would not let a Russian 
poke his nose into these shiekdoms. But 
now the British are leaving—their small air, 
ground and naval forces will be entirely 
out of the Gulf next year. Already the Rus- 
sions have sent warships on "courtesy calls” 
to the Gulf ports. When the Suez Canal is 
again open Soviet vessels from the Black 
Sea will be able to sail down the Red Sea 
to Aden, the old British base which the 
obliging South Yemen government has 
made available to them. From Aden they 
will be able to patrol the Persian Gulf at 
will. 

All of this Soviet maneuvering, from the 
Persian Gulf to the Straits of Gibraltar, 
makes up the boldest power play of the en- 
tire Cold War (which has not come to an 
end, by the way, no matter what some of our 
eminent scholars may say). 

If this power play succeeds—and it is far 
on its way to success—the Soviet Union 
will be able at a given moment to slow 
down industry from Western Europe to Ja- 
pan and put a crimp in the military opera- 
tions of the United States and its NATO 
partners. 

THE HOME FRONT 

The Middle East is the worst example of 
what has happened to American interests 
since we made Vietnam the be-all and end- 
all of our foreign and domestic policies. 
There are other regions; notably Western 
Europe, where American interests have also 
suffered from similar neglect. But let us 
move now to the home front. And again let 
us confine our discussion to one area—the 
effects of the war in Vietnam on the soul and 
character of this nation. 
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We can begin with some ancient wisdom 
from the Bible. The second book of Chron- 
icles tells the story of Amaziah, a young king 
of Judah whose reign promised well until he 
set off on a foreign war. In a battle with the 
Edomites, Amaziah's army killed 10,000 of 
the enemy and took 10,000 prisoners. By Am- 
aziah’s orders these prisoners were hurled 
over a cliff to their death. Then the young 
king brought home with him the gods of his 
enemies and set them up and worshipped 
them. This was the beginning of the end of 
Amaziah, 

We Americans have fought three wars in 
less than 30 years and we have known no 
real peace in between. And from each of 
these wars we have brought back the gods 
of our enemies—the gods of violence and 
terror, we were repelled, of course, by the 
bestial cruelty of Hitler’s Nazis, the Japa- 
nese militarists and the North Korean Com- 
munists. But as we fought fire with fire we 
learned ways of war that would have ap- 
palled the soldiers of the 18th, 19th and 
early 20th centuries. 

All of these new and hideous forms of vio- 
lence and cruelty were brought out of our 
arsenal in Vietnam. 

Heaven knows we Americans did not intro- 
duce cruelty to Southeast Asia, Here, in fact, 
we met an enemy who was—if possible—even 
more fiendish than the Nazis. But again we 
let his gods become gods—his standards 
our standards. 

We ordered our American boys, who had 
been brought up to believe in justice and 
mercy and love of their fellow men, to sow 
the land with napalm, a hellish kind of liq- 
uid fire that spared no one, no matter how 
innocent or unoffending. 

We set up “free fire zones” and ordered our 
troops to shoot anything that moved. We set 
fire to the thatched villages of the miserable 
people we had come to save. If we did not 
torture and butcher prisoners ourselves, we 
stood and watched while our allies did it for 
us. We dabbled in the hideous arts of assas- 
sination. We sprayed the fields and forests 
with chemicals that wiped out the livelihoods 
of no one knows how many people and left 
side effects that may continue for genera- 
tions. 

A few weeks ago we saw on our television 
sets an American soldier known as “Killer.” 
And why was he called “Killer’’? Because he 
loved to kill “Gooks.” How many “Killers” 
will come home from Vietnam, and what will 
happen when they re-enter the lifestream of 
the nation? 

The horrible truth is that we have done 
things in Vietnam that would have made 
Sherman retch. 

“Indeed,” wrote Thomas Jefferson in the 
days of America’s innocence, “Indeed, I 
tremble for my country when I reflect that 
God is just.” 

But nobody trembled for America this 
time. Nobody, that is, except our young 
people. 

THE SERIOUS YOUNG 

When we talk about young people, let us 
shunt aside the Jerry Rubins, Abbie Hoff- 
mans, Mark Rudds and all the other scruffy 
hooligans who have tried to capture and per- 
vert the idealism of a generation. 

The young we have in mind are the mil- 
lions of sober, serious, hard-working students 
who have not been hurling rocks or burning 
down libraries. Anyone who has talked to 
these idealistic young men and women in re- 
cent years must have been struck by the kind 
of sadness that hangs over them like the mist 
on an upland meadow. These young people 
are sad with the sadness of impending doom. 
They have seen the United States—this coun- 
try they were taught to love—go to war with 
every kind of violence and savagery against 
the people of a far-away land. They have be- 
come conscious of what this violence and sav- 
agery have been doing to the American char- 
acter. And they have become increasingly 
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fearful that the “American system” has gone 
off the tracks and is lurching headlong to- 
ward doomsday. 

For their entire generation they can see 
only a fiery end in the ultimate madness of 
& nuclear war. 

For more than five years these students— 
the serious and idealistic ones—have been 
trying to tell their elders of their fears. They 
started out quietly, seeking to show us that 
the war in Vietnam was wrong—morally 
wrong and wrong in every other way because 
it could only end in futility. They tried to 
tell us that the war was destroying the soul 
of America—that, like any moral wrong, it 
was hurting the perpetrators more than it 
was hurting the victims. 

But nobody would listen—nobody, that is, 
but a few senators, like Eugene McCarthy 
and Robert Kennedy. 

The young rallied to these leaders and 
tried to make their point through the open 
and legitimate ways of our political system. 
They left the campuses and went to work 
for the candidates who were willing to stand 
for and end to the war. 

In this effort of political persuasion they 
were largely unsuccessful, and the leader 
who might have won for them became a vic- 
tim of violence (like his brother before him). 

Still, the young did not give up. After a 
time they resumed their rallies, their peti- 
tions, their letter writing to the politicians, 
their debates and discussions. But as the 
nation continued, unheeding, on its course, 
something ugly happened. 

It was the supreme irony of the student 
peace movement that many of the students 
who were revolted by the violence in Viet- 
nam began to condone violence at home— 
anything that would make “the system” 
listen, 

BLOODY EVENTS 

And this violence of the young brought 
the inevitable reaction. The Killing of stu- 
dents on university campuses and the as- 
sault of an organized mob on a peace march 
in New York City were ominous enough. But 
even more disturbing was the cry of exulta- 
tion over these bloody events that went up 
across the nation and the clamor for more 
student blood from supposedly civilized 
Americans. 

If we of the older generation can overlook 
the students’ excesses for a moment and try 
to be honest. with ourselves, we will have to 
admit that these young people were right 
about the war when we were wrong. 

These young men and women saw the folly 
and futility of this war and they sensed that 
it was poisoning the bloodstream of the na- 
tion. They saw the futility of the war long 
before President Johnson (who recognized it 
only tacitly and reluctantly in March, 1968) 
and well before President Nixon (who con- 
ceded it even later). 

But if we still refuse to give these young 
people their due, let us imagine that their 
reaction to the war had taken the opposite 
course, 

Suppose that when the recruiters for the 
napalm company came to the campus, the 
students had vied for those well-paid jobs 
in the chemical industry. 

Suppose that they had shouted at their 
rallies: “Pour it on. Burn the mothers, 
Scorch the children, destroy the villages, 
Slaughter the prisoners, drop the atom 
bomb!” 

If we had raised such a generation of 
fiends, would we be better pleased with 
them? And would the future of our country 
be the brighter for it? 


THE CITIZEN’S JOB 

Every consideration of internal health as 
well as the standing of the United States 
in the world thus points to the unmistakable 
lesson: We must get out of Vietnam. 

We must get out, out, out. We must 
get out fast, fast, fast. 

President Nixon has started the with- 
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drawal of our fighting men, For that he 
should get full credit. The aim of every 
conscientious citizen should be to keep 
him on this course and to get him to move 
faster. 

There are many citizens, no doubt, who 
distrust Mr. Nixon. But they might remem- 
ber this: He is the only President we have, 
and he is by far the best President we can 
possibly have until January 1973. 

We should therefore rally round him when 
he does the right thing and let him know 
our displeasure when he goes off course, If 
he speeds withdrawals, we should applaud 
him. If he goes astray, as he did in Cam- 
bodia, we should let him know that we do 
not like it. And when the super-patriots 
and jingos start abusing him with cries of 
“Treason” and “Betrayal” we should let him 
know that the same people of this country, 
who are still a majority, are right behind 
him. As a matter of fact, the same people 
can try a little jingoism of their own: Do 
we stand for Vietnam First or America First? 

We should also support and applaud those 
political leaders of either party who work 
to speed the end of this dirty war. 

We can do all this in the healthy ways 
open to the people of a democracy— 
letters to the President himself and to other 
political leaders; by visits to senators and 
congressmen; by petitions, and by orderly 
rallies and demonstrations. 

Finally, every conscientious citizen should 
close his ears to the demagogues and ranters 
who would try to divide us, generation 
against generation, black against white, re- 
gion against region. 

With the nation proceeding on this course 
toward peace, we should come down hard on 
the practitioners of violence. The essence of 
statesmanship is to identify a source of trou- 
ble, correct it, then punish those who still 
try to exploit it. Any one who troubles the 
peace of our cities, campuses or countryside 
should be met with the awesome severity of 
the law. 

GETTING OUT 

There remains a hard, practical question: 
How soon can we “decently” get out of Viet- 
nam? 

A high official of the State Department 
recently told a Senate committee that some 
U.S. forces would have to stay there for an- 
other 10 years. 

Of all the foolish assumptions that have 
been made since this bloody mess began, this 
one is the most outrageous. 

We now realize that we should never have 
put an army into Vietnam. 

We know that as long as we keep an army 
there we shall risk new Cambodias, new 
temptations to bomb hither and thither, new 
massacres, new deceptions. 

And we know that as long as Americans 
keep dying in Vietnam the home front will 
never be at peace. 

This is a prospect that we cannot tolerate. 
We have done our best to save Vietnam. Now 
it is time to save America. 

Secretary Laird has said that American 
units will no longer be needed in ground 
combat after the middle of 1971. Why can’t 
we do better than that and aim to get all 
American units out of Vietnam by that date? 

If that should prove to be logistically im- 
possible, we must set the end of 1971 as the 
absolute deadline for every unit to be out. 

By that time 17 years will have passed 
since we started out to help the Vietnamese 
to help themselves. Seventeen years is a long 
time, and we Americans must mend the 
neglected fences around the home shift and 
the further pastures. If the Vietnamese can- 
not stand on their own feet after 17 years 
of our tutelage, it means either that they 
lack the will to learn or that we lack the 
skill to teach. 

Yes, it is time to come home. It is time 
to bind up the nation’s wounds. And it is 
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time for the best of our youth and the best 
of their elders to sit down together and agree 
on what they want this America of ours 
to be. 

For when this nation is again at peace with 
itself nothing in the world will be impossible. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes; I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, during 
this debate the Senator from Idaho has 
made many valuable contributions. To- 
day he has made a very important con- 
tribution in tracing recent trends in 
Cambodia and South Vietnam which 
seek to influence, if not control American 
decisions. 

During the course of the debate Mem- 
bers of this body, and people throughout 
the country, have asked whether our 
amendment questions the President, dis- 
trusts the President’s statement that our 
troops will be removed from Cambodia 
through June 30. 

We have maintained that the sugges- 
tion is incorrect for several reasons: 
First, the President has said categorically 
that our troops would be removed 
through June 30, and he has said also 
that as our troops are removed, the sup- 
ply of the South Vietnamese forces would 
not be available and, therefore, they, too, 
would move from Cambodia. 

Our amendment, when studied care- 
fully, will be seen directed toward the 
period after June 30. It takes into ac- 
count that there might be forces and 
events over which the President might 
not have control, over which the Con- 
gress would have no control, which could 
compromise the President’s statement 
and intent to remove our forces by June 
30. Some of those forces and events over 
which the President has no control have 
commenced to assert themselves. This is 
the point I want to make with reference 
to the statement of the Senator from 
Idaho. 

While the response of the Cambodian 
Government is somewhat vague, there 
have been reports that Cambodia ex- 
pected our forces to remain in that coun- 
try after June 30. If we did, I think it 
is very possible, and most probable, that 
the United States would become engaged 
in a war for Cambodia, for its Govern- 
ment, for its forces. I believe everyone, 
whether he opposes this amendment or 
not, does not favor the U.S. becoming 
engaged in war in Cambodia. 

Other forces have also been asserting 
themselves, such as the statement by 
Vice President Ky and the modified 
statement by President Thieu that their 
forces would remain in Cambodia after 
June 30. If our amendment should take 
effect, South Vietnamese supplies would 
dry up, because the amendment would 
forbid money to support South Vietnam- 
ese forces in Cambodia after June 30, 
1970. But for a time they would have 
equipment that we have supplied them. 
They could find ample equipment in the 
supplies that have been captured in 
Cambodia. They might very well assert 
their sovereignty to stay in South Viet- 
nam and be supplied for quite a long 
time with equipment captured in Cam- 
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bodia. I do not think we in the Congress 
could do anything about that, but I think 
we can, with this amendment, state that, 
as far as the U.S. Government is con- 
cerned, we will not provide further sup- 
plies to them—so South Vietnam cannot 
dictate the continued engagement of the 
United States in war in Cambodia. 

I would hope the persuasive efforts of 
our Government will argue that South 
Vietnam shall follow our lead and come 
out of Cambodia before June 30. 

I say again, I can hardly believe any- 
one in this country would object to our 
purpose. We have been involved in South 
Vietnam for 17 years, and it really is a 
20-year involvement because for during 
3 years before our Government contrib- 
uted $2 billion to the French, who were 
trying to impose again their colonial rule 
on Vietnam. 

What I want is the application and 
success of the doctrine of President 
Nixon that our forces in Vietnam will be 
withdrawn in an orderly way. There are 
others who do not support the program, 
but I support it as a reversal of past pol- 
icy, and one which offers promise that 
our forces in Vietnam will be withdrawn. 
But I doubt that the program, or any 
program, can succeed if a continued war 
takes place in Cambodia, a continued 
war even if fought by the South Viet- 
namese. I believe the President will with- 
draw our forces, by June 30, as he has 
said he will. 

I think it is very important for the 
morale of the people of the United States 
that this occur. I would hope also that, 
with the persuasion of our leaders, the 
South Vietnamese would not find it very 
profitable to remain in Cambodia. 

I shall finish by saying that the chief 
argument that has been made against 
our amendment, other than the one I 
have just mentioned, is that in some way 
it will reduce the protection of our own 
forces in Cambodia and South Vietnam. 
That is an argument which goes deeply 
into the consciences and hearts of the 
people in this country, particularly those 
who have sons there. I said the other day 
that it is not a correct argument. The 
President, in his constitutional powers, 
can protect our own forces, and we can- 
not give him that power and we cannot 
take it away from him. Those of us who 
support this amendment want those men 
to be protected, just as much as those 
who are fearful they may not be. 

I make the point again that we are not 
dealing with the Cambodian operation. 
We do not question it, and we do not 
approve it. We have stayed away from 
his powers. 

The chief thrust of this amendment is 
to say we shall not become engaged in 
a longer war in Cambodia or for Cam- 
bodia, without the approval of the Con- 
gress. Personally, I do not believe the 
Congress would act favorably upon such 
@ decision. 

So I hope very much that the true 
nature and purpose of our amendment 
will be understood. 

I have confidence that the President 
will withdraw our forces, and I hope 
very much that, through his influence, 
he can persuade the South Vietnamese 
also to withdraw their forces. 
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Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. I 
do not know whether he was present on 
the floor earlier today when I quoted a 
news dispatch from the UPI wire out of 
Phnompenh, as follows: 

Foreign Minister Yem Sambaur said today 
that he will ask President Nixon to keep 
American. troops in Cambodia along with 
South Vietnamese soldiers “until the end of 
the war.” 


This simply bears out the developing 
preassures that all of us knew would 
inevitably follow once the boundaries of 
Cambodia had been breached. 

I agree with the Senator: What this 
amendment is, rather than an effort to 
somehow rebuke the President, is in fact 
an effort to reinforce his own declared 
intention to limit this Cambodian opera- 
tion, The amendment sets those limits 
precisely where the President has set 
them. If I were in his position, I should 
think it would be of great help to be 
able to say, “I have declared the policy, 
I have set the limitations, and the Con- 
gress of the United States backs me up. 
How much stronger his position would 
then be in dealing with these mounting 
pressures, 

I thank the Senator for his remarks. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the time 
has come for Congress to live up to its 
important responsibility over the great 
issue of war and peace. Indeed, after 
15 years of American military involve- 
ment in Vietnam, the expansion of the 
war across international boundaries into 
Cambodia and Laos, the tragic loss of 
over 40,000 American lives, the wounds 
inflicted upon a quarter of a million 
American servicemen, the expenditure of 
more than $100 billion desperately need- 
ed to solve serious domestic problems in 
our own country, the marked decline in 
America’s capacity for leadership around 
the world, the divisiveness and turmoil 
and violence at home, the sizable damage 
wrought upon our economy, congression- 
al action to help extricate our Nation 
from the tragic and widening military 
quagmire in Southeast Asia is long over- 
due. 

Now, the Senate is presented with a 
critically important opportunity to take 
such action, an opportunity to reassert 
its long-neglected responsibility over the 
issue of peace in Southeast Asia. This 
opportunity is in the form of the Church- 
Cooper amendment which calls for the 
end of American military involvement in 
Cambodia after July 1, 1970. 

The significance of each Senator’s vote 
on this matter must be measured not 
only in terms of its affect on hastening 
the conclusion of this disastrous war, im- 
portant as this may be. The votes will also 
test whether the Senate shall continue to 
be nothing more than a mute sister un- 
willing to make the hard decisions when 
it comes to guiding the Nation into or out 
of war, or whether the Senate shall at 
long last reclaim and exercise its right- 
ful authority to help make these impor- 
tant decisions. The vote shall test 
whether the checks and balances of our 
governmental system are to remain 
asleep or whether they shall be revived 
to doublecheck and oversee and, if nec- 
essary, refrain the President from com- 
mitting our Nation to a war of any scope, 
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against any adversary and for any dura- 
tion. The vote shall test whether one 
man or one Government is to have con- 
trol over the contraction or expansion of 
a war which has already cost our coun- 
try so dearly in blood and treasure. The 
Church-Cooper vote shall test whether 
the people of this Nation, through their 
chosen representatives, shall regain con- 
trol over their own destinies with regard 
to the most important issue facing 
them—that of sacrificing their lives and 
their treasure in battle. 

Last week on the floor of the Senate 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin) argued that the 
Church-Cooper amendment should be 
defeated because it represents an uncon- 
stitutional infringement upon the Presi- 
dent’s authority as Commander in Chief. 
Not even the most imaginative construc- 
tion of the Constitution supports the 
thesis that Congress is totally without 
authority over the overseas warmaking 
activities of the President. Indeed, not 
even the loosest interpretation of the 
Constitution could support the argument 
that Congress lacks the power to set up 
the perimeters of American miiltary in- 
volvement in this war. And when the 
Constitution addresses itself to the great 
warmaking power of our Nation, it be- 
hooves all of us not to stray from its 
plain meaning. Thus, I was very surprised 
to see my distinguished colleague (Mr. 
Ervin) try to make this elastic interpre- 
tation of our Constitution, knowing his 
general reputation for strict construc- 
tionism. 

However, the facts are that the plain 
meaning of our Constitution, the record- 
ed intentions of our Founding Fathers 
who framed this great document, the 
opinions of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, and the statements and actions of 
the leaders of our country throughout its 
history squarely support the authority 
of Congress to enact the Church-Cooper 
amendment. 

Congress fundamental authority to 
keep Federal funds from being used for 
military matters in Cambodia after July 
1, 1970, is founded in two important 
clauses in the Constitution, First, in 
clause 1 of article 1, section 8 of the Con- 
stitution it is provided that Congress 
shall have the power “to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, in posts and excises, to... 
provide for the common defense.” Sec- 
ond, in clause 11 it is provided that Con- 
gress shall have the power “to declare 
war, grant letters of marque and repris- 
al, and make rules concerning captures 
on land and water.” 

Our forefathers were indeed wise in 
giving to Congress both the power to ini- 
tiate and generally control war and the 
power of the purse to ensure that its 
wishes with regard to war were not 
abused. They remembered the long his- 
tory of kings and rulers who plunged 
their countries into disastrous wars with- 
out the approval of their parliaments and 
People. They sought to insure that no 
U.S. President would ever involve this 
country in a war without the stated con- 
sent of the peoples’ elected representa- 
tives in the Congress. 

Thus, at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1787, the framers sought to em- 
ploy language that would clearly show 
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that the power to embark on war rested 
solely in Congress. To this end, the words 
“to make war” were used in the first 
draft of the Constitution to describe Con- 
gress complete control over this area. 

It is significant to note that during the 
debate over this provision, it was sug- 
gested that the warmaking powers be 
given to the President instead. Voicing 
opposition to this suggestion, George 
Mason, the great Virginian, said the 
President could not safely be trusted 
with it.” Others also voiced their objec- 
tion, and the suggestion was forever put 
aside. 

However, James Madison moved to 
substitute the phrase “declare war” for 
“make war.” In suggesting this change, 
his recorded intention was to keep the 
warmeaking authority in Congress but to 
leave to the President the “power to 
repel sudden attacks.” Roger Sherman 
agreed, stating that the Executive 
“should be able to repel and not com- 
mence war.” With this understanding, 
Madison’s change of language was 
adopted. 

Thus, as the debate reflects, the 
framers of our Constitution intended 
Congress to retain control over the power 
to make war, with the exception that the 
President was empowered to repel uni- 
laterally sudden attacks upon our 
shores. 

In contrast to the broad warmaking 
powers entrusted to Congress, the found- 
ers of our country envisioned the Com- 
mander in Chief powers to be similar to 
the power possessed by any high military 
or naval commander. This was the view 
of Hamilton as expressed in “Federalist 
Paper No. 69.” Hamilton wrote: 

The President is to be Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States. 
In this respect his authority would be nomi- 
nally the same with that of the King of 
Great Britain, but in substance much in- 
ferior to it. It would amount to nothing more 
than the supreme command and direction of 
the military and naval forces as first General 
and admiral of the Confederacy; while that 
of the British King extends to the declaring 
of war and to the raising and regulating of 
fleets and armies, all which, by the Constitu- 
tion under consideration, would appertain to 
the legislature. 


There is no question what Alexander 
Hamilton had in mind. There is no ques- 
tion what James Madison had in mind. 
There is no question what any of the 
drafters of our Constitution had in mind. 
It is rather amazing to me that my dis- 
tinguished colleague from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ervin), a man who prides him- 
self on his strict constructionism ap- 
proach to the Constitution, would ad- 
vocate such a loose and liberal interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, which could 
hardly ever be justified in the light of 
the language of the document itself, or 
the recorded words and intentions of our 
Founding Fathers who framed the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. President, the framers of our Con- 
stitution could hardly have imagined 
that when they vested in Congress the 
power to commit our Nation to war and 
made the President the Commander in 
Chief of our Nation’s troops, they were 
creating in one man, the President, the 
unfettered power to make for all the 
Nation a decision to send our troops 
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across recognized boundaries into for- 
eign nations for any time and at any 
expense. 

Likewise, our forefathers coùld hard- 
ly have imagined that in giving Con- 
gress the power to initiate war it failed 
to also give Congress the power to limit 
a war or, indeed, to end it. 

The leaders of our young Nation 
demonstrated an awareness of Congress 
broad constitutional power with regard 
to engaging in war outside our shores. 
They recognized that congressional au- 
thorization was a constitutional pre- 
requisite to committing American troops 
to battle outside of our country. And 
they understood that in limited wars, 
Congress was intended to retain control 
over the scope and boundaries of Ameri- 
can military involvement. 

Our first war, which lasted from 1789 
to 1801, was a limited naval war with 
France. Although American shipping was 
endangered, Alexander Hamilton cau- 
tioned President Adams not to take ac- 
tion against the French fleet without 
congressional authority. Hamilton wrote: 

In so delicate a case, in one which involves 
so important a consequence as war, my 
opinion is that no doubtful authority ought 
to be exercised by the President. 


President Adams listened to the advice 
of Hamilton and elected to follow the 
lead of Congress. 

The supremacy of Congress with re- 
gard to the making of war was likewise 
voiced by President Jefferson, President 
James Monroe, Secretary of State John 
Quincy Adams, and Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster. For example, during a 
dispute with Spain in 1805 over the 
boundary between Louisiana and Florida, 
Jefferson told Congress: 

Considering that Congress alone is consti- 
tutionally invested with the power of chang- 
ing our position from peace to war, I have 
thought it my duty to await their authority 
before using force in any degree which could 
be avoided. . . . The spirit and honor of our 
country require that force should be inter- 
posed to a certain degree. It will probably 
contribute to advance the object of peace. 

But the course to be pursued will require 
the command of means which it belongs to 
Congress exclusively to yield or deny. To 
them I communicate every fact material for 
their information and the documents neces- 
sary to enable them to judge for themselves. 
To their wisdom, then, I look for the course 
I am to pursue, and will pursue with sincere 
zeal that which they shall approve. 


The words of Monroe and Adams are 
equally enlightening. In 1824, President 
Monroe addressed himself to the activi- 
ties of Cuban-based pirates who plun- 
dered American shipping and fled again 
to the safety of Spanish territory. In his 
annual message to Congress, Monroe 
said: 

Whether those robbers should be pursued 
on the land, the local authorities be made re- 
sponsible for these trocities, or any other 


measure be resorted to to suppress them, is 
submitted to the consideration of Congress. 


In 1824, Colombia, then an infant na- 
tion, informed the United States that it 
was threatened by France and needed 
protection. Even though the Monroe 
Doctrine had been announced the pre- 
ceding year, the President would not 
commit the Nation to defend Colombia. 
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In a letter to former President Madison, 
Monroe wrote that “the Executive has no 
right to compromit the Nation in any 
question of war.” Three days later, Sec- 
retary of State Adams formally wrote to 
the Minister of Colombia that “by the 
Constitution of the United States, the ul- 
timate decision of this question belongs 
to the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Over the history of our Nation, the Su- 
preme Court has also addressed itself to 
the relative roles of the President and 
Congress in the warmaking process. 
Three very illuminating decisions of the 
Supreme Court involve cases which grew 
out of the French-American naval war. 
The first case, Bas against Tingey, de- 
cided in 1800, involved a claim by the 
owner of a French vessel that his vessel 
could not be seized and salvaged by an 
American naval commander because the 
United States was not officially at war 
with France. This case raised the ques- 
tion whether Congress had the power to 
initiate a limited or “imperfect” war and 
whether the Congress was empowered to 
so determine the scope of this war. The 
Supreme Court stated that Congress may 
both establish and set the boundaries of 
limited war. Justice Chase said: 

Congress is empowered to declare a general 
war, or Congress may wage a limited war; 
limited in place, in object, in time... if 
a partial war is waged, its extent and oper- 
ation depend on our municipal laws. 


Justice Patterson agreed. He said: 


As far as Congress tolerated and authorized 
the war on our part, so far may we proceed 
in hostile operations. 


Chief Justice John Marshall was not 
on the Supreme Court when Bas against 
Tingey was decided, but he had an op- 
portunity to discuss the war in Talbot 
against Seeman. Upholding the right of 
a U.S. ship of war to take a prize, he said: 

The whole power of war being, by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, vested in Con- 
gress, the action of that body can alone be 
resorted to as guides in this inquiry. 


The third case is Little against Bar- 
reme, decided in 1804. This case involved 
a law of Congress which authorized the 
President to instruct the Navy to seize 
any American ship “sailing to” any 
French port. In contrast, President 
Adams instructed naval commanders to 
seize American vessels “bound to or from 
French ports.” A Danish vessel bound 
from a French port was mistaken for an 
American vessel and seized. In affirming 
a lower court decision awarding damage 
against the American captain, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, writing for the Supreme 
Court, held that the naval commander 
was not authorized to follow the instruc- 
tions of the President and seize an out- 
ward bound ship beause Congress, pur- 
suant to its warmaking power, had 
already legislated otherwise. 

Thus, Chief Justice Marshall, the man 
whose court laid down so many of the 
fundamental constitutional law decisions 
of our Nation’s jurisprudence, opined 
that the acts of Congress enacted pur- 
suant to its war-declaring power are 
superior to the actions of the President 
undertaken pursuant to his commander 
in chief power, and that the President 
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must comply with the boundaries estab- 
lished by Congress for fighting a limited 
war. 

Moreover, in 1850, the Supreme Court 
in Flemming against Page stated that as 
Commander in Chief the President's 
“duty and power are purely military” and 
the Court held that this power cannot be 
expanded to include certain powers con- 
ferred on Congress by the Constitution. 

In 1863, in the prize cases the Court 
again turned its attention to the power 
of the legislative and executive branches 
over war. The Court said: 

By the Constitution, Congress alone has 
the power to declare a national or foreign 
war ... [The President] has no power to 


initiate or declare a war against a foreign 
nation. 


Aside from these Supreme Court deci- 
sions, aside from the plain meaning of 
the Constitution, aside from the “Fed- 
eralist Papers,” and aside from the words 
and explanations of Madison, Mason, 
Hamilton, and Sherman, and their deeds 
and actions and those of the rest of the 
delegates of the Philadelphia Convention, 
more recent events serve as ample prec- 
edent for congressional action designed 
to keep our troops out of Cambodia. I 
am referring to the Selective Service and 
Training Act of 1940 which set clear 
geographical limits on the use of our 
troops abroad. This act provided that: 

Persons inducted into the land forces of 
the United States under this act shall not 
be employed beyond the limits of the West- 
ern Hemisphere except in the territories 
and possessions of the United States, in- 
cluding the Philippine Islands. 


In brief, it is clear that the war- 
declaring clause of the Constitution in- 
dependently empowers Congress to spec- 
ify the outer boundaries of our Nation’s 
involvement in the war in Southeast 
Asia. 

Some might conclude that the Presi- 
dent’s decision to send American troops 
into Cambodia without congressional 
authorization represents an infringement 
of Congress’ warmaking authority and 
an abuse of his own authority as Com- 
mander in Chief. I am somewhat puzzled 
by the way this matter has been an- 
swered. For while it has been argued on 
the Senate floor that the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution supplies adequate authority 
for the President’s action in Cambodia, 
the administration has told us that it is 
not relying on the Tonkin Gulf resolu- 
tion as support for its Vietnam policy. 

However, it is not my purpose to ques- 
tion the President’s Commander in Chief 
authority. Rather, the point I wish to 
make is that the argument of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin) , that Congress does not have 
the constitutional right to limit the 
perimeters of U.S. military activity is 
completely without support in the con- 
stitutional history of the Nation; indeed, 
it is contrary not only to the language of 
the Constitution but also to the words of 
the Founding Fathers and the great 
opinions of the Supreme Court that were 
addressed to this vital matter. 

It is dear that Congress has been 
granted by the Constitution, at the very 
least, an equally important role to play 
with regard to the issue of war and peace. 
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We must no longer ignore that responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. President (Mr. Cranston), I again 
invite the attention of the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Er- 
vin) —I wish he were here in the Cham- 
ber now—to the fact that the first draft 
of the Constitution of the United States 
had the words “that the Congress shall 
have the power to make war.” It was only 
after lengthy debate, and after the Pres- 
ident’s authority was clearly limited, that 
the words “to declare war” were substi- 
tuted. 

An equally independent source of con- 
stitutional authority for the Church- 
Cooper amendment is Congress Article 1, 
Section 8, power to lay taxes to provide 
for the common defense. In this regard, 
there is no doubt that under the Consti- 
tution, Congress has complete control 
over governmental use of funds. This 
power over the purse must rank as one of 
the most important standards of our rep- 
resentative democracy. In the “Federalist 
Papers,” Madison described the money 
power in the following terms. 

This power over the purse may, in fact, 
be regarded as the most complete and effec- 
tual weapon with which any constitution 
can arm the immediate representatives of 
the people. 


Madison knew what he was talking 
about. 

The power to levy taxes which would 
determine whether a king could or could 
not send his country into war contrary 
to the desires and best interests of his 
people was the most important single 
power demanded and received by the 
barons at Runnymede when Magna 
Carta was agreed to by King John. 

Last year, Congress, acting under its 
pursestring power, took an important 
step in restricting the President's control 
over the use of our Armed Forces abroad. 
In the Defense Appropriations Act for 
fiscal 1970, Congress provided that “None 
of the funds appropriated by this act 
shall be used to finance the introduction 
of American ground combat troops into 
Laos or Thailand.” 

This provision serves as a clear prece- 
dent for similar restrictions on the use of 
American troops in Cambodia under 
Church-Cooper and, indeed, in Vietnam 
itself. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
Congress to live up to its own constitu- 
tional authority over the issue of peace. 
Its important responsibilities under the 
war-declaring clause and the pursestring 
clause of the Constitution for too long 
have remained dormant. Indeed, for too 
long has Congress relied upon an imag- 
inary rubber-stamp clause when faced 
with the great warmaking and peace- 
making decisions of our Nation. Congress 
can no longer sit back, falsely claiming 
that the war is the sole prerogative of the 
President. Since Congress has the con- 
stitutional power to limit the war, Con- 
gress must share with the President the 
culpability for the war’s continuance, or 
the credit for bringing it to an end. 

There is abundant constitutional au- 
thority to support the enactment of the 
Church-Cooper amendment. 
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I urge Congress to exercise this au- 
thority and do its share toward ending 
our military involvement in Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Maryland for his very fine statement in 
support of the Church-Cooper amend- 
ment. 

The constitutional issue we face is ex- 
tremely grave. It was never contem- 
plated, at the time the Constitution was 
adopted, that the President of the 
United States would ever assert, unilat- 
erally, a greater power than that of de- 
fending the country against an attack. 

Too frequently, it is being said these 
days, that in the nuclear age, the provi- 
sions of the Constitution have become 
outmoded. 

No one maintains that the President 
lacks authority to defend the United 
States if it is threatened by imminent 
attack. Those who cry, “It’s different 
now, in this nuclear age,” never bother 
to explain how the difference outmodes 
the Constitution. As long as the Presi- 
dent possesses all the authority he needs 
to protect the American people, as well 
as the security of the country against a 
hostile attack from without, there is 
nothing in the nuclear age to call into 
question the wisdom of the constitu- 
tional proposition that the decision to 
enter a foreign war should be made, not 
by one man, the Chief Executive, but, 
rather, by all the elected representatives 
of the people. After all, this was the 
fundamental reason we revolted against 
the arbitrary rule of George III. 

Congressional authority is what we 
seek here to reassert. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland for the very fine argu- 
ment he has made today. 

BUSINESSMEN BACK CONGRESSIONAL EFFORT 

TO END THE WAR 

Mr. President, it is taken for granted 
these days that our young people—by 
overwhelming margins—are opposed to 
the war in Indochina and especially the 
American invasion of Cambodia. 

What we do not often realize is that 
large segments of the adult population 
likewise oppose the administration’s In- 
dochina policy. They support congres- 
sional efforts to end the war. 

Last Friday and again on Monday— 
May 15 and 18—a poll was taken of busi- 
ness employees in the San Francisco Bay 
area by business administration students 
at the University of California. 

Sixty-three firms in the Bay area par- 
ticipated in the poll. In all, about 12,700 
ballots on congressional initiatives to end 
the war were distributed to employees of 
these firms. Of this number, 8,169 were 
returned. 

The results are overwhelming. Seventy- 
one percent of those responding agreed 
that the Congress of the United States 
should “act now to promote and ensure 
an end to the use of US. air, ground, 
and sea forces in the undeclared war in 
Southeast Asia.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a full breakdown of this poll be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, to- 
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gether with a copy of the opinion ques- 
tionnaire on which the results were 
based. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Executive Contact Committee for Business 
Students, 362 Barrows Hall, University of 
California, Berkeley. Contact: Dieter Klein, 
Chairman, Telephone 642-1728. May 19, 1970. 

To be released 10:00 A.M., Alexander Grant 
& Co., 1 California Street, San Francisco. 

Business Administration Students at the 
University of California, Berkeley, with ap- 
proval of management, have designed a bal- 
lot to survey employees of Bay Area business 
firms on a call for Congressional action to 
end the war in Southeast Asia. Sixty-three 
firms participated in this poll by secret bal- 
lot on Friday and Monday. 

The results of the survey are as follows: 

Of 8169 ballots returned, 

(1) 5811 support the following call for 
Congress to act now: 

“As an employee of a business firm, I call 
upon the Congress of the United States to 
act now to promote and ensure an end to 
the use of U.S. air, ground and sea forces in 
the undeclared war in Southeast Asia.” 

(2) 1900 support the following call for no 
action by Congress at this time: 

“As an employee of a businesss firm, I call 
upon the Congress of the United States to 
take no action at this time regarding the use 
of U.S. air, ground and sea forces in the un- 
declared war in Southeast Asia.” 

(3) 458 ballots were invalid. 

(4) on the call for Congressional action 
now, 4875 ballots were signed. 

(5) on the call for no Congressional action 
at this time, 1277 ballots were signed. 

All signed ballots will be mailed to the 
California Congressional Delegation. 

An estimated 12,700 ballots were issued. 

Mike Echols (PhD Candidate in Man- 
agement Science) said, “71% of those 
employees who voted have supported our 
call for Congressional action to end the war. 
It is time for Congress to respond to this and 
similar calls from previously silent Ameri- 
cans, We students also call on business lead- 
ers for continued support in our positive ef- 
forts to bring an end to the violence and 
abuse which has characterized campus dis- 
sent and governmental response.” 

The ballot before you was designed by 
business administration students at the 
University of California, Berkeley, and ac- 
cepted by your management to survey the 
opinion of the business community regard- 
ing congressional action on the war in 
Southeast Asia. 

We would like you, if you so desire, to 
register your opinion as an individual. Ac- 
cordingly you may sign your name. Irrespec- 
tive of whether you choose to sign your 
ballot, it will be counted. Only signed ballots 
will be mailed to the California congres- 
sional delegation. 

Choose one of the following two state- 
ments by checking the appropriate box. 

C As an employee of a business firm, I 
call upon the Congress of the United States 
to act now to promote and ensure an end 
to the use of U.S. air, ground and sea forces 
in the undeclared war in Southeast Asia. 

O As an employee of a business firm, I 
call upon the Congress of the United States 
to take no action at this time regarding 
the use of U.S. air, ground and sea forces 
in the undeclared war in Southeast Asia, 

Signature (optional): ~---------_.--.--- 

ESY OF TesldenGss tno ee em ce 


IDAHO NEWSPAPERS CONTINUE TO PROTEST 
Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, news- 


paper editorials from Idaho continue to 
reach me in protest against the decision 
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of President Nixon to send American 
troops into Cambodia. 

The Blackfoot, Idaho News on May. 2, 
concludes its critical editorial with one 
word—‘Humbug.” On May 7, the News 
utters “a prayer of thanks for the re- 
maining influence of the United States 
Senate.” And the News’ editorial of May 
9 states that “one can only come to the 
conclusion that U.S. troops must be re- 
moved from Indochina with all possible 
haste.” Then on May 14, two News ed- 
itorials support Senate efforts to curb 
unilateral presidential decisionmaking 
as to the involvement and deployment 
of American combat forces in Southeast 
Asia. 

The Rexburg Standard on May 12 asks 
a question that has been bothering many 
of us here in the Senate: 

What will the President do if operations 
by our own and South Vietnamese troops are 
not successful? 


The Standard contrasts the action of 
President Nixon in respect to Cambodia 
with the position of President Kennedy 
who opted for “doing nothing” despite 
military advice that “limited” air and 
ground support be provided in Laos. The 
Standard points to the wisdom of the 
Kennedy decision: 

He (Kennedy) refused to follow that line, 
and we have since avoided large-scale fight- 
ing in Laos. 


A column by R. J. Bruning, on May 1, 
1970, in the North Idaho Press expresses 
severe misgivings about our military 
commitments in Southeast Asia. Rollie 
Bruning wonders whether President 
Nixon may be “risking involving the 
United States in a war for Indochina, 
with virtually all the nations of the world 
arrayed against us, either actively, in- 
directly, or passively. He writes that ev- 
ery American would agree with President 
Nixon that the United States should not 
become a “second rate power. But na- 
tions as powerful as this one—in the con- 
text of their times—have fallen into sec- 
ond-rate status because of costly military 
adventures induced by pride.” 

Mr. Bruning sums up the case against 
our military commitments in this per- 
suasive fashion: 

Every American wants his nation to be a 
first rate power. 

But what does ‘first rate’ imply? 

Does it require a military victory, no mat- 
ter how costly, in the jungles of Southeast 
Asia? 

Or does it mean respect from other na- 
tions? 

Does it mean villages destroyed in South 
Vietnam, or ghettoes rebuilt in American 
cities? 

Does it require the spending of billions 
of dollars on arms, or meeting the growing 
demands of people at home? 

Can the pride of a military victory be 
matched by the pride in a peaceful domestic 
scene? 

In our desire to defeat Communism in 


the jungles, we risk losing sight of the fact 
the greater need is to preserve free govern- 
ment at home. 


I ask that these editorials be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Blackfoot (Idaho) News, May 2, 
1970] 


Us NAUGHTY OFFSPRING 


Say, for the sake of discussion, that Presi- 
dent Nixon is for the moment the country’s 
prime “father figure.” 

Then, still for the sake of discussion, say 
that Americans who have on moral, legal 
and Constitutional reasoning opposed U.S. 
involvement in Indo China are the son or 
daughter figures. 

Thursday night, Father Nixon took son or 
daughter over his knee, and in preparation 
for the spanking, said “Now son, you know 
this is going to hurt me worse than it does 
you.” 

After the spanking, Father Nixon said, 
“Just remember, I did it for your own good.” 

It may be quite difficult for those of us 
who are, for the sake of discussion, playing 
the role of naughty son or daughter, to really 
believe Mr. Nixon's escalation of the war 
will hurt him more than it does us, or that it 
is really for our own good. 

Humbug. 


OLD COLD WARRIOR SURFACES 


The grim visage of the old cold warrior, 
Richard M. Nixon, finally has emerged. 

Many of us were hopeful that the old 
Richard Nixon, who built a political career 
by frightening people with the threat of an 
international communist conspiracy, had 
disappeared. 

How could we have been so foolish! Red- 
baiting brought Richard M. Nixon from the 
obscurity of the small village of Yorba Linda 
in southern California to national promi- 
nence. 

It was Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
who joined forces with Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles to urge intervention on 
the part of the United States in the war 
France waged in Indochina in the fifties in 
an effort to regain the colonies that had been 
stripped from her during World War II. To 
his eternal credit, the good sense of President 
Eisenhower prevailed, and he vetoed the 
Nixon-Dulles recommendations. 

It was Richard Nixon who from the side- 
lines in 1965 cheered on President Lyndon 
Johnson when Johnson made the fatal move 
of sending American troops into the jungles 
of Vietnam. 

It was Richard Nixon, who, when the 
American people revolted against a stupid, 
immoral and illegal war against a primitive 
people who posed no threat to us, who said 
he had a plan for ending the war in Vietnam 
if he only might be elected President. 

It was Richard Nixon who invented the 
phrase of “Vietnamization” to induce the 
people to support an effort that can only re- 
sult in leaving hundreds of thousands of 
American support troops in Vietnam for an 
indefinite number of years, despite supply- 
ing our shabby little puppets in Saigon with 
the most sophisticated of weapons so they 
may continue the wholesale killing of their 
countrymen. 

It is Richard Nixon who has sent American 
troops into Cambodia, thereby increasing the 
chances that the war will spread all over In- 
dochina. 

In his column published May 6, James 
Reston points out that President Nixon is 
lashing out from a sense of weakness, not 
strength. 

So we see him persuaded one day that 
peace is within our grasp—the next day con- 
vinced by his military advisers that his whole 
command will be lost unless he expands the 
war. 

One day he proclaims the sanctity of 
every human life—even those of the enemy— 
and the next day he sends 100 bombers over 
into North Vietnam. 

What, asks Reston, will Nixon do next? 

As Richard Nixon appears to react more 
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and more to his own basic instincts, I can 
only utter a prayer of thanks for the remain- 
ing influence of the United States Senate. 


ON WHY WE SHOULD LEAVE 


Poltical idealism as it is being used to 
rationalize wars in various portions of the 
world is no more than a giant canard. 

For example, Russia realistically has pre- 
cious little hope Egypt or any other Arab 
country will turn “communist” because of 
Russian support against Israel. 

Israel is highly unlikely to adopt Anglo- 
American “democracy” because of any sup- 
port from the U.S. Indochina will adopt 
whatever form of government it wants if and 
when U.S. forces leave. 

This latter statement was backed up this 
week by Jerome K. Holloway, a State De- 
partment official and specialist in Southeast 
Asia, who said in Idaho Falls “We cannot 
export Anglo-American ‘democracy’ to an- 
other country,” especially an Asian country. 

Arab countries are typically nationalist or 
fascist, Israel uses a modified republican- 
nationalism mixed with church-and-state 
rule, 

To say that U.S. soldiers are in Vietnam 
and Cambodia to protect democracy is a 
naive misconception. The soldiers are there 
to protect territory. 

Russian soldiers are in and around Egypt 
to protect territory. Israeli soldiers fanned 
out from Israel in a six-day war to acquire 
territory. 

In World War Two, the fight was over 
territory and idealism. It was democratists 
and communists against fascists and Nazis. 
Today, the fight has narrowed. It is world 
power against world power in a battle over 
territory. 

The U.S. does not need the territory of 
Southeast Asia, Indochina. At least, the U.S. 
does not need it bad enough to justify the 
expenditure of 40,000 lives. 

It is time for us to begin protecting only 
what is ours. The Monroe Doctrine and the 
Nixon Doctrine are out of date and useless. 

Thus, one can only come to the conclusion 
that U.S. troops must be removed from Indo- 
china with all possible haste. 


THE BILL To END THE WAR 


It may appear a little far-fetched, but the 
Hatfield-McGovern bill to end the war in 
Southeast Asia is the first concrete anti-war 
move to come into the U.S. Senate. 

There has been, up to this time, a lot of 
anti-war sentiment expressed by men includ- 
ing Lyndon Johnson and Richard Nixon. But 
sentiment was the extent of it. 

Senate critics of President Nixon’s course 
in Southeast Asia—notably including Idaho’s 
Frank Church—banded together Tuesday in 
an expensive half hour television discussion 
of their goal. 

The proposed amendment to the military 
procurement spending legislation would cut 
off spending for U.S. operations in Cambodia 
30 days after passage—and would bar spend- 
ing for military activities in Laos and for 
combat operations in South Vietnam effective 
Dec. 31. 

All of ths sounds a bit too good to be true— 
too good to ever be accepted by America’s 
leaders in Congress. But it does have the 
wholehearted support of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, which gives it con- 
siderable weight. 

Mr. Nixon must take the blame—or possi- 
bly (some say) credit—for the Cambodian 
adventure. The House and Senate, however, 
must shoulder the blame for funding the 
military operation and favoring the eager 
advice of the generals all these years. 

The Hatfield-McGovern proposal, if noth- 
ing else, will show America which senators 
really want peace badly enough to force the 
issue. 

Every aspect of the war stinks. Sen. Church 
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made possibly the most meaningful com- 
ment during the entire bi-partisan half hour. 
“It is not our power that is in question, it is 
the wisdom of our policy,” he said. 

Persons of similar opinion are asked to 
write opposing as well as favorable Senators 
and Representatives. Mail to congressmen 
who dislike the Hatfield-McGovern amend- 
ment will probably do more good than mail 
to those who already approve. But Church 
and Goodell and McGovern and Hughes could 
use some thanks, too. 

Mail to any senator arrives simply ad- 
dressed to him by name, Washington, D.C. 


Yes, THINGS Have CHANGED 


Five United States Senators sponsored an 
unusual television program Tuesday in 
which they asked for public support to ef- 
fect passage of an amendment termed “the 
amendment to end the war.” It was an im- 
pressive presentation, but the amendment 
should be considered on its merits and all 
high-sounding rhetoric, on both sides, should 
be ignored. 

Even for those of us who supported the 
war for years—and election results prove this 
group has always been a minority—things 
have changed, and it might be time to take 
a close, objective look at our involvement in 
Asia. 

1—The war is illegal. Nobody can deny 
that, because the power to wage war was 
given to the Senate in our constitution. For 
this reason alone the amendment should be 
passed—the executive and the military 
should not be able to wage any war without 
the official consent of the Senate, but that 
is precisely what is going on in Vietnam. 

2—We cannot “lose” this war, because we 
have never considered the possibility of win- 
ning it. It is a fact that U.S. troops have 
never lost a single battle in the conflict, 

3—Our troops would not be endangered by 
the amendment. If the Pentagon isn’t ca- 
pable of pulling out the men safely over a 
period of 14 months, the Pentagon certainly 
should not be allowed to wage a war. 

4—We would not be cruelly deserting the 
people of South Vietnam. For seven years we 
have done their fighting; for years prior to 
that we gave them massive doses of arms, 
money and training. They outnumber their 
enemies. Nothing is more typical of the 
American Way than the concept that, given 
an equal chance, a man or a country should 
rise or fall on personal effort and ability. We 
spent over 40,000 American lives giving the 
South Vietnamese that equal chance. If they 
can’t make it now, they never will. 

5—WiIll we lose face as a nation? Certainly 
the Communist bloc will herald American 
withdrawal as a Communist triumph, but 
since when have we been buddies with the 
Communist bloc? Our  allies—England, 
France, the Scandinavian nations—have 
been urging withdrawal for years. How can 
we lose face with them by doing what they 
want us to do? The fact that we are vir- 
tually alone in Vietnam demonstrates what 
other Western nations think of our policy 
there. 

6—What, actually, are we fighting for? 
Communism does not succeed on a national 
scale, as has been proven time and time 
again. The only thing our presence does is 
give Communists a rallying point. How could 
China keep the minds of her people off their 
poverty, hunger and disease if there were no 
“Imperialist warmongers” to unite against? 

7T—What about Vietnamization? Nixon is 
sincere in his beliefs, but even Nixon side- 
steps the question of eventual total with- 
drawal, and even the hawks admit the proc- 
ess means an indefinite presence of up to 
200,000 men in Vietnam. As Senator Hughes 
said Tuesday, even if Vietnamization works 
perfectly, those Americans who have a five- 
year-old son now will eventually see him in 
the jungles of Asia. 
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8—aAnd finally, isn't America as important 
to Americans as South Vietnam? We are the 
most powerful and free nation on earth— 
especially if you are a moderately prosperous 
white man in Idaho. If our situation is so 
perfect at home that we can continue to ig- 
nore it; if all our problems are so small, 
then surely there would be no objection if 
that five-year-old son was to be brought up 
as an Indian on the reservation, or as a black 
in the ghetto. He might commit suicide or 
be killed in a riot, but what is the alterna- 
tive? 

Suppose he grows up “straight” and man- 
ages to avoid being killed in Vietnam, then 
enrolls in a university, joins ROTC, becomes 
the top man in his class, gets close to his 
goal of a career in the army, and walks to 
class some sunny spring day. 

A boy did just that recently, and he is dead 
now. Not because of National Guardsmen, or 
violent students, or the administration of 
Kent State, but because of the war. 

A patriotic American believes in justice 
and freedom. He believes in our constitu- 
tion and all the things America stands for. 
He is always searching for ways to make the 
country greater, to move closer to a perfect 
nation. He does not burn a building; he does 
not sit on his hands and keep silent. 

He writes his congressmen and says, sim- 
Ply, “I vote yes on the amendment to end 
the war.” 

[From the Rexburg (Idaho) Standard, May 
12, 1970] 


THE ‘DETERRENT’ FALLACY 


President Nixon’s address to the nation 
on Cambodia left many unanswered ques- 
tions. The most important one is this: What 
will the President do if operations by our 
own and South Vietnamese troops are not 
successful? 

Basically these operations are deterrent ac- 
tions; the President is telling the North Viet- 
namese that they must stop using the sanc- 
tuaries inside Cambodia to attack South 
Vietnam, and further, that they must cease 
their attacks on the Cambodian army. We 
know, however, that the North Vietnamese in 
the past have never responded to our deter- 
rent threats as we would have wished. 

The Vietnamese War is a history of these 
failures of deterrence. We first moved in 
troops, when this did not suffice, we followed 
with ever larger commitment of troops. When 
our troops did not have a satisfactory deter- 
rent effect, we bombed supply trails. When 
this failed we began bombing extensively in 
North Vietnam itself. In the end we have re- 
versed the process, abandoning all of these 
purportedly deterrent actions; we cut back 
on the bombing and finally stopped it, and 
now we are removing our troops. 

Mr. Nixon talked in his speech about the 
credibility of our deterrent. The point is that 
the North Vietnamese, because of the failure 
of our deterrent actions in the past, feel 
that our threats are in fact not credible. 
There is no reason to believe that the present 
deterrent threat is going to be believed in 
Hanoi. 

Contrary to what the President insinuated, 
there are precedents for the option of doing 
nothing. In 1962 President Kennedy faced a 
similar situation in Laos, where the Royal 
Laotian army was trapped by Pathet Lao 
troops in the Plain of Jars region. His mili- 
tary advisers counseled “limited” air and 
ground support. When Kennedy asked what 
the options would be if the operation failed, 
the reply was that another “limited” in- 
crease would be needed to bail out the troops. 
He refused to follow that line, and we have 
since avoided large-scale fighting in Laos. 

President Nixon will no doubt face a simi- 
lar question in the near future. If the North 
Vietnamese do not believe our threat and the 
evidence indicates that they will not—these 
“limited” actions by U.S. troops in Cam- 
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bodia may be forced to continue. Once troops 
have been committed to the operations the 
only alternative that Nixon will have is to 
add more troops until the objective is gained. 
In doing this, he will take a grave risk of 
turning what was Johnson’s Vietnamese War 
into Nixon’s Indochinese War. 


[From the North Idaho Press, May 1, 1970] 
STREAM OF THOUGHT 
(By R. J. B.) 

Because President Nixon does not want 
this nation to “become a second rate power”, 
he is risking involving the United States in 
a war for Indochina, with virtually all the 
nations of the world arrayed against us, either 
actively, indirectly or passively. 

No American wants this country to be a 
“second rate power.” 

But nations as powerful as this one—in the 
context of their times—have fallen into sec- 
ond rate status because of costly military 
adventures induced by pride. 

President Nixon said last night he promised 
to end the war and win a just peace. A “just” 
peace is always one imposed by the victor. 
Peace is rarely “just” in the eyes of the 
defeated. 

President Eisenhower, many times the 
military man that President was, did not see 
the necessity for winning a “just peace” in 
South Korea. 

He saw instead the necessity of extricating 
the United States from a costly war and ac- 
cepted a truce—there has never been a peace 
agreement, just or otherwise—that put an 
end to the fighting. 

That truce did not make the United States 
a “second rate power.” 

But a costly military adventure in Indo- 
china could make the United States a sec- 
ond rate power, even if we do win a “just 
peace.” 

The war in South Vietnam so far has cost 
us the lives of 50,000 American boys, and a 
hundred billion dollars that could have been 
better spent correcting the ills we have at 
home, including ghettos, housing, education, 
medicine, transportation. 

Previous administrations involved us in 
the war in South Vietnam because of the 
belief in the “domino theory,” that the fall 
of South Vietnam to the Communists would 
lead to the fall of all Southeast Asia to the 
Communists. 

To the extent that our involvement in 
South Vietnam kept Indonesia from going 
Communist, that rationale was correct. 

But now President Nixon has made the war 
a matter of pride, the pride of winning a 
military victory. 

And if that victory cannot be won by 
fighting and dying in South Vietnam, then 
perhaps it can be won by expanding the war 
to Cambodia, and if that fails, then into 
Laos, for the Ho Chi Minh trail that supplies 
the Communist bases in Cambodia runs 
through Laos. If the attack on bases in Cam- 
bodia can be justified, then attacks on the 
Ho Chi Minh trail in Laos can be justified. 

And such an attack in Laos will be carried 
out, if we insist on winning a “just peace” 
in South Vietnam. 

The drive into Cambodia will be justified, 
if it is successful in accomplishing its ob- 
jective in six weeks to two months, as the 
President hopes it will. 

But our experience in South Vietnam to 
date gives little hope that it will be. Despite 
overwhelming air superiority, and superior- 
ity in fire power, logistics, supplies and 
equipment, we have not yet been able to 
“pacify” large areas of South Vietnam. We 
have won valleys and mountain tops at great 
cost of life, only to find the enemy reoccupy- 
ing those areas as soon as we leave. 

The guerrilla is a will-of-the-wisp fighter, 
and he is doubly effective when the native 
population has no spirit of nationalism or 
loyalty. 
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And so the promise that President Nixon 
made, that American troops will be with- 
drawn from Cambodia as soon as Communist 
forces are driven out of the area and mill- 
tary supplies are destroyed, must be viewed 
with skepticism. 

The men who fought and died for Ham- 
burger Hill in South Vietnam, or clearing the 
Au Shu valley several times, give basis for 
such skepticism. 

Cambodia is now a battlefield, and the 
Cambodians are even less prepared and 
equipped to protect their country than were 
the South Vietnamese. 

Every American wants his nation to be a 
first rate power. 

But what does “first rate” imply? 

Does it require a military victory, no mat- 
ter how costly, in the jungles of Southeast 
Asia. 

Or does it mean respect from other 
nations? 

Does it mean villages destroyed in South 
Vietnam, or ghettos rebuilt in American 
cities? 

Does it require the spending of billions of 
dollars on arms, or meeting the growing 
demands of people at home? 

Can the pride of a military victory be 
matched by the pride in a peaceful domestic 
scene? 

In our desire to defeat Communism in the 
jungles, we risk losing sight of the fact 
the greater need is to preserve free govern- 
ment at home. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I think 
we are all disturbed by the pending ques- 
tion and by the supplemental questions 
that are attached to it. 

I have just taken this dispatch from 
the Associated Press ticker tape adjoin- 
ing the Chamber which I will read into 
the Recorp simply because it brings up, 
at least to my mind, two new questions 
which have not heretofore been consid- 
ered by me. 

This Associated Press dispatch comes 
from Phnompenh, Cambodia. 

Mr. President, it reads: 

While a portable phonograph played their 
national anthem, the Chinese Communists 
lowered the flag on their mammoth embassy 
in Phnom Penh today and the staff took a 
Swiss airliner for Peking. 

“Goodbye, goodbye,” called out Ambas- 
sador Kang Mao-Chao in English as he passed 
down a line of television cameramen at the 
airport. 

Aboard the DC8 were 64 Chinese, 25 diplo- 
mats from North Korea, the Viet Cong and 
North Vietnam, and the Swiss Ambassador 
to Cambodia, Jean Revilliod, who went to ar- 
range the return of 24 Cambodian diplomats 
in Peking. Two women and three children 
were among the passengers. 


Mr. President, I comment first on that 
part of this dispatch. Evidently there has 
been considerable success in connection 
with the operations in Cambodia, be- 
cause here we learn that the entire dele- 
gation from the Red Chinese Embassy, 
consisting of 64 persons, including the 
Ambassador as well as 25 diplomats from 
North Korea, the Viet Cong, and North 
Vietnam, were taking off to go to Peking. 
Apparently the Communists of all four 
descriptions, as mentioned here, find it 
very unhealthy to remain in Cambodia. 

I call attention to that fact first. 

Mr. President, I resume the reading 
of the dispatch: 
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It was an unusually busy day for Phnom 
Penh’s International Airport. A few minutes 
before the Chinese delegation arrived, Cam- 
bodian Foreign Minister Yen Sambaur took 
off for Saigon. 

He told reporters awaiting the Chinese 
group that he was going to ask that Ameri- 
can and South Vietnamese troops remain in 
Cambodia beyond President Nixon's June 30 
pullout date. 


That, too, is a disturbing factor. Ap- 
parently the Cambodians feel that they 
are safe with the Americans and South 
Vietnamese there, but are not safe other- 
wise. That is not an entirely new com- 
ment. That has been mentioned hereto- 
fore in this debate. 

The third part of this dispatch reads: 

At almost the same moment, a Thai air 
force transport set down with the first con- 
tingent of a Thai military mission to Cam- 
bodia. A few minutes later a tiny red plane 
unloaded a plantation worker wounded in 
fighting near the South Vietnamese border. 


The arrival of a Thai transport plane 
with what was described as the first 
contingent of a Thai military mission in 
Cambodia involves what is, to me at 
least, a new consideration in this whole 
debate. 

We know, of course, that we have close 
military relations with the Thais. We 
know that we have a great many Ameri- 
can troops there. We do not know wheth- 
er there are American advisers with the 
Thais who went into Phnompenh or 
not. 

I think the complexity of this whole 
situation is made clearer by this dis- 
patch than anything I have heard read 
into the Recor» in some time. 

The departure of the Communist dip- 
lomats hook, line, and sinker from Cam- 
bodia, the departure of the Foreign 
Minister of Cambodia to Saigon—not 
going to meet with an enemy, but going 
to ask for more or continued help from 
the South Vietnamese and Americans— 
and the arrival of a Thai air force trans- 
port setting down “with the first con- 
tingent of a Thai military mission to 
Cambodia” injects a different item into 
this whole picture. 

We are dealing with a most complex 
transaction. And without commenting at 
all on the able speeches of the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typrncs), which I 
had the opportunity to hear almost in its 
entirety and the able remarks of the 
Senator from Idaho, which I heard with 
great interest, I just want the record 
to show that this dispatch, arriving but 
a few minutes ago by Associated Press, 
indicates the highly complex nature of 
this situation in Cambodia and illus- 
trates rather clearly the success up to 
now of our American venture in that 
field. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the Senator from 
Florida. To me, these news reports for- 
tify the reasons why the Senate should 
proceed with the enactment of this 
amendment. Every new development in 
Cambodia points in the direction of 
linking the United States with Cambodia 
in this war. It certainly is very clear 
from what the Senator read from the 
wire that strong forces are now at work 
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out there to widen the war, not on a 
temporary basis, as the President envi- 
sioned, but, rather, as a permanent new 
field of battle. 

The policy question we face is whether 
the United States should extend its pres- 
ent commitment to defend the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam to a new com- 
mitment to defend the Government of 
Cambodia. This question falls directly 
within the province of Senate responsi- 
bility. At this time, we owe no obligation 
of any kind—no treaty, no covenant, 
nothing ever brought before the Senate, 
or ratified by the Senate, that would obli- 
gate the United States to the defense of 
Cambodia. That is why I think the time 
has come for us to draw the line right 
where the President has tried to draw 
it. If there is a case for us to enlarge the 
war further, to pledge the lives of Ameri- 
can men and untold billions of dollars 
to the defense of another government in 
Southeast Asia, let the President come 
and make that case, and the Congress 
will pass on it as zontemplated by the 
Constitution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should have said also 
that three or four dispatches later on the 
ticker tape is a statement by our Secre- 
tary of State and also the White House 
that the request of the Cambodians for 
an extension of time beyond June 30 for 
the stay of our troops will be denied and 
will not be granted. The point of my 
bringing into this discussion this par- 
ticular dispatch, first, is to show that 
those who felt there could be little suc- 
cess from these raids have been shown 
that there has been very large success 
from the raids; otherwise why would all 
the Communist diplomatic delegations of 
Phnompenh be taking off to Peking? 
Incidentally, this is quite interesting—it 
was to me—they were taking off in Amer- 
ican-made DC-8s to get them out of 
trouble. 

That was the first reason I wanted to 
put this dispatch in the record, The sec- 
ond reason was to raise the question of 
the intervention of the Thais because I 
know our own contacts with them are 
very close, and very intimate. It has been 
so stated on the floor of the Senate. I am 
not familiar with the exact nature of 
those contacts but I have heard members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
comment repeatedly that the relations 
are very close and that we have a great 
many American troops and a great many 
American advisers there. 

I do not know whether the wording of 
this resolution goes so far as to affect 
American advisers coming into Cam- 
bodia from the west from Thailand or 
not; but I think that is a subject and 
consideration that might well be coming 
into this discussion, because they are 
there, we have a great many troops in 
Thailand, and as I understand, we have 


some very real obligations and commit- 
ments to them. So this is a most complex 
matter. 

So far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, he is glad to report now that 
the White House has immediately re- 
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acted that it will not extend the stay of 
our troops there beyond the June 30 
deadline. In other words, the Senator 
from Florida is not one of those who 
thinks the word of the President has to 
be questioned or confirmed by action of 
the Senate, which action originally did 
not seem to be action of confirmation 
but rather action of questioning. I am 
glad it is now being proposed to be 
amended so that instead of questioning 
the intentioning of the President, if this 
amendment is agreed to it will, in effect, 
say that the Senate is asked to act in 
concert with the President. I personally 
think there has been a decided change in 
front on the part of those who were of- 
fering this resolution. I wish to read the 
change in the wording that is suggested. 
It is as follows: 

In concert with the declared objectives of 
the President of the United States to avoid 
the involvement of the United States in 
Cambodia after July 1, 1970, and to expe- 
dite the withdrawal of American forces from 
Cambodia, it is hereby provided that unless 
specifically authorized by law hereafter 
enacted, no funds authorized or appropriated 
pursuant to this Act or any other law may 
be expended after July 1, 1970 for the pur- 
poses of— 


The last three or four lines of that 
wording are identical with what was in 
the first resolution. The first three or 
four lines changed the approach from 
one of confrontation with the President 
to one of backing him up. I congratulate 
my friends who offered the resolution for 
having decided to go down the hill in- 
stead of up the hill. 

The fact remains that we can rely on 
the President to do what he said, and 
the AP ticker tape indicates that is clear- 
ly what he proposes to do. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, first I 
thank the Senator for his remarks. Our 
purpose in offering the amendment has 
never changed from the beginning. It 
remains one of legislatively backstopping 
the President in his declared intention 
of limiting the present Cambodian ven- 
ture. We have changed the wording in 
the preamble to make it perfectly clear 
that this is our intention and has been 
from the outset. 

CAMBODIA AND LATIN AMERICA 

Mr. President, according to James Nel- 
son Goodsell of the Christian Science 
Monitor, our friends in satin America 
have been appalled at the President's 
decision to send American troops into 
Cambodia. 

Our incursion into Cambodia “has re- 
leased a floodtide of press comment, 
public opinion, and official statement— 
most of it highly critical of Washington 
and of U.S. world policy in general.” 
Indeed, the thrust of such strong reac- 
tion—in front page newspaper stories, 
on editorial pages, on popular radio 
“talk” shows, by various officials repre- 
senting an assortment of Latin govern- 
ments, and in peaceful demonstrations 
by both Latin and North American stu- 
dents—‘‘seems negative,” Mr. Goodsell 
reports. 

Mr. President, it is my privilege to 
chair the Subcommittee on Western 
Hemisphere Affairs of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I know the close bonds 
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that exist between our Nation and other 
countries in the Inter-American System. 
Since 1941, our Latin neighbors have 
almost always solidly supported our pol- 
icies overseas. It grieves me, therefore, 
to see our mistaken policy in Cambodia 
compromise our position and standing 
in another part of the globe, especially 
an area such as Latin America which is 
far more vital to our national interest 
than any which we claim to have in 
Southeast Asia. 

It is my earnest hope, then, that the 
political consequences of our military 
incursion into Cambodia, which has pro- 
foundly distressed our allies and friends 
in Latin America, will be minimal. It is 
also my hope that these same neighbors 
will help us to see our error and encour- 
age us to reorder our foreign policy 
priorities. 

I ask unanimous consent that this May 
11 article from the Christian Science 
Monitor be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Move Into CAMBODIA STIRS OPPOSITION IN 
LATIN AMERICA 
(By James Nelson Goodsell) 

BuENos AmeEs.—In an area of the world 
where President Nixon already is viewed with 
considerable suspicion, it is not surprising 
to encounter among Latin Americans a very 
negative reaction to his decision on Cam- 
bodia, 

In fact, the movement of United States 
troops into Cambodia has released a flood- 
tide of press comment, public opinion, and 
official statements—most of it highly critical 
of Washington and of United States world 
policy in general. 

Cambodia remains far from Latin America 
physically and emotionally, just as Vietnam 
is, 


But a major escalation in the war in South- 
east Asia is enough to bring it closer. 


SOME MILD SYMPATHY 


Most of the early press comment criticizes 
President Nixon for fueling the war, rather 
than putting it out. “He is proving insensi- 
tive to the desires of mankind,” Lima’s La 
Prensa wrote. “What is needed is an end to 
warfare and to fighting, not an increase even 
though it is done under the guise of bringing 
about the desired goal. For history has proven 
that such an avenue is doomed to failure.” 

Other reaction in newspapers was similar, 
although in some editorials there was a tone 
of mild sympathy for Mr. Nixon and the 
dilemma faced by Washington in Asia. 

But on balance, the weight of editorial 
comment fell heavily against the United 
States action. 

Moreover, the news of the Cambodian 
operation has remained a front-page story in 
the newspapers, many of which carry maps 
and special illustrative material to tell read- 
ers where Cambodia is and its historic role 
as part of the Indo-China peninsula. 

El Mercurio, a leading morning newspaper 
in Santiago, the Chilean capital, has been 
particularly strong on this point. 

Public opinion in Latin America is always 
hard to gauge—simply because the means for 
assessing public reaction are not as well 
developed as in the United States or Western 
Europe. But even here, in early evidence of 
public opinion, the reaction seems negative. 

DISAGREEMENT VOICED 


Radio “talk” shows, commonplace in the 
United States, are just now developing in 
Latin America. And the talk shows of the 
past week have in large measure been de- 
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voted to Cambodia and public reaction to 
the question of United States involvement. 

The majority of the callers have expressed 
disagreement with the Nixon decision and 
the talkmasters, many of them trying to pre- 
sent an opposite position from the callers, 
have been hard put to refute callers’ com- 
ments. 

Official reaction has been slow. Chile’s For- 
eign Minister Gabriel Valdes said that Chile 
would hope for an early end to the Southeast 
Asia conflict, but reserved judgment on the 
specific question of Cambodia. However, un- 
official Chilean comment from sources close 
to the government expressed “shock, amaze- 
ment, and concern” over Mr. Nixon's deci- 
sion. 

“It represents the gravest of situations we 
could imagine and makes us wonder about 
where the United States is heading,” one of 
these sources said. 

This view was echoed by officials in other 
countries, none of whom wanted to be quot- 
ed directly. 

“What is this madness?” asked a Colom- 
bian Government official, who was quick to 
say he was not speaking for his government, 
but for himself. “This is all so tragic and so 
familiar sounding. Does Washington know it 
is painting itself into another trap like Mr. 
Kennedy did and Mr. Johnson did even more 
surely?” 

While these have been the words spoken 
on the Cambodian involvement, there have 
also been a number of demonstrations taking 
place in various Latin American lands, 

In Venezuela, two students were killed and 
four others wounded in a gunfight between 
police and Central University students dem- 
onstrating against the United States involve- 
ment in Cambodia. 

PROTEST ESCALATED 

More than 500 Venezuelan students were 
involved ìn the demonstration and the 
deaths of two of them reportedly triggered 
an even more massive student protest. Signs 
linking the Central University killings with 
those of four Kent State University students 
in Ohio last week have begun to appear in 
Caracas. 

In downtown San José Cost Rica, about 
100 United States youths, most of them teen- 
agers demonstrated outside the United 
States Embassy, protesting the intervention. 
The protest was peaceful, but it was staged 
without official permission from San José 
municipal authorities. 

The majority of the demonstrators were 
university students studying in Costa Rica 
and some were the children of North Amer- 
ican officials stationed in San José. 

Similar demonstrations by United States 
youths in other Latin American countries 
are anticipated. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as the 
Cambodian operation continues, the 
American economy shows more and more 
that it is in grave trouble. Inflation con- 
tinues to rise unbridled, the unemploy- 
ment rate continues to go up, while the 
stock market sinks out of sight, reaching 
now the lowest level in 8 years. 

Financial observers agree that this 
serious situation is directly related to our 
deepening involvement in the Southeast 
Asian morass. Confidence might well be 
restored if the President of the United 
States were to be legislatively back- 
stopped regarding Cambodia. Otherwise, 
the forces now at work—the bureauc- 
racy, the military, and our foreign allies 
in Southeast Asian capitals such as Sai- 
gon, Bangkok, Vientiane, Taipei, and 
Seoul—are going to be pushing the Pres- 
ident on to become ever more involved 
in Indochina. Indeed, there is hard evi- 
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dence already from Saigon that the gov- 
ernment there is relentlessly pushing the 
President to widen the war beyond the 
limits he set in his April 30th address 
to the Nation and his May 8th press 
conference. 

It is now acknowledged that admin- 
istration policy has shifted in the last 
10 days regarding the administration’s 
attitude toward South Vietnamese forces 
staying in Cambodia once we have left. 

The American economy needs assist- 
ance. As Terry Robards of the New York 
Times reported last week, the amend- 
ment which Senator Cooper and I are 
offering to the Foreign Military Sales 
Act, if written into law, would help re- 
store confidence in our economy. By set- 
ting, in concert with the President, the 
outer limits of the Cambodian operation, 
it would reinforce his hand. He could 
then tell the bureaucracy, which has 
come to possess such a large vested in- 
terest in our position in Southeast Asia 
and with which he must cope on a daily 
basis, he could then tell his military ad- 
visers who urge a larger war; he could 
then tell foreign governments which 
keep leaning on him to broaden our com- 
mitments, that the line has been drawn 
both by his own hand and by an Act of 
Congress. This not only would have a 
beneficial effect in stabilizing our policies 
in Southeast Asia, but it would also have 
the most buoying effect on public con- 
fidence in the market place here in the 
United States. 

I want to read now an excerpt from 
Mr. Robards’ column, which he cap- 
tions “A Crisis of Confidence.” The arti- 
cle, as I have said, is addressed to the 
plummeting stock market: 

Analysts say that there has been no worth- 
while rally because of a crisis of confidence 
in the ability of the Nixon Administration to 
reduce commitments in Indochina and with- 
stand pressure for deeper involvement in 
the Middle East. They say it is not really the 
uncertain business outlook that is keeping 
the market down. 

Reassuring comments by the Administra- 
tion’s economists have been repeatedly 
shrugged off, demonstrating that the state 
of the economy is not the problem. 


To firm up the plunging stock market 
would be another fallout benefit accru- 
ing from adoption of the pending 
Cooper-Church amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from which I have read appear at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 15, 1970] 
A Crisis OF CoNFIDENCE—Dovusr Over How 
Nrxon WILL HANDLE FOREIGN POLICY CITED 

IN MARKET DROP 

(By Terry Robards) 

The gloom that enshrouds Wall Street 
today is perhaps the heaviest since the early 
days of the Great Depression. The stock 
market keeps skidding day after day, with 
only feeble attempts at recovery, and the 
bond market is equally depressed. 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 

Analysts say there has been no worthwhile 
rally because of a crisis of confidence in the 
ability of the Nixon Administration to reduce 
American commitments in Indochina and 
withstand pressures for deeper involvement 
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in the Middle East. They say it is not really 
the uncertain business outlook that is keep- 
ing the market down. 

Reassuring comments by the Administra- 
tion’s economists have been repeatedly 
shrugged off, demonstrating that the state of 
the economy is not the problem. 

The investement community is fearful 
that the Administration actually has no 
plan for final disengagement from Vietnam 
and that it will be lured into a confrontation 
with the Soviet Union over the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, which seems to be escalating. 


MAKING OF A MALAISE 


Campus dissension and the oncoming de- 
cline in corporate earning only add to the 
malaise. Even the perilous state of Bernard 
Cornfield’s overseas mutual fund empire is 
seized upon as yet another reason for pessi- 
mism, since forced liquidations of fund hold- 
ings might add to the general market re- 
treat. 

There is talk of a selling climax, a conclu- 
Sive final disgorging of securities in chaotic 
trading, but it never seems to materialize. 
The decline is orderly, showing only rare 
signs of panic, and it is relentless. 

“The gloom is at the darkest now and 
maybe there’s something to that old proverb 
that everything is blackest at the bottom,” 
says August Huber, president of Spencer 
Trask & Co. “It’s been many, many years 
since we've had the depressed state of mind 
that we see now. Whereas a couple of months 
ago people could see the light at the end 
of the tunnel in Vietnam, now it’s all re- 
versed and people are thinking it'll go on 
for years more.” 


A THEORY EXPRESSED 


Mr. Huber's theory is that the stock market 
currently is discounting the worst that can 
happen either in corporate profits or in the 
American involvements overseas. “We've 
squeezed a heck of a lot out of this market,” 
he observes. “With the deterioration we've 
seen, we should be near the bottom. I would 
expect a fairly decent rally to develop from 
somewhere close to here.” 

But comments like this seem to be in- 
creasingly rare these days. Most analysts ap- 
pear to feel that a bolstering of confidence 
in the Nixon Administration is what is 
needed This can come about, they say, only 
whe" an end to the long and dreary Vietnam 
war becomes likely. The engagement in Cam- 
bodia has shaken their confidence that the 
day is near. 

Any further deepening of the American 
involvement in overseas conflicts would be 
viewed with alarm by investors. It would 
come as a surprise and there is a widespread 
belief on Wall Street that the stock market 
can not withstand many more items of un- 
expected bad news, 

On the other hand, technical analysts say 
the market is deeply oversold and ready to 
rally on good news. Wall Street is waiting 
for concrete evidence of improvement in the 
Vietnam situation and a clear indication that 
the United States will not be drawn into 
any other wars. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

sue bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
just one or two additional comments to 
make. 

Of course, I accept at complete face 
value the statement of my distinguished 
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friend from Idaho that the motives—and 
I never examine into motives of Sena- 
tors—of those who presented this reso- 
lution have not been changed by the 
change in wording of the proposed 
amendment. 

I call attention to the fact, however, 
that if that is the case, the choice of 
words that they have used would indi- 
cate very considerable change in point 
of view, because, in the original proposal, 
the heading of section 47 reads “Prohi- 
bition of Assistance to Cambodia,” fol- 
lowed by words which I read awhile ago, 
whereas the proposed amendment reads 
“Limitations on United States involve- 
ment in Cambodia.” 

I noted from some of the discussion 
that I have heard on this floor, particu- 
larly that included in the address of the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. TYDINGS), 
that apparently he thought—and I do 
not know how many other Senators 
think—that the warmaking power of 
Congress is in question. Apparently the 
use of the word “prohibition” in the 
original amendment may have been in 
line with that concept. As I understand 
now, everyone is in agreement with the 
fact that in the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, 
the President was given discretion to do 
what has been done in South Vietnam, 
whether that was fortunate or unfortu- 
nate, and some of those who argued 
most loudly for that Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution are among those who now 
proclaim it was unwise, and that we 
should not have adopted it. 

But the fact remains that nobody 
now seems to question the fact that the 
waging of the war in South Vietnam— 
and now, from these new words in this 
proposed amendment, that the efforts to 
protect our men fighting there by the 
raids on the sanctuaries in Cambodia— 
was anything but a logical sequence of 
the general power given the President 
by the Tonkin resolution. 

So I call attention, in the first in- 
stance, to the fact that the changed 
wording does indicate a very decided 
change in approach, because the first 
wording was “prohibition of assistance 
to Cambodia,” whereas the second pro- 
posed wording simply reads “limitation 
on U.S. involvement in Cambodia.” 
There is a good deal of difference be- 
tween those two approaches. 

The second thing I wish to say before 
I yield the floor is this: I did not hear 
my distinguished friend from Idaho make 
any comment on the AP dispatch indi- 
cating the arrival of the first contingent 
of Thai forces coming into Cambodia to 
help the Cambodians, and of the further 
fact that we are known to have and to 
continue close military operations with 
the Thais, and we do not even know 
whether there are any American ad- 
visers with this first Thai contingent. It 
was spoken of only as “the first,” indi- 
cating that considerable others were to 
follow. 

I should like very much to know from 
someone on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee whether this section of the reso- 
lution would be so broad as to affect 
those American advisers who may be 
with the Thai contingent who are ar- 
riving there—in fact happened to arrive 
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there at the same time that the Com- 
munist diplomats were fleeing from the 
same airport—or whether this resolu- 
tion does apply to our American advisers 
to the Thais. 

Mr. CHURCH, Mr. President, I am 
happy to answer the distinguished Sena- 
tor. 

In the first place, as one of the origi- 
nal sponsors of the amendment, who has 
followed closely each of its different ver- 
sions, I should again state that our pur- 
pose in offering the amendment has 
changed in no way. The language we 
have chosen now, we believe, better de- 
scribes our purpose than the earlier lan- 
guage. That is why we suggested the 
change of language. But it does not im- 
ply, as the Senator seems to insist, a 
change from the original motivation or 
original purpose. 

In fact, the substantive provisions of 
the amendment remain unchanged; it is 
only the preamble that has been changed. 
A careful examination of the RECORD 
will show that, from the beginning of 
the debate, our purpose has been con- 
sistent. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I just wonder if the 
Senator is of the opinion that the Presi- 
dent violated the war-declaring powers 
of Congress by ordering the raids to 
eliminate the sanctuaries in Cambodia, 
or whether, to the contrary, he was fully 
justified under the general powers given 
him by the Gulf of Tonkin resolution to 
protect the men then fighting in South 
Vietnam from the effect of the continued 
existence of those sanctuaries within a 
few miles of where they were having to 
fight. 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to answer 
the Senator. There is nothing in this 
amendment, not a word in it, that sug- 
gests in any way that the operation un- 
dertaken in Cambodia is invalid, or goes 
beyond the Presidential authority, 
whether based upon the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution or based upon his right as 
Commander in Chief to protect Ameri- 
can forces in the field. 

All we are attempting to do here, ra- 
ther than provoke a contentions consti- 
tutional argument, or provide any basis 
upon which anyone could honestly say 
that we are trying to undercut the Pres- 
ident, is to assert authority that belongs 
to Congress. This is our authority involv- 
ing the use of public money. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield right there—— 

Mr, CHURCH. I would like to complete 
my point. We are using the purse power 
of Congress to define the limitation on 
this operation at the very place where the 
President himself has fixed it. 

Other motives, other purposes, other 
objectives may be read in by those who 
oppose this amendment. However, I say 
respectfully to the Senator, that they 
cannot really be found in the wording of 
the amendment itself, nor in any argu- 
ment we have given in behalf of 
the amendment from the very time it 
was first brought to the Senate floor, 
even in its original form. 
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Our purposes have been consistent 
throughout. We believe, however, that 
this language better explains those pur- 
poses than the earlier language did. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As I understand it 
now, from the Senator’s latest statement, 
there is no thought or intent of any 
charge that the President has gone be- 
yond his powers or violated Congres- 
sional power to declare war by the use of 
American troops in the field, to destroy 
these sanctuaries and to protect other 
American troops in the field. 

Mr, CHURCH. We have never made 
that argument. We do not make it now, 
and I do not anticipate we will make it 
tomorrow. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
awfully happy that the Senator has made 
that statement, because the position 
which he has just taken is so variant 
from what many of the letters and many 
of the editorials, and even many of the 
news reports, have been claiming. 

I think that now it should be clear, 
so that all can see it, that there is no 
charge even on the part of those offering 
this resolution—particularly since they 
have offered to soften it in this latest 
suggestion—no thought of charging the 
President with having done more than 
he has a clear authority to do under the 
Constitution in protecting American 
troops in the field. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, if such 
an interpretation has been laid upon this 
amendment, it has not been because of 
the arguments made on the part of its 
sponsors, It has been the opponents of 
the amendment who have constantly 
reiterated that the proponents were at- 
tempting somehow to undercut the Presi- 
dent of the United States. So, it is not at 
all surprising that so many newspaper 
accounts bear this particular coloration. 
I again point out that there is no basis 
for these arguments to be found in the 
text of the amendment itself. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his candid statement. 
I simply remark that the source of the 
accounts I have mentioned, charging the 
President with violation of his consti- 
tutional rights and with overriding the 
constitutional rights, have not come, as 
I have seen them, in the main, from peo- 
ple who are opposing the amendment, 
but from people and columnists in par- 
ticular who are supporting the amend- 
ment; and perhaps they would like to 
go a little further than those who are 
offering the amendment intend to go. 
But those comments have not come from 
opponents of the Senators’ amendment. 
They have come, in the main—at least, 
as my observation has gone—from those 
who not only support the amendment but 
also are trying to urge that it go a little 
further each day. 

Mr. CHURCH. As the Senator knows, 
neither he nor I can speak for others. 
But it is important that we understand 
one another. I hope this colloquy has 
helped to improve that understanding 
with respect to the purposes we seek to 
serve in offering this amendment to the 
Senate. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

My second question is this: What is the 
Senator’s opinion, his able opinion— 
because, as a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and one who has 
studied this subject most conscientious- 
ly, I am sure he has a worthwhile 
opinion on it—as to whether this resolu- 
tion goes so far as to touch the pay, the 
emoluments, the activities of American 
advisers to the Thai, who may go in 
there with Thai to help the Cambodians, 
and who, by the press dispatch I have 
just read into the Recorp, are arriving 
today, some of whom had actually ar- 
rived today when that dispatch went out 
from Phnompenh? 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator has asked, 
if I understood him correctly, whether 
this amendment would foreclose U.S. ad- 
visers accompanying the Thai forces in 
Cambodia; and the answer to that ques- 
tion is, “Yes.” 

The second subsection of the amend- 
ment prohibits the compensation or al- 
lowances of or otherwise supporting, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any U.S. personnel 
in Cambodia who furnish military in- 
struction to Cambodian forces or engage 
in any combat activity in support of 
Cambodian forces. 

If the purpose of the Thai forces in 
Cambodia is to come to the support of 
Cambodian forces, and if they are ac- 
companied by U.S. advisers, then the 
second subsection of the amendment 
would bar the U.S. personnel. However, 
the President, himself, has indicated in 
his public statements that it is not his 
intention to send U.S. personnel into 
Cambodia in an advisory role. This 
amendment is drawn to conform with 
the President’s own intention. There is 
nothing in subsection 2 of the amend- 
ment which in any way conflicts with the 
declared policy of the President. 

In view of that declaration, I assume 
that there are no U.S, advisers moving 
with the Thai troops into Cambodia. I 
must say that this is an assumption, but 
it is one that conforms with the Presi- 
dential statements. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
One more question would be this: Is the 
Senator able to state whether or not 
such a position on our part would be in 
conformity with our obligations to the 
Thai Government and to the Thai 
people? 

Mr. CHURCH. Of course. What are 
those obligations? They are described in 
the SEATO treaty, the only treaty the 
Senate has ratified. The obligation we 
assumed to the Thai Government, under 
the SEATO treaty, is first to take appro- 
priate action in accord with our consti- 
tutional processes if Thailand itself were 
attacked; and, second, to consult with 
other members of the SEATO treaty in 
the event that the Thai Government were 
threatened by subversion. 

No matter how broadly one would 
want to construe these obligations under 
the SEATO treaty, they could not pos- 
sibly cover a promise to support Thai 
forces in Cambodia sent by the Thai Goy- 
ernment to assist the Lon Nol regime in 
Phnompenh. 

We owe no obligation of any kind to 
the Cambodian regime, either directly or 
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indirectly, through a Thai intervention. 
So far, I have heard no administration 
spokesman who maintains that there is 
any formal obligation of any kind on the 
United States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for that assurance. 

I should like to ask the Senator one 
more question. Why is it that in the 
writing up of the report on this resolu- 
tion, which included the original pro- 
hibitory section 47, there was no discus- 
sion whatever in the report of section 
47? It is simply copied into the report 
without the slightest discussion. Was 
there any reason for that? 

Mr. CHURCH. I think the reason is 
purely technical. That language is nec- 
essary because it adds a new section to 
the Military Sales Act. That is the only 
reason. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But the report was 
rather in detail on other sections which 
I think were much less important and 
which debate has shown are given much 
less importance, both by the offerers of 
the act and the offerers of the amend- 
ment. I am wondering why we obtained 
no information in the report as to the 
meaning of that section and as to what 
was intended to be accomplished by it. 

Mr. CHURCH. I am not sure that I 
understand the question of the Senator; 
but if I do, the answer is that the pres- 
ent Military Sales Act ends at section 
46. Therefore, in order to affix the 
amendment we are discussing, it was 
necessary to add a section 47 to the act. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand that per- 
fectly. 

Mr. CHURCH. Then, perhaps I do not 
understand the Senator’s question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to know 
why there is no explanation of section 
47 in the report. All the other features 
were described and explained. 

Mr. CHURCH. If the Senator will look 
at page 9 of the report, the whole of the 
amendment is set out and explained 
there, beginning on page 9 and running 
over through page 10 and, as I recall, 
elsewhere in the report reference is made 
to the amendment. The committee re- 
port does not omit the discussion of the 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I note that in the 
wording to which the Senator has re- 
ferred me, this language occurs: 

This language would also prohibit the 
sending of U.S. personnel into Cambodia as 
advisers to South Vietnamese military units. 

There is no reference there to Thai 
units. Was that specifically omitted or 
just not thought of as a possibility so 
far as its occurrence was concerned? 

Mr. CHURCH. The language of the 
amendment speaks for itself in that re- 
gard. It covers U.S. personnel furnishing 
military instruction to Cambodian forces 
or engaging in military combat activities 
in support of Cambodian forces. Thus, if 
the action of the South Vietnamese was 
of a character that partook of supporting 
Cambodian forces, then the amendment 
would prohibit use of American advisers. 
The same would apply to Thai forces. 
The language of the amendment makes 
it clear that the prohibition relates to 
U.S. personnel in Cambodia who furnish 
military instruction to Cambodian forces 
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or engage in any combat activity in sup- 
port of Cambodian forces. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As a matter of fact, 
judging from the report and the discus- 
sions up to this time, the AP dispatch 
which was placed in the Recorp as to the 
intervention by Thailand, was not con- 
sidered as a probability, was it, by the 
committee or by the authors of the 
amendment? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes, indeed. Rather 
than looking upon this latest news as 
something to applaud, I look at it with 
great foreboding. It is precisely the kind 
of thing the committee contemplated, the 
kind of action that will weld Cambodia 
inseparably into the links of a widening 
war. It is another step in forging the 
chain that eventually could draw us com- 
pletely into this second front, as we have, 
in fact, been drawn into the first front 
in Vietnam itself. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
prevent the United States from getting 
entangled in the defense of the regime 
in Cambodia. Because we did anticipate 
these developments, because they were 
expected, we are hardly surprised now. 
We offer the amendment to help the 
President hold the line against an ex- 
tended involvement on the part of the 
United States in Cambodia. 

Every day, the ticker is full of news 
which underscores the need for Congress 
to assert itself and reinforce the Presi- 
dent in his own declared intention to 
keep the present operation in Cambodia 
limited as to time and limited as to ob- 
jective. 

I surely hope that the Senate will see 
the urgency of that need. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho on 
several things, but one in particular: I 
am glad that he got away from the word 
“prohibition” and came to the word 
“limitation.” 

I think that is a much softer word and 
indicates a softening of the attitude of 
the authors of the amendment, if I may 
be allowed to say so. To that extent, I 
congratulate the Senator very warmly. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Doe). Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Idaho 
has emphasized the fact that the amend- 
ment does not question the warmaking 
power of the President as Commander in 
Chief. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Idaho if it is not a fact that the 
amendment applies not only to the pres- 
ent Cambodian conflict but also it ap- 
plies ad infinitum, that it does restrict 
the President in taking emergency action 
to protect the interests of this country 
if at some future time he deems that to 
be necessary; and, is it not a fact, that 
while no question is raised as to his 
power to have started the present mili- 
tary action in Cambodia, the effect of 
the amendment is to say to the Presi- 
dent, “In the future, we will not support 
with our resources or with appropria- 
tions any future action on your part in 
Cambodia as Commander in Chief”; and, 
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does it not, thereby, restrict the powers 
of the President of the United States as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces to take emergency action in the 
best interests of the country in the 
future? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, that 
question can be answered, I think, the 
way many questions in the law must be 
answered; namely, by applying the 
standard of the reasonable man. 

It is next to impossible to draw a pre- 
cise line between the powers of the Presi- 
dent under the Constitution and the 
powers of Congress in the matter of war. 
A gray area exists between the two. So, 
the amendment was drafted in such 
form as to avoid that gray area as much 
as possible. 

It is one thing to conjure up a situa- 
tion in which the President might act 
reasonably, owing to the immediate 
needs of our troops in the field. Even if 
his action were not in strict accordance 
with the letter of the amendment, I am 
sure that if the circumstances showed 
the action was necessary for the protec- 
tion of our troops, no one in Congress 
would raise a question—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, but may I say—— 

Mr. CHURCH. Let me finish my 
thought—but if, on the other hand, the 
President were to say that the protec- 
tion of the American troops we have sent 
to South Vietnam required us to invade 
North Vietnam—a far more important 
sanctuary of the enemy—or, to think of 
@ more extreme case, if the President 
were to say, as Commander in Chief, “I 
have decided that the adequate protec- 
tion of our troops in South Vietnam ne- 
cessitates the bombing of China or an all- 
out attack on the Soviet Union,” well 
then, I doubt anyone in the Senate would 
argue that the President has inherent 
power, in order to protect our troops in 
South Vietnam, to start a third world 
war or initiate a nuclear exchange that 
could bring an end to civilization. 

No, it is a question of reasonable in- 
terpretation of power. 

As matters now stand, the President 
does have broad discretion in determin- 
ing the extent we will involve ourselves 
in Cambodia, which adjoins the present 
theater of operations. But, if the amend- 
ment is enacted, and the President signs 
it into law, then we have exercised con- 
gressional power to establish the outer 
limits in Cambodia. We establish those 
limits where the President himself has 
fixed them. As law, the matter would 
then take a different shape. If the Presi- 
dent later decided we should go in and 
occupy Cambodia, or assume the obliga- 
tions of defending the Lon Nol govern- 
ment, then he would have to come back 
and present his case to Congress and ask 
Congress to lift the limitations. 

So I say to the Senator, as best I can, 
that although it is not possible to define 
the precise line between the power of the 
President and the power of Congress in a 
case of this kind, it is possible to proceed 
to assert the authority of Congress un- 
der this amendment. And the conse- 
quences that would flow from that are 
those I have attempted to describe. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, to take any 
further action with respect to Cambodia 
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after all troops have been withdrawn by 
July 1, it would be necessary for the 
President to do, not what he did on this 
occasion, but to come back to Congress 
and, in effect, ask for permission to take 
this action. Is that not correct? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, if this 
becomes a part of the Military Sales Act 
which is signed by the President into law, 
the Senator is correct. That would be 
the requirement insofar as a future ac- 
tion in Cambodia is concerned. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, in other 
words the action goes much further than 
having applicability to the present con- 
flict in Cambodia. It covers, as well, any 
future action the President might wish 
to take with respect to Cambodia in an 
emergency, and that, as distinguished 
from the action he took in early May 
without congressional approval, he would 
have to come back and ask Congress for 
permission to use moneys for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. CHURCH. He would have to come 
back and ask Congress to change the 
law if he wanted to spend money for 
any of the purposes prohibited by the 
amendment, yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does this not then curtail 
the power of the President, which the 
Senator says he is not criticizing or tak- 
ing to task in the amendment? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
never heard the power of the President 
defined as reaching so far as to commit 
the United States to defend a foreign 
government. Under the Constitution, our 
assuming an obligation to defend a 
foreign government is something the 
President proposes, subject to the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

Mr, ALLEN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Alabama had no refer- 
ence to defending Cambodia. He did have 
reference to the sanctuaries and the 
defense of our own armed forces. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I know, 
but this is what the amendment pro- 
hibits, and properly so, I think. 

As I have said, it is impossible to de- 
fine the exact line of Presidential au- 
thority as Commander in Chief, insofar 
as it relates to protecting our troops in 
the field. 

I have no doubt that he will do that in 
the future, should a real and immediate 
threat to our troops arise. He will do as 
he has done in the past, and he will rest 
his case upon the inherent powers of 
the President as Commander in Chief. 
But I do not believe it is necessary to 
jump from that argument to the conclu- 
sion that the President therefore pos- 
sesses the inherent power to do on his 
own what this amendment reaches— 
and that is committing the United States 
to the defense of a new regime in South- 
east Asia. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Idaho has pointed out on several 
occasions on the floor that the effect of 
the amendment is merely to take the 
President at his word and work in con- 
cert with him with respect to the with- 
drawal of our troops from Cambodia. 
But the junior Senator from Alabama 
seems to recall that the President in his 
address to the Nation mentioned the fact 
that it might be necessary in the future 
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to go again, after the withdrawal from 
the sanctuaries, into Cambodia and re- 
capture them. 

Yet the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho would re- 
quire that before doing that, he must 
come back to Congress and get permis- 
sion by way of an appropriation or some 
expression of congressional approval. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I do not 
know to what the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama alludes when he says that 
the President has indicated that it may 
be necessary to go back into Cambodia 
again after the sanctuaries. 

That precise question was asked the 
President in his last press conference. 

He said in answer to the question: 
“And what we have also accomplished 
is that by buying time, it means that if 
the enemy does come back to these sanc- 
tuaries, the next time the South Viet- 
namese will be strong enough and well 
enough trained to handle it alone.” 

So the President has not indicated any 
intention of going back. And he has based 
the justification for his present action on 
buying time to proceed with his with- 
drawal from South Vietnam. 

I say to the Senator that the line we 
draw in this amendment conforms in 
every particular to the best evidence we 
can get as to the limits the President 
himself has set. 

I think that if, at some later date, he 
decides the United States should expand 
the war and go back into Cambodia, or 
that we should go to the defense of the 
new Cambodian regime, or to the rescue 
of the South Vietnamese, who have now 
apparently decided to stay in Cambodia, 
he should come to Congress. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, insofar as 
Cambodia is concerned, it would be nec- 
essary for the President to come back to 
Congress and, in effect, get permission 
to take any action in Cambodia, even 
though he thought it was necessary to 
protect the lives of American soldiers in 
South Vietnam. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator what I have said before, be- 
cause I know he does not want to place 
words in my mouth. 

I have said, and I restate it once again, 
that the precise limits of the President's 
authority under the Constitution to pro- 
tect American troops in the field defies 
exact definition. The very nature of that 
authority is such that one cannot enclose 
it within a certain verbal framework. 

This amendment does not challenge 
the President’s right as Commander in 
Chief to: take any action reasonably re- 
quired to protect our troops in the field; 
he takes such action under authority 
that he derives from the Constitution. 

We could not, even if we wanted to 
do it—and we do not. The last thing we 
want to do—as I am sure the Senator 
from Alabama will concede, is to place 
American troops in jeopardy in the field. 

Mr. President, what we are trying to 
do in this amendment is not to define 
the President’s authority, which we can 
neither diminish nor enlarge. Rather, we 
seek to assert the authority that Con- 
gress possesses over the expenditure of 
public money in such a way that if the 
President should later want to exceed 
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limits he himself has defined, he would 
be required to come back to Congress 
and get approval. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, it would 
be possible for him to send troops in. 
But, without the approval of Congress, 
those troops could not be supported. 

Mr. CHURCH. No. That is not correct. 
It may be that I am failing to express 
myself clearly. 

Mr, President, I can only restate once 
more what I have said before, and that 
is that whatever power the President has 
under the Constitution to protect Amer- 
ican troops in the field, we do not at- 
tempt to reach, and we could not reach, 
even if that were intended. But Congress 
is the keeper of the public purse strings. 
And there is a reasonable line of demar- 
cation between action that can be justi- 
fied as necessary for the protection of 
American troops and action that involves 
a new national commitment to go to the 
defense of a foreign government. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator says that he is not going to inter- 
fere with the President’s action as Com- 
mander in Chief. Yet, at the same time, 
he says that he is not going to support 
that action by appropriations unless the 
President comes back to Congress and 
asks for it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it is not 
properly within the President’s power as 
Commander in Chief to commit the 
United States to the defense of the new 
regime in Cambodia. 

If Congress has any power at all under 
the Constitution of the United States, 
it has the right to determine the neces- 
sity of such an action, and the Senate 
itself has the power to ratify or to reject 
treaties that go to this very question. 
And we have no treaty with Cambodia. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I am not 
talking about protecting the government 
of Cambodia. I am talking about pro- 
tecting the lives of American servicemen. 

Mr. CHURCH. But this amendment 
relates to support for Cambodian forces 
and support for the Cambodian Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is not what it says. 
It says retaining American forces in 
Cambodia. It does not say for what 
purpose. 

Mr. CHURCH. As I stated to the Sen- 
ator, the retention of American forces 
in Cambodia is based on a date which 
the President himself declared to be the 
date by which he intends to withdraw 
them. We have merely set the time for 
their withdrawal on the very date the 
President himself set. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator refers to having set the date 
which the President himself set. That 
is in the revised amendment, is it not? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is it not 
true that the amendment as originally 
introduced would have been effective im- 
mediately, and upon its adoption serv- 
icemen in Cambodia now and not with- 
drawn prior to its enactment would not 
have been paid? 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator will recall, 
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because he was present in committee 
when the earlier version was discussed, 
that it was not contemplated that the 
amerdment could be approved in the 
Senate, retained in conference, adopted 
by the two bodies, sent to the President 
and signed into law, prior to the July 1 
deadline; but in the course of de- 
bate, this possibility was raised and for 
that reason, because we wanted to elim- 
inate any argument that this amendment 
could, under conceivable circumstances, 
undercut the President, we put the date 
in the revised version. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Perhaps 
the Senator and his supporters had plans 
to keep this debate going for 30 days so 
that it could not become law. I had as- 
sumed they were in earnest and wanted 
it to pass. 

The point is that the amendment was 
reported to be effective immediately, and 
we act on measures on that basis. While 
I did not support the amendment, I was 
trying to get a vote last week, and con- 
ceivably it could have passed and become 
law. Had it been enacted into law there 
would have been no pay for servicemen 
or their families until they had been 
withdrawn from Cambodia. That is the 
argument I make. 

The Senator has now recognized that 
discrimination and has changed the ef- 
fective date to July 1. But as the Sen- 
ator from Alabama points out, if after 
July 1 there were one or two servicemen 
left in there their pay would stop until 
they were brought out. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is not true. 
What the Senator from Delaware is do- 
ing is reviving an argument he made 
more than a week ago in which he stated 
that the Senate, the House, and the Pres- 
ident could take action and put this into 
effect immediately. It is an impossibility. 

So I hope, because the date which the 
Senator wanted and the administration 
wanted is now in the measure, that ar- 
gument will be abolished. It held no 
water in the first place and holds none 
at the present time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am try- 
ing to get the record straight and that 
is what the amendment would have done. 
The amendment states “paying the com- 
pensation or allowances” of these service- 
men. 

Mr. CHURCH. Let us read the amend- 
ment. May I read all of the amendment? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Surely. 

Mr. CHURCH. I think the Senator 
wants the Recorp complete. 

It states, reading from the appropriate 
place in the preamble: 

It is hereby provided that unless spe- 
cifically authorized by law hereafter enacted, 
no funds authorized or appropriated pursu- 
ant to this Act or any other law may be ex- 
pended after July 1, 1970 for the purposes 
of—. 

(1) retaining United States forces in Cam- 
bodia 


This is after July 1. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is, un- 
der the new amendment. 

Mr. CHURCH. It is after July 1 under 
the new language. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the new lan- 
guage may be inserted at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the language 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In concert with the declared objectives of 
the President of the United States to avoid 
the involvement of the United States in 
Cambodia after July 1, 1970, and to expedite 
the withdrawal of American forces from 
Cambodia, it is hereby provided that unless 
specifically authorized by law hereafter en- 
acted no funds authorized or appropriated 
pursuant to this Act or any other law may 
be expended after July 1, 1970 for the pur- 
poses of— 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
the language of the amendment, 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes; it states “retain- 
ing United States forces in Cambodia.” 

Now, if on July 2 or July 3 American 
forces are still in Cambodia, but moving 
out, there is nothing in the amendment 
that means they cannot be paid for the 
time they are in there after the deadline. 
It states for “retaining” them there. 
There would be no argument about their 
pay. 

The second provision is: “paying the 
compensation or allowances of, or other- 
wise supporting, directly or indirectly, 
any Uniter States personnel in Cambodia 
who furnish military instruction to Cam- 
bodian forces or engage in any combat 
activity in support of Cambodian forces.” 

That is clear. We are talking about 
U.S. personnel who are either giving mil- 
itary instruction to Cambodian forces or 
engaging in any combat activity in sup- 
port of Cambodian forces. That is all. No 
one is contending, least of all the Presi- 
dent, that the present US. forces in 
Cambodia are there for the purpose of 
giving instruction to Cambodians or sup- 
port to Cambodians. 

I think the Senator’s argument, if I 
may say so, stretches the facts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator has admitted the defect of his 
amendment and corrected it, and if we 
have a clear understanding we can cor- 
rect the other. 

As I understand it, the Senator is en- 
dorsing that action which has been 
taken; as far as the President’s action 
in Cambodia is concerned, it will not in- 
terfere with that or with payment to the 
men until they are withdrawn—that is, 
up to July 1. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator from Idaho 
is not endorsing the action the President 
has taken. That is a separate question. 
But the amendment does not take issue 
with the action already taken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

But these are servicemen we are deal- 
ing with. They were ordered into Cam- 
bodia under circumstances over which 
they had no control. They would have 
been court-martialed if they had not fol- 
lowed orders, and their pay and their 
family allowances must be paid in full 
until they are withdrawn. 

Mr. CHURCH. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
true regardless of the July 1 date or 
whatever date they are withdrawn. 
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This should be understood, and if the 
amendment needs clarification I under- 
stand the Senator has no objection to 
clarifying and making it clear that they 
will be paid full pay and allowances 
while they are in Cambodia, Vietnam, 
or wherever they are. Is that correct? 

Mr. CHURCH. The legislative history 
should make clear that there never has 
been, as the Senator knows, any inten- 
tion on the part of the sponsors to im- 
pair the pay of American servicemen 
who under orders of the President to 
clear out these sanctuaries in Cambodia; 
no, none whatever. We tried to make 
this clear by setting the same date for 
withdrawal as the President, and using 
the term “retaining” so the prohibition 
applies only to retaining them there. 

I take the President at his word. I 
think he is going to bring our troops out 
by July 1. But there is nothing in the 
amendment that could jeopardize paying 
the men who are acting under the Presi- 
dent’s orders. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am ask- 
ing the question because I want that 
point very clear. 

As I understand it, in the opinion of 
the Senator it can if necessary be fur- 
ther clarified legislatively or otherwise 
so that there will be no misunderstanding 
as to the effect on our servicemen. I feel 
there would be a dangerous precedent in 
this country to have a situation develop 
where under any circumstances when 
our troops are ordered to march in a 
certain area—whether I agree with their 
orders or disagree is beside the point, or 
whether Congress agrees or disagrees is 
beside the point—they were not entitled 
to full pay until they were brought home. 
There should be no question whatever 
as to their entitlement to full pay while 
serving our country. That is what I want 
to make clear. 

Mr. CHURCH. I cannot imagine any 
Member of the Senate quarreling with 
the Senator on that point. I think the 
legislative history makes that clear. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
want to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho for his answers to these 
arguments and his defense of the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky and himself in which 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, AIKEN) and I were permitted to 
join. 

It appears to me that the thrust of the 
questions raised today go more towards 
the war-making—and I emphasize the 
word “‘making”’—powers of the President 
rather than the responsibility of the Con- 
gress under the Constitution. 

Senators may recall that on Thursday 
last the South Vietnamese established 
the 13th front in Cambodia—the 13th 
front. They may remember that on Fri- 
day last Vice President Ky said that 
what we were endeavoring to do back 
here was “silly” and that he intended to 
stay in Cambodia just as long as he 
wanted to; he repeated it. And our State 
Department is having a difficult time 
refuting it. 

We are being told, in effect, by our own 
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people that we will continue air cover, air 
support, advisers, and logistical support 
for the South Vietnamese in Cambodia 
for as long as they are there. 

Cambodia did not invite this country 
in. We invaded Cambodia. We have no 
treaty obligations with Cambodia, not 
even under SEATO. But just today, if I 
read the ticker correctly, the Cambodian 
foreign minister expressed the hope that 
American troops would stay in Cambodia 
until this war is ended. And just today— 
I only found this out on the floor—Thai 
troops have come into Cambodia. 

I wonder what we are getting into. 
What kind of quagmire, what kind of 
morass, is this country getting involved 
in? It has been bad enough in Vietnam. 
It has been bad enough in that ancillary 
and auxiliary war in Laos. It has been so 
bad that, according to the latest casual- 
ty statistical summary under date of 
May 21, 1970, Americans—our men— 
since January 1, 1961, have suffered 278,- 
006 casualties, have suffered 42,118 com- 
bat deaths, have suffered 7,949 dead in 
Southeast Asia not as the result of com- 
bat action. 

So the grand total of American dead 
is 50,067. I repeat that number—50,067. 
And the grand total of casualties, dead 
and wounded, is 328,073. 

And we are quibbling about the Presi- 
dent’s warmaking powers. What about 
our powers? What about our obligations 
to these young men? They are not boys. 
What are they doing over there? What is 
the relationship of South Vietnam and 
Southeast Asia to the security of this Na- 
tion? 

We have got to ask ourselves a lot of 
questions. They are not political. The 
blame goes just as much to the previous 
administration for what has occurred in 
Vietnam and Laos as it does to this one 
for what is occurring at the present time 
in Cambodia; 328,000 American casual- 
ties, and the end is not in sight. Now we 
go into a new theater, and the Vietnam- 
ese war becomes an Indochina war. No 
end in sight. 

What is happening in this country? 
What is its relationship to what is hap- 
pening in Southeast Asia? We are in an 
economic recession, with high interest 
rates, increasing unemployment, increas- 
ing inflation, increasing crime, increas- 
ing drug addiction. The stock market has 
plummeted 33 percent in 16 months— 
and I do not own a share of stock. Pollu- 
tion of our resources. Division among our 
people. Polarization in this Nation. 

And we quibble about the President's 
warmaking powers, but we do not talk 
enough about the war-declaring powers 
and the other constitutional responsibili- 
ties of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. 

I think it is about time we think of 
the people of this Nation more than of 
the Cambodians, the Thais, the South 
Vietnamese, and others. I, for one, can 
stand no longer in silence this mounting 
and increasing casualty list, this war 
which has cost this Nation so much in 
manpower and cost it so much in tréas- 
ure and which has contributed so much 
to what is happening internally in this 
Nation today. 
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Mr. CHURCH and Mr. HOLLAND 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho has the floor. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I prom- 
ised to hold the floor until the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware re- 
turned. I will yield to him in a moment, 
but I rest my case with the very 
eloquent summation just made by the 
majority leader. 

I have been one who for years has 
felt that our policy in Southeast Asia 
was utterly unrealistic. The notion that 
we can just go on and on defending 
Asians against Asians with Americans, 
with only one country, our own, paying 
the bills, is a prescription for disaster, 
and disaster is overtaking us. 

American mothers just cannot pro- 
duce enough sons to perpetuate this 
effort of ours to arrange the affairs of 
Asians for Asians in Asia. 

If there ever was a blueprint to suck 
us dry of all our wealth and life and 
vitality, it is this one. It has led to 
disaster in Southeast Asia and within 
the United States, to this disspirit in 
our own land, which has a far greater 
bearing on the health of this Republic 
in the future than anything we have had 
at stake at any time in Indochina. 

It is time for every Member of Con- 
gress to stand up and exercise the re- 
sponsibility that the Constitution places 
on him, and draw the limits on our 
involvement. If we do it, then we may 
find that we have built a bridge between 
the Congress and the Presidency on 
which this country can extricate itself 
from the jungles of Southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I think the Senator from 
Idaho has taken steps in his modified 
amendment which are in the right direc- 
tion as far as clearing up the under- 
standing of this amendment is con- 
cerned. I certainly am not advocating an 
expansion of the war in Southeast Asia. 
As the Senator from Idaho knows—we 
are members of the same committee— 
I have consistently taken the position 
that we have no business in an Asian 
war at all. I regret very much that we 
ever got involved in Vietnam or a land 
war in that area. I think we all have the 
same objective, and that is to get out as 
soon as possible. 

I was asking the questions here today 
only to clear up these points about the 
payment of our troops while they are 
in Cambodia. This was not an imaginary 
danger on my part. The Senator from 
Kentucky, one of the supporters of the 
amendment, both in the conference and 
on the floor of the Senate confirmed that 
it was his understanding that part 2 of 
the Cooper-Church amendment would 
stop the pay, compensation, and family 
allowances of servicemen in Cambodia 
and as originally introduced would be 
effective immediately upon enactment. 
Certainly our presence there could be in- 
terpreted as affecting the Cambodian 
Government either directly or indirectly 
even though that was not the primary 
objective. 
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While the President says it is not his 
intention to support the Cambodian 
Government we cannot say that our re- 
cent actions in that area may not indi- 
rectly help the Cambodian Government. 
Therefore, in the opinion of at least one 
sponsor of the amendment that activity 
would fall in that category, and under 
the original Church-Cooper amendment 
the servicemen in that area would not 
be paid, nor would their families be en- 
titled to any allowances until such time 
as they got out. 

The President has said that he has 
every intention of getting these men out 
by July 1. The Senator from Idaho and 
his cosponsors are putting the July 1 
date in, which it seems to me would take 
care of that, and I think this is a con- 
structive step in the right direction. 

I am not so sure about what happens 
after July 1 unless we spell it out, be- 
cause while I want to get out of Cam- 
bodia just as badly as anyone and will 
join in any constructive steps the Senate 
can take to expedite our withdrawal, at 
the same time I do not want to take any 
steps which would establish a precedent 
here in Congress whereby in order to stop 
a war with which we may disagree we 
would stop the pay of the servicemen on 
the basis that we could, by so doing, put 
pressure on the administration. 

I say there are better ways to do it. I 
suggested earlier—rather facetiously, 
yes, but nevertheless I meant it—that if 
we really want a hostage we should put 
our own salaries on the line to be can- 
celed until we get our troops out of 
Cambodia, but never threaten to with- 
draw the pay of these servicemen who 
are ordered in and who would be court- 
martialed if they did not follow orders. 
Those men as far as I am concerned are 
going to have the full resources of the 
U.S. Government back of every one of 
them until we get them safely back home. 
And I want to get them home as badly as 
everyone else. 

I want to discuss another situation 
briefly here, not so much in connection 
with the amendment, which has been 
thoroughly discussed, but in connection 
with the separation of powers. We hear 
much about the President’s usurping the 
powers of Congress. I think the Senator 
from Idaho has made it very clear this 
afternoon that it is not the intention of 
the sponsors of the amendment to criti- 
cize the President or to take exception to 
his constitutional power to take the ac- 
tion -he did. We can agree or disagree as 
to whether he should have done so; that 
is a different question. But there is no 
question but that he did have the power 
to do it. 

I think a part of this misunderstand- 
ing as to his powers arose from the er- 
roneous report which unfortunately 
came out of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations a couple of weeks ago. As the 
Senator knows, that critical report was 
not approved by the committee but was 
released apparently by the staff, and it 
purported to take exception to the Cam- 
bodian decision, referring to it as an un- 
constitutional action on the part of the 
President. 

Unfortunately that report was released 
over a weekend before the members of 
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the committee found out about it, and 
the word got out all over the country that 
the Foreign Relations Committee unani- 
mously had criticized the President of 
the United States; declaring his action 
unconstitutional and that this was an il- 
legal war. In reality the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee never took any such ac- 
tion, nor did it ever authorize any such 
report, As evidence of that, the report 
was unanimously withdrawn by the com- 
mittee for rewriting. The chairman of 
the committee and the Senator from 
Idaho were present in the Chamber at 
the time. They as well as other members 
of the committee all agreed that that re- 
port had never been approved by the 
committee. There can be’ no excuse for 
that false report, which had a most dis- 
astrous result for our country. 

I think as a result of the action we 
took in the committee it will not happen 
again; but it was unfortunate, and: I 
think its release might be partly respon- 
sible for the great. misunderstanding 
which has carried over in the Senate ac- 
tion, While that report was to/ have dealt 
only with repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution it unfortunately has been 
mixed in and become a part of this de- 
bate. This is most unfortunate because 
the committee had never taken any. ac- 
tion to criticize the President's action: 
Individual members have expressed ‘their 
views but not the committee.» Now, 
as far as usurpation’ of: power by 
the, President and not :conferring’ with 
Congress; before: taking this action) in 
Cambodiaare- concerned, Ddo not; know 
to what extent: the leaders of the Senate 
were, conferred with. -As leaders’. they 
should have been, if they were not, But 
I do know, and the Senator ftom Idaho 
will bear. me out, that. the Secretary of 
State did.confer with the Foreign Rela- 
tions.committee on a, Monday preceding 
the Thursday, when. the) President made 


his,statement, and announced his: deci- A 


sion to march into Cambodia, 

The. whole purpose of the Secretary of 
State's meeting with the Senate Foreign. 
Relations Committee—and as I recall, we 
had. :12 members present at. that! meet~ 
ing-—was to confer, first, on the question 
that; our, country, had received requests 
from, the Cambodian .Government for 
large-seale, shipments of arms and :he 
was trying, to get the opinion. of the-com- 
mittee, as to, what response should be 
made to that request. » 

In, that connection, we also: discussed 
to: lesser degree whatever other actions 
should be taken if;;wevdid not furnish 
the arms, although Ewmust say it wasnot 
made. as clear that there was a plan for 
invasion such as materialized later. i 

The ‘committee was not- unanimous, 
but it was the position-of the overwhelm- 
ing: -majority,of the committee at. that 
time;.as has- properly. .been:stated by the 
chairman, that.we were jconcerned: with 
the. possible: adverse effects: of. .an-inva- 
sion ordJarge+scale support of Cambodia: 
While. we recognized that advantages 
could, develop; ifthe venture were to:suc- 


ceed; some. of us-also:.recognized serious, 
disadvantages» which could develop ig ito 
I ion; andthe Secretary -saidothat-infors: 


were not a success. 


-would not want, to quote any, mem- 
ber, of, the-committee, but the.chairman,, 
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was correct when he said the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the committee was to 
advise against any such action. At that 
time I took the strong position that I 
hoped we would not take this step. I 
make that statement so that the record 
will be clear as to our position. But the 
decision has been made; and now that it 
is taken, the question is, what do we do 
from here on in, what action should we 
take that would be in the best interest 
of our county? 

On that point there may be disagree- 
ment, but Ido not think there is any dis- 
agreement over the objectives sought by 
any Member of the Senate; and that is, 
peace and to get our men back home at 
the earliest possible date. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
the Senator has said about the meeting 
with Secretary Rogers.is correct. I would 
point out, though, that there was no dis- 
cussion, as I recall, about a penetration 
into Cambodia. There was a question 
raised about the possibility of acceding 
to the Cambodian Government's request 
for aid and assistance, which, as I recall, 
far exceeded one-half billion dollars, I 
remember very welk the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware, as well as every 
other member of that committee; with 
one exception, expressing: their ' disap- 
proval of such a proposal, and their ob- 
jection to it. 

The question of a penetration or an 
incursion or an invasion: of Cambodia 
was not raised except in passing, and then 
only incidentally. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware: That is 
in line with what I have just said, ‘yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As I- recall, ‘the 
unanimous position of the committee was 
against any invasion of Cambodia at that 
time, and I think it is almost that: today: 

But the point'I want: to make, in addi- 


> tion to supporting whatthe distinguished 


Senator has just'said; is this: When Sec=! 
retary Rogers was before the committee; 
in my. opinion, he: was: justi as honest:as 


the, day is long, he gavé us. the benefit’ 


of what he knewrat that time--not-what 


he may have found ontlater—because he I 
was. inno position:to knew. So-I held no!) 


brief for: those; who, criticize Secretary 


Rogers., He das: always | been fair and 


frank with the committee ;,he:has ‘always 
laid his cards on he! table: ‘I> want) to 
take this opportunity to stand up for and 
support him; and to,express-my approval 


+ of his honesty.in.the-way he appeared be- 


fore. the committee at the meeting which 
the. distinguished, Senator has been dis< 
cussing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of A Ithank 
the distinguished Senator. I agree com- 
pletely with his.statement:as.to «the 
frankness..of. the. Secretary,.of State. -I 
certainly think, he was: honest-and frank 
with. our committee, though it. was! pris 
marily, not) a meeting in» which -he was 
telling usso; much, as; asking us for-our 
opinions, As I recall it; practically every. 


member ;of. the. committee, around) the” 


table; before) he-left, expressed. his-opin- 
mation would be relayed tothe President. 


I do not question that it was. Theil factio 
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that our advice was not followed does 
not mean we were not consulted or that 
it was not considered by the President. 

I simply point that out because there 
has been a suggestion that there was no 
consultation of any description with any 
congressional committee prior to his de- 
cision. At least to that extent, there was 
consultation relating to plans for Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Yes, but nothing 
about an invasion of Cambodia. Just 
about assistance for them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We 
should make it clear that the Secretary 
appeared before our committee and was 
very frank in the discussions of Cam- 
bodia’s request for arms aid. 

Now on another point. Much is said 
about the President’s usurping the powers 
of Congress. As one who has served 
here for 234 years I am just as jealous 
as any Member of Congress of the powers 
of the /Senate. But let us face it: The 
criticism of the President's usurping the 
powers of Congress is not the President's 
fault..It is because we in Congress have 
delegated to the President many of these 
powers which we should have kept right 
herein the Congress and discharged our- 
selves, This matter of easy delegation of 
powers I shall discuss further in a mo+ 
ment. Congress has delegated these pow- 
ers, oftentimes, and then acted as a 
Monday morning quarterback after the 
decision was made. If the President's 
decision through these powers works out 
well we take the credit. If it is bad we can 
then say itis all his fault. 

I think Congress should stop this dele- 
gation of these. broad powers to the 
President and then trying to -second 
guess him.after it is over with as to 
whether he should or should not have 
acted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Let. me say that Iam 
in accord with, what, the. distinguished 
Senator has said. It is not the fault of 
the President.that the executive branch 


has been able to retain these powers 


over the past. 4 decades;.it is because. we 
gave those powers, We did not.try. to pull 
them back. If there is any blame,-I would 
attach it to no President, but I would at- 
tach it tó Congress as a, whole, because 
we have been. derelict in, our duty and 
derelict in facing up to.our responsibil- 
ities in that regard. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 


ator from Montana has said it better 
than I could. i 


I mentioned particularly that the Sec-; 


retary Was primarily before the commit- 
tee’ on that, Monday, before the Presi- 
dent made the decision regarding Cam- 
bodia, to discuss with us and to get our 
opinion on the question of large-scale 
shipment of arms for the Cambodian 
Government which had been requested. 
There is*no secret about this. It was in 
the’ press, So we can mention if, Yet under 


the’ ‘powers Which Congress in, earlier 
years délegatéed to the President he. 


did iot Rave to come’ to Congress, He. 


) did not have tö comè to the Committee’! 


on Foreign Relations and eet our opinion”’ 
on this question pr arms for Cambodia” 


Ma 
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because in the passage of these bills in 
past months and years we delegated to 
the President the power to grant these 
arms to any nation in the world if he 
thought it was in the best interests of 
the U.S. Government. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is inherent in 
the bill under discussion. I do not think 
that the Foreign Relations Committee 
was aware of just how all-embracing, 
how far embracing the authority in this 
bill is until the bill was before us a week 
or two ago. 

As the Senator has said, the President, 
on his own initiative, can empty the ar- 
senal of the United States and give it to 
any country or any set of countries he 
wants to. Is that correct? 

Mr. of Delaware. That is 
correct both under prior laws and so far 
as this bill is concerned. The bill before 
the Senate carries appropriations of 
$250 million in cash sales of military 
equipment and $350 million in: credit 
sales, which is approximately $600 mil- 
lion. Under this pending bill the Presi- 
dent will have the authority to use that 
$600 million ‘to furnish military equip- 
ment, either sales or guarantee credits, 
to any nation in the world where: he 
thinks’ it is in the bestvinterests of the 
United States Government. The only re- 
quirement in the existing law or the 
bill before the Senate is that the Presi- 
dent reports to: Congress at. the end of 
the fiscal year and tells us what he has 
done with it. This pending bill is only one 
of three such laws. 

There is also the military sales under 
the Foreign Aid’ Act, where we sell sur- 
plus military equipment. All told, the fig- 
ures given to our committee indicate that 
there is about $600 million in this bill: But 
there is approximately $234 billion a year 
in ‘authority for military ‘sales that is 
permitted under three acts. Under all 
those acts as well as under the pending 
bill’ we delegaté to the President the 
authority to make these weapons of war 
available to any nation “in the world; ex- 
cept those nations that we'spell out such 
ás under the -Cooper-Church amend- 
ment, which says “except Cambodia.” 
But. Congress has Saw? hint ‘this 
nee: 


“That is the reason I am discussing it: 


here today, to point out that ‘the eriti“ 
cism should be directed to us meny here 
in Congress. 

T made the point ‘in the Foreign Rela- 
floris: Committee hearings thè chai- 
man is in the Chamber, ñd he will 
recallwhen a witness from the Defense 
Department testified: I Said that I did 
not think we would ever regain control of 
the sale of thesé Military’ supplies ‘until 
stich. timeas wé'stopped delegating this 
authority to the President. This is no're- 
flection On Presidént’ Nixon’ T trust him 
just as much‘as any other President. But 
T think this is 6uf responsibility in Con- 
gress, and we should assume it. And if 
Congiess’ dodges its “responsibility and 
ifisists ‘pon’ delegating these powers to 
the’ Président then Tet’ us stop criticizing 
him for ‘using it: This broad delegation 
of ‘powers has ‘been done during the ad+ 
ministrations: ‘of the past several. Prési“ 
dents? We Should step it." We ‘should let 
the President of the United States— 
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whoever he may be and whatever his 
political affiliation—if he wants arms for 
X country come before Congress and ask 
us to approve the appropriations for so 
many planes for this country, so many 
tanks for that country. It should be done 
as a line item, country by country just as 
would be done with the construction of a 
public building.in my State, or a dam in 
Colorado. or Idaho, or the dredging of a 
river in Ohio. We specifically approve 
each as a special project; we appro- 
priate the money, and the Executive 
cannot transfer it to other areas. 

I. do not think Congress will, get con- 
trol of this until we stop this delegation 
of authority: The irony of the present 
situation right here is that. Congress 
under the Cooper-Chureh amendment 
would. be questioning the word of the 
President. I- cannot get away from the 
fact that approval of the amendment as 
proposed to be modified would write into 
law: that the troops must be out by 
July 1, which is an indication that we 
are accepting the President at his word 
but are not quite sure he means it and 
that therefore Congress is going to write 
into law a penalty if he does not keep 
his word. Immediately. thereafter, the 
next. vote would be to delegate to the 
President broad powers to:sell $600 mil- 
lion in military equipment anywhere in 
the world—Thailand, Taiwan, Israel, or 
even Red. China if he desired: Yes; any 
nation in: the world? Does this make 
sense? 

We have had the situation,.as Sena- 
tors know; in Pakistan and India where 
we were furnishing arms: to both sides. 
When -one got ahead of the other we 
would give arms to the other country. 
The result is that in any border dispute 
whoever got killed on either side ‘had 
the satisfaction of being killed withoan 
American bullet. 

I think we must stop this practice. 
Thats how we have been getting in- 
volved: in all aréas' of the world. We as 
a hation just .cannot.afford to’ act» as 
policeman for the world: ‘This is*not:the 
way'to make friends; nor is it a*path to 


peace, 
Mr CHURCH. Mr:President, will the 

Seas yield? 
J WILLIAMS of: Delaware ‘yield. 


| CHURCH: I «concur in much» of: 
aren the Senator has said: I wanted to: 


make the point that: when this bill was 
up for ‘hearing before the committee, we 


discovered, in the course of the:question<! 


ing of! witnesses, that: the! President: had 
unlimited authority to distribute excess 
or surplus ‘weapons.’ He would declare 
them surplus) ‘and if he did declare them 
surplus; ‘he had ‘unlimited power >to 
transfer as many as he cared to any 
country that was otherwise’ eligible for 
military assistance. In» the committee, 
we undertook tosimpose a ceiling on that 
authority which had-mot existed:prior to 
the action of the committee im bringing 
the bill in its ‘amended formeto the floor. 

Mr: “eT er of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr.» CHURCH. ‘So this pill would, for 


the*first ‘time, impose a@ ceiling’ on ‘the’ 
amount of equipment) the: President:can’ 


simply declare as ‘Surplus! ind ‘transfer 
at pleasure to foreign governments. I 
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think this bill represents a stride in the 
right direction, one that we probably 
should have taken a long time ago, and 
that we are now getting around to taking 
in the light of recent developments, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, But even 
after. that modification, which I sup- 
ported, it still leaves over $2. billion 
worth of equipment. This bill is for 
another $600. million, again -with com- 
plete delegation of all congressional pow- 
ers to the President. 

The point I am making is this: If we 
want to regain the power of Congress 
why do we not just-say we are going to 
stop delegating this authority to the 
President? In the future let there be line 
items in the appropriation bills for each 
country by name. Then Congress can ac- 
cept or reject the request. 

The question is raised as to the disad- 
vantage of Congress assuming its own 
responsibility. The disadvantage of it 
from the standpoint of various Members 
of the Senate is that. we would have to 
stand up and be counted when country 
A wanted arms or country B wanted 
planes. Our constituents would know how 
each Senator had voted in approving or 
disapproving arms or weapons requested 
for X country; whereas under the dele- 
gation of powers we can go into those 
areas of the state where it is popular and 
say, “Yes, we gave authority to the 
President, and we are glad he approved 
country B’s request for planes.” 

In an area where his decision was un- 
popular we can say, “The President is a 
so.and so for having:made that decision.” 

I donot think Congress can retain ‘the 
opportunity to second-guess the Presi- 
dent and ride both sides!of the question. 
I think the Senate ought to be ‘on reeord 
as to the weapons we are going to give 
or sell'to the respective countries, wher- 
ever in the world it may be. 

Should Congress reject: this: approach 
and insist:upon'a continued delegation 
of our powers and authority to the Presi- 
dent then it ‘should«stop criticizing or 
second-guessing his decisions. 

I cannot understand the reasoning or 
the logic: behind*an: argument that wë 
need to doptan amendment to make 
sure that ‘the President backs up. the 
word’ he has given to) Congress when he 
said he would get ourttroops out of Cam- 
bedia by July 1: How can we say :>“We 
don’tiquite trust: you; so we're going: to 
write something in. the daw to’ make sure 
you do it. But we-do' trust: you with ‘the 
sale at -your/sole/ discretion: of $2) billion 
of equipment that youocan send to:any 
nation tins the world except Cambodia.” 
This delegation of powers would not even 
bar sales: to Red Chita.» Surely this./is 
no way to run-a' government. 

It was agreed inthe committee that, 
assuming» thaty this! Cooper-Church 
amendment is written into the: bill in its 
tightest) form:itewould still not achieve 
its objectivecif« a/President wished ‘to 
circumvent ‘its intent. ‘For examples We 
will take country -Y:-Suppose wecare 
furnishing: 80: pércent, of the military 
equipment for: that::country; and »they 
are! paying >20:'/percent.. They: cannot 
transfer cahy) of "that |.80>:nercent sto 
Cambodias or.to anyother country: be+ 
cause they are prohibited by this act, 
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but they can transfer any part of the 20 
percent which they themselves are pay- 
ing for to Cambodia or to any other 
country that they wish. All the President 
would have to do to circumvent the in- 
tent of the Cooper-Church amendment 
would be to raise the amount we pay 
from 80 percent to 90 percent. They 
could then give half of the equipment 
they had been paying for to the country 
barred by this amendment. There is only 
one way to proceed, and that is to stop 
the delegation of power—period. Con- 
gress should say that in disposing of mil- 
itary weapons, either by sale or gifts, 
anywhere in the world, no matter what 
the nation is, the administration should 
come down to Congress and justify it as 
a special line item in an appropriation 
bill for that particular country. 

In the bill before us Congress would 
delegate to the President authority to 
sell or guarantee payment of $600 mil- 
lion in military equipment to any coun- 
try anywhere in the world—to Red China 
if he wants—there is no prohibition ex- 
cept that the President cannot make the 
equipment available to Cambodia. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. I think the Senator has 
made his point very well, namely, that it 
would not be unfair, as a result of the 
explanation of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, to say that Congress, in this legis- 
lation, delegates to the President and 
trusts the President with respect to any 
country in the world except Cambodia, 
if the Church-Cooper amendment is 
adopted. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. There is no question that it does 
not bar sales to Thailand, or to Red 
China, or even to Russia, if that is 
desired. Under the bill even with the 
Cooper-Church amendment $600 million 
can be disposed of completely at the 
President’s discretion if he certifies that 
it is in the best interests of the country. 
The time has come for Congress, espe- 
cially the Senate, to stop criticizing the 
President for usurping the powers of 
Congress or else to stop delegating those 
powers. Let us assert our own responsi- 
bility by acting on these amounts as line 
items, as we would for any other project. 

The administration could justify those 
items if it wanted to, whether they be for 
countries in South America, the Mid 
East, or in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. First, I would cer- 
tainly join the Senator in support of 
limiting the arms aid and sales program 
further. But I thought that we obtained 
about as many improvements as was 
feasible during the committee's work on 
the bill. I supported those changes and I 
believe the Senator did also. I would be 
perfectly willing to go further in limiting 
giveaway of excess arms, for example. 
There was 2 good deal of discussion in the 
committee on that problem. I thoroughly 
agree with the Senator that Congress has 
been improvident in giving extraordinary 
discretion to Presidents past as well as 
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present. This practice of giving them 
vast authority did not start with Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

But there are two questions here. One 
is the sending in of troops, which, in ef- 
fect, is waging war on an independent 
country without even a declaration of 
war or anything that approximates it. 
That is a different question from the giv- 
ing or selling of arms which is the basic 
subject of this bill. I agree with practi- 
cally everything the Senator said since 
I came into the Chamber with regard to 
the power of the present President and 
his predecessors. But I want to make it 
clear that this President did not origi- 
nate the arms aid and sales program. 
He inherited programs which have grown 
up over the years. Congress did start, 
several years ago, to try to put some limi- 
tation on these programs. The first time 
we became really exercised, as the Sena- 
tor will recall, was when we thought the 
preceding President was going to get us 
involved in the Congo. I remember that 
the distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee at that time, now 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, and several others, discussed 
the situation. That was the origin of the 
commitments resolution. It helped to ini- 
tiate a serious effort to bring back to 
Congress greater control, in accordance 
with the Constitution, concerning the 
sending of troops to or the waging of 
war in a country without the participa- 
tion of Congress. Approval of that resolu- 
tion by the Senate was a very important 
step, I believe. This amendment is a fol- 
low-on, in a more specific way, in that 
effort to restore the powers of the Con- 
gress in these matters, As to arms sales 
and grants, there are a number of re- 
strictions in the Foreign Assistance and 
other Acts that Congress hoped would be 
respected by Presidents. They have not 
always done so. As I say, I would join the 
Senator in trying to put on further re- 
strictions because I think this is a dan- 
gerous lever for involving this country 
unnecessarily in the affairs of other 
countries. I am in sympathy with what 
he says. But I think that is a separate 
question from the immediate issue, which 
has to do, really, with war powers rather 
than arms sales. He has already sent up 
a retroactive finding as to arms being 
given to Cambodia. I am preparing a 
statement to be issued a little later con- 
cerning this matter. We only received the 
Presidential determination on Friday. 

But, does not the Senator admit that 
there are two different questions involved 
in this bill, one with regard to the prose- 
cution of the war, and the other with 
reference to the sales and grants of 
arms? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. They are 
separate, but they must be considered to- 
gether. I will tell the Senator the reason 
I say they are alined together. 

The Secretary of State came down to 
the committee about 3 or 4 days before 
the announcement of the President to 
send troops into Cambodia. The question 
was whether the committee thought it 
should grant the request of the Cam- 

Government for arms. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes: 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It was 
pointed out that these are sophisticated 
weapons and that when we sell these 
weapons to these countries we have to 
send some advisers to show them how 
to use them. Then we have to send men 
to protect the advisers. And then we 
have to send men to protect the men 
we sent to protect the advisers. That is 
how we got into Vietnam. Let us face 
it. I do not believe that President Ken- 
nedy, President Johnson, or any other 
President intended to get involved in the 
Vietnam war. But we got into it one step 
after the other. We are now sending 
arms all over the world. We then have 
to send them advisers to show them how 
to use them. 

That is why I want Congress’ approval 
of these requests from the different 
countries in the form of line items in 
appropriation bills. Then Congress can 
have some voice in these early decisions. 

Unless we assume our responsibilities 
we cannot expect to criticize. Perhaps it 
was advisable to send military arms to 
country A, and maybe it was advisable 
to send arms into Vietnam. I did not 
think so. But if the President had had 
to come to Congress to ask for the 
specific authority for Vietnam, Congress 
could have acted as it wished. All I am 
suggesting is that in the past we have 
delegated this broad power to the Presi- 
dent and thereby shirked our responsi- 
bility. While Secretary Rogers came to 
the committee on the Monday before 
the President announced his decision on 
Thursday to discuss this question of 
arms for Cambodia, it was gracious on 
the part of the President to do it, but 
he did not have to do it under a pre- 
vious delegation of powers. We delegated 
these broad powers to the President last 
year under the Military Sales Act. Al- 
together Congress in the past year has 
delegated to him the power to dispose 
of $2.5 billion in military equipment to 
any nation or nations he deems essential 
to the best interest of our country. He 
could have under these same powers ap- 
proved arms for Cambodia this year 
without even consulting Congress. I do 
not think he should have done so, and 
I commend him for consulting with 
our Foreign Relations Committee even 
though he may not have accepted its 
advice. 

I am one Member who does want to 
exercise our responsibility and stop this 
broad delegation of powers. Maybe 
country A or B.should have arms. May- 
be certain countries should have certain 
types of weapons or planes. That is not 
being debated here either way. But let 
the administration come to Congress 
and get approval on these specific line 
items for each country, and then Con- 
gress and the executive branch will each 
be assuming its responsibility. I am 
thinking about the Cambodias of tomor- 
row, the Vietnams of tomorrow. 

After all, Congress approves weapons, 
airplanes, or battleships for our own 
country by specific mention in an ap- 
propriation bill. Why not apply the same 
rule for weapons for any other country? 
Besides, the granting of these weapons 
and military advisers to a foreign coun- 
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try can lead to our involvement in a 
war. 

The only way Congress will ever re- 
gain its authority will be by assuming 
that responsibility which is rightfully 
ours. 

That is why in the committee I voted 
against the approval of this bill granting 
the President broad authority to sell an- 
other $600 million in military equipment 
to any nation or nations in the world 
when he decides such action is in the 
best interests of our country. 

If we want to approve $600 million 
for military sales for next year let the 
request come in as a line item for each 
country, and we can approve or disap- 
prove it. But if we delegate all of this 
power to the President then as Members 
of the Senate let us stop criticizing him 
as to how he uses this power and let us 
stop second-guessing him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator yields the fioor, I would 
like to say that if the Senator offers such 
an amendment to the bill, I will support 
it. 

The only reason we did not go further 
than we did is that we did not think we 
had the votes to support more drastic 
changes. 

I agree with much that the Senator 
has said. About 3 years ago the Senate 
put in strict controls on the number of 
countries that could receive aid without 
further congressional approval. But we 
could not hold that provision in confer- 
ence. 

Whenever we have made efforts to re- 
Strict military aid and sales activities, 
we have often found that we did not 
have the votes either here or in the 
House. 

I do not think the Senator can deny 
that the Military Establishment, through 
its powerful and distinguished leaders 
in both Houses of Congress, have for all 
practical purposes dominated Congress 
on these matters. Whenever efforts have 
been made to do some of the things the 
Senator has suggested, we have failed 
for lack of votes. 

Congress is certainly much at fault in 
not having imposed restrictions as the 
Senator has suggested. 

I will support the Senator if he offers 
such an amendment. I hope that it will 
carry. I will do all that I can to help 
him in such an effort. 

I would be very glad to eliminate 
much of the authority and discretion 
now allowed the executive branch in 
the giving and selling of arms. 

Three years ago the Senator from Mis- 
souri conducted extensive hearings on 
these matters with his subcommittee. 
That is when we first became aware 
really of the great need for tightening up 
the arms sales and grant programs. We 
made some progress in the Senate but 
ran into great opposition in the other 


I would be very glad to support the 
Senator. What he has said is sound. It 
is very important that Congress regain 
control over.these matters. 

The efforts of the Foreign Relations 
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Committee have been in this direction 
over the last several years. But last year, 
for example, the Foreign Relations 
Committee, of which the Senator is a 
distinguished member, tried to cut off 
aid to Greece. That was, in effect, a line- 
item approach. The committee approved 
an amendment to cut off aid and on the 
floor, the prohibition was stricken, by a 
fairly close margin. 

On most efforts that have been made— 
and there have been a number of them— 
the Military Establishment has won 
practically every time in either the Sen- 
ate or the House. 

We are trying to impose additional re- 
strictions through this bill, There were 
some substantial changes added in the 
committee. But they have nothing to do 
with the Cooper-Church amendment. 
Whether the Senate will agree to these 
new restrictions, I do not know. And an 
even greater question is whether the 
House of Representatives will agree to 
them. 

The Senator is well aware of the extent 
of the influence of the Military Estab- 
lishment on the other body. It is very 
powerful. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I point out that the Military Es- 
tablishment is not responsible for my 
vote in the Senate. The Senator is correct 
that Congress has tried on occasion to 
limit sales with respect to certain coun- 
tries. Greece was one country, and we 
have tried to limit sales to other coun- 
tries. 

The point I make is, why approve a 
bill which provides $600 million and dele- 
gate the President this broad authority, 
only by negative action then to say that 
the authority is good anywhere in the 
world, “except in Cambodia and maybe 
Greece”? 

Why single out two or three countries? 
That is always embarrassing for diplo- 
matic reasons. Why not take our action 
affirmatively? Why delegate this $2 bil- 
lion and this $600 million of authority 
and then start limiting this authority by 
two or three countries? Why not act 
affirmatively? Let the administration 
come down and ask for the authority, 
mentioning each country by name and 
amounts, and then let congress vote on 
the specific request. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator will join with me we will de- 
feat the bill where it is and at least stop 
the delegation of the power to use this 
$600 million. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
would like to stop it. But the Senator is 
confusing two very different things. One 
is the sale of military weapons. The sec- 
ond is the question of this President’s 
right to go into Cambodia without com- 
ing to Congress. 

We have not delegated, and the Con- 
gress would not allow us to delegate, wide 
open authority for the President to go 
to war with any country in the world. 
Going to war is supposed to be done only 
in accordance with constitutional pro- 
cedures. 

We have never been faced with a situ- 
ation quite like the present one. 

It is not the arms sales program in 
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which we are particularly interested. The 
Cooper-Church amendment does not in- 
volve the arms sale program. We are 
concerned in this amendment with the 
Congress’ powers in the field of foreign 
affairs. I do not think it contributes to 
public understanding to confuse those 
two issues. 

I say again that I agree with the Sen- 
ator on the matter of arms sales. I think 
that it has been a bad program and is not 
in the national interest. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, unfortunately the Senator 
came in when I was half or two-thirds 
through with my remarks. I discussed 
that earlier. I was not trying to say these 
two points were exactly related, but they 
are part of the same bill, And the Sena- 
tor from Idaho and the Senator from 
Florida discussed the constitutionality of 
the action. 

I am speaking of the long-range view- 
point. My own position is that if one has 
two neighbors and they are having diffi- 
cuities, and if one of the neighbors is 
my friend and I give him a gun with 
which to shoot the other fellow, that man 
is just as apt to shoot me for furnishing 
the gun as the other neighbor. That is 
how our country got involved in the Viet- 
nam war. We first sent them weapons and 
then we sent them advisers to tell them 
how to use them. Then we sent soldiers 
to protect the advisers. 

We cannot separate the two points 
during a discussion of the pending bill 
because there is $600 million in new 
authority provided in the pending bill. 

If Congress gives this broad authority 
to the President we have no way to con- 
trol it. 

Congress has lost its authority in the 
past because we have been negligent in 
assuming our responsibilities. 

Even here today there is a tendency 
to criticize the President for his alleged 
resumption of congressional powers and 
then to turn right around and vote him 
more extended broad powers. Such 
hypocrisy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
would be delighted to cut the amount to 
$100 million if the Senator will support 
it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, that would help, but I would 
cut it all out. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
would support an amendment to cut it 
all out. That is not the part that bothers 
me. I was perfectly willing to cut it far 
more than the committee did. I can as- 
sure the Senator that it was not for lack 
of interest on the part of many Senators 
who have tried to cut back on this pro- 
gram. We did not have enough votes to 
cut it further. 

Next year the entire military aid and 
sales authority will be up for review and, 
I hope, drastically rewritten. 

The Senator’s arguments will be very 
helpful at that time, He can influence a 
great many people. 

There is, I believe, a gradual move in 
the Senate to try to regain its traditional 
constitutional authority. The Senator 
has aided in this effort. 

The Senator referred to meeting 
with Secretary Rogers. As I remember, 
the Senator along with other members, 
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said that they did not wish this adminis- 
tration to give arms to Cambodia. 

But they were already in the’ process 
of giving them. They really were not con- 
sulting us. They had already made up 
their minds to give them. They were in 
the process of giving several millions in 
arms. That was not real consultation in 
the Constitutional sense; that was no 
different from the many consultations 
under President Johnson. They went 
through the motions of consultation, but 
the decision had already been made and 
the delivery of weapons in process. There 
is nothing new about that kind of pro- 
cedure. I want to emphasize that the 
Senator should not think these moves 
are partisan because of this; the same 
approach was used by the preceding 
administration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULLBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Again, I feel I must 
come to the defense of Secretary of State 
Rogers because I do not think he knew 
about these arms being shipped by this 
country to the government at Phnom 
Penh. That did not come out until Am- 
bassador Bunker, I think, appeared be- 
fore the committee several weeks later, 
and only then did the executive branch 
admit that instead of the South Viet- 
namese furnishing these arms we had 
done it; a shipment was sent direct by 
this country. So I think the record 
should be clear as far as Secretary of 
State Rogers is concerned in this par- 
ticular matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It was 
done under authority delegated to the 
President by Congress, and I say if the 
Senate disapproves, let us not delegate 
to him these powers. Why pass this bill 
providing a $600-million authority to 
sell arms anywhere in the world and 
then just put in one limitation? Let us 
defeat the bill with its broad authority 
in its entirety, and we will have retained 
the power of Congress to pass upon 
these requests from the various coun- 
tries. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That would not be 
a bad idea. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly enjoyed this exchange between 
two very able Senators whom I respect 
very much. I do not think I ever heard so 
much wisdom coupled with so much un- 
realistic idealism in my life, and that 
goes back a number of years. 

The fact is that everyone in the Sen- 
ate knows the President has to have con- 
sent with reference to furnishing arms 
where they are badly needed. There is 
not a citizen in the United States who 
does not know how he has been pressed 
to furnish very much needed planes to 
Israel. Most of the people in the United 
States feel the President is using proper 
restraint. I do not suppose you will find 
one person in ten who’ does not ‘admit 
that there has to be somebody in power 
to act and act when the facts require it. 

The same thing is true with reference 
to this whole question of supplying arms. 
We live in a world that moves fast. 
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A while ago I reported to the Senate 
that the ticker tape indicated that with- 
in an hour four different things had hap- 
pened at an airport in Phnom ‘Penh, 
halfway around the world: They were 
very interesting things, too, because they 
differed so greatly in importance. We 
live in a fast world, and somebody has to 
be empowered to act. We love the re- 
publican form of government and we 
like to live under what we call a de- 
mocracy. But we know its greatest weak- 
ness is the inability to act fast unless we 
delegate some power for fast action in 
those areas that require it. 

With all due respect to my distin- 
guished friend from Delaware and my 
distinguished friend from Arkansas, I 
know that they know that Congress does 
not act fast. They know the Senate fre- 
quently exercises its prerogatives for 
long hearings, for exhaustive reports, 
and then long debates before it ever acts. 
At the other end of the Capitol, some- 
thing of the same situation exists when 
one considers the long time taken by the 
Rules Committee to act. So we have to 
delegate authority. 

In this important question of trying to 
supply arms where they are needed to 
keep weakness from being overthrown 
by force and innocence to be overthrown 
by violence, we have to give the power to 
somebody, and the President, chosen by 
all the people in the Nation, is the one 
who should receive such power. It is utter 
idealism to suggest he should not have 
that power. 

So much for that point. 

Mr. President, who, for a moment, 
would suggest the President should not 
be given the power to act in this im- 
portant matter of aid to Israel, which 
might become critically needed just as 
quickly as it can be had? That is just one 
instance I thought should be mentioned. 

The second thing is about the war- 
making power. The Senator from Idaho 
said the warmaking power is not involved 
in this debate at all; but the Senator 
from Arkansas, when he came to the 
floor of the Senate, had not heard that 
argument, and his main point was that 
warmaking power was involved in this 
debate, and had become the principal 
point in it. 

The fact remains that the mighty good 
and highly idealistic, but I think oftimes 
unrealistic, people are talking about 
something of critical importance and 
something which the Senate has a great 
deal to shoulder with respect to the re- 
sponsibility of what is going on. I am 
sorry the Senator from Arkansas is not 
here. He led effectively, capably, and 
responsibly, as he saw it, the debate for 
the adoption of the Gulf of Tonkin re- 
solution. Two Senators voted against 
that resolution. They have both been re- 
tired from membership in the Senate 
by the people they represented. ‘They 
are not here any more. The people in 
the Nation generally seem to feel it was 
one of the things which must be done. 
By way of delegating power to the execu- 
tive head of this Government, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, we passed that 
resolution. 

Sometimes T think that we ourselves 
did not recognize what a peculiar situ- 
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ation we were placing ourselves in. My 
distinguished friend from Arkansas, the 
leader of that resolution, now, because 
of things which he thinks are sufficient 
to justify it, believes he was mislead and 
he is leading in the other direction. He 
is well able to sustain that position. I do 
not even criticize him for it. All I am say- 
ing is that the Nation, looking at us, 
must wonder what a group of unrealistic 
idealists we are in the Senate to run in 
different directions at different times, 
sometimes up the hill and then before 
anybody knows it, to be turning and run- 
ning in the other direction. 

We authorized the then President of 
the United States to do whatever was 
necesssary to meet that climactic danger 
over there in the Far East. He acted. We 
got more and more men involved there. 
The present President, whom I did not 
vote for but he is my President, inherited 
a situation in which over 500,000 Ameri- 
cans are there and under which, if the 
figures given by my distinguished friend, 
the majority leader, are correct, and I 
suspect they are as correct as we could 
get them, over 40,000 men have been 
killed in combat and over 50,000 Amer- 
ican lives have been lost all told, as I 
understand the figures the Senator 
stated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is a terrible situ- 
ation, almost equal to the number of peo- 
ple we lose in accidents on the streets 
and highways of this Nation in a year, 
as far as deaths are concerned; but 
nevertheless a terrible situation. 

But it results, in part at least, from 
what the Senate did in the passage of the 
Tonkin resolution. 

Mr. President, the President of the 
United States inherited that situation, 
and he also inherited the situation under 
which the principal danger to our men 
who are fighting there and the greatest 
frustration from which they suffered was 
the existence of those sanctuaries just 
across’ the border in Cambodia. For 5 
years they had been building up. For 5 
years they had been bringing down’ that 
long, long trail, originating in Russia and 
in China, all of the things they needed— 
the motor trucks, the guns, the ammuni- 
tion, and the food from closer places. 

I know, from having seen letters—I 
read one of them into the Record the 
other day—just how strongly the men 
fighting there support the action of the 
President in deciding that, at long last, 
he had a chance, without violating the 
neutrality of a nation which was claim- 
ing neutrality, but, instead, going in 
there in raids across the line of a nation 
that itself had just had a revolution and 
itself was under a new government which 
was fighting the Communists, just as we 
were. And he went, with these quick jabs, 
into Cambodia, along with the South 
Vietnamese. My understanding is that 
at least 60 percent, and probably more, 
of the invading forces have been South 
Vietnamese. 

I think it has been an enormous suc- 
cess. When I read from the ticker a 
while ago how the whole delegation from 
Red China was leaving hurriedly to go 
back to Peking to get away from Phnom 
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Penh, accompanied by the entire dele- 
gation from North Korea, accompanied 
by those from the Vietcong and North 
Vietnam who could get in that great 
American-built plane, a DC-8, I realized 
somebody thought they were not. safe 
any longer to stay in Cambodia. 

Mr. President, when I read those other 
stories about the vast numbers of arms 
we captured, the immense amount. of 
ammunition we captured, the immense 
number of trucks we captured—and those 
trucks were not made in North Vietnam 
or in Cambodia; those trucks came from 
China or Russia—I knew there had been 
an enormously helpful effect from this 
action. 

Mr. President, why am I making this 
point now? I am making it now because 
if, before the invasion, before these raids 
into the sanctuaries, we had taken the 
action that we are asked to take now, 
those raids could not have been taken. 
Mr. President, there is not any doubt 
about it that what it amounts to is re- 
claiming the right to limit the degree 
the President can give to his own dis- 
cretion and judgment, after he has all 
the facts developed, as to how best. he 
can protect the lives of our men, how 
best he can protect the objectives of our 
armies in the field, under a distressing 
situation such as existed there. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the fact 
that Senators who are offering. this 
amendment have decided to soften it and 
that they have forgotten about prohibi- 
tion entirely, but are now talking about 
limitation. They now say they are trying 
to support the President, and not reject 
what he has done. One of them, the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, said the question of 
making war was not involved at all, al- 
though he was: much contradicted by 
what was later said by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

I do not know which one of them is 
right, but I know both of them think 
they are right. 

The fact of the matter is that what we 
are asked to do here is to impose a limi- 
tation upon the Commander in Chief in 
doing those things which he thinks are 
necessary to protect his men—our boys— 
fighting in the field. I will never agree to 
vote for sucha limitation. 

Mr. President, I have not had all the 
experience in combat that a great many 
Senators have had. I have had some of 
my own. I have lain awake agonizing 
during the night when I had a boy fight- 
ing on Saipan, again in Tinian, and 
again trying to land on Okinawa. I know 
something of what is happening in hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes in this 
country as a result of this terrible situa- 
tion we are in in Vietnam. I do not gloss 
it over at all, It is a terrible thing. I want 
us to get out of there as quickly as we 
can, but to get out honorably and de- 
cently. Furthermore, I do not want us to 
impose a limitation on our Commander 
in Chief as he tries to do all he can do to 
best meet conditions arising in the field 
which he thinks requires action—action, 
not just words, not just debate on the 
floor of the Senate of the United States, 
but action, and that is what is the Pres- 
ident’s duty to perform. 
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I am glad he did it. I think it was a 
successful effort. I think if we vote this 
particular limitation—and now it is a 
limitation, and not a prohibition—we are 
inviting a land rush—I will call it just 
that, like the land rush in Oklahoma—on 
the part of the Communists to get back 
into those sanctuaries and begin to build 
them up again just as soon as July 1 
comes around, They are going to be won- 
dering: how much the U.S. Congress 
meant it when it said we are going to 
limit the President. They will be thinking, 
“Just what did they mean? Did they 
mean they are not going to permit him 
to go back again and go through this? 
Let us find out. Let us find out.” 

Mr. President, human nature is some- 
thing all of us have to know in some de- 
gree or other. My knowledge of human 
nature is that by passage of such a lim- 
itation we are inviting, and we can con- 
fidently expect, a rush back into those 
sanctuaries, or some of them, to discover 
very quickly just what the Congress of 
the United States meant if it did such a 
foolish thing. At least, my judgment is 
that it would be foolish, and my judg- 
ment may not be any better than or not 
as good as those who do not think it 
would be a foolish thing; but I think it 
would be a foolish thing, an impractical 
thing, if well intentioned, and destined 
for great trouble for us in the future if 
we voted a limitation on the part of the 
President to act as he thinks he must in 
the protection of his men—our men—in 
the field. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that, even if 
it is softened—and I congratulate my 
friends on their determination to talk 
about limitation instead of prohibition— 
and even if there was a division appar- 
ently, in the committee, under which 
some Members wanted to cut out the 
power entirely to make sales of military 
equipment—which itself, I think, is 
another foolish thing, though my wis- 
dom may be lack of wisdom in this re- 
gard; I think our President should have 
the power and the right to determine 
how much we should help Israel and 
when we should help Israel and how we 
should help Israel, and I think this will 
determine the whole question of whether 
we are going to have peace or war in the 
Middle East—that power will be left to 
him by the Congress of the United 
States. 

So I do not intend to vote for a bill 
dealing with this softening limitation, 
even though I want peace as ardently as 
anybody ever could. 

I lost a nephew in Korea. I myself was 
shot down in action, in a plane. I have 
been through some of these experiences 
that make me know that war is the most 
terrible thing that human beings can 
face. I wish there were some way to ef- 
face it from the earth. Mr. President, we 
have not found any such way, and while 
we have not found any such way, I am 
not going to weaken the hand of my 
Commander in Chief by limiting him, so 
that, whether he knows he is hurt badly 
in this degree, in this matter, or not, the 
Congress claims the power to limit him 
in the exercise of the operation—not the 
making, but the operation, of a war in 
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the field. I can never vote for that kind 
of limitation. 

Mr..President, I yield the floor, 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, in a 
moment I wish to call up some unob- 
jected to bills, but first I must express my 
disagreement with the distinguished 
Senator from Florida, 

In the first place, the amendment, as 
changed, is not “softer.” It has just as 
much substance as before. It is just as 
strong as before, but it puts down in 
writing the intent of the sponsors to 
act “in concert” with the President, and 
also to put in a date, which was the 
President’s date. 

As far as limitations are concerned, 
the limitations were imposed by the 
President himself. He is the one who set 
& 21.5-mile limit. He is the one who set 
the date of July 1. What Congress has 
done, on the basis of its responsibility— 
and we have just as much responsibility, 
in our way, as does the President—has 
been to act in concert and to support 
what he said he intended to do. 

I think it is about time that Con- 
gress, and especially the Senate, did face 
up to its constitutional responsibilities 
and did recall some of the powers which 
it, willy-nilly, has given to Presidents 
over the past four decades. 

I intend. to vote for the amendment 
tomorrow. I hope it will pass. It is up 
to the Senate collectively. I think it is.a 
step in the right direction, and I think 
it is an accommodation of the Presi- 
dent’s powers and responsibilities within 
those which the Senate, in this instance, 
and Congress, finally, hold together. 

Does the Senator from Florida wish 
to be heard further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I should 
like to make one further comment, if T 
may. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Surely. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The President acted in 
setting limitations—a mileage limitation 
and a time limitation. Both of those 
things he has the authority to change. 
Both of those things he has the authority 
to impose in different form, if he is to go 
in there again. It is my view that that 
was a proper field for him to act in. 

I think the Senate has its proper field 
to act in. I do not think we have the 
right to say, “because, Mr. President, 
you have set this limitation of mileage 
and this limitation of time for this op- 
eration, we are going to make it binding 
on you, and we will show you that we 
intend to limit your power in this re- 
gard.” 

That is my point, may I say with 
great respect to the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say with equally great respect that the 
Senator is entitled to his opinion and. his 
interpretation, as every Senator is, but 
he looks at it one way, and those of us 
who have sponsored this amendment 
look at it in another way. 

We are not trying to undermine the 
President’s powers as Commander in 
Chief. We are, in effect—and some peo- 
ple find this hard to believe—supporting 
the President in his own announced’ dé- 
termination. 

As far as I am concerned, apart from 
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what I have just said, I think it was a 
mistake to go into Cambodia. It did en- 
large and extend the war. It did make it 
an Indochinese war. I do not know what 
is to stop the Vietcong and the North 
Vietnamese from coming back. Under any 
conceivable circumstances, and no mat- 
ter how much they lose in the way of 
tons of supplies, small arms ammunition, 
mortars, and the like, I do not know of 
any conceivable situation which could 
prevent them from coming back, at 
their will and on their own time, under 
whatever conditions may exist at the 
time. 

So I hope we will not go around the 
question. Frankly, I do not want to see 
the President go back into Cambodia 
even as he says that he has no intention 
of going back. I was opposed to it in the 
first place. I found out about it when it 
was a fait accompli. I think it was a mis- 
take, and I think we will pay dearly for it. 

I do not find fault with any other 
Senator’s views. We each have the right 
and the responsibility to form our own 
views, and we each have to call them 
as we see them; and we each have to ac- 
cept the consequences. 

As far as I am concerned, 328,000 
casualties, and no end in sight, is a great 
deal too much for me. All this is happen- 
ing to this Nation, with a million man 
South Vietnamese Army available, “Vi- 
etnamized,” trained, and equipped by us, 
not over the past 2 or 3 years, but, to my 
knowledge, speaking personally, since 


1954. They cannot protect their borders 
with Cambodia. We have to go in; this 
Nation has to suffer 328,000 casualties— 


for what? For what? 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 893 and 894, in that order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PICK-SLOAN MISSOURI BASIN 
PROGRAM 


The bill (S. 1100) to designate the 
comprehensive Missouri River Basin de- 
velopment program as the Pick-Sloan 
Missouri River Basin program, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 1100 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
comprehensive program of flood control, nay- 
igation improvement, and development for 
the Missouri River Basin, which arose out of 
the coordination of the multiple-purpose 
plans recommended in the report of the Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, contained 
in House Document Numbered 475, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, and in the report of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, contained in Senate Document 
Numbered 191, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
shall hereafter be known as the Pick-Sloan 
Missouri Basin program. Any law, regulation, 
document, or record of the United States in 
which such program is designated or referred 
to under the name of the Missouri River 
Basin development program, or under any 
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other name, shall be held and considered to 
refer to such program under and by the 
mame of the Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin 
program, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-891), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF BILL 

The purpose of this legislation is to desig- 
nate the comprehensive Missouri River Basin 
development program as the Pick-Sloan Mis- 
souri Basin program. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Major river systems such as the Missouri 
have become an increasingly significant fac- 
tor in the economy of a nation which is mak- 
ing vast demands upon water resources, The 
Missouri, longest single river in North Ameri- 
ca, is no exception. Long feared for periodic 
and destructive floods, and ignored as a po- 
tential water resource of incalculable value, 
the Big Muddy is today undergoing a trans- 
formation at the hands of man. It has al- 
ready been harnessed at many points by great 
manmade dams and reservoirs in a compre- 
hensive river control program which the 
Congress of the United States approved in 
1944. Now well advanced by cooperating Fed- 
eral and State agencies, this broad program, 
probably the most far reaching ever under- 
taken in a major river basin, is changing the 
agricultural, industrial, and recreational life 
of the Missouri Basin. 

In 1944, both the Department of the Army 
and the Department of the Interior sub- 
mitted to the Congress comprehensive plans 
for the development of the Missouri River 
Basin. The plan submitted by the Depart- 
ment of the Army was prepared under the 
direction of the then Missouri River division 
engineer of the Corps of Engineers, Col. 
Lewis A. Pick, and became known as the 
Pick plan. Similarly, that of the Department 
of the Interior was prepared under the di- 
rection of W. G. Sloan, then assistant re- 
gional director of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and became known as the Sloan plan. In 
order to resolve the differences between the 
two plans, a committee was appointed, com- 
posed of two representatives each from the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. A coordinated plan was agreed upon 
and authorized by the Flood Control Act of 
1944, It became generally known a» the Pick- 
Sloan plan. This plan formed the basis for 
the subsequent development of the Missouri 
River Basin. 

W. G. Sloan served the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for some years after development of the 
plan which bore his name, and much of the 
construction work of the Buresu’s phase of 
the comprehensive program was begun dur- 
ing his tenure in office. General Pick went 
on to become Chief of Engineers, and served 
in this capacity from March 1949 to January 
1953, a period in which much of the initial 
construction of the comprehensive plan was 
begun, He died in December 1956. 

ESTIMATED COST TO THE UNITED STATES IF 

LEGISLATION IS ENACTED 
Enactment of this legislation will not re- 
sult in any cost to the United States. 
VIEWS OF THE FEDERAL AGENCIES 
The Department of the Army and the De- 
ent of Interior offer no objection to en- 
actment of this bill. 
COMMITTEE VIEWS 

The committee believes it fitting and 
proper to designate the comprehensive Mis- 
souri River Basin development as the “Pick- 
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Sloan Missouri River Basin program,” in 
honor of two great men who contributed so 
much to the development of the water re- 
sources of the Nation and in particular to the 
development of the great Missouri River 
Basin, Accordingly, early enactment of this 
legislation is recommended. 


NEWT GRAHAM LOCK AND DAM 


The bill (S. 1500) to name the author- 
ized lock and dam No. 18 on the Verdigris 
River in Oklahoma and the lake created 
thereby for Newt Graham, was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That lock 
and dam numbered 18 on the Verdigris River, 
Oklahoma, a feature of the Arkansas River 
and tributaries navigation project, author- 
ized to be constructed by the River and Har- 
bor Act of July 24, 1946 (60 Stat. 641, 647), 
as amended, shall be known and designated 
hereafter as the Newt Graham lock and dam, 
and the lake created thereby as the Newt 
Graham Lake. Any law, regulation, map, doc- 
ument, record, or other paper of the United 
States in which such lock and dam and lake 
are referred shall be held to refer to such lock 
and dam as the Newt Graham lock and dam, 
and the lake as the Newt Graham Lake. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 91-892), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF BILL 


The purpose of this legislation is to desig- 
nate lock and dam No. 18 on the Verdigris 
River, Okla., as the Newt Graham lock and 
dam, and the lake created thereby as the 
Newt Graham Lake. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The current project for comprehensive 
development of the Arkansas River and 
tributaries was authorized by the River and 
Harbor Act of 1946. It provides for a navi- 
gation route from the Mississippi River 
through Arkansas to Catoosa, near Tulsa, 
Okla., the production of hydroelectric 
power, additional flood control through up- 
stream reservoirs and the related benefits 
of recreation and fish and wildlife enhance- 
ment. The navigation route will begin at the 
confluence of the White River and the Mis- 
sissippi, proceed about 10 miles via the White, 
through the manmade Arkansas Post Canal, 
the Arkansas River and the Verdigris River, 
a distance of some 450 miles. The naviga- 
tion channel will have a minimum depth of 
9 feet with a series of 17 locks and dams, 12 
in Arkansas and five in Oklahoma. 

Newton R. Graham played an important 
role in water resources development in the 
Arkansas River, serving as vice president of 
the Oklahoma Planning and Resources 
Board and as the Oklahoma representative 
on the Arkansas-White-Red River Basins 
Interagency Committee. He was instru- 
mental in the development of the Arkansas 
River navigation project. It has been said 
that no single man in Oklahoma or Arkan- 
sas was more responsible for the successful 
promotion of the Arkansas River Basin de- 
velopment than Newt Graham. Mr. Graham 
died in 1957 at the age of 74. 


ESTIMATED COST TO THE UNITED STATES IF 
LEGISLATION IS ENACTED 


Enactment of this legislation will not re- 
sult in any cost to the United States. 
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VIEWS OF THE FEDERAL AGENCIES 
The Department of the Army and the 
Bureau of the Budget indicate they have 
no objection to enactment of this legisla- 
tion. 
COMMITTEE VIEWS 
In view of the contributions made by 
Newt Graham to the comprehensive devel- 
opment of the Arkansas River Basin, the 
committee considers it fitting to designate 
one of the projects in the system in his 
honor. The committee therefore recom- 
mends passage of S. 1500. 


`~ 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, when 
did the application of the rule of ger- 
maneness expire? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At 3:24 
p.m. 

Mr. MANSFIELD; So I was within my 
rights under that rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Chair. 


S. 3876—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL ECO- 
NOMIC EQUITY BOARD 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, John 
Maynard Keynes, the father of the “new” 
economic theory, once said that: 

“There is no harm in being sometimes 
wrong—especially if one is promptly 
found out.” 

It is high time that we recognize that 
the economic and fiscal policies being 
pursued by our Government are not 
working and that the Nation’s economy 
is in very serious trouble. 

Inflation, as we know, had become a 
burdensome problem before the present 
administration took office, and many had 
hoped, as was promised, that the policies 
of this administration would bring eco- 
nomic stability. 

Instead, we have now witnessed, during 
more than one-third of President Nixon’s 
term in office, continuing and increasing 
inflation at an intolerable rate, higher 
unemployment, which threatens to in- 
crease still further, and the highest in- 
terest rates since the Civil War—all at 
the same time. 

We have seen America’s housing in- 
dustry become more depressed and less 
able to meet the housing crisis of this 
country, depressed profits in most indus- 
tries—with the exception of the big banks 
which are realizing the highest profits in 
history—increased failures of small busi- 
nesses, the worst decline in the stock 
market since 1929-32—and I am in- 
formed that it dropped sharply again to- 
day—and an increasing lack of con- 
fidence in the economy generally and in 
the economic policies of the Government. 

For a good while, various spokesmen 
regularly assured us that the “game 
plan” of the administration was working 
and that the effort to get the economy 
on the right track was near “schedule.” 
These statements have now been proved 
by events to have been too optimistic. 
And optimistic statements have proved 
to be no substitute for effective policy. 

An initial mistake made by the Nixon 
administration was its announcement 
against any voluntary guideposts or 
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guidelines on wages and prices, eyen in 
the basic industries. Such voluntary 
restraints are by no means perfect, but 
coupled with the proper monetary and 
fiscal actions could have served as a 
very useful component of effective eco- 
nomic policy. The announcement of the 
“hands-off” attitude which this admin- 
istration intended to follow, on the other 
hand, proved to be a direct encourage- 
ment to inflationary increases, and we 
have seen prices in such basic industries 
as steel and copper go up several times 
since this administration took office. 
Basic price increases such as these have 
then rolled through the economy like 
ocean waves. 

The administration has mistakenly 
continued to recommend unnecessarily 
high appropriations for nonessential 
military and other purposes. It has 
called for the funding of the ABM and 
the SST. It has not moved rapidly 
enough to disengage from the Indochina 
war. It has not been willing to join in 
congressional efforts to reduce the num- 
bers of our troops stationed in Europe. 

Consequently, as we now know, the 
1970 and 1971 budgets will be deficit 
budgets, not surplus budgets as should 
have been true. 

There never was a real surplus in the 
1971 budget recommended by the Presi- 
dent. Despite the fact that it gained 
cash on the credit side of the ledger 
by recommending a one-shot sale of 
strategic reserve material, the Budget 
erroneously overestimated revenue— 
particularly corporate revenue—and 
made unjustified assumptions based 
upon the unrealistic hope that personnel 
pay raises could be deferred and postal 
rate increases could be swiftly enacted 
as recommended. 

Congress still has an opportunity to 
reduce this budget, and it should assume 
this important fiscal responsibility, 
though the effort will be hampered seri- 
ously unless the administration reverses 
some of its policy decisions and puts its 
full influence into the struggle. 

The fiscal situation being as it now is, 
there seems little prospect that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board will voluntarily de- 
cide, as it should, to change its high 
interest rate, tight-money policy. This 
policy, concurred in by the administra- 
tion, has, although interest rates did dip 
a little briefly, produced the highest in- 
terest rates since the Civil War—with all 
of the unfair distortions and inequitable 
effects too much reliance on monetary 
policy always creates in our economy. 
The burden of the monetary policy is 
unfairly distributed, and credit does not 
get where it is needed most nor where 
the proper social goals require it to go. 

Administration spokesmen from time 
to time, with incredible disregard for the 
human beings and families behind the 
statistics, have spoken of the necessity 
for unemployment to continue to increase 
if they were “going to get control of the 
economy.” There has been consistent re- 
fusal to say what rate of unemployment 
would be unacceptable. Rather, there has 
been uniform predictions by various ad- 
ministration officials that unemployment 
will go still higher. 

It is indefensible deliberately to in- 
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crease the numbers of the jobless without 
providing for a decent income mainte- 
nance system and a manpower program 
which assures a job for all those who are 
willing and able to work. 

On February 20 of this year, I spoke 
in Oklahoma City concerning the eco- 
nomic policies of this administration, 
stating: 

The result of these policies is that, while 
there are huge and growing backlogs in hous- 
ing needs, home construction has been dras- 
tically slowed. 

While there is tremendous demand for 
goods and products, idle plant capacity is 
purposely forced upward. 

While hundreds of thousands are already 
looking for work, the unemployment rate is 
deliberately pushed higher. 


At that time, I suggested the creation 
of a National Economic Equity Board to 
set up voluntary guidelines on prices and 
wages, with the additional standby 
power, if it was found necessary, to insti- 
tute price and wage freezes for up to 6 
months in order to give the economy time 
to cool off and get back to normal. 

I said further at that time: 

I do not like the idea of wage and price 
controls any more than the next person. But 
I think the system I propose would be far 
preferable to the misguided economic poli- 
cies of this Administration which deliberate- 
ly drive interest rates up out of sight and 
send hundreds of thousands into the job- 
less lines. 


I ask unanimous consent that a full 
copy of my February 1970 statement may 
be printed in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HARRIS. Since I made that state- 
ment last February, prices have con- 
tinued to rise, the unemployment rate 
has continued to increase, interest rates, 
which declined slightly, have now risen 
again to their highest level in 100 
years, and the stock market has 
continued its alarming decline. 

Last week, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reported that retail prices rose an- 
other 0.6 percent in April, the biggest 
jump since last December. Particularly 
disturbing about this increase was the 
fact that significant increases in home 
insurance, repairs, utilities, and real 
property taxes were reported, which indi- 
cated even more difficulty for the home- 
buyer and the housing industry in 
general. 

Today, the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age fell further to 641.36, a 7-year low. 
This is a decline from 932.68 in the index 
since January 20, 1969, when President 
Nixon took office—a net decline of ap- 
proximately 30 percent. 

The last announcement concerning the 
unemployment rate was perhaps the sin- 
gle most disturbing development in the 
economy. Unemployment has now 
reached 4.8 percent, which was more than 
the administration had earlier estimated 
it would be for the entire year of 1970. 
Since President Nixon took office, the rate 
of unemployment has increased by a net 
of 1.5 percent. 

Moreover, the jobless rate in urban 
poverty areas has risen to 6.6 percent, as 
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compared to 5.6 percent in 1969, and for 
black people from 7 percent to 8 percent, 
the first increase since at least 1967. The 
teenage jobless rate has risen to 15.7 per- 
cent, and for black teenagers it has in- 
creased to 32 percent, up from 13.9 per- 
cent and 20.9 percent, respectively. 

The housing industry continues to suf- 
fer from high interest rates and tight 
money, and housing starts are down by 
more than 30 percent. 

Last week, as I have indicated, we also 
witnessed the announcement of the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, Mr. 
Robert P. Mayo, that budget deficits are 
expected for 1970 and 1971 fiscal years, 
an announcement which, of course, did 
not provide any encouragement on the 
economic front. 

Added to these miseries is the tragic 
and mistaken escalation of the war in 
Indochina. The expansion of the war into 
Cambodia and the renewed bombings, 
however limited, will be costly to this 
country, economically as well as in other 
more serious ways. 

The best judgment of most of the eco- 
nomic experts with whom I have dis- 
cussed these serious problems recently is 
that the prospects are not good that con- 
tinuation of the administration’s present 
policies will bring the necessary economic 
stability our country must have. 

It is their judgment that, given the 
continuation of present policies, unem- 
ployment will continue to rise, inflation 
will continue at an intolerable rate, and 
interest rates will not come down 
appreciably. 

These conditions cannot and must not 
be allowed to continue and worsen. New 
action is urgently needed. 

I believe that we cannot get our Na- 
tion’s economy back under proper control 
and on a fully acceptable basis until we 
have liquidated our involvement in the 
war in Indochina. I have previously 
proposed that this be accomplished 
through an Indochina-wide conference 
seeking a true neutralization of Laos, 
Cambodia, and Vietnam, and a more 
rapid and systematic withdrawal of our 
troops from the whole area. I support 
and am a cosponsor of the pending Coop- 
er-Church amendment on Cambodia, 
the proposed legislation to repeal the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution, and the McGoy- 
ern-Hatfield amendment to end the war. 
I hope that the administration may see 
the additional economic urgency for tak- 
ing, by Executive action, the steps which 
these legislative measures propose. 

I hope, too, that the administration 
will, because of the urgent economic 
situation in the country, send to Con- 
gress a revised budget, cutting military 
and other such recommended appropria- 
tions so that a surplus will be provided in 
the budget, rather than the deficit which 
is now expected. 

I hope that the administration will 
join in support of a realistic income 
maintenance system in America and 
legislation to assure a job in this country 
for all those willing and able to work. 
This latter.is particularly pressing be- 
cause of the high unemployment result- 
ing from. present economic policies, as 
well as the increasing numbers of those 
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who are coming home and who will be 
coming home from Vietnam. 

More particularly, I am today intro- 
ducing a four-part legislative proposal 
for immediate attention to the economic 
problems of the country: 

First, the measure I am introducing 
would establish a national Economic 
Equity Advisory Commission composed 
of 12 members appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with representatives from labor, 
management, government, the consu- 
mer, the financial community, and other 
segments of our society. This Commis- 
sion would consider and recommend to 
Congress and the President steps which 
should be taken to improve economic 
stability and to establish means by 
which all these groups can best work 
together to meet our serious economic 
problems. 

I note parenthetically that President 
Nixon could—and should—convene.such 
a commission or conference on his own 
pra! without legislation, immedi- 
ately. 

Second, the legislation I am today in- 
troducing would create a National Eco- 
nomic Equity Board with the power to 
set voluntary guidelines on prices, wages, 
fees, services, and other forms of in- 
come. This legislation would institution- 
alize what has come to be called “jaw- 
boning” and would use public opinion 
to help keep increases within some rea- 
sonable and justifiable limits. 

While voluntary guidelines alone will 
not provide all the answers needed, it is 
a well documented fact that the increase 
in prices in certain key industries was 
considerably less when guidelines were 
in effect during the former administra- 
tion than the 6 percent rate of such price 
increases we have seen since the adop- 
tion of the hands-off policy of the 
present administration. 

This five-man Board, appointed by the 
President, would, after study and hear- 
ings, prepare and publish standards of 
criteria which would enable all con- 
cerned, including the general public, ‘to 
judge whether proposed increases in 
prices, wages, fees, services and other 
forms of income would or would not be 
in the public interest. 

In the event any action taken by man- 
agement, labor, any professional groups, 
or any other person, with regard to 
prices, wages or other form of income 
was contrary to the public’s interest, the 
Board would have the responsibility of 
informing the public on this decision and 
its effect. 

The Board would also have the respon- 
sibility of examining key and important 
decisions of the Federal Government 
that would have a significant, economic 
impact. 

For purposes of highlighting and for 
information-gatherng purposes, any par- 
ticular economic decision about to be 
made or already made could be the sub- 
ject matter for hearings to be conducted 
by the Board. The mere prospect of pub- 


lic hearings might make a difference in 
decisions. 


Reports on at least a semiannual basis 
would be made by the Board to the Pres- 
ident and to the Congress. Reports would 
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be made on a more frequent basis if sig- 
nificant economic events required. The 
Board could recommend executive action 
or additional legislation that might be 
necessary to assist in gaining and main- 
taining economic stability. 

An editorial in the New York Times 
of May 21, 1970, endorses this general 
concept, and I’ ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the REC- 
ORD at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LEN). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I note 
parenthetically that President Nixon 
could—and should—alone or through a 
board appointed by him, institute wage 
and price guidelines, without additional 
legislation, immediately. 

Third, the legislation which I am in- 
troducing would provide for credit con- 
trols to be instituted by the Federal 
Reserve Board upon action by the Na- 
tional Economic Equity Board. Some- 
thing must be done immediately to bring 
down. high interest rates. Such high in- 
terest rates across the board do not solve 
the problem of inflation. The proper so- 
cial goals are not served. A few people 
are making a great deal of extra money, 
all to the great detriment of the majority 
of our people. Legislation already in ef- 
fect would provide for credit rationing 
upon the decision of the President, sim- 
ilar to those powers granted to the Pres- 
ident during the Korean war so that 
interest rates would come down and 
money would be allowed to go where it 
is needed most. The legislation which I 
am today introducing would allow such 
credit rationing to be instituted by ac- 
tion of the National Economic Equity 
Board. 

I note parenthetically that President 
Nixon could—and should—use the credit 
rationing powers he already has, without 
additional legislation, immediately. 

Fourth, the legislation which I am to- 
day introducing would give the National 
Economic Equity Board the power, if it 
found it necessary, to institute price and 
wage freezes for up to 6 months to halt 
the present inflationary spiral. Congress 
by concurrent resolution could veto or 
terminate any such freeze instituted by 
the Board, and the power of the Board 
to establish such a freeze would expire 
1 year following the effective date of 
the legislation. 

I note parenthetically that the Pres- 
ident and his advisers should consider 
seriously the necessity for these standby 
powers, immediately. 

Mr. President, I hope we have learned 
some important economic lessons in re- 
cent years—particularly, that our re- 
sources are not unlimited and that effec- 
tive economic action delayed results in 
increasingly difficult economic problems. 

We know a great deal more about how 
to get an economy moving than we do 
about how to bring back stability after 
the economy gets out of hand. 

The economic indicators are now con- 
fused and conflicting. Each new report 
is more disturbing—and presents no 
more clear a signal—than the last. 

As Columnist Tom Braden. recently 
put it, we seem to be fighting inflation 
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in the morning and recession in the af- 
ternoon. We cannot continue to drift. 
Inaction is action—but a worse kind of 
action because its results are less con- 
trollable. 

Action now may not be fully popular, 
but it is required because the alterna- 
tives—unconscionably high unemploy~ 
ment, high interest rates, and high infla- 
tion—are worse. 

I do not present a perfect plan. It is 
one plan. I hope that the legislative pro- 
posal which I make will be discussed and 
debated and that from that discussion 
and debate it may be perfected or even 
replaced by ideas which emerge and 
prove better. 

Xam pleased that in recent days such 
figures as the distinguished majority 
leader of the Senate Mr: MANSFIELD, 
Mayor John Lindsay, former Supreme 
Court Justice, Secretary of Labor, and 
U.N. Ambassador Arthur Goldberg have 
all spoken out concerning the possibility 
of wage and price freezes. 

The idea must now enter the legisla- 
tive arena and be elevated to serious and 
sober legislative and Executive consider- 
ation within the Government. Therefore, 
while I am confident this legislation may 
be improved upon, I am introducing it so 
that the need for urgent action may be- 
come more generally understood and that 
more people may become aware that con- 
tinuation of present fiscal and monetary 
policies will continue to produce unsatis- 
factory economic conditions. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
legislation which I have been discussing: 
I.ask that it be received and appropri- 
ately referred, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief summary of the bill’s 
provisions may be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

Ihe PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DoLE). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, a summary of the bill will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3876) to establish a Na- 
tional Economic Equity Board to protect 
the public interest in price stability and 
the control of inflation, introduced by 
Mr. Harris, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

The text of the summary is as follows: 
SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF THE Act To ESTAB- 
LISH A NATIONAL Economic Equrrx BOARD. 
SECTION 1 

This Section provides that the Act will be 
cited as the “National Economic Equity 
Act.” 

SECTION 2 

This Section sets forth the findings and 

purposes of the Act, Reference is made in 


the section to diminishing purchasing power, 
higher interest costs, reduced job oppor- 
tunities and other hardships arising from 
inflation which the Government, having the 
power to do so, should control more effec- 
tively. 

SECTION 3 


This Section provides for the establish- 
ment of the Board. The Board is to be com- 
posed of five members to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. One of the members of 
the Board shall be designated by the Presi- 
dent to serve as Chairman. 
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The Board is required to report) at least 
semi-annually to the President and to Con- 
gress. 

SECTION 4 

This Section provides for the establish- 
ment of an Advisory Commission to the 
Board. The Commission is to be composed 
of twelve members to be appointed: by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The members are to be 
representative of labor, management, Göy- 
ernment and the consumer. 

The Commission shall meet at least 
monthly and shall advise and consult with 
the Board with respect.to matters of policy 
arising in connection with the activities and 
function of the Board. 


SECTION 5 


This Section provides for the Board to pre- 
pare and, publish standards and criteria by 
which the decisions with respect to employ- 
ment income, self-employment income, and 
property income, can be measured in terms 
of their inflationary impact upon the econ- 
omy. In determining the standards the 
Board could hold hearings and would have 
the power to gather information and mate- 
rials necessary in making such decisions. 

The Board would, when a general adjust- 
ment in the-price of any product or service 
occurs or is about to occur, make and pub- 
lish reports, and take other appropriate ac- 
tion to collect and disseminate such infor- 
mation and data concerning the adjustment 
as Will provide a sound basis for informed 
public opinion. 

SECTION 6 

This Section would give the Board author- 
ity, after fully utilizing the powers conferred 
by Section 5, and after deciding that infla- 
tionary forces within the economy cannot be 
controlled effectively through voluntary 
Means and that such forces constitute a 
direct and imminent threat to the economic 
stability of the Nation, to impose a freeze 
prohibiting the sale, delivery, or purchase of 
any commodity, service, or property at a 
price, rental, commission, rate, fee, charge, 
or allowance higher than that at which the 
same or any similar or comparable com- 
modity, service or property was generally 
sold, delivered, or purchased in such base 
period as the Board determines and speci- 
fies in such order, and the payment or re- 
ceipt of any salary, wage, or other compen- 
sation higher than that paid for the same or 
comparable services in any such base period. 

Any freeze issued by the Board shall ter- 
minate upon the expiration of 180 days un- 
less terminated earlier by Congress. 

SECTION 7 

This Section sets forth that it shall be un- 
lawful for any person to violate any freeze 
order issued under Section 6. 

SECTION 8 

This Section provides the sanctions for any 
violations of a freeze order under Section 6. 
Criminal and civil actions are provided for 
as well as the right of the Board to institute 
actions in certain cases. 

SECTION 9 

This Section establishes jurisdiction in the 
district courts of the United States for viola- 
tions under the Act. 

SECTION 10 

This Section authorizes the Board, by reg- 
ulation, subpoena, or otherwise, to obtain 
such information from inspection of books, 
records, or by testimony as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of the Act. 

SECTION 11 

This Section sets forth the general powers 
of the Board which include such items as, 
issuing rules and regulations; appointing and 
fixing the compensation of personnel; ob- 
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taining the services of experts and consult- 
ants; utilizing volunteers and uncompen- 
sated personnel; and obtaining of assistance 
from other departments and agencies of the 
Government. 
SECTION 12 

This Section provides for certain miscel- 
laneous matters including the authorization 
of such funds as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of the Act. 

SECTION 13 

This Section provides that the authority 
conferred by the Act in regard to mandatory 
price and wage restraints terminates upon 
the expiration of one year after the date of 
enactment, except that in the event a freeze 
order is issued by the Board under Section 
6, such authority shall terminate as provided 
in such order unless the Congress shall, by 
concurrent resolution, otherwise provide. 


Exurerr 1 
STATEMENT OF U.S. SENATOR FRED R. HARRIS 


OKLAHOMA CrIry, OKLA—The economic 
policies of this Administration are terribly 
out of kilter. 

Inflation is at its worst since 1951, inter- 
est rates are at their highest level since the 
civil war and people are being laid off their 
jobs in alarming numbers. 

The Administration deplores inflation but 
has mistakenly refused to even speak out 
against wage and price increases, even in the 
basic industries, or to set up voluntary 
guidelines. 

The Administration has also been dread- 
fully mistaken in its high interest rate 
policy. 

The results of these policies is that, while 
there are huge and growing backlogs in 
housing needs, home construction has been 
drastically slowed. 

While there is tremendous demand for 
goods and products, idle plant capacity is 
purposely forced upward. 

While hundreds of thousands are already 
looking for work, the unemployment rate 
is deliberately pushed higher. 

I say it is a wretched and heartless policy 
that makes men go jobless in order to slow 
down the economy, 

By refusing to take the steps which it 
should have taken, this Administration has 
brought us to the point where more drastic 
measures are now ne 

I propose the creation of a National Eco- 
nomic Equity Board to set up voluntary 
guidelines on prices and wages. 

The Board, which should be composed of 
representatives of both management and 
labor, would hold hearings and issue findings 
and focus the spotlight of public opinion on 
wage and price decisions. 

The Board should have the power if neces- 
sary to institute wage and price freezes for 
up to six months in order to give the econ- 
omy time to cool off and get back to normal. 

I do not like the idea of wage and price 
controls any more than the next person. But 
I think the system I propose would be far 
preferable to the misguided economic poli- 
cies of this Administration which deliber- 
ately drives interest rates up out of sight 
and sends hundreds of thousands into the 
jobless lines. 


Exursrr 2 
STRENGTHENING THE Economy: III 

After inveighing against jawboning and 
wage-price guideposts since he took office, 
President Nixon is now confronted with im- 
portant defections in his own ranks from 
this position. 

Dr. Arthur F. Burns, whom Mr. Nixon sent 
from the White House to the Federal Reserve 
Board chairmanship, has publicly declared 
that some sort of temporary wage-price re- 
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straint program could play a “useful—albeit 
a very modest—role” in shortening the time 
in which prices keep rising despite the slow- 
ing economy. And Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development George Romney has 
called for a presidential “watchdog” commis- 
sion to hold up inflationary price and wage 
actions to public notice. 

It is far from sure that the views of even 
such highly placed critics will prevail. The 
President’s chief economic adviser, Dr. Paul 
W. McCracken, though insisting as he has 
many times in the past that he is not “theo- 
logically” opposed to guideposts, doubts that 
they would do much good. Other Presidential 
advisers, such as Labor Secretary George 
Shultz and Herbert Stein, a member of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, take an anti- 
guidepost position so doctrinaire that it 
might well be called “theological,” in Dr. Mc- 
Cracken’s terms. Attorney General Mitchell 
added his powerful voice against wage and 
price controls a day or two ago. 

The President himself has gone to great 
lengths to assert his scorn of both direct con- 
trols and voluntary wage-price restraints, 
which he seems to lump together as equally 
pernicious and useless. But the course of 
the economy may well depend on whether 
the President can be persuaded to move to a 
more practical and less ideological position 
on this crucial issue. 

The fact is that wage-price restraints have 
an important role to play in the present in- 
fiationary climate of the United States. The 
guideposts would indeed be useless in a time 
of excess demand, caused by overly stimula- 
tive fiscal and monetary policy. It was the 
blunder of President Johnson in trying to 
build a Vietnam war economy on top of a 
fully employed civilian economy that splin- 
tered the old wage-price guideposts which 
had played a useful part in the earlier Ken- 
nedy-Johnson years. 

Today the economy is clearly not suffer- 
ing from excess demand. On the contrary, 
output is shrinking and unemployment ris- 
ing, but inflation persists—a nasty hangover 
of forces set in motion by the preceding de- 
mand-pull inflation. In current circum- 
stances, the right wage-price, or, as it is 
sometimes called, “Incomes” policy could 
knock out inflationary expectations and in- 
duce business and labor to practice restraint 
in their own as well as the public interest. 

What would such a policy involve? First, 
it would require that the President himself 
demonstrate his own commitment to the 
new approach. 

Second, President Nixon would have to do 
everything possible to gain the support of 
both business and labor. If labor should re- 
fuse to go along—as has been true in Canada 
where Prime Minister Trudeau has launched 
his own incomes policy—business coopera- 
tion could still help to slow the rate of price 
advance, stiffen management resistance to 
labor at the bargaining table, and bring extra 
pressure to bear on organized labor, which 
has never relished accusations of bad citizen- 
ship. 

Third, the President should appoint a 
high-level Price, Wage and Productivity 
Board, which should certainly call attention 
to irresponsible wage and price behavior, but 
whose role should go beyond that. The board 
should also seek to attack highly inflation- 
ary situations in such fields as medical and 
hospital services, building construction, and 
other key trouble spots. And it should pro- 
pose means of creating incentives for spur- 
ring productivity gains—without which any 
wage increases tend to be inflationary. While 
the board is commencing its studies and re- 
ports, which are bound to take time if they 
are to make sense, the President should 
without delay issue a call to business and 
labor to practice the utmost restraint dur- 
ing this period of national economic crisis. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15628) to 
amend the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, for a 
good many days the Members of this 
body have expressed their views on the 
President's action in Cambodia. Mean- 
time, our GTI's and their Vietnam allies 
continue to sweep the Cambodian sanc- 
tuaries clean of opposition, to capture 
large quantities of equipment and sup- 
plies, and to secure the area against fur- 
ther use for some time to come against 
our troops in South Vietnam. 

As of this morning, Defense Depart- 
ment figures list 7,857 Vietcong dead and 
1,770 prisoners; 10,942 individual wea- 
pons and 1,618 crew-served weapons cap- 
tured. More than 15,800 rocket rounds, 
26,749 mortar rounds, and 7,686,792 small 
arms ammunition have also been cap- 
tured. 

More than 6,600 bunkers have been de- 
stroyed—these are poured concrete bunk- 
ers, Mr. President—and 4,517 tons of rice, 
representing 198,748 man-months of pro- 
visions, have been captured. 

This is a most impressive record of 
achievement, and by any standard of 
measurement, it must be conceded that 
the President’s decision to knock out the 
Cambodian sanctuaries was a sound one 
tactically and strategically. If it is to be 
criticized on military grounds, it would 
seem that the action should have been 
taken sooner, and perhaps our process of 
Vietnamization would now be much fur- 
ther along than it actually is at this 
point. 

There is full agreement that action 
against Cambodian sanctuaries will op- 
erate to save many American lives, en- 
able strengthening of South Vietnam, 
and assuring the schedule for withdraw- 
ing the 150,000 U.S. troops as ordered by 
President Nixon. 

While we have been discussing this 
matter before us, each of us has of 
course been assessing public attitudes on 
the President’s action. Despite the cam- 
pus turmoil, the tremendous influx in 
mail opposing the President’s action, 
and the thousands of opponents who 
have visited Capitol Hill in recent days, 
a clear picture of national sentiment 
supporting Mr. Nixon’s decision is now 
emerging. The Newsweek magazine poll 
of last week and the Harris poll pub- 
lished in today’s Washington Post are 
indicative of the samplings of public 
opinion, which show that a majority of 
the people believe the President made 
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the right decision, and that they trust 
him to compiete the action successfully 
and withdraw our troops as he promised 
he would do. 

The campus turmoil is the most tragic 
and discouraging byproduct of the Presi- 
dent’s decision. Many of us were 
heartened—I know that I was heartened 
—to learn of the experience at a girls’ 
school when less than 100 members of 
the student body of 700 signed petitions 
either for or against the President’s 
action. Those who signed were about 
equally divided, but the significant fac- 
tor is that the vast majority of the girls 
declined to sign at all because, as one 
student put it, they did not know enough 
about the situation to make an intelli- 
gent judgment. 

This fair-minded and constructive 
attitude is the response which I am sure 
most Americans would make. With an 
intelligence which fortunately is the 
trademark of American voters, our con- 
stituents generally recognize that the 
President and his military advisors have 
the experience and information neces- 
sary to make the right decisions. 

They know also that President Nixon 
has kept his word on Vietnam. He 
promised that if he were elected, he 
would end the war honorably. He is do- 
ing that. Until he violates the trust of 
the people, he deserves their confidence 
and support. I am confident that he will 
not violate that trust. 

When tempers rise and patience wears 
thin, it is helpful to remember that this 
is not President Nixon’s war. It is one 
which he inherited. He promised to end 
it and that is precisely what he is en- 
gaged in doing. 

He is the fifth American President to 
be faced with the problem of Vietnam. 
President Truman was the first to send 
advisers into that country. 

President Eisenhower increased the 
number of advisers. But, Mr. President, 
when he left office, there were only 700 
men there. President Kennedy sent the 
first 16,000 fighting troops, and before he 
left office President Johnson had in- 
creased our fighting strength to 532,500 
men. 

Since President Nixon took office, he 
had reduced our troops’ strength on May 
7 to 428,750 men, a decrease of 103,750. 
His April decision to go into Cambodia 
also assures that he will be able to keep 
his promise of bringing another 150,000 
men home within the coming year. 

Mr. President, we all want to end the 
war as quickly as possible. There is no 
disagreement on that. A successful, re- 
sponsible conclusion must be planned 
and implemented by the President and 
his military advisors. Any action on the 
part of this body which inhibits their 
tactical plans is a great mistake which, 
rather than extricating us, may mire us 
even more deeply in a situation we all 
want to conclude as quickly as possible. 

Mr. President, with respect to the vote 
which is scheduled to be taken tomorrow 
afternoon, having to do with text which 
would modify the preamble of the so- 
called Church-Cooper amendment, I 
would like to say that it would be most 
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difficult to object to modifying the lan- 
guage of the proposed amendment to the 
Foreign Military Sales Act. 

I intend, therefore, to support the 
modification. However, as so modified the 
Church-Cooper amendment is still not 
acceptable, in my judgment. 

The acceptance of the provision that 
will be added tomorrow will not lessen 
the potential danger which the amend- 
ment itself poses to an effective solution 
of the Vietnam situation. Accordingly, 
I will not cast my vote in favor of the 
principal amendment known as the 
Church-Cooper amendment. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S PLEDGE WITH 
RESPECT TO LAWLESSNESS AND 
CRIME 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, one of 
Mr. Nixon’s pledges when he was elected 
President of the United States was to do 
something about the lawlessness and 
crime that has gripped the Nation, In 
formulating his administration’s law 
enforcement program, he ascertained 
that certain additional law enforcement 
tools were needed to get the job done 
properly. Since the beginning of his term 
in office, Mr. Nixon, through his Attor- 
ney General John Mitchell, has sub- 
mitted more than 20 criminal law pro- 
cedural or substantive reforms to this 
Congress. As ranking Republican on the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, I have had 
the privilege of sponsoring many of these 
proposals. 

Mr. President, this body has been quite 
diligent in acting on this list of 22 bills, 
which I will later enumerate. Extensive 
hearings have been held on many of 
these measures. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee has reported and the Senate has ap- 
proved 10 of them and sent them to the 
other body. Hearings by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee are still in progress on 
a number of the bills. One of them is 
awaiting action by the entire committee, 
having received approval by the subcom- 
mittee and another has been referred 
to the Finance Committee after receiv- 
ing Judiciary Committee approval. 

But Mr. President, notwithstanding 
this, it is with regret that we note the 
sorry fact that not a single bill on this 
list or of this nature has been placed 
before the President for his signature 
to make it a law. 

BAR ASSOCIATION'S HELP 

The President made this very point in 
& letter dated May 22, to the President 
of the American Bar Association, Ber- 
nard Segal. In soliciting the aid of the 
bar association in getting his legislative 
program enacted, Mr. Nixon asked for 
their support in “urging the Congress 
to act speedily on the crime legislation 
which lies before it.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this letter be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

THE BILLS ARE CONSTITUTIONAL 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, many 
persons are contending that some of Mr. 
Nixon’s crime proposals are “patently 
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unconstitutional” or repressive against 
one class of our citizens. They would 
have us believe that the purpose of these 
bills is to give the police tools and means 
to harass and intimidate our citizens and 
allow the police to act in an unwarranted 
manner. These charges are unfounded. 

Mr. President, I do not support uncon- 
stitutional proposals. Attorney General 
Mitchell and the Department of Justice 
do not support unconstitutional propos- 
als. Most certainly, President Nixon does 
not support unconstitutional proposals. 
These bills have received many days and 
long periods of thoughtful consideration 
by competent, experienced constitutional 
and legislative counsel before being 
submitted. 

For example, Mr. President, Richard 
Kleindienst, the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, testified before 
the Constitutional Rights Subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee in 
support of S. 2600, a bill that would re- 
form the Bail Reform Act of 1966 and 
would allow the court to consider “dan- 
ger” to the community as a factor before 
releasing a person arrested for the com- 
mission of a crime. This proposal, more 
commonly referred to as the “pre-trial 
detention” bill has received quite a bit of 
adverse publicity and has generated 
much controversy. A similar provision is 
currently in the House version of the 
District of Columbia Court Reform and 
Criminal Procedures Act. This bill is in 
conference, and the Senate will be asked 
to approve a conference report with this 
provision, or a similar provision in it, 
very soon. 

So that those Members of the Senate 
who are not already familiar with this 
new procedure can put it in the proper 
perspective, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Kleindienst’s statement be 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD fol- 
lowing my remarks today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

SENATE HAS MADE COMMENDABLE PROGRESS 

Mr. HRUSKA. Although Mr. Nixon has 
submitted or endorsed more than 20 
criminal law reforms in this Congress, 
not one of these bills has reached his 
desk for signature into law. These are 
bills that are essential if the lawlessness 
and crime are to be dealt with effectively. 

The District of Columbia Court Re- 
organization and Criminal Procedures 
Act, which I mentioned above, is now in 
conference and is the closest to enact- 
ment. This bill encompasses a complete 
reorganization of the District’s criminal 
justice system. New courts are created 
and additional judges are added. 

The Senate has also considered, and 
passed, a revision of the statutes con- 
trolling drugs and dangerous substances; 
and a bill to better enable the govern- 
ment to control and cope with organized 
crime, or the mafia as it is commonly 
called. 

Both of these bills were passed by sub- 
stantial votes after many days of debate 
and after many weeks and months of 
consideration and analysis by the Judi- 
ciary Committee. The subcommittee in 
that instance had as its chairman the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. McCLe.- 
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LAN) and he is an acknowledged au- 
thority in this field of legislation. 

The Controlled Dangerous Substances 
Act (S. 3246) passed the Senate by 82 
to 0 on January 28, 1970, and the Or- 
ganized Crime Control Act, another des- 
perately needed measure, passed the Sen- 
ate 73 to 1 on January 23, 1970. Both of 
these are major legislative proposals. The 
organized crime bill has ten separate 
titles, for example, Both have provisions 
that are objectionable to some members 
of this Congress. But the Senate did what 
has to be done when it is faced with a 
tough job, it debated the issue and it 
voted it up or down as the case may be. 
The result, of course, was that the bills 
were approved by the Senate overwhelm- 
ingly and thus are one step closer to the 
President’s desk. 

Certainly, these bills will excite some 
opposition. There are many changes of 
far-reaching import contained therein. 
But the Congress must do its job and 
consider them in committee and then 
deliberate them on the floor and pass 
that part of the program which in its 
judgment is the most acceptable version. 

MANY OTHER PROPOSALS PENDING 
IN COMMITTEES 

The administration has submitted a 
number of other reforms which have not 
been incorporated into any of the bills 
I have discussed above. Although not as 
far reaching in effect as the major bills, 
they nonetheless are still necessary and 
should be passed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
following my remarks a list of these bills 
which shows a brief explanation and 
chronology. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

FAR-REACHING PROPOSALS 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, these 
proposals range from an amendment to 
the wagering tax laws to the creation 
of a procedure to allow the police to ob- 
tain nontestimonial evidence prior to 
actually making an arrest. 

What each of them do demonstrate 
is an attitude on the part of the admin- 
istration to take advantage of existing 
case law to expedite the administration 
of criminal justice. 

The proposals are designed to aid the 
police to conduct better investigations, 
to expedite the trial of lawsuits, to en- 
able the prisons to actually rehabilitate 
instead of just incapacitate and further 
corrupt and so on. These proposals 
demonstrate an awareness that criminal 
justice is in a sad state of disrepair and 
must be improved at all levels if law and 
order are to be restored and maintained. 

THE SERIOUSNESS OF THE CRIME PROBLEM 


Mr. President, much has been accom- 
plished by the administration in the last 
year and one-half to reduce the high 
crime rate. Recently, the President an- 
nounced that the District of Columbia’s 
crime rate was turning down. 

This reduction and many of the other 
favorable signs that the situation is im- 
proving are very encouraging and can 
be attributed to a firmness by the police 
and a dedication by the President and 
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Attorney General to get the job done as 
was promised. during the last election 
campaign. As was reported in an editori- 
al appearing in this morning’s Washing- 
ton Post, “The District has no problems 
more serious than crime and the feeling 
we get is that the police are at last be- 
ginning to find some of the solutions to 
it.’ I ask unanimous consent. that the 
full text of this editorial appear follow- 
ing my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, not- 
withstanding the gratifying reports of a 
reduced crime rate as referred to, the 
fact is that the incidence and volume of 
crime is still far too substantial. There 
are limitations to progress in this direc- 
tion unless the judicial and the law en- 
forcement machinery and resources are 
revised, updated, and improved. 

Mr. President, I suggest that we get to 
our. task. It is with some regret that I 
notice there has been an attempt to put 
this matter.on a partisan political basis. 
I say this is highly. regrettable, even de- 
plorable. 

For example, as early as January we 
had a situation where it was announced 
in the Washington Post that “Democrats 
Will blame GOP for rising crime.” Part of 
this release quotes one Member of Con- 
gress as saying: 

i CRIME-IN-THE-STREETS ISSUE 


“President Nixon campaigned on a promise 
to reduce crime by getting a new Attorney 
General.” But “despite that emphasis on ‘law 
and order’ in the 1968 campaign,” “the fact 


is that the rate of crime in the United States 
has gone up 11 per cent during the first year 
of President Nixon's term in office, Robberies 
were up 15 per cent and armed holdups in- 
creased by 18 per cent.” 


Mr. President, when there are’some 20 
bills proposed to the Congress, when one 
body has processed and approved some 
10 of them and there. has been virtually 
no action in other parts of Congress, both 
Houses being under control of, the party 
of which this Senator is not a member, I 
wonder how much validity can attach to 
the headlines that “Democrats will blame 
GOP for rising crime.” 

Here is a story in February. entitled 
“GOP Is Hit on Crime Crisis.” One of 
the statements reads: 

We are still waiting for any administration 
legislation at all-on nationwide prison re- 
form, nationwide court reform, nationwide 
narcotics treatment programs and for the 
amendments sorely needed to strengthen the 
Omnibus Crime and Safe Streets Act. 


Mr. President, it was last September 
9, that a very comprehensive prison re- 
form. bill was introduced in this body, S. 
2875. It has not yet become law. I under- 
stand that the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee is ready to act on this bill. 

Nationwide court reform is called for. 
That is certainly one of the aims of the 
Omnibus Judgeship bill and also in the 
District of Columbia Court Reorganiza- 
tion Act. Narcotics law reorganization 
was passed in this body by an overwhelm- 
ing vote in January. Yet, we have noth- 
ing from the other body on the enact- 
ment of these bills. 

In that same February story, there 
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was. an accusation that probably the 
greatest “bill robbery” of them all con- 
sisted of seeking credit for organized 
crime legislation introduced before Pres- 
ident Nixon took office, by the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN). That 
bill passed the Senate on January 23 by 
a vote of 73 to 1. Insofar as political 
eredit is concerned, I, who have been a 
cosponsor of that measure not only in 
this Congress but the Congress before, 
wish to stand here and in all seriousness 
say that the greatest credit for any single 
individual to have for the passage of that 
bill is the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
MCCLELLAN). 

I know of no campaign or no assertion 
that it was President Nixon who drafted 
that- bill. He did not do any such thing, 
but he considers it essential legislation. 
However, certain titles are administra- 
tion. sponsored. I am sure the President 
would be particularly pleased if the Con- 
gress would gather together their intel- 
ligence, resources, time, and diligent ef- 
forts to get it into a stage where it could 
be delivered to 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, placed on his. desk, there to get his 
signature and become law. 

I do not know that there is any par- 
ticular great credit. that can be given to 
any single individual. on any of these 
matters. It is the combined effort of 
many people, and that is the way it 
should be, 

But the point the Senator from. Ne- 
braska is making now is that the effort to 
improve law enforcement. in this coun- 
try must not get into the field of partisan 
politics. If that happens, I would feel 
constrained to suggest that the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record will show that it is not 
the, President’s party that is in control 
or in charge of either House of this 
Congress. 

I prefer not to-go into that, because I 
have observed, om the -basis of many 
years in Congress, that in the job of im- 
proving the law-enforcement system, 
there is very little in that process that is 
a political, partisan subject. Many of us 
differ on philosophy, We can be strict 
constructionists, or we may be judicial 
activists, We can possess so-called liberal 
attitudes or, on certain types of legisla- 
tion, we may be in favor of a stricter dis- 
cipline, I have noted a minimum of em- 
phasis on whether we. are Republicans 
and Democrats when. dealing with the 
safety and security of society. So I think 
it is to be deplored if that should happen 
now. 

I have an idea that, if this question is 
going to be resolved in the political fo- 
rum, the fact that the political processes 
in the legislative branch have not pro- 
ceeded with the sense of urgency that 
this problem deserves will be one of the 
elements that will be brought out. If that 
contingency happens, the Senator from 
Nebraska intends to make that fact clear 
and widely known. 

There are other commentaries as well, 
one as late as April 30. An article ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Sun, headlined, 
‘Democrats Say That Nixon Has His 
Priorities Backward.” In.that appraisal, 
there is hardly anything that the Presi- 
dent came ahead on, Fortunately for 
America, the bulk of the American, peo- 
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ple did not believe that, and the. polls 
have so indicated. However, there is one 
particular part of this assessment and 
the list of priorities I should like to com- 
ment on in this article. 

The proposal was made that the Dem- 
ocrats ask for a billion dollars next year 
to fight crime and to escalate that by $1 
billion until by 1975 nearly $5 billion 
would be spent each year “to bring 
America’s system of justice up to date.” 

Mr.. President, the Attorney General 
has testified that his Department cannot 
productively spend more than $480 mil- 
lion in the law enforcement assistance 
administration. That is a big pile of 
money. 

Last year, the appropriation was $268 
million. This money is to be spent con- 
sistent with a brand new concept, where- 
by increasing sums of money will be al- 
lowed in block grants to each one of the 
50 States to strengthen and improve the 
law enforcement system in each State. 

The throwing of huge sums of money 
indiscriminately and without proper 
planning and emphasis would do more 
harm than good. 

It is reported that the other body has 
just about reached the conclusion that 
it will authorize for fiscal year 1971 $650 
million. Planning calls for an authoriza- 
tion in the range of $1 billion for fiscal 
1972. 

That is the way to go about it. But to 
say of a problem as grave as this, “we will 
throw out $1 billion and, in successive 
years, more billions of dollars until $5 
billion by 1975 is spent,” without laying 
the proper foundation, is a story that 
has been experienced too often in na- 
tional planning. Money is not the an- 
swer to every problem. Certainly in 
urban planning that idea has been used, 
and it has not worked. f 

Anyway the suggestion by another 
Member of this Congress is: 

The solution to mounting violent crime 
must come from the Democratic Party, 
which understands that people are not sta- 
tistics and that money, manpower, and moti- 
vation stop crime, rather than slogans, 


bumper strips, and simpleminded repressive 
legislation. 


Mr. President, this body has passed 
10 long law-enforcement improvement 
bills. The body in which this particular 
person resides has had an opportunity 
to act on those 10. The Senator from 
Nebraska maintains that those are not 
“bumper strips.” They are not ‘‘simple- 
minded legislation.” They are not “slo- 
gans.” They are well-thought-out pro- 
posals, under which the law enforcement 
procedures of national as well as State 
and local political subdivisions can bene- 
fit only after their enactment into law. 

Much has been done, but much re- 
mains to be done. Certainly the police 
force in the District of Columbia, for ex- 
ample, are to be commended for its prog- 
ress. The improvement in that crime 
picture is reflected by added policemen 
and greater firmness in police function- 
ing. But, as I have indicated, improve- 
ment in the law enforcement program 
can be limited due to that approach. New 
tools are needed for criminals are more 
sophisticated. 

The Congress ought not to let the ad- 
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ministration stand alone, in its fight 
against crime. We must give them the 
tools that they need and act with dis- 
patch and favorably on the legislation 
now before us. 

Again I want to say that this is a field 
in which partisan political considera- 
tions have no business. To the extent 
that they do exist, I think it is unfor- 
tunate, to say the least. But if it has to 
be met on that basis, I have an idea that 
it will not be the President’s party that 
will be found to be derelict. 

Again I pay tribute to the leadership 
on this side, and particularly to the 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, who have done so much to facili- 
tate so many of these proposals and are 
continuing their efforts. Several Mem- 
bers of the House Judiciary Committee 
deserve commendation as well. I urge 
them to act in consort and promptly. 

EXHIBIT 1 
LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT TO MR. BERNARD 

SEGAL, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN BAR 

ASSOCIATION 
Mr. BERNARD G. SEGAL, 

President, American Bar Association, The 
Mayfiower Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR BERNIE: I was most- -appreciative to 
have had an opportunity to discuss the issue 
of crime with the American: Bar Association 
Board of Governors yesterday. The reduction 
of crime is of paramount importance to this 
society and I haye pledged and pursued the 
strongest measures within my power and au- 
thority to resolye this problem. 

Today, Mayor Walter Washington reported 
to me that the April statistics for the more 
serious crimes here in the District of Colum- 
bia dropped below those of March—the fifth 
consecutive month in this downward pat- 
tern. The Mayor pointed out that in Novem- 
ber, the mumber of crimes reported in the 
more serious categories totaled 6,071—a daily 
average of 202.4. This daily average decreased 
to 187.4 in December, to 176.9 in January, to 
171.1 in February, to 170.2 in March—and 
then to last month's 164.2 offenses. The total 
percentage decrease is 19%. In the District 
we have authorized extra police manpower, 
broadened our attack on drug abuse, and 
encouraged more vigorous prosecution of 
cases through the courts to eliminate a very 
serious backlog. 

While we can be heartened by this evidence 
of improvement in the District of Columbia, 
we have been seriously constricted in our 
ability to wage our campaign against crime 
because of the Congressional delay in pro- 
viding us with necessary new tools to do the 
job. Major legislative proposals to fight or- 
ganized crime, narcotics abuse, street crime, 
pornography and crime in the District of 
Columbia have been introduced, discussed, 
debated. While the District of Columbia 
crime package has progressed to Conference 
not a single bill has reached my desk for 
signature. 

I iterate my request of yesterday for your 
support in urging the Congress to act speed- 
ily on the crime legislation which Hes before 
it. As I mentioned, we have either submitted 
or strongly endorsed 20 items of significant 
crime legislation now pending in the Con- 
gress. Some of these proposals have been 
pending for as long as 15 months. While some 
of these provisions are controversial, many 
are not, and all demand prompt Congres- 
sional attention. It is inexplicabie to me how 
Congress can delay enactment of these pro- 
posals—either as introduced or amended— 
given the gravity of the crime situation con- 
fronting our people in these times. 

I would appreciate all the assistance you 
can provide in this vital and needed effort. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD M. Nrxon. 
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ExuHIsiT 2 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD G, KLEINDIENST, DEP- 
UTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE 

S. 2600 AND RELATED BILLS AMENDING THE BAIL 
REFORM ACT OF 1966 TO AUTHORIZE THE 
LIMITED PRETRIAL DETENTION OF DANGEROUS 
DEFENDANTS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 
committee, the Administration has been 
anxious for some time to present its views 
on our pretrial detention bill before this 
subcommittee. 

We have been anxious to testify because 
we believe the bill is constitutional, workable, 
and urgently needed, and that rather than 
transferring it “to some sort of Smithsonian 
Institution of legal curiosities,” the Congress 
should incorporate it promptly into the U.S. 
Code. 


We are also anxious to set the record 
straight about several misconceptions which 
have achieved notoriety in the public dia- 
logue. 

Since some members of the subcommittee 
have indicated that they perhaps hold views 
different from ours on the wisdom of this 
legislation, these hearings should provide a 
welcome opportunity to examine the issues 
squarely and honestly. 

In 1965, Robert M. Cipes, a distinguished 
legal scholar, wrote in Moore’s Federal Prac- 
tice that: 

“The formulation and expression of a 
public policy favoring pretrial release without 
pecuniary conditions, and the consequent 
pressure on traditional bail practices, may 
eventually require open consideration of pre- 
ventive detention. As parole for the poor de- 
fendant increasingly becomes the rule, rather 
than the exception, the means of detaining 
the allegedly dangerous person will disap- 
pear, At the same time, the rate of recidivism 
of released defendants may give rise to 
counter-reform ....” 

This brief quotation sums up precisely 
what has happened in the federal system. 
In 1966, under the leadership of Senator 
Ervin and members of the subcommittee, 
Congress approved the Bail Reform Act, a 
historic bill which sought to minimize the 
use of money bond as a means of detention 
and a barrier to freedom. 

As we review that Act today, no one dis- 
putes the merit of its basic objectives. 

As written by the Congress, however, and 
as interpreted by the courts, the Bail Re- 
form Act absolutely precludes a trial judge 
from considering danger to the community 
in setting conditions of pretrial release in a 
non-capital case. 

This development, together with the vir- 
tual elimination of money bond, has indeed 
put pressure on traditional bail practices; 
for, historically, danger to the community 
has been considered by trial judges who 
could manipulate money bond to effect de- 
tention. 

We believe that bail manipulation for this 
purpose is undesirable, not because it suc- 
cessfully detains some dangerous defendants 
before trial, but because in practice it is un- 
reliable, discriminatory, and utterly hypo- 
critical, It provides no set standards or due 
process safeguards to protect a defendant 
under suspicion; and because it lacks an 
open, visible determination of dangerous- 
ness, it offers almost nothing for a court to 
review. 

But eliminating money bond does not 
eliminate the social need to detain those per- 
sons who pose a serious threat to the pub- 
lic safety. This is the issue in pretrial deten- 
tion. 

Under the Bail Reform Act, every de- 
fendant charged with forcible rape, arson, 
kidnapping, armed robbery, burglary, bank 
robbery, mayhem, manslaughter, and as- 
sault with intent to kill has an absolute, un- 
equivocal statutory right to release before 
trial, unless there is substantial evidence 
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that he will. attempt escape. The almost 
inevitable result of this statutory mandate 
has been an unacceptable incidence of pre- 
trial recidivism among felony defendants 
who have been released. 

The imperative necessity to deal with these 
dangerous defendants in federal courts, and 
the deep desire of this Administration to 
root out the hypocrisy of money bail in the 
legal system, impelled our sponsorship of 
this legislation. 

Let me be explicit. 

This Administration did not invent pre- 
trial detention. It was considered by this 
subcommittee and by the House Judiciary 
Committee in the mid-1960s as a logical 
component of bail reform. At hearings be- 
fore you in 1965, former Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark said that the Department of 
Justice had “given much consideration to 
legislation which would expressly permit pre- 
ventive detention.” He described a plan quite 
similar to our bill, saying: 

“This is a straight-forward approach. It 
is similar to the system used in most parts 
of the world. It promotes candor, eliminates 
indirection, and abolishes money or lack of 
it as the determinant of release before trial 
+. « [I]t specifically authorizes the courts to 
hold a highly dangerous defendant who has 
adequate funds to/meet any bail imposed.” 

Although Mr. Clark did not endorse the 
proposal, it should be noted that he spoke 
before the Bail Reform Act was passed and 
without the ability to foresee the appalling 
122 percent increase in the District’s serious 
crime since 1965. 

In 1966, the President’s Commission on 
Crime in the District of Columbia recom- 
mended that legislation be adopted to au- 
thorize the pretrial detention of those de- 
fendants who present “a truly high risk to 
the safety of the community.” It further ob- 
served that, “After considering the opposing 
arguments, the majority-concludes that. the 
courts are presently capable of identifying 
those defendants who pose so. great a threat 
to the community that they. should not be 
released, and that a constitutionally sound 
statute authorizing detention in certain 
cases can be drawn.” 

In July of 1968, the D.c. Metropolitan 
Police Department undertook a Study of 130 
persons indicted for armed robbery and re- 
leased during fiscal 1967. The department 
determined that 34.6 percent of those de- 
fendants were indicted for at least one fel- 
ony while on bail. 

In a later study, the United States Attor- 
ney’s Office collected data on 557 robbery 
defendants indicted during calendar 1968. 
Some 70 percent of the 345 defendants re- 
leased before trial were reportedly rearrested 
fora new crime, 

Subsequently, the Judicial Council Com- 
mittee to Study the Operation of the Bail 
Reform Act in the District of Columbia re- 
viewed the U.S. Attorney's investigation. 
Taking a sample of 140 of the 557 robbery 
defendants, the Committee determined that 
63.7 percent of the 105 defendants released 
were rearrested while on bail, thus confirm- 
ing the substance of the original findings. 

It is important to note that while these 
Studies were confined to robbery defendants, 
they focused upon all the defendants in- 
dicted within a given category over the 
course of 12 months. One assumes that a 
study which considers the total number of 
defendants within a category will be more 
accurate than a study which considers only 
part of the number. 

These studies and statistics prompted two 
distinguished members of the Judiciary 
Committee, Senator Joseph Tydings of Mary- 
land and Senator Robert Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia to sponsor legislation on pretrial 
detention. Senator Byrd told the Subcom- 
mittee on February 4, 1969, that “. . . there 
has now been sufficient experience under the 
1966 law to demonstrate certain of its weak- 
nesses and the fact that it is proving a 
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windfall to the chronic violent criminal.” 
Senator Tydings testified that “Recidivism 
during bail is an especially acute problem 
in the District of Columbia.” 

This was the situation that confronted 
the new Administration when it assumed 
office 16 months ago, On the basis of the 
disturbing evidence before him, the Presi- 
dent concluded, as Senator Tydings and 
Senator Byrd had concluded, that legislation 
was needed to authorize the limited pretrial 
detention of dangerous defendants. 

Since the President’s call for this legis- 
lation on January 31, 1969, two additional 
crime commissions—the Judicial Council 
Committee to Study the Operation of the 
Bail Reform Act in the District of Columbia 
and the Advisory Panel Against Armed 
Violence—have openly supported pretrial 
detention. 

On April 7, 1970, the National Bureau of 
Standards published the preliminary report 
of its study of criminal court data relating 
to the pretrial release of defendants in the 
District of Columbia. This study was made 
to analyze what could be learned from 
criminal justice records about the rearrests 
of a small sample of defendants given pre- 
trial release. It also analyzed the concept 
of “dangerousness” to the extent possible 
from the limited data collected. 

The study focused on 426 defendants who 
were released before trial during four weeks 
in the first half of 1968. The Report revealed 
that 17 percent of 147 felony defendants 
were rearrested during pretrial release. 
Seventeen percent of the defendants charged 
with “violent crimes” and 25 percent of 
the defendants charged with “dangerous 
crimes” were rearrested on bail. Altogether, 
11 percent of the 426 defendants, including 
those charged with misdemeanors, were re- 
arrested for new offenses, If nothing else, the 
NBS Report confirms our contention that a 
substantial amount of crime is being com- 
mitted by persons released on bail; corre- 
spondingly, it undermines the assertion that 
“offenses committed by persons released on 
bail are approximately 6 percent of the total 
crime figure.” 

Of special significance is the Report's esti- 
mate of recidivism as related to important 
crime factors that were beyond the scope of 
the study. The Report indicated that, given 
the low crime clearance rate by police (29 
percent for the period covered) and the fact 
that some 30 percent more rearrests would 
have been identified had the analysts been 
able to extend their data search outside the 
District, the true recidivist rate would be 
much greater than that reported. The rate 
would approach 40 percent. Moreover, if the 
data could account for the amount of crime 
actually committed but not reported and for 
the amount of crime which would probably 
have been committed by the defendants in 
the study who were not released, the recidi- 
vism rate would be considerably higher than 
40 percent. (A separate statement on the NBS 
Report is submitted to the subcommittee 
with this testimony.) 

These figures are consistent with the ex- 
perience in other cities. For example, officials 
in Philadelphia report that in 1969, 37 per- 
cent of the persons arrested on burglary 
charges were on bail at the time. Thirty-four 
percent of the suspects in robbery cases had 
been free on bail. Twenty-nine percent of 
the homicide suspects were free on ball at 
the time of the crime. (See Philadelphia In- 
quirer, April 20, 1970, at 31.) 

However, we believe a compelling rationale 
exists for amending the Bail Reform Act 
without a panoply of studies and statistics. 
Accurate statistics on crime and recidivism 
would require complete reporting of crimi- 
nal offenses, plus a police solution rate of 
100 percent. They would also require a per- 
fectly coordinated interchange of data 
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among different jurisdictions. This we can- 
not provide. 

On the basis of experience and common 
sense, we know that a small number of 
highly dangerous, recidivistic non-capital de- 
fendants exist in the federal system. Under 
present law, the Government of the United 
States is legally powerless to detain any of 
these non-capital defendants on grounds of 

rousness before trial. 

A defendant charged with any of the se- 
rious non-capital offenses that were listed 
earlier has a statutory right to pretrial re- 
lease. Thus, according to the language of the 
Bail Reform Act, a defendant could be 
caught in the middle of an armed robbery— 
he could shoot at citizens and police—he 
could be desperately addicted to heroin— 
and he could have a long record of violent 
crime—and he would still be entitled to pre- 
trial release. 

Senator Scott observed recently that John 
Dillinger robbed at least 13 banks, three su- 
permarkets, a mill, a drugstore, and a tavern 
before he was first captured in 1933. Today, 
under the Bail Reform Act, John Dillinger 
would be guaranteed a pretrial release in the 
District of Columbia. 

Police have arrested a person charged with 
planting 35 bombs in buildings around New 
York City, including one that exploded in 
the Public Library. The man was purportedly 
apprehended while planting a bomb at an 
Army recruiting booth. At the present time, 
the federal government—though not the 
New York State government—has no power 
whatever to detain such a person on grounds 
of dangerousness pending trial. 

Police in New York City are also said to be 
looking for a man suspected of giving re- 
peated heroin injections to an 8-year-old 
girl as well as several of her classmates. In 
federal jurisdictions under the Bail Reform 
Act, a court would be forbidden to consider 
potential danger to the community in grant- 
ing such a person pretrial release. 

Without a change in the present law, the 
sudden abolition of capital punishment by 
legislative action or judicial decision would 
render the government incapable of detain- 
ing any defendant before trial, regardless of 
the threat he posed to others. 

Society has the inherent right to protect 
its members, for limited periods through due 
process procedures, from persons who pose @ 
serious threat to life and safety. It is un- 
eonscionable for the Congress of the United 
States to deny the federal government the 
legal authority to exercise this right. 

No extensive studies were needed by this 
subcommittee five years ago when it author- 
ized the pretrial detention of defendants 
charged with kidnapping and rape. Today, 
however, it is argued that our proposal to 
authorize the pretrial detention of these 
same offenders is “unconstitutional, unwork- 
able, and unjustified” and “smacks of a police 
state.” All that has transpired between then 
and now is the Supreme Court’s decision in 
United States v. Jackson, 390 U.S. 570 (1968), 
which invalidated the statutory clause mak- 
ing Kidnapping a capital offense. 

As a consequence of the Jackson decision, 
rape cannot be punished capitally in the 
District of Columbia because the penalty pro- 
vision in the District’s rape statute is like- 
wise invalid, It is my understanding that 
unless the Supreme Court reverses the deci- 
sion of Alford v. North Carolina, 405 F. 2d 
340 (4th Cir. 1968), the same result will ob- 
tain in North Carolina, 

We reject the theory that governments 
are forbidden by the federal Constitution 
from making these serious, non-capital of- 
fenses bailable as a matter of sound judicial 
discretion rather than a matter of absolute 
right. New York courts have been vested with 
such discretion since colonial times. 

There is little to indicate that speedy 
trials, by themselves, are a satisfactory an- 
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swer to these recidivism problems. Of course, 
they will be helpful; but the type of person 
about whom we are concerned is not likely 
to suspend his criminal activity for 60 days 
while awaiting trial. On the contrary, the 
narcotics addict, the incorrigible trouble- 
maker, the defendant who wishes to “bank 
roll” his family, and the man out for a “last 
fling” have every motive to accelerate their 
offenses. Any notion that a heroin addict, 
with a $100-a-day habit, is suddenly going 
to control himself for eight weeks is some- 
what at odds with the real world. 

There is a third rationale for pretrial de- 
tention. Even under the Bail Reform Act, 
many felony defendants are being detained 
before trial in the District of Columbia and 
perhaps elsewhere. Inasmuch as there is 
only one capital offense in the District (first 
degree murder) which permits the courts 
to deny bail, the great bulk of defendants 
not released are being detained through the 
historic expedient of setting money bond. 

The United States Attorney’s study of 557 
robbery defendants in calendar 1968 revealed 
that 212 defendants were not released. 

The National Bureau of Standards Report 
indicates that money bond was required of 
52 percent of the 217 felony defendants eli- 
gible for release. Altogether, of the 654 de- 
fendanis eligible for release, at least 186 were 
held in custody. 

While there is no doubt whatever that 
many of the defendants thus detained were 
dangerous and should not have been re- 
leased, the Bail Reform Act forbids deten- 
tion on these grounds. Consequently, in 
every situation where a defendant was de- 
tained on grounds of dangerousness, the le- 
gal system was grossly dishonest. 

As the Washington Post puts it, the Bail 
Reform Act is “a constant irritant in the 
judicial process.” Today, federal judges are 
faced with an agonizing decision when a 
dangerous defendant stands before them. 
They must either disregard the mandate of 
the Bail Reform Act by setting bail beyond 
the defendant’s means, or they must shut 
their eyes to community danger. One course 
perpetuates hypocrisy; the other course is 
hazardous to society. 

Open pretrial detention would eliminate 
hypocrisy from the bail system. Under the 
legislation we propose, defendants would be 
afforded a due process hearing in which they 
would gain a significant measure of protec- 
tion against arbitrary determinations. 

The Administration is opposed to a system 
in which a rich dangerous defendant can 
gain his freedom but a poor non-dangerous 
defendant cannot. 


CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS 


We find nothing in the Eighth Amend- 
ment or the Due Process clause of the Fifth 
Amendment that bars the enactment of pre- 
trial detention. 

The Eighth Amendment provides that “Ex- 
cessive bail shall not be required. . . .” This 
language does not establish a right to bail; 
it forbids judges from requiring excessive 
bond in cases where the defendant has a 
statutory right to bail. In Carlson y. Landon, 
342 US. 524 (1952), the Supreme Court 
stated that: 

The bail clause was lifted with slight 
changes from the English Bill of Rights Act. 
In England that clause has never been 
thought to accord a right to bail in all cases, 
but merely to provide that bail shall not be 
excessive in those cases where it is proper to 
grant bail. When this clause was carried over 
into our Bill of Rights, nothing was said that 
indicated any different concept. The Eighth 
Amendment has not prevented Congress 
from defining the classes of cases in which 
bail shall be allowed in this country. Thus 
in criminal cases bail is not compulsory 
where the punishment may be death. In- 
deed, the very language of the Amendment 
fails to say all arrests must be bailable.” 
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This interpretation was reaffirmed in the 
recent case of United States ex rel. Coving- 
ton v. Coparo, 297 F. Supp. 203 (S.D. N.Y. 
1969), in which the court said: 

*.. , Congress could, without running 
afoul of the Eighth Amendment, .. . pro- 
vide ... that persons accused of kidnap- 
ping, bank robbery with force and violence, 
or other serious non-capital crimes are not 
entitled to bail as a matter of right.” 

This view of the Amendment is supported 
by several considerations. For example, in 
1789, when the Eighth Amendment was 
drafted, contemporary constitutions in Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, and Vermont set 
out an absolute right to bail in non-capital 
cases. The right to bail language in these 
constitutions, in the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787, and in the Judiciary Act of 1789 was 
familiar to the framers of the Bill of Rights, 
but it was not selected for the Eighth 
Amendment. Instead, the framers relied on 
the “excessive bail” language from the Eng- 
lish Bill of Rights. 

Every state except Illinois has an “exces- 
sive bail” clause in its state constitution. 
More than 35 states also have clauses which 
establish an absolute right to bail in non- 
capital cases. The likelihood that the men 
who wrote these constitutions intended the 
two bail clauses to mean exactly the same 
thing is remote. In any event, an “exces- 
sive bail” clause has never been construed in 
any state to establish by itself a right to bail 
in non-capital cases. On the contrary, state 
court decisions are consistent with the in- 
terpretation advanced by the Supreme Court 
in Carlson v. Landon. 

Historical research reveals that early 
American bail provisions all excepted capital 
offenses from a right to bail. This is signifi- 
cant, for at the time these measures were 
drafted, most serious offenses, including 


robbery, rape, and arson, were capital of- 
fenses and thus not bailable as a matter of 
right. See Mitchell, Bail Reform and the 


Constitutionality of Pretrial Detention, 55 
Va. L. Rey. 1223 (1969). It passes belief to 
suppose that Congress must now retain its 
power to execute a dangerous rapist in order 
to hold him before trial. If this were what 
the Amendment required, the easy way to 
skirt it would be to classify all serious of- 
fenses as capital offenses. No one would act- 
ually have to be executed to create the au- 
thority in courts to deny bail. 

But if the Eighth Amendment really 
established a “right” to bail, it is hard to 
conceive how Congress could create excep- 
tions to that right simply by penalizing of- 
fenses with death. Nowhere does the Eighth 
Amendment authorize exceptions for capital 
offenses. Nowhere does it authorize the de- 
nial of bail when witnesses or jurors are 
threatened, or when a defendant is charged 
with an offense during his parole, or when 
extradition proceedings are pending—yet 
these exceptions have frequently been ap- 
proved. 

If the Eighth Amendment established an 
absolute right to bail, one wonders how the 
American Law Institute, as far back as 1927, 
could have included a provision for pretrial 
detention in its Model Code of Criminal 
Procedure. One wonders how the American 
Bar Association today can advocate the revo- 
cation of bail when a defendant commits a 
crime during his pretrial release. 

It has sometimes been argued that if Con- 
gress can determine which offenses are bail- 
able and which offenses are not, then it 
could abolish the right to bail and the 
Eighth Amendment would become meaning- 
less. But that is not the case. Although no 
one has ever contemplated abolishing the 
right to bail completely, the Due Process 
clause would certainly bar a total abolition, 
for such an extreme move could not be de- 
fended for all offenses. Even if bailable 
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offenses were wholly abolished by Congress, 
judicial history demonstrates that courts 
would have inherent power to bail defend- 
ants. They have done so repeatedly through- 
out the country, even when expressly for- 
bidden by statute. 

The extreme interpretation of the Eighth 
Amendment favored by opponents of pre- 
trial detention would have disastrous con- 
sequences if the Amendment were applied in 
the states. For example, the bail provision in 
the Michigan Constitution would be uncon- 
stitutional, for it authorizes the denial of bail 
to defendants accused of murder, although 
murder in Michigan is a non-~-capital offense. 
The bail provisions in the constitutions of 
Florida, Rhode Island, and Maine would be 
unconstitutional because they permit the 
denial of bail in certain non-capital cases. 
Voters in Oregon would be denied the right 
next week to approve Section 11 of the pro- 
posed Oregon Bill of Rights: 

“Every person, before judgment of convic- 
tion, is entitled to bail by sufficient surety, 
but excessive bail shall not be required. Bail 
may be denied to a person ed with a 
crime or offense punishable capitally or by 
life imprisonment, giving due weight to the 
evidence and to the nature and circum- 
stances of the event...” 

These and other points, which are amply 
supported by authority, substantiate our 
position on the Eighth Amendment. And this 
is crucial. For if it is determined that Con- 
gress can create categories of offenses which 
are not automatically bailable, the Due Proc- 
ess objections begin to fail. The Due Process 
clause has not barred other instances of cus- 
tody before trial. Given proper procedures, 
juveniles may be detained; sexual psycho- 
paths and the mentally disturbed may be de- 
tained; aliens, addicts, parolees, and accused 
persons who have fied across state lines may 
be detained. The Bail Reform Act permits 
preventive detention to prevent flight. People 
may be detained in official custody if the in- 
terests of society so require. 

What remains is a concern for the fair- 
ness and reasonableness of the procedures by 
which this detention is lawfully consum- 
mated. 

Under the legislation we propose, no one 
will be held in pretrial detention unless (1) 
he comes within one of a group of carefully 
chosen categories of defendants who may 
pose a danger to society, (2) the judge finds 
that the defendant cannot be released on any 
condition that would reasonably assure the 
safety of the community, and (8) there is a 
“substantial probability” of the defendant's 
ultimate conviction. 

Under S. 2600, the government must pro- 
ceed against a defendant in a hearing of rec- 
ord. It must bear the burden of producing 
evidence and produce persuasion to a “sub- 
stantial probability”. At the hearing the de- 
fendant is entitled to counsel. He may pre- 
sent witmesses on his behalf and cross-ex- 
amine witnesses against him. He will not be 
detained unless the court finds in writing 
that no condition or combination of condi- 
tions of release will reasonably assure the 
safety of the community—a decision that 
may be appealed. 

If the defendant should be detained, he 
may not be held for more than 60 days. 
During his confinement, he is to be set 
apart from convicted offenders to the maxi- 
mum feasible extent. He may have virtually 
unlimited access to counsel. He may be re- 
leased for short perlods in custody to secure 
witnesses and procure evidence. Every effort 
will be made by the »rosecutior and the 
courts to schedule and hold a speedy trial. 

The soundness of the categories we have 
created is confirmed in the study by the 
NBS. Our theory was that persons in the 
“dangerous crimes” category were the most 
likely to be recidivists. The Report stated 
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that “the evidence seems sufficient to con- 
clude that those in the dangerous category 
can be expected to produce a much higher 
recidivism rate about three or four times 
as much—than those in the non-dangerous 
category.” The data also indicates that those 
in the “violent” category can be expected to 
produce a recidivism rate two times as great 
as those in the non-violent category. As the 
bill is drafted, detention of person: in the 
violent category requires definite additional 
evidence of recidivism. 

Some critics have argued that the court's 
ruling that a defendant is dangerous and 
that no condition of release will reasonably 
assure the safety of the community makes 
the judge a prognosticator of future behav- 
ior—which is allegedly unprecedented and 
unreliable. But, in truth, the legal system 
has always called upon the trial judge to 
make predictions of future behayior, from 
the first appearance after arrest until final 
sentencing. 

Under the Bail Reform Act, a judge is au- 
thorized to predict the likelihood of flight. 
In effect, he is authorized to predict whether 
the defendant is going to commit the offense 
of jumping bail. When a capital offense is 
charged, the judgc is directed to take danger 
to the community into consideration and 
assess whether the defendant will present a 
threat to the community if released. 

Moreover, every time a judge imposes or 
Suspends a sentence or grants or denies 
probation he makes a prediction about fu- 
ture behavior and the possibility o% rehabili- 
tation. Less than six months ago, the Senate 
voted in S. 30 to permit a judge tə sentence 
a “dangerous special offender” for up to 30 
years in prison, This is permitted when “a 
period of confinement longer” than the 
period provided for by the felony statute 
under which the defendant is convicted “is 
required for the protection of the public 
from further criminal conduct by the de- 
fendant.” 

Balancing the interests of the individual 
and the public is a dilemma inherent in a 
free society. The choices are difficult for 
conscientious men, Today, as we reconcile 
the tensions between order. and liberty, the 
pestilence of crime weighs heavily in the 
balance; for it threatens important liberties 
as well as our lives. 

Mr. Chairman, S. 2609 is a thoughtfully 
considered, carefully drafted response to the 
serious problem of crime on bail, It is a smail 
but essential part of the comprehensive leg- 
islative program against crime sponsored by 
this -dministration. I urge the subcommit- 


st to act favorably and promptly on this 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ANALYSIS OF THE RE- 
LATIONSHIP OF THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS STUDY TO THE DEPARTMENT'S 
PRETRIAL DETENTION PROPOSALS 


The discussion following the April release 
of the National Bureau of Standards limited 
District of Columbia study of recidivism 
while on retrial release suggests that addi- 
tional perspective is necessary in assessing 
the report. The NBS study focuses primarily 
On some 426 defendants who were released 
prior to trial in 4 weeks of 1968. Let us step 
back a moment and view the larger crime 
problem confronting the country and this 
city today. 

The FBI, in a release dated March 17, 1970, 
reported that serlous crime in the United 
States increased 11% in 1969 compared to 
1968. All Crime Index offenses increased in 
volume: crimes of violence were up 11%, 
forcible rape increased 16%, robbery in- 
creased 13%, aggravated assault 9%, 
murder 7%. Crimes against property in- 
creased 11% as a group. Compare this dis- 
tressing resume with that of the District of 
Columbia: 
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UCR KNOWN OFFENSES, 1968 AND 1969 


negligent 
man- 
slaughter 


Forcible 
rape 


195 
287 


260 
336 


While serious crime in the United States 
increased 11% in 1969, serious crime in the 
District of Columbia increased 27% in 1969, 
or 2% times more than the national in- 
crease. This city has faced a horrendous 
crime burden that has manifested an intoler- 
able upward trend. 

This Administration has sought from the 
Congress a comprehensive package of re- 
sources and changes for the criminal justice 
system of the District of Columbia, of which 
pretrial detention is one. We sought more 
police resources so that, among other things, 
the low crime clearance rate of some 29% or 
less could be improved. We sought greater 
resources and responsibilities for the D.C. 
Bail Agency and D.C. Legal Aid Agency, the 
latter to be expanded into a Public Defender 
Service. We sought a major reorganization 
and upgrading of the local court system; 
and we sought more resources for this sys- 
tem and ‘all supporting agencies. We sought 
also a carefully circumscribed procedure for 
pretrial detention of persons accused of cer- 
tain crimes and posing a serious danger to 
the community if released awaiting trial. 

These legislative objectives are essential to 
the goal of speedy and effective justice. 
No one of these proposals is itself sufficient 
to meet the needs of the community, nor 
have we suggested otherwise. The crime 
problem amply proves that it does not re- 
spond to staggered; or tentative, or piece- 
meal remedies. All parts of the criminal jus- 
tice system must improve together and be 
made to respond together, for even modest 
gains in the war on crime. 

Pretrial detention is only one component 
of this comprehensive approach, but, we 
contend, a most necessary and valuable com- 
ponent. We proposed pretrial detention 
provisions because we were convinced, by 
judgment, experience, and such studies, data 
and recommendations as are extant on the 
subject, that pretrial detention is justifiable, 
constitutional, workable and necessary, as 
indicated in my testimony. However, no ra- 
tional and informed person would suggest 
that there has been, or is now, any suffi- 
cient body of data, or statistical analysis or 
predictive tools regarding criminal behavior, 
that can substitute for informed judgment 
and experience. It has not been demon- 
strated, either that data in the criminal 
justice system could’ be used for meaning- 
ful statistical analysis without major revi- 
sion in the data system, nor that statistical 
analysis of data could resolve or “demon- 
strate" an issue of broad dimensions like 
recidivism. An evaluation of the feasibility 
of such data collection and statistical analy- 
sis was the primary purpose behind the com- 
missioning of the National Bureau of 
Standards study by the National Institute of 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice: 
“This pilot study was commissioned to as- 
semble and analyze a sample of the available 
data to determine if.a full scale data collec- 
tion and analysis effort would be worth- 
while.” 

We state unequivocally that the NBS 
study could not, and of course did not, de- 
termine all of the facts of crime and recidi- 
vism which must be considered in resolving 
the policy issues in pretrial detention. Nor 
did anyone at the Department of Justice 
or the National Bureau of Standards assume 
otherwise. Indeed, the NBS Report explicitly 
notes its many limitations in terms of the 
larger crime problem that pretrial detention 
addresses, as follows. 


Burglary— 
Aggravated breaking 
assault or entering 


Auto 


Robbery theft 


3, 103 
3, 621 


8, 622 
12, 423 


17,950 
22, 992 


7, 876 
11, 548 


11,354 
11, 364 


(1) Studies conducted by the National 
Crime Commission indicated that only about 
half of all serious crimes committed are re- 
ported to the police. In the period covered by 
the NBS Report, data showed that police made 
arrests in only 29% of the offenses reported 
to them. It can be inferred, on the basis of 
these points; that police made arrests in 
D.C. in fewer than 15% of the crimes com- 
mitted. There is no factual basis for directly 
equating rearrest during pretrial release 
with crime committed while on pretrial re- 
lease. Rather, the most reasonable inference 
is that a great deal of crime, either un- 
reported or not cleared, is committed by per- 
sons in & pretrial release status. The NBS 
Report suggests that if the defendants who 
were not arrested in over 71% of the cases 
were distributed between recidivist and non- 
recidivist cases in the same ratio as the 
sample, “then the true recidivist rate for 
pretrial detention would be much greater 
{than 11%]—approaching 40 percent.” 

(2) The NBS study of persons on pretrial 
release, by definition, did not relate to a sig- 
nificant set of defendants who especially had 
in their number the persons for whom pre- 
trial detention is specifically required—those 
charged with serious crime’and dangerous to 
society if released. The study Involved 654 
defendants’ charged with offenses, 426 of 
whom were released prior to trial. Study 
records indicated that 176 defendants were 
never released and 10 others were probably 
not released. Thus, 29% of the sample of 654 
were not released. By virtue of the scope of 
the study, many defendants in the sample 
to whom the criteria for pretrial detention 
would certainly apply were excluded from 
the study. 

(3) NBS examined information from the 
FBI Crime Career record which indicated 
that approximately 30% of the offenses in 
the record occur! im geographic jurisdictions 
other than the residence location. If this 
factor were applied to the NBS sample of 
released defendants; then the rearrest rate 
would increase from 11% to 14.3%. Moreover, 
this would increase the rearrest rate of per- 
sons charged with crimes of violence from 
17% to 22%, and of persons charged with 
dangerous crimes from 25% to 33%. There- 
fore, if the important crime data factors in 
points (1)-(3), which were beyond the scope 
of the NBS study, were considered the true 
rate of recidivism for pretrial release cases 
would be considerably greater than 40%. 

(4) Finally, the Report notes that its data 
base is so small that the results of the study 
may not be representative of the current 
situation or even of the 1968 time period. 
NBS does not suggest, nor can anyone validly 
defend, the application of the percentages 
derived from the 4-week sample in 1968 to 
the years 1969 or 1970. It has already been 
noted that crime in the District of Columbia 
increased 27% in 1969, or 24% times the na- 
tional increase in 1969. Moreover, 1968 was 
an aberrant year statistically in D.C. because 
of the April riots, This induced NBS to select 
4 weeks for its sample removed from the 
April riots’ time period. The first two weeks 
in January and February occurred at a char- 
acteristically low crime-rate period. This is 
seen graphically in the FBI's Uniform Crime 
Report's charts for the year 1968 at pp. 20-21. 
The UCR charts also indicate peak crime pe- 
riods for serious crimes (e.g., homicide, neg- 
ligent manslaughter, forcible rape, aggravat- 
ed assault, robbery, burglary) most of which 
occur at time periods different from those 
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covered by the sample weeks. We note also 
that the last two sample weeks in May and 
June, occur at low points in the data curve 
graphed at p. 97 in the NBS Report. 

All of this suggests that generalizations 
from the data cannot be validly and reliably 
made regarding 1970 and the current crime 
and recidivism situation. Furthermore, if one 
were to suggest that the data in the NBS Re- 
port is applicable to other or larger sets of 
defendants, or criminals, or recidivists, even 
in the same time period (January—June, 
1968), it would be incorrect to use the spe- 
cific -percentages appearing in the Report. 
NBS, when it released its preliminary Report, 
indicated confidence ranges for certain key 
percentages in the Report. Confidence ranges 
reflect a spread of percentages within which 
a similar sized but different sample of de- 
fendants are likely to fall. If the sample were 
enlarged, the ranges would spread. 

The ranges are as follows: 

(1) The overall rearrest rate of 11%, has a 
confidence range of 8-14%. 

(2). The rearrest rate (of persons released 
after an initial felony charge) of 17% has a 
eonfidence range of 11-23%. 

(3) The rearrest rate (of persons released 
after an initial violent crime charge) of 17% 
has a confidence range of 10-24%. 

(4) The rearrest rate (of persons released 
after an initial dangerous crime charge) of 
25% has a confidence range of 15-35%. 

Because of the many limitations surround- 
ing the study, it is folly to use individual 
percentages based on small numbers of de- 
fendants in the sample and generalize to a 
much larger population, such as, regarding 
the 5% figure on persons charged with yio- 
lent crimes who were rearrested for a violent 
crime, to suggest that 5 in 100 or 1 in 20 per- 
sons can be expected to commit subsequent 
violent crimes if released. Failure to note 
these serlous qualifications in using or rely- 
ing on specific data would be the casual use 
of averages which NBS cautioned against 
throughout its Report. 

The NBS study concludes that its data 
strongly support the “dangerous” criterion as 
& predictive device. It must be noted that 
there is no system anywhere for determining 
in advance that a given individual will en- 
gage in a specific form of behavior, be it 
criminal or non-criminal. Prediction devices 
at best estimate probabilities. Seat belts in 
autos are advised not because it is known in 
advance that an individual will be killed or 
injured if he doesn’t wear them. Rather, they 
are advised because if the driver gets into an 
accident, and if the accident is serious 
enough, there is real danger (1.e., a degree of 
probability) that he may be killed or injured. 
This advice is premised on a combination of 
elements: experience, judgment, and data. 
These same elements, to the extent possible, 
have been brought to bear in the Adminis- 
tration’s formulation of pretrial detention. 
We don’t need statistics (although we seek 
and welcome them) to conclude that crime 
is a major threat to life, limb and property in 
cur society and that it imposes intolerable 
social and economic burdens, There is ample 
evidence that every criminal justice system is 
a treadmill in which persons accused and 
convicted of crime reenter the system with 
tragic regularity. 

The NBS Report states the Administra- 
tion’s definition of dangerous crime in our 
proposed amendment to the Bail Reform Act 
of 1966. It then states (at p. 70 of the 
Report) : 

Such definitions, based upon experience 
and knowledge of officials in the Criminal 
Justice System, may well be necessary in lieu 
of more precise statistical formulations be- 
cause of the limited data currently available 
upon which to base these formulations. 

Significantly, the Report draws some gen- 
eral conclusions based on its various tests 
and analyses which materially support the 
Administration's Judgment in developing its 
criteria of dangerousness in the proposed 
amendments. The Report states: 
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The above data (at p. 113) strongly sug- 
gests that the ‘dangerous’ criterion is the 
best predictor of rearrest among the three 
criteria (felony, violent, dangerous); the evi- 
dence seems sufficient to conclude that those 
in the dangerous category can be expected 
to produce a much: higher recidivism rate— 
about 3 to 4 times as much—than those in 
the non-dangerous category. 

The NBS data also indicates that those in 
the violent category can be expected to pro- 
duce a recidivism rate 2 times as great as 
those in the non-violent category. NBS’s 
conclusions on the felony category are like- 
wise meaningful: 

Thevrearrest rate for defendants,on felony 
charges is much higher than that for mis- 
demeanants—probably twice as high. 

Rearrest for the more serious charges is 
strongly associated with defendants initially 
charged with felony. Thus, a recidivist on an 
initial felony charge is just about as likely 
to be charged again for a felony as for a 
misdemeanor, while recidivism by initial 
misdemeanants involved a felony in only 
about 14 of such instances. 

The NBS study sheds some perspective on 
the propensity of the sample defendants to 
be rearrested- over time. Rearrests were cal- 
culated per 1,000 days of pretrial release 
after presentment for 10 periods of 28 days 
each. The data suggests that the longer a de- 
fendant is released the more crime he is 
likely to commit, i.e., crime and duration of 
release are related. However, the data shows 
that crime ocours regularly and without sig- 
nificant increases or decreases for the sample 
defendants from the. frst period of 28 days 
and thereafter. Hence, there is no period of 
time after release that is more “critical” 
than others, rather, the danger of crime ex- 
ists upon release and continues throughout 
release, The obyious conclusion shown by the 
data is that the propensity for rearrest of 
the sample defendants is manifest immedi- 
ately in the first 28 days and continues for 
subsequent periods. 

Some have contended that the reason for 
crime after release is lack of a speedy trial, 
and have suggested that speedy trial will cure 
the bail recidivism problem, These conten- 
tions are unfounded. The NBS data indicates 
that the incidence of crime is not caused by 
delay of trial, andis not cured by a speedy 
trial, e.g., a trial in 30;,or 60, or 120 days, 
because crime occurs in all periods, includ- 
ing the first 30 days after release. 

The data is also significant in showing that 
the overall average index of crime per 1,000 
days of release for defendants classified dan- 
gerous is substantially higher than for those 
in any other category. These findings support 
the proposition that dangerous defendants 
should be detained immediately after charged 
and tried as quickly as possible, 


EXHIBIT 3 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM STATUS REPORT 
91st CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 
PENDING IN CONGRESS 
Crime 


General Immunity Legislation “Federal 
Immunity of Witnesses Act”; S. 2122 (Mc- 
Clellan, et al.): H.R. 11157 (Poff, et al.): 
Title II, S. 30 (McClellan, et al.) 

Status 

Supported by President in his statement 
to Congress on Organized Crime April 23, 
1969. Incorporated in S. 30 which passed the 
Senate January 23, 1970. 

Crime 

To amend section 504 of the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959; S. 3583 (Javits and Dominick); H.R. 
16407. (Quie and Ashbrook) 

Status 
Submitted to Congress March 11, 1970. 
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Crime 
Amend Federal Youth Corrections Act re 
Hearing Examiners; S. 3564 (Hruska); H.R. 
16353 (McCulloch, et al.). 
Status 


Submitted to Congress March 9, 

Passed the Senate on May 16, 1970. 
Crime 

Permit use of Community Treatment 
Centers by Probationers and Parolees 
(Finn); S. 3261 (Burdick); H.R. 2175 
(Celler). 

Criminal Justice Act Amendments; S. 1461 
(Hruska and Ervin); H.R. 9856 (McCulloch, 
et al). 


1970. 


Status 
Passed the Senate on April 30, 1970. Pend- 
ing with Subcommittee number 5, House 
Judiciary Committee. 
Crime 
Increase maximum fine under Sherman 
Act to $500,000; S: 3036. (Hruska and Hart); 
HR. 14116 (Celler). 
Status 
H.R. 14116 passed House February 16, 1970. 
Pending before full Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 
Crime 
Bail Reform Act Amendments; S. 2600 
(Hruska, et al); H.R. 12806 (McCulloch, 
et al.). 
Status 
Supported by President in his statement 
on the.District of Columbia January 31, 1969. 
Submitted to“Congress July 11, 1969. Pend- 
ing with Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights. 
Crime 
Wagering ‘Tax Act Amendments; S. 1624 
(Hruska) ; H.R. 322 (Poff). 
Status, 


Supported by President in his statement to 
Congress on Organized Crime April 23, 1969. 
Approved by Senate Judiciary Committee, 
April 21, 1970. Pending with House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Crime 

Illegal Gambling Business Control Act of 
1969; S. 2022 (Hruska, et_al.); H.R. 10683 
(McCulloch, et al.); Title VIII, S. 30 (Mc- 
Clellan, et al.) 

Status 

Supported by President in his statement to 
Congress on Organized Crime April 23, 1969. 
Submitted to Congress April 29, 1969. Incor- 
porated in S. 30 which passed the Senate 
January 23, 1970,.and is pending with Sub- 
committee No. 5, House Judiciary Committee. 

Crime 

Controlled Dangerous Substances Act of 
1969; S. 3246 (Dodd and Hruska); H.R. 13742 
(Mills, et al.) (Narcotics only); H.R. 13743 
(Staggers, et al.) (Dangerous drugs only). 

Status 

Supported by President in his statement 
to. Congress on Drugs July 14, 1969. Sub- 
mitted to Congress July 15, 1969. S. 3246 
passed Senate January 28, 1970 (not yet re- 
ferred in House). 

Crime 

Criminal Appeals Act Amendments; S. 3132 

(Hruska); H.R. 14588 (McCulloch, et aL). 


Status 


Submitted to Congress October 29, 1969. 
Pending with Subcommittee No. 5, House 
Judiciary Committee. 

Crime 


Protection of Minors from Obscenity; S. 
2073 (Dirksen, et al.); H.R. 11031 (McCul- 
loch, et al.) . 
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Status 


Supported by President in his statement 
to Congress on Obscenity May 2, 1969. Sub- 
mitted to Congress May 5, 1969. Joint hear- 
ings to be held by the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committees on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Constitutional Rights. 


Crime 


Organized Crime Control Act of 1969; 
S. 30 (McClellan, et al.). 


Status 


Passed Senate January 23, 1970. Pending 
with Subcommittee No. 5, House*Judiciary 
Committee. 

Crime 

Prurient Advertising; S. 2074 (Dirksen, et 

al.); H.R. 11032 (McCulloch, et al.). 


Status 


Supported by President in his statement 
to Congress on Obscenity May 2, 1969. 
Submitted to Congress May 7, 1969. Joint 
hearings to be held by the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittees on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Constitutional Rights. 


Crime 


Marihuana Registration and Tax Amend- 
ments; S. 2657 (Williams, et al.); H.R. 14799 
(Mills, et al.). 


Status 
Supported by President in his statement 
to Congress on Drugs July 14, 1969. Submitted 
to Congress July 15, 1969. 
Crime 
Non-testimonial Identification of Suspects; 


S. 3563 (Hruska); H.R. 16354 (McCulloch, et 
al.). 


Status 

Submitted to Congress March 9, 1970. 

Pending with House Judiciary Committee. 
k Crime 

Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 

Act Amendments; S,,3541 (Hruska, et al.); 

H.R, 15947 (McCulloch, et al.). 

Status 

Submitted to Congress February 17, 1970. 
Crime 


Explosives—Amendment to 18 U.S.C. 837; 
S. 3650 (Hruska); H.R. 16699 (McCulloch, et 
al.); H.R. 16700 (McCulloch, et al.). 

Status 

Submitted to Congress March 25, 1970. 
Pending with Senate Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Criminal Laws and Procedures and 
House Judiciary Subcommittee No, 5. 


Distriet of Columbia 

D.C. Court Reorganization; S. 2601 
(Hruska, et al.); H.R. 12854 (Nelson, et al.); 
H.R. 13689 (McMillan, et al.) . 

Status 

Supported by President in his statement on 

the District of Columbia January 31, 1969. 
District of Columbia 

D.C. Court Reorganization (Criminal Law 
and procedure) 8S. 2869. 

D.C. Court Reorganization (Juvenile Pro- 
cedure); S. 2981 (Tydings, et al.) ; H.R, 14189 
(Nelson, et al.); H.R. 14224 (McMillan, et al.). 

Status 

Submitted to Congress September 26, 1969. 
S. 2981 passed Senate, with amendment, De- 
cember 22, 1969. 


District of Columbia 
D.C. Public Defender Act; S. 2602 (Dirksen, 
et al); H.R. 12856 (Nelsen, et al.) 
Status 
Supported by President in his statement 


on the District of Columbia January 31, 1969. 
Submitted to Congress July 11, 1969. 
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EXHIBIT ¢ 
THe CRIME TREND Turns Down 


We have been a little leery the past few 
weeks of hailing the announcements that the 
District of Columbia's crime rate was turning 
down. The crime rate always turns down in 
mid-winter. But now that there has been a 
reduction in the daily number of crimes re- 
ported to police in each of the last five 
months, perhaps a permanent trend down- 
ward has begun at long last. 

The number of index crimes reported in 
April was 4,947, down more than 300 from 
March ‘md down more than 1,100 from last 
November, the worst month in the District’s 
history. The period since November has been 
the first period since 1956 in which crime 
dropped in each of five consecutive months. 

Of course, the crime rate is still not ac- 
ceptable. Despite this turndown, 17 per cent 
more serious crimes were committed this 
April than were committed last April. And 
last April’s figures were substantially above 
those of any preceding April. But there is 
reason now to hope that the crime explosion 
is being snuffed out. 

Chief Wilson credits this decline to the 
additional policemen who are on the streets 
and we tend to agree with him. He has had 
the funds this spring to work Officers a sixth 
day on overtime and he has promised to keep 
this up until the force reaches its new au- 
thorized strength in July. This places a heavy 
physical strain on the city’s policemen and 
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each of them deserves applause for contribut- 
ing to the improved situation. 

Equally satisfying in the chief's report was 
his statement that the arrest rate is rising. In 
last November, police were able to report ar- 
rests in only 16 out of every 100 crimes. In 
April, arrests were made in 23 out of every 
100 crimes. The chief says this is largely due 
to a reorganization of the detective force and 
if that is so he merits highest congratula- 
tions, 

The District has no problems more serious 
than crime and the feeling we get is that 
the police are at last beginning to find some 
of the solutions to it. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. The assistant legislative 
clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HRUSKA: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 
Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before the 
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Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
order of Friday last, that the Senate ad- 
journ until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, May 
26, 1970, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 25, 1970: 
FEDERAL HOME Loan BANK BOARD 
Preston Martin, of California, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
for the term expiring June 30, 1974, reap- 
pointment. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate May 25, 1970: 
U.N. TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

Sam Harry Wright, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, who was confirmed by the Senate 
November 26, 1969, as the representative of 
the United States of America on the Trustee- 
ship Council of the United Nations, to serve 
on the Council with the rank of Ambassador. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, May 25, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


He that handleth a matter wisely shall 
find good: and whoso trusteth in the 
Lord, happy is he.—Proverbs 16:20. 

O Thou whose presence surrounds us, 
whose power supports us, and whose 
peace sustains us, our minds and hearts 
widen with wonder when we consider 
how mindful Thou art of us and how 
eager to lead us in right and just and 
good paths. 

Inspire us, we pray, with a deeper con- 
cern for the welfare of mankind and in- 
still in us a greater desire to walk with 
Thee and to work together that Thy 
kingdom of righteousness and peace may 
come and Thy will be done on earth. 

Bless these Members of Congress as 
they endeavor to maintain a free society 
which respects the dignity of the indi- 
vidual and where understanding and 
justice are established. May they be 
united in spirit as they seek to solve the 
problems that beset this challenging day. 

We pray for the family of our beloved 
Architect who has gone home to be with 
Thee. May the comfort of Thy spirit 
abide in their hearts now and forever. 

In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 21, 1970, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H.R. 3920, An act for the relief of Beverly 
Medlock and Ruth Lee Medlock. 

H.R, 5419. An act to provide relief for Cmdr. 
Edwin J. Sabec, U.S. Navy. 

H.R. 6402. An act for the relief of the San- 
born Lumber Co., Inc. 

H.R. 8694. An act for the relief of Capt. 
John T. Lawlor (retired). 

H.R. 9910. An act for the relief of Hannibal 
B, Taylor. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 4813. An act to extend the provisions 
of the U.S. Fishing Fleet Improvement Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes, 

H.R. 11060. An act for the relief of Victor L. 
Ashley. 

ELR. 14685. An act to amend the Interna- 
tional Travel Act of 1961, as amended, in 
order to improve the balance of payments by 
further promoting travel to the United States, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 528. An act to provide that the reservoir 
formed by the lock and dam referred to as 
the “Millers Ferry lock and dam” on the 
Alabama River, Ala., shall hereafter be known 
as the William “Bill” Dannelly Reservoir. 

8.3176. An act to authorize a program for 
the development of a tuna fishery in the 
central and western Pacific Ocean. 

5S. 3215. An act to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965, and for other purposes. 

S. 3594. An act to authorize the acquisition 
of certain property in square 724 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the purpose of exten- 
sion of the site of the additional office build- 
ing for the U.S. Senate for the purpose of 
addition to the U.S. Capitol Grounds. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 


mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 952) 
entitled “An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional district judges, 
and for other purposes.” 


INSULT TO MRS. EISENHOWER 


(Mr. GOODLING asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, an arti- 
cle in the May 25, 1970, issue of the 
Washington Post made my blood pres- 
sure rise far above normal when it re- 
ported that Mrs. Mamie Eisenhower, our 
beloved former First Lady, was subjected 
to an indignity upon the occasion of her 
receiving an honorary Doctor of Humane 
Letters degree at Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 

Although Wilson College, an all-girls 
college, is not in my congressional dis- 
trict, it is just across the line. Mrs. 
Mamie Eisenhower is my constituent, 
my most distinguished constituent, I 
might add. 

According to the report, four students 
joined the proceedings dressed in black 
shrouds topped with paper skulls, carry- 
ing protest signs bearing the words 
Cambodia, Kent State, and Jackson 
State. The students went to the speaker’s 
platform, removed the shrouds and 
skulls, and placed them in front of the 
platform. 

Mrs. Eisenhower is reported to have 
said to a friend: 

I refuse to go on the platform and receive 
my honorary degree as long as those things 
stay there. I absolutely refuse. 


I commend Mrs. Eisenhower for this. 
A few minutes later the rains came, 
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driving the proceedings indoors where 
Mrs. Eisenhower received her degree. 

It shocks ones sensibilities to realize 
that such an indignity was permitted to 
confront Mrs. Mamie Eisenhower, her- 
self a charming and peace-loving lady 
and the widow of one of this country’s 
most loved men, a man dedicated to 
peace because he knew the futility of war. 

Where were the college administrators 
when this deplorable demonstration was 
going on? Why were four students per- 
mitted to defy authority, disrupt an 
orderly academic proceeding, and insult 
a former First Lady? 

The countenance of this kind of 
wrenched conduct suggests the ab- 
sence of fortitude and the presence of 
lax standards of discipline, all of which 
has the unfortunate effect of having 
a shadow fall on an educational 
institution. 


VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW MUST 
CONTINUE TO SPEAK OUT 


(Mr. ECKHARDT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday the distinguished and articulate 
Vice President of the United States spoke 
in my hometown and said: 

Nothing would be more pleasing to some 
of the editors and columnists I have quoted 
tonight than to have me simply shut up 
and disappear, 


He also said that some others, includ- 
ing those in Congress, would like for 
this to happen. I simply want to dis- 


associate myself from any Members of 
the Congress who want the Vice Presi- 
dent to simply shut up and disappear. I 
hope that he will not shut up, that he will 
not disappear, and that goes also for the 
charming and ebullient wife of the At- 
torney General. 


THE LATE HONORABLE J. GEORGE 
STEWART, ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL 


(Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it be- 
comes my sad duty to announce to the 
House the passing on yesterday, May 24, 
1970, of the Honorable J. George Stewart, 
Architect of the Capitol. 

I believe many Members of the House 
are aware that Mr. Stewart had been ill 
for several months, but he continued a 
keen interest in the operations of his of- 
fice until near the end. 

Mr. Stewart was born in Wilmington, 
Del., and received his education in the 
public schools of Wilmington and the 
University of Delaware. He was a civil 
engineer. 

After leaving school, he was associated 
with his father’s construction firm for 
some 30 years, where he began as water- 
boy and worked up finally to become 
president of the firm. His accomplish- 
ments with this firm were outstanding, 
especially those in Delaware involving 
new work, alterations, and additions for 
the Du Pont families. One of these 
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homes, Winterthur, now is a museum 
housing some of the finest examples of 
early American architecture and 
furnishings. 

I first knew Mr. Stewart when he was a 
Member of Congress from Delaware dur- 
ing the 74th Congress. 

Effective October 1, 1954, President 
Eisenhower appointed Mr. Stewart as 
Architect of the Capitol. He was only the 
eighth man to hold that position since 
the days of George Washington. 

His accomplishments as Architect of 
the Capitol are legend. I daresay that 
every Member of the House will use 
some time today something constructed 
or procured under the direction of Archi- 
tect Stewart, whether it be a building, a 
room, a subway, an elevator, an escalator, 
& desk, or a chair. Even the cool air we 
breathe comes from the refrigeration 
plant which he expanded a few years ago. 

Some of his accomplishments, over and 
beyond his maintenance and operation 
duties, are: 

The extension of the east front of the 
Capitol which had been left undone for a 
hundred years; 

Construction of the New Senate Office 
Building, planned under direction of his 
predecessor, the late David Lynn; 

Construction of the Rayburn House 
Office Building and the underground 
garages; 

Remodeling of the Cannon House Office 
Building; 

Remodeling portions of the Longworth 
House Office Building; 

Renovating the Capitol dome; 

Providing improved lighting in the 
Capitol Building; 

Improvements and expansion of the 
Capitol Power Plant; 

Preliminary plans for the extension of 
the west central front of the Capitol; 

Preliminary plans for the James Madi- 
son Memorial Library of Congress Build- 
ing; and 

Purchase of eight squares of property 
on the House side for new facilities or 
additions to the Capitol Grounds and 
purchase of portions of two squares on 
the Senate side. 

We all know, of course, that the project 
closest to Mr. Stewart’s heart was the 
extension of the east central front of the 
Capitol. He loved the Capitol and every- 
thing it represents throughout this land 
of ours. He understood its construcion 
perhaps more thoroughly than any other 
man. His greatest purpose was to leave it 
beautiful, sound, and durable. And per- 
haps his greatest disappointment was 
that the plans for the west extension did 
no proceed during the last few years. 

In my capacity as Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Office Building Com- 
mission, and as chairman of the Com- 
mission for Extension of the U.S. Capitol, 
I have worked closely for many years 
with Architect Stewart and his staff and 
had come to depend on him in so many 
ways. 

He was a good friend, a man of great 
vision, and a dedicated public servant. 
His greatest desire was to serve the Con- 
gress and he did not hesitate to assume 
with a firm hand the responsibilities 
given him, 

We will miss him. Of that you may be 
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sure, but we shall rejoice in his great 
accomplishments. 

On behalf of other Members of the 
House, Mrs. McCormack and myself, I 
express our deep condolences to Mr. 
Stewart’s family and his staff at this 
time of stress and sorrow. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, Washington 
and the Nation are saddened over the 
loss of the Honorable J. George Stewart, 
Architect of the Capitol for many years, 
and an outstanding member of the com- 
munity. A native of Delaware and a for- 
mer Congressman from Delaware, 
George Stewart was on all occasions a 
benefit to Government and a credit to his 
State. Colorful and even controversial, he 
was invariably aware of his responsibili- 
ties, and anxious to serve, 

Appointed under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, he accomplished more in 
his 15 years of service than the average 
administrator might be expected to ac- 
complish in twice the time, As you, Mr. 
Speaker, so eloquently pointed out, every 
Member of the House will use sometime 
today something constructed or procured 
under the direction of Mr. Stewart. 

He will long be remembered as a man 
of the greatest vigor and integrity ever to 
serve in the capacity of Architect of the 
Capitol. His many friends both in Dela- 
ware and Washington will miss this 
warm, friendly personality. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois (Mr, AN- 
DERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was not until I came to the Capitol 
this morning that I learned of the pass- 
ing of the distinguished Architect of the 
Capitol. 

As the Speaker has just indicated in 
his tribute, in his remarks, the name of 
our Architect was from time to time 
linked with projects which somehow un- 
leashed a certain amount of controversy, 
and yet there was never any question, I 
think, in the minds of any of us that our 
Architect was dedicated to the Capitol, 
that he loved this Capitol, and that he 
was dedicated to the job which he held 
with such distinction and for so many 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, I join the distinguished 
Speaker of the House in the tribute he 
has just paid to the late Architect of the 
Capitol, and I join our Speaker in ex- 
tending our sympathy to the members 
of Mr. Stewart’s family. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. ANDREWS). 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, as chairman of the Legislative 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee, it was my privilege to have 
many contacts with George Stewart. I 
did not get to know him and love him un- 
til we had those meetings. He was rug- 
gedly honest. If ever the Congress had a 
friend, it was George Stewart. 

He was perfectly willing to take the 
“heat” off the Congress. The press at 
times were just cruel to him. They did 
not know him. They did not know what 
he was trying to do. 

We will miss him. I knew him when 
he served in the House and always liked 
George Stewart. 
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I say again, he was a great friend. of 
the Congress and he loved this Capitol. 

I want to thank the Speaker for paying 
the beautiful tribute to George Stewart 
he has just.done. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I am one of those who has 
had no official connection with the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, but as one who con- 
sidered him a good friend and a fine 
public servant I want to-join with the 
Speaker in commendation of Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate the 
remarks of the gentleman and of the 
other Members who have made remarks. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr, Speaker, I was sad- 
dened this morning to learn of the death 
of. J. George Stewart, who has served as 
the Architect of the Capitol since 1954. 

I had the opportunity to know George 
better than most of my colleagues be- 
cause of his work with the Legislative 
Branch Appropriations Subcommittee on 
which I serve. Through the years, we had 
a close working relationship with Mr. 
Stewart and the members of his staff. 
In fact, one of the real privileges of serv- 
ing on the subcommittee was my associa- 
tion with Mr. Stewart. 

He was often criticized by Members of 
Congress and others for lacking a degree 
in architecture. However, one had to 
spend only a short time observing the 
job that he did and the responsibilities 
that he had, to realize that the fault lay 
not with him but with the title of his 
position. For his responsibilities ranged 
far beyond that of an architect. He was 
in charge of the physical operations of 
the Capitol Hill complex and his duties 
ranged from planning for the orderly 
expansion and improvement of the com- 
plex with the addition of new buildings 
to maintaining the beautiful lawns and 
gardens of the Capitol. To this immense 
task, he brought a great deal of energy, 
willingness to work hard, experience, and 
a conscientious sense of duty. His success 
can be measured by the many improve- 
ments that have been achieved through- 
out the Capitol area during his period 
of service to the Congress and the 
country. 

Mrs. Langen joins me in extending to 
his family our deepest sympathy on this 
occasion of their, and our, loss: His shoes 
will not be easy to fill. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who may desire to do so may have 5 
legislative days to extend their remarks 
in the Recor on the life, character, and 
service of the late Honorable George 
Stewart. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. At- 
BERT). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 


— 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY TO SIT DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on the 
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Judiciary may be permitted to sit during 
general debate on tomorrow, May 26. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the:right to object, do 
I correctly understand that the request 
has been cleared with the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary? 

Mr. ALBERT. I have been so advised. 
The subject is Amendments to the Omni- 
bus Crime and Safe Streets Act and other 
legislation. 

Mr; ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr: Speak- 
er, I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum’ is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


{Roll No. 138] 
Morse 


Macdonald, 
„ Mass. 
MacGregor 
Mann 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
May 
Melcher 
Ford, Gerald R. Miller, Calif. 
Fraser Minish 
Frelinghuysen Mink 
The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 282 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 
By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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LEGISLATION DEFINING THE 
POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
13th I introduced H.R. 17598, a bill to 
sharply define the authority of the Pres- 
ident to commit U.S. troops overseas 
without prior congressional consent. To- 
day I am reintroducing this proposal 
with the bipartisan support of 15 of our 
colleagues in the House. Those who are 
today cosponsoring this proposal are: 
Mr. BUTTON, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. GIBBONS, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Hanna, Mr. KYROS, 
Mr. McKENEALLY, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Nrx, Mr. OLSEN, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Sisk, Mr. CHARLES 
Witson, and Mr. Wricu:. 

Briefly, this proposal would prohibit 
the President from sending U.S, forces 
abroad, for other than peaceful pur- 
poses, unless the Congress had declared 
war, or the United States itself were un- 
der attack, or imminent threat of attack, 
or a treaty, approved by the Senate, was 
invoked which specifically called for 
the sending of troops 

Further, the President would be re- 
quired to give Congress an opportunity 
to act by notifying it within 24 hours of 
any action taken under these three ex- 
ceptions. 

The purpose of this proposal is to make 
certain that any future war will come 
only after a maximum amount of serious 
deliberation of the issue of war or peace 
by the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, to insure a proper con- 
gressional role it is imperative that the 
Congress itself undertake a thorough ex- 
amination of our decisionmaking appa- 
ratus for the commitment of U.S. forces 
to combat overseas. It is my hope that 
this bill will serve as a catalyst to such 
a study. 

The bill is now pending before the 
Subcommittee on National Security Pol- 
icy and Scientific Developments of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The distinguished chairman of that 
subcommittee, the Honorable CLEMENT J. 
ZABLOCKI has assured us that he will hold 
early and full hearings on this important 
issue. 

I urge my colleagues to participate in 
the hearings and to cosponsor the bill. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). This is District of Columbia 
day. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Fuqua). 


AMENDING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION ACT 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 17711) 
to amend the District of Columbia Co- 
operative Association Act, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to oppose 
this bill. It is practically the same bill 
that was up a year ago and some other 
Members will oppose it. At that time 
we had a record vote and there were 
356 against it to 19 for it. 

I feel that the Members, when they 
understand this bill, will not like to 
vote for it because it specifically repeals 
the usury laws in the District of Colum- 
bia for FHA-VA housing loans. 

Therefore, I would like to have some 
assurance that there will be no effort 
made to cut off debate or in any way 
restrict the time to the point where those 
who are opposed to it will not have time 
to discuss it. 

Mr, FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN, Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida . 

Mr. FUQUA I can assure the gentle- 
man that I have no—I never have had— 
ahy desire to restrict debate on any mat- 
ter that comes before the House as long 
as we comply with the rules of the House. 

Mr, BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr, BROYHILL of Virginia. The gen- 
tleman from Texas pointed out the fact 
that this matter was before the House 
last year but was voted down. I should 
like to point out to the gentleman from 
Texas that this is not the same bill that 
was before the House last year. The bill 
which was before the House last year 
was to exempt installment credit from 
the District of Columbia usury laws. 

Mr. PATMAN. It was to repeal the 
usury laws and that is what we are talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. HR. 
17711 is an entirely different type bill 
than we considered a year ago. 

Mr. PATMAN, Yes; that was a year 
ago. But this is the same principle. Of 
course it applies to different people but 
it would repeal the usury laws. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FUQUA. I think the gentleman is 
mistaken about the bill we are talking 
about now. This pertains to the Rural 
Electric Cooperative Associations. 

Mr, PATMAN. Well, that is the first 
time I heard about that, or just a few 
minutes ago. I did not know about it. 
However, I understand the Committee 
on Agriculture has discussed this type 
legislation over a long period of time but 
did not report a bill out. This is, in effect, 
the same as the one now pending before 
the Committee on Agriculture? Did any 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture appear before your committee dur- 
ing your consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, no member of 
the Committee on Agriculture made a 
request to be heard. I do not think this 
is the bill that was pending before the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, I was mistaken 
about the bill repealing the usury laws 
relating to FHA and VA loans. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have always and will 
continue to support the rural electrifica- 
tion program. It has done as much for 
rural America as any program I know of, 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 17711 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 43 of the District of Columbia Coopera- 
tive Association Act (D.C. Code, sec. 29-843) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “The Act of 
February 4, 1913 (D.C. Code, secs 26-601— 
26-611) (relating to licenses for loaning of 
money), and chapter 33 of title 28 of the 
District of Columbia Code (relating to in- 
terest rates) shall not. apply to— 

“(A) any association formed under this 
Act (whose sole function is to arrange and 
provide financing for its members), and 

“(B) any members of such association en- 
gaged in utility operations with respect to 
any contract or agreement between such 
association and any member relating to a 
loan of mony in connection with such utility 
operations.” 

PURPOSE OF BILL 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
Strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill, 
H.R. 17711, is to exempt from the District 
of Columbia laws regulating the loan- 
ing of money and interest rates, coopera- 
tive associations formed under the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Cooperative Associa- 
tion Act and their financing transactions 
with members. 

Very simply the bill adds a new sen- 
tence to the District of Columbia Coop- 
eration Association Act (approved June 
19, 1940, 54 Stat. 491; D.C. Code, title 29, 
sec. 801) as follows: 

The Act of February 4, 1913 (D.C. Code, 
secs. 26-601—26-611) (relating to licenses for 
loaning of money), and chapter 33 of title 
28 of the District of Columbia Code (relating 
to interest rates) shall not apply to— 

(A) any association formed under this 
Act (whose sole function is to arrange and 
provide financing for its members), and 

(B) any members of such association en- 
gaged in utility operations. 


This is with respect to any contract or 
agreement between such association and 
any member relating to a loan of money 
in connection with such utility opera- 
tions. 

Although the bill deals with the Coop- 
erative Association Act of the District of 
Columbia, it has national significance. It 
is designed to facilitate and advance a 
national program—the rural electrifica- 
tion program—which, through almost 
1,000 rural electric systems financed by 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
furnishes electric service through some 
6 million meters to more than 24 mil- 
lion of our citizens who live in rural 
America. 

The recently eéstablished National 
Rural Utilities Cooperative Finance Cor- 
poration—known as CFC—was organized 
in April 1969 by a group of distinguished 
leaders in the rural electrifications pro- 
gram, representing every section of the 
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country. A total of 778 electric coopera- 
tives, almost 80 percent of all the sys- 
tems in the country, have applied for 
membership therein, indicating a very 
broad base of support. 

The CFC mission is to supplement the 
basic REA financing provided for by the 
Congress in the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936 and in. annual loan authoriza- 
tions included in the annual Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bills. 

Enactment of the bill was requested by 
the National Rural Utilities Cooperative 
Finance Corporation—CFC, a nonprofit 
cooperative association organized under 
the District of Columbia Cooperative As- 
sociation Act for the purpose of provid- 
ing its rural electric system members 
with capital supplemental to that pro- 
vided by the Federal Government under 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1936. 

Also, the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, the national serv- 
ice organization of the nation’s rural 
electric systems, with national offices in 
the District of Columbia, requested its 
enactment. 

HEARING 

A hearing was held on the proposed 
legislation by subcommittee No. 4 of our 
committee, on May 13, 1970, at which 
Members of Congress, representatives of 
the National Rural Utilities Cooperative 
Finance Corporation, the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, and of 
the District of Columbia Government 
testified in support thereof. 

The bill was amended by your commit- 
tee to conform to recommendations of 
the latter, so that as reported H.R. 17711 
meets the point raised by the District of 
Columbia Government on this legislation 
No testimony or statement was submitted 
or has been received in opposition to the 
bill. 

BACKGROUND OF COOPERATIVE FINANCE 
CORPORATION 

CFC was organized under the District 
of Columbia Cooperative Association Act 
and is headquartered in Washington. 

CFC’s purpose, as stated in its Articles 
of Incorporation, is as follows: 

To provide, secure and arrange financing 
for its members and patrons as required by 
them for the planning, initiation and execu- 
tion of their programs, projects and under- 
takings conducted in accordance with, and 
in pursuance of their objectives, under the 
statutes of their respective places of orga- 
nization and operation, in the United States 
of America, its territories and possessions, for 
the primary and mutual benefit of the pa- 
trons of the Association and their patrons, as 
ultimate consumers. 


The CFC program is national in scope. 
It is designed to support the national ob- 
jective of the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936—legislation which has made possi- 
ble the remarkable advance in rural 
electrification since its enactment. CFC 
financing operations must be closely co- 
ordinated with those of REA, as a sub- 
stantial part of CFC loans will consist 
of participation in loans made jointly 
with REA. However, the Budget situation 
in recent years has made it necessary for 
the rural electric systems to explore 
sources of financing with which to sup- 
plement direct REA loans from Treasury 
appropriations. 
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Testimony was presented to our com- 
mittee that it is estimated that the rural 
electric systems, in order to meet the 
demands for electric energy in their serv- 
ice areas, will in the next 15 years need 
almost twice as much capital as was in- 
jected into the program during its first 
35 years. Much of this requirement must 
still be met by direct low-cost, long-term 
Government financing. This financing 
will continue to be needed by many sys- 
tems serving low density, economically 
disadvantaged areas. CFC offers those 
systems which are able to bear higher 
capital costs for all or part of their fu- 
ture capital requirements a means of 
progressively freeing themselves from 
their present complete dependence on 
Government financing. 

MONEY DEMAND TO MEET POWER DEMAND 


Rural electric systems are now oper- 
ating in an area where there is a lot of 
growth that is going to take place, where 
there is a boom in population. CFC and 
its members testified they occupy about 
65 percent of the geographic area of the 
country, and the areas it serves are where 
these populations are developing and in- 
dustry is moving in. This creates power 
demands, and as power demands are 
created money is needed to supply them. 

When the cooperative association goes 
to the money market it has to pay the 
going rate—9 percent or thereabouts— 
to attract investment, and it will have 
to charge the system a rate to be com- 
mensurate with what it has to pay the 
money market. 

CFC further testified that it is strictly 
interested in using this money as an 
instrument to provide supplemental 
funding to the rural electric systems so 
that they can provide wires, transformer 
service to the members. 

This legislation then is aimed at fi- 
nancing rural electric systems to enable 
them to invest in the facilities to private 
power to the user. Thus generating plants 
and utilities are involved in this legis- 
lation, and supplemental funding is nec- 
essary to the rural electric systems so 
that CFC members can secure necessary 
wires, transformer services, and the like. 

CFC testified it does not propose nor 
contemplate in any way engaging in the 
sales of electrical appliances, such as 
refrigerators and stoves. 

EFFECT OF BILL 

H.R. 17711 exempts cooperative asso- 
ciations organized under the District of 
Columbia Cooperative Association Act 
from certain provisions of the District 
Code with respect to loans to members. 
The provisions which would be made in- 
applicable to an organization such as 
CFC—organized under this act—are 
those which require money lenders to 
obtain a license, under limitations and 
restrictions spelled out therein, before 
loaning money at an interest rate greater 
than 6 percent, and which prohibit 
charging more than 8 percent inter- 
est. These laws are commonly known as 
the “loan shark” and “usury” laws. 

LOAN SHARK LAW 

The provisions of the “loan shark” 
law of the District of Columbia clearly 
indicate that it was designed to apply to 
persons making small loans on personal 
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security and to discourage exploitation 
of their borrowers. However, it is so 
broadly worded as to be capable of in- 
terpretation to apply to the type of lend- 
ing transaction which CFC and similar 
cooperative organizations will engage in. 
Its purpose is completely foreign to CFC’s 
objectives and operations. The require- 
ments of the act and the regulations im- 
plementing it clearly indicate a design 
to protect persons borrowing small sums 
on personal security from exploitation by 
lenders who, deservedly or otherwise, are 
labeled “loan sharks”. It should not be 
applied to financial transactions between 
a cooperative and its members in which 
there is no reason or opportunity for such 
exploitation. The District’s Cooperative 
Association Act contains provisions 
which fully protect cooperative mem- 
bers against the evils which the “loan 
shark” law seeks to protect against. 

There have already been provided nu- 
merous exceptions (D.C. Code, title 26, 
sec. 610) from the “loan shark” law, in- 
cluding the legitimate business of build- 
ing and loan associations. CFC has al- 
ready been exempted by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission from the 
registration requirements of the Secu- 
rities Act of 1933 under a provision ex- 
empting “any security issued by a build- 
ing and loan association or similar insti- 
tution substantially all of the business of 
which is confined to the making of loans 
to members.” This action recognizes the 
similarity between the operations of a 
building and loan association and a co- 
operative organization such as CFC. 

If section 26-610 of the District of 
Columbia Code which lists the exemp- 
tions from the “loan shark” law had in- 
corporated the phrase “and any similar 
institution”, CFC would have qualified 
thereunder for exemption. The bill sup- 
plies the needed authority for such ex- 
emption. It is the opinion of our com- 
mittee that the exemption is warranted 
and is consistent with the public interest. 


USURY LAW 


The “usury’—interest rate—law of 
the District of Columbia, unlike such 
laws in most other jurisdictions, ex- 
pressly applies to loans to corporations 
as well as to individuals. However, a 1963 
amendment of the 1954 District of Co- 
lumbia Business Corporation Act pre- 
cludes corporations organized thereunder 
from pleading the usury laws as a de- 
fense. (29 D.C. Code 904(h)). The Dis- 
trict Code (title 15, sec. 110) also per- 
mits interest to be recovered at a rate 
higher than is lawful in the District if 
the contract therefor is to be performed 
in another jurisdiction where the con- 
tract rate is lawful. 

In the judgment of your committee, 
the defense of usury should be denied to 
members of cooperatives, such as CFC, in 
connection with their loans from coop- 
eratives, and that recovery of interest 
should be permitted at the rate pre- 
scribed by contract between a cooperative 
and its members regardless of where the 
contract is to be performed. The District 
of Columbia Cooperative Association Act 
furnishes adequate safeguards against 
the exploitation of members and patrons 
by cooperatives formed thereunder. It 
makes stringent provision for nonprofit 
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operation and for allocation and distri- 
bution of the net savings of a coopera- 
tive among its members and patrons. 

I hope that the House will see fit to 
provide the approval that this organiza- 
tion feels is necessary to enable them to 
make the necessary loans to the various 
BES associations throughout the coun- 

ry. 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will this allow them to 
charge higher rates of interest than 
now? Will this repeal the usury laws as 
far as interest rates for housing is con- 
cerned, as it would relate to them if they 
were not repealed? 

Mr. FUQUA. No, sir. Let me read to 
the gentleman that this only exempts 
those associations—‘‘any associations 
formed under this Act (whose sole func- 
tion is to arrange and provide financing 
for its members) ,” and secondly, “any 
members of such association engaged in 
utility operations.” 

We drafted it so that it could not be 
abused by somebody trying to set up 
some method of trying to evade the us- 
ury laws. 

Mr. PATMAN. But as I read it, as it 
was called to my attention, a few min- 
utes ago, this would take the usury law 
off. In other words, it would be exempted 
from the usury law. Am = correct in that? 

Mr. FUQUA. That is true with respect 
to any contract or agreement between 
the association and any member relat- 
ing to the loaning of money in connec- 
tion with such utility operation, and it 
would only be limited to REA coopera- 
tives—and they support this. 

Mr. PATMAN. But they could charge 
any rate of interest—they are not re- 
stricted under this the way they pres- 
ently are? 

Mr. FUQUA. That is correct. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman says 
that the REA here in Washington is sup- 
porting this? 

Mr. FUQUA. That is correct. 

Mr. PATMAN. If that is true, and of 
course I do not doubt the gentleman, I 
think he is repeating it like it was told 
to him, and he is correct, and I will 
assume that they are, therefore I will 
not move any objection on it. 

Mr. FUQUA. I might say to the gentle- 
man that there will not be any involve- 
ments in the District which would abuse 
the basic intent of the law. And again I 
repeat to the gentleman that the REA 
associations are in favor of this, and I 
have a number of them in my district, 
and they have so advised me of their 
support. 

Mr. Speaker, I will be happy at this 
time to yield to the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the committee, a co- 
sponsor of this bill, and also a former 
Pes hime a of the REA Administra- 

on. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, for many years those in- 
terested in the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration have been of the opinion 
that somewhere, some time a program 
ought to be started where the REA co- 
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operatives would be able to set up a fi- 
nancing plan of their own, feeling that 
the Government could not forever con- 
tinue with the plan that they presently 
have of providing 2 percent financing for 
expansion, et cetera, and we find it be- 
comes more and more expensive each 
time the REA program is discussed be- 
cause investments are necessary to meet 
demands. 

In the District of Columbia where the 
national office is located and where this 
organization has been incorporated and 
set up their plans and procedures, we 
find that the usury laws here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would make it impos- 
sible for them to borrow money for their 
bank which they hope to set up so that 
they can make loans to cooperatives, na- 
tionwide. 

Hopefully, the interest rates in the 
future would go down, but presently 
they cannot operate because of the high 
cost of money. They could move across, 
of course, into Maryland or Virginia, 
and not be hampered by the laws of those 
States, but it so happens their national 
office is here in the District of Columbia, 
they are incorporated here, and there- 
fore they must look at the statutes that 
cover their operations here in the 
District. 

Under the bill we have here, it would 
permit them to start in with the plan of 
providing private financing to help with 
capital expansion providing, of course, 
that we enact into law a bill that sets up 
the bank. But a first step certainly must 
be to make it possible for them to sell 
their bonds at a rate that the market 
will absorb. 

This bill has been drawn with that in 
mind, and I do feel that this is a good 
piece of legislation. I do think we should 
give them a chance to set up a plan so 
that REA may start financing some of 
their operations on the open money 
market. 

Mr. Speaker, I have these further com- 
ments to make. During the years I was 
Administrator of REA it was long my 
hope that some day REA could set up a 
financing plan of its own, independent 
of reliance on Congress. I also want to 
say that the REA program generally is 
one of the greatest programs we have 
ever had enacted for rural America. 

Reference has been made in the pre- 
vious discussion as to the interest 
rate charged. This is not the basis of the 
usual high interest rate claim. The rate 
the Rural Cooperative Finance Corpora- 
tion charges its member cooperatives 
would always be based on the interest 
one must pay for the money one borrows 
in the marketplace. The rate the Corpo- 
ration or the bank will charge on the 
funds reloaned to its cooperative will 
vary from time to time. It will not have 
anything to do with any 2-percent money 
that REA obtains from the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity to 
insert into the Record at this point my 
statement supporting the endorsement 
of H.R. 17711, to amend the District of 
Columbia Cooperative Association Act, a 
bill which I believe will benefit the resi- 
dents of the rural areas of this country 
which rely for their electrical power 
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upon the Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociations in the localities in which they 
live, Neither the Commissioner nor the 
District of Columbia City Council has 
any objection to this legislation, as 
amended. 

It was my pleasure to serve as the Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration under President Eisen- 
hower. During that period of time, I be- 
came convinced that the REA program 
was one of the finest programs ever insti- 
tuted by the Federal Government for 
rural America. The productive capacity 
of our farms would be far, far less today 
if many of the rural areas did not have 
the opportunity to electrify many of their 
operations. In addition, there is great 
concern for the exodus from the farms to 
the cities. I believe that the exodus would 
be even greater today were it not for the 
fact that many of the conveniences of 
the city which are made available 
through the REA cooperatives have kept 
many people residing in the rural areas 
of this country. 

I might also point out that during my 
years with the REA, there was consider- 
able effort to establish plans whereby 
REA cooperatives would be able to strike 
out on their own and set up a procedure 
whereby they could finance their own op- 
erations with very limited financial aid 
from the Government. I think progress 
has been made in this direction and that 
the bill which we are considering to- 
day—H.R. 17711—is a step further 
toward this objective. 

I am happy to support this bill and I 
insert in the Recorp my statement with 
attachments in support thereof: 
STATEMENT SUPPORTING ENACTMENT OF A BILL 

TO AMEND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CO- 

OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION ACT 

Purpose of Bill.—To exempt from the D.C. 
“loan shark” and usury laws cooperative as- 
sociations formed under the D.C. Cooperative 
Association Act and their financing trans- 
actions with members. 

Its Sponsors.—The bill is sponsored by Na- 
tional Rural Utilities Cooperative Finance 
Corporation (CFC), a nonprofit cooperative 
association organized under the D.C, Cooper- 
ative Association Act for the purpose of pro- 
viding its rural electric system members with 
capital supplemental to that provided by the 
Federal Government under the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936. (See Attachment #1 
“Some Facts About CFC—February, 1970.”) 
The National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, the national service organization 
of the nation’s rural electric systems, head- 
quartered in the District of Columbia, also 
requests its enactment. 

Why the Bill is Needed.—CFC, in preparing 
to commence its financing operations for its 
members, is confronted with two obstacles in 
the District of Columbia Code: (1) the “loan 
shark” law which requires the licensing of 
all organizations (except those expressly ex- 
empted) engaged in the business of loaning 
money at more than six percent interest and 
imposes onerous regulatory requirements 
which, however appropriate for organizations 
engaged in making small loans on personal 
security, serve no public purpose or interest 
when applied to financing transactions be- 
tween a nonprofit cooperative and its mem- 
bers; and (2) the usury law which imposes 
an interest ceiling of eight percent on all 
written financing instruments even where 
the borrower is a corporation. 

Reasons for Erempting Cooperative Associ- 
ations and their Financing Transactions with 
Members.—The lending operations of non- 
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profit cooperative associations such as CFC 
whose loans are restricted to members are not 
within the regulatory intent of the “loan 
shark” and usury laws and should be ex- 
pressly exempted therefrom for the following 
reasons: 

1, Cooperative associations incorporated 
under D.C. law must be operated for the 
primary and mutual benefit of their patrons, 

Since the “loan shark” and usury laws are 
designed to protect borrowers against ex- 
ploitation, this element is absent in the case 
of cooperative associations whose borrowers 
in fact own and control the lending insti- 
tution. By virtue of member-borrower owner- 
ship and control, they are self-regulated 
and have no motivation to exploit their 
borrower-members. 

2. Cooperative associations are required to 
operate on a nonprofit basis. 

Without a profit motivation, cooperative 
associations such as CFC fix their interest 
charges on loans at the lowest possible rates 
designed to return the cost of money to them, 
operating expenses and reasonable reserves 
for losses. 

The District Cooperative Association Act 
contains express limitations upon the rate 
of return which may be paid upon share or 
membership capital and requires the annual 
allocation of the net savings of cooperative 
associations at a uniform rate to all patrons 
of the association in proportion to their in- 
dividual patronage. 

CFC, as is usual in the case of membership 
associations, provides no return on its mem- 
bership certificates. CFC by-laws, conforming 
to the District Code requirements, make 
complete provision for the annual allocation 
of net margins on a patronage basis. CFC’s 
nonprofit status was expressly recognized 
in the recent action of the Internal Revenue 
Service in approving its application for ex- 
emption from Federal income tax. 

3. The business of cooperative finance as- 
sociations merits the same exemption from 
the “loan shark” law as is now accorded the 
“legitimate business” of such institutions as 
building and loan associations, small busi- 
ness investment companies, and real estate 
brokers by the D.C. Code. 

The same considerations of public policy 
which support the exemptions now provided 
by statute pertain to cooperative finance as- 
sociations transactions with their members. 
Indeed a stronger case is made for exempting 
organizations operating on a nonprofit co- 
operative basis. Since they are owned and 
controlled by their member-borrowers, they 
are self-regulating and have no incentive to 
engage in “loan shark” and usurious activity. 

4. CFC loans will be made in the District of 
Columbia to cooperative and public corpora- 
tions in as many as 46 states, In the interest 
of uniformity and establishing the highest 
degree of acceptance in the money market for 
CFC paper supported by its borrowers’ loan 
instruments, these instruments will state the 
intent of the parties that the laws of the 
District of Columbia will govern. 

The satutory interest ceiling of eight per- 
cent on contracts calling for the payment of 
interest even where the parties are corpora- 
tions is, in view of present money market 
conditions, unrealistic and can seriously in- 
terfer with CFO's operations. 

The current prime interest rate is 84 
percent and is available only to concerns 
with the highest credit ratings. While CFC 
will set interest rates on its loans at the low- 
est possible levels consistent. with prudent 
management, it must recognize the facts of 
financial life. It faces the necessity for pay- 
ing more than eight percent for the funds 
it will borrow in the private money markets 
for réloaning to its members. Under current 
conditions it will have to pass these costs 
on to its members. 

Under these circumstances, CFC is com- 
pelled to ask that the “loan shark” and usury 
laws of the District of Columbia be made in- 
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applicable to cooperatives and their financ- 
ing transactions with members. The District 
of Columbia is one of very few jurisdictions 
where such laws are made applicable to loans 
to corporations. Their major thrust and pur- 
pose is to afford protection to individuals 
who do not have the means or capacity for 
protecting themselves against. unwarrantedly 
high interest exaction. This motive is absent 
in cooperative money transactions. 

5. Since the CFC supplemental financing 
program appears to have Administration en- 
dorsement (see Attachment #2), the rē- 
moval of unnecessary obstacles to its suc- 
cessful operation is in the public interest. 

6. There is attached hereto a summary of 
the “loan shark” law, Title 26, District of 
Columbia Code, Chapter 6, and a s 
of the usury law, Title 26, District of Co- 
lumbia Code, Chapter 23. 

Some Facts ABOUT THE COOPERATIVE FINANCE 
CORPORATION 

A little less than one year ago delegates 
to the NRECA Annual Meeting in Atlantic 
City, N.J., voted to establish the National 
Rural Utilities Cooperative Finance Corpora- 
tion, or CFC. This new cooperative corpora- 
tion was created to enable rural electrics to 
supplement with their own funds and pri- 
vate money market resources the annual 
appropriation for REA loans at 2 per cent 
interest. CFC thus will provide some of the 
additional loan funds required to meet the 
systems’ growing capital needs. 

Outlined below is a brief report on the 
progress made by CFC during the past year, 
and what is expected for 1970. 

1. Organization—CFC is a cooperative 
owned by its participating rural electric sys- 
tems. It is governed by a 22-member board 
of directors who were named by the NRECA 
Board, The next board will be elected by geo- 
graphic region by the member systems. 

2. Capitalization.—Initially, CFC will raise 
money through membership fees and mem- 
ber subscriptions to capital term certificates. 
Later, CFC will raise additional money 
through the-sale of long-term obligations to 
private investors. 

3. Loans and Interest Rates—CFC will 
make loans to its members for purposes re- 
lated to rural electric system objectives 
within their statutory authority. The inter- 
est rate on-such loans will be determined by 
the cost of money in the open money market. 

4. Membership Applications—As of the 
end of January, 1970, 764 rural electric or- 
ganizations (individual rural electric coop- 
eratives, power supply cooperatives, state- 
wide associations and NRECA) had sent in 
their membership applications and fees. 
Slightly more than 75 per cent of the NRECA 
membership has thus indicated its intention 
to join the new institution. 

5. REA and CFC.—In the words of REA 
Administrator David A, Hamil, “CFG right 
now is our best hope to bring urgently needed 
capital into our electric program.” In line 
with this statement, REA has accepted the 
general principle of “accommodation” of 
REA liens on the property of rural electrics. 
An REA Study Group and the CFC’s REA 
Coordinating Committee have been meet- 
ing to work out the details of this ac- 
cord. This CFC Committee also is developing 
the new institution’s loan policies and re- 
lated procedure. 

6. Loan Operations.—As in the past, all 
rural electric system lean applications will 
go first to REA for determination of eligi- 
bility for available funds under the REA 2 
per cent loan program. Loan applications 
considered eligible for supplementa} financ- 
ing will be forwarded by REA to CFC with 
appropriate information, including an indi- 
cation of REA willingness to accommodate 
its Hens to provide equal loan security for 
CFC. It is anticipated that for most loan 
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applications REA will make part of a loan 
and CFC the balance. 

1. Internal Revenue Service (IRS) and 
CFC.—In October of last year the IRS ruled 
favorably upon the CFC application for ex- 
emption from Federal income tax as a non- 
profit social welfare organization: This ac- 
tion will enable CFC to proceed with the 
plan of member participation in subscribing 
to the new institution’s capital term 
certificates. 

8. Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC) and CFC.—The SEC is now in the 
process of determining whether registration 
of CFC capital term certificates is required. 

9. In 1970—During the coming year. the 
CFC Board of Directors will choose a chief 
executive officer, to be known as the Gover- 
nor, of CFC. He will be responsible for day- 
to-day operations of the new institution. 
In 1970 the Board also will issue a call for 
member subscription to capital term cer- 
tificates. With the present number of mem- 
bers that call will raise, during the initial 
three-year subscription period, approxi- 
mately $115 million in “seed” capital for the 
new institution. 

OFC expects to make its first loan to a 
member system during the coming year. 
ADMINISTRATION ENDORSEMENT OF NATIONAL 

RURAL UTILITIES: Cooperative FINANCE 

CORPORATION (CFC) 

President Richard Niron: “This is a year 
of special significance in the rural electrifica- 
tion program as you strive to set up a sup- 
plemental financing plan and to become an 
integral part of the Nation’s power indus- 
try. We are aware of the heavy backlog of 
loan application on file with REA, and we 
know these demands will grow as America 
grows and as you continue your good efforts 
to develop rural communities. We commend 
you for seeking to bring additional credit 
into the rural electrification program, and 
wish you success in this undertaking.” (Ex- 
cerpt from message to the Fall 1969 regional 
meetings of the membership of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association whose 
Long Range Study Committee developed the 
CFC supplemental financing plan.) 

“I also commend your efforts to develop 
additional financing for needed expansion 
throughout the rural electrification program. 
This will assist the Administration in bring- 
ing the Federal Budget in balance, and it 
will prove again that Government-spon- 
sored loan programs can move away from 
total Treasury support when given the en- 
couragement and opportunity to do so.” 
(Excerpt from message to the 28th Annual 
Meeting of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, February, 1970.) 

REA Administrator David A. Hamil: “Ru- 
ral electric cooperatives have established the 
National Rural Utilities Cooperative Finance 
Corporation (CFC) as a means of developing 
Supplemental credit for their increasing fi- 
nancing needs. REA supports this effort and 
has created a study group to plan for REA’s 
relationship with CFC.” (Excerpt from, Re- 
port of the Administrator—1969, received in 
the Congress January 22, 1970.) 

Summary or “Loan SHARK” LAw—TITLE 26 
D.C. CODE, CHAPTER 6 


Prohibits engaging without a license in the 
District of Columbia in the business of loan- 
ing money upon which a rate of interest 
greater than six per centum per annum is 
charged upon any security of any kind. 

Requires licensee to keep a register show- 
ing the amount loaned, the date when loaned 
and when due, the person to whom loaned, 
the property or thing named as security for 
the loan, where the same is located and in 
whose possession, the amount of interest, all 
fees, commissions, charges and renewals 
charged, under whatever name. Further re- 
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quires that such registry shall be open to 
public inspection on every day except 
Sundays and holidays between the hours of 
9 A.M and 5 P.M., and that the licensee re- 
port annually its assets and liabilities. 

Prohibits charging or receiving a greater 
rate of interest than one per centum per 
month on the actual amount of the Joan, 
and such charge shall cover all fees and 
charges made except upon foreclosure of the 
security. Also prohibits such loan greater 
than two hundred dollars to any one person, 
and requires detailed accounting to borrower. 
Provides for forfeiture of interest and one- 
fourth of the principal sum of the loan if a 
greater rate of interest than that fixed in 
this chapter is received or contracted for. 

Provides revocation of license and fine and 
imprisonment for any violation of the 
chapter. 

Exempts the “legitimate business” of na- 
tional banks, licensed bankers, trust com- 
panies, savings banks, building and loan 
associations, small business investment com- 
panies, real estate brokers, and life insur- 
ance companies. 


Summary or Usury LAw—TITLE 28, D.C. 
CODE, CHAPTER 33 

Prescribes a ceiling of 8 percent interest 
per annum on written instruments calling 
for the payment of money at a future time. 

Provides that if a person or corporation 
contracts in the District verbally to pay more 
than 6 percent interest or in writing to pay 
more than 8 percent, the creditor shall 
forfeit all the interest contracted for; that 
such interest shall be deducted in full from 
the principal amount of the debt; and that 
the debtor may sue for and recover the 
amount of the unlawful interest paid. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


TO EXEMPT FHA AND VA MORT- 
GAGES AND LOANS FROM INTER- 
EST AND USURY LAWS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. FUQUA, Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 17601) to 
exempt Federal Housing Administration 
and Veterans’ Administration mort- 
gages and loans from the interest and 
usury laws of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentlemen 
from Florida? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the gentleman if he is going to make an 
effort to expedite the bill to the extent 
that some of us who are opposed to it will 
not have a fair amount of time to discuss 
it, or will he allow flexibility as to the 
extension of time. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, we will be discussing 
the bill under the 5-minute rule and I 
would hope we could expedite it: I have 
no intention of trying to deny any Mem- 
ber his rights under the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 

from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 17601 

A bill to exempt Federal Housing Adminis- 

tration and Veterans’ Administration mort- 

gages and loans from the interest and us- 
ury laws of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
33 of title 28 of the District of Columbia 
Code is amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“§ 28-3307. Federal Housing Administration 
and Veterans’ Administration 
exemption 

“Any mortgage or loan insured or guaran- 
teed under the National Housing Act or chap- 
ter 37 of title 38, United States Code, the in- 
terest rate of which is subject to regulation 
by an officer or agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is exempt from the provisions of 
this chapter.” 

Sec, 2. Effective on March 31, 1972, section 
28-3307 of the District of Columbia Code, as 
added by section 1 of this Act, is repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

1, Page 1, line 3, immediately after “That” 
insert “(a)”. 

2. Page 2, immediately below line 2, insert 
the following: 

“(b) The chapter analysis of chapter 33 of 
title 28 is amended by inserting immediately 
below the item relating to section 28-3306 
the following new item: 

“28-3307. Federal Housing Administration 
and Veterans’ Administration 
exemption.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
Strike out the last word. 

Mr, Speaker, H.R. 17601 is a temporary 
measure, the purpose of which is to per- 
mit mortgages insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to be made in the 
District of Columbia even when the ef- 
fective rate of interest thereon exceeds 
the 8 percent ceiling presently provided 
in the District of Columbia interest and 
usury laws. This temporary exemption 
will terminate on March 31, 1972. 

This legislation was requested of the 
Congress by the Government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 

On September 22, 1969, the Federal 
National Mortgage Association an- 
nounced that from that date, it would 
no longer purchase FHA-insured and 
VA-guaranteed mortgages covering sin- 
gle family to four-family properties lo- 
cated in the District of Columbia, unless 
it could be established that such mort- 
gages would not be held usurious. In 
taking this action, FNMA stated its be- 
lief that the courts might well rule that 
the prevailing FHA and VA -interest 
rates of 742 percent, in combination with 
discount points paid by the seller which 
would bring the total interest level to 
some 8.43 percent, exceeds the legal rate 
of interest specified in the District of 
Columbia usury law (D.C. Code, sec. 28- 
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3301) which provides a ceiling of 8 per- 
cent on such loans. 

This decision on the part of FNMA 
meant, in effect, that FHA-insured and 
VA-guaranteed mortgages will no longer 
be available in the District of Columbia 
until and unless this impasse can be re- 
solved. 

This situation has created a desperate 
mortgage crisis in the Nation’s Capital. 
With Government-supported financing 
virtually no longer available, there ex- 
ists today only a small fraction of the 
money needed to maintain a healthy 
real estate economy, as conventional 
loans are in extremely short supply. 

The people who suffer most in this 
crisis are the families with small to mod- 
erate incomes, who can neither pay all 
cash for a home nor the large down pay- 
ment which would be necessary in most 
instances to assume existing financing. 
FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed loans 
have traditionally provided the means 
by which the person of modest means can 
purchase a home. At this time, there- 
fore, homeownership, which is perhaps 
the most important single factor in sta- 
bilizing the inner city, has been virtually 
brought to a halt. 

An additional problem is that the de- 
velopment of housing under the section 
235 program for low-income ownership 
also is severely restricted, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency consequently is facing a far more 
difficult task in finding single-family 
housing for persons displaced by urban 
renewal activities. 

This critical problem is by no means a 
local one, as the present inflationary rise 
in the cost of loans has created the same 
situation on a nationwide scale. As a re- 
sult, your committee is informed, the 
following 19 States have enacted legisla- 
tion exempting FHA and VA mortgages 
from the provisions of their usury laws: 

Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Vermont, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 

It should be noted that both Maryland 
and Virginia are among the States which 
have taken this realistic step. In Decem- 
ber of 1969, Maryland exempted FHA 
and VA loans from the usury laws of that 
State with no limitation as to a terminal 
date for such exemption; and in March 
of 1970, the Virginia legislature exempted 
all first mortgage loans—FHA, VA, and 
conventional—from their usury laws, un- 
til July 1, 1972. These two actions are 
having a profound effect on the mort- 
gage market in the District of Columbia, 
as the out-of-State funds which might 
normally be available to meet the financ- 
ing needs of the citizens of the District 
are being diverted to Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, where the prevailing interest rates 
are legal. 

It is the opinion of our committee that 
in the face of this situation, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the District of 
Columbia will be able to generate a suf- 
ficient amount of money from local fi- 
nancial institutions to meet the normal 
requirements of its citizens or the wishes 
and obligations of the District of Colum- 
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bia government. For this reason, we feel 
strongly that the temporary exemption 
of FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed 
loans from the interest and usury laws of 
the District, as provided in this proposed 
legislation, is essential at this time. 

It should be noted also that H.R. 13369, 
which was reported by the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs and approved by the 
House on September 29, 1969, included a 
provision which would exempt VA- 
guaranteed loans from the interest and 
usury laws of the District of Columbia for 
a period of 2 years. This measure, how- 
ever, is still pending in the other body. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


H.R. 17601 would permit a rate of in- 
terest to be charged on FHA and VA 
mortgages in the District of Columbia as 
prescribed for those loans by the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. This currently al- 
lowable rate is 84% percent per annum. 

Under this provision, of course, lenders 
would not be permitted to charge ex- 
orbitant rates of interest. 

The bill provides further that this ex- 
emption of such interest rates from the 
D.C. interest and usury law shall ter- 
minate on March 31, 1972. 

S. 3313, which was approved by the 
Senate on April 1, 1970, is identical to 
H.R. 17601 except that the terminal date 
for the exemption provided in the bill was 
fixed at March 31, 1971. 

It is the opinion of your committee that 
in view of the passage of time since this 
proposed legislation was first considered, 
the expiration date set by the other 
body—and which was included also in an 
earlier House bill, H.R. 15380—would no 
longer provide a sufficient period of time 
for the purpose of this bill to be ad- 
equately realized. As a practical measure, 
therefore, we have extended the period 
for 1 year, to March 31, 1972. 

HEARING 


A public hearing on this proposed legis- 
lation was conducted on May 5, 1970. At 
that time, testimony in favor of its en- 
actment was presented by spokesmen for 
the District of Columbia government, the 
Washington Board of Realtors, the D.C. 
Chamber of Commerce, the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of Metropolitan 
Washington, and the Washington Real 
Estate Brokers Association. Letters ex- 
pressing approval of the bill were re- 
ceived also from the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development and from 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs in 
the Veterans’ Administration. No opposi- 
tion to the enactment of the legislation 
was presented. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Your Committee believes this proposed 
legislation to be vitally necessary in or- 
der to attract long term mortgage funds 
into the District of Columbia. The devel- 
opment, and redevelopment, of housing 
in the Nation’s Capital can be accom- 
plished, in our opinion, only within the 
scope of the several federally sponsored 
and insured loan programs. These are the 
only programs that make it possible for 
prospective homeowners to purchase resi- 
dences with minimum amounts of cash 
and with the lowest possible monthly 
payments. 
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There has actually been a downward 
real estate trend in the District of Co- 
lumbia for the past 5 years. In 1965, 
some $562 million was loaned in this city 
secured by deeds of trust. By the end of 
1969, this figure had declined to $311 
million, a loss of almost 45 percent. And 
for the first 3 months of 1970, while 
no figures are yet available to your Com- 
mittee, we are advised that the situation 
has become even more ominous. 

Your Committee feels strongly, there- 
fore, that steps must be taken at this 
time to reverse this potentially disastrous 
trend. The provisions of H.R. 17601, we 
are convinced, will accomplish this pur- 
pose. And at the same time, adequate 
safeguards are provided, by limiting the 
interest rates to those approved by the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment and by terminating the exemp- 
tions within a period of 2 years, to as- 
sure protection against abuses. 

For these reasons, your Committee 
urges the passage of this proposed legis- 
lation, in the public interest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Florida has ex- 
pired. 

(On request of Mrs. SULLIVAN, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. Fuqua was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, how 
many residential transactions would the 
gentleman say this might affect in the 
District of Columbia? Does the gentle- 
man have any idea? 

Mr. FUQUA. The statement was made 
before the committee that 100,000 Dis- 
trict families live in inadequate housing, 
and 102,000 units must be constructed 
over a 10-year period. Today, no con- 
struction starts of FHA or VA construc- 
tion are going on in the District of Co- 
lumbia at the present time because of 
inability to secure money. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. So the gentleman has 
no idea how many homes it might affect? 

Mr. FUQUA. I think we have this in- 
formation in the committee. I will be 
happy to get it and provide it for the 
gentlewoman. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, I 
will try to give the gentlewoman some 
additional information. 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, as the gentleman pointed out, 
there has been a drastic reduction in the 
residential construction in the District 
of Columbia. While we do not have 
figures for this year, we know the mini- 
mum interest rate for conventional loans 
is in excess of 8 percent, so any resi- 
dential construction in the District of 
Columbia that requires a mortgage can- 
not be constructed, so the answer is zero. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not think that answers the question, as 
to how many homes might be built or 
sold under this bill. Would the gentle- 
man be at all surprised to know that 
under normal circumstances—not in the 
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tight money period which exists now, 
but normally—only about two FHA or 
VA transactions are entered into daily 
in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. FUQUA. What period of time is 
the gentlewoman referring to? 

Mrs: SULLIVAN. That is for 1967, 
1968, and 1969. 

Is the gentleman aware of any bank 
or any savings and loan institution in 
the District which has been active in the 
field of FHA or VA housing in the last 
15 years? 

Mr. FUQUA. I think all of them have 
been somewhat active, and particularly 
the insurance companies included, in try- 
ing to provide funds for the housing 
needs in the District of Columbia. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman continue to yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield ¿7 the gentlewo- 
man. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, is the 
gentleman aware that the interest rate 
increase which this bill would authorize 
is not in the neighborhood of one-half 
percent but more in the neighborhood 
of one and one-half percent, because un- 
der present District of Columbia usury 
laws, no points can be charged which 
would raise the yield above 8 percent, 
while under this bill we can have an 8.5 
percent rate plus whatever points the 
market will bear? 

Mr. Speaker, were there any hearings 
conducted on this bill? 

Mr. FUQUA. Yes. I have listed a num- 
ber of people who appeared before the 
committee, including the vice chairman 
of the District of Columbia Council, 
Sterling Tucker, and chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on the Council, 
and James Banks, the Mayor’s assistant 
on housing programs. 

Mrs, SULLIVAN. The hearings have 
not been printed, have they? 

Mr. FUQUA. We have copies of them 
which will be available to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I see you have an un- 
printed transcript. The reason I ask is 
that an ad hoc subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
devoted many months to a study of some 
of the problems presumably covered in 
this bill, and so far as I know, we have 
never been consulted or asked for an 
opinion. I just do not know whether or 
not the gentleman from Florida had the 
opportunity to read the report of the 
ad hoc committee and our findings on 
the status of VA and FHA loans in the 
District, or rather the fact that the 
banks and savings and loans here have 
generally declined to write such loans 
over a period of many years. 

Mr. FUQUA. I have looked at excerpts 
of the study and conclusions reached by 
the gentlewoman’s study, and I was most 
interested in some of the findings made. 
I believe it is a legitimate area we should 
look into, and we should see that if these 
abuses do exist they try to eliminate 
them. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman lists 
in his report 19 States which have passed 
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similar legislation and urges that this 
legislation be adopted because these 
States have enacted legislation exempt- 
ing FHA and VA mortgages from the 
provisions of usury laws. 

Does the gentleman have any figures 
here on any of these States since that 
action has been taken to show there has 
been an improvement in housing? 

I my own State, which is listed, housing 
starts are down by a substantial percent. 
Today in the city of Chicago one cannot 
buy a house unless he makes $15,000 a 
year. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Florida has again 
expired. 

(On request of Mr, PUCINSKI, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Fuqua was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. FUQUA. I might say to the gentle- 
man, ï believe housing starts are off 
throughout the country because of high 
interest, but they would be even less in 
his home State than they are now had 
they not exempted themselves from this 
type of thing. 

What we are doing is denying the low- 
income and middle-income people an 
opportunity to buy a house if they can, 
if they cannot finance through FHA or 
VA. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. This is a fallacious 
argument, and I wish the gentleman 
would comment on it. In the city of 
Chicago now one cannot buy or build 
a house unless he is earning at least 
$15,000 a year. No bank, no mortgage 
house, no savings and loan association 
will talk to him unless he has a substan- 
tial down payment. 

For someone to urge that removal of 
FHA and VA loans from the usury laws 
is somehow going to make housing avail- 
able to the poor is a fallacious argument, 
and the best proof is what happened in 
Chicago. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PATMAN 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Florida, the distinguished 
chairman of this subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
seems to accept the statement as true 
that if we raise interest rates, a home 
buyer must pay, we get more money. That 
is absolutely a fallacious argument. It 
is not true. 

I have been on these committees over 
a long period of time. The gentlewoman 
from Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN) has taken 
a special interest in this matter. We dis- 
covered it does not provide additional 
money. 

I would ask the gentleman from Flor- 
ida now if he has any documentation to 
show that if we raise interest rates more 
money will be forthcoming for housing? 
I should like for him to present it here, 
But I know what the answer is. I have 
been following this for years. 

The homeowner cannot compete with 
other people in the markct where the 
first marketplace rate prevails, because 
when the homeowner goes there to com- 
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pete he finds the gamblers, the specula- 
tors, and the people who are in a posi- 
tion to pay much higher interest rates 
than he can pay, Therefore, there is no 
money available. It is just not available 
for homebuyers. 

As interest rates have gone up the 
housing starts have gone down. No one 
denies that. Therefore, that alone proves 
the point that higher interest rates will 
not provide more money for housing. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. FUQUA. Will the gentleman not 
admit it was his committee which passed 
the enabling legislation and made this 
bill necessary, by raising FHA and VA 
rates to this high rate? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, we reluctantly 
gave the Secretary of Housing Urban 
Development temporary authority on 
FHA and VA interest rates. We hoped he 
would use the authority in the public 
interest. You simply cannot get more 
housing money by raising interest rates. 
You cannot compete with the 12 or 14 
percent that corporations can pay: Cor- 
porations are not bound by usury laws, 
my dear friend. It is only individuals 
who are bound, You cannot compete with 
the gamblers, the speculators, and the 
high-interest loan shark poeple who can 
pay much more than anyone else can 
for money. Today the vote on how mort- 
gages has gone up to where the poor 
person cannot afford housing. Many 
families have saved their money hoping 
to buy a home and find they have a little 
nest egg with which to make a down 
payment. But now they find that they 
cannot buy it because of high interest 
rates. At the time they make a contract 
to buy a home the interest rates go up 
and all of the contracts are thrown in 
the waste basket. They cannot get a home 
under the new rates. This has been going 
on for months and years. We have been 
robbing these people. That is it. We have 
not done it ourselves personally, but we 
have stood by and watched it and have 
permitted it to be done without raising 
too much sand about it. We should have 
raised some sand. Today the person who 
buys a $20,000 home must sign a note 
that he will pay that $20,000 back in 
30 years at so much a month and so 
much a year, but he must also sign up 
to pay $38,000 interest on that $20,000 
home. That is nearly two to one. That 
is terribly bad. The word “robbery” 
would not be inappropriate in a case 
like that. I assure you that a person 
buying a $20,000 home today has to pay 
$58,000 for that home. Just imagine that: 
We are trying to correct that by stoppin: 
this great increase in the interest rates. 
This. legislation here today is going in 
the opposite direction. This is one bill 
that I do not see how any Member of 
Congress.can vote for. They are not mis- 
leading us. They are telling us the truth. 
They come out here boldly and say that 
if you vote for this bill, they will exempt 
these FHA-VA transactions from the 
usury laws. In other words, if you. vote 
ed this bill, you vote to repeal the usury 
aws. 


On July 28, 1969, we had a bill similar 
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to this before the House, and a motion 
was made to send it back to the commit- 
tee without instructions, in other words, 
just to kill it. That passed 356 to 19. 356 
to 19. I place in the Recorp a copy of this 
vote: 
Rout No. 125 
YEAS—356 


Abernethy, Adair, Adams, Addabbo, Albert, 
Alexander, Anderson of California, Anderson 
of Illinois, Anderson of Tennessee, Andrews 
of Alabama, Annunzio, Arends, Ashley, Ayres, 
Baring, Barrett, Beall of Maryland, Belcher, 
Bell of California. 

Bennett, Betts, Bevill, Biaggi, Biester, Bing- 
ham, Blackburn, Boggs, Boland, Bolling, 
Brademas, Brasco, Bray, Brooks, Brotzman, 
Brown of California, Brown of Ohio, Broyhill 
of North Carolina, Buchanan, Burke of 
Florida, Burke of Massachusetts. 

Burleson of Texas, Burlison of Missouri, 
Burton of California, Bush, Button, Byrne of 
Pennsylvania, Byrnes of Wisconsin, Caffery, 
Cahill, Camp, Carter, Casey, Cederberg, 
Chamberlain, Chappell, Clancy, Clark, Del 
Clawson, Clay, Cohelan, Collier. 

Conable, Conte, Corbett, Corman, Coughlin, 
Cowger, Cramer, Culver, Cunningham, Dad- 
dario, Daniel of Virginia, Daniels of New 
Jersey, de la Garza, Delaney, Dellenback, 
Denney, Dennis, Dent, Derwinski, Devine, 
Diggs. 

Dingell, Donohue, Dowdy, Downing, Dulski, 
Duncan, Dwyer, Eckardt, Edmondson, Ed- 
wards of Alabama, Edwards of California, Ed- 
wards of Louisiana, Eilberg, Erlenborn, Fal- 
lon, Farbstein, Fascell, Feighan. 

Findley, Fish, Fisher, Flood, Flowers, Foley, 
Gerald R. Ford, Foreman, Fountain, Fraser, 
Frey, Friedel, Fulton of Pennsylvania, Ful- 
ton of Tennessee, Galifianakis, Gaydos, 
Giaimo, Gibbons, Gilbert. 

Goldwater, Gonzalez, Goodling, Gray, 
Green of Oregon, Green of Pennsylvania, 
Griffin, Griffiths, Gross, Grover, Gubser, 
Hall, Hamilton, Hammerschmidt. 

Hanley, Hanna, Hansen of Idaho, Hansen 
of Washington, Harsha, Harvey, Hathaway, 
Hays, Hébert, Hechler of West Virginia, Heck- 
ler of Massachusetts, Helstoski, Henderson, 
Hicks, Hogan, Horton, Hull, 

Hungate, Hunt, Hutchinson, Ichord, Ja- 
cobs, Jarman, Joelson, Johnson of California, 
Jonas, Jones of Alabama, Jones of North 
Carolina, Jones of Tennessee, Karth, Kasten- 
meier, Kazen, Kee, Keith. 

King, Kleppe, Kluczynski, Koch, Kuyken- 
dall, Kyl, Kyros, Landrum, Langen, Latta, 
Leggett, Lennon, Long of Maryland, Lowen- 
stein, Lukens, McCarthy, McClory. 

McCloskey, McClure, McCulloch, McDade, 
McDonald of Michigan, McEwen, McFall, 
McKneally, Macdonald of Massachusetts, 
Madden, Mahon, Mailliard, Mann, Marsh, 
Martin, Matsunaga. 

May, Mayne, Meeds, Melcher, Meskill, Mi- 
chel, Mikva, Miller-of California, Miller of 
Ohio, Mills, Minish, Mink, Mize, Mizell, Mol- 
lohan, Monagan, Montgomery, Moorhead, 
Morgan, Morse, Morton. 

Mosher, Moss, Murphy of Illinois, Mur- 
phy of New York, Myers, Natcher, Nedzi, 
Nichols, Nix, Obey, O'Hara, O’Konski, Olsen, 
O'Neill of Massachusetts, Ottinger, Pass- 
man, Patman, Pelly, Pepper, Perkins, Phil- 
bin. 

Pickle, Pike, Poage, Podell, Poff, Pollock; 
Preyer of North Carolina, Price of Illinois, 
Price of Texas, Pryor of Arkansas, Pucinski, 
Purcell, Quie, Quillen, Railsback, Randall, 
Rarick, Rees, Reid of Illinois, Reid of New 
York, Reifel. 

Reuss, Rhodes, Riegle, Rivers, Roberts, 
Robison, Rodino, Rogers of Colorado, Rogers 
of Florida, Ronan, Rooney of New York, 
Rooney of Pennsylvania, Rosenthal, Ros- 
tenkowski, Roth, Roudebush, Roybal, Ruth, 
Ryan, Satterfield, Saylor. 

Schadeberg, Scherle, Scheuer, Schneebeli, 
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Schwengel, Scott, Sebelius, Shipley, Shriver 
Sikes, Sisk, Skubitz, Slack, Smith of Cali- 
fornia, Smith of Iowa, Smith of New York, 
Snyder, Springer, Stafford. 

Staggers, Stanton, Steed, Steiger of Wis- 
consin, Stokes, Stubblefield, Sullivan, Sym- 
ington, Taft, Talcott, Taylor, Teague of Cal- 
ifornia, Teague of Texas, Thompson of 
Georgia, Thompson of New Jersey, Thomson 
of Wisconsin, Tiernan, Tunney. 

Udall, Ullman, Utt, Van Deerlin, Vander 
Jagt, Vanik, Vigorito, Waggonner, Waldie, 
Wampler, Watson, Watts, Weicker, Whalen, 
White, Whitehurst, Whitten, Widnall. 

Wiggins, Williams, Bob Wilson, Winn, 
Wold, Wolff, Wright, Wyatt, Wydler, Wylie, 
Wyman, Yatron, Young, Zablocki, Zion, 
Zwach. 

NAYS—19 

Aspinall, Blanton, Brinkley, Broyhill of 
Virginia, Cabell, Davis of Wisconsin, Dorn, 
Esch, Flynt, Frelinghuysen, Fuqua, Gettys, 
Gude, Hagan, Haley, McMillan, O'Neal of 
Georgia, Steiger of Arizona, Stephens. 

ANSWERED “PRESENT''—2 

Cleveland, Evans of Colorado. 

NOT VOTING—55 

Abbitt, Andrews of North Dakota, Ash- 
brook, Berry, Blatnik, Bow, Brock, Broom- 
field, Brown of Michigan, Burton of Utah, 
Carey, Celler, Chisholm, Don H. Clausen, 
Colmer, Conyers, Davis of Georgia, Dawson. 

Dickinson, Eshleman, Evins of Tennessee, 
William D. Ford, Gallagher, Garmatz, Hal- 
pern, Hastings, Hawkins, Holifield, Hosmer, 
Howard, Johnson of Pennsylvania, Kirwan, 
Landgrebe, Lipscomb, Lloyd, Long of Louisi- 
ana, Lujan. 

MacGregor, Mathias, Minshall, Nelsen, 
Patten, Pettis, Pirnie, Powell, Ruppe, St Ger- 
main, St. Onge, Sandman, Stratton, Stuckey, 
Watkins, Whalley, Charles H. Wilson, Yates. 


The’ Members of this House, in this 
body, were on record in opposition to 
high, usurious interest rates by that ac- 
tion. It also put us in the position of be- 
ing for low interest rates. That is a good 
position to be in. If you were to vote for 
this bill now, you would just reverse the 
action taken a year ago and put this 
House in the position of being for high 
interest rates and for usury and for ex- 
orbitant rates and for robbery rates, That 
is what you would do. It would put you in 
a position of being against low interest 
rates. Please do not reverse the sentiment 
of this House as expressed last July. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN, I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself with the remarks being 
made by the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas. I think it is extremely im- 
portant at this point that the House re- 
fuse to go on record as exempting ‘any- 
thing else from the usury laws. We ought 
to be rolling back the interest rates and 
doing something to encourage a lower- 
ing of the interest rates rather than leap- 
frogging one interest rate after another, 
which encourages another interest rate 
in turn to be increased. I certainly wish 
to associate myself with and agree with 
the remarks being made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
PATMAN Ð. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois, . 
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Mr. ANNUNZIO. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee for yielding to 
me and I wish to associate myself with 
his remarks and to commend the gentle- 
man for his fine statement. 

Further, Mr, Chairman, I would like to 
ask this question: Is it not true that since 
Secretary Romney has assumed office he 
has raised interest rates twice and we are 
still 1.2 million housing starts short? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. And, may I invite.the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that when Mr. Nixon 
was elected in November 1968, the prime 
interest rate in this country was 6 per- 
cent. The interest rate was raised and 
raised and raised until it went to 8% 
percent. 

On June 9 last year, 1969, a big New 
York banker went out on his front door- 
steps and said, “I hereby announce that 
the prime interest rate in this country is 
8.5 percent” —raising it from 7.5 percent. 
He was followed by all the other big 
banks in this country, which was suf- 
ficient to make it effective. They have 
been doing that for 40 years—for 40 
years—New York bankers have been rais- 
ing the rate when they wanted to raise it 
with the rest following. 

I wrote to the Atterney General and 
invited his attention to that and said, “It 
looks like you could prove a case of con- 
spiracy against the American people 
when: he raised that rate 1 percent be- 
cause that meant it raised the burden on 
the people of this Nation $15 billion a 
year, that action by this banker.” 

Take out your book and your: pencil 
and figure for yourself. We had at that 
time debts ‘aggregating $1.5 trillion. It 
has’ increased a lot more since then, for 
an obvious reason. Take 1 percent of that 
figure'and that is $15 billion. 

Since Mr, Nixon has been President— 
he-has not done it himself but it has*‘been 
done— interest rates have been raised 41 
percent a year, from 6 percent to 8:5 per- 
cent. We cannot stand that. The people 
of this Nation cannot) stand that great 
burden, They cannot take it. ty 

The American people are paying $120 
billion a year interest, That money does 
not go for services, it does >not) go: for 
work, it does not go for anything except 
pencil, transactions on the books, That is 
all. It should not be $120 billion a year. It 
should, not be-one-halfthat much, If we 
had.the,rates.as they were before, they 
would not be one-halfithat much, We are 
paying $20 billion a year interest.on our 
national debt;alone—-$20, billion a year. 

The SPEAKER pro, tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from; Texas -has_ex- 
pired; i ; i 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PATMA 
was, allowed to: proceed for-2: additional 
minutes.) is.) 

Mr. PATMAN, If you were to roll those 
interest rates sbackote: where: they: were 
aifew -years>ago, ‘we would be ‘paying 


only -$7 billion interesto the! national. 


debt; That‘is what‘we paid for many deg: 
ades and less, my friends, but inder 
these increases tinder these increases— 
we have this $20 Billion a year, ‘or $13 


billion more. Think what we could’ do” 
with just $13 billion interest’ on our na- 


tional debt. We could do alot ‘with’ ‘it, 
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and all other debts would be in propor- 
tion. People could live and let live and 
enjoy life and not have just a few peo- 
ple taking money away: from them with 
which they could buy the comforts and 
necessities of life. 

Mr. Speaker, we-talk about environ- 
mental quality of the family life in this 
country. There are 55 million families. 
We really help the country if we help 
the families. If we hurt the families, 
we hurt the country. For family life you 
not only need a proper and adequate 
diet, food and clothing, but you must 
have something else very essential— 
shelter. Shelter and housing and a de- 
cent place to live for the families of this 
country. 

How are you going to have a decent 
place for a family to live when you are 
charging $38,000 for a $20,000 home, 
thereby making every purchaser pay 
$58,000 for every $20,000 home? 

I urge you not to go on record here in 
favor of repealing the usury laws which 
makes you in favor of extortionate, 
usurious and excessive interest rates im- 
posed upon the poor. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, we have a new 
move for an end run around the Dis- 
trict’s 8 percent usury statute, This time, 
the suggestion is being made that the 
home buyer, using FHA or VA guaran- 
teed mortgages, .pay an- interest-rate 
above 8 percent. The bill would exempt 
these mortgages from the District's usury 
statutes. 

This, of course, means higher interest 
rates and a break in the District’s usury 
law, Its proponents, of course, will claim 
that this will mean additional mortgage 
money for FHA and VA mortgages. This 
is the same claim that is‘made every time 
anyone suggests raising FHA and VA 
interest rates. We are always told that 
this ‘will ‘increase the flow of funds into 
these types of mortgages. 

The same claim was made in 1968 when 
the FHA-VA interest rate was raised. 
The same..claim was, made when,-the 
FHA-VA interest rates- were- raised 
again in January 1969. And the claim was 
made! again when the rates were raised 
in December 1969. 

Yet, this has been a period of declin- 
ing housing starts, and today, after three 
increases. inthe national FHA-VA_ jin- 
terest- rates,. we are building housing 
only at an annual rate. of..J.1 million 
units, 

When Secretary’ Romney: raised the 
FHA interest’ rate from. Ty ‘percent to's 
percent’ 'on January 24, 1969, housing 
starts stood at 1.9 million units on an an- 
nual basis. By the end of that year, 
housing: starts. had fallen to 1.2. million 
units; Mr, :- Romney: then -announced a 
new increase in. the interest rate to the 
current level of 9 percent—including 
one-half percent for insurance—and now 
housing starts have fallen down to FI 
million units: ' oe 


There is absolutely no evidënce that: 


higher interest rates bring more housing. 
They, simply, raise, the: cost,,of housing, 
but.they bring no. additional money into 
the. market. It doesmean that lower*in- 


come families are pushed “out, of- the! 


market. 


The truth is, MT- Spealter’ Housing 
paper cannot compete successfully in to- 
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day’s tight money market and the Con- 
gress does nothing when it votes in- 
creases in interest rates. Housing mort- 
gages are being outbid for available 
money by corporations, fast buck oper- 
ators, speculators, and others willing and 
able to pay high interest rates. The aver- 
age home buyer simply cannot compete 
with the big boys in the economy and the 
Congress, is deluding itself by thinking 
it helps the homeowners by raising inter- 
est rates. 

The increase. proposed for the District 
of Columbia home buyers in this bill will 
do nothing for housing. 

It will not bring more money into the 
District for housing. 

Mr. Speaker, it is curious that the bill 
before us only exempts FHA and VA 
mortgages from the usury limit. It does 
not mention conventional mortgages, 
which are the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of the real estate loans made in the 
District of Columbia. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
National Mortgage Association—Fannie 
Mae—is reluctant to pick up, in its sec- 
ondary market operations, any FHA and 
VA mortgages that may have been made 
in violation of local usury statutes. That, 
undoubtedly, is the reason that we have 
this proposal here today. Apparently we 
are being asked to take the taint off of 
any FHA and VA mortgages which Dis- 
trict. of Columbia. lenders might make 
above the 8 percent usury limit. 

But what about the conventional mort- 
gages? This bill would apparently still 
leave them subject to the usury statute 
of 8 percent while allowing the FHA and 
VA. interest rates to go above that limit. 

Mr.) Speaker, this seems to be a very 
strange situation, This would mean that 
Government-guaranteed programs— 
mortgages backed by the full faith and 
credit of..the .Federal .Government— 
would carry higher interest rates than 
loans made under conventional terms. 
This would be a, direct contravention of 
the very, purpose ofthe FHA and VA 
programs, 

Mr. Speaker, I hope during this de- 
bate; that: the Members of the: District 
Committee. will’ inform > the House 
whether they discovered if lenders in the 
District of Columbia have already’ been 
violating the usury statutes. Is this an- 
other one of those retroactive bills—a 
retroactive excuse for law Violations? 

On page» 2; the ‘committee report 
talks about an effective interest rate of 
8.43 percent on FHA and VA mortgages— 
well above the 8-percent usury ceiling: 
Does this:mean, Mr:'Speaker, ‘that right 
now; loans are being made in ‘the District 
of Columbia ‘in’ violation of the laws 
passed by'this'Congress? . 

“Mr; Speaker, the report’ on this «bill 
raises more questions thatit answers. We 
should know more fully what will happen 
to-home niortgages in the District of Co- 
lumbia under this law. : 

Mr. Speaker in” the meantime, ‘the 
Howse should Yeaffirm its position of last’ 
July and again véte down any increase 
in ‘the District of Colfimbia’s usury ceil- 
I trust you will vote against this bill. 
Mr. “BROYHILL” of “Virginia. Mr. 
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Speaker, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
pending legislation. 

I rise to urge the support of my col- 
leagues for the bill H.R. 17601, of which 
I am pleased to be a cosponsor. At the 
outset, I wish to say that this legislation 
is of vital importance, as a means of 
averting a critical situation with respect 
to the availability of mortgage money 
here in the Nation’s capital. 

Briefly, this bill would exempt FHA- 
insured and VA-guaranteed loans from 
the District of Columbia interest and 
usury laws, until March 31, 1972. 

At present, there is a disparity between 
the higher FHA and VA interest ceilings 
established by. the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development to meet mort- 
gage market conditions, now some 8.5 
percent including points charged to the 
seller, and the lower interest limits set 
by the usury laws of the District of 
Columbia, which limits the interest rate 
on real estate loans to 8 percent per 
annum. As a result, investors in District 
of Columbia mortgages have had to 
charge substantially higher discounts for 
mortgage funds to realize the same net 
return as on their investments in other 
areas of the country. Because of the 
burden of these higher discounts on 
sellers of homes, private lenders have 
originated virtually. no new FHA-in- 
sured or VA-guaranteed loans in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. And those commit- 
ments which have been issued have not 
been made to low- and moderate-income 
families. This ‘situation can be remedied 
only by an exemption of FHA and VA 
mortgages or loans from the District. of 
Columbia usury law, such as this pro- 
posed legislation will provide. 

These federally sponsored and insured 
loan programs provide the only possibil- 
ity for prospective homeowners of mod- 
est incomes to purchase residences with 
a minimum amount of cash and with the 
lowest possible mionthly carrying charges. 
Hence, the. present, curtailment of such 
funds, which currently are virtually non- 
existent in the District, of Columbia, 
creates a. particularly difficult problem 
for the little people—those who cannot 
afford to pay all cash for a home, or éven 
a large downpayment which is necessary. 
inmost cases to assume existing financ- 
ing, 


This problem éxists in the various. 


States as well. And at present, 19 States 


have responded by exempting FHA and. 


VA loans from the usury laws of their 
jurisdictions. Maryland, for example, has 


taken this step with no time limit im-. 


posed for its termination: And in my own 
State of ‘Virginia, the’ legislature just 
recently exempted all real estate Ioans— 
FHA, VA,- and ‘conventional loans as 
wëll from“ our ‘usury ‘Statutes croup 
the month of June 1972. Personally, I 
should like to see this same exemption 
provided for alf real estate loans in the 
District of Columbia, conventional loans 
as well as ‘those sponsored and insured 
by’ the Federsl ‘agencies. As‘a practical 
matter, however, we have restricted this 
exemption to the FHA and VA mortgage 
loans, in’ this‘ proposed Tegislation. 

‘Lasé September, the House approved 
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the bill H.R. 13369, which was reported 
by the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. I was instrumental in getting 
a provision in that bill which would ex- 
empt VA-guaranteed loans from the 
usury laws of the District of Columbia. 
Unfortunately, however, that bill has 
thus far failed of action in the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come for 
action in this crisis. We must remove the 
impediment created by the interest and 
usury laws in the District of Columbia, so 
that our veterans and the people of mod- 
est means here in the Nation’s Capital 
can obtain financing which they can af- 
ford to purchase homes. This problem 
simply boils down to commonsense. We 
all know that mortgage loans must com- 
pete with other market interest rates, 
and that the U.S. Treasury has to pay 
more than 8 percent for the money it 
borrows on the present market. 

Of course, the mortgage interest rates 
which this bill seeks to exempt from 
the local usury and interest laws will be 
limited by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development. The Secretary’s 
regulation of these maximum interest 
rates will provide the continued protec- 
tion to the consumers which is intended 
by the usury statutes, but with a realis- 
tic flexibility and an appropriate regard 
for the current conditions of the money 
market. Only in this way can such loans 
be in fact available, as well as reasonably 
priced. 

Mr. Speaker, in the course of our hear- 
ings on this bill we were reliably in- 
formed that at present there are some 
7,000 vacant and abandoned living units 
in the District of Columbia, And there 
are approximately 600 units owned by the 
National Capital Housing Authority 
that are uninhabitable because of dam- 
age done by vandalism. One develop- 
ment, for example, is Stanton Gardens, 
which is not more than 20 years old, but 
has ‘been abandoned, depriving nearly 
700 families of decent living quarters. 
This is a case of sheer vandalism, which 
has resulted in the owners finding it un- 
economical to maintain the properties: 
We were further informed that as re- 
cently as 3 years ago, there were ‘prob- 
ably not more than 200 such abandoned 
living units’in the District. ‘This’ devel- 
opment is ‘downright shocking, and I 
urge ‘that the present government’ of the 
District of Columbia attack this problem 
with far ‘greater ‘vigor than’ ‘has been 
shown. inthe past’ several ‘years. 

On the subject of housing in the Dis- 
triet of Columbia, I wish to point outalso 
that the District of Columbia City Cotin- 
cil has rot aided ‘the problem by voicing 
support for certain proposed new regula- 
tions which'in effect ‘will put’the land- 


lords in the city at ‘the mercy of the 


tenants, as*far as upkeep ahd mairite- 
nance is concerned. I'am sure that none 
of -tig condones landlords’ not fulfilling 
their. responsibility to maintaifi rental 
properties in-decent and adequate condi- 


tion. Howéver, néither can I agree that? 


tenants should be alowed” ‘to “destroy 


such properties by willful vandalism, and 
thé city Fovérnmment aiding and abetting— 


such’ irrésponsibility by taking “a '“land- 
lord be damned” ‘attitude: ‘Other com- 
munities maintain a ‘proper balance‘ of ’ 
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responsibility in this regard, and I 
charge the District of Columbia City 
Council to do likewise. 

Here in the Congress, we are striving 
to make it possible for the people of the 
District to purchase and own their own 
homes, as by enacting the legislation 
contained in H.R. 17601. T think it only 
proper to urge the city government to 
do their share as well, by reversing the 
shocking trend of the rapidly increasing 
number of unoccupied living units in the 
city. I cannot approve of the District 
spending large sums of money to pur- 
chase luxury apartment buildings for the 
housing of indigent citizens while 7,000 
residential units stand vacant in the city. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this legisla- 
tion to my colleagues and ask their 
favorable action at this time. 

In further emphasis of my earlier re- 
marks and in answer to several ques- 
tions raised in debate, I wish to make 
the following observations: 

In response to one of the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Parman) I would like to point out that 
this bill we’ have before us is not the 
same bill—is not the same bill that the 
House turned down last year. It does 
not repeal the usury laws for the District 
of Columbia. What the bill does do, and 
the only thing it does, is to exempt FHA 
and VA loans from the usury laws in 
the District of Columbia. 

Now, if the gentleman from Texas 
wants to refer to what the House did last 
year, the House last year did approve 
legislation unanimously to exempt VA 
loans from the usury laws of the District 
of Columbia, and that bill is now pend- 
ing in the other body. 

All that this bill does is to repeatthat 
action, and provides for similar exemp- 
tions for FHA loans. There is nö desire 
on anyone’s part to increase interest 
rates. All of us wuld like to hold them 
down, but the odd thing we have before 
us today, the odd situation with which 
we find ourselves confronted “today, is 
that ‘the Congress, through ‘action of 
another Committee, in fact the commit- 
tee chaired by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr, ParmMan) has authorized an ‘agency 
of ‘the Government, the’ Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, to set 
interest’ rates at’ an dppropriate level: 
And of course the same*authority was 
giver’ to the VA Administrator for’ VA 
loans, and the Secretary ‘of Housing and 
Urban’ Development and’ the: Adminis- 
trator of VA have’ set the interest rates 
at 8.5 percent. 

Sothéré we have this Congress ‘passing 
a law permitting ‘interest rates for Gov- 


’ ernment-insured loans to be sèt at?8.5 


percent, ‘and then in anothér ‘act Con- 
gress, the District of Columbia Code, the 
Cotigress says that the people living in 
the Nation’s Capital ‘cannot pay interest 
rates in excess of $ percent, 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker; ‘will the 
gentleman yield? 

ire ‘BROYHILL of Virginia? Í wilÌ be 
glad ‘to yield ‘to’ the geneman from 
Texas, 

Mr. PATMAN THE cémmiittee also 
passed it out, and it passed’ thé Congress’ 
and ‘was approved by the Président: of. 
the United States, an act alléwing the 
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President the privilege of he, himself, as 
President of the United States, irrespec- 
tive of anybody else, to. roll back interest 
rates. Now, he could roll interest rates 
back to 6 percent. Does not the gentle- 
man think that would be a good level for 
the President to set? Then we would get 
out of the depression. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I think a 
level of 4 percent would be even more de- 
sirable, does not the gentleman from 
Texas think so, if we could find money 
available? 

The gentleman also pointed out that 
this legislation he speaks of would not 
make funds available. On the other hand, 
in this case, there are funds available 
through the Federal National Mortgage 
Association for VA, FHA, and section 
235 loans. The problem is that FNMA 
will not purchase District of Columbia 
loans carrying interest rates in excess of 
8 percent and yet FNMA can purchase 
loans from adjoining States which will 
provide interest rates in excess of 8 
percent. The FNMA is principally a 
secondary financing organization and it 
announced last fall it would not buy FHA 
or VA loans in the District of Columbia 
even when the rates were set as low as 7.5 
percent, because with the points and dis- 
count rate that the seller of the mortgage 
had to pay it would cause the rates to 
exceed the legal rate of 8 percent. And 
today, of course, with the discount rate 
running anywhere from 3 to 4 to 5 per- 
cent, it would make the net rate of these 
mortgages approximately 9 percent. 

But if this bill is passed the funds will 
be available through FNMA through 
secondary financing, and funds would be 
available for people to buy homes under 
FHA and VA. 

But the net effect of the restrictions in 
the District of Columbia limiting the in- 
terest rates to 8 percent is that there are 
no FHA or VA loans available in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Now, who is affected by that? It is al- 
ways the low-income people who need to 
finance their homes in that manner. If 
the person can afford to pay cash for 
his home, and if a person can afford to 
make an extremely high downpayment, 
he can get a conventional mortgage that 
may be as low as 8 percent, and then he 
can go out and buy a home in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

But low-income people who have to 
buy under the FHA or VA are unable now 
under existing law to buy a home in the 
District of Columbia. I think this is a 
tragedy and most unfortunate partic- 
ularly since the Congress approved Sec- 
tion 235 of the Federal Housing Act that 
makes it easier for lower income people 
to obtain homeownership. It is this limi- 
tation of the District law that prohibits 
them from doing so that we are attempt- 
ing to change in this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time 
of the gentleman from Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

(Mr... BROYHILL of Virginia asked 
and was given permission to proceed for 
5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Remember that section 
235 of the 1968 housing act means that 
the Government really is subsidizing a 
family from $20,000 to $30,000 just to buy 
one home because the interest rate being 
9 percent, the Government pays 8 per- 
cent of it. Of course, the man himself 
does not get it, but the banks get it and 
others, the lenders get it. But that is a 
$20,000 to $30,000 subsidy on every home. 

Now you are making it much higher 
and that is no excuse for this legislation. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The gen- 
tleman’s committee passed legislation 
authorizing that. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. It seems 
rather strange that the gentleman is now 
opposing legislation that will permit the 
people in the District of Columbia to 
benefit from it. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not opposing it. 
I do not think we should pay 8 percent 
out of every 9 percent—that is what Iam 
against. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Virginia has made a 
point that this bill exempts from the 
usury laws the FHA and VA home 
loans—in other words, the Government- 
insured loans. 

Does it make any logical sense to the 
gentleman that Government-insured 
loans, which ought to be more secure 
loans and which ought to be more at- 
tactive to lenders, should be exempted 
from the usury laws that others have to 
observe? Should not the Government-in- 
sured loans be made available to a citizen 
of the District of Columbia at a lower 
rate of interest than a noninsured loan? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I cannot 
agree with the gentleman more. But the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
These VA and FHA rates are set at 8'2 
percent because the mortgages are not 
marketable at a lower rate. So I would 
again repeat and emphasize that the ef- 
fect of the housing legislation is that the 
FHA and VA loans are not helping the 
people of the District of Columbia that 
they are designed to help when they 
were originally put in the statute books. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman .from 
Virginia has made quite a point of. that 
and I appreciate the gentleman’s con- 
cern for the low-income people of the 
District of Columbia. But I think it is 
in their interest that I oppose this bill 
because I cannot understand, and I 
wonder if the gentleman really believes, 
that we are benefiting low-income people 
when we make it possible for others to 
gouge them by requiring the payment of 
higher interest rates than they other- 
wise legally could charge. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I would 
think it would be reasonable to assume 
that this legislation would help low-in- 
come residents, and I am going to as- 
sume that every. Member of this body 
is for helping low-income people in the 
District of Columbia and. everywhere. 
We do not have to choose up sides and 
try to prove who is more concerned for 
the interests of lower income people. The 
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sole purpose of this bill is to help the 
low-income people to obtain housing in 
the District of Columbia under the FHA 
and VA loans. 

Nineteen States of this Union have 
already amended the usury statutes or 
have repealed them in order to permit 
FHA and VA loans to be made in those 
States. The States of Virginia and Mary- 
land have repealed them for all mort- 
gages, all conventional mortgages as well 
as for the FHA and VA mortgages. This 
bill, of course, restricts it just to FHA 
and VA loans. By the way, it only 
exempts FHA and VA loans until March 
31, 1972. This limits its effect for what 
we hope is a situation that will correct 
itself by that date. 

The other body, when they approved 
the legislation, authorized the exemption 
until March 1971. Of course, anyone who 
is proposing new construction would un- 
doubtedly find that the loan could not 
be placed on the building until after 
March 1971. So we felt that this was the 
minimum temporary extension or tem- 
porary exemption that could be granted. 

This has the support of every respon- 
sible organization in the District of Co- 
lumbia, the District of Columbia govern- 
ment, the District of Columbia Chamber 
of Commerce, the Real Estate Brokers 
Association, which is predominantly rep- 
resented by black people in the real es- 
tate business, and, of course, it has the 
support of HUD and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

It will help to stop the downward trend 
of homeownership in the District. 

The gentlewoman from Missouri (Mrs. 
SULLIVAN) a moment ago mentioned the 
reduction of homeownership in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Homeownership in the 
District of Columbia has dropped from 
about $500 million in 1965 down to 
ground $300 milion in 1969, a reduction 
of 45 percent. As I stated earlier in re- 
sponse to an inquiry of the gentleman 
from Florida, I think it has now been 
reduced to practically zero. There will be 
little or no productive homeownership 
in the Nation’s Capital in the future, in- 
sofar as new homeownership is con- 
cerned, unless this bill is passed. 

This bill is directed toward helping the 
low-income people, not the “fat cat” 
bankers. As far as the low-income people 
are concerned, in respect to the interest 
of 842 percent, they will have the pro- 
tection of the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development and the Administra- 
tor to help insure that they get the low- 
est interest attainable in the market- 
place. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Virginia 
a question or two. This is an area in 
which I am not expert. But it is my un- 
derstanding that holders of VA and FHA 
loans are legally permitted to pay an 
interest rate that is above the usury laws 
of the District of Columbia; is that 
correct? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. That is 
correct, 84% percent at the present date. 

Mr. NELSEN. FNMA has indicated 
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that it will not buy loans that exceed 
7% percent interest because they are 
fearful of the fact that they will then 
be in violation of the usury laws; is that 
correct? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. It would 
be a clear-cut violation when the rate is 
set at 842 percent. As I pointed out a mo- 
ment ago, even in the period when the 
rates were as low as 742 percent FNMA 
would not buy those loans, because the 
discount rate and the interest, the total 
amount paid, would exceed 8 percent. 

Mr. NELSEN. In the State of Virginia 
the usury laws are at a higher level than 
they are in the District of Columbia; is 
that correct? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. The usury 
laws in the State of Virginia until re- 
cently provided a rate of 8 percent. The 
laws remained that way until the last 
session of the general assembly on all 
loans. The last legislature exempted all 
mortgage loans, including FHA and VA 
and conventional loans, from the 8% 
percent ceiling. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Is it not true that if 
you now get a waiver of the usury rate, 
and you let the FHA and the VA rate go 
up, would you not penalize the veteran 
who could now buy at the 8-percent rate? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYNHILL of Virginia. How in 
the world can you penalize the veteran 
when the veteran cannot get a VA loan 
today at 8 percent? What we are doing at 
present is virtually prohibiting him from 
getting a loan in the District of Colum- 
bia at all because the FHA rate is set at 
8% percent and the D.C. usury law is set 
at 8 percent. I understand there are 
many who would like to get such loans, 
but cannot get them. 

Mr. BARRETT. In that case your ar- 
gument is sound, because veterans can- 
not get your interest rates. We are now 
working on a bill which would provide 
not only veterans and those who would 
buy under the VA program, but we would 
enable everybody to get a home. Where 
we are in dire need for homes is in the 
middle-income brackets. We have done 
an adequate job for the low- and mod- 
erate-income people. The higher income 
brackets can buy their own homes. They 
need no help from Congress. The area 
in which we need help is the middle- 
income people. Very shortly we will bring 
to the floor a bill to help them. 

I was happy to hear the gentleman say 
that he would support a bill of that type. 
We are hoping to bring out a bill that 
would provide a rate of no more than 614 
percent, which would give everybody, 
those in the low-, moderate-, and high- 
income brackets, an opportunity to buy 
at that level. But what you are doing in 
this bill is to escalate interest rates on 
the veteran and those who are buying 
through FHA, and your conventional 
mortgages are still at 8 percent. You are 
taking advantage of the veteran in this 
bill. 
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Mr, NELSEN. I would like to point out, 
in response to an earlier question as to 
the effect that the 8 percent limitation 
is having on housing that is being built 
in the District of Columbia recently, that 
the record shows in 1965 $562 million was 
loaned in this city secured by deeds of 
trust. By the end of 1969 this figure had 
declined to $311 million, a loss of 45 per- 
cent. For the first 3 months of 1970, while 
no figures are yet available to your com- 
mittee, we were advised at hearings on 
this bill that the situation had become 
even worse. 

My interest in this legislation is not to 
give encouragement to higher interest 
rates. But I wonder whether, because of 
circumstances in the surrounding States 
making it impossible for the people in 
the District of Columbia to get the hous- 
ing that they need? Especially, isn’t this 
the case as to section 235 low-income 
housing? It is regrettable that we do not 
have some uniformity of usury laws 
among the States, but since we do not 
we must consider this legislation in 
light of existing conditions. At the pres- 
ent time the loaning agencies here who 
are eligible to make guaranteed loans, 
cannot sell the loans to FNMA because of 
circumstances which prevail here. They 
can go across the District line and make 
such loans in Maryland and Virgina. As 
a result of this situation, new housing— 
VA, FHA, and low-income—has been al- 
most completely terminated in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which is unfortunate 
as far as the District residents are con- 
cerned. 

So that there will be no question about 
the fact that the District government 
favors this legislation concerning the 
FHA and VA mortgage and loan interest 
rates—H.R. 17601—1I wish to include in 
the Recor a copy of a letter which I re- 
ceived from Gilbert Hahn, Jr., Chair- 
man of the District of Columbia City 
Council, indicating that the council fa- 
vors the enactment of this legislation. 

While it is true that the expiration 
date Mr. Hahn speaks of is March 31, 
1971, the testimony before the House 
District Committee indicated that such 
a short period of time would probably 
not give to the District the type of re- 
lief from the high interest rates that the 
District government would expect. Ac- 
cordingly, the effective date as contained 
in H.R. 17601 is March 31, 1972. 

Except for this technical amendment, 
the legislation is that which is supported 
by the city council. 

I also attach for the Recorp letters 
addressed to Chairman McMILLAN on 
this legislation from the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development and 
the Administrator of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

The material follows: 

GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, Crry CoUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1970. 
Hon. ANCHER NELSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN NELSEN: I am writing 
with respect to legislation now pending with 
the House District Committee which would 
exempt FHA and VA mortgages and loans 


from the interest and usury laws of the 
District of Columbia. The Legislation was 
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submitted to the Congress on November 14, 

1969 by the District of Columbia Govern- 

ment. The legislation passed the Senate as 

S. 3313 and I understand that bill is also 

pending in the House District Committee. 

The District Government submitted this 
legislation as a result of City Council meet- 
ings with community leaders and Federal 
officials concerned with the housing mort- 
gage market in the District of Columbia, As 
a consequence of our investigation, we found 
that the prevailing 814% interest rate on 
FHA and VA loans in combination with the 
8% usury ceiling in the District had elimi- 
nated the issuance of such loans on single- 
family residences in the city. In addition, the 
FHA will no longer guarantee mortgages in 
the District for its Section 235 low-income 
housing program. Thus, the unavailability of 
FHA and VA insured loans and mortgages 
means that virtually no low or moderate in- 
come families can finance a house in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

In order to meet the immediate problem 
of providing an adequate housing mortgage 
market in the District of Columbia, we have 
recommended a temporary exemption from 
the District’s usury laws for FHA and VA 
mortgages and loans. As passed by the Sen- 
ate, S. 3313 provides that the expiration date 
for the usury law exemption will be March 
31, 1971, and the District Government sup- 
ports that date. 

As I mentioned above, exemption of FHA 
and VA mortgages from the usury limit can 
only be a short term answer to the problem 
of home financing. With respect to long term 
answers, the City Council has created a Com- 
mission on Interest Rates and Consumer 
Credit which, among other things, will study 
the mortgage interest rate situation in the 
District of Columbia and make specific rec- 
ommendations with respect thereto. 

I believe that temporary relief for the Dis- 
trict's housing mortgage market is of great 
importance to the citizens of the District 
and I urge your early consideration of the 
legislation before the House District Com- 
mittee which would exempt FHA and VA 
mortgages from the District’s usury laws. 

Kindest personal regards, 
GILBERT HAHN, Jr, 
Chairman, City Council. 
THE SECRETARY OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., March 31,1970. 

Subject: H.R. 15380, 91st Congress (Hogan). 

Hon. JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on the District of 
Columbia, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR, CHAIRMAN: This is in further 
reply to your request for the views of this 
Department on H.R. 15380, a bill which would 
temporarily exempt FHA insured mortgages 
and VA guaranteed loans from the usury 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

This Department supports enactment of 
H.R. 15380. At present there is a disparity 
between the higher FHA and VA interest 
ceilings established by the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to meet mort- 
gage market conditions and the lower interest 
limits set by the usury laws of the District of 
Columbia. As a result, investors in District 
of Columbia mortgages have had to charge 
substantially higher discounts for mortgage 
funds to realize the same net return as on 
their investments in other areas of the coun- 
try. Because of the burden of these higher 
discounts on sellers of homes, private lend- 
ers have originated virtually no new FHA 
insured or VA guaranteed loans in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Those commitments which 
have been issued have not been made to low 
and moderate income families. This situa- 
tion would be remedied by an exemption of 
FHA and VA mortgages or loans from the 
usury law, preferably on a permanent basis, 

The Secretary’s regulation of maximum 
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interest rates provides continued protection 
to consumers which is intended by the usury 
statutes but with greater flexibility and 
regard for the current realities of the money 
markets so that loans are in fact available 
as well as reasonably priced. 

The Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion and other secondary market investors 
remain active in the District of Columbia 
but their services would be more realistically 
available if mortgages could be issued at the 
established FHA and VA interest rate. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE ROMNEY. 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1970. 
Hon, JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Drak Mr. CuHarrman: This responds to 
your request for a report by the Veterans 
Administration on H.R. 15380, 91st Congress. 

The bill would exempt loans insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration and 
loans guaranteed by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration from the usury law of the District of 
Columbia. 

The District of Columbia usury law limits 
the interest rate on real estate loans to 8 
percent per annum. The current maximum 
interest rate on VA-guaranteed and FHA- 
insured loans is 814 percent. The result is 
that lenders are unwilling to make guaran- 
teed and insured loans in the District of Co- 
lumbia since they are unable to obtain 844 
percent interest under the local law. This 
situation also exists in a number of states. 
‘When other factors are equal, it is to be ex- 
pected that lenders and investors will select 
jurisdictions where they can obtain the max- 
imum interest rate for the investment of 
their mortgage funds. 

We consider it desirable that GI loan bene- 
fits be available on a uniform basis through- 
out the country to the extent possible. The 
enactment of this bill would remove the im- 
pediment created by the usury law in the 
District of Columbia and would give vet- 
erans an opportunity to obtain GI financing 
for the purchase of homes in the District of 
Columbia. Similar legislation exempting VA 
and FHA loans from local usury laws, has 
been enacted in a number of states, among 
which are Pennsylvania, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Michigan, Illinois, Maryland, Mississippi, 
and North Carolina. 

If this legislation were enacted, any addi- 
tional cost incurred would be minimal. 

For the foregoing reasons, we recommend 
favorable consideration of H.R. 15380 by your 
Committee. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this report from the stand- 
point of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD E. JOHNSON, 
Administrator. 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I am somewhat under- 
whelmed by the seeming urgency of 
this measure—the fact that we did not 
have a report on this bill available until 
this morning and that no printed hear- 
ings were available, and that we appar- 
ently have to do something quickly and 
urgently to save the housing industry in 
Washington, D.C. 

The home finance industry in Wash- 
ington, D.C., has been notoriously dis- 
interested in writing FHA and VA 
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housing loans. The facts and statistics 
establish that, because there are nor- 
mally only about two transactions a day 
in this area involving FHA or VA financ- 
ing. We established why the reasons for 
that in an investigation conducted by 
an ad hoc subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Banking and Curréncy. 
The report of that investigation was 
made public several weeks ago, and if 
members of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had read that report 
or had asked us anything about it in con- 
nection with this bill, I think they might 
be less enthusiastic about pushing this 
bill through. 

We found, Mr. Speaker, that the banks 
in the District of Columbia notoriously 
do not finance residential mortgages, and 
particularly not in the District of Co- 
lumbia. As for the savings and loans in 
the District, although their purpose is 
to promote home ownership in the areas 
in which they are located, the savings 
and loans in the District prefer to finance 
in the suburbs—which is understand- 
able—but they also prefer to use con- 
ventional rather than FHA or VA types 
of loans. 

Their reason is strictly one of eco- 
nomics. Usually they can make more on 
a conventional loan than on a Govern- 
ment-guaranteed or Government-in- 
sured mortgage. This was candidly ac- 
knowledged to us by the president of 
the Savings and Loan League for the Dis- 
trict. He was speaking for his own sav- 
ings and loan and not as president of the 
association, but the facts we developed 
showed clearly that this was the case. 
I strongly support efforts to bring the 
local home financing industry into the 
FHA, VA, and assisted housing pro- 
grams but for years, when there was no 
usury ceiling problems, the institutions 
in the District of Columba have shown 
very little interest in those programs 
and recently they have had to be almost 
shamed into showing a little interest in 
this field. But this bill is not the way to 
encourage such interest. We are working 
on a housing bill for the Nation which 
I hope will provide some real imeptus to 
the FHA and VA programs. Mr. Speaker, 
I urge that H.R. 17601 be voted down. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, we aill 
quite understand the dilemma of the 
members of the committee who are urg- 
ing this measure, because I suppose they 
feel if the money is not obtained at a 
high interest rate, there would not be 
any money at all, to speak of, as far as 
FHA and VA are concerned. 

What I wanted to ask was, last year 
the gentlewoman’s Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency brought out and the 
Congress enacted a bill authorizing the 
Executive to control credit for the coun- 
try. I understood two of the objectives 
of that legislation were to reduce interest 
rates and to enable the Executive to 
channel funds into homebuilding and 
the provision of home facilities for the 
people of this country. May I ask the 
knowledgeable gentlewoman, does she 
know of anything the administration 
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has done since the enactment of that 
measure to reduce interest rates and to 
channel funds into the homebuilding in- 
dustry, which is relatively stagnant in 
this country today? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. As the gentleman 
knows, there has been nothing done on 
that. We did give the President unusual 
powers, that had never been given to any 
President before, to use selective credit 
control. Had he used those powers he 
could have helped bring down some of 
these interest rates. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am sure we all deplore 
that lack of action. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentlewoman not think if this bill would 
pass today it would create complications 
for the Housing Subcommittee bill, which 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
is ready to bring out soon? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I think it would def- 
initely hurt the incentive provisions of 
that bill, but I would say to the gentle- 
man also that as chairman of our Hous- 
ing Subcommittee he knows better than 
anyone in the House that raising the 
rates or taking off the ceilings on FHA 
and VA loans has never brought one 
additional dollar into the housing mar- 
ket. It has just raised the homeowners’ 
costs by thousands upon thousands of 
dollars, and has priced families out of 
the market for homes they could other- 
wise afford to buy but not at an 8% per- 
cent interest rate on a long-term mort- 
gage—the ł percent increase in FHA-VA 
rates this year has added about $17 a 
month to the amortization cost, or about 
$6,000 per mortgage. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

I rise in opposition to this legislation. I 
take this time to pay a special tribute to 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. PATMAN) 
the Chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

I have listened to the gentleman’s re- 
marks in opposition to this legislation. 
Over the years we have listened to his 
admonitions and suggestions on the floor 
of the House. I submit that had this 
House and this Nation listened to his 
wise counsel, we would not have the in- 
fiation which we have today and we 
would not have the depression in the 
building industry which we have today, 
and we would have the rising unemploy- 
ment rates we have in America. 

I know of few men who do their home- 
work as well as the gentleman from 
Texas on this very important subject. As 
he has quite properly pointed out today 
in his remarks, money lending is the big- 
gest single industry in this country. It is 
& $120 billion industry in interest rates 
alone. Yet, the money lenders of America 
continue to be the untouchables. Every- 
body is afraid to address himself to the 
fact that last year they enjoyed higher 
increases in rates of earnings than any 
other industry in this country. 

I placed into the Recorp an analysis of 
the increase in earnings of the banking 
institutions of America during the 
first 6 months of 1969. We showed 
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that the earnings had increased by 
‘an average of 20 percent across the 
country. Then we took 50 selected banks, 
banks selected at random, and we looked 
at their increase in earnings, We found 
one bank in Detroit increased its earn- 
ings by 49 percent, and on down the line 
until we had one bank in Chicago which 
increased its earnings by 11 percent. 

It should be of considerable concern to 
us that when everybody else in this 
country is experiencing losses; when 
there is a decline in earnings and profits 
for every other industry, the money lend- 
ers continue to show an increase in earn- 
ings and profits. 

I say to the Members, the gentleman 
from Texas has stood in this well alone 
and pleaded for sanity both in Congress 
and among the people of this country, to 
follow his good judgment. 

Mr. Speaker, the moment of truth is 
going to be here in a few days. 

My good friend from Virginia said that 
he wants to do something about housing 
for veterans and we want to do some- 
thing about housing for middle-income 
Americans, We also keep hearing of great 
concern for the poor people over and 
over. We heard it when we were urged 
to raise interest rates on VA mortgages 
from 4% percent to 5% percent, and 
then to 612 percent, and then to 744 per- 
cent; and then to 84% percent. We heard 
the same arguments when we were 
asked to raise interest rates on FHA 
mortgages, and in each instance the plea 
is made that we have to raise these inter- 
est rates because the money is not avail- 
able for housing for these people. 

As the gentlewoman from Missouri 
just said, all these amendments have not 
brought one new house into the building 
market. 

As the gentleman from Texas said, to- 
day it costs an American $58,000 to buy 
a $20,000 house. 

So the moment of truth is coming. The 
gentleman from Texas will bring in a 
bill to us very shortly which will provide 
$4.5 billion at no more than 644 percent, 
earmarked specifically and exclusively 
for low-income and middle-income home 
construction. We are going to find out, 
when the vote comes on this proposal, 
who runs America; whether the banking 
interests run this country or whether the 
people run this country. 

I say to my friends, here is a Member, 
a colleague of ours, who has earned the 
eternal gratitude of all the people of this 
country. I hope, in view of all the experi- 
ences we have witnessed with failures of 
the past, that for once we will listen to 
his leadership, get behind him, get that 
bill passed through the Congress, to 
move this country ahead again. I have 
always supported the gentleman’s efforts 
to lower interest rates and intend to do 
so again. 

Everybody talks about wage controls. 
They want the workingman to pay the 
full price for inflation. But I have yet to 
hear anybody in this administration ad- 
dress himself to skyrocketing interest 
rates. 

I would hope the President would call 
the bankers of this country to the White 
House and say, “Gentlemen, we are on 
the verge of national disaster, and you 
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are going to have to take some voluntary 
action to bring these interest rates 
down.” 

I warned on December 8, 1969, that the 
Nation is faced with economic disaster 
if interest rates are not reduced. I pre- 
dicted a $100 billion loss in stock market 
values and said because anticipated reve- 
nue will not materialize, the President 
will suffer a deficit for his first year in 
office. I have been proven to be most 
prophetic. I say now, Mr. Speaker, unless 
forceful action is taken by the admin- 
istration right now, we could see a dis- 
aster of irreparable magnitude. 

Interest rates must come down as the 
first prerequisite of restoring stability to 
our economy. 

Now, do not tell me that interest rates 
are dictated by the law of supply and de- 
mand. Today’s scramble for higher prof- 
its from interest rates is nothing more 
than the rules of the jungle: Grab what- 
ever the traffic will bear. That is exactly 
what they have been doing for the last 
10 years. 

So I say to you, my friends, let us get 
behind the gentleman from Texas, the 
very learned chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. Let us see if 
for once we cannot pass legislation that 
will bring meaningful help to the build- 
ing industry and start addressing our- 
selves to the $1.2 billion deficit in hous- 
ing starts that we are now experiencing 
across the country. 

I am convinced that once we pump 
$412 billion into the market at no more 
than 644 percent interest, the rest of the 
moneylenders will have to reduce their 
interest rates to remain competitive. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr, FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I want to close by merely saying that 
we have heard a lot of conversation here 
today. I hope some of it is heeded and 
that we can begin reducing interest rates. 
I certainly desire that end very much. 
Talk is somewhat inexpensive. The situ- 
ation existing in the District of Colum- 
bia today is that there is no FHA or VA 
housing going on. 

The argument has been made that this 
has not brought about any housing. I 
submit to you that 19 States, including 
the two surrounding jurisdictions, Mary- 
land and Virginia, lowered their interest 
rates and have been able to make these 
commitments. You cannot tell me that 
the general assemblies of these two States 
have acted irresponsibly in trying to 
gouge the poor. Every responsible per- 
son in the District of Columbia govern- 
ment from the Mayor, the Vice Chairman 
of the City Council, the Chairman of the 
City Council, the Mayor’s special assist- 
ant for housing, came before this com- 
mittee and urged us to pass this legisla- 
tion. I do not think you can accuse Mayor 
Walter Washington of trying to gouge 
the poor. I get very tired of coming to the 
floor of this House and hearing somebody 
say that you are trying to gouge the poor 
in order to fatten the pockets of the rich. 
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This is not a bankers bill. If you want 
a housing bill, here it is. If you do not 
want housing in the District of Columbia, 
then vote against this bill. That is your 
prerogative. But if you want housing in 
the District of Columbia, this is legis- 
lation that we will have to pass. I humbly 
hope that you will support the commitee 
and pass this legislation so that we can 
have a temporary lifting of the laws and 
enable us to have some kind of housing 
construction beginning in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. I would like to thank the 
gentleman from Florida for his com- 
ments and point out those of us who 
serve on the District Committee find it 
quite a burden. It takes a lot of time, and 
there is no political mileage to be gained 
in your.own district because of the effort 
that you put in here. 

Here we have an immediate problem 
facing us that has almost shut off a cer- 
tain type of financing in the District of 
Columbia for the housing for the very 
people that the opponents to this bill 
seem to be talking about now, that is, the 
low-income folks. It was the feeling of 
the committee that this would relieve a 
problem for low-income residents. If we 
want to get at the total interest problem 
in some other way, that is fine with me. 
But let us not do it by penalizing the 
low-income resident. I have no desire 
whatever to contribute to higher interest 
rates, but I have a desire to try to stimu- 
late, if possible, added housing for the 
people who need it most in the District 
of Columbia, the low-income people who 
would qualify for section 235 HUD 
housing. 

I thank the gentleman for his state- 
ment, and I am glad he clarified this 
matter for the membership. 

Mr. FUQUA. I might point out, if the 
gentleman will yield further, that this 
bill passed the Senate in April unani- 
mously. We have had more interest in 
it than in any other piece of legislation. 
I have had numerous calls asking when 
this legislation would be considered. Our 
committee office was flooded by phone 
calls not from bankers but from people 
interested in providing themselves with 
homes. 

I urge that the House favorably con- 
sider this bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wonder if the Dis- 
trict Committee made any requests to 
the Housing Subcommittee and whether 
or not they were anticipating voting a 
bill out that was going to be acceptable 
not only to the District of Columbia but 
to the people throughout the country 
dealing with low interest rates. This is 
a complicated issue. The administration 
today is requesting consolidation, a cod- 
ifying of the housing laws. Right here 
again is a demonstration of the compli- 
cation of these bills so intricate that no 
one understands them. There is an over- 
lapping in work and direction. We are 
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doing the very same work that you peo- 
ple are bringing in the form of this bill 
to the floor of the House today. Had you 
called over we would have told you so and 
you would not have had to have infringed 
upon the Housing Subcommittee. You 
would have been told that within a very 
short time we will bring out a bill that 
you are here today using a bill and 
making heart-bleeding pleas to get lower 
interest rates—you would have had an 
opportunity to vote on it. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, as the au- 
thor of the bill—H.R. 15380—considered 
by the District Committee and recom- 
mended to you for your consideration to- 
day, as amended, H.R. 17601, I would 
like to explain why I support this meas- 
ure. 

My colleagues will recall that last fall, 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion—FNMA—pulled out of the mort- 
gage market in the District of Columbia 
as a result of fears that covered loans 
made at the prevailing rates in the Dis- 
trict might be declared in violation of 
the provisions of the D.C. Code limiting 
the legal interest rate, including points, 
to 8 percent per annum. 

Although some experts in the field feel 
the addition of points are not considered 
interest, FNMA was unwilling to risk a 
decision in the courts to the contrary. 
District of Columbia law is silent on the 
specifics of points as interest. 

With the absence of FHA-insured and 
VA-guaranteed mortgage purchases by 
FNMA, the housing market for moderate 
income families in the District of Colum- 
bia has come to a near standstill. In ad- 
dition, the development of low-income 
ownership housing under section 235 of 
the Housing and Urban Development 
Act is being severely restricted, as well as 
efforts of the District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency in relocating 
persons displaced by urban renewal proj- 
ects. 

Mayor Walter Washington and all 
concerned elements of the community, 
District of Columbia government officials 
and HUD and FNMA officials are unani- 
mous in their support of legislation tem- 
porarily exempting FHA-insured and 
VA-guaranteed loans from the District 
of Columbia usury laws. 

The Mayor expressed the support of 
the District of Columbia government for 
this legislation as an intermediate step 
to alleviate the situation while a review 
of the interest rate policies is undertaken 
by the District government. 

Neighboring States of Maryland and 
Virginia both faced similar difficulties 
with respect to their State usury laws. 
However, by action on the part of the 
respective State legislatures, these re- 
strictions have been removed and much 
FHA and VA activity is evidenced in 
these States. 

According to expert forecasts at this 
time, interest rates nationally may begin 
to come down to a more reasonable level 
in the future. In the meantime, until 
anti-inflationary measures take stronger 
hold, something must be done to reopen 
the housing market in this city. 

The bill before you would temporarily, 
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until March 31, 1972, lift the interest 
ceiling requirements on FHA and VA 
loans in the District of Columbia. I urge 
my colleagues to vote favorably on this 
legislation in order that the housing 
and mortgage markets in the District 
may be revitalized before they stagnate 
into total decay. 

Included herewith is a letter forwarded 
to Chairman McMillan of the House Dis- 
trict Committee indicating the endorse- 
ment of the District of Columbia City 
Council of legislation that would exempt 
FHA and VA mortgages and loans from 
the interest and usury laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 

GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA, Orry COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1970. 

Hon. JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on the District of 
Columbia, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing with 
respect to legislation now pending with the 
House District Committee which would ex- 
empt FHA and VA mortgages and loans from 
the interest and usury laws of the District 
of Columbia. The legislation was submitted 
to the Congress on November 14, 1969, by 
the District of Columbia Government. The 
legislation passed the Senate as S. 3313 and 
I understand that bill is also pending in the 
House District Committee. 

The District Government submitted this 
legislation as a result of City Council meet- 
ings with community leaders and Federal 
officials concerned with the housing mort- 
gage market in the District of Columbia. As a 
consequence of our investigation, we found 
that the prevailing 844% interest rate on 
FHA and VA loans in combination with the 
8% usury ceiling in the District had elimi- 
nated the issuance of such loans on single- 
family residences in the city. In addition, 
the FHA will no longer guarantee mortgages 
in the District for its Section 235 low-in- 
come housing program, Thus, the unavail- 
ability of FHA and VA insured loans and 
mortgages means that virtually no low or 
moderate income families can finance a 
house in the District of Columbia. 

In order to meet the immediate problem 
of providing an adequate housing mortgage 
market in the District of Columbia, we have 
recommended a temporary exemption from 
the District’s usury laws for FHA and VA 
mortgages and loans. As passed by the Sen- 
ate, S. 3313 provides that the expiration 
date for the usury law exemption will be 
March 31, 1971, and the District Govern- 
ment supports that date. 

As I mentioned above, exemption of FHA 
and VA mortgages from the usury limit can 
only be a short term answer to the problem 
of home financing. With respect to long 
term answers, the City Council has created 
a Commission on Interest Rates and Con- 
sumer Credit which, among other things, 
will study the mortgage interest rate situa- 
tion in the District of Columbia and make 
specific recommendations with respect there- 
to. 

I believe that temporary relief for the Dis- 
trict’s housing mortgage market is of great 
importance to the citizens of the District and 
I urge your early consideration of the legis- 
lation before the House District Committee 
which would exempt FHA and VA mort- 
gages from the District’s usury laws. 

Kindest personal regards, 
GILBERT HAHN, Jr., 
Chairman, City Council. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price of Illinois). Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill, 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 119, nays 176, not voting 134, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 139] 


YEAS—119 


Flynt 
Fountain 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Griffin 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harvey 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Hull 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones, N.C. 
Keith 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Langen 
Lloyd 
Long, Md, 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCulloch 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mayne 
Meskill 
Michel 
Montgomery 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 


NAYS—176 


Abbitt 


Beall, Md. 
Berry 

Betts 
Blackburn 
Boggs 

Brock 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Bush 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dowdy 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans, Colo. 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flowers 


Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Taft 

Talcott 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 

Wold 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bennett 


Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Collins 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cunningham 
Daniels, N.J. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
De 


Fulton, Tenn. 
Galifianakis 
Garmatz 
Gonzalez 


Hays 

Hechler, W. Va. 
Broyhill, N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke, Fla. 

Burke, Mass. 

Burton, Utah 

Button 

Byrne, Pa. 
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Johnson, Calif. Obey 

Johnson, Pa. #O'Konski 

Karth Olsen 

Kastenmeier O'Neill, Mass. 

Patman 

Smith, Iowa 
Staggers 
Steed 


Stokes 
Sullivan 


Macdonald, 
Mass 


Madden 
Mahon 
Meeds 
Mikva 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills 


Moorhead 
Morgan 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nedzi 


NOT VOTING—134 
Frelinghuysen Morton 
Moss 


Nichols 


Goldwater 
Green, Oreg. 
Halpern 
Hanna 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Helstoski 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Tenn. 


Preyer, N.C. 
Railsback 


Burlison, Mo, 
Burton, Calif. 
Carey 
Carter 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clawson, Del 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddario 
Dawson 
Denney 
Diggs 
Downing 
Dulski 
Dwyer McMillan 
Edwards, Ala, MacGregor 
Edwards, Calif. Mann 
Edwards, La. Mathias 
Evins, Tenn, Matsunaga 
Farbstein May 
Feighan Melcher 
Miller, Calif. 
. Mink 
d, Mollohan 
William D. Morse 


So the bill was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Edwards of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Rooney of New York against. 
Mr. Hogan for, with Mr. Horton against. 
Mr. Rhodes for, with Mr. Morse against. 
Mr. Reifel for, with Mr. Biester against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Albert with Mr, Gerald R. Ford. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. Lowenstein. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Cowger. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Harsha, 

Mr. Burlison of Missouri with Mr. Scherle. 

Mr. Matsunaga with Mr, Sebelius. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Edwards of 
Alabama. 


Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 


Weicker 
Whalley 
Whitten 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
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Mr. Howard with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
Mr. Feighan with Mr. Latta. 
Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Bell of Cali- 
fornia. 
Mr. Brasco with Mr. Halpern. 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Snyder. 
Mr. Anderson of California with Mr. Gold- 
water. 
Mr. Roybal with Mr, Reid of New York. 
Stuckey with Mr. Belcher. 
Charles H. Wilson with Mr, Hosmer. 
Teague of Texas with Mr, Del Clawson. 
Kee with Mr. Whalley. 
McMillan with Mrs. May. 
Nix with Mr. McCarthy. 
Mann with Mr. Cramer. 
Foley with Mr. McCloskey. 
Cohelan with Mr. Riegel. 
Gaydos with Mr. Chamberlain. 
Conyers with Mr. Brown of California. 
Mrs. Mink with Mr. Diggs. 
. Farbstein with Mrs. Dwyer. 
Giaimo with Mr. Weicker. 
. Stratton with Mr. Hastings. 
. Helstoski with Mr. Railsback. 
. Biaggi with Mr. McEwen. 
. Moss with Mr. Mathias, 
. Tunney with Mr. Powell. 
. Podell with Mr, Ruppe, 
Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. 
Schwengel. 
Bevill with Mr. Watts. 
Hungate with Mr. Pollock. 
Kyros with Mr, Lukens. 
Miller of California with Mr. Pettis. 
Carey with Mr. MacGregor. 
Daddario with Mr. Watkins. 
Dulski with Mr. Kyl. 
Hanna with Mr. Denney. 
Rodino with Mr. Morton. 
Rivers with Mr. Watson. 
Burton with Mrs. Chisholm. 
Clark with Mr. Udall. 
William D, Ford with Mr. Culver. 
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Mr. Downing with Mr. Gettys. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mr, Mel- 
cher. 

Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Nichols. 

Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Randall. 

Mr. Ottinger with Mr. Preyer of North Car- 
olina. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Whitten. 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS and Messrs. DENT 
and KLEPPE changed their votes from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter on the District bills con- 
sidered today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


TO IMPROVE AND CLARIFY LAWS 
AFFECTING THE COAST GUARD 
Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 13816) to 

improve and clarify certain laws affect- 
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ing the Coast Guard, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 4, line 21, strike out “and (c)” and 
insert: “(c), and (e)”. 

Page 5, lines 12 and 13, strike out “which 
event he is authorized to exceed the author- 
ized average.” and insert: “some areas, in 
which event he is authorized to reallocate 
existing funds to high-cost areas so that 
rental expenditures in such areas exceed the 
average authorized for the Department of 
Defense.” 

Page 6, line 12, strike out Edependents."] 
and insert: “dependents.” 

Page 6, after line 12, insert: 

“*(e) The authority provided in subsec- 
tions (a), (b), and (c) of this section shall 
expire on June 30, 1972." 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BANK RECORDS AND FOREIGN 
TRANSACTIONS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 941 and ask for its 
immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That apon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15073) to amend the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act to require insured banks to 
maintain certain records, to require that 
certain transactions in United States cur- 
rency be reported to the Department of the 
Treasury, and for other purposes, After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. It shall 
be in order to consider without the inter- 
vention of any point of order the amend- 
ments recommended by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency now printed on page 
4, line 22 through page 5, line 4 and on 
page 26, line 20 through page 27, line 25 of 
the bill. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. MARTIN), pending which ] 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. SPEAKER. House Resolution 941 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of de- 
bate for consideration of H.R. 15073 to 
amend the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act to require insured banks to maintain 
certain records, to require that certain 
transactions in U.S. currency be reported 
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to the Department of the Treasury, and 
for other purposes. Because of nonger- 
maneness, the resolution also provides 
that points of order be waived against 
the committee amendments in the bill 
on page 4, line 22 through page 5, line 
4, and on page 26, line 20 through page 
27, line 25. 

The purpose of H.R. 15073 is to deal 
with two major problem areas in law en- 
forcement. The first is that of financial 
recordkeeping by domestic banks and 
certain other domestic financial institu- 
tions. The second is the use by American 
residents of foreign financial facilities 
located in the jurisdictions with various 
types of secrecy laws. 

Title I of the bill requires the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to prescribe regu- 
lations whereby insured banks, insured 
institutions, and other financial institu- 
tions must maintain appropriate types 
of records which have, or may have, a 
high degree of usefulness in criminal 
tax or regulatory investigations or 
proceedings. 

Title TI provides for records and re- 
ports of domestic currency transactions, 
exports and imports of monetary instru- 
ments and records and reports of for- 
eign transactions by residents or citizens 
of the United States or persons doing 
business therein. Transactions under 
$500 are exempt. 

Title III of the bill amends the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Act to make it un- 
lawful for persons to obtain or retain 
credit in violation of rules or regulations 
issued pursuant to that section. 

Most of the records required to be 
maintained under the bill are already 
kept by most financial institutions, so 
the regulations should impose almost no 
additional expense upon those affected. 
The records required to be maintained 
will not be made automatically available 
for law enforcement purposes. They can 
only be obtained through existing legal 
process. 

Title IV of the bill provides that the 
provisions of the bill will take effect on 
the first day of the seventh month be- 
ginning after the date of enactment, but 
allows the Treasury, with respect to 
titles I and II, and the Federal Reserve 
Board, with respect to title ITI, to post- 
pone or advance the effective date by as 
much as 6 months. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 941 in order that the 
bill may be considered. 

Mr, MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Indiana has explained, House Resolution 
941 provides for 2 hours of debate on 
the bill H.R. 15073, with an open rule, 
and for the waiving of points of order on 
page 4, line 22, through page 5, line 4, 
and on page 26, line 20, through page 27, 
line 25, of the bill. I would like to ex- 
plain to the House why these points of 
order are waived. 

The bill itself amends the Federal 
Depost and Insurance Act. Section 102 
on page 4 provides an amendment to the 
National Housing Act. 

On page 26, title III, margin require- 
ments, the bill makes amendments to the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 
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Consequently, these two sections are 
not germane to the bill, and points of 
order have to be waived on these two 
sections of the bill. 

As the gentleman from Indiana has 
explained, the purpose of the bill is to 
meet several problems associated with 
financial transactions here and abroad. 
Current law and practice do not require 
recordkeeping by our financial institu- 
tions; further, many Americans are mak- 
ing use of financial institutions abroad 
which operate under secrecy laws which 
make concealment of assets easy. The 
bill primarily seeks to stop these two 
problems. 

With respect to full financial record- 
keeping, the problem can be simply 
stated; in the past decade, as organized 
crime and criminals have become more 
sophisticated, more and greater use has 
been made by criminal elements of our 
Nation’s financial institutions. Law en- 
forcement officials believe that an effec- 
tive attack on organized crime requires 
the maintenance of adequate and appro- 
priate records by financial institutions. 
The bill does require this, and in such 
a manner as to facilitate criminal, tax, 
and regulatory investigations. Most of 
the required records are already main- 
tained by most financial institutions, 
generally by photocopying checks, 
drafts, and similar monetary instru- 
ments drawn on them. Under the bill, 
the Secretary of the Treasury will issue 
regulations requiring all institutions to 
so photocopy and maintain all records 
of transactions within all accounts, ex- 
cept domestic transactions below $500. 

Similarly, the bill requires the record- 
ing and maintaining of all cash trans- 
actions, deposits or withdrawals, under 
such regulations as are promulgated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

It is important to note that such rec- 
ords as aré required to be maintained 
by the bill by domestic financial institu- 
tions are not open matters. In order for 
law enforcement officials to secure them, 
existing legal processes must be pursued. 

Penalties, both civil and criminal. are 
provided. Civil penalties include a fine 
of $1,000 upon any financial institution 
which fails to maintain required rec- 
ords. Any person convicted of a willful 
violation of any regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury will be 
subject to a fine of up to $1,000 or im- 
prisonment of up to 1 year, or both. 
Where the violation is knowingly com- 
mitted in furtherance of a Federal felony, 
it is punishable by a fine of up to $10,000 
or imprisonment of not more than 5 
years, or both. 

With respect to foreign transactions, 
the existence of foreign financial institu- 
tions whose operations are cloaked in 
secrecy has permitted: utilization by per- 
sons trying to evade our tax laws, conceal 
assets, or punchase gold; utilization by 
persons as an element in fraud schemes 
in connection with security transactions; 
to mount efforts to force mergers or take- 
overs of American companies, and to 
serve as a depository for criminal funds 
from such illegal activities as gambling, 
narcotics, vice, and other illegal centures. 

In jurisdictions with secrecy laws our 
law enforcement agencies are placed in 
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an impossible position. To have any hope 
of gaining the desired information, of- 
ficials must subject themselves to long, 
drawn-out foreign legal process. Often- 
times the “evidence” has disappeared. 
To overcome this problem, and still not 
unduly interfere with the rights, laws, 
and sovereignty of foreign nations and 
their institutions, the bill is directed to- 
ward Americans and those doing busi- 
ness in the United States, and the Treas- 
ury Department is giving wide adminis- 
trative flexibility to assure the uninter- 
rupted flow of world commerce and 
trade. The aim is to place such persons 
in the same position with regard to his 
secret foreign transactions as he would 
be with respect to his domestic transac- 
tions. 

The bill requires that any resident or 
citizen of the United States, or person 
doing business here, who engages in any 
transaction with a foreign financial 
agency to maintain records or to file 
reports setting forth required informa- 
tion, which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or law enforcement agencies would 
secure through legal processes. 

Penalties are imposed: a fine of up to 
$1,000 for willful violations in civil cases. 
In criminal cases, the penalty is a fine of 
up to $1,000 or imprisonment of up to 
1 year, or both. Any willful violation in 
furtherance of a violation of Federal law 
or as part of a pattern of illegal activity 
involving transactions exceeding $100,- 
000 in any 12-month period is a felony 
punishable by a fine of not more than 
$500,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years, or both. 

No limits are placed on the impact of 
U.S. currency to foreign jurisdictions. 

No agency reports are contained in the 
report. 

Additional views are filed by Mr. Stan- 
ton suggesting that a number of amend- 
ments recommended by the Treasury 
have not been included—but should be. 

Chairman Parman has filed additional 
views. He believes the exemption of 
domestic financial institutions from 
keeping full records on all transactions 
under $500 should be removed. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. HALL. I want to say I appreciate 
the gentleman’s excellent explanation of 
the intent of the bill. I am a little bit 
puzzled, however, about the explanation 
of the waivers of the points of order, 
since no such explanation came from the 
majority side. It just appears to me that 
this is another in the long chain of events 
where the individual rights of the elected 
Members of Congress are being trampled 
upon. Now we have it in reverse. 

For years we have heard around here 
when the parent Committee of Ways and 
Means has a bill on the floor that either 
the Committee on Rules or the chairman 
of that committee or the parliamentarian 
or someone, must exempt points of order 
so that other offshoots of the original and 
constitutional Committee on Ways and 
Means, such as the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, cannot get in and 
trample on and do damage to the basic 
tax law. 

Now we have points of order waived 
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because of nongermaneness in two differ- 
ent sections of this bill, and as meritori- 
ous as it might be to get the Mafia or 
the Cosa Nostra from shipping funds out 
and depositing them in overseas “more- 
safe” banks in secret or numbered ac- 
counts, and having some record estab- 
lished and margin requirements changed 
and so forth; I just do not understand 
how we can have waivers of points of 
orders both ways—one time to protect 
our own tax laws, and the other time to 
protect other people’s banking institu- 
tions. It just seems to me as though the 
only real sufferer is the American people 
and their elected Representatives who 
forfeit thereby through a function of 
their own committee or the chairman and 
those hired to protect the rights of indi- 
viduals are given up. 

I wish we could have just a little bit 
more of an explanation as to why we 
have these two waivers of points of order, 
because nongermaneness is tantamount 
to and certainly the same as, not only 
giving up individual rights on the floor 
discussion, but it also means an invasion 
of either the surveillance, or oversight, 
or the jurisdiction on the part of one 
committee or the other. 

Since one of these is the sire of the 
other two, I wonder why we have to have 
points of order waived, going in both 
directions? 

Would the gentleman expand on that 
point, if he has the information, or would 
that question be better answered by the 
majority party? 

Mr. MARTIN. I shall be glad to try to 
answer the gentleman from Missouri. In 
this particular regard, we are talking 
about the bill we have before us today. 
As the gentleman well understands, 
points of order are waived on these two 
sections of the bill because they amend 
acts other than the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act, to which the bill is primarily 
directed. If these provisions had been left 
out of the bill, then the House would 
have to consider three different bills from 
three different committees of the House. 
Mtge yt it was all included in one 

To get at this problem of financial 
dealings, particularly overseas and over- 
seas banks, it was included in this bill 
so that it could be considered as one piece 
of legislation and, of course, points of 
order, under the rules of the House, would 
have to be waived. 

With regard to the gentleman’s re- 
marks about bills from the Ways and 
Means Committee, which come to us 
under a closed rule, I would have the 
gentleman know that when we had under 
consideration the Family Assistance Act 
of 1970, I was one of the strong advocates 
in the Rules Committee for an open rule, 
or at least a modified rule, as a very 
minimum, on that piece of legislation, so 
the House could work its will. Unfortu- 
nately, my view did not prevail. The 
legislation was reported out to the floor 
of the House, I am very sorry to say, 
with a closed rule. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. There is no question in my 
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mind or in this colloquy, about any in- 
dividual, least of all the steadfastness of 
the gentleman from Nebraska, in sup- 
porting the individual principle or rights 
as elected legislators, nor has there ever 
been. But in spite of the fact that for 
years some of us have “kept book” on 
waivers of points of order, I think the 
gentleman would agree with me that the 
action of the committee and the subse- 
quent action of the Congress in confirm- 
ing the same has been more and more in 
the trend and in the direction of waiving 
points of order. 

Mr. MARTIN. I would agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the bill H.R. 
15073, and to include relevant extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


BANK RECORDS AND FOREIGN 
TRANSACTIONS 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15073) to amend the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act to require 
insured banks to maintain certain rec- 
ords, to require that certain transactions 
in U.S. currency be reported to the De- 
partment of the Treasury, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 15073, with 
Mr, Houtrietp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. PatmMan) will 
be recognized for 1 hour, and the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. WIDNALL) 
will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the members of the Rules Commit- 
tee, from both the minority and the ma- 
jority sides, for the excellent statements 
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they have made concerning this bill. 
Their statements show there is no real 
opposition to this bill. We had consider- 
able hearings before the committee. We 
heard every witness that the members of 
the committee wanted to hear. 

The bill was reported by a vote of 
35 in favor and no votes against it. When 
the bill came before the Rules Committee 
on the question of reporting a rule for 
consideration of the bill, the vote was 
unanimous. I believe there is less opposi- 
tion to this bill on the floor of the House 
than on almost any bill I have had any- 
thing to do with in a long time. 

This shows that Members see alike on 
these questions. 

This is really a bill which, if enacted 
into law, will be the longest step in the 
direction of stopping crime than any 
other we have had before this Congress 
in a long time. I am glad Members are 
in accord with what is intended here, 

There is only one amendment that was 
adopted by the committee that I shall 
personally ask not be adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole House for the 
reason that it was intended by the gentle- 
man Offering it as a protection to the 
small banks of the country, and it was 
thought if the amendment were not 
adopted, it would be detrimental to their 
interests. 

After looking into the matter more 
carefully—we did not have too much in- 
formation when it was voted on and 
adopted—those of us who have been 
studying the bill have also been studying 
the effects of this amendment, and we 
have come to the conclusion that instead 
of helping the small banks, it would hurt 
them, and furthermore it would create a 
big loophole in the law as it applies to 
the big banks. Therefore we will ask that 
the amendment not be adopted. 

Mr, Chairman, H.R. 15073 is the result 
of over a year’s work by your House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. In 
the fall of 1968 the committee started 
looking at the problems posed by the use 
of secret foreign bank accounts for illegal 
purposes. It was our first inclination to 
draft a simple piece of legislation which 
would have outlawed the use of secret 
accounts unless there was complete dis- 
closure. As we delved deeper and deeper 
into the subject, we realized that any 
legislative proposal would have to be very 
carefully considered and closely drawn 
because of a number of great difficulties 
we might unconsciously or inadvertently. 
create in other areas of the law. 

The bill is designed to stop the use of 
secret bank accounts for illegal practices 
such as: 

One, evasion of taxes. 

Two, taking over of legitimate busi- 
nesses by organized crime. 

Three, financing of the narcotic traffic. 

Four, overstating of the cost of Gov- 
ernment contracts in order to defraud 
the Government. This has resulted in the 
Government buying shoddy and inferior 
equipment for our soldiers in Vietnam. 

Five, manipulation of stock prices on 
our securities market. 

Six, violating the margin requirements 
in purchasing stock. 

Seven, corporate officers trading in 
their company’s stock because of inside 
information. 
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Eight, illegal buying of gold by Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Nine, hiding of untaxed, skimmed 
money from Nevada gambling casinos. 

The bill would accomplish this by giv- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury the au- 
thority to: First, require banks to photo- 
copy checks drawn on them; second, re- 
quire reports of large domestic currency 
transactions; third, require reports of ex- 
ports and imports of currency and other 
monetary instruments; fourth, the main- 
tenance of records or the filing of reports 
by U.S. citizens or residents who engage 
in transactions with a foreign financial 
agency, and, fifth, making the margin 
requirements apply to foreign borrowing. 

On every occasion, whether in com- 
mittee or on the floor of this House or in 
a public forum, when I have spoken on 
the subject of secret foreign bank ac- 
counts I have gone to great lengths to 
point out that I, and the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, never 
intended, nor do we now intend, to cast 
any aspersion or adverse criticism on any 
foreign nation. The only object of our 
work and the only purpose of our legis- 
lation has been and is to prevent Ameri- 
cans from using these secret foreign 
bank facilities as a device or as part of 
a device to break or avoid U.S. law. 

We had two big problems. The first 
was to make sure that our legislation 
would not unduly interfere with the do- 
mestic law of any other nation and sec- 
ond to make sure that we did not place 
the slightest unjustified burden on the 
free flow of international commerce. 

We also discovered that secret foreign 
bank accounts were not the only crim- 
inal activities related to the banking 
field. The major law enforcement au- 
thority—the Justice Department—of the 
U.S. Government called our attention to 
the urgent need for regulations which 
would make uniform and adequate the 
present recordkeeping practices, or lack 
of recordkeeping practices, by domestic 
banks and other financial institutions. 

In these brief remarks, I shall first dis- 
cuss the prevalence of the use of these 
secret foreign banks. I shall then discuss 
the recordkeeping practices of American 
banks and the need for regulation; and 
finally, I shall review the provisions of 
H.R. 15073 and how it seeks to ameliorate 
these abusive practices. 

SWISS BANK SECRECY 

When one mentions secret numbered 
accounts it is almost automatic that we 
think of the secret Swiss bank account. 
Biographies of criminals, learned trea- 
tises on crime and even the light banter 
of comedians have so frequently referred 
to “numbered Swiss bank accounts” that 
one might think that Switzerland was the 
only country where such accounts are 
available. Switzerland is a great nation 
with whom the United States has always 
enjoyed the most cordial of relation- 
ships. As a neutral power, Switzerland 
always has well-served the United States 
and other nations as a facility for reliev- 
ing the tensions of the cold war. At this 
very moment, the Swiss Government is 
representing the interests of the United 
States in Cuba. Even though the Swiss 
Government is paid for this service, it 
would not be performed were it not for 
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the good will existing between our na- 
tions. 

Banking. secrecy has been a tradition 
in Switzerland dating back to the mid- 
dle ages. Switzerland is world-renowned 
for its Alps, its watches, and its banking 
expertise, In 1934, the Swiss bank secrecy 
tradition took statutory form. These 
bank secrecy laws were enacted as a 
Swiss response to the acts committee 
upon anti-Nazi Germans by the Hitler 
regime. Through a series of schemes 
ranging from tricks to torture, the Ger- 
man Government forced the anti-Nazis 
to surrender the money in their Swiss 
accounts to the Gestapo. 

American criminals from the simple 
tax evader to members of the organized 
underworld discovered that secret Swiss 
accounts had a use of particular interest 
to them. 

BANK SECRECY IN OTHER NATIONS 


But there are other nations with bank 
secrecy laws. We are not talking about 
Switzerland alone when we discuss for- 
eign bank secrecy. More than a dozen 
other countries have adopted bank se- 
crecy laws, many along the Swiss pat- 
tern. While these countries, including 
the Bahamas, are the scene of much 
American criminal activity, Switzerland 
has an especial attractiveness. The cen- 
turies old banking center offers services 
whose quality is at least equal to that 
obtainable in the most highly industrial- 
ized countries of the world. 

Switzerland has added advantages 
through its tradition of neutrality, the 
stability of its government, and the 
soundness of their currency. Officials 
and employees of the governments of 
other countries as well as the wealthier 
citizens of those countries have for 
centuries looked upon Switzerland as a 
haven for their assets no matter how or 
where these assets were obtained. Many 
wealthy Americans have, through the 
medium of Swiss banks, hedged on infla- 
tion by converting their value-declining 
dollars into more stable assets. 

The sponsors of this legislation, in- 
cluding myself, have no quarrel with 
foreign bank secrecy as such, though we 
have often wondered why right-minded 
people would want to have a secret bank 
account if they had nothing to hide. 

The bank secrecy laws of foreign 
jurisdictions are usually accompanied by 
corporate secrecy laws. These corporate 
secrecy laws apply the same standards 
of confidentiality to business informa- 
tion as are applicable to information 
with respect to bank accounts. Thus, in 
many of these countries, it is illegal for 
the employees of a corporation to make 
books and records available for legiti- 
mate purposes. 

Bank accounts, trusts, and corpora- 
tions in these secrecy jurisdictions have 
been used in support of an almost limit- 
less variety of criminal schemes. 

AMERICAN MISUSE OF SECRET ACCOUNTS 

The best way to give the Congress an 
idea of the variety of ways in which these 
accounts are manipulated and, more 
importantly, of the magnitude and fia- 
grance of the abuse of American law by 
American citizens using the facade of 
these foreign secrecy laws, is to present 
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a rundown of some of the cases discussed 
in testimony before the committee and 
uncovered during the committee investi- 
gations of this entire subject. These 
cases dramatize the urgency of the legis- 
lation. 

There are a number of cases where se- 
cret foreign bank accounts were used to 
violate American law. I will not take the 
time of the Members to go into detail in 
each case, but will simply mention the 
case by name with a sentence or two on 
what it was about. 

However, there is one case which is so 
recent, so disgraceful, so alarming that I 
shall treat it in some detail. This case 
has become known as the Stone/Rosen- 
baum case. On February 10 of this year, 
Francis M. Rosenbaum and Andrew L: 
Stone, a lawyer and a businessman, were 
each sentenced to 10 years in prison for 
the parts they played in a fraud involving 
$47 million worth of Navy defense con- 
tracts. With the active cooperation and 
assistance of two Swiss bankers, Mr. 
Rosenbaum and Mr. Stone as officials of 
the Chromcraft Corp. of St. Louis and 
its successor, the Alsco Corp., defrauded 
the U.S. Navy of $4 million. 

The device they used in this dishonest 
scheme was quite simple. I might digress 
here to tell you that whenever you use 
a secret foreign bank account you do not 
have to worry very much about devising 
complicated and highly technical frauds. 
When you are using foreign secret bank 
accounts the simpliest kind of fraud will 
suffice since the law enforcement people 
cannot find youanyway. 

Chromcraft Corp. was a successful bid- 
der on the Navy rocket launcher con- 
tract worth about $50 million. Subcon- 
tracts were let to dummy corporations 
with some of the alleged work being per- 
formed overseas. Phony invoices were 
submitted from the subcontractors and 
paid by the Navy Department to the tune 
of $4 million, with the payments going to 
a Swiss bank account. 

The investigation of the case disclosed 
the active complicity of the Swiss bank 
employees in the conspiracy; Since Swiss 
law was also violated, there was a modi- 
cum. of cooperation from the Swiss. The 
Justice Department examination of the 
files of the Swiss bank showed the Swiss 
bank employees not only to be cocon- 
spirators, but were actively working to 
complete the scheme. The details of the 
story are contained in an Associated 
Press story which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on February 11, 1970. Mr. 
Chairman, I insert the story at the con- 
clusion of these remarks. 

The following are a few of the known 
cases where the accused used secret for- 
eign banks: 

In United States against Hysohion two 
defendants were convicted of shipping 
heroin into the United States. During 
one 3-week period, $950,000 worth of 
the drug was shipped in. Proceeds from 
the sale were forwarded through New 
York to numbered Swiss bank accounts. 

In United States against Coggeshall & 
Hicks a major New York brokerage firm 
was convicted of violating the Federal 
Reserve Board margin regulations by ar- 
ranging for its employees and customers 
to trade $20 million worth of stocks ille- 
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gally through numbered Swiss bank 
accounts. 

In United States against Orovitz a for- 
mer treasurer of General Development 
Corp., a Florida land firm, was convicted 
of failure to file required “insider” re- 
ports with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission on a sale of $250,000 in Gen- 
eral Development bonds which had been 
held in the name of a Swiss bank. A total 
of $500,000 in such bonds was held in the 
name of the Swiss bank at the defend- 
ant’s instructions. The defendant ad- 
mitted at the trial receiving $50,000 in 
cash from the Swiss bank in the mail but 
allegedly did not know the details of the 
origin or purpose of the funds. 

In United States against Hayutin the 
Government proved that defendants sold 
unregistered stock of a company in 
which they were insiders to the public 
by delivering the shares to a bank in 
Munich which in turn sold them through 
brokerage firms where it had accounts. 
The proceeds of the sales were then 
mailed to insiders in the United States in 
$5,000 and $10,000 sums in envelopes 
falsely marked “securities.” The convic- 
tions and prison sentences were affirmed 
on appeal. 

In United States against Laurence an 
indictment filed in March 1969, six de- 
fendants are charged with the selling 
unregistered stock of VTR, Inc., a com- 
pany listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change, by placing $5,000 shares in Swiss 
and German banks for sale on the ex- 
change while trading the stock through- 
out the United States, Europe, and the 
Far East. A Liechtenstein Trust was used 
in transferring the stock to the German 
bank. 

In United States against Giampola a 
former employee of the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank was convicted of conspiracy 
to defraud the bank by sending a fraudu- 
lent cable for transferring $11 million 
from Chase Manhattan Bank to a Swiss 
bank. 

In United States against Blackwood six 
defendants including a law professor 
were indicted for taking stolen securi- 
ties out of the country to be sold through 
a Swiss bank. 

In United States against Braverman 
manufacturers’ representatives selling 
to military post exchanges were in- 
dicted for evading taxes on $1.5 million 
‘by diverting commissions to a Swiss 
bank. 

In the United States agains Dolin the 
executive vice president of Realty Equi- 
ties Corp., and a director to the company, 
are named as defendants. This indict- 
ment charges that, through a series of 
transactions, an opportunity became 
available to Realty Equities to repurchase 
a note with warrants attached at a price 
substantially below its fair market value. 
This opportunity was not utilized for the 
benefit of the corporation, but instead, 
the indictment charges, the note was 
purchased by a Swiss bank for the bene- 
fit of the consultant. The purchase was 
for $531,250; very soon thereafter, the 
note was sold for $988,542—a quick 
$450,000 profit. Defendants have since 
been convicted and sentenced. 

In United States against Lerner the 
indictment charges that significant 
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amounts of three new issues, one of which 
was Weight Watchers International, Inc., 
were purchased by a Panamanian com- 
pany through several Swiss banks, in- 
cluding such giants as Credit Suisse. The 
defendant owned 48 percent of the Pana- 
manian company used to violate our se- 
curities laws. 

In United States against Rayward an 
indictment charged a defendant with si- 
phoning off funds earned in this country 
into a dummy Panamanian corporation 
to evade income taxes. The defendant is 
a fugitive in Switzerland and is continu- 
ing to conduct business here through 
another name. A search warrant exe- 
cuted at the premises was upheld but this 
failed to halt the operation. The Internal 
Revenue Service is seeking to pursue civil 
remedies and may attach the property 
being used by the defendant’s controlled 
firm which is currently handling his 
paperboard sales business here. 

In United States against Bronston de- 
fendant was indicted for perjury in deny- 
ing that he had a Swiss bank acccunt. 

In United States against Philip Brad- 
ford and Walter Fink defendants were 
convicted of transporting $50,000 in 
stolen U.S. Government bills from New 
York to Switzerland where they were sold 
and the proceeds transmitted to the de- 
fendants’ accounts in a New York bank. 

Gulf Coast Leaseholds against Kelly 
involved a fraudulent scheme to sell 750,- 
000 shares of over-the-counter securities 
at manipulated prices of over $16 a share. 
After the sales, the stock fell to $l a 
share. The whole business was handled 
through four Liechtenstein trusts orga- 
nized to maintain accounts in Swiss 
banks. 

United States against Mensik was a 
mail fraud case involving a savings and 
loan association. Testimony was received 
that defendant had deposited at least 
$250,000 in a Swiss bank account, 

These are but a few of the cases 
brought to the attention of the commit- 
tee. One of the most striking things about 
these cases are the large amounts of 
money involved. Another thing that 
should be borne in mind is for every one 
of these cases there might be a dozen 
more where either the Government does 
not know about them because of the for- 
eign secrecy laws or where enough evi- 
dence cannot be developed to bring them 
before the grand jury because of foreign 
secrecy laws. Former U.S. Attorney Rob- 
ert Morgenthau has estimated that the 
tax loss to the U.S. Government through 
the use of these secret foreign bank ac- 
counts amounts to hundreds of millions 
of dollars. This is not hard to believe. 

Secret foreign bank accounts and cor- 
porate secrecy laws are used to finance 
the narcotics addiction in this country; 
are used as a shield in high priced, white 
collar crimes; are used as the financial 
underpinning for organized crime; are 
used for the illegal purchase of gold by 
American citizens; are used to purchase 
securities in violation of the securities 
exchange regulations; are used to evade 
income taxes; are used to hide assets il- 
legally in business transactions; are used 
for payoffs and kickbacks to public of- 
ficials and private employees; are used 
as an ingredient in schemes to defraud 
the innocent and unsuspecting; are used 
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as the ultimate depository of the pro- 
ceeds for black market activity using 
American dollars throughout the world, 
especially in Vietnam; and, are used to 
hide the sources of financing in con- 
glomerate or corporate takeovers and 
acquisitions. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEGISLATION 


As I mentioned earlier, the drafting of 
legislation designed to prevent these 
great evils and at the same time avoiding 
any undue interference with the large 
volume of international commerce and 
the domestic laws of any other nation is 
quite difficult. 

H.R. 15073, as it was introduced, 
represented the 14th working draft of 
the legislation. Extensive consultations 
were held with the interested Govern- 
ment agencies. We discussed the propos- 
als on innumerable occasions with re- 
sponsible officials and staff of the U.S. 
Treasury Department—including the 
Internal Revenue Service—the Justice 
Department, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. We also contacted 
other agencies of the Government who 
have had difficulties with the problems 
of foreign bank secrecy, such as the De- 
fense Department and the Agency for 
International Development. 

DOMESTIC RECORDKEEPING 

During our discussions with the Justice 
Department and the Internal Revenue 
Service, they told us of their tremendous 
concern not only on foreign bank secrecy 
but on the recordkeeping practices of the 
domestic American banks. We were urged 
to include in the legislation provisions 
which would make uniform certain 
American bank recordkeeping practices. 
The concern of these agencies stemmed 
from two major problems. A trend was 
developing in the larger banks away from 
their traditional practices of microfilm- 
ing all checks drawn on them. On several 
occasions, the U.S. attorneys’ offices, par- 
ticularly in New York, and the Internal 
Revenue Service have been impeded in 
their investigations because microfilms of 
certain checks had either been destroyed 
or were not made in the first place. 

I want to strongly emphasize that this 
trend away from photostating checks 
does not stem from any evil motivation 
on the part of American banks, and I al- 
lege none. It is probably being done sim- 
ply as a cost saving device although the 
Saving to the bank is rather small, in- 
deed, when compared to the increased 
cost of law enforcement. 

Another problem of domestic bank 
recordkeeping brought to our attention 
was the identification of depositors. In 
most cases, account owners are easily 
identified, although code names on ac- 
counts are sometimes used in this coun- 
try. The real difficulty is in identifying 
those who are authorized to deal with the 
account. A typical example might involve 
a situation where a person with a crimi- 
nal reputation holds an account but does 
not personally make deposits or with- 
drawals. This is usually left to some 
agent who may be a lawyer or simply a 
messenger. If these agents who deal with 
the account are identified it would be a 
tremendous help to law enforcement 
authorities. 

Those of us who supported H.R. 15073 
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were persuaded to include provisions 
dealing with domestic recordkeeping. 
Therefore, the bill as introduced author- 
ized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue regulations regarding the type of 
records to be kept and the length of time 
they are to be kept. During the commit- 
tee consideration of the bill, as a result 
of discussions with key Treasury Depart- 
ment personnel, title I was expanded to 
include all domestic financial institutions 
which perform enumerated functions. 
This expansion was felt necessary in that 
the financial records of institutions other 
than banks would be equally as helpful 
and we did not want to drive criminals 
away from using banks only to the use of 
other financial institutions who did not 
have to keep the records required by the 
regulations. 
FOREIGN SECRECY 

Title II of the legislation deals pri- 
marily with the use of secret foreign fi- 
nancial agencies by Americans and those 
subject to U.S. jurisdiction. At the out- 
set, two important points should be 
made. The first is that title II of the 
bill does not outlaw any present prac- 
tices. It simply requires the keeping of 
records and/or filing of reports of those 
practices. Second, where the mainte- 
nance of records is required by the bill, 
these are not subject to “fishing expedi- 
tions” or broad “blunderbuss” investi- 
gations, In order to obtain these records 
from any individual or institution, law 
enforcement authorities will have to ob- 
tain due legal process, whether it be a 
subpena, warrant or other type of pro- 
cedure. 

EXEMPTIONS 

It is also important to bear in mind 
when considering title II that section 
206 does give exemptive power to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, after having prom- 
ulgated his regulations, may exempt 
parties, classifications of parties, and 
types and amounts of transactions. His 
exemption may be conditional or uncon- 
ditional and may be by regulation, order, 
licensing, or otherwise. I emphasize this 
exemption power to allay the fears of 
those Members who may feel that we 
are regulating all transactions with all 
countries. It may be felt that we are so 
shackling international commerce that 
tremendous damage may be done to the 
foreign trade position of this country. 
Equipped with this exemptive power, the 
Secretary of the Treasury will be able 
to let legitimate international commerce 
flow free and unfettered. The Secretary’s 
primary responsibility under title II is 
to see to it that criminals do not take 
undue advantage of international trade 
and go undetected and unpunished. 

SCOPE OF TITLE Ir 

More specifically, title IX deals with 
three basic situations. In order of their 
importance; they are regulations dealing 
with foreign transactions, the exports 
and imports of monetary instruments— 
mainly currency and coin—and certain 
domestic currency transactions. Regula- 
tions of the latter will cover domestic 
transactions and are also necessary with 
respect to certain foreign transactions 
as will be explained later. 
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Chapter 4 of title II requires the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to promulgate 
regulations which require residents or 
citizens of the United States or persons 
doing business therein to maintain rec- 
ords or file reports, or both, setting forth 
certain information with respect to his 
dealings with foreign financial agencies. 
A foreign financial agency is defined to 
cover a broad spectrum of financial in- 
stitutions who perform their functions 
outside the United States. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORT OF MONETARY 
INSTRUMENTS 


Title IT also requires any person who 
exports or imports monetary instru- 
ments, for example, cash, to or from 
the United States in an amount exceed- 
ing $5,000 on any one occasion or $10,000 
in any one year to file a report with the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to the na- 
ture and extent of the transportation. 

DOMESTIC CURRENCY TRANSACTIONS 


Title II requires reports to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of transactions in- 
volving the payment, receipt or transfer 
of currency or money instruments. These 
reports must be signed by both the 
domestic financial institution involved 
and one or more of the parties to the 
transaction as the regulations of the 
Secretary may require. 

At present, there is a procedure under 
the Trading with the Enemy Act au- 
thorizing the Secretary to call for re- 
ports of unusual currency transactions. 
This procedure has proved to be inade- 
quate. Title II clarifies this matter and 
requires the Secretary to call for these 
reports. Reports of domestic currency 
transactions will be quite helpful in lim- 
iting the use of secret foreign financial 
facilities for illegal purposes. These re- 
ports will also facilitate domestic law en- 
forcement transactions. Cash has always 
been an almost standard form of ex- 
change for criminals. If certain cash 
transactions are required to be reported 
to the Treasury Department, law en- 
forcement agencies, particularly in the 
income tax field, will have a useful tool 
in their investigations and proceedings. 


PENALTIES 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a 
word about the penalties. As to the do- 
mestic recordkeeping provisions of ti- 
tle I violation of the regulations can 
lead to a civil penalty of $1,000. Willful 
violation is made a misdemeanor provid- 
ing for a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than 1 year 
or both. If the willful violation is know- 
ingly committed in the furtherance of 
violating another Federal law which is 
punishable by imprisonment for more 
than 1 year may be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 10 years. 

Willful violations of title II may lead 
to a civil penalty not exceeding $1,000. 
There is a criminal provision for viola- 
tions calling for a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or both. 

In addition, if the violation is know- 
ingly committed in furtherance of the 
violation of other Federal law or isa 
pattern of illegal activities involving 
transactions exceeding $100,000 in any 
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12-month period, the penalty is increas- 

ed to imprisonment of not more than 5 

years and a fine of not more than $5,000. 
SECURITIES REGULATION 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss 
an important committee amendment 
which added title III to the bill. Title III 
amends section 7 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 to apply the provi- 
sions of margin requirements to borrow- 
ers as well as lenders. This amendment 
was found necessary if we were to wholly 
and completely deal with the problems 
created by the use of. secret foreign fi- 
nancial institutions for illegal purposes. 

In the year 1968, over $13 billion worth 
of securities were purchased and sold in 
our markets by foreign sources. Foreign 
investment in the American market is 
growing at a $2 billion per year rate, A 
Significant portion—well over 25 per- 
cent—of this foreign money comes from 
countries with. bank and corporate 
secrecy laws. In other words, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is no way of telling who are 
the parties to these transactions. Sig- 
nificant changes in ownership are being 
made in American businesses, and many 
of these businesses are vital to our na- 
tional securities programs, and there is 
no disclosure of the principals to the 
transactions. 

Although it is a far out example, it is 
possible that enemies of the United 
States could acquire substantial owner- 
ship in transportation companies such 
as airlines and we would not know it. 
More realistically, the testimony before 
our committee indicated that Americans 
and foreigners were using the facade 
of secret foreign bank accounts to pur- 
chase in our markets in violation of the 
margin requirements issued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and to evade their 
income taxes. Under the Securities Ex- 
change Act as now written, it is not il- 
legal for a borrower to borrow under 
the margin requirements, but it is illegal 
for a lender to lend money in violation 
of the margin requirements. Through a 
simple device of making the margin re- 
quirements applicable to the borrower as 
well as to the lender, we will be equip- 
ping the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, which is responsible for enforc- 
ing the Securities Exchange Act and the 
margin requirements, with sufficient 
legal and investigative weapons to re- 
quire adequate disclosure of foreign 
financing. 

Title II makes it unlawful for any 
person to borrow or lend money for the 
purchase or carrying of securities in 
willful or knowing violation of any rule 
or regulation under section 7, as 
amended. Where the aggregate amount 
borrowed exceeds $1 million at any one 
time, the element of willfulness or 
knowledge need not be present. This is 
on the theory that persons borrowing 
over $1 million are certainly aware of the 
securities laws. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, several of the 
amendments adopted in committee were 
made as a result of the suggestions of the 
Treasury Department staff and should 
be supported. 

I intend to oppose only one of the com- 
mittee amendments. This appears in sec- 
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tion 21(i) and exempts domestic finan- 
cial transactions under $500 from the 
recordkeeping requirements provided in 
title I of the bill. Apparently, it was the 
intent of the sponsors of this amend- 
ment to exempt small transactions and 
small banks from the recordkeeping re- 
quirements. However, the amendment 
does more harm than good to the title. 
If the amendment passes, big banks need 
not microfilm checks under $500. The 
$499.95 check could well become the 
standard of exchange for criminals. Fur- 
thermore, the cost of microfilming these 
checks and maintaining the necessary 
records is almost negligible. I will speak 
in more detail on this amendment when 
it is presented to the Committee on the 
Whole for consideration. 
CONCLUSION 


This concludes my opening speech on 
H.R. 15073. Other members of the com- 
mittee will address themselves to its spe- 
cific provisions, 

Mr. Chairman, I would be the first to 
admit that this legislation does not pro- 
vide perfect crime prevention. However, 
it is felt that the legislation will substan- 
tially increase the risk of discovery of any 
criminal who undertakes to hide his ac- 
tivity behind foreign secrecy. 

I am confident that after we have had 
some experience with this law we will be 
able to amend it in future years to make 
it more perfect and viable. H.R. 15073 
represents the first legislative effort in 
this field and I am convinced that it is a 
good beginning. 

Mr. Chairman, typical of many ar- 
ticles commending our action here today 
is an article which appeared yesterday 
in the Evening Star. This article states 
as follows: 

CONGRESS AIMS AT ORGANIZED CRIME'S 
MOoNEYBAGS 
(By Miriam Ottenberg) 

Two measures now moying through Con- 
gress could deal organized crime's overlords 
the body blow they fear most—right in their 
overstuffed moneybags. 

Although the bills come from different 
committees, it’s their combined effect that 
counts. One would force Americans to dis- 
close how much money they've socked away 
in secret foreign bank accounts. The other 
would get the tainted money of the mobsters 
out of legitimate business. 

The disclosure provisions of the foreign 
bank account measure could provide im- 
portant leads to the racketeers now fum- 
nelling their millions out of illegal gambling, 
loan sharking and narcotics into Swiss bank 
accounts and from there into legitimate 
business. 

Both measures are pioneering efforts to 
protect honest people from what organized 
crime can do to them. Most of organized 
crime's profit-making crimes are the kind 
with willing victims—dope addicts, gamblers, 
borrowers from loan sharks. But people don’t 
willingly consent to what organized crime 
can do and is doing to them in the market 
place. They don't like shoddy, often counter- 
feit products or prices forced down to get 
rid of honest businessmen and then pushed 
up higher than ever, They like to be able 
to choose where they buy, not to have one 
product or one service forced on them. 

And as taxpayers, if they knew about it, 
they would resent the people in and out of 
organized crime who manage to duck paying 
taxes on the greatest of their gains by bank- 
ing them in a numbered Swiss account or in 
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the Bahamas or any other country where 
bank accounts are shrouded in secrecy. 

To lift that veil of secrecy for American 
taxpayers, the Senate Banking Committee 
will open hearings June 8 on legislation 
bringing secret foreign bank accounts under 
greater public scrutiny, Similar legislation 
has cleared the House Bank Committee and 
now awaits House action. 


BUSINESS PARASITES 


As for ridding legitimate business of its 
illegitimate parasites, the House Judiciary 
Committee opened hearings last week on the 
Senate-passed Organized Crime Control Act. 

A key section of that 99-page anti-crime 
package has as its target “racketeer in- 
fluenced and corrupt organizations.” It 
would be against the law to use income from 
“racketeering activity” to buy an interest in 
or establish a business engaged in interstate 
commerce. It would likewise be unlawful to 
acquire or operate such an enterprise through 
a “pattern” of racketeering activity. 

“Racketeering activity” is defined in terms 
of the laws characteristically violated by 
members of organized crime—murder, kid- 
napping, gambling, arson, robbery, bribery, 
extortion, narcotics trafficking, counterfeit- 
ing, embezzlement, fraud and white slave 
traffic. 

By “pattern” the bill refers to two or more 
racketeering acts, one of which must have 
occurred after the measure becomes law. The 
other could have taken place many years 
earlier but there must be a close relation- 
ship between the two. As sponsors of the 
measure point out, the fact that a mobster 
hasn't been caught all these years shows his 
means of cloaking his crimes have been vir- 
tually inpenetrable and therefore more dan- 
gerous to the community. 

Any racketeer who goes into legitimate 
business with his racketeering money and 
methods could be fined $25,000 or impris- 
oned up to 20 years. But more important to 
his crime “family” is the loss of his busi- 
ness, and the pending bill has two alterna- 
tive ways of seeing to that. 

One is by way of criminal forfeiture. The 
convicted racketeer would lose his business 
to the government. 

The other route—brand new in dealing 
with organized crime—is civil forfeiture, 
similar to antitrust proceedings. The court 
could order the racketeer to divest himself 
of the business and not to return to the 
business under another name or in another 
part of the country. The racketeer wouldn't 
lose his money but the community would be 
freed of the racket-dominated business. 

Sen. John L. McClellan, D-Ark., in his re- 
port on the measure he sponsored, noted 
that the Supreme Court had used the same 
anti-trust remedy to force DuPont to give up 
its General Motors ownership “almost with- 
out regard for the economic consequences.” 

If the court could do that to DuPont, 
McClellan commented, “then it must surely 
follow that removal of criminal elements 
from the organizations of our society by 
divestiture is justified.” 

The goal is to remove the leaders of orga- 
nized crime from their sources of economic 
power, rather than just remove the leaders 
and leave the racket-dominated business to 
flourish under their successors. 

As President Nixon commented in his or- 
ganized crime message last year: “As long as 
the property of organized crime remains, new 
leaders will step forward to take the place 
of those we jail.” 

That property runs into billions, nobody 
knows just how many billions because most 
of the wheels of organized crime hide behind 
“fronts” or “nominees” while putting their 
profits into secret bank accounts. 

Just counting reported business interests, 
a survey in one midwestern city shows rack- 
eteers in that city control or have large in- 
terests in 89 businesses with total assets of 
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more than $800 million and annual receipts 
in excess of $900 million. 

William A. Kolar, director of the Internal 
Revenue Service’s Intelligence Division, re- 
ported a new study of 1500 leading rack- 
eteers shows 80 per cent of them admittedly 
were engaged in some form of legitimate 
business. 

Of course, he added, nobody knows the 
extent of their hidden interests. Uncovering 
them would take a lot more manpower 
than the 1,800 men now assigned to IRS 
Intelligence. 

Of the 1,800 special agents, only 25 percent 
devote their efforts to organized crime work 
because of the need to investigate a substan- 
tial number of tax frauds not involving 
racketeers, 

Kolar, who is retiring this month after 26 
years of federal investigative assignments be- 
ginning with the FBI, said one of the major 
problems he faced as director of IRS intelli- 
gence was trying to track down the hidden 
money of the racketeers who infiltrated le- 
gitimate business. He’s leaving government 
to join William Hundley, former chief of the 
Justice Department's Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section, and Robert Peloquin, 
who headed the government's first strike 
force against organized crime, in & new en- 
terprise, International Intelligence Inc. Their 
mission will be to help businessmen protect 
themselves against racketeer take-overs. 


THE METHODS 


Kolar cited these methods used by orga- 
nized crime to acquire control of legitimate 
businesses, methods the proposed legislation 
is designed to block: 

1. Racketeers make outright buys of legiti- 
mate businesses, using the untaxed profits 
from gambling ($6 billion to $7 billion annu- 
ally); narcotics ($350 million); loan sharking 
($350 million); prostitution ($225 million) 
and untaxed liquor ($150 million). 

2. They “accept” business interests in pay- 
ment of the owner’s gambling debts. The 
owner of a beer distributing firm with an un- 
controllable urge to gamble at first pacified 
his gambling creditors by letting them use 
his company offices as the headquarters of 
their lottery operation. Eventually, the mob- 
sters gained control of the company. 

3. They gain control by foreclosing their 
usurious loans, which had been made with 
untaxed {illegal income. IRS has evidence 
showing how the mob took over several 
brokerage houses through foreclosing loans, 
They used the brokerage firms to promote 
the sale of fraudulent stock in a swindle 
which cost the public more than $2 million. 

4. They use extortion, threats, beatings, 
bombings or the sly mention of an under- 
world “enforcer” to terrorize businessmen 
into giving up their business or accepting the 
product or service they force upon him. 

In a typical case, a large food chain suf- 
fered more than $10 million worth of arson 
damage and two store managers were 
murdered because organized crime wanted 
the chain to stock a brand of detergent dis- 
tributed by a racketeer-operated agency. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce cited that 
case in its recently compiled “Desk Book on 
Organized Crime,” which was issued to help 
businessmen, their families and their com- 
munities protect themselves from the ever- 
present threat of organized crime. 

The Desk Book cites these practices of 
racketeer-dominated companies: 

Bribing inspectors to accept defective con- 
struction materials, threatening pharmacists 
as part of a “sales pitch” for mob-distributed 
and often counterfeit prescription drugs, 
setting fires to stores which balk at buying 
racketeer-promoted products, corrupting 
public officials to obtain local, state and 
federal contracts, counterfeiting state and 
federal tax stamps. 

Typical of a hoodlum-bossed business in 
operation is the case of a New York truck- 
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ing company controlled by John A. Masiello, 
a Cosa Nostra “soldier” and leading loan 
shark, indicted with his son, a racket asso- 
ciate, and four postal officials on charges of 
conspiracy and bribery. 

The postal officials were accused of taking 
bribes from Masiello to overlook complaints 
about service under mail trucking contracts 
worth $2 million awarded to firms controlled 
by Masiello and others. 

The criminal habits and attitudes which 
the McClellan bill strives to get out of the 
marketplace are reflected in the activities of 
some offspring of Mafia bosses. Salvatore 
“Bill” Bonanno, son of former Mafia boss 
Joseph “Joe Bananas” Bonanno, was con- 
victed of mail fraud and conspiracy for us- 
ing a Diner’s Club credit card extorted from 
a New York travel agent. Soon after a store 
seized the card from Bonanno, the hench- 
man with whom Bonanno had conspired to 
get the card was shot to death in Brooklyn. 

Joseph J. Colombo Jr., son of the reputed 
Brooklyn Mafia boss, was arrested a few 
weeks ago and charged with two others of 
conspiring to melt down $500,000 in U.S. sil- 
ver coins and sell the silver. The senior Co- 
lombo is awaiting trial on income tax eva- 
sion charges. 

Although no one in law enforcement 
knows the extent of organized crime’s inva- 
sion of legitimate business, there are occa- 
sional indications of miaulti-million-dollar 
holdings. For instance, various Mafia mobs 
are said to control one of the largest hotel 
chains in the country, dominate a bank with 
assets of from $70 to $90 million, operate a 
commercial laundry that grosses over $20 
million yearly, own real estate interests val- 
ued at $300 million and, in some parts of the 
country, own nearly 90 percent of the private 
waste-disposal industry. 

Often bankrolling both the legitimate and 
illegitimate activities of organized crime are 
numbered accounts in Swiss banks. It is 
known, for instance, that money stashed 
away in secret Swiss accounts financed drug 
counterfeiting operations which one drug 
company executive estimated could run to 
nearly $100 million annually. Preparations 
of underworld origin are said to have been 
found intermixed in almost every type of 
commonly prescribed medication. 

The secret bank accounts are an integral 
part of the heroin trade. Money received for 
the sale of heroin in the United States is 
either carried to Europe by a courier or hand 
carried to a New York bank or money ex- 
change where it is forwarded to an account 
in a Swiss bank. There, the money is trans- 
ferred to the account of the heroin supplier. 

Former US. Atty. Robert Morgenthau 
cited a recent heroin case where as part of 
the payoff for smuggling heroin, $950,000 
was sent to the Swiss bank account of a 
Panamanian corporation with offices in 
Geneva. 

For organized crime, the secret bank ac- 
counts are used to conceal the profits of 
crime and to facilitate carrying out such in- 
ternational crimes as narcotics trafficking, 
smuggling, black market currency opera- 
tions in Southeast Asia and illegal trading in 
gold. 

Eugene T. Rossides, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury for Enforcement and Opera- 
tions, says there's strong evidence of a sub- 
stantial flow of funds from U.S. racketeers, 
particularly those associated with gambling, 
to certain foreign banks. 

“Some of these funds,” he said recently, 
“appear to have been brought back into the 
U.S. under the guise of loans from foreign 
sources. This may be providing a substantial 
source of funds for investment by the crim- 
inal element in legitimate business in the 
United States.” 


“CLEAN MONEY” 


The mobsters profit two ways. First, they've 
got “clean money” to use for their invest- 
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ment. If any investigator asks where they 
got the money to start this business, they 
can say it’s a loan. Second, they can take 
an income tax deduction for the interest 
they're paying on the “loan.” Of course, they 
don't report the interest their money is ac- 
cumulating in its Swiss hideaway and since 
the account is secret, the government can’t 
prove they have a cent there. 

In addition to the diversion of illegally- 
acquired funds to foreign havens, secret ac- 
counts can be misused to duck paying in- 
come taxes on large capital gains in the 
stock market, to violate the securities laws 
that are designed to protect the stock-buy- 
ing public, to push the stock market up and 
down and to mask the takeover of American 
businesses by persons unknown to American 
authorities. 

In testimony before Chairman Wright Pat- 
man's House Banking Committee, Irving M. 
Pollack, director of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission's. Division of Trading 
and Markets, warned »that cases already 
known to the SEC are not at all atypical 
and they suggest that hundreds of millions 
of dollars are being furnished annually by 
foreign sources to assist in efforts to gain 
control of American companies. 

One thing that’s particularly concerning 
American authorities is the takeover of 
American companies with defense contracts 
by unknown individuals dealing through 
secret foreign bank accounts. 

Usually this happens when controlling 
stock in a company’s put up as collateral on 
a loan made by a foreign bank for one of 
its secret customers. When the borrower de- 
faults on the loan, unknown interests take 
over the company. 

Swiss bankers are the shadowy figures be- 
hind an increasing number of cases involving 
major frauds. In one recent case, two Swiss 
bankers supplied hundreds of false docu- 
ments from a string of sham companies 
which helped an American group—including 
a Washington attorney—swindle the U.S. 
government and channel more than $4 mil- 
lion into secret Swiss bank accounts. 

Equally shadowy are the activities of a 
long-time associate of Racketeer Meyer 
Lansky, a former bootlegger named John 
Pullman who is said to manage the flow of 
American organized crime’s millions into and 
out of Swiss bank accounts, 

A one-time courier for the mob, Pullman 
renounced his American citizenship to han- 
dle the mob’s investments from his head- 
quarters in Lausanne, Switzerland. He stays 
out of the United States, out of reach of 
the subpoenas that would greet him here 
from information-hungry investigators. 

Money funneled to secret accounts in 
Switzerland often comes back in the form 
of stock purchases carried in the name not 
of individuals but of banks. Last year alone, 
foreign stock purchases amounted to $12.4 
billion and sales reached $10.9 billion. 

Pollack emphasized that during the past 
few years, legitimate foreign investments 
have been welcomed and as a result have 
increased substantially. 

Aside from this massive legitimate foreign 
investment, nobody knows how many of the 
individuals for whom Swiss banks bought 
the stock are violating two of the key laws 
created to protect American investors—one 
forbidding “insider” trading, the other set- 
ting margin requirements. 

Some executives of U.S. corporations, 
barred by law from trading in their com- 
pany’s stock on the basis of inside informa- 
tion, are known to be trading secretly 
through their secret Swiss accounts. 

Some American investors, who would have 
to put in enough cash to cover 65 percent 
of the cost of the stock they buy under 
American law, are buying shares through 
numbered Swiss accounts with as little as 
10 percent down in cash. 

Sen. William Proxmire, D-Wis., recognized 
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the questionable foreign stock transactions 
when he included in his secret foreign bank 
account bill two sections specifically dealing 
with securities. 

One would prevent U.S. broker-dealers 
from trading in U.S. securities in behalf of 
a foreign bank or broker unless the foreign 
bank or broker discloses the individual for 
whom it is acting or certifies that it is not 
acting for a U.S. citizen or resident. That 
would remove the cloak of secrecy from the 
foreign stock transactions. 

PLAY BY RULES 


The other section would require U.S. citi- 
zens who place stock orders through foreign 
banks or brokers to give the foreigners per- 
mission to disclose the person’s identity to 
the U.S. broker-dealer who ultimately han- 
dies the transaction. That permission would 
allow the foreign banks or broker to disclose 
the U.S. citizen’s identity without violating 
the foreign country’s secrecy laws. 

The rest of the Proxmire bill follows the 
House measure which provides: 

Domestic financial institutions would have 
to maintain records of checks and other fi- 
nancial transactions under Treasury regu- 
lations. 

Unusual or sizable deposits or withdrawals 
of U.S. currency would have to be re 
by financial institutions and individuals 
making the deposit or withdrawal. 

Movements of U.S. currency into or out of 
the country would have to be reported when 
they exceed $5,000 on any one occasion or 
$10,000 in any one year. 

Individuals who have transactions with 
foreign financial agencies would have to re- 
port those transactions. 

The penalties for violating the margin re- 
quirements on securities loans would be ex- 
tended to the borrower in order to prevent 
circumvention by a foreign lender. 

An increasing number of Americans—some 
of them American hoodlums—now own and 
control banks in Switzerland and the Baha- 
mas. The pending legislation would force 
them to play by some of the same rules as 
the people who never left home. 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
15073. This measure has been much de- 
bated. We have, however, at all times had 
a consensus on the bill’s objectives, and 
the dialog has been restricted to the 
best and correct approach to the prob- 
lems of controlling use of foreign bank 
accounts for unlawful purposes and the 
other related areas of enforcement con- 
cern. It is my belief that this legislation 
is much needed. We have conducted ex- 
tensive hearings on the measure and 
substantially amended the bill from that 
version first introduced. 

Many amendments were offered by the 
administration, all of which were de- 
signed to strengthen the overall effect of 
this legislation. Many of those amend- 
ments were accepted by the committee 
and are incorporated into this bill as re- 
ported. These amendments, I might add, 
have provided substantial improvements. 

Some additional amendments pro- 
posed by the administration were not ac- 
cepted by the committee, as perhaps they 
should have been. Thus, while I stand in 
support of this legislation here today, it is 
not without some reservations. 

The subject matter with which we deal 
is indeed complicated. It involves the op- 
eration not only of our domestic and for- 
eign banking but also other financial in- 
stitutions involved in the exchange of 
currency or its equivalent, the equivalent 
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being in the form of securities, money or- 
ders and a host of other financial instru- 
ments. 

A sense of urgency attends this legis- 
lation because, as was pointed out in the 
hearings, the use of foreign bank ac- 
counts has provided a vehicle to further 
the evasion of taxes, security frauds and 
a wide spectrum of other criminal viola- 
tions accounting for the loss of millions 
of dollars of tax revenues to this country 
annually and eroding the moral fiber of 
our Nation. The high level of voluntary 
compliance with our tax laws that we en- 
joy—a feature virtually unique in the 
world—is seriously threatened by the 
general knowledge that certain criminal- 
ly oriented individuals and seemingly re- 
spectable businessmen use foreign ac- 
counts to evade taxes. 

Because of the urgency and complexity 
of the legislation, I do not feel it appro- 
priate at this time and place to delve in 
the refinements of this matter, to chal- 
lenge any portion of the bill or to offer 
amendments that I feel might be needed. 
It is more important that we secure the 
immediate passage of H.R. 15073, which 
I do hereby urge, in order to attain its 
objectives at the earliest possible time. 

Because I have some reservations con- 
cerning its content, I would hope that the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
other body will seriously undertake to 
review this work product of our commit- 
tee in light of the additional amendments 
that have been and will be offered by the 
administration, which I believe highly 
pertinent and worthy of the most seri- 
ous consideration. 

For example, among the things that 
concern meis the fact that the bill, osten- 
sibly directed toward abuses of foreign 
banking, also concentrates heavily upon 
purely domestic matters without rele- 
vance to foreign transactions. Mean- 
while, insufficient study has been made of 
what is required to deal with the purely 
domestic situation. The matter is desery- 
ing of greater study, and perhaps that 
portion of this legislation should be sev- 
ered for independent review. 

Additionally, inadequate consideration 
has been given to section 301 of the bill 
which would give the Federal Reserve 
Board clear authority to apply margin 
requirements not only to lenders but also 
to borrowers—an entirely new concept in 
the regulation of credit, as margin rules 
have been only applied in the past to 
lenders. 

But these are only examples of my 
concerns over this legislation. I know 
that the administration will be testifying 
before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the other body on H.R. 15073, 
and it will offer numerous amendments of 
both a technical and substantive na- 
ture, which I am hopeful will be given the 
most careful consideration at that time. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WIDNALL, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I would like his explanation and his 
understanding of one section of the bill. 

Under the terms of title II, the Secre- 
tary of the: Treasury is granted broad 
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authority to impose reporting require- 
ments on persons and all other entities 
cognizable as legal personalties trans- 
ferring money or monetary instruments 
to foreign countries, 

However, section 206 as amended in 
committee gives the Secretary broad ex- 
emptive authority which I hope will be 
exercised to avoid the imposition of un- 
necessary requirements on organizations 
whose operations abroad are clearly 
within the law. As a case in point, the 
Mormon Church has for many years con- 
ducted a worldwide missionary program. 
Through its years of experience, it has 
developed orderly and efficient means of 
financial management for these opera- 
tions which involve centralized disburse- 
ment of funds from headquarters within 
the United States. I certainly cannot 
support this legislation unless it is clear 
that the Secretary is expected to use his 
exemptive powers under section 206 to 
avoid the imposition of burdensome re- 
porting and recordkeeping requirements 
on organizations such as this. 

Would you give me your comment on 
that, sir? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to say to the gentleman from 
Utah that he can be confident that our 
intention is not to have the authorities 
granted in this bill utilized to impose any 
restrictions, recordkeeping or reporting 
functions on honest operations. 

The basic intent of this legislation is 
to give the Secretary authority which 
will facilitate investigation and prosecu- 
tion of criminal activities. Testimony 
received by the committee made it clear 
that many legitimate transfers of money 
or monetary instruments take place on 
a continuing basis and that the unim- 
peded transfer of these funds was es- 
sential to international trade and other 
international activities. 

If the gentleman will look at section 
206, he will note that the committee ex- 
panded considerably on the Secretary’s 
exemptive authority. This was done in 
recognition of the need to avoid unneces- 
sary burdens on persons not involved in 
criminal activities. This exemptive au- 
thority can be exercised selectively, by 
classes of parties or combinations 
thereof, and I have no doubt that opera- 
tions such as the gentleman describes 
would be exempted upon application to 
the Secretary. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I am glad to yield to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. PATMAN. As chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
I concur in the views which have been 
expressed by the distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. WIDNALL) 
and to the gentleman from Utah I will 
say that I am acquainted with the ques- 
tion involved and I concur in the views 
and the answer which has been given by 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, before 
closing, I would like to compliment the 
distinguished chairman of our committee 
and the other members of the commit- 
tee for the hard work they have done on 
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this bill. This is much-needed legisla- 
tion. The condition has prevailed for a 
long period of time. I know of the depth 
of interest and the analysis that has 
been made through the years by the 
chairman and the instructive work which 
he has done toward educating the Con- 
gress and the American people as to the 
seriousness of this problem. It is my 
opinion that because of the fact we have 
had such earnest investigation and sup- 
port from Members that there should 
be something to influence the other 
Members of the House in working toward 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding. 

I would like to ask a question about a 
statement which I do not find in the 
report nor the bill itself. But, referring 
to what the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
PATMAN) said in his opening statement 
about the illegal purchase of gold or 
other rare metals, I presume that this 
bill (H.R. 15073) simply pertains to the 
purchase and/or deposit of that overseas 
by others without reporting of the same; 
and does not infringe upon the right of 
any individual to purchase gold or stocks 
in gold exploration companies or stock 
purchases thereof around the world, 
especially since it is illegal to purchase 
them domestically as a result of our own 
folderol back in 1932; is that correct? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Since the gentleman 
from Missouri has referred to other 
members of the committee, I would like 
to yield at this time to the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. PatmMan) to respond to the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr, PATMAN. The testimony of Mr. 
Morgantheau who was U.S. district at- 
torney in the southern district of New 
York stated that the grand jury in New 
York spent considerable time one year 
investigating the very thing that the 
gentleman from Missouri has just 
brought up about the purchase or sale 
of gold and other matters of that kind, 
and as a result of that investigation in- 
dictments were actually returned and 
there were some convictions, I under- 
stand, against the people who it was 
testified had engaged in that particular 
activity. I do not know, but that was 
brought up last year in Barron’s Week- 
ly. There was a front page feature en- 
titled “Assault on Privacy” prepared by 
S. J. Rundt and Associates, leading con- 
sultants on international business. While 
the article was critical of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee’s ac- 
tivities on the problems of foreign bank 
secrecy, some rather interesting admis- 
sions were made. The Rundt organiza- 
tion points out that because of the grow- 
ing mistrust in the U.S. dollar more and 
more Americans were sending their dol- 
lars to Switzerland. The volume of this 
traffic was so heavy that the courier fee 
today is five times what it was a few 
years ago—rising from less than 1 per- 
cent to almost 5 percent. As a matter of 
fact, the article goes on “during the re- 
cent gold bubbles,” worried Americans 
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were aware that their dollar was not “as 
good as gold” and “during those hectic 
days, the largest, oldest and universally 
most respected Swiss banks and many 
smaller ones received by check and in 
cash, by cable and in ordinary envelopes 
such huge quantities of dollars from 
American depositors—many of them 
pensioners or small savers—that even 
upon employment of hundreds of extra 
clerks they could not open the mail fast 
enough, book the new entries and return 
receipts—within less than 6 to 8 weeks.” 

If this leading international consult- 
ant is only half right in his observations, 
then the activities of many Americans in 
the secret foreign bank account field are 
a national disgrace. The clear implica- 
tion of this article is that Americans were 
sending their dollars to Switzerland dur- 
ing a period of rising gold prices to do 
what they are forbidden to do by Ameri- 
can law—buy gold. 

I hope I have answered the question 
posed by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HALL). 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the excerpts from Barron’s Weekly 
Trader, but it did not answer my ques- 
tion. 

I have no fault to find with the intent 
of the bill, or even the penalties therein, 
as to bank records or foreign transac- 
tions, and in fact, under other circum- 
stances I would be very complementary 
for bringing the bill out. My question is 
simple: Since we cannot buy gold any 
longer in the United States of America 
is there anything in this bill that would 
preclude any individual citizen from ex- 
ercising his right of buying gold any- 
where in the world that he can without 
regard to where he deposits it? 

Mr. PATMAN. There is nothing in 
here, I will say to the gentleman, that 
will prohibit him from buying gold le- 
gally anywhere in the world. 

Mr, HALL. Where is the reference in 
the bill or in the report to the question 
or penalty about purchase of gold to 
which the gentleman referred in his 
opening statement in the well of the 
House? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not sure that it is 
in there. But remember we do not always 
cover everything that is covered in the 
bill. 

Mr. HALL. I have noticed that. 

Mr. PATMAN, That is obviously im- 
possible. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman from 
New Jersey for yielding. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for the purpose of fur- 
ther answering the inquiry of the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. HALL)? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, there is 
nothing in the bill that changes exist- 
ing law which prohibits the purchase of 
gold on the part of a U.S. citizen. There 
is nothing in the bill that changes that, 
nor is there anything in the bill that 
affects the purchase of gold stock which 
is exactly the same thing as the purchase 
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of gold, and which negates the impact 
of the bill that was passed in 1932, any- 
way. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
address this to the gentleman from 
Texas. It is a well-known fact that the 
Federal Reserve Board vaults in New 
York often hold more gold than we have 
in this country to the credit of the U.S. 
Government. That is, it is held for those 
who have bought gold and shipped it to 
the Federal Reserve Board vaults in this 
country. 

How does this bill affect disclosure with 
respect to gold held for the account of 
foreigners in the Federal Reserve Board 
vaults in New York City? 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from New Jersey yield to 
me so that I may answer the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The Federal Reserve 
Bank in New York, of course, holds the 
gold for American citizens if they have 
it legally and also for foreign countries. 
Most of the gold there is for foreign 
countries and in separate vaults and 
most it, of course, is owned by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, that is if 
it is in an American’s name. Fort Knox 
is the place where most of the gold is 
held. 

Mr. GROSS. That is our gold, but not 
gold held for the account of foreigners 
and others? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, principally, I will 
say to the gentleman from Iowa, it is 
the central banks, like the Central Bank 
of England and France and Italy and 
other countries. 

Mr. GROSS. Then are those records, 
under the terms of this bill, wide open 
to disclosure? 

Mr. PATMAN. As to American citizens 
it would be. But, of course, I do not think 
it would be required as to a country like 
England having a special vault of its own 
there in the Federal Reserve Bank in 
New York. I do not think it would ever 
become evidence that would be sought 
that they have that. In fact, it is rather 
a public record. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may ask one 
other question? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Texas in his opening remarks talked 
about the white collar mafia. 

Mr. PATMAN. No, I did not say mafia. 
I said white collar crime—organized 
crime. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there no blue collar 
crime or blue collar mafia? 


Mr. PATMAN. Yes, there is—but this 
is the white collar crime. 


Mr. GROSS. I see. But there is blue 
collar crime? 

Mr. PATMAN. Certainly there is. 

Mr. GROSS. And there is blue collar 
mafia, I suppose? 

Mr. PATMAN. As to the mafia, the 
gentleman probably knows as much 
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about that as I do. I just read what I 
see in the papers. 

Mr. GROSS. I have heard of a Texas 
mafia but I have never heard of an Iowa 
mafia. 

Mr. PATMAN. I assume that Texas 
would be a part of almost anything going 
on in the 50 States, but I am not sure 
it would be as to the mafia, 

Mr. GROSS. But it would be bigger and 
better. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ) such time as he may consume, 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 15073 and wish to ad- 
dress myself to some objections to the do- 
mestic recordkeeping provisions of this 
bill. This provision requires domestic 
banks to photocopy checks drawn on 
them. 

It is my understanding that there are 
three basic objections. They are: First, 
mountains of records would be created 
which would be of little or no value to 
anyone; second, the costs of this addi- 
tional recordkeeping would be exorbi- 
tant and would ultimately be passed on 
to the customer; and, third, the last 
vestiges of financial privacy would be 
removed. 

These objections are completely with- 
out foundation. The fact is that the vast 
majority of the banks currently photo- 
copy checks. It is obvious, however, that 
this provision would require some addi- 
tional records, If all banks were currently 
doing this, there would be no need for 
such a requirement. The sole reason that 
this section is necessary is because a few 
banks have discontinued this practice. 
Their reasons for this are no doubt hon- 
orable and based upon some cost-benefit 
formula. However, I am sure that in ar- 
riving at this cost-benefit formula, the 
banks considered only their own bene- 
fit. 

I do not believe that anyone can logi- 
cally deny that such records are valuable 
to our tax and law enforcement officials. 
This is true, not only for convicting 
wrongdoers, but also as a deterrent to po- 
tential tax evaders and criminals, There 
is little sense in picking forbidden fruit 
if one is likely to be caught before he can 
enjoy it. 

Another equally important need for 
these records has been overlooked. That 
is the customer’s need. Many people rely 
entirely upon their cancelled checks for 
determining and proving legitimate ex- 
penses for tax purposes and for proof 
that debts have been paid. If their 
monthly statement containing their can- 
celled checks becomes lost in the mail or 
the checks become misplaced after they 
are received, they are often at the mercy 
of the Internal Revenue Service or some- 
one who claims that a debt has not been 
paid. In most cases when such a dispute 
arises, a person can go to his bank and, 
for a small service charge, obtain photo- 
copies of the missing checks. The banks’ 
customers have come to rely on these 
records being available to them and I 
believe that they should be. 

The, next objection, that the costs 
would be exorbitant, is again totally 
without merit. We must remember that 
most of the banks are already photo- 
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copying their checks; therefore, there 
would be no additional cost to them. The 
few banks that are not have most of the 
necessary equipment. Expert testimony 
from the microfilm industry has put the 
cost. of microfilming checks, including la- 
bor and equipment, at less than 50 cents 
per 1,000 checks. This amounts to about 
one-half a mill per check or 1 cent for 
every 20 checks. Surely, this cannot be 
considered exorbitant when some banks 
now levy a 10-cent-per check service 
charge on their customers. 

The third objection has even less 
basis. There is nothing in this bill that 
gives any Government agency more free- 
dom to scrutinize an individual’s finan- 
cial affairs. Legal process has always been 
and is still required for anyone to have 
access to these records. This bill merely 
assures that the records will be available 
if there is a proven need for them. 

This provision is both necessary and 
desirable. I urge its passage. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may use to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri (Mrs, SULLIVAN). 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, an 
important provision of this bill is the 
one that requires reports on the exports 
and imports of currency and coin or 
similar monetary instruments. For years, 
dishonest gamblers and other racketeers 
have been shipping cash and cash 
equivalents to secret foreign bank ac- 
counts with an almost absolute immu- 
nity from detection. For years, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and the Justice 
Department have suspected that huge 
amounts of “skim” money has found its 
way from the gambling casino to secret 
Swiss banks. “Skim” money is exactly 
what the name infers. It is cash taken 
off the top of gambling proceeds before 
any accounting is made for tax purposes. 

The record is also replete with exam- 
ples of Americans who are not normally 
considered criminals in the ugly sense, 
but who ship cash income to secret for- 
eign banks to avoid taxes. In some cases, 
the American would be willing to pay 
taxes on this cash income were it not 
for the fact that the cash was illegally 
obtained through the operation of some 
racket, con game, or other manipulation. 

Nothing in the law prohibits the 
carrying of cash abroad. It is perfectly 
permissible for Americans to take what- 
ever amounts of cash they can in and 
out of the country without violating the 
law. It should be understood that this 
bill does not impose controls which would 
in any way prohibit the export or im- 
port of currency or coin. 

It does, however, require that persons 
who import or export over $5,000 at any 
one time or $10,000 in any one year to 
file a report with the Secretary of the 
Treasury explaining the nature and pur- 
pose of the transaction. Failure to file 
such reports can result in forfeiture of 
the cash involved, in addition to the 
other penalties set forth in the title. 

These dollar amounts are set high so 
as not to create a lot of redtape for 
tourists or other Americans who carry 
money abroad for legitimate purposes. 

One case which was mentioned in the 
hearings is a good example of the kind 
of thing this section of the bill is aimed 
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at. Aman named Max Orovitz was con- 
victed last year in a Federal district 
court of New York for selling almost a 
half-million dollars in bonds in viola- 
tion of the securities laws. The bonds 
were held in a Swiss bank. This illegal 
transaction was uncovered as a result of 
a package which fell and broke open on 
the floor of the New York Post Office. 
The package contained some $50,000 in 
cash. The investigation brought on by 
this discovery led to the conviction of Mr. 
Orovitz, who was fined and given a sus- 
pended sentence. One of the ironies of 
the case is that before the indictment 
Mr. Orovitz or his agent demanded and 
received the $50,000 cash, even though 
this cash represented the subject of a 
suspected criminal action. The case il- 
lustrates that it is so easy to bring cash 
in and out of the United States that the 
regular mails are being used. 

If this legislation had been in effect 
at the time of the above case and the 
proper report had not been filed, the 
$50,000 would have been subject to the 
forfeiture provisions. The principals 
also would have been subject to the ad- 
ditional criminal penalties of a fine of 
not more than $500,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than 5 years, or both, 
if the importation of the money was 
knowingly committed in the further- 
ance of the commission of any other 
violation of Federal law. 

This is admittedly a very stiff penalty, 
but we are talking about crimes where 
very large sums of money are involved. 
We cannot expect to deter a criminal 
from sending a million dollars of stolen 
money out of the country if the only 
thing he has to fear, if caught, is a $10,- 
000 fine and a suspended sentence. 

This provision of the bill is essential 
to a good strong bill that will stop these 
unlawful practices. 

I commend its authorship and urge 
its passage. 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
MINISH) such time as he may use. 

Mr, MINISH. Mr. Chairman, there has 
been considerable publicity recently in 
the press and from others, inside and 
outside the Government, regarding treaty 
negotiations for the exchange of infor- 
mation between the United States and 
Swiss Governments. Some have even 
gone so far as to state that such a treaty 
would solve the problems created by for- 
eign bank secrecy. 

These treaty negotiations began 
shortly after the Banking and Currency 
Committee conducted a 1-day hearing 
on December 9, 1968, in regard to the 
legal and economic impact of foreign 
banking procedures on the United States. 
This hearing, which heard testimony 
from the Justice Department and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
for the first time pointed out to the com- 
mittee and to the public the need for 
legislation to halt the abuses of Amer- 
icans using foreign bank secrecy to hide 
illegal activities. 

Since that time, representatives from 
the U.S. Departments of State, Treasury, 
and Justice, and the SEC have had 
meetings with representatives of the 
Swiss Government to develop procedures 
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for some type of judicial assistance 
treaty. This treaty would be reciprocal 
in nature and would enable our State 
and Federal prosecutors to secure infor- 
mation and evidence from Switzerland 
for investigations and prosecutions 
within the United States. 

Both governments should be com- 
mended for their efforts to obtain such a 
treaty. There are, I am sure, many areas 
in which agreement would be mutually 
beneficial to both countries. 

However, we must not be naive and 
think that a treaty would be the solution 
to the problems created by foreign bank 
secrecy. 

The Swiss have no equivalent to our 
securities and criminal tax laws. There- 
fore, evidence for any prosecution for 
these so-called fiscal offenses could not 
be made available by the Swiss under any 
treaty. 

As recently as April 28, 1970, the Wall 
Street Journal reported one of the Swiss 
negotiators, Mr. Pierre Nussbaumer of 
the Swiss Foreign Ministry, as saying 
that he doubts Switzerland will ever 
agree to blanket U.S. access to Swiss se- 
cret bank accounts in investigations of 
tax fraud. The article continues to quote 
Mr. Nussbaumer as saying that things 
look better in the field of organized 
crime, which sometimes also involves tax 
fraud. 

We would certainly welcome assistance 
in combating organized crime and hope 
that the negotiations in this area are 
productive. I understand that the Swiss 
have already been cooperative in fur- 
nishing information relating to the fi- 
nancing and smuggling of narcotics. 

Mr. Eugene Rossides, U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury for Enforce- 
ment and Operations, in testifying be- 
fore the committee about the treaty ne- 
gotiations said: 

The United States must also look to its 
own laws to determine whether we are doing 


all that we can do to stop tax evasion and 
other crime. 


Mr. Rossides’ statement is very sound. 
It is most important to be understood 
that we are dealing only with the ques- 
tion of enforcing compliance with Amer- 
ican laws by Americans and those doing 
business in the United States, 

Mr. Will Wilson, Assistant Attorney 
General, stated before the committee— 

We are aware that a viable treaty with the 
Swiss government is not a complete answer 
to the problem of foreign bank secrecy. Many 
other countries have adopted secrecy laws. 
We must make certain that we do not substi- 
tute the commercial secrecy system of one 
country for that of another. 


These gentlemen, both of whom are ex- 
tensively involved in the negotiations, 
have pointed out that a treaty alone 
would not solve the problems created by 
bank secrecy. 

There are presently more than a dozen 
other countries which have adopted bank 
secrecy laws that can be used by Ameri- 
cans to violate our laws. A treaty with 
any one country or every country but one 
would still not provide a solution to the 
problem. And, to negotiate a meaningful 
treaty with every country would take 
years to accomplish. Therefore, while we 
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welcome such treaties, Congress must 
recognize its responsibilities and act now. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Reuss) such time as he may use. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, by now, I 
think that most of the Members are 
familiar with the two majors things that 
this bill attempts to accomplish—im- 
proved bank recordkeeping procedures 
and limitations on the use of secret for- 
eign financial facilities. The chairman 
has adequately explained the need for 
the legislation as well as the various pro- 
visions of the bill. 

I would like to confine my remarks to 
the very basic disagreement between the 
committee bill and that which was pro- 
posed by the administration. It is im- 
portant that the fundamental, if not 
rather sophisticated, distinction between 
the two versions of the legislation be 
understood by all because the differences 
go to the very heart of the nature of the 
constitutional relationship between the 
Congress and the executive branch. 

There was a great deal of similarity 
in the two bills. As a matter of fact, much 
of H.R. 15073 as amended by the com- 
mittee, incorporates strengthening lan- 
guage which was lifted directly from the 
administration bill or incorporated as a 
result of suggestions from the Treasury 
Department. I refer to the amendments 
expanding title I beyond banks to cover 
all institutions which perform enumer- 
ated financial functions. There was a 
similar expansion of the coverage of title 
II dealing with the foreign banking prob- 
lem. Perhaps one little noticed differ- 
ence appears in chapter 4 of title OH. The 
Patman bill originally required that 
Americans and those subject to our juris- 
diction maintain records of their trans- 
actions with financial facilities in se- 
crecy jurisdictions. The final version of 
the bill, after an excellent suggestion 
from the Treasury Department, requires 
not only that records of transactions but 
also records of relationships maintained 
be kept. This is quite a significant im- 
provement in that the dishonest few who 
have already salted away their ill-gotten 
gains in secret foreign accounts will have 
to maintain records of those accounts in 
this country. 

So, no one can quarrel that the ad- 
ministration provisions which were in- 
corporated into the commitee bill were 
definite improvements, However, the ad- 
ministration’s principal approach to the 
legislation is somewhat disturbing. The 
basic difference can be seen by compar- 
ing the first four lines of the adminis- 
tration bill with the first four lines of the 
committee bill. The administration bill, 
H.R. 16444, states that the “Secretary 
may by regulation require any domestic 
financial institution to retain or main- 
tain in the United States any types of 
records or evidence which he determines 
are likely to have a high degree of use- 
fulmess in criminal, tax or regulatory 
investigations or proceedings.” The com- 
mitee bill states on page 2, beginning 
with line 14, “The Congress finds that 
adequate records maintained by insured 
banks have a high degree of usefulness 
in criminal, tax and regulatory investi- 
gations and proceedings.” Note that in 
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the administration version the Secretary 
may require records which he determines 
are useful. By this grant of discretion 
to the Secretary, the administration was 
asking the Congress to cede almost its 
entire legislative function to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The committee bill, 
on the other hand, follows the traditional 
concept of laying down specific congres- 
sional criteria with adequate flexibility 
given to the administrator to meet prac- 
tical problems. This is the basic differ- 
ence. 

All of us have some doubts as to wheth- 
er this legislation will present an effec- 
tive answer to the problems presented 
by Americans’ use of secret foreign fi- 
nancial facilities. However, I am satis- 
fied that the bill represents the best ef- 
fort of our committee and that in the 
future years, if experience dictates, we 
can improve upon it and make it more 
effective. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
as such time as he may use to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. REES). 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, title I of the 
bill requires the maintenance of desig- 
nated records by banks and other finan- 
cial institutions. It also requires the iden- 
tification of account holders and those 
authorized to deal with accounts. 

Title I does not touch directly 
on the subject of the use of secret for- 
eign bank accounts. However, its enact- 
ment is no less important than those 
parts of the bill covering financial trans- 
actions with institutions located in se- 
crecy jurisdictions. 

When the committee first considered 
the problem of foreign bank secrecy, the 
members and the staff held innumerable 
discussions with various law enforcement 
agencies, particularly the Justice Depart- 
ment, the Treasury Department, and the 
Internal Revenue Service. The staff per- 
sonnel of these agencies all made the 
suggestion that the committee could per- 
form a useful service for law enforcement 
if it expanded its inquiry beyond foreign 
bank secrecy to include recordkeeping 
practices of domestic American banks 
and other financial institutions. 

The law enforcement staffs of these 
agencies have been disturbed for some 
time because some of the larger banks 
were abandoning their traditional prac- 
tices of microfilming all of their checks. 
They explained the banks were elimina- 
ting the records because they felt that the 
expenses entailed in microfilming checks 
simply were not worth the benefit gained 
by the bank. But, law enforcement agen- 
cies, especially the Internal Revenue 
Service, desperately need to examine mi- 
crofilmed checks and other documents in 
connection with their investigations. 

So, while the advantages to the banks 
of microfilming checks might be small, 
accessibility to such records by law en- 
forcement agencies is crucial. 

There are problems even with those 
banks who do microfilm checks. Many of 
these banks keep the microfilm copies on 
file for as little as 6 months. Others may 
keep them for a year and some may keep 
them for the period of the applicable 
statutes of limitations. There is a great 
need for some uniformity as to the pe- 
riods for which these records are kept. 
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Some cases active in the Internal Reve- 
nue Service today were commenced 5 or 
10 years ago. You can imagine the frus- 
tration when the IRS subpenas the 
microfilm copies of checks for a particu- 
lar account only to find that the copies 
were indeed made and shortly thereafter 
destroyed. 

While photocopies or microfilms of 
checks are probably considered by law 
enforcement people as the most impor- 
tant kind of record maintained by a 
bank, they are by no means the only 
kind of record which serves a useful pur- 
pose in this area. For example, copies of 
notes, drafts, ledger cards, and so forth 
can be highly useful in a criminal in- 
vestigation. Therefore, title I of the bill 
authorizes the Secretary to require the 
maintenance of these records. Second 
only in importance to photocopies of 
checks is the maintenance of records 
which clearly identify depositors and 
those who are authorized to deal with the 
account. Now, the account holder him- 
self can usually be easily identified. How- 
ever, the authorized agent or courier or 
messenger or whatever you want to call 
him, who can make deposits and with- 
drawals from that account is many times 
difficult to identify. Representatives of 
the Justice Department have summed up 
their innumerable difficulties in this area 
in a single hypothetical case. Suppose a 
notorious hoodlum now residing out of 
the country beyond the jurisdiction of 
the United States has a checking ac- 
count with a large New York bank. On 
any number of occasions a complete 
stranger shows up at the tellers window 
and makes a $1,000 deposit or with- 
drawal. Under present law and methods 
of doing business, there is no way to tell 
who that complete stranger is. His iden- 
tification might be vitally important to 
the making of a case against the hood- 
lum or in the uncovering of a conspiracy. 
Every day in the major banks of the 
country, couriers and messengers freely 
come in and out transacting business for 
the account of their principals. In only 
rare cases are these people identified. 

Identifying those who do business with 
an account is consistent with the princi- 
ples of due process and does not unduly 
interfere with the right of privacy. In 
recent years, every Member of this body 
has at one time or another been asked 
to identify himself when cashing his own 
or another’s check at a bank or a store. 
Most of us have also had our pictures 
taken with the explanation that it was 
for our own protection. Title I of the bill 
does not go this far. It merely author- 
izes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
write regulations calling for the identi- 
fication of account holders and those au- 
thorized to deal with respect to the ac- 
count. It is contemplated that such 
identification will take the form of a sig- 
nature card disclosing only the barest of 
details. 

Mr. Chairman, the first drafts of this 
legislation limited the recordkeeping re- 
quirements of title I to domestic banks. 
At the suggestion of the Department of 
the Treasury staff it was subsequently 
revised to cover persons performing func- 
tions such as issuing or redeeming travel- 
ers checks, checks, money orders, trans- 
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ferring or transmitting funds or credits 
domestically or internationally, operat- 
ing a currency exchange or credit card 
system and performing similar functions. 

This expansion of the title I record- 
keeping requirements to institutions 
other than banks is designed to prevent 
use of these institutions by criminals 
once they find that the regulations of 
the Secretary have effectively closed 
banks to their wrongdoing. If the regula- 
tions of the Secretary are made applica- 
ble to all of these institutions, a signifi- 
cant contribution to law enforcement will 
have been made. 

Finally, section 21(i) of title I exempts 
from the recordkeeping requirements 
domestic financial transactions of less 
than $500. When this committee amend- 
ment is considered I understand that the 
chairman will oppose it. I am in agree- 
ment with the chairman that this ex- 
emption makes no sense if we are to have 
a coherent statute. As I have already 
said, most banks already maintain these 
records. 

The opponents of the recordkeeping 
provisions of this legislation attempt to 
make two major points. First, they create 
visions of mountains of unnecessary and 
useless paperwork as high as the Swiss 
Alps. They anticipate that some bureau- 
crat in Washington will make them save, 
categorize, or microfilm every scrap of 
paper handled by their tellers. Their sec- 
ond point involves the expenses of this 
tremendous paperwork burden, claiming 
that it is unfair to them and to their de- 
positors who must ultimately pay the in- 
creased cost and suffer the consequences 
of such inefficiency. 

Mr. Chairman, these doomsday pre- 
dictions do not accord with experience. 
The overwhelming number of records 
which will be required to be kept under 
this legislation are already maintained 
by our financial institutions. As I stated 
before, the thrust of this legislation is 
simply to halt a developing trend away 
from the keeping of such records and to 
make sure that those records which have 
a high degree of usefulness in criminal, 
tax or regulatory proceedings will con- 
tinue to be available to the law enforce- 
ment authorities of this country in a con- 
sistent and orderly fashion. At first the 
industry would have us believe that 
there were some 40 billion checks a year 
which had to be microfilmed. They sub- 
sequently cut this figure in half to the 
actual amount of 20 billion checks per 
year. The industry also argued that these 
checks would have to be microfilmed by 
each institution through which they 
pass. This allegation was also abandoned 
when it was pointed out that this legis- 
lation intended that only the drawee 
bank—“the bank on which it is drawn 
and presented for payment’—need 
maintain a photocopy. As I said before, 
most of these checks are microfilmed 
already. 

The committee took testimony from 
the National Microfilm Association and 
the two largest manufacturers of bank 
microfilm equipment—Eastman Kodak 
and Bell & Howell. These witnesses 
testified that the cost of microfilming a 
check ranges from 0.5 mil for a large 
bank to 1.5 mils for smaller banks. These 
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costs include labor, materials and equip- 
ment. This testimony and appropriate 
charts can be found beginning on page 
340 of the hearing record. Now, when we 
talk about 0.5 mil to 1.5 mils per check 
and when we compare this to the normal 
service charge that bank customers pay 
on their checking accounts and when 
we consider that banks are already mi- 
crofilming checks, the cost of this aspect 
of the bill is indeed miniscule. 

During the executive sessions of the 
committee on this legislation. I, my- 
self was quite concerned about the im- 
position of expensive and burdensome 
photocopying requirements on domestic 
banks. I called several large banks, both 
in California and Washington, and I con- 
firmed the opinion that banks already 
microfilm checks. 

Perhaps the most important safe- 
guard that the financial community has 
against overly burdensome recordkeep- 
ing requirements is that the legislation 
quite wisely rests with the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The Secretary is given very 
broad discretion in drafting the regula- 
tions and is given an even broader fiexi- 
bility in tailoring the regulations to the 
ability of the banks and financial insti- 
tutions to maintain these records. I call 
your attention to section 21(f) which 
states, and I quote, “in addition to or in 
lieu of the records and evidence other- 
wise referred to in this section, each in- 
sured bank shall maintain such records 
and evidence as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe to carry out the purposes of this 
section.” 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, there is anoth- 
er point here that we all seem to be miss- 
ing. Even if there is some additional cost 
to the financial institutions of this coun- 
try, even if there will be some burden, 
even if these institutions do have to do a 
little more in terms of recordkeeping 
than they have done, should not they as 
well as the rest of us bear some of the 
costs of fighting crime. In these days 
when all levels and types of crime are 
mushrooming beyond manageable pro- 
portions, the taxpayer is being called up- 
on to pay more and more money for law 
enforcement. Surely the banks and other 
corporations who will be required to keep 
some additional records or maintain the 
records they already keep cannot com- 
plain too loudly about taking on a small 
portion of this burden. Perhaps the vir- 
tue of title I of this legislation is that 
it is designed to create the climate for 
more efficient law enforcement, It could 
serve as a very helpful crime preventive 
so that the benefits to be gained are far 
out of proportion to the burden taken. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. STANTON). 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
bank records and foreign transactions 
bill was first brought to the attention 
of the committee at a special meeting 
the chairman called on December 9, 
1968. On that date a hearing was held 
on the legal and economic impact of for- 
eign banking procedures in the United 
States. The principal witness at these 
hearings was Mr. Robert Morgenthau, 
the then U.S. attorney for the southern 
district of New York. 
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From Mr. Morgenthau’s testimony it 
was concluded the committee should ad- 
dress itself to legislation in this matter. 
The main problem in devising legislation 
was to avoid undue burdening of the 
huge volume of international commerce 
and the creation of a complex and ex- 
pensive Federal activity. The final draft 
of the bill attempts to resolve these 
problems. 

Mr. Chairman, as has already been 
stated, the bill contains three substan- 
tial titles: 

Title I requires the Secretary of the 
Treasury to prescribe regulations where- 
by insured banks, insured institutions 
and other financial institutions must 
maintain appropriate type of records 
which have or may have a high degree 
of usefulness in criminal tax or regula- 
tory investigations. 

Title II provides for records and re- 
ports of domestic currency transactions, 
export and import of monetary instru- 
ments and records of foreign transac- 
tions by residents or citizens of the 
United States or persons doing business 
therein. 

Title II amends section 7—A of the 
Securities and Exchange Act of 1934 to 
make it unlawful for persons to obtain 
or retain credit in violation of rules or 
pega issued pursuant to that sec- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, during the markup of 
this legislation there was considerable 
discrepancy between the Treasury De- 
partment and the committee staff as to 
the proper approach to best accommo- 
date the purpose of this legislation. It 
was suggested by Treasury that addi- 
tional amendments were needed to as- 
sure adequate authority in the Treasury 
to carry out the purposes of the bill and 
to limit the scope of the bill to its in- 
tended purposes. 

However, in the interim 2 months’ 
period since the committee print was 
authorized, I have not heard from the 
Treasury Department personally con- 
cerning these desired suggestions. 

For this reason, Mr. Chairman, I will 
support the legislation before us today in 
its present form and hope that no 
amendments will be adopted. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. ZWACH. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I have before me the gentleman’s 
additional views in which he makes the 
following statement: 

Nevertheless, the Committee has failed to 
adopt a number of desirable suggestions 
made by the Treasury which are needed to 
assure adequate authority in the Treasury 
to carry out the purposes of the bill and to 
limit the scope of the bill to its intended 
purpose—to assist criminal, tax, and regula- 
tory investigations and proceedings. I be- 
lieve that such amendments should be made 
before the bill is finally enacted. 


Could you elaborate on that state- 
ment? I would appreciate it. 

Mr. STANTON. I will be glad to do 
that for the gentleman from Minnesota. 
As I said a couple of minutes ago, the 
question before our committee was be- 
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tween the Treasury Department and 
certain staff members as to the proper 
approach to accomplish the objective. 
I believe it would be a fair statement to 
say that the Secretary of the Treasury 
wanted a little more flexibility than what 
is contained in the bill. However, as the 
ranking member, the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. WipNALL) said previ- 
ously, if the Treasury Department has 
any questions about those provisions, 
they will have an opportunity to take 
them up with the other body. For the 
moment certainly, with regard to the 
particular views the gentleman spoke 
about here, I for one would like to say 
I am well pleased with the legislation 
in its present form. 

Mr. ZWACH. The gentleman is then 
supporting the bill as is? 

Mr. STANTON. Correct. 

Mr. ZWACH. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Brown). 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, the committee hearings into the 
uses of secret foreign bank accounts have 
clearly demonstrated a need for legisla- 
tion to curb their use for various criminal 
purposes, Although I support legislation 
for this purpose as does the administra- 
tion, I do not favor a number of the pro- 
visions of H.R; 15073. We shall support 
the enactment of H.R. 15073 as reported 
in the interest of giving some useable au- 
thority to our law enforcement agencies 
this year, but I think it essential that I 
comment on some of the bill’s deficien- 
cies. 

First, let me point out that foreign fi- 
nancial institutions—many of which are 
subject to the secrecy doctrine and are 
therefore practically required to provide 
their services on a secret basis—are uti- 
lized primarily for absolutely honest and 
essential business purposes. It is not our 
intention to restrict these uses in any 
way. On the contrary, we should exercise 
great care in legislating to make sure we 
do not inadvertently impose requirements 
that do impede the orderly conduct of in- 
ternational business transactions. One of 
the major concerns we have about this 
bill is that it will do just this. I should 
point out that to the best of my knowl- 
edge, there is no difference of opinion on 
either side of the aisle about our intent. 
The differences which have divided us on 
this measure relate to the means of 
achieving the objective and probably the 
degree of caution being exercised. 

The Department of the Treasury under 
the direction of Assistant Secretary Ros- 
sides has undertaken a study of the types 
of records which might best be kept to 
restrict the use of these foreign institu- 
tions for dishonest purposes without 
placing undue burdens on all domestic 
financial institutions and the many 
honest businesses to which I have re- 
ferred. It should be noted that these dis- 
honest uses of foreign banks run the 
gamut of crimes from tax evasion, to 
gambling, stock manipulation, arbitrage, 
dishonest purchase and sales contracts, 
just to name a few. The methodologies 
involved are as diverse as the crimes and 
the ingenuities of the criminals. To make 
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this legislation really useful and yet not 
burdensome, the Treasury has strongly 
recommended against the mandatory 
recordkeeping approaches embodied in 
H.R. 15073 and requested a more flexible 
authority which could be utilized selec- 
tively as its continuing study defines the 
need. We in the minority would have pre- 
ferred this approach. 

Regretfully, I conclude that there has 
been some psychological reaction to con- 
tinuing references to “secret foreign bank 
accounts.” In some countries—Switzer- 
land being the most notorious example— 
there is a very high degree of secrecy 
associated with bank accounts, but in all 
countries, including the United States, 
there is some secrecy. While “secrecy” 
and “privacy” may not be entirely syn- 
onomous, there is a relationship. Most 
of us in recent years have heard a great 
deal of complaint about unwarranted in- 
vasions of privacy by government agen- 
cies. None will disagree that the citizen 
is entitled to his privacy—and the se- 
crecy of his financial transactions except 
pursuant to due process of law—is a right 
to which he is entitled. I want to urge 
that as we consider this measure we not 
fall prey to emotional reactions to sinister 
references to “secret foreign bank ac- 
counts,” but remember that a degree of 
secrecy is present in all bank accounts. 
The only legitimate purpose of this bill is 
to provide a means of piercing the veil 
of secrecy when there are proper and 
legal reasons to do so. Without the so- 
called Stanton amendment to this bill, 
exempting domestic financial transac- 
tions of under $500 from the recordkeep- 
ing requirements, there would exist un- 
limited opportunities for flagrant inva- 
sions of privacy. 

Members should recognize that despite 
numerous casual references to H.R. 15073 
as the foreign secret bank account bill, 
it is much more than that. First, its re- 
cordkeeping provisions apply equally to 
all financial transactions, even all foreign 
financial transactions. Records and re- 
ports could be required on all foreign 
transactions regardless of whether the 
account was in Switzerland, Canada, the 
Bahamas, or Zulu land. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
held extensive hearings on H.R. 15073, 
which I joined 17 Members in introduc- 
ing. We worked closely with the Treas- 
ury Department in drafting effective 
language which we hope will eliminate 
the use of secret foreign bank accounts 
for illegal purposes. 

We took a great deal of testimony on 
how illegally acquired cash is taken from 
the United States and deposited in secret 
accounts abroad without authorities be- 
ing able to trace or stop such practices. 

Many of us were concerned over the 
recordkeeping provisions of the bill be- 
cause we did not want to impose on fi- 
nancial institutions unnecessary burden- 
some paperwork. I do not feel the bill as 
reported will unduly hamper the insti- 
tutions involved. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, the objec- 
tives of H.R. 15073 are worthwhile and 
desirable. If enacted into law, I believe 
it would effectively aid the Treasury and 
Justice Departments to identify tax 
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evaders, stock manipulators, and other 
criminals who now use secret bank ac- 
counts abroad to hide their nefarious 
crimes against society. The bill should 
be passed unanimously. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, title I 
of the bill before us appears unimpor- 
tant. It purports to do no more than, 
to quote the committee's report, to “im- 
pose certain recordkeeping requirements 
on a few sizable banks which have 
abolished or limited the practice of 
photocopying checks, drafts, and similar 
instruments drawn on them or presented 
for payment.” To accomplish this, how- 
ever, the measure amends Federal law to 
require all insured banks to comply with 
the photocopying requirements. While 
it is true that many banks are already 
photocopying checks, it is not insigni- 
ficant that—in the future—these records 
will be mandated by Federal law. As such 
they may take on a slightly different 
status in the eyes of both the record cus- 
todian and the Federal agencies. 

The law has not placed the bank- 
customer relationship on the same foot- 
ing as the attorney-client or doctor- 
patient relationship. While there is much 
written about the sanctity of the rela- 
tionship, there is a paucity of cases in 
which customers have been permitted 
to recover against banks who without 
prior approval made the customer's rec- 
ords available to some third party. No 
reported case has been discovered in 
which a bank customer has prevailed 
against a bank which—without either 
customer approval or court order—re- 
leased bank records on the customer’s 
dealings. 

The important issue which lurks be- 
hind title I of this bill is: what safe- 
guards exist to insure that the bank rec- 
ords mandated by Federal law are not, 
also, made fair game for every Federal 
agent who wishes to indulge his curiosity 
concerning the dealings of a citizen? To 
fail to spell out in clear legislative lan- 
guage the terms and conditions under 
which access to bank records may be ob- 
tained would be a grave oversight. It 
might well lead to uncertainty in the 
banking industry and inconsistent prac- 
tices by law enforcement agencies. My 
concern over the prospect of inconsistent 
interpretations led me to propound the 
following question to the three principal 
Federal law enforcement officials: by 
what means would your agency, under 
the terms of H.R. 15073, obtain access to 
information retained by financial insti- 
tutions? The answers I received did 
nothing to allay my fears. 

The Attorney General said that his 
Department would continue its present 
practice of issuing grand jury subpenas 
for records required in development of a 
criminal case. 

The Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation wrote that access would be 
by consent of the party lawfully in con- 
trol of the information or by subpena. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for Enforcement and Operations ad- 
vises that access to information will be 
obtained by the Internal Revnue Service 
under current law which gives “summons 
power under which a summons can be 
issued to obtain records in connection 
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with a specific investigation.” He would 
not, however, indicate how the Secretary 
intended to employ the broad power to 
impose additional reporting require- 
ments. Recent reports of the abuse of 
Federal income tax records by high ad- 
ministration officials leaves little doubt 
about the possible consequences of per- 
mitting doubt to exist concerning the 
conditions under which access may be 
had to information assembled at Gov- 
ernment’s behest. 

This very serious potential threat to 
the constitutionally ordained right of pri- 
vacy embodied in this bill can be averted. 
I propose the addition of language to 
title I of the bill providing that on page 
9, line 3, is added section 124, “The rec- 
ords required to be maintained pursuant 
to this title shall be made available for 
law enforcement purposes only.” Re- 
number the subsequent sections accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port this bill. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, I am 
quite familiar with its provisions and can 
assure my colleagues that it will be of 
valuable assistance in securing much 
needed law enforcement in the banking 
field. The domestic bank recordkeeping 
requirements will provide useful tools in 
tax and criminal investigations. 

Of course, the records which are re- 
quired to be kept cannot be the subject 
of a “fishing expedition” by some over- 
zealous law enforcement officer. The 
rights of the individual to whom these 
records might pertain are fully protected 
and the legislative history makes it clear 
that before gaining access to these rec- 
ords the government authorities must 
submit to due legal process. In other 
words, the records cannot be obtained 
without a subpena or a warrant or 
other court sanction of the demand for 
them. 

In its more important aspect, the bill 
closes a flagrant and enormous loophole 
which has been illegally used by Amer- 
icans without fear of detection for dec- 
ades. I refer, of course, to the secret 
foreign bank account, the secret foreign 
trust and what I like to call the secret 
foreign business deal. 

To me, it is an outrage against our 
honest and law-abiding American citi- 
zens for this Government to permit 
wealthy Americans, businessmen and 
otherwise, who can afford the $50,000 or 
$100,000 it takes to do business in these 
so-called secrecy jurisdictions, to so 
easily avoid payment of their just taxes 
and our American securities laws. 

This bill goes after the big business- 
man, the big stock market manipulator, 
the embezzler, and other white collar 
criminals who deal in amounts of money 
which stagger the imagination. 

In testifying before our committee, 
U.S. Attorney Robert Morgenthau point- 
ed out that Swiss banks are used “by 
affluent members of society, including 
leaders of finance and industry, to cheat 
the Government of taxes and further 
conceal other criminal conduct.” Some of 
the cases are so shocking that it is a won- 
der that they have not received more at- 
tention by the press. So-called legiti- 
mate businessmen have defrauded the 
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U.S. Navy of millions of dollars through 
the use of Swiss banks and dummy Bel- 
gian corporations. A Swiss bank worked 
with an American brokerage firm to per- 
mit Americans to buy millions of dollars 
of securities in violation of our securities 
laws. A corporation executive unloaded 
$500,000 worth of bonds in his own com- 
pany, again in violation of our securities 
laws. American businessmen hiding be- 
hind the shelter of Swiss banks and 
Liechtenstein trusts have seized control 
of American corporations not only in 
violation of the securities laws, but per- 
haps the antitrust laws. In March of 
1969, a 66-count indictment was obtained 
against six persons including the princi- 
ple officers of a firm whose stock is traded 
on the American Stock Exchange. They 
had illegally distributed the firm’s stock 
out of Swiss and German banks as well 
as a Liechtenstein trust. A president of a 
member firm of the New York Stock Ex- 
change was indicted for unlawful deal- 
ings in new issues which were purchased 
by a Panamanian company through 
Swiss banks. In one case, a number of 
bank employees attempted to steal al- 
most $12 million from the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank by sending false authoriza- 
tions to a Swiss bank to transfer funds. 

These are only some of the examples 
of the type of big money crime that this 
bill tries to do something about. It has 
been estimated that for every case we 
know about there are dozens of others 
which go uninvestigated and unprose- 
cuted because of the foreign secrecy 
laws. It gets a little frustrating when an 
Internal Revenue agent or some other 
law enforcement officer can’t even begin 
to find out about a crooked business deal 
because it is hidden behind an iron cur- 
tain of foreign secrecy laws. 

This bill will not put a guaranteed 
stop to these so-called white-collar 
crimes. It will, however, pierce the se- 
crecy laws to the extent that it requires 
Americans to keep records of their deal- 
ings and relationships with foreign secret 
financial institutions. It also requires our 
own banks to maintain records on trans- 
actions. 

I have heard some complaints that this 
bill invades the right of privacy and that 
@ man’s business dealings are his own 
business and not the business of others. 
Mr. Chairman, I would be the first one 
on this floor to urge the defeat of any 
legislation which would be an unwar- 
ranted interference of an individual's 
right of privacy or would disturb the con- 
fidentiality of his business relationships. 
But, I also would be the first to demand 
that every American, rich and poor alike, 
pay their taxes and obey the law. If a 
man in his business relationships uses a 
secret foreign bank account to evade his 
taxes or to illegally manipulate securi- 
ties, he, and not the government, has 
abused his right of privacy and his privi- 
lege of confidentiality. This bill offers 
safeguards to individuals and to busi- 
nessmen. Any records or reports required 
under the bill are subject to the same 
legal procedures that exist under present 
law. Before the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, the Justice Department or others can 
obtain these records, they must make a 
sufficient showing of wrongdoing to 
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justify the issuance of a warrant or a 
subpena. The persons affected have every 
right in the world to invoke the aid of the 
courts in defeating oppressive and prose- 
cuting access by the Government. 

A couple of months ago this Congress 
passed the most sweeping tax reform bill 
since 1964, The main reason we did so 
was because Americans were getting sick 
and tired of the tax privileges and loop- 
holes enjoyed by those in the higher in- 
come brackets. In a sense, this bill is a 
continuation of tax reform legislation. It 
closes what may well be one of the larg- 
est loopholes in the law—using secret 
foreign banks as a tax haven. 

There was a good deal of publicity sur- 
rounding our hearings. I was interested 
to note that the public reaction to our 
hearings was not so much geared at the 
crime detection aspects of this bill, but 
rather to a sense of outrage of the tax- 
payer. The law abiding American tax- 
payer gets pretty mad when he hears that 
high income people do not pay their taxes 
because they can afford a Swiss bank 
account. 

It is about time the Congress cleared 
up this inequity. We can start by passing 
this bill. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, chapter 
4 of title II of this legislation represents 
the first attempt by the Congress to deal 
with the illegal use of secret foreign 
financial facilities by Americans. The 
chairman in his remarks has outlined 
the variety of ways that these secret for- 
eign accounts can be used by Americans 
in derogation of our laws. Illegal use of 
these accounts is so frequent and so 
widespread that it would be impossible 
to list them all. One of the things that 
disturbs me is that everybody seems to 
know about it. Let me read to you a 
paragraph from an article entitled, 
“Eurodollars: Using the Multinational 
Currency,” which appeared in the maga- 
zine Corporate Financing in the March/ 
April 1970 issue. The article was written 
by the general editor, Chris Welles. It is 
an interesting discussion on the Euro- 
dollar market—how it was created, how 
it is used and how it fluctuates. The fol- 
lowing paragraph is part of the general 
discussion on the negotiable Eurobond: 

The identity of the ultimate buyers of 
Eurobonds has always been surrounded by 
a great deal of mystery, not the least of the 
reasons being that many, if not most of 
them, including Americans with foreign 
bank accounts, regard Eurobonds as an ex- 
cellent way to illegally avoid taxes. Most are 
wealthy individuals (compared to the US., 
institutional investing in Europe is still in 
its infancy). “There is a small, very rich 
group of people—mostly Greeks, Italians and 
Arabs—whom we can rely on to take a couple 
of million of almost every issue,” says a Lon- 
don merchant banker. Many of these buyers 
keep their money in Swiss banks, and it is 
estimated that eventually over half and per- 
haps as much as three-quarters or more of 
most issues ends up in Switzerland. 


There is absolutely nothing in this bill 
or in this section which will prohibit 
Americans or anybody else from pur- 
chasing negotiable Eurobonds. But, if 
this section is adopted, Americans who 
purchase negotiable Eurobonds as an 
“excellent way to illegally avoid taxes” 
will be required to keep records of their 
purchases and their failure to do so will 
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subject them to the penalties of the law. 
By requiring the maintenance of these 
records, the opportunity to avoid the 
payment of income taxes will no longer 
be quite so excellent. 

In general, the Treasury Department 
has endorsed the idea behind this legis- 
lation. In addition, it was their proposal 
to add a question to our personal income 
tax forms, form 1040, asking whether the 
taxpayer maintains a foreign bank ac- 
count. On May 11, the Internal Revenue 
Service announced its intention to in- 
clude the question on next year’s income 
tax forms. 

This new Treasury regulation coupled 
with the recordkeeping requirements im- 
posed by title IV, will give Treasury im- 
portant new tools in enforcing our tax 
laws. 

As far back as 1958, the Internal 
Revenue Service has been concerned 
about the ever-growing number of 
Americans who dodge their income taxes 
by using secret foreign bank accounts. 
Internal Revenue agents have been con- 
stantly frustrated in their attempts to 
discover not only whether the taxpayers 
have these accounts, but it has been vir- 
tually impossible to find out anything 
about the account once its existence has 
been known. ‘ 

There is no way of telling just how 
many Americans participate or how 
much money is involved in this illicit 
activity. 

Robert Morgenthau, the former U.S. 
attorney for the southern district of 
New York, has testified that the tax 
alone amounts to hundreds of millions 
of dollars. The dozens of cases which he 
discussed in his testimony and the 
amounts of money involved in those 
cases, some of which were mentioned ear- 
lier by the chairman, would tend to con- 
firm Mr. Morgenthau’s statement. 

Last year in Barron’s Weekly there was 
a front page feature entitled “Assault 
on Privacy” prepared by S. J. Rundt and 
Associates, consultants on international 
business. While the article was critical 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee’s activities on the problems 
of foreign bank secrecy, some rather in- 
teresting admissions were made. The 
Rundt organization points out that be- 
cause of the growing mistrust in the 
U.S. dollars more and more Americans 
were sending their dollars to Switzerland. 
The volume of this traffic was so heavy 
that the courier fee today is five times 
what it was a few years ago—rising from 
less than 1 percent to almost 5 percent. 
As a matter of fact, the article goes on 
to say that “during the recent gold 
bubbles,” worried Americans were aware 
that their dollar was not as good as 
gold and during those hectic days, the 
largest, oldest and universally most re- 
spected Swiss banks and many smaller 
ones received by check and in cash, by 
cable and in ordinary envelopes such 
huge quantities of dollars from American 
depositors—many of them pensioners or 
small savers—that even upon employ- 
ment of hundreds of extra clerks they 
could not open the mail fast enough, book 
the new entries and return receipts— 
within less than six to eight weeks.” 

If this leading international consult- 
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ant is only half right in his observations, 
then the activities of many Americans 
in the secret foreign bank account field 
are a national disgrace. The clear im- 
plication of this article is that Americans 
were sending their dollars to Switzerland 
during a period of rising gold prices to 
do what they are forbidden to do by 
American law—buy gold. 

Buying gold is not the only way these 
secret accounts are used. Financial ma- 
nipulators and petty criminals have 
found secret accounts an easy and safe 
way to cover up wrong doing or avoid 
taxes. 

It is high time the Congress acted. 
This bill may not be the perfect remedy. 
But it will be a giant first step in serving 
notice to lawbreakers that the secret ac- 
count is no longer a shelter from law 
enforcement. 

The bill deserves our support. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
support H.R. 15073. As one of the spon- 
sors of the original bill, I can assure my 
colleagues that the final version of the 
bill, with one exception is an effective 
piece of legislation. The exception is the 
$500 exemption in title I which the 
chairman referred to in his remarks. 

This is the first time the Congress has 
dealt with the problem of the illegal use 
of secret foreign banking facilities. It is 
also the first time in recent years where 
we have attempted to make some sense 
out of the inconsistent and sometimes 
incomplete recordkeeping practices of 
our financial institutions. I do not pro- 
pose that this legislation will be a com- 
plete answer to such a serious law-en- 
forcement problem but it will serve no- 
tice on those who would avoid their re- 
sponsibilities under the law by using 
these secret foreign banks that the Con- 
gress intends to deal with this problem 
and will deal with it for many years to 
come. 

I am not going to dwell at any length 
on the specific provisions of the legisla- 
tion since the committee report and the 
Members who have already spoken have 
done so. I would like to discuss who uses 
foreign bank secrecy. 

These foreign secret banks have been 
used by criminals, embezzlers, racket- 
eers, stock market manipulators, and 
others to conceal their illegal activities. I 
am not talking just about the organized 
underworld. I am also talking about 
wealthy individuals and businessmen 
who for years have been playing the 
Swiss shell game with U.S. laws. The 
overwhelming majority of American 
businessmen are decent, law-abiding, and 
taxpaying citizens. However, during our 
committee hearings on this subject I sat 
and listened to men like former U.S. At- 
torney Robert Morgenthau and the As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Criminal Division testify to case after 
case where so-called white collar 
criminals have evaded taxes, violated our 
securities laws, engaged in illegal pay- 
offs, and embezzled funds. 

These cases have involved tremendous 
amounts of money. One of our witnesses 
indicated that the loss of tax revenues 
alone, to say nothing of the criminal as- 
pect, amounts to hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 
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Last year the Congress passed the most 
sweeping tax reforms since 1954. Our 
whole purpose was to close or to limit the 
gaping loopholes in our tax laws where 
the more fortunate people in our country 
have been able to substantially reduce or 
virtually escape the payment of their 
just taxes. Yet we did not close perhaps 
the largest single loophole now existing— 
the use of secret foreign financial facili- 
ties as a shelter against the payment of 
lawful taxes. We must do so now. 

I am satisfied that this legislation 
meets constitutional safeguards on the 
rights of individuals to conduct their own 
affairs. The legislation does not give law 
enforcement officials the right to go on 
‘fishing expeditions” through a citizen’s 
financial files. Our citizens should have 
a basic right of privacy in conducting 
their monetary affairs. We have made it 
clear that before law enforcement agen- 
cies can examine the records of any in- 
dividual they must resort to due process 
of law. There must be a subpoena, war- 
rant or similar legal procedure on good 
cause shown before these records can be 
made available to the Government. 

It is for these reasons that I urge the 
Members of the House to support this 
legislation. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Chairman, chapter 
2 of title II of the bill is entitled “Do- 
mestic currency transaction.” It requires 
reporis to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or his designee, of transaction involving 
the payment, receipt or transfer of U.S. 
currency or other monetary instruments 
involving any domestic financial institu- 
tion. The main purpose of this section is 
to provide a record of unusual cash trans- 
actions involving banks and other finan- 
cial institutions. Experience has shown 
that large and unusual withdrawals and 
deposits in cash often have a taint of 
illegality. A record of such deposits and 
withdrawals will be quite helpful in fa- 
cilitating the law enforcement activities, 
particularly in the income tax and or- 
ganized crime area. 

A question was raised during the hear- 
ings as to whether or not these reports 
will be required from the large number of 
persons who, as a matter of their legiti- 
mate business enterprises conduct a large 
cash business. The specific reference 
here, of course, is to the retail field. It 
was felt that if, for example Macy’s de- 
partment store was going to run a sale 
and the manager went to his local bank 
on the day of the sale and withdrew 
$100,000 that Macy's would be obligated 
to file the report. Another case would be 
the local manager of the supermarket 
who deposits and withdraws thousands 
of dollars every day. It was felt that ex- 
tension of the requirements of this sec- 
tion to such legitimate business people 
would result in an unfair, needless, waste- 
ful and harsh burden. 

This is not what the section intends. 
The Secretary of the Treasury under the 
broad exemptive power contained in 
section 206 of the same title II is given 
more than adequate authority to exempt 
normal business transactions from the 
requirements of the chapter. I have every 
confidence that the Secretary will write 
his regulations so that such exemptions 
for normal business transactions will be 
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routinely granted with a minimum 
amount of difficulty. I repeat that it is 
the main purpose of this section to re- 
quire the reports of only unusual cur- 
rency transactions. Thus, where a deposi- 
tor for no apparent reason withdraws or 
deposits a lot of cash in his account, the 
transactions will be noted and duly re- 
ported to the Treasury. 

The administration, particularly the 
Treasury Department, in general has sup- 
ported this provision, There was one dif- 
ference between the committee version 
and their view. As originally introduced, 
the bili required that a separate report 
be made both by the financial institution 
involved and the individual engaging in 
the transaction. The Treasury Depart- 
ment objected to the idea that the indi- 
vidual involved in the transaction should 
be required to file the report. The bill 
was then redrafted and now provides that 
the institution involved and the individ- 
ual both sign the report but that the in- 
dividual need not file a separate report. 
Requiring individuals involved in the 
transaction to sign the report is essential 
if a complete record of the transaction 
and the parties involved is to be gained. 
In 99 out of 100 cases where such cash 
transactions involve wrongdoing, the fi- 
nancial institution is usually blameless 
but it is the individual who is breaking 
the law. Therefore, it makes a great deal 
of sense to require the individual to sign 
the report and acknowledge the transac- 
tion. His signature will be quite helpful 
in any investigation that may result from 
the transaction. 

This section of the bill does not repre- 
sent any radical departure from present 
law. At present there are a set of regula- 
tions issued by the Treasury Department 
requiring the reports of unusual cash 
transactions over specified amounts. 
However, for one reason or another the 
Treasury Department has never felt fully 
confident that these regulations had a 
sufficient statutory basis for full and 
complete enforcement. The Treasury De- 
partment was receiving some of these 
reports, but by no means all of them. 

When the committee first started look- 
ing into this whole problem in Decem- 
ber 1968, the then Assistant Attorney 
General, Mr, Vinson, and the then U.S. 
attorney for the southern district of New 
York, Mr. Morgenthau, testified as to the 
urgent need for strengthening the Treas- 
ury and reporting system. The bill as 
now drafted is an answer to that testi- 
mony. 

In closing, let me read you a short ex- 
ample of just how valuable those reports 
can be. This is a news item from the Wall 
Street Journal of May 6, 1970. It is en- 
titled, “A ‘Friendly Favor’ Raises IRS 
Suspicions of Squirreling Away Untaxed 
Cash.” 

The IRS socked a Chicago woman with a 
$3,700 tax deficiency, based largely on a re- 
port from her bank that she had changed 
$10,000 in small bills. The bank’s records 
also showed she had entered her safe deposit 
box the same day. The woman owned a res- 
taurant, and the IRS concluded she was 
stashing away part of her profits. 

The woman was in a pickle, but the Tax 
Court accepted her explanation: She had en- 


countered an acquaintance who wanted to 
change the money but lacked a bank ac- 
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count. She had helped him, but had never 
seen him again. Her financial records and 
living standard were consistent with ‘this, 
the court said, and it was impressed with her 
accountant’s testimony on her behalf. 


This is exactly the kind of thing that 
this section of the bill drives at. As will 
be said so often during the discussion of 
this legislation, if we are to have mean- 
ingful tax reform in this country, then 
we must have meaningful enforcement 
of our tax laws, and good enforcement 
demands complete information. 

Mr. Chairman, this section of the bill 
deserves our support. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, as chair- 
man of the House Select Committee on 
Crime, I wish to commend the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and the members 
of his committee for this important 
weapon which they have forged against 
the ugly octopus of organized crime. 

The tentacles of this monster, which 
have so long reached deeply into our so- 
ciety, have an international grasp. They 
reach into secret bank accounts in 
Switzerland and the Bahamas, and into 
the secret heroin processing plants of 
France. They feed a criminal maw 
which devours tens of billions of dollars 
each year—a sum which contrasts 
sharply with the few tens of millions 
which we devote to combating organized 
crime’s deadly embrace. 

My committee is very much concerned 
with the impact of organized crime on 
American society. We are especially 
aware of its tragic effects upon lives 
and property through the rapidly ex- 
panding drug traffic which it engen- 
ders and directs. The large-scale addic- 
tion to heroin and other hard drugs 
which it promotes is a major cause of 
crime in the streets of America’s cities 
today. Hopelessly-addicted persons are 
responsible for much of the increase in 
burglaries, muggings and other assaults 
which cause Americans to live in fear in 
their homes and to walk in fear on our 
streets. 

This appalling situation, this ugly 
cycle of drug addiction and violent 
crime, is financed by organized criminal 
elements through secret financial trans- 
actions which can be reached through 
the legislation brought before us by the 
Banking and Currency Committee today. 
The heroin traffic is big business, orga- 
nized business, involving sums in the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in a 
single transaction and totaling many mil- 
lions of dollars each year. The record- 
keeping and reporting features of this 
legislation will make it possible for law 
enforcement officers to crack these orga- 
nized drug operations in many more 
cases, with great savings in human mis- 
ery and significant reductions in crimes 
against the persons and property of our 
citizens across the land. 

I strongly support this legislation, and 
warmly commend my good friend, the 
chairman, and my former colleagues on 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, since 
each Member has the privilege of extend- 
ing his remarks on this bill and of in- 
cluding relevant extraneous matter, and 
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I have no pressing demands for time, if 
the gentleman from New Jersey is in the 
same position we could wind up the gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
” Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—BANK RECORDS 


Chapter 
1. INSURED BANKS 
2. UNINSURED BANKS 
CHAPTER 1—INSURED BANKS 
Sec. 
101. Retention of records by insured banks. 


Section 101, Retention of records by insured 
banks 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Act. is 
amended (1) by redesignating sections 21 
and 22 as 22 and 23, respectively, and (2) by 
inserting the following new section im- 
mediately after section 20: 

“Sec. 21. (a) The purposes of this section 
are (1) to facilitate the supervision of the 
business of banking, (2) to aid duly con- 
stituted authorities in lawful investigations, 
and (3) to prevent the premature destruc- 
tion of certain types of evidence having a 
high degree of usefulness in the establish- 
ment of civil and criminal liabilities. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury (re- 
ferred to in this section as the ‘Secretary’) 
shall prescribe such regulations as he may 
deem appropriate to carry out the purposes 
of this section. 

“(c) Each insured bank shall maintain 
such records and other evidence as the Sec- 
retary may require of the identity of each 
person having an account with the bank and 
of each individual authorized to sign checks, 
make withdrawals, or otherwise act with re- 
spect to any such account, 

“(d) Each insured bank shall make, in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the Secre- 
tary, 

“(1) a photocopy or other copy of each 
check, draft, or similar instrument drawn on 
it and presented to it for payment. 

“(2) a record of each check, draft, or simi- 
lar instrument received by it for deposit or 
collection, together with an identification of 
the party for whose account it is to be de- 
posited or collected. 

“(e) Whenever any individual engages 
(whether as principal, agent, or bailee) in 
any transaction with an insured bank which 
is required to be reported under the Cur- 
rency and Foreign Transactions Reporting 
Act, the bank shall require and retain such 
evidence of the identity of that individual as 
the Secretary may prescribe as appropriate 
under the circumstances. 

“(f) In addition to or in lieu of the rec- 
ords and evidence otherwise referred to in 
this section, each insured bank shall main- 
tain such additional records and evidence 
as the Secretary may prescribe to carry out 
the purposes of this section. 

“(g) Any type of record or other evidence 
required under this section shall be retained 
for such periód as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe for the type in question.” 


CHAPTER 2—UNINSURED BANKS 


. Congressional findings. 

. Authority of Secretary. 

. Injunctions. 

. Civil penalties. 

. Criminal penalty. 

. Additional criminal penalty in certain 
cases, 


. 121. Congressional findings 
The Congress makes the following find- 


ings: 
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(1) Banks not insured by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation (referred to in 
this chapter as “uninsured banks”) con- 
stitute a legally significant component of the 
banking industry in the United States. 

(2) Uninsured banks make use of the 
means and instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce and directly affect such commerce. 

(3) The regulation by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the banking industry is necessary 
and proper in order to carry into execution 
the power of Congress to regulate the value 
of money. 

(4) In order to effectively regulate the 
banking industry and to effectuate the pur- 
poses set forth in section 21 of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act, it is necessary and 
proper to confer upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury the authority to impose record- 
keeping requirements on uninsured banks as 
provided in section 122 of this chapter. 


Sec. 122. Authority of Secretary 

The Secretary may by regulation require 
any type of uninsured commercial bank, 
trust company, or savings bank: 

(1) To make such reports as the Secretary 
may require in respect of its ownership, con- 
trol, and management and any changes 
therein. 

(2) To require, retain, or maintain, any 
records or other evidence of any type which 
the Secretary is authorized under section 
21 of the Federal deposit Insurance Act to 
require insured banks to require, retain, or 
maintain. 

(3) To permit the Secretary to have access 
to and to obtain copies of any material 
referred to in paragraph (2) of this section. 

(4) To maintain procedures to assure 
compliance with this chapter. For the pur- 
poses of any civil or criminal penalty, a 
separate violation of any requirement under 
this paragraph occurs with respect to each 
day and each separate office, branch, or 
place of business in which the violation 
occurs or continues. 


Sec. 123. Injunctions 

Whenever it appears to the Secretary that 
any person has engaged, is engaged, or is 
about to engage in any acts or practices 
constituting a violation of any regulation 
under this chapter, he may in his discretion 
bring an action, in the proper district court 
of the United States or the proper United 
States court of any territory or other place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, to enjoin such acts or practices, and 
upon a proper showing a permanent or 
temporary injunction or restraining order 
shall be granted without bond. Upon appli- 
cation of the Secretary, any such court may 
also issue mandatory injunctions command- 
ing any person to comply with any regula- 
tion. of the Secretary under this chapter. 
Sec. 124. Civil penalties 

(a) For each willful violation of any regu- 
lation under this chapter, the Secretary 
may assess upon any institution to which 
the regulation applies, and upon any partner, 
director, officer, or employee thereof who 
willfully participates in the violation, 2 civil 
penalty not exceeding $1,000. 

(b) In the event of the failure of any 
person to pay any penalty assessed under 
this section, a civil action for the recovery 
thereof may, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary, be brought in the name of the United 
States. 

Sec. 125. Criminal penalty 

Whoever willfully violates any regulation 
under this chapter shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both. 

Sec. 126. Additional criminal penalty in 
certain cases 

Whoever wilifully violates any regulation 
under this chapter, or section 21 of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act, where the 
violation is committed in furtherance of the 
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commission of any violation of Federal law 
punishable by imprisonment for more than 
one year shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that title I be considered as read, printed 
in the Recorp, and open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, strike line 
3 and insert: 
“TITLE I—FINANCIAL RECORDKEEPING” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, in the 
table of chapters after line 4: 

After “INSURED BANKS” insert “AND INSURED 
INSTITUTIONS”. 

Strike “UNINSURED BANKS” and 
“OTHER FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


insert 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 1, 
after “CHAPTER 1—INSURED BANKS” in- 
sert “AND INSURED INSTITUTIONS". 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 
The Clerks read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, after line 
2, at the end of the table of sections, insert 
“102. Retention of records by insured institu- 

tions.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, strike 
lines 8 through 13 and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“Sec. 21. (a) (1) The Congress finds that 
adequate records maintained by insured 
banks have a high degree of usefulness in 
criminal, tax, and regulatory investigations 
and proceedings. The Congress further finds 
that photocopies made by banks of checks, 
as well as records kept by banks of the iden- 
tity of persons maintaining or authorized to 
act with respect to accounts therein, have 
been of particular value in this respect. 

“(2) It is the purpose of this section to re- 
quire the maintenance of appropriate types 
of records by insured banks where such rec- 
ords may have a high degree of usefulness in 
criminal, tax, or regulatory investigations or 
proceedings.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, lines 4 
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and 5, strike “such” and “as he may deem 
appropriate”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment: Page 3, line 8, 
strike “may” and insert “shall”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 3, line 12, 
strike “in accordance with”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 13, 


immediately before “the regulations of the 
Secretary” insert: “to the extent that”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 13, 
immediately after “the regulations of the 
Secretary” insert “so require”. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 20, 
immediately after “is to be deposited or col- 
lected” insert “, unless the bank has already 
made a record of the party's identity pur- 
suant to subsection (c)” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 1, 


immediately after “required to be reported” 
insert “or recorded”. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 4, line 8, 
strike “additional”. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 4, line 10, 
strike “other”. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 4, line 12, 
strike the closing quotation marks. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


was 


was 


amendment was 


amendment 


was 


amendment 


was 


was 
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Committee amendment: Page 4, immedi- 
ately after line 12, insert the following: 

“(h) The Secretary shall make an annual 
report to the Congress of his implementa- 
tion of the authority conferred by this sec- 
tion and any similar authority with respect 
to recordkeeping or reporting requirements 
conferred by other provisions of law.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, immedi- 
ately after line 17, insert the following: 

“(i) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this section the recordkeeping require- 
ments referred to in this section shall not 
apply to domestic financial transactions in- 
volving less than $500.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the committee amendment. 

Iam opposed to the amendment and it 
should be voted down. This amendment 
in simple terms means that checks and 
other instruments in amounts under $500 
need not be microfilmed by commercial 
banks. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not question the 
motives of the sponsors of the amend- 
ment in committee. It was their undoubt- 
ed intent to relieve smaller banks from 
what they considered to be an onerous 
burden of microfilming or photocopying 
checks and similar instruments. Perhaps 
they feared that small banks would have 
to purchase, install and operate extreme- 
ly expensive machinery in order to com- 
ply with a bureaucratic regulation. They 
may also have felt that small banks have 
not been involved in the kinds of crime 
that we are trying to prevent with this 
bill. 

If these reasons were valid, I could well 
be one of the sponsors of the amend- 
ment. But, when examined in the light 
of the bill’s whole plan, this amendment 
bores a disastrous. loophole and virtually 
destroys the legislative scheme. 

The amendment applies to big banks 
as well as small banks and to city banks 
as well as country banks. Thus, big city 
criminals, tax evaders, market manip- 
ulators and the like can write checks in 
amounts under $500, secure in the 
knowledge that no photocopy of that 
check will ever be made. 

Experienced investigators tell us that 
many times photocopies of checks drawn 
in small amounts can uncover crimes of 
far greater proportions. In one case men- 
tioned before our committee by former 
U.S. Attorney Robert Morgenthau, a 
photocopy of a check drawn for $5’or $10 
resulted in a successful prosecution of a 
tax evasion case involving thousands of 
dollars. 

Those of us who have served as prose- 
cuting attorneys or have done work in 
the field of criminal law can easily 
imagine a number of ways in which 
photocopies of checks can be useful in 
investigations and prosecutions. 

This amendment inhibits good and 
efficient law enforcement. There is a 
more important reason for defeating it. 
If adopted, the amendment will cause 
more confusion than relief. Note that the 
amendment exempts from the- record- 
keeping requirements domestic financial 
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transactions involving less than $500. 
The bank or other financial institution 
must first determine whether the trans- 
action of less than $500 is involved only 
in a domestic transaction. The bank 
must first examine the check to see 
whether it carries any foreign endorse- 
ments. If it does carry a foreign en- 
dorsement or is otherwise involved in a 
foreign financial transaction, the record- 
keeping requirements of title I apply. 

The time taken to examine each check 
under $500 to be sure that it is purely 
domestic is far more expensive than the 
one-half mil or 14% mils it costs to 
microfilm the check. 

We will shortly be taking up title II of 
the bill which deals primarily with secret 
foreign bank accounts. Curbing the il- 
legal use of these secret foreign accounts 
is the most important point of this legis- 
lation. Chapter 4 of title II, which will 
be discussed in much more detail at the 
proper time, requires among other things 
that American banks and financial in- 
stitutions conducting business with per- 
sons or organizations in secrecy coun- 
tries must maintain records of their 
transactions in this country. This is so 
that they will be available to American 
law enforcement authorities. Thus, if a 
foreign endorsement it may well amount 
to a financial transaction by the drawee 
bank with an institution in a secret for- 
eign jurisdiction. It was intended that 
the requirement of title I that all checks 
be microfilmed would give the drawee 
bank an automatic record of the trans- 
action. But, if this amendment goes 
through and the check is under $500, 
the bank will have to examine each 
check under $500 to make sure that it 
does not involve a transaction with a 
bank secrecy country. 

The amendment. has the ironic effect 
of making title II as well as title I more, 
rather than less, burdensome. 

Unrefuted expert testimony before the 
Banking and Currency Committee places 
the cost of microfilming a check from 
1% mil per check for a small bank to 
one-half mil per check for larger banks. 
No matter what size the bank, the cost 
is negligible when compared with the 
normal service charges per check charged 
by most banks. 

This amendment should be defeated. 
Contrary to the purposes of the act, it 
will create a dangerous loophole for the 
benefit of criminals. I might say on this 
point that if the amendment is adopted, 
the check for $499.99 or less will become 
the standard medium of exchange in the 
criminal world. The amendment does 
damage to the legislative scheme and 
makes the secret foreign bank provisions 
much more difficult to comply with. Fi- 
nally, any savings generated by this 
amendment will be illusive, or the addi- 
tional cost will be so small as to have 
virtually no impact on current banking 
operations. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment that 
the committee passed in our Committee 
on Banking and Currency and which is 
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under discussion at this time reads as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this section the record-keeping requirements 
referred to in this section shall not apply to 
domestic financial transactions involving less 
than $500. 


This legislation has been sold to the 
press as a bill to end abuses arising from 
use of foreign secret bank accounts to 
mask illegal transactions. There is no 
disagreement with that objective. 

Unfortunately as the proposal moved 
through more than a dozen revisions by 
an overzealous staff, it became a cum- 
bersome, far broader measure shackling 
our domestic banking system with de- 
tailed recordkeeping requirements which 
clearly would prove self-defeating and 
counterproductive because of the sheer 
mass of nonrelevant information that 
would have to be compiled. 

Fortunately the committee, in execu- 
tive session, put an end to that nonsense 
by adopting an amendment which I pro- 
posed limiting the recordkeeping require- 
ments for domestic financial transac- 
tions to those involving amounts of $500 
or more. 

Initially the bill would have required 
the photocopying or otherwise copying 
of each check, draft, or similar instru- 
ment drawn on a bank and presented to 
it for payment. This would involve photo- 
copying of an estimated 20 billion items a 
year or an average of 66.7 million items 
per working day. There are 28,800 sec- 
onds in an 8-hour working day so the 
requirement meant the photocopying of 
2,700 items per working second. 

With modern equipment making such 
a record could be done. But that misses 
the point. The information is useful only 
if it could be processed to seek out possi- 
ble illegal transactions. That is a time 
consuming process. I venture the opinion 
a huge battery of “G”. men would bog 
down the first day in their efforts to proc- 
ess even the checks of only one of our 
large banks which processes 142 million 
checks a day. That would work out to 
over 60 items per working second. 

The introduced bill took the position 
that every check transaction is suspect 
and a record had to be made of it. That 
flies in the face of commonsense. The 
checks that a housewife writes every 
month to pay normal monthly bills such 
as utilities, insurance, house payments, 
gas, store accounts or even PTA dues, 
have nothing to do with masking illegal 
financial transactions either at home or 
abroad. Why force the keeping of records 
of them? All you do is accumulate such 
a volume on nonpertinent information 
as to make it practically impossible to 
get at information that might be useful 
on a selective basis. 

My amendment exempting domestic 
transactions under $500 would exempt 
recordkeeping on billions of nonconse- 
quentional financial transactions a year. 
If there is to be any change in it, the 
amount probably should be increased. 
Even a $1,000 exemption would still pro- 
duce a huge volume of mandatory 
recordkeeping. Our objective should be 
to produce a practical, workable cut-off 
point in this massive recordkeeping re- 
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quirement so that the bill can move to- 
ward the basic objective of curtailing 
illegal financial transactions masked by 
secret foreign bank accounts. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. The com- 
mittee chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Patman), in his remarks 
suggested that it might be less costly 
and require less effort for banks to pho- 
tocopy all checks rather than exercise 
the selectivity that is permitted under 
the language of the so-called Stanton 
amendment. 

Would not the gentleman agree that if 
it would be less expensive for any bank 
to photocopy all checks, regardless of 
amount, rather than exercise the selec- 
tivity the bill permits, the bill does not 
prevent any such bank from photocopy- 
ing all checks? 

Mr, STANTON, The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct, and in practicality your 
larger banks in America are going to 
photocopy every single check. In the gen- 
tleman’s State, the State of Michigan, 
the Detroit banks, the banks in Grand 
Rapids, are already probably doing so, 
but when you get out into the smaller, 
the minute banks in States such as Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and all the 
rest of them where the volume of busi- 
ness is small—and that is the majority 
of banks—to make them go into the pur- 
chase of photocopying equipment to re- 
cord every single check I do not believe is 
the intent and purpose of this legislation. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Then if the 
gentleman will yield further, would the 
gentleman not agree that, to the extent 
the Chairman addressed his objections 
to this aspect of the amendment, that his 
remarks are totally invalid and irrele- 
vant? 

Mr. STANTON. I would say so. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the committee amendment for sey- 
eral reasons. During the committee hear- 
ings I was initially opposed to this bill 
because I said it is ridiculous to make 
every bank copy every “on us” check. I 
started to call throughout the country, to 
try and find out what banks do photo- 
copy every single check, and I found that 
practically all banks in the United States, 
large and small, medium and small sized 
banks photocopy checks. They said that it 
is good business to have complete records 
of the photocopies of the checks. 

I asked the banks, Well, then, if you 
are required to photocopy all checks, 
would it hurt you? And they said No, be- 
cause we do it already. 

This $500 loophole might be called the 
black ba loophole, because it says that 
checks under $500 do not have to be 
photocopied. Therefore, if you are going 
to engage in some hanky-panky, all you 
would have to do is just issue $499 checks, 
and you have accomplished your objec- 
tive. There is no way in which an inves- 
tigator can find that you wrote that kind 
of check. 

I discussed this with a member of the 
Attorney General’s office informally, and 
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I was told that several years ago that 
was the way one FHA employee did it. 
He would have a weekly poker game with 
some contractors who would be inter- 
ested in financing of building projects 
and he always won $50, $60, or $70, and, 
it was through those small checks that 
it was found that he was being given 
money by the contractors in order to give 
favorable action on FHA contracts. That 
is what you can do when you have this 
loophole that says checks under $500 are 
exempt. 

This amendment is also very difficult 
if you go into the technology involved 
in photocopying checks. Right now when 
a check comes into the bank it goes auto- 
matically right through their photocopy- 
ing equipment. So if you put a $500 lim- 
itation on this all it means is that then 
you have to put in a human movement 
if you decide that you do not want to 
photocopy checks under $500, and that 
sort of system would prove to be more 
difficult. 

But let us look at the bill itself, let us 
go to page 3, line 12. It says: 

Each insured bank shall make, to the ex- 
tent that the regulations of the Secretary 
so require— 


Now, remember that that means that 
the bank shall do what the Secretary 
says the bank will do. 

If you will turn over to the next page, 
page 4, line 6, section (f), it says: 

In addition to or in lieu of the records 


and evidence otherwise referred to in this 
section— 


And that means that the Secretary 
of the Treasury, if he feels that it is not 
necessary to photocopy every check can, 
after looking at the situation, say “in lieu 
of photocopying every check you can do 
this or that.” 

But what happens when you come 
down to line 18? What if the Secretary 
finds that the $500 loophole is a loophole, 
and that a lot of the checks of a certain 
type are run through under $499? 

What it says on line 18 is “Notwith- 
standing any other provisions of this sec- 
tion”—and it wipes them right out. The 
recordkeeping requirement referred to in 
this section shall not apply to domestic 
financial transactions involving less than 
$500. 

So, with this, you are tying the Secre- 
tary’s hands, if a year from now he finds 
this is a major loophole and he cannot do 
anything about it. He cannot pass a rule 
or a regulation on record keeping pro- 
visions. 

I think this is a very dangerous 
amendment in this very complicated 
area of foreign and domestic financial 
transactions. 

This bill gives to the Secretary the 
power to make a determination. 

The committee amendment takes 
away from the Secretary the power to 
deal with the transactions involving less 
than $500. 

I think we should vote down the 
amendment. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all I do not think, referring to this 
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amendment, that it has anything to do 
with international transactions. They 
are all domestic. 

Certainly, I think the point the gentle- 
man is making that the Secretary of the 
Treasury does not need this amendment, 
if he should decide that checks of $1,000 
or smaller amounts should not be photo- 
copied or records kept, he can do that. 

Mr. REES. It says, if he desired after 
looking at the law and after looking at 
the problem that in lieu of this photo- 
copying of every check, you should only 
photocopy certain checks, then he could 
under the language of this bill come out 
with an administrative regulation. 

But if he wanted to affect those checks 
under $500, he could not do anything. 

Mr. STANTON. I think primarily the 
point, and I appreciate the point the 
gentleman is making, I am sure he will 
agree with me, we do not give carte 
blanche to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to change say $500 to $1,000 or some 
other amount. 

We speld out pretty specifically the 
rules and regulations under which he 
should act. 

Mr. REES. I checked the words “in lieu 
of” in Black’s Legal Dictionary—instead 
of—in lieu of records that are asked to 
be kept—he can do something else. That 
is what the bill says in line 6—in lieu 
of—instead of. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I have a 
couple of questions I would like to ask 
the gentleman as well as a statement I 
would like to make. 

I think the gentleman’s understanding 
of exporting may be better than his 
understanding of law. 

Mr. REES. I was elected to be a law- 
maker and you have to have a few of us 
around. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I am not in 
any way speaking disrespectfully about 
the gentleman’s profession. But I just 
think going to Black’s Law Dictionary for 
a definition of what “in lieu of” means 
is hardly adequate, when there is a spe- 
cific mandate regarding the recordkeep- 
ing function within the bill. 

Anything the Secretary might do 
under the discretion granted by that pro- 
vision would have to be similar to and 
in effect accomplish the same purpose 
contemplated by the specific recordkeep- 
ing provision of the bill. 

I do not care how he alternatively ar- 
ranged to “copy” such records but he 
would be required to make a “copy” of 
records of all the transactions. 

But I would be willing to make a little 
exchange here with you. If the gentle- 
man in the well would be willing to re- 
phrase the whole language of the bill 
to give the Secretary the flexibility that 
the gentleman says he thinks the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should have, I would 
be glad to withdraw my support of this 
amendment. 

Mr. REES. Fine, but I have this thing 
about correctly reading the English lan- 
guage—and it says “Notwithstanding any 
other provisions of this section”—and it 
refers directly to the copying of checks. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. The gentle- 
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man appears to be concerned only with 
the so-called Stanton amendment as 
being too inflexible whereas he has been 
happy apparently, to tie the Secretary’s 
hands as to what records need to be kept 
in order to carry out the objectives of 
this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Stanton) there 
were—ayes 38, noes 15. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, after line 
21, insert the following: 

Sec. 102. Retention of records by insured 
institutions 

Title IV of the National Housing Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec, 411. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe such regulations as may be 
appropriate to carry out, with respect to in- 
sured institutions, the purposes set forth in 
section 21 of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act with respect to insured banks.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 5, strike line 
5 and insert: 

“CHAPTER 2—OTHER FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

I do so in order to inquire of the chair- 
man if there are any other amendments 
that appear to be in controversy. If not, 
I suggest that the remainder of the com- 
meee amendments be considered en 

oc. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is satisfactory with 
me. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the bill be 
considered as read, printed in the REC- 
ORD, and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
a question. I refer to page 15, beginning 
on line 12 and extending through line 21. 
Why is the Secretary given this wide 
power to make exemptions? 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, there are 
some international companies that en- 
gage in perfectly legal and ethical busi- 
ness deals that should not come under 
the provisions, and after the Secretary is 
satisfied that they should not be in- 
cluded, he may exempt them. We have 
given the Secretary lots of power under 
this bill, and I think it is well that we 
should do so. 

Mr. GROSS. I think you have given the 
Secretary of the Treasury tremendous 
power by way of exemption in this one 
provision. I am not prepared to challenge 
it, but I would hope that the committee 
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would carefully scrutinize the use of the 
exemptions in the light of experience. 

Mr. PATMAN. But we have to keep in 
mind that we do not wish it to interfere 
with legitimate exporting and importing, 
our balance of trade, and our balance of 
payments. We have tried to interfere 
with them as little as possible. 

Mr. GROSS. It could affect currency 
and run the whole gamut under this ti- 
tle of the bill. Is that not so? 

Mr. PATMAN. The Secretary is re- 
quired to report. Then the gentleman 
from Iowa or any other Member may 
take the report, and if he wishes to in- 
quire about any aspect of it, he can in- 
quire of our committee. If it is necessary 
to have a strengthening amendment, of 
course, that will be considered. 

Mr. GROSS. I have only this to say: 
I support the bill, but I think this is 
tremendous exemptive power given to 
the Secretary, and I would hope that the 
committee would carefully scrutinize 
what happens under this particular pro- 
vision of the bill. 

Mr. PATMAN., I compliment the gen- 
tleman for being alert in bringing this 
up. But remember this: This is not nearly 
as wide as the opponents of the bill would 
like to have it. We have strengthened it 
considerably compared to what was de- 
sired by its opponents. 

(Mr. GROSS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill is as follows: 
TITLE II—REPORTS OF CURRENCY AND 
FOREIGN TRANSACTIONS 

Chapter 

1. GENERAL PROVISIONS 

2. Domestic CURRENCY TRANSACTIONS.... 221 

3. DISCLOSURE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF 
CURRENCY AND COIN 

4. DISCLOSURE OF CERTAIN FOREIGN TRANS- 


CHAPTER 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 

201. Short title. 

202. Purposes. 

203. Definitions and rules of construction. 
204. Regulations. 

205. Compliance procedures. 

206. Exemptions. 

207. Civil penalty. 

208. Injunctions. 

209. Criminal penalty. 

210. Additional criminal penalty in certain 


cases. 
211. Immunity of witnesses. 
Sec. 201. Short title 


This title may be cited as the Currency and 
Foreign Transactions Reporting Act. 


Sec. 202. Purposes 

The purposes of this title are (1) to facili- 
tate the supervision of financial institutions 
properly subject to Federal supervision, (2) 
to aid duly constituted authorities in lawful 
investigations, and (3) to provide for the 
collection of statistics necessary for the for- 
mulation of monetary and economic policy. 
Sec. 203. Definitions and rules of construction 

(a) The definitions and rules of construc- 
tion set forth in this section apply for the 
purposes of this title. 

(b) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 
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(c) The term “individual” means a nat- 
ural person. 

(d) The term “person” includes individ- 
uals, partnerships, trusts, estates, associa- 
tions, corporations, and all other entities 
cognizable as legal personalities. 

(e) The term “financial institution” 
means any person which does business in 
any one or more of the following capacities: 

(1) an insured bank as defined in section 
3 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. 

(2) a commercial bank. 

(3) a private banker. 

(4) a trust company. 

(5) an insured institution as defined in 
section 401 of the National Housing Act. 

(6) a savings bank, building and loan as- 
sociation, or other thrift institution. 

(7) a broker or dealer registered with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission under 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 

(8) a broker or dealer in securities or com- 
modities. 

(9) an investment banker. 

(10) a currency exchange. 

(11) an issuer or redeemer of checks, 
money orders, or similar instruments. 

(f) The term “domestic financial institu- 
tion” means any person which does business 
as a financial institution in any place sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

(g) The term “financial agency” means 
any person which acts in the capacity of a 
financial institution or in the capacity of a 
bailee, depository, trustee, agent, or in any 
other similar capacity with respect to money, 
credit, securities, or gold, or transactions 
therein, on behalf of any person other than 
a government, a monetary or financial au- 
thority when acting as such, or an interna- 
tional financial institution of which the 
United States is a member. 

(h) The term “foreign financial agency” 
means any financial agency which transacts 
any business as such at any place not sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States, 

(i) References to this title or any provision 
thereof include regulations issued under this 
title or the provision thereof in question. 

(j) All reports required under this title 
and all records of any such reports are spe- 
cifically exempted from disclosure under sec- 
tion 552 of title 5, United States Code. 

(k) For the purposes of section 1001 of 
title 18, United States Code, the contents of 
reports required under any provision of this 
title are statements and representations in 
matters within the jurisdiction of an agency 
of the United States. 

Sec, 204. Regulations 

The Secretary shall prescribe such regula- 
tions as he may deem appropriate to carry 
out the purposes of this title. 

Sec. 205. Compliance procedures 

The Secretary may by regulation require 
any. class of domestic financial institutions 
to maintain such procedures as he may deem 
appropriate to assure compliance with the 
provisions of this title. For the purposes of 
both civil and criminal penalties for viola- 
tions of this section, a separate violation 
shall be deemed to occur with respect to 
each day and each separate office, branch, or 
place of business in which the violation oc- 
curs or continues, 

Sec. 206. Exemptions 

The Secretary may, under such conditions 
as he may deem appropriate, by regulation, 
order, licensing; or otherwise, exempt any 
person from compliance with any one or more 
of the requirements imposed under this title, 
Sec. 207. Civil penalty 

(a) For each willful violation of this title, 
the Secretary may assess upon any domestic 
financial institution, and upon any partner, 
director, officer, or employee thereof who 
willfully participates in the violation, a civil 
penalty not exceeding $1,000. 

(b) In the event of the failure of any per- 
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son to pay any penalty assessed under this 
title, a civil action for the recovery thereof 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary, be 
brought in the name of the United States. 
Sec. 208. Injunctions 

Whenever it appears to the Secretary that 
any person has engaged, is engaged, or is 
about to engage in any acts or practices con- 
stituting a violation of the provisions of this 
title, or of any order thereunder, he may in 
his discretion bring an action, in the proper 
district court of the United States or the 
proper United States court of any territory or 
other place subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, to enjoin such acts or prac- 
tices, and upon a proper showing a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction or restraining 
order shall be granted without bond. Upon 
application of the Secretary, any such court 
may also issue mandatory injunctions com- 
manding any person to comply with the pro- 
visions of this title or any order of the 
Secretary made in pursuance thereof. 
Sec. 209. Criminal penalty 

Whoever willfully violates any provision of 
this title or any regulation under this title 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both. 


Sec. 210. Additional criminal penalty in cer- 
tain cases 


Whoever willfully violates any provision of 
this title where the violation is— 

(1) committed in furtherance of the com- 
mission of any other violation of Federal law, 
or 

(2) committed as part of a pattern of il- 
legal activity involving transactions exceed- 
ing $100,000 in any twelve month period 
shall be fined not more than $500,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 


Sec. 211. Immunity of witnesses 


Whenever in the judgment of a United 
States attorney the testimony of any witness, 
or the production of books, papers, or other 
evidence by any witness in any case or pro- 
ceeding before any grand jury or court of 
the United States involving any violation of 
this title is necessary to the public interest, 
he, upon the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral or his designated representative, may 
make application to the court that the wit- 
ness be instructed to testify or produce eyi- 
dence subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion. Upon order of the court the witness 
shall not be excused from testifying or from 
producing books, papers, or other evidence 
on the ground that the testimony or evi- 
dence required of him may tend to incrimi- 
nate him or subject him to a penalty or for- 
feiture. But no such witness may be prose- 
cuted or subjected to any penalty or for- 
feiture for or on account of any transaction, 
matter, or thing concerning which he is com- 
pelied, after having claimed his privilege 
against self-incrimination, to testify or pro- 
duce evidence, nor may testimony so com- 
pelled be used as evidence in any criminal 
proceeding against him in any court, except 
& prosecution for perjury or contempt com- 
mitted while giving testimony or producing 
evidence under compulsion as provided in 
this section. 


CHAPTER 2—DOMESTIC CURRENCY 
TRANSACTIONS 
Sec. 


221. Reports of currency transactions re- 


222. Persons required to file reports. 
223. Reporting procedure. 


Sec. 221. Reports of currency transactions 


required 

Every transaction involving any domestic 
financial institution shall be reported to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner, and 
in such detail as the Secretary may require 
if the transaction involves the payment, re- 
ceipt, or transfer of United States currency, 
in such amounts, denominations, or both, or 
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under such circumstances, as the Secretary 
shall by regulation prescribe. 

Sec. 222. Persons required to file reports 

Any transaction required to be reported 
under this chapter shall be reported both 
by the domestic financial institution in- 
volved and by one or more of the other par- 
ties thereto or participants therein, as the 
Secretary may require. If any party to or 
participant in the transaction is not an in- 
dividual acting only for himself, the report 
shall identify the person of persons on whose 
be half the transaction is entered into, and 
shall be made by the individuals acting as 
agents or bailees with respect thereto. 


Sec. 223. Reporting procedure 

(a) The Secretary may in his discretion 
designate domestic financial institutions, in- 
dividually or by class, as agents of the 
United States to receive reports required 
under this chapter, except that an institu- 
tion which is not insured, chartered, ex- 
amined, or registered as such by any agency 
of the United States may not be so desig- 
nated without its consent. The Secretary 
may suspend or revoke any such designa- 
tion for any violation of this Act, or section 
21 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. 

(b) Any person (other than an institution 
designated under subsection (a) ) required to 
file a report under this chapter with respect 
to a transaction with a domestic financial 
Institution shall file the report with that 
institution, except that, if the institution 
is not designated under subsection (a), 
the report shall be filed as the Secretary 
shall prescribe. Domestic financial institu- 
tions designated under subsection (a) shall 
transmit reports filed with them, and shall 
file their own reports, as the Secretary shall 
prescribe. 


CHAPTER 3—DISCLOSURE OF EXPORTS 
AND IMPORTS OF CURRENCY AND 
COIN 


Sec. 

231. Reports required. 

232. Forfeiture. 

233. Civil liability. 

234. Remission by the Secretary. 
Sec. 231. Reports required 

(a) Except as provided in subsection (c) 
of this section, whoever, whether as princi- 
pal, agent, or bailee, or by an agent or 
bailee, knowingly 

(1) transports or causes to»be transported 
currency or coin of the United States 

(A) from any place subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States to or through 
any place not subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States, or 

(B) to any place subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States from or through 
any place not subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States, or 

(2) receives currency or coin of the United 
States at the termination of its 
tion to any place subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States from or through any 
place not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States 
in an amount exceeding $5,000 on any one 
occasion or in an aggregate amount exceeding 
$10,000 in any one calendar year shall file a 
report or reports in accordance with subsec- 
tion (b) of this section. 

(b) Reports required under this section 
shall be filed at such times and places, and 
contain such of the following information, 
in such form and in such detail, as the Sec- 
retary may require: 

(1) The legal capacity in which the per- 
son filing the report is acting with respect 
to the currency or coin transported. 

(2) The origin, destination, and route of 
the transportation. 

(3) Where the currency or coin is not 
legally and beneficially owned by the person 
transporting the same, or is transported for 
any purpose other than the use in his own 
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behalf of the person transporting the same, 
the identities of the person from whom the 
currency or coin is received, or to whom it 
is to be delivered, or both. 

(4) The amounts and types of currency 
and coin transported. 

(c) Subsection (a) does not apply to any 
common carrier of passengers in respect of 
coin or currency in the possession of its 
passengers, nor to any common carrier of 
goods in respect of shipments of coin or cur- 
rency not declared to be such by the shipper, 
Sec. 232. Forfeiture 

(a) Any coin or currency which is in the 
process of any transportation with respect 
to which any report required to be filed under 
section 231(1) either has not been filed or 
contains material omissions or misstatements 
is subject to seizure and forfeiture to the 
United States. 

(b) For the purpose of this section, coin 
or currency transported by mail, by any 
common carrier, or by any messenger or 
bailee, is in process of transportation from 
the time it is delivered into the possession 
of the postal service, common carrier, mes- 
senger, or bailee until the time it is de- 
livered into or retained in the possession of 
the addressee or intended recipient or any 
agent of the addressee or intended recipient 
for purposes other than further transporta- 
tion within, or across any border of, the 
United States. 

Sec. 233. Civil liability 

The Secretary may assess a civil penalty 
upon any person who fails to file any report 
required under section 231, or who files such 
a report containing any material omission or 
misstatement. The amount of the penalty 
shall not exceed the amount of the coin and 
currency with respect to whose transporta- 
tion the report was required to be filed. The 
liabilities imposed by this chapter are in ad- 
dition to any other liabilities, civil or crim- 
inal, except that the liability under this sec- 
tion shall be reduced by any amount 
actually forfeited under section 232. 

Sec. 234. Remission by the Secretary 

The Secretary may in his discretion re- 
mit any forfeiture or penalty under this 
chapter in whole or in part upon such terms 
and conditions as he deems reasonable and 
just, 

CHAPTER 4—DISCLOSURE OF CERTAIN 
FOREIGN TRANSACTIONS 


Sec. 
241. Reports required. 
242. Classification and requirements. 


Sec, 241. Reports required 

Any resident or citizen of the United 
States or person doing business in the United 
States, who engages in any transaction, di- 
rectly or indirectly, on behalf of himself or 
another, with a foreign financial agency 
which does not make its records available to 
duly constituted authorities of the United 
States as to transactions with United States 
residents or citizens or persons doing busi- 
ness in the United States, shall file reports 
setting forth such of the following infor- 
mation, in such form and in such detail, 
as the Secretary may require: 

(1) The identities and addresses of the 

te the transaction. 

(2) The legal capacities in which the par- 
ties to the transaction are acting, and the 
identities of the real parties in interest if 
one or more of the parties to the transaction 
are not acting solely as principals. 

(3) A description of the transaction in- 
cluding the amounts of money, credit, or 
other property involved. 


Sec. 242. Classification and requirements 

The Secretary shall prescribe: 

(1) The classification of foreign financial 
agencies which in his judgment do not make 
their records available as set forth in section 
241, and transactions with which must 
therefore be reported by citizens and resi- 
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dents of the United States and persons do- 
ing business in the United States under sec- 
tion 241. 

(2) The foreign country or countries as to 
which the requirements of section 241 ap- 
ply. 
(3) The form, frequency, and manner of 
filing of the reports required by section 241. 

(4) The magnitude of transactions sub- 
ject to the requirements of section 241. 

(5) Types of transactions exempt from the 
requirements of section 241. 

(6) Such other matters as he may deem 
necessary to the application of this chapter. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remaining 
committee amendments be considered 
en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the remaining committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendments: 

Page 5, in the table of sections after line 6: 

After “Congressional findings” insert “and 
purpose”. 

Strike “Authority of Secretary” and insert 
“Ownership and control”. 

Insert below “122. Ownership and con- 
trol.” the following: “123. Maintenance of 
records and evidence.”, change “123” to “124”, 
“124” to “125”, “125” to “126”, and “126” to 
ae paar 

Page 5, line 7, after “Congressional find- 
ings” insert “and purpose”. 

Page 5, strike line 8 and all that follows 
through page 6, line 4, and insert: 

“(a) The Congress finds that adequate 
records maintained by businesses engaged in 
the functions described in section 123(b) of 
this Act have a high degree of usefulness in 
criminal, tax, and regulatory investigations 
and proceedings. The Congress further finds 
that the power to require reports of changes 
in the ownership, control, and management 
of types of financial institutions referred to 
in section 122 of this Act may be necessary 
for the same purpose. 

“(b) It is the purpose of this chapter to 
require the maintenance of appropriate types 
of records and the making of appropriate re- 
ports by such businesses where such records 
or reports may have a high degree of useful- 
ness in criminal, tax, or regulatory investiga- 
tions or proceedings.” 

Page 6, line 18, strike “Authority of Secre- 
tary” and insert “Ownership and control”. 

Page 6, strike lines 20 through 23 and in- 
sert “uninsured bank or uninsured institu- 
tion to make such reports as the Secretary 
may require in respect of its ownership, con- 
trol, and management and any changes 
therein.” 

Page 7, beginning with line 1, insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 123. 

Maintenance of records and evidence 

“(a) The Secretary may by regulation re- 
quire any uninsured bank or uninsured in- 
stitution or any person engaging in the 
business of carrying on any of the functions 
referred to in subsection (b) of this section”. 

Page 7, line 6, strike “(2) To” and insert 
“(1) to”. 

Page 7, line 6, after “(1) to require, re- 
tain, or maintain,” insert “with respect to 
its functions as an uninsured bank or un- 
insured institution or its functions referred 
to in subsection (b),” 

Page 7, line 9, strike “other”. 
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Page 7, strike lines 13 through 15. 

Page 7, line 16, strike “(4) To” and insert 
“(2) to”. 

Page 7, after line 22, insert: 

“(b) The authority of the Secretary under 
this section extends to any person engaging 
in the business of carrying on any of the 
following functions; 

“(1) Issuing travelers’ checks. 

“(2) Issuing or redeeming checks, money 
orders, travelers’ checks, or similar instru- 
ments otherwise than as an incident to the 
conduct of its own nonfinancial business. 

“(3) Transferring or transmitting funds 
or credits domestically or internationally. 

“(4) Operating a currency exchange or 
otherwise dealing in foreign currencies or 
credits. 

“(5) Operating a credit card system. 

“(6) Performing such similar related, or 
substitute functions for any of the forego- 
ing or for banking as may be specified by the 
Secretary in regulations." 

Page 8, line 14, redesignate section 123 as 
section 124. 

Page 9, line 3, redesignate section 124 as 
section 125. 

Page 9, line 5, immediately after “may as- 
sess upon any” insert “financial”. 

Page 9, line 14, redesignate section 125 as 
section 126. 

Page 9, line 18, redesignate section 126 as 
section 127. 

Page 9, line 20, insert a comma after 
“chapter”, and strike “or’’. 

Page 9, line 21, insert at the beginning of 
the line “or section 411 of the National 
Housing Act,”. 

Page 9, line 22, after 
“knowingly”. 

Page 10, after line 2, in the table of chap- 
ters: 

After “3.” strike “DISCLOSURE” and insert 
“REPORTS”, 

Strike “CURRENCY AND COIN” 
“MONETARY INSTRUMENTS”. 

After “4.” strike “DISCLOSURE OF CERTAIN". 

Page 11, strike lines 3 through 6 and insert: 

“(c) The term ‘person’ includes natural 
persons, partnerships, trusts, estates, associa- 
tions, corporations, and all entities cogniz- 
able as legal personalities. The term also in- 
cludes any governmental department or 
agency specified by the Secretary either for 
the purpose of this title generally or any par- 
ticular requirement thereunder.” 

Page 11, after line 12, insert: 

“(d) The term ‘United States’, used in a 
geographical sense, includes the States and 
the District of Columbia, and to the extent 
the Secretary shall by regulation specify, 
either for the purposes of this title generally 
or any particular requirement thereunder, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the pos- 
sessions of the United States, United States 
military establishments, and United States 
diplomatic establishments.” 

Page 11, line 25, after “a commercial bank” 
insert “or trust company”, 

Page 12, line 2, strike “a trust company” 
and insert “a branch within the United 
States of any foreign bank.” 

Page 12, at the beginning of line 7, insert 
“credit union,”’. 

Page 12, strike lines 14 and 15 and insert: 

“(11) an issuer, redeemer, or casher of 
travelers’ checks, checks, money orders, or 
similar instruments. 

“(12) an operator of a credit card system. 

“(13) an Insurance company. 

“(14) a dealer in precious metals, stones, 
or jewels. 

“(15) a pawnbroker. 

“(16) a finance or loan company. 

“(17) any other type of business or insti- 
tution performing similar, related, or substi- 
tute functions specified by the Secretary by 
regulation for the purposes of the provision 
of this title to which the regulation relates.” 

Page 13, strike lines 1 through 3. 


“tion is” insert 


and insert 
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Page 13, line 4, redesignate subsection (g) 
as subsection (f). 

Page 13, strike lines 12 through 14 and 
insert: 

“(g) The term ‘domestic’, used with refer- 
ence to institutions or agencies, limits the 
applicability of the provision wherein it ap- 
pears to such institutions or agencies to the 
extent that they perform any functions as 
such within the United States. 

“(h) The term ‘foreign’, used with reference 
to institutions or agencies, limits the appli- 
eability of the provision wherein it appears 
to such institutions or agencies to the extent 
that they perform any functions as such out- 
side the United States.” 

Page 14, after line 10, insert: 

“(m) The term ‘monetary instruments’ 
means coin and currency of the United 
States, and in addition, such foreign coin and 
currencies, and such types of checks, bills, 
notes, bonds, stock transferable by delivery, 
or other obligations or instruments as the 
Secretary may by regulation specify for the 
purposes of the provision of this title to 
which the regulation relates.” 

Page 15, strike lines 6 through 9 and insert: 

“The Secretary may make such exemptions 
from any requirement otherwise imposed 
under this title as he may deem appropriate. 
Any such exemption may be conditional or 
unconditional, by regulation, order, or 
licensing, or any combination thereof, and 
may relate to any particular transaction, to 
the type or amount (whether or not an 
amount is specified in this title) of the trans- 
action, to the party or parties or the classifi- 
cation of parties, or to any combination 
thereof. The Secretary may in his discretion, 
in any manner giving actual or constructive 
notice to the parties affected, revoke any ex- 
emption made under this section. Any such 
revocation shall remain in effect pending any 
judicial review.” 

Page 17, line 2, after “where the violation 
is" insert “knowingly”. 

Page 18, line 11, strike “Every transaction” 
and insert “Transactions”. 

Page 18, line 14, strike “the transaction 
involyes” and insert “they involve”. 

Page 18, line 15, after “United States cur- 
rency,” insert “or such other monetary in- 
struments as the Secretary may specify”. 

Page 18, line 20, strike “Any” and insert 
“The report of any”. 

Page 18, line 21, strike “reported” and in- 
sert “signed or otherwise made”. 

Page 19, line 15, insert a comma after “Act” 
and strike “or”. 

Page 19, line 16, immediately after “De- 
posit Insurance Act” insert "“, or section 411 
of the National Housing Act”. 

Page 20, line 3, strike “DISCLOSURE” and 
insert “REPORTS”. 

Page 20, line 4, strike “CURRENCY AND 
COIN” and insert “MONETARY INSTRU- 

Page 20, lines 10 and 11, strike “currency 
or coin of the United States” and insert 
“monetary instruments”. 

Page 20, lines 20 and 21, strike “currency 
or coin of the United States” and insert 
“monetary instruments”. 

Page 20, line 21, strike “its” and insert 
“their”. 

Page 21, lines 12 and 13, strike “currency 
or coin” and insert “monetary instruments.” 

Page 21, lines 16 and 17, strike “currency 
or coin is” and insert “monetary instruments 
are”. 

Page 21, lines 21 and 22, strike “currency or 
coin is” and insert “monetary instruments 
Page 21, line 22, strike “it is” and Insert 
“they are’’. 

Page 21, lines 24 and 25, strike “currency 
and coin” and insert “monetary instru- 
ments”. 

Page 22, lines 2 and 3, strike “coin or cur- 
rency” and insert “monetary instruments”. 
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Page 22, lines 4 and 5, strike “coin or cur- 
rency” and insert “monetary instruments.” 
Page 20, lines 12 and 13, strike “subject 
to the jurisdiction of” and insert “within”. 
Page 20, line 14, strike “not subject to the 
jurisdiction of” and insert “outside”. 
Page 20, lines 16 and 17, strike “subject to 
the jurisdiction of” and insert “within”. 
Page 20, line 18, strike “not subject to the 
jurisdiction of” and insert “outside”. 
Page 20, line 22, strike “any place subject 
to the jurisdiction of”. 
Page 21, lines 1 and 2, strike “not subject 
to the jurisdiction of” and insert “outside”. 
Page 22, line 8, strike “coin or currency” 
and insert “monetary instrument”. 
Page 22, line 9, strike “is” and insert “are”, 
Page 22, line 12, strike “is” and insert 
“are”. 
Page 22, lines 14 and 15, strike “coin or cur- 
rency” and insert “monetary instruments”. 
Page 22, line 16, strike “is” and insert 
“are”. 
Page 22, line 17, strike “it is” and insert 
“they are". 
Page 22, line 19, strike “it is” and insert 
“they are”. 
Page 23, line 4, strike “coin and currency” 
and insert “monetary instruments”. 
Page 23, strike line 14 and all that follows 
through page 25, line 4 and insert: 
“CHAPTER 4.—FOREIGN TRANSACTIONS 
“Sec. 
241. Records and reports required. 
242. Classification and requirements. 
“Sec. 241. Records and reports required 
“The Secretary of the Treasury shall by 
regulation require any resident or citizen of 
the United States, or person in the United 
States and doing business therein, who en- 
gages in any transaction or maintains any 
relationship, directly or indirectly, on behalf 
of himself or another, with a foreign finan- 
cial agency to maintain records or to file 
reports, or both, setting forth such of the 
following imformation, in such form and in 
such detail, as the Secretary may require: 
“(1) The identities and addresses of the 
parties to the transaction or relationship. 
“(2) The legal capacities in which the 
parties to the transaction or relationship are 
acting, and the identities of the real parties 
in interest if one or more of the parties are 
not acting solely as principals. 
“(3) A description of the transaction or 
relationship including the amounts of 
money, credit, or other property involved. 


“Sec, 242. Classification and requirements 

“With respect to any requirement imposed 
under this chapter, the Secretary may 
prescribe 

“(1) any reasonable classification of per- 
sons subject thereto or exempt therefrom. 

"(2) the foreign country or countries as to 
which any requirement applies or does not 
apply if, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
uniform applicability of any such require- 
ment to all foreign countries is unnecessary 
or undesirable. 

“(3) the form, frequency, and manner of 
filing of any required reports. 

“(4) types of transactions or relationships 
subject to or exempt from any such require- 
ment. 

“(5) the magnitude of transactions or val- 
ues involved in any relationship subject to 
any such requirement. 

“(6) such other matters as he may deem 
necessary to the application of this chapter.” 
Page 26, after line 19, insert: 

“TITLE ITI—MARGIN REQUIREMENTS 
“Sec. 301. Amendment of section 7(a) of the 

Securities Exchange Act of 1934 

“(a) Section 7(a) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78g(a)) is 
amended by striking the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: ‘For 
the purpose of preventing the excessive use 
of credit for the purchase or carrying of se- 
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curities, the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System shall from time to time 
prescribe rules and regulations in accordance 
with this section. The Board shall prescribe 
rules and regulations with respect to the 
amount of credit (regardless of who or where 
the lender may be) that any person may ini- 
tially obtain and subsequently retain on any 
security (other than an exempted security). 
The Board shall prescribe rules and regula- 
tions with respect to the amount of credit 
(regardless of who or where the borrower 
may be) that any person may initially ex- 
tend and subsequently maintain on any se- 
curity (other than an exempted security). 
It shall be unlawful for any person to obtain 
or retain credit in willful and knowing vio- 
lation of any rule or regulation under this 
section. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to obtain or retain credit in violation, 
whether or not willful or knowing, of any 
rule or regulation under this section either 
on the basis of a material misrepresentation 
made or participated in by him of the pur- 
pose for which the credit is to be used. or in 
an aggregate amount exceeding $1,000,000 at 
any one time.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section does not affect the con- 
tinuing validity of any rule or regulation 
under section 7 of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 in effect prior to the effective 
date of the amendment.” 

Page 28, beginning on line 1, insert: 

“TITLE IV—EFFECTIVE DATES 
“Sec, 401. Effective dates 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, this Act and the amendments made 
thereby take effect on the first day of the 
seventh calendar month which begins after 
the date of enactment. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury may 
by regulation provide that any provision of 
title I or II or any amendment made there- 
by shall be effective on any date not earlier 
than the publication of the regulation in 
the Federal Register and not later than the 
first day of the thirteenth calendar month 
which begins after the date of enactment. 

“(c) The Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System may by regulation pro- 
vide that the amendment made by title III 
shall be effective on any date not earlier 
than the publication of the regulation in 
the Federal Register and not later than the 
first day of the thirteenth calendar month 
which begins after the date of enactment." 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Price of 
Illinois) having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Houirietp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 15073) to amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act to require insured 
banks to maintain certain records, to 
require that certain transactions in 
U.S. currency be reported to the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 941, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the 
rule, the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 302, nays 0, answered “‘pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 127, as follows: 

[Roll No. 140] 
YEAS—302 


Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, Ala. 


Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifield 

n 


Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 


Miller, Ohio 
Mills 
Minish 
Minshal 
Mize 


Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morton 
Mosher 

Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 


Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniels, N.J. 


Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
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Ryan 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 


Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Weicker 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Thompson, Ga. Zion 
Thomson, Wis. Zwach 
Tiernan 
NAYS—O 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Quillen 
NOT VOTING—127 

Poley Morse 

Ford, Gerald R. Nichols 

Frelinghuysen Nix 

Gaydos O'Neal, Ga. 

Gettys Ottinger 

Giaimo Pettis 

Goldwater 

Green, Oreg. 


Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Arends 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell, Calif. 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Bolling 
Brasco 
Brown, Calif. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, Calif. 


Helstoski 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kee 
Kirwan 
Koch 

Kyl 

Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lowenstein 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McEwen 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Edwards, Ala. Mann 
Edwards, Calif. Mathias 
Edwards, La, Matsunaga 
Evins,Tenn. May 
Fallon Miller, Calif. 
Feighan Mink 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Celler with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 
Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr, Arends. 
Mr. Dulski with Mr. Rhodes. 
Mr. Rodino with Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
Mrs Green of Oregon with Mrs, Dwyer. 
. Hanna with Mr. Goldwater. 
. McCarthy with Mr. Reid of New York. 
; Stratton with Mr. McEwen. 
. Rivers with Mr, Watson. 
. Cohelan with Mr. Hosmer. 
. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Pettis. 
. Biaggi with Mr. Horton. 
. Brasco with Mr. Riegle. 
. Anderson of California with Mr. Del 
Clawson. 
Mr. Clark with Mr. Biester. 


Clawson, Del 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daniel, Va. 


Schwengel 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Snyder 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tunney 
Watkins 
Watson 
Watts 
Whalley 
Whitten 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
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Mr. Daniels of Virginia with Mr. Cowger. 
Mr. Blatnik with Mr, Reifel, 
Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Morse. 
Mrs, Mink with Mr. Gray. 
. Culver with Mr. Kyl. 
. Feighan with Mr. Latta. 
. Fallon with Mr, Hogan. 
. Foley with Mr. Denney. 
. Randall with Mr. Schwengel. 
. Matsunaga with Mr, Harsha. 
. Kee with Mr. Ruppe. 
. Kyros with Mr, Pollock. 
. Helstoski with Mr. Railsback. 
. Watts with Mr. McClure 
. Miller of California with Mr. Mathias. 
. Hébert with Mr. Belcher. 
. Gettys with Mr, Cramer. 
. Gaydos with Mr. Carter. 
. Barrett with Mr. Watkins. 
, de la Garza with Mr. Scherie. 
. Mann with Mr. Whalen. 
. Podell with Mr. Bell of California. 
. Dowdy with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 
. Shipley with Mr. McClory. 
. Stephens with Mr. Snyder. 
. Downing with Mr. Sebelius. 
Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. 
Lukens, 
Mr. Roybal with Mr, McCloskey. 
Mr. Nichols with Mr. MacGregor. 
Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Burleson 
of Missouri. 
Mr. Diggs with Mr. Brown of California. 
Mr. Blanton with O’Neal of Georgia, 
Mr. Edwards of California with Mrs. 
Chishotm, 
Mr. Powell with Mr. Burton of California. 
Mr. McMillan with Mr. Lennon. 
Mr. Scheuer with Mr. Conyers. 
Mr. Landrum with Mr. Jones of Alabama. 
Mr. 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Mann. 
Mr. Howard with Mr. Ottinger. 
Mr. Preyer of North Carolina with Mr. 
Rogers of Colorado. 
Mr. St Germain with Mr. Stubblefield. 
Mr. Nix with Mr. Tunney. 
Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Stuckey. 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Lowen- 
stein. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Leggett with Mr. Koch. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, on rolleall 
136 and rolicall 137 I unavoidably had to 
return to my district. Had I been present, 
I would have voted “yea.” 


ESTABLISHING A JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1021 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1021 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 1117) to establish a 
Joint Committee on Environment and Tech- 
nology. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the joint resolution and shall 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Rules, the joint resolution shall be read 
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for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
joint resolution for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the joint resolu- 
tion to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the joint resolution and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. MARTIN) pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1021 
provides a straight open rule with 1 
hour of general debate for consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 1117 to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on Environment 
and Technology. The committee would 
consist of 19 Members of the Senate to 
be designated by the President of the 
Senate and 21 Members of the House to 
be designated by the Speaker, as follows: 

One Senator and one Member of the 
House from the majority party; two Sen- 
ators and two Members of the House 
from each of the following committees: 
Agriculture, Banking and Currency, In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, Public Works, 
Government Operations, Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy; two Senators 
from the Committee on Commerce and 
two Members of the House from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; two Senators from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
two Members of the House from the 
Committee on Education and Labor; two 
Members of the House from the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries; two Senators from the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences and 
two Members of the House from the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

Of the Members appointed from each 
committee, one shall from the majority 
party and one from the minority party. 

The committee shall not have legisla- 
tive authority but it shall conduct a com- 
prehensive study and investigation of 
environment and technology and shall 
make a report to the Congress annually. 

The committee will be authorized to 
employ such assistants and consultants 
as necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1021 in order that 
House Joint Resolution 1117 may be 
considered. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
California has explained, House Resolu- 
tion 1021 provides for 1 hour of debate 
under an open rule on House Joint Reso- 
lution 1117, to establish a Joint Commit- 
tee on Environment and Technology. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a few brief re- 
marks which I will make on this legisla- 
tion when we go into the Committee of 
the Whole, 

Mr. Speaker, I support the rule, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1117) to es- 
tablish a Joint Committee on Environ- 
ment and Technology. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 1117) with Mr. Fuqua in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with, 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. SISK) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. 
MartIn) will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
Self 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the reading of the 


resolution and the comments made in 
the discussion. of the rule I believe are 
sufficient explanation of what is pro- 
posed here. 

The interest and the concern of the 
American people are very evident today 


in connection with our environment, in 
connection with the many problems 
which confront us. 

It is my understanding that the intent 
of the distinguished majority leader, 
Mr. ALBERT, and of those who joined 
with him in the introduction of this 
legislation was to make certain studies 
in connection with these problems. 

I might make it clear that this resolu- 
tion does not provide for any legislative 
authority, since no legislative measure 
shall be referred to the committee and 
there is no authority to report any such 
measure either to the Senate or to the 
House. 

The prime duties will be to conduct 
continuing and comprehensive studies 
of the character and extent of environ- 
mental and technological changes which 
may occur in the future and their effect 
upon our population. 

As I say, this is a subject of great con- 
cern to the American people, and cer- 
tainly a subject of concern to us as Rep- 
resentatives of those people. 

I believe the joint resolution is entitled 
to the support and the assistance of the 
Members of this body. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The purpose of the joint resolution is 
to establish a joint committee consist- 
ing of 19 Senators and 21 Representa- 
tives from the committees of the Con- 
gress as set forth on pages 2 and 3 of the 
resolution. The chairmanship shall al- 
ternate between the House and Senate 
with the chairman selected by his fellow 
Chamber members. 
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The joint committee is to have no leg- 
islative authority; nor is it to unneces- 
sarily duplicate any investigative efforts 
of the legislative committees. 

The joint committee shall: First con- 
duct a study of environmental and tech- 
nological changes which may occur and 
evaluate the effect on people and the en- 
vironment; second study all means, in- 
cluding financing, which can foster or 
promote conditions under which man 
and nature can exist in harmony; third 
develop policies to encourage maximum 
private investment in improving the en- 
vironment; and, fourth review any Pres- 
idential recommendations, including the 
Environmental Quality Report required 
by section 201 of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act. 

The joint committee is to report to the 
Congress each December 31 and make 
such interim reports as it deems neces- 
sary, together with its recommendations. 

The usual authorities to hold hearings, 
expend funds, hire staff and consultants 
and call on executive branch informa- 
tion sources are provided. Expenditures 
will be paid for by funds disbursed by the 
Clerk of the House on vouchers signed 
by the chairman or vice chairman. 

There are a great number of resolu- 
tions of identical or similar nature, spon- 
sored by upwards of 100 Members, in- 
cluding leadership members on both 
sides of the aisle. 

As the gentleman from California 
pointed out, Mr. Chairman, the distin- 
guished minority leader, the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. GERALD R, FORD) 
is a cosponsor of this resolution along 
with the distinguished majority leader, 
as well as many others on this side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Nebraska has consumed 3 minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. BrorzMan). 

Mr. BROTZMAN, Mr. Chairman, I 
support House Joint Resolution 1117 be- 
cause it is a step toward a principle I 
deem necessary to an orderly, efficient 
resolution of environmental problems— 
that is to bring the interrelated problems 
of the environment under one roof. I 
hope it is a step toward the ultimate 
creation of a standing committee, in each 
body, with full legislative powers. 

On April 28, 1969, I proposed the es- 
tablishment of a new standing commit- 
tee in the House, to be known as the 
Committee on the Environment. This 
committee would have full legislative au- 
thority, and would have jurisdiction over 
bills dealing with air pollution, water 
pollution, solid waste disposal, acoustic 
problems, weather modification, pesti- 
cides, and herbicides. It would have the 
support of a full-time professional staff 
of experts in the problems of environ- 
mental quality. 

Apparently I am not alone in believing 
that an approach such as this is neces- 
sary. To date, Mr. Chairman, 150 Mem- 
bers of the House have joined me in 
sponsoring resolutions to create a Com- 
mittee on the Environment. This repre- 
sents over one-third of the Members of 
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this body. The sponsors represent 45 of 
our 50 States and every one of the exist- 
ing standing committees now serving the 
House. 

This morning I was reviewing the list 
of sponsors, and I was impressed by the 
fact that both of our major political par- 
ties are represented in large numbers. 
Sponsorship runs from one side of the 
philosophical spectrum to the other. In- 
terestingly enough, several of the gentle- 
men whose names appear on House Joint 
Resolution 1117 have also joined in spon- 
soring a standing committee. 

Mr. Chairman, in these troubled times, 
there is much work to be done. I pay 
tribute to those Members of Congress 
who, in addition to working on the many 
other jurisdictional areas of their com- 
mittees, have given leadership in the 
quest for a better environment. The com- 
mittee on which I serve, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, considers air pollu- 
tion legislation. I believe we have sent 
good legislation to the floor, and I be- 
lieve that a great deal of the credit goes 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. Sraccers) and the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, SPRINGER). 

My proposal for a standing Commit- 
tee on the Environment is in no way 
designed to be critical of the efforts al- 
ready under way. What I do say is that a 
standing committee will expedite the im- 
portant goal of leaving this earth in bet- 
ter condition than we found it. Our frag- 
mented approach to environmental is- 
sues makes it increasingly difficult to ob- 
tain proper consideration for the prolif- 
erating number of substantive bills be- 
ing introduced each day on matters of 
environmental quality. 

The problems caused by the way en- 
vironmental legislation is now handled 
are illustrated by the bills to implement 
the President’s message on the environ- 
ment. The seven bills recommended by 
the President were referred to three com- 
mittees. Some of the bills have received 
final committee approval, while others 
of them have not as yet been accorded 
a hearing. Yet all of these bills inter- 
relate to form a single environmental 
policy. They should be considered by the 
same committee, working with the as- 
sistance of a professional staff expert 
in environmental matters. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, House 
Joint Resolution 1117 represents a sig- 
nificant step forward in the moderniza- 
tion of our legislative machinery for the 
consideration of environmental legisla- 
tion. I urge its passage. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
FULTON). 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I strongly favor this resolu- 
tion—House Joint Resolution 1117— 
setting up this joint congressional Com- 
mittee on Environmental Matters. It is a 
pleasure to state I am an original co- 
sponsor of this resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 1117, to establish a Joint 
Committee of Congress on Environment 
and Technology. 

I strongly favor the U.S. Congress set- 
ting up this Joint Committee on Environ- 
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mental Policy. This resolution will pro- 
vide for the bringing together of prob- 
lems relating to pollution of air, water, 
waste, and solid materials, land reclama- 
tion, and soil protections. Congress 
should institute serious studies in depth 
on man’s destructive impact causing 
danger to our people, their health, and 
even our lives and very existence. 

The need for U.S. environmental pro- 
tection and action is immediate and se- 
vere. We must protect our goodly natural 
heritage of an unpolluted environment 
that is the birthright of every citizen of 
the United States. There is no basic right 
to pollute or destroy our natural healthy 
environment. 

It is a pleasure to advise the House 
that this joint committee in my opinion 
is a giant step forward. I feel honored 
that I am one of the original co-sponsors 
of legislation to protect the Ameri- 
can people against the polluters, as well 
as to set up this joint committee. 

T congratulate our many civic minded 
and patriotic citizens, and especially our 
young people in the United States, who 
stand firmly against pollution of every 
kind that threatens dangerous environ- 
mental conditions. These threats and 
dangers to our environment can be 
escalated to the point of permanent and 
not reversible major damage to our re- 
quired environment on which our health 
and very lives and existence depend. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
ask someone knowledgeable in this mat- 
ter who it was that selected the stand- 
ing committees from which the orga- 
nization of this Committee on Environ- 
ment and Technology was made? 

Mr, SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, I am pleased 
to yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. SISK. I would be glad to make a 
comment on it. 

This legislation, of course, as the gen- 
tleman knows from looking at the reso- 
lution, was introduced by the distin- 
guished majority leader and the distin- 
guished minority leader, along with a 
group of other individual Members of 
the House. They came before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and requested a rule for 
the consideration of the legislation and 
outlined their interest and concern in 
it. 

We asked some questions about the 
size of the committee and the number 
of members. It, apparently, was deter- 
mined that there was very broad inter- 
est in—at least that was the explanation 
given to us—this matter and the reason, 
apparently, for the size of the committee 
was this fact. But, it is a proposal pend- 
ing before the House and one which will 
be considered by the other body. I un- 
derstand there probably will be an 
amendment a little later designed to 
cut down the size of the committee and 
I think the subject will be open for con- 
sideration in a few minutes. 


Mr. GROSS. Will this committee at its 
present or proposed size be the commit- 
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tee to end all environmental committees, 
or will there be other environmental com- 
mittees? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, this committee 
will have no legislative jurisdiction. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, that is a good 
question. Why not? With a committee of 
this size, and with the big and high- 
priced staff it is going to have, why 
should it not produce legislation? It pre- 
sumably is going to provide the experts 
on environment and technology? Why 
not legislation? 

Mr. SISK. It is my understanding, 
again as it was explained to those of us 
of the Committee on Rules, that these 
various committees that will be repre- 
sented—and as the gentleman knows 
they are spelled out in the resolution— 
after study and determination of certain 
policy questions, then those recommen- 
dations will go to those committees hav- 
ing jurisdiction. 

As I am sure my colleague from Iowa 
knows, there is a broad section of juris- 
diction involved here in which I suppose 
almost every committee of the House 
would be involved to some extent in ju- 
risdictional questions governing pollution 
and environmental conditions, ecology 
and almost every aspect of the problem. 

I think that at the present time there 
was just not the desire and, certainly, 
not the intent here to totally reorganize 
the House from the standpoint of taking 
away from these various committees that 
share of their jurisdiction and placing it 
into one committee at the present time. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, what will this new 
outfit accomplish if there is going to be 
@ proliferation of environmental prob- 
lems among the several committees of 
the House? What is this committee go- 
ing to accomplish? Will it be just some- 
thing to be added to a letterhead? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I am sure the 
gentleman—because I know how devoted 
he is to keeping up with exactly what we 
are doing—has read on page 5 under 
section 2 the language which outlines the 
primary responsibilities, duties, purposes 
and intent of the committee. I think they 
spell out a pretty broad responsibility 
here in connection with making these 
studies. And, of course, according to my 
understanding of the matter, it is their 
intent, based upon their determinations, 
to then make recommendations to the 
various committees on those subjects 
over which that existing standing com- 
mittee would have jurisdiction. 

That is the basis of the proposal. It is 
generally in line, and I think my friend, 
the gentleman from Iowa, will agree with 
me, with a number of select committees 
from time to time, both House committees 
and joint committees that do make cer- 
tain studies and recommendations, and 
it would be handled as I would under- 
stand it, in the same general way. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, I want to get down 
to the $54 question: 

Why is this resolution open-ended as 
to cost? 

Mr. SISK. I would assume, if the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, my good friend, would 
permit me to make an assumption—and 
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again we asked that question in the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and we were unable to 
get any definite answer, so that there is 
really no way of determining—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I will yield 
the gentleman from Iowa 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding me this additional time. 

Mr. SISK. I think I have used up most 
of the gentleman’s time, so I certainly 
am happy to yield him this additional 
time. 

Let me say that the proposition is such 
that I do not know if there is any way of 
determining expense. Now I suppose we 
would have to draw lines, and say that 
they could have so many people, if you 
want to draw the lines that tightly, as 
to staff, and it is possible that maybe we 
should. The resolution is drawn wide 
open. 

As I say, I know that question was 
raised, because I first asked the question 
of the distinguished majority leader at 
the time, but we did not receive any 
specific answers as to costs. 

Mr. GROSS. My friend, the gentleman 
from California, knows that I would take 
a mighty dim view of an agency or de- 
partment downtown coming up here 
and asking for a committee or commis- 
sion on an open-ended basis as to cost. 

It seems to me we ought to do some- 
thing here this afternoon to close the 
door on this open-end business. This 
could run into four or five hundred 
thousand dollars for staff costs each year. 
I am surprised, frankly, that this unlim- 
ited resolution is here on the floor with 
the leadership on both sides of the aisle 
supporting it. They certainly ought to be 
interested in controlling expenditures. 
We hear them talk about it every now 
and then—and I am surprised that this 
resolution comes in wide open as to the 
number of employees and cost. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Iowa yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield further to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. SISK. Let me make this brief 
comment, then: This is a congressional 
committee, of course, and the members 
of the committee from both the House 
and the Senate will draw no salaries 
other than that which they already 
draw. 

Mr. GROSS. I am talking about the 
staff. 

Mr. SISK. I recognize that the gentle- 
man is referring to that, but in order 
to get a staff, and to get empowered to 
employ a staff, they must make their 
case before the House Committee on 
House Administration, or a similar com- 
mittee in the Senate. There is, so far as 
I know, no precedent for the authoriz- 
ing of a congressional committee and 
then setting a limitation of payments. 
I believe if my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Iowa, would check on that I 
think this is an area where it is up to 
the Congress, that is, finally the House, 
as to whether or not to approve a resolu- 
tion to finance them for whatever sum 
they may seek, from the Committee on 
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House Administration, as to whether 
we approve or disapprove such an 
amount. But I do not think there will 
be any precedent in the creation of such 
a committee for limiting the people that 
they might hire. 

Mr. GROSS. Here we are today being 
asked to authorize an unlimited staff. 
No one seems to know how many would 
be employed or anything about them. 
This business of studying environment, 
as I have said before on the floor of 
the House, and I repeat, is a great big 
circus tent that will cover anything. I 
thought spending money had something 
to do with environment, yet no one on 
the Committee on Appropriations of 
either the House or the Senate is to be 
a member of this super joint committee. 
Frankly, I just do not understand what 
we are setting out to do with this new- 
fangled committee. 

Mr. SISK, If my colleague would yield 
further, I raised a question about that 
fact, and I would assume that the mem- 
bers on the Committee on Appropriations 
would certainly have an interest in pol- 
lution of our environment and all the 
other things because it does cost money 
when we get involved in it. 

The judgment involved here, of course, 
was a matter of that of the authors of 
the bill. 

Let me say though, getting back to the 
matter of the cost of the committee, and 
now we are talking here of the staff, there 
is no precedent so far as I know for a 
resolution creating such a committee to 
limit that. That is a requirement to go 
before the House Committee on Admin- 
istration and then they bring that resolu- 
tion to the floor to us to vote for it or 
against it. We can turn it down. They 
can come in with a request for half a 
million dollars or a million dollars and if 
we determine in our minds, as Members 
of this body, that that is too much, I am 
sure we are going to vote against it. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, but here is a resolu- 
tion to create a new committee and the 
sky’s the limit. 

Mr. SISK. Does the gentleman recall 
any resolution creating a committee of 
this kind under any other rule? 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly, when they want 
a commission or a committee down- 
town we demand to know how many 
warm bodies they want to employ and 
their pay and so on. 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman is correct as 
to that. But that is not a congressional 
committee. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand. But should 
we not follow the same rules in the con- 
duct of our affairs here as we require 
from them downtown? 

Mr. SISK. We still will require ap- 
proval of the House before one dollar 
can be spent by this committee and that 
matter will have to go through the reg- 
ular procedure. 

Mr. GROSS. But we are asked to give 
our approval to the creation of this com- 
mittee and a staff right here and now. 
I want to have at least some idea of what 
I am doing, and right now I am absolute- 
ly opposed to this legislation for I am 
convinced it is utterly unnecessary to 
further load the Federal payroll. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
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2 minutes to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Wo.Lp). 

Mr. WOLD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of House Joint Resolution 1117 
but with some reservations as to the size 
of the proposed committee, which seems 
a bit unwieldly, and also to the use of 
the word “technology” as part of the 
proposed committee's title. 

It seems to me that this committee 
would be as effective, yet more easily ad- 
ministered with a total of 20 to 30 mem- 
bers rather than the 40 as proposed in 
this legislation, and I suggest that we 
consider dropping the word “technology” 
from the title of this committee and 
that we consider reducing the number of 
members before passing on this legisla- 
tion. I have a suggested amendment that 
would reduce the number of members 
and allow a bit more flexibility to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House in selecting members for 
this committee. I understand the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. Dappario), 
is planning to offer an amendment to 
strike the word “technology” from the 
title and I support that amendment. 

As a member of the Republican Task 
Force on Earth Resources and Popula- 
tion, Iam very much aware of the urgen- 
cy and attention with which we in the 
Congress must apply to the complexities 
of environmental problems. Technology 
is very much a part of this complexity, 
but not any more so than is population, 
the utilization of natural resources, or 
even economic considerations. To single 
out technology as separate from all 
other parts of the whole complexity 
would, I feel, create an erroneous im- 
pression that we do not comprehend the 
full meaning of the term “environment.” 

Man is fully dependent upon the natu- 
ral world and part of the interactions of 
its constituent parts. Man takes from the 
natural world and puts back unnatural 
substance. Man has not learned to live 
in unity with nature. The numbers of 
man and the inherent difficulties of co- 
existing with nature are now in evi- 
dence. Yet, as obvious as this need 
for graceful coexistence seems, it is 
challenged in our American traditions. 
Even in our religious training we are 
taught that man is dominant over the 
land. Therefore, this is not an easy 
change in our values that we must 
undergo. It must be changed or we shall 
fail in our search for quality life—a safe 
and respectable environment. 

I believe that this proposed committee 
will have a significant influence on the 
activities of Congress, I believe that the 
establishment of this committee with its 
inquiries and recommendations is a posi- 
tive action that will assist in closing the 
communications gap of all sectors of our 
society because it will deal with the most 
urgent and most vital aspects of human 
life. No other problem is more para- 
mount to all societies of the world today 
and tomorrow than the preservation of 
our environment. We must learn to un- 
derstand the complexities of our en- 
vironment and possess the wisdom to act 
in accordance with the dictates of nature 
while protecting a healthy free enter- 
prise system within our democracy. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take 
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this opportunity to speak in behalf of 
House Joint Resolution 1117, to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on Environment 
and Technology. 

I think everyone would agree we can 
no longer be casual about our natural 
environment. Our days of throwing cau- 
tion and just about everything else to 
the wind are numbered. We are in the 
throes of what appears to be a major 
environmental crisis. I use the term 
“appears” because the environmental 
controversy is rapidly degenerating into 
a shouting match of emotionalism and 
sensationalism. There is so much rheto- 
ric these days that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to separate the wheat 
from the chaff as we try to come to grips 
with our environmental problems. 

This Congress and just about every 
legislative body in the United States are 
involved in some form of environmental 
debate. So far there has been more 
rhetoric than action. Close on the heels 
of the fiood of speeches, one witnesses 
the predictable onslaught of legislative 
remedies, which treat about every kind 
of pollution imaginable. A quick check 
indicates that there is hardly a com- 
mittee in Congress which doesn’t have 
one or more environmental or pollution 
abatement bills under consideration. 
This situation is becoming confused 
because many of the speeches and legis- 
lative proposals suffer a common defi- 
ciency—they speak to parochial inter- 
ests and piecemeal solutions. When you 
add to this the emotionalism and other 
distortions which have become such a 
part of the environmental colloquy, a 
reasonable person is hard-pressed in 
understanding the nature and extent of 
our Nation’s environmental problems. 
About all we have are individuals and 
groups running all over each other com- 
peting for attention. In view of these 
developments, few really understand the 
dimensions of the problems and issues, 
let alone the legislative and funding 
priorities we must consider. 

Let me briefly describe some of my 
impressions of our environmental state 
of health. 

I am generally convinced that air, wa- 
ter, land, and noise pollution exists in one 
form or another in just about every part 
of this country. This conclusion is based 
on the fact that population growth, in- 
creasing wealth, and technological prog- 
ress all contribute to our environmental 
abuses. Since all America has partici- 
pated in this growth, few areas are un- 
affected. Proof of this is borne out by re- 
sponsible private and public scientific 
studies showing the nationwide problem 
of air pollution caused by automotive ex- 
haust fumes and the smoke and soot 
from industrial plants. While the inten- 
sity of this problem varies from city to 
city and region to region, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to escape the noxi- 
ous city smog as we move into suburbia 
and the countryside. More and more, our 
senses tell us that smog is no longer a 
scourge confined to the city. 

Scientific facts are being amassed 
showing water pollution as a nationwide 
problem. Portions of our coastal areas 
and a number of major lakes and rivers 
throughout the country have become re- 
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ceptacles for most of our municipal, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural sewerage. As a 
result of this our drinking waters are 
becoming contaminated and aquatic life 
in these waterways has been endangered 
or diminished. 

We can recite many other examples of 
pollution found throughout the country: 
the deafening noise caused by the jets 
at our airports and the trucks on our 
highways, and the junk motor vehicles 
and debris littering our countryside are 
notable examples. The unpleasant details 
of these problems are common knowl- 
edge, so I shall not labor the matter 
further. 

A recurrent and disturbing theme in 
much of today’s environmental debate 
deals with fixing blame for the contami- 
nation of the air, water, and land. Indus- 
try and the Army Corps of Engineers 
have become the “fall guys.” This reac- 
tion gains some of its popularity from 
the growing misunderstanding of tech- 
nology and the military. But whatever 
the motivation, we must correct the pop- 
ular fallacy that industry and the Corps 
of Engineers are the sole culprits. More- 
over, we must disabuse ourselves of the 
equally erroneous idea that once absolute 
controls are placed on industry we can 
expect air and water pollution to go 
away. As the President said in his Febru- 
ary environmental message to Congress: 


The fight against pollution, however, is not 
a search for villains. For the most part, the 
damage done to our environment has not 
been the work of evil men, nor has it been 
the inevitable byproduct either of advancing 
technology or of growing population. It re- 


sults not so much from choices made, as 
from choices neglected; not from malign in- 
tention, but from failure to take into account 
the full consequences of our actions, 


Barry Commoner, the noted educator 
and ecologist who has been called “The 
Paul Revere of Ecology,” is correct in ob- 
serving: 

Most of the technological affronts to the 
environment were made not out of greed but 
ignorance. 


We must realize that we have all con- 
tributed to the environmental degrada- 
tion. In this affluent society of ours, we 
think little about what is required to 
sustain our way of life. Use of 40 percent 
of the world’s natural resources and pro- 
duction of about 48 percent of the 
world’s industrial pollution are the high 
prices we pay for our standard of liy- 
ing—mostly at the expense of the nat- 
ural environmental systems. History 
shows us that once man exhausts the 
resources and food in one area, he has 
either moved on to new frontiers or per- 
ished. The trouble is now that we are 
running out of new and unspoiled 
frontiers. 

This discussion demonstrates, I think, 
the fallacy of looking for scapegoats and 
villains. We are all responsible for to- 
day’s environmental problems: we all 
suffer from them; and we will all have 
to pay the price to restore and protect 
the American environment. 

While the task of cleaning up our envi- 
ronment will require the mobilization of 
government, industry, and the people, 
the task calls for new policies plus 
stricter regulations and enforcement 
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practices on the use of water, air, and 
land. It is generally acknowledged that 
the task will require expanded govern- 
ment action. Some feel that Federal 
Government should carry the major 
burden, both in terms of money and in 
the administration of local cleanup ac- 
tivities. I take the opposite view. Since 
much of the cleanup effort will affect 
land, water, and air owned or controlled 
by State and local government, States 
agree they must assume responsibility 
for administering local environmental 
restoration and maintenance programs. 
Initially, at least, the States are going 
to need Federal funds and research 
assistance. 

The prospects for the kinds of Federal 

action needed look good. President 
Nixon’s environmental message to Con- 
gress laid out bold and comprehensive 
programs for correcting our environ- 
mental abuses. I am proud to be a con- 
gressional sponsor of the President’s 
program. 
The President’s words are being fol- 
lowed with many reassuring actions. 
Putting the executive branch house in 
order was a first item on the agenda. 
Federal Government agencies have been 
directed to clean up all operations caus- 
ing pollution. 

The President recently requested leg- 
islation to launch a major cleanup cam- 
paign in the Great Lakes. In addition, 
he authorized a comprehensive examina- 
tion on the effect of ocean pollution, with 
an objective of determining the nature 
and extent of new legislation required to 
protect marine life. 

The President has established a Na- 
tional Industrial Pollution Control Coun- 
cil. This group, comprising 55 industrial- 
ists, will work closely with the President’s 
Council on Environmental Quality in 
helping chart the route for cooperative 
industry and Government efforts to cope 
with pollution. 

The administration is taking strong 
action against oil pollution violators. In 
addition, drastic restrictions have been 
imposed on uses of 2.4.5.-T, a weed killer 
and defoliant that represents a health 
hazard around the home and on food 
crops. 

On the organizational front, there are 
reports that the President is considering 
a move to bring the more than 95 Federal 
antipollution programs spread through- 
out the Government into a more efficient 
working relationship. I would not be sur- 
prised to see a reorganization putting 
many of these programs into a single de- 
partment with the responsibility for co- 
ordinating the war on pollution. I agree 
with Secretary Hickel’s suggestion that 
the Department of Interior should be re- 
organized for this purpose and have ex- 
pressed this view by cosponsoring H.R. 
14308, a bill to redesignate the Depart- 
ment of Interior as the Department of 
Resources, Environment and Population. 

In the meantime, the President is pro- 
viding full support and backing to his 
Council on Environmental Quality. The 
appointment of such distinguished men 
in environmental affairs as Judge Russell 
Train, Mr. Robert Cahn, and Dr. Jordan 
MacDonald is very encouraging to me. 
The caliber of these men and the way 
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they see their job is perhaps best re- 
flected in a recent statement by Judge 
Train, chairman of the Council: 

We are embarked on nothing less than a 
new experiment in government—an experi- 
ment to determine whether we are wise 
enough to direct our affairs in a way which 
recognizes the essential interdependence of 
man and his environment. 

The problems with which we must deal 
have been years in the making. They will not 
be cured overnight. It is important that the 
public, as well as government agencies, un- 
derstand that the road ahead will be long 
and hard. Even were we to eliminate all forms 
of environmental pollution, we would still 
not have guaranteed a high quality environ- 
ment. 

Environmental Quality is a far more com- 
plex, more subtle objective. It involves the 
development of new attitudes and new values. 
Thus, while we must make the investments 
and achieve the technological breakthroughs 
necessary to clean up our environment, we 
must at the same time develop a new percep- 
tion of man’s relation to nature, learn to con- 
trol our own numbers, develop effective land- 
use policies, and find new measures of public 
and private success with emphasis on quality 
rather than mere quantity. 


We are indeed embarked on a new ex- 
periment in government and many of the 
actions in the executive branch and at 
the State and local levels of government 
reflect the determination to seek new ap- 
proaches in challenging the complex is- 
sues and attitudes standing in the way 
of a quality life. 

The question many of us have is 
whether Congress is going to stand up 
to its responsibilities and become a via- 
ble partner in this effort. In my judg- 
ment the resolution before us today will 
provide Congress with the machinery to 
first ask and then answer the Nation’s 
environmental questions. We presently 
do not have this capability. 

If we are to effectively discharge our 
legislative responsibilities, we must have 
the means to identify and examine the 
environmental problems that may result 
from our actions. Deliberations on such 
profound issues as population density 
and how to reshape this nation’s tech- 
nology and our traditional values so as to 
be more compatible with our environ- 
ment are deserving of more than piece- 
meal treatment and solutions. To work 
on such problems requires a new policy 
forming institution in the Congress. We 
need a focal point for environmental 
policy development like the President’s 
Council on Environmental Quality. We 
need an organization to help us overcome 
an insidious form of pollution facing the 
Congress—the spread of misinformation 
about our environmental problems. Crea- 
tion of a joint, bipartisan committee, like 
that proposed in House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1117, will go a long way in assisting 
the Congress in defining our environ- 
mental problems, clarifying the issues, 
and developing clearly specified goals. 
We must have the best possible advice 
and support if we are to participate with 
the executive branch and State and local 
government in the establishment and 
oversight of a national strategy for 
restoring and maintaining a quality 
environment. 

(Mr. BUSH. (at the request of Mr. 
Worp) was granted permission to ex- 
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tend his remarks at. this point.in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
attach myself to the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wyoming. He 
has been one of the more active mem- 
bers on our House Republican Task Force 
on Earth Resources and Population and 
his contributions have been significant 
and productive. I feel we should adopt 
the amendments that he has recom- 
mended on this legislation. As a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, I 
would be rather disappointed not to have 
an opportunity to be selected for mem- 
bership on this joint committee as I am 
sure others who have been at the fore- 
front of environmental issues would be 
if they did not happen to be members 
of the committees designated in this 
legislation. As for the word technology 
being included in this legislation, I feel 
thegentleman from Wyoming has stated 
the case very well. 

I do have a report entitled ‘“Institu- 
tions for Effective Management of the 
Environment,” by the National Academy 
of Science with the National Academy of 
Engineering issued in January that I feel 
would be an excellent guideline for this 
proposed committee to consider and de- 
velop as one of its initial activities. 

I wish to include the chapter on “Moni- 
toring the Environment” in the RECORD 
at this point for all the members benefit: 


4. MONITORING THE ENVIRONMENT 


We cannot effectively manage the environ- 
ment without knowing what it is and how 
it behaves. We cannot detect changes, natural 
or man-made, desirable or undesirable, with- 
out repeated observations and established 
baselines. We neither know in a systematic 
way what the environment is like nor how 
and at what rate it is changing. We do make 
some baseline and serial observations at pres- 
ent through such environment-related 
agencies as the Environmental Sclence Serv- 
ices Administration, the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, the 
Forest Service, the National Air Pollution 
Control Administration, and the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Administration. In ad- 
dition, many local and state agencies secure 
data on environmental parameters. Most of 
these data are obtained for special purposes, 
there is little cross-referencing of data, few 
comparative studies, and no overall evalua- 
tion of the quality of the environment. The 
existing environmental monitoring program 
has many critical gaps. 

At the present time, no agency has respon- 
sibility for monitoring and reporting the 
quality of the whole environment. Since the 
present monitoring effort is so fragmented, 
various institutions use different sampling 
methods. Thus, for example, data secured by 
the Air Pollution Control Administration is 
not directly comparable to the data obtained 
by the Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion. Yet the quality of the air affects the 
quality of water. The fragmentation of re- 
sponsibility results in a lack of coherence in 
research programs relating to environmental 
parameters. 

Effective monitoring must be based on 
carefully planned, totally integrated pro- 
grams of widespread and repeated observa- 
tions. At present we do not have more than 
the base structure for such programs. The 
development of research programs in this 
area should have high priority. It is clear 
that monitoring activities should be con- 
cerned at least with the following: 

1, Physical and chemical properties of 
land, air, and water; 
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2. Distribution of plants and animals in 
land, air, and water; 
3. Land use, including diversity of pur- 


è; 

4. Construction; 

5. Noise; 

6. Epidemiology of man, 
plants; 

7. Evidence of environmental stress such 
as tranquilizer consumption or asocial be- 
havior; and 

8. Aesthetic qualities. 

Although this list is incomplete, it in- 
cludes more than the elements now being 
monitored as parts of the environment. The 
necessity for very broad monitoring is sug- 
gested by consideration of a relatively sim- 
ple environmental relationship. Many peo- 
ple have settled in Southern California to 
enjoy the sun at the broad, clean beaches. 
Houses have been built right at the edge of 
the beach, which in some places have then 
become littered with kelp and buzzing with 
files. The houses have displaced tiny animals 
such as isopods, which previously ate the 
kelp. More houses have been built inland 
and in some areas have been subject to 
floods. Dams have been built and have 
stopped not only flood water but also the 
sand that replaced the beach sand being 
constantly lost to deep water. Thus the 
beaches are becoming less wide and less 
widespread. Finally, to get to the beaches, 
more and more people drive more and more 
automobiles, and the resulting smog ob- 
scures the sun. 

This is a very simple outline of a most 
complex relationship. We cannot say what 
happened. We shall have no more success 
than we have had so far in dealing with 
these problems in the future without a com- 
prehensive plan for monitoring the whole 
environment and its changes and knowing 
the possible consequences. 

Once an effective monitoring program is in 
force it will become possible to set environ- 
mental-quality goals based on realistic’ eval- 
uations of conditions and thereby permit 
enactment of legislation, policing, and the 
establishment of permanent national poli- 
cies.. Prompt action could lead to the estab- 
lishment of a monitoring system by the be- 
ginning of 1972, and this could be taken 
as the base year, 


ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY INDEX 


The management of the economic affairs 
of the nation has been aided by a variety of 
indices that provide some measure of the 
nation’s economic health. Rates of employ- 
ment are one such index, as are the measure 
and rates of growth of the gross national 
product. In developing the total federal pro- 
gram and determining how much the ad- 
ministration is willing to spend and the 
Congress is willing to appropriate, these in- 
dices could have a crucial effect on the judg- 
ments upon which federal policies and pro- 
grams are based. 

The environment and our relationship to 
it involve values that are either difficult or 
impossible to measure in economic terms. 
Alternate means of defining these values are 
required, One approach is to define certain 
environmental indices that can serve as 
quantitative measures of what is happening 
at regional and national levels. We strongly 
recommend the development of such indices. 
The following are examples: 

1, Transparency of the air; 

2. Purity of water; 

3. The ratio of area of open ground to 
population; 

4. Noise level; 

5. Ratio of wild animals to human popula- 
tion; 

6. Ratio of area of parks to area of parking 
lots; and 

7. Fraction of utility wires above ground. 

Measurement of these aspects of the envi- 
ronment would be useful for the purposes of 
government. A federal or state government 


animals, and 
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might set a goal—for example, that the 
transparency of the air in a region could not 
fall below a certain level or over a period of 
time should be restored to a higher level. A 
program could then be planned to achieve 
this goal by appropriate organization, fund- 
ing, incentives, policing, and publicizing. 

The various individual Indices could be 
combined and weighted into an overall En- 
vironmental Quality Index, which could be- 
come a powerful tool in developing priorities 
among programs affecting the environment. 
A familiar index would exist against which 
changes in the environment could be com- 
pared. The composition and weighting of this 
index or of the component measures will re- 
quire careful analysis which we do not even 
attempt to outline. We do emphasize that the 
program of monitoring must be designed 
from the beginning to yield appropriate 
indices. 


ENVIRONMENTAL MONITORING AGENCY 


We recommend that development of fed- 
eral programs for comprehensive and sys- 
tematic monitoring of environmental quality 
be given highest priority. It could be carried 
out by a new independent agency or an ex- 
isting agency. The Board of Environmental 
Affairs recommended in this report should 
turn its attention to developing comprehen- 
sive monitoring programs as soon as possible 
after it becomes operational. 

The monitoring function would be based 
initially on the work currently under way in 
the various specialized environmental agen- 
cies and bureaus. Many of these, such as the 
Atomic Energy Commission, will have a need 
to continue their specialized monitoring ac- 
tivities: However, most of the environment- 
monitoring activities of the federal govern- 
ment should be centralized. 

The stated objectives give some indication 
of why an agency with central responsibility 
of all monitoring is an essential mechanism. 
Measurements must be designed to yield En- 
vironmental Quality Indices and to indicate 
when changes in the environment require 
counteraction. It is doubtful that the envi- 
ronment will ever be understood if we meas- 
ure, for example, weather only at airports 
and airborne pollution only in the centers of 
cities, or if observation stations are moved 
every time a new airport is built. 


ENVIRONMENTAL RESEARCH IN GOVERNMENT 
LABORATORIES 


Numerous government laboratories con- 
cerned with problems of the environment 
now exist in the departments of the Inte- 
rior, Commerce, Agriculture, and Defense. 
An increased unification of federal environ- 
mental agencies should be accompanied by 
increased integration and redirection of 
many of these existing laboratories. There 
is a special need for a much broader view 
of the environment and man's effect upon it 
than we now have. Ecologists and other spe- 
cialists who employ ecological methodologies 
should be more numerous in such labora- 
tories, and narrow scientific disciplines 
should be de-emphasized. With some changes 
these laboratories could provide the direct 
support needed for the development of en- 
vironmental monitoring systems. They also 
would haye the basis for interaction with 
universities and contract research groups, 
and potentially with the proposed National 
Laboratory. They may conduct field experi- 
ments or carry out environmental expedi- 
tions in the manner discussed in connection 
with a national laboratory (following sec- 
tion). The principal difference between these 
laboratories and the national laboratories 
and university research institutes should be 
in the degree of operational intimacy with 
operating agencies. Government laboratories 
are, at present, more responsive to immediate 
needs of the operating agencies and should 
continue to be so. Nongovernment labora- 
tories generally address themselves to longer- 
range problems, but in the environmental 
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sciences long-term and short-term problems 
and applied and basic research overlap even 
more than in the more narrowly defined, tra- 
ditional disciplines. Very close ties and joint 
investigations between laboratories of all 
sorts should be expected and encouraged. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. CASEY). 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Committee, I rise in support 
of this legislation, which I was proud to 
cosponsor with the distinguished ma- 
jority leader and my colleagues. I am 
strongly in support of this measure. The 
reason I am in support of it is that we 
must face and solve the problems of the 
pollution of our environment as well as 
improving our environment in all 
respects. 

I call attention to the multiplicity of 
the House committees that deal with all 
segments of our environment. As you well 
know, they operate separately. Section 
2. (a) (1), which appears on page 5 of 
the bill, states the duties of the proposed 
committee—to confiduct a comprehen- 
sive study and review of these particular 
things, such as public and private plan- 
ning and investment in housing. 

Think of the committees that handle 
these various programs as they are ticked 
off: water resources, pollution control, 
and under pollution control we have air 
pollution under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and we 
have water pollution under the Interior 
Department, working separately; food 
supplies, education, automation affecting 
interstate commerce, fish and wildlife, 
forestry, mining and communication, 
transportation, power supplies, welfare, 
and other services and facilities. 

So there must be in my opinion a great 
need for this type of committee to co- 
ordinate and to evaluate activities that 
are going on through the various legis- 
lative committees of this House and of 
the Senate. 

So I urge each and every one of you to 
give this joint resolution which would 
create this committee the support it 
deserves. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SMITH). 

Mr, SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to ask one of the authors of 
the bill a question. At the bottom of page 
5, under subparagraph (4), the authority 
of the committee will be: “to review any 
recommendations made by the President 
relating to environmental policy.” 

Since no members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee are included, I assume 
that surely does not mean to review 
budget recommendations of the Presi- 
dent in view of trying to determine how 
much should be appropriated; is that 
correct? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield to me, I was one of 
the authors of this piece of legislation, 
and I would respond to my good friend 
by saying that it would include review- 
ing the budget. I must tell the gentleman 
also-in response to his question that at 
a time later, when it becomes appropri- 
ate, I intend to offer an amendment 
which will broaden the membership 
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which the committee might include and 
also cut down its size. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Since that juris- 
diction would be exactly or precisely the 
jurisdiction of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, does your amendment include 
drawing members from the Appropria- 
tions Committee? 

Mr. DINGELL. I would be happy to 
make available a copy of the amendment 
to the gentleman from Iowa, but in re- 
sponse to that question the answer would 
be, generally, yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I yieid 
whatever time he may consume to the 
gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
PELLY). 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of House Joint Resolution 1117, 
to create a Joint Committee on the En- 
vironment. I was a cosponsor of this bill, 
and I consider it to be of vital impor- 
tance. 

To me, it is as important as the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality which I 
also cosponsored and has been signed 
into law by the President and is so ably 
now headed by former Under Secretary 
of Interior Russell Train. Just as elimi- 
nating duplication of jurisdiction on en- 
vironmental matters was important in 
the executive branch, so it is important 
in the legislative branch. 

Mr. Chairman, House Joint Resolution 
1117 is a second step in our attempts to 
save our environment, and I strongly 
urge support for it. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
whatever time he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. PICKLE). 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of House Joint Resolution 1117. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor of this bill that represents a 
much needed step toward coordination 
of our efforts to fight pollution and con- 
trol and improve our environment. There 
has been much rhetoric espoused on 
fighting pollution, but this is a real step 
toward gearing up the appropriate ma- 
chinery for the battle. Earlier this ses- 
sion, I pointed out how our efforts to- 
ward controlling our environment 
seemed to be losing ground. We always 
double-up, but somehow never seem to 
catch-up. I pointed out that there were 
over 30 Government agencies fighting 
pollution independently of each other. 
Although this joint committee will have 
no legislative power of its own, it certain- 
ly will have the duty of being a watch- 
dog over legislation to make sure that 
we are. not wasting or duplicating our 
efforts against pollution. 

This committee can serve as a focal 
point or clearinghouse for antipollution 
efforts in both the Senate and the House. 

Specifically, this committee is empow- 
ered to: 

One, conduct a study of environmental 
changes that may occur in the future and 
their effect on communities, industry, 
and population; 

Two, study technical and financial 
means of bringing about environmental 
balance; 

Three, develop policies that would 
bring about maximum private invest- 
ment; and 
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Four, review Presidential recommen- 
dations on environmental control. 

The design of the legislation itself is 
such that will lead to greater coordina- 
tion of Congress’ antipollution efforts. I 
say this for two reasons. First, this legis- 
lation requires at least an annual report 
to Congress and authorizes reports as 
often as the committee feels necessary. 
Second, the members of this joint com- 
mittee are going to represent various 
committees and legislative interests. 
There would be representatives of several 
Senate legislative committees and House 
committees. 

This cross-section of congressional leg- 
islative and political interests will help 
us unite our strategy and efforts and 
move forward to control our environ- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
chief author of this bill, Hon. Cart AL- 
BERT. This bill is an example of his wis- 
dom and foresight. He saw the lack of 
coordination in our efforts against pollu- 
tion and he devised this legislation to 
cure the defect. It is indeed an honor to 
be a cosponsor of this bill. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. BEN- 
NETT) whatever time he may consume. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to add my strong endorsement for the 
bill now being considered to create a 
Joint Committee on Environment and 
Technology. As a cosponsor of this meas- 
ure I am aware of the fact that the quiet 
conservation crisis of the 1960’s has 
grown into a large environmental emer- 
gency—our No. 1 domestic problem in 
the 1970's. 

Over the last few years I have been 
proud to be a cosponsor of the landmark 
conservation bills passed by Congress 
and enacted into law—the Wilderness 
Act and the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Act. I was also the chief sponsor of 
the legislation establishing the National 
Key Deer Refuge in South Florida in 
1953, to protect the tiny, white-tailed 
Key deer, which has grown in popula- 
tion from only 30 in 1949 to now over 
300; and the Fort Caroline National 
Memorial established in 1951 at the site 
of the French 16th century colony, 
which began the settlement of what is 
now the United States and is located in 
the present city limits of Jacksonville, 
Fla., on the St. Johns River. 

In 1969, the Congress founded the 
Council on Environmental Policy, which 
was similar to legislation I have pushed 
in the last several Congresses. I have 
been active in other environmental laws, 
for example, the plan to study the St. 
Augustin-Fort Caroline trail, America’s 
oldest road, 1565-70, for possible inclu- 
sion in the national trails system. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced in this 
Congress, four proposed bills which 
would help clean up pollution in the air, 
rivers, lakes, and waterways, and insure 
adequate outdoor recreation areas for 
the enjoyment of future generations. 

These four bills I have introduced 
have been proposed by the administra- 
tion H.R. 15872, to assist development of 
comprehensive programs for water pol- 
lution control and enforce antipollution 
standards in interstate and intrastate 
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waters; H.R. 15873, the new program to 
provide financial assistance for the con- 
struction of waste treatment facilities; 
H.R. 15871, to beef up the Clean Air Act 
by strict national standards for air qual- 
ity, and H.R. 15870, to expand the Land 
and Water Conservation Act, including 
a provision to allow the sale of surplus 
Federal property to augment park funds 
and another to provide for such sales 
to State and local governments for park 
and recreation purposes at public bene- 
fit discounts of up to 100 percent. 

In his state of the Union speech, Pres- 
ident Nixon said: 

Clean air, clean water, open spaces— 
these should once again be the birthright of 
every American. If we act now—they can be. 


In Jacksonville, public officials and 
private groups are working for a cleaner 
city. I have assisted them and will con- 
tinue to do so. In the last year, over $4 
million in Federal funds have been ap- 
proved for antipollution measures and 
outdoor recreation for the area of my 
representation. 

I believe the antipollution and envi- 
ronmental bills I have will help us to 
protect our natural beauty and the qual- 
ity of our everyday life. I am hopeful for 
early hearings and that the measures 
will be reported for full House action as 
soon as possible. 

I firmly believe that a Joint Commit- 
tee on Environment and Technology will 
allow the Congress to zero in on the 
problems of our environment by allow- 
ing one committee to apply laser-like in- 
tensity to the solution of these problems. 
I urge favorable consideration of this 
measure. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I am pleased to rise in support 
of House Joint Resolution 1117 to 
establish a Joint Committee on Environ- 
ment and Technology. This bill is identi- 
cal to my bill, House Joint Resolution 
1143. 

The problems we face in moving to 
enhance the quality of our environment 
are vast and complex. Discovering and 
implementing the proper solutions to 
these problems will require a great deal 
of congressional attention. Establish- 
ment of the joint committee will improve 
our ability to scrutinize legislative pro- 
posals to determine their impact on the 
environment. 

In expressing my support for this legis- 
lation I would like to commend the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for his leader- 
ship in this bipartisan effort. 

I would also like to commend the 
American public. The increased attention 
in government on environmental prob- 
lems is a direct result of the efforts of 
many thousands of concerned citizens 
who are interested in improving the 
quality of life in the United States and 
throughout the world. 

I hope the fervor and commitment of 
interested individuals to this cause will 
not wane. We face a project which will 
take a substantial period of time to com- 
plete and to which a great deal of in- 
novative effort must be applied. However, 
the growing public interest and concern 
makes me increasingly hopeful of our 
ultimate success. For too long the con- 
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servation’s organizations, garden clubs, 
student assemblies and similar private 
societies have fought to reverse the 
ravages on our environment. Federal 
Government action is long overdue. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr, Chair- 
man, I rise in support of House Joint 
Resolution 1117, a resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on Environment and 
Technology. I am pleased to say that 
House Joint Resolution 1120, which I 
am cosponsoring with several other col- 
leagues, is identical to the resolution 
now on the floor. 

The time has come for Congress to 
conduct a comprehensive study and re- 
view of the character and extent of en- 
vironmental and technological changes 
that may occur in the future, the poten- 
tial effects and consequences of these 
changes upon our lives, and the need 
for public and private investment in 
programs which are directed toward en- 
vironmental control. 

We are now beginning to realize that 
as our country continues to advance in 
technology, it often proceeds with little 
concern about the detrimental environ- 
mental side-effects resulting from these 
technological advances. We now must 
direct our efforts toward improving the 
quality of our environment before it is 
too late—and we do not have much time. 
How long can we breathe clean air in a 
country which annually dumps 173 mil- 
lion tons of unhealthy man-made pol- 
lutants into the atmosphere? How can 
we maintain a beautiful and healthy en- 
vironment in our country when we throw 
away about 3.6 billion tons of waste each 
year and then fail to take adequate 
measures for its disposal? How long will 
our water and fishery resources last when 
our lakes, rivers, and oceans are used 
as cesspools and dumping grounds? 

I do not know how long we can live 
under these circumstances without more 
effective utilization of our technology to 
correct these problems. I shall continue 
my efforts on the Public Health and 
Welfare Subcommittee to develop effec- 
tive legislation to cope with the problems 
of solid waste disposal and air pollution, 
and I am pleased to report that the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee has approved my solid waste and air 
pollution bills, which will shortly be be- 
fore the floor of the House of Represen- 
tatives. I know that the passage of these 
bills will go far to mitigate the effects of 
these environmental pollution problems. 

I must also, however, emphasize the 
importance of long-range, comprehen- 
sive studies and reviews of our environ- 
ment and technology by Congress in or- 
der to insure a high quality of environ- 
ment for the future. Therefore, I urge my 
colleagues to join me in supporting this 
important resolution. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support House Joint Resolution 1117, 
to establish a Joint Committee on En- 
vironment and Technology. This is a step 
in the right direction toward consolidat- 
ing the congressional effort toward clean- 
ing up the environment. 

Without any pride in authorship, I 
must state that I would have preferred 
that the House had under consideration 
today my bill, House Resolution 759, to 
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create a permanent standing House 
Committee on the Environment, This 
was one of the first such proposals to be 
introduced and would have channeled 
all measures involving ecology to a single 
committee composed of Members who 
could devote their undivided attention 
to this vast, critical, and complex prob- 
lem. I feel we cannot afford fragmenta- 
tion of effort in our fight against pollu- 
tion and I think the House will agree 
that this matter is of such magnitude 
that it merits the most intense concen- 
tration. 

Despite this preference, I am encour- 
aged that we are today at least taking 
the steps recommended in House Joint 
Resolution 1117. It is good to know that 
ecological problems will be accorded the 
intensive scrutiny of dedicated House 
and Senate Members from representative 
committees as well as the benefit of the 
indepth study only a professional staff of 
experts can give. 

I urge that this resolution be given the 
unanimous support of the House so that 
we can speedily create this very essential 
joint committee. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Chairman, this year the 
Federal Government began a unique ex- 
periment in the management of our total 
environment, stimulated by the enact- 
ment of the National Environmental 
Policy Act which President Nixon signed 
on January 1. This act declared a general 
policy encouraging the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judiciary branches to use all 
means possible to bring about productive 
harmony between exploitation and the 
preservation of our surroundings as well 
as enriched understanding of ecological 
systems and natural resources important 
to the welfare of the Nation. 

The act itself was inspired by con- 
gressional recognition of the profound 
influences of population growth, high 
density urbanization, industrial expan- 
sion, and new technological advances of 
our physical and biological environment. 
Both the Congress and the President have 
responded to an overwhelming demand 
of the people by giving expression in this 
act to the deep-seated desire for more 
effective approaches toward the prob- 
lems of environmental deterioration. 

The National Environmental Policy 
Act is not the end, but rather the begin- 
ning of a long road toward environ- 
mental enhancement. It is a commitment 
which provides opportunities for public 
and private agencies at all levels to take 
any measures necessary for a healthy 
and enjoyable environment. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact that over 150 
Members of Congress, including myself, 
have introduced similar resolutions call- 
ing for the establishment of a standing 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, to be known as the Committee on 
the Environment, gives testimony to the 
significance which is placed on this mat- 
ter by so many of us. I strongly believe 
that the resolution before us today will 
provide the necessary means of coordi- 
nating all of our efforts. The establish- 
ment of a Joint Committee on Environ- 
ment and Technology will mark the be- 
ginning of the fight against the ominous 
environmental problems before us. We 
must start finding the answers quickly 
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and for this reason I heartily concur in 
the purposes of House Joint Resolution 
1117 and urge the House to take favor- 
able action on this resolution. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the joint 
resolution to establish a Joint Commit- 
tee on Environment and Technology, I 
believe that the creation of such a body 
is long overdue. 

While the committee’s jurisdiction is 
to include several aspects that I find 
commendable, I wish to limit my re- 
marks to only a few sections of the bill. 
In particular to the section which notes 
that: 

It shall be the duty of the committee to 
conduct a continuing comprehensive study 
and review of the character and extent of 
environmental and technological changes 
that may occur in the future and their ef- 
fect on population, communities, and indus- 
tries . . . and to study methods of using all 
practicable means and measures, including 
financial and technical assistance, in a man- 
ner calculated to foster, promote, create, and 
maintain conditions under which man and 
nature can exist in harmony, and fulfill the 
social, economic, and other requirements of 
present and future generations of Ameri- 
cans... 


I know of no broader committee man- 
date. And I applaud the foresight of the 
majority leader, the minority leader, 
and the many other Members of the 
House of Representatives who helped 
draft this bill. What we are talking about 
in these sections of the bill is a non- 
legislative committee which will have 
the authority and responsibility for ex- 
amining the impact of future technologi- 
cal changes and scientific inventions on 
our society. We are all aware of the great 
number of inventions and discoveries 
which have occurred in the past genera- 
tion—the computer, the laser, intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles, manned space 
flights, and so forth. Yet, these changes 
may seem puny compared to ones which 
are predicted for the remainder of this 
century; large-scale desalination plants 
capable of economically producing use- 
ful water for agricultural purposes, au- 
tomatic language translators capable of 
coping with idiomatic syntactical com- 
plexities, regular and reliable weather 
forecasts 14 days in advance, individual, 
portable, two-way communication de- 
vices, and economical, mass-dispensable 
contraceptive agents are some of the 
developments which many, if not most, 
scientists believe will occur in the next 
30 years. This list neglects, of course, 
those discoveries which we cannot fore- 
see, and yet it is this latter group of in- 
ventions which may be most important. 
Practically no one forecast the dis- 
covery of the computer, and yet we are 
only now beginning to understand the 
potential impact of this marvelous de- 
vice. 

I wish to dwell for a moment on just 
two possible changes which may occur— 
techniques through which parents can 
choose with near certainty the sex of 
their children ahead of time and the de- 
velopment of home-based computer in- 
formation systems. 

A recent book and article claim that 
parents can today choose the sex of their 
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child rather than having to hope that 
they will have a boy or a girl. What will 
this new technique mean for our society? 
While I cannot know all the possible con- 
sequences, it would seem that a signifi- 
cant proportion of the population will use 
this, and that it is unlikely that the num- 
ber of families wanting boys will exactly 
equal the number of families wanting 
girls. Assume for the moment that fami- 
lies want more girls than boys—though 
for the sake of the argument it makes no 
difference. What will this mean for our 
society? 

If a fairly substantial imbalance be- 
tween the number of boys and girls de- 
velops, our norms about homosexuality 
and polygamy might change. At a less 
extreme level, many boys—assuming 
they were in the majority—might go into 
fields that have been traditionally dom- 
inated by women: first-grade teaching, 
nursing, library, and secretarial work. 
We can only guess what consequences 
such shifts in our labor force would have 
on our Nation. 

Another possible technological devel- 
opment in the next 30 years may be 
the installation in many homes of com- 
puters, based perhaps on a CATV system. 
In such an event, individuals would have 
the capability of interacting with mas- 
sive data banks located throughout the 
Nation and/or the world. They could ob- 
tain their morning newspaper in visual 
or printed format through such comput- 
ers. They could obtain background ma- 
terial on matters of interest to them— 
that is Vietnam; unemployment. Even- 
tually people may no longer go down- 
town to work but rather stay at home 
and work by exchanging data through 
these computers. 

While the former event is more likely 
to occur and to occur sooner than the 
latter, they both indicate the magnitude 
of the forthcoming technological revo- 
lution which this Nation will confront. 

Why should we in Congress be con- 
cerned about these events? We are the 
elected representatives of the public. We 
must try to understand what events are 
going to occur in the future and their 
impact on society and then determine 
what we shall do. In this respect the 
fact that the joint committee is not a 
legislative committee is an advantage. 
It can serve as a sounding board for the 
Nation’s most knowledgeable men about 
future advances in the various areas of 
the social, physical and biological sci- 
ences, I am not sure what, if anything, 
the Congress should do about, for ex- 
ample, possible imbalances between the 
sexes due to the new techniques men- 
tioned above. But clearly this is some- 
thing that the public and the public’s 
representatives should study. 

The problem was succinctly summa- 
rized in a recent report issued by the 
Institute for the Future: 

Scientific and technological developments 
have profoundly altered man's institutions, 
his life styles, and his aspirations in the 
last several generations. What is striking 
about this transformation is not that it 
has occurred, but rather that it has occurred 
without preparation. For the consequences 
have been pervasive, and many of them, 
favorable and unfavorable alike, have left 
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today’s policy-makers and policy advisors 
seriously behind the course of events, with 
the result that by the time their efforts 
have been translated into programs for 
action they have become infeasible or simply 
irrelevant. 


Congress has long been criticized as an 
institution more attuned to dealing with 
a 19th-century environment than with 
a 20th-century one. I, for one, have felt 
that we often have not been very respon- 
sive to the problems confronting this 
Nation today. However, this joint resolu- 
tion is a major step forward. It shows 
the Nation there are forward-thinking 
men in this body, men who are concerned 
about the problems and opportunities 
that will confront the United States in 
the 21st century. I urge the House to 
speedily pass the joint resolution. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in support of House Joint Resolu- 
tion, 1117 which would establish a Joint 
Committee on Environment and Tech- 
nology. I have been joined in introducing 
this resolution and several similar reso- 
lutions by the distinguished minority 
leader, Mr. Forp, and over 130 Members 
of the House. This resolution has broad 
bipartisan support in the House, in the 
Congress and indeed in the country. The 
Joint Committee which it is proposed to 
create would be a nonlegislative com- 
mittee, the purpose of which would be to 
provide a focal point for consideration 
of many of the difficult environmental 
decisions which must be made in the 
coming years. It would provide the legis- 
lative committees which have jurisdic- 
tion of environmental matters the 
necessary background to insure effective 
action on both short-term and long- 
term environmental problems and needs. 

Section II of the resolution sets forth 
the duties of the committee in the fol- 
lowing language: 

It shall be the duty of the Committee— 

(1) to conduct a continuing compre- 
hensive study and review of the character 
and extent of environmental and technolog- 
ical changes that may occur in the future 
and their effect on population, communities, 
and industries, including but not limited to 
the effects of such changes on the need for 
public and private planning and investment 
in housing, water resources (including 
oceanography), pollution control, food sup- 
plies, education, automation affecting inter- 
state commerce, fish and wildlife, forestry, 
mining, communications, transportation, 
power supplies, welfare, and other services 
and facilities; 

(2) to study methods of using all prac- 
ticable means and measures, including finan- 
cial and technical assistance, in a manner 
calculated to foster, promote, create, and 
maintain conditions under which man and 
nature can exist in harmony, and fulfill the 
social, economic, and other requirements 
of present and future generations of 
Americans; 

(3) to develop policies that would encour- 
age maximum private investment in means 
of improving environmental quality; and 

(4) to review any recommendations made 
by the President (including the environmen- 
tal quality report required to be submitted 
pursuant to section 201 of the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969) relating to 
environmental policy. 


The resolution also provides that the 
committee shall, as soon as practicable 
after it is referred to the committee, hold 
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hearings on the Environmental Quality 
Report required by the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969. This feature 
of the resolution is similar in nature and 
import to the requirement that the Joint 
Economic Committee hold hearings on 
the economic report of the President. 

On or before the last day of December 
of each year the committee shall submit 
to each house for reference to the appro- 
priate standing committees an annual 
report of the studies, reviews, and other 
projects undertaken by it together with 
its recommendations. The resolution 
specifically provides that the committee 
may make such interim reports to the 
appropriate standing committees of the 
Congress prior to such annual report as 
it deems advisable. 

Under the resolution as it has been in- 
troduced the Joint Committee on En- 
vironment and Technology would be 
composed of members from various legis- 
lative committees which have legislative 
jurisdiction in areas relating to environ- 
ment and technology. The committees of 
the House and Senate which would be 
represented on the joint committee are 
as follows: House Committees on Agri- 
culture, Banking and Currency, Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, Interior 
and Insular Affairs, Education and Labor, 
Public Works, Government Operations, 
Science and Astronautics, Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries; Senate Committees 
on Agriculture, Banking and Currency, 
Commerce, Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Labor and Public Welfare, Public Works, 
Government Operations, Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences, and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be pointed out 
that the chairman and ranking members 
of a number of the committees I have 
just mentioned have joined me in spon- 
soring this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe that 
such a committee as is proposed in House 
Joint Resolution 1117 is absolutely neces- 
sary if the Congress is to exercise its 
proper functions and to perform the 
duties required of it by the age in which 
we live. 

Last year we enacted the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969. Through 
that act, this Congress has declared that 
it intends to give a high legislative prior- 
ity to environmental issues in the 1970’s. 
An examination of the legislative output 
for the past several years will reveal that 
Congress has been increasingly concerned 
about environmental problems and that 
legislation reflective of this concern has 
been increasingly enacted. 

The National Environmental Policy 
Act recognizes the collective impact of 
population and economic development 
and declares a national policy which 
balances environmental quality and pro- 
ductivity in a harmonious relationship 
between man and nature. The act pro- 
claims it to be the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to promote the res- 
toration and maintenance of environ- 
mental quality by cooperating with and 
assisting State and local governments. 
Implementation of the act will be 
through the Council on Environmental 
Quality, whose duty it is to make recom- 
mendations to the President and to assist 
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in the preparation of an annual report 
to be submitted to the Congress. As I 
have indicated, it would be the duty of 
the proposed joint committee to examine 
that report and hold hearings on it. 

Having set out a national policy on 
the environment, as we have done in 
last year’s act, it is incumbent upon us 
to see that the structure of the Congress 
is such that it can adequately play its 
part in the development and implemen- 
tation of such a policy. Most persons with 
any knowledge at all of environmental 
activity recognize, I believe that the frag- 
mentation in the Government—both in 
Congress and in the Federal depart- 
ments—of the responsibility for the vari- 
ous activities and components which are 
involved in environment problems has 
long been recognized as one of the limit- 
ing factors in the solution of complex 
environmental issues. 

A mere compilation of the committees 
of the 9ist Congress and the areas of 
their jurisdiction which affect environ- 
ment and technology requires several 
closely typed pages. 

Mr. Chairman, let me again empha- 
size that I believe it is extremely impor- 
tant that such a committee as proposed 
in House Joint Resolution 1117 be 
formed, The Congress must be prepared 
to do its part in solving the almost over- 
whelming problems of our environment. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
posal to create a Joint Committee on En- 
vironment and Technology represents a 
long overdue effort on the part of Con- 
gress to play a more active role in the 
restoration of our environment. 

Last January I pointed out to 
my colleagues the need for a joint 
committee on the environment by in- 
troducing House Concurrent Resolution 
496, to set up a Joint Committee on the 
Environment. 

The need for this committee was very 
clear to me then, as it is now. Let me 
just point to a few statistics on air pol- 
lution levels to demonstrate one aspect 
of the daily hazards to our environment. 
While the carbon monoxide content in 
clean, dry air near sea level is .1 parts 
per million, the average daily content in 
midtown Manhattan often exceeds 15 
parts per million during business hours. 
The oxidants component in clean, dry 
air near sea level is .02 parts per mil- 
lion; the average daily content at East 
1ł21st Street in Manhattan is .04 ppm’s. 
As compared to .001 parts per million of 
nitrogen oxide in clean, dry air near sea 
level, the average daily content at East 
121st Street is 109 ppm’s. And the com- 
parative figures for sulfur dioxide are 
.0002 ppm’s in clean dry sea level air 
and 111 ppm’s at East 12Ist Street. 
Finally, suspended particulates average 
124 micrograms per cubic meter in Man- 
hattan’s air. 

These statistics are not unique. Nor 
are they unusual. Anyone who has trav- 
eled through Gary, Ind., Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, or a hundred other 
cities, has seen the layer of smog over- 
hanging their skylines. Anyone who suf- 
fers from emphysema or asthma or bron- 
chitis has experienced the agonies of 
polluted air. Anyone who has been 
caught in a tracffic jam, or who has 
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driven the streets of any town or city, 
has been subjected to some of the over 
90 million tons of contaminants spewed 
forth from automobile exhaust systems. 

It is time for the Congress to insure 
the sanctity of our environment for all 
Americans—to those alive now, and 
those to be born in the future. A Joint 
Committee on the Environment is an 
eras first step toward reaching that 
goal. 

Mr. MINISH, Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of House Joint Resolution 1117 
to establish a Joint Committee on the 
Environment and Technology. I am a 
sponsor of House Resolution 947 provid- 
ing for a standing Committee on the En- 
vironment in the House of Representa- 
tives. Although I believe a standing com- 
mittee on the subject of the environment 
would be preferable in view of its leg- 
islative power, I support the joint com- 
mittee resolution as a worthwhile step 
toward developing the information and 
expertise so necessary to deal effectively 
with the environmental crisis. 

The Joint Committee on Environment 
and Technology would consist of 19 
Members of the Senate to be chosen by 
the President of the Senate and 21 Mem- 
bers of the House to be chosen by the 
Speaker. The chairmanship would alter- 
nate between the two Houses, with the 
vice chairman representing the other 
body of Congress. The joint committee 
would be charged with conducting a con- 
tinuing study of the environment and 
making recommendations to the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress must 
make a full commitment to solve the 
problems of pollution and technology. 
This commitment is necessary now if our 
children are to joy a cleaner, safer, and 
more pleasant Nation in which to live, 
grow, and prosper. Developing an inde- 
pendent and reliable source of infor- 
mation is one essential ingredient of our 
attack on every type of pollution, For 
this reason, I urge overwhelming support 
for the Joint Committee on Environment 
and Technology. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Chairman, as a co- 
sponsor of a resolution identical to the 
one before us, I would like to express to 
this body my wholehearted support for 
the creation of the Joint Committee on 
Environment and Technology. 

I share with all Members of the House 
a deep concern over the impending 
threat to our society if present polluting 
practices are permitted to continue. 
While I firmly believe the pollution prob- 
lems can best be solved at the local 
level—their source—the Federal Gov- 
ernment can and should provide encour- 
agement, guidelines, technical assist- 
ance and funds. To provide this as- 
sistance and insure a coordinated and 
meaningful effort to control pollution, 
the Congress finds itself in the position 
of writing legislation and guidelines. Due 
to the fact that at least a dozen commit- 
tees handle environmental legislation, 
efforts are piecemeal and have resulted 
in duplication, omission, and contradic- 
tion. 

A comprehensive overview of the pol- 
lution problem and comparative evalua- 
tion of the seriousness of component 
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problems are not possible with oversight 
spread among several committees. 
Therefore, I believe one very important 
step that Congress must take is to reor- 
ganize itself in preparation for the task 
ahead. 

Scientists today are providing us with 
estimates of from 35 to 100 years as the 
time remaining for life on earth. We are 
close to becoming the first nation in the 
history of the world to commit suicide 
by progress. Public officials bear the re- 
sponsibility of preventing that suicide 
because it is the decisions we make that 
lead, step by step, toward or away. from 
the precipice. Bearing this responsibility 
in mind, Congress must be provided the 
best information and be able to come up 
with the best solutions to the problem. 

I, personally, would consider the prod- 
uct of the efforts of such a joint commit- 
tee to be of inestimable value to me in my 
consideration of the overall problem and 
corrective legislation. For these reasons, 
I joined with my colleagues in sponsor- 
ing this bill and urge your favorable vote 
on this matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of House Joint 
Resolution 1117 to create a Joint Com- 
mittee on Environment. Clearly such ac- 
tion can serve to indicate our interest in 
solving the crucial problems in this area, 
and also activate further efforts to deal 
in a specific and meaningful manner with 
these issues. The promptness with which 
the Committee on Rules, on which I have 
the honor to serve, scheduled hearings 
and granted a rule making it in order 
to consider this bill today indicates the 
high priority which we felt it should 
have. 

I earnestly hope that the committee 
will live up to the high hopes which we 
all have of producing creative and con- 
structive action in the area of the en- 
vironment. 

As chairman of the House Republican 
conference, I also wish today and in en- 
suing days to call the attention of the 
Members of the House to the sustained 
and continuous efforts of Republican 
Members to mobilize public support for 
critically needed environmental legisla- 
tion. 

One of those who has been in the fore- 
front of this battle, even prior to his 
election to the Congress in 1949, is the 
distinguished ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Interior, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, JOHN P. SAYLOR. 
His support for the environmental cause 
has never lagged and today he is one of 
the strong proponents of the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s environmental legislation. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
gentleman’s recent speech to the student 
body at Pennsylvania State University, 
in which he stated: 

There is one more charge which I want to 
deal with in short fashion: the indictment 
of the present Administration for its activi- 
ties in the anti-pollution battle is, to use 
the kindest word possible, unintelligent. 

The protection of America’s natural and 
national environment has been the concern 
of a great many congressmen of both parties 
for a long time. Only since President Nixon’s 
election has the environmental concern be- 
come a truly national issue. 
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Because the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania’s speech to the student body at 
Pennsylvania State University warrants 
public attention, I include it in the body 
of the Recorp following my remarks, 
along with his speech to the Johnstown 
branch of the AAUW: 


Our NATION’s ENVIRONMENT: Ir NEEDS 
Your HELP 


(By Hon. JoHN P. Saytor) 


Madam Chairman, Ladies and guests. 
Your request for this speech seemed rela- 
tively innocent when it was delivered some- 
time ago. You asked me to tell you, “What 
can we do to protect the nation’s environ- 
ment?” 

Upon reflection, I realized that I had been 
asked to address a group that is universally 
known as expert in the field of getting things 
done, with or without the advice of a male. 
Although I hesitate advising you, I will try 
to challenge you in the next few minutes 
about the gravest set of problems that con- 
front the nation. 

I say “challenge” advisedly. I do not be- 
lieve this country of ours is capable of solv- 
ing the problems of the environment unless 
you, the women of America, take it upon 
yourselves to start a crusade for the protec- 
tion of our natural and national heritage. 

There is precedent for such a crusade. The 
most important crusade ever to overwhelm 
this country was that which gained women 
the right to vote. In fact, this year will mark 
the fiftieth anniversary of the nineteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. But when 
I mention a new crusade for the enyiron- 
ment, we might coin a new phrase: The 
Women’s Benevolent Crusade to Assure Our 
Children a Future. There is a profound dif- 
ference between the atmosphere now and 
that of fifty years ago. 

During the crusade for the vote, there was 
time. Time spelled with a big “T.” 

There is little time now. 

Any crusade is already ten years late in 
starting. 

Any crusade is in jeopardy before it begins. 

I probably sound like one of those strange 
people who parade around with signs pre- 
dicting the end of the world. Perhaps such 
individuals are pathetic in our sophisticated 
eyes, but rarely do we doubt their sincerity. 
I feel like one of those people now with re- 
gard to our environment. My sign reads: 

Does anyone care? 

Will anyone act? 

Is there time? 

The field is already full of the professional 
doomsayers when it comes to the environ- 
ment. And why? Because there is indeed 
cause for concern. 

Perhaps some of you watched the Johnny 
Carson show on January fifth. For one solid 
hour, a well known biologist horrified twelve 
million American television viewers with ex- 
amples and prognostications about the 
plight of our environment. His performance 
was enough to curl the hair—or straighten 
the hair. Professor Ehrlich’s message, in 
brief, was this: We will not solve the press- 
ing problems of pollution in this or any 
decade. We are doomed. 

Now, some of us in Congress have been 
making less dramatic predictions on that 
order for a number of years and I welcome 
the good professor to what we call the Na- 
tional Environmental Minuteman Club. If 
he can accomplish the nearly impossible— 
waking up the American people to theirs, 
ours, everyone’s environmental problems— 
then, frankly, I do not care who gets the 
credit. 

If ...if... the American people can be 
aroused, then we can, I repeat, we can make 
& significant contribution toward cleaning 
up and protecting our environment. And it 
can be done during the decade of the 1970's! 
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Now that the Second Session of the 91st 
Congress has convened, be prepared to hear 
@ new tone of urgency in Congressional pro- 
nouncenients, predictions and promises con- 
cerning the environment. A decade’s begin- 
ning is cause enough for such statements, but 
for the start of the Seventies, you can expect 
a virtual flood of comment that will depress 
you for their gloominess and—at the same 
time—excite you with their promise. 

The “in” word is environment. You will 
hear it ad infinitum. According to the dic- 
tionary, environment is something that sur- 
rounds and Congressmen will be talking 
about all conditions that have a bearing on 
the quality of our lives. And what does not? 

As one of those in the Congress responsible 
for the term—the environmental decade—I 
appreciate this opportunity to express some 
hard truths about the momentous job facing 
the nation. 

Right away, I have to admit that I am one 
of those who is very uneasy over the poten- 
tial for the protection of the quality of life 
for our children and our children’s children. 
In fact, I will make a prediction: 

If, in the next ten years, our nation does 
not begin a massive repair job on the envi- 
ronment to offset the damage done in the 
past fifty years, the following fifty years will 
not be worth worrying about! 

Hard words? Not really. Think for a mo- 
ment about your personal confrontations 
with pollution: concern about what is safe 
to feed your family, smarting eyes during 
your trips to any major city, the quality of 
the water you drink. 

It boils down to this—and we have to make 
an admission: we are at war—with ourselves, 
The question is: Who will win the war? Who 
will lose the war? No graver mistake could 
be made than to think that man—because of 
his own wit and wisdom—is immune from 
taking the path toward extinction. 

The path of history is littered with the 
bones of dead states and fallen empires most 
of which rotted out before they were over- 
whelmed. And they were not, in most cases, 
promptly replaced by something better. It 
no longer takes an expert or even a perceptive 
layman to see that much of the quality of 
our environment has been rotted out. Yet 
we find that the forces of decay are still at 
work. 

We live in a society that has rarely worried 
about the environmental or ecological costs 
of—“progress.” 

We are paying now. Little by little and day 
by day, we are realizing that... some- 
thing... has to be done to put a stop 
to the pollution of our national and natural 
heritage. The reason is obvious: man himself 
has become the endangered species, So the 
goal in the Environmental Decade is to do 
that something to reverse our lemming-like 
rush to oblivion, 

We must win the war with ourselves, 

It will take a national commitment. 

It will involve individual citizen action. 

And time is running out. 

In summary form—here are the specific 
and largest problem areas we face. 

First, water: Today every river system in 
America suffers in some degree from pollu- 
tion. Industrial discharges, both treated and 
untreated, into our rivers and streams equal 
the raw sewage from almost 170 million peo- 
ple. The sources of usable water are running 
out. 

The Department of the Interior reports 
that more than 15 million fish were killed 
last year by municipal and industrial wastes, 
which totaled over 18 billion gallons. By 1975, 
a growing population and increasing urban- 
ization rate will require from $30 to $50 bil- 
lion for municipal sewerage systems, indus- 
trial waste treatment facilities, separation of 
combined storm and sanitary sewers, and for 
research and development of pollution con- 
trol methods. 
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Rivers and lakes receive great quanti- 
ties of industrial chemicals, debris, pollu- 
tants, and oil and these things kill fish and 
pose hazards to human, animal and micro- 
biologic life. Some of our best fresh water 
fish have become almost extinct. 

The sign which reads, “Polluted Water” 
has become all too familiar on the beaches 
and rivers of this Nation. One recent study 
indicated that about thirty percent of the 
Nation’s public drinking water systems may 
fall below Federal standards. 

Sometimes there is too much water—some- 
times too little—sometimes it is too dirty to 
use. But the basic problem is that we do 
not properly manage the water resources we 
have. 

Second, air: Air pollution thickens our 
skies, offends our senses, obscures our visi- 
bility, costs us money, destroys plants and 
property, sickens and kills people—and it is 
getting worse. 

How much worse? A recent study by a 
scientist at Penn State has proved beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that air pollution is 
changing the weather! Consider what this 
means for all of life. 

Industrial chimneys in the United States 
pour thirty-seven million tons of sulfur di- 
oxide into the air every year. Over ninety 
million autos add sixty-six million tons of 
carbon monoxide, Electrical incinerators pro- 
duced another five million tons to help foul 
the air. These gases kill or stunt plants, af- 
fect human nerves, causing irritation and de- 
creasing normal brain function, damage 
buildings and personal property, and leave a 
depressing, sometimes even fatal, pall over 
the urban landscape. 

Since 1860, the carbon dioxide content of 
the atmosphere has increased fourteen per- 
cent, thus reducing oxygen regeneration and 
adversely affecting the process of photosyn- 
thesis whereby all plants require oxygen and 
sunlight to grow. 

Another recent analysis shows that by sim- 
ply walking the streets of New York City for 
& day, a person would breathe in the toxic 
equivalent of close to two packs of cigarettes. 

There is not a major metropolitan area in 
the United States without an air pollution 
problem; by 1980, this nation’s urban popu- 
lation will increase by a third, the number 
of motor vehicles will increase by forty per- 
cent, and our demands for energy by fifty 
percent. 

Third, solid wastes: We are surrounded by 
junk, and we do not know what to do with 
it. 

We produce and discard each day millions 
of tons of garbage, rubbish, automobile 
hulks, abandoned refrigerators, slaughter- 
house refuse. Each year this waste is enough 
to fill the Panama Canal four times over. It 
mars the landscape, breeds disease-carrying 
insects and rodents, and mucb of it finds its 
way into our air and water. 

The American consumer actually consumes 
very little. He merely uses things and he 
never really disposes of them. They survive 
in some form. A good example is the nearly 
indestructible aluminum can, produced in 
the United States at an annual rate of forty- 
eight billion. The rate for bottles and jars 
is twenty-eight billion per year. 

By the year 2000, 270 million Americans 
will live in urban environments; as it is, 70 
percent of the population lives on 2 percent 
of the land. When coupled with the fact 
that the average American's annual output of 
1,800 pounds of solid waste—five pounds a 
day—is rising at a rate of 4 percent a year, 
the outlook for waste disposal is indeed 
bleak. 

And here is the big question: disposal al- 
ready costs us four and a half billion dollars 
a year. What will it cost next year, or the 
year after, or in the year 2000? 

A friend of mine has suggested that there 
might be a silver lining to the solid waste 
cloud: he says that at the present rate of 
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growth of the junk piles, we should soon be 
able to live atop them, thus above the air 
pollution, and thereby providing us with the 
ability to feel clean water when it rains. 

Fourth, population: When you boil the 
environmental problem down to the basic 
element, the problem is one of space. There 
are simply more and more people contending 
for less and less space and rapidly diminish- 
ing natural resources. I am not going to give 
you a warmed over version of the Malthusian 
doctrine, but I will give you just a few sta- 
tistics to chew on which may add impetus to 
your concern with the environment. 

It has been estimated that the human 
population of 6000 B.C. was about five mil- 
lion people, taking perhaps one million years 
to get there from two and a half million. The 
population did not reach 500 million until 
almost 8,000 years later—about 1650 A.D. 
This means it doubled roughly once every 
thousand years or so. It reached a billion 
people around 1850, doubling in some 200 
years. 

It took only 80 years or so for the next 
doubling, as the population reached two bil- 
lion around 1930. We have not completed 
the next doubling to four billion yet, but we 
now have well over three billion people. The 
doubling time at present seems to be about 
37 years. 

Thirty-seven years! What kind of a fu- 
ture—one you personally can contemplate— 
will that make for your children? 

Water pollution, air pollution, waste dis- 
posal, the population explosion—you have 
heard about these problems for years. So 
what is new? 

Nothing is new about the problems, it is 
only that we are beginning to see—in our 
everyday lives—the effects. In the pursuit of 
progress, man has put strontium ninety in 
his bones, iodine 131 in his thyroid, D.D.T. in 
his fat, and asbestos in his lungs. Now there 
is a killing rate of progress. 

Today, pollution adversely affects the qual- 
ity of our individual lives. In the not too dis- 
tant future—unless something is done—pol- 
lution may affect the very duration of our 
lives. 

The role of Congress in cleaning-up Amer- 
ica’s environmental mess is critical. Recog- 
nizing this at long last, over 200 Congress- 
men have taken the following pledge regard- 
ing action for the next decade: 

I pledge that I shall work to identify and 
overcome all that degrades our earth, our 
skies, our water, and the living things there- 
in, so that the end of the environmental dec- 
ade of the 1970’s may see our environment 
immeasurably better than at the beginning. 

Brave words! But you know as well as I 
do that to translate these congressional words 
into government action is going to cost—and 
cost plenty. 

The Congress of the United States cannot 
wave a magic wand and create money to do 
the job required. Federal, State, and local 
government money is your money. Frankly, 
I estimate that it is going to take between 
50 and 75 billion dollars of your money to do 
the job right. The only way—absolutely the 
only way—the amounts of money can be 
spent by Congress, the States, and at the 
local levels of government is if there is a 
solid and massive amount of public support. 

Most of you have probably heard about 
the Gallup poll conducted for the National 
Wildlife Federation to learn whether or not 
there is a base upon which to build massive 
public support. In general, the polls (two 
were taken in 1969) indicate that the public 
is growing increasingly impatient with those 
whose actions degrade our environment, and 
that the public is prepared to assume a 
substantial burden of the costs of improving 
the situation, 

However, buried among the glowing sta- 
tistics that have led to false optimism on 
the part of a large number of the nation’s 
leaders, is a group of numbers of which you 
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should be aware. Given the public’s concern 
over the environment, what, directly, are 
they willing to do about improving it? 

People were asked if they personally would 
be willing to accept a $200 a year increase 
in their families’ total living expenses in 
order to clean up the natural environment. 

Sixty-five percent rejected the proposition. 
Sixty-five percent said “no!” 

Very well. Maybe $200 per year, per family 
is too much, The results of the same ques- 
tion but with a reduced amount of $100 per 
year: Fifty-six percent said “No!” 

Very well. Maybe $100 per year, per family 
is too much, The results of the same question 
but with a reduced amount of $50 per year: 
Forty-seven percent said “no!” 

When the dollar amount per family, per 
year, was reduced to twenty dollars a year— 
TWENTY DOLLARS A YEAR—then and only 
then did the national sample show that fifty- 
five percent of the people were willing to do 
something about their environment. 

I ask you now—how much do you think 
twenty dollars per year, per family, will buy 
in the campaign to make a significant dent 
in the nation’s environmental mess? 

Not much! 

Not much at all! 

Is it not obvious now? The public's attitude 
about the magnitude of the environmental 
mess has to change. This is where you come 
in. I might go so far as to say to that if 
you, the women of America, do not come into 
the picture at this point, then nothing— 
nothing of significance—is going to be done 
to protect our children’s future. 

The Johnstown Branch of the American 
Association of University Women has indi- 
cated its willingness to do something about 
the environment. Your study topic for the 
next two years is “conservation.” I hope you 
will expand your two-year concern with con- 
servation and environment-related issues to 
the length of the decade. 

In my opinion, you will have to do more 
than study the problems. You will have to 
act. In fact, and I hesitate to say it, I hope 
this organization of lovely ladies will become 
& militant organization for the preservation 
and protection of the environment, 

You will have to dramatize your concern. 
You will have to convince your neighbors. 
You will have to work long hours. You will, 
in short, have to dedicate yourselves to sav- 
ing the environment. 

I have cited examples and statistics that 
deal with the national picture. But consider 
this: the national picture is made up of 
thousands upon thousands of local pollution 
problems. Pollution is not somebody else’s 
problem—no area is pollution-free—pollution 
is first and foremost a neighborhood, com- 
munity, and county problem—then it is a 
State and federal problem. 

The conservation you study must not be 
just the classic conservation of protection 
and development, but a creative conserva- 
tion of restoration, improvement, and in- 
novation. Your concern should not be with 
nature alone, but with the total relation 
between man and the world around him. 

You must become discriminating critics, 
asking hard questions about local public 
works projects, including road and dam 
building, real estate development, and even 
fishing, hunting, and camping sites. 

You will have to ask these questions of 
your local government: 

What is desirable? 

Does it bring serenity, beauty, and quiet? 

Or does it bring noise, clutter, pollution 
and congestion? 

You will be required to find alternatives. 
Before a swamp is filled, a stream dammed, 
a road built, an airport sited, or a power 
plant constructed, all the options must be 
weighed. 

This total approach to the environment is 
marked by a realization that pollution con- 
trol is necessary not for man’s enjoyment 
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alone, but also for his survival. It r 

that in our interdependent system, plant life 
helps to renew the air, the air helps purify 
the water, and the water irrigates plant life. 
Damage to one facet of the system can throw 
the whole ecological system off balance. 

Alternatives and solutions will be found 
through community-wide planning; good 
zoning ordinances; strongly enforced, effec- 
tive conservation agencies; modern methods 
of solid waste disposal; adequate open space 
for playgrounds and recreational areas; pro- 
tection of water courses and wildlife; trail 
systems for walking; conservative education 
in the public schools, and naturally, a proper 
individual code of conduct towards the cn- 
vironment. 

Getting all this across to your neighbors 
and friends is going to be a tall order. I hope 
you will enlist the aid of the news media 
and bring the other women’s organizations 
into the battle. 

The goal of this personal, direct, involve- 
ment with the environment at the local level 
is to create a community feeling for the en- 
vironment. With that accomplished we can 
put the He to the statistics which show that 
people are not willing to pay to have an im- 
proved environment. 

In the end, control and reduction of the 
pollution of our environment is going to be 
expensive. We in the Congress are counting 
on you to develop the grassroots campaign 
that will make it possible to attack the prob- 
lems from yet another level. But keep this in 
mind; environmental improvement and pres- 
ervation is not something that is going to 
filter down to you from the Federal or State 
governments; it is something that will he a 
joint effort. 

I wish to conclude with the words of a cur- 
rently popular song which expresses, simply 
and with great force, what is at stake in the 
battle to save man's environment: 


This land is your land, 
This land is my land, 
From California to the New York Island, 
From the Redwood Forests to the Gulf 
Stream waters, 
This land belongs to you and me. 
Who else will take care of it? 
Thank you 


THE ENVIRONMENT: Your ATTITUDE Is 
CRITICAL 


(By Hon. JOHN P, SAYLor) 


Thanks and acknowledgments. 

I will admit to having approached this 
audience with some degree of hesitancy, I 
have been in the business of trying to do 
something about the protection of the Na- 
tion’s natural and human environment for 
a long, long time and I was not exactly sure 
how a group of newcomers to the conserva- 
tion battle would react to an “old grad” 
conservationist. 

Fighting the establishment, or as some 
people have said, tilting with conservation 
windmills, is not, I repeat, is not a new 
phenomenon. 

You see before you one who bears a num- 
ber of political scars from battles fought on 
behalf of wildlife, clean rivers, proper solid 
waste disposal, acid mine drainage abate- 
ment, strip mine control and land restora- 
tion, in short, battles to Improve the quality 
of life. 

The current issue of Playboy magazine con- 
tains a cartoon which is appropos a part of 
my feelings on approaching the so-called 
“Now Generation.” 

In the cartoon, a potbellied father is shown 
standing out-of-doors next to his long-haired 
son, admiring the most beautiful sunset 
ever seen. The father says to the son, “what 
a glorious sunset! And you complain about 
the kind of world I've given you.” 

Granted, my generation cannot claim to 
give you a sunset. We cannot lay claim to 
being able to pass on to you any of nature’s 
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wonders. They were there for us to use—and 
misuse. You will also have the choice of how 
to use the gifts of nature. 

Implied in the cartoon, and in far too 
much of the literature of the activist envi- 
ronmentalist of today, is the indictment that 
the current generation is passing-on some- 
thing befouled, something dirty, something 
unfixable, something, that is, different than 
what was passed on to us. 

I am not going to make any excuse for the 
spollation of our planet. And I am not going 
to whimper that you do not deserve any 
better than I got. All I am trying to do is 
point out that in addition to receiving the 
polluted planet, you also inherit something 
else from your elders. 

My very good friend, Dr. Eric Walker, the 
past president of the university, recently 
pointed out a few of the positive things your 
generation stands to inherit. Of our genera- 
tions, Dr. Walker noted: 

These are the people who within just five 
decades, increased life expectancy by about 
50%—who while cutting the working day 
by a third, have more than doubled per 
capita output. 

These are the people who have given you 
a healthier world than they found. And be- 
cause of this you no longer have to fear epi- 
demics of fiu, typhus, diptheria, smallpox, 
scarlet fever, measles or mumps. And the 
dreaded polio is no longer a medical threat, 
while tuberculosis is almost unheard of. 

These are the people who lived through 
history’s worst depression, fought history’s 
grisliest war, and when over, had the com- 
passion to rebuild that which they had to 
destroy. 

Because they were materialistic, you will 
work fewer hours, learn more, have more 
leisure time, and travel to more distant 
places. The generations represented by your 
parents and grandparents, so easily dismissed 
by today’s revolutionary rhetoricians, have 
made a start in healing the scars of the earth 
and in fighting pollution and the destruction 
of our natural environment. 

They set into motion new laws giving con- 
servation new meaning. Why set aside lands, 
lakes, rivers and streams for you and your 
children to enjoy for years to come. Like it or 
not, these are the people you must work with 
to solve the problems facing your generation. 

Enough reminiscing. The long and short 
of it is that the price of progress has not 
been all bad. 

There is one more charge which I want to 
deal with in short fashion: the indictment 
of the present Administration for its activi- 
ties in the anti-pollution battle is, to use 
the kindest word possible, unintelligent. 

The protection of America’s natural and 
national environment has been the concern 
of a great many congressmen of both parties 
for a long time. Only since President Nixon's 
election has the environmental concern be- 
come a truly national issue. 

Irrespective of what the press and certain 
aspiring politicians are saying on the stump, 
this Administration has taken significant 
steps to improve the quality of life for all 
Americans. 

It has started the bandwagon rolling. 

The new Environmental Council for the 
coordination of the multitudinous activities 
of the agencies in the Federal Government 
that deal with pollution is a major, and long 
overdue step. 

The Administration’s order to Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies to clean-up their own 
backyards—with a specific timetable for 
compliance—is another significant, long 
overdue, and far-reaching step in the direc- 
tion of pollution abatement. 

Just last week the President formed the 
National Industrial Pollution Control Coun- 
cil and ordered it to present workable plans 
in order for the Federal Government and 
industry to work together to clean-up the 
environment. 
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I know, you might say, just more estab- 
lishment window dressing. 

Say what you please, but finally, the Gov- 
ernment is ahead of the critics in that some- 
thing is being done to attack the root of the 
problem of pollution. The focus of the new 
Council will be to come-up with industry 
solutions to the problems industry has in 
part created. 

On the legal front, the Administration 
has, and is, taking polluters to court. This 
activity will be stepped up in the months to 
come, 

We are witnessing the opening of a whole 
new field of law—environmental law. In the 
action decade of the 1970’s we will determine 
whether or not the people, through their 
government, have the capacity amd courage 
to halt the degradation of the environment 
by using the system of laws. 

From oil spill damage suits to protection 
of bird sanctuaries ... from protection of 
the Alaskan wolves and the ecology of our 
forty-ninth state threatened by oil develop- 
ment .... from the building of new sewage 
treatment plants to a shift in policy on nu- 
clear power plants to a shift in policy on 
nuclear power plant siting ... the Federal 
Government is beginning to move in the 
right direction. 

One might add—and it is about time! 

Sure it is. After years in the legislative 
wilderness, after conservation was on the 
back burner, after years of neglect and lack 
of status, things are happening at the na- 
ture and environment stand today. 

We have a beginning. We are started. We 
are moving. We need help. 

And where will the citizens of the United 
States get that help? 

Part of the answer to that question is 
found right here at Penn State. Research is 
critical to saving the environment from the 
ravages of our compulsive drive for expand- 
ing and improving the production-consump- 
tion cycle. 

I want to add an aside to that statement 
immediately: Money from the Federal Goy- 
ernment is not the single, most important, 
item on the agenda for saving the environ- 
ment. I will return to this point later. 

I will mention only a few of the earth- 
saving research projects underway at the 
University, all of which hold great promise 
for the future. It would be impossible to 
list them all, 

In line with the new emphasis on the de- 
velopment of a recycling technology, re- 
searchers in the Department of Wood science 
& Technology are investigating the possibil- 
ities of putting wood bark to use rather than 
burning or dumping it. About 310,000 tons of 
bark are generated each year by major 
Pennsylvania lumber and paper mills. Con- 
sider the ecological savings if what has been 
considered a waste product becomes a use 
product. 

In related activity, but at the other end 
of the production spectrum, the College is 
studying the reusability of paper products. 
Almost no paper is reclaimed from municipal 
refuse although half of such refuse consists 
of paper products, Doubling the amount of 
waste paper re-used could save 15 million 
cords of wood per year of the annual growth 
of 15 million acres of timber land. 

Last month the College sent a piece of 
what seemed ordinary enough paper—except 
for one thing—30% of the content of that 
paper came from a city dump. 

Late last year I received the results of a 
series of highly technical studies on water 
and hydrologic behavior for Northern Penn- 
sylvania which, in time, will have an im- 
portant bearing on our State’s concept of 
water management in all its ramifications. 
Frankly, the studies were too technical for 
me, but one thing caught my attention 
which you will find of interest. 

Listed in the back of the reports were the 
resumes of the persons undertaking the study 
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—young graduate students with credentials 
that help to make this University an im- 
portant national center for research, 

The College of Agriculture is working on 
air pollution—using trees as a monitoring 
agent to determine the effects of air pollu- 
tion. They are studying various phases of the 
pesticide problem ... how pesticides are 
broken down by bacteria in soil and water 

. - the effects of pesticide residue on agri- 
cultural commodities . . . and studies of how 
pesticides can be converted without being 
harmful to agricultural lands and products. 

Research is also underway on the disposal 
and utilization of poultry and dairy ma- 
nure—they even have an experiment going 
to determine the effects of sewage and sludge 
spread on crop and forest lands. 

The Engineering School, the Biology De- 
partment, and the Land & Water Resources 
Institute, plus the Earth & Mineral Sciences 
School, and other parts of the University are 
engaged in numerous studies dealing with 
acid mine drainage. 

The list could go on and on, Penn State is, 
in the vernacular, where the environmental 
research action is. 

But research is only a small part of the 
picture one has to draw to preserve the en- 
vironment. In fact, we might say that cur- 
rent research to abate, control, or harness 
pollution is simply stop-gap action. 

If there are to be significant changes in 
the concepts underlying our understanding 
of nature and our relation to nature, a more 
fundamental job has to be done in the dis- 
cipline of education. 

I know there are faculty members who will 
write that comment down in a little black 
book, and remind me of it when the next 
appropriation bill for the Office of Education 
is being debated. Nevertheless, I want to 
point out that I am talking about something 
more fundamental than dollars for various 
experiments in social engineering. 

There has been talk of late about an en- 
vironmental “bill of rights’—I am one of 
those supporting a similar concept. But what 
earthly good will such legislation be if there 
is no understanding of it by those it is de- 
signed to benefit? 

In the grade school years of a students life, 
we have defined certain fundamental and 
traditional tenets about what constitutes a 
basic education. We expect every child to ac- 
quire a knowledge of democracy and our 
form of government. In fact, government is 
taught early in every school across the land. 

Similarly, we expect each child to ac- 
quire the rudiments of a cultural education, 
and whether it is Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
California, or Michigan history and culture, 
we agree that each child should know some- 
thing about his heritage. 

How can we have any hope for the future 
of our planet if children do not learn the 
rudiments of the natural sciences? 

In ‘a lecture last week, one of the leading 
figures in the current environmental move- 
ment, admitted that it was not until five or 
six years ago that educators even consid- 
ered teaching basic biology to grade school 
children. Years ago, in a rural economy, 
there was little need of formalized instruc- 
tion in the life sciences. One was a natural- 
ist because one had to be. 

With the shift to an urban-dominated 
society, we have a whole generation now, 
and one that is growing up, ignorant of the 
fundamentals of ecology. 

Lest you castigate me for that last re- 
mark, I will add that it was toned down 
from the comments of the leading biologist 
I referred to earlier. 

The point is that in order to effect a 
truly significant change in the habits of 
living that contribute to the pollution of 
the planet, we are going to have to impress 
en appreciation and awareness of the re- 
sponsibilities of living on this earth upon 
each generation. 
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I am proposing that ecology, biology, or 
some simplified combination thereof be 
made a basic part of our children’s educa- 
tion. In the years ahead, such knowledge 
will be no less important than learning gov- 
ernment or national heritage. 

This is a job for education and I do not 
think it needs a sputnik-type educational 
panic to get the program started. 

I have mentioned what has preceded your 
generation, some of what your Federal Goy- 
ernment is doing today, and some of what 
your University is doing in regards to en- 
vironmental clean up. And I have suggested 
at least one fundamental change needed in 
our educational process to prepare future 
generations to be better environmentalists 
than we are today. 

Now I come to the part of this 
which deals with the nitty gritty. What has 
all this to do with you? 

I do not know what you expected of your 
Earth-Week kick-off speaker. 

If you expected him to tell you to... 
man the barricades, burn down billboards, 
clog telephone lines, occupy buildings, beat- 
up policemen, carry signs and banners, stage 
sit-ins or sit-downs, wear gas-masks, and/ 
or other childish nonsense, all in the time of 
conservation .... then you will be disap- 
pointed. 

Very frankly, there is already too much of 
the revolutionary motif in the student en- 
vironmental movement to suit my tastes. 

You have two choices about the future and 
your individual impact on the nation's en- 
vironment as I see it. 

You can work to the limit of your ability 
and within the mental, physical, and time 
constraints of being students, to improve 
your capacity to affect the course of events 
in the next few years, which is, in my opin- 
ion, the constructive approach... . 

or you can take the childish approach and 


join the revolutionary underground and ac- 


complish nothing. I 
nothing. 

The revolutionary underground is not ded- 
icated to saving the environment! 

The price of revolution is destruction, 
plain and simple—not preservation, con- 
servation, or ecological balance. 

The events of April 15th on this campus 
prove nothing. What I do not understand 
is that intelligent students .. . those who 
are trying to get an education . . . get them- 
selves swept-up by the oratorical fervor of 
the new Hitlerites. 

One critic of today’s youth characterized 
your generation as being the first one in 
history to see itself from the outset as a 
herd, rather than as an aggregate of private 
persons who happen to be the same relative 
age. 

Such a description is overdrawn—for the 
majority. I do not buy it. But {tt is im- 
material whether or not I buy such a con- 
cept. 

The important question is if Middle 
America is buying that concept. I am very 
much afraid that that Is exactly what is 
happening with all the demonstrations, 
dramatizations and disruptions. 

Consider this: you cannot preserve, pro- 
tect, and improve the environment for the 
betterment of mankind without the active 
and willing support of those who presently 
make decisions, whether they be politicians, 
bureaucrats, or the voters. 

You must work within the system to 
affect the changes desired. Anything that 
creates opposition to such a goal is essen- 
tially counterproductive and doomed to 
failure. And we cannot afford failure. You 
do not need me to relate the horrors of the 
pollution crisis. We see it, smell it, taste it, 
and hear it everyday. 

This leads me to filling in the hole I 
created some time ago when I said that 
money was not the most important item of 
the environmental priority list. 
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For you, the most important single item 
on the priority list is your personal attitude 
toward the environment. 

Just for a minute, forget your role in the 
organized student environmental movement 
and project yourself down the road, one, 
two, three, or five years hence. That is, to the 
time when you are scratching for a living, 
deciding on how to vote, paying taxes, raising 
a family, beginning your careers, and the like. 

Consider what you, personally, desire, in 
the way of position, material accoutrements, 
and/or life style. Consider then what you, 
personally, will be willing to sacrifice in 
order to provide a better environment for 
everyone else. 

Today, at this moment, you may not be 
able to see the difference between desire and 
realism. 

I guarantee you that if you consider your 
future carefully, you will begin to see the 
paradoxes that beset most Americans 
today—especially as they the 
environment. 

Finally, I ask you to be realistic. As en- 
vironmentalists and conservationists, we are 
not fighting an overnight phenomenon in 
pollution, : 

We are fighting a whole tradition, a whole 
psychology, a whole fabric of life, grounded 
in the belief that man’s major purpose is to 
subjugate nature to his whims. 

As I see it, your job as students and beyond 
student life, is to bring Middle America 
around to the point where they too see the 
dangers facing their way of life if uncon- 
trolled pollution of the environment is al- 
lowed to continue. 

Such a task calls for reason more. than 
rhetoric. 

Such a task calls for criticism and correc- 
tion, not confrontation and crisis. 

Such a task calls for dedication for more 
than a day, a week, or even a college career. 
It calls for a commitment throughout life. 

What I ask you to give to the battle to 
protect and preserve our natural environment 
is your intelligence and commitment. 

That is all . . . but that is quite an order. 

Thank you, 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, TI rise 
in support of House Joint Resolution 
1117, to establish a Joint Committee on 
Environment and Technology. Some time 
ago I joined several of my colleagues in 
introducing an identical bill, House Joint 
Resolution 1120. I am pleased now that 
we in the House are taking steps to give 
the serious problem of environmental 
pollution the special attention that is 
desperately needed at this time. Our en- 
vironmental situation has literally be- 
come a matter of life and death, espe- 
cially for our children and grandchildren, 
who, as some experts tell us, may be 
among the last generation on earth if 
we do not act now to reverse the present 
trend of the depletion of our natural 
resources. 

It is important that we here in Con- 
gress recognize that our ecological sys- 
tem is so complex it needs to be consid- 
ered in its entirety, not piecemeal, as we 
have been doing up to now. The condi- 
tion of one segment of the environment 
affects all other segments of the ecolog- 
ical system. There is a need for us to 
consider the problem as a whole here 
in this House, and to chart a long-range 
legislative battle against all pollution. 
Establishment of a Joint Committee on 
Environment and Technology, backed 
up by its own staff of experts, will en- 
able members of both the Senate and the 
House to concentrate more thoroughly on 
the complex problems involved in the 
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task of preserving the condition of a 
healthy life here on earth. 

I might say I have also joined in spon- 
soring legislation to establish a stand- 
ing Committee on the Environment here 
in the House, to which all environmental 
legislation would be referred. Perhaps 
enactment of House Joint Resolution 
1117, if it is concurred in promptly by the 
Senate, will render this other legislation 
unnecessary. But we desperately need 
one committee or the other, preferably, 
I believe, a standing committee in each 
body, which would have far more legis- 
lative muscle. I do hope, however, that 
we can move swiftly to get one or the 
other of these measures into operation. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) there is 
hereby established a joint congressional 
committee which shall be known as the Joint 
Committee on Environment and Technology 
(hereinafter referred to as the “committee’’) 
consisting of nineteen Members of the Sen- 
ate to be designated by the President of the 
Senate, and twenty-one Members of the 
House of Representatives to be designated 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives as follows: 

(1) one Senator from the majority party, 
and one Member of the House of Represent- 
atives from the majority party; 

(2) two Senators who are members of the 
Committee on Agriculture; and two Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives who 
are members of the Committee on 
Agriculture; 

(3) two Senators who are members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency; and 
two Members of the House of Representa- 
tives who are members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency; 

(4) two Senators who are members of the 
Committee on Commerce; and two Members 
of the House of Representatives who are 
members of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce; 

(5) two Senators who are members of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs; 
and two Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who are members of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs; 

(6) two Senators who are members of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare; and 
two Members of the House of Representatives 
who are members of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor; 

(7) two Senators who are members of the 
Committee on Public Works; and two Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives who are 
members of the Committee on Public Works; 

(8) two Senators who are members of the 
Committee on Government Operations; and 
two Members of the House of Representatives 
who are members of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations; 

(9) two Senators who are members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy; and two 
Members of the House of Representatives who 
are members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy; 

(10) two Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who are members of the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries; and 

(11) two Senators who are members of the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences; and two Members of the House of 
Representatives who are members of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 

Of the two Members appointed from each 
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committee under clauses (2) through (11) 
of this subsection, one Member shall be from 
the majority party, and one shall be from the 
minority party. 

(b) The committee shall select a chairman 
and a vice chairman from among its mem- 
bers, at the beginning of each Congress. The 
vice chairman shall act in the place and 
stead of the chairman in the absence of the 
chairman. The chairmanship shall alternate 
between the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives with each Congress, and the chairman 
shall be selected by members from that House 
entitled to the chairmanship. The vice chair- 
man shall be chosen from the House other 
than that of the chairman by the Members 
of that House. The committee may establish 
such subcommittees as it deems necessary 
and appropriate to carry out the purposes 
of this joint resolution. 

(c) Vacancies in the membership of the 
committee shall not affect the authority of 
the remaining members to execute the func- 
tions of the committee. Vacancies shall be 
filled in the same manner as original ap- 
pointments are made. 

(a) A majority of the members of the com- 
mittee shall constitute a quorum thereof for 
the transaction of business, except that the 
committee may fix a lesser number as a 
quorum for the purpose of taking testimony. 

(e) The committee shall keep a complete 
record of all committee actions, including a 
record of the votes on any question on which 
a record vote is demanded. All committee 
records, data, charts, and files shall be the 
property of the committee and shall be kept 
in the offices of the committee or such other 
places as the committee may direct. 

(f) No legislative measure shall be referred 
to the committee, and it shall have no au- 
thority to report any such measure to the 
Senate or to the House of Representatives. 

Sec, 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
committee— 

(1) to conduct a continuing comprehen- 
sive study and review of the character and 
extent of environmental and technological 
changes that may occur in the future and 
their effect on population, communities, and 
industries, including but not limited to the 
effects of such changes on the need for pub- 
lic and private planning and investment in 
housing, water resources (including oceanog- 
raphy), pollution control, food supplies, ed- 
ucation, automation affecting interstate 
commerce, fish and wildlife, forestry, mining, 
conimunications, transportation, power sup- 
plies, welfare, and other services and facili- 
ties; 

(2) to study methods of using all prac- 
ticable means and measures, including finan- 
cial and technical assistance, in a manner 
calculated to foster, promote, create, and 
maintain conditions under which man and 
nature can exist in harmony, and fulfill the 
social, economic, and other requirements of 
present and future generations of Ameri- 
cans; 

(3) to develop policies that would encour- 
age maximum private investment in means 
of improving environmental quality; and 

(4) to review any recommendations made 
by the President (including the environ- 
mental quality report required to be sub- 
mitted pursuant to section 201 of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969) 
relating to environmental policy. 

(b) The environmental quality report re- 
quired to be submitted pursuant to section 
201 of the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969 shall, when transmitted to Con- 
gress, be referred to the committee, which 
shall, as soon as practicable thereafter, hold 
hearings with respect to such report. 

(c) On or before the last day of Decem- 
ber of each year, the committee shall submit 
to the Senate and to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for reference to the appropriate 
standing committees an annual report on 
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the studies, reviews, and other projects un- 
dertaken by it, together with its recom- 
mendations. The committee may make such 
interim reports to the appropriate standing 
committees of the Congress prior to such 
annual report as it deems advisable. 

(d) In carrying out its functions and 
duties the committee shall avoid unneces- 
sary duplication with any investigation un- 
dertaken by any other joint committee, or 
by any standing committee of the Senate or 
of the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purposes of this joint 
Tesolution, the committee is authorized, as it 
deems advisable (1) to make such expendi- 
tures; (2) to hold such hearings; (3) to sit 
and act at such times and places during the 
sessions, recesses, and adjournment periods 
of the Senate and of the House of Represent- 
atives; and (4) to employ and fix the com- 
pensation of technical, clerical, and other as- 
sistants and consultants. Persons employed 
under authority of this subsection shall be 
employed without regard to political affilia- 
tions and solely on the basis of fitness to 
perform the duties for which employed. 

(b) With the prior. consent of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned, the committee 
may (1) utilize the services, information, and 
facilities of the General Accounting Office or 
any department or agency in the executive 
branch of the Government, and (2) employ 
on a reimbursable basis or otherwise the serv- 
ices of such personnel of any such depart- 
ment or agency as it deems advisable. With 
the consent of any other committee of the 
Congress, or any subcommittee thereof, the 
committee may utilize the facilities and the 
services of the staff of such other committee 
or subcommittee whenever the chairman of 
the committee determines that such action 
is necessary and appropriate. 

Sec, 4. To enable the committee to exercise 
its powers, functions, and duties under this 
joint resolution, there are authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year such sums 
as may be necessary to be disbursed by the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives on 
vouchers signed by the chairman or vice 
chairman of the committee. 


Mr, SISK (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the joint resolution be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. DADDARIO 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dapparro: Page 
1, lines 4 and 56, strike out “on Environment 
and Technology” and insert in lieu thereof 
“on the Environment”. 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
have two amendments and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be considered en 
bloc. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
have the chance to hear the second 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the second amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dapparro: On 
page 5, line 4, strike out “and technological". 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to ask 
the gentlemen from Connecticut a ques- 
tion about the amendment. The first 
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amendment, the changing of the title, 
I really have no objection to, but as to 
the second one, where the gentleman 
curtails the powers of the committee by 
limiting it only to environmental 
changes and not technological changes, 
we might be limiting the committee, and 
before I would waive objection to the 
unanimous consent, I would like to hear 
the gentleman respond as to just what is 
the intent of the second amendment. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
unanimous consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Connecticut is now recognized for 5 min- 
utes on the first amendment. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I rec- 
ognize the very real and urgent issues 
confronting the people of this country 
and, indeed, the world, which arise from 
the deterioration of the environment. 
They are, in my judgment, problems of 
the first magnitude—perhaps overshad- 
owing all others. 

For this reason I shall support House 
Joint Resolution 1117. 

I offer amendments to the resolution 
with regard to the inclusion of the area 
of technology along with that of the en- 
vironment. I do not believe that these 
two are susceptible to isolation. ‘“‘Tech- 
nology” should be eliminated from the 
bill, at least so far as its specific language 
is concerned. 

When House Joint Resolution 1117 was 
first formulated I indicated my views on 
this matter to the distinguished majority 
leader, Mr. Albert, who cosponsors the 
bill. I also appeared before the Rules 
Committee during hearings on the bill 
to reiterate the reservations I have con- 
cerning it. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not contend that 
technology and its applications have no 
connection or association with environ- 
mental problems. Quite the contrary. 
Technological application has had a 
marked influence on the environment— 
and has enormous significance for the 
future of our environmental quality, both 
good and bad. 

The point is that technciogy is only 
one element in the environmental equa- 
tion and is no more influential or deter- 
minative than a number of other ele- 
ments—such as economic, political, legal, 
sociological, and philosophical factors. 
Scarcely a single environmental blight, 
if any, exists which is not a product of 
a combination of these factors. In most 
cases they are all involved. 

To single out technology, then, as the 
only, or chief contributor to environ- 
mental concerns is a distortion of reality. 

It is not technology, for example, which 
is chiefly responsible for retaining our 
auto smog-and-jam syndrome. It is pri- 
marily economics. It is not technology 
which is responsible for our ocean oil 
spills, but a political weakness which has 
prevented the imposition of adequate 
safeguards. It is not technology which 
stands as the chief culprit in the pesticide 
dilemma; that is largely the result of 
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sociological policies and demands. Nor 
will technological improvements, alone, 
solve such problems. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another reason 
why technology should not be made an 
express responsibility of the proposed 
joint committee. 

This reason arises from the reverse 
side of the coin we have been examin- 
ing—namely: the results of technology 
are by no means limited to physical—that 
is, environmental—factors. 

In other words, technology and its ap- 
plication results in more than physical 
change. It has very broad repercus- 
sions—also extending to the economic, 
sociological, politico-legal and philosoph- 
ical realms. The repercussions are both 
wide-spread and potent. There is no 
doubt about that. In my opinion, they 
require a special and sophisticated treat- 
ment of their own. 

This is why we on the Science and 
Astronautics Committee have devoted so 
much time and effort to the concept of 
technology assessment over the past 5 
years—with the result that we are now 
seriously considering H.R. 17046, the so- 
called Technology Assessment Act of 
1970, with hearings presently underway. 

Let me summarize the extent of our 
investigation of this matter. 

First, however, let me elaborate briefly 
on what is meant by technology assess- 
ment. In somewhat oversimplified terms 
it is this: Technology assessment is the 
evaluation of the impact of existing, new, 
and developing technologies upon so- 
ciety; it undertakes to assess both the 
desirable and undesirable consequences 
of such technologies and to establish 
cause and effect relationships where pos- 
sible. In other words, technology assess- 
ment is designed to give us better mecha- 
nisms for anticipating the short- and 
long-range potentials of technology. 

Our Science Subcommittee has dis- 
cussed and debated the idea with all 
sorts of people in all parts of the coun- 
try since 1965. We have held seminars 
with the social scientists and blue-sky 
thinkers. Three major contracted studies 
on technology assessment have been 
completed and a fourth is in progress. 

One of these, done in the Library of 
Congress, reviewed the history of con- 
gressional handling of technological 
matters and showed conclusively the 
need for improved assessment mecha- 
nisms. A second, done by the National 
Academy of Sciences, investigated the 
concept itself and suggested means for 
getting the job underway. A third, done 
by the National Academy of Engineering, 
experimented with assessment methods 
on three different subjects. 

The fourth, which will be ready in 
June, is being undertaken for us by the 
National Academy of Public Adminis- 
tration. It is attempting to identify spe- 
cific administrative methods and orga- 
nizational groups through which much 
more thorough and advanced assess- 
ments might be made in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Meanwhile, our subcommittee, last 
November and December, held the first 
set of full-dress hearings on technology 
assessment—with emphasis on the legis- 
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lative function. They have led directly 
to the bill, H.R. 17046, on which addi- 
tional hearings began on May 20. 

The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
MosHER), who cosponsored the bill with 
me, and I view this bill as being among 
the more important long range pieces of 
legislation to be introduced in modern 
times. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is clear from 
the foregoing that technology and its 
proper assessment is a very complex 
theater of operations, one demanding a 
multi-disciplinary, carefully trained 
handling. 

In my view we will unnecessarily di- 
lute our handling of both Environmental 
problems on the one hand, and Techno- 
logical problems on the other, if we insist 
on attempting to isolate the two. I re- 
peat, each is part of the other—but each 
must be treated as a discreet circum- 
stance, or entity, if it is to be dealt with 
effectively. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL, I should like to ask my 
good friend if he is attempting in this 
amendment to narrow the jurisdiction 
of the joint committee? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I believe what I have 
said is not to narrow it, but to allow the 
environmental activities to work better, 
to have the joint committee not get itself 
involved in a way which will in fact nar- 
row its opportunities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DADDARIO 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. DINGELL. I believe the gentle- 
man is now making a very valuable point. 

Mr. DADDARIO. The point I should 
like to make to the gentleman from 
Michigan is that the environment itself 
includes certain technological aspects 
which are particularly confined to the 
environment. By including technology 
here I believe we would be adding more 
than we should and that it would im- 
pede the work of the committee. I do 
believe we ought to narrow this down to 
the environmental problems, and that 
this is a big enough job in itself. 

Mr. DINGELL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman is saying he 
is not trying to take away from the joint 
committee the power to engage in the 
consideration of any environmental 
problem or environmentally related 
problem such as technology, economics, 
population growth, or any other circum- 
stance which affects it, but merely to 
prevent there being an undue emphasis 
on technology. Is that correct? 

Mr. DADDARIO. It goes beyond that. 
I do not believe there is any question, as 
I said in my remarks, that there are cer- 
tain areas of technology which can apply. 
Those would automatically come within 
the jurisdiction of this committee under 
any set of circumstances. But to throw 
technology in there in this way would 
really make it much more difficult to ac- 
complish your stated objectives. 

Mr. DINGELL. I have just one more 
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brief point. Then I understand the gen- 
tleman is not trying to eliminate the 
ability of the joint committee to go into 
questions of technology where they di- 
rectly relate to the environment. 

Mr. DADDARIO. That is correct. 

Mr. DINGELL. Rather, he is simply 
trying to see to it that this be a Joint 
Committee on the Environment, with 
broad authority to go into related ques- 
tions such as technology, economics, so- 
cial matters and other circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut has again ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DADDARIO 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. DINGELL, Am I correct in that 
understanding? 

Mr. DADDARIO, Yes. The purpose of 
this legislation in the first instance was 
that it be aimed at those pervading 
problems of the environment. The ques- 
tion of technology came in as an ancil- 
lary relationship. I do believe it clouds 
up the situation and ought to be elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. The reason for including 
the words “and technology” was that a 
great part of the environmental problem 
does relate to matters which are related 
to and affected by, technology. With the 
history the gentleman has made, I be- 
lieve he is undertaking to do exactly 
what we tried to do in the joint resolu- 
tion. 

There are nearly 150 Members who co- 
sponsored this resolution and I am un- 
able to speak for all of them, but as far 
as I am concerned, we will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr, SISK. As far as this side is con- 
cerned, Mr. Chairman, we will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. DADDARIO. I would also like to 
call attention, Mr. Chairman, to the fact 
that we have just had one amendment 
before us at this time. The other amend- 
ment I had offered and will ask unani- 
mous consent that they be considered en 
bloc, was offered for the same purpose. 
After the gentleman from Georgia has 
had his time, I intend, unless I can have 
an understanding about that, to proceed 
with that amendment and ask time for 
that. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would be happy to in- 
form the gentleman from Connecticut 
that I would not object to the two amend- 
ments being considered jointly if he asks 
unanimous consent for that. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent, then, that the two 
amendments be considered en bloc. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Oklahoma (Mr. ALBERT), if he has 
any objection to the two amendments 
being considered en bloc. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I do not have any 
objection to it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not want to belabor the point, but 
I simply would like to rise in support of 
the amendment and in support of the 
subcommittee chairman of the commit- 
tee on which I serve (Mr. Dappario), 
who has taken a keen interest in this 
joint resolution, and also in support of 
the position taken by the gentleman 
from. Wyoming, who was in the well 
earlier. 

I would also state that the word “tech- 
nology” is a far broader term than the 
word “environment.” I looked in the 
dictionary a few moments ago, and I 
noticed that the word “technology” 
means this: “The application of scien- 
tific knowledge to practical purposes. If 
I ever saw a broad definition, that is it. 
I would say it is perfectly obvious that 
technology concerns every single com- 
mittee in Congress—certainly every sin- 
gle legislative committee, and I would 
say every single committee whether it is 
legislative or not. 

I support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Connecticut most 
heartily and thank the gentleman from 
Michigan and also our majority leader 
for their remarks. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Yes. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to join the gen- 
tleman in the well in support of the 
amendments of the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the House Resolution 
to establish a Joint Committee on En- 
vironment and Technology. This pro- 
posal is substantially similar to one I 
made earlier in this Congress. The chief 
difference between the two is that the 
measure being considered today contem- 
plates the establishment of a Joint Sen- 
ate-House Committee; whereas I sug- 
gested that the new committee be simply 
a House committee. 

I chose my course of action based on 
the experience the House had in earlier 
Congresses, in attempting to establish a 
Joint Committee on Crime. While the 
House wholeheartedly and enthusias- 
tically endorsed this proposal, the other 
body did not embrace the plan. As a 
result, the House rethought the matter 
and established its own Select Commit- 
tee on Crime during the first session of 
this Congress. 

In my judgment, there is a lesson to be 
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learned from this experience. While the 
House should certainly try to work with 
the other body on a joint basis wherever 
appropriate, the House should not per- 
mit its studies, its evaluations, and its 
attempts to cope with major problems 
of the day to be shelved while the other 
body decides whether or not it wants to 
engage in a joint venture. For this rea- 
son, I submit that the House should 
move ahead with plans to establish a 
House Committee on Environment and 
Technology at the same time it explores 
with the other body the feasibility of 
establishing a Joint Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I make this suggestion 
because I believe congressional attention 
must be focused on our environmental 
problems at the earliest possible time. I 
use the word “focus” advisedly, because 
one of the reasons why Congress has not 
responded with adequate speed or dili- 
gence to mounting environmental prob- 
lems is that legislative responsibility for 
congressional action is so dispersed. At 
present, House responsibility for environ- 
mental legislation is shared among the 
Committees on the Interior, Public 
Works, Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Government Operations, and Science 
and Astronautics. 

I believe that this loose system should 
be tightened up and refined. In my opin- 
ion, the best way to accomplish this is 
to delegate the entire legislative respon- 
sibility to one committee. Further, since 
every committee is presently fully bur- 
dened with its share of congressional 
labor, I think the responsibility should be 
given to a new committee. 

This new committee should also focus 
its attention on various aspects of tech- 
nology as well, for the impact of tech- 
nology on modern man is fantastic. Tech- 
nology has the capacity to bring good or 
evil to mankind, and in this century we 
have seen both produced as a byproduct 
of man’s unceasing drive to attain the 
peaks of economic self-sufficiency and 
well-being. Accordingly, we must exam- 
ine our technological advances more 
closely and try to engage in rational de- 
cisionmaking as to what kind of prog- 
ress we want as a society and what kind 
of progress we do not want. We are ina 
position to make these decisions because 
the American free enterprise system has 
provided us with such unparalleled 
abundance. We must take every oppor- 
tunity to make these decisions because 
the future of this society and that of the 
world may well hang in the balance. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I again 
voice my support for the proposal to es- 
tablish a Joint Committee on Environ- 
ment and Technology. I also emphasize 
my conviction that this body should pro- 
ceed with plans to establish a corre- 
sponding House committee in the event 
the other body does not choose to make 
a joint effort on this issue. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. In the light of the col- 
loquy between my good friend from Con- 
necticut and myself, I do not know 
whether there is anything that can be 
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raised in the way of an objection to this 
amendment. I think it is a desirable one, 
and I urge that it be adopted. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman, 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, before we get too far 
through this joint resolution, I want to 
ask a few more questions concerning it, 
particularly with reference to section 3 
of the bill which reads as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purposes of this joint 
resolution, the committee is authorized, as 
it deems advisable (1) to make such ex- 
penditures; (2) to hold such hearings; (3) 
to sit and act at such times and places dur- 
ing the sessions, recesses, and adjournment 
periods of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives; and (4) to employ and fix 
the compensation of technical, clerical, and 
other assistants and consultants. Persons 
employed under authority of this subsection 
shall be employed without regard to political 
affiliations and solely on the basis of fitness 
to perform the duties for which employed. 


This proposal is completely open- 
ended. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Just one second and I 
will. 

This provides that the committee could 
hire anyone they want to, for as long as 
they want to, have as many supergrades 
as they wart and they could junket to 
Timbuktu or to Ouagadougou and hold 
@ meeting on environment. 

What are we getting into? Moreover, 
who is going to provide the office space 
for this super-duper committee? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I would be glad to yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT! On that point, this lan- 
guage is taken from standard language 
used in most of the joint committees. 
Here is the language in one of the joint 
committees: 

The Joint Committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and staff em- 
ployees as it deems necessary and advisable. 


That is the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Of course, there are limitations on 
what the committee can do in the way of 
hiring, and firing. We authorize the ap- 
propriations for the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. We are doing the author- 
izing, I will say to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, right here and now today. 
I will say to the gentleman if that is 
standard language, then it is about time 
we changed the standard language. 

Mr. ALBERT. It is standard language. 
There is no intention here, of course, for 
the Congress not to have control over 
the size of the committee, the staff, and 
the compensation of the staff or any- 
thing else. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, there is none here 
except by virtue of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 
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Mr. HAYS. Do I understand, since this 
joint resolution originates here, that for 
their funds the committee would have to 
come to the House Administration Com- 
mittee the same as any other committee 
of the House? Will someone answer that? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Iowa yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. What am I hearing now? 
That they would have to go to the House 
Administration Committee for an au- 
thorization? 

Mr. HAYS, Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, the question I 
asked was this: Do they have to come 
to the House Administration Commit- 
tee? I was told informally that if the bill 
originated in the Senate, they would go 
to one of the Senate committees for 
the money, but if the bill originated here 
they would come to the Accounts Sub- 
committee of the House Administration 
Committee and ask for a specific sum of 
money with which to run the committee, 
the same as any committee of the House. 
The answer that the majority leader 
gave is that they would have to do that. 

Mr. GROSS. Would they have to go to 
the Committee on Appropriations to ac- 
tually get their money? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further; no. As the 
gentleman knows, the Accounts Sub- 
committee, on behalf of the House Ad- 
ministration Committee, brings the bill 
directly to the floor of the House and it 
is either approved or disapproved on the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Then it is just a question 
of how liberal the House Administration 
Committee might be? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. On that point, 
the Appropriations Committee does in- 
deed act upon it, but it acts upon it when 
it passes the legislative appropriations 
bill and the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration’s funds come out of those 
moneys appropriated with which to op- 
erate the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not yet have an an- 
swer to my question as to where or who 
is going to provide the space for this 
super-duper committee with all its staff 
and members. Where is it proposed that 
this committee meet and hold forth? I 
do not believe there is any space left 
even in the parking garages. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. That, of course, would 
be the responsibility of the appropriate 
authorities of the Congress on both sides 
to supply the space. 

Mr. GROSS. In view of the shortage of 
space, I wonder if there would be any- 
place for this huge committee to meet 
with its super-duper staff? Moreover, I 
can think of nothing we need less than 
another high-cost committee in Con- 
gress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has again expired. 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Iowa has started an interesting question 
on the expenditure of funds of this com- 
mittee, and the language as written is 
not identical to that of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. As I recall the 
language in the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, it provides that the 
funds must be appropriated, and that 
comes to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. There is language I think in that 
act that says it must be appropriated, 
and we do authorize and appropriate 
through the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I will be delighted to yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
reading from section 2255, chapter 3, 
title 42 of the United States Code, the 
language pertinent to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy: 

The Joint Committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and staff em- 
ployees as it deems necessary and advisable. 
The Joint Committee is authorized to uti- 
lize the services, information, facilities, and 
personnel of the departments and estab- 
lshments of the Government. 


And so forth. 

This is almost the same language. 

Mr. BOW. Yes, but does it not further 
provide for appropriations rather than 
the manner in which this is being 
handled? 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield, section 2254 of title 42 does provide 
in part that the expenses of the joint 
committee shall be paid from funds ap- 
propriated for the joint committee. The 
gentleman is correct that the law with 
respect to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy does provide for appro- 
priations. I think section 4 provides or 
carries the same intent and provisions 
as that carried with respect to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. Section 4 
of the bill under consideration provides: 

Sec. 4. To enable the committee to exercise 
its powers, functions, and duties under this 
joint resolution, there are authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year such sums 
as May be necessary to be disbursed by the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives on 
vouchers signed by the chairman or vice 
chairman of the committee. 


Also 15 United States Code, section 
1024(e) relating to the Joint Economic 
Committee provides: 
to enable the joint committee to exercise its 
powers, functions and duties under this 
chapter, there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year such sums as may 
be necessary to be disbursed by the Secretary 
of the Senate on vouchers signed by the 
chairman or vice chairman. 


Mr. BOW. That is the identical lan- 
guage that we have in this bill. I thought 
we should have some legislative history 
so that later on we do not get into a 
serious situation on funding. 

Mr. ALBERT. I can assure the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio that 
there would be no difference in the man- 
ner in which it is handled. Certainly that 
is not the intent. This bill was drawn by 
the legislative counsel with the help of 
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others, and the purpose was to follow 
the precedents of the House with respect 
to other joint committees. If there is 
anything different certainly we will 
work it out in conference. 

Mr. BOW. May I ask the distinguished 
gentleman this one further question on 
the subject of travel and areas of travel: 
Does this still go to the Committee on 
House Administration and the Com- 
mittee on Rules? 

Mr. ALBERT. Just exactly like the 
others. 

Mr. BOW. The determination would 
not be made within the committee, 
but it would have to have that approval? 

Mr. ALBERT. It would have to go 
through. the respective committees. The 
only reason the House is involved here 
is that in all of these bills creating a 
joint committee, when the House starts 
the legislation it does the bookkeeping 
work, and the paper work. 

Mr. BOW. So in order to have the leg- 
islative history the House would have an- 
other opportunity to determine the ques- 
tion of expenditures for the travel, the 
amounts paid to employees—— 

Mr, ALBERT. Every year. 

Mr. BOW. And all those categories? 

Mr. ALBERT. Every year. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman, and 
I am glad we have been able to make 
this legislative history. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. Dappario). 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DINGELL 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: On 
the first page, strike out line 3 and all that 
follows down through page 3, line 21, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That (a) there is established a joint 
congressional committee which shall be 
known as the Joint Committee on Environ- 
ment (hereafter in this joint resolution re- 
ferred to as the “committee”) consisting 
of eleven Members of the Senate to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, 
and eleven Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. Of the 
eleven Members of the Senate appointed 
under this subsection, six Members shall be 
from the majority party, and five Members 
shall be from the minority party. Of the 
eleven Members of the House of Representa- 
tives appointed under this subsection, six 
Members shall be from the majority party, 
and five Members shall be from the minority 
party. In the appointment of members of 
the committee under this subsection, the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives shall give 
due consideration to providing representa- 
tion on the committee from the various 
committees of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives having jurisdiction over 
matters relating to the environment.” 


Mr. DINGELL (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with further reading of the 
amendment and that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
function of this amendment is very sim- 
ple. 

It has two purposes. One, to reduce the 
potential size of the committee as set 
out in House Joint Resolution 1117 from 
a total of 40 Members to a total of 22 
Members. 

I believe this would make a more effi- 
cient functioning committee. The rep- 
resentation on the committee would be 
11 Members of the House and 11 Mem- 
bers of the Senate to be comprised of 
six Members of the majority party and 
five Members of the minority party from 
each end of the Capitol. 

In addition to this, the amendment 
would change the potential membership 
of the committee by no longer listing the 
committees from which members of the 
committee would be appointed. In effect, 
it would be as the language of the 
amendment provides, that the appoint- 
ments of members of the committee 
would be done by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, giving due considera- 
tion to providing representation on the 
committee from various committees of 
the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives having jurisdiction over mat- 
ters which are related to environment. 

This would extend the potential mem- 
bership of the committee to other than 
those listed here, although it would 
shrink the actual size of the committee. 
It would be more efficient. due to its size 
and I suspect act more quickly at least 
on matters. affecting many of our re- 
sources. 

Mr.. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. To what part of the bill 
does the gentleman’s amendment apply? 

Mr. DINGELL. The amendment would 
strike out the language beginning on line 
3 of page 1 of the joint resolution and 
oy that follows down through page 3, line 

i, 

If the gentleman from Iowa will ob- 
serve, that relates to the entire proce- 
dure by which the committee shall be 
chosen, and the number of members of 
the committee. It makes it smaller and I 
think a more efficient and easier func- 
tioning committee. 

It has been my experience around here 
that many of our committees have grown 
so large that they have become unwieldy 
and that it is almost impossible for them 
to function properly which in fact might 
be because of their very large size. 

This is an attempt to get away from 
a particular problem and to give the 
Speaker more discretion in selecting the 
membership and who shall constitute the 
Committee on the Environment, 
SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFORED BY MR. VANIK 

FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DINGELL 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vanrx as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr, 
Drncett: Including all language of the 


Dingell amendment but deleting the last 
sentence of the Dingell amendment. 
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Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of my amendment is to leave the 
discretion of appointment to this com- 
mittee in the sole discretion of the 
Speaker, That has been the traditional 
method of appointment. I think that a 
limitation of this power of appointment 
to members of committees that have 
some relationship to environment may 
be unnecessarily narrowing the choice 
that the Speaker can make. 

For example, several days ago the 
President recommended a tax on un- 
leaded gasoline. That happens to come 
before the Ways and Means Committee. 
This committee may not be represented 
on this proposed committee. There are 
other discussions on the use of tax laws 
to restrain and reduce pollution. For 
example, there have been discussions of 
a tax on disposable bottles, cans, and 
the disposal of junked automobiles. I 
am sure that a case could be made for 
members of other committees. To cur- 
tail, limit, or restrict the right of the 
Speaker to select whomsoever he desires 
to serve on this committee would be not 
only an unwise precedent, but I think 
it would limit and rule off the committee 
a great many people who would have a 
substantial contribution to make on this 
issue, whether they serve on the Appro- 
priations Committee or on any other 
committee of this Congress. I think the 
Speaker should have full latitude to do 
as he deems right and necessary in con- 
nection with this joint committee. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman and I 
are in agreement. For example, I can see 
no reason why members of the Appro- 
priations Committee should not be se- 
lected under the amendment I have 
offered, and members of the Rules Com- 
mittee, since they have very broad juris- 
diction. Because of the important en- 
vironmental responsibility, I can see 
no reason why Ways and Means should 
not be represented under the amendment 
I have offered. Iam not sure the amend- 
ment is complete without defining, as my 
amendment would and as the gentle- 
man’s amendment would not, the man- 
ner in which the members shall be 
selected. I am satisfied that there is 
potential for mischief if we do not define 
the fashion in which the Speaker shall 
select the members. 

What I am saying to my good friend 
from Ohio is that the amendment I have 
drawn, I think, expands rather strikingly 
the potential membership of the com- 
mittee in terms of the committees from 
whence the members shall come, and 
gives much broader discretion to the 
Speaker with respect to selection. 

I think the defect of the amendment 
offered by my good friend from Ohio is 
that it does not say who shall appoint, 
how they shall be appointed, or from 
what reservoir in the House of Repre- 
sentatives they shall come. I think to fail 
to give the appointive power to the 
Speaker might wind us up in a hassle 
as to precisely how the members shall 
be selected. My amendment provides 
they shall be selected by the President 
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of the Senate and by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. The gentle- 
man’s amendment does not do so. 

Mr, VANIK. The gentleman does not 
understand my substitute. My substitute 
includes all that language. The only ex- 
ception is that it would remove from the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan the language which states 
that appointments must be made from 
committees dealing with environment. It 
leaves it solely and entirely within the 
discretion of the Speaker as to who shall 
be appointed. 

Mr. DINGELL, I think the amendment 
I have offered does not contain that dan- 
ger, and I hope the House will defeat 
the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized. 

Mr. SISK. I hate to oppose my good 
friend from Ohio, but it seems to me 
that the authority here is basically con- 
cerned in the last sentence. I am not 
sure whether he had in mind striking 
the entire sentence. But if the entire 
sentence should be stricken, it seems to 
me that we would strike the authority 
of the Speaker and the President of the 
Senate to appoint. 

I suggest that the substitute be voted 
down and that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan be supported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. VANK) for 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL). 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, GALIFIANAKIS 


Mr, GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GALIFIANAKIS: 
On page 7, line 8, after “(b)” strike out all 
of line 8 through the word “the” on line 9, 
and insert “The” 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Chairman I 
rise to support House Joint Resolution 
1117, sponsored by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. ALBERT), to create a 
Joint Committee on Environment and 
Technology. 

I do not propose today to catalog the 
problems which have jeopardized the 
environment in the United States, other 
than to say that they are growing and 
must be attacked now. I believe that 
every Member of Congress understands 
the need for a committee such as this 
resolution proposes. 

Too often in the past, the spokesman 
for a cleaner environment have content- 
ed themselves with revealing statistics 
which were meant to frighten the gov- 
ernment into action. It was in this spirit 
that we were told of the 7 million auto- 
mobiles which are junked every year, 
of the 200 million tons of air pollution, 
and of the 30 million tons of waste paper 
thrown away each year by Americans. 
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But by themselves, these statistics ac- 
complish little. And in many cases, when 
it came to the hard organizational work 
needed to correct the conditions they had 
documented, the spokesman for a cleaner 
environment fell short. 

That is no longer so. It should be clear 
to everyone that the environmental 
movement has become a powerful force 
in our society. The resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma would place the 
Congress at the front of that movement. 

With the aid of the committee pro- 
posed in this resolution, the Congress 
could begin to direct the attack against 
refuse and pollution in this country, an 
attack which has suffered from disco- 
ordination. 

Last January, I introduced a similar 
bill, H. R. 15466, which would establish 
a 20-member Joint Committee on En- 
vironmental Quality. Frankly, I had a 
proprietary interest in that bill. But it 
really does not matter to me which bill is 
passed—just so one of them is. 

Unless we create such a committee, I 
do not believe the Congress can act co- 
herently to prevent technology from 
overcrowding man. The environment is 
our responsibility; and if we do not re- 
store it, then we surely will be held in ac- 
count later on for our lack of concern. 
We should not be known as the Congress 
which did nothing while the quality of 
life in America went down the river in a 
tide of pollution. 

Mr. Chairman, while I fully support 
this resolution, I do not have one reser- 
vation. Section 3(b) of the resolution 
states: 

(b) With the prior consent of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned, the committee 
may (1) utilize the services, information, 
and facilities of the General Accounting 
Office or any department or agency in the 
Executive branch of the Government. 


I question whether this committee 
should have to ask the permission of the 
executive branch of government before 
it can do its job. As section 3(b) now is 
worded, this committee would be squarely 
under the thumb of the executive branch. 
And we have seen from a number of 
studies made during the past two years 
that the interest of the public and the 
interest of the executive agencies do not 
always coincide. 

I would be cautious about enacting a 
resolution which contains the words, 
“with the prior consent of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned.” The com- 
mittees of the Congress should be free to 
act whenever they need to. We cannot 
afford, either practically or as a matter 
of policy, to let a committee be impeded 
by an agency. 

I would hope that the resolution’s 
sponsors will consider amending this 
section to leave no question that the 
Joint Committee on Environment and 
Technology can act swiftly when the 
Executive branch will not or cannot. 
Otherwise, whenever there is a conflict 
between the Committee and the Execu- 
tive branch of Government, the Commit- 
tee may be forced to yield. x 2 

Accordingly, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of my 
amendment. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, GALIFIANAKIS, I yield to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, and I support the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
House Joint Resolution 1117 which would 
establish a Joint Committee on Environ- 
ment and Technology. I might point out 
that I am a co-sponsor of House Resolu- 
tion 757 which would create a standing 
Committee on the Environment here in 
the House. 

Everyone of us in this Chamber is 
aware of the critical situation our envi- 
ronment is in. Everyone of us, I am sure, 
is @ sponsor or co-sponsor of one or more 
environmental bills or resolutions. The 
time has come for resolute action. 

Many of us participated in Earth Day 
activities on April 22d. We know as a 
result of that experience that an aware- 
ness is growing on the part of many 
Americans, young and old alike, of the 
need for a redress of the world around us. 

The time is now for the rhetoric to 
stop and the action to begin. Let the rec- 
ord show today that the Congress is in 
the forefront in the fight against pollu- 
tion. Let us also insure that our future 
actions in the environmental field are 
meaningful and effective. We can make 
no less a commitment. 

I have included, for my colleagues a 
booklet entitled “Guidelines for Citizen 
Action on Environmental Problems.” 

GUIDELINES FOR CITIZEN ACTION ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS 
RECIPES FOR ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION 

The crisis now facing our environment de- 
mands immediate effective action by all of 
us. It is not enough simply to be aware and 
concerned ... We all must act, even if the 
action is only in our own backyards. There 
are ways that YOU can help resolve en- 
vironmental problems. The first thing is 
not to add to the problem through your own 
actions. The real enemy, as Pogo has said, 
is “US”. We all must be willing to make 
personal commitments and sacrifices to pro- 
tect the environment. The following is a 
beginning: a list of suggestions as to what 
you can do to reduce your own contribu- 
tions to envvironmental degradation. 

Air pollution 

1. Do not burn leaves or trash. Why not 
start your own compost pile to return the 
nutrients in leaves and other wastes to the 
soil? 

2. Do not let your automible idle unless 
this is necessary. The automobile is the 
single greatest source of air pollution; con- 
scious efforts should be made to reduce its 
contribution to air pollution. 

3. Walk, bicycle, or use rapid transit rather 
than your car, whenever possible. If you 
must drive, form driving pools. 

4. When buying a new car, ask for de- 
tailed information about pollution control 
equipment. Compare the cars you are con- 
sidering, and buy that one which has the 
best abatement device. In general, smaller 
engines cause less pollution than larger 
more powerful ones. 

5. Check to see if your town has an air 
pollution control ordinance. If it does not, 
or if it is ineffective, copies of model ordi- 
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hances can be obtained from the National 
Air Pollution Control Administration. 

6. Keep your car well tuned. Air pollution 
control devices need constant upkeep. A 
tuned car emits less pollutants. 

7. Make an oral or written statement at 
hearings on air pollution and insist on en- 
forcement of air pollution laws. Report of- 
fenders. 

8, Stop smoking. The average New Yorker 
takes into his lungs the equivalent in toxic 
materials of 38 cigarettes a day. Don’t add 
to the problem . . . for your own body and 
for your environment. 


Water conservation 


1. Place several bricks in the flush tank of 
every toilet you use. This will reduce the 
amount of water used without decreasing the 
efficiency of the toilet. Potential savings per 
day in Ann Arbor equals 3,000,000 gallons. 

2. Do not use colored ‘tissue, colored paper, 
or colored napkins. Dyes released in the 
manufacturer's effluent pollute streams vis- 
ually and biologically. 

3. Turn off or request that officials turn 
off all drinking fountains or bubblers which 
flow continually in hallways, public places, 
etc. 

4. Let your lawn or yard go “natural”, In- 
stead of massive watering or irrigation ef- 
forts, plant vegetation which can flourish 
under normal rainfall conditions with a vari- 
ety of species. 

5. Switch light bulbs not used for reading 
to lower wattage bulbs. Be conscious that 
lower electrical power consumption reduces 
home or office operating costs and reduces 
thermal water pollution loads at the electri- 
cal generating plant. 

6. If your bathtub has a shower, the next 
time you take a shower put the plug in po- 
sition to measure how much water is used 
during your shower. After comparing the 
volume used for a shower versus a bath, use 
whichever procedure saves more water. 

7. Make arrangements with the local sew- 
age treatment plant and/or water purifica- 
tion plant to provide tours for organizations 
to which you belong, i.e. . . . church group, 
school classes, social group, business group, 
service club, a parent-teachers organization, 
or a neighborhood circle of friends. 

8. Discover who the three worst water pol- 
luters in your region are, and call each one 
to ask what you personally can do to help 
reduce the problem. 

9. Determine how much leakage takes place 
in your community's water supply system, 
and what steps need to be taken to reduce 
that loss. 

10. Collect waste water or effluent from 
public or private water users and deliver 
them to the company or agency as a re- 
minder that their activity is frowned upon 
and corrective action should be taken. Per- 
sonally visit the plant manager. 

11. Use detergents, toothpaste, shampoos, 
and other household commodities which 
have the least detrimental effect on the 
water environment where they will eventu- 
ally end up. Demand information on effects 
of content by writing to Company Presi- 
dents and sending copies of letters to polit- 
ical representatives. 

12. Discourage the practice of street wash- 
ing, unless the advantages clearly outweigh 
the disadvantages in your city. Too often 
this practice is left over from the days of 
manure in the streets. 

13. Take personal steps to see oil and other 
products do not leak out of your car onto 
the streets and driveways. Demand that only 
limited application of salt be permitted on 
your city streets. Consider the salt damage 
to lawns, trees, water conditions. It would 
be interesting to see what, if any, reduction 
in accidents salting has provided. 

14. “Brighter Than Bright”. A great 
deal of pollution comes from the phos- 
phate chemicals in the detergents you 
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use. The new bio-degradable detergents 
merely cut down the foam.... They still con- 
tain phosphates, which fertilize algae and 
vegetation making green grass scum that in- 
creasingly borders our lakes and rivers. You 
as & consumer can hasten the production of 
non-polluting detergents. The following is 
@ list of the percentages of phosphates in 
major detergent brands. (The less phos- 
phates the less the product harms our lakes 


h 
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1. Chemical poisons should not be used 
for pest control except when absolutely nec- 
essary for health or economic reasons. 
Chemical poisons should never be used for 
nuisance pests like midges or mosquitoes. 
Never dispose of pesticides by emptying into 
& water supply. Call local health offices for 
disposal methods. 

2. Consider alternatives before using chem- 
ical poisons. 

If you must use a chemical poison, follow 
these guidelines: 

a. Use only recommended dosages, 

b. Use at the proper time of year. 

Farmers are often forced to use chemical 
sprays merely to save the appearance of 
produce. 

Ld » . . . 

5. Block the use of herbicides on road- 
side vegetation. Encourage the development 
of hedgerows with a pleasant visual effect. 
Varied road-side vegetation serves as a val- 
uable source of insect predators. 


Solid wastes 


Solid wastes cause either land pollution 
or, if burned, air pollution. Every effort 
should be made to cut down on the volume 
of such wastes. The average American gen- 
erates about five pounds of solid wastes per 
day. The general answer is to minimize wastes 
by curtailing excessive packaging, and to re- 
cycle wastes. 

1, Use returnable bottles, not throwaways 
or cans. 

2. Don’t purchase liquids sold in milk- 
white plastic containers. This material is 
polyvinyl chloride. When burned, polyvinyl 
chloride produces a very strong hydrochlo- 
ride acid mist which can destroy nearby 
vegetation as well as the inside of an incin- 
erator. 

3. Don’t buy products with merely deco- 
rative unnecessary packaging. Tooth paste 
and shampoo containers, for example, don’t 
need outside paper boxes. 

4. Develop compost piles that cut down on 
the volume of organic matter you throw 
away. 

5. Take your own basket shopping to cut 
down on the use of paper bags. 

6. Reuse paper bags, boxes, plastic bags, 
envelopes, and other containers. 

7. Carry & litter bag with you and collect 
the litter your fellow citizens cause. It costs 
the State of Michigan 32c for every piece of 
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litter their crews have to pick up. That’s 
your hard earned tax money. 
8. Conduct a paper and metal can drive in 
your community to encourage re-cycling. 
9. Use handkerchiefs, cloth napkins, and 
towels, instead of paper. 


Noise 


1. Support local noise pollution ordinances, 
and get them strengthened. 

2. Be sure your own muffier, radios, air 
conditioners, TV's, etc., are not part of the 
noise problem, 

3. Be sure that motorcycles, model air- 
planes, construction equipment, boats, etc., 
have adequate noise control devices. 

4. Support efforts to ban sonic booms. Join 
the Citizens League against Sonic Booms. 

5. Make a tape recording of your local en- 
vironment and play it back at City Council 
Meetings to support demands for noise 
control, 

6. Demand that airports be developed and 
zoned away from population centers. 

7. Provide noise-free bubbles or cubicles 
in city parks for everyday use. 

8. Encourage the Federal Aviation Agency 
to set noise abatement standards for air- 
lines, 

Visual blight 


1. Check to see that your community has 
a strong sign ordinance. 

2. Keep your own environment clean and 
attractive. Do Not Litter. 

3. Seek landscaping ordinances that re- 
quire shopping centers, housing projects, and 
schools to include landscaping and open 
space in their developments. 

4. Encourage the use of easements and 
buffer strips along highways and roads, 

5. Encourage groups to plant flowers and 
other vegetation in your community. 


GUIDELINES FOR CITIZEN ACTION 


A major part of the task of maintaining 
ov restoring a quality environment must be 
assumed by local governments in cooperation 
with, and with the support of business inter- 
ests, private organizations, and private citi- 
zens, 

How, if at all, will your community meet 
the challenge of providing environmental 
quality? What programs are needed to attain 
and maintain a quality environment, and 
how will these programs be implemented? If 
you do not attempt to influence local policy 
on such issues, who will? Will anyone? Many 
environmental programs fail to materialize, 
not because they were strongly opposed, but 
simply because no one promoted them. 

This pamphlet suggests several action 
steps and guidelines for effective citizen 
action. Although local conditions will often 
call for modifications, these guidelines are 
suggested as general measures for improving 
the chances for success. 


Define the problem or issue 


The first thing that must be done is to 
define the problem. A concise analysis of 
the problems facing the environment is nec- 
essary if you are to fully understand the 
problem, formulate specific action plans, and 
communicate your ideas to others. 


Become informed 


Once you have satisfactorily defined the 
problem, it is important to obtain the addi- 
tional facts. You should seek to gather 
‘whatever information is relevant to the 
particular situation, .. . and keep up to 
date. 

The mass media .. . radio, television, the 
newspapers, and magazine...are in- 
creasingly presenting their audiences with 
pertinent information on current issues. 
Although frequently limited to a brief ex- 
amination of particular issues, their con- 
tent quality is normally very good. Local 
radio, television, or newspapers may focus in 
depth on environmental problems facing 
the community. Encourage yours to do so. 
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Attending public meetings, hearings, and 
conferences provides further opportunities 
to gather, as well as to disseminate facts 
and opinions. On such occasions, the alert 
observer could obtain substantive, economic, 
and political information, and estimate the 
extent of support for various positions 
while identifying the nature of that support. 
Informational exchanges with the opposi- 
tion can be extremely valuable, giving rise 
to the possibility of devising an acceptable 
compromise. It should be recognized that 
more than one satisfactory solution to a 
problem may exist. 

Whenever possible, gather information 
through first-hand observation. Individual 
or group field trips, for example, to a pro- 
posed park site or wildlife sanctuary, a pol- 
luted water resource, or a source of alr pollu- 
tion may prove extremely helpful. 

Individuals and groups can acquire much 
information through their own efforts, re- 
Searching the literature, attending public 
meetings and hearings, conducting or at- 
tending group discussions and conferences, 
and making personal observations. 

In addition to governmental officials in 
your own community, agencies in State Gov- 
ernment and State Universities are good 
sources of information. Several federal agen- 
cies also maintain offices on the local level. 
Representatives of the United States Soil 
Conservation Service and the Cooperative 
Extension Service, for example, are located 
in nearly every county in the nation. Check 
your telephone director under your State 
Government and Federal Government list- 
ings. 

Develop a plan 

Whether you form a new group or join an 
existing organization, the next step is to 
develop a plan of action. Your plan should 
include, to the extent that it is possible, a 
listing of the sequences of the events and 
activities to be accomplished, as well as in- 
dividuals, both in and out of public office, 
to be contacted; the nature of petitions or 
information to be conveyed; tactics for gain- 
ing public support; meetings on the subject, 
conferences, and hearings to be organized 
or attended, and other necessary arrange- 
ments. 

It may be desirable to develop a time 
schedule for implementation of various 
phases of your plan of action, making it 
possible to evaluate your actual progress 
against that expected at the outset. The 
proper timing of activities for maximum 
effect, and the early recognition that the ful- 
fillment of certain conditions are prerequi- 
site to later events, should be facilitated by 
a carefully conceived, time-budgeted plan of 
action. If various parts of the plan are to be 
accomplished by different committees, it is 
important to coordinate committee activities 
so that your position will be heard before 
policy is officially formulated; . . . before, in 
other words, it is too late. 

Your goal is to turn your ideas into action. 
Local circumstances may require variations, 
but ordinarily the public officials of your 
community are a good place to start. If you 
have previously solicited their assistance for 
data for advice and have kept them informed 
of your progress in formulating a proposal 
to achieve your objectives, a major task may 
have already been accomplished. They may 
well already appreciate and even sympathize 
with our intentions, particularly if they 
helped to formulate your group's objective. 
If they are familiar with your preparatory 
efforts, attempt to inform them with a con- 
cisely stated history of your endeavor. They 
are probably aware of the research and 
thought that has gone into your proposal 
and the intensity of support behind it. 

A variety of methods may be used to pub- 
licilze your ideas and gain public support 
for your proposal: letters to the editor, ed- 
itorials, or feature articles in the local news- 
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paper; radio and television announcements, 
panel discussions, “talk” programs, docu- 
mentaries, or other informative programs; 
handbills or fact sheets; and organized 
speaking tours. 

The above examples of measures to gain 
support for your policy proposal are, obvi- 
ously, illustrative and far from exhaustive. 
Knowledge of the local community and the 
nature of your proposal should suggest some 
measures as highly applicable and others as 
obviotsly inappropriate. 

The final guideline properly belongs at 
the top of the list. 

Whatever endeavor you undertake ... 
THINK BIG! That is, develop and recom- 
mend a plan that will adequately serve the 
purpose; one that will achieve the proposed 
Objectives. Consider the long-run effects of 
your proposal and the ramifications of its 
adoption on the environment and on your 
community. Do not recommend half-way 
measures because of inadequate prepara- 
tion-research, identification of relevant al- 
ternatives, and evaluation of the alternatives. 

Think big, and urge others to think like- 
wise. 

(Prepared by: Dr. William B. Stapp, Dr. 
James Swan, Dr. Spenser Havlick, Mr. Tony 
Abar, Mr. Chris Harg, Mr, Fred Kingwill.) 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, Mr. Galifian- 
akis. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
legislation as amended. 

Mr. Chairman, I was pleased to join 
with the distinguished majority leader 
and more than 100 of our colleagues in 
cosponsoring the proposal under con- 
sideration today to establish a joint 
committee on Environment and Tech- 
nology. 

The proposed joint committee will 
consist of 40 Members of the House and 
the Senate representing Committees of 
both bodies directly concerned with legis- 
lation affecting all aspects of our en- 
vironment. No legislative measures will 
be referred to the joint committee. 

The joint committee will, however, 
perform a vital function in congressional 
efforts to solve our environmental prob- 
lems. It will conduct a continuing com- 
prehensive study and review of the char- 
acter and extent of environmental and 
technological changes that may occur in 
the future and their effect on population, 
communities, and industries, including 
the effects of such changes on the need 
for public and private planning and in- 
vestment in housing, water resources, 
pollution control, food supplies, educa- 
tion, automation affecting interstate 
commerce, fish and wildlife, forestry, 
mining, communications, transportation, 
power supplies, welfare, and other serv- 
ices and facilities. 

The joint committee will also review 
the President’s annual report on en- 
vironmental policy called for in the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969, 
legislation which I also cosponsored. 

Mr. Chairman, in the name of progress 
we have wrought tragic wrongs on this 
planet we inhabit. Man’s race toward 
self-destruction in his quest for the ne- 
cessities of life must halt. Our advanced 
technology has moved forward helter- 
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skelter with little thought of its total 
effect on the environment. 

It is vitally important that the Con- 
gress continue its leading role in efforts 
to check our destructive course. I feel 
that the establishment of a Joint Com- 
mittee on Environment and Technology 
would be a valuable contribution to our 
efforts and urge our colleagues to give 
the bill before us their full support. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. Fuqua, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee having 
had under consideration the Joint Reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 1117) to establish a 
Joint Committee on Environment and 
Technology, he reported the Joint Reso- 
lution back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the joint reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 287, nays 7, not voting 135, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 141] 

YEAS—287 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 

Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burton, Utah 
Bush 

Button 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis, 


Abbitt 


Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Cleveland 


Ford, 

William D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frey 
Friedel 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. 


y: 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 


Kuykendall 
Langen 
Leggett 
Lloyd 

Long, La. 
Long, Md. 


Andrews, Ala. 
Ashbrook 
Dorn 


Hall 
Landgrebe 
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Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taft 

Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 


NOT VOTING—135 


Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Arends 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell, Calif. 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Blanton 
Bolling 
Brasco 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Burlison, Mo, 


Culver 

Daniel, Va. 
Dawson 

de la Garza 
Denney 

Diggs 

Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 

Dwyer 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, La. 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fallon 
Feighan 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Frelinghuysen 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 
Green, Oreg. 
Hamilton 


MacGregor 


Purcell 
Railsback 
Randall 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reifel 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Roybal 
Ruppe 

St Germain 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schwengel 


Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 


Ottinger 
Patten 
Pettis 
Podell 
Pollock 
Powell 
Preyer, N.C. Charles H. 


So the joint resolution was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Gerald R, Ford, 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Dulski with Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mrs, Green of Oregon with Mr. Dwyer 
Hanna with Mr. Goldwater. 
McCarthy with Mr. Reid of New York. 
Stratton with Mr. McEwen. 

Rivers with Mr. Watson. 

Cohelan with Mr. Hosmer. 

Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Pettis. 
Biaggi with Mr. Horton. 

Brasco with Mr. Riegle. 

Anderson of California with Mr. Del 
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Clark with Mr. Biester. 
Daniel of Virginia with Mr. Cowger. 
Evans of Colorado with Mr. Reifel. 
Giaimo with Mr. Morse. 
Bevill with Mrs. May. 
Culver with Mr. Kyl. 
Feighan with Mr. Latta. 
Fallon with Mr. Hogan. 
Foley with Mr. Denney. 
Randall with Mr. Schwengel. 
Matsunaga with Mr. Harsha. 
Kee with Mr, Ruppe. 
Kyros with Mr. Pollock. 
Helstoski with Mr. Railsback. 
Watts with Mr. McClure. 
Miller of California with Mr. Mathias. 
Hébert with Mr, Belcher. 
Gettys with Mr. Cramer. 
Gaydos with Mr. Carter. 
Barrett with Mr. Watkins. 
de la Garza with Mr. Scherle. 
Mann with Mr. Whalley. 
Podell with Mr. Bell of California. 
Dowdy with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 
Flynt with Mr. Hamilton. 
Stephens with Mr. Snyder. 
Downing with Mr. Sebelius. 
Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Lukens. 
Roybal with Mr. McCloskey. 
Mr. Nichols with Mr. MacGregor. 
Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. 
Burlison of Missouri. 
. Diggs with Mr. Brown of California. 
. Blanton with Mr. O'Neal of Georgia. 
. Edwards of California with Mrs. Chis- 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


. Powell with Mr. Burton of California, 
. McMillan with Mr. Lennon. 

. Scheuer with Mr. Conyers. 

. Landrum with Mr. Jones of Alabama. 
. Patten with Mr. Koch. 

. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Slack. 

. Howard with Mr. Ottinger. 

. Preyer of North Carolina with Mr. 


Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Purcell. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Hungate. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Broomfield with Mr. Conable. 

Mr. Meskill with Mr. McEwen. 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 
TITLE AMENDMENT 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DADDARIO: 
Amend the title so as to read: “Joint resolu- 
tion to establish a Joint Committee on the 
Environment.” 


The title amendment was agreed to, 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
joint resolution just passed and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


RENT CONTROL BILL FOR DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA INTRODUCED BY 
CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the self-serving and inaccurate state- 
ments of the Nixon administration, the 
United States is on the brink of a reces- 
sion and the unfortunate part of the di- 
lemma is that the Nixon administration 
is doing nothing to reverse the recession- 
ary trend. In fact, it will not even admit 
that our economy is in trouble. 

However, it does not require the skills 
of an economist to see the financial 
shape of this country. In April, unem- 
ployment soared to 4.8 percent of the 
labor force, or approximately 4 million 
workers. In the 4 months since the be- 
ginning of the year, 1.1 million workers 
have been added to the unemployment 
rolls. In addition to the rise in unem- 
ployment, the consumer price index has 
risen at a yearly rate of about 6 percent 
since December of 1969, High interest 
rates, the highest in 100 years, have vir- 
tually killed the homebuilding industry 
and the stock market continues to sink 
to some unknown depth. 

To illustrate the confusion and the dis- 
regard for the economy that surrounds 
the Nixon administration, it should be 
recalled that earlier this week Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Arthur Burns 
suggested that a voluntary program of 
Wage and price controls was needed if 
our economy was to be saved. Almost be- 
fore Dr. Burns’ words were spoken, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury David Kennedy 
rushed into print with a statement dis- 
avowing Dr. Burns’ suggestion and po- 
litely suggesting that Dr. Burns should 
mind his own business. 

Since the administration quite clearly 
does not plan to save the country trom 
a recession, it is up to the Congress to do 
the job. 

To start the ball rolling, I am today 
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introducing a bill to provide for the reg- 
ulating of rents in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Actually, it is my feeling that a 
nationwide rent control bill is needed, as 
well as legislation establishing wage and 
price controls. However, since Congress 
is charged with supervising the affairs 
of the District of Columbia, we must put 
our own house in order before we at- 
tempt to solve the economic problems for 
the rest of the country. 

Basically, my bill would freeze rents 
in the District of Columbia for both hotel 
and permanent accommodations to their 
June 1, 1969 level. The legislation would 
be in effect through May 31, 1974, and 
would provide for the appointment of an 
administrator of rent control. No rent 
increase or decrease would be allowed 
unless it were first approved by the ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr. Speaker, the rent increase situa- 
tion in the District of Columbia is typical 
of the runaway inflation that is gripping 
this country. Rent increases not only 
strike at the low- and moderate-income 
families, but in several recently publi- 
cized cases, rent increases have brought 
on rent strikes in higher rental com- 
plexes. 

For instance, in the apartment de- 
velopment in which I live in the District 
of Columbia a rent increase was recently 
announced that will provide nearly $90,- 
000 in additional rental fees to the own- 
ers of the property. Out of that fee, more 
than $60,000 will be returned to the 
property owners in the form of profits. 
Similar situations are occurring in other 
apartment areas in the District. For in- 
stance, the owners of an apartment 
development on Connecticut Avenue 
changed management firms because the 
firm did not increase rents enough. As 
soon as the new management firm took 
over, an increase of 18 percent was 
effected in the rentals. 

Mr. Speaker, this is profiteering and 
rent gouging of the worst sort, and if 
cases such as this have come to light in 
upper income areas, I can only wonder 
how much higher the rent increases are 
among those who are not as fortunate 
and are forced to live in poverty areas. 

Not only are the rent increases un- 
justified, but the manner in which the 
owners of the properties deal with the 
subject of rental income is obnoxious. 
For instance, the 1969 annual report of 
the Washington Real Estate Investment 
Trust, which owns a number of Wash- 
ington properties, reports that “oper- 
ating costs caused by inflation can be 
passed on to tenants” and the slogan on 
the front of that annual report states 
boldly, “All Writ Properties Have 
Shown Substantial Profit Every Year 
Since Acquisition.” 

In short, while the wage earners of this 
country are faced with higher costs at 
every turn, a selected group of coupon 
clippers is reaping the harvest of hard 
times. Mr. Speaker, these individuals and 
corporations can no longer be allowed to 
profiteer. No longer must they be allowed 
to raise rents every time Federal employ- 
ees receive a pay raise. The pay raises 
that our wage earners receive are dis- 
appearing and evaporating because of 
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steadily rising costs, and therefore, the 
wage earners are in worse shape now 
than they were before they received wage 
increases. 

One of the provisions of Federal Hous- 
ing Administration law is that a rental 
facility guaranteed by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration cannot increase 
rents without obtaining permission of 
the FHA. I have written the distin- 
guished Chairwoman of the Consumer 
Affairs Subcommittee of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
gentlewoman from Missouri (Mrs. SUL- 
LIVAN) asking for hearings to determine 
whether or not approval for rent in- 
creases is being obtained from FHA and 
to generally explore the whole question 
of rent controls. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. SULLIVAN has been 
a leader in and sponsor of every piece of 
consumer legislation that has passed the 
House of Representatives since I have 
been a Member. No one in this body works 
harder than Mrs. Sutiivan to protect 
the rights of the consumer, and I hope 
she will call hearings to study the ques- 
tion of rent controls. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, let me reiter- 
ate that since the Nixon administration 
refuses to save the country from a reces- 
sion, it is up to the Congress to do the 
job. 


WASHBURN'S SILENT MAJORITY 
HEARD 


(Mr. MIZE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
May 15, the students of Washburn Uni- 
versity, Topeka, Kans., joined others 
from across the State in an expression 
of gratitude and appreciation that is sel- 
dom heard these days. The Washburn 
rally, attended by nearly 4,000 persons, 
was in tribute to the taxpayers—that 
long-suffering class whose support of 
public education has been constant for 
decades in Kansas and most of the Na- 
tion. 

I think the Washburn rally was par- 
ticularly appropriate at this time. I wish 
to extend my congratulations to Presi- 
dent John W. Henderson and the mem- 
bers of the Washburn faculty. To witness 
an outpouring of support for education 
generally, and Washburn University par- 
ticularly, at a time when most colleges 
are trying to cope with wildcat strikes 
or worse is very heartwarming indeed. 

I know the Washburn expression of 
appreciation reflects the broad consensus 
among college students everywhere. 

Students deeply appreciate the oppor- 
tunities for learning and reflection they 
enjoy in this country. They appreciate 
opportunities to express their opinions on 
great national issues without censorship. 
At Washburn, this appreciation was ex- 
pressed on behalf of the great majority 
of students on every American campus. 

WIBW-TYV, Radio and FM, Topeka, on 
May 17, 1970, carried an excellent edi- 
torial on the Washburn rally and those 
responsible for it. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to place the editorial 
in the Record at this point: 
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WIBW EDITORIAL 


Last week we introduced a Washburn sen- 
ior, Bill Martin. In the wake of days of riots, 
protests and demonstrations on university 
campuses across the nation with some 
schools being forced to close, Bill Martin 
proposed a program at the Washburn foot- 
ball field—a College Appreciation Day—in 
which students from Washburn and other 
colleges and universities in Kansas would 
have an opportunity to say “thank you” to 
the taxpayers of Kansas for the chance to 
get an education. 

In just five short days, Bill Martin suc- 
ceeded in doing something really great. Al- 
most 4,000 students and townspeople came 
to Moore Bowl to participate in “Apprecia- 
tion Day,” sponsored by Kansas and Amer- 
ican Youth for Education. Skydivers 
dropped to the football field with an Ameri- 
can flag. They sang the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

A student from Brazil caught the imag- 
ination of the crowd. Marcus Kerr Almeida 
said, “The American educational system is 
not perfect ... but... it is the very best 
in the world. Minorities have a better chance 
for education in America than have middle 
class majorities anywhere else in the world. 
Today, I cry of happiness to be in America” 
said the Brazilian student ... “but I also 
cry of sadness to see a minority of ugly 
Americans getting so much publicity trying 
to destroy the American education system 

. the basic, underlying foundation of 
American greatness.” 

We commend Washburn President John 
Henderson who fully supported the pro- 
gram. Henderson spoke as did a representa- 
tive of Governor Docking. Topeka Mayor 
Martin attended. Another student, Brad 
Boyd of Meade said ... “The radicals scream 
freedom ... but they deprive the majority 
of their education.” 

Best of all, the idea started by Bill Martin 
didn’t end with the program at Washburn 
Friday. In fact, we hope it’s just a begin- 
ning. Newspapers all over America have 
printed stories of what happened at Topeka. 
All three national television networks had 
crews in Topeka Friday ... and featured 
lengthy stories on Walter Cronkite, Huntley- 
Brinkley and the Smith-Reynolds News. We 
got a clipping quoting Bill Martin from the 
New York Times. Lawrence Welk called to 
add his support and telegrams came from 
Senators Dole and Pearson and Congress- 
man Mize. Students all over America have 
called, written and telegraphed their sup- 
port. 

In the face of charges that the news media 
doesn’t report good news, the tremendous 
national coverage given to Washburn ... 
Topeka ... and to “College Appreciation 
Day” is especially gratifying. We hope Wash- 
burn’s “College Appreciation Day” will 
spread to other college and university cam- 
puses. And ... to Bill Martin .. . speak- 
ing on behalf of the vast majority o 
our listeners and viewers ... we say... 
Thanks for a job well done. 


VETERANS’ BENEFITS 


(Mr. TEAGUE of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us have seen news stories 
out of Vietnam expressing the discour- 
agement our fighting men over there 
quite understandably feel when they read 
about antiwar demonstrations and anti- 
war speeches in the halls of Congress. 
Many of them must feel that public sup- 
port for their courageous endeavors is 
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falling away. Yet the fact is that they 
have not been forgotten by the adminis- 
tration which has programed a list of 
benefits for our veterans, their widows, 
and dependents. I am, therefore, sub- 
mitting for the Recorp a story from the 
May 25 issue of the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee’s Newsletter which de- 
tails the list of new benefits either now 
available or proposed for action by Con- 
gress. 

A PUSH From THE Top 

On VETERANS’ BENEFITS 

The Nation’s veterans and their widows 
and dependents are receiving major improve- 
ments in benefits instituted since the Nixon 
Administration came to office. Part of the 
improvement, a Newsletter survey shows, is 
the direct result of a top-level study com- 
mittee the President appointed in his first 
half-year in office which recommended major 
revisions in veterans’ programs, With an- 
other Memorial Day at hand, the list of new 
benefits shows: 

New medical techniques pioneered in VA 
hospitals are resulting in quicker discharges. 

Improvements in prosthetics give veterans 
faster and better mobility. 

GI Bill educational benefits have been 
greatly increased. 

The VA appropriation for medical care for 
the current fiscal year is the highest in his- 
tory, yet in reviewing the demands on needed 
care for veterans, the President approved an 
additional $15 million in March. 

After further review, the President has 
asked for an additional appropriation of $50 
million for VA hospital and medical care in 
fiscal year 1971. 

The Administration approved an addi- 
tional 1,500 employees, mostly for the VA 
medical program, for this fiscal year, and in 
the budget request for 1971 another 2,123 
have been requested. 

Through cooperative research, VA has been 
able to increase its discharge rate each 
month for VA mental patients from 15.4 per- 
cent in fiscal 1968 to 18.4 percent last year. 

Anxious not to be stampeded into care- 
less expenditures of publie funds, President 
Nixon in June of 1969 appointed a Com- 
mittee on the Vietnam Veteran, chaired by 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 

The committee report, approved and re- 
leased by the President on March 29, 1970, 
contained a number of specific recommenda- 
tions. 

By Presidential executive order, one com- 
mittee recommendation in the job field has 
already been put into effect. It authorizes 
Federal agencies to appoint qualified Viet- 
nam era veterans to jobs up to GS-5 level 
starting at $6,176) without regard to Civil 
Service registers, providing the veteran un- 
aereree & program of education and train- 
ng. 

Four other of the committee's 15 specific 
recommendation require legislation. Bills 
have already been proposed to Congress to: 

Allow the VA to underwrite financing for 
mobile homes to assist veterans who cannot 
afford conventional homes. 

Assist minority intrepreneurship through 
a combination of Small Business Admin- 
istration loans and cooperative GI Bill edu- 
cation. 

Allow VA to make advance payments un- 
der the GI Bill. 

Allow men still in service to enroll under 
the GI Bill after serving six months (rather 
than two years as presently required). 

President Nixon signed into law a provi- 
sion benefiting educationally disadvantaged 
servicemen without charge to their future GI 
Bill entitlement. The law also eliminates the 
bar against duplication of educational and 
training benefits, now allowing veteran 
trainees about $200 a month (varies by 
State) in addition to the GI Bill allowance, 
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bringing the total training income to almost 
3400 monthly under Manpower Development 
and Training Act programs. 

The “Outreach Program,” to inform dis- 
advantaged veterans in Vietnam as well as 
this country on benefits due them, has been 
expanded. Last November, under this pro- 
gram, saw the one-millionth serviceman re- 
ceive on-the-spot orientation. 

More than 777,000 veterans, servicemen, 
wives, widows and children will receive about 
& 35 percent increase in educational allow- 
ances under the bill signed this year by the 
President. 

Public Law 91-22, signed by President Nix- 
on in June, 1969, increased the maximum 
amount of money which the VA may loan 
@ veteran for purchase of a home. It also 
extended additional money for specially 
adapted housing benefits to certain disabled 
veterans. 

Other recent improvements include a new 
concept in paying dependency and indem- 
nity compensation, and enlargement of a 
program of community nursing-home care. 
All in all an impressive record of achieve- 
ment for the nation’s ex-GIs. 


CAMBODIAN ACTION SUCCEEDING 


(Mr. MAYNE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, 10 days 
ago I suggested our move against the 
enemy’s sanctuaries in Cambodia should 
be decided by an objective appraisal of 
the results when more of the evidence 
was actually in. I said too many people 
in and out of Congress were exhibiting 
knee-jerk reactions based on emotion in- 
stead of facts. 

Today, 3% weeks after American 
troops first entered the sanctuaries, we 
do have more facts about this operation. 
I believe any reasonably objective ob- 
server would agree it has been highly 
successful from a military standpoint. 
Tremendous quantities of weapons and 
munitions which would have been used 
to kill American soldiers have fallen into 
our hands. Transport and supplies essen- 
tial to the enemy’s operations in South 
Vietnam have been taken from him and 
his communications and logistical sys- 
tems disrupted on the eve of the rainy 
season. 

I will not join those who say Ameri- 
can casualties have been light, because 
the loss of even one American is too 
heavy, but it can accurately be said that 
casualties have been relatively light 
when results are measured against those 
achieved in previous months. Certainly 
they are vastly lighter than predicted by 
the President’s instant critics who have 
been trying to undermine confidence in 
our troops and this operation from the 
moment it began. Their dire predictions 
that Russia and Red China would imme- 
diately enter the war and the North Viet- 
namese would launch a major offensive 
against the DMZ have not materialized. 
Now they are predicting American 
troops will not be withdrawn from the 
sanctuaries by July 1, hoping later to 
claim they forced the President to do 
something he clearly announced he 
would do from the beginning. 

Final justification for the Cambodian 
operation will depend on whether it does 
indeed save American lives and insure 
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the successful implementation of Presi- 
dent Nixon's policy of withdrawal from 
Vietnam during the coming months. The 
evidence presently available indicates 
very strongly that it will. 


“THEY'LL TEAR YOU APART” 


(Mr. MEEDS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, when I was 
a young lad back in 1948, President 
Harry Truman whistle-stopped across 
the Nation in his now-famous campaign 
to keep his job. 

At every stop he condemned the rec- 
ord of the Republican 80th Congress and 
compared it to the reforms of the New 
Deal. Shaking his finger at the crowds, 
he often asked them to ponder what 
would happen if the Republicans cap- 
tured the White House. Usually he an- 
swered his own question and punctuated 
in the colorful Harry Truman grammar. 
One day he said, “They'll tear you 
apart!” 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I can think of no 
other way to describe what the Nixon 
administration is doing to the livelihood 
of the American people. An inflationary 
recession is what they have given us. 
Last Wednesday the consumer price in- 
dex had advanced another 0.6 percent 
while the stock market fell almost 15 
points. 

One or two dissenters within the ad- 
ministration can encourage us, how- 
ever. I refer to the economic proposal 
made by George Romney, Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Alarmed by rising prices, falling out- 
put, and decreasing jobs, Romney recom- 
mended that President Nixon establish 
a special commission to issue guidelines 
for reasonable wage-price increases and 
to warn against unwarranted demands 
and actions in these areas. A similar but 
more cautious proposal was set forth by 
Dr. Arthur Burns, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

It was a clean break with the adminis- 
tration’s official policy of forsaking any 
attempts to influence wage and price be- 
havior. Maybe that is why Attorney- 
General John Mitchell quickly shot down 
the Romney plan. 

The Secretary’s proposal is nearly 
identical to a bill I introduced in October 
of 1969 and to the unanimous recom- 
mendation made by the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee in March. 

The Englishman, Thomas Malthus, 
made economics known as “the dismal 
science,” and nothing is more gloomy 
today than the state of the American 
economy. The administration’s policy to 
combat inflation has not worked. 

They have relied on high interest rates, 
tight money, and a budget surplus. When 
he took office in January of last year, the 
President made clear that the White 
House would refrain from interfering 
with wage and price activity. 

Now look what has happened. Prices 
have shot up by more than 8 percent, per- 
sonal income has fallen, the stock market 
has collapsed by 300 points, housing 
starts have been almost cut in half, and 
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the jobless rate has gone to 5 percent 
nationally, and nearly 10 percent in 
Washington State. 

As profits and income decline, the Gov- 
ernment takes in less tax revenue. Higher 
interest rates add to the national debt. 
Both contribute to the budget deficit. 

The war in Asia is costing $25 billion a 
year. Combined with tight money and 
high interest rates, it has depressed real 
output and growth by misallocating re- 
sources. What follows is fairly simple: to 
avoid further profit squeezes, business 
raises prices, and this of course increases 
per unit costs. But since wages have not 
kept pace, unions caught up in the infla- 
tionary psychology demand huge wage 
increments. If a strike follows, produc- 
tivity is cut. Higher wages fuel higher 
prices, and the spiral continues. 

In short, wages, income, capital invest- 
ment, borrowing have outstripped real 
economic growth. 

We are fighting a war in Asia and must 
deal with the economic consequences of 
what it encourages. Ending the fighting 
and reallocating our resources is the first 
priority. In the meantime, however, wage 
and price restraints are essential. 

Similar restraints or “guidelines” were 
used between 1962 and early 1968. During 
that period, for example, basic steel 


prices rose only 5 percent. In the last 15 
months, however, the same prices have 
risen by 7 percent. Increases in copper 
and aluminum are even more shocking. 

For the sake of stability, growth, and 
jobs, I hope that the White House will 
heed the plea of Secretary Romney. His 


proposal or that sponsored by myself and 
recommended by the Joint Economic 
Committee should be adopted immedi- 
ately and stronger measures taken if vol- 
untary guidelines lack teeth. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CORREC- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS AT LORTON 


(Mr. SCOTT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, most of the 
Members have heard of this week’s ac- 
tivities at the District of Columbia cor- 
rectional institutions at Lorton. Because 
Lorton is in my district, I visited both 
the prison complex and the youth center 
earlier today and talked with officials of 
the Department of Corrections. 

On arrival at the gate, I met a dump 
truck coming from the other direction 
filled with waste material taken from 
some of the burned-out buildings and 
upon entering the prison complex, found 
a large number of persons engaged in a 
cleaning-up process. 

The interiors of two buildings are com- 
pletely destroyed, with the roofs gone 
and only the outer walls standing. In all 
probability, even these walls will have to 
be removed and the buildings completely 
reconstructed. In numerous other build- 
ings windows are broken, bedding and 
other material burned and televisions 
smashed. There is also widespread dam- 
age in the prison printshop, but I am 
advised that most of the machinery is 
unharmed, Of course, there was consid- 
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erable water over the area and in the 
period of an hour or so in which I visited, 
Icould not see all of the damage. 

Fortunately, two escapees have been 
captured in Stafford County, another in 
a guard’s uniform was captured just out- 
side the prison complex, and only two 
inmates remain at large. I am concerned, 
however, that some of the guards were 
injured during disturbances even though 
I do not know the extent of their injuries. 

It is my understanding that there was 
rioting in the youth complex on both 
Friday and Sunday nights and in the 
prison complex on Saturday night al- 
though it is in the prison complex where 
the principal damage exists. 

Members will recall that the general 
District of Columbia crime bill incorpo- 
rates a bill I introduced to transfer the 
District of Columbia correctional institu- 
tions at Lorton to the U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons. This week’s activities accent the 
need for this transfer. Apparently, there 
is a hard group of hard-core criminals or 
militants who precipitated the riots and 
burning over the weekend. In my 
opinion, these men should be sent to 
separate institutions and, in the event 
the Lorton institutions came under the 
control of the Bureau of Prisons, it will 
be possible to do this. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, I would 
hope that the conferees of both bodies 
who are now considering the transfer 
of Lorton to the U.S. Bureau of Prisons 
will take this week’s activities into ac- 
count. Should any conferee have any re- 
maining doubt as to the merits of the 
House version of the crime bill a visit 
to Lorton should remove his doubt. 


RESTRICTION ON SALE OF AMERI- 
CAN WINES IN TAIWAN 


(Mr. DENT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I have an in- 
teresting letter I thought the House 
might like to hear: 


A mutual friend has suggested I write to 
you regarding a problem we, the exclusive 
worldwide distributor for The Christian 
Brothers Wines and Brandy, have with the 
Taiwan Tobacco and Wine Monopoly Bureau. 

The Monopoly apparently refuses to stock 
any American wines or brandy. I have en- 
closed the Monopoly's current price list— 


which I hope to be able to make a part 
of the Recorp— 


which shows that, with the exception of 
some Paul Masson products that have since 
been delisted, most of the wines listed are of 
French origin. Interesting to note, Taiwan 
does not recognize France diplomatically! 

Official justification for the Monopoly to 
stock some American wines is the fact that 
they should cater to the American tourist, 
trade. The number of French tourists visit- 
ing Taiwan is negligible when compared to 
the number of American tourists traveling to 
Taiwan each year. It is obvious that the 
Americans have no choice but to drink the 
French products. 

I know of one New York State winery 
which is also interested in selling to the 
Monopoly but is encountering the same dif- 
ficulty. We are anxious to sell and could 
sell our products in Taiwan; therefore, we 
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feel that the U.S. wine industry should be 
allowed to compete on equal footing with 
other foreign suppliers. 
CHARLES J. CANDIANO, 
International Marketing Manager. 


I was almost laughed out of the House 
when I suggested that we should stop 
buying some mushrooms from Taiwan. 
We put them in the business, and now 
they have taken 40 percent of Pennsyl- 
vania’s mushroom business away from 
us. 
I have been in this House and voted 
religiously to give everything the com- 
mittees asked for for military aid, mu- 
tual security aid, and agricultural aid, as 
well as everything else for Taiwan, but 
I am just going to say to all of you now 
I do not know how the rest of you feel, 
but I am fed up clean to the top of my 
head and I will never vote for another 
cent—if it means voting against all of 
the appropriation bills from now on, I 
will never vote for any aid to any coun- 
try that bars its doors to American prod- 
ucts and uses our market as a dumping 
place. 


LORTON REFORMATORY 
DISRUPTION 


(Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for one minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to associate myself 
with the remarks made by my colleague 
from Virginia (Mr. Scorr) regarding the 
riots, burning, and destruction that took 
place over the weekend out at the Lorton 
Reformatory in Virginia. I have asked 
for a complete report on those incidents. 
I am going to talk with the employees 
and employees’ representatives, many of 
whom are constituents of mine. 

As the gentleman from Virginia 
knows, we have included in the District 
of Columbia crime bill the authority to 
transfer the Lorton Reformatory from 
the District Government to the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. That was done as a 
result of extensive hearings which 
pointed up that the present leadership 
out there was not capable of managing 
that institution properly. These incidents 
over the weekend are further proof that 
the institution is going downhill and that 
the leadership is not competent, and 
that we need new direction and manage- 
ment. I am hopeful that the conferees 
on the District of Columbia crime bill 
will take note of these facts and agree 
with the House to leave that transfer in 
the crime bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I am 
pleased to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCOTT. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding and his comments regard- 
ing Lorton. In talking with the head of 
the Youth Center it was mentioned today 
that the rioting started on Friday be- 
cause of a false rumor that one of the 
inmates had been killed, although, in 
fact, no one had been harmed in any 
manner. That was Friday. So, I asked, 
“What prompted it on Sunday?’ He 
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said, “Mr. Scorr, you must remember 
these are vigorous young men.” Well, this 
type of answer and tolerance illustrates 
part of the problem at Lorton. 


NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 
SHOULD NOT BE SHORTCHANGED 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations will be holding hearings tomorrow 
and the next day on the budget for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. A major 
component of that budget is devoted to 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps, which is 
a title I-B program under the Economic 
Opportunity Act. While the money for 
the program is pumped into the OEO 
budget, the program is actually operated 
by the Department of Labor. 

I am speaking now to urge the sub- 
committee to recommend adequate 
funding of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps summer program. 

Rising unemployment is widespread 
throughout the Nation. In April the un- 
employment rate climbed to 4.8 percent, 
up from 4.4 percent in March and 3.5 
percent at the start of the year. The 
situation is even more egregious in the 
urban poverty neighborhoods of the 100 
largest metropolitan areas, in which the 
jobless rate stood at 6.6 percent in the 
first quarter of 1970. This compares with 
5.6 percent during the same quarter of 
1969. 

This dire situation affects both blacks 
and whites. The white jobless rate rose 
from 4.6 to 5.7 percent in the poverty 
areas, while the black rate increased 
from 7.0 to 8.0 percent. And those par- 
ticularly hard hit are black teenagers. 
Their unemployment rate increased by 
more than one-half—from 20.9 to 32.7 
percent. 

This unemployment picture is insup- 
portable. And, once the schools let out 
for the summer, it will be even grimmer. 
Tens of thousands of young men and 
women, earnestly seeking employment— 
not just to fill up the hours, but because 
they need earnings to help assist their 
families and themselves—will be unable 
to find jobs. 

And yet, the administration is not only 
failing to meet the needs that exist, but 
is actually helping to increase them by 
cutting back on the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps summer program, which provides 
needed employment opportunities for 
young men and women. In New York 
City alone, funding has dropped from 
$14.9 million for last summer to $11.7 
million this summer. 

The administration is providing 67,000 
fewer summer job slots under the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps program this sum- 
mer than it did last summer. There will 
be only 330,000 such slots available. And 
this action is taken despite the fact that 
even last year, less than one-third of the 
youths who could have benefited from 
the program were allowed to do so. 

In fact, there is a need for approxi- 
mately 560,000 slots in the Neighborhood 
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Youth Corps summer program this year. 
The administration has allocated $146,- 
412,000 to cover 330,000 of them. But, 
according to the survey conducted by the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors of the 50 
largest cities, plus a sampling of smaller 
cities, 227,173 additional slots over this 
330,000 are needed. New York City alone 
needs approximately 37,000 more slots. 

To fund these 227,173 additional slots, 
$101 million more than that requested by 
the administration is needed, each slot 
being figured at a rate of $445. I most 
strongly urge the Subcommittee on 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare 
of the Committee on Appropriations to 
provide this funding. 

The disadvantaged youth who are eli- 
gible for Neighborhood Youth Corps 
urgently need the opportunity to partici- 
pate in it. They have been consistently 
rejected from the mainstream of our so- 
ciety and our economy, and to deny them 
even the bare minimum opportunity 
which this program offers is simply un- 
justifiable. These are not youths who are 
asking for something for nothing. These 
are not youths lacking in desire and ini- 
tiative. These are young men and women 
who are just saying, “Give us a chance 
to help ourselves.” Certainly, we should 
do far, far more. But, with equal certain- 
ty Iam convinced we cannot do any less. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME BE- 
STOWS LAETARE MEDAL ON DR. 
WILLIAM B. WALSH 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
William B. Walsh, the founder, president, 
and medical director of Project Hope, 
has been chosen to receive the Laetare 
Medal, the University of Notre Dame's 
highest honor. 

The Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
CS.C., the distinguished president of 
Notre Dame, made the presentation 
today, Monday, May 25, during a recep- 
tion at the Embassy of Tunisia. The 
award has been made annually since 
1883 to an outstanding American 
Catholic. 

Also participating in the ceremony 
were Ambassador Slaheddine El Goulli 
and Bishop John S. Spence, vicar general 
of the Archdiocese of Washington. The 
SS Hope, with its complement of 157 
medical personnel, currently is on its 
eighth teaching-treatment mission at 
Port: LaGoulette, Tunisia. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Walsh is the ninth 
physician to receive the Laetare Medal 
which has been conferred through the 
years on 71 men and 18 women repre- 
senting a broad and brilliant spectrum 
of American Catholic leadership. The 
late President John F. Kennedy was the 
1961 medalist, and Supreme Court 
Justice William J. Brennan received the 
award last year. 

“GLOBAL VISION” 

Father Hesburgh cited Dr. Walsh as 
one who “has coupled medical expertise 
and Christian compassion with a rare 
combination of global vision, creative 
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imagination, and quiet determination.” 
During the past 10 years the 49-year-old 
physician has led the former Navy hos- 
pital ship on missions to Indochina, 
South Vietnam, Peru, Ecuador, Guinea, 
Nicaragua, Colombia, Ceylon, and Tu- 
nisia. Project Hope also has programs 
underway among the Mexican-American 
community at Laredo, Tex., and at the 
Navaho Indian Reservation at Ganado, 
Ariz. 

“Your ship,” the citation told Dr. 
Walsh, “is a symbol of that for which 
thoughtful and ignorant people alike 
have yearned for centuries—that swords 
may. at last be transformed into plough- 
shares, that the battle cruiser may be no 
more and that the floating hospital can 
become the symbol of our strength in the 
future. We know about all the obstacles, 
all the threats of doom which lie heavy 
on our hearts. But you have set an ex- 
ample, you have given us the courage 
to hope, you have lighted a big candle.” 

BRIDGE TO PEACE 


In his response Dr. Walsh noted that 
medicine has been called “one of the 
bridges to peace. But there will be no 
bridges worth crossing, no peace worth 
achieving,” he cautioned, “if man cannot 
regain his human spirit and his faith in 
himself and his fellowman.” Noting that 
the Laetare Medal is inscribed with the 
words, “Truth is mighty and will pre- 
vail,” he said that “we can live in truth 
only if it rests upon a foundation of faith, 
trust and spiritual love.” 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Walsh, who has been 
honored by more than 40 govern- 
ments, universities and organizations, is 
a native of Brooklyn, N.Y. A graduate of 
St. John’s University, he received his 
medical degree in 1943 from Georgetown 
University where he later served as an 
assistant professor of internal medicine. 
His World War II service as a medical 
officer aboard a destroyer in the Pacific 
prompted the idea of returning someday 
with a floating medical center. 

ss “HOPE” 


In 1960, with the encouragement of 
President Eisenhower and following a 
dedication speech by then Vice President 
Nixon, the SS Hope sailed on its maiden 
voyage to the Far East. Since that time 
it has helped raise health standards for 
millions of people on four continents. 
Through the years more than 1,500 vol- 
unteer American medical personnel have 
served aboard ship, some 11,000 major 
operations have been performed, more 
than 129,000 patients have been treated 
and 5,000 indigenous persons have been 
trained in medical and paramedical 
techniques. 

Dr. Walsh has told the continuing story 
of Project Hope in three books: “A Ship 
Called Hope”; “Yanqui, Come Back”; 
and “Hope in the East”: “The Mission 
to Ceylon”. Dr. and Mrs. Walsh, who 
make their home in Washington, have 
three sons: William, Jr., John, and 
Thomas, 

Mr. Speaker, the citation accompany- 
ing the Laetare Medal presented to Dr. 
Walsh recognizes his great accomplish- 
ments through Project Hope. I include 
it—and a statement which explains the 
significance of the Laetare Medal—in the 
Record at this point: 
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TEXT OF THE CITATION ACCOMPANYING THE 
LAETARE MEDAL PRESENTED TO WILLIAM B. 
Wars, M.D., In WASHINGTON, D.C. on 
May 25, 1970 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME TO DR, 
WILLIAM B. WALSH: GREETINGS 


Sm: The hands of physicians have brought 
healing since men first began to try to make 
this earth a home. And so nothing could be 
more appropriate than that Notre Dame now 
puts into your hands, its most prized smybol 
of recognition It is named after Laetare Sun- 
day because on that day the Church looks 
forward with rejoicing to the Easter triumph 
of Christ over the bitter sacrifice He made 
for the healing of mankind. Of the three tra- 
ditional precepts for bringing about the 
moral and spiritual regeneration of human- 
ity, the second, Hope, is surely the one we now 
need most. 

In your fascinating account in Hope in the 
East, your ship's visit to Ceylon, you quote 
a poem written by one of your nurses, It is 
also a prayer: 

Iam a receiver who came to give 

I have had my eyes opened wide 

I realize how fortunate I am 

Please, never-never let them be half-closed 
again 

Is not this the heart of what you have to 
say to us—to your people and our people? 
We are of all the nations in history the one 
best able to give. How can we come to see 
that we are therefore the nation which can 
also realize most deeply how much it may 
receive? 

It was a fortunate day when, having lis- 
tened to President Dwight Eisenhower's plea 
that groups of private citizens establish 
cordial relationships with similar groups of 
people elsewhere in the world, you decided 
you would request that a Navy hospital vessel 
retired from duty be converted into a hos- 
pital ship which would bring comfort and 
assistance to some of the needy persons you 
had seen during our war-time service in the 
South Pacific. The ship was made available, 
you kept it afloat by reason of ceaseless pleas 
for support, you recruited the men and 
women who have since done so much for 
the sick and poor in many lands including 
our own. Meanwhile space craft have traveled 
240,000 miles to the moon, and your ship has 
traveled equally far to countries as distant 
from one another as Peru and Ceylon. You 
have not merely brought health to many. 
You have helped train them in what might 
be done. 

Therewith was a mighty instrument of 
military service transformed into a floating 
house to which the suffering of those without 
hope could so frequently be overcome. Your 
ship is a symbol of that for which thoughtful 
and ignorant people alike have yearned for 
centuries—that swords may at last be trans- 
formed into plough-shares, that the battle 
cruiser may be no more and that the floating 
hospital can become the symbol of our 
strength in the future. We know about all 
the obstacles, all the threats of doom which 
lie heavy on our hearts. But you have set 
an example, you have given us the courage 
to hope, you have lighted a big candle. 

You have been widely and significantly 
honored for your service to our country and 
to mankind. We add the best we can give 
to all the rest. Eight other doctors have been 
Laetare medalists, one of them the 
name of Walsh. We welcome you to the clan 
and to the circle of those who over many 
years have responded to the University’s 
invitation to accept a token of esteem for 
having been Christians in the truest sense 
and for having added during dark days and 
sunfilled ones to the number of men and 
women who have combined leadership and 
sacrifice in the blessed hope of bringing hope 
to their fellow-men. 
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THE LAETARE MEDAL 


“The Laetare Medal has been worn only by 
men and women whose genius has ennobled 
the arts and sciences, illustrated the ideals 
of the Church, and enriched the heritage of 
humanity.” 

These are the exacting criteria employed 
by the University of Notre Dame in award- 
ing its Laetare Medal each year. Established 
in 1883, the medal was restricted to lay per- 
sons until 1968, when it was announced that 
henceforth priests and religious would also 
be eligible. Over the years the Laetare Medal 
has been presented to 71 men and 18 women 
—soldiers and statesmen, artists and indus- 
trialists, diplomats and philanthropists, ed- 
ucators and scientists. 

The Laetare Medal is the American coun- 
terpart of the “Golden Rose,” a papal honor 
antedating the eleventh century. The name 
of the recipient is announced each year on 
Laetare Sunday, the fourth Sunday of Lent 
and an occasion of joy in the liturgy of the 
Church. The actual presentation of the medal 
is arranged for a time and place convenient 
to the recipient. 

The idea of the Laetare Medal was con- 
ceived in 1883 by Professor James Edwards. 
His proposal met with the immediate ap- 
proval of Rev. Edward F. Sorin, C.S.C., found- 
er and first president of Notre Dame, and 
the Rev. Thomas E. Walsh, C.S.C., then presi- 
dent of the University. Through the years 
the recipients of the Laetare Medal have been 
selected by an award committee headed by 
the president of Notre Dame. 

Generally regarded as the most significant 
annual award conferred upon Catholics in 
the United States, the Laetare Medal con- 
sists of a solid gold disc suspended from a 
gold bar bearing the inscription, “Laetare 
Medal.” Inscribed in a border around the 
disc are the words, “Magna est veritas et 
prevalebit” (Truth is mighty and will pre- 
vail). The center design of the medal and 
the inscription on the reverse side are fash- 
ioned according to the profession of the re- 
cipient. 


“CAL POLY” 


(Mr. TALCOTT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, not all 
campuses have permitted academic free- 
dom to deteriorate into chaos. Not all 
students have abandoned their quest for 
knowledge. Most students have main- 
tained their emotionalism, their paci- 
fism, their idealism—all the while re- 
specting themselves, their schools, their 
system, their heritage. 

Most students have formed goals and 
serious objectives. Most students know 
the value of a college education, they 
realize that time speeds along, and they 
do not want to waste their educational 
opportunities. 

Most students are not selfish and they 
demand the same freedoms and oppor- 
tunities for their peers as well as for 
themselves. 

For years the community of San Luis 
Obispo has been proud of California 
Polytechnic. For years “Cal Poly” has 
grown and excelled. Thousands of stu- 
dent applicants must be turned away 
each year. 

Robert E. Kennedy, president of Cal 
Poly, has given the college competent, 
understanding leadership, and adminis- 
tration. The faculty, administration, 
student body, and community have dem- 
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onstrated that solid education, good citi- 
zenship, and progress can go hand in 
hand. 

Two recent, but completely unrelated, 
columnists have written about Cal Poly. 
Every student, faculty member and ad- 
ministrator could profit by studying the 
example of Cal Poly at San Luis Obispo. 

I recommend the column of William R. 
Hearst, a well-known and respected ob- 
server and reporter of the current 
societal scene. The column of Dick Crow 
indicates that a casual observer reached 
similar conclusions. 

I am proud of the administration of 
President Robert Kennedy, his faculty, 
and administrators. His students and the 
community have responded with ideal- 
ism, but maturity; with a keen desire to 
obtain their education, but also a respect 
for others. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert these columns 
in the Recorp at this point: 

{From the San Francisco Examiner, May 
10, 1970] 
A CONFRONTATION ON ONE CAMPUS 
(By William Randolph Hearst Jr.) 

San Srmzon.—tIn this week when student 
war protests were erupting at what hope- 
fully will be the peak of such turmoil, my 
favorite weekly columnist (and I hope yours) 
had a highly instructive campus experience 
of his own. I think it definitely deserves re- 
telling here. 

It so happened that long before the news 
about Cambodia exploded an invitation was 
extended and accepted by me to address an 
audience on May 6 at California State Poly- 
technic College, in nearby San Luis Obispo. 
I showed up on schedule last Wednesday— 
with more than a little feeling of trepidation. 

As a fairly well known supporter of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s war policies, I figured I was in 
for a tough time. At the very least I ex- 
pected to catch some catcalls and heckling 
from some of the several hundred students 
and faculty members waiting to hear me. 

By way of background it should be noted 
here that Cal Poly, as it is generally called, 
has a remarkable achievement record. Only 
five years ago it was a relatively small col- 
lege with an enrollment of about 5000 whose 
big extra curricular interest was in the spec- 
tacular rodeos staged by the school. 

Today it is a full-fledged state institu- 
tion with an enrollment of nearly 12,000. 
Its faculty and staff number more than 
1400. It has schools of agriculture, architec- 
ture, journalism, applied arts, applied sci- 
ence, engineering and business, among 
others. 

Unlike so many other colleges and uni- 
versities, the whole academic emphasis is 
on preparing students for specific practical 
careers upon graduation. The students begin 
majoring in the subject of their choice as 
freshmen, rather than as juniors, and have 
very few opportunities to take what are 
known elsewhere as elective snap courses in 
various theories. 

This is important, as I hope to show here 
later. For the moment, try picturing me 
facing that sea of young faces and wondering 
what the reaction would be when I started 
defending a military decision which had 
caused so much student violence elsewhere. 

My informal was on world affairs. 
It was impossible to avoid the controversial 
issue of recent events in Southeast Asia. So 
practically at the outset I waded right in 
with my fingers crossed. 

There is no need to go into much detail on 
what was said. My views were pretty well out- 
lined in this space last Sunday and most of 
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what I said simply elaborated on that 
column. 

One thing that was made fully clear was 
my sense of shock, and even amazement, at 
how many Americans and some of our 
friends abroad had reacted so critically to 
President Nixon's decision on Cambodia. 

Instantly—trom the doves in Congress to 
the editorial pages of our left of center 
press—the howl went up that the President 
was willfully and unilaterally expanding the 
war. That we were invading a sovereign na- 
tion. That a terrible and costly blunder had 
been made. 

What seemed almost incredible to me was 
that so much of the criticism was a literal 
echo of the condemnations which came from 
Moscow, Peking and Hanoi, Even more dis- 
couraging was the spectacle of college presi- 
dents giving their blessing to student protest 
strikes. 

To me it was—and continues to be—simply 
astonishing. Not one of the liberal voices 
sounding off in Congress and elsewhere made 
@ peep of protest when it was revealed last 
month that 40,000 Communist troops had in- 
vaded Cambodia and were threatening to 
capture its capital city. 

Not one of the voices that I can remember 
ever said a word about the long-standing 
Communist violations of Cambodia's neu- 
trality and independence along the southern 
section of the Ho Chi Minh trail. 

And very few gave the slightest serious 
consideration to President Nixon's explana- 
tion—that he acted to save Cambodia from 
imminent Red conquest and the need to 
safeguard his plan to withdraw American 
combat troops from South Vietnam. 

The explanation was virtually ignored. It 
was as though the protestors were deaf to 
any explanation; as though they had just 
been waiting and biding their time for an 
excuse to renew their attacks on the Viet- 
ham war. 

The above were some of the thoughts I 
gave to my audience. When no boos or cat- 
calls developed, my fingers came uncrossed 
and I gave them scme more. 

No matter how you look at it, I said, Viet- 
nam is a bloody mess and there is no ques- 
tion that we miscalculated the tenacity of 
the enemy in waging a war our forces were 
never permitted to win. At the root of to- 
day’s national unrest is frustration over not 
having the war over and done with by now. 

All the same, it was pointed out, Cam- 
bodia had become nothing but a sideways 
DMZ zone. The Communists had dug in 
there and were using it as an advanced head- 
quarters in which to store their supplies 
and launch what could easily be an encir- 
cling attack on our men in South Vietnam. 

When the Reds began their attempted 
takeover of the whole country, President 
Nixon—in the interests of protecting our 
fighting men—had literally no other mili- 
tary alternative but to break up the enemy 
emplacements. 

Not to have done so would have meant 
the loss of time needed to complete our Viet- 
namization of the war. Far worse, it would 
have left our withdrawing forces wide open 
to a looming disaster. 

I asked by audience to compare the frus- 
tration it felt with the frustration of our 
military leaders, who have never been per- 
mitted to wage a decisive war. I asked a fur- 
ther comparison with the frustration under- 
gone in Paris by our negotiators whose many 
concessions have not resulted in the slightest 
change of position by the enemy. 

And I wound up by noting that some of 
the more virulent war critics had even men- 
tioned the possibility of trying to impeach 
the President for his decision on Cambodia. 

Suppose you had a brother or a father 
over there in Vietnam I asked, and he got a 
bullet in the back from encircling troops 
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based in Cambodia at a time when every ef- 
fort was being made to bring him home? 

If that were to happen—and that’s what 
the Communists were threatening for large 
numbers of our men—then you can bet your 
own sweet life there would be an impeach- 
ment for real. 

So that was the speech. All through it the 
kids sat attentive and obviously interested. 
They laughed at my few attempts at humor, 
applauded in gratifying fashion when I fin- 
ished, later gathered around to ask many 
specific questions. 

I want to take this opportunity to per- 
sonally thank the student body for its cour- 
tesy in hearing me out and for making aca- 
demic freedom a living truth. 

It was hard to believe that even at that 
time hundreds of other college campuses 
were either shut down or in utter disorder 
because of student anti-war demonstrations. 
Were these a special breed? 

Robert E. Kennedy, the president of Cal 
Poly, and Dale W. Andrews, its academic vice 
president, offered some explanations which 
made me conclude that their students in fact 
are much different from the hell raisers. 

They assured me there were many in my 
audience who also felt strongly against the 
war. Disorder and the shouting down of un- 
wanted opinions, however, are not the rule 
of life at Cal Poly. 

There, all points of view are examined and 
discussed in an atmosphere of true academic 
freedom. 

The stress on practical education for fu- 
ture employment is so dominant that the 
first thing you see when entering the college 
is its job placement bureau. 

There is more to it than that, of course. 
Obviously the spirit which prevails at Cal 
Poly is also the result of teaching by a staff 
dedicated to the job of providing such an 
education. 

There is a real object lesson here. 

Last Wednesday, just a few miles to the 
north and south of me, the campuses at 
Santa Barbara, Berkeley, San Francisco and 
San Jose were erupting in violence or threat- 
ening to erupt. The situation was, in fact, so 
serious that Governor Reagan wisely ordered 
a four-day closing of all public colleges and 
universities in the state. 

Who has filled the heads of those students 
with the ideas which steam them up and 
cause them so violently to attack their own 
country, its institutions and leaders? 

It’s a good question—and part of the an- 
swer lies in the fact that too many of our 
institutions of higher learning are infested 
with radically minded professors and courses 
with no constructive purpose. 

Iam convinced that most college students 
have too little to do, too few academic chal- 
lenges from courses that train them for spe- 
cific careers—especially in their freshmen 
and sophomore years. 

It is high time the system got a top to 
bottom overhauling. 

With Cal Poly as the model. 


[From the Western Livestock Journal, 
May 14, 1970] 


CoMMENTS 


(By Dick Crow) 


Starting out into the country looking at 
livestock can lead a reporter into some pretty 
interesting situations. Like when we drove 
to the entrance at Cal Poly’s San Luis Obispo 
campus along central California’s coast. We 
knew, of course, that all the college and uni- 
versity campuses were closed due to campus 
unrest, but we sort of figured the “off limits” 
order wouldn’t apply to bull lookers. All we 
wanted to do was look at the test bulls, but 
the deputy acted at first as if we were 
strangers and he and four other deputies 
had been patrolling the 5000 acre campus 
the past 24 hours to see that no strangers 
were allowed to enter the campus. 
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We identified ourself to the guard and ex- 
plained that about the most radical thing 
we'd ever done was maybe change the front 
page makeup on Western Livestock Journal. 
He turned out to be a subscriber and said to 
me and my friend as he swung open the gate, 
‘Dick, don’t you and your friend keep those 
bulls waiting.” 

What we found was that a lot of mighty 
interesting things besides bull gain testing 
has been going on at this friendly little 
country college by the Pacific. Cal Poly’s 
President Bob Kennedy might not like us 
making such a casual reference to his insti- 
tution, but as far as we're concerned it is a 
country college—and better for it. I don't 
happen to know Dr. Kennedy but I sure do 
admire him, and I’m going to tell you why. 

When a couple of foreign students pro- 
voked a campus incident by decrying “US. 
Imperialism," President Kennedy didn’t 
start mouthing platitudes about academic 
freedom. The two students were promptly 
arrested. Then President Kennedy spoke up 
decisively and clearly. 

“Radical students at other campuses are 
threatening to create serious trouble at our 
campus,” he said. He told his faculty and 
students, “You need to know what threats 
have been made... so that you can avoid 
being drawn into a situation which has been 
contrived by outside radicals as a basis for 
confrontation and ible violence and 
arson, I shall not be intimidated by threats, 
and certainly shall not be intimidated into 
setting aside a democratically developed ‘due 
process’ procedure because radicals prefer a 
state of anarchy for our campuses.” 

Dr. Kennedy figured that the two “guest” 
students who created the problem were 
really given a break when they were released 
without bail following their arrest. 

When they came before the campus hear- 
ing board, some pretty capable Cal Poly let- 
termen turned up at the doors to keep things 
cool and strangers out of the meeting. If the 
outsiders came they didn’t get in—due to 
Dr. Kennedy's old-fashioned backbone and 
common sense, We can all be very proud of 
Cal Poly’s president, faculty and student 
body. Oh! and the bulls were doing just fine. 


A VOICE IN CONGRESS FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DapparIo). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mrs. HECKLER) is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I think a move is long, long 
overdue to give 850,000 “forgotten Amer- 
icans” in the Nation’s Capital their just 
rights as citizens to vote and to have a 
voice in Congress. 

I believe this issue is of national im- 
portance. I want especially to commend 
the League of Women Voters for taking 
up the neglected cause of the residents of 
the District of Columbia. We have talked 
too long, without acting, in their behalf. 
Now we must act. 

Mr. Speaker, let us each remember 
that another voiceless people, those of 
the thirteen original American colonies, 
fought a revolution on the issue of “taxa- 
tion without representation.” 

I am proud to have joined in the 90th 
Congress in a bill to give the people of 
the District the basic rights of citizen- 
ship. As a member of the Government 
Operations Committee, I also voted, both 
in committee and on the floor, for the 
transitional step—the reorganization 
plan of 1967—which gave Washington 
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its appointed mayor and city council and 
the rudimentary elements of self-gov- 
ernment. This transitional phase has 
been a success despite the crises which 
afflict all cities of this Nation. 

I believe the District of Columbia has 
performed well in taking on the reins 
of self-government. Thus, I see no reason 
not to bring the process of self-govern- 
ment to its effective fruition. This in- 
cludes the right to elect their own gov- 
ernment officials and representatives in 
Congress. 

I believe that the vital issue of the 
rights of District residents must be con- 
sidered above partisanship or other ex- 
cuses for inaction. We would surely never, 
for any reason, support the disenfran- 
chisement of the citizens of New York, 
Seattle, Denver, Nashville, or Atlanta, or 
any part of the body politic. Since we 
believe in the Bill of Rights as embodied 
in the Constitution of the United States, 
then I think, as a mature nation, we 
must insure that these rights apply to 
every citizen. 

The District’s problems, the problems 
of population growth, race relations, in- 
adequate transportation, an inflated 
economy, and so forth, are no different 
than elsewhere. Yet, the people have no 
Congressman to turn to to resolve their 
personal problems, while the city officials 
have no recourse except to turn for help 
to a busy Congress which is concerned 
with the problems of a nation and the 
world. It is hardly appropriate for Con- 
gress to be concerned with city manage- 
ment, with sewer lines and water main 
construction, or with the problem of 
potholes in Washington streets. It is a 
grave injustice that one city alone, in 
a nation of 200 million people, should be 
denied the right to direct its own affairs. 

District citizens cannot even get passes 
to the House gallery to see this dis- 
tinguished body in session because they 
have no Congressman. I suggest that this 
is also an injustice. Where do they turn 
for consultation and help regarding their 
personal problems which involve social 
security, veterans’ benefits, and numer- 
ous other matters? 

While I believe that the Congress cares 
about the needs of the people of the 
District of Columbia, it is understandable 
that each Member should give the most 
attention to his own district, and lesser 
attention to the District of Columbia 
where we have the lesser responsibility. 
Yet, this lack of real representation is 
patently unfair. 

If the citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia deserve to be represented, Mr. 
Speaker, I personally believe that they 
deserve full representation in the Con- 
gress and the full rights and privileges 
of self-government to which all other 
American taxpayers are entitled. 

I urge the Congress to act now to grant 
them these rights. 


A TRIBUTE TO HATFIELD, MASS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I wish that 
my colleagues and I had the time to en- 
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joy a leisurely trip up to the beautiful and 
historic Connecticut River Valley. Our 
journey would take us through Hamp- 
shire County, in my own congressional 
district, on to the town of Hatfield, Mass. 
Hatfield is a small town in population 
but its dynamic citizens have from the 
beginning portrayed that rugged char- 
acter, fortitude, and sense of community 
responsibility that typified the pioneer- 
ing and revolutionary spirit; moreover, 
its citizens have made extraordinary con- 
tributions in the fields of education, pub- 
lic health and national service for a com- 
munity of this size. This month, Mr. 
Speaker, the people of Hatfield are cele- 
brating the 300th anniversary of the in- 
corporation of their town, and since all 
of my colleagues will not be able to at- 
tend the festivities, I would like to take 
time to review briefly the highlights of 
the town’s long and most interesting 
history which gives it just cause for 
celebration. 

Hatfield was one of several towns in 
central Massachusetts which was settled 
in the mid-17th century by pioneers from 
the eastern part of the State who looked 
west for the possibility of greater political 
and religious freedom. In her excellent 
history of Hatfield, Dorothy Breor de- 
scribed Hatfield as emerging from the 
settlement of Hadley on the land lying 
between Mill River and Great Pond. This 
area was first settled in 1659 and pur- 
chased from the Norwottuck Indians the 
following year for 300 fathoms of 
wampum. Chief Umpanchala, who 
signed the deed, reserved, however, the 
right for his tribesmen to hunt, fish, cut 
timber, and build wigwams on the land. 
The first meeting house was built in 1668, 
and in May of 1670 the general court 
granted the town the right to incorpo- 
rate. 

These early years were difficult ones for 
the pioneers. In 1675 the Indian tribes 
on the frontier banded together under 
the leadership of King Philip. On Octo- 
ber 19, Hatfield was attacked. Troops un- 
der Captains Mosely and Poole repelled 
the attack, but there were losses. The 
people of Hatfield responded by build- 
ing a stockade, which aided them in re- 
pelling other raids. The attacks re- 
mained, however, a serious menace, and 
in 1676 the local forces took the offensive 
under Captain Turner. They destroyed 
the Indian camp, but on their return were 
ambushed. Captain Turner and 38 of his 
men were killed, and the Indians, 300 
strong, plundered Hatfield; the town was 
only saved by reinforcements from Had- 
ley. 

That year, however, King Philip was 
killed, and peace soon followed. The next 
year this peace was shattered by a sur- 
prise attack in which several people were 
killed, and seventeen women and chil- 
dren were taken captive. Among those 
captured were the families of Benjamin 
Waite and Stephen Jennings. These two 
courageous pioneers set out for Canada 
that October and marched all the way to 
Quebec where they were able to recover 
their families by paying a two hundred 
pound ransom. They returned to Hat- 
field the following spring. Benjamin 
Waite and Stephen Jennings will long 
stand out as the kind of men Hatfield 
can be proud of and as examples of the 
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courage and heroism of the early pio- 
neers. 

I might add that among those captives 
who were taken to Canada and brought 
back to Hatfield by Benjamin Waite and 
Stephen Jennings was a little girl by the 
name of Sarah Coleman. She later mar- 
ried a man by the name of John Field, 
and among her descendents would be a 
justice of the Supreme Court, Stephen 
J. Field; the first man to establish tele- 
graphic communications across an ocean, 
Cyrus W. Field; and one of the great 
businessmen of this country, Marshall 
W.. Field. Moreover, Benjamin Waite’s 
daughter was the mother of the Smith 
family, whose contributions to charity 
funds I will return to later. 

The courage that the people of Hat- 
field demonstrated in the Indian wars 
and the sacrifices that they made have 
been repeated throughout our history. In 
June of 1776, the citizens of Hatfield 
voted in a town meeting to defend the 
colonies. During the revolution, 125 Hat- 
field men joined the Continental forces. 
They fought at Bunker Hill, and the 
people at home supplied beef, clothing 
and ammunition. After the Battle of Sar- 
atoga, the Hubbard Tavern, on the cor- 
ner of Elm and Prospect Streets, was 
used to lodge officers. 

In the Civil war 110 Hatfield men went 
to war, and 24 gave their lives. Others 
served in the First World War, and in the 
Second World War 338 young men and 
women served in the Armed Forces—13 
of them lost their lives. The town has 
also suffered through and recovered from 
the great Connecticut River flood in 1927 
and a terrible hurricane in 1938. In each 
of these trials the spirit of Benjamin 
Waite and Stephen Jennings, their cour- 
age, and fortitude, has been demon- 
strated again and again. 

Mr. Speaker, I mentioned earlier that 
one of Benjamin Waite’s daughters, 
who he rescued from the Indians, be- 
came the mother of the Smith family in 
Hatfield, which has made extraordinary 
contributions in the fields of education, 
public health and charity. 

Sophia Smith provided the money in 
her will to found Smith College in North- 
ampton. The college was chartered in 
1871 and is presently the largest private- 
ly endowed private women’s college in 
the world. She also provided the funds 
for Smith Academy, which was opened in 
1872 and is now a high school. And it was 
Oliver Smith who left the money in his 
will that started Smith Agricultural and 
Vocational School and the Smith charity 
funds. 

Another contribution in the field of 
education by a citizen of Hatfield was 
made by Col. Ephram Williams who died 
defending Fort Massachusetts in the last 
of the French and Indian Wars. In his 
will Colonel Williams provided for a 
men’s college to be built to the west of 
Fort Masschusetts. In 1793 Williams Col- 
lege was founded in the town of Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 

In addition, Elisha Williams, the third 
president of Yale, and Jonathan Dickin- 
son, the first president of Princeton, were 
both born in Hatfield. 

Today, Hatfield is a growing com- 
munity that is slowly undergoing 
changes. The population, rising rapidly 
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in recent years, is now up to about 2,800. 
Agriculture has been historically the 
main industry in Hatfield, and shade- 
grown tobacco was the major crop. To- 
day, potato farming has also become a 
major occupation, and it provides the 
livelihood for many of Hatfield’s citizens. 

In recent years, however, the variety of 
occupations and jobs available in Hat- 
field has broadened. One reason for this 
is that Hatfield is beginning to attract 
more businesses. The Porter-McLeod 
Machine Power Tool Co. has been there 
for many years, but recently it has been 
joined by the Multicolor Corp. which 
manufactures wallpaper. 

Another factor in Hatfield’s growth is 
the recent upsurge in homebuilding that 
the town has experienced. Land has be- 
come more valuable for residential use 
because many people who work in nearby 
cities or teach in nearby colleges have 
found Hatfield to be a very attractive 
place to live in and bring up children. 

The people of Hatfield are proud of 
their growth. At the same time, however, 
they are determined not to let the tradi- 
tions of their town be forgotten or let the 
beauty of Hatfield be destroyed. Hat- 
field’s future looks bright, and its proud 
New England heritage will serve it well 
in the years to come. 

This is only a brief history of Hatfield, 
Mr. Speaker. But I think that you can 
begin to appreciate the richness of this 
town’s heritage and the importance of its 
contributions and sacrifices. I certainly 
wish that we could be there this week to 
celebrate this occasion, but I am sure 
that I can pass on to the people of Hat- 
field the sincere congratulations and best 
wishes of the Members of this House. 

I have included the following schedule 
of events for those who may care to at- 
tend the festivities: 

SCHEDULE OF EvENTS—1970 

May 22—P.M. Tercentenary Ball, Selection 
of Tercentenary Queen, Memorial Town Hall. 

June 14—P.M. Flag Day Exercises, North- 
ampton Lodge of Elks. 

June 21—A.M. Church Services. 

P.M. Firemen’s Muster, sponsored by Hat- 
field Firemen’s Association. 

June 22—P.M, Choral Concert, Hampshire 
Choral Society, Memorial Town Hall. 

June 23—Open. 

June 24—P.M. Barbershop Quartet Sing- 
ing, Pioneer Valley Chorus (S.P.E.BS.Q.5.A.). 

June 25—P.M. Pageant, Rear of Junior 
High School. 

June 26—P.M. Smith Academy Reunion, 

June 27—A.M. Sports Day, Athletic Field. 

3 P.M. Commemorative Exercises, 

P.M. Block Dance, Campus of Elementary 
School, sponsored by Hatfield Firemen’s 
Association. 

June 28—1:30 P.M. Tercentenary Parade. 

June 25-27—Arts and Crafts Exhibit. 

June 21—28—Museum, Dickinson Memorial 
Hall, Exhibits of Hatfield Memorabilia, spon- 
sored by Hatfield Book Club. 

June 21-28—Former Shattuck Gun Shop 
(Old Mill) open to the Public, Antiques, 

October 11-18—First Congregational 
Church, 300th Anniversary events, 

October—Combined Smith and Williams 
Colleges Concert sponsored by Smith College. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE COMMISSION 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 
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Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, it is the 
duty and the obligation of Government 
to inform itself of injustice, and to seek 
ways and means of redressing just griev- 
ances. Because it is a fact that large 
numbers of our citizens are denied full 
and free access to the liberties most 
citizens take for granted, simply because 
these luckless ones are poor or ignorant 
or members of some ethnic minority, this 
Congress established the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights to investigate these 
grievances and assist in resolving them. 

But the high expectations that I had 
for the Commission on Civil Rights 
reached a sad decline when I observed 
the operation of the Commission at close 
range. I do not know if the performance 
of the Commission in its San Antonio 
hearings in December 1968 is typical of 
that body’s operations. I hope not, be- 
cause if that performance is typical, the 
value of the whole operation is very 
much open to question. 

I remember that the Committee on 
Un-American Activities used to be pil- 
loried because it paid witnesses. But the 
same can be said of the Commission on 
Civil Rights, and I do not believe that if 
there is guilt on the one hand the same 
facts would lead to a conclusion of in- 
nocence on the other. 

It is a fact that the Commission on 
Civil Rights hired a number of experts 
and consultants to help it prepare for 
its San Antonio hearings. A number of 
those same people who helped set up 
the hearings later appeared as witnesses 
before that hearing, but the Commission 
never identified these people as em- 
ployees or former employees of the Com- 
mission. The hearings also heard from 
paid expert witnesses, who were paid 
consulting fees for their work in testify- 
ing, but these were not identified as paid 
witnesses at the hearing. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a difference be- 
tween a person who testifies out of his 
own. motivation and a person who is paid 
to prepare testimony. There is a differ- 
ence between being an employee one 
week and a witness the next. That dif- 
ference is the same difference between 
an honest deal and a stacked deck. 

I do not believe that the Commission 
on Civil Rights has any more right to 
stack the deck at its hearings, by direc- 
tion or by indirection, than does any 
other agency of this Government. 

I will make available to the House fuli 
details of this matter at a later date. 
For the moment, however, I ask you to 
read the account of this odd Commission 
practice as it appeared in the San An- 
tonio Express and News last Saturday. 

I stated at the time of the hearings 
that the Commission on Civil Rights had 
stacked the hearings, and that its re- 
port could have been written without 
having gone to the trouble of conduct- 
ing hearings. I did not know at the time 
how right I was. 

[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Express and 
News, May 23, 1970] 
WITNESSES WERE PAID 
(By Kemper Diehl) 


A group of key witnesses who appeared at 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights hear- 
ings in San Antonio on Dec. 9-14, 1968, per- 
formed extensive services for the commission 
prior to the hearings for which they were 
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paid amounts ranging from $50 to $75 a day, 
US. Rep. Henry B. Gonzales disclosed Fri- 
day. 

Among those who received substantial pay- 
ments for services were Rev. Ralph H. Ruiz, 
who gained nationwide headlines with an 
attack on FBI agents in his testimony, and 
Rev. Ed Krueger, formerly in the Valley 
Ministry of the Texas Council of Churches, 
who charged Texas Rangers with brutal 
treatment of striking farm workers there. 

Ruiz was paid $525 for seven days work, 
according to a commission report, and Krue- 
ger received $350 for a similar number of 
days. 

Largest sum paid to a South Texas witness 
for services prior to the hearings went to 
Mike V. Gonzales, Del Rio attorney, who 
criticized the administration of justice in 
cases involving Mexican-Americans. He re- 
ceived $1,575 for 21 days work. 

Others receiving fees as consultants or ex- 
perts included Erasmo Andrade, recently de- 
feated in a Democratic primary race against 
State Sen. Wayne Connally. He was paid 
$350 for seven days work. 

Andrade was not a witness. 

Raul Valdez, director of the Guadalupe 
Community Center, was paid $250 for five 
days work, but.was not a witness. He was re- 
ported by the commission to have provided 
the commission with contacts with young 
people in San Antonio. 

A more recent recipient of Civil Rights 
Commission funds was Edward L, Holmes, 
recently defeated in a Democratic primary 
race for the legislature. He was paid $625 
for 1244 days work during the 1970 fiscal 
year. 

Rep. Gonzales took note of the explanation 
by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights that 
it is not permitted under the law to “utilize 
the resources of voluntary or uncompensated 
personnel...” 

But he took issue with the failure of the 
commission to identify witnesses who had 
been employed prior to the hearing. 

“This bears out what I said at the time,” 
declared Gonzales, who had been critical of 
the selection of witnesses by commission 
staffers. “I knew it was a hand-picked and 
pre-directed affair.” 

Gonzales noted that the commission had 
engaged two witnesses in the role of paid, 
expert witnesses. These were Jack Forbes, 
Berkeley, Calif., who described Mexican- 
Americans as a “conquered” population, and 
Alex Mercure of Albuquerque, N.M. The 
congressman observed: 

“There is, of course, nothing wrong with 
hiring consultants and expert witnesses. But 
it seems a startling oversight that these 
persons were not identified as paid experts at 
the hearings.” 

Gonzales released a report by the commis- 
sion which described duties performed by 
various consultants in fiscal 1969. 

Of Ruiz, it related: 

“Assisted in the preparation of the San 
Antonio hearing. Through his work as a 
priest in the Mexican-American area of San 
Antonio, he provided commission staff mem- 
bers with many contacts with potential 
witnesses,” 

Krueger was described as having assisted 
in preparations for the hearings. The report 
related: “His intimate knowledge and wide- 
spread connections in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley were helpful to commission attorneys 
in their investigations and interviews of ap- 
propriate witnesses.” 

Mike Gonzales was said to have helped in 
hearing preparations with “a great deal of 
information and a number of contacts knowl- 
edgeable in the areas of education and the 
administration of justice.” 

Of Andrade’s services, the commission re- 
ported: 

“Provided consultant services to the Office 
of General Counsel in connection with prep- 
aration for the San Antonio hearing. 
Through his familiarity with many com- 
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munity groups in San Antonio he introduced 
commission attorneys to persons knowledge- 
able with respect to hearing issues.” 

Edwin Gaida of San Antonio was listed 
as receiving $1,275 for 17 days of work as a 
photographer for the commission. Several 
other San Antonians were listed as working 
either in Fiscal 1969 or Fiscal 1970 as con- 
sultants, but their duties were not described. 
There included Peter F. Nabekov, four days 
for $240; Edwin J. Stanfield, 10 days for 
$500; Jose V. Uriegas, seven days for $350; 
and Richard J. Bela, 49 days in Fiscal 70, 
for $3,675. 


IS OEP CAPABLE OF REACTING TO 
THREATS TO THE NATIONAL 
SECURITY?—MINIATURE BEAR- 
INGS ARE VITAL 


(Mr, CLEVELAND asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ways and Means Committee opened 
hearings last week to consider all the 
pending trade bills, including H.R. 16920. 
This bill establishes a mechanism to 
limit the importation of textiles and 
leather footwear in the event the Presi- 
dent is unable to reach a negotiated 
agreement with foreign-supplying coun- 
tries. In addition, this bill amends the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 to liberalize 
the “escape clause” and adjustment 
assistance for firms and workers injured 
by increased imports. 

I have cosponsored H.R. 16920 because 
of the apparent reluctance of foreign 
suppliers, particularly Japanese, to 
reach any agreement on textiles or 
leather footwear to establish a fair and 
orderly trade in these articles. In taking 
this position, I do not oppose an expan- 
sion of trade or the principles of free 
trade, but do insist that it be fair trade. 
Our marketplace must not serve as an 
unlimited dumping ground for foreign 
mills and factories in countries which do 
not have the enlightened labor legisla- 
tion which we enjoy. I personally have 
long urged that by a system of differen- 
tial tariffs we could, and should, en- 
courage such countries to improve their 
working conditions and raise their 
standards of living. 

The closing of shoe or textile plants 
in my district has already destroyed 
many job opportunities. Even worse, it 
has created unemployment among many 
people who are least able to recover— 
those whose ages or skills often prevent 
them from being otherwise employed or 
retrained. 

While I am greatly concerned over the 
present lost job opportunities in textiles 
and leather footwear, I am also deeply 
troubled that the National security of all 
Americans is threatened by the inaction 
of the Office of Emergency Preparedness 
in adjusting the importation of minia- 
ture and instrument precision ball bear- 
ings. 

s AMENDMENTS TO TRADE ACT 

I introduced last week an amendment 
to the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
which provides for the substitution of the 
Secretary of Defense for the Director of 
the Office of Emergency Preparedness in 
section 232 of the Trade Expansion Act 
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of 1962, the “National Security Amend- 
ment.” Incorporation of this amendment 
in 16920 will, in no way, add to or sub- 
tract from the initial scope of this bill; 
but instead will more clearly insure the 
preservation of our national security and 
mobilization readiness as they are af- 
fected by conditions of foreign trade. My 
remarks will illustrate this point. 

Subsection (b) of section 232 states 
that: 

Upon the request af the head of any de- 
partment or agency, upon application of an 
interested party, or upon his own motion, 
the Director of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning shall immediately make an appropriate 
investigation in the course of which he shall 
seek information and advice from other ap- 
propriate departments and agencies, to de- 
termine the effects on the National security 
of imports of the article which is the subject 
of such request, application or motion. 


My own observation of the conduct of 
the OEP, in the miniature and instru- 
ment bearing investigation which I fol- 
lowed closely, is that the Director of the 
OEP has not conducted an investigation 
—instead he has, at the very most, 
caused an investigation to occur; he 
has had no sense of the immediate; dem- 
onstrated no initiative; and, in fact, has 
paid nothing but lip service to the intent 
of section 232. A review of previous in- 
vestigations by the OEP, together with 
the circumstances of the miniature and 
instrument bearing investigation will 
demonstrate the reasons for my concern 
and the resulting amendment. 

RESIDUAL OIL STANDS ALONE 

A total of 29 basic industries have filed 
applications with the OEP on the basis 
that competing imports represented a 
threat to national security. These have 
included such products as fluorospar, 
watches, residual oil, rifles, cobalt, tung- 
sten, steam turbine generators, and anti- 
friction bearings. It is interesting to note 
that the average time required for the 
OEP to arrive at a negative finding, inso- 
far as the petitioner is concerned, is ap- 
proximately 2 years. I do note that one 
case, involving textiles, has been under 
investigation since 1961. The fact that 
the Congress is now considering textile 
import legislation hardly speaks well for 
the role of the OEP in this matter. In 
many cases petitioners eventually become 
physically or financially exhausted and 
withdraw their request for investiga- 
tion—that is, the bureaucracy has man- 
aged to outlast them. 

On only one occasion has the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness managed to 
come through to prevent a threat to our 
national security. An application filed on 
January 22, 1959, requested an afirma- 
tive decision involving residual oil. Imme- 
diately prior to this, Lyndon Johnson and 
Robert Kerr in the Senate and Sam Ray- 
burn in the House passed resolutions de- 
fining the limit of imports which would 
impair the national security. Strangely 
enough, the OEP made a positive finding 
for the oil producers within only 36 days. 
One might be forgiven for suspecting 
that factors other than our national se- 
curity entered into this finding. Indeed, 
my own recent experience would indicate 
that national security matters are the 
last items to be considered in any inves- 
tigation processed by the OEP. 
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OEP INVESTIGATION— MINIATURE AND 
INSTRUMENT BEARINGS 


Two small companies in my district, 
New Hampshire Ball Bearings, Inc., of 
Peterborough, and MPB Corp. of Keene, 
currently produce 90 percent of the min- 
iature ball bearings manufactured in this 
country. It is not my intent to get into a 
detailed description of the merits of 
their case—suffice it to say that the per- 
formance of every ship, missile, airplane, 
tank, and nuclear device in our defense 
arsenal and every vehicle in the space 
program is dependent upon the per- 
formance and availability of these 
bearings 


Additionally, the production of these 
bearings represents a highly specialized 
manufacturing capability not imme- 
diately available in other segments of 
the metalworking industry. Over the last 
few years these two manufacturers have 
found themselves in increasingly hope- 
less competition with lower priced im- 
ports from Japan. But, mind you—and 
I hope free traders will note this well— 
they cannot sell in the only important 
foreign market, that is Eastern Europe. 

Fully believing the language of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, these two 
companies through their trade associa- 
tion, the Anti-Friction Bearing Manu- 
facturers Association, filed an applica- 
tion with the OEP on January 31, 1969. 
Since March of that year they have 
borne the entire personne! and financial 
burden of pursuing this application with, 
by, through and around the OEP, To say 
the very least, it has been an educational 
and discouraging experience for all 
concerned. 

As best I can determine, the initial 
investigation by a minor bureaucrat in 
the OEP who sent copies of the industry’s 
application to “interested Government 
agencies” that is, those agencies who 
could comment on the allegations and 
statements made in the application. The 
OEP’s role in this procedure, from all 
evidence available to me, consisted of 
placing a copy of the application in a 
manila envelope, writing a cover letter 
and sending the package to, let us say, 
the Department of Commerce. You 
might say they punted on first down. 
NATIONAL SECURITY VERSUS INTERNATIONAL 

COURTESY 

At the same time, further copies of 
the application were circulated to the 
foreign producers cited as those whose 
imported product was impairing the na- 
tional security. Replies were, in time, re- 
ceived from German, Swiss and Japa- 
nese firms. It is interesting to note that 
the Japanese were able to comfortably 
obtain a 30-day extension beyond the 
time normally allowed to prepare their 
“rebuttal” to the application of the do- 
mestic industry. In retrospect, this pro- 
vided me with my first inkling that 
“emergency planning” was somewhat of 
a misnomer, and that national security 
could take second place to international 
courtesy. 

On May 1, 1969, the domestic pro- 
ducers waived the right to file further 
comment upon the Japanese, German 
and Swiss submittals. These rights of 
rebuttal were waived at the suggestion 
of the Director of the Office of Emer- 
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gency Preparedness. At the time we were 
under the impression that this would 
help insure speedy resolution of this 
investigation. 

A notice in the Federal Register on 
May 17, 1969, by the Director of the OEP 
gave formal notice of this waiver and 
further stated: 

I hereby find that National security in- 
terests require that this investigation be 
concluded as promtply as feasible, and 
hereby give notice that any rebuttal or other 
material which any party proposes to sub- 
mit in connection with this investigation 
should be submitted within 15 days after 
the date of publication of this notice in the 
Federal Register, The file in this investiga- 
tion will be closed as of that date. 


It is interesting to note that on May 
30, 2 days before the file was “closed,” 
the Japanese submitted further data. 

During the June 1969-January 1970 
period, members of industry continually 
contacted the OEP with a view toward 
determining the arrival time of the re- 
sponses due to OEP from the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Commerce, Defense, 
NASA, et cetera. Each time such a re- 
quest for information was made, indus- 
try was told that the OEP had no real 
authority and could only “urge” prompt 
responses from other agencies. In short, 
it would appear that the ability of this 
particular agency to perform under 
“emergency” conditions would be pri- 
marily confined to a wringing of hands. 

It is also interesting to note that at 
no time during the last 6 months of 1969 
did a member of this agency publicly 
contact the applicants with a view 
toward further data clarification or with 
a thought of doing any of its own 
investigative work. 

OTHER AGENCIES CARRY THE BALL 


Reports were finally received by the 
OEP from agencies such as DOD, Com- 
merce and Labor only as the result of 
the interest and dedication of a few ap- 
pointive officials—notably Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense, David Packard; As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Do- 
mestic and International Business, Ken- 
neth N. Davis; and Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of Labor for International Affairs, 
George H. Hildebrand. Without their 
abilities and enthusiasm and without 
the continued efforts of the applicants, 
it is doubtful that the OEP would yet 
have responses to this “emergency” 
situation. 

The conduct of the OEP after the ar- 
rival of these various agency responses 
has been even more curious and discour- 
aging. I am aware that the Departments 
of Labor and Commerce were asked in 
January and February, 1970, to reply to 
questions raised by a double-dealing, do- 
mestic producer-importer in July of 
1969—tthese questions having been orig- 
inally introduced 6 months prior to the 
submittal of agency responses. Why were 
these questions not brought to the at- 
tention of the agencies at the time of 
their original introduction? 

Iam also aware of additional informa- 
tion solicited by the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness from the Japanese in Jan- 
uary 1970, concerning facts in issue in 
the investigation, without notice and op- 
portunity for all parties to participate. 
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The description of facts contained in 
the submittal on behalf of the Japanese 
Bearing Industrial Association wholly 
related to labor skills required to produce 
miniature and instrument ball bearings 
in the high precision grades. Certainly 
factual examinations of the training time 
of workers to produce miniature and 
instrument bearings; additional training 
to upgrade labor skills; and the function 
in the manufacturing process which re- 
quires skilled labor should be a matter 
of public record in this section 232 in- 
vestigation, subject to notice and oppor- 
tunity for participation by all parties. 
This would appear to be a violation of 
the Administrative Procedures Act of 
1965, or at the very least, of the adminis- 
trative policies of the act. It also raises 
questions about the advice of the Direc- 
tor of the OEP to the domestic industry 
to waive its rights for a rebuttal in May 
of 1969 and the closing of the record. An 
expeditious and prompt finding in this 
investigation seems as far away now as it 
did a year ago. 

In short, I have every reason to believe 
that the OEP, insofar as it relates to 
section 232 of the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962, exists only as a placebo for 
American industry and was never in- 
tended to function in the role of an 
investigative or dicisionmaking agency. 
Its sole role after 15 months of investi- 
gating the effects of imports of miniature 
and instrument precision ball bearings 
has been to solicit and obtain informa- 
tion, but neither to interpret nor digest 
nor form an opinion. 

GIVE RESPONSIBILITY TO DOD 

Having found itself with favorable 
agency reports, finally, the OEP has gone 
to the foreign producers, and/or Govern- 
ment agencies, with questions obviously 
designed to postpone the day when a de- 
cision must be made. I submit that in cir- 
cumstances where the national security 
of the country is at stake, that an office 
having such a poor track record should 
not be entrusted to play a vital role. I 
further submit that the Department of 
Defense, whose mission is clearly demon- 
strable, is better qualified to make such 
findings—that is, “Do the imports of a 
particular commodity threaten to impair 
the country’s national security?” In the 
final analysis, the incentive to make such 
a finding promptly is considered more 
consistent with the role and ultimate re- 
sponsibility of the DOD than with the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness. From 
the record I have seen, the OEP is best 
left with its floods and fires. 


KANSAS COMMUNITY PRIDE 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. MIZE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, most Ameri- 
cans take pride in their work, their fam- 
ilies, their communities, and their Na- 
tion. It is an American characteristic of 
first importance—prompted by our free 
enterprise system, our diverse opportuni- 
ties for individual expression and accom- 
plishment and our collective efforts, both 
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public and private, to improve the quality 
of life for all citizens. 

For Kansans concerned about the con- 
ditions of their communities, the term 
“pride” has taken on new meaning and 
significance. Communities throughout 
the State, with the initiative of local 
leaders, will soon undertake the chal- 
lenging Kansas community PRIDE pro- 


gram. 

PRIDE is an acronym for program- 
ing resources with initiative for devel- 
opment effectiveness. It is an effort, co- 
ordinated by the Kansas Department of 
Economic Development and the Kansas 
State University’s cooperative extension 
service, to draw the entire State together 
through an overall resource development 
emphasis. The program should encour- 
age all Kansas communities, regardless 
of size, to compare themselves with 
others, compete for statewide recogni- 
tion, and earn cash achievement awards. 

COMMUNITY AWARENESS PHASE 


PRIDE begins with a far-reaching 
Community Awareness Phase. Through 
the initiative of civic-action clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, or newly organized 
development groups, communities will 
undertake local self-study, evaluate their 
assets on the basis of established criteria, 
and consider alternative ways to achieve 
local improvements. 

The K-State cooperative extension 
service will provide educational liaison as 
needed. 

COMMUNITY ACTION PHASE 

The Community Action Phase provides 
an opportunity for communities to take 
positive steps to correct shortcomings 
which come to light during the aware- 
ness phase. 

Blue-ribbon recognition will be award- 
ed to communities which meet high 
standards of excellence in particular 
categories. As accomplishments are eval- 
uated by outside judges, and recognized, 
the communities will be awarded a blue 
ribbon to display on signs at the en- 
trances of the towns. 

Community Action will be evaluated 
in the following areas: 

Community planning, including com- 
munity-county cooperation and zoning. 

Economic development, including agri- 
culture, agribusiness, and industrial 
development. 

Community services, including health, 
fire and police protection. 

Utilities evaluation, particularly water, 
sewage, street-lighting, solid-waste dis- 
posal and pollution control. 

Housing, including building codes and 
financing. 

Transportation, especially facilities for 
accommodation of automobiles and air 
craft. 

Education, including youth and adult 
education achievement. 

Community enrichment, extending to 
parks and recreation, cultural and tour- 
ism attractions. 

Mr. Speaker, the PRIDE steering com- 
mittee will direct the overall program. 
Thirteen outstanding Kansans have been 
appointed to the committee—Kansans 
personally committed to the economic 
well-being of our State. I know their 
efforts will be complemented by local 


leaders everywhere, for Kansans have 
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traditionally considered the development 
of attractive and prosperous communi- 
ties as central to their duties as good 
citizens, 

I congratulate those that have made 
PRIDE possible, for this imaginative 
initiative should mean more progress for 
our State, 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 
The American worker can buy more for 
his worktime than any other worker in 
the world. The American cost of living is 
still the lowest of any economy. An ex- 
ample is the worktime cost of a pound of 
beef: 182 minutes for the Japanese work- 
er; 150 for the Soviet; 110 minutes for 
the Frenchman; 70 minutes for the West 
German; 56 minutes for the Argentinian 
and 13 minutes for the American worker. 


IN SEARCH OF PEACE 


(Mr. McCORMACK (at the request of 
Mr. ALBERT) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 


ter.) 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks I include a well-considered 
and soundly written editorial appearing 
in the Catholic Standard, official publi- 
cation of the archdiocese of Washington, 
in its issue of May 21, 1970. 

Among other observations well stated, 
the editorial says: 

We stand foursquare for world peace and 
bow to no man or movement in the intensity 
of our dedication to this desire. But we 
realize, too, that peace without honor is not 
peace at all. 


Also: 

The time has come to throw away the 
Communist flags and banners and raise our 
own flag to the top of the pole. It also is 
time to resolve that whatever decision we 
follow must give the least possible aid and 
comfort to our enemies. Only through 
strength of our own national character can 
peace be guaranteed. 


The editorial follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Catholic 
Standard, May 21, 1970] 


In SEARCH OF PEACE 


The volatile nature of the demonstrations 
on many college campuses and at other places 
throughout the country makes it obvious 
that uncontrolled emotionalism is not the 
answer to the problems we face in Vietnam 
or anywhere else in the world. To label as 
“hawks” those who do not give immediate 
and hysterical support to the demand for 
immediate withdrawal from Vietnam and 
Cambodia is not a true expression of the real 
concerns of most people and only exacerbates 
the situation. 

Most Americans want peace. Most Ameri- 
cans are deeply concerned about the extent 
of our involvement in Vietnam. But most 
Americans do not. want peace at any price. 
They know we are engaged in battle with an 
enemy who is dedicated to the destruction of 
all the principles we hold essential for free- 
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dom. The real question in most minds is 
whether Vietnam today is the time and place 
for the confrontation. 

The flaunting of Vietcong banners and flags 
is a direct affront to most loyal Americans 
regardless of their views on Vietnam. The 
extolling of the so-called merits of Commu- 
nist leaders as part of the propaganda cam- 
paign against our continued participation in 
Vietnam is doing nothing less than giving aid 
and support to our enemies. The American 
people have exercised a higher degree of toler- 
ance toward this type of activity than can be 
found in any other country in the world. 

Despite the statements of many, including 
some of our leaders on Capitol Hill, the “es- 
tablishment” has not reacted with excessive 
force. Most arrests have been made for crimi- 
nal activity. In most instances the legal 
eharges have been for misdemeanors, At the 
same time, property destruction is mounting 
into many millions of dollars for which no 
recompense has been demanded from the 
perpetrators. 

More students are killed in traffic accidents 
each weekend than have been killed in all 
the violent confrontations. Police, National 
Guardsmen and others have shown remark- 
able restraint, on the whole, in the face of 
the most trying circumstances. 

A small minority of Americans, many of 
whom should know better, have substituted 
polemic for reason. Their activities have at- 
tracted the attention of the action-oriented 
segment of the communications media. This 
has created a great deal of confusion and 
possibly has delayed the resolution of the 
situation in Vietnam, Some knowingly and 
others unknowingly have actually encouraged 
the enemy to refuse to make any compromise 
in the interest.of peace. 

Nobody really wants to be drafted to fight 
in Vietnam. In fact, nobody really wants tc 
be drafted at all. But to destroy ROTC facil- 
ities from which a future volunteer army 
must, in large part, be recruited, runs directly 
contrary to a major demand of the dissenters. 

We stand foursquare for world peace and 
bow to no man or movement in the intensity 
of our dedication to this desire. But we 
realize, too, that peace without honor is 
not peace at all, All too many will consider 
no formula for peace other than their own, 
We are open to any reasonable approach. 

As we have said before, we sense that the 
will of the American people calls for a dis- 
engagement in Vietnam. If this is so, we 
accept it. But this disengagement must be 
intelligently planned and carried out. The 
President has committed himself to this 
proposition. But his plan will succeed only 
if there is unified support on the part of the 
people. 

The time has come to throw away the Com- 
munist flags and banners and raise our own 
flag to the top of the pole. It also is time to 
resolve that whatever decision we follow 
must give the least possible aid and comfort 
to our enemies. Only through the strength 
of our own national character can peace be 
guaranteed. 

“Free speech and lawful dissent, yes; dis- 
loyalty, no,” is the only kind of a motto that 
makes sense. 


PRESIDENT SHOULD CALL NATION- 
AL CONFERENCE ON INFLATION 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Mr. ALBERT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the state 
of our national economy has reached the 
crisis stage. The high level of prosperity 
inherited by this administration has 
been dissipated. The administration by 
its slavish pursuit of archaic economic 
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policies has foisted on this Nation the 
first recession since 1961, accompanied 
by the worst inflation in 20 years. Un- 
employment is now officially recorded at 
4.8 percent. Because of loss of overtime 
and a reduction in the workweek, loss 
of employment is actually much greater. 
In the last 6-month period the gross na- 
tional product declined sharply from 
$731 to $724 billion, a sharper drop than 
in the last recession of 1960-61. This 
acute economic deterioration was experi- 
enced at a time when the cost of living 
was rising at a fantastic 6.5 percent an- 
nual rate. 

Orthodox economic theory holds con- 
tinued escalating unemployment and 
continued escalating price increases to 
be mutually exclusive, yet month after 
month we witness even greater inflation 
accompanied by rising joblessness. Eco- 
nomic policymakers of this administra- 
tion have obviously discovered a truly 
revolutionary economic doctrine, a doc- 
trine which not only permits but appar- 
ently promotes simultaneous inflation 
and recession. 

The American workingman’s credulity 
is taxed to the utmost when he is asked 
to sacrifice his job and livelihood in the 
name of the same old outdated economic 
philosophies of the 1950’s. His plight is 
compounded when he is asked, in addi- 
tion, to pay more for his groceries, his 
rent, and his clothes, with the wages 
which he is no longer receiving. 

Under these circumstances it is easy 
to understand that the average worker 
no longer has confidence in the admin- 
istration’s economic policies. Those in 
high places in the executive branch, I 
fear, are prone to forget that unemploy- 
ment is a matter of humanity, not of 
statistics. The American workingman is 
not some laboratory animal to be finan- 
cially and emotionally dissected in the 
interest of validating an economic theory 
of doubtful wisdom. He is first and fore- 
most a human being. When he loses his 
job and that loss is accompanied by ever 
mounting costs for those necessities of 
life which his family requires, he is a 
tragic figure. 

Thanks to New Deal reforms, the un- 
employed today are not likely to experi- 
ence the utter economic deprivation 
which was the lot of their predecessors 
40 years ago under President Hoover. 
Those now unemployed, and those who 
will certainly join them shortly unless 
present policies are quickly reversed, are 
nevertheless going to suffer a sharp re- 
duction in their standard of living. 

Of even greater significance is the cor- 
rosive effect of unemployment on the 
human dignity of those experiencing it. 
Unemployment is morally debilitating. 
It undermines all of the traditional val- 
ues, self reliance, pride, optimism, and 
an unbounded faith in the future which 
have made us great as a people and as 
a nation. 

The immediate reversal of present eco- 
nomic policies I regard as of the highest 
national priority. 

In order that this country may extri- 
cate itself from the economic morass 
which has befallen us, I urge President 
Nixon to summon without delay a Na- 
tional Conference on Inflation and Un- 
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employment. Such a conference should, 
of course, include the leaders of finance, 
industry, agriculture, and labor, as 
well as professional economists. It should 
also, most certainly, include representa- 
tives of the unemployed. 

I am convinced that the United States 
is faced with an economic crisis of major 
magnitude. I have unbounded faith in 
this Nation’s capacity and the inherent 
strength of its economy. But I am most 
pessimistic as to what the continuation 
of present economic policies portends for 
our future. I feel that the proposed Na- 
tional Conference on Inflation and Un- 
employment is of vital necessity if we 
are to develop the national policies nec- 
essary to reverse the inflationary and 
recessionary trends of the past year. Only 
thus will we be able to honor this Govern- 
ment’s solemn commitment to the Amer- 
ican people in the Full Employment Act 
of 1946, pledging itself to the mainte- 
nance of a healthy and viable national 
economy. 

If we honor that commitment this 
Nation will be able during the coming 
decade to raise its standards of educa- 
tion, raise its standards of health, raise 
its standards of housing, eliminate poy- 
erty, and accomplish all of those things 
whieh I believe all men of good will 
earnestly desire so as to produce a better 
life for our fellow men and for posterity. 
Should we renege on this commitment, 
however, this country will in the 1970’s 
possess neither the means nor the will 
to attain that improvement in the qual- 
ity of American life which we all wish 
to attain. 


Mr President, the time for action is 
now. The decision is yours. 


A MOTHER'S LETTER 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a letter from one of my 
constituents which I would like to share 
with you. It is, as a matter of fact, a copy 
of a letter she wrote to President Nixon. 

At a time when a hard core of dis- 
senters occupies every headline, hers is a 
voice that cannot seem to break through 
the blockade thrown up by the domi- 
nated press against commonsense, rea- 
son, and caution. About the only way I 
can add emphasis to what she has said 
in this letter is to read it here in the 
well of the House and see that it is made 
a part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. She 
and I have no access to the pages of the 
dominated press or the cameras of the 
dominated television news. But by add- 
ing our voices to those which appear oc- 
casionally here in the Recorp, we make 
it a permanent record of these times so 
that future generations, future histori- 
ans will be able to see that there were 
some who were not deluded as to what is 
at stake in the war in Vietnam; that 
there were some who knew what the 
struggle there was all about; that all 
judgment did not fiy to bruitish beasts 
and some maintained their reason. 
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I am proud that Mrs. Jones is my con- 
stituent. It is an honor to represent her. 
This is her letter: 

SHREVEPORT, La., May 17, 1970. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President, 
United States of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PresIpDENT: Mine is just one small 
voice in the wilderness of mis-informed, mis- 
guided, misanthropic American citizenry . . . 
who, in their bewilderment, are now blaming 
you, Mr. President, for this appalling situa- 
tion into which our country has fallen. 

All thinking people are aware that the 
events leading to our present crisis are not 
the fault of one man or two or three men 
but of we, the American public ... many of 
us too apathetic to assume their responsi- 
bilities in the proper fashion. 

When I mention the American crisis Iam 
not referring to your recent actions in Cam- 
bodia but to the shocking demonstrations on 
college campuses and elsewhere throughout 
our country. We, in Louisiana, are solidly 
with you in your recent action which was 
long overdue. You have displayed great cour- 
age and self-sacrifice in making your de- 
cision. If you or someone of your caliber had 
been at the helm of our Government months 
or even years ago, I am sure that this action 
would have been taken at the proper time 
... instead, we have had leaders who were 5o 
afraid of jeopardizing their own political ca- 
reers that they did not mind spending the 
lives of thousands of our most promising 
young men. 

I have a son in Vietnam, serving in the 
U.S. Army for his third (voluntary) year... 
he is an interpreter and is now on assignment 
in Saigon. His previous two years were spent 
in rehabilitation, teaching, etc. among the 
Montegnards and other tribes who were 
bombed out of their homes. My son is in Viet- 
mam because he is a conscientous American 
who feels there is work to be done there and 
that someone must do it to prevent our en- 
tire country, ultimately, from being sur- 
rounded and over-run with the Communists 
whose insidious progress here has already 
been so largely reflected by demonstrations 
and riots here at home. 

When people ask me if I worry about my 
son, I answer “I worry about all six of my 
children but I realize that there are as 
many hazards in the United States of 
America as in Vietnam... and if he is 
going to be killed, would that he be doing 
what he wants to do and that I know he is 
dying for a reason ... for it is a good rea- 
son to help those who are uninformed and 
need guidance ... and, by helping these 
people, he is also helping his own people”. 
‘There must certainly be more glory in being 
hit by a North Vietnamese bullet than by a 
sniper’s bullet, fired from a campus domitory. 

My son is only one of thousands who feel 
this way... they are all normal young 
men...some with a college education, 
some not .. . all have the same aspirations 
as any other normal young man... and 
they would dearly love to be back home, 
making a proper home for their wives and 
children .. . but only after they have fin- 
ished what they set out to do. 

Perhaps you are aware that a demonstra- 
tion is planned on the campus of Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute in Ruston, La. on May 
23 ... a demonstration in reverse this time 
because it is in support of your actions ... 
and a protest to other students throughout 
this country for their recent actions. We 
pray that this type of demonstration may 
reach epidemic proportions too and who 
knows in this age of “monkey see, monkey 
do”? 

Thank you for listening, Mr. President. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Berry D. JONES. 
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THE PEOPLE SUPPORT NIXON 
ALMOST 2 TO 1 


(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, an 
interesting headline caught my eye in the 
current, May 26, issue of National Re- 
view. It was, “Who Is Makng All This 
Fuss?” I was attracted by it. I suppose, 
because I have wondered the same thing, 
It has long been apparent to me that the 
majority of the people, silent or not, 
support the President of the United 
States in his effort to secure peace in 
Southeast Asia. 

This has been apparent to me because 
I am not stampeded by Chet and David, 
John Lindsay, Abbie Hoffman, Doc Spock 
or any of the other revolutionaries whose 
primary aim in life is the destruction of 
this Nation. 

Before others succumb to panic over 
the demands of the new Amerika Red 
Guard, I suggest they read this item to 
see who really is making all this fuss: 

Wnuo Is MAKING ALL THIS Fuss? 


Who is making all this fuss? Who, in terms 
not of this individual or that but of the 
larger sections of the population? Well, 
“youth,” it would seem, to begin with. But 
no, not youth without further definition; 
rather, campus youth, college students. Less 
than half of the young people of college age 
actually go to college, and not many of the 
nonstudents have been sighted in the dem- 
onstrations, marches and riots. And what 
percentage of college students? The noisiest 
percentage, certainly, and altogether a good 
many, no doubt. By no means all. There are 
hundreds of college campuses where there 
have been no disturbances, and more hun- 
dreds where there is a non-disturber contin- 
gent and a good many politically uninterested 
students who have gone along for spring fun 
and games. 

So, college students with the qualifications 
aforesaid. Add, then, a lot of teachers (espe- 
cially from liberal-arts faculties), ministers 
and preachers, writers and artists, publicists, 
a big majority of the media-types in news- 
papers, magazines, radio and TV, a number 
of liberal suburban housewives and fright- 
ened or demagogic politicians .. . 

In broad outline that’s about it. No farm- 
ers. Very few workers, skilled or unskilled, 
as the New York construction workers have 
dramatically displayed along Wall Street and 
at John Lindsay’s City Hall. The leaders of 
a few unions—mostly with left-wing back- 
grounds—but hardly any of the big and basic 
unions in manufacturing, construction, 
transport, etc. Few engineers or techni- 
cians—you don't see in the chorus many of 
the people who do things like bring Apollo 
13 back. 

In short and in sum, the apocalyptic yak- 
king is being done by the yakkers: the col- 
lege students or some of them (by economic 
definition, a parasitic class) plus the verbal- 
ists, the merchants of words. The people 
who raise the nation’s food, build, warm, 
light and furnish its homes, clothe it, drive 
its. trains, trucks, buses, ships and aircraft— 
the producers—have declined to join the 
verbalists’ crusade. They don’t like the war 
any more than anyone else does. But they 
like their country, on net, and they don't 
want to wreck it. They are ready to go along 
with policy decisions of the duly elected 
President and commander in chief, or at 
least give him the benefit of the doubt, and 
they believe him when he explains, for ex- 
ample, why temporary operations in Cam- 
bodia are a necessary part of his plan to bring 
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the war to a tolerable close. It was after the 
Cambodian operation had begun and the 
President had discussed it that a Gallup 
poll showed the citizens supporting him by 
nearly two to one (57% to 31%). 

Who, then, “speaks for America” right 
now? Confusion arises because it is the 
speakers—the professional speakers, the 
word merchants—who do most of the speak- 
ing and the loudest speaking, and have a 
near monopoly control over the speaking 
apparatus. They are the ones, therefore, that 
are mostly heard, both at home and abroad. 
They are huffing and puffing, all right, but 
by the evidence they are not yet in a posi- 
tion to blow the house down. It is just possi- 
ble that they are being taken a little too 
seriously—by the rest of us as well as by 
themselves. His perhaps overly conciliatory 
reaction to the verbal storm suggests that the 
President, too, may have focused his concern 
too exclusively on the verbalists. Undoubt- 
edly it should be his aim to calm passion 
and bring his countrymen together. But at 
the same time he might well have supple- 
mented his appeasing gestures toward the 
frothing dissenters by a warm phrase or two 
for the producing majority that stands 
with him. 


MSGR. THOMAS J. DRISCOLL 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, in my 
judgment, the fiber of our Nation and 
of its communities has remained strong 
throughout history due in great part to 
the efforts of men and women who dedi- 
cated their lives to the stability and 
improvement of our society. The people 
in this category represent numerous vo- 
cations and professions, such as religious, 
social service, health, legal, public sery- 
ice and so forth. Many of them through 
their lifetime evidence no regard for 
their own comfort or material gain, but 
instead devote all of their energy with 
the sole desire that these efforts will 
prove meaningful to their fellow human 
beings. As I see it, the only compensa- 
tion enjoyed by this noble segment of 
our citizenry is the satisfaction which 
I would hope they enjoy within their 
hearts in recognition of the achievement 
of others resultant from their efforts. 

One who falls into the category I have 
attempted to describe is a man whom 
through my lifetime I have held in great 
esteem, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Dris- 
coll, retired pastor of my home city 
church, St. Patrick’s in Syracuse, N.Y., 
who, on April 16, 1970, God called to his 
heavenly reward. News of his death was 
indeed distressing, but to me there was 
solace in the thought that I know of no 
man who was better prepared to meet 
his Maker than Monsignor Driscoll. 
About a month previous to his death, 
Mrs. Hanley and I were privileged to 
enjoy an evening with him. It was in- 
teresting to note that he had set aside 
his traditional concern for administra- 
tive detail. He was light hearted, relaxed 
and thoroughly enjoying his retirement 
status. It appeared to me that he was 
biding his time awaiting the call of God, 
whom he had served so well on earth. 
His funeral service was indeed appropri- 
ate to the greatness of this magnificent 
servant of God. Icommend the eulogy 
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provided by the Right Reverend Monsig- 
nor William J. Walsh, as well as the 
Homily at the vigil of his death, as pre- 
sented by Fr. Edward J. Hayes: 

VICTORY OVER THE WORLD—OUR FAITH 


(Eulogy for Msgr. Thomas J. Driscoll, given 
by Rev. Msgr. William L. Walsh, Tuesday, 
April 21, 1970, at St. Patrick's Church, 
Syracuse, N.Y.) 

From his island exile in Patmos, St. John 
could see with the eyes of faith the final 
triumph of the crucified saviour over the 
world. Surely, human wisdom could have 
predicted no such triumph. Arrayed against 
the infant Church were the might of the 
Roman empire, the intellectual supremacy 
of Greece, the very vastness of the world 
which St, John and his brother priests had 
been sent to conquer. Against the might of 
Rome, they could offer only meekness, against 
the intellect of Greece only humanility, 
against the vastness of the world and the 
limitations of time and space only the certi- 
tude of faith. 

And that faith indeed conquered Rome and 
Greece. Indeed, it used the engineering 
genius of Rome to provide transportation 
and communication, even as it used the in- 
tellectual prowess of Greece to formu'ate a 
philosophy, It penetrated the vast reaches of 
the earth and, as new lands were discovered, 
the faith was brought to their peoples by 
the successors of St. John and the other 
apostles. 

Faith gave the martyrs the courage to 
accept torture and death. It made of purity a 
priceless gem in a world of debauchery. It 
inspired the noblest achievement in arts and 
letters. And, most of all, it comforted untold 
millions with the certainty of infinite justice, 
infinite mercy, and endless happiness in the 
possession of God Himself. 

What, then is this faith, that conquers the 
world, that is the ultimate victory. We 
learned long ago that it is God's free gift, the 
divine virtue whereby we believe in God and 
all that God has revealed to us through His 
Son, Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

We are here today to honor the memory, 
to pray for the soul of a priest, a co-worker 
with St. John and all the hero priests of his- 
tory, a sharer in the great priesthood of Jesus 
Christ, a man of many virtues but outstand- 
ingly a man of firm unshakable faith. And 
that faith was the driving force, the guiding 
light of his life. It inspired his vocation in 
the midst of a devout family, a vocation 
which was nourished by the selfless lives and 
single-minded devotion of the priests and 
sisters of St. Lucy’s, and by the spiritual and 
intellectual guidance of the seminary facul- 
ties at St. Charles and St. Bernard’s and 
which came to frution with his ordination 
some fifty-eight years ago. 

And that same firm faith made zeal for its 
triumph the mark of his priesthood. As a 
very young priest he served the People of 
God in St. Francis de Sales parish in Utica 
under the guidance of his great and good 
friend Monsignor Doody. When he was named 
pastor of St. Patrick’s Taberg, his faith im- 
pelled him, despite a complete lack of means 
to begin the mission that is now the parish 
of St. Joseph in Lee Center. His pastorate at 
St. Francis Xavier, Marcellus, and St. Cecilia, 
Solvay, were marked by that same magnifi- 
cent faith that brought the people of God 
of those parishes ever closer to the Church 
and to the head of its Divine Founder. And 
then, some thirty years ago, he came to this 
great parish of St. Patrick. Again his firm, 
active, driving faith made him seek out the 
bets for his people. The triumph of the faith 
for which he strove would settle for nothing, 
short of the best. Particularly in the field 
of Catholic education did he insist upon the 
best and would accept no less. 

But, if one phase of his ministry stands out 
above all else it was his zeal in fostering 
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vocations to the priesthood and the religious 
life. There was, first of all, the example of 
his own life; there was guidance, there was 
material help when needed. There was always 
his own obvious love for the Church and its 
work. All these made easier for many the 
paths to the priesthood and to religious pro- 
fession. 

On the occasion of Monsignor Driscoll's 
twenty-fifth anniversary of ordination, the 
preacher quoted the inscription on the tomb 
of Sir Christopher Wren, the great architect 
had who designed St. Paul's Cathedral in 
London. The inscription reads, “If you seek 
his monument, look about you.” Look not at 
the buildings or their adornment, beautiful 
as they may be. Rather, look at the people he 
has served and inspired. These are his monu- 
ment, his eulogy. He would want no other. 

The funeral of a priest brings the People of 
God together in a unique way. The bishops 
come to bless and bid a fond farewell to one 
who has lightened the awesome burden, His 
brother priests come to offer their grateful 
prayers for one whose fraternal love of them 
has made him their beloved companion. His 
parishioners come to thank God for the 
graces poured out on them through his 
hands. All come to beg God's mercy and 
welcome for one who strove so hard, to imi- 
tate His Son, whose faith has not its victory. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


The movie, The Song of Bernadette, ends 
with the phrase, “For those who believe, no 
explanation is necessary. For those who do 
not believe, no explanation is possible.” 

I remember hearing an anecdote some 
years back about a parishioner of St. Pat- 
rick’s who was assisting a recently arrived 
resident of Tipperary Hill in his desire to 
embrace the Catholic Faith. As the story 
goes, he spent half the time explaining the 
Catholic Faith to his friend, and the rest of 
the time explaining Msgr. Driscoll. 

To paraphrase the words of the movie, “For 
those who knew and loved and respected 
Msgr. Driscoll, no explanation is necessary. 
For those who did not know him, perhaps 
no explanation is possible.” We are gathered 
here tonight as those who knew and loved 
and respected him. 

Tonight we shall not try to speak of 
Msgr.’s fifty-eight years of priesthood and 
his various assignments in the Diocese. We 
will leave that to tomorrow’s homilist, Msgr. 
Walsh. We shall only speak as we knew him 
during his thirty years at St. Patrick's. 

Msgr. Driscoll was a man of strength. He 
thought strongly. He spoke strongly. He acted 
strongly. One could not be indifferent to him. 
One necessarily reacts strongly to a man of 
such strength. Msgr. Driscoll’s middle name 
was John. In so many ways, he was 80 like 
his namesake, John the Baptist, a man of 
unique strength. At times we might have 
wished he were more like the gentler, love- 
able, John the Evangelist, But like John the 
Baptist, he was what he was. He was strong 
in his love for the Church. Strong in his love 
of the priesthood. Strong in his love for St, 
Patrick's. 

He was a man of definite leadership abili- 
ty. He never left anyone in doubt as to what 
direction the parish and he were heading. 
One might question at times as one does 
with every leader, some or many of his in- 
dividual decisions or his style of leadership. 
But there can be no questioning that for 
over 30 years, he provided good, solid, stable 
leadership for St. Patrick's. 

One of Msgr.’s proudest boasts was the 
mumber of vocations from St. Patrick’s dur- 
ing his pastorate. How often he would speak 
of this in a beaming fashion. Yet, he was 
realistic enough to recognize that whatever 
his human contribution to such a mysterious 
divine calling, it was of an indirect nature. 
Never, as far as I know, and he boasted about 
this, did he ever speak to anyone individually, 
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or to a class, or to the school as a whole about 
vocations. But he did speak about vocations 
by what he himself was, a dedicated priest. 
He did speak about it through his emphasis 
on family life, for it is there, he insisted, that 
one learns that the faith is worth living for, 
the faith is worth giving one’s life for. He 
spoke about it through his love for his fel- 
low priests. 

Priests were always welcome at St. Pat- 
rick’s. They were welcome as guests, be 
they travelling missionaries or priests who 
came to Syracuse to establish a Retreat House 
and a Catholic College. They all enjoyed 
Msgr’s hospitality. Priests were always wel- 
come to visit. It was not an uncommon sight 
for us to see Msgr. in his room at his desk 
with his familiar green eyeshade, his suspend- 
ers and his undershirt, sitting at his desk 
piled high. Yet, he always had time for a 
visit. He enjoyed sitting back, lighting up his 
Perogi Italian cigar, and giving you all the 
time you wanted. He was a great host. And 
if you didn’t drop by for a couple of months, 
he would inevitably greet you with the re- 
mark, “Hello stranger.” 

How he loved this parish church. He began 
renovations of it almost as soon as he came. 
For years he carried his vision of what he 
wanted the Church to be. But, insistent as he 
was on his ‘‘pay-as-you-go-plan” it was only 
after many years that his vision became a 
reality. When his dream went up in flames 
in the tragic fire of January, 1966, our hearts 
all went out to him. But that tragedy taught 
us what caliber of a man we had for a pastor. 
Though many felt that because of his age he 
wouldn't have the determination to see 
through the restoration he never had a mo- 
ment’'s hesitation, as he put it, if God would 
give him the strength, he would restore it 
even more beautifully than it was before. 
And this he did. 

He was a man of strength who expected 
and respected strength in others. He was a 
man of honesty and openness who could not 
tolerate anything else in others. He was not 
a respector of persons. He was the same with 
all, be they his Bishop or his assistant, be 
they his parishioner or civic leader. If his 
opinion were asked or if he felt it ought to 
be given, he said what he felt ought to be 
said. 

As you know, for some years Msgr. Driscoll 
was a Diocesan Consultor. The Code of Canon 
Law states that “all persons whose. ..coun- 
sel is required must respectfully, truthfully 
and sincerely state their opinion on the mat- 
ter.” I feel certain that in the history of our 
Diocese, no priest has been more conscien- 
tious in this matter than Msgr. Driscoll. 

He always looked for and expected the best 
from everyone. The effort he expected others 
to expend was not just their best, not even 
100%, but as he so often put it, 100% plus. 

We know, human beings being what they 
are, that to work with a man of such 
strength, of such expectations, of such deci- 
siveness, requires exceptional tact and ex- 
traordinary flexibility. I suppose this is one 
of the reasons why over the years it has been 
Sisters of exceptional ability and extraordi- 
nary talent who have been stationed at St. 
Patrick’s School. And what a boon this has 
been for the quality of education and espe- 
cially for vocations to the convent. 

In many of his plays, Shakespeare has 
developed the theme that the personality 
trait that is usually one’s greatest asset, the 
source of one’s greatness, is also usually one’s 
greatest liability. Msgr. is no exception to 
this. But this is precisely what makes his 
shortcomings, if not from too little zeal, but 
too much zeal, not from too little love for 
the faith and the parish, but perhaps too 
intensive a love. 

What a heritage he has left us at St. 
Patrick’s. In many ways he was ahead of his 
time. For instance, in regard to the liturgy. 
Many years ago he initiated active participa- 
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tion and the Offertory Procession. He taught 
us what it means to pray together. How in- 
tolerant he was of slovenly, hurriedly said 
prayers. He had the courage to do away with 
the taking up of a collection during Mass 
because it was not conducive to prayerful 
recollection. Courage, perhaps better said, he 
had faith in his parishioners and their gen- 
erosity that they did not have to be coaxed 
or shamed to fulfill their financial responsi- 
bilities. 

What an emphasis he put on family life. 
Proud as he was of St. Patrick's School, he 
re-iterated Sunday after Sunday, that the 
school was not a substitute for and would 
not usurp the responsibilities of the parents. 
While there would be order in the school, 
the discipline of children was to be taught 
in the home. A good formal elucation would 
be given the children at school. But the edu- 
cation of children must begin and be fur- 
thered in the home. And that love of the 
faith, the love of the Mass, and the practice 
of the reception of the Sacraments, this was 
the primary responsibility of parents and 
that as the church has insisted, there would 
not be and was not any regimentation of 
these matters either during school hours or 
after school hours. 

He had the magnificent ability to make 
the best of any situation. As we all know, 
he was not inclined to retire as our pastor. 
And yet, realizing the inevitability, he did. 
And he made the most of it. He continued 
to exercise his priestly work to the extent 
that he could. 

There are many more things that could 
be said, many more that ought to be said. 
As individuals and as a parish, we all have 
so many personal memories of Msgr. For 
whether we sought it to be this way or it 
just happened, he was very much a part of 
the lives of all of us for these thirty-two 
years. And there were so many ordinary, 
un-eventful occurrences that he with his 
dramatic ability transformed into exciting 
all-important parish events. Who can ever 
forget the dramatic saga of the cutting 
down of the blue spruce tree. But all this 
has become part of the folk lore of the 
parish. And they will not be forgotten. But 
I am sure they will continue to be told and 
re-told many times and in many places here 
on Tipperary Hill. 

We are here tonight, not just as friends 
of Msgr., but as those who shared with him 
a unique faith, faith in Jesus of Nazareth 
who died and rose again, faith in the Son of 
God who said, “I am the Resurrection and 
the Life; he who believes in me, even if he 
die shall live.” We believe that Msgr. and 
all of us will rise together at the Resur- 
rection on the last day. We pray that even 
now God will bestow upon him his hundred- 
fold for having left all and followed him 
during this life, and that one of the many 
mansions of which Jesus spoke of in his 
Father’s house, will now be Msgr.’s “House 
by the Side of the Road.” 

Editors Note: Tne above was given as a 
Homily at the Vigil of the death of Mon- 
signor Driscoll on Monday, April 20th, 1970 
by the Rev. Edward J. Hayes, a native son 
of St. Patrick’s parish. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Buruison of Missouri (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Boccs), for today on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Stuckey (at the request of Mr. 
Boces), for today through Wednesday, 
May 27, on account of official business. 

Mr. DANIEL of Virginia (at the request 
of Mr. Boccs), from 3:20 p.m. and the 
remainder of the day on account of offi- 
cial business. 
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Mr. Burton of California, for May 25 
through May 27, 1970, on account of 
official business, participating as an offi- 
cial delegate in the parliamentary ex- 
change program with the Chamber of 
Deputies of France. 

Mr. RIEGLE (at the request of Mr. AN- 
DERSON of Illinois), for today and the 
balance of the week, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. RAILSBACK (at the request of Mr. 
ANDERSON of Illinois), for today and the 
balance of the week, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Maruras (at the request of Mr. 
ANDERSON of Illinois), for today and the 
balance of the week, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. LUKENS (at the request of Mr. AN- 
DERSON Of Illinois) , for today and the bal- 
ance of the week, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Brester (at the request of Mr. 
ANDERSON of Illinois), for today and the 
balance of the week, on account of official 
business. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for Monday, May 25 through 
Wednesday, May 27, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. Rivers, for May 26, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Gaypos (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for Monday, May 25, through 
Wednesday, May 27, on account of ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), for today through 
Wednesday, May 27, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. PATTEN (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Kyros (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Branton (at the request of Mr. 
Jones of Tennessee), for today through 
May 27, on account of official business, 

Mr. Ruppe (at the request of Mr. AN- 
DERSON of Illinois), for today and the 
balance of the week, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. Hetstoskr (at the request of Mr. 
Meeps), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Fotey (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for today through Wednesday, 
May 27, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WoL), to revise and extend 
their remarks and to include extraneous 
matter to:) 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, today, 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Conte, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Conte, on May 26, 1970, for 30 
minutes. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Carrery), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include extra- 
neous matter to:) 

Mr. Gonzalez, today, for 10 minutes. 
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Mr. McFatt, on May 26, for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, on May 26, for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas, on June 1, for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas, on June 2, for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas, on June 3, for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. Mixva, on June 3, for 60 minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Price of Illinois, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Poace, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr, Epmonpson in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. RorH to extend his remarks fol- 
lowing those of Mr. McCormack, today, 
on the late George Stewart. 

Mr. Mappen and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Pepper, to extend his remarks on 
the bill H.R. 15073. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Worp) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Price of Texas in two instances. 

Mr. NELSEN. 

Mr. Bray in two instances. 

Mr. SNYDER in two instances. 

Mr. BUSH. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. Foreman in two instances. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 

Mr Qu in two instances. 

Mr. McKNEALLY in two instances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. 

Mr. Burton of Utah in five instances. 

Mr. BLACKBURN in five instances. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. QUILLEN in four instances. 

Mr. McCtory in two instances. 

Mr. AYRES. 

Mr. LANGEN. 

(The following Members (at-the re- 
quest of Mr. Carrery) and to inelude 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. EILBERG in three instances. 

Mr. CHARLES H, WILSON, 

Mr. OTTINGER in two instances. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY in two instances. 

Mr. Kartu. 

Mr. Rocers of Colorado, 

Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey in two 
instances. 

Mr. Rivers in two instances. 

Mr. NEDZI, 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr. Raricx in three instances. 

Mr. Ryan in five instances. 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr, GONZALEZ in two instances. 

Mr. HENDERSON in two instances, 

Mr. Partren in two instances; 

Mr. KiuczyNskKI. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida in five instances, 

Mr, FOUNTAIN in two instances, 
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Mr. PICKLE in two instances. 
Mr. Roysat in six instances. 
Mr. KASTENMEIER. 
Mr. VAN DEERLIN. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 528. An act to provide that the reservoir 
formed by the lock and dam referred to as 
the “Millers Ferry lock and dam” on the 
Alabama River, Ala., shall hereafter be known 
as the William “Bill” Dannelly Reservoir; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 3176, An act to authorize a program for 
the development of a tuna fishery in the 
Central and Western Pacific Ocean; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

S. 3594. An act to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of certain property in square 724 in the 
District of Columbia for the purpose of ex- 
tension of the site of the additional office 
building for the United States Senate for the 
purpose of addition to the United States 
Capitol Grounds; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found tru- 
ly enrolled bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 3920. An act for the relief of Beverly 
Medlock and Ruth Lee Medlock; 

H.R. 5419. An act to provide relief for 
Comdr. Edwin J. Sabec, U.S. Navy; 

H.R. 6402. An act for the relief of the San- 
born Lumber Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 8694. An act for the relief of Capt. 
John T. Lawlor (retired); and 

H.R. 9910. An act for the relief of Hanni- 
bal B. Taylor. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL ‘SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 952. An act to provide for the’ appoint- 
ment of additional district judges, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 6 o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 26, 1970, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVECOMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

2077. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting copies of a Presidential. determina- 
tion authorizing military grant assistance 
and military sales to a country in Asia, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act, the Foreign Military Sales Act, and 
the Foreign Assistance and Related Programs 
Appropriation Act of 1970; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

2078. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force (Manpower and Reserve 
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Affairs), transmitting a report on the ade- 
quacy of pay and allowances of the uniformed 
services, pursuant to the provisions of 37 
U.S.C. 1008(a); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2079. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 14(b) of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to extend 
for 2 years the authority of Federal Reserve 
banks to purchase U.S, obligations directly 
from the Treasury; to the Committee on 

and Currency. 

2080. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the an- 
nual report of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for fiscal year 1969; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

2081. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to grant relief to payees and spe- 
Cial indorsees of fraudulently negotiated 
checks drawn on designated depositaries of 
the United States by extending the avail- 
ability of the check forgery insurance fund; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2082. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor of Genera} Services, transmitting copies 
of the prospectus for alterations at the Vir- 
ginia Heating, Refrigeration, and Sewage 
Disposal Plant in Arlington, Va., pursuant 
to the provisions of the Public Buildings Act 
of 1959; to the Committee on Public Works. 


RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


2083. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on opportunities for savings through the 
elimination of nonessential stock items. Gen- 
eral Services Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2084. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on unrecovered costs in providing ad- 
dress correction service to postal patrons, 
Post Office Department; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2085. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on an inappropriate source of power 
used as a basis for allocating costs of water 
resources projects, Corps of Engineers (Civil 
Functions), Department of the Army, De- 
partment of the Interior, Water Resources 
Council; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIH, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


[Pursuant to an order on the House May 21, 


1970, the following report was filed May 
22, 1970] 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 17711. A bill to amend the 
District of Columbia Cooperative Association 
Act (Rept. No. 91-1118). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


[Submitted May 25, 1970] 


Mr. "DENT: Committee on House Appro- 
priations. S. 3339. An act to authorize the 
Public Printer to fix the subscription price 
of the daily Congressional Record (Rept. 
No. 91-1119). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DENT: Committee on House Appro- 
priations. H.R. 14452. A bill to provide for 
the designation of special policemen at the 
Government Printing Office, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 91- 
1120). Referred to the» Committee of the 
Whole House on:the State of the Union, 

Mr. DENT. Committee on House Adminis- 
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tration, H.R. 14453, A bill to authorize the 
Public Printer to grant time off as compensa- 
tion for overtime worked by certain employ- 
ees of the Government Printing Office, and 
for other purposes; with an amendment (Re- 
port No. 91-1121). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 12758. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to estab- 
lish a volunteers in the park program, and 
for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Report No. 91-1122). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 17767. A bill to regulate rents in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 17768. A bill to amend Public Law 
90-468 relating to the Pine Ridge Indian 
Gunnery Range and the Badlands National 
Monument; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 17769. A bill to permit the duty free 
entry of containers designed for use in the 
packing, transporting, or marketing of fruits 
and vegetables; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 17770. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles and articles of 
leather footwear, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 17771. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Military Sales Act to prohibit assistance to 
Cambodia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ERLENBORN (for himself, 
Mr. PERKINS, Mr. Ayres, Mrs. GREEN 
of Oregon, Mr.: QUIE, Mr, DENT, 
Mr. BELL of California, Mr. Pucin- 
SKI, Mr, Rem of New York, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr. 
Burton of California, Mr. ESCH, 
Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr. COL- 
LINS, Mr. ScHERLE, Mr. RUTH; and 
Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN): 

H.R. 17772. A bill to authorize a White 
House Conference on Education; to, the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. Fascetrt (for himself, Mr. BUT- 
TON, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr: GIBBONS, Mr. 

\ Mr. KYROS, 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON, and Mr. 
WRIGHT) : 

H.R. 17773. A bill to define the authority 
of the President of the United States to in- 
tervene abroad or to make war without the 
express consent of the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia: 

H.R. 17774. A bill to designate as wilder- 
ness the Cranberry, Otter Creek, and Dolly 
Sods areas in the Monongahela National 
Forest in West Virginia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R: 17775, A-bill to prohibit the furnish- 
Ing of mailing lists and other lists of names 
or addresses by Government agencies to the 
public in connection with the use of the 
US. mails, and for other’ purposes; to the 
Committee on Post.Office and Civil Service. 

H.R..17776.,A bill to require mailing list 
brokers to register with the Postmaster Gen- 
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eral, and suppliers and buyers of mailing 
lists to furnish information to the Postmas- 
ter General with respect to their identity 
and transactions involving the sale or ex- 
change of mailing lists, to provide for the 
removal of names from mailing lists, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 17777. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for the regulation of 
mailing list dealers, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee.on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 17778. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to ban poly- 
phosphates in detergents and to establish 
standards and programs to abate and con- 
trol water pollution by synthetic detergents; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 17779. A bill to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969, to provide 
for a national environmental data bank; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 17780. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Commerce to make daily determinations 
of the extent of environmental pollution, to 
establish an environmental quality index, to 
disseminate publicly information on pollu- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 17781. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 in order to establish Federal policy con- 
cerning the selection of firms and individuals 
to perform architectural, engineering, and 
related services for the Federal Government; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 17782. A bill to preserve, stabilize, and. 
reactivate the domestic gold mining industry 
on public, Indian, and other lands within 
the United States and to increase the do- 
mestic production of gold to provide the 
requirements of industry, national defense, 
and other nonmonetary uses of gold; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 17783. A bill to amend the act au- 
thorizing: Federal participation in the cost 
of protecting certain shore areas in order 
to authorize increased Federal participation 
in the cost of projects providing hurricane 
protection; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT (by request) : 

H.R. 17784. A bill to establish an Environ- 
mental Financing Authority to assist in 
the financing of waste treatment facilities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 17785. A bill to-amend the National 
Traffic and Motor. Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
to require the establishment of standards 
relating to automobile litter containers; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 17786. A bill to provide for an equi- 
table sharing of the U.S. market by elec- 
tronic articles of domestic and of foreign 
origin; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself, Mr. 
MAILLIARD, Mr. CLARK, Mr. LENNON, 
and Mr. Grover): 

H.R. 17787. A bill to revise and improve 
the laws relating to the documentation of 
seamen; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAGAN: 

H.R. 17788. A bill to provide a compre- 
hensive Federal program for the prevention 
and treatment of alcohol abuse and alco- 
holism; to-the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R, 17789. A bill to amend the act fixing 
the boundary of Everglades National Park, 
Fla., and authorizing the acquisition of land 
therein, in order to increase the authoriza- 
tion of such aquisitions; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 17790. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles and articles of leather 
footwear, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia: 

H.R. 17791. A bill to increase the avaflabil- 
ity of mortgage credit for the financing of 
urgently needed housing, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 17792. A bill to encourage the growth 
of international trade on a fair and equitable 
basis; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

HLR. 17793. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to entitle veterans 
of World War I and their widows and chil- 
dren to pension on the same basis as veter- 
ans of the Spanish-American War and their 
widows and children, respectively; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 17794. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance for and establishment of a national 
rail passenger system, to provide for the mod- 
ernization of railroad passenger equipment, 
to authorize the prescribing of minimum 
standards for railroad passenger service, to 
amend section 13(a) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself, Mr. 
BARRETT, and Mr. STEPHENS) : 

H.R. 17795. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WHITEHURST: 

H.R.17796. A; bill to amend the Small 
Business Act to authorize loans to assist 
Small business concerns in constructing, ex- 
panding, or altering facilities to comply with 
the requirements of newly enacted Federal 
laws; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H.R.17797. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release on behalf of the 
United States a condition in a deed con- 
veying certain lands to the State of Mary- 
land, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 17798. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles and articles of 
leather footwear, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

H.J. Res. 1241. A resolution to authorize 
the President to designate.the third Sunday 
in June of each year as Father’s Day; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

H.J. Res. 1242. A resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

HJ. Res. 1243. A resolution designating 
July 12, 1970, as “Salute to Armed Forces in 
Vietnam Day”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POLLOCK: 

H.J. Res. 1244. A resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States making citizens who have 
attained 18 years_of.age eligible to vote in 
Federal elections; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H. Con. Res, 644,-A resolution’ expressing 

the sense of the Congress that the President 
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should establish a commission to examine 
the recent events at Kent State and Jackson 
State; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 
By Mr. QUIE (for himself, Mr. Bres- 
TER, and Mr. MATSUNAGA) : 

H. Con. Res. 645. A resolution expressing 
the sense of the Congress with respect to 
the establishment of a United Nations in- 
ternational supervisory force for the pur- 
pose of establishing a cease-fire in Indo- 
china to aid efforts toward a political solu- 
tion of current hostilities; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. WHALEN: 

H.R. 17799. A bill for the relief of Otto 
Schueller; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 17800. A bill for the relief of Mr. Jose 
Casian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 17801. A bill for the relief of Louisa 
Ann Stevenson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

391. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
Senate of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, relative to Cambodia; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
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392. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska, relative to the establish- 
ment of a National Institute of Environ- 
mental Science in Alaska; to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

493. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Nell 
Hardin et al., Fort Worth, Tex., relative to 
law and order; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

494. Also, petition of the City Council, 
Lawndale, Calif., relative to tax free local 
bonds; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

495. Also, petition of the Council of the 
City of New Orleans, La., relative to welfare; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Adlai Albert Esteb, Seventh Day 
Adventist Church, Takoma Park, Md., 
offered the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, may Thy special 
blessings rest upon the Members of Con- 
gress as they face the current crises of 
these crucial times. 

The world is literally littered with the 
wreckage of hate. 

“O God above, we plead for love, 

For on this earth, a direful dearth 

Of love prevails and hate unveils 

Its poisoned darts and broken hearts! 

God, make us kind, and help us find 
true peace of mind. 

“God grant us grace: Our human race 
Defiles the springs of faith and clings 
To fear and doubt. Make us devout, 
And, Lord, impart to ev’ry heart, 
The faith to win our war with sin 

without, within. 

“God give us power, for in this hour 
Of urgent needs for greater deeds, 
Our only hope, if we’re to cope 
With tasks so great, when time’s so late, 
Is power benign and love divine, 

the glory Thine!” 


In the precious name of Jesus. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


AUTHORITY FOR THE SPEAKER TO 
DECLARE A RECESS ON JUNE 3, 
1970 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time on Wednesday, June 3, 
1970, for the Speaker to declare a recess 
for the purpose of receiving in joint 
meeting the President of the Republic of 
Venezuela. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 27, TO MONDAY, JUNE 1, 1970 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
concurrent resolution, House Concurrent 


Resolution 646, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 646 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Wednesday, May 27, 1970, 
it stand adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian, 
Monday, June 1, 1970. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES FROM SENATE AND 
THE SPEAKER TO SIGN ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
NOTWITHSTANDING ADJOURN- 
MENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, notwithstanding any 
adjournment of the House until Monday, 
June 1, 1970, the Clerk be authorized to 
receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


EXPENDITURE CONTROL 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the adminis- 
tration is currently before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives requesting an increase of the 
public debt ceiling to $395 billion. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has 
stated that an increase of the debt limit 
is critically needed by this administra- 
tion to permit it to carry on the business 
of Government. During the testimony 
before our committee yesterday, Budget 
Director Robert P. Mayo stated that de- 
fense expenditures for fiscal year 1970 
were $77 billion. He further stated that 
it was budgeted by the administration 


that defense expenditures for fiscal year 
1971 would total $71.8 billion. These 
budget estimates disregard the carryover 
of billions of dollars of appropriated 
funds which are available for spending 
at any time. 

In order to assure a reasonable reduc- 
tion in Defense spending compatible with 
the administration’s announced with- 
drawal of 150,000 troops from Southeast 
Asia, I am compelled to urge that the 
temporary debt ceiling be held to $389 
billion, reflecting a $5.8 billion reduction 
in defense spending in fiscal year 1971. 

In this way, Congress can exercise its 
constitutional authority to bring defense 
spending within the framework and 
guidelines of the Revenue and Expendi- 
ture Control Act of 1968. 

Every agency of the Government 
should be subjected to the same kind of 
expenditure control—including the De- 
partment of Defense. The American tax- 
payer has every right to expect this kind 
of responsibility to be exercised by the 
Congress. If we can hack away at appro- 
priations for education, for health, for 
veterans’ services, for housing, and for 
pollution, we ought to make a reasonable 
effort to apply the same principles to 
defense spending. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY TO FILE 
REPORT ON EMERGENCY HOUS- 
ING BILL UNTIL MIDNIGHT SAT- 
URDAY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency have until 
midnight Saturday night to file a report 
on the emergency housing bill, HR. 
17495. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE RULES OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
RELATING TO FINANCIAL DIS- 
CLOSURE 
Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, by direction 

of the Committee on Rules, and on be- 


half of the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
BoLLING), I call up House Resolution 
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971 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 971 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 796) amending the Rules of 
the House of Representatives relating to 
financial disclosure, After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the resolution and 
shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Standards of Official Conduct, 
the resolution shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the resolution for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the resolution to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the resolution and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. QUILLEN), pending 
which I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 971 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of 
House Resolution 796 amending the 
rules of the House relating to financial 
disclosure. 

The purpose of House Resolution 796 
is to amend rule XLIV for the purpose 
of strengthening and clarifying exist- 
ing provisions of the rule. 

This would be accomplished by re- 
quiring Members, officers, and certain 
employees of the House to report for 
public purposes disclosure of, first, the 
sources of honorariums of $300 or more 
and, second, the identity of each creditor 
to whom $10,000 or more was owed for 
90 consecutive days or more in the pre- 
ceding calendar year without the pledge 
of specific security. 

The additional requirements for dis- 
closure would be effective with the filing 
of reports for calendar year 1971, which 
would be due by April 30, 1972. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
rule. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 796 
amends the rules of the House relating 
to financial disclosure. 

As the able gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Younc) has stated, the purpose of 
the resolution is to amend House rule 
XLIV in two major respects. 

First, the resolution will require Mem- 
bers, officers, principal assistants to 
Members, and professional staff members 
of committees to report publicly: First, 
the sources of all honorariums of $300 
or more, and, second, the identity of 
creditors to whom $10,000 or more is 
owed for 90 days or longer without any 
specific security or collateral for the 
loan. 

The new requirements will be effective 
for calendar year 1971, the report of 
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which is required to be filed on or before 
April 30, 1972. 

The resolution requires that the spe- 
cific honorarium amounts as well as the 
specific unsecured debt amounts must be 
reported in part B of the required report, 
which part is sealed and held secret un- 
less the committee votes to open a partic- 
ular report. 

The fact that honorariums have been 
received, as well as the names of credi- 
tors holding unsecured loans must be 
noted in part A of the report, which is 
open to public inspection. 

The resolution also contains a techni- 
cal amendment to rule XLIV to make 
clear that if a person required to file has 
nothing to enter in part A, the filing of 
part B is not required. 

I have no further request for time, but 
I reserve the balance of my time, and 
urge the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 142] 
Ford, 

William D. 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 


Patten 
Pettis 
Pike 
Pollock 
Powell 


Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bolling 


McCarthy 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McMillan Snyder 
Macdonald, Stokes 

Mass. Stratton 
MacGregor Stubblefield 
Mathias 


Schwengel 
Sebelius 
Sikes 
Smith, Iowa 


Matsunaga 
Ma 


y 
Miller, Calif. 
é Moorhead 

Edwards, Calif. Moss 
Edwards, La. Murphy, Il. 
Evans, Colo. Nichols 
Evins, Tenn. O'Neal, Ga. 
Foley Ottinger 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 320 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ween under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, although 
I was present during much of the debate 
on the bank records and foreign trans- 
actions bill—H.R. 15073—I was unavoid- 
ably absent at the time of the roll call. 

It had been my full intention to vote 
“aye” when my name was called, and I 
take this occasion to indicate my full 
support for this constructive legislation. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Rules may have until midnight tonight 
to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE RULES OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES RE- 
LATING TO FINANCIAL DISCLO- 
SURE 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of House Resolution 796, amend- 
ing the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives relating to financial dis- 
closure. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Resolution 796, with 
Mr. Younc in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the resolution was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Price) will 
be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Berts) will 
be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may require. 

I hope not to take much of your time; 
the recommendations we make speak for 
themselves. 

A little more than 2 years ago I ap- 
peared before this body, together with 
other members of the Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct, in support 
of the committee’s original recommenda- 
tions for a Code of Official Conduct and 
a system of financial disclosure. Those 
recommendations were adopted by a 
vote of 406 to 1, and have since been in 
force for Members, officers, and covered 
employees of the House. 

At that time the committee, which I 
am honored to chair, emphasized that its 
product, as then presented, likely would 
require refinement and revision after 
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being put to the test of experience. The 
time now has arrived, in the commit- 
tee’s view, for the changes we now pro- 
pose. It is conceivable that further ex- 
perience may point to a need for other 
changes. 

The recommendations submitted to 
you today in House Resolution 796 are 
designed to strengthen the existing fi- 
nancial reporting requirements as pro- 
vided in House rule XLIV. 

One recommendation would require 
public disclosure of the sources of hon- 
oraria of $300 or more. The actual 
amounts received would be entered in 
the sealed portion of the report which 
could be opened only in event of a formal 
investigation authorized by a majority 
vote of the committee. 

Reporting of the sources of such hon- 
oraria would supplement point 5 of the 
existing Code of Official Conduct which 
prohibits the receipt of honoraria “for a 
speech, writing for publication, or other 
similar activities, from any person, orga- 
nization or corporation in excess of the 
usual and customary value for such 
services.” 

Nothing in the pending resolution 
would change that prohibition in any 
way. 

The other principle recommendation 
before you calls for the public reporting 
of any loan or other indebtedness of 
$10,000 or more which were outstanding 
for 90 days or longer in the preceding 
calender year without the pledge of 
specific collateral. Here again the ac- 
tual amounts would be entered only in 
the sealed portion of your financial re- 
ports. The public portion would show 
only the identity of such creditors. 

As to the “pledge of assets ... of ap- 
propriate value” as used in the resolu- 
tion, the committee recognizes that it is 
a customary practice for some loans to 
be granted on the basis of a financial 
statement furnished by the borrower. 
Such loans, however, are effectively 
open-book credit and provide no spe- 
cific security to the lender. Otherwise, 
the committee feels the pledge of any 
specific and bona fide collateral would 
fulfill the requirements of the resolution. 

Further as to the 90-day period in- 
volved, a natural question is whether 
consecutively renewable loans for peri- 
ods of less than 90 days would need to 
be reported. Clearly such loans are in 
effect the same loan, so the committee 
feels that any loan continuously re- 
newed or renewable between the same 
parties would be considered to be a single 
loan for the 90 consecutive day test in 
the rule. 

The proposed additions to the financial 
disclosure rule were agreed upon by the 
committee after long and careful delib- 
eration, The committee feels that they 
definitely will provide needed reinforce- 
ment of the present provisions for man- 
agement of potential conflicts of interest. 
These proposals were supported by all 
Members of the House who testified be- 
fore the committee or who filed state- 
ments for inclusion in the record of our 
hearings. Additional support for the rec- 
ommendations was expressed by public 
witnesses and in statements filed by 
other interested persons and organiza- 
tions. 
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A third proposed amendment is purely 
technical. Its purpose is simply to elimi- 
nate the requirement for the filing of the 
sealed portion, or part B, of the financial 
reporting form by those who have noth- 
ing to declare in part A, the public por- 
tion. By administrative action, the com- 
mittee already has put this exemption 
into effect. In the instructions for the 
filings for 1969, due by April 30, we 
state that part B need not be filed if 
nothing is reported in part A. 

The other recommendations in the res- 
olution would be effective with the fil- 
ings due by April 30, 1972, which means 
they would apply to reports for the cal- 
endar year 1971. 

Our resolution may seem brief, but in 
the committee's opinion it is to the 
points we want to cover and is designed 
to fit precisely into the rules of the House 
that spell out our jurisdiction. 

In arriving at the pending recom- 
mendations, the committee has examined 
all available views and has given careful 
consideration to the language of what we 
propose. The committee feels strongly 
that its recommendations are fair to all 
and will add needed strength to the fi- 
nancial reporting rule of the House. 

I emphasize that the recommendations 
have been carefully thought out and will 
mesh smoothly into the apparatus of the 
committees’ existing functions, as pro- 
vided in the rules of the House. 

Accordingly, I express the hope that 
House Resolution 796 will be adopted in 
the form in which it is presented. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Ilinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman yielding and, indeed, 
I appreciate his report, to say nothing 
of his services on this House-created 
committee. 

My question is merely technical, and 
may be in the form of a hypothetical 
question insofar as the financial dis- 
closure of the amendments in House 
Resolution 796 is concerned: 

Assuming a personal note had been 
given within a family for an amount 
over $10,000: First, would that personal 
note be considered sufficient collateral; 
and, second, would it be reported by a 
Member under this amendment? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I would say so, 
yes. I would say that it should be report- 
ed if there is no other substance backing 
up a guaranteeing the payment of the 
note. 

Mr. HALL. A second question, if the 
genteman will yield further: 

Assuming a family-type corporation 
wherein there was a note in return for 
real property, but only the note given in 
good faith and backed by the credit of 
the corporation to the original owner 
within the family corporation, would this 
be reportable if it was over 90 days and 
over $10,000? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. The gentleman 
says it is backed by the credit of the 
corporation? 

Mr, HALL. That is correct. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I would say that 
any note owned by a Member is an asset 
and therefore not reportable as a debt; 
also any note owned by a Member if 
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there is no collateral pledged to support 
the note, would be reported also under 
this amendment as a debt. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, that is exactly 
what I am trying to determine, not that I 
am interested in either instance, but in 
just reading the report I suppose what 
we are trying to develop in the legislative 
record here, is what is adequate collat- 
eral? Is it a personal note within a family 
on the one hand, or is it something tan- 
gible and in escrow? Apparently the gen- 
tleman from Illinois says in the one in- 
stance it is not adequate collateral, and 
in the other instance that because of the 
good faith and credit of the corporation 
whether or not it is an asset and hence 
reportable or not—because it probably 
could be reclaimed by the original donor 
for which the note was given—am I to 
presume that that is adequate collateral? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. A note made by 
a Member would have to be specifically 
secured by definite and bona fide col- 
lateral; where the creditor would be in 
a position to foreclose on such a note. 

Mr. Chairman, I would yield at this 
time to one of our legal minds on’ the 
committee, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. ABBITT). 

Mr. HALL. I certainly am not a legally 
trained mind either, and I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding. What I really want 
to know is: What is adequate collateral? 
Must it be something that is placed in 
escrow, such as bonds, or what? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. ABBITT) 
to answer that. 

Mr. ABBITT. As I understand the 
chairman’s answer, it is entirely correct, 
as to the question you have put. 

Of course, if a corporation made the 
note, it would not be incumbent upon the 
Member to report the note that the cor- 
poration owed. That is what I under- 
stood your question was—assuming that 
the corporation gave a note, the corpora- 
tion would be the debtor and, of course, 
it would not be incumbent upon the 
Member just because he had stock in the 
corporation, to report that note. 

If you have enough stock in a corpora- 
tion and the statutory amount of the in- 
come was sufficient, then it would have 
to be reported in the income section of 
the report. 

Mr. HALL. I understand that. 

Mr. ABBITT. But you would not have 
to report on a note that a corporation 
owed, that is my understanding of it. 

What the chairman is trying to say 
is: A note made by a Member has to be 
reported unless it has a sufficient col- 
lateral behind the note, like putting up a 
mortgage or collateral security, meeting 
the other tests in the rule. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man's statement. 

I wonder if he would care to define for 
us “adequate collateral,” and further 
answering my question as to whether it 
must be in some tangible form that is 
placed in escrow, in order for it to be 
adequate collateral? 

Mr. ABBITT. With reference to spe- 
cific security to the lenders, we are con- 
cerned with the kind of obligation that 
could be interpreted under the law as 
other than a bona fide credit transaction. 
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In other words, where there is a trans- 
action, a bona fide transaction, with a 
banker, or some similar situation that 
is arms length, and. in that transaction 
security is given, such as stock or a 
lien on an automobile or something like 
that, it is not contemplated that that 
would come within the rule and it would 
not have to be reported. 

In other words, what we are trying to 
get at is the arms length transaction, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
for one final question, insofar as we have 
gotten into this thus far, am I to under- 
stand then that if a bona fide bank 
would lend, say in excess of $50,000, on 
a personal signature, regardless of 
whether or not the bank examiners and 
the State banking laws require adequate 
collateral, that this would then have to 
be reported if he held it over 90 days in 
any one year? 

I think this area and definition is fuzzy, 
this question of the definition of collat- 
eral under this amendment, and I am 
simply trying to make a legislative record 
here so we will know how to implement 
this rule. 

Mr. ABBITT. My understanding is 
that the security has to be something 
that the creditor can foreclose on, in 
other words, a specific and bona fide 
collateral and the pledge of specific and 
bona fide collateral would fulfill the re- 
quirements of the resolution. 

But it should be noted that loans 
granted on the basis of a financial state- 
ment furnished by the borrower are in 
effect open-book credit and provide no 
specific security to the lender, there- 
fore these loans would not fall within the 
definition of security demanded by the 
resolution. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MIZE. Suppose I have $25,000 put 
in my account on a cattle feed loan and 
do not actually put the account up as 
collateral—but do it year after year and 
after the cattle are fed repay the note 
that I have with the bank. You would 
have to report that note under this reso- 
lution; is that not correct? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I would say so— 
yes. 

Mr. MIZE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, first of all, 
I want to pay my sincere respects to our 
chairman, the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois, for the able manner in 
which he has presided over the sessions 
of this committee from its inception. I 
associate myself with his remarks. 

And I want to compliment the commit- 
tee membership generally for the interest 
they have shown and the contributions 
they have made to the extensive discus- 
sions we held on this matter. 

Beyond that, may I express my appre- 
ciation to the Members of this body who 
have cooperated in the filing of reports 
required under rule XLIV. 
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As one who was privileged to take part 
in the effort which led to the drafting of 
the present Code of Official Conduct and 
the establishment of the standing com- 
mittee, I can assure you that this is a 
most difficult area in which to legislate 
effectively. 

We of the committee realize that the 
amendments we are proposing here today 
with respect to financial disclosure may 
yet not yield a perfect rule. 

The committee has entertained many 
Suggestions for more inclusive financial 
disclosure requirements, and has care- 
fully considered them. 

But it is one thing, for instance, to 
call for “full financial disclosure,” and 
quite another to nail down just what 
that term means. 

Not even a Federal tax return consti- 
tutes “full financial disclosure,” and 
would not be as relevant to the funda- 
mental purposes of the rule as the report 
now required under rule XLIV. 

As for the dollar amounts on honor- 
ariums and debts as proposed in these 
amendments, we also realize that there 
may well be a wide difference of opinion 
as to whether they are too high or too 
low. 

Arguments on that score—pro and 
con—could go on ad infinitum. 

But I submit that this resolution 
was reported out of committee, after the 
most careful consideration, with unani- 
mous approval. 

It is also noteworthy, I think, that 
members who testified before the com- 
mittee, or submitted statements, all en- 
dorsed House Resolution 796, although 
some, admittedly, called for more exten- 
sive disclosure than the committee could 
justify as realistically needed to control 
potential conflict of interest. 

The whole area of financial disclosure 
will, of course, be a matter of continuing 
interest by the committee and should 
the need for further perfection of rule 
XLIV become evident, appropriate 
amendments will be forthcoming, I’m 
sure. 

Meanwhile, I hope the House will ac- 
cept House Resolution 796 as reported 
by the committee. 

I believe the amendments are reason- 
able and justified, and their incorpora- 
tion in House rule XLIV will be a positive 
step, and work no hardship on anyone. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. HOLIFIELD) . 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to express my support of the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct, of which 
I am privileged to be a member, and to 
add the hope that the House will accept 
the recommendations without change. 

I shall deal briefiy with only one aspect 
of the pending resolution—the 90-day 
provision in the recommendation relat- 
ing to unsecured indebtedness. 

Why did we apply the reporting re- 
quirement only to such indebtedness that 
existed for 90 consecutive days or longer 
in the year covered? 

The answer is simple. 

Some Members—and perhaps some 
employees of the House—own noncon- 
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flicting business interests that are sub- 
ject to seasonal borrowing demands. 
Many such businesses obtain short-term 
or seasonal loans on the basis of estab- 
lished lines of credit or their financial 
statements. Since such loans offer no 
specific security to the lender, they are 
actually unsecured loans within the 
meaning of this resolution. 

But they usually are needed for periods 
of 90 days or less, and hence the com- 
mittee sees no purpose in requiring that 
such loans be reported. 

Our proposal is concerned with the 
kind of obligations that could be inter- 
preted to arise from other than bona 
fide credit transactions and thus arouse 
suspicion in the conflict-of-interest area, 

The reporting requirement thus would 
place before the public sufficient infor- 
mation for making any necessary judg- 
ments relative to conflict of interest with- 
out undue invasion of privacy or dis- 
closure of facts potentially useful to a 
competitior. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
accept our recommendations as written. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Vermont 
(Mr. STAFFORD). 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with my colleagues on the Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct in urging 
this body to accept the committee’s 
recommendations. They are the prod- 
uct of a long and careful study. 

Some of you may wonder why, in deal- 
ing with honorariums, we chose the $300 
figure. Or why we do not provide for 
public disclosure of the actual amounts 
received. 

We settled on the $300 figure: First, 
because it seemed a reasonable min- 
imum; and, second, because it goes 2long 
with what the Senate requires. 

The question may arise whether the 
$300 figure applies only to a single pay- 
ment of that amount or more. The lan- 
guage of the resolution covers that point 
when it says “honorariums from a single 
source aggregating $300 or more.” In 
other words, if a Member received one 
fee of $200 and another of $100 from the 
same source, he would be subject to the 
reporting requirement. 

Another probable question concerns 
fees received through a booking agency. 
To be fully responsive to the reporting 
requirement, a Member or employee 
should list the sponsoring group as the 
source, not the agency which arranged 
the engagement. The committee feels 
that this should impose no difficulty. To 
list an agency as the source, even though 
the actual payment came from the 
agency, would be evading the intent of 
the requirement. 

Some may feel that the actual amounts 
should be included in the public part of 
the reports. The committee’s answer to 
that is that the source is the important 
thing, that is what the public would be 
mostly concerned with. It also keeps this 
provision consistent with other parts of 
the rule. 

As I am sure you know, there already 
exists a prohibition in the rules of the 
House against the acceptance of any 
honorarium “in excess of the usual and 
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customary value of such services.” This 
is contained in point 5 of the Code of 
Official Conduct, as adopted April 3, 1968. 
This remains intact. 

Although the committee requested an 
open rule and the matter properly is be- 
fore you under such conditions, I urge 
my colleagues to see this amendment as 
part of the whole interlocking system 
with which the committee is concerned 
and support it as presented. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, 
along the lines of the remarks made by 
the gentleman and the part of the reso- 
lution to which the gentleman refers, 
would it be considered reportable if a 
Member of the House were invited to 
speak, say, on the west coast, where the 
cost of the airplane transportation would 
exceed $300? If the speaker is to receive 
not $1 but is to receive airplane trans- 
portation to the west coast or Hawaii or 
Alaska, all of which would exceed the 
amount specified, if he is not receiving 
a single dollar other than the ticket, and 
in effect the expense of the transporta- 
tion package were to be paid, would such 
an episode be reportable under the reso- 
lution presented? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It would be the in- 
tent of the committee that if an hono- 
rarium is received, if that also must cover 
transportation to and from the point at 
which the honorarium is received, that 
the recipient is entitled to deduct the 
actual cost of his expenses before deter- 
mining how much honorarium is re- 
ceived. 

Then only should the honorarium in 
excess of expenses by $300 have to be 
reported by source. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. In the situation 
which I hypothecated, where there was 
in effect no net return to the speaker, 
and in fact he did not get any money 
and did not buy any ticket himself, but 
the sponsoring organization purchased 
and supplied the ticket, it would be un- 
necessary to make a report on that par- 
ticular episode at all? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the opinion of this 
member of the committee, that is correct. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BETTS. As an example we might 
point out, anything over and above ex- 
penses which the Member receives in 
excess of $300 would have to be reported. 
Is that another way of saying the same 
thing? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That would be this 
Member’s opinion. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr, STAFFORD. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. In view of the 
statement just made by the gentleman 
from Ohio, instead of the situation being 
as I first propounded it to the gentleman 
in the well, if one were expected to make 
a trip, again to the west coast, and it were 
to be understood that the person making 
the speech would pay his own expenses, 
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if a check then were to be given to the 
speaker in, let us say, the amount of 
$350, with the understanding that all 
or practically all of that would be used 
to pay for the transportation, would it 
then be necessary, since $350 actually 
was to be paid to the speaker, to report 
that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not in the opinion of 
this Member, I would say to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. AsPINALL). 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the resolution cosponsored 
by all the members of the Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct, on which 
I am honored to serve. 

In case there are any questions about 
the $10,000 figure contained in the com- 
mittee’s recommendation dealing with 
the reporting of unsecured debts, let me 
say that we settled on that figure after 
long and careful consideration of what 
minimum figure should be established. 

The committee’s thinking was that the 
$10,000 figure was adequate to meet the 
objectives of financial disclosure in re- 
lation to potential conflicts of interest 
while exempting routine borrowings so 
familiar to many of us. 

A special committee of the bar associ- 
ation of the city of New York, in response 
to an invitation to testify at the hearings, 
came out with a recommendation for 
disclosure of such indebtedness in excess 
of $5,000, but the committee remained 
convinced that its $10,000 figure was to- 
tally realistic and adequate to meet the 
problem. 

Our proposal is aimed primarily at 
long-term, unsecured loans—the type of 
loan that could give rise to genuine pub- 
lie concern. 

It covers unsecured indebtedn 
individuals, businesses, or any eee a 
lender when it reaches the $10,000 fig- 
ure either in single or multiple instru- 
ments if that total is exceeded for more 
than 90 days. 

Should such indebtedness ever be 
written off by the creditor even though 
previously reported, such might well fall 
into the category of gifts and thereby 
become subject to point 4 of the existing 
Code of Official Conduct. This provision 
of the code prohibits acceptance of gifts 
“of substantial value from any person, 
organization or corporation having a di- 
rect interest in legislation before the 
Congress.” Even if, there were no such 
legislation pending, such a gift could 
raise the suspicion that an attempt is be- 
ing made to improperly influence a Mem- 
ber or employee. 

The committee feels that its proposed 
$10,000 figure is appropriate and hopes 
that this and the other provisions of 
House Resolution 796 will be written into 
the rules of the House without change. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, we 
all know that the Congress has taken 
many licks over the years. Of the three 
branches of our Government, it has been 
the favorite whipping boy, no matter 
whether the criticism is real or fancied. 
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This probably is as it should be—be- 
cause the Congress, and in particular a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
is the closest link the citizen has with all 
our vast Federal structure. 

Will Rogers, Oklahoma’s beloved cow- 
boy humorist, used to throw many barbs 
at Congress. He once said—and I quote: 

Now if Congress won't defend themselves, 
I will enter protest. I knock ‘em but I like 
‘em, and I understand ’em. 


After a time, the Congress saw the 
wisdom of arming itself with safeguards 
against questionable acts by individual 
Members for which Congress as a whole 
would have to pay the price. I refer to 
the Codes of Conduct adopted by both 
the Senate and the House, together with 
the annual financial disclosure reports 
now required of Members and certain 
employees of both Houses. These safe- 
guards were adopted just a little more 
than 2 years ago. 

With the benefit of this experience the 
House Committee on Standards of Offi- 
cial Conduct on which I have the honor 
of serving, now feels the need for re- 
inforcement in two areas of the financial 
disclosure report in its continuing con- 
cern for real or seeming conflict of in- 
terest. 

Our committee is of the unanimous 
opinion that this addition will provide 
both an active and a passive weapon 
against potential conflicts of interest 
which might arise from excessive hon- 
orariums of transparent debt arrange- 
ments. 

The resolution before you, as Iam sure 
you know by now, would require the an- 
nual reporting, for public purposes, of, 
first, sources of honorarium of $300 or 
more and, second, the identity of credi- 
tors to whom $10,000 or more was owed 
for 90 days or longer without the pledge 
of specific security. 

Our committee, as I said before, is 
unanimous in its support of these pro- 
posals. My own feeling is that it is not 
only in the public interest, but in our 
own congressional self-interest that we 
approve this resolution and I urge my col- 
leagues to vote aye on the measure as 
presented. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. ABBITT). 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
privelege to add my voice in support of 
House Resolution 796, which has the en- 
dorsement of all members of the Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct, on which I am honored to serve. 

Most of you will recall that when our 
committee brought its original recom- 
mendations before you a little more than 
2 years ago, the financial disclosure 
proposal was received with mixed opin- 
ions. Some thought it too strong, others 
felt it too weak. 

Our feeling was that its provisions 
represented a reasonable beginning in a 
sensitive area. We also felt that they 
fitted well into the whole fabric of our 
recommendations. The House went along 
with our thinking, accepting our pack- 
age—including the Code of Official Con- 
duct and the related financial reporting 
rule—by a vote of 406 to 1. 

The time now has come, our committee 
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feels, to tighten the financial disclosure 
requirements—as proposed in the pend- 
ing resolution. We believe that it will 
provide additional safeguards against 
the creation, wittingly or unwittingly, of 
potential confiict-of-interest situations. 

You know, and I know, that the over- 
whelming majority of Members and em- 
ployees of the House are honest and 
ethical, and that it is a rare occurrence 
when one of them becomes involved, or 
arouses the suspicion of being involved, 
in an evident conflict of interest. You 
know, too, that when that does happen, 
an unfavorable reflection is cast upon 
all of us. 

The proposal we put before you today 
for reinforcement of the present finan- 
cial disclosure rule, it seems to me, not 
only would protect and restrain Members 
and employees from involvement in im- 
proper acts, but would deter outside in- 
terests—to some extent, at least—from 
creating any kind of temptation for 
favored treatment. 

In short, I believe the pending resolu- 
tion would beef up the present financial 
reporting rule in areas in which it should 
be stronger, and I join my colleagues on 
the Committee on Standards of Officials 
Conduct in urging you to accept the 
amendments in the form in which they 
are presented, 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HUTCHINSON). 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I should like to 
ask the gentleman in the well or the 
chairman of the committee a question 
about honorariums which go to chari- 
table uses. 

When a Member speaks and receives 
an honorarium for his speech and then 
immediately makes that honorarium 
available to a charitable institution, or 
donates it to some kind of nonprofit 
organization, is that honorarium re- 
portable? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois in order to re- 
spond to the question propounded by the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. If the Member 
did receive it himself and then donates 
it back, it would be reportable. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio, If the gentleman 
will yield further, in other words, if he 
receives for himself the income tax 
benefit from it as a charitable donation, 
that would be the case. 

Now, if I may ask the second part of 
the question, assume that a Member 
speaks before an organization and the 
organization makes the donation in his 
name and he does not receive the in- 
come tax benefit and the donation was 
made by the organization before which 
he spoke to some charitable organization 
which the Member had designated. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Then, it would 
not be reportable if the Member did not 
receive it in his own name. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. In other words, 
he has to have beneficial control of the 
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honorarium for his own benefit and for 
his own income tax record. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania. I 
would like to say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio that in the case to 
which the gentleman referred where the 
contributions are made to charitable or- 
ganizations, normally those arrange- 
ments are made in advance and the fact 
that an honorarium is contributed to an 
organization is not reportable, 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
join my colleagues on the Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct in urging 
you to write the provisions of House 
Resolution 796 into the rules of the 
House. 

The prevention of conflicts of interest 
has been a problem of responsible gov- 
ernments throughout recorded history. 
In our own country the very first Con- 
gress acted to prohibit the first Secretary 
of the Treasury from investing in Gov- 
ernment securities. It was recognized 
that an. officer of the Government ought 
not to turn to his own profit any advan- 
tage of inside information known to him 
because of the office he holds. Nor should 
an officer of the Government be qualified 
to contract with the Government for any 
of its supplies, because he might be un- 
fairly advantaged over his competitors. 

This time-honored standard against 
conflicts of interest—that an official 
ought not to profit from any advantages 
of inside information known to him be- 
cause of his office, is as valid a test in 
the legislative and judicial branches of 
Government as in the executive and 
administrative. 

But how shall adherence to such a 
standard be enforced? Until recently it 
was believed that evil would surface, and 
corruption would be found out because 
those victimized or defrauded would 
complain. Out of such complaint grand 
juries would indict and legislative bodies 
would impeach. 

In recent years we have been engaged 
in raising up a new standard, one of 
affirmative disclosure by the officer, the 
legislator, and the judge. The disclosure 
required by such a standard should not 
deny a right of privacy as to those mat- 
ters having no reasonable relationship to 
the performance of the duties of the 
office. On the contrary, the test should be 
whether a reasonable man would find 
any causal relationship between the offi- 
cial actions of the officeholder and his 
private interests. 

A complete and total baring of all 
private assets and interests does not 
satisfy the test we are endeavoring to set 
up. It is not a disclosure of all assets and 
interests that is required. But only those 
which fairminded, disinterested, and 
reasonable men would judge of undue 
and wrongful influence upon the legisla- 
tor in the performance of his office. That 
is the kind of causal connection required, 
in my opinion, between the legislator’s 
official actions and his private interests 
to order to establish a conflict. 

The problem of conflict of interest is 
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frought with difficulties for legislative 
branches of Government. A Member of 
Congress, for example, has a definite 
community of interest with his con- 
stituents. Every Member brings with him 
to these Halls viewpoints on public issues 
which are molded by his experience. We 
each bring with us the total experience 
of our own lives. We do not come to this 
House out of a vacuum. We are all of 
us successful men and women. If we were 
not, we would not be here. 

Nor could we be representative of the 
people if by some magic we were divested 
of our life’s experiences, or its accumu- 
lations and its debts, at the moment we 
are seated here. The people we represent 
are daily concerned about their property 
and their financial obligations. We would 
not be their representatives if we were 
different than they. 

But we have a responsibility in our 
individual dealings they do not have. 
Since we are each charged with a pub- 
lic trust, we must be scrupulous to avoid 
even the appearance of taking personal 
saventane of our position for private 
gain. 

Your committee, in struggling with the 
conflict-of-interest problem realized that 
no simple and sure solution exists. But 
we think that what we have come up 
with offers a fair, practicable, and rea- 
sonable means of treating with the prob- 
lem. I refer to the Code of Official Con- 
duct and the related financial disclosure 
rule, both of which the House adopted 
early in 1968, and to the pending reso- 
lution to tighten the financial disclosure 
requirements. 

Our committee is unanimous in its 
support of the pending resolution to 
strengthen the financial disclosure rule. 
I hope you will see fit to give it your 
support. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Illinois (Mrs. REID). 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
at the beginning of this Congress, I was 
honored by my colleagues to be elected 
to the Committee on Standards of Offi- 
cial Conduct. At that time this committee 
had already recommended and the House 
had adopted the present financial dis- 
closure rule. 

In reviewing the committee hearings 
and other records after this assignment, 
I noted that many, I am sure well- 
motivated, people had demanded “full 
financal disclosure” and, as my own in- 
quiry progressed, I came to appreciate 
more fully the objectives of financial dis- 
closure as a means of monitoring poten- 
tial conflicts of interest. 

However, I discovered that some so- 
called full disclosure measures do not go 
as far as the positions the committee 
recommends. The committee’s approach 
was framed around a principle, subse- 
quently expressed in the report of a 
special committee of the bar association 
of the city of New York. 

That committee, after studying con- 
gressional ethics for more than 2 years, 
reported—and I quote: 

If (financial disclosure) means Members 
should bare to the public every economic 


detail about themselves, their families, and 
their associates, then it is unprecedented and 
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unnecessary. Such requirements now exist 
nowhere in our law and are not essential to 
conflict-of-interest regulation. 


On the other hand, the committee 
found need for a broader technique than 
that proposed recently by a Select Com- 
mittee on Members Interest of the British 
House of Commons. In rejecting a so- 
called general register, in favor of stated 
declarations of interest at the time, the 
report said—and I quote: 

A general register is directed to the con- 
tingency that an interest might affect a 
Member's action. The House’s practice is, or 
should be, aimed at revealing an interest 
when it does affect it. 


Our committee believes its approach 
to the question of financial disclosure, 
including the resolution now before you— 
to require Members, officers, and certain 
employees to report the sources of hono- 
rariums of $300 or more and the identity 
of creditors to whom $10,000 or more was 
owed for 90 days or longer without 
specific security during the reporting 
period—offers an entirely reasonable, as 
well as a more effective, solution for the 
monitoring of potential conflicts of 
interest. 

I join my colleagues on the committee 
in urging acceptance of House Resolu- 
tion 796 in the form in which we offer it. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I was 
elected to the Committee on Standards 
of Official Conduct in January 1969, al- 
most 2 years after its inception. Until 
that time I confess I had thought more 
of the effects suffered by other Members 
of Congress when so-called problems of 
ethics arose than I had on how to pre- 
vent them. 

In truth, Mr. Chairman, I was im- 
pressed from the very beginning of my 
service on the committee with the com- 
monsense approaches the committee had 
devised to deal with the sensitive assign- 
ment the House had placed on the 
committee. 

Let me just summarize. The committee 
in its initial report to the House recom- 
mended an eight-point Code of Official 
Conduct. The points were aimed at mat- 
ters essentially peculiar to a legislator’s 
role. Ones that were for all practical ef- 
fect not covered by the statutes or were 
too remote from the ballot box for these 
historical remedies to provide a proper 
answer. The measures recommended did 
not seek to overturn or supplant rules 
that for 180 years turned out a pretty 
respectable performance by the Con- 
gress. The Code rather complemented 
these rules by attention to some factors 
that changing times had shown needed 
attention. 

One of the points in this code says in 
effect that you cannot have a conflict of 
interest. I have heard that term for 30 
years around here but with the exception 
of a few flagrant cases, which I might 
add were all dealt with very effectively, 
I cannot honestly say that I know ex- 
actly when one exists. More than that I 
do not believe any man can accurately 
measure what the motivation of any 
other man in any given situation may be. 

Given this sort of imprecision I ap- 
preciate now, why some measure of fi- 
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nancial disclosure was indicated. The 
committee picked out those factors that 
might tend to consciously or uncon- 
sciously effect a Member’s action and put 
it before the only people to whom he is 
accountable—his constituents. If they 
learned his interests were the same as 
theirs or vice versa, they then had the 
necessary information to make a judg- 
ment as to his stewardship of their voice 
in the Congress. 

But, the committee did not go beyond 
that point and I believe they were right 
in the position on which they’ finally 
settled. 

As all of you know, it is most difficult 
to design a perfect system when you are 
working entirely in the hypothetical. Ex- 
perience points out where changes need 
to be made. I concur fully in the changes 
the committee unanimously proposes— 
now before you and I urge you to accept 
the collective judgment of my colleagues 
on the committee with whom I am hon- 
estly proud to serve. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
support House Resolution 796. This resol- 
ution provides for the filing of informa- 
tion on honoraria over $300 or more 
from a single source and also the listings 
of unsecured loans in any calendar year 
in excess of $10,000. 

These provisions constitute a further 
step in the direction of tightening re- 
porting requirements for Members of 
Congress in requiring disclosure in cases 
that might involve activities conflicting 
with the public interest. 

This self-policing of the House was 
begun in April 1967 with the establish- 
ment of the Committee on Standards of 
Official Conduct. The committee recom- 
mended an eight-point code of official 
conduct aimed at subjects relating to the 
legislation role. The code was adopted 
and incorporated as rule 43 of the House 
of Representatives. This rule is amended 
by the provisions in the resolution which 
we are considering today. 

The other provisions of the resolution 
are technical changes. 

I believe that these requirements are 
salutary and I subscribe to the proposi- 
tion that Members of Congress should 
take the initiative in regulating their 
own body and in establishing their own 
standards of performance. At a time 
when there is alienation of some of our 
society from our established institutions 
and a lack of confidence in their integ- 
rity, it is more important than ever to 
take steps which will counteract this 
trend toward disaffection. In my judg- 
ment this measure which we are now 
considering will move in that direction 
and I hope that it will receive the support 
of the House. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I was 
pleased to vote in favor of House Resolu- 
tion 796 to amend the House rules rela- 
tive to disclosure. It is my feeling, how- 
ever, that even though this bill is a step 
in the right direction, the amendments 
contained in it do not go far enough. 

First of all, the amendments relate 
only to disclosure by Members. It is my 
feeling that the provisions should apply 
also to officers of the House, principal 
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assistants to Members and professional 
staff members of committees. These peo- 
ple, as well as Members; are in a position 
of public trust, and, therefore, should be 
subject to the disclosure provisions. 

Second, I do not consider the addi- 
tional disclosure requirements which are 
embodied in this resolution to be inclu- 
sive enough to give our constituents a 
reasonable idea of our financial position. 
The new provisions apply only to hono- 
rariums from a single source in excess of 
$300 and unsecured debts to any one in- 
dividual in excess of $10,000. The new 
provisions do not, for example, require 
disclosure of an interest in any business 
entity, or the amount of income derived 
from same; the listing of any profes- 
sional organization in which the person 
receives income in excess of a given 
amount; income for services rendered, 
other than from the U.S. Government; a 
capital gain from any single source, 
other than the sale of a residence occu- 
pied by the person reporting, in excess 
of a given amount. All of these provi- 
sions are included in legislation which 
I have introduced in this session of the 
Congress. 

As elected officials, we are held in high 
esteem by the majority of those who elect 
us to office. We enjoy such a status for 
the simple reason that we are trusted. 
Since we are in a position of trust we 
must take those steps which we deem 
appropriate in justifying the trust which 
is placed in us. Therefore, I feel that it 
is incumbent upon us to impose certain 
restrictions upon ourselves, and to make 
the public aware of the basic aspects of 
our financial posture. 

As I said at the outset, Mr. Chairman, 
I voted for these amendments to the 
House rules, but I am of the opinion that 
we should go even further and enact 
more meaningful financial disclosure 
provisions. 

Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Chairman, I fully 
support the resolution under considera- 
tion today, and commend the Committee 
on Standards of Official Conduct for the 
initiative and leadership it has taken in 
ensuring a meaningful code of ethics and 
conduct for Members of the House. 

Earlier this year I testified before the 
Standards Committee in support of 
House Resolution 796. I indicated at that 
time that I fully supported the provision 
to require of all honorariums of $300 or 
more—and indeed felt there should be 
a fiat prohibition against receipt of any 
gifts or remuneration of any kind which 
might lead to a conflict of interest. In 
my judgment, all sources and amounts 
should be reported, at the very least. 

Section (2) of the bill would require 
all those reporting to list each creditor 
to whom he had been “indebted for a 
period of ninety consecutive days or more 
during the preceding calendar year in an 
aggregate amount in excess of $10,000 ex- 
cluding any indebtedness specifically se- 
cured by the pledge of assets of the per- 
son reporting of appropriate value.” I 
also fully support this provision. 

Mr. Chairman, these two additional re- 
quirements are important. They do 
strengthen the financial disclosure pro- 
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visions. Nevertheless, I continue to sup- 
port full public disclosure of all assets 
and liabilities. Such a requirement would 
be, in my judgment, a political assets 
rather than a liability. 

I urge the annual filing of financial 
statements by Members of the House— 
and believe it would be useful for the 
Committee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct or the Comptroller General to re- 
view such disclosures and advise the 
Member of any questionable item. If 
none are found, the reviewer should so 
certify to the Member. 

Such a requirement—that there be an 
examination and certification— would 
substantially lessen any political damage 
which would be done to honorable public 
servants by unscrupulous charges not 
specifically brought to the committee’s 
attention pursuant to its rules. 

Mr. Chairman, enactment of House 
Resolution 796 would be an important 
step in providing more meaningful dis- 
closure provisions and I urge all Mem- 
bers to give it their full support. 

Mr. PRICE of Ilinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time, 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That (a) paragraph 3 of part 
A of rule XLIV of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “(d) Honorariums 
from a single source aggregating $300 or 
more.”. 

(b) Part A of such rule XLIV is further 
amended by inserting immediately. after 
paragraph 3 the following new paragraph: 

"4. List each creditor to whom the person 
reporting was indebted for a period of ninety 
consecutive days or more during the pre- 
ceding calendar year in an aggregate amount 
in excess of $10,000, excluding any indebted- 
ness specifically secured by the pledge of 
assets of the person reporting of appropri- 
ate yalue.”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph 2 of part B of such 
rule XLIV is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of such paragraph and 
inserting in lieu thereof a comma and the 
following: “and the amount of indebtedness 
owed to each creditor listed under paragraph 
4of part A”. 

(b) The second paragraph following para- 
graph 2 of such part B is amended by strik- 
ing out “shall file a report so stating” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “shall file a report, 
under part A only of this rule, so stating”. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by the 
foregoing provisions of this resolution shall 
apply only with respect to calendar years 
beginning on and after January 1, 1971. 


(Mr. BENNETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point.) 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to take this opportunity to offer my sup- 
port for House Resolution 796 which 
amends the rules of the House relating to 
financial disclosure. In its short life, the 
House Committee on Standards of Offi- 
cial Conduct has done an excellent job 
in a very difficult field. I know something 
of the problems and challenges the com- 
mittee has faced, and I want to congrat- 
ulate the chairman, the members, and 
the staff for the solid and distinguished 
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work they have done to improve the eth- 
ical standards in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Three years ago, a Gallup poll showed 
that 60 percent of the public believed the 
“misuse of Government funds by Con- 
gressmen is fairly common.” That was a 
shocking statistic, especially when only 
a minuscule number of Members of Con- 
gress have brought the Congress into 
disrepute and dishonor. As a matter of 
fact, of the over 10,000 men and women 
who have served in either the House or 
Senate since 1789, only 32 have been dis- 
ciplined—and only nine since 1900. 

In recent years the integrity of Mem- 
bers of Congress has been in better re- 
pute than formerly. Since May 1967, 
none of the major polling organizations, 
for example, Gallup or Harris, have even 
conducted polls on the ethics of the Con- 
gress. That last poll in the general field 
was by the Gallup company, which 
showed that 69 percent of the American 
public favored disclosure of financial as- 
sets of Members of the House and Sen- 
ate. 

This improvement in the public’s eye— 
the image of the institution of Con- 
gress—can be attributed in large part to 
the efforts of the Members themselves to 
lift the level of official conduct. In both 
the Senate and House we have good eth- 
ics committees which have performed 
constructive roles. 

The recent committee advisory opinion 
on guidelines from House Members in 
their dealings with departments and 
agencies of the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment clarifies and reminds Members 
and employees of their responsibilities 
to constituents and the public trust. 

While I approve of the advisory opin- 
ion, I believe the House rules of official 
conduct could be strengthened by a pro- 
hibition on all outside earned income by 
Members and employees, especially in 
light of the recent pay raise. I feel that 
this bill will lead us in that direction. 

Proposed additions to the financial dis- 
closure rules of the House contained in 
House Resolution 796 are improvements 
on the existing law, and I support the 
resolution. 

My legislative ideas in this field are 
contained in H.R. 958, pending in the 
House Rules Committee, and which was 
first introduced by me on August 1, 1967. 
The bill is titled the “House Financial 
Disclosure Act.” 

It provides for public disclosure by 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and by candidates for the House. 

Each member would file a complete 
financial disclosure report, including in- 
come, assets, and liabilities to this com- 
mittee and the Clerk of the House. A 
candidate for the House would file with 
the Clerk. 

The reports would be available to the 
public. 

Included in this disclosure proposal is 
a provision requiring a statement on all 
contributions and expenditures for po- 
litical campaigns and for any fund main- 
tained for the purpose of defraying ex- 
penses as a Member or candidate for the 
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House. A political committee working in 
behalf of a candidate would have to re- 
port its contributions and expenditures. 

There is a criminal penalty attached 
to the bill for those who do not file a 
report or. who file a false report. The 
House Committee on Standards of Offi- 
cial Conduct could also recommend dis- 
ciplinary action for violators of the law. 

Mr. Chairman, my bill is a strong dis- 
closure proposal, but I believe it is fair 
and good. While the committee has rec- 
ommended that sources of honoraria of 
$300 or more be disclosed under the pres- 
ent law, my bill provides that the sources 
and total money or substance for any 
honorarium or compensation for sery- 
ices, including fees, commissions, sal- 
aries, and similar items be reported. The 
bill also requires any debt by a member, 
candidate, his wife or dependent chil- 
dren over $5,000 be reported. The com- 
mittee has recommended that only debts 
by Members without pledge or specific 
security totaling $10,000 for more than 
90 days be reported. 

I am for the committee’s recommen- 
dations, but favor a broader disclosure 
law as contained in my bill, H.R. 958. It 
is a compulsory disclosure provision, not 
unlike the voluntary public reporting 
many Members, including myself, have 
given to the Clerk. 

The disclosure idea, it has been said, 
comes as close as anything to being the 
all-purpose cleanser of American poli- 
tics. It attaches no moral overtones to 
the financial situation of a particular 
member or candidate. Rather, it recog- 
nizes that the final arbiter in any con- 
troversy is the public, who must have 
the knowledge of all such facts in order 
to express their opinions on the be- 
havior of their elected representatives. 
As public office is a public trust, so must 
public disclosure be the responsibility of 
any public official. I urge approval of 
House Resolution 796. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Younc, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration House 
Resolution 796, amending the Rules of 
the House of Representatives relating to 
financial disclosure, pursuant to House 
Resolution 971, he reported the resolu- 
tion back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
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were—yeas 336, nays 1, not voting 92, as 
follows: 
[Roll No. 143] 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, Ala. y 
Andrews, Fod, Gerald R. 

Dak. Ford, 

William D, 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 
Friedel 
Fulton, Pa, 
Fulton, Tenn. 


Blackburn 
Boggs 


Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C, 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, Utah 
Bush 

Button 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 

Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chappell 
Clancy 

Clark 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniels, N.J. 
Davis, Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 


Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Il. 
Price, Tex. 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, N.C. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Kluczynski 
Koch 


Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Langen 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lowenstein 
Lujan 
McClory 
Erlenborn McDade 
Esch McDonald, 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 


Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Mich. Steed 
McEwen Steiger, Wis. 
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The question was taken; and there Brophens 


Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 


Vander Jagt Wilson, Bob 


NAYS—1 

Camp 
NOT VOTING—92 

Gaydos 
Goldwater 
Green, Oreg. 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hogan 
Hungate 
Jones, Ala. 


Edwards, Ala. 

Edwards, Calif. 

Edwards, La. 

Evins, Tenn. Powell 
Foley Railsback 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Reid of New York. 

Mr. Edwards of Lousiana with Mr. Reifel. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Gold- 
water. 

Mr. Randall with Mr. Cowger. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Culver with Mr. Biester. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Riegle. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Del Clawson. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mrs. 
May. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Kyl. 

Mr. Kee with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Mathias. 

Mr. Foley with Mr. Ruppe. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Railsback. 

Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. McClure. 

Mr. Nichols with Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Stuckey with Mr. McCulloch, 

Mr. Murphy of Ilinois with Mr. Smith 
of New York. 

Mr. Hungate with Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Sny- 
der. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Steiger of 
Arizona. 

Mr. Matsunaga with Mr. Scherle. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Sebelius. 

Mr. Gaydos with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Edwards 
of Alabama. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mrs. Chis- 
holm. 

Mr. Conyers with Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Diggs. 
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Mr. Yates with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Stokes with Mr. Edwards of California. 

Mr. Burton of California with Mr. Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr. Daniel of Virginia with Mr. Stubble- 
field. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Rogers of Colorado. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Ottinger. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinios. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the spelling 
of the word “assets” in line 1 on page 2 
of the resolutions be corrected. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the resolution 
just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


COMMENDING SPEAKER JOHN W. 
McCORMACK ON HIS LENGTH OF 
SERVICE AS SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. Will the distinguished 
minority leader, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. GERALD R. Forp) occupy 
the Chair as Speaker pro tempore? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Thank you, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD assumed the 
Chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resoluton (H. Res. 1044) commending 
Speaker JoHN W. McCormack on his 
length of service as Speaker, and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1044 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby extends congratulations to the 
Honorable John W. McCormack who has 
served continuously as Speaker of the House 
longer than any previous occupant of that 
high office and whose cumulative service in 
that position now surpasses that of all but 
one of his predecessors; and be it further 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby acclaims the manner in which 
the Honorable Jonn W. McCormack pre- 
sides over its deliberations, expresses its 
appreciation for his impartiality, integrity 
and parliamentary skill, and commends him 
for his loyal devotion to his legislative du- 
ties in this House for over forty-one years. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was on objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. ALBERT) 
is recognized for 1 hour. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may revise and extend their remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
subject of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great privilege for me to offer today a 
resolution to extend the congratulations 
of the House to our distinguished and 
beloved Speaker JoHN W. McCormack, 
who has served in that high office long- 
er in continuous service than any previ- 
ous occupant and whose cumulative 
service as Speaker now surpasses that of 
all but one of his predecessors. 

Joun McCormack began his service 
as speaker on January 10, 1962, and at 
midnight on May 24, 1970, he surpassed 
the tenure of Speaker Henry Clay, thus 
setting a mew record of service in this 
house, second only to that of Sam 
Rayburn. 

Knowing that this milestone was ap- 
proaching, the distinguished minority 
leader and I planned the offering of this 
resolution long before the Speaker had 
announced his intention to retire from 
the House. This is not a farewell pro- 
ceeding—it is a proceeding steeped in 
the gratitude of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

JoHN McCorMAck’s public service to- 
tals 51 years, more than 42 of which have 
been served in the House—as Member, 
whip, majority leader, and Speaker. 

This, I think is an appropriate occa- 
sion to touch on the talents and achieve- 
ments of our beloved Speaker who was 
and is the choice of his colleagues for 
the highest honor within the power of 
this body to bestow. The Speaker has 
consistently demonstrated throughout 
his long career those qualities which are 
essential to leadership. He has been 
eminently fair on all occasions. Every 
Member of this House knows that he 
has presided with utmost impartiality 
and with consideration for the rights 
not only of the majority party and the 
minority party but of every individual 
Member of this body. 

He is a great advocate and a formi- 
dable opponent in debate as every Mem- 
ber well knows. When Vice President 
Alben Barkley died, Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn told me that we had lost one of the 
two greatest debaters in the Democratic 
Party within his memory, the other being 
then majority leader, Jonn W. Mc- 
Cormack. When major issues were at 
stake, Jonn McCormack never shunned 
a battle and never lost one. During a 
single session he took part in the debate 
on more than 200 subjects ranging from 
matters of legislative substance to 
philosophies of government and politics. 

The Speaker is today the preeminent 
legislator of the world. He has played a 
major role in building this country 
throughout 42 years which have changed 
the face of the globe and altered 
dramatically the circumstances of every 
human life. 
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Throughout his years of testing, JOHN 
McCormack held steadfastly to his 
course—determined to do his job to the 
best of his great ability. His progressive- 
ness, his patience, his coolness under fire, 
as well as the product of his hand, as- 
sure his status as one of the greatest 
Speakers of all time. 

While in this instance I speak the 
sentiments of the House, I hope I may be 
forgiven for adding a personal note. JOHN 
McCormack has been my friend and 
adviser ever since I came to the 
House. He has stood with me as he and 
Sam Rayburn stood with each other 
through the years. I owe him an eternal 
debt of gratitude. Thank you, thank you, 
Joun McCormack, for all you have done 
for me. 

I cannot properly conclude my re- 
marks without recognizing the con- 
tributions of Mrs. McCormack who has 
devotedly stood by the Speaker’s side 
throughout his long and demanding 
career as a legislator and statesman. 

This House has paid JoHN Mc- 
Cormack its highest tribute in having 
elected and continuously reelected him 
as Speaker. We today reaffirm that 
tribute. We add to it our deep affection, 
and our congratulations upon having 
reached this milestone in his legislative 
leadership. 

May I say, Mr. Speaker, that we are 
going to have a reception for you in the 
Ways and Means Committee room in the 
Longworth Building at 4:30 this after- 
noon. All Members of Congress, in both 
branches of the Congress, will be there 
to honor you. 

I yield to the distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I cannot resist the observation, at this 
time, that yours is a very, very comfort- 
able chair. I find it hard to step down 
from it after only 10 minutes. 

Seriously, I join with a full heart in 
the tribute of the distinguished majority 
leader and with all our colleagues in this 
fitting tribute to our beloved Speaker, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, the 
Honorable JoHN W. McCormack. 

We use these words a lot—‘distin- 
guished,” “honorable,” “gentleman.” But 
when we refer to our Speaker, we really 
mean them. 

Though there is no greater gentleman, 
I can assure those who were not here in 
this House before he became the Speaker 
814 years ago, who never heard JOHN 
McCormack in debate as majority leader 
or minority whip, that there were few 
who could stand up to him on this floor. 
He was a lion in battle when convinced of 
the righteousness of his cause, and he lay 
about his foes like a modern Joshua with 
the fierce and fiery rhetoric of his South 
Boston heritage. I was not always con- 
vinced, but I was always impressed. 

What has impressed me even more, 
and I have served here over half of the 
Speaker's long and distinguished years as 
a Member, has been his unwavering love 
of the United States of America and his 
willingness to place the good of his coun- 
try above everything else. 

Never have I known JOHN McCormack 
to exploit a foreign policy issue for politi- 
cal advantage to his party—dedicated 
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partisan that he was and is. Every Presi- 
dent of the United States since Herbert 
Hoover, be he Republican or Democrat, 
has known he could count on the sup- 
port of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts when the chips were down in a 
time of international tension. President 
Nixon has said and will say again how 
much this means to him, just as Presi- 
dents Johnson, Kennedy, Eisenhower, 
Truman, and Roosevelt did before him. 

The office of the Speaker is a unique 
one in the American Government. He is 
at once the leader of his party and the 
impartial Presiding Officer of the House. 
As his powers are great, so must his 
sense of fairness be extraordinary. As 
his position is exalted among his legis- 
lative equals, so must his tact and con- 
sideration—yes, his kindness and com- 
passion—be constantly exercised. 

Mr, Speaker, the office you have held 
so long and faithfully makes great de- 
mands upon a man, but you have met 
them all superbly. You have more than 
kept your pledge to maintain the great 
traditions of the House and protect the 
rights of every Member from the newest 
to the oldest. 

When Jonn McCormack came here, 
already seasoned in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, what a different world it 
was. Lindbergh had just soloed across 
the Atlantic. The first all-talking movie 
was released that year—1928. Stalin or- 
dered his first 5-year plan, and the 
Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, solemnly 
signed by 62 nations, outlawed war for- 
ever as an instrument of national policy. 

Some will say our country never will 
be the same when JOHN MCCORMACK 
leaves this House. I say it is infinitely a 
better and safer place, with all our cur- 
rent problems, because JOHN MCCORMACK 
served here in this House. You can be 
proud, Mr. Speaker, that you have always 
done what you thought was best for the 
country. You can be proud too, Mr. 
Speaker, knowing that you have the love, 
respect and admiration of every man 
and woman here, or who has ever served 
with you in this House and in this Gov- 
ernment. 

As many may remember, I was elected 
floor leader of my party in January 1965. 
The distinguished Speaker could have 
made my new job far more difficult. In- 
stead, Speaker McCormack was cooper- 
ative, and friendly. I will never forget 
his kindness. I am deeply grateful. 

And I am proud, for my part, that 
JoHN McCormack is the only man alive 
who ever beat me three times in a free 
election. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us hope and pray 
that you and Mrs. McCormack, your 
devoted partner through so many his- 
tory-making years, will have many more 
years of companionship and happiness 
when you lay down that gavel for the 
last time. If anyone could ever contem- 
plate a career of service and success with 
just satisfaction, you can, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ALBERT. We all thank the dis- 
tinguished minority leader for his beau- 
tiful and sincere tribute. 

I am now happy to yield to the dis- 
tinguished dean of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. CELLER). 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, after 42 
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years in the House and 8 years as 
Speaker, JOHN McCormack announces 
his retirement from the Congress of the 
United States. His is a record not easily 
matched. 

Through his own efforts, working with 
the vigor he was to display in the years 
of service to the people of this country, 
he went to work as a $4-a-week office 
boy for a law firm, and without attending 
law school passed the bar at the age of 
21. Through his experience as a trial law- 
yer, as a legislator in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, through the years as a Rep- 
resentative in the Congress and as the 
Speaker, the quality of his humanity, of 
his concern for and with people, under- 
scored everything he did. 

The people of his district remember 
him as we do—a fighter for the rights 
of the less privileged, for legislation such 
as social security and other acts which 
helped to remove the indignities of pov- 
erty and dependence from the backs of 
people. 

We oldtimers have much to be grate- 
ful for, that we for many years had the 
privilege to serve with this generous and 
able man. And we who will return to the 
92d Congress will find the House a very 
different place without JoHN McCor- 
MACK. We shall indeed sorely miss him. 

During the many years that I have 
served with Jonn McCormack I have 
learned the pattern of his life, and I have 
viewed the diadem of his character. I find 
therein many precious jewels. 

I discern in that diadem the precious 
jewel of perseverance. JOHN has ever per- 
severed despite difficulties. He knows that 
if you have a bar of steel and you rub 
long enough you can rub it into a needle. 

And there is the jewel we call the 
“breastplate of good temper.” JoHN al- 
ways has that even temper. He has a 
‘heart for any fate.” He does not despair. 
He does not despair of the darkness; 
rather, he lights a candle. 

He has been beset with troubles and 
difficulties, but he knows that “this too 
shall pass.” 

He knows also that there is always a 
light at the end of the tunnel. 

Finally, as we behold our Speaker— 
and we have seen him so often seated as 
Speaker below the glow of the American 
flag—well might we say that his hoary 
head is like a glowing crown. May con- 
tentment ever dwell with him. 

As he leaves us, we now say, “hail and 
farewell.” 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
thank the distinguished dean for his 
beautiful tribute to the Speaker. 

I now yield to the distinguished Re- 
publican whip, the gentleman from Mli- 
nois (Mr. ARENDS). 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Oklahoma for yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a memorable day, 
and I am indeed happy I can be here to 
participate in this tribute to an out- 
standing American and an outstanding 
individual. Iam glad this day has come, 
not that Jonn McCormack has decided 
not to seek reelection and at the end of 
this session will be relinquishing his reign 
as Speaker of this House; but I am glad 
for this day because JOHN McCormack 
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is here today on the floor of the House 
and we can express to him personally, as 
well as publicly, the deep affection and 
high regard, admiration, and respect we 
have for him. 

It is nice that you can be here, JOHN, 
to receive in person the heartfelt expres- 
sions of those of us who have had the 
privilege of serving with you for these 
many, Many years and who have had the 
privilege of counting you as our friend. 
Regardless of the differences we have 
had, our friendship has been an abiding 
one. Knowing JOHN McCormack as I do, 
nothing means more to him than friend- 
ship. He exemplifies more than anyone 
I have ever known “being a friend to 
man.” 

JOHN McCormack, I, and four others 
in the House today, have had the privi- 
lege of serving with you longer than any 
other Member of this body. I can re- 
member my initial meeting with JOHN 
McCormack. It was the first time that I 
ever met a Boston Irishman. I became a 
friend of his from that very moment. He 
immediately befriended me as a new 
Member of this great deliberative body. 
He immediately sought to help me. 

As the floor leader on the other side 
of the aisle, JOHN McCormack was a 
worthy antagonist of anyone who op- 
posed him on a measure he was support- 
ing, and he advocated his cause to the 
fioor with unusual skill. and sometimes 
with unusual vigor, and always persua- 
sively. I respected him for his diligence 
and his determination in putting through 
the kind of program he believed in dur- 
ing the years he served here when Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt was President, 

Considering the many years he served 
as his party whip and floor leader I could 
not help but be happy for him when he 
became Speaker, for he had earned the 
position. He attained the highest posi- 
tion in the House and it was well-de- 
served. 

I have served with many, many Speak- 
ers, starting back in 1936, but I had ex- 
periences with JoHN McCormack that 
I shall never forget. I recall them fondly. 

May I say to you, my good friends— 
and you all know it—when JoHN stepped 
into that chair he became the most non- 
partisan and the fairest Speaker that 
we could possibly ask for. Speaker 
McCormack was our presiding officer 
who in all respects remembered that 
every Member was entitled to the cour- 
tesy of the chair of this great House. 
That is what we have received from 
him—patience, understanding, and fair- 
ness. 

I shall remember that, Speaker Mc- 
Cormack. I shall always remember your 
fairness in presiding as the Speaker. It 
is because of men like you that this is 
a great deliberative body. 

We are today not saying a farewell 
but taking this opportunity to say to you 
that you can sit down on your front 
porch sometime and rock whenever you 
get ready to and truly say, “I did my 
best.” Somehow you should hear the 
whisper back to you, “Well done; well 
done, my friend. You were a great legis- 
lator.” 

So we rejoice with you today, JOHN 
McCormack, that this friendship of ours 
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can be expressed in this manner on the 
floor of this House, which means so much 
to you. You will occupy a high place in 
the history of the Congress and of our 
country. He occupies a large place in our 
hearts. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the distin- 
guished Republican whip. 

I am pleased now to yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority whip, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. Boces). 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 40 years JOHN McCormack has been 
one of the great leaders of this Nation, 
in passing the monumental social and 
economic reforms that have charaterized 
that turbulent period in the history of 
our country. 

I came here now almost 30 years ago. 
JOHN McCormack then was at the very 
epitome of leadership in this great body. 
That time coincided with a period of 
great division in this country with re- 
spect to World War II. In a matter of a 
relatively few months he guided through 
this Congress measures like the monu- 
mental lend-lease program which made 
it possible for the United Kingdom, then 
standing alone under the leadership of 
one of the great men of all time, Winston 
Churchill, to stand and stand firm 
against Hitler conquering ail of the free 
world. 

I remember the night so well when by 
1 vote—by 1 vote—just months before 
Pearl Harbor, JOHN McCormack was able 
to marshal that hairline majority to keep 
the U.S. Army in being. So much of:the 
work of the Speaker does not occur on 
the floor of the House. It does not occur 
in the Speaker’s chair. It takes place in 
the quiet of his office. When in an effort 
to secure the adoption of a program, he 
quietly talks to his colleagues. I have 
sat in that office not once but hundreds 
of times, and watched him as we say, 
talk “head to head,” on the telephone 
and, although he has used his fine logic 
on Members to obtain their help on a 
program to which he was dedicated, I 
have never seen him “twist a Member’s 
arm” and ask him to cast a vote that that 
Member felt was not in his own best in- 
terest or in the best interest of his con- 
stituency. 

Ee has been a leader who has led by 
using the things that are best in men. 
Some people use the forces that are 
bad-—fear and force and fraud. But JoHN 
McCormack has appealed to those things 
that are good in us, what is good for 
the Nation, what is good for the people, 
what is good for the downtrodden, what 
is good for the dispossessed, what is good 
for the Members of Congress. 

Those have been the characteristics 
of this man who has been my leader for 
30 years and who has had, I am proud to 
say, a very profound effect upon my own 
life, because J came here as a mere boy. 

I know that his counsel has been 
sought by every President since Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, regardless of party. All 
have found his judgment to be wise, 
trustworthy, prudent, and in the nation- 
al interest. 

Those of us who serve in the leader- 
ship with JoHN McCormack will con- 
tinue in the months ahead to help 
achieve the broad legislative objectives 
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now pending in the Congress so that his 
career can be concluded at the height 
of success. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, let me say that 
both Mrs. Boggs and I share your con- 
cern about the illness of your dear wife, 
whom I know has been a pillar of 
strength to you. But you have matched 
that by being the model of a devoted 
and loving husband. 

For your friendship, for your counsel, 
and for your help, I thank you. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the distin- 
guished majority whip for his tribute, 
and I now yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is difficult indeed, for one who has 
been in the House of Representatives 
for only 10 years, to find appropriate 
words to honor Speaker Joun W. Mc- 
Cormack of Massachusetts who for 40 
years has served his district, his State 
and his Nation so selflessly in this Cham- 
ber. His dedication to duty and to the 
best interests of his country over one of 
the most troubled spans in our history 
will never be forgotten by his colleagues 
and friends in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

It is with the deepest respect and affec- 
tion that we are saluting him now at the 
height. and at the close of a truly dis- 
tinguished career of public service. 

He has many outstanding qualities, 
certainly not the least of which is the fact 
that he is a man of deep religious faith, 
@ man who during his lifetime has been 
devoted to his church, and he has lived 
that faith in abundant measure, and 
his probity and good character have 
distinguished his long career. 

His announced retirement is truly one 
of those times when partisan lines must 
be crossed if we are to do justice, pay 
tribute to an idea, a cause, and a man. 
The Speaker should know and the Nation 
should know that his dedication to duty 
and to the best interests of his country 
will be long remembered on both sides 
of the aisle in the Chamber of the House 
of Representatives, for few men are 
privileged to leave their imprint so forci- 
bly on the body of our Nation’s law, and 
few have borne the heavy responsibilities 
of such high office with the grace, the 
wisdom and the dignity of the man from 
Massachusetts. 

The U.S. House of Representatives is 
a fiercely partisan place, and never more 
so than in an election year, but there are 
occasions when partisan lines must be 
crossed to do justice and to pay tribute to 
& man. The announced retirement of our 
beloved Speaker, after 4 decades of self- 
less service in the House, is surely one of 
those times. 

As Republicans we salute with affec- 
tion and with respect a great legislative 
leader and a great Democrat. 

Although, as I said as I began, it has 
not been my privilege to be associated 
with the Speaker of the House as long 
as those who have preceded me in the 
well here today, during the years that I 
have known him he has always treated 
me with unfailing courtesy, and I am 
grateful to him for his many acts of con- 
sideration and friendship. We will all 
miss him. More importantly, we will re- 
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member you, Mr. Speaker, with admira- 
tion, with respect, and with genuine af- 
fection, 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois for his 
beautiful tribute, and I yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. COLMER). 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful to my friend, CARL ALBERT, the 
majority leader, for this opportunity to 
yent some of the feelings and emotions 
that arise within me on this occasion. 
If this were a test of ability to express 
one’s respect and admiration and friend- 
ship for him whom we are honoring here 
today, I would possibly rank at the bot- 
tom. 

But when it comes to a question of 
sincerity of the heart, I can assure you 
that in my own evaluation none would 
precede me. 

I shall, Mr, Speaker, recognize the 
propriety of the occasion and that there 
are many here who would like to ad- 
dress their remarks to you for posterity 
as well as for your own edification. So 
I shall be very brief. 

With two exceptions there are none in 
this body who have had the high privilege 
of serving in this body to which you have 
dedicated your life, sir, than I. 

I would be less than frank if I should 
say, Mr. Speaker, and you would not be- 
lieve me if I said otherwise that although 
Mississippi and Massachusetts alpha- 
betically are very close—philosophically, 
they do not always remain so. 

So, we have had our differences of 
opinion and of philosophy. But it has 
always been a pleasure to work with you. 

Mr. Speaker, on one occasion, having 
served so long with you, and having 
engaged in social activities as well as in 
legislative matters with you, I took the 
liberty one day of saying to you, sir, that 
nature was a great equalizer of persons; 
that she did not give any one person all 
of the virtues and talents but that she 
dispersed them so that the common 
man, in which class I put myself, would 
have something to offset the brilliant 
one. But I then got personal enough to 
say to you, sir, that you had more than 
your share of the virtues that are given 
to one person; and that in your devotion 
to your beloved wife, your dedication to 
your church; your love for country and 
lastly your dedication to your party— 
that I thought you would find yourself 
in one pretty hard position if you had to 
make a decision between them. 

I have never known a man—and I say 
this with all the sincerity in my heart— 
I have never known a man who has been 
more devoted to his good end beloved 
wife than you, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, I am one among those 
who dislike to see you leave this Cham- 
ber. I know you are going to be missed. 
Iam going to be honest and frank enough 
to say that, being human, you had your 
detractors. But that day will come when 
you will be fully appreciated as you 
should be. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if I could for a 
moment be an Irishman, I would just like 
to read something to you that has made 
a great impression on me. When this 
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assembly got together here a while ago, 
I sent over to my office to get this little 
plaque that hangs on the wall in my 
office. It is headed, “An Irish Blessing,” 
and it reads: 

May the road rise to meet you. May the 
wind be always at your back. May the sun 
shine upon your face, the rains fall softly 
upon— 

And here I paraphrase “your whole- 
some presence.” 

Until we meet again, Mr. Speaker, may 
God hold you in the palm of his hand. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to present 
this plaque for you for your own den. 

Mr. ALBERT. We all thank the dis- 
tinguished gentieman from Mississippi 
for his beautiful tribute. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Texas, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, Texans, by 
tradition, are supposed to be not alto- 
gether modest. We had thought that in 
the Speakership of Sam Rayburn, we 
had captured all the laurels and honors 
that could be captured here in the House 
of Representatives. But I find that while 
Mr. Rayburn served as Speaker longer 
than any man in history, far surpassing 
Henry Clay, Speaker McCormack has 
broken the record for continuous and 
uninterrupted service as Speaker. 

Speaker McCormack has wrought well. 
He has wrought one of the great rec- 
ords in American legislative history. It is 
a record that will stand with time. 

This man from South Boston has oc- 
cupied the powerful position of Speaker 
during a period of enactment of some 
of the most far reaching and momentous 
legislation that has ever been adopted 
by the Congress. 

Speaker McCormack is a man of ac- 
tion. He has been in the center of the 
action process. 

He, like his predecessor, seems to 
have an almost passionate love, should 
I say, for the House of Represent- 
atives. Like Speaker Rayburn before 
him, Speaker McCormack has a fierce 
respect for the House of Representatives, 
and that has meant a great deal to the 
membership. and to the House. It has 
made all of us more respectful and proud 
of the positions of honor which we 
hold—because JoHN McCormack loved 
the House, he loved its traditions, and 
he loved its Membership. 

So today, in honoring Joun McCor- 
MACK, we are actually honoring ourselves. 
We are honoring the legislative process. 
And we are honoring the American two- 
party system when we honor JOHN 
MCCORMACK. 

JoHN McCormack is a partisan in the 
best American tradition. JonN McCor- 
MACK is loyal to his party. 

JoHN McCormack has tended to knit 
together all portions of the Nation. He 
has undertaken to join the North with 
the South, to keep together the East and 
West. He has undertaken to unite us as 
a legislative body despite our many dif- 
ferences, That has meant a great deal in 
a world of disunity. I honor him for that, 
and I pay tribute to him for what he has 
meant. 

History will record JOHN McCormack 
as a champion of great causes. 
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He will be remembered for his intense 
patriotism, along with his other virtues. 

I also want to make public note of the 
fact that time after time in my chair- 
manship, in the handling of some 20 
bills and resolutions a year out of the 
Committee on Appropriations, I have 
gone to the Speaker’s office and coun- 
seled with him. I know of no man in the 
history of the Congress who has worked 
more closely with committee chairmen 
and sought to be more helpful to them 
in bringing legislation to the floor. 

JOHN McCormack has done a great job 
here on the House floor. Perhaps his 
greatest job, however, has been done in 
his office in helping chart the course of 
legislative events. 

Along with others in this Chamber, Mr. 
Speaker, I have seen him at many White 
House conferences, under several Presi- 
dents. It did not make any difference 
who was President. Whether the ques- 
tion was war or peace, or the general 
welfare was otherwise involved, JOHN 
McCormack took the position he thought 
was best for the country, supporting in 
every way he reasonably could the Chief 
Executive and the members of the Cabi- 
net and the administration. I know that 
President Nixon and his distinguished 
predecessor, Lyndon B. Johnson, and 
others will share these sentiments. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, for years it was from 
South Boston to Bonham, the home of 
Sam Rayburn. Then it was from “Bos- 
ton to Austin” with the very dis- 
tinguished Lyndon B. Johnson. And now 
this Speaker works with the present ad- 
ministration in his untiring efforts to 
promote the welfare of our great nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have spoken longer than 
I intended. Despite the inadequacy of 
language we can, in our hearts, pay high 
tribute to this courageous and able 
man—the man who has also served long- 
est continuously as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

May God bless JoHN McCormack in his 
future service during this session and 
bless him and Mrs. McCormack in the 
years that lie ahead. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. MAHON). 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Bow). 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I only wish I 
might have had an opportunity to care- 
fully write and deliver all that is in my 
heart. What I say to JOHN McCormack 
today is but an expression of the deep 
affection that I have for him. 

I think it was 24 years ago that I was 
counsel to a committee of this House of 
Representatives, the Harness Committee 
on Expenditures. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts was a member of the 
committee at that time. It was during 
the 80th Congress and we were having 
some real problems. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts asked me to come and see 
him as Republican counsel of that com- 
mittee. I sensed that I was probably go- 
ing to be taken into the woodshed and 
spanked. But I have never been received 
more kindly, nor has anyone ever been 
more gracious to me than that time 
when I was @ young man. I remember 
itso very well. 
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Over the years we have always en- 
joyed a very close relationship. Perhaps 
at times our political philosophies have 
been across the horizon from one an- 
other, but this has never altered our af- 
fection for each other. 

I have often said to people that I 
thought someone some day should write 
the story of the love of Jonn McCor- 
MACK for his wife. I believe it to be one 
of the most romantic stories in the pol- 
itics of contemporary America. More 
people should be aware of the contribu- 
tion of this man, and of his love and 
affection for the lovely lady who shared 
his life these many years. This measure 
of love and affection might have a spe- 
cial meaning to many young people 
today. 

There is so much to say about this 
great man—a real American. It does not 
make any difference whether one is a 
Republican or a Democrat. The things 
he stood for have been the things he be- 
lieved in his heart are necessary to make 
America great. I only wish that some of 
the people who would like to disrupt the 
American system today would go back 
to read some of the remarks of this great 
Speaker—the things he has stood for and 
the things he has believed in. I am sure 
that many of them would reconsider 
their present approach. 

His concern for this Nation goes back 
long before some of the other commit- 
tees even talked about the infiltration 
of communism. I have read the gentle- 
man’s record. I just wish that we had 
more Americans like JOHN MCCORMACK. 

Again I say, we did not always agree 
on philosophies, but we always agreed on 
one thing—that this is the greatest coun- 
try in the world, and that he and I would 
like to preserve it that way. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe most of my col- 
leagues know that I have suffered some 
illness in the past. One of the greatest 
assists to my period of recuperation was 
when Jonn McCormack came to the hos- 
pital to visit and helped to provide the 
necessary inspiration to return. 

I will never forget that, Mr. Speaker. 
God bless you. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio. 

I yield to the distinguished gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, thank 
you for yielding. Our beloved Speaker, 
JOHN McCormack, was elected to the 
Massachusetts House and Senate and 
served there from 1920 to 1926. 

He was elected to the 70th Congress, 
and that session started on December 5, 
1927. He was elected majority leader of 
this House September 1940 and served 
until 1947. Then at the change of the 
House Administration he became the 
whip in the 80th Congress and served 
there from 1947 to 1949. Then he was 
elected the majority leader in 1949 and 
served until 1953. Again there was a 
change of House administration, and he 
became the whip in the 83d Congress and 
served from 1953 to 1955. Then, on the 
death of our beloved former Speaker, 
Sam Rayburn, he was elected Acting 
Speaker in September 1961 and elected 
Speaker in January 1962. He has been 
elected in each succeeding Congress. It 
has already been said today that he has 
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served longer in continuous service than 
any other Speaker of the House, sur- 
passing the service of the famous Ken- 
tuckian, Henry Clay. 

It is with sadness that most of us who 
have been here a long time heard of his 
decision to retire. I wish today that I had 
the tongue of Demosthenes and the wis- 
dom of Solomon so that I could say some 
of the things that are in my heart and 
which I know are in the hearts of many 
of our Members. 

Mr. Speaker, 28 years ago I came to 
this House of Representatives, and from 
the very first JOHN MCCORMACK was an 
adviser and a mentor of mine. In those 
28 years we have never had an unkind 
word between us. We have had complete 
understanding, I believe, and on my part 
I have had complete respect. His assist- 
ance and advice to me has been in- 
valuable. 

There are many things that many of 
us can respect JOHN MCCORMACK for. As 
was said today, he is a great believer in 
his religious faith and a devout practi- 
tioner of that faith. His love for his 
country has been surpassed by none. His 
devotion to his wonderful wife has been 
an example in this day of change, in- 
fidelity and uncertainty of marital ar- 
rangements. His life has been an example 
which millions should emulate. He has 
been a great American. He has always 
placed his country’s welfare and security 
first. 

I remember many times in the 28 
years, in times of crisis and in times 
when authorization and appropriation 
bills which were vital to our Nation’s 
security were on this floor, when JOHN 
McCormack took the well of this House 
and said: 

If I am going to make a mistake, it is go- 
ing to be on the side of safety for our coun- 
try. If I am going to make an error of judg- 
ment, it is going to be in favor of continuing 
this system of government and preserving its 
liberties and freedoms. 


We have all heard him say that, and 
many is the time that we heeded his ad- 
vice and example and have voted as he 
advised. 

I, too, as my friend, Congressman 
Bow, has said, when I look at some of 
the contemporary scenes, when I see the 
lack of purpose, the drift and disregard 
for the famous institutions which our 
country has long protected—and may 
God bless us and keep it that way for a 
long , long time in the future—when I see 
that, I sometimes wonder why these peo- 
ple are so impatient and why they are 
not willing to work within the system to 
preserve the liberties that we have and to 
make those liberties and freedoms more 
secure and to make the condition of life 
for our people more humane and more 
benevolent. 

The history of this House is a great 
history. The history of its servants—and 
the Speaker of the House is the greatest 
servant of all, because we repose our 
trust and confidence in him and look to 
him for guidance and look to him for 
fairness to every Member of the House. 
The history of this House has been a 
great history, and JoHN McCormack has 
given us the leadership and the fairness 
that we have looked for. What greater 
honor could be placed to any man’s name 
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than the simple epitaph, “He was a 
great American and he was fair.” He 
has been fair to all of the Members of 
the House of Representatives and to all 
of the people that he contacted. 

I will always have a warm place in my 
heart for this genial and wise Irish leader 
we have had for so many years. 

He has chosen to retire after a long and 
illustrious service to his Nation and to 
the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I could not conclude my words today 
without uttering a simple prayer, that 
Mrs. McCormack be given comfort in 
her illness, and that, if it be God’s will, 
she may survive, and our Speaker may 
survive in good health, and they may 
continue to have each other for their al- 
lotted time on earth. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank my very distin- 
guished friend from California for his 
beautiful tribute. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. SIKES). 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, our hearts 
are full today for we must contemplate 
with sadness the loss of the services of 
an outstanding Member of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation and a great Speaker 
of the House, and of the gracious pres- 
ence of his beloved wife whom we all re- 
spect and admire. 

When Joun McCormack leaves the 
House we shall lose one of the ablest and 
one of the most effective legislators who 
has served in the Congress, a man who 
always has stood for a strong America; 
and for an America that does the right 
thing for all its people. No Member of 
the House is more respected or more be- 
loved or has been during my experience 
in the Congress. No Member of the House 
has achieved more widespread recogni- 
tion for his outstanding services to Con- 
gress and to our Nation. 

Those of us who have been privileged 
to serve with him, and now they number 
into the thousands, have been honored 
indeed, for it has been a rare privilege to 
work with, to serve with, a great leader 
like JOHN MCCORMACK. 

These have been trying times, difficult 
times, but never has he shirked his re- 
sponsibility or his duty or his obliga- 
tion, nor has he quailed at the magni- 
tude of the task before him and before 
the Congress. 

I do not believe that any man in our 
time has contributed more to the pres- 
ervation of representative government 
in America, and that is a most important 
consideration, a most important achieve- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, we on both sides of the 
aisle know that JOHN McCormack has 
been fair, he has attempted to be right as 
he saw the right, he has been true to his 
responsibility. 

We who are Members of the House 
have been privileged to serye with an 
able man, a courageous man, a great 
American, whose services always towered 
high, and whose contributions have been 
above politics. Our love and our good 
wishes go with him and with Mrs. Mc- 
Cormack in all the years ahead. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida for his very beautiful 
tribute. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Hays). 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, as a relatively 
young Member of the House in point of 
service in comparison with those who 
have spoken before, having been here 
only a little over 20 years, I want to say 
that it has been one of the great privi- 
leges of serving in this body to have 
known, and to have been a pupil of JOHN 
McCorMAack. 

I came here trained for and having 
been a teacher of history, one who was 
interested in it, one who was interested 
in current events, and I was impressed 
and awed when I first met Sam Ray- 
burn, Jonn McCormack, and Joe Mar- 
tin—whose names I had read many times 
in the public press. And I want to say to 
all of you that I have never been treated 
with more unfailing generosity and kind- 
ness in my lifetime by not only my 
friends and my relatives than I have 
been by our beloved Speaker, JoHN 
McCorMack. 

I could not quite agree with some- 
thing someone said a little earlier—that 
he had never known the Speaker to twist 
anybody’s arm—because he has twisted 
mine on occasion, but painlessly, with 
unfailing good humor and courtesy, and 
by kindly and subtly letting me remem- 
ber that Members have certain obliga- 
tions that go beyond their own constitu- 
ency. 

I can recall on an occasion or two 
when he has given me the argument 
that “this bill is bigger than your dis- 
trict.” He has had his detractors, but 
in the main the man stands so big and 
so tall in the history of this country 
that long after many of us have been 
forgotten, including his detractors, his 
name will stand as a shining example of 
what we mean when we speak of an 
American patriot. 

His public life and his private life have 
been examples that all Americans can 
well follow. 

I missed Sam Rayburn very much 
when he was taken from among us, and 
I am sorry, Mr. Speaker, that you are 
leaving. We are all going to miss you. 
We are all going to miss your guidance, 
your counsel, your wisdom and, not the 
least of all, we are going to miss that 
rare ability that you have of coming 
down in the well from the Speaker’s 
Chair—and I remember when you did 
it as majority leader—when you thought 
that the fate of the country hung in 
the balance on some occasion, and used 
your impressive, impassioned and per- 
Suasive oratory to make a point. 

It is a common saying around here 
that “no speech ever changed any vote” 
but, Mr. Speaker, you know and I know 
that that is not true, and I have seen 
you change them. I have never seen you 
change them except for the good of the 
country, the Congress and the world. 

It has been a privilege serving with 
you, and we are all going to miss you. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio for his 
beautiful tribute, and I now yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. FUL- 
TON). 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
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Speaker, it has certainly been a proud 
occasion for all of us to serve under your 
leadership. 

We in the United States Congress 
congratulate and honor Speaker JOHN 
McCormack of Massachusetts for his 
high ability and fairness to each and 
every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

It has been a wonderful privilege to 
serve under his leadership and share the 
hard work we put in on so many vital 
policies and issues that have faced the 
American people. Good legislation takes 
good hard work and requires good 
dedicated leadership. Speaker JOHN 
McCormack has fulfilled these require- 
ments honorably and well. I respect his 
patriotism and his loyalty to our coun- 
try and the American people. 

JoHN McCormack had the vision and 
the foresight to realize the coming im- 
portance of science and space clear back 
in 1957 and 1958. He realized that prog- 
ress in science and space exploration 
are vital to the American people, and 
necessary to U.S. security, defense, and 
peaceful progress in science and tech- 
nology. He served as chairman of the 
original science and space exploration 
select committee of the House which 
laid the groundwork for our present 
United States tremendous successes in 
these fields. 

In my opinion, without Jonn McCor- 
MACK’s leadership we would never have 
had a U.S. space program let alone the 
most successful one in the world. Our 
Apollo 11 and Apollo 12 moon landings 
would have been still far distant 
dreams. Our U.S. Space programs are the 
greatest U.S. foreign policy successes, 
due largely to the vision and dedication 
of JOHN MCCORMACK. 

JoHN McCormack saw the urgent need 
of a House standing legislative Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

Because the legislation was actually 
written under his leadership in the 
House, with just a few changes in the 
Senate, it really could be called the 
McCormack bill, and probably the 
McCormack Space Agency. 

He worked for unity and against 
partisanship in these fields cooperating 
with President Eisenhower so the United 
States is now the leading Nation of the 
world in science, space and technology. 

During my recent illness, when in the 
Holy Cross Hospital intensive coronary 
care unit, there was held up for me to see 
a handwritten personal note from 
Jonn McCormack—what an encourage- 
ment to live, get better, and return to 
serve in the House. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. O’Hara). 

Mr. O'HARA. When, Mr. Speaker, each 
of us has completed his term of service 
in this House, I would suppose that each 
of us would like to be able to look back 
upon that service to some legislative ac- 
complishment, and to be able to say to 
himself: “That legislation might not 
have been enacted when it was, or in 
the form it was, if I had not been a 
Member of the House when I was.” 

Even more, Mr. Speaker, most of us 
would like to be able to look back upon 
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such an achievement and say: “There 
are people who are today happier—or 
healthier—or more secure—or whose 
lives are somehow better—because of 
that bill of mine.” 

Each of us, Mr. Speaker, would like to 
be able to do that when his service in 
this House approaches an end. But no 
Member who has ever served in this body 
will be able to say that with an easier 
conscience than will the distinguished 
and beloved gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, JOHN MCCORMACK. 

He will not be able easily to select 
one milestone to remember from among 
his many accomplishments. Rather he 
will be able to look back upon most of 
the great legislative undertakings of our 
generation and to look back upon them 
in the secure knowledge that without 
JoHN McCormack, few of them would 
have been possible and none of them 
would have been precisely the same. 

I shall not try to recount our distin- 
guished Speaker’s legislative record— 
there is not enough time in a day to do 
so. But for a moment I do want to pay 
tribute to JoHN McCormack the man— 
the man I have had the deep privilege of 
coming to know over the last dozen years. 

He and I have not always been on the 
same side of an issue. Once in a while we 
would see an issue from different per- 
spectives, but even when our judgments 
might vary on a substantive matter, I 
believe and I hope we were almost always 
together on the goals to be served. 

In all of Jonn McCormacxk’s dealings 
with me, he has been eminently fair— 
sometimes, I believe, more fair than I 
deserved, and often more patient than I 
deserved. In my own ignorance or inex- 
perience and in my relative youth, I have 
sometimes made rather rash judgments. 
The majority leader of the 1950’s, and 
the Speaker of the 1960’s, in his experi- 
ence and judgment, would not infre- 
quently correct my enthusiasms and give 
me wise and unfailingly courteous and 
patient counsel. 

I have never known JOHN McCormack 
to do an unkind thing to another human 
being. I know of few other people of 
whom the same can be said—and I know 
of no higher praise which any person 
can earn. 

As our leader, he has been all of the 
things you normally associate with lead- 
ership, but he has also, been loyal—loyal 
to each and every one of us who have 
been associated with him in this House. 
He has been loyal and faithful to the 
Democrats he led, he has been loyal and 
faithful to the Republicans he opposed. 
He has been, in short, loyal to the best 
traditions of this great and historic 
House. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I might say 
that we will all miss JOHN McCormack, 
but I think that misstates the situation 
ahead of use. Some Members of the 
House come here, serve out their years 
and leave. We miss them, they were hon- 
orable men and constructive Members, 
but they do leave. But once in a while 
there comes among us a legislative giant 
who never can leave this House, what- 
ever the Clerk’s Official List of Members 
says. Henry Clay, Joseph Cannon, Thom- 
as Reed, Sam Rayburn, and Joun Mc- 
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Cormack, will never be ex-Members of 
this House; they will be here, inextric- 
ably mingled with the soul of this House, 
as long as free men gather here to govern 
themselves. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman 
for his beautiful tribute. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I could not allow this oc- 
casion to pass without joining my col- 
leagues in the Chamber today in paying 
tribute to our Speaker, who has volun- 
tarily elected to terminate his official 
services with this body at the end of the 
present session. 

I was never active in politics until I 
came to Congress for my first term, but 
for many years before coming here I had 
a very special interest in political affairs. 
I doubt if many Members of Congress 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD down 
through the years with more avid inter- 
est than I did. I began doing so when 
my father was a Member of this body. 
He came to Congress right after Mr. 
McCormack was first elected to the 
House. With his service here I began to 
display a keen interest in the affairs of 
Congress, and kept up with Congres- 
sional procedures down through the 
years. 

I well remember how impressed I was 
as I read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with the forensic ability of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. I said to my- 
self on many occasions, “Well, this man 
is a real fighter. He knows his subject, 
and he is an able and persuasive de- 
bater.” But the thing that impressed me 
more than his debating ability was his 
uniform courtesy. He was more than 
kind and courteous to his opponents 
who engaged him in day-to-day debate, 
and before I came here I looked forward 
with keen anticipation to the privilege 
of knowing this man and working with 
him, even though I knew I would be do- 
ing so from the other side of the aisle. 

I would not pretend that Mr. 
McCormack and I have been intimate 
friends down through the years, but I 
do. not know of any Member of this 
body who has extended me more cour- 
teous treatment than he has and who 
has been kinder in his personal rela- 
tionships with me than our distinguished 
Speaker. And I just want to say pub- 
licly today how much I appreciate that 
friendship, that interest, and that cour- 
tesy and kindness. 

I had the privilege of serving on a spe- 
cial committee of the Government Oper- 
ations Committee chaired by the Gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, who was 
not then the majority leader, and we 
worked together closely during a year 
of hearings. He and I collaborated in 
bringing to the floor a bill which has 
been of tremendous benefit to the schools 
and other public institutions of the 
States. I learned to admire his superior 
qualities of leadership as I served under 
him on that subcommittee. And I also 
came to appreciate his fairness, his un- 
derstanding and his uniform. courtesy. 
No one could have shown more consid- 
eration to a very junior member of this 
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body that Joun McCormack did to me 
and I am grateful to him for it. 

All down through the years he has 
been a hard fighter. He has not given any 
quarter in debate, but I do not think any 
man can rise and say that he was ever 
taken advantage of or mistreated an 
opponent or that he failed to receive from 
Joun McCormack the courtesy that one 
gentleman should expect from another. 

I want to join my colleagues today in 
saying to Speaker McCormack, as he re- 
tires at the end of this session to a life 
of retirement and relaxation, when he 
can, I hope, write his memoirs and put 
down for history a record of some of the 
experiences he has had as a Member of 
this great legislative body, that I am 
sure all of our colleagues join me in 
wishing for him long life, good health, 
and peace of mind during the remaining 
years of his life. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from North Carolina for his 
fine tribute. 

I yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FLYNT). 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I count it 
a great privilege and a distinct personal 
pleasure to join with the distinguished 
majority and minority leaders and others 
who have paid tribute to a great Ameri- 
can, the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
the Speaker of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. My own life and my service 
in this body has been enriched by the op- 
portunity to know, to serve with, and to 
serve under a great American, the pre- 
siding officer, the Speaker of the House. 

I remember when I first met him. I 
had been elected in a special election. 
I came here and went by to pay my re- 
spects to him and make myself known 
to him. From then until this very mo- 
ment he has been unfailing in his cour- 
tesy and his kindness to me. His hand 
of fellowship and friendship to me has 
often been and still is a source of strength 
to me. He is always accessible to Mem- 
bers of the House and always responds 
when Members call. 

No man could be elected by his con- 
stituency for 42 years nor could any man 
be elected Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for five terms without pos- 
sessing the qualities and attributes of a 
great leader, a great legislator, and a 
great American. JOHN McCormack has 
been chosen and honored by both his 
constituency and his colleagues. JOHN 
McCormack has been honored by his con- 
stituents for 42 years. He has been hon- 
ored by his party in the House and by 
the House of Representatives by election 
and consecutive reelection so that he has 
served as Speaker longer than any other 
man has served as Speaker except his 
predecessor in that office, Speaker Sam 
Rayburn of Texas. He has served con- 
tinuously as Speaker longer than any 
other Speaker in history. 

Jonn McCormack, as a member of the 
Democratic Party in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, whether as Speaker, lead- 
er, whip, or Member has been as fierce a 
partisan as I have ever known. Yet, when 
in his judgment the security and the 
strength of this country was at stake, I 
have seen him take the well of this House 
and advocate a position in support of a 
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President of the other party as strongly 
as he ever did in defense of the position 
taken by a President of his own party. 

As a presiding officer of this body, he 
has always been eminently fair. He has 
leaned over many times on the side of 
impartiality and of fairness, for which 
we all admire, respect, and love him. 

It is my hope—indeed, it is my rever- 
ent prayer—that Almighty Providence 
will see fit to restore his beloved wife to 
good health so that together they may 
share many, many more happy years as 
they have shared a half century of de- 
votion and happiness. 

It is certainly my hope and prayer that 
together they will be granted many more 
years of both health and happiness in 
his retirement, which is of his own 
choice. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to say that 
when the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, the Speaker of the House, next 
year will go into his voluntary retire- 
ment as Speaker and as Member he will 
carry with him the respect, the admira- 
tion, and the deep affection of each of us 
who have been privileged to serve with 
and under this great American. 

Mr. ALBERT, I thank the gentleman 
for his tribute. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PIRNIE). 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr, Speaker, I have had 
the privilege of serving. in this body dur- 
ing the period of the leadership of our 
beloved colleague from Massachusetts. 
Others who have served longer and who 
haye served in most responsible positions 
of leadership have made reference to the 
great contribution to the Nation and to 
the world of these dedicated years of 
JOHN McCorMack’s service to his coun- 
try. 

I have had the privilege, as have so 
many, of knowing and admiring the gen- 
tle and considerate qualities of this man 
as he has upheld the dignity and the 
comradeship of this body. 

I should like to share one personal 
memory which I believe symbolizes the 
greatness of this man. It has been my 
privilege for some years to welcome here 
to the Capitol a cavalcade of young peo- 
ple from the Utica Catholic Academy who 
charter a plane and come to the Nation's 
Capital for inspiration. Upon arrival on a 
Saturday morning, they would come into 
this Chamber. When it was possible, our 
great Speaker has seen fit to come into 
the Chamber to welcome these wonderful 
young people eager to catch a glimpse of 
the greatness of America as it might be 
expressed in this body. 

I can recall the Speaker standing in 
the well telling them in affectionate and 
vivid language his feelings for this Cham- 
ber and this body. On occasion he re- 
ferred to the center aisle and said, “To 
some this is the dividing aisle; on this 
side the Democratic Members of the 
House, on that side the Republican. But, 
young people, I wish to say to you that 
there is no dividing aisle in the service of 
the Nation.” 

That one thought which he so elo- 
quently expressed has come back to me 
many times from these young people who 
have grown into responsible adult life. 
They caught the glimpse of the joint re- 
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sponsibility we have here in this body, 
the Speaker in a simple but effective way 
had planted the seed of understanding. 
These young people appreciated the 
greatness of the man and his simplicity. 

I remember his reminding them that 
he better than most people understood 
the value of an education, it has been 
denied to him because of the early 
family responsibilities that had rested 
upon him. As he spoke of his limited 
formal education they glimpsed the true 
greatness of the man. I think they better 
sensed their privileges and became a little 
bit more appreciative of an education. 

It has been mentioned how fair and 
impartial the Speaker has been. I recall 
a conversation with him shortly after he 
was elevated to Speaker in which he ex- 
pressed in a very simple and direct man- 
ner his goal of fair and just presiding. 
I say that goal of impartiality has been 
achieved. He has earned the respect he 
so earnestly sought. He wished to do his 
job in keeping with the highest traditions 
of his office. He has been faithful to that 
purpose, and the example he has set as 
a man and husband has made a great 
impact on this Nation. 

Millions join us in this expression of 
great affection and congratulations to a 
devoted couple in the hope that they 
can enjoy together their release from the 
heavy burdens that they have to gal- 
lantly carried together. I consider it a 
privilege to join in this well deserved 
tribute to this great man. I am proud 
to have him as my friend. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr, Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his fine tribute. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. BOLAND). 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, your re- 
tirement announcement signals the end 
of an era in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

For 8 years—the longest continuous 
record as Speaker in the Nation’s his- 
tory—you led this body with a sure and 
skilled hand. 

It is no exaggeration to say you rank 
with Clay and Rayburn as one of the 
ablest Speakers of the House. 

You chose reason, rather than force, 
as your chief legislative tool, avoiding 
the kind of bullying and browbeating 
lesser men might have used. 

The legislation you have shepherded 
through the Congress during your 42 
years as a Member, as majority leader, 
and Speaker, is monument enough, to 
the effectiveness of your approach. 

Narrow partisan politics played no 
part in your actions when the country’s 
future was at stake. 

Your dogged allegiance to your coun- 
try—under Democratic and Republican 
Presidents alike—yielded to nothing. 

Your accomplishments as a man are 
even more impressive than those as a 
legislator. 

The evenhanded fairness you have 
shown, to every Member of this body, is 
celebrated in Washington. 

Few Members of Congress—indeed, 
few men. anywhere who know you—can- 
not cite gestures of simple kindness and 
thoughtfulmess you have extended to 
them. 
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Your constant concern for your own 
colleagues from Massachusetts has been 
a source of inspiration, joy, and benefit 
to all who have served the Bay State. 

It is hard to measure the effect of a 
Christmas basket to a poor family in 
south Boston, a reassuring talk with a 
faltering colleague, a firm speech on the 
House floor in answer to expressions of 
bigotry. 

Yet, as the test of a man, these things 
are probably the most significant of all. 

You did them without smugness or 
sentimentality. 

You did them because such things 
come instinctively to you. 

I speak honestly when I say I am proud 
of my friendship with you and proud 
to have served with you in the Congress. 

Let me also add that it will be many 
a moon, if ever, that our great State 
of Massachusetts will be better served in 
this House of Representatives. 

Your retirement saddens me—just as 
it does everyone else who knows you 
well. 

Yet, I know you now will have more 
time to devote to your beloved wife, Har- 
riet, and to the deep faith you both 
share. 

I offer my best wishes. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusets 
for that lovely tribute. 

Mr, Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr, BUCHANAN). 

Mr. BUCHANAN, I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no small thing to be 
born an American citizen. It is a very 
great. privilege to be elected to the U.S. 
House of Representatives. The distin- 
guished Speaker with whom it has been 
our privilege to serve has demonstrated 
himself to be a great American, one who 
took his American citizenship seriously 
and cherished it and who has made the 
most of it through his long years of serv- 
ice to his, country. 

This House in which the voice of the 
people is heard and their influence felt 
at the highest levels of our Government 
has been an institution cherished by the 
Speaker and enriched by his presence in 
it. 

Mr, Speaker, as an American and as a 
great Member of this House, he has also 
demonstrated himself to be an able leader 
of his own party, making that party 
stand for more by the leadership which 
he has given. In the great matters, as 
has just been said on the floor of the 
House, the Speaker was not a partisan 
but was an American statesman, a man 
who has always come to the defense of 
his country, its welfare and the national 
interest. 

This man has stood tall and has spoken 
for all of our on many occasions. 

One of the great privileges of my per- 
sonal life has been to serve as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives while 
Joun McCormack was its Speaker. I am 
quite confident that every Member of 
this House feels, as millions of Ameri- 
cans across this land, deep gratitude for 
the life and service of this man. He has 
demonstrated himself to be a devout 
Christian and a devoted husband with a 
relationship to his lovely wife that has 
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been beautiful to behold. His kindness, 
his Christian character, his moral 
strength, his devotion to those principles 
which made our Nation great through 
years of crisis and of challenge, have 
made him an inspiration to us all. He has 
been an able and effective leader of this 
House and a great American. I thank 
God for JOHN MCCORMACK. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama. 

I now yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. PHIL- 
BIN). 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, these ex- 
ercises and the tributes that are being 
paid to our beloved Speaker today, com- 
ing from the hearts of our Members as 
they do with such fullness, strength and 
sincerity, constitute one of the most im- 
pressive occasions I have ever seen in 
this House. 

Of course, it would be quite impossible 
for those of us who come from Massa- 
chusetts, particularly those of us who 
throughout the years have known, loved, 
respected and admired this truly great 
man, Speaker JoHN McCormack, to be in 
a position where we could adequately de- 
scribe our feelings or pay fitting tribute 
to the tremendous contributions that he 
has made to our country and to this 
House, and the many outstanding ac- 
complishments and achievements direct- 
ed toward human betterment that he has 
made throughout the years during which 
he has held the great office as Speaker of 
the House and also as majority leader of 
the House. 

The feelings of gratification that I 
experience today to hear the fine heart- 
felt tributes that have been presented 
here to our Speaker, are mingled for me, 
and for all of us with a deep sense of sad- 
ness due to the fact that he has decided 
to retire at the end of this term. 

Surely, there could never be another 
like him in terms of inspired leadership, 
long years of outstanding, effective serv- 
ice far beyond the call of duty and typi- 
fied by such rare legislative skills, rare 
talents and magnificent results for the 
Nation and the American people. In the 
best sense the brilliant career and ster- 
ling services of friend and Speaker JOHN 
McCormack are a great tribute and in 
the finest traditions of our representa- 
tive democratic system of government as 
well as a personal triumph for the 
Speaker. 

JOHN McCormack has made here a 
record that is truly imperishable, that 
will endure in the annals of our Govern- 
ment for many, many years to come as 
reflecting the finest, the best, the noblest 
and the most effective kind of service 
that could possibly be rendered by the 
illustrious leader of this body to the 
American people, and to the many causes 
of broad, forward-looking, progressive 
government, from which our people and 
the Nation, yes and the world have so 
greatly benefited as a result of the in- 
valuable services this great man has 
rendered here. 

There could never be another Speaker, 
who could combine precisely the qualities 
of leadership and achievement that JOHN 
McCormack symbolizes, because he is a 
man of great and incredible breadth of 
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vision and capacity for wise decisions and 
effective action. 

His friendships are and always were 
broad and deep. He has the wisdom, ex- 
perience and innate skill to grasp the 
great issues before the House and sense 
the needs of the times and the movement 
with unerring ability and precision. He 
can walk to any section of this House, 
not only on the Democratic side, but on 
the Republican side, and talk with the 
leaders and the Members whom he al- 
ways knows so well, and who have im- 
plicit trust and confidence in what he 
has to say to them, and in the judgments 
he may present, and that they might 
make or urge their consideration. In that 
sense, he has a rare quality of leadership 
that has seldom, if ever, been found in 
this or any other legislative body. This 
extraordinary quality he demonstrates 
so brilliantly on many occasions, when it 
is necessary for him, in the course of his 
able advocacy to mobilize necessary sup- 
port for many vital issues that are pend- 
ing here, upon which so much depend 
for our country and for our people, and 
for the progress and well-being of the 
Nation. 

Something has been said here of the 
Speaker's invariable courtesy, his open- 
mindedness, and his willingness to see 
leaders and all people, and give them 
counsel, consideration and assistance. 

That has been true throughout his en- 
tire service in the House. His door has al- 
ways been open to his colleagués and 
those who wanted to see him. His great 
mind and heart was always open to help 
those who needed his assistance, because 
he was imbued with a deep sense of hu- 
manity. 

His devotion to the people of this coun- 
try and deep compassion for their wel- 
fare is second to none. He is a great 
leader, who senses the needs of the peo- 
ple, and goes out of his way, indeed, 
makes many personal sacrifices to insure, 
insofar as he can, that he serves them 
devoutly, efficiently and to the best of 
his ability and effectiveness. And this, to 
be sure, he has done throughout all these 
years he has exemplified such high 
standards in the performance of his offi- 
cial and personal duty. 

He presides over the House with dig- 
nity, impartiality and just consideration 
for all under the rules. 

There are so many facets to the per- 
sonality and the fine qualities and char- 
acter of the Speaker that on this occa- 
sion, I do not have the time to recite 
them. But they are well known to all 
within the sound of my voice, and they 
are well known to his constituency, his 
great Bay State and to the American peo- 
ple. 

I have known JoHN McCormack 
through many years of my life. I have 
watched with great admiration the 
course of his brilliant career, not only 
in Massachusetts, in the halls of justice, 
in the State legislature, and in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, but here in 
Washington where for years he has ren- 
dered such wonderful, memorable serv- 
ice and has been in the vanguard of vir- 
tually all the great governmental events 
of his and our times. 

It gives me a great sense of honor and 
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privilege, although it is accompanied by 
a real tinge of sadness and regret, to 
join with my colleages as Members of 
the House of Representatives in paying 
these all too inadequate words of esteem, 
admiration, warm affection, and genuine 
pride in this great national and world 
leader, who stands out in our history, 
and who will long continue to stand out 
in our history, as one of the greatest 
American leaders, and one of the greatest 
Speakers, who has ever served in this 
body or, in any representative body of 
this Nation. 

One of the most important facets, 
probably the most important facet of this 
great Speaker's life is that of his family 
relationship, which every Member of the 
House knows so intimately and so well. 
He is totally devoted to his lovely wife, 
and life partner, Harriet. His affection 
and love for her, and her affection and 
love for him know no bounds, and no 
limits. 

I think that this relationship is one 
of the most wonderful that I have ever 
seen in my lifetime, and I know that ey- 
eryone in the House shares that feeling 
with me, as to the devotion, the love, the 
thoughtfulness and the deep-seated, 
warm, affectionate bonds, marked by the 
extraordinary loyalty which the Speaker 
possesses, and his wife reciprocates and 
that has existed so meaningfully 
throughout the years. 

It is a most impressive and moving 
story that could be told, the love of this 
great man for his lovely wife, and a 
woman for her husband, that has been 
exemplified so beautifully by the life- 
long relationship between our great 
Speaker and his talented, gracious wife. 
God love and keep them for years and 
years to come. 

So, today, while we are beset by min- 
gled feelings concerning the retirement 
of our dear friend, our beloved friend 
and great Speaker, we have every reason 
also to be very proud of the record that 
he has made here and that he will leave 
here with us. 

JoHN McCormack is a man of great 
faith and loyalty. He is devoted to his 
Nation. He is devoted to his Maker. He 
is devoted to his loving wife and his fam- 
ily, and his friends. 

He is devoted to the good causes of 
American government and our free 
way of life. 

Throughout his career, he had the 
foresight and the vision to see the dan- 
gers; and he had the courage, the stam- 
ina, the strength and the resolution at 
all times to stand faithfully in response 
to the demands and the call to duty, the 
wisdom to see the light in these days of 
peril, and in all the days of peril that 
he has been through, and they were 
numerous, to stand by and for his coun- 
try always with unanswering firmness, 
and to make sure that his country has 
the strength, not only in a military 
sense, but in an economic and social and 
spiritual sense as well, to face every 
contingency that may confront us, to 
stand firm and unyielding against peril 
and danger from every and any source, 

So I am proud, I am very proud to 
join so many of my esteemed colleagues 
today in these very splendid, unprece- 
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dented, glorious tributes that have been 
made to our beloved Speaker. 

I know that they come from the hearts 
of everyone here, and I know that they 
will comprise a record that will go down 
for many years in the life of America, 
and in the proud annals of this body, 
which assert the greatness of JOHN Mc- 
Cormack, and of our gratitude for his 
peerless services to God and country. 

I want to congratulate our Speaker 
on the tremendous and powerful leader- 
ship he has furnished here in the House 
of Representatives, and for all his mag- 
nificent achievements covering most 
perilous times in American history and 
life as well as the most constructive 
periods, in which we have as a Nation 
achieved greater progress, greater pros- 
perity and greater compassion and jus- 
tice for those unable to help themselves 
than ever before in our history. 

It has been a period of rich fulfillment 
that must go on to much greater heights. 

There are problems before us and 
ahead of us marked by dangers and un- 
certainty. 

But the work and loyalty of Joun Mc- 
CorMACK will be here in this House, to 
inspire its lofty goals, and bring them 
to reality. 

So let us stand firm by our posts of 
duty, and our work for peace, progress, 
and prosperity for all. 

I am very sad that you are leaving, 
Mr. Speaker, but from the bottom of my 
heart, I want to express my profound 
thanks to you for the many things you 
have done to help me and my colleagues, 
and to stand for those things that are 
fundamental and just in American life— 
for the people and for our Nation, and 
for the peoples and the nations of the 
world—and for peace and for justice 
everywhere. 

I hail and salute you from the bottom 
of my heart and wish you and your lovely 
wife many happy years together. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague very much. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. Stack). 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
those who view the retirement of Speaker 
McCormack as a mingled cause for sad- 
ness and regret. For all of us who are 
busy with our own direct concerns, he 
has set the tone and pace of the House. 
He has led us to an unsurpassed record 
of achievement during the difficult years 
when uncertainty often seemed to be 
dominant on the national scene. 

The Speaker’s chair requires a man 
of courage, skill, patience, and under- 
standing. It is not enough to know the 
functions of government and the duties 
and responsibilities of Congress. The 
Speaker must have a keen awareness of 
“the art of the possible” in any situation, 
on any given day, in connection with any 
legislative proposal. 

We are fortunate indeed to have en- 
joyed the leadership of Speaker JOHN 
McCormack in these trying times, be- 
cause he combines all of these abilities 
with human traits of kindness and con- 
sideration for others, no matter how 
heated may be the controversy. I wish 
him well, as we all do, that he may enjoy 
for many years a time of repose and re- 
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flection so well earned by his great labors 
in behalf of the Nation and the Congress, 

Service in the House under the leader- 
ship of Speaker McCormack has been a 
high point in my career. Like many 
others, I owe him much for his wise 
counsel. The most fitting tribute we can 
pay him would be to move ahead with 
solutions to the challenging problems 
which now confront us—moving ahead 
as he would with vigor and decisiveness. 
Iam sure he will take the greatest satis- 
faction in retirement with the knowledge 
that his life’s goals will be an activity 
pursued by those who share his philoso- 
phy and are determined to carry on. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. PUCINSKI). 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, no mar- 
ble monument could adequately enshrine 
the huge contribution that Speaker JOHN 
McCormack has made to this Nation. His 
enormous service to America’s social fab- 
ric is a living monument which, in my 
judgment, shall survive into eternity. 

We need only look at America today. 
If over the last four decades JoHN Mc- 
Cormack had not provided the leader- 
ship for bank insurance, insurance for 
our savings and loan associations, and 
strengthening the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission as well as the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank, what is happening in 
the stock market today would have this 
Nation in a panic that would make 1929 
look like child’s play. 

This great Speaker of ours, who came 
out of the depression, saw the shambles 
America was in during the depression of 
the thirties and carefully provided the 
bold and courageous leadership to shore 
up the financial institutions of our re- 
public. So I say, Mr. Speaker, JOHN Mc- 
Cormack shall be known as America’s 
most distinguished Speaker for human- 
ity, wherever freedom’s cause was at 
stake, he was in the front line in its 
defense. 

As one example of his contribution to 
America, despite his enormous responsi- 
bilities as Speaker of the House, JOHN 
McCormack, was but a heartbeat away 
from the Presidency itself after the tragic 
death of President Kennedy. At this time 
this Republic knew it was secure in the 
knowledge that should the burden of the 
presidency fall on JOHN McCorMAck’s 
shoulders, this Republic would have been 
in good hands. 

So today, as we pay tribute to JOHN 
McCormack for his great leadership, we 
are grateful that Providence brought 
him to this Nation. For four decades, 
every piece of social legislation, every 
great struggle for human dignity, carried 
with it Jonn McCormacx’s imprint. 

Mrs. Pucinski joins me in wishing the 
Speaker and his lovely wife many years 
of happiness. I have only one little re- 
quest. I hope that in his retirement, the 
Speaker will consent to document his 
many, many experiences in the four most 
hectic decades of this country. Later this 
year we are going to observe a trillion 
dollar plateau in our economy and 
Speaker McCormack has played a key 
role in helping bring this country to this 
pinnacle. 

I hope for the young people of America 
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for all time to come he will record and 
document many of the steps that it took 
to bring this Nation of ours to the pin- 
nacle of success that it enjoys today. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman. 

I yield to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. ANDREWS). 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to thank my distin- 
guished majority leader for yielding me 
this time. When the 91st Congress ad- 
journs sine die, our friend, Speaker JoHN 
McCormack, can say as Paul did: 

I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
the course, and I have kept the faith. 


Never could a man make that state- 
ment with more truthfulness than you 
could with the distinguished record that 
you have made here in this Congress. 
My whole congressional experience is 
wrapped around sweet memories of you, 
Mr. Speaker. I was sworn in here on the 
2ist day of March 1944, at 12:10, and 
at 1 o’clock my friends had a luncheon 
for me down in the Speaker's dining 
room. You were there. 

One of the pictures that I prize most 
is the picture of that luncheon—you 
sitting by the side of my late sweet 
mother. 

You have been a great Speaker, a great 
Congressman. I could speak all day about 
the many virtues that you have. I think 
I expressed my sentiment 2 months ago 
on the floor of this House when I said 
that come January 7, 1971, if the Demo- 
crats were in control of this House, I 
would vote for you as Speaker and use all 
the influence I had as dean of the Ala- 
bama delegation to see that you got 
every Democratic vote in that delegation. 

You will be forgotten. I want to quote 
now my favorite poem, “The Heart of a 
Friend”: 

The heart of a friend never wonders or 
doubts, 

No matter if years intervene. 

The old faith is there 

And nought can compare 

With the comfort it gives though unseen. 

Yes, the heart of a friend is one thing I prize 

As life lengthens and twilight descends 

It is the last boon I will ask 

When I have finished my task; 

That I live in the hearts of my friends. 


I can assure you, Mr. Speaker, that 
as long as any of us are in this Chamber 
who served under you or who served with 
you, you will live in our hearts, because 
you have been a really true friend—and 
God bless you. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

I yield now to the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. FRASER). 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I come this 
afternoon not in any sense to take part 
in a formal proceeding but because I 
want to come and indicate my respect 
and my affection for you. 

Iam a relative newcomer to the House, 
as membership in the House goes, so my 
memory goes back to the time when I 
came and sought to take my place in this 
House and in my committee assignments. 
As the years went by, I had occasion to 
come repeatedly to you and ask your 
help and guidance and sometimes your 
support, and throughout you demon- 
strated the kind of fairness and open- 
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ness and warmness that I am sure has 
won a place for you in the heart of every 
Member of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, even during those times 
when perhaps I diverged in my views and 
votes from those that you might cast, 
there was never the slightest hint of any 
change in the sense of fairness and open- 
ness and fair dealing which has charac- 
terized you as Speaker of this House of 
Representatives. 

You have been a great leader and you 
have presided over enormous achieve- 
ments which have benefited this Nation. 
I am proud to join with so many who 
are your friends, who are deeply in- 
debted to you for your service to this 
House and to the Nation. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

I yield to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER). 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, Iam grate- 
ful to the able majority leader for the 
privilege he gives me of joining my col- 
leagues in tribute to one of the greatest 
men and assuredly the best man I have 
ever known, Speaker Jonn W. Mc- 
CORMACK. 

The record of this country, as long as 
it shall survive, will be replete with his 
contributions to this great land, but it 
will be not only a cold record in the 
archives that shall call his name blessed, 
but also countless men and women and 
children who have been the beneficiaries 
of what he has done for America in this 
House. Innumerable men and women 
and children are healthier and better 
educated and live in more happy homes 
as a result of his contributions. 

Many men and many women have 
better jobs and receive better pay and 
have more job security and live in a land 
where the air and streams of water are 
purer—but they also live in a land where 
the spirit, too, is purer because of what 
JoHN McCormack has done for this 
America that he so much loves. 

This House, Mr. Speaker, will not be 
the same nor will this Congress or this 
country be the same without JoHn Mc- 
Cormack in his accustomed place in this 
House which he has so long and so nobly 
adorned. 

Winston Churchill said he was the 
child of the House of Commons. He also 
became its noble leader. 

JOHN McCormack for over 40 years 
has been the child of this House. No man 
loved it more or served it better than he. 
But he also became its revered and be- 
loved leader. 

I can only say that when that day, 
remote, we all pray, comes when he shall 
move into membership in that higher 
house presided over by that God whom 
he has so long and so faithfully served, 
that all who knew JOHN McCormack 
will say of him, as Antony said upon the 
field of Philippi over the body of Brutus: 


His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 


Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman 
for his beautiful tribute. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LOWENSTEIN). 
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Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want especially to join in this tribute to 
the Speaker today because it is no secret 
that on some questions we have disa- 
greed, and it is important—if this oc- 
casion is to be what it should be—that 
those of us who have not always agreed 
with him make it clear that we are no 
less grateful for having known him than 
those who have agreed with him. 

My wife’s family is from Boston, and 
they have told me something of what 
JoHN McCormack has meant to that 
community, how diligently he has worked 
without fanfare through the years for 
the good of so many kinds of people. But 
I would never have known what he has 
meant to this body had I not had the 
good fortune ‘to be here with him. I will 
always be grateful that we overlapped 
here so I could have the opportunity to 
know this man, generous, considerate, 
and fair to everyone, never vindictive no 
matter how great his disagreement or 
disappointment. 

The rules of this body continue to dis- 
may many of us who find them neither 
democratic nor conducive to efficient 
procedures. But within these rules, the 
Speaker has done everything he could to 
protect the rights of every Member, and 
for that alone he deserves the respect of 
everyone here. Imagine what this place 
would be like if unfair rules were unfairly 
enforced. 

So I am here today to join in this sa- 
lute to a fine and good human being who 
has made great contributions to his 
countrymen over more decades than 
many of us have been alive. We are for- 
tunate to have served under him as 
Speaker of the House, and grateful to 
know him as a friend. His graciousness 
and conscientiousness in the Speaker’s 
chair have set standards that his suc- 
cessors will have to strive to reach, and 
his patience and concern during these 
first months will abide, however long I 
am in the House, as challenge and guide 
for my own behavior toward nthe: Mem- 
bers. We will miss him sorely, and we 
wish him and Mrs. McCormack all that 
is good in the years ahead. 

Mr. ALBERT. I appreciate the fine 
comments of the gentleman from New 
York. 

I yield to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. GALLAGHER) . 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I can 
think of no one at any time more deserv- 
ing of this tribute. The great happiness 
in it is that he is here with us to listen 
to what we all think about him. It is 
really a day of celebration for a great 
American. 

It is a day, too, when all of us refiect 
upon all the wonderful things he has 
done for so many of us. 

It is a day, too, for our country to be 
thankful, to be thankful JoHNn McCor- 
MACK was here to participate in so many 
of the great decisions of our times. No 
man participated more effectively in more 
decisions. No man was more a part of the 
great transition of history to a larger 
extent than Jonn McCormack. No man 
ever extended compassion, and courage, 
and hope to all who knew him to a 
greater degree. 
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As all the speakers before me have 
pointed out, there are many personal 
moments with JoHN I could talk about, 
as well as moments with Speaker Mc- 
CorMACK we all delighted in. 

T recall being at his side on the terrible 
night at Andrews Air Force Base when 
the body of John Kennedy was returned. 
The first man Lyndon Johnson walked 
over to was JOHN McCormack. They 
looked at each other through moist eyes 
and shook hands. I knew that in those 
terrible days, in that terrible time, the 
transition of American Government was 
in capable hands. 

I know that other Presidents in other 
troubled times have benefited from his 
great courage. There are so many, many 
things that can be recalled and said. 

Iam reminded of the story of the elec- 
tion on Olympus when all of the gods 
voted and determined who was the great- 
est of all the Romans. They selected Mar- 
cus Aurelius, because he had caused 
injury to no man. 

JOHN McCormack has caused injury 
to no man, but he has gone beyond that; 
he has given hope, and compassion, and 
courage to all who knew him. As the 
dome outside of this Capitol symbolizes 
the greatness of America, so the heart 
of JoHN McCormack symbolizes the 
greatness of America, so the heart of 
JOHN McCormack symbolizes the 
warmth, the love and compassion on the 
inside. 

All of us who have served with him and 
known him as a friend well know that 
throughout the whole history of our 
country, as it is recorded from now on, 
the time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts will never expire. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for those fine remarks. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KEITH). 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I have some- 
what mixed emotions standing up here 
today to offer a few words of tribute to 
our great colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. McCormack). On 
the one hand, it grieves me to think that 
his presence will no longer be physically 
felt in the daily operations of this body 
after the close of this Congress. But on 
the other hand, I can understand his 
concern over his wife’s health and his 
desire to be closer to her than the daily 
demands of the Speaker's position per- 
mits. 

Despite the fact that Speaker JoHN 
McCorMack will no longer occupy the ex- 
alted seat at the head of this Chamber, 
his presence and spirit will be felt for 
the many years to come. In all my years 
of public service, I have never known a 
man who was more devoted to his con- 
stituency and his country than he was. 

Like Joe Martin, he had the common 
touch that made him a true representa- 
tive of the rank and file American; yet 
his superior intellect, commanding per- 
sonality, and strong character made him 
invaluable as a counsellor and friend to 
the leaders of all ranks in both national 
and international circles. 

One of the most extraordinary pleas- 
ures of my public career has been serv- 
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ing with this kind, good, and great man. 
I have never known him to refuse any- 
one the aid of his wise counsel and fore- 
sight. That spirit and that intellect and 
that kindness will be impossible to re- 
place. 

When the decade of the sixties are 
recorded in the chronicles of time, the 
tale will be one of change and turbulence, 
of war and great prosperity, of youth 
and a new way of life, and of conflict 
and the search for peace. 

And when the chroniclers come to the 
name of Speaker JOHN McCormack they 
will record a tenure marked by calm in 
the face of national convulsion. A peace- 
maker in the face of war. A visionary 
midst a sense of national frustration. 
A youthful spirit in the garment of 
maturity. A statesman in the halls of 
politicians. 

It is a pleasure to join my colleagues 
from both sides of the aisle in this fine 
tribute. And I, as many before me have 
said, express my personal thanks and the 
gratitude of my constituency for his dedi- 
cation and devotion to the United States 
of America, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BURKE). 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr; 
Speaker, I wish to associate myself with 
the remarks made here today about our 
beloved Speaker, JoHN W. McCormack, 
I have known Jonn McCormack all my 
life. He will be enshrined in the hearts 
of the people of our Nation, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts forever. 

Joun W. McCormack’s record, in my 
opinion, will go down in history and he 
will be recognized as one of the greatest 
Speakers in this beloved Nation of ours. 

JOHN W. McCormack has stood the 
test of time. Some men are born great; 
some men have greatness thrust upon 
them; other men achieve greatness. 
JoHN W. McCormack has achieved great- 
ness. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished gentleman for his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Ryan). 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to have this opportunity to join my col- 
leagues in this tribute to the very dis- 
tinguished and beloved Speaker. 

It has been my pleasure and privilege 
to have served in this House during the 
entire time he has been Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to know 
him and to respect him as a friend, one 
whose friendship I have cherished and 
will always cherish. 

History will record the qualities of 
Speaker McCormacx and particularly his 
able leadership during the days of the 
trials and crises during the administra- 
tions of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the person 
I still consider to be the greatest of mod- 
ern American Presidents. 

I would note briefly some of the high- 
lights of a remarkable political career 
spanning 42 consecutive years in the 
House of Representatives, 9 years as 
Speaker. But it is not length of tenure 
alone which history will record. Rather 
the battles he has fought and the ac- 
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complishments he has achieved truly 
mark his merit. 

During the 1930's, he was one of the 
leading champions of the New Deal leg- 
islation which helped to bring this coun- 
try from the depths of the Depression, 
and which marked the beginning of a 
social revolution in this country. His sup- 
port of such measures as the National 
Housing Act, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the Securities and Exchange Act, 
the Wages and Hours Act, the Wagner 
Labor Act was recognition of the fact 
that the needs of all the people must be 
served, and that Government exists to 
serve them. 

In later years, serving as chairman of 
the Select Committee on Astronautics 
and Space Exploration in 1958, Speaker 
McCormack sponsored the bill to create 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

In 1963, as Speaker, he used his well- 
deserved prestige to help influence 
enough votes to win a permanent en- 
largement of the Rules Committee, so 
that liberal bills would not continue to be 
bottled up there. The legislative break- 
throughs of the Johnson administration 
followed. 

Speaker McCormack has been in the 
forefront since he entered the Congress 
of those fighting for the progressive leg- 
islation which has become law over the 
last 40 years. The Nation is indeed in- 
debted to him. 

With affection and respect, I pay trib- 
ute to our Speaker JOHN McCormack. It 
will be strange indeed not to find Speak- 
er McCormack in the chair when the 
new Congress convenes next January. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. 

I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. FEIGHAN) . 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a sense of pride that I join with my col- 
leagues in paying honor and tribute so 
richly deserved to a truly great man, one 
of God’s noblemen, Speaker JoHN Mc- 
CORMACK. 

I feel certain that all my colleagues, 
as well as I, have been enriched in spirit 
and soul because of association with the 
Speaker. His life’s work embodies the 
spirit of dedication, brilliant and confi- 
dent leadership, and unselfish devotion 
to the highest American ideals. He has 
been an unyielding champion of peace 
with freedom and justice for all men and 
nations. The Speaker has been a tireless 
fighter for human rights, equal dignity 
and equal opportunity for all people. He 
has been an unyielding foe of poverty, 
disease, illiteracy, injustice, and all forms 
of tyranny. For decades past and dec- 
ades to come, people have been, and will 
be, indebted to Speaker McCormack for 
his contributions to our way of life. 

Speaker McCormack will leave an in- 
delible print on the Halls of Congress. 

Mr, ALBERT. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FLOOD), 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, what I have 
to say with reference to you would go on 
like Tennyson’s brook, forever. 
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I think of the excerpt: 

They shall not grow old, as we that are left 
grow old; 

Age shall not weary them, nor the years 
condemn. 

At the going down of the sun, and in the 
morning, 

We will remember them. 


In the past there has been one place 
in the world where a man could stand in 
the marketplace and say, “Iam a Roman 
citizen and no one dared to dispute it.” 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
can say with his last breath, “I am an 
American citizen and no one could dis- 
pute it.” 

As the Irish say, there are only a few of 
us left, oh, but what a few. 

During recent discussions about the 
Speaker and some of the controversy I 
felt called upon to send a telegram and 
in the telegram I said this: 

I- am for McCormack, McCormack and 
McCormack, 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

I now yield to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. MILLS) : 

Mr. MILLS. I thank my distinguished 
friend from Oklahoma for yielding to me 
at this time. 

It has been very difficult for me to find 
words that I can say to all of you and 
particularly to my good friend JoHN Mc- 
Cormack that express the deep feelings 
that I have and have had for him and 
toward him. 

The Speaker was a Member of the 
House for 10 years when I first came here. 
His reputation was known even then in 
the great State of Arkansas. He was a 
member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. His membership on that committee 
and my admiration and respect for him 
had much to do with the great desire that 
I had to serve on that committee. He was 
a great source of strength and help to 
me when I first came here. He has for- 
gotten, of course, the many little trivial 
problems that I had which I would dis- 
cuss with him and some of the other 
Members who were senior to me. He re- 
members that I was confused sometimes 
in those days by some of the Members 
and even by the page boys, but not by 
him. 

He always knew me. I was always 
“WILBUR.” My problems were always 
most important to him. It is a great 
privilege to look back, Mr. Speaker, at 
having been a member of a delegation 
then of seven Members who supported 
your first election to the position of ma- 
jority leader the first time you became 
majority leader. 

I think I shall always remember—as I 
now do—the many, many pleasantries 
that have passed between us, but as I 
think of this I think my association with 
you, Mr. Speaker, has perhaps made—if 
I am a better man—a better man of me 
than I would have been, because my 
impression of you is that very few men, 
if any, have ever had the respect for 
religion that you have had, and put it 
into effect here in the Congress as you 
have. 
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As I think also about you I wonder 
how many of us have ever had that great 
respect for home life that you have 
demonstrated all the days that I have 
known you. Then, too, I think in terms 
of that great respect you have for honor. 
You may have forgotten, but you told 
me early in my career that one of the 
things a Member of Congress must 
always demonstrate in order to have the 
respect of his fellow Members was 
honesty. Be slow to say what you will do, 
but do it when you say it. 

I could go on and on, Mr. Speaker, on 
the impressions that I have of you. After 
your retirement, this will not be the same 
place for me. The important fact is that 
there have been very few people who have 
ever had the honor of having served in 
the House of Representatives more than 
half their lifetime, and you have had that 
great honor. You have repaid the people 
of your district manyfold for what I have 
always said in my own district was their 
patience and understanding of my de- 
merits as well as the merits I claimed I 
had. Your people have been kind to you, 
and in return you have been kind to 
them. 

I know that the reason for your retire- 
ment is that desire you have to be with 
your loved one. If it were not for that, 
those of us privileged to do so could ex- 
pect to come back, as Dan FLOOD said, 
and rather than expect to be voting for 
CARL ALBERT for Speaker at the next 
Congress, we could expect to be voting 
for our longtime Speaker, JOHN Mc- 
CORMACK. 

I hope you will not forget us, as we 
will not forget you. I hope you will not 
find it impossible to get back to Wash- 
ington from time to time, because very 
frankly I am going to be lost without 
your advice on occasions, as I have 
sought it so often—and so often you 
have given it to me freely, always the 
best advice I could get anywhere. I look 
forward to seeing you not only for the 
remainder of this Congress but in the 
days and beyond. Please come back to 
see us. Do not let us feel that your de- 
parture at the end of the year is an 
exit with no return—come back. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. Mitts), for his moving trib- 
ute. 

Mr. Speaker, several of our colleagues 
are out of the country and I have here 
a telegram from them extending their 
best wishes to Speaker McCormack, 
which I include in the Recorp at this 
point: 

1. We deeply regret that we will not be 
able to be present today in Washington to 
join our colleagues in both parties in honor- 
ing our great Speaker, JOHN MCCORMACK. 

2. We do join you in spirit and we ask 
you both to express to the Speaker our high- 
est admiration and affection and our warm- 
est best wishes for the future. 

EDWARD G. Brester, Jr., PHILLIP BURTON, 
Tuomas S. FOLEY, DONALD E. LUKENS, 
ROBERT B. Marnras, THOMAS PF. 
RAILSBACK, DONALD W. RIEGLE, 
PHILIP E. RUPPE, WILLIAMSON 
STUCKEY. 


Mr. Speaker, I have never seen such 
a demanding, persistent group of col- 
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leagues who would like to go on all night, 
in spite of the fact that we are all going 
to entertain you in just a very few min- 
utes. 

Mr. Speaker, this is proof, if proof is 
needed, that although we have a politi- 
cal aisle it melts under the sunshine of 
the devotion of everyone on both sides of 
the aisle for you, the greatest living leg- 
islator in the world. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, when I 
first came to the Congress in 1949 I felt 
challenged to find solutions and work 
vigorously for the many needs that con- 
fronted the eastern Kentucky congres- 
sional district which it was my privilege 
and is my privilege to represent in the 
Congress. At that time our distinguished 
Speaker, JoHN W. MCCORMACK, was ma- 
jority leader for the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Even though I was an attorney and 
acquainted with legal procedures and 
was versed with the parliamentary pro- 
cedures that I had encountered in the 
general assembly in the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky, I found in JoHN W. McCor- 
MACK & great ally of the freshman Con- 
gressmen, a distinguished gentleman who 
believed in liberal and progressive legis- 
lation, a gentleman who, in spite of the 
demands of his position in the House, was 
always willing to provide his experience 
and counsel and help to a Member who 
earnestly sought to reflect the needs of 
his district in legislation before the Con- 
gress, 

I treasure those moments with JOHN 
McCormack the then majority leader of 
the House. 

I treasure further the opportunities I 
have had for his counsel, for his wisdom, 
for his infinite legislative experience as 
he assumed the mantle of Speaker. In 
spite of the awesome responsibilities with 
which this title confers, JOHN McCor- 
MacK has continued to be responsive to 
the needs of Members of the House, be 
they newcomers or be they Members with 
years of experience. 

Throughout his legislative career, I 
have been greatly impressed with Speak- 
er McCormMack’s driving sense of respon- 
sibility to meet the urgent needs of the 
American people. Regardless of their geo- 
graphical location, regardless of the 
origin or creed, Speaker McCormack has 
been sensitive to the fashioning of legis- 
lation to provide opportunities for Amer- 
icans to develop their full potential un- 
restricted by unfair competition and un- 
restricted by economic disadvantage. 

Representative McCormack, Majority 
Whip McCormack, Majority Leader Mc- 
Cormack, and Speaker McCormack has 
served his Nation loyally, his constitu- 
ency dilligently and mankind with effec- 
tiveness that will be marked in the pages 
of history with greater emphasis than 
I or any other Member can convey at 
this time. 

As a Member who has loved him and 
a Member who has treasured relation- 
ships with him I wish him well in what 
I know will be an effective retirement. 
A retirement that calls for his leadership 
abilities in many areas. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with genuine pleas- 
ure and a deep sense of affection that I 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
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one of the most distinguished men that 
America has ever sent to this House of 
Representatives, our beloved JoHN Mc- 
Cormack, of Massachusetts. 

Long before I ever came to Congress, 
JOHN McCorMACck’s name was synony- 
mous with progress, leadership, and a 
development of programs that are now 
an integral part of American life. 

As I have worked with JOHN McCor- 
MACK for 10 years, three things have 
come through sharp and clear: First, his 
understanding of the problems of Mem- 
bers and his reconciliation always of 
those problems; second, his integrity, 
gentlemanliness, and sense of decency; 
and, third, his fairness to every human 
being. 

Women have not always been the most 
popular Members of the Congress, yet it 
was with no hesitation whatsoever that 
JOHN McCormack, as a majority leader 
and Speaker, has seen that women were 
treated fairly and equally. I sometimes 
fear that in our haste to change our fash- 
ions, we often forget enduring contri- 
butions made by our leadership, so I do 
want to speak for American women in 
thanking Jonn McCormack for his fair- 
ness and great sense of justice. 

I salute our great and distinguished 
Speaker and wish him and Mrs. McCor- 
mack the happiest of years ahead. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this 
is my 12th year in the House of Repre- 
sentatives but, of course, I had heard a 
great deal about the great Speaker of 
this House long before coming to this 
House, in fact ever since I was in high 
school, at which time although he was 
not the Speaker he was a national leader. 
I consider it a great privilege to have 
had an opportunity to serve under both 
the present Speaker and the late Sam 
Rayburn, both of whom will certainly 
go down in the annuls of legislative his- 
tory. While there were differences in 
their approach they also have had many 
similarities. One trait being that they 
were known far and wide as men of 
their word and leaders who would always 
place the national security and national 
good above everything else. Seldom do 
two men with such great leadership and 
other characteristics serve in the same 
period of history. 

Everything that I can say concerning 
personal relationships with the Speaker, 
personal observations and personal im- 
pressions will certainly have been said 
many times over by other Members 
speaking today and would, therefore, be 
trite. So let me merely join the many 
others here today who thank Speaker 
McCormack for all the help and guidance 
that he has given to his country for the 
many years that he has served his Na- 
tion; and my wife and I extend to the 
Speaker and Mrs. McCormack our very 
best wishes for the future. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that all of us in the Congress were greatly 
moved when our distinguished Speaker 
announced last week that he would not 
seek reelection to the Congress and 
would, therefore, relinquish the office 
which he has held for the second longest 
time in American history. 

I believe, also, that no one in the Con- 
gress is unaware of the immense respon- 
sibilities which lie upon the shoulders 
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of the man who leads the House of Rep- 
resentatives in meeting its responsibili- 
ties to the American people in the writing 
of the laws of this Nation. 

Finally, I believe everyone in this 
House recognizes that our present 
Speaker has carried that difficult bur- 
den with dignity and distinction. 

I commend the Speaker for the work 
which he has done so unselfishly for so 
many years in leading this House as it 
works for the well-being of the people 
of America. Certainly history will note 
that in those years when he sat as the 
Speaker, some of the most important de- 
cisions in the history of this Nation were 
made here in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I wish him Godspeed and many, many 
years during which I know the leaders 
of this Nation will consult with him in 
retirement to give the American people 
the benefit of the wisdom he has accu- 
mulated through his long years of public 
service. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, Speaker 
JoHN W. McCormack has always made a 
big point of his friends, irrespective of 
which side of the aisle they come from. 
I enjoy the personal warmth of counting 
myself as one of his friends. Each time I 
have talked to him, I have received the 
courtesy and fairness from friend to 
friend. 

I add my voice to these words in com- 
plimenting JoHN McCormack for the 
kind of a leader and the kind of a man 
he is. 

God’s blessing to our Speaker, JOHN 
McCormack, and his wonderful and de- 
voted wife. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is a simple 
fact of human existence that a man’s life 
is shaped and influenced by those with 
whom he associates. This is especially 
true here in this Chamber of the House 
of Representatives, in Washington. 

We the Members have perhaps one of 
the most interesting and unusual vantage 
points in the entire American Republic. 
For we are privileged to see what is, in 
essence, the face of this Republic pass 
before us, in the faces of our colleagues. 

Of course this has to be the case. The 
phrase “If you cannot trust the voters, 
whom can you trust?” is often denounced 
as a cliche. It happens to be very true; 
each Member, to some degree, mirrors his 
constituency, or he would not be here. 

Each Member also reflects something 
that is basic and integral to the very soul 
of our Nation. This is my 20th year of 
service in the House of Representatives. I 
wish to say at this time, as we now know 
the time of service remaining to the 
Speaker, the Honorable JoHN Mc- 
Cormack, is rapidly drawing to a close, 
that in all those 20 years I have never 
seen, known, or had my own actions 
shaped by, any other man who could be 
called more noble, more forthright, more 
honest—or more of a truly great son of 
our Republic. 

Men are enjoined, in the Apoerypha, 
in Ecclesiasticus XXXIII, 22, that they 
should “Leave not a stain in thine 
honor.” When JOHN McCormack leaves 
this Chamber for the last time as 
Speaker, he may leave with the quiet 
knowledge that the honor of the Cham- 
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ber, and the honor of each Member who 
has been privileged to know and work 
with him, is brighter than before—be- 
cause he served here, because we knew 
him. 

Let him reflect, then, both now and 
after he goes into retirement, on the 
phrase from Shakespeare’s Othello: 

I have done the state some service, and 
they know’t. 


Yes—and the American Republic will 
never forget it. 

Mr. McCtory. Mr. Speaker, in partici- 
pating in this public tribute to our 
Speaker, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. McCormack), I speak as a 
Member of the minority. In many re- 
spects, an expression from the minority 
has deeper meaning. I can say that, be- 
cause as Speaker your display of fair- 
ness and consideration to the House 
membership on both sides of the aisle 
was essentia] in order to merit the re- 
spect and praise which minority Mem- 
bers are expressing for the Recorp today. 

Mr. Speaker, in honoring you today, I 
cannot help but recall the kindness and 
humility which you have always dis- 
played when such qualities were appro- 
priate. 

On other occasions, you demonstrated 
your great eloquence, firmness, and per- 
suasive qualities. 

On many issues, Mr. Speaker, you 
have subordinated partisan interests in 
support of positions of statesmanship. 

Mr. Speaker, you have been the Speak- 
er of this House during the entire 8 years 
of my experience here. These are among 
the most precious years of my life and 
among the most colorful and dramatic 
years in the history of our Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, I have prized your 
friendship, your confidence, and your as- 
sistance. In attesting to your greatness 
and your contributions of leadership and 
service, I add this expression of gratitude 
for having served here in this House of 
Representatives with you. 

Mr. Speaker. Mrs. McClory joins me 
in extending every good wish for health 
and happiness to you and to Mrs. Mc- 
Cormack in the years to come. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to join with the rest of my col- 
leagues in expressing my deep apprecia- 
tion for having had the opportunity of 
serving in the House of Representatives 
while the Honorable JoHN W. McCor- 
MACK served as its Speaker. 

There are many good things that can 
be said about Mr. McCormack. For one 
thing, he had a superb grasp of legisla- 
tive proceedings, always acting to un- 
tangle procedural knots that developed 
and to keep the legislative events mov- 
ing smoothly and swiftly. For another 
thing, he had an exceptional under- 
standing of the ramifications of legisla- 
tion, and he always had an accurate 
measure of the breadth and depth of a 
bill. He also had a facility for debate 
which everyone admired. 

But as he was a skilled craftsman in 
his legislative workshop, so was he a 
total human being, having a great ca- 
pacity for fairness and understanding. 
As he managed the affairs of the House, 
he always gave every Member a fair 
chance to be heard, for he believed that 
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the best legislation was that kind which 
flowed from a dynamic interchange of 
views. 

Mr. McCormack always contended 
that the greatest service anyone could 
perform was service for one’s country. 
He excelled in this regard, setting up a 
standard for other public-conscious per- 
sons to follow in the future. 

Undoubtedly history will record him 
as one of the foremost Speakers in the 
House of Representatives, both for his 
talent and his service. In this respect, 
he has become a legend in his own time. 

The House of Representatives will not 
be quite the same legislative chamber 
when Joun W. McCormack leaves the 
Speaker’s chair. It is a better Chamber, 
however, because of his occupancy of that 
chair. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I know that my words today will in no 
way match those of my distinguished 
colleagues, but after all their words, as 
true and as deserving as they might be, 
are not the words of respect for you, 
our Speaker Jonn McCormack, that I 
find in my heart. Let me not be mis- 
understood, because I would like to adopt 
the words of those of my colleagues who 
preceded me as my own, and to add 
what follows now from my mouth as 
words truly from my heart. 

You, Mr. McCormack, are a great man. 
I have been privileged to observe your 
conduct during the time that I have been 
in the Congress. You, Mr. Speaker, are 
a dedicated American, and an American 
that all Americans should appreciate. 

You have said on occasion that when 
you leave the Speaker’s chair to speak on 
the floor that you always acknowledged 
your dedication to your country and to 
your party, but you said you hoped that 
you would always sit in the Speaker’s 
chair fairly and impartially. This you 
have done, Mr. Speaker; you are indeed 
a fair and honest man. 

I am not a true veteran of the House 
as compared to many but since I was 
sworn in by you in January 1967, you 
have always treated me as an equal. You 
have encouraged me, like you have 
others, to work in a manner to earn the 
respect of, not only my constituents at 
home, but of my colleagues in the House 
as well. 

Mr. McCormack, your record of big 
accomplishments, as a Member of the 
Congress and as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, is well documented. 
Few, if any Americans, have a greater 
record of service to God and Country 
than you. Few, if any Americans, could 
have accepted the responsibility placed 
upon you in the outstanding manner 
that you have. 

But it is not only the big things you 
did that made you a great person. No; 
it is because you are a kind man and 
never forget the little things, such as 
remembering a birthday or someone 
who is ill. I remember shortly after I 
came to the House that I went to the 
hospital with a serious throat infection. 
You did not have to, since I am a Re- 
publican and you are a Democrat, but 
you came to the hospital to see me. No, 
Mr. Speaker, you did not have to, but 
you did and I was grateful. 
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I am indeed grateful that I had the 
honor and pleasure of serving with you. 
I am even more grateful that I had the 
chance to get to know you. 
may God bless 


Mr. 
always. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
had many proud moments in the House 
during my short 8 years here when our 
great Speaker has risen to great heights 
of statesmanship and parliamentary 
wisdom. 

One great, proud moment for me and 
for my mother was the occasion of her 
meeting her fellow “down-easter” in the 
Speaker’s chambers a year ago. 

And it was a proud moment for me, 
also, some months ago, when, after hear- 
ing members of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation rally to the Speaker’s defense over 
some newspaper comment over an ex- 
traneous and irrelevant matter. I took 
pen in hand to say to him that no one 
ever need rise to his defense, that his 
outstanding record would always speak 
for his greatness and nobility of char- 
acter. 

The bad that men do lives after them, 
and the good is interred with their bones. 

It is so fitting and deserving that this 
great American public servant can hear 
from us with satisfaction the high esteem 
and fondness which we hold for him, 
that he can carry with him to his retire- 
ment a sense of fulfillment in a job so 
well done and that cheer and comfort 
which comes from the sincere profes- 
sions of love and brotherhood of his 
colleagues. 

When I have retired from the Con- 
gress, one of my satisfactions will be in 
being able to say “I served with him.” 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, no 
person in this Congress has been treated 
more kindly and more fairly than I have 
been by Speaker McCormack. I cannot 
begin to express my gratitude to him for 
giving me the breadth of opportunity to 
serve which he has given me. 

All of us will miss you, Mr. Speaker. 
I join with all of the rest in thanking you 
for your service to our country and 
this body, and I wish you and Mrs. 
McCormack the happiest retirement. 

Mr. NATCHER,. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to add my words 
of tribute to one of this country’s out- 
standing public servants, the Honorable 
Joun W. McCormack of the Ninth Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts, 
who came to Congress 42 years ago in the 
70th Congress following a splendid ca- 
reer in the Massachusetts State Legis- 
lature. 

When history records the story of 
JOHN W. McCormack’s tenure in the 
Congress which will end with his service 
as Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, the highest honor that can come to 
a Member of either House of the Con- 
gress as a whole, it will state that he 
served as chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Astronautics and Space Explo- 
ration. After the Soviet Union succeeded 
in placing Sputnik I in orbit on October 
4, 1957, a select committee composed of 
13 Members of the House and 13 Mem- 
bers of the Senate was named and after 
conducting hearings for a period of 1 
year prepared and passed through the 


Speaker, you 
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House and the Senate the legislation 
creating the Space Agency and shortly 
thereafter the necessary resolution set- 
ing up the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

On the initial select committee we had 
seven members on the Democratic side 
composed of JOHN W.. McCormack, 
chairman, together with Representatives 
Overton Brooks, Brooks Hays, Leo W. 
O’Brien, Lee METCALF, WILLIAM H. 
NATCHER, and B. F. Sisk. On the Repub- 
lican side we had as the ranking mi- 
nority member, the Honorable Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., together with Represent- 
atives LESLIE C. Arenps, Gordon L., 
McDonough, James G. Fulton, Kenneth 
B. Keating, and GERALD R. FORD, 

Mr. Speaker, again I want to say that, 
in addition to having served a long and 
honorable record in the Congress, his- 
tory will indeed record the fact that one 
of the outstanding assignments per- 
formed by JoHN W. McCormack during 
his entire tenure in political life was 
when he served in his important capacity 
on this particular select committee. 

The chairman of the Select Committee 
on Astronautics and Space Exploration 
in the Senate was Lyndon B. Johnson 
who, at that time, was the majority 
leader. 

Mr. Speaker, I do appreciate having 
this opportunity to pay my respects to 
one who has served so long both as a 
majority leader and Speaker during 
many of the most crucial and momen- 
tous years of our Nation’s history. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
let this occasion pass without adding my 
deep-felt appreciation for the leadership 
and friendship provided by our beloved 
Speaker, JOHN McCormack. In a quarter 
of century of service in this body, I have 
known many men with many viewpoints. 
My friendship in each case was not de- 
termined on the basis of whether they 
agreed or disagreed with me. I look for 
other qualities in them by which to judge 
their work. 

Today, I feel it is a privilege, yet per- 
sonally a sad occasion for me, to join 
with other Members in paying tribute 
to a man whose intellectual and personal 
qualities stamp him as one of the truly 
great men of this generation. 

Anyone who can pass the constant 
scrutiny of his constituents and of his 
colleagues in this body as Speaker 
McCormack has consistently done must 
have a capacity for leadership. He has 
steadfastly put his country above his 
party; he has exercised the prerogatives 
of his high office in a manner that shows 
his devotion to the traditions of this 
great body. 

His departure from this Chamber will 
leave a void that no other man can fill. 
I can only wish him the best of every- 
thing in his remaining years. 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, Speaker JoHN McCormack has always 
been close to Texas and Texans. It was 
my privilege to serve in this Congress 
with Sam Rayburn as Speaker and JOHN 
McCormack as majority leader. They 
were a team. They were not only a team 
in their official capacity, but one could 
observe the personal friendship which 
existed between them. The House of Rep- 
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resentatives operated under these .two 
like a well oiled and highly tuned ma- 
chine. 

From a personal standpoint I have had 
years of warm and valued friendship with 
Speaker McCormack. 

I trust that in your retirement, Mr. 
Speaker, you and Mrs. McCormack will 
find a quiet and peaceful happiness and 
that you may enjoy good health for years 
to come. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues today in grateful ap- 
preciation for the great leadership of 
Speaker McCormack through the many 
years of his dedicated service to our 
country. In doing so, I also pay tribute 
to his beloved wife, who has been a part 
of the team which our country loves and 
is deeply grateful for. Few people in his- 
tory have had the responsibilities of our 
Speaker, and he has met these responsi- 
bilities with courage and optimism, in 
a way that has made our country, and 
in fact the world, a better place in which 
to live. All of us are grateful. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the keenest judges of character that I 
know is my wife, June, who has been my 
partner in life for 26 years. 

I have never known her to misplace 
her confidence in or to misjudge the 
character of, a man or woman whom she 
got to know well—although some might 
say her judgment slipped considerably 
when she agreed to become Mrs. Ed- 
mondson. 

This is preliminary, Mr. Speaker, to 
saying that my wife has long contended 
that Jonn McCormack, of Massachusetts, 
is one of the finest men she has ever 
met—and Mrs. McCormack is one of the 
loveliest and most gracious women she 
has ever known. 

In this judgment I wholeheartedly 
concur. 

Speaker McCormack, from the day in 
1953 when I first met him, has been a 
strong friend, a wise counselor, and a 
constant inspiration. I am sure that 
many, many thousands of Americans 
who have known this great Boston pa- 
triot will agree with me in the judgment 
that Jounn McCormack is one of the truly 
great Americans of the 20th century. 

The House of Representatives, and 
the Nation, are stronger and better in 
many ways because of the leadership, 
vision, courage, and ability of JOHN 
McCormack, of Massachusetts. 

It has been a great privilege to be as- 
sociated in the House of Representatives 
with Jonn McCormack. It is an even 
greater privilege—one of the greatest of 
my life—to know and be warmed by the 
friendship of this good man. 

To Joun McCormack, and to his lovely 
lady, I extend the heartfelt appreciation 
and best wishes of the Edmondson 
family. 

May the years ahead be years of beauty 
and of peace. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, my words 
today shall be simple and short, but 
boundless. 

One of the treasures of my 30 years 
service in Congress is the reflection that 
I can call JoHN McCormack my friend. 
What else can I say now or at any time 
but that JOHN McCormack was a man of 
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deep devotion and love for his wife and 
his country. 

Who among us is not better for hav- 
ing been privileged to walk in his shadow? 
To all the elaborate phrases, to all the 
superlatives, to all the hyperboles, to all 
the tributes, to all the accolades, I can 
only say, truly deserved, truly earned, 
truly merited. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to support this resolution pay- 
ing tribute to the life and service of 
Speaker JOHN McCormack. Since I first 
came to the House in 1959, I have felt 
that Jonn McCormack was a friend as 
well as the leader of our party in our 
Chamber. 

His life has been one of devotion to 
his principles and he has lived in a re- 
strained and ascetic way that has been 
the wonder of many people in this self- 
indulgent age. His personal pleasures 
have been few and simple and his virtues 
have been many. Perhaps his greatest 
virtue has been that of loyalty. This has 
been demonstrated in his loyalty and 
love for his wife and his family con- 
nections and in his fierce devotion to 
the Democratic Party and to the church 
of which he is a member. 

His support has always been open and 
courageous and energetic and he can take 
credit for playing a prominent role in the 
social legislation of the New Deal days 
which have since become a landmark in 
the history of this country. He also 
played a prominent role in helping the 
country prepare for World War II, and 
his lifelong devotion to the cause of re- 
ligious and racial tolerance and his work 
to protect minorities from persecution 
and discrimination have been note- 
worthy. 

A man of honor, a man of courage, and 
a loyal friend. What more can one say 
of any individual? 

I am happy to pay my tribute to JOHN 
McCormack and to support the corpo- 
rate action of the House in this resolu- 
tion which we consider today. 

Mr. CORDOVA. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
honor and pleasure to participate in ac- 
knowledging and applauding the leader- 
ship of our Speaker, JOHN McCormack, 
who has become second in length of serv- 
ice in that distinguished capacity only 
to the great Sam Rayburn. 

Although I am yet a beginner in legis- 
lative public service, I fee] indebted to our 
Speaker for his understanding of the 
problems I have faced, for his counsel 
and for the generous and ready cooper- 
ation that he and his well-trained staff 
have extended whenever it was needed. 

More than appreciate this assistance, 
so important to a freshman Member of 
Congress, I am deeply grateful for it. 
Moreover, I am confident that herein lie 
at least some of the qualities of JOHN 
McCormack which have made him a 
respected leader and a persuasive one. 

I join, therefore, with enthusiasm and 
esteem in saluting him as a man and 
acclaiming his record in the service of 
our country. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in 3 days you will have served 
longer continuously as Speaker of the 
House than any other man in American 
history. 
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That record is an indication of the 
high esteem in which you are held by the 
people who know you best, the men who 
serve with you here in the Congress. 

During your service as minority whip, 
majority leader, and as Speaker of the 
House, this Nation has seen the greatest 
record of progressive legislation of any 
time in the Nation’s history. 

JOHN McCormack has led the fights 
that produced medicare, aid to educa- 
tion, civil rights legislation, antipoverty 
programs. Programs of foreign assist- 
ance, such as the Marshall plan, NATO, 
Food for Peace, and the Peace Corps, 
exist only because he believed in them 
and worked for them. 

This Nation is greater because JoHN 
McCormack has served it so well. The 
good of the Nation was always his guide 
to action. JoHN McCormack came from 
a tradition that put public service in an 
honored position, for it meant just that. 
He who could help his fellow man was 
fortunate. For our beloved Speaker, the 
people were what mattered. He wanted 
to accomplish that which would help 
those people who did not share fully in 
the wealth of this great Nation. 

JoHN McCormack’s work was always 
directed toward that goal of allowing all 
the people of this Nation to share equal- 
ly and fully in our society. 

Our Speaker is a man of great love for 
humanity and for the liberties and rights 
of this Nation. He is a man of absolute 
integrity and honesty, and whose sense 
of duty is perhaps greater than any I 
have ever seen. 

All the good of our Nation has accom- 
plished in the last 30 years has been 
due to his dedication, his perseverance, 
and his love of his fellow man. 

Because JoHN McCormack loves his 
fellow men he has made America a bet- 
ter place in which to live. He has en- 
riched the quality of American life. 

I have been privileged to call JOHN 
McCormack my friend. He is my leader 
and I am thankful for his tutelage and 
his help, 

JoHN McCormack knows that this Na- 
tion is indebted to him for his great serv- 
ice. But I know, that he does not care 
for plaudits or honors, his satisfaction 
comes from seeing the good he has ac- 
complished. Our beloved, Speaker, I 
think, is pleased not by praise, but by 
knowing that for millions of people, he 
has made life better and more worth liv- 
ing. In reality, there can be no greater 
reward. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I feel so inad- 
equate and shallow when I try to think 
of proper words that would adequately 
describe your life and service here today. 

As I have sat by your side all after- 
noon and listened to these beautiful and 
highly deserved tributes, I think one 
thing stands out above all else and that 
is, Mr. Speaker, that every person has 
pointed out in glowing terms your love 
and dedication to your country, your 
family, and your fellow man. I know of 
no loftier heights to which one could as- 
pire than to reach that station in life. 
You not only have reached it, but have 
far surpassed it. 

When I came to Congress in 1955 as 
the youngest Member, you and the late 
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Speaker Rayburn, took me under your 
wing and gave me counsel and advice far 
beyond expectations. For whatever good 
I might have been to my district and my 
country, I owe much of it to you. 

In behalf of my family and my staff, I 
want to dedicate the following poem to 
you, entitled “The Bridge Builder”: 

THE BRIDGE BUILDER 

I saw an old man going down a lone high- 
way, when he came to the evening cold and 
gray. To a Chasm, vast, deep, and wide—the 
old man crossed over to the other side. When 
safe on the other side the old man turned 
back to build a bridge to span the tide, Ol’ 
man, said a fellow pilgrim near, you are 
wasting your strength with building here, 
your ending may come with the passing of 
the day, you may never again come this 
Wway—you’ve crossed the chasm vast and 
deep and wide, why build you this bridge 
on the other side. He lifted his old gray 
head—good friend down the path I have 
come, he said, there follows after me today 
a youth whose feet must pass this way— 
he too must cross in the twilight dim— 
good friend, I am building this bridge for 
him. 


Mr. Speaker, you have built so many 
bridges in your 42-year career that it 
would be impossible for me to enumerate 
them here today. You have built bridges 
both in national emergencies and in 
peacetime progress. Every American lives 
freer and has a better way of life because 
of you. 

Speaking personally and for the 487,- 
000 I represent in southern Illinois, we 
love you and want to say “A job well 
done.” We wish for you and Mrs. McCor- 
mack the best of health and happiness in 
the years to come. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, today we 
have most appropriately set aside some 
time for this great body to honor you 
personally and your 42 years of service 
in the congress of the United States. 

I speak first from the point of view 
of a four-term Member of the House who 
has served totally under your Speaker- 
ship. For this privilege I am highly hon- 
ored. Also, I am deeply appreciative of 
your courtesies, your fairness, and your 
assistance. Your leadership has been ap- 
parent, it has been dynamic and mean- 
ingful to all of us who have served with 
you either in the majority or in the mi- 
nority. 

Today, I also speak as the chairman of 
the National Committee of one of our 
great political parties. The rules of the 
House have been designed to enhance 
the effectiveness of the two-party sys- 
tem. The rights and interests of a minor- 
ity, wherever it exists, are the basic trust- 
eeship of this great institution, the House 
of Representatives. Your keen aware- 
ness of this trusteeship, the fairness with 
which you have administered the re- 
sponsibilities of your office, and your 
deep understanding of the purpose of 
the legislative branch has mean a great 
deal to us Republicans who have worked 
with you in an effort to bring a better 
life for people throughout this land. 

In a personal way may I extend heart- 
felt best wishes to you and Mrs. McCor- 
mack as you bring to a close a long and 
productive career in public life. I hope 
that the years of your retirement are 
many and that they are healthful and 
rewarding, for they are richly deserved. 
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Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to join in support of the pending reso- 
lution and applaud the majority and mi- 
nority floor leaders for giving the House 
the opportunity to note this important 
event. This fine man, JOHN McCormack, 
deserves the gratitude of his party, his 
State, and his country. Few men have 
had the privilege of serving this country 
through such a long sweep of history. 
And throughout that service he has been 
tenacious and resourceful in fighting for 
those goals in which he believed. While 
I have had a few differences of opinion 
with our distinguished Speaker, I have 
never had anything but praise for his 
exemplary fairness, his keen mind, his 
integrity, his kindness toward his col- 
leagues, and his devotion to duty. 

I know he will especially enjoy the re- 
maining months of his speakership as 
he receives the praise and commendation 
of the Nation. I wish for him and Mrs. 
McCormack the best of everything in 
the years ahead. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to add 
my voice to the many of my colleagues 
paying tribute to one of the most pro- 
gressive and effective Speakers ever to 
lead the House of Representatives in its 
181-year history, the Honorable JoHN W. 
MCCORMACK. 

He has served this body more than 40 
years, and has been one of its elected 
leaders for more than 30—as majority 
whip, majority leader and finally 


Speaker. His election in 1962 marked the 
beginning of a new era of effectiveness 
for the House of Representatives as a 


progressive governmental body. Under 
his courageous leadership some of the 
most difficult national problems were 
faced and great pieces of legislation were 
the product: The Civil Rights Act of 
1964, the Voting Rights Act of 1965, The 
Consumer Credit Protection Act of 1967, 
and the list could go on and on. This 
most distinguished native son of Mas- 
sachusetts, which has produced so many 
of America’s greatest statesmen, has 
sensed the direction of this Nation and 
helped give life to its dreams of equality, 
justice, and self-fulfilment for each of 
its citizens. Five Presidents have sought 
him as a trusted adviser and junior 
Members of both the House and Senate 
have listened well to his learned coun- 
sel. He has often said: 

If I had a choice to be known either as 


a great man or a good man, I would choose to 
be known as a good man. 


I am sure that schoolchildren genera- 
tions from now will know Speaker JOHN 
W. McCormack as both good and great. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the late Speaker Sam Rayburn, whom 
we all loved and respected, exceeded the 
record of service as Speaker previously 
set by Henry Clay, there was deep pride 
among all of the Members of the House 
in his great achievement. Few of us ex- 
pected to see the Clay record broken a 
second time in our congressional life- 
times, because it had stood for so many 
decades until Mr. Sam reached and ex- 
ceeded it. 

Now we are privileged in having a 
Speaker who has duplicated the Ray- 
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burn feat of exceeding the Clay record, 
and it is particularly proper that the 
honor should fall to the successor to Sam 
Rayburn as Speaker of the House, the 
Honorable JoHN W. McCormack—a 
worthy successor, indeed, to Sam Ray- 
burn in all respects. 

Mr. Speaker, the Office of Speaker is 
the most important in our Republic next 
to the Presidency. The Speaker makes 
democracy function in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which is the bastion of our 
democratic system. It is a position of 
great power, and also of great opportu- 
nity. Speaker Joun W. McCormack has 
filled that mighty office with dignity, 
with courage, with effectiveness, and 
with grace. He has brought added honor 
to a most honorable position of public 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend to you and to 
your beloved wife my warmest personal 
congratulations on this historic mile- 
stone in a great congressional career— 
one which has not only spanned a great 
era in our history but which has contrib- 
uted immeasurably, and monumentally, 
to the great achievements of that era. 
Congressman JoHN W. McCormack of 
Massachusetts has been, throughout his 
service in this body, an undaunted and 
courageous leader of liberal thought and 
action, and I stress the word action. 

No Speaker has ever done as much for 
each individual Member of this body, on 
both sides of the aisle. And no man has 
ever been higher in our esteem. I am 
deeply grateful to our Speaker for help- 
ing me find a home in the House—mak- 
ing me feel a part of one of the greatest 
instruments of government ever devised. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that I speak for all of the House when 
I say that it genuinely saddens me to 
learn that Speaker Joun W. McCormack 
will not be with us next year. 

When I first came to Congress in 1944 
Mr. McCormack was already an accom- 
plished legislator and a proven con- 
gressional leader. Over the years since 
then he has become my close and per- 
sonal friend, and he has always been 
generous in his help and counsel. I 
shall miss his presence. 

During 40 and more years in the House 
of Representatives JOHN MCCORMACK 
has consistently worked for what he 
likes to call “progressive” legislation— 
legislation with direction, purpose, and 
effectiveness, legislation which has bene- 
fited every member of this country. 

There is no need to describe in detail 
the legislative accomplishments of Mr. 
McCormack, because the statutes are 
full of his achievements, and almost 
every piece of important legislation since 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New Deal 
bears the imprint of his efforts. 

On Friday of this week Speaker Mc- 
Cormack will have served as Speaker 
continuously for almost 84% years, long- 
er than any other Speaker in the his- 
tory of this body, and for a longer total 
time than any other man except for his 
friend, the late Sam Rayburn. 

The true measure of his leadership as 
Speaker can be found in the respect ac- 
corded him on both sides of the aisle. 
He has always been unswervingly fair 
and impartial as Speaker, and for that 
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he has rightfully earned our respect and 
admiration. 

All his other achievements notwith- 
standing, however, I believe Mr. Mc- 
CorMAcK’s greatest achievement is that 
he has lived the life he believes in. His 
utter devotion to his wife, to his faith, 
and to his duties as legislator and 
Speaker is known to all of us. Through- 
out his years of service in Congress he 
has set an example of integrity to belief 
that few will accomplish, and none will 
forget. 

Because of his example, his fairness, 
integrity, and untiring efforts, he has 
been a man whose counsel and whose re- 
spect we have sought, and it is hard to 
say more or better about a man than 
that. 

Mr. McCormack has often said: 

If I had a choice to be known either as 
a great man or a good man, I would choose 
to be known as a good man, 


He is both, and we shall miss JOHN 
W. McCormack. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a warm and nostalgic feeling that I join 
in this tribute to Speaker Jonn McCor- 
MACK. 

As a Man and as a boy, I have known 
Speaker McCormack to be a good friend 
and a wise counselor. 

During the time of my late father’s 
service in the House of Representatives, 
he worked closely with his colleague and 
friend Congressman McCormack in be- 
half of the many great legislative ac- 
complishments of the 1930’s, the 1940’s, 
and the early 1950's. 

Speaker McCormack has an unequaled 
record in support of progressive and 
compassionate legislative accomplish- 
ment. He has moved forward with the 
times and he has not waivered in his 
dedication to social and economic justice. 

He came to the House of Representa- 
tives during the course of the 70th Con- 
gress and the people of Boston have 
wisely returned him to the House in each 
Congress since that time. He has repaid 
the trust of his constituents many times 
over and has won recognition through- 
out the United States as an outstanding 
legislative leader. 

Despite his many obligations as Speak- 
er of the House- of Representatives, 
Speaker McCormack always found time 
to take a personal interest in each Mem- 
ber of the House and to extend to each 
of us kindness and courtesy. 

I have great respect and affection for 
Speaker McCormack and he shall leave 
a great void in the House when he steps 
down from the Speaker's chair. We all 
shall miss Jonn McCormack when the 
9ist Congress draws to a close. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
particular personal privilege and pleas- 
ure to join with the Members here this 
afternoon in congratulating my Massa- 
chusetts colleague, the Honorable JoHN 
W. McCormack, on this special occasion 
marking his continuous occupation of the 
Speaker’s chair longer than any other 
person in our history and in acclaiming 
him as one of the greatest Speakers and 
legislative leaders of our time. 

Since 1928, which may be currently re- 
membered as the eve of another great 
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crisis in our country, the heart, the voice, 
and the hand of JoHN McCormack has 
been infiuentially associated with the ad- 
vance and adoption of every substantial 
legislative measure for social progress 
that has occurred from that time to this 
day. 
Through these years, and by virtue of 
his recognized character and integrity, 
diligence and dedication, competency, 
and compassion, he was consistently en- 
dorsed by his party colleagues for pro- 
gressive positions of legislative responsi- 
bility and leadership up to the third most 
powerful and important office in the 
U.S. Government. 

JoHN McCormack has spent the great- 
est part of his long and stalwart life in 
public service of his country and com- 
monwealth. Few men or women will ever 
approach and none could ever surpass 
the tremendous contribution his personal 
devotion, talents, and leadership have 
made toward improving the quality of 
life for his fellow Americans and, indeed, 
for untold millions of people throughout 
this distressed world. 

The great achievements of his legis- 
lative knowledge and leadership are in- 
delibly written upon the brightest pages 
of our legislative history and they will 
shine there forever as a glorious tribute 
to the genius of Speaker JoHN W. 
McCorMACK. 

However, to those of us who have been 
privileged to serve with him through 
these past several years, it is the human 
qualities of the man, JOHN McCormack, 
that have endeared him to us most. His 
personal kindness, tolerance, encourage- 
ment, ever-ready willingness to be of 
assistance in particular difficulties, his 
sympathy with and understanding of 
personal concerns of others, his ap- 
proachableness, in a word, his demon- 
stration of brotherhood to all his fellow 
Members irrespective of party affiliation, 
has earned him the lasting admiration 
and respect of every individual who has 
ever occupied a chair in this Chamber 
during the tenure of Joun W. Mc- 
CORMACK. 

That is why, although we understand 
the reasons he has given, with character- 
istic courage and abstraction, for leaving 
the speakership and this Hous¢, we are, 
nevertheless, deeply saddened at the 
contemplation of the tremendous loss his 
going will mean to this Nation, to his 
State, to this House, and to those of us 
who have been privileged to serve here 
with him. 

In announcing his intention to close 
his public career at the end of this ses- 
sion the Speaker said that— 

Mrs. McCormack and I have been looking 
forward to a period of rest and relaxation 
for some years. 


No two persons in the world have ever 
been more deserving of “a period of rest 
and relaxation” and, as we salute this 
great man today, I know our prayers are 
joined in appeal to the good Lord to be- 
stow every blessing, throughout a long 
and fruitful period of “rest and relaxa- 
tion,” upon Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
McCormack, when Speaker McCormack 
departs this House later this year. 
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Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join my colleagues in saluting 
the long and distinguished service of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, our re- 
spected Speaker of the House, Jonn W. 
MCCORMACK. 

It has been my privilege to serve in 
the Congress for nearly 14 years, and 
while this comprises only a brief span in 
the public life of JOHN McCormack it 
has been more than ample enough time 
to come to know him as an eminently 
fair and dedicated Member of this body. 
His service to his country has been more 
than long. It has been devoted. It has 
been effective and patriotic. A strong 
adversary for the causes he has sup- 
ported and for the party which he has 
served so well, Speaker McCormack has 
demonstrated time and again his consid- 
eration for all Members in the Chamber 
regardless of which side of the aisle they 
are on. This is the true test of the 
speakership. In this he has attained 
one of the highest ideals of our repre- 
sentative form of government. 

Speaker McCormack’s accomplish- 
ments and the long list of honors that he 
has received are a matter of record. To- 
day I wish to express publicly my own 
personal appreciation for the courtesies 
and kindnesses that the Speaker has ex- 
tended to me and to assure him of the 
maximum high regard with which he is 
held. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have had the rare privilege of meeting 
and becoming acquainted with great men 
of history and I include in that category 
with great pride Speaker JOHN McCor- 
macK. Mrs. Cunningham and I also had 
the privilege of meeting Mr. and Mrs. 
McCormack at a White House reception 
during the Presidency of the late John 
Kennedy. Our prayers are with the 
Speaker and Mrs. McCormack and their 
host of friends in the hope that this be- 
loved woman will regain her health. 

The speaker before me (Mr. O’Hara) 
mentioned something which struck home 
to me, and that is when we leave the 
Congress can we look back upon legisla- 
tion which we authored and which be- 
came law. One such case was the major 
breakthrough of a bill I had worked on 
for many years having to do with the 
stoppage of filth moving through the 
mails. This was a difficult piece of legis- 
lation because of the various constitu- 
tional and other obstacles involved. But 
I consulted with our beloved Speaker in 
order that this legislation might be passed 
by the House of Representatives. He was 
most kind and helpful to me and due to 
his efforts this bill did pass the House 
and finally the Senate and it became 
law and was recently upheld by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

I cite this example as one way of say- 
ing to my fellow Members that the 
Speaker is helpful and when legislation 
is presented which will benefit the coun- 
try, no partisanship is involved so far as 
he is concerned. 

I have a poem which has always been 
before me and which I have taken com- 
fort in, and I know it would apply to this 
great and good man. It is a poem I know 
you are all familiar with, and it reads: 
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I shall pass through this world but once. 

If, therefore, there be any kindness I can 
show 

Or any good thing I can do, let me do it now. 

Let me not defer it or neglect it, 

For I shall not pass this way again. 


This great and good man, our beloved 
Speaker McCormack, has done this great 
good as embodied in this famous poem. 
Mrs. Cunningham and I wish him and 
Mrs. McCormack many years of happi- 
ness and good health. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said with much truth that the 
hours of a wise man are lengthened by 
his ideas. On this historic occasion, I 
am honored to join with our distin- 
guished majority leader, Mr. CARL AL- 
BERT, in paying tribute to such a wise 
man—a man whose hours have been 
lengthened by the force and strength of 
his ideas, our beloved Speaker, the Hon- 
orable JoHN McCormack. 

With the convening of this legislative 
day, Mr. McCormack has continuously 
served longer as Speaker than any of his 
respected predecessors. We, his colleagues 
in the House, and this entire Nation are 
the happy benefactors. Expressing what 
I know is the sentiment of the entire 
Fourth District of Wisconsin, I am hon- 
ored to join in this resolution and there- 
by express congratulations to Speaker 
MCCORMACK. 

Only last Wednesday, on the occasion 
of his announcement not to seek reelec- 
tion in deference to his beloved wife, Mr. 
McCormack perhaps most accurately ex- 
pressed the basic outlook which has guid- 
ed him during his 42 years as a Member 
of the House and the last 8 as Speaker: 


I have tried to be kind and I have tried to 
be decent to people. 


Certainly during the 22 years which 
it has been my privilege to work with 
Mr. McCormack, he has in all ways and 
at all times lived up to that self-imposed 
principle of life. The wisdom and ability 
which he has shared with us daily these 
many years will be sorely missed, Our 
sense of loss can be mellowed only by 
the hope that even in retirement he will 
periodically come back among those who 
love and respect him. 

The record he sets today of serving 

as Speaker of the House for the longest 
continuous period of time in the history 
of the United States may some day be 
exceeded. Never to be excelled, however, 
is the love which he holds for this coun- 
try and this House—both of whom he 
has served with selfless dedication. 
_ The office Speaker McCormack holds 
is one of honor and its title has and al- 
ways will be respected. However, titles of 
honor have not as such added to his 
worth since he is himself an honor to 
his title. 

I join with all his colleagues and his 
many friends and admirers in wishing 
him and Mrs. McCormack continued 
happiness and good health for many 
years to come. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I consider it 
a high privilege to be able to join in this 
salute to you today. As president of the 
Republican 90th Club, I speak for some 
45 Members of the House who deeply ap- 
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preciate your great fairness as presiding 
officer of this august body since our ar- 
rival here in January of 1967. There has 
been no occasion when any of us sought 
recognition from the Chair that you have 
not granted it- with courtesy and respect. 

Complete fairness and determination 
to protect the rights of the individual 
Member are the hallmarks by which you 
are known, and no matter how embroiled 
in debate the House might find itself, 
your unfailing capacity to maintain dig- 
nity and decorum through courteous and 
correct example has brought distinction 
to this body. 

Amere handful of legislators have ever 
served in this Chamber as long as you 
have, and no American has served here 
with greater dedication or distinction. 

These final two terms which the 90th 
Club has shared with you are not a very 
substantial part of your long tenure of 
more than 42 years. But we are all very 
fortunate to have arrived upon the leg- 
islative scene in time to be able to say 
proudly that we were among those who 
served under one of the greatest of 
Speakers, JoHN W. McCormick of Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. Speaker, we wish you and 
Mrs. McCormack the best of everything 
as you approach the end of your dis- 
tinguished legislative career. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I join my col- 
leagues in the worthy tribute being paid 
this afternoon to our beloved and re- 
spected Speaker and colleague, the Hon- 
orable JoHN W. McCormack. 

For almost 28 years it has been my 
pleasure to serve here with Speaker 
McCormack during which time he has 
been my floor leader, my whip and my 
Speaker. In each capacity he has served 
energetically, with earnestness, distinc- 
tion and fairness. 

He has been the spearhead to passage 
of scores of pieces of lasting legislation 
benefiting peoples of all segments of this 
Nation. As Members sometimes find 
themselves, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts and I have not always been in 
full agreement; but when we were not in 
agreement, nothing personal came be- 
tween us. It is. this spirit in which he 
has worked with all of his colleagues in 
this great legislative body. I have always 
appreciated the privilege he accorded me 
of counseling with him regarding nu- 
merous matters of interest to my people, 
to my. State and to me personally. 

Speaker McCormack has not only been 
a powerful. force in the activities of the 
House of Representatives, but he has 
been just as forceful in the activities of 
his. political party. Throughout the 
years he has strongly supported and led 
the nominees of his party to the heights 
of political success. 

As one possessed. of a keen mind, a 
strong body, a powerful debater and a 
winning personality, historians will re- 
cord the career of JOHN McCormack in 
this body as that of a truly great leader 
of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been a pleasure to 
serve here with you. I have greatly ap- 
preciated your friendship, your cour- 
tesies, and your counsel. I look forward 
to serving out the remainder of this, 
your final, term in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. And when you and your be- 
loved wife retire to your home in your 
great Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
I trust that each of you will enjoy good 
health and the most comfortable and 
pleasant retirement possible. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to join today in paying 
tribute to our beloved Speaker, the Hon- 
orable JoHN W. McCormack, who has an- 
nounced that he will retire from Con- 
gress at the close of the present session. 

My relationship with Speaker McCor- 
MACK dates back to my earliest days as 
a Member of Congress, in January 1965. 
From the very beginning, I found him 
to be a warm and wonderful human 
being, always willing to take time out 
to counsel and advise me as a newcomer 
to Congress. During the years, I never 
found him wanting. 

On several occasions, during my an- 
nual local officials conferences here in 
Washington, he has taken the time to 
come and speak to my officials, when 
others were too busy. At other times, 
when friends and supporters have hon- 
ored me at various functions, he has 
come forward and lent prestige through 
his attendance, and through his praise 
of my efforts in Congress. 

During his third of a century in Con- 
gress, and during his 8 years as Speaker 
of the House, Mr. McCormack has been 
in the forefront of every major battle for 
progressive legislation. He has held one 
of the most powerful offices in our Gov- 
ernment, but he has remained a humble 
man, never too busy or too important to 
lend a helping hand. 

Iam proud to have served in the 89th, 
$0th, and 91st Congresses under his 
leadership, and I am grateful to him for 
his advice, his counsel and his friendship. 

Mr. FUQUA, Mr. Speaker, your an- 
nouncement that you would not seek re- 
election to the House of Representatives 
represents a personal loss to each of the 
Members of this great body. 

Since you came here to complete an 
unexpired term in the 70th Congress you 
have observed history in the making, and 
you have made history. The service which 
you have rendered to our Nation in this 
body has made you a living legend in 
your own time. 

On a more personal note, I remember 
when I first came to the Congress nearly 
8 years ago and met with you in your 
office. No one could have been kinder nor 
more helpful than you were to me at that 
time. 

In talking with my colleagues since 
that time, so many of them have made 
the same statement. You have presided 
firmly and fairly in all of our delibera- 
tions and every Member of the House, no 
matter what his philosophy or party, 
knew that Jonn., W. McCormack would 
attempt to be fair and would protect the 
basic rights. of every Member of this 
great institution. 

There have been so many measures 
passed over the 22 terms in which you 
have served that it would take a book to 
list all of them. You have made a lasting 
imprint on this Nation and for all time 
to come the people of this great Nation 
will benefit from what you have accom- 
plished. 

Might I add another personal note and 
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tribute to Mrs. McCormack. Her health 
is of concern to all of us who admire and 
respect the two of you so much, I know 
full well that all you have accomplished 
has been made worthwhile because of 
the lovely lady who has shared this pro- 
ductive life with you. 

The House of Representatives will nev- 
er be the same to me without Joun W. 
McCormack as a Member. But, I know 
full well that your inspiration and guid- 
ance will stimulate me as long as I am 
permitted to serve our Nation as a Mem- 
ber of the Congress. 

You are one of the giants of our period 
of history and I will always proudly pro- 
claim that I had the privilege of serving 
with one of the truly great leaders in our 
Nation’s history. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
regret that we of the House of Repre- 
sentatives bid adieu to one of America’s 
great, the Honorable JOHN McCormack, 

JoHN McCormack has given longer 
continuous service than any other Speak- 
er, and, I might add, probably fairer con- 
tinuous service. Although we differed 
widely in our political philosophy, there 
has never been a time in his years of 
service that I might even feel that he did 
not treat me with the same respect and 
the same consideration that he treated 
any of those of his own party. 

JOHN McCormack will be listed among 
America’s great. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
how can a man summon the appropriate 
words to say what is in his heart when 
he thinks of a great man of whom he 
can say “he is my friend”? For 26 years 
JOHN McCormack has been my friend. 
It is evident from what so many Mem- 
bers have said here this afternoon that 
the warmth of the Speaker's character 
leaves us all with this feeling of closeness 
to him. 

I came to the Congress in January of 
1945. JOHN McCormack was already ma- 
jority leader. Yet he was as approachable 
to me, a new Member, as though I had 
been a veteran Member with long associ- 
ation with him. Quick to lend a helping 
hand and give guidance to younger 
Members, he was always to retain his 
policy of making himself available when 
his advice and counsel were sought. Un- 
der Jonn McCormack the door of the 
Speaker’s office was always open. 

Others have already reviewed the vigor 
of JOHN McCormack’s support of the 
legislative programs of the several ad- 
ministrations that came and went during 
his 42 years of service in the House of 
Representatives. During his tenure as 
majority leader and as Speaker more 
far-reaching and important legislation 
was enacted into law than during any 
other periods of our Nation’s history. 
He was always to be found on the side 
of the people, because early in life he 
identified himself with causes he believed 
necessary to preserve his country’s 
strength by guaranteeing the welfare of 
the people of the country. 

The resolution before us is to -give 
official recognition to Speaker McCor- 
mMaAcK’s long tenure as presiding officer 
of this body—a record for continuous 
service in the Speaker’s chair outdistanc- 
ing Henry Clay and Sam Rayburn. 

JoHN McCormack’s great strength lies 
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in his personal life. His dedication to his 
country and to his religious beliefs. Every 
Member of this House knows of his great 
devotion and love for his wife, Harriet. 

My wife, Garry, and I join in express- 
ing congratulations to the Speaker and 
we join in offering our prayers for Mrs. 
McCormack’s recovery. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to join in the many 
tributes being offered today to a noble 
American, Speaker JOHN MCCORMACK. 

When I first came to Congress in Jan- 
uary 1955, it was Majority Leader JOHN 
McCormack who helped me in my orien- 
tation and preparation for the legislative 
tasks ahead. With great patience and un- 
derstanding he provided candid counsel 
and advice. 

Fairness is the hallmark of Speaker 
JOHN McCormack’s leadership, Whether 
he agrees with an action or whether he 
opposes it, he always protects the right 
of a Member. His loyalty to the House 
of Representatives is second only to his 
loyalty to America. No other American 
outranks him in this dedication. 

My earnest hope is that Speaker and 
Mrs. McCormack may share many happy 
years in the knowledge that their con- 
structive contribution to America have 
earned them the loyalty, gratitude, and 
affection of millions of their fellow Amer- 
icans. There is no greater honor that can 
be paid to a citizen of our great country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a great sense of pride 
that I rise to give my enthusiastic sup- 
port to the resolution commending one 
of the most conscientious and dedicated 
public servants with whom I have served 
during my more than 30 years in public 
office. 

During his long tenure in the House of 
Representatives, Speaker JoHN W. Mc- 
Cormack has provided us with a shining 
example of fine representation not only 
to the people of the Ninth Congressional 
District of Massachusetts, but more im- 
portant, to all the people of this great 
Nation of ours. 

No one has been more faithful, more 
dedicated to his responsibilities in the 
House of Representatives than Speaker 
McCormack. His vision, his leadership, 
and his willingness to battle for that 
which he believed is responsible for some 
of the most progressive, humanitarian 
legislation this Nation has known. 

Speaker McCormack’s aggressive lead- 
ership during the long years he served 
as majority leader caused some to won- 
der when he became Speaker if he could 
shed his partisanship and be fair. Cer- 
tainly no one could haye been more fair, 
more just to all Members of the House of 
Representatives than the Speaker has 
been during the record period he has 
served us in that capacity. 

This is a sign of his greatness. 

Speaker McCormack is a man of the 
people, a man devoted to seeing that this 
world is a better place for his fellow man 
to live. 

I am proud to have been able to share, 
as a Member of the Congress, in his 
efforts to achieye this goal. 

Iam proud to have served with Speaker 
JOHN W. McCormack and I want to 
express my deep appreciation and the 
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appreciation of the people of the Second 
Congressional District of California for 
the assistance, counsel and guidance 
which he has given me during eleven and 
a half years I have been privileged to 
serve in the same legislative halls as he. 

Congratulations, Mr. Speaker, upon 
achieving a fine record of achievement as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
want to join with my colleagues who 
have spoken today about the Honorable 
JOHN W. McCormack. Previous Speakers 
have spoken about the length of service, 
the dedication to this country and her 
institutions, and the love and esteem 
which he has shown, especially for the 
House of Representatives. 

While mindful of his responsibilities 
to his own party as one of the great 
leaders of it, he has never failed to put 
first the welfare of our country. All of 
these attributes, coupled always with a 
deep religious motivation, made him in- 
deed one of the great leaders of our 
times. 

I wish Mrs. McCormack and him many 
happy retirement years. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, since it was 
my honor and privilege to become a 
Member of Congress in 1947, I have 
known many great Americans and many 
world statesmen, but I have never known 
one more dedicated and devoted to our 
country than Speaker Jonn W. McCor- 
MACK. Mr. McCormack is a great Demo- 
crat for which I respect and admire him, 
but above all, he is a great American. 

I first remember Mr. McCormack asa 
boy and as a young man from the news 
media, one who stood stanchly by the 
program of Franklin D. Roosevelt which 
brought the United States out of the de- 
pression and into a new era. Then I 
remember Speaker McCormack as & 
prophet crying in the wilderness of prop- 
aganda and confusion against the raving 
Hitler, Mussolini, and the war lords of 
Japan. If we had listened to JOHN 
McCorMaAck in the late 1930’s, I believe 
through strength we might have avoided 
the carnage, the destruction, and disas- 
ter of World War TI. 

Mr. Speaker, when I first came to the 
Congress in January 1947, it was my 
great privilege to meet Mr. McCormack 
as one of the minority leaders, along with 
Sam Rayburn, of that Congress. Imme- 
diately I admired, loved and respected 
Mr. McCorMAck as a partisan leader, yes, 
but more than that,.as a statesman who 
loved our Nation and who was dedicated 
to the preservation of those principles 
and ideals which made America great. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my. privilege 
to know many leaders of this era of world 
history including Winston Churchill, 
Douglas MacArthur, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Sam Ray- 
burn, Jimmy. Byrnes, and many others, 
but I believe when the final chapter of 
this era of world history.is written, JOHN 
W. McCorMacxk’s name will be enshrined 
not, only in the pages of history, but-in 
the hearts, affection, and love of the 
American people. He will be exalted and 
revered along with these other leaders 
of the free world. 

Mr. Speaker, I well remember appear- 
ing before the National Democratic Plat- 
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form Committee and being warned that 
we might not be heard with respect and 
decorum, but that I was confident and 
optimistic because I knew that Jonn Mc- 
Cormack was chairman of the platform 
committee. I well remember those whom 
I introduced being received with the ut- 
most courtesy and respect as long as 
JoHN McCormack was its chairman. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said of 
Mr. McCormack’s fidelity and love for 
Mrs. McCormack, for their family and 
friends. Much has been said of the 
Speaker's love for the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a great institution, but 
JoHN McCormack has also loved the 
American people—north, east, south, and 
west. Many have spoken of Andrew Jack- 
son as the typical American, or of Abra- 
ham Lincoln as the typical American, 
but Mr. Speaker, I believe more than any 
other, that Jonn McCormack, the Boston 
Irishman, best typifies the hopes and as- 
pirations and true patriotism of the 
American people. 

Mrs. Dorn, my family, and my constit- 
uents join me in wishing for Speaker 
McCormack and Mrs. McCormack much 
happiness and every success in the years 
ahead. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me to join with my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to you for the 
42 years you have spent in service to the 
House of Representatives and to these 
United States. 

Throughout those years, you have con- 
tinuously worked for the betterment of 
this Nation which you so dearly love. You 
have not only been a representative of 
all the people but have been a leader in 
fostering the progressive legislation on 
which this Nation has thrived. 

In the 9 years you have served as 
Speaker, Democratically controlled Con- 
gresses have enacted legislation and ini- 
tiated social programs which will be re- 
membered as some of the finest in our 
history. The outstanding achievements 
of the House in this past decade are a 
result of your leadership and ability to 
unite the varying viewpoints of its 
Bee in working toward a common 
goal. 

Mr. Speaker, to say that your leader- 
ship will be missed is far from being an 
adequate expression of the loss your 
retirement brings to Congress and to the 
Democratic Party. You have brought 
both pride and honor to your party and 
to your country. We shall always be 
grateful for the unselfish contribution 
you made in our behalf. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I associ- 
ate myself with the many Members of 
this body who rise today to pay tribute 
to you, not only as a great Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, but as a 
dear friend and an outstanding and dis- 
tinguished American. 

As one who has served in this body for 
the last 6 years and as one who regards 
himself as a younger Member, I must in 
all candor say that your leadership and 
your wise counsel have inspired me to do 
the best possible job in representing the 
people of my Seventh Illinois Congres- 
sional District and the people of America. 

I have found that being a younger 
Member did not affect my status either in 
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the House or in committee because I was 
willing to roll up my sleeves and to work 
hard. Mr. Speaker, your own example of 
hard work and dedication to your legis- 
lative responsibilities was the example 
that I followed. 

I want to congratulate you on behalf 
of the thousands of people who reside in 
my district and to commend you for your 
selfless service to your country. You 
served our Nation at a time when we 
faced one of the greatest economic crises 
in our history. You served our Nation 
when we were challenged by totalitarian 
forces throughout the entire world. You 
were the leader of your party. You served 
your President and you served America, 
and because of your untiring efforts and 
devotion to duty, America today is the 
strongest, most powerful Nation in the 
world. We are strong economically and 
militarily. Our people are better fed, 
better housed, better educated—all be- 
cause of the efforts of the leadership in 
the House of Representatives working in 
conjunction with the President to bring 
about the greatest social revolution that 
any country has ever experienced. Today, 
our people enjoy unemployment compen- 
sation, workmen’s compensation, social 
security benefits, veterans benefits, and 
many, many other benefits brought 
about because of the legislative process. 

So many people today are attacking 
our democratic form of government. I 
want to recall to these people Winston 
Churchill’s words in support of democ- 
racy: 

Many forms of government have been tried, 
and will be tried in this world of sin and woe. 
No one pretends that democracy is perfect 
or all-wise. Indeed, it has been said that 
democracy is the worst form of government 
except all those other forms that have been 
tried from time to time. 


The Speaker has presided over the 
House during an extraordinary period 
when Congress has enacted landmark 
legislation in so many fields including 
civil rights, education, health care for 
the elderly, and welfare. His vision, en- 
ergy, and courage have been basically 
responsible for the enactment of this 
progressive legislation during the span 
of 42 years that the Speaker has served 
in the House of Representatives. 

When Sam Rayburn became Speaker 
30 years ago, Mr. McCormack was 
elected majority leader and has held a 
top leadership post ever since. After 
Mr. Rayburn’s death, Mr. McCormack 
was elected Speaker in January 1962. 
On May 29 of this week he will have 
served longer as Speaker than any man 
except the late Sam Rayburn. He has 
been an unwavering supporter of New 
Deal legislation, and as Speaker, he has 
always been fair, just, and impartial. 
His personal consideration for the Mem- 
bers of this body has earned the grati- 
tude of all of us and has inspired our 
wholehearted affection and support. 
His ability, his integrity, his courage, 
his compassion for the little people, and 
his outstanding leadership will be sorely 
missed when he lays down the gavel at 
the end of the 91st Congress. 

As long as I live, I shall always be 
grateful to the Speaker for his pro- 
found understanding of the needs and 
wants of the American people. I know 
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that the Members of this body shall con- 
tinue to rely on his democratic philos- 
ophy of government and his lofty ideals 
to guide us in the turbulent years ahead. 

On the eve of the Speaker’s retire- 
ment, Mrs. Annunzio joins me in ex- 
tending to him and to Mrs. McCormack 
our sincerest best wishes for their good 
health, good fortune, and great happi- 
ness in the ensuing years. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
join in the accolades that are being 
showered upon the distinguished Speak- 
er of the House in recognition of his ex- 
ceptional record of service to the Con- 
gress, to the State of Massachusetts, and 
to the country. 

Of all the great and good men it has 
been my privilege to know during my 
time in this body, no one has made a 
greater impression upon me than has the 
distinguished presiding Speaker of the 
House, whose record of tenure in the 
chair is exceeded by only one previous 
Speaker of the House. 

Coming from humble beginnings and 
largely self-taught, the Speaker’s life 
story is a remarkable tale of success that 
could happen only in this land of indi- 
vidual opportunity and freedom. 

The distinguished Speaker is respected 
and revered as a good man, an honest 
man, and a fair man. My best wishes go 
with him as he prepares for what I am 
sure will be a satisfying and rewarding 
retirement. I know that the immense 
knowledge and wisdom he has gained 
during his one-half century of service 
to this country will still be available 
whenever it is requested by our Nation’s 
leaders. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, for 42 years 
the U.S. House of Representatives has 
known the dedicated service of a man— 
a man to whom we now offer tribute. In 
those 42 years—almost half a century— 
his colleagues, his State, and the Nation 
have benefited from his wisdom, his ex- 
perience, and his counsel. For 8 years, 
this body has looked to his leadership 
as Speaker of the House, and we are in- 
debted to him for it. 

We honor Joun McCormack not only 
as Speaker, but also as a just and fair 
man. I recall with warmth and with grat- 
itude his kindness to me as a freshman 
Member of this august Chamber. And it 
has been a special source of pride that I 
have been able to serve with him as a 
member of the Massachusetts delegation. 

Although he is retiring from the House, 
he will never really leave it, for his name 
and the devotion and loyalty with which 
he has served these many years will con- 
tinue to be an inspiration. 

There are few men who have served so 
ably and so long; there are few men who 
enjoy the sincere friendship and the deep 
respect that his colleagues have accorded 
JOHN McCormack. 

JOHN McCormack is a friend, a de- 
voted public servant, a true patriot. JOHN 
McCormack is a great man, but more 
than that he is a good man. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to add my own personal remarks 
to those of my colleagues today who are 
paying tribute to a great legislator and 
an outstanding American who has served 
his country so well, so long, and so faith- 
fully. 
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Joun W. McCormack personifies the 
title of “gentleman.” In my judgment, he 
will be recorded in history as one of the 
kindest, most compassionate, and most 
considerate men to ever occupy the chair 
of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Throughout his long and distinguished 
service in the Congress, Mr. McCormack 
has consistently demonstrated a firmness 
in his resolve to preserve, defend, and 
protect democratic institutions on a par 
unparalleled in modern government. He 
has given unwavering loyalty to a host 
of Presidents of both political parties 
and his deep devotion to his country and 
to the people of the Ninth Congressional 
District of Massachusetts is unique in 
the annals of public service. 

In remembering Speaker McCormack, 
I shall never forget when I came to the 
Congress in 1963 following a special elec- 
tion in California. As I stood there in the 
well and faced Jonn W. McCormack to 
singularly receive the oath of office, I 
knew well that this was the proudest day 
of my life. Following the swearing-in 
ceremony, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts invited me to visit with him pri- 
vately in his office and, as we chatted, I 
soon realized that, as a freshman Con- 
gressman, I had just met a great man 
and one of the outstanding legislators 
of our time. 

Throughout the years, I became better 
acquainted with the distinguished 
Speaker. He has always found and taken 
the time to meet with us, our friends, 
and our constituents either in the Speak- 
er’s lobby or in the corridors of the Cap- 
itol. Certainly, he has extended himself 
and gone out of his way to accommodate 
Members of Congress and to share with 
us the many benefits of his experience, 
advice, and counsel, as well as his per- 
sonal philosophy of life. 

Speaker McCormack is a man of high 
principle and deep convictions. Many of 
us will remember him best for his kind- 
ness, compassion, and consideration to 
each of us and to all those who came in 
contact with him. He is truly a gentle 
man. 

If I may add one personal note—when 
the House considered the Redwood Na- 
tional Park bill in 1968, it was my pro- 
found pleasure, on behalf of the people 
of my congressional district, to present 
the Speaker with a “redwood burl gavel”. 
On the day this landmark legislation 
passed, Mr. McCormack once again 
demonstrated his consideration and 
thoughtfulness by presiding over the 
House of Representatives with the gavel 
we had presented him as a gift. 

It is my hope that this memento from 
the people of the redwood empire district 
of California, will occupy a prominent 
place in the John W. McCormack Li- 
brary, along with the great works, docu- 
ments, and historical remembrances of 
the gentleman from Masaschusetts. 

Joun W. McCormack is a tall man in 
many ways, and he stands tallest with 
those of us in the Congress who have 
known him over the years and to his con- 
stituents whom he served so faithfully. A 
very appreciative Nation will remain 
eternally grateful for the outstanding 
manner in which this great American 
has served his country and its people. 
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Of the many friends we make through- 
out our lifetime, I am proud, indeed, to 
list among them—JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp). The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

(The SPEAKER resumed the chair.) 

The SPEAKER. With the permission 
of the House, I would like to speak from 
the Chair and express my deep apprecia- 
tion for the very kind remarks made 
about me, particularly the references to 
Mrs. McCormack, which touch me very 
deeply. 

I am very much moved by the remarks 
made by my colleagues and it is difficult 
for me to find words to express adequate- 
ly my feeling of deep appreciation. 

But my heart has always been in the 
House of Representatives. Without 
boasting, I think I could have gone to 
the other body as far back as 1932. But 
my heart was in this body and it has 
been here throughout the years. I have 
an intense love for the House of Repre- 
sentatives and I have a proud feeling of 
respect and friendship for all Members 
present and past with whom I have 
served. 

Since these proceedings have had to 
do with a resolution relative to the per- 
formance of my duties as Speaker, in 
which position I have the longest con- 
tinuous service in the history of our 
country, I want to keep it on that level. 
I am going to be a working Speaker for 
the remainder of this session. 

There is one thing that I would like to 
be remembered for by my colleagues and 
that is that JOHN McCormack was always 
the Members’ Speaker. I would rather 
be remembered by that characterization 
than by almost any other. It is because 
of the intense love I have in my heart 
for the House of Representatives and the 
deep respect I have for all Members. And 
also for the fact that whenever a Mem- 
ber takes the chair as Speaker he repre- 
sents all of the Members without regard 
to political party; to protect their rights 
under the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and, even more, protecting 
their rights on a broader scale where 
that is necessary. I have always tried to 
impartially carry out the Rules of the 
House of Representatives. 

So for myself and Mrs. McCormack on 
this day of jubilation, when I have served 
continuously as Speaker for the longest 
time in the history of our country, I 
want to extend to all of you, my dear 
friends and colleagues, our deep and 
profound thanks. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS TO FILE RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 17802, INCREASING 
PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT, UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT THURSDAY 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 


of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
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mittee may have until midnight Thurs- 
day next to file a report to accompany 
the bill (H.R. 17802) to increase the pub- 
lic debt limit set forth in section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PROTESTERS COULD HELP WAR 
PRISONERS 


(Mr. HENDERSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
constituent of mine, Mr. John Dortch 
Lewis, who served with the RAF during 
World War II, was shot down twice and 
was confined for many months as a pris- 
oner of war. 

Recently he wrote a letter to the editor 
of his local newspaper and it prompted 
an editorial entitled “Protesters Could 
Help War Prisoners.” I am inserting this 
editorial in full at the end of my remarks. 

Mr. Lewis is absolutely right in his 
suggestion that the American antiwar 
protestors obviously could be a signifi- 
cant influence on Hanoi if they pushed 
for more humane treatment of our pris- 
oners there. 

It is obvious that Hanoi has paid great 
attention to the antiwar demonstrations 
and is cognizant of the efforts now be- 
ing made by our young people. For this 
reason, this group, perhaps more than 
any other in the Nation, could have a 
significant effect in inducing the Hanoi 
government to release our prisoners, ar- 
range for a mutual exchange of pris- 
oners such as we had during the Korean 
truce; or, at the very least, treat the 
American prisoners in accordance with 
the international standards established 
by the Geneva Convention. 

Hanoi has never released a list of 
prisoners—many families do not even 
know whether their husbands and 
fathers are living or dead. From infor- 
mation we have obtained from prisoners 
who have been released, we know that 
our prisoners are being confined in soli- 
tary, tortured, improperly fed, given in- 
adequate medical treatment, and not 
permitted to send or receive mail on any 
regular basis. Hanoi has not opened its 
prisoner-of-war camps to inspection by 
the International Red Cross. 

It would seem to me that a group as 
concerned with humanity and the sa- 
eredness of human life and dignity as 
the antiwar protesters are would cham- 
pion this cause and if they would do so, 
I am certain their voices would be 
heard. 

The editorial from the Goldsboro 
(N.C.) News-Argus follows: 

PROTESTERS COULD HELP WAR PRISONERS 

In a letter to the editor appearing in yes- 
terday’s News-Argus, John Dortch Lewis 
noted: “The war protesters have made their 
point. If they will now direct their protest 
against the inhumane treatment of prisoners 
of war held by the North Vietnamese they 
will better identify as concerned Americans.” 

Mr. Lewis was not being fiip. He was 
sincere. He recognizes that many of the stu- 
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dents demonstrating against the war are 
sincere. 

He also feels that this group could have 
more influence than any other on pressuring 
North Vietnam to either treat the prisoners 
humanely or, preferrably, to release them. 

The North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong 
have a strong affinity for the anti war dem- 
onstrators in this country. 

They regard them as a significant and 
possibly decisive second front against the 
United States effort in Southeast Asia. 

Unfortunately, while the sincere doves, the 
radicals, the blatant communists, the pro- 
fessors and all the other protesters have de- 
cried every U.S. action, not a word has been 
raised by them in behalf of the prisoners held 
by the communists. 

From the few who have been released—al- 
ways for propaganda purposes—we know 
that the prisoners are being tortured and 
poorly fed. They are kept in solitary con- 
finement. The vast majority have not been 
permitted to communicate with the families. 
Some of the men have been held this way for 
six years, 

Mr. Lewis knows first hand of life in a 
prisoner of war camp. He was in infamous 
Stalag III, scene of “The Great Escape”. 
Mr. Lewis, who twice was shot down while 
fiying with the Royal Air Force, three times 
escaped only to be recaptured. On his fourth 
attempt, he made it to allied lines. 

He is a member of a group of survivors 
or Stalag III who have concerned them- 
selves with securing humane treatment or 
release of the downed airmen and other 
prisoners. 

The question whether enough effort has 
been exerted and whether, indeed, if the 
effort that has been made has not been mis- 
directed. 

Mr. Lewis sees in the organization and the 
energy and enthusiasm of the students and 
other protesters the possibility of the first 
significant step toward decent treatment and 
possible release of the prisoners. 

Surely if their cause is sincerely one of 
humanity, they cannot divorce themselves 
from this important aspect of it. 


THE TRANSITION FROM WAR 
TO PEACE 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr, Speaker, I note that 
some of my colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle are holding press conferences 
to cry doom and gloom about our econ- 
omy. Iam as concerned as they are about 
maintaining a strong level of economic 
progress in our Nation. However, I must 
point out that they are engaged in a 
clumsy bit of political prestidigitation, 
hoping their imagination about today’s 
4.8 percent unemployment will erase the 
public’s memory. 

Let us look at the record. Under J.F.K. 
in 1961 there was 6.7 percent unemploy- 
ment, but I did not see my colleagues 
across the aisle holding press confer- 
ences then. Then in 1962 it was 5.5 per- 
cent; in 1963, 5.7 percent and in 1964 
under L.B.J. it was 5.2 percent. The dif- 
ference between then and now is that 
during their administrations, the Viet- 
nam war was revving up. President 
Nixon is winding down the war, which is 
bound to cause economic adjustments. 

The Nixon administration has no in- 
tention of solving the unemployment 
problem by sending a half-million men 
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off to war and turning the Nation’s pro- 
ductive facilities to making bombs and 
bullets. 

In order to meet the budget require- 
ments for fiscal year 1971 the Defense 
Department must cut back a total of 
682,000 military and civilian positions, 
and in addition the reductions in mili- 
tary procurement will result in 600,000 
less jobs in industry. Of that total 1,282,- 
000, one-third or approximately 400,000 
must be accomplished by June 30. 

It is ironic that many of those across 
the aisle who have been howling for the 
dismantling of our military-industrial 
establishment now are the first in line to 
yelp about unemployment. The transi- 
tion from war to peace will require sacri- 
fices on the part of all of us. We have 
long-neglected domestic problems that 
received scant attention in the past. Our 
job here in Congress is to help gear up 
our country’s government and economy 
to move forward toward solving these 
problems. Our job is to help, not hinder 
this adjustment. We have a strong and 
adaptable economy that I am certain 
will take in its stride the change from 
war to peace. 


ON THE UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 


(Mr. DENT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I have heard 
some very peculiar statements in defense 
of the policy, but I did not know you 
were winding down a war by expanding 
it. I thought when you wound it down 
you contracted it. Apparently I am either 
reading the wrong papers or hearing the 
wrong messages, but it seems to me that 
the war lines have been extended further 
than they have been at any time since 
this sad situation took place over in 
Indochina. 

Also, I am not quite sure that the 
gentleman is reading the same statistics 
that I have been reading on unemploy- 
ment. What is not understood is that 
many hundreds and even thousands of 
persons who were counted as unemployed 
in the period mentioned by the previous 
speaker are now on what is known as 
trade adjustment relief. Last Friday, the 
Tariff Commission and the Secretary of 
Labor approved my displaced glass work- 
ers for so-called adjustment relief for a 
year. During this time they will not be 
considered unemployed. But if they were 
considered unemployed, the unemploy- 
ment in that particular community would 
be 17 percent of the work force. However, 
since we have found a new gimmick by 
keeping them paid out of the public 
Treasury, they do not appear on the so- 
called unemployment rate. 

Let me tell you all, if you have not had 
an opportunity to go into your districts 
and measure the unemployment, then 
you should not come up with figures that 
are handed to you by just anybody. I 
can assure all of you that the unemploy- 
ment rate in my district is as great as 
it has been in the last 15 or 20 years 
counting persons who are no longer em- 
ployed in the jobs that they had in the 
particular industries. 
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OUR WAR POLICY 


(Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I would just 
like to say to my good friend from Illi- 
nois (Mr. MicHEL) that somebody had 
better advise the Republican publicity 
arranger who is putting out these re- 
leases that if they keep on calling the 
expansion of the war into Cambodia the 
Democrats’ war, that some of the Demo- 
crats who are trying to support the Pres- 
ident may well walk out on him and let 
it become his war and see how well he 
gets along without the majority of the 
Congress. 

I have tried to be responsible as one 
person in this, but I am getting a little 
tired of the propaganda being cranked 
out in the Congressional Hotel. I can just 
pretty quickly decide that I might be a 
little bit more quick on the trigger than 
some of them are, and I would advise 
them to be a little careful about that, or 
the President may find himself holding 
the sack up here on the Hill and won- 
dering how he got into that position. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
PROVE DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES 
DO WORE 


(Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in all the campus turmoil, we 
should pay attention to what has been 
happening at Lehigh University in my 
district. Campus unrest has many causes. 
But I am convinced the chief concern of 
students, even at the great universities 
like Lehigh, is that the system does not 
respond to their legitimate needs, partic- 
ularly in the areas of the quality and 
relevance of their own education. 

At Lehigh, the faculty and administra- 
tion responded by giving students their 
proper role in the system. To my knowl- 
edge, what Lehigh did is unprecedented. 
Lehigh students now have a significant 
part in the governance of that fine insti- 
tution. 

Most important, however, is that 
change at Lehigh came through the dem- 
ocratic process, through debate, discus- 
sion, and negotiation. Not a rule was vio- 
lated. Not a stick of property damaged. 
All this is a credit to the intelligence of 
Lehigh’s students, to the guidance of its 
distinguished faculty, to the leadership 
of its president, W. Deming Lewis, and to 
the responsiveness of its board of 
trustees. 

Their new constitution should serve 
as a model for the Nation, and I am 
inserting that document in the RECORD 
at this point for that purpose: 
CONSTITUTION OF THE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 

FORUM 

Article I. Name: This organization shall 
be named the Lehigh University Forum. 

Article II. Purpose: The purpose of the 
Lehigh University Forum is to promote the 
welfare of Lehigh University and the attain- 
ment of a true sense of community by bring- 
ing into direct discourse students, faculty 
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and administration to set policy, to review, 
and to review with policy recommendations 
in-areas specified below. 

Article III. Function: 

A. The University Forum shall have legis- 
lative authority; that is: 

1. To set policy with respect to the follow- 
ing matters: 

a. Extracurricular activities, such as social 
life and regulations, and athletics. 

b. Academic environment, such as admis- 
sions, registration, calendar, residence and 
dining, bookstore, buildings and grounds, 
library, and computer. 

c. Academic program and planning involy- 
ing special educational opportunities, such 
as HIR courses, Freshman Seminars, Creative 
Concepts courses, and pass-fail grading. 

2. To review the following and where the 
position of the Forum differs from that of 
the President, both such positions shall be 
presented to the Board of Trustees: 

a. Long-range planning, such as academic 
development, staff requirements, and fa- 
cilities. 

b. The overall budget. 

c. Community relations. 

d. All administrative appointments at the 
rank of Dean and above. 

3. To review with policy recommendations. 
to the appropriate body: 

a. Curriculum. 

b. Research policy. 

c. Academic discipline. 

B. All actions of the Lehigh University 
Forum shall be consistent with the prin- 
ciples of academic freedom which Lehigh 
University endorses as a member of the 
American Council on Education. The teacher 
is entitled to freedom in the classroom in 
discussing his subject, and is entitled to 
freedom in research and in the publication 
of the results. The student is entitled to 
freedom of speech and of the press, and to 
protection under the same principles of 
academic freedom applied to the faculty. 

Article IV. Organization: 

A, Two students and two members of the 
faculty shall be chosen by the Lehigh Uni- 
versity Forum from its membership to serve 
as non-voting participants at all meetings of 
the Board of Trustees. 

B. The faculty shall have the primary re- 
sponsibility in the areas of: curriculum; 
course content; methods of instruction; con- 
duct and method of research; faculty hiring, 
status, and tenure; and academic discipline. 
The faculty shall have the authority to rec- 
ommend the awarding of degrees. 

C. Wherever possible, decisions shall be 
made at the departmental or college levels. 
At each level, there shall be created joint 
committees and common councils which re- 
flect the purpose and principles which guide 
the Lehigh University Forum. This system 
shall converge at the top in the Forum. 

The Lehigh University community served 
by the Forum consists of: (a) all graduate 
and undergraduate students; (b) academic 
faculty-tenured and non-tenured; (c) ad- 
ministrative personnel; (d) non-academic 
employees; (e) trustees; (f) alumni. Al- 
though not formally part of this community, 
the public, in particular the residents of 
Bethlehem and other neighboring communi- 
ties, shall be respected as having a direct in- 
terest in and a mutual concern for the Uni- 
versity and, therefore, the actions of the 
Forum. 

D. Membership: 

1. The University Forum shall consist of 
125 voting members, 60 of whom shal be 
elected academic faculty, and 60 of whom 
shall be elected students, plus the Presi- 
dent, Provost, Vice-President for Student 
Affairs, and two members of the adminis- 
tration to be appointed by the President. At 
least one Trustee and one alumnus shall 
be invited to attend as non-voting partic- 
ipants. 

2. The 60 elected faculty members shall 
be apportioned in accordance with the prin- 
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ciple of one man, one vote in a manner to 
be determined by the Faculty at a meeting 
of the University. Faculty. 

There shall be reapportionment at the end 
of the first year and thereafter every three 
years in a manner to be determined by the 
University Faculty. 

3. The 60 elected students shall be appor- 
tioned in accordance with the principle one 
man, one vote in a formal referendum in a 
manner to be determined at a meeting of 
the University student body, both under- 
graduate and graduate. Length of term, and 
nomination procedures shall be determined 
by the student body at this meeting. 

There shall be reapportionment at the end 
of the first year and thereafter every three 
years in a manner to be determined by the 
University student body. 

4. Elections shall be held each year dur- 
ing the two-week period prior to Spring Va- 
cation. Vacancies in any position shall be 
filled for the unexpired term in a manner to 
be decided by the Forum. 

E. Officers: The Chairman of the Forum 
shall be a member of the Forum elected by 
the members of the Forum to a one-year 
term to which he cannot succeed himself. 
The Forum shall select other officers as it 
deems necessary. The Forum shall provide 
for a Recorder who shall not be a member 
of the Forum. The Recorder shall record 
the minutes of all meetings, disseminate 
them to Forum members, and make them 
available to the University Community. 

FP, Meetings: 

1, All meeting of the Forum shall be held 
on the Lehigh University campus at a time 
and place to be decided by the Forum. 

2. The Forum shall determine the fre- 
quency of its regular meetings, which shall 
occur no less frequently than three times 
per semester. Notice of the time, date and 
place of regular meetings shall be announced 
publicly at least one week before the desig- 
nated time. 

3. Special meetings may be called by the 
chairman on his initiative or upon presen- 
tation of a petition to the chairman signed 
by ten members of the Forum requesting 8 
sp^cial meeting and stating its purpose. No- 
tice of the time, date and place of special 
meetings and the purpose for which the 
meeting is called shall immediately be sent 
to all members of the Forum and announced 
publicly. 

4. All meetings of the University Forum 
shall be open unless closed by a % vote of 
the Forum. The privilege of the floor shall be 
afforded to all members of the Lehigh Uni- 
versity community upon recognition by the 
Chairman of the Forum. 

5. A quorum of the Forum shall be a ma- 
jority of the Forum comprised of at least 30% 
of the student representatives, 30% of the 
academic faculty representatives, and two ad- 
ministration representatives. 

Article V. Procedure: 

A. The Forum shall determine its rules of 
procedure. 

B. The Forum may delegate any of its re- 
sponsibilities to an officer of the University 
to a committee, or to any other group in the 
Lehigh University community. 

C. All actions of the Forum shall be sub- 
ject to approval by the Board of Trustees. 
Actions of the Forum shall be sent to the 
Board of Trustees by the President of Lehigh 
University. 

D. There shall be convened a meeting of 
the entire university community at least 
once a semester, the purpose of which shall 
be to receive from the University Forum a 
report on and evaluation of the operation, 
structure and actions of the Forum. The 
Spring Convocation shall be held within two 
weeks after Spring Vacation at which time 
newly elected representatives shall take 
office. 

The Forum shall devise a method for eval- 
uating and reporting on its operations and 
structure by May, 1972. 
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Article VI. Parliamentary Procedure: The 
rules contained in Robert’s Rules of Order 
Newly Revised shall govern the Forum in all 
cases to which they are applicable, and in 
which they are not inconsistent with the by- 
laws or the special rules of order of the 
Forum. 

Article VII. Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion: 

The Constitution of the Forum may be 
amended provided the members of the Forum 
are given written notice of the proposed 
amendment at least ten days prior to the 
meeting at which the amendment is to be 
considered. A vote of three-quarters of the 
members present is necessary to amend the 
Constitution. 

Amendments of the Constitution must be 
ratified at an all-University Convocation. 
Ten days notice of time, date and place of 
the meeting and the amendment adopted by 
the Forum shall be made public. A simple 
majority of the faculty votes cast and a 
simple majority of the student votes cast are 
required to ratify the amendment. 

Article VIII. Authority of Board of Trust- 
ees: The Board of Trustees is the ultimate 
legal authority of the University. This con- 
stitution and any amendments hereto shall 
be subject to approval by the Board of Trust- 
ees and shall become effective upon their 
approval. 

(Adopted by the Faculty April 27, 1970. 
Approved by the Board of Trustees May 2, 
1970, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18015.) 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE 
GEORGE W. BALL BEFORE COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


(Mr. FRASER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has just 
heard a statement from the Honorable 
George W. Ball, who was Undersecre- 
tary of State in the last administration. 
The statement which he presented to 
the committee was filled with common 
sense. It was one of the most articulate 
and carefully stated positions with re- 
spect to American interests in the Mid- 
dle East and southeastern Asia that I 
have heard for a long time. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE GEORGE W. 
BALL BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, WASHINGTON, D.C., May 
26,1970 

I 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the Committee for 
inviting me here this morning to express a 
few purely personal views with regard to the 
President's message entitled: “Foreign Pol- 
icy for the 1970's.” 

Ever since the Second World War the for- 
eign policy of the United States has been 
guided by the central objective of preserving 
the peace by maintaining a precarious bal- 
ance of power with the Soviet Union and, 
more recently, also with mainland China, To 
achieve this, we have felt compelled, with the 
help of our allies, to resist the fracturing of 
those de facto lines established by the play 
of forces during the early postwar period. 

That has been our purpose, but, unfortu- 
nately, we have not always expressed it in 
such a simple and straightforward manner. 
For, while practicing balance of power poli- 
tics, we have felt compelled to disavow it. 
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Perhaps some of the fault should be placed 
on the founding fathers of the American Re- 
public who implanted the original delusion. 
To them the balance of power, alliances, and 
spheres of influence or interest were all part 
of the cynical European baggage they had 
left behind. Then, much later, Woodrow Wil- 
son expansively proclaimed that the world 
could rid itself of all such outmoded con- 
cepts if it would only embrace the new uni- 
versalism of the League of Nations—and an 
eventful quarter of a century later Secretary 
of State James Byrnes said exactly the same 
thing about the United Nations, 

We compounded these extravagances in 
the postwar period when we promulgated 
what has since become known as the Truman 
Doctrine. The United States, President Tru- 
man stated, would help any nation, any- 
where, defend itself against aggression from 
whatever source, and this premise was ex- 
pressed with even more rhetorical exuberance 
by later Presidents. Thus, we find President 
Kennedy in his memorable inaugural address 
promising that we Americans will “pay any 
price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, 
support any friend, oppose any foe to assure 
the survival and success of liberty.” These 
were stirring words, as we all remember, but 
they gravely overstated what we could, or 
even intended, to do. 

Thus, we have gone steadily forward, talk- 
ing one game while playing another, until, 
in the end, it was almost inevitable that we 
should confuse ourselves by our own false 
formulation. This is the way we blundered, 
step by faltering step, into the dark morass 
of Vietnam. 

We mistook Tonkinese aggression for 
Chinese imperialism and, failing to scrutinize 
the menace in terms of its marginal relevance 
to the power balance, we committed the 
power at our command to a terrain where, 
for both physical and political reasons, it 
was impossible to use it effectively. 

It was this, presumably, that led President 
Nixon to announce in his message of Febru- 
ary 18, what he refers to as the “Nixon Doc- 
trine.” Since the United States, the President 
asserts, cannot “conceive all the plans, design 
all the programs, execute all the decisions 
and undertake all the defense of the free 
nations of the world,” it will hereafter help 
nations in distress only “when it makes a 
real difference and is considered in our in- 
terest.” This is justified on the grounds that 
“others now have the ability and responsi- 
bility to deal with local disputes which once 
might have required our intervention.” Thus, 
for the United States “to insist that other 
nations play a role is not a retreat from 
responsibility: it is a sharing of responsi- 
bility.” 

mr 

One can have only sympathy for the Presi- 
dent’s desire to limit the future engagement 
of American resources and responsibility; yet, 
the merit of doctrines, like New Year's reso- 
lutions, can be appraised only when tested 
by experience. Just as the abstractions of 
the American constitution gained substance 
through decades of interpretation, so the 
utility of the Nixon Doctrine will be meas- 
ured by its application to the actions America 
takes in specific and practical situations. 

The first test of the Doctrine has, of 
course, come with the decision to send our 
forces into Cambodia. The wisdom of that 
decision is now seriously at issue; yet, it is 
not a question to be approached in any par- 
tisan spirit—nor do I intend to approach 
it in that way. I had the experience for 
more than six years of watching, at first 
hand, while two administrations made what 
I regarded as serious errors in South Asia; 
and, if I regret the decisions that the Nixon 
Administration has so far taken with re- 
gard to Cambodia, it is because they repeat 
so faithfully earlier decisions taken by its 
predecessors, 

Certainly, the problems posed by the over- 
throw of Prince Sihanouk were not easy for 
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any American Government to deal with, and 
I am fully conversant with the military ar- 
guments for American intervention. To dis- 
rupt troublesome sanctuaries is a sound mil- 
itary objective and, while it was always clear 
that we did not have the manpower to in- 
vest those sanctuaries permanently, a mili- 
tary case can certainly be made for exploit- 
ing the chance to seize caches of food and 
military supplies. 

Yet my intensive past experience leads me 
to doubt how long such seizures are likely 
to ‘deter effective North Vietnamese actions, 
no matter how much is claimed for them, 
Again and again, to my knowledge, we re- 
fused to take proper account of the exiguous 
logistic requirements of the other side, thus 
discovering that our sweeps and air strikes, 
our tactics of preemption and interdiction, 
proved less profitable than had been hoped. 
Again and again we also learned that in jun- 
gle warfare sweeping an area yields only a 
transient benefit, since the bulk of the enemy 
gets out of the way, only to return once the 
sweep has passed through. 

Nevertheless, the contention that the pas- 
sage of force through the edges of Cambodia 
should keep the enemy off balance for a 
limited period is not one to be disregarded, 
provided such result could be achieved with- 
out serious political costs. It is here, however, 
that I would most seriously question the 
Cambodian decision, since its political con- 
sequences have already been far-reaching and 
grave. 

mr 

I shall not speak this morning of the 
effect of that decision on the homefront, 
though I regard its contribution to the 
angry division of our country as a most 
lamentable development. What I do wish to 
underline is its probable impact on our plans 
for disengagement and on the future peace 
of South East Asia. 

Whatever our official statements may say, 
the movement of American forces into Cam- 
bodia definitely extends the geographical 
area of our commitment, since it implies a 
pledge that the United States will defend 
the present Cambodian Government and 
people from North Vietnamese attack. Like 
South Vietnam, Cambodia is listed in the 
protocol to the South East Asian Treaty, 
and, to the extent that our SEATO obliga- 
tions are cited to support our involvement in 
South Vietnam, that can be cited with equal 
force (or lack of it) to support our respon- 
sibility to defend Cambodia. But, regardless 
of legal niceties, acknowledgement of such 
a commitment was necessarily implicit in 
our decision to cross the border, for we can 
hardly be in the position of saying to the 
Government in Phnom Penh: “Thanks for 
letting us use your real estate without ask- 
ing your permission, and for our own pur- 
poses, but understand that whatever hap- 
pens to you from now on is your own 
problem.” 

Nor is it plausible to argue that the addi- 
tion of Cambodia to the theatre of combat 
improves our military posture. Guerrilla 
warriors inevitably profit from the enlarge- 
ment of space—the addition of a new vast 
area of jungle and paddy in which to hide 
and maneuver. What the Cambodia affair 
has contributed are six million more people 
to defend, with no real addition to fighting 
power, since the Cambodian Army is a piti- 
ful military instrument that could scarcely 
be brought even to a minimal degree of 
fighting effectiveness only by months of in- 
tense training by American instructors. 

Finally, I have the gravest misgivings 
about the announced intention of the South 
Vietnamese Government to keep its troops 
in Cambodia after our departure, and our 
failure to reject that announcement firmly 
and effectively. 

I cannot make this last point too emphati- 
cally. Vice President Ky’s rude dismissal of 
our own official statement that Vietnamese 
troops would be withdrawn from Cambodia 
along with American troops as “a silly argu- 
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ment of silly people” has ominous overtones, 
Today there are thousands of South Viet- 
namese combat troops in Cambodia. ARVN 
forces are already stretched thin at many 
vulnerable points in South Vietnam, and for 
those troops to remain after the American 
withdrawal would gravely weaken the South 
Vietnamese ability to take over the defense 
of their own country. Thus, it could hardly 
help but delay the withdrawal of American 
forces consistent with the commendable ob- 
jectives President Nixon has announced. 

More important even than that, however, 
are the implications of Ky’s flamboyant 
statement in the light of the long history 
of suspicion and hostility between the Viet- 
namese and Cambodian peoples. How can 
one overlook the massacres of South Viet- 
namese at the hands of the Cambodians a 
few weeks ago, or the Saigon Government's 
feeling that it was necessary to send a marine 
rescue expedition to prevent the Vietnamese 
now in Phnom Penh from being killed, or at 
least mistreated. 

For years South Vietnamese and Cam- 
bodians have been, for ethnic and nationalis- 
tic reasons, mortal enemies, and unquestion- 
ably, over the years, a succession of Viet- 
mamese leaders have coveted Cambodian 
territory. History, thus, raises a cautionary 
finger when the leaders of the Saigon Gov- 
ernment announce their intention to main- 
tain their military forces in Cambodia, 
against the expressed intention of the 
American authorities. Quite evidently, this 
is one more instance where the ambitions of 
General Ky and his friends are not fully 
congruent with the interests of the United 
States; and, unless we are prepared to insist 
on the ARVN troops getting out while we 
still have some measure of influence over 
their actions—an influence that will progres- 
sively diminish as we proceed with our with- 
drawal from South Vietmam—we may well 
find ourselves a complaisant accessary to 
changing the map of South East Asia by 
coercion, to the manifest disadvantage of 
those Cambodian people we are purporting to 
help. 

This, in fact, seems to me one of the fal- 
lacies in—or at least exceptions to—the as- 
sumption of the Nixon Doctrine that the 
combined action of regional powers can 
supplant United States effort. Certainly the 
eleven-nation conference of Asian and Pacific 
Missions which met last week in Djakarta 
showed no interest whatever in coming to 
the defense of Cambodia, contenting itself 
with the pious demand that all foreign 
forces should be withdrawn from that be- 
leaguered nation without discriminating be- 
tween the attackers and defenders. 

Thus, I see very little promise in the no- 
tion that Cambodian independence can be 
secured by a combined force of South Viet- 
names and Thai troops. Thailand and Cam- 
bodia have been conducting an emotional 
border argument for years, and there is 
serious danger that any Thai force sent to 
Cambodia might be more interested in ac- 
quiring disputed territory than in driving 
out the North Vietnamese, 

Iv 

I would not feel so strongly about our 
Cambodian adventure if it involved only the 
future of South East Asia; but I think it 
quite clear that by broadening the theatre 
of combat, implicitly extending the geo- 
graphical scope of our commitments, and 
gravely widening the fissures in our national 
life, we are encouraging the Soviet build-up 
of strength and infiuence in the Middle East. 
That is a development which poses far more 
danger for American interests and for the 
peace of the world than anything that could 
possibly occur five thousand miles away in 
Asian jungles. 

How can anyone doubt that Soviet leader- 
ship is consciously factoring into its calcula- 
tions about the Middle East our increasing 
entanglement in the gluepot of South East 
Asia and the rising violence of a divided and 
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angry America? Yet any objective look at 
the larger interests of the United States and 
the West must make emphatically clear the 
dangers piling up from Egypt to Lebanon, 

For the first time since the Second World 
War, Soviet military personnel are flying 
military missions far from Soviet territory. 
NATO military circles report increasing con- 
cern that Soviet activities in Egypt have al- 
ready so altered the military situation that 
Israel may not be able much longer to de- 
fend all of her frontiers, while certain of our 
own American military experts see the seri- 
ous possibility that the Soviets may seek— 
and, indeed, be able—to neutralize the Is- 
raeli air force, which is the indispensable in- 
strument by which two and a half million 
Israelis have so far defended themselves 
against ninety million Arabs. 

For the United States, the implications of 
these possible developments are immensely 
serious; because, apart from the sentimental 
ties of the United States to Israel or the sup- 
port and encouragement we have given the 
Israeli people—and these cannot be disre- 
garded—the prospect of the possible de- 
struction of Israel with Soviet assistance is 
not one that we could, in our national inter- 
est, accept. Such a disaster would turn the 
whole southern littoral of the Mediterranean 
into a Soviet sphere of influence; it would 
shift the balance of power catastrophically 
against the West. 

Yet, I gravely fear that our continued ob- 
sessive concern with Indochina and particu- 
larly the recent enlargement of the war are 
rendering us indeed a “pitiful helpless 
giant,” floundering in the mud of South 
East Asia, while our interests are being 
rapidly undermined in a far more strategi- 
cally significant part of the world. 
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Our most real and imminent danger, as I 
see it, is that in our deep absorption with 
Indochina we have tended to lose sight of 
the fundamental objective of our policy, 
which I stated earlier in this paper, and that 
this has resulted in a dangerous distortion 
of our interest and effort. In finding a way 
out of this predicament, the Nixon Doctrine, 
as it is now formulated, seems to me to be 
more an expression of mood than of sub- 
stance. It is a mood with which I am basic- 
ally sympathetic; indeed, I have for many 
years contended that we should systemati- 
cally constrict our commitments. But, rather 
than trying to depend on anything so elab- 
orate as a formal doctrine, I would hope that 
we could develop some practical guidelines 
that would reflect simple common sense. 
Thus, in approaching any conflict or threat 
of conflict that might call for deployment of 
our military forces, we should make sure 
that we can adequately answer a series of 
quite simple but relevant questions: 

(1) Is the geographical area at issue vital 
to the United States national interest? 

(2) Does the struggle threaten to result 
in the extension of the power of one of the 
great Communist powers beyond the post- 
war lines and in a manner that could seri- 
ously affect the power balance on which 
world peace still unhappily depends? 

(3) Is the physical terrain such that the 
military power of the United States could be 
effectively used? 

(4) Does the political regime governing 
the area under attack have a sufficiently 
solid base to support the introduction of 
United States military power? 

The attempt to seek serious answers to 
these questions—and to others, for there are 
many—should force us, over the years ahead, 
to distinguish situations reflecting primarily 
the forces of indigenous revolt from in- 
stances of external aggression. That is im- 
portant, since I think it altogether likely 
that we may see more and more ambiguous 
situations—local wars dominated by nation- 
alism, where the insurgent side depends for 
help on one or both of the great Commu- 
nist powers, but where the success of the 
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revolt would not result in a material exten- 
sion of great Communist power domination. 
Primarily, the discipline of such questions 
should enable us to distinguish the critical 
from the marginal, and thus avoid new 
chances of bogging down in endless local 
wars, which many of our citizens do not re- 
gard as vital to our interest. In this way, 
we might avoid a repetition of the critical 
danger we now face—that our preoccupa- 
tion with the marginal may lead us to ignore 
the all-important, while, at the same time, 
encouraging our major antagonist, the Soviet 
Union, to undertake a brash extension of 
its military presence into a strategically 
critical area of the world, on the assumption 
that a distracted and internally divided 
United States will do nothing about it. 


CATFISH FARMING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi (Mr. Montcom- 
ERY), is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
there was an article in the September 
30, 1968, issue of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal which began by saying, “Advice for 
Agriculturists: Plant Catfish.” 

I could not agree more with this ad- 
monition. In the last decade the catfish 
industry has made tremendous gains in 
production for such a young and loosely 
knit organization. 

As evidence of this growth, I would 
cite a total of over 39,000 acres for cat- 
fish farming in 1970 as compared to a 
total of only a little more than 2,000 in 
1963. The wholesale value of the 1969 
crop was more than 33 million dollars, 
a figure which approximately corre- 
sponds to a $75 million retail business. 

Some may ask what relation this de- 
veloping industry, sometimes called 
“aqua-agriculture,” has to field crops. 
An answer may be found in the Lower 
Mississippi Valley, where fish farming 
is a basic part of the agricultural pro- 
gram of the area. In the past generation, 
fish is the only crop developed that will 
offer an opportunity for diversification 
of the basic agriculture of the area. The 
most rewarding factor, however, is that 
fish farming can be profitable, some- 
times yielding gross income and net 
profits exceeding those of rice. 

Catfish farming holds great potential 
in terms of the needs of a growing pop- 
ulation. More than 70 percent of all fish 
products used in the United States are 
imported. Growing consumption of fish 
products and more consumers will in- 
crease the need for fish. 

In terms of money, confidence in the 
fledgling industry by financial groups 
assures landowners that fish farming has 
considerable promise of success. 

A most exciting aspect of growing fish 
is that it could prove beneficial in Amer- 
ica’s fight to save its environment. The 
water used by the industry would be in 
keeping with the philosophy of total 
conservation of natural resources, while 
at the same time allowing the harvest of 
a cash crop, producing large poundages 
per acre of needed animal protein, and 
beautifying the landscape. 

Fish farming could increase recrea- 
tional values of land for duck hunting, 
sport fishing, frog hunting, and trapping, 
and esthetic values for biologists, pho- 
tographers, and nature lovers. 
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Another theory for environmental im- 
provement involves taking the warm wa- 
ter effluents of nuclear reactor electrical 
generating plants and growing catfish in 
the warm water run-offs. It is thought 
that fish grown in these waters will grow 
six times as fast as normal fish and pro- 
duce a rather remarkable return for the 
grower. This procedure cools the warm 
water and diminishes thermal pollution. 

Growing fish in cages may allow this 
Nation to utilize better its flowing 
streams for additional production. Fish 
can be cultured in intensities as great as 
250 pounds of fish per cubic yard when 
intensively cultured in cages, while at the 
same time increasing the fertility of lakes 
and streams. 

Research is now being directed at 
solving the problems and limitations 
which the fish farmer is now facing and 
will face in the future. 

Fields of research cover a wide variety 
of subjects, including nutrition, practi- 
cal diets for fish, stocking and feeding 
rates, harvesting, spawning, behavior, 
cage culture, silo culture, hybridization, 
and disease. 

There are also logistical problems in 
loading, handling, and transporting the 
fish to market before spoilage sets in. In 
the distant future there may be a lack of 
water. Abandoned lands now available 
may be impossible to convert to fish 
farms because of high accumulation of 
harmful pesticides. 

The Catfish Farmers of America, com- 
posed of over 600 members in 30 States, 
was founded in July of 1968. Its purpose 
is to further the catfish industry and 
secure better working environments. The 
organization has made great progress in 
the processing of catfish, and has re- 
quested the Department of Interior to 
set standards and specifications and es- 
tablish an inspection system for their 
products. 

The future of fish farming will depend 
on the success and implementation of 
this research, as well as its acceptance 
by the industry. According to the Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
There is little doubt that fish farmers 
will accept the new research results, 
thereby bringing us better quality fish 
at a lower cost and in an improved en- 
vironment. 

Despite its reputation as a delicacy in 
the South, the catfish is not as well 
known or as widely enjoyed by people 
from the North and West. It was my 
pleasure a few weeks back to introduce 
some of my colleagues to the succulent 
taste of the catfish at our annual House 
gym dinner. I can assure you they went 
away singing the praises of the catfish. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing I would again 
like to point out the tremendous ad- 
vances that have taken place in the cat- 
fish farming industry and the important 
role the catfish farmers of America have 
played in this progress. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, in April, 
Capitol Hill’s most propitious yearly 
event, the annual House gymnasium 
party, was held under the chairmanship 
of Congressman Sonny MONTGOMERY of 


Mississippi. 

The gastronomical hit of the evening 
was the catfish, which our colleague 
from Mississippi provided. Those of us 
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not familiar with this taste feel fortu- 
nate to have discovered one of the great 
gourmet finds of the century. The fish 
was plump, tender, and tasty. Veteran 
catfish connoisseurs, such as our col- 
league Joe WaGGoNNER, of Louisiana, 
not only came back for seconds, but 
thirds and fourths. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
Sonny Montcomery for this superb in- 
troduction to the catfish, a savory ex- 
perience I hope will be repeated often. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague from Mississippi for yield- 
ing. I want to add my comments con- 
cerning catfish. I had learned prior to 
our annual dinner that farm-bred cat- 
fish are a gourmet’s delight. I was not 
disappointed. The fish was as light, 
tender, and tasteful as any I’ve ever 
eaten. My congratulations to the fish in- 
rig for developing this delicious cat- 

Mr. WAGGONNER., Mr. Speaker, there 
is an old saying in the South that if 
there is anything better than catfish, 
the Good Lord kept it for himself. Our 
colleague, SONNY MONTGOMERY, proved 
the point during our annual gym party 
recently when they were made the high 
point of the evening’s menu. 

Sonny was chairman of the party and 
I think the House owes him three cheers 
for a job well done. Since cheering here 
in the well of the House might be in- 
decorous even in such a worthy instance, 
I suggest we settle for a handshake or 
a pat on the back for both Sonny and 
the catfish farmers of America who made 
the menu possible. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on Congressman 
MOoONTGOMERY’s Special Order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
Epmonpson). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE GUARANTY 
CORPORATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. HALPERN) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to a constructive, 
needed piece of legislation, which I have 
cosponsored with my colleague, Repre- 
senative MoorenHeap, creating a Fed- 
eral Insurance Guaranty Corporation— 
FIGC—in an effort to protect consumers 
against insurance company insolvencies. 

The FIGC would be modeled after the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion—FDIC—which insures deposits in 
Federal banks up to $15,000. 

The need for the creation of the FIGC 
is readily apparent. In the past 10 years, 
the most affluent decade in our history, 
125 property and casualty insurance 
companies have collapsed. The resulting 


loss to the consumer has been over $200 
million. 

The Federal Government cannot lit- 
erally guarantee that a firm will not go 
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bankrupt, but Federal backing reduces 
the risk while protecting the consumer. 

Since the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation was founded in 1934, only 
475 banks out of some 15,000 insured by 
FDIC have gone under, costing the gen- 
eral public $12 million. By contrast, in a 
similar period over 750 of 500 property 
and casualty insurance companies were 
declared insolvent with losses to policy- 
holders of $600 million. 

Under the legislation I support every 
property and casualty company doing 
business in more than one state, and a 
few who operate in only one, would be- 
come members of the FIGC. Total mem- 
bership in the beginning is estimated to 
be about 3,000 companies. 

The FIGC would work in cooperation 
with the state insurance authorities in 
overseeing the operations of the insur- 
ance companies. In the event a company 
collapses, the FIGC would take over all 
the responsibilities of the company, in- 
cluding the adjustment or settlement of 
any claim pending against either the 
company or the policyholder. The FIGC 
also has the right to defend suits brought 
against the policyholder or insured 
party. 

This corporation would create some 
security for the consumer who purchases 
insurance, and would cost him about 
12% cents for every $100 he pays each 
year in premiums. 


STATEMENT RELATING TO 
THE WAR 


The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Hosmer) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received many communications both 
opposing and supporting recent US. 
military moves against the Cambodian 
sanctuaries. I much appreciate the large 
citizen interest in this issue and thank 
those who have contacted me. It is in- 
feasible to write individual responses. 
Therefore, I am making this general 
statement of my views. 

When President Nixon took office last 
year he inherited a full scale war in 
Southeast Asia in which approximately 
542,000 U.S. military personnel were en- 
gaged. Whether this was a “moral” or a 
“legal” war was irrelevant. It existed 
and he had to deal with it intelligently. 

Already he has brought one out of four 
Americans home, a total of 112,000. He 
said he would do it and he did. To date 
the President has done precisely what he 
said he would do and has done it within 
the time tables announced. To reasonable 
people this should be ample assurance 
that he will continue to do so. 

President Nixon states that by next 
spring another 150,000 will be out, force 


levels will fall below 280,000, making al- 
most a 50 percent cut from the high 


mark. He states that by that time we 
shall, for all practical purposes, have 
withdrawn our combat troops and that 
the forces remaining will be primarily 
supply and logistics units. 

That means we shall have disengaged 
and turned the fighting over to a well- 
trained, million-man South Vietnamese 
Army. Our non-combatants also can 
come home as this Army develops its 
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capability to handle the supply and 
logistics tasks. There is no magic button 
here in Washington, unfortunately, 
which can be pushed and accomplish all 
these things instantly. 

There is no question that all of us want 
out of this war as fast as possible, and 
surely, most of all, the President of the 
United States. If anyone thinks differ- 
ently, he must be out of his mind. What- 
ever dispute there is, it is not about 
whether to get out of the war. It is about 
how to do so. And, it is about the mini- 
mum amount of time required to do it 
without inviting costly consequences dis- 
proportionate in value to any time saved. 

Some people say “cut and run” this 
instant “to stop the killing.” That is fine. 
But what about the 11 million South 
Vietnamese, at least half of whom the 
North Vietnamese regime would liquidate 
if they get their hands on them? To 
abandon them just a few months before 
the South’s capability is developed to 
prevent it invites a bloodbath. It would 
not stop the killing. It would facilitate it. 
It would make the U.S. a passive acces- 
sory to an act of genocidal immorality. 

Also, the fate to which it would rele- 
gate over 1,500 American POW’s is a 
highly uncertain one. Moreover, the 
United States has maintained, ever since 
World War II, many mutual security 
treaties with countries in this area of 
the world. Running out on Vietnam could 
encourage the communists to move in on 
any and all of them. We could soon be 
forced to choose between a wholesale re- 
pudiation of solemn treaty obligations 
or facing half-a-dozen new major crises. 

The President has chosen the alterna- 
tive to this which is to withdraw in stages 
while building the South’s independent 
ability to defend itself. This strategy was 
placed in harm’s way when, immediately 
following his April 20 withdrawals an- 
nouncement, Hanoi ordered its 40,000 
troops in the sanctuaries to take over 
most of Cambodia. In particular, Hanoi 
wanted to re-open the Port of Sihanouk- 
ville through which 80 percent of its 
munitions used against two-thirds of 
South Vietnam had reached the sanctu- 
aries while Prince Sihanouk was in 
power. Had it succeeded, an intolerable 
situation would have stretched for 600 
miles along South Vietnam’s western 
border. 

The action against North Vietnam in 
the Cambodian sanctuaries is proving 
extremely crippling to its future ability 
to interfere with our orderly withdrawal 
and with the South’s developing 
strength. Already, 8 million rounds of 
small arms ammunition have been seized 
and over 20,000 mortar rounds and 2,000 
land mines. This and other captured 
communist war material won’t be used to 
carry out Hanoi’s orders to its troops in 
the sanctuaries to kill no less than 100 
Americans per week to keep the political 
pressure on Washington. It won't be 
available to keep us pinned down in a far 
away place we desperately want out of. 

Despite assertions to the contrary, this 
move against the North in the sanctu- 
aries is legal both under article 51 of the 
U.N. covenant and under international 
law. Cambodia’s inability to enforce its 
neutrality gives injured parties the right 
to take commensurate action. The US. 
and South Vietnam did so and notified 
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the U.N, Their right of action does not 
depend on a declaration of war. War is 
a fact which may legally exist independ- 
ently of a declaration. When war exists, 
declared or undeclared, the rules of war 
apply. Any illegality in this instance is 
on the part of North Vietnam which in- 
vaded this territory and took it from 
Cambodia for its own use. 

Some people believe that passing the 
so-called amendment to end the war will 
make the war disappear. By withholding 
money, the amendment would restrict 
how, where and when action is taken to 
get us out of this mess. Frankly, I think 
the idea is dangerous and counterpro- 
ductive. Hamstringing the President 
will not make it any easier or quicker to 
cool off the fighting and breathe life in- 
to the Paris talks. And, a lot of men in 
uniform could get killed waiting for 
Congress to repeal restrictions on 
things they may have to do to protect 
themselves. Can you imagine how long 
World War II might have dragged on if 
Congress had badgered General Eisen- 
hower that way? 

In expressing these views I do not feel 
at all omnipotent. I have a decent re- 
spect for those whose outlook differs 
from mine. I am prepared to change my 
mind if I am in error and trust that 
other people would do likewise. Pride is 
not important here—ending this war and 
keeping out of others is. I think it is also 
important in the dialogue on this subject 
to maintain a decent respect for our 
country and its President and a balanced 
perspective on the deep responsibilities 
of North Vietnam for perpetuating the 
war. 


FARM SUBSIDY COSTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE) 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has long been concerned about the run- 
away cost of our farm subsidy program, 
I am deeply concerned that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has committeed it- 
self to maintain payments essentially 
at 1970 levels for at least 3 more years. 

I made this clear earlier, in a recent 
floor speech—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
April 16, 1970, page 12119—where I 
pointed out that large subsidies over 
$25,000 increased by 60 percent since 
1966 and by 30 percent in the last year 
alone. 

Mr. Speaker, I take the floor today to 
analyze the consequences of continuing 
this trend by focusing on what it will 
mean to one of our large cotton pro- 
ducers. 

According to ASCS records, the Delta 
& Pine Land Co., a British-owned corpo- 
ration, in Bolivar County, Miss., received 
farm program payments of $731,772 in 
1969. Obviously, this is no way to im- 
prove our chronic balance-of-payments 
problem. 

These payments were largely cotton 
production subsidies and indicate the 
corporation produced about 10,000 acres 
of cotton which sold for more than 
$1,000,000. 

Cotton producers were given subsidies 
of $76 for each $100 of cotton sales last 
year, for planting within their cotton al- 
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lotment and avoiding the heavy pen- 
alties that are imposed for overplanting 
their allotments. 

I am told that, on a pro rata basis, this 
British corporation can expect to re- 
ceive about $750,000 in 1971 under the 
new set-aside program which Secretary 
Hardin has proposed. This, of course, is 
based on the assumption that there will 
be no payment limitation. While I am 
confident that this body will enact a 
ceiling, there is great doubt that the 
House Agriculture Committee will in- 
clude & limitation in the bill it reports 
to the floor. 

I suggest, therefore, that it is well for 
all of us to consider the implications of 
a new farm program which does not in- 
clude this reform, I know of no better 
way to illustrate the undesirable conse- 
quences of such a development than to 
consider the happy fate of this British 
corporation. 

Since the cotton allotment on the av- 
erage Mississippi delta farm is 40 percent 
of the cropland, on a pro rata basis, the 
Delta & Pine Land Corp. should have 
about 25,000 acres of cropland. In order 
to qualify for $750,000 in subsidy pay- 
ments in 1971, this British corporation 
would be required to set aside one-third 
of its domestic cotton acreage allotment, 
which is 65 percent of the total allot- 
ment, or about 2167 acres. It could then 
plant as much cotton as it wished on the 
remaining cropland, 22,833 acres. 

Cotton is the most profitable crop in 
the Mississippi delta and analysts in the 
Department of Agriculture expect many 
many delta farmers to increase cotton 
Plantings by as much as one-half under 
the set-aside program. They could do 
this by reducing their production of the 
lower valued crops, soybeans, winter 
wheat and oats, even though they set 
aside the required acreage to qualify for 
maximum subsidies. 

Mr. Speaker, it is estimated that under 
the set-aside program in 1971, the British 
Delta & Pine Land Co. will produce and 
sell over $1,500,000 of cotton in addition 
to receiving a subsidy of as much as 
$750,000. 

At most, $65,000 of the $750,000 this 
corporation may receive in 1971 under 
the proposed set-aside program could be 
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considered payment for resource adjust- 
ment for holding some 2,000 acres out of 
production of lower valued crops. This 
leaves $685,000 as an income supplement 
payment. 

What is the justification for proposing 
a 3-year program that gives a foreign 
corporation with over $1.5 million in 
farm sales an annual income supple- 
ment or welfare payment of $685,000? 
What is the justification for giving 106 
other cotton producers in Bolivar County 
annual income supplements or welfare 
payments in excess of $25,000 each for 
the next 3 years totaling over $5 million 
annually? Mr. Speaker, I submit there is 
no justification. ? 

In spite of the decline in cotton ex- 
ports and prices, land prices in the Mis- 
sissippi delta have more than doubled 
in the past 10 years, largely because of 
increasing farm subsidies. Cotton sub- 
sidies have increased almost 20 percent 
in the past 5 years. Secretary Hardin 
has given this as one reason why exist- 
ing subsidies should be continued. But 
surely this cannot justify continuing sub- 
sidies at 1970 levels plus freedom. to 
grow as much cotton as desired. If they 
are continued at 1970 levels for another 
3 years, with the current restrictions on 
cotton production eliminated, land 
values will skyrocket in the Mississippi 
delta and in other high-yield cotton 
areas. To continue in this direction will 
only compound the problem. 

The most startling and, I submit, in- 
excusable evidence of the need to end 
this situation becomes clear when we 
contrast the wealth of these privileged 
few with their less fortunate neighbors. 

Mr. Speaker, farm program payments 
of $5,000 or more were made in 1968 to 
2,164 cotton producers in the 11 delta 
counties of Mississippi, totaling in ex- 
cess of $49 million. 

Yet 31,400 families, about 40 percent of 
the approximately 79,500 families in 
these 11 counties, were classified as poor, 
having incomes of less than $2,900 in 
1966, according to official economic sur- 
veys. Expenditures for Office of Economic 
Opportunity Programs for these poor 
families averaged about $400 per family 
and totaled less than $13 million in fiscal 
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year 1969. This is little more than one- 
fourth the subsidies paid to the 2,164 
wealthiest corporations, landowners and 
farmers in these 11 delta counties. Can 
any of us here justify this appalling im- 
balance in our priorities? 

Recent USDA publications report that 
the entire Mississippi delta area, consist- 
ing of 43 counties in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Missouri, has been char- 
acterized as the largest single poverty 
area in the United States. The region is 
also characteristic of some of the most 
extreme types of poverty found anywhere 
in the country. 

I would like to make clear, Mr. Speak- 
er, that the contrast I have drawn is be- 
tween only a handful of wealthy farmers 
and the great numbers of poor in the 
delta. It does not involve the overwhelm- 
ing number of small and medium-sized 
farmers. The Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress has just 
prepared a table, which I will include at 
the close of these remarks, showing that 
only 1.3 percent of all farm producers 
will be affected by my proposed ceiling 
of $10,000 per crop. In Mississippi itself 
only 3.5 percent of all producers will be 
affected 


Mr. Speaker, I am not suggesting that 
a limitation on giant farm subsidies will, 
by itself, materially improve the condi- 
tion of these desperate citizens at the 
bottom of the economic scale. 

But the amendment I have proposed to 
limit these subsidies to $10,000 per crop 
will save up to $338 million—funds that 
clearly could be put to better use helping 
the rural poor. 

We will not have these funds if we 
have no limitation. Under these circum- 
stances—with acreage controls lifted and 
the set-aside adopted—our British 
friends at the Delta & Pine Land Co., and 
all of the giant cotton interests will reap 
further bonanzas. 

I submit we can no longer justify the 
glaring inequity of a farm program that 
has rightly been described as socialism 
for the rich and capitalism for the poor. 

Mr. Speaker, while I am confident we 
in the House will not go down this road, 
I hope these remarks have helped make 
clear where it would take us. 

The table referred to follows: 


PRODUCERS RECEIVING PAYMENTS OF $10,009 OR MORE FROM COTTON, FEED GRAINS AND WHEAT PRISRAMS AND ALL PRODUCERS RECEIVING PAYMENTS, BY STATES, 1969 


Feed 


States grains 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine______ 
Maryland_.__ 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan... 
Minnesota... 
Mississippi. - 
Missouri... 
Montana 


Total, 3 receiving 
Wheat programs payments payments 


Percent 

All pro- of all 

ducers producers 

receiving 
States 


Percent 
of all 
producers 
receiving 
payments 


All pro- 

ducers 

Total,3 receiving 

Wheat programs payments 


Feed 
grains 


o 


New Hampshire. 
New Jersey.. 
New Mexico.. 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island... 
South Carolina.. 
South Dakota... 


Virginia. _- 
Washington... 
West Virginia. 
| Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Total United States... 


Swe 


wo 


N 
monn! a 


w| ar 


32, 183 2, 517, 304 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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CONGRESS AIMS AT ORGANIZED 
CRIME’S MONEYBAGS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Porr) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, the Sunday 
Star on May 24 carried an excellent arti- 
cle entitled “Congress Aims at Orga- 
nized Crime’s Moneybags,” which deals 
with the adverse financial effects pas- 
sage of certain pending crime bills would 
have on organized crime. The bills de- 
scribed in the article are H.R. 15073 and 
S. 3678 which deal with the disclosure 
of secret foreign bank accounts; and 
H.R. 10312, which I introduced on April 
19, 1969, and title IX of S. 30 which deals 
with racketeer influenced and corrupt 
organizations. 

Through the use of secret foreign bank 
accounts organized criminals can evade 
paying income tax and finance their 
numerous illicit activities such as nar- 
cotics trafficking, smuggling, black mar- 
ket currency operations, and illegal trad- 
ing in gold. The profits from these crim- 
inal activities often go into secret for- 
eign bank accounts only to wind up in 
the United States for investment in legit- 
imate businesses. The disclosure provi- 
sions of the foreign bank account meas- 
ures would furnish important leads on 
the organized criminals who are using 
secret foreign accounts to further their 
nefarious aims. 

As the Star article points out, the aim 
of title IX of S. 30 and of H.R. 15073 is 
to remove the leaders of organized crime 
from their sources of economic power. 
These proposals would make it unlawful 
to use income from “racketeering activ- 
ity” to buy an interest in or establish a 
business in interstate commerce. It would 
also be unlawful to acquire or operate 
such an enterprise through a “pattern” 
of racketeering activity. Any organized 
criminal who goes into legitimate busi- 
ness with racketeering money and meth- 
ods could be fined up to $25,000 or im- 
prisoned up to 20 years, or both. More 
importantly, however, a convicted rack- 
eteer could be made to give up his busi- 
ness by criminal or civil forfeiture. Un- 
der criminal forfeiture provisions such 
an individual would lose his business to 
the Government. Under civil forfeiture 
provisions, similar to antitrust provisions 
and novel as a method of combatting or- 
ganized crime, a convicted racketeer 
would be ordered to divest himself of the 
business and not to return to it under 
another name or in a different part of 
the country. 

S. 30, of which title IX is an integral 
part, was subjected to lengthy indepth 
hearings and passed in the Senate on 
January 23, 1970, by the near unanimous 
vote of 73 to 1. The House Judiciary 
Subcommittee No. 5 conducted hearings 
on S. 30 last week and is due to resume 
further hearings May 27 for 1 day, and 
have scheduled a 2-day session for June 
10 and 11. 

Mr. Speaker, these are vital and neces- 
sary pieces of legislation in our battle 
against organized crime. The President 
has asked for expeditious passage of or- 
ganized crime legislation. It is my hope 
that we can this year give law enforce- 
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ment these additional tools to combat the 
forces of organized crime. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert the newspaper article to 
which I referred earlier at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, May 24, 
1970] 
CONGRESS AIMS AT ORGANIZED CRIME’S 
MONEYBAGS 


(By Miriam Ottenberg) 


Two measures now moving through Con- 
gress could deal organized crime’s overlords 
the body blow they fear most—right in their 
overstuffed moneybags. 

Although the bills come from different 
committees, it’s their combined effect that 
counts, One would force Americans to dis- 
close how much money they've socked away 
in secret foreign bank accounts. The other 
would get the tainted money of the mobsters 
out of legitimate business. 

The disclosure provisions of the foreign 
bank account measure could provide im- 
portant leads to the racketeers now funnel- 
ling their millions out of illegal gambling, 
loan sharking and narcotics into Swiss bank 
accounts and from there into legitimate 
business. 

Both measures are pioneering efforts to 
protect honest people from what organized 
crime can do to them. Most of organized 
crime’s profit-making crimes are the kind 
with willing victims—dope addicts, gamblers, 
borrowers from loan sharks. But people don’t 
willingly consent to what organized crime 
can do and is doing to them in the market 
place. They don't like shoddy, often counter- 
feit products or prices forced down to get rid 
of honest businessmen and then pushed up 
higher than ever. They like to be able to 
choose where they buy, not to have one prod- 
uct or one service forced on them. 

And as taxpayers, if they knew about it, 
they would resent the people in and out of 
organized crime who manage to duck pay- 
ing taxes on the greatest of their gains by 
banking them in a numbered Swiss account 
or in the Bahamas or any other country 
where bank accounts are shrouded in secrecy. 

To lift that veil of secrecy for American 
taxpayers, the Senate Banking Committee 
will open hearings June 8 on legislation 
bringing secret foreign bank accounts under 
greater public scrutiny. Similar legislation 
has cleared the House Banking Committee 
and now awaits House action. 

BUSINESS PARASITES 

As for ridding legitimate business of its il- 
legitimate parasites, the House Judiciary 
Committee opened hearings last week on the 
Senate-passed Organized Crime Control Act. 

A key section of that 99-page anti-crime 
package has as its target “racketeer influ- 
enced and corrupt organizations.” It would 
be against the law to use income from “rack- 
eteering activity”to buy an interest in or es- 
tablish a business engaged in interstate com- 
merce. It would likewise be unlawful to ac- 
quire or operate such an enterprise through 
a “pattern” of racketeering activity. 

“Racketeering activity” is defined in terms 
of the laws characteristically violated by 
members of organized crime—murder, kid- 
naping, gambling, arson, robbery, bribery, ex- 
tortion, narcotics trafficking, counterfeiting, 
embezzlement, fraud and white slave traffic. 

By “pattern” the bill refers to two or more 
racketeering acts, one of which must have 
occurred after the measure becomes law. The 
other could have taken place many years 
earlier but there must be a close relationship 
between the two. As sponsors of the measure 
point out, the fact that a mobster hasn't 
been caught all these years shows his means 
of cloaking his crimes have been virtually 
impenetrable and therefore more dangerous 
to the community. 
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Any racketeer who goes into legitimate 
business with his racketeering money and 
methods could be fined $25,000 or imprisoned 
up to 20 years. But more important to his 
crime “family” is the loss of his business, and 
the pending bill has two alternative ways of 
seeing to that. 

One is by way of criminal forfeiture. The 
convicted racketeer would lose his business 
to the government. 

The other route—brand new in dealing 
with organized crime—is civil forfeiture, sim- 
ilar to antitrust proceedings. The court could 
order the racketeer to divest himself of the 
business and not to return to the business 
under another name or in another part of the 
country. The racketeer wouldn’t lose his 
money but the community would be freed 
of the racket-dominated business. 

Sen. John L. McClellan, D-Ark., in his re- 
port on the measure he sponsored, noted 
that the Supreme Court had used the same 
anti-trust remedy to force DuPont to give 
up its General Motors ownership “almost 
without regard for the economic conse- 
quences.” 

If the court could do that to DuPont, Mc- 
Clellan commented, “then it must surely 
follow that removal of criminal elements 
from the organizations of our society by 
divestiture is justified.” 

The goal is to remove the leaders of orga- 
nized crime from their sources of economic 
power, rather than just remove the leaders 
and leave the racket-dominated business to 
flourish under their successors. 

As President Nixon commented in his or- 
ganized crime message last year: “As long 
as the property of organized crime remains, 
new leaders will step forward to take the 
place of those we jail.” 

That property runs into billions, nobody 
knows just how many billions because most 
of the wheels of organized crime hide be- 
hind “fronts” or “nominees” while putting 
their profits into secret bank accounts. 

Just counting reported business interests, 
a survey in one midwestern city shows rack- 
eteers in that city control or have large 
interests in 89 businesses with total assets 
of more than $800 million and annual re- 
ceipts in excess of $900 million. 

William A. Kolar, director of the Internal 
Revenue Service’s Intelligence Division, re- 
ported a new study of 1500 leading racketeers 
shows 80 per cent of them admittedly were 
engaged in some form of legitimate business. 

Of course, he added, nobody knows the 
extent of their hidden interests. Uncovering 
them would take a lot more manpower than 
the 1,800 men now assigned to IRS Intelli- 
gence. 

Of the 1,800 special agents, only 25 per- 
cent devote their efforts to organized crime 
work because of the need to investigate a 
substantial number of tax frauds not inyoly- 
ing racketeers. 

Kolar, who is retiring this month after 
26 years of federal investigative assignments 
beginning with the FBI, said one of the 
major problems he faced as director of IRS 
intelligence was trying to track down the 
hidden money of the racketeers who infil- 
trated legitimate business. He’s leaving gov- 
ernment to join William Hundley, former 
chief of the Justice Department’s Organized 
Crime and Racketeering Section, and Robert 
Peloquin, who headed the government's first 
strike force against organized crime, in a 
new enterprise, International Intelligence 
Inc. Their mission will be to help business- 
men protect themselves against racketeer 
take-overs. 

THE METHODS 

Kolar cited these methods used by orga- 
nized crime to acquire control of legitimate 
business, methods the proposed legislation 
is designed to block: 

1. Racketeers make outright buys of legit- 
! nate businesses, using the untaxed profits 
f-om gambling ($6 billion to $7 billion an- 
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nually); narcotics ($350 million); loan 
sharking ($350 million); prostitution ($225 
million) and untaxed liquor ($150 million). 

2. They “accept” business interests in pay- 
ment of the owner's gambling debts. The 
owner of a beer distributing firm with an 
uncontrollable urge to gamble at first paci- 
fied his gambling creditors by letting them 
use his company offices as the headquarters 
of their lottery operation. Eventually, the 
mobsters gained control of the company. 

8. They gain control by foreclosing their 
usurious loans, which had been made with 
untaxed illegal income. IRS has evidence 
showing how the mob took over several 
brokerage houses through foreclosing loans. 
They used the brokerage firms to promote 
the sale of fraudulent stock in a swindle 
which cost the public more than $2 million, 

4. They use extortion, threats, beatings, 
bombings or the sly mention of an under- 
world “enforcer” to terrorize businessmen 
into giving up their business or accepting the 
product or service they force upon him. 

In a typical case, a large food chain suffered 
more than $10 million worth of arson damage 
and two store managers were murdered be- 
cause organized crime wanted the chain to 
stock a brand of detergent distributed by a 
racketeer-operated agency. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce cited that 
case in its recently compiled “Desk Book on 
Organized Crime,” which was issued to help 
businessmen, their families and their com- 
munities protect themselves from the ever- 
present threat of organized crime. 

The Desk Book cites these practices of 
racketeer-dominated companies: 

Bribing inspectors to accept defective con- 
struction materials, threatening pharmacists 
as part of a “sales pitch” for mob-distributed 
and often counterfeit prescription drugs, set- 
ting fires to stores which balk at buying 
racketeer-promoted products, corrupting 


public officials to obtain local, state and 


federal contracts, counterfeiting state and 
federal tax stamps. 

Typical of a hoodlum-bossed business in 
operation is the case of a New York trucking 
company controlled by John A. Masiello, a 
Cosa Nostra “soldier” and leading loan shark, 
indicted with his son, a racket associate, and 
four postal officials on charges of conspiracy 
and bribery. 

The postal officials were accused of taking 
bribes from Masiello to overlook complaints 
about service under mail trucking contracts 
worth $2 million awarded to firms controlled 
by Masiello and others. 

The criminal habits and attitudes which 
the McClellan bill strives to get out of the 
marketplace are reflected in the activities 
of some offspring of Mafia bosses. Salvatore 
“Bill” Bonanno, son of former Mafia boss 
Joseph “Joe Bananas” Bonanno, was con- 
victed of mail fraud and conspiracy for using 
a Diner's Club credit card extorted from a 
New York travel agent. Soon after a store 
seized the card from Bonanno, the hench- 
man with whom Bonanno had conspired to 
get the card was short to death in Brooklyn. 

Joseph J. Colombo, Jr., son of the reputed 
Brooklyn Mafia boss, was arrested a few weeks 
ago and charged with two others of con- 
spiring to melt down $500,000 in U.S. silver 
coins and sell the silver. The senior Colombo 
is awaiting trial on income tax evasion 
charges. 

Athough no one in law enforcement knows 
the extent of organized crime’s invasion of 
legitimate business, there are occasional in- 
dications of multi-million-dollar holdings. 
For instance, various Mafia mobs are said 
to control one of the largest hotel chains in 
the country, dominate a bank with assets 
of from $70 to $90 million, operate a com- 
mercial laundry that grosses over $20 million 
yearly, own real estate interests valued at 
$300 million and, in some parts of the coun- 
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try, own nearly 90 percent of the private 
waste-disposal industry. 

Often bankrolling both the legitimate and 
illegitimate activities of organized crime are 
numbered accounts in Swiss banks. It is 
known, for instance, that money stashed 
away in secret Swiss accounts financed drug 
counterfeiting operations which one drug 
company executive estimated could run to 
nearly $100 million annually. Preparations of 
underworld origin are said to have been 
found intermixed in almost every type of 
commonly prescribed medication. 

The secret bank accounts are an integral 
part of the heroin trade. Money received for 
the sale of heroin in the United States is 
either carried to Europe by a courier or hand 
carried to a New York bank or money ex- 
change where it is forwarded to an account 
in a Swiss bank. There, the money is trans- 
ferred to the account of the heroin supplier. 

Former U.S. Atty. Robert Morgenthau cited 
@ recent heroin case where as part of the 
payoff for smuggling heroin, $950,000 was 
sent to the Swiss bank account of a Pana- 
manian corporation with offices in Geneva. 

For organized crime, the secret bank ac- 
counts are used to conceal the profits of 
crime and to facilitate carrying out such 
international crimes as narcotics trafficking, 
smuggling, black market currency opera- 
tions in Southeast Asia and illegal trading 
in gold. 

Eugene T. Rossides, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury for Enforcement and Opera- 
tion, says there’s strong evidence of a sub- 
stantial flow of funds from U.S. racketeers, 
particularly those associated with gambling. 
to certain foreign banks, 

“Some of these funds,” he said recently, 
“appear to have been brought back into the 
U.S. under the guise of loans from foreign 
sources. This may be providing a substan- 
tial source of funds for investment by the 
criminal element in legitimate business in 
the United States.” 


“CLEAN MONEY” 


The mobsters profit two ways. First, they've 
got “clean money" to use for their invest- 
ment. If any investigator asks where they 
got the money to start this business, they 
can say it’s a loan, Second, they can take 
an income tax deduction for the interest 
they're paying on the “loan.” Of course, they 
don’t report the interest their money is ac- 
cumulating in its Swiss hideaway and since 
the account is secret, the government can’t 
prove they have a cent there. 

In addition to the diversion of illegally- 
acquired funds to foreign havens, secret ac- 
counts can be misused to duck paying in- 
come taxes on large capital gains in the 
stock market, to violate the securities laws 
that are designed to protect the stock-buying 
public, to push the stock market up and 
down and to mask the takeover of American 
businesses by persons unknown to American 
authorities. 

In testimony before Chairman Wright Pat- 
man's House Banking Committee, Irving M. 
Pollack, director of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission’s Division of Trading 
and Markets, warned that cases already 
known to the SEC are not at all atypical 
and they suggest that hundreds of millions 
of dollars are being furnished annually by 
foreign sources to assist in efforts to gain 
control of American companies. 

One thing that’s of particular concern 
to American authorities is the takeover of 
American companies with defense contracts 
by unknown individuals dealing through 
secret foreign bank accounts. 

Usually this happens when controlling 
stock in a company is put up as collateral 
on a loan made by a foreign bank for one 
of its secret customers. When the borrower 
defaults on the loan, unknown interests take 
over the company. 
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Swiss bankers are the shadowy figures be- 
hind an increasing number of cases involv- 
ing major frauds. In one recent case, two 
Swiss bankers supplied hundreds of false 
documents from a string of sham companies 
which helped an American group—including 
a Washington attorney—swindle the U.S. 
government and channel more than $4 mil- 
lion into secret Swiss bank accounts. 

Equally shadowy are the activities of a 
long-time associate of Racketeer Meyer Las- 
key, a former bootlegger named John Pull- 
man who is said to manage the flow of Amer- 
ican organized crime’s millions into and out 
of Swiss bank accounts. 

A one-time courier for the mob, Pullman 
renounced his American citizenship to han- 
dle the mob’s investments from his head- 
quarters in Lausanne, Switzerland. He stays 
out of the United States, out of reach of 
the subpoenas that would greet him here 
from information-hungry investigators. 

Money funneled to secret accounts in 
Switzerland often comes back in the form 
of stock purchases carried in the name not 
of individuals but of banks. Last year alone, 
foreign stock purchases amounted to $12.4 
billion and sales reached $10.9 billion. 

Pollack emphasized that during the past 
few years, legitimate foreign investments 
have been welcomed and as a result have 
increased substantially. 

Aside from this massive legitimate foreign 
investment, nobody knows how many of the 
individuals for whom Swiss banks bought the 
stock are violating two of the key laws 
created to protect American investors—one 
forbidding “insider” trading, the other set- 
ting margin requirements. 

Some executives of U.S. corporations, 
barred by law from trading in their com- 
pany’s stock on the basis of inside informa- 
tion, are known to be trading secretly 
through their secret Swiss accounts. 

Some American investors, who would have 
to put in enough cash to cover 65 percent 
of the cost of the stock they buy under 
American law, are buying shares through 
numbered Swiss accounts with as little as 
10 percent down in cash. 

Sen. William Proxmire, D-Wis., 
the questionable foreign stock transactions 
when he included in his secret foreign bank 
account bill two sections specifically dealing 
with securities. 

One would prevent U.S. broker-dealers 
from trading in U.S. securities in behalf of 
@ foreign bank or broker unless the foreign 
bank or broker discloses the individual for 
whom it is acting or certifies that it is not 
acting for a U.S. citizen or resident. That 
would remove the cloak of secrecy from the 
foreign stock transactions, 


PLAY BY RULES 


The other section would require U.S. citi- 
zens who place stock orders through foreign 
banks or brokers to give the foreigners per- 
mission to disclose the person’s identity to 
the U.S. broker-dealer who ultimately han- 
dles the transaction. That permission would 
allow the foreign banks or broker to disclose 
the U.S. citizen’s identity without violating 
the foreign country’s secrecy laws. 

The rest of the Proxmire bill follows the 
House measure which provides: 

Domestic financial institutions would have 
to maintain records of checks and other 
financial transactions under Treasury regu- 
lations. 

Unusual or sizable deposits or withdrawals 
of U.S. currency would have to be reported 
by financial institutions and individuals 
making the deposit or withdrawal. 

Movements of U.S. currency into or out of 
the country would have to be reported when 
they exceed $5,000 on any one occasion or 
$10,000 in any one year. 

Individuals who have transactions with 
foreign financial agencies would have to re- 
port those transactions. 
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The penalties for violating the margin re- 
quirements on securities loans would be ex- 
tended to the borrower in order to prevent 
circumvention by a foreign lender. 

An increasing number of Americans—some 
of them American hoodlums—now own and 
control banks in Switzerland and the Baha- 
mas. The pending legislation would force 
them to play by some of the same rules as 
the people who never left home. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 
The United States is the world’s largest 
producer of jet fuel. In 1966 the United 
States produced 27,267,000 metric tons 
of jet fuel compared to 2,190,000 metric 
tons produced by the United Kingdom, 
the second-ranked nation. 


THE COMPETITIVE STATE OF 
OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. DENT) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, again I feel 
compelled to call to the attention of 
Congress the increasing peril to US. 
industry and its work force. With the 
help and cooperation of O. R. Strack- 
bein, president of the nationwide com- 
mittee on import-export policy, I am pre- 
senting some sobering facts on a decade 
of U.S. trade deficit. 

The United States has suffered a spec- 
tacular defeat in its foreign trade during 
the past decade and particularly during 
the past few years. 

With the exception of a very few lines 
of products we find ourselves in a grow- 
ing deficit position in our trade with 
other countries of the world. So great is 
our general competitive disadvantage 
that it can no longer be ignored or hid- 
den. Some dramatic developments have 
indeed surfaced within recent years to 
underscore the blindness of a policy that 
should have been modified before now. 

A defeat such as we have suffered in 
the field of trade would have called for 
the scalps of directors and managers in 
any other line of endeavor. A conspiracy 
of concealment and silence has kept the 
unwelcome facts from the public. 

This is a heavy indictment, all the 
more so because the concealment has 
been both unconscionable and stubborn, 
running over a period of years. 

A few examples will illustrate the trade 
trends of the sixties: 

Our exports to Japan from 1960-69 
increased 141.1 percent; our imports 
325.4 percent. Our exports to West Ger- 
many rose 66.4 percent, our imports 
190.2 percent. Twenty percent of all our 
imports in 1969 came from these two 
countries. They took only 14.8 percent of 
our total exports. 

We increased our exports to the Com- 
mon Market countries by 75.7 percent 
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while our imports rose 156.3 percent, or 
double our exports. 

With respect to Italy our exports rose 
76.4 percent while we imported 206.8 
percent more. 

The United Kingdom increased her 
sales to us by 113.5 percent while our 
sales to the U. K. increased only 57 per- 
cent. 

Our exports to all of Asia increased 
97.4 percent while our imports swelled 
by 204.1 percent. 

Our imports from the countries of the 
European Free Trade Association—Eng- 
land, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Swe- 
den, Switzerland and Portugal—in- 
creased twice as much as our exports to 
those countries: 127.2 percent compared 
with 63.4 percent. Our imports from 
Sweden rose more than twice as fast as 
our exports to her or 108.2 percent versus 
43.4 percent. 

The great exceptions were Canada and 
Latin America. In the case of Canada, 
largely because of the automotive agree- 
ment, both our exports and imports in- 
creased greatly. Exports rose 239.8 per- 
cent and imports 258.1 percent. 

Latin America, with the exception of 
Argentina, Peru, and Mexico, showed a 
depressive result from the Latin Ameri- 
ean point of view. Our exports to Argen- 
tina rose only 5.3 percent while our im- 
ports increased 58 percent. Yet our ex- 
ports still exceeded greatly our imports. 
In the case of Peru our exports grew only 
13.6 percent while our imports went up 
by 71.6 percent. Our actual imports in 
this case were nearly twice as heavy as 
our exports. Mexican sales to this country 
rose by 132.3 percent while our exports 
to that country rose a more modest 74.1 
percent. Yet we still had a favorable trade 
balance. 

Our exports to Latin America as a 
whole, including the three countries 
mentioned, grew 36.1 percent while our 
imports rose only 19.4 percent. In a few 
instances our imports showed an actual 
decline during the decade, namely, from 
Chile and Venezuela. 

In our total world trade our exports 
increased 84.6 percent while our imports 
went up 146.0 percent. 

Our trade with all the world except 
Canada and Latin America showed a 
sharper disadvantage. Our exports grew 
81.8 percent compared with an import 
increase of 160.8 percent. In other words, 
our imports from the rest of the world, 
outside of Canada and Latin America, 
grew twice as fast as our exports to that 
part of the world. 

In the case of Latin America our im- 
ports consist principally of raw materi- 
als and crude foodstuffs. However, she 
great increase registered in our total im- 
ports in recent years from all the world 
has occurred in manufactured goods 
rather than in raw materials. Therefore 
imports from the industrialized coun- 
tries accounted for much the greater part 
of the sharp rise in our imports during 
the past decade. 

It may be asked why this great dis- 
crepancy between the growth of our im- 
ports of raw materials and manufactured 
goods should have occurred. The trend 
should really be no occasion for surprise. 
Imports of raw materials did indeed in- 
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crease, but they rose from an index of 
100 in 1956-60 to 130 in 1968, compared 
with a rise from 100 to 402 for finished 
manufactures. In other words, imports of 
the latter grew 13 times as fast as im- 
ports of raw materials. 

The sharply divergent trend is trace- 
able to the relative labor content in the 
two forms of products. Raw materials in- 
corporate only the first step or two of 
production. The amount of cheap labor 
expended is, therefore, the minimum. In 
the case of finished goods the full com- 
plement of labor is incorporated. This 
might be four or five stages of production. 
The savings on imports is, therefore, all 
the greater. Not only is there one stage 
of production at low labor cost but sev- 
eral stages. Therefore, it is of a much 
greater advantage to import finished 
products compared with raw products, 
because the former have more of the low- 
cost labor in them. 

Today about two-thirds of our imports 
consist of manufactured goods. Not many 
years ago less than a third of all im- 
ports were of this variety. 

If imports have grown so briskly com- 
pared with our exports, why do we not 
have a foreign trade deficit? 

The answer is we do have a trade defi- 
cit. It merely does not so appear from 
the official trade statistics issued by the 
Department of Commerce. That Depart- 
ment elects to count as dollar exports not 
only the goods that we give away or sell 
abroad at cut prices but also those that 
we can export only because of our gov- 
ernmental subsidies. This practice swells 
our exports unjustifiably. If that prac- 
tice were stopped our merchandise bal- 
ance would show a deficit. Also we total 
up our imports on their foreign value 
rather than what they cost us landed at 
our ports of entry. This practice under- 
values our imports by several billions of 
dollars a year. The upshot is that our 
trade deficit is in the magnitude of $5 or 
$6 billion in terms of commercial com- 
petitive trade instead of having a surplus 
as reported by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

These facts have been concealed too 
long. Their concealment has abetted the 
perpetuation of a trade policy that is 
against the national interest and has 
prevented the adoption of prudent re- 
straints on imports that will prevent 
their running wild. 

The great surge in imports has been 
explained by the “extraordinary increase 
in domestic demand.” Yet the experience 
of Japan, West Germany and Italy thor- 
oughly contradicts that explanation. 
Those countries, too, have experienced a 
great expansion at home. In spite of that 
they nevertheless also made great strides 
in their exports. Some other factor must 
explain our trade debacle. Only those 
who will not see will fail to perceive the 
real reason. This is simply that other 
countries, with their new productive 
technology and their lagging wages, can 
and do outcompete us both here and in 
foreign markets. 

Unless something is done soon, not in- 
deed, to reverse the trend, but to keep 
the imports within reasonable bounds 
of growth—not a cutback, but a modera- 
tion—a bitter reaction will set in, not 
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only among the manufacturers, growers 
and producers who are being injured, 
but by labor as well. The latter is already 
showing signs of unrest from this source. 
National unions that formerly supported 
the freer trade policy are shifting their 
position because they see in unregulated 
imports the evaporation not only of ac- 
tual jobs but of potential jobs upon which 
the employment of their members de- 
pends in the future. 

Such favorable trade balance as we 
do still enjoy in some sectors is con- 
fined to a very few products, most nota- 
bly, and preponderantly, machinery, in- 
cluding automobiles, aircraft, and com- 
puters. In 1969 we exported $6.6 billion 
more in this category than we imported. 
Chemical exports on a much smaller 
scale were also in a surplus position. 

Machinery exports, both electrical and 
nonelectrical, have indeed continued at 
a high pace, thanks largely to our heavy 
investments in branch plants abroad, 
but imports have been gaining impres- 
sively. In 1960 we exported 4.7 times as 
much machinery and transport equip- 
ment as we imported. In 1969 the ratio 
was considerably less than 2 to 1. This 
is by far the heaviest single item in our 
exports. In 1969 it was 43 percent of our 
total exports. The 1960-69 trend has 
continued. Exports of machinery ex- 
clusive of transport equipment grew 
46.2 percent since 1965 through 1969, but 
imports rose 154 percent, or more than 
three times as rapidly, in this 5-year 
period. 

In other manufactured goods our ex- 
ports rose from $3.8 billion in 1960 to 
only $7.0 billion in 1969. During the same 
period imports of other manufactured 
goods rose from $4.5 billion in 1960 to 
$12.0 billion in 1969. In other words, ex- 
ports of this class of wide variety of 
products rose 83 percent; imports rose 
163 percent. Among the products in- 
cluded in this broad class of products are 
iron and steel mill products, shoes, paper 
and manufactures, textiles, clothing, 
glass, glassware and pottery, clocks and 
watches, nails, screws, nuts and bolts, 
toys and athletic goods, rubber and plas- 
tic manufactures, bicycles, bicycle parts, 
motor scooters, hand tools, plywood, 
cameras, musical instruments, radio and 
TV sets, phonographs and records, musi- 
cal instruments, sound recorders, optical 
goods, et cetera. In this group as a whole 
we suffered a deficit of $5 billion in 1969, 
even when imports are tabulated on their 
foreign value rather than landed at our 
ports of entry. 

In agricultural products we have im- 
port problems in strawberries, tomatoes, 
citrus fruits, canned olives and mush- 
rooms, meat, lamb, potatoes, dairy prod- 
ucts, honey, mink, fish, oysters, crab- 
meat, flowers, et cetera. In minerals we 
have a trade deficit in petroleum, copper, 
lead and zinc, bauxite and aluminum. 
Added to manufactured goods and agri- 
cultural products the total deficit far 
outstrips the surplus in machinery and 
chemicals. 

Employment in the lines of products 
constituting these other manufactured 
goods exceeds employment in the limited 
lines in which our exports have been en- 
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joying a surplus, by some 2 million 
workers. 

Our national policy is therefore in the 
posture of helping one broad industry— 
machinery and transport equipment, in 
which our lead is narrowing ominously 
in any event—at the expense of a wide 
spectrum of industries wherein imports 
are overrunning our market almost at 
will. 

In view of the rapid narrowing of the 
export surplus in machinery and trans- 
port equipment, as noted previously, the 
exceedingly unstable foundation of our 
fictitious overall surplus provides little 
ground for confidence. 

Moreover, since duties will be cut still 
further under the Kennedy Round, the 
outlook for improvement of our trade 
position must be regarded as bleak. 

The reduction of our tariff has gone 
so far, and since its resurrection is hardly 
probable, we must look elsewhere for 
relief. 

Imports of optical goods, which are 
your immediate concern, have followed 
a rather common pattern. You have been 
losing out in terms of the share of domes- 
tic consumption supplied by your com- 
panies. In the case of lenses you have 
seen imports come from some 7 or 8 
percent of domestic consumption as re- 
cently as 1965 to some 18 percent in 1969. 

Imports of frames which had already 
taken 22 percent of your market in 1965 
rose to about 33 percent in 1969. 

In each instance the invasion of im- 
ports has been relentless; and there is 
nothing now on the scene to suggest that 
the penetration will not proceed toward 
greater deprivation of our market. 

The tariff would not, in any case, be of 
much help, unless it were raised to seem- 
ingly exorbitant levels, because of the low 
unit cost of foreign producers, especially 
the Japanese. 

We, therefore, seek a different means 
of holding imports at a reasonable level. 

Recently, legislation has been intro- 
duced in the Congress that would accom- 
plish a moderation of imports. This leg- 
islation which was introduced in the 
Senate by the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Senator RUSSELL LONG, has 
been introduced in the House by some 65 
Members, among them, four committee 
chairmen. It is called the Fair Interna- 
tional Trade bill. 

This bill would establish ceilings on 
imports for the purpose of preventing 
imports from running wild. It would gen- 
erally accept levels of imports but would 
hold future penetration to a growth on a 
par with the increase in domestic con- 
sumption of the same product. This 
might be 10 percent, 15 percent, 30 per- 
cent, 40 percent, or more of our market, 
depending on the penetration already 
achieved. 

Import quotas would be imposed only 
if imports should break through the ceil- 
ing for a period of 6 months. 

If the ceiling principle is adopted, do- 
mestic industries would be assured of 
holding a fair share of the domestic 
market, no matter how low the foreign 
production costs. The notion that imports 
should be given priority over domestic 
production to the extent of bulldozing 
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the jobs of our workers out of the way 
and leaving it up to us to pick up the 
pieces and repair the wreckage by a 
system of adjustment assistance is whol- 
ly unjustifiable philosophy and repre- 
sents an amazingly harsh attitude in 
point of public policy. 

That foreign producers should be able 
to pay wages that would be illegal in 
this country and then build a destruc- 
tive trade on that basis with the blessing 
of our Government, seems incredible. 
Yet, that is the basic philosophy of ad- 
justment assistance. It proceeds on the 
wholly untenable assumption that if an 
American producer cannot compete with 
imports he is necessarily inefficient. He 
is guilty without trial, and must take 
the consequences. Yet on a relative effi- 
ciency basis, which is to say, output per 
man-hour or per man-year, American 
industry continues to lead the world. 
This lead is shrinking, however, and the 
low foreign wages combined with rising 
foreign technological productivity pro- 
duces the foreign competitive advantage. 

We cannot hope to hold our own in- 
dustrially in this type of competitive cli- 
mate. The fact of our competitive defeat 
from the persistence of lower foreign 
wages can no longer be concealed by 
sleight-of-hand trade statistics. The 
trend of rising imports will force a re- 
casting of our obsolete trade policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I also wish to read a let- 
ter from Mr. Strackbein to the Presi- 
dent of the United States: 

APRIL 9, 1970. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR, PRESIDENT: It is my impression 
that the Presidency is inadequately informed 
and therefore misinformed on the competi- 
tive state of our foreign trade. 

Accordingly I send you herewith a copy of 
& speech I am scheduled to make before the 
Optical Manufacturers Association in a few 
days. It is entitled “A Decade of U.S. Trade 
Defeat." The speech is self-explanatory; but 
in view of the heavy demands on your time 
I shall present here a very brief account of 
its principal points: 

1. Contrary to official foreign trade sta- 
tistics the United States has for several years 
run a deficit in our merchandise import-ex- 
port account. This deficit, in terms of private 
commercial competitive trade, is in the an- 
nual magnitude of some $5 billion. 

2. We do indeed enjoy a surplus in a lim- 
ited category or two of goods. In 1969 this 
surplus was some $8 billion, concentrated 
overwhelmingly in machinery and transport 
equipment and, to a much lesser extent, in 
chemicals. Imports, however, have been ris- 
ing several times as rapidly as exports in the 
machinery sector during the past decade. 
This handsome surplus may therefore be 
expected to disappear in a few years. 

3. With respect to nearly all “Other Manu- 
factured Goods” we incurred a deficit of 
some $5 billion in 1969. The products in- 
clude steel, textiles, footwear, glass, pottery, 
radio and TV sets, plywood, bicycles, musi- 
cal instruments, optical goods, toys and ath- 
letic goods, rubber and plastic manufactures, 
screws and bolts, hand tools, clocks and 
watches, etc. 

4. If the deficit in certain agricultural 
products is included, such as tomatoes, straw- 
berries, citrus fruit, muchrooms, fish, olives, 
meat, mink; as well as certain minerals, such 
as petroleum, lead and zinc, copper and 
bauxite, the surplus enjoyed in machinery 
exports is swamped. 
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5. Employment in the so-called “Other 
Manufactured Goods” mentioned above or 
“Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles,” both 
as classified by the Census Bureau, exceeds 
employment in the narrow sector in which we 
enjoy the export surplus described above, by 
about 2 million workers. When the export 
surplus in machinery disappears we will be 
at bedrock of a foreign trade disaster. 

6. Imports of manufactured goods now ac- 
count for about 65% of our total imports, 
compared with only about 30% fifteen year 
ago. 

7. Importation of manufactured goods of- 
fers our importers the most attractive bar- 
gain since these goods incorporate all the 
steps of the manufacturing process, which 
may be three to five. The cheap labor advan- 
tage is thus magnified compared with the 
importation of raw materials, which do not 
go beyond one or two of the steps of produc- 
tion. Little wonder that imports of finished 
goods have left the imports of raw materials 
far behind, 

8. The incontestable competitive advan- 
tage enjoyed by foreign manufacturers in 
this market rests on nothing more mysteri- 
ous than the lower level of wages they pay, 
coupled with the fast-rising productivity 
that has come from technological advance- 
ment and adoption of mass production meth- 
ods abroad. 

9. Looking to the tariff, which on the aver- 
age is down 80% from its level of 35 years 
ago, as a defense is unrealistic. Also to rely 
on adjustment assistance is to vacate our 
productive facilities with their workers in 
favor of a form of competition that derives 
its advantage principally from the simple 
fact that foreign producers pay wages that 
would be illegal in this country. This fact 
should be weighed carefully in any assess- 
ment of inefficiency of our producers and 
manufacturers who in fact continue to lead 
the world in productivity. Fairness demands 
that the unequal burden be taken into ac- 
count and that we do not penalize our in- 
dustries and workers for complying with 
labor standards imposed by the Government 
in response to the wishes of the electorate. 

10. As the tide of imports rises we need 
@ ceiling over them in specific instances, de- 
signed to share our market on a reasonable 
basis, permitting imports to grow with our 
economy, but denying them the license to 
run wild while trampling over our estab- 
lished labor standards. 

I shall be ready on request to substanti- 
ate more fully this outline of our trade 
position. 

With assurances of my esteem, 

Sincerely, 
O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
President. 


H. R. 17725—LEGISLATION TO PRO- 
VIDE THAT ALL FEDERALLY AS- 
SISTED CHILD DAY-CARE PRO- 
GRAMS SHALL PROVIDE, AS A 
PART OF SUCH PROGRAM, NUTRI- 
TIONAL MEALS AND PREVENTIVE, 
DIAGNOSTIC, AND EMERGENCY 
MEDICAL CARE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. FARBSTEIN) is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I introduced legislation, H.R. 17725, 
that would provide children attending 
federally assisted day-care centers with 
three balanced meals a day, if needed, 
and free, regular medical checkups, and 
medical care. 

The sympathy of the whole Nation 
has been aroused by the so-called hunger 
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hearings. Studies showing that the lack 
of simple, wholesome food produces de- 
fects in children, the consequences of 
which influence their entire lives, have 
horrified many. I believe the time has 
come to do something about it. 

The most precious single resource of 
our Nation is its youth. It is a resource 
that we dare not neglect or carelessly 
squander. I believe my bill will contrib- 
ute substantially to the welfare of our 
Nation by helping to assure that children 
will not be prevented, by physical handi- 
caps caused by hunger, from making 
their rightful contribution to our na- 
tional life. 

The text of E.R. 17725 follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That no 
Federal funds shall be used, either directly 
or through grants or contracts, to meet or 
assist in meeting, the cost of a child day- 
care program, unless the program provides 
(1) a complete meal for each child present 
in the day-care center during mealtimes 
(unless provided such meal at his home), 
and (2) appropriate medical services for all 
children being cared for. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall make such regulations as 
may be necessary for carrying out this Act 
which shall be observed by all Federal of- 
ficers and agencies carrying on programs of 
assistance for child day-care programs. Such 
regulations shall (1) prescribe standards 
with respect to the type, quality, and amount 
of food which must be provided, and (2) 
the medical services which must be pro- 
vided. The medical care so required shall be 
of a diagnostic, preventive, or emergency 
character only. 

Sec, 3. If the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare determines that the funds 
available for any program of Federal assist- 
ance for day-care programs are insufficient 
to permit compliance with this Act, the 
Secretary shall, from funds appropriated to 
carry out this Act, make available to the 
Federal officer or agency concerned such 
sums as may be necessary to permit compli- 
ance with this Act. 


ENVIRONMENT 


(Mr. ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most able and constructive Members 
of Congress is the Honorable JOHN KYL, 
Congressman from the Fourth District 
of Iowa. Congressman KYL is now serv- 
ing in his fifth term. During that time, 
he has been a cooperative, active, and 
effective member of the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs of 
which I am chairman. He has also served 
most ably and effectively on the Public 
Land Law Review Commission of which 
I am chairman, which Commission 
will deliver its report to the President of 
the United States, to the President of 
the U.S. Senate, and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives during the 
last week of June this year. 

Congressman Kyt is one of those out- 
standing Members who does his own 
thinking and, in my opinion, he is almost 
always to be found in a knowledgeable 
and logical position. He is particularly 
interested in people and the conditions 
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under which people live, work, and play. 
His love for young people is exceptional. 
His desire to talk to them in an under- 
standing manner is also exceptional. 

Recently he made some addresses dur- 
ing Environmental Week of April 20 to 
25 which have far more constructive 
thinking than most of the addresses 
given during that week. It has been my 
good fortune to read one of them and I 
wish to share it with my colleagues in 
Congress. Accordingly, I have obtained 
unanimous consent to have it placed in 
the body of the Record so that others 
who wish to share Mr. Kyt’s contribu- 
tion may do so. 

The address follows: 


ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN KYL, 
FOURTH Iowa DISTRICT, ENVIRONMENTAL 
WEEK, APRIL 20-25, 1970 


“To him who in the love of nature holds 
communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks a various language.” Indeed. In our 
concern about our environment, there is a 
various language. Anyone can read any- 
thing into this great crusade. And it is, 
apparently, a various political issue, with 
benefit to and publicity for the practitioner 
varying directly with the magnitude of im- 
pending disaster prognosticated. 

In our deliberations we will deal with the 
very elemental philosophic matters and we 
will deal with practical technology—from 
the poet to the computer. Some of the most 
elemental, seemingly simple matters, loom 
large in our considerations. We have to be- 
gin with appreciation that “the meanest 
flower that blows can give thoughts that do 
often lie too deep for tears,” or that one can 
see “eternity in a grain of sand.” We will 
view much that is bad, and much for which 
we can be thankful. 

Our problems cannot be hidden. Hope will 
not cause them to go away. They will not 
be removed by protest or by blame-laying. 
This business will not be cheap, and it will 
not be quick. And in the end, our environ- 
ment will be improved and sustained only 
when each of us does our own thing in our 
own place. 

The job cannot be left to George. Our 
trouble started long before George. 

Before man came to the world's stage, 
nature was a changing thing, and not all 
changes were environmentally perfect. There 
was a lack of hypocrisy. The frog ate a fly and 
a fish ate the frog. A bear devoured the fish 
and a fly, carrying disease, killed the bear. 
The fittest survived in an accepted, unchal- 
lenged pattern of natural selection. The 
earth was the Lord’s, but it changed. 

Time was when man was a part of nature 
and he was controlled by nature—sometimes 
overwhelmed by it. He was simply another 
species even though a special creation of the 
Almighty. He could think. In time, there 
came thoughts of altering nature. 

When the white man came to this con- 
tinent, some of our native brethren were en- 
gaged in changing nature—for instance, the 
Hohokams, with their amazing irrigation 
systems. But most were still nature's chil- 
dren. Their good gods were the helpful spirits 
of gentle breezes and spring rains and the 
buffalo maker; and the bad gods were ele- 
ments they feared and hated. By and large, 
they lived with nature and their pattern of 
life was to use, but not to destroy. 

The white man who came to this land was 
a step ahead. He soon sought to impose his 
will broadly, The tree was a barrier to agri- 
culture and an enemy of westward move- 
ment. So woodlands were destroyed, some- 
times in wanton fashion. In Jefferson’s time, 
some in our government thought the three- 
cents an acre we paid for the Louisiana ter- 
ritory was exorbitant because that land 
was “nothing but a vast wasteland of trees.” 
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We didn’t know what other resources were 
there, and really didn’t care. What we had 
wanted was a port of New Orleans. The rest 
Was secondary. 

Lewis and Clark, from their amazing Odys- 
sey, recognized the vastness and the wonders 
of the new land. But they didn't understand 
the mysteries of oil and gas and countless 
other elements beyond their ken, Then as we 
learned what we had and how to use it, our 
resources seemed so inexhaustible that waste 
was not a problem, Tremendous rivers di- 
luted and carried away the early wastes and 
there was no particular problem. There was 
a happy attitude which seemed to say that 
a fresh new world would be created with 
each rising sun. It was a familiar story, told 
over and over in the history books. 

By the time of the homestead laws, we had 
turned around far enough to begin planting 
trees instead of burning them. Plant trees— 
get free land. 

The industrial growth, and the technologli- 
cal revolution in turn, multiplied our prob- 
lems, speeded our movement, our use, and 
our degradation of the environment. And 
finally comes the constructive concern. 

This is important. What we did with our 
environment and our resources seemed to 
be the wisest thing at the given time. Today 
we are trying to make the adjustments and 
repairs which seem wisest at this time. We 
are probably as a nation more concerned 
with the future and policies for the future, 
mostly because we can see the end of the 
resources, But remember, please, that we are 
not the first with foresight. We are not the 
pioneers. All who have gone before us were 
not insensitive or stupid, Already much has 
been done to protect what is good, and to 
remedy what has been degraded by man 
through activity or neglect, and by nature 
itself. 

As citizens of the U.S., you own 770 mil- 
lion acres of land, a third of the land in the 
fifty states. Most of this will be retained. 
You own 180 million acres of national forest, 
23 million acres of parks and monuments in 
federal ownership, and a like area dedicated 
to fish and wildlife. You own ten million 
acres of Wilderness, large numbers of his- 
toric sites, seashore areas such as Cape Cod, 
Hatteras, Padre Island, and Pt, Reyes. We 
have started a system of trails, and of 
scenic and wild rivers. We are implementing 
standards for water and air, and controls 
on wastes and noise, We have a land and wa- 
ter conservation fund which has proved a 
useful tool for expanding open space. We 
have saved the redwoods and have moved to 
save and propagate endangered species of 
plant and animal life. 

Without losing idealism, we must be prac- 
tical. We cannot, like Leacok’s hero, mount 
the steed and ride off madly in all directions. 
The emotionalism can spur concern, but the 
emotion must give way to logic and reason. 
There are practical illustrations of conflict. 

Our Congressional mail from conservation- 
ists, preservationists, environmentalists and 
ecologists has become voluminous. Today we 
all fit those criteria. Many of these letters say 
flatly, “Don't let the Corps of Engineers build 
one more dam. Keep our rivers wild.” 

So far as I am concerned, this argument is 
about as bad as argument in favor of dam- 
ming all rivers. 

I lived on the Missouri River when it was 
really wild. It was destructive, muddy, and 
at its best was an unstable resource. 

Now, it is controlled, and it is stable and 
it is useful. Many of the old meandering ox- 
bows have been saved and improved to 
ecological purity. The river from St. Louis to 
its source is being developed as part of the 
Lewis and Clark Trail for conservation, rec- 
reation and historic memorialization. About 
800 specific sites, ranging from half-acre pic- 
nic sites to a million, three hundred thou- 
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sand-acre wilderness area, have been desig- 
nated. The entire river is the ribbon of con- 
tinuity. Large reservoirs provide tremendous 
sources of pleasure and a healthy promotion 
of desirable environment. All alterations of 
nature are not bad. 

Our own Des Moines River is another case 
in point. The river downstream from the 
dam is no longer wild, but it is natural and 
it is more beautiful. It is cleaner. The old- 
time fisherman proclaims that his pleasure 
is more productive now than in the halcyon 
days. We had 475,000 ducks on the lake one 
day last fall. In six months 2-inch “fry” be- 
came 24-inch Northern Pike. Water quality is 
excellent. But I have a continuing battle 
with allegations that the lake is a polluted 
cesspool, Some of the detractors have seemed 
disappointed with the wholesome state of 
affairs. The environmental crusade tests one’s 
sincerity. A dedicated naturalist, who was 
testing water voluntarily in his area’s 
streams, was asked how his work was com- 
ing. “Not so good,” he responded, “so far 
all I have found is clean water.” 

But I don't want to stop this river-dam- 
ming story there. If we had started spending 
this 100 million dollar reseryoir outlay a 
hundred years ago on small watershed and 
soil conservation practices, we would have 
improved the upland where floodwaters orig- 
inally fall, and would have saved bottom- 
lands for agriculture—and perhaps, repeat, 
perhaps, would have obviated the need for 
the big dam. We didn’t. Now we have to pro- 
ceed with the watershed work anyhow if 
the reservoir is to be of permanent value. 

Don't underestimate the unglamorous soil 
conservation effort. Silt is still the biggest 
water polluter, Further, the only way to keep 
natural nitrogen, phosphate and other chem- 
icals from the water is to keep it on the 
land—through soil conservation practices. 

We also get letters telling us that we must 
not cut one more tree in our national forests. 

The motivation is fine. But the fact is that 
forests are not saved simply by leaving them 
natural and untouched. Forests get old. They 
die. They become diseased. They burn. I 
have debated with naturalists who say that 
forest fires are sometimes a good thing. The 
same persons argue against cutting any 
timber. 

We can harvest trees, and plant, and fer- 
tilize, and otherwise manage them so that 
we have an improved, living resource for the 
multitude of values we ascribe to woodlands. 
The important thing is that we must not just 
cut and forget. We must manage. 

The business of pesticides, fertilizers, and 
commercial fertilizers offers a different kind 
of situation. We must worry about the po- 
tential, long-range effects of persistent 
chemicals. 

As of this time, we don’t know the an- 
swers to these worries. They are real worries. 
But the argument doesn't all run in one di- 
rection. 

Insecticides saye millions of lives. That is 
a fact. Maybe we can find substitute con- 
trols with no possible hazards. We do not 
have them at this time. We search. 

So far as I know, we have established 
human tolerance levels for only one pesticide 
of the entire broad spectrum. The Mrak 
Commission, an eminent group, reported that 
there is no evidence of increased morbidity 
or mortality resulting from the use of pesti- 
cides. But it acknowledged concerns. We just 
don’t know the answers yet. We are now 
starting to establish a monitoring system. 
We don’t know if it will work, and if it does 
work, we cannot anticipate benefits. Other 
factors seem more clear. 

It seems clear to me that a housewife does 
not want to buy wormy, blemished produce. 
It seems clear that we will need increased 
production of food and fiber. 


We know that any element can be used 
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indiscriminately with harsh, even tragic re- 
sults. But it is not simply an indulgence in 
rhetoric to plead for reason and for research 
when we cannot identify cause and effect. 

In spite of all the pressures and hazards 
of modern life, we live longer. Nature flour- 
ishes in most places either in spite of, or 
because of, our efforts. Iowa uses immense 
quantities and infinite variety of agricul- 
tural chemicals. Yet, wildlife abounds. So 
far as we can presently determine, our great- 
est unnatural enemy of the large pheasant, 
deer, possum, raccoon and rabbit population 
is the automobile. 

This does not belittle concern. I share 
the concern. I have seen the real problems 
and have tried to study the worries. But I 
plead for reason. We must learn from the 
past, but we gain no improvement by blam- 
ing the past. We need a compulsion, a zeal, 
a crusading spirit. But this is the necessary 
prelude to the hard work of improvement. 

This is important business to which I give 
complete dedication. Because I haye been 
involved for so long in environmental mat- 
ters at the same time I have been involved 
in other national considerations day after 
day, I see many potential benefits beyond 
the obvious. For instance, I believe that in- 
depth study of our relationship to the uni- 
verse will help us redirect our national pri- 
orities. I believe it can help us turn our 
attention from searching for what we do 
not believe, to thoughts and principles in 
which we do believe. I believe it can help 
gain a harmony for the individual life and 
for the national life. 

History will also grade us on our effort in 
our time. History will judge us, not on our 
words, but on our deeds—not on our criti- 
cism, but on our work. Let us proceed with 
that work. 


NEWSWEEK DETAILS FAILURES 
OF ECONOMY 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months, Newsweek magazine has done 
a series of excellent pieces on the econ- 
omy and they have been among the first 
to call attention to the signs of a major 
recession. 

The latest in this series of economic 
analyses appears in the May 25 issue of 
Newsweek entitled “Hard Times 1970: 
Facts, Figures, and the Impact on 
People.” 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD a 
copy of this excellent article: 

Harp Times, 1970: Facts, FIGURES, AND THE 
IMPACT ON PEOPLE 

Already the seven-month-old economic 
slowdown had lifted unemployment back to 
the levels of five years ago, chewed into cor- 
porate profits and battered the securities 
markets into their worst slide since World 
War II. It was not yet officially baptized, but 
most consumers—and a sour consensus of 
businessmen, too—had no trouble finding a 
name. The name was recession. 

This week’s statistics made it plain enough 
that things were bad—and getting worse. 
Reversing an encouraging uptick, indus- 
trial production in April slid back, a pattern 
followed by housing starts. Yet inflation, 
which the slowdown is intended to halt, 
roared inexorably on. Eying the evidence, 
Wisconsin Sen. William Proxmire uneasily 
demanded: “Aren’t we in the worst of all 


possible worlds?” The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council was quick to fix the blame. It put out 


a statement charging that “the Administra- 
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tion’s campaign against inflation has been 
a complete failure.” 

Federal Reserve Board Chairman Arthur 
Burns, a major architect of the campaign, 
repeated the litany of the Nixon Administra- 
tion: “We are traveling a narrow path be- 
tween inflation and recession, and we do not 
intend to diverted.” But many economists 
and a large part of the rest of the country 
concluded that Burns had already strayed off 
the path and in fact was whistling past the 
graveyard. For recession is also a frame of 
mind—and in dozens of interviews around 
the country last week, NEWSWEEK reporters 
found a troubled, uneasy sense of the deepen- 
ing slump. 

SPECTER 

Indeed, the slump has already hit vast 
humbers of Americans one way or another— 
in the form of layoffs, short work weeks, high 
interest rates, forced salary cuts, sagging 
stock prices or slow busines—and countless 
more have seen the signs of trouble. Prox- 
mire’s question was rising to a good many 
lips last week, and people were almost casu- 
ally invoking an even more dire specter. As 
a Michigan retailer put the issue, “We may 
be going into a really deep recession or even 
a depression, with awful unemployment but 
with a steep inflation at the same time...I 
just don’t know what to think.” 

The tone of the stock market last week 
was in perfect accord with the eerie calm 
that had prevailed through the preceding 
three weeks of almost continuous slippage. 
Like Winnie-the-pooh dragged downstairs by 
Christopher Robin, share prices bumped 
limply for four straight days, falling to a 
new seven-year low of 685 on the Dow Jones 
industrial average before bouncing back in 
a sharp technical rally in the last days’ 
trading. That left the Dow barely above 700, 
fully 29 per cent below the peak of 985 that 
was posted on Dec. 3, 1968. 

Given the glum drop, drop, drop of Wall 
Street in recent weeks, few analysts even 
ventured to guess when or at what levels the 
market would hit bottom, There was increas- 
ing talk that a one- or two-day “selling cli- 
max”—a steep dive and abrupt turnaround 
on massive share volume—would be needed 
to shake the gloomy torpor and raise hopes 
for an eventual end to the slump. Not unnat- 
urally, the extent of the slide was causing a 
few comparisons to be drawn with the events 
that followed 1929. But hardly anybody ser- 
iously believed that anything like the Great 
Depression of the 1930s could afflict the 
massive U.S. economy of the "70s. Even so, 
prices were so obviously unhinged from con- 
ventional reasoning that one respected an- 
alyst found it worth while to go through an 
elaborate calculation to prove, to his satis- 
faction at least, that a plunge of the Dow 
all the way to 500 “does not seem practical.” 

With the professionals that edgy, it was 
little wonder that less knowledgeable citizens 
were reassuring each other that even depres- 
sions can’t be all bad. “Hard as things were 
back then, people helped each other; they 
loved each other,” said a bus driver in At- 
lanta. “You don’t have that any more today.” 

For the most part, the nation retained its 
characteristic buoyancy. “I do fear a depres- 
sion,” said a Detroit policeman, “but mostly 
for the other guy.” And truth to tell, the 
recession so far has been for most a matter 
of options foregone rather than genuine 
hardships. A Boston executive has decided 
not to buy a summer home this year; a San 
Francisco housewife say, “You use the busi- 
ness about hem lengths as an excuse, but 
you're obviously not going to get a new ward- 
robe.” Even for those more seriously affected, 
it isn’t really time to worry. A truck driver 
laid off in Akron because of a wave of wildcat 


strikes used his unexpected leisure time to 
put his 27-foot cabin cruiser in shape for 
the summer. 
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GALLUP POLL 


For all these gentle ironies, however, the 
troubled mood was becoming pervasive. In 
its telephone poll for NEwsSwEEK last week 
(page 30), The Gallup Organization found 
only 21 per cent of the sampling who felt 
they were better off economically than they 
had been in January 1969. Fully 28 per cent 
said their fortunes had worsened since then; 
nearly half of the sampling said there had 
been no change. 

And this fretful mood plainly involved is- 
sued beyond the purely economic. In probing 
interviews that lasted as long as two hours, 
NEWSWEEK correspondents’ subjects almost 
invariably linked their financial worries to a 
wider scene. “I'm not sure that it’s the econ- 
omy itself that is at fault,” said a Los An- 
geles schoolteacher. “It gets back to a human 
kind of thing.” Sure enough, the worriers 
cited such disparate crises as the war in 
Indochina, student rebellion and the declin- 
ing quality of life. Many had the uneasy 
sense that the Administration had somehow 
lost control of events. A Dallas auto worker 
idled by the permanent closing of his plant 
made the point bluntly: “This idea that high- 
er taxes and unemployment are gonna make 
things better just doesn’t make sense.” 

What does make sense? In a special dis- 
cussion, Newsweek’s three economic column- 
ists debate the alternatives. Victims of the 
slump tell in their own words what recession 
means. 

Ajay McKinstry and his wife, Gertrude 
(“But I'd rather be called Trudy”), saw the 
storm clouds gathering long before the rest 
of the country. But then, McKinstry had a 
special vantage point: he was an engineer at 
the environmental lab in North American 
Rockwell's Los Angeles Division, and Defense 
Secretary Melvin Laird was announcing mas- 
sive cutbacks in the Defense budget as early 
as last summer. “With all those layoffs com- 
ing on—because we knew something was go- 
ing to happen—vwe started cutting down. Oh, 
I'd say about eight, nine-months now,” said 
Trudy, a tall, 36-year-old brunette, at her 
one-story bungalow in Inglewood last week. 

“We were hoping for the F-15 (a fighter 
plane contract which North American lost to 
McDonnell Douglas). When that didn’t go, 
then Mack figured, well, something's going 
to happen, so let’s start counting our pennies, 
We paid off our bills, like clothing bills for 
the children and shoes, and we cleaned out 
all our charge accounts. While we had it, you 
know, pay off your bills. And I started sewing 
things rather than buying. 

“On the food, now we’re down to $40 to 
$45 a week. You just don’t buy three kinds 
of cookies, you buy one kind. You don’t have 
the onion dip with the treats. By luck, we 
both quit smoking, too, in September, just 
because we wanted to quit. And I stopped 
going to the beauty shop. I enjoy going. But 
I figured, well, if he can cut back, like not 
going to all his sports events—like he likes 
the Rams—I can cut something out on me. 

“There’s thousands of us doing it. I have 
friends in worse shape than I am. We help 
each other out. Now my girl friend, one 
month she'll call, the next month I'll call 
and we kind of split phone message units 
that way. And, we share rides. It’s like, you 
know, somebody else in the same boat with 
you, you don’t feel so bad.” 

When the storm broke, the Mi 
family was comparatively lucky. “Thousands 
of aerospace employees were being fired,” 
said Trudy. “But when Mack got the word, 
they asked him to take a 10 per cent cut in 
his $17,000 salary. That hurt too, you know, 
We sweated out the F-15, and now we're 
sweating out the B-1 [a contract competi- 
tion for a new supersonic bomber]. After the 
B-1, where do we go? There’s no severance 
pay. They gonna close the plant? 

“Mack doesn’t talk much, he’s not a bab- 
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bler like I am. But he said something: ‘It 
hurts,’ he says. You work. You struggle,’ he 
says, ‘you break your back,’ he says, ‘and 
they cut you down.’” 

Others weren't as ready. “It was sort of like 
standing in a crowd and getting shot,” said 
Joseph Rogatnick, 53, lately the head of 
mergers and acquisitions for Hayden, Stone, 
Inc., in New York. Of the thousands of sales- 
men and executives laid off on Wall Street in 
recent months, few held a job that was more 
sensitive to the stock price landslide and the 
credit squeeze than Rogatnick’s. His business 
was smashed from all sides. “Two clients 
would be holding talks based on a swap of 
stocks, but then one or both of the securities 
would nosedive, and the deal was off. Other 
clients were trying to sell themselves on the 
basis of past earnings growth, but suddenly 
they’d report an earnings drop because of 
the squeeze, and those talks were off. The 
potential sellers in other deals wanted cash— 
but there was no cash. Everything just fell 
apart.” As the business evaporated, so did 
Rogatnick’s job. “It was simply circum- 
stances, beyond all our control,” he said, 

“Am I suffering personally? Hell, no,” said 
Fortney Stark. “I have an embarrassment of 
riches.” Stark, the 38-year-old president of 
Security National Bank in northern Cali- 
fornia’s Contra Costa County, plopped a 2- 
inch sirloin on the grill outside his lavish 
ranch house in the hills, drew the cork from 
a vintage red wine and told NEWSWEEK’s 
Gerald C. Lubenow: “We have been hurt in 
terms of growth. We're a huge bedroom com- 
munity, and housing is down 30 to 40 per 
cent. So large numbers of tradespeople are 
out of work. Little contractors who used to 
be looking for street jobs are looking for 
driveway jobs. Other contractors are selling 
their equipment. All their equity is wiped 
out. We're also having a lot of collection 
problems, We now own an airplane, a Cater- 
pillar tractor, and a growing inventory of 
cars. Everyone is paying off loans more slowly, 
and more people are copping out. They de- 
clare bankruptcy or just take off. We have 
a doctor who just got into his Volkswagen 
bus and went to Mexico. People used to take 
things like divorce and bankruptcy very seri- 
ously. Now everybody does it. 

“We've run out of money to lend; there’s 
nothing we can do about it. Every day we 
have to turn down good loans with good 
customers because we just don’t have the 
money. It’s getting like a butchershop. People 
have to take a number and wait. We tell 
them that when we get some money we'll call 
them—and they very patiently stand in line.” 

Inflation, of course, is one problem every- 
one has felt. In five years, the salary of 
Thomas Moss, a college-educated patrolman 
with the Oak Park, Mich., police department, 
has risen from $6,237 to more than $13,000. 
Yet Moss hasn’t felt that much difference. 
“I select and buy all the clothes for myself, 
my kids and even my wife,” says Moss. “The 
previous year it cost $350 to get the kids 
set for school. This year it took $425. 

“I can remember paying $48 for a suit and 
leaving the store satisfied that it would last 
two or three years. Last week I paid $110 
and I don’t look beyond six months. It used 
to be $5 to see the doctor and now it’s $25. 
With the reduced buying power, all the raises 
we get seem hopeless.” 

And classically, inflation hits hardest at 
people with fixed incomes. “I knew when I 
married Phil he wasn’t a rich man,” said 


Sadye Eisenberg. That was 12 years ago, 
when Phil was 58 and Sadye 54 and both of 


them were starting to think about what 
some people call the golden years. But now 
it is $243.40 a month in social security, 
$38.40 a week for a part-time job at Good- 
will Industries, about $40 a month in profit 
from a small apartment building, and that’s 
all. Phil has had a heart attack, and the 
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couple sit in their small home in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and talk about it with the 
stark clarity of the old. 

“Phil is 70 years old,” Sadye told News- 
week's Stephan Lesher. “None of us lives 
much beyond 70. You're granted a reprieve 
for every year you live over 70. But what am 
I going to do if there's a long, long illness? 
Or if I have to go into a nursing home, or 
Phil has to go into a nursing home? Because 
it’s outrageous what these nursing homes 
cost.” 

“The doctors don't say, ‘I'll come to your 
home,’ and they don’t say, ‘Come see me in 
the office’,”” said Phil. “They say, ‘I'll meet 
you at the hospital.’ It’s money in their 
pockets.” 

“The doctors have gone out of their minds 
because of medicare,” said Sadye. “They fig- 
ure we don't have to pay all of it, so why 
shouldn't they take advantage. But medi- 
care won't pay for medicines. It won't pay for 
doctor bills unless they're over a certain 
amount. When Phil went in the hospital, the 
room was supposed to be $23 a day, and 
medicare would pay $18. All right. By the 
time he got out of there they had gone up 
from $23 to $27. In just three weeks’ time. 
The doctor, who absolutely did not have to 
come every day, came twice a day—#$10 in 
the morning and $10 at night.” 

“And do you know what he did?” said 
Phil. “He'd come in and if he’d see something 
on my plate, he'd eat it. Then he say “Good- 
by, see you tomorrow.’ They take the bacon 
off your plate and charge you $10. You think 
I'm joking?” 

“Now, I have got a certain standard of 
living,” said Sadye, “And all of a sudden be- 
cause of what happened to Phil, I can't af- 
ford that. We've got to watch every penny. 
I'm left out of a lot of things because we 
can’t belong to the country club any more. 
You never get resigned to these things. I got 
irritated with my fate. We went to Colum- 
bus, Ga., for Mother’s Day, and I was out 
with all my children and everybody ran over 
to me—and I mean people of the highest 
quality—and made a big fuss over me. You 
think that happens here?” 

To the hard-core unemployed, the threat 
of hard times has little meaning. Out of 
work for the past three years, 24-year-old 
Curtis Singleton of Oakland, Calif., figures 
he’s down as far as he can go. “I shoot pool, 
gamble, hustle or somehow I might sell some 
dope. If I had a job I would have the type of 
financing I want. Like now, its a day-to-day 
survival thing. I can’t be hurt any worse 
than I’m hurt now.” 

But to the million workers who have 
joined the ranks of the idle as the jobless 
rate climbed from 3.5 per cent in December 
to 4.8 per cent in April, the financial loss 
can be rending. Burly R. T. Milner had been 
a union committeeman for fourteen years in 
the big Ford Motor plant at Dallas, Texas, 
and he recalled last week that “We all felt 
pretty secure.” Milner himself was making 
$10,000 to $12,000 a year, and just last De- 
cember he bought a new $20,000 house in 
Mesquite. But then, said Milner, “I took sick 
in February, and then Ford closed down the 
plant.” Milner isn’t eligible for layoff bene- 
fits, and he won't be able to work until mid- 
July. “I’m getting $90 a month from the in- 
surance,” he said softly. “But we're in a re- 
cession now and it won't be long before it’s 
a real depression and it won’t get over until 
Nixon gets out. I’m gonna try to hold onto 
the house as long as I can, You know, selling 
& place you live in can cost you about 14 per 
cent, and that would take nearly all you had 
in it. A job? I'll need $7,000 a year. It’s been 
a long time since I made that little, but I 
think I could make it on that.” 

Lucy Mae Dawson lives in an area of special 
depression all her own—the heart of the 
black section of Augusta, Ga., that was rav- 
aged last week by rioting, firebombing and 
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looting. The 43-year-old woman supports her 
five children on $4,464 yearly, which she 
earns as a community organizer for the local 
anti-poverty program. “About $60 does the 
groceries over two weeks—ten years ago that 
would have done a month,” said Mrs. Daw- 
son. “I have to buy soul food to make it. 
Cabbage, turnips, collards, pig’s feet, pig’s 
ears, leg bones—stuff like that. Used to buy 
fatback, but that’s too expensive, so I buy 
chicken. Then I got to pay $5.55 a week for 
the school lunches, They ain’t nothing left. 
I don’t know what I'm going to do, by the 
way—my grocery store burned down during 
the riots, and I reckon it’s going to cost me 
cab fare to shop for food from now on. 

“If they would only think of the poor 
people. Think of the people with the low 
incomes. There's people in my neighborhood 
who can’t even afford a twelve-cent box of 
grits, ain't got no bed to sleep in, six and 
seven children. They want to stop the shoot- 
ing and the rioting and the looting—then 
they have to do something about all this.” 

Small-business men see recession in fright- 
ening close-up. “I would say definitely, we're 
in difficult times,” said Patch Donaldson, 
idling in his small television sales and serv- 
ice shop in the Los Angeles suburb of El 
Segundo. Donaldson, a chunky man of 45, 
opened the shop a year ago and has lost 
$18,000 on sales of $112,000. The day before 
he talked to Newsweek's John Dotson he had 
taken in just $31, about one-third of what 
he needed to break even. "We are definitely 
in a recession or a depression,” Donaldson 
concluded. “Whatever you want to call it, it’s 
here.” 

What that means to a small businessman 
is that money simply evaporates. “Don’t get 
me wrong,” said Donaldson, "there's a lot of 
people that have money. But they don’t 
want to let go of it. Maybe they expect, with 
the stock market being down and all, maybe 
they just expect things to get worse instead 
of better. 

“I go into homes every day now and they 
say, “Well, we don’t have the money today; 
we'll pay you Friday.’ I got a drawer full of 
them there that are gonna pay me Friday. 
These are not strangers, man; these are 
customers that have paid you just like that. 
You're having to send out two or three, 
sometimes four duns before you start getting 
money back from these people.” 

Since he is forced to play banker to his 
customers, Donaldson tries to repeat the 
process with his own creditors, “I’m taking 
some of the bills that are due and payable, 
and that I know will wait a month or two 
months or three months, and I'm just not 
paying them,” he said. “Some of them have 
been there four months. I'm talking about 
things like advertising and some of the other 
areas where people are not pressing for the 
money—notes owed to private individuals, 
who have more or less agreed to wait,” 

But the creditors, in turn, have problems 
of their own. “Even the big corporations like 
RCA are not letting anyone get over 30 days 
behind,” Donaldson said. “Used to be they 
would send you a thing stating you owed 
them so much money. Now they get on this 
telephone and call you. You better believe it. 
My other supplier, you have to pay him 
every week. He comes by every week to pick 
up his check.” 

The ruthless result of economic pinches 
is that the big fish, who have readier ac- 
cess to life-giving credit, swallow up the 
small. Tom Gentry, a San Francisco-based 
home developer with sales running well over 
$10 million, is hardly tiny. But last week, 
caught by the credit squeeze in the middle 
of several projects, Gentry conceded that he 
would “probably be acquired. We'll have to 
be ... there doesn’t seem to be any other 
way out. Several large firms are already bait- 
ing us with capital. Everybody,” added Gen- 
try with vehemence, “is so busy controlling 
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interest rates and everything else that they 
forget the little guy has problems too.” 

To most consumers, the economists’ cur- 
rent worries over this growing lack of liquid- 
ity in the financial structure are pure ab- 
straction. But to Frederick R. Kaimer, a 
labor-relations executive with General Elec- 
tric Co. in Chicago, liquidity problems are as 
near as next fall, when his daughter is slated 
to begin college. 

“Take the stock market,” he said. “Many 
of us have taken such a beating that we 
can’t get out. The market is so low, we'd 
be foolish to get out. And this means you 
don't have those dollars available to help 
send a child to college. You don’t have the 
sort of freedom you’ve waited for, to do all 
the things you’ve wanted to do all your life.” 

“I received a $10,000 check from Reader’s 
Digest and after the government and state 
took its share, and after I bought a case of 
Scotch for a friend to show my largesse, I 
had about $5,000 left,” reports Buffalo au- 
thor Paul Martin. The check was for a con- 
densed version of his best-selling novel, 
“Heartsblood.” “I was inundated with calls 
from my broker friends who said that then 
(last June) was the time to buy. They were 
only too happy to help me make my money 
grow. Now, I would say that I have almost 
enough left for a year’s subscription to the 
Reader's Digest.” 

“The broker calls me and says he’s buying 
a huge block of this for his mother and 
why didn’t I come in on it,” said a Boston 
public-relations executive too embarrassed 
to permit the use of his name. “So I did— 
100 shares of Four Seasons (Nursing Centers 
of America) at $80.38. It’s now under $10 
a share, and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission has stopped the trading. The 
broker himself is bleeding at both ears and 
won't call me. I call him to ask how it’s 
doing, and he’s so embarrassed to talk to me 
that he stutters. He was a brash, fast-talker 
before this happened. I’m through with tips. 
No more tips.” 

“No, I don’t think Four Seasons is ground- 
ed,” said Jack L. Clark, chairman of the com- 
pany in Oklahoma City. “We've. experienced 
some adversity due to tremendous changes 
in economic conditions—dramatic increases 
in labor cost and a very tight money market. 
But we're very stable ... we're still grow- 
ing. Our growth rate will depend on, the 
availability of long-term financing.” 

“The stock market is just a superficial 
thing,” said Birny Mason Jr., the soft- 
spoken chairman of, giant Union Carbide 
Corp. “I don’t think its behavior justifies 
all this gloom and doom. Why be pessimistic 
about stocks? This is the healthiest thing 
I’ve seen yet. I don’t like to see the equities 
of strong companies go down, but if that’s 
the price we have to pay to flush all this 
[speculative] stuff down the drain, then 
OK. 


“Frankly, I would rather be thoughtful 
about the current scene than just yak about 


it .. . everybody seems to feel we have to 
engage in rhetoric.” 

“I guess I don’t want a depression,” said 
frizzy-haired college senior Ralph Disho- 
witz in New York, “because I wouldn't have 
time to be active against the war if I had to 
worry about eating.” 

Why do people’s economic worries seem to 
involve so many peripheral issues these 
days—the discontent of the young, the war 
in Indochina, the threat of pollution? Sid- 
ney Rolfe, a consulting economist, author, 
teacher and investor, thinks the answer lies 
in a subtle shifting of economic thought. 
“Economists have calibrated their victories 
in terms of such things as per-capita growth 
in gross national product,” he said. “Now 
we are changing what we are going to 
measure. Our resources are limited. We are 
discovering that we have to decide what we 
want most, and this is the guts of the argu- 
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ment in the United States. We can no longer 
say, ‘What’s good for the GNP is good for 
the United States.’ 

“What we're really arguing about is the 
quality of life. The cities are degenerating 
before our eyes. Our lakes and rivers are 
polluted; we can’t breathe the air. We've 
never had a situation like this, where we 
have superimposed the quality of life onto 
economic concerns. There is a lot of soul- 
searching going on.” 

What can people do about hard times? 
For most, affluence is so well-founded that 
austerity is more novelty than hardship. 
“When I look at a dress that costs $40 and 
I can make it for $2.50, I sew,” said Mrs. Kay 
Johnson, 35, of Marlboro, Mass., whose hus- 
band earns about $15,000 a year. “I used to 
go into a supermarket with the feeling I 
was in control. Now the sales and specials 
dictate what I purchase.” The Johnsons have 
cut back on entertaining and dine out far 
less frequently, and Mrs. Johnson says she 
is “not friends with my meat man any 
more. One thing I don’t buy there is veal 
cutlets. I started to recently and they were 
$2.49 a pound. I said to my meat man, ‘This 
is ridiculous. What are you doing, marking 
them up 10 cents a week?’ And sure enough, 
next week they were $2.59 a pound. I’ve 
noticed he smiles a lot.” 

“The other day, when I was getting new 
tires for the station wagon,” said Milton 
Horowitz, a 43-year-old New York psychia- 
trist, “I must have gone around to ten 
places to try to find the cheapest ones. It’s 
ridiculous with our high income that we 
should be forced to little dodges like this. 
One really funny thing, I have found that 
suits made by my English tailor in London 
now cost less than suits hanging on the rack 
at Barney's. That incredible. So my wife 
bought her winter wardrobe in Florence last 
year and we're going to buy the kids’ school 
clothes in London.” 


“I get so mad when I read about a man 
who makes $15,000 a year and his wife has 
22 pairs of shoes and they can't make ends 


meet,” said Nancy Jacobs, an attractive 
housewife who lives in the most expensive 
section of Santa Monica, Calif., with her two 
small children and a husband who makes 
somewhat more than $15,000 a year. But the 
Jacobses have made do-it-yourself a way 
of life. “If I can fix my plumbing, that’s 
better than calling somebody,” she said. “I 
believe they should get this pay, but on the 
other hand when it comes down to paying 
$15 for that half hour of work, you think 
twice. 

“The color TV really needs a readjust- 
ment, and I keep saying I'm going to take 
the back off some day. We've done pretty 
well with it. We put in our own earplugs. 
And I wanted an extra telephone outlet so 
I wired my own. It took me all day.” 

“Around here people will tend to cut back 
on household help a bit, and in their own 
personal expenses, before they get too ob- 
vious,” said Mrs. Janet Baxter, a 42-year-old 
Marin County, Calif., housewife whose bank- 
er-husband obviously brings home a su- 
perior side of bacon. “People are shopping 
at the Co-op, having fewer big parties, not 
going to the city as often. Our church, the 
First Presbyterian in San Anselmo, is in 
awful straits. They shut off the heat the 
first day of spring and it was like going to a 
cathedral in Europe.” The Baxters, influ- 
enced by the depredations of the stock mar- 
ket, are drinking $4-a-gallon California wine 
instead of their accustomed French wines, 
and have decided to forgo their planned pur- 
chase of a vacation home on the sea. “People 
are reminiscing,” Mrs, Baxter added, “about 
what their fathers did in the Depression, dis- 
cussing whether they think they could hold 
on.” 

“There’s no way any of us can hold on 
more than a few years,” said Bill Damisch, 
40, who farms 314 acres of corn and soybeans 
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10 miles outside Elgin, Ill. In fact, Damisch 
is so pessimistic about farming that he is 
working on fifteen more hours of education 
credits so that he can teach history full- 
time when he is forced from the land. “Sure, 
every year the value of my land goes up on 
paper. The speculators want it,” he said. 
“But the interest rate from the 
Production Credit Association is 91% per 
cent—just last year it was 8. Fertilizer, taxes, 
equipment—everything is up. Now look at 
the other side. Last year I averaged 97 cents 
& bushel on shelled corn, $1.11 the year be- 
fore and $1.43 a bushel when I started out 
with my dad in 1952. Soybeans, Same thing.” 
Damisch’s net income from the farm in 1969 
was just $2,089, compared with $6,347 five 
years earlier. “Christ, my kids can’t be farm- 
ers, there’s no way. I don’t know if we're 
headed for a depression. But we've got just 
what Alexander Hamilton wanted—a gov- 
ernment of the rich, by the rich and for the 
rich.” 

If Damisch loses his farm, he will walk 
away with training for a new profession and 
& sizable lump of cash in his jeans. Not so 
for Willie Walls, a strapping black man who 
quit his job and left his wife and four kids 
in Detroit last November to look for work 
in Chicago. Despite his Teamsters card, Walls 
has held only one job since then—but he is 
sure enough of his ultimate worth that he 
left it because of its long hours and low 
pay. “I'll take any temporary job now to keep 
from begging, but I'm not going to take a $2- 
or $2.50-an-hour job permanent any more,” 
Walls said. “A truck driver—I love that kind 
of work. Four-fifty an hour—union scale— 
I could get by with a little less. But I want 
to live comfortable, that’s what I want. I 
want to be respected as a man and treated 
as a man. I'm 41 years old now. I don't 
want to lay down and dream or can't sleep 
half the night thinking about how I’m go- 
ing to get my next dollar. I want to be able 
to know I have a secure job, and lay down 
where I can get up in the morning and go 
out and fulfill my duties. A decent living, 
that’s what I’m looking for. I hope things 
get better but I can’t plan on things now.” 

Nobody can plan securely: indeed, sweep- 
ing and unwelcome change is the order of 
the day. “We're going to have chaos,” said 
Albert McCoy, 44, a former University of 
Montana fullback who has been the $16,- 
000-a-year mayor of Aurora, Nl., since 1965. 
“We have 400 city employees—half of them 
police and firemen and the policemen have 
gone up from a $5,200-a-year start when I 
took office, to $9,000, and $11,000 after five 
years, You keep increasing salaries and prop- 
erty taxes start going up. 

“I can see the day coming when we'll 
have a real taxpayers’ revolt. I can see the 
signs here in Aurora—and everywhere, The 
voters just turned us down flat on a $12 
million ‘Decade of Progress’ referendum— 
even though in the long run it would have 
saved us money. It used to be that this town 
always—and I mean always—supported 
School-bond or tax-rate referendums 100 
percent. But in the last three years, they 
have been defeated time and time again. 

“Our police and firemen .. . there is or- 
ganizing being done by some of the biggest 
unions in the country. I personally don’t 
feel that a city employee who takes an oath 
of office when he is hired should be able 
to strike, but I do believe they should have 
collective bargaining.” 

“I'm convinced that after the amount of 
college work that I've done, I should be 
worth as much to the community as a 
plumber is,” said Los Angeles schoolteacher 
Tash Ruman Sogg, a 47-year-old divorcee 
who played an active role in a month-long 
strike by about half of the Los Angeles 
teaching force—a strike that ended with no 
new pay increase last week. “The main thing 
that personally worries me is a son who is 
turning 18 in June, and he does have long 
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hair and bare feet. I was concerned that he 
would not be a contributing member of soci- 
ety but rather a parasite. I've been rather 
lucky there—he’s been willing to work.” 

“Ten years ago strikes up here were un- 
heard of,’ said George Anderson, a village 
merchant in Northport in northern Michi- 
gan, But the construction trades here have 
shut down the school addition and con- 
struction in the marina. The worst, though, 
is the hospital. They couldn't find mortgage 
anywhere and finally located a broker in 
Florida, They paid his transportation, some- 
how gave him a finder’s fee of $60,000, and 
he skipped clear to South America. You read 
it happening in the cities, but not up here 
in the country where people have faith in 
each other.” 

“Who's to blame? The war,” said California 
banker Fortney Stark, an antiwar activist 
who has taken strong positions on a num- 
ber of social issues and raised hackles at the 
U.S. Treasury by advising customers that 
U.S. Savings Bonds were poor investments, 
“There are just so many dollars,” he said, 
“and as long as the war is on we'll never be 
able to get at any of our real problems ... 
There's a revolution brewing, and it’s a revo- 
lution Agnew doesn't recognize. We've only 
got two choices: stop the war, or have more 
inflation, tremendous unemployment and 
some kind of crisis.” 

“Nixon has almost declared himself out,” 
Said William B. Johnson, chief executive of 
the huge conglomerate, Illinois Central In- 
dustries. “He said the economy would have 
to respond to his measures in its own way. 
Since then we've been in an Alice-in-Won- 
derland world, where it's patriotic to have 
point where some political leader will come 
along and say, “Let's get this country moving 
again’.” 

“Personally,” said George Scharffenberger, 
president of City Investing Co. in New York, 
rendering one of the kinder views of Ad- 
ministration policy, “I feel that the steps 
taken by Mr. Nixon, while well-intended, are 
basically not working.” 

“To & considerable extent,” said a high 
official in Washington, “the behavior of both 
the stock and bond markets refiect a tre- 
mendous uncertainty—the very uncertainty 
which [Federal Reserve Board chairman] 
Arthur Burns said last year we had to create 
if we were going to control inflation ... We 
are passing through the toughest period right 
now, the cost-push, the ‘winter of our dis- 
content,’ and it will take a couple more 
months until the cost pressures relent, 

“Politically, we won't be seeing the results 
of this discontent until the period between 
July and the November election , . . What 
hurts the Republicans is not people out of 
jobs, but the related things—the stock-mar- 
ket decline and the squeeze on small 
business,” 

Perhaps the government’s medicine was 
working; perhaps too it would exact no 
political toll next November, For the mo- 
ment, people were perceiving that hard times 
are here, as a reality for some and a threat 
for all. Characteristically, however, the dom- 
inant note of apprehension was softened by 
optimism. “I voted for the Nixon Administra- 
tion,” conceded Anthony De Losa, an Italian 
immigrant and partner in his family-owned 
grocery store in the Boston suburb of Walt- 
ham. “I had faith in them, and I still have 
some, I think there'll be some improvements 
somewhere—somehow. I have hopes. I don’t 
think this country’s going to the dogs, even 
though it’s already gone a lot farther than 
I thought it would go.” 

“Tve about hit the bottom of the barrel, 
man; can't go any deeper,” said TV store 
owner Patch Donaldson. But, for reasons 
curiously blending cynicism and plain faith, 
he looks for improvement. “Around election 
time, you know,” he said. “I don’t know if 
this is the thing to say, but I guess in all 
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Administrations it’s the truth. It seems like 
when we get nearer to election time, things 
seem to improve for some reason or other. 

“Me personally, I can survive indefinitely, 
one way or another. I can make a million as 
a TV technician ...Man, where are you with- 
out faith? There’s no way of keeping a 
country like this down, no way in the world. 
I say things are lousy right now, but they'll 
get better.” 


How THE Stump Looxs To 
THREE EXPERTS 


Churning into the second half of 1970, 
the U.S. economy presents a confusing out- 
look of recession blended with inflation— 
plus assorted ominous signs of crash and 
panic. What's going wrong, how serious is 
the ailment and how can it be fixed? News- 
week put the questions to its three eco- 
nomic columnists—Milton Friedman, leader 
of the increasingly influential monetarist 
school of economics; Paul A. Samuelson, 
one of the foremost neo-Keynesians, and 
Henry Wallich, senior consultant to the U.S. 
Treasury. Their varying views: 

1. How closely is the economy following the 
Administration's “game plan"? 

Samuelson: The Nixon team under-esti- 
mated both the rise in unemployment and 
the extent of price inflation so far in 1970. 
What else is new? However, as everyone had 
expected, the Federal Reserve Board has been 
easing money and credit since January, and 
the budget has become more expansionary. 
So the last half of 1970 should show a re- 
sumption of real growth—as both Washing- 
ton and everyone else has expected. 

Wallich: The economy is on track, but a 
little behind schedule; the slowdown has 
been mild, and growth seems about to re- 
sume. But getting control of inflation is tak- 
ing longer than expected, and unemploy- 
ment may go above the range of 4.5 per cent 
to 5 per cent. This is serious—much more 
needs to be done to extend and broaden un- 
employment benefits. The temporary loss of 
output resulting from unemployment is far 
less important. 

Friedman: So far, the predictions have 

been largely borne out. But I believe that the 
“standard forecast” is somewhat too opti- 
mistic for the rest of this year. I doubt that 
an upturn will come before the third or 
fourth quarter at the earliest. Meanwhile, 
the best bet is that the recession will con- 
tinue to be rather mild. 
2. But John Kenneth Galbraith has said that 
we are reliving the dismal history of 1929. 
Do you think the stock market will keep 
falling? If it does, will there be another 
Great Depression? 

Wallich: Professor Galbraith’s statements 
always make good reading, but this one 
doesn’t make good sense. After 1929, the 
Dow Jones industrial average dropped by 
about 90 per cent. I see nothing of the sort 
ahead. And even if the stock market suffered 
further reverses, the economy still would not 
be decisively affected. 

Friedman: The stock crash in 1929 was 
a momentous event, but it did not produce 
the Great Depression and it was not a major 
factor in the Depression’s severity. A sharp 
but not unprecedented contraction was con- 
verted into a catastrophe by bad monetary 
policy—one that permitted the quantity of 
money to decline by one-third from 1929 to 
1933. 

Whatever happens to the stock market, it 
cannot lead to a great depression unless it 
produces or is accompanied by a monetary 
collapse. And with present institutions and 
present understanding, that is well-nigh 
impossible. 

Samuelson: Dr. Galbraith has been pre- 
dicting a stock-market crash for fifteen years. 
I suppose, like Roger Babson in the 1920s, 
he’s got to be right some day. But remember: 
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in our economy, the market is the tail—and 
the tail does not wag the dog, which is gross 
national product. The decline has cut a 
quarter of a trillion dollars from people’s net 
worth and that will be a depressant, but not 
a major one, on consumption and investment 
spending. 

3. Many economists are worried about the 
liquidity of the economy. What are the 
chances of a money panic? 

Friedman: Next to none—in the strict his- 
torical meaning of the term. Past panics ir- 
volved widespread bank failures, runs on 
banks and serious disturbances with the pay- 
ments process. Under current circumstances, 
some securities firms and other companies 
could fail, but there is no way they could 
trigger widespread financial difficulties. 

There is some danger that the Fed might 
react to this wave of apprehension by rapidly 
expanding the money supply, thus touching 
off a new wave of inflation many months 
later. But the Fed made precisely this mis- 
take in 1967, and I do not believe it will be 
repeated. 

Wallich: Aside from some unforeseeable 
wave of bankruptcies that could conceivably 
be triggered by past over speculation, there 
is no excuse for hysteria. A liquidity crisis is 
a scarier prospect for the market than for the 
Fed, since the Fed has its hand on the spigot. 
It is true, however, that any added liquidity 
gushing into the economy would be hard to 
mop up again. 

Samuelson: The war in Indochina is cre- 
ating a mental sickness in the whole Ameri- 
can society, and this spreads into economic 
dreads—both on Wall Street and Main 
Street. Whatever they tell the Gallup poll, 
people fear viscerally that the President is 
not cutting our losses in Asia fast enough. 

So don’t laugh off panic as mere hysteria. 
To help ward off further disaster, the Fed 
should prudently let the money supply grow. 
To crusade against inflation at the risk of a 
general liquidity crisis is a notion that would 
only occur to an overage New York banker. 

4. Is there any danger of a deep recession 
this year? 

Samuelson: Not on present evidence. But 
economists are fallible, and Washington 
should not play with fire. 

Friedman: It is not at all unlikely that the 
recession could become more severe, ap- 
proaching the 1957-58 pattern. But it should 
be recalled that even that downturn was ex- 
tremely mild compared with many of the 
earlier recessions, especially before World 
War II. Our standards and tolerances have 
become more exacting. 

Wallich: One could imagine scenarios that 
could lead to a deep recession, but it seems 
very improbable. Inflation seems much the 
more likely threat. 

5. If the economy turns up in the second 
half, does it make any sense to predict that 
the rate of inflation will fall back to 4 per 
cent or less? 

Friedman: Yes, it does. Even after the up- 
turn, there will still be a gap between the 
economy’s potential output and its actual 
output, and this gap will put downward pres- 
sure on prices and wage increases. Then too, 
price movements have a great deal of inertia 
thanks to inflationary expectations. Just as 
it took a long time for the economic slow- 
down to begin to affect price increases, so the 
tapering off will continue after the economy 
starts to pick up. 

Wallich: I agree. I might add that inflation 
last year was boosted by rising food prices, 
which now look like they are leveling off. And 
when the recovery comes, we are entitled to 
expect high productivity gains—something 
that was almost wholly lacking last year. 

Samuelson: I don’t think so. To conquer 
inflation without creating more than a mini- 
recession—as the Nixon economists claim 
they are doing—would involve more than 
the “hat trick.” It would be a “rope trick” 
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that only the inexperienced and gullible will 
believe in. 

6. Can the United States live with a long- 
term inflation rate of 4 per cent or more? 
If Brazil can adjust to permanent inflation, 
why can’t we? 

Friedman: I can live with one arm, but I 
would rather have two. The U.S. can live 
with any amount of inflation, provided it is 
permitted to be open and aboveboard and 
is not repressed by widespread wage and price 
controls. But the economy—and the social 
and political structure as well—wil! be far 
healthier if infiation is avoided. Brazil is 
hardly an impressive endorsement of infia- 
tion in these respects. 

Wallich: Brazil hasn't adjusted; it has ca- 
reened wildly from low inflation to high 
inflation and back again. Adjustment to 
inflation is always imperfect. As soon as you 
adjust the wage increases of 4 per cent, 
unions will ask for 7 per cent. Meanwhile, 
the uncertainty and the widespread fear of 
not keeping up with inflation will act as a 
continuing drag. 

Samuelson: Willy-nilly, I think we will 
have to live with 4 per cent inflation for some 
time. We can do so without irreparable dis- 
tortions and precipitous accelerations, pro- 
vided (a) that the other mixed economies 
experience about the same rate of creeping 
Prices, and (b) that we follow tax-and- 
money policies that will convince people that 
uncontrolled inflation is not in the cards. 

7. What economic policies would you favor 
now? 

Wallich: Present policies are about right, 
and will work if pursued long enough. We 
should give them the time they need. This 
may make the political people nervous, but 
it is already too late for any policy switches 
to have much effect before the elections. 

Friedman: I would favor continuation of 
a moderately expansive monetary policy and 
restraint in government spending. I would 
eliminate legal ceilings on interest rates, the 
interest equalization tax and all restrictions 
on foreign lending and foreign investments. 
I would abandon quotas on imports and also 
attempts to get other countries to impose 
“voluntary” restrictions on their exports. In 
short, I recommend patience with present 
monetary and fiscal policies and greater free- 
dom of trade. 

Samuelson: Five years of war-induced in- 
flation cannot be cured in one year, or even 
a few years. Congress should act to ensure 
that unemployment doesn’t rise above the 
5 per cent level. The Fed should let money 
grow enough to Keep interest rates from ris- 
ing several notches above the recent record 
levels. But the Fed should also be prepared 
to vary that growth rate in pursuit of eco- 
nomic stability. 

8. Would you favor wage-price guideposts, 
or outright wage-price controls? 

Friedman: I am strongly opposed to both 
guidelines and controls. They have been tried 
many times and have never yet worked. In 
failing, they have just distorted the economy 
and spread misinformation about the causes 
of inflation. Inflation is made in Washington, 
and nowhere else. But now the Johnson “new 
economists” are telling the Nixon Adminis- 
tration: “We failed with guidelines—why 
shouldn't you?” 

Samuelson: A new Presidential price-wage 
program of guideposts, aiming at reducing 
the rate of inflation from, say, 4 to 3 per 
cent, could help reinforce fiscal and mone- 
tary policy. It’s no substitute for those pol- 
icies, however. 

I’d save outright wage-price controls for 
& greater emergency—as, for example, if 
President Nixon's policies lead to a further 
escalation of the Asian debacle and to crisis 
in the domestic economy. 

Wallich: I do not favor a return to the 


old guideposts, though I thought they had 
some merit in their day. At present rates of 
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inflation, it is almost impossible for gov- 
ernment to determine fair guideposts, and 
it is quite impossible to administer them. 

I do not favor outright controls under the 
conditions I expect. But in the unlikely event 
that present policies should fail over the next 
twelve months, or if they should be aban- 
doned prematurely, the case would have to 
be reopened. 


CYRUS EATON CALLS FOR IMME- 
DIATE ACTION TO CORRECT OUR 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
growing concern over the economy and 
the failure of the Nixon administration 
to act in the face of this crisis. 

Many business leaders around the 
country share this deep concern over 
our deteriorating economy. Foremost 
among these is a well-known industrial- 
ist from Cleveland, Ohio—Cyrus Eaton. 
Mr, Eaton’s long and highly-respected 
business career gives him an unusual 
and deep insight into the economy. Mr. 
Eaton sent me a telegram last week, fol- 
lowing my letter to President Nixon con- 
cerning the economy. 

Mr. Eaton has a number of important 
suggestions to make concerning our 
economy and I hope the Members of the 
House will look at them closely. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD a 
copy of the telegram from Mr. Eaton and 
a copy of my letter to President Nixon: 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
May 22, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You have done a great service in urging 
the President to meet with your committee 
on the economic crises facing the Nation. 
May I suggest the following steps be taken 
to avoid economic catastrophe: Reduce 
money rates, reduce margin requirements to 
50 percent, end war in Vietnam forthwith, 
create immediately an organization the 
equivalent of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to have funds to loan to banks 
and corporations. 

CYRUS EATON. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1970. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Many Members 
of the Banking and Currency Committee are 
deeply concerned by the apparent inaction 
on the part of the Federal Government in 
the face of a mounting economic crisis. 

The continued lack of vigorous action is 
leading to a severe crisis of confidence in the 
ability of the Federal Government to deal 
with the dual problems of infiation and re- 
cession. This lack of confidence undoubtedly 
accounts for the downward plunge of the 
stock market. All of the economic indicators 
make it obvious that we cannot long endure 
a passive attitude by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Last December, the Banking and Currency 
Committee originated legislation to provide 
you with standby authority to control all as- 
pects of credit, including the level of inter- 
est rates, down payments, and the allocation 
of available loan funds. This eventually be- 
came Public Law 91-151, which was signed by 
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you on December 23, 1969. The credit control 
authority was given to you on a “standby” 
basis with the anticipation that you would 
trigger the authority immediately when eco- 
nomic conditions deteriorated. 

We are deeply concerned that this author- 
ity has not been used despite rising unem- 
ployment, continued high interest rates, a 
falling stock market, and a totally-depressed 
housing industry. The Banking and Currency 
Committee, and the Congress, are in a posi- 
tion of having passed a law which the Ex- 
ecutive Branch fails to carry out despite ob- 
vious need. Such a situation creates a serious 
crisis between the Executive and the Legis- 
lative branches, and raises basic questions on 
the scope and nature of future Congressional 
action to alleviate the current chaotic eco- 
nomic conditions. 

In addition to Public Law 91-151, there 
have been other expressions of Congressional 
intent for the Administration to take vigor- 
ous action to lower interest rates and provide 
general economic stability. All appear to have 
fallen on deaf ears. 

Mr. President, I think I speak for the over- 
whelming majortiy of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee when I say that we are 
willing to give you any legislative tools which 
you feel are needed to bring the current eco- 
nomic situation under control. In light of 
your failure to carry out our earlier actions, 
however, many of us are puzzled as to your 
intentions and desires in this area. Many of 
us in the Congress feel an urgent need for 
action which will restore economic stability 
and renew confidence in our entire economic 
system. 

But such action on the part of the Con- 
gress is difficult if the Executive Branch is 
determined not to carry forward the pro- 
grams and not to use the weapons which are 
provided through legislation. It is important 
that areas of doubt about the Administra- 
tion’s intentions be cleared up before further 
legislative steps are attempted. 

Therefore, I hereby urge and respectfully 
request that you permit the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to meet with you concerning the 
economic crisis facing the nation. Such a 
meeting, I am convinced, would do much to 
clear the air and provide a solid background 
on which the Committee could take action 
in the remaining days of the 9ist Congress. 
Such a meeting also, I am convinced, would 
aid in restoring confidence and making it 
plain that the legislative and executive 
branches are willing to act and not allow 
the U.S. economy to go down the drain. 

Mr. President, I hope that you will act 
favorably on this request at your earliest pos- 
sible convenience. 

Sincerely, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 


CARLETON J. KING 


(Mr. McKNEALLY asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. McKNEALLY. Mr. Speaker, once 
in a while it becomes possible for a Mem- 
ber of this body to spread upon the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD his high regard for a 
colleague. I rise, Mr. Speaker, to remark 
the extraordinary devotion to this Na- 
tion and to its ideals of our colleague, 
the gentleman from New York, CARLETON 
J. Knc. I have known him for many 
years during a distinguished career as a 
lawyer and district attorney. I am aware 
of the splendid reputation he enjoyed in 
the District Attorney’s Association of the 
State of New York. His career in this 
House has been devoted to the enhance- 
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ment of American prestige abroad and its 
patriotic and spiritual sustenance at 
home. I, as past national commander of 
the American Legion, have always noted 
his keen interest and solicitude for vet- 
erans of our wars. His record displays a 
complete solidarity with veterans’ pro- 
grams and veteran legislation. I am 
aware that no tag belongs to any Con- 
gressman, least of all to the gentleman 
from New York, CARLETON J. Kinc. The 
problems of his district and the prob- 
lems of this country are his problems 
whether they stem from America’s lead- 
ership role in the world or from matters 
touching the laboring man or matters 
touching the veteran. However, if it were 
possible, I suppose the title that would 
be most fitting to CARLETON Kine is that 
he is a soldier’s Congressman and the 
veteran’s friend. 

I was more than delighted to read an 
editorial comment from the Greenville 
Sentinel, edited by McArthur Manches- 
ter, on our friend, which is laudatory 
of him but which deals deeply with sub- 
jects involving the Nation. The writer 
does so eloquently and intelligently. It 
must be made a matter of record so that 
all Members of the House can enjoy it, 
be educated by it and derive benefit for 
their constituents from it. 

The editorial follows: 


Is THIS CONSERVATISM? 


It was but a matter of hours after Carleton 
J. King of Saratoga had been designated to 
Succeed himself as a Member of Congress 
representing the 30th Congressional District 
before the opposition began whooping it up 
with all sorts of comment aimed at down- 
grading his political value to the nation and 
his constituents. High on the list of his 
critics is the "conservatism" which his op- 
ponents point out as not in tune with the 
times. For those who know the Congressman 
and his record this type of attack far out- 
strips the laughs ignited by Jackie Gleason’s 
“Honeymooners.” Yet, any candidate is fair 
game in an election year so we must expect 
to see and hear many wild tales and state» 
ments. 

Now let’s turn to Congressman King’s so- 
called conservatism. Though he gives full 
support to American ‘troops in Vietnam he 
wants them out of that country as soon as 
possible with honor. He has so informed 
Richard Nixon. He believes there is a limit 
to which this country can afford to kill off 
American youth in support of antiquated 
agreements and treaties. He believes Con- 
gress should take a new hard look at some 
of the foreign nations we supply, protect and 
practically bathe with dollars provided by 
the taxpayers of the United States. Is this 
being conservative? 

The Congressman from Saratoga believes 
measures should be invoked restricting Fed- 
eral interference with private enterprise. Over 
the years the tentacles of the national gov- 
ernment have clawed the small and large 
businessman to the point where most agree 
life would be much more comfortable and 
Satisfying as an employee of the govern- 
ment and not risking hard earned capital 
investment only to be badgered by the “men 
from Uncle.” Is this conservatism? 

Carleton King is recognized by veterans of 
military service as a real friend. He nas con- 
sistently fought for their rights in the halls 
of Congress. On occasions it has been his 
pleasure and privilege to tip the Congres- 
sional scales in favor of the men and women 
who gambled their life on far off battlefields 
and today the resultant legislation and bene- 
fits are a tribute to him as the Congressman 
who cares. Is this conservatism? 
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His opponents say he should spend more 
time in his Congressional District. Mr. King 
believes he’s being paid to represent his peo- 
ple in Washington and, unlike a lot of others 
in the Capitol, he has an enviable attendance 
record. He’s not out playing golf on tax- 
payer time; he’s not lapping up cocktails with 
the social set when the House roll call is 
sounded. He’s always available and just a 
phone call or letter away. Best of all, people 
of his District get action on any reasonable 
request. Is this conservatism? 

‘This newspaper just happens to know what 
Carleton King has done for many people who 
have no connections or personal influence to 
draw upon in time of need or desperation. 
Alerted to their situation he has acted with 
a rare dignity of understanding and utilized 
the power of his office to cut red tape, govern- 
ment and boondoggling despite the time and 
effort involved on his part, It Just happens a 
number of these people are readers of this 
newspaper and you can bet your bottom dol- 
lar they favor his return to Washington! 
They know the man for what he is! Again 
we ask, is this conservatism? 

As for us, if we thought Carleton King un- 
worthy to represent his people in the Con- 
gress we'd gladly drive the political dagger in 
his back. As it stands we'll be number one 
in the voting booth to pull that lever to 
return him to Washington realizing his heart, 
ambitions and actions are tuned in to the 
welfare of America, its people and particu- 
larly his constituents of the 30th Congres- 
sional District. Is this conservatism? If so 
we'll sleep well realizing we're just damn 
conservative! 


RESULTS OF ATTACKS ON ENEMY 
SANCTUARIES 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 


marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
3 weeks ago Allied forces launched at- 
tacks to clean out major enemy sanctu- 
aries on the Cambodia-Vietnam border. 
Our purpose was not to occupy the sanc- 
tuary areas, but to drive out enemy 
forces and destroy their bases and sup- 
plies. 

Now, after 3 weeks, it is clear that the 
enemy has been struck a devastating 
blow. 

We have captured nearly 8 million 
rounds of ammunition for machineguns, 
rifles, and small arms that will not now 
be fired at our servicemen and our allies. 

We have captured nearly 45,000 mor- 
tar and rocket rounds that cannot now 
go ripping into Saigon and into Ameri- 
can and South Vietnamese bases. 

We have captured more than 130,000 
antiaircraft rounds that cannot now be 
fired at our planes. 

We have captured more than 9 million 
pounds of rice—enough to feed for 5 
months the North Vietnamese forces es- 
timated to be in Cambodia at the start 
of the operation. 

We have destroyed more than 6,600 
bunkers and military installations. 

We have seized 11,000 individual weap- 
ons and more than 1,800 big, crew- 
served weapons—enough to equip 20 
North Vietnamese infantry battalions. 

In addition, the enemy has taken a dis- 
astrous loss in manpower. As of the latest 
report, 8,044 of the enemy had been 
killed and 1,773 captured, about one- 
fourth of the forces the enemy was esti- 
mated to have in the area. 
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We have disrupted the enemy’s logis- 
tics network and lines of communication. 
We have struck a heavy blow at his of- 
fensive capability. 

There can be no doubt now that the 
results of this operation will reinsure 
the President’s announced withdrawal 
and Vietnamization programs and will 
hasten the day when all American forces 
can return home. 


A PROPOSAL FOR EFFECTIVE EN- 
VIRONMENTAL MONITORING 


(Mr, PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
several months there has been a prolifer- 
ation of Federal programs designed to 
combat the pollution of our environment. 
The list of all Federal programs dealing 
with some aspect of environmental pollu- 
tion now consumes 75 pages and includes 
activities of over 100 Federal agencies. 
It thus comes as no surprise that it has 
been difficult to evaluate the overall 
suecess of antipollution efforts. 

The public has heard a constant 
stream of claims of merit for various 
antipollution projects, but like the Con- 
gress, the public finds it difficult to eval- 
uate the effectiveness of those projects. 

Because of the need for more effective 
tools to assist in evaluating the effective- 
ness of antipollution efforts, I have intro- 
duced a bill which expands the role of 
the Environmental Science Services Ad- 
ministration—ESSA—in this area. 

My bill would require ESSA to make a 
daily determination at each Weather 
Bureau office as to the extent of air and 
water pollution in the area covered by 
that office. ESSA would be required to 
release this data to the public through 
the newspapers and radio and television 
stations in the area covered by each 
Weather Bureau office. 

ESSA is also directed to establish an 
Environmental Quality Index. This In- 
dex will combine various indices used in 
monitoring the environment into one 
overall index which could become a pow- 
erful implement in developing priorities 
among the several programs affecting 
the environment. 

The potential value of the Environ- 
mental Quality Index is great. Just as 
the management of our Nation’s eco- 
nomic affairs are aided by a variety of 
indices which provide a picture of the 
Nation’s economic health, the manage- 
ment of antipollution efforts will be en- 
hanced by the use of the Environmental 
Quality Index. 

My bill provides for the regular dis- 
semination of the Environmental Qual- 
ity Index to the public so that all citizens 
can judge for themselves the effective- 
ness of antipoliution efforts going on in 
their areas. 

Because of the vast number of agen- 
cies dealing with the environment, we 
must have one central depository to 
which anyone who is in need of environ- 
mental data can go. To meet this need, 
I have proposed that ESSA serve as a 
depository for all environmental data 
compiled anywhere within the Federal 
Government. In addition, when feasible, 
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ESSA will gather environmental data 
from the State and local governments. In 
order to aid both scholars and the aver- 
age citizen interested in environmental 
data, ESSA will be required to make this 
information available on request and at 
no cost to the person desiring the infor- 
mation. 

The programs contained in my bill will 
provide the mechanism needed by Con- 
gress, citizens and scholars, to make ac- 
curate assessments of the effectiveness 
of the various approaches available to 
combat pollution. The small expense cre- 
ated by the programs contained in this 
bill will be more than offset by savings 
which will come from optimum employ- 
ment of antipollution resources. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DECEPTION ON 
MIRV DEPLOYMENT 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the Nixon 
Administration’s already serious credi- 
bility gap has been greatly aggravated by 
yesterday’s discovery by CBS News that 
the administration has already begun to 
deploy MIRV warheads. That credibility 
gap is certain to extend to Vienna, where 
we are currently conducting crucial ne- 
gotiations with the Soviet Union in an 
effort to reach a mutual agreement to 
limit strategic arms. 

Since the SALT talks with the Rus- 
sians became a serious possibility in 1968, 
the Congress has been concerned about 
the schedule for development, testing 
and deployment of the MIRV system 
given the serious implications of the sys- 
tem for the progress of the talks. The 
Congress has received consistent reports 
and assurances that MIRV weapons 
would not be deployed until testing was 
complete, and that the tests were sched- 
uled to be completed in about July, 1970. 
Last March, Secretary of the Air Force 
Seamans announced in testimony before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
that deployment would begin at the end 
of June. His exact words, according to 
press reports: 

“After a number of delays and stretch- 
outs we will start fielding the Minuteman 
UI in June.” 

Now, in May, we learn that the mili- 
tary has not only already “started to 
field” the MIRVs, but that MIRV war- 
heads are in place and ready to fire in 
at least one major missile site. 

To justify this development, Pentagon 
officials, and even some of our own col- 
leagues on the Armed Services Commit- 
tees, are engaging in semantic games. 
They are claiming that references to 
June deployment, in Pentagonese, mean 
the time at which a full squadron of 50 
or so Minuteman IIT’s would be ready to 
fire in combat. 

To me, and I daresay to the bulk of 
the American public, “start fielding” 
means exactly that—“start putting mul- 
tiple warheads into place.” It does not 
mean “have a full squadron ready to 
fire.” If that is what the Pentagon meant, 
that is what it should have said. But it 
did not, and I regard that as a severe 
breach by the military and by this ad- 
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ministration of its pledge to communi- 
cate truthfully and openly with the Con- 
gress and the public, especially on mat- 
ters of such momentous importance. 

How can this administration hope or 
expect to obtain and hold the confidence 
of our young people, who are already dis- 
trustful of our entire system of govern- 
ment, when it continues to deceive the 
public so blatently? 

Senator EDWARD BROOKE, a member of 
the administration’s party and an out- 
spoken critic of MIRV deployment, is 
auoted as regarding this development as 
“not the end of the game, but an inching 
up to the threshold” with regard to the 
SALT talks. 

The opportunity still exists— 


an aide is quoted as saying on the Sena- 
tor’s behalf— 

for SALT to prevent a dangerous MIRV de- 
ployment. 


I certainly hope that assessment is cor- 
rect. But I regard this breach of faith as 
much more serious than that, not only 
for the future of the SALT negotiations, 
but also for its effect on national public 
opinion which is already so severely po- 
larized on issues of war and peace. At 
best, it seems to me, this development is a 
clear indication of this administration's 
unwillingness or inability to clamp a lid 
on the military’s burgeoning nuclear 
technology and blind determination to 
retain an unrealistically large margin of 
strategic superiority. 


LAW OF THE LAND AND THE 
WAR POWER 


(Mr. FASCELL asked for and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in today’s 
Washington Post, Mr. Merlo J. Pusey has 
written a column which clearly articu- 
lates the complex differences between the 
various proposals to limit the war in In- 
dochina which are presently pending in 
the Senate. 

In addition, Mr. Pusey addresses him- 
self to the broader question of the power 
to make war under the Constitution in 
his comments on a resolution introduced 
by Senator Percy of Illinois. The resolu- 
tion expresses “the sense of the Senate 
that the President should not utilize the 
Armed Forces of the United States in in- 
tervention abroad for any combat activi- 
ty without the express consent of the 
Congress except where the use of such 
force is necessary pending congressional 
approval, to respond to a clear and direct 
attack upon the United States, its terri- 
tories or possessions, or upon forces of 
the United States that are lawfully de- 
ployed pursuant to a treaty or other spe- 
cific congressional authorization.” 

Mr. Pusey goes on to ask why the Sen- 
ator chose “to offer only a sense of the 
Senate resolution which the President 
could ignore? The policy he has stated 
is the law of the land, and Congress will 
have to find ways of getting it respected 
at the White House if our democracy is 
to be saved.” 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday, along with 15 
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colleagues, I introduced a bill which 
would make such a policy the law of the 
land. Because of widespread interest in 
the subject, I include Mr. Pusey’s article 
and Senator Percy’s resolution and my 
bill at this point in the RECORD: 

Law OF THE LAND AND THE WAR POWER 

(By Merlo J. Pusey) 

Much of the confusion over limiting funds 
for the war in Southeast Asia results from 
the fact that no consensus has yet emerged as 
to what Congress should do. There is strong 
sentiment behind the Cooper-Church 
amendment forbidding further incursions in- 
to Cambodia which comes to a vote today, but 
it does not fully satisfy the growing antiwar 
sentiment in Congress. Behind it are the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment fixing a date 
for withdrawal of American troops from 
Vietnam, the Mathias resolution repealing 
congressional approval of the war, the Percy 
resolution designed to forbid future use of 
troops abroad without the consent of Con- 
gress and a number of others. 

It seems highly probable that the Cooper- 
Church amendment will be adopted in some 
form. With the modification in language so 
as to indicate that the policy it would write 
into the law is “in concert” with the Presi- 
dent’s announced aim of getting the troops 
out of Cambodia by July 1, no solid ground 
is left for White House opposition. 

It is beside the point to say that passage 
of the amendment would indicate a lack of 
faith in the President’s pledge. It would in- 
dicate only the determination of Congress to 
participate in the making of policies involvy- 
ing the lives of citizens. Equally far-fetched 
is the argument that the amendment might 
prevent the President from taking action 
necessary to protect American troops. The 
President has ample authority as Command- 
er in Chief to repel any attack upon our 
armed forces, without waiting for Congress 
to act. The Cooper-Church amendment 
would say to him only that in acting to pro- 
tect the troops he could not again invade 
Cambodia, without congressional approval. 

If the White House is alert to the gather- 
ing storm signals, it may yet embrace this 
mild restraint in the hope that it might be- 
come a pattern for deading with the more 
difficult problems ahead in regard to the 
war power. The Cooper-Church formula 
means that the Senate is not out to knife the 
President or take over direction of the war. 
It merely indicates that there should be no 
more upsetting escalations without the 
knowledge and consent of Congress. 

The next challenge that the President will 
have to face in this area is more formidable. 
The amendment sponsored by Senators 
McGovern, Hatfield, Goodell, Hughes and 
Cranston would cut off funds for combat in 
Vietnam at the end of 1970, although funds 
could still be used for termination of U.S. 
military operations, withdrawal of U.S. 
troops, exchange of prisoners, aid to South 
Vietnam and so forth, with a proviso that 
all American military personnel be out by 
June 30, 1971. By this action Congress would 
impose on the administration a fixed with- 
drawal policy which could be altered only 
by a declaration of war or other congres- 
sional action. 

Undoubtedly Congress has authority to 
take this drastic action, if it wishes, and if 
the war should continue indefinitely, against 
mounting internal protests, some last resort 
remedy of this sort might prove to be neces- 
sary. At present, however, it is difficult to 
imagine Congress taking upon itself the 
whole burden of liquidating the war. 

Suppose that Congress should enact the 
December cut-off date for military combat 
in Vietnam and that Hanoi should launch a 
December offensive to strike a final crip- 
pling blow at the American forces preparing 
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to leave. Congress would be loath to declare 
war or order a resumption of limited hostili- 
ties. Suppose that the enforced withdrawal 
in accord with an inflexible timetable should 
lead to a Communist sweep throughout 
Indochina. 

The country needs to be prepared for un- 
pleasant consequences of its retreat from 
Southeast Asia. Under even the best of cir- 
cumstances now foreseeable, the outcome of 
our ill-advised venture may prove to be a bit- 
ter pill, and the bitterness would be greatly 
intensified if a hasty retreat were forced on 
& Republican President by a Democratic 
Congress. Incidentally, the effect might be 
to strengthen the hold of the President or 
the power to make war if a congressional 
venture in overriding the President should 
lead to disaster. 

The risks of the McGovern approach may 
drive the Senate back to the Mathias-Mans- 
field proposal which would, in its original 
form, withdraw the blank check that Con- 
gress issued in the Tonkin Gulf resolution 
and endorse the announced Nixon policy of 
withdrawing from Vietnam. Coupled with 
the Cooper-Church amendment, this would 
put Congress on record against reheating 
the war in either Vietnam or Cambodia. 
Ways may be found to stiffen the Mathias- 
Mansfield mandate for withdrawal without 
trying to force a rigid congressional time 
table upon a complex international de- 
nouncement. 

The Percy resolution looks to the future 
and is not directly related to getting Ameri- 
can forces out of Cambodia and Vietnam. It 
would express the sense of the Senate that 
the President should not utilize the Armed 
Forces of the United States in interventions 
abroad for any combat activity without the 
express consent of the Congress except 
where the use of such force is necessary 
pending congressional approval, to respond 
to a clear and direct attack upon the United 
States, its territories or possessions, or upon 
forces of the United States that are lawfully 
deployed pursuant to a treaty or other spe- 
cific congressional authorization. 

This is a fair restatement of the constitu- 
tional provisions which place the war power 
in Congress. Why, then, did Senator Percy 
choose to offer only a sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution which the President could ig- 
nore? The policy he has stated is the law of 
the land, and Congress will have to find 
ways of getting it respected at the White 
House if our democracy is to be saved. 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States shall not de- 
ploy Armed Forces of the United States out- 
side the United States or any territory sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction, for other than peace- 
ful purposes, without the advice and consent 
of the Senate in connection with a treaty, 
or unless the Congress by law, specifically 
authorizes the deployment of such Armed 
Forces by the President; except that the 
President is authorized to deploy such Armed 
Forces at his sole discretion— 

(1) when he finds that the territory of the 
United States is under attack or imminent 
threat of attack; or 

(2) when he finds that deployment of such 
Armed Forces fulfills a specific treaty obliga- 
tion of the United States; or 

(3) pursuant to a declaration of war by 
the Congress except that such Armed Forces 
may be deployed only in countries specifical- 
ly authorized by such declaration of war 
unless the President finds that the safety of 
American or allied Armed Forces requires 
deployment of American Armed Forces in 
other countries. 

The President shall notify the Congress 
within twenty-four hours after any such 
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finding of all action he has taken at his 
sole discretion pursuant to such finding. In 
the event the Congress is not in session, the 
President shall convene the Congress in an 
extraordinary session within twenty-four 
hours after such finding. 


S. Res. 409 


Whereas the Senate has resolved that cer- 
tain national commitments of the United 
States require affirmative action by both the 
Executive and Legislative branches of the 
United States Government; and 

Whereas the use of the armed forces in 
combat in foreign countries necessarily has 
an important effect on international rela- 
tions; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in order that the Con- 
gress may properly exercise its constitutional 
powers regarding the use of the armed forces 
of the United States whenever the use there- 
of directly involves the foreign relations of 
the United States and the foreign policy of 
the United States generally, it is declared 
to be the sense of the Senate that the Presi- 
dent should not utilize the armed forces of 
the United States in interventions abroad 
for any combat activity without the express 
consent of the Congress except where the 
use of such forces is necessary, pending Con- 
gressional approval, to respond to a clear 
and direct attack upon the United States, its 
territories or possessions, or upon forces of 
the United States that are lawfully deployed 
pursuant to a treaty or other specific Con- 
gressional authorization. 


ADDRESS BEFORE WATERTOWN 
MARINE CORPS LEAGUE HONOR 
ROLL DEDICATION CEREMONY 


(Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
19, 1970, it was my privilege and honor 
to speak at the honor roll dedication 
ceremony conducted by the outstanding 
Pvt. Charles J. Shutt Detachment of the 
Marine Corps League in Watertown, 
Mass. 

Under unanimous consent, I include a 
summary of my remarks before the dis- 
tinguished gathering and also the pro- 
gram for that occasion: 

REMARKS, IN PART, OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP 
J. PHILBIN aT HONOR ROLL DEDICATION 
CEREMONY OF THE MARINE Corps LEAGUE, 
WATERTOWN, Mass., APRIL 19, 1970 


Commander, Officers, and members of this 
great Marine Corps League, distinguished 
guests, the sorrowing parents, relatives, and 
friends of the illustrious heroes we honor 
today, Ladies and Gentlemen— 

I am highly honored to join in these very 
moving ceremonies when this great Amer- 
ican organization, whose members have al- 
ways so nobly served our country, adds to its 
impressive Honor Roll the names of these 
gallant, young men who have made the 
supreme sacrifice for the cause of freedom 
and country and pay fitting tribute to your 
own departed comrades. 

Our hearts go out in deepest sympathy 
and compassion to the mothers, fathers, sis- 
ters, brothers, relatives and friends of the 
brave boys who have offered their lives on 
the altar of American patriotism in one 
of the bloodiest and most frustrating wars of 
our history. 

We prayerfully share with their dear ones 
the loss of intrepid heroes, like Corporal 
Daniel Duffy, Corporal Paul Gorman, Ser- 
geant John Mareno, Corporal Richard 
Nashawaty, and Private First Class John 
Sullivan, and also the departed members of 
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the Post, John Carey, Edward Farraher, 
Harold McKenny and John Sullivan. 

It seems as though only yesterday they 
were with us. Yet now they have joined the 
great company of immortals, who shall for- 
ever be enshrined in the hearts of this and 
many American generations as long as this 
great Nation shall endure. 

They have given their all to insure that the 
lamps of freedom shall be kept lighted, and 
that tyranny shall not prevail over the free 
and the brave, and those intent upon build- 
ing a better nation and a better world. 

While this day is sad for all of us, it is 
also glorious beyond measure. For it shows to 
the whole world, including those who, if 
they could work their will, would enslave all 
of us and free peoples everywhere in com- 
munist tyranny, that this Nation will never 
surrender its precious birth-right of liberty. 

Each and every one of these boys, and the 
brothers of the Marine Corps League, who 
have gone to their eternal reward, have given 
their all for every one of us, and it must 
never be said that they shall have died in 
vain. 

One day very soon, let us pray, their cause 
shall be redeemed, their sacrifices for peace, 
security and human rights will prove once 
again, that “whether in chains or in laurels, 
liberty knows nothing but victory.” 

Our task is clear, our duty is plain. Our 
mandate is before us. It is for us to continue 
the struggle for peace and liberty which they 
have so greatly enriched with their invinci- 
ble spirit of love, loyalty and patriotism 
which moved them so courageously to give up 
everything, even life itself, that liberty, 
justice, and equality before the law shall 
continue to reign in this Nation and in the 
world. 

These boys will go down in the history of 
our Nation, and in our hearts, as American 
heroes whose memory will never dim, and 
whose luster will never fade, because they 
are among the immortals whom the Ameri- 
can people and free men and women will 
cherish and honor to the end of time. 

For in their own way, joining with all the 
others who have unselfishly given of them- 
selves for the country and human freedom, 
they too will live forever in the hearts of a 
Nation that is eternally grateful to its hero 
sons and daughters who have left us a legacy 
more precious than life itself. 

We live in a world of contrived tumult and 
danger, and we must never underestimate 
the intent and efforts of potential and actual 
enemies, at home and abroad, to destroy our 
liberties and our free society. 

Until peace comes. Let us keep strong and 
prepared to meet every contingency and peril 
from any and every source. 

It is only through strength of will, firm- 
ness, and strength of resources and power 
that we can hope to hold off and discourage 
those, both at home and abroad, who 
threaten our security and freedom. 

As we work tirelessly for peace and broth- 
erhood, until these ends are gained, we must 
guard our birthright, and protect our homes 
and our shores against all those, whoever 
they may be, who seek to weaken and destroy 
this great nation of ours, which in these 
troubled days is the best hope for freedom 
and peace in this country and the world. 

Let us make sure that the bitter sacrifices 
of these boys, their loving families, and the 
many like them, shall not have been in vain. 

So let Semper Fidelis be our fervent prayer 
and inspiration on this occasion which is 
at once so tearful, yet so glorious, Let us 
resolve to honor the precious memory of our 
honored dear ones, and move forward with 
resolution and determination toward the 
great goals these beloved, fallen heroes so 
courageously exemplified—for peace at the 
earliest possible time in this country and in 
the world, and for freedom and justice for- 
ever in this great land of liberty that we 
love, and propose to preserve. 
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PROGRAM 

Call to order, 1430 hours, Chairman Harold 
F. Welsh. 

1. Invited Guests to Rostrum, Sgt. at Arms 
Arthur L. Sheppard. 

2. Sgt. at Arms Escorts Commandant to 
Rostrum, Commandant Peter C. Dwyer. 

3. Opening Prayer, Chaplain John P. Mc- 
Devitt. 

4. Pledge of Allegiance, Salute to the 
Colors, National Anthem, Commandant Peter 
C. Dwyer. 

5. Remarks from the Commandant. 

6. Reading of Memorial Roster and Pres- 
entation of Certificates, Chairman Harold F. 
Welsh. 

7. Firing Squad Detail, Officer in Charge, 
Richard J. O'Neil. 

8. Taps, Field Music, L/Cpl. John Snow, 
U.S.M.C. 

9. Prayer for the Honored Dead (all rise), 
Chaplain John P. McDevitt. 

10. Introduction of Honored Guests: Rob- 
ert Maher, Official Representative, City of 
Somerville; Harold A. Osgood, Sr., Division 
Commandant, National Trustee, Marine 
Corps League; Daniel Beffa, Commandant, 
Department of Missouri, Marine Corps 
League; Lt. Col. E. F. Fitzgerald, Inspector- 
Instructor Staff, U.S.M.C.; Col Ralph R. Bag- 
ley, Commanding Officer, 1st Bn., 25th Ma- 
rines, U.S.M.C.; The Honorable Philip J. Phil- 
bin, Congressman, 3rd District, Massachu- 
setts, Vice Chairman, House Armed Services 
Committee. 

Closing ceremony—please stand. 

Marine Corps Hymn. 

Harold F. Welsh, Chairman. 

Peter C. Dwyer, Commandant. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence 
was granted as follows to: 

Mr. PATTEN of New Jersey (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT), for today, on 
official business. 

Mr. DANIEL of Virginia (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), for today, on account of 
official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KLEPPE), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include 
extraneous matter to:) 

Mr. HALPERN, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Porr, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Hosmer, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, today, for 5 
minutes. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gray), to revise and extend 
their remarks and to include extraneous 
matter to:) 

Mr. GonzALEz, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Dent, today, for 30 minutes. 

Mr. Farestetn, today, for 20 minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was grant- 
ed to: 

Mr. PHILBIN in five instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KLEPPE) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Busu in two instances. 
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Mr. Foreman in two instances. 

Mr. Mize. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. Gross. 

Mr. MINSHALL in two instances. 

Mr. KLEPPE in two instances. 

Mr. HALL. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr. Scort. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. GuBSER. 

Mr. HosMer in two instances. 

Mr. Escu in two instances. 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. HUNT. 

Mr. Duncan in two instances. 

Mr. HARVEY. 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in three instances. 

Mr. KEITH. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 

Mr. Horton in three instances. 

Mr. GOLDWATER in two instances. 

Mr. Bray in three instances. 

The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gray) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: 

My. CAREY. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN in five instances. 

Mr. Purcett in two instances. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in five instances. 

Mr. Popett in three instances. 

Mr. Rarick in two instances. 

Mr. ALBERT. 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr. FuLTON of Tennessee in two in- 
stances, 

Mr. MIKVA. 

Mr. Downtnc in two instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in two instances. 

Mr. Mars in three instances. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. 

Mr. BrncHam in two instances. 

Mr. CABELL. 

Mr. MOORHEAD in two instances. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. 

Mr, KLUCZYNSKI. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Dorn in three instances. 

Mr. GILBERT in two instances. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Murpry of New York in two in- 
stances. 

Mr, PEPPER in two instances. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 3920. For the relief of Beverly Med- 
lock and Ruth Lee Medlock; H. R. 5419. To 
provide relief for Comdr. Edwin J. Sabec, U.S. 
Navy; H.R. 6402. For the relief of the San- 
born Lumber Co., Inc.; H.R. 8694. For the re- 
lief of Capt. John T. Lawlor (retired); and 


H.R. 9910. For the relief of Hanibal B. Tay- 
lor. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o'clock and 38 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970, at 12 o’clock. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


2086. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army; transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 2, 1969, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on Ludington Harbor, Mich., requested 
by a resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, adopted 
April 14, 1965 (H. Doc. No. 91-342); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 

2087. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice; transmitting the an- 
nual report of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service for fiscal year 1969; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 15608. A bill to amend 
the act of June 28, 1948, as amended, relat- 
ing to the acquisition of property for the 
Independence National Historical Park, with 
an amendment (Rept No. 91-1123). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. SISK: House Resolution 1045. Com- 
mittee on Rules. A resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 15712. A bill to 
amend the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965 to extend the author- 
izations for titles I through IV through fiscal 
year 1971 (Rept. No. 91-1124). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: House Resolution 1046. 
Committee on Rules. A resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 16542, A bill 
to amend title 39, United States Code, to 
regulate the mailing of unsolicited credit 
cards, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 91- 
1125). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1033. Resolution on the Inter- 
national Labor Organization Conference in 
Geneva, Switzerland with amendments 
(Rept. No. 91-1126). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER: Committee on Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 13971. A bill granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Falls of the Ohio 
Interstate Park Compact with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 91-1127). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Ways and Means. H.R. 1002. A bill to 
amend section 5701(a)(2) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to adjust the 
rates of tax on cigars with amendments 
(Rept. No. 91-1128). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 12807, A bill to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1903, commonly known as the 
Expediting Act, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 91-1129). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolution were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. MILLS (for himself and Mr. 
BYRNES of Wisconsin) : 

H.R. 17802. A bill to increase the public 
debt limit set forth in section 21 of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr FALLON: 

H.R. 17803. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the duties on stainless steel sheets and 
on articles made from such sheets; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 17804. A bill to amend the act fixing 
the boundary of Everglades National Park, 
Fla., and authorizing the acquisition of land 
therein, in order to increase the authoriza- 
tion for such acquisitions; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 17805. A bill to amend the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act to prohibit the use in 
interstate commerce of certain nonreturnable 
containers; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS (for herself, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. BOLLING, Mr. Brown 
of California, Mr. Burton of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Corman, Mr. Dent, Mr, 
Dracs, Mr. DutsK1, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mrs. 
Green of Oregon, Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. Kartu, Mr. MIKVA, 
Mr. MILLER of California, Mr, Moss, 
Mr. O'Hara, Mr. SCHEUER, Mrs. SUL- 
LIVAN, Mr. TUNNEY, and Mr. Con- 
YERS) : 

H.R. 17806. A bill to provide a program 
of national health insurance, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 17807. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 17808. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to establish the authorized 
strength of the Naval Reserve in officers in 
the Judge Advocate General’s Corps in the 
grade of rear admiral, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HENDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
Nix, Mr. WETTE, Mr. HAMILTON, and 
Mr. Brasco) : 

H.R. 17809. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing rate employees of the 
Government, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 17810. A bill to provide that compen- 
sation be paid to persons providing informa- 
tion which results in convictions being ob- 
tained for certain violations of the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MIKVA: 

H.R. 17811. A bill to prohibit the use of 
funds appropriated by Congress to support 
the use in Southeast Asia of persons in- 
ducted under the Military Selective Service 
Act of 1967; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H.R. 17812. A bill to encourage the growth 
of international trade on a fair and equita- 
ble basis; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 17813. A bill for the relief of certain 
farmers who sold CCC mortgaged grain to 
Lafayette Farm Services, Inc., Lafayette, 
Minn.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R, 17814. A bill to amend the tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to determining what articles wall within the 
additional import restrictions on dairy prod- 
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ucts set forth in part 3 of the appendix to 
such schedules; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 17815. A bill to amend section 32(e) 
of title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended, to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to furnish financial 
assistance in carrying out plans for works of 
improvement for land conservation and utili- 
gation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STANTON (for himself, Mr. 
McCrory, and Mr. Morse) : 

H. Con. Res. 647. A resolution expressing 
the sense of the Congress that the President 
should establish a commission to examine 
the recent events at Kent State and other 
college campuses; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.J. Res. 1245. A resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 17816. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Silvia Bautista Tendero; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17817. A bill for the relief of Miguel 
Angel Ortiz; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 17818. A bill for the relief of John W. 
Shafer, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 17819. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Lombardo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as 
follows: 


SENATE— Tuesday, May 26, 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m. and 
was called to order by Hon. James B. 
ALLEN, a Senator from the State of Ala- 
bama. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord of Life and God of the Na- 
tion’s destiny, in times of crisis when we 
are weak and unsure in our own strength, 
keep our faith strong in the efficacy of 
prayer. Spare us from mistaking our will 
for Thy will. Use our minds as the chan- 
nels of Thy light and truth. Give us the 
will to obey the highest insight. Bless 
the dedication which rises above faction 
and party to serve the common good. 

O Lord, in whom we trust, may the 
faith stamped on our coins be imprinted 
in our hearts and expressed in our lives. 

In Thy holy name we pray. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
of the Senate (Mr, RUSSELL). 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1970. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon, James B. Allen, a Senator 
from the State of Alabama, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent. that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, May 25, 1970, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair now lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business which 
the clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. H.R. 15628, to 
amend the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair would inform the Sen- 
ate that the time between now and 2 
p.m. will be equally divided between the 
majority leader and the minority leader. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the time to be taken out of both sides 
equally. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as may be required. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Idaho is recog- 
nized. 

AMERICA’S FREEDOM 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as we 
commit more blood and treasure in 
Southeast Asia for what advocates of our 
extended military efforts over the past 
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393. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Missouri, relative to relocating the battle- 
ship U.S.S. Missouri in the State of Missouri; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

394. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
Senate of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, relative to the setting of national war 
policy; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

496. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Medical Association of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., 
relative to decisionmaking in patient care; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

497. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
City Council, Youngstown, Ohio, relative to 
the sharing of Federal revenues with State 
and local governments; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


1970 


decade have called “freedom,” we are 
frequently reminded that here at home 
our freedom may very well be in 
jeopardy. 

An editorial in the New York Times of 
May 24 calls the problem, “freedom un- 
der fire.” The writers of this timely com- 
mentary realize that America faces 
several crucial battles in the months 
ahead which may determine how much 
longer we can continue to enjoy “free- 
dom,” as we now know it in this coun- 
try. There are the pressing needs to 
halt the increasing trends of Govern- 
ment repression, to reorder our national 
priorities in order to begin to cure the 
economic and social ills presently afflict- 
ing us, to resist anarchy on our uni- 
versity campuses by those who would im- 
mobilize these fountainheads of free in- 
quiry and knowledge, and to end “the 
contagion of corruption and coercion” 
in all areas of our national life. 

The internationally renowned colum- 
nist, James Reston, shows how one free- 
dom—freedom of the press—is under 
fire. In a poignant article in the May 24 
New York Times, he replies to the Vice 
President’s annoyance with dissenters 
and critics of this administration’s war 
policy. Mr. Reston asks: 

What will have been achieved when all this 
senseless killing is over? How are the South 
Vietnamese going to keep the enemy out of 
the Cambodian sanctuaries when they can’t 
keep them out of Saigon? A year from now, 
after 52 more weekly casualty lists, how will 
Indochina be more secure with 150,000 fewer 
American soldiers? 

“These are the questions,” Mr. Reston 
continues, that “Mr. Agnew does not an- 
swer” in his criticism of writing and talk- 
ing journalists, “and they will not go 
away by blaming the press for asking 
them.” 

As many of us clearly remember, Presi- 
dent Johnson was asked similar hard 
questions about the conduct of the war 
in Southeast Asia. “When he had no 
answer,” Mr. Reston correctly points out, 
he was driven “out of office.” 

Mr. Reston goes on: 
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There is still an honest and fundamental 
conflict here about how best to serve the 
Nation. That is what it is all about. Mr. 
Agnew is right that personal attacks only 
make things worse, though he doesn’t fol- 
low the principle himself, but watchful 
criticism of Presidential power to make and 
expand wars at will has never been more 
essential than it is now. 


Because of the President’s decision 
to send American forces into Cambodia, 
public criticism of this administration 
has increased manifold. In a manner 
befitting the highest tradition of freedom 
of the press in this country, Mr. Reston 
continues: 


It is true, as the Vice President said in 
Texas, that the press was strident after the 
sudden Cambodian lunge. The thought that 
the President of the United States could in- 
vade a sovereign country without even con- 
sulting the Congress or key members of his 
own Cabinet sent a shudder through every 
inky wretch who ever read the Constitu- 
tion or thought about the consequences of 
the bomb and the missile. 


VIVE LA DIFFERENCE 


So there is a difference with the Vice 
President, and vive la différence! We are not 
going to agree with him about Indochina, 
and he is wrong in thinking we want him to 
shut up and go away. He helps us drama- 
tize the sad misunderstandings of our time. 
Without him and Martha Mitchell, would 
be the dozing capital of the world. But we 
ought to be able to agree about how to dis- 
agree and this the Vice President won't allow. 

He doesn’t want to see or understand his 
critics. He knows we are unpopular and 
wants to use us as a political devil, and in 
election terms he may be right. But in the 
larger terms of the Nation, he may be wrong. 
For the problem of the press in America 


today is not that it is too strong, as he 
pretends, but that it is too weak, given 
the power of the President to make war as 
he likes. 


I ask unanimous consent that these 
two pieces from the New York Times be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON: WHITHER ArT THOU, SPIRO? 
(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—Among the few 
certainties in this uncertain age is Vice Pres- 
ident Spiro Agnew. Somehow he vanishes 
during the week, but almost always he shows 
up at the weekend somewhere in Iowa, South 
Carolina or Texas, sh his fist at the 
press and trying to divert everybody’s atten- 
tion from the war and the economy to the 
hairy scoundrels in the universities and the 
press. 

He is by all odds the best public speaker 
and most colorful character in this Admin- 
istration. He knows how to pick friendly 
audiences and unpopular targets and he is a 
sensation on the Republican chicken-dinner 
circuit, but he is beginning to sound like a 
stuck whistle, and busy as he is, he cannot 
quite keep up with the torreht of tacts from 
the battlefield. 

The other day when he spoke in Texas, 
the military command in Saigon announced 
the latest weekly casualty toll—217 more 
Americans killed, 1,281 wounded. This brings 
the total American dead in this war to 42,118, 
and no amount of political pollution will 
cover up these ghastly facts. 

What will have been achieved when all this 
senseless killing is over? How are the South 
Vietnamese going to keep the enemy out of 
the Cambodian sanctuaries when they can’t 
keep them out of Saigon? A year from now, 
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after 52 more weekly casualty lists, how will 
Indochina be more secure with 150,000 fewer 
American soldiers? These are the questions 
Mr. Agnew doesn’t answer and they will not 
go away by blaming the press for asking 
them. 

The Vice President is worrled about the 
rise of isolationist sentiment in the United 
States, and well he mght be, but again he 
cannot blame this on the Administration’s 
critics in the Senate or the press. The cause 
of the new isolationism is the war, and the 
longer it goes on, cutting and dividing this 
nation to the heart, the harder it will be to 
get public support for American intervention 
even in areas more vital to American security 
and world order than Southeast Asia. 


THE NEW WEAPONS 


These are not frivolous issues raised by irre- 
sponsible newspapers to embarrass the Pres- 
ident or cadge circulation. They were raised 
with President Johnson, and when he had no 
answer, drove him out of office. There is still 
an honest and fundamental conflict here 
about how best to serve the nation. That is 
what it is all about, Mr. Agnew is right that 
personal attacks only make things worse, 
though he doesn’t follow the principle him- 
self, but watchful criticism of Presidential 
power to make and expand wars at will has 
never been more essential than it is now. 

It is easy to understand the Vice Presi- 
dent’s efforts to defend his chief and rally 
the party in a time of trouble, but it is harder 
to understand why conservatives, of all peo- 
ple, should be hostile to critics of the abuse 
of centralized Presidential power. This has 
been the conservative’s major theme for over 
& quarter of a century, and with the inven- 
tion of the atom bomb and the interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, vigilant criticism of 
Presidential power became more essential 
than at any other time in the history of the 
Republic. 

It would be hard to over-estimate the in- 
fluence of these two inventions on the Amer- 
ican press. The bomb and the missile gave 
the President a power unprecedented in the 
history of nations, and tipped the balance in 
the American Federal system away from the 
Congress, for the nation could be destroyed 
before the Congress could even meet to 
debate a declaration of war. All the more 
important however, that the President's 
power and even his personality and charac- 
ter be observed with relentless attention. 

This is what has been going on in the 
press of this country ever since Harry 
Truman dropped the atom bomb on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. In many ways the press 
has been fighting a losing battle against the 
television which put another vast source of 
power in the hands of the President, but at 
least the press is operating on a principle, 
sometimes clumsily and unfairly and in- 
accurately, but conscious of the new dan- 
gers of the bomb, the missile and the tele- 
vision at the command of a single fallible 
human being. 

It is true, as the Vice President said in 
Texas, that the press was strident after the 
sudden Cambodian lunge. The thought that 
the President of the United States could 
invade a sovereign country without even 
consulting the Congress or key members of 
his own Cabinet sent a shudder through 
every inky wretch who ever read the Con- 
stitution or thought about the consequences 
of the bomb and the missile. 

VIVE LA DIFFERENCE 

So there is a difference with the Vice Presi- 
dent, and vive la difference! We are not going 
to agree with him about Indochina, and he is 
wrong in thinking we want him to shut up 
and go away. He helps us dramatize the sad 
misunderstandings of our time, Without him 
and Martha Mitchell, this would be the 
dozing capital of the world. But we ought to 
be able to agree about how to disagree and 
this the Vice President won’t allow. 
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He doesn't want to see or understand his 
critics. He knows we are unpopular and wants 
to use us as a political devil, and in election 
terms he may be right. But in the larger 
terms of the nation, he may be wrong. For 
the problem of the press in America today 
is not that it is too strong, as he pretends, 
but that it is too weak, given the power of 
the President to make war as he likes. 


FREEDOM UNDER FIRE 


The nation is in disarray. The Federal 
Government is divided over policies and prin- 
ciples. The loyal opposition is fragmented, 
more concerned with winning than with 
leading. Even more alarming, the academic 
community as a whole is lacking in the 
courage and conviction necessary to mount 
@ successful battle against unreason and 
coercion within its own domain. 

The divisions within the Nixon Adminis- 
tration are evident. In matters of the eco- 
nomy, race, social justice, civil liberties and, 
first and foremost, the war in Asia, the dif- 
ferences within the Government appear as 
fundamental as those in the nation at large. 

The opposition voices in Washington have 
so far lacked the weight adequately to re- 
spond to the constitutional crisis, the eco- 
nomic drift and the overriding issue of war 
and peace. 

Over this dismal scene hangs the pall of 
violence and the fear of a steady erosion of 
liberty. 

But freedom is not threatened merely by 
intemperate words and insensitive acts on 
the part of Government officials and repres- 
siye police measures; the nation’s liberties 
are in jeopardy when university campuses al- 
low the rights and freedoms of any of their 
members to be curtailed. 

This is happening now. Books and build- 
ings have burned. “Trashing” of windows on 
some campuses has become a routine expres- 
sion of protest by dissidents. Students and 
professors have been denied access to their 
Offices, classrooms and libraries. Speakers 
have been silenced. 

Professors and their families have been 
threatened in efforts to force their personal 
and academic views into line with the de- 
mands of the movement. 

Nothing could be less legitimate than the 
coercion of scholars by their students or their 
peers. When political credentials and ideolog- 
ical conformity become academic prerequi- 
sites, the moral and intellectual power of the 
university is destroyed. 

Freedom can be murdered by deliberate 
government repression; but it will die just 
as surely of slow suffocation if intellectuals 
fail to resist the tyranny in their midst. 

To halt governmental repression and to re- 
order national priorities is everybody’s busi- 
ness; but only the intellectual leadership it- 
self can save academic freedom and integrity 
from the contagion of corruption and coer- 
cion. This may, in the end, be the crucial 
battle for America’s future. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absent of a quorum. I ask unanimous 
consent that the time for the quorum call 
be taken from both sides. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

‘te bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
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stand in recess subject to the call of 
the Chair, with the proviso that the time 
be taken out of both sides equally. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

At 10:35 o’clock a.m. the Senate took 
& recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

At the conclusion of the recess, the 
Senate reconvened at 12:02 pm., when 
called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. HOLLINGS). 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the time to be equally taken out of both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15628) to 
amend the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes as long as the 
manager of the bill on this side is absent 
for the moment. I do so only in the hope 
of encouraging those who want to speak 
to speak and make their views known. 
This is a most important amendment. It 
is an amendment sponsored on a biparti- 
san basis. 

It is an amendment which seeks to 
justify in concern with the President 
what he has declared to be his purpose. 
It represents a type of cooperation and 
accommodation and mutual confidence 
which I hope would mark the delibera- 
tions of the Senate in its relationship 
with the Executive. 

I think this will strengthen the Presi- 
dent’s hands, will allow him to do what 
he has stated publicly that he intends to 
do. And what he stated, he stated volun- 
tarily. 

It wiil, in my opinion, protect him 
against pressures from South Vietnam, 
from Cambodia, from other countries 
and other elements in that area which 
might try to force him to do things which 
would be in contradiction to his an- 
nounced desires and his announced ob- 
jectives. 

I have every confidence that the Presi- 
dent of the United States will withdraw 
all U.S. forces not by July 1, but before 
that time. 

I have every confidence that he meant 
what he said when he made that declara- 
tion on a calendar basis and when he 
made his declaration on a territorial 
basis limiting the penetration of U.S. 
forces to 21.5 miles. 

However, I do not have that kind of 
confidence in the Saigon government. I 
do not have that kind of confidence in 
that government, based on the state- 
ments which its leaders have made as to 
their intent to stay in Cambodia as long 
as they want to. I would point out that if 
that is the case, if South Vietnamese 
forces remain in Cambodia after the 
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deadline set by the President, this coun- 
try will still be indirectly involved be- 
cause it is the United States which fur- 
nishes the logistical support for the 
forces of South Vietnam, it is the United 
States which furnishes the advisers, and 
it is the United States which furnishes 
*he airpower and the air cover. 

In conclusion let me say I am sure 
that the President will do what he has 
stated. Iam sure that at long last it may 
be getting through to the administration 
that what the proponents of this amend- 
ment are endeavoring to do is support 
his hand, to support his stand, to give 
strength to his muscle, and to bring 
about a spirit of accommodation and 
cooperation which, I repeat, in my opin- 
ion will serve well both the Senate and 
the President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, as we 
move toward the vote at 2 o’clock this 
afternoon it is important to realize and 
keep in mind what the vote will be about. 

Driving into the office this morning 
and listening to the radio, I heard a 
newscaster say, in effect, that the Senate 
will vote at 2 o’clock today “on the 
Church-Cooper amendment.” Of course, 
the vote today is not on “the” Church- 
Cooper amendment; it is a vote on a pro- 
posed minor modification of the Church- 
Cooper amendment, to which most of the 
debate has been addressed. 

I would say that the proposed modifi- 
cation, on which we are going to vote this 
afternoon, is a cosmetic perfecting 
amendment, which makes the basic 
amendment look a little better. However, 
it would not change the substance of the 
so-called Church-Cooper amendment. 
The modification would write in a date 
and it would insert some nicer sounding 
language in the preamble; in that regard 
it would be a small step in the right di- 
rection. 

I shall vote at 2 o’clock for the pro- 
posal modification, and I urge Senators 
on this side of the aisle to sup- 
port the amendment. Although it would 
be a small step in the right direction, 
unfortunately, it still will not make the 
Church-Cooper amendment acceptable. 
Accordingly, even though the modifica- 
tion is adopted—and I am sure it will 
be—I will still have to oppose the 
Church-Cooper amendment which will 
then be the pending business before the 
Senate. 

The effect of the Church-Cooper 
amendment, even though it is not the 
purpose of Senators, is to take a slap at 
the President of the Untied States; the 
effect of the amendment will be to under- 
cut and determine him at a very difficult 
time in our history. It would be unfortu- 
nate in my view if the Senate were to 
adopt the Church-Cooper amendment, 
even with this minor modification. 

Mr. President, I hope we will go on, 
then, to consider the basic amendment, 
and that in due course it will be turned 
down by the Senate. 

I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr, DOLE. Mr. President, let me say 
I share the views expressed by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. I also commend the 
Senator from Kentucky, and the Senator 
from Idaho. I believe the perfecting 
amendment is an improvement, but not 
a major improvement. As the sponsors 
have said many times, there is no change 
in the substance of the amendment. I be- 
lieve, however, the perfecting amend- 
ment should have the unanimous sup- 
port of this body. I would repeat, as the 
Senator from Michigan has pointed out, 
the substantive provisions of the amend- 
ment remain the same. 

There are some matters of concern. I 
recognize the constitutional responsi- 
bilities of Congress and the constitutional 
rights, responsibilities, and powers of the 
President. I trust there is an opportunity 
and some hope for additional compro- 
mise. I trust we can reach some agree- 
ment on other sections of the amend- 
ment or other amendments to the 
amendment. 

It is in this spirit that many of us will 
discuss further amendments and further 
possibilities for compromise. 

It does seem that despite the many 
statements made—and I do not ques- 
tion the motives or patriotism of any 
sponsor—I do question the timing and 
the judgment because, as I have said 
many times before, President Nixon is 
extricating us from Southeast Asia. He 
has kept his faith with the American 
people. He has reduced the troop level 
by 115,500. He has kept withdrawals on 
schedule, and, in fact, ahead of schedule. 

It is my hope this amendment will in 
no way be interpreted as questioning the 
President’s credibility or ultimate pur- 
pose in Southeast Asia, that being extri- 
cation at the earliest possible time. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I am go- 
ing to yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky for as long as he wishes to speak, 
but before that I yield to the Senator 
from Florida for 3 minutes . 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I think 
the point made by the distinguished as- 
sistant Republican floor leader, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, as well as the point 
just expressed by the Senator from Kan- 
sas, that this is some slight improve- 
ment in the Church-Cooper amendment 
is true; but I must say that here is one 
Senator, the Senator from Florida, who 
cannot support even this slight improve- 
ment to this amendment, because I feel 
so strongly the Senate is in error in pass- 
ing this amendment in any form. 

It seems to me that what we are doing 
here is actually acting as a committee of 
100 Senators to discuss how tactics 
should be determined in a major war in 
which we are engaged in Southeast Asia. 
The President decided to go into the 
neighboring country of Cambodia for a 
few miles in order to hit Communist 
sanctuaries which have existed there for 
many years, in an effort to destroy these 
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bases, these receptacles of supplies, weap- 
ons, ammunition, food, and medicines, 
for 4 years, and perhaps longer, a com- 
mon tactic anyone would engage in in 
fighting a war; and the President is 
Commander in Chief. 

It seems to me that one might well 
draw an analogy between what the Pres- 
ident of the United States did in Cam- 
bodia and what happened in World War 
II. I expect if the Senate during World 
War II decided to pass a Church-Cooper 
amendment, what they would have done 
would have been to say to President 
Roosevelt, “Mr. Commander in Chief, 
you cannot make the landings on Nor- 
mandy Beach because you are invading a 
friendly country, France. To be sure, it 
is occupied by Germany, and German 
armed forces. 

“But we do not want you to land there 
because that would further widen the 
war and invade a friendly country.” Pre- 
cisely the same situation exists in Cam- 
bodia. 

The same argument might have been 
made by the Senate, sitting as a com- 
mittee of 100, on the invasion of North 
Africa, and Sicily, or Italy. I do not think 
the determination of tactics by the Sen- 
ate has any part in the conduct of war. 
That determination belongs in the hands 
of the Commander in Chief, the Presi- 
dent, advised by his military advisers 
who are trained in the art of warfare; 
but that is what the Senate is doing in 
the pending amendment. Dressing up 
the measure, including the preamble 
modification we have before us, does not 
make it any more palatable. 

Mr. President, one other thing it does 
and no dressing up of the language will 
lessen this impact. It advertises to the 
enemy, in bold, clear terms, that “After 
July 1 we will not be making any more 
excursions anywhere other than in the 
country of South Vietnam itself.” To me, 
it is not only highly undesirable to ad- 
vertise that to the enemy, but highly 
dangerous, because it tells him at least 
what we are not going to do in the fu- 
ture, and that, I think, in the conduct 
of warfare, is a folly that no Commander 
in Chief should indulge in. 

So here is one Senator who, while he 
is pleased that the modification of the 
preamble at least recognizes the integ- 
rity of the President of the United States 
in his statement that he is going to with- 
draw troops through the end of June, it 
does not, in my opinion, change the basic 
thrust of the amendment in any way 
whatsoever. So I also intend to vote 
against the language of the preamble. 

I thank my distinguished colleague 
from Montana for yielding. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may desire to consume 
to the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. COOPER). 

Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to speak upon the full amend- 
ment itself, but I shall first address my- 
self to the statements that have been 
made by my colleagues from Michigan 
and Florida. 

The Senator from Michigan is correct 
in saying that the amendment upon 
which we will vote, which was offered on 
last Friday as a modification of our orig- 
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inal amendment and as a substitute for 
it, does not change in any way the sub- 
stantive portions of our amendment— 
subsection (1), subsection (2), subsec- 
tion (3), and subsection (4). He has 
termed it a “‘cosmetic,” as if the sponsors 
had added these lines to give it a better 
color, to give it a better look; in a way, 
to deceive. 

I will explain the genesis of these 
words for the benefit of my friend from 
Michigan and other Senators. Beginning 
a week ago last Saturday, the sponsors of 
this amendment attempted to find a 
ground between the President of the 
United States and the Senate, some 
ground which would bring the Senate 
and the administration in concert. 

Our powers—the powers of the Con- 
gress and the President—do overlap, and 
sometimes it is not possible to identify 
them precisely. In such a case, I think 
history indicates that both branches try 
to accommodate each other and to see 
if they can come into agreement. We 
tried. We tried for 5 days, and finally 
there was no response; but in the course 
of those consultations, we offered the 
language which we placed in the pending 
amendment—although it is not all of 
the language embraced in an amend- 
ment which at one point we thought we 
were in agreement upon—to show that 
we were acting in good faith, to show 
that we were desiring, as members of the 
Senate, to reach an agreement. Many 
members from the Republican side and 
the Democratic side have come to us 
and said, “Please, can’t you get an agree- 
ment?” We offered the modified lan- 
guage in good faith and to show we are 
still open for agreement. I am not talk- 
ing of language in terms of compromise, 
but in terms of accommodation. 

The Senator from Michigan has said 
we are undermining the President. This 
statement follows other language that 
the distinguished Senators, and others, 
have used—that we are undermining the 
President, that we are saying he cannot 
be trusted, that we are giving comfort 
to the enemy. 

If the Senator means that we are 
doing this, with such an intent, I must 
challenge the statement from the very 
bottom of my soul. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. In just a moment. If the 
Senator is saying this objectively as it 
may be considered by others then it is 
his viewpoint. The Senator and others 
are making these statements to go 
throughout the country, and throughout 
the world, and it is their responsibility. 
Our language does not undermine 
the President’s. Our language asserts 
that the Congress has a parallel respon- 
sibility with the President, in determin- 
ing whether a new war in Cambodia 
shall be undertaken. 

Upon this point, the Senator cannot 
challenge me, and I do not think the 
amendment can be challenged from a 
constitutional viewpoint: We cannot be 
brought into a war in Cambodia without 
the consent of Congress. We can be 
brought into a war in Cambodia, we can 
be brought into a war anywhere in that 
area, if we take steps which gradually 
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lead us into war, as we were led into war 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief comment? 

Mr. COOPER. In just a moment. I 
want to respond to the statements which 
have been made. 

I wish to quote a statement from a 
work entitled, “Our Chief Magistrate,” 
about the President’s powers, written by 
William Howard Taft, former Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States and President 
of the United States. He points out the 
possibility that: 


The President is the Commander-in-Chief 
of the army and navy, and the militia when 
called into the service of the United States. 
Under this, he can order the army and navy 
anywhere he will, if the appropriations fur- 
nish the means of transportation. Of course 
the instrumentality which this power fur- 
nishes, gives the President an opportunity to 
do things which involve consequences that 
it would be quite beyond his power under 
the Constitution directly to effect. Under the 
Constitution, only Congress has the power to 
declare war, but with the army and the navy, 
the President can take action such as to in- 
volve the country in war and to leave Con- 
gress no option but to declare it or to recog- 
nize its existence. 


Our amendment says nothing about 
Vietnam. We say nothing about the mili- 
tary operation in which we are now en- 
gaged. We do not circumscribe it. We do 
not limit it in any way. All we say is that 
before this operation is extended or leads 
us into war in Cambodia, as prescribed 
by the Constitution, the President must 
come to the Congress and ask for its 
consent. 

I do not doubt—and I have said it 
from the very moment we introduced 
the amendment—the President. I believe 
he is going to withdraw our forces by 
June 30. But that does not have any- 
thing to do with our responsibility and 
our duty. There are facts and there are 
circumstances which no man can fore- 
see, which the President of the United 
States, even with his great means of 
information, cannot foresee, and which, 
despite his intentions and best wishes, 
might lead us into war in Cambodia, as 
former Chief Justice Taft said that the 
power of the President to command the 
Armed Forces may without intent or pur- 
pose lead to war. I know the President 
does not so intend, but we have our duty, 
but it is being challenged today by Mem- 
bers of this body, who ought to join us 
in asserting this responsibility. 

First it has been said, “You are trying 
to undermine him”; second, “You dis- 
trust him”; third, “You are limiting his 
power to protect the troops.” 

I want to bear on this argument for a 
moment, and say that those who use 
such arguments are not only incorrect, 
but they are doing a disservice to the 
people of this country. They have been 
saying to the people that we are limiting 
the President’s ability and power to pro- 
tect the troops. He has that authority 
and power, wherever our forces are, to 
protect them. We cannot take his power 
away from him, and do not desire to do 
so. Our amendment does not limit his 
power. What we say is, “Do not go in 
Cambodia, where there will be danger of 
an expansion of this war, and, instead 
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of getting out of Cambodia and Viet- 
nam we may be bogged down, as the 
history of Vietnam proves, with greater 
and greater losses of the lives of thou- 
sands of our men.” 

This is no new initiative. Last year, 
the Senate approved the National Com- 
mitments resolution on June 20, 1969, by 
a vote of 70 to 16, with 14 not present. 
It has no constitutional effect, but never- 
theless, the Senators who voted for it 
knew what they were voting for, or 
should have known. 

It would apply in this case. It states 
that the use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, or the promise of their 
use, to another country, is not a national 
commitment unless it is approved by 
Congress, by a statute, a treaty, or a con- 
current resolution. 

Later on, on September 17, 1969, I of- 
fered an amendment similiar to the one 
now in debate to the defense authoriza- 
tion bill, to prohibit the combat use of our 
forces in Laos or Thailand in support of 
their forces. The chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee said it would not 
have any effect, but he could not balk 
about its purpose. Its purpose was for 
the Senate to speak out that we did not 
intend that combat forces should be 
introduced in Laos and Thailand. It was 
adopted by a vote of 86 to 0, with 13 not 
voting. It was not accepted in confer- 
ence. 

But on December 15, 1969, when the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) 
and I had offered a similar amendment 
to the defense appropriation bill, the 
amendment was agreed to by the Senate. 
The amendment was modified by the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), and 
he was joined I believe, by the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) . 

The amendment denied funds for the 
use of ground forces of the United States 
in Laos or Thailand. The amendment 
first was agreed to by the Senate by a 
vote of 73 to 17, with 10 not voting and 
later by a larger vote. It was approved by 
the administration. The administration 
thus accepted a limit upon its freedom 
of action for the use of ground forces in 
Laos or Thailand, even though there 
were sanctuaries in Laos. The measure 
went to the House of Representatives and 
was approved, and the bill was signed by 
the President. 

I cite these precedents to show that 
those who claim this is a pending amend- 
ment- surprise, a new initiative to under- 
mine the President, cannot maintain 
that position, because last year some of 
us voted for all three of these proposi- 
tions, and I believe most of those who 
now oppose us voted for at least one of 
them. 

There is precedent in the action of the 
Senate and Congress in 1969. There is 
precedent in the Constitution. The his- 
tory of the interpretation of the powers 
of the President and the powers of Con- 
gress, show that until this century, with 
the exception of President Polk’s action 
in 1848, the power of the Congress has 
not been seriously challenged. 
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Upon these grounds—I believe that 
Congress would properly assert its duty 
and its responsibility by insisting that 
whatever happens, we will not allow the 
Vietnamese war to be expanded, and we 
will confine it to Vietnam, so that our 
force can be extricated and as soon as 
possible, brought home. 

Brought home—because I cannot be 
convinced that this is a war which is nec- 
essary for the security of the United 
States. I know they cannot be brought 
back instantly. I know that steps must 
be taken to protect them as they are 
brought back and I want them to be pro- 
tected. But I know that the closing out 
of the war should be our object, rather 
than expanding into a larger and greater 
war. 

I do not wish to resort to analogies 
which I do not think are correct; but I 
will cite a fact which, is not absolutely 
analogous, but nevertheless has some 
importance. 

We will stay in Vietnam to “Viet- 
namize” the military forces of Vietnam, 
and I favor the program. But how long 
do we have to stay to train them and to 
inspire them to defend their own coun- 
try? Our servicemen selected through the 
draft, and through their patriotism and 
love of country, enlist in the forces— 
and many of them do enlist, and many 
ask to serve two terms in Vietnam—are 
trained 5 or 6 months, and they are sent 
to Vietnam. They are on the battle line 
in 5 or 6 months, and some live and some 
die. I know some from my own State who, 
5 or 6 months after their acceptance into 
the armed services, were dead on the 
field of battle. 

How many months or how many years 
do we have to train the Vietnamese to 
defend their country? I know this is not 
quite analogous, because the United 
States has great resources, equipment, 
leadership, and all factors, which they 
do not have. But ultimately the motivat- 
ing influence must be the desire to defend 
one’s country. 

Mr. President, I say that the amend- 
ment upon which we are voting is not 
just a frill. By it we have intended from 
our minds and our hearts to speak to the 
administration, “We take the step we are 
taking because we want to find a way in 
which the powers of Congress and those 
of the President can be accommodated.” 

Our amendment could be more cor- 
rectly and properly called an amend- 
ment to support the President of the 
United States, to assist him in his effort 
to end the war in Vietnam. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
aline myself completely and wholeheart- 
edly with what the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky has just said. I know 
something about the negotiations which 
he referred to, which he carried on with 
certain personnel at the White House. I 
was not in on the negotiations, but I do 
know that for 4 or 5 days, he did go down 
there, representing the four of us—the 
dean of the Republicans in this body, the 
senior Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
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AIKEN), the senior Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH), the senior Senator from 
Montana, and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky himself. 

I think we went a long way—at least, 
the Senator from Kentucky did—without 
in any way changing the substance, to ar- 
rive at an accommodation in cooperation, 
in concert, with the administration. Fi- 
nally, after a great deal of dilly-dallying, 
it was to no avail, because no accommo- 
dation could be reached. Evidently, no 
one there could speak with authority. 

May I say, also, that so far as the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky’s negotiations with 
the White House personnel were con- 
cerned, so far as the four subsections 
go, there was no difference last week be- 
tween the White House and the Senator 
from Kentucky. I want that made a part 
of the record. 

I do not see any one of those who sup- 
port this amendment casting aspersions 
or innuendoes or implying anything 
against those who are against the 
amendment. But there is a general air of 
malaise in this Chamber which carries 
with it innuendoes and implications 
which to me are not a very healthy sign. 
They recall most unpleasant memories. 

The distinguished Senator from Flori- 
da said that the President wanted to go 
into Cambodia only a few miles to take 
care of the sanctuaries. I believe the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Laird, stated 
some 10 days ago that before we invaded 
Cambodia—and I use the word “invaded” 
advisedly the—Vietcong and the North 
Vietnamese had retreated 15 miles west- 
ward—15 miles westward toward Phnom 
Penh, 15 miles away from the Vietnam- 
ese-Cambodian border. Then the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida made a 
comparison, on the one hand, between 
Vietnam and Southeast Asia, of all 
places, with what this country did dur- 
ing the Second World War. 

The Second World War was a declared 
war. There was no Committee of 100 then 
trying to tell the President what to do, 
because Congress had put its imprint of 
approval upon that war. The Nation 
knew what we were doing then. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. It was my understand- 
ing—and I was a Member of the other 
body at the time this action was taken— 
that we put our stamp of approval upon 
the affairs in Vietnam in the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
call that a declaration or war? 

Mr. GURNEY. I did not say “a decla- 
ration of war.” I said we put our stamp 
of approval on it and gave the Com- 
mander in Chief the right to use the 
Armed Forces of the United States in 
actions against the enemy in that area. 

I must say that in these days of 
nuclear exchange, I think the fact that 
one is engaged in hostilities without a 
declaration of war, but with authority 
such as the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, 
really is not much of a difference. 

I would also remind the distinguished 
majority leader that this Nation has been 
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involved in armed conflict over the years, 
going back almost to the beginnings of 
the Nation, in which we have not 
declared war, either. 

The point I am making is that I really 
do not think that the formal declaration 
of war cuts much ice here. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may respond to the distinguished Sena- 
tor, to me, the Constitution still holds 
and the constitutional responsibility of 
Congress still holds. I think that the 
representatives of the people in the 
Senate and House do have a vital part to 
play even in a nuclear age. 

While there have been many un- 
declared wars, including the present, 
despite the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, in 
which this administration says it places 
no credence, we have not had one like 
the present. You can talk about the un- 
declared wars against the Barbary 
pirates. You can talk about the un- 
declared wars in Santo Domingo, in 
Haiti, in Nicaragua, and elsewhere— 
even Mexico. But there was, and there is, 
no comparison between what hap- 
pened then and what is happening now— 
none whatsoever—because in all those 
undeclared wars we did not lose a 
minute fraction of the total casualties 
which we have lost in this one, up to last 
Thursday: 278,006 Americans wounded; 
42,118 Americans dead in combat; 7,949 
Americans dead who were casualties, but 
not as a result of action by hostile forces. 

All this has occurred since January 1, 
1961—a total of 328,073 Americans lost 
in Southeast Asia. And for what? Not 
because of a committee of 100, which 
happens to be the membership of the 
Senate, but because of a series of errors 
for which all of us must share the 
blame and carry the burden for the rest 
of our lives. 

The distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida said that by this amendment we are 
taking away the rights of the President 
and advertising to the enemy the limita- 
tions we place on him. These limitations 
were not placed on the President by the 
Senate. The 2114-mile limitation—who 
declared it? The President, himself. The 
date July 1—who declared it? The Presi- 
dent, himself. So we are not advertising 
what everybody does not know, because 
everybody knows what we are advertis- 
ing. And then, if this Congress wants to 
go into Cambodia again—and, unfor- 
tunately, there are Members of this body 
who have as much as said so—— 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield ? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to fin- 
ish my point. 

It should be our responsibility to give 
the President that go-ahead explicitly. 
But what about the 1-million-man South 
Vietnamese Army which we have trained, 
have equipped, have logistically sup- 
ported, have advisers stationed with, and 
to which we furnish air cover and air 
support? 

Why should this Nation’s forces go in 
again, when we should not have gone in 
the first place? What are we going to 
do—pick up the pieces and make sure 
that the Lon Nol government survives, 
so that these people can pull us this way 
and that and we will do their bidding? 
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Or are we going to look after our own 
people and our own interests for a 
change? 

I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. Let me say to the distin- 
guished majority leader that I share 
his concern about going back into Cam- 
bodia to shore up the Lon Nol Govern- 
ment. I have rejected such an operation 
publicly. But there is another question, 
and that is whether it might be neces- 
sary to go back into Cambodia to pro- 
tect American forces. The argument has 
been made on the floor that the Presi- 
dent may have this right, in any event. 
But we at least raise the question of 
limiting or appearing to limit that right 
in section 1, expressing the prohibition 
of retention of American forces in Cam- 
bodia. 

Would the distinguished Senator agree 
that if there were troops in danger, the 
President would have the right, with- 
out consulting Congress, to protect Am- 
erican forces? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Of course. And the 
authors of this amendment have said 
that time and time and time again. 

Mr. DOLE. And would the distin- 
guished majority leader agree that— 
if there is any precedent—the Korean 
war may have been precedent for the 
confiict in which we are involved now? 
There was no declaration of war at 
that time. Congress did appropriate 
money every year, just as we have done 
for this war, which seems at least some 
recognition of the conflict, some tacit 
approval of the conflict, by Congress. 
I have supported appropriations and 
voted for the Gulf of Tonkin resolution 
in the other body. I share the views ex- 
pressed by the majority leader. We must 
share some of the blame in Congress, but 
there has been precedent if not in Trip- 
oli or in Mexico, certainly in Korea, 
where we also lost valuable human re- 
sources and where we still have 50,000 
American troops. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Exactly. The Sena- 
tor reached the point that I was going 
to raise. How many years has it been 
since conflict ceased in Korea? For all 
these years, about 17 or 18, we have had 
the equivalent of two divisions there. It 
has taken a great deal to equip them 
logistically and otherwise, as well as the 
South Korean Army of 500,000; but 
there has been no peace in Korea. All 
we have there is an uneasy truce and, 
evidently, a permanent stationing of 
large American forces there. 

Will there be peace in Southeast Asia, 
or will there be another uneasy truce, 
with hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans, perhaps, stationed there? 

And, may I ask, what for? 

What for? 

Mr. DOLE. We all share the same con- 
cern expressed daily by the majority 
leader. I certainly recognize it as a sincere 
statement and effort to extricate Amer- 
icans from Southeast Asia. I do not rise 
daily to defend President Nixon, but 
would say, as stated many times, and the 
majority leader perhaps would agree, 
that we have made some progress in 
Southeast Asia, as shown in one aspect 
by President Nixon’s reduction of the 
troop level by 115,500. 
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Judgment on Cambodia may not be 
known for 6 weeks or 6 months. But if, 
at that time, it is clearly demonstrated 
that, because of the Cambodian incur- 
sion, we have had a total reduction in 
U.S. casualties and we have been able 
to speed up the Vietnamization program, 
then I would hope the majority leader 
might agree that perhaps it was a wise 
course to follow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say to my 
distinguished friend from Kansas that I 
hope devoutly that I am wrong in my 
judgment of the situation. I honor the 
President for what he has done in the 
way of withdrawal of American troops. 

I stated that publicly throughout the 
Nation and in this Chamber, because 
while he was not moving them out fast 
enough to suit me, he was moving them 
in the right direction. But I think, and 
this is my judgment, that when he moved 
into Cambodia, he may have reversed 
that flow. That is why I hope that I 
am wrong. I hope that he is right in 
what he is anticipating. I do not doubt 
his honesty in the least. He has his re- 
sponsibilities and, by the same token, we 
have ours here. We have to call them 
as we see them and be prepared to take 
the consequences. 

Mr. DOLE. I share that view and, 
with all respect to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, would hope that in the 
event the Senator may be wrong—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So do I. 

Mr. DOLE. And I say that with all 
respect, I hope that the Cambodian op- 
eration will be successful, not just from 
the standpoint of protecting American 
forces but from the standpoint of keep- 
ing the Vietnamization program on 
schedule, or better yet, ahead of schedule, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope so, too. I de- 
voutly hope so. I would hope it would be 
recognized that those of us who are pro- 
posing the amendment are doing so as 
a means of strengthening the hand of 
the President and not undermining it, or 
questioning his authority. 

Mr. President, if I may now yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Florida, who 
has been on his feet for some time, would 
the Senator give us 5 minutes of his 
time? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I would 
ask the distinguished majority leader 
this question with reference to the collo- 
quy I should like to enter into with him: 
It is not the position of the majority 
leader, as I understand it, that President 
Nixon withdrew all U.S. troops right 
now; am I correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It would be an impossibility. 

Mr. GURNEY. Yes. In that case if that 
is the belief of the majority leader, as 
well as myself, it also is obvious there will 
be some further fighting in South Viet- 
nam that involves American troops; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is true, but 
only because we are there in such great 
numbers, and only because we are taking 
an undue share of the burden, and only 
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because, in my opinion, we have no other 
choice at the moment. 

Mr. GURNEY. But at least there will 
be fighting until we are able to withdraw 
all of our troops. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Unfortunately, that 
is true. 

Mr. GURNEY. In spite of the differ- 
ences of opinion or the time element over 
when they should be withdrawn. The 
point I make, and others make who share 
my view, is that as long as this is the case, 
as long as we are going to have fighting 
in South Vietnam, until we can com- 
pletely withdraw and turn over the fight- 
ing to the South Vietnamese, the Presi- 
dent should have freedom of action as 
Comander in Chief to be able to engage 
the enemy in those situations where the 
enemy can be hurt, which seem tactically 
sound, and which furthers the war to- 
ward its end, so that we can turn the 
fighting over to the South Vietnamese 
and disengage ourselves. 

That is the earnest belief and opinion 
of those who share the views of the Sen- 
ator from Florida, and why the Presi- 
dent went into Cambodia to hit the sanc- 
tuaries and destroy the supply areas in 
order to further that very goal; namely, 
to extricate ourselves from Southeast 
Asia. 

Then I go back—I did not make my 
point earlier in any way as trying to be 
facetious. I was serious about it when I 
said that I do not think, since we are 
engaged in war and since we will be there 
for awhile—even those who want to get 
out the fastest agree—that we should 
substitute our judgment for that of the 
President in making tactical decisions in 
fighting the war in Southeast Asia. 

There was another point which arose 
in the statement by the distinguished 
majority leader, as to how well Vietnam- 
ization is working. 

Take the casualty figures that the Sen- 
ator from Montana mentioned. It is an 
interesting and compelling argument as 
to the direction in which the President is 
heading to point out that between the 
first quarter of 1969 and the first quarter 
of 1970, there was a decrease of casualties 
in American troops of 63 percent killed, 
and a decrease in those wounded of 54 
percent. 

Thus, it is working. The President is 
headed in the right direction. We here, 
who are backing him up, feel that his 
incursion into Cambodia will lessen the 
casualties and speed up Vietnamization. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Well, the Senator 
has expressed his feelings with vigor. He 
may be right. 

But, a casualty is a casualty is a cas- 
ualty, whether there is an overall increase 
or a decrease. 

A dead man is dead. A wounded man 
is wounded. One casualty is one too 
many. 

There have been 328,000 casualties to 
date. 

I hope that the President is right, 
that what he is trying to achieve will 
bring about a shortening of the war, a 
further reduction in our casualties, and a 
quicker withdrawal of our troops. 

I believe that the time has come when 
the Vietnamese should take over the 
greater share of the burden, and that 
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we should tell them in no uncertain 
words that they should not tell us, as I 
think they have been for all too long. 

I want to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Florida who at least had 
the honesty to say that he did not ap- 
prove of the amendment and was going 
to vote against it. 

Others have referred to its coloration, 
as the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky has said, to point out its weakness, 
but they will vote for it, anyway. 

If it is weak, vote against it. 

If Senators believe in it, vote for it. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I recently 
mailed a questionnaire to approximately 
190,000 of my constituents in Kentucky. 
I did this because I felt it important to 
gage public opinion in my State on the 
major issues confronting us in the Con- 
gress this year. 

We received over 20,000 replies, an 
unusually high return for a mailing of 
this type. This is an indication, I be- 
lieve, of an increasing interest on the 
part of all American citizens in partici- 
pating, as much as possible, in the deci- 
sionmaking process. 

As a Republican, I was pleased to see 
the overwhelming support for President 
Nixon’s Vietnamization and pacifica- 
tion policies which I have supported 
since coming to the Senate and also the 
volunteer army proposal which the 
President and I have both favored since 
early 1968. 

In addition, it was significant that the 
respondents favored direct election of 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States by a margin of approxi- 
mately 3 to 1. This sustains another posi- 
tion taken by the administration and 
the junior Senator from Kentucky. 

I am gratified by the interest Kentuck- 
ians have expressed, and I want Sen- 
ators to be aware of what they are think- 
ing about the directions our country has 
been taking. 

I ask unanimous consent that my ques- 
tionnaire and the responses to the ques- 
tions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ques- 
tionnaire was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


QUESTIONNAIRE OF SENATOR Cook 


1. Many so-called experts have testified 
before various committees of the Congress 
that marihuana should be legalized. Do you 
agree? 


2. Do you favor President Nixon’s plan to 
gradually phase out the draft and establish 
an all-volunteer army as we disengage from 
Vietnam? 


3. Do you favor allowing the people of 
the United States to directly elect the Pres- 
ident and Vice President, thus abolishing the 
electoral college? 
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4. Do you support President Nixon's Viet- 
namization and pacification policies as the 
best method for terminating our involve- 
ment in Vietnam? 


5. Do you think the United States should 
avoid introduction of ground combat troops 
into Cambodia and/or Laos? 


Total responding... --- 20,892 
> M 7.371 


And finally, Mr. President, I asked 
Kentuckians to select the three most 
pressing domestic issues from a list of 
nine, in terms of the priority they should 
receive. The results were as follows in 
descending order: 

First—crime. 

Second—drugs. 

‘Third—campus unrest. 

Fourth—infiation. 

FPifth—environment. 

Sixth—pollution control. 

Seventh—education. 

Eighth—poverty. 

Ninth—civil rights. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to the opponents of 
the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would advise the Senator from 
Idaho that the opponents have 33 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. CHURCH, I thank the Chair. 
SENATOR NIXON AND CONGRESSIONAL 
AUTHORITY 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, an ob- 
jection frequently heard regarding the 
Cooper-Church amendment is that it 
would restrict the President’s power in 
exercising his responsibilities as Com- 
mander in Chief. The President’s sup- 
porters have said that they do not wish 
the President to be tied in any way by 
Congress. There is, of course, no validity 
to these arguments. The sponsors of this 
amendment are agreed that this legisla- 
tive action not only is in concert with the 
declared objective of the President to 
withdraw American forces from Cam- 
bodia by the end of June, but also it up- 
holds the Constitutional authority of the 
Congress to share with the executive 
branch in formulating foreign policy. 

Indeed, in 1951, then Senator Nixon 
believed similarly. When the Senate 
passed a resolution concerning the han- 
dling of NATO troops in Europe, then 
Senator Nixon voted in favor of an 
‘amendemant to this resolution which 
put a ceiling on the exact number of 
troops the President could employ with- 
out “further congressional approval.” 

The resolution also stated that the 
President should consult the Secretary of 
Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
-House of Representatives, plus the 
Armed Services Committees of both 
bodies in such matters. 

Believing firmly that Congress had an 
important coequal role to play, then 
Senator Nixon also voted against an 
amendment urging “collaboration be- 
tween the Congress and the President,” 
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and instead, voted in favor of an amend- 
ment expressly urging the President to 
act only after having full consultation 
with the Congress. 

Mr: Nixon, as a Member of this very 
body, believed that the Congress should 
assert its authority in helping to make 
foreign policy decisions. And it is in that 
same spirit that the supporters of the 
Cooper-Church amendment urge the 
passage of our amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that page 
496 of Dean Acheson’s Pulitzer Prize 
winning book, “Present at the Creation,” 
and a related footnote, as well as pages 
3068, 3082, and 3096 of volume 97, part 
3 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 82d Con- 
gress, first session be inserted into the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In the end the Republicans dropped all 
thought of legislation in favor of a Senate 
resolution merely expressing the sense of 
the Senate without force of law. The resolu- 
tion had in it a present for everybody, which 
gave it the comforting majority of 69 to 21, 
though one provision unpalatable to the Ad- 
ministration was adopted by the close vote 
of 49 to 431 The main provisions of the 
resolution voiced Senate (not legislative) 
approval of General Eisenhower's appoint- 
ment, of sending abroad such armed forces 
as might be needed to contribute to European 
defense, but not more than four divisions 
“without further Congressional approval,” 
desire that the President should consult with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and that they should 
certify that the other allies were making a 
“full and realistic” effort toward collective 
defense before our troops were sent, and a 
request for semiannual progress reports and 
consideration of using the military resources 
of West Germany and Spain. 


6. in the interests of sound constitutional 
processes, and of national unity and under- 
standing, congressional approval shall be ob- 
tained of any policy requiring the assign- 
ment of American troops abroad when such 
assignment is in implementation of article 
3 of the North Atlantic Treaty; and the Sen- 
ate hereby approves the present plans of the 
President and the Joint Chiefs or Staff to 
send four additional divisions of ground 
forces to Western Europe; 

7, the President shall submit to the Con- 
gress at intervals of not more than 6 months 
reports on the implementation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, including such information 
as may be made available for this purpose by 
the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. 


* But it is the sense of the Senate that no 
ground troops in addition to such four divi- 
sions should be sent to Western Europe in 
implementation of Article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty without further congres- 
sional approval. 

* Nixon voted “Yea” when first proposed 
and defeated and “Yea” again for both re- 
consideration and passage. 

* 6. The Senate hereby approves the policy 
of assigning American forces, including 
ground troops, to Western Europe when such 
assignment is in implementation of article 
8 of the North Atlantic Treaty and hereby 


1 The provision was that “no ground troops 
in addition to ... four divisions should be 
sent to Western Europe in implementation of 
article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty with- 
out further congressional approval” [97 Con- 
gressional Record, 82nd Congress, Ist Session, 
p: 3095]. 
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approves the present plans of the President 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to send four 
additional divisions of ground troops to 
Western Europe; to promote and advance this 
policy it is the sense of the Senate that there 
should be, in the interests of national unity 
and understanding, the fullest collaboration 
between the Congress and the President. 

* Nixon voted “Nay” to this “watered- 
down” version of the amendment. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and ask 
unanimous consent that the time not 
be taken from either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GrRavEL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll, 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. How much 
time does the Senator yield himself? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have indi- 
cated before that the perfecting amend- 
ment is an improvement. I believe it 
will be supported almost unanimously at 
2 o'clock, but believe there are other 
substantive provisions where improve- 
ment can be made. 

There has been some discussion as to 
whether this amounts to a declaration 
of war and whether we are in fact at war 
in Southeast Asia. The question has been 
the subject of debate throughout our his- 
tory. When do we have a formally de- 
clared war and when do we have an 
armed conflict that is not war. 

A requirement that congressional ap- 
proval of Presidential action in this field 
can come only through a declaration of 
war is not only contrary to historic con- 
stitutional usage, but as a practical mat- 
ter would curtail effective congressional 
participation in the exercise of the 
shared war power. If Congress may sanc- 
tion armed engagement of U.S. forces 
only by declaring war, the possibility of 
its retaining a larger degree of control 
through a more limited approval is fore- 
closed. While in terms of men and mate- 
riel the Vietnam conflict is one of large 
scale, the objectives for which the con- 
flict is carried on are by no means as ex- 
tensive or all-inclusive as would have 
resulted from a declaration of war by 
Congress. Conversely, however, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt from an 
examination of the language of the Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution that Congress ex- 
pressly authorized extensive military in- 
volvement by the United States. To rea- 
son that if the caption “declaration of 
war” had appeared at the top of the 
resolution, this involvement would be 
permissible, but that the identical lan- 
guage without such a caption does not 
give effective congressional sanction, 
would be to treat this most nebulous and 
ill-defined of all areas of the law as if it 
were a problem in common law pleading. 
Mr. Justice Grier, more than a century 
ago, in the prize cases said: 

This greatest of civil wars was not gradu- 
ally developed by popular commotion, tu- 
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multuous assemblies, or local unorganized 
insurrections. However long may have been 
its previous conception, it nevertheless 
sprung forth suddenly from the parent brain, 
a minerva in the full panoply of war. The 
president was bound to meet it in the shape 
it presented itself, without waiting for 
Congress to baptize it with a name; and no 
mame given to it by him or them could 
change the fact. 


If substance prevailed over form in 
establishing the right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to fight the Civil War in 1861, 
substance should equally prevail over 
form in recognizing congressional sanc- 
tion for the Vietnam conflict by the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution—or by the many ap- 
propriation bills passed by Congress since 
that time—even though it was not in 
name or by its terms a formal declara- 
tion of war. 

Viewed in this context, the President’s 
determination to authorize incursion into 
the Cambodian border area by U.S. 
forces to destroy sanctuaries utilized by 
the enemy is a tactical decision tradi- 
tionally confided to the Commander in 
Chief. From the time of the draft- 
ing of the Constitution, it has been clear 
that the Commander in Chief has au- 
thority to take prompt action to protect 
American lives in situations involving 
hostilities. Faced with a substantial troop 
commitment to such hostilities made by 
the previous Chief Executive, and ap- 
proved by successive Congresses, Presi- 
dent Nixon has an obligation as Com- 
mander in Chief of the country’s Armed 
Forces to take steps he deems necessary 
to assure their safety in the field. A de- 
cision to cross the Cambodian border to 
destroy sanctuaries being utilized by 
North Vietnamese in violation of Cambo- 
dia’s neutrality, is wholly consistent with 
that obligation. It is a decision made 
during the course of an armed conflict 
as to how that conflict shall be conducted, 
rather than a determination that some 
new and previously unauthorized mili- 
tary venture shall be undertaken. 

By crossing the Cambodian border to 
attack sanctuaries used by the enemy, 
the United States has in no sense gone 
to “war” with Cambodia. United States 
forces are fighting with or in support of 
Cambodian troops, and not against 
them. The Cambodian incursion has not 
resulted in a previously uncommitted 
Nation joining the ranks of our enemies, 
but instead has enabled us to more effec- 
tively defer enemy aggression heretofore 
conducted from the Cambodian sanctu- 
aries for almost five years. 

Only if the constitutional designation 
of the President as Commander in Chief 
conferred no substantive authority what- 
ever could it be said that prior congres- 
sional authorization for such a tactical 
decision was required. Since even those 
authorities least inclined to a broad con- 
struction of Presidential power concede 
that the Commander-in-Chief provision 
does confer substantive authority over 
the manner in which hositlities are con- 
ducted, the President’s decision to invade 
and destroy the border sanctuaries in 
Cambodia was authorized under even a 
narrow reading of his power as Com- 
mander in Chief. 

Let-me say, as I have said before, that 
whether or not there is any precedent for 
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Vietnam, the question now is not how we 
got into Vietnam or Southeast Asia, but 
how we get out, honorably. 

I have said many times, and recently 
to the distinguished majority leader, in 
my opinion it may be weeks or months 
before we can judge the success of the 
Cambodian operation, not militarily—we 
know now that this war is a success—but 
as to whether it was a wise course for the 
President to choose if he had two princi- 
pal things in mind, as he said he did— 
first to protect American forces and, sec- 
ond, to keep the Vietnamization program 
on schedule, and hopefully ahead of 
schedule. 

I have said publicly, and repeat, that if 
for a. moment I felt we were in Cambodia 
to shore up some other government, 
whether the Lon Nol government or any 
other in Cambodia, I would reject such 
incursion out of hand. 

Mr. President, I have said frequently, 
“Let us look at the record of Richard 
Nixon, now President of the United 
States.” When Richard Nixon was sworn 
into office on January 20, 1969, the au- 
thorized troop level in South Vietnam 
was about 550,000 Americans. What has 
happened since January 20, 1969? The 
President has said repeatedly to the 
American people that he will extricate 
us from South Vietnam. Has he done 
it? He has announced troop withdrawals 
and kept the announced troop withdraw- 
als on schedule. We have reduced the 
overall troop level by 115,500 men. The 
President announced again on April 30 
of this year that another 150,000 men 
would be home by next spring. That 
means a total of 265,500 trops will have 
been withdrawn in a little more than two 
years since President Nixon assumed the 
burden of the Vietnam war, which he in- 
herited. 

So I say to my friends: Why should 
we question President Nixon; why 
should we question his judgment, his 
faith and credibility by efforts now to 
shackle him. 

Mr. President, I have the highest re- 
spect for the sponsors of this amend- 
ment. I question the motives of no one; 
or the patriotism of anyone. I question 
the timing of the Church-Cooper reso- 
lution as it will be interpreted by the 
American people differently than it is 
interpreted by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky or the Senator from Idaho. If it 
were interpreted by everyone in Amer- 
ica as by these two distinguished col- 
leagues it would present little problem. 
But to most Americans, to the man on 
the street, the man in uniform, and the 
man who has been in uniform, it will be 
interpreted almost universally as an at- 
tack, first, on the President’s credibility 
and as an effort to hamstring the Com- 
mander in Chief in his efforts to pro- 
tect American forces after June 30, 1970, 
in Cambodia. 

Mr. President, this is the issue that 
concerns many of us. I recognize some 
are opposed to any resolution. But it ap- 
pears even at this point that there still 
may be an opportunity for compromise, 
that there is still opportunity for ac- 
commodation. We can recognize the 
rights, powers, duties, and obligations of 
Members of this body and also recognize 
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the rights, powers, duties; and responsi- 
bilities of the President of the United 
States if we truly make the effort. 

I would hope in the days ahead, after 
adoption of the perfecting amendment, 
there still may be some accommodation 
and some recognition of the fact the 
President had a right to make a tactical 
move into Cambodia, and that the move 
was made to protect American troops 
and to keep the Vietnamization program 
on schedule. I trust we can resolve the 
remaining issues in the Church-Cooper 
amendment in a very short time. 

The issue is important enough, as it 
was in 1951—during the so-called great 
debate which lasted from January to 
April over the President’s right and 
power in connection with the Korean 
conflict. The issue is serious enough and 
grave enough that, if necessary, we 
should spend days, and perhaps weeks, 
debating the rights, powers, and re- 
sponsibilities of Congress vis-a-vis the 
rights, powers, and responsibilities of the 
President. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I think 
that the current Senate debate on the 
Church-Cooper amendment is one of the 
most vital matters we have had before 
us this Congress. 

It is a crucial step in the reassertion of 
our Constitutional responsibility over the 
Waging of war and peace. 

It is a vital measure in the current ef- 
fort to bring the tragic Indochina war 
to a close and to substitute a firm policy 
of political settlement and American dis- 
engagement for the current policy of 
military victory and perpetual warfare. 

Most of all, this amendment is a means 
by which we can respond to the despair 
of a nation—a nation which needs to 
know that there is a Congress both will- 
ing and able to reflect their will that the 
war be ended. 

Never in my 6 years in the U.S. Sen- 
ate have I seen such an outpouring of be- 
wilderment, frustration, fear, and dis- 
appointment from my constituents as 
over the recent decision to carry the 
Vietnam war into Cambodia. 

I must admit that I share and deeply 
sympathize with these same reactions. 
I very much want to support the Presi- 
dent in his professed goal of withdrawing 
American troops from Southeast Asia 
and bringing an end to the longest war 
in our Nation’s history—a war in which, 
in a decade, has claimed nearly 50,000 
American lives, another quarter of a mil- 
lion wounded, untold millions of Viet- 
mamese deaths, and over $100 billion 
worth of American resources. 

But I am absolutely convinced that we 
cannot end a war by escalating it; that 
we cannot further negotiations by in- 
creasing the tempo of warfare; that we 
cannot achieve a just political settlement 
by pursuing a quick military victory in a 
land where that goal has eluded us for 
10 tragic years. 

The Church-Cooper amendment now 
before us, and the Hatfield-McGovern 
amendment which will follow when the 
military authorization is considered, are 
vital and responsible pieces of legisla- 
tion, designed only to further the objec- 
tives of peace which all profess to hold. 

They will not tie the hand of the Presi- 
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dent in his constitutional obligation as 
Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces. As Commander in Chief, he must 
direct the military effort, protect our 
troops, and further the objectives which 
lie behind our massive involvement in 
Indochina. 

But Congress has the authority and the 
obligation to direct the nature of these 
objectives and to set limits upon military 
activities which run counter to them. 

The recent invasion of Cambodia was 
in clear contradiction to the objectives of 
peace, disengagement, and a political 
solution which the President has told us 
we are pursuing. 

I firmly believe, as I have stated, that 
Congress must set limits which will 
AE- Amay our pursuit of these objec- 

ves, 

The Church-Cooper amendment does 
just that. It simply reinforces what the 
President has already insisted to be our 
inviolabie timetable for the withdrawal 
of troops from Cambodia. But it will 
make clear that such an adventure does 
not, in fact, correspond to the objectives 
of our Indochinese involvement, and that 
it must not. be attempted a second time. 

Our troops will be protected. The 
President's Cambodian mission will be 
completed according to his own time- 
table and will be successful by whatever 
criterion the administration and the 
Pentagon are now setting for the evalua- 
tion of that mission. 

All the Church-Cooper amendment 
will do, then, is make it. clear that what- 
ever we call our objective—“with- 
drawal,” “Vietnamization,” “peace,” 
“peace with honor,” or “political solu- 
tion”—will not be served by another 
massive invasion of Cambodia. 

Similar reasoning, I think, applies to 
our involvement in all of Vietnam. In 
effect, Cambodia is only a peripheral 
issue—symbolic of the confusion over the 
goals we seek in Indochina. The real 
tragedy of Cambodia was and is not the 
fact that our troops are there, and not 
even the likelihood of a wider and pro- 
longed war throughout Indochina—al- 
though these are profoundly disturbing 
issues. The real tragedy of Cambodia is 
that it was an utter violation of the ob- 
jective of a negotiated, political settle- 
ment of the Vietnamese war. 

We cannot have it both ways. We can- 
not profess to a political solution while 
seeking the military victory which has 
eluded us for 10 years and already cost 
us 50,000 American lives. 

I was hopeful that the “Vietnamiza- 
tion” program was a means of seeking 
the political solution. I hoped that it 
would bring an end to the hostilities and 
encourage the Saigon government and 
the South Vietnamese Army to put their 
house in order and see if they can secure 
the stability and allegiance of the people 
of South Vietnam. 

But recent events have suggested that 
there must be congressional limits in 
order to pursue and secure such a policy. 
Again, I have no desire to thwart the 
responsibility of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief. But I do feel that the 
Congress has the responsibility and the 
constitutional obligation to determine 
why we are in this part of the world, to 
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support the President in his decisions and 
activities which further these objectives, 
and to prohibit activities which run coun- 
ter to peace, disengagement, and political 
settlement. 

I firmly believe that the Hatfield- 
McGovern amendment to the military 
authorization bill will serve these ends. 
It will give ample time for the President 
and our military and political delegation 
in Saigon to accomplish the total Viet- 
namization of this war. It will surely 
encourage the South Vietnamese to fur- 
ther this goal. And it will hold us toa 
disengagement from a war in which we 
have now won all we can ever win. 

Mr. President, I commend the authors 
of these amendments, and I very much 
hope that they will receive the over- 
whelming endorsement of the Senate 
which they deserve. 

We can, at this time, take no more 
important steps for the causes of peace, 
honor, unity, and national pride. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, one of 
the tragic consequences of the agonizing 
war in Vietnam has been the tremendous 
toll paid by the Vietnamese people. This 
aspect of the war is often overlooked in 
this country. But the fact remains that 
over the last 5 years the conflict has de- 
stroyed the countryside, generated mil- 
lions of refugees, and inflicted at least a 
million civilian war casualties, including 
some 300,000 deaths. 

As chairman of the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on refugees I have long been con- 
cerned over this human cost of the war, 
and we have tried to make the case— 
over and over again—that the problem 
of refugees and civilian casualties must 
be a matter of vital concern to the United 
States. 

It is with considerable interest, there- 
fore, to note what has apparently become 
a primary justification by the adminis- 
tration for bogging down the withdrawal 
of American troops. Repeatedly, officials 
in the administration—including the 
President—have suggested that the mere 
withdrawal of these troops—at any point, 
it seems—would result in a “bloodbath” 
for millions of South Vietnamese citizens. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I am skeptical 
of these speculations—these fears. As 
they are phrased by the administration, 
I find they are also misleading. And I 
strongly feel the polemical repetition of 
the “bloodbath” argument has become 
an irresponsible evasion of the real is- 
sues involved in reaching a political set- 
tlement—A negotiated settlement—in 
South Vietnam, and finally bringing 
peace to that battered land. 

First of all, the “bloodbath” argument 
is, at best, based upon dubious historical 
evidence. Several recent articles which I 
shall introduce into the Record at the 
close of my remarks, point this out rather 
convincingly. 

It is misleading, for example, to com- 
pare the situation in South Vietnam to- 
day with that of North Vietnam in the 
1950’s when an alleged “bloodbath” oc- 
curred. The two situations are simply 
not analogous, especially because the 
non-Communist groups in South Viet- 
nam today—including the Thieu govern- 
ment—are well organized and strong, 
and, I should emphasize, well armed. 
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Within the context of the Vietnamiza- 
tion program, this should suggest to the 
administration that the North Vietnam- 
ese and the Vietcong, even if they were 
intent upon a “bloodbath,” will have to 
seek political accommodation—not po- 
litical annihilation. In this connection, 
one of the analysts most widely quoted 
by those who actively fear a “blood- 
bath”’—Douglas Pike—admits in his re- 
cent study on Vietcong terror, that only 
a decisive Communist victory would 
carry the threat of reprisals involving 
mass slaughter. No one seriously argues 
that such a “decisive victory” is about 
to occur. 

In the case of political accommodation, 
the negotiated settlement should obvi- 
ously include provisions to protect and 
provide sanctuaries for those who fear 
for their lives. But the mere fear of a 
“bloodbath” must not become a slogan 
to evade those negotiations. The safety 
and right of asylum for South Vietnam- 
ese citizens opposed to the political solu- 
tion achieved in their country can only 
be provided by the negotiations. 

And there is ample precedent for such 
provisions—within the historical con- 
text of Indochina and elsewhere. We all 
know, for example, that the right of 
refuge and population regroupment was 
agreed to in the Geneva accords of 1954, 
which ended the first Indochina war. And 
in similar wars, no less bloody and impas- 
sioned than Vietnam—such as Algeria, or 
even Nigeria—the issue of protecting 
former opposition groups and the civilian 
population was guaranteed in the ar- 
rangements which followed the war, and, 
in the main, were satisfactorily carried 
out. 

Finally, Mr. President, we must not al- 
low the specter of a highly dubious 
“bloodbath” of the future to blind us 
from the “bloodbath” that is going on 
today, every day, in South Vietnam and 
all of Indochina. This “bloodbath” 
started long ago—and we are part of it— 
and it will continue daily so long as the 
war continues, so long as negotiations to 
end that war are avoided and delayed. 

Already a million soldiers and civilians 
have been killed in Vietnam, and, by very 
conservative official estimates, approxi- 
mately 4,000 Vietnamese civilians are 
wounded each month. This “blood- 
bath”—which is here and now—must be 
stopped. Concern for the future safety 
and rights of the people of South Viet- 
nam is proper and right. But it must 
not be used to derail us from the hard 
task of negotiating a settlement that will 
end the military “bloodbath” that is 
going on today. 

In all candor, I must concur with the 
view that administration spokesmen 
seem to be rather cynically using the 
“bloodbath” argument to win support for 
short-range policies of military success. 
But, it seems to me, that if we are to 
avoid the long-term “bloodbath” of con- 
tinued war, we must expose the admini- 
stration’s argument for what it is: Cyni- 
cal political rhetoric designed to disguise 
the hard choices we face in negotiating 
a peace that will end the war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a number of relevant articles 
on the “bloodbath” issue be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, May 24, 1970] 


EXCERPT From “ONLY A TIMETABLE CAN 
EXTRICATE NIXON” 


(By Lee Gelb and Morton H. Halperin) 


... Another argument frequently used by 
the Nixon administration against a fixed 
withdrawal schedule is that a blood bath 
would ensue in South Vietnam. This is a 
serious matter to take into account. The ad- 
ministration, however, is using it as a scare 
tactic. Speculations—and they can be only 
speculations—about a blood bath have to be 
weighed against the certainty that South 
Vietnamese are now being killed by the thou- 
sands and will continue to be killed by the 
thousands each year that the war goes on. 

The North Vietnamese record of dealing 
with their enemies after the 1954 Geneva 
Conference is certainly no worse than the 
record of our South Vietnamese allies. The 
performance of both on the matter of hu- 
man life over the last six years has been 
equally appalling. For the South Vietnam- 
ese who would not wish to take their chances 
with a “peace,” we should, of course, stand 
ready to provide sanctuary and assistance. 

But the interesting thing about the blood 
bath argument is that it must hide either 
the belief that the South Vietnamese army 
is hopeless or the conviction that U.S. forces 
can never be fully withdrawn—or both. The 
Nixon administration keeps insisting that 
our South Vietnamese allies have made great 
progress in the military field, and even the 
heretofore knowledgeable pessimists agree. 
The South Vietnamese armed forces number 
one million, and if police and civil defense 
forces are counted, this adds another quarter 
million. They have the most modern U.S. 
equipment, and after an American with- 
drawal would continue to receive U.S. mili- 
tary assistance. 

The 1% million-man force would be left 
to contend with a combined North Vietnam- 
ese and Vietcong force of about 220,000 
backed up by a North Vietnamese army of 
approximately 400,000. If these numerical 
odds are not considered significant by the 
President, is he really concerned about some- 
thing else? Does it have something to do 
with the quality of the South Vietnamese 
forces? Will they ever be able to hold their 
own against North Vietnam? 

All these questions come down to the over- 
whelming question: Does the President really 
intend to get out of Vietnam fully or will his 
policy inevitably lead to a leveling off of U.S. 
forces at 100,000 or even 250,000 men? If the 
latter is his policy, the President really has 
no objection to the fixed timetable alterna- 
tive. His objection rather would seem to be 
to the very principle of full withdrawal in 
the absence of a negotiated settlement, .. . 


[From Life Magazine, May 22, 1970] 


EXCERPTS From CLARK CLIFFORD'S, “Ser A 
DATE IN VIETNAM, STICK TO IT, Ger OUT,” 


On a number of occasions, President Nix- 
on, in arguing that it would be improper 
for us to leave Vietnam now, has used the 
so-called “bloodbath” arguments. He has sug- 
gested that the massacre of many South 
Vietnamese, including a million and a half 
Catholics who fied from the North, would 
occur when our forces withdrew. 

I find this position difficult to understand. 
In the first place, the figure of one million 
and a half Catholics who fied to the South, 
referred to by President Nixon in his speech 
of Nov. 3, 1969, is incorrect. A study of this 
subject, published in 1956, by the South 
Vietnam Department of Education and the 
National Commission for UNESCO, discloses 
that the number is not 1.5 million but 
754,710. This is significant because the Pres- 
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ident overlooked the fact that there are 
still living in North Vietnam today approx- 
imately 800,000 Catholics. There are also 
Catholics among the leadership of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front in South Vietnam. 

The President based his claim of “blood- 
bath” on his charge that when the Com- 
munists took over North Vietnam in 1954, 
they slaughtered thousands upon thousands 
of North Vietnamese. In fact, the records 
of the International Commission disclose 
that, in the two years following the armis- 
tice of 1954, only 19 complaints were filed 
covering political reprisals in all of North 
Vietnam. Later, in 1955 and 1956, a peasant 
revolt was harshly repressed, and the best 
estimate are that 10,000 to 15,000 may have 
died. 

It is my firm belief that, when it becomes 
apparent that the Americans are in fact 
leaving, all parties seeking power in South 
Vietnam will have & strong incentive to 
negotiate a compromise settlement. All will 
recognize that compromise is their one as- 
surance of a share in political power. The 
contending factions must now be aware 
that, in the absence of compromise, they 
can look forward only to continued conflict 
and disruption. The need for peace must 
now be apparent to all but the very few 
whose power and profit depend on war. 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 3, 1969] 


SPECIALISTS DOUBT U.S. PULLOUT WOULD LEAD 
TO A SLAUGHTER 
(By Stanley Karnow) 

Honc Konc.—In contrast to the apocalyp- 
tic view of the future currently being voiced 
in some quarters in the United States, spe- 
cialists in this part of the world strongly 
doubt that an American withdrawal will give 
the Communists an automatic victory in 
South Vietnam. 

Even if the Communists do acquire a 
share of power in Saigon, these specialists 
submit, it is equally doubtful that they could 
or would slaughter everyone who resists their 
authority. 

This is not to depict the Communists as 
Boy Scouts dedicated to good deeds. Nor 
does it mean that their ultimate goal is 
anything less than the complete control of 
Vietnam. 

Yet they, like their opponents, cannot real- 
istically ignore the fact that Vietnam is a 
highly fragmented, pluralistic society that 
can only be governed by balancing rather 
than crushing its vast and often baffling as- 
sortment of factions. 

These factions include religious sects like 
the Cao Dai, the Hoa Hao and various Catho- 
lic and Buddhist persuasions, as well as a 
crazy quilt of splintered political parties, 
clan associations, ethnic movements, secret 
societies and other groups. 

Moreover, many of these factions have deep 
roots in different areas of the country, where 
they have survived and even flourished by 
coming to terms with the Vietcong in their 
own localities. 

Indeed, the Vietcong itself is not a mono- 
lith but, as its formal title proclaims, a 
“front” comprising representatives of Viet- 
nam’s diverse factions—stiffened and direct- 
ed, of course, by the Communists. 

Accordingly, the American expert Douglas 
Pike suggests that postwar Vietnam could 
conceivably resemble a federation like Swit- 
zerland, with the country’s variegated groups 
maintaining their regional strongholds while 
participating in a central coalition govern- 
ment. 

Less optimistic experts, skeptical that such 
an orderly arrangement can evolve, forecast 
instead that Vietnam is condemned to years 
of inconclusive strife. Exponents of this 
thesis point to the numbers of arms caches 
already being hidden for the eventuality. 
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In any case, there is no plausible evidence 
to support the facile prediction that U.S. 
disengagement will inevitably open the way 
for a Communist takeover in the South. 

That the Communists know this is reflect- 
ed in their reluctance to compromise. Speak- 
ing to a Western diplomat in a neutral Asian 
capital not long ago, a senior Communist 
official candidly expressed his fear that “pre- 
mature” settlement would endanger Vietcong 
solidarity. 

In a recent conversation with a left-wing 
European visitor, another Communist spokes- 
man privately made plain his feelings that 
“ruling South Vietnam is going to be one 
series of headaches.” 

Despite their claims to 1000 years of na- 
tionhood, the Vietnamese have traditionally 
had a loose political structure. As the old 
Vietnamese adage described it: “The laws 
of the emperor yield to the customs of the 
village.” 

During its organizational period in the 
late 1940s, the Communist-led Vietminh 
mobilized by incorporating assorted groups 
into a “front” that managed to retain its 
cohesion largely because, its members were 
united in their opposition to French colonial 
domination. 

A decade later, the Vietcong similarly built 
itself up by creating youth, women’s, peasant, 
labor and other associations whose common 
appeal was their resistance to the late Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem's Saigon government. 

Diem’s major mistake, on the other hand, 
was his stubborn attempt to repress rather 
than appease South Vietnam's divergent 
groups. He met his end when, in an effort 
to smash the Buddhists, he ignited a revolt 
that quickly consumed his oligarchy. 

Ideally, then, the Vietnamese should be 
encouraged to seek accommodations with 
each other. Here the United States can play 
a significant role. 

First, by reiterating that the Vietcong rep- 
resents a legitimate political force in the 
country, Washington can contribute to in- 
creasing Vietnam's diversity and, in the proc- 
ess, indirectly prompt the Communists to 
dilute their ambitions. 

Secondly, by accelerating the U.S. troop 
withdrawal and perhaps announcing a time- 
table for disengagement, the White House 
would serve notice to the non-Communist 
elements in Vietnam that they must 
strengthen themselves to deal with their 
Vietcong adversaries. 

One of the consistent American failures in 
Vietnam has been to underestimate the Viet- 
namese whose resilience and adaptability 
may prove to be a far better defense than 
a continued U.S. presence. 


[From the New York Times, May 12, 1970} 
In THE NATION: Mr. NIXON'S Scary DREAMS 
(By Tom Wicker) 

WASHINGTON, May 11—In his televised ad- 
dress on the war last Nov. 3, President Nixon 
declared that a “precipitate” American with- 
drawal from South Vietnam” would inevita- 
bly allow the Communists to repeat the mas- 
sacres. which followed their takeover in the 
north fifteen years before. They then mur- 
dered more than 50,000 people and hundreds 
of thousands more died in slave labor camps.” 

In his speech of April 30, when he an- 
nounced the invasion of Cambodia, Mr, Nixon 
again adduced the bloodbath story to support 
his action. Part of what he called “the easy 
political path,” he said would be “to desert 
18 million South Vietnamese people, who 
have put their trust in us, and to expose 
them to the slaughter and savagery which the 
leaders of North Vietnam inflicted on hun- 
dreds of thousands of North Vietnamese who 
chose freedom when the Communists took 
over North Vietnam in 1954.” 

Then, under fire at his news conference 
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on May 8, Mr. Nixon escalated. It was a “moot 
question” whether the war had been worth- 
while, he said, but “now that America is 
there, if ... we withdraw from Vietnam and 
allow the enemy to come into Vietnam and 
massacre the civilians there by the millions, 
as they would, if we do that, let me say that 
America is finished insofar as the peacekeeper 
in the Asian world is concerned.” 

Let us pass mercifully over the highly re- 
vealing remark about “the peacekeeper in 
the Asian world” to the question of the 
bloodbath. On each of Mr. Nixon’s two ear- 
lier assertions of this historical hobgoblin, 
I wrote that the record disclosed no evidence 
that such an atrocity had occurred. Prof. 
George McT. Kahin, Director of Cornell Uni- 
versity’s Southeast Asia program, used this 
space on Dec. 6, 1969, to refute the Presi- 
dent’s Nov. 3 statement. Several magazine 
articles have gone into the matter in detail, 
as have numerous books each concluding 
there was no bloodbath in North Vietnam in 
1954. 

THE I.C.C; RECORDS 


In fact, quite the opposite; the records of 
the International Control Commission dis- 
close only nineteen complaints of political 
reprisals and only one involving murder in 
North Vietnam in the two years following 
the armistice; nor did the I.C.C. allege that 
its inquiries were in any way hampered by 
the Communist Government. But in South 
Vietnam, 214 complaints were lodged in the 
same period against the Diem Government, 
and when Ngo Dinh Diem in 1957 summarily 
barred the I.C.C. from any further investi- 
gations, 1,047 complaints were still pending 
against him. Moreover, the Diem Govern- 
ment itself reported 48,200 arrests of Com- 
munists from 1954 to 1960. 

So the only events resembling mass politi- 
cal reprisal after the 1954 armistice occurred 
in the South, not the North. What did hap- 
pen in North Vietnam was a harshly repressed 
peasant revolt in 1955 and 1956 against a se- 
vere land reform program. It had nothing to 
do with Ho Chi Minh’s takeover. Mr. Kahin 
thinks perhaps 10,000 to 15,000 may have 
died. 

As evidence for the likelihood of a blood- 
bath, Mr. Nixon also mentioned on Nov. 3 
that the troops who captured the city of 
Hué during the 1968 Tet offensive may have 
“eliminated” as many as 3,000 South Viet- 
namese. But D. G. Porter and L. E. Ackland, 
writing in The Christian Century of Nov. 5, 
1969, have reported their findings, after care- 
ful research, that most of these wicked exe- 
cutions took place in the heat of battle and 
as “the revenge of an army in retreat” and 
were not the deliberate policy of Hanoi. 

So there are at least three things to be said 
about the bloodbath Mr, Nixon insists will 
take place if the Communists take over South 
Vietnam. To the extent Americans are led to 
believe in this specter, the President makes 
it harder to justify any end to the war that 
would appear to give North Vietnam oppor- 
tunity for such a massacre; that is, almost 
any compromise settlement. 


DUBIOUS JUSTIFICATION 


The second is that, since there is no his- 
torical evidence to justify the bloodbath pre- 
diction, this is an emotional argument to 
match or exceed any of the “emotionalism” 
or “sentimentality” or “lack of realism” so 
often charged to war critics. 

Finally, since Mr. Nixon’s staff is perfectly 
capable of pointing out an untruth no Presi- 
dent should wish to assert, his insistence on 
the blodbath seems to stem from something 
stronger than evidence. It is as though he 
wills it to be true, even though it isn’t, both 
to justify the war and his policy, and to con- 
firm the anti-Communism on which rests so 
much of his public life. Believing, perhaps, 
has made it so. 
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[From the New York Times, Dec. 6, 1969] 


Torics: HISTORY AND THE BLOODBATH THEORY 
IN VIETNAM 
(By George McT. Kahin) 

The Administration's most persistent argu- 
ment against a rapid or complete withdrawal 
of American troops from Vietnam has been 
that a bloodbath would take place if Ameri- 
can forces were no longer available to protect 
President Thieu’s regime from the National 
Liberation Front. Others hold that even if 
the President’s forecast were correct, the 
number of victims involved would not ap- 
proach the number of civilians who are cer- 
tain to be killed during even a few more 
months of fighting in South Vietnam. 

But however one estimates these possi- 
bilities, it is essential that a clear distinction 
be made between battlefield conditions and 
the situation existing after an armistice. In 
heat-of-battle conditions both sides in the 
past—and probably in the future—have 
carried out reprisals against those identified 
as working for the enemy—particularly when 
they occupy positions in intelligence, the 
police, or are believed to be informers. 

This was apparently an important factor 
in the execution of civilians at Hué, and 
Army spokesmen have alleged that it in- 
fiuenced American conduct in the massacre 
at Songmy. So long as a particular battle is 
simply one episode in a continuing series, 
both sides will be tempted to take punitive 
measures against “enemy” civilians. 

Such actions will probably continue until 
there is a ceasefire but they should not be 
taken as an augury of what will happen after 
a settlement. This is, however, just what 
President Nixon suggested in his speech Nov. 
3 when he equated a post-armistice situa- 
tion with that of Hué in early 1968, where 
many civilians are reported to have been 
executed during three weeks of terribly in- 
tensive fighting. 


In asserting that Hué was “a prelude of 
what would happen” in a South Vietnam 


suddenly left unprotected by American 
troops, Mr. Nixon has not only argued against 
withdrawal but has made it much more diffi- 
cult for Americans to trust in a negotiated 
peace settlement. 


MR. NIXON’S WRONG FACTS 


Even more damaging to this prospect is the 
President's appalling misunderstanding of 
what actually happened after the 1954 Ge- 
neva armistice. He charges that with the 
departure of the French army from northern 
Vietnam, the Vietminh “murdered more than 
50,000 people and hundreds of thousands 
more died in slave labor camps,” and that 
on the basis of this history we must expect 
& similar bloodbath in the South if American 
forces are withdrawn before Thieu’s Govern- 
ment can stand on its own. 

The President’s account is contrary to the 
historical record. If his advisers have studied 
the reports of the International Control Com- 
mission, responsible under the 1954 Geneva 
armistice for investigating allegations of 
reprisal, they must know that in the first two 
years following that armistice a total of nine- 
teen complaints alleging political reprisal in 
the North were lodged with the Commission, 
only one of which involved murder. During 
the same period at least 214 were lodged 
against Diem’s Government in the South, 
including several reports of massacres. 

Although the I.C.C. did not complain that 
its inquiries into these allegations were 
hampered in the North, it soon encountered 
major obstructions in the South, with Saigon 
finally forbidding it in early 1957 from con- 
tinuing such investigations there. At that 
time, the Commission had yet to investigate 
thirty-five alleged incidents of political re- 
prisal in the North as against 1,047 in the 
South. Many allegations could have been sub- 
stantiated. We know that Diem’s regime re- 
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ported publicly that between 1954 and 1960 
there were 48,200 alleged Communists ar- 
rested in South Vietnam. 


SUPPORT—-OR SOLUTION? 


It was in the fall of 1956, more than two 
years after the Geneva Armistice, that vio- 
lence occurred on a significant scale in the 
North. This was unconnected with the anti- 
French struggle and was not in reprisal 
against Vietnamese who had supported 
France against the Vietminh. 

Those concerned with political reprisals 
might well insist that in any future Vietnam 
settlement the I.C.C. or its equivalent be 
made much stronger to insure that it is 
capable of investigating alleged reprisals 
effectively. 

And any President worried about a future 
bloodbath in Vietnam who looks to historical 
precedent for instruction should be as much 
concerned with the actions of an American- 
supported regime as with those of a regime 
we oppose. 


[From the Christian Century, Nov. 5, 1969] 
VIETNAM: THE BLoopBATH ARGUMENT 
(By D. Gareth Porter and Len E. Ackland) 


As pressure builds on the Nixon adminis- 
tration to withdraw American troops rapidly 
from Vietnam, proponents of the war are 
beginning to emphasize the argument that 
if the communists were allowed to gain con- 
trol, there would be a massive bloodbath of 
noncommunist Vietnamese. 

This argument is not new. Joseph Alsop 
invoked the bloodbath specter last May when 
he wrote that “at least a million South Viet- 
mamese ... would be doomed to prompt 
execution, in the event of a nationwide Com- 
munist takeover.” About the same time an 
aide to Nixon’s adviser Henry Kissinger told 
& group of visitors to the White House that 
there would certainly be a “bloodbath” if 
American forces pulled out of Vietnam too 
soon. Six weeks later Alsop raised his esti- 
mate to 1.5 million, a figure he claimed was 
Officially accepted. And in September he 
warned that “too many troop withdrawals” 
would expose Vietnamese to massacres that 
would make Hué look like a “Sunday school 
picnic.” 

Like all political propaganda, these pre- 
dictions are intended to inspire support for 
official policy rather than to increase under- 
standing. Those of us Americans who are 
genuinely concerned about the Vietnamese 
people want sober information on the facts, 
not appeals to emotion. Let us therefore look 
at the relevant historical evidence. 

Political murder is no new thing in Viet- 
nam. The French used it consistently to 
destroy nationalist political movements. The 
Viet Minh and their successors employed it 
whenever they thought it would be useful 
in their struggles against the French, the 
Americans and their internal foes. In 1945 
and 1946 they systematically assassinated 
many potential rivals for power, and since 
1956 they have killed thousands of local 
Officials and other pro-government figures 
in South Vietnam. 

Similarly, the Vietnam Nationalist party 
(VN.QDD.) had a reputation in earlier 
years for kidnaping and assassinating Viet 
Minh agents, while members of the Hoa Hao 
religious sect tied groups of Viet Minh to- 
gether and threw them alive into canals. 
More recently assassination squads hired by 
the U.S. have sought out members of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front’s political and ad- 
ministrative organization. As we sald, politi- 
cal murder is no new thing in Vietnam. 

But to predict the mass murder of former 
foes once the conflict has ended is quite an- 
other matter. Alsop asserts—apparently with 
official encouragement—that both the his- 
tory of North Vietnam after the Geneva Con- 
ference of 1954 and the communist occupa- 
tion of Hue during the 1968 Tet offensive por- 
tend a policy of mass liquidation if the com- 
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munists come to power in the South. The 
historical record, however, does not support 
any such conclusion. 

The 1954 Geneva agreement called for 
what was intended to be twofold protection 
from reprisals by either the Viet Minh or 
the French administration. First, it provided 
for free movement of the population between 
the two “temporary zones” north and south 
of the 17th parallel, to be effective for a year 
following the cease-fire. Second, it prohibited 
reprisals against those who collaborated with 
either army during the war. While there is 
evidence that the Hanoi government, stunned 
by the massive movement of population out 
of the northern zone, violated the accords in 
attempting to impede that flow, it also seems 
clear that there was no campaign of reprisals 
against pro-French elements. 


I 


International Control Commission reports, 
while not definitive, give us a reasonable ac- 
count of the situation in North Vietnam after 
the 1954 accords. During the period from 
1955 to 1961, a total of 43 complaints alleg- 
ing reprisals in the North were submitted to 
the I.C.C, by the French and the Diem re- 
gime. Of the first 12 complaints lodged by 
the French High Command, the I.C.C. in- 
vestigated three and dismissed all of them 
as unfounded. Of 41 personal petitions alleg- 
ing such D.R.V. reprisals that were presented 
to the commission, half of them were dis- 
missed as not falling under the reprisal pro- 
vision of the accords. Although most of the 
I.C.C. reports do not specify the nature of 
the uninvestigated complaints, it appears 
that very few of them inyolved charges of 
murder. For example, of the 18 incidents of 
reprisal alleged by the French to have taken 
place between December 1955 and July 1956, 
only one involved murder. 

Thus the sum total of the allegations 
lodged against the D.R.V. hardly supports 
the “bloodbath” predictions made by Alsop 
et al. True, the movement of 750,000 to 1 
million anticommunists, Catholics and other 
collaborators with the French to South Viet- 
nam before July 1955 undoubtedly reduced 
the number who might have been punished. 
Nevertheless, despite the alarms often sound- 
ed about the fate of Vietnamese Catholics at 
the hands of the communists, 600,000 Cath- 
olics remained in the North, and there is no 
evidence that they were punished for their 
lack of pro-Viet Minh sentiment. In fact, 
Catholics in North Vietnam continue to ex- 
ercise their religion freely, although there 
are limitations on their seminaries and high 
taxes on church lands. 

Moreover, the small number of complaints 
against the D.R.V. must be compared with 
the wholesale reprisals by the Diem regime 
in South Vietnam against former collabora- 
tors with the Viet Minh. In 1955—violating 
the Geneva agreements, which were binding 
on his government—Diem launched an “an- 
ticommunist denunciation campaign” which 
soon acquired a frenzied momentum of its 
own and spiraled out of his control. No one 
knows how many “Viet Minh” were killed 
during the campaign, which lasted until 
1958. It is known, however, that tens of 
thousands, many of them innocent of any 
connection with the communists, were 
rounded up in concentration camps. The 
High Command of the North Vietnamese 
army submitted to the I.C.C. 869 complaints, 
many of which alleged that Viet Minh sym- 
pathizers had been murdered. 

When proponents of the bloodbath argu- 
ment mention massacres in the North, they 
are referring not to political reprisals against 
former enemies of the Viet Minh but to the 
harshly implemented land reform program of 
1955-56. The purpose of that program was to 
mobilize political support among the poor 

ts, who were encouraged to denounce 
“rich landlords.” As in the South, denunci- 
ations went out of control, as zealous cadres 
and local grudge-bearers combined to bring 
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about massive executions and imprisonments 
which went far beyond what the regime had 
intended. Historian Joseph Buttinger, whose 
sympathies lay with Diem, has estimated 
that perhaps 10,000 or 15,000. were killed dur- 
ing the period, but here again no reliable esti- 
mate is available. 

By mid-1956 Ho Chi Minh, aware that the 
program had been a disaster, admitted “er- 
rors” and promised to correct them. In Octo- 
ber he dismissed Truong Chinh, the primary 
advocate of an extreme left-wing “Chinese” 
policy in agriculture, from both his positions 
as director of land reform and party secre- 
tary. In a display of public repentance the 
government launched a “campaign for rec- 
tification of errors” and did what it could to 
repair the damage. But the sharp reversal of 
policy did not come in time to stave off an 
open rebellion in Nghe An province, where 
hundreds of peasants were reportedly killed 
in the fighting. It seems doubtful that, hav- 
ing experienced the disaster of 1955-56, Ha- 
noi’s leadership would make the mistake of 
applying the same extremist policy in the 
South. 


m 


Both Alsop and the administration have 
exploited American horror at the executions 
in Hué during the 1968 communist Tet of- 
fensive to stir fears of a nationwide massacre 
in Vietnam following American withdrawal. 
But closer examination of the circumstances 
surrounding the executions in Hué is neces- 
sary before conclusions can be reached con- 
cerning the probability of such a grim out- 
come. 

One of the authors of this paper lived and 
worked in Hué during 1967 and returned 
after the Tet offensive of 1968 to interview 
Vietnamese and reconstruct the events sur- 
rounding the N.L.F. occupation there. The 
focus of this research was Gia Hoi, a precinct 
with 25,000 residents, one-fourth of Hué’s 
population. Gia Hoi was under uncontested 
N.L.F. control for 26 days—longer than any 
other area of the city. There the Front estab- 
lished a revolutionary government, provided 
administrative services, held public meetings 
and distributed weapons. The story of Gia 
Hoi’s occupation reveals that the mass exe- 
cutions perpetrated there were not the result 
of a policy on the part of a victorious govern- 
ment but rather the revenge of an army in 
retreat. 

When, on the first day of the attack, about 
20 Vietcong entered Gia Hoi in order to se- 
cure the area, they carried with them a list 
of those who were to be killed immediately 
as “enemies of the people.” According to Le 
Ngan, director of Hué’s special police, the list 
consisted of five names, all those of officers of 
the special force. Four were captured and 
summarily killed; the fifth, Le Ngan himself, 
spent 21 days dodging the communists be- 
fore escaping to safety. 

After establishing control the Vietcong 
drew up a second list naming all soldiers, po- 
licemen and government functionaries and 
all employees of the Americans. A third list, 
compiled in Gia Hoi by the N.L.F. guerrillas, 
included high school and university stu- 
dents, workers and servants who would prob- 
ably serve the revolution once they were 
contacted. 

mr 

The administration of Gia Hoi was in the 
hands of local N.L.F. cadres, most of them 
poor peasants from the countryside sur- 
rounding Hué, who obviously found the city 
an alien environment. The North Vietnam- 
ese troops who had a command post in Gia 
Hoi kept out of political matters and were, 
by all accounts, well mannered and highly 
disciplined throughout their stay. Mean- 
while, physicians in Gia Hoi began staffing 
public dispensaries and a social service com- 
mittee distributed rice from a government 
storehouse to needy families. But the pri- 
mary business of the local administration 
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was to create political support for the new 
regime. Small meetings were held con- 
tinuously during the following three weeks, 
with separate study sessions for teachers, 
workers and students to enable the cadres 
to use the most persuasive arguments on 
each group. 

During the first week and a half of the oc- 
cupation few people were killed in Gia Hoi. 
Some did not report to the committees and 
were punished as examples; others, such as 
special police agent Le Van Rut, were exe- 
cuted because they had been particularly 
unpopular with Hué’s population. After Feb- 
ruary 9, as the fighting across the canal 
became more vicious and the U.S. counter- 
attack against the Citadel began, the atti- 
tude of the N.L.F. toward those on the “re- 
education” list began to change. For it be- 
came increasingly apparent that the Front 
would not be able to stay in Hué indefinite- 
ly. Every night for the next two weeks their 
cadres knocked on doors and ordered certain 
people to attend sessions, and almost every 
night new sessions were carried out in the 
yard of the Gia Hoi high school. 

On February 22 all remaining soldiers, 
police, functionaries and employees of the 
Americans were ordered to report a second 
time, and those who reported or were lo- 
cated never returned. By then the Front 
knew that it would have to evacuate shortly, 
and it was in the final three days of the 
occupation that most of the killing in Gia 
Hoi took place. On the last day those who 
collaborated with the Front during its 26 
days were asked if they wanted to return 
to the mountains with the N.L.F. troops. 
According to an A.R.V.N. intelligence offi- 
cer, over 100 did go with the troops, but 
many persons who chose to remain behind 
were shot. 

According to Ranger Captain Phan Van 
Phuoc, the government chief of the pre- 
cinct, 60 per cent of the 350 bodies found in 
Gia Hoi were those of policemen and soldiers. 
The remainder were civil servants, employees 
of the Americans, members of the old right- 
wing Nationalist party (which had long pro- 
vided cadres for the government’s pacifica- 
tion and counterterror programs in central 
Vietnam), and some innocent civilians, 

The Catholics were not singled out for 
retribution even after February 22. The 
Catholic priest in Gia Hoi told one of us 
that none of his clergy or parishioners were 
harmed by the N.L.F, In other parts of the 
city as well, priests reported that the Viet- 
cong who approached them were “correct” 
though not friendly. One Benedictine priest 
was killed, apparently because he was chap- 
lain to the Americans. But the murder of 
two French priests on February 25 was prob- 
ably not carried out on orders from local 
leaders, since both had been known to be 
friendly to the N.L.F. 

Some of the killing in the final three days 
Was apparently the result of individual acts 
by the Front’s cadres, long suspicious of 
and resentful toward the city people whom 
they had associated with the enemy and now 
further embittered by defeat and by the 
loss of many of their comrades in the battle. 
A later defector from the Front, who was 
with the retreating Front forces in the 
mountains west of Hué when they held a 
self-criticism session, reported that they 
were severely criticized by their superiors 
for excesses which had “hurt the revolution.” 

Elsewhere in Hué a similar pattern was 
followed: the vast majority of policemen, 
civil servants and soldiers were initially on 
“re-education” rather than on “liquidation” 
lists, but the number of killings mounted as 
the military pressure on the N.L.F. and 
North Vietnamese increased. 

The notion that the communists will 
mount massive killings after taking power in 
the South is further weakened by the testi- 
mony of Tran Van Dac, one of the highest- 
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ranking defectors from the N.L.F. In an in- 
terview published last year by the Joint U.S. 
Public Affairs Office in Saigon, he explained 
that if they took over, the communists 
would send military officers and former civil 
servants to “concentration camps to be re- 
educated” and in some caess to do hard 
labor, until they became “submissive.” And 
of course, all those whose social class or for- 
mer position makes them objects of suspicion 
would be “carefully watched” by the author- 
ities. 

Neither the earlier consolidation of power 
in North Vietnam, nor the occupation of 
Hué in 1968, nor the testimony of a high- 
ranking defector, supports the conclusion 
that Hanoi intends to bring about a “blood- 
bath” after achieving control in the South. 
Whatever the utility of eliminating govern- 
ment personnel during the war, the com- 
munist leadership has no interest in Hqui- 
dating Saigon’s military officers or civil ser- 
vants. If there are political executions, the 
victims are most likely to be those who are 
highly unpopular with the citizens, such as 
the secret police officers on the highly se- 
lective list of “enemies of the people” in 
Gia Hoi. 

The past offers ample evidence that long- 
standing hatreds can result in individual 
vendettas, and the highly political central 
Vietnamese are especially prone to such set- 
tling of old scores. If the U.S. really wishes 
to fulfill its moral obligation to those who 
fear for their safety in the absence of the 
American presence, it can do so easily by 
pledging to provide transportation to new 
homes for all who desire it. 

The Nixon administration and its support- 
ers appear more interested, however, in the 
exploitation of the bloodbath theme than in 
taking the practical steps to provide safety. 
And while they appeal to the American ab- 
horrence of an imagined massacre, the real 
killing of thousands of Vietnamese and 
Americans goes on month after month. 

HAno?’s View 
(By Richard J. Barnet) 


(Notre.—The following comments regard- 
ing Hanoi's view of the question of political 
reprisals after a settlement is reached in 
South Vietnam were written by Richard J. 
Barnet, a former legal officer in the U.S. 
Army and Department of State official, He 
is now co-director of the Institute for Policy 
Studies in Washington, D.C. He was invited 
to Hanoi in December, 1969 by the North 
Vietnamese Jurist Association.) 

North Vietnamese officials told me again 
and again that they need to establish a 
broad coalition government because, as the 
premier put it, “after 25 years of war the 
situation in the south makes it absolutely 
essential.” 

When we discussed the charge frequently 
made in the United States that a coalition 
government would be merely a temporary 
device for a swift Communist take-over, a 
cabinet minister said that such predictions 
showed a lack of understanding of Viet- 
namese politics, He said that the NLF itself 
was a coalition; for example, leaders of the 
NLF mission in Hanoi whom I met included 
former soldiers in the Saigon army and mid- 
dle class professionals with no Communist 
associations before joining the front, Most 
important, the officials argued, any political 
force in South Vietnam that wants to recon- 
struct the shattered Vietnamese society must 
work with all other significant religious and 
political groups to avoid continued civil war, 
The front is building up its political base 
because Catholics, Buddhists, Cao Dai, and 
middle class professionals are becoming in- 
creasingly anti-war and anti-American. The 
destruction and uncontrolled inflation in 
Saigon are building a nationalist coalition 
for peace. 

The NLF leadership understands, it ap- 
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peared to me, that these nationalist forces 
are for the most part anti-communist as 
well, and that once the Americans leave, 
the front’s only hope of building its power 
is to promote a political program that will 
appeal to many diverse interests. That is the 
reason, Hanoi and NLF officials said, that 
the political program of the front is not a 
communist blueprint. Although it proposes 
far-reaching land reform it does not call for 
collectivization or for the abolition of private 
property. 

I had the distinct impression from meet- 
ings with NLF leaders that the front was 
prepared to make specific concessions to 
non-communist Vietnamese politicians con- 
cerning the evolution of South Vietnamese 
politics. Beyond the crucial issue of national 
independence the NLF's own ideas are realis- 
tically tentative. They obviously want tw 
control South Vietnamese politics and to ar- 
range for the eventual reunification with the 
North. They expect that all this will some 
day happen but almost certainly not sooner 
than 10 years. Meanwhile they must convince 
the non-communist political forces in South 
Vietnam that the front will respect their 
interests. 

For this reason some NLF officials indicated 
that they may well be prepared to accept 
specific safeguards such as international in- 
spection of elections and an international 
force to guard against and to report on possi- 
ble political reprisals. But the very pledges 
they are prepared to give to other Vietnamese 
they will resist giving to us. For one thing, 
they told me, they do not see that the 
United States is entitled to assurance about 
the future character of the South Vietnamese 
government. More important, they totally 
distrust U.S. motives in seeking to influence 
the direction of Vietnamese society. They 
said they view with considerable scepticism 
expressions of humanitarian concern for the 
South Vietnamese from a country that has 
dropped more than a million tons of bombs 
on South Vietnam. 

I had many discussions on the question 
of reprisals raised by President Nixon in his 
Nov. 3 speech. Premier Pham Van Dong told 
me flatly, “there will be no reprisals.” He 
and others then went on to explain that na- 
tional reconciliation was necessary to avoid 
the disintegration of South Vietnamese 
society. North Vietnamese officials insisted 
that there were virtually no reprisals in North 
Vietnam after the Geneva accords of 1954. 
The “massacres” to which President Nixon 
referred to in his speech grew out of the 
land reform campaign which ended in 1956. 
This brutal campaign was not aimed at 
those who collaborated with the French but 
at peasants who resisted forced collectiviza- 
tion. How many were killed or imprisoned is 
impossible to say with certainty. The North 
Vietnamese government, which called an 
abrupt halt to the campaign in 1956, will 
admit only that “too many” died and that 
the forced collectivization was a “serious 
error” not to be repeated. 

I talked with a former Minister of Jus- 
tice who had been in office after the Geneva 
settlement. He showed me a decree signed 
by Ho Chi Minh ordering the release of all 
political prisoners and collaborators includ- 
ing those who had committed ordinary 
crimes. He described an education campaign 
carried out by the Minister of Justice to 
promote national reconcilation and to dis- 
courage reprisals. While conceding that con- 
siderable hatred for collaborators developed 
in the war against the French, the Minister 
pointed out that it disappeared quickly as a 
result of the party’s massive education pro- 
gram. Pointing to a colleague at the table 
who now holds a high position in the Hanoi 
government, the Minister noted, “he col- 
laborated with the French. Now he is a 
trusted member of the government with a 
responsible position.” The entire civil service 
that served the French during the war were 
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retained in office after the Geneva settle- 
ment. “We needed them to build the coun- 
try.” 
“It is imperative,” Premier Pham Van 
Dong told me, “That all Vietnamese in the 
south be admitted into the National Com- 
munity—with the same status.” Otherwise, 
the bloodshed would continue and recon- 
struction would be delayed. Other officials 
noted that Thieu and Ky “have their bags 
packed.” Anyone would be free to leave after 
the war if they feared for their personal 
safety. “Perhaps you would like to welcome 
them in Hawaii?" One North Vietnamese 
minister suggested. 

Probably the greatest single inhibition on 
reprisals is the Vietnamese family structure. 
‘Many families have sons and daughters 
fighting on both sides. A common scene in 
the south, a high NLF official told me, is the 
secret family reunion when Saigon govern- 
ment soldiers and Vietcong fighters meet at 
their mother’s side. They argue about the 
war but family feelings transcend politics. 
Often the soldier son gives his mother part 
of his paycheck and she in turn hands it 
over to her less well paid son in the Viet- 
cong. “In South Vietnam,” the NLF official 
remarked, “Almost every family is itself a 
coalition government.” 


[From the New Republic, Dec. 6, 1969] 


THE FATE oF “OUR” VIETNAMESE AFTER WITH- 
DRAWAL: FEAR OF A BLOODBATH 


(By Tran Van Dinh) 


The possibility of a “bloodbath” in South 
Vietnam if US troops were to swiftly with- 
draw has been worrying both “hawks” and 
“doves.” But the Vietnamese likely to be 
the most affected by a change of regime in 
Saigon, or by a Communist take-over—the 
wealthy and powerful—do not talk much 
about it: they have been getting ready ever 
since the Tet offensive of 1968, which brought 
the war into their cities and their air-con- 
ditioned living rooms. A quiet exodus be- 
gan, mostly to France. The price of exodus 
is not cheap. An exit visa costs as much as 
$5000; a “certificate of French citizenship” 
costs about $2000; illegal border crossings in- 
to Cambodia cost anywhere from $800 to 
$4000. 

Money has been deposited in European 
banks. According to Allesandro Cassella of 
Die Weltwoche of Zurich a total of between 
$1.5 and $2 billion has left Vietnam in this 
way. According to the same journalist, Pres- 
ident Nguyen Van Thieu has found a home 
for his children in Rome (where his brother 
is ambassador), and his wife has just pur- 
chased a house in Europe, He estimates that 
of 1600 Vietnamese who are legally leaving 
this country each month, half do not return, 
which means that approximately 10,000 have 
emigrated since the negotiations started in 
Paris. My own estimates are a bit higher. 
Those who cannot afford or who do not wish 
to leave, have gone through a well-planned 
process of accommodation with the “other 
side,” an accommodation that reaches the 
highest echelons of the government. Huynh 
Van Trong, special assistant to President 
Thieu, was arrested in July this year with 42 
others on charges of having contacts with the 
Vietcong. They were scheduled for trial No- 
vember 28. On the provincial level, as Henry 
A. Kissinger has noted, “tacit accommoda- 
tions are not unusual in many areas such as 
the Mekong Delta” (Foreign Affairs, Janu- 
ary 1969). One wonders who will be left 
among the prospective victims. 

The here-and-now bloodbath is real, how- 
ever. For the majority of Vietnamese, poor 
peasants in the defoliated countryside and 
destitute workers in the city slums, it is 
what they have been witnessing a long time: 
the search and destroy missions; the “free 
zone” strikes; the B52 saturation bombings; 
the Phoenix operation (which from Decem- 
ber 1967 to December 1968 killed 18,393 
civilian Vietcong cadres); the Song My 
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(“Pinkville”’) type of breakfast massacre in 
which an American infantry unit allegedly 
shot down some hundreds of men, women 
and children in a captured village in the 
early morning of March 16, 1968; the atroci- 
ties regularly described in national maga- 
zines (Esquire, Look, The New Yorker). To 
talk about a future massacre against this 
present background is ironic, to say the 
least. 

For me, a Vietnamese, to discuss this prob- 
lem is to admit the US has a role to play in 
the internal affairs of Vietnam after the war. 
I ask myself if earlier Americans would have 
been impressed by the reprisal argument, if 
it had been raised by the British before 
they left American shores after the War of 
Independence? Would it have carried much 
weight if, during the Civil War, a European 
country had intervened on behalf of either 
the North or the South, and then refused to 
leave on the grounds that withdrawal would 
leave the people of the North (or the South) 
at the mercy of aggressors? 

Nonetheless, the question needs to be dis- 
cussed, if only because it is raised by many 
Americans whose compassion for the Viet- 
namese people and whose opposition to the 
war I do not doubt. But in doing so, we must 
examine two underlying myths: the first is 
that the “Orientals put little value on life 
and take killing very lightly”; the second is 
that reprisals are the monopoly of the Com- 
munists, whereas anti-Communists are less 
vengeful. The first is easily dispelled by a 
reading of Western history: the religious 
wars, the Inquisition, the lynchings, the 
World Wars, the American Indian and Oivil 
Wars, Hitler’s “final settlement.” Anyone 
who has spent time in Vietnam realizes that 
the peasamt esteems life very highly. The 
Oriental is no more brutal, no more casual 
about death than is the Occidental, irrespec- 
tive of politics. Since 1945, Vietnam has gone 
through a revolution and revolutions are 
always bloody, but the blood is on all hands. 
Mr. Kissinger recognized this when he wrote: 
“It is beyond imagination that parties that 
have been murdering and betraying each 
other for 25 years could work together as a 
team giving joint instructions to the entire 
country.” The French, whom the US helped 
to fight against the Viet Minh during the 
first Indochinese War, murdered a large 
number of Vietnamese nationalists and Com- 
munists alike, in both the North and the 
South. In November, 1945, French artillery 
fire and air bombardment killed 6000 fleeing 
Vietnamese civilians at Haipong. The brief 
Japanese occupation of Vietnam was also 
bloody. 

Many Americans believe that the Vietnam- 
ese Catholics will be the sure victims of 
future reprisals. Thus, President Nixon in 
his address on November 3 mentioned the 
“million-and-a-half Catholic refugees who 
fled to South Vietnam when the Commu- 
nists took over the North.” The President's 
Statistics were inflated. According to Vietnam 
Past and Present published in Saigon in 1956 
under the patronage of the South Vietnam 
Department of Education and the National 
Commission for UNESCO (p. 374) and writ- 
ten by Mr. Thai Van Kiem, a Vietnamese 
diplomat and scholar, the total number of 
refugees was: 887,895 of whom 85 percent or 
754,710 were Catholics. Also, some 100,000 
Vietnamese left the South for the North in 
1954, several thousands of whom were Cath- 
olic. There are now about 800,000 Catholics 
in North Vietnam. There are Catholics in the 
leadership of the National Liberation Front. 
Those who predict the wholesale murder of 
Catholics by Communists sound more Cath- 
olic (amd more anti-Communist) than the 
most anti-Communist Catholic leader in 
South Vietnam, Father Hoang Quynh. Dur- 
ing the First Indochinese War, Father Hoang 
Quynh led a guerrilla army against the Viet 
Minh, and in 1954 he moved south with his 
faithful. Recently, he said: “If Communists 
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come, we will try and live and adapt here.” 
(Newsweek November 24, 1969) In the last 
three years, he has worked out a close rela- 
tionship with Venerable Thich Tri Quang, the 
militant Buddhist leader whom some in the 
US consider pro-Communist. Father Hoang 
Quynh knows very well that security lies in 
close association with your own people, not 
with a foreign army. In a communique on 
January 8, 1968, the Conference of Bishops 
in Vietnam appealed to “the goodwill of the 
government of both South and North Viet- 
nam to build peace together: in the name of 
the Lord, we cry Stop.” In early November 
this year, 98 prominent Vietnamese Catho- 
lics from France, West Germany, Canada and 
in Vietnam called for the immediate with- 
drawal of US troops. Among the signers of 
this appeal was Colonel Nguyen Van Chau, 
for several years (1957-1962) Director of 
Psychological Warfare of the ARVN (Army 
of the Republic of South Vietnam). (The 
colonel recently sent a letter supporting the 
October and November Moratoriums in the 
US.) 

In recent months Saigon has given wide 
publicity to “mass executions and mass 
graves” in Hue, digging up bodies for the 
press and photographers, Yet, Colonel Ton 
That Khien, chief of Quang Ngai province 
(“Pinkville”), where the March 16, 1968 mas- 
sacre of Vietnamese women and children took 
place, refused to dig up the bodies of the vic- 
tims, saying that “they are old bodies” (Eve- 
ning Star, November 17, 1969). Why are the 
Hue bodies new and the Quang Ngai old, 
when they were buried at the same time? 
President Nixon said: “We saw the prelude 
of what would happen in South Vietnam 
when the Communists entered the city of 
Hue last year. During their brief rule there, 
there was a bloody reign of terror in which 
3000 civilians were clubbed, shot to death 
and buried in mass graves.” I was touched 
by the President's mention of Hue, my home 
town. The 1968 Tet offensive took two victims 
in my own family: my younger brother, a 
noncommissioned officer in the ARVN and 
a published poet, and my nephew. They 
were both killed not by the Vietcong but by 
American bombings. They were buried in a 
temporary grave for the reason that Hue was 
under siege; nobody could get out of 
the area to buy a coffin for decent burial. The 
first news I received from an official Saigon 
source was that my relatives were killed 
by the Vietcong. Only much later, when 
I got word from my own family, did I learn 
that they had been killed by the bombings. 
What happened in Hue is told in an account 
that appeared in The Christian Century of 
November 5, 1969. The author, Len E. Ack- 
land, now a graduate student at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced International 
Studies, worked and lived in Hue in 1967. 
He returned there after the Tet offensive of 
1968 to interview the people (he speaks Viet- 
namese). He wrote: “When on the first day of 
the attack, about 20 Vietcong entered Gia 
Hoi (a precinct of 25,000 residents in Hue) 
in order to secure the area, they carried with 
them a list of those who were to be killed 
immediately as ‘enemies of the people.’ Ac- 
cording to Le Ngan, director of Hue’s special 
police, the list consisted of five names, all 
those of police officers of special police.” The 
Catholic priest in Gia Hoi told him that 
“none of his clergy or parishioners were 
harmed by the NLF.” 

When the 1968 Tet offensive started, I sug- 
gested to an acquaintance of mine whom I 
thought was close to the Saigon policy mak- 
ers, that Hue should be declared an open city 
as was Rome during the Second World War, 
and for the same reasons. Had that been 
done, the loss in lives, the damage to histori- 
cal sites and treasures would have been 
minimized. Instead of which, the ARVN 
(which disappeared at the first Vietcong 
shot) returned in force with the US Marines 
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and planes to “destroy the city in order to 
save it.” Hue authorities never explained 
why they failed to protect the people. Nor 
did they reveal the number of people killed 
by American bombings and artillery. 

Few know the Vietcong better than Tran 
Van Dac, a Vietcong colonel who defected 
last year, In an interview published by the 
Joint US Public Affairs Office in Saigon, Tran 
Van Dac said: “If the Vietcong took over, 
they would send military officers and former 
civil servants to concentration camps to be 
reeducated, in some cases to hard labor until 
they become submissive. And of course, all 
those whose social class or former position 
makes them objects of suspicion would be 
carefully watched by the authorities, To me, 
the people of Vietnam and especially the 
peasants who have been militarily and po- 
litically trained in the last two decades by 
the revolutionaries would not be easily 
terrorized. They are tougher and much more 
sophisticated than their apparent apathy 
seems to indicate. In 1956, two years after 
the prestigious victory at Dien Bien Phu and 
the immense popularity of the last President 
Ho Chi Minh, the peasants in Nghe An, Ho 
Chi Minh’s home province, revolted against 
the excesses of land reforms. President Ho 
Chi Minh admitted the mistakes publicly and 
took over the Secretary Generalship of the 
party to correct them.” 

If the reason for continuing the US mili- 
tary presence in South Vietnam is to prevent 
a bloodbath, then the logical thing to aim 
for, right now, is a broad-based Saigon regime 
that includes Buddhists, whose nonviolent 
position has been always clear and consistent, 
the peace-minded general such as Duong 
Van Minh (Big Minh) or Tran Van Don. 
That would be a negotiating government. 
The Thieu-Ky-Khiem regime is not only 
an obstacle to negotiations, but polarizes the 
situation among non-Communist elements as 
well. “Vietnamization,” which attempts to 
consolidate Thieu's regime, simply increases 
the likelihood of reprisals. 

Those who fear a Vietcong bloodbath ought 
to consider other possibilities too. What will 
happen, for example, to thousands of political 
prisoners (among them Truong Dinh Dzu, 
the runner-up in the 1967 elections and now 
condemned to five years at hard labor), if 
there is no negotiated settlement? Judging 
from many threats directed against the 
neutralists and the peace-minded by the 
Saigon regime, they would be liquidated by 
Thieu and his friends the day those leaders 
decided to quit the country. Thieu has al- 
ready launched a campaign against his po- 
litical opponents, accusing them of being 
Communists. 

Or consider this: Senator Cranston (D, 
California), Newsweek and Time have re- 
ferred to a Pentagon “contingency plan” to 
fight the South Vietnamese Army, should 
negotiations fail. This is not as absurd as it 
may seem. Anti-American feelings in the 
South have risen since the Paris talks. The 
“Vietnamization” program has brought into 
positions of command young ARVN officers, 
who, unlike the generals, have never been 
associated with the French army. They are 
products of the South Vietnamese military 
schools since 1954. They are now part of an 
anti-Communist army, but they are not anti- 
nationalist; they know what is going on 
among their leaders, the corruption and the 
ineffectiveness. I know of several cases where 
officers of the ARVN have been demoted be- 
cause of their close connection with their 
American advisers. General Ky himself has 
tried to exploit this anti-American senti- 
ment among young officers. More than once, 
he has said that if he had to choose again, 
he “would be on the side of Ho Chi Minh.” 
The young majors and captains do not have 
money in foreign banks, they are not going 
to leave en masse after the Americans go 
home. But to stay with their people, they 
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either have to find the way to accommodate 
with the “other side,” or prove by their ac- 
tions that they are as patriotic as the Viet- 
cong. The best proof might be to fight the 
US “residual force.” In June of this year, 
two US military police who had rushed to a 
bar in response to complaints that a drunk- 
en US soldier was making trouble were shot 
to death by Colonel Nguyen Viet Can, com- 
mander of the Vietnamese airborne battalion 
that guards the Independence Palace. No 
charge was filed against the colonel. As Mr. 
Kissinger again rightly notes: “The Viet- 
namese people have lived under foreign rule 
for approximately half of their history. They 
have maintained a remarkable cultural and 
social cohesion by being finely attuned to the 
realities of power.” To many Vietnamese the 
realities of power since the Paris talks are 
shifting. An attack by the ARVN against the 
US troops would be the final blow. 

Finally, President Thieu and the US Em- 
bassy in Saigon have claimed that the paci- 
fication program has been going extremely 
well, that the South Vietnamese government 
controls more than 80 percent of the popula- 
tion. If this were true, then over a million 
ARVN troops and US residual forces could 
stage a real bloodbath—against the Viet- 
cong—after the war. 

I do not sit in the inner councils of the 
NLF. I do not know the number of Vietnam- 
ese who may be victimized once US forces 
are withdrawn. But I am not persuaded that 
a bloodbath would take place-if there were 
no US troops in Vietnam, or if the Vietcong 
took over. I agree, however, that if only 
dozens of Vietnamese might be kilied in the 
post-withdrawal period, it is the moral duty 
of the American people and government to 
find the way to protect them. In the past, 
the Chinese invaders always took along with 
them those Vietnamese who cooperated with 
them, and provided them with good jobs in 
China. The French have also been hospitable 
to their Vietnamese friends. If fears of re- 
prisals are the main concern of the Adminis- 
tration, as President Nixon has indicated, 
then several steps can be taken. 

Adopt Senator Charles E. Goodell’'s “Viet- 
nam Disengagement Act.” This would not 
only put a limit on the US commitment in 
Vietnam, but would create “a powerful in- 
centive for that government [of South Viet- 
nam] to mobilize its forces more effectively 
and to seek the political strength of a broad- 
ened popular base,” thus reducing the chance 
of wholesale reprisals. 

Support Senator George McGovern’s sug- 
gestion and provide funds and means to re- 
settle, either in continental America or in 
Hawaii, those Vietnamese who wish to leave 
the country at the departure of the US 
troops. A bipartisan congressional committee 
could be formed promptly to prepare evacua- 
tion plans, Journalists, politicians and others 
who have expressed concern about a possi- 
ble bloodbath could be invited to contribute 
money and effort. The US can argue at the 
Paris talks (or better, at a reconvened Ge- 
neyva Conference) for a period of regroup- 
ment exceeding the 300 days stipulated in 
the 1954 Geneva Agreements. As a resident, 
I would suggest that the US should ask its 
allies to share the burden. Perhaps some 
Vietnamese would like to settle in Thailand, 
in the Philippines, in South Korea, in New 
Zealand, Australia needs manpower, and if 
Canberra can send troops to fight for the 
“freedom” of the Vietnamese, the Australian 
Parliament can change its immigration laws 
to admit the colored Vietnamese. 

Give to the International Control Com- 
mission (ICC) temporary command of the 
last batch of US troops being withdrawn, 
thus guarding against their being assaulted 
by ARVN, NLF or Hanoi forces. 

Let the US insist on strengthening ma- 
chinery to implement Article 14C of the 1954 
Geneva Accords. 14C said that the parties to 
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the agreement undertook “to refrain from 
any reprisals or discrimination against per- 
sons or organizations on account of their ac- 
tivities during the hostilities, and to guaran- 
tee their democratic liberties.” These pledges 
are accepted in paragraph C of point 5 of the 
NLF 10-point program for the settlement of 
the war. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. (Mr. METCALF) who yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself as much time as may be required. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Idaho is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CHURCH, Mr, President, during 
the course of the debate on the pending 
amendment, a number of Senators sug- 
gested that the proposal might possibly 
embarrass the President or raise doubts 
about his credibility, as the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas has again men- 
tioned. Many strawmen have been erect- 
ed and knocked down. But I recognize 
that a number of my colleagues have 
genuine doubts about how passage of the 
amendment may be interpreted both at 
home and abroad. I find it difficult to un- 
derstand how any member could believe 
that an amendment sponsored by two 
of the most respected Members of the 
minority side, the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) and the 
Dean of the Republicans, the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN) was, in any 
way, designed, or could be construed, as 
a slap at the President. Nevertheless, I 
realize that on a matter of such impact 
doubts do exist, that motives are suspect, 
and that every effort must be made to 
allay those doubts and suspicions with- 
out retreating from the basic principle 
at stake, if the amendment is to com- 
mand broad support from our colleagues. 

After much consideration, the spon- 
sors decided to revise the preamble, but 
not the substance, of the amendment. 
The preamble, as we propose to revise it, 
states that the Congress wishes to work 
in concert with the President to help 
achieve his declared objective of termi- 
nating U. S. involvement in Cambodia 
by July 1. The new language should re- 
move any shadow of a doubt that the 
amendment is intended to rebuke the 
President or to question his pledge to the 
American people. Rather, the new lan- 
guage makes clear that the basic intent 
of the amendment is to bolster the Pres- 
ident’s hand by joining Congress as a full 
partner in his policy to get U. S. forces 
out of Cambodia by July 1, 1970. 

Indeed, it was at the suggestion of the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Hotuincs) and others, that the 
date of July 1 was made the operative 
date for this amendment. Although it 
was highly unlikely that the bill could 
have made its way through the remain- 
der of the congressional maze and been 
signed into law before the June 30 troop 
withdrawal deadline set by the President, 
adopting his deadline will insure against 
any premature cutoff prior to completion 
of his timetable. 

Mr. President, with these revisions I 
hope that the amendment will command 
the support of a majority of the Mem- 
bers of this body. I say this for two 
reasons. First, because I would like to see 
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the Senate go on record again—as it did 
in the 70 to 16 vote on the national com- 
mitments resolution and the 73 to 17 
vote on the amendment prohibiting use 
of American ground forces in Laos or 
Thailand—in overwhelming support of 
restoring the Senate’s constitutional role 
in the formulation of foreign policy. Sec- 
ond, and of more immediate urgency, a 
strong expression by the Senate will as- 
sist the President in overcoming evasion 
and footdragging by our own bureau- 
crats, as well as foreign allies, who do 
not share his desire to withdraw but who 
would like to see the United States take 
Cambodia under the eagle’s wing as was 
done with South Vietnam. And, in a like 
manner, it will strengthen his hand in 
dealing with the Saigon generals who, 
for reasons of their own, want to share 
Vietnamization with Cambodia. The 
pressures on the President to delay and 
equivocate will be great. The Senate 
should help him in resisting those pres- 
sures. And it can do so if it cuts off the 
funds for further U.S. involvement in 
Cambodia after June 30. 

In a press conference on May 8, when 
asked when South Vietnamese troops 
would come out of Cambodia, the Presi- 
dent said: 

I would expect that the South Vietnamese 
would come out approximately at the same 
time that we do, because when we come out 


our logistical support and air support will 
also come out with them. 


Yet, only 2 days later, on “Meet the 
Press,” Ambassador Bunker said he did 
not think “we would withdraw logistical 
support from South Vietnamese forces.” 

But a week later, on May 18, Secretary 
of Defense Laird assured the Committee 
on Foreign Relations that he would rec- 
ommend to the President that “we not 
give close air support in the sanctuary 
areas to the South Vietnamese forces.” 
And in Saigon, on the same day President 
Nixon told Americans that American 
support for the South Vietnamese forces 
would end with our withdrawal, Presi- 
dent Thieu told a group of reporters: 

We have no deadline, no limits. We will 


move on intelligence. When there is a target 
we will strike it. 


To emphasize that they were there to 
stay he said that he and Premier Lon 
Nol of Cambodia had worked out “agree- 
ments in principle for South Vietnamese 
troops to conduct continuing military op- 
erations in eastern Cambodia.” On 
Thursday, Vice President Ky ridiculed 
the idea that South Vietnamese troops 
would withdraw from Cambodia when 
U.S. troops do as “a silly argument of 
Silly people.” “We will,” he said, “not let 
anybody tie our hands.” Presumably 
both comments were directed at the 
President of the United States. 

The South Vietnamese are telling us, 
in effect, that they are in Cambodia to 
save the regime of Lon Nol, “a task that 
could last for years,” Joseph Kraft wrote 
recently. “They are pushing the United 
States,” he wrote, “to extend to Phnom 
Penh the commitment it has already 
made to Saigon. Many high American 
officials are going along. So even now, 
the President is having the greatest diffi- 
culty holding American engagement 
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within prescribed limits.” This morning’s 
Washington Post reports that planning 
is underway within the bureaucracy for 
“a continuing anti-Communist military 
campaign in Cambodia—with direct 
support of U.S. airpower and other assist- 
ance, once U.S. troops withdraw. The 
operation would be conducted as an 
essentially Asian operation with Ameri- 
can backing under the ‘Nixon Doctrine’.” 
The situation is shaping up as another 
classic example of the Saigon tail wag- 
ging the Washington dog, And if this 
comes about, as is likely unless strong 
measures are taken, the best intentions 
of the President to get out of Cambodia 
will be frustrated. 

The Saigon government, supported by 
its followers in the American bureauc- 
racy, are in effect saying to the United 
States, “You are in this with us,” knowing 
full well that its armed forces, in both 
Cambodia and South Vietnam, exist only 
at the sufferance of U.S. taxpayers. No 
Senator should doubt for a moment that 
if South Vietnamese forces stay in Cam- 
bodia, ultimately American advisers will 
be there also, unless prohibited by law. 

Passage of the pending amendment 
will strengthen the President’s hand in 
dealing both with our own bureaucracy 
of war managers, many of whom would 
like to see the United States stay in Cam- 
bodia to insure the survival of the Lon 
Nol government and with the generals 
of South Vietnam who have designs of 
their own in Cambodia. This amendment 
will help the President get us out of 
Cambodia and insure that we stay out. 

Its passage will serve the President’s 
interests by requiring, by law, that his 
announced objective not be thwarted in 
Washington or in Saigon. 

Its passage will have the Congress 
share with the President responsibility 
for implementation of the announced 
policy. 

And its passage will put new life and 
meaning into our governmental system 
of checks and balances. 

I hope that, with the new revisions, it 
will be adopted by a commanding margin. 

I ask unanimous consent that a num- 
ber of pertinent articles be printed in 
the Recor at this point, outlining the 
pressures that are developing to keep 
the United States in Cambodia, and to 
involve us inexorably in widening the 
Indochina war. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, May 9, 1970] 
THIEU Asserts LON NOL AGREES ON TROOPS 
(By Terence Smith) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, May 8—President 
Nguyen Van Thieu said tonight that he and 
Premier Lon Nol of Cambodia had worked 
out “agreements in principle” for South 
Vietnamese troops to conduct continuing 
military operations in eastern Cambodia. 

In addition, Mr. Thieu said the two Gov- 
ernments had discussed the feasibility of a 
South Vietnamese naval blockade of the 


Cambodian coast line and principal port— 
Kompong Son, formerly called Sihanouk- 
ville—to prevent the North Vietnamese from 
bringing in military supplies by sea. 

“Our navy is capable of guarding the whole 
coast,” Mr. Thieu said. “We have the ships 
and we think it would be a good idea.” 
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Mr. Thieu made it clear that South Viet- 
namese troops would not be bound by the 
restrictions President Nixon has placed on 
the United States forces operating in Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr. Nixon promised Congressional leaders 
last Tuesday that American troops would 
withdraw from Cambodia by the end of 
June and would penetrate no deeper than 
about 20 miles without Congressional ap- 
proval. 

Mr, Thieu said: “We have no deadline, no 
limits. We will move on intelligence. When 
there is a target, we will strike it.” 

Mr. Thieu discussed the Cambodian situa- 
tion and other topics at a small dinner at the 
Presidential Palace, Eight foreign correspond- 
ents—seven Americans and one European— 
sat with him at a table under the elm trees 
on the palace grounds while the President 
talked for four hours about the situation in 
Indochina. 

Relaxed and expansive in an open-necked 
blue sportshirt, Mr. Thieu said he was in 
daily contact with the new Cambodian 
Premier through the South Vietnamese dele- 
gation established last week in Pnompenh. 
The two countries have had no formal diplo- 
matic relations since 1963. 

“I have a friend,” he said laughing, when 
he was asked about his earlier contacts with 
the Cambodian regime. “We keep in touch.” 

The President said he and General Lon Nol 
had come to their “agreement in principle” 
about South Vietnamese operations in east- 
ern Cambodia two or three days before Presi- 
dent Nixon announced on April 30 that 
United States troops would cross the Cam- 
bodian border to clear out North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong sanctuaries. 

He said Premier Lon Nol had requested 
support from South Vietnamese forces for 
the general defense of Cambodia east of the 
Mekong River. 

In the short term, Mr. Thieu said, the 
agreement would involve direct South Viet- 
namese military assistance and probably the 
naval blockade. He said he had already sup- 
plied some 4,000 American-trained ethnic 
Cambodian troops from the South Viet- 
mamese forces, but he expected that more 
would have to be sent to Pnompenh to bolster 
the position of the Lon Nol Government. 

In the long term, he said, the South Viet- 
namese would take on the job of training the 
Cambodian Army, which Mr. Thieu described 
as weak and poorly equipped. “But they have 
the manpower,” he said, “and we can pro- 
vide the advice.” 

Mr. Thieu said he believed that the next 
six months would be critical for the war as 
well as for political leaders. 

“If Lon Nol and Cambodia stand for the 
next six months,” he said, “then I think Mr. 
Nixon will win the Congressional elections 
this year and be re-elected in 1972, because 
then the operations will have proven a 
success.” 

“Also,” he said, “if we keep up the pres- 
sure on the Communists for the next six 
months, then I think they will have no 
choice but to negotiate a settlement or fade 
away.” 

[From the New York Times, May 6, 1970] 

PRIDE, PREJUDICE, AND PERSUASION 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

Lonpon, May 15—In one of the great Su- 
preme Court opinions on freedom of speech, 
Mr, Justice Brandeis wrote that those who 
won America’s independence thought “the 
deliberative forces should prevail over the 
arbitrary” in society. They wrote into the 
Constitution what they thought would be 
“the path of safety” for the Republic: “The 
opportunity to discuss freely supposed griev- 
ances and proposed remedies,” They believed 
in “the power of reason as applied through 
public discussion. 
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But the democratic theory of free speech 
as a corrective for official error and a safety 
valve for public resentment cannot work 
when people get the idea that no one is 
listening. And that feeling, if one can judge 
from a distance, is a dangerous element now 
in American opinion. 


LETTERS FROM HOME 


A law student at the University of Penn- 
Sylvania writes to a friend abroad that he 
should be able to think rationally about 
Government policy and express reasoned crit- 
icism. But “I have lost this ability—I can 
only scream at the excesses and moan at the 
hypocrisy. If you can offer me any reason 
not to give up this Government for lost, I 
implore you to tell me what it is.” 

Or from a woman in Flushing, N.Y.: “What 
should people do who sincerely believe in the 
American’ heritage of reform and checks on 
arbitrary power? Most such Americans de- 
test violence, but also detest silence and in- 
action. All protests against arbitrary power 
have proved ineffectual.” 

And from a man in Allentown, Pa.: “I am 
sitting around watching my wonderful coun- 
try be torn apart and feeling powerless to 
do anything about it.” 


THE DESPAIRING NOTE 


Powerlessness. That must be a widespread 
feeling. Certainly it is a consistent despairing 
note among Americans who come to Europe 
these days and try to explain to their English 
or French or German friends what has gone 
wrong. 

For on the face of things, Americans might 
well believe that nothing they say can affect 
the course of policy in the most ill-conceived, 
disastrous foreign adventure in our history. 
No election, no protest, no reasoned argu- 
ment, no lesson from experience seems to 
alter the central fact of American policy in 
the Indochinese war. That is our commit- 
ment to the Thieu-Ky Government in Saigon. 

President Nixon may go down to the Lin- 
coln Memorial in the early morning and 
soliloquize to a group of students about col- 
lege life. He may redefine the limits of his 
Cambodian invasion to make it seem more 
acceptable to American opinion. 

But a week later the South Vietnamese 
generals are talking about indefinite opera- 
tions in Cambodia. The same men who have 
drawn us into an endless war on their be- 
half—men whose power rests entirely on 
American money and American blood—now 
confidently assume that we will support them 
in a new theater. It is in that light that the 
issue now before the Senate, the proposed 
mild restriction on American war-making in 
Cambodia, has to be seen. 

The significance of the Senate proposal does 
not lie so much in the constitutional ques- 
tion of the President's power, which it can- 
not resolve. It lies, rather, in offering critics 
of the war some hope of change through the 
political process. For there would at least be 
hope; the President could not altogether ig- 
nore the feelings refiected in a Senate vote. 

What the Senate can do, then, is to show 
that the system is still open to persuasion. 
It can prove wrong those who say that vio- 
lence and revolution are the only answers. 
It can renew confidence in the power of rea- 
son. Or, to put it more modestly and more 
accurately, it can begin to do those things. 

The picture of the United States as a coun- 
try where minds are almost closed to per- 
suasion is not one held only by frustrated 
American critics of the war. A sense that 
the political process is not working underlies 
the deep fear for America now felt, for ex- 
ample, by many leading British politicians. 

“We depend so much on the United States,” 
one man said the other day. “Not only in 
economics and defense but so much more 
broadly, in politics. We need your leadership. 
And now the basis of that leadership, the 
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whole relationship between your Government 
and your people, seems to be falling apart. 
There is a dialogue of the desperate and the 
deaf.” 

TO RENEW CONFIDENCE 

The comment came not from the trendy 
left but from one of the most solid figures 
in British political life. That is most surpris- 
ing, for he and others like him care about 
the United States, indeed love it. They are 
afraid when they see its politics reduced to 
mutual invective, hate and violence. 

The democratic process is not dead in the 
United States—far from it, as the reaction 
to the Cambodian invasion showed. But frus- 
tration has put it under terrible strain. By 
insisting now on a voice in policy, the Senate 
can begin to ease the frustration and renew 
confidence inside and outside the country. 


[From the Washington Post, May 22, 1970] 
U.S. PLANS SHIFT ON CAMBODIA 
(By Murrey Marder) 


The United States is planning to shift the 
combat burden of allied ground warfare in 
Cambodia to South Vietnamese troops with 
assistance from Thailand and possibly other 
Asian nations, after June 30. 

A continuing anti-Communist military 
campaign in Cambodia is contemplated, with 
direct support of U.S. airpower and other 
assistance, once American troops withdraw, 
it was learned. The operation would be con- 
ducted as an essentially Asian operation, with 
American backing, under the “Nixon Doc- 
trine.” 

The Nixon administration has sought to 
keep its strategy publicly murky, to avoid 
compounding the tense debate in the Senate 
over limiting presidential powers in the In- 
dochina war. 

New details about the administration’s 
strategic concept were forced to the surface 
yesterday, however, by South Vietnamese Vice 
President Nguyen Cao Ky’s firm assertion 
that Saigon's forces will remain in Cambodia 
long after June 30. Ky’s statements suggest 
that Saigon’s leaders are balking at even a 
tactical, temporary pullout of South Viet- 
nam’s troops from Cambodia, which the 
Nixon administration has sought to sustain 
its explanations for the operations in Cam- 
bodia. 

Current U.S. planning, it was learned, con- 
templates considerable South Vietnamese 
forces to reinforce Cambodia’s own troops at 
a later point; military equipment, advisers 
and instructors from Thailand, including the 
use of U.S. air bases in Thailand and else- 
where in Southeast Asia, plus a possible mili- 
tary advisory presence from Indonesia and 
perhaps other Asian nations. 

Thailand, according to sources in Bangkok, 
already has agreed to provide military equip- 
ment and advisers for Cambodia's forces. One 
U.S. air base in Thailand, Takhli, reportedly 
may be a center for allied support operations 
in Cambodia. 

There is a double U.S.-Thai interest in 
what happens in Cambodia. Any replacement 
of the anti-Communist government of Pre- 
mier Lon Nol by ousted Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, who now has open support from 
North Vietnam and the Vietcong, could be 
interpreted as a threat to Thailand. The 
Thais hold the tightest U.S. defense commit- 
ment in the area: a bilateral, as well as a 
multilateral, U.S. pledge to come to the de- 
fense of Thailand. 

Thailand already is involved in the warfare 
in South Vietnam and in Laos. 

Indonesia, which played host last weekend 
to the Asian conference on Cambodia, so far 
has concentrated on trying to find diplomatic 
solutions to the Cambodian crisis. But there 
are expectations in official Washington that 
Indonesia may join in providing at least to- 
ken military aid for Cambodia, in a frame- 
work that could be hailed as the first func- 
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tioning of the Asian element of the “Nixon 
doctrine.” That is, Asians cooperating re- 
gionally for Asian defense. 

The Indonesian attitude will be explored 
here next week with President Suharto, who 
is due in Washington Tuesday for his first 
state visit to the United States. 


POTENTIAL OBSTACLES 


There are many potential roadblocks, how- 
ever, for any long-term Asian operation in 
Cambodia. The historic bitterness between 
Cambodians and Vietnamese, which brought 
massacres of Vietnamese civilians in Cam- 
bodia a few weeks ago, again surfaced in 
Phnom Penh yesterday. Government spokes- 
man’s warning about the continued presence 
of all Vietnmamese—North or South—raised 
major questions about Phnom Penh’s readi- 
ness to accept the long-term presence of 
South Vietnamese forces. 

Cambodia and Thailand also have their 
own set of ancient enmities. 

Most important for U.S. strategists, Presi- 
dent Nixon is now trying to fight off extraordi- 
nary Senate pressure to foreclose either di- 
rect or indirect U.S. actions in Cambodia 
after June 30. 

On May 8 the President said that although 
the June 30 deadline on U.S. troop with- 
drawals from Cambodia does not apply to 
Saigon’s troops, “I would expect that the 
South Vietnamese would come out approxi- 
mately at the same time that we do, because 
when we come out our logistical support and 
air support will come out with them.” As re- 
cently as last weekend, White House sources 
said the same thing—but then the hedging 
increased, South Vietmam’s leaders always 
have said they are bound by no deadline, and 
Ky said so again yesterday more forcefully 
than ever. 


THREAT TO WITHDRAWALS 


What the President, and all administra- 
tion officials, have held open from the out- 
set of the Cambodian operation, however, 
was that South Vietnamese troops could re- 
turn to Cambodia if necessary, to deal with 
the “sanctuary” problem. In addition, De- 
fense Secretary Melvin R. Laird and other 
U.S. officials explicitly have reserved the right 
to conduct continued American air action 
against Vietnamese Communist forces in 
Cambodia when their activity “threatens” 
U.S. troop withdrawals from South Vietnam. 

To assuage domestic opposition to the 
Cambodian venture, the President, Secretary 
of State William P. Rogers, Laird and other 
Officials have tried to draw a sharp public 
line between U.S. military strikes against 
the Communist sanctuaries in Cambodia, 
and military support of the Lon Nol regime, 

Many administration sources acknowledge, 
however, that this is essentially a domestic 
political distinction. 

On April 28, two days before President 
Nixon announced the Cambodian operation, 
according to a disclosure yesterday from 
retired Vice Adm. W. R. Smedberg II, the 
President privately told a group at the White 
House: 

“I am not going to let Cambodia go down 
the drain as some of my advisers want me 
to do.” 

SPEAKS TO VETERANS 


The President was speaking at the White 
House to representatives of 11 veterans and 
patriotic organizations, said Smedberg, who 
is president of the Retired Officers Associa- 
tion. 

Smedberg said the President stated that 
unless the North Vietnamese “sanctuaries” 
in Cambodia were destroyed, “our position 
in South Vietnam would soon be untenable, 
the Vietnamization program destroyed, and 
a humiliating defeat in Vietnam almost as- 
sured...” 

Both Smedberg and a White House spokes- 
man said yesterday that the President did not 
tell the group his actual plan or decisions. 
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The current sequence suggests that the 
Nixon administration wanted South Viet- 
mamese and U.S. forces to withdraw from 
Cambodia at about the same time, to mark 
& public dividing line between U.S. action 
and subsequent “all-Asian” operations in 
Cambodia. 


VIETNAMESE PRESENCE WORRIES 
CAMBODIANS 


(By Laurence Stern) 


PHNOM PENH, May 2i1—Growing Cam- 
bodian concern over the South Vietnamese 
military presence here was expressed in sur- 
prisingly candid terms this morning at a 
briefing for the foreign press by a principal 
government spokesman, 

The official, who has been conducting the 
daily government briefing for the past month, 
said the Cambodians “prefer death to being 
dominated by the Vietnamese.” 

Asked if he included the South Vietnam- 
ese armed forces as well as the North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong in Cambodia, the 
spokesman replied: “This applies to all Viet- 
namese.” 

Until today the government has carefully 
refrained from expressing any misgivings 
about the presence of Saigon’s troops in 
Cambodia, However, resentment of the South 
Vietnamese, especially the prospect of the 
prolonged presence after the Americans leave 
Cambodia, can be heard both in the Cam- 
bodian army and from civilians on the 
street. 

As a pedicab driver put it in an unsolicited 
observation in Phnom Penh today: “The 
South Vietnamese—they are number 10. You 
Americans, number 1.” 

Behind these emotions are centuries of en- 
croachments upon and domination over 
Cambodian territory by the Vietnamese. Now 
Cambodians are perplexed by the ambiguous 
spectacle of Vietnamese fighting other Viet- 
namese on Cambodian soil while trying to 
rescue still other Vietnamese from harass- 
ment by Cambodia. 

[Four vividly colored posters in red ink 
were pasted at the entrance of the press 
briefing room, UPI reported. One 
said: “America—withdraw the South Viet- 
mamese army quickly from Cambodian ter- 
ritory—these Vietnamese soldiers have com- 
mitted cruel acts on the Cambodian popula- 
tion .. .” The other expressed similar senti- 
ments. 

[South Vietnamese Vice President Nguyen 
Cao Ky, in a speech in Saigon, scornfully 
described as “a silly argument” the sugges- 
tion that South Vietnamese forces would fol- 
low the June 30 deadline for the withdrawal 
of American forces from Cambodia set by 
President Nixon. Ky said, “We will not let 
anyone tie our hands.’’] 


— 


[From the Washington Star, May 21, 1970) 
Ky ASKS ALLIANCE IN INDOCHINA FIGHT 
(By Donald Kirk) 

Sarcon.—Vice President Nguyen Cao Ky to- 
day called for an alliance among the anti- 
Communist governments of Indochina 
against the Vietnamese Communists. 

Ky also made clear that South Vietnamese 
troops in Cambodia would not be bound by 
the June 30 deadline set by President Nixon 
for withdrawing American units there. 

“Our forces are strong enough to conduct 
separate operations in Vietnamese territory 
as well as in Cambodia,” said Ky. “You will 
see the presence of our troops as long as 
the Communists fight there. As long as it is 
necessary, we will continue to maintain the 
presence of our troops in Cambodia.” 

Ky indicated the possibility of an alliance 
with the governments of Indochina by say- 
ing “We hope the situation in Cambodia 
will permit us to establish an anti-Commu- 
nist front line that will include Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Laos and Thailand.” 
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POINTS UP CONFLICT 


Ky’s talk, reflecting the views of President 
Nguyen Van Thieu and the Saigon govern- 
ment, was viewed here as marking another 
step in the gradual escalation toward full- 
scale war across the heart of the Indochinese 
peninsula. 

Ky, wearing a gray Mao-style suit, issued 
his call for an Indochina alliance at a cere- 
mony at the National Defense College the 
day after Chinese Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
and the deposed Cambodian chief of state, 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, broadcast state- 
ments in Peking demanding the expulsion of 
American and South Vietnamese troops from 
Cambodia. 

The statements from Peking and Ky's re- 
marks dramatized the sharpening confronta- 
tion between Communist and anti-Commu- 
nist forces for control of the Indochina 
peninsula, including North and South Viet- 
nam, Laos and Cambodia. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THIEU 


Thailand, not regarded as part of Indo- 
china, occupies the western flank of the 
peninsula, bordered by the Gulfs of Tonkin 
and Siam on the northeast and southwest. 

“When the enemy is so isolated,” Ky pre- 
dicted, “the enemy will have to return to 
guerrilla warfare and the war will gradually 
fade out.” 

The only alternative, Ky suggested, would 
be for the Communists to accept “Just and 
correct terms at the Paris peace talks.” 

The Vietnamese Communists—North Viet- 
nam and the Viet Cong—have not indicated 
any change in their position since South 
Vietnamese troops began operating in Cam- 
bodia, 

Ky substituted for President Thieu at the 
ceremony. Some observers speculated that 
Thieu suggested Ky speak in his place so 
he could present the government’s outlook 
in hard-line terms. Ky frequently has adopt- 
ed an outspoke attitude while Thieu has 
carefully toned down his own comments. 


CAMBODIA LINK POSSIBLE 


While Ky was speaking, South Vietnamese 
troops drove into the Cambodian highlands 
on their 13th separate operation across the 
frontier. South Vietnamese also pursued 
Communist units along roads southeast of 
Phnom Penh in hopes of relieving pressure 
on the Cambodian capital. 

It was not clear what kind of response 
Ky’s remarks would elicit, but observers ex- 
pected Cambodian officials would attempt to 
reach & formal, if unpublicized, arrange- 
ment for collaborating with Saigon forces. 
The Cambodian foreign minister, Yem Sam- 
baur, was reported in Saigon today to dis- 
cuss terms of the arrangement. 

Cambodian officials have been extremely 
reluctant to violate their country’s “neu- 
trality,” especially since Cambodians in gen- 
eral have traditionally viewed Vietnamese as 
their enemies. The pressure applied by the 
Vietnamese Communists, however, appears to 
have provided sufficient rationale for form- 
ing an alliance. 

“The advance of our troops in Cambodia 
is a decisive turning point in the war in 
Vietnam,” said Ky. “This has been criticized 
by some as prolonging the war, but we see 
it as something that will shorten the war.” 

At the same time, Ky argued it would 
not be militarily advisable for South Viet- 
namese troops to withdraw from Cambodia. 

“The Communists will resume their activ- 
ities there,” he warned. “Every six months 
or sọ we will have a crisis. In the past we 
have had to fight with our hands tied. We 
had to bear the enemy when the enemy at- 
tacked, and we could not launch a counter- 
offensive.” 

Ky said the overthrow of the “neutralist” 
Sihanouk, who permitted the Communists 
to base in Cambodia on the understanding 
they would not attack Cambodians, had “pro- 
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vided us with the opportunity to destroy 
the enemy.” 
“NEVER AGAIN’ 

“Never again,” said Ky, “should we allow 
anyone to tie our hands,” 

Ky’s remarks were also viewed here as 
providing a rationale for South Vietnamese 
military operations in Southern Laos, where 
the North Vietnamese have stockpiled vast 
quantities of war material for attacks on 
South Vietnam’s northern provinces. 

South Vietnamese Foreign Minister Tran 
Van Lam, meeting in Jakarta last weekend 
with the foreign ministers of 10 other Asian 
countries, including Cambodia, said Saigon 
troops would not be constrained from op- 
erating in southern Laos if necessary to pro- 
tect installations in South Vietnam. 


THAI POSITION UNCLEAR 


Although Cambodia appears willing to join 
an alliance with Saigon, it was doubtful if 
the government of the “neutral” Laotian 
premier, Prince Souvanna Phouma, would 
want to change its policies. 

Souvanna, although he has accepted Amer- 
ican aid and air support to fight the Com- 
munists, has struggled to maintain the 
image of neutrality theoretically guaranteed 
by the 1962 Geneva Accords. 

The position of Thailand, the fourth coun- 
try mentioned by Ky, also was difficult to 
determine. Thailand, which has provided 
bases for American airplanes and is 2 mem- 
ber of the Southeast Asian Treaty Organi- 
zation, might not want to commit its own 
troops against Vietnamese Communists un- 
less directly threatened. 

One sign of Thai collaboration, however, 
was that Cambodia and Thailand have re- 
sumed diplomatic relations. Sihanouk broke 
off relations with Thailand and South Viet- 
nam*while recognizing North Vietnam and 
the Viet Cong. 


[From the Washington Post, May 21, 1970] 


Ky RIDICULES JOINT PULLOUT TALK 
as SILLY 
(By Robert G. Kaiser) 

Saicon, May 21 (Thursday)—Vice Presi- 
dent Nguyen Cao Ky this morning ridiculed 
the notion that South Vietnamese troops 
would withdraw from Cambodia when 
American forces do as “a silly argument of 
silly people.” 

Ky declared that “we will not let anybody 
tie our hands” to prevent continued prose- 
cution by South Vietnam of the war in Cam- 
bodia. He said the South Vietnamese forces 
had the capabilities to fight on the Cambo- 
dian front and in Vietnam simultaneously. 

Ky’s remarks, delivered at graduation cere- 
monies of the Vietnamese War College in 
Saigon, were the toughest yet heard from & 
senior Vietnamese official on the increasingly 
sensitive subject of South Vietmamese oper- 
ations in Cambodia after June 30. 

It appears that the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment is determined to continue those op- 
erations after President Nixon's deadline for 
the withdrawal of American troops from the 
Cambodian front. 


NIXON’S STATEMENT 


[When President Nixon announced May 9 
that “all Americans of all kinds, including 
advisers, will be out of Cambodia by the end 
of June,” he was asked whether the South 
Vietnamese would abide by the same dead- 
line. He answered: “No, they do not. I would 
expect that the South Vietnamese would 
come out approximately at the same time 
that we do because when we come out, our 
logistical support and air support will also 
come out with them.” 

[Last Saturday, White House officials in 
Key Biscayne said they had every reason to 
believe the South Vietnamese forces would 
withdraw from Cambodia on approximately 
the same timetable as U.S. forces.] 

Such determination to flout the wishes of 
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the United States has been seen here before, 
but this time it appears to be more serious 
than previously. 


DECISIVE OFFENSIVE 


Ky said this morning that the offensive 
against Vietcong sanctuaries in Cambodia 
would be decisive in the war. With the sanc- 
tuaries destroyed, he said, the Communists 
will have just two choices: They can return 
to underground guerrilla tactics, which will 
mean that the war will fade away, or they 
can engage in serious negotiations. 

Ky saw other benefits from the new offen- 
sive: “The Cambodian operation offers us an 
opportunity to form an anti-Communist 
front consisting of Cambodia, Thailand, Laos 
and South Vietnam. Its formation would 
guarantee the security of all of Southeast 
Asia,” he said. 

Whether President Thieu would use such 
harsh language as Ky’s “silly people” remark 
in this context is doubtful. But the Thieu- 
Ky relationship sometimes resembles the 
Nixon-Agnew relationship: the vice presi- 
dent here, as in the United States often does 
the President's tough talking, though Thieu’s 
language on the issue has been more re- 
strained, he has also said there is “no dead- 
line” for his forces in Cambodia. 

[Wednesday, Lt. Gen. Do Cao Tri, com- 
mander of South Vietnamese troops oper- 
ating east of the Mekong River in Cambodia 
was asked about reports from Washington 
that a South Vietnamese withdrawal would 
be linked with the U.S. pullout, according to 
news dispatches. 

[“I have not heard that from the Viet- 
namese side,” he said, adding that the Saigon 
troops “are not under any restrictions, like 
U.S. forces, unless President Thieu orders us 
back to our territory.” 

[Asked how long South Vietnamese troops 
might remain in Cambodia, Tri replied: 
“That depends on the enemy. Our objectives 
are purely tactical. We have gone only where 
the enemy had bases, unless he tried to evade 
us. Then we pursued him.”] 


[From the Washington Post, May 18, 1970] 


THIEU’s PLANS FOR CAMBODIA May DRAG 
AMERICA IN AGAIN 


Violent as is the storm stirred up by the 
President’s incursion—this is the polite word 
now adopted—into Cambodia, those who 
study the political weather charts see the 
threat of even heavier going ahead. The rea- 
son is the evident determination of South 
Vietnam's President Nguyen Van Thieu to 
exploit the new joint American-South Viet- 
namese operation. 

For Thieu it is an opportunity to commit 
further American forces and delay the with- 
drawal of troops under the Vietnamization 
program which he has accepted with foot- 

reluctance. The recent interviews 
he has given, notably to Osborne Elliott of 
Newsweek, are euphoric to a degree extraordi- 
nary even for this master of cheerful self- 
deception. 

South Vietnamese troops will remain in 
Cambodia after the Nixon deadline of June 
30 for the departure of American forces, 

The Cambodian government of Lon Nol 
and South Vietnam are reported to be form- 
ing an alliance to prosecute the war. Given 
the ethnic hostilities and the slaughter of 
Vietnamese in Cambodia, together with the 
fragile grip of Lon Nol, that is a paper com- 
pact resting on one premise only—an Ameri- 
can rescue operation if the exercise fails. 

This is the scenario. Let’s say the Ameri- 
cans are withdrawn by the Nixon deadline. 
Communist attackers put the combined 
Cambodian-South Vietnamese force in grave 
jeopardy. Phnom Penh is about to fall. Lon 
Nol, abetted by Thieu, makes a public ap- 
peal to Washington. 

This is the nightmare haunting the already 
troubled sleep of those trying to quiet the 
current storm. Another invasion, another ac- 
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tion with the return of the Americans, would 
increase the divisiveness to a level uncon- 
tainable in a framework of law and order 
battered and cracked by what has already 
happened. It would mean something close to 
the end of the social order. 

Yet it cannot be excluded. President Nixon 
has put Thieu in a position to call the turns 
and, as Thieu hardens his resistance to any 
political compromise, Mr. Nixon is in a sense 
the prisoner of a faltering and uncertain 
government 10,000 miles away, sustained al- 
most entirely by massive American help in 
money and arms. Nothing remotely like this 
has ever occurred in America’s history. 

The Vice-President, the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense have all said 
the administration accepts no responsibility 
for the Lon Nol government. Nevertheless, a 
public appeal to keep Cambodia from going 
down the Communist drain would present 
Mr. Nixon with an agonizing decision, And 
one can be sure that Thieu will be standing 
in the wings reinforcing the cry for help and 
the danger to his own forces, in turn endan- 
gering the Vietnamization program. 

It may have been merely coincidence that 
Ambassador Elsworth Bunker was in Wash- 
ington as the storm raged. During his three 
years in Saigon he has developed a benign 
paternalism toward Thieu. Someone, wheth- 
er it was Bunker or not is unknown, con- 
vinced Mr. Nixon that Thieu was one of the 
three or four ablest political figures in the 
world today. 

Did Bunker's flow of optimistic dispatches 
convince two Presidents, first Lyndon John- 
son and then Richard Nixon, that the inevi- 
table choice was to back the Thieu govern- 
ment right through to the end? Or was 
Bunker in Saigon simply carrying out the 
directives of policy determined in the White 
House? This is the kind of chicken-and-egg 
dispute that will be resolved only by histo- 
rians in some distant future. From Bunker's 
bland responses there is no clue. 

An astonishing phenomenon is in how 
short a time the Johnson and the Nixon 
styles have become nearly identical. As the 
Vietnamization program seemed to be pro- 
gressing, with the announcement only 10 
days before the Cambodian decision that 
150,000 more American- troops would be 
withdrawn in 12 months, the President was 
tidying up the Vietnam mess. In little more 
than two weeks the turnaround has been 
complete. 

In the Johnson style he gives medals of 
honor to American heroes from Vietnam. 
Getting off his plane for a weekend in Key 
Biscayne he is greeted by a small but favor- 
able demonstration. The Associated Press re- 
ports that it is comprised largely of Home- 
stead Air Force Base personnel and their de- 
pendents waving obviously professionally 
lettered signs. This, too, was the Johnson 
style, seeking solace at military bases. 

The game of footsie with Thieu cannot 
continue indefinitely without a new disaster. 
That is as clear as anything in this whole 
tragic business. Privately in the Johnson ad- 
ministration Under Secretary of State George 
Ball opposed the escalation of the war. He 
called Vietnam a glue pot. Once you get your 
hand in, you are stuck. Indochina is a larger 
glue pot. 


[From the Washington Post, May 19, 1970] 


DRASTIC SENATE CURBS SEEN NEEDED TO SAVE 
PRESIDENCY 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

WasHINGTON.—No responsible person can 
be altogether easy about the proposals gen- 
erated in the Senate to arrest the Cambodian 
venture and the Vietnamese war. The sug- 
gested amendments diminish a Presidential 
prerogative that has stood the world in good 
stead for most of the postwar era. They 
smack of the isolationist impulse. 

But the fault does not lie in the Senate. 
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It Hes with the officials of the White House, 
the Pentagon and the State Department who 
pretend to manage American foreign policy. 
For they have set in motion an engine of 
expanding commitment that can only be 
switched off by drastic action in the Con- 


gress. 

A striking example of the engine in action 
is even now apparent in the Cambodian af- 
fair. The President has been at great pains to 
emphasize the limited nature of the Ameri- 
can involvement. That is why he pledged 
American troops would be out by June 30, 
and would only penetrate 20 kilometers in- 
side Cambodia. 

Mr. Nixon also tried to hold South Viet- 
namese forces on the same leash. He told his 
press conference of May 8: “I would expect 
that the South Vietnamese would come out 
at approximately the same time that we do 
because our logistical and air support also 
come out.” 

But on “Meet the Press" two days later, 
Ambassador Elisworth Bunker said: “I 
wouldn’t think we would withdraw logistical 
support” from the South Vietnamese troops 
in Cambodia. A couple of days after that, 
Secretary of State William Rogers asserted 
American pilots would continue to fly sup- 
port missions for the South Vietnamese force 
in Cambodia. 

By that time the South Vietnamese were 
speaking—not to say bragging—for them- 
selves in a press conference held in Cam- 
bodia by Vice President Nguyen Cao Ky. 
“We can stay here and take care of our- 
selves,” Marshall Ky said. And he indicated 
the stay would last until “the day the Cam- 
bodians feel they are strong enough to fight 
the North Vietnamese communists.” 

In plain English that means the South 
Vietnamese are protecting the present Cam- 
bodian regime of General Lon Nol—a task 
that could last for years. They are pushing 
the United States to extend to Phnom Penh 
the commitment it has already made to Sai- 
gon. Many high American officials are going 
along. So even now, the President is having 
the greatest difficulty holding American 
engagement within prescribed limits. 

Not because American officials are imperial- 
ists. Few, if any, American political leaders, 
diplomats and generals itch to plant the 
flag on foreign soil for the greater glory of 
Coca-Cola and the Chase Manhattan Bank. 
No, the animating spirit—the engine of ex- 
panding commitment—is the postwar Ameri- 
can foreign policy fashioned by Dean Acheson 
and John Foster Dulles. 

That policy features the use of American 
power to help friendly countries resist the 
communists. It provides that Congress and 
public opinion be taken into the act through 
bipartisan resolutions giving advance au- 
thority to the President for discretionary 
use of American power. And as long as it was 
applied to regimes that would and could help 
themselves, the policy worked well. 

But this basic postwar approach has no 
switch off mechanism. It cannot be applied 
to governments that seek only more and more 
and more American help. On the contrary, 
as experience with the Saigon regime shows, 
such governments have the capacity, by their 
very weakness, to move the United States step 
by step into engagements far deeper than 
ever contemplated in Washington. 

It is in these desperate circumstances that 
there has been developed in the Senate, the 
device of denying funds for use of American 
troops in specific situations. One amendment, 
offered by John Sherman Cooper of Kentucky 
and Frank Church of Idaho, would require 
the President to come specially to Congress 
for money to undertake any new military 
operations in Cambodia after June 30. An- 
other, sponsored by George McGovern of 
South Dakota and Mark Hatfield of Oregon, 
would cut off funds for combat operations 
in Vietnam after 1971. 
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These measures are undoubtedly drastic. 

Still, it is hard to see how else the engine 
of expanding commitments can be turned 
off. It is not a question of pitting legislative 
power against executive authority. It is a 
question of saving Mr. Nixon—and the Penta- 
gon and the State Department—from them- 
selves. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, how much 
time is remaining on each side? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Eighteen minutes remain to the 
proponents, and 6 minutes to the op- 
ponents. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, I would like the Recorp 
to show that in a speech at the White 
House on November 3, 1969, the Presi- 
dent enunciated his American policy 
toward Asia, the so-called Nixon doc- 
trine: First, that the United States will 
keep all of its treaty commitments; sec- 
ond, that we shall provide a shield if a 
nuclear power threatens the freedom of 
a nation allied with us or of a nation 
whose survival we consider vital to our 
security; third, in cases involving other 
types of aggression, we shall furnish 
military and economic assistance when 
requested in accordance with our treaty 
commitments. But we shall look to the 
nation directly threatened to assume the 
primary responsibility of providing the 
manpower for its defense. 

The President went on to say that 
after he announced this policy he found 
that the leaders of the Philippines, 
Thailand, Vietnam, South Korea, and 
other nations which might be threat- 
ened by Communist aggression wel- 
comed this new direction in American 
foreign policy announced by President 
Nixon. 

I believe the policy enunciated by the 
President, and repeated by the Presi- 
dent, and praised by many Members in 
this Chamber, was and is a sound policy. 

I would ask the Senator from Idaho if 
he feels that any of the provisions in 
the Church-Cooper resolution, particu- 
larly sections 3 and 4, are in any way in 
conflict with the announced Asian pol- 
icy of President Nixon? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, may I 
inquire on whose time we are now en- 
gaging in this colloquy? 

Mr. DOLE. Briefly, on mine. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from Kan- 
sas has expired. He has 4 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. DOLE. I yield myself 2 additional 
minutes. Then I shall have to withhold. 

Mr. CHURCH. I will respond to the 
Senator by saying the Cooper-Church 
amendment corresponds in every way 
with what we understand, based on pub- 
lic announcements, to be our present 
policy regarding Cambodia. 

Mr. DOLE. So the Senator from Idaho 
sees no conflict in the three principles 
enunciated by the President on Novem- 
ber 3, 1969, and any provision in sections 
1, 2, or 3, or 4 of the Church-Cooper 
amendment? 

Mr. CHURCH. I see no conflict. The 
statement which the Senator read was 
addressed to our policy in Asia as a 
whole, while the Cooper-Church amend- 
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ment is drafted to conform with the 
principles of the President’s own de- 
clared policy pertaining to Cambodia. 

Mr. DOLE. The Senator from Dela- 
ware raised the question yesterday if we 
are not singling out Cambodia for spe- 
cial treatment. In other words, would 
they still be able to purchase military 
supplies under the Foreign Military Sales 
Act? 

Mr. CHURCH. Nothing in this lan- 
guage precludes our furnishing Cam- 
bodia with arms and equipment. Noth- 
ing precludes our selling the Cambodian 
Government military supplies, although 
if that occurs, it will probably be grant 
aid, rather than on a sales basis. 

Nothing in the amendment prevents 
the transfer of weapons to the Cam- 
bodian Government if the President 
should see fit to do so. 

Mr. DOLE. Finally, as to the South 
Vietnamese forces remaining in Cam- 
bodia after July 1, does the Senator feel 
it might affect them? The Senator may 
have responded to this question yester- 
day. Does he think it might eventually 
dry up some resources in money and ma- 
terial which the South Vietnamese 
Government now has? 

Mr. CHURCH. The amendment pro- 
hibits U.S. forces in Cambodia from fur- 
nishing military personnel or instruction 
to Cambodian forces, or extending mili- 
tary assistance to Cambodian forces. 
That is the reach of the amendment, 
and it goes no further. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Who yields time? The Senator 
from Kansas has 2 minutes remaining, 
and the Senator from Idaho has 24 
minutes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. On the Senator’s time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. It will be a brief 
quorum call. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper) and I, acting on our 
own behalf and in behalf of the distin- 
guished majority leader and the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
AIKEN), have sent to each Member of 
the Senate a letter of explanation con- 
cerning the revision in the preamble 
that will be voted on at two o’clock 
today. I should like to read that letter 
into the Record at this time. The text 

f the letter is as follows: 

Enclosed is a copy of our revised amend- 
ment on Cambodia which we are offering 
to H.R. 15628, the Foreign Military Sales Act, 
now pending before the Senate. 

In modifying the preamble of the amend- 
ient, we have made two changes. First, the 
ate of July 1, 1970, is made a part of the 

amendment. This is the time American forces 

1] leave Cambodia, and conforms with the 
resident’s own time limit. 
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The second change makes it clear that we 
are neither questioning the President, nor 
are we challenging his prerogatives as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Indeed, we expressly ac- 
knowledge that the amendment is “in con- 
cert with the declared objectives of the Pres- 
ident of the United States.” 

As presently drafted, our amendment con- 
forms in all particulars to the declared policy 
of the President. We set the limits which the 
President himself fixed, in his April 30th ad- 
dress and his May 8th press conference, as 
well as borne out by Secretary Rogers and 
Secretary Laird. 

If enacted into law, this amendment would 
establish the properly shared responsibility 
between the Congress and the President by 
declaring the determination of the coequal 
branches of government to bring American 
troops out of Cambodia by the end of June. 
We hope you will find it possible to support 
this amendment. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the proposed revised preamble also 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the preamble 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEC. 47. LIMITATIONS ON UNITED STATES IN- 
VOLVEMENT IN CaMBODIA.—In concert with 
the declared objectives of the President of 
the United States to avoid the involvement 
of the United States in Cambodia after July 
1, 1970, and to expedite the withdrawal of 
American forces from Cambodia, it is hereby 
provided that unless specifically authorized 
by law hereafter enacted, no funds au- 
thorized or appropriated pursuant to this Act 
or any other law may be expended after 
July 1, 1970 for the purposes of— 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN). 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I shall not 
take much time, because I have no pre- 
pared statement. 

I do think we should make one or two 
things clear. The first is that the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions made it perfectly clear to Secretary 
of State Rogers that we were not oppos- 
ing the fighting along the border, but 
were opposing bringing a whole new 
country into the arena of war. 

We were definitely given to understand 
that no major operation would be under- 
taken without further consultation with 
us. Apparently the invasion of Cambodia 
was not considered a major operation, 
because we were never told. 

I believe that President Nixon intends 
to withdraw all the Americans from 
Cambodia before the 30th of June, and 
probably by the middle of June. I feel 
sure that he intends now to withdraw 
150,000 troops from Indochina before 
next April. 

I am equally sure that there are those 
who are opposed to his carrying out his 
plans in this respect. Some of them do 
not think he will be able to carry them 
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out; others do not want him to carry 
them out, because they believe that war 
and more war is probably the way to 
settle this situation. 

The Cooper-Church amendment will 
help him resist the pressure which he is 
bound to be under. Cambodia has simply 
revived the old issue of hawks—extreme 
rightists who believe that the use of 
military strength is the way to settle all 
international problems—and doves— 
those who believe that we should beat 
our weapons into pruning hooks and 
plowshares, and not even defend our 
country. 

Neither of these extremist groups 
ought to have much influence in our 
country. I am afraid perhaps some of 
them do. The great majority of Ameri- 
cans, Iam happy to say, are not extrem- 
ists but are concerned over what is best 
for our country. 

We should, of course, keep America 
adequately armed to protect our own 
security; but we should not arm our- 
selves with the intent of dominating 
every part of this world. That is going 
just too far. 

There are countries in Asia that would 
like to handle this situation if they were 
given a chance to do so and if we would 
keep our hands off. I believe that these 
countries—Malaysia, Japan, Thailand, 
Indonesia—could handle the situation in 
Southeast Asia. 

I notice that President Suharto visited 
President Nixon this morning, and Pres- 
ident Nixon commended him for his ef- 
forts for peace. I say let it go a little fur- 
ther and let President Suharto’s country 
and the other Asian countries, particu- 
larly Thailand, Japan, and Malaysia, 
work out this problem in accordance with 
the Guam policy which was laid down 
approximately a year ago. 

We are getting mail that says, “Sup- 
port the President.” They say, “Support 
the President” when he is doing what 
they want him to do. 

I notice that this morning the Presi- 
dent asked for $500 million to aid in car- 
rying out the desegregation program. 
When the President talks about improv- 
ing the lot of the workingman or the re- 
lief of the poor, or of ending discrimina- 
tion a great many of those who now say, 
“Support the President and expand the 
war,” say, “Don’t do what the President 
wants you to do. Be against him if he is 
helping the poor people in this country. 
Good Heavens, what right have those 
people to expect help at taxpayers ex- 
pense? We have to use that money for 
the war going in Asia. Use the money 
for that.” 

Well, I say that if you want to help 
the President, help him resist the pres- 
sure that he is bound to be under to 
carry on this war further—support the 
Cooper-Church amendment. 

I think I have made myself plain. I 
have more that I could say. 

Mr. CHURCH. Does the Senator desire 
more time? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I want to say that in 
all the time that has been consumed on 
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this amendment, I have just heard the 
most effective and the most eloquent 
speech on the subject. It is not only 
plain; it is simple and understandable. 

Mr. AIKEN. When the President 
wants to help the poor people of this 
country in any way, the same hawks 
say, “Fight him. Don’t let him do it. 
They don’t deserve help.” 

Mr. PASTORE. I say to the Senator, 
“Amen.” 

Mr. AIKEN. It is time now for me to 
stop talking. 

Mr. CHURCH, Mr. President, we rest 
our case with the summation that has 
just been made by the brilliant Senator 
from Vermont. 

I am prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, if the Senator from 
Kansas is prepared to do likewise. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the call for 
the quorum be suspended at 2 p.m., 
which is the time set for the vote. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the or- 
der for the quorum call is rescinded. 

Under the previous order, the Senate 
will now proceed to vote on amendment 
No. 653. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp) 
and the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EaGLETON) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Han- 
SEN) and the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOWER) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MonptT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from California (Mr. 
Morpuy) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. MunptT) and 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 82, 
nays 11, not voting 7, as follows: 
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Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
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Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Percy 
Prouty 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Saxbe 


Schweiker Thurmond 
tt 


Tydings 
Williams, N.J. 
Williams, Del. 
Yarborough 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Ohio 


Talmadge 

NAYS—11 
Ellender 
Ervin 


Gurney 
Holland 


NOT VOTING—7 
Hansen Tower 


Eagleton Mundt 
Goldwater Murphy 


So the amendment (No. 653) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Beginning on page 4, line 24, strike all 
to and including line 6, page 5, and insert 
in Heu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 47. LIMITATIONS ON UNITED STATES 
INVOLVEMENT IN CAMBODIA.—In concert with 
the declared objectives of the President of 
the United States to avoid the involvement 
of the United States in Cambodia after 
July 1, 1970, and to expedite the withdrawal 
of American forces from Cambodia, it is 
hereby provided that unless specifically 
authorized by law hereafter enacted, no 
funds authorized or appropriated pursuant 
to this Act or any other law may be expended 
after July 1, 1970 for the purposes of—”’, 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, with re- 
gard to the amendment that has just 
been voted on, I wish to state that I was 
on my way to the floor to make a very 
brief statement. However, when I got 
here, the vote was already in progress. 

That statement would have been that 
I proposed to vote for the amendment. 
I considered the words, so far as the real 
issue and the substance and the principle 
involved, as not adding any meaning 
whatsoever to the major amendment. 

These words, to me, were not objection- 
able at all. I think that the vital matter 
here concerns the question of restraining 
at this time the power of the Commander 
in Chief, the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. HOLLAND subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I think a little review of the 
situation we are in might be appropri- 
ate at this time. 

In the first place, our situation in 
Southeast Asia began with the passage 
by Congress of the Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution. Everyone knows that. No one 
questions it. It has been admitted numer- 
ous times during this debate. 

I call attention to two facts: First, that 
every Senator voted for the passage of 
that resolution except two; and those 
two Senators have already been removed 
from the Senate by the votes of the peo- 
ple whom they most directly represented, 
the people of their States. 

I call attention also to the fact that 
numerous times we have heard talk about 
repealing the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 
Resolutions are now pending in the Sen- 
ate for that very purpose. No one has 
been able to make any progress on them. 


Allen 
Allott 
Cotton 
Eastland 


Long 
Russell 
Smith, Maine 


Dodd 
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Why? Because no one has been willing 
to jerk the rug out from under the feet 
of a President who was proceeding to act 
under general authority given him by the 
Congress of the United States by the 
passage of that resolution. 

The third point I make is that it would 
be particularly inappropriate to make 
such an effort as limiting the powers of 
the President or pulling the rug out from 
under his feet in the case of the Presi- 
dent, who does not happen to be the 
President for whom I voted. He was not 
the President when the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution was requested or when it was 
passed, He inherited a situation under 
which, when he came into office, there 
were approximately 550,000 American 
soldiers, marines, and airmen fighting in 
South Vietnam, besides others commit- 
ted in Thailand, Laos, and other nearby 
territories, and besides Navy men. 

So, Mr. President, the reason that I 
voted against this so-called “softening 
resolution”—and that is what it was, a 
softening amendment—was because even 
it proposes to limit the power of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, as the Com- 
mander in Chief of troops fighting in the 
field, to take action which he thinks will 
best protect them, and best assure their 
speedy removal from Southeast Asia 
and their speedy return to the United 
States. 

Mr. President, this softening amend- 
ment which we have just adopted is soft- 
ening in the respect that it adepts the 
word “limitation” instead of the word 
“prohibition.” In other words, we would 
seek to limit the President instead of 
prohibiting him from acting. 

That is a difference in degree, but it 
still claims for Congress the power to 
limit the President—not in the manner 
of the making of war, as so clearly stated 
yesterday afternoon by my friend, the 
Senator from Idaho, but in the method 
of the carrying on of the operations of 
the war. 

Mr. President, I am not willing, for a 
moment, to vote even for a softening or 
a modification amendment, which still 
claims for Congress the right to limit the 
power of the Commander in Chief to 
do what he deems necessary—and he 
has in his possession many more facts 
than any of us—to best protect American 
fighting men, to best assure their quick 
and safe return to the United States. 
That is one of the things in this so-called 
softening amendment which I opposed, 
because it puts on record every man who 
voted for it—and I regret that as many 
voted for it as did—as being in favor of 
the power of Congress to limit the Com- 
mander in Chief to do those tactical 
things which are necessary in his opinion 
to be done in the operation of armed 
forces in the field confronting enemy 
armed forces. 

The second thing I object to in this 
so-called modifying prolog is not a 
modification but an addition. It says that 
after July 1, 1970, no funds of the United 
States may be expended legally for any 
of the purposes in the original resolu- 
tion—and all four purposes are re- 
tained—in these words: “unless specifi- 
cally authorized by law hereinafter en- 
acted, no funds authorized or appropri- 
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ated pursuant to this act or any other 
law may be expended after July 1, 1970” 
to carry out the four objectives that were 
stated in the original amendment and 
that are still stated in the amendment, 
or modified or softened or weakened 
amendment. 

The fact is that it is not weakened in 
that particular because, as originally 
stated, it would not have prevented the 
expenditure of funds after July 1, 1970, 
but would instead have prevented the 
expenditure of funds as stated in the 
four objectives without having stated any 
specified date on which expenditures 
would be cut off. 

Mr. President, to me, it is simply un- 
thinkable that Congress can, after ma- 
ture consideration, go on record as hold- 
ing that Congress retains not just the 
power to declare war—of course, we have 
that—but the power to limit the Com- 
mander in Chief in the tactical pursuit 
of war and in his decisions which he 
deems necessary to carry on that war 
while the war is going on. 

Who would have stood here for a mo- 
ment and upheld the power of Congress to 
vote a limitation that our Armed Forces 
in Europe in World War II should not 
cross the Rhine River, and when the 
Remagen bridgehead happened to be 
open to them, that they could not speed- 
ily and at once take possession of the 
bridge, cross over, and make possible the 
capture of the Ruhr and the ultimate 
victory which followed soon after? 

Who would for a moment claim that 
Congress has the power to make any spe- 
cific limitation of use of tactics by the 
Commander in Chief and the command- 
ers in the field of the Armed Forces of 
the United States who are pursuing a 
war, either declared by Congress or, as in 
this instance, carried on by authority 
given by Congress very clearly under the 
passage of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution? 

That is just what we would be asked to 
do if we were asked to adopt this amend- 
ment, even in the amended or softened 
or weakened form, though it is not soft- 
ened and it is not weakened in all re- 
spects, as I have just indicated. 

I should like to make one more point, 
and I think it is a very clear one. The 
fourth of the objectives we are trying to 
declare against their being followed up 
by the commanding officer, by the Com- 
mander in Chief, in the event this 
amendment be adopted, is this. Iam try- 
ing to find the last version. They have so 
many versions of this so-called amend- 
ment that it is difficult to find a particu- 
lar one. But the last one does provide 
that limitation shall prevent the use of 
the Air Force above Cambodia except in 
pursuance of certain objectives which we 
have been pursuing all along but which 
have not brought on any useful results. 

I read from the last form of that 
amendment. That is after the words that 
say that no money expended as appro- 
priated by this act or any other shall 
be used for the following purposes, and 
this is purpose No. 4: 

Supporting any combat activity in the air 
above Cambodia by United States air forces, 
except for the interdiction of any supplies 
or personnel using Cambodian territory for 
attack against or access into South Vietnam. 
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The fact is that for 5 years, while 
these hiding places have been built up 
and dug into the ground by the North 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong—and 
whatever else one may say about them, 
one cannot claim that they are not good 
diggers—they have dug literally hun- 
dreds of miles of caverns and tunnels 
into which to put these supplies. Those 
supplies have been brought down, in the 
main, along the Ho Chi Minh Trail. In 
the main, the interdiction of those sup- 
plies, the effort to prevent their being 
brought down, has been pursued very 
actively by the use of our Air Force, and 
everybody knows it; but we have not 
been able to prevent the continuation 
of that flow and the vast accumulation 
in the sanctuaries. Yes, we have had 
some supplies more recently coming by 
water to the lower part of Cambodia, and 
thence across by land. But most of them 
have come to those sanctuaries along the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail. For 5 years we have 
been trying to interdict or prevent, by 
the use of our Air Force in great num- 
bers, their coming down. 

Under this resolution, it would say 
that it is quite all right to use money 
after July 1 for the interdiction of en- 
emy supplies or personnel using Cam- 
bodian territory for attack against or 
access into South Vietnam—conceivably 
for bringing down troops, materiel, or 
personnel to the sanctuaries; but it is 
not all right to use the other means of 
ground attack which the President has 
successfully used by these raids in at- 
tacking and upsetting their plans and 
capturing great amounts of materiel, in 
capturing enormous amounts of food, 
and in capturing tremendous amounts of 
ammunition. 

Mr. President, it does not make sense 
to me that Congress should be asked, 
after having given direction which we 
have not called off—nobody has had any 
success at all in an effort to repeal the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution—to call off 
the most successful kind of attack which 
the President has made in the exercise of 
his command as Commander in Chief to- 
ward meeting this problem of bringing in 
supplies from Russia and from China— 
and that is where the substantial part of 
it comes from. I do not think that anyone 
in the possession of his senses will want 
to go on record as saying, in the event 
there should be a resumption of the con- 
struction of sanctuaries and the supply- 
ing of those sanctuaries, notwithstanding 
the effort to prevent them by the use of 
our Air Force, that the President should 
be cut off in the future from doing just 
what he has done in destroying them so 
greatly and capturing vast amounts of 
guns, ammunition, and food, and that he 
should be cut off in the future from doing 
that if it became necessary in his judg- 
ment to support his Armed Forces and to 
help riot only save their lives but also get 
them out of South Vietnam and back to 
this country. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it is my 
feeling that we are being asked here to 
do something which, in the first place, is 
unconstitutional. I do not believe that 
we have any such authority to limit the 
discretion of the Commander in Chief 
in the effort he makes, based upon far 
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better information than any of us can 
have, to protect his troops and, in this 
instance, to get them back out of South 
Vietnam. I do not believe that we can 
do it constitutionally. I believe that we 
would hold ourselves up to scorn and 
ridicule by the Nation generally if we 
passed something here which, in effect, 
would say that, recognizing the fact that 
the President has struck a serious blow 
here against the enemy and has set 
back their plans for many months—no 
one yet knows for how many months— 
and has captured vast amounts of mate- 
riel, ammunition, and food, that we will 
preclude him in the future from doing 
the same thing. 

How? 

By requiring that before he can move, 
the enemy shall be signaled by the long 
pendency of legislation here in Congress 
to pass appropriation bills enabling him 
to do just that same thing again. 

It was the surprise of that effort which 
had so much to do with its success. 
Every Senator knows perfectly well that 
there were no mines which had been laid 
and we found it possible to move quickly 
over their own roads in order to get to 
their sanctuaries. 

Who can expect to have that condition 
prevail again if we signal the enemy by 
taking so many weeks or months for 
Congress to pass any legislation under 
special appropriation bills, and so forth, 
for the purpose of allowing the President 
to go in again and do the job over, if it 
must be done over—and all of us hope 
that it need never be done again; but it 
may need to be done again. 

My last point, Mr. President, is that if 
we have the power to limit the Presi- 
dent’s authority to act in this instance, 
then we are claiming to be able to do itin 
any instance where he, as Commander 
in Chief, is the one who handles tactically 
the operations of our Armed Forces in 
the field. 

I do not believe that any Senator, 
when he thinks about it fully, and thinks 
it through, will ever come to the conclu- 
sion that we in Congress should lay down 
a precedent or claim that we have done 
right in the case of a war going on, 
whether declared or undeclared as in 
this case, approved already by Congress 
in advance, that we have the right to 
limit the Commander in Chief in doing 
what he regards as necessary successful- 
ly to carry on that war and to preserve 
the lives of his men and extricate them 
from difficulties, as well as to save the 
fortunes of this country later by a dimi- 
nution of the expenditures which we are 
having to make in that war. 

Mr. President, I am one Senator who 
will never vote—will never vote—that 
Congress has the power, as to a war go- 
ing on, as to a war in operation, to limit 
the power of the Commander in Chief 
through his officers in the field as to what 
they can or cannot do. 

To do so, I think, would not only be 
unconstitutional but would also be the 
most foolish sort of philosophy for any 
of us ever to place among the laws of 
the United States. 

We cannot properly or wisely limit the 
power of the Commander in Chief to do 
what is required at the time, and do it 
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promptly, without giving all the signals 
and all the time necessary to the enemy, 
as would be the case if we passed this 
precedent in this case. 

Mr. President, I strongly oppose proj- 
ect 47 even with the so-called softening 
limitation. I hope that the Senate will 
defeat it. 

I congratulate those who are opposing 
it now. I am glad to say, for the record, 
that I am sure there are many, in addi- 
tion to the 11 who voted to reject the 
so-called softening provision, who are 
just as strongly opposed to the main 
provision in project 47 as are the 11 who 
voted as they did. 

I thank the Senator for yielding and, 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


NIXON DIRECTOR OF YOUTH AND 
STUDENTS RESIGNS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, 
because of the turmoil on the campuses 
of the United States during the past 
days I believe that I should invite the 
attention of the Senate to the state- 
ment made by Mr. Anthony J. Moffett 
in resigning as Director of the Office of 
Students and Youth in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Moffett’s statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ANTHONY J. MOFFETT 

In September, 1969, Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, James E, Allen, Jr., established an 
Office of Students and Youth. I was named 
director of that office which the Commis- 
sioner called “an advocate for youth within 
the Office of Education.” Events since then, 
and particularly within the past ten days, 
have convinced me that this advocacy func- 
tion is untenable within the Nixon Admin- 
istration. I am today resigning from my 
position. 

When the Office of Students and Youth 
was created, it appeared to offer young peo- 
ple a unique opportunity to influence both 
Federal education policy and the educational 
system as a whole. Since September a large 
number of young people—students, drop- 
outs, and others—have worked within the of- 
fice, within the system to be sure. Most of 
our attention has been focused on giving 
support to young people seeking to construc- 
tively change education. We have met with 
youth throughout the country, given tech- 
nical assistance to youth-run education pro- 
grams, placed young people on Office of Edu- 
cation committees, worked to increase stu- 
dent involvement in other education agen- 
cies, public school systems, and universities. 
Most important of all, we have sought to 
give young people and their ideas access to 
and impact on federal education policy. But 
the increasingly repressive character of this 
administration has undercut our efforts. 

The recent remarks by the President con- 
cerning student protestors were most in- 
strumental in my decision. For they con- 
firmed what thousands of students have be- 
lieved or suspected for some time: namely, 
that the President and his most trusted ad- 
visors do not view themselves as leaders of 
all of the American people; that they do not 
have the best interests of youth in mind; 
and, most tragically, that they will sanc- 
tion even the most vicious tactics against 
young people and other legitimate political 
dissenters. 

In the midst of this disastrous Adminis- 
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tration posture, the most natural ally for 
youth within the Federal government, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, has failed to play enough of a leader- 
ship role. High-ranking Department officials 
have often been more concerned with pro- 
tecting what they perceived to be the politi- 
cal interests of the President, the Secretary, 
and the Commissioner of Education, than 
with effectively serving the Department’s 
constituents—the young people of America. 
But our staff has been generally satisfied 
with the Secretary and Commissioner. 

As recently as March 31, 1970, the Presi- 
dent, in a memorandum for heads of exec- 
utive departments and agencies stated: 

“How well we communicate with youth 
and seek the advantage of their abilities will 
influence our effectiveness in meeting our 
responsibilities.” 

Through his irresponsible statements of 
the past week—the labeling of student pro- 
testors as “bums,” the attempt to blame the 
Kent St. tragedy on violent dissent—the 
President has exposed the above statement 
as mere rhetoric. He has demonstrated that 
he does not understand young people, and 
that he does not wish to communicate with 
them. And students across the country are 
saying “enough, enough” to his short-sighted 
policies. I support their non-violent protest 
and can no longer continue to serve in an 
Administration which seeks to discredit it. 


RESULTS OF THE CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY OPERATION 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I submit 
for the information of the Senate a sum- 
mary of the results of the Cambodian 
sanctuary operations as of 8 a.m. May 
25, 1970, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Total operations 


Individual weapons.. 
Crew served weapons- 
Bunkers/structures destroyed 


Machinegun rounds. à 

Rifle rounds. +293, 710 

Tota! small arms ammuni- 
tion (machinegun and 
rifle rounds). 


+382, 280 


Grenades 
Mines_.___- 
Satchel charge. 
Miscellaneous explosives (pounds). . 
Anti-aircraft rounds. 
Mortar rounds__.._ 
Large rocket rounds 
Smaller rocket roun 
ecoilless rifle rounds. 
Rice (pounds) __ 
Man months.. 


1 Unchanged. 
2 Field adjustments. 


THE FRAMINGHAM STUDY OF 
HEART DISEASE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
each of us is well aware of the fact that 
heart disease and related diseases of the 
circulatory system exact an enormous 
toll of death and disability in our coun- 
try. 
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Research into the causes of heart dis- 
ease, as well as into ways of predicting 
and hopefully avoiding the crippling ef- 
fects of myocardial infarction, has heen 
under way for many years. Much has 
been learned. Much more needs to be 
known. 

Perhaps the best known effort to un- 
cover the mysteries of heart disease is 
the now 20-year-old Framingham Study, 
which is funded by the Federal Govern- 
ment at the National Institutes of 
Health. Since the program’s inception 
in 1948 more than 5,000 randomly select- 
ed individuals from Framingham, Mass., 
have been closely studied. Even those 
who have moved away are evaluated in 
biennial examinations. 

The results of this study are impres- 
sive. For example— 

First, it has been possible to develop 
a profile of coronary proneness. 

Second, it has been shown that blood 
pressure and blood lipids are the most 
potent factors in coronary heart dis- 
ease; and that blood pressure is central 
in the prediction of strokes. 

Third, it has been demonstrated that 
cigarette smoking is related to heart dis- 
ease. 

Mr. President, while much still needs 
to be accomplished in terms of the gen- 
eration of new knowledge and the trans- 
lation of that knowledge into improved 
patient care for the victim of a heart 
attack, the Framingham Study is being 
phased out. It is clear to me that this 
is the kind of false economy that the 
Nation can ill afford. The details of the 
accomplishments of this fine program 
and of its current dilemma are excel- 
lently described in an article published 
in Medical World News of March 27, 
1970. I commend it to all Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled “Packing Up 20-Year 
Study of Heart Ills,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PACKING Up 20-Yzar Srupy or HEART ILLS 

(Framingham project enters final stage 
with clinicians still hoping jor extension.) 

The tall, slim blonde was shopping with 
her daughter at DeMarini’s food store on 
Union Avenue in Framingham, Mass., a gray 
factory town surrounded by pleasant suburbs 
some 21 miles from Boston, “Yes, I know a 
woman in the heart program,” she said. “Her 
brother and his wife are in it, too. The 
brother and his wife have moved to Califor- 
nia, but they come back every two years to 
take the exam. They won't be happy to learn 
the program is winding up.” 

Grizzled, beak-nosed Louis DeMarini scoffs 
as he makes change behind the newspaper 
counter. “I haven't been to a doctor in 38 
years. It’s like a car; when something's 
wrong, you take it to get fixed.” 

“But this program is supposed to help 
prevent trouble,” says the blonde woman, “I 
wish they could have discovered enough to 
have saved my father. He died of a heart 
condition.” 

“I don't worry about that,” quips DeMa- 
rini. “My wife says I'm heartless.” 

At the lunch counter in a Woolworth’s 
store on Concord Street, the waitress has 
stronger feelings. “People ought to protest 
against stopping the program,” she says. A 
woman customer—a nurse at Leonard Morse 
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Hospital in the nearby town of Natick—nods 
approval. So would a lot of scientists around 
the country. 

Not everybody in Framingham knows that 
& study of coronary heart disease has been 
conducted in the town for the past 20 years. 
The population, then 28,000, has more than 
doubled, and there are many newcomers. But 
the older residents and their children, who 
do know the study, are distressed that the 
National Heart and Lung Institute, which 
has financed the project to the tune of $330,- 
000 a year, has decided to virtually discon- 
tinue it at the end of June, providing only 
limited funds for phase-out operations over 
another year or so. 

The Framingham project has become a 
classic of medicine whose findings and meth- 
ods are now part of the curriculums of nearly 
all U.S. medical schools. Sitting in his clut- 
tered office at the study's headquarters in an 
old three-story frame building, the 46-year- 
old director, Dr. William B. Kannel, who 
joined the staff shortly after the project 
started, points to some of the achievements 
of the past 20 years. 

“This study elucidated the precursors of 
coronary heart disease. A portrait of the 
highly vulnerable person has emerged, and a 
profile of coronary proneness has been devel- 
oped. Using only a limited number of per- 
sonal traits, which are easily determined 
with ordinary office procedures and a few 
simple lab tests, it’s been possible to esti- 
mate the probability of a heart attack to as 
much as a 30-fold range of risk. This doesn’t 
mean that you can tell which individual will 
suffer an attack and at what date, but group 
probability can be determined.” 

Dr. Kannel notes that the predictive value 
of the Framingham study has been con- 
firmed in tthe pooling project of the American 
Heart Association, which involves six all-male 
population studies in different cities. And 
similar results have been obtained in investi- 
gations in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Yugoslavia, 
and Israel. 

The Heart Disease Epidemiology Study, as 
the Framingham program is officially titled, 
traces its origin to 1948, a time when there 
was considerable controversy and uncertainty 
about the relation to heart disease of choles- 
terol, hypertension, obesity, physical activity, 
and other factors. The Public Health Service 
that year assembled a committee of cardi- 
ologists and other experts to develop a series 
of working hypotheses—educated cardiologic 
guesses—based on observations of persons 
who already had developed disease. These ob- 
servations had never been scientifically tested 
or expressed in quantitative terms. 

Why Framingham? Because it had a sta- 
ble population small enough to make obser- 
vation of the study group convenient, yet 
socioeconomically and ethnically representa- 
tive enough—or thought to be so at the 
time—to make the findings widely applicable. 
(Apparently no one paid much attention to 
the fact that Framingham had a very small 
Negro population—eventually there were only 
six blacks in the study.) Two other advan- 
tages were a single general hospital, making 
surveillance easy, and proximity to a large 
medical center in Boston. 

“Another reason,” recalls Raymond J. Cal- 
lahan, the silver-haired editor in chief of the 
Framingham News, the town's daily paper, 
“was that Framingham had been conditioned 
to health studies. We had here from 1916 to 
1923 a study called the Community*Health 
and Tuberculosis Demonstration. That study 
established yardsticks for the prevention 
and treatment of TB and helped reduce the 
incidence of the disease and mortality.” 

By the time the first examinations began 
in October 1949, the newly created National 
Heart Institute had become the study spon- 
sor. The following March, Dr. Thomas R. 
Dawber, then chief of medicine at the Bos- 
ton PHS hospital, became the project's first 
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director. He remained for 16 years, leaving to 
become associate professor of medicine at 
Boston University, while continuing as a con- 
sultant to the study. 

Out of about 10,000 residents between the 
ages of 30 and 60, a group of 5,127 was ran- 
domly selected, about evenly divided between 
men and women. Some 900 have since died; 
only 2% of survivors have been lost to fol- 
low-up. “Those who have moved away come 
back for the biennial exam from Florida, the 
Midwest—tfrom all over the map,” says Lorna 
P. Lyell, a program assistant who has been 
with the study from the outset. 

The study staff includes four full-time and 
two part-time physicians and two nurses, 
plus some administrative personnel. Each 
patient receives an unusually thorough ex- 
amination at the program's heart clinic 
located on the ground floor of the 227-bed 
Framingham Union Hospital, which is affil- 
iated with Boston University School of Medi- 
cine. The clinic sees about 60 patients a week. 

What has more than 20 years of exams 
and checkups shown? Well, for one thing, 
this is one of the few heart studies that 
includes women, and a major finding is a 
distinct difference in vulnerability between 
the sexes. In the first ten years, one in every 
ten men developed clinical symptoms, but 
only one in every 20 women. Years of follow- 
up have revealed that men and women get 
angina at about the same rate, but that 
women lag behind men considerably in myo- 
cardial infarctions and death from heart dis- 
ease. An incidence of infarction comparable 
to that in men occurred in women only about 
20 years later. 

Blood pressure and blood lipids have 
proved to be the most potent factors in 
coronary heart disease, according to director 
Kannel, and blood pressure is even more 
crucial in stroke. The risk has been found 
to be directly proportionate to the blood 
pressure level; contrary to prevailing medical 
belief, the systolic pressure is no less a 
determinant than the diastolic. The risk is 
also directly proportional, with certain excep- 
tions, to the level of the various lipids. The 
average cholesterol level of those who got 
a heart attack in the first 16 years was 242 
mg% when they entered the study, while 
the average of those who didn’t was 220 
mg%. Besides cholesterol, the lipids studied 
at Framingham were tryglyceride, phospho- 
lipid, cholesterol rich beta-lipoprotein, pre- 
beta-lipoprotein, which is rich in triglyceride, 
and alpha-lipoprotein, rich in phospholipids. 
Lipid levels and heart disease are highly cor- 
related and none of the substances have 
proved superior to the others in predictive 
value, according to Dr, Kannel. However, 
former director Dawber says that “in prac- 
tice, you learn as much from the cholesterol 
level as from all the rest of them put to- 
gether.” 

Women are a bit of an exception in regard 
to cholesterol, too. The study has found that 
in women over 50, a rising cholesterol level 
is not associated with increased risk. And 
among that array of generally menacing lip- 
ids, alpha-lipoprotein seems to be something 
of a maverick. It has been found that while 
the beta- and pre-beta-lipoproteins go up 
in heart-attack cases, the alpha-lipoprotein 
appears to be lower, according to Dr. William 
P. Castelli, chief of the study's laboratory. 
This suggests that alpha-lipoprotein may 
have a protective effect, but that proposition 
requires more study. 

A high lipid level by itself means only a 
modest increase in risk, notes Dr. Kannel. 
But add hypertension, and the risk shoots up. 
“The so-called normal levels of blood pressure 
and cholesterol are in fact arbitrary and it 
has not proved possible to define critical 
values,” he points out. “What our study has 
found is that any increase in blood pressure 
or cholesterol levels increases risk. The ab- 
normalities predisposing to coronary heart 
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disease are more a matter of degree than of 
kind, and it isn't possible to determine where 
normality ends and the abnormal begins.” 

As for the clinical implications says former 
director Dawber, “I would deduce from our 
data that physicians should treat levels of 
blood pressure that aren’t considered 
hypertension in order to help prevent heart 
disease. One problem is that many doctors 
feel the hazards of therapy outweigh those 
of not treating borderline cases, but they 
ought to consider this question more 
carefully.” 

Other factors contribute in varying degrees 
to the natural history of heart disease. 
Obesity—related to higher blood-pressure 
and cholesterol levels—increases the cardiac 
work load and thus makes death from 
coronary heart disease more likely. Diabetes 
increases the danger of coronary events, par- 
ticularly fatal ones. Physical inactivity was 
found to boost the risk of fatal but not of 
nonfatal attacks. 

Unsurprisingly, the study has demonstrated 
that cigarette smoking—but not cigar or 
pipe smoking—is substantially related to 
coronary heart disease. Cigarettes are par- 
ticularly linked to fatal attacks and, 
especially in men, to sudden and unexpected 
death. The effect is directly related to the 
number of cigarettes smoked each day, but 
not to the number of years a person has 
smoked. And contrary to what one might 
expect, the danger seems to be completely 
reversible—kicking the habit reduces the 
risk to the level of those who never smoked. 

Dr. Kannel observes that in the Framing- 
ham study population, only about 60% of 
those who suffered coronary attacks reached 
the hospital. “The reason for this is that in 
this town where even suspicion of an attack 
is cause for hospitalization, one in five 
myocardial infarctions went unrecognized. 
And in one of five cases, death was the first 
clinical symptom. This has pointed up the 
need for a preventive approach. Our study 
indicates that improved management of 
symptomatic cases by itself can’t substan- 
tially reduce coronary mortality. But I believe 
the day is approaching when a myocardial 
infarction in a patient under periodic medi- 
cal surveillance will be regarded as a medical 
failure.” 

Part of the program's fallout has been new 
information on stroke. Sixteen years of fol- 
lowup have provided 153 documented cases 
of stroke. In contrast to heart disease, women 
appear to be as vulnerable as men; 75 of the 
victims have been women and 78 men. 
Athero-thrombotic brain infarction (ABI) 
accounted for 65% of the episodes, intra- 
cranial hemorrhages for 20%, and cerebral 
embolism for 15%. 

“We don’t think stroke is an inevitable 
consequence of aging,” says Dr. Kannel. “The 
most potent contributor to stroke in general 
and to ABI in particular is hypertension, in- 
cluding the asymptomatic kind. The key to 
the prevention of cerebrovascular accidents 
would appear to be early detection and con- 
trol of hypertension.” 

The findings and implications of Framing- 
ham’s human “test tube” have added a new 
dimension to the practice of medicine in the 
town, and none regret more than the local 
doctors that the study’s heartbeat is being 
reduced to a flutter. Internist and cardiolo- 
gist Donald E. Love, who has about 200 cur- 
rent patients in the program, puts it this 
way: “The intensive evaluation given the 
people in the study affords not only early de- 
tection of disease, but provides their physi- 
cians with a background of information that 
wouldn’t ordinarily be available till the pa- 
tient developed symp’ tyd 

Dr. Love cites a recent experience with 4 
man who came to him complaining of pain 
in his left chest. After examining and talk- 
ing to him, the doctor’s general impression 
was that the pain was due to the pressures 
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and tensions in the man’s life—he was 8 
fireman. But on doing a chest x-ray, Dr. Love 
found that the patient’s pulmonary artery 
appeared unusually prominent, “I asked my- 
self: Is this truly the pulmonary artery or 
is it an embolism, or hypertension and di- 
lation, or a lymph node that might be malig- 
nant, or even tuberculosis?” Dr. Love con- 
sulted the films taken of the patient’s chest 
by the heart program. These showed that the 
prominence of the artery was present over 
the years when the patient was asympto- 
matic. The cardiologist concluded that his 
original impression was the correct diagnosis. 

The thorough biennial examinations have 
also uncovered conditions unrelated to heart 
disease. Peter W. Ablondi, a retired executive 


recalls that when he and his wife took their 
second exam, the staff doctor found that his 
wife needed an emergency appendectomy, & 
diagnosis confirmed by other physicians. She 
was immediately operated on. “All of us are 
grateful to the people who had the initiative 
to start this program,” says Ablondi, a trim, 
vigorous 69-year-old whose civic post is 
roughly equivalent to mayor. “I hope the pro- 
gram continues, not only for the benefit of 
the people of Framingham but of humanity.” 

Why then is the study being folded? A lot 
of people want to know. In the past few 
months, the National Heart and Lung Insti- 
tute has received many queries and protests, 
among them letters from Sens. Edward M. 
Kennedy and Edward W. Brooke of Massa- 
chusetts, Rep. Harold D. Donohue, who rep- 
resents the district that includes Framing- 
ham, and eminent medical men. 

The institute’s director, Theodore Cooper, 
concedes that under the original plan, the 
study was to last until 1972, but explains that 
after reviewing the project, his institute and 
the NIH decided that “an additional round 
of examinations would mot provide appreci- 
able new information about heart disease.” 
Dr. Cooper adds that questions of finance 
were not the deciding factor. “We've been 
discussing the phase-out for the past three 
years. It was not forced by budgetary con- 
straints. If we had all the money we needed, 
I'd still make the same decision. We must 
now get on to other epidemiologic studies in 
other populations, applying what we've 
learned in Framingham.” 

But Dr. Jeremiah Stamler, executive di- 
rector of the Chicago Health Research 
Foundation, comments: “The 
study was a feather in the government's cap 
for 20 years. It has made highly significant 
contributions to our understanding of coro- 
nary artery disease and has the potential to 
make many more, It is a mistake to close the 
study, rationally inexplicable. There is a 
great deal that we can still learn from the 
Framingham study, particularly about 
strokes and peripheral vascular disease. And 
other problems such as bronchopulmonary 
disease and cancer could be profitably 
studied in this population.” 

Under the phase-out, which starts in July, 
the present staff of 21 will be pared to five. 
Besides tying together loose statistical ends 
for computer analysis in Washington, the 
skeleton staff, including director Kannel and 
one other physician, will maintain a mortal- 
ity surveillance and confirm diagnoses in new 
cases of heart disease. But there will be no 
further examinations of the study popula- 
tion. 


Dr. Kannel is unhappy about this early 
closing, although he warns that he may not 
be objective because he has a vested inter- 
est—“but so has the other side.” Both he 
and former director Dawber believe that 
ideally the study should continue until there 
are no more survivors. Dr. Dawber plans to 
seek private funds if Boston University’s 
efforts to obtain an NIH grant fail. 
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“The data already collected constitute a SURVEY OF MAY 18-19, 1970.—FOLLOWING ARE THE RESULTS 


gold mine of information that could be ex- 
ploited for the next ten years," comments 
Dr. Kannel. “We get requests for reprints and 
lectures from all over, most of them from 
doctors in private practice. They want the 
knowledge to help prevent disease and early 
death. 

“If the program could be continued the 
approach could be expanded into other 
areas—stroke, for example—about which we 
already have considerable but still insuffi- 
cient data. We here could study the various 
diseases of aging—senile dementia, ostepo- 
rosis, arthritic disorders, cataracts, impaired 
hearing. To start such studies from scratch 
would be prohibitively expensive, and it 
would take years to get results.” 


A STALE SURVEY 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Wash- 
ington Post ran a “Harris Survey” this 
morning that purports to show that the 
President is in trouble with the people on 
the issue of Cambodia. 

It is not until we get down to the very 
last paragraph that we learn that the 
poll was taken between May 8 and May 
10—15 to 17 days ago. 

Nor are we ever told that a substantial 
part of the polling must have been done 
before the President’s press conference 
of Friday night, May 8. 

It is evident that even the Post must 
have had some doubts about the worth 
of the poll, or else they would not have 
waited this long to release it. 

Mr. President, I question in this case 
whether the Post seeks to inform the peo- 
ple or mislead them. 

Later polls, including one by the Post’s 
sister publication, Newsweek, show the 
President having substantially more gen- 
eral support and with less opposition. 

A survey taken May 18-19 for the Re- 
publican National Committee showed 53 
percent of Americans approve the Presi- 
dent’s decision on Cambodia, while 32 
percent disapprove. The same poll 
showed that 59 percent like the way the 
President is doing his job, while only 26 
percent do not. 

The Atlanta Journal-Constitution in 
Atlanta, Ga., showed an overwhelming 
83 percent, out of 4,552 persons who 
responded to a poll, approving the Presi- 
dent’s action. 

Mr. President, I find it strange, indeed, 
that the Post would release a poll that 
is more than 2 weeks old at a time when 
the action in Cambodia is being acknowl- 
edged as a striking military success. 

And when almost no doubts are being 
expressed about the President’s declara- 
tion that American soldiers will be 
brought out of Cambodia by July 1. 

Could it be the Post is attempting to 
rally new support to the Cooper-Church 
amendment at a time when support for 
it is flagging? 

I suppose we will never know the an- 
swer, but it is obvious that the Post has 
taken another giant step in widening 
its credibility gap with its readers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the sur- 
vey be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the survey 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OF 1,053 INTERVIEWS TAKEN BY TELEPHONE ON MAY 18- 
19, 503 RESPONDENTS WERE MALE, AND 550 WERE FEMALE 


Total Male Female 


1, “Do you approve or 
disapprove of the way 
Richard Nixon is 
handling his job as 
President?”’— 

Approve. ._- 
Disapprove.. 
Don’t know.. An 

2. “Do you think persons 
18-21 years of age 
should be permitted 
to vote in national 
elections?" — 

Should be permitted_ 
Should not be 


Don’t know 
. “Colleges and 

Universities have 
been active in protests 
against the President's 
Cambodia decision. 
Haye you seen, 
heard, or read about 
these student 
protests?’’— 

Have seen, heard, 

or read 
Have not seen, 
heard, or read... 
. Asked of respondents 

who have seen, heard, 
or read about pro- 
testors. “Do you 
sprouse or disapprove 
of these student 
protestors?’’— 


. “President Nixon has 
decided to assist 
South Vietnam with 
American support in 
actions against North 
Vietnamese Commun- 
ist forces in Cam- 
bodia. Do you approve 
or ciseppive of this 
decision?" — 

Approve........... 
Disapprove.. aa 
Don't know 

. “Some colleges and 
universities have 
closed down as a 
result of student 

rotests over the war 
n Vietnam. Do you 
spans or disapprove 
of closing down col- 
leges and universities 
for this reason?” 
Approve 
Disapprove... -== 
Don'tknow:...--.=a 

. Several thousand stu- 
dents conducted a 
demonstration in 
Washington on May 9 
against the President's 
Vietnam policies: Do 
you approve or dis- 
approve with this 
Washington demon- 
stration 

Approve. _......... 
Disapprove 
Don't know. 

. Do you approve or dis- 
approve with calling 
in the National Guard 
in situations where 
student protestors 
cannot be handled by 
college authorities? 

Approve 
Disapprove 
Don't know 

. Some people have pro- 
posed that colleges 
and universities 
should close down for 
2 weeks next fall so 
that students can 
campaign for peace 
candidates in the 
election, Do you 
approve or disapprove 
with this proposal? 


prove 
Don't know. 
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Total Male Female 


10. Some coon have pro- 
posed that colleges 
and universities close 
down for 2 weeks 
next fall to encourage 
students to go out and 
campaign for candi- 
dates of their own 
choice in the elec- 
tions. Do you agree or 
disagree with this 
proposal? 

Approve... 
Disapprove. 
Don't know 


THE BIG THICKET’S COLORFUL 
BEAUTY AND HISTORY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Big Thicket of southeast Texas is 
a remarkable and wonderful area which 
inspires writers and photographers. 

The Big Thicket is thick with tall trees 
and legends, colorful beauty, and history. 
Many books, articles, and photographic 
essays have been inspired by the Big 
Thicket. 

The scheduling of hearings on my bill 
(S. 4) to establish a 100,000 acre Big 
Thicket National Park, is a great step 
toward the ultimate realization of pre- 
serving the Big Thicket. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Briere) chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Parks and Recreation 
of the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, will conduct field hearings on 
my bill on Friday and Saturday, June 
12 and 13, 1970. This will be a great op- 
portunity for those who know the Big 
Thicket to explain the necessity for its 
preservation. 

An example of the articles inspired by 
the Big Thicket appeared in the Sun- 
day, May 17, 1970, issue of Tempo mag- 
azine. The article, written by Prof. 
Francis Abernethy, of Stephen F. Austin 
University, is on page 24. It is accom- 
panied by many beautiful pictures which 
cannot be reproduced. However, the 
words paint a beautiful picture of the 
Big Thicket. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE LAND Is As TOUGH AS Irs PEOPLE, BUT 
PROGRESS AND POPULATION EXPLOSION ARE 
THREATENING To DESTROY THE PEACE AND 
PURITY OF THE Bic THICKET 

(By Francis Edward Abernethy) 

It is not hard in Southeast Texas, where 
everybody is an “expert” on the Big Thicket, 
to get an argument about where it is. Some 
historians look back to the early explorers’ 
descriptions of East Texas and cite the orig- 
inal Thicket as that area of climax forest 
that lay between the Camino Real on the 
north, the Sabine River on the east, the 
coastal prairies on the south, and the Brazos 
River on the west. No one doubts that this 
was a great forest, but the early Texas set- 
tlers that took over this area soon tamed it 
to the cow and the plow and never called all 
of it the Big Thicket. 

An East Texas biologist decided that tree 
and soil types were the means of defining the 
boundaries of the Big Thicket, and he ended 
up stretching it as far northeast as Jasper 
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and as far west as Conroe. His speculations 
disregarded the fact that all female collies 
aren't called Lassie and that things that look 
alike don't always have the same name. 
Various chambers of commerce and dollar- 
eyed promoters of the tourist trade have 
stretched the boundaries of the Thicket so 
that it has thinly covered about every county 
in East Texas. 

Just as a man names his own children, so 
does a group of people decide on the name 
for their town, county, and area. Those people 
who settled in and around the Thicket de- 
cided what and where it was and named it 
more than 100 years ago. Their offspring still 
define it the same way, even though they 
can see that the landscape has changed, and 
I'll take their word for it. 

The big thicket is about 40 miles long and 
20 miles across at its widest. It is flat land, 
gray clay and sand, that is a part of the Pine 
Island Bayou drainage system. It begins in 
the southern parts of Polk and Tyler Coun- 
ties where the creeks flow out of the red dirt 
hills. It ends in the south below Sour Lake 
where the dense woods thin out in stands 
of pine and in the rice farms of the coastal 
prairie. The eastern and western boundaries 
were easier to define in the old days before 
the loggers got hold of it; but east of Cypress 
Creek the elevation is higher, the land is 
sandy, and there used to be great climax 
stands of yellow pine, five and six feet in 
diameter. The western boundary of the 
Thicket was marked by big open pine stands 
along the spoil banks of the Trinity River and 
by Batson Prairie on the southwest. 

The Big Thicket has been pretty well cut 
over at one time or another, but the land 
is as tough as its people, and you can’t knock 
it down so that it won't get up again. The 
Thicket in its best places is still thick. The 
pin oaks and water oaks and sweet gum trees 
grow tall and rank, straining to get up out 
of the underbrush and into the light and the 
air above. Laurel bushes and yaupon bunch 
together in the forest’s middle world. The 
magnolia’s dark green squats among its 
taller neighbors. A mayhaw patch, two or 
three acres around, blooms dainty white in 
early March and drops its fruit in the water 
of the late April creek rises. Chinquapin 
trees so big that you can’t reach around them 
sit on islands that swell above the surround- 
ing flats, and sweet bays spotted with their 
rich white blossoms stand hip-deep in 
flooded ponds and baygalls. Cypress trees 
edge the creek banks and poke their knees 
up through the old slough beds. Palmetto 
higher than your head rattles in the wind. 
And tying everything together are the vines: 
Rattan, smilax, ty-vine, poison ivy, saw 
briars, muscadine, and grape vines at every 
level. 

When you drive the pavement through the 
Thicket, all you can see is this forbidding 
wall of trees and vines. The beauty of the 
Big Thicket is for the walker, not for the 
motorist. He must walk to the sphagnum 
bogs or the small meadows where the pitcher 
plants and the sundews grow. The dainty 
orchids and violets are for those who are 
willing to stop and kneel for a long and 
philosophical look. And the beauty of the 
fern is reserved for the contemplation of the 
naturalist who accepts briars, mud, and 
mosquitoes as a natural and even desirable 
part of the forest’s world. 

You can get a pretty good picture of the 
Thicket in Hardin County. Northeast of Sour 
Lake, there is a dirt road that goes by Cecil 
Overstreet’s place. The road itself is not 
much higher than the surrounding land, and 
if there has been much rain it will be under 
water in several places. The road bed itself 
is good, though, and you probably won’t get 
stuck if your car doesn’t drown out. 

The road bed is sand and after a light night 
rain carries the signs of the animals that live 
in the thick world beyond the road’s shoul- 
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ders. Raccoons, bobcats, and ‘possums stroll 
nightly along the road and fish the crawfish 
and tadpoles out of the shallow ditches at 
the road’s edge. Armadillos and razorbacks 
root along the shoulders, and cat squirrels as 
nervous as a Democrat on election day hop 
across the road in two jumps just to get to 
the other side. The cotton-mouthed moc- 
casin makes a broad track in the sand as he 
slowly weaves across the road to a new hunt- 
ing ground; the blue racer glides straightly 
and narrowly over, almost on the tips of his 
ribs. If you are in luck, you might see the 
long cross-toed track of the black bear, who 
used to be the king of these woods, or the 
round pads of the panther, who occasionally 
shows up to give the Thicket people a worthy 
topic of conversation for a few months. And 
the does and the fawns and the big splay- 
footed bucks parade up and down this road, 
like all the rest of the animals, as if it were 
Main Street on a Saturday afternoon. 

Sapp’s graveyard is about 30 feet off the 
road on the right. There are no markers to 
designate the exact spot, but this is where 
Mr. Sapp buried two men whom he had hired 
to kill his wife. He didn’t bury one of them 
deep enough, however, and the hogs rooted 
him up, an unhappy circumstance which 
eventually led to the imprisonment of Mr. 
Sapp. Further to the east in Cecil Over- 
street’s part of the Thicket is Magness Bay- 
gall, the site of another picturesque piece 
of Thicket history. The Magnesses earned 
a bad reputation by entertaining guests who 
left their house penniless and sometimes not 
at all. The trails that led off the road to the 
stills that were an important part of the 
Thicket’s economy during Prohibition and 
the '30s are now grown over, and the only 
souvenirs of this part of the Thicket’s cul- 
tural history are a few old copper kettles 
stuck away in barns. 

This road goes on for three or four more 
miles, crosses Boggy Creek, grows bigger and 
gets paved, and before you know it you are 
out of the Thicket and in sandy, well-drained 
land that is covered with pine. 

The history of the Big Thicket goes back 
to the time when it was covered with water. 
In the last 60 million years, “recent times” 
according to geologists, the Gulf shoreline 
of Southeast Texas submerged and emerged 
time after time, affected during the Pleisto- 
cene a million years ago by periodic glacia- 
tions to the north. The shoreline that con- 
tained the Thicket rose above the waters of 
the Gulf during the Ice Age, and was built 
up by silt washed down and deposited by 
some ancestral Trinity River. The woods of 
the Thicket grew and 10 thousand years ago 
the Thicket dwellers included mastodons, 
elephants, the American horse, Taylor’s bi- 
son, camels, tapirs, giant sloths, beavers, and 
armadillos. Preying on these animals were 
the saber-toothed tiger and the dire wolf. 
Their day ended around 8,000 years ago, and 
some early man might have helped them 
scatter their bones through the Thicket area. 

There is not much left in the Thicket to 
tell us who the first men were who hunted 
these woods. There were hunters in East 
Texas at least 10,000 years ago who left 
their spearheads in the remains of sloths 
and mastodons and other now-extinct an- 
imals, but so far nothing has been found 
to show that these early Americans roamed 
or settled in the Thicket. 

Three groups of Indians are historical- 
ly associated with the early history of 
the Thicket. They are the Atakapans, the 
Caddos, and the Alabama-Coushatta. In the 
historical beginning, only the Caddo and 
the Atakapan moved through the Thicket 
with any regularity. Other tribes from as 
far away as Oklahoma, Colorado, and 
Kansas made periodic hunting trips into the 
Thicket for bear meat, skins, and tallow: 
and Tonkawas, Lipans and Wichitas met in 
peace at the medicinal spring around pres- 
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sent-day Sour Lake. But primarily the 
Thicket was the meathouse of the mound- 
building Caddos, who occupied the fertile 
rolling hills to the north, and the cannibalis- 
tic Atakapans, who bounded the Thicket on 
the Gulf Coast and on the Trinity bottoms. 
Then at the end of the 18th century, the 
Alabama and Coushatta began to settle on 
the northern and western fringe of the 
Thicket, and the woods became theirs. 

The Indians didn’t own the land. They 
just used it, and they used it as naturally as 
they used the air that they breathed. They 
were as much a part of the environment as 
it was of them, and legal individual owner- 
ship was alien to their culture. 

The first man to lay a personal claim 
to the Thicket was Lorenzo de Zavalla, whose 
1829 Spanish land grant included the Big 
Thicket. No Spaniards came, however, and 
the first settlers to move into the Thicket 
area were white Anglo-Saxon Protestants 
who began moving into Southeast Texas in 
the 1830s. 

The first settlers stopped on the eastern 
edge of the Thicket, but soon the Thicket 
itself was spotted here and there with log 
cabins and with people who lived off the 
land as naturally as their Indian neighbors. 
These are the people who are still there, in 
blood and genes if not in the flesh. 

The Big Thicket was settled by people of 
such strength and independence of spirit that 
only the wilderness and the Adventures of 
those woods suited their dispositions. These 
were the warriors and hunters that could 
always be found on the frontiers, unwilling 
to slow down or to wait for the socializing 
influence of the masses or to be hemmed in 
by another group’s rules and conventions. 
So they settled in the heart of the Thicket 
and hunted the buck and the bear, raised 
some corn and sweet potatoes and ribbon 
cane, and were set apart from the nervous 
expansion that the outside gloried in. The 
generations that followed were as rugged and 
independent as the Big Thicket itself. 

Take Warren Collins, for instance, who 
brought his family to the Thicket from Mis- 
sissippi in 1852 and became one of its leg- 
endary characters. Collins was a short, square- 
set, hammer-fisted sort of man who fought 
anything that had the gall to cross him. He 
had come to the Thicket because it promised 
independence, and he wanted no part of the 
political foolishness of the Civil War. Many 
of his clan agreed with him, and they fol- 
lowed him to his hideout in the canebrakes 
of Bad Luck Creek. All attempts to conscript 
the Thicket Jayhawkers failed, so in the 
spring of 1865 Captain James Kaiser of Gal- 
veston ringed their woods with soldiers and 
set fire to it. Before the flames died out, 
3,000 acres had been burned and two Jay- 
hawkers killed. The rest escaped and the 
maneuver was so abortive that the Jay- 
hawkers were allowed to spend the rest of 
the war undisturbed. Warren Collins had 
made his point. 

And then there was Gus Hooks, who was 
the fastest man in the Big Thicket. He out- 
ran contenders who came from all over the 
country to challenge him, and he usually 
finished the race running backwards. He 
outran horses and ran down deer. He raised 
bees, capturing them in the wild and run- 
ning behind them and herding them like 
you would herd cattle. He was also famous 
for his moonshine and for his two houses 
and two wives, just around the bend in 
the road from each other. 

Gus was of the Hardin County political 
faction that wanted to move the courthouse 
from Old Hardin to Kountze, near the rail- 
road tracks. So when the citizens saw the 
Old Hardin courthouse going up in flames 
and a man leaving it with more than com- 
mon speed, they naturally assumed that 
Gus was the culprit. A six-mile horse race 
later, the Hardin posse found Gus asleep 
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in his own bed and wondering about peo- 
ple who would come visiting at that hour. 
Gus has been memorialized with a frieze in 
the Kountze library. 

The history of the Big Thicket was made 
and written by characters of legendary pro- 
portions, by the Hookses and Overstreets and 
Brackens and Lloyds, Thicket hunters and 
fighters whose exploits still are discussed 
around campfires. The seed those old set- 
tlers planted was rich, and the stock they 
established is still strong. The Big Thicket 
is as much the spirit of these people as it 
is a matter of geography. 

The Thicket is having its problems. Peo- 
ple are spreading out of Houston and the 
coastal industrial population centers like 
seed ticks, and every one of them is looking 
for a little fresh air to breathe and a piece of 
ground that hasn’t been paved over. Several 
wet years would cool their desire to live in 
the heart of the Thicket, but the cities’ 
overfiow will have to move out and build 
wherever they can get land, and the land 
development companies are a present threat 
to the Thicket. 

The last time I drove up to Saratoga to 
see Lance Rosier—who until his death last 
March was the Thicket’s official guide—tI 
passed through several hundred acres of rice 
land that had been cleared out of the 
Thicket. If allotment controls were ever eased 
and there were a big market for rice, I am 
afraid that we would lose a lot more of the 
Thicket, because its flatness and its soils are 
ideal for rice farming. 

Iam not as worried about the lumber com- 
panies as some conservationists are. The 
Thicket has pretty well recovered from the 
indiscriminate cutting that was practiced be- 
tween the 1880s and the 1930s, and lumber 
companies gained some wisdom when they 
looked back on their 50-year rape of the land. 
They are still guilty of destroying woods areas 
that never can return to their former state, 
but the Thicket can stand some controlled 
cutting and stay stick. For the past 30 years, 
lumber companies, timber growers, and hunt- 
ing clubs have been the allies of conserva- 
tionists, holding the land for its game and 
timber. But the lumber companies still are 
@ threat to the purity of the Thicket, and 
some areas should be put beyond their reach. 

How to save what we have is the present 
problem, The Texas state parks system has 
vastly improved over the past 10 years, but I 
haven't seen any great interest on their part 
in preserving the Thicket. And I’m not sure 
that I would like to see them get hold of it. 
The Thicket also seems to be ‘way down on 
the list in its possibilities as a national park, 
in spite of the great work Ralph Yarborough 
has done. The real Big Thicket is not an ideal 
place for family camping and Sunday pic- 
nics, and I imagine that the parks people 
have noticed this. 

The Big Thicket most certainly is the ideal 
place for the naturalist of all degrees, from 
Sunday afternoon bird-watcher to profes- 
sional biologist, and my hope is that a very 
large expanse of the Thicket can be set aside 
as a wilderness area to be what it is naturally. 
I wouldn't mind seeing some trails cut, about 
the width of a land line, so that the less 
hardy naturalists could walk through it. And 
I wouldn't begrudge two or three camping 
areas being established on its outer perim- 
eter. But I want to keep it unimproved and 
untouristed, as it is on the back side of Cecil's 
pasture, where the hand of man is but 
vaguely seen, Sometimes the Thicket is so 
still and quiet that you can hear the world 
breathe a sigh of relief. 


THE WAR IN SOUTHEAST ASIA—A 
LEGAL POSITION PAPER 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, as de- 
bate continues over American involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia, it is comforting 
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to know that we live in a free Nation, 
where rational men differ. A fine group 
of young Americans, comprising the 
Root-Tilden scholarship program at New 
York University, has developed a posi- 
tion paper on the war in Southeast Asia. 
The paper focuses on legal questions and 
is a first-rate, scholarly effort. I do not 
share all of the points expressed in the 
position paper. Nevertheless, I thought it 
would be of interest to many Senators 
and to other persons. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record “The War In Southeast Asia: A 
Legal Position Paper.” 

There being no objection, the position 
paper was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THe War IN SOUTHEAST Asta: A LEGAL 
POSITION PAPER 


INTRODUCTION 


We do not need less criticism in time of 
war, but more. It is to be hoped that the 
criticism will be constructive, but better un- 
fair criticism than autocratic suppression.— 
Wooprow WILSON. 

This document is submitted in the spirit 
expressed above by President Wilson. It was 
prepared in the hope that its presentation 
might help effect a change in the foreign 
policy of the United States in Southeast Asia. 
It is in a way a dissenting opinion, a rebuttal 
to the official justifications which have been 
offered for President Nixon's recent action in 
Cambodia and for the larger United States 
involvement in Vietnam. At a time when 
irrationality and heightened emotionalism 
characterize the foreign policy debate on both 
sides, it is imperative that reasonable men 
make their voices heard. 

As lawyers, our primary concern in the sec- 
tions which follow shall be focused on the 
legal questions arising out of the United 
States actions in Southeast Asia. Though 
recognizing that many non-legal factors must 
be involved in the determination of foreign 
policy, we believe that the threshold of ques- 
tions must be legal in nature. This is par- 
ticularly true in any society predicated on 
the rule of law where official actions, how- 
ever wise, can be acceptable only if legally 
justifiable. 

We recognize that any criticism of the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy is always sus- 
ceptible to the retort that those who criti- 
cize lack access to the numerous sources of 
information which the President has at his 
command. This argument, however, if pressed 
beyond its reasonable limits would totally 
isolate the President’s policies from public 
debate. When accepted by members of Con- 
gress, it becomes particularly dangerous, as 
it inhibits the legislative branch from the un- 
fettered exercise of its Constitutional re- 
sponsibilities. As Congressman Abraham Lin- 
coln observed about another president in 
another war: 

“Allow the President to invade a neighbor- 
ing nation, whenever he shall deem it neces- 
sary to repel an invasion and you allow him 
to do so, whenever he may choose to say he 
deems it necessary for such purpose—and 
you allow him to make war at pleasure. Study 
to see if you can fix any limit to his power in 
this respect, after you have given him so 
much as you propose.” + 
Part ONE: QUESTIONS UNDER Domestic Law 

I. CHARACTERIZATION OF THE CONFLICT 


The central argument of the subsections 
which follow is the assertion that the Presi- 
dent may not act unilaterally to initiate or 
conduct a war. Indeed, Article I, Section 8 
of the Constitution specifically provides that 
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the power “to declare war” shall rest with 
Congress. The threshold question in this dis- 
cussion must thus be whether the present 
Southeast Asian conflict amounts to a “war” 
in the constitutional sense, for if it does not 
its conduct may be well within the executive 
prerogative. 

American courts have traditionally given a 
broad interpretation to the term “war.” The 
Supreme Court, in the Prize Cases; held that 
a state of war exists whenever a nation pros- 
ecutes its rights by force. While it is doubt- 
ful that any modern court would restrict 
itself to so simple a definition, it is clear 
that when a given conflict reaches a certain 
level of intensity the constitutional require- 
ment is satisfied. In 1953, in United States r. 
Bancroft, the Court of Military Appeals, in 
construing the term “war” as used in the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, stated: 

“We believe a finding that this is a time of 
war ... is compelled by the very nature of 
the conflict; the manner in which it is carried 
on; the movement to, and the presence of 
large numbers of American men and women 
on, the battlefields ...; the casualties in- 
volved; the sacrifices required; the drafting 
of recruits to maintain the large number of 
persons in the military service ...; and the 
tremendous sums being expended... .”* 

Application of these criteria to the South- 
east Asian conflict reveals that it qualifies 
as a war. Since 1965, over 2,500,000 Americans 
have served in Southeast Asia. Present troop 
strength is reported at 427,000, however such 
strength has in the past been as great as 
543,400, Of these, 41,733 have been killed, and 
275,724 wounded—more casualties than the 
United States suffered in World War I. The 
cost of the war in terms of dollars while not 
as saddening is indeed telling. At the begin- 
ning of 1969, the Defense Department put 
the cost of the war at about $28 billion per 
year. To this date the war has cost Ameri- 
cans $104.5 billion.’ In 1968, over 50% of the 
nation’s entire airpower was committed to 
military activities in Vietnam.’ In addition, 
more bomb tonnage has been dropped in 
Southeast Asia than was dropped on Amer- 
ica's European enemies during World War II. 
These facts have led at least one member 
of the nation’s highest military tribunal to 
conclude that the Southeast Asian conflict 
is in fact a “war.” 7 


Il. LIMITS ON THE PRESIDENT'S POWER AS COM- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEP 

Having determined that the Southeast 
Asian conflict is a “war” in the constitu- 
tional sense, it follows that the President's 
power to initiate or conduct military activi- 
ties is narrowly circumscribed. In Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer, the Su- 
preme Court in 1952 ruled that there are 
only two sources of presidential power—an 
express grant from the Constitution itself 
or a constitutionally valid act of Congress. 
The following paragraphs will demonstrate 
that the President lacks authority to conduct 
present military operations in Southeast 
Asia since the power “to declare war” is ex- 
pressly entrusted to Congress and thereby 
removed from the presidential prerogative. 
Further, it will be shown that Congress has 
not exercised this power through a delega- 
tion to the President or otherwise. 


A. President’s military power under the 
Constitution 

1. Legislative History. Article II, Section 2 
of the Constitution provides that “The Pres- 
ident shall be Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States,” but 
the legislative history of the Commander-in- 
Chief clause indicates that the power so dele- 
gated to the President was quite limited in 
scope. The Constitution was written with 
the desire to avoid many of the evils of the 
monarchies of Europe. The framers were 
aware that while kings and princes made 
wars, it was the people who paid the price in 
money and their lives. Thus, by voice vote, 
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the Constitutional Convention refused a pro- 
posal to give the President the power to de- 
clare war, limiting his powers instead to 
those of Commander-in-Chief.’ These presi- 
dential powers were intended to be substan- 
tially less than those traditionally exercised 
by the English monarch. Though the king 
could declare war and raise and regulate 
armed forces, the Constitution reserved these 
powers in the new republic to Congress alone. 
The President’s power as Commander-in- 
Chief was to amount to nothing more than 
the supreme command and direction of the 
military and naval forces as “first general 
and admiral of the confederacy.” The Pres- 
ident was not to be vested with vast war 
powers which could be exercised arbitrarily 
and without check. 

The “check” upon the President’s author- 
ity was embodied in Article I, Section 8, 
which grants to Congress the power “to de- 
clare war.” The original draft of the Con- 
stitution conferred upon Congress the power 
to “make” war, but several delegates ob- 
jected that this terminology might lead to 
an interpretation that the President might 
himself commence a war. To render such an 
interpretation impossible, the draft was 
amended substituting the word “declare.” * 

2. Early Cases. The Supreme Court has 
upheld the limitations intended by the 
framers in the few cases that have dealt with 
the President’s power as Commander-in- 
Chief. In Little v. Barrem, the Court held 
that the President had exceeded his powers 
in ordering the Navy to seize ships coming 
from French ports, since Congress’ consent 
to hostilities was limited to ships going to 
French ports. In Fleming v. Page, the Court, 
while not expressly deciding the point, never- 
theless addressed itself to the scope of the 
President’s war-making power. “His duty,” 
wrote the Court, “and his power are purely 
military. As commander-in-chief, he is au- 
thorized to direct the movements of the 


naval and military forces placed by law at 


his command. . . .”“% In Ex Parte Milli- 
gan, the Court held that the President’s 
military power to establish military courts 
of general jurisdiction could not be exer- 
cised in areas where constitutionally estab- 
lished courts were in operation. In a concur- 
ring opinion, Mr. Chief Justice Chase made 
the following observation pertaining to the 
division of military powers between the 
executive and legislative branches: 

“Congress has the power not only to raise 
and support and govern armies but to de- 
clare war. It has, therefore, the power to pro- 
vide by law for carrying on war. This power 
necessarily extends to all legislation essen- 
tial to the prosecution of war with vigor and 
success, except such as interferes with the 
command of the forces and conduct of cam- 
paigns. That power and duty belong to the 
President as commander-in-chief.” 1 

From the statement of the Chief Justice, 
one can clearly infer that neither branch 
may interfere with powers expressly granted 
to the other. Thus, the President, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, may not interfere with the 
powers of Congress to raise, support and 
govern the armed forces or to declare war. 

3. History of Executive Actions. The legis- 
lative history and cases discussed above ap- 
pear to support the conclusion that the Presi- 
dent may not unilaterally initiate and con- 
duct a war. Indeed, were it not for numerous 
instances of the President's unilaterally 
taking military action, there would be little 
question of his inability to do so. In 1966, 
however, the Department of State sought, 
in part, to justify American involvement in 
Southeast Asia by citing 125 “similar” ac- 
tions in which the President had ordered 
troops into action or position without ob- 
taining prior congressional authorization’? 
A closer examination of these instances, how- 
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ever, reveals the dangerously misleading na 
ture of the Department’s assertion. 

The early history of congressional involve- 
ment in military affairs demonstrates that 
Congress in no sense abdicated its constitu- 
tional responsibilities. In the so-called “un- 
declared war” with France (1798-1800), 
President Adams felt the need for congres- 
sional authorization to wage what amounted 
to only a limited waris A unanimous Su- 
preme Court affirmed the congressional role 
in Bas v. Tingey,” where Justice Chase stat- 
ed, “Congress is empowered to declare a gen- 
eral war, or Congress may wage a limited war; 
limited in place, in object, in time.” ” 

When President Jefferson took action 

t the Tripolitan pirates in December, 
1801, he instructed the Navy to protect 
Americans but nevertheless restrained the 
U.S. forces from any but defensive actions 
without congressional approval.“ In Decem- 
ber, 1801, Jetferson went to Congress request- 
ing authority to take offensive measures, 
which was ultimately granted. = 

In December, 1805, Jefferson, fearing Spain 
might violate the Louisiana border, asked 
Congress for authority to use appropriate 
protective force. The Congress thought it un- 
wise, however, and demurred.” 

Even the Monroe Administration, which in 
1823 boldly announced a forceful United 
States foreign policy, showed deference to 
the constitutional authority of the Con- 
gress. Secretary of State John Quincy Adams 
informed the Colombian ambassador that in 
reference to the use of military force under 
the Monroe Doctrine, “by the Constitution 
of the United States, the ultimate decision 
of this question belongs to the Legislative 
Department of the Government.” ** 

While there are several instances of the 
President's sending U.S. forces abroad, at no 
time during these early years did the Pres- 
ident wage a war, limited or otherwise, with- 
out the full consent of Congress. In the nine- 
teenth century there were some apparent 
deviations from the policy of congressional 
participation in military affairs but in each 
case Congress vigorously asserted its prerog- 
ative. In May, 1846, President Polk unilater- 
ally undertook military operations against 
Mexico in response to what was arguably an 
invasion of United States territory. On Jan- 
uary 3, 1848, the House of Representatives 
declared that the war was “unnecessarily 
and unconstitutionally begun by the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” * The Congress 
was similarly outspoken eight years later 
when President Pierce authorized United 
States shelling of Greytown, Nicaragua.** At 
the beginning of the twentieth century the 
President again acknowledged congressional 
authority by seeking legislative authorization 
for military actions against Spain. * The pat- 
tern of the formative years of the nation’s 
history is clear—all three branches of gov- 
ernment recognized Congress’ sole authority 
to initiate and conduct war. 

In recent years the President has acted 
more independently than before in com- 
mencing military actions, but the constitu- 
tional import of these unilateral uses of force 
remains unclear, In the first place, of the 
numerous instances cited by the Department 
of State, it is uncertain how many qualify as 
“wars” in the constitutional sense. Secondly, 
assuming arguendo that a sufficient number 
so qualify, it is by no means clear that such 
exercises of executive prerogative can operate 
to expand the presidential powers granted by 
the Constitution. 

The only conflict of this century, arguably 
instituted by unilateral presidential action, 
which rivals the present Southeast Asia sit- 
uation in terms of duration, costs, and troop 
commitment is the Korean Conflict. The Ko- 
rean “police action,” which lasted for some 
three years, ultimately proved to be the 
fourth largest war in the nation’s history, 
costing some 30,000 lives and scores of bil- 
lions of dollars. * Moreover, some members of 
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Congress, regarding the conflict as a “war,” 
had grave doubts as to its constitutional pro- 
priety. Senator Robert S. Taft of Ohio, for 
example, stated that by sending American 
forces to Korea at his own discretion and 
without legislative authorization, the Presi- 
dent had “usurped power and violated the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 

Some constitutional theorists have argued 
that a history of unchallenged executive 
practices can put a “gloss” on the Constitu- 
tion—i.e., that a history of congressional ac- 
quiescence in the exercise of a power by the 
President may create the authority for that 
exercise where it does not otherwise exist 
under the Constitution. The Supreme Court 
adopted this position in United States v. 
Midwest Oil Co™ The Court ruled that the 
long-continued practice of the President, 
with the tacit acquiescence of Congress, of 
withdrawing certain public lands that would 
otherwise have been open to private aqui- 
sition, operated as a grant of implied power 
to the President to continue such with- 
drawals. 

As the Midwest Court made clear, the find- 
ing of such implied power depended on the 
existence of a long-continued executive prac- 
tice coupled with congressional acquiescence. 
As previously observed, the proposition that 
the President acting unilaterally can take 
this country to “war” in the constitutional 
sense can be justified if at all, only on the 
basis of the Korean precedent, an argu- 
ment which scarcely demonstrates a long- 
continued executive practice. 

Further, the Supreme Court itself in 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer™ 
has virtually abandoned the Midwest hold- 
ing. Ruling that President Truman’s seizure 
of a steel mill without congressional author- 
ity could not be justified by virtue of the fact 
that previous presidents had acted similarly, 
the Court observed: 

“It is said that other Presidents without 
congressional authority have taken posses- 
sion of private business enterprises in order 
to settle labor disputes. But even if this be 
true, Congress has not thereby lost its exclu- 
sive constitutional authority to make laws 
necessary and proper to carry out the powers 
vested by the Constitution ‘In the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or any Depart- 
ment or Officer thereof.’ ” = 

The Court's holding seems eminently rea- 
sonable, for otherwise we are left in the ab- 
surd position of affirming the proposition 
that the President can increase his power by 
means themselves unconstitutional. 

Assuming that any life remains in the 
Midwest holding, neither that case nor any 
other Supreme Court case has ever held that 
an implied grant of power to the President 
may be found as a result of congressional 
acquiescence in the exercise of a presidential 
power expressly granted to Congress by the 
Constitution. Thus, it is doubtful that even 
the rationale of the Midwest case could be 
applied to executive exercise of Congress’ war 
power. 

4. President’s Power to Repel Attack. The 
Government has argued, quite correctly, that 
the power of the President as Commander- 
in-Chief includes the power to engage in hos- 
tilities, without congressional authorization, 
in order to repel armed attack against the 
country. At the Constitutional Convention, 
the wording of the provision granting Con- 
gress the power to “make” war was changed 
allowing Congress to “declare” war instead. 
The reason for the change was, inter alia, 
to permit the President to defend against 
attacks on his own initiative, as Congress 
might be slow to meet such an emergency.” 
This exception to the exclusivity of Congress’ 
power to declare war is, however, narrowly 
circumscribed. 

As previously observed, in granting the 
power to initiate war solely to Congress, it 
was the framer’s intention that a decision of 
such gravity should be made only by the 
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representatives of the people. The emergency 
power of the President to repel attack must 
be construed in light of this primary intent. 
While it is perfectly natural that the Presi- 
dent was granted sufficlent powers to pro- 
tect the nation from irreparable harm in 
situations where the Congress could not be 
convened, that power must be viewed as 
temporary only. This was clearly the under- 
standing of James Madison who asserted 
that Congress retained most of the war pow- 
er allowing the President only to repel at- 
tacks but not to commence war.” 

Early presidential actions support Madi- 
son's interpretation. In 1801, President 
Jefferson, though directing the Navy to take 
defensive measures against Tripolitan pi- 
rates, sought and received a congressional 
grant of authority before authorizing offen- 
sive actions.* In 1805, Jefferson, fearing an 
attack by Spain across the Louisiana border, 
asked Congress for authority to use appro- 
priate protective force. Although his request 
was denied the fact that Jefferson felt con- 
strained to seek congressional authorization 
indicates the narrowness with which he con- 
strued his “defensive” powers.™ 


B. President’s Military Powers under 
Congressional Authority 


From the above discussion it is apparent 
that the President derives no authority from 
the Constitution unilaterally to initiate a 
war. Such power is vested only in Congress. 
The question remains, however, whether 
Congress may to any extent or under any 
circumstances delegate its exclusive military 
power to the Chief Executive. 

In Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan,™ the Su- 
preme Court ruled that Congress may dele- 
gate certain of its powers to selected agents. 
In Schechter Poultry Corp, v. United States,” 
however, the Court ruled that any such dele- 
gation must be sufficiently specific as to the 
nature and scope of the powers authorized 
and as to the circumstances in which they 
may be exercised. 

In the previous two sections we have dis- 
cussed the general legal principles governing 
the relationships of the President and the 
Congress with respect to exercise of the war 
powers, Applying these principles, we now 
turn to an examination of the Cambodian 
incursion and the Vietnam war. 


II. THE CAMBODIAN INCURSION 


In all good faith, we can discern no pos- 
sible legal justification for the President's ac- 
tions in Cambodia. Many arguments have 
been advanced in favor of the legality of 
American operations in Vietnam. While we 
find none of these persuasive (as shall be 
demonstrated below), they are at least argu- 
able. One searches the record in vain, how- 
ever, for any evidence which supports the 
constitutionality of the President’s actions 
in Cambodia. 

The President, in his speech of April 30, 
1970, offered at most one justification for uni- 
laterally ordering the incursion into Cam- 

his power as Commander-in-Chief.* 
As discussed in previous sections, the Presi- 
dent has no power as Commander-in-Chief 
to initiate or conduct a war save in the case 
of an armed attack. The question thus arises 
whether the President's actions in Cambodia 
were in response to an armed attack. This 
question and its international ramifications 
will be discussed more fully later in this doc- 
ument,” Suffice it to say for present purposes 
that since no military forces were deployed 
from Cambodian sanctuaries against troops 
of either the United States or South Vietnam 
in a manner to make executive action imper- 
ative without congressional] consultation, the 
narrow constitutional requirements for uni- 
lateral presidential action were not satis- 
fied. 

Since the President had no power to 
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initiate the Cambodian operation unilateral- 
ly, his actions can be justified constitution- 
ally only if undertaken pursuant to con- 
gressional authorization. We are unable to 
find such a legislative grant, nor has the 
Government to date suggested one. None of 
the legal arguments, however weak, advanced 
to show congressional authorization for 
United States presence in Vietnam can be 
made with regard to our involvement in 
Cambodia. For example, the Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution“ in its broadest interpretation 
cannot be stretched to authorize the pres- 
ent incursion. Even assuming arguendo that 
the resolution authorizes the American pres- 
ence in Vietnam, section 2 seems to limit our 
assistance to members or protocol states of 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, 
& category that does not include Cambodia. 
Likewise, Congress has neither appropriated 
funds for military activities in Cambodia nor 
specifically authorized troop commitments 
there. Indeed, the evidence suggests that the 
only congressional consideration of possible 
Cambodian activities resulted in opposition 
to such a commitment by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee.“ 

In view of these conclusions, it is most 
disturbing that the President, being the offi- 
cer of government expressly entrusted with 
the responsibility to see that the laws of 
the land are faithfully enforced, should so 
blatantly ignore his constitutional respon- 
sibilities. Such action can only serve to un- 
dermine confidence in the President and to 
exacerbate the growing disrespect for law 
throughout the country. 


IV. THE VIETNAM WAR 


We need not here repeat the arguments 
made earlier in this document establishing 
that the present conflict in Vietnam quali- 
fies as a “war” in the constitutional sense.“ 
Nor need we remake the arguments relative 
to the consequences resulting from such a 
characterization—viz., that the President 
lacks constitutional power to initiate or con- 
duct a war without congressional authori- 
zation except in an emergency situation in 
response to an armed attack.“ 

Even conceding that the President’s ini- 
tial exercise of military power in Vietnam 
might have qualified as an emergency ac- 
tion, we have seen that the authority cre- 
ated under such exception expires when it 
is first possible to place the matter before 
Congress.“ The President himself tacitly ac- 
knowledged this limitation in seeking the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution from Congress 
in August, 1964. It thus being impossible to 
justify our military actions in Vietnam un- 
der the “armed attack exception,” the sole 
remaining question is whether Congress it- 
self has authorized such actions in any con- 
stitutionally permissible manner. 


A. Gulf of Tonkin resolution 


The Executive Branch has repeatedly 
claimed that the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution“ 
constituted congressional authorization for 
the extensive military operations in Vietnam. 
Indeed, Under Secretary of State Katzenbach 
went so far as to call the resolution the 
“functional equivalent” of a congressional 
declaration of war.7 An examination of the 
legislative history of the resolution, how- 
ever, does not support this conclusion. 

Statements made on the floor of Congress 
and in before congressional com- 
mittees indicate the limited nature of legis- 
lative intent with respect to the resolution. 
Senator Fulbright, one of the sponsors, in- 
dicated that the purpose of the resolution 
was “to prevent the spread of war, rather 
than to spread it.” Further, the message 
from President Johnson in support of the 
congressional authorization stated in part, 
“As I have repeatedly made clear, the United 
States intends no rashness and seeks no 
wider war.” © The Executive Branch also 
promised that Congress would not be ig- 
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nored after enactment of the resolution. 
Secretary of State Rusk declared, “Therefore 
if the Southeast Asia situation develops... 
there will continue to be close and continu- 
ous consultation between the President and 
Congress,” # 

In light of all the circumstances, it is evi- 
dent that members of neither house intended 
the resolution to allow the President to en- 
gage in an Asian land war. Senator Brewster 
observing, during the Senate debates, that he 
“would look with dismay on the landing of 
large armies on the continent of Asia,” asked 
Senator Fulbright if the resolution would 
approve “the landing of large American ar- 
mies in Vietnam or China.”™ Senator Ful- 
bright replied. “There is nothing in the Res- 
olution, as I read it, that contemplates it. 
I agree with the Senator that that is the last 
thing we would want to do.” @ On the House 
Side, Representative Thomas Morgan, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, stated unequivocally, “The Resolution 
is definitely not an advance declaration of 
war. The committee has been assured by the 
Secretary of State that the constitutional 
power of Congress in this respect will con- 
tinue to be scrupulously observed,’ 5 

The legislative history thus demonstrates 
beyond doubt that in passing the Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution, Congress did not intend 
to declare war or to authorize the sustained 
large-scale hostilities which have resulted. 


B. Ratification by Appropriation of Funds or 
by Congressional Inaction 


Proponents of the Administration’s posi- 
tion have argued that by appropriating funds 
to support the military in Vietnam, Con- 
gress has thereby authorized our participa- 
tion in the war. This argument, however, 
cannot stand under close scrutiny. 


Whether a Congressman agrees or dis- 
agrees with the policy of the President in 
Southeast Asia, he can neither morally nor 
politically deny weapons, shelter, and food 
to American soldiers facing daily attack. 
Congress is forced to appropriate money to 
keep American soldiers alive, even if their 
lives are endangered solely as a result of ex- 
ecutive usurpation of Congress’ power to de- 
clare war. This fact has been recognized both 
by those who have supported the President's 
policy and by those who have opposed it. Sen- 
ators Richard Russell,“ Sam Ervin, Joseph 
Clark,” Peter Dominick,* Bourke Hicken- 
looper, and Representative Paul Findley ” 
have all recognized that Congress had no 
choice but to protect the lives of soldiers al- 
ready in the field. In addition, before passing 
a Vietnam appropriations bill in March, 1966, 
numerous Congressmen and Senators indi- 
cated that their votes were not to be inter- 
preted as authorizing large-scale military es- 
calation.” 


Ratification by appropriation is also con- 
Stitutionally impermissible for another rea- 
son. In Greene v. McElroy, the Supreme 
Court, in 1959, stated that where executive 
action is of dubious constitutionality, it is 
not sufficient to argue that Congress has 
impliedly ratified the action by appropriating 
money. Explicit ratification is necessary to 
insure: “careful and purposeful considera- 
tion by those responsible for enacting and 
implementing our laws. Without explicit 
action by lawmakers, decisions of great con- 
stitutional import and effect would be rele- 
gated by default to administrators who, 
under our system of government, are not en- 
dowed with authority to decide them.” @ 

Thus, appropriation of funds to keep 
American soldiers alive constitutes neither 
congressional approval of the President’s 
policy nor, even if such approval were in- 
tended, the necessary explicit ratification of 
the President’s action required by the 
Constitution. 


The above principles apply with even 
greater force to the argument that ratifi- 
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cation of presidential actions in Vietnam 
may be implied from congressional acquies- 
cence. Since the Supreme Court has held 
that ratification cannot be implied from the 
affirmative act of appropriation, a fortiori, 
congressional inaction cannot be construed 
as constituting the necessary ratification. 
The decision of the Supreme Court in 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer™ 
supports this conclusion. Holding that presi- 
dential seizure of a steel mill could not be 
justified on grounds that previous Chief 
Executives had taken similar actions without 
congressional approval, the Court concluded 
that the failure of Congress to disapprove the 
former exercises of presidential power in no 
way reduced Congress’ “exclusive constitu- 
tional authority” in the field. 

Part Two: QUESTIONS UNDER INTERNATIONAL 

Law 


I. CAMBODIA 


A. Collective self-defense under the United 
Nations Charter 


1. Definition of “Armed Attack.” Under 
international law, the legal justification for 
the incursion of United States forces into 
Cambodia was presented in a letter of May 
5, 1970, from the Permanent Representative 
of the United States to the United Nations, 
Ambassador Charles Yost, to the President 
of the Security Council. The letter states 
that the United States action in Cambodia 
was taken as a measure of “collective self- 
defense.” *% In essence, this same justification 
has been employed to explain all United 
States military actions in Vietnam, It forms 
the foundation of the March, 1966, Depart- 
ment of State Memorandum on the legality 
of United States participation in the defense 
of Vietnam.” 

It is important, then, to consider the 
meaning of the concept of “collective self- 
defense” as embodied in Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter. Article 51 consti- 
tutes an exception to the basic Article 2(4) 
obligation of members of the United Nations 
to “refrain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force.” It states in 
part: “nothing in the present Charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense if an armed attack 
occurs against a member of the United Na- 
tions until the Security Council has taken 
the measures necessary to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security.” 

Military action taken in “self-defense’’ 
which does not satisfy the Article 51 excep- 
tion results in a prima facie violation of the 
obligations assumed under the Charter. The 
invocation of self-defense as the justifica- 
tion for the use of force depends on the satis- 
faction of two preconditions.” The threshold 
question is whether an “armed attack” oc- 
curred. The following argument demonstrates 
that no credible claim of actual, physical 
armed attack on allied forces in Vietnam 
was asserted; and that, assuming arguendo 
that the threat of an armed attack would 
qualify as an “armed attack” under Article 
51, the military movements of North Viet- 
NMamese troops in Cambodia merely raised 
the possibility of an attack, a possibility so 
remote in time and so contingent on fortune 
as to fall outside the meaning of a “threat 
of armed attack.” 

President Nixon described that attack in 
his televised address to the Nation on April 
30, 1970, as follows: 

“North Vietnam in the last two weeks has 
stripped away all pretense of respecting the 
sovereignty or neutrality of Cambodia. Thou- 
sands of their soldiers are invading the coun- 
try from the sanctuaries. They are encir- 
cling the capital of Phnom Penh. Coming 
from these sanctuaries as you see here, they 
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had moved into Cambodia and are encircling 
the capital. 

“_,. . [I]f the enemy effort succeeds, Cam- 
bodia would become a vast enemy staging 
area and a springboard for attacks on South 
Vietnam along 600 miles of frontier: a ref- 
uge where enemy troops could return from 
combat without fear of retaliation.” "t 

Apparently, the attack to which the Presi- 
ident referred was the increasingly inten- 
sive strife between Cambodian and North 
Vietnamese forces. The joint United States- 
South Vietnamese response involved an at- 
tempt to prevent a defeat of the Government 
in Phnom Penh. The President confirmed 
this view in a later portion of his speech: 

“But the aid we will provide will be lim- 
ited for the purpose of enabling Cambodia 
to defend its neutrality and not for the pur- 
pose of making it an active belligerent on 
one side or the other.” 73 

Ambassador Yost's letter to the President 
of the Security Council refers to base areas 
maintained for five years by the North Viet- 
namese in Cambodia for purposes of conduct- 
ing military operations against South Viet- 
nam.” The letter identifies the developments 
which triggered United States action as the 
expansion by the North Vietnamese of the 
perimeters of the base areas, the expulsion 
of any remaining Cambodian presence in 
those areas, the linking of the base areas into 
a continuous chain along the South Viet- 
nmamese border, and the extension of the 
bases deeper into Cambodian territory.” The 
letter asserts that North Vietnamese forces 
were massing in those areas in preparation 
for attacks against South Vietnam." 

When the United Nations Charter was 
originally drafted an “armed attack” was 
generally understood as action(s) through 
which a state sought the initiative by the 
violet exercise of physical power.” Since then, 
some have argued for an expanded concept 
to include a military process rather than a 
single, hostile, offensive event."? The Depart- 
ment of State’s 1966 Memorandum espoused 
this broadened concept. Specifically, the 
Memorandum argues that the concept of an 
“armed attack” included the processes of ex- 
ternally supported subversion, clandestine 
provision of arms, infiltration of armed per- 
sonnel, and introduction of regular units of 
the North Vietnamese Army into South Viet- 
nam. Assuming arguendo that the Memo- 
randum’s much criticized” position is valid, 
Ambassador Yost’s letter to the Security 
Council is justification of the Cambodian in- 
cursion further broadens the concept of 
“armed attack.” 

In effect, the Yost letter™ defines an 
“armed attack” in two extremely expansive 
senses. First, it views the enlargement and 
extension of military staging areas as falling 
within the concept of an “armed attack.” In 
light of reports from Southeast Asia and the 
President's address indicating that the moye- 
ment of the North Vietnamese forces in Cam- 
bodia had the apparent objective of isolating 
or overthrowing the Government in Phnom 
Penh," the current American military re- 
sponse appears designed to minimize the 
threat to the existence of the Cambodian 
Government. Certainly the use of all of Cam- 
bodia as a base of operations against Viet- 
nam would increase the strength and flexibil- 
ity of North Vietnamese operations. How- 
ever, it strains both language and credulity 
to consider the enlargement of a base of op- 
erations an “armed attack.” More plausibly, 
North Vietnamese activity in Cambodia con- 
stituted an effort to facilitate the threat of 
an “armed attack.” This is the second sense 
in which the Yost letter expands the con- 
cept. For the threat foreseen is sufficiently 
distant in time as to render meaningless any 
attempt to equate the “threat of armed at- 
tack” with an “armed attack” as defined un- 
der Article 51. The following answer by Presi- 
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dent Nixon to a reporter’s question at the 
President’s press conference indicates the 
time at which the Administration considered 
the threat would materialize: 

Q. On April 20, you said Vietnamization 
Was going so well that you could pull 150,000 
American troops out of Vietnam. Then you 
turned around only 10 days later and said 
that Vietnamization was so badly threatened 
you were sending troops into Cambodia. 
Would you explain this apparent contradic- 
tion to us? 

A. Well, I explained it in my speech of 
April 20, as you will recall, because then I 
said that Vietnamization was going so well 
that we could bring 150,000 out by the spring 
of the next year, regardless of the progress 
in the Paris talks and the other criteria that 
I had mentioned. 

But I also had warned at that time that 
increased enemy action in Laos, in Cam- 
bodia, as well as in Vietnam was something 
that we had noted and that if I had indi- 
cated and if I found that that increased 
enemy action would jeopardize the remaining 
forces who would be in Vietnam after we had 
withdrawn 150,000, I would take strong action 
to deal with it. 

I found that the action that the enemy 
had taken in Cambodia would leave the 
240,000 Americans who would be there a year 
from now without many combat troops to 
help defend them would leave them in an 
untenable position. That's why I had to 
act 

Apparently, the United States crossed an 
international boundary and employed armed 
force in response to a threat which, by its 
own admission, would not materialize for at 
least one year. Attempting to justify pre- 
emptive actions exclusively in terms of an 
incipient threat does violence to the clear 
meaning of Article 51. Furthermore, such an 
overly broad definition of what constitutes 
an armed attack eliminates the distinction 
between the concepts of armed attack and 
self-defense. A defensive measure taken in 
anticipation of an attack can be interpreted 
by the country or force under attack as an 
armed attack necessitating self-defense 
measures.” To define self-defense in such & 
way as to legally entitle the aggressor to in 
turn respond in self-defense is to destroy the 
legal justification for self-defense embodied 
in the United Nations Charter. 

Quite clearly, the concept of “armed at- 
tack” cannot be woodenly or mechanically 
applied. An armed attack is properly differ- 
entiated from other forms of hostile behav- 
ior. Safeguards designed to deal with both 
types of unauthorized intervention have 
been incorporated in various treaty instru- 
ments. For example, the distinction exists in 
the Charter of the Organization of American 
States,© which, in Article 25, differentiates 
unequivocably between an armed attack and 
other forms of aggression. The distinction is 
also found in Articles 3 and 6 of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance of 
1947," in the North-Atlantic Treaty of 1949, 
s in the Warsaw Treaty of 1955 and in the 
United States-Japanese Treaty of Mutual 
Cooperation and Security of 1960. All these 
treaties refer only to “armed attack” while 
specifically noting Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter. Interestingly, Article 2 of 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty® (SEATO) also carefully distin- 
guishes between armed attack and subversive 
activity directed from without; Article 4(1) 
of the SEATO Treaty covers “aggression by 
means of armed attack”; while Article 4(2) 
covers threats “in any way other than by 
armed attack” or “by any other fact or situa- 
tion which might endanger the peace of the 
area.” This distinction has been propounded 
consistently in treaty instruments drafted 
after the United Nations Charter, to many of 
which the United States is a party. Conse- 
quently, it would appear that Article 51 has 
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always been understood to embody a narrow 
construction of “armed attack.” * The posi- 
tion taken by the President, as justified in 
the Yost letter, conflicts with that construc- 
tion. 

The latent threat of hostile action 
launched from a neighboring state has not 
traditionally justified resort to armed force 
in preemptive self-defense. Two examples 
sufficiently illustrate the point. 

The “Caroline,” an American vessel used 
for supplies and communication in a Cana- 
dian insurrection, was boarded in an Amer- 
ican port at midnight by an armed group 
acting under the orders of a British officer. 
The boarding party set the vessel afire and 
let it drift over Niagara Falls. The U.S. pro- 
test resulted ultimately in an apology by 
Lord Ashburton, the British Special Com- 
missioner to the United States. In a note of 
reply of August 6, 1842, Secretary of State 
Webster stated: 

“[R]espect for the inviolable character of 
the territory of independent states is the 
most essential foundation of civilization, . .. 
Undoubtedly it is just, that, while it is ad- 
mitted that exceptions growing out of the 
great law of self-defense do exist, those ex- 
ceptions should be confined to cases in which 
the ‘necessity of that self-defense is instant, 
overwhelming, and leaving no choice of 
means and no moment for deliberation’.” @ 

More recently, in the Nurnberg trial of 
War Criminals, the court dealt with the de- 
fense, “that Germany was compelled to at- 
tack Norway to forestall an allied invasion, 
and her action was therefore preventive.” The 
Tribunal said: 

“It must be remembered that preventive 
action in foreign territory is justified only in 
case of ‘an instant and overwhelming neces- 
sity for self-defense, leaving no choice of 
means and no moment of deliberation.’ ... 
From all this [evidence as to German belief 
regarding an allied attack on Norway] it is 
clear that when the plans for an attack on 
Norway were being made they were not made 
for the purpose of forestalling an imminent 
allied landing, but, at the most, that they 
might prevent an allied occupation at some 
future date. ...In the light of all the avail- 
able evidence it is impossible to accept the 
contention that the invasions of Denmark 
and Norway were defensive and in the opin- 
ion of the Tribunal they were acts of aggres- 
sive war.” % 

Furthermore, the assertion of a claim of 
collective self-defense is primarily the right 
of the victim state, and not of the would-be 
protector.™ Collective self-defense involves 
the right of a nation to request assistance in 
its defense. It differs fundamentally from 
any contention that third party nations have 
@ discretionary right to intervene by force in 
conflicts between other countries.” Assum- 
ing arguendo that the North Vietnamese 
launched some sort of “armed attack,” either 
in the traditional sense or in the loose, ex- 
pansive sense articulated in the Yost letter, 
the question of determining the victim of 
such an attack remains, The North Vietnam- 
ese activity which, according to the United 
States argument, constituted an “armed at- 
tack” involved the enlarging of staging and 
supply areas within Cambodia, troop move- 
ment in the direction of Phnom Penh but 
within Cambodia, and the possibility of an 
eventual threat by North Vietnamese forces 
within Cambodia to remaining United States 
units in South Vietnam.” On these facts, it 
is clear that the asserted depredations of 
North Vietnamese main force units were di- 
rected against Cambodia. If a victim need 
be found, (and for p of properly in- 
voking the justification of self-defense un- 
der the United Nations Charter a victim 
must exist), it is the Cambodian Govern- 
ment of Premier Lon Nol. 
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On these facts, the only state which could 
have claimed to be acting in self-defense was 
Cambodia. There is no indication however, 
that Cambodia asserted a claim of self- 
defense. Even if Cambodia had asserted 
a claim of self-defense, the United 
States, under the concept of self- 
defense embodied in the United Na- 
tions Charter, could not legally have 
joined in an action of collective self-defense. 
For, under the Charter, the right of self- 
defense does not extend to a state which 
seeks to associate itself in the defense of a 
state acting in self-defense.” However, the 
United States did not invoke the doctrine of 
collective self-defense in conjunction with 
South Vietnam,” which was not in this in- 
stance a victim of any “armed attack,” the 
tenuous justifications in the Yost letter not- 
withstanding. 

2. Proportionality. The second precondi- 
tion necessary for the justification of the use 
of armed force in self-defense under Article 
51 is that the response must be proportionate 
to the attack. A disproportionate response 
to a situation which validly requires self- 
defense will transform an otherwise justifi- 
able exercise of the right of self-defense 
into an act of aggression.“ The application 
of this standard to the allied thrusts into 
Cambodia reflects the basic flaw in labelling 
North Vietnamese activities in Cambodia an 
armed attack on Vietnam or allied forces 
therein, The only military operations against 
which the proportionality of the allied incur- 
sion can be measured are the expansion of 
the Cambodian sanctuaries and the concur- 
rent attacks on Cambodian forces by North 
Vietnamese troops. Such measurements 
would be difficult to make as they turn on 
factual determinations not readily available. 
But the standard of proportionality cannot 
be applied in this case as the nations using 
armed force under the right of collective 
self-defense were not the objects of an armed 
attack. 

Ambassador Yost’s letter states that “North 
Vietnam has stepped up guerrilla actions into 
South Vietnam and is concentrating its main 
forces in these base areas in preparation for 
further massive attacks into South Viet- 
nam.”** This factual assertion is not re- 
flected in President Nixon’s address of April 
30 or subsequent press conference of May 9. 
The President indicated that he was re- 
sponding to the threat which would exist to 
United States forces following another with- 
drawal of 150,000 men should North Viet- 
namese forces succeed in consolidating their 
position in Cambodia through the overthrow 
of the Government of Premier Lon Nol or by 
a severe limitation of its power2™% Without 
dwelling on this rather crucial discrepancy, 
one cannot seriously say that the incursion 
into Cambodia of at least 50,000 allied troops 
on six fronts with accompanying air sup- 
port, a flotilla of 140 gunboats’ and a 
one-hundred mile allied blockade of the 
Cambodian coastline,” was a proportionate 
response of self-defense to “stepped up guer- 
rilla actions,” 1% the only alleged new military 
action emanating from Cambodia against 
South Vietnam. 


B. The neutrality of Cambodia 


As President Nixon affirmed in his address 
of April 30, the United States acknowledged 
Cambodian neutrality: Respect for that 
neutrality was assured by a diplomatic note 
during the Johnson administration™ and 
was reiterated on numerous occasions by re- 
peated demands that North Vietnam respect 
the neutrality and territorial integrity of 
Cambodia. 

Generally, a neutral state must remain im- 
partial while the belligerent state must re- 
spect the neutral’s impartiality The bel- 
ligerent must also respect the territorial in- 
tegrity of the neutral state. On the other 
hand, the neutral state is obligated to pre- 
vent the use of its territory for the launch- 
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ing of attacks by one belligerent upon an- 
other.“ While a state may disregard viola- 
tions of its territorial integrity, a neutral 
state has the duty to protest such violations, 
because failure to do so would offend its duty 
to maintain impartiality.“ However, the 
breach of neutrality by either a belligerent 
state or a neutral state does not terminate 
neutral status.“ Only a declaration of war or 
hostilities amounting to acts of war by one of 
the parties will have that effect 

The Administration argues that North 
Vietnamese forces have violated the terri- 
torial integrity of Cambodia and that they 
have utilized Cambodia as a base for mili- 
tary operations against South Vietnam.” 
Certainly, these actions constitute a breach 
by North Vietnam of Cambodian neutrality. 
But they do not terminate Cambodia’s 
neutral status. Indeed, it has been the an- 
nounced policy of the Cambodian govern- 
ment, albeit unsuccessful, to keep its terri- 
tory free of armed Viet Cong troops.“ 
Hence under traditional principles of inter- 
national law, the movement of American 
forces into Cambodia is itself a violation of 
that state’s neutrality unless some further 
justification can be shown. 

The argument that Cambodia ratified the 
American action after it had taken place is 
not persuasive. In fact, two members of the 
Cambodian government made an initial pro- 
test.“* Clearly, the joint U.S.-South Viet- 
namese incursion constituted a fundamental 
breach of Cambodian neutrality which could 
not later be rectified by acquiescence, par- 
ticularly since the Cambodian government 
had little choice but to acquiesce. Nor does 
the argument that the areas subjected to 
invasion were no longer under the effective 
political control of Cambodia justify the 
incursion. The political and military realities 
do not diminish in law the rights of the 
Government of Cambodia with respect to 
the maintenance of its territorial integrity 
and neutrality. Otherwise, one might argue 
that South Vietnam could claim no rights 
over Viet Cong-held portions of its own 
territory. The argument that, under general 
principles of international law and particu- 
larly neutrality, Cambodia's failure to repel 
the North Vietnamese presence justified the 
allied incursions into a neutral country 
must fail in view of the treaty obligation, 
under Article 33(1) of the United Nations 
Charter, to first of all seek a solution of dis- 
putes, other than an armed attack, by peace- 
ful means. 


C. Rights and obligations under SEATO 


The Administration did not attempt to 
justify its policy under the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty (SEATO). The 
reluctance to invoke the SEATO commit- 
ment is understandable since a colorable 
case for the Cambodian incursion under the 
SEATO Treaty cannot be made. 

At the outset, the SEATO Treaty obligates 
the signatories to uphold the United Nations 
Charter." As demonstrated above, United 
States actions in Cambodia are violative of 
that document, and therefore violative of the 
SEATO Treaty as well. I pursued further, the 
inquiry discloses other damaging discrepan- 
cies. First, the treaty speaks of meeting “the 
common danger in accordance with its [each 
country’s] constitutional processes.” ™ Thus, 
any action taken in violation of such consti- 
tutional processes, as argued in the discus- 
sion of the constitutional issues above, is per 
se invalid under the treaty. Secondly, the 
SEATO Treaty creates certain obligations in 
the event a party is the victim of an “armed 
attack.” In Articles 4(1) and 4(2), the treaty 
carefully establishes a distinction between 
an “armed attack” and “subversive activities 
directed from outside.” As pointed out above, 
the thesis that an “armed attack,” to which 
the United States could legally respond, oc- 
curred, cannot be sustained. The late Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles himself cau- 
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tioned that the treaty language would not 
support the contention that “any country 
which feels it is being threatened by subver- 
sive activities in another country is free to 
use armed force against that country.” 17 
The SEATO Treaty expressly requires, more- 
over, that the parties consult before taking 
any action to meet the common danger posed 
by such outside subversion.“ The United 
States made no effort to consult with the 
SEATO allies prior to taking action in Cam- 
bodia. More important, the failure to obtain 
Cambodian consent or act in response to a 
Cambodian invitation resulted in a direct, 
unequivocal violation of Article 4(3), Cam- 
bodia having been designated a state within 
the scope of Article 4 by the September 1954 
Protocol to the SEATO Treaty2* The Cam- 
bodian incursion, demonstratably violative of 
the SEATO Treaty, could hardly have been 
justified under it. 


D. The position taken by the United States 
in analogous situations 


The action taken by the United States in 
Cambodia is inconsistent with the position 
propounded by the United States in the past. 
When confronted with similar types of action 
initiated by other states, United States 
spokesmen in the United Nations have con- 
sistently condemned unilateral attacks di- 
rected across national borders in pursuit of 
foreign troops using foreign soil as sanctu- 
aries. 

1. Tunisia, 1957. For example, in 1957, 
French forces operating in Algeria attacked 
Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef in Tunisia, then being 
used as a sanctuary and staging area by 
Algerian revolutionary forces. The United 
States publicly expressed concern about the 
incident and the Department of State sum- 
moned the French Ambassador to explain the 
French action. The official French explana- 
tion markedly parallels the stated U.S. ob- 
jective in Cambodia, to destroy enemy sanc- 
tuaries, staging and supply bases used by 
guerrilla forces for raids into Algeria. 

2. Yemen, 1964. In 1964 Ambassador Ste- 
venson, speaking in the Security Council, 
condemned a British bombing attack on 
Habir in Yemen which was undertaken in 
response to Yemeni attacks against the Brit- 
ish Protectorate of Aden. 

3. Middle East. During the course of the 
ongoing conflict in the Middle East, the 
United States has repeatedly expressed, in 
the United Nations and in other forums, 
negative reactions ranging from concern to 
condemnation of Israeli attacks upon Arab 
guerrilla sanctuaries in other Arab coun- 
tries. The Israeli raids were designed to 
accomplish the dual objectives of reprisal 
and destruction of guerrilla sanctuaries and 
staging bases. 3 

The American incursion into Cambodia 
hardly lends credence to the aforementioned 
expressions of dismay, much less to any fu- 
ture United States attempts to limit the use 
of armed force as an instrument of national 
policy throughout the world. The Cambodian 
affair invites cynicism toward subsequent 
United States efforts to encourage respect 
for law in the conduct of international 
affairs. 

While patently illegal in themselves, the 
allied incursions into Cambodia also com- 
pound to the prolonged violation of inter- 
national law by the massive military presence 
of the United States in Vietnam. 

Ii. VIETNAM 
A. Collective self-defense under the United 
Nations Charter 

The Department of State Memorandum 1 
justified United States action in Vietnam as 
collective self-defense in response to an 
“armed attack;” as noted above, the concept 
of “armed attack" should be construed nar- 
rowly to restrict the right of self-defense to 
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instances “when the necessity for action” is 
“instant, overwhelming and leaves no choice 
of means, and no moment for delibera- 
tions.” 13 

But the Memorandum’s description of the 
“armed attack” fails to meet the standard 
embodied in Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. Long-smoldering conditions of un- 
rest, subversion and infiltration described in 
the Memorandum, continued over a period 
of ten years in South Vietnam. Under Article 
33(1) of the Charter, the United States was 
required to “first of all, seek a solution by 
negotiation, inquiry . . . or other peaceful 
means of their own choice.” Equally telling 
is the Mansfield Report which indicates that 
prior to 1965, infiltration from North Viet- 
nam “was confined primarily to political 
leaders and military leadership,” though, by 
1962, “United States Military Advisors and 
service forces in South Vietnam totaled ap- 
proximately 10,000 men.” 1 Apparently, De- 
partment of Defense figures indicate that 
there were only 400 North Vietnamese troops 
in South Vietnam in March, 19652" Large 
numbers of North Vienamese troops infil- 
trated into South Vietnam only after the 
United States intervened in 1965 to prevent 
the collapse of the Saigon government: 

“U.S. combat troops in strength arrive at 
that point in response to the appeal of the 
Saigon authorities. The Vietcong counter- 
response was to increase their military ac- 
tivity with forces strengthened by intensified 
local recruitment and infiltration of regular 
North Vietnamese troops. With the change in 
the composition of opposing forces, the char- 
acter of the war also changed sharply.” = 

Because the sequence of events in South 
Vietnam cannot be construed to be an 
“armed attack” under the criteria outlined 
above, the United States could not rely on 
collective self-defense to justify its position. 


B. The Geneva Accords of 1954 


1. Election Provisions. In justifying South 
Vietnam's refusal to implement the election 
provision of the 1954 Geneva Accords, the 
Department of State’s Memorandum states 
that: 

“The South Vietnamese Government's fail- 
ure to engage in consultations in 1955, with 
a view to holding elections in 1956, inyolved 
no breach of obligation. The conditions in 
North Vietnam during that period were such 
as to make impossible any free and meaning- 
ful expression of popular will.” 13 

But the alleged repression of the popular 
will in either North or South Vietnam could 
not, under the Accords, entitle either regime 
to refuse to plan and consult about the elec- 
tions for unification. Between July 1955 and 
July 1956, the two regimes were obligated to 
consult in order to determine the framework 
for the elections; South Vietnam would have 
been free to demand whatever safeguards it 
considered necessary for proper elections. 

To the extent that the United States en- 
couraged the Saigon government to avoid 
consultation, it breached its duty under Ar- 
ticle 27 of the Cease-fire Agreement, as a 
“successor” to France, to ensure the observ- 
ance of its provisions. The United States 
status as a “successor” to France under the 
Agreement derived from the Department of 
State Memorandum’s claim that Articles 16 
and 17 justified the introduction of United 
States military personnel, arms and equip- 
ment into South Vietnam. The United States 
could claim the protection of Articles 16 and 
17 only as a “successor” to the rights and ob- 
ligations of the French. 

2. Articles 16 and 17. The Memorandum 
also contends that intensified communist 
aggression in late 1961 justified a substantial 
increase in the number of military personnel 
and types of equipment introduced into 
South Vietnam. But the International Con- 
trol Commission (ICC), in a Special Report 
prepared by the Indian-Canadian majority, 
specifically rejected the claim that increased 
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aid was permissible for South Vietnamese 
self-defense. The Report referred to the 
“Geneva Agreement ... and the obligations 
resulting therefrom,” and added that: 

“The Commission concludes that the Re- 
public of Vietnam has violated Articles 16 
and 17 of the Geneva Agreement in receiving 
the increased military aid ... [and that] 
the establishment of a U.S. Military Assis- 
tance Advisory Command in South Vietnam, 
as well as the introduction of a large num- 
ber of U.S. military personnel . . . amounts 
to a factual military alliance, which is pro- 
hibited under Art. 19 of the Geneva Agree- 
ment.” 135 


C. Reprisals of 1965 


The guerrilla attacks on Pleiku on Febru- 
ary 7, 1965, marked the beginning of active 
United States war actions in South Vietnam 
and the extension of these actions to North 
Vietnam. However, no attempt was made to 
describe such war actions as collective self- 
defense. They were Officially explained as re- 
prisals. Terming the attacks near Pleiku, in 
which 7 Americans were killed and 109 
wounded, provocations, President Johnson 
announced that “. . . retaliatory [air] at- 
tacks against barracks and staging areas 
. ..-in North Vietnam [were] today 
[launched] in response to [these] provoca- 
tions ordered and directed by the Hanoi re- 

e.” 

Reprisals involving the use of armed force 
violate the United Nations Charter. The 
Security Council condemnation of British 
raids against Yemen in April 1964, in re- 
prisal for Yemeni attacks against the British 
Protectorate of Aden, generally illustrates 
the U.N. position. Moreover, Ambassador Ad- 
lai Stevenson emphasized at the time United 
States disapproval of “retaliatory raids, 
wherever they occur and by whoever they 
are committed," 

Under the Charter, the U.S. reprisals were 
also illegal in two other respects. First, they 
were not directed against insurgent forces in 
South Vietnam which staged the attack on 
Pleiku, but against North Vietnam. Second, 
massive bombing raids were totally dispro- 
portionate to the original attacks which they 
were supposedly responded. The air raids 
vastly exceeded the force or destruction of the 
attacks near Pleiku and resulted in the es- 
calation of the previous conflict into a war 
against North Vietnam. 

Finally the ICC rejected the arguments 
promulgated in justification of the Ameri- 
can reprisals. On February 13, 1965, an ICC 
Special Report written by the Indian-Polish 
majority advised the Co-Chairmen of the 
Geneva Conference that U.S. military actions 
against the North on February 7 and Feb- 
ruary 8, 1965, “indicated violations of the 
Geneva Agreement.” 13 


D. Duties and Rights under SEATO 


SEATO provisions do not allow, much less 
obligate, the United States to commit thou- 
sands of troops to South Vietnam. First, un- 
der Articles 1 and 6 of SEATO, any action in 
violation of the United Nations Charter can- 
not be justified under SEATO since those ar- 
ticles pledge the signatories’ respect and sup- 
port for the Charter. 

Although the Department of State's 
Memorandum speaks of the “obligation .. . 
to meet the common danger in the event of 
armed aggression” under Article 4(1), the 
precise wording of the treaty language in 
Article 4(1) is “aggression by means of armed 
attack.” As already discussed, North Viet- 
namese activities in South Vietnam cannot 
be construed as an “armed attack” under 
Article 51 of the United Nations Charter. 
That the activities did not constitute an 
“armed attack” under SEATO is apparent 
from Article 2: 

“In order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this Treaty, the Parties sep- 
arately and jointly by means of continuous 
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and effective self-help and mutual aid will 
maintain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack and 
to prevent any counter subversive activities 
directed from without against their terri- 
torial integrity and political stability.” [Em- 
phasis added. | 

Thus, under Article 4(2), unless an armed 
attack has occurred, the Parties must “con- 
sult immediately in order to agree on the 
measures which should be taken for the com- 
mon defense.” The Communique of the 
SEATO meeting, dated April 15, 1964, did not 
indicate a finding of an “armed attack” 
against South Vietnam, and merely reaf- 
firmed that members of SEATO should re- 
main prepared to take further steps in ful- 
fillment of their obligations under the 
treaty.” The United States never obtained 
collective consent from SEATO members for 
its combat actions in Vietnam: thus, the 
United States acted and continues to act in 
violation of SEATO’s prohibition of uni- 
lateral military action except in case of an 
“armed attack.” Obviously, this violation af- 
fects the legal position of the United States. 
It also undermines the argument that the 
United States must act in Vietnam to main- 
tain its credibility as a nation which ful- 
fills its treaty obligations since the continued 
United States presence in Vietnam results 
in the violation of its treaty obligations un- 
der SEATO and the United Nations Charter. 

Assuming, arguendo, that SEATO had ap- 
proved United States military operations in 
Vietnam, such action would still have to be 
authorized by the Security Council under Ar- 
ticle 53 of the U.N. Charter as an enforce- 
ment action by a regional arrangement. 


E. Article 33(1) of the United Nations 
Charter 


Article 33(1) imposes a duty on “parties to 
any dispute, the continuance of which is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security,” first of all to 
seek a solution by peaceful means of their 
own choice. Yet the United States did not 
seek a solution to the growing conflict in 
Indochina through the world body prior to 
using armed force. At least by 1954, the 
United States had given aid to South Viet- 
nam and had operated a Military Assistance 
Command there since February, 1962. The 
United States has alleged that infiltration of 
troops from the North to the South has con- 
tinued since at least 1959. Nevertheless, 
the United States did not submit the ques- 
tion of the Vietnam dispute to the Security 
Council until January 31, 1966," approxi- 
mately one year after the commencement of 
the bombing of the North. And the first 
American report to the Council was submit- 
ted only in 19641" 


Potential means for a peaceful settlement 
included General de Gaulle’s proposal in 1963 
of a neutral Vietnam,’ a subsequent French 
call in 1964 to reconvene the Geneva Confer- 
ence on Laos,’ and a suggestion by Secre- 
tary-General U Thant in 1964 that a secret 
meeting between representatives of North 
Vietnam and the United States be arranged 
in Burma.“ The United States rejected each 
of these alternatives over the three year in- 
tervening period between General Maxwell 
Taylor's Report of November, 1961 (which 
dealt with the possible contingency of tak- 
ing defensive measures directly against the 
North), and the initiation of the bombing 
raids in 1965. During that period, the United 
States must have anticipated or contem- 
plated the increased use of armed force 
against North Vietnam. The failure to resort 
to the United Nations is therefore inex- 
plicable. 

II. THE PROSPECT OF CONTINUING ARMED 
CONFLICT 
A fundamental violation of the United 


Nations Charter is particularly grievous 
when committed by such an immensely pow- 
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erful and influential supporter of the United 
Nations as the United States. But, should 
the United States succeed in legitimizing its 
position by claiming that measures of self- 
defense were justified in response to ques- 
tionably documented “armed attacks,” the 
damage to the United Nations would be irrep- 
arable. The acceptance of a broad definition 
of “armed attack" would render virtually 
meaningless those provisions of the United 
Nations Charter which provide machinery for 
anticipatory conflict resolution. Conditions 
favorable to justice and respect for the obli- 
gations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law could not be 
maintained. The determination stated in the 
Preamble, “to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war” would become an 
empty hope. 
CONCLUSION 

The United States today faces a grave 
crisis, Never before in our history has the 
nation been so fundamentally divided over 
issues of foreign policy. More important, 
growing numbers of our citizens believe 
themselves frustrated in all efforts to change 
the course of policies they regard as unwise 
or immoral. The situation, if allowed to 
worsen, could have grave consequences for 
the future viability of our democracy. 

The debate over the nation’s course in 
Southeast Asia reflects more than a mere 
disagreement with foreign policy. It indi- 
cates a dangerous shift in the balance of 
power within our constitutional system. It 
is thus imperative, as never before, that the 
Congress vigorously reassert its responsibili- 
ties as the only branch of government con- 
stitutionally empowered to decide issues of 
war and peace. It is incumbent upon each 
member of Congress, whether he opposes or 
defends the present policy in Southeast Asia, 
to consider seriously the consequences of 
congressional inaction. 

We have witnessed in the atomic age a 
continual exacerbation of the tensions which 
tend to divide the world community. When 
coupled with the exponential increase in the 
magnitude of man’s destructive capabilities, 
this process invites disaster. Therefore, ac- 
tions by the world’s most powerful nation 
which either violate or ignore the basic ten- 
ets of international law, as embodied in the 
United Nations Charter, constitute culpable 
irresponsibility. We are painfully aware that 
in this regard the United States does not 
stand alone. But historically, the United 
States has represented itself as a moral force 
in the world and has repeatedly affirmed its 
faith in the rule of law. Quite simply, 
United States actions should conform to 
that rhetoric. Respect for the United Nations 
Charter and use of machinery for conflict 
resolution which exists under it must com- 
prise the keystone of American foreign pol- 
icy. Ultimately, our security in the world de- 
pends as much upon the foregoing consid- 
erations as upon the wise exercise of armed 
power. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning, 

The Presiding Officer: Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR YOUNG OF OHIO 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow morning, immediately upon the 
disposition of the reading of the Journal, 
the able Senator from Ohio (Mr. Youne) 
be recognized for not to exceed 20 
minutes. 

The Presiding Officer. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR PERIOD FOR THE 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow, upon the completion of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Ohio, there 
be a period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business, with statements 
of Senators therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The Presiding Officer. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate go into 
executive session to consider a nomina- 
tion at the desk which was reported 
earlier today, and two treaties on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Ernest G. Spivey, of Mississippi, 
to be a member of the Federal Farm 
Credit Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination in confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA REGARDING 
RADIOTELEPHONE STATIONS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Executive A, 9ist Congress, second 
session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in committee of the whole, proceeded 
to consider Executive A, 91st Congress, 
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second session, the agreement between 
the United States and Canada regarding 
radiotelephone stations, which was read 
the second time as follows: 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOV- 
ERNMENT OF CANADA RELATING TO THE 
OPERATION OF RADIO TELEPHONE STATIONS 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Canada, be- 
ing desirous of establishing rules to permit 
certain radio station licensees of either coun- 
try, upon compliance with certain conditions, 
to operate radio telephone stations in the 
other country have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


A person holding a valid license issued by 
the appropriate authority of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America for a 
Class D station in the Citizens Radio Service 
may be authorized to operate that station 
in Canada, and a person holding a valid li- 
cense issued by the appropriate authority of 
the government of Canada for a station in 
the General Radio Service may be authorized 
to operate that station in the United States 
of America, under the following conditions: 

(a) Each visiting licensee will be required 
to apply for and receive a permit from the 
appropriate administrative agency of the host 
Government before operating the station. 

(b) The appropriate administrative agency 
of the host Government may deny or issue 
the permit prescribed in paragraph (a) at 
its discretion under such conditions, restric- 
tions, and terms as it may prescribe, includ- 
ing the right of cancellation at any time at 
its discretion. 

(c) The host Government, at its discre- 
tion, may require the visiting licensee to give 
evidence of his knowledge of its applicable 
rules and regulations. 


ARTICLE II 


Upon receipt of the permit prescribed in 
Article I, Class D stations in the Citizens 
Radio Service and stations in the General 
Radio Service licensed by one country may 
be operated in the territory of the other 
country subject to the following conditions: 

(a) The visiting licensee shall identify his 
station by the call sign issued by the licens- 
ing country followed by the station’s geo- 
graphical location in the host country, as 
nearly as possible by city and state or prov- 
ince. 

(b) In all other respects, the station shall 
be operated in accordance with the then ex- 
isting laws and regulations of the host coun- 
try which are applicable to the correspond- 
ing radio service of that country. 

(ec) In the event of rule violations by the 
visiting licensee it shall be the responsibility 
of the host country to take appropriate 
actions. 

ARTICLE II 

The present convention shall be ratified 
and the instruments of ratification shall be 
exchanged as soon as possible. The present 
convention shall enter into force on the day 
of the exchange of instruments of ratification 
and shall continue in force thereafter sub- 
ject to the termination by either Govern- 
ment giving six months notice in writing of 
its intention to terminate. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the present conven- 
tion, 

Done in duplicate, in the French and Eng- 
lish languages, each version being equally 
authentic, at Ottawa this nineteenth day of 
November, 1969. 

[SEAL] 

ADOLPH W. SCHMIDT, 
For the Government 
of the United States of America. 
MITCHELL SHARP, 
For the Government of Canada. 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this 
agreement will make it possible to ex- 
tend to Canadian citizens traveling in 
the United States a privilege which 
American citizens visiting Canada have 
enjoyed for many years; that is, the 
privilege of operating radiotelephones 
while they are in the United States. 
Such operations will be subject to cer- 
tain conditions, restrictions, and terms 
as each party may prescribe, including 
the right of cancellation at any time. 

The radiotelephones involved are mo- 
bile stations with low power and short 
range—the type used in automobiles and 
emergency equipment. It is considered a 
useful service in case of emergencies as 
well as a convenience. During a recent 
l-year period, Canada issued approx- 
imately 8,500 licenses to American citi- 
zens traveling in Canada. 

Equity requires that the United States 
extend to Canadian citizens the same 
privileges they have extended to Amer- 
icans traveling in Canada. We have not 
been able to do so because the Federal 
Communications Act of 1934, as amend- 
ed, prohibits aliens from obtaining the 
type of license involved. While it would 
have been possible to amend the Com- 
munications Act, questions would then 
have arisen about extending the same 
privileges to all aliens. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was more appropriate to 
deal with this subject on a bilateral 
treaty basis. 

Mr. President, there is no controversy 
about this matter, which is supported 
by both the Department of State and 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. On behalf of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I ask that the Senate 
give its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion of Executive A, 91st Congress, sec- 
ond session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection, Executive A, 91st Con- 
gress, second session, will be considered 
as having passed through its various par- 
liamentary stages up to and including 
the presentation of the resolution of rati- 
fication, which will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of an 
Agreement between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Canada relating to the operation 
of Radiotelephone Stations, signed at Ottawa 
on November 19, 1969. (Executive A, 9ist 
Congress, second session.) 


EXTRADITION TREATY WITH NEW 
ZEALAND 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
calendar No. 5 on the Executive Calen- 
dar. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to consider Executive C, 91st Congress, 
second session, the treaty on extradition 
between the United States of America 
and New Zealand, which was read the 
second time, as follows: 
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TREATY ON EXTRADITION BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND NEW ZEALAND 


The United States of America and New 
Zealand, desiring to make more effective the 
cooperation of the two countries for the re- 
ciprocal extradition of offenders, agree as 
follows: 

ARTICLE I 


Each Contracting Party agrees to extradite 
to the other, in the circumstances and sub- 
ject to the conditions described in this 
Treaty, persons found in its territory who 
have been charged with or convicted of any 
of the offenses mentioned in Article II of 
this Treaty committed within the territory 
of the other. 

ARTICLE IT 


Extradition shall be granted, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Agreement, 
in respect of the following offenses: 

1. Murder: attempted murder, compre- 
hending the crime designated under law in 
the United States as assault with intent to 
commit murder. 

2. Manslaughter. 

3. Aggravated wounding, injuring or as- 
sault; wounding or injuring with intent to 
cause grievous bodily harm. 

4. Unlawful throwing or application of 
any corrosive or injurious substances. 

5. Rape; indecent assault; sodomy. 

6. Abortion. 

7. Unlawful sexual acts with or upon 
children under the age specified by the laws 
of both the requesting and requested parties. 

8. Procuring sexual intercourse. 

9. Willful abandonment of a minor under 
the age of six years when the life of that 
minor is or is likely to be injured or en- 
dangered. 

. Bigamy. 

. Kidnapping; child stealing; abduction. 
. Robbery; assault with intent to rob. 
. Burglary; housebreaking or shopbreak- 


. Larceny. 

. Embezzlement. 

. Obtaining property, money or valuable 
securities by false pretenses or by conspiracy 
to defraud the public or any person by de- 
ceit or falsehood or other fraudulent means, 
whether such deceit or falsehood or any 
fraudulent means would or would not 
amount to a false pretense. 

17. Bribery, including soliciting, offering 
and accepting. 

18. Extortion. 

19. Receiving and transporting any money, 
valuable securities or other property knowing 
the same to have been unlawfully obtained. 

20. Fraud by promoter, director, manager 
or officer of any company, existing or not. 

21. Forgery, comprehending the crimes 
designated under law in the United States 
as the forgery or false making of private or 
public obligations and official documents or 
public records of the government or public 
authority or the uttering or fraudulent use 
of the same; uttering what is forged. 

22. The making or the utterance, circula- 
tion or fraudulent use of counterfeit money 
or counterfeit seals and stamps of the gov- 
ernment or public authority. 

23. Knowingly and without lawful author- 
ity, making or having in possession any 
instrument, tool, or machine adopted and 
intended for the counterfeiting of money, 
whether coin or paper. 

24. Perjury; subornation of perjury. 

25. False swearing. 

26. Arson and damage to property, utilities, 
or means of transportation or communica- 
tion by fire or explosive. 

27. Any malicious act done with intent to 
cause danger to property or endanger the 
safety of any person in connection with any 
means of transportation. 

28. Piracy, by statute or by law of nations; 
mutiny or revolt on board an aircraft or 
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vessel against the authority of the captain 
or commander of such aircraft or vessel; any 
seizure or exercise of control, by force or 
violence or threat of force or violence, of an 
aircraft or vessel. 

29. Malicious injury to property, compre- 
hending willful damage to property under 
New Zealand law. 

30. Offenses against the bankruptcy laws 
which are punishable by more than three 
months’ imprisonment. 

31. Offenses against the laws relating to 
the importation, exportation, supply, or pos- 
session of narcotics including dangerous 
drugs; abetting offense against corresponding 
law in another country. 

32. Unlawful obstruction of justice through 
bribery of judicial officers; corruption and 
bribery of heads of government departments 
or members of the Congress in the United 
States, or Ministers of the Crown or mem- 
bers of Parliament in New Zealand; corrup- 
tion and bribery of law enforcement officers 
or government officials; fabrication of evi- 
dence; conspiracy to bring false accusation; 
corrupting juries and witnesses by threats, 
bribes, or other corrupt means. 

Extradition shall also be granted for at- 
tempts to commit, conspiring to commit, or 
participation in, or inciting, counseling, or 
attempting to procure any person to commit, 
or being an accessory after the fact to, any 
of the offenses mentioned in this Article. 

Extradition shall also be granted for any 
offense of which one of the above listed 
offenses is the substantial element, when, 
for purposes of granting jurisdiction to the 
United States Government, transporting or 
transportation is also an element of the spe- 
cific offense. 

ARTICLE III 


A reference in this Treaty to the territory 
of a Contracting Party is a reference to all 
the territory falling under the jurisdiction of 
that Contracting Party, including territorial 
waters, and the airspace thereover belonging 
to or under the control of one of the Con- 
tracting Parties, and vessels and aircraft 
belonging to one of the Contracting Parties 
or to a citizen or corporation thereof when 
such vessel is on the high seas or such air- 
craft is over the high seas. In relation to 
New Zealand, the term “territory” shall in- 
clude the Cook Islands and Niue. 


ARTICLE IV 


Extradition shall be granted only if the 
evidence be found sufficient, according to 
the laws of the place where the person sought 
shall be found, either to justify his com- 
mittal for trial if the offense of which he is 
accused had been committed in that place or 
to prove that he is the person convicted by 
the courts of the requesting Party. 


ARTICLE V 


Neither of the Contracting Parties shall be 
bound to deliver up its own citizens under 
this Treaty, but the executive authority of 
each shall have the power to deliver them 
up, if, in its discretion, it be deemed proper 
to do so. 

ARTICLE VI 


Extradition shall not be granted in any of 
the following circumstances: 

1. When the person whose surrender is 
sought is being proceeded against or has 
been tried and discharged or punished or is 
otherwise lawfully detained in consequence 
of such acquittal or conviction in the terri- 
tory of the requested Party for the offense 
for which has extradition is requested. 

2. When the person whose surrender is 
sought has been tried and acquitted or has 
undergone his punishment in a third State 
for the offense for which his extradition is 
requested. 

3. When the prosecution or the enforce- 
ment of the penalty for the offense has be- 
come barred by lapse of time according to 
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the laws of the requesting Party or would 
be barred by lapse of time according to the 
laws of the requested Party had the offense 
been committed in its territory. 

4. If the offense for which his extradition 
is requested is of a political character, or if 
he proves that the requisition for his sur- 
render has in fact been made with a view to 
try or punish him for an offense of a political 
character. If any question arises as to 
whether a case comes within the provisions 
of this paragraph, it shall be determined ac- 
cording to the laws of the requested Party. 


ARTICLE VII 


When the offense for which the extradi- 
tion is requested is punishable by death 
under the laws of the requesting Party and 
the laws of the requested Party do not per- 
mit such punishment for that offense, ex- 
tradition may be refused unless the request- 
ing Party provides such assurances as the 
requested Party considers sufficient that the 
death penalty shall not be imposed, or, if 
imposed, shall not be executed. 

ARTICLE VIII 


When the person whose extradition is re- 
quested is being proceeded against or is serv- 
ing a sentence or is otherwise lawfully de- 
tained in the territory of the requested Par- 
ty for an offense other than that for which 
extradition has been requested, his surren- 
der may be deferred until the conclusion of 
the proceedings and the full execution of 
any punishment he may be or may have 
been awarded. 

When the person whose extradition is re- 
quested was previously surrendered by a 
third State for prosecution or execution of 
sentence no action shall be taken pursuant 
to such request until such time has el 
as is required by any treaty with that third 
State or until he has had an opportunity of 
leaving the territory of the requested Party. 


ARTICLE IX 


The determination that extradition based 
upon the request therefor should or should 
not be granted shall be made in accordance 
with the laws of the requested Party and the 
person whose extradition is sought shall 
have the right to use such remedies and re- 
sources as are provided by such law. 


ARTICLE X 


The request for extradition shall be made 
through the diplomatic channel. 

The request shall be accompanied by a 
description of the person sought, a statement 
of the facts of the case, the text of the ap- 
plicable laws of the requesting Party includ- 
ing the law defining the offense, the law pre- 
scribing the punishment for the offense, and 
the law relating to the limitation of the legal 
proceedin, 


gs. 

When the request relates to a person who 
has not yet been convicted, it must also be 
accompanied by a warrant of arrest issued 
by a judge or other judicial officer of the re- 
questing Party and by such evidence as, ac- 
cording to the laws of the requested Party, 
would justify his arrest and commital for 
trial if the offense had been committed there, 
including evidence proving the person re- 
quested is the person to whom the warrant 
of arrest refers. 

When the request relates to a person al- 
ready convicted, it must be accompanied by 
the judgment of conviction and sentence 
passed against him in the territory of the 
requesting Party, by a statement showing 
how much of the sentence has not been 
served, and by evidence proving that the 
person requested is the person to whom the 
sentence refers. 

The warrant of arrest and deposition or 
other evidence, given under oath, and the 
judicial documents establishing the existence 
of the conviction, or certified copies of these 
documents, shall be admitted in evidence in 
the examination of the request for extradi- 
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tion when, in the case of a request emanating 
from New Zealand they bear the signature 
or are accompanied by the attestation of a 
judge, magistrate or other official or are au- 
thenticated by the certificate of the Attor- 
ney General or Solicitor General and, in any 
case, are certified by the principal diplomatic 
or consular officer of the United States in 
New Zealand, or when, in the case of a re- 
quest emanating from the United States, in 
the case of a warrant it is signed and in the 
case of other documents they are certified 
by a judge, magistrate or official of the 
United States, and, in every case, they are 
sealed by the official seal of the Department 
of State. 
ARTICLE XI 


In case of urgency a Contracting Party may 
apply for the provisional arrest of the person 
sought pending the presentation of the re- 
quest for extradition through the diplomatic 
channel. The application shall contain a de- 
scription of the person sought, an indication 
of intention to request the extradition of the 
person sought and a statement of the exist- 
ence of a warrant of arrest or a judgment of 
conviction against that person, and such 
further information, if any, as would be nec- 
essary to justify the issue of a warrant of ar- 
rest had the offense been committed, or the 
person sought been convicted, in the terri- 
tory of the requested Party. 

On receipt of such an application the re- 
quested Party shall take the necessary steps 
to secure the arrest of the person claimed. 

A person arrested upon such an application 
shall be set at liberty upon the expiration of 
45 days from the date of his arrest if a re- 
quest for his extradition accompanied by 
the documents specified in Article X shall 
not have been received. However, this stipu- 
lation shall not prevent the institution of 
proceedings with a view to extraditing the 
person sought if the request is subsequently 
received. 

ARTICLE XII 


If the requested Party requires additional 
evidence or information to enable it to decide 
on the request for extradition, such evidence 
or information shall be submitted to it with- 
in such time as that Party shall require. 

If the person sought is under arrest and 
the additional evidence or information sub- 
mitted as aforesaid is not sufficient or if 
such evidence or information is not received 
within the period specified by the requested 
Party, he shall be discharged from custody. 
However, such discharge shall not bar the 
requesting Party from submitting another 
request in respect of the same offense. 


ARTICE XIT 


A person extradited under the present 
Treaty shall not be detained, tried or pun- 
ished in the territory of the requesting Party 
for any offense other than an extraditable 
offense disclosed by the facts on which his 
surrender was granted nor be extradited or 
surrendered under an analogous procedure 
by that Party to a third State unless: 

1. He has left tthe territory of the request- 
ing Party after his extradition and has vol- 
untarily returned to it; or 

2. He has not left the territory of the 
requesting Party within 60 days after being 
free to do so. 

These stipulations shall not apply to 
offenses committed after the extradition. 


ARTICLE XIV 


A requested Party upon receiving two or 
more requests for the extradition of the same 
person either for the same offense, or for 
different offenses, shall determine to which 
of the requesting States it will extradite the 
person sought, taking into consideration the 
circumstances and particularly the possi- 
bility of a later extradition between the re- 
questing States, the seriousness of each 
offense, the place where the offense was com- 
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mitted, the nationality of the person sought, 
the dates upon which the requests were re- 
ceived and the provisions of any extradition 
agreements between the requested Party and 
the other requesting State or States. 
ARTICLE XV 

The requested Party shall promptly com- 
municate to the requesting Party through 
the diplomatic channel the decision on the 
request for extradition. 

If a warrant or order for the extradition of 
a person sought has been issued by the com- 
petent authority and he is not removed from 
the territory of the requested Party within 
such time as may be prescribed by the laws 
of that Party, he may be set at liberty and 
the requested Party may subsequently refuse 
to extradite that person for the same offense. 


ARTICLE XVI 


To the extent permitted under the law of 
the requested Party and subject to the rights 
of third parties, which shall be duly respec- 
ted, all articles acquired as a result of the 
offense or which may be required as evidence 
shall, if found, be surrendered if extradition 
is granted. 

ARTICLE XVII 


Expenses related to the transportation of 
the person sought shall be paid by the re- 
questing Party. The appropriate legal officers 
of the country in which the extradition pro- 
ceedings take place shall, by all legal means 
within their power, assist the officers of the 
requesting Party before the respective judges 
and magistrates. No pecuniary claim, arising 
out of the arrest, detention, examination and 
surrender of persons sought under the terms 
of this Treaty shall be made by the requested 
Party against the requesting Party other 
than as specified in the second and third 
paragraphs of this Article. 

The requested Party shall be reimbursed 
for the lodging, maintenance and board of 
the person sought. 

The legal officers, other officers of the re- 
quested Party, and court stenographers, if 
any, of the requested Party who shall, in 
the usual course of their duty, give assist- 
ance and who receives no salary or com- 
pensation other than specific fees for sery- 
ices performed, shall be entitled to receive 
from the requesting Party the usual pay- 
ment for such acts or services performed 
by them in the same manner and to the 
same amount as though such acts or serv- 
vices had been performed in or crim- 
inal proceedings under the laws of the coun- 
try of which they are officers. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


This Treaty shall apply to offenses speci- 
fied in Article IT committed before as well 
as after the date this Treaty enters into 
force, provided that no extradition shall be 
granted for any offense committed before 
the date this Treaty enters into force which 
was not any offense under the laws of both 
countries at the time of its commission. 

ARTICLE XIX 

This Treaty shall be ratified and the rati- 
fications shall be exchanged in Wellington 
as soon as possible. 

This Treaty shall supersede any existing 
extradition treaty and provisions on extra- 
dition in any other treaty in force between 
the United States and New Zealand and shall 
enter into force upon the exchange of rati- 
fications. It may be terminated by either 
Contracting Party giving notice of termina- 
tion to the other Contracting Party at any 
time and the termination shall be effective 
six months after the date of receipt of such 
notice. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, 
being duly authorized thereto by their re- 
spective Governments, have signed this 
Treaty. 
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Done in duplicate at Washington this 
twelfth day of January, one thousand nine 
hundred seventy. 

For the United States of America: 

WILLIAM P. ROGERS. 

For New Zealand: 

FRANK CORNER. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the ex- 
tradition treaty between the United 
States and New Zealand was signed at 
Washington on January 12, 1970, and 
transmitted to the Senate on March 5. 
According to the State Department’s let- 
ter of submittal, the treaty “follows gen- 
erally the form and content”? of such 
treaties recently concluded by this 
Government. 

PROVISION OF TREATY 


The treaty with New Zealand lists 32 
extraditable offenses—Article II—in- 
cluding, for the first time, aircraft hi- 
jacking and offenses relating to narcotics 
and other dangerous drugs. Any person 
who has been charged or convicted of 
any of the offenses mentioned may be 
extradited if the evidence of the country 
where he is found is sufficient to justify 
his trial for the offense of which he is 
accused—article IV. Moreover, the treaty 
applies to offenses committed before as 
well as after the date it becomes effective, 
provided they were crimes under the laws 
of both countries before the treaty en- 
tered into force—article XVIII. 

All articles acquired as a result of the 
offense or which may be required as 
evidence shall, if found, be surrendered 
if extradition is granted—article XVI. 
Expenses related to the transportation of 
the person sought shall be paid by the 
country requesting extradition and the 
other country shall be reimbursed for 
the lodging, maintenance, and board of 
such person—article XVII. 

Pursuant to the provisions of article X, 
requests for extradition are to be made 
through diplomatic channels. In case of 
urgency, however, either country may 
apply for the provisional arrest of the 
person sought pending the presentation 
of the request for extradition through 
diplomatic channels—article XI. 

It should be noted that neither country 
“shall be bound to deliver up its own 
citizens.” This is left to the discretion 
of the executive authority of each coun- 
try—article V. 

There are several circumstances when 
extradition shall not be granted, includ- 
ing any case where the offense for which 
extradition is requested is of a political 
nature—article VI. In addition, as re- 
quired by New Zealand law, extradition 
may be refused unless assurances are re- 
ceived that the death penalty will not be 
imposed—or if imposed shall not be exe- 
cuted—for an offense not punishable by 
death in the country from which extra- 
dition is requested—article VII. 

ENTRY INTO FORCE 


The treaty with New Zealand will enter 
into force when ratifications are ex- 
changed. It may be terminated by either 
country by giving 6 months’ notice. 

This treaty has the approval of the 
Department of Justice, and as far as 
the Committee on Foreign Relations is 
aware, there is no opposition to it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the treaty will be considered 
as having passed through its various par- 
liamentry stages up to and including 
the presentation of the resolution of 
ratification, which the clerk will now 
read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion of ratification, as follows: 

Resolved, two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein, That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of A 
Treaty on Extradition Between the United 
States and New Zealand, signed at Wash- 
ington on January 12, 1970. (Executive C, 
9ist Congress, second session.) 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to vote on the treaties, 
Executive A (91st Congress, second ses- 
sion) and Executive C (91st Congress, 
second session) en bloc tomorrow morn- 
ing at 11:30, and that such action be con- 
sidered as two votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The unanimous agreement subse- 
quently reduced to writing is as follows: 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed to vote 
en bloc on the resolutions of ratification to 
the agreement with Canada regarding radio- 
telephone stations (Ex. A, 91-2) and an ex- 
tradition treaty with New Zealand (Ex. C, 
91-2) at 11:30 a.m. on Wednesday, May 27, 
1970, and that such action be considered as 
two votes. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate return to 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15628) to amend the 
Foreign Military Sales Act. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the amendment I offered earlier today be 
withdrawn, to be offered at some later 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, the amendment will be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the pending question before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
BELLMoN). The committee amendment, 
beginning on line 21, page 4, as amended. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the number of that amend- 
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ment? Is it to the so-called Church- 
Cooper amendment, as modified? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is to 
the committee amendment which in- 
corporates the Church-Cooper amend- 
ment. It has no number. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas whether he has tempo- 
rarily withdrawn his amendment? Does 
he intend to resubmit it? 

Mr. DOLE, Yes, I do intend to resub- 
mit it, with perhaps, one minor change; 
but there are some Senators who indi- 
cated they will not be present tomorrow 
and they would like to have it discussed 
in more detail and I have, therefore, 
withdrawn it on a temporary basis. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Senator 
very much. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am authorized by the majority 
leader to state that there will be a roll- 
call vote on the two treaties which are 
to be acted upon en bloc at 11:30 a.m. 
tomorrow. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 13816) to 
improve and clarify certain laws affect- 
ing the Coast Guard. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 646) providing for 
an adjournment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Wednesday, May 27, 
1970, until 12 o’clock meridian, Monday, 
June 1, 1970, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 952) to provide for 
the appointment of additional district 
judges, and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 15628) to amend 
the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Metcatr). The Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The Britt CLERK. The Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE) proposes an amend- 
ment as follows: 

On page 4, line 21, insert “(a)” after 
“zc. T”: 

On page 5, between lines 18 and 19, insert 
the following new subsection: 

“(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall be inoperative during any 
period that the President determines that 
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citizens or nationals of the United States 
are held as prisoners of war in Cambodia by 
the North Vietnamese or the forces of the 
National Liberation Front.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I respectfully request that the floor be 
cleared of all attachés except those who 
have business in the Chamber and that 
Senators be required to take their seats. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will be in order. The 
Senate is not in order. 

All attachés who do not have business 
in the Chamber are asked to leave the 
aoe immediately. The Senate will be in 
order. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have of- 
fered an amendment that I believe will 
add real meaning to the Cooper-Church 
amendment and go a step toward reas- 
suring Americans now in combat that 
their Nation and their President and 
their elected representatives will not de- 
sert them. 

I am certain no Senator wishes for a 
second to be misunderstood on this score. 
Every Senator has the interests and the 
life and the welfare of every American 
serviceman at heart, with special feeling 
for those in combat or for those who have 
been captured in combat. 

My amendment will put the Senate 
on record in support of those men in a 
way the entire world can understand and 
in a way that free men everywhere will 
applaud. 

Mr. President, it is known that Amer- 
ican soldiers and at least two American 
journalists have been held captive in 
Cambodia by the Vietcong and the North 
Vietnamese prior to the American strike 
into the Cambodian sanctuaries. As far 
as we know, they still are there. 

The two journalists were captured in 
early April. American servicemen have 
been captured from time to time in South 
Vietnam and transported across the bor- 
der into Cambodia where, our govern- 
ment has been reliably informed, they 
have been held in prisoner of war camps. 

Mr. President, let me restate the 
amendment at this time: 

On page 4, line 21, insert “(a)” after "SEC. 
Gor 

On page 5, between lines 18 and 19, insert 
the following new subsection: 

“(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall be inoperative during any 
period that the President determines that 
citizens or nationals of the United States are 
held as prisoners of war in Cambodia by the 
North Vietnamese or the forces of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front.” 


It is obvious that the enemy has in- 
deed regarded the Cambodian sanctu- 
aries as North Vietnamese territory, to 
hold, probably, in perpetuity. 

Any irrevocable decision on our part 
to quit Cambodia, never to return, could 
well mean that American men will spend 
the rest of their lives in North Vietnam- 
ese prison camps in Cambodia. I can- 
not conceive of any Senator acquiescing 
to this kind of fate for men who have 
fought in the service of their country. I 
cannot conceive of any American being 
willing to do nothing while American sol- 
diers spend their lives in a foreign prison, 
literally abandoned by their country. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I have 
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offered an amendment to the Cooper- 
Church amendment—that says the 
Cooper-Church amendment will be in- 
operative so long as, and at any time that, 
American prisoners of war are being 
held in Cambodia by the North Vietnam- 
ese or the Vietcong. 

Mr. President, I do not believe we can 
do less. I do not believe Americans can 
abandon their fellow Americans to a 
cruel and ruthless enemy. How can we 
ever explain that to their parents, wives, 
and their children, or to our children? 

Mr. President, the debate on the 
amendment of the distinguished Sena- 
tors from Kentucky and Idaho has fo- 
cused attention on several crucial points 
of our policy and objectives in Southeast 
Asia. I would take this opportunity to 
commend once again my colleagues for 
the sincere concern and high purposes 
which motivate their efforts. 

One aspect of the limitations which 
the Cooper-Church amendment on the 
President’s authority to protect Ameri- 
cans in Southeast Asia concerns me very 
deeply. This point was raised briefly by 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) 
in a colloquy with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky on May 21. 

The following exchange ensued: 

Mr. Tower. Let me pose a question to the 
Senator from Kentucky. Suppose the Presi- 
dent determined that a number of Americans 
were being held captive across the border in 
Cambodia. Would this amendment restrict 
him or tie his hands as he sought to liberate 
those prisoners? 

Mr. Cooper. I think it would, by language, 
I will be honest, but the decision of author- 
ity, would be the President’s. 

Mr. Tower. It would prevent liberation of 
American captives over there. 

Mr. Cooper. Unfortunately, many of our 
men are held captive in North Vietnam. We 
have had no success in freeing them. North 
Vietnam has refused to obey the Geneva Con- 
ventions with respect to the treatment of 
prisoners. But do we continue to rely, if we 
can, upon international rules as a settlement 
to try to secure the release of those prisoners, 
or is the Senator asking whether we should 
ongea in a larger war in an attempt to free 

em 


As the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky stated, his amendment would 
restrict the President in a situation such 
as the Senator from Texas posed. If 
American prisoners were known to be 
held in Cambodia—even within a few 
miles of the border—the Cooper-Church 
amendment, by its language, would not 
permit a rescue operation to be launched 
into Cambodia to save them. 

Whether we are talking about one or 
two prisoners or a whole detention cen- 
ter, the Vietcong and North Vietnam- 
ese would enjoy the use of Cambodian 
territory as a sanctuary for the deten- 
tion of prisoners taken in any and 
every part of Indochina. We might see 
develop a new sort of Ho Chi Minh 
trail, this time for American servicemen 
taken prisoner in South Vietnam. Once 
in Cambodia, the enemy would have a 
secure and unassailable base to detain, 
harass, and propagandize the men in 
their hands. 

Imagine the men who would be the 
victims of this practice and how they 
would feel to know that there was no 
hope, however slim, that friendly troops 
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might come to their rescue—because of 
limitations placed on the Commander in 
Chief’s powers. 

TREATMENT OF AMERICAN PRISONERS 


If there is one issue today in our coun- 
try that truly transcends all differences, 
it is that of the treatment accorded 
captured U.S. military personnel. The 
United States has always maintained a 
strict national policy of fair and civilized 
treatment for prisoners of war, and 
Americans of all political and philosoph- 
ical persuasions haye expressed their 
outrage and indignation over the un- 
conscionable attitude and actions of the 
Vietcong and North Vietnamese toward 
American prisoners of war held by them. 

We have had testimony which fully 
documents the humiliation and abuse to 
which captives have been subjected as 
well as the unpardonable manipulation 
of information on the status of prisoners 
and missing men. 

These tactics strike a universal chord 
in all men of decency and honor, and we 
have seen the response in Congress, In 
the Senate and House, Members from 
both parties have exerted determined 
efforts to obtain information about 
prisoners, exert congressional authority 
and prestige in their behalf, and secure 
aid for their families. 

Mr. President, I would say that every 
Member of this body and probably every 
Member of the other body has had some 
contact with the families, the mothers, 
wives, or children, of men who are miss- 
ing in action or prisoners of war in 
Southeast Asia. On May 1, in an effort to 
pay tribute to these brave and gallant 
men a meeting was held in historic Con- 
stitution Hall. At that time nearly 1,000 
mothers, children, and wives of Amer- 
icans missing in action and American 
prisoners of war and thousand of others 
joined to pay tribute to these 1,529 gal- 
lant men, missing and being held captive 
by the enemy somewhere in Southeast 
Asia, very likely some in Cambodia. 

Constitution Hall was filled to give 
ringing support to these men and draw 
the attention of all men of conscience 
and compassion to the plight of these 
gallant Americans. This was a bipartisan 
effort in its truest sense. It was a non- 
ideological effort in the truest sense. This 
was an effort to alert American people to 
the dangers some Americans have feared, 
for not 1 month, 2 months, or 6 months, 
but in many cases for 2 years, 5 years, 
and 6 years. 

I have received hundreds of letters 
from wives, mothers, and children of 
these gallant Americans praising the ef- 
forts on May 1, praising Members of 
Congress who were there, and praising 
those who participated in other ways for 
taking the time to indicate concern for 
their fathers, husbands, and sons. 

I might note that a resolution was 
passed by Congress designating May 3 
as a national day of prayer for these 
men, We chose to declare our support for 
these missing and captive Americans 
within the context of Law Day because 
May 1 is Law Day. We felt Law Day was 
particularly appropriate, because one of 
the provisions of the Law Day resolution 
passed by Congress some years ago dealt 
with the ideals of international justice. 
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We felt in some small way on that eve- 
ning the American people would know, 
and primarily the wives, mothers, and 
children would know, that this Congress 
and Members of this body and other 
Americans from every walk of life had 
not forgotten those 1,529 Americans. 

Mr. President, North Vietnam is a sig- 
natory to the Geneva Accords. These 
conventions are the definitive statements 
in international law concerning treat- 
ment of prisoners of war, and both North 
Vietnam and the NLF have persistently 
and callously violated them, notwith- 
standing ratification by North Vietnam 
on June 28, 1957. Despite ratification and 
the clear language of the conventions, 
Hanoi and the Vietcong have committed 
the following calculated violations: First, 
they have refused to identify all Ameri- 
can prisoners of war. 

Second, they have denied to American 
prisoners of war the right to communi- 
cate regularly by mail with their families. 
Third, they have refused to provide 
proper nourishment and humane treat- 
ment for all American prisoners of war, 
information on their detention camps, 
and access by neutral observers; and, 
fourth, they have continued to detain, 
rather than repatriate, the seriously ill 
and the seriously wounded. 

Mr. President, I believe in the amend- 
ment offered—and I trust that it will be 
accepted, if not then adopted by an over- 
whelming vote. It simply states that if 
the President determines that American 
nationals or American citizens are being 
held in the country of Cambodia as 
prisoners of war, then the provisions of 
subsection (a) are inoperative. It is nec- 
essary that they be inoperative because, 
as I interpret the Church-Cooper amend- 
ment, and as it has been interpreted by 
the principal sponsor of the amendment, 
the Senator from Kentucky, in response 
to the Senator from Texas, the amend- 
ment would create the impression that 
the President would be denied the right 
to cross the international border of Cam- 
bodia to rescue Americans who might be 
prisoners of war of the North Vietnamese 
or the forces of the National Liberation 
Front, without first consulting Congress. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I appreciate very 
much the Senator’s yielding. Having 
served with him since we both came to 
Congress in the 87th Congress, and hav- 
ing joined him in the May 1 rally on be- 
half of the prisoners of war, and having 
had many meetings in my own State 
with members of the families of pris- 
oners of war, I was pleased that he would 
let me be a cosponsor of this amendment. 

It strikes me that we ought to make 
this clear, as I understand the meaning 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas: We are not talking about any 
major type of reinvasion of Cambodia 
or of the North Vietnamese-occupied 
areas of Cambodia. What the Senator is 
talking about is the ability to move 
quickly and perhaps rescue some of our 
men if the situation develops that way. 

I remember so well talking with mem- 
bers of families of men missing in action, 
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or men who are thought to be prisoners 
of war, who were captured within South 
Vietnam—not North Vietnam, but South 
Vietnam. We do not have the faintest 
idea where they have those prisoners of 
war. We do not know what has happened 
to those men. It is entirely possible that 
they could be held in some of the sanc- 
tuary areas of Cambodia occupied by the 
North Vietnamese. 

It would seem to me that we would be 
wrong if we went ahead and said we 
could not do anything in this field even 
though we knew that, a quarter of a 
mile away, some Americans, whether 
they be AID personnel or American mili- 
tary personnel, were held prisoners under 
that type of condition. 

I am happy that the Senator from 
Kansas has taken this step. I am happy 
to cosponsor the amendment. I would 
sincerely hope that we could make prog- 
ress in alerting some of the North Viet- 
mamese and the Vietcong that this is 
what we are talking about; that the 
United States means business about get- 
ting some decent treatment, fair treat- 
ment, and humane treatment, for the 
people of the United States in respect to 
its prisoners of war. 

The efforts of the Senator from Kansas 
in this field are outstanding. I heartily 
endorse the amendment. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE Let me respond first to 
the Senator from Colorado, who was a 
moving force in reference to American 
prisoners of war and those missing in ac- 
tion long before I came to this body. 

I have analyzed the Cooper-Church 
amendment, and I have attempted to do 
so very objectively in hopes some com- 
promise might be reached; but this 
analysis only points up the folly of try- 
ing to tie the President’s hands and say- 
ing, in effect, to prisoners, whether they 
be newsmen or American soldiers, if they 
are held captive by the enemy in Cam- 
bodia, that we turn our backs on them. 

That, in effect, is what the Church- 
Cooper amendment would require, be- 
cause after July 1, the effective date of 
the amendment, if it is passed, the 
President will have no such power with- 
out first consulting with Congress. 

I daresay that if President Nixon were 
faced with the question of coming to 
Congress or saving American lives, he 
would save the American lives and be 
prepared to suffer the consequences, 
whatever they might be for so acting. I 
have great faith in President Nixon. I 
have great faith in his integrity, and in 
his efforts to extricate us from Vietnam. 
But my amendment points up a sub- 
stantial and very basic weakness in any 
effort to hamstring the President of the 
United States. Does or does he not have 
the right, unhampered, to protect Amer- 
ican Forces? Does or does he not have the 
right, unhampered, to move to protect 
American prisoners? If there is any 
doubt, if there is one prisoner in Cam- 
bodia, I could not vote for the Cooper- 
Church amendment which would take 
away that power, or at least cloud the 
power the President may have to act 
quickly. 

That view is shared by the Senator 
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from Colorado, because his concern for 
the protection of American forces. 

This may be the first of a series of 
amendments to emphasize that, notwith- 
standing the intentions, notwithstanding 
the improvement in the preamble, addi- 
tional changes should be made in the 
substantive language to make it crystal 
clear—yes, to all Americans, but more 
importantly to the enemy—that we have 
not tied the hands of our President, that 
we are not saying goodbye to American 
prisoners of war, wherever they may be. 
We should not pass a resolution which 
says the President cannot act unless he 
consults with Congress or has the con- 
sent of Congress. 

I do not believe that is the intention of 
those who sponsor the Church-Cooper 
amendment. 

I would hope language can be agreed 
upon to make clear that that is not the 
intent of the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK, It should be made 
clear that we have had some men 
downed, who have been captured in Laos. 
We do not know where they are. We have 
no vague recognition of whether or not 
there are even prison camps up there. 
But if we come to a congressional resolu- 
tion which says American forces are 
never going to be put in the North 
Vietnamese-occupied areas of Cambodia, 
it would seem to me it would be reason- 
able for the other side to say, “These are 
natural places where we will hold them. 
We will use them as some kind of bounty 
so we can reach something that is favor- 
able to us in other areas. We will not 
make any deals at all until we get some 
agreement that is acceptable to us.” 

Withholding the right of rescue opera- 
tions in these types of circumstances, it 
seems to me, would be wrong. 

For that reason I strongly endorse the 
amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the Senator from 
Colorado. 

I yield now to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. GURNEY. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I, too, want to express 
my hearty assent and also my com- 
mendation of the Senator from Kansas 
for the fine leadership he has shown in 
this prisoner of war matter. In fact, he 
has gained nationwide recognition, as he 
should, for taking the leadership and ex- 
posing the inhumane actions of the 
North Vietnamese so far as our Amer- 
ican prisoners of war are concerned. 

I also want to say, in support of his 
amendment, that those of us who have 
opposed the Church-Cooper amendment 
and support the President in his actions 
in Cambodia have, again and again 
warned that the President’s action in 
Cambodia has essentially been a tactical 
move. It has not been a broadening of 
the war. Our opposition to the amend- 
ment stems chiefiy from the fact that we 
think the President's hands are going to 


be tied by the Church-Cooper amend- 
ment, particularly as far as future ac- 
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tions and operations in South Vietnam 
are concerned, and I think the signifi- 
cance of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kansas is that it points 
out that in this one area is a situation 
that we have seen will exist if we pass 
the Church-Cooper amendment, and it 
will tie the President’s hands and limit 
his actions so far as prisoners of war 
are concerned, certainly, in Cambodia. 

So I think the Senator’s amendment 
is well advised. I certainly hope it will 
pass, and I would ask him if I may join 
him in his amendment as a cosponsor. 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. I yield first to the 
Senator from Vermont, and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to get this clear in my mind: As I 
understand, the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas would authorize Pres- 
ident Nixon to send troops into Cam- 
bodia for the purpose of rescuing pris- 
oners of war? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. And also into Laos? 

Mr. DOLE. I would hope he would have 
that right, to rescue prisoners. But I 
might say my amendment is limited to 
Cambodia only, because the Church- 
Cooper resolution addresses itself to 
Cambodia. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am just asking what the 
Senator’s objective is. Would the Sen- 
ator from Kansas expect the President 
to send troops into North Vietnam, 
where most of the prisoners of war are 
held? 

Mr. DOLE. Well, I would not reject 
that idea. 

Mr. AIKEN. Well, the Senator would 
recommend it, would he not? 

Mr. DOLE. I doubt whether my recom- 
mendation would mean much. I think he 
has that authority now. 

Mr. AIKEN. Suppose prisoners of war 
were moved out of North Vietnam into 
China. Would the Senator authorize 
sending troops into China to rescue pris- 
oners of war? It seems to me a prisoner 
of war is just as unhappy as he can be, 
regardless of where he is located; and if 
the President has authority to rescue a 
prisoner of war one place, he certainly 
should have the authority to rescue pris- 
oners of war wherever they might be. 

Mr. DOLE. I think he should have that 
authority. I want to make it clear that 
I do not recommend that he do any of 
these things, but I think he should not 
be restricted from doing them. The 
enemy should not know in advance that 
he might not do it, or cannot do it. 

Mr. AIKEN. We have some prisoners 
of war, I believe, in Cambodia already. I 
heard we had some newspaper people 
who had been taken prisoner. 

Mr. DOLE. I think we have at least 
two, maybe more. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was just wondering how 
far the Senator’s objective went. 

It seems to me if you can send troops 
into one country to rescue prisoners of 
war, you ought to be able to send them 
into any country where prisoners of war 
were kept. 

I sympathize very much with the Sen- 
ator’s purpose, because we have people 
in my State who do not know whether 
their boys are prisoners of war, or 
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whether they were killed, or what hap- 
pened, and you cannot get any informa- 
tion from the enemy. I paid my respects 
to them in. the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
last Friday. 

Mr. DOLE. That is correct. I read the 
Senator’s statement. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator has a worthy 
purpose, but the question is, where would 
it stop? 

Mr. DOLE. Let me say, before I yield 
to the Senator from Florida, that I have 
tried to limit the amendment to the 
country of Cambodia, because that is the 
resolution offered by the distinguished 
Senators from Idaho, Vermont, Ken- 
tucky, and Montana. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. But I point out, it 
would be unfair to the prisoners to say, 
“You cannot hold our prisoners in Cam- 
bodia, you have got to get them up the 
line in Laos somewhere, or in North Viet- 
nam.” A prisoner of war is unhappy 
wherever he is, and just as deserving of 
rescue from one place as from another. 

Mr. DOLE. I share the view of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, and, if necessary, 
could broaden the scope of the amend- 
ment; but I believe it is drawn in accord- 
ance with the scope of the Church- 
Cooper resolution. It is restricted to one 
country, the country of Cambodia, be- 
cause that is the country covered by the 
Church-Cooper resolution. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. DOLE. I would hope that the Pres- 
ident has that right, and would have that 
right in any event; but to make it certain, 
because questions have been raised, I 
offered the amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe the President is 
on reasonably sound ground when he 
claims constitutional authority, or at 
least on much sounder grounds than 
President Johnson was when he based his 
actions for expanding the war on legisla- 
tive authority, which I do not think was 
very sound, because he certainly did not 
interpret the legislation the way most 
Members of Congress did. 

But President Nixon, as I have held 
from the beginning, was on much sounder 
ground in basing his acts on constitu- 
tional authority rather than legislative 
authority. I do not know, for sure, but I 
doubt if this amendment would add any- 
thing to his constitutional authority. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I share, for 
the most part, and associate myself with 
the words of the Senator from Florida. 
I was privileged to be in the Chamber 
yesterday when he discussed in great 
depth the powers of the President vis-a- 
vis the powers of Congress and his in- 
terpretation of those powers. Perhaps, 
as he has indicated, many of us who sup- 
ported the change in the preamble—and 
my judgment is not equal to that of the 
senior Senator from Florida—look upon 
the change as an improvement. 

Now that we have adopted the pre- 
amble, which is the “eyewash” portion 
of the amendment, we are now dealing 
with its substantive provisions. The issue 
is, as the Senator from Florida has just 
stated very well, whether we will shackle 
the Commander in Chief, whoever he 
may be, President Nixon, or his successor, 
and how far Congress should go in ex- 
ercising our authority. 
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Yes, we have the power under the 
Constitution to declare war. We have 
that power. Yes, we have the right under 
the Constitution to appropriate money. 
There is no doubt about that. We have 
grave responsibilities when it comes to 
declaring war and appropriating funds 
for any conflict or any declared war. On 
the other hand, the President, as the Sen- 
ator from Florida stated, is the Com- 
mander in Chief. He does have the right 
and he does have the power to make 
tactical decisions, whether in Cambodia 
or some other country around the world. 

I have said from time to time that 
there are those who fault President Nixon 
for not heating up the conflict in the 
Middle East, for not authorizing sales of 
jets to Israel—which I support. Yet those 
same critics criticize the President for 
not extricating us from Southeast Asia. 

I happen to believe on both counts that 
the President is pursuing the proper 
course, one of caution but primarily one 
that is concerned with the best interests 
of America. He is making every effort 
to extricate us from South Vietnam. He 
is making every effort to prevent this 
country’s getting involved in a larger 
conflict in the Middle East, at the same 
time recognizing the responsibilities we 
have in that part of the world. 

I would hope that we would be con- 
sistent in our views, in our policies, and 
in our statements. It seems that that one 
right and one power that the President 
must have, in any event, is to protect 
American forces. I could subscribe, to 
the provisions of the Church-Cooper 
resolution if that were clearly spelled 
out. It has been said in this Chamber by 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky, the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho, and the distinguished majority 
leader, that certainly the President has 
the right to protect American forces. 
But I might suggest that there would be 
some, yes, in this Chamber who, if the 
President—on July 4, for example, 4 days 
after the effective date of this resolu- 
tion if adopted—were to find it necessary 
to go back into Cambodia to protect the 
American forces, on the following day 
would rise in this Chamber and charge 
that the President had violated the 
Church-Cooper resolution, that he had 
exceeded his authority under the 
Church-Cooper resolution. 

We can be practical. We are practical. 
We understand how the people will in- 
terpret the Cooper-Church resolution. If 
it were passed in its present form and if 
the President were to find it necessary 
to take action, whatever action it might 
be, to protect American forces he may 
as well brace himself for an onslaught in 
this Chamber. 

The President understands that. He is 
aware of his authority and responsibility 
as Commander in Chief. The President 
must act under the Constitution to pro- 
tect American lives. 

Mr. President, does it do any great 
harm to the Cooper-Church resolution 
to write in as a specific part of that reso- 
lution that, notwithstanding anything 
therein contained, the President’s right 
to protect the American forces shall not 
be impaired. 
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If that were done, of course, the ex- 
treme argument might be made that he 
could go into China, into Russia, or into 
Egypt, but let us be realistic. The Presi- 
dent understands the role of Congress, 
he understands the role of the Senate. 

Let me conclude by stating again the 
amendment, which says: 


The provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section shall be inoperative during any period 
that the President determines that citizens 
or nationals of the United States are held 
as prisoners of war in Cambodia by the North 
Vietnamese or the forces of the National 
Liberation Front. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement made by the President on De- 
cember 12, 1969, concerning the Ameri- 
can prisoners of war, a statement made 
on May 19, 1969, by Secretary of De- 
fense Laird with reference to prisoners 
of war, a statement made at a news con- 
ference on June 5, 1969, by Secretary of 
State Rogers concerning American pris- 
oners of war, a statement made on May 
22, 1969, by the former Ambassador and 
Chief Negotiator at Paris, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, a statement of December 30, 
1969, by Ambassador Habib on prisoners 
of war, and a State Department bulletin 
entitled, “American Prisoners of War in 
Vietnam: An Appeal to: the U.N.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
December 12, 1969. 
REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT FOLLOWING A 

MEETING WITH WIVES AND MOTHERS OF 

PRISONERS OF WAR AND OF SERVICEMEN 

MISSING IN ACTION, THE ROOSEVELT Room 

Ladies and gentlemen: I have the very 
great honor to present in this room today 
five of the most courageous women I have 
had the privilege fo meet in my life. 

Mrs. Nixon and I have met with 26 women, 
of which these are a part, representing ap- 
proximately 1,500 women, mothers and wives 
of American servicemen who are missing in 
Vietnam and who are or may be prisoners 
of war. Some of these men have been prison- 
ers or missing for as long as five years, most 
of them two to three years. 

Insofar as the treatment of prisoners is 
concerned, it would probably not be inac- 
curate to say that the record in this war is 
one of the most unconscionable in the his- 
tory of warfare. And there have been, of 
course, some very bad examples in past wars, 
as we know. 

What I have assured these very courageous 
women is that, first, in reaching a settlement 
of the war that an integral part of any settle- 
ment that is agreed to must be a settlement 
that is satisfactory on the prisoner issue and, 
second, that clearly apart from reaching an 
overall settlement of the war that this Gov- 
ernment will do everything that it possibly 
can to separate out the prisoner issue and 
have it handled as it should be, as a separate 
issue on a humane basis. 

Finally, I would simply add that while we 
all know that there is disagreement in this 
country about the war in Vietnam and while 
there is dissent about it on several points, 
that on this issue, the treatment of prisoners 
of war, that there can be and there should be 
no disagreement. 

The American people, I am sure, are 
unanimous in expressing their sympathy to 
these women, to their children, and also in 
supporting their Government's attempt to 
get the Government of North Vietnam and 
the VC to respond to the many initiatives 
which we have undertaken to get this issue 
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separated out and prior to the time we car 
do something to end the war. 
I understand they will be here to answer 
questions. 
STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
MELVIN R. LAID 


On numerous occasions I have expressed 
my deep concern for the welfare of our 
American servicemen who are prisoners of 
war or missing in action. In this regard, I 
have directed Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(ISA) G. Warren Nutter, who has been 
named Chairman of the Department of De- 
fense Prisoner of War Policy Committee, to 
insure that the families of these servicemen 
are receiving all assistance to which they 
are entitled. 

The North Vietnamese have claimed that 
they are treating our men humanely. I am 
distressed by the fact that there is clear evi- 
dence that this is not the case. 

The United States Government has urged 
that the enemy respect the requirements of 
the Geneva Convention. This they have re- 
fused to do. 

The North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong 
have never identified the names of all the 
U.S. prisoners whom ‘they hold. For the most 
part, information on some of these Ameri- 
cans has come in the form of scattered, and 
often distorted, propaganda films and photo- 
graphs which the North Vietnamese have 
chosen to sell or release, 

We know that at least several U.S. pris- 
oners were injured at the time of their cap- 
ture and we are concerned about the medical 
care they are receiving. 

The Geneva Convention requires a free ex- 
change of mail between the prisoners and 
their families and yet very little mail has 
been received from only a few prisoners in the 
past five years. 

As of next month, more than 200 Ameri- 
can servicemen will have been listed either 
as prisoners of war or as missing in action 
for more than three and one-half years. This 
period of time is longer than any U.S. service- 
man was held prisoner during World War II. 

The Department of Defense continues to 
hope for meaningful progress on the matter 
of prisoner release in the Paris discussions. 
In the meantime, we appeal to North Viet- 
nam and the Viet Cong to respect the hu- 
mane rights of those whom they hold pris- 
oners of war. 

Specifically, we call for adherence to the 
Geneva Convention which requires: 

1. Release of names of prisoners held. 

2. Immediate release of sick and wounded 
prisoners. 

8. Impartial inspections of prisoner of war 
facilities. 

4. Proper treatment of all prisoners. 

5. Regular flow of mail. 

Most importantly, we seek the prompt re- 
lease of all American prisoners. 

SECRETARY ROGERS’ NEWS CONFERENCE OF 

JUNE 5, 1969 

(The following is the State Department’s 
release of Secretary of State William P. Rog- 
ers’ news conference, which is authorized for 
direct quotation.) 

Secretary Rocers. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
am glad to see the room is not as crowded 
as it was the last time. I have a short state- 
ment here I would like to read: 

I want to express my serious concern about 
the Americans who are prisoners of war in 
Southeast Asia. Many of these prisoners have 
been held for three years or more. There is 
a long tradition among nations that person- 
nel captured in wartime be treated humane- 
ly. This principle has been expressed in the 
Geneva Convention of 1949 and is recognized 
by more than 120 nations, 

A basic requirement of the Convention is 
that names of be provided to their 
families and to an appropriate agency in a 
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neutral country. Communist leaders have 
failed to observe this simple civilized re- 
quirement which would mean so much to the 
wives and families of the men who are miss- 
ing in combat. 

North Vietnamese officials have frequently 
declared that the prisoners are treated hu- 
manely. Many seriously question these state- 
ments. Assurance could readily be provided if 
North Viet-Nam would permit visits by im- 
partial observers to the prison camps. For the 
sake of the prisoners and for their families, 
we continue to hope for a positive response 
from North Viet-Nam. We are prepared to 
discuss this subject and to move quickly to- 
ward arrangements for the release of prison- 
ers on both sides, and I believe that any 
sign of good faith by the other side in this 
matter would provide encouragement for our 
negotiations in Paris. 

Thank you. I will take some questions. 
AMBASSADOR LopGe’s STATEMENTS ON PW’s 

DurInc May 22 Paris TALKS 


Opening statement: I cannot leave this 
subject (PW’s) without protesting the atti- 
tude which you have expressed most recently 
last Tuesday, May 20, with respect to the 
prisoners held in North Vietnam. You have 
refused to provide a list of these prisoners 
50 that their families might know whether 
they are living or dead. You have refused to 
discuss the repatriation of the sick and 
wounded which is a long-established inter- 
national practice, You should know that the 
attitude you have expressed with regard to 
these basic humanitarian requirements can- 
not have a favorable effect on our negotia- 
tions here. 

Additional remarks: Let me add one 
observation about prisoners. It is difficult to 
understand how you can claim to be treat- 
ing our prisoners humanely when you refuse 
to identify the prisoners you hold so that 
their families can know the fate of their 
relatives. You refuse to permit regular mail 
exchanges. You reject impartial international 
observation of conditions under which 
prisoners are held: You refuse to discuss 
release of sick and wounded prisoners. Yet 
these are basic elements of humanitarian 
treatment under established international 
standards. We do not see how you can be 
hurt by merely publishing the names of 
those who are alive so that the uncertainty 
which their families feel may be ended. To 
express myself for a moment in human terms 
instead of the language of diplomacy, what 
is involved here is the prisoner's wife who 
does not know whether her husband is alive 
or whether he is dead. It is really hard to 
believe that the security of North Vietnam 
would be threatened if this wife were told 
the truth about her husband's fate. We hope 
you will reconsider your attitude on these 
questions so that it will truly reflect the 
humane policy which you claim to follow. 


AMBASSADOR Hasrs’s OPENING STATEMENT 

(Following is the text of the opening state- 
ment delivered by Ambassador Philip C. 
Habib at the 48th Plenary Session of the New 
Paris Meetings on Viet-Nam, December 30, 
1969.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The issue which I 
wish to address today is the question of 
prisoners of war. In the midst of this tradi- 
tional holiday season, a season for family 
reunions and celebrations, thousands of fam- 
ilies are troubled over the fate of a relative 
missing or captured in Viet-Nam. This is a 
tragic situation, not just because family 
members are missing at this holiday period, 
but also because the families’ uncertainty 
and anguish is so unnecessary and uncalled 
for. 

I do not express only my government's view 
on this unfortunate matter, nor only the 
view of the American people. I express a 
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view that is almost universally shared. It 
has been expressed in representative bodies 
throughout the world—in the United States 
Congress, in the United Nations, at the In- 
ternational Red Cross Conference in Istan- 
bul last September, by many National Red 
Cross societies and by many governments, In 
fact, on this issue, North Viet-Nam is vir- 
tually isolated in the eyes of world public 
opinicn. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there are two ques- 
tions before us, first, the critical question 
of humanitarian treatment for the prisoners 
your side holds. Secondly, the repatriation 
of all prisoners. 

On the first question, your side’s position 
does not conform to normal standards, On 
the second question, your position is unrea- 
sonable. 

Some Americans have been held by your 
side since early in 1964. Others have been 
missing since that time. And yet you still 
refuse to inform all families of the fate of 
these men. 

On December 22, a spokesman for your side 
is reported to have said, “We refuse to give 
the list of names to the Nixon Administra- 
tion, but the prisoners’ families will know 
their names by and by.” A gradual, piece- 
meal process of providing a few names at a 
time to anxious families is no substitute 
for making known without delay the names 
of all prisoners of war. 

Because of your side’s continuing refusal 
to identify all prisoners of war, my govern- 
ment is today releasing to the press the 
names of U.S. military personnel who are 
missing in Southeast Asia and may possibly 
be your prisoners. I will give your side a 
copy of the list here as well. My government 
is taking this action in the hope that your 
side, even at this late date, will indicate 
which men are prisoners and those whom 
you know to be dead, as a matter of humani- 
tarian concern for their families. 

Your side claims that you provide humane 
treatment to the prisoners you hold. But you 
permit no independent and objective author- 
ity to verify this claim. Indeed, much of the 
evidence available to the outside world re- 
garding the treatment of prisoners held by 
your side contradicts your claims. The pris- 
oners have not been permitted to correspond 
regularly with their families, and to receive 
mail and packages on a regular basis. There 
is no assurance that the prisoners actually 
receive the mail sent them. Little mail is re- 
ceived by families from the prisoners. 

Regarding the issue of mail, two American 
women who recently traveled to North Viet- 
Nam reported that families of prisoners could 
send a letter a month and a package of less 
than six pounds every other month to the 
POWs by addressing them with the prisoner’s 
name and serial number, care of “Camp of 
Detention for U.S. Pilots Captured in the 
Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam, Hanoi, 
DRVN” and writing “Via Mosco” on the en- 
velope. We would like your confirmation of 
the accuracy of this report. We would also 
like to know whether this means that the 
American prisoners will be permitted to write 
to their families on a regular basis. 

As for the physical treatment of prisoners, 
there is evidence that prisoners held by your 
side have been subjected to solitary confine- 
ment, as well as to other forms of physical 
and mental duress. Your side has made no 
systematic effort to repatriate sick and 
wounded prisoners. 

As President Nixon has said, this is an un- 
conscionable position, There is no way it can 
be justified to the families of the prisoners 
or to the world at large. 


This is not simply a narrow question of 
legal obligations. This is a question of hu- 
mane treatment which civilized nations ac- 
cord to those who are helpless, who pose no 
threat and who no longer have the means to 
defend themselves. It is also a question of de- 
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cency toward the families of those who are 
missing. 

On our side, the United States Government 
and the Government of the Republic of Viet- 
Nam have undertaken to respect the Geneva 
Convention in their treatment of prisoners 
of war and have arranged for the ICRC to 
visit prisoner of war camps in South Viet- 
Nam. The camps are regularly visited by 
ICRC delegates and doctors, who are able to 
meet individual prisoners privately. The 
names of the prisoners of war have been made 
available to the ICRC. Prisoners of war are 
able to send and receive mail and packages. 
The Government of the Republic of Viet- 
Nam in the past released sick and wounded 
POWs. Regular international inspection has 
shown that the prisoners of war held by the 
Government of the Republic of Viet-Nam are 
treated in accordance with the requirements 
of the Geneva Convention. 

Let me turn to the question of the release 
and repatriation of prisoners of war. Your 
side says that the prisoner question cannot 
be settled except as part of an overall set- 
tlement of the war in Viet-Nam. For our 
part, see no reason why there cannot be a 
negotiated release of prisoners of war on both 
sides prior to an overall settlement. You still 
refuse to discuss the release of the prisoners 
you hold. Although you have released a few 
prisoners on occasion, you refuse to negotiate 
& repatriation of all prisoners. 

Instead of treating the prisoner question 
as a humanitarian issue, your side appar- 
ently wishes to use the prisoners as pawns 
in bargaining for an overall settlement of 
the war. But you refuse to negotiate serious- 
ly in Paris, thereby delaying an overall set- 
tlement of the war, Thus, you keep hun- 
dreds of families in agonizing doubt about 
the lives and welfare of their sons or hus- 
bands or parents while you seek to settle the 
war on your own terms, 

If your side hopes to apply political pres- 
sure upon the United States through its 
harsh attitude regarding prisoners of war, 
you reveal a thorough misunderstanding of 
American public opinion. No American can 
condone your side’s handling of the prisoner 
question. Your denial of the most fundamen- 
tal precepts governing such matters has only 
resulted in unanimous public condemna- 
tion. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I call on your side 
to live up to the international standards for 
the treatment of those who are missing or 
held prisoner in Viet-Nam, This humani- 
tarian issue should be dealt with separately 
from the political and military questions we 
face in the Paris meetings. We propose that 
our two sides enter promptly into discus- 
sions on all questions affecting prisoners of 
war held on both sides, including the ques- 
tion of their early release. The United States 
Delegation stands ready to enter into such 
negotiations without delay, 

AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR IN VIETNAM: 
AN APPEAL TO THE U.N. 


This pamphlet consists of a statement 
made by Rita F. Hauser, U.S. Alternate Rep- 
resentative to the General Assembly, in 
Committee III (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural) of the U.N. General Assembly on 
November 11, 1969. 

(The text of the statement has been re- 
printed from the Department of State Bul- 
letin of December 11, 1967, The Bulletin, the 
official record of U.S. foreign policy, is pub- 
lished weekly and is available for subscrip- 
tion from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20402, at $16.00 a year.) 

We now commence general debate in this 
committee on three subjects of moment: 
elimination of all forms of racial discrimina- 
tion, measures to be taken against nazism 
and racial intolerance, and violation of hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms. Of 
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the three, the violation of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms appears to my delega- 
tion to be ‘singularly important. Indeed, its 
importance to all delegations is demonstrated 
by its recurrence each year as a major sub- 
ject of discussion. 

This agenda item makes particular refer- 
ence to colonial and other dependent coun- 
tries and territories. My delegation continues 
to deplore the inhumane practice of apart- 
heid in South Africa and in Namibia and 
associates itself with the efforts of the inter- 
national community seeking peaceful and 
practicable means for its elimination as soon 
as possible. We also remain very concerned 
about the serious violations of human rights 
in other parts of Africa. These questions are 
rightfully treated in many bodies of the 
United Nations, including the Security Coun- 
cil, for they are of the utmost urgency and 
gravity. 

Accordingly, Madam Chairman, while we 
recognize fully the persistent and serious hu- 
man rights violations in southern Africa, we 
are of the view that the Third Committee 
should not utilize all of its time on this as- 
pect of the subject, so widely treated else- 
where in the United Nations, lest by so doing 
we neglect the many instances of grave vio- 
lations of human rights elsewhere in the 
world. I wish to recall that our agenda item 
itself refers to “the violation of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms ...in all 
countries.” 

On reading the hundreds of petitions al- 
leging violations of human rights which 
come to the Commission on Human Rights 
from sources in many countries, my delega- 
tion has noted the large number referring 
to violations of articles 9-12 and article 19 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The latter provides that “Everyone 
has the right to freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression,” including freedom to “seek, receive 
and impart information and ideas through 
any media and re ess of frontiers.” 
Article 9 states that “No one shall be sub- 
jected to arbitrary arrest, detention or exile,” 
Articles 10, 11, and 12 afford full protection 
and due process of law as to those charged 
with a penal offense, 

In reviewing the 1969 annual report of 
that singular institution, Amnesty Interna- 
tional, now consisting of 20 national sections 
and over 15,000 individual members, the work 
of which is to strengthen all international 
movements supporting human rights, my 
delegation was very much struck by the fact 
that Amnesty International has taken up 
investigation of cases of political prisoners 
during the year 1968-69 in 72 countries. In- 
cluded was my own country, where the status 
of conscientious objectors who have been im- 
prisoned for violations of the conscription 
laws has been looked into with the full co- 
operation of my Government. 

Newspaper reports and other media sources 
make perfectly clear to us that the right of 
political dissent is still a very precarious one 
for millions of people. Prisons bulge with 
those who have dared to criticize or oppose 
peacefully the policies of their governments; 
and, alas, many such prisoners are brutally 
ill-treated, in violation of all standards of 
human decency. We note particularly the 
evidence compiled in the report of the ad hoc 
working group of experts as to African terri- 
tories under colonial domination, which 
documents the degree to which political 
prisoners have been brutalized in these areas, 

Rather than promote and encourage open 
dissent, many governments have maintained 
power with a reign of fear which serves to 
terrorize the minds and, eventually, the 
bodies of those who d A 

In the time available to me, Madam Chair- 
man, I cannot review all of these situations 
occurring the world over. But in the course 
of this debate, my delegation wishes strongly 
to affirm the inherent faculty of all men— 
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if they are indeed, as article 1 of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights states, 
“born free and equal in dignity and rights .. . 
endowed with reason and conscience”’— 
exercise their basic right of freedom of spirit, 
mind, and belief, wherever they may be lo- 
cated and whatever may be the political and 
social system under which they live. 

These rights are no greater or smaller in 
Africa than in the Americas, in Asia than in 
Europe. They belong to all mankind and de- 
rive from man’s basic humanity. The right to 
disagree, to dissent, is perhaps the most 
cherished of all the political rights of man, 
History teaches that yesterday’s dissenters 
often become today’s majority, for through 
reasoned dissent, man progresses, If I may 
so note, my delegation was proud to witness 
the free exercise of free minds across our 
country on October 15, a day on which many 
Americans were able to express their dissent 
with the Government's policy as others were 
equally able to disagree publicly with the 
dissenters. We are grateful for orderly and 
reasonable disagreement; for we know that 
no country’s policies are so sound or 50 cor- 
rect that none will be found who disagree. 


GENEVA CONVENTION ON PRISONERS OF WAR 


Madam Chairman, my delegation is also 
deeply disturbed at a most fundamental vio- 
lation of human decency as to another cate- 
gory of prisoners: those who are prisoners of 
war protected by international law. 

I would like to discuss a specific situation 
involving prisoners which, Iam sure you will 
understand, is of particular concern to my 
country. United States forces are engaged in 
combat in Vietnam. It is our earnest hope 
that this conflict will soon be terminated and 
the task of rebuilding begun. But many hun- 
dreds of American soldiers, airmen, marines, 
and naval personnel are at present missing 
or captured in Vietnam. How many of these 
men, and which ones, are in captivity is a 
secret closely guarded by the North Viet- 
namese authorities. For each of these men 
there is a wife, a child, a parent, who is con- 
cerned with his fate. They are subjected to 
uncertainty and despair which grow as each 
day passes. 

Our concern in this matter, expressed here 
before the assemblage of nations, is human- 
itarian, not political. This concern was suc- 
einctly but urgently expressed in the agon- 
izing question put by the many wives who 
have gone to Paris to ask the North Viet- 
namese delegation to the Paris talks: Please 
tell me if I am a wife or a widow. 

There exists an international convention, 
legally binding upon all parties concerned: 
the Convention on Protection of Prisoners of 
War, concluded at Geneva in 1949. This con- 
vention applies to “all cases of declared war 
or of any other armed conflict which may 
arise between two or more of the High Con- 
tracting Parties, even if the state of war is 
not recognized by one of them.” It thus 
binds the United States, which ratified it in 
1955, the Republic of Viet-Nam, which 
acceded to it in 1953, and North Viet-Nam, 
which acceded in 1957. 

This convention, to which, I may add, there 
are 125 parties, including more than 100 
members of the United Nations, contains 
provisions which, if implemented, would let 
children know if their fathers are alive, par- 
ents if their sons are well treated. It requires 
that, and I quote: “Immediately upon cap- 
ture, or not more than one week after arrival 
at a camp, even if it is a transit camp, like- 
wise in case of sickness or transfer to hospital 
or to another camp, every prisoner of war 
shall be enabled to write direct to his 
family..." 

The convention assures a prisoner the right 
to remain in communication with his loved 


i Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 3364. 
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ones and with an international or state 
organization which has assumed the obli- 
gation of safeguarding the rights of the 
prisoner. 

In addition to the right to receive mail and 
packages, and to send a minimum of two 
letters and four cards each month, the Ge- 
neva convention specifies minimum humane 
standards of detention, of hygiene, diet, 
recreation, and employment. It requires that 
seriously wounded or ill prisoners be re- 
patriated as soon as they are able to travel. 
It specifies that the detaining power shall 
accept a neutral party to the conflict or a 
respected international organization such 
as the International Committee of the Red 
Cross as a protecting power for the prison- 
ers. It requires that the detaining power 
provide the names of the prisoners it holds 
to their families, as well as to the protecting 
power, or to the International Committee 
of the Red Cross, to pass on to their country 
of origin, It requires that the detaining party 
permit on-the-scene inspection of its deten- 
tion facilities. 

Madam Chairman, my fellow delegates, this 
convention is not meant to create a life of 
privilege for captured military personnel. It is 
meant to ensure minimum standards of hu- 
man decency to helpless men who are in the 
power of their military enemy and can no 
longer pose a threat to that enemy and to 
provide minimum solace to families who are 
far from the front lines. In wartime, when 
passions are inflamed, this convention seeks 
to preserve those frail links of compassion 
and decency which are so urgently needed. 
Nurtured, these links may in turn help move 
enemies toward a realization of their common 
stake in finding the path to peace. 

My country places the highest priority 
upon implementation of this convention. 
There are now some 30,000 North Vietnamese 
and Viet Cong prisoners of war in South 
Viet-Nam who have been accorded the status 
and the rights of prisoners of war under the 
Geneva convention, even though many of 
them may not technically be entitled to such 
prisoner-of-war status as defined in the con- 
vention. 

The United States has tried again and 
again to persuade Hanoi to apply the basic 
minimum standards guaranteed by the con- 
vention: identification of prisoners, the right 
to send and receive mail, and a protecting 
power to inspect detention conditions. We 
remain immensely grateful to the govern- 
ments which have cooperated in these regret- 
tably unsuccessful efforts. 

In contrast, the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Viet-Nam, with the cooperation of its 
allies, opened all detention camps to inspec- 
tion by the International Committee of the 
Red Cross. The names of POW’s have been 
made available to the ICRC. Prisoners of war 
detained by the Republic of Viet-Nam have 
the right to send and receive mail and pack- 
ages. They are interned in six camps which 
are administered by the Republic of Viet- 
Nam and which, as regular international in- 
spection has shown, conform to the require- 
ments of the Geneva convention. 

Let me be clear that we are not claiming a 
perfect record on this subject. War is ugly 
and brutal by nature, and violations by indi- 
viduals have occurred. The point is, however, 
that the Allied command has made every ef- 
fort to ensure that the convention is applied. 
This includes the issuance of clear and ex- 
plicit orders and, even more important, thor- 
ough investigation of alleged violations and 
punishment of those found guilty. This pol- 
icy is confirmed and supported by the con- 
tinuous review, both official and unofficial, 
which results from free access to POW’s by 
delegates and doctors of the ICRC. 

The United States neither seeks nor de- 
seryes praise for its efforts to implement the 
convention. This is our duty—our legal duty 
and our moral duty. The tragic fact, how- 
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ever, is that North Viet-Nam and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front refuse to acknowledge 
their legal and moral duty to apply similar 
standards of treatment to the helpless pris- 
oners in their power, Vietnamese as well as 
American. 

NORTH VIETNAM’S TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 


The record is indeed sad. The North Viet- 
namesé authorities have refused to identify 
the prisoners they hold. Only a limited mi- 
nority of those men known by the United 
States Government to have been captured 
have been allowed to communicate with the 
outside world. Mail even from this small mi- 
nority has been infrequent and irregular. The 
sick and the wounded have not been re- 
patriated, nor have they been identified. Even 
the minimum protection that would be af- 
forded by inspection of POW facilities by an 
impartial international body has been dented. 
The ICRC’s repeated requests to be allowed 
to visit the prisoners at their places of de- 
tention have been repeatedly denied, nor has 
any other accepted intermediary been given 
access to the prisoners. 

From the reports of the few men actually 
released by North Viet-Nam and from other 
sources has come disturbing evidence that 
prisoners are being deprived of adequate 
medical care and diets and that, in many in- 
stances, they have been subjected to physical 
and mental torture. For example, Lieutenant 
Robert Frishman, one of the recently released 
American prisoners, in a public statement on 
September 2, 1969, shortly after his release, 
said American prisoners are subject to “‘soli- 
tary confinement, forced statemenits, living 
in a cage for 3 years, being put in straps, not 
being allowed to sleep or eat, removal of fin- 
gernails, being hung from a ceiling, having an 
infected arm which was almost lost, not re- 
ceiving medical care, being dragged along the 
ground with a broken leg... .” Recounting 
the treatment of Lieutenant Commander 
Stratton, Lieutenant Frishman said: 

“The North Vietnamese tried to get Lieu- 
tenant Commander Stratton to appear be- 
fore a press delegation and say that he had 
received humane and lenient treatment. He 
refused because his treatment hadn't been 
humane. He'd been tied up with ropes to 
such a degree that he still has large scars on 
his arms from rope burns which became in- 
fected. He was deprived of sleep, beaten, had 
his fingernails removed, and was put in soli- 
tary, but the North Vietnamese insisted that 
he make the false ‘humane treatment state- 
ments’ and threw him into a dark cell alone 
for 38 days to think about it.” 

This record is indeed chilling. It has been 
noted and deplored by a great many interna~ 
tional observers. For example, Jacques Frey- 
mond of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, reporting on the work of the Com- 
mittee on Prisoners of War, highlighted the 
contrasts between North and South Viet-Nam 
as follows: 

“In Viet-Nam, it (the ICRC) has so far had 
limited success. In fact, in spite of repeated 
representations, it has not been able to 
obtain the agreement of the Democratic 
Republic of Viet-Nam to the installation of 
a delegation in Hanoi nor even to the visiting 
of prisoners of war... . 

“On the other hand, the ICRC is repre- 
sented in Saigon and the delegates are able 
to visit all prisoner of war camps. They also 
regularly receive nominal rolls of these 
prisoners.” 

In the face of such international criticism 
there have been few breaks in the silence of 
Hanoi. We have, however, been told—though 
in the shrill phrases of propaganda, rather 
than in the measured tones of statesmanship 
or humanitarianism—that the Geneva con- 
vention does not apply because there has 
not been a formal declaration of war and that 
the American prisoners are “war criminals” 
and therefore not entitled to the rights con- 
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ferred upon prisoners of war by the Geneva 
convention. Despite this, Hanoi says, it treats 
the prisoners “humanely.” 

Madam Chairman, my Government cannot 
accept these assertions. The Geneva conven- 
tion provides a detailed international stand- 
ard of humane treatment against which the 
treatment of prisoners of war can be meas- 
ured. Hanoi’s mere assertion of “humane” 
treatment, which has never been verified by 
impartial inspection, is no substitute. Fur- 
ther, North Viet-Nam’s denial that the con- 
vention is applicable and its assertion that 
it therefore cannot be the standard to meas- 
ure its conduct have no basis in international 
law. Hanoi says that the convention applies 
only where there has been a declaration of 
war. But it is clear from the language of the 
convention, which I quoted earlier, that the 
absence of such a declaration has no rela- 
tionship to the convention’s applicability and 
does not justify a refusal to apply it. 

Hanoi has also asserted that our men 
held as prisoners are war criminals, apparent- 
ly on the theory that any attacks against 
North Viet-Nam or Viet Cong forces or 
facilities are criminal acts and that all mili- 
tary personnel involved in such attacks are 
criminals. Such assertions are patently ab- 
surd, Our men are not war criminals. More- 
over, the Geneva conventions and modern 
international humanitarian law reject any 
suggestion that the protection of individual 
war victims, whether soldiers or civilians, is 
dependent upon moral or legal judgments 
about the cause for which their government 
is fighting. The law is there to protect all the 
victims of war on both sides. All countries 
have an interest in seeing that it is respected. 

The United States understands that every 
country believes that it is right and its 
enemy wrong. But, Madam Chairman, the 
Geneva convention was designed specifically 
to meet this problem. It imposes upon all 
combatant powers the obligation to treat 
military personnel made helpless by their 
captivity in accordance with a single objec- 
tive and verifiable standard. 


ICRC RESOLUTION 


The 2ist International Conference of the 
Red Cross, held at Istanbul in September, 
cut through any possible quibbles that could 
be made by a party to the Viet-Nam conflict. 
It adopted without dissent a resolution which 
obtained the support of 114 governments and 
national Red Cross organizations.? That res- 
olution called upon all parties: 

“ ... to abide by the obligations set forth 
in the Convention and upon all authorities 
involved in an armed conflict to ensure that 
all uniformed members of the regular armed 
forces of another party to the conflict and all 
other persons entitled to prisoner of war 
status are treated humanely and given the 
fullest measure of protection prescribed by 
the Convention. .. .” 

It also recognized—and again I repeat the 
exact words of this resolution: 

“,,. that, even apart from the Convention, 
the international community has consistent- 
ly demanded humane treatment for prisoners 
of war, including identification and account- 
ing for all prisoners, provision of an adequate 
diet and medical care, that prisoners be 
permitted to communicate with each other 
and with the exterior, that seriously sick or 
wounded prisoners be promptly repatriated, 
and that at all times prisoners be protected 
from physical and mental torture, abuse and 
reprisals.” 

We hope this committee will take note at 
this session of the resolution passed without 
dissent by the International Red Cross Con- 
ference in Istanbul and that it will in a simi- 


2For a U.S. statement and text of the 
resolution, see BULLETIN of Oct. 13, 1969, p. 
323. 
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lar fashion reaffirm the obligations of all 
parties to the Geneva convention. We espe- 
cially hope that North Viet-Nam, which has 
frequently expressed its abiding regard for 
humane principles, will heed this unequivo- 
cal and specific call refiecting the conscience 
of the international community. 

Madam Chairman, 2 weeks ago, on October 
30, the Secretary General made the following 
statement: 

“It is the view of the Secretary General 
that the Government of North Vietnam 
ought to give an international humanitarian 
organization such as the League of Red Cross 
Societies access to the Americans detained 
in North Vietnam.” 

We join in this view, and we urge all the 
governments represented here today to use 
their utmost influence so that at least this 
single step forward can be accomplished. We 
would indeed welcome the intervention of 
any organization or group of concerned peo- 
ple who may be able to reduce the anguish of 
the prisoners and their families. But the Sec- 
retary General has made a concrete, limited 
proposal; its immediate implementation 
would bring closer the day when the obsery- 
ance of the humanitarian principles of the 
Geneva convention by all parties is complete. 

I have spoken at length on this matter, 
Madam Chairman, for it is of vital impor- 
tance to the United States. It is also of para- 
mount interest to all nations of the world. 
The failure to treat any prisoner of war, 
wherever he may be, in accordance with com- 
mon standards of decency, is an affront to all 
who claim the mantle of civilization. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I would 
hope that the sponsors of the Cooper- 
Church amendment would view the 
amendment I have offered in the spirit 
in which it was offered, in the spirit of 
making it clear that the Senate is on 
record that nothing contained in the 
Church-Cooper resolution shall in any 
way prevent the President, directly or 
indirectly, from taking any action he 
deems necessary to protect American 
prisoners of war. 

The amendment is limited to Cam- 
bodia because the Cooper-Church reso- 
lution is limited to Cambodia. 

There is significant reason to believe 
that Americans are being held as pris- 
oners of war in Cambodia and, in addi- 
tion to the American servicemen, at least 
two journalists, and perhaps more, are 
being held there. 

The amendment does no harm to the 
Cooper-Church resolution. It does sig- 
nal to the world that we care about one 
American, two Americans, or 100 Amer- 
icans, or however many there may be, 
who may be missing in action or pirson- 
ers of war in Cambodia. 

This is an obligation we have. And this 
is an obligation that we can under- 
a by the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 


BRUTAL TREATMENT OF AMERICAN 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, there 
has been much said in the past several 
years about the American prisoner of 
war situation, the 1,400 to 1,500 men 
being held by the North Vietnamese. I 
do not think enough detailed attention 
has been drawn to the actual living con- 
ditions—if we can call it living—that 
these men suffer. 
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There is a notion abroad, possibly put 
forth by the Communists and echoed in 
this country by their apologists, that 
these men are well treated. Let me state 
here flatly that every evidence indicates 
they are not. 

The evidence we have comes largely 
from the few Americans who have been 
released and from a limited number of 
outside sources. And all of it points to 
one thing; namely, that the North Viet- 
namese are treating American prisoners 
with calculated brutality. 

Americans are held in solitary con- 
finement as a matter of routine. 

Occasionally they are placed in cages 
and held up for public display. 

Wounded Americans go for days and 
weeks with their wounds untreated. 

One American prisoner with a broken 
arm was dragged through the streets for 
the crowds to watch. 

Other prisoners have been beaten. 

Still others have been strapped up and 
hung from the ceiling of their cells as 
punishment for minor infractions. 

One American prisoner, a Navy lieu- 
tenant commander, was told by the North 
Vietnamese he had to appear at a press 
conference and tell foreign reporters he 
had been treated well and humanely. He 
refused because, according to fellow pris- 
oners, his treatment had been far from 
decent. 

He had been tied so tightly with ropes 
that there are still burn scars on his 
arms, 

He had been beaten. 

He had been forced to go for days at 
a time without food or sleep. 

He had been held in solitary confine- 
ment. 

His wounds were allowed to fester and 
become infected. 

His fingernails had been torn out by 
the roots. 

All of this had been done to him, but 
the North Vietnamese still demanded 
that he appear before the reporters and 
issue a statement they had written say- 
ing he had been treated well and le- 
niently. 

When he refused to issue the statement 
the North Vietnamese threw him in a 
cell without light for 38 days to think it 
over. 

Mr. President, this is a commonplace 
story. It is not unique, but has been re- 
peated time and again. 

So it is that when we are talking about 
Americans being held prisoner we are 
not talking about people being held in a 
genteel detention center. 

We are talking about men who are 
forced to live under conditions which the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals would not allow for animals in 
this country. 

As a nation we must continue to do 
everything in our power to force the 
Communists to the negotiating table to 
discuss this problem seriously and in 
good faith. They have refused to do so 
until now, but the pressure of world opin- 
ion is mounting on them. We must con- 
tinue to fan that world opinion until it 
brings the Communists to reason. 

On this subject we will not give up, 
nor will we be denied. 
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RESULTS OF THE CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY OPERATION 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I submit 
for the information of the Senate the re- 
sults of the Cambodian sanctuary op- 
erations as of 8 am., May 26, 1970 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
summary be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


TOTAL OPERATIONS 


24-hour 
change 


Individual weapons. 
Crew-served weapons 
Bunkers/structures destroyed 
Machinegun rounds. 
Rifle rounds... =. 
Total small arms ammunition 
(machinegun and rifle rounds)... 


7, 816, 562 
12, 574 

$ 2,966 

Satchel charge... _._.-___.__.... 

Miscellaneous explosives (pounds). _ 

Antiaircraft rounds____ 

Mortar rounds______ 


72, 000 


Large rocket rounds_ 
Smaller rocket rounds. 
Recoilless rifle rounds 
Rice ( 


Medical 
Enem 
POW’ 


1 Unchanged. 


KENNETH GALBRAITH AND AL CAPP 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post for May 26, 1970 car- 
ries an interesting letter to the editor 
from the distinguished humorist Al Capp, 
dealing with the subject of Mr. Kenneth 
Galbraith’s thesis on American presence 
in Asia. 

Since Mr. Capp expresses himself in 
such a unique fashion, and hits so di- 
rectly to the core of the subject, I ask 
unanimous consent his letter entitled, 
“Al Capp on Galbraith” be printed into 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 26, 
1970] 


AL CAPP ON GALBRAITH 


It was cozy, being away from home, to see 
& letter from someone we're mighty proud 
of in Cambridge, Mass., in print. Back home 
we think Ken is the smartest economist since 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. Smarter. His “Lower 
the Gross National Product and Raise For- 
eign Aid” solution is the same as her solu- 
tion: “Let’s Burn Our Candle at Both Ends” 
but Ken was smart enough not to make it 
rhyme, and his got taken seriously. 

We are proud to see from your paper that 
Ken is branching out as a military analyst, 
and that he is, again, adapting his solutions 
from classic sources. 

Ken's theory that the people who “want” 
the war is an unnamed cabal of high-ranking 
military officers, is a “new” version of Goeb- 
bels’ theory that the Germans who “wanted” 
her humilitation was a cabal of highly- 
placed Jews, and Joe McCarthy’s theory that 
there was a cabal of hundreds of “pinkos and 
Commies” in our State Department. 
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Goebbels didn’t name them, any more 
than McCarthy did, and Ken, a classicist to 
the bone, doesn’t name anyone in his cabal, 
either. 

Like Goebbels and McCarthy, Ken knows 
you don’t have to, to get the hate started and 
the mobs howling. 

And it’s no good to ask Ken (anymore than 
it was to ask Goebbels or McCarthy) WHO? 

It's no good to ask if he means the GI’s 
who are sweating it out there. Or the gen- 
eral officers in Asia who are being killed at 
an unprecedented rate. Or, the top com- 
manders, who, from Harkins to Westmore- 
land, have ended their careers in bleakness 
for doing their duty there. 

It’s no good to remind Ken that it was 
only because of the stylish naivete of an ad- 
ministration he was a powerful influence in, 
that the military was called in, in the first 
place, 

Ken's got a sure-fire thing going there and 
it’s going to upset a lot of readers who don’t 
get along further to a story buried among 
the “Jumbo Shrimp” and “Ground Chuck” 
ads, headlined “Cambodia Invasion Reported 
Upsetting Hanoi’s Timetable.” 

AL Capp. 

WASHINGTON. 


PERIOD FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be a period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business with statements 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To GRANT RELIEF OF 
PAYEES AND SPECIAL INDORSEES OF FRADU- 
LENTLY NEGOTIATED CHECKS DRAWN ON 
DESIGNATED DEPOSITARIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to grant relief to payees and special indorsees 
of fradulently negotiated checks drawn on 
designated depositaries of the United States 
by extending the availability of the check 
forgery insurance fund (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

REPORT OF THE IMMITRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


A letter from the Commissioner, 
tion and Naturalization Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, for the year end- 
ed June 30, 1969 (with an accompanying re- 
port) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCI- 
ENCES AND THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF EN- 
GINEERING 


A letter from the President, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1968, together with the report of 
the National Academy of Engineering for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1968 (with accom- 
panying reports); to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, ordered to be printed 
pursuant to law with an illustration, 
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PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore 
(Mr. ALLEN) : 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

“S. Con. Res. 39 


“Concurrent resolution petitioning the Pres- 
ident and the Co of the United 
States to fully inform the American people 
about U.S. operations in Laos and to end 
all combat support of Laotian forces by 
U.S. personnel 
“Whereas, secret agreements between the 

United States and foreign countries subvert 

government by the people by denying the 

public vital information necessary to the 
democratic process; and 

“Whereas, combat operations in Laos and 
Thailand by American personnel, whether in 
or out of uniform, are specifically prohibited 
by an amendment to the Defense Appropri- 
ations Act of December, 1969; and 

“Whereas, scorched-earth bombing raids 
by B-52’s on the Plain of Jars, hundreds of 
miles northwest of the “Ho Chi Minh Trail,” 
represent a further alarming escalation of 
our secret and undeclared war in Laos; and 

“Whereas, such combat operations and es- 
calation are in violation of the Nixon Doc- 
trine of no wider land war in Asia, and can 
undermine our withdrawal efforts in Viet- 
nam and further involve us in another Viet- 
nam-like entanglement in Laos; now, there- 
fore 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the Fifth 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii, Regular 
Session of 1970, the House of Representatives 
concurring, that the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States be, and they are, 
respectively petitioned to inform the Ameri- 
can people fully about U.S. operations in 
Laos and the extent and cost of our involve- 
ment; and 

“Be it further resolved that the President 
and the Congress of the United States be, 
and they are, respectively urged to end all 
ground combat support of Laotian forces 
by United States personnel immediately and 
to cease all military activity on Laotian ter- 
ritory; and 

“Be it further resolved that duly certi- 
fied copies of this Concurrent Resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President Pro Tempore of the 
United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, the 
Secretary of the United States Department 
of Defense, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator Hiram L. Fong, Senator 
Daniel K. Inouye, Representative Spark M. 
Matsunaga, and Representative Patsy T. 
Mink.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

“S. Con. Res. 20 

“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION PROPOSING AN 
AMENDMENT TO THE U.S. CONSTITUTION TO 
PRESERVE THE RECIPROCAL IMMUNITIES OF 
TAX EXEMPTION 

“Whereas, taxes of the United States 

Government on the interest on evidences of 
indebtedness of States, their political subdi- 
visions, and the agencies and instrumentali- 
ties thereof, impose a burden on the sov- 
ereign power of the States, and their political 
subdivisions, agencies and instrumentalities 
to borrow money for essential State and local 
purposes; and 

“Whereas, the constantly recurring at- 
tempts of Congress and the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States to tax the interest 
on such evidences of indebtedness has se- 
verely damaged the ability of the States and 
their political subdivisions, agencies and in- 
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strumentalities to borrow money, and has 
substantially increased the cost of such bor- 
rowings to the detriment of the taxpayers of 
the States and their political subdivisions, 
agencies and instrumentalities; and 

“Whereas, such recurring attempts to tax 
the interest on such evidences of indebted- 
ness flaunt the constitutional principle of 
reciprocal inter-governmental tax immunity 
first enunciated by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in McCulloch v. Maryland 
(4 Wheat 316) in the year 1819 and more spe- 
cifically applied by that Court in Pollack v. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 U.S. 429) and 
later cases; and 

“Whereas, it is advisable and in the best 
interest of the States to prevent future at- 
tempts to tax the interest on such evidences 
of indebtedness by amending the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to unequivocally 
state the principle of reciprocal inter-gov- 
ernmental tax immunity in respect of taxes 
on the interest on such evidences of indebt- 
edness and thereby restore investor confi- 
dence to the market for such evidences of in- 
debtedness and consequently, reduce the cost 
of borrowing by the States and their politi- 
cal subdivisions, agencies and instrumentali- 
ties; now, therefore 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the Fifth 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii, Regular 
Session of 1970, the House of Representatives 
concurring, that application is hereby made 
to the Congress of the United States to sub- 
mit to the legislatures of the States an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States in the following form, which 
amendment is hereby ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States on behalf of the State of Hawaii by 
this Concurrent Resolution, to wit: 

“Without the consent of a State, Congress 
shall have no power to lay and collect any 
tax, direct or indirect, upon the income de- 
rived from interest paid on evidences of in- 
debtedness of such State, or of any political 
Subdivision, agency or instrumentality 
thereof, nor shall any State have power, 
without the consent of Congress, to lay and 
collect any tax, direct or indirect, upon the 
income derived from interest paid on obli- 
gations of the United States or of any agency 
or instrumentality thereof”; and 

“Be it further resolved that duly certified 
copies of this Concurrent Resolution be 
immediately transmitted to both the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States and to the Speaker and Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States; the Honorable Daniel K. 
Inouye, United States Senator; the Honor- 
able Hiram L. Fong, United States Senator; 
the Honorable Spark M. Matsunaga, United 
States Representative; and the Honorable 
Patsy T. Mink, United States Representative; 
and 

“Be it further resolved that this Concur- 
rent Resolution shall continue in full force 
and effect until December 31, 1975.” 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Puerto Rico Bar Association, 
asking for the rejection of the so-called al- 
ternative plan, proposed by the U.S. Navy; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Long Island 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Inc., of Bright- 
waters, N.Y., praying for the establishment 
of standards limiting jet noise by the Sur- 
geon General; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

A resolution adopted by the Medical As- 
sociation of Georgia, praying for the return 
of the responsibility for patient care to 
physicians; to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 
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By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, with amendments: 

H.R. 15166. An act authorizing additional 
appropriations for prosecution of projects in 
certain comprehensive river basin plans for 
flood control, navigation, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 91-895). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations: 

Martin G. Castillo, of California, to be 
Chairman of the Cabinet Committee on Op- 
portunities for Spanish-Speaking People. 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
as in executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services I report favor- 
ably on the nominations of 221 flag and 
general officers in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. I ask that these names be 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BELL- 
MON). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The nominations, ordered placed on 
the Executive Calendar are as follows: 


Maj. Gen. James T. Stewart, Regular Air 
Force, to be assigned to positions of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by the 
President, in the grade of lieutenant general; 

Vice Adm. Edwin B. Hooper, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment to the grade of vice admiral, 
when retired; 

Vice Adm. John L. Chew, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment to the grade of vice admiral, 
when retired; 

Rear Adm. Eli T, Reich, U.S. Navy, having 
been designated for commands and other 
duties determined by the President, for ap- 
pointment to the grade of vice admiral while 
so serving; 

Gen. Frank Schaffer Besson, Jr., Army of 
the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army), to be placed on the retired list in the 
grade of general; 

Lt. Gen. Oren Eugene Hurlbut, Army of 
the United States (major general, U.S. Army), 
to be placed on the retired list, in the grade 
of lieutenant general; 

Maj. Gen. Richard Thomas Knowles, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army), to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President, to be lieutenant general; 

Col. Frederick Charles Krause, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army), and sundry other officers, for tempor- 
ary appointment in the Army of the United 
States; 

Brig. Gen. Spurgeon Hart Neel, Jr., Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army), 
and sundry other officers, for temporary ap- 
pointment in the Army of the United States; 

Maj. Gen. James Arista Wier, Army of the 
United States (colonel, Medical Corps, U.S. 
Army); Brig. Gen. Colin Francis Vorder 
Bruegge, Army of the United States (colonel, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army); and Brig. Gen. 
Thomas Joseph Whelan, Jr., Army of the 
United States (colonel, Medical Corps, U.S. 
Army), to be brigadier generals, Medical 
Corps; 

Brig. Gen. Daniel Arthur Raymond, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army), 
and sundry other officers, for temporary ap- 
pointment in the Army of the United States; 

Capt .Carl O. Holmquist, U.S. Navy, to be 
Chief of Naval Research in the Department 
of the Navy; 

Maurice H. Rindskopf, and sundry other 
Officers of the Navy, for permanent promo- 
tion to the grade of rear admiral; 
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Lt. Col. Wendell A. Childs, to be professor 
of physics, U.S. Military Academy; and 

Lt. Col. Lee D. Olvey, to be professor of 
social sciences, U.S. Military Academy. 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
in addition, I report favorably 1,198 pro- 
motions and appointments in the Army 
in grade of colonel and below; 1,190 ap- 
pointments and promotions in the Navy 
in grade of lieutenant commander and 
below; and 1,748 appointments in the 
Air Force in grade of colonel and below. 
Since these names have already been 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
in order to save the expense of printing 
on the Executive Calendar, I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be ordered to lie 
on the Secretary’s desk for the informa- 
tion of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 


Col. Robert R. Lochry, for appointment as 
permanent professor, US. Air Force 
Academy; 

Robert J. Borre, and sundry other officers, 
for appointment in the Regular Air Force; 

Lucian M. Acuff, and sundry other mid- 
shipmen (Naval Academy), for permanent 
assigned in the Navy; 

Mershan G. Shaddy, and sundry other 
officers, for promotion in the Regular Army 
of the United States; and 

James A, Akridge, and sundry other officers, 
for appointment in the Regular Air Force. 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Ernest G. Spivey, of Mississippi, to be a 
member of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
Farm Credit Administration. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 3877. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Brantley project, Pecos River 
Basin, N. Mex., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr, ANDERSON when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the 
Recorp under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

S. 3878, A bill relating to manpower re- 
quirements, resources, development, utiliza- 
tion and evaluation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Proury when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 3879. A bill for the relief of Naoyo Camp- 

bell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
My Mr. BROOKE: 

S. 3880. A bill to amend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 to provide loan 
forgiveness for service in Headstart pro- 
grams, the Peace Corps, and for certain 
other service; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. BROOKE when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 3881. A bill for the relief of Gunmaj- 
Britt Lomberg; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself and 
Mr. NELSON) : 

S. 3882. A bill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to 
the method of determining what articles fall 
within the additional import restrictions set 
forth in part 3 of the appendix of such 
schedules; to the Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Proxmime when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the 
Recorp under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 


PELL) : 

S. 3883. A bill to provide financial assist- 
ance to improve education in racially im- 
pacted areas and to assist school districts 
to meet special problems incident to de- 
segregation in elementary and secondary 
schools, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 


S. 3877—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AUTHORIZE THE SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR TO CON- 
STRUCT, OPERATE AND MAINTAIN 
THE BRANTLEY PROJECT, PECOS 
RIVER BASIN, N. MEX. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct, operate and maintain 
the Brantley project, Pecos River Basin, 
N. Mex., and for other purposes. 

The principal purposes of this project 
are to provide flood protection for the 
city of Carlsbad, N. Mex., and to elim- 
inate the existing threat of a failure of 
McMillan Dam by replacing that struc- 
ture. The project also would provide re- 
placement storage for the Carlsbad Irri- 
gation District, making it possible to 
proceed with the cleaning of McMillan 
Delta to salvage water. Construction of 
this project would yield significant fish, 
wildlife and recreation benefits in addi- 
tion to providing replacement storage 
and giving flood protection to the city 
of Carlsbad. The Carlsbad project irri- 
gation facilities presently consist of three 
dams and storage reservoirs used to 
regulate irrigation water and a distribu- 
tion system to serve approximately 25,000 
acres of waterright land. The dams are 
Alamogordo, McMillan, and Avalon. The 
irrigated areas increased from 6,500 acres 
in 1907 to 25,278 acres in 1926. Since 
completion of the irrigation system, the 
irrigated area has averaged about 20,000 
acres per year. 

The Carlsbad project has been quite 
successful over the years, though sub- 
ject to numerous problems, such as poor 
water quality, dwindling water supplies, 
a leaky reservoir and reservoir capacities 
being gradually depleted by sediment. 

I have introduced legislation and 
helped enact into law two projects to im- 
prove water quality and eliminate water 
shortages in the Pecos River Basin. Pub- 
lic Law 85-333, approved February 20, 
1958, authorized the construction of Ma- 
laga Bend and McMillan Delta channeli- 
zation divisions of McMillan Delta proj- 
ect. However, the law provided that no 
work could be commenced on the Mc- 
Millan Delta flood relief unless provisions 
were made to replace any terminal short- 
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age of Carlsbad Irrigation District which 
might be lost by clearing the floodway. 
Public Law 88-594, approved December 
12, 1964, authorized creation of the Pecos 
River water salvage project. This is a 
continuing program to reduce the non- 
beneficial consumptive use of water in 
the Pecos River Valley. This law also pro- 
vides that no work shall be commenced 
on clearing the phreatophytes from the 
floodway area unless provision is made 
to replace the District’s terminal stor- 
age, Even though some work has been 
done upstream and considerable water 
has been salvaged, this work cannot be 
completed until Brantley Dam is con- 
structed. 

In addition to the need for salvaging 
of water, the United States has an obli- 
gation for personal and property safety 
in the area below McMillan Dam. His- 
tory has shown us that, without the 
regulation of stream fiow by existing 
dams, there would have been consider- 
able flood damage over the years to 
Carlsbad and the surrounding area. With 
the McMillan and Avalon Dams being 
filled with silt, a new flood hazard exists 
and there is a possibility of failure of 
MeMillan and/or Avalon Dams during 
the flood stage of the Pecos River. This 
poses a disastrous threat to the city of 
Carlsbad. 

Since this dam will protect lives and 
property and will provide additional wa- 
ter which will enhance the economy of 
the district, I feel that we should not de- 
lay in its construction. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3877) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain the Brantley proj- 
ect, Pecos River Basin, N. Mex., and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
ANDERSON, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


S. 3878—INTRODUCTION OF MAN- 
POWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING ACT OF 1970 


Mr. PROUTY. I introduce a bill and 
ask that it be appropriately referred. I 
also ask unanimous consent that its text 
be printed in the Record at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bill will be printed 
in the Recor», as requested by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, my bill 
entitled “The Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1970” is designed to 
effect a flexible and coordinated national 
manpower program and represents an 
effective compromise between the pend- 
ing manpower bills and the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962. 

I was one of the primary sponsors and 
principal supporters of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962. 
From the outset, this legislation has had 
truly bipartisan support, and in response 
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to changing economic requirements, 
both sides of the aisle have acted to 
strengthen and improve that legislation 
by amendments from time to time. 

My esteemed friend, the senior Senator 
from New York, recently introduced an 
amendment to create a National Man- 
power Advisory Committee. My bill also 
includes this concept, and I anticipate 
no problem in our resolving the differ- 
ences which exist between these two ver- 
sions. 

The concept of a National Manpower 
Advisory Committee was strongly en- 
dorsed in testimony earlier this year be- 
fore the House Select Subcommittee on 
Labor. There is bipartisan recognition of 
the need to draw on the manpower ex- 
pertise and resources of a variety of Fed- 
eral, State, and local institutions and 
governmental agencies, as well as the 
resources of the private sector including 
industry and private educational insti- 
tutions. 

The Nation’s manpower programs 
must be responsive to both the economic 
and employment picture of the Nation, 
and to the people whom they are serving 
and are designed to serve. 

Since the employment and economic 
picture of the country is continually 
changing, manpower legislation must re- 
tain a degree of flexibility in order to be 
immediately responsive to these changes. 
Programs currently operating under the 
provisions of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended, exemplify this desired flexibil- 
ity. Skills Centers developed under that 
legislation were not envisioned by the 
congressional framers of the original act 
and yet they are in existence today be- 
cause they fulfill a very real need in the 
Nation’s manpower programs. Further, 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962 has demonstrated the de- 
sirability for building into manpower 
legislation the capacity for changing the 
Nation’s manpower programs. Programs 
under that act, originally developed when 
there was.a recession, have been able to 
adapt during times of economic upswing 
to serve those who are least likely to gain 
and maintain employment—those who 
without the benefit of participation in 
such a program still would be unem- 
ployed. It was to combat some of the re- 
maining problems of unemployment and 
underemployment and to provide better 
coordination of all manpower programs 
that major manpower bills were intro- 
duced in 1969. Yet, even these reflect the 
economic conditions at the time of their 
drafting. The bills are predicated on con- 
tinued expansion of the economy and in- 
creases in the labor force. During the 
course of hearings on the proposed legis- 
lation, it has been suggested that just as 
the economic situation had already 
changed by the time the MDTA was en- 
acted, so it is changing to present a new 
economic situation not envisioned by 
drafters of the other bills. While some 
economists say that we are actually in a 
recession, the effects of this economic 
adjustment are unnoticed by many of 
us—except, of course, those most affect- 
ed, the unemployed. Once again there is 
an increase in the numbers of technical 
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and skilled workers among the unem- 
ployed making competition for available 
jobs much keener. National manpower 
policy and programs must permit effec- 
tive response to these situations. There is 
a need for legislation that can adapt to 
situations of both cyclical and structural 
unemployment. 

It is for these and other reasons that 
I advocate the changes reflected in my 
proposal—The Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1970. This legisla- 
tion represents a compromise between 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962, as amended, and the sev- 
eral bills that are currently pending. 
Briefly, some of the major provisions of 
the substitute are: 

Manpower requirements, development, 
and evaluation: Title I sets forth the 
basic purposes of the act—to provide oc- 
cupational training to unemployed and 
and underemployed individuals, to assist 
in the relief of skills shortages both in 
critical occupations and in emerging 
ones. In addition there are provisions for 
experimental, demonstration, and pilot 
programs, training and technical assist- 
ance, labor market information and job 
matching programs. 

Training and skill development pro- 
grams: Title II describes the various 
manpower training, services, and activi- 
ties that may be conducted with assist- 
ance under this act, including the Job 
Corps now under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964. It further set forth 
the requirements for State participation 
under the act, including the establish- 
ment of State manpower advisory coun- 
cils; provides for a comprehensive man- 
power planning system at the State level; 
describes participant eligibility and al- 
lowance payments; and, sets forth the 
responsibilities of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Miscellaneous: Title III contains pro- 
visions relating to the authority of the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to enter 
into contracts, arrangements, or agree- 
ments to carry out the purposes of the 
Act; maintenance of State effort for vo- 
cational education; appropriations, ad- 
vance funding, limitation on the use of 
appropriated funds; acceptance of vol- 
untary services; and, the effective and 
termination dates of the act. 

Manpower policy need not be the pre- 
rogative of any one Federal agency. As a 
partial step to broadening the role among 
the Federal agencies for manpower policy 
and programs, the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1970 contains 
two unique provisions. 

First, is the creation of a National 
Manpower Advisory Council as proposed 
by Senator Javits’ amendment and as 
contained in this bill. I propose that the 
Council be appointed by the President 
after consultation with appropriate offi- 
cials, and consist of 15 members. The pur- 
pose of the Council would be to establish 
national manpower goals; to advise the 
manpower agencies of the Federal Estab- 
lishment, such as the Departments of 
Housing and Urban Development, Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, on 
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manpower programs and services; to re- 
view the administration and operation of 
manpower training programs, including 
their evaluation; and, to report to the 
President and the Congress concerning 
their findings including recommenda- 
tions for legislative change in this act 
and other relevant Federal statutes. The 
Council would have its own staff and the 
capability to make judgments independ- 
ent of the bureaucracy. 

The second provision related to broad- 
ening the Federal agency manpower role 
is the establishment of the authority of 
the President to appoint to his staff a 
special assistant for manpower. This as- 
sistant would coordinate the manpower 
activities of the various Federal depart- 
ments, offices, and commissions; act as 
liaison between the President and his 
National Manpower Advisory Council 
and Congress; and, report to the Presi- 
dent on the manpower implications of 
the Federal budget on manpower pro- 
grams generally. 

With the creation of the Council and 
establishment of the Office of Special As- 
sistant to the President for Manpower, 
there is created a forum for discussion 
for all Federal agencies concerned with 
or having expertise in manpower pro- 
grams and problems. Were we to wipe 
out the most visible manpower programs 
on the books—the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962 and the 
Economic Opportunity Act programs, 
there would still be numerous other 
pieces of legislation relating to manpow- 
er. At present there is no way to con- 
sider these programs in a coordinated 
manner and to seek solutions to man- 
power problems through interagency 
interaction. The special assistant to the 
President and the National Manpower 
Advisory Council could and would do this 
job. 

Preparation for work is a part of the 
educational process, yet most Americans 
pass through the Nation’s school sys- 
tems and then spend their adult lives 
working at jobs for which their educa- 
tion and training may or may not have 
prepared them. Education and training 
are, or should be, an integral part of the 
Nation’s manpower program. There is 
an urgent necessity for training and re- 
training in the national manpower pro- 
gram. 

Strong ties must be developed between 
the educational community and man- 
power and other agencies, bringing the 
resources and expertise of those agencies 
to bear on national manpower problems, 
as well as catalyzing the need for change 
in our public educational institutions. 

Several new responsibilities have been 
mandated. It shall be the responsibility 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in consultations with the 
Secretary of Labor, to provide for a sys- 
tem of continuing evaluation of all train- 
ing programs conducted with assistance 
under the proposed legislation. Evalua- 
tion of our manpower programs as well 
as research are sorely needed. Has the 
program been responsive to the needs of 
the persons they are designed to serve? 
What are the effects of participation on 
an individual, his family, the commu- 
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nity? What methods and materials are 
effective? What lasting, residual benefits 
have accrued to the constitutional units 
of Government in the area? The list of 
such questions could go on and on. 

The Secretary of Labor will continue 
to provide labor market information and 
to conduct job-matching programs. With 
our highly mobile population, we must 
have a more effective job information 
system than at present. Provisions in my 
bill encourage the development of a labor 
market information system using the 
most up-to-date telecommunications and 
data processing systems. Further author- 
ized are funds for the purchase of this 
new equipment as well as for a special 
program for labor mobility demonstra- 
tion to determine the impediments and 
feasibility of such a program on a na- 
tionwide basis. 

Provisions are made for the develop- 
ment of special programs by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
or the Secretary of Labor or both for 
career development and for identifying 
new occupational areas in their consti- 
tuent agencies. It is not enough to get 
people on the first rung of a career lad- 
der if there is no place to go or if the in- 
dividual lacks the fundamental educa- 
tion for mobility necessary to all workers 
in our economy. Work in this area is es- 
pecially to be encouraged with public 
agencies. There is still much work to be 
done in securing the adoption of employ- 
ment practices and changes in attitudes 
of labor and management that do not 
create barriers to mobility. 

Training and technical assistance pro- 
visions have been expanded. Testimony 
strongly suggests it is imperative that we 
provide not only training and technical 
assistance but also that we make it pos- 
sible to distribute teacher manuals and 
classroom guides that will spread new 
knowledge in the field. 

Moreover, funds set aside for this pur- 
pose shall be used by both the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Secretary of Labor. The responsibili- 
ties of both in dealing with their con- 
stitutent agencies at State and local gov- 
ernment levels are of such importance 
and yet cover such differing areas that a 
legislative division of funds will guar- 
antee that the needs of both are met. 
If experience warrants, additional funds 
may be made available to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
future legislation. 

The scope of programs and services 
that can be provided to program partici- 
pants has been expanded, yet the basic 
functions of the Manpower Defense 
Training Act that have stood the test of 
time have remained. Much of the testi- 
mony that has been heard and the re- 
sponse from former Manpower Defense 
Training Act trainees have pointed to the 
need for the addition of such specific op- 
tions in training for high school equiv- 
alency—trainees want that high school 
diploma, which has become the ticket to 
mobility to the middle class; furnishing 
of supportive services such as health and 
child care—these can be vital to the suc- 
cess of a program and each program 
ought to be able to make whatever ar- 
rangements are necessary in order to 
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provide such services. Vocational reha- 
bilitation services in many cities have 
been excellent; however, their resources 
are not always adequate to take care of 
the needs of all trainees. Provisions are 
included in section 201 to allow the Sec- 
retary of Labor to designate certain oc- 
cupations in which trainees may receive 
a basic set of tools necessary for employ- 
ment. There are many occupations for 
which tool ownership is a requirement 
for employment and though there have 
been several ad hoc arrangements made 
by training programs, there is a need 
for a nationwide system since this, too, 
is a part of preparing trainees for em- 
ployment. Part-time employment, train- 
ing, or work experience for students or 
youth of equivalent age in the ninth 
through 12th grade would be another 
program authorized under this bill. Such 
programs would be developed in coopera- 
tion with the public schools and industry 
to assist students in remaining in or re- 
turning to school. There is a need to 
broaden educational options that are 
provided to students who do not fit con- 
ventional patterns and to make their job 
experience in the world of work and edu- 
cation compatible. 

I have not mentioned a number of 
other programs—outreach, testing, coun- 
seling, referral to work on training, basic 
education, institutional training, cooper- 
ative occupational training, on-the-job 
training, special programs for inmates of 
correctional institutions and residents of 
redevelopment areas—all of which are 
part of our current manpower programs 
and all of which will be continued. These 
programs, for the most part administered 
by the State Employment Service agen- 
cies, have proven their worth during the 
past 7 years and to comment upon them 
is unnecessary. 

Criteria for the selection of individuals 
for participation in the program will con- 
tinue to be a responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of Labor. Most participants should 
come from the ranks of the unemployed 
and the underemployed, with special 
emphasis to those who are from poor 
families, and with priority to those 
eligible individuals who also qualify as 
the head of a household. 

Provisions for training allowances are 
adjusted to reflect the implications of 
the minimum wage. This has been done 
in an effort to equalize allowance pay- 
ments throughout the country and to 
focus training opportunities on employ- 
ment that will provide jobs at better 
rates than training allowances. We can- 
not neglect this valuable manpower re- 
source made up of individuals who with 
education and training—called upgrad- 
ing—can increase their and the Nation’s 
productivity. 

Provision is made for the payment of 
@ bonus upon completion of training 
equal to 2 weeks of allowance payments. 
Such a provision is not charity but serves 
as a practical economic measure. Indi- 
viduals are not always able to enter em- 
ployment on the day that they complete 
training and yet there are still rent pay- 
ments to make and food to buy. The pay- 
ment of such a bonus will provide in- 
come and incentive to trainees while 
they are taking that next step of look- 
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ing for employment or waiting to report 
to work. Many of our manpower pro- 
grams provide incentives to employers. 
Here I am trying also to give the poor 
an incentive to take more initiative in 
job betterment. 

Training also may be provided under 
the aegis of a State comprehensive man- 
power plan developed by the State Man- 
power Advisory Council. Once a plan is 
approved the State will have the author- 
ity to approve all programs, services, 
and activities that are included within 
the plan. The State Manpower Advisory 
Council must be responsive to the Gov- 
ernor or such other State agency as may 
have an agreement with the Secretary 
of Labor and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The option must 
vest in the State. State manpower ad- 
visory councils must consist of represent- 
atives of State government, the public 
who are concerned with manpower prob- 
lems and training, and should include 
at least the State education agency and 
the State employment service. Some 
States have already developed manpower 
councils in order to better coordinate the 
planning, delivery, and distribution of 
manpower services provided under cur- 
rent legislation. Other States have in- 
voked the provisions of the Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation Act of 1968—Public 
Law 90-577. Each agreement will require 
planning on an annual and long-range 
basis, the use of public and private profit 
or nonprofit agencies and organizations, 
and of all State and local agencies and 
organizations that are capable of con- 
tributing to the State’s manpower pro- 
gram. Each Council would have at least 
four regularly scheduled meetings each 
year and at least one of these must give 
the public an opportunity to express its 
views concerning manpower training, 
programs, and services. Programs simply 
will not work unless they make the 
people to be served a partner in the plan- 
ning process. State Councils will be 
strongly encouraged where appropriate, 
to replicate their composition and pro- 
cedures at the area and local levels. 

With minor modification, the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare will re- 
tain their basic responsibilities as cur- 
rently set forth in the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended. 

A special provision is included for ad- 
vance funding of programs authorized 
under the committee substitute. Mean- 
ingful planning becomes a practical im- 
possibility under the current method of 
doing business and yet planning of man- 
power programs is urgently needed. Ad- 
vance funding should provide for in- 
creased flexibility and improved plan- 
ning with the resulting benefit being to 
the participating individual. 

The Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1970 represents an- 
other step in the development of a na- 
tional manpower policy, and provides for 
responsible coordination between the 
Federal Government and the States as 
well as interagency coordination on all 
levels of government. Because manpower 
policy will have an increasingly felt ef- 
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fect on our national well-being, there will 
need to be continual review by the Con- 
gress of this legislation. It is important 
that manpower legislation affect State 
and local agencies and that it be respon- 
sible to national efforts whether such ef- 
forts be in the areas of population, pov- 
erty, or environment. The Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1970 
provides an impetus for creating insti- 
tutional change in an effective and or- 
derly manner, which will result in a 
creative, viable relationship between Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments and 
agencies. 

The bill (S. 3878) relating to man- 
power requirements, resources, develop- 
ment, utilization, and evaluation, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Prouty, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3878 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1970.” 

Statement of Findings and Purpose 

Sec. 2, The Congress finds that there is 
critical need for more and better trained 
personnel in many vital occupational cate- 
gories, including professional, scientific, tech- 
nical, and apprenticeable categories; that 
even in periods of high unemployment, many 
employment opportunities remain unfilled 
because of the shortages of qualified person- 
nel; and, that it is in the national interest 
that current and prospective manpower 
shortages be identified and that persons who 
can be qualified for these positions through 
education and training be sought out and 
trained as quickly as possible. In addition, 
improved training and employment oppor- 
tunities are vital to developing capacity for 
self-support by public assistance recipients, 
and the manpower system must assume spe- 
cial responsibility and accountability for 
training, placing, and upgrading these per- 
sons, 

The Congress further finds that the skills 
of many persons have been rendered obsolete 
by dislocations in the economy arising from 
technological developments, foreign compe- 
tition, relocation of industry, shifts in market 
demands, and other changes in the structure 
of the economy. With additional education 
and training, many of these persons could 
make a greater contribution to the national 
economy and share more fully in its benefits. 

The Congress further finds that the prob- 
lem of assuring sufficient employment op- 
portunities will be compounded by the ex- 
traordinarily rapid growth of the labor force 
in the next decade, particularly by the en- 
trance of young people into the labor force, 
that improved planning and expanded efforts 
will be required to assure that men, women, 
and young people will be trained and avail- 
able to meet shifting employment needs; 
that in order to become qualified for re- 
employment or full employment many per- 
sons now unemployed or underemployed 
must be assisted in providing themselves 
with skills that are or will be in demand in 
the labor market; that the skills of many 
persons now employed are inadequate to 
enable them to make their maximum con- 
tribution to the Nation’s economy; and, that 
it is in the national interest that the oppor- 
tunity to acquire new skills be afforded to 
these people with the least delay in order 
to alleviate the hardships of unemployment, 
reduce the costs of unemployment compen- 
sation and public assistance, and to increase 
the Nation’s productivity. 
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The Congress further finds that many pro- 
fessional employees who have become un- 
employed because of the specialized nature 
of their previous employment are in need of 
brief refresher or reorientation educational 
courses in order to become qualified for 
other employment in their professions. 

The Congress further finds that there are 
great unfilled public needs in such fields as 
health, recreation, housing, neighborhood 
improvement and public safety, mainte- 
nance of streets, parks, and other govern- 
mental facilities, rural development, trans- 
portation, beautification, conservation, and 
other fields of human betterment and public 
improvement and that to meet these urgent 
public needs it is necessary to devote greater 
resources to public service and to expand 
public service employment at various levels. 

The Congress further finds that it is es- 
sential to link together and coordinate the 
efforts of Federal, State, and local public and 
private agencies involved in performing 
manpower services; to develop new ap- 
proaches for improved services and changes 
in traditional organizational patterns used 
to assist economically disadvantaged and in- 
sufficiently trained individuals; and, to co- 
ordinate the Nation's manpower needs and 
services as closely as possible with economic 
development, transportation planning, new 
residential housing, and other factors re- 
lated to the development of new job oppor- 
tunities. 

It is therefore the purpose of this Act to 
require the Federal Government to appraise 
the manpower requirements and resources 
of the Nation, and to develop and to apply 
the information and methods needed to deal 
with the problems of unemployment and 
underemployment; to develop new ap- 
proaches for improved manpower services, 
and, to establish a comprehensive and co- 
ordinated national manpower program, de- 
signed to provide greater opportunities for 
education, training, and related services 
necessary to assist individuals in develop- 
ing their full economic and occupational po- 
tential, involving the efforts of all sectors of 
the economy and appropriate agencies at all 
levels of government. 


TITLE I 


Manpower Requirements, Development and 
Evaluation 


National manpower advisory council 


Sec. 101. (a) The President, after consul- 
tation with the Secretary of Labor, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare and 
the Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, shall appoint a National Man- 
power Advisory Council. 

(b) The National Manpower Advisory 
Council shall consist of fifteen members and 
shall be appointed, witout regard to the civil 
service laws, for terms of three years, except 
that (i) in the case of initial members, five 
shall be appointed for terms of one year each 
and five shall be appointed for terms of two 
years each, and (il) appointments to fill va- 
cancies shall be only for such terms as re- 
main unexpired. The Council shall include 
persons reprsentative of labor, management, 
agriculture, public and private education, vo- 
cational education and rehabilitation and 
manpower programs. The Council shall meet 
at the call of the chairman, who shall be 
selected by the President, but not less than 
three times a year. 

(c) The Council shall: 

(1) establish national manpower goals and 
develop appropriate standards for programs 
and services designed to meet such goals; 

(2) advise the Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
concerning the administration of, prepara- 
tion of general regulations for, and opera- 
tion of manpower programs and services sup- 

with assistance under this Act; 

(3) review the administration and opera- 
tion of manpower training, service, and other 
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activities provided under this Act, including 
the effectiveness of such programs and sery- 
ices in meeting the purposes for which they 
are established and operated, make recom- 
mendations with respect thereto (including 
recommendations for changes in the provi- 
sions of this Act and related manpower Acts), 
and make an annual report of its findings 
and recommendations as provided in section 
103 of this Act; and, 

(4) conduct independent evaluations of 
programs carried out under this and related 
manpower Acts and publish and distribute 
the results thereof. 

(d) Members of the Council who are not 
regular full-time employees of the United 
States shall, while serving on the business 
of the Council, be entitled to receive compen- 
sation at rates fixed by the President, but 
not in excess of $100 per day, including 
traveltime; and, while so serving away from 
their homes or regular places of business, 
they may be allowed travel expenses includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, as au- 
thorized by section 5703 of title 5 of the 
United States Code for persons in Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. 

(e) The Council is authorized, without 
regard to the civil service laws, to engage 
such technical assistance as may be required 
to carry out its functions; to obtain the serv- 
ices of such full-time professional, technical, 
and clerical personnel as may be required in 
the performance of its duties, and to contract 
for such assistance as may be necessary, and 
to this end not to exceed one per centum of 
the sums appropriated in any fiscal year to 
carry out Title I of this Act shall be avail- 
able only for the activities authorized by this 
section, 

(f) The President shall appoint a special 
assistant for Manpower to serve on his staff; 
to coordinate the manpower activities of the 
various Federal departments, agencies, and 
commissions; to act as liaison with the Na- 
tional Manpower Advisory Council; to act 
as the President's principal advisor on man- 
power; and, to report and to make recom- 
mendations to the President and to the Con- 
gress on the Manpower implications of the 
Federal budget and manpower programs 
generally. 

Manpower report 


Src. 102. The National Manpower Advisory 
Council shall transmit to the President and 
to the Congress within sixty days after the 
beginning of each regular session (commenc- 
ing with the year 1971) a report pertaining to 
manpower requirements, resources, research, 
utilization, training and evaluation. Such re- 
port shall include a complete and full report 
of the activities, findings, and recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
respect to their responsibilities under this 
Act; and, the findings and recommendations 
of the Council (including recommendations 
for changes in the provisions of this and re- 
lated manpower Acts). 


Evaluation, information, and research 


Src. 103. To assist the Nation in furthering 
technological progress while avoiding or 
minimizing individual hardship and wide- 
spread unemployment and to assist in ex- 
panding work opportunities and assuring ac- 
cess to those opportunities for all who desire 
them, (a) the Secretary of Labor shall: 

(1) evaluate the impact of, and benefits 
and problems created by technological prog- 
ress, and other changes in the structure of 
production and demand on the use of the 
Nation’s human resources; establish tech- 
niques and methods for detecting in advance 
the potential impact of such developments; 
develop solutions to these problems, and 
publish findings pertaining thereto; 

(2) establish a program of factual studies 
of practices of employers and unions which 
tend to facilitate the mobility of workers or 
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which impedes mobility, including but not 
limited to early retirement and vesting pro- 
visions and practices under private com- 
pensation plans; the extension of health, 
welfare, and insurance benefits to laid-off 
workers; the operation of severance pay 
plans; and, the use of both extended and 
short-term leave plans for education and 
training purposes. A report of these studies 
shall be included as part of the National 
Manpower Advisory Council's report required 
under section 103; 

(3) appraise the adequacy of the Nation’s 
manpower development efforts to meet fore- 
seeable manpower needs and recommended 
needed adjustment to the National Man- 
power Advisory Council, including methods 
for promoting the most effective occupational 
use of and providing useful work experience 
and training opportunities for untrained and 
inexperienced youth; and, 

(4) promote, encourage, or directly engage 
in programs of information and communica- 
tion conce: manpower requirements, 
development, and utilization, including pre- 
vention and amelioration of undesirable 
manpower effects from automation and 
other technological developments and im- 
provement of the mobility of workers. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall 
establish a program of experimental, de- 
velopmental, demonstration, and pilot 
projects, through grants to or contracts with 
public or private nonprofit organizations or 
agencies or through contracts with other 
private organizations for the purpose of im- 
proving techniques and demonstrating the 
effectiveness of specialized methods in meet- 
ing the manpower, employment, and educa- 
tion and training problems of worker groups 
such as the long-term unemployed, dis- 
advantaged youth, displaced older workers, 
the handicapped, members of minority 
groups, veterans returning to civilian em- 
ployment, and other similar groups, In carry- 
ing out this subsection the Secretaries shall, 
where appropriate, consult with the Secre- 
taries of Commerce and Housing and Urban 
Development and the Director of the Office 
of Economie Opportunity and other agencies. 
Where programs under this paragraph require 
institutional training, including but not 
limited to basic education, employability 
and communications skills, prevocational 
training, vocational and technical programs, 
and supplementary or related instruction 
for on-the-job training whether conducted 
at the job site or elsewhere, appropriate 
arrangements for such training shall be made 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in consultation with the Secretary 
of Labor. They shall also seek the advice of 
consultants with respect to the standards 
governing the adequacy and design of pro- 
posals, the ability of applicants, and the 
priority of projects in meeting the objectives 
of this Act. 

(c) To further assess the effectiveness of 
various methods and approaches used in 
carrying out the purposes of the Act, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
after consultation with the Secretary of La- 
bor, shall: 

(1) arrange, through grants or contracts 
for the conduct of such research and investi- 
gations as give promise of furthering the edu- 
cation and training objectives of this Act; 
and 

(2) provide, either directly or through 
grants or contracts for a system of continu- 
ing evaluation of all training programs con- 
ducted by public and private schools and 
training agencies and organizations, with as- 
sistance under this Act, including their im- 
pact on communities and participants, their 
implication and related programs, the effec- 
tiveness of various methods and materials 
and the adequacy of their mechanism for 
the delivery of services and report the find- 
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ings, including recommendations for correc- 
tive actions and their implications, of such 
evaluations to the National Manpower Ad- 
visory Council. 


Labor Market Information and Job Matching 
Program 

Sec. 104. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
develop a comprehensive system of labor mar- 
ket information on a National, State, local 
or other appropriate basis, including but not 
limited to information regarding: 

(1) The nature and extent of impediments 
to the maximum development of individual 
employment potential including the number 
and characteristics of all persons requiring 
manpower services; 

(2) job opportunities and skill require- 
ments; 

(3) labor supply in various skills; 

(4) occupational outlook and employment 
trends in various occupations; and, 

(5) in cooperation and after consultation 
with the Secretary of Commerce, economic 
and business development and location 
trends. Information collected under this sub- 
section shall be developed and made avail- 
able in a timely fashion in order to meet in 
a comprehensive manner the needs of public 
and private users, including the need for such 
information in recruitment, counseling, edu- 
cation, training, placement, job development, 
and other appropriate activities under this 
Act and under the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 as amended, the Social Security 
Act, the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, the Wagner-Payser Act, 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 as 
amended, the Vocational Rehabilitation Acs, 
the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966, and other relevant 
Federal statutes. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall: plan, 
establish, and operate, directly or throvgh 

contract, an information service, to make 
available to agencies, organizations, and oth- 
er groups and persons concerned with man- 
power programs and services, information on 
resources, techniques, and concepts useful 
in the conduct of training programs under 
this Act. Such information shall include 
that derived from research, experimental and 
demonstration programs, and the evaluated 
experience of Federal, State, and local op- 
erations. The information shall be so de- 
signed as to be helpful in the establishment 
and improvement of training programs and 
related activities covered under titles I, II, 
and IT of this Act. 

(c) The Secretary of Labor shall develop 
and publish on a regular, timely basis in- 
formation on available job opportunities 
throughout the United States on a National, 
State, local, or other appropriate basis for 
use in public and private job placement and 
related activities and in connection with job 
matching programs conducted pursuant to 
this subsection. The Secretary is directed to 
develop and establish a program for match- 
ing the qualifications of unemployed, under- 
employed, and low-income persons with em- 
ployer requirements and job opportunities 
on & National, State, local, or other appro- 
priate basis. Such programs shall be de- 
signed to provide a quick and direct means 
of communication among local recruitment 
job training and placement agencies and 
organizations, and between such agencies 
and organizations on a National, State, local 
or other appropriate basis, with a view to the 
referral and placement of such persons in 
jobs. In the development of such a program, 
the Secretary shall make maximum possible 
use of electronic data processing and tele- 
communication systems for the storage, re- 
trieval, and communication of job and work- 
er information. The Secretary is authorized, 
for the purposes of carrying out programs 
authorized under this subsection to make 
grants to State or local agencies for the plan- 
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ning and administration of the program, 
including the purchase or other acquisition 
of necessary equipment. 

(d) In carrying out the program described 
in subsection (c), during the period ending 
June 30, 1974, the Secretary of Labor shall 
develop and carry out, in a limited number 
of geographical areas, pilot projects designed 
to assess or demonstrate the effectiveness of 
reducing unemployment of individuals and 
to increase the mobility of unemployed 
workers by providing assistance to meet 
their relocation expenses. In carrying out 
such projects the Secretary may provide such 
assistance, in the form of grants or loans, 
or both, only to involuntarily unemployed 
individuals who cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to secure full-time employment in the 
community in which they reside, have bona 
fide offers of employment (other than tem- 
porary or seasonal employment), and are 
deemed qualified to perform the work for 
which they are being employed. 

Loans or grants provided under this sub- 
section shall be subject to such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
with loans subject to the following limita- 
tions: 

(1) there is reasonable assurance of repay- 
ment of the loan; 

(2) the crecit is not otherwise available on 
reasonable terms from private sources or 
other Federal, State, or local programs; 

(3) the amount of the loan, together with 
other funds available, is adequate to assure 
achievement of the purposes for which the 
loan is made; 

(4) the loan bears interest at a rate not 
less that (1) a rate determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, taking into consid- 
eration the average market yield on out- 
standing Treasury obligations of comparable 
maturity, plus (il) such additional charge, 
if any, toward covering other costs of the 
program as the Secretary may determine to 
be consistent with its p 

(5) the loan is repayable within not more 
than ten years; and 

(6) of the funds appropriated for a fiscal 
year to carry out this Act, not more than 
$10,000,000 may be used for the purposes of 
this subsection. 

(e) A report on the activities and achieve- 
ments under this section shall be included 
in the report required under section 103, 

(f) Not less than 2 per centum of the 
sums appropriated in any fiscal year to carry 
out titles I, II, and III of this Act shall be 
available only for carrying out the provisions 
of subsection (c) of this section. 


Career and employment development 
programs 

Sec. 105. The Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall stimulate and assist and, where neces- 
sary, develop, in cooperation with interested 
agencies both public and private, job de- 
velopment programs that will serve to expand 
employment by the filling of those service 
and related needs which are not now being 
met because of lack of trained workers or 
other reasons affecting employment or op- 
portunities for employment. Such programs 
shall include activities designed to promote 
job restructuring and redesign for the pur- 
pose of providing more effective use of man- 
power, including the adoption of employment 
practices that will remove unreasonable bar- 
riers to employment, without reducing pro- 
ductivity and expand the opportunities for 
upward mobility. 

Training and technical assistance 

Sec; 106. (a) In carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act, the Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall provide, directly or through grants, 
contracts, or other arrangements, training 
for specialized or other personnel and tech- 
nical assistance, which are needed in con- 
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nection with the programs established under 
this Act or which otherwise pertain to the 
purposes of this Act. The Secretaries shall: 

(1) plan for, establish, and maintain a 
program of training and technical assistance 
to public and private agencies, institutions, 
and employers in order to assist such orga- 
nizations in operating programs more effec- 
tively and providing services under this Act, 
in the most effective and efficient manner 
possible; 

(2) provide for the development and dis- 
tribution of technical manuals and guides in 
order to assure the early dissemination of 
information concerning advances or im- 
proved techniques, developed both as a re- 
sult of this Act and through other sources, 
related to manpower training, services, and 
activities and their delivery; and, 

(3) make, upon appropriate request, the 
special assignment of personnel to public or 
private agencies and employers to provide 
technical guidance with regard to programs 
funded under this Act, but no such assign- 
ments shall be for a period of more than 
two years. 

(b) Two per centum of the sums appropri- 
ated in any fiscal year to carry out titles I, 
II, and III of this Act shall be available only 
for training and technical assistance au- 
thorized by this section. In carrying out the 
purposes of this section, eighty per centum 
of the sums available shall be for the use of 
the Secretary of Labor and the remaining 
twenty per centum shall be for the use 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

TITLE II TRAINING AND SKILL. LEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 


Part A. Manpower training programs and 
services 
Programs, services ana activities 

Sec. 201. The programs, services, and 
activities for which funds under this title 
may be expended shall include, but are not 
limited to the following: 

(1) basic education, literacy training, com- 
munications and computation skills, and 
high school equivalency programs, which 
will assist individuals to become more em- 
ployable or facilitate their participation in 
occupational training; 

(2) outreach, counseling, testing, recruit- 
ment, referral to work or to training, place- 
ment, and followup services necessary to 
assist individual to achieve success in em- 
ployment; 

(3) prevocational orientation to introduce 
those of limited experience to alternative 
occupational choices; 

(4) institutional training, including co- 
operative occupational training programs, 
and on-the-job training for unemployed 
individual and underemployed individuals, 
including training of employed workers for 
the purpose of upgrading their skills and im- 
proving the use of available manpower; 

(5) supportive services, including health, 
minor medical and dental services, physical 
examinations, the furnishing of prosthetic 
devices, child care, tools required for entry 
level employment in occupations designated 
by the Secretary of Labor, bonding, and 
other special services, including residential 
support, deemed necessary to assist individ- 
uals to become more employable or facilitate 
their participation in programs assisted 
under this title; 

(6) work experience for unemployed and 
disadvantaged individuals, including the 
performance of socially useful work in pub- 
lic and private agencies or organizations in 
the fields of health, public safety, education, 
recreation, streets, parks, and municipal 
maintenance, housing and neighborhood im- 
provement, conservation and rural develop- 
ment, beautification, and other fields of 
human betterment and community improve- 
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ment, including the establishment, opera- 
tion, or strengthening of any such program; 

(7) part-time employment, on-the-job 
training, or useful work experience for stu- 
dents in ninth through twelfth grades (and 
youths of equivalent ages) to assist them in 
remaining in or returning to school; and, 
with such employment opportunities devel- 
oped in consultation with education author- 
ities to enhance, to the extent feasible, the 
educational growth of such students; 

(8) appropriate education, training, and 
related manpower services for persons in cor- 
rectional institutions to assist them in ob- 
taining suitable employment upon release; 

(9) appropriate education, training, and 
related manpower services for persons who 
have recently been or will shortly be sepa- 
rated from military service; and, 

(10) appropriate education, training, and 
related manpower services for unemployed 
and underemployed persons residing in areas 
designated as redevelopment areas by the 
Secretary of Commerce under the Area Re- 
development Act or any subsequent Act au- 
thorizing such designation. 

Eligible Individuals 

Sec. 202. (a) Priority for selection shall be 
given to those unemployed or underem- 
ployed persons who cannot reasonably be 
expected to secure appropriate full-time em- 
ployment without education and training. 

(b) Special emphasis shall be given to the 
employment and training needs of persons 
who are from poor families using as an in- 
dex of poverty the minimum income per 
household of a given size, composition, and 
farm or non-farm status, as set forth by 
the Social Security Administration. 

(c) Priority in providing training and em- 
ployment opportunities among eligible per- 
sons shall be given to individuals who are 
heads of households. For purposes of this 
Act, the term “head of household” shall in- 
clude any person who contributes more than 
one-half the support of one or more other 
persons. 

(d) Out of school individuals sixteen years 
of age or older shall be eligible for participa- 
tion in programs authorized by the Act: Ex- 
cept, that individuals less than sixteen years 
of age shall be eligible for participation only 
in. programs authorized in section 201(7). 


Selection of Trainees 


Sec. 203. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
establish standards and criteria for individ- 
uals eligible for participation in programs, 
services, and activities authorized by the Act. 
The Secretary shall provide a program for 
testing, couseling, and selection for the deter- 
mination of eligibility for participation: 
Except: That individuals meeting the estab- 
lished standards and criteria may be referred 
to training by appropriate public and private 
agencies and organizations. Upon certifica- 
tion from the responsible training agency the 
Secretary of Labor shall make provisions for 
training and subsistence allowances and 
transportation allowances as may be appro- 
priate. 

(b)The selection of persons for training 
and services under this Act and for place- 
ment of such persons shall not be contin- 
gent upon such person's membership or non= 
membership in a labor organization. 

(c) Persons shall not be referred for train- 
ing in an occupation which requires less than 
two weeks training, unless there are immedi- 
ate employment opportunities in such occu- 
pation. 

Training Allowances 

Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary of Labor, may, 
on behalf of the United States, enter into 
agreements with States under which the Sec- 
retary of Labor shall make payments to such 
States either in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement for the purpose of enabling such 
States, as agents for the United States, to 
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make payment of weekly allowances to per- 
sons selected for training pursuant to the 
provisions of section 203 and undergoing such 
training in a p operated pursuant to 
the provisions of the Act. 

(b) For the purpose of this section, a 
basic allowance shall be equal to 40 times 
the minimum hourly wage provided in sec- 
tion 6(a)(1) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended: Provided, That such 
basic allowance through June 30, 1972, in any 
State shall not be less than the amount of 
the average weekly gross unemployment 
compensation payment (including allow- 
ances for dependents) during the calendar 
year 1969 for a week of total unemployment 
in such State. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, a 
dependent’s allowance shall equal $5 per 
week for each dependent, to a limit of six 
dependents. 

(d) Persons, except those specified in sub- 
section (e), who are participating on a full- 
time basis in the following programs, (1) 
institutional training or, (2) other manpower 
development activities which are not com- 
pensated by an employer or subject to sub- 
section (h) or (i); shall receive a basic 
allowance plus a dependent’s allowance for 
his dependents as specified in subsection (c) 
for each week of full-time participation: 
Except, That no individual shall receive al- 
lowances under this subsection that are less 
than the unemployment compensation (in- 
cluding allowances for dependents) to which 
such persons would be entitled under any 
Federal or State employment compensation 
law if he were not participating in such 
activity. 

(e) The following participants in full-time 
institutional training or other manpower de- 
velopment activities described in subsection 
(d) shall not be entitled to allowances pro- 
vided in subsection (d): 

(1) A public assistance recipient under 
programs assisted under titles I, IV, X, XIV, 
and XVI of the Social Security Act, who shall 
be paid, in addition to any public assistance 
payments to which he may be entitled, in- 
centive payments of not more than $10 per 
week under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

(2) A participant who is under eighteen 
years of age, or who is not the head of a 
household as defined by the Secretary of 
the . Such participant shall receive 
& suitable weekly allowance, determined in 
accordance with rules prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Labor, but not to exceed the basic 
allowance prescribed in subsection (b): 
Provided, That any allowance under this 
Paragraph shall not be less than the unem- 
ployment compensation (including allow- 
ances for dependents) to which such person 
would be entitled under any Federal or State 
unemployment compensation law if he were 
not participating in such activity. An indi- 
vidual who is not subject to this paragraph 
at the commencement of the period shall not 
become subject thereto until the completion 
of such period. 

(3) A participant receiving unemployment 
compensation under any Federal or State 
unemployment compensation law. Such par- 
ticipant shall receive for each week of train- 
ing, allowances equal to the difference be- 
tween (1) any allowance to which he would 
otherwise be entitled under subsections (d) 
and (e) of this section and (2) the un- 
employment compensation (including allow- 
ances for dependents) which he received for 
such week. 

(4) A participant engaged in employer- 
compensated on-the-job or work 
experience assisted under this title. The 
allowances of such participants shall be 
computed in accordance with subsections 
(d) or (e), as appropriate, and shall be re- 
duced in accordance with rules and regula- 
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tions prescribed by the Secretary of Labor, 
which shall take into account the hours of 
such work experience or on-the-job training 
and the amount of compensation therefor. 

(5) A participant who is an inmate of a 
correctional institution. The allowances of 
such participants shall be computed in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Labor. 

(f) A participant engaged in the activities 
described in subsection (d) on less than a 
full-time basis shall receive a reduced basic 
allowance computed in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary, and 
a dependent’s allowance if participation is 
in excess of twenty hours each week. Public 
assistance recipients shall receive an incen- 
tive payment as provided in subsection (e). 
Such reduced basic allowance shall be com- 
puted taking into account: (1) the hours of 
participation in such activity; (2) the allow- 
ance to which he would be entitled under 
subsections (d) and (e) if he were engaged 
in training on a full-time basis; (3) com- 
pensated work experience or on-the-job 
training assisted under this title in which 
the participant is ; and, (4) un- 
employment compensation that the partici- 
pant is receiving. 

(g) No allowance under subsections (d), 
(e), or (f) of this section may be paid for 
any portion of a training period that extends 
beyond one hundred and four weeks. 

(h) Workers in programs providing work 
experiences under this Act shall be com- 
pensated at a rate not less than the appli- 
cable minimum wage rate, but in no case 
less than the rate prescribed by section 6(b) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

(i) Workers engaged in employer-com- 
pensated on-the-job training under this Act 
shall be compensated at a rate not less than 
the higher of (1) the applicable minimum 
wage rate, or (2) the prevailing wage paid to 
workers of like experience performing simi- 
lar work in the locality. 

(j) A participant undertaking training or 
work-experlence or other manpower devel- 
opment activity described in subsection (d) 
on either a full-time or part-time basis, 
shall receive allowances for transportation 
and maintenance, in addition to the applica- 
ble training allowance or wage. The amount 
of allowances provided under this subsec- 
tion shall be determined in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

(k) A participant who has successfully 
completed a program of full-time participa- 
tion of not less than fifteen weeks dura- 
tion in institutional training or other man- 
power development activities described in 
subsection (c) shall receive, upon completion 
of his period of participation, a completion 
bonus which shall be equal to twice the 
allowance to which he is entitled under (d) 
or (e) for his last week of full-time partici- 
pation during such period. 

(1) Upon certification by the responsible 
training agency that a person who has been 
referred for training does not have a satis- 
factory attendance record or is not making 
satisfactory progress in such training, the 
Secretary of Labor shall forthwith terminate 
his training and subsistence allowances, and 
his transportation allowances except such as 
may be necessary to enable him to return to 
his regular place of residence after termina- 
tion of training, and withdraw his referral. 


Comprehensive manpower plans 

Sec. 205. (a) The Secretaries of Labor and 
Health, Education and Welfare shall jointly 
enter into an agreement with the Governor 
of each State under which a State Manpower 
Advisory Council will develop and administer 
a comprehensive manpower plan for the 
State. Such Council shall be appointed by 
the Governor and shall consist of represen- 
tatives of the appropriate State agencies con- 
cerned with manpower programs and serv- 
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ices, including the State education agency 
and the State employment service, and rep- 
resentatives of labor, management, rehabili- 
tation, public and private agencies active in 
the manpower field and the public. Each such 
agreement shall: 

(1) require each comprehensive manpower 
plan to set forth a long-range plan for pro- 
grams and services to be carried on with as- 
sistance provided by this Act, extending over 
three years beginning with the fiscal year 
for which the comprehensive manpower plan 
is submitted, describing the present and pro- 
jected needs for programs and services pro- 
vided for in this Act, and setting forth the 
long-range program objectives; 

(2) require each comprehensive manpower 
plan to set forth an annual program plan, 
which describes the content of, and alloca- 
tion of Federal and State funds to programs, 
services, and activities to be carried out un- 
der the plan during the year for which Fed- 
eral funds are sought, and indicated how and 
to what extent such programs, services, and 
activities will carry out the program objec- 
tives set forth in the long-range program 
plan. 

(3) require the use to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible of public and private profit and 
non-profit agencies and organizations, and 
of all the State and local agencies and or- 
ganizations, which are capable of contribut- 
ing to the program, with priority given to 
skills centers and other education and train- 
ing programs operated or arranged through 
State and local education agencies; 

(4) require the establishment and opera- 
tion of a data system that will provide, in 
readily accessible form, statistical informa- 
tion sufficient to enable evaluation of the 
effectiveness of programs carried out under 
the plan and to determine means of improv- 
ing their effectiveness; 

(5) provide for the conduct of manpower 
programs, activities, and services in accord- 
ance with procedures, standards, and regula- 
tions established under the provisions of this 
Act; 

(6) provide for the evaluation of programs, 
activities, and services assisted under this 
Act, and the publication and distribution of 
such reports including recommendations as 
to their effectiveness; 

(7) provide for regularly scheduled meet- 
ings of the Council including the assurance 
that not less than one public meeting of the 
Council is held each year at which the pub- 
lic is given the opportunity to express views 
concerning manpower training, programs, 
and services. 

(b) State Manpower Advisory Councils are 
authorized to obtain the services of such 
professional, technical, and clerical personnel 
as may be necessary to enable them to carry 
out their functions under this section and 
to contract for such services as may be nec- 

to enable them to carry out their 
evaluation functions. 

(c) From the sums appropriated pursuant 
to section 206(a) for any fiscal year, the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare are author- 
ized to pay to each State Manpower Ad- 
visory Council an amount equal to the rea- 
sonable amounts expended by it in carrying 
out its functions under the Act in such 
fiscal year, except that the amount avail- 
able for such purpose shall be equal to 1 
per centum of the State’s apportionment un- 
der section 206(a), but such amount shall 
not exceed $300,000 and shall not be less 
than $150,000; Except, That for the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, such 
amount shall not exceed $50,000 each. 

(d) Where a State fails to submit a com- 
prehensive manpower plan to the Secretaries 
within a reasonable time, or the Secretaries 
disapprove such @ plan under the authority 
of subsection (e) of this section, the Secre- 
taries of Labor and of Health, Education and 
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Welfare shall jointly formulate and carry out 
@ comprehensive manpower plan in such 
State. Such program shall meet the require- 
ments of the Act applicable to plans sub- 
mitted by States: Except, That where the 
Secretaries have discontinued payments with 
respect to a portion of a plan under subsec- 
tion (e) of this section, the program that 
they carry out directly shall provide the 
same types of programs, services, and activi- 
ties as provided in the portion of the plan 
with respect to which payments were discon- 
tinued. In carrying out this section where a 
State has failed to submit a plan or the 
Secretaries haye disapproved it, the State’s 
apportionment may be used by the Secre- 
taries to carry out a program in that State. 
In carrying out this section where the Sec- 
retaries have discontinued payments, the 
sums withheld may be used by the Secre- 
taries. 

(e) When the Secretary of Labor, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for a hear- 
ing to the Governor of the State that sub- 
mitted a plan, finds: (1) that the plan had 
been so changed that it no longer complies 
with the requirements of the Act, or to the 
standards and guidelines prescribed pur- 
suant to the Act; or, (2) that in the admin- 
istration of the plan there is a failure to 
comply substantially with any such require- 
ment; the Secretaries of Labor and of Health, 
Education and Welfare shall notify the Goy- 
ernor that no further payments will be made 
with respect to such plan (or in their dis- 
cretion, further payments with respect there- 
to will be limited to portions thereof not af- 
fected by such failure), until they are satis- 
fied that there will no longer be any failure 
to comply. Until they are so satisfied, the 
Secretaries shall make no further payments 
with respect to such plan (or shall limit pay- 
ments to portions thereof not affected by 
such failure). 

(f) The Secretaries of Labor and of Health, 
Education and Welfare shall, in consultation 
with and with the concurrence of the Na- 
tional Manpower Advisory Council, pre- 
scribe such standards, rules and regulations 
as they may deem necessary and appropriate 
to carry out the provisions of this part, 


Apportionment of benefits 


Sec. 206. (a) For the purpose of effecting 
an equitable apportionment of Federal ex- 
penditures among the States in carrying out 
the programs authorized under part A of Title 
II of this Act, the Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare shall apportion 80 per centum of the 
funds available for such purposes in accord- 
ance with uniform standards and in arriv- 
ing at such standards shall consider only the 
following factors: (1) the proportion which 
the labor force of a State bears to the total 
labor force of the United States; (2) the 
proportion which the unemployed in a State 
during the preceding calendar year bears to 
the total number of unemployed in the 
United States in the preceding calendar year; 
(3) the proportion which poor individuals 
residing in the State bear to the total num- 
ber of poor individuals of the United States; 
(4) the proportion which the insured unem- 
ployed within a State bears to the total num- 
ber of insured employed within such State; 
but in no event shall any State be appor- 
tioned less than $1,000,000; Except, That for 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands, such amount shall be $100,000 each. 

(b) Fifteen per centum of the funds ap- 
propriated to carry out the purposes of part 
A of Title II may be expended by the Sec- 
retary of Labor as he finds necessary or ap- 
propriate to carry out the purposes of title IT. 

(c) Five per centum of the funds appro- 
priated to carry out the purposes of part 
A of Title II may be expended by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare as 
he finds necessary or appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of Title II; Provided; That prior 
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to the development of pre-employment 
training the Secretary of Labor shall concur 
that there is reasonable expectation of em- 
ployment for such persons entering training. 

(d) The Secretary of Labor and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare are 
authorized to make reapportionments from 
time to time where the total amounts appor- 
tioned under this section have not been fully 
obligated in a particular State, or where the 
State or appropriate agencies in the State 
have not entered into the necessary agree- 
ments, and the Secretaries find that any 
other State is in need of additional funds to 
carry out the programs authorized by this 
Act: Provided, That no funds apportioned 
with respect to a State in any fiscal year shall 
be reapportioned before the expiration of the 
ninth month of such fiscal year and only 
upon 15 days prior notice to such State of the 
proposed reapportionment. 

(e) Where the Secretaries of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare have ap- 
proved a comprehensive manpower plan de- 
veloped and submitted in accordance with 
the provisions of section 205 of this part, the 
State shall have authority to approve all ap- 
plications for programs and services that 
conform to such State plan. 

Part B. Duties of the Secretary of Labor 

General responsibilities 

Sec. 211. In carrying out the purposes of 
this Act, the Secretary of Labor shall de- 
termine the skill requirements of the econ- 
omy, develop policies for the adequate oc- 
cupational development and maximum use 
of the skills of the Nation's workers, promote 
and encourage the development of broad and 
diversified training programs, including on- 
the-job training, designed to qualify for em- 
ployment the many persons who cannot rea- 
sonably be expected to secure full-time 
employment without such training, and to 
equip the Nation’s workers with the new and 
improved skills that are or will be required. 
Whenever appropriate, the Secretary of Labor 
shall coordinate and provide for combina- 
tions of programs, to be pursued concur- 
rently or sequentially, under this Act with 
programs under other Federal Acts, where 
the purposes of this Act would be accom- 
plished thereby. 


State agreements 


Sec. 212. (a) The Secretary of Labor is 
authorized to enter into an agreement with 
each State, or with the appropriate agency 
of each State, pursuant to which the Secre- 
tary of Labor may, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out his functions and duties under this 
title, use the services of the appropriate 
State agency, and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, may make payments to 
such State or appropriate agency for ex- 
penses incurred for such purposes. 

(b) Any agreement under this section may 
contain such provisions as will promote ef- 
fective administration, protect the United 
States against loss and insure that the func- 
tions and duties to be carried out by the ap- 
propriate State agency are performed in a 
manner satisfactory to the Secretary. 


Rules and regulations 


Sec. 213. The Secretary of Labor shall pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as he may 
deem necessary and appropriate to carry out 
his responsibilities under this Act. 


Part C—Duties of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


General responsibilities 


Sec. 221. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this title enter into agreements 
with States under which the appropriate 
State education agencies will undertake to 
provide training to equip persons referred 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare pursuant to section 203. Such State 
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agencies shall provide for such training 
through public educational agencies or in- 
stitutions or through arrangements with pri- 
vate educational or training institutions 
where such private institutions can provide 
equipment or services not available in public 
institutions, particularly for training in 
technical and subprofessional occupations, 
for training the disadvantaged, or where such 
institutions can, at comparable cost, (1) pro- 
vide substantially equivalent training, or (2) 
make possible an expanded use of the indi- 
vidual referral method, or (3) aid in reduc- 
ing more quickly unemployment or current 
and prospective manpower shortages. Such 
agreements shall contain such other pro- 
visions as will promote effective adminstra- 
tion (including provisions (1) for reports on 
the attendance and performance of trainees, 
(2) for immediate certification to the Secre- 
tary of Labor by the responsible training 
agency with respect to each person referred 
for training who does not have a satisfactory 
attendance record or is not making satisfac- 
tory progress in such training absent good 
cause, and (3) for continuous supervision of 
the training programs conducted under the 
agreement to insure the quality and ade- 
quacy of the training provided), protect the 
United States against loss, and assure that 
the functions and duties to be carried out by 
such State agency are performed in such 
fashion as will carry out the purposes of this 
title. The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare shall give preference to training and 
education provided through State vocational 
education agencies and other State educa- 
tion agencies. However, in any case in which 
he determines that it would permit persons 
to begin their training or education within 
a shorter period of time, or permit the needed 
training or education to be provided more 
economically, or more effectively, he may 
provide the needed training or education by 
agreement or contract made directly with 
public or private training or educational fa- 
cilities or through such other arrangements 
as he deems necessary to give full effect to 


this Act. 
Rules and regulations 


Sec. 222. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare may prescribe such rules 
and regulations as he may deem necessary 
and appropriate to carry out his responsi- 
bilities under this Act. 

Part D. Amendments and repeals affecting 
existing laws 

Sec, 231. (a) The Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, as amended, is further amended 
as follows: 

(1) Subsection (e) of section 106 is re- 


(2) Subsection (b) of section 115 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Director may enter into agree- 
ments with States or local prime sponsors to 
administer, assure, or assist in the admin- 
istration of the programs provided in this 
part. The Director may, pursuant to regu- 
lations, pay part or all of the operative or 
administrative costs of such programs,” 

(b) Section 810(a) of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended by strik- 
ing the word “and” immediately preceding 
paragraph (3) thereof, by substituting a 
semicolon for the period at the end of the 
subsection, and by adding the following: 

“and (4) with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, in Job Corps Centers oper- 
ated under title II of the Manpower Train- 
ing Act of 1969.” 

(c) Section 833(b) of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) Individuals who receive either a liy- 
ing allowance or a stipend under this title 
shall, with respect to such services or 
training: 

“(1) for the purposes of subchapter IIT of 
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chapter 73 of title 5 of the United States 
Code, be deemed persons employed in the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment; 

“(2) for purposes of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 1 et seq.) and title 
II of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 401 
et seq.), be deemed employees of the United 
States, and any service performed by an in- 
dividual as a volunteer shall be deemed to 
be performed in the employ of the United 
States; 

“(3) for purposes of the Federal tort 
claims provisions in title 28, United States 
Code, be deemed employees of the Govern- 
ment; and 

“(4) for purposes of the subchapter I of 
chapter 81 of title 5 of the United States 
Code (relating to compensation to Federal 
employees for work injuries), be deemed 
civil employees of the United States within 
the meaning of the term ‘employee’ as de- 
fined in section 8101 of title 5, United States 
Code, and the provisions of that subchapter 
shall apply except as follows: 

“(A) In computing compensation benefits 
for disability or death, the monthly pay of 
@ volunteer shall be deemed that received 
under the entrance salary for a grade GS-7 
employee, and sections 8113 (a) and (b) of 
title 5, United States Code, shall apply to 
volunteers; and 

“(B) Compensation for disability shall not 
begin to accrue until the day following the 
date on which the injured volunteer is 
terminated.” 

Sec. 232, (a) Title I, part A, of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended 
(sections 101-118), is transferred to the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1970 and inserted as sections 233 through 
250, respectively, as amended by subsection 
(e) of this section. 

(b) All references to part A of title I 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1984 
or any provision thereof are hereby deleted 
from the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
Any reference to part A of title I of the 
Economic Opportunity Act or any provision 
thereof in any other law of the United States 
shall be deemed to be a reference to title IT 
of this Act or the corresponding provision 
thereof. 

(c) So much of the personnel pr A 
records, and unexpended balances et ane 
priations, allocations, and other funds em- 
ployed, held, used, available, or to be made 
available in connection with the functions 
transferred by subsection (a) of this section 
as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
shall determine shall be transferred to the 
Department of Labor. 

(d) Such further measures and disposi- 
tions.as the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall deem n in order to 
effectuate the transfer provided for in sub- 
section (a) of this section shall be carried 
out in such manner as he shall direct and by 
such agencies as he shall designate. 

(e) Sections 232-250 of this Act as trans- 
ferred by subsection (a) are amended as 
follows: 

(1) The word “title” shall be substituted 
for the word “part” wherever it appears. 

(2) The word “Secretary” shall be substi- 
tuted for the word “Director” wherever it 
appears. 

(3) The words “De ent of Labor” 
shall be substituted for “Office of Economic 
Opportunity” wherever they appear. 

(4) Section 235(1) is amended by deleting 
all the words in paragraph (1) following 
“United States” and substituting the fol- 
lowing: “or a native and citizen of Cuba 
who arrived in the United States from Cuba 
subsequent to January 1, 1959, under the 
provisions of sections 244(a) or 242(d)(5), 
respectively, or any person admitted as a con- 
ditional entrant under section 203(a) (7) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 
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(5) Paragraphs (2) through (5) of section 
235 are redesignated as (3) through (6), 
respectively, and the following new para- 
graph (2) is inserted: 

“(2) has attained age fourteen but not 
attained age twenty-two at the time of en- 
roliment;”. 

(6) The reference in sections 235(5) to 
sections 104 and 105 are changed to “236” 
and 237”, respectively. 

(7) The reference in section 208(c) to 
section 609 (3) is changed to “235(1).” 

(8) The reference in section 239(b) to 
“part B of this title” is deleted and the fol- 
lowing is substituted therefor: “title II of 
this Act and title I of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964”. 

(9) Section 240 is amended by adding a 
new subsection (e) to read as follows: “(e) 
In conducting programs under this title, the 
Secretary shall consult with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with regard 
to institutional training provided for en- 
rollees of the Job Corps.”. 

(10) Section 241 is amended by adding a 
new subsection (e) as follows: “(e) Under 
such circumstances as the Secretary may de- 
termine, he may prescribe by regulation 
changes in the amount and method of pay- 
ment of allowances and provision of ex- 
penses to correspond more closely to the 
methods and amounts prescribed in title I 
of this Act. Such changes may include pro- 
vision of higher allowances to cover appro- 
priate enrollee expenses and offsetting 
charges to enrollees for living expenses.”. 

(11) Section 244(d), as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by deleting “the Department 
of Labor and”. 

(12) Section 244(e) is amended by insert- 
ing a comma after the word “feasible”, by 
deleting the words “in accordance with sec- 
tion 637(b) of this Act”, and by changing 
the reference to 109(c) to 241(c). 

(13) Section 244(e) is further amended 
by striking out the comma and inserting a 
period in Heu thereof after “employment 
service offices” and deleting the words “and 
shall furnish copies of such records to the 
Secretary of Labor.” 

(14) Section 245(a) is amended by striking 
out the reference to section 608 and substi- 
tuting in lieu thereof “section 605.” 

(15) Section 245(b) is amended by striking 
out both references to “part.B of this title” 
and substituting in lieu thereof “Title I of 
this Act” and by striking out the reference 
to section 608 and substituting in lieu there- 
of “section 605.” 

(16) Section 246 is amended by striking 
out the last sentence. 

(17) Section 247(c) is amended by striking 
out the word “Act” and substituting in lieu 
thereof “title”. 

(18) Section 249 is amended by striking 
out subsection (a) and the first sentence of 
subsection (b), and redesignating subsec- 
tions (b) through (d), as subsections (a) 
through (c), respectively. 

(19) A new section 251 is added to read 
as follows: 


“ADDITIONAL AUTHORITIES 


“Sec. 251. In addition to such other au- 
thority as he may have, the Secretary is 
authorized, in carrying out his functions 
under this title, to— 

“(1) utilize, with their assent, the services 
and facilities of Federal agencies without re- 
imbursement, and, with the consent of any 
State or a political subdivision of a State, ac- 
cept and utilize the services and facilities of 
the agencies of such State or subdivision 
without reimbursement; 

“(2) allocate and expend, or transfer to 
other Federal agencies for expenditure, funds 
made available under this title as he deems 
necessary to carry out the provisions hereof, 
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including (without regard to the provisions 
of section 4774(d) of title 10, United States 
Code) expenditure for construction, repairs, 
and capital improvements; and 

“(3) expend funds made available for. pur- 
poses of this title, without regard to any 
other law or regulation, for rent of buildings 
and space in buildings and for repair, altera- 
tion, and improvement of buildings and space 
in buildings rented by him; but the Secre- 
tary shall not utilize the authority contained 
in this subsection— 

“(A) except when necessary to obtain an 
item, service, or facility, which is required 
in the proper administration of this title, 
and which otherwise could not be obtained, 
or could not be obtained in the quantity or 
quality needed, or at the time, in the form, 
or under the conditions in which it is needed, 
and 

“(B) prior to having given written noti- 
fication to the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices (if the exercise of such authority would 
affect an activity which otherwise would be 
under the jurisdiction of the General Serv- 
ices Administration) of his intention to ex- 
ercise such authority, the item, service, or 
facility with respect to which such authority 
is proposed to be exercised, and the reasons 
and justifications for the exercise of such 
authority. 

Sec. 361. (a) The Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 2571 et seq.), is hereby repealed. 

(b) Title I, part B of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
2701 et seq.), is hereby repealed. 

(c) Title V part A of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, as amended (42 U.S.C, 
2701 et seq.), is hereby repealed. 


TITLE NI MISCELLANEOUS 
Maintenance of state effort 


Sec. 301. No training program [which is 
financed in whole or in part by the Federal 
Government under this Act] shall be ap- 
proved unless the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare satisfies himself that 
neither the State nor the locality in which 
the training is carried out has reduced or 
is reducing its own level of expenditures for 
vocational education and training, including 
program operation under provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act, 
titles I, II, and III of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1964, and the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963, as amended, except for 
reductions unrelated to the provisions or 
purposes of this Act. 


Other agencies and departments 


Sec. 302. (a) In the performance of their 
function under this Act, the Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in order to avoid unnec- 
essary expense and duplication of functions 
among Government agencies, shall use the 
available services or facilities of other agen- 
cies and instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government, under conditions specified in 
section 305(a). Each department, agency, or 
establishment of the United States is author- 
ized and directed to cooperate with the Sec- 
retary of Labor and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and, to the extent 
permitted by law, to provide such services 
and facilities as either may request for his 
assistance in the performance of his func- 
tions under this Act. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall carry out their responsibilities under 
this Act through the maximum use of all 
possible resources for skill development avail- 
able in industry, labor, public and private 
educational and training institutions, State, 
Federal and local agencies, and other appro- 
priate public and private organizations and 
facilities. 
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Appropriations authorized 

Sec. 303. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1971, and for each fiscal year there- 
after such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of Title I, 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, and for each fiscal year thereafter 
such amounts as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of Part A of Title II. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, and for each year thereafter such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of Parts B and C of Title IT. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, and for each year thereafter such 
amounts as may be n to carry out 
the purposes of Part D of Title I. 

(e) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, and for each year thereafter such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of Title III, 


Advance funding 


Sec. 304. (a) For the purpose of affording 
responsible Federal, state and local officials 
concerned, adequate notice of available Fed- 
eral financial assistance for programs, sery- 
ices, and activities provided for under this 
Act, appropriations for carrying out this 
Act are authorized to be included in the ap- 
propriation Act for the fiscal year pri 
the fiscal year for which they are available 
for obligation. 

(b) In order to effect a transition to the 
advance funding method of timing the ap- 
propriation action, the provision of subsec- 
tion (a) shall apply notwithstanding that its 
initial application will result in the enact- 
ment in the same year (whether in the same 
appropriation Act or otherwise) of two sepa- 


rate appropriations, one for the then current 
fiscal year and one for the succeeding fiscal 
year. 


Limitations on use of appropriated funds 


Sec. 305. (a) Funds appropriated under the 
authorization of this Act may be transferred, 
with the approval of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, between departments 
and agencies of the Government, if such 
funds are used for the purposes for which 
they are specifically authorized and appro- 
priated. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare are 
authorized to accept and use in carrying out 
the provisions of this Act funds appropriated 
to carry out other Federal statutes if such 
funds are used for the purposes for which 
they are specifically authorized and appro- 
priated. To the extent that the provisions of 
this Act are inconsistent with the provisions 
of such other Federal statutes, the provisions 
of the latter shall govern, except as provided 
under the Intergovernmental Cooperation 
Act of 1968. 

(c) Any equipment and teaching aids pur- 
chased by a State or local education agency 
with funds appropriated to carry out the 
provisions of part A of title II shall become 
the property of the State upon certification 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that such equipment or teaching 
aids are no longer needed for the instruc- 
tional programs authorized by this Act. 

(d) No portion of the funds to be used 
under part A, title II of this Act shall be ap- 
propriated directly or indirectly to the pur- 
chase, erection or repair of any building ex- 
cept for minor remodeling of a public build- 
ing necessary to make it suitable for use In 
training under part A, 

(e) Funds appropriated under this Act 
shall remain available for one fiscal year be- 
yond that in which appropriated. 
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Authority to contract 

Sec. 306. (a) The Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare may make such grants, contracts, or 
agreements, establish such procedures (sub- 
ject to such policies, rules, and regulations 
as they may proscribe), and make such pay- 
ments, in installments and in advance or by 
way or reimbursement, or otherwise allocate 
or expend funds made available under this 
Act, as they may deem necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act, including neces- 
sary adjustments in - payments on account of 
overpayments or underpayments. The Sec- 
retaries may also withhold funds otherwise 
payable under this Act in order to recover 
any amounts expended in the current or im- 
mediately prior fiscal year in violation of 
any provision of this Act or an approved 
State plan. Any funds so withheld shall be 
available for reapportionment by the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in accordance with 
section 206: Except, That funds withheld 
during a fiscal year to cover amounts ex- 
pended in a prior fiscal year shall be avail- 
able for immediate reapportionment, 

(b) The Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall not use any authority conferred by this 
Act to assist in relocating establishments 
from one area to another. Such limitation 
shall not prohibit assistance to a business 
entity in the establishment of a new branch, 
affiliate, or subsidiary of such entity if the 
Secretary of Labor finds that assistance will 
not result in an increase in unemployment 
in the area of original location or in any other 
area where such entity conducts business 
operations, unless he has reason to believe 
that such branch, affiliate, or subsidiary is 
being established with the intention of clos- 
ing down the operations of the existing busi- 
ness entity in the area of its original location 
or in any other area where it conducts such 
operations. 


Acceptance of gifts and voluntary services 


Sec. 307. The Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
are authorized in carrying out their func- 
tions and responsibilities under this Act, to 
accept voluntary and uncompensated sery- 
ices, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 3679(b) of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 665 (b)). 

Definition 

Sec. 308. For the purposes of this Act, the 
term “State” includes the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


Effective date: transition provisions 


Sec. 309. (a) This act shall take effect 
July 1, 1970. 

(b) Notwithstanding the repeals made by 
section 309, in order to permit an orderly 
transition from programs carried out under 
the provisions of law repealed, to programs 
carried on under this Act, the Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare may continue to use the 
authority provided in such repealed pro- 
visions of law for such period to time as 
may be necessary, but not in excess of two 
years beyond the effective date of this Act. 

Termination of authority 

Sec. 310. (a) All authority conferred under 
title II of this Act shall terminate at the 
close of June 30, 1975. 

(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing, the 
termination of title II shall not affect the 
disbursement of funds under, or the carry- 
ing out of, any contract, commitment or 
other obligation entered into prior to the 
date of such termination: Provided, That 
no disbursement of funds shall be made pur- 
suant to the authority conferred under title 
II of this Act after December 30, 1975. 
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S. 3880—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO EXTENDING “FOR- 
GIVENESS CLAUSE” OF NDEA. 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, in 1958, 
the Congress wisely recognized the need 
to expand educational opportunities for 
young people who could not themselves 
afford the rising costs of higher educa- 
tion. The declaration of purpose preced- 
ing this act stated, as a national goal, 
that “no student of ability will be denied 
an opportunity for higher education be- 
cause of financial need.” 

At the same time, it was recognized 
that students who benefited from this 
student loan program might, in many in- 
stances, use their education to serve the 
needs of their community. In order to 
encourage such service, and in order to 
provide some reward for those who chose 
this path, it was decided that a percent- 
age of the Federal loan would be forgiven 
for each full year of service in certain 
crucial categories. These categories in- 
cluded full-time teaching in elementary 
or secondary schools, teaching in title I 
programs, and U.S, military schools over- 
seas, full-time teaching of handicapped 
children, or service in the Armed Forces. 

In 1970, however, we have a number of 
programs which were not in existence in 
1958. For example, preschool training has 
assumed a new importance in our society. 
Special programs have been developed 
to aid the educationally handicapped and 
to provide technical training to those 
presently unsuited to the demands of the 
job market. We have expanded our hori- 
zons overseas, and realized that educa- 
tion is the key to economic development 
and to world peace. 

At the present time, an estimated 

17,000 full-time teachers are participat- 
ing in the Headstart program. Between 
900 and 1,000 teachers of reading, math, 
and vocational education are working in 
the Job Corps. 326 teachers are partici- 
pating through VISTA. And over 6,000 
volunteers are teaching or preparing to 
teach full-time in the Peace Corps over- 
seas. 
These young people are making just as 
vital a contribution to our defense and 
national well-being as are those who 
teach in regular elementary or secondary 
schools. They are frequently teaching at 
far lower wages than are paid to regular 
laws have not been updated, they are not 
able to receive the advantages of the for- 
giveness clause. 

I realize that this provision of the 1958 
act was made more inclusive by the 
amendments recently passed by the Sen- 
ate as a part of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. But I believe the 
coverage can and should be extended 
even further, and I ask that this matter 
be given careful consideration. 

I introduce a bill to amend the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 as 
amended, and ask that it be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and 
without objection, the bill will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3880) to amend the Na- 
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tional Defense Education Act of 1958 to 
provide loan forgiveness for service in 
Headstart programs, the Peace Corps, 
and for certain other service, introduced 
by Mr. Brooke, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the REcorp, as follows: 
S. 3880 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 205(b)(3) of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and (B)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “(B)”; and 

(2) by. inserting before the semicolon at 
the end thereof a comma and the following: 
“and (C) shall be cancelled for service after 
January 1, 1971, as a teacher in any Head- 
start program assisted under section 222(a) 
(1) of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
as a teacher in the Job Corps program under 
Part A of title I of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964, as a volunteer in the Peace 
Corps under the Peace Corps Act, or as a 
teacher in any program assisted under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962, at the rate of 10 per centum of the total 
amount of such loan plus interest thereon 
for each complete year of service (as deter- 
mined under regulations of the Commis- 
sioner)”. 

(b) Section 501 (a) of the Act of April 13, 
1970 (Public Law 91-230) is amended by 
striking out “Section 208(a(3))” in the mat- 
ter preceding clause (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Section 208(b) (3)”. 

(c) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall apply to loans made 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


S. 3882—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO GIVE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE DAIRY IMPORT AU- 
THORITY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
history of dairy import activities over 
the last 10 years has been one of con- 
tinued evasion of both the letter and 
spirit of the law. The Bureau of Customs, 
which classifies dairy imports for duty 
and quota purposes, apparently has 
neither the will nor the technical exper- 
tise to prevent these costly evasions. 

That is why I am introducing legisla- 
tion today that would shift to the De- 
partment of Agriculture—the Depart- 
ment charged with administering these 
quotas—the classification authority that 
is so essential to the effective administra- 
tion of the dairy import control program. 

The Department of Agriculture pres- 
ently determines whether imports im- 
peril our domestic dairy price support 
program. If such a finding is made the 
Department reports to the President, 
who may or may not call for Tariff Com- 
mission hearings on the need for new 
quotas. The Tariff Commission makes 
recommendations to the President after 
these lengthy hearings. Finally, the 
President, if he feels that all the evidence 
shows a substantial threat, issues a proc- 
lamation setting new quotas. 

This procedure takes months and 
months. Yet the Bureau of Customs can 
and does destroy with a single stroke of 
the pen, so to speak, the results of these 
months of labor, by refusing to include 
dairy imports under a quota category 
despite overwhelming evidence that they 
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should be included within that category. 
Thus the whole long, costly procedure 
has to begin again, and in the meantime 
cheap foreign dairy imports flood the 
country through the new loophole. 

Here are some examples of how this 
can happen. There is an import quota on 
Cheddar cheese from New Zealand. A 
product labeled “Monterey” comes into 
the United States outside that quota de- 
spite the fact that cheese experts have 
said that the “Monterey” is in fact a 
Cheddar cheese—a judgment confirmed 
by a blind test conducted at the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

A high butterfat import was classified 
by Customs as “ice cream,” thus avoid- 
ing a quota established on butterfat- 
sugar mixtures. The Department of Ag- 
riculture in a letter to me dated Au- 
gust 22, 1969, stated— 

The Department believes that the classi- 
fication decision by Customs was made in 
error, perhaps on the basis of insufficient in- 
formation. We have taken up the matter 
with the Treasury Department and recom- 
mended that the product be reclassified. 


The mixture still is classified as ice 
cream, and is still escaping quota lim- 
itations. 

There is a quota on milk substitutes 
that formerly applied to dry milk/fat 
mixes. Imports of this product were re- 
labeled “animal feed” although they con- 
tain as much as 90 percent of nonfat dry 
milk solids. They are now admitted into 
the country as “animal feed,” outside 
the quota, paying a duty of 9 percent, 
thanks to a Customs Bureau deter- 
mination. 

Of course these import evasions cost 
the taxpayer dearly. They displace do- 
mestic production which must then be 
bought up under our price support pro- 
gram. This is the whole reason for im- 
posing the quotas in the first place. My 
proposal would stop these costly eva- 
sions by giving the Department, which 
currently runs the price support pro- 
gram and administers the quotas, the 
right to determine what imports fall 
into a quota category. This is only logical. 
The present divided authority has given 
the Department the responsibility for 
protecting a healthy domestic dairy 
economy without giving it the tools to 
carry out that responsibility.” 

My colleague from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NeEtson) joins me as a cosponsor of the 
bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3882) to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with re- 
spect to the method of determining what 
articles fall within the additional im- 
port restrictions set forth in part 3 of 
the Appendix of such schedules intro- 
duced by Mr. Proxmrre (for himself and 
Mr. NELSON), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


S. 3883—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID ACT 
OF 1970 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 

pleased to introduce for myself and the 
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distinguisHied chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Education, the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), the 
Emergency School Aid Act of 1970, which 
carries out the President’s recent com- 
mitment for massive and affirmative 
action to facilitate public school desegre- 
gation. 

This bill, a vital step in meeting an 
urgent national problem, will authorize 
$1.5 billion in project grants to school 
districts over a 2-year period. It will 
serve as a much-needed and principal 
complement to other efforts being under- 
taken throughout the Nation by local 
and State agencies as well as the Federal 
Government in meeting an urgent na- 
tional problem. 

The bill is the same as the text on 
which Members of the Congress were 
briefed late last week and does not in- 
clude several shortcomings of the final 
draft submitted to the Congress to which 
I referred in my Senate statement of 
Friday last. 

This measure would assist: First, 
school districts desegregating under 
court order or a plan under title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act filed with the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
second, districts voluntarily desegre- 
gating or trying to prevent their schools 
from becoming racially segregated in 
fact as neighborhoods change; and third, 
so-called “racially impacted” school dis- 
tricts having over 50 percent minority 
students. Funds could be used for such 
purposes as teacher training, cur- 
riculum revision, purchase of materials, 
school district reorganization, repair or 
remodeling, planning, and other special 
needs incident to the cost of eliminating, 
reducing, and preventing or overcoming 
the educational disadvantage of racial 
isolation. 

This bill addresses itself first to the 
special needs of over 1,400 school dis- 
tricts, primarily in the Southern States, 
which are desegregating or have recently 
desegregated. It would help these dis- 
tricts, having some 10.7 million pupils, of 
whom 3.4 million are from minority 
groups, to defray some of the additional 
costs of personnel, equipment, and spe- 
cial services which may be necessary to 
the implementation and continued suc- 
cess of their plans. 

In addition, the bill addresses the spe- 
cial needs of racially impacted schools 
where de facto segregation persists and 
where immediate infusions of funds can 
make a real difference in terms of edu- 
cational effectiveness. Potential benefici- 
aries are some 1,840 school districts hay- 
ing 20.1 million students of whom some 
7.5 million are from minority groups. 

Finally, the bill recognizes the special 
needs of large districts which have heavy 
concentrations of minority children. 
These neglected central-city schools, 
which include 79 of the Nation's 100 larg- 
est school districts, in too many in- 
stances have the farthest to go to catch 
up educationally with the rest of the 
Nation. Funds would be made available 
for them to provide educationally sound 
intergroup experiences, and to upgrade 
the educational program of their schools. 

I believe the President’s expressed de- 
sire for early enactment of meaningful 
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legislation is shared by a majority of the 
Members of the Congress from both par- 
ties, and I am, therefore, hopeful that 
legislation along the lines of the Presi- 
dent’s objectives will receive the biparti- 
San support needed to assure timely con- 
sideration and enactment of the meas- 
ures proposed. 

Of course, as with any bill submitted by 
the executive department, the Congress 
will have an opportunity to work its will 
and make such improvements and 
changes as it deems advisable. For ex- 
ample, I see as meriting revision the 
provisions with respect to incentives for 
large school districts to develop desegre- 
gation plans and the formula for distrib- 
bution of funds to the States. These and 
any other differences which my col- 
leagues and I might have with the details 
of the bill will not, I am sure, serve as 
barriers to its fair consideration and 
timely enactment, but rather as points of 
deliberation to guide the legislation more 
directly to its goal. For with this bill we 
have the opportunity to make a substan- 
tial commitment of Federal funds to the 
realization of our goal of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for the Nation’s mi- 
nority school children. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
included as part of these remarks de- 
scriptive material supplied me by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and an editorial in this morning’s 
New York Times approving the Presi- 
dent’s action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
BELLMON). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the descriptive material, and the 
editorial will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3883) to provide financial 
assistance to improve education in ra- 
cially impacted areas and to assist school 
districts to meet special problems inci- 
dent to desegregation in elementary and 
secondary schools, and for other pur- 
poses introduced by Mr. Javits (for him- 
self and Mr. PELL), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The descriptive material presented by 
Mr. Javits is as follows: 

I, SUMMARY OF EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID ACT 
or 1970 

The proposed “Emergency School Aid Act 
of 1970” is designed to meet the four cate- 
gories of need outlined in the President's 
March 24 statement on elementary and sec- 
ondary school desegregation.” 

The special needs of desegregating (or 
recently desegregated) districts for addi- 
tional facilities, personnel and training re- 


quired to get the new, unitary system suc- 
cessfully started. 

The special needs of racially-impacted 
schools where de facto segregation persists— 
and where immediate infusions of money 
can make a real difference in terms of edu- 
cational effectiveness. 

The special needs of those districts that 
have the furthest to go to catch up educa- 
tionally with the rest of the nation. 

The financing of innovative techniques 
for providing educationally sound inter- 


racial experiences for children in racially iso- 
lated schools. 


A. GENERAL PURPOSES—SECTION 2 


Financial assistance is to be provided to 
aid: 


(1) De jure districts now desegregating 
pursuant to court order or HEW plan, or 
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having done so within two years prior to 
application, for special needs incident to the 
implementation of these plans. 

(2) De facto districts that wish to under- 
take voluntary efforts to eliminate, reduce 
or prevent racial isolation in elementary and 
secondary schools for purposes of improving 
the quality of education available to stu- 
dents in such schools; and 

(3) Racially impacted (de facto) districts 
that wish to undertake special inter-racial 
programs, or where such programs are not 
practicable, programs designed to overcome 
the educational disadvantages of racial 
isolation. 

B. STATE ALLOTMENTS—SECTION 4 


Assistance would be provided by means of 
discretionary project grants to local educa- 
tional agencies, and under certain conditions 
other public and private non-profit organi- 
zations with administration at the Federal 
level. Two thirds of the total funds are al- 
lotted among the States on a formula basis. 
The remaining one third is to be distributed 
among the States on a totally discretionary 
basis. 

Under the State distribution scheme, each 
State receives $100,000 plus an amount based 
upon the number of minority students in 
the State vis a vis the total number of min- 
ority students in the Nation, with each 
minority student in a district required to 
desegregate and implementing a desegrega- 
tion plan being double counted. Where local 
educational agencies in a State do not 
exhaust the State’s share of funds, those 
funds will be reallotted for local educational 
agency projects within other States in pro~ 
portion to the original allotments to such 
States. 

C. ELIGIBILITY FACTORS—SECTION 5 


Category (1) (de jure) districts are eligible 
upon submission of a desegregation plan 
which has been approved by the Secretary 
of HEW under Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act or which has been undertaken pursuant 
to court order. To be eligible the district must 
be implementing the plan or must haye com- 
pleted implementation of the plan within 
two years of its application for assistance. 

Eligible districts in category (2) (de facto 
desegregating) are those having either (1) 
one or more schools in which minority pupils 
exceed 50% of the enrollment or (2) one or 
more schools with substantial, but less than 
50%, minority enrollment, which are in 
clear danger of becoming racially isolated. 
The term “minority” includes all persons of 
Negro, American Indian, Mexican, Puerto 
Rican, Cuban, or Spanish origin or ancestry. 
This term also includes pupils from environ- 
ments where the dominant language is other 
than English, and who, as a result of limited 
English speaking ability, are educationally 
deprived. 

Eligible districts in category (3) (de facto 
impacted) are those in which minority chil- 
dren constitute 50% of the public school 
enrollment, or which have 10,000 or more mi~ 
nority students. 

A district may qualify for assistance under 
more than one category. For instance, a large 
city might be aided both to desegregate one 
or more racially isolated schools under cate- 
gory (2) and to carry on inter-racial educa- 
tional programs for pupils in other such 
schools under category (3). 


D. PURPOSES FOR WHICH FUNDS MAY BE USED— 
SECTIONS 5 AND 6 

Districts eligible under categories (1) (de 
jure) and (2) (de facto desegraga ) may 
receive funds to pay the “additional costs” 
of implementing a plan to desegragate or to 
prevent or reduce racial isolation, or to carry 
out special programs designed to enhance 
successful desegragation or reduction or pre- 
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vention of racial isolation. Racial isolation is 
defined as a condition in which more than 
50% of students in a school are minority 
students. Additional costs are those produc- 
ing an actual net increase in operating 
expenditures. 

Districts eligible under category (3) (de 
facto impacted) may receive funds for inter- 
racial educational programs for racially iso- 
lated children and for demonstration pro- 
jects designed to overcome the educational 
disadvantages of racial isolation where inter- 
racial programs are not practicable. 

Illustrative of the activities which qualify 
for funding under these program categories 
are special administrative activities incident 
to implementing a plan of desegregation or 
reduction of racial isolation, renovation of 
facilities, teacher training, special remedial 
programs, guidance and counseling programs, 
curriculum materials, and community activi- 
ties in support of any plan or project under 
the act. Funding for tion services 
also can be provided as long as Federal funds 
are not utilized to require transportation to 
overcome racial imbalance. In addition, 
funds are available for planning and evalua- 
tion. Included among programs funded will 
be those for special services for gifted and 
talented children, as well as for regular spe- 
cial service programs. 

E. SPONSORSHIP—SECTION 5 


Financial assistance is to be provided prin- 
cipally to local educational agencies, which 
can then subcontract if desired. When it is 
found that the act would be more effectively 
implemented with respect to category (1) 
(de jure) and (2) (de facto desegregating) 
districts, financial assistance may be pro- 
vided directly to any public or private non- 
profit agencies to aid in the development or 
implementation of a desegregation plan or a 
voluntary plan to reduce or prevent racial 
isolation. However, such agencies are to be 
funded only for supportive services. Public 
or private nonprofit organizations may be 
funded directly under category (3) (de 
facto impacted) to undertake any of the 
aforementioned activities for the benefit of 
students in eligible category (3) districts. 


F. GRANT CONDITIONS—SECTION 7 


(1) In the case of grants made to school 
districts in category (1) (de jure desegre- 
gating) and category (2) (de facto desegra- 
gating), the programs to be funded must be 
part of a comprehensive plan for achieving 
desegregation. However, a plan to eliminate, 
reduce or prevent racial isolation in only 
one of a number of racially isolated schools 
in a de facto district could be funded under 
category (2). In the case of grants for use 
in category (3) (de facto impacted districts), 
there must be a showing that the funds will 
be sufficiently concentrated to achieve dem- 
onstrable results. 

(2) The State in which the funds would be 
expended must be given an opportunity to 
review and comment on the grant applica- 
tion. 

(3) The application must include a satis- 
factory evaluation plan. 

(4) A local educational agency must, in 
its application, provide assurances that the 
agency has made provisions for participation 
in special programs by racially isolated pri- 
vate school children consistent with the 
number of such children in racially isola- 
ted private schools. 


G. PRIORITIES—SECTION 8 


In the administration of the program, pri- 
ority is to be given to districts which lag 
behind other districts in the measurable 
quality of public education, Priority is also 
to be given to those projects which seem 
most likely to effect a significant decrease in 
racial isolation. 
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H. EVALUATION—-SECTION 10 


1% of any appropriation in any one year 
is available to the Secretary for evaluation 
of the program. 

I. NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL—SECTION 12 


The President will appoint a twelve mem- 
ber National Advisory Council on the Edu- 
cation of Racially Isolated Children to re- 
view the program and make recommenda- 
tions. 

J, APPROPRIATIONS—SECTION 3 


Not in excess of $500 million is author- 
ized for fiscal year 1971 and not in excess of 
$1 billion is authorized for fiscal year 1972. 


K. ADMINISTRATION 


The legislation places the grant making au- 
thority in the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In his March 24, 1970, statement on deseg- 
regation, President Nixon said: 

“In order to give substance to these com- 
mitments, I shall ask Congress to divert 
$500 million from my previous budget re- 
quests for other domestic programs for Fis- 
cal Year 1971, to be put instead into pro- 
grams for improving education in racially 
impacted areas, North and South, and for 
assisting school districts in meeting special 
problems incident to court-ordered desegre- 
gation. For Fiscal 1972, I have ordered that 
$1 billion be budgeted for the same pur- 


“I have specified that these criteria should 
give special weight to four categories of 
need: 


“The special needs of desegregating (or re- 
cently desegregated) districts for additional 
facilities, personnel and training required to 
get the new, unitary system successfully 
started; 

“The special needs of racially-impacted 
schools where de facto segregation persists— 
and where immediate infusions of money 
can make a real difference in terms of edu- 
cational effectiveness; 

“The special needs of those districts that 
have the furthest to go to catch up educa- 
tionally with the rest of the nation; 

“The financing of innovative techniques 
for providing educationally sound inter-ra- 
cial experiences for children in racially iso- 
lated schools.” 

The needs to which the President ordered 
vOfmoe directed are great: 

e 43.3 million elemen: and - 
ary public school children in oe USA, 87 
million are members of minority races; 

Of these 8.7 million children, almost 50% 
(4.2 million) are in schools whose student 


populations are 95% or more - 
ee % minority stu 


As of May 18, 1970: 

220 school districts are estimated to be 
under court order calling for complete de- 
Segregation by September 1970: 

496 school districts have submitted, are ne- 
gotiating, or are likely to be negotiating vol- 
untary plans under HEW auspices for total 
a sg by September 1970; 

schoo stricts are operati; un 
plans begun in 1968 or 1969; as = pa 

505 Northern districts are under review or 
likely to be under review for potential viola- 
tions of Title VI. 

How will these needs be met? 

Through dollars being added to a combina- 
tion of existing programs and through a new 
legislative proposal: 

a Existing Programs: Fiscal 1971, $150 mil- 
on. 

New Legislation: Fiscal 1971, $350 mil- 
lion; fiscal 1972, $1,000 million. 

Funds are being added to the current FY 
1971 appropriations for several existing pro- 
grams in order to meet the immediate needs 
of schools undergoing desegregation. 
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Requested augmentation of fiscal year 1971 
appropriations for existing programs 
[In millions] 
Community development (EOA: Title 
IIB) 


Major demonstrations, (Cooperative Re- 
search Act) 

Personnel development (EPDA: Part 
D) 

Dropout prevention (ESEA: Sec. 807) -- 

Planning and evaluation (ESEA: Sec. 
402, 1967) 

Salaries and expenses (OE) 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION: CATEGORY I 

Purpose——To aid local education agencies 
throughout the Nation to meet the special 
needs incident to the elimination of racial 
segregation and discrimination among stu- 
dents and faculty in elementary and second- 
ary schools; 

Eligibility—A local education agency 
(LEA) which has an approved desegregation 
plan, or, has completed desegregation within 
2 years prior to date of application; 
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Activities—To meet the additional costs 
of implementing a plan of desegregation or 
of carrying out special projects designed to 
enhance the possibilities of successful 
desegregation; this would include training, 
curriculum revision, purchase of materials, 
repair or minor remodeling, transportation, 
administrative costs, planning and evalua- 
tion costs, etc. 

PROPOSED ‘LEGISLATION: CATEGORY II 

Purpose—To encourage the voluntary 
élimination, reduction, or prevention of ra- 
cial isolation in schools with substantial pro- 
portions of minority group students; 

Eligibility—An LEA with one or more 
schools 50% or more minority, or, with one 
or more schools in clear danger of becoming 
racially isolated; 

Activities—To meet the additional costs 
of carrying out a plan to eliminate, reduce, 
or prevent racial isolation; this would in- 
clude the same specific activities as Cate- 
gory I. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION: CATEGORY III 

Purpose.—To aid children in elementary 
and secondary schools to overcome the edu- 
cational disadvantages of racial isolation by 
assisting school districts with high propor- 
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tions of minority group students to carry 
out inter-racial educational programs and 
other programs to improve the quality of 
their educational services. 

Eligibility—-An LEA or other public or 
private sponsor to carry out inter-racial ed- 
ucational programs or projects in a school 
district in which minority children consti- 
tute 50% of the public school enrollment, or, 
there are 10,000 or more minority students. 

Activities —Inter-racial educational pro- 
grams; pilot or demonstration projects to 
overcome the adverse educational effects of 
racial isolation where inter-racial programs 
are shown to be impractical; same specific 
activities as Category I. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION: ALLOTMENT 
OF FUNDS 


Of the total dollars appropriated for this 
program— 

Two thirds shall be allotted among the 
States according to a distribution based upon 
the number of minority group children in 
each State, counting as double those children 
in desegregating districts; 

One third shall be allotted as necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the legislation 
without regard to distribution among States; 

No State shall receive less than $100,000. 


ALLOCATION UNDER ALTERNATIVE FUNDING LEVELS, BY STATE 


=—— of 


otal — $500,000,000 program 


[Dollar amounts in millions} 


$1,000,000,000 program 
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double- 
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State districts 


With 
discretion- 
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With 
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formula State 


Alabama 
Alaska. ._. 
Arizona... 
Arkansas 
California... 
Colorado. _. 
Connecticut 
Delaware.. 
District of 
Florida.. 
Georgia. 
Hawaii. 
Idaho.. 
Ilinois. 
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Massachusetts 
Michigan. 
Minnesota 


Montana 


Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. 


1 Minority includes Negroes, Spanish-surnamed Americans, a nd Indians. 


The editorial presented by Mr. Javits 
is as follows: 
Spur TO DESEGREGATION 


President Nixon’s request to Congress to 
appropriate $500 million for the coming 
school year and $1 billion for the year after 
that to speed integration is a commendably 
forward-looking step. Properly implemented, 
it could do much to offset the Administra- 
tion's lack of action up to now in the cause 
of school desegregation. 

The program's sound aim is to help South- 
ern districts put an end to the unlawful 
maintenance of dual school systems, while 
at the same time underwriting steps taken 
in Northern de facto segregated schools to 
bring about better-integrated quality edu- 
cation. 

The President's plan in no way reduces 
the need for continued pressure through 


the courts and more vigorous enforcement 
by Federal administrative agencies to make 
sure that segregationists will not block or 
circumvent desegregation. 

But it adds the constructive lever of re- 
ward for positive action and recognizes the 
inevitable costs involved in bringing about 
great and controversial social change. That 
lever would gain in power if the Administra- 
tion now also reconsidered its earlier doc- 
trinaire opposition to the use of even short- 
distance busing for purposes of desegrega- 
tion. Such reconsideration is particularly 
needed in districts which have been using 
buses to prevent integration. 

Nevertheless, the President’s decision to 
ask the Congress for “new money,” instead 
of merely shifting funds from other under- 
financed domestic programs, marks the pro- 
posal as a special and concrete effort. Par- 
ticularly crucial is the role of the Federal 
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Government itself in assuring that only 
speedy and honest integration efforts are re- 
warded; there is always the danger that de- 
laying actions may surreptitiously subvert 
the stated goals—as has happened so often 
in the past. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Senator Jav- 
ITS, of New York, today introduced an ad- 
ministration measure which seeks to 
treat certain financial hardships which 
are being experienced by educational dis- 
tricts integrating their school facilities, 
and I was pleased to be a cosponsor of 
this legislation. 

In the past I have assiduously kept to 
the rule that I will not cosponsor bills 
which will eventually come before the 
Education Subcommittee, of which I am 
the chairman. However, Mr. President, 
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I believe the bill proposed by Senator 
Javits is of such great import that, while 
not endorsing each and every facet of its 
provisions, I do support the thrust in- 
tended and for that reason have cospon- 
sored it with Senator Javits. 

I expect that the Education Subcom- 
mittee will have hearings upon this 
measure as soon as it is possible to do so. 
Indeed, when the bill was first transmit- 
ted, I offered to hold initial hearings to- 
day and tomorrow, but unfortunately the 
administration was not prepared to 
testify so quickly. I have also invited the 
Select Committee on Equal Educational 
Opportunity to sit with our Education 
Subcommittee when these hearings are 
held. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
S. 226 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) be added as a 
cosponsor of S. 226, to promote the ad- 
vancement of science and education of 
scientists through a national program of 
institutional grants to colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
BELLMON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

S. 3842 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Mc- 
Gee), I ask unanimous consent that at 
the next printing, the name of the Sena- 
tor from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) be added 


as a cosponsor of S. 3842, to improve 
and modernize the postal service and to 
establish the United States Postal Serv- 
ice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BELLMON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


(Mr. 
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Mr. MILER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Ilinois (Mr. SMITH) be added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 3852, a bill to amend the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, to provide for the settlement of 
emergency labor disputes affecting com- 
merce which imperil the health and safe- 
ty of a major region of the Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GRA- 
VEL). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. 
RUSSELL) announced that on today, May 
26, 1970, he signed the following enrolled 
bills, which had previously been signed 
by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

H.R. 3920. An act for the relief of Beverly 
Medlock and Ruth Lee Medlock; 

H.R. 5419. An act to provide relief for 
Comdr, Edwin J. Sabec, U.S. Navy; 

ELR. 6402. An act for the relief of the San- 
born Lumber Co., Inc; 

H.R. 8694. An act for the relief of Capt. 
John T. Lawlor (retired); and 

H.R. 9910. An act for the relief of Hannibal 
B. Taylor. 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1971—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 657 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am sub- 
mitting on behalf of Mr. Cranston, Mr. 
EAGLETON, and myself an amendment 
which we intend to propose, jointly, to 
the bill (H.R. 16916) making appropria- 
tions for the Office of Education for the 
fiscal year 1971, and for other purposes. 
The amendment adds $10 million to the 
$140,393,000 appropriation recommended 
by the Appropriations Committee for 
supplementary centers and services and 
for guidance, counseling, and testing. 

Mr. President, we have been concerned 
for some time about these two programs 
and we shall fully develop our reasons for 
introducing this amendment at the ap- 
propriate time when the bill is considered. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the amendment printed and 
to lie at the table. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF.) The amendment will 
be received and printed, and will lie on 
the table. 


EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT OF 1970— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 658 
MIDDLE-AGED AND OLDER WORKERS FULL 
EMPLOYMENT AMENDMENT 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), and the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), I 
submit the middle-aged and older work- 
ers full employment amendment to $S, 
3867, the Employment and Training Op- 
portunities Act of 1970. 

During the past few months, the Sub- 
committee on Employment, Manpower, 
and Poverty, chaired by the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Netson), has con- 
ducted extensive hearings on manpower 
and training legislation. 

The amendment I introduce today 
would provide a comprehensive mid- 
career development service program to 
be administered by the Department of 
Labor to provide training, counseling, 
and other supportive services for middle- 
aged and older workers—individuals 45 
and older according to Department of 
Labor classifications. 

Today, mature workers constitute 
about 40 percent of our total labor force. 
Although their percentage of the total 
long-term unemployed is disproportion- 
ately high, only a small faction of pres- 
ent training resources is directed at their 
needs. 

Last December, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Employment and Re- 
tirement Incomes of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Aging, I conducted hearings on the 
employment aspects of the economics of 
aging. During these hearings, several 
witnesses emphasized the need for spe- 
cific legislation to provide training and 
necessary supportive services urgently 
needed by older persons. 

A working paper was also prepared to 
provide background information for 
these hearings. One of the major rec- 
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ommendations proposed in that paper 
was: 

A Middle-Aged and Older Workers 
Full Employment Act, similar to S. 4180 
which was introduced near the end of 
the 90th Congress, be passed and ade- 
quately implemented to provide a com- 
prehensive program of employment serv- 
ices and opportunities for middle-aged 
and older Americans. 

This amendment is patterned after S. 
4180, which I introduced with bipartisan 
support in 1968. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent. that the text of this amendment, 
my testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Employment, Manpower, and Pover- 
ty, and the statements by the Senators 
from New Jersey (Mr. Wiitiams) and 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). The amendment 
will be received and printed; will be ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the amendment, testimony, and 
statements will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 658) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 658 

S. 3867 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

TITLE VII—TuHeE MIDDLE-AGED AND OLDER 
WORKERS FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT 
FINDINGS 

Sec. 701. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that— 

(1) in the face of rising productivity and 
affluence, middle-aged and older workers find 
themselves disadvantaged in their efforts to 
retain employment, and especially to regain 
employment when displaced from jobs; 

(2) inflation has forced middle-aged and 
older persons to bear growing economic bur- 
dens, particularly if they are living on limit- 
ed, fixed incomes; 

(3) the Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act of 1967 cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected, without supplementary legislation, to 
end completely age discrimination in em- 
ployment and to provide employment oppor- 
tunities for middle-aged and older workers: 

(4) the incidence of unemployment, es- 
pecially long term unemployment with re- 
sultant deterioration of skill, morale and 
employer acceptability is, relative to the 
younger ages, high among workers of age 
forty-five and over; their numbers are great 
and growing; and their employment prob- 
lems grave, yielding to no single, simple solu- 
tion; 

(5) as a consequence largely of unemploy- 
ment or of underemployment in low-skilled 
jobs, or of retirement with severely reduced 
incomes, millions of persons age forty-five 
and over live in poverty; 

(6) more than a million men between the 
ages of fifty-five and sixty-four have given 
up the active search for work, most through 
loss of hope of employement; of thousands 
of men and women between the ages of sixty- 
two to sixty-four, their only choice is to re- 
tire on low and inadequate benefits; 

(7) for those who are employed, there is 
almost no opportunity for continued train- 
ing and education to meet the changes of a 
dynamic economy and changing techology; 

(8) the loss to the economy of the poten- 
tial production of goods and services and the 
costs of unemployment compensation and 
public assistance, can be reckoned in bil- 
lions of dollars; 

(9) the loss to the individual in terms of 
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frustration, impaired morale, loss of the 

sense of worth and dignity, and of status 

within the family and society, are incalcul- 
able; 

(10) providing these age groups with op- 
portunities for useful work, part-time and 
full-time, will bring them needed income; or 
supplement their income; will benefit their 
physical and mental health; and will be a 
means of providing services needed by all 
age groups, which are not now being pro- 
vided; 

(11) although the needs for training and 
retraining are great among mature workers, 
they are under-represented in existing man- 
power and training programs; and 

(12) there is no upper age limit on an in- 
dividual’s ability, and his year of birth 
should be irrelevant for training and employ- 
ment purposes. 

PURPOSE 

Sec. 702. It is therefore the purpose of this 
Act to establish and to stimulate programs 
which will— 

(1) afford the middle-aged and older work- 
er a range of real and reasonable alternatives 
which will allow him to make a free choice 
depending on his individual needs and ca- 
pacities; 

(2) help clear the obstacles which con- 
front the middle-aged and older jobseeker 
and eliminate arbitrary discriminatory prac- 
tices which deny work to qualified persons 
solely on account of age; 

(3) increase the availability of jobs by 
finding new work opportunities, including 
part-time employment to supplement in- 
come and to facilitate the transition to full 
retirement or the return to full-time work; 

(4) improve and extend existing programs 
intended to facilitate training, the matching 
of skills and jobs, and to cushion the impact 
of unemployment; 

(5) pave the way for middle-aged and 
older workers, employers, labor unions, and 
educational institutions to prepare for and 
adjust to anticipated changes in technology 
in jobs, in educational requirements, and in 
personnel practices; 

(6) make maximum use of existing pro- 
grams and agencies and provide the 
efforts required to improve significantly the 
employment prospects of middle-aged and 
older workers; and 

(7) stimulate innovative approaches to 
provide increased employment opportunities 
for middle-aged and older persons. 

True VIII—MIDCAREER DEVELOPMENT SERV- 
ICE PROGRAM IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
FOR MIDDLE-AGED AND OLDER PERSONS 
Sec. 801. (a) There is hereby established 

a comprehensive midcareer development 

service program, to be administered by the 

Manpower Administration in the Depart- 

ment of Labor, to assist middle-aged and 

older workers in becoming employed by pro- 
viding training, counseling, and special sup- 
portive services. 

(b) In addition to the authority conferred 
upon him by other sections of this Act, the 
Secretary of Labor (hereinafter in this title 
referred to as the Secretary) is authorized, 
in carrying out the functions under this Act, 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as may be necessary to enable the 
Manpower Administration to carry out its 
specific functions under this Act. 

TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Sec. 802. (a) The Secretary, through the 
Manpower Administration, is authorized to 
make loans and grants to public and private 
nonprofit organizations and to individuals 
for training, including on-the-job, institu- 
tional, residential, and other training, de- 
signed to upgrade the work skills and capa- 
bilities of middle-aged and older persons 
who are at least forty-five years of age. 

(b) Any grant or loan made pursuant to 
this section may be used to pay all or part 
of the cost of training under any such pro- 
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gram plus such stipends (including allow- 
ances for subsistence or other expenses) for 
such persons and their dependents as he may 
determine to be consistent with prevailing 
practices under comparable Federal programs. 

(c) A grant or loan under this section 
shall be made on such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary shall prescribe and may be 
made only upon application to the Secretary 
at such time or times and containing such 
information as he deems necessary. The Sec- 
retary shall not approve an application unless 
it sets forth a program for training which 
meets criteria established by him, including 
training costs and tuition schedules. 

(d) The Secretary shall pay to each appli- 
cant who has an application approved by 
him part or all of the cost of the program 
provided for in such application. 

(e) Individuals receiving payments under 
the provisions of this section while under- 
going training shall continue to receive such 
payments only during such period as the 
Secretary finds that they are maintaining 
satisfactory proficiency in such training pro- 


gram. 

(f) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into agreements to provide loan guarantees 
to lending institutions on such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary shall prescribe in 
order to permit such institutions to make 
loans to persons who are at least forty-five 
years of age for training which qualifies 
under this section. 

TRAINING PERSONS TO TRAIN AND RETRAIN 

OLDER WORKERS 


Sec, 803. The Secretary is authorized to 
develop and operate a program under which 
an adequate number of persons are trained 
to understand the learning processes of 
middle-aged and older persons and to be- 
come qualified to train and retain middle- 
aged and older workers in skills needed in 
the economy. Such programs shall emphasize 
developing innovative techniques for train- 
ing middle-aged and older Americans. 


SPECIAL SERVICES FOR MASS LAYOFFS 


Sec. 804. The Secretary is authorized to 
recruit and train personnel within the De- 
partment of Labor to be made available to 
@ locality in which a susbtantial number of 
middle-aged and older persons are unem- 
ployed as a result of the closing of a plant 
or factory or a permanent large-scale reduc- 
tion in force, to provide such persons with 
recruitment, placement, and counseling 
services. 

SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


Sec. 805. (a) The Secretary shall establish, 
strengthen, and operate a broad range of 
specialized services for older workers who 
are interested in enhancing their employ- 
ability for more attractive positions, in re- 
ceiving training to improve their capabilities 
at their present employment, or in seeking 
counsel in planning to maximize e 
opportunities for the rest of their work lives. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to recruit 
and train manpower specialists, including 
older and retired employment counselors and 
personnel directors who serve in programs 
authorized under this section. 


MANPOWER STUDY 


Sec. 806. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and directed to finance a thorough study of 
manpower programs authorized by the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962, 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, and 
similar federally assisted training programs 
to determine whether such programs are re- 
sponsive to the needs of persons who are 
at least forty-five years of age. The Secretary 
shall report the findings and recommenda- 
tions of this study, and his own recommen- 
dations with respect to additional legisla- 
tion, to the President for transmittal to the 
Congress not later than July 1, 1972. 

(b) In financing this study the Secretary 
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shall not employ or contract with any indi- 
vidual, institution, organization, or agency 
providing advice or technical assistance for 
these programs. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated $250,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971; and $250,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, for the purpose of 
carrying out this study. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec. 807. Payments under this title to any 
person, public agency, or private nonprofit 
institution or organization, pursuant to a 
grant or loan, may be made in installments, 
and in advance or by way of reimbursement, 
with necessary adjustments on account of 
overpayments or underpayments. 

TITLE IX—WORK OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED AND OLDER WORKERS 


PURPOSE 

Sec. 901. The purpose of this title is to in- 
crease the availability of work for middle- 
aged and older workers; to anticipate new 
job opportunities created by federally sup- 
ported programs and provide advance train- 
ing; and to provide part-time paid work. 
INCREASED JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR MIDDLE- 

AGED AND OLDER AMERICANS WITH FEDERAL 

GRANTEES 

Sec. 902. (a) The Secretary shall review 
Federal grant programs to help maximize 
employment opportunities for middle-aged 
and older persons and to identify grant pro- 
grams which may be expected to require sig- 
nificant numbers of workers. In grant pro- 
grams so identified by the Secretary, the 
granting agency shall notify all grantees or 
potential grantees as to the provisions of this 
section. Upon application for or renewal of 
such grant program, the applicant shall sub- 
mit a report to the granting agency listing 
the number and percentage of his employees 
who are 45 years of age and older, and shall 
certify that there is no mandatory maximum 
employment age for job applicants, except 
where age would be a bona fide occupational 
qualification reasonably necessary to the 
normal operation of such employment. 

(b) In cases where there is not a reason- 
able balance of employees aged 45 and older 
and employees under 45 years of age, the Sec- 
retary shall, upon request by the grantee, 
assist the grantee in obtaining a reasonable 
balance of qualified employees 45 years of 
age and older. If the Secretary determines 
that there is not an available supply of qual- 
ified middle-aged and older persons for the 
grantee, he may waive the requirements of 
this section. 

(c) Where the grantee fails to take appro- 
priate steps to achieve a reasonable balance, 
the granting agency shall notify the grantee 
that he is in violation of this section. If the 
grantee continues in violation of this section 
after such notice, the granting agency shall 
not renew the grant. 

(d) The provisions of this section shall not 
be construed to require the discharge of any 
employee to obtain a reasonable balance of 
middle-aged and older workers with younger 
workers. 

(e) Federal grantees and Federal depart- 
ments and agencies may fill a single job po- 
sition with one or more persons: Provided, 
That this will not exceed the funds or hours 
allocated to that position. 

(f) The Secretary shall prescribe appropri- 
ate rules and regulations for the uniform 
administration of this section. 

(g) The provisions of this section shall be- 
come effective one year after the effective 
date of enactment of this Act. 

CONSULTATION 

Sec. 903. The Secretary shall consult with 
and advise the Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and the heads of other 
departments and agencies responsible for the 
administration of programs under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, for the pur- 
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pose of maximizing employment opportuni- 
ties for middle-aged and older persons under 

programs supported by that Act. The Secre- 
tary shall make recommendations to the re- 
sponsible agencies with respect to programs 
and policies which will assure that services 
to the middle-aged and older poor will be 
available to a degree reasonably consistent 
with their responsibility among all the poor, 
so that they will be offered employment, or 
will be prepared for employment, or will re- 
ceive other services to ameliorate their con- 
dition. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES FOR PART-TIME 
EMPLOYMENT 


Sec. 904. The Secretary may, where appro- 
priate, make special provisions through the 
Federal-State employment service, or with 
the advice and assistance of the employment 
service, by means of grants to or contracts 
with nonprofit volunteer agencies to assist 
such agencies in securing part-time or tem- 
porary employment for additional numbers 
of middle-aged and older persons who wish 
such work until full-time opportunities are 
available, or to supplement their income from 
retirement benefits or other sources. 


TITLE X—EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES FOR EM- 
PLOYMENT AND EDUCATION—PURPOSE 


Sec. 1001. The purpose of this title is to 
stimulate study, planning, and action to 
achieve the objectives of the Act; to encour- 
age and point the way to adjustments by 
employers, labor, and educational institu- 
tions; to encourage better preparation by 
older workers for anticipated changes; to ex- 
plore further steps to be taken by the Fed- 
eral Government; and, in general, to open 
the way to constructive and satisfying roles 
for middle-aged and older workers in our 
society. 


RESEARCH, EXPERIMENTATION, AND 
DEMONSTRATION 


Sec. 1002. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to conduct research for the purpose of this 
Act through services and facilities within his 
authority and through grants to any public 
or nonprofit private agency, institution, or 
organization, including membership organi- 
zations of older persons, and contracts with 
any such nonprofit agency or with labor and 
Management organizations or with any in- 
dividuals— 

(1) to study, and to find, test, and pro- 
mote solutions to institutional arrangements 
which may work to the disadvantage of old- 
er workers in such matters as pensions and 
other private annuity coverage, workmen's 
compensation and disability income, and 
seniority in collective bargaining; 

(2) to explore and evaluate proposals re- 
lated to flexible or phased retirement; plan- 
ning, preparation for and adjustment to re- 
tirement, including the causes of successful 
and unsuccessful adjustment; 

(3) to explore proposals for systems of con- 
tinuing educational and training opportu- 
nity to prepare workers, while still employed, 
for job changes, to enhance their employ- 
ability, to reduce their vulnerability to dis- 
placement to open the way to satisfying ac- 
tivity in retirement and to benefit them in 
other ways; and to consider methods of 
financing such educational p: and in- 
terweaving them into the individual's work- 
ing life, including such proposals as sabbati- 
cals and contributory educational insurance; 

(4) to develop principles and guides for 
job redesign and effective methods for train- 
ing middle-aged and older persons; 

(5) to explore, forecast, and define goals 
in the relationship between work, leisure, and 
income with reference to a changing econ- 
omy and social expectations, and to a bal- 
ance of the interests of all groups in the 
population; 

(6) to develop techniques, guidelines, and 
models for advance planning of manpower 
requirements, for encouraging the employ- 
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ment of older workers, and for programs of 
Public service employment by which the 
Government may provide work for older per- 
sons otherwise deprived of opportunity in 
useful community enterprises; 

(7) to conduct research designed to 
strengthen programs for meeting the em- 
ployment needs of workers who are at least 
forty-five years of age, including part-time 
or temporary employment of persons who 
wish such work until full-time work oppor- 
tunities are available or who wish to supple- 
ment their income from retirement benefits 
or other sources; 

(8) to conduct such demonstration proj- 
ects relating to meeting the employment 
needs of such persons as he deems will con- 
tribute to carrying out the purposes of this 
Act; 

(9) to conduct research and demonstra- 
tion projects for recruiting, placement, and 
counseling services in localities in which a 
substantial number of middle-aged and older 
persons are unemployed as a result of the 
closing of a plant or factory or a permanent 
large-scale reduction in the labor force; and 

(10) to develop demonstration in the ap- 
plication of precise and functional measure- 
ments of work capabilities, employability, 
and trainability of adult persons. 

(b) The Secretary shall report not later 
than two years after enactment of this Act 
his findings and recommendations based on 
such research and demonstration projects. 


EXTENDED UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Sec. 1003. The Secretary shall study the 
feasibility and advisability of establishing a 
program of extended unemployment com- 
pensation benefits for unemployed workers 
aged fifty-five and older who have exhausted 
their unemployment compensation. On or 
before February 1, 1972, the Secretary shall 
report to the Congress and the President his 
findings and recommendations with respect 
to such a program of allowances. 


COMPENSATION AND DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Sec. 1004. The Secretary shall submit a re- 
port to the Congress by February 1, 1972, on 
means of eliminating the gaps and inade- 
quacies in workmen’s compensation and dis- 
ability insurance systems, health insurance, 
and pension plans particularly as they affect 
adversely the employment of middle-aged 
and older workers. 


EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS 


Sec. 1005. The employment of experts and 
consultants pursuant to section 5703 of title 
5 of the United States Code is authorized for 
the preparation of reports required by sec- 
tions 1003 and 1004 of this title, 

TITLE XI—GENERAL 


PROGRAM LEADERSHIP, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
COORDINATION 


Sec. 1101. (a) The Secretary in carrying 
out his responsibilities under this Act may 
assign functions as he deems desirable, and 
may improve and expand existing services 
and facilities within his authority to carry 
out these functions, utilize the services of 
other agencies when desirable, and initiate 
new related services insofar as feasible to fa- 
cilitate the continued employment of mid- 
dle-aged and older workers and their ad- 
justments when out of work or retired. 

(b) In addition to any other provisions for 
the administration of this Act, the Secretary 
shall designate high-level staff whose pri- 
Mary responsibility shall be to provide over- 
all program leadership, development, and co- 
ordination and to provide a central point for 
information on and special attention to the 
problem of middle-aged and older workers 
and the programs concerned. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to— 

(1) employ or engage experts and consul- 
tants or organizations thereof. The employ- 
ment of experts and consultants shall be 
subject of section 5703 of title 5 of the 
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United States Code and the engagement of 
such experts and consultants shall be sub- 
ject to section 3109 of that title; and 

(2) appoint without regard to the civil 
service laws, one or more advisory commit- 
tees composed of such private citizens and 
officials of the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments as he deems desirable to advise him 
with respect to the functions under this Act; 
and members of such committees, other than 
those regularly employed by the Federal 
Government, while attending meetings of 
such committees, or otherwise serving at the 
request of the Secretary, shall be entitled to 
receive compensation and travel expenses as 
provided in subsection (b) with respect to 
experts and consultants. 

(d) No individual, institution, organiza- 
tion, or agency shall evaluate any programs 
if that individual, or any member of his in- 
stitution, organization, or agency is pres- 
ently associated with the program as a con- 
sultant, technical advisor, or in any other 


capacity. 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 1102. (a) In carrying out the purposes 
of this Act, the Secretary is authorized to 
provide consultative services and technical 
assistance to public and private agencies, or- 
ganizations, and institutions; to conduct re- 
search and demonstrations; to publish and 
disseminate materials and conduct special 
informational and educational programs. 

(b) The Secretary shall cooperate with 
and utilize the services and facilities of any 
agency of the Federal Government and of any 
other public or nonprofit private agency or 
institution in accordance with agreements 
with the head of the agency, and may pay 
therefore, in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, as may be provided in the agreement, 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 1103. The Secretary shall prescribe 
such rules and regulations as he may deem 
necessary and appropriate to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 1104. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $100,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and $200,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972; for 


carrying out this Act. 
EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 1105. The Secretary shall establish 
criteria designed to achieve an equitable dis- 
tribution of assistance under this Act among 
the States and between urban and rural 
areas, 

TITLE XII--FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR MIDDLE-AGED AND OLDER 
WORKERS 
Sec. 1201. (a) The Civil Service Commis- 

sion is authorized and directed to undertake 

a study of part-time employment in the 

executive branch of the Government of the 

United States and to make a report of its 

findings, together with any recommenda- 

tions it considers appropriate or desirable, to 
the Congress on or before July 1, 1971. Such 
study shall include a determination of— 

(1) the extent to which part-time em- 
ployment exists in the executive branch; 

(2) the limitations, if any, that are im- 
posed by Federal statutes, regulations, or 
administrative policies or practices on such 
part-time employment, and the extent to 
which such limitations are justified; and 

(3) the measures that may be taken to in- 
crease the number of part-time positions 
available in the executive branch which may 
be filled by older individuals. 

(b) The Commission is further authorized 
and directed to undertake a study of the 
feasibility of redesigning positions in the 
executive branch of the Government of the 
United States without impairing the effec- 
tiveness or efficiency of operations of any 
department, agency, or independent estab- 
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lishment, with a view to increasing the num- 
ber of positions which are available to older 
individuals at the subprofessional level. The 
Commission shall make a report of its find- 
ings, together with any recommendations it 
considers appropriate or desirable, to the 
Congress on or before July 1, 1971. Such 
study shall include a determination of— 

(1) the extent to which positions have 
been redesigned, resulting in an increase of 
the number of positions in the executive 
branch available to older individuals; 

(2) the limitations, if any, imposed by 
Federal statutes, regulations, or administra- 
tive policies or practices on redesigning posi- 
tions in the executive branch to increase the 
number of subprofessional positions avail- 
able to older individuals and the extent to 
which such limitations are justified; 

(3) the measures that may be taken to re- 
design positions so that the number of sub- 
professional positions available to older indi- 
viduals may be increased; and 

(4) the programs which would be needed 
to train older individuals to fill subprofes- 
sional positions created as a result of re- 
designing such positions. 


PREPARING MIDDLE-AGED PERSONS FOR NEW 
CAREERS IN GOVERNMENT 


Sec. 1202. The Commission is authorized 
and directed to undertake special work and 
training programs to provide middle-aged 
persons (those at least forty-five years of 
age) who are unemployed or whose income is 
within a low-income classification, as speci- 
fied by the Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, with job opportunities in the 
executive branch of the Government of the 
United States, including, without limitation, 
opportunities for new types of careers in the 
fields of health, education, welfare, neighbor- 
hood redevelopment, and public safety, 
which provide maximum prospects for ad- 
vancement and continued employment, 
either within or without the executive 
branch, and which give promise of contribut- 
ing to the adoption of new methods of struc- 
turing jobs and of providing job-ladder op- 
portunities, and to provide such persons with 
opportunities for further occupational train- 
ing to facilitate career advancement. 


REVISION OF MAXIMUM AGE REQUIREMENT 


Sec, 1203. (a) Section 8335 (a) of title 
5, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the number “15” whenever it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof the num- 
ber “5”. 


(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall apply only to an 
individual who is appointed or reappointed 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


INVESTIGATION OF AGE DISCRIMINATION 
COMPLAINTS AND PENALTIES 


Sec. 1204. (a) Section 3307 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3307. Competitive serve; age discrimi- 
nation; penalty; investigation 

“(a) Appropriated funds may not be used 
to pay an employee who establishes a maxi- 
mum-age requirement for entrance into the 
competitive service, or who fails or refuses to 
hire any individual because of such indi- 
vidual’s age. 

“(b) Subsection (a) shall not be construed 
to prohibit paying an employee who estab- 
lishes a maximum age requirement or who 
fails or refuses to hire an individual because 
of such individual’s age, if age is a bona fide 
occupational qualification reasonably neces- 
sary for the effective performance of the du- 
ties of the position concerned. 

“(c) The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall investigate all com- 
plaints that subsection (a) of this section 
has been violated. If he determines that there 
has been such a violation, he will immedi- 
ately inform the head of the agency employ- 
ing the individual who has committed the 
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violation (1) to cease paying compensation 
to the employee until notified by him that 
such employee is no longer in violation and 
(2) to seek repayment, within the limita- 
tions of subsection (d) of this section, of 
compensation received by the employee from 
the day such violation is determined to have 
occurred. 

“(d) An employee violating subsection (a) 
of this section shall not be entitled to com- 
pensation from the day such violation oc- 
curred through the day, as determined by 
the Comptroller General, on which the em- 
ployee ceased violating such subsection, ex- 
cept that no employee shall be required to 
repay to the United States an amount in 
excess of four times the compensation which 
such employee was entitled to receive for the 
pay period during which the Comptroller 
General determined that a violation existed. 

“(e) In accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Civil Service Commission, all 
job notifications, except where age would be 
a bona fide occupational qualification rea- 
sonably necessary for the effective perform-~ 
ance of the duties of the position concerned, 
for the competitive service shall notify the 
applicant that “There is no maximum age 
requirement for entrance into this position. 
Such notification shall be prominently 
posted in conspicuous places.” 

(b) Item 3307 contained in the analysis 
of subchapter I of chapter 33 of title 5, 
United States Code, preceding section 3301 
of such title is amended to read as follows: 
“3307. Competitive service; age discrimina- 
tion; penalty; investigation.” 


The testimony, presented by Mr. Ran- 
dolph, is as follows: 


MIDDLE-AGED AND OLDER WORKERS FULL 
EMPLOYMENT AMENDMENT 


Mr. Chairman, in our work-oriented so- 
ciety, our manpower and training resources 
are directed primarily at the youth. How- 
ever, various indices suggest that the critical 
period in the work lives of adult men occurs 
sometime during their late forties or early 
fifties. For example, with rare exceptions, the 
unemployment rate among men begins to 
rise after leaving the 35 to 44 age category. 
Once unemployed, these older workers run 
the greatest risk of long-term unemploy- 
ment. 

During the last few days of the 90th Con- 
gress, I introduced S. 4180—the Middle-Aged 
and Older Workers Full Employment Act— 
to meet the special needs of the mature 
worker. That proposal evolved from three 
days of hearings in July 1968 on the “Ade- 
quacy of Services for Older Workers”, con- 
ducted by two subcommittees of the Senate 
Committee on Aging. 

Last December the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment and Retirement Incomes held hear- 
ings on the “Employment Aspects of the Eco- 
nomics of Aging.” These hearings provided 
valuable information for making certain im- 
provements in our original proposal. More- 
over, the hearings made abundantly clear 
the need for legislation directed at the special 
employment problems encountered by the 
middle-aged and older worker. 

I propose an amendment to the “Employ- 
ment and Training Oportunities Act of 1970” 
in order to help provide the necessary train- 
ing, counseling, and supportive services 
needed by older workers. This amendment is 
patterned after the provisions contained in 
my Middle-Aged and Older Workers Full 
Employment Act. 

The provisions in this amendment have 
been reviewed and enthusiastically endorsed 
by several senior citizen organizations, in- 
cluding the National Council of Senior Citi- 
zens, the National Council on the Aging, the 
American Association of Retired Persons-Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association, and the 
National Farmers Union. 

At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 23 million individuals in the 45 to 
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54 age category; another 18 million are 55 
to 64 years old—for a total of more than 
40 million persons. Mature workers consti- 
tute about 40 percent of our total work 
force. 

While unemployment is higher among 
younger persons, it is substantially longer 
for middle-aged and older workers. Despite 
an improved employment situation during 
the 1960's, the proportion of the long-term 
unemployed among men 45 and older in- 
creased from 31.5 percent in 1961 to 40.9 
percent in 1969. 

It is increasingly apparent that many 
older persons are without employment be- 
cause of circumstances beyond their con- 
trol. Automation, plant closedowns, wage 
discrimination, and the lack of training op- 
portunities have placed many mature work- 
ers in a critical situation. Since the skills 
of many older persons have been outdis- 
tanced by technological changes, the need 
for comprehensive and expanded training 
and retraining efforts is obvious if these per- 
sons, who are willing to work, are to have 
the right to earn a living. In the past we 
have paid lip service to this laudable goal, 
but our actions have been inadequate. 

The underutilization of the middle-aged 
and older worker is a needless and serious 
economic loss for our Nation. However, a 
more serious loss, which cannot be meas- 
ured in economic terms, is the frustration 
and unhappiness caused by unemployment 
or the lack of opportunity to move into 
more meaningful and productive employ- 
ment. 

During the hearings in 1968 and 1969, dis- 
tinguished witnesses emphasized that mid- 
dle-aged and older persons would be com- 
petent and desirable employees, if given the 
opportunity for employment. Professor Os- 
car J. Kaplan of San Diego State College 
stated: 

“Many studies have shown that the mid- 
dle-aged worker has character and person- 
ality traits which make him a highly desir- 
able employee. He tends to be more reliable, 
mere highly motivated, less mobile, less ac- 
cident-prone, and less likely to be absent 
for trivial reasons. 


“Mature workers, persons in the age range 
of 40 to 65, generally speaking, are able 
physically and mentally, to competently dis- 
charge most of the tasks that we encounter 
in the work force. I draw attention to a 
number of very favorable factors that have 
not existed in the past. 

“For example, technological innovations 
now make it possible to relieve workers of 
heavy demands upon physical strength and 
this makes it possible for many persons who 
in the past might have been ruled out of the 
labor force to fill jobs which are quite stress- 
tal > . * . . 

“Middle-aged people today are healthier 
than their counterparts in other generations. 
and I think we can look forward to even 
greater gains along that line.” 

Moreover, the flexibility of these individ- 
uals to adapt to new training has been amply 
demonstrated in many industries. During the 
hearings last December, we were informed 
that many middleaged pilots had to be re- 
trained when the airline industry converted 
to jet aircraft. This required a substantial 
amount of retraining and the unlearning of 
old skills. Yet this major conversion was ac- 
complished by these individuals. 

During the 90th Congress a significant step 
was taken to provide greater employment op- 
portunities for middle-aged and older Ameri- 
cans with the enactment of the Age Discrim- 
ination in Employment Act. In recommend- 
ing such legislation in his “Aid for the Aged” 
message, President Johnson also stressed 
that additional measures were needed if the 
older worker was to have full and meaning- 
ful employment. 
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“Employment opportunities for older 
workers cannot be increased solely by meas- 
ures eliminating discrimination, Today's 
high standards of education, training, and 
mobility often favor the younger worker. 
Many older men and women are unemployed 
because they are not fitted for the jobs of 
modern technology; because they live where 
there are no longer any jobs, or because they 
are seeking the jobs of a bygone era.” 

While the Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act can help to reduce much of the dis- 
criminatory practices which prevent older 
persons from securing employment, it will 
not provide the training and retraining 
which they desperately need to replace ob- 
solete skills. It will not provide counseling 
and other specialized services necessary to 
make them gainfully employed, 

The amendment that I am advocating will 
help to close these gaps by providing a com- 
prehensive national program which is re- 
sponsive to the multifarious employment 
problems of middle-aged and older persons. 

In meeting these needs, it would: 

Establish a comprehensive Midcareer De- 
yelopment Service program to be adminis- 
tered by the De; t of Labor; 

Provide training specifically directed at the 
needs of persons at least 45 years of age to 
upgrade their work skills and capabilities; 

Train personnel to become qualified to 
train and retrain middle-aged and older 
workers when their skills are outdistanced 
by technological changes; 

Provide specialized recruitment, placement 
and counseling services in communities 
where a substantial number of middle-aged 
and older workers are unemployed because 
of a plant closedown or mass layoff; 

Strengthen and establish comprehensive 
employability and job development services 
for persons who are at least 45, unemployed 
and seeking work; 

Train manpower specialists, including re- 
tired personnel directors, to increase employ- 
ment opportunities for the older worker; 

Assist nonprofit volunteer agencies in in- 
creasing temporary employment opportuni- 
ties for individuals who wish such employ- 
ment until full-time work can be secured; 

Provide new employment opportunities for 
middle-aged and older persons in Federal 
grant programs; 

Authorize a wide range of research and 
demonstration projects to provide new em- 
ployment opportunities for these individuals 
and to seek solutions to problems hindering 
their employment. 

The provisions in this amendment re- 
ceived widespread support from the witnesses 
appearing at our December hearings. Dr. 
Sidney Cobb of the Harvard School of Pub- 
lic Health said: 

“Finally it is clear that employment ter- 
mination is a social emergency which is cost- 
ly not just to the individual but also to the 
society which must support him if he is 
allowed to develop the belief that he is un- 
employable. The Midcareer Development 
Service proposed in S. 4180 should go a long 
way toward meeting this kind of emergency 
if suitably trained people can be found to 
staff this Service.” 

Our middle-aged and older workers should 
not be left behind by the progress which 
they have helped to create. Enactment of 
this legislation can help them to live pro- 
ductive, satisfying lives through gainful em- 
ployment. The benefits of such an undertak- 
ing are many: 

For the individual, a job can provide self- 
respect and independence; 

For his family, a regular paycheck can 
bring a higher standard of living; and 

For the Nation, better equipped personnel 
to meet our manpower demands, 

The Committee on Aging has devoted con- 
siderable attention to the Economics of Ag- 
ing. Becaues of these hearings and the work- 
ing papers prepared in conjunction with 
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these hearings, important new, hard-hitting 
information has been obtained concerning 
economic and other pressures that affect old- 
er Americans. Moreover, the recommenda- 
tions which have evolved from these pro- 
ceedings offer new hope for our elderly to 
share in the abundance which they have 
helped to create. 

Therefore, I strongly urge prompt and fa- 
vorable consideration of this amendment by 
the Subcommittee. 


The remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey are as follows: 


MIDDLE-AGED AND OLDER WORKERS FULL 
EMPLOYMENT AMENDMENT 

Mr, Chairman, it is also with a sense of 
urgency that I join the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) in introducing this 
amendment to provide full employment op- 
portunities for middle-aged and older 
workers. 

A working paper—prepared by a distin- 
guished task force for the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging—emphasized that the 
United States still does not have a national 
policy for maximum utilization of middle- 
aged and older persons. One of the two 
major recommendations made by the authors 
of the working paper was that: 

“A Middle-Aged and Older Workers Pull 
Employment Act, similar to that introduced 
in the Senate last year (S. 4180), be passed 
and adequately implemented in order to 
provide a comprehensive program of employ- 
ment services and opportunities for middle- 
aged and older Americans.” 

Later the authors added: 

“The thrust of the document that follows 
here is that employment for older workers 
must clearly counter the unevaluated trend 
toward involuntary and earlier retirement. 
Much of the retirement taking place in our 
economy and society is counterproductive, 
arbitrary, inflationary, and possibly dysfunc- 
tional to the individual.” 

During the December hearings conducted 
by the Subcommittee on Employment and 
Retirement Incomes, witnesses pointed out 
forcefully that many older workers choose 
earlier retirement only as an alternative to 
long term unemployment or sporadic under- 
employment at low wages, During the past 
20 years, an alarmingly large number of per- 
sons in this age group have dropped out of 
the work force. In 1966 there were 499,000 
men 45 to 54 years old who were not in the 
labor force, compared with 369,000 in 1947. 
This represents a 35 percent increase. For 
men in the 55 to 64 age category, the with- 
drawal rate was substantially greater. The 
number in this age group not in the labor 
force increased from 658,000 in 1947 to 
1,253,000 in 1966—nearly 600,000 more or a 
90 percent increase. Unless significant action 
is taken immediately to reverse this trend, 
both the number and percentage of labor 
force drop-outs will continue to increase dur- 
ing the 1970's. 

In most instances this withdrawal from 
the work force is not a voluntary decision 
to enjoy leisure earned from long years of 
work, but is the result of despair and frus- 
tration in failing to secure gainful employ- 
ment. This failure to utilize the older worker 
is not only a loss of valuable manpower for 
the Nation, but is also a tragic loss for the 
unemployed individual in terms of his dig- 
nity and self-respect. Many of these unem- 
ployed individuals could become as produc- 
tive as their younger counterparts with 
proper training and education. 

However, education in the U.S. is directed 
essentially at younger persons, whether it is 
traditional, remedial, or supplementary. Yet, 
the need for supplementary adult education 
or retraining is great for older persons in 
order to keep abreast with the rapidly chang- 
ing developments in our complex society. 

At the present time, few, if any, of the 
existing programs are providing a truly ef- 
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fective, comprehensive approach for the 
problems and needs of the middle-aged and 
older person for training, job development, 
information about employment, and job 
placement. While piecemeal legislation has 
been enacted, most candid authorities would 
readily admit that far too little has been 
achieved. 

We know that most middle-aged and older 
persons want to continue to be employed in 
erder to meet their family responsibilities 
and their personal aspirations. We also know 
that many may find themselves without jobs 
or in need of retraining as technological ad- 
vances require new talents and render old 
skills obsolete. 

This amendment, I believe, provides a sen- 
sible and coordinated approach to meet these 
problems through a clear-cut national com- 
mitment, which previously has been lacking. 
In addition, it can have a significant impact 
in providing the skilled and technical per- 
sonnel needed to meet our manpower de- 
mands. 

Mr. Chairman, I also wish to commend the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr, RANDOLPH) 
for his excellent work in the advancing of 
this urgently needed legislation and holding 
hearings on the “Employment Aspects of the 
Economics of Aging”. As Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Employment and Retire- 
ment Incomes, he has been untiring in his 
service to the Committee. 

With the enactment of this legislation, we 
can take a significant step forward in ful- 
filling the goal of a better and more meaning- 
ful life for many deprived older persons, 


The remarks of Mr. KENNEDY are as 
follows: 


MIDDLE-AGED AND OLDER WORKERS FULL 
EMPLOYMENT AMENDMENT 


(Remarks by Epwarp M, KENNEDY) 


Mr. Chairman, there has long been a need. 
to establish a comprehensive national effort: 
to meet the employment, training, counsel- 
ing, and other service requirements of thr 
middle-aged and older worker. 

However, several obstacles have preventeri 
the implementation of such an undertak- 
ing—the lack of a national commitment, 
limited funding, and several myths about the 
desirability and feasibility of such efforts. 

A major argument advanced against this 
comprehensive effort is that employment for 
the older worker might threaten job oppor- 
tunities for younger persons, particularly the 
needy. But this point has been rebutted by 
several witnesses during hearings on the 
“Adequacy of Services for Older Americans” 
before subcommittees of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging. 

For example, Miss Eleanor Fait, State Su- 
pervisor for the Older Worker Program in 
California, said this about the Nation's need 
for employing the older worker: 

“Finally, I would like to comment about 
work and jobs, generally. Any discussion 
about older workers inevitably brings up the 
argument that older people must leave the 
labor market to ‘make room’, There is a fal- 
lacious view taken by individuals, organiza- 
tions and some branches of government that 
there should be restraint on the reemploy- 
ment of older workers thereby reducing the 
number seeking reemployment. 

“There is no hard evidence that the eco- 
nomic system cannot accommodate the 
workers who wish to work in it, It is time 
for a thorough evaluation of the current 
interpretations of population and labor 
force statistics which creates the impression 
that it cannot. The birthrate has been drop- 
ping for ten years. The World War II boom 
babies have become the young marrieds and 
workers in their mid-twenties. .. . The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics projections for 1975 
tell us that the number of clerical workers 
will grow by one-third; craftsmen and fore- 
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men by 25 percent; service workers are ex- 
pected to increase by 40 percent.” 

Despite relatively high levels of employ- 
ment and the need for increased skills, we 
can expect more than 600,000 persons 45 and 
over to be unemployed during any given 
month. The critical nature of this employ- 
ment period has been demonstrated in many 
studies. For example, since 1947 the unem- 
ployment rate has increased, with very rare 
exceptions, when adult men moved into the 
45 to 54 age category. Furthermore, the em- 
ployment situation for this group worsens 
as they become older. In eight out of eleven 
years beginning in 1947, the unemployment 
rates of men after they were ten years 
older—55 to 64—have risen. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record at this point a statistical table il- 
lustrating how unemployment increases as 
men become older, 

Moreover, once an older worker is unem- 
ployed, he tends to remain so substantially 
longer than other age groups. In 1969 ap- 
proximately 20 percent of unemployed per- 
sons in the 45 to 54 age category were out of 
work for 15 weeks or longer. For persons 55 
to 64 the figure was about 25 percent. 

While the unemployment rate is higher for 
the Nation’s youth, persons 45 and older con- 
stitute a disproportionately high percentage 
of the very long term unemployed (27 weeks 
or longer). In 1969, they were approximately 
42 percent of the total. In contrast, in that 
same year unemployed persons 20 to 34 com- 
prised only 26 percent of the total unem- 
ployed for 27 weeks or longer. 

Unemployment rate of men aged 45 to 
64 compared to unemployment rate of same 
men 10 years later at age 55 to 64: 

Percent of men aged 45 to 54 unemployed 
in given year: 1947, 2.6; 1948, 2.5; 1949, 4.3; 
1950, 4.0; 1951, 2.4; 1952, 2.2; 1953, 2.3; 1954, 
4.3; 1955, 3.2; 1956, 3.0; 1957, 3.3. 

Percent unemployed 10 years later (same 
men): 3.5, 1957; 5.5, 1958; 4.5, 1959; 4.6, 
1960; 5.7, 1961; 4.6, 1962; 4.3, 1963; 3.9, 
1964; 3.3, 1965; 2.6, 1966; 2.4, 1967. 

The manner in which a society deals with 
the employment problems of middle-aged 
and older persons is just as much an indica- 
tion of its compassion and effectiveness as 
the measures it takes to meet the needs of its 
youth, There is no reason to favor one group 
at the expense of the other, because we can 
respond to the needs of both. Older persons 
should be provided with a wide range of rea- 
sonable employment alternatives to consider, 
depending upon their needs, desires, and 
capabilities. Enactment of this legislation can 
provide significant progress in making this 
goal a reality. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR PROCUREMENT OF 
AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, NAVAL VES- 
SELS, AND TRACKED COMBAT VE- 
HICLES—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 659 


Mr. GOODELL submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 17123) to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1971 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat ve- 
hicles, and other weapons, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the au- 
thorized personnel strength of the Se- 
lected Reserve of each Reserve compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services and or- 
dered to be printed. 
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BROADENING OF THE DEFINITION 
OF BANK HOLDING COMPANIES— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 660 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey sub- 
mitted amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by him, to the bill (S. 1664) to 
broaden the definition of bank holding 
companies, and for other purposes, which 
were referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 3155— 
A BILL TO AMEND THE ORGANIC 
ACT OF GUAM 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Subcommittee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs has scheduled an open hearing for 
Tuesday, June 23, on S. 3155, a bill to 
amend the Organic Act of Guam to clar- 
ify the application of tax on transfer of 
funds to a U.S. corporation from a Guam 
subsidiary. 

The hearing will be held in room 3110, 
New Senate Office Building, beginning at 
10 a.m. Anyone wishing to testify on this 
proposed legislation is requested to con- 
tact Mr. James Gamble, of the commit- 
tee staff, in order that a witness list may 
be prepared. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


CONGRESS, THE PRESIDENT AND 
THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the foreign 
policy decisions of the United States that 
involved our participation in the Viet- 
nam conflict constitute one of the great- 
est tragedies in the history of our coun- 
try. In going into Vietnam we violated 
a military and political axiom of cen- 
turies standing—that no country should 
engage in a land war on the Asian conti- 
nent. President Eisenhower warned 
against this, as did General MacArthur 
after Korea. The French learned this, as 
have other nations throughout history. 
We saw our participation escalate from 
having a few advisers in Vietnam to the 
point where American boys had taken 
over the bulk of the fighting and were 
doing what President Johnson assured 
the country they would not be called on 
to do, and that was to do the fighting 
that Asian boys were supposed to do. 
We saw our force of fighting men in- 
crease to around 550,000 in number. We 
have lost 50,000 men killed—some of the 
finest men of their generation—and 1,000 
of these were Alabama boys who laid 
down their lives for their country. 
Wounded Americans number some 
300,000, many of them permanently in- 
jured. Some $100 billion have been spent 
in support of the war effort. Our country 
has been torn asunder, our people divided, 
faith in our Government and democratic 
principles and institutions has been 
shaken. Many of our colleges and uni- 
versities have been ruined. Weakness of 
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character of many in responsible posi- 
tions has been exposed. Our framework 
of government has been undermined. Our 
economy has been wrecked. Inflation 
runs rampant. Prices and unemployment 
shoot up. We are in the midst of a re- 
cession inside of an inflationary period. 

All of this—and for what? No con- 
ceivable outcome of this tragic conflict 
could possibly justify our having par- 
ticipated in it to the extent that we have. 

Surely there are few in the country 
who are glad we became involved in Viet- 
nam. Surely there are few who do not 
want to see an end to the fighting and 
the killing. Surely there are few who do 
not want peace. Surely there are few 
who do not want to see our boys returned 
to their homes and their loved ones. 

Americans want peace—peace with 
honor—but not peace at any price—not 
peace through abject surrender. 

History has no record of a military 
conflict other than this one in which 
one side, with overwhelming power, with 
power to wipe its adversary off the face 
of the earth, has sought peace so assidu- 
ously and so magnanimously as has our 
country. Peace terms are not “uncondi- 
tional surrender,” for we have forsworn 
a military victory and ask only that the 
South Vietnamese be allowed the right of 
self-determination as to its destiny and 
as to its government. 

We have sought peace, publicly and 
privately, through usual and unusual 
methods, in direct and indirect negotia- 
tions, in open and in secret sessions, 

We have brought the South Vietnam- 
ese and the Vietcong into the negotia- 
tions. 

We have limited bombing; we have 
stopped bombing altogether. 

We have withdrawn 115,000 troops 
from Vietnam, and the President has 
promised the withdrawal of 150,000 more 
in the next 12 months. 

We have done all these things, but only 
one bilateral agreement has been made. 
That is the agreement on the shape of 
the negotiating table and the seating 
arrangement of the so-called peace 
negotiators. 

Is there any wonder that a new ap- 
proach must be tried? 

It must be remembered that the Viet- 
nam War is not of the making of Presi- 
dent Nixon. When he became President, 
the War and our participation in it, ex- 
cept for the bombing halt, had been es- 
calated to an all-time high. A record 
number of American troops were in Viet- 
nam at that time. 

President Nixon’s policy at all times 
has been to de-escalate our participa- 
tion in Vietnam and turn the fighting 
over to the South Vietnamese, but at the 
Same time seeing that the American 
troops are protected and supported dur- 
ing the process of Vietnamization. 

During this Vietnamization of the War, 
the President has been active in his ef- 
forts to get the North Vietnamese to en- 
ter into meaningful negotiations that 
would bring a lasting and honorable 
peace. 


No person in the entire country wants 
peace more than President Nixon. The 
future of our country depends on it, and 
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no one realizes this better than the 
President himself. He wants peace, and 
his efforts are expended toward protect- 
ing American lives, shortening the War 
and achieving peace. 

For years now the North Vietnamese 
have used sanctuaries on the Cambodian 
side of the South Vietnam border for the 
purpose of attacking American and 
South Vietnamese forces in South Viet- 
nam and then retreating back into Cam- 
bodia where they would be safe from pur- 
suit by our forces. Tremendous stores of 
arms and supplies were maintained in 
these sanctuaries in Cambodia by the 
North Vietnamese. 

In order to protect American troops in 
South Vietnam from further attacks 
by North Vietnamese from Cambodian 
sanctuaries while Vietnamization is pro- 
ceeding, the President ordered an attack 
on these sanctuaries by American troops 
in concert with South Vietnamese. 

These attacks have been extremely 
successful. Large stores of arms, muni- 
tions, and food supplies were captured. 
The enemy’s ability to strike against 
American and South Vietnam troops has 
been curtailed. Further withdrawals of 
American troops from Vietnam can pro- 
ceed on schedule. Vietnamization can 
continue. And the President promises 
that all American troops and advisers 
will be withdrawn from Cambodia by 
July 1. 

The President has kept his promises 
about troop withdrawals from Vietnam, 
about Vietnamization, about his efforts 
to obtain peace. I have no reason to 
doubt that he will keep this promise to 
withdraw American forces from Cam- 
bodia by July 1, 1970. 

Yes; as I have stated, the war is not 
of the President’s making. He is not re- 
sponsible for starting it; but now it is his 
responsibility. He says that he will end 
the war, that we will have a just and 
honorable peace. He accepts it as his re- 
sponsibility to achieve these goals. He 
does not seek to shift the responsibility. 
He knows the risks involved. I respect 
ga for his courage and his determina- 

on. 

The Constitution is clear and specific 
on three points: 

First. The President is Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. As such he can direct the conduct 
of a war. 

Second. Only Congress can declare 
war. 

Third. Congress with its power over 
the purse strings of the Nation can fi- 
mance a war or withhold funds with 
which to prosecute the war. 

What then of undeclared wars or lim- 
ited wars or military actions to protect 
American lives and property—who initi- 
ates these and who directs them? 

The history of our ccuntry is replete 
with instances where limited wars or mil- 
itary actions have been initiated by a 
President. These actions have been taken 
by the President under his powers as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces. Once the conflict has been initi- 
ated there seems little doubt of the Pres- 
ident’s power to direct the prosecution of 
the conflict. 

But in the confiict in Southeast Asia, 
President Johnson used the Tonkin Gulf 
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Joint Resolution of Congress as his au- 
thority to take whatever steps were neces- 
sary to protect American lives, property 
and interests. 

So when President Nixon took office he 
found a full scale war on his hands, lim- 
ited only by our own self-imposed limi- 
tations, among which were the bombing 
halt and the observance of the sanctity 
of the North Vietnamese sanctuaries in 
Cambodia. 

It was his duty, then, and his respon- 
sibility to direct the prosecution of the 
war and to take steps to protect Ameri- 
can troops as the deescalation, troop 
withdrawal and Vietnamization of the 
war proceeded. 

The President, after considering in- 
telligence reports from his military com- 
manders in the field and from his mili- 
tary advisers, became convinced that 
enemy troop and supply concentrations 
on the Cambodian side of the border with 
South Vietnam were direct and imme- 
diate threats to the safety and security 
of the reduced American forces. As 
Commander in Chief he ordered these 
dangerous pockets cleaned out. At the 
same time he publicly declared his in- 
tention of having American troops out of 
Cambodia by the end of June. We have 
no reason to doubt that the President 
plans to keep this pledge. The progress to 
date of the campaign against the sanctu- 
aries indicates that the President will be 
able to have all American troops and 
advisers out of Cambodia by July 1. 

Congress has no power to limit or re- 
strict the powers conferred on the Presi- 
dent by the Constitution. Any such 
attempted action on the part of Congress 
would be a nullity. Congress cannot take 
from the President his powers as Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces. 
Those who back the Cooper-Church 
amendment apparently recognize this be- 
cause the thrust of their amendment is 
not specifically to repudiate the Presi- 
dent’s actions by directing the with- 
drawal of American troops. Nowhere in 
the amendment is the right of the Presi- 
dent to order the attack on the sanctu- 
aries questioned. Nowhere is it averred 
that the President exceeded his powers 
as Commander in Chief. 

The point in this controversy is not 
whether our troops should be in Viet- 
nam, in Cambodia, in Southeast Asia. 
The point is that they are there, and 
we must not forsake them. It is unthink- 
able to suggest that we do anything other 
than support our American troops to 
the full extent. 

The Constitution establishes the 
President’s authority as Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces, the one man 
who must make final decisions affecting 
the use of our military forces. This is 
not a power that the President has 
seized without regard to the role and 
the prerogatives of Congress. It is a pow- 
er that the Constitution has placed on 
the President. He would not be dis- 
charging his duty unless he acted to pro- 
tect the members of the Armed Forces 
in Southeast Asia. 

At the same time, and wisely so, the 
Constitution gives to Congress the sole 
authority to provide for or to withhold 
appropriations for our Armed Forces. 

My attention has not been directed to 
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any instance in the past history of our 
Nation where Congress even seriously 
considered exerting its control over the 
Government’s purse strings so as to 
withhold support from American troops 
in the very heat of battle, putting their 
very lives in jeopardy while the debate 
is going on in the Halls of Congress. 

The original Cooper-Church amend- 
ment set no date in the future when sup- 
port for American troops in Cambodia 
should cease. Thus, the ban would be 
effective on the passage of the bill by 
Congress and its approval by the Presi- 
dent; or, in the event of a presidential 
veto, on its passage over the President’s 
veto. 

The Cooper-Church amendment was 
accepted by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and has been reported back as 
part of the committee amendment. 

Let us assume that the bill to amend 
the Foreign Military Sales Act passes 
with the original Cooper-Church amend- 
ment as a part of the bill; and that when 
the bill is sent to the President, the July 
1 deadline set by the President has not 
been reached and American troops are 
still engaged in battle in Cambodia. 

Doubtless, the President would veto 
such a bill with the overwhelming back- 
ing of the American people; and any 
such veto would doubtless be sustained. 

But suppose the July 1 cut-off date is 
adopted. What would be the situation if 
the bill is not passed until August 1? 
What would be the status of support 
given our troops in that intervening pe- 
riod? Would that be illegal, and would 
those who gave such support before the 
enactment of the law be law violators? 

Suppose again that the July 1 cut-off 
date is adopted. Does that mean that 
even though American boys are in the 
thick of the battle, risking their lives 
for our Country, but have not completed 
their mission by July 1 no more support 
will be given them because of the action 
which it is proposed the Senate take on 
cutting off funds? 

I think it is significant that neither the 
original Cooper-Church amendment nor 
their amendment setting a July 1 cut- 
off date make any charge that the Pres- 
ident acted without constitutional au- 
thority in Cambodia. Indeed the July 1 
cutoff amendment would seem to ratify 
and sanction continuation of the mis- 
sion until July 1, whereas, the original 
Cooper-Church amendment gives no 
such indirect sanction. 

If, then, the President acted within his 
constitutional authority, why should the 
Senate be called on to repudiate his ac- 
tions by withholding support from his 
efforts and the efforts of American troops 
in Cambodia? 

The President has said that the de- 
struction of the sanctuaries will protect 
American troops in Vietnam; that it will 
shorten the war and hasten peace; and 
that we will be out of Cambodia by July 1. 

I respect the President’s judgment, 
and I believe and honor his pledge that 
our troops will be out of Cambodia by 
July 1. 

Proponents of the amendment agree 
that setting a cutoff date for support of 
troops is merely in line with the Presi- 
dent’s promise and is merely taking him 
at his word. 
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I don’t see it that way. If we believe in 
and trust the President or if we respect 
him as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces we would take him at his 
word on his promise to withdraw our 
forces by July 1, 1970. 

We need only one Commander in 
Chief, and the Constitution wisely pro- 
vides for only one, and that is the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Our country does not need a war coun- 
cil of 535, composed of 100 Senators and 
435 House Members to determine strat- 
egy, to plan and employ tactics, to de- 
cide where, how, and when to fight. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous or dis- 
astrous for our country. 

Deciding such questions in the Halls 
of Congress in full view of the world 
would advertise our plans and our strat- 
egy and tactics to friend and foe alike. 

A foreign power hardly needs an es- 
pionage system. Let them subscribe to 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Time maga- 
zine, the Washington Post, the New York 
Times, and the Wall Street Journal and 
obtain copies of the hearings of our 
Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees and they could gain 
a pretty good idea of our military pre- 
paredness and of our overall strategy of 
foreign relations, as well as the divisions 
among the American people in these 
areas. 

This is just one of the prices we pay 
for having a democracy where the peo- 
ple have the right to know. 

Adoption of the Cooper-Church 
amendment can in my judgment serve 
no useful purpose. Adoption of the 
amendment, on the contrary, would be 
detrimental for many reasons: 

First. It would raise questions and 
create doubt as to the credibility of the 
President of the United States. 

Second. It would question the powers 
of the President of the United States as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces. 

Third. Incredibly, it would cut off sup- 
port from American soldiers fighting for 
their country, while they are on a mili- 
tary mission to which they were dis- 
patched by the President of the United 
States. 

Fourth. It abandons Cambodia and the 
Cambodian sanctuaries to the North 
Vietnamese and tells them that they can 
come back and take over Cambodia, 
thereby putting our American troops in 
South Vietnam in greater jeopardy. 

Fifth. It seriously weakens the power 
of the President as spokesman for this 
country in the quest for peace. This 
repudiation of the President and his ac- 
tions will be known in national capitals 
throughout the world within minutes of 
our action on this amendment. 

Sixth, It emphasizes our national divi- 
sions and lack of unity in the matter of a 
national foreign policy. 

Seventh. It could discourage firm and 
timely action by the President in future 
crises in use of Armed Forces of the 
Nation. 

Eighth. It could encourage our real 
adversaries, Russia and China, in be- 
lieving that we lack the national resolve 
and determination to see the Vietnam 
war to an honorable conclusion. 

Ninth. It advises our enemies as to 
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what our plans are in Southeast Asia, 
telling them just what limitations our 
Armed Forces are under, just how far we 
will go and no further. It removes. all 
flexibility from future military plans and 
operations. 

Tenth. It prevents the President from 
ordering attacks in the future on Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries without approval of 
Congress, thus tying the President’s 
hands. 

The President of the United States, 
acting as Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces, has had and will continue 
to have my support in his conduct of the 
war in Southeast Asia. 

Certainly, I oppose any moves in the 
Senate to tie his hands, to snipe at him, 
or to criticize his actions before the 
world. 

I oppose any action that will deprive 
American boys in Southeast Asia of sup- 
port, or that will cut the ground from 
under them, or will indicate in any way 
that they have less than my enthusi- 
astic support. 

The President has acted. This is now 
the official policy of our country in the 
conduct of the war. As a loyal, patriotic 
American, as well as a U.S. Senator from 
Alabama, I shall support it. 

Therefore, Mr. President, believing as 
I do that the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment is unwise, unnecessary, and not in 
the best interest of the country, I must 
oppose it. 


EDUCATION FOR HATRED—MIDDLE 
EAST TRAGEDY 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, one of the 
fundamental causes of the trouble which 
has kept the Middle East in turmoil for 
more than a generation is the teaching 
of hatred that has been inflicted upon 
young children in the schools of many 

rab countries. 

Unfortunately, some of this miseduca- 
tion has also infected schools in 
UNRWA—United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East—camps, where teaching 
materials have tended to implant hatred 
of Israel into the minds of the stu- 
dents. The United States bears a heavy 
responsibility in this connection, because 
we supply the major part of the money 
which supports UNRWA. 

This whole subject is discussed in de- 
tail in an article entitled “Education for 
Hatred—Middle East Tragedy,” written 
by Dr. James H. Sheldon and published 
in the current issue of Prevent World 
War II,.a magazine published by the 
Society for Prevention of World War III, 
50 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. The 
article is based on a study made by Dr. 
Sheldon during a trip to the Middle East, 
completed just a few weeks ago. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION FOR HATRED—MIDDLE EAST 
‘TRAGEDY 
(By James H. Sheldon) 
The question of future peace or war in 


the Middle East is apt to be determined in 
the schools of the Arab states. A survey in- 
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dicates that unless something is done 
promptly, the choice is likely to be war. 

For many years UNESCO (the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council) has 
been trying to persuade member nations to 
remove from school texts material which 
teaches warfare against other peoples or 
inculcates group tensions. The attitude of 
one Arab state, Syria, was summed up in a 
letter to the Director-General of UNESCO 
written by Suleyman Al-Khash, the Syrian 
Minister of Education. As reported in “A- 
Thaura, the Ba’ath party organ (Damascus), 
on May 3, 1968, the Minister wrote: “The 
hatred which we indoctrinate into the 
minds of our children from birth is sacred.” 

Here is a passage from a first-year reading 
primer used in Syrian elementary schools: 

“The Jews are the enemies of the Arabs. 
Soon we shall rescue Palestine from their 
hands.” 

In a secondary school in Jordan, students 
of the rules of Arabic grammar are asked to 
analyze this sentence: “It is arms that will 
free our stolen homeland.” A more difficult 
exercise is based on this: “The Arab soldiers 
will lead our enemies to the slaughter.” 


TRAINING FOR TERRORISM 


In Egypt, sixth grade reading students 
study the story of a young boy who was 
sent to the baker’s shop by his mother, to 
buy a basket of bread. On the way, he meets 
some Arab soldiers. He volunteers to conceal 
one of their dynamite bombs under the 
bread, and to take it into the nearby Jewish 
headquarters. “Will you let me blow it up? 
Give me the dynamite and I promise to do 
whatever you tell me,” the youth says. “The 
soldiers gave me some explosives, which I 
carefully hid in my basket, placed the fuse 
on top, and after they showed me how to 
explode it, I went to the bakery where I 
bought bread and hid the explosives under 
it,” the story continues, 

Then we read: “I went to the enemy 
post, looked warily around and then placed 
the basket in a corner after lighting the 
fuse with a match, then ran away to save 
myself, but I had run hardly a few steps 
when the dynamite blew up, destroying the 
post and killing the enemy Jews. A pillar 
fell on my leg and broke it... .” 

After reading this, the class is supposed 
to discuss the story and answer questions 
such as: “Who occupies Jerusalem today? 
What was the device suggested by the lad? 
How did he blow up the enemy? What did 
his bravery cost him? Do you know another 
story about Palestine?”* 

Hatred is bred into the child not only in 
history and social science courses, but it is 
imbedded in ordinary arithmetic and spell- 
ing problems. On the reverse side of the 
standard exercise book used by teachers in 
Syrian elementary classes appears a map of 
Israel with a bomb directed toward Tel-Aviv. 
Around the margin are pictures of Arab sol- 
diers directing guns toward Israel. The whole 
thing is captioned “We Return.” 

The infection becomes even more alarming 
when it spreads into the UNRWA refugee 
camps. 

The use of the camps—and their schools— 
for such indoctrination is now not only ad- 
mitted, but has become the subject of open 
boasts by the Arab states. 

We read in The Arab World for May, 1969: 
“In the refugee camps Palestinian youth 
aged 8 to 14 receive military, political and 
athletic training after school as members of 
the Al Ashbal (Lion Cub), the scout move- 
ment of the Palestine Liberation Move- 
ment.” 

The Arab World, from which this is 


*U.A.R., Ministry of Culture and Educa- 
tion, “Reading and Entertainment,” for the 
6th elementary grade, by Khalid Qutrash, 
Abd A. Hamur and Affat W. Hamzah. (Cai- 
ro, 1960). 
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quoted, is the official organ of the Arab In- 
formation Center, in New York—which is 
the formally designated agency of the Arab 
League states in the United States. 

By providing facilities for “youth activi- 
ties” such as these Lion Cub scout organi- 
zations, refugee camp schools thus make 
available a direct recruiting channel into the 
guerrilla groups. 

UNRWA’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Education in the camps is under the gen- 
eral control of local or “host” governments. 
Although UNRWA is theoretically responsi- 
ble for “technical standards,” the Commis- 
sioner General's 1968 Report pointed out 
that “the curricula and textbooks employed 
in the UNRWA/UNESCO schools have in the 
past been those prescribed by the host gov- 
ernments for their own national systems of 
education.” For example, the Egyptian text, 
with its story of the boy who concealed the 
bomb, as quoted above, was used in the 
UNRWA schools of the Gaza Strip, until the 
Israeli occupation, 

In 1968 UNESCO established a group of 
experts to review the text of books in use 
in the UNRWA schools. So bad were these 
teaching materials that this international 
commission of educators recommended that 
65 of the 127 books it examined be “modi- 
fied” and that 14 others be completely with- 
drawn from use. 

The Arab governments concerned have 
vigorously opposed the right of either 
UNESCO or UNRWA to control the choice of 
textbooks, contending that such action 
would “constitute an infringement of their 
sovereignty.” * 

In the Gaza Strip, the Israeli authorities 
became responsible for the military adminis- 
tration, a survey of books in use in UNRWA 
schools resulted in 70 out of a total of 79 
being excluded because of hate-breeding sub- 
ject matter. 

As a result, a kind of stalemate has devel- 
oped, and the 1969 Report of UNRWA’'s Direc- 
tor General remarks that, in the absence of 
anything else, “school texts declared to be 
obsolete” following examination by the com- 
mittee of experts continue to be used in Syria 
and East Jordan, while in the Israeli admin- 
istered areas of Gaza and the West Bank 
temporary “teaching notes” have been made 
the basis for most classwork pending some 
over-all solution. 

In all the areas, teachers are local people. 
In the entire Middle East, as of June 30, 1969, 
the UNRWA payroll included only 110 per- 
sons on the international staff (direct em- 
ployees of UNRWA and personnel loaned from 
other UN agencies), as against an enormous 
12,901 employees on the “locally recruited 
staff,” among whom were the 6000 teachers 
who man the classrooms. 

The host governments, as a rule, have in- 
sisted that these teachers and other em- 
ployees are subject to their local regulation, 
and the guerrilla groups have constantly ex- 
erted additional pressures, to the extent of 
using Many camps as recruitment and train- 
ing centers, and (in the recent case of Leb- 
anon) actually usurping the policing of the 
camps. The resulting situation has constantly 
pushed educational methods into more and 
more bellicose formats. 

The problem is particularly acute at the 
secondary school level, for UNRWA does not 
directly operate classes for these grades, but 
instead subsidizes the attendance of some 
20,000 older refugee children at regular gov- 
ernment schools in various Arab countries. 
These young people are, of course, the “opin- 
ion makers” of the new generation. 


TEACHING HATREDS 


Let us consider what a first-year secondary 
student studies in the Egyptian schools (in- 


11968 Annual Report of the Commissioner- 
General of UNRWA, p. 9. 
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cluding the Gaza Strip before 1967). A course 
in religion uses a text provided by the Egyp- 
tian Ministry of Education and Instruction, 
in which we learn that “the Jews, more than 
others, incline to rebellion and disobedience.” 
A paraliel text on Arabic Islamic history adds 
that: “The Jews will not live save in dark- 
ness; they contrive their evils clandestinely.” 
And in Jordan, a 3rd year high school text 
printed by the Ministry of Education itself 
quotes at length from the infamous Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion (a notorious forgery, 
widely used by Hitler in his anti-Jewish 
propaganda), describing “force and deceit” 
and “the spreading of corruption” as ap- 
proved “Jewish” ways of gaining power. “The 
Jewish Elders” are supposed to have declared, 
according to page 41 of this preposterous 
text, “We must unhesitatingly carry out the 
theft of the property of others.” 

Even art classes are used for the same 
hate-breeding purposes. When Gaza was oc- 
cupied, a girls’ school was found to be 
decorated with colored drawings, made by the 
students, in which Arab women were depicted 
being defiled by Jewish soldiers. Art work on 
an adult education text in Syria (“Salem in 
the Army”) shows Arabs pushing struggling 
Jews back into the sea, as they try to escape 
from drowning. And another drawing by a 
girl student in Gaza, exhibited on a classroom 
wall, pictured young Arabs murdering Jews 
in a whole series of unpleasant ways. 

It is obvious that the reconstruction of the 
Middle East requires us to start by cleansing 
the educational processes. 

UNESCO has been conspiculously without 
success in bringing about reforms in the 
teaching methods of the governments them- 
selves. In the Arab states, UNRWA likewise 
has been unable to effect basic changes in 
texts, and unable to exercise real control 
over the attitudes of teachers. In the Israeli 
occupied territories, a temporary and uneasy 
compromise has resulted in the use of locally 
reproduced “teaching notes,” pending a gen- 
eral solution of the textbook question. 

The governments providing major financial 
support for UNRWA can, however, exert pres- 
sure upon that considerable segment of edu- 
cation which is supported from international 
budgets, The United States—and other con- 
tributing governments—should, at the very 
least, insist that the money they supply be 
not used to teach hatred, or to finance “youth 
activities” such as the junior guerrilla or- 
ganizations, This is an obligation.owed both 
to the taxpayers of this generation, and to 
the peace and security of the future. 


THE SPEAKER STEPS DOWN 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday Speaker JoHN W. McCor- 
MACK announced that he will not be a 
candidate for reelection to the House of 
Representatives this fall. It was my 
honor to be present at his news con- 
ference when he made this announce- 
ment and to express my great respect 
and affection for him. I will have more 
later to say relative to his distinguished 
service to his State and his country, but 
I now ask unanimous consent that edi- 
torials from the Boston Evening Globe 
and the Boston Herald Traveler, which 
pay tribute to the Speaker, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Boston (Mass.) Evening Globe, 
May 21, 1970] 
THE Speaker Steps DOWN 

When a man is 78, and has served the pub- 
lic well for more than half a century, and 
has been Speaker of the House of Represent- 
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atives longer than any man except the late 
Sam Rayburn, he is surely entitled to in- 
dulge himself in some sentimentality when 
he announces he will not run for reelection. 

But there was none of that at all in what 
John W. McCormack of the Ninth Congres- 
sional District had to say in Washington on 
Wednesday. He was remarkably composed, 
and in great humor, and it can be said that 
nothing more becomes the quality of his long 
service to the nation than the manner in 
which he is leaving it. 

It may not matter much, except to local 
pride, that John McCormack, the seventh 
Speaker from Massachusetts, has put the Bay 
State far in the lead as the mother of Speak- 
ers, much as Ohio became known as the 
mother of Presidents, There are other, more 
important things now. 

Nor does the recent criticism of the 
Speaker matter much, either. The record of 
achievement will be far more enduring. It 
starts with service as a delegate to the state 
constitutional convention in 1917; as a state 
representative in 1920-22; in the State Sen- 
ate from 1923 to 1926, and as a congressman 
from 1928 til now. 

Mr. McCormack has occupied the most 
powerful office in Congress, and the third 
highest elective office in the land, since 1962. 
An earlier Speaker, Thomas Brackett Reed 
of Maine, once cynically defined a statesman 
as "a dead politician,” but both Speaker Mc- 
Cormack and his mentor-predecessor, “Mr. 
Sam,” ably proved he was wrong. 

Because it was so long ago, most people 
tend to forget today that there was a time 
when the story of Horatio Alger had some 
meaning. It had some for John McCormack. 
Left fatherless at 13, he had to go to work 
to support his mother and two younger 
brothers. He never attended high school or 
college. 

Most people also tend to forget, because 
most of them weren't born yet, the atmo- 
sphere in the nation and in Congress shortly 
after John McCormack, much like Mr, Deeds, 
first went to Washington. Yet there is a 
comparison, for the nation was in much the 
same sort of crisis then as it is today, except 
that now it is over a foreign war, and then it 
was the Depression. 

The situation then seemed hopeless to 
many. There were record millions of unem- 
ployed. People wondered not just how, but 
even whether, the nation could be saved. 

We remember John McCormack then, lead- 
ing the fight for the poor (now the word is 
“underprivileged,” as if it made a differ- 
ence!). He was an able, tough debater, and 
not without reason could he describe him- 
self after becoming floor leader as “Franklin 
Roosevelt's good right arm.” 

And his sense of humor has never left him. 
So good a poker player is he that an oil-rich 
senator once told a reporter he would rather 
pour his money down a manhole than get 
into a poker game with John. 

“Don't you believe a word of it,” said Mr. 
McCormack with a perfectly straight face, 
“I'm just learning the game.” 

It is a matter of great pride to Speaker 
McCormack that no matter where he has 
traveled nor how great the pressure of offi- 
cial business, he has never missed having 
dinner with his wife since they were married 
in 3920. There are not many men on this 
earth who can say that, and it is not an 
unimportant matter. 

Now there will be a great scramble to see 
who will be elected from the Ninth District 
to succeed him, Taking the long view, it 
seems doubtful whether any of the Bay 
State’s young hopefuls can ever equal his 
record and then top it off by quitting when 
they are ahead. 

There has been criticism of John McCor- 
mack because of his age. He gave one answer 
to that on Wednesday when he said, merely, 
“I know how old I am and I don’t apologize 
for it.” It was well said. 
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But there was another answer, too, an even 
better one. He was asked what bill he would 
most like to see in the current ses- 
sion, and he said it was the Voting Bill, par- 
ticularly with its section giving 18-year-olds 
the vote. 

There was an accent on youth there that 
a lot of us might well envy. Speaker Mc- 
Cormack surely knows the nation is in a 
crisis, perhaps one of the gravest in its his- 
tory. 

It is a mark of his own greatness for him 
to recognize as he has done the vital role 
that our youth must play in helping us out 
of that crisis. 

We wish the Speaker and his wife many 
more years of the “peace and relaxation” 
that they have earned so well. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald Traveler, 
May 21, 1970] 
McCormack: THE Last HURRAH 


“Only in America” was a phrase popular- 
ized by Harry Golden. But Rep. John W. 
McCormack was fond of reciting it to describe 
his own career. Where else but in America, 
he would ask, could a poor Irish lad who quit 
school at the age of 13 rise to one of the most 
important and powerful positions in the 
country? 

Young John McCormack supported his 
widowed mother and two younger brothers 
by running errands in a law firm. By reading 
law at night he managed to pass the bar exam 
and to begin a career as an attorney. It wasn't 
long, however, before he turned to politics, 
an art he had practiced with great skill and 
dedication for more than half a century. 

After serving as a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Constitutional Convention of 1917- 
18, McCormack was elected to the state House 
of Representatives and then to the state Sen- 
ate. In 1928, his constituents in South Boston 
sent him to Washington, where he has rep- 
resented their views and interests with dili- 
gence and distinction ever since. 

Several politicians had announced that 
they would oppose his reelection this year, 
but that apparently was not the reason for 
his decision yesterday to retire from Con- 
gress at the end of his present term. Few 
political experts doubt that the voters of 
the 9th District would have given McCormack 
another term had he asked for it. 

Though many younger and more liberal 
Democrats in the House have been unhappy 
with McCormack lately, when his leadership 
was challenged only three months ago the 
Speaker trounced them and won a new vote 
of confidence by the overwhelming margin of 
192 to 23. 

Apparently the principal reason for Mc- 
Cormack’s decision to retire from the House 
is the illness of his wife, Harriet. His devo- 
tion to her is legendary; during the 50 years 
of their marriage he has never allowed the 
many demands upon his time to prevent him 
from having dinner at home with his wife 
every single night. Her poor health has been 
a source of mounting concern to the Speak- 
er, and he has certainly earned the right to 
spend more time with her in retirement after 
more than half a century of public service. 

Rep. McCormack’s impending departure 

from the House will leave a large void in 
Washington. It may be some time before the 
Congress will seem quite the same without 
him, 
The Herald Traveler hasn't always agreed 
with Speaker McCormack’s views and votes 
on the issues. In fact, we often disagreed 
rather strongly with them. But we have never 
had cause to question his motives, his in- 
tegrity or his devotion to high principles. 

Raised in the rough and tumble politics of 
South Boston, McCormack could be tough 
and stubborn. But even his political foes and 
critics have conceded that he was always a 
gentleman who treated them with fairness 
and courtesy. 

And while he has also been a staunch and 
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partisan Democrat, he has never been afraid 
to break party ranks when his convictions 
told him that was the right thing to do. This 
rather old fashioned concept of “the loyal 
opposition” has led McCormack to support 
the Vietnam policies of a Republican Presi- 
dent as well as Democratic presidents because 
all of them, in his view, have been seeking 
“peace with justice, not peace at any price.” 

If this is what is meant by the term “the 
old politics,” maybe we need more of it—not 
less—today. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, overwhelming approval of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1970 by 
the House of Representatives last week 
is a positive indication to the millions of 
Americans who have labored to make 
this country great that they have not 
been forgotten. I urge the Senate Finance 
Committee to take expeditious action in 
considering this meritorious legislation. 

Today, 26.2 million Americans depend 
on social security. We cannot allow these 
fine Americans, who have dedicated 
themselves to the betterment of our 
country, to become second-class citizens. 
For many of our senior citizens, in- 
creased social security benefits would 
allow them to retire with the feeling of 
security and dignity that they deserve. 

No one feels the ravages of the rising 
cost of living faster than those who are 
dependent on a fixed income. Many 
Americans have seen their savings—for 
which they have sacrificed in the past— 
dwindle in purchasing power due to 
inflation. 

Mr. President, my constituents in West 
Virginia have written to me often ex- 
pressing their concern that present so- 
cial security benefits are not adequate to 
meet the realistic needs of recipients. I 
share their concern. During my years of 
service in the Congress, I have spoken out 
frequently urging that this program be 
strengthened. 

During the 91st Congress, I have in- 
troduced a number of bills which I be- 
lieve to be a first step in improving the 
current social security program. Among 
these are S. 3094, which was introduced 
last year by me, and which provides that 
monthly insurance benefits based upon 
attainment of retirement age would be 
payable in full at age 62 instead of age 
65, and on an actuarially reduced basis 
at age 60 instead of age 62. 

Another bill which I introduced, S. 
1448, permits the payment of actuarial- 
ly reduced widow’s insurance benefits at 
age 50. I have a special sympathy for 
widows. I am concerned by the disad- 
vantages which they often face in at- 
tempts to obtain adequate employment 
when, after years of being a good wife 
and mother, it becomes necessary for 
them to enter the labor force without 
the needed skills. 

I have also introduced S. 2174, a bill 
which would provide a more equitable 
standard in determining disability in the 
cases of individuals who have attained 
the age of 55. This legislation would also 
shorten the waiting periods connected 
with disability insurance benefits. 

Mr. President, the legislation amend- 
ing the Social Security Act recently 
passed by the other body would raise 
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from $1,680 to $2,000 the annual amount 
individuals are permitted to earn with- 
out suffering the loss of part of their so- 
cial security benefits. My bill, S. 3046, 
would raise this ceiling to $2,400. Over 
1 million Americans would benefit by this 
increase. 

The House bill goes far in correcting 
the inequities which now exist in the so- 
cial security program. The cost-of-liv- 
ing provision added to the bill is a mean- 
ingful step in assuring our elderly citi- 
zens that social security benefits will be 
adjusted on a regular basis to refiect in- 
creases in the cost-of-living. This pro- 
vision will assure that the fixed income 
of social security recipients will keep 
pace with the times. Legislation to im- 
prove the social security program is long 
overdue. It merits careful and prompt 
consideration by the Senate. 


PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on June 
30 of this year, the Partners of the Alli- 
ance office in the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development is scheduled to be 
phased out of existence. 

Established in March of 1964 within 
the Bureau of Latin American Affairs at 
AID, the Partners office, with a staff of 
eight people headed by James H. Boren, 
director, was charged with the responsi- 
bility of developing direct involvement 
of U.S. and Latin American institutions, 
organizations, businesses, civic groups 
and individuals into partnerships or pri- 
vate sector participation in the Alliance 
for Progress. Volunteers throughout the 
hemisphere worked in socially oriented 
self-help projects, educational and cul- 
tural exchanges, volunteer technical as- 
sistance and investment in commercial 
ventures. 

As of this date, the Partners office in 
AID has served as an effective catalyst 
in the formation of 40 partnerships in 
the hemisphere. Forty U.S. States are 
joined in partnership arrangements with 
41 states or areas in 17 Latin American 
and Caribbean countries. 

Utah was the first of the States to be 
linked with a Latin American Partner 
when it teamed in 1964 with the Alti- 
plano area of Bolivia. Since then, nu- 
merous citizens in Utah and Bolivia 
have participated in meaningful and pro- 
ductive Partners projects, in the main as 
a response to self help on the part of peo- 
ple trying to help themselves. Projects in 
the fields of education, public health, 
agriculture and cultural exchange have 
been in the forefront of the Utah/Bolivia 
program. 

Last year at this time, Utah was host 
to the Fourth Inter-American Confer- 
ence of the Partners of the Alliance when 
nearly 350 representatives of volunteer 
Partners programs from throughout the 
hemisphere assembled in Salt Lake City. 

The transfer of the servicing func- 
tions of the AID Partners of the Alliance 
office to the National Association of the 
Partners of the Alliance has been in 
process for the last several months. Mr. 
Boren recently stated: 

The Partners Program is a private sector 
activity and it is in keeping with the basic 
Partners philosophy that the total servicing 
of the program pass into the hands of the 
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private organization. I am confident that the 
Partners will continue to expand into new 
program areas and to new levels of accom- 
plishment under the private leadership of the 
program at the state and national level. 


I want to commend the function of the 
small, energtic, dedicated and resource- 
ful staff under Mr. Boren’s leadership 
for developing in the short span of 6 
years an ongoing effective people-to- 
people undertaking that has meaning- 
fully supplemented the work of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

Thousands of personal ties throughout 
the hemisphere have been established 
and the cost benefit ratio of Partners 
activities has been astounding. For every 
Government dollar spent in the trans- 
portation of a volunteer technician, there 
has been a return manyfold from the pri- 
vate sector in terms of goods and services. 
Last year more than $242 million came 
from private groups and organizations 
within the hemisphere in support of pri- 
vate projects in rural and slum areas of 
Latin America, bringing the total to 
more than $16 million in 6 years. 

This impressive cost benefit ratio is 
highly commendable and reflects, in part, 
the zeal with which the private sector 
is willing to respond to commonsense 
projects with strong self-help orienta- 
tion. It is a credit to a small staff whose 
enthusiasm and dedication has gained 
the involvement of thousands of people 
in the hemisphere as volunteers in true 
partnership arrangements. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Sunday Star 
of May 24 be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington, (D.C.) Star, 
May 24, 1970] 


PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE GETTING 
PRIVATE CONTROL 


The federal government is handing over 
control of the Partners of the Alliance pro- 
gram for Latin America to private citizens 
effective June 30. 

The phase-out of the government's steer- 
ing role started April 1. Partners has been 
a function of the Alliance for Progress under 
the State Department’s Agency for Inter- 
national Development. 

Dr. James Boren, director of Partners since 
its inception in 1964, said he is transferring 
all functions of his office to the National 
Association for the Partners of the Alliance 
at 1518 K St. NW. NAPA is headed by Alan 
Rubin of Maine. 

Boren is the father of the idea for the 
Partners program and has run it since it was 
approved by the then-coordinator of the 
Alliance for Progress, Teodoro Moscoso. Bo- 
ren is a foreign service officer. He and his 
staff of eight will receive other government 
assignments, 

Partners now has more than 40 North 
American states in partnerships with states 
and cities in 17 nations in the hemisphere. 
The arrangement has been one of the more 
individualistic aspects of the Alliance for 
Progress, because it has made possible di- 
rect cooperation between U.S. cities and 
states with people in partner cities and 
states in Latin America. 

The only major areas in Latin America 
where there are no existing partnerships are 
Chile, Argentina, Cuba, Haiti, the Domini- 
can Republic and the three Guianas. 

AID will continue to participate financing 
NAPA work, even though government of- 
ficials will no longer act in directing roles. 
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CONTROL AND ELIMINATION OF 
POLLUTION 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, on May 5, 
1970, Kaiser Corp. and Time-Life 
joined in sponsoring a luncheon for the 
purpose of directing attention to the 
growing needs for control and elimina- 
tion of pollution. 

Mr. John Steele, senior correspondent 
of Time-Life News Service, presented a 
speech which I commend to all Senators. 
It serves as a good overall look at our 
problem and some avenues that provide 
possible answers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KAISER-TIME LUNCHEON, May 5, 1970 EcoL- 
OGY SPEECH BY JOHN L. STEELE, SENIOR 
CORRESPONDENT, TIME-LIFE NEWS SERVICE 


There are some periods in history which 
shake the world. Most often in the past they 
have been created by war, epidemic, econo- 
mic decay or political revolution. There is 
no doubt in my mind that the early 1970's 
again represent such a period. And in some 
somber ways the crisis which I see is even 
more condign; the reason: it appears likely 
that the stakes are even higher than in past 
crisis eras. The stakes would appear to be 
the welfare, perhaps even survival of man as 
we now know him in the thin and fragile 
envelope we call our environment. That that 
environment is threatened today seems be- 
yond debate despite an occasional bleat of 
false rationalization such as that espoused 
by the Mayor of a small-sized midwestern 
city who recently exploded that “if you want 
this town to grow, its gotta stink.” And de- 
spite the pathetic delusions of a national 
patriotic society which meeting here a few 
days ago, found in convention assembled 
that the problem of environmental pollu- 
tion is—and I reluctantly quote—being dis- 
torted and exaggerated by emotional dec- 
larations and by intensive propaganda. 

The question many of us are asked today 
is whether this nation’s occupation with en- 
vironmental concerns is for real, or whether 
perhaps it is like the measles, uncom- 
fortable while it lasts but of pretty short 
duration. The question is posed, for a va- 
riety of reasons by editors, some men of gov- 
ernmental affairs, and by many, many mem- 
bers of the business community. It seems to 
me that the answer is self-evident—that it 
is for real and that it should be. And the 
reason is that the vast and interlocking 
drama of our environment is all about us, 
ever heightening in intensity. It impinges on 
our eyes, our ears, our health, our food, water, 
earth and air, our aesthetic sensibilities, our 
business and professional lives and perhaps 
even on our very existence itself. Yes, it 
seems that not only the quality of life, but 
in a signifcant way, its very eixstence as we 
now know it is open to question. 

There is an overflowing cornucopia of liter- 
ature on the environmental threats, spilling 
over us each day and portraying a wide 
diversity of problems, many of them so in- 
terlocked that to solve one is merely to create 
another. It is not my purpose today to pre- 
sent you with a full index to the dangers 
in terms of life, health, lungs, cardiac con- 
dition, food consumption and supply, pest 
control, plant and animal life. Some of the 
indices of the threats we face may be spuri- 
ous, over-dramatized, even hysterical. But 
the vast body of evidence leads, I am sure, 
most of us in this room to understand that 


environmental pollution is a very real chal- 
lenge to us all, and one which won't pass 


with Earth Day, angry demonstrations be- 


fore stockhoders’ meetings, the introduction 
of a clutch of bills in Congress, or even 
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corporate public relations campaigns of the 
type inviting us to drive up to our local 
gasoline station—to have our automobile 
ash tray emptied. It simply is true, for in- 
stance, that last summer the Cuyahoga 
River in Cleveland burst into flames, its 
waters were so polluted. And Lake Erie ap- 
proaches the state of a dead sea. It simply 
is true, for instance, that the milk in a 
mother’s breast exceeds in DDT content by 
several times, the permissible level in bot- 
tled milk. It is true, for instance, that each 
year we junk seven million cars and that it 
costs New York City alone three million dol- 
lars just to pick its share of abandoned au- 
tomobiles off the parkways. It is true that 
fourteen hundred communities including 
some good sized cities such as Memphis 
dump their untreated wastes directly into 
our waterways. It is true that our fossil- 
fuels are being converted to gas and ash— 
as well as generating power—at a rate dou- 
bling in tonnage every twenty years and that 
byproducts of our combustion gluttony make 
up about 85 percent of the total tonnage 
burden of air pollution even today. There 
is no need to go on. The imperatives of the 
dangers are all too apparent. Hysteria is nc 
substitute for action, and self flagellation i: 
not a recipe for good health. 

But one must pause on any ecological tour. 
no matter how brief, to pose the question of 
“how did all this happen?” Unlike many 
other natural and man-made crises, it is 
beyond question that this one stemmed 
alone from our rush for uninhibited, too 
often thoughtless, progress. I mean scien- 
tific, technological, and industrial progress. 
That progress has been so commendable in 
so many ways that I would skip its defense 
entirely if today it was not under violent 
attack from many quarters, and not merely 
from so-called anti-establishment student 
militants and social critics of the left. So let 
us not forget that in the just completed 
decade of the sixties, the total product of 
our goods and services—our GNP—grew by 
nearly one half, and this figure IS corrected 
for the marring impact of inflation which set 
it in 1966. The output of our economy now 
is about equal in one year to what it was in 
1960, PLUS the output of the entire Soviet 
Union. By far the wealthiest nation in the 
world, we add to our economic base every 
five years the equivalent of the total econ- 
omy of West Germany. Over the past decade 
we added one-third to the spendable income 
of the average American—even allowing for 
price increases and taxation. And in very 
human terms, we created ten million new 
jobs, cut unemployment in its total impact 
by 40 percent, and reduced the number of 
persons living below the poverty level from 
40 million to 26 million. As a consequence, 
we have produced and marketed goods—and 
distributed them throughout our popula- 
tion—in a quantity never before seen or even 
dreamed of on earth. But our Promethian ef- 
forts have been mindlessly costly as well. 
Our economy, one estimate runs, uses two 
and a half billion tons of material each year 
(about 13,000 tons per person). Although our 
country contains onily 5.7 percent of the 
world’s population, it consumes 40 percent 
of the world’s production. And the average 
American in 70-years of life uses 26 million 
gallons of water, 21 thousand gallons of gas, 
ten thousand pounds of meat and $8,000 
worth of school buildings. And this year each 
American on an average will use and dispose 
of about one hundred beverage cans and a 
dozen soft drink bottles alone. The price of 
massive extraction and use of our resources, 
massive combustion of our energy sources, 
massive production of goods has, unfor- 
tunately been at the price of massive filth. 
It costs us $2.8 billions a year to collect our 
garbage alone. It has cost us massive pollu- 
tion—about half of the entire world’s indus- 
trial pollution. This year and every year our 
plants puff 172 million tons of smoke and 
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fumes into the air and discards 165 million 
tons of solid waste. 

One simplistic, so-called cure is advocated 
by a surprising number of people these days 
who should know better. It reads simply, 
“stop.” In fancier terms it is called a “no 
growth” or “zero growth”, or even a “negative 
growth” policy. It is an absurdity and en- 
visages a romanticist’s retreat to a sort of 
second-hand version of Thoreau’s Walden 
Pond. It espouses a halt to the very tech- 
nology we so badly need to clean ourselves 
up. It may be a philosophically and emo- 
tionally satisfying argument to a few affluent 
middle Americans—even some academicians, 
college students and a few businessmen. But 
I doubt that when explained, it would find 
much support among the 26 million Ameri- 
cans who exist below the poverty level today 
and the millions more just above that min- 
imal level of life. Try, for instance, to explain 
it to the poor people—black or white. They 
want jobs, they want the material goods now 
mostly deprived them, they want education 
for their children and a decent living envi- 
ronment for themselves. And I doubt that a 
stand pat, no growth economic policy is at 
all acceptable to most of the 76 million plus 
people who constitute our employed civilian 
labor force. To be effective insofar as en- 
vironmental protection is concerned, such a 
technological-industrial retreat would have 
to be extended over a very broad front and 
go back a long, long way. Max Ways, a dis- 
tinguished editor of Fortune magazine, 
writes that even a century ago, our then com- 
paratively simple technology had already 
slaughtered the bison, felled the eastern for- 
ests and degraded our colonial cities. He 
writes that retreat to the 1870 level of tech- 
nology, while not giving long-range protec- 
tion to the environment, would place the 
median American standard of living far 
below our present 1970 poverty line. Among 
the consequences of such a retreat would 
be the closing of 75 percent of our present 
colleges and most of our high schools. We'd 
give up not only the automobile and air- 
plane, but mass education and our social 
services as well. Nor can we even stand still 
at today’s level—that would mean total sur- 
render of our normal goal of a better life, 
more services, more health, more education 
for more people, and indeed a much better 
environment. Though the “no growth” or 
even “negative growth” idea is appealing to 
some these days, it is one which won't stand 
the test of reality. What we do need is more 
technology—and better, broader technology; 
more production and production based on 
broader cost, pricing and profit lines; more 
and better distribution and more thought- 
ful consumption, In short, more and better 
technology and growth. 

President Nixon said in his State of the 
Union address in January that “the great 
question of the Seventies is, shall we sur- 
render to our surroundings, or shall we 
make our peace with nature and begin to 
make reparations for the damage we have 
done in our air, our land, and our water.” 
A significant sector of the business com- 
munity answers in the affirmative. A recent 
survey taken for Fortune from its listing 
of the 500 largest U.S. corporations, regis- 
tered 57 percent in favor of stepping up 
federal regulatory activities in the environ- 
mental fleld, and this from a group not 
particularly noted for favoring federal regu- 
lations and control. Fifty-three percent fa- 
vored establishment of single national stand- 
ards by the federal government re air and 
water pollution, and land use, while only 35 
percent favored local standards. And, per- 
haps surprisingly, between 85 and 88 per- 
cent answered affirmatively such questions 
as: should environmental protection be 
taken into consideration even if it means 
inhibiting the introduction of new products, 
foregoing an increase in production, or re- 
ducing profits. Yet 51 percent of the com- 
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panies questioned were spending less than 
three percent of their capital budgets on 
pollution control, a pretty discouraging fig- 
ure. But a point that can be made is that 
& beginning has been made. Our co-host this 
noon, Kaiser industries, has spent on steel 
operations alone some $30 million on air 
pollution control and $15 million on water 
pollution control since 1942. And Kaiser’s 
aluminum and chemical corporation will 
spend about one-third of its new or ex- 
panded facilities budget on environmental 
protection. (I might add that by personal 
observation, I am impressed by the environ- 
mental and social considerations accom- 
panying its development of bauxite resources 
in Jamaica.) 

Armco Steel put $74 millions over a three- 
year period into air and water treatment fa- 
cilities, Bethlehem Steel's new plant at Burns 
harbor on the Indiana dunes sets a high 
mark for cleanliness and the company esti- 
mates that over the next five years its ex- 
penditures for pollution control work will 
rise from its present six percent to 11 percent 
of its capital investment. Republic Steel is 
completing an $18 million waste-water treat- 
ment facility in the Cuyahoga Valley. By no 
means are such expenditures limited to a 
steel industry not particularly noted through 
its history for ecological considerations, nor 
to these companies. But, sadly, it’s just 
scratching the surface. Many experts agree 
that merely to save the United States from 
becoming a malodorus wasteland will cost 
nearly $100 billions over the next five years. 
About $30 billion of this total will be needed 
merely to halt further pollution of our water- 
ways, while the probable cost over five years 
of really cleaning up the air is an astronomi- 
cal $60 billions. A major share of the cleanup 
cost will have to be borne by government. 
President Nixon proposes spending $10 bil- 
lion over the next four years for providing 
secondary water treatment plants, the fed- 
eral government to provide 40 percent of the 
total, plus support in the marketing of muni- 
cipal bonds. This should be enough, he 
thinks, to provide secondary treatment plants 
for every community needing one. But the 
program is mostly a holding action because 
secondary treatment plants, while cutting 
gross sewerage deposited in waterways, pro- 
duces in the process such inorganic products 
as nitrates and phosphates which are in turn 
reconverted to organic materials by green 
plants of the aquatic-biological system, thus 
thwarting the initial aim of the treatment 
process and accounting for much of the mass 
of rotting algae which fouls our waters and 
beaches. We'll need the introduction of ter- 
tiary treatment to protect our surface water 
and ultimately a system for returning organic 
wastes to the soil. 


The needs of water pollution abatement 
alone are huge, and not confined to merely 
spending more. Congress must abandon rigid 
allocation formulas for dispersing sewerage 
treatment funds, thus permitting allocation 
of such funds where they are most needed. 
Uniform standards and stricter ones, are 
needed, set by the federal government over 
interstate waterways and not subject to state 
and municipal economic-political pressures. 
It is axiomatic that a “clean” standard on 
one bank of a river is totally offset by a 
“dirty” standard on the other. We must de- 
velop and enforce effective standards on the 
other. We must develop and enforce effective 
standards for intra-state streams and lakes— 
or “dirty” plants simply will escape to their 
shores. There are a host of other pressing 
needs in the water field alone. Municipalities 
must impose users fees on industries to meet 
costs of treating industrial wastes—or stiff 
penalty taxes for the lax. We've simply got 
to have effective “at the pipe” control .. . 
and not rely solely on the down-stream fa- 
cility. Industry itself could stop its pollution 
inputs by installing waste treatment facili- 
ties of its own, as some forward looking com- 
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panies are doing. For this, the cost is rela- 
tively small, an estimated $3 billion. For $2 
billion more, cooling towers could be pro- 
vided to avoid thermal pollution, while $6 
billion could bring sediment and acid mine 
drainage under control. 

In air pollution the problems are some- 
what similar in range und depth, but I 
judge the technology is perhaps even more 
difficult and the costs are considerably 
steeper. Our 83 million cars cause 60 percent 
of urban air pollution. We must meet strict- 
er automobile emission standards now being 
promulgated, at the very least. I totally dis- 
agree with a spokesman for the lead indus- 
try who cautioned a California legislative 
committee recently ugainst a crackdown on 
lead in gasoline on grounds that it would 
discourage development of offective emis- 
sion control devices for cars. We need, I do 
believe, far less lead in our gas, far more 
effective emission devices on our cars as well. 
And let’s not be so frozen in our technologi- 
cal thinking as to believe that certainly, 
there is no substitute for our present gaso- 
line fueled internal combustion engines. 
Some competitor may think otherwise—and 
prove it. The most nagging problem in this 
area springs from electric power. Our power 
needs double eyery ten years, our power sit- 
uation is critical and the President’s science 
adviser predicts power blackouts this sum- 
mer in various parts of the country. Fossil 
fueled power generating plants are said to 
be accountable for fifty percent of the sul- 
phur oxides and a quarter of the particulates 
fioating in the air. Yet we need more plants. 
We have yet to really meet the challenges 
presented by the discharge of hot waste 
waters into our streams from the just aborn- 
ing nuclear power generating industry and 
there remain concerns regarding radioactive 
emissions and waste disposal practices here. 
In air pollution, too, we need tighter stand- 
ards and a new technology to make their 
enforcement possible. Higher smoke stacks, 
better electrostatic precipitators and filters, 
lower sulphur-content fuels, better cooling 
methods—all are needed. And perhaps we 
can use our electric power more sensibly— 
without its rationing. 

Of all our environmental problems, that 
of our solid waste management is the most 
esthetically annoying but likely the easiest 
to control. A favorite Interior Department 
statistic these days is that in New York City 
one half of the solid waste is paper, and 
one third of all the paper waste is The New 
York Times. It costs New York an esti- 
mated three-cents a copy to dispose of the 
Times which sells for ten-cents on week- 
days. Why not charge 18-cents and let the 
Times pay for its own disposal, it is asked. 
(I haven't requested similar projections for 
Time and Life, but perhaps I will.) Recy- 
cling of our materials, once popular in war 
time, has been downgraded in the luxury 
of today’s economy. It must be upgraded. One 
aluminum company finds it feasible to re- 
cycle its beer cans. But the simple, twist-off 
aluminum cap apparently makes recycling 
impossible when you like your beer out of 
a- quart bottle. The cap, it seems, leaves & 
thin aluminum ring around the bottle’s neck 
and its removal makes too high the cost of 
grinding such bottles into cullet for new 
glass making. The tin coating and lead solder 
on the otherwise steel “tin can” largely ex- 
cludes it from the salvage market. These, I 
suggest, are not insoluble technological prob- 
lems, Maybe there should be a consumer tax 
payable by the consumer who prefers a non- 
returnable soft drink bottle to the returnable 
type. It could be large enough to help put 
the material back into recycling and it might 
even finance a lottery to encourage the re- 
turn of containers to retailers—the beer 
drinker who returns every five hundredth or 
thousandth bottle or can could reap a five 
or ten dollar reward. And surely a $50 dis- 
posal tax would not be too much to pay on 
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a $3,000 automobile. We pay more for a set 
of snow tires and if we want “in” on the 
beginning of a product's life cycle, we should 
be willing to assume part of the cost of its 
death. 

It seems clear that our private cost ac- 
counting needs some updating. It is becom- 
ing more certain by the day and week that 
business costs and consumer costs must in- 
clude a substantial new factor called envi- 
ronment cost—be it cleansing the water, 
freeing the air, or gathering and then re- 
cycling our solid wastes. Likewise, and final- 
ly, a new government operations approach 
seems called for. At its simplest, it just 
doesn’t make governmental sense for the 
New York Sanitation Department to solve 
its problem by filling a barge with garbage 
and dumping it at sea. All too soon the de- 
bris is washed inshore and it becomes but 
another problem—this time that of the water 
department. The same kind of fragmentation 
is found at every level of government. A re- 
cent Library of Congress study showed 75 
federal offices, agencies, boards, committees, 
and commissions with some governmental 
responsibilities in the environmental field. 
Piecemeal and fragmented attacks on inter- 
locking problems involving water and air 
pollution, waste disposal, land utilization, 
power needs and the population-food ratio 
simply won't do. Creation by President Nixon 
of a Council on Environmental Quality is a 
modest step, confined to target definition, 
policy formulation, and inter-governmental 
coordination and support. Fortunately, there 
is a new government mechanism which can 
deal on a very broad operational basis to 
harness the endeavor of man, the resources 
of diverse industries and government offices, 
the brains of scientists and technicians of 
our laboratories and universities in a com- 
mon effort to reach a very broad goal, such 
as improving our environment. It is a new 
management concept which though dedicated 
to a specific goal can cope with secondary 
and tertiary problems and objectives, I re- 
fer to the new concept of management and 
governmental administration presented us 
through the program of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. NASA 
drew, with ninety percent of its budgeted 
funds, on the diversities of our society—in- 
dustry, research institutions, university lab- 
oratories—to achieve a desired goal, the ca- 
pability of man to live and work in the space 
environment. It drew together for a specific 
goal, far reaching research and development 
in power, communications, computerization, 
miniaturization, acquisition of environmental 
data on new planets, the moon, the sun and 
on the environment enveloping the earth. It 
is likely that its imaginative management of 
the full sweep of its endeavors may in the 
future outweigh in value its present accom- 
plishment of putting men on the moon. It is 
likely that that kind of approach which now 
permits man to live outside his environment 
will be vital in permitting man to live in his 
environment. 

James E. Webb, NASA’s administrator for 
seven years, has written a most challenging 
little book called Space Age Management. 
And I commend it to you. In it, he expresses 
and explains his deep conviction that our 
accomplishment in space, as he puts it, “can 
usher in a new era of great advances for us 
and for mankind. I believe this first,” Webb 
writes, “because our accomplishments indi- 
cate a fundamental improvement in man’s 
ability to find and use new knowledge. These 
include new ways in which large-scale orga- 
nized efforts are managed; the encourage- 
ment of multi-disciplinary efforts not only 
among the scientific disciplines, but involv- 
ing science, engineering, and management; 
new techniques and tools for the conduct of 
research in the social, as well as the physical 
sciences; and the creative manner in which 
these are applied to the solution of age old 
problems. I'believe it secondly,” says Webb, 
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“because with these accomplishments we 
have shown that we can perform the most 
difficult and challenging tasks without de- 
parting from or damaging our fundamental 
values or our democratic institutions. Indeed, 
we have shown that we can order our work 
so as to add constantly to the strength and 
vitality of both.” 

I would suggest that our approach to our 
environmental problem must be of this broad 
scope, deep commitment and in this general 
direction. Only thus can we meet what the 
poet, Archibald MacLeish, finds to be “the 
contradiction between the triumphs of hu- 
man achievement on the one hand and the 
profound uneasiness of humanity on the 
other.” 


NEW WORLD COMING 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, we are 
experiencing a good deal of valuable 
discussion about our various pollution 
problems and we are all gratified to see 
that this discussion is leading us to some 
concrete actions which are beginning to 
make inroads into this critical national 
problem. 

One of the most encouraging aspects 
of our growing national assault on this 
problem is that fact that the Nation’s 
youth are in the forefront leading the 
way. They have been groping for a way 
to serve and to be involved and I believe 
they are increasingly discovering in the 
antipollution effort a role in which they 
can make an immediate and satisfying 
contribution. 

They also wisely perceive that this is 
their land to inherit in a very few years 
and they want to be sure the resources 
are in the best possible shape when they 
do take over. In this respect, they are 
much more farsighted than their pred- 
ecessor generations. 

While the midwest does not consider 
its pollution problems as critical as those 
in the high density population areas, we 
are nonetheless aware that we must join 
the battle vigorously. And I am pleased 
and proud to report that school young- 
sters are eagerly assuming a leadership 
role in Omaha. 

In cooperation with the Northern Nat- 
ural Gas Company of Omaha, selected 
youths from Omaha high schools made 
extensive photographic studies of their 
impressions of Omaha’s changing en- 
vironment. Their work was combined 
into a graphic presentation entitled 
“New World Coming.” While I have not 
yet. had the opportunity to see it, I am 
told that it is an excellent production. 

I wish to commend the fine work of 
these young Omahans: Tom Aust, of 
Westside High; Terry Brunt, of Techni- 
cal High; John F. Clark, of North High; 
Lou Gillotti, of Benson High; Mark 
Kaufiman, of Burke High; Jerry Klug, 
of Rummel High; Mike Koba, of South 
High; Betsy Rezek, of Marian High, Phil 
Tworek, of Ryan High: and Perry Wil- 
liams, of Creighton Prep. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a story from the 
Omaha World-Herald which provides 
more detailed impressions of the views of 
youth on our environmental changes. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald] 
YOUTH IN THE MIDLANDS: CAMERA VIEW 


SHOWS FACETS or CITY 
(By Joe Rotolo) 


Omaha is alive and well, but suffering the 
growing pains common to a rapidly expand- 
ing city, according to seven Omaha teen- 
agers. They have been doing a lot of looking 
at the city through the viewfinder of a 
camera. 

Among 11 teen-agers selected by their 
schools for a program conceived by Northern 
Natural Gas Co., they haye been taking 
pictures since Feb. 7 of their impressions of 
Omaha’s changing environment. 

All seven said they associated the growth 
and potential of Omaha with the westward 
expansion of the city, while associating the 
problem inherent in a growing city with the 
Near North Side. 


FEW YOUTH ACTIVITIES 


They all said that they found little pro- 
vision for youth activities in their look 
at Omaha, but they also said they found the 
city to be cleaner and in better shape than 
some cities they had read about. 

Michael Koba, a senior at South High 
School, said he found problems in the side 
streets of the city that the average man 
seldom sees. 

“Everybody notices North Twenty-fourth, 
but how many people ever go one or two 
blocks either side of that street to see the 
run-down conditions of the neighborhoods?” 
he asked. 

Koba also said, “I got involved in this be- 
cause I thought the project would help build 
Omaha for the young. The city of 10 or 15 
years from now will belong to today’s teen- 
ager, and maybe this project will help show 
the changes we feel are needed.” 


GOOD, BAD SIDE 


John Clark, a junior at North High 
School, found a good and bad side to the 
city. “The pollution along the river and the 
dying packing industry are two big problems 
facing the city,” he said. 

Clark said he also found peaceful, quiet 
surroundings in western Omaha, where it is 
possible to be in the country, but never go 
outside the city limits. 

Jerry Klug, a junior at Rummel High 
School, said he learned that pictures taken 
at different locations can express different 
moods. 

Louis Gillotti, a junior at Benson High 
School, said he discovered much of the same 
thing. 

“It’s easy to find a place like the Wood- 
men Tower to impress you, but it’s also easy 
to find a house in the older section of South 
Omaha to depress you,” he said. 

Phillip Tworek, a sophomore at Ryan High 
School, said he tried to show the growth 
of Omaha through pictures of the First Na- 
tional Bank Center, housing construction in 
west Omaha, and recently completed facto- 
ries. 

SLIDE SHOW 


Perry Williams, a senior at Creighton Prep, 
said he saw Omaha in terms of its people. 

“The city is people, what they do, and 
how they change,” he said. 

Williams said he took the pictures at 
Creighton University, the University of Ne- 
braska at Omaha, and in downtown Omaha. 

The versatility of Omaha was what Thomas 
Aust, 18, a senior at Westside High School, 
said he tried to capture with his camera. 

He said his picture subjects ranged from 
the growth in west Omaha, to the new busi- 
nesses, the Old Market area, to the waste 
evident along the river. 

Others in the project are Mark Kauffman 
and Richard Hart from Burke High School, 
Betsy Rezek from Marian High School, and 
Terry Brunt, a former Technical High School 
student. 
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The results of their work will be presented 
in a slide show at the Mayor’s conference on 
Omaha’s changing environment April 13. 


FEDERAL ROLE IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, May 10, 1970, an excellent article 
appeared in the Washington Post by Dr. 
Alice M. Rivlin, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and Dr. Robert W. Hartman, also for- 
merly of HEW. 

As Drs. Rivlin and Hartman point out, 
the administration’s higher education 
proposals place admirable emphasis on 
aid to students rather than aid to col- 
leges and universities. However, the pro- 
posals also give rise to serious questions 
which must be answered as Congress 
considers the Federal role in support of 
higher education. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 10, 
1970] 
A CHECKBOOK FOR THE STUDENT 
(By Robert W. Hartman and Alice M, Rivlin) 


(Miss Rivlin is a former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare and 
Hartman is a former HEW employe.) 

The administration is proposing a drastic 
overhaul of Federal aid to higher education. 
The new plan—announced in the President's 
Higher Education Message and spelled out in 
subsequent legislative proposals—is compli- 
cated and sure to be controversial. 

Like the administration's welfare proposals, 
the higher education plan is bold reform on 
an inadequate budget. Moreover, gaps be- 
tween the President’s message, his legislation 
and recent statements by the Vice President 
have opened some grounds for doubting 
whether the intent of the program can be 
realized, 

The big emphasis in the President’s plan 
is on aid to students—not on aid to colleges 
and universities. For the first time, the gov- 
ernment would guarantee assistance to all 
financially needy full-time undergraduate 
students in accredited colleges and universi- 
ties. The amount and form or assistance 
would be based on the income of the stu- 
dent and his family—not on his grades, his 
geographic residence or the whim of the 
college. 

The plan has aroused cautious enthusiasm 
among those who seek to improve the access 
of poor students to higher education. It is 
acutely disappointing to those—including 
many college presidents—who believe that 
colleges and universities can be rescued from 
their deep financial trouble only by direct 
federal support. In their view, the Nixon plan 
adds to the problem—by enabling more stu- 
dents to go to college—without contributing 
to the solution. 


FOUR PROGRAMS NOW 


The government now has four major pro- 
grams for aiding students: educational op- 
portunity grants, work study, national de- 
fense student loans (government funds) and 
guaranteed loans (private funds). The first 
three are administered by colleges and uni- 
versities. 

A student must first gain admission to an 
accredited institution and then apply to it 
for aid. The institution’s federal aid budget 
depends on state distribution formulas and 
the approval of review panels. The college 
decides how much aid to offer the student 
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and in what mix of grant, loan or work obli- 
gations. It can concentrate its aid funds on 
a few exceptionally needy students or spread 
them more over a larger number. 

The guaranteed loan program is adminis- 
tered primarily by banks. The government 
guarantees bank loans to students at a max- 
imum interest rate of 7 per cent, pays the 
interest while the student is in college and 
makes a special payment to the bank when 
money is tight. Most borrowers under this 
program are from families with middle to 
high incomes. 

There are three big problems with present 
student aid programs. The first is inadequate 
funds. Colleges and universities have had to 
turn away many applicants because funds 
were exhausted or because they were in a 
state that fared poorly under the distribu- 
tion and panel system. Banks have been re- 
luctant to lend to students under the guar- 
anteed loan program when more profitable 
investments were available. 

The second problem is student uncer- 
tainty: a student who wants to go to college 
cannot tell in advance where he can get aid 
or how much. The third problem is that fed- 
eral funds have not been concentrated on 
those who need them most, The administra- 
tion plan attempts to deal with these three 
problems, 

TWO KINDS OF AID 


The administration program proposes two 
tiers of support: (1) subsidized basic aid for 
full-time undergraduates with low family 
income, and (2) unsubsidized supplementary 
aid for everyone. Under the basic aid pro- 
gram, the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare would establish rules about who is 
eligible for aid and what kind. He would set 
up a schedule showing how much a family 
of a particular size and income should con- 
tribute to its child’s education, and how 
much the student could get in grant or work- 
study money and subsidized loans. 

For example, a two-child family earning 
$4,500 might be expected to contribute $100; 
the student would be eligible for a grant or 
work-study payment of $600 and a subsidized 
loan of $700. A two-child family with $7,000 
would be expected to contribute about $900; 
its child would not be eligible for grants but 
would get $300 in subsidized loans. A family 
with $10,000 or more income would not be 
eligible for subsidized aid but could borrow 
under the supplementary loan program. 
(These figures have been used by the admin- 
istration to illustrate the program; they are 
not spelled out in the legislation.) 

The basic aid program differs from existing 
programs mainly in shifting the decision 
about the student’s eligibility for different 
types of aid from the college to the HEW Sec- 
retary. The effect would be to spread some- 
what increased government funds over many 
more people. More students would receive 
some aid, but some students would receive 
less than under existing programs. (Students 
now receiving aid would be protected against 
loss.) 

Student aid officers at high-cost private 
colleges would no longer be allowed to con- 
centrate relatively large sums on a few stu- 
dents. Unless the university could make up 
the difference with its own funds, the poor 
student at Harvard or Stanford would have 
to borrow under the supplementary pro- 
grams or go to a cheaper place. But the stu- 
dent who now found no school willing to give 
him funds would be assured of enough to pay 
his way at a low-cost public institution. 

INTEREST MERELY DEFERRED 


The supplementary aid program is designed 
to make unsubsidized loans available to stu- 
dents of all income levels who want more ex- 
pensive education and want to spread the 
cost over their earning years. The adminis- 
tration’s proposals amend the guaranteed 
loan program in several ways: 
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The interest ceiling is eliminated. Banks 
would lend at the market rate—about 9-10 
per cent at present. 

Special allowances to banks and the inter- 
est subsidy to students are eliminated. Stu- 
dents could defer interest accruing while 
they were in college but would have to pay 
eventually. 

Students would be allowed to borrow up 
to $2,500 a year for seven years and repay 
over 20 years. 

A new institution, the National Student 
Loan Association, is created to increase the 
flow of funds into student loan markets. 

This NSLA would be a quasi-governmental 
corporation similar to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. It would raise funds 
in private capital markets by issuing its own 
obligations, which would be guaranteed by 
the government. With the proceeds, NSLA 
would buy, sell or warehouse (“buy” under 
the condition that the seller will “repur- 
chase”; i.e., NSLA “stores” the loans) student 
loan paper from colleges, banks and other 
eligible lenders. The volume of NSLA opera- 
tions is not specified in the legislation, but 
the President’s message on higher education 
specified that NSLA would buy up to $2 bil- 
lion in student loans in fiscal 1972. 

The hope for NSLA is that it would attract 
funds from new sources (including insur- 
ance companies, pension funds and even col- 
lege endowments) to student lending. It 
would also encourage such lending by banks, 
which could warehouse up to 80 per cent of 
their low cash-flow student loans with NSLA 
and plow back some of the proceeds into 
more student loans. 

The administration’s intentions appear to 
be laudable. Unfortunately, the bill is so 
vaguely drafted that it is hard to be sure 
that these intentions will be carried out. 

First, the bill does not specify who will be 
covered under the basic aid program or how 
much aid will be available. While it would 
be a mistake to enact an inflexible dollar 
schedule, some guidance should be given on 
the proportion of students to be aided. For 
example, the legislation could authorize ap- 
propriations sufficient to give basic aid to 
students whose family income falls below the 
gga of all families with college-age chil- 

en. 

The bill also leaves the HEW Secretary too 
much discretion in determining the mix of 
grants and loans in basic aid. If he chose 
he could offer the low-income student only 
a Subsidized loan without any grant at all. 
Being forced to borrow the full cost of their 
higher education would close the door to 
many low-income students. 

Similarly, the bill fails to distinguish be- 
tween pure grants and “grants” in payment 
for work; apparently, the colleges are to de- 
cide. The danger exists that the poorest stu- 
dents, who can least afford time away from 
their studies or from more lucrative jobs 
off-campus, will be forced to sing for their 
supper in low-paid work-study jobs. 

If the administration is serious about guar- 
anteeing higher education to low-income 
students, it should make clear that a sub- 
stantial portion of the basic aid package (say 
half) is a pure grant. Students could then 
choose, in consultation with their college 
financial aid officers, whether to take the re- 
mainder of their aid eligibility in the form 
of subsidized loans or payments for work. 


THE TRACK SYSTEM 


Another problem with the administration's 
bill is that it may reinforce the track system 
in higher education under which low-income 
students attend public institutions, espe- 
cially two-year colleges, and higher-income 
students attend more expensive private in- 
stitutions. It certainly seems more sensible 
to use scarce public resources to enable 
three students to attend a community col- 
lege than to send one student to Princeton, 
but this might make the Princeton student 
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body more uniformly upper crust and less 
aware of how the other 99 per cent lives. 

Moreover, in a major speech on higher 
education April 13, Vice President Agnew 
questioned the wisdom of expanding enroll- 
ments in four-year colleges or making spe- 
cial efforts to admit minority students. He 
said that the “cluttering of our universities 
...is a major cause of campus... un- 
rest” and that “we must have more com- 
munity colleges... (for) the late-bloom- 
ing, the underprepared and the underachiev- 
ing student." His words have aroused fear 
that the forward strides made by our best 
institutions to diversify their student bodies 
will be nullified. 

The segregation of low-income and minor- 
ity students could be affected by increasing 
the size of the grant program in the admin- 
istration’s proposal by $300 to ensure all 
students at least $3800 in grants, work, loans 
and family contributions. 

Finally, the administration program places 
heavy reliance on loans to finance higher 
education, presuming that students will be 
able to repay them in later years. Some stu- 
dents won't make it; although most college- 
trained people earn high incomes, each census 
reports some highly trained but financially 
disabled households. 

A number of proposals have been made to 
provide such persons with “income insur- 
ance.” A modest step in this direction, orig- 
inally suggested in an HEW report during 
the Johnson administration, would be the 
cancellation (forgiveness) of repayments for 
borrowers whose income falls well below the 
average for other families with equivalent 
education. Such a provision might encour- 
age overborrowing, but by limiting the pro- 
gram to severe hardship cases, this could be 
kept under control. 

The big unanswered question in the ad- 
ministration’s program is whether it foresees 
general federal support for higher educa- 
tion, For the present, the emphasis is en- 
tirely on enrollment equalization and sup- 
port for special projects through a National 
Foundation on Higher Education as well as 
a small program of “start-up” aid for post- 
secondary vocational programs, 

General support to lower costs and en- 
hance quality for all students is at present 
almost entirely a state responsibility. And 
most states have chosen to supply it by 
subsidizing state-operated institutions of 
higher learning. In some parts of the coun- 
try, this practice has put a severe squeeze on 
private colleges and universities. 

One scenario for the future would leave 
to the states the obligation of supplying par- 
tial support for higher education with the 
federal government participating through 
revenue-sharing. But this would require that 
the states begin to spread their support to 
private institutions or else the private 
schools will wither away. 

An alternative approach to general sup- 
port would be direct federal institutional 
aid to all colleges by formula. One gathers 
that the administration strongly prefers the 
former more decentralized route, and this 
probably accounts for the absence of any 
general aid in the proposal. 

No proposal in any domestic area is an 
unmixed blessing. The administration's 
nigher education plan has the virtue of re- 
structuring student aid in an efficient way, 
but the level and mix of aid can certainly 
be improved upon. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. ANNA 
CHENNAULT 
Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
May 14, 1970, Mrs. Anna Chennault, vice 
president in charge of international af- 
fairs of the Flying Tiger Line, Inc., gave 
a talk to the Union League Club of 
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Chicago, Ill., entitled “The Spirit of the 
70’s—U:S. and Free Asia.” 

Mrs. Chennault is a great patriot and 
an advocate of freedom; an author and 
writer, as well as a capable Vice President 
of a large airline. Her profound remarks 
are based upon personal experience and 
years of study of U.S. and Asian rela- 
tionships. She points out that in the 
1970’s the Asian Nations are entering 4 
new era and that there is a great transi- 
tion now taking place in the Eastern 
World. The Asian people have had long 
experience in dealing with communistic 
power, which has been trying to take 
them over since the Russian Revolution 
in the 1920's. The people in Asia under- 
stand just what is at stake. To them, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Chennault, “Communism 
tastes the same—hot or cold—raw or 
cooked.” Further, they realize that cer- 
tain things are not negotiable, in par- 
ticular, individual liberty and political 
freedom. 

Mrs. Chennault wonders why Ameri- 
cans have so much self-doubt. She points 
out that thousands of people from all 
over the world each day seek entry into 
the United States. This is a living testi- 
mony for Americans that our democratic 
form of government is certainly better 
than that enforced behind the Bamboo 
and Iron Curtains. 

Mrs. Chennault’s speech in Chicago 
was a great testimonial to American ac- 
complishments and to American poten- 
tial. She showed why it is so important 
for the United States to emphasize peace 
through strength and to continue our 
work for peace in Asia. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
Senators to this illuminating speech by 
Mrs. Chennault and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SPIRIT OF THE 70’s—U.S. AND FREE ASIA 


(Remarks by Mrs. Anna Chennault, vice 
president, International Affairs, The Fly- 
ing Tiger Line, Inc., before the Union 
League Club of Chicago, Ill., May 14, 1970) 


Both the Free Asians and the U.S. have 
many important decisions to make in the 
morning of the 70's. Is the U.S. determined 
to continue to be a strong nation, or is she 
willing to retreat into isolation? And the 
Asians, are they working toward a free Asia? 

The West and the East are entering the 
new era of the 70's together. We must rec- 
ognize the tremendous transistions of the 
Eastern world with understanding and sym- 
pathy, and at the same time prepare for its 
consequences. 

America, as a free nation, cannot stand 
strong and free alone. A powerful nation 
remains powerful only as long as It maintains 
a strong foreign policy, 

England and France, after they retreated 
from a once strong position, suffered these 
consequences. 

We recognize the fact that Asians make 
up almost % of the human race. In the 
70's the Asians are entering a new era, for 
they have come into their own—a new 
spirit—an Asian reality. That is to say, they 
want to plan and organize their own destiny. 
In the 70’s the key decisions concerning the 
Asians should not be made in London, Paris, 
Moscow or Washington, D.C., without the 
participation of the Asian countries con- 
cerned. It is regrettable, and perhaps to a 
certain extent a misfortune, that in the 
Western World we have too many so-called 
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Asian experts. In the areas of Asian affairs 
we are famous for our quantity rather than 
quality. Too many voices have outshouted 
the Asian voice, which is just the one which 
should be heard right now. We Americans 
must learn how to listen—to find new ways 
to express our trust—to promote the com- 
bined interests of the free people in the 
West and in the East in order to secure a 
better future for America and for Asia. 

War and peace in the 70's has created con- 
fusion and conflict around the world and 
there is no easy solution. For the past three 
decades outstanding leaders around the 
world have been faced with these same prob- 
lems, only in different forms. Their problem 
has been to do what is best for their people. 

War has never been popular, but the for- 
mula to peace has never been easy. All lead- 
ers of the free people want a just and lasting 
peace. 

President Nixon’s decision on Cambodia is 
to bring a just peace to Southeast Asia. It 
may not be a popular decision, but it is the 
right one. Sometimes, as a leader of a nation, 
he has to do what is best for national se- 
curity instead of finding the easy way out, 
which a minority prefers. 

In this nuclear age, collective security has 
become a necessity. America must stop apolo- 
gizing for her actions to bring justice and 
peace around the world. Americans should 
not be defensive about helping other people 
fight for their freedom. 

Without question—power is a lonely busi- 
ness. It is difficult to be popular and power- 
ful. But, for our own survival, this country 
cannot afford to be isolated, Hitler of Ger- 
many, Tojo of Japan, and Stalin of Russia 
have taught us this lesson of history. Only 
until other powers, who are now feeling their 
muscles, want peace more than power of ex- 
pansion, will this world be secure from con- 
flicts and threats. The United States’ position 
is to keep the “balance of power” in order to 
avoid conflict. All our spiritual aspirations 
will come to nothing if we weaken the physi- 
cal assurance of our national security. Por a 
strong national security in this nuclear age 
is the most effective foundation for freedom 
and peace. 

At this late hour, it is important for people 
of good will and good intentions to maintain 
some practical common sense and to be real- 
istic about international problems. We sim- 
ply must realize that the aggressors with 
whom we deal only understand one kind of 
language—that is, active force and consistent 
determination. 

President Nixon’s decision to intervene 
with American forces in Cambodia is a cour- 
ageous one. He has, with open eyes, taken 
an enormous domestic political risk in what 
he believes to be the greater national interest. 

And he has had to consider more than the 
national interest of the United States. He 
has had to take into account what the effect 
would have been on Russian policy and 
strategy in the Middle East if America had 
refused to try to stop the Communist drive 
in Cambodia. There can be no doubt that 
such a refusal would have still further 
strengthened the Russian belief that no 
American intervention in the Middle East 
was to be feared and that it would therefore 
be quite safe for Soviet forces to become more 
directly involved in the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Refusal to intervene in Cambodia would 
also have strengthened the powerful influ- 
ences in West Germany which believe that 
America is an unreliable ally and that an 
accommodation with the Soviet Union must 
therefore be sought while there is time. 

If the Cambodian operation is carried out 
with success, hopefully, this operation will be 
completed before the monsoon season ar- 
rives in June. Once the monsoon season 
comes, it will be dificult for the enemy to 
move. It will give the South Vietnam troops 
time to build up their strength and for the 
United States to carry out our plans for 
withdrawal. 
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Now that the North Vietnamese are los- 
ing; they are using the weapon of assassina- 
tion even’ more often. About 1,500 Americans 
are missing from flights over North Vietnam. 
Are they dead or alive? The presumption is 
that most of them are prisoners. Yet, the 
Hanoi regime refuses to deliver or forward 
mail. Hanol has not listed the prisoners and 
has refused to check off the names on Ameri- 
can lists, Several years ago, the Moscow prop- 
aganda masters decided that their main hope 
for winning in South Vietnam consisted in 
undermining the ‘American will to fight. 
They launched an attack on American mo- 
rale, playing on the theme that their Viet- 
nam invasion was not an invasion but a civil 
war, that the issue was of no consequence 
to the American people. 

I had an opportunity to visit and talk 
with some of the North Vietnamese pris- 
oners, Some were young boys of 13 and 14 
and they told me their government pub- 
licized the news of our demonstrations and 
protests against the Vietnam War. It was 
their impression that no one in the United 
States supports the President's policy on 
Vietnam. Our fighting men deserve our sup- 
port. 

It is ironical that the Communist prop- 
aganda offensive should be gaining effective- 
ness just when the Communists are in seri- 
ous trouble. Today in Asia, the appeal of 
Communism is at its lowest point since 
World War II, The economic failures in China 
and North Vietnam are well known in Asia 
in contrast to the economic successes in 
free nations like Japan, Taiwan, Korea, Thai- 
land and Singapore. Communism can now 
only be spread by force, infiltration, terror, 
murder and subversion. 

Castro cries for “20 Vietnams in America". 
They are using a slogan, “War of National 
Liberation” in Asia, Latin America, Black 
Africa and the Middle East. 

Russia wants the United States to suffer 
a crushing military and. moral defeat in 
Vietnam and she is spending billions of ru- 
bles to make sure that happens. 

For the past two years this country has 
had its share of disturbances and violence. 
The test of our time is to prove if man can 
manage the growth of wealth and power with 
the growth of spirit and character. We must 
not allow ourselves to be destroyed by the 
problems we have created. We must distin- 
guish the difference between peaceful change 
through democratic process and destructive 
violence which brings disaster. We must dis- 
tinguish the difference between protests and 
revolt—between demonstrations and destruc- 
tion—between violence and non-violence. 
We shall not condemn those who disagree 
with us but we must put an end to violence 
in all forms. We must decide whether we in- 
tend to have our decisions, our future, our 
lives ruled by a violent minortiy. I am sure 
people in the East and the West realize the 
existence of such dangers. It is time for us 
to put a stop to all violence. 

Every generation makes mistakes. We must 
have the patience to listen, but more im- 
portant, the strength to explain. I don’t 
agree the generations belong to the Second 
World War, the Korean War, and that those 
who have given their lives in Vietnam and 
those who have fought in Vietnam need to 
apologize to the demonstrators and the pro- 
testors. We can be proud of some of our 
achievements. 

One of the most sensational achievements 
of the century has been our mission to the 
Moon. In the medical field, the heart trans- 
plant operation has shown we have come a 
long, long way. 

We have succeeded in almost abolishing 
Polio, and we have spent billions of dollars 
to improve health and welfare. We have pub- 
lically announced our war against poverty, 
racial discrimination. We have sent aid to 
over fifty nations around the world to im- 
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prove their living conditions, we have helped 
other people to overcome poverty and above 
all, we can take pride in the fact that 
America has been one of the most generous 
nations in the world in helping the other less 
fortunate peoples. 

Im America a psychology of defeat has 
brought a new growth of isolationism to our 
people. This new kind of attitude deeply dis- 
turbs me. This is exactly what the Commu- 
nists want. For their assumption is this—if 
the American public talks itself out of sup- 
porting freedom in Vietnam, it most certainly 
will not support freedom anywhere in the 
Pacific, and therefore, not in Berlin or in the 
Middle East. They see Asia as a turning point 
in all our past policy toward supporting 
freedom. 

The Communists in Asia fully realize they 
cannot compete with us in military strength, 
but they know how to work on so-called 
“public opinion” in an attempt to outlast 
our patience. Hanoi and Haiphong realize 
they cannot capture Salgon by force. They 
have tried many times and failed. They know 
the only way to enter Saigon is to “talk their 
way in”. Unfortunately, for many years the 
Vietnam War effort has been frustrated by 
technical decisions based more on the polit- 
ical invention of limited war rather than 
military facts and reasoning. In Asia people 
still believe in decorating their heroes and 
shooting their enemies, while we, in a more 
comforting position are having difficulty 
finding the definition of “hero” in our dic- 
tionaries. We are people in a hurry—we are 
so used to instant coffee, instant tea, we are 
inclined to look for “instant solutions” to 
the extent we sometimes make the mistake 
of trying to force our kind of system on 
others. 

What did we do wrong in Vietnam? We 
can simplify it in one sentence—‘We have 
fought a limited war for a limited objective”. 
We have not only limited our weapons, we 
have even informed our enemies and to such 
an extent to assure them that certain areas 
would not be bombed, that we would not 
attack unless we were attacked. 

We have accepted our enemy’s denials that 
North Vietnam had an army in Laos. Facts 
have proven that the Communists’ army 
in Laos has attacked U.S. forces as well as 
the South Vietnam forces. For political rea- 
sons, in an effort to bring about negotiations, 
we have deprived our own troops of air pro- 
tection. We do not like to talk about our 
casualties, but American casualties have been 
appalling since the negotiations started. 
What have we accomplished in the nego- 
tiations except the shape of the table? 

We are fighting a peculiar war. Our mili- 
tary leaders are frequently being called to 
testify before the Congress to reveal publicly, 
our military tactics and strategy. On the 
other hand, our enemy has accomplished 
its objective—they are fighting the war ac- 
cording to their own plan and they don't have 
to answer to any public criticism. 

Since we have taken the weaker. position, 
the world crisis has increased—not eased. 

Let's take a look at what is happening. 
The pressure on Laos has reached a critical 
point. The crisis in the Middle East has 
risen to the point of explosion. Small pow- 
ers order us to get out of Vietnam—our allies 
forsake us. 

We have the greatest military forces in the 
world’s history. Its effectiveness is magnifi- 
cent—its morale is high—but we are doing 
everything possible to destroy what we have 
accomplished. 

Our enemies in Vietnam have an objective, 
but our armed forces, from the be 
of their fight in Vietnam, have not even 
been allowed their military objective. 

In the past, our men were bitter over or- 
ders from Washington against pursuing 
North Vietnamese troops into the so-called 
“privileged sanctuaries” and destroying their 
bases. However, the diplomatic situation 
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outweighs the military advantages of un- 
tying the hands of allied troops. Now the sit- 
uation has changed. Anyone who wishes to 
see us get out of South Vietnam should un- 
derstand the Vietnamization will move more 
quickly with the Cambodian sanctuaries de- 
stroyed than if they were permitted to re- 
main “privileged” under Sihanouk, 

Iam not an expert on military tactics, but 
I do think we all possess some common sense. 
The final military objective is to break the 
will of the enemy to fight. To accomplish 
this, they must be defeated in battle—they 
must be cut off from their bases and the 
bases destroyed. But the U.S. armed forces 
in Vietnam have never been permitted by 
Washington to invade, or to destroy, or even 
to bomb the major bases of the enemy. We 
are not allowed to negotiate to obtain infor- 
mation from our prisoners of war. Today, 
American. public opinion is confused. The 
most popular issues at this time in America 
are law and order, pollution control, racial 
disturbances, the high cost of living—and 
they seem to blame everything on Vietnam. 

The current controversy on how fast Amer- 
ica can pull out of Vietnam has become a 
political scuffle—not a great debate—because 
the people are not given all the facts and the 
consequences by the news media. However, 
there would be a great debate if the subject 
was Back to America—or—On to Hanoi— 
or—Save the Middle East From Turning Red. 
This, actually, is the basic issue and only 
the American people can help the President 
make that decision. 

We are so deeply involved in the debate 
over Southeast Asia, it might be helpful if 
we begin to recognize some of the hard facts 
on the Middle East. 

If the Vietnam outcome proves unfavor- 
able, we can be certain Soviet Russia will 
put more pressure on the Middle East con- 
flict, then, the American people would have 
an even tougher decision to make, 

What about our friends in Asia? How do 
they react on the issue of Southeast Asia, 
on the Middle East, or on fighting for their 
own freedom, their own future? 

For the past few years, I have observed 
the new spirit of a new Asia. They have come 
a long way. The land reform project in Tai- 
wan has been a shining example to under- 
privileged people who fight for their free- 
dom. The Koreans, after long years of hard 
work have brought their country back to 
normal after the Korean War. If we can en- 
courage the Asians to fight for their own 
freedom, we will not have to take on the 
responsibility to act as policemen and re- 
lief agencies around the world. 

One of the most outstanding achievements 
in Asia has been in economics. Two years 
ago the Asian Banking Corporation was 
formed, with headquarters in Tokyo, Japan. 
Certainly, the progress in Japan has not only 
challenged the Western World, but also en- 
couraged the other free nations in Asia to 
make improvements in their own economic 
conditions. Singapore, under the leadership 
of Prime Minister Lee, has become the show- 
case of Sotttheast Asia, and the economic 
boom in Thailand has attracted business- 
men from not only the United States, but 
Europe as well. 

All this demonstrates that when people 
are free, they are the best producers. The 
sharp contrasts of the standard of living be- 
tween people in the free nations and those 
living under Communist control is the best 
example of how free enterprise can help im- 
prove world conditions and how the totali- 
tarlan system hurts the economy of a na- 
tion. Surely, the people of Asia have learned 
their lesson the hard way and no people in 
Asia want to live under Communism. 

Exactly how much does the West and the 
East know about each other? 

Let us make a comparison between the dif- 
ferences of American and Asian psychology. 
America is a young nation, enjoying glory, 
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strength, and power in an unravaged land. 
The Asians are much older and homogene- 
ous, with much longer traditions and they 
have known life:much longer. They have a 
More fatalistic acceptance of its tragedy, 
which we have so far escaped. They know 
less about applied science, although they in- 
vented much of our basic research. They 
talk less about individual liberty and politi- 
cal freedom, but they are much more prac- 
tical and thoughtful about the nature of 
man and they pay off in long-term family 
and group objectives. They still believe in 
the accumulation of the benefits’ of work 
and effort from generation to generation, 
while we, in the United States, believe in 
quick fortunes and early retirement. 

They don’t have a New York Times, a 
Chicago Tribune, or a Wall Street, a Holly- 
wood, a Pentagon, or a military industrial 
complex—although I'm sure they wish they 
had. They are a hard working people. Un- 
fortunately, their enterprises often have been 
interrupted by wars and conflicts such as we 
cannot visualize. In substance, the Continent 
of Asia has been in a continuous war since 
the British, for opium profit, turned against 
the Chinese people, by using the Chinese’s 
own invention of gun powder. As a result of 
such tragic experiences, the Oriental people 
are patient, they are used to long wars and 
rebuilding after destruction. I saw that hap- 
pen in China during the Second Worid War 
when I was a little girl, and later in Korea. 
More recently, I saw the rebuilding of Sali- 
gon’s destruction after the Tet offensive. 
Their sense of history runs in deeper currents 
than ours. They have never substituted 


short-term solutions for long-term objec- 
tives. For that reason, as our enemies, they 
are always willing to wait us out, and as our 
friends, always despairing of our restless itch 
to cut and run with gains as well as losses. 

After talking with leaders of Korea, Tai- 
wan, Japan, the Philippines and Vietnam, I 


realize it is difficult for all Asians to under- 
stand the confusion and the agony we are 
going through in the constant reappraisal of 
our central objective in terms of our mutual 
interest—namely, freedom and peace—in 
Asia, Europe and in the Middle East. 

Like all intelligent people, the free people 
of Asia, in particular, worn by tragedies un- 
believable to us, are anxious for peace, but 
they are not willing to settle in terms of 
“peace at any price,” for they know that is 
not peace. They look at Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Korea, with a deeper sense of his- 
tory that instinctively warns them. Specifi- 
cally, they know the ultimate difference be- 
tween a “good settlement” and a “bad settle- 
ment” of the Vietnam War. They understand 
better than we, that the expansionist Com- 
munist objective is to talk, negotiate a 
breathing spell with us now, and then take 
over Vietnam and Southeast Asia later, when 
it will be more difficult for us to go back. 
A “good settlement” in Vietnam would dis- 
courage further Communist aggression to 
stabilize a situation in Southeast Asia, the 
Middle East, the Pacific, or in Europe. A “bad 
settlement” will not only invite Communist 
takeover in Southeast Asia in the next 
couple of years, but might tempt the North 
Koreans to reopen the Korean War, 

People in Asia, as well as the United States, 
are now deeply concerned about the situation 
in Laos, Cambodia and Thailand. People in 
the East, who have had long experience in 
dealing with the Communistic power which 
has been trying to take over since the Rus- 
sian Revolution in the 1920's, understand 
the “Name of The Game”, To them, “Com- 
munism tastes the same—hot or cold—raw 
or cooked”. They point out that peace and 
security are established by demonstrating to 
the aggressors that “aggressions do not 
pay”. There are certainly things which are 
not negotiable—individual liberty, political 
freedom. 
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While, we in the United States are con- 
cerned and worrled about world problems, 
our friends in Asia are deeply troubled by 
our self-doubt and lack of confidence. They 
simply cannot understand why Americans 
have become so defensive and apologetic for 
their actions and demonstrations to preserve 
peace, security and justice around the world. 

A friend pointed out that “each day, the 
thousands of people from all over the world, 
who seek entry into the United States, should 
be an outstanding testimony for Americans, 
that we who believe in free enterprise surely 
have something better to offer, that our 
Democratic. system is certainly better than 
that enforced behind the bamboo and iron 
curtains.” And yet, Asians cannot compre- 
hend why the United States, with her wealth 
and power is so full of self-doubt. Another 
friend jokingly remarked, “Every time the 
Communists sneeze—the Americans catch 
cold”. 

I am fully convinced, from my own realistic 
experience, that the forces of freedom are 
stronger than the forces of tyranny. The free 
people of Asia are making steady progress 
toward their own destiny. Rising young lead- 
ers from Singapore to Korea sincerely believe 
in promoting political stability and economic 
advancement. There is new confidence among 
these young leaders. They are better educated 
and so more aware of the forces of the future. 
As the era of colonialism and imperialism 
comes to an end in East Asia, they know there 
is a vacuum—that vacuum cannot be re- 
placed by the most dangerous aggressors, it 
must be filled by the free and independent 
people of Asia with the assistance of those 
whose help is welcome because they have no 
ambitions of territorial expansion. Our con- 
sistent, not self-doubting willingness to help 
is the message people of America must try to 
convey to our friends in Asia for our own 
security. 

The leaders of a free people, whether in 
the West or the East, have to accept the bur- 
den that successful involvement is not 
through protest to satisfy that minority few, 
but by creative and progressive actions which 
benefit the majority many. Free Asians 
recognize their need for energetic maturity 
and the West must recognize that without 
strong friends in Asia there will be no peace 
anywhere. 

As I can see it, the U.S. foreign policy has 
one basic analogy. That is, we try to prevent 
any single power to mobilize the people and 
resources of any continent, whether it is in 
Europe or in Asia. Because that single power 
would have to be totalitarian, therefore, 
against our freedom in America. Foster their 
hope—help to protect their independence, for 
the free loving people is our way to encour- 
age other peoples not to make their land or 
their resources available to a single totalitar- 
ian master. 

American politics is more or less run by 
Poll readings and computers—with a flavor 
of Madison Avenue here and there. 

Because of the complicated daily events, 
Americans really depend on TV and radio 
and newspapers for their information, and 
to a certain extent, to form their so-called 
public opinion, For that reason, it is ex- 
tremely important to present the public with 
the facts—not opinion. 

In the 70's “Decentralization” and “Power 
To The People” are thé cries of the hour, and 
all leaders in the various nations are hearing 
these cries at every level. However, we must 
remember a Government is an organization 
comprised of human beings who provide ad- 
ministrative, military and diplomatic sery- 
ices. The conflicts between governments and 
its peoples are healthy only so long as the 
competitions and cooperations continue, is 
healthy only so long as both sides expand the 
checks and balances. Each country, and its 
people, must find its own way of checks and 
balances. The days cf Colonialism and Im- 
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perialism are oyer. The needs of those abroad 
must be accomplished by the natives of the 
nations concerned. Americans can help, can 
serve as a secure base area for those who fight 
for their freedom. Americans have eventually 
begun to learn that we must never under- 
take to export the American system to other 
foreign countries. The Philippines, China, 
Vietnam, Korea, Japan, Singapore, Malaysia— 
all the free nations in Asia must find the 
appropriate level of freedom for themselves. 

As the world enters a new era, the United 
States’ position is to emphasize peace 
through strength. We must try to prevent 
any single power to mobolize the peace of 
any continent, whether it is in Europe, Af- 
rica, Latin America or in Asia, because that 
Single power will have to be totalitarian, 
therefore against our idea of freedom. 

I am an optimist, I realize there is no 
easy way to peace, but I also realize peace 
will never be achieved by surrender to black- 
mail, or by compromise with the enemies of 
freedom and justice. 

For the last two decades, many leaders of 
the Free World have wasted their efforts 
and abilities trying to reconcile the un- 
reconcilable, to compromise with the 
uncompromising, and to placate the im- 
placable. 

It is useless to seek peace through dis- 
armament. Disarmament will one day come 
from peace—but never peace from disarma- 
ment, 

Nor is peace an end in itself. It is an atti- 
tude of spirit, and the challenge of all free 
men, 


THE FARLEY WAY IN POLITICS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, Edward 
H. Dickson, staff writer for the Sacra- 
mento, Calif., Bee, the Fresno Bee, and 
the Modesto Bee, recently wrote a col- 
umn describing the present state of the 
Democratic Party and recalling some of 
the contributions of a man whose name 
has been synonymous with Democratic 
politics for more than four decades. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle, entitled “The Farley Way in Poli- 
tics,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FARLEY WAY IN Pourrics 
(By Edward H. Dickson, staff writer) 


Debt—Much ado is being made these dayś 
about the $9 million debt inherited by the 
present Democratic National Committee 
from the close-but-still-losing 1968 presiden- 
tial campaign, 

Some are going so far as to predict the 
party’s death like that of the Whigs. 

But there are dissenters who say that 
while the Democratic donkey might have a 
severe bad financial glanders or heaves, there 
is a potent kick in the old boy yet. 

Veteran—One of those who is not ready. 
to roll over and play dead for the benefit of 
the Republicans is Rep. John J. Rooney of 
Brooklyn, NY, & congressional pepper pot if 
there ever was one. 

“The pundits around the country,” Rooney 
told his colleagues, “are trying to bury the 
Demorcatic party without even a decent 
wake. 

“They say the party is leaderless, out of 
touch with the people and broke—that it 
cannot win in 1970 or 1972 and in fact may 
not even be in existence by then. 

“This, like most punditing, is just pure 
bunk. The party owes money but it can win 
in 1970 and 1972 and once again prove it is 
the party of the people.” 

Witness—As a supporting witness for his 
viewpoint, Rooney cited James A. Farley, still 
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sharp and active in the business world and 
one of the political geniuses of United 
States history. 

It was Farley who packed a suitcase in the 
1930s and traveled throughout the nation 
gathering delegates for Gov. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, a fellow New Yorker, for the Dem- 
ocratic presidential nomination in 1932. 

Farley has an almost uncanny memory for 
names and faces, boundless energy and a 
high regard for political loyalty. 

FDR appointed Farley postmaster general 
at the same time he was serving as chair- 
man of both the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and the New State Committee. 

He performed all his tasks well but the 
hostile Republican press referred to him as 
“three-job Farley” which disturbed the ami- 
able Farley not in the least as he enjoyed 
wearing all three hats. 

There was a story around Washington dur- 
ing early New Deal days that while Farley 
was not vindictive about punishing any of 
the administration’s enemies, he thoroughly 
enjoyed rewarding his friends. 

Keen interest—aAll things being equal as to 
qualifications for a job, Farley showed keen 
interest in knowing whether the favor seeker 
was “BC"—meaning not the calendar but a 
supporter of FDR “Before Chicago” where he 
was nominated. 

Anybody who might have doubted Farley’s 
political ability had to be thoroughly con- 
vinced by his management of the Roose- 
velt’s 1936 reelection campaign which he won 
by carrying every state except the then tra- 
ditionally Republican states of Maine and 
Vermont. 

Rooney pointed out Farley remembers 
1928 when Democrat Alfred E. Smith was 
defeated badly by Herbert Hoover in an elec- 
tion which saw several of the then “Solid 
South” states go into the Republican instead 
of Democrat column. The political wiseacres 
expressed the belief the Democrats would be 
out of power for 25 years. 

Recalled—But Farley also recalled the 
Democrats bounced back in 1932 and it was 
they, not the Republicans, who held the 
White House for 20 years. 

As to the leadership. Farley had kind 
words for both Hubert Humphrey and U.S. 
Sen. Edmund S. Muskie of Maine. 

He observed the election was close, that 
the McCarthy and Kennedy camps delayed 
too late in aiming the ticket and that Hum- 
phrey would have won if the campaign had 
gone another week. 

He said Muskie made an “extremely good 
impression, is knowledgeable and a good pub- 
lic speaker who never makes extravagant 
statements.” 


DISENGAGEMENT FROM SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the first 
order of business facing our Nation is 
the task of fully disengaging American 
troops from their military involvement in 
Southeast Asia. For over 5 years, at 
the cost of over 50,000 American lives, 
350,000 casualties, over $100 billion in 
desperately needed resources, and a badly 
deteriorating social and economic fabric 
at home, our Nation has provided a pow- 
erful military shield to protect the South 
Vietnamese while they developed their 
own military and political capacities. 
Regardless of whether one agrees with 
this policy, there can be no doubt that 
our Nation has given more than its share. 

Congress has 2 constitutional responsi- 
bility to help to end this war which too 
long has been draining our blood and 
our treasure. This is a responsibility 
which it can no longer neglect. 
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The Church-Cooper and McGovern- 
Hatfield amendments represent the legis- 
lation which will enable Congress to live 
up to its paramount responsibilities over 
the great issue of war and peace. As a 
cosponsor of both of these measures, I 
urge Senators to move forward with their 
adoption. 

However, our efforts to disengage from 
Southeast Asia now must not obscure our 
vision of the role our Nation is to play 
in the world of tomorrow. In brief, we 
must begin to design the kind of foreign 
policy which will avoid the costly mis- 
takes of the past and which is based upon 
the firm realities of the 1970’s. 

Last month I discussed in detail the 
principles which I believe should make 
up U.S. foreign policy for the 1970’s 
before an assembly of administrators, 
faculty, and students at the Baltimore 
campus of the University of Maryland. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
speech printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A NEw CONSERVATIVE FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE 
“70's” 
(Address by Senator JoserH D. TyDINGS at 
University of Maryland, Baltimore Campus, 
April 27, 1970) 


The overriding objective of U.S. foreign and 
military policies today is American security; 
& world in which we can conduct our affairs 
free from the fear of foreign invasion or in- 
terference. Indeed, this has been the purpose 
of our international policies since the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence from Eng- 
land 194 years ago. 

However, while the objective remains the 
same, the policies for preserving our security 
must continually change to meet the con- 
stantly shifting realities of international 
politics. Policies that succeeded yesterday are 
not necessarily suited to the exigencies of 
today. 

An effective foreign policy requires con- 
stant reexamination and revision. Like life 
forms, nations must adapt to a changing en- 
vironment or perish. 

I raise this point with you tonight because 
our present foreign and military policies are 
falling dangerously out of date. 

Our view of the world and the military 
establishment we have built on that view are 
post-world War II vintage. The international 
threats and opportunities that currently 
confront us are dramatically different from 
those that emerged from the ashes of the 
Second World War. 

Gone is the global power vacuum created 
by the destruction of Europe and the dis- 
integration of the colonial empires of Asia 
and Africa which the Soviets threatened to 
fill in 1946. Gone is the monolithic Commu- 
nist movement directed by Stalin from Mos- 
cow which served as a cover for Soviet ex- 
pansionist ambitions after the war. 

In their place today we find a renascent 
Europe, with the wealth and manpower to 
provide for its own non-nuclear defense 
needs; a restored Japan with the economic 
strength to become the paramount power in 
Asia; newly emerged nations in Africa and 
Asia determined to manage their internal af- 
fairs free from the domination of the great 
powers; and a divided Communist move- 
ment, with each nation and party striving 
to pursue its own interests based on its own 
nationalistic desires. 

No longer are the costly interventionist 
foreign and military policies formulated in 
the late forties necessary to preserve U.S. 
security in the seventies. On the contrary, 
the continuation of these policies represents 
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a growing menace to America’s security in a 
nuclear age. 

Past is the time when we need to play both 
Santa Claus and policeman for the rest of 
the world. Increasingly, our allies around the 
globe boast the economic capacity and mili- 
tary manpower to shoulder the burden of 
their own defense. 

Given our growing inventory of pressing 
domestic problems—a deteriorating environ- 
ment, decaying cities, a rising crime rate, the 
lingering of poverty amid affluence—we can 
no longer afford the staggering cost of our 
present foreign and military programs. Esti- 
mates put the price tag on current U.S. over- 
seas commitments at between $43 and $50 
billion a year—more than the entire federal 
budget for 1950. 

Today, the American taxpayer supports 1.2 
million U.S. military personnel stationed 
abroad on 2,270 overseas bases in 33 foreign 
countries. In addition, we are footing the bill 
for 26,000 U.S. civilians and 350,000 U.S. de- 
pendents stationed abroad. 

What is worse, we are currently under- 
writing with U.S. tax dollars more than a 
quarter-of-a-million foreign nationals in de- 
fense jobs overseas while unemployment 
grows in this country and military bases are 
being closed in Maryland. 

Such a policy is scandalous. 

Nor is this the whole cost story. Since 1945, 
U.S. economic and military foreign aid has 
totaled more than $135 billion. 

Our economic assistance, with the excep- 
tion of the Marshall Plan to help rebuild 
Europe after the war and our Food for Peace 
programs, has been a dismal failure. 

Most of the $95 billion in economic aid we 
have paid out over the past 25 years has gone 
for everything except that for which it was 
intended: real economic development for the 
peoples of the developing nations. 

Much of our economic assistance has dis- 
appeared into the pockets of corrupt ruling 
elites in Asia and Latin America. Other bil- 
lions have been quietly syphoned off for non- 
economic purposes. The entire military 
budget of Laos throughout the 1950’s was 
financed out of funds earmarked for eco- 
nomic development. 

More tragic still is the story of the $39 
billion in military foreign assistance we have 
dispensed. Rather than deterring armed con- 
flicts, this assistance has tended to create 
them. In the wars between India and Paki- 
stan and Honduras and El Salvador, for ex- 
ample, the U.S. trained and armed both sides. 

The time has come for change. 

Today’s realities dictate a return to a 
more traditional and conservative U.S. for- 
eign and military policy. Neither isolation- 
ist nor interventionist, this new conserva- 
tive emphasis must combine a major re- 
trenchment of U.S. foreign commitments 
with a massive reduction in the number of 
U.S. military personnel stationed abroad. 

Reshaping our foreign and military poli- 
cies along more prudent, conservative lines 
will not be easy. Abandoning old slogans for 
new realities never is. 

But I believe we must begin now. The fol- 
lowing six points represent a suggested start- 
ing point. 

First, Congress must initiate a compre- 
hensive reassessment of all U.S. commit- 
ments and treaty obligations to determine 
which remain essential to the preservation 
of American security. To the best of my 
knowledge, a review of this scope has never 
been attempted. 

Second, we should begin withdrawing all 
U.S. military personnel and their dependents 
stationed abroad who are not needed for im- 
mediate defense or deterrence purposes. 
There is broad agreement among defense ex- 
perts that many of our troops in Asia and 
Europe could be pulled out this year without 
significantly diminishing our security or that 
of our allies. 
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Third, we must begin negotiating firm 
timetables with our treaty partners for the 
replacement of U.S. troops abroad with in- 
digenous forces. Our ultimate objective must 
be the return to U.S. soil of all American 
ground forces currently scattered around the 
globe. 

This does not mean that we are abandon- 
ing our allies and returning to 4 Fortress 
America posture. Our Navy and Air Force 
must be kept strong and prepared. We must 
continue to provide nations threatened by 
external aggression with a nuclear shield 
and with military and economic assistance 
when necessary. But the day is past when 
American boys can be called on to die in 
foreign conflicts that do not directly threaten 
the security of the United States. This point 
must be made absolutely clear. 

Fourth, we must insist that the Admin- 
istration develop a plan for liquidating our 
most costly foreign involvement today—the 
war in Vietnam. 

Vietnamization is a program for de-escalat- 
ing U.S. participation in that spreading 
Southeastern Asian conflict. But it is not 
a policy for total U.S. military extrication 
from Vietnam. 

Secretary of Defense Laird has made it 
clear in testimony before the Congress that 
the Administration contemplates keeping 
100,000 to 200,000 American military person- 
nel in Vietnam indefinitely in advisory and 
support capacities. For all we know, 1980 will 
find 200,000 U.S. troops at a cost of $15 bil- 
lion a year and continuing American cas- 
ualties still stationed in and around Saigon. 
This is a costly and unacceptable foreign 
policy. 

In 1968, the American people voted to end 
U.S. involvement in the war in Vietnam, It 
is long past due for this Administration to 
tell us how they intend to do it. 

Fifth, Congress must take a hard look at 
our economic and military foreign assistance 
programs. Billions are currently being 
wasted in foreign aid which serve neither 
our interests nor the welfare of the peoples 
in the recipient nations. 

Sizth, and finally, the United Nations 
must be given the resources and power to 
settle international conflicts. If a global po- 
liceman is needed, the U.N. should fill the 
role, not the U.S. 

The creation of a strong U.S. peacekeep- 
ing force would be a prudent investment of 
American pennies to prevent the wasting of 
American dollars. 

A great statesman once wrote that, “The 
man or nation that makes the greatest mis- 
take is one that hesitates to attempt changes 
for fear of making a mistake.” 

The hard facts of the world of the “70's” 
all point to the need for change. Establishing 
a new conservative foreign policy in this 
country for the coming decade is impera- 
tive. 

U.S. national security and world peace de- 
pend upon such a policy. 

Our pressing domestic needs demand such 
a policy. 

And the hardpressed American taxpayer 
deserves such a policy. 


PRESIDENT’S DECISION TO ATTACK 
ENEMY SANCTUARIES 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the im- 
portant thing to remember about Presi- 
dent Nixon’s decision to attack the 
enemy sanctuaries in Cambodia is that 
the risk entered into there may well pay 
off in terms of shortening the war in 
Vietnam itself and permitting a speed- 
up of American withdrawals. That aspect 
of the Cambodian decision is, of course, 
played down, overlooked even, by those 
critics who can find no good whatsoever 
in any of the President’s decisions. 
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A gamble it was, and a gamble it re- 
mains. But the odds are good, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the move to thwart the North 
Vietnamese army’s ability to resupply 
soldiers in Vietnam out of Cambodian 
sanctuaries will lead to a shortening of 
American involvement in Southeast Asia. 
In a column which appeared last week, 
Joseph Alsop detailed some facts which 
make this apparent, listing the massive 
supplies of arms captured or destroyed. 
Unless Hanoi can perform miracles of re- 
supply, he observed, the war in the lower 
half of Vietnam should now begin to 
wither away by stages. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the column 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 4, 
1970] 
NIXON'S GAMBLE IN CAMBODIA SHOWS 
TREMENDOUS PROMISE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

First, some facts: 

Item: The South Vietmamese and US. 
troops in Cambodia have taken above 10,000 
individual and crew-served weapons—or 
about two years of resupply for all the 101 
enemy battalions in the southern half of 
South Vietnam. 

Item: They have also taken above 11.5 
million rounds of rifle and machine-gun am- 
munition—or about a year and a half’s sup- 
ply for all these enemy battalions in III and 
IV Corps. 

Item: Of rocket, mortar and recoilless rifle 
rounds, they have taken well above 50,000— 
or enough for about 6,000 of the little attacks 
by fire which are customarily reported as 
great enemy “offensives” when they are 
bunched together in a “high point.” By the 
standards of the high points of the last six 
months, the North Vietnamese have there- 
fore lost the essential ingredients for over 
eight years of these pseudo-offensives. 

Item: Some 7,000 enemy troops have also 
been killed, and 1,731 have been taken pris- 
oner, against negligible U.S. losses and quite 
small South Vietnamese losses. In numbers, 
the enemy losses are nearly equivalent to the 
whole of one of the three North Vietnamese 
divisions Hanoi had stationed in the Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries. 

To these remarkable totals, far more could 
be added. But there is enough here, first 
of all, to prove that President Nixon’s cou- 
rageous gamble in Cambodia is currently be- 
ing as grossly misrepresented as the enemy's 
desperate offensive at Tet, in 1968. One case 
is in fact the reverse of the other. 

Tet was initially portrayed as gigantic dis- 
aster for the United States and its allies. 
In the outcome, it proved to be a gigantic dis- 
aster for Hanoi. As to the Cambodian gam- 
ble, although the final outcome must be 
awaited, it is currently being portrayed as 
a sad failure. Yet on the basis of the results 
to date, it promises to be the most brilliant 
feat of U.S. arms since the Inchon landing 
in Korea. 

The same disaster-mongers who misrep- 
resented Tet and are now misrepresenting 
Cambodia, used to have an easy way of spend- 
ing a dull day. On such days, they would de- 
scribe the cowardice and incompetence of 
the South Vietnamese 25th Division. 

In the present offensive, this was the point 
division, and its officers and men have fought 
with conspicious courage and efficiency. But 
so far as one knows, none of the disaster- 
mongers has made a public apology to the 
ARVN 25th, or indeed to any of the other 
South Vietnamese troops who have been 
doing equally well. Yet the general excel- 
lence of ARVN’s performance in Cambodia 
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again ought to be news by any standard, 
especially in view of the President’s Viet- 
namization program. 

There are some pretty ugly things one is 
tempted to say about all this. But it is per- 
haps better to examine the reasons the Cam- 
bodian gamble now has such tremendous 
promise. 

It will no doubt come as news to many 
senators, but the fact is that even the ene- 
my’s troops really cannot go on fighting 
without guns and ammunition. In Cambo- 
dia, we have now scooped up all the guns 
and ammunition and many other things 
that were destined to nourish the enemy's 
war in III and IV Corps for much more than 
a year, 

Unless Hanoi can perform miracles of re- 
supply, therefore, the war in the lower half 
of South Vietnam should now begin to 
wither away by stages. Genuine miracles 
will be needed to avert this result, more- 
over, because there is no doubt, any longer, 
that virtually all the supply for III and IV 
Corps has been coming by sea, through the 
Cambodian ports, for a very long time. 

This is proved by the labels in the caches 
in the sanctuaries; and this lends enormous 
significance to another crucial fact. The 
President’s gamble has decisively closed the 
Cambodian ports to the enemy, and it can 
be flatly predicted they will be kept closed, 
no matter what happens. 

No increase of effort on the Laos trails 
can possibly compensate the enemy for the 
loss of Sihanoukville. This loss, in fact, 
should be even more upsetting to the Hanoi 
war-planners than their loss of far more 
than a year’s supply for their units in III 
and IV Corps. 

The Norti. Vietnamese troops in Cambo- 
dia, finally, have been giving every sign of 
desperate disorganization, to the point of re- 
peated disobedience of the anguished orders 
of the high command. Despite further mis- 
representation on this head, moreover, there 
is no shadow of a present threat to Phnom 
Penh. 

But the future of the Lon Nol government 
at Phnom Penh remains the uncertain fac- 
tor. This is what makes it needful to wait 
and see whether the Cambodian gamble will 
finally fulfill all of its present promise. 


TESTING CHILDREN IN AN ALIEN 
LANGUAGE: A CASE FOR BILIN- 
GUAL EDUCATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. The New Repub- 
lic for May 30, 1970, contains an article 
by Mary Ellen Leary entitled “Mentally 
Retarded?” which describes how Mexi- 
can-American children have been as- 
signed to classes for the mentally re- 
tarded when their only problem is that 
the I.Q. tests given by the schools are in 
English instead of Spanish. The article 
points out that of California’s 65,000 
mentally retarded schoolchildren, 28.34 
percent are children with Spanish sur- 
names and 25.50 percent are black chil- 
dren. This situation is not confined solely 
to California. As the author states, mi- 
nority children have been subjected to 
similar injustices in Texas, Colorado, and 
New York. 

The genesis of the problem is that for 
many years school officials and educators 
assumed that if a child had difficulty 
with English, the child was a slow 
learner. What they failed to take into 
consideration was that such children 
rarely hear the English language spoken 
at home and therefore have no exposure 
to it until they enter public school. A 
similar problem exists with many black 
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children. Because of the patterns of seg- 
regation that have existed’ in our major 
cities for years, the blacks have developed 
a language of their own. These children, 
like the Mexican-Americans, also en- 
counter difficulty in understanding regu- 
lar English when they enter public 
school. 

The time has come for all citizens who 
are concerned about our children’s edu- 
cation to face the fact that difficulty with 
English is not evidence of mental re- 
tardation and.that. we must stop con- 
demning these children to lives devoid 
of opportunity. To correct these injus- 
tices it is imperative that we expand and 
improve our program of bilingual edu- 
cation training. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHILDREN WHO ARE TESTED IN AN ALIEN 
LANGUAGE MENTALLY RETARDED? 


(By Mary Ellen Leary) 

When eight-year-old Diana was. brought 
by her mother last fall in Soledad, California, 
to take a school test, she may not have no- 
ticed that the date was odd, a Saturday, and 
the environment, a lawyer’s office, unlike the 
customary blackboard and desk setting. 
What she did notice with joy was that the 
man who administered the test, unlike any 
teacher she had previously encountered, 
spoke to her in the language she knew from 
home, the only language that she knew, 
Spanish. 

Consequently, when Victor Ramirez, a 
school psychologist, asked questions of 
Diana and eight other youngsters from her 
class that weekend, they answered with a 
precision and alacrity far different from their 
usual classroom response, Diana had scored 
only 30 in the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Test at school, given in English. In the Span- 
ish translated IQ test she scored 49 points 
higher. Of the nine children retested in 
Spanish, all but. one rose above the cut-off 
score used by California School districts to 
cull children out of mainstream education 
into the special category “‘educable mentally 
retarded.” All had been classified “men- 
tally retarded” in school-administered tests. 

Many psychiatrists, psychologists and edu- 
cators agree with Dr. Allen Cavin of Be- 
havior Research Laboratory, Palto Alto, that 
“we have made our classes for the mentally 
retarded dumping grounds for problem chil- 
dren.” Thanks to a sequence of recent events 
in California, of which the lawsuit Diana— 
et al. vs. State Board of Education was one, 
this shocking misplacement has been ex- 
posed, 

The first racial analysis of California’s 65,- 
000 mentally retarded school children dis- 
closed in January that 2.14 percent of all the 
Spanish-surnamed children, and an eyen 
higher proportion, 3.26 percent, of all the 
Negro children have been funnelled into 
classes for the educable mentaly retarded, 
while only .71 percent of all the white chil- 
dren are so classified. To put the findings 
another way, pupils with Spanish surnames 
constitute 15.22 percent of the general 
school population in California but represent 
28.34 percent of the enrollment in classes for 
educable mental retardation. Black children 
are 8.85 percent of total public school en- 
roliment in California but 25.5 percent of 
the enrollment in classes for the educable 
mentally retarded. 

To grasp the injustice of these figures as 
an index of innate mental incapacity, note 
that the state's own study points out that the 
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overall. incidence of menal retardation in 
the US for any segment of the population 
neyer exceeds two percent, and any claim 
in excess “is spurious,” At the lower level of 
mental retardation, among those children 
deemed only “trainable” not “educable,” all 
races have very nearly the same proportion— 
about a fifth or a quarter of one percent. 
How, then, could there be such difference by 
race in the “educable.mentaly retarded” 
category? The answer, of course, lles not in 
the children but in the system. 

California school authorities did not ini- 
tiate this study; they were pressured into 
it by clamorous Spanish-speaking parents, 
Their anger, given effective force by the 
Mexican-American Political Association, 
finally stirred the State Board of Education 
last February to order every one of the state’s 
1300 school districts to undertake a re- 
examination of all chiidren in the “mental 
retardation’’ categories. Individual intel- 
ligence tests are to be given both in English 
“and in the primary language used in his 
home.” “Any assessment of the child’s in- 
tellectual functioning should be on the basis 
of the spoken language most familiar to the 
child.” 

A complete report on the results is due by 
August 31. Children discovered to be im- 
properly classified will, by the start of next 
fall’s school year, be moved into regular 
classes for general education. A series of bills 
is before the legislature intended to support 
this transition with supplementary teach- 
ing, extra guidance and special classes as 
needed, permitting the $550 a year extra 
“mental retardation” state support to ac- 
company this child two years, until he is 
capable of everyday classwork. If approved 
by the legislature, this should make the 
shift tolerable in most school districts. No 
one pretends children illiterate in the class- 
room language are not a problem. The horror 
lies in how that problem has been met in 
the past. 

The retesting and reevaluation now also 
has the extra force of a judicial decree. An 
agreement was reached on Feb. 5 to settle the 
lawsuit on behalf of Diana and ‘‘some 22,000 
Mexican-American students trapped in 
classes for the mentally retarded because 
they were given allegedly culturally unfair 
IQ tests in English instead of Spanish.” 
Signed by US District Judge Robert F. Peck- 
ham, the order mandates a study of home 
environment, conferences with parents, use 
of nonverbal as well as verbal tests and place- 
ment decision by a broad school committee, 
not a single test-administrator. It orders an- 
nual retesting of all children termed mental- 
ly retarded and it opens the way for con- 
tinuing consultation between psychologists 
and teachers concerning any child with spe- 
cial learning problems. 

It was pathetic to learn, through court affi- 
davits, that many of Diana’s associates were 
habitually taunted in the playground by 
children whose IQ (in the subsequent re- 
testing) was on a par with their own. (One 
of them bore the nickname “Mentally IR 
Manuel.”) They were shunned by children 
whose parents admonished against associa- 
tion with “dumb” or “crazy” kids. One child 
in this plaintiff group, Arthur, had been 
plodding over a second-grade arithmetic 
textbook when the case was initiated. One 
month later he was successfully studying 
fifth grade arithmetic. The Soledad school 
district, once haled into court over the prob- 
lem, took a constructive approach and 
brought the youngsters back to “normal” 
classrooms, hiring Spanish-speaking teach- 
ers as supplementary aides. 

Texans know minority children are over- 
represented in their mental retardation 
classes, and in San Antonio the Mexican- 
American Legal Defense Fund has been at 
work correcting it. Shocking disproportions 
of Spanish-speaking have also been found 
in Colorado. In Massachusetts an effort has 
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been made to get fairer testing of minorities. 


In New York Puerto Rican families forced 


the issue nearly four years ago; there; one 
usable IQ test has been translated into Span- 
ish, the WISC, Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children. School districts in California 
are turning to it now, although a crash pro- 
gram is on “norming” it for Mexican-Amer- 
ican children, rather than Puerto Rican. 
Translating and determining normative 
standards of existing tests is underway in Los 
Angeles through the Mexican-American 
Educational Project, funded by the federal 
government within the State Department of 
Education. An additional $100,000 is being 
sought from the state this year to develop 
fresh tests and to make cultural adaptations 
and translations for the Chinese-speaking, 
the Indians, Filipinos and others. It’s a stag- 
gering job. 

But if bilingual tests are in short supply, 
bilingual psychologists are even scarcer. 
California has more psychologists in its 
schools than any other state. But most speak 
only English. The new regulations permit 
use of an interpreter. 

It is interesting that in’ this one facet of 
school discrimination, Mexican-American 
anger erupted earlier and made itself felt 
more effectively than the indignation of 
blacks. Statistics show more black children 
are being “dumped” into mental retard clas- 
sification than Spanish-speaking, yet few 
black mothers joined the Chicano protests. 
The Negro need for rescue has, however, 
lately captured the interest of a group of 
black psychologists. 

School psychologists in California are 
elated over the turn of events. But there is 
no escaping a sense that they, not the dis- 
mayed, illiterate Chicano parents, should 
have been the ones to ring the alarm over 
the enormous damage being done these 
children, “We weren't that free,” is the de- 
fense raised by Hal Simpson, chairman of 
the professional standards committee of the 
California Association of School Psycholo- 
gists and Psychometrists. School regulations 
limited options for helping non-English 
speaking children, he says. Testers may have 
been quite aware the child's impediment 
was language, not innate incapacity, but if 
the child fell below a given range on IQ tests 
and did not advance in the classroom he was 
automatically eligible for “special educa- 
tion.” In most cases this meant only the pro- 
gram for the mentally retarded. 

It is a wry twist that California schools had 
the capacity to expand these classes because 
a few years ago some sensitive legislators 
concerned themselves about the need for 
those genuinely retarded. Funds they made 
ayvailable—$550 a year per child beyond nor- 
mal state support—became an incentive to 
school districts to turn in that direction 
with problem children. “We felt minority 
children who couldn’t follow classwork at 
least had a chance for individual attention 
in classes of limited size,” explains Mr. Simp- 
son, However, attorneys for Diana et al. 
found it “difficult to understand how ‘pro- 
fessionals’ could tolerate this misuse of IQ 
testing or how an association of psychol- 
ogists could justify continuing to permit its 
members to test unfairly in a language a 
child is unable to speak, especially knowing 
the school will rely on the result to im- 
prison that child in classes that do only 
what eleven-year-old Maria called ‘baby 
stuf.” 


STANDING UP FOR PEACE 


Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. President, a column 
by Michael Kernan in the May 14, 1970, 
issue of the Washington Post, describes 
one man’s courage and conviction, and 
reminds us of how important it is to 
demonstrate these human qualities. 

I refer to John M. White, a Commerce 
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Department employee who has chosen to 
stand up for peace, because in his words: 
You have to start somewhere. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Kernan’s article, which describes Mr. 
White’s reasons for his stand, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STANDING Up FOR PEACE 
(By Michael Kernan) 

“PEOPLE COME BY AND TELL’ ME! THIS ISN'T THE 
BIGGEST ISSUE, AND I TELL THEM THEY ARE 
RIGHT, BUT IT’S THE ISSUE FOR NOW. YOU 
HAVE TO START SOMEWHERE” 


A 44-year-old GS-14 stood in front of the 
14th Street entrance of the Commerce De- 
partment yesterday, wearing a lightweight 
gray business suit, his attache case at his 
feet. He came at 8:30 am. and would go 
home at 5 p.m., just as he had done Monday. 
He went inside only when it rained. He ate 
no lunch. He planned to be there, just stand- 
ing, today and tomorrow and the next day 
and maybe some more days after that. 

The large placard on his front said, “An- 
other Fed for Peace Now.” On his back a 
smaller card identified him as a Commerce 
Department employee. 

John M. White is a career ‘government ofi- 
cial. He is former deputy director of the 
Peace Corps in Thailand. He lives comfor- 
tably in the Chevy Chase section of Wash- 
ington. He has a master’s degree and a salary 
of $21,081. He and his wifé are Catholics, with 
& son in college and a son and daughter at 
home. 

Last Saturday, he went to the rally at the 
Ellipse carrying a flag (green and white, with 
a peace symbol instead of stars) that he had 
sewed himself. Before that, he had marched 
in the November moratorium and had ob- 
served the peace fast, But it took Cambodia, 
Kent State, and the weekend rally to bring 
him out of his office and: onto the sidewalk. 

At first, White was unable to get three 
weeks of annual leave to protest, but after a 
talk Monday with Robert A, Podesta, assist- 
ant secretary for economic development, he 
got his paid leave—and with a certain 
amount of admiration for a man who does 
his thing. 

One stipulation was that he leave “Com- 
merce Department” off the sign. 

When he spoke, his soft voice barely could 
be heard over the roar of traffic. 

“I was frustrated in the other efforts. I 
felt this really was a call for action to sup- 
port the students. Suddenly it seemed as if 
token things were no good. The President 
appears to be listening but not understand- 
ing. He doesn’t seem to understand that he 
has been given a mandate for a new kind 
of leadership toward international brother- 
hood.” 

In the early 1960s, White had written 
Robert Kennedy, urging that he recognize 
that American military involvement in 
Southeast Asia was a mistake, but there was 
no answer. At the time he was with the 
Agency for International Development in 
Bangkok, having just finished a two-year tour 
of duty in Laos. It had been a tough stint, 
for Laos exploded in a coup six months after 
his arrival, Mortar shells landed on his house, 
which was next door to the commander of 
the administration forces. The family was 
evacuated, but White served out the term. 

In 1962, he joined the Peace Corps and 
spent five more years in Thailand, three of 
them as deputy director. In 1967 he returned 
to Washington, where he now is a program 
Officer on the American Indian desk of the 
Economic Development Administration. 

“My years in Asia convinced me there need 
not be a bloodbath if the war is terminated 
in an urgent manner. The United States 
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should protect the integrity and aspirations 
of these peoples, but we seem to haye a 
short-run policy. I’ve seen it in Laos, frag- 
menting groups, setting one faction against 
another for our narrow ends of security, for 
our immediate goals.” 

A native of New England, White was raised 
in a pleasant, genteel upper-middle milieu, 
the son of a teacher at Portsmouth Priory, 
a Catholic boys’ boarding school, which he 
attended, His mother was from a well-to-do 
New York family. 

At the age of 16, John White'calmly an- 
nounced that he was quitting the Priory. 

He liked farming better. So he became a 
farmer. It was an act of preference, not of 
rebellion. 

Until he was 27, he worked on farms in 
Vermont, Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
for wages of $20 a month and up. When he 
finally entered the University of Massachu- 
setts, his parents were dead and the income 
gone, so he worked his way through to a 
master’s in agriculture. But long before 
then, after his war service (he never saw 
combat), he married a girl he met while 
at the Portsmouth Priory. 

Eleanor White, 40, works at Lord & Taylor 
in women's sportswear. “I think it’s a great 
thing,” she said. “He has a lot of guts. I told 
him he might lose his job, but he just said, 
‘So what.’ I called our son fn college (John, 
Jr., 21, a University of Wisconsin junior) 
and told him about it and he approved. He’s 
against the war, too.” 

The younger son, Robert, 18, left Wilson 
High School last fall, has been doing some 
carpentry since and has taken an interest 
in cooking, especially baking bread, but now 
he has his eye on a circus school in Sara- 
sota, Fla. 

“I wish more people were doing what my 
father is,” he said: “I was going to apply for 
conscientious objector but I never filled out 
the forms. I'll probably wait it out, now. 
My brother and I both feel the same way, 
but my father feels it the most strongly.” 

There is also a daughter, Michelle, 8. 

“The students understand. Some of the 
Cabinet members, too. I just hope the Presi- 
dent will realize that we have to take great 
risks to avoid violence rather than risks to 
increase it. You can’t use violence to seek 
peace.” 

All day long, John White stands at his post 
while his colleagues rush past in their navy 
blue suits, A few are antagonistc. Many 
smile, but most don’t respond. Now and then 
someone flashes a shy “V” sign, From a pas- 
ing car comes a shout: Right on!” 

During Tuesday's downpour, he took shel- 
ter because he felt it would be needlessly 
melodramatic for him to stand there drip- 
ping. Somehow that didn't seem to the point, 
he said diffidently. He also. carries salt and 
water, and his deeply bronzed face gleams 
with suntan lotion. 

“I hope it will encourage feds to do posi- 
tive acts for peace. Also, I’m concerned with 
Brian McDonnell up there in the park, dying 
peacrfully (on a fast) to protest the violent 
deaths caused by the war. People come by 
and tell me this isn’t the biggest issue, and 
I tell them they are right. But it’s the issue 
for now. You have to start somewhere.” 


RETREAT INTO ISOLATIONISM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, along with 
many others I fear that the United 
States is again slipping into its old role 
of world isolation, The pending business 
before the Senate would, in effect, rein- 
force this view. As Senators all have 
reason to know, I view this development 
with great alarm, believing that U.S. in- 
volvement is absolutely essential to the 
balance of forces in this world. An iso- 
lationist America could have enormous 
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significance, and unpredictable signifi- 
cance, on the entire world, as Crosby 
Noyes recently pointed out in a column 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star. His views are views that I 
share. 

I ask unanimous consent that. his 
column of Thursday last, entitled “Re- 
treat into Isolationism Holds Perils for 
World,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C,) Star, May 21, 
1970 


RETREAT INTO ISOLATIONISM HOLDS PERILS FOR 
WORLD 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

I have written that we are witnessing what 
could turn out to be the greatest revival of 
classical American isolationism within the 
last half-century. 

It is, however, a gross understatement. of 
what is happening in the United States 
today. 

Classical American isolationism existed in 
a@ world that could afford it. Our insularity 
during the early years of this Republic and 
in the period following World War I had a 
relatively marginal effect on the then-existing 
power balances of the world. 

Until, World War II, the major centers of 
power were in Europe. The European powers 
controlled vast areas of Africa and Asia. The 
growing power of the Soviet Union and Japan 
was & factor in the global equation. But the 
imperative need for any American contribu- 
tion to the world order. was not readily evi- 
dent to the leaders in this country and 
abroad. 

True enough, American isolationism con- 
tributed to two disastrous world wars. There 
are few historians who would dispute the fact 
that if American power had béen committed 
before the outbreak of either conflict, vast 
destruction and millions of lives would have 
been saved. The fact) is, however, that it was 
not committed. And most people in the 
world, including most Americans’ took this 
to be one of the accepted facts of interna- 
tional life. 

The situation today, needless to say, is 
drastically different. 

Today, the European powers for all prac- 
tical purposes have withdrawn from Asia and 
Africa, As factors In the world balance of 
power, they have virtually ceased to exist 
except within their own boundaries. The only 
power centers that count in the global equa- 
tion at this point are in Moscow, Peking and 
Washington. 

Power on a global scale, however, is not 
acquired automatically as a result of size or 
wealth. It is a combination of resources and 
political will. Japan, by many standards, is 
a far stronger nation than China. But Japan 
does not have the wherewithal to defend it- 
self today, while China, in the absence of 
American power, would dominate all Asia. 

Nor is effective power simply a matter of 
weaponry. The fact that the United States 
has the power to destroy the Soviet Union 
from extending its domination into any area 
where the gain seems to justify the effort and 
the risk. 

This then is the situation in which the 
revival of American isolationism is taking 
place. One of the three global powers on 
which the stability of the world depends 
now is proposing to throw in the towel. And 
the proposal is made, heaven help us, by 
men who profess to be acting in the inter- 
ests of their own people and humanity as a 
whole. 

It is perhaps the supreme irony of the 
war in Vietnam. Whatever else it has been, 
the war in Vietnam has been recognized in 
Peking as well as in Moscow as a test of 
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the American will in the world arena. The 
results cannot fail to have immense conse- 
quences far beyond the borders of Vietnam 
itself. 

As things stand at this point, we are well 
on our way toward winning the war and 
flunking the test. There is at least a fair 
possibility that South Vietnam will survive 
as a free nation after an American with- 
drawal. But this will make precious little 
difference if, in the meantime, the United 
States loses the will to play its part as the 
leader of the free world. 

We must be quite clear about what is hap- 
pening in this country. We are moving to- 
ward isolationism, not only in public senti- 
ment but as a matter of legislation. We are 
in the process of passing laws expressly for- 
bidding ourselves to help Cambodia in any 
way to defend itself against Communist ag- 
gression. Others in preparation would in- 
sure the complete and final withdrawal of 
American power from the Asian continent. 

We could with just as much reason pass 
other laws forbidding the use of American 
power to defend Israel, Japan and West Ber- 
lin. Those who profess to see no interrela- 
tion between different parts of the world 
and who argue that we have no interests in 
Asia worth defending completely miss the 
point. 

It is what happens in this country that 
is important. A retreat by the United States 
into isolationism would have the most enor- 
mous significance for every country in the 
world, and a destabilizing effect on the 
global power structure whose consequences 
are impossible to predict. 


McGEE CREEK LEVEE 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on May 7, 
1970, Mr. Brice Irving, attorney for the 
commissioners of the McGee Creek Levee 
and Drainage District, appeared before 
the Subcommittee for Public Works of 
the Appropriations Committee on behalf 
of an important flood control project. 

He stressed the necessity of obtaining 
an appropriation of $200,000 for initial 
construction of the project. This project 
would offer significant new protection to 
lands along the Illinois River. 

So that Senators can read Mr. Irving’s 
testimony in its entirety, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the. state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY BY MR. IRVING 


My appearance before you is for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an appropriation of $200,- 
000 for initial construction of the McGee 
Creek Levee and Drainage District Flood 
Control Project which was first authorized 
June 22, 1936 (House Document No. 182, 72nd 
Congress, First Session). The project was 
again authorized in the 1962 Flood Control 
Act (House Document No. 472, 87th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session). Apparently because of 
national emergencies, World War II, Korean 
War, now the Vietnam War, initiation of this 
project has been continuously delayed. 

Plans for the project have been virtually 
completed and the District has gained Court 
authority necessary for the completion of the 
project, and is currently spreading the Dis- 
trict’s cost of $610,000 over the lands of the 
District. The letting of contracts for initial 
construction are planned for January of 1971, 
however, once against the requested funds 
are not included in the Budget. 

The word “desperate” best describes the 
condition of the District resulting from the 
continuous delay of this project. The project 
anticipates the set back of the Illinois River 
Levee at the location of the District's exist- 
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ing pump station. As the realization of the 
project would result in the abandonment of 
the existing pump station with construction 
of a new station the Commissioners during 
the past many years have advisably postponed 
renovation or replacement of the pumps and 
works of this station whereby the pump sta- 
tion has become antiquated. The approxi- 
mate cost of renovating same is estimated to 
be $200,000. 

We feel that the owners of some 12,080 
acres of agricultural land who are advised 
by the Corps of Engineers that their lands 
are afforded the least protection from our 
levees of any organized drainage district 
along the Illinois River should not suffer fur- 
ther delay. In 1943 the lands of the District, 
dwellings and improvements were completely 
flooded and the threat of devastation by flood 
is ever present. The District in an effort to 
provide drainage with its antiquated system 
is currently in debt $150,000 despite doubling 
our annual assessment in 1965. 

During the past 40 years thousands of 
exhausting hours have been dedicated toward 
the realization of this Federal Flood Control 
Project by Commissioners of the District, 
Congressmen, Senators, and personnel of the 
Corps of Army Engineers. Many of these dedi- 
cated persons have long since passed away. 

We fully realize the financial demands 
placed upon our Federal government, but 
feel that the urgency of our situation dic- 
tates and demands appropriation of re- 
quested funds at this time, without further 
delay. 

I cannot over emphasize the desparity and 
urgency of this matter and humbly urge the 
requested appropriation. 


LONE STAR CHAPTER OF SIERRA 
CLUB BOOSTS BIG THICKET 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the people of Texas and the Nation who 
are concerned with conservation are de- 
lighted that they will have an opportu- 
nity to state their views on S. 4, my bill to 
establish a 100,000-acre Big Thicket Na- 
tional Park. 

Hearings on my bill will be held on 
June 12, 1970, in Beaumont, Tex. The 
strong position of the Lone Star Chapter 
of the Sierra Club for this Big Thicket 
National Park is presented in the May is- 
sue of their newsletter, The Lone Star 
Sierran, vol. 5, No. 5, May 1970, on page 1. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
as follows: 

[From the Lone Star (Tex.) Sierran, May 
1970] 


Bic THIcker—Now 


This is it! Our first big breakthrough on 
our campaign for public acquisition and 
preservation of the Big Thicket. 

U.S. Senate hearings have been set in 
Beaumont for June 12 and 13 on Senator 
Ralph Yarborough's bill, S. 4. The hearings 
will be in charge of Senator Alan Bible's 
Senate Subcommittee on Parks and Recrea- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Every member of the Sierra Club should 
do several things: 

1) Attend and speak at the hearings if he 
possibly can do so, 

2) Write out a personal request and recom- 
mendation for the acquisition—delivering it 
when you speak or mailing it in to the sub- 
committee in Washington. 

3) Talk to each of your friends about it, 
and get them to participate. Spread the word. 
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4) Talk to all the newspaper editors you 
can; write letters to the editor, and collect 
clippings. 

5) Think up your own public relations pro- 
gram to push the campaign—and personally 
put it into effect. 

6) Emphasize that 100,000 acres—or more— 
should be acquired. 

Every member of the Lone Star Chapter 
received a copy of the Big Thicket map and 
brochure last June. This will give you much 
of the necessary background information. 
Study it. 

If you need one or more copies of this 
brochure, you can obtain them (no charge; 
donations helpful) by writing to: Mrs. Nonie 
Flake, 7544 Elm, Houston, Texas 77023. 

What the Lone Star Chapter and the con- 
servationists in Texas have recommended (as 
outlined in the brochure) is: 

1) The Unique Specimen Areas, the 
“pearls,” preserved in their natural and un- 
touched state, and under the jurisdiction of 
the National Park Service. Acquired in fee. 

2) Wildlife areas for restoration, habitat, 
and protection. These include the floodplains 
of the Neches River and the Saratoga-Koun- 
tze-Sour Lake triangle. 

3) Environment Conservation Zone, an 
overall area in the locality to encourage maxi- 
mum environmental conservation. Timber 
harvest, grazing, hunting, compatible with 
the site, will continue within zoning and con- 
servation concepts. 

4) Rivers and streams, with a wide corri- 
dor on each side preserved in their natural 
beauty, accessible to canoeists with primitive 
camping. The Neches River corridor should 
encompass the entire floodplain. 

5) Highways bordered with a deep corri- 
dor of natural forest, preferably one-half 
mile each side, providing access and sight- 
seeing to Texas’ greatest tourist attractions, 
sọ long unnoticed. 

6) We want recreational facilities, but 
these and other man-made developments 
should be outside the environmental zone 
and unique areas, and should be located 
mainly on the existing reservoirs such as 
Dam B, Sam Rayburn, Toledo Bend, and Lake 
Livingston, north and west of the environ- 
mental area. 

This is it! We’ve simply got to flood the 
Subcommittee with expressions of our de- 
sires for a Big Thicket National Park. 

Members of the Parks and Recreation Sub- 
committee (Washington, D.C. 20510) are: 

(Democrats) Alan Bible, Nevada, Chair- 
man; Henry M. Jackson, Washington; Clinton 
P. Anderson, New Mexico; Frank Church, 
Idaho; Frank E. Moss, Utah; Gaylord Nelson, 
Wisconsin. 

(Republicans) Clifford P. Hansen, Wyo- 
ming; Paul J. Fannin, Arizona; Mark O. Hat- 
field, Oregon; Henry Bellmon, Oklahoma. 

In any instance, if you feel your influence 
will be effective with individual members of 
the subcommittee, please contact them. 

—OrrIN H. BONNEY. 


FUNNY, ISN’T IT? 


If the Army Corps of Engineers should plan 
to put in one or more dams in the Big 
Thicket area flooding 100,000 acres, the land- 
owners would docilely accept the inevitable, 
sell their land, and move out. 

These 100,000 acres would be lost forever 
to land use. The trees and shrubs would no 
longer be there to help maintain our dwin- 
dling oxygen supply. 

But let some conservationists and ecol- 
ogists suggest removing 100,000 acres from 
commercial timbering for a park and just 
listen to the cry. They are depriving the lum- 
ber companies of their earning power. The 
labor force will suffer a catastrophe. Yet, the 
net result to both the lumber companies and 
the labor force is the same in the two 
cases, 

The big plus for the park idea is this: the 
environment is not being changed; photo- 
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synthesis will continue; and an irreplace- 
able part of our heritage remains available 
for us and our descendants to enjoy, observe, 
and study. 

Furthermore, the tourism created by a 
national park or monument will be an in- 
creasing boon to the economy for the sev- 
eral nearby towns. This has always been the 
case, even for the small monuments out in 
the desert areas. 

(P.S.: And don't think the idea of dams in 
the remaining Big Thicket is fanciful. There 
is continuing agitation to put a dam on—of 
all places—that delightful Village Creek. De- 
stroy tens of thousands of acres of Village 
Creek environment to bring in a few more 
fishermen!) 

It isn’t funny, is it? 

J. G. ROOF. 


JACKSON STATE, AND BEYOND 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, a week 
ago today I had the awful duty of travel- 
ing to Jackson State College in Jackson, 
Miss., at the urgent request of Mayor 
Charles Evers, of Fayette. Mayor Evers 
had asked me to come in the belief that, 
at a time of extraordinary tension over 
the tragic and needless deaths which had 
occurred on that campus, I could help to 
reassure the community of the entire 
country’s deep concern over the events 
at Jackson State. 

I spent several hours touring the cam- 
pus, talking with students and college 
officials, with family and friends of the 
deceased. I shall always remember with 
horror the things that I saw and heard 
there. 

Jackson State is a predominantly black 
college located in the heart of the city. 
A major thoroughfare, Lynch Street, bi- 
sects the campus, with dormitories on 
on2 side and a dining hall and other 
facilities across the street. A sidewalk, 
a chain link fence, and a lawn separate 
the campus buildings from the street. 

Demonstrations had occurred on two 
evenings prior to the tragic night in ques- 
tion, but the cause is still unclear. It is 
known that there was some campus op- 
position to the Cambodian venture, and 
threats had been made against the col- 
lege’s ROTC facilities. Many members of 
the student body were understandably 
exercised about the deaths of six blacks 
in Augusta, Ga., the week before. On a 
previous evening a garbage truck had 
been burned some distance up the street, 
though it is not known whether this was 
done by the students or was totally un- 
related to the campus disturbances. 

On the night in question, Friday, May 
15, loca] police and highway patrolmen 
were out in force to protect property and 
prevent disorder. They were stationed in 
military formation along Lynch Street 
and, until shortly after midnight, had 
held their position outside the men’s 
dormitory, Stewart Hall. 

A crowd had apparently begun to 
gather at the women’s dormitory, Alex- 
ander Hall, some 2% blocks down the 
street. This group of approximately 100 
students was the kind of gathering that 
could occur outside any college dormi- 
tory on a warm spring evening when 
there is something happening in the area. 
Some students were simply there to view, 
from a safe distance, the show of force 
which was occurring up the street. Other 
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students were returning from the library 
or from dates. Many young women were 
gathered in the windows to watch the 
proceedings. 

I did not talk with any of the law en- 
forcement officers, so I do not know what 
prompted them to move down the street 
from Stewart Hall. Perhaps they saw a 
crowd gathering and suspected trouble. 
Whatever the motivation, an armored ve- 
hicle known as a Thompson’s tank pro- 
ceeded toward the wormen’s dormitory, 
followed by members of the Mississippi 
Highway Patrol, backed up by contin- 
gents of the local police. 

There is some question as to whether 
a warning was given. A few of the wit- 
nesses recall an officer raising a bullhorn 
as if to order the crowd to disperse. A 
few witnesses said a bottle could have 
been thrown, though all of the windows 
in the front of the building were per- 
manently sealed, and only a few narrow 
windows on the top floor which opened 
directly downward. Any missile hurled 
from there would have landed on the lawn 
in front of the dormitory, not in the 
street where the police were stationed. 
No witness recalled any threat being 
directed toward the police from the 
crowd of young men and women outside 
the dormitory. All the witnesses I met 
were equally emphatic that there had 
been no sniper fire. 

Whatever the provocation, real or al- 
leged, the members of the Mississippi 
Highway Patrol apparently dropped to 
their knees and opened fire directly into 
the crowd of students. No verbal orders 
were given to disperse. No warning shots 
were fired. No teargas was used. There 
was just direct rifle and shotgun fire, at 
close range, into a crowd of unarmed 
students. 

At the end of the barrage, which lasted 
some 30 seconds, two students lay dead. 
Eleven others were wounded, some of 
them critically. Every window in the 
front of the building had been broken, 
though miraculously none of the hun- 
dreds of girls gathered there had been 
hit by gunfire. With the crowd dispersed, 
the highway patrol meticulously picked 
up its empty cartridges, and moved on. 

When I visited the site 4 days later, 
the dormitory resembled a fortress that 
had been stormed. Hundreds of bullet 
holes riddled the facade. Broken window 
glass and chipped cement littered the 
grounds, Huge blood stains covered the 
first floor of the building. 

But that was not all, Across the street, 
there were bullet holes in the wall of the 
dining hall, and bloodstains on the walk 
where an innocent teenage grocery clerk 
had been killed while taking a shortcut 
home. Farther up the street there were 
bloodstains at a bus stop where a stu- 
dent had been critically wounded while 
waiting for his transportation home. 

Mr. President, I am a lawyer by pro- 
fession and served 4 years as my State’s 
attorney general. I know the frequently 
intolerable pressures which are placed 
on men charged with the responsibility 
for enforcing the law. 

But I also know that law enforcement 
officials are under the strictest obligation 
to use only such force as is necessary to 
cope with any situation. I know that the 
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first obligation of those responsible for 
public order is to safeguard the lives of 
innocent bystanders. 

Both of these obligations were cal- 
lously ignored in the events which occur- 
red at Jackson State. Utterly excessive 
force was used on campus. Far from pro- 
tecting the lives of innocent, those lives 
were grievously endangered by the law 
enforcement officials themselves. 

I believe that we as a people must face 
directly the racial dimension of the 
heartbreaking developments at Jackson 
State. Many members of the black com- 
munity feel—and have long felt—that 
white Americans are less aroused about 
the death of black men than about the 
death of white men. Events like those at 
Jackson State and Augusta only serve to 
strengthen already bitter memories. Such 
events cannot be allowed to recur. 

The challenge which Jackson State 
lays before this Nation is critical, and im- 
mediate. We must, of course, determine 
promptly and effectively the course of 
events which led to the two tragic deaths. 
And we must be prepared to bring suit- 
able action against any and all offenders. 

But the need far exceeds the events at 
Jackson State. Our country is being torn 
in two, and we must save it. We must cre- 
ate a climate in which justice is equally 
dispensed. We must guarantee that calls 
for law and order mean protection of 
black lives as well as white ones. We must 
bring the full moral and political author- 
ity of the Federal Government to bear on 
the question of racial injustice and racial 
intolerance. For only with firm leader- 
ship at the highest levels will old prej- 
udices be exposed in all their sham and 
weakness, and public faith and confi- 
dence be revived in America’s ideals and 
institutions. 

The tragedies of our past cannot be 
undone; but they must not be allowed 
to recur. The present challenge is to 
leave no doubt that black lives are as 
precious as white lives, and that indis- 
criminate force, whether by demonstra- 
tors or officials, will engage the full and 
equal power of American justice. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUN- 
TIES ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
WHITE PAPER 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, recently I 
had the privilege of addressing the Na- 
tional Association of Counties Environ- 
mental Quality Steering Committee. I 
was impressed with the concern shown 
and the efforts made by this committee 
with regard to the improvement of our 
environment. 

For this reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the National Association of 
Counties 1970 Platform on Environ- 
mental Quality be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the platform 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES ENVIRON- 
MENTAL QUALITY WHITE PAPER 

Issue: How can counties, cities, states and 
the federal government take advantage of 
the current political concern to obtain sup- 


port for greater funding of action anti-pollu- 
tion programs? 
Background: In the 1960's, Congress passed 
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a steady flow of legislation in the fields of air 
and water pollution abatement, soil and for- 
est conservation, oceanography, highway 
beautification and protection of public lands, 
minerals, wildlife and fish. From 1961 
through 1968, more than 214 million acres 
were added to the national park system, 
compared with 30,000 acres in the previous 
decade. Among the significant bills intro- 
duced were the Water Resources Recovery Act 
of 1964, the Water Resources Planning Act of 
1965, the Highway Beautification Act of 
1965, the Clean Air Act of 1965, the Solid 
Wastes Act of 1965, the Clean Water Restora- 
tion Act of 1966 and the Air Quality Act of 
1967. These bills were enthusiastically de- 
liberated and passed, but suffered because 
of the failure of Congress to appropriate full 
authorizations, to insist upon standards and 
enforcement and because of the inability of 
states and localities to raise the matching 
share of federal pollution control grant pro- 
grams. Congress also passed PL 90-401 to 
provide additional revenue, up to an annual 
total of at least $200 million for the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund, which is in- 
tended to finance the acquisition of parks 
and recreation areas. 

The responsibility for environmental pro- 
tection within the federal government is 
scattered through six different departments 
and agencies which administer 90 separate 
programs, resulting in a lack of clearly de- 
fined goals and over-all planning. In addi- 
tion, the funding of new programs has been 
an early victim to the exigencies of the war 
in Vietnam, and later to the war against 
inflation. 

As ‘his first act of the new decade, Presi- 
dent Nixon signed PL 91-190, the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969, intro- 
duced by Senator Henry Jackson (D-Wash.), 
which stated that: “The Congress recognizes 
that each person has a responsibility to con- 
tribute to the preservation and enhance- 
ment of the environment.” The bill made en- 
vironmental protection a matter of national 
policy and created a three-man Council 
on Environmental Quality; with menibers 
appointed by the President. Executive order 
11472 created a cabinet-level Environmental 
Quality Council composed of six Cabinet of- 
ficers with the President serving as Chair- 
man. However, the House Appropriations 
Committee negated a proposal which would 
have made funds available for the Cabinet- 
level council, terming the council a “patch- 
work approach” to solving environmental 
problems. 

Legislative proposals and status: Perhaps 
the hottest environmental issue this session 
of Congress has been the public works ap~ 
propriations for construction of sewage 
treatment plants. Originally, the- Admin- 
istration proposed only $214 million for sew- 
age treatment, which was the same amount 
President Johnson had recommended during 
his Administration, The $214 million was in 
sharp contrast to the $1 billion authorized 
for Fiscal Year 1970 in the Clean Water Re- 
storation Act of 1966. The House-Senate 
Conference Committee compromised the dis- 
pute between the Administration (request- 
ing $214 million), the House (requesting 
$600 million) and the Senate (requesting 
$1 billion), by, appropriating $800 million 
for Fiscal. Year 1970. (Efforts are currently 
underway to secure $1.25 billion for Fiscal 
Year 1971.) 

One of the first major water bills before 
the 9ist Congress was S. 7 and H.R, 4148, 
known as the Water Quality Improvement 
Act of 1969. It is an omnibus clean water bill 
which intends to clear waterways and up- 
grade federal water quality standards. Its 
major provisions are: 

(1) To change the name of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration at 
the Department of the Interior to the Na- 
tional Water Quality Administration; 
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(2) To provide for the development and 
demonstration of new and improved methods 
for the prevention and control of lake pollu- 
tion; and 

(3) To control oil and sewage pollution 
from vessels and on- and off-shore instal- 
lations and mine water pollution. 

H.R. 4148 was reported out of a House- 
Senate Conference Committee on March 12, 
1970, and was signed as PL 91-224 by Nixon. 

A recent Administration proposal intro- 
duced by Senator Hugh Scott (R.-Penn.), 
S. 3470, would replace the current authority 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 


by: 

(1) Providing $10 billion in grants-in-aid 
over the next four fiscal years for the con- 
struction of modern municipal water treat- 
ment plants; 

(2) Having the federal government con- 
tribute $4 billion, and state and local govern- 
ments $6 billion of the total $10 billion; 

(3) Encouraging that research be conduct- 
ed to determine waste water reuse technology 
and efforts be made to restore the ecological 
balance to bodies of water; and 

(4) Replace current Fiscal Year 1971 au- 
thorization of $1.25 billion with a new con- 
tract authority amounting to $1 billion. To 
liquidate current obligations, only $40 mil- 
lion would be needed Fiscal Year 1971. 

Hearings on this’ legislation have been 
scheduled in both houses. 

To assist localities, particularly those which 
are unable to sell bonds for water treatment 
construction at reasonable rates, in raising 
the money for construction of waste treat- 
ment facilities, S. 3468 would establish the 
Environmental Financing Authority. Also 
submitted by Senator Scott, the EFA would: 

(1) Buy water treatment bonds which lo- 
calities were not able to sell; 

(2) Guarantee timely payments of prin- 
cipal and interest on bonds which it pur- 
chased; 

(3) Obtain funds to make these purchases 
by issuing its (EFA's) own taxable obliga- 
tions in the capital market in large enough 
blocks to provide favorable reception by pro- 
spective buyers; 

(4) Allow the Secretary of the Treasury to 
set a fair interest rate on the local obliga- 
tions which it purchased and make up the 
difference between the interest received on 
the tax-exempt local bonds purchased and 
the interest paid on the taxable bonds issued 
in the capital market; and 

(5) Provide an initial $100 million to get 
the EFA underway. Hearings are in progress 
in the Senate. 

Senator Edmund Muskie (D-Maine) intro- 
duced the Resources Recovery Act of 1969, 
S. 2005, last year in an effort to recognize and 
manage the least publicized form of pollu- 
tion—solid waste. This legislation, which has 
accumulated the comments of many inter- 
ested groups, includes four basic parts: 

(1) Grants for research and demonstration 
of methods to efficiently reuse and recycle 
solid waste; 

(2) Grants for construction of treatment 
facilities including an incentive for multi- 
county and multi-jurisdictional programs; 

(3) Recommended federal standards which 
would be in conjunction with federal air, 
water and environmental health standards; 

(4) The establishment of a National Ma- 
terials Policy Commission (an amendment by 
Senator Caleb Boggs (R-Del.)); and 

(5) Appropriations of $17.5 million for 
Fiscal Year 1971. (Nixon requested $14.3 mil- 
lion.) 

Hearings have been conducted by the Air 
and Water Pollution Subcommittee in the 
Senate over the last six months. The House 
proposes to take up its version of the bill 
next month. 

H.R. 15848 and S. 3466 are known as the 
Clean Air Act Amendments of 1970, and they 
will provide for new, stringent pollution con- 
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trols on automobiles and on stationary 
sources. Among their provisions are: 

(1) Authority for the federal government 
to set national air quality standards for spe- 
cific pollutants from factories, power plants, 
incinerators, etc.; 

(2) Requirements that states include emis- 
sion standards in their implementation 
plans, subject to federal approval; 

(3) Strengthening and expediting the fed- 
eral enforcement process; 

(4) Requiring federal testing of emission 
control devices on motor vehicles and regu- 
lation of fuels and fuel additives; and 

(5) Recommendation of $106 million for 
Fiscal Year 1971 for air pollution control 
(authorization is $200 million). 

Senate and House hearings are in progress. 

The $200 million minimum which is now 
deposited in the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund each fiscal year would be increased 
to $300 million under authority of S. 3505, 
introduced by Senator Henry Jackson (D— 
Wash.) and Congressman Wayne Aspinall 
(D-Col.). 

(1) The extra $100 million income to the 
fund would be derived from admission and 
user fees from certain designated federal rec- 
reation areas, income from the sale of sur- 
plus federal real property, taxes paid on spe- 
cial motor fuels and gasoline used in motor 
boats; and 

(2) Surplus federal property may be re- 
quested for use by state and local govern- 
ments for purposes of parks and recreational 
areas. 

Future prospects: S, 3466, the Clean Air 
Act Amendments of 1970, will be tied up in 
Committee for the remainder of the 91st 
Congress so as to allow any citizen or group 
to present testimony. 

H.R. 4148 and S. 7, the Water Quality Im- 
provement Act of 1969, was signed by the 
President on April 3, 1970 (P.L. 91-224). 

5.2005, the Resources Recovery Act of 1969, 
has a very bright future and will be reported 
out of both Houses this session. Requested 
funds of $17.5 million for Fiscal Year 1971 
will probably be reduced to $15 million when 
considered by the Appropriations Committee. 

S. 3468, the Environmental Financing Au- 
thority, will receive hearings this session but 
will stay in Committee due to its complex 
nature. 

The brunt of the new effective environ- 
mental programs will be felt in the 92nd 
Congress—1971—1972. 

Committee recommendations: (1) The En- 
vironmental Financing Authority should be 
extended to assist financing of all pollution 
control facilities, not just waste treatment; 

(2) Bonds to finance pollution control fa- 
cilities must be sold at a lower-than-market 
interest rate, whether the purchaser is prl- 
vate or public (EFA). Three percent is sug- 
gested as an appropriate rate; 

(3) Multi-jurisdictional planning and/or 
implementation of any federal pollution 
abatement programs should be rewarded by 
a higher input of federal funds (75%). 

(4) A cabinet-level agency should be es- 
tablished to coordinate and conduct all fed- 
eral pollution prevention and abatement pro- 
grams; 

(5) States and localities which have spent 
funds for sewage treatment plants under the 
auspices of federal reimbursement should be 
fully repaid; 

(6) The Administration proposal of provid- 

ng $4 billion over the next four years for 
waste treatment facilities is not adequate, 
a it would only provide $1 billion of federal 
‘unds per year. Support should be given to 
inl appropriations for the Clean Water Rés- 
ration Act of 1966, which will provide au- 
horizations of $1.25 billion in FY 1971; 
(7) A packaging tax should be imposed 
n all difficult-to-dispose-of items such as 
tomobiles, tires, plastics, glass, synthetics, 
ad appliances. This assessment should be 
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returned to the locality in which the mate- 
rial is disposed of to help defray the cost of 
such disposal; 

(8) Grants for construction of facilities 
for the treatment of solid waste should in- 
clude monies for the acquisition of land 
for sanitary land-fill purposes. (Many locali- 
ties must seek immediate short-term solu- 
tions to solid waste disposal problems.) ; 

(9) Localities should encourage the early 
involvement of private enterprise in the re- 
search and development phase of solid waste 
management as outlined in the Resources 
Recovery Act of 1969; 

(10) Legislation should be passed to en- 
courage federal funding and enforcement of 
all federal waterways (oceans, rivers, lakes); 

(11) The Clean Air Act Amendments of 
1970 should include total ambient water 
pollution standards; 

(12) Land and Water Conservation Fund 
should remain at a level of at least $200 mil- 
lion in contributions: each fiscal year. Ex- 
cess revenue may be collected by charging a 
user fee; 

(18) Congress should consider the envi- 
ronmental effect (noise, health, safety, pol- 
lution, transportation) before military air- 
ports are released for civil airport use; 

(14) Federal assistance should be given to 
schools, colleges, technical and vocational 
institutions for the purpose of developing 
curriculum, furnishing laboratories, training 
staff and teaching students in the environ- 
mental fields. Shorter term public awareness 
programs in anti-pollution techniques con- 
ducted by local information and social ser- 
vice agencies should also receive federal as- 
sistance; 

(15) Minority views of Warren G. Rey- 
nolds: 

“Warren G. Reynolds respectfully disagrees 
with the Committee’s opposition to tax in- 
centives to industry to correct pollution 
problems. He believes that tax incentives 
can encourage earlier, more equitable solu- 
tions to environmental problems. Pollution 
control equipment is incredibly expensive, 
and its exhorbitant cost can result in the 
closing down of facilities which otherwise 
serve society well. Tax incentives can cor- 
rect the problem and keep needed plants 


n. 
“Further, pollution elimination will bene- 


fit the whole of society ... why shouldn't 
all of society appropriately share in the cost 
of eliminating pollution through tax incen- 
tives? If technology exists to eliminate pol- 
lution, the only remaining roadblock is the 
funding of these installations. Let us ‘re- 
move this roadblock by permitting com- 
panies to credit the cost of pollution con- 
trol installations and operations against 
their federal taxes, and move ahead to a 
better environment now.” 


POPULATION, STABILIZATION 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on May 
4 of this year, the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. 'Typrncs) delivered 
a speech to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. in Washington, D.C., in which he 
gave an excellent anaiysis of the popula- 
tion problems facing this country. His 
remarks indicate a profound awareness 
of the political, scientific; medical, and 
moral issues involved, and showed a deep 
commitment to starting a national pro- 
ees designed to stabilize our popula- 

on. 

As sponsor of the family planning bill, 
S.. 2108, which would authorize family 
planning services for those now denied 
them and appropriate desperately needed 
funds for increased contraceptive re- 
search, Senator Typrves pointed out that 
the problems in our cities and with our 
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environment cannot be solved unless our 
population is stabilized at a zero growth 
rate. As he put it: 

A growing population makes the solution 
of nearly all our problems more difficult and 
more expensive. 


The Senator emphasized that popula- 
tion experts generally agree on three 
points; namely, “the inevitability of zero 
population growth, the prudence of ini- 
tiating a stabilization policy now, and 
the philosophical and political advan- 
tages of pursuing voluntary rather than 
compulsory methods of population con- 
trol in the foreseeable future.” To meet 
these three points, Senator Typincs ex- 
pounded a Government program which 
includes passage of his family planning 
bill, extensive educational campaigns on 
the dimensions of the population prob- 
lem, and intensive research into non- 
compulsory methods of reducing the 
birth rate. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STABILIZING U.S. POPULATION GROWTH: 
A POLITICAL STRATEGY 
(Address by Sen. Josera D. Typrnes, May 4, 
1970) 

Mathew Arnold once wrote that nothing is 
more difficult than bringing thought to bear 
on politics. This has certainly been the case 
with respect to the issue of population 
growth in this country. i 

After nearly a decade of actively discussing 
the population problem, we still lack an ac- 
cepted political strategy for dealing with 
that problem; no practical plan exists for 
translating concern into remedial action, 

Instead, we have fallen into what appears 
to be an endless academic debate. One which, 
unfortunately, is becoming more polarized 
and polemical. 

One side in this debate warns Americans 
that, unless U.S. population growth is halted 
immediately with whatever means necessary, 
the survival of the nation is in grave jeop- 
ardy,. The other side retorts with reassurances 
that population growth presents no real 
problem for the U.S. in the forseeable fu- 
ture; that improved family planning pro- 
grams are all that is required. 

Now virtually none of the parties to this 
debate would actually subscribe to these 
simplified, extreme versions of their positions. 
Yet, it is these simplified versions fashioned 
for propaganda purposes that currently are 
shaping public debate over the population 
issue across the country and, increasingly, 
in the Congress. 

Itis imperative that we break out of this 
polemical trap, and break out soon. Other- 
wise, the public is either going to lose all 
interest in population growth as a national 
concern, or people will be so frightened by 
some of the alarmist proposals for population 
control currently being offered largely for 
dramatic effect—such as compulsory vasec- 
tomies after two children or sterilants in the 
drinking water—that population will become 
a politically impossible issue. 

In short, unless we can change the char- 
acter of this debate, the opportunity to in- 
telligently deal with the issue of population 
growth will be lost in this country no matter 
which side wins. 

None of this is meant to imply that real 
differences do not exist among experts over 
the nature of the population problem, its 
consequences, and the means and urgency of 
a solution. An enormous amount of biomedi- 
cal and behavioral research remains to be 
done in the field of population. 

Yet, as a layman who hardly qualifies as a 
population expert, it nevertheless seems to 
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me that a broad enough consensus exists 
about certain aspects of U.S. population 
growth that it is now possible to move be- 
yond this counterproductive academic debate 
and begin defining a political strategy for 
dealing with the population problem. 

In the remainder of my remarks this 
morning, I shall attempt to describe this 
consensus and the political strategy which I 
believe follows from it. 

A logical starting point is a fact we can all 
accept; the fact that eventually we will have 
to stabilize population growth. Zero popula- 
tion growth is simply mathematically inevi- 
table in a finite world. 

Likewise, zero population growth is inevi- 
table in a finite nation. As the National 
Academy of Sciences 1965 study, The Growth 
of U.S, Population, put it, “. . . if present 
fertility and mortality trends persist, (U.S.) 
population will surpass the present world 
population in a century and a half. And in 
about 650 years, there would be one person 
per square foot throughout the United 
States. In the very long run, continued growth 
of the United States population would first 
became intolerable. and then physically 
impossible.” 

Therefore, differences aside concerning the 
nation’s carrying capacity and the time it 
will take to reach that capacity, there is no 
real debate over the necessity to eventually 
stabilize U.S. population growth. The issue 
is rather when and how. 

As for the question of when to actively 
establish a national policy to stabilize U.S. 
population growth, those who counsel delay 
do so on the grounds that overpopulation 
will not be a serious problem in this coun- 
try for some time to come. Be devoting scarce 
public resources and attention to a matter 
which is not really urgent, this argument 
goes, we run the risk of using the popula- 
tion problem as an excuse for avoiding more 
pressing problems and spending limited tax 
dollars where they will not yield the greatest 
marginal return. 

I sympathize with the concern that popu- 
lation not be exploited as a surrogate for 
other national problems that are either more 
complex or costlier to solve. 

Stopping population growth in the United 
States today would not eliminate any of our 
serious problems, 

Our central cities would still be deteriorat- 
ing, slum-ridden jungles breeding crime and 
despair. 

Our environmental crisis would remain 
critical. For it is high levels of consumption 
combined with a sophisticated and powerful 
technology that accounts for the major facets 
of environmental pollution in the U.S. today. 
And as recent Census Bureau statistics re- 
veal, if we could maintain our present popu- 
lation level of 203 million over the next 15 
years, consumption in the U.S. supported by 
current technology still would increase 90% 
by 1985 owing to the rapid growth of per- 
sonal income in the country. 

However, having conceded the danger of 
advocating zero population growth as an 
answer to all our problems, it is equally true 
that a growing population makes the solu- 
tion of nearly all our problems more difficult 
and more expensive. 

While total U.S. consumption could be ex- 
pected to increase 90% by 1985 without pop- 
ulation growth, with the continuation of the 
present U.S, birth rate, consumption will in- 
crease by 120% in the next 15 years. Clearly, 
cleaning up our alr and water will be far 
more costly with 250 million Americans than 
with 203 million. 

Similarly, rebuilding our cities over the 
next 30 years will be rendered considerably 
more difficult and expensive by the appear- 
ance of between 78 and 120 million addi- 
tional Americans in our urban areas by the 
year 2000, 

And more importantly, for our purposes, 
there is strong reason to believe that it may 
be less expensive on & per capita basis to 
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slow down population growth than to 
shoulder the costs of a larger population. In 
other words, a national policy to stabilize 
population growth could well be a sound in- 
vestment of U.S. tax dollars at the margin. 

The case for delay is further weakened 
when placed in a global context. There is no 
denying that the U.S. could survive an ad- 
ditional 100 million Americans in the next 
30 years, though there would be heavy costs 
involved; the doomsday arguments some- 
times used to support zero population growth 
for the U.S. are both irresponsible and coun- 
terproductive. 

But the planet as a whole, particularly 
the underdeveloped world, is being danger- 
ously threatened by unchecked population 
growth. Most of Asia and Latin America can- 
not survive a population doubling time of 25 
years or less without experiencing famines, 
Massive unemployment, and unceasing 
cycles of revolution and repression. 

If we intend to convince the developing 
nations as co-habitants of our Spaceship 
Earth that their progress and survival as 
viable states demands a dramatic drop in 
the birth rate, it will have to be by example. 
Proposals for coercing these nations into 
such a course of action ignore the lessons 
of past U.S. attempts to elicit specific na- 
tional behavior by threatening to withhold 
economic and other forms of assistance. No 
nation will move to cut its birth rate until 
it is convinced that such a policy promotes 
its own interests. 

If the U.S. is to supply any leadership in 
this area, we must begin by practicing what 
we preach, 

Finally, perhaps the most compelling rea- 
son for initiating a national population pol- 
icy now is the fact that even if our net re- 
production rate were reduced to unity to- 
morrow, it would probably take 65 to 70 years 
for total U.S. population to fully stabilize. 
One cannot suddenly decide that the time 
for zero population growth has arrived and 
expect the population to stabilize overnight. 
Anyone who believes that halting population 
growth by the year 2035 represents a sensible 
goal for the U.S. is condemned by the demog- 
rapher’s calculus to begin today. 

In summary, providing care is taken to 
avoid claiming zero population as a national 
panacea, there are few costs associated with 
initiating a national population stabilization 
policy now. At the same time, there are a 
number of possible benefits from proceeding 
immediately. 

Therefore, without being forced to debate 
questions of the precise consequences of un- 
checked population growth in the U.S. and 
the relative urgency of halting that growth, 
I think we can all at least agree that begin- 
ning a policy to stabilize U.S. population 
growth at this time represents a prudent 
course with a minimum of risks. 

This brings us to the third dimension of 
the population problem: the question of how 
to stabilize U.S. population growth. 

In many respects, this is more an issue of 
political philosophy than of biology. For 
much of the debate regarding the best means 
to slow population growth has centered on 
the question of whether population pro- 
grams should be voluntary or compulsory. 

When faced with such decisions, I rely on 
the libertarian principle that the community 
should only deprive the individual of free- 
doms when the exercise of those freedoms 
constitutes a clear danger to the survival or 
well-being of the community; and only after 
all reasonable alternatives short of compul- 
sion have been tried and found wanting. 

The United States has had no previous 
experience with attempts to slow the birth 
rate. We have no way of knowing ~7hether 
voluntary incentives and public education 
wiil be suficient to stem the population 
growth that is beginning to threaten us. 
Until we exhaust the possibilities of devel- 
oping effective voluntary means, recourse 
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to compulsion is inconsistent with our tra- 
ditional commitment to maximize individual 
freedom. 

Furthermore, even if a compulsory pro- 
gram of population control were deemed 
necessary at this time, such a program would 
not be politically feasible. Strong resistance 
still exists in Congress to programs promot- 
ing voluntary family planning, much less 
compulsory population control. 

Thus, for both philosophic and political 
reasons, proceeding along voluntary lines 
to achieve population stability is the only 
practical course in the coming decade. 

These, then, are the three facts or assump- 
tions about America’s population problem 
which I believe most population experts 
could accept whatever their other differ- 
ences: the inevitability of zero population 
growth, the prudence of initiating a sta- 
bilization policy now, and the philosophical 
and political advantages of pursuing vol- 
untary rather than compulsory methods of 
population control in the forseeable future. 

If a crude consensus of the demographers, 
ecologists and citizen organizations inter- 
ested in the population issue can be built 
around these assumptions, then I believe 
we can move beyond debate to meaningful 
action. 

The political strategy for stabilizing U.S. 
population growth suggested by these as- 
sumptions is a multi-stage process, 

As you well know, most issues—regardless 
of their import and urgency—require a po- 
litical gestation period before the public and 
the Congress are prepared to deal with them. 
Therefore, it makes sense to start a legisla- 
tive program in any area with those pro- 
posals and ideas that have been in the pub- 
lic eye sufficiently long to secure a degree of 
acceptance. 

In the context of a campaign to stabilize 
U.S. population growth, this means begin- 
ning with the establishment of a national 


family planning policy; that is, a policy to 


eliminate all 
country. 

Thanks to the pioneering efforts of people 
like Margaret Sanger and organizations such 
as Planned Parenthood, voluntary family 
planning is practiced or tolerated by a vast 
majority of Americans today. It has sur- 
vived the political gestation period; and for 
the first time in American history, open de- 
bate over the question of public family plan- 
ning programs is not considered political 
taboo by most members of Congress. 

In addition to being the most politically 
advanced population measure, an effective 
family planning policy also promises a sig- 
nificant reduction in our birth rate. Accord- 
ing to a recently published study by Pro- 
fessor Charles F. Westoff of Princeton, more 
than 20% of the births of this country are 
the result of unwanted fertility. 

Giving low-income women the same ac- 
cess to family planning information and 
services that middle class women enjoy, and 
providing all families with safer and more 
foolproof contraceptives—for non-poor fam- 
ilies have more unwanted children in the 
aggregate than poor families—offers a rela- 
tively inexpensive and politically acceptable 
first step towards stabilizing our population 
growth. 

Last May, I introduced a bill in the Con- 
gress with 28 cosponsors in the Senate and 
more than 60 in the House which would pro- 
vide the legislative foundation for a compre- 
hensive national family planning policy. This 
bill, S. 2108—which has the formal endorse- 
ment of the AMA—would deliver family 
planning services to those now denied them 
and authorize desperately needed funds for 
increased contraceptive research. I am still 
hopeful we can move 8S. 2108 through the 
Congress before this Session ends. 

The second important stage in an effec- 
tive political strategy to stabilize U.S. popu- 
lation growth must be the reform of our 
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abortion laws. If contraception falls, families 
must have the opportunity within a reason- 
able period of time to terminate unwanted 
pregnancies. It should not be within the 
purview of the State to either compel or 
constrain a woman from having an abortion, 
Such decisions are best left to individual 
conscience. 

Finally, since contraception and abortion 
are only methods for preventing unwanted 
births, it is necessary to go beyond family 
planning to insure that the number of 
wanted births is consistent with stable pop- 
ulation. In other words, the crucial third 
stage in our political strategy must be the 
creation of a national population policy; 
that is, a policy to develop non-compulsory 
means to reduce the average American fam- 
ily to a size consistent with a stable popu- 
lation. 

Creating such a policy constitutes a much 
more difficult task than setting up a na- 
tional family planning policy. 

To begin with, science has not yet dis- 
covered the determinants of family size. We 
know very little about why one family wants 
two children while another wants six. 

As a result, we simply do not know what 
kinds of voluntary incentives, rewards and 
education programs would reduce the birth 
rate to a stable growth level. The proposals 
such as income tax deductions currently 
being offered to voluntarily lower the birth 
rate are only guesses in the dark lacking a 
hard, factual basis—a point too frequently 
overlooked. 

Furthermore, even if we knew how to 
reduce the birth rate, the public has not 
been adequately prepared for the creation 
of a national population policy. Population 
stabilization as a public policy still frightens 
most people. In many respects it is a pre- 
mature issue whose political gestation period 
is not yet completed. 

Therefore, in my opinion, implementing 
this final stage in a political strategy to 
stabilize our population growth will require 
the following steps: 

First, it is important that Congress and 
other national institutions and organizations 
go on record in support of stabilizing popu- 
lation growth. This would have the effect of 
making voluntary population control a legiti- 
mate issue. 

I intend to introduce a resolution shortly 
putting the Congress officially on record in 
support of population stabilization. 

Second, the federal government must un- 
dertake a national campaign to educate the 
American public on the dimensions and con- 
Sequences of the U.S. and global population 
problem, 

The scare tactics that have been employed 
in the past to draw public attention to the 
population issue must be dropped. As I 
stated earlier, doomsday scenarios merely 
frighten people and seldom create the 
proper climate for constructive action. In- 
stead, the public should be informed about 
the advantages of small families, the link 
between poverty and fertility, the cost in 
convenience and public resources such as 
increased taxes, crime rates and pollution 
bills of unchecked population growth, and 
the obstacle to development and political 
stability posed by high birth rates in the 
developing countries. 

I intend to introduce legislation shortly 
to provide funds for such an education effort. 

Third, we desperately need research and 
new data with which to develop non-com- 
pulsory methods for reducing the birth rate. 
Without reliable information on the deter- 
minants of family size and parental motiva- 
tion, efforts to stabilize U.S. population 
growth by voluntary means will surely fail. 

Therefore, I shall introduce a resolution in 
the Senate this month calling on the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to begin con- 
tracting immediately for the necessary so- 
cial science research. 
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Gentlemen, the time to move from debate 
to action has arrived. Fate has placed us at 
that point in history where a responsible, 
rational, moral solution to the population 
problem must be found. 

All of us—you and I—together have the 
ability to find and apply that solution, 

The only necessary ingredient is the will 
to do it. 


DEATHS AT JACKSON STATE 
COLLEGE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion was deeply shocked and saddened 
by the recent deaths at Jackson State 
College in Jackson, Miss. It is imperative 
that there be swift investigation and 
justice for these unnecessary and tragic 
deaths. I have so urged the Attorney 
General and have asked him to use the 
full influence of his office to see that 
nothing like this happens again there or 
elsewhere. 

There is every evidence that recent 
deaths in Augusta, Ga., where some peo- 
ple were shot in the back, were also the 
result of grossly excessive force used by 
enforcement officials. 

Violence and rioting have no place in 
our society. Those who engage in such 
activities must be promptly stopped and 
punished. But, as the Kerner Commis- 
sion clearly stated, there are effective 
and humane methods which should be 
followed in that regard by any profes- 
sional enforcement officer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, as well as my telegrams to the 
mother and wife of the slain Jackson 
State College students, Dr. John A. Peo- 
ples, president of Jackson State College, 
and Mr. Aaron Henry, president of the 
Mississippi NAACP, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., May 21, 1970. 

Hon. JOHN MITCHELL, 

Attorney General of the United States, Jus- 
tice Department of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: As were so 
many other Americans, I was deeply shocked 
and saddened by the recent deaths at Jack- 
son State College in Jackson, Mississippi. I 
can see no justification whatsoever for the 
appalling massive firing by enforcement offi- 
cials into the girls’ dormitory there. 

I join with others in urging swift investi- 
gation and justice for those unnecessary and 
tragic deaths, and I hope that the full power 
and influence of your office will be used to 
see that nothing like this happens again 
there or elsewhere. 

There is every evidence that recent deaths 
in Augusta, Georgia, where some people were 
shot in the back, were also the result of 
grossly excessive force used by enforcement 
officials. 

Violence and rioting have no place in our 
society. Those who engage in such activities 


must be promptly stopped and punished. 
But, as the Kerner Commission clearly 
stated, there are effective and humane meth- 
ods which should be followed in that re- 
gard by any professional enforcement officer, 
and I hope you will do all you can to see that 
they are promulgated. 

Sincerely yours, 

FRED R. Harris, 
U.S. Senate. 
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May 21, 1970. 

Mrs. PHILLIP L. GIBBS, 

Ripley, Miss.: 

I regret very much the loss of your hus- 
band, Phillip, during the recent tragedy at 
Jackson State College. I extend to you my 
deepest sympathy and join with others in 
Congress and across the Nation in requesting 
swift justice for this unnecessary and tragic 
act which resulted in the loss of your hus- 
band. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. HARRIS, 
U.S. Senate. 
May 21, 1970. 

Dr. JOHN A. PEOPLES, 

President, Jackson State College, 

Jackson, Miss. 

Dear Dr. Peopies: I am shocked and deeply 
saddened by the tragedy which occurred at 
Jackson State last week. There is absolutely 
no justification for the manner in which law 
enforcement personnel directed gunfire at 
the dormitory of the school. I join with 
others across the Nation in extending my 
deepest sympathy to the families of the slain 
students, and in requesting swift justice for 
this unnecessary and tragic act. I sincerely 
hope that we can hasten the day when this 
type of senseless violence will no longer exist 
in American society. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED R. HARRIS, 
U.S. Senate. 
May 21, 1970. 

Mr. AARON HENRY, 

National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, 2072 West Lynch Street, 
Jackson, Miss. 39203: 

Regret very much that I could not attend 
the public hearing on the tragedy which oc- 
curred at Jackson State College last week. 
There was absolutely no justification for the 
discharge of firearms by law enforcement 
personnel into the women's dormitory of the 
school. I am appalled and deeply saddened by 
the death of the two students, and join with 
others in requesting swift justice for this un- 
necessary and tragic act. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED R. HARRIS, 
U.S, Senate. 


May 21, 1970. 
Mrs. EMMA GREEN, 
1164“C” Dalton Circle, 
Jackson, Miss. 39203: 

I deeply regret the sad loss of your son, 
James, during the recent tragedy at Jackson 
State College. I extend to you my deepest 
sympathy and join with others in Congress 
and across the nation in seeking swift justice 
for this unnecessary and tragic death. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED R. HARRIS, 
U.S. Senate. 


PRAISE FOR THE EMERGENCY 
SCHOOL AID ACT 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President: 

Successfully desegregating the nation’s 
schools requires more than the enforcement 
of laws, It also requires an investment of 
money. 


With those words, the President of the 
United States last week made clear the 
unequivocal commitment of this admin- 
istration to the promotion of quality 
education for all our children, 

For too long, the quality of public 
education in America has been critically 
uneven. “Catch up” funds are required, 
particularly in those areas of the country 
where segregated education—either de 
facto or de jure—has held back the com- 
mitment of funds and human resources 
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so essential to effective and creating 
learning. 

The President has clearly recognized 
these needs. In the Emergency School 
Act of 1970, three categories of special 
concern have been defined: Districts 
now eliminating de jure segregation in 
accordance with Federal directives or in 
cooperation with Federal guidelines; dis- 
tricts undertaking voluntary efforts to 
reduce or prevent de facto isolation; and 
districts where de facto isolation is a 
result of factors which cannot imme- 
diately be overcome, to enable them 
to promote interracial educational pro- 
grams. 

The proposed initial input of $150 mil- 
lion in emergency startup money will 
help some of the most disadvantaged 
districts to provide better educational 
opportunities in time for the opening of 
school in September. The total appro- 
priation of $1.5 billion in new funds over 
the next 2 years means help for many 
districts when and where they need it 
most. 

I commend the President for this 
clear commitment to a worthy goal and 
urge swift adoption of his legislative 
proposals, 


THE CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
condition of the national economy be- 
comes of more concern every day. Many 
economic authorities say recession is 
near. Others believe it has already 
started. Many agree with the May 2 
AFL-CIO News editorial that, whether 
you call the current economic distress a 
“recession, slump, or slowdown, danger 
signals are flashing almost everywhere” 
that it will worsen. The editorial, en- 
titled “Economic Storm Warnings,” 
makes a strong case for immediate 
change of present economic policies. So 
that all Senators can consider the many 
points it makes, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the May 2, 
1970, issue of AFL-CIO News be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Economic STORM WARNINGS 

The danger signals are flashing almost 
everywhere that the nation’s current eco- 
nomic recession, slump, slowdown, or what- 
ever term you like, may grow worse. 

The most dramatic sign is the plunging 
stock market. The Dow-Jones index, a re- 
spected market indicator, has dropped to a 
six-year low. But there is more solid evi- 
dence of the dangers of a deepening and 
broadening recession. 

Earnings reports of top-drawer U.S. corpo- 
rations and businesses still reflect solid prof- 
its, but at a lower rate and level than the 
record-shattering pace of the past few years. 
Prices as measured by the Consumers Price 
Index are still running over 6 percent higher 
than a year ago. And unemployment is a full 
percentage point up on the rate over a year 
ago—from 3.4 to 44 of the labor force, and 
it’s rising. 

The AFL-CIO had specifically warned more 
than six months ago that what is presently 
coming to pass was built into the Adminis- 
tration’s blunderbuss economic policies and 
its highly publicized campaign against infia- 
tion. 

In its report to the October 1969 AFL-CIO 
convention the Executive Council said: 
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“The blunderbuss, general form of restric- 
tive economic policies, tight money and sky- 
high interest rates can finally affect the big 
corporations by pulling down the whole 
house—by so depressing the incomes and de- 
mand of workers, farmers and smaller busi- 
nesses that the sales and profits of the big 
blue chip corporations are finally affected. 

“These policies of general restraint are 
dangerously wrong in the setting of 1969. 
They are ineffective in combatting profit in- 
flation and the capital investment boom of 
the larger companies. But they hit home- 
building, consumers, smaller businesses and 
workers’ jobs. And they can become effective 
in curbing the activities of the big corpora- 
tions only by depressing the entire national 
economy.” 

As of May 1970 these policies have suc- 
ceeded in depressing the entire national 
economy. No matter which indicators are 
used or measurements applied, everything 
is pointing or moving down—with the pos- 
sible exception of the profits reaped by banks 
and other money lenders from 100-year-high 
interest rates. 

The stock market plunge that has domi- 
nated the mass media over the past few 
days—much more so than the jump in the 
unemployment rate and the 3.7 million job- 
less workers could:produce a new look at cur- 
rent policies. 

The capital goods expansion plans of major 
corporations—plans for new plants and 
equipment—could be cut back, easing some 
of the demand for credit and helping bring 
down interest rates. This would bring a meas- 
ure of relief to the housing industry which 
has been in a deep and severe recession for 
many months. 

But if the capital goods cutback is coupled 
with a reduction of inventories and no 
change in Administration policies, then un- 
employment will rise and, as the AFL-CIO 
said a half-year ago, “the whole house” will 
be pulled down. 

The focus on recession could finally bring 
home to the Administration the need for 
selective restraints in some areas and stimu- 
lants to economic growth in others. 

For nearly 10 years the nation has been 
relatively free of the fear engendered by an 
economic recession. A change in current na- 
tional economic policies can help restore a 
recession-free era. 


LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION 
FUND 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, President 
Nixon has asked the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to consider amend- 
ments to the budget for fiscal year 1971 
which would give the Department of the 
Interior additional moneys for several 
different bureaus and offices. Of the ad- 
ditional $194,100,000 requested by the 
President, $188,900,000 is slated for the 
land and water conservation fund. 

I highly commend Mr. Nixon for his 
recognition that the fund must have 
more money if efforts to improve the 
quality of the environment are to bear 
fruit. If the amendment is adopted $357,- 
400,000—or more than double the request 
now pending—would be available to Fed- 
eral, State, and local authorities for ac- 
quisition of park and recreation land 
and for the establishment of recreation 
projects. I earnestly hope the Appropria- 
tions Committee will act with dispatch in 
considering the request for supplemental 
moneys and that the full amount asked 
for by the President will be appropriated. 

Utah has reaped many benefits from 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
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Act. In the approximately 5 years in 
which the Fund has been in existence, 
my State has received $4,700,000. This 
money financed 63 different activities— 
two statewide planning projects, 21 land 
acquisition projects, and 40 land develop- 
ment projects—which have helped Utah 
enormously in developing its natural re- 
sources for the enjoyment and better- 
ment of its people. Nonetheless, there 
were many other park and recreation 
projects which the State had to abandon 
because no funds were available. 

This gap between the demand for, and 
supply of, Federal money continues to 
widen because the Act has always been 
badly underfunded. A minimum of ap- 
propriations has been made available, 
despite widespread recognition that more 
recreation projects are vital. As Presi- 
dent Nixon said in his State of the Union 
message: 

As our cities and suburbs relentlessly ex- 
pand, those priceless open spaces needed for 
recreation areas accessible to their people 
are swallowed up—often forever. Unless we 
preserve these spaces while they are still 
available, we will have none to preserve. 


To give some idea of the funding de- 
ficiency for Utah, the State for the years 
1967 through 1970 needed an average of 
$1,877,831 to undertake a variety of park 
projects. The average funding for those 
years, on the other hand, was only $800,- 
725—less than half of what was needed. 
Each year, then, Utah has needed almost 
a million dollars more than it has re- 
ceived. 

The gap between demand and supply 
which has plagued Utah in recent years 
is, I am sure, typical of many other 
States. Thus the Senate should not only 
support the President’s request for sup- 
plemental appropriations for fiscal 1971, 
but should also press for speedy action 
on S. 3505. The bill would amend the 
Water and Conservation Fund Act by 
providing a minimum annual appropria- 
tion authorization of $300 million. Since 
the present authorization is for only $200 
million, the bill would provide a full 50- 
percent greater funding authorization. 
This additional money would encourage 
States to pay more attention to the needs 
of their urban dwellers, who all too often 
are neglected when park and recreation 
areas are planned. 

Hearings were held this month on the 
bill in the Senate, and a companion bill 
to S. 3505 has already been reported by 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. The fact that all mem- 
bers of the Senate Interior Committee 
have asked to cosponsor S., 3505 reflects, 
I believe, their awareness that we must 
act with dispatch if we are to insure 
that all Americans have access to rec- 
reation lands of quality and beauty. 


THE NEW YORK STATE BAR ASSO- 


CIATION COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW: “NO SOUND 
LEGAL OBJECTIONS” TO RATIFI- 


CATION OF THE GENOCIDE CON- 

VENTION 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to a com- 


prehensive and informative report on 
the Genocide Convention prepared by 
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the Committee on International Law of 
the New York State Bar Association. 

This fine bar association was one of 
the first legal organizations in our coun- 
try to support Senate ratification of the 
convention, as they endorsed the treaty 
in January of 1950. 

This report, which was issued in Feb- 
ruary 1970, thoroughly covers the legal 
aspects of the Genocide Convention. In 
addition, it analyzes from a legal view- 
point the objections to ratification, and 
finds them without merit. I would like to 
particularly emphasize the section of 
this report dealing with the claim that 
the definition of genocide is too “vague” 
to be effective. In this respect, the com- 
mittee definitively states: 


We should be careful to distinguish be- 
tween, on the one hand, factual allegations 
which raise serious question whether geno- 
cide as legally defined has been committed 
and, on the other hand, the frequent loose 
employment of the term “genocide” for rhe- 
torical purposes without regard to facts 
which come within the specific definition of 
the term. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the report be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New York STATE BAR ASSOCIATION COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERNATIONAL LAW REPORT ON THE 
GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Twenty years have passed since the Sen- 
ate of the United States declined to give 
its advice and consent to ratification of the 
Genocide Convention? The Convention has 
not been reconsidered by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations since its formal vote to 
table the matter in 1950. 

Many local and state bar associations ana- 
lyzed the Convention at the time of its 
first presentation and reported favorably 
with respect to the legal issues raised by 
ratification. The American Bar Association, 
through a resolution of its House of Dele- 
gates, recommended that the proposed Con- 
vention not be approved since it “raises im- 
portant fundamental questions but does not 
resolve them in a manner consistent with our 
form of Government,” * although within the 
American Bar Association its Section of In- 
ternational and Comparative Law recom- 
mended ratification with certain understand- 
ings or reservations Recently the President’s 
Commission for the Observance of Human 
Rights Year 1968 recommended ratification 
of the Convention following study of the 
legal questions involved by a Special Com- 
mittee of Lawyers.® 

Most currently we are advised that the 
American Bar Association is in process of re- 
considering its former position on the Con- 
vention’ and in view of the position taken 
by the Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations that “the Committee's 
disposition may be influenced if the Ameri- 
can Bar Association were to recommend 
ratification,” * the matter appears most ap- 
propriate for review by this Committee. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE CONVENTION 

The basic purpose of the Convention is 
prevention of the destruction of a human 
group as such. The convention defines gen- 
ocide to mean certain acts committed with 
the intent to destroy, in whole or in part, 
& national, ethnic, racial, or religious group, 
as such. The acts include killing, causing 
serious bodily or mental harm, inflicting 
conditions of life calculated to bring about 
physical destruction, imposing birth preven- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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tion. measures, and forcible transfer of chil- 
dren. The parties undertake to punish guilty 
persons and to enact the necessary imple- 
menting legislation. There is a provision for 
trial by a court of the state where the act 
was committed or by such international penal 
tribunal as may have jurisdiction. 

Article I reads as follows: 

“The contracting parties confirm that 
genocide, whether committed in time of 
peace or in time of war, is a crime under 
international law which they undertake to 
prevent and punish.” 

Apparently the word “confirm” was used 
since in 1946 the General Assembly of the 
U.N. adopted a resolution affirming that 
genocide is a crime under international law, 
which the civilized world condemns. The 
basic concept changed the preexisting prin- 
ciple generally recognized that the matter 
in which a state treats its own citizens is 
not a matter with which international law 
was concerned. 

Article II of the Convention provides as 
follows: 

“In the present conyention, genocide 
means any of the following acts committed 
with intent to destroy, in whole or in part, 
a national, ethnical, racial or religious group, 
as such: 

“(a) Killing members of the group; 

“(b) Causing serious bodily or mental 
harm to members of the group; 

“(c) Deliberately inflicting on the group 
conditions of life calculated to bring about 
its physical destruction in whole or in part; 

“(d) Imposing measures intended to pre- 
vent births within the group; 

“(e) Forcibly transferring children of the 
group to another group.” 

In 1949 the then Acting Secretary of State 
who transmitted the Convention to the Pres- 
ident of the United States observed that this 
article requires that there should be a spe- 
cific intent to destroy a racial, religious, na- 
tional or ethnical group as such, in whole or 
in part.s 

The report further pointed out that “the 
destruction of a group may be caused not 
only by killing. Bodily mutilation or disinte- 
gration of the mind caused by the imposi- 
tion of stupefying drugs may destroy a 
group. So may sterilization of a group, as 
may the dispersal of its children.” 

Cultural groups and political groups are 
not included in the definition. 

Article III of the Convention reads: 

“The following acts shall be punishable: 

“(a) Genocide; 

“(b) Conspiracy to commit genocide; 

“(c) Direct and public incitement to com- 
mit genocide; 

“(d) Attempt to commit genocide; 

“(e) Complicity in genocide.” 

Pursuant to Article IV, the parties agree 
to punish guilty persons irrespective of their 
status. 

By Article V the parties undertake to enact 
“in accordance with their respective con- 
stitutions” the necessary legislation to give 
effect to the Convention and in particular 
to provide effective penalties for persons 
guilty of genocide or any of the other acts 
enumerated in Article IIT. 

The Convention does not purport to require 
any party to enact such legislation otherwise 
than in accordance with the country’s con- 
stitutional provisions. 

Article VI provides that persons charged 
with genocide or any of the acts enumerated 
in Article III shall be tried by a competent 
tribunal of the state in the territory in which 
the act was committed, or by such interna- 
tional penal tribunal as may have jurisdic- 
tion with respect to those contracting parties 
which shall have accepted its jurisdiction. 

The State Department report makes the 
following observations in this connection: 

“... Thus, the commission in American 
territory of genocidal acts would be tried only 
in American courts. No international tribunal 
is authorized to try anyone for the crime of 
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genocide. Should such a tribunal be estab- 
lished, Senate advice and consent to United 
States ratification of any agreement estab- 
lishing it would be necessary before such an 
agreement would be binding on the United 
States.” 

In the intervening twenty years no such 
international tribunal has come into exist- 
ence. Were it put forward, Senate advice and 
consent would still be required for the United 
States to accept its jurisdiction. 

The Convention provides for extradition in 
accordance with the internal laws of the par- 
ties and treaties in force, genocide not to be 
considered a political crime for purposes of 
extradition. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST RATIFICATION 


The arguments against ratification ex- 
pressed over twenty years ago do not differ 
markedly from those recently made in op- 
position to the human rights conventions on 
abolition of slavery, on forced labor, and on 
protecting the political rights of women.’ 
They have not improved with age. 

The subject matter is alleged not to be of 
international concern, but domestic in na- 
ture, and thus beyond the constitutional 
treaty-making power. Little need be said to 
indicate that the subject of genocide is, if 
anything, primarily of international concern. 
In 1948 the United States participated in the 
drafting of the Convention, signed it in 1948, 
and has reason for being party to the Con- 
vention for reasons of its relations with other 
countries. The concept of annihilation of a 
group had no prior existence as a subject for 
domestic treatment and introduced a new 
concept even to international law. Being a 
problem of international scope and concern, 
it is the proper subject of a treaty. There is 
little doubt that adherence to the Genocide 
Convention is authorized by the United 
States Constitution.“ 

It was claimed that since Article III of 
the Convention makes “direct and public in- 
citement to commit genocide” a crime, the 
First Amendment right to free speech is vi- 
olated. This view entirely overlooked the fact 
that the treaty requires Congress or the 
states to enact enabling legislation before 
such acts could be prosecuted. Clearly it is 
constitutionally permissible to enact legisla- 
tion that makes incitement, and not advo- 
cacy, a crime * and we cannot lightly specu- 
late that Congress would pass unconstitu- 
tional enabling legislation, Similarly the 
claim that “genocide” as a crime is defined 
too vaguely has no merit unless we assume 
that the Congress is unable to define it for 
United States standards of intent and speci- 
ficity when it passes enabling legislation. As 
lawyers, we should be careful to distinguish 
between, on the one hand, factual allegations 
which raise serious question whether geno- 
cide as legally defined has been committed 
and, on the other hand, the frequent loose 
employment of the term “genocide” for rhe- 
torical purposes without regard to facts 
which come within the specific definition of 
the term. 

The emotional objection that Article VI of 
the proposed Convention dooms the Ameri- 
can citizen to trial, conviction and sentence 
in foreign courts without benefit of our tra- 
ditional criminal law safeguards has no valid 
basis. The Article does not confer jurisdic- 
tion on foreign courts to try Americans for 
acts committed in the United States and, 
unless an international tribunal is estab- 
lished, they can be tried only in American 
courts. As noted above, no such international 
tribunal has been established and if it should 
be proposed we would then have to decide 
whether the United States should adhere to 
any compulsory jurisdiction given to the 
court. The argument has no merit. 

RESERVATIONS 

The resolutions adopted January 27 and 28, 

1950 by the New York State Bar Association 


stated as follows: 
“Be it resolved, that the New York 
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State Bar Association, approved the Conven- 
tion on the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide and recommend that 
the United States ratify the Convention with 
the understanding or reservation that Article 
IX shall be understood in the traditional 
sense of responsibility to another state for 
injuries sustained by nationals of the com- 
plaining state in violation of principles of 
international law, and shall not be under- 
stood as meaning that a state can be held 
liable in damages for injuries inflicted by it 
on its own nationals, and 

“Be it further resolved, that the con- 
vention be approved with the further un- 
derstanding or reservation that the United 
States assumes no obligation to enact Federal 
Legislation against genocide where acts 
which constitute genocide are already pun- 
ishable by existing penal law.” 

It would appear that neither of the res- 
ervations or understandings suggested at 
that time is still appropriate. The question 
of United States understanding as to non- 
liability for money d was dealt with 
by the United States delegation when it 
voted in favor of the Convention in 1948 and 
the State Department recommended Senate 
advice and consent to ratification with the 
understanding that Article IX be understood 
in its traditional sense of no state liability 
for money damages for injuries inflicted on 
its own nationals. However, the Secretary of 
State made no mention of any such under- 
standing in his letter of February 5, 1970 
urging ratification.” 

The second suggestion appears totally un- 
necessary since the Convention requires 
adoption of legislation to make it effective 
and neither the U.S. nor the several states 
could be under obligation to prohibit acts 
already made criminal under either federal 
or state law. 

CONCLUSION 


It is plain that the legal arguments pre- 
viously advanced against ratification of the 
Convention have not been sustained by the 
passage of time. As a matter of policy this 
Committee is of the view that determina- 
tion of the usefulness of ratification of the 
Convention to United States foreign policy 
interests and relations with other nations 
of the world at the United Nations be left 
to the appropriate organs of the Executive 
Department and the Administration. Both 
President Truman in 1950 and President 
Nixon in 197014 have asked that the Geno- 
cide Convention be ratified. We find no 
sound legal objection to such ratification 
and accordingly urge prompt ratification by 
the Senate of the United States. 

Dated: New York, N.Y., February 24, 1970. 
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JETS FOR ISRAEL 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, recently 
several Senators wrote to President Nixon 
urging, among other things, that he agree 
to the U.S. sale of requested jets to 
Israel. 

Because Israel is a democratic country 
whose right to exist in the Middle East 
as an independent and free nation is 
under continued and increased question, 
I believe that we should stand by this 
friend and give our help, as I have said 
repeatedly throughout the recent past. 

The matter is urgent, and, accordingly, 
I have written the President respectfully 
requesting his serious attention to this 
vital matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that my letter 
to the President be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
May 26, 1970. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Recently several mem- 
bers of the Senate wrote to you urging that 
you agree for the United States to sell re- 
quested jets to Israel. I very strongly and 
respectfully join in that request. 

Israel has a right to Hve as a nation. No 
real peace can come to that area of the world 
unless the real parties to the dispute them- 
selves agree. In the meantime, all of us must 
be alarmed by the continued buildup of arms 
on the Arab side with Soviet help and the 
disturbing changes which may be taking 
place in the balance of power in that part of 
the world. 

Israel is a democracy and is our friend, In 
the defense of her freedom she needs our 
help, not in the form of troops but in the 
form of sales of military equipment and the 
jet aircraft long under consideration, and 
credits. 

Your attention to this matter is respect- 
fully urged. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep R. Harris, 
U.S. Senate. 


THE CRIME PROBLEM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer earlier this year car- 
ried an illuminating series of articles on 
crime problems in the city of Philadel- 
phia. This series, written by reporter 
John F. Clancy, provides a good intro- 
duction to problems in the institutions of 
criminal justice, not only in Philadelphia 
but also in many urban areas through- 
out the country. 

I believe these articles make valuable 
reading for Senators, who will soon vote 
on crime legislation for the District of 
Columbia. 

One problem highlighted in the ar- 
ticles is especially significant to us here. 
According to Philadelphia Police Com- 
missioner Frank L. Rizzo, 34 percent of 
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the defendants arrested in Philadelphia 
for such major crimes as homicide, rape, 
robbery, aggravated assault, and bur- 
glary were arrested while they were free 
on bail. 

To quote the April 20 article: 

Last year, Rizzo said, 37 percent of the 
persons arrested on burglary charges were 
on bail at the time. Thirty-four percent of 
the suspects in robbery cases had been free 
on bail, Twenty-nine percent of the homi- 
cide suspects were free on bail at the time 
of the crime. 


These figures include release on bail 
both before trial and after conviction. 

Continuing his efforts to keep incorri- 
gible criminals behind bars, District At- 
torney Arlen Specter has urged the State 
legislature to tighten the laws on bail 
after conviction. However, the Pennsyl- 
vania State constitution prevents him 
from calling for pretrial detention. 

In Pennsylvania, the State constitu- 
tion provides in article I, section 14, that 
“all prisoners shall be bailable by suffi- 
cient sureties, unless for capital offenses 
when the proof is evident or presumption 
great.” This section effectively bars the 
enactment in the State of legislation au- 
thorizing the pretrial detention of dan- 
gerous defendants. 

Rep. Daniel E. Beren, a Republican 
from Montgomery, has introduced an 
amendment to the State constitution to 
permit a limited form of pretrial deten- 
tion. But until the constitution is 
changed, law enforcement officials in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere will have to 
devise other means of meeting the prob- 
lem of pretrial recidivism. 

The dilemma presented by the Penn- 
sylvania constitution does not exist in 
the District of Columbia. The applicable 
provision of the United States Con- 
stitution—the Eighth amendment—rep- 
resents a wholly different approach to 
the question of bail. The framers of the 
eighth amendment, which reads “exces- 
sive bail shall not be required,” rejected 
the “right to bail” concept embodied in 
the Pennsylvania constitution of 1776. 
They adopted instead the concept em- 
bodied in the English Bill of Rights. 

Under the English concept, the legis- 
lature is empowered to determine which 
offenses shall be bailable as a matter of 
right and which offenses shall be bailable 
as a matter of sound judicial discretion. 
The “excessive bail” provision forbids 
judges from requiring an excessive bond 
in those cases where lawmakers have 
determined that bail shall be available 
as a matter of right. 

Federal District Judge Edward Wein- 
feld of New York reinforced this point 
last year when he held: 

Congress could, without running afoul of 
the Eighth Amendment, provide * * * that 
persons accused of kidnaping, bank robbery 
with force and violence, or other serious non- 


capital crimes are not entitled to bail as a 
matter of right. 


The importance of the Clancy articles 
is that they demonstrate that serious 
problems of crime on bail are not con- 
fined to the District of Columbia. They 
exist in Philadelphia, and they undoubt- 
edly exist in other cities as well. 

The time has come for Congress to act 
on bail reform in the District of Colum- 
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bia. Pretrial detention deserves our clos- 
est attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that the three 
articles from the Philadelphia Inquirer 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 

Apr. 19, 1970] 
CRIMINALS ON THE LOOSE: HaRD-CORE REPEAT- 
ERS GO FREE AT PUBLIC EXPENSE 
(By John F. Clancy) 

Henry Ward Bowman, 32, is a convicted 
murderer. He's also a fugitive from justice. 
He disappeared while out on bail waiting to 
be sentenced. 

Ronald Frank Woods, 33, was a fugitive 
for a year and a half, but he was finally 
jailed Friday after another successful effort 
to delay his trial on three felony charges 
dating back to 1967. 

Bowman and Woods are extreme examples 
of people arrested here, but it’s because 
they’re extreme that their records give stun- 
ning evidence to charges by Police Commis- 
sioner Frank L. Rizzo and District Attorney 
Arlen Specter that hard-core criminals are 
being allowed long freedom on bail at the 
expense of the public’s safety, It’s the ex- 
treme cases they're worried about. 

The release of hard-core criminals on bail 
both before and after trial is not the only 
complaint about criminal justice in Phila- 
delphia. Others include lenient and sus- 
pended sentences, the release of criminals on 
probation without serving a day in jail, and 
especially, the clogged courts that delay trials 
and let dangerous people stay free for long 
periods. 

The almost steady drop in the population 
of the state’s prisons during the past 10 years 
was cited by Rizzo as proof of his complaints. 
He said the number of state prisoners dropped 
from 8000 in 1960 to about 5000 in 1968 ac- 
cording to the latest report of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Corrections. The number 
climbed slightly in 1969 but still was below 
6000, he said. 

Contrast that report on the state prisons, 
where long term convicts are confined to the 
overcrowded conditions in Philadelphia 
county jails, where two-thirds of the inmates 
are awaiting trial. 

Police cited Bowman and Woods as ex- 
amples of people the messed-up criminal 
justice system lets run loose. 

Bowman, the fugitive, was indicted more 
than two years ago on charges of shooting a 
man to death in a tavern dispute. He was con- 
victed eight months later, but after 114 years 
of freedom he has not been sentenced and 
now he can’t be found. He has been con- 
victed of two other violent crimes. 

He was arrested for the murder in 1967 
while he was free on 10 years’ probation im- 
posed by Judge Benjamin W. Schwartz for 
armed robbery the previous year. 

In January 1968 he was indicted on 
charges of killing William Boerner, 25, of 
4251 Frankford Ave. in an argument over who 
should pay for a drink of whiskey in the 
Longhorn Bar at Frankford Ave. and Unity 
St. on Dec. 6, 1967. 

Bowman went on trial on Sept. 18, 1968. 
He was found guilty by a jury of second de- 
gree murder nine days later. His attorneys 
filed a motion for a new trial and Judge 
William I. Troutman, a visiting judge still 
hearing criminal cases in Philadelphia, re- 
leased him on $30,000 bail. 

Before his conviction for the tavern mur- 
der, he had been free on $25,000 bail. It was 
raised only $5,000 after conviction and Bow- 
man hasn't been in custody since. 

The new trial motion filed by defense at- 
torney Emmett Fitzpatrick immediately after 
the conviction was not listed for argument 
until April 15, 1969. When it finally rolled 
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around it was continued on request of the 
defense. 

The appeal was finally argued on Aug. 21, 
1969, and Judge Troutman denied it on 
Sept. 23, four days short of one year follow- 
ing Bowman’s conviction. Sentencing was set 
for the following Oct. 15 but Judge Trout- 
man continued it. On Nov. 17, the case came 
up again but the judge again postponed 
sentencing. 

Last Feb. 24, Judge Troutman was to have 
passed sentence. But Bowman didn’t show 
up. The case was relisted for April 7, but 
again the defendant failed to appear. A fu- 
gitive warrant was issued for Bowman but 
the $30,000 bail has not yet been forfeited. 
Investigators said Bowman last was seen in 
New York. 

Wood's case is different. He has not been 
tried, so he must be presumed innocent 
until he is. That he has not been tried is 
the complaint here. He has seven previous 
convictions. 

He has been free on bond for more than 
three years on a robbery charge, and has 
been indicted for two other felonies com- 
mitted while he was awaiting trial on the 
first. 

Woods has a long criminal record. He was 
first sent to the Youth Study Center in 1953 
when he was 15 years old. He was sentenced 
to 9-to-23 months in 1957 for a burglary in 
Ardmore, Pa., got a 38-month term in 1959 
for larceny, 60 days in 1961 on a numbers 
charge, 11-to-23 months in 1964 for a strong- 
arm robbery, 5 years probation in 1965 for 
burglary and narcotics use, and 3-to-23 
months in 1967 for larceny, robbery and im- 
personating an officer. 


DEFENDER NOT READY 


Last month, Woods was called for trial on 
one of the three indictments against him. 
He failed to appear and a warrant was is- 
sued for his arrest. 

Last Friday, his trial was scheduled on the 
other two indictments. Woods showed up this 
time but the warrant for his arrest could not 
be found and the trial was postponed four 
hours. At 2 P.M., Wood’s attorney, Dennis 
Eisman, told Judge James R. Cavanaugh that 
he had not been paid and asked to be re- 
lieved as defense attorney. 

The judge agreed but the voluntary de- 
fender was not ready to defend Woods. Judge 
Cavanaugh postponed the trial until May 6. 
But this time, Woods didn’t go free. Cava- 
naugh revoked bail and committed him to 
the Detention Center pending trial. 

What’s to be done in cases like this? Rizzo 
says there are enough laws on the books to 
keep men like these out of circulation. But 
in an effort to repair the system, experiments 
are being tried, and the people trying them 
say it’s too early yet to find out whether 
they work. 

State Commissioner of Corrections Arthur 
T. Prasse said there were a number of rea- 
sons for the decline in the state prison 
population. 

“We're trying a lot of new things,” he said. 
“They're trying parole and probation and 
putting many more on probation and parole. 
We have pre-release centers and halfway 
houses and there’s a lot of work-release or 
out-mate programs.” 

Prasse said many prisoners are being “given 
a break” by judges. “We aren't getting long- 
term prisoners to replace the long term con- 
victs whose 5- to 10-year sentence or 15- to 
30-year terms have expired.” 

“We're trying a lot of new things in our 
prisons, trying our best with counseling, 
education and trade training, trying to get 
them out faster than we used to. 

“But this will have to prove out,” he went 
on. “Maybe some won’t respond. It will take 
a while to make an evaluation of the new 
programs. Everyone is watching them to see 
what will happen.” 

Prasse said it most likely will take a “couple 
of years to see what the effect will be.” 
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“The courts are experimenting,” Prasse 
said. “No one wants to see men spend most of 
their lives in jail, although sometimes it is 
necessary. 

“Some (prisoners) don't realize it when 
they do get a break. Whenever you start 
something new there are some who will take 
advantage of it. They'll have to be weeded 
out and sent away for a longer period of 
time.” 

PROGRAM DOCUMENTED 

FBI statistics show the predatory crime 
offenders—the type most dangerous to the 
community—have high rates of repeating 
their crimes. The latest FBI uniform crime 
reports showed that 77 percent of the bur- 
glars released from custody in 1963 were re- 
arrested within five years. They also showed 
74 percent of assault offenders were rearrested 
and 60 percent of the robbers were back in 
custody within the five-year period. 


The FBI has been documenting “Careers 
in Crime” program since 1963 to determine 
the extent to which criminal repeating over 
a period of time contributes to the annual 
crime counts. The report showed that 39 per- 
cent of the offenders arrested in 1967-68 had 
previously been arrested for a major crime. 

Repeating the same type crime ranged 
from 6 percent for murder to 51 percent for 
burglary. 

Rizzo said the career criminals are the type 
who must be confined to prison whenever 
possible. “Any efforts to reform or rehabili- 
tate them must be made while they are in 
custody,” he said, “They're too dangerous to 
be loose.” 

“People are not aware of the pronounced 
trend in Pennsylvania, especially in Philadel- 
phia, away from sentencing criminals to 
terms with a maximum of two years or 
more,” Rizzo said. 


LIFE SENTENCING 


The Police Commissioner said that only 
one out of five persons arrested for major 
crimes goes to jail and “The chances are 
80 percent that they will be in jail less than 
six months.” 

“Do you call that a deterrent to crime?” 
he asked. 

Rizzo said that among existing laws that 
could be used to keep dangerous criminals 
“out of circulation” is the fourth-offender 
law, which enables a judge to commit a 
person to prison for life if convicted of a 
fourth offense. 


ADEQUATE PENALTIES 


“How long has it been since you heard of 
a chronic criminal being put away safely 
under the fourth offender law?” he de- 
manded. “The judges just aren’t using it.” 

“Swift justice and adequate penalties are 
what is needed,” he continued. We won't need 
any more surveys or any more laws. Let’s 
just use the laws that we have available.” 

A look at the situation in the suburban 
counties, where the same Pennsylvania laws 
apply, would tend to support the commis- 
sioner’s contentions. Suburban Philadelphia 
traditionally has been known as stern and 
none of the counties adjoining Philadelphia 
have long criminal court backlogs. 

“Our judges are fair but firm,” one sub- 
urban prosecutor said. “They work on the 
premise that if a criminal knows he is going 
to jail quickly and for a long time, he'll com- 
mit his crimes somewhere else. 

SWIFT JUSTICE 

“A burglar convicted for the second time 
in our county knows he is going to the State 
Penitentiary. That means his maximum sen- 
tence will be five years or more. An armed 
robber will do time for his first conviction 
with a good chance that it will be in the 
State Pen. Any case involving serlous physi- 
cal harm will get a penitentiary sentence. 
We had a man with no prior record being sent 
away for a 15- to 30-year-term because he 
beat up and seriously injured an elderly 
woman.” 
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In the Philadelphia area, justice is swift- 
est in Bucks and Delaware counties. Crim- 
inals there usually are tried in the first 
court term after that in which they are in- 
dicted. Some unusually difficult cases may 
be carried over for another court term 
(there are five terms a year) but rarely does 
it go longer. 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 

Apr. 20, 1970] 

CRIMINALS ON THE LOOSE: BAIL SYSTEM DIS- 
REGARDS SUSPECT'S PREVIOUS CONVICTIONS 
(By John F, Clancy) 

A criminal free on probation commits an- 
other crime. His probation is revoked auto- 
matically and he immediately goes back to 
jail, right? 

Wrong. In Philadelphia, a criminal can 
remain on probation even after he is con- 
victed of a second and third crime if the 
subsequent convictions do not result in 
prison sentences. Revocation of probation 
is not automatic. It requires involved legal 
proceedings, a lot of time and cooperation 
among authorities. 

A person charged with a major crime and 
out on bail fails to show up for his trial. 
Isn’t the bail forfeited? Not necessarily. The 
trial judge must sue for the bail and the 
full amount is rarely forfeited because of 
many loopholes in the law. 

There are many other misconceptions of 
the law that would lead Philadelphians to a 
mistaken belief that the judicial process in 
the city works to protect the populace from 
bandits, burglars, rapists and even 
murderers. 

The truth is that the system bogs down 
from start to finish, from arrest through trial 
to release, as far as the protection of the 
public is concerned. The laws, the rules and 
the court systems and practices are heavily 
in favor of the criminal at the expense of 
his victims. 

“Unfortunately, we've nearly reached the 
point where crime pays and pays well.” Police 
Commissioner Frank L. Rizzo has said. “We've 
got one of the best records of any police 
department in the country when it comes to 
solving crimes and arresting suspects. But 
the court system acts like a revolving door. 

“Hardened criminals are out on bail al- 
most immediately, their trials are delayed 
for years and even when they are convicted, 
they get probation or tap-on-the-wrist 
sentences.” 

Let us look first at the bail system—a 
suspect’s first avenue to freedom following 
arrest. 

The laws say that anyone arrested in 
Pennsylvania—except those charged with a 
capital offense involving first degree murder— 
is entitled to bail. Legally, the judge who 
sets bail must consider only one thing, 
whether the amount of bail will assure the 
defendant's appearance again in court. 

The judge can not legally consider the 
defendant's previous record or his possible 
threat to the community. He could wink at 
the exact letter of the law and hold a hard- 
ened criminal in bail so high that the ac- 
cused could not raise it. But the higher 
courts have ruled repeatedly that this con- 
stitutes a denial of bail. 

Furthermore, a Municipal Court judge 
must make a decision on what bail to set at 
an arraignment that takes place within 
hours of the arrest. The judge has no time 
to examine thoroughly the defendant’s back- 
ground or even to determine whether the 
defendant is sane. 

Bail bondsmens are barred from police 
courts but they loiter outside. They charge 
10 percent of the required bail to post the 
bond for release, a lucrative return when 
one considers that their bond rarely is for- 
feited in full. 

The hardened criminal usually manages to 
raise bail easily. There’s no law on the books 
requiring the bail bondsman to collect his 
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10 percent before posting the bond. The de- 
fendant could promise to pay the 10 percent 
fee later, obtain his release and then steal 
the money he needs to pay the bondsman. 

There have been frequent calls for the 
elimination entirely of the monetary bail 
system because it fails to contain the crimi- 
nal and is discriminatory toward the poor. 
Attorney Stephen A. Sheller told a YMCA 
forum last week that 15 percent of the de- 
fendants in Philadelphia held in bail under 
$500 were unable to raise it. 

Sheller pointed out there are about 2000 
persons in county prison awaiting trial; they 
wait an average of three months each. They 
comprise two-thirds of the total prison pop- 
ulation, Between one-quarter and one-half 
of the total will be discharged of all criminal 
liability. 

Compare the overcrowded Philadelphia 
prisons with the State Penitentiary at Grat- 
erford, which is operating at little more than 
50 percent of its capacity. 


RULES CHANGED 


A few years ago, bail rules were changed 
in an attempt to make them less discrimina- 
tory against the poor. The amounts of bail 
were lowered but the poorest defendants still 
remained in jail. Rizzo said the only real 
effect was that the hardened criminals used 
the new bail rules to their advantage. 

The police commissioner cited figures to 
illustrate a sharp rise in the yearly number 
of rearrests of defendants on bail for such 
crimes as homicide, rape, robbery, aggravated 
assault and burglary. 

In 1967, 19 percent of the adults arrested 
for such serlous crimes were free on bail at 
the time of the arrest. The following year, the 
number climbed to 30 percent and in 1969, it 
reached 34 percent. 

Last year, Rizzo said, 37 percent of the 
persons arrested on burglary charges were on 
bail at the time. Thirty-four percent of the 
suspects in robbery cases had been free on 
bail. Twenty-nine percent of the homicide 
suspects were free on bail at the time of the 
crime. 

TRIALS DELAYED 

The Constitution guarantees a defendant 
a speedy trial, but the long backlog in Phila- 
delphia courts prevents it. Those free on bail, 
however, often are not particularly interested 
in a quick trial. The longer their trial is put 
off, the better are their chances of acquittal. 

Conditions in the city’s court administra- 
tion office and the court clerk’s office do not 
facilitate speedy trials. Although both offices 
are headed by competent men, defense and 
prosecuting attorneys alike are highly critical 
of operations. They complain of cases being 
lost, failures in notifying attorneys, defend- 
ants and witnesses of trial dates, foul-ups in 
assignment of cases and keeping of records. 

Attorneys themselves are not blameless. 
Some defense lawyers, assigned whom they 
consider an unfavorable judge, insist on a 
jury trial, which automatically defers the 
case until a jury can be empanelied. Other 
delaying tactics include feigning of illness, 
changes of defense attorneys, and filing of 
unnecessary pre-trial motions. Some cases 
have waited two years or more without being 
brought to trial. 


D. A. RAPPED 


Defense attorneys contend they are not 
the only ones to blame for continuances. 
They charge inefficiency in the court system 
and the district attorney’s office. Some said 
the prosecution was not ready at times. 

District Attorney Arlen Specter emphati- 
cally denies such charges. He admits his office 
is understaffed. His men work long hours, he 
said, and have cut down the backlog of 
criminal cases with the cooperation of Presi- 
dent Judge Vincent A. Carroll, Specter said 
Carroll has made more courtrooms available 
for criminal trials at the expense of civil 
cases. 
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Specter pointed out that when he took 
Office many cases were tried in waivers or 
resulted in guilty pleas. But the district at- 
torney pressed for longer sentences and, as a 
result, there was a 300 percent increase in 
the number of criminal jury trials. 


NEEDS PROSECUTORS 


Specter badly needs experienced prosecu- 
tors. He has many intelligent, young attor- 
neys on his staff but he can’t assign them to 
major criminal cases because they lack ex- 
perience. He has made open appeals to experi- 
enced members of the bar to volunteer to 
serve with him but has had few applicants. 

One reason is the modest pay for assistant 
district attormeys. Another is the long 
hours—most work from 8:30 A.M. until well 
past 6 P.M. each day. And Arlen Specter is 
not an easy man to work for. He is highly 
energetic and demands equal energy of his 
associates. He is a taskmaster and a perfec- 
tionist. 

Specter’s biggest gripe is the rule of crimi- 
nal procedure that entitles defendants to bail 
between the time of their conviction and 
their sentence. “Last August we identified 
more than 1000 cases of men on bail after 
conviction,” Specter said. 


SLOW SENTENCES 


“I can't say how many are dangerous fel- 
ons. I've been trying to get these guys sen- 
tenced, even to the extent of assigning an 
individual assistant district attorney to each 
Judge to expedite the sentences. I think sen- 
tencing should be done at 4 P.M. when the 
other court work is done. A lot could be ac- 
complished in late afternoon. Prosecutors 
and defense attorneys would be available 
then.” 

Specter said a convicted man who is free on 
bail knows that when he is sentenced he 
may go to jail. He tries to put it off as long 
as possible. The defense tries every delaying 
maneuver possible. The prosecution seeks 
ways to prevent the delays, 

“Why should we have to be the ones seek- 
ing to speed the sentencing process?” Specter 
asked. “When a man is convicted, he loses 
the presumption of innocence in my book. If 
he is kept in jail he will want a quick sen- 
tence and there will be no delays.” 


APPEALS TAKE TIME 


New trial appeals cause the greatest de- 
lays between conviction and sentence. Spec- 
ter contended that the trouble with the ap- 
peals is that the opposing attorneys must 
first obtain transcripts of the trial before the 
appeals can be argued. 

But getting the transcripts of Philadelphia 
trials within a few weeks is totally impossi- 
ble, Specter said. “We have cases where we 
haven't been able to get the transcripts as 
long as nine months after the trial ends in 
convictions,” he said, “Meanwhile the crim- 
inal—frequently a dangerous one—is at lib- 
erty.” 

When sentencing time finally is reached, 
the judge frequently is lenient—too lenient 
according to Spector. The defense has the 
right to appeal a sentence, the district attor- 
ney does not, 

STUDY UNDERWAY 


Ephraim Gombeg, executive director of 
the Philadelphia Crime Commission, called 
for fresh thinking on the entire systems of 
handling criminals. 

“Until we take a fresh new look at the 
entire system, with particular emphasis on 
the housekeeping end of the court system,” 
he said, “we're going to have the same shock- 
ing conditions we have now.” 

Gomberg revealed he has undertaken an in- 
depth study of alleged judicial leniency. 

“We're making a careful analysis of the 
deferred-sentence cases free on bail,” he 
went on. “I’m not prepared to discuss the 
findings at this time but they will prove of 
considerable pertinence to the charges that 
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most or all deferred-sentence cases free on 
bail represent serious threats to the commu- 
nity.” 

NEED SUPERVISION 

Gomberg agreed that probation is not now 
working in Philadelphia. “Probation is work- 
ing when you have close supervision,” he 
said. “Probation is prevented from working 
when close supervision is impossible as it is 
in Philadelphia. 

“Ten years ago (each member of) the pro- 
bation staff here was supervising as many as 
200 convicted criminals and, of course, ac- 
complishing nothing. About six years ago, 
judges and civic agencies prevailed on City 
Council to add a very substantial number of 
probation officers to the probation depart- 
ment of Common Pleas Court. 

“For three years, probation supervision was 
close when case loads were reduced to as many 
as 75 or 80. But now, with the growing back- 
log of criminal cases and volume of crime, 
probation loads are up to 150 again, which is 
utterly meaningless as far as supervision is 
concerned. With excessive case loads on the 
probation staff, it would not be surprising to 
find probationers going on frequent crim- 
inal excursions simply because of lack of 
supervision.” 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
Apr. 21, 1970] 
CRIMINALS ON THE LOOSE: BILLs ASKS 
DETENTION OF CONVICTED 


(By John F. Clancy) 


District Attorney Arlen Specter on Mon- 
day sent to the State Legislature a proposed 
bill to permit judges at their discretion to 
commit criminals to prison immediately after 
their conviction. 

The bill was designed to eliminate a pres- 
ent court rule which requires a jurist to re- 
lease all criminals except first degree mur- 
derers on bail after they have been found 
guilty and until they are finally sentenced. 
Both Specter and Police Commissioner Frank 
L. Rizzo blamed the rule for the release of 
those whom they termed as hardened crim- 
inals a threat to the community. 

Rizzo said that last year 34 percent of the 
suspects arrested for major crimes were out 
on bail at the time of the crime, awaiting 
trial or sentencing. 

Specter’s bill contained two proposals to 
permit the sentencing judge, at his discre- 
tion, to prevent criminals from going free 
after they are found guilty. 

The first would enable the court to im- 
pose sentence immediately upon the deter- 
mination of guilt, instead of requiring a 
delay until after new trial appeals are 
decided. 

The imposition of sentence would not alter 
the defendant's right to file post-conviction 
motions. The time permitted for filing an ap- 
peal would be computed from the date the 
court rules on the final post-conviction 
motion. 

The second proposal would permit the 
court, at its discretion, to commit the de- 
fendant to prison without bail, pending im- 
position of sentence following conviction for 
specific major crimes. The crimes would in- 
clude second degree murder, voluntary and 
involuntary manslaughter, robbery, rape, 
burglary, kidnapping, mayhem, aggravated 
assault and battery, assault with intent to 
kill, breaking and entering with intent to 
commit a felony, sale of narcotics or dan- 
gerous drugs and larceny. 

Spector’s move represented a second ap- 
proach to ending the mandatory bail rule fol- 
lowing conviction. He has previously sought 
to effect it through amendments to the State 
Supreme Court Criminal Rules Committee. 

It also marked the second piece of legisla- 
tion sought by Specter in his efforts to keep 
incorrigible criminals behind bars. He asked 
the legislature last year to pass a bill to give 
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the prosecution the right to appeal sentences 
it believes are too lenient. At present, only 
the defense may appeal sentences to a higher 
court. 

The sentence appeal bill was introduced, 
but is now bogged down in committee as Sen- 
ator Bill No. 77. Specter said “its chances of 
passage aren’t too good at this moment.” 

Specter said there is “a lot of public sup- 
port for the bill but it’s just sitting in com- 
mittee. I’ve been after the senate to hold 
hearings. But unless I get a lot of public 
clamor behind me, the bill doesn’t seem to 
have much chance, Something has to give 
on the sentencing line.” 

The District Attorney said that he has 
made an unprecedented move to solve the 
problem through another avenue. He has 
taken appeals from three sentences, despite 
the State Supreme Court rule preventing it. 
“This is an unprecedented move to per- 
suade the appellate courts to review slaps 
on the wrist without a statute,” he said. 

ELIMINATE OBSTACLES 


The cases involve a sentence for homicide 
appealed to the Supreme Court itself, and 
sentences for narcotics violations and an au- 
tomobile death, both appealed to the State 
Superior Court. 

Specter’s office has made a number of other 
moves in an attempt to eliminate obstacles 
to the prosecution. Assistant District Attor- 
ney Paul Michel has been assigned the job of 
unsnarling court administration knots and 
expediting the most serious cases. “The job 
takes up almost all my time now,” Michel 
said. “I hardly ever get away from my desk.” 

A priority program involving nearly 500 
cases was put into effect by Specter about 
a year ago. The list is down to fewer than 300, 
Specter said, but he indicated it’s still far 
too many. 


HEAVY CASELOADS 


Specter is also wrestling with the problem 
of certain defense attormeys whose heavy 


caseloads frequently prevent their appear- 
ance in court and necessitate postponements 
of trials. 

Three attorneys have been ordered by Presi- 
dent Judge Vincent A. Carroll not to take 
any new cases until their caseload is below 
15. Specter said Cecil Moore, one of the three 
defense lawyers, had 312 cases when the order 
was issued three months ago. “He has gotten 
rid of 71 of them since then, but there is 
still a long way to go,” Specter said. 

The district attorney has ordered his as- 
sistants to be on the lookout for any possi- 
ble violating of Judge Carroll's order. 


ONE DAILY MEETING 


Each working day at 5 P.M., Specter holds 
a meeting of his staff in Courtroom 676 to 
discuss the pretrial listings, consider prob- 
lems and plan strategy. Frequently there is 
a lecture by other prosecutors at the meeting. 

Individual assistant district attorneys have 
been assigned to certain judges Specter feels 
are procrastinating in the sentencing of con- 
victed criminals. He has called on the courts 
to remove sentencing from the regular court 
calendar and to hold special sentencing ses- 
sions at 4 P.M. each day when defense and 
prosecution attorneys would be free. 

The district attorney has repeatedly asked 
for more assistants and additional clerical 
help. He has joined the bar association in 
demands for additional judges and court- 
rooms to clear up backlogs. 


CALLS FOR LAW 


Specter also has tried to revive the Fourth 
Offender Law which has not been used by 
judges for a number of years. The law per- 
mits a criminal convicted of a fourth major 
offense to be sentenced to life prison terms, 

Specter wants a reorganization of the Court 
Clerks and Court Administration Offices, “It 
takes up to six, eight or 10 months now to 
get the notes of testimony of court cases 
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transcribed,” he said. “We should get them 
within a few weeks. Without the transcrip- 
tions, we can’t get sentences. 

“Another thing, both the prosecution and 
the defense should be supplied with a copy 
of the pre-sentence investigations given to 
the judges. This should be routine. We get 
them now, but only on request, and then only 
on the day of the sentencing. Sometimes the 
report is 15 or 16 pages long. We should have 
the reports in advance. So should the de- 
fense,” Specter said. 

DETENTION MOVE 

Rep. Daniel E. Beren (R., Montgomery) in- 
troduced a bill in the State House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 17, 1969 to amend the 
State Constitution to permit preventive de- 
tention of criminals charged with a third of- 
fence while free on bail awaiting trial for a 
second offense. 

But the measure, House Bill 666, like Spec- 
ter’s sentence appeal bill, is bogged down in 
committee. Even if House Bill 666 is reported 
out of the House Judiciary Committee, it 
would have to be passed by the House and 
Senate at this term, passed again next term 
and then approved by a voter referendum. 

Beren testified last October before a sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee on a proposed amendment to the Federal 
Code which would permit preventative de- 
tention for recidivist criminals in the na- 
tion’s capital. 


RIZZO"S RECOMMENDATION 


Washington Police Chief Jerry Wilson 
called for the amendment after an experi- 
ment in holding repeat criminals on high 
bail was ruled invalid. Wilson credited the 
experiment for a 60 percent reduction in the 
robbery rate during the time it was in prac- 
tice. 

Under the proposed amendment, a repeat 
criminal could be held in preventative de- 
tention without bail, but he would have to 
be tried within six months. A defense peti- 
tion for a delay of the trial would automat- 
ically waive the six month deadline, how- 
ever. 

Police Chief Frank L. Rizzo said such & 
preventative detention system in Philadel- 
phia would greatly reduce the number of 
crimes for profit in the city. He maintained 
that criminals so detained could be guar- 
anteed a trial within 90 days. 


LAWYERS AS JUDGES 


A possible method of reducing the crimi- 
nal case backlog in Philadelphia might be 
found in Arlington County, Va., whose en- 
virons stretch into the “inner city” of 
Washington, A system of appointing attor- 
neys as judges for a temporary period man- 
aged to clean up a 40,000 backlog of cases 
there. 

The problem of the repeat criminal is prev- 
alent in nearly every large city of the na- 
tion. _In most of them, there is also the prod- 
lem of crimes committed by suspects free 
on bail while awaiting trials delayed by 
court backlogs. One of the worst backlogs in 
the nation is in San Francisco, yet directly 
across the bay, at Oakland, there is no back- 
log. Oakland officials said it was because 
judges there traditionally have frowned on 
postponements of trials and “attorneys just 
don’t think in terms of continuances,” 


MILITARY AID TO CAMBODIA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations was 
notified last Friday that on May 21 Pres- 
ident Nixon had made certain findings 
and determinations, retroactive to April 
22, in alleged satisfaction of legal re- 
quirements for giving arms to Cambodia. 

The shipment of arms to the Cam- 
bodian Government was begun on April 
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22. The President’s decision to send those 
arms was announced 8 days later in his 
speech of April 30. But the formal deter- 
minations required by law were not made 
until May 21, nearly a month after the 
arms were shipped. 

In short, the President’s decision to 
ship arms to Cambodia was made with- 
out his having made the formal deter- 
minations required by law. As a result, 
it was necessary to make those determi- 
nations retroactive—a most unusual pro- 
cedure and one for which I have not 
been able on short notice to find a prece- 
dent. Surely the Congress, in originally 
enacting this waiver provision in the old 
Mutual Security Act, did not intend to 
provide the President with a legal justifi- 
cation for an action—after he had al- 
ready acted. 

The document containing the findings 
and determinations is as unprecedented 
in a legal and constitutional sense as was 
the invasion of Cambodia itself. It 
ignores the spirit of the applicable pro- 
visions of law, which is in keeping with 
the administration’s disdain for true con- 
sultation with the Congress on foreign 
policy matters. 

A month before the document was 
signed a decision was made to give cap- 
tured enemy weapons to Cambodia. The 
April 23 New York Times reported: 

The Nixon Administration has agreed to 
supply several thousand rifles to the be- 
leagured Government of Cambodia, Admin- 
istration officials disclosed today. 


The press was told but, until Friday, 
May 22, there was no formal notification 
in accordance with the law, to the Con- 
gress. 

On April 30, in announcing the deci- 
sonio go into Cambodia, the President 
S R 


With other nations, we shall do our best 
to provide the small arms and other equip- 
ment which the Cambodian army of 40,000 
needs and can use for its defense. But the 
aid we will provide will be limited for the 
purpose of enabling Cambodia to defend its 
neutrality and not for the purpose of making 
it an active belligerent on one side or the 
other. 


At a Foreign Relations Committee 
hearing on May 11, there was much dis- 
cussion with the State and Defense De- 
partment officials responsible for the 
military aid and sales program concern- 
ing the question of the executive 
branch’s authority to provide aid to 
Cambodia. When I asked Lt. Gen. Robert 
H. Warren, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Military Assistance and 
Sales, if there had been a determination 
by the executive branch to give Cam- 
bodia excess property, which captured 
AK-47 rifles are considered to be for mil- 
itary aid purposes, he replied: 

Sir, at this time there are no approved 
transfers of any U.S. weapons to Cambodia. 


General Warren also said that— 

Our services do not have the authority to 
transfer U.S. weapons to another country 
without either a law or a Presidential deter- 
mination. 


And at the hearing the following ex- 
change took place with Benjamin For- 
man, Assistant General Counsel of the 
Department of Defense: 
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The CHARMAN. Such findings (to give mil- 
itary aid) are usually rather formal and in 
the nature of an executive document; are 
they not? 

Mr. FORMAN. They normally are, sir, and 
the statute requires that the Congress be 
promptly notified of such a finding and the 
reasons therefor. 

The CHARMAN. But you would not regard 
a sentence in a speech as having complied 
with the statute, would you? 

Mr. Forman. I do not regard it as such, 
and I am unaware with whom (sic) I have 
discussed the matter who regards it as such. 


Thus, the President has apparently 
kept in the dark his own officials who 
administer the military aid program. 

To illustrate the degree of disregard 
for the spirit of the law, I wish to point 
out some of the more unusual aspects of 
the Presidents’ formal determination to 
give arms to Cambodia. 

For one thing, the President’s deter- 
mination of May 21 was made retroac- 
tive to cover arms shipments made 30 
days earlier, on April 22, 1970. Then after 
the shipments took place, a search was 
made for a legal basis for those ship- 
ments. When the executive branch law- 
yers got through with their research, 
they found it necessary to prepare an ex 
post facto Presidential determination in 
order to provide a scintilla of legality 
for the shipment. 

The 1970 Foreign Assistance Appro- 
priations Act provides: 

That the military assistance program for 
any country shall not be increased beyond 
twenty per centum of the amount justified 
to the Congress, unless the President deter- 
mines that an increase in such program is 


essential to the national interest of the 
United States and reports each such deter- 
mination to the House of Representatives 
and the Senate within thirty days after each 
such determination. 


No funds at all were justified or re- 
quested for Cambodia last year, so 
clearly a provision for an increase of 20 
percent of nothing cannot be applicable. 

The basis asserted for the Presidential 
authorization to give arms is section 
614(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act. 
This provision has been used in the 
past and authorizes the President to 
waive other requirements of the act if 
he “determines” that such waiver “is 
important to the security of the United 
States.” This has meant that in addi- 
tion to the procedure of making a Presi- 
dential determination retroactive, it was 
necessary to have that determination 
waive a number of significant provisions 
of law. For example, the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act would, in the absence of the 
waiver, require a formal United States- 
Cambodia agreement concerning any 
aid we give them, observation by U.S. 
personnel of the use of the arms we 
provide, agreement regarding the return 
of equipment to the United States, and 
assurance, prior to delivery, that the 
recipient had the capability to use the 
weapons effectively. Other requirements 
were also waived by the determination. 

Any Member of the Senate may ex- 
amine this determination in the Offices 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to make his own decision on what is an 
unusual and dubious legal basis for sup- 
plying arms to Cambodia. To make a 
retroactive determination, waiving the 
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many requirements of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act, subverts the legislative 
process and the foreign aid program. 

I might add, in conclusion, that I see 
no reason why this Presidential deter- 
mination and the accompanying legal 
justification should be classified “Se- 
cret” and I have requested the Secretary 
of State to declassify it for the informa- 
tion of the American people. I have also 
asked that the committee be supplied 
with a detailed listing of the arms we 
have given Cambodia to date, a regular 
monthly report of subsequent shipments, 
and information concerning any agree- 
ment we make that allows South Viet- 
nam or Thailand to give to Cambodia 
arms of U.S. origin. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the letter to the 
Secretary of State, certain excerpts from 
the May 11 hearing on the Military Sales 
bill, and a legal memorandum prepared 
by the Senate Legislative Counsel. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1970. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I refer to Mr. Ab- 
shire’s letter to me of May 21, 1970, transmit- 
ting copies of Presidential Determination 
70-9 signed on May 21. The Determination 
was accompanied by a Memorandum. 

Aside from the dollar figure in the Deter- 
mination, I see no reason for classifying it 
SECRET. Will you please take steps to de- 
classify the Determination or explain fully 
why these papers are classified. 

Would you also provide the Committee 
with a detailed breakdown of the military aid 
furnished to Cambodia to date, and a 
monthly report of additional articles or serv- 
ices we give that country in the future. 

On another aspect of this matter, I refer 
to Mr. Torbert’s letter to me of February 4 
in which he stated that the Congress would 
be informed immediately, as this Committee 
requested, when the United States consents 
to transfers of defense articles of U.S. origin 
by an aid recipient to a third country, when- 
ever the transfer was of unusual significance. 

I consider that any proposed transfers to 
Cambodia are of such significance, and I ask 
that the Committee be advised promptly of 
any decision made by the Executive Branch 
to approve such transfers by any aid recipi- 
ent. Specifically, the Committee would like 
to know as soon as possible if the United 
States has approved any transfer to Cambodia 
of defense articles of U.S. origin by South 
Vietnam, Thailand, Laos, or South Korea. If 
sọ, please provide details. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 
EXCERPTS FROM A HEARING BY THE COMMITTEE 

ON FOREIGN RELATIONS ON H.R. 15628, 

May 11, 1970 

MILITARY EQUIPMENT GIVEN TO CAMBODIA 

Senator SYMINGTON. Under the present 
law, as you interpret it, are you free today 
to give excess military equipment to Cam- 
bodia without specific congressional sau- 
thority? 

Mr. PICKERING. We would require a Presi- 
dential determination, Senator, before excess 
military equipment—— 

Senator SyMINGTON. You represent the ex- 
ecutive branch. I am asking if you think you 
can do it without congressional authority. 

Mr. PICKERING (continuing). Assuming the 
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President made the necessary Presidential 
determination under the present law, I am 
informed that we can do this, Senator. 

Senator SYMINGTON. How about the AK- 
47's given Cambodia, That has already been 
done without any congressional authority, 
has it not? 

Mr. PICKERING. That was the property of 
the Government of South Vietnam, I am 
informed. 

Senator SymiIncTon. We gave it to South 
Vietnam and they gave it to Cambodia? 

Mr. PICKERING. The arms were Communist 
Chinese origin. I am not informed as to how 
they came into the hands of the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. In your pursuance of that, 
I have been informed these rifles had been 
reconditioned by our own people. Did we do 
that for the South Vietnamese and they gave 
them to the Cambodians? Were they not re- 
conditioned in a plant in Okinawa? General, 
do you know about it? 

Mr. PICKERING. I am sorry. We will have to 
provide an answer for the record, I am not 
aware—— 

The CHamman. General Warren knows, do 
you not? 

General WarREN. No, sir, so far as I know, 
those were captured Communist arms that 
the Vietnamese gave to Cambodia. 

The CHamMaAN. They were not recondi- 
tioned by the U.S. Army? 

General Warren. I cannot answer that, sir. 
May I put it in the record? I do not know. 

The Cuainman. Do we have a plant capa- 
ble of reconditioning AK-47s in Okinawa? 

General Warren. I believe we do. 

The CHarrMan. You really know, do you 
not, General? Our own staff knows that. You 
sure Ought to know that. I do not think you 
ought to assume our staff does not know 
anything about your operations. We know 
quite a bit, but I want to make the record. 

General Warren. Sir, those arms were 
never part of our military assistance or ex- 
cess or sales program, so we were never di- 
rectly involved; and I do not know the his- 
tory. 

The CHAIRMAN. We delivered them to the 
Cambodians, did we not? 

General Warren, I read in the paper that 
we did. I do not know exactly what was done, 
Mr. Chairman. 

. + Ld a . 

EXECUTIVE ACTION ON U.S. WEAPONS TO 

CAMBODIA 


The CHARMAN. I was preparing to ask 
whether or not the President has made an 
executive determination yet to give Cambodia 
excess property. Mr. Pickering stated they 
had the authority. 

Has the President made such a determina- 
tion to give Cambodia excess property? 

General Warren. Sir, at this time there are 
no approved transfers of any U.S. weapons 
to Cambodia. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are they considering it? Is 
it under consideration? 

General Warren. I would imagine someone 
might. Mr. Pickering. 

Mr. PICKERING, If I could, Mr. Chairman, 
I just wanted to note that in the President’s 
statement of April 30 to the country, he said 
that with other nations we shall do our best 
to provide the small arms and other equip- 
ment which the Cambodian Army of 40,000 
needs, and can use for its defense. 

The executive is studying this in line with 
what the President has had to say about 
it in his statement of April 30, 

* a kd » * 

The CHAIRMAN. General, I want to refer to 
a question a little earlier, or to both of you. 

Did I understand you to say that the 
United States did not furnish the AK-47’s to 
Cambodia? 

“General Warren. My understanding, sir, “is 
that they came from stocks in South Viet- 
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nam, Whether the United States delivered 
them, I do not know. 

The CHamrMan, I thought you said posi- 
tively that they did not come from U.S. 
stocks. We had not captured them; is that 
correct? 

General WARREN., I said that they did not 
come from U.S. stocks of U.S. equipment. I 
think those were owned by the South Viet- 
namese, Mr, Chairman, I do not have enough 
detail to—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Knaur, do you know 
anything about this? It has been stated 
they were sent by the South Vietnamese. 
Can you state the facts? 

Mr. Knaur. No, I cannot. It it not really 
within our competence to respond. We can 
supply an answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know, Mr. Picker- 
ing? 

Mr, PICKERING. I do not. I would be happy 
to supply something. 

The CHARMAN. Hasn't it been publicly 
stated that they were delivered by the South 
Vietnamese Government? 

Mr. PICKERING. Not to my knowledge, Sena- 
tor. 

The CHAIRMAN. What has been stated 
about it, to your knowledge? 

General WARREN. Sir, so far as my office 
is concerned, we have not been involved in 
that transaction; and I just do not have the 
background to give any detail. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are not aware of what 
has been published about its origin? 

General WARREN. I read the papers; yes, 
sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. What did they say? 

General WARREN. From what I saw, it said 
they were Communist arms delivered to the 
Cambodians by the South Vietnamese. 

The CHAIRMAN, By whom? 

General WARREN, By the South Vietnamese. 

The CHAIRMAN. By the South Vietnamese. 

Were they delivered by the South Viet- 
namese? 

General Warren. I do not know, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, I notice you have a Colonel 
behind you. Can he give us any informa- 
tion about this? 

General WARREN. No, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Does anyone from the De- 
fense Department know anything about this? 
General WarkEN. I cannot answer that. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is my impression that 
the official statements, I forget whether it 
was the President or Secretary Laird, but 
it has been in the paper. At first, I think it 
was one shipment of 2,500, was it not? Earlier 
in the testimony I thought you said that we 
had not reconditioned them, that they were 
not our arms, that they were South Viet- 
namese arms, Didn’t you state that earlier in 
your testimony? 

General WARREN. I do not remember say- 
ing we did not recondition them, Mr. Chair- 
man. But I just do not know anything about 
them. My office has not been involved in 
that particular transaction. When I left this 
morning, I checked to see if we had any 
instructions to deliver anything to Cambodia 
at all; and there are none. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is related to the prob- 
lem of the legislation, that is, the supplying 
of arms to a foreign country, whether you 
give them to them or sell them. Is it not? It 
is a part of this. If it did happen, it would 
be under the authority of either this Act or 
the Foreign Assistance Act, would it not? 

General WARREN. Yes, sir. If the United 
States transferred them, it very definitely 
would require approval. 

The CHAIRMAN. If it were done, you should 
have known about it, shouldn't you? Some- 
body in your office should have or Mr. Picker- 
ing, or both. 

General Warren. Well, we do not deal with 
Cambodia yet. All I know is what I read in 
the papers, Mr, Chairman. 
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OWNERSHIP OF ARMS SUPPLIED TO CAMBODIA 


Mr. PICKERING. I should point out, too, Mr. 
Chairman, that the act, as I understand it, 
applies to U.S. arms, and I gather from the 
press reports that I have seen that these were 
not U.S. arms. 

The CHARMAN. If they were captured by 
the U.S. Forces, would they be U.S. arms or 
would they be someone else’s? 

Mr. PICKERING. I certainly am not qualified 
to answer that. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are not? 

Mr. PICKERING. I cannot answer that, 


The CHAIRMAN. If we captured them, whose _ 


do you think they would be, Mr. Knaur? 

Mr. Knavr. If we retained them, they would 
be ours. If we gave them to South Vietnam- 
ese they would be the South Vietnamese. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it customary that we 
turn over captured equipment to the South 
Vietnamese officials? Is that the practice of 
the military? 

Mr. Knavur. I would not be able to answer 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know, General? 

General WARREN. No; I do not. 

The CHARMAN., Mr. Forman from the Gen- 
eral Counsel's Office seems well-informed. Do 
you know anything about this, Mr. Forman? 

Mr, Forman. Sir, I am as completely un- 
informed as the other witnesses, All I know 
is what I have seen in the papers. One can 
only speculate that these arms might have 
initially been captured by the South Viet- 
namese, might have been captured by us and 
turned over to the South Vietnamese. It was 
a long time ago. I just do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of this is that 
we are talking about a program of the U.S. 
Government in supplying arms to other 
countries, and the authority. I would think, 
must derive from either the bill under con- 
sideration or possibly under what is called 
the foreign aid bill. 

Is there any other legislation authorizing 
you to give arms to a foreign country? Gen- 
eral Warren or Mr. Forman, do you know? 

General WARREN. The Foreign Assistance 
Act and the foreign military sales are the 
only authorities to transfer, Mr. Chairman. 
Our services do not have the authority to 
transfer U.S. weapons to another country 
without either a law or a Presidential deter- 
mination. 


AUTHORITY FOR GIVING CAPTURED WEAPONS TO 
SOUTH VIETNAMESE 


The CHARMAN. Perhaps I ought to address 
this to you, counsel. Under what authority 
would the weapons captured by the U.S. Army 
be turned over to the military forces of South 
Vietnam? What authority would authorize 
that, Mr. Forman, or General? 

General Warren. In the case of—— 

Mr, Forman. Sir, I think there are two pos- 
sible authorities. One, of course, would be 
the authority contained in the DOD Appro- 
priation Act to provide logistics support to 
Vietnam with service funds. 

Another authority, assuming we had cap- 
tured the weapons would be the President’s 
authority as Commander in Chief. 

Now, I recall, for example, that a number 
of years ago there were some instances, 
shortly after World War II, in which some 
equipment was given to foreign governments 
before the enactment of the foreign aid leg- 
islation. I think that was true in the case of 
Japan right after the war, and also true in 
Italy right after the war. 

These instances were noted by the Con- 
gress in their committee reports back in 
1949 when the initial legislation was passed. 

So if we are speculating, this is possibly 
the case, But, as I say, I just do not know 
what the facts are. 

The CHAIRMAN. I was not speculating. The 
New York Times on April 23, in an article 
by Mr. William Beecher, had this to say: 
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“The Nixon Administration has agreed to 
supply several thousand rifles to the be- 
leaguered Government of Cambodia, Admin- 
istration officials disclosed today. The weap- 
ons would be automatic rifies of Soviet de- 
sign captured from Communist forees in 
South Vietnam. The Cambodian Govern- 
ment, when informed of this decision, was 
also cautioned about inflated expectations 
of further American Military assistance, the 
Official said. The decision was transmitted 
last Friday in a cablegram from Washing- 
ton to the U.S. Charge d'affaires in Phnom 
Penh.” 


PRESIDENTIAL DETERMINATION CONCERNING 
ARMS TO CAMBODIA 


Had the President made a Presidential 
determination in accordance with the law 
for the supply of arms to Cambodia? I asked 
you this a moment ago, and you said they 
were considering it. He had not made a de- 
termination as required in the law for the 
supply of arms; is that correct? 

Mr. ForMAN. That, as far as I know at the 
time I came up here, he had not made de- 
terminations as required by the Foreign As- 
sistance Act. 

The CHARMAN., This article is dated April 
23. So as far as you know he had not made 
a determination at that time under the 
Foreign Assistance Act, 

Mr. Forman. That is correct. 

The CHARMAN. You would know if he 
made it; would you not? 

Mr. Forman. If he made it under the For- 
eign Assistance Act, I think I would know, 
sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any other act? 

Mr. Forman. And the Congress would 
know it, too, because the statue requires 
that the Congress be informed. 


EROSION OF GOOD FAITH BETWEEN 
AND LEGISLATIVE 


The CHARMAN. Mr. Forman, you referred 
again a moment ago, and I thought it was 
& very pertinent observation, to the fact that 
the provisions of the law which have been 
referred to this morning were all passed 
upon an assumption of a minimum of good 
faith between the branches of the Govern- 
ment. In the light of developments, some of 
them look as if they were very improvident 
on the part of the Congress. At the time they 
were passed and enacted, I think there 
existed a minimum of good faith as between 
the various branches of the Government 
and, specifically, the executive branch and 
the legislative. 

It seems to me a great deal of this whole 
matter is because of the erosion of that good 
faith which has taken place during these 
very difficult times. 

“I myself would date the beginning of that 
erosion long before this administration came 
in, at least back to the summer of 1964, and 
during the many succeeding years. 

“I certainly do not mean this to be inter- 
preted as anything new, but this is funda- 
mentally what is the trouble. These stories 
come out, and then we find there is no basis 
for them, and after a while there is the 
cumulative effect of having been deceived so 
many times by representations to the Senate 
in either these presentation books or in 
stories such as this about the handling of 
these arms. 


REPORT ON AK-47'S SUPPLIED TO CAMBODIA 
REQUESTED 

I wonder if you could ascertain for this 
committee, and give us a written and pre- 
cise statement about what happened to 
these arms, because it is important whether 
or not they are living up to the law. It is also 
important as to whether or not we have al- 
ready begun a process of delivering arms to 
Cambodia, in spite of the fact that we are 
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now told the President is only considering 
it, to get our lines straight, to reestablish 
some minimum of good faith. It strikes me 
that we ought to have a precise, positive 
statement about how the AK-47’s were 
handled, and we ought to have it by this 
afternoon. We are having a meeting this 
afternoon, and it ought not to be difficult. 

These stories occurred on the 23d, and that 
is a good while ago. 

Do you think you could do something like 
that and tell us what happened on those 
arms by this afternoon? 

General WARREN. I will find out everything 
we know, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHamman. With the cooperation of 
Mr. Forman—if you all don’t have it, who 
would have it? 

General WarrEN. Well, first of all, there 
is no Presidential determination that I 
know of. If there were one on delivering arms 
to Cambodia, my office and State would im- 
mediately be responsible for carrying it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. What if it should turn out 
that the South Vietnamese knew nothing 
about the AK-47’s and that this was entirely 
originated and implemented by our own 
forces? Wouldn’t this strike you as rather 
odd in view of the published stories? 

General WARREN. Yes. 

The CHARMAN. It does me, too. 

. s s s > 
PRESIDENTIAL DETERMINATION REQUIRED BY LAW 


The CHARMAN. I thought the law contem- 
plated, if we were going into this kind of 
operation, that there would be a formal find- 
ing by the President—not simply an informal 
declaration in a speech—that he is now 
sending arms. 

Is that what the law contemplated, Mr. 
Forman? 

Mr. Forman. That is correct, sir. 

I do not regard the quotation from the 
press statement that was referred to a little 
while ago as being the equivalent of the 
finding. 

The CHARMAN. What is the finding? 
Would you describe for us what you con- 
sider a finding to be that would comply with 
the law? 

Mr. Forman. Section 503 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act requires the President to de- 
termine that the assisting of a friendly coun- 
try will strengthen the security of the United 
States and promote world peace. That is the 
finding he has to make and in addition the 
country must be otherwise eligible under the 
other provisions of the act, which might re- 
quire in a particular case various other find- 
ings, determinations or waivers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Such findings are usually 
rather formal and in the nature of an ex- 
ecutive document; are they not? 

Mr. Forman. They normally are, sir, and 
the statute requires that the Congress be 
promptly notified of such a finding and the 
reasons therefor. 

The CHAIRMAN. But you would not regard a 
sentence in a speech as having complied with 
the statute, would you? 

Mr. Forman. I do not regard it as such, and 
I am unaware with whom I have discussed 
the matter who regards it as such. 

The CHamman. We have had no such no- 
tice other than that contained in this public 
statement. 

Senator Cooper. May I say I do not regard 
this statement as complying with the Stat- 
ute. The statute requires, as I understand 
it, that he shall notify the Committees on 
Appropriations, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the Armed Seryices Committee of 
both Houses, and his words are “prompt 
notice of action taken under this subsection 
shall be given to the Committees on Foreign 
Relations, Appropriations, Armed Services of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives.” 
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AUTHORITY TO FUND MILITARY AID TO CAMBODIA 


The CHAIRMAN. Do you consider that you 
can fund the aid to Cambodia out of the 
Department of Defense funds? 

General WARREN. No, sir. There is no au- 
thorization, sir, to fund anything for Cam- 
bodia at the moment. The President has the 
drawdown authority I mentioned; but that 
is up to $300 million and it relates only to 
Defense stocks. I think that authority has 
only been used once. 

The CHAMMAN. Do you think ‘that would 
cover Cambodia? 

General WARREN. Yes, sir; it could. 

The CHARMAN. Then, you think that you 
only can draw down up to $300 million for 
Cambodia from the Defense stocks. Is that 
the position of the Pentagon? 

General WARREN. Sir, there is no position 
that I know of. As I mentioned, before I left, 
no decision had been made to provide any 
U.S. arms to Cambodia at this moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. I know, but you are consid- 
ering it. Do you believe you have authority to 
do it? That is what I am asking now. I 
mean, can you do it tomorrow? 

General WarREN. The authority rests with 
the President; and, sir, the answer is, yes. 

The CHARMAN. He can give Cambodia arms 
if he likes? 

General WARREN. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Funded by DOD funds? 

General Warren. No, sir, not DOD, not out 
of the service budget as such. 

The CHamman. Where would they come 
from? How would they pay for it? He is not 
going to pay for them himself. 

General WARREN. I understand. We could 
not take it out of any grant aid moneys that 
are available; but most of it, if a p 
were launched, would be equipments that al- 
ready exist, 

The CHAIRMAN. Then, in that case, he is 
not authorized to fund aid to Cambodia out 
of DOD funds; is that correct? 

General WARREN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can we agree on that, All 
of you agree on that? 

General WarREN. That is correct. 

The CHARMAN. He is authorized to give 
them assistance out of the funds authorized 
and available under the Military Sales Act? 

General WARREN. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN, And/or the military aid—I 
mean the foreign aid bill? 

General WARREN. Foreign Assistance Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Either one of them, if the 
money is available, 

General WARREN. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. But he should make a de- 
termination for doing it and not do it infor- 
mally without any declaration in accordance 
with the provisions of the law; is that your 
understanding? 

General WARREN. Yes, sir. He does, of 
course, have to notify the Congress promptly 
of any finding or determination on it. 

The CHARMAN. Go ahead. 

General Warren. Sir, with regard to the 
credit sales bill, which your committee is dis- 
cussing, I would doubt very much, if a deci- 
sion were made to provide assistance to Cam- 
bodia that Cambodia could afford to buy any- 
thing, so it probably would be grant aid. 

The CHARMAN. Yes, I would have 
guessed that. 

Do you think it possible for a military as- 
sistance program for Cambodia to be de- 
veloped without you and the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Military As- 
sistance having knowledge of it? 

General WARREN. A plan could be developed 
without our having knowledge of it, possibly, 
if the unified commander, Pacific Com- 
mand, or someone drafted a plan. But if 
there were one that was going to involve the 
Defense Department, I am sure I would know 
about it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. You did not know much 
about the AD-47’s, did you? Whatever was 
done was done without your knowledge, was 
it not? 

General WARREN. That is correct (pp. 128 
129.) 


MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR FULBRIGHT 


This memorandum is written in reply to 
your request of May 25, 1970, for (1) an ex- 
planation of sections 503, 505 (b), 610, and 
614 (a) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, section 3 (a) of the Foreign Military 
Sales Act, and the third proviso under the 
heading “Military Assistance” under the 1968 
Foreign Aid Appropriation Act relating to 
special authority conferred on the President 
by those provisions, (2) the legislative his- 
tory pertinent to those provisions of law, (3) 
the authority of the President to exercise 
his waiver authority under section 614 (a) 
retroactively, and (4) whether the President 
has previously exercised his waiver author- 
ity under section 614 (a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961. Each provision of law 
referred to above will hereafter be discussed 
separately. By reason of the limited time 
available for preparing this memorandum, 
research into the legislative history of the 
provisions of law in question has been lim- 
ited to available Senate, House, and confer- 
ence reports. 

I. Section 503, Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961. 

“Sec. 503. General Authority—The Presi- 
dent is authorized to furnish military as- 
sistance on such terms and conditions as he 
may determine, to any friendly country or 
international organization, the assisting of 
which the President finds will strengthen the 
security of the United States and promote 
world peace and which is otherwise eligible 
to receive such assistance, by— 

“(a) acquiring from any source and pro- 
viding (by loan or grant) any defense article 
or defense service; 

“(b) making financial contributions to 
multilateral programs for the acquisition or 
construction of facilities for collective de- 
fense; 

“(c) providing financial assistance for ex- 
penses incident to participation by the 
United States Government in regional or 
collective defense organizations; 

“(d) assigning or detailing members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States and other 
personnel of the Department of Defense to 
perform duties of a noncombatant nature, in- 
cluding those related to training or advice.” 

Section 503 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 gives the President broad authority 
to furnish military assistance to any friendly 
foreign country or international organization 
which is otherwise eligible for assistance un- 
der the Act where he finds that such assist- 
ance will strengthen the security of the 
United States and promote world peace. The 
President is authorized to furnish that mili- 
tary assistance in the several different ways 
prescribed in clauses (a) through (d). 

The scope of that section is indicated by 
an explanation of the section contained in 
the House Report (No. 851, 87th Congress); 

“Section 503. General authority 

“This section places in the President yen- 
eral authority to provide military assistance 
under the International Peace and Security 
Act. The main elements of the authority, 
which are taken from sections 102, 103, and 
104 of existing law, are: 

“1. Assistance may be furnished on such 
terms and conditions as the President may 
determine, 

"2, Assistance may be furnished to any 
country, subject to the conditions of eligi- 
bility established by section 506 of the Inter- 
national Peace and Security Act, or to inter- 
national organizations, the assistance of 
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which the President finds will strengthen the 
security of the United States and promote 
world peace. 

“3. Assistance may be provided by acquir- 
ing defense articles or defense services from 
any source and providing them by loan, lease, 
sale, exchange, grant, or any other means to 
any country or international organization de- 
scribed in paragraph 2 above, 

“4. Financial contributions to infrastruc- 
ture programs may be made. 

“5. Financial assistance may be furnished 
for expenses incident to U.S. participation in 
regional or collective defense organizations, 
such as the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and the Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation, including contributions to bilateral 
or multilateral projects for research and de- 
velopment or production. 

“6. The general authority to furnish serv- 
ices of Department of Defense personnel, in- 
cluding members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, is limited to the performance 
of duties of a noncombatant nature, includ- 
ing military training or advice.” (Page 53) 

Hi. Section 505, Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961. 

“Sec. 505. Conditions of Eligibility—(a) 

= = . . . 

“(b) No defense articles shall be furnished 
on a grant basis to any country at a cost in 
excess of $3,000,000 in any fiscal year unless 
the President determines— 

“(1) that such country conforms to the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations; 

“(2) that such defense articles will be uti- 
lized by such country for the maintenance of 
its own defensive strength, and the defen- 
sive strength of the free world; 

“(3) that such country is taking all rea- 
sonable measures, consistent with its politi- 
cal and economic stability, which may be 
needed to develop its defense capacities; and 

“(4) that the increased ability of such 
country to defend itself Is important to the 
security of the United States.” 

Section 505(b) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 prohibits the furnishing on a 
grant basis any defense article to any coun- 
try in excess of $3,000,000 in any fiscal year 
unless the President makes certain deter- 
minations with respect to the country con- 
cerned. The determinations are set out in 
clauses (1) through (4) of such section 
505(b), and the President must determine 
that all four conditions are met in order to 
exceed the $3,000,000 limitation. 

The Senate Report (No. 612, 87th Con- 
gress) on S. 1983, subsequently enacted as 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, had no 
discussion of subsection (b) of section 506 
(subsequently redesignated as section 505) 
and the House Report (No, 851, 87th Cong.) 
had very little. It stated, on page 58— 

“Subsection (b) is identical in intent to 
section 105(b)(5) of the former Mutual 
Security Act. It recognizes that a critical 
need of less developed countries is in the 
realm of public works and economic devel- 
opment, and authorizes military assistance 
to be administered in a manner which en- 
courages this objective to the extent feas- 
ible and consistent: with the other purposes 
of the International Peace and Securiy Act.” 

The provision has not been amended since 
enacted as part of the 1961 Act. 

IIT. Section 610, Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961. 

“Sec. 610. Transfer Between Accounts.— 
(a) Whenever the President determines. it 
to be necessary for the purposes of this 
Act, not to exceed 10 per centum of the 
funds made available for any provision of 
this Act (except funds made available pur- 
suant to title IV of chapter 2 of part I) may 
be transferred to, and consolidated with, 
the funds made available for any other 
provision of this Act, and may be used for 
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any of the purposes for which such funds 
may be used, except that the total in the 
provision for the benefit of which the trans- 
fer is made shall not be increased by more 
than 20 per centum of the amount of funds 
made available for such provision. 

“(b) The authority contained in this sec- 
tion and in sections 451, 506, and 614 shall 
not be used to augment appropriations 
made available pursuant to section 636(g) 
(1) and 637 or used otherwise to finance 
activities which normally would be financed 
from appropriations for administrative ex- 
penses. Not to exceed $9,000,000 of the funds 
appropriated under section 402 of this Act 
for any fiscal year may be transferred to 
and consolidated with appropriations made 
under ‘section 637(a) of this Act for the 
same fiscal year, subject to the further lim- 
itation that funds so transferred shall be 
available solely for additional administra- 
tive expenses incurred in connection with 
programs in Vietnam.” 

Subsection (a) of section 610 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 provides the 
President with authority to transfer funds 
from one account to another when he deter- 
mines such action necessary for the purposes 
of the Act. Not more than 10 per centum of 
the funds made available for any provision 
of the Act may be transferred to and con- 
solidated with funds made available for any 
other provision of the Act, nor may the total 
for any one provision to which the transfer 
is made be increased by more than 20 per 
centum. In the 1969 amendments to the Act 
the parenthetical phrase was inserted to pro- 
hibit funds from being transferred from 
funds made available to the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation. 

Subsection (b) of section 610 prohibits the 
use of the transfer authority provided in sub- 
section (a) from being used to augment ap- 
propriations made available for section 636 
(g)(1) or section 637, which relate, respec- 
tively, to (1) the use of funds for adminis- 
trative, extraordinary, and operating expenses 
incurred in furnishing defense articles and 
defense services by the agency primarily re- 
sponsible for administering part II of the 
Act (military assistance), and (2) funds for 
administrative expenses of the agency pri- 
marily responsible for administering part of 
the Act'(technical and economic assistance). 
The subsection also prohibits the authority 
contained in sections 451, 506, and 614 from 
being used to augment appropriations made 
available for sections 636(g) (1) and 637 re- 
ferred to in the preceding sentence. Section 
451 authorizes appropriations to the Presi- 
dent for contingency purposes for use under 
part I of the Act. Section 506 confers special 
authority on the President to order defense 
articles from the stocks of the Department 
of Defense and defense services when, for 
purposes of part II of the Act, he determines 
it to be vital to the security of the United 
States and to pay for such articles and sery- 
ices out of subsequent appropriations. Sec- 
tion 614 confers additional special authority 
on the President to use funds not to exceed 
prescribed amounts without regard to cer- 
tain limitations when he deems it vital to the 
security of the United States to do so. 

The second sentence of subsection (b) of 
section 610 provides that not to exceed 
$9,000,000 of funds appropriated under sec- 
tion 402 of the Act for any fiscal year may 
be transferred and consolidated with funds 
appropriated for section 637(a), but any 
funds so transferred are available solely for 
additional administrative expenses incurred 
in connection with Vietnam. As indicated 
above, section 637(a) relates to use of funds 
for administrative expenses under part I. 

Section 610 when enacted in 1961 con- 
tained only the substance of what is now 
subsection (a). The Senate Report on the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 explained that 
provision as follows: 
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“J. TRANSFER BETWEEN ACCOUNTS 
(SEC. 610) 

“This is the standard transferability sec- 
tion which has been part of foreign aid leg- 
islation for many years. It provides that, 
whenever the President determines it to be 
necessary for the purposes of the act, up to 
10 percent of the funds made available for 
any provision of the act may be transferred 
to any other provision except that the latter 
provision may not be increased by more 
than 20 percent. 

“This provision in the past has proved to 
be valuable in meeting changing circum- 
stances and changing program needs. It is 
to be noted that, although this authority can 
be used to augment funds for development 
loans, it cannot be used to decrease them. 
(See Sec. 201(b) above.) Further, under 
section 634(d) (see below), the President is 
required to notify promptly the Senate Ap- 
propriations and Foreign Relations Commit- 
tees and the Speaker of the House of any 
transfers.” (Page 31.) 

Subsection (b) was added in 1962 and was 
discussed in Senate Report No. 1535 of the 
87th Congress as follows: 

“The committee is less sympathetic to the 
use of the contingency fund for administra- 
tive purposes. The transfer and special dis- 
cretional authorities (secs. 610 and 614) of 
the act Were used in the past year to transfer 
$5 million from the contingency fund to the 
administrative expense accounts. Between 
1948 and 1955 there were no transfers of for- 
eign aid program funds to administrative ac- 
counts. Starting in 1955, a tendency to make 
such transfers developed, and ‘in 1959, the 
committee recommended and Congress 
adopted a prohibition on such transfers. 
This prohibition was omitted from the 1961 
legislation (at executive branch request), 
owing to the extensive reorganization of the 
aid agency that was in process. 

“For fiscal year 1962, $50.5 million was ap- 
propriated for foreign aid administrative ex- 
penses, compared with $47.8 million for this 
purpose in 1961. Despite the increase, trans- 
fers were made which amounted to a fur- 
ther 10-percent increase in the accounts. 
The chairman proposed and the committee 
adopted an amendment which restores the 
prohibition on diversions of program funds 
to administrative expense accounts. The lan- 
guage of the committee would be contained 
in a new section 610(b) of the act.” Page 
31) 

IV. Section 614(a), Foreign Assistanct Act 
of 1961: 

“Sec. 614. Special Authorities—(a) The 
President may authorize in each fiscal year 
the use of funds made available for use 
under this Act and the furnishing of assist- 
ance under section 506 in a total amount not 
of exceed $250,000,000 and the use of not to 
exceed $100,000,000° of foreign currencies 
accruing under this Act or any other law, 
without regard to the requirements of this 
Act, any law relating to receipts and credits 
accruing to the United States, any Act ap- 
propriating funds under this Act, or the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 
1951 (22 U.S.C. 1611 et seq.), in furtherance 
of any of the purposes of such Acts, when 
the President determines that such authori- 
zation is important to the security of the 
United States. Not more than $50,000,000 of 
the funds under this subsection may be al- 
located to any one country in any fiscal year, 
The limitation contained in the preceding 
sentence shall not apply to any country 
which is a victim of active Communist or 
Communist-supported aggression.” 

Section 614(a) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 gives the President power to 
authorize in any fiscal year the use of not 
to exceed $250,000,000 of the funds made 
available under the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, including funds for furnishing of 
assistance under section 506 (special au- 
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thority funds), and the use of not to exceed 
$100,000,000 of foreign currencies accruing 
under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 or 
any other Act without having to meet the 
requirements of that Act, any law relating 
to receipts and credits accruing to the United 
States, any Act appropriating funds for use 
under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, or 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 
1951, if such funds are used in furtherance 
of any of the purposes of those Acts and if 
the President determines that such authori- 
zation is important to the security of the 
United States. 

The Senate Report on the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (Rept. No. 612, 87th Cong.) 
contained the following statement regarding 
the first sentence of section 614(a): 

“This section contains three kinds of 
special authorities for the President, all of 
them analogous to authorities now found in 
sections 403 and 451 of the Mutual Security 
Act. 

“Subsection (a) provides that the President 
may authorize the furnishing of assistance 
of $250 million a year without regard to the 
requirements of this bill, the Battle Act, or 
any act appropriating funds for use under 
this bill or amendments thereto. Within the 
specified limit of $250 million, this authority 
applies to funds made available for use under 
this bill as well as to Department of Defense 
funds which may be used under authority 
of section 510 (see above). The President has 
had similar authority, in regard to similar 
amounts in the past.” (Page 33). 

The second sentence of section 614(a) 
limits to $50,000,000 the amount that can 
be made available by the President to any 
one country in any fiscal year under the au- 
thority of such section. The third sentence of 
such section was added by the Foreign As- 
Sistance Act of 1966 and provided that the 
$50,000,000 contained in the second sentence 
would not apply to any country which is the 
victim of active Communist or Communist 
supported aggression. 

Personnel within the Department of State 
estimate that the President has exercised his 
waiver authority under the provisions of sec- 
tion 614(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 to furnish assistance to foreign coun- 
tries approximately 60 times. In most cases 
the waivers have been made to provide mili- 
tary assistance; and in most cases the waiv- 
ers were of a minor technical nature and did 
not, according to State Department person- 
nel, involve major policy considerations. 

The legislative history of this section con- 
tains no discussion on whether the President 
may exercise his waiver authority retroac- 
tively. 

V. Section 3(a) (1), Foreign Military Sales 
Act 
“Sec. 3. Eligibility—(a) No defense article 
or defense service shall be soid by the United 
States Government under this Act to any 
country or international organization un- 
less— 

“(1) the President finds that the furnish- 
ing of defense articles and defense services to 
such country or international organization 
will strengthen the security of the United 
States and promote world peace;” 

Clause (1) of Section 3(a) of the Foreign 
Military Sales Act prohibits the United 
States Government from selling any defense 
article or defense service under the Act to 
any country or international organization 
unless the President finds that selling the 
articles or services will strengthen United 
States security and promote world peace. 
There is no requirement that the President 
submit a report to the Congress on any find- 
ing he has made under such clause, The Sen- 
ate report on this Act gives no explanation of 
the intent or purpose of the clause. 

VI. “Military Assistance,” Title I, Foreign 
Assistance and Related Programs Appropria- 
tion Act, 1970 

“Provided further, That the military assist- 
ance program for any country shall not be 
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increased beyond twenty per centum of the 
amount justified to the Congress, unless the 
President determines that an increase in 
such program is essential to the national 
interest of the United States and reports 
each such determination to the House of 
Representatives and the Senate within thirty 
days after each such determination.” 

The third proviso under the paragraph en- 
titled “Military Assistance” of title I of the 
Foreign Assistance and Related Programs Ap- 
propriation Act, 1970, prohibits the President 
from increasing the military assistance pro- 
gram for any country by more than 20 per- 
centum of the amount justified to the Con- 
gress unless the President determines a 
greater increase is “essential to the national 
interest of the United States” and reports 
that determination to both Houses of Con- 
gress within 30 days after making the deter- 
mination, The Senate and House reports on 
this Act, and the reports on the Foreign 
Assistance and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tion Act, 1968, which was the Act which first 
included substantially the same language as 
the 1970 Act, do not explain the intent or 
purpose of the proviso. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LAWRENCE A. Monaco, Jr. 
Assistant Counsel. 


LOCAL TRAINING INITIATIVE 
TEACHES SKILLS—SAVES TAX 
DOLLARS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
long held that there is no better invest- 
ment than dollars spent on the training 
of young Americans. It is an investment 
that repays itself one hundredfold in the 
form of higher future earnings with re- 
sultant higher tax returns to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

A letter came into my office recently, 
demonstrating how a community can 
provide substantial educational benefits 
at very little cost. James Kestol, coordi- 
nator of the business education depart- 
ment of the Janesville, Wis., Vocational 
Technical School, told of his experience 
in starting an evening keypunch class. 
His paper makes interesting reading. It 
tells how community-business coopera- 
tion can not only lower the cost of edu- 
cation to the community but also provide 
substantial benefits to local business. 

So that Senators may read about the 
Janesville experience, and, it is hoped, 
profit from it I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Kestol’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To START A KEYPUNCH CLASS 
(By James Kestol) 

Keypunch operators are in demand in all 
parts of the country. One need only observe 
the Help Wanted columns in almost any 
newspaper to realize that here is a field of 
opportunity that, with a little training, can 
result in a good paying job. 

It was a memorable day in 1963 when our 
school received its first keypunch machine. 
Six months later, another machine was added 
in our business education department. 

Our school offered keypunch training in 
conjunction with office machines courses 
which are given in both day and evening 
classes. Our evening classes continued to 
grow until we were offering three classes per 
week. Because of the popularity and success 
of our program, this report is intended for 
anyone who wishes to explore the possibili- 
ties of organizing an evening class for adults. 
One of the problems that confronted us was 
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that most of the students in evening school 
wanted only keypunch training, and with 
only two machines, there was not much time 
for actual student operation. A three-hour 
class with 25 students would allow about 
fifteen minutes actual operating time per 
student per evening. The remainder of the 
time had to be spent on calculators, book- 
keeping machines, or comptometers, which- 
ever happened to be available. It was some- 
what frustrating at times for both teacher 
and students. 

This procedure continued for several years 
until we worked out a plan with a nearby 
data center to utilize their equipment in a 
keypunch class to train some operators. This 
particular data center serves a wide area 
including the states of Illinois, Iowa, New 
York, and Wisconsin, and it has a good sup- 
ply of keypunch machines along with a de- 
sire to recruit new employees. What could 
be better than training a class of students 
and then hiring the best ones? 

Before proceeding too far, it is necessary 
to get the approval of your school adminis- 
trator or other school officials, Generally, they 
are happy to see an opportunity opening for 
the benefit of local people. Be sure to get de- 
tails of approximate size of class, costs, and 
books to be used, along with other pertinent 
information relative to the organization of a 
class, There are a number of good textbooks 
and manuals on the market that can be used 
for the course. 

Our school employed the supervisor at the 
data center as the instructor for two evenings 
a week during the five-week training period. 
We made a strong effort to keep the size of 
the class to about 10 or 12 members (never 
were there more than 13 registered in any one 
class). Some of the prerequisites for taking 
the course were: Experience with a keypunch 
machine, card-punch aptitude, or good type 
writing ability (40 wpm). We tried to select 
students who had previous training or some 
knowledge of keypunch operation as they 
are easier to teach and are familiar with pro- 
cedures. One of the requirements of our 
evening school administration is that each 
instructor must provide a complete outline 
of material to be covered in each class dur- 
ing the term, 

The class objectives were to complete a 
required number of lessons in ten sessions; 
to familiarize the students with the key- 
punch machine, drum cards, and formats; 
and to perform exercises on the machine, 
make their own drum cards, and verify their 
work. At every session, there was a produc- 
tion test, and records were kept to carefully 
watch student progress. 

Very favorable results were obtained, and 
rapid progress was made by members of the 
class, Actual problems were worked out by 
the students which gave the program sig- 
nificant impetus. The data center had the 
prerogative to employ any of the students 
that met their requirements, as that was 
part of the original agreement. 

This training procedure is continuing to 
operate successfully, and our school, the data 
center, and the students are al] happy with 
the results. Any school could put a similar 
plan into effect, adapt it to their local needs 
and save the taxpayers many dollars in so 
doing. 


HOW SHALL WE WORK FOR 
MIDDLE EAST PEACE? 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem of peace in the Middle East is be- 
coming more and more critical. Terrorist 
groups have made the ceasefire agree- 
ment engineered by the United Nations 
meaningless. Fighting continues on a 
daily basis along the Suez Canal. 

The precarious balance of power be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States is 
gravely endangered by vastly increased 
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Soviet support now being given Egypt 
and other Arab States. This balance can 
only be maintained—until some more 
permanent solution is found—if the 
United States provides Israel with 
enough planes and other assistance to 
make her defense viable, and to deter 
the Arab States from embarking upon a 
new adventure of aggression, 

These problems are discussed in an 
editorial, “How Shall We Work for Mid- 
dle East Peace?” appearing in the cur- 
rent issue of Prevent World War III, a 
magazine published by the Society for 
the Prevention of World War III, 50 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. The 
Society is a nonprofit organization which 
for the past 25 years has engaged in re- 
search studies concerning the cause 
and prevention of wars. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How SHALL We WORK For MIDDLE EAST 
PEACE? 


More than two-and-a-half years have 
elapsed since the end of the June 1967, war in 
the Middle East, and the parties are no nearer 
to a settlement than they were before the 
outbreak of the war. Indeed, there has been 
a constant escalation of border fighting, and 
particularly of “commando” or terrorist ac- 
tivity on the part of Arab guerrillas. If the 
present trend continues, we must begin pre- 
paring our minds for a “fourth round"—an 
event which may affect a much larger part of 
the world, considering the involvement of 
outside powers. 

What are the facts? 

In the hundred days beginning September 
1, 1969, the New York press reported border 
fighting by regular military units on 44 days. 
Most of these incidents occurred in the Suez 
Canal region. Still more alarming was the 
record of commando or terrorist attacks. 
These averaged well over one every day. 

Obviously, the UN Ceasefire Resolution is 
not being observed. A ceasefire which operates 
only about half the time—or less than half, 
counting the guerrilla attacks—can hardly 
be called a ceasefire at all. 

The terrorists and guerrillas do not even 
pretend to accept the UN truce, or the basic 
Resolution of November 22, 1967, which was 
supposed to provide a formula for progress 
toward peace. In fact, these illegal forces have 
repeatedly stated that they reject any effort 
toward a political solution, from no matter 
what source it may originate. 

The openly bellicose attitude of Arab states 
involved in the 1967 fighting, when their rep- 
resentatives attended the Arab Summit Con- 
ference at Rabat, strongly underlines this ap- 
praisal. The fact that the head of the guer- 
rilla forces, Yasir Arafat, was seated at this 
conference with the virtual status of an addi- 
tional head of state, makes the picture even 
more ominous. 


ARAB GOVERNMENTS OPENLY SUPPORT 
CONTINUED WAR 

President Gamal Abdel Nasser, addressing 
the opening of Egypt’s General Assembly on 
November 6, after paying the merest lip serv- 
ice to the Security Council resolutions, made 
his war-like intentions very clear in these 
words: 

“There is no alternative to the battle. .— . 
There no longer is any way out except to use 
force to open our own road toward what we 
want—over a sea of blood and under a hori- 
zon of fire.” 

To heavy applause, the Egyptian President 
continued his inflammatory talk. Egypt, he 
boasted, is “this year devoting to the battle 
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500 million pounds and placing half a million 
soldiers under arms.” 

Always in the background, we must recall 
the dictum of the Khartoum Conference, 
where the Arab states declared that they 
would countenance “no peace with Israel, 
no recognition of Israel, no negotiations with 
Israel.” 

All this sounds dishearteningly like the of- 
ficial Radio Cairo broadcast of May 30, 1967 
(five days before the outbreak of war), when 
Egypt declared: 

“With the closing of the Gulf of Aqaba, 
Israel is faced with two alternatives, either of 
which will destroy it: it will either be stran- 
gled to death by the Arab military and eco- 
nomic blockade; or it will perish by the fire- 
of the Arab forces encompassing it from the 
south, from the north and from the east; 

To this President Nasser himself added: 
“The armies of Egypt, Jordan, Syria and 
Lebanon are massed on the borders of Is- 
rael. . . . Today the world shall know that 
the Arabs are girded for battle, as the fateful 
hour approaches.” 

At the end of December 1969, this position 
had scarcely changed. In his Assembly ad- 
dress, Nasser referred to the Six-Day War 
only as “a setback” in the longer confronta- 
tion. As to the Suez he reported that after 
the so-called ceasefire, “the people’s special 
forces and their army forces in the field be- 
gan crossing the canal to make life impos- 
sible for the enemy on the other side.” In 
short, as he had earlier announced to a Pan- 
Arab Trade Union Conference in Cairo, “the 
Siz-Day War was, in actual fact, the prelude 
to a war which has not yet ended.” 

Meanwhile, the problem has been multi- 
plied by the action of the USSR in resupply- 
ing Egypt and other Arab states with arma- 
ment in almost unlimited quantity, not only 
replacing what was lost before, but creating 
an imbalance against Israel. 

The position of Israel remains clear. She 
has declared, over and over again, her readi- 
ness to negotiate with any or all of the Arab 
states, at any time. This is the way in which 
wars have been ended, and peace restored, as 
long as history has any record. 

Israel's position was restated by Foreign 
Minister Abba Eban in a formal address to 
the Overseas Press Club in New York, Dec. 11. 
“We shall continue to be prepared to nego- 
tiate without prior discussion; everything 
is open for discussion,” he said. But he added 
that peace must be the purpose, and until 
negotiations based on mutual recognition 
could become possible, there could be no 
withdrawal from territories occupied at the 
ceasefire date. “There is no international 
policy that suggests we should withdraw 
without peace; national suicide is not an in- 
ternational obligation,” Mr. Eban pointed 
out. 

It seems to us that the next step must be 
for all parties to proceed to the conference 
table—but the way is clouded by the in- 
transigent refusal of one side to sit down and 
talk, It is the clear responsibility of all peace 
loving nations to do whatever they can to 
persuade the Arab states that the time for 
talking is long since past, and that the 
patience of the world community has its 
limits. 

Indeed, it is not only the patience of the 
world community that is involved; it is also 
a matter of safety. If a ceasefire is more fre- 
quently broken than observed, its viability 
as a temporary arrangement is reduced to 
near zero, and a situation is created which 
may at any moment—whether by intent or by 
accident—blaze up into full-scale warfare. 


PEACE IMPOSSIBLE WHILE GUERRILLAS ARE 
UNRESTRAINED 


The “ceasefire” in the Middle East has been 
given an Alice-in-Wonderland aspect by the 
attitude of the contending states toward the 
guerrilla groups—El Fatah, the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization, and others. 
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Although the Arab governments—except 
Syria—have accepted the various UN resolu- 
tions, the guerrillas have not. Their leader, 
Yassir Arafat, has made this explicitly clear. 
“We see a peace achieved through the muz- 
zles of guns,” declared the Voice of Fatah, 
broadcast on Radio Cairo. “The Palestinian 
resistance has come to stay,” said President 
Nasser in his Assembly address. Earlier, he 
had pointed out that although Egypt has ac- 
cepted the ceasefire, this did not bind the 
guerrillas. 

Recent events in Lebanon show how short- 
sighted it is to attempt any Mid-East settle- 
ment which does not also include the guer- 
rillas. They managed to take over the polic- 
ing and administration of the UNRWA camps 
in Jordan, and even worked out a “treaty” 
with the government of that unfortunate 
state, allowing the terrorists a free hand to 
fight Israel in the sector nearest the Syrian 
border. 

In the case of the guerrillas, the challenge 
to peace is twofold: First, the challenge to 
established governments in the area; second, 
the challenge to the international agencies 
of the UN, especially UNRWA. 

If a country is unable to protect the in- 
tegrity of its boundaries, both as to attacks 
from outside and as to the conduct of at- 
tacks against neighbors when mounted from 
within, it has not discharged the most ele- 
mentary obligation of sovereignty. 

Lebanon was not permitted to exercise its 
sovereignty in this regard. Syria and Jordan 
have not chosen to do so, In these cases, full 
support is given to the commandos for nearly 
any enterprise in which they engage—and 
financial support is given from Egypt and 
other Arab states. 

Indeed, the original budget of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization was provided, 
more than five years ago, by a formal action 
of the Arab League states, through their 
representatives at a Summit Conference. To 
argue in one breath that these are “spon- 
taneous” movements, and in the next, that 
they must be given “full support,” is a 
travesty on common sense, and leads to a 
situation that makes peace impossible. 

The status of UNRWA is even more inde- 
fensible, because by the terms of its crea- 
tion UNRWA is clearly limited to relief and 
rehabilitation programs. Yet, official publica- 
tions of the Arab Information Office have 
reported that UNRWA camps are used by the 
guerrillas for recruiting purposes, and even 
as sites for “Young Lion” groups—the so- 
called “boy scouts” of El Fatah and the other 
commando outfits. In this regard, every 
nation supporting the UNRWA budget has a 
direct responsibility. 


A ROLE FOR THE UNITED NATIONS? 


If the present insecure and nearly non- 
existent ceasefire is to be maintained at all, 
the United Nations must adopt a much more 
straight-forward approach than anything 
thus far seen. 

A ceasefire which applies only to official 
armies, and ignores the more dangerous 
guerrillas, is utterly without meaning. Yet, 
every effort to get the Security Council to 
consider this question has met with failure. 
Israel has been “censured” for retaliating 
against commando bases—but the govern- 
ments that harbor the commandos have been 
allowed to follow their irresponsible courses 
without noticeable criticism. 

Likewise, attempts to make support of 
UNRWA conditional upon its enforcing an 
“off base” rule against the guerrillas have 
not succeeded. 

More than the matter of doing even- 
handed justice is inyolved here. The credibil- 
ity of the United Nations itself is at stake. 
If, as appears now to be the case, members of 
the Security Council (and other UN organs 
as well) persist in voting their political al- 
legiances, in clear disregard of duties im- 
posed by the Charter, all pretext that the 
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UN functions.as a judicial body must be 
abandoned. 

Friends of the United Nations—including 
members of the United Nations Association— 
would do well to recognize this danger before 
it is’ too late. The viability of the UN as a 
peace-keeping agency is rooted in its reputa- 
tion as an impartial organization whose ac- 
tions are based on.law and justice. If it comes 
to be regarded as the agency of a succession 
of temporary self-seeking power blocs, its 
utility will have been dangerously harmed, 
and the peace of the whole world will in- 
evitably. suffer. 


THE ROLE OF THIRD PARTIES IN THE CONFLICT 


Recent expressions of policy by President 
Nixon’s Administration, as spelled out in 
Secretary Wm P. Rogers’ Dec. 9 address and 
elsewhere, are hopeful to the extent that 
they again recognize the necessity of direct 
negotiations between the contending parties, 
and reaffirm for all countries “the obligation 
to prevent hostile acts originating from the 
respective territories” of the states con- 
cerned. 

They leave much to be desired, however, in 
seeming to suggest that a “third party” set- 
tlement may be sufficient, rather than actual 
face-to-face peace negotiations, The “friendly 
broker" system resulting in a series of armi- 
stice agreements during the past 21 years, in 
the end paved the way to a succession of hot 
wars, It seems a bit late to talk again of a 
solution which has three times failed. 

It is also impractical to think in terms 
of an “imposed peace” worked out either by 
the Big Four or the Big Two. The obvious 
objection to this is that the interests of the 
Communist World and the Free World are 
already in collision in the Middle East, and 
it is therefore impractical to expect the 
powers to agree upon a solution such as 
might evolve from direct talks between the 
peoples of the region, To imagine agreement 
on a solution that the Big Two might jointly 
police requires us to think in terms of 
utopian fiction. 

More important, however, is the consid- 
eration of justice: the Middle East con- 
flict is primary the affair of the peoples of 
that part of the world. No solution in which 
they are not the primary movers can be 
permanent—and the only such solution is 
one worked out in a peace treaty which is 
founded on mutual recognition of each 
other's existence and self-respect, 

The question of Jerusalem, quite obvi- 
ously, cannot be solved in Mr. Rogers’ terms 
of reference. For 19 years the United States 
made no objection when this supposedly 
“internationalized” city was taken over by 
Jordan, contrary to decisions by the United 
Nations. For 19 years, the United Nations 
made no meaningful effort to establish any 
kind of multi-national regime. For 19 years 
American citizens, wishing to enter Jordan 
or Jordanian controlled Jerusalem, were 
compelled to submit to a demeaning religious 
test, the obvious purpose of which was to 
prevent the entry of Jews, whether American 
citizens or not. Meanwhile, three wars had 
been fought, and settled by temporary ar- 
mistice agreements—it being clearly under- 
stood that all permanent agreements were 
postponed until the future. 

It is now far too late for Mr. Rogers to 
return to a plan which the nations of the 
world disregarded for more than a genera- 
tion, and which to all intents and purposes 
had been forgotten. Jerusalem is a city which 
has deep meaning to Christians, Jews and 
Moslems alike, but it is also a city which 
should not be divided. As to the much dis- 
cussed holy shrines, there is simply no way 
to draw lines that would make a workable 
three-way—or even two-way—division of the 
city. 

The fighting during the last two decades 
has not been initiated by the Israelis—but 
by the Arabs. It is now time to give Israel 
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a chance to see if she can provide a fair 
administration of Jerusalem, and she has 
already embarked upon a policy of open ac- 
cess. to all peoples, which is the first time 
in a long while, that.any such program has 
been offered. For the Department of State 
to attempt to impose its. view on this mat- 
ter today is an act of subrogation. 


NEW THREATS TO PEACE AT RABAT CONFERENCE 


Until the day before Christmas, it had been 
hoped that the meeting of Arab leaders at 
Rabat might show some tendency toward ac- 
cepting reasonable political solutions in the 
Middle East. 

It is now apparent, however, that the more 
belligerent Arab states will be satisfiled—as 
of this moment—with nothing less than 
fighting. The Conference was unable even to 
issue a final communique, in spite of vali- 
ant efforts by King Hassan of Morocco. In- 
deed, the delegations of Iraq, Syria and 
Yemen outdid themselves in calling for a 
“holy” (or at least a leftist) war against 
Israel, and when they did not get their way, 
their ambassadors refused to participate in 
the closing sessions of the meeting. Egypt’s 
President Nasser likewise walked out, when 
Kuwait and Saudi-Arabia refused to increase 
their financial support for Arab military 
adventurism. 

The status accorded Yasir Arafat, as head 
of the so-called Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization (PLO), was particularly ominous. 
As already noted, this guerrilla group was 
created and voted its first budget at an Arab 
Summit meeting. It is subsidized from offi- 
cial funds. Its operations are in diametric 
contradiction to the injunctions of the UN 
Ceasefire Resolution. The fact that this vi- 
olent and illegal body was so prominently 
“recognized” at Rabat can only be a source 
of grave worry for all advocates of peace. 

The gravity of the PLO situation is un- 
derlined by an advertisement inserted in New 
York papers on December 24—the day after 
Rabat—by the Arab Information Center. It 
featured a long quotation by Dr. Izzat Tan- 
nous, head of the New York office of PLO, 
in which he sought sympathy on the ground 
that he, a “Christian Arab,” would be ex- 
cluded from Jerusalem by the Israelis, Apart 
from the fact that there is no evidence that 
Israel has excluded Tannous or intends to 
exclude him, it is certainly misleading to 
allow this representative of a hostile guer- 
rilla group to allege religious discrimination. 
No government would willingly allow an 
officer or a group of hostile commandos—or of 
the political entity under whose aegis they 
fight—to enter its boundaries. The policy of 
the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
every other leading nation of the world, 
is firmly established in this regard. Appeals 
such as that sponsored by the Arab Infor- 
mation Center in its post-Rabat advertise- 
ment can only lead to further trouble, of a 
particularly undesirable kind, 


AN URGENT AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITY 


In the months immediately ahead, the 
urgent task is to see to it that—lacking a 
peace conference—a reasonable balance of 
military power is maintained. 

The population and land areas of the Arab 
states many times outbalances that of 
Israel—and the official Arab view continues 
to be that “Israel does not exist.” (Israel still 
does not appear as a nation on Arab maps.) 

In the interim, the best that can be done 
is to preserve sufficient strength in Israeli 
hands to deter the more numerous Arabs 
from carrying out threats of the sort made by 
President Nasser and cited at the beginning 
of this article. 

The Egyptian President has told his people, 
in repeated public addresses, that Moscow 
has “supplied without charge" arms enough 
to more than replace those lost in 1967. Simi- 
lar aid has been extended to Syria, Jordan, 
Iraq and to the guerrillas. Thus the danger 
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of war entered into upon an “easy victory” 
premise is constantly escalated, 

The only deterrent lies in the preservation 
of a viable balance of power. The first step 
for the United States should be an imme- 
diate affirmative response to Israel’s request 
for additional Phantom jet planes and other 
sophisticated. equipment sufficient to ensure 
preservation of her existence, 

Someday, the powers may be enlightened 
enough to enter into arms limitations agree- 
ments covering the Middle East. That day, 
however, is lamentably far away—and’ the 
forces of war will not wait for slow moving 
diplomacy to catch up. The problem of the 
hour, therefore, is the preservation of Israel’s 
defense ability in the face of burgeoning 
might concentrated in the hands of bellicose 
neighbors. 


SENATE ACTION NEEDED: TO IM- 
PROVE SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the passage of the 1970 social 
security amendments by the House last: 
week is most welcome, but other major 
reforms are still urgently needed to im- 
prove this vital, but still imperfect pro- 
gram. 

The 5-percent across-the-board in- 
crease in benefits will provide an addi- 
tional $1.7 billion in badly needed in- 
come for 26.2 million social security re- 
cipients in 1971. 

This rise, along with the 15-percent 
increase authorized last December, will 
help to bring social security benefits up 
to a more realistic level. 

For an average retired single worker, 
the combined effect of both increases 
will raise benefits from about $100 a 
month to $121.80. For an elderly couple, 
benefits will be increased from $170 to 
$205.80. 

In addition, the House made several 
improvements in the social security and 
medicare programs, including a cost-of- 
living adjustment mechanism to keep 
benefits current, a liberalization of the 
earnings test, and 100-percent benefits 
for widows 65 and older. 

These changes are urgently needed, 
and I enthusiastically support such im- 
provements. 

It is also gratifying because many 
measures in the House-passed bill are 
identical or similar to provisions con- 
tained in my omnibus social security 
bill, S. 3100. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table illustrating these com- 
parisons be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. How- 
ever, essential finishing touches must 
still be made by the Senate to help per- 
fect the House-passed bill. 

BENEFIT INCREASES 


For example, my omnibus bill called 
for a 20-percent increase in benefits be- 
ginning January 1970. 

The 5-percent increase, together with 
the 15-percent raise, will be roughly 
equivalent to an overall 20-percent boost 
in benefits. However, the 5-percent in- 
crease will not be effective until January 
1971. 

In the meantime, our cost of living is 
rising at an annual rate of approximately 
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6 to 7 percent—the most rapid increase 
in nearly 20 years. 

At this rate the 5-percent raise would 
be wiped out even before the social se- 
curity beneficiary received his first check 
in February 1971. 

Therefore, I believe the Senate should 
urge a 10-percent increase in the bill it 
will soon consider. 

MINIMUM BENEFITS 

One glaring omission in the House bill 
is the failure to come to grips with the 
problem of minimum benefits: Because 
of the present inadequate base, a 5-per- 
cent raise will only increase the minimum 
monthly benefit for a single person from 
$64 to $67.20. 

This is only a token measure and will 
be totally inadequate for a person living 
in poverty. 

For this reason, I urge that the mini- 
mum monthly benefit be raised to $90 
immediately and to $120 by 1972. It is 
estimated that this approach, together 
with the overall 20-percent increase in 
benefits, would move approximately 2.1 
million people out of poverty—nearly 1.4 
milliom persons 65 and older and another 
700,000 under 65. 

COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENT 


The cost-of-living adjustment mecha- 
nism, which will take effect in 1972, is 
urgently needed and welcomed. But, I 
believe that benefits must still be raised 
to a more realistic level than provided in 
the House bill before this automatic 
escalator is employed. 

My bill would also provide for auto- 
matic adjustments, but would provide for 
a second 20-percent across-the-board in- 
crease in 1972 before benefits would be 
automatically adjusted for increases in 
the cost of living. 

With this second increase, social secu- 
rity recipients will not find themselves 
locked in at inadequate benefit levels. 

LIBERALIZED DISABILITY BENEFITS 


Mr. President, the Senate must also 
consider a number of other vitally needed 
improvements to the social security and 
medicare programs which were not in- 
cluded in the House bill. 

Disability assistance under social se- 
curity is still too limited for persons in 
great need. 

Under existing law disability benefits 
are payable only after a 6-month wait- 
ing period, provided the disability is ex- 
pected to last for at least 12 months or 
to result in death. Moreover, the worker 
must be unable to engage in any sub- 
stantial activity. 

S. 3100, I believe, provides a more ra- 
tional and effective approach to this 
crucial problem. It would: 

Reduce the waiting period from 6 to 
3 months; 

Eliminate the requirement that the 
disability be expected to last 12 months 
or result in death; and 

Permit workers aged 55 to 64 to qualify 
if they are unable to engage in substan- 
tial gainful activity in their regular 
work. 

GENERAL REVENUE FINANCING 

Another significant reform especially 
needed is provision for well timed and 
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well conceived use of general revenues to 
help finance a portion of the social se- 
curity program. Our present method of 
relying on payroll taxes places a regres- 
sive tax on the Nation’s workers. 

Since the present contribution rate is 
uniformly applied to all covered individ- 
uals, workers with low earnings pay a 
larger percentage of their total income 
than do higher paid persons. 

In a working paper, “The Stake of To- 
day’s Workers in Retirement Security,” 
prepared for the Senate Committee on 
Aging, it was emphasized that use of 
general revenues would provide a more 
equitable basis for financing part of the 
costs of the social security program. 

Workers of all ages, therefore, have a vital 
stake in making sure that the financial bur- 
den is spread in’ the most equitable man- 
ner. 

A far fairer method would be to finance 
this share from general revenue sources to 
which all taxpayers contribute and through 
a more progressive tax structure. 

MEDICARE FOR DISABLED SOCIAL SECURITY 

BENEFICIARIES 

While the House bill made some im- 
provements in medicare, a number of 
crucial reforms were omitted. 

For instance, extension of medicare to 
disabled social security beneficiaries un- 
der age 65 is essential. These individuals 
need medicare as much, if not more, as 
individuals 65 and older. 

We know this need exists, because that 
need has been documented for some 
time. Accordingly, I urge immediate ac- 
tion in this crucial area, as proposed in 
S. 3100. 

OUT-OF-HOSPITAL PRESCRIPTION DRUGS 


Prescription drug expenditures consti- 
tute a major expense for elderly persons. 
Like other medical needs, both the quan- 
tity used and the cost per acquisition are 
likely to be above the averages for young- 
er persons. 

For older persons with severe chronic 
conditions—about 15 percent of all el- 
derly individuals—prescription expenses 
are more than six times as great as for 
younger people. 

Therefore, I believe that it is essen- 
tial that the Senate bill include provi- 
sion for coverage of out-of-hospital pre- 
scription drugs under medicare. 

ELIMINATE PART B PREMIUMS 


In addition, I urge that the supple- 
mentary medical insurance premium— 
now $4 per month but scheduled to rise 
to $5.30 this July—be eliminated. Under 
S. 3100, financing for part B of medi- 
care—like the part A hospital insur- 
ance—would be replaced by payroll taxes 
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and a matching contribution by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

This change alone would be equiva- 
lent to about a 5-percent increase for 
the average recipient. 

THE STAKE FOR TODAY’S WORKERS 


During the past 15 months, as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Aging, 
I have conducted hearings on the “‘Eco- 
nomics of Aging.” 

During these hearings we have heard 
from experts, the elderly, and. other 
knowledgeable persons. 

What has emerged from this compre- 
hensive study is a compelling call for 
immediate and long-range action. 

Major reform in the social security 
system is indispensable in order that 
older Americans today and in the future 
may share in the economic abundance 
they have created. 

Today, a majority of our 20 million 
elderly feel the effects of a deepening 
retirement income crisis. Unless sub- 
stantial policy changes are made now, 
the number will increase markedly. 

Today’s workers—men and women 
who will be the elderly of tomorrow— 
thus have a major stake in an improved 
social security program. 

Several reasons for this concern were 
forcefully pointed out in “The Stake of 
Today’s Workers in Retirement Se- 
curity”: 

The vast bulk of the working population 
does not have the margin between income 
and outgo that would permit the significant 
savings needed to provide for their own old 
age, or to even contribute significantly to 
raising the income from other sources. 

Even with the long overdue and inade- 
quate 15-percent increase, benefits will-aver- 
age only $116 for the retired aged worker, 
$196 for an aged couple, and $101 for the 
aged widow. 

Projections to 1980 indicate that about 
half the couples and more than three-fourths 
of the unmarried retirees will receive $3,000 
or less in pension income. And these projec- 
tions use relatively liberal assumptions with 
respect to increases in private and public 
benefit levels. 

Even under earlier projections, now known 
to be too optimistic, only a third to two- 
fifths of all aged persons were expected to 
have income from private group. pensions. 

It is for reasons like these that present 
inadequacies in retirement income—and the 
policies and trends that perpetuate them— 
are of urgent and direct concern to all work- 
ers and not just to our aged population. 


For these reasons, I am calling upon 
the elderly of today, and tomorrow’s re- 
tirees, to join me in urging these major 
changes by the Senate when the House 
bill is considered. 


ExHIBIT 1 
COMPARISON OF S, 3100 anD H.R. 17550 


H.R. 17550 
1. Benefit increase 

The Social Security Amendments of 1969 

(Public Law 91-172) provided for a 15 per- 

cent across-the-board increase in benefits, 

effective January 1970. H.R. 17550 would 

raise benefits by another 5 percent, effective 

January 1971. Minimum monthly benefits 

for a single person would be raised under 

Public Law 91-172 and H.R. 17550 from $55 
to 867.20. 


S. 3100 
1. Benefit increase 

S. 3100 provides for a 20 percent across- 
the-board increase in benefits, effective 
January 1970; and a second 20 percent raise, 
effective January 1972. Minimum benefits 
for a single person would be raised to $90 by 

1970 and $120 by 1972. 
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Exuisir 1—Continued 
COMPARISON OF S. 3100 AND H.R. 17550 


H.R. 17550 
2. Cost-of-living adjustment 


An automatic cost-of-living adjustment 
mechanism, beginning in 1972, will help 
keep benefits current with rises in the cost- 
of-living. For each 3 percent increase in the 
Consumer Price Index, benefits would be 
raised accordingly. 


3. 100 percent benefits for widows 


Widows 65 and older would receive 100 
percent of their deceased spouse's retirement 
benefit, instead of the present 8244 percent. 
This will provide about $700 million in ad- 
ditional benefits for 3.3 million persons, and 
the average widow’s benefit will increase from 
$102 a month to $123. 

4. Liberalization of the earnings test 


Beneficiaries under 72 years of age will be 
permitted to have $2,000 annual earnings, 
instead of the present $1,680, before their 
Social Security benefits would be reduced. 
For earnings in excess of $2,000 but not 
greater than $3,200, $1 in benefits would be 
withheld for each $2 of earnings. Thereafter, 
$1 in benefits would be reduced for each $1 
of earnings. Approximately 900,000 indi- 
viduals will receive an additional $475 million 
in extra benefits from this change. 

5. Age 62 computation point for men 


The method of computing benefits for men 
would be based on working years up to age 
62 (the same as for women), instead of the 
current 65 year requirement. About 10.2 
million individuals—male workers and their 
dependents and survivors—will receive an 
estimated $925 million in increased benefits. 


6. Wage credits for armed service members 


Noncontributory credits of $100 a month 
would be provided for computation of Social 
Security benefits for servicemen for the pe- 
riod from 1957—when military service was 
covered under Social Security—through 1967. 
Approximately 130,000 beneficiaries would be 
immediately eligible for higher benefits, and 
$35 million in additional benefits would be 
paid out in 1971. 


7. Disabled child’s benefits 


Childhood disability benefits would be pay- 
able to a disabled adult son or daughter 
whose disability began after age 18 and before 
age 22. Under present law, a petson must 
have become disabled before age 18 to qualify 
for childhood disability benefits on his 
parent’s Social Security account, About 
13,000 persons would be eligible for an addi- 
tional $10 million in benefits. 

8. Special age 72 payments 


Public Law 91-172 raised this benefit for 
& single person from $40 to $46 a month. H.R. 
17550 would further increase this benefit to 
$48.30. 


S. 3100 
2. Cost-of-living adjustment 

A similar adjustment is provided in the 

Williams bill. However, this automatic es- 

calator would be employed after benefits had 

been raised by 44 percent and the minimum 

benefit had been increased to $120 per month. 


3. 100 percent benefits for widows 
Identical provision in the Williams bill. 


4. Liberalization of the earnings test 

The annual earnings limitation for persons 
under 72 would be raised from $1,680 to 
$1,800. For earnings greater than $1,800 but 
not in excess of $3,000, $1 would be withheld 
for each $2 of earnings. For additional earn- 
ings, $3 would be withheld for each $4 of 
earnings. 


5. Age 62 computation point for men 
Identical provision in S. 3100. 


6. Wage credits for armed service members 
Identical provisions in S, 3100. 


7. Disabled child’s benefits 
Benefits would be provided for the dis- 
abled child of a worker provided that the 
disability begins before age 22, rather than 
age 18. 


8. Special age 72 payments 
S. 3100 provides for a comparable increase, 
effective January 1970 rather than January 
1971. However, S. 3100 provides for a second 
20 percent increase, effective January 1972. 


TROUBLE IN THE FEDERAL HEALTH 
ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
writing in yesterday’s Washington Post, 
Mr. Victor Cohn described in some de- 
tail the worsening crisis of confidence 
within those agencies of the Govern- 
ment which administer vital health pro- 
grams. He describes how a series of un- 
fortunate events has combined to create 
a climate which may well result in the 
resignation or purging of a number of 
dedicated and competent officials at 
HEW. 

Mr. Cohn makes clear that the effects 
of a contracting Federal budget for 
health programs, coupled with the evi- 
dent policy of the Nixon administration 
to politicize heretofore nonpolitical agen- 


cies, are both unwise and counter-pro- 
ductive in terms of dealing with the very 
real crisis this country faces in health 
care. 

In a statement last year, President 
Nixon acknowledged that the country’s 
health care system was in crisis. In view 
of this statement, it is ironic that we 
have witnessed indiscriminate and dis- 
proportionate budget cutting of health 
programs by the administration, vascil- 
lation and confusion on the administra- 
tion’s part concerning several key legis- 
lative programs which are due to expire 
this June, the absence of a Presidential 
health message this year, and now the 
injection of partisan politics into agency 
personnel selection. 

The President has asked each of us to 
watch what the administration does, not 
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what it says. Mr. President, I am increas- 
ingly concerned about what this admin- 
istration is doing in the health area. It 
is not inconceivable that we here may 
have to more aggressively monitor these 
policies as a prelude to appropriate con- 
gressional action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Cohn’s article entitled, 
“Politics, Fund Cuts Spark Unrest in 
Health Agencies,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 25, 1970] 


Pouttics, FUND Curs SPARK UNREST IN 
HEALTH AGENCIES 
(By Victor Cohn) 

There is trouble in the federal health 
establishment. 

The effect on the nation’s health re- 
sources, in the opinion of many officials, 
could be severe. 

Among the troubles, as described by high 
and mid-level government doctors and health 
scientists are: 

The Nixon administration's increasing in- 
jection of politics into hirings and firings in 
medical science and health fields—areas 
where political clearance never before was a 
factor. 

An acute lack of funds. Health—especially 
mental health projects and training—have 
been among the hardest hit fields in anti- 
inflation Johnson and Nixon budgets. 

Even worse, say the complaints, is “lack 
of interest.” “I don't think the voice of 
health is being heard very clearly in the 
present administration,” Dr. John Knowles, 
director of Massachusetts General Hospital, 
writes in the current issue of Look. “I don’t 
think the President gives it a very high 
order of priority.” 

The ill effects, it is stated, are starting to 
show up in an exodus of dedicated health 
workers from key jobs. 

Worse, it is added, the country is certain 
to suffer a growing shortage of doctors. “The 
full force" of recent research and training 
cutbacks “will hit us in the teeth” by 1971, 
Knowles charges. Many medical school deans 
think a whole generation of potential health 
scientists, teachers and medical specialists— 
all of whom are commonly trained in re- 
search programs—could be lost. 

The health troubles began with the fail- 
ure of Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare Robert Finch to win backing for 
appointment of Knowles as his assistant 
secretary for health. 

Dr. Roger Egeberg, who wound up with 
the job, has said privately that the long de- 
lay caused by the fight over Knowles “‘cost 
health agencies millions” because there was 
no top official to argue for health. 

But both Egeberg and Finch have found 
themselves repeatedly overruled or bypassed 
on health matters by White House aides. 
Some officials give Egeberg good marks for 
intentions but bad ones for performance. 
Others say, “He’s doing everything he can, 
but he’s caught in larger problems.” 


HEW RESIGNATION 


New among these is the aftermath of the 
resignation May 8 of Dr. Joseph T. English, 
a fast-rising psychiatrist who headed HEW’s 
Health Services and Mental Health Adminis- 
tration. English quit while Egeberg was in 
Europe; Egeberg returned, canceling a Rus- 
sian trip. 

Asked about reports that he was asked to 
resign, English said last week: “Number 
one, no comment. Number two, I don’t deny 
(it).” 

Immediately on his resignation, his job 
was removed from civil service and made 
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appointive. A high-level official in the same 
agency said: 

“The politics is getting more naked. I can 
assure you there has never before been the 
political check there is now—down to the 
GS-14 level.” (GS-14s start at $19,643 or 
more.) 

The appointment of a new director of 
mental health services, Dr. Claude Thomas; 
the nomination of Dr. Morris Chafetz of 
Boston as director of alcoholism programs; 
the search for a new director of mental 
health training—all have received political 
checks. 

I'VE VOTED ON BOTH SIDES 

So, of course, did the appointment last 
week of English’s successor, Dr. Vernon Wil- 
son, director of health affairs at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Wilson says: “I don’t con- 
sider myself either a Democrat or a Republi- 
can. I’ve voted on both sides. From my point 
of view, this is not a political appointment.” 

But Wilson was clearly found “acceptable,” 
said a Missouri Democratic congressional 
aide. “He’s a good man. He has no discover- 
able politics, But he's not going to rock any 
boats.” 

The administration screening of health 
and scientific appointments is really no se- 
cret, according to Dr. Stanley Yolles, director 
of the National Institute of Mental Health. 
“It is the stated policy of this administration 
to appoint as many Republicans as possible. 
There is screening of scientific appointments 
throughout the department,” he said. 

According to repeated rumors, and many 
predictions by knowledgeable persons, both 
Yolles and Dr. Robert Marston, director of 
the National Institutes of Health, are cur- 
rently being screened. Both are said to be 
“slated to go, inside months.” 


REPORT DENIED 


Marston is out of the country. An aide 
called the rumors about him “untrue.” 

“No one has said a single, solitary thing to 
me,” Yolles said. “But I’ve heard the rumors. 
There's one that my successor has already 
been picked.” 

Yolles is on the bad books of HEW higher- 
ups for two reasons. He opposes much of 
an on-going decentralization of NIMH activi- 
ties to regional Offices. Opponents call this 
“the start of NIMH’s dismemberment.” 

Yolles or his aides last year helped inspire 
both House and Senate to insert in NIMH 
legislation a veto power for the National Ad- 
visory Mental Health Council—a citizen and 
expert board—over regional decisions affect- 
ing one of NIMH’s proudest programs. 

‘This is the program to establish and partly 
support community mental health centers, 
which are local clinics to give emergency and 
day care to help keep mental health centers, 
which are local clinics to give emergency 
and day care to help keep mental patients 
out of hospitals. By July, 490 such centers 
will have been funded. 

Early in his administration, President 
Nixon ordered that as many federal programs 
as possible be returned to “grass roots” con- 
trol. An HEW task force under Deputy Under 
Secretary Fred V. Malek is trying to do so. 

POWER PLAY 

It sees putting the mental health centers 
under HEWs 10 regional offices as “better 
administration, closer to the people.” The 
program’s directors at NIMH see it as a 
“power play” to put what has been an $80- 
million-a-year program under the real con- 
trol of HEW’s nonmedical regional directors— 
appointees close to state and local pressures. 

In any case, mental health center con- 
struction decisions were regionalized March 
81; staff matters are slated to be regionalized 
July 1. 

The national advisory council—highly dis- 
turbed—is to meet with Under Secretary 
Malek in June. It also believes he intends to 
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regionalize NIMH training grants, which sup- 
port 65 percent of the training of all mental 
health professionals, 

In a letter to Dr. Robert Stubblefield of 
the University of Texas, council secretary, 
Finch recently denied this intention. But a 
council member says: “That doesn't fit his 
directives.” 

FUNDED LAST 

NIMH is an agency with a degree of in- 
dependence and strength that mental health 
forces fought hard to create. Mental health, 
they claim, is commonly submerged under 
general medical or administrative direction, 
“funded last and least.” 

Take away the mental health centers and 
the $116-million training program, notes 
Yolles, and “about all you'd have left” is 
about $87 million currently financing re- 
search and a few other small programs, 
hardly a strong NIMH. 

NIMH as a whole is to be funded at just 
$346.6 million in fiscal 1971 by the Nixon 
budget, well below 1970’s $360.3 million. 
There are to be no new community mental 
health center grants. 

Narcotic and alcohol addiction programs 
are to rise a bit from $29.4 million to $35.5 
million. But “for community treatment of 
narcotics in 1970, I have just $4 million left,” 
Yolles said, “and $18 million in valid com- 
munity requests.” As it happens Secretary 
Finch—in a memo to editors last week—-said, 
“President Nixon has designated May 24 
through 30 as Drug Abuse Prevention Week.” 

Staff appointments are not the only place 
there has been HEW political pressure. A 
year ago Dr. Jack Weinberg, director of the 
Illinois Neuropsychiatric Institute, was asked 
to accept renomination for an advisory com- 
mittee on aging. Then he was asked about 
his politics. 

“I said, ‘I worked for Sen. McCarthy,” he 
reports. “I was not reappointed.” 

This happened “in some cases” but is no 
longer going on, said a department source. 

Higher-ups forced the transfer of long- 
time civil servant Clifford Johnson as NIH 
public information director, presumably to 
make way for a political appointee. But last 
week Marston announced appointment of 
Storm Whaley, University of Arkansas vice 
president for health sciences—and a Demo- 
crat—as a new “director of communications,” 
public and scientific. 

“Since the news got out about Joe Eng- 
lish,” another source said, “people have been 
getting phone calls and tender care. We've 
seen appointments going through in the last 
few days after hanging fire since November.” 

The screening system, however, remains— 
this Republican administration's response, it 
seems, to the fact that a majority of mental 
health workers and academic research and 
health types happen to be Democrats. 

Health Democrats and health doves are 
giving the administration still more prob- 
lems. For months, there has been an NIH- 
NIMH clerk-and-professional Moratorium 
Committee opposing the Vietnam war—a bold 
move in a part of the government where 
there was rarely political expression before 
for fear of political retaliation. 

Last week the movement spread to the 
NIMH-National Institution of Neurological 
Disease-National Eye Institute Assembly of 
Scientists—MDs and PhDs. They voted 164 to 
23 to oppose U.S, involvement in Cambodia, 
the first time this group has ever taken a 
nonmedical political position. 

“In every way,” reported an Assembly doc- 
tor, “people here are getting more disturbed. 
I'd predict you haven’t seen anything yet 
in the way of rebellion.” 


PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I salute 
and commend the accomplishments of 
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the Partners of the Alliance and the 
citizens participating in the Iowa Part- 
ners program in particular. 

In 1964 the Partners of the Alliance 
program was conceived to translate the 
goals of the Alliance for Progress into 
terms of citizen participation. The pur- 
pose of these programs was to develop 
direct involvement of the United States 
and Latin American institutions, orga- 
nizations, firms, civic groups, and indi- 
viduals into partnerships for private sec- 
tor participation in the Alliance for 
Progress in first, socially oriented self- 
help projects; second, educational and 
cultural exchanges; third, volunteer 
technical assistance; and fourth, in- 
vestment in commercial ventures. 

The Partners of the Alliance program, 
as of May 1970, is operating in 39 of our 
own States plus the District of Colum- 
bia, and in 41 States or areas in 17 Latin 
American and Caribbean countries. 
These “partners” are basically people— 
literally thousands of people, represent- 
ing business and professional organiza- 
tions, associations, labor, civic, and serv- 
ice groups, as well as students who are 
giving time and talent to help make the 
hemisphere a better place to live. 

Mr. President, the Iowa Partners of the 
Alliance was organized in the fall of 
1965. I am very proud of the Iowa Part- 
ners and wish to commend and congratu- 
late them for their many fine accom- 
plishments. Since 1965 many Iowans 
have participated in the people-to-people 
programs with its partner—the Mexican 
State of Yucatan. One Iowan, Mrs. Jean- 
ette Westfall, of Boone, is the secretary 
of the Inter-American Confederation of 
the Partners of the Alliance—the orga- 
nization designed to coordinate the ac- 
tivities of the Partners program. 

I am pleased to point out that for the 
period March 15, 1969, to March 15, 
1970, Iowa ranked second among the 39 
States participating in the Partners pro- 
gram in total contributions, Iowa having 
contributed a total of almost $200,000. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have included in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks a list of proj- 
ects carried out by the Iowa Partners 
during this period and their approximate 
value. I also ask unanimous consent to 
include in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks an article appearing in 
the Boone, Iowa, News-Republican on 
May 6, 1970, concerning the visit of 
Iowa’s Gov. Robert Ray to Iowa’s part- 
ner, the State of Yucatan in Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr, MILLER. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Nixon.on October 31 of last year 
proposed a new partnership in the Amer- 
icas and recognized that the private 
sector, people-to-people approach has 
an important role in this new partner- 
ship. This is the underlying concept of 
the Partners of the Alliance program. 
These kinds of programs were also given 
major emphasis as a function of the 
U.S. International Development Insti- 
tute proposed by the Peterson task force 
on international development in its re- 
cent report to President Nixon. 
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I believe President Nixon summed it 
up best in his letter to the Fourth Inter- 
American Conference of the Partners of 
the Alliance held last year in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, when he said: 

The creative potential of our societies 
can be fully realized only if individual cit- 
izens exercise initiative and are willing to 
reinforce the work of their governments. It 
is imperative that we realize this full po- 
tential i: we are to deal effectively with our 
immense problems and achieve the kind of 
progress we seek, 

As civic-minded individuals and groups, 
the Partners of the Alliance are in the van- 
guard of voluntarism in the Americas. You 
are using your talents and your time con- 
structively for our benefit, and for that of 
all our Sister Republics.” 


I hope all of the people involved in the 
Partners program will continue their 
efforts and that many others will join 
them to help promote the friendship, 
understanding and cooperation that is 
so necessary to make the new Partner- 
ship in the Americas envisioned by Pres- 
ident Nixon really work. 

Exurerr 1 


Report of projects, Ilowa-Yucatan Partners 
of the Alliance, March 15, 1969 to March 15, 
1970 


Education: 

130 students from Centra! Col- 
lege, Pella, Iowa, to Yucatan, to 
study at Colegio Peninsular, 
Central's “annex” college in Yu- 
catan, in year-round work-study 
program 

13 college professors and wives, 
to assist in teaching program at 
Colegio Peninsular (from Cen- 
tral College) 

5 teaching assistants from Yu- 
catau on Central College cam- 
pus to assist in Spanish de- 
partment, fuil year 

Summer, 1969, student exchange 
program. Iowa young people to 
Yucatan in work-study pro- 
gram; Yucatecan young people 
to Iowa to serve as camp coun- 
selors, study at University, and 
live in private homes 

Cash and equipment for educa- 
tional-social center in Barrera 
Mercedes, Merida, staffed by 
University of Yucatan students, 
and assisted by Central Col- 
lege students and Junior Part- 
ners group in Yucatan. 

12 boys from Yucatan to Iowa 
Y.M.C.A. camp for summer pro- 


BT: 

2 college-age boys from Yucatan 
to study and work with Iowa 
veterinarians during summer, 
1969 

U.S. history books and Iowa his- 
tory books to Chetumal, Quin- 
tana Roo, (requested by gover- 
nor's office) 

Student tour of Yucatan (college 
age) conducted by member of 
Central College staff. 

2 committee members to Yucatan 
to work out program for 1970 
summer exchange program 

Sewing machines, record players 
(with teaching records) and 
funds for purchasing bolts of 
material, etc., for educational- 
cocial center in village of Max- 


Dental equipment and supplies 
delivered to University of Yu- 
catan Dental School (used on 
charity patients at the univer- 
sity, and by student dentists 
working weekends in outlying 
villages) 

Medicines and medical equipment 
delivered during past year for 
use in charity hospitals, men- 
tal hospital, and village clinics. 

Team of 7 doctors to Xocenpich 
Mission in April, 1969, to work 
in Bethesda Clinic, in nearby 
villages, and by plane to out- 
lying villages 

Team of 4 doctors to Quintana 
Roo Territory, at request of gov- 
ernor of territory, to set up field 
clinics in outlying villages there 
(Jan. 1970) 

Team of 2 doctors to Xocenpich 
Mission in March, 1970, to work 
in Bethesda Clinic and outlying 
villages 

Committee member to Yucatan 
and Quintana Roo to set up 
arrangements for medical team 
visits (2 trips) 

Toys, games, and other recrea- 
tional items to mental hospital. 

2 visits by Iowa doctor to deliver 
medicines and equipment to 
Yucatan, and to assist in dis- 
tribution of shipment sent by 
truck and boat 

Medical supplies and medicines 
shipped in small parcels during 
year to nurses working in out- 
post areas 

200 books on baby care and post- 
natal care in Spanish sent to 
Yucatan 


Agriculture: 


Poultry production expert to Yu- 
catan on two. visits (Nov. 1969 
and Feb. 1970) to set up pro- 
gram through our agriculture 
committee in Yucatan 

150 dozen fertile eggs to Yucatan, 
to be hatched in government 
hatcheries, and distributed by 
our Yucatan Partners commit- 
tee to selected “campesinos” 
for breeding and egg produc- 
tion (and transportation and 
hatching) 

Garden seeds provided by Iowa 
Federation of Garden Clubs and 


Cash assistance from Iowa Fed- 
eration of Garden Clubs for 
slum area beautification pro- 
grams and extension of garden 
seed program in Yucatan 

Towa agricultural committee chair- 
man to Yucatan (Feb. 1970) 
to follow through on CSM 
food supplement program 
(corn-soya-milk product), in- 
troduced into diets in selected 
villages. Also to meet with lead- 
ers in experimental farm proj- 
ects, and to take samples of new 
hi-protein lysene corn for ex- 
perimentation 


Cultural exchange: 


University of Iowa Old Gold 
Singers to Yucatan (40 voices) 
in spring, 1970, to present a 
series of concerts in and 
around the Merida area. 
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Medicine and health: 


$9, 950 


31, 500 
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Film programs, photography by 
Iowans, for publicity through 
magazine and news media, pro- 
gram presentations, etc 

Professional photographer 
Mexico to get first-hand mate- 
rial for publicity for Mexican 
Folklorico performance sched- 
uled for Iowa (sponsored by 
Iowa Partners) in October 1970 

Tourism promotion, by two per- 
sonally conducted tours to Yu- 
catan archeological sites and 
Partners project areas, to in- 
crease interest in Iowa-Yucatan 
Partners of the Alliance pro- 
gram (one in Nov. 1969 by Dr. 
Harriett Heusinkveld of Central 
College, and one in March 1970, 
by Jeanette Westfall, secretary 
of Iowa Partners) 


Total of all projects 


[From the Boone (Iowa) News-Republican, 
May 6, 1970} 


GOVERNOR Ray Visits “PARTNER OF ALLIANCE” 


Bonds of friendship between Iowa and 
Yucatan, Partner States under the Partners 
of the Alliance program, were strengthened 
last week with the official visit to Yucatan 
of Iowa’s Governor Robert D. Ray, Accom- 
panying the Governér were his wife and 
family, Central College President Kenneth 
Weller and wife and family, and William 
Thompson of the Governor's staff and wife 
and family. Also in the group were two Part- 
ners of the Alliance members, Jerry Perpich 
of Des Moines and Dr. R. William Westfall 
of Boone. 

Highlight of the visit was an official cere- 
mony on Central College’s Merida campus, 
Colegio Peninsular, awarding honorary doc- 
tor of law degrees to Governor Ray and 
Yucatan’s Governor. Carlos Loret de Mola. 
Dr. Weller officiated at the ceremony, and Dr, 
Lawrence Mills of Central's faculty present- 
ed Governor Ray for this degree. The con- 
vention marked the completion of the sec- 
ond year of a cooperative program between 
Central College of Pella, Iowa, and the Cole- 
gio Peninsular of Merida. 

In addition, it celebrated the participa- 
tion of Central College in the broad educa- 
tional program of the Partners of the Al- 
Hance. 

Governor Ray visited the instituto Neuro 
Psiquiatrico, where he presented medicines 
provided by central Iowa physicians, and he 
also observed some of the medical equip- 
ment previously supplied to this and other 
hospitals of Merida. He inspected rabbit and 
chicken production projects located in bar- 
rios of the city, and visited an educational 
and social center where Iowans have pro- 
vided much of the equipment. 

He was greeted at Barrero Mercedes by a 
group of Yucatecan children singing “Wel- 
come Governor Ray” in English, and pre- 
sented film projection equipment, medicines, 
garden seeds, and other items. The Mercedes 
project is staffed by volunteer students from 
the University of Yucatan, headed by Jorge 
Aguilar. The small medical and dental center 
here has been named in memory of Dr. H. C. 
Barr of Fontanelle, Iowa, whose death oc- 
curred enroute home from Yucatan last Jan- 
uary following a medical mission to remote 
areas of the Peninsula. 

Since time did not permit Governor Ray to 
visit project areas outside the city, he was 
briefed on a number of other Partners pro- 
jects: the irrigation program at Tahdzibichen 
sponsored by the people of Tipton; garden 
and irrigation projects sponsored by the Iowa 
Federation of Garden Clubs; youth camps at 
Chuburno Puerto and Porvenir assisted by 
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Presbyterians of Iowa; medical team projects 
at Xocenpich and in the Territory of Quin- 
tana Roo; road building and educational 
projects at Solferino and Sotuta; corn pro- 
duction projects at Yokat and other experi- 
mental farms; poultry production at Xocen- 
pich; student exchange programs; and visits 
of Iowa musical groups to Yucatan. 

Governor Ray visited the ancient Maya city 
‘of Uxmal and other archeological zones dat- 
ing back to 700 A.D., and enjoyed other tour- 
ist attractions of the Yucatan Peninsula. He 
attended a small village bull fight in Muna, 
and was hosted by Cordemex Company, larg- 
est hennequin processor in Yucatan, during 
the last two days of his visit to Iowa’s Part- 
ner State. 


WALTER REUTHER’S LAST 
ADDRESS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, one of 
the many rich gifts that Walter Reu- 
ther has left to the people of our Nation 
is his broad social vision of a better 
America. His sudden and tragic death 
earlier this month robbed us of one of our 
greatest leaders when we could least 
afford to lose him. 

At the time of his death, one of his 
most significant social programs was 
nearing fruition—his program for a sys- 
tem of comprehensive national health 
insurance, capable of bringing the same 
high quality of health eare to every man, 
woman, and child in the Nation. As 
chairman of the Committee for National 
Health Insurance, he had labored for 2 
years to develop a program to achieve 
this goal. Two weeks ago in a major ad- 
dress at the annual Albert Lasker Medi- 
cal Foundation Awards ceremony in New 
York City, he was to have described some 
of the basic features of his program. 

The title of the address he planned to 
give is “Bridging the Gap Between 
Health Care Promise and Performance.” 
In it, he described the many defects of 
our current system of health care in the 
United States and outlined a number of 
the proposals he intended to make. 

Because of the tragedy that inter- 
vened, Walter Reuther never gave that 
address, but the text remains as a tribute 
to his perception of the critical needs of 
health care in America. I believe that the 
address will be of interest to all of us who 
are concerned with the quality of our 
health care system. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRIDGING tHe GaP BETWEEN HEALTH CARE 
PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 
(By Walter P. Reuther) 

I came this afternoon to talk about the 
health care crisis in America and how we 
will deal with this problem. But first, I want 
to discuss some broader problems, because 
we cannot solve the health care crisis in a 
vacuum. Our capability to deal with this 
problem effectively and realistically will de- 
pend upon what we do in many other areas 
where we face comparable crises and 
challenges. 

We live at a time of testing—a time of 
revolutionary change and challenge. The 
overriding question be‘ore the human 
family is: to what purpose shall we commit 
the twentieth century technological revo- 
lution? Shall we commit its power and its 
almost undreamed potential to man’s nega- 
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tive and destructive purposes of war and 
self-destruction? Or is it possible for us to 
find our way out of the insanity of war and 
to join in extending the frontiers of social 
justice and human betterment? 

This is really the first time In human 
history that man is capable of mastering his 
physical environment. This is the first time 
that the potential tools of economic abun- 
dance are adequate to satisfy man’s basic 
material needs. We now have the opportu- 
nity to divert greater resources, as well as 
time and effort, toward man’s growth as a 
social and cultural and spiritual being. 

But a basic dilemma remains in the hu- 
man community: . science and technology 
have expanded man’s wealth but they have 
not expanded man’s wisdom, Science and 
technology have multiplied many times 
man’s power—but they have not increased 
his understanding, or his compassion, or his 
sense of brotherhood, or his sense of human 
solidarity at the very time in human history 
when these virtues may be the very essen- 
tials of man’s capability to survive. 

No American who thinks about tomorrow 
can escape a deep concern about the fact 
that we live in a world deep in crisis, and 
that our nation is deep in crisis and that 
our cities are deep in crisis. In America, more 
than in any other nation in the world, we 
continue to make fantastic progress in the 
physical sciences, in the art of working with 
things; but we fail to make comparable ad- 
vances in the human and social sciences, in 
the art of working and living with man. We 
have not yet fully comprehended that the 
quality of our society will be judged neither 
by the measure of our material wealth nor 
by our productive potential, nor by the level 
of our technological progress, nor by the 
quality of our gadgets, nor by the brightness 
of the chrome on the new Cadillacs and 
Continentals we turn out in Detroit. The 
real quality of our society will be measured 
by how we order our priorities, how we allo- 
cate our resources, and how we demonstrate 
both the sense of social and moral responsi- 
bility needed to translate technical progress 
into human progress and in finding answers 
to basic human and social needs. 

I believe in no area of our national life 
is there a greater gap between promise and 
performance, between capability and com- 
petence and translation of that competence 
into practical performance than in the field 
of health care services. 

Today’s luncheon again highlights the fact 
that this nation has demonstrated capacity 
for exciting achievement in the biological 
sciences. As the awards demonstrate, we 
also have great talent in communicating and 
interpreting to the lay public the findings of 
science and their implications for improving 
the well-being of mankind. 

Mr. Bylinsky’s Fortune article “Biochemi- 
cal Clues to Mental Illness” points up to me 
as a lay reader the exciting new frontiers 
of knowledge in this field. It shows too that 
we know a great deal more about how to 
deal with the serious problem of mental ill- 
ness than is being applied in our treatment 
programs in this country. 

Mr. Kleinerman’s television program “The 
First 10 Months of Life”, has particular in- 
terest for us in the UAW. Thirty-five per- 
cent of the members of the UAW are under 
the age of 30. They have an understandable 
interest in the kind of care which makes 
possible healthy babies. Mr. Kleinerman’s 
script, which points to the possibility of 
reducing the likelihood of mental retarda- 
tion, of blue babies, of babies born with 
other birth defects, is of real interest to 
us. It highlights that central problem in the 
health care field, the gap between the prom- 
ise of health care knowledge and the limited 
performance of health care delivery of new 
knowledge. 
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THE GREAT DEBATE BEGINS 


A great debate has begun over the issue of 
national health insurance. But the positions 
have not been clarified. Some holding im- 
portant places in the government urge re- 
straint on grounds that national health in- 
surance would disgorge billions into already 
overburdened systems of health care de- 
livery. But they themselves are even more 
restrained about improving the delivery sys- 
tem and closing the resources gap. 

Others noted for their protection of the 
status quo have donned the robes of medi- 
cal statesmen—or so it would appear—and 
suggested a national health insurance pro- 
gram to help pay for soaring medical bills. 
It would be more than convenient for them 
to distract attention by focusing only on 
the costs of care. They could demonstrate 
the “positive attitude” that their Madison 
Ayenue hucksters have been urging upon 
them for years. In reality, what they are 
proposing is a raid on the federal treasury 
to assure two Cadillacs in every doctor’s 
garage, a millionaire in his house, and an 
imsurance company holding the mortgage 
with Uncle Sam making the payments, 

But neither the go-slow group nor the 
generous engenderers of non-change would 
create the reforms the American people need 
in order to get the kind of health care they 
have a right to expect. Both groups are 
confusing the issues, not helping to clarify 
them. Their participation in the debate is 
sterile and impotent in terms of gainful 
results. They remind me of the big, over- 
ballyhooed prizefighter described by Ring 
Lardner; “His left isn’t very good, but on 
the other hand, neither is his right.” 

If we are to create real systems of health 
care delivery, we need action and enterprise, 
not admonitions and warnings of. imaginery 
evils iminent. 


THE TIME IS NOW 


Union members and millions of other con- 
sumers of health care are asked to pump ever 
increasing billions of dollars into subsidies 
for the waste and obsolescence of the health 
care non-system. The costs of hospital and 
medical care rise more than twice as rapidly 
as the inflationery increases In the overall 
cost of living. And when we compare im- 
proved benefits with higher costs, it is clear 
that most of the additional money supports 
waste in the name of individualism. 

PRIVATE INSURANCE HAS FAILED 

The private health insurance industry 
which organized labor helped create and sup- 
port has failed. 

It provides sickness insurance, not health 
insurance. 

It fails to provide comprehensive benefits. 

It fails to control costs. 

It fails to control quality. 

It provides practically no preventive health 
services. 

It failed completely to make available 
health services to the poor and the medically 
indigent. 

By 1968, of 178 million Americans under 
age 65: 

13.5% (24 million) had no hospital insur- 
ance. 

20% (35 million) had no surgical insur- 
ance. 

34.5% (61 million) had no in-hospital 
medical expense insurance. 

50% (89 million) had no out-of-hospital 
X-ray and lab insurance. 

57.5% (102 million) had no insurance for 
doctors’ office or home visits. 

97.5% (173 million) had no routine dental 
care insurance. 

In 1969, despite $12 billion in private 
health insurance premiums, the largest 
single factor in paying for health care was 
direct payments by patients. 
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LOW U.S. HEALTH STATUS 


The fact that we have relied on a non- 
system of health care delivery has contrib- 
uted to the shocking health status of our 
people, as shown by these appalling stat- 
istics: 

—wWe rank no higher than 18th in life ex- 
pectancy for males, among industrial na- 
tions; our death rate is higher among mid- 
dle-aged males than anywhere in Western 
Europe and in many other countries. 

—We are llth among industrial nations in 
life expectancy for females; 12th in the per- 
centage of mothers who die in childbirth; 
13th in infant mortality. 

—Within the U.S., infant mortality of non- 
white babies is almost double the rate for 
white babies: 35.9 non-white, 19.7 white; 
maternal mortality of non-white mothers is 
more than three times the rate for white 
mothers. 

And yet we spend far more money for 
health purposes than any other nation. We 
spend a greater part of our gross national 
product. We will spend over $71 billion this 
year, according to recent estimates. We spent 
$63 billion last year. We are pouring billions 
and billions of additional dollars every year 
into a wasteful non-system. 

The choice for the American people is 
clear. Our nation can perpetuate the present 
sad botch of medical insurance programs 
which maintain a non-system of health care 
filled with injustices and devoid of innova- 
tion. We can go on subsidizing the built-in 
waste and inefficiency of a non-system that 
fails to meet our essential health care needs. 
Or we can act in the knowledge that we must 
develop new ideas and new concepts, and 
through new social inventions create an ap- 
propriate system of national health insur- 
ance. Such a system will provide an adequate 
and workable financial mechanism to make 
high quality comprehensive health care 
available to every American. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


In recognition of the clear and present 
danger of breakdown in our health care sys- 
tem and the possibility that we have a 
unique opportunity effectively to restructure 
it, a group of 100 distinguished Americans 
from all walks of life have come together to 
provide a constructive alternative to the 
present gaps in health care programs today. 

I am proud to have associated with me as 
Vice-Chairman of this Committee the gra- 
cious hostess of this afternoon, Mrs. Mary 
Lasker. Her fellow Vice-Chairmen, Dr. Mi- 
chael DeBakey and Mr. Whitney M. Young, 
Jr., share with me and other members of our 
Committee a conviction that it is possible 
to structure an American health care sys- 
tem in which no person need be deprived of 
necessary health services of good quality, 
provided in a dignified manner without eco- 
nomic barriers to service. 

There are many anomalies in this, the rich- 
est nation in the world, including the sorry 
one that only in America can a family be 
wiped out by the costs of a serious single 
illness striking, even in the presence of 
private health insurance. Working together, 
we Americans can and will replace our out- 
moded health insurance system which per- 
mits such tragedies. 


MANY PROPOSALS AND CRITERIA TO 
EVALUATE THEM 


In response to the pressing needs a num- 
ber of proposals have been advanced to pro- 
vide national financing or national health 
insurance as a means of dealing with the 
health care crisis. As one who has been close 
to the situation, may I suggest that you 
evaluate these proposals against five key 
criteria: 

1. Will the proposal alleviate the health 
manpower shortage? 

2. Will it restrain the steeply rising costs? 
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3. Will it serve to organize the presently 
disorganized non-system? 

4. Will it provide sufficient controls for 
the assurance of quality of care? 

5. Will it provide for meaningful con- 
sumer participation? 

The proposal the Committee for National 
Health Insurance is formulating will, we 
believe, deal effectively with each of the five 
key questions. 


£EVEN KEY FEATURES OF OUR PROPOSAL 


For more than a year a group of highly 
qualified experts have been working to de- 
velop a proposal for comprehensive coverage 
of health services through a nationally fi- 
nanced health insurance program which will 
use the leverage of dollars and the opportu- 
nitie; for improvement of programs through 
the health team approach to bring full serv- 
ice to all Americans. It will take major, new 
steps in bridging the gap between health care 
promise and performance. 

The full formulation of the program will 
be announced by our Committee in the near 
future. At this time, however, I am able to 
share with you a number of important fea- 
tures of the program which will help end the 
health care crisis. 


I. Manpower 


Our nation has a critical need for health 
manpower. We need adequate numbers of 
able people possessing many skills and using 
them in the right places. We need to experi- 
ment with new teaching techniques and new 
curricula in the preparation of more profes- 
sionals. We need broadened recruitment ef- 
forts and better distribution of health man- 
power. And perhaps most importantly, we 
need to make better use of the scarce man- 
power we now have. 

Our program, through a special develop- 
ment funds, will seed the development of 
new group practices and arrangements te 
conserve our manpower resources. In group 
practice, a physician can serve 1,200-1,500 
patients annually, by using other people to 
get things done. This compares with one 
physician serving only 600-750 patients, on 
the average, in solo practice. 

Our program will provide support and in- 
centives for developing new teaching tech- 
niques and curricula. We will make health 
careers an opportunity for all. And we will 
provide financial support for services, on an 
equal basis, in the ghettos and rural areas 
of America. But financial support alone will 
not serve to overcome the maldistribution 
problem, We need to work also for the es- 
tablishment of a National Health Service 
Corps to make the most meaningful con- 
tribution to the re-distribution of health 
manpower. 

II. Costs 


Unless we reform the health care delivery 
system, it will cost us twice as much for 
health insurance by 1975 as we spent last 
year, according to an actuarial study pre- 
pared for the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
The overall costs of health care will exceed 
$100 billion. 

Our program will reduce and weed out the 
waste in the present non-system. Last year, 
of the $63 billion spent for health purposes, 
our experts estimate that at least $14 billion 
was wasted. 

We can reduce waste by improving the sys- 
tem and creating more choices for people, 
and without impairing the quality of care. 
If we can develop 2,000 new group practice 
arrangements, with an average of 20 phy- 
sicians in each and involving other members 
of the team, we can provide comprehensive 
health services to 60 million Americans who 
would otherwise require the services of twice 
that number of physicians and who would 
otherwise use twice as many hospital days. 

A basic element in our plan to reduce costs 
is to budget for each item of service—physi- 
cians’ costs, hospital costs, dentists’ costs, 
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other health professionals’, etc.—and to stay 
within that budget. We will not invite physi- 
cians to charge whatever they want, or hos- 
pitals to run up costs and be assured of reim- 
bursement. And we expect to provide finan- 
cial incentives to those providers of service 
who offer comprehensive health care instead 
of episodic sickness treatment, and to those 
who demonstrate newer and more efficient 
ways of offering health services. 


III. Constructive alternatives to 
disorganization 


Our program not only will provide “seed” 
and development funds for more group 
practice, it will also favor group practice and 
teamwork among personnel in the way sery- 
ices will be paid for. There will be positive 
financial incentives to establish formal link- 
ages among primary or personal physicians, 
or primary health care teams in a commu- 
nity, with local long-term facilities, back-up 
hospitals and with the medical specialists. 
The costs of setting up the linkages, and of 
communications and transportation involy- 
ing patients, would be covered. So even in the 
absence of group practice prepayment plans, 
it will be financially rewarding to the doctor 
to provide for the full needs of his patients 
in an organized way. 

Our program will also promote group prac- 
tice, in new forms, and teamwork, in many 
forms, in two important ways: 

1. Through the use of the special develop- 
ment fund, which I will describe shortly, we 
will provide substantial seed money for the 
development of new group practice programs 
all across America. The grants program will 
cover costs of bricks-and-mortar, equipment, 
supplies—the wherewithal for good medical 
practice and patient-centered health sery- 
ices. Physicians and other health workers will 
be supported where they have the desire to 
work together in the interests of better and 
more productive care for families and in- 
dividuals who would voluntarily choose to 
join a group plan. 

2. We will recognize the patient-effective- 
ness and the cost-effectiveness of group prac- 
tice. There will be special incentives to uti- 
lize other manpower—clinical psychologists, 
social workers, physical therapists, occupa- 
tional therapists, physicians’ assistants, aides, 
etc. Manpower training support also will be 
available so that physicians’ assistants can be 
developed and trained in the group practice 
setting. 

In promoting group practice and team- 
work, we are painfully conscious that this 
approach has not yet worked perfectly. But 
we ask, what other system will provide the 
individual and the family with modern 
health care, preserving the professional and 
technical excellence of the provider and the 
dignity of the consumer? Solo practice and 
self-sufficient medical practitioners were 
hallmarks of an earlier society and of an age 
of less sophisticated techniques. But they 
were not divinely conceived and therefore 
not destined to be eternal ways of doing 
things. The family that wants the best 
health care that America is capable of pro- 
viding will have to look to clusters of spe- 
cialists- whose highly technical skills are 

for them by a family physician. 
With the national shortage of health man- 
power—particularly the physician shortage, 
and even assuming we do all we can we will 
still have a shortage of certain types of phy- 
siclans ten years from now—group practice 
provides the best answer for extending scarce 
professional services to all of the American 
people, in an organized fashion, at reasonable 
costs and with assurances of quality of serv- 
ice unavailable in the office of the \solo 
practitioner. 

IV. Quality 

We have provided for many types of activ- 
ities aimed at assuring quality of service. In 
the first place, the unevenness of quality is 
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shown by the excessive amount of surgery 
and hospitalization in this country. Our focus 
will be on maintenance of health and pre- 
vention of disease. Major surgery would not 
be paid for unless performed by a qualified 
surgeon. Continuing education by physicians 
would be rewarded. Quality standards would 
be upgraded: for example, we do not believe 
the government program should accept hos- 
pital standards administered by any outside 
accreditation body. But we recognize that so- 
called peer review has little if any meaning 
within the confines of the solo practitioner’s 
office. We would hope to move toward real 
professional review—superior review—and 
that can be anticipated to the extent that 
health care is provided in an institutional 
setting, in a group practice program or in a 
hospital. 
V. Consumer participation 

We favor public control of the basic pol- 
icies governing a health Insurance program, 
and full public accountability for its finan- 
cial and operational activities. There needs to 
be meaningful consumer participation at the 
federal, regional and local levels of the health 
insurance program in order to assure high 
public concern in both its development and 
administration. 

We also favor providing community orga- 
nizations with the incentive and support to 
undertake the development of local health 
programs, recruiting the manpower, and giv- 
ing a high priority in their overall activities 
to the achievement of first-rate health serv- 
ices for people in the local communities. 

This would make for radical difference from 
present methods by which consumers partici- 
pate in a token way, if at all. In Michigan 
where 60% of the group members of the Blue 
Shield organization are UAW members, that 
Blue Shield has a total of 35 directors. 22 of 
the 35—63% are physicians. Of the 13 non- 
physicians, 10 are presidents, vice-presidents, 
chairmen, or directors of corporations. One is 
a university representative. One is a Hospital 
administrator and there is one lone labor 
representative. 

One reason that costs continue to sky- 
rocket is because we have here a conflict of 
interest situation in which physicians bar- 
gain with themselyes as to how much they 
shall pay themselves of our money for serv- 
ices they render. 

We have heard and have been scandalized 
by the fact that physicians’ fees have in- 
creased twice as rapidly as the increase in 
the cost of living. But let me give you one 
clue to the possibility that this is under- 
stating the situation. At the end of 1966 
when the UAW instituted its psychiatric 
care program, the psychiatrists in our State 
agreed to accept a fixed fee of $25.25 in one 
full therapeutic session. Two years later the 
Michigan Blue Shield physician-dominated 
board of directors switched from the fixed 
fee to a so-called reasonable and customary 
fee where the physician bills his so-called 
reasonable charges, which are evaluated by 
his organization, the Blue Shield. In 1969 
the cost per service delivered by a psychia- 
trist increased 100%—from $25.25 to ap- 
proximately $50. 

VI. Special development fund 

We believe that any national health pro- 
posal, now and for the future, must give as- 
surances of availability and accessibility of 
services of good quality, and not merely un- 
dertake to finance services. 

We will propose, as an essential part of 
our program, the establishment of a sub- 
stantial special development fund—on the 
order of $500 million to $1 billion in the first 
year and rising to about $2.5 billion after 
four years—to begin to get a grip on the 
critical problems of resources and manpower 
gaps. These dollars, administered through a 
trust fund and supplementing other gov- 
ernment health research and resource devel- 
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opment efforts, would pay for establishing 
new group practices and for manpower train- 
ing and education, and for the creation and 
development of new categories and skiils. 

The important thing to recognize is that 
through this fund the national mechanism 
which undertakes to underwrite comprehen- 
sive health benefits also assumes responsi- 
bility, and provides funds to bring about 
changes in the manpower and delivery sys- 
tem. 

VII. Financing national health insurance 


There are already circulating numbers of 
fanciful stories about how much a national 
health insurance system would cost, Our fi- 
nancial experts estimate that a properly 
structured national health insurance would 
in 1968 have been able to provide reasonably 
comprehensive benefits to all Americans at 
approximately the same figure as the out- 
lay for personal health services in that year. 
The financing would essentially have three 
major elements: 1. It would be a part of 
the Social Security system. 2. There would 
be payroll taxes from employer, employee 
and general revenues. 3. Workers would be 
relieved from that part of their payroll con- 
tribution for which employers are already 
obligated under collective bargaining com- 
mitments for the purchase of health care. 

CHANGE NOW—PAY LATER WILL NOT WORK 


A number of well meaning officials in the 
Federal Government are admitting to the 
existence of a health care crisis but propos- 
ing that first we must solve the health man- 
power shortage, then we must change the 
delivery system, and then we will be able 
to face up to the need for national health 
insurance. 

This is a counsel of delay and despair. It 
follows the course this country has pursued 
for 25 years and the problems of shortages 
and inadequate delivery are worse than at 
any point since the end of World War II, The 
CNHI has the conviction that only through 
using the leverage of national funds avail- 
able for the purchase of care will it be pos- 
sible in any significant way to deal with the 
manpower problems and the organization 
problems which are the center of concern. 

This nation can bridge the gap between 
health care promise and performance and 
can do it while most of us are still around 
to profit from it. If it does not take hold 
steps to do the job and do it now, many more 
of us and our children will continue to be 
the losers. 


A CALL TO REASON 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), a long- 
standing critic of the Vietnam war, has 
been returning to the campuses of In- 
diana to preach a doctrine of peace and 
hope. He is counseling students that, de- 
spite their frustration about the Indo- 
china war and their grief nover Kent State 
and Jackson State, they must not resort 
to violence. 

He states: 

Violence will prolong the war, not end it. 
It will sacrifice lives, not save them. And it 
will place a loaded gun at the temple of our 
American democracy. 


Instead of violence, Senator HARTKE 
urges political activity, which, he points 
out, is still the best process of change 
known. As Senator HARTKE states: 

If you want democracy to work you must 
work for democracy. 


I believe that this is a message of gen- 
eral interest. For that reason, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator 
HaRTKE’s recent speech to the students 
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of Indiana University, Bloomington, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A CALL To REASON 

Let me assure you at the outset that 
your voice is being heard in Washington and 
throughout the Nation. Be assured that I and 
others in the United States Senate are do- 
ing everything within our power to end the 
conflict in Indochina. 

I want this war to end, and I want it to end 
now. 

You have my support, as you have had it 
for over five years, in your efforts through 
peaceful means to end the conflict in Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

The Vietnam war, the longest war in 
United States history, has now engulfed Laos 
and Cambodia. 

The slaughter of American youths now ex- 
tends from the bloody jungle paths of Indo- 
china to the green and pleasant hills of an 
Ohio campus, to the heartland of the South— 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

Our cities decay and our economy buckles, 
and a vastly increased number of Americans 
of all ages have grown suspicious of our lead- 
ers and skeptical of our institutions. 

No matter what President Nixon and his 
advisers may think, the deepest problem we 
face today is not military but political—and 
I mean political in that profound aristotelian 
sense that involves the very life of society. 
For American society is threatened today in 
a way that has only one parallel in my life- 
time, and that is pre-Hitler Germany, the 
Germany of 1930 to 1933. 

Then as now parents were set against their 
children. Then as now violence erupted in 
the streets and on campuses, Then as now 
men in government called into question the 
basic premises of the constitutional system. 
Then as now growing numbers of frightened 
citizens came to believe that the Nation’s 
problems were too massive to be dealt with 
through normal political channels and pro- 
cedures, 

I could go on reciting parallels and ana- 
lyzing differences—some of which, I grant 
you, make our own situation seem less 
perilous, but some of which—most notably 
racial violence at home and a disastrously 
unpopular war abroad—are even more men- 
acing than anything that existed in the 
German scene forty years ago. 

But historical parallels, no matter how 
suggestive, are never probative, and we have 
to try to understand and deal with our own 
situation as best we can. The basic fact is 
surely this: We are living in a time of des- 
perate peril for the American political sys- 
tem. What we are experiencing, in fact, is 
what social scientists haye come to call a 
crisis of legitimacy. By that I mean impor- 
tant segments of our population no longer 
seem to regard our institutions as being 
morally entitled to issue commands binding 
upon all, To this growing number of bitterly 
disaffected Americans, government now ap- 
pears to exercise not moral authority but 
naked force, And tragically enough, the ma- 
jority of Americans who find that view re- 
pugnant seem to have no better response 
than to call for more force to silence the 
dissidents, 

That is the deepest meaning of the en- 
thusiastic public response to Vice President 
Agnew’s repeated calls for “polarization” of 
our people. And that is the deepest meaning 
of the assault by construction workers on 
demonstrating students in New York last 
week—an assault carried out under the ap- 
proving eyes of the police. 

That is polarization, with a vengeance— 
the kind of polarization that portends an era 
of repression unlike anything we have ever 
seen in America. And the kind of repression 
it portends—let me tell you this with as 
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much conviction as I can—will not stop with 
silencing students and making hippies get 
haircuts. It will be a repression that will 
sound the death knell of the American ex- 
periment, in freedom and self-government. 

Some years ago I heard a saying that has 
stuck in my mind ever since, It is that 
when people in democracy begin to wonder 
whether there will be another election, that 
is the surest sign that there will not be 
another election. 

I tell you now that I have begun to hear 
people—responsible, thoughtful people—ask 
whether there will be an election in 1972— 
whether the turmoil in America might not be 
so great that a truly free election will no 
longer be possible. 

In all probability, that question implies 
an unduly alarmist view of our present situ- 
ation. But what is most significant about it is 
that it is being asked and that it cannot 
be brushed aside almost automatically, as it 
would have been at any time since 1864. 
Those two facts alone are a measure of how 
badly divided we are and how desperately 
we need reconciliation. 

But it should be obvious by now—even to 
the Attorney General, even to the global 
strategists in the National Security Council— 
it should be obvious that there can be no 
hope whatever of reconciliation so long as 
the administration pursues its present “get 
tough” policy in Indochina. That policy is 
not going to work in Indochina and it can 
only spell disaster in the United States. 

What the President and his advisers seem 
to have forgotten—or else have never 
learned—is that Westerners have been “get- 
ting tough” in Indochina for a quarter of a 
century, and all they have succeeded in doing 
is to soak the earth with blood. Richard 
Nixon himself advocated getting tough back 
in 1954—but President Eisenhower, to his 
eternal credit, overruled Mr. Nixon and the 
Secretary of State and most of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and decided instead that no 
conceivable American interest in Indochina 
could warrant the use of American troops 
there. 

What a tragedy it has been for all of us 
that three subsequent Presidents decided 
otherwise—decided that if only we got tough 
enough, the Vietnamese would agree to let 
us arrange their destiny for them. 

So, first Vietnam and now Laos and Cam- 
bodia have been turned into a gigantic 
slaughterhouse, and the blood of tens of 
thousands of courageous young Americans 
mingles with the blood of hundreds of thous- 
ands of Asian men, women and children, who 
only wanted to be left alone. 

Surely, in God’s name, the killing has gone 
on long enough! Surely by now we have 
learned that those whom we have made our 
enemies in Indochina will not cave in to the 
kind of toughness we are prepared to hand 
out to them. 

And while we stumble from one bloody 
orgy to another in Indochina, here at home 
this latest “get tough” policy has succeeded 
only in bringing death to a peaceful Ohio 
campus, a Jackson, Mississippi campus, and 
radicalizing countless thousands of college 
students who, before Cambodia, Kent State, 
and Jackson State, had been model members 
of Mr. Nixon’s “silent majority.” 

And there have been other, less visible but 
no less dangerous consequences as well. Esca- 
lating war costs will produce a further de- 
terioration in our economy. A sharp increase 
in frustration and anger and despair among 
all segments of the population—not just 
among college students—has already showed 
up in the polls and portends that greater 
polarization of which I have already spoken 
and the gulf of distrust between the 
President and the Senate has widened to the 
point where it now takes on the dimensions 
of a real constitutional crisis. 

A policy so fraught with dangerous con- 
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sequences can only be described as a disaster. 
It must not be allowed to continue. 

Each of us must work for its reversal with 
every peaceful means available to us. And I 
must stress peaceful because the use of vio- 
lence will only increase the tension and 
hasten the advent of massive armed repres- 
sion. I am told that some leftist revolution- 
aries regard that as a desirable outcome—on 
the inutterably stupid theory that such re- 
pression would, in their words, “reveal the 
fascist character of America’s ruling class.” 

Well, I can only tell you that the analogy 
to pre-Hitler Germany never comes across as 
clearly as it does when people talk about 
wanting to goad the government into armed 
repression. For that is just what the German 
Communists of the early 1930’s talked about 
and plotted for. A refugee friend of mine has 
described how Communist leaders actually 
hailed the coming of Hitler to power in 
March 1933, because they were convinced 
that a leftwing revolution would follow 
shortly, I do not need to remind you how 
mistaken they were—and with what fright- 
ful consequences for mankind. 

By the same token, today, violence on our 
campuses and in our streets is the surest 
possible way to bring about the kind of 
armed repression that will sweep all the 
militants into jail or into their graves. At 
the very least, it will provide the advocates 
of a wider war with the kind of despairing 
public support which they do not now enjoy. 
In short, it can only be brutally counter- 
productive. It will prolong the war, not end 
it. It will sacrifice lives, not save them, and 
it will place a loaded gun at the temple of 
our American democracy. 

So I say to you again that each of us must 
work to reverse so disastrous a policy with 
all the peaceful means at our command. And 
we must keep working no matter what set- 
backs we may receive and no matter how 
ineffective any particular effort may appear. 
Let me remind you that I have been at this 
for five long years now—since February 6, 
1965, to be exact—two days before the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam was started and at a 
time when only 267 young Americans had 
fallen. So I know something of the disap- 
pointment and frustration and even helpless- 
ness that many of you must feel. I have lived 
long enough to be battered by the realities of 
this war; but not long enough to be downed 
by them. 

But I say to you as strongly as I can that 
our efforts for peace must continue! We dare 
not relapse into silence or plunge blindly 
into violence! 

Had those of us in the Senate and those 
of you on the campus not taken up the chal- 
lenge five years ago, Vietnam would long 
since have become a wider and far more 
terrible war. We have prevented that. And 
now we can press ahead to stop the killing 
and bring our men home and let the people 
of Indochina work out their own destiny as 
they see fit. 

Let me tell you what we are doing in the 
Senate to bring that about. 

A number of resolutions and amendments 
are being readied for action right now. Among 
them is one to repeal the grossly abused Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution. Thereby depriving the 
president of whatever shade of legitimacy 
he has claimed for his and his predecessor's 
escalation. I am a sponsor of this motion to 
repeal, and I am confident it will succeed 
in the next few days, 

Of more direct and immediate effect is an 
amendment to the Foreign Military Sales Act 
which will be voted on this week. This 
amendment, which I have co-sponsored with 
Senators Church and Cooper, would bar the 
use of any U.S. funds to support military 
efforts in, or aid to, Cambodia. I can tell you 
that its chances of passage are excellent. 

And, most importantly, almost 20 of us 
have joined in sponsoring an amendment to 
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the Military Procurement Authorization Act 
which has become known as the “end the 
war amendment.” Quite simply, it would 
cut off all military expenditures for Cam- 
bodia within 30 days of enactment, all mili- 
tary expenditures for Laos by December 31, 
of this year, and all military expenditures 
for Vietnam by June 30, 1971. 

It would end the war. And I shall do all 
in my power to see that it is passed when 
it comes to a vote next month. 

That is what we in the Senate are doing 
to work for peace. Now let me suggest what 
=e and your families and your friends can 

o. 

You can continue your protests against 
the war through all peaceful means. 

Do not underestimate the effectiveness of 
letters and petitions to members of Con- 
gress. That is one of the few ways we have 
of getting any idea of what our constituents 
are thinking on major issues. 

Above all, let me emphasize to you young 
people that the common meeting ground be- 
tween you and us is politics, and political 
activity is the best process of change yet 
invented. You demonstrated its potential, 
even if you did not achieve its finest fruits, 
in 1968 when you rallied around the can- 
didacies of Senators Kennedy and McCar- 
thy to create one of the most vibrant politi- 
cal forces in your nation’s history. In so 
doing you forced one President from oftice 
and brought in another pledged, at least, to 
peace, 

I beg you to cling to your conviction that 
the killing of young men in uniform and 
the slaughter of innocent Asian villagers 
are intolerable violations of the sacred spirit 
that God implanted in you. These violations 
must not be allowed to continue, and you 
must join in the effort to stop them. 

I beg you, too, to join in that larger 
effort to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween the generations—to bring parents and 
children together in mutual understanding 
and respect, so that at the very least they 
might be able to learn why they have drifted 
so far apart and how they might speak a 
common language again. 

We can achieve neither peace abroad nor 
reconciliation at home by themselves. The 
two are inseparable and must be won to- 
gether. 

The time is short, the hour is grave, but 
I am confident that if you will give me your 
hand and your help—together we can 
achieve that newer world that we all seek, 


TRANSPORTATION AND THE EL- 
DERLY: PROGRESS TOWARD 
ACTION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, very often—and with good 
reason—the complaint is made that Fed- 
eral departments and agencies are inca- 
pable of effective joint action. 

A refreshing rebuttal to this complaint 
is being provided this week at a work- 
shop in this city on “Transportation and 
the Aging.” It is sponsored by the U.S. 
Administration on Aging in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
by the U.S. Department of Transporta- 
tion and by the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Not only are the Federal representa- 
tives exchanging information and ideas; 
they have gathered—from many parts of 
the Nation—specialists who in one way 
or another are concerned either about 
gerontology or transportation. Partici- 
pants at the 2-day workshop will un- 
doubtedly advance many ideas which 
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should lead to action meant to make 
transportation more readily available to 
the elderly at fares they can afford. 

As chairman of the Special Committee 
on Aging, I welcome this joint action by 
the Federal units. The importance of 
transportation to the elderly may be 
judged by the fact that older Ameri- 
cans—when asked about the major 
problems they face—almost always list 
transportation inadequacies near the 
top, and sometimes at the very top of 
their lists. 

The problem is discussed at some 
length in chapter VI of the new report 
just issued by the Committee on Aging, 
“Developments in Aging: 1969.” I believe 
that this chapter will be useful to work- 
shop participants and others concerned 
about urban development and the elderly. 

Mr. President, I believe that the pur- 
poses and nature of the workshop should 
receive widespread public attention. For 
that reason, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the remarks 
made by Louis J. Pignataro, director of 
the Division of Transportation Planning 
at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
which received an AOA grant to direct 
the workshop and related activities. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp remarks which I 
submitted to the workshop for inclusion 
in its proceedings. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS AND CONFERENCE 

BACKGROUND 


(Remarks by Louis J. Pignataro) 


I would like to welcome all of you to our 
interdisciplinary workshop on Transporta- 
tion and the Aging, and thank you all for 
attending. This workshop is the first of its 
Kind in bringing together social scientists 
and gerontologists with transportation plan- 
ners and specialists to study the mobility 
problems of the aging, and to develop design 
and operating guidelines to more adequately 
meet their needs. 

The impetus for this conference came ini- 
tially from Miss June Shmelzer, Specialist 
on Aging for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare’s Administration on 
Aging. It is particularly through her efforts 
and groundwork, and the support of John 
Gibson of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and Dick Lam, until 
recently with the Department of Transpor- 
tation, that this workshop has come about. 
I would also like to express my appreciation 
to the Administration on Aging of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Urban Mass Transportation Administra- 
tion of the Department of Transportation, 
and the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development for their cooperation and for 
funding this project and for their guidance 
and advice. 

The elderly Americans now number over 
20 million, or about one-tenth of the popu- 
lation, and their numbers have increased 
throughout the nation by approximately 14 
percent over the last decade. The prime ob- 
jective of this workshop is to explore the 
possibilities of increasing the mobility of the 
aging population for the purposes of seeking 
employment, shopping, traveling for health 
services, entertainment, and participating in 
social activities. 

As specialists, you have all been invited 
here to discuss the transportation problems 
of the aging from all viewpoints. It is essen- 
tial to the success of future endeavors to ac- 
quaint the social scientists in the field of ag- 
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ing with an overview of the state-of-the- 
art of comprehensive urban and 

tion planning procedures, principles of de- 
sign, impact, and inherent operational and 
economic restrictions which guide our pres- 
ent policies. Concurrently, the transporta- 
tion community must be made aware of the 
mobility constraints of the aged, with the 
dimensions and scope of their particular 
transportation needs, What is required is a 
comprehensive review and evaluation of pre- 
vious and current programs and studies cen- 
tral to the problems of transportation and 
the elderly. 

Particular attention should be given to 
current mass transportation policies, pro- 

and demonstration projects in light 
of their relevance and feasibility in meeting 
the needs for various subgroups of the eld- 
erly, including the low-income aged. Of prime 
importance are the findings and accomplish- 
ments of the Administration on Aging’s Re- 
search and Demonstration projects. It is es- 
sential that the social scientist and the trans- 
portation analyst be acquainted with the 
informational, research, organizational and 
other services available to them as aids in the 
conduct of their respective work in this 
field. The gaps in knowledge must be identi- 
fied and appropriate research and demonstra- 
tion programs should be outlined. Finally, 
joint recommendations must be developed 
to alleviate the problems and relieve the 
plight of our older citizens. 

A question that must be answered is: how 
do mobility and transportation fit into the 
life of the older American? In an analysis 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
transportation ranked as the third largest 
expenditure in the average retired couple’s 
budget. It accounted for 8.9 cents out of 
every dollar, and the only categories with 
larger expenditures were for food and hous- 
ing. The true importance of the transporta- 
tion role is not, however, its relative cost, 
but the dependence of many other activities 
on transportation services. 

Transportation, then, is an essential condi- 
tion for the accomplishment of worthy social 
objectives. Much more than adequate trans- 
portation is needed to provide a full life for 
the aged, but it is a highly desirable first 
step. A project conducted by the Y.M.C.A. 
of Metropolitan Chicago, sponsored by a 
grant from the Administration on Aging, pro- 
vided free transportation enabling almost 
2,000 senior citizens to enjoy the benefits of 
local health centers, welfare agencies, 
shopping tours, social outings and other ac- 
tivities to increase mobility. The usage of 
these centers and services was significantly 
higher when the transportation was pro- 
vided, and this was characteristic of the 
situation all over the nation where the trans- 
portation system had been improved. 

Without adequate transportation a tre- 
mendous obstacle is imposed on the elderly, 
making it difficult for them to do the simple 
tasks of living which they previously had 
taken for granted. Because of the serious lack 
of adequate intracity transportation, the 
elderly frequently abandon the idea of visit- 
ing relatives, senior citizen centers, or other 
social activities. Most shopping centers (ex- 
cluding the CBD'’s) are some distance from 
the center of town, and elderly citizens are 
unable to take advantage of bargains in 
supermarkets and discount stores, because 
there are no transportation facilities serving 
these centers. 

Costs can also be a deterrent for the 
elderly user. On most transportation sys- 
tems currently in operation, a relatively 
short trip from suburb to city center can 
mean more than one dollar in bus and/or 
railway fares each way, plus two hours of 
travel time. 

Another pertinent factor, and possibly the 
most important, is the fact that many older 
Americans just cannot manage to utilize 
many transportation facilities because of 
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physical constraints. Each of the travel modes 
have particular inherent barriers that seri- 
ously impede their use by the elderly. The 
barriers involve not only fixed structural de- 
signs but also such factors as acceleration, 
deceleration, crowds, time constraints, sched- 
uling and routes. The ABT Associates’ re- 
port, ‘Travel Barriers,” gives an excellent ex- 
ample of travel impedances. In taking a sin- 
gle bus ride the elderly traveler, quite, “must 
locate the bus stop and wait, usually stand- 
ing, until the vehicle arrives. Then he must 
be able to climb the bus steps, deposit his 
fare, and locate a seat while maintaining 
his balance as the bus pulls away from the 
stop. If a seat is available he has to nego- 
tiate the aisle and be able to sit down and 
get up rapidly. When all the seats are filled, 
he must be able to ride, standing, in a 
crowded vehicle, holding on to a vertical 
stanchion or overhead grip. As the passenger 
approaches his destination, he has to be 
able to locate his stop, pull the cord and 
exit down the steps.” If he cannot perform 
any one of these functions, or does not have 
the endurance to perform them all, he is not 
likely to make the trip. All the other modes 
of transport have similar or more severe 
barriers to the elderly traveler. 

Unfortunately, where transportation plan- 
ners and specialists have provided access to a 
facility, there are many additional mobility 
problems for the aged. Impressive staircases 
may enhance the appearance of a building, 
but they can be a very serious obstacle to the 
elderly visitor. How many of our essential or 
social resources such as hospitals, police and 
fire stations, libraries, post offices, and mu- 
seums are inaccessible to the older Ameri- 
can who cannot negotiate the barrier of a 
flight of steps? Revolving doorways are an- 
other architectural barrier presented to the 
elderly, and it is surprising how many build- 
ings have these as the sole means of en- 
trance. Escalators can also be a problem for 
the aged to utilize, but in many cases they 
are the only means of interfloor travel. 

It is obvious that the scope of the mo- 
bility problem of the aged is extremely 
broad and complex. There are many facets to 
the problem and several possible solutions. 
The purpose of this workshop is to formu- 
late recommendations for resolution of these 
issues, and possibly to yield the most eff- 
cient and effective means of solution. 

The first point that must be resolved is: 
are there sufficient economic, social, physical 
and psychological justifications to warrant 
special considerations for the mobility of the 
aging? It is the firm conviction of many 
individuals that these considerations are 
justified, and that the aged are being dis- 
criminated against as a population segment 
under the present system. 

The special consideration must take into 
account specific aspects of the transporta- 
tion system as a whole, starting first with the 
accessibility of the facility and adequacy of 
its service. The physical restrictions of the 
elderly must also be evaluated, including 
such characteristics as walking speed, max- 
imum walking distance, fleld of vision, hear- 
ing acuity, acceleration-deceleration toler- 
ances, and others. 

A program to improve the convenience of 
transportation for the elderly incorporating 
these characteristics would require policy de- 
cisions by public agencies with respect to 
vehicle design, station design, and other 
transportation components. Vehicle manu- 
facturers are remiss in that they exhibit little 
initiative in attempting to overcome the 
physical barriers, but they are often re- 
stricted by specifications and price ceilings 
established by public agencies. Manufactur- 
ers and legislative bodies, however, lack the 
information necessary to undertake the 
thorough design analysis required to remove 
these barriers. 

Along with physical criteria, economic con- 
siderations must be evaluated. Older people 
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have less than half the income of their 
younger counterparts, with 40% of them at, 
or below, the border of poverty. Uncounted 
numbers of older Americans are being forced 
to give up lunch or dinner if they choose to 
make a trip to see a friend, or visit the physi- 
cian, go to a movie, or go to church, or even 
visit a senior center. Six major cities have 
set up reduced fares on buses and subways 
for the elderly, and this may be the solution, 
but this is just a beginning, and the eco- 
nomic barriers should be removed completely. 

Transportation is just one aspect of the 
mobility problem, however. Mobility is the 
capacity, capability and opportunity to move 
while transportation is the physical means 
of the movement. City plans must take into 
consideration the total mobility problem, 
and deal with it effectively through the 
judicious usage of street layouts, and distri- 
bution of land use, Public buildings and 
housing for the aged must permit com- 
fortable entrance and egress, pleasant en- 
vironment, adequate lighting, and be 
located in areas easily accessible to the 
elderly. 

The improvements in the overall system 
should be comprehensive and an evaluation 
must be made between altering the existing 
system or the creation and installation of a 
totally new one, specifically for the elderly. 
New urban and transportation systems which 
are now in the planning stages should be 
made accessible to the nation’s elderly 
population. 

Even if the transportation and other physi- 
cal mobility barriers are removed it is essen- 
tial that we must direct our efforts to the 
psychological barriers. It is the gerontolo- 
gists and other social scientists who will have 
to direct their attention to the basic prob- 
lem of how to motivate the aged to leave 
their cells and participate in normal social 
functions. 

All of these barriers must be overcome if 
we are to adequately serve the aged Ameri- 
can. This population segment is entitled to 
enjoy the same simple pleasures in life as 
the rest of us without annoying inconven- 
iences and physical and economic hardships. 
The goal here is to permit the elderly to feel 
that they are leading normal, fruitful lives 
in a well-balanced community, not just ex- 
isting in God's waiting room. 


TRANSPORTATION AND THE ELDERLY 
(Address by Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS) 


You may remember the story of the man 
who sat in the presence of a great author, 
listened carefully to a story told by that au- 
thor, and then said: 

“I wish I had said that.” 

And the reply, of course, was: “You will.” 

Somehow I feel that I am in the position 
of that probable plagiarist today. 

During these two days you are trading 
much information of direct, and vital, inter- 
est to the U.S, Senate Special Committee on 
Aging. 

You are also exchanging ideas, and ideas 
are certainly needed when it comes to trans- 
portation problems of the elderly. 

And so, to make full use of the opportuni- 
ties offered by this workshop, the Commit- 
tee and the Administration on Aging—as 
well as the other sponsors of this confer- 
ence—may be able to work together in pro- 
ducing two kinds of documents. 

One, as I understand it, may be full- 
fledged proceedings of the entire two days. 
If all goes as planned it should be an in- 
valuable source-book for gerontologists, ur- 
ban planners, scholars, government admin- 
istrators, and specialists of all kinds. 

The other publication—if time and work 
pressures permit—would be issued by the 
Committee on Aging. It would draw heavily 
from the information to be presented here, 
and it would also draw from other sources. 
Our goal would be to issue a succinct re- 
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port—almost a bulletin—describing the ur- 
gency of the problem and giving our recom- 
mendations for action. 

When I say “our recommendations” I mean 
those that would be drafted by the Senate 
Committee on Aging. As you may know, the 
Committee is not a legislative committee; 
it does not report bills to the floor. Instead, 
it has been mandated by the Senate to keep 
tabs on what is happening to aged and aged 
Americans. We issue reports; we make rec- 
ommendations; and we follow-up on those 
recommendations. 

I might add that we have a built-in lobby 
group for those ideas we really favor. Every 
fifth Senator is a member of our Commit- 
tee. Yes, that’s right. Twenty Senators are on 
the Committee—Eleven are Democrats. Nine 
are Republican. And we take a nonpartisan 
approach to our subjects. 

In fact, I refer you to our annual report— 
a copy has been provided to each of you— 
for two purposes. 

For one thing, I hope you will notice the 
similarity between the majority and minority 
views. There are far more concurrences than 
differences. 

The other reason—and the one which 
brings me back to the point of this speech— 
is that I wish to refer you to Chapter Six of 
that report. It deals with transportation 
problems of the elderly, and it begins with 
these words: 

“Aged Americans—whether they live in 
crowded city neighborhoods or deep in re- 
mote rural areas—are encountering trans- 
portation problems which apparently are 
worsening, despite growing Federal concern 
about public transit needs.” 

You have already heard much during this 
workshop about those problems and about 
transit needs, and I will not dwell on them 
here except to say that time and again at 
Committee hearings, witnesses have told us 
that the elderly of this nation have two 
overriding problems. 

The first is inadequate income, intensi- 
fied by rising medical costs, 

And the second is that the elderly can’t 
find transportation at prices they can afford. 

The problem is so severe that millions of 
elderly Americans, urban or rural, are 
trapped within walking distance of their 
homes or their apartments. 

One witness, at a hearing on my urban 
transit bill, used a phrase that haunts me. 
He said that those isolated elderly actually 
live under house arrest. 

And Commissioner Martin, one of your 
hosts here today, has said on more than 
one occasion that too many older Americans 
live in what amounts to be “solitary con- 
finement”. 

And he is right. It is bitter, but it is true. 
He is right, and we in this country should 
be ashamed that this is so. 

What happens to those who live in solitary 
confinement, in house arrest? 

They have no way to reach destinations 
that mean so much to them: 

Their physicians and clinics. 

Their friends and family. 

Their Social Security offices. 

Their churches and senior centers. 

And parks and public buildings meant to 
serve them, as well as young people. 

In our report, we call it “forced immo- 
bility.” 

And this immobility an especially tragic 
consequence of our national failure to de- 
velop and sustain adequate public trans- 
portation systems. 

You’ve heard mass transit systems de- 
scribed again and again as the only rational 
answer automobile traffic jams at rush hours. 
Once we regarded these jams simply nuli- 
sances and time wasters. Now we see more 
clearly that they threaten our very environ- 
ment, too. 

Who can argue with the fact that we need 
good public transportation systems, not 
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only to reduce traffic and pollution during 
rush hours, but also for a multitude of other 
purposes during the day? 

And yet, we are told that many mass 
transit systems—those that are barely sol- 
vent, and even those that are making prof- 
its—find it increasingly costly to provide 
service during non-rush hours. 

And in rural regions, the elderly may find 
that automobile travel is too expensive or 
too risky for them. They sell their car or 
let it stand idle. And whatever bus or other 
public transportation existed in earlier days 
may have deteriorated or disappeared. 

As a result, we have been told entirely too 
often at our hearings that men and wom- 
en have been found dead in apartments or 
in old farm buildings simply because they 
had no way to get out for the help they 
needed, or to reach their friends, or simply 
to hear another voice. 

It is all too clear that—when a person 
is old and perhaps weakened by pain and ill- 
ness—transportation will not be used unless 
it is convenient and unless it is reasonably 
priced. And, all too often, that is not the 
case today. 

As I said earlier, the participants at this 
workshop will perhaps amplify and docu- 
ment many of the statements I have just 
made. 

And so, perhaps most of my remaining 
time can best be spent by taking a few mo- 
ments to discuss something I described be- 
fore as a “growing federal concern about 
public transit needs.” 

You know, when I began my first term in 
the Senate back in January 1959, I was told 
that there was no “federal interest” in ur- 
ban commuter transportation. 

In Potomac language, that simply means 
that the federal government had never been 
involved in mass transit, and so it should 
stay out. Let the states handle the prob- 
lem. Let the cities do it. But Washington 
should stay out. 

Nowadays such arguments have historical 
interest, but I think it’s safe to say they 
were shot out of the water long ago. Strictly 
in terms of interstate commerce, for exam- 
ple, does the commuter from Connecticut to 
Manhattan not have a claim on some fed- 
eral interest? In terms of the health of our 
national economy, shouldn’t people be able 
to get to their jobs? And, in terms of mak- 
ing our urban areas more livable, shouldn't 
people of all ages have the means of reach- 
ing universities, libraries, museums, the- 
aters, or a quiet place in a park or on a 
promontory? 

My questions are rhetorical because Con- 
gress has certaintly recognized that the fed- 
eral interest does indeed exist. 

My first bill on urban transit languished 
for two years before I agreed to make it part 
of the Omnibus Housing Act of 1961. 

As passed in June 1961, my mass transit 
program was not what you would call earth- 
shaking. It allowed only $50 million for loans 
to be used to save those transit systems in 
need of immediate, but limited, help. It also 
provided modest amounts for demonstration 


programs, 

Then, with the full support of President 
Kennedy, I sponsored a bill which became 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964. 

This legislation was to provide Federal 
grants and loans for urban mass transit. Un- 
fortunately, during the past 5 years only $795 
million has been appropriated for this pur- 
pose. The inadequacy in funding is obvious. 
Perhaps it is due to the fact that many peo- 
ple considered mass transportation to be a 
big city program. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
It is the small town transit systems that are 
in the greatest danger of complete collapse. 
Of the 258 transit systems abandoned since 
1954, 206 served communities of less than 
50,000 in population. Currently, systems in 
communities of this size carry 181 million 
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passengers annually. Without adequate Fed- 
eral aid, citizens in those areas could be left 
without public transportation. 

However, the principal shortcoming of the 
‘64 Act was the year-to-year financing pro- 
visions of authorizations and appropriations. 
A long-term guaranteed Federal commitment 
of continuing financial assistance was found 
to be absolutely essential if state and local 
governments were to participate in the pro- 
gram. 

The question has been asked, why is this 
long-term commitment of Federal funds so 
essential? The answer is local governments 
have no regular user tax available to raise 
matching funds for a Federally-financed 
transit program. Fare box revenue cannot be 
used; it is needed to operate already finan- 
cially strained transit systems, Therefore, 
local matching funds must be borrowed. But 
bond money and other means of long-term 
financing cannot be raised for a project that 
may falter for lack of continuing Federal 
support. 

Anyone from Atlanta or Seattle can tell 
you the importance of a long-term Federal 
commitment. Just last year, bond issues 
which would have provided comprehensive 
mass transportation systems for both of 
these cities were turned down by the voters. 

The major reason for these disheartening 
defeats was the lack of a long-term Federal 
financing commitment. Without such a 
commitment, total costs could not be met. 
The result was a loss of public confidence. 
And so I called last year for establishment 
of a trust fund for future expansion. Presi- 
dent Nixon and one of his Task Forces dis- 
cussed several approaches; we argued; we rea- 
soned together. And finally I introduced 
compromise legislation, S. 3154. 

Briefly, this legislation provides for actual 
long-term financing for mass transportation. 
It gives the Secretary of Transportation con- 
tractual authority to obligate $3.1 billion 
over the next five years. And it was over- 
whelmingly approved by the Senate this 
February. Hearings have been conducted in 
the House; we are now awaiting final deci- 
sions there. 

I’ve given this history of mass transit legis- 
lation to emphasize that there has been a 
change in purpose over the years, and that 
change should have direct meaning for older 
Americans and you here at this conference. 

Originally, we provided emergency funds 
simply to keep rush-hour traffic moving. We 
were firemen with leaky hoses and not 
enough water pressure. 

But, now it seems to me, we should be 
builders rather than rescuers. 

We must look ahead. We must use mass 
transit legislation as a force for shaping the 
urban environment into more rational and 
livable arrangements. 

There is a section in my urban mass trans- 
portation bill—the bill now awaiting House 
action—which provides that state or local 
agencies applying for Federal grants or loans 
must certify that the project is consistent 
with economic social, environmental, and 
urban planning of the affected areas. 

Under that requirement, certainly it 
would be mandatory that the needs of the 
elderly should receive special attention. It is 
no secret that the central urban areas of this 
nation have exceptionally high concentra- 
tions of aged and aging Americans, 

If a transportation system does not serve 
them, it is not serving a large population 
with desperate need of special attention. 

The urban transportation bill, it seems to 
me, can be useful in many other ways. Com- 
missioner Martin, in testimony before the 
House Committee considering my bill, made 
several excellent recommendations for ear- 
marking of funds for demonstration and re- 
search. It seems to me that Congressional 
concurrence with the Commissioner's rec- 
ommendations should be clearly stated in 
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one way or another. I will do all I can to 
make this happen. 

Well, as will happen when a legislator 
talks about one of his bills, he finds it diffi- 
cult to find limits to its merits. But I will 
stop ‘talking about my legislation because 
it is only one of the resources that should 
be put to work—assuming it is enacted— 
to deal with the problems you are talking 
about at this workshop. 

We need far more than one bill. We need 
the interest of far more than one federal 
agency. 

For that reason I want to give my heart- 
felt, enthusiastic praise to the sponsors of 
this conference. You have provided a basis 
for perspective. And I think this workshop 
can also help to provide a foundation for 
action. 

As I indicated earlier, it is my hope that 
the Committee on Aging will, perhaps later 
this year, offer recommendations on behalf 
of its 20 members. 

But, since we here are explorers today, I'll 
offer a few interim observations which may 
result in at least individual action on my 
part, or joint action by the Committee. 

First, I would like to see prompt and 
widespread evaluation of the effectiveness of 
off-hour, reduced-fare programs that now 
serve the elderly in about 35 communities of 
widely varying sizes. 

There is reason to believe that ridership 
has increased in New York City since a re- 
duced fare plan went into effect there, and 
there is reason to believe that bus companies 
could actually increase revenues with such 
plans elsewhere. 

Iam well aware that the Administration on 
Aging has such evaluations under way, and 
I am looking forward to their findings. If 
ridership and revenues increase, there will be 
all the more reason for having federal sup- 
port for viable transportation systems. 

Second, I am calling upon the Urban Mass 
Transit Administration to devote a reason- 
able and proper share of research and de- 
velopment fund to projects that could be 
significant for the elderly, the disabled, and 
many others. 

I am, for example, very much interested 
in the potential usefulness of the “Dial-a- 
Bus” concept to the elderly. I refer you to 
page 97 of our annual report for additional 
discussion of the importance of well-ad- 
vanced developmental achievement im this 
area. I also submit for the record of this 
workshop a technical paper discussing the 
possibilities of Dial-a-Bus in more detail. 

It seems to me, too, that the YMCA of 
Metropolitan Chicago—in its Senior Citizens 
Mobile Service project—has provided im- 
portant evidence of the usefulness of this 
kind of service in a central urban area. 
Couldn't these lessons be applied on a 
broader scale in Chicago or elsewhere? 
Couldn’t UMTA funds be useful here? 

At present, there is $30 million available 
in the UMTA R and D fund. I understand 
that only $10 million is actually in use. 

I ask, why? Why, in the face of so much 
need for new ideas, isn’t every dollar now 
at work? 

Certainly, I do not believe that all of the 
unused $20 million should be earmarked for 
the elderly. There are many other concepts 
that need testing and evaluation, including 
those that will help low-income Americans 
of all ages reach their jobs. 

But shouldn't we insist that this money 
be put to use and that unique needs of the 
elderly receive a fair share of attention? 

Third, I intend to offer an amendment to 
the Older Americans Act, even at this late 
date in a very busy year, in order to provide 
authorization for a special emphasis AOA 
program on transportation. 

Fourth, For my final point I will offer 
the recommendations made in the annual 
report to which I have already referred twice. 
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Technical assistance should be provided 
by appropriate Federal agencies to acquaint 
municipal governing bodies and private 
transportation managers with facts about 
transit barriers, special needs of the elderly 
and the handicapped, and new transportation 
concepts which would benefit, not only the 
elderly, but all persons who use public 
transportation. 

The Urban Mass Transit Administration 
should submit to the Congress its recom- 
mendations for removing travel barriers and 
using existing and potential mass transit 
legislation to promote worthwhile social pur- 
poses, including those discussed in the chap- 
ter on the committee report. 

Provision should be made in planning the 
1971 White House Conference on Aging for 
a preliminary report on transportation, to be 
prepared by a panel capable of giving ade- 
quate attention to sociological, technical, 
and psychological aspects of the subject. 
Every attempt should be made to show the 
relationship of transportation to service pro- 
grams, existing or contemplated, for older 
Americans, 

As you can judge by the tone and the 
actual content of the Committee report lan- 
guage, we regard transportation as a vital 
issue; and we certainly intend to follow up— 
not only on what I have said here today— 
but on what you will say and decide during 
these two days. 

We have communication here; I have been 
honored and pleased to participate. And I 
look forward to additional communication 
in the future. 

Once again, thank you for inviting me to 
be with you today. 


VICE PRESIDENT DEDICATES STONE 
MOUNTAIN MEMORIAL 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
May 9, the State of Georgia officially 
dedicated the Stone Mountain Memorial 
Carving to honor Robert E. Lee, Stone- 
wall Jackson, and Jefferson Davis, whose 
huge mounted figures have been carved 
into the face of this magnificent moun- 
tain east of the capital city of Atlanta. 

We were honored to have many dis- 
tinguished guests to commemorate this 
historic event, among them the Vice 
President of the United States, the Hon- 
orable Sprro T. Acnew, who made the 
principal dedication remarks. Among the 
others who participated in the dedication 
program were the Honorable Lester G. 
Maddox, Governor of Georgia, the Hon- 
orable BEN BLACKBURN, U.S. Representa- 
tive, Fourth District of Georgia, the 
Honorable Ben Fortson, Georgia Secre- 
tary of State, the Honorable Thomas T. 
Irvin, Georgia Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and chairman of the Stone Moun- 
tain Memorial Association, the Reverend 
William Holmes Borders, pastor, Wheat 
Street Baptist Church, Atlanta, and the 
Reverend George O. Green, pastor, Stone 
Mountain Methodist Church and Coordi- 
nator of Religious Activities for Stone 
Mountain Fark. 

It was my privilege, as chairman of the 
Stone Mountain Memorial Dedication 
Advisory Committee, to preside over the 
dedication. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks, the official wel- 
coming address of Governor Maddox, and 
the dedication address by the Vice Presi- 
dent be placed in the Recorp, along with 
the names of the members of the Stone 
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Mountain Memorial Association and the 
members of the Stone Mountain Memo- 
rial Association Dedication Advisory 
Committee, and a booklet on the story 
of historic Stone Mountain. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY SENATOR HERMAN E, TALMADGE 

This is a great day for Georgia and the 
nation. 

It is, first of all, a day of deep sentiment 
for all of us who take pride in being South- 
erners. The monument we dedicate today 
represents a South that is now and always 
will be a proud part of our history and 
heritage. 

It is also a monument of even deeper sig- 
nificance for all of us as Americans. For this 
great monument is in a true sense a symbol 
of the continuing role the South has played 
in forging of our common country, 

We meet here today to pay homage to a 
dream that was conceived a half century 
ago—a dream which itself sought to honor an 
era of still another half century before that. 

Today we witness the fulfillment of this 
dream. It is inscribed in the heroic figures 
of Lee, Jackson, and Davis, who will ride 
forever across the face of this impregnable 
mountain of gray Georgia granite. 

Today, as we stand in respect beneath this 
majestic carving, we pay tribute to a South 
that is neither gone nor forgotten. 

We honor a South that is a living, breath- 
ing, prospering part of America. 

We commemorate a South that has con- 
tributed in full measure to the mind, muscle, 
and spirit of the great American nation. 

We love our state and region. We love our 
country. 

No one today is wedded to the past. But 
neither can we fail to learn from it. There is 
such a lesson in the monument we dedicate 
today, 

The figures depicted in the Stone Mountain 
Memorial—astride their spirited horses, 
battle sabers strapped to their waists—recall 
a time of grave national division ...of a 
war that cast state against state, brother 
against brother ... that threatened to de- 
stroy the nation of the Founding Fathers. 

It was the most tragic chapter in American 
history. 

Yet, from the crucible of conflict emerged 
a united people and a strong nation. From 
it grew modern America. 

Today, the American people again are 
tortured by division and disunity. 

Though we lounge in unparalleled pros- 
perity and economic expansion, probably at 
no time since the War Between the States 
have our citizens been so divided by a bitter- 
ness that eats away at the mind and heart 
of America. 

Let us then make this monument a symbol 
not of Southern heritage alone, Let us dedi- 
cate it to the American heritage, past and 
present. 

Let us resolve at this time and place to 
look at this symbol and renew the American 
faith. We are one people. We are one nation. 

Let us stand together today united by the 
strength that can come from conflicts in the 
past ...and determine through the one- 
ness of national purpose to build an even 
greater America for the future. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are honored to- 
day by the presence of many outstanding 
citizens of Georgia and the nation. 

Secretary of State Ben Fortson has intro- 
duced many of them to you already. 

It is now my honor to present to you 
the Chief Executive of the State of Georgia, a 
Southerner of great conviction and an Amer- 
ican of unswerving patriotism. 

I give you now the host Governor of the 
Stone Mountain Dedication, the Honorable 
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Lester G. Maddox and his charming wife, 
Virginia. 

Mr. Vice President, in the interest of time, 
most of our distinguished guests have al- 
ready been recognized prior to your arrival. 

Countless people have had a special part 
in bringing the Stone Mountain Memorial 
Carving to reality. 

Perhaps the first who added action to hope 
were the ladies of the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy. They desired a lasting me- 
morial to the valor and the courage of our 
heritage. They set out, not just to hope but 
to do something about it—securing the co- 
operation of the Mountain’s owners, 
funds, searching for a sculptor, and an artis- 
tic plan. 

We honor them today through two very 
special ladies: 

Mrs. Alice Whitley Jones, National Presi- 
dent General of the UDC. 

And Mrs. Levi C. Renfroe, Georgia’s UDC 
President. 

We join you ladies in today’s proud 
achievement and honor you for your support 
through the years. 

The Sons of Confederate Veterans gave 
momentum to the Stone Mountain project. 
This organization was instrumental in 
financing and continuing the effort. 

Dr. B. H. Webster, National Commander 
of the Sons of Confederate Veterans, is our 
guest. We are proud to have you with us. 

I want to take this opportunity to recog- 
nize a dedicated man who has ascended the 
sheer north face of the mountain for more 
than 1900 days in the past six years. 

with the physical responsibility 
of applying the thermo-jet torch to the gran- 
ite, of transferring the dimensions from the 
models to the mountain, chief carver, Roy 
Faulkner, 

As you have heard, the Stone Mountain 
Memorial is the culmination of the dreams 
and the efforts of three renowned sculptors. 
The first was Gutzon Borglum. The second 
was Augustus Lukeman. The third, Walker 
Hancock, accepted the responsibility for the 
completion of the entire Memorial area from 
the carving on the mountain to Memorial 
Hall 


For this we pay special tribute and ex- 
press our appreciation for your contribution 
and your talent. We look forward to the com- 
pletion of the entire plan that will create 
an area to complement the carving with 
added beauty and inspiration for generations 
to come. 

We cannot salute those who have had a 
hand in bringing this Mountain project to 
completion without giving our heartfelt 
thanks to other leaders: 

To the United States Undersecretary of 
Agriculture, Georgia’s own, Phil Campbell, 
who served as chairman of the Stone Moun- 
tain Memorial Association when he was 
Georgia Commissioner of Agriculture. We re- 
gret that Secretary Campbell cannot be with 
us today because of his leading participation 
in the official naming of the Richard B. Rus- 
sell Agricultural Research Center in Athens, 
Georgia, in honor of Georgia’s beloved senior 
United States Senator. 

To the Honorable Ben Fortson, Georgia’s 
Secretary of State, who is chairman of the 
State Stone Mountain Authority. 

To Mr. Thomas T. Irvin, present Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Chairman of the 
Stone Mountain Memorial Association. 

Commissioner Irvin. On any project of 
this immensity it is understandable that we 
could not include everyone on our honor roll 
who contributed to this majestic accomplish- 
ment. 

However, one man in particular stands out 
for his foresight and judgment and leader- 
ship. 

This is the man who took decisive action 
as Governor of Georgia to make Stone Moun- 
tain the property of the people of Georgia. 
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This is the man who began the movement 
toward development of the Park and actual 
completion of the Memorial Carving. 

This is the man without whom none of 
us would be here today. 

Former Governor... 5S. Marvin Griffin... 
in whose administration the purchase of the 
Mountain and the Park was authorized. Goy- 
ernor, we are especially grateful to you. 

Unfortunately, Governor Griffin was un- 
able to be with us today, but I know I speak 
for everyone here in extending a vote of deep 
thanks and appreciation to Governor Griffin 
for his part in making today’s event possible. 

. s . . 7 


We are honored today by the presence of 
a member of the Cabinet of the United 
States. This man’s position alone gives him 
& distinction of major rank. But he has an- 
other distinction which makes it especially 
appropriate for him to be here today for the 
dedication of the Stone Mountain Me- 
morial—as an American of Southern origin 
from Montgomery, Alabama. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is my high honor 
to present the Postmaster General of the 
United States, the Honorable Winton M. 
Blount. 

Mr. Postmaster General, we deeply appre- 
ciate your honoring us with your presence 
today, and we are especially glad to be able 
to thank you in person for making pos- 
sible the Stone Mountain commemorative 
stamp which I understand is to be issued in 
the fall. We hope you will be able to return 
to Stone Mountain at that time for the first 
day of issue. Thank you for being here today. 

Our beloved senior Senator and my rey- 
ered colleague Senator Richard B. Russell 
had hoped to be with us today but was un- 
able to do so because of his participation in 
& program in his honor which will begin 
in Athens a few minutes from now. Sen- 
ator Russell asked me to extend his greet- 
ing and best wishes to all who are here 
today and to extend a personal word of wel- 
come to our guest of honor. 

Senator Russell also asked me to read this 
statement: 

“This is a glorious day for our State and 
nation. We commemorate today a dream that 
was begun more than a half century ago. It 
is my hope that this mighty monument will 
stand as a symbol—as solid and enduring as 
the Georgia granite in which it is carved— 
to the contribution the South has made and 
will forever make to our union of states— 
the United States of America.” 

Our State is singularly honored today. One 
of the guests whom it is now my privilege 
to present has in a relatively brief passage 
of time become a household word through- 
out the land. 

I hasten to add that I do not say this in 
an altogether light vein. His boldness and 
candor in speaking out forthrightly on the 
issues that trouble many—if not most— 
Americans have made an indelible imprint 
on our national life in the 1970s. 

His views may not be shared by all, but you 
may be assured that they have been heard by 
all. He has demonstrated a remarkable ca- 
pacity for courage and fortitude in express- 
ing his views. He has refused to be intimi- 
dated in the exercise of what he sees as his 
responsibilities. 

During the past 15 months I have had a 
unique opportunity to observe and work 
with him in the Senate of the United States. 

Unlike many of his predecessors, he has 
not abdicated the responsibility accorded 
him by the Constitution of presiding over 
the Senate. He has discharged his duties in 
that often critical post with ability and 
credit. 

His activities have not been confined to his 
duties with the United States Senate, impor- 
tant though they are. He enjoys the confi- 
dence of the President, and has been as- 
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signed vital responsibilities ranging over 
many areas of our national and international 
life. 

In presenting our guest of honor, I would 
like to read a quotation from the central 
figure in the Memorial we dedicate: Robert 
E. Lee: 


“There is a true glory and a true honor: 
the glory of duty done—the honor of the 
integrity of principle.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Vice President 
of the United States. 

MESSAGE FROM THE GOVERNOR 

On behalf of the people of Georgia, it is my 
once-in-a-lifetime privilege today to present 
to the nation and to the world the completed 
Stone Mountain Memorial Carving. 

It is no small gift. 

This carving embodies the dreams of le- 
gions of dedicated people. It is an enduring 
expression of our pride in our Southern herit- 
age and our region’s contribution to the na- 
tional way of life. 

More than half a century has passed since 
the idea of this memorial was conceived. 
And, yet, the ideals for which it stands have 
remained untarnished in the hearts of the 
great majority of our people. 

We are still a proud and passionate peo- 
ple—quick to fight when our homeland is 
threatened, and quick to forgive when battle 
is done and the last bugler has sounded taps 
over the valiant dead. 

The Civil War is over, but the lessons 
learned from it will remain with the world as 
long as we have a written history. 

There is little doubt in my mind that the 
one book which has served better than any 
other to give the world a fair understanding 
of the people who lived and died with the 
Confederate States of America is that written 
by a native Georgian, Margaret Mitchell. 

I am speaking, of course, of the world- 
famous novel, “Gone With the Wind.” 

In recognition of this monumental work 
which, perhaps, in its own way, equals the 
work which we are here to view today, I am 
proud to take this occasion to announce 
that Margaret Mitchell has been elected as 
the first woman in Georgia’s Hall of Fame. 

A bust of this distinguished Georgia lady 
will soon be placed in the rotunda of the 
Georgia State Capitol with other famous 
Georgians where it so well deserves to be. 

Many who visit here in years, even cen- 
turies, to come will realize the significance of 
this carving because of Margaret Mitchell’s 
great book. 

May that which has been carved in stone 
and penned in the pages of sympathetic his- 
tory forever be engraved in the breasts of all 
free men—to endure long after this granite 
has been covered with moss and the pages 
of history have become yellowed with time. 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 


My fellow Westerners, my fellow Eastern- 
ers, my fellow Northerners, my fellow South- 
erners: 

We stand here together today because we 
are all fellow Americans. 

At a moment like this, we are reminded 
that whatever our place of birth, whatever 
our accent, whatever our party or political 
bent—we stand united as a people, proud to 
be countrymen and grateful for our common 
heritage. 

Half a century ago, an American President 
was called upon to dedicate a monument to 
Confederate soldiers at the National Ceme- 
tery in Arlington. 

This is what Woodrow Wilson said as he 
declared a chapter in American history end- 
ed: “. .. I bid you turn with me your faces 
to the future, quickened by the memories of 
the past, but with nothing to do with the 
contests of the past, knowing, as we have 
shed our blood upon opposite sides, we now 
face and admire one another.” 
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With Wilson, all Americans of today can 
stand “shoulder to shoulder to lift the bur- 
dens of mankind in the future and show 
the paths of freedom to all the world. 

I do not come here today solely to dedicate 
this magnificent monument to three great 
Americans, 

I come here representing the President to 
reaffirm our faith in the fact that we are one 
nation—drawing strength from our diversity 
and drawing even greater strength from our 
unity. 

It is significant that this monument is so 
close to Atlanta. No American city has ever 
suffered more in war, and no American city 
has made more progress toward a spirit of 
genuine brotherhood. 

The men we honor here today—Lee, Davis 
and Jackson—were bonded together in war, 
and now are bonded together for the ages 
on a great mountain of granite. 

It is well that we consider some of the 
principles they stood for, principles which 
know no limit in time or region. 

In the life of General Jackson, the prin- 
ciple that permeated his brilliant military 
career was, above all, loyalty. When surgeons 
amputated Jackson's left arm to try to save 
his life, General Robert E. Lee sent this mes- 
sage: “While you have only lost your left, I 
have lost my right arm.” It is fitting that 
he is enshrined in granite alongside his Com- 
mander. 

In the life of Jefferson Davis, the principle 
that will be remembered most is dignity in 
defeat. In the 24 years of his life after the 
Civil War, the quiet dignity of this American 
triumphed over all those who would abuse 
him. It would be well to remember, too, 
that when religious intolerance caused some 
to attack Judah Benjamin, Davis elevated 
him to his Secretary of State. 

In the life of Robert E. Lee, we see an 
example of the highest principle of all— 
honor. 

Lee was a man for all seasons and a man 
for all sections. His military genius and his 
personal integrity caused him to be offered 
the command of two great opposing armies. 
This man, who opposed slavery and who op- 
posed secession, chose to accept the leader- 
ship of Confederate forces because he could 
not honorably, as he put it, “. . . raise my 
hand against my relatives, my children, my 
home.” 

the war, he earned the devotion of 
the troops he led, and the deep respect of 
the men on the Union side. He was an Amer- 
ican gentleman, a man of honor, and a man 
of nobility. 

But it was the Lee after Appomattox that 
our own generation would do well to re- 
member. He asked that every Southerner 
unite in “the allayment of passions, the dis- 
sipation of prejudice and the restoration of 
reason.” 


It was Lee who followed the great tradi- 
tion of Jefferson and devoted the remainder 
of his life to education. It was Lee who 
urged, in words with such meaning for us 
today, “the thorough education of all classes 
of the people.” 

The college he led now bears his name, 
and it is appropriate that two citizen-sol- 
diers who were both Virginians are linked 
forever in our minds at Washington and Lee. 

Of all his words, this statement of Robert 
E. Lee should be graven in granite and im- 
pressed upon the minds of everyone in every 
region of this land today: “Abandon all 
these local animosities and make your sons 
Americans.” 

That, to my mind, is the theme of this 
gathering today. How do we, as a people, 
“make our sons Americans”? 

First, we must recall those principles of 
loyalty, dignity and honor that shine 
through the lives of the men we commemo- 
rate today. These are not just old virtues— 
they are the bedrock of idealism that un- 
derlies our hopes for future generations, 
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Next, we must overcome the new slavery— 
the ess of some to become slaves to 
their passions, devoid of reason and individ- 
uality. 

Third, we must set aside the evils of sec- 
tionalism once and for all. Just as the South 
cannot afford to discriminate against any 
of its own people, the rest of the nation can- 
not afford to discriminate against the South. 
But we must not forget that each locality 
and region may call upon its own traditions 
and its own special charatcer in making its 
sons Americans. 

Most of all, we shall make our sons Amer- 
icans by behaving as Americans ourselves— 
compassionate and generous to our fellow 
man, protective of our individual liberties, 
determined to bring and freedom and 
order to our homeland and to the world. 

I do not believe that what is past must al- 
ways be prologue; if we turn aside from our 
past divisiveness, we can truly say as one 
nation: what is past is past. 

The South that will make its greatest con- 
tribution to the American dream is the 
New South. 

This New South rejects the old grievances 
and the old political appeals to the worst 
in us. 

The New South embraces the future, and 
presses forward with a robust economy 
fueled by industrial development. 

The New South interprets the doctrine 
of States rights in new ways—ways to make 
State and local government closely respon- 
sive to the needs of people close to home. 

That is the new and enlightened spirit 
of the South envisioned by Robert E. Lee 
a century ago when he urged his country- 
men to make their sons Americans. 

Today, young men of the South and young 
men of the North are fighting side by side 
in Vietnam. These young men, from South 
Carolina to South Dakota to South Chicago, 
are upholding the standards of honor that 
make it possible for a great nation to bring 
some order to a threatened world. 

The President has determined that there 
must be no close sanctuary from which these 
young men can be attacked. 

The Oval Office in the White House has 
never been, and can never become, a sanctu- 
ary for anyone who wants to fiee from his 
responsibility. 

Let no one here or abroad mistake dis- 
agreement with disunity: We are reminded 
here today that we have paid too great a 
price for being one nation to let ourselves 
now come apart at the seams. 


THE STORY or GEORGIA’S HISTORIC STONE 
MOUNTAIN 
HISTORY AND GEOLOGY 

Stone Mountain, the largest granite mone 
olith in the world, has for centuries been a 
source of wonder and amazement—a great, 
round, smooth mountain of rock standing 
on the Piedmont plain. 

Over 200 million years old, the mountain is 
said by geologists to be older than the British 
Isles, the Alps, the Rockies, the Pyrenees and 
the Himalayas. It existed before the atmos- 
phere had enough oxygen for plant life to 
survive on earth. 

Because Stone Mountain is unique among 
mountains, there have been various theories 
about its formation. The most plausible 
theory, itself based on speculation, dates 
back to the formation of the earth. Immense 
heat, pressure and molten material erupted 
beneath the earth’s crust; the constant up- 
ward thrust lasted hundreds of years but 
never broke through the earth's crust which 
was several miles thick. 

Slowly the molten mass began to cool, 
forming granite crystals. The cooling process 
took several million years, and at that time, 
erosion of the upper crust had already begun. 
As the upper crust was washed away, the 
great gray mountain of stone was left ex- 
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The exposed granite of the mountain rises 
1,683 feet above sea level. A surveyor has es- 
timated that the mass is 7,532,750,950 cubic 
feet. The mountain measures more than five 
miles in circumference at its base. If the 
exposed granite were loaded in freight cars 
carrying 50 tons each, it would extend two 
and a half times around the earth. 

Stone Mountain extends beneath the earth 
for an area of at least 100 square miles. Some 
geologists estimate that half of Georgia and 
part of North Carolina rest in the moun- 
tain’s lap. The complete size of the mountain 
may never be accurately measured, but the 
exposed part, shaped like a gray whale, meas- 
ures some 583 acres of nearly flawless granite. 

Granite, the earth’s most common plutonic 
rock, possibly comprises the “shell” that un- 
derlies our world. Stone Mountain granite de- 
notes a specific classification of granite, a 
close-grained rock, uniformly gray in color 
and dense in texture and quality. 

Today, the surface of the mountain is rel- 
atively smooth. The visible rock is beauti- 
fully textured and subtly colored. On it grow 
numerous mosses, lichen and tiny rock 
plants. The top of the mountain, for centu- 
ries pitted by lightning and smoothed by 
rains, presents fascinating contrasts. 

Two varieties of tiny transparent fresh wa- 
ter shrimp have been found in the rainwater 
pools on the mountain top. Naturalists be- 
lieve the shrimp have a very short life cycle, 
and survive from season to season because 
they hide their microscopic eggs in the 
mountain sand until more shrimp hatch. 

STONE MOUNTAIN MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 

MEMBERS 

Thomas T. Irvin, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Chairman. 

Ben W. Fortson, Jr., Secretary of State, 
Vice-Chairman. 

Arthur K. Bolton, Attorney General. 

William H. Kimbrough, Chairman, Public 
Service Commission. 

Earl R. Harwick, Atlanta, Ga, 

John Hunt, Tifton, Ga. 

Dr. Lane Mitchell, Atlanta, Ga. 

W. L. Kinney, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Thomas A, Elliott, General Manager of 
Stone Mountain Park. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE: STONE MOUNTAIN 

MEMORIAL DEDICATION 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

Herman E. Talmadge, Chairman, U.S, Sen- 
ator. 

Ivan Allen, Jr,, Former Mayor of Atlanta. 

Eugene Black, Former President of the 
World Bank. 

Benjamin B. Blackburn, 
Fourth District of Georgia. 

Beverly M. DuBose, Jr., President, Atlanta 
Historical Society. 

Howard H. (Bo) Callaway, Former Con- 
gressman, and President, Ida Cason Calloway 
Foundation. 

Phil Campbell, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Lucius D. Clay, General, U.S. Army (re- 
tired). 

Dr, E. Merton Coulter, Author and Profes- 
sor Emeritus of History, University of 
Georgia. 

Louis Harris, Editor, Augusta Chronicle. 

Clark Harrison, Chairman, DeKalb County 
Board of Commissioners. 

Miss Alice Whitley Jones, National Presi- 
dent General, United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. 

G. Paul Jones, Businessman and former 
State Chairman of the Georgia Republican 
Party. 

Phil Landrum, Congressman, Ninth Dis- 
trict of Georgia anod Dean of the House 
Delegation. 

Alexander Lawrence, Judge, U.S. District 
Court, Savannah. 

Lester Maddox, Governor, State of Georgia. 


Congressman, 
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Sam Massell, Jr., Mayor of Atlanta. 

Randolph Medlock, Mayor of Stone Moun- 
tain. 

J. Leonard Reinsch, President, Cox Broad- 
casting Corp. 

Mrs. Levy C. Renfroe, President, Georgia 
Division, United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy. 

Dean Rusk, Former Secretary of State. 

Richard B. Russell, U.S. Senator. 

C. A. Scott, General Manager and Editor, 
Atlanta Daily World. 

Randolph Thrower, U.S. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

Dr. Bell I. Wiley, Author and Professor 
of History, Emory University. 

Robert W. Woodruff. 

Botanists have shown great interest in 
the wide variety of unusual vegetation of 
the mountain. One small shrub found at 
Stone Mountain, the Hypericum Splendens 
or St. Johns Wort, is found only on the west 
slope, and no other place in the world. En- 
vironment is the main reason for the rare 
plant growth. Native plants have adapted 
to stringent conditions; most lie dormant 
during the summer, germinate in the fall, 
grow through the wet months of winter and 
bloom in the spring. 

Artifacts of the earliest history of Stone 
Mountain were discovered at the bottom of 
the lake at the western side of the mountain. 
Here anthropologists collected shards of 
soapstone bowls and dishes carved and used 
by Stone Age people possibly 5,000 years ago. 

The first white man to see Stone Moun- 
tain was Captain Juan Pardo. Pardo was sent 
by the Spaniards in 1567 to encircle Georgia 
with forts. He considered his most important 
discovery the great stone mountain which 
he named “Crystal Mountain,” 

In the late 1700's, the mountain was used 
as a meeting place for the warring Cree 
Nation and the emissaries of President 
George Washington because this area was 
well known among settlers and Indians. 

Within 50 years, two stage coach lines 
were running by the mountain, A small vil- 
lage, New Gibraltar, clustered around two 
inns which catered to travelers. The moun- 
tain became a favorite tourist stop, and a 
wooden pyramid tower crowned the summit. 

Railroads followed the stages and the 
town of Stone Mountain was born. Tourist 
trade disappeared when the Civil War began. 
Most of the town went up in smoke when a 
flank of Sherman’s cavalry swept through. 

In the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury, it was proposed that Stone Mountain 
be made a memorial to the Confederacy. 
Through many different organizations and 
groups, attempts were made to make the 
natural wonder a double wonder with a 
mammoth memorial carving (see memorial 
carving section which follows). In 1958, the 
Stone Mountain Memorial Association was 
formed by an act of the Georgia Legisla- 
ture, and funds were set aside to purchase 
the mountain and a number of acres sur- 
rounding it for a state park. In the follow- 
ing decade, numerous historical, educational 
and entertainment facilities have been added 
to the park to fulfill its two-part purpose: 
(1.) Commemorate the contributions of the 
South to our American life and character. 
(2.) Provide a wholesome family recreational 
area. 

The Memorial Carving. The memorial cary- 
ing on Stone Mountain is considered one of 
the wonders of the world. It will be the 
largest single piece of sculptural art in the 
world when it is completed. 

The original idea for a memorial carving 
was conceived by the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. In 1915, the U.D.C. commis- 
sioned Gutzon Borglum, an outstanding 
sculptor of the period, to design and carry out 
the project. Borglum designed a tremendous 
work featuring an entire army on horseback 
and a cannon brigade led by the great Con- 
federate leaders. 
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World War I put a stop to the carving pro- 
ject, but immediately after the Armistice in 
1918, Borglum began his work in earnest. The 
project was immense and funds were limited, 
and by 1925 Borglum had become dissatisfied. 
After leaving the Stone Mountain project, 
Borglum directed the work on the beautiful 
Mount Rushmore carvings. 

Augustus Lukeman was chosen to replace 
Borglum, but Lukeman visualized a com- 
pletely different project for the mountain. In 
1925 Lukeman blasted most of Borglum's 
work from the mountainside and began his 
own design, which is basically what the 
carving is today. Unfortunately for Lukeman, 
and the people of the South who were eagerly 
watching for the completion of the project, 
funds for the carving again ran low and work 
was halted. 

It was not until 1964 that work began again 
on the project, and now the carving is near- 
ing completion. Mr. Walker Kirtland Hancock 
of Gloucester, Massachusetts is the sculptor 
in charge of the project. 

It is hard to comprehend the actual size of 
this gigantic work. Placed 36 stories above 
the ground, the carved-out area on the 
mountain’s face is approximately the size of 
& football field. Probably the only work of 
sculptural art which might be compared to 
the Stone Mountain work is the huge figure 
of Buddha carved by the Chinese in 700 A.D. 

When the project was first begun in the 
twenties, work was a slow and tedious proc- 
ess. Workmen used hammers and chisels and 
later introduced the pneumatic hammer. To- 
day, carvers use modern industrial jet torches 
to cut into the face of the mountain. The 
torches, which actually are miniature jet en- 
gines, utilize a 3,500-degree Fahrenheit 
flame which escapes with a muzzle velocity of 
about 2,800 feet per second. They burn a 
mixture of kerosene and oxygen and roar with 
the sound of jet-powered airplanes. 

The men who plan, direct and complete 
the world's most amazing sculpture spare no 
effort in their painstaking attention to detail, 
They know that their project is unique, and 
they realize that this work of art will be seen 
and admired by countless millions in cen- 
turies to come. 

Educational facilities—one of the main 
purposes of Stone Mountain Park is to pre- 
serve the history and culture of the South 
and its people, and to portray their effect. on 
the American way. of life. To achieve this 
goal, many exhibition areas, museums and 
attractions have been established. 

On the west slope of the mountain, at the 
beginning of the walk-up to the top, the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy (who 
originally conceived the idea of the memorial 
carving) constructed a flag terrace. Here four 
flags of the Confederate forces are displayed 
with a description of the use and design of 
each. 

In Confederate Hall there is a three-di- 
mensional map of the State of Georgia with 
miniature towns and soldiers. In a light and 
sound demonstration the visitor can see the 
re-enactment of the War in Georgia which 
includes Sherman’s March to the Sea. 

Memorial Hall, the main viewing station 
for the memorial carving, also houses one of 
the finest collections of Civil War relics in 
the South. Uniforms, flags and munitions of 
the North and South are on display. 

The Grist Mill area of the park was set 
up to preserve some of the old industries of 
the South. The Grist Mill itself is over 100 
years old and daily grinds corn into corn- 
meal. There is also a sorghum mill, cider 
press, peanut boiling pot, and moonshine 
still in this area. Close by is a century-old 
covered bridge moved to the park from 
Athens, Georgia. 

The Ante-Bellum Plantation is a complex 
of 19 century-old buildings brought from 
throughout the state and completely re- 
stored for the park. The area is set up just 
as a plantation of over 100 years ago would 
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have been, complete with carriage house, 
slave cabins, manor house and garden areas. 
The 1790 home of North Georgia pioneer 
Thomas Redman Thornton, given to the park 
by the Atlanta Art Alliance, occupies a near- 
by knoll. 

Replicas of the General and the Teras, 
stars of “The Great Locomotive Chase” of 
the Civil War, take visitors around the base 
of the mountain. On the trip there is also 
an excellent narration about the history of 
the area and the Indians who lived here 
thousands of years ago. 

Many artifacts, and a pictorial history of 
the Indians and pre-historic men who were 
the first inhabitants of the Stone Mountain 
area, are on display at the top of the moun- 
tain. Visitors can get to the top of the moun- 
tain by walking the 1.3 mile trail or by riding 
by skylift. These Swiss cablecars also offer the 
closest view of the memorial carving. The 
skylift, installed and operated by Swiss 
engineers, offers a smooth, scenic ride with 
@ breath-taking view of the mountain and 
the park. 

On the main lake of the park, the Robert 
E. Lee Riverboat, modeled after the boats of 
Mark Twain’s day, takes tours of the lake 
area. On the riverboat tour the grist mill, 
covered bridge, campground and Carillon 
Americana are seen, 

The Carillon Americana is the largest caril- 
lon in the world with 732 distinct bell tones. 
It was given to the park by The Coca-Cola 
Company after it was on exhibition at the 
New York World’s Fair in 1964-65. Besides the 
lake there is a specially constructed build- 
ing of stone and glass which contains the 
carillon console. There the visitor may sit 
in a beautifully landscaped stone amphi- 
theatre to watch the carillonneur and listen 
to the bells. 

A bit of turn-of-the-century history is pre- 
served in the Antique Auto and Music 
Museum. Here 28 autos (dating from 1902) 
and hundreds of pieces of automotive brass 
and musical instruments from the early 20th 
century are on display. 

The Wildlife Game Ranch is a 10-acre pre- 
serve. Children and adults alike can pet and 
feed the roaming animals. All of the animals 
in this area are native to Georgia. The Game 
Ranch has the only buffaloes on public dis- 
play in the state. 

Throughout the park, nature trails and 
gardens have been set up for the hiker and 
the nature lover. Greenhouses, glowing with 
color and new growth, are open year-round 
to visitors. Bridle trails have been developed 
in the stable area. 

All of these features of the park and many 
more are provided for the educational and 
recreational pleasure of the visitor. The Stone 
Mountain Inn provides excellent overnight 
accommodations, For campers, there are mod- 
ern facilities, including a swimming beach, 
in a rustic lake setting at the 300-site family 
campground, A championship golf course will 
be opened in June of 1969. 

Historic Stone Mountain is a place of 
beauty and history. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


RELEASE OF CERTAIN CADMIUM 
FROM NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 12941. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL) laid before the Senate a mes- 
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sage from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 12941) to authorize the release of 
4,080,000 pounds of cadmium from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair be authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Grave.) appoint- 
ed Mr. Cannon, Mr. Younc of Ohio, and 
Mr. ScHWEIKER conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


RELEASE OF CERTAIN COBALT 
FROM NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R, 15021. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15021) to author- 
ize the release of 40,200,000 pounds of 
cobalt from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile, and request- 
ing a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree to 
the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair be authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. GRAVEL) appointed 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Younc of Ohio, and 
Mr. ScHWEIKER conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


RELEASE OF CERTAIN BISMUTH 
FROM NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 15831. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15831) to au- 
thorize the disposal of bismuth from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. ie 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree to 
the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair be authorized to ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. GRAVEL) appointed 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Younc of Ohio, and Mr. 
ScHWEIKER conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 
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DISPOSAL OF CASTOR OIL FROM 
NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 15832. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15832) to author- 
ize the disposal of castor oil from the 
national stockpile and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair be authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. GRAVEL) appointed 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Young of Ohio, and Mr. 
ScHWEIKER conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN FLUORSPAR 
FROM NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on H.R. 15833. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 15833) to authorize the 
disposal of acid grade fluorspar from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair be author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr, Grave.) appointed 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Young of Ohio, and Mr. 
ScHWEIKER conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN MAGNESIUM 
FROM NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 15835. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15835) to au- 
thorize the disposal of magnesium from 
the national stockpile, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree to 
the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair be authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. GRAVEL) appointed 
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Mr. Cannon, Mr. Younc of Ohio, and Mr. 
ScHWEIKER, conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


DISPOSAL OF TYPE A, CHEMICAL 
GRADE MANGANESE ORE FROM 
NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 15836. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15836) to au- 
thorize the disposal of type A, chemical 
grade manganese ore from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stock- 
pile, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments and agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair be author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. GRAVEL) appointed 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Younc of Ohio, and 
Mr. SCHWEIKER conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


DISPOSAL OF TYPE B, CHEMICAL 
GRADE MANGANESE ORE FROM 
NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on H.R. 15837. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15837) to auth- 
orize the disposal of type B, chemical 
grade manganese ore from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stock- 
pile, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair be authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. GRAVEL) ap- 
pointed Mr. Cannon, Mr. Youne of Ohio, 
and Mr. SCHWEIKER conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN SHELLAC 
FROM NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on H.R. 15838. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 15838) to authorize the 
disposal of shellac from the national 
stockpile, and requesting a conference 
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with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair be authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. GRAVEL) appoint- 
ed Mr. Cannon, Mr. Younc of Ohio, and 
Mr. SCHWEIKER conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN TUNGSTEN 
FROM NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on H.R. 15839. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15839) to au- 
thorize the disposal of tungsten from 
the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair be authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. GRAVEL) appointed 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Younc of Ohio, and Mr. 
ScHWEIKER conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


DISPOSAL OF SURINAM-TYPE MET- 
ALLURGICAL GRADE BAUXITE 
FROM NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 15998. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15998) to author- 
ize the disposal of Surinam-type metal- 
lurgical grade bauxite from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile, 
and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree to 
the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair be authorized to ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. GRAVEL) appointed 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Younc of Ohio, and Mr. 
ScHWEIKER conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


DISPOSAL OF NATURAL CEYLON 
AMORPHOUS LUMP GRAPHITE 
FROM NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
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sage from the House of Representatives 
on H.R. 16289. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 16289) to authorize the 
disposal of natural Ceylon amorphous 
lump graphite from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair be authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Grave.) appointed 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Younc of Ohio, and 
Mr. ScHWEIKER conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


DISPOSAL OF REFRACTORY GRADE 
CHROMITE FROM THE NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr, President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 16290. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 16290) to au- 
thorize the disposal of refractory grade 
chromite from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile, and request- 
ing a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree to 
the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair be authorized to ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. GRAVEL) ap- 
pointed Mr. Cannon, Mr. Younce of Ohio, 
and Mr. ScHWEIKER conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


DISPOSAL OF CHRYSOTILE ASBES- 
TOS FROM NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 16291. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H.R. 16291) to authorize the dis- 
posal of chrysotile asbestos from the na- 
tional stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree to 
the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair be authorized to ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
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Presiding Officer (Mr. GRAVEL) appointed 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Youne of Ohio, and Mr. 
ScHWEIKER conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


DISPOSAL OF CORUNDUM FROM 
NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 16292. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 16292) to au- 
thorize the disposal of corundum from 
the national stockpile, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair be authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. GRAVEL) appointed 
Mr, Cannon, Mr. Youne of Ohio, and 
Mr. SCHWEIKER conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


DISPOSAL OF NATURAL BATTERY 
GRADE MANGANESE ORE FROM 
NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. CANNON, Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 16295. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 16295) to au- 
thorize the disposal of natural battery 
grade manganese ore from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stock- 
pile, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. : 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair be authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. GRAVEL) ap- 
pointed Mr. Cannon, Mr. Younc of Ohio, 
and Mr. ScHWEIKER conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


DISPOSAL OF MOLYBDENUM FROM 
NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 16297. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a mesage from the House 
of Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 16297) to author- 
ize the disposal of molybdenum from the 
national stockpile, and requesting a con- 
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ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments and agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair be authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Grave.) appointed 
Mr. CANNON, Mr. Youne of Ohio, and 
Mr. ScHWEIKER. conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15628) to 
amend the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, we are 
engaged in debate here in the Senate on 
the so-called Church-Cooper amend- 
ment to the Foreign Military Sales Act. 
I do not doubt that historians in years 
to come will look upon this debate, and 
the vote here in the Senate upon this 
matter, as one of the most important de- 
bates and one of the most significant de- 
cisions to come before this body in the 
long history of this Republic. 

Why is this matter of such grave im- 
portance to this Nation? Because it in- 
volves the fundamental constitutional 
war responsibilities of the Presidency as 
well as what role should be played by the 
Congress in general and the Senate in 
particular during wartime. The words 
here said and the vote here taken are 
also of tremendous significance because 
it will have a direct effect upon the war 
effort, favorably or unfavorably. It has 
become the longest war in the history of 
the country. It has become one of the 
most controversial. It has become one 
of the most unpopular. It has become one 
of the most expensive. Not only has it 
aroused great controversy at home, but 
it has precipitated similar division of 
opinion abroad. 

The President of the United States, 
under the Constitution, is the Command- 
er in Chief of the Armed Forces of this 
Nation. The soldiers and sailors and air- 
men, their officers and men, do the actual 
fighting. The leaders both here in the 
Pentagon and in the field make the over- 
all strategic and tactical decisions as to 
how the fighting will be conducted. The 
Congress of the United States, includ- 
ing each one of us here in the Senate, 
has a part in the warmaking of the Na- 
tion also, in the voting yea and nay for 
the funds necessary to conduct the war, 
as well as the legislation determining 
what kind of weapons our Armed Forces 
will use. Now while this is a joint proc- 
ess, waging war, between the Executive 
and the legislative and for that matter, 
all the people in the Nation, the ulti- 
mate responsibility for the conduct of 
the war lies with only one man, the 
President of the United States, as Coni 
mander in Chief. 

In World War II, it was President 
Roosevelt who ultimately had to make 
the decision to land troops in North 
Africa and then in Sicily and Italy, and 
then on the beaches in Normandy. It 
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was he who made the decision to begin 
the war in the South Pacific on the Is- 
land of Guadalcanal, to make the attack 
on Iwo Jima, Saipan, and Okinawa. 

It was President Truman who made 
the decision to drop the bomb on Japan. 

Under the Constitution, and according 
to the way that government was devised 
in this Nation by the Founding Fathers, 
one man and only one is the boss during 
wartime and that is the President of 
the United States. 

As Mr. Truman so aptly put it, speak- 
ing of his desk in the White House, the 
buck stops here. The President can pass 
it to no one. 

The buck was passed on the war in 
Southeast Asia to President Nixon a year 
ago last January upon his inauguration 
as the 37th President of the United 
States. To again put it in the vernacular 
the buck stopped on top of his desk at 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. The heavy 
commitment in Vietnam which was be- 
gun by President Kennedy and broad- 
ened by President Johnson into one of 
the Nation’s largest wars, became the 
biggest problem of the Nixon adminis- 
tration. I do not put it this way in any 
attempt to shift the responsibility for 
Southeast Asia now on Mr. Nixon's 
predecessors. Mr. Nixon ran for the 
Presidency well knowing that from the 
moment of his inauguration he would 
have a tiger by the tail which would be 
solely his to tame and cage. 

Nor did he duck his responsibility. He 
set about doing something about it. 

There were several alternatives open 
to the President. I am sure that he con- 
sidered all the alternatives, listening to 
his advisers, both military and civilian, 
weighing all the factors, finally making 
his own judgment after long thought and 
careful analysis. This has always been 
his way of solving a problem, his con- 
ception of the presidency. 

What were the alternatives? He might 
have continued the war in the same 
manner as the preceding administration, 
fighting the enemy pretty much on his 
own terms, in an effort to outfight and 
outlast him and convince the enemy that 
the war was too costly for him to win and 
hoping that he would decide to call it 
quits. This obviously was no course to 
follow. It had been tried for years and 
it had failed. The Communist enemy is 
tough and determined and resolute, a 
first-rate fighting man, backed up by 
unlimited supplies from Communist 
Russia and China, and entirely intent to 
continue the flighting without regard to 
his very heavy losses in the field. This 
method of warfare in Southeast Asia had 
not worked and it would not work. The 
President rejected this alternative. 

There was the so-called enclave theory 
proposed by General Gavin and some 
others. Here the proposal was that the 
United States forces would withdraw to 
strong points where they would be secure 
and incapable of dislodgment. The rest 
of the country would be defended by the 
South Vietnamese. For the life of me I 
have never been able to see any sound 
reasoning behind this theory. When it 
was first proposed and certainly when 
the President took office, it simply would 
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have meant that all of South Vietnam, 
except for the enclave strong points, 
would have been run over by the Com- 
munists in point of time and probably in 
fairly short time. We would then be in 
a position of hanging on permanently by 
our toenails in tiny clearings in a Com- 
munist jungle. 

It would have meant complete aban- 
donment of our purpose of being in Viet- 
nam in the first place, and that was 
and is to protect a free government, and 
would have pinned us down permanently 
at least for as long as we elected to be 
pinned down. The enclave would have 
served as a permanent irritant to the 
Communist enemy, and have been a con- 
tinual source of certain involvement for 
the United States in armed conflict in 
Southeast Asia in the future. This solu- 
tion was rejected by the President and 
rightly so. 

There was the solution of trying to 
win the war which would have involved 
resumption of bombing of the North and 
hitting targets which had been off limits 
before. Targets such as Haiphong Har- 
bor, the capital of Hanoi, all airfields, 
the irrigation dikes and so on. The Pres- 
ident rejected this, probably because he 
felt the domestic situation at home would 
not support it. The furor over Cambodia 
would tend to support this motion. 

There was the alternative of with- 
drawing from Vietnam completely. Many 
people wanted this done, especially here 
in the U.S. Senate, and many of this 
opinion are backing the present pending 
amendment. The President surely must 
have weighed this alternative very seri- 
ously, for it seems to me that he had 
but two choices, either to get out of Viet- 
nam completely and as quickly as pos- 
sible, or to pursue the course of action 
that he finally decided upon. 

The alternative of pulling out of Viet- 
nam completely must have been a very 
tempting one. By the time President 
Nixon took office, the war was surely un- 
popular. Americans everywhere, hawks 
and doves, were fed up with it and want- 
ed out. Above all, it would have stopped 
the loss of American lives. It would have 
saved enormous amounts of American 
dollars going down this Asian rathole 
drain. It would have been a popular thing 
to do. At least for a sizable segment of 
our population and certainly for a short 
period of time surrounding such a deci- 
sion it would have been hailed world- 
wide, first of all by all the Communist 
and Socialist nations and those sympa- 
thetic to this way of life. This is what 
they have wanted all along. It would 
have been hailed by large numbers in 
nations friendly to the United States, our 
so-called allies, for it would have freed 
the U.S. commitment of troops and 
money in Southeast Asia to make them 
more readily available in Western 
Europe. 

But this solution, while it had many at- 
tractive features, also had some very 
serious drawbacks. In the eyes of the 
world, and in Asia particularly, pulling 
up stakes in Vietnam would certainly 
have meant defeat for the United States. 
We would have been run out of Indo- 
china, just as the French had been run 
out by the same foe 16 years ago. If the 
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defeat of the French was humiliating, 
and it certainly was, I think it would 
have been catastrophic for the United 
States. If a tiny, new nation, North Viet- 
nam, in size a little larger than my home 
State of Florida and in population a 
little less than New York, could prevail 
over the United States of America, the 
leaders of the world, and the most pow- 
erful Nation in the history of the world, 
what would be the significance of this 
in geopolitics? 

Of course, it would give courage and 
strength and sustenance to every Com- 
munist troublemaker everywhere. By 
following the same Communist guerrilla 
tactics of Ho Chi Minh, backed up by 
Russian supplies, similar Vietnams could 
be staged on any continent at any time. 
Bit by bit, the whole uncommitted world 
could be picked up in this fashion. And 
if the United States lacked the will, be- 
cause it does not lack the strength, to 
carry out this test of the free world 
against communism, then the reasoning 
of the Communist leaders would most 
certainly be that the United States would 
lack the will to stand firm elsewhere, in 
closer areas of much more strategic im- 
portance to the United States. 

Precipitate and complete withdrawal 
from Vietnam posed many other prob- 
lems also. It would be the first time in 
the history of this country that we had 
been defeated in warfare. The people who 
want to withdraw from Vietnam right 
now brush aside this argument as 
though is were inconsequential. They 
say that it takes a big man or a big na- 
tion, a wise man or a wise nation, to ad- 
mit that it has made a mistake, and cor- 
rect such an error. They say that to ad- 
mit defeat in Vietnam would make us a 
bigger, better nation and raise our pres- 
tige in the eyes of the world. 

I regard this argument as wishful 
thinking of the most dangerous variety. 
I cannot see how defeat by Communist 
North Vietnam can raise the prestige of 
America, or even preserve it, in the eyes 
of the world. As a matter of fact, I think 
we have paid too much attention in this 
whole Vietnam thing to world opinion. 
I think we should have gone about the 
job of fighting the war in Vietnam with- 
out regard at all for world opinion. 

But let us turn from that argument to 
another thought. To me, the conse- 
quences of defeat of the United States 
at the hands of tiny North Vietnam 
would be catastrophic here at home. It is 
domestic opinion that I am concerned 
about, not what the other nations of the 
world think about us. To be sure, such 
a decision might have pleased a segment 
of our population, but a very sizable per- 
centage of the people in the United 
States would have deplored any such 
course of action. As a matter of fact, even 
today in the midst of the almost hysteri- 
cal atmosphere generated by the news 
media over Cambodia and the college 
campus uproar, those who want to with- 
draw now and completely are still in the 
minority. 

It appears to me that immediate and 
complete withdrawal might well have 
split our Nation as badly, or perhaps 
even worse than it is now split. It surely 
would have done something else, far 
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more damaging. It would have com- 
pletely shaken the confidence of the citi- 
zens of the United States, in themselves 
as a nation and themselves individually. 
I seriously doubt if in the forum of the 
world arena, in the field of foreign poli- 
cy, and in our role as a leader of the free 
world, that we could have retained the 
confidence in ourselves to satisfactorily 
perform this role. I might point out that 
this leadership position is not one we 
sought out or seek to retain for prestige 
purposes. We are the free-nation leader 
by necessity. There is no other nation 
available for this role. It has been thrust 
upon us—the stakes are high, no less 
than the survival of the free world, but 
of much greater importance, survival of 
ourselves as a free nation. 

We would have welched on a commit- 
ment. We made a commitment to the 
Government of South Vietnam to help 
it survive as a free nation. Withdrawal 
from Vietnam would have been to re- 
nege on that commitment. The repercus- 
sions of that action around the world 
would have been catastrophic. Obvious- 
ly no nation could afford to cast their 
lot with the United States because we 
would have proved by the Southeast 
Asian example, that we neither had the 
will to do what needed to be done nor 
the staying power to see a nasty business 
through to the end. The Communists 
would have made a tremendous gain in 
the eyes of the world and we would have 
suffered a correspondingly severe loss. 

Then, too, there would have been 
wholesale slaughter in South Vietnam. 
There has been wholesale slaughter in 
South Vietnam of government leaders 
all during the years that the struggle has 
prevailed, even with the U.S. commit- 
ment. I shudder to think what would 
have happened if we had pulled out, 
or if we do now. 

Some of our theorists who suggested 
that course of action, also suggested that 
we take care of the slaughter problem 
by opening our arms to unlimited immi- 
gration from Vietnam. This course of 
action is about as realistic as some of the 
adventures of Alice in Wonderland. It 
is so ridiculous that one would not even 
waste time in talking about it as a practi- 
cal solution. 

Thus, with these arguments against 
precipitate withdrawal from Vietnam, 
the President rejected this course of 
action, also. 

He chose the fourth alternative—to 
Vietnamize the war. That was to advise 
the Government of South Vietnam that 
this was their war of independence and 
freedom; that although the United 
States had a commitment, it was not a 
blank check and that we could not go on 
fighting in Southeast Asia indefinitely; 
that it was high time and long past time 
that the South Vietnamese begin to take 
over the majority of the fighting now 
and, as soon as humanly possible, all of 
the fighting. It should be pointed out 
here, this course of action should have 
been taken long before, but at least Pres- 
ident Nixon was inaugurating it as soon 
as he took charge. Now, along with turn- 
ing over the war to the South Vietnam- 
ese, the President at the same time 
adopted a course of withdrawing Amer- 
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ican troops as rapidly as possible. At this 
date, he has already withdrawn 110,000 
troops, most of these combat troops. He 
has scheduled withdrawal over the next 
fiscal year of 150,000 more troops. The 
American casualties in the war have 
dropped off considerably. President Nix- 
on has adopted an entirely new course of 
action in Southeast Asia. He is embarked 
on an entirely different course of disen- 
gaging the United States from that war 
just as rapidly as possible. The best part 
of the Nixon policy, is that it is suc- 
ceeding. The hard factual evidence is 
there, in the United States troops with- 
drawn, in South Vietnamese troops tak- 
ing over more and more of the fighting, 
in the greatly reduced casualty rates of 
U.S. soldiers, in the general success of 
the Vietnamization process. Let me speak 
for a few moments on the progress we 
have made in turning this war over to the 
Vietnamese, because we would never real- 
ize it from what we read in the news 
media or what we hear in the television 
newscasts. 

It is fundamental that we establish a 
sufficient measure of security for the 
population of South Vietnam in order to 
allow the political, economic and social 
growth of the nation. In view of the na- 
ture and magnitude of the continuing 
enemy threat, military operations are 
still necessary to provide that security. 
Our Vietnamization program parallels 
our combined military operations as well 
as the negotiation talks in Paris. In re- 
cent months the progress of that pro- 
gram has been very substantial. Viet- 
namization is basically the process by 
which the major military, paramilitary, 
and civil responsibilities that the United 
States has assumed in South Vietnam 
are transferred to the South Vietnamese 
in an orderly manner and within a rea- 
sonable time frame. 

I would particularly like to direct in- 
terest to two areas of progress resulting 
from purely military operations. The first 
is the increased presence throughout the 
Vietnamese countryside of stabilizing 
agencies of the Government of Vietnam 
which promote increased basic security 
for the people; second, the social and 
economic improvements throughout the 
countryside which are visible to, and di- 
rectly assist, the Vietnamese people at 
the lowest level. 

We are making visible progress in Viet- 
namizing the military portion of the war. 
The results of our efforts to turn over the 
fighting to the RVNAF are encouraging. 
Foremost among the results, of course, is 
the 21 percent reduction in our total U.S. 
commitment from just a year ago. By 
April 15, we had reduced our troop 
strength below the 434,000 directed by 
the President. The recently announced 
reduction of an additional 150,000 will, 
of course, be paced by the progress of 
Vietnamization, as well as the level of 
enemy activity. 

As part of our overall U.S. troop reduc- 
tion in Vietnam, the number of maneuver 
battalions has been reduced by approxi- 
mately 16 percent from 1 year ago. 
The forthcoming redeployments will, of 
course, include more maneuver battalions 
as well as support forces. 
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We have also turned over to the South 
Vietnamese, or withdrawn some of our 
ground forces, from abcut 26 precent of 
the tactical areas for which we once had 
complete responsibility. 

As a direct result of our efforts at Viet- 
namizing the war, we have seen a 63 per- 
cent decrease in U.S. personnel killed in 
action from the first quarter of 1969 to 
the same period in 1970. Similarly, the 
number of U.S. military wounded in ac- 
tion has been reduced by 54 percent dur- 
ing the same period. 

We have provided more effective equip- 
ment to the RVNAF to allow them to 
prosecute the war. Their use of this 
equipment to assume a greater portion of 
the combat role is encouraging. For ex- 
ample, attack sorties flown by the VNAF 
between first quarter 1969 and 1970 have 
increased more than 40 percent, while 
the U.S. Air Force has decreased its 
sorties by over 47 percent. That is almost 
half. 


To provide the RVNAF with adequate 
facilities not only to conduct military op- 
erations, but also to assist in the eco- 
nomic development of the country, the 
United States has turned over several key 
installations no longer required. The 
Ninth Infantry Division base at Dong 
Tam is now the home of the ARVN Sev- 
enth Infantry Division. The U.S. Navy 
base at My Tho is now a Vietnamese navy 
facility. The 3d Marine Division base 
at Dong Hoi is now used by the ARVN 
First Infantry Division. The Vietnamese 
Air Force now operates the air base at 
Nha Trang with remaining U.S. units as 
only tenants. Recently, the base camp of 
the Fourth U.S. Infantry Division at 
Camp Enari, near Pleiku, was turned 
over to the Republic of Vietnam. Addi- 
tional facilities at Danang, Vung Tau, 
Bien Hoa, Lai Khe, Can Tho, and Binh 
Thuy are also programed for turnover in 
the near future. 

The task of training the RVN service- 
man not only in the basic skills of his 
branch but also in the technical skills 
required to operate and maintain the 
new equipment has been formidable. We 
have assisted the GVN in establishing 
more and better training facilities to ac- 
ties currently have a student training 
centers and service schools. These facili- 
ties currently have a studnet training 
load of over 600,000—up 27 percent from 
1969 and up over 50 percent from 1968. 

In addition, a substantial number of 
RVNAF personnel are brought to the 
United States each year to receive tech- 
nical training not yet available in Viet- 
nam. This year, over 7,000 Vietnamese 
military personnel will be trained in a 
wide variety of advanced skills in the 
United States, compared with approxi- 
mately 2,600 last year and 1,900 in 1968. 
Over half of the 1970 student load in the 
United States consists of helicopter and 
fixed-wing pilot trainees and mechanics. 

As Senators know, the regular forces 
of the RVNAF have been allowed to de- 
vote more and more attention to purely 
tactical operations due to the formation 
of paramilitary security forces, ranging 
from the popular forces to national po- 
lice to people’s self-defense forces. 

These security forces provide visible 
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evidence of GVN presence to the villag- 
ers. The national police have expanded 
from a force level of approximately 
17,000 in 1964 to nearly 90,000 today. The 
national police have two distinct roles: 
support of pacification measures and na- 
tional development. In both roles, atten- 
tion is focused on creation of a stable 
government with an effective civil police 
force throughout urban and rural areas. 
In the paramilitary role in pacification, 
trained police field forces companies are 
employed in the villages, hamlets, and 
urban areas to identify and neutralize 
the VC infrastructure. 

As a civil police body, the national po- 
lice protection services have been ex- 
panded downward from province and 
district locations into the villages. Cur- 
rently, more than 6,000 uniformed police 
are assigned to approximately 1,700 vil- 
lages. During the next several months, 
the bulk of police increases will be at the 
village level. To be effective in both roles, 
police training—with U.S. assistance—is 
provided in three basic training centers 
which have a combined training capacity 
of over 4,500 trainees for the 12-week 
cycle. Additional training facilities for 
medium and higher level police command 
training are in operation. To date, ap- 
proximately 140,000 Vietnamese police 
have been trained in Vietnam while 
about 300 have received specialized train- 
ing in the United States. An additional 
1,900 have been trained in selected third 
countries. 

Approximately 50 percent of all police 
how operate outside urban areas, with 
increasing numbers being assigned to 
district and village level. Their presence 
complements the paramilitary functions 
of the popular forces, who also operate 
under the direction of the village chiefs, 

The popular forces have been in- 
creased in size by over 20 percent in the 
past year and are the military arm of 
the village chief. They are organized 
and trained as platoons and assigned as 
local area security for villages and ham- 
lets. They live with the population they 
serve and are tangible examples of the 
government’s efforts to provide security 
to all the population. The PF have been 
equipped with M-16 rifles and newer 
radios for better effectiveness. 

The farmer requires land on which to 
grow his crop, seed to start the growth, 
and a means of getting his crop to mar- 
ket. To provide more land to the farmer, 
the Vietnamese Government has redis- 
tributed over 267,500 acres of land to the 
people during the past 2 years. Of this 
total, approximately 75 percent was 
turned over in the past 12 months, dur- 
ing this present Nixon administration. 

There has been a great deal of criti- 
cism of the present Government of Viet- 
nam, saying that the Government is not 
for the people, but only for the few that 
are in the Government. Here is com- 
pelling evidence to the contrary—this 
land distribution program of the present 
Government of Vietnam. 

The recently enacted land-to-the-tiller 
law—commonly referred to as the 
land reform law—will provide approxi- 
mately 24% million acres of landowner- 
ship to farmers who actually cultivate 
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the land. Under this law, the Govern- 
ment will direct the transfer of land from 
approximately 50,000 absentee landown- 
ers to approximately 500,000 tenant 
farmers with appropriate compensations. 
The new program will be administered 
at the local village level. 

Improved strains of rice—IR-8— 
which increase the yield up to 150 per- 
cent, have been introduced under the ac- 
celerated rice production program, By 
the end of 1970, Vietnamese rice farmers 
should be producing sufficient quantities 
of rice for Vietnamese consumption, so 
that imports of rice will no longer be re- 
quired and the nation will be self-sup- 
porting. 

How does the farmer then get his 
product to market? Roads and water- 
ways are the primary means of moving 
farm-to-market products. The highway 
system in South Vietnam includes 12,500 
miles of roads comprised of national 
highways—2,400 miles—interprovincial 
highways—1,600 miles—and 8,500 miles 
of provincial roads. U.S. efforts have 
been directed toward upgrading about 
two-thirds of the 4,000-mile national and 
interprovincial system, not only to fa- 
cilitate military operations, but also to 
assist in the economic development of 
the nation. 

Of these, approximately 2,570 miles of 
highway, upgrading construction is 
underway or completed on nearly 1,800 
miles, or about two-thirds of the total, 

Some 25,000 meters of bridges are in- 
cluded in the line of communication up- 
grading program, of which over 40 per- 
cent has been completed. The construc- 
tion effort required to pave these roads 
has been provided primarily by U.S. mili- 
tary engineer construction units—80 
percent. 

About 65 percent of the total road net- 
work in Vietnam is now classified as 
secure—“open during daylight’—with 
the bulk of these roads being in areas 
necessary for economic development, 

United States and Vietnamese river 
and canal operations have provided secu- 
rity for over 70 percent of the commercial 
waterways in Vietnam. 

A major effort during the last half of 
1969 has opened railways which have 
been closed for many years. Fifty-five 
percent of the 1,240 kilometers of main 
line and branch lines are now open to 
traffic. Approximately 64 percent of the 
railroads are now considered secure, as 
compared with approximately 21 percent 
at the beginning of 1967. 

Medical care and health facilities in 
the villages has been a pressing need. 
While the number of doctors available 
in the country is far below the require- 
ment, ambitious efforts are underway to 
provide health care programs to every 
citizen. A coordinated military-civilian 
health plan is in effect in which joint 
utilization of health facilities and ex- 
change of personnel is being carried out, 
first at province hospitals and then at 
district and military subsector dis- 
pensaries. 

In a nation of 17 million people, 20 
million smallpox, cholera, and plague 
immunizations were administered in 
1969, compared with 16 million the pre- 
vious year. 
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To provide an education to as many 
Vietnamese children as possible, massive 
strides have been made in educational 
facilities. The elementary education sys- 
tem is now capable of enrolling approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the school age 
population. The most recent statistics 
show that over 2,340,000, or 80 percent, 
of the school age children are enrolled in 
public and private schools. 

Enrollment in secondary education 
schools increased from 472,000 in 1968 to 
543,000 in 1969. Total teachers in the 
secondary—high school—education sys- 
tem increased from 11,500 to 13,400 dur- 
ing the same period. 

Enrollment in the 21 vocational 
schools—which include junior techni- 
cal, trade technical, and polytechnic 
schools—has increased by over 3,000 
to 11,360 from 1968 to 1969. 

In the five universities and five normal 
schools, over 41,000 students are enrolled. 

I have dwelt in some detail on the 
measures of progress which have been 
made in Vietnamization. The continua- 
tion of this progress, with the ultimate 
objective of a self-reliant government in 
South Vietnam, is dependent on a cli- 
mate of security throughout the coun- 
try. Threats to, or actual disruption of, 
this security is of grave concern to us. 

It will be recalled that the President 
has often restated that the rate of Amer- 
ican troop withdrawals from Vietnam 
would be keyed to three criteria: 

Progress in training the South Viet- 
namese. 

Progress in the Paris negotiations. 

The level of ehemy activity. 

It is the third factor, the level of en- 
emy activity and its direct threat to our 
redeployment plans which has prompted 
the latest military developments against 
the Communist bases in Cambodia. 

It has been said before that Vietnam- 
ization is more than merely modernizing 
the South Vietnamese armed forces. It 
encompasses the progressive transfer to 
the South Vietnamese of the total man- 
agement of their affairs; a stronger gov- 
ernment, a stronger economy, and 
stronger internal security. 

The military moves made by the Com- 
munists in recent days in consolidating 
their positions inside Cambodia, con- 
necting their base areas, and expanding 
their influence deeper into Cambodian 
territory, have created an ominous dan- 
ger to the momentum of our Vietnam- 
ization program and our American ob- 
jectives in Vietnam. 

We are dedicated to insuring that 
Vietnamization will succeed and that 
this success will allow the continued 
withdrawal of U.S. forces from South 
Vietnam. 

I think that at this point we should 
remind ourselves that the President had 
not only turned the war around but also 
had cooled it off as a national issue. 

Even the television commentators gave 
up their valiant efforts to shoot down 
the Nixon administration on Vietnam 
because the war had taken a back seat 
as an issue, before Cambodia. 

The people in the Nation were behind 
the President in his decision about Viet- 
namization. They were satisfied that he 
had set his sails and compass on a re- 
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sponsible course to disengage us from 
Southeast Asia. For a long period of time, 
the war was almost forgotten. 

I do not say that with any sense of 
pride. As long as Americans are dying on 
battlefields anywhere, this fact should 
never be forgotten. But in the course of 
the debate, it is necesary to emphasize 
the fact that the war in Southeast Asia, 
prior to Cambodia, was no longer a major 
issue before the Nation. Even the stu- 
dents on the campus, those subject to be- 
ing called upon to fight in this war, had 
pretty much forgotten the war as an 
issue. 

The Nation had gone on to other mat- 
ters which were of concern such as infla- 
tion and the high cost of living, conser- 
vation and pollution, population control, 
and other domestic matters. There was 
a certain amount of grumbling that more 
money was not available to devote to 
some of the Nation’s pressing needs on 
the domestic scene, but even here the at- 
titude that has generally prevailed up 
until Cambodia is that the money will 
be available when the war in Vietnam 
is over and that that will not be too far 
in the future. 

Now we come to the events of April 28. 
President Nixon, as Commander in Chief, 
ordered U.S. troops, accompanied by 
South Vietnamese troops, into Cambodia 
in an attack upon the Communist sanc- 
tuaries. 

What prompted the President to pur- 
sue this course of action? 

Was it necessary? And what positive 
results will flow from this action? 

First of all, there can be no doubt in 
the minds of the Communist enemy, 
either Hanoi or Russia or Red China, all 
partners in the cruel business of invad- 
ing South Vietnam, that the United 
States wants peace. President Nixon has 
not only stated this objective on count- 
less occasions but every action he has 
taken since he has been in office has 
backed up this goal. Just about every 
conceivable offer and proposition has 
been made to the Communists, that mind 
of man can think of, to indicate that the 
United States wants out of Vietnam and 
wants peace. We have done everything to 
convince the enemy of our peaceful in- 
tentions, including mass troop with- 
drawal, except the one act to cut and 
run and abandon the South Vietnamese. 

Now what has been the answer of Ha- 
noi? The Communist answer to our 
peaceful intentions has been to step up 
activity on the Ho Chi Minh Trail on 
the north and through the port of Si- 
hanoukville on the south, pouring sol- 
diers and supplies into the enemy sanc- 
tuaries located in the Cambodian border, 
hard up against the boundary lines of 
South Vietnam. From these sanctuaries 
the enemy feeds his soldiers, and caches 
his weapons and his ammunition and 
his supplies of all kinds, to feed his war 
machine within South Vietnam itself. He 
also rests his troops in this area where 
they are entirely free from harassment 
by United States and South Vietnamese 
troops. Swift and destructive and killing 
sorties are made out of these sanctuaries 
into South Vietnam, and after our troops 
have been sorely hurt, there is no time 
for retaliation, because the enemy has 
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faded back across the border into these 
off-limit sanctuaries. In recent months 
there has been evidence of further build- 
up of these sanctuaries, undoubtedly in 
preparation for further attacks before 
the monsoons, and, of course, to build up 
supplies to last through the rainy mon- 
soon season when it is difficult to get sup- 
plies down over the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

These sanctuaries have been a source 
of deep and lasting trouble for United 
States and South Vietnamese forces for 
years and all during the war in South- 
east Asia. Anybody who knows anything 
about the war in Southeast Asia, who 
really wanted to wage it as it should have 
been waged, has been advocating that 
these sanctuaries be wiped out. I, myself, 
have repeatedly urged attacks upon them 
for as long as the last 4 years. 

I cannot think of a single incident in 
history where this Nation has been en- 
gaged in a serious war that we permitted 
this state of affairs to exist. 

Let us go back to World War II, when 
we were engaged in fighting Germany. 
To draw a parallel, this Senate would 
have said in the 1940’s to President 
Franklin Roosevelt, “you can not invade 
Europe using the Normany beaches be- 
cause our fight is with Germany and not 
with France.” I suppose the supporters of 
this Church-Cooper amendment would 
reply, “but that was a different situation. 
France was occupied and was as much a 
part of Germany as Germany itself,” I 
say, there is no difference. Cambodia was 
occupied by the Communists and has 
been for years. At least, so far as the 
border sanctuary areas are concerned, 
they were as much a part of enemy coun- 
try or enemy held territory as France was 
to Germany. 

For the life of me, I cannot under- 
stand the reasoning behind some of the 
supporters of the Churech-Cooper 
amendment who generally agree with 
the President in his conduct of the war 
in South Vietnam, but disagree with this 
business of Cambodia. They would con- 
fine all of the fighting to South Vietnam. 
It is true that our main objective is to 
preserve the government of South Viet- 
nam from Communist invasion. But it 
is equally true, and everybody knows it, 
that the war is indeed a Southeast Asian 
war and operations for years have gone 
on not only in South Vietnam but also 
in Laos and Thailand. 

For the life of me I can not under- 
stand what the uproar is all about in 
hitting these Communist sanctuaries in 
Cambodia. This is no broadening of the 
war. It is the same war, against the same 
enemy, involving precisely the same 
areas—that is, the base areas that have 
been used for years and years by the 
Communists to sustain their war ma- 
chine in Vietnam, 

How in the world the President can be 
accused of broadening the war by step- 
ping across an imaginary line in the 
jungle for a few miles, for the few weeks 
time that it takes to wipe out these sanc- 
tuaries, is more than my mind can un- 
derstand at all. And I must say, that mil- 
lions of Americans, in fact a majority of 
Americans, can neither understand the 
fine legal reasoning behind the authors 
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and cosponsors of the Church-Cooper 
amendment. 

At any rate, the President, advised of 
the build-up of the Cambodian sanctu- 
aries, and the concrete evidence of in- 
creased Communist aggression against 
South Vietnam from these areas, decided 
that he must move against them and 
wipe them out. 

The decision to move against the 
sanctuaries was in complete support of 
his plan of disengagement in South 
Vietnam. The President has never said 
during the time of disengagement of 
American troops, and the replacement 
in the line of South Vietnamese troops, 
that all fighting was going to stop. The 
President has never promised that U.S. 
troops during this interval of time would 
not be permitted to fire their weapons 
at the enemy, to bomb the enemy with 
our aircraft, to attack the enemy where 
needed, and to set him back and gain a 
tactical advantage. I have never heard 
anybody express the thought that our 
troops should stop the fighting, as long 
as it was U.S. policy to have troops in 
Vietnam and the Communists were 
shooting at them and making war upon 
them. To shackle our troops in the field, 
to set guidelines of what they cannot do 
and advertise these guidelines by Senate 
debate, is like sending a boxer into the 
ring with instructions to keep his hands 
at his side. 

Thus, as I see it, and I am sure as the 
President saw it, the move into Cam- 
bodia against the Communist sanctu- 
aries was purely and simply a tactical 
move needed to be made to gain advan- 
tage over the enemy. That is all it was, 
and it should have been done years ago. 

Had it been done long ago, there would 
not have been the furor and hue and cry 
that has now been raised. The problem 
with Vietnam is that there has been so 
much criticism of the war by Americans 
in high places that a substantial portion 
of our population has been drugged into 
a state of antiwar hypnosis. They have 
been hypnotized to view as a folly, a 
blunder, a reckless act, even a crime, 
tactical steps necessary to be taken by 
soldiers in the field in order to save their 
own lives. A few years ago, no single 
American would have ever imagined that 
the state of mind of Americans could be 
so warped by the propaganda of the boob 
tube artists and other hysterical and 
misguided news media people. But that 
is what has happened. Sometimes, I 
wonder if the Nation can survive with so 
much propaganda launched against the 
Nation and the Nation’s leaders by its 
very Own news media. 

But to get back to the Cambodia opera- 
tion, President Nixon viewed it as not 
only highly desirable, but absolutely nec- 
essary in order for him to destroy the 
enemy’s warmaking capability and gain 
the President the necessary time to com- 
plete his Vietnamization of the war in 
Southeast Asia and withdraw our own 
troops. 

What has been the result so far of the 
Cambodian operation? It has succeeded 
beyond the wildest expectations of the 
President and his advisers, and, I think, 
probably beyond the expectations of any- 
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one in the Senate, either for or against 
the Church-Cooper amendment. 

The following are the latest totals as 
of May 21 of captured enemy supplies in 
Cambodia: 

TOTAL OPERATIONS 


24-hour 
change 


+122 
+228 


+13 
+97, 220 
+32, 550 


+129, 770 
+265 


Bunkers! ‘structures destroyed 
Machinegun rounds 
Rifle rounds 


(machinegun and rifle ne jl A 
Grenades 


7,816, 562 
12,574 


Satchel charge 
Miscellaneous explosives Spona: t 
Antiaircraft rounds- 


Smaller rocket rounds. 

Recoilless rifle rounds. 

Rice (pounds) 
_Man-months___ 


Medical ET eases (pounds) 
Enemy KIA 
POW’s (includes detainees), 


1 Unchanged, 


Now all this operation has been carried 
out at a minimum loss of American lize. 
So far American casualties have 
amounted to 166 servicemen killed in 
action in Cambodia. 

The enemy has been grievously hurt in 
this Cambodian operation. There is no 
telling how much he has been set back. 
In time the shortest estimates are 6 
months, but some experts familiar with 
the supply apparatus of the enemy and 
the demands of his war machine in South 
Vietnam estimate that it may be nearer 
to a year. The monsoon season is near at 
hand and during this period it is virtually 
impossible for the enemy to get in more 
than a trickle of supplies, not even 
enough to sustain his troops in the field 
with food and medicine, to say nothing 
about weapons and ammunitions he 
needs for fighting. This means that after 
the monsoon season is over it will take 
many more months for the supplies to 
be brought down the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
to rebuild other bases in other areas. 

During this valuable time that the 
Cambodia operation has gained, many 
more South Vietnamese can be trained 
and placed in the fighting lines to sub- 
stitute permanently for United States 
troops. 

There is no question that this Cam- 
bodian operation has saved American 
lives over the months ahead and that it 
will insure and speed up the withdrawal 
of American forces in Vietnam. 

The Presidents action was bold, 
courageous, and wise. It is the kind of 
action expected from a President of the 
United States in the most perilous times 
of all that face the Nation during war- 
time. In my view, President Nixon has 
displayed the quality of a truly great 
leader in the Cambodian affair. 

This is a time that Members of this 
great body, the U.S. Senate, should be 
standing up in this Chamber and sing- 
ing the praises of the President, rather 
than concocting Church-Cooper amend- 
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ments that shoot him down. Now do not 
misunderstand me. I de not doubt the 
good intentions of the authors of this 
amendment, nor do I question or doubt 
their patriotism, their love of country, 
their respect for the Office of Presidency, 
or their deep sincerity and concern for 
the ending of the war in Vietnam. 

Nonetheless the practical effect of this 
Church-Cooper amendment is a rebuke 
to the President for his courageous and 
highly successful action in Cambodia. It 
is an advertisement to the whole world. 
and especially to the Communist enemy 
in Hanoi and Moscow and Peking, as 
well as their clients and friends the world 
around, that at the very least there is 
deep division in the U.S. Senate con- 
cerning the President’s conduct of the 
war in Southeast Asia, and at the most 
there is distrust and suspicion of his 
actions. 

I am completely opposed to the adop- 
tion of this amendment or anything like 
it. In fact, I must state my feeling about 
this amendment just as strongly as I 
know how. I am embarrassed and almost 
ashamed that a parliamentary body as 
distinguished as the U.S. Senate would 
even consider rebuking the Commander 
in Chief, the President of the Republic, 
at a time like this, when he makes a 
tactical decision which, in my opinion, 
has been the wisest and most effective 
action in his conduct of the war up to 
date, an action that has dealt the enemy 
the most serious blow in the war, and 
one which furthers in every respect the 
disengagement and withdrawal of Amer- 
ican troops. It staggers the imagination 
that a sizable number of this body, some- 
where around half, give or take a few, 
can lend its support to such an amend- 
ment at this time. 

There are a number of other things 
that are utterly unwise about this 
amendment, In the first place, everybody 
here admits that it really has no effect 
on this present situation in Cambodia, 
because by the time it passes the Senate 
and is considered and undoubtedly killed 
in the less dove-like atmosphere of the 
House, the President will have completed 
his action in Cambodia. Thus, what we 
do here will have no effect on what we 
are doing in Cambodia now. 

But what may be said here in support 
of this amendment, will if it should pass 
in the Senate, have profound effect, in 
my judgment, on the future of the war. 
For we will advertise to the enemy in 
loud, clear, ringing terms, and in bold 
black headline letters, that we are going 
to hogtie the President of the United 
States, the Commander in Chief, in any 
future tactical decisions of this sort. We 
will say to the enemy, “do not worry we 
would not let President Nixon make any 
more moves that will hurt you and 
shorten the war.” 

There is another thing that it does that 
makes this amendment unsound. Here we 
are engaged in a big war. Everybody ad- 
mits that because everybody wants to get 
it over with, although we disagree on 
how we are going to do it. But the fact 
of the matter is that we are in a big 
war. Now if we pass this amendment, 
what we are doing is running this war by 
a committee of 100. Instead of having 
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one Commander in Chief, one overall 
general, we are going to have 100 
generals, two from Kentucky, two from 
Idaho, two from Florida, and two from 
all of the other States in the Union. Well, 
gentlemen, I do not know how others 
here fancy themselves as generals. But 
speaking for this Senator, I do not con- 
sider myself to either have the ability, 
and certainly not the inclination, to serve 
on a committee of 100 generals to decide 
in this Chamber the tactical moves we 
are going to make in Southeast Asia. 

Now let me say, that I agree with the 
authors of the Church-Cooper amend- 
ment and their supporters when they 
state that we need to clarify the war- 
making powers of the President of the 
United States in the year 1970, and be- 
yond, and when they also say that we 
should debate and explore the role of 
the Congress of the United States in 
warmaking decisions of this Nation in 
the year 1970 and beyond. It is a fact 
that times have changed drastically since 
the Founding Fathers wrote the lan- 
guage in the Constitution designating the 
President as Commander in Chief and 
giving the Congress the power to declare 
war. It is quite obvious that the Found- 
ing Fathers never had in mind a world 
of the 1970’s where a nuclear war could 
be over indeed in a few hours, and where 
the swift changing pace of foreign af- 
fairs makes it necessary for the Com- 
mander in Chief to make daily reassess- 
ments of what the enemy is up to, where 
his troops and planes and ships are and 
where ours should be in order to meet 
any possible threat. They were not think- 
ing of the time when there was constant 
danger of armed eruption on every con- 
tinent at any time, involving American 
lives and property. So I agree with the 
authors of the Church-Cooper amend- 
ment that we should discuss these things 
and we should clarify the role of the 
President and of ourselves in this most 
drastic of the Nation’s affairs, warmak- 
ing, involving the risks and the loss of 
lives of our young men. 

But I earnestly make the point that 
the Church-Cooper amendment is not 
the way to go about this. The Church- 
Cooper amendment speaks directly to 
the actual and technical conduct of a 
war, the movement of troops, at a time 
when we have been engaged in war for 
many years. This is not the business of 
the U.S. Senate. This is purely and solely 
the business of the President, the Com- 
mander in Chief, under the Constitution. 

We should discuss the respective roles 
played by the President and the Con- 
gress in warmaking. As a matter of fact, 
the time to have discussed this was at the 
time of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 
We did not discuss it at that time at any 
great length. 

As a matter of fact, I suppose if we 
had been latter day oracles of Delphi 
and been able to look into the future and 
see the Nation and its involvement in 
Southeast Asia in 1970, we would have 
never authorized the President to go 
ahead in Vietnam as he did in the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution. But the fact of the 
matter is that we did not have the vision 
of prophets. We thought we were going 
to take care of this little upstart Com- 
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munist country of North Vietnam with 
the greatest of ease. It did not turn out 
that way. They proved a much tougher 
nut to crack than we thought and certain 
people around the country had second 
thoughts, and decided that this was a 
bad deal and now the thing to do was to 
pick up the cards, put them back in their 
packet and maybe wait for a fresh deal 
somewhere else at some other time. Well, 
picking up the cards and walking away 
with them and waiting for another day 
is not quite that easy as all of us know. 

The President is engaged on a respon- 
sible course of action to turn this war 
over to the South Vietnamese, he is suc- 
ceeding, and we ought to back him up. 
Most of us here in this body, as well as 
throughout the Nation, were backing the 
President until Cambodia came around. 
Now let us not lose our courage and be 
scared off by the strident cries of the 
anti-war people around the country. 
They are a minority, they always have 
been and if we stick by the President and 
support him, they always will be. 

Let us touch a bit on the subject of 
support for the President in this decision 
to attack these Communist sanctuaries 
in Cambodia. From all indications a ma- 
jority of the Nation is behind the Presi- 
dent. That was the result of the poll in 
Newsweek last week. 

There was the huge 100,000 people 
demonstration last week in New York 
City, of all places, because here is the 
hotbed center of anti-war sentiment. 

There has been massive support for 
the President from my home state of 
Florida. From the very start my mail 
has backed the President. Moreover it is 
significant to analyze the quality of the 
mail. The people for the President are 
writing individual letters. On the other 
hand, most of the mail against is form 
letter kind and comes from university 
areas. This is obviously not spontaneous, 
but well organized and assembled. 

One newspaper in central Florida, the 
Orlando Sentinel, has been running a 
statement for many days backing up the 
President to date. 

So far the individual people who have 
clipped this petition supporting the Pres- 
ident out of the paper have numbered 
over 110,000 in this area of central Flor- 
ida. That is actually a larger number 
than the population of the city of Or- 
lando itself. The newspaper goes beyond 
the limits of the city. 

Believe me, the President does not lack 
for support in Florida. The people there 
are backing his Cambodian action by an 
overwhelming majority. 

I must say that news pundit reaction 
on Cambodia deserves some comment. 

Every so often, when a week passes in 
which there is nu momentous Presiden- 
tial action, some editorial writers come 
to the conclusion there is a “crisis of 
leadership.” 

Presently, when the President took 
strong and decisive action to protect the 
lives of our fighting men in Vietnam, 
the same writers were out again with the 
same cliche—a crisis of leadership. 

To them, it seems the President is 
damned if he does and damned if he 
doesn’t. 

I suggest that the writers of instant 
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history are themselves suffering a ‘‘crisis 
of readership’—becoming more and 
more estranged from the sober judg- 
ments of their readers, who are begin- 
ning to see through these hackneyed at- 
tacks on the President and broken rec- 
ord type criticisms of the war. 

Both leadership and readership de- 
mand more; they demand serious and 
thoughtful understanding of develop- 
ments in the world. 

Furious activity is no substitute for 
action. Careful restraint is not evidence 
of inaction. A genuine leader does not 
manage the news—he manages the coun- 
try, and in his management tries to shape 
events in the light of the Nation’s goals. 

That is why it is important to go to the 
heart of the matter on the President's 
Cambodia decision. Not whether it stirred 
a storm of protest, not whether it will 
have a short- or long-range political ef- 
fect, and not which adviser said what 
to whom—but basically, did the Presi- 
dent do the right thing? Did he act in 
the national interest of the people of the 
United States? 

In the final analysis, that is all that 
counts. In the final analysis, the critics 
can revise their criticism, all the ad- 
visers—as President Kennedy once so 
aptly said—can go on to new advice, but 
the President is responsible for doing 
what is right for the country and ulti- 
mately responsible for the results of his 
decision. That is what he was elected 
for. 

The President’s warnings to the North 
Vietnamese about escalating the con- 
flict and endangering the American 
troop withdrawal program went un- 
heeded. His expression of grave concern 
to the Soviets about escalating the con- 
flict in the Middle East went unheeded. 
A moment of truth was at hand. 

He did not act out of anger or im- 
patience or pique. He consulted his ad- 
visers, and listened to a range of opinion 
as to the choices open to him. He con- 
sulted the National Security Council, 
which he had set up for the orderly pres- 
entation of views in situations such as 
these. There were no “votes” taken—the 
American people do not elect a commit- 
tee to be President—but every alterna- 
tive was explored, and the likely conse- 
quences, both at home and abroad, were 
taken into consideration. 

Then we saw why the Presidency is 
called “the loneliest job in the world.” 
The President determined what he felt 
was right for America, and right for the 
cause of peace and freedom in the world. 
Aided by the best advice of the men he 
trusted most, he faced the responsibility 
that was his alone—and he made his de- 
cision. He exercised the leadership he 
was elected to exercise. 

As had been expected, the storm of 
criticism broke. The sins of omission and 
commission of the past were all visited on 
him. But not all the voices raised were 
critical. Even some of those voices which 
we do not hear in America, spoke out for 
his courage and his wisdom. 

Under the headline, “No White House 
Weakling,” A columnist in the London 
Sunday Telegraph put it this way: 

Even if his character did not incline him 
to be tough, the situation forces him to be 
so. For a second President to allow his for- 
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eign policy to be shaped by campus pressure 
would turn America into a kindergarten 
state . . . can the Anglo-American liberal 
establishment not realize that the man now 
in the White House is a formidable figure, 
who has to be taken seriously—A President 
who believes in his cause just as passion- 
ately as they believe in theirs? 


The President’s strong stand is being 
carefully observed abroad—and not just 
by newspaper columnists. 

The President’s stand is being watched 
by those who have sent Russian combat 
pilots into action in Egypt. 

The President’s stand is being watched 
by those in Hanoi and in Peking who 
have been saying that the United States 
is a paper tiger, too worried about pro- 
test at home to take the course necessary 
for peace and freedom around the world. 

The President has done what is right 
for this Nation. He has done what is 
right for the cause of peace. He has taken 
the hard decisions the American people 
elected him and him alone, to take—and 
that is what leadership is all about. 

Now we have before us the Church- 
Cooper amendment. 

As I said before, I do not dispute the 
sincerity of my colleagues who have of- 
fered it or who intend to support it. 
But, I suggest most strenously that it 
is the wrong action to take at this 
time and I intend to oppose it. 

The question is not whether Congress 
has the power of the purse; of course it 
does, The question is whether Congress 
should use that power and how it should 
use it. 

Congress does have a role in the con- 
duct of the Nation’s foreign affairs. No 
one can rationally dispute that as a mat- 
ter of principle. The question is how 
Congress shall use its undoubted power 
and discharge its vital role at this time. 

As Members of the Senate, we are 
being counseled now, in the press and in 
the media, to undercut the President in 
this time of crisis, to repudiate him, to 
isolate him. We cannot and we must not 
do this. 

In recent weeks, Mr. Joseph Alsop has 
returned three or four times in his very 
ably written column to the theme of the 
Oxford Peace Pledge of the thirties. The 
Oxford undergraduates asserted cate- 
gorically and emphatically that they 
would not fight “for king and country.” 
The question was not so much whether 
they meant it—they did not. Most of the 
signers fought—and many of the signers 
died I regret to say, for their country, 
England, when it was imperiled by Hit- 
ler in the forties. The real significance 
of the Oxford pledge was how it was 
viewed by England’s enemies and poten- 
tial enemies. Hitler took it to be a sure 
sign of the decadence and sickness of 
England. Again and again, in the thirties, 
as his homocidal war machine took form, 
Hitler referred to the Oxford pledge and 
his scorn for England because of it. He 
miscalculated and his interpretation of 
it was wrong, but at least part of Hit- 
ler’s strategy was based on that pledge— 
and one of the reasons he was so aggres- 
sive and so ruthless was because he 
thought England lacked the will to de- 
fend itself and its interests. 

Perhaps the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment is the Oxford pledge of our gener- 
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ation, It is really too early to say. But if 
it is or if it can be, I would suggest that 
we remember that we are not undergrad- 
uates. What is forgivable of unseasoned 
youth is inexcusable in experienced men 
of affairs. This is not the time to be 
sophomoric—the stakes are too high and 
the potential for disaster is too great. 

I suggest, Mr. President (Mr. GRIFFIN), 
that the debate we are now engaged in is 
one of the most significant since World 
War II, possibly as significant as any we 
have had this century. I suggest that it 
is being monitored very carefully by our 
enemies. I am sufficiently old fashioned 
to think of the Soviet Union as an ene- 
my, to think of Communist China as an 
enemy, and tu think of Hanoi as the ene- 
my. Our enemies, as I say, are watching 
and listening. 

As Tom Wicker pointed out in the New 
York Times last week, the real thrust of 
the Cooper-Church amendment is psy- 
chological, not legislative. Presuming for 
a moment that it or something like it 
should pass in the Senate, it could very 
easily be killed in the House; if it passed 
the House, the President could veto it. 

So what we are now being asked to do 
really is not to simply vote on an amend- 
ment. We are being asked to repudiate 
the President; to abandon him—to tell 
the world that we have no confidence in 
his word, no trust in promises, no faith 
in honor or ability. I say we cannot do 
this and he should not do this. 

And I am not thinking of President 
Nixon’s pride or self-esteem, or his per- 
sonal feelings. I am thinking of the 
country and the effect such a slap in the 
face to the President by the Senate would 
have at this point, from the point of view 
of our foreign relations. 

I suggest that if such a resolution or 
amendment were to pass now, he would 
see an immediate increase in tensions in 
the Middle East. The Soviet Union, play- 
ing on the passions of its Arab allies— 
confident that the division within the 
United States was real and deep, to such 
an extent that the President could not or 
would not assist Israel—will feel free to 
move against Israel with impunity. We 
have already seen a significant change in 
Russian policy there in recent weeks. 
The hard and fast rule of the Kremlin 
since 1945 has been aid and material to 
all allies, but no troops outside the Soviet 
Empire. The significant thing is, the rule 
has been broken now—and Russian 
troops—pilots, are now on duty in Egypt 
flying MIG’s, 

Israel has demonstrated its ability to 
withstand superior Arab numbers—on 
three occasions since 1948. It can match 
Russian weapons and still come out on 
top. But can Israel in the future match 
Arab numbers, Russian weaponry and 
Russian field personnel? The pressure of 
Russian military men in number in the 
Middle East adds a new dimension to the 
war of nerves. I suggest that our ac- 
tions here in this Chamber in the next 
few days will be a major factor in the 
Middle East within the next few months. 

I also suggest that Communist China 
will be making more outrageous and ag- 
gressive demands of its neighbors. I think 
the war in Vietnam is more than a sim- 
ple land grab or a simple territorial war 
in Asia. I think we recognized that truth 
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at the beginning, but very many Amer- 
icans are willing to overlook that truth 
now in their frantic efforts to get us out 
of it. 

I want to get out of it, too. Every Mem- 
ber of this body wants to get out of it. 
The question is “How to get out’”—not 
“If we should get out.” I suggest that in 
how we get out, the circumstances and 
timing of our withdrawal is infinitely im- 
portant. We are being urged to cut and 
run—you can dress up that phrase, and 
call it a phased withdrawal, or what you 
will but the meaning is clear, whatever 
the phrase—if we cut and run, it will 
haunt us. Instead of winning the peace 
we all want, it could very likely put us 
in greater danger of a quicker and more 
deadly confrontation with Communist 
aggression everywhere. 

Take Red China for an example. When 
we talk about Red China we are talking 
about another Asian power. When we 
talk of Red China’s leaders, we are not 
dealing with an ordinary set of individ- 
uals. We are dealing with people who 
know what power is and how to use it. 
We are dealing with tough, seasoned 
men, most of whom have been fighting 
for their cause for their entire adult lives, 
men who are ruthless and able and dedi- 
cated; men who have used murder and 
violence to achieve their station—who 
have exterminated untold thousands of 
their countrymen in recent years in con- 
solidating their power. We are dealing 
with the most populous nation on earth, 
one that has developed a nuclear capa- 
bility and is on the way to perfecting a 
ballistic missile capability of its own. Our 
debate and our disposition of this amend- 
ment and others like it is bound to infiu- 
ence Peking’s thinking about our Nation. 

Like the Oxford undergraduates of the 
thirties, some of our people are indulging 
now in a lot of emotional talk, a lot of 
florid prose. Every day, editorial writers 
are verging on hysterics. That is true of 
the Washington Post. 

I suggest that the Washington Post’s 
hopes are going to be dashed again. I 
think the Cambodian episode will be a 
major American victory. If it is—and it 
shows signs of being just that and 
more—I wonder whether those editorial 
writers, especially those of the Washing- 
ton Post, will acknowledge their error or 
apologize for their intemperate language. 
I would not hold my breath waiting for 
such a development. No, I would say that 
the Washington Post, whatever the out- 
come, they will go on excoriating Presi- 
dent Nixon and proclaiming their own 
infallability. 

Let me resume with the Oxford pledge 
analogy. I have suggested certain histori- 
cal parallels. I have suggested that some 
of the rhetoric we are hearing now is 
akin to peace talks at Oxford in the 
thirties in this sense. It may be the basis 
for precipitate action by our Chinese and 
Russian adversaries. If our enemies think 
us weak and indecisive, they very well 
may test that hypothesis by future 
probes and offensives. If we appear di- 
vided and irresolute now, they may risk 
greater and more aggressive thrusts 
against us. In the end, we will have to 
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stand up against them; we all know that. 
Could it be that in the interest of peace 
now in this area, we are risking greater 
and more ominous confrontations else- 
where? It is not beyond the realm of 
possibility. 

It has been suggested that President 
Kennedy’s lack of decision at the time 
of the Bay of Pigs made Khrushchev 
bold enough to try to place his missiles 
in Cuba. Students of world politics said 
that Khrushchev could not understand 
President Kennedy’s behavior at that 
time. They say that Khrushchev was pre- 
pared to accept a full-pledged, openly 
supported invasion of Cuba. He could 
understand why such a decision would 
have been in America’s best interest. He 
could also have accepted a complete 
hands-off policy by the United States, an 
invasion force manned entirely of exiles 
who would sink or swim on their own. 
But Khrushchev reportedly could not 
understand why the United States initial- 
ly supported, planned, and encouraged 
the Cuban invasion and then at the last 
moment withdrew the air cover which 
was necessary to its success. He saw that 
as weakness and vacillation on the part 
of President Kennedy and sought to ex- 
ploit that weakness by putting offensive 
missiles into Cuba in 1962. 

President Kennedy faced him down 
later in the Cuban missile crisis and in 
what we all, I think, recognize as his 
finest hour, forced Khrushchey to pull 
out the missiles. I mention these episodes 
at this time not to denigrate President 
Kennedy—or to sing his praises for that 
matter—but to emphasize that our ad- 
versaries constantly look for our weak- 
nesses, real or imagined, to exploit them. 
to their advantage and to our detriment. 
They look for and respect our actions of 
strength. 

I do not think we should precipitate a 
constitutional crisis or reject the leader- 
ship of the President—this President or 
any other President—when our actions 
over the long haul would inevitably op- 
erate to our national disadvantage. 

I urge the rejection of this amend- 
ment. I think it is ill-timed and by its 
language and intent, if passed, would 
tend to weaken the confidence of the 
people in our Presidency. The Presiden- 
cy, it seems to me, is something more 
important than the President or the per- 
son who occupies the White House at 
any particular time. I suggest also the 
passage of this amendment at this time 
would hurt us internationally—how 
much, I confess I do not know; how seri- 
ously, only time will tell. But in my view, 
it will hurt us, and very conceivably 
hurt us quickly and severely. 

Mr. President, we are at war. How we 
got there and who made what mistake 
does not concern us today. We all want 
to end that war—we all agree on that. 
This amendment, in my view, however 
well-intentioned, will not help. 

President Nixon’s action against the 
Communist sanctuaries will help, in my 
view, to end American involvement in 
that war. 

The Senate should support the Presi- 
dent in this action, as indeed a majority 
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of the Nation is supporting him, and re- 
ject the pending Cooper-Church amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Cooper-Church amendment 
would, in effect, prohibit the President 
from using U.S. troops in Cambodia 
after June 30—even should the need 
arise to protect our military forces in 
South Vietnam. I favor some of the pro- 
visions in the amendment because I am 
against the use of American troops in 
Cambodia to fight for Cambodia or to 
support any Cambodian Government, 
But we are already in South Vietnam, 
regardless of how we got there or who 
put us there. And as long as the Cooper- 
Church amendment contains language 
which, in essence, prevents the Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief, from 
taking whatever action he may deem 
necessary to protect American fighting 
men still stationed in South Vietnam, I 
will vote against it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, today, 
Secretary of State Rogers presented to 
the NATO meeting in Rome a letter to 
the Secretary General from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The letter 
deals with the position of the United 
States with respect to the incursion in 
Cambodia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the letter be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEAR MR. SECRETARY GENERAL: On the oc- 
casion of this NATO Council meeting, I 
should like to describe to you the United 
States position on Cambodia, the operations 
undertaken in Cambodia to date, and the 
way in which these operations are related 
to United States policy in Asia and the 
Pacific. 

Our policy toward Cambodia was and is 
based on recognition of and respect for 
Cambodia’s sovereignty, independence, neu- 
trality and territorial integrity within its 
present frontier. We have been deeply con- 
cerned over communist use of Cambodian 
territory bordering Vietnam to support Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese aggression 
against South Vietnam. The Government of 
Cambodia both before and after the removal 
of Prince Sihanouk was equally concerned. 

A series of efforts have been made to resolve 
the question of North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong presence in Cambodia through nego- 
tiation or through various forms of inter- 
national action. The latter have included 
appeals to the United Nations, calls for réac- 
tivation of the International Control Com- 
mission, and proposals by the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations and others for a 
broad international conference. All of these 
efforts have been opposed and frustrated by 
Hanoi. 

Because of Communist action in late April, 
we faced at the end of that month the pros- 
pect that Cambodia would become one large 
base area for attacks along the 60 miles of 
the Cambodian-South Vietnamese frontier. 
This would have permitted complete freedom 
of action to an enemy who could moye his 
forces and supplies rapidly across the entire 
jength of South Vietnam’s flank in Cam- 
bodia. The enemy could have attacked our 
forces in South Vietnam from these sanc- 
tuaries with impunity. The situation thus 
had changed drastically for the worse from 
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that which existed when I spoke to the 
Nation on April 20. 

In this situation, after considering the 
alternative, I decided upon limited but de- 
cisive measures. These are directly related 
to our efforts in Vietnam, although they 
also provide collateral benefits for Cambodia 
which is under serious Communist threat. 
Our operations concern only territories long 
occupied and controlled by foreign Com- 
munist forces. Our principal target is not 
personnel but the enemy's logistic infra- 
structure. The enemy can still replace man- 
power but the destruction of their supply 
depots and communications will set back 
their military efforts against our own forces 
and those of our allies in South Vietnam for 
many months. Replenishment of supplies 
will be particularly difficult because the port 
of Sihanoukville is no longer available to 
the enemy. 

In the operations to date, the quantities 
of weapons and materials captured exceed 
expectations and are far larger than those 
seized in comparable operations in South 
Vietnam in past years. As examples, I can 
report capture, as of May 25, of over 1800 
crew served weapons, nearly 11,000 individu- 
al weapons, nearly 7,700,000 rounds of small 
arms ammunition, over 26,000 mortar rounds, 
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over 15,800 large and small rocket rounds, 
4,517 tons of rice and over 2,800 mines. 
Nearly 7,900 of the enemy have been killed 
at a cost of 201 U.S. and 451 South Viet- 
namese killed. 

The weapons we have already captured 
would equip more than thirty battalions at 
a strength of 400 to 500 men. Our operations 
in the sanctuary area will be terminated by 
the end of June. 

We still prefer to end this war by negotia- 
tion. However, I am convinced we will not 
have serious discussions so long as the enemy 
believes that he can ignore our warning and 
reject our flexible proposals for a settlement. 
We are not increasing our demands. All of 
our negotiating proposals remain on the ta- 
ble. If negotiations continued to be blocked, 
we will pursue Vietnamization and with- 
drawal according to the schedule announced 
on April 20. As I have pointed out, our oper- 
ations in Cambodia are necessary in order 
that both Vietnamization and withdrawal of 
United States forces may proceed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Secretary General, I 
should like to express my appreciation for the 
understanding and support which the NATO 
countries have displayed in regard to our 
actions. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

There being no objection, the motion 
was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 3 
minutes p.m.) the Senate adjourned un- 
til tomorrow, Wednesday, May 27, 1970, 
at 10 a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 

the Senate May 26, 1970: 
FEDERAL FARM CREDIT BOARD 

The following-named person to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration, for the term indi- 
cated: 

For the remainder of the term of 6 years 
expiring March 31, 1971: 

Ernest G. Spivey, of Mississippi. 


SENATE— Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m. and 
was called to order by Hon. James B. 
ALLEN, a Senator from the State of Ala- 
bama, 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D.. offered the following 


prayer: 
O God, our Father, grant us this day 


clarity of mind, purity of purpose, gen- 
tleness of spirit, and firmness in the right. 
Help us to be a good example to those 
who are younger, to be respectful to 
those who are older, and at all times to 
be courteous to our peers. Help us to 
be sympathetic to those in distress, to be 
helpful to those in trouble, and to pe 
kind to those in need. May we patiently 
hear the voices of our fellow citizens, but 
in our actions hear and obey Thy com- 
mands. So make us all this day to go 
about doing good as our Master did. 
We pray in His name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
of the Senate (Mr. RUSSELL). 

The legislative clerk read the following 


letter: 
US. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 27, 1970. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. James B. ALLEN, a Senator 
from the State of Alabama, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 


the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 

day, May 26, 1970, be dispensed with. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 

pore. Without objection, it is so ordered, 


ORDER FOR LIMITATION ON STATE- 
MENTS DURING TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the the con- 
clusion of the speech by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Youne), there 
be a time limitation of 3 minutes on 
statements in relation to routine morn- 
ing business, and that morning business 
not extend beyond the hour of 11:30 
o'clock, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, pursuant to the pre- 
vious order, the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Youne) is recognized 
for not to exceed 20 minutes. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me with- 
out losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 


The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 27, TO MON- 
DAY, JUNE 1, 1970 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
a message from the House of Representa- 
tives on House Concurrent Resolution 
646. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate House Con- 
current Resolution 646, which was read 
as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when ‘the 
House adjourns on Wednesday, May 27, 1970, 
it stand adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian, 
Monday, June 1, 1970. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con, Res. 646) was 
considered and agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
a O’CLOCK TOMORROW MORN- 
G 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the further information of the Senate, 
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if there is a possibility of votes today 
and tomorrow, those votes will be taken. 
I just want to put the Senate on 
notice. 
I thank the Senator from Ohio very 
much for yielding to me. 


MURDER AT KENT STATE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
recently, I received a most important and 
most informative letter from a student 
at Kent State University. This student 
was a witness to the murders perpetrated 
on the campus of Kent State University, 
shortly after the noon hour on Monday, 
May 4, 1970. 

Mr. President, this letter is so informa- 
tive and so convincing that I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 11, 1970. 

Dear SENATOR YOuNG: I am a Kent State 
University student and I saw the killings 
last Monday. Since then, I have become even 
more confused. The National Guard has tried 
everything to defend themselves. I fear that 
the truth of Kent may never come out be- 
cause of these attempts. An investigation 
run like the Warren investigation of J. F. 
Kennedy’s death is desperately needed now. 
These questions must be answered: 

1. There was an anti-ROTC demonstra- 
tion last spring at Kent. People spoke of 
trouble that would come this spring fatalis- 
tically. Why wasn’t anything done during 
the year? 

2. I spoke to John McElroy, Governor 
Rhodes’ chief aide this last week. He admit- 
ted that the National Guard antagonized 
demonstrators, but he said it made other 
people feel secure. If he knew that the Guard 
antagonized demonstrators and he wanted 
to quell them, then why was the Guard 
brought in? Since Rhodes was running for 
re-election the Tuesday after the killings, was 
the Guard brought in to get the law and 
order vote? Was the Guard used as a political 
weapon? How can this be prevented? 

3. President White, Kent State’s Presi- 
dent did not say a single thing until four 
students were killed. He was not on campus, 
but wasn’t there anyone who could speak in 
his place and calm frustrated students? Why 
wait until four students are killed to begin 
talks? 

4. The National Guard was moved into 
Kent after being at the Trucker’s strike. Re- 
ports are that they got no sleep Saturday 
night and only three hours Sunday night. If 
this is true, why were they used to face the 
crowd Monday? No matter how much sleep 
they got, why were they used to do a job 
that they were untrained for? Why send a 
confused and frustrated Guard in to face a 
confused and frustrated crowd? 

5. General Del Corso was given power by 
Governor Rhodes to do anything he felt 
necessary. Why was a military man given 
this power during peace time? Del Corso runs 
everything like a war. He said students were 
moving in on all sides on the Guard. He 
acts like we have leaders training us in 
military ways. And he flights us like this. I 
don’t believe he should ever face civilians 
again like he was allowed to at Kent. He 
should be replaced. 

6. General Del Corso says that the demon- 
strators were non-students. A Columbus 
Citizen-Journal News reporter told me he 
asked Del Corso what evidence he had of 
this. He refused to give it. Why? What are 
the facts here? Why won't Del Corso tell 
us if he does know? 

7. John Doe warrants are out. They are 
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keeping confused and frightened students 
from telling their stories because they fear 
arrest. How will the students’ stories be 
known when many are afraid to give it? 

8. A Kent State junior said he watched the 
shootings from his dormitory window. He 
gave an incredible story, it did not even 
sound like the same event. He said students 
were throwing stones, bricks, concrete and 
railroad spikes at the Guard. I saw stones 
thrown. I saw only a small number do this, 
and I didn’t see anything else thrown. Every 
person I spoke to who was there, some much 
closer to the Guard than I was, said only 
stones were thrown. That Kent junior also 
said two thousand students were going to 
surround the Guard and kill them. From his 
dorm, probably Johnson, he had to look up 
a hill, through people and trees, to see the 
crowd. How did this story, which supports the 
Guard entirely, get on UPI when other stu- 
dent stories did not? It was an incredible 
story, and anyone in the area Monday could 
tell you why. Was it because the story sup- 
ported the Guard that it got on UPI? 

9. A student who was closer to the Guard 
than I was said he saw one of Kent State’s 
security police taking pictures of demon- 
strators to put on file. He was wearing plain 
clothes. When a few students tried to take 
his film, he pulled out a gun and reportedly 
fired. It was on the radio a few hours after 
the killings that he was arrested. I haven’t 
heard a thing about him since that Mon- 
day. Was his shot the one that triggered 
the Guard? 

10. President Nixon said that Kent stu- 
dents “turned to violence.” Of all the White 
House remarks, this is the one that bothered 
us the most. Students are killed, and his 
eulogy to them is calling them violent. We 
did not turn to violence. We were unorga- 
nized and a few students threw rocks; a few 
did. It was a beautiful day at Kent and 
people were just naturally out on the com- 
mons. Little did we know that killings would 
soon occur. At the Friday rally, the meeting 
ended when students left to go to their 
1:10 class. How often I have thought of how 
Monday’s rally could have ended this way if 
the Guard had not moved in. I had books 
to go to my 1:10 class and so did many 
other students. Why did our President say 
we “turned to violence” before he knew the 
facts? 

11. The Cleveland Plain Dealer told of a 
study done last year by a Kent political 
science professor. He predicted that Kent 
would be the focus of national attention 
this spring due to demonstrations. Why 
wasn’t something done early? 

There are more questions that must be 
answered. I believe that a Warren type inves- 
tigation must come about at Kent. The 
news has been filled with National Guard 
reports; very little has been said about stu- 
dents’ stories. This is almost brainwashing. 
I started this year at Kent being very naive. 
I believed that when the President said he 
wanted to end the war, he meant it. I believed 
that students were to go to schools to talk 
about problems and find answers. I believed 
that the National Guard was to defend all 
people, not just a few in power. I believed 
that the Guard would never kill us; they 
would never fire into a crowd. Much has 
changed during the year. I know now that 
the Guard does have bullets and does kill. 
I saw people fall and die around me; I want 
to find out why. I've seen the blood of inno- 
cent people who were killed by a scared 
Guard. I don’t ever want to see it again. 
Finding out what really happened at Kent 
will make sure that it doesn’t happen again. 
Please, in the name of justice, demand that 
an investigation like the Warren one be 
made of Kent. When I tell older people of 
my frustrations concerning the Kent tragedy, 
they laugh at my innocence. They seem to 
have accepted the fact that the truth is 
often suppressed. Am I being naive when I 
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want to know the truth about Kent? Please 
help the students of Kent. I realize that you 
are working on it, and you have much cour- 
age to do so. As I look back upon this letter, 
I realize that it wasn't necessary to tell you 
who John McElroy was! Please continue to 
make the system find the truth. 
Sincerely, 

Thers is one other q1estion that I believe 
shoulc be answered. Ws the closing of Kent 
a factor that will help students express their 
stories, or will it hinder them? Should it 
open before June? 

Please excuse the unorthodox style of this 
letter. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. May I add, Mr. 
President, that I am at the present time 
deleting only the name and address of 
the student. This for obvious reasons. 
Very definitely, when there is a high- 
level commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent or if a Federal grand jury is con- 
vened in Cleveland to investigate this 
tragedy, I shall of course then submit her 
statement and her name and address 
along with many other statements of 
eyewitnesses. 


S. 3886—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO APPOINTMENT OF 
CONGRESSIONAL MESSENGERS 
FROM AMONG YOUNG COLLEGE 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, it 
is seldom that the other body does some- 
thing ahead of us and manifests greater 
wae than is manifested in this Cham- 

r. 

Iam happy to report that recently the 
Rules Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives adopted the rule that, as of 
the opening of the coming session of 
Congress next January, it will have abol- 
ished altogether the obsolete and archaic 
page system. In lieu thereof, the com- 
mittee provides that, commencing early 
next year, pages or messengers to serve 
in the House Chamber will be selected 
from young ladies and young men who 
are college students. 

Mr. President, in 1967, I was the au- 
thor of S. 1182 of the 90th Congress, to 
provide for the appointment of congres- 
sional pages or messengers from among 
young men and women between the ages 
of 17 and 22, who are attending college. 

At that time, I made some progress 
with the proposal to do away altogether 
with pages whose average age is about 
15, as are our pages here. I did that be- 
cause I knew that it would be a better 
system to have pages and messengers of 
college age. 

The colleges in the District of Colum- 
bia area at that time informed me, as 
they do now, that they will make the 
class hours of any young men or women 
who are selected to be pages and messen- 
gers for the Senate conform with their 
duties here. 

I was making great progress at that 
time and held hearings on the bill. 

The Washington Sunday Star of Au- 
gust 13, 1967, published an article that 
Capitol Hill pages may never grow up, 
even though Senator STEPHEN YOUNG, 
Democrat of Ohio, wants the little boys 
in white shirts who skither about 
through the halls of the Capitol to be- 
come college men and women. The article 
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went on to state that coeds who dream of 
running errands for Senators have a dim 
future. 

That was due to the fact that the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Carl Hayden, whom we all revere, took 
the position that the custom that had 
existed so many years in the Senate 
should be carried on. 

Mr. President, today I again introduce 
my proposal, The time is long past due 
for the Senate to establish a more equi- 
table system of hiring pages and messen- 
gers. The present method of selection is 
outmoded and archaic. 

The House of Representatives in its 
wisdom has adopted rules abolishing the 
antique page system in that body at the 
opening of the next Congress. This is 
precisely what I proposed in 1965 when 
I introduced the first bill on this sub- 
ject, and again in 1967. 

Mr. President, I point out that these 
young pages have done and are doing 
fine service for us. I made no objection 
then and I make no objection now. But 
under the present system pages from the 
ages of 14 to 17 may be employed. Some 
remain in this employment until they are 
too large to serve inconspicuously—a 
nebulous standard for terminating em- 
ployment. 

The boys who presently serve as pages 
and messengers in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives are fine boys. 
However, they are a part of a system 
which developed historically, but has no 
validity today. 

Historically, the custom of hiring 
pages goes back to the very first Congress 
of the United States. In those days, 
Members of Congress who knew of young 
orphan boys in destitute circumstances 
had their sympathies aroused. They were 
successful in having officers of the House 
of Representatives and of the Senate 
employ these boys as runners. 

Originally, in 1789, a few runners were 
employed—three, I believe. The early 
records show that in the 20th Congress, 
which sat from 1827 to 1829, three boys 
were also employed as runners. 

In succeeding Congresses, the num- 
bers have increased. But the custom has 
continued of bringing youngsters from 
14 to 17 years of age to Washington to 
serve as pages or runners—taking them 
from their dates, and from their homes, 
and from their fathers and mothers. 

In the 27th Congress, which sat from 
1841 to 1843, a select committee was ap- 
pointed to look into the number of per- 
sons employed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to ascertain whether there 
were “more than the public good re- 
quired,” and also to determine whether 
their pay should be adjusted. 

One result of the inquiry was that the 
number of pages at that time was re- 
duced from 12 to 8 and their compensa- 
tion was increased from $1.50 to $2 a day, 
a far cry, Mr. President, from the salaries 
now paid the pages of the U.S. Senate. 

This practice has been modified 
through the years so that today a large 
number of boys between the ages of 14 
and 17 are employed to answer tele- 
phones, ana deliver messages and docu- 
ments. 

When the youngsters come to Wash- 
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ington, they are left on their own to se- 
cure adequate housing and meals, and 
they are without the benefit of parental 
guidance that is so necessary for young 
boys of this age. 

It is true that they attend the Capitol 
Page School for three hours daily and at 
some times they work for as much as 40 
hours a week—perhaps longer on occa- 
sion. I do not know whether the Capitol 
Page School is of the stature and stand- 
ing that it should be. But it seems to me 
that attending the Capitol Page School 
for only 3 hours daily in addition to 
sometimes working as pages for more 
than 40 hours a week is a pretty tough 
schedule for these youngsters. 

We all know that the pagës are very 
willing and that they are always on the 
job as long as the Senate is in session. 
This sort of a schedule would not be tol- 
erated in any job covered by the Federal 
Child Labor regulations. Yet, that prac- 
tice is in effect in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives at the present 
time. And there has even been talk that 
the Government should buy valuable 
land close to Capitol Hill and erect a 
dormitory for pages, together with per- 
sonnel—I suppose including house moth- 
ers and other help—at huge expense. I 
did my best to combat that and spoke out 
against it in the Public Works Commit- 
tee and in the Senate Chamber. 

There were, of course, quite a number 
of proponents of that measure who had 
influence on Capitol Hill and no doubt 
favored some orders of extremely valu- 
able property nearby. 

Mr. President, I take pride in the fact 
that I had something to do with defeat- 
ing that proposal. And we have not heard 
anything this year, as far as I know, 
about buying expensive land and erect- 
ing a dormitory for the pages. 

Mr. President, in my judgment consid- 
eration should be given at this time to 
the advisability of employing college stu- 
dents, both young men and young wom- 
en, from the ages of 17 to 22 to serve as 
pages and messengers in the Senate com- 
mencing next January. 

This would give young men and young 
women who are college students the in- 
valuable opportunity to view the work of 
Congress firsthand. It would help them 
and their parents to pay their way 
through college. It would relieve the Sen- 
ate—I do not need to say the House of 
Representatives, because the other body 
has already taken care of this situation 
as of next January—of the responsibility 
of looking after the welfare of young 
boys, many of whom are on their own for 
the first time in their young lives, far 
away from their parents and from their 
homes in the various States. 

Today most Capitol policemen, eleva- 
tor operators, Senate Post Office employ- 
ees, and other patronage jobs, as we call 
them on Capitol Hill, are filled by young 
men and some young women attending 
colleges and universities in the Wash- 
ington area. This has provided a wonder- 
ful opportunity for them. I have personal 
knowledge of the fact that this employ- 
ment of youngsters as Capitol policemen, 
elevator operators, and Senate Post Of- 
fice employees has enabled some of these 
young men to attend college who other- 
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wise would not have had that opportu- 
nity. Iam certain that every Senator has 
helped many young men to graduate who 
otherwise might not have been financial- 
ly able to make their way through col- 
lege. 

However, at the present time page po- 
sitions in the Senate are filled with 
youngsters barely out of grade school, 
with an average age of 15 and with a 
salary close to $7,000. That is enough, 
it seems to me, for them to send home 
quite a tidy sum of money to mama and 
dad. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that work- 
ing in Congress would be far more mean- 
ingful for college students who have 
greater experience and maturity than 
young boys just out of grade school. Cer- 
tainly, having young college students as 
pages or messengers, with a uniform or 
other dress, would add dignity to the 
Senate. 

If the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration were to adopt such a rule, as the 
other body has done, commencing next 
January, it would be an excellent thing 
for the Senate. It would also be a won- 
derful thing for a great many worthy 
young men and women attending the 
many colleges and universities in the 
District of Columbia area who really need 
additional compensation to help them 
make the grade. 

Mr. President, I realize that whenever 
a long-established tradition or custom 
is set aside, very careful consideration 
should be given to the reasons for doing 
so. I am convinced that in this fast-mov- 
ing space age of change and challenge, 
the present method of selecting very 
young teenage boys as pages for Con- 
gress is outmoded and really serves no 
useful purpose. 

Mr. President, change is not neces- 
sarily reform. However, the change that 
I am suggesting today would be real re- 
form and would be highly beneficial not 
only to worthy young ladies and men at- 
tending the many universities in this 
area, but also to the Senators and the 
operation of the Senate. To continue the 
present page program would be to per- 
petuate an unnecessary, unjustified, and 
archaic system. 

Mr. President, I send the bill to the 
desk for appropriate reference and ask 
that it be printed in the Record as part 
of my remarks. It is my hope, however, 
that the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration of the Senate will adopt a 
rule so that it will not be necessary for 
any committee of the Senate to give con- 
sideration to my bill. It would be a simple 
matter for the Committee on Rules and 
Administration to do away with this ob- 
solete, ancient system and to modernize 
the Senate and give this opportunity and 
this employment to worthy young men 
and women who are attending colleges 
and universities in this area. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bill will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3886) to provide for the 
appointment of congressional pages or 
messengers from among young men and 
women between the ages of 17 and 22 
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who are attending college, introduced by 
Mr. Younc of Ohio, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
8S. 3886 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That no per- 
son shall serve as a page or messenger of the 
Senate 

(1) before he or she has attained the age 
of seventeen years, or during any session of 
the Congress which begins after he or she 
has attained the age of twenty-three years; 
or 


(2) during any period when he or she is 
not regularly pursuing a full-time course of 
study in a recognized college or university, if 
such period exceeds (i) thirty days, or (il) 
four months if the period is between school 
years and such person has a bona fide in- 
tention to pursue a full-time course of study 
in a recognized college or university during 
the semester (or other period into which 
the school year is divided) immediately fol- 
lowing such period. 

Sec. 2. Section 243 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 88a), and 
the proviso in the paragraph under the 
heading “Education of Senate and House 
Pages” in title I of the Urgent Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1947 (2 U.S.C. 88b), are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall become effective at 
the beginning of the first session of the 
Ninety-second Congress. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ate will proceed to the consideration of 
routine morning business. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Ohio. 


STALEMATED SALT TALKS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
last April the Senate voted 72 to 6 in 
favor of a recommendation urging Pres- 
ident Nixon to achieve a lasting agree- 
ment and a mutual freeze on strategic 
nuclear weapons. Not much progress has 
been made on that recommendation, I am 
sorry to say. No progress whatever has 
been made since the time the President 
ordered our grand forces to invade Cam- 
bodia. Those talks to try to secure last- 
ing agreement have come to naught since 
that time. 

Recently, Mr. President, Secretary of 
Defense Laird issued a memorandum of 
instruction to all Pentagon aides. This 
was stamped “Secret—Sensitive.” He 
stated in this memorandum— 

I want to be sure you understand there 
must be no speculation which would indicate 


or even imply that a MIRV or ABM deploy- 
ment moratorium is desirable. 


Now, Mr. President, in North Dakota 
and elsewhere, Pentagon employees and 
Officials are working almost around the 
clock to deploy missiles, many of which 
have MIRV nuclear warheads. 

In recent weeks no progress whatever 
has been made in those SALT talks in 
Vienna, about which we were so hopeful 
a few months back. This lack of progress 
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in Vienna and the failure to achieve any 
continuity in conferences in Paris are 
due in large part, Mr. President, to the 
invasion by our ground forces of Cam- 
bodia, a neutral country whose neutrality 
we had guaranteed, and to round-the- 
clock bombing in Laos which has ex- 
tended and expanded our war in South- 
east Asia. Even the Pentagon now terms 
this the Indochinese war and no longer 
terms it the Vietnam conflict. 
Regretfully, I report that the talks in 
Vienna to have a moratorium have be- 
come stalemated. We have suffered a 
great setback in this Nation due to the 
extension and expansion of this war 
which Mr. Nixon, when he was campaign- 
ing for the Presidency, said he had a se- 
cret plan to end. If he had a secret plan, 
Mr. President, we Americans have reason 
to regret that that plan is still his secret 
and that we are making no progress 
whatever in the SALT talks in Vienna. 


MIDEAST POLICY SHOWS SYMP- 
TOMS OF INDECISION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
policy of this administration with respect 
to approval of the sale of modern weap- 
onry to Israel, so as to enable that little 
country to stand up to the various Arab 
countries, and now also to the planes 
and pilots of the Soviet Union, is beyond 
my understanding. 

The continued delay in providing 
equipment Israel now needs so desper- 
ately can only arouse further apprehen- 
sion as to just what are the forces abroad 
in this country that are and have been 
successful in this postponement. 

In a thought-provoking column yes- 
terday, Crosby Noyes in the Washington 
Evening Star makes the following perti- 
nent observation: 

The Israelis are reacting to our continued 
passiveness with a kind of controlled panic. 
For them the implication now is that we 
may wait until the situation becomes really 
desperate before deciding to act. And planes 
or no planes, this is a luxury which they 
cannot afford themselves. 


In that the only other countries which 
make this type and character of sophisti- 
cated weaponry are giving—giving, not 
selling—such weapons to the Arab States 
and the Soviet pilots; and in that Israel 
is fighting alone, as are we in effect are 
in the Far East, against Communist 
satellites, without asking any of our 
troops, what reasons can there be for 
this further delay 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Noyes’ column, “Mideast Policy Shows 
Symptoms of Indecision” be inserted at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, May 
26, 1970] 
Mrpeast Poticy SHOWS SYMPTOMS OF 
INDECISION 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

No one is paying much attention, but 
American policy in the Middle East is devel- 
oping symptoms of potentially dangerous 
indecision. 


It was last March when the Nixon admin- 
istration turned down Israeli requests for 
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125 Phantom and Skyhawk fighter planes 
“Tor the time being.” 

The reasons given privately at the time 
were that Israel already had air superiority 
over its Arab neighbors, clearly demonstrated 
by deep-penetration Israeli air raids into 
Egyptian territory. 

A second reason was that the United 
States hoped, by a demonstration of re- 
Straint, to dissuade the Soviet Union from 
any further commitment in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. American officials said at the time, 
however, that they would keep a sharp eye on 
the situation and take firm action if it 
changed in a significant way. 

Since then, the situation has indeed 
changed significantly. The Russians have in- 
stalled a network of high-performance SAM- 
3 anti-aircraft missiles in Egypt, manned by 
Soviet technicians. They have also sent a 
number of squadrons of late-model Mig-21 
fighters into Egypt, flown by Soviet pilots, 

The Russians, in short, have taken over 
primary responsibility for Egypt’s air de- 
fenses. Israel’s deep-penetration raids have 
stopped. 

Not unnaturally, the Israelis have drawn 
the administration's attention to this 
changed state of affairs as forcefully as they 
could. Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban 
has most recently renewed the plea for fight- 
er planes, pointing out the drastic changes 
in the balance of air power that have oc- 
curred. The answer that he received was that 
the United States remains unconvinced that 
the over-all military balance has shifted 
sharply enough to justify the sale of the 
planes. 

Now granted that there are good reasons 
for a difference of perspective between Wash- 
ington and Jerusalem. Israel is fighting for 
survival in the most literal sense. Defeat at 
the hands of the Arab nations would mean 
the destruction of the state and the extermi- 
nation of a large number of its citizens. 

To prevent this, the Israeli government 
must and would do anything, including, if 
necessary, drawing the United States and 
the Soviet Union into a direct confrontation 
with each other. 

The United States, on the other hand, is 
motivated by a determination to avoid such 
a confrontation at almost any cost. It can- 
not allow itself to be led into nuclear war by 
any country. It believes that the Soviet lead- 
ers are in the same boat. And it assumes 
that if it acts as a restraining influence on 
Israel, the Russians will do the same in 
Egypt. 

This line of reasoning, which may provide 
theoretical justification for still refusing to 
sell the planes, contains some serious flaws. 

In a real sense, the Russian-American con- 
frontation in the Middle East already exists. 
The new Soviet presence in the area is not 
only a challenge to Israel. It is also a chal- 
lenge to the United States in a part of the 
world where we have proclaimed ourselves 
to have vital national interests. 

The Nixon administration has solemnly 
warned the Soviet leaders against trying to 
achieve a position of dominance in the Mid- 
dle East. And yet successive Russian moves 
designed to achieve exactly that have elicited 
no American response whatever, despite the 
anguished pleas of the Israelis. 

A response, really, is what Israel is asking 
for. For a variety of reasons—including 
strong anti-war sentiment and a growing 
mood of isolationism in the United States— 
the Russians might well be under-estimat- 
ing American resolve in the Middle East. 
Our continued passiveness in the face of 
increasingly bold Russian moves in the area 
could lead to disaster. 

There is the added risk of provoking, 
through excessive restraint, a premature and 
unnecessary explosion in the Middle East. 
Frightened people, especially if they are also 
brave and determined people, are dangerous. 

The Israelis are reacting to our continued 
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passiveness with a kind of controlled panic. 
For them the implication now is that we 
may wait until the situation becomes really 
desperate before deciding to act. And planes 
or no planes, this is a luxury which they can- 
not afford themselves. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Burpick) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4813) to 
extend the provisions of the U.S. Fishing 
Fleet Improvement Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 14685) to 
amend the International Travel Act of 
1961, as amended, in order to improve 
the balance of payments by further pro- 
moting travel to the United States, and 
for other purposes; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Sraccers, Mr. Moss, Mr. MURPHY of New 
York, Mr. SPRINGER, and Mr. CUNNING- 
HAM were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H.R. 
17550) to amend the Social Security 
Act to provide increases in benefits, to 
improve computation methods, and to 
raise the earnings base under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system, to make improvements in the 
medicare, medicaid, and maternal and 
child health programs with emphasis 
upon improvements in the operating ef- 
fectiveness of such programs, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 17550) to amend the 
Social Security Act to provide increases 
in benefits, to improve computation 
methods, and to raise the earnings base 
under the old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance systems, to make im- 
provements in the medicare, medicaid, 
and maternal and child health programs 
with emphasis upon improvements in 
the operating effectiveness of such pro- 
grams, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
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WAGE DISPUTE AT US. GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING OFFICE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
a letter from the Public Printer, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, transmitting for 
the information of the Senate a sum- 
mary of the continuing dispute over the 
proposed wage increase at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, together with al- 
ternative means necessary to meet con- 
gressional printing needs, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore 
(Mr. ALLEN) : 

Resolution of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations: 

“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To UPHOLD ITS CON- 
STITUTIONAL ROLE IN THE SETTING OF NA- 
TIONAL WAR POLICY 


“Whereas, The President of the United 
States by ordering United States troops into 
Cambodia has significantly expanded the in- 
volvement of the armed forces of the United 
States in Southwest Asia; and 

“Whereas, The President did not request 
and obtain authorization for such further 
involvement from the people of the United 
States through their elected Congressional 
representatives; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
deplores this unilateral action on the part 
of the President to commit the United States 
to extended hostilities in Southeast Asia 
without the proper Constitutional Congres- 
sional judgment and sanction as required by 
Article 1, Section 8, of the Constitution of 
the United States to uphold its constitution- 
al role in the setting of national war policy; 
and be it further. 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, the presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress and to the members 
thereof from this Commonwealth, 

“Senate, adopted, May 6, 1970. 

“NORMAN L. PWGEON, Clerk. 

“Attest: 

“Joun F. X., DAvoREN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


Resolutions of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations: 


“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO MEET IN JOINT 
SESSION FORTHWITH TO BE ADDRESSED BY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AS TO THE 
OFFICIAL POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT IN CAMBODIA, 


“Whereas, Armed Forces of the United 
States of America are now actively engaged 
in military operations on and over the ter- 
ritory of Cambodia; and 

“Whereas, These military operations have 
been initiated by the President of the United 
States not in pursuance of any treaty ar- 
rangements nor with any concurrence by the 
Congress of the United States; and 

“Whereas, These operations have been de- 
termined by the President of the United 
States to be in essential support of United 
States military forces engaged on and over 
the territory of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam in combat with North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong forces; and 

“Whereas, Grave disagreement exists at the 
highest levels of this nation’s government, 
and throughout the nation both as to the 
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constitutionality and propriety of these ac- 
tions initiated by the President of the United 
States and as to their necessity and advis- 
ability; and 

“Whereas, These disagreements both 
threaten the national unity of this Republic 
at home and imperil its interests abroad; 
now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to meet in joint session forthwith to 
be addressed by the President of the United 
States as to the official policy of the govern- 
ment of the United States in Cambodia and 
the current status of United States involve- 
ment in pursuance of such official policy; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
further memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to frame and consider the 
adoption of appropriate resolutions regard- 
ing such policy, as thus set forth by the 
President of the United States, and to ap- 
prove or disapprove such resolutions by 
formal yote of both Houses of the Congress 
as soon as possible thereafter; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of 
the United States, to the presiding officers 
of each branch of Congress and to the 
members thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“Senate, adopted, May 6, 1970. 

“NORMAN L. PIDGEON, Clerk. 
“Attest: 
“JOHN F, X. DAVOREN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A resolution adopted by the City of 
Youngstown, Ohio, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to effectuate revenue 
sharing between the Federal Government and 
the State and local governments; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: 

H.R. 11628. An act to transfer from the 
Architect of the Capitol to the Librarian of 
Congress the authority to purchase office 
equipment and furniture for the Library of 
Congress (Rept. No. 91-896) ; 

H.R. 12619. An act to amend section 11 of 
an Act approved August 4, 1950 entitled “An 
Act relating to the policing of the buildings 
and grounds of the Library of Congress 
(Rept. No. 91-897) ; 

H.J. Res. 1069. Joint resolution extending 
for four years the existing authority for the 
erection in the District of Columbia of a 
memorial to Mary McLeod Bethune (Rept. 
No. 91-898) ; 

S. Con. Res. 61. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of the compilation 
entitled “Federal and States Student Aid 
Programs” as a Senate document (Rept. No, 
91-899) ; 

S. Con. Res. 66. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of Senate hearings on space program benefits 
(Rept. No. 91-900) ; 

S. Res. 402. Resolution to print the annual 
report of National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission as a Senate document (Rept. No. 
91-901); 

S. Res. 408. Resolution authorizing addi- 
tional expenditures by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs (Rept. 91-902); 
“H. Con. Res. 520. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of an additional 
one thousand copies of House Report 91- 
610, Ninety-first Congress, first session, en- 
titled “Report of Special Study Mission to 
South Africa” for the use of the Committee 
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on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (Rept. No. 91-908); 

H. Con. Res. 537. Concurent resolution 
providing for the printing of a House docu- 
ment the tributes of the Members of Con- 
gress to the service of Chief Justice Earl 
Warren (Rept. No. 91-904) ; 

H. Con. Res. 578, Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the reprinting of a “Compila- 
tion of Works of Art and Other Objects in 
the United States Capitol,” as a House docu- 
ment, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 91- 
905) ; 

H. Con. Res, 584, Concurrent resolution 
relative to printing of a House document 
a history of the Committee on Agriculture 
(Rept. No. 91-906); and 

H. Con. Res. 585. Concurent resolution 
authorizing certain printing for the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs (Rept. No. 91-907). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, with 
an amendment: 

S. Res. 406. Resolution to print as a Sen- 
ate Document materials relating to S. Con. 
Res. 49 (Rept. No. 91-903); and 

H. Con. Res. 580. Concurrent Resolution, 
authorizing certain printing for the Select 
Committee on Crime (91-909) . 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable report of a nomination was 
submitted: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Preston Martin, of California, to be a 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. FANNIN: 

S. 3884, A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to relinquish and 
quitclaim any title it may heretofore claim 
in certain lands situated in the County of 
Mohave, State of Arizona; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3885. A bill for the relief of Maurice 
Marchbanks; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. FANNIN when he in- 
troduced S. 3885 appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of Ohio: 

S. 3886. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of congressional pages or messengers 
from among young men and women between 
the ages of 17 and 22 who are attending col- 
lege; to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

(The remarks of Mr. Younc of Ohio when 
he introduced the bill appear earlier in the 
Record under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

5. 3887. A bill to improve education by 
increasing the freedom of the Nation’s 
teachers to change employment across State 
lines without substantial loss of retirement 
benefits through establishment of a Federal- 
State program; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. YarBoroucH when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the REC- 
orD under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 3888. A bill to implement the Conven- 
tion on Nature Protection and Wildlife Pres- 
ervation in the Western Hemisphere (56 Stat. 
1354); amend Public Law 89-669 (Oct. 15, 
1966); and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. Cranston when he 
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introduced the bill appear later in the REC- 
orD under the appropriate heading.) 
By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. BENNETT) : 

S. 3889. A bill to amend section 14(b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to ex- 
tend for 2 years the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to purchase U.S. obligations 
directly from the Treasury; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

(The remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the REC- 
ORD under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

S. 3890. A bill for the relief of Chien Danh 

Florio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: 

S. 3891. A bill to amend the act of August 
31, 1964 ("The Food Stamp Act of 1964, 
Public Law 88-525); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 3892. A bill for the relief of Dr. Carlos 
A. Dujovne; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, BYRD of Virginia: 

S.J. Res. 205. Joint resolution establishing 
a commission on seeking means of modern- 
izing and reorganizing the federal welfare 
programs; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(The remarks of Mr. BYRD of Virginia 
when he introduced the joint resolution ap- 
pear later in the Recorp under the appro- 
priate heading.) 


S. 3885—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
FOR THE RELIEF OF MAURICE 
MARCHBANKS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, knowing 
the legislative workload that exists in the 
Congress, I have always aimed at keep- 
ing the introduction of private or per- 
sonal relief bills at a minimum. Never- 
theless, I feel compelled in especially 
meritorious cases to propose legislation. 
The bill which I offer today is aimed at 
providing relief in such a case. 

Mr. Marchbanks accepted employment 
based upon the assurances of Forest 
Service officers that certain moving ex- 
penses would be paid by the Govern- 
ment. He received such assurance in 
written form, properly signed. Mr. 
Marchbanks understandably acted on 
this seemingly valid authorization and 
incurred $667.20 in expenses moving to 
his initial duty station. He learned, “ex 
post facto,” that such assurances should 
not have been given, his authorization 
was renounced, and he was asked to pay 
the total expense. He sought administra- 
tive relief and, considering the merit of 
his position, was surprised that no such 
solution was available. 

Mr. Marchbanks has asked Congress 
for legislative redress. 

I believe his case warrants our action 
and propose that we rectify this injustice 
which was inadvertently committed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3885) for the relief of 
Maurice Marchbanks, introduced by Mr. 
FANNIN, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


S. 3887—INTRODUCTION OF MOBILE 
TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1970 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it is my pleasure to introduce the Mobile 
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Teachers’ Retirement Assistance Act 
of 1970. 

The interest and responsibility of the 
Federal Government in improving edu- 
cation is demonstrated by the many Fed- 
eral programs now in operation. No less 
important to the national welfare and 
the solution of pressing education prob- 
lems in the encouragement of a strong 
teaching profession. 

The purpose of this bill is to strengthen 
the profession by providing adequate re- 
tirement benefits for those teachers who 
wish to move from one State to another. 
The movement of teachers across State 
lines to meet manpower needs at all 
levels of the school system is severely 
hampered at present because it usually 
entails a loss of retirement benefits. The 
loss of credit for retirement comes about 
for two reasons: the outgoing State may 
now allow for early vesting of retire- 
ment rights, and the incoming State may 
not grant retirement credit for years of 
teaching service performed outside its 
jurisdiction. 

The bill I am introducing today cor- 
rects this problem in a way that recog- 
nizes State prerogatives in education, 
and the importance of State retirement 
systems as the primary vehicle for 
teachers’ benefits. 

The bill would establish a Federal- 
State program to assist in the funding of 
these benefits for teachers in public 
school service. The two facets of the pro- 
gram would enable teachers who have 
taught school in two or more States to 
retire at the end of their careers with 
benefits substantially the same as they 
would have received if they had taught 
in a single States throughout their 
careers. 

The bill would extend Federal funds to 
aid in the financing of recognized out-of- 
State service credit, and to supplement 
deferred vested benefits. To qualify for 
Federal funds, the participating States 
must by law: First, provide for the 
granting to teachers at least 10 years of 
credit—if earned—for out-of-State pub- 
lic school teaching service not vested 
elsewhere, under an arrangement where- 
by the teacher and the employer share in 
the cost, and second, provide for the 
vesting of retirement rights to teachers 
after no more than 5 years of service in 
the retirement system. 

The difficult task of recruiting experi- 
enced and needed teachers, particularly 
in higher education, will be alleviated by 
the sharing of cost in purchasing out-of- 
State credit, and the security factor in 
early vesting for deferred benefits. Cur- 
rently, out-of-State credit and vesting 
act as a deterrent to teachers wishing to 
enter Texas, for example. On the other 
hand, teachers have entered Texas and 
have served the people of the State for 
many dedicated years; yet most will lose 
retirement benefits because they cannot 
financially participate in the program for 
out-of-State credit and have not been 
covered by vesting in another State. 

The fine retirement system in Texas 
has made great strides toward solving 
the mobility problem, but the State- 
based system of American education and 
the limited funds available will not per- 
mit Texas or other States to solve this 
long standing education problem. Texas 
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and other States have recognized the 
provisions of this bill as the most feasible 
approach in solving the mobility prob- 
lem and some offer basic programs em- 
ploying these concepts. 

It should also be said that the teacher 
retirement systems of this country have 
for the last quarter of a century support- 
ed the provisions of this bill in attempt- 
ing to solve the problem, but each State 
realizes its primary commitment is to 
utilize its financial resources for educa- 
tion within its own boundaries, and 
rightly so. 

Therefore, it is only proper that the 
Federal Government assist the States in 
solving this interstate problem and pro- 
vide mobile teachers with substantial 
benefits in their sunset years. 

The cost to the Federal Government 
to accomplish the important objectives 
of this bill is extremely modest. Based 
on estimates from an actuarial firm of 
national reputation, the cost of the Fed- 
eral share for the two-part program in 
its first year of operation would be $9.1 
million; in the second year, $12.9 mil- 
lion; and in the third year, $17.4 million. 

I think my colleagues will agree that 
the provision of this modest amount 
would do much to enhance educational 
opportunities in the Nation and give 
teachers, upon retirement, tangible rec- 
ognition of the value of their services. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the bill which I 
have just introduced, certain tables 


showing the terms of present State 


teacher retirement systems, and a sum- 
mary of the system now in effect in 
Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUR- 
pick). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill, tables, and summary 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3887) to improve educa- 
tion by increasing the freedom of the 
Nation’s teachers to change employment 
across State lines without substantial 
loss of retirement benefits through es- 
tablishment of a Federal-State pro- 
gram, introduced by Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3887 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Mobile Teachers’ 
Retirement Assistance Act”. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “State retirement system” 
means a State retirement system established 
system recognized or established by State 
under State law, or a local public retirement 
law, in which teachers participate. 

(2) The term “teacher” means an individ- 
ual who is employed in a professional edu- 
cational capacity by a board of education. 

(3) The term “covered teacher” means a 
teacher who is a member of a State retire- 
ment system. 

(4) The term “vesting” means a right of a 
teacher who separates from covered employ- 
ment after having at least the minimum 
years of credited service required under the 
State retirement system and has left his con- 
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tributions in the retirement fund of such 
system, to a retirement benefit upon reach- 
ing an age specified in the law governing the 
terms and conditions of the system, which 
benefit is based at least in part on public 
contributions. 

(5) The term “board of education” means 
any board, committee, commission, or agency 
authorized by State law to direct a public 
educational system or institution, or a school 
or institution of higher education, which is 
tax-supported. 

(6) The term “out-of-State service” means 
public teaching service performed in another 
State and recognized by the system in which 
the teacher is a member for the purpose of 
service credit under the terms and conditions 
of the law governing the operation of such 
system. 

(7) The term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia and Puerto Rico, and any other 
territory of the United States which has a 
public retirement system which includes 
teachers. 

(8) The term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of Education. 

Sec. 3. (a) In order to participate in the 
program provided for in this Act, a State 
retirement system must— 

(1) provide for payment of retirement 
benefits on account of out-of-State service 
by a covered teacher as required in section 
4(d) and of supplemental benefits as re- 
quired in section 5 (c), 

(2) allow covered teachers at least 10 years 
of credit for public teaching service not cov- 
ered by the system which is not vested under 
another State retirement system, upon pay- 
ment by the covered teacher of a portion of 
the cost involved and payment from public 
funds of the remainder, 

(3) allow a reasonable period after the 
State retirement system becomes eligible to 
participate in the program provided for in 
this Act within which a covered teacher may 
make the payment referred to in paragraph 
(2), in order to become entitled to such 
credit, 

(4) provide for vesting after not more 
than five years of credited service in the 
State retirement system, and 

(5) provides for making such reports, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as the Commissioner may reasonably require 
to carry out his functions under this Act, 
and for keeping such records and for afford- 
ing such access thereto as the Commission 
may find necessary to assure the correctness 
and verification of such report. 

(b) If the Commissioner determines a 
State retirement system meets the require- 
ments of subsection (a), he shall approve it 
for participation in the benefits of this Act. 


OUT-OF-STATE CREDIT PROVISIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commissioner shall, as 
soon as practical after the end of each cal- 
endar year, make a Federal contribution to 
each State retirement system which he has 
approved under section 3(b) on account of 
each covered teacher who is a member of the 
system who retired during the fiscal year 
(or other twelve-month period designated by 
the system) which ended in such calendar 
year with credited out-of-State service as 
a teacher. The Federal contribution on ac- 
count of each year of each such teacher's 
credited out-of-State service as a teacher 
shall be an amount equal to 40 per centum 
of the product obtained by multiplying the 
level of teachers’ salaries (determined under 
subsection (b) by the benefit cost factor 
(determined under subsection (c). 

(b) The level of teachers’ salaries shall be 
deemed to be the salary which is the sev- 
enty-fifth percentile of a distribution of the 
salaries paid to teachers who are classroom 
teachers in public elementary and secondary 
schools in all the States, as determined by 
the Commissioner on the basis of the most 
reliable data available to him for the pre- 
ceding school year. 
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(c) The benefit-cost factor shall be an 
amount equal to 2 per centum of the present 
value of payments of one annually for life, 
determined on the basis of the life ex- 
pectancy of teachers in the States at age 
sixty-five and an assumed rate of interest 
(determined by the Commissioner). 

(d) The Federal contribution under this 
section to a State retirement system shall 
be used for the same purposes, and subject 
to the same terms and conditions, as are 
funds of the system derived from other 
sources. Retirement benefits under such sys- 
tem attributable to service credited under 
this section shall not be paid on a basis less 
favorable to the retired teacher than the 
payments made under such system which 
are attributable to service other than that 
so credited. 

DEFERRED BENEFIT PROVISIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner shall, as 
soon as practicable after the end of each 
calendar year, make a Federal contribution 
to each State retirement system which he 
has approved under section 3(b) on account 
of each covered teacher in the membership 
of the system who, during the fiscal year 
(or other twelve-month period designated by 
the system) which ended during such calen- 
dar year, became entitled to payment of a 
vested deferred benefit. The Federal contri- 
bution on account of each year for which 
each such teacher is receiving a vested de- 
ferred benefit shall be an amount equal to 
the product obtained by multiplying the 
difference between the average teacher's 
salary in the preceding fiscal year and the 
average teacher’s salary in the tenth pre- 
ceding fiscal year (determined under sub- 
section (b)) by the benefit cost factor (de- 
termined under subsection (c) of section 4). 

(b) The average teachers’ salaries, for pur- 
poses of subsection (a), shall be the average 
salary for the year in question of teachers 
in all the States, determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis most reliable data 
available to him for such year. 

(c) Each participating State retirement 
system shall supplement the retirement 
benefits which such system pays a covered 
teacher who is receiving a deferred vested 
benefit and who meets the requirements of 
subsection (d) by an annual amount equal 
to the product obtained by multiplying the 
following factors: 

(1) The annual retirement benefit to which 
the covered teacher is entitled before the 
supplement required by this section. 

(2) The number of years between the cov- 
ered teacher's separation from teaching sery- 
ice which is credited under the State retire- 
ment system in question and his retirement, 
but in no event shall such number of years 
be more than ten. 

(3) The average annual increase in the 
average teachers’ salaries, for the State or 
all the States, whichever is the lesser (deter- 
mined as provided in (b)), during the ten- 
year period referred to in subsection (a). 

(d) To be entitled to the supplemental 
benefit, the covered teacher must have per- 
formed public teaching service for a total of 
twenty years or for a total of five years dur- 
ing the ten-year period immediately preced- 
ing the date payment of the deferred vested 
benefit began. 

COST OF ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 6. The Commissioner shall each fiscal 
year make a grant to each State retirement 
system which is approved to participate in 
this Act. Each such grant shall be an amount 
equal to 5 per centum of the Federal con- 
tribution made under sections 4 and 5. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Src. 7. This Act shall become effective 
July 1, 1970, with respect to teachers who 
retire after such date. 


The tables and summary, presented 
by Mr. YARBOROUGH, are as follows: 
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TABLE 1.—SUMMARY OF VESTING PROVISIONS 


State wide retirement systems 


Vesting 
(í) 


25 years. 
2. Age and years of service: 
Age 40 and 5 years of service... 


Age 50 and 15 years of service. 
3. No vesting provision 


‘Includes Puerto Rico 


Teachers 
system 


School 
employees 
system 


Public 
employees 
system 
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Local retirement systems 


Teachers 
system 


TABLE 2,—PROVISION FOR OUT-OF-STATE SERVICE CREDIT IN STATE AND LOCAL RETIREMENT SYSTEMS TO WHICH TEACHERS BELONG 


With 
provision 

for out-of- 
State service 
credit 


(3) 


Type of system 
a) 


State-wide retirement systems: 
Teachers systems. 14 
School employees systems.. us 7 
Public employees systems. 3 


24 


With 
provision 

for out-of- 
State service 


Without 
provision 

for out-of- 
State service 
credit 


4) 


Type of system 
a) 
Local retirement systems: 
11 Teachers systems. 
1 Schoo! employees systems. 
14 | Public employees systems. 


126 


tin addition, the Puerto Rico teachers retirement system does not provide for out-of-state service credit. 


TABLE 3,—-NUMBER OF RETIREMENT SYSTEMS BY YEARS OF OUT-OF-STATE SERVICE CREDIT ALLOWED 


Local retirement systems 


School 
employees 


State-wide retirement systems 


School 
employees 


Public 


Maximum years of out-of-State service allowed Total Teachers employees Teachers 


TABLE 4.—VESTING PROVISIONS AND MAXIMUM OUT-OF-STATE SERVICE IN STATE AND LOCAL RETIREMENT SYSTEMS TO WHICH TEACHERS BELONG, DECEMBER 1969 


Years of service 
and/or age require- 
ments for vesting ? 


(3) 


Type of 
member- 
ship 1 


(2) 


Retirement system 
a) 


1. STATE-WIDE RETIREMENT 
yr SYSTEM 


(a) 15 years at any 
age (b) 10 years 
if ia scvios at 


15 years of 
and age 50, 


Maximum years of 
out-of-State service 
creditable 


@) 


None. 


10 years, 


10 years. 

None (4 years may 
be counted toward 
30 years’ service 
requirement for 
retirement). 


10 years. 

8 years (limit may 
be exceeded under 
certain 
circumstances). 


Retirement system 


Kentucky 3_ . 
Louisiana 3__. 


T: 
ship? 
(2) 


ype of 
member- 


Years of service 
and/or age ri 
ments for vesting 2? 


6) 


(a) 8 years (b) 
Age 55 
regardless of 


years of service. 
10 years 


Maximum years of 


uire- out-of-State service 


creditable 
4) 


None. 


None (10 years may 
be acme to 
mee! 
benefit schedule). 

8 years. 

None. 


teacher withdraws 


to enter public- 
school teaching 
in another State. 


ed or 
teacher is not 
reemployed. 
(a) 25 years (b) 
ears an 


10 
d age 50. 


15 years. 
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Maximum years of 
out-of-State service 
creditable 


Years of service 
and/or age require- 
ments for vesting > 


Type of 


Years of service Maximum years of 
member- 


member- and/or age require- peat E, service 
ship ments for vesting? creditable 


@) ® ) B) (4) 


Type of 


Retirement system Retirement system 


..... None for members 
of combined group 
(with social secur- 
ity); out-of-State 
credit available to 
some separate 
group members 
under certain 
circumstances. 


Immediate_____ 


20 for full 
(a) tine (D) H u 


years for partial 
£ 


10 yea 
La st 2; ai T full None. 
enefit 


yey t) partial 4 years. 


Wyoming SF pete 


Puerto Rico? 


New York.. 
North Caroli 
North Dakota. wi 10) years (b) if 
Ohio accumulated 


- None (unlimited 
contributions 


credit allowed to 
meet eligibili 
requirements for 
retirement in 


Colorado: Denver 3. : 
D istrict of Columbia: Washington Le - 10 years, 
a 20 years $) ON Do. 


I Ilinois: Chicago ?. 
20 years. years and age 55. 
5 f s - nes. 20 years and age 45. 
Maryland: Baltimore. No vesting. 
Michigan: Detroit. (a) 15 years con- 
tinuous service 
and age 50 (b) 
25 years, with 
10 years con- 
tinuous (c) 15 
years continuous 
service and sub- 
sequent retire- 
ment from another 
public agency. 


None. 


10 years, 15 years 
if service is in 
Michigan. 

(a) eC) years (b; “a 
years for col 
and university 


Do. Minnesota: 
Varies; on same Dulu 
terms as other Minneapolis ?. 
States provide _ St. Paul? 
credit for West è 
Virginia public 
school service. 


New York: New York City.. 
Oregon: Portland 
Tennessee: Knoxville. . 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee 


* In 1969, Florida teachers were given the option to join the state public employees retirement 
pha which has social security coverage. 


NEA Research Division ra Aol state and local systems to which teachers pene 
Beemen i969. NEA Research Division, ool Law Summaries, Retirement, December 1969. 


1 In this column T—teachers and ee school employees only; S—all school employees; 
P—teachers and other public ompinet: 
2 The requirements listed are other than those needed for early retirement. 


3 No I security coverage. 


TABLE 5.—PROVISIONS FOR OUT-OF-STATE SERVICE CREDIT, STATE AND LOCAL RETIREMENT SYSTEMS TO WHICH TEACHERS BELONG, DECEMBER 1969 


Maximum number of 
ears of out-of- 
tate service 


credit allowable Type of system 


2) 


1. State-wide teachers 
system: 
Alabama 


Louisiana... 
Maryland. 
Minnesota.. 


TEACHER RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF TEXAS 


The retirement system was established in 
1937. A major revision occurred in 1956, when 
contribution rates and retirement benefits 
were increased. The last amendatory legisla- 
tion was enacted in 1969. Statutory citation: 
Texas State Constitution, Art. III, secs. 48a, 
48b; Teras Civil Statutes, Art. 2922-1, la—if. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership comprises teachers and all 
other employees of the public schools, em- 


Cost of out-of- 
State service 
credit paid by: Comments 


@ a) @ 


Maximum number of 
ears of out-of- 
tate service 

credit allowable 


Out-of-State credit 
was allowed up to 
June 30, 1944. 


| Out-of-State credit 
allowed before 1957. 

Out-of-State service credit 
may be purchased only 
to meet eligibility re- 
quirement or retirement 
in Ohio, at rate of $100 
for each year of out-of- 
State service. 


ployees of the state-supported colleges and 
universities, employees of the state board of 
education and county school boards, and em- 
ployees of the retirement system. Member- 
ship is compulsory with these exceptions: 
(a) teachers who signed waivers in 1987 and 
auxiliary employees who signed waivers in 
1949; (b) persons over age 60 when they first 
enter covered employment; and (c) teachers 
in institutions of higher education who 
choose an optional insurance annuity pro- 
gram. Persons who signed waivers and per- 


Type of system 


Cost of out-of- 
State service 
credit paid by: Comments 


(a) 


10 years of out-of-State 
credit may be purchased 
to meet the 15- pii 
service ri Ay Dvs 
eligibility for disability 
retirement 

Out-of-State service credit 
was available until June 


No out-of-State service 
credit is available to 
members of combined 
group (those under 
social security); subject 
to certain limitations, 
some separate group 
members may receive 
out-of-State service 
credit 


Washington 


Wisconsin 


Puerto Rico 


sons over age 60, as described in a and b, may 
become members. 

As of August 31, 1969, the system had 
257,203 active members. 


CREDITABLE SERVICE 


For teachers and clerical and aiministra- 
tive personnel, prior-service credit is pro- 
vided without cost to the member for all 
service rendered before September 1, 1937; 
for auxiliary employees (cafeteria and main- 
tenance employees, bus drivers, etc.) prior- 
service credit is granted for all service before 
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1949. Five consecutive years of membership 
service are required to establish prior-service 
credit for those not in service at these dates. 
Military service credit may be purchased 
if the member was called to active duty from 
covered employment for duty in World War 
II, the Korean War, or is called to active duty 
in subsequent periods of national emergency. 
A member may purchase up to five years of 
World War II military service if his first em- 
ployment in a covered position was not until 
after the military service. Prior-service credit 
is given for World War I service. 
Teaching in overseas dependents schools 
may be purchased as out-of-state credit. 
Credit for eligible out-of-state service in 
public schools or colleges may be obtained at 
an annual cost of 12 percent of annual salary 
for the member's first year of teaching in 
Texas after the out-of-state service and after 
September 1, 1956. The maximum cost for one 
year of out-of-state service is $1,008 if the 
first year of Texas service after the out-of- 
state service is before the 1969-70 school 
year. No out-of-state service may be used to 
compute benefits unless the member has 
10 years of creditable Texas service. One 
year of out-of-state service may be purchased 
for each two years of Texas service, to a maxi- 
mum of 10 years of out-of-state service. 
Transfer of service and funds of teacher 
members and auxiliary members is permitted 
between the Teachers Retirement System 
and the State Employees Retirement System. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Upon termination of his employment in 
the public schools of the state, a member 
may withdraw his accumulated contribu- 
tions with interest. There is no service charge 
for withdrawal but a $5 membership fee is 
paid annually by each member. 

Absence from covered service for more than 
five consecutive years terminates member- 
ship unless the member has a vested inter- 
est. Reemployment in a covered position for 
five consecutive subsequent years and re- 
payment of amount withdrawn plus 24% per- 
cent per year reinstatement fee gives the 
member credit for service before withdrawal 
of his account or absence of more than five 
years. 


PROVISIONS FOR MEMBER’S BORROWING 


The retirement law expressly prohibits a 
member from borrowing or assigning his ac- 
count as collateral. 


VESTING AND DEFERRED ALLOWANCES 


Retirement benefits vest after 10 years of 
creditable service. A member who leaves coy- 
ered service within five years of reaching 
normal retirement age, with at least 10 years 
of creditable service, is also covered by death 
and survivor benefits. 

The benefit formula for the deferred allow- 
ance is the same as for normal retirement. 


RETIREMENT REQUIREMENTS AND BENEFIT 
FORMULAS 


Normal retirement is at age 60 with 20 
years of creditable service or at age 65 with 
10 or more years of creditable service. Mem- 
bers contribute as long as they remain in 
service, 

The benefit formula is 1.65 percent of 
average annual salary for the best 10 years 
times each year of creditable service. ($8,400 
is the maximum annual salary that can be 
used for any year before September 1, 1969, 
and $25,000 is the maximum salary that can 
be used after September 1, 1969.) This 
amount is payable to the retired member as 
a single life annuity. By choosing an option 
30 days before retirement, the member can 
elect an actuarially equivalent joint and sur- 
vivor annuity with 100 percent or 50 percent 
to the survivor, or a guarantee of payments 
for a minimum of five years or 10 years. In 
addition to any retirement plan which might 
be chosen, all retired members are covered 
under the survivor benefit provisions. 
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The minimum retirement allowance for 
teachers retiring at age 60 or older is as fol- 
lows: 25 or more years of service, $50 per 
month for each year of credit not to exceed 
$150 per month; 20 through 24 years of serv- 
ice, $100 per month. The minimum retire- 
ment allowance for teachers retiring at age 
65 with credit for 10 through 19 years of 
service is $75 per month. The minimum al- 
lowance for auxiliary employees is as fol- 
lows: 60 years of age and older with 20 
or more years of service, $85 per month; 65 
years of age and older with 10 through 19 
years of service, $55 per month. 

Early retirement is at age 55 with 15 years 
of service. The retirement allowance is fig- 
ured as for normal retirement except that it 
is actuarially reduced from age 65 for those 
retiring with less than 20 years of service, 
and from age 60 for those with 20 years or 
more of service. Early retirement is also 
available at any age with 30 years of service 
under the normal retirement formula, but 
the allowance is actuarially reduced from 
age 60. 

Disability retirement is available only for 
total and permanent disability regardless of 
age or years of service rendered. The disa- 
bility allowance is calculated as for normal 
retirement, with no actuarial reduction. The 
minimum allowance is $50 per month. If the 
disabled member has less than 10 years of 
service, the allowance runs for the number of 
months he was employed. The disability al- 
lowance is payable for life to a member with 
10 or more years of service. 

Compulsory retirement is not required by 
the retirement law. Retirement age is de- 
termined by each local school board. 


WORK RESTRICTIONS AFTER RETIREMENT 


Retirants may substitute to a maximum 
of 80 days or teach one-third time in public 
educational institutions without suspension 
of the retirement benefit. Other regular em- 
ployment in an agency included in the re- 
tirement system forfeits benefits for any 
month in which the employment occurs. No 
deposits may be made or credit given for 
service after retirement. 

Retirants are eligible for employment in 
other states without affecting the retirement 
benefit. 


DEATH AND SURVIVOR BENEFITS 


Upon death of a member in active service, 
his beneficiary is entitled to choose one of 
the following benefits: (a) a lump-sum pay- 
ment of the member’s annual salary for the 
current or preceding school year to a maxi- 
mum of $25,000; (b) 60 monthly payments 
equal to the retirement benefit the member 
would have received had he retired at normal 
retirement age with the same number of 
years of service for which he had credit at 
the time of his death; (c) a life annuity 
equal to allowance that would have been 
due had the member retired with a joint- 
survivorship option; or (d) a refund of the 
members accumulated contributions with 
interest. 

In lieu of the death benefits described 
above, the following survivor benefits are 
available to an eligible beneficiary of a 
teacher-member or an auxiliary member 
whose annual salary at the time of death 
was at least $3,800 per year. Monthly pay- 
ments are one-third less for a beneficiary 
of an auxiliary member who was earning less 
that $3,800 a year at the time of his death. 
Survivor benefits include a $500 lump-sum 
payment plus one of these monthly payment 
plans: (Plan A) $75 per month for life be- 
ginning at age 65 to the widow, dependent 
widower (considered to be one whose wife 
contributed to the household expenses), or 
dependent parent, provided there is no re- 
marriage; (Plan B) $150 per month for the 
widow or dependent widower with dependent 
children under age 18, ceasing when the 
youngest child reaches 18, then $75 per 
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month beginning at age 65 for the widow or 
dependent widower if there has been no re- 
marriage; or (Plan C) $150 per month if 
there are two or more dependent children 
under age 18, decreasing to $75 per month 
when there is but one child under 18, and 
ceasing when the youngest child reaches age 
18. 

If death occurs after the member has re- 
tired, any designated beneficiary is eligible 
for a $500 lump-sum payment plus any bene- 
fits the member may have provided at the 
time of his retirement by the selection of 
one of the optional retirement plans. In ad- 
dition, if the beneficiary is the widow, de- 
pendent widower, dependent parent, or de- 
pendent child under age 18, one of the three 
above-mentioned survivor benefit plans is 
available. 

FINANCING 

Benefits are financed jointly by members’ 
contributions and public revenue. Members 
contribute at the rate of 6 percent of annual 
salary to a maximum of $25,000. There is no 
provision for voluntary contributions for 
supplemental benefits. 

The state matches the member's contri- 
butions. The employer's contributions are 
not credited to the individual member's ac- 
count, The state appropriation for 1969-70 
is estimated to be $88.6 million. 

Interest at the rate of 214 percent per year 
is credited to members’ accounts. The rate is 
fixed by the retirement law. 


TAX-SHELTERED ANNUITIES 
Not available to members from the system. 
INVESTMENTS 


The retirement funds may be invested in 
U.S. Government or Agency securities and 
guaranteed loans, state and municipal bonds, 
corporate debt obligations, and common 
stocks. 

The fund is managed by the Board of 
Trustees through an investment department 
of the Teacher Retirement System. Profes- 
sional investment counsel is retained and an 
investment advisory committee from the 
Texas financial community advises the Board 
on policy. 

As of August 31, 1969, total investments, 
exclusive of cash, were $1,306,243,347; cash 
on hand included $38,600,000 in short-term 
notes and $2,408,685 in cash. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Board of Trustees consists of seven 
members. Three are appointed by the gov- 
ernor, with the advice and consent of the 
senate, for six-year terms with one term ex- 
piring every two years. One member is ap- 
pointed for a six-year term by the state board 
of education subject to confirmation of two- 
thirds of the senate. Three members are ap- 
pointed by the governor from a slate of three 
teacher-members nominated by the member- 
ship of the system by written ballot. 


SOCIAL SECURITY COVERAGE 


Social security coverage was adopted in 
1956. All employees of senior colleges and uni- 
versities are covered. The state pays the em- 
ployer’s share. Local school districts operat- 
ing elementary or secondary schools or junior 
colleges may cover employees with social se- 
curity on a local option basis. The local 
school district pays the employer’s portion of 
the social security tax. Social security bene- 
fits are fully supplemental to the retirement 
allowances. 


NUMBER OF RETIRANTS AND BENEFITS PAID 


As of August 31, 1969, a total of 28,818 re- 
tirants and survivor beneficiaries were re- 
ceiving benefits. The median annual retire- 
ment allowance is estimated at $2,048. Dur- 
ing the year ending August 31, 1969, a total 
of 2,970 members retired. The median annual 
retirement allowance for this group is esti- 
mated at $2,571. 
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EXAMPLES OF BENEFITS PAID 


Monthly retirement allowance for teacher-members retiring March 1969 1 


Age 55, 30 years’ credit 


Monthly salary (annual +12) 


Age 65, 
40 years’ 
credit 2 


Age 70, 
45 years, 
credit 


Age 60, 
20 years’ 
credit ? 


Age 62, 
37 years’ 
credit 2 


$519.75 


27.35 
5 30 445. 50 


í The figures do not include social security benefits. 
2 Same benefits for men and women members. 


S. 3888—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
“NATURE PROTECTION ACT” 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, the 
Nature Protection Act. When enacted, 
this legislation will prohibit the hunting, 
capturing, killing, taking, transporting, 
selling or purchasing of any species of 
fish or wildlife which is in danger of 
becoming extinct in the United States 
of America. Further, the act will pro- 
hibit States or their political subdivi- 
sions from paying bounties on species 
whose survival is in jeopardy. 

Mr. President, the sallow air of our 
cities, the blackened sands of our sea- 
shores, our lakes and harbors are reek- 
ing of sewage and depleted of oxygen 
are but a part of the sad legacy of the 
idea that nature can be treated as a 
servant, blindly obedient to every want, 
whim or pleasure of man. 

In his quest to conquer nature, man 
has been the only animal to remove him- 
self from his natural ecosystem, and to 
try to survive in an environment chang- 
ed and shaped to suit his own con- 
venience. The whole earth has been al- 
tered in the process. 

For generations, our civilization 
thought the battle was won. Our sole 
vision was of a shining road ever ascend- 
ing in the infinite progress and per- 
fectability of man and his society. Only 
in the past few years have we begun 
to realize that our vision has been in- 
verted—that in fact we have been de- 
scending into a sewer where air, earth, 
and water threaten to smother us in our 
own excrements, 

Only recently have we begun to un- 
derstand that we are and have been 
transmuting the world ecosystem—upon 
which all life depends—without even the 
most elemental ecological knowledge to 
direct our actions. 

Only now we are beginning to perceive 
that we are involved in a grim struggle 
to maintain the way of life our people 
demand, without at the same time mak- 
ing our natural environment hostile to 
all forms of life, including our own. 

Indeed, other life forms find their 
struggle for existence increasingly diffi- 
cult because of man’s environmental 
irresponsibility. 

The coral reefs of the Pacific are 
threatened by man’s tampering with the 
marine ecosystem. Almost 50 percent of 
the Ponderosa and Jeffrey pine trees in 
the San Bernardino National Forest are 
damaged because our air pollution in- 
terferes with nature’s process of photo- 
synthesis. Our sewage nurtures excessive 


plant growth in our lakes which depletes 
the oxygen supply and changes the eco- 
system so that the only organisms which 
can survive are those which do not need 
air to live. 

Among the higher life forms, the toll 
has been even greater. Some species are 
already extinct. Others are rare or en- 
dangered. 

Direct human alteration of the en- 
vironment is the leading reason species 
are threatened. Farmers cultivated and 
irrigated land and destroyed the habitat 
of many species like the San Joaquin 
Kit Fox and the Northern Greater Prai- 
rie Chicken. Agriculture, pollution, log- 
ging, and dozens of other forms of di- 
rect human encroachment into natural 
habitats have threatened the survival of 
many species. 

Exessive hunting and fishing are the 
second largest threat to animals. Species 
have been killed for food, skins, sport or 
as pests. Animals threatened with ex- 
tinction because of excessive hunting and 
fishing range from the American Ivory- 
billed Woodpecker to the American Alli- 
gator to the Florida Panther. 

A number of species—especially birds— 
have declined because of disease made 
possible by man. In Hawaii, for example, 
man introduced mosquitoes, and avian 
malaria ravaged the islands’ bird popu- 
lation. 

Man’s use of pesticides and other poi- 
sons is another reason for decline. In 
some cases, one species will be killed by 
eating poison left for another. However, 
more serious is the indirect destruction 
of animals by pesticides. The predator, 
for instance, accumulated pesticide poi- 
sons from the tissue of its prey and is 
either killed outright or prevented from 
reproducing. The eggs of the Peregrine 
Falcon, for example, have become soft 
shelled and so easily destroyed that the 
species is seriously threatened. In addi- 
tion, nonpredators are taking large 
doses of pesticides and the effect on 
them—like the effect on man—is not 
completely known. 

And finally, species have declined be- 
cause of excessive killing by, or compe- 
tition from, other animals—often ani- 
mals introduced by man. Feral rabbits 
introduced by man in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands destroyed vegetation; the Laysan 
Duck was unable to compete and was 
nearly wiped out. Also in Hawaii, the 
Hawaiian Dark-rumped Petrel was deci- 
mated by rats, cats and mongooses. Even 
fish are threatened by man’s introduc- 
tion of other species. The Gila Topmin- 
now, to name one, has been badly dam- 
aged by exotics. 
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But, so what? There are far more se- 
rious problems confronting the Nation 
and the world. What difference will it 
make if the Black-footed Ferret or the 
California Condor are no longer with us? 
There are several answers to this ques- 
tion—some simple and some compli- 
cated. 

The various species and subspecies are 
a part of the diversity of nature which 
we should preserve for the education and 
enjoyment of future generations of man. 
Animals are fun to see and to experience. 
Our kids ought to have the same oppor- 
tunity that our parents had to know and 
love wildlife and nature. In addition, 
taxonomists and other specialists within 
the biological sciences will obviously 
benefit if we preserve as many life forms 
as possible. 

These reasons, I believe, would most 
probably be cited by the average person 
who would like to prevent the extinction 
of any more species. However, there are 
more compelling issues at stake here 
which make the preservation of various 
life forms a more serious problem than 
the need to educate our children or to 
satisfy our scientific or idle curiosity. 

Ecology is still a young and growing 
science. Much remains unknown. In the 
next decades ecologists will learn more 
and more about the interrelationships of 
life forms in our earth’s ecosystem. This 
new knowledge in turn will teach us how 
man himself must interrelate with his 
environment in order to survive. It will 
also teach us how to attain and main- 
tain an environment where survival is 
both possible and worthwhile. 

While we are only on the threshold of 
ecological understanding, there is at 
least one major ecological finding which 
can guide our present policies. 

Ecologists have learned that complex 
and diversified ecosystems are generally 
stabler and have more compensatory re- 
sources to resist invasion from outside 
plants and animals. Conversely, simple 
systems or systems with only a few dom- 
inant species are more subject to de- 
structive population variations and more 
vulnerable to invasion by foreign life 
forms. 

When we destroy a complex ecosys- 
tem and in its place create a simple one, 
we have made a life system where sur- 
vival is less secure and extinction a 
greater threat. Yet that is what we did 
when we leveled and fenced the prairies 
and planted our crops. When we tear 
down a forest to plant an orchard, we 
change from a complex to a simple sys- 
tem. Thus, mixed forests are generally 
less prone to outbreaks of pests than 
are orchards or even pure stands of trees 
which may occur naturally. 

Another example of man’s substitution 
of a simple system for a complex one is 
the elimination of a diversity of primary 
consumers such as elk, deer, and other 
graze and browse animals—and along 
with them the secondary consumers such 
as predators and scavengers. 

In its place we substitute a single pri- 
mary consumer, the cow, who is eaten 
solely by man, the secondary consumer. 

Once these vulnerable simple systems 
are threatened by invasions, we do not 
attempt to restore the stronger diverse 
systems. Just the opposite, we spray the 
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fields with pesticides to kill all the in- 
sects, including the predators who might 
eat the invaders. Thus the system be- 
comes even simpler, and even more vul- 
nerable. 

We cannot know where this process 
will end. Speculation on the question 
quickly leads into the fancies of science 
fiction. 

But one thing should be obvious: di- 
versity of life forms may be among our 
most precious natural resources. It fol- 
lows that we should act now to preserve 
this diversity for that future day when 
we have mastered the science of ecology 
well enough to do sound environmental 


planning. 

If we fail to do this, if we let our native 
fish and wildlife become extinct, then we 
will close the door on restoring the 
natural and complex ecosystems which 
future knowledge may dictate as essen- 
tial for the survival of the biosphere, 
and man himself. 

If we kill all the predators, we will be 
unable to reestablish a natural system. 
The extinction of the large herbivores 
will have the same consequence. Yet it is 
the predators and the large herbivores 
who are and have been in the greatest 
trouble because they are least able to 
survice the onslaught of man’s environ- 
mental destructiveness. 

In the face of our uncertainty about 
our future environmental needs, it is 
quintessence of folly to allow any species 
to disappear. 

The Wilderness Act is one excellent 
method to conserve diversity in nature. 
I believe the bill I introduce today is an- 
other essential step. 

Not only will my proposal make it ille- 
gal to kill an animal threatened by ex- 
tinction, but it will encourage State 
game management officials to take steps 
to provide habitats where rare and en- 
dangered species can survive, as I shall 
explain later. 

Time is growing short for many forms 
of life. Here on just the threshold of 
understanding the need for diversity in 
nature, we can see species after species 
slipping away. This list of American ani- 
mals which have become extinct within 
the last years is alarmingly long. Yet 
with each new compilation the Depart- 
ment of the Interior's list of rare and en- 
dangered species grows longer and 
longer. 

A second area where I believe the ex- 
tinction of species has serious implica- 
tions has nothing directly to do with the 
science or the economics of survival, but 
rather concerns the ethics of man’s rela- 
tionship with other life forms and with 
nature. 

Does man’s moral responsibility ex- 
tend to other life forms? 

Animals kill other animals as part of 
the natural system—and they did so 
long before man appeared on earth. The 
foxes, owls, bobcats, snakes, and other 
predators are an indispensable part of 
the ecosystem. When they are eliminated, 
as man has often unwisely done, the pop- 
ulations of their prey, such as rabbits or 
deer, often explode, with disastrous con- 
sequences to the plant life they feed on. 
Under these circumstances, the human 
hunter becomes a substitute predator, 
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fulfilling a role in the ecosystem. In turn, 
we have game laws to make sure he does 
not overplay the part. 

Furthermore, animals became extinct, 
species vanished for a variety of reasons, 
and new species appeared, long before 
man, another new species, walked the 
planet. 

But none of this, it seems to me, in any 
way justifies or gives us any moral right 
to ignore the consequences of our tam- 
pering with the environment, particu- 
larly when such tampering dooms a dis- 
tinct life form to extinction. We seem to 
have the attitude that because it is not 
convenient or economically profitable for 
us to make the effort to save endangered 
animals, we are justified in letting them 
die out. 

One of the most profound thinkers 
of our age, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, said of 
this question: 

At the same time the man who has be- 
come a thinking being feels a compulsion 
to give to every will-to-live the same rever- 
ence for life that he gives to his own. He 
experiences that other life in his own, He 
accepts as being good: to preserve life, to 
promote life, to raise to its highest value 
life which is capable of development; and as 
being evil: to destroy life, to injure life, to 
repress life which is capable of development. 
This is the absolute, fundamental principle 
of the moral, and it is a necessity of thought. 

The great fault of all ethics hitherto has 
been that they believed themselves to have 
to deal only with the relations of man to 
man. In reality, however, the question is 
what is his attitude to the world and all life 
that comes within his reach. A man is ethical 
only when life, as such, is sacred to him, that 
of plants and animals as that of his fellow- 
man, and when he develops himself help- 
fully to all life that is in need of help. Only 
the universal ethic of the feeling of respon- 
sibility in an ever-widening sphere for all 
that lives—only that ethic can be founded in 
thought. The ethic of the relation of man 
to man is not something apart by itself: it is 
only a particular relation which results from 
the universal one. 


I can think of no ethic which is more 
appropriate to the ills of our age than 
Dr. Sweitzer’s ethic of reverence for life, 
be it human life or the animal and plant 
life about us. 

But, you may say, the wolf kills and 
so indeed must man if he is to survive. 
What then of this ethic? 

And I must agree, thinking back to 
last evening’s prime rib or rack of lamb, 
that while I might wish no killing were 
necessary, our society’s institutions will 
continue to include the slaughterhouse. 
However, when the wolf kills, he is but 
an agent in the continuing cycle of life 
and death. His act, if performed in na- 
ture, is part of the ecosystem which en- 
ables both the wolf and the deer to sur- 
vive. Nature undergoes no basic change 
when an individual animal dies. 

But the death of a species is profound, 
for it means nature has lost one of its 
components, which played a role in the 
interrelationship of life on earth. 

Here the cycle of birth and death ends. 
Here there is no life, no chance to begin 
again—simply a void. 

To cause the extinction of a species, 
whether by commission or omission, is 
unqualifiedly evil. The prevention of this 
extinction, thus, must be a tenet among 
man’s moral responsibilities. 
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Furthermore, in obeisance to the prag- 
matism of our age, I suspect that the ac- 
ceptance of the ethic of reverence for 
life may be crucial in terms of our own 
survival. 

Lynn White, Jr., in an article entitled, 
“The Historical Roots of our Ecologic 
Crisis,” suggested that Western man 
needs to revise the Judeo-Christian cre- 
do of man’s domination over nature and 
nature’s subservience to man’s purposes. 

What we do about ecology depends on our 
ideas of the man-nature relationship. More 
science and more technology are not going 
to get us out of the present ecologic crisis 
adhd find a new religion, or rethink our 
(s) e. 


As a model for this new ethnic, White 
suggests that we review the teachings of 
Saint Francis of Assisi: 

The greatest spiritual revolutionary in 
Western history, Saint Francis, proposed 
what he thought was an alternative Chris- 
tian view of nature and man’s relation to 
it: he tried to substitute the idea of man's 
limitless rule of creation . . . Since the roots 
of our trouble are so largely religious, the 
remedy must also be essentially religious, 
whether we call it that or not. We must re- 
think and refeel our nature and density. 
The profoundly religious, but heretical, 
sense of the primitive Franciscans for the 
spiritual autonomy of all parts of nature 
may point a direction. I propose Francis as 
& patron saint for ecologists. 


Thus, I suggest that Dr. Schweitzer’s 
ethic of reverence for life may be the 
ethic for mankind’s survival. 

My final contention about the preser- 
vation of rare and endangered species 
deals with neither science nor ethics— 
but is ultimately practical. Simply put, 
man’s own survival is at stake; the ac- 
tions he must take to assure the animals 
survival will also be his own salvation. 

As the environment deteriorates, man 
must find more and more ways to pro- 
tect himself from it. We in the Senate 
are able to work in our offices, travel to 
the Capitol, speak in this Chamber, and 
even visit the other body without ever 
inhaling the unfiltered air outside our 
walls. Unless we choose to go out, we can 
remain in an encased environment for 
most of the time. If air pollution is not 
reversed, life in our cities will require 
even more stringent controls which will 
enable us to avoid completely any con- 
tact with the great outdoors. 

So it is with other forms of environ- 
mental pollution. We can keep the poi- 
sons away from us by building structures 
to encase all our activities from bubbles 
over our baseball diamonds to under- 
ground shopping malls. 

But improved techniques to protect us 
from pollution are dangerous for two 
reasons. First, they lull us into the be- 
lief that man is capable of surviving in 
a totally artificial environment. Biolo- 
gists who study genetic evolution have 
begun to question this assumption. Sec- 
ond, they fail to alert us to what lies at 
the end of this process—that our habi- 
tats will become mechanized tombs 
where life won’t be worth living. 

We cannot preserve wildlife and fish 
by protecting them from their environ- 
ment. Instead, we must preserve their en- 
vironment in a liveable form and we must 
keep our contaminants from degrading 
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their ecosystems. And in the process, we 
will preserve at least some of our en- 
vironment in a condition where we know 
that we and our children can survive. 

These are my reason for believing that 
the preservation of our rare and en- 
dangered species should be given high 
priority in our national system of values. 

Unfortunately, a prohibition on killing 
or capturing will not guarantee that any 
species will survive. As I pointed out ear- 
lier, man’s act of excessive hunting or in- 
tentional poisoning in wildlife control 
programs is only one of a number of 
threats to the survival of fish and wild- 
life. Some of the greatest dangers to de- 
velop from human actions where the ad- 
verse effects on wildlife are entirely un- 
intended. 

Other steps need to be taken. We made 
good progress in 1966 with the passage of 
the Endangered Species Preservation 
Act and last year with the passage of the 
Endangered Species Conservation Act. 

However, a prohibition on killing, or 
capturing of rare and endangered species 
will have three positive consequences 
which will mean substantial progress in 
wildlife preservation. 

First, the bill will protect individual 
members of a species when the species is 
near its minimal survival population. The 
death of the last passenger pigeon in 1914 
marked the end of the species, but its 
extinction had become inevitable years 
before when the population dropped be- 
low the point where its breeding and 
other survival abilities were capable of 
reversing the decline in its number. This 
minimal population point varies from 
species to species, and is probably not 
subject to any precise mathematical de- 
termination. In addition, man’s interven- 
tion can sometimes work miracles, as we 
hope is the case with the whooping crane. 

Nevertheless, we should not be as con- 
cerned about the death of the final 
grizzly bear as we are about the next one 
which may die at the hand of man. 

Even if the animal is being challenged 
by one of the unintentional human acts 
such as the introduction into its eco- 
system of a foreign species, the fact that 
the animal is rare or endangered means 
that it has reached the point where every 
individual member of the species may be 
crucial to the species survival. Thus I be- 
lieve members of rare and endangered 
species should be protected. 

In addition, some States have laws 
which provide bounties for animals listed 
as rare or endangered. While I doubt that 
these bounty laws provide substantial 
economic incentive in many areas of our 
Nation, they do encourage the attitude 
that wild animals, particularly predators, 
are varmints to be shot on sight as a 
matter of commonsense. 

We should be penalizing anyone who 
kills a rare animal, not rewarding him. 
Therefore, I propose that States be pro- 
hibited from paying such bounties. 

Second, for those animals threatened 
by man’s encroachment on their range, 
the illegalizing of their slaughter will 
make it mandatory for local, State, and 
Federal agencies to find and provide new 
range land as well as to protect existing 
range at least until herd size grows to 
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the point where the species is removed 
from the rare list. 

The California Tule elk, which has 
been listed as both rare and endangered, 
is a good example of a species which 
would benefit. Once this little elk roamed 
the hills and valleys of Central California 
in the tens of thousands. Today the only 
remaining wild herd is in the Owens Val- 
ley, east of the Sierra Nevadas, an area 
where they are not indigenous. 

The Tule elk is protected under Cali- 
fornia law. However, the California Fish 
and Game Commission has determined 
that the available range will support a 
herd of only 250 elk—the area also sup- 
ports 15,000 to 40,000 cattle at various 
times during the year. Thus, hunters are 
given special permission to come in and 
shoot the surplus. Last year the State of 
California permitted private sportsmen 
to kill about 80 Tule elk, an animal the 
Department of the Interior lists as rare. 

I think it is obvious that if we are seri- 
ously concerned with saving such species, 
we must expand their herds and extend 
their range. I have introduced separate 
legislation (S. 3028) to authorize a study 
of new range sites for the Tule elk in 
the Southwestern United States, andIam 
hopeful that we can establish new wild 
and unfenced range areas for the Tule 
elk in California, particularly at Point 
Reyes. 

But the Tule elk situation serves to 
emphasize the point that we cannot de- 
pend on the States to make available the 
land necessary to preserve our rare spe- 
cies so long as they can maintain that 
hunting is a sound wildlife management 
technique for such rare and endangered 
species. 

To authorize hunting of rare or en- 
dangered animals is bad for another rea- 
son. The sportsman seeking a trophy will 
naturally go for the biggest and best of 
the herd, not the weakest runts who can 
contribute the least to the species sur- 
vival. If it is necessary to limit an en- 
dangered species population, it should be 
done by scientists who will cull out the 
weak and the aged, not by private hunt- 
ers who will do just the opposite. 

The States should be setting aside 
more lands in wildlife refuges. The States 
should also be preventing further en- 
croachments of human society into exist- 
ing wildlife habitats. By outlawing the 
killing of rare and endangered species, 
we will encourage State and local actions 
in both areas. 

Finally, the enunciation of a national 
policy which makes illegal such killing 
would require a rethinking of our tradi- 
tional attitudes toward wild animals, 
particularly predators. If we say to the 
rancher who has lost a sheep to a timber 
wolf that it is illegal for him to kill the 
wolf because it is endangered, then we 
will need to develop a procedure for re- 
imbursing the rancher for his loss, and 
of convincing him that the benefits man 
derives from predators are worth the 
inconvenience of an occasional dead 
sheep. This would also benefit other pred- 
ators, such as the coyote, who is not 
rare or endangered and is more apt to 
be the villain in the case of the lost sheep. 
Animals not yet rare or endangered 
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might also be helped to avoid those un- 
happy categories, if this legislation 
makes us reconsider the indiscriminant 
broadcasting of poisons to kill “pests” 
especially in the Western States. 

All considered, I believe this bill is 
essential to saving our rare and endan- 
gered species. 

Moreover, the United States is under 
treaty obligation to protect rare and en- 
dangered species. 

At the eighth International Confer- 
ence of American States various resolu- 
tions were adopted. Pursuant to the 13th 
resolution of December 23, 1938, the Pan 
American Union established the Inter- 
American Committee of Experts on Na- 
ture Protection and Wildlife Preserva- 
tion. This Committee consisted of one 
member-representative from each Amer- 
ican republic. The U.S. representative 
was Dr, Alexander Wetmore who was 
then Assistant Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The draft of the Con- 
vention on Nature Protection and Wild- 
life Preservation in the Western Hemis- 
phere was unanimously approved on May 
16, 1940, by the Committee. On October 
12, 1940, the treaty was signed in Wash- 
ington by the respective plenipotentiaries 
of the United States, Bolivia, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua, Peru and Venezuela. 
Subsequently it was signed on behalf of 
Costa Rica on October 24, 1940, Mexico 
on November 20, 1940, Uruguay on De- 
cember 9, 1940, and Brazil on December 
27, 1940. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull offi- 
cially conveyed the treaty to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on February 13, 
1941. In the letter which accompanied 
the treaty, Secretary Hull informed the 
President that the animals listed in the 
annex to the Convention “shall be pro- 
tected as completely as possible.” The list 
was described by Secretary Hull as 
flexible and subject to modification as 
changes in conditions might warrant. 

The Convention was transmitted by 
President Roosevelt to the Senate on 
February 14, 1941, for advice and con- 
sent to ratification. The treaty was rati- 
fied by the Senate on April 7, 1941, rati- 
fied by the President on April 14, 1941, 
deposited with the Pan American Union 
at Washington on April 28, 1940, and pro- 
Sri by the President on April 30, 
1942. 

The first list of species included by the 
United States in the annex to the Con- 
vention on Nature Protection and Wild- 
life Preservation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere consisted of: 

Woodlands caribou, sea otter, manatee, 
trumpeter swan, California condor, 
whooping crane, Eskimo curleu, Hud- 
sonian godwit, Puerto Rican parrot, ivo- 
ry-billed woodpecker. 

The annex list was revised on Septem- 
ber 1, 1967. This list is much more ex- 
tensive than the original annex of the 
1940’s. As ecological conditions change 
and scientific knowledge advances, fur- 
ther revisions of the annex can be made. 

It is article VIII of the treaty which 
requires the protection of the animals 
list in the annex. 

Protection of the species mentioned in the 
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annex to the present Convention, is declared 
to be of special urgency and importance. 
Species included therein shall be protected 
as completely as possible, and their hunt- 
ing, killing, capturing, or taking, shall be 
allowed only with the permission of the ap- 
propriate government authorities in the 
country. Such permission shall be granted 
only under special circumstances, in order 
to further scientific purposes, or when es- 
sential for the administration of the area 
in which the animal or plant is found. 


The article requires that these ani- 
mals be protected as completely as pos- 
sible. The hunting, killing, capturing or 
taking of these animals is strictly for- 
bidden. However, the governments are 
permitted to grant exemptions to this 
prohibition, but only for scientific pur- 
poses or when such an exemption is es- 
sential to the proper administration of 
the area in which the animal is found. 

These prohibition requirements be- 
came law in the 1940’s and under inter- 
national law they have been fully bind- 
ing on the United States ever since. How- 
ever, our domestic law distinguishes be- 
tween “self-executing’” and “non-self- 
executing” treaties. This treaty is of the 
*“non-self-executing” type. That means 
that before the prohibitions and require- 
ments of article VIII can be enforced in 
our domestic courts, Congress must en- 
act enabling legislation. 

During the 1940’s, when this country 
was fighting World War II, Congress 
neglected to enact the necessary legisla- 
tion. Nor has any attempt been made 
since the 1940’s to fulfill our internation- 
al legal responsibilities under article VIII 
of the treaty. It is my intention that this 
bill shall fulfill that obligation. 

The present annex to the treaty, sub- 
mitted in 1967, includes the following 
species, 

(See exhibit 1.) 

In addition, the “Rare and Endangered 
Fish and Wildlife of the United States,” 
contains the following species which 
should be added to the annex at its next 
revision. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

These then are the species which my 
proposal would attempt to save. In this 
context, I would like to direct the Sen- 
ate’s attention to those animals we can- 
not save. Following is a list of those spe- 
cies which have already become extinct 
in the United States: 

(See exhibit 3.) 

The bill I have proposed contains the 
following provisions. 

Section 2 of the bill is a brief state- 
ment of the need to protect endangered 
and rare animals and of our interna- 
tional obligation to enact a bill to pro- 
vide this form of protection. 

Section 3 defines various terms which 
are used in the bill. 

Section 4 specifies what acts will be 
prohibited. Subsection, (a) forbids the 
hunting, capturing, killing, taking, trans- 
porting, selling, or purchasing of any 
protected animals. Subsection (b) pro- 
hibits the payment of any bounty for the 
killing of a protected animal. The species 
and subspecies of animals protected by 
this bill are those species or subspecies 
which are listed in the annex to the 
convention. 

Section 5 provides for a few limited ex- 
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ceptions to section 4(a). There are no 
exemptions from the bounty prohibition 
of section 4(b). Under section 5, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may grant an ex- 
emption for scientific purposes, for the 
display of animals in zoos, for the admin- 
istration of the area in which an animal 
is found, for the propagation of pro- 
tected animals or the relocation of ani- 
mals in new natural habitats. A general 
exemption from the prohibition of sec- 
tion 4(a) is provided for in various situ- 
ations. The most important there being 
the exemptions for animals already in 
captivity on the effective date of this act, 
individual diseased animals, animals 
which have been raised and released as 
game animals, and animals used by the 
Indians for religious purposes. 

Section 6 provides for the updating of 
the list of animals enumerated in the 
annex to the Convention. The treaty’s 
annex is subject to revision as circum- 
stances warrant. When the annex is up- 
dated, all those animals which have been 
found to be either rare or endangered 
under the Endangered Species Act will 
be included in the annex. 

Section 7 provides that both Federal 
and State officers may enforce the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

Section 8 is the penalty clause. It 
prescribes that violations of section 4(a) 
constitute a misdemeanor. 

Section 9 has two subsections. The first 
affirms the power and right of the States 
to provide for the protection and scien- 
tific management of animals. The second 
subsection authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to consult with the Governors 
of the several States concerning the 
policy and provisions of the bill. It is my 
intention to make it perfectly clear by 
this section that the Secretary of the 
Interior will not be empowered by this 
legislation to regulate hunting and fish- 
ing; nor will he be authorized to control, 
in any manner, the issuance of State 
hunting or fishing licenses. I do not have 
any intention to interfere in any way 
with the hunting or fishing of the many 
sportsmen of our Nation, except in the 
case of animals facing extinction. 

Section 10 is a separability clause. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hottincs). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD: 

The bill (S. 3888) to implement the 
Convention on Nature Protection and 
Wildlife Preservation in the Western 
Hemisphere (56 Stat. 1354) ; amend Pub- 
lic Law 89-669 (Oct. 15, 1966); and for 
other purposes; introduced by Mr. 
CRANSTON, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 3888 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Nature Protection 
Act”. 

Sec. 2. Congress finds that— 

(1) the animals of our nation represent an 
invaluable natural resource; that in the past 
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inadequate protection and changing condi- 
tions have resulted in the extinction of many 
species with ecological, historical, educa- 
tional, scientific and recreational values; and 
that we cannot afford to allow the disappear- 
ance of these assets; 

(2) there is an overriding need to preserve 
representatives of all animal species in their 
natural habitat in sufficient numbers and 
over extensive enough areas to protect 
animals from extinction; and 

(3) pursuant to our treaty obligations un- 
der Article VIII and other provisions of the 
Convention on Nature Protection and Wild- 
life Preservation, it is the responsibility of 
Congress to protect animal species and sub- 
species threatened with extinction. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) the term “fish” means any finfish or 
any part, products, egg, or offspring thereof, 
or the dead body or parts thereof whether or 
not included in a manufactured product; 

(b) the term “wildlife” means any wild 
mammal, wild bird, amphibian, reptile, mol- 
lusk, or crustacean, or any part, products, 
egg, or offspring thereof, or the dead body or 
parts thereof whether or not included in a 
manufactured product; 

(c) the term “Convention” means the Con- 
vention on Nature Protection and Wildlife 
Preservation in the Western Hemisphere (56 
Stat. 1354); 

(d) the term “annex” refers to that portion 
of the Annex to the Convention which con- 
tains the list of species submitted by the 
United States of America; and 

(e) the term “State” means any of the sev- 
eral States of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the territories and possessions of 
the United States. 


PROHIBITED ACTS 


Sec. 4. (a) Except as provided in section 5 
of this Act, no person within any State, or 
within any place subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, shall hunt, capture, 
kill, take, transport, sell or purchase any 
fish or wildlife the species of subspecies of 
which is Usted in the Annex to the Con- 
vention. 

(b) No person or State (or political sub- 
division thereof) shall pay or offer to pay any 
form of bounty for any fish or wildlife the 
species or subspecies of which is listed in the 
Annex to the Convention. 


EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) If the Secretary of the Interior 
determines that it will not endanger the 
preservation or health of the species or sub- 
species protected by this Act, he may grant 
an exemption to any person from the pro- 
hibitions of section 4(a) of this Act. Such 
exemptions shall only be granted in order 
to further scientific purposes; provide for the 
display of fish or wildlife in public zoos; ad- 
minister the area in which the fish or wild- 
life are found; provide for the propagation 
in captivity of a species or subspecies with 
the intention of later release or the fish or 
wildlife in their natural habitat; or trans- 
plant the fish or wildlife to new natural 
habitat. 

(b) Section 4(a) of this Act shall not 
apply to the following fish or wildlife: 

(1) the Tule White-fronted Goose (anser 
albifrons gambelli) ; 

(2) American alligators (alligators missis- 
sippiensis) found on private property and 

rted without harm to the animal, to 
its natural habitat for release in the wild; 

(3) fish or wildlife in captivity on the ef- 
fective date of this Act; 

(4) fish or wildlife raised and kept en- 
tirely in captivity; 

(5) fish or wildlife released as game ani- 
mais after having been raised in captivity 
specifically for that purpose; 

(6) fish or wildlife taken for the religious 
purposes of Indian tribes; and 
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(7) indvidual fish or wildlife which are 
infected with plague, rabies, tularemia or 
other dangerous disease. 


LISTING OF ANIMALS IN THE INDEX 


Sec. 6. When appropriate the Secretary of 
State shall transmit to the Pan American 
Union the list of species of fish and wildlife 
to be included as part of the Annex. This 
list shall include, but not be limited to, 
all species of fish and wildlife found by the 
Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to the 
provisions and standards of Public Law 89- 
669 (Oct, 15, 1966), to be rare or endan- 
gered, 


ARREST, ENFORCEMENT, SEARCHES AND 
SEIZURES 


Sec. 7. Any employee of the Department 
of the Interior authorized by the Secretary 
of the Interior; any Coast Guard officer; 
any United States marshal or deputy mar- 
shal; any customs officer; and civil officer 
having authority to apprehend offenders un- 
der the laws of a State; and any other per- 
son authorized to enforce this Act shall 
have the power to: (1) arrest without war- 
rant or other process any person committing 
in his view or presence a violation of this 
Act; (2) take any person arrested for vio- 
lation of this Act for examination or trial 
before any officer or court of competent jur- 
isdiction; and (3) with a search warrant 
search any place where he may have reason 
to believe that a violation of this Act has 
been committed. 


PENALTY 


Sec. 8. Any person that violates any provi- 
sion of section 4(a) of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall pay all costs of the 
proceedings and be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both. 

STATE LAWS AND REGULATIONS 

Src. 9. (a) Except to the extent otherwise 
specifically provided in the Convention or 
this Act, nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued so as to (1) abridge the presently 
existing responsibility of any State for the 
protection, preservation, and scientific man- 
agement of fish and wildlife; or (2) abridge 
or deprive any such State of its power and 
right to make and enforce laws and regula- 
tions for the protection, preservation, and 
scientific management of fish and wildlife. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior, in carry- 
ing out his duties under this Act, is author- 
ized from time to time, to consult with the 
Governors of the several States and the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia. 


SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 10. If any provisions of this Act or the 
application of such provisions to any circum- 
stances or persons shall be held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the Act and the 
applicability of such provisions to other cir- 
cumstances or persons shall not be affected 
thereby. 


The exhibits, presented by Mr. Crans- 
TON, are as follows: 


EXHIBIT 1 
SPECIES AND WHERE FOUND 
FISH 
Endangered 
Atlantic Sturgeon: Atlantic. 
Lake Sturgeon: Great Lakes, Alabama, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas. 
Shortnose Sturgeon: New York. 
Longjaw Cisco: Michigan. 
Arctic Grayling: Montana, Utah, Wyoming, 
Washington, Colorado. 
Atlantic Salmon: Maine. 
Apache Trout: Arizona. 
Gila Trout: New Mexico. 
Greenback Cutthroat Trout: Colorado. 
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Lahontan Cutthroat Trout: Nevada, Cali- 
fornia. 

Montana Westslope Cutthroat Trout: Mon- 
tana. 

Piute Cutthroat Trout: California, 

Rio Grande Cutthroat Trout: New Mexico. 

Colorado River Squawfish: Arizona. 

Desert Dace: Nevada. 

Humpback Chub: 
oming. 

Little Colorado Spinedace;: Arizona. 

Cui-ul: Nevada. 

Comanche Springs Pupfish: Texas. 

Devil's Hole Pupfish: Nevada. 

Owens Valley Pupfish: California. 

Pahrump Killfish: Nevada. 

Clear Creek Gambusia: Texas. 

Gila Topminnow: Arizona, 

Blue Pike: Lake Erie and Ontario, 


Rare 


Blackfin Cisco: Lake Michigan and Huron. 
Deepwater Cisco: Unknown. 
Blueback Trout: Maine: 

Sunapee Trout: New Hampshire. 
Olympic Mudminnow: Washington. 
Moapa Dace: Nevada. 

Big Bend Gambusia: Texas. 

Ozark Cavefish: Missouri. 
Suwannee Bass: Florida. 

Maryland Darter: Maryland. 
Niangua Darter: Missouri. 
Sharphead Darter: Tennessee, 
Spring Darter: Unknown. 

Trispot Darter: Alabama, 


Peripheral 


Mexican Stoneroller: Texas, Arizona. 
Sonora Chub: Arizona. 

Chihuahua Shiner: Texas. 

Rio Grande Darter: Texas. 


AMPHIBIANS 
Endangered 


Texas Blind Salamander: Texas. 
Black Toad: California. 


Rare 


Pine Barrens Tree Frog: New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Georgia. 


REPTILES 
Endangered 


American Alligator: North Carolina, Texas, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma. 


Rare 
Bog Turtle: North Carolina. 
Peripheral 


American Crocodile: Florida. 
Green Turtle: U.S. coasts. 


BIRDS 
Endangered 


Florida Great White Heron: Florida. 

Aleutian Canada Goose: Alaska. 

Laysan Hawaiian Duck: Hawaii, 

Main Islands Hawaiian Duck: Hawail, 

Mexican Duck: Arizona, New Mexico, Texas. 

Nene (Hawatian Goose) : Hawaii. 

California Condor: California. 

Florida Everglade Kite: Florida. 

Hawaiian Hawk: Hawaii. 

Attwater’s Greater Prairie: Texas. 

Masked Bobwhite: Mexico, 

Whooping Crane: Texas. 

Hawaiian Common Gallinule: Hawaii, 

Yuma Clapper Rail: Arizona. 

Eskimo Curlew: Alaska. 

Puerto Rican Parrot: Puerto Rico. 

American Ivory-Billed Woodpecker: Texas, 
Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina. 

Hawaiian Crow (Alala): Hawaii. 

Puaiohi (Small Kauai Thrush): Hawalli, 

Nihoa Millerbird: Hawaii. 

Kauai OO (OOAA): Hawaii. 

Akaiapolanu: Hawail. 

Crested Honey-Creeper (Akohekohe): Ha- 
wail. 

Kauai Akialoa: Hawali. 

Laysan Finch-Bill: Hawaii. 


Arizona, Utah, Wy- 
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Maui Parrotbill: Hawaii. 

Nihoa Finch-Bill: Hawaii. 

OU: Hawaii. 

Palila: Hawaii. 

Bachman’s Warbler: Virginia, South Caro- 
lina. 

Kirtland’s Warbler: Michigan. 

Cape Sable Sparrow: Florida. 

Dusky Seaside Sparrow: Florida. 

Rare 

Hawaiian Dark-Rumped Petrel: Hawaii. 

Newell's Manx Shearwater: Hawaii. 

Hawaiian Harcour’s Petrel: Hawaii, 

Trumpeter Swan: Alaska. 

Tule White-Fronted Goose: Alaska. 

Northern Short-Tailed Hawk: Florida. 

Southern Bald Eagle: Atlantic and gulf 
coasts. 

American Peregrine Falcon: Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Arizona, Texas, 
Colorado, 

Lesser Prairie Chicken: Kansas, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma. 

Northern Greater Prairie Chicken: cen- 
tral U.S. 

Florida Sandhill Crane: Florida, 

Hawaiian Stilt: Hawail. 

Puerto Rican Whip-Poor-Will, Puerto Rico. 

Black-Capped Vireo: Mexico. 

Golden-Cheeked Warbler: Texas. 

Ipswich Sparrow: Atlantic coast, 


Peripheral 
Green-Throated Arctic Loon: Alaska. 
Least Grebe: Texas. 
Red-Faced Cormorant: Alaska. 
Texas, Louisiana, 


Roseate Spoonbill: 
Florida. 

Northern Black-Bellied Tree Duck: Ari- 
zona, Texas. 

Masked Duck: Texas, Puerto Rico. 

Zone-Tailed Hawk: Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas. 

Gray Hawk: Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 

Northern Black Hawk: Arizona, New Mexi- 
co, Texas. 

Northern Aplomado Falcon: Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas. 

Northern Chachalaca: Texas. 

Richardson’s Blue Grouse: Idaho, Montana. 

Mearn's Harlequin Quail: Mexico. 

Northern Jacana: Texas. 

Rufous-Necked Sandpiper: Alaska. 

Atlantic Sooty Tern: Texas, Louisiana, 
Florida. 

Atlantic Nocdy Tern: Florida. 

Xantus’ Murrelet: California, 

Whiskered Auklet: Alaska . 

Northern Red-Billed Pigeon: Texas. 

Northern White-Fronted Dove: Texas. 

Florida Mangrove Cuckoo: Florida, 

Northern Groove-Billed Ani: Texas. 

Northern Whiskered Owl: Mexico. 

Northern Ferruginous Owl: Arizona, Texas, 

Merrill's Pauraque, Mexico. 
woe Indian Nighthawk, Florida, Puerto 

co, 

Blue-Throated Hummingbird: 
Texas. 

Northern Rivolis Hummingbird: Mexico. 

Buff-Bellied Hummingbird: Texas. 

Northern Violet-Crowned Hummingbird: 
Arizona. 

Broad-Billed Hummingbird: Mexico, 

Coppery-Tailed Elegant Trogon: Arizona, 
New Mexico. 

Northeastern Elegant Trogon: Texas, 

Northeastern Green Kingfisher: Texas. 

Northwestern Green Kingfisher: Texas. 

Northern Arizona Woodpecker: Arizona. 

Northwestern Rose-Throated Becard: Ari- 
zona. 

Northeastern Rose-Throated Becard: Texas. 

Northeastern Tropical Kingbird: Texas. 

Northwestern Tropical Kingbird: Arizona. 

Northern Thick-Billed Kingbird: Arizona. 

Northern Kiskadee Flycatcher: Mexico. 

Northern Sulphur-Bellied Flycatcher: Mex- 
ico. 


Arizona, 
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Northern Olivaceous Flycatcher: Mexico. 

Northern Buff-Bellied Flycatcher: Arizona, 

Northern Beardless Flycatcher: Texas. 

Northwestern Cave Swallow: New Mexico, 
Texas, 

Couch's Mexican Jay: Texas. 

Northern Green Jay: Texas. 

Cascade Boreal Chickadee; Washington. 

Sennett’s Long-Billed Thrasher: Mexico. 

Azure Eastern Bluebird: Arizona. 


Peripheral 


Red-Spotted Bluethroat: Alaska. 

Cuban Black-Whiskered Vireo: Florida. 

Cuban Yellow Warbler: Florida. 

Northern Olive-Backed Warbler: Texas, 

Arizona Olive Warbler: Arizona. 

Alta Mira Lichtenstein’s Oriole: Texas. 

Audubon’s Black-Headed Oriole: Texas. 

Southeastern Pine Grosbeak: New Eng- 
land. 

Dickey’s Varied Bunting: Arizona. 

Northern White-Collared Seadeater: Texas. 

Northern Olive Sparrow: Texas. 

Northern Rufous-Winged Sparrow: Ari- 
zona. 

Northwestern Botteri’s Sparrow: Arizona. 

Northeastern Botteri’s Sparrow: Texas. 

MAMMALS 
Endangered 

Delmarva Peninsula Fox Squirrel: Mary- 
land. 

Atlantic Right Whale: Atlantic. 

Bowhead Whale: Atlantic. 

Pacific Right Whale: Pacific. 

Nevada Kit Fox: Nevada. 

Red Wolf: Texas. 

Timber Wolf: Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York. 

Grizzly Bear: Wyoming, Montana, Idaho. 

Black-Footed Ferret: North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Texas, New Mexico. 

Florida Panther: Florida. 

Guadalupe Fur Seal: California. 

Caribbean Monk Seal: Florida. 

Florida Manatee or Sea Cow: Florida. 

Columbia White-Tailed Deer or Oregon 
White-Tailed Deer: Oregon. 

Key Deer: Florida. 
Sonoran Pronghorn Antelope: Arizona. 


Rare 


Spotted at: Montana, Idaho. 
Kaibab Squirrel: Arizona. 
Utah Prairie Dog: Utah. 
Beach Meadow Vole: Massachusetts. 
Block Island Meadow Vole: Rhode Island. 
Gray Whale: Pacific. 
Blue Whale: Atlantic and Pacific. 
Glacier Bear: Alaska. 
Southern Sea Otter: Pacific coast. 
Hawaiian Monk Seal: Hawail. 
Ribbon Seal: Alaska. 
Tule or Dwarf Elk: California. 
Peripheral 
Coati: Arizona, New Mexico, Texas. 
Jaguar: Texas. 
Jaguarundi: Texas. 
Ocelot: Texas. 
Margay: Texas. 
Woodland Caribou: Northern Great Lakes 
states. 
Mountain Caribou: Pacific Northwest U.S. 
Musk Ox: Alaska. 
Steller’s Sea Cow: Mexico. 


EXHIBIT 2 

SPECIES LISTED IN “RARE 

FISH AND WILDLIFE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Bur Nor LISTED IN THE ANNEX TO THE 

CONVENTION ON NATURE PROTECTION AND 

WILDLIFE PRESERVATION IN THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 

AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES 


Endangered 


Blunt-Nosed Leopard Lizard: California. 
San Francisco Garter Snake: California. 
Puerto Rican Boa: Puerto Rico. 


AND ENDANGERED 
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Santa Cruz Long-Toed Salamander: Cal- 
ifornia. 
Limestone Salamander: California, 


Peripheral 
Houston Toad: Texas. 
Vegas Valley Leopard Frog: Nevada. 
St. Croix Ground Lizard: Minnesota, 
BIRDS 
Endangered 


California Least Tern: California. 

Light-Footed Clapper Rail: California. 

Hawaiian Coot: Hawaii. 

Puerto Rican Plain Pigeon: Puerto Rico. 

Northern Red-Cockaded Woodpecker: Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Virginia, Florida 

Southern Red-Cockaded Woodpecker: 
Florida. 

Large Kauau Thrush 
Hawaii. 

Molakai Creeper (Kakawahie): Hawaii. 

Maui Nukupuu: Hawaii. 

Rare 

California Black Rail: California. 

Short-Tatled Hawk: Florida. 

Prarie Falcon: California, Texas. 

Greater Sandhill Crane: California, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Wyoming, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan. 


(Kuaui Omao): 


Peripheral 


Eastern Reddish Egret: Texas, Florida. 

Wood Ibis: Texas, Florida. 

Sennetts White-Tailed Ptarmigan: Mon- 
tana, 

Gould’s Turkey: New Mexico. 

Eastern Blue-Throated Hummingbird: 
Texas, 

Western Blue-Throated Hummingbird: 
Arizona, New Mexico. 

Colima Warbler: Texas, 

Arizona Grasshopper Sparrow: Arizona. 

MAMMALS 
Endangered 

Indiana Bat: Mid-West and Eastern U.S. 

Humpback Whale: Pacific and Atlantic. 

San Joaquin Kit Fox: California. 

Columbian White-Tailed Deer: Washing- 
ton, Oregon. 

Rare 

California Bighorn: Oregon, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, 

Peninsular Bighorn: California. 


Exner 3 
EXTINCT WILDLIFE—Specres, WHERE FOUND, 
AND DATE EXTINCT 


MAMMALS 


Gull Island Vole: New York, 1898. 

Amargosa Meadow Vole: California, 1917. 

Plains Wolf: Great Plains, 1926. 

Sea Mink: New England coast, 1890. 

Eastern Cougar: Eastern U.S., 1899. 

Steller’s Sea Cow: North Pacific, 1768. 

Eastern Elk: U.S. east of Great Plains, 1880. 

Merriam Elk: Arizona, 1900. 

Badlands Bighorn: North and South Da- 
kota, 1910. 

BIRDS 


Labrador Duck: Northeastern U.S., 1875. 

Heath Hen: Eastern U.S., 1932. 

Laysan Rail: Hawaii, 1926, 

Sandwich Rail (Moho) : Hawaii, 1893. 

Great Auk: North Atlantic, 1844, 

Passenger Pigeon: U.S., 1914. 

Culebra Puerto Rican Parrot: Puerto Rico, 
1899. 

Mauge’s Parakeet: Puerto Rico, 1892. 

Carolina Parakeet: Southeastern U.S., 1920. 

Louisiana Parakeet: South central U.S., 
1912. 

Oahu Thrush: Hawaii, 1825. 

Lanai Thrush: Hawaii, 1931. 

Molokai Thrush: Hawalli, 1936. 

Laysan Millerbird: Hawaii, 1904-1923. 

Kioea: Hawall, 1859. 

Oahu Oo: Hawali, 1937. 

Molokai Oo: Hawaii, 1915. 
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Hawaii Oo: Hawaii, 1934. 
Laysan Apapane: Hawali, 1923. 
Hawaii Mamo: Hawaii, 1898. 
Winni as Mamo or Black Mamo: Hawaii, 
Oahu Akialoa: Hawaii, 1837. 
Lanai Akialoa: Hawaii, 1894. 
Hawaii Akialoa: Hawaii, 1895. 
Oahu Nukupuu: Hawaii, 1860. 
Oahu Akepa: Hawali, 1895. 
Greater Amakihi: Hawaii, 1900. 
Ula-ai-hawane: Hawaii, 1892. 
Greater Koafinch: Hawaii, 1896. 
men of Yellow-Headed Koafinch: Hawaii, 
1. 


Grosbeakfinch or Konafinch: Hawali, 1894, 
FISH 

San Gorgonio Trout: California, 1935. 

Pahranagat Spinedace: Nevada, 1938-1959. 

Big Spring Spinedace: Nevada, 1938-1959. 


Harelip Sucker: Mississippi, Ohio, Georgia, 
Arkansas, 1900. 


Leon Springs Pupfish: Texas, 1938. 
Ash Meadows Killifish: Nevada, 1942. 


S. 3889—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND SECTION 14(b) OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT, AS 
AMENDED 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Secretary of the Treasury 
I introduce for myself and for the senior 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT) a bill 
to extend for two years the authority of 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase U.S. 
obligations directly from the Treasury, 

This bill would extend for an addi- 
tional 2 years, from June 30, 1970, to 
June 30, 1972, the temporary authority 
under which Federal Reserve banks may 
purchase public debt obligations directly 
from the Treasury in an amount not to 
exceed $5 billion outstanding at any one 
time. The present direct purchase au- 
thority was enacted during World War 
II and has since been extended from time 
to time on a temporary basis. The last 
extension was in 1968 and the authority 
will expire on June 30 of this year. 

This authority has been used in recent 
years only in periods just prior to tax 
payment dates. Its existence permits the 
Department to operate with considerably 
lower cash balances than would other- 
wise be required. The authority was uti- 
lized for short periods in September and 
December 1968 and in April and Septem- 
ber and December 1968 and in April and 
September 1969. Moreover, the availabil- 
ity of the direct purchase authority is im- 
portant as a standby means of providing 
a ready source of funds in the event of a 
disruption in the private financial mar- 
kets due to a serious national emergency 
or a nuclear attack on the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point in my remarks a table showing how 
sparingly the authority proposed in this 
bill has been used in the past. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 


consent that the bill be printed in full 
in the RECORD. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hotiines). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and table will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3889) to amend section 14 
(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, to extend for 2 years the au- 
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thority of Federal Reserve banks to pur- 
chase U.S. obligations directly from the 
Treasury, introduced by Mr. SPARKMAN 
(for himself and Mr. BENNETT), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
8. 3889 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 355), is amended by 
striking out “July 1, 1970” and inserting in 
Heu thereof “July 1, 1972” and by striking 
out “June 30, 1970” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1972”. 


The table, presented by Mr. SPARKMAN, 
is as follows: 


DIRECT BORROWING FROM FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 1942 
TO DATE 


Maximum 
number of 
days used 
at any 
one time 


Number 
of sepa- 
rate 
times 
used 


Maximum 
amount 

at any 

Days time 
used (millions) 


Calendar 


t None. 
Source: Department of Treasury. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A BILL 
8. 3722 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] be added 
as a cosponsor of S. 3722, a bill to amend 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to 
require prior approval for delivery of 
excess defense articles to a foreign 
country. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 70—CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 91-910) 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported an original concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 70), and submit- 
ted a report thereon; which report was 
ordered to be printed, and the concur- 
rent resolution was placed on the calen- 
dar, as follows: 
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S. Con. Res. 70 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there 
shall be compiled and printed, with illus- 
trations, as a Senate document, in such style 
and form as may be directed by the Joint 
Committee on Printing, a revised edition of 
the Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress up to and including the Ninety- 
first Congress (1774-1970); and that six 
thousand four hundred and thirty-five ad- 
ditional copies shall be printed, of which 
one thousand five hundred and forty-five 
copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 
four thousand three hundred and ninety 
copies for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and five hundred copies for the 
use of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 414—RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED TO PAY A GRA- 
TUITY TO HELEN K. CHRON- 
STROM—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina re- 
ported an original resolution (S. Res. 
414), which was placed on the calendar, 
as follows: 

S. Res. 414 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Helen K. Chronstrom, widow of Clifford C. 
Chronstrom, an employee of the Senate at 
the time of his death, a sum equal to seven 
and one-half months’ compensation at the 
rate he was receiving by law at the time of 
his death, said sum to be considered inclu- 
sive of funeral expenses and all other allow- 
ances. 


THE MANPOWER TRAINING ACT OF 
1969—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 661 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment to the Manpower Train- 
ing Act of 1969 (S. 2838), of which I am 
the sponsor on the part of the adminis- 
tration, which is designed to insure that 
the Nation responds adequately to the 
needs of disadvantaged youths for mean- 
ingful summer employment as the States 
and the cities assume a greater respon- 
sibility for the administration of man- 
power programs. 

Since 1965 the neighborhood youth 
corps summer program, authorized un- 
der the Economic Opportunity Act, has 
provided more than 971,000 opportuni- 
ties during the summer for disadvan- 
taged youths 14 to 21 years of age in 
public and private nonprofit organiza- 
tions. In addition to work experience 
over a 10-week period, participants have 
been provided with remedial education, 
counseling, and training. 

These efforts have been supplemented 
substantially in the private sector 
through the voluntary programs of the 
National Alliance of Businessmen which, 
since the inception of the summer pro- 
grams in 1968 has provided more than 
300,000 summer opportunites, as well as 
year-round opportunities for hundreds 
of thousands more. 

Under the proposed act, of which I am 
the principal sponsor in the Senate, the 
specific statutory authority for the 
neighborhood youth corps summer pro- 
gram as for most other “categorized” 
programs would be substituted for a gen- 
eral listing of eligible activities that may 
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be conducted with funds allocated and 
apportioned to the States and to the 
cities under the act. 

The Manpower Training Act generally 
covers such summer programs by pro- 
viding in section 101(7) that funds shall 
be available for “part-time work for stu- 
dents in ninth through 12th grades— 
and youth of equivalent ages—to assist 
them in remaining in or returning to 
school.” 

I expect that the cities and the States, 
as they assume more responsibility for 
manpower programs, will allocate sub- 
stantial resources to such essential sum- 
mer programs as a part of their compre- 
hensive manpower plan which would be 
submitted to the Secretary in advance 
of each fiscal year. 

However, I consider it essential that 
this act provide some basis for additional 
allocations of sums to the cities and to 
the States to take into account the many 
tangible factors which intervene between 
the date that an annual State plan is 
formulated during the previous fiscal 
year—and the actual summer months in 
question. 

First, the need for such programs is 
sympathetically related to the overall ex- 
tent of unemployment among the groups 
to be served. For example, unemploy- 
ment for teenage blacks living in poverty 
levels was 32.7 percent in the first quar- 
ter of this year compared with 20.9 per- 
cent for the first quarter last year. Cor- 
respondingly, the number of neighbor- 
hood youth corps summer slots projected 
by the U.S. Conference of Mayors for 
this summer based upon individual ap- 
plications, is almost 100,000 in excess of 
last year’s total projections. 

Second, we must recognize in all can- 
dor that since these programs provide 
a meaningful experience for many 
youths who would otherwise spend their 
time on the street, the extent of their 
need may well depend upon the climate 
in a community as the summer ap- 
proaches. 

Mr. President, I propose that the Sec- 
retary of Labor be directed to report to 
the Congress at the earliest appropriate 
date in each calendar year as to the 
number of work experience opportuni- 
ties in public or private agencies or or- 
ganizations that will be provided in each 
of the various States and other areas 
designated for administration of pro- 
grams beginning in June of that year, 
and as to the total number of such per- 
sons who could benefit from such pro- 
grams, together with any recommenda- 
tions for additional funding for such 
programs. 

Mr. President, for every year since the 
neighborhood youth corps summer pro- 
gram has been in existence it has been 
necessary to seek additional sums for 
that vital program in the context of the 
supplemental appropriation process. Usu- 
ally, requests for additional funds have 
been made in the context of the second 
supplemental appropriation bill, which 
normally is first taken up by the House 
of Representatives in February or March 
of each year and usually is considered by 
the Senate in the early summer months. 

I think that it is essential that we pro- 
vide in this legislation for a clear state- 
ment of what those needs are so that the 
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executive branch and the Congress can 
respond in time to insure that any addi- 
tional funds are channeled to the cities 
and the States to expand their efforts if 
circumstances as the summer ap- 
proaches dictate the desirability of an 
additional allocation of resources. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUR- 
DICK). The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will be appropriately 
referred and, without objection, the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 661) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 661 

On page 53, line 2, insert “(a)” after “Sec. 
650.” 

On page 53, between lines 9 and 10, insert 
the following new subsection; 

“(b) The Secretary shall transmit to the 
Congress at the earliest appropriate date in 
each calendar year a report setting forth a 
description of summer work experience pro- 
grams to begin in June of such year includ- 
ing the number of opportunities in public 
and private agencies or organizations that 
will be provided to disadvantaged students 
in ninth through twelfth grades (and to 
youth of equivaient ages,) in each of the 
several States and other areas designated for 
administration of programs under this Act, 
and a statement as to the total number of 
such persons who could benefit from such 
programs, together with his recommenda- 
tions, if any, for supplemental appropria- 
tions for such programs.” 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN MIL- 
ITARY SALES ACT—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 662 

Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. Dominick, 
Mr. Gurney, and Mr, THURMOND) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill (H.R. 
15628) to amend the Foreign Military 
Sales Act, which was ordered to be 
printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. Dore when he 
proposed the amendment appear later in 
the Recorp under the appropriate head- 
ing.) 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON FEDERAL 
SHARE INSURANCE FOR CREDIT 
UNIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Subcommittee on 
Financial Institutions of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency will hold hear- 
ings on S. 3822, a bill to provide insur- 
ance for member accounts in State and 
federally chartered credit unions, and for 
other purposes. 

The hearings will be held on Thurs- 
day and Friday, June 18 and 19, 1970, 
and will begin at 10 a.m. in room 5302 
New Senate Office Building. 

Persons desiring to testify or to submit 
written statements in connection with 
these hearings should notify Mr. Ken- 
neth A. McLean, Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, room 5300 New 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
20510; telephone 225-7391. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess subject. to the call of 
the Chair, with the proviso that the re- 
cess not extend, under any circum- 
stances, beyond the hour of 11:30 a.m. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The Senate stands in recess subject to 
the call of the Chair, but, in any event, 
not later than 11:30 a.m. 

At 10 o’clock and 37 minutes a.m. the 
Senate took a recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

The Senate reconvened at 11:19 a.m., 
when called to order by the ACTING 
PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous unanimous- 
consent agreement, the Senate will pro- 
ceed with the consideration of routine 
morning business. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Kansas. 


THE GREAT VALUE OF VETERANS’ 
ORGANIZATIONS TO OUR SOCIETY 


Mr. DOLE. Mr, President, recently on 
the floor of this body the names of some 
great veterans’ organizations were 
brought into our discussions and two 
leaders were charged with playing poli- 
tics with veterans’ organization. It is im- 
portant that the record clearly show the 
great value of veterans’ organizations to 
our society. The veterans’ organizations 
represent people who have actually de- 
fended our values and our standard of 
life. They represent people who want to 
perpetuate our system of government and 
our ideals. They respect our flag. They 
salute the flag; they believe in patrio- 
tism; they represent courage, devotion, 
and patriotic concern for their fellow 
men. 

If there is any group that knows the 
value of peace, and if there is any group 
which genuinely desires a genuine peace, 
I would say it is the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. Who desires peace and tranquillity 
more than men who have experienced the 
ravages of war, men who have scaled the 
enemy cliffs against overwhelming odds, 
men who have parachuted into enemy 
held territories, men who have crawled 
through the jungles and marshes dread- 
ing death less than surrender, As a gen- 
eral rule, I would say that combat ve- 
terans detest war and want peace more 
than any single group of people in this 
world. They have lost their best buddies, 
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they have written letters to the next of 
kin. They know the price of freedom, 

One of the organizations discussed last 
week was the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
whose commander in chief is Ray Gal- 
lagher of South Dakota. Ray Gallagher is 
striving, as are many, many concerned 
leaders throughout the Nation, to bring 
peace without enslavement, to bring 
peace which is genuine and not a mere 
camouflage for additional Communist 
conquests. 

Mr. President, the challenge before our 
society is the Marxist-Leninist system of 
aggression. This is the central issue of 
our times, The struggle goes on in South- 
east Asia, in the Middle East, and with- 
in all the free countries including the 
United States. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has 
numerous mandates and guiding philos- 
ophy to meet this challenge both at home 
and abroad. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp two of the 
resolutions from that organization which 
testify to the aims and objectives of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and their lead- 
ership. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION No, 13—THE V.F.W. STAND IN 
VIETNAM 


Whereas, the freedom of South Vietnam 
is vital to the security of the United States; 
and 

Whereas, by treaty ratified by the Senate 
of the United States, the United States is 
obligated to assist the Government of South 
Vietnam to repel Communist aggression; 
and 

Whereas, serious consequences to the 
United States and the free world would result 
from the loss of South Vietnam to the Com- 
munists; and 

Whereas, the cost in blood and treasure 
will be far less by defending against the 
enemy in Vietnam now rather than after 
the aggression has spread actively to other 
areas of Southeast Asia; and 

Whereas, the credibility of all American 
commitments is on trial before the world 
in South Vietnam; and 

Whereas, the cost of betrayal to those 
Americans who have fought for freedom in 
South Vietnam is unpardonable and un- 
thinkable; and 

Whereas, the North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong demonstrably have no intention of 
joining in a search for any political or other 
solution to the war in Vietnam; and 

Whereas, the casualties to the United 
States and allied forces have mounted stead- 
ily since the beginning of the unproductive 
Paris discussions; and 

Whereas, the ending of bombing in North 
Vietnam confines the devastation of war ex- 
clusively to the territory of South Vietnam 
and its people, and in reality only aids and 
comforts the enemy; and 

Whereas, it is common knowledge to the 
free world that the avowed purpose of Com- 
munism is to dominate all free people by 
terror and fear and to wipe out all remnants 
of freedom as known to the free world; and 

Whereas, it is known that the people of 
South Vietnam have fought valiantly and 
are still so fighting, in opposition to the ter- 
ror, kidnapping, assassination and destruc- 
tion by the enemy; and 

Whereas, one of the goals of Communism 
in Vietnam is to lessen the will of the people 
of the United States to fight by holding out 
as long as possible and to destroy freedom in 
South Vietnam; now, therefore 

Be it resolved, by the 70th National Con- 
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vention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, that we unqualifiedly sup- 
port the following principles, alms and pro- 
posed action concerning the war in Vietnam: 

1. That the United States and its allies 
consider victory in Vietnam of paramount 
importance and that all necessary steps be 
taken to insure victory and to discourage all 
stalemates, and that if it becomes necessary 
to step up the tempo of war to insure victory 
that it be done so without further delay. 

2. That the United States and its allies are 
irrevocably committed to support the prin- 
ciples and objectives of freedom in Vietnam, 
and unqualifiedly support all action, be it 
military or political, which will insure the 
accomplishment of these objectives. 

3. That additional Southeast Asian coun- 
tries again be invited to join allied efforts to 
insure freedom in this part of the world and 
that the United States increase the programs 
to train allied forces for combat operations, 
if it becomes necessary to increase military 
activities against the territory of North 
Vietnam. 

4. That the people of the United States 
demonstrate their gratitude to all United 
States forces fighting in Vietnam by helping 
and aiding them in every way possible in their 
efforts to preserve freedom. 

5. That the United States support the es- 
tablishment of a democratic government in 
South Vietnam, one which is based on ma- 
jority rule and one which guarantees the 
continuing rights of the individual, includ- 
ing the continuing right to dissent and the 
continuing right of minority parties to criti- 
cize the party in power. 

6. That the United States is unalterably 
opposed to any concession or agreement 
through negotiation that would lead to any 
form of coalition government in South Viet- 
nam unless brought about by carefully su- 
pervised free elections in that country. 

7. That the United States is further unal- 
terably opposed to any concessions or agree- 
ments through negotiation which will aid 
communism in eventually assuming control 
of the government of South Vietnam. 

Adopted at the 70th National Convention 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States held at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
August 15 through 22, 1969, Resolution No. 
13. 


RESOLUTION No. 21—To PROTECT THE SECU- 
RITY AND SOVEREIGNTY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
Whereas, according to its Congressionally 

bestowed charter, one of the major reasons 

for the formation of the Veterans of Foreign 

Wars was “To preserve and defend the United 

States from all her enemies, whomsoever”; 

and 

Whereas, the leaders of the world Com- 
munist movement have openly threatened 
the United States and proclaimed the desire 
and intent of world Communism to conquer 
the free nations of the world by all possible 
means, including violent overthrow of our 
government; and 

Whereas, certain subversive groups and 
movements and their adherents have not 
ceased their efforts to advance ideologies that 
would destroy the sovereignty of these United 
States; now, therefore 

Be it resolved, by the 70th National Con- 
vention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, that: 

1. We reaffirm our complete, unwavering 
opposition to Communism in all its forms, 
both foreign and domestic, and will resist all 
Communist policies affecting the United 
States and all persons who support, defend, 
aid and abet them. 

2. We reaffirm our opposition to world gov- 
ernment, such as Atlantic Union or any simi- 
lar scheme which would ultimately surrender 
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the sovereignty of the United States of 
America. 

3. We strongly support a United States 
foreign policy designed to aid the liberation 
of the enslaved peoples of the world. 

4. We oppose any United States aid, mili- 
tary or financial, to Communist nations. 

5. We oppose any weakening of the basic 
security laws of this nation, including the 
Internal Security Act, Communist Control 
Act and the Smith Act. 

6. We endorse and recommend the contin- 
uation of the work of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and other federal and state 
agencies charged with protecting the internal 
security of the United States. 

7. We endorse and recommend the con- 
tinuation of the work of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, the House Commit- 
tee on Internal Security, and any other Con- 
gressional committee formed for the purpose 
of protecting our country from Communist 
and other subversive activities. 

Adopted at the 70th National Convention 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States held at Philadelphia, August 15 
through 22, 1969, Resolution No. 21. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
join Senators in endorsing the participa- 
tion of veterans in our national affairs. 
They do have a voice and they should 
use it. Veterans believe in our govern- 
ment and continuously they show their 
patriotism, standing ready to defend our 
freedom against all threats, foreign and 
domestic. 

I am especially proud of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the American Legion, 
and other veterans groups who make a 
special effort to support government in 
a search for a durable and a just peace. 
These are times for intense concern of 
war veterans and for all patriotic Ameri- 
cans. I commend the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and their leaders who speak out for 
national unity and in support of our con- 
stituted leaders. 

No thinking American wants American 
men to die on foreign soil needlessly. Our 
Government has sent forces and equip- 
ment overseas in an effort to stabilize 
conditions in Europe, in the Middle East, 
and Asia. If we undermine our own lead- 
ership we do, in fact, undermine the sol- 
diers who are on the firing line. 

Mr. President, I am one of those who 
give careful consideration to the senti- 
ment and opinion of veterans. As Sen- 
ators have stated, the veterans have seen, 
the veterans have experienced the trag- 
edies of war and they know it is the least 
desirable way of resolving problems. 

Unfortunately, the unilateral desire 
for peace will not bring peace. Unless ag- 
gression is stayed, the weak will be 
trampled. Survival requires will and de- 
termination in the face of adversity. To 
me the Veterans of Foreign Wars sym- 
bolizes courage in adversity. This is what 
brings the comrades together and it is 
that the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
the heart of the organization. I recall 
the American Legion played a strong role 
in the freedom rally supporting our 
President and our system of government 
last fall. I was especially impressed with 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars “Opera- 
tion Speak Out” which encouraged the 
silent majority to have their say. 

I will always be impressed by the voice 
of the veteran, and I believe it is the 
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sentiment within this body to listen when 
the veterans speak and to encourage 
their kind of devotion to the United 
States. 

(At this point, Mr. DoLE assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to join the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Dore) who now 
occupies the chair as Presiding Officer, 
but who spoke just a few moments ago, 
and I also join the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona (Mr, FANNIN) in support of 
what they have said for the veterans of 
the United States. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars have had the experience 
of battle and many of them have known 
suffering beyond human understanding. 
Many of them are in our hospitals 
throughout the land and many have been 
rehabilitated wearing the scars of com- 
bat. 

People who have fought to defend their 
values and have done so with conviction 
become outraged by the actions of those 
who appear to be guided by something 
less than patriotic desire, devotion, loyal- 
ty, and laws. I have been impressed by 
the contributions made by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and of the American 
Legion and other veterans’ organizations 
throughout the years. They have main- 
tained a sustaining interest in national 
security and foreign affairs. They have 
contributed to stability and have en- 
couraged good community life. They 
strive to perpetuate the ideals brought 
here by our forebearers and the high 
national purpose which each succeeding 
generation has endeavored to emulate. 

Mr. President, I think it is commenda- 
tory that our veterans organizations do, 
in fact, look beyond strictly veterans’ 
programs. They provide a valuable input 
on national and international affairs. 

Let me provide an example of the type 
of contribution made which I am sure 
no member of this body will question. It 
is a letter of concern obviously written 
in the national interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter from Mr. Ray Gallagher, com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, to the President of the 
United States dated April 13, 1970. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VETERANS OF FoREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 13, 1970. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: On November 3, 1969, 
in your speech to the nation regarding your 
plans for peace in Vietnam you stated that 
“If the level of infiltration (by North Viet- 
namese troops) or our casualties increase 
while we are trying to scale down the fight- 
ing, it will be the result of a conscious de- 
cision by the enemy .. . If I conclude that 
increased enemy action jeopardizes our re- 
maining forces in Vietnam, I shall not hesi- 
tate to take strong and effective measures 
to deal with the situation.” 

For the week ending April 4, 1970, the 
United States suffered more casualties, both 
killed and wounded, than during any pre- 
vious week since mid-September, 1969. Al- 
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though the enemy’s list of casualties also 
increased during the foregoing period, it ap- 
pears the enemy is now making a maximum 
effort to disrupt U.S. efforts to pacify and 
to Vietnamize the war, 

Mr. President, it is our understanding that 
the increased enemy attacks of last week have 
not jeopardized the position of our remaining 
forces in Vietnam, Nevertheless, we recom- 
mend your strategists take a renewed and 
hard look at the self-imposed restrictions 
which have been placed on our military 
forces and tactical options in that war. More 
importantly, we urge a new look at the mili- 
tary restrictions which have been placed on 
the armed services of South Vietnam. Specif- 
ically, I can see no justification for the ter- 
ritories of am aggressor nation, such as 
North Vietnam, to remain a privileged sanc- 
tuary while North Vietnamese troops ter- 
rorize South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 
Borders should make no difference where the 
security of our troops and the troops of our 
allies are concerned. 

North Vietnam does not merit “sanctuary 
status”. It makes no sense for North Vietnam 
to remain free of violence, terrorist raids, 
and disruptive measures while the troops 
of that aggressor nation conduct all man- 
ner of terrorist and combat activities inside 
South Vietnam. On the face of it, this is 
@ grossly unfair situation. This war should 
be conducted from a military point of view 
rather than from a political one. There would 
appear to be considerable room for innova- 
tive thinking and the introduction of a 
few elements of surprise actions, customary 
in war, actions which are calculated to in- 
crease the pressures, uncertainties, and diffi- 
culties against the government and home- 
land of North Vietnam. We are thinking of 
measures and actions which go beyond a re- 
newal of the bombing, 

Writing in behalf of the more than 1,500,- 
000 members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, I urge you to recon- 
sider all the options available to you, the 
full spectrum, in an effort to find new 
measures and methods to persuade the Com- 
munist forces of that area that international 
crime does not pay. 

Respectfully, 
Ray GALLAGHER, 
Commander in Chief. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, those who 
are veterans of Korea and Vietnam are 
especially mindful of the difficulties we 
have encountered in our wars against 
Communist-led forces. Communist forces 
make their rules as they go along. They 
distort and deceive when it will serve 
their purpose. I am strongly in favor 
of the veterans’ organizations maintain- 
ing a vibrant voice in national policies 
which extend beyond strictly veterans’ 
legislation. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


CAMBODIA 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I have been 
requested by the senior Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), who is at pres- 
ent in the hospital, to place in the REC- 
ord a statement which he released to the 
press of Connecticut today answering the 
thousands of constituents who have 
written in to him, protesting or support- 
ing the President’s action in Cambodia. 
I ask unanimous consent that that may 
be done. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR Dopp 


Over the past weeks my office has received 
thousands of letters and many more thous- 
ands of signatures on petitions protesting 
President Nixon's action in Cambodia. There 
have also been many letters supporting the 
President’s action. 

Since it would be out of the question to 
answer all these letters individually, I have 
decided to try to answer the thousands who 
have written to me by giving this statement 
to the Connecticut press. 

The first point I want to make to those 
who have written in to me is that I share 
their desire to see our forces withdrawn and 
the killing stopped as soon as reasonably pos- 
sible. Even before the President announced 
that he was embarking on a systematic with- 
drawal of American forces, I called for re- 
ducing the size of the American military es- 
tablishment in South Vietnam. On the day 
that President Johnson announced that we 
were suspending our bombing operations in 
North Vietnam, and many times since that 
date, I called for a negotiated cease-fire be- 
cause, as I saw it, meaningful negotiations 
would be impossible so long as the killing 
continued. I still stand by this position, 

When President Nixon announced on April 
28 that American and Vietnamese forces were 
crossing the border into Cambodia in order to 
clean out the enemy's privileged sanctuaries 
in that country, I supported the President's 
action on the grounds that it would save 
American and allied lives, hasten the with- 
drawal of American forces, and improve the 
chances of peace. 

I believe that this estimate is fully borne 
out by the tremendous success of the oper- 
ation to date. In roughly three weeks’ time, 
we have captured more weapons, ammuni- 
tion, and supplies than we did in the previous 
14 months in all of Vietnam. 

We have captured almost 8 million rounds 
of ammunition, over 27,000 mortar shells, 
over 16,000 rockets, enough rifles, machine 
guns and mortars to equip 30 enemy bat- 
talions, and enough rice to feed 40 battalions 
for six months’ time. 

These mountains of weapons and ammuni- 
tion were intended for use against our side 
in the very near future. And I say that Pres- 
ident Nixon, as Commander-in-chief, was 
dead right in deciding to go in and clean out 
these Communist base camps and supply 
depots. 

If American forces are to be withdrawn in 
an orderly manner, obviously we have to do 
everything in our power to make it difficult 
for the enemy to launch major attacks on us 
while we are in the process of withdrawing 
and turning the war over to the Vietnamese 
allies. 

To the critics of the action, I want to point 
out that we have not invaded Cambodia... 
We have no territorial or political designs on 
Cambodia ... Our presence there has been 
approved by the government, which has, in 
fact, asked us to stay longer than we in- 
tended. 

We have not enlarged the war. We are 
fighting precisely the same war against pre- 
cisely the same enemy. The Cambodian ac- 
tion was a purely tactical decision within 
the framework of this war, and the President 
was acting within his powers when he 
ordered it. And I challenge anyone to explain 
to me how we prolong the war by capturing 
mountains of weapons and ammunition and 
supplies of various kinds from the enemy. 

We have not merely acted in a manner 
which respects Cambodia's territorial integ- 
rity but, by putting pressure on the Commu- 
nist rear, we are in effect helping Cambodia 
to defend its territorial integrity against a 
massive Communist invasion. 

Anyone who is truly concerned about ter- 
ritorial integrity and the right of small na- 
tions to remain independent should at least 
have some words of indignation for this fla- 
grant violation of the UN Charter by Hanoi. 
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But from the protesters there has thus far 
been not a single word of indignation over 
Hanoi’s aggression against Cambodia, 

I am certain that our forces will be out of 
Cambodia by June 30, as President Nixon 
promised. 

The President has already withdrawn 
115,000 combat forces in South Vietnam and 
he has promised that another 150,000 will 
be withdrawn over the coming twelve 
months. I am also certain that this schedule 
will be honored, 

The President is moving rapidly to wind 
down the American participation in the 
Southeast Asian conflict. But because he be- 
lieves in peace with honor rather than peace 
with humiliation, he is seeking to withdraw 
our forces in an orderly manner which gives 
the South Vietmamese and the Southeast 
Asians more time to take over the burden 
of defense. 

I support the President’s timetable of 
withdrawal because I believe that it serves 
the cause of freedom and the continued 
peace of the world. 


DIRECTING YOUTH TOWARD 
CONSTRUCTIVE ACTION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, over the 
last decade American young people have 
become an important political force in 
our society. Although their programs and 
beliefs are not always in accord with ours, 
we have found that much of what they 
have to say about our country is valid 
and that it is important for us to listen 
to them. 

Recently a young constituent of mine, 
Russell Haines of Cumberland, Md., won 
the Bedford Road Optimist Club’s orator- 
ical contest. The speech, which received 
a standing ovation, poignantly expresses 
the thoughts of many of our young people 
concerning their role in society and the 
role of adults in communicating with 
youth. 

I also wish to commend the Bedford 
Road Optimist Club for providing this 
platform for young people. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech and the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

YOUTH—FULL PARTNERS IN A BETTER 
TOMORROW 
(By Russell E. Haines Jr.) 

Youth is the ultimate time of a person's 
life. At this stage you not only change physi- 
cally but mentally. 

Today, youth are summed up as long hair, 
beads and violence. Facts show that these 
are only a small minority of today's youth. 
Of course these are the ones which make 
today’s newscast. You very seldom hear news 
about today’s appealing youth. 

Should people be determined by the way 
they wear their hair or the cut of their 
clothes? Beethoven was a very poor dresser. 
He also had the most different hair style 
I’ve ever seen. 

Today youth have so much more burden 
on their shoulders. We have to get an edu- 
cation so we will get a well paying job which 
will keep up with today’s rising cost of liv- 
ing. But before a job we have to plan for a 
better tomorrow. We are the ones who will 
soon be voters and citizens of this blessed 
country of ours. This fact is putting exten- 
sive amounts of pressure on today’s youth. 

This pressure of school, future and jobs 
are turning today’s youth to something 
which will relieve these problems. These 
relievers are drugs. You don’t want a bunch 
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of addicts running this country. You want 
people who can face problems and pres- 
sures, people who do not look for escape. 

Quoting the first part of Sir Isaac New- 
ton's First Law of Motion, “Any body at rest 
tends to remain at rest unless acted upon by 
some outside force.” This also pertains to 
today’s youth. They will remain at rest un- 
sess the adults get them moving. If not there 
is a chance they will do nothing. Adults have 
to take on this responsibility. It is just like 
a job, or a skill—you have to keep working 
at it until you accomplish your goals. What 
if adults do not care? Will they accomplish 
the goals to get us started? 

Now quoting Newton’s second part of the 
First Law of Motion—"“Anybody in motion 
tends to remain in motion, in a straight line 
unless acted upon by some outside force.” If 
we can get into this motion or groove we 
can keep moving, but in a straight line? Is 
this what is bothering adults? It should, 
because they should care and love their 
children enough to care about their future. 
Should this problem be yours and mine? 

Thank you. 


HAINES WINS Optimist’s SPEECH EVENT 

The winner of this year’s oratorical con- 
test sponsored by the Bedford Road Optimist 
Club is Russell E. (Rusty) Haines Jr., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Haines, 563 Rose Hill 
Avenue, Cumberland. 

The Haines youth, an eighth grade student 
at Braddock Junior High School, won club 
honors when the annual event was staged 
last night at Geatz's Restaurant, according 
to an announcemvut by Richard Cioni, presi- 
dent of the Bedford Road club. 

The winner, who will have a chance to 
qualify for the Optimist International ora- 
torical contest finals, was picked as a mem- 
ber of the Sunday School League all-star 
basketball team while playing for St. Mat- 
thew’s United Church of Christ. He has 
also earned the American Red Cross Junior 
Lifesaving Badge and delivers a daily news- 
paper route. 

Mr. Cioni said “The purpose of the ora- 
torical contest is to provide a valuable self- 
improvement activity for boys under 16 years 
of age. While not all boys will become po- 
lished public speakers, they will have learn- 
ed certain fundamental principles of ex- 
pressing themselves that will be of value to 
them for the rest of their lives.” 

The winner of the Optimist International 
finals, to be held June 28 to July 2 in Los 
Angeles, Calif., will receive a $2,000 college 
scholarship, with a $1,000 scholarship going 
to the four runners-up. 


FINANCING AND DELIVERY OF 
HEALTH SERVICES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as each of us knows, the health care 
industry of this country is in crisis. The 
cost of health services continues to esca- 
late at a rate almost double that of 
prices generally. In stark contrast to 
these soaring costs is the deteriorating 
quality of the services rendered, as well 
as the reduced capacity of the providers 
of health care to efficiently organize and 
deliver those services. 

At the occasion of his acceptance of 
the Howland Award, Dr. Allan Butler 
delivered a thought-provoking address 
on the subject of the vast changes which 
have occurred in our health care system, 
its problems, and its opportunities. With 
more than 30 years of distinguished ex- 
perience, Dr. Butler is in an excellent 


position to discuss these complex issues 
with the advantage of considerable his- 


torical perspective. I commend his re- 
marks to every Senator. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the per- 
tinent aspects of Dr. Butler’s speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXCERPT FROM ACCEPTANCE OF THE HOWLAND 
AWARD 


(By Allan M. Butler) 


THE FINANCING AND DELIVERY OF HEALTH 
SERVICES 

And now to a field of medicine in which 
I’ve been laboring since retirement from 
Harvard and the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital in 1960 [4, 9-17, 32] and in which I've 
been interested since the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the cost of Medical Care in 1932 
and the two-volume documentation of Amer- 
ican Medicine, Expert Testimony out of 
Court, 1937 [5]. Here, I owe so much to John 
P. Peters of the Committee of Physicians For 
The Improvement of Medical Care 1937 [30]; 
to Hugh Cabot, Robert De Normandy, Chan- 
ning Frothingham and Edward Young, as 
partners in Medical and Surgical Associates 
in the Establishment in 1939 of the White 
Cross Health Service, Inc. prepayment plan 
[3, 30], which, with the collaboration of 148 
practicing physicians [42], provided compre- 
hensive medical care to 20,000 people of 
Greater Boston; and last, but not least, to 
Ernest Boas of the Physicians Forum, 1941. 
How informative was participation from 
1960-61 in the development of the salaried 
staff of the Metropolitan Hospital of Detroit 
to provide prepaid comprehensive health care 
to the 75,000 members of the Community 
Health Association. 

It should be noted that this interest has 
two components: 1) the financing of medical 
care by insurance or prepayment; and 2) the 
quality and efficient delivery of medical serv- 
ices. Health insurance has the potentiality 
of improving the financing of health services 
by removing the uncertainties and burdens 
that pertain to individuals financing pro- 
fessional or hospital services as they occur 
by item fees or charges. Unfortunately, what 
I said thirty years ago (before Medicaid), in 
discussing the quality of care under a na- 
tional health act, needs to be said again: 

‘The Wagner Bill places relatively too much 
emphasis on making federal money available 
to states and too little emphasis on safe- 
guarding high standards and economical 
service. Available experience shows that cur- 
rent individual practice and tax supported 
medicine are incompatible. It is one thing to 
have a patient pay a doctor for each visit or 
service rendered and a far different thing to 
have a third party make the payment. When 
the patient pays, there is an automatic check 
on unnecessary and extravagant medicine. 
When a third party pays, there is the oppor- 
tunity of malingering on the part of patients 
and of prolonging or exaggerating treatment 
on the part of physicians. The incompati- 
bility of individualistic fee-for-service prac- 
tice and tax supported medicine has long 
been recognized by the American Medical 
Association. Its desire to defend the former 
explains its past opposition to the latter. [15] 

The differentiation and interrelations of 
financing and delivering services were appre- 
ciated over thirty years ago by both the Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care and the 
Committee of Physicians for the Improve- 
ment of Medical Care [29]. The former, in 
recommending prepayment, advocated pro- 
vision of services by hospital centered group 
practices developed according to regional 
planning. The latter presented four prin- 
ciples and nine proposals to the Medical pro- 
fession for consideration. The principles 
state: 1. that the health of the people is a 
direct concern of the government; 2. that a 
national public health policy directed toward 
all groups of the population should be 
formulated; 3. that the problem of economic 
need and the problem of providing adequate 
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medical care are not identical and may re- 
quire different approaches for solution; and 
4, that in the provision of adequate medical 
care for the population, four agencies are 
concerned—voluntary agencies and local, 
state and federal governments, The proposals 
advocated: minimizing the risk of illness by 
prevention; providing adequate medical care 
for the medically indigent, meeting the cost 
from public funds local and/or State and/or 
federal; support of medical education, re- 
search and procedures for raising the stand- 
ards of medical practice from public funds; 
the allocation of public funds to existing pri- 
vate institutions to the largest possible ex- 
tent so long as their service is in consonance 
with the above principles; and a functional 
consolidation of all federal health and med- 
ical activities under a separate department. 
The subscribers to the above principles and 
proposals held the view that. health insur- 
ance alone does not offer a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problems of improving medical 
care. 

An editorial in the New England Journal 
of Medicine [29] gives the statement of the 
Committee's Principles and Proposals in full, 
together with the names of the original com- 
mittee members, a partial list of the signers 
and the reaction of the American Medical 
Association. It states in part: 

“This issue of the Journal presents to its 
readers certain principles and proposals 
which some four hundred physicians believe 
should guide efforts to improve medical care. 
The impressive cross section of the profes- 
sion represented in the list of signers (ulti- 
mately over 1000) indicates that these prin- 
ciples and proposals deserve earnest consid- 
eration... 

“Regardless of what the final solution to 
the problem raised may be, there seems little 
in the proposals or attitudes of the signers 
(of which I am one) to provoke such caustic 
comment as was made in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association ... The fre- 
quency with which pertinent discussion of 
these problems by physicians has been di- 
verted by befogging the immediate issue 
with emotions stirred by some irrelevant 
traditional loyalty has verged on insult to 
the intelligence of the medical profession ... 

‘The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation could render a much needed sery- 
ice by an enlightened discussion of the ways 
and means of meeting the problems that face 
the medical profession because of present so- 
cial trends. Many members of the American 
Medical Association are rightfully interested 
in an impartial presentation of these com- 
plicated questions, questions so complicated 
that their constructive consideration may 
all too easily be jeopardized by emotions 
arising from irrational prejudice ... 

"The New York Times comments edi- 
torially: 

“Physicians of the highest standing have 
circulated a letter in which they call upon 
their profession to assent to certain general 
propositions, one of which is the propriety of 
supplementing inadequate private endow- 
ments by grants from public funds—local, 
state, and possibly federal—to medical 
schools, hospitals and research Jaboratories. 

“Outraged at this seeming violation of or- 
ganized medicine’s economic interest in the 
treatment of disease and in research, the 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
regards the general proposition as a step in 
the direction of socialized medicine.”’ 

The New England Journal of Medicine edi- 
torial continues: 

‘The editorial writer of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association apparently fa- 
vors no such participation by any govern- 
ment, and this difference of opinion provokes 

. He states: 

“The tender of governmental funds to such 
institutions for the care of an ill-defined 
group called the medically indigent appeals 
to the unthinking physicians who have en- 
dorsed these principles ... Yet such an ar- 
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rangement would put the hospitals promptly 
into the practice of medicine... 

“Obviously some of these physicians must 
have signed merely after seeing the names of 
those who signed previously and because it 
looked like a good list . . . Most conspicuous 
on the list are the names of those deans and 
heads of departments in medical schools who 
may have signed because they saw a possi- 
bility of getting government money for 
clinics and dispensaries. Such careless par- 
ticipation in propaganda as has occurred is 
lamentable, to say the least. Certainly the 
unthinking endorsers of the . . . principles 
and proposals owe to the medical profession 
some prompt disclaimers.” ’ 

This New England Journal of Medicine 
editorial, quoted in part here, which I con- 
fess writing, was published November 11, 
Armistice Day 1937 [29]. 

In the February 3, 1969 issue of the AMA 
News, we learn that the American Medical 
Association recognizes ‘that there are not 
only those in the population who can’t con- 
tribute any part of the cost (that is, of 
health insurance), but there is another large 
segment of the population that is probably 
going to need help in purchasing insurance 
and, therefore, we have enunciated this new 
policy, which says that a fair degree of com- 
prehensive coverage should be provided every 
American; that the federal government prop- 
erly should assist to the degree needed in 
helping the individual to purchase this; that 
this should be a strictly federal responsibility 
rather than a matching federal-state respon- 
sibility; and that the best measure of ability 
to pay is through the income tax system, be- 
cause it allows for more than just gross in- 
come. It allows for the deductions for de- 
pendents and for all the other things that 
go into reducing gross income and convert- 
ing this to disposable income.’ 

We’ve come a long way, Baby. 

With the American Medical Association, 


the National Medical Association, the Phy- 
siclans Forum, the American Public Health 
Association, the Medical Committee for Hu- 
man Rights, the Student Health Organiza- 


tion, the C.1.0.-AF.L., the Committee for 
National Health Insurance, the National 
Health Forum, and others advocating uni- 
versal National health insurance, National 
Health Insurance is on its way. But with its 
coming, it is essential that we give thought- 
ful consideration and take constructive ac- 
tion to improve the delivery of health serv- 
ices. We must improve their availability, 
economy, and quality by a more efficient ap- 
plication of our knowledge and resources 
[4, 10, 15,17]. 

I think we all know the major defects of 
our disorganized health care that have lead 
to what is generally recognized as the pres- 
ent critical state of U.S. Medicine, namely, 
lack of planning and coordination of health 
facilities, disorganized delivery of services, 
fragmented financing with high overhead of 
our multiplicity of private insurance and 
government programs and agencies; built-in 
dual standards of private and welfare medi- 
cine; costly Medicaid and welfare means 
tests; fee-for-service remuneration of phy- 
sicilans and hospitals; solo-practice; and lim- 
itation of most health insurance to in-hos- 
pital care with resulting costly overhospitali- 
zation. 

The Blue Shield in its publication Sources 
and the Committee for National Health In- 
surance in its pamphlet have documented 
the inadequacy of private health insurance. 
Approximately 16% of people under 65 have 
no hospital insurance; 22% have no surgical 
insurance; 49% have no insurance to cover 
x-ray and laboratory examinations when not 
in a hospital; 60% have no insurance for 
visits to doctors’ offices or doctors’ visits to 
their homes; 64% have no insurance against 
the cost.of prescribed drugs; and 97% have 
no insurance against dental expenses. 
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Our private health insurance is not only 
grossly inadequate but, as stated by Dr. Lorin 
Kerr [34], it has reinforced the status quo 
and thereby obstructed resolution of the 
problems concerned with quality controls, 
use of manpower, and the organization and 
distribution of medical care services. 

A major cause of the failure of voluntary 
private health insurance is the fixed pre- 
mium for a given policy. This has to be low 
enough to have a reasonable proportion of 
the people subscribe, and yet is too high for 
many millions to afford. It results in too 
little money to finance a single high quality 
of service for all and hence results in “wel- 
fare” medicine with degrading and admin- 
istratively expensive means tests at the time 
care is needed. 

Dr. Kerr and the Committee for National 
Health Insurance state that the United 
States is the only industrialized nation in 
the world without comprehensive health in- 
surance, I think the latest figures indicate 
that 17 of such nations have lower infant 
mortality rates than we have; at least 17 
have longer life expectancy for males, and 
10 have longer expectancy for females. More 
males are dying at middle age in the U.S. 
than in 15 of these nations. 

The lack of economy in our disorganized 
system of delivering health services is indi- 
cated by our per capita expenditure of ap- 
proximately $250 for personal health care in 
1968, probably more than any country in the 
world. This amounts to 53 billion dollars, or 
6.5% of our 1968 gross national product. Yet 
the health care of the majority of our popu- 
lation is mediocre. 

Experience with Medicaid shows clearly 
that universal health insurance could be 
disastrous in terms of economy and quality 
of medical care and return on the dollars 
spent, unless certain provisions are made to 
improve the financing and delivery of health 
services. 

To accomplish an adequate and economical 
financing of medical care we at least should: 

1. Finance Universal National Health In- 
surance by our tradition of charging for 
medical services according to ability to pay. 
The needed sums from general revenue could 
be economically provided by a surtax on the 
income tax, as we have done to finance the 
Vietnam war. At hand without added ex- 
pense are the personnel and computers that 
levy à progressive tax based on fairly reliable 
data on ability to pay, in spite of the exemp- 
tions that can be managed by the very rich. 
And if Social Security is to finance some of 
the cost, why shouldn't prepayment of Social 
Security from wages be progressive like our 
income tax and not be based on taxing wages 
up to only a specific limit, such as the pres- 
ent $7800 per year. Local school taxes are 
based on all property, not just property up 
to a certain value. Moreover, it should be 
noted that those who do not have children 
or whose children do not attend public 
schools are taxed. 

2. Delegate to the Health Administration of 
HEW and the government Regional Plan- 
ning and Hospital Review Councils the re- 
sponsibility for setting such standards of 
medical and hospital services and for such 
regional planning and coordination of health 
facilities as are essential for a satisfactory 
return on the dollars spent on health care. 
Like it or not, such planning and account- 
ability are basic to an economical and effi- 
cient delivery of health services. Without this, 
a desirable availability, effectiveness and 
economy have not been and will not be 
feasible. 

However, such socialistic financing of med- 
ical care should be clearly differentiated from 
the pluralistic competitive delivery of 
health services. 

As an advocate of universal national health 
insurance for 30 years, I wish again [4, 10, 
15, 32] to emphasize the importance of main- 
taining the voluntary initiative and plural- 
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istic competitive character of U.S. ‘free en- 
terprise’ in the delivery of health services by 
private and government providers of services. 
We should and can avoid a monolithic gov- 
ernment program of delivering services. 

To avoid carrying into Universal National 
Health Insurance the defects of our cur- 
rent delivery of health services, physicians 
should take the initiative in: 

1. Adapting licensing of physicians to ever 
increasing specialization. (In a recent oral 
examination for license to practice in Cali- 
fornia, the examiner asked me to discuss tu- 
mors of the uterus. I replied, ‘It would be 
presumptuous of me to answer this question 
as I've been practicing pediatrics for 33 
years.’ Whereupon the examiner said, ‘Doctor 
you are applying for a license to practice 
medicine.’ And the license was granted.) 

2. Developing and improving group prac- 
tice, including group-practice primary fam- 
ily health care. 

3. Having specialists hospital based where, 
with essential allied health personnel and 
facilities, they are readily available to their 
hospitalized patients and as consultants in 
the care of ambulatory patients of primary 
physicians practicing in neighborhood pri- 
mary health centers or elsewhere. 

4. Minimizing fee-for-service solo office 
practice, as there develops group practice of 
physicians and allied health personnel with 
pooled income from which salaries are paid, 
&s determined by one’s group-practice peers. 

5. Devising, as recommended by the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Health Man- 
power, means of reimbursing hospitals other 
than on the current basis of underwriting 
open-ended, noncompetitive costs with little 
or no incentive for efficiency or competitive 
control of costs. 

Interestingly, the original plan of Blue 
Cross proposed prepaying for hospital care on 
& capitation basis. Each person or family in 
a community was to choose, with the help of 
the family physician, the hospital that would 
provide needed hospital services. Dr. Russell 
Lee has advocated this for years [35]. Pre- 
payment would be made for such care. To 
apply this today, payment might be based on 
the per person estimated average cost of all 
hospital services. Thus, if the community 
hospital elected by a person wasn’t equipped 
to provide certain highly specialized types 
of service, the patient would be referred to 
& hospital equipped and staffed to give such 
Service; the first hospital would pay the sec- 
ond from its capitation income. Such pay- 
ment for hospital service would both lessen 
the over hospitalization that occurs with 
most current Blue Cross and other commer- 
cial health insurance and should eliminate 
provision of highly specialized services by 
hospitals that, in terms of staff, facilities, 
and frequency of providing service, are not 
qualified to provide such services. 

As mentioned elsewhere [4, 10, 15, 17], the 
changes in delivery of our health services 
outlined above introduce nothing new. They 
are changes now taking place that should be 
further implemented. With their implemen- 
tation, the control and return on the univer- 
Sal health insurance dollar spent should be 
such as to permit this affluent society to 
make available a single high standard of 
health care to all, young or old. 


THE ROAD AHEAD 


We've come a long way. But the road ahead 
may be rough. The way is impeded by ob- 
stacles of the past and objections of vested 
interests. The American Medical Association 
is advocating National Health Insurance, but 
it isn’t advocating needed changes in our 
way of delivering medical services. Indeed, it 
is reported that Dr. Annis of the A.M.A. is 
blocking the appointment of Dr, John 
Knowles, Internist and Director of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, as assistant 
secretary of H.E.W. 

Thank heaven the young people are com- 
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ing. Hopefully, they have broader and more 
socially oriented professional interests than 
their AMA professional elders. Hopefully, 
they are showing the way to a medical edu- 
cation and delivery of health services that 
will more efficiently minimize suffering and 
promote health. 

Thirty years ago I wrote, “Faced with the 
reality that tax supported medicine is at 
hand, shall we insist that it be provided eco- 
nomically and efficiently? If we do, health 
and solvency may be had. One thing is cer- 
tain—the one cannot be had without the 
other” [15]. Again we must ask: ‘Will we 
solve the problems that will permit realizing 
the potentialities of today?” 

Oh Baby, tomorrow the eastern sky could 
be aflame with the dawning of a new day. 
Or could it be the burning of a city or the 
fire storm of an atomic bomb? 
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THE GOLDEN CALF 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, former 
Senator Albert W. Hawkes, of New Jer- 
sey, served in the U.S. Senate with dis- 
tinction, and during that time he es- 
tablished many fine friendships. I am 
indebted to Senator Hawkes for an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Golden Calf” writ- 
ten by Walter R. Youngquist. It carries 
some thoughts that merit the attention 
of all Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From The Freeman, November 1969] 
THE GOLDEN CALF 
(By Walter R. Youngquist) 


The American people right now are in 
the Valley of Decision. We must decide now 
whether we shall continue to live under 
liberty as free citizens, or kick it all out 
of the window and, for the promise and 
hope of perpetual physical security, exchange 
it for a system of regimented living as the 
serfs and property of a socialist dictator 
state. The choice is ours to make and no 
man or woman in this country can escape 
the making of it. Indifference to this para- 
mount issue is just as deadly to our freedom 
a a outright embracing of socialism it- 
se 

Two human attributes are, probably, re- 
sponsible for more misery, death, hopeless- 
ness, war, and starvation than everything 
else in the world put together. One of these 
is the lust for personal power; the other 
is the constant desire for easy physical se- 
curity without personal responsibility. Call 
it greed if you will. The two mesh together 
perfectly. History records that those who 
would destroy the liberties of the people 
first give them largess, grants, doles, and the 
promise of security in the money bags of 
government. History also records that those 
who lose their liberty barter it away for 
the promise of security at the hands of the 
state. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

The struggle for human freedom is as old 
as humanity itself. The first pages of unfold- 
ing history reveal to us a picture of op- 
pressed humanity hopelessly struggling, 
driven hither and yon over the earth under 
the lash of ruthless masters. These hapless 
humans have lived and died as cattle. They 
were, and are in fact, the beasts of burden, 
the physical property of the King, the 
Pharaoh, the Emperor, the Nabob, the Union 
of Soviet-Socialist Republics, or whatever you 
call that creature known as the authoritarian 
or totalitarian state. 

Always the ceaseless struggle of the peoples 
of nations has been to throw off the shackles 
forged by their own rulers, or fight to the 
death in fending off a foreign despot at- 
tempting to extend his personal power. 


THE RISE—AND FALL—OF NATIONS 


The history of nations is not that they rise 
but that they rise—and fall. The Romans, 
under the Republic, achieved, perhaps, a 
greater measure of freedom than any other 
ancient people. They also achieved consider- 
able security for themselves and imposed an 
era of comparative peace over the then civil- 
ized world. It was called the Pax Romana. 
Centuries later the British Empire main- 
tained an era of Pax Britannica. Certain it is 
that the Roman Republic did produce great 
prosperity for the Romans. All their con- 
qured territories paid tribute to them. Life 
was easy, and then licentious. Then moral 
decay set in, and while Rome gave every out- 
ward appearance of strength and security, it 
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was rotting at the core. Then the smart poll- 
ticlans came on the scene. The way to achieve 
power over the Romans was to promise them 
security. Give them doles from the state; 
open up the corn-cribs, put lots of people on 
the public payrolls; tell them that they shall 
never worry again, the state will take care 
of them. Finally came the Gracchi Brothers, 
each trying to outpromise the other—the 
forerunners of the American Democrats and 
Republicans! The Romans took the bait, they 
put their trust in the state—and were con- 
quered by a less civilized but more virile peo- 
ple who trusted in themselves! “A nation that 
wants anything more than freedom will lose 
its freedom,” said Somerset Maugham, “and 
the irony of it is, if it is comfort and security 
it wants, it will lose them too.” 

As the centuries came and went, as the 
Christian religion spread with its 
of the infinite worth of the individual, with 
its emphasis on the value and sacredness of 
human life, men everywhere began to stir 
with the urge for freedom, The centuries-old 
struggle took a long step forward when the 
English barons, in the beginning-of the thir- 
teenth century, wrested Magna Carta away 
from the unwilling King. 


THE SECURITY OF FREEDOM 


There is a security which is real. It is the 
security of responsible freedom. If that free- 
dom can be maintained, then physical secu- 
rity follows as a natural consequence, But if 
a free man seeks physical security outside 
of himself, with no urge or obligation to 
provide it for himself, then he will achieve 
that security at the expense of his liberty. 

This nation has been extremely fortunate 
in its ancestral heritage. The pilgrims came 
to our unknown land because they wanted to 
be free, Particularly, they wanted freedom 
of religion, They had been whipped around 
in Europe, persecuted, and with no hope for 
betterment, Then they looked over the wide 
ocean. They knew not what was on the other 
side, except one thing: freedom to worship 
as they wished, History has told the story. 
We have freedom, but it was earned at a 
terrible price. Then, in the great migrations 
that took place from northern Europe in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, we 
received the workmen who turned this coun- 
try into the land of opportunity, who built 
and worked in our factories, who took home- 
steads in the West and turned the prairies 
imto productive’ farms. It was the surge of 
economic freedom, the fundamental building 
stone of this nation, z 
“The Declaration of Independence pro- 
claims: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed, by their Creator, with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

The Constitution of the United States is 
a document to limit the power of govern- 
ment. The people who wrote that instrument 
had the experience of living under the rule 
of a foreign king. They had firsthand experi- 
ence with the archaic, selfish, individualistic 
actions of a foreign monarch, They would set 
up & government “of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” and every citizen 
would be entitled to the protection of the 
law. Always, however, there is the desire on 
the part of many people to circumvent the 
law. Always there are schemers who want to 
get rid of the law so far as they are con- 
cerned. They are the bureaucrats, those who 
are in position to wrest away from others 
their rights, while entrenching themselves 
in bureaucratic protection. This tendency has 
gone so far that it is doubtful if it can eyer 
again be controlled, and it may very well 
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be the road down which this country will 
finally go into a socialistic dictatorship. 


TWO PHILOSOPHIES OF GOVERNMENT 


Now, there persist in this world two phi- 
losophies of government, each struggling for 
supremacy. 

One of these says that the state is supreme, 
and the source of all authority, well-being, 
and security. It conceives that the citizen is 
the subject and property of the state, and 
that all of the privileges, all of the freedom 
which the citizen enjoys, is a dispensation 
of the state. It denies that any man has cer- 
tain unalienable rights which no government 
may invade, curtail, deny, or destroy. It is the 
concept of the state as the all-wise master 
which not only owns the citizen but is ob- 
ligated to care for him. It owes every man 
a job without any responsibility on the part 
of the individual to create one for himself. 
Everyone is entitled to an equal share of 
everything that is produced regardless of his 
abilities, his industry, his thrift, or his fru- 
gality. Everyone is entitled to medical atten- 
tion when sick and a proper burial when he 
dies. His only duty is not to die until he 
has collected his full benefits. 

This philosophy manifests itself in a thou- 
sand ways but principally in progressive regi- 
mentation of labor, of agriculture, of busi- 
ness and the professions. Another symptom 
is the eyery-growing bureaucracy and the 
tendency for governmental agencies and bu- 
reaus to multiply themselves, to seek more 
and more power over the citizens; to covet in- 
creasing power over public funds and to levy 
heavier and heavier taxes; to ceaselessly pro- 
mulgate rules which have the force of law; 
to seek and expand authority to. accuse, 
prosecute, and fine or imprison the citizens 
who refuse to obey their edicts; to con- 
stantly seek to throw off all restraints of 
constitutional government; to circumvent 
the courts; and if that doesn’t succeed, to 
pollute and degrade the courts by the ap- 
pointment of men beholden to the supreme 
authority. It becomes further apparent in 
the gradual abdication by the Congress of its 
powers. and position as defender of the peo- 
ple’s liberties; by a progressive weakening of 
the legislative branch of government through 
a system of favors handed out by the chief 
executive; and by a corresponding increase in 
the power of the executive. Thus, slowly but 
surely, the transformation takes place from 
a “government by law” to a “government by 
men.” 

THE MEANING OF LIBERTY 


The other philosophy conceives that the 
individual citizen is the true source of au- 
thority; that the state is the creation of 
the sovereign people; that its function is 
to govern within the limits set by the sov- 
ereign people, and not to engage in business 
in competition with the citizens. It recog- 
nizes that liberty is of the spirit as well as 
of the body and that the individual must 
be free to develop his own personality and 
resources, accepting the responsibilities of 
that freedom. Recognizing that discipline 
is essential in every ordered society, it con- 
ceives that discipline of a free people must be 
self-imposed and voluntary. This philosophy 
teaches that the state is the subject and 
property of the people; that it is without 
authority except that granted by the consent 
of the governed; that its function is to fos- 
ter the well-being of the individual, to create 
for him a climate where the human per- 
sonality may develop into its full flowering, 
and in which his liberties shall be protected 
under just laws. This philosophy teaches 
that the only liberal government is one 
which is duly limited to keeping the peace. 
A government which squanders itself into 
bankruptcy cannot be liberal. A people which 
leans more and more heavily upon the gra- 
tuities of a paternal state, a people which 
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believes the doctrine that “the state owes 
me a living” must be prepared soon to sur- 
render its liberty. 

Patrick Henry said: “No free government, 
or the blessings of liberty, can be preserved 
to any people but by a firm adherence to jus- 
tice, moderation, temperance, frugality, and 
virtue and by a frequent recurrence to fun- 
damental principles.” 

True liberalism holds that liberty is an 
endowment by the Creator upon which no 
power may encroach, and no government may 
deny. It holds that the individual must be 
free to choose his own calling, to develop 
his talents, to own and keep a home sacred 
from intrusion, to rear children in ordered 
security. It holds that he must be free to 
work for whom he wishes, or not to work, 
without tribute to anyone, to earn, to save, 
to spend, and to accumulate property. It 
holds that the first duty of the state is to 
protect the citizen under the law. 


PROMISES OF THE WELFARE STATE 


We are now asked to turn away from the 
qualities and principles that made us a 
great nation. False leaders have come among 
us—seeking more power over our lives and 
occupations. They have dangled before us 
a picture of the lush pastures of economic 
security; we have listened—and followed. 

These leaders would have us believe— 

That security is surely to be found in the 
money bags of government, if we will but 
permit them to run our business, our 
farms, our professions, our jobs, and our 
lives. 

That the source of all security and welfare 
is the state and that it may not be had 
except from the state. 

That higher taxes upon our labor and 
thrift will provide us more welfare. 

That the state will give us more security 
by spending more than its income and by de- 
preciating the value of money. 

That we may hove more abundance if the 
state limits the harvest of our fields and 
the yield of our flocks; that prosperity is in- 
creased by paying farmers to over-produce, 
destroying the surplus, and taxing every- 
body to pay for it. 

That we may have more liberty through 
more laws and regulations giving more power 
to the state and to officials, agents, in- 
vestigators, and bureaucrats in general. to 
supervise and regulate every detail of our 
lives. 

That American citizens will rise to nobler 
heights of morality and individual achieve- 
ment if they trust the state to provide all 
that is needful. 

That we may enjoy freedom from want, 
freedom from everything except the greatest 
of all freedoms—freedom from the tryanny 
of the state itself, 

They call this “public welfare,” “security,” 
“social and economic equality,” “elimination 
of the profit motive,” “production for use,” 
and similar names to cover up its true na- 
ture. It is Socialism. 

This headlong plunge into a socialist dic- 
tatorship is going to end up with the dic- 
tator telling us where we may work, what 
we shall do, how long we may work, and for 
what wages. 

They will tell us how many square feet of 
living space we may have, who shall provide 
it, and on what terms we may live in it, 

They will tell us what we may buy, what 
we shall pay for it, what we shall get for 
what we sell, what we may plant, where we 
may plant it, and how much; and how we 
shall dispose of the harvest. 

This is the security of the Negro slave 
before the emancipation, the security of the 
American Indian, the security of the Eng- 
lishman under socialism, the security of a 
“guaranteed” job—as in Russia. It won't be 
long in coming unless we reject false prom- 
ises and exercise self-responsibility. 
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Government aid to the individual is fol- 
lowed by government control of the indi- 
vidual, which means government force 
against the individual. No people can remain 
free except by exercise of thrift and fru- 
gality. 

THE GOLDEN CALF 

The modern version of the story of the 
Golden Calf would read like this: 

“And the people of America murmured be- 
cause life was so hard, and they pined for 
security. And the bureaucrats, hearing of 
their sad plight contrived to make the peo- 
ple secure, So they said to the people: “Put 
your trust in us and we shall open unto you 
the bottomless money bags of government. 
They shall be your Golden God who will 
care for you and your children from the 
cradle to the grave. Your beds shall be soft; 
your bellies shall be filled with good things 
to eat; your labor shall be easy and your 
wages shall be great. There shall be long 
seasons of time-and-a-half and double-time. 
You shall generously share the fruits of labor 
of others and much time for ease shall be 
your lot.” And the people said: “Hurrah, 
verily shall the money bags of government 
be our Golden God and upon these leaders 
shall we trust our security.” Thus did the 
people of America “deliver themselves into 
bondage.” 


STRETCH JETS AT NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, contrary 
to every assurance given to the public 
and Congress, and against the strongest 
recommendations of its own experts, the 
Federal Aviation Administration is now 
permitting large stretch jets to operate 
at Washington National Airport. 

On May 19, at a hearing of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, I 
made public a draft study by the senior 
officials of the FAA’s National Capital 
Airports Bureau which concluded that 
introduction of the stretch jets would 
provide a financial bonanza for the air- 
lines, represent a substantial loss to the 
Government and taxpayers and inflict 
immeasurable damage on the growth 
prospects of Dulles and Friendship air- 
ports. Incredibly, the decision was made 
nevertheless. 

I have written to Secretary of Trans- 
portation John Volpe, asking that this 
decision be reversed, at least until such 
time as it can be shown that the larger 
jets will not hinder the objective of or- 
derly airport development in this region. 
Until and unless such action is taken, I 
intend to pursue the matter and to in- 
form Congress and the taxpayers of all 
the circumstances surrounding this de- 
cision. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “ ‘Devastating’ Indeed,” which was 
published in the Alexandria Gazette of 
May 22,1970. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“DEVASTATING” INDEED 

In all the furore that has risen over the 
action of the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion in authorizing the use of stretch jet 
planes at National Airport, nothing has been 
as revealing as one day of testimony before a 
Senatorial committee of inquiry. The one 
most evident result would seem to be an in- 
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dication that the Administrator acts quite 
independently from the qualified members of 
the staff assigned to guide him in his 
decisions. 

We have in mind, of course, the study 
made by the professionally qualified FAA 
staff on allowing the permanent use of 
Boeing 727-200, known as stretch jets, at Na- 
tional. The report noted that it would in- 
crease passenger traffic by almost 10 percent— 
$00,000—above the present 10 million a year. 
It concedes that the 200 passenger “stretch 
jets” would provide a bonanza for the air- 
lines, though doing irreparable damage to 
other Washington area airports for which, of 
course FAA is equally responsible. Although 
the staff study recommended against larger 
jets, there are evidences that those who made 
it were well aware of the realities of life in 
FAA. For they recommend that, if it is de- 
cided that bigger jets are allowed, the FAA 
“bring all possible political influence to bear” 
on Congress to have the decision accepted. 
What lobby, we might ask, would provide 
that influence? The revelation, as one Sen- 
ator put it, was “devastating.” 

The FAA study was made Jan. 12 last. 
Stretch jets were admitted to the use of 
National Airport later during the air con- 
trollers’ “sick in” as an emergency measure. 
Yet FAA Administrator John H. Shaffer said 
at the Senate hearing that he had not been 
aware of the Jan. 12 staff report. He plans to 
have another study made now on the impact 
of the larger jets. Meanwhile, acting on his 
own authority, they continue the practice of 
using National and will continue to do so. 

The opening of the hearings by Sen, Spong 
(D-Va.) seems to have struck pay dirt. We 
trust it will be pursued to the logical conclu- 
sion which should reveal whether FAA regu- 
lates and guides the airline development or 
the airlines control FAA and the adminis- 
trator’s decision. 

The public, whether traveling or those 
whose life on the ground is affected by the 
skyriders over head, has every right to 
know. 


ADDITIONAL DEATHS OF CALIFOR- 
NIANS IN VIETNAM 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, be- 
tween Thursday, May 7, 1970, and Fri- 
day, May 22, 1970, the Pentagon has 
notified 36 more California families of 
the death of a loved one in Vietnam and 
Southeast Asia. 

Those killed: 


Sgt. Paul A. Baptista, husband of Mrs. 
Carol J. Baptista, of San Leandro. 

Sp. Larry M. Beaudette, son of Mrs, Maxine 
P. Gerardi, of Ventura. 

Sp. Joseph W. Cunningham, Jr., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. William W. Warren, of Oceanside. 

Pfc. Harlan E. Daniels, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bob E. Stewart, of Shasta. 

Pfc. Douglas W. Day, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold W. Day, of Hacienda Heights. 

Bmc. Oscar A. Day, husband of Mrs. Lesbia 
E. Day, of Sedgefield Hanahan. 

Sgt. Francisco P. Delgado, husband of Mrs. 
Ingnacia D. Delgado, of Coachella. 

Mg. John A. B. Dillard, Jr., husband of Mrs. 
Bette L. Dillard, of Corte Madera. 

Sp. Thomas J. Fox, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas A. Fox, of Sacramento. 

Pfc. Jose A. Gonzalez, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jose M. Gonzalez, of Norwalk, 

Pfc, Thomas E. Haslet, son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Clyde C. Haslet, of Redondo Beach. 

Pfc. Robert E. Herndon, son of Mr. Lloyd 
W. Herndon, of Cudhay. 

Pt2. Douglas E. Hobbs, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alva N. Hobbs, of Bakersfield. 

Pfc. Dennis W. Hunter, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyle E. Hunter of Santa Ana. 
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Sp. Daniel C. Johnson, son of Mrs. June F. 
Lewis, of Garden Grove, 

Csm. Griffith A. Jones, husband of Mrs. 
Francis Jones, of Marysville. 

Sp. Jesse G. Juarez, son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Adolfo Juarez, of Wesco. 

Sp. Kevin R. Keleher, son of Mr. Reynolds 
R. Keleher, of San Francisco. 

Sp. Steven LeBars, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marcell M. LeBars, of Hayward. 

Sp. Robert E. Masseth, son of Mr. Eugene 
B. Masseth, of Norwalk. 

S. Sgt. Neil A. Lord, Jr., husband of Mrs. 
Margaret Lord, of Whittier. 

Capt. Robert E. Mincey, husband of Mrs. 
Margaret A. Mincey, of Sacramento. 

Sp. David Munoz, son of Mr. Paul S. Munoz, 
of Santa Clara. 

Sgt. Robert L. O'Conner, son of Mrs. Lilian 
M. O'Conner, of Los Angeles. 

Sgt. David E. Ogden, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard E. Ogden, of Paramount. 

Sp. Michael J. Orwig, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth T. Orwig, of Whittier. 

Pfc. David L. Palmer, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert A. Palmer, of North Highlands. 

Sgt. Silvestre M. Rivera, son of Mr. Fran- 
cisco E. Rivera, of Kerman. 

Pfc. Raymond J. Souza, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence A. Souza, of San Leandro. 

Sp. Emilio C. Supnet, Jr., husband of Mrs. 
Estrella M. Supnet, of Oakland. 

Sp. Kenneth B. Thomas, son of Mr. and 
Mrs, Ben. B. Thomas, of Hesperia. 

Pvt. Michael S. Tuff, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
William F. Tuff, of Anaheim. 

Sp. Daniel Vaughan, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar G. Vaughan, of APO San Francisco. 

Sgt. John J. Willey, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas M. Willey, of West Covina. 

BU3 Carl D. Wootten, son of Mrs. Ivona M. 
Wootten, of Bon View, Ontario. 

Sp. Larry C. Young, son of Mr, and Mrs. 
Jerrald F. Young, of Sunnyvale. 


They bring to 4,092 the total number 
of Californians killed in the war. 


WORKERS’ RALLY BACKS 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. FONG. Mr, President, last Wednes- 
day, some 100,000 union workers—con- 
struction workers, longshoremen, office- 
workers, and teamsters—demonstrated 
in New York City to show their support 
for President Nixon’s policies on Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam. 

I understand from news accounts that 
these workers gave up a day’s pay to 
participate in the rally. This was not 
then, a holiday or a lark, but a serious 
effort to show the rest of America that 
many of its citizens support the Presi- 
dent in his efforts to withdraw U.S. 
forces from Vietnam and bring the war 
to a just settlement. 

I wish to extend my congratulations 
and commendation to these thousands of 
workers who dedicated themselves a 
peaceful expression of support for the 
President and who sacrificed their pay 
and their time for this purpose. I know 
the President must have been heartened 
to learn of their support. 

I ask unanimous consent that two news 
accounts of this event, one from the 
Washington Star and one from the 
Washington Post, both dated May 21, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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100,000 Harp Hats Back PRESIDENT 
(By Duncan Spencer) 

New YorK.—An exultant 100,000 union 
workers turned Lower Manhattan into a bliz- 
zard of tickertape and American flags yester- 
day in a peaceful expression of support for 
the American Dream, 

“We want to be the real Americans,” march 
leader Peter J. Brennan, president of the 
Building and Construction Trades Union, 
shouted from a bunting-draped truck as the 
rank and file of more than 200 trade union 
locals waved flags above their heads. 

The flag waving was the closest thing to 
violence in the demonstration, which voiced 
support for President Nixon and scorn for 
New York Mayor John V. Lindsay. 

The marchers, most of them still dusty and 
sweatstained from the labors they perform 
daily at construction sites nearby, were 
scrupulous in their conduct. 


“LET'S DO IT ORDERLY” 


The refrain “let’s do it orderly” had at 
least as much currency, if not the volume of 
“USA—Alla Way”, the hard hats marched 
completely unopposed and sang patriotic 
songs for four hours at midday, then dis- 
banded. 

“It’s terrific,” said James J. Ross, 45, the 
boss of a crew of 140 steamfitters who are 
working at the World Trade Center towers, 
the world’s largest building-to-be. “They 
better hear us now,” he said. 

Ross stayed close to his men during the 
four hours of the rally and march down 
Broadway. He found time to explain much 
of the feeling that has suddenly welled up 
among the usually silent construction 
workers. 

ISSUES SEEM SIMPLE 

On the surface, the issues are almost too 
simple: the workers want respect for the 
flag; they oppose Lindsay's liberal regime; 
they dislike the war but back the men who 
are fighting it; they support the President, 
not because he is Nixon, but because he is 
the President. 

When it comes to specifics, however, the 
workers voice a complaint often heard from 
demonstrating students. As one worker put 
it last Friday at an earlier rally: “It seems 
that the whole government is controlled by 
people who are not the people.” 

The youths and the working . . . “people” 
to be quite different groups from those the 
students have in mind. 

Ross, for example, considers himself a 
typical construction worker. His father and 
uncles were all trade union men, He came 
home from service in World War II with part 
of a college education, a girl he wanted to 
marry, and no job—so he decided to join the 
steamfitters union, and his life story takes 
on its permanent direction from that deci- 
sion. 

Now, he makes top money in a trade where 
journeymen are paid $6.57 an hour with no 
“high” money—extra pay for heights. 

DIGNITY ACQUIRED 


Yesterday’s demonstration cost the group 
from Ross’s union, Local 638, thousands of 
dollars. “It took those students to make the 
construction worker have a little dignity— 
the hard hat is a status symbol now,” he 
said. 

Ross, who lives in an apartment in Queens, 
is sending two of his three children to col- 
lege—his daughter is to be a freshman at 
Smith under a union scholarship—on the 
strength of his pay as a steamfitter. 

He said he has never voted for Nixon, and 
never will, unless his personal feeling that 
“I just don’t like the guy” changes. But, he 
said, a man should be supported once he is 
elected President. 

“Most construction workers are a quiet 
group, unless they have wrinkles in their 
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belly,” he explained. “Maybe we're brain- 
washed by the construction business—always 
putting things together, kind of gives a sense 
of order. So why should we listen to some 
rookie kid? How the hell is he so smart?” 


BREAKING POINT COMES 


The breaking point for the workers was 
May 8, when City Hall, which is in plain 
view of some of the downtown construction 
Sites, flew its American flag at half staff to 
honor the four students killed at Kent State 
University. The workers were outraged that 
the mayor allowed the fiag to be lowered. 
They pointed out that it had never been low- 
ered for police killed in the line of duty. A 
minor riot ensued, and some workers beat up 
students protesting the war. 

But the tone yesterday was conciliatory to 
students; Brennan asked that the march not 
be aimed at opposing the young and the 
activists. 

“Students are our children and our neigh- 
bors’ children,” he said in a widely circulated 
letter to all building tradesmen, “Prevent 
violence as if your life depends upon it, Our 
system of orderly and peaceful demonstration 
for change is very definitely on trial.” 


BLACKS ARE ABSENT 


Blacks were noticeably absent from yester- 
day’s march, a fact that caused bitterness 
among some workers and wonder among 
others. “The blacks are staying away so peo- 
ple will think there’s none of them in the 
union,” said Pat Cummings, 46, a member 
of the steamfitters local. 

The black unionists set up their own pro- 
test today—against the war and against the 
apprenticeship policies of some of the con- 
struction unions, which many of the blacks 
say are plainly racist. 

The plans of the white workers are un- 
clear, as is the course their leaders plan to 
take with their newly discovered voice. 
Spokesmen for Brennan denied that the 
workers are planning to march on Washing- 
ton in the near future. 


N.Y. Ratty Or 100,000 Backs War 
(By Karl E. Meyer) 

New Yorx.—More than 100,000 workers 
massed around City Hall today in a giant 
rally in support of the Vietnam war. The 
demonstration was spirited but orderly, and 
there were no arrests. 

Hard-hatted construction workers, long- 
shoremen, office workers and teamsters made 
up the crowd, which stretched for blocks 
down Broadway and into every nearby side- 
street. Some 2,700 extra policemen were de- 
ployed in the downtown area. 

Demonstrators by the thousands waved 
American flags, sang patriotic songs and 
flourished placards with messages like “Spiro 
is my hero,” “Stop leftwing TV” and “Im- 
peach the Red mayor.” 

Mayor John V. Lindsay, an opponent of 
the war, was burned in effigy. But the crowd 
failed to notice Lindsay’s arrival in an un- 
marked car while the rally was underway. 

Lindsay has consistently turned the other 
cheek in comments on workers’ demonstra- 
tions, dismissing even their demands for his 
impeachment with the comment, “If that’s 
useful in order to vent their feelings, that’s 
all right with me, as long as it is peaceful.” 
His one angry outburst came after a May 
8 rally in which workers rampaged around 
City Hall, injuring at least 70. 

The crowd heard speeches by Peter J. 
Brennan, president of the Construction 
Trades Council, and Thomas (Teddy) Glea- 
son, president of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. Both appealed for 
an orderly protest and sought to strike a 
concilatory note. 

“We are all against the war,” said Bren- 
nan. “America does not want to see the war 
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in Vietnam. What it wants to see is democ- 
racy. We are there as Americans. We are 
here although we may not agree with many 
things that are said by others.” 

Gleason also avoided fiery language, say- 
ing, “We believe everybody has the right 
to an opinion. Most of the people who ex- 
pect trouble will be disappointed. Our 
men are 99.9 per cent with you. We want 
peace as much as the others want it, but 
we want an honorable peace.” 


MOVING FORCE IN RALLY 


Though other workers participated, it was 
obvious that the moving force in today’s 
demonstration, as in protest parades during 
the past week, was the hard-hatted con- 
struction worker. 

Helmeted workmen were everywhere on 
floats and cement mixers, vigorously waving 
flags and exhorting the crowds to join in 
chanting over and over again, “U.S.A. all the 
way.” 

Close observers of the labor movement 
offered several explanations why the con- 
struction workers have become so militantly 
anti-radicalized. The main theme that 
emerged is that the hard-hats have the 
closest thing to a military esprit de corps of 
any organized civilian workers. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 98,000 people were employed in the con- 
struction industry in New York City as of 
last February, The average weekly paycheck 
at that time was $229.45, as against $176.42 
in the previous year. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IS HIGH 


Though the figure may seem high, analysts 
point out that the work is also seasonal and 
that unemployment in construction trades 
is now about 7 per cent, or about double 
the average of the whole city work force. 

What sets construction workers apart from 
other blue-collar employees is the degree of 
danger in their job and the almost military 
teamwork that develops on the building site. 
Hard-hats are not pinned down in factories, 
they work outdoors and have easily-recogniz- 
able helmets, making them ready recruits 
for street demonstrations. 

A shrewd labor official called attention to 
& passage in a 1964 book, “The Bridge,” by 
Gay Talese, which described the life of the 
hard-hats: 

“Building a bridge is like combat. The 
language is of the barracks, and the men 
are organized along the lines of the non- 
commissioned officers’ caste. At the very bot- 
tom comparable to the Army recruit, are the 
apprentices—called ‘punks’... within two 
or three years, most punks have become full- 
fledged bridgemen—but it is the last job, 
connecting the steel, that most captures the 
fancy... 

“DANGEROUS WORK 


“Connecting steel is the closest thing to 
aerial art, except the men must build a new 
sky stage for each show, and that is what 
makes it so dangerous.” 

The men who work in these relatively 
high-risk jobs cannot be tagged with any easy 
ethnic labels, It cannot even be said that the 
trade is lily white. 

Several thousand Mohawk Indians are the 
city’s outstanding workers in high steel— 
their current minimum wage is $7.63 an 
hour. Another sizable group of construction 
workers comes from Newfoundland, while 
others are of Irish, Italian and Eastern 
European descent. Though there are few 
blacks in the trade, the local unions are re- 
garded as less hostile to Negroes than in 
other major cities. 

In conversation with hard-hats, three 
themes recur repeatedly—dislike for long- 
haired students, an intense patriotism, and 
a solidarity bred on the job. 


Like many construction workers, Bill 
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Wynn, a sheet metal worker, has relatives in 
the service. But his 22-year-old brother was 
killed last year in Vietnam, and Wynn wears 
a Gold Star. “Whenever I see those kids in- 
sulting the flag,” he says, “I think to my- 
self, ‘so this is the payment my brother got’.” 

Another sheet metal worker, Oscar Andre- 
sen of Yonkers, has a son of 26. How does his 
son feel about the war? “I never question 
him about it,” said Andresen, who quickly 
switched to another topic. 

Three Mohawk Indians offered their views— 
Thomas Diabo, Roger Ouimet and Gene 
Cross, all born on the same reservation at 
Caughnawaga, N.Y. 

A SPONTANEOUS THING 

Why was Diabo demonstrating? The 25- 
year-old Indian replied with a shrug, “All of 
us on the job came together; it was a spon- 
taneous thing.” 

According to Ouimet, a 23-year-old who 
served in the U.S. Army in Germany, “We're 
here because it’s our country, even though 
it hasn’t treated us so well.” 

Cross, a husky 27-year-old, interjected, 
“We've got a President for better or worse, 
so we ought to stick with him. No, no one 
has organized this, it’s just the way the men 
feel—we got tired of the punks running the 
country down.” 

There are varying degrees of passion among 
the hardhats, but it is obvious to anyone who 
talks with them that the demonstrations are 
as much directed against students as they 
are in behalf of the war. It is also obvious 
that the long lunchtime break has caught on, 
and that the hard-hats will be taking their 
politics into the streets for some time to 
come, 


BIG THICKET ARTICLE, BY CALEB 
PIRTLE II, IN SOUTHERN LIVING 
MAGAZINE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there is great interest throughout the 
Nation in the preservation of the Big 
Thicket of southeast Texas. This is a 
beautiful and unique natural treasure 
that should be saved. 

Hearings have been scheduled on S. 4, 
my bill to establish a 100,000-acre Big 
Thicket National Park. The distin- 
guished senior Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Brsre) will conduct these hear- 
ings in Beaumont, Tex., on Friday, June 
12, 1970, before his Subcommittee on 
Parks and Recreation of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

An article on the Big Thicket, pub- 
lished recently, makes an excellent pres- 
entation of the long struggle to save the 
Big Thicket. The article, written by Mr. 
Caleb Pirtle ITI, is entitled “The Fight 
To Save Our Land and Our Heritage” 
and appears in the May 1970, issue of 
volume 5, Southern Living magazine. I 
ask unanimous consent that the perti- 
nent portions of the article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FIGHT To Save Our LAND AND OUR 

HERITAGE 
(By Caleb Pirtle, TIT) 

(Nore.—Throughout the nation, our for- 
ests, lakes, wildlife refuges, and historic 
homes are being threatened by the swift 
advance of progress. Three Southern as- 


sociations decided the time had come to 
fight.) 
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Way down deep in the pine and magnolia 
shadows of East Texas, in a land called “the 
biological crossroads of North America,” the 
Big Thicket Association is battling to save 
the last remaining botanical wilderness in 
Texas from the deadly hum of a chain saw. 
Time is quickly running out. The association 
hopes for the protection and security of a 
national park. But it’s finding out that bu- 
reaucracy moves in slow and mysterious ways. 

And out in the lazy, tropical Gulf of Mex- 
ico, where the silken trade winds blow, the 
Sanibel-Captiva Conservation Foundation is 
fighting to protect a chain of primitive 
islands and the wildlife from the bricks 
and glass of commercial development. It has 
won the first skirmish with the establishment 
of the J. N. “Ding” Darling National Wildlife 
Refuge. But the war isn’t over. 

And up in the gentle Blue Grass country 
of Kentucky, along three historic blocks of 
Old Lexington, the South Hill Neighborhood 
Association has carried its fight from the 
streets to the Supreme Court in a desperate 
attempt to halt the grinding advance of bull- 
dozers as they stalk the homes of a city’s 
grand past. Once, only a year ago, there were 
14 historic houses standing proudly along the 
sidewalks of West High Street. Now there are 
seven. 

The battle for conservation and preserva- 
tion is a crucial one. It has no ending. But 
as former Texas Governor Price Daniel once 
said: “Success is not necessarily a destina- 
tion, but a journey.” 

And success is never achieved unless some- 
one is willing to take that journey. Three 
Southern organizations were. And as a result, 
the Big Thicket Association, the Sanibel- 
Captiva Conservation Foundation, and the 
South Hill Neighborhood Association have 
been nominated to receive 3 of the 12 awards 
being given this May by the American Heri- 
tage Society. 

“A big thicket is vanishing .. .” 

The Big Thicket of Texas, where men have 
wandered lost only a few yards from 
the highway, has long been a land of folk- 
lore and mystery, flayored just a bit by the 
winking of ghost lights and the far-off cry 
of the ivory bill woodpecker. 

It was a land roamed by the bobcat, puma, 
Mexican tiger, ocelot, and black bear, where 
the whippoorwill and chuck-will’s-widow 
would softly sing the sun down. Its trees are 
among the world’s largest and its plant life 
among the smallest. Hidden in the wooded 
tunnels of the thicket are at least 21 varie- 
ties of exotic wild orchids, as well as 25 
varieties of ferns. 

It boasts the world champion eastern 
red cedar, black hickory, holly, plane tree, 
red bay, Yaupon, sparkleberry, common 
sweetleaf, and silver bell. 

And a national park study revealed: “The 
forest contains elements common to the 
Florida Everglades, the Okefenokee Swamp, 
the Appalachian region, the piedmont for- 
ests, and the large open woodland of the 
coastal plains. Some large areas resemble 
tropical jungles in the Mexican states of 
Tamaulipas and Vera Cruz.” 

Once it was, as it is named, a big thicket, 
blanketing 3,350,000 acres with a strange, 
almost legendary botanical wilderness. But 
the chain saws came. And the timber be- 
gan to vanish, at an alarming rate, be- 
neath the teeth of the saw and blade of the 
ax. Now, only 300,000 acres remain. 

And it is presently estimated that those 
last acres of the grandiose Big Thicket are 
rapidly disappearing at the rate of approxi- 
mately 50 acres a day. The time for apathy 
and waiting had to end. 

In 1964 the Big Thicket Association was 
formed in a last-minute attempt to save 
the forest. Dempsie Henley, mayor of Lib- 
erty and chairman of the Texas Commis- 
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sion for Indian Affairs, was named the as- 
sociation’s president. 

As Henley recalls, “We were already 10 
years late. But we began one of the most 
important battles of the hour. It was a race 
for inner space, a race to save the remain- 
ing 10% of the earth that man had not mo- 
lested, spoiled, or destroyed.” 

The association had first hoped to create 
a state park. The Texas Parks and Wildlife 
Commission expressed interest but never 
acted to acquire the lands. 

Next the association, quickly growing in 
number and gaining the support of such na- 
tional figures as Rey. Billy Graham, appealed 
to the National Parks System to blueprint 
a “chain of pearls” park, or monument, 
under the guidance of Federal Government 
protection. 

It was joined in the struggle by Texas 
Senator Ralph Yarborough, a tough, deter- 
mined conservationist who, in time, became 
the East Texas group’s staunchest ally. 

The U.S. Park Service made a comprehen- 
sive study of the thicket and strongly rec- 
ommended that a series of national parks 
be created throughout the ruggedly sylvan 
forest. Senator Yarborough introduced a bill 
in Congress to initiate a 100,000-acre park. 
A resolution supporting him and his bill 
passed the Texas House of Representatives 
by unanimous yote—something that’s rare 
and unique in Texas politics. Even, perhaps 
for the first time in history, the National 
Audubon Society and the National Rifle As- 
sociation forgot their differences and joined 
forces in support of the bill. 

And the waiting, those long days that 
dragged into fleeting months, began. 

Henley recalls, “The Big Thicket was un- 
der heavy siege of bulldozers and power 
Saws. It is very perishable. The botany and 
ecology can be destroyed easily by merely 
altering the natural botanical setting. The 
time element is a relentless source of anxiety.” 

Senator Yarborough said: “One of our 
country’s most valuable regions of biologi- 
cal and ecological development is being lost 
forever. Until recently, this portion of the 
Texas Gulf plains has remained an unspoiled 
refuge for rare species of plant life and ani- 
mal life. However, increasing development 
and exploitation of the area now threaten 
the existence of the Big Thicket as an iden- 
tiflable ecological unity.” 

But even as they fought, airplane spray- 
ing, cutting of hardwood, and stream pollu- 
tion crept through the forest like a deadly 
plague. Five hundred acres of timber were 
destroyed by an open flow of salt water from 
an oil field activity. One airplane spraying 
not only killed several hundred acres of 
hardwood, but also wiped out a large rook- 
ery of the famous white heron. 

Timber has always been a lucrative lure 
in the East Texas piney woods. Lumber 
companies have turned the Big Thicket into 
Big Business. 

And, as Henley said, it takes only five 
minutes for a chain saw to fell a magnolia 
tree that took 1,000 years to grow. 

There is still hope that a national park 
will prevent the total destruction of the 
Big Thicket, the strange forest where meat- 
eating plants still grow. But the Big Thicket 
Association knows that every time the sun 
dawns, the forest is, at least, 50 acres small- 
er than it was the day before. 


FUNDING OF BALTIMORE 
SUMMER PROGRAM 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, we are 
in for another long, hot summer. For the 
past 3 years, the Federal Government 
has funded special impact programs 
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through several Government agencies to 
afford millions of youngsters in our large 
cities the opportunity for employment 
and recreation during their summer va- 
cations. 

This year, however, the administration 
has both underfunded these youth pro- 
grams and drafted new and ill-conceived 
guidelines for these programs which 
threaten to turn these disadvantaged 
youngsters out onto the steaming crowd- 
ed streets of our cities without jobs, with- 
out supervision, and without hope. 

These are the same youngsters who, for 
the past 3 years, have been productive 
employees or participants in the fed- 
erally assisted summer programs. 

Last year, for example, in the city of 
Baltimore, more than 11,250 youngsters 
from the innercity worked in productive 
jobs in these programs. Nearly 300,000 
additional hard core, poor, innercity 
youngsters participated in federally as- 
sisted special recreation programs. 

This year, however, Baltimore faces 
the intolerable prospect of having to turn 
those youngsters away because of sharp 
Federal cutbacks in funds for both em- 
ployment and recreation programs. 

Furthermore, the new administration 
guidelines prohibit the use of more than 
10 percent of available Federal youth 
development program money for recrea- 
tion programs. And none can be used for 
recreation programs for poor youngsters 
under 14 years old. 

According to the new guidelines, all 
special impact money must go for full 
year programs for youngsters between 
14 and 21. 

I fully support the idea of full-year 
programs for youngsters 14 to 21 and for 
persons over 21, too. I believe the Gov- 
ernment should prepare its citizens to 
get better jobs, earn larger salaries, and 
develop businesses of their own so they 
can become taxpaying members of our 
society rather than recipients of the 
public dole. 

Unfortunately, however, I hear con- 
siderable rhetoric and see little action 
from the administration in the area of 
economic development for youngsters or 
anybody else. The much-touted black 
capitalism program has produced many 
press releases but few results. In fact, 
this administration’s black capitalism 
program has been little more than a 
continuation of the already-existing pro- 
gram started and expanded by the last 
administration. 

Similarly, while the administration 
purports to support economic enhance- 
ment opportunities for young Americans 
from the inner city, its record is a laun- 
dry list of broken promises. Take its 
handling of the Job Corps and the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, for example—the 
two major job training programs for 
young people in the war against poverty. 

Last July, the administration shut 
down 59 Job Corps centers that provided 
employment in much-needed job train- 
ing for nearly 17,000 poor youngsters. 
That administration cutback came 
amidst its own bold promises of new pro- 
grams to train these youngsters at a 
much-publicized urban-centered job 
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training program. No youngster will be 
turned out on the streets, the adminis- 
tration promised. 

We are still waiting for that urban job 
training program promised last summer. 
More than 10 months after the Job Corps 
centers were closed, the administration 
has produced only five urban job centers, 
serving a grand total of only 1,057 young- 
sters, compared to the 17,000 sent home 
from the Job Corps last summer. And 
just one of those urban centers is located 
in a major northern urban area like 
Baltimore, where the despair of the 
young people is deepest and the need 
greatest. 

This summer the administration’s 
planned overhauling of the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps program threatens the 
very existence of the successful Out-of- 
School NYC program. Currently, high 
school dropouts participating in the Out- 
of-School NYC program receive $1.45 an 
hour for working 32 hours a week in NYC 
jobs. Under the administration’s new 
scheme, these same youngsters will find 
their wages reduced to less than $0.90 an 
hour for a 40-hour NYC week. 

The reason for this wage cutback is 
the Department of Labor’s promises to 
increase the supportive services—such as 
skill-training and medical services—for 
the NYC participants. While NYC direc- 
tors from urban areas agree that it is 
desirable to improve supportive services, 
they are fearful that the administra- 
tion’s decision to cut NYC wages will 
discourage many of the most needy 
youngsters from joining the program, In 
addition, the Labor Department has in- 
structed NYC directors in major urban 
areas to begin admitting only 16- and 
17-year-olds to their programs, in- 
stead of the 16- to 21-year-olds they are 
currently admitting. 

My concern is that given the admini- 
stration’s track record on the Job Corps 
program, a year from now we may find 
the NYC program gutted, while the ad- 
ministration is still promising to improve 
the supportive services. 

Even in light of the administration’s 
already discouraging performance in 
the area of economic development, the 
new guidelines for special impact pro- 
grams represent a particularly cruel blow. 
These guidelines are yet another indica- 
tion that this administration is danger- 
ously out of touch with what is happen- 
ing on the streets of our great cities. 

The new guidelines indicate that the 
administration has lost sight of the spe- 
cial problems the big cities face every 
summer. While there is no contesting the 
need for year-round programs, the 
harsh fact is that our major cities face 
particular problems each summer when 
millions of youngsters are out of school. 

These school-age youngsters need spe- 
cial programs during the summer to 
channel their energies into constructive 
activities. Though this administration 
seems to ignore it, poor youngsters need 
recreation programs as much as rich 
youngsters do. And not only do summer 
recreation programs provide much-need- 
ed recreation for poor youngsters, but 
they also provide recreation job oppor- 
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tunities for innercity teenagers and col- 
lege students. 

Nowhere is the impact of the admin- 
istration’s new guidelines more devastat- 
ing than in Baltimore. For the past three 
summers, Baltimore has operated model 
summer programs. A year ago, a special 
report by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity singled out Baltimore for running 
an outstanding special impact program. 

Baltimore, too, represents a model for 
the Nation in its year-round program. Its 
concentrated employment program, 
which placed more than 3,000 persons in 
constructive jobs last year, has the 
highest job retention rate of any such 
program in the country. Its community 
action agency cooperates closely with 
the city administration, a result highly 
desired by President Nixon. Yet Balti- 
more, for all of its outstanding efforts, 
stands to have its summer programs 
chopped to bits by the administration’s 
new policies. 

Last summer, two-thirds of the 300,000 
youngsters who participated in recrea- 
tion programs were under 14 years of 
age. This summer, these youngsters ac- 
cording to the administration guidelines, 
will be turned away. Most disconcerting, 
this very group which the administra- 
tion proposes to turn out on the streets 
is responsible for nearly half the cases 
before the juvenile court in Baltimore 
City. 

The principal victims of the new guide- 
lines will be the campership programs, 
which afford disadvantaged youngsters 
the same opportunity to go to camp as 
their more advantaged friends. One of 
the programs that has been tied up in 
bureaucratic redtape, for example, is 
Baltimore’s outstanding camp concern 
program. Last summer, the camp con- 
cern program afforded 5,400 underpriv- 
ileged youngsters, many of them under 
14, the chance to spend a week at Mary- 
land’s Bainbridge Naval Training Center. 
There they received recreational oppor- 
tunities, health examinations, and job 
counseling. So outstanding was this pro- 
gram that it has received the unquali- 
fied endorsement of the Secretary of the 
Navy and Vice President AGNEW. 

Yet because of some arbitrary guide- 
lines drawn up by bureaucrats apparent- 
ly out of touch with the reality of the 
street, the future of this critical pro- 
gram has been in doubt for several 
months. While city officials are optimistic 
that camp concern will be spared, it is 
imperative, as the summer draws near, 
that this outstanding program be given 
final approval. 

The future of camp concern is critical 
not only for the more than 5,000 Balti- 
more youngsters who will attend, but also 
for the 100 disadvantaged youths who 
are productively employed in the pro- 
gram. 

Only a small fraction of Baltimore’s 
entire summer recreation program is fin- 
anced by Federal special impact funds. 
In fact, the city picks up better than 90 
percent of its own recreation costs. But 
it makes special use of the Federal rec- 
reation funds it does receive to employ 
poor innercity youths in summer jobs. 
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And the private sector in Baltimore 
fulfills its responsibility during the sum- 
mer vacation months. Last year, for ex- 
ample, the Baltimore Orioles donated 
nearly $200,000 worth of free tickets so 
that poor youngsters could watch major 
league baseball. Such local initiative also 
results in substantial employment for 
additional poor youths since it is es- 
sential that the recipients of the free 
tickets be supervised at the games. 

The impact of the cutback in recre- 
ation programs would be softened con- 
siderably if it were accompanied by an 
expansion of other federally assisted 
summer job programs. Unfortunately, 
that is not the case. 

Last year, more than 11,250 poor 
youngsters worked in summer program 
jobs. Of those, 5,300 worked in the sum- 
mer Neighborhood Youth Corps program. 
Another 2,000 were employed in the 
youth effort program of the Maryland 
State Employment Service and the same 
number got jobs through the JOBS pro- 
grams of the National Alliance of 
Businessmen. 

As a direct result of this year’s fund- 
ing cutback and administration attitudes, 
Baltimore will also suffer a substantial 
cutback in its summer Neighborhood 
Youth Corps program this year. And the 
employment efforts of both the Mary- 
land State Employment Service and the 
National Alliance of Businessmen are al- 
most certain to be hindered by the cloud 
of economic recession that lingers over 
the economy. In actual numbers, Balti- 
more city officials fear, the NYC cutback 
coupled with economic slowdown will 
mean that between 3,500 and 4,000 
youngsters who had jobs in summer 
programs last year will be turned away 
from employment this June. 

I, for one, shudder to think of the 
effect of having 4,000 youngsters—with 
their frustrations increased by their in- 
ability to find work—turned out into the 
streets of any American city without jobs, 
recreation opportunity, or supervision. 

Baltimore is not the only city that will 
face that prospect this summer. Depart- 
ment of Labor statistics reveal that the 
10 largest cities in the Nation will suffer 
an average loss of 3,000 summer Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps slots per city this 
summer. Seven of those 10 cities will 
have fewer NYC jobs this summer than 
they did a year ago. 

Cities all across the country face the 
bleak prospect of trying to match that 
summer youth employment record in the 
face of zecession and short-sighted Fed- 
eral fund cutbacks. Recently, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimated that 700,000 
will go unemployed this summer across 
the Nation. That is 50,000 more than 
could not find jobs last summer. Most 
affected will be youths in the industrial 
cities—like Baltimore—where the eco- 
nomic recession has already caused sig- 
nificant layoffs of full-time personnel. 

In the wake of an economic slowdown 
which already has tightened the job 
market for the summer, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must face up to its responsibility 
to help loca] communities involve inner- 
city youths in meaningful job and recre- 
ation programs. 
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This summer the administration 
should step up rather than cut back its 
summer impact programs in the major 
cities. It is past time for the administra- 
tion to increase its commitment to our 
urban areas. 

I urge the President to act immediately 
to reverse the policies which today 
threaten that our cities will have to cut 
back their vitally important employment 
and recreation programs this summer. 
We have no time to lose. 


RANK AND FILE OPPOSE VIETNAM 
WAR 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
May 18 a full-page advertisement, en- 
titled “We've Had It,” appeared in the 
San Francisco Chronicle on behalf of 
hundreds of Bay area trade union offi- 
cers, executive board members, and shop 
stewards. 

The advertisement is a vivid example 
of how American working people and the 
rank and file of labor feel about Presi- 
dent Nixon’s invasion of Cambodia. 

These are the people who feel the ef- 
fects of the expanded American war ef- 
fort through inflation, high interest 
rates, and unemployment. However, 
their outrage is not motivated by finan- 
cial considerations. 

The working people of the Nation are 
sincerely committed to ending the war 
in Cambodia and Vietnam and prevent- 
ing more names from being added to 
casualty lists already too long and too 
filled with the names of their sons. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
vertisement of the Bay area trade 
unionists be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

We've Hap IT 

We the undersigned Bay Area trade union 
officers, executive board members and shop 
stewards have sent the following message to 
President Richard M. Nixon with a copy to 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee Chair- 
man J. William Fulbright; 

Dear Mr. President: American working peo- 
ple and their families are deeply disturbed 
at your expansion of the war into Cambodia. 
Those men being killed are our sons—new 
casualty lists to add to the 40,000 already 
dead and 300,000 wounded in Vietnam. 

On April 20 you announced that 150,000 
men would be removed within the course of 
& year. Although we felt that even that pace 
was too slow, we hoped this was a turn to- 
ward peace, an end to the killing. 

Now you have further divided this country 
by a number of blatant reversals in the 
course of a few days. First there were arms 
to Cambodia. Then there were American “ad- 
visors.” Now an invasion in force! 

This took place without even the pretext 
of a request from Cambodia, which interna- 
tional law considers a neutral nation. 

This is a direct break with the U.S. Con- 
stitution. Only Congress can declare war. 
Furthermore, you did not even consult with 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee— 
the committee mainly responsible to advise 
and consent. Your own Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers testified he told Congress 
that the United States would not escalate the 
war into Cambodia. Little wonder there are 
members of your own party who have said 
you have “broken faith with Congress.” 
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You have created a credibility gap of in- 
credible proportions. 

You have pledged to the American people 
that we will be out of Cambodia by June 30, 

In the light of this record, all we can say 
is—we don't believe you! 

The economy of our country is steadily 
being eroded; your promises to stabilize the 
economy and control inflation have become 
meaningless. Our paychecks buy less for our 
families; our standard of living has been as- 
saulted. We are suffering increased inflation 
and unemployment. 

Now Cambodia! What next? 

There must be an end of these military 
adventures. 

We want a cease-fire—Now! 

We want out of Cambodia—Now! 

We want out of Vietnam—Now! 

We've had it! 

Most important, this nation of ours must 
turn from war to peace. Any other course 
leads to disaster. 

A 


Don Abrams, Glenn Ackerman, Ex-Bd, 
Longshore 10. 

Rex Adkins, Treas, SF-O Newspr. Guild. 

James G. Alexander, Steward, Warehouse 
6. 

Joe R. Alvarez, Int. Rep. Auto Wkrs. Reg. 6. 

Ron Amaro, United Electrical 1412. 

Norman Amundson, IBEW 1245. 

Kelso Anderson, Ex Bd, Warehouse 6. 

Vas Arnautoff, Ex Bd, Longshore 10. 

David Aroner, Field Rep. Soc Work 635. 

Joe Asselin, Carpenters 848. 

Ruby Jean Ayers, Rec. Sec, Teamsters 9. 

Matt L. Ayon, VP, Teamsters Local 9. 


Bill Bacher, Jr., ILWU Shipclerks 34. 
William J. Bailey, Ex Bd, Longshore 10. 
Alpha Baker, Ex Bd, Warehouse 6. 

James Ballard, Pres, AFT 61. 

Joseph W. Ballew, West. Conf Teamsters. 

Peggy Banks, BA, ILWU Off Wrkrs 67. 

Ed Baptista, Ex Bd, Longshore 10. 

Edward Barlow, Sec-Tr, Teamsters 9. 

J. W. Barnes, Bus Rep, Machinists 68. 

Rosa Lee Barrera, Steward, Office Empl. 29. 

Jeff Bauer, Pres, San Ramon APT 2052. 

Prentiss J. Bercovich, Sgt.-Arms Ship- 
clerks 34. 

Wes Berk, Ex Cm, ILWU Shipclks 34. 

Louis Berman, Print Specialists 362, 

Harry Bigarani, Sec, Dist Council Painters. 

Warren K. Billings, Ex Bd, Watchmakers 
101. 

Gus R. Billy, Pres, NC CAP Auto Wkrs. 

Peter Bissell, Steward, Longshore 10. 

A. John Blaiotta, BA, Retail Clerks, 428. 

Loren Blasingame, Pres, Com Wkrs 9415. 

Hollis Bledsoe, Richmond Teachers 866, 

Jeff Boehm, SF-O Newspaper Guild. 

James Booe, Asst VP, Com Wkrs 9415, 

Rene Bourdet, San Ramon APT 2052. 

Dick Boyer, Ex Bd, Warehouse 6. 

Tony Brackett, Carpenters 1408. 

Patricia F. Brady, Field Rep, Ret. Clerks 
428. 
Obie Brandon, Rec. Secy, ILWU 17. 

Harry Bridges, President, ILWU. 
Ted Brock, Diablo Val AFT 1902. 
Al Broussard, Steward, Longshore 10, 
Albert Brown, Sec-Tr, Milk Drivers 302. 
Archie Brown, Ex Bd, Longshore 10. 
Charles Brown, Ex Bd, Iron Wkrs 790. 
Cleophas Brown, Laborers 329. 
Frank Brown, Steward, Longshore 10. 
Vernon Brown, Ex Bd, Warehouse Loc. 6 
Wade P. Brummal, Am. Fed. Teachers 957. 
Joseph Buchwald, Lithographers 17L. 
Bruce O. Bunte, Bd, NC Auto Wkrs Coun. 
Beverly P. Burke, Office Employees 3. 
Bill Burke, BA, ILWU Warehouse 6. 
Bob Burke, Labor Rel, Shipclerks 34. 
Fred C. Bushnell, Steward, UE 1412. 
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J. J. Cabezud, Fin Sec, Painters 44. 
Jim Calvarese, Sec Treas, Bartenders 595. 
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Humberto Camacho, Int Rep, UE 1412. 

Robert Camara, Ex Bd, Warehouse 6. 

G. P. Campbell, Asst Bus Mgr, Boilmkrs 6. 

Tony Cannata, Pres, Contra Costa Labor 
Coun, 

Swede Carlson, BA, ILWU Warehouse 6. 

Art Carter, Sec, Contra Costa County Lab 
Council. 

Avery Carter, BA, Hospital Wkrs 250. 

Dan Casimere, Ex Bd, ILWU Shipscalers 2. 

Revels Cayton, Warehouse Local 6. 

Deano Cerri, BA, Carpenters 2046. 

Ruben Chavez, Ex Bd, Warehouse Loc. 6. 

William H. Chester, Vice President, ILWU. 

Jack Childs, Legis Com, Shipclerks 34. 

L. H. Chilton, Sec-Treas, Boilmakers 6. 

Paul Chown, Int Rep, UE 1412. 

Dorothy Christiansen, Dep Ex 
Emp 390. 

Samuel C. Churchwell, Bus Rep, Plaster- 
ers 224, 

A. W. Clement, Carpenters 1408. 

Denise Cobb, Steward, Off Empl 29. 

Edward Collins, Asst Sec, Alameda Co. 
Lab Council. 

Roland Corley, BA, ILWU Warehouse 6. 

Dean Couris, Field Rep, Soc Wrkre 535. 

Russell Crowell, Pres, Clean, Dye Wkrs. 

Mr. & Mrs. R. Cummings, San Ramon AFT 
2052. 

Doug Cuthbertson, VP, SF-O Newspaper 
Gld. 
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Sylvester Daniels, Ex Bd, ILWU Local 6. 

Barbara Davis, Ex Bd, Office Empl 29. 

Ben Davis, Pres, ILWU Warehouse 17. 

Denver Davis, Pres, ILWU Local 75. 

Duncan K. Dearborn, Steward, UE 1412, 

Les De La Briandais, Bus Rep, Hosp. Wrks 
250. 

Thomas De Lamere, Steward, UE 1412. 

Dick Delaney, BA, Office Empl 29. 

Daniel Del Carlo. 

Emilio Della Rosa, Pres, Clothing Wkrs 
107. 

Erben Dennis, Steward, Warehouse 6. 

Emil J. Devincenzi, BA, Bakery Drivers 
484. 

Charles Di Lelio, Steward, Longshore Lo. 
10. 

Peter Ditullo, Pres, Clothing Wrkrs 108. 

Joseph Diviny, 1st VP Int Brotherhood 
‘Teamsters. 

Bert Donlin, Ex Bd, Longshore Loc. 10. 

Robert J. Donovan, BA, ILWU Shipclerks 
34. 
Clyde Dorsey, Labor Rel, Shipclerks 34. 

Anne Draper, Dir Union Label, ACWA. 

Wenonah Drasnin, Oak ILWU Ladies Aux. 

Andrew Dulaney, Jr., Ex Bd, Longshore 
Loc. 10. 

George Duncan, Int Rep, Tyographical Un. 

Merton Dushkes, Bus Rep, City Emp 400. 
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Mark Earls, Bus Rep. Hosp Wrkrs 250. 

R. D. Bob Edwards, Pres, ILWU Shipscalers 
2. 

Keith Eickman, Bus Agt. Warehouse Lo. 6. 

James Eilers, Rec-Secy, AFT 1928. 

Larry Elizarde, Bus Rep. Hosp Wrkrs 250. 

Durnese Ellis, Ex Bd, Warehouse Loc. 6. 

Morris Evenson, Rec.-Sec, Painters 4. 

P 

Ole Fagerhaugh, Int Rep, ILWU. 

David Faktor, Ex Comm, Shipclerks 34. 

Ed Falkowski, Int Bro Elec Wrkrs 595. 

Thelma Faltus, Office Employees 3. 

Norm Farley, Richmond AFT 866. 

Dave Farris, 2nd VP, Com Wkrs 9415. 

Frank M. Farro, Sec-Treas, Teamsters 853. 

Fred L, Feci, VP, S. Clara Labor Council, 

Leon Feingold, Lithographers Local 17L. 

Joseph Felix, Steward, Elec Wrkrs 1412. 

Karen K. Fergoda, Steward, Office Emp 29. 

William Ferguson, Fin Secy, Machinists 68. 

Richard Fernandez, Pres, NABET Local 51. 

A. A. Pigone, Ex Sec, Dist Coun Carptrs. 
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Joe Figueiredo, Ex Bd, Warehouse Loc 6, 

Ken Finis, Pres, City Employees 400. 

Francis G. Fink, Sec-Tr, ILWU Whse 11. 

Maurice Fitzgerald, Sec-T, Cemetery Wrk 
265. 

Jim Fleming, Inv Comm, Shipclerks 34. 

Fred D. Fletcher, Ex Sec SF-O Newspaper 
Guild, 

Victoria C. Flores, Steward, Warehouse 11. 

Babe Flowers, Steward, Warehouse 6. 

Thomas Formosa, Ex Bd, Warehouse 11. 

William H. Forrester, ILWU Coast Com- 
mittee. 

Rene Fox, Richmond Fed Teach 866. 

F. Odell Franklin, Sec-Treas, Longshore 10. 

Walter Freeman, Pres, Teachers 1474. 

William Freitas, Int Rep Elec Wrkrs 1412. 

Roger Fuller, Rec Sec, Elec Wrkrs 1412. 

G 

Sam Garcia, BA, Carpenters 1408. 

James Gallagher. 

Joseph Garon, Steward, Warehouse 6. 

Richard Geagan, Dispatcher, Shipclerks 34. 

Tony Gellepis, Bus Agt, Teamsters 287. 

Walter A. Gernns, Sec-Treas, Teamsters 
484, 

Bernie Gershater, Carpenters 42, 

Robert Gibbs, Ed Com, Carpenters 1622. 

Phyllis Girande, Office Employees Local 3. 

S. M. Girande, Steward, Machinists 68. 

Keith Glick, Steward, Longshore 10. 

Henry Gliksohn, Pensioner, Warehouse 6. 

Louis Goldblatt, Sec-Treas, ILWU. 

Morris Goldman, 2nd VP, Typographical 
21. 

Tony Gomes, Ex Bd, Longshore 10. 

Lou Gonick, Chrm, E Bay 6 Pensioners. 

Peter Grabicki, BA, Hosp Workers 250. 

Bob Gradek, Iny Comm, Shipclerks 34. 

Robert L. Graham, Asst Dir West Conf 
Teamsters. 

Carl Granich, Steward, Longshore 10. 

Louis M. Gray, Pres, Social Workers 535. 

Florence Green, Fin-Sec, Bottle Blowers 
141. 

Jim Greene, VP, NABET, Local 51. 

Herman Griffin, BA, Retail Clerks 1100. 

Mike G. Grijalva, Ex Bd, Warehouse 11. 

Ben Gross, Int Rep, Auto Wkrs Reg 6. 

Richard Groulx, Ex Sec, Alameda Co. Labor 
Coun. 

Manuel Guel, Ex Bd, Warehouse 6. 

Julian Gutierrez, Sec-Treas, Sery Emp 77. 
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Jack W. Hall, Vice Pres, ILWU. 

Conn Hallinan, Pres, AFT 1570. 

Rosaline Hansen, Office Emp! Loc, 3. 

Rebecca A. Harmon, 3rd VP, SF-O News 
Guild. 

A. C. Harrell, Trustee, UE 1412. 

Larry Harris, Sgt.-Arms, Shipclerks 34. 

Gary Hawkins, VP, AFT 1352. 

Patrick Heide, Steward, Warehouse 6. 

Paul Heide, BA, Warehouse 6. 

August Hemenez, BA, Warehouse 6. 

Gerald Hemenez, Warehouse 6. 

Errol Hendra, Lithographers 17L. 

Mike Henry, Steward, Shipclerks 34. 

James R. Herman, Pres, ILWU Shipclerks 
34. 
Sam Herrod, BA, Carpenters 642. 

Larry Hickman, Ex Bd, Office Empl 29. 
Oliver C. Hilson, Steward, Longshore 10. 
Thomas Himinez, Steward, Warehouse 6. 
Gerry Hipps, Bus Rep, Hosp Wkrs 250. 
Anthony Hoffman, Machinists 68. 

Jack Hogan, Ex Bd, Longshore 10. 
Sylvester Houston, Steward, Warehouse 6. 
Gary Howard. Lithographers 17L. 

Walter R. Howes, Butchers Union 506. 

E. Dennis Hughes, BA, Retail Clerks 428. 
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Harry Ibsen, VP, Commun Wrkrs 9415. 
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Dorothy Jackson, Ex Bd, Warehouse 6. 
Joe Jackson, Vice Pres, AFT 1928. 
John Jackson, Sec, SF ILWU Pensioners. 
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Mattie Joyce Jackson, BA, Garment Work- 
ers. 

Jake Jacobs, BA, Oil Wrks 1-5. 

John Jeffery, Ex-Sec, City Empl 400. 

Dave Jenkins, ILWU Legislative Comm. 

Stanley Jensen, Dir BA, Machinists 68. 

Claude H. Jinkerson, Sec-Treas, Retail Clks 
648. 

Evelyn Johnson, BA, Warehouse 6. 

Herbert T. Johnson, Lonnie Johnson, BA, 
Hospital Wkrs 250. 

Walter Johnson, Sec-Tr, Retail Clks 1100. 

Oscar Jordon, Organizer, Warehouse 17. 

Gunther F. C. Just, B. Rep., Carpenters 
1280. 
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George Kaye, BA, Longshore 10. 

James S. Kearney, Pres, Longshore 10. 

Erwin Kelly, Pres, AFT 1352. 

William Kilpatrick, Sec, Cooks Local 44. 

Al Kirkpatrick, Pres, Teamsters 9. 

Clive Knowles, Timothy Kelly, BA, Paint- 
ers. 

Luis Kemnitzer, Steward, AFT 1352. 

Ernie King, Sec-Tr, Boilermakers 513. 

LeRoy King, Reg Dir, ILWU. 

Reginald R. Kittell, Jr., Ex Bd, UE 1412. 

Richard Krause, Pres, Service Emp! 390. 

Sam Krips, Mgr, Amal Clothing Wkrs. 


L 


Robert M. Lathen, BA, Retail Clerks 428. 

Bill Lawler, Fin Sec, Richmond AFT 866. 

Robert A. Lenihan, Reg Dir, NABET. 

F. Robert Lewis, BA, Retail Clerks 428. 

Vince Licari, Sec Tres, Culinary 822. 

Richard Liebas, Res Dir, Service Empl. 

David Littleton, Chief Disp, Longshore 10. 

Howard Livingston, Jr., Ex Bd, Longshore 
10. 

Bruce Lockey, BA, Office Emp! 29. 

Vivian Logan, Ex Bd, Warehouse 6, 

Pierce Lonergan, Ex Com, Shipclerks 34. 

Ray Lorenzato, Pres, Teachers 1493. 

Jack Loose, Dispatcher, Warehouse 17, 

George Lucero, Pres, Warehouse 11. 

Billy Lufrano, Dispatcher, Warehouse 6. 

Tom Lupher, Ex Bd, Longshore 10. 

James Lynch, Sec-Treas, S SF Teachers. 

Joseph Lynch, BA, Warehouse 6. 

Celinda A. Lyon, Rec Sec, SF-O News 
Guild. 

M 

Hugh MacColl, Staff Rep, Teachers 61. 

Claude Macdonald, Ex Bd, Warehouse 6. 

Don MacIntosh, Diablo Valley APT 1902. 

George Machado, BA, Carpenters 2046. 

Don MacLeod, Committeeman, Whse 6. 

Stuart MacLeod, Committeeman, Whse 6. 

Bob Mackler, Richmond AFT 866. 

Jean Maddox, Pres, Office Empl 29. 

David T. Mage, Pres, Teachers 1362. 

Manuel Marques, Jr., Ex Bd, Warehouse 6. 

Morel Marshall, Steward, Longshore 10. 

Jack Martinez, Ex Bd, Longshore 10. 

Lupe Martinez, VP, IL WU 17. 

H. M. Martinson, Pres Elec Workers 1412. 

Joyce Maupin, Steward, Office Empl 29. 

William McCabe. 

Curtis McClain, Pres, ILWU Warehouse 6. 

Walter McConalogue, Trustee, Shipclerks 
34. 
Jack McCormick, Sec Treas, West Graph 
Arts. 

James A. McDaniel, Steward, UE 1412. 

Pat McDonough, BA, Hosp Workers 250. 

Thomas McGuire, Sub-Reg Dir, Steelwkrs. 

Dean McKinley, Field Rep, Svc Empl 390. 

Henry McKnight, Ex Bd, Warehouse 6. 

Joe McLaughlin, Sec Guards, ILWU 75. 


James P. McLoughlin, Sec-Tr, S Clara Lab 
Coun. 


Arthur McMillon, Ex Bd, Wharehouse 6, 
Jack McNickles, Richmond AFT 886. 
Norma F. Medaglia, Office Emp! Local 3. 
Louis Mendoza, Ex Bd, Longshore 10. 
Bernard Miles, BA, Machinists 68. 

W. A. Miller, Carpenters 2164. 

Herb Mills, Steward, Longshore 10. 
Verne Milton, Int Brotherhood Tmstrs. 
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Phyllis Mitchell, Sec, Office Empl 3. 

Susan Modelle, VP, AFT 1352. 

Einar O. Mohn, Int Dir, Western Conf 
Teamsters. 

Vv. I. Montonye, Office Empl 29, 

Richard Moore, Ex Bd, Warehouse 6. 

Treve Moore, Steward, Warehouse 11. 

Thomas G. Moore, Jr., Director, CCHPA. 

Henry Moreno, Trustee, Teamsters 12. 

Bob Morgan, BA, Civil Svc Empl 664. 

Edd Morris, Trustee, Teamsters 9. 

Kaz Mori, Pres, Diablo Valley AFT 1902. 

Levon Mosofian, Lithographers 17. 

Frank Mullany, BA, Office Empl 29. 

May Myers, Sec, Barbers 917. 

Michael Myers, BA, Hosp Workers 250. 


N 


Allan Neddick, Pres, AFT 1671. 

Joe Nedham, Sr BA, Office Empl 29. 

Prof J. B. Neilands, Ex Council, AFT 1474. 
James Neismith, Steward, UE 1412. 
Chester Nelson, Pres, ILWU Foremen 91. 
Leah Newberry, Sec, Office Empl 29. 

Mary Nichols, Cor Sec, AFT 1928. 

Carl Nolte, Pres, SF-O News Guild. 

Tom Norton, Committeeman, W’hse 6. 
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Venustiano Olquin, Organizer, Farm- 
workers. 
Leon Olson. 
Louis Ottoboni, Machinists, 68. 
P 


Marge Pagan, Pres, Bottle Blowers 141. 
Charley Parham, Steward, Warehouse 6. 
C. D. Parker, Sec. Iron Wkrs 1088. 

Clarence Paton, Steward, Longshore 10. 

Earl Payne, BA, Cooks Local 44. 

George P. Pedrin, Sec-Tr, Teamsters 12. 

Mike Peavey, Am Fed Teachers 1474. 

Joseph Perez, BA, Longshore 10. 

Mitch Peters, Ex Bd, Warehouse 6. 

Russell Petty, Trustee, Warehouse 17. 

Wendell J. Phillips, Sec, Bakery Wgn Drv 
484. 
George Pickering, VP, ILWU Pensioners. 

Wayne Pierce, Carpenters 925. 

Everett F. Pimentel, Fin Sec-Tr, City Emp 
400. 
Anthony Poderis, Carpenters 1408. 
Morgan Pinney, Am Fed Teachers 1928. 
John Piro, Pres, Aml Cloth Wkrs 108. 
Jerry Podell, Am Fed Teachers 135. 

Russ Pool, Rec Sec, Carpenters 483. 
Gene Poschman, Am Fed Teachers 1671. 
Henry D. Powell, Carpenters 1408. 
Bruce Poyer, Am Fed Teachers 1474. 


Qe 


Barbara Quibell, San Ramon AFT 2052. 
Al Quittenton, Sec, Pensioners Whse 6. 


R 


Peter Radcliffe, Am Fed Teachers 1352. 
Dave I. Rader, Pensioners Loc 6. 

Ed Rainbow, Bus Mgr Boilermakers 6. 
Anthony L. Ramos. 

Benjamin Ramos, Steward, Warehouse 6. 
Ralph Rappaport, San Ramon AFT 2052. 
Genevieve Reade, BA, Retail Clerks 1100. 
David M. Reiser, BA, Retail Clerks 428. 

R. L. Revenaugh, 2nd VP, SF-O News Gld. 
Michael Reyer, Steward, Machinists 2228. 
Carl Riggle, Machinists 68. 

Felix Rivera, Int Rep, ILWU. 

Gary Robinson, BA, Hosp. Workers 250. 
Rochelle, Fin Sec, Carpenters 102. 

Joe Rodriguez, Steward, Shipclerks 34. 
Sidney Roger, Editor, ILWU Dispatcher. 
Robert Rohatch, VP, ILWU Longshore 10. 
Anthony Rondone, Trustee, Warehouse 11. 
Paul Rosen. 

Arthur Rosenbrack, Sec. Shipclerks 34. 
Hyman Rosenstein, Rec. Sec. Teamsters 12. 
Thomas A. Rotell. 

Bill Rupley, Richmond AFT 866. 

Don Ruth, Steward, Warehouse 6. 
William Rutter, Pres., Bay Area Pensioners. 
Arnulfo Salazar, Ex Bd, Warehouse 11. 
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David W. Salmon, Res Dir, Western Conf 
Teamsters. 

Lowell Samaro, Steward, Warehouse 11. 

Maria Sandoval, Pres, Clothing Wkrs 792. 

Mirlam San Jule, State, Cty, Muni Empl 
377. 

Jim Santana, Shipclerks 34. 

Bert Scherzer, Lithographers 17L. 

Paul Schrade, Reg Dir, UAW, Region 6. 

Henry Schmidt, Ex Bd, SF ILWU Pension- 
ers. 
Betty Schneider, UC Inst Ind Rel. 

Helene Schultz, Trustee, Warehouse 17. 

Leah Schuman, Pres, AFT 1928. 

Monroe Schwartz, Steward, Lithog 17L. 

Angelo Sciascia, Carpenters 1408. 

Ray Seeterlin, Ex Com, Shipclerks 34. 

David F. Selvin. 

Judy Shattuck, Pres, City, Muni Emp 1695. 

Paul Shelton, BA, Carpenters 1622. 

Herb Sherr, Ex Sec, Cn Costa Emp 302. 

Jim Shoffa, BA, Carpenters 42. 

George M. Sicular, Am Fed Teachers. 

Barry Silverman, ILWU Research Director. 

William Silverstein, Sec-Tr, Retail Clerks 
410. 

Betty Smith, Richmond AFT 866. 

Joel D. Smith, Int Rep, Auto Wrkrs Reg 6. 

Shirley Smith, Richmond AFT 866. 

St. John Smith, Pres, Richmond AFT 866. 

Stanley Smith, Field Rep, Glaziers 718. 

R. B. Snelson, Trustee, Warehouse 17. 

Ruth A. Snider, Office Empl Local 3. 

George Soares, BA, Retail Clerks 428. 

Eric Solomon, Ex Bd, AFT 1352. 

Herman Solomon, Pres. Boilermakers, 
PCML. 

Millie Solomon, Dispatch, Office Wkrs 29. 

Reynaldo M. Sotelo, Ex Bd, Warehouse 11, 

George J. Sousa, Sec, ILWU 14. 

William Souza, Ex Bd, Warehouse 6. 

Walter J. Stack, Ex Bd, Hodcarriers 36. 

Miren Azumendi Stashuk, Office Employees 


Julius Stern, Welfare Ofc Longshore 10. 

George Stokes, Ex Sec, AFT 771. 

John Sroka, Pres, Barbers 917. 

George Strauss, UC Inst Ind Rel. 

Emerson Street, BA, Santa Clara Lab Coun. 

Neil J. Sullivan, BA, Bakery Wgn Dr. 484. 

Harold Supriano, Org, City Emp! 400. 

Lawrence Swain, 2nd VP, Postal Clerks 2. 

David A. Sweeney, Rep, West Conf Team- 
sters, 

Conrad T. Swift, Ex Bd, UE 11412. 

Jim Syfers, Sec, AFT 1352. 


T 

Sal Tavares, Ist VP, NC CAP UAW. 

Andrew Taylor, Ex Bd, Longshore 10. 

Raoul Tailhet, Pres, Calif Fed Teachers. 

Dominic J. Testa, Sec, ILWU Foremen 91. 

A. Thomas, BA, Carpenters 36. 

Claude Thompson, Sgt-Arms, Warehouse 
17. 
Frank E. Thompson, Sec-Tr, ILWU Whse 
17. 

Loren Thompson, Sec Treas, Teamsters 315. 

Angelo Tomasello, Ex Bd, Warehouse 6. 

Hiroshi Tsuyamine, Steward, Longshore 10. 

Mary Ann Tuma, Ex Bd, Office Empl 29. 

William H. Tupper, BA, Retail Clerks 428. 

Shellie Turpie, Ex Bd, Longshore 10. 

Timothy J. Twomey, Ex Sec-Tr, Hosp Work- 
ers. 

U 


Lioyd Ulman, UC Inst Ind Rel. 


v 


Charles Vail, Steelworkers 1440. 

Larry Vail, Sec, State Retail Clerks. 

Michael Valenti, Butchers Union 506. 

George Valter, Sec-Tr, ILWU Whse 6. 

Lloyd K. Vandever, Fin Sec, UE 1412. 

Don Vial, Am Fed Teachers 189. 

Elias (Joe) Villegas, Dispatcher, 
house 6. 

Paul Varacalli, Ex Sec, Service Empl 390. 


Ware- 
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w 

Cornelius C. Wall, Int Ladies Garment 
Wkrs. 

J. L. Watts, Carpenters 162. 

William T. Ward, ILWU Coast Committee. 

Charles Weir, Sec. Marin Labor Council. 

Floyd P. Weseman, 2nd VP, Retail Clerks 
428. 

Floyd Weseman, Jr., Sec, Mailhandlers 121. 

James West, Ex Bd, Warehouse 11. 

Art Whiteley, Carpenters 1408. 

Nollege Wilburn, BA, ILWU Local 6. 

Spencer Wiley, Legis Rep. UAW Region 6. 

Dave Williams, VP, Piledrivers 34. 

Herbert Williams, AFT 1352. 

John Williams, Grievance Com, ILWU 34. 

Richard M. Williams, Pres, Retail Clerks 
1100. 

Larry Wing, BA, Longshore 10. 

Edith Withington, Office Emp! 29. 

Ernest Woods, Welfare Ofc, ILWU Pens. 

Ira Wyse, Ex Bd, Longshore 10. 

Y 

Celis Yanish, Office Employees 3. 

Elaine Yoneda, SF ILWU Ladies Aux. 

Charles Young, BA, Carpenters 848. 

z 

Willie Zenn, Ex Bd, Longshore 10. 

This ad was sponsored by a group of Bay 
Area trade unionists and paid for by the 
contributions of the signers. Because of the 
time element some of the signers have not 
had the opportunity to take up the text with 
their respective trade union bodies. 


POSTAL SERVICE THREATENED BY 
SOME PROPOSED CHANGES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
yesterday hearings commenced on the 
Post Office appropriations. As the hear- 
ings began, I determined it my duty to 
sound an alarm about the efforts being 
made to undermine or destroy one of the 
oldest institutions of public service, the 
U.S. Post Office. Because I do not feel 
that the public and the Senate have been 
fully informed about the threat posed to 
the Post Office by the same provi- 
sions of the so-called postal reform 
measures, I wish to bring to their atten- 
tion the remarks I made on this subject. 
I made the statement as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Treasury, Post Office, 
and Executive Offices Appropriations of 
the Committee on Appropriations, when 
Postmaster General Blount appeared be- 
fore my subcommittee for the submission 
of his proposed budget. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks at the hearing yesterday be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR RALPH W. 
YARBOROUGH 

General Blount, before the hearing begins, 
I have a few remarks on the great institution 
in your charge—the United States Post Office 
Department. I frankly fear for the future of 
this first and oldest Cabinet Department. In- 
creasingly it appears that the basic char- 
acter and purpose of our Post Office Depart- 
ment might undergo dramatic changes— 
changes which I fear will, in the long run, be 
most assuredly for the worst for the Ameri- 
can public. They are the users of the Postal 
System to which governmental service is due. 

Some have suggested “politics” and “po- 
litical patronage” as motives of my criticism 
of the postal reorganization proposal, Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. I have 
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no personal or political axe to grind in this 
matter. Certainly, the result of a recent elec- 
tion in Texas should disabuse anyone of any 
suspicion of any political motive on my part. 
I speak only for good government and service 
to the people. 

Rather I am deeply concerned at what I 
deem to be a grave threat to this outstand- 
ing service Department—the people’s De- 
partment in our Federal system. 

Upon reading your statement I can only 
say I am pleased to note that a number 
of modernizations have been effected under 
the present postal structure. It’s good to 
know that these improvements could be ob- 
tained without removing the Post Office De- 
partment from the government. On the other 
hand, I am disappointed by the “balance 
sheet” nature of this report on the Depart- 
ment’s activities and I am disturbed to note 
the general decline in service to the public 
such a “balance sheet” approach inevitably 
produces. The purpose of the Post Office De- 
partment is to serve the people, not try to 
be a dividend type corporation. The follow- 
ing impairments and lessening of the Postal 
Service has been done by you: 

Special Delivery service has been cut. Then 
the rate was increased and the service re- 
duced again. 

Saturday window service is being phased 
out. 

First-class mail is no longer to be handled 
by available air carriers within a 750-mile 
radius. 

The number of city business deliveries has 
been reduced. Hundreds of small post offices 
in existence when we last met are no longer 
servicing their former patrons. 

All morning collection service is to be elim- 
inated, except that done by the letter carrier 
serving a route. 

Late-evening collections are to be abolished 
or confined to selected boxes in business dis- 
tricts or shopping centers. 

Saturday collection service in business dis- 
tricts is to be limited to collection by only 
the carrier in the performance of his regular 
duties. 

Processing of first-class mail is deferred 
from Saturday night to Sunday. 

And finally, I understand the sorting of 
“non-preferential” mail will be eliminated 
or deferred from Friday afternoon to Monday 
morning—it’s quite possible that Monday 
may come to be known in the Department 
as “Horror Day”. 

Given the power you seek in the “Inde- 
pendent Government Agency” postal plan I 
see this trend increasing ten-fold in the 
next five years. 

General Blount, if we keep improving the 
Department at this rate—we may improve 
it out of business. As an efficiency expert 
and a corporate manager concerned with 
cutting costs you have few peers but as a 
Government official concerned with the 
maintenance of the public service policy of 
our postal system, I must regard your reign 
in this office as a disaster of the first mag- 
nitude. 

With this administration’s service reduc- 
tion policies as an example, and with the 
banner of so-called “reform” held high, the 
Members of Congress are now being asked 
to place this agency entirely in the hands 
of nine, remote, visiting firemen—called 
Governors—who in another step of remote- 
ness, appoint the new “independent” Post- 
master General and Assistant Postmaster 
General. 

Rate-making is to be set by an inde- 
pendent Commission but under a tricky ap- 
peal procedure, if the Board of Governors 
just holds out long enough, they themselves 
can, in effect, set the rates. 

When and if this measure passes, the pub- 
lic will have forever lost whatever semblance 
of control they once had over the largest 
civilian public agency in our land—only to 
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discoyer, when it’s too late, that they ex- 
changed this right of oversight for nothing, 
for they will get in exchange enormous in- 
creases in postage rates and continued cuts 
in services. We can foresee a ten cent letter 
rate and less service in a very short time, 
and the projected loss of 100,000 jobs by 
postal employees. 

I am very sincere when I say I hope this 
Post Office Department brand of budget- 
balanced service is not extended to any 
other government service, such as Interior, 
Commerce, Transportation, or Agriculture. 
Just as we have problems in our postal serv- 
ice, so New York City has problems with her 
public transportation service. But, I would 
hope Mayor Lindsey would never try to 
remedy his problem by making the subway 
system break even. The auto clot that would 
result would make today’s New York traffic 
jam look like a holiday drive down Seventh 
Avenue. 

No other agency of the government is re- 
quired to “break even”, The Park Service 
does not charge high enough fees and cut 
hours of operation enough to make their 
needed service “break even”. If they did, we 
might well have to close some of the most 
outstanding recreation centers in our land. 

The postal service is and should be a gov- 
ernment service, and should be supported 
at least in part from general taxation if 
that is necessary to assure postal workers a 
fair share of the national produce, and, 
above all to render to the public real postal 
service. That’s what the department is for, 
service to the people. 

Not too long ago, according to a Civil Serv- 
ice columnist who writes in the Washington, 
D.C. press, you stated that future wage in- 
creases in the postal service will be limited 
to productivity gains because the public will 
not stand for ever-rising postal rates. If such 
an approach prevails, there will ultimately 
be explosions among postal employees. Postal 
employees deserve to share the nation’s in- 
crease in wealth in the same way as other 
Federal employees. This vital mail service 
adds to that national and individual wealth 
daily. If subsidy is required to achieve this 
end, it will be nothing new in this nation’s 
history. The use of general taxation for vital 
public services is a tradition dating back in 
fact to the establishment of the present De- 
partment itself under the Constitution of 
1789. 

I hope my note of concern will help to alert 
and to alarm the public. I am alarmed. An- 
other shovel of coal was poured on my alarm 
fire when I found out just yesterday that 
the Post Office Department had suggested, 
just this past week-end, that section 102 of 
Chapter 1 of S. 3842 now under consideration 
by the Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee be deleted. Removed. Scratched. Done 
away with. Forgotten! Fortunately, the 
Committee did not accede to the Depart- 
ment’s request—but I fear it was merely a 
case Of the people’s watch-dog temporarily 
chasing away a would-be destroyer. 

That section of this proposed bill reads 
as follows: 

“To provide a marımum degree of effective 
and regular postal service to rural areas, 
communities, and small towns where post 
offices are not self-sustaining, and to pre- 
vent either reductions in services or unrea- 
sonable increases in postal rates, there shall 
be appropriated to the Postal Service each 
year an amount of money which shall rep- 
resent the public service cost of operating 
the Postal Service.” 

This section guarantees continued sery- 
ice to rural America. This is the section you 
tried to have the Committee eliminate yes- 
terday, General Blount. This was a dagger 
aimed at the heart of the rural, small town 
and Main Street America. 

And so, General Blount, we find ourselves 
here today in roles which could almost be 
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reversed. You in the position of the pleader 
of service to the people, plead instead for 
the Bureau of the Budget; and I in the tra- 
ditional role of Congressional budget- 
watcher find myself in the role of pleader 
for the people. 

Make your economies. Improve efficiency 
where you can—but give us again the sery- 
ice our people want and deserve. 


CRIME CRISIS IN NATIONAL CAPI- 
TAL REGION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, for the 
past year and one-half, Committee on 
the District of Columbia has waged an 
unrelenting war against the crime crisis 
in the National Capital region. 

The innocent victims of this uncon- 
trolled criminal activity are the law- 
abiding citizens of the National Capital, 
Prince Georges County, Montgomery 
County, and the other suburban coun- 
ties. 

Our investigation has revealed, for 
example, that 63 percent of all robbery 
suspects arrested in Prince Georges 
County during a recent 8-month period 
resided in the National Capital. 

It is clear to me that the citizens of 
Prince Georges and Montgomery Coun- 
ties do have an important stake in our 
war against crime in Washington. 

At the heart of the crime crisis in this 
region is the insidious narcotics traffic 
that has infested the Washington-Mary- 
land-Virginia area. Half or more of the 
serious crimes in the National Capital 
region are committed by addicts in 
search of money to buy drugs. 

Our hearings have revealed that local 
communities can cope with the drug- 
crime problem if they establish effective 
locally run programs. Prince Georges 
County is among the leaders in the estab- 
lishment of such programs. 

Recently I had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing the Prince Georges Council of 
the Ladies of the Knights of Columbus 
about the narcotics problem and how 
Maryland communities can cope with it. 

I ask that my remarks on that occa- 
sion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 

I want to talk with you tonight about 
the narcotics-crime crisis ripping the social 
and economic fabric of our cities. 

As you may know, I have been working 
intensively with Prince Georges County of- 
ficials and Maryland law enforcement au- 
thorities for more than a year on steps to 
meet the narcotics crime crisis we face. In 
hearings and anti-narcotics law enforcement 
conferences, I have been urging broad-based 
community action and adequate Federal 
support to fight the drug plague which 
threatens us. 


The American public has only recently 
become aware of this enormous narcotics 
crime plague and its cost in lives and dollars 
to individuals, businesses, and the govern- 
ment. 

So far, anti-narcotics law enforcement ef- 
forts have been inadequate. Treatment fa- 
cilities to prevent addict-criminals from re- 
turning to crime are nearly non-existent. 
Few communities in America have realistic 
drug abuse prevention and education pro- 
grams, 

Meanwhile, the use of marijuana and the 
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so-called hard narcotics, like heroin and co- 
caine, has spread like wildfire from coast to 
coast in both city and suburb, not only 
among adults, but even among children. 

The failure of federal and local leadership 
to provide the law enforcement resources 
and treatment facilities necessary to meet 
the narcotics problem poses a clear challenge 
to you as leaders in your communities and 
to every American citizen to support real- 
istic narcotics detention, law enforcement, 
treatment, and prevention programs all 
across the country. 

Until recently, many citizens have tended 
to sweep the narcotics problem under the 
rug—shrugging it o as a problem that af- 
fects only the ghetto or central city. But 
the narcotics traffic has invaded the suburbs 
with a vengeance, carrying in its wake a 
wave of addiction and crime and destroying 
lives, businesses, and families. 

We can take no solace that much of the 
suburban drug abuse seems still to involve 
marijuana. Wwatever the outcome of the 
present research on the actual effects of 
marijuana, I am unaware of any scientific 
evidence which suggests that marijuana's 
benefits outweigh its dangers—particularly 
the danger of psychological dependence 
which seems to be associated with its fre- 
quent use. 

Dr. Stanley Yolles, the Director of the 
National Institute of Mental Health, esti- 
mates between 12 million and 20 million 
Americans now use marijuana. Highly re- 
garded suburban high schools have become 
flourishing center. of marijuana traffic. 

Make no mistake, however, that the sub- 
urban drug problem is restricted to mari- 
Juana. We are also experiencing an astound- 
ing increase in heroin use and addiction. 
Responsible law enforcement officers now 
estimate that the Washington area alone 
contains between 5 and 30 thousand heroin 
addicts and, despite better law enforcement, 
the number is growing. 

As the heroin epidemic spreads, its victims 
become younger and younger. Not long ago, 
Life Magazine reported that 1,500 to 20,000 
high school students in one Southwestern 
city are addicted to heroin. Testimony before 
my Senate Committee has revealed shocking 
amounts of heroin in the schools of the Na- 
tional Capital. Last year, New York City 
recorded 224 deaths from drug overdoses 
among teenage and younger children. One 
victim was only 12 years old. 

This rapidly-ecsalating use of hard drugs 
has prompted New York’s Dr. Donald Louria, 
@ pioneer expert in controlling drug addic- 
tion, to predict that within a few years, 
“every high school and college in the coun- 
try will be inundated by heroin.” 

The prospering illegal narcotics traffic is 
directly related to our soaring crime rates. 
There is simply no way a heroin addict can 
support his habit without selling drugs him- 
self—and thereby induce more persons to use 
drugs—or committing other crimes. In the 
words of the National Crime Commission: 
“The price of the drug . . . is never low 
enough to permit the typical addict to obtain 
it by lawful means. So he turns to crime.” 

A National Capital study last fall revealed 
that nearly half the defendants booked into 
jail during a one-month period were active 
narcotics users. And, partly due to the high 
cost of drugs, addicts today turn iincreas- 
ingly to armed robbery and other crimes of 
violence to obtain money to buy drugs. 

In cities the size of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington millions of dollars are spent each 
week by narcotics addicts on the streets for 
heroin. These dollars are stolen from the 
homes, stores, and pockets of law-abiding 
citizens. 

The magnitude of criminal activity by nar- 
cotics addicts astounds even those closest to 
the problem. A study at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital in Baltimore revealed that the average 
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habit of 60 addicts undergoing treatment 
was $47 a day, with one as high as $250 a 
day. To support their habits, 41 of those ad- 
dicts shoplifted, 30 sold drugs, 19 burglarized, 
8 robbed and mugged, 15 conned and gam- 
bled, and 5 engaged in prostitution. 

But those statistics alone don’t tell the 
whole story. One addict with an $80 to $100 
& day habit and a six-year history of drug 
abuse, for example, acknowledged that he 
stole $400 worth of merchandise—including 
30 watches—from a Baltimore drug store the 
day before he entered treatment. He resold 
his take for $110. During a single year, he 
estimated he stole merchandise valued at a 
few hundred thousand dollars. 

Another addict with a habit ranging from 
$75 to $250 a day supported his habit by 
mugging three nights a week, netting $150 
& night. In addition, he sold drugs, bringing 
in about $500 a day, though most of that 
went to his drug supplier. 

Translated into sheer economic loss, this 
heroin epidemic means that while organized 
crime grows fat through his pernicious traf- 
fic, the American citizen and businessman 
are paying the price in literally billions in 
economic losses every year. 

My Senate Committee estimates that nar- 
cotics crime costs the Washington area alone 
as much as 400 million dollars a year. 

The human loss is far more devastating. 
Once hooked on heroin, chances are slim of 
an addict’s being detected or treated before 
he is arrested for some serious crime. Once 
apprehended for a serious crime the chances 
are equally bleak that the offender will ex- 
perience any meaningful treatment before 
he serves his full prison term. He then 
returns to the streets as likely as ever to 
commit crime to support his habit. 

We can combat the drug crisis with co- 
ordinated, adequately supported drug abuse 
programs. 

These community programs should be di- 
rected by a single individual who has com- 
plete authority over all the local drug pro- 
grams, including the allocation of resources, 
program facilities and personnel. 

The program must include testing to dis- 
cover drug users, treatment to rehabilitate 
drug addicts, and education programs to pre- 
vent drug abuse. 

Simple tests involving urine samples are 
now available at low cost which can posi- 
tively identify drug users, Narcotics testing 
should be mandatory for known criminals 
who have been released from prison on pro- 
bation or parole, for suspects arrested in 
serious criminal cases before they are re- 
leased on bond, for juveniles in the Juvenile 
Court system, and even for junior and senior 
high school students where appropriate. 

Local treatment programs should include 
both the traditional approaches such as 
counseling and psychotherapy, and the 
promising new methadone maintenance ap- 
proach. 

In methadone maintenance, an addict who 
cannot stay drug-free is administered a care- 
fully calculated daily dose of methadone, a 
synthetic narcotic. Although methadone it- 
self is an addictive drug, it can be taken by 
an addict much as a diabetic takes insulin. 

Properly administered, methadone will 
eliminate the addict’s craving for other 
drugs, prevent him from achieving a drug 
euphoria even if he slips back to heroin, and 
permit him to lead a normal life in his com- 
munity. The amount of methadone required 
to maintain an addict with even a substan- 
tial heroin habit costs less than 10 cents a 
day. 

In New York, where Dr. Vincent Dole has 
pioneered the methadone approach, 2,200 ad- 
dicts are currently enrolled in the methadone 
maintenance program. Nearly all of the ad- 
dicts in that program had long criminal 
records before starting on methadone. In the 
six years Dr. Dole’s program has operated, 
less than 15 percent of addicts entering it 
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have dropped out and 99 percent of the ad- 
dicts in the program have remained arrest- 
free while taking methadone. Seventy percent 
are productively employed. 

Treatment programs involving all the 
methods at hand, including methadone 
maintenance, should be undertaken on an 
outpatient basis in the community and in 
jails and prisons—wherever addiction is dis- 
covered. 

Finally, our efforts against narcotics will 
fall hopelessly short unless they contain ag- 
gressive and comprehensive education and 
prevention programs in the community. 
These programs should explore the reasons 
young persons turn to drugs and involve 
teachers who can “tell it like it is”—includ- 
ing, where appropriate, ex-addicts who have 
fought their way back. The education pro- 
grams should also include counseling of 
parents, school programs, and an anti-drug 
addiction public education campaign through 
the media, 

This struggle against narcotics-crime can 
only be won at the local level. Each com- 
munity must develop its own narcotics treat- 
ment program. But to initiate these vital 
programs, the cities will need real—and not 
just token—financial assistance from the 
federal government. 

The federal government must be willing 
to assume the cost of large scale programs 
of federal assistance to local communities 
for narcotics treatment. Actually, the cost 
of such a program will be insignificant com- 
pared to the cost of continuing to ignore 
drug treatment. The cost of treating an ad- 
dict is less than half what it costs to keep 
him in jail. And it’s thirty times less than 
the amount an untreated addict will steal 
during the same period. 

Unfortunately, there is no such federal 
effort to assist local communities in either 
treatment or prevention programs. Recently, 
Dr. Stanley Yolles, Director of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, testified before 
my Senate Committee that the federal gov- 
ernment was assisting just 16 community 
narcotics program—serving about 6,000 ad- 
dicts—across the nation. That means it would 
take that entire federal effort to deal effec- 
tively with the narcotics-crime crisis in either 
Baltimore or the Washington area, let alone 
across the nation, 

Most distressing, despite Dr. Yolles’ testi- 
mony that NIMH will have to turn down sey- 
eral hundred requests for funds for local nar- 
cotics treatment programs, the President, in 
his 1971 budget, has asked the Congress for 
funds to launch just seven new community 
treatment efforts. That means communities 
like Prince Georges County—which has al- 
ready launched drug treatment efforts on its 
own—may be denied the federal assistance 
they need to develop comprehensive anti- 
narcotics programs. 

The total of 9.9 million dollars the Presi- 
dent has requested for the 23 community 
treatment programs represents less than one- 
third of the 30 million dollars the Congress 
has authorized for federal assistance to local 
communities for treatment programs for ad- 
dicts and alcoholics in fiscal 1971. The Presi- 
dent has, in fact, requested only half of that 
thirty million in this year’s budget. With un- 
treated narcotics addicts responsible for half 
or more of the serious crime in this National 
Capital Region and other major metropolitan 
areas, I call that false econo: A 

The President's attempt to forego 15 mil- 
lion dollars in appropriations for narcotics 
treatment may cost the law-abiding citizens 
of this nation several hundred times that 
much, 

Similarly, the President’s recently an- 
nounced 3.5 million dollar program of assist- 
ance to the states for training teachers to 
teach drug education classes is really totally 
inadequate. While I welcome any federal 
effort in the critical area of drug education 
and prevention, I am concerned the Adminis- 
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tration'’s program has neither the funds nor 
the quality control necessary to make much 
of an impact on drug abuse among our young 
people. 

Under the Administration's new program, 
Maryland will receive just $59,000. In other 
words, the Administration program will con- 
tribute less than seven cents per school child 
toward preventing each of Maryland’s nearly 
900,000 school children from using drugs. 
The federal contribution to teacher training 
in drug education in Maryland will be less 
than $1.50 per teacher. 

Just two weeks ago at my Committee's 
drug prevention hearings in Baltimore, Dr. 
Fred Brown, the Associate Superintendent 
of Education in Maryland, estimated it would 
cost this state 5.5 million dollars to train 
teachers adequately to teach drug education. 
That means that the federal contribution 
under the President’s new program would 
meet just one percent of that need. 

I think this aid to Maryland is pitifully 
inadequate. It should be greatly increased, 

We desperately need a major national pro- 
gram of federal assistance to local communi- 
ties to help establish local drug treatment 
and prevention programs. This effort must be 
comprehensive enough so that every com- 
munity in the nation with a significant nar- 
cotics-crime problem can get the help it 
needs. 

I have tried to outline to you this evening 
some of the costs we are paying for this fail- 
ure to take the steps necessary to remedy the 
narcotics crisis. 

In the weeks and months ahead I will con- 
tinue the fight for an expanded federal ef- 
fort to assist local communities in their anti- 
narcotics effort. You, alone, at the local com- 
munity level, however, can provide the energy 
and the emphasis that an effective anti- 
narcotics effort must have. 

I urge you to insist that your local gov- 
ernments realistically address the narcotics 


problem and take the steps I have outlined 
to meet it forcefully and completely. 


GENOCIDE CONVENTION STILL 
UNDER ADVISEMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
outpouring of concern of responsible 
citizens and organizations for concepts 
of human rights continues to come into 
Congress. In particular, we continue to 
receive pleas for early action by the 
Senate to consent to the ratification of 
the Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. 
One recent piece of correspondence re- 
ceived by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations comes from the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter and attachment 
be printed in the Record at the end of 
my statement. 

This correspondence, dated May 1, 
1970, attaches an October 25, 1952, reso- 
lution of the Anti-Defamation League 
which urged the U.S. Senate to consent 
to the ratification of the convention 
against genocide. In 1952, a sufficient 
number of nations—over 20—had al- 
ready ratified the convention so that it 
became effective. As of September 1969, 
a total of 74 nations had acceded to the 
convention. Yet, in that long listing of 
nations, the United States is recorded as 
only having signed the convention. It 
was signed by the U.S. Representative 
on December 11, 1948—a short 2 days 
after it was adopted unanimously by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
President Truman transmitted the con- 
vention to the Senate on June 16, 1949, 
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and for these many days, the Senate has 
had the convention under advisement. 
Action on the convention is long over- 
due, and I hope that the convention will 
come to the Senate floor for a vote before 
Congress adjourns for this session. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

May 1, 1970. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: In behalf of the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, I 
submit to this Committee the following 
statement of my organization calling for an 
early ratification of the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide, now before this Committee. 

The Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, an organization devoted to the pro- 
tection of human dignity and opposed to all 
aspects of racial, religious and ethnic in- 
tolerance, strongly supports the statement of 
the President of the United States of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1970 urging the Senate to grant its 
advice and consent to the ratification of the 
Convention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide. 

This convention was an outgrowth of 
World War II, which witnessed the wholesale 
extermination of European Jewry by the 
Nazis. It was designed to make the planned 
mass destruction of racial, ethnic and reli- 
gious groups an international crime and to 
provide machinery for the prosecution of 
these guilty of participation in that crime. 
The United States played a leading part in 
the preparation of the Convention, which 
was adopted unanimously by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on Decem- 
ber 9, 1948 and signed by President Truman 
two days later. On June 16, 1949 President 
Truman submitted the Convention to the 
United States recommending its ratification. 

So far, 75 nations have ratified the Con- 
vention, It is ironic that the United States, 
which has a firmly-established policy against 
persecution based on race, creed or ethnic 
origin, is not one of those nations. 

The Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith trusts that the long-overdue Senate 
action ratifying the Genocide Convention on 
behalf of the United States will be taken 
forthwith. Only by speedy ratification of the 
Convention will this country be able to 
maintain its position of leadership in the 
worldwide effort to eradicate the heinous 
crime of genocide and to guarantee every 
racial, religious and ethnic group the God- 
given right to exist and develop in freedom. 

Enclosed is a copy of a resolution adopted 
as long ago as October 19, 1952 by the Na- 
tional Commission of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith urging the United 
States to ratify the Genocide Convention 
without delay. 

Respectfully, 
ARNOLD FORSTER, 
General Counsel. 
RESOLUTION ON RATIFICATION OF THE 
GENOCIDE CONVENTION 

(Adopted by the National Commission of 
the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
October 25, 1952.) 

Whereas: In December, 1948, our country, 
as a member of the General Assembly of the 
United Nationas joined in unanimously 
adopting the Convention Against Genocide 
which outlaws as an international crime the 
mass extermination of national, ethnic, 
racial or religious groups; and 

Whereas: On January 12, 1951, said Con- 
vention became effective upon ratification by 
the 2lst member nation of the United Na- 
tions; and 

Whereas: 25 member nations of the United 
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Nations have by now ratified said Convention 
and 15 more nations have acceded to it; and 

Whereas: On June 16, 1949, President Tru- 
man submitted said Convention to the Sen- 
ate recommending its ratifications; and 

Whereas: In April, 1950, a special Senate 
subcommittee submitted said Convention for 
approval to the Senate Foreign Committee 
which however, up to date has taken no 
action on said Convention; and 

Whereas: Said Convention declares that 
practices aimed at the destruction of na- 
tional, ethnic, racial and religious groups and 
actually employed by totalitarian regimes to 
destroy many millions of innocent people 
within the last decade are an international 
crime; and 

Whereas: Our country has always been in 
the forefront of the fight to bring interna- 
tional law and practices abreast of the con- 
science of mankind, and 

Whereas: The Convention Against Geno- 
cide contains safeguards against infringe- 
ment of any of the basic freedoms and struc- 
tures protected by our Constitution; now 
therefore be it 

Resolved: That the United States Senate 
be urged to ratify the Convention Against 
Genocide without delay. 


GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on May 25, 
1970, I made a speech in the Senate on 
the subject “The Genocide Convention— 
Why the Senate Should Refuse To Ratify 
It.” I attached to my speech an article 
“The Genocide Convention: Its Impact 
on Our Legal System,” written by Orie 
L. Phillips, chief judge of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the 10th Circuit. The ar- 
ticle originally appeared in the American 
Bar Association Journal for August 1949. 
For some inexplicable reason, the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for May 25, 1970, 
omitted a portion of the article. To cor- 
rect this defect, I ask unanimous consent 
that the complete article be printed at 
this point in the Recorp as a part of my 
present remarks. 

There being no objections, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION: Irs EFFECT ON 
Our LEGAL SYSTEM 
(By Orie L. Phillips) 

(In this article, Judge Phillips makes a 
concise, precise, analysis of the terms of the 
proposed Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of Genocide, and then discusses 
the effect of the Convention should it be con- 
sented to by the Senate. He points out that 
under the Constitution, a treaty is the su- 
preme law of the land, superior to any state 
constitution or statute, and any existing 
federal statute, and that once a treaty has 
been approved by the Senate no further ac- 
tion is necessary to make it part of the 
municipal law of every state, binding upon 
individuals. While recognizing our interna- 
tional responsibilities, Judge Phillips ques- 
tions the wisdom of this Convention and of- 
fers a suggestion that will carry out our in- 
ternational obligations without subjecting 
individual Americans to trial and conviction 
by a court that may not operate under the 
Safeguards to an accused accorded by our 
legal system.) 

On June 16, 1949, the President trans- 
mitted to the Senate the Convention on 
Genocide with the request that the Senate 
give its advice and consent to its ratification. 

By this Treaty the contracting parties con- 
firm that genocide is, “A crime under in- 
ternational law which they undertake to pre- 
vent and punish.” 

Articles II and IIT of the Convention read: 
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ARTICLE II 


In the present Convention, genocide means 
any of the following acts committed with in- 
tent to destroy, in whole or in part, a na- 
tional, ethnical, racial or religious group, as 
such: 

(a) Killing members of the group; 

(b) Causing serious bodily or mental harm 
to members of the group; 

(c) Deliberately inflicting on the group 
conditions of life calculated to bring about 
its physical destruction in whole or in part; 

(d) Imposing measures intended to pre- 
vent births within the group; 

(e) Forcibly transferring children of the 
group to another group. 


ARTICLE II 


The following acts shall be punishable: 

(a) Genocide; 

(b) Conspiracy to commit genocide; 

(c) Direct and public incitement to com- 
mit genocide; 

(da) Attempt to commit genocide; 

(e) Complicity in genocide. 

Article V obligates the contracting parties 
to enact the necessary legislation to give ef- 
fect to the provisions of the Convention and 
to provide effective penalties “for persons 
guilty of genocide or any of the other acts 
enumerated in Article III.” 

Article VI provides that “persons charged 
with genocide or any of the other acts 
enumerated in Article III shall be tried by 
a competent tribunal of the state” in which 
the act was committed, or by “such inter- 
national penal tribunal as may have juris- 
diction with respect to such contracting 
parties which shall have accepted its juris- 
diction,” 

Article IX provides that disputes between 
the contracting parties relating to the “inter- 
pretation, application or fulfillment of the 
present convention,” shall be submitted to 
the International Court of Justice at the 


request of any party to the dispute. 

Thus, it will be seen that it is proposed 
by the action of the President, consented to 
by two-thirds of the Senators present! when 


Senate action is taken, to define certain 
acts, which have traditionally been regarded 
as domestic crimes, as international crimes 
and to obligate the United States to provide 
for their punishment and for the trial of 
persons accused thereof either in our domes- 
tic courts or in an international tribunal. 
Treaty-making power is reviewed 

It would seem appropriate, therefore, to 
review the treaty-making power. 

Section 2 of Article II of the United States 
Constitution authorizes the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur. 

The power is not one granted by the states. 
Neither did the powers of external sov- 
ereignty depend on the affirmative grants of 
the Constitution, If they had not been men- 
tioned in the Constitution, they would have 
vested in the Federal Government as neces- 
sary concomitants of nationality. They em- 
brace all the powers of government necessary 
to maintain an effective control of interna- 
tional relations? 

“.., the external powers of the United 
States are to be exercised without regard to 
state laws or policies.” 3 

“... the field which affects international 
relations is ‘the one aspect of our govern- 
ment that from the first has deen most gen- 
erally conceded imperatively to demand 
broad national authority.’ ” + 

The treaty-making power is not limited by 
any express provision in the Constitution. 
But it does not authorize what the Consti- 
tution forbids and its exercise must not be 
inconsistent with the nature of our Govern- 
ment and the relation between the states 
and the United States.* 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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The treaty-making power is not subject to 
the limitations imposed by the Constitution 
on the power of Congress to enact legislation, 
and treaties may be made which affect rights 
under the control of the states.* 


Treaty is equivalent to statute 


A treaty, entered into in accordance with 
constitutional requirements, to the extent 
that it is self-executing, has the force and ef- 
fect of a legislative enactment and to all in- 
tents and purposes is the equivalent of an 
Act of Congress. In addition to being an in- 
ternational contract, it becomes municipal 
law of the United States and of each of the 
states, and the judges of every state are 
bound thereby, anything in the constitution 
or laws of any state to the contrary not- 
withstanding.* 

In the event of a conflict between a treaty 
made in accordance with constitutional re- 
quirements and the provisions of a state con- 
stitution or a state statute, whether enacted 
prior or subsequently to the making of the 
treaty, the treaty will control. 

But, a treaty may be abrogated by the en- 
actment of a subsequent federal statute 
which is clearly inconsistent therewith.’ 

Thus, it will be seen that it is proposed 
that we set out on a course, under a power 
without express limitation and of broad 
scope, to enact domestic criminal law, with- 
out any concurrence by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the body traditionally regarded as 
closest to the people. 

Moreover, if the offenses involved should 
be regarded as international in character by 
Section 8 of Article I of the United States 
Constitution, Congress has the power “to de- 
fine and punish . . . offenses against the law 
of nations.” 


Convention would become supreme law of 
land 


Since the Convention in most respects is 
self-excuting, in those respects, on ratifica- 
tion, it would become the supreme law of the 
land. That would not be true as to any other 
contracting party except France and a few 
other states, Even if non-self-executing, the 
obligation to implement the Treaty by legis- 
lation is as binding as the Treaty itself. 

It is one of our fundamental concepts that 
a legislative body, in the exercise of its power 
to declare what constitutes a crime, must 
define it so as to inform persons subject 
thereto, with reasonable precision, what it 
intends to prohibit so they may have a cer- 
tain and understandable rule of conduct and 
know what it is their duty to avoid. “A stat- 
ute which either forbids or requires the doing 
of an act in terms so vague that men of 
common intelligence must necessarily guess 
at its meaning and differ as to its applica- 
tion, violates the first essential of due proc- 
ess of law.” 10 

Do the definitions in Articles II and III of 
the Convention meet that test? 

What is a part of a national, ethnical, 
racial or religious group—one member, two 
members, how many? 

If an act was done with intent to destroy 
two members of a group, although actuated 
by no malice toward the group as such, 
would that be genocide? 

Would it not be more accurate and de- 
sirable if the prerequisite intent was defined 
as an act committed with intent to injure 
one of the enumerated groups as such, so 
as to make it clear the act must be directed 
toward the group as such and not merely at 
an individual member or members thereof? 

What is meant by mental harm? 

Does not complicity mean the act of an 
accessory, or to aid, abet, assist, or incite 
genocide? 

A person accused of an offense defined by 
the Convention, if tried by an international 
penal tribunal, would not be surrounded 
by the safeguards we accord persons charged 
with domestic crimes. 
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Should we ratify Convention with reserva- 
tions? 

In the event we ratify the Convention, 
should we, by reservation, expressly provide 
that citizens of the United States and per- 
sons within the territorial jurisdiction of 
the United States, charged with an offense 
defined in the Convention will be subject to 
trial and sentence only by a competent judi- 
cial tribunal of, and sitting within, the 
United States, vested with jurisdiction over 
such offense by federal legislation; that a 
citizen or other person so charged shall be 
presumed to be innocent until his guilt has 
been established by lawful evidence beyond 
a reasonable doubt; that a citizen or other 
person so charged shall be protected by all 
the safeguards embraced within the Con- 
stitution of the United States, including the 
rights guaranteed by the Fourth, Fifth, 
Sixth, and Eighth Amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to an accused 
charged with a domestic crime; and that 
such citizen or other person shall not be 
subject to be charged, tried, or sentenced by 
any international penal tribunal? Of course, 
no international penal tribunal has yet been 
created, and the advice and consent of the 
Senate would be necessary to subject our 
citizens to the jurisdiction of such a tribunal 
should it be created. But should we not en- 
deavor to close the door to the giving of 
that advice and consent in the future? 

Although the United Nations Charter pro- 
vides that nothing therein contained shall 
authorize the United Nations to intervene in 
matters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any state, since our 
representatives have participated in the 
drafting and approving of the Genocide Con- 
vention, if it should thereafter be ratified by 
the United States, would the matters em- 
braced in such Convention be thereby with- 
drawn from our domestic jurisdiction? 

Should we agree to submit to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice a dispute as to the 
interpretation, application, or fulfillment of 
the Convention by us? Suppose a citizen of 
the United States was charged with one of 
the offenses defined in the Convention—the 
group involved being an alien racial group— 
and tried in a competent tribunal in the 
United States, and our domestic courts, in- 
cluding the Supreme Court of the United 
States, should hold the act did not constitute 
an offense under the Convention. Could the 
state, of which the alien group were subjects, 
seek a review as to the interpretation of the 
treaty in the International Court of Justice? 
If it could not seek a direct review, could 
it seek an interpretation by the Interna- 
tional Court which would be binding on our 
domestic courts in the future? 

Should we obligate the United States to 
undertake to prevent and punish genocide in 
other states? Such seems to be the import of 
Article I of the Convention. 

I assume that no one will deny that the 
acts defined in the Convention as offenses 
are abhorrent and the purpose to prevent 
them wholly commendable. The question is 
as to the method and means to attain that 
end. 

If genocide and kindred offenses defined 
in the treaty are in fact international crimes, 
would not the wise course be to enact domes- 
tic legislation under Section 8, Clause 10, 
Article I of the Constitution of the United 
States, defining such offenses, and providing 
for the trial and punishment of persons com- 
mitting such offenses, in our own domestic 
courts, where the accused will be guaranteed 
his constitutional rights and accorded due 
process under our concept of that phrase? 
We would thus set our own house in order, 
would offer the same protection to the ac- 
cused as one charged with any domestic 
crime, and would reserve to our own courts 
the final determination of questions as to 


the interpretation of the penal statute. To 
agree, by international convention, to so de- 
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fine, try, and punish persons who commit the 
offenses which the treaty undertakes to de- 
fine, would seem to me to wholly fulfill our 
international obligation, and would avoid 
many serious questions with respect to the 
incipient effects of ratification of the Con- 
vention on our constitutional and legal sys- 
tem and questions of policy which will arise 
on a consideration of concurrence by the 
Senate in the proposed Convention. 
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GUN CRIME PREVENTION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, from 
time to time, Members of Congress and 
the public make inquiries about the anti- 
gun crime proposal which is one of 45 
anticrime measures I have introduced 
in the 91st Congress. To answer the ques- 
tions most frequently asked about my 
gun crime prevention proposal, S. 977, 
I have prepared a brief document en- 
titled “Questions and Answers on the 
Anticrime Gun Control Proposals of 
Senator Tydings.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE ANTIGUN 
CRIME PROPOSALS OF SENATOR TYDINGS 

1. What is Senator Tydings’ antigun crime 
proposal? 

Senator Tydings’ antigun crime bill, S: 
977, is a moderate and rational proposal to 
curb the escalating rate of crimes committed 
by firearms in the United States. It pro- 
vides law enforcement officials with the tools 
they need to help detect and deter gun crime, 

Senator Tydings’ antigun crime proposal 
would disarm the criminal element by pre- 
venting convicted felons, drug addicts, al- 
coholics, mental incompetents, and juveniles 
under 18 from purchasing or possessing guns. 
It would protect the right of sportsmen and 
all law-abiding citizens to purehase and 
possess firearms. It would provide law en- 
forcement officials with an effective means 
of tracing stolen weapons and firearms used 
in crime. 

Senator Tydings’ proposal provides for 
registration of all firearms and licensing of 
all firearms owners and ammunition users. 
It encourages state action by providing for 
state preemption of the federal law. Where 
& state enacts its own licensing and registra- 
tion law, the federal law would not apply. 
Where a state fails to act to protect its own 
citizens, the bill would provide a minimum 
floor of federal protection in that state. 

Registration of firearms will give the po- 
lice the means to trace quickly to their own- 
ers guns used in crime. 

Licensing users will weed out persons 
who, by reason of criminal record, drug ad- 
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diction, alcoholism, mental incompetence, or 
age, should not be entrusted with a gun in 
the first place. 

2. Congress passed a new gun law in 1968. 
Why is the Tydings’ antigun-crime bill still 
needed? 

The new law passed by Congress in 1968 
was a watered-down compromise which, 
while worthwhile, for practical purposes can 
do little to curb the escalating gun-crime 
rate in the nation without additional state 
or federal action. The 1968 law was designed 
to make state-passed gun laws unfavorable 
by requiring that gun purchases be made 
in the purchaser’s home state. Prior to 1968, 
the state gun-crime laws which did exist 
were easily avoided by people who either 
simply went to another state to buy guns 
or just ordered them from another state 
through the mail. 

The Gun Control Act of 1968 does not 
provide any way to trace a gun lost, stolen, 
or used in crime. It forbids mail order and 
interstate gun shipments to individuals, the 
importation of cheap foreign guns, and gun 
ownership by the criminally convicted. But it 
provides no effective means to actually keep 
guns out of the hands of felons, addicts, 
mental patients, or persons otherwise dis- 
qualified from gun ownership. 

The 1968 law does make it illegal to trans- 
port or possess a gun if you are under in- 
dictment, a fugitive, a felon, an adjudged 
mental incompetent, an illegally-entered 
alien, have renounced U.S. citizenship, or 
have been dishonorably discharged from the 
armed forces, but provides no means to actu- 
ally prevent such persons from making fire- 
arms purchases. 

The 1968 law does not provide any way to 
trace a gun lost, stolen, or used in crime. 
It provides no way for gun dealers to deter- 
mine whether the man they are selling to is 
who he says he is, does not intend to use the 
gun in crime, is not a felon, addict, or mental 
patient, or otherwise disqualified from gun 
ownership. These dangerous people can still 
get guns by simply lying. 

To make the laws passed in 1968 enforce- 
able, we need firearms registration and licens- 
ing. Firearms user licensing would prevent 
criminals, addicts, lunatics, and juveniles 
from purchasing firearms. Registration would 
help find them if they used a gun in a 
crime. 

3. Why not just enforce existing state gun 
laws? 

Most states’ gun laws are totally inade- 
quate to protect their citizens. Many states 
have practically no gun laws at all. Eight 
states have no law against felons buying fire- 
arms. In 35 states, lunatics can legally own 
guns. Only three states require a license to 
own or possess a gun. 

Most state gun laws are either obsolete or 
meaningless, such as a Texas law forbidding 
carrying guns in a saddlebag except when 
one is travelling; Vermont’s law forbidding 
schoolchildren to have guns in the class- 
room; or Arkansas’ law forbidding using a 
machine gun for offensive purposes. Clearly, 
existing state firearms laws are totally inade- 
quate to protect the public. 

4. Are registration and licensing proposals 
merely steps toward confiscation of all fire- 
arms? 

Certainly not. Firearms ownership and use 
by law-abiding citizens is a healthful recrea- 
tion and does not contribute to the gun- 
crime problem, 

But we urgently need adequate records of 
gun ownership to help trace guns used in 
crime to their criminal users. Registration of 
all firearms is the only way to gather these 
records, 

And we urgently need to deny access to 
firearms by criminals, addicts, and mental 
incompetents, A licensing system, in which 
all law-abiding citizens automatically are 
entitled to licenses and atl criminals, addicts, 
and mental incompetents are automatically 
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denied licenses, and which punishes pur- 
chase, possession, or use of a firearm with- 
out a license, will severely inhibit criminal 
access to guns. 

Those who oppose reasonable firearms con- 
trol because they fear “confiscation” should 
be much more concerned that the rapidly- 
rising gun-crime rate may well lead to pub- 
tic demand for confiscation if reasonable 
measures to stem the gun-crime rate are 
not taken now. 

The threat of confiscation arises not 
from reasonable action to stem the gun- 
crime rate, but rather from no action at 
all, 

5. Aren’t registration and licensing bills 
actually just taration measures? 

No. The Tydings proposal contains no 
fee at all for either licensing or registration. 
It would be paid for out of the general rev- 
enues. Since the Tydings bill is a law en- 
forcement measure, direct controls against 
criminal access to guns and good records 
for tracing guns used in crime—not taxes— 
are the best way to control the gun-crime 
rate. 

6. Are registration and licensing constitu- 
tional? 

Yes, without question. Here’s what the 
Library of Congress says about the Tydings 
proposal and the Second Amendment's “right 
to bear arms": “From what we know of the 
history and construction of the Second 
Amendment, it would seem that the major 
eurrent proposals for gun control are not 
subject to any serious Second Amendment 
challenges.” (Library of Congress Study 
UC460B, 450/77 A-251: “The Second Amend- 
ment as a Limitation on Federal Firearms 
Legislation,” July 8, 1968) 

In July, 1968, the U.S. Attorney General 
stated: “A federal system requiring the reg- 
istration and licensing of firearms is a nec- 
essary and proper means to two legitimate 
goals, the regulation and protection of in- 
terstate commerce and the preservation of 
the peace of the United States ... it is 
within the power of Congress to enact.” 

The Tydings bill also contains a special 
provision, to conform to recent Supreme 
Court decisions (Haynes v. U.S.) dealing 
with the constitutionality of firearms regis- 
tration laws. 

7. What would the Tydings bill cost the 
gun owner? 

Nothing. The bill imposes no fees. The 
operation of the licensing and registration 
System proposed by the Tydings bill would 
be paid for out of the general tax receipts 
of the country. As a law enforcement and 
public safety measure, the cost of the Act 
should be borne by all citizens. 

8. How does registration work? 

A gun owner simply sends a law enforce- 
ment agency the makes, models, and serial 
numbers of his guns and his own name and 
address. It can be done completely by mail. 
Then, when a lost or stolen gun is found, 
its true owner can be discovered and his 
gun returned to him. If a gun is found at the 
scene of a crime, its last known owner can 
be quickly traced. When a suspicious char- 
acter is arrested with a gun in his posses- 
sion, its ownership can be quickly deter- 
mined. If the gun has been stolen or is un- 
registered, the suspect can be booked for 
possession of stolen goods or possession of an 
unregistered weapon. 

Under the Tydings bill, if a state enacts 
its own registration law, guns would be reg- 
istered with whatever state agency the law 
designated. If the state failed to act, guns 
would be registered with the federal gov- 
ernment. 

9. Must every firearm be registered? 

Yes, otherwise many guns lost, stolen, or 
used In crime could not be traced. 

10. Would private firearms sales be reg- 
istered, too? 

Yes, All firearms transfers, by dealers and 
private persons, would be registered so that 
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up-to-date records of actual gun ownership 
could be maintained. 

11. Doesn’t registration impose a burden 
on the law-abiding citizen? 

No. Everything can be done by mail on a 
form like this: 


Firearms registration form 


The registration would be free and per- 
manent. No fees. No renewals. 

12. But won’t criminals refuse to register 
their guns? 

Some criminals may refuse to register their 
guns and risk being jailed for haying an un- 
registered gun. But any suspected criminal 
found with an unregistered weapon can be 
jailed on that charge alone, éven if no other 
crime can be proved. So it will become very 
risky for a criminal to have an unregistered 
weapon. 

13. Must an owner of several guns regis- 
ter each of them? 

He must supply the make, model, and se- 
rial number of each, but could do so for all 
his guns on a single form. 

14. What about weapons which have no 
serial number? 

The bill provides that firearms dealers can 
imprint serial numbers on such weapons for 
identification purposes. 

15. What about antiques? 

No firearm manufactured prior to 1898 is 
covered by the bill. 

16. How does licensing work? 

Licensing is simply a way of denying fugi- 
tives, criminals, addicts, and mental defec- 
tives access to firearms and ammunition by 
refusing to give them firearms’ licenses. 
Every purchaser, possessor, or user of fire- 
arms or ammunition would have to have a 
license, except for juveniles with their par- 
ents’ consent and hunters or sportsmen who 
have borrowed a weapon for temporary use. 

Issuance of licenses would be automatic 
to all law-abiding citizens, without any dis- 
cretion on the part of the issuing officer. 
Denial of a license would be automatic in 
the case of felons, fugitives, adjudged alco- 
holics, addicts, and mental incompetents, 
and those under 18. 

To get a license, you would simply submit 
a statement affirming that you are over 18, 
haye never been convicted of a felony or 
committed to an institution by a court on 
the grounds of alcoholism, narcotics addic- 
tion, or mental incompetence, that you are 
not under indictment or a fugitive, and are 
not otherwise prohibited by law from ob- 
taining a weapon. In addition, you would 
supply a physical description like that re- 
quired for a driver’s license and proof of 
identity (in the form of a draft card, driver's 
license, social security card, etc.) . 

If a state enacted a licensing law, the 
statement and identification would be sup- 
plied to whatever agency the state pre- 
scribed, but if the state does not act, then 
to any federal firearms dealer. The entire 
transaction could be conducted by mail. 

17. How about my son under 18 years old? 
Could he still hunt and shoot? 

Yes, definitely. Although he could not 
own a gun in his own name, the bill ex- 
pressly provides that he will be able to hunt 
and shoot with his parents’ consent. 

18. What ts the difference between regis- 
tration and licensing? Do we need both? 

Registration is a means of tracing guns 
used in crime. Licensing is a means of re- 
ducing the gun crime rate itself by denying 
access to guns by known criminals, addicts, 
and mental defectives. Registration is a 
means to solve gun crime once it has been 
committed, Licensing is a means to prevent 
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gun crime from being committed in the first 
place. 

19. Must every gun be separately licensed? 

No. Firearms purchasers, owners, and 
users are licensed, not the guns themselves. 
The purpose is to deny licenses to criminals, 
addicts, and mental defectives. 

20. Would there be any discretion to deny 
a license? 

Not where the federal law applies. If the 
applicant is not under indictment, or a fugi- 
tive, a felon, an adjudged addict, alcoholic, 
or mental incompetent, or under 18, the 
license must be issued. The state could es- 
tablish a different system, if it wishes, just 
as any state can today. 

21. But won’t criminals get guns anyway? 

If a licensing law were in effect, a crim- 
inal, addict, or mental defective could not 
legally purchase, own, or use a gun, because 
he would not be entitled to a license. Thus, 
lawful channels of purchase would be cut off 
to him. Today they are not. 

Today, in most states, criminals, addicts, 
and idiots have access to guns on the same 
basis as the law-abiding. Even if, after en- 
actment of the Tydings Bill hard-core crim- 
inals may be able to get some guns, the 
small-time but frequently deadly crook who 
holds up liquor stores, bus drivers, and fill- 
ing stations or housebreaks will find it much 
harder and much riskier to possess a gun. 

No one claims gun laws are airtight or 
foolproof, The question is whether we should 
do what we can to detect and prevent gun 
crime or continue to do nothing, as we do 
today. 

22. Why not just punish gun crimes more 
severely? 

Heavier penalties for. gun crimes already 
exist but haven't answered the gun crime 
problem. Armed robbery is a more serious 
offense than simple robbery; aggravated as- 
sault is more heavily punished than simple 
assault. Murder is the most heavily punished 
crime of all. Yet the commission rates of all 
these crimes are climbing intolerably. Armed 
robbery with guns increased from 42,600 
crimes a year in 1964 to 99,000 in 1968; ag- 
gravated assaults by gun increased from 27,- 
700 cases in 1964 to 65,000 in 1968; murder 
by gun increased from 5,000 in 1964 to 9,000 
in 1968. 

Gun crimes should be more heavily pun- 
ished. But clearly, heavier penalties do not 
answer the gun crime epidemic. They do not 
help solve gun crimes, as registration would. 
They do not prevent criminal access to guns, 
as licensing would, They do not bring gun 
crime victims. back to life, repair their 
wounds, or return their property. Only dis- 
arming the criminal can do that. 

23. What about the argument that “guns 
don't commit crimes; people do”? 

Of course, guns don’t commit crimes, but 
people using guns certainly do. People using 
guns in 1968 alone robbed 99,000 Americans, 
assaulted 65,000 Americans, and murdered 
9,000 Americans. People using guns mur- 
dered John Kennedy, Martin Luther King, 
and Robert Kennedy, along with more than 
34,000 other Americans between 1963 and 
1968, 

24 What about the argument that “No 
dictatorship has ever been imposed on a na- 
tion of free men who have not just been 
required to register their privately owned 
firearms”? 

That argument is baloney. It is unsup- 
ported by fact and refuted by history. For 
example, regarding the German occupations 
of Europe, the Library of Congress has con- 
cluded: 

“We can make no positive correlation be- 
tween gun laws and dictatorships, as the fol- 
lowing examples will show. 

“First, four countries were examined which 
are democracies now, but in recent history 
came under Nazi dictatorships (Germany, 
Italy, France, and Austria). One may reason- 
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ably assume that if gun registration laws 
constituted a primary factor in the rise of 
dictatorships, these countries would have 
since revised their laws to prevent future dic- 
tatorships. This has not been the case. The 
four countries today have substantially the 
same gun laws as those in force prior to the 
advent of dictatorships. In fact, in Italy, 
where gun laws were relaxed by Mussolini, 
they have recently been restrengthened ap- 
proximately to their pre-Mussolini level. 

“Secondly, two democracies were exam- 
ined which have not suffered dictatorships 
in their recent history (England and Switzer- 
land). Switzerland has had gun registration 
laws since 1874, England since 1831. 

“It would be inaccurate, of course, to sug- 
gest that a dictatorship would be uncon- 
cerned about the possession of firearms by 
its populace. Nevertheless, these few exam- 
ples would seem to indicate fairly conclu- 
sively that there is no significant relation- 
ship between gun laws and the rise of dic- 
tatorships, at least in these countries.” 

In his book, The Right to Bear Arms, au- 
thor Carl Bakal thoroughly demolishes this 
hysterical argument most frequently made 
by National Rifle Association propagandists, 
that firearms laws threaten democracy. He 
writes: 

“In resorting to such sophistry, the NRA 
is as casual with history as it is with sta- 
tistics. It makes much of the alleged Nazi use 
of firearms registration lists to disarm and 
conquer Europe. However, if such a tactic 
were employed, it must be accounted one of 
the best-kept secrets of the war, for I could 
find no reference to it whatever in the his- 
tories of that era. I have spoken to corre- 
spondents with an intimate knowledge of 
German affairs, and they too disabused me 
of the notion that this was an element in the 
Nazi invasion tactics or, as is also said, in 
Hitler’s rise to power, said Sigrid Schultz, a 
journalist in Germany since 1919: ‘Hitler 
used lists to take over Germany? Why, that’s 
perfectly silly, absolutely ridiculous. He 
didn't need the guns of the people. He had 
virtually all the people. He had the Storm 
Troopers and he had the Army. His forces 
were literally armed to the teeth. If Hitler 
had any list of guns, he didn’t need them.’ 

“Another veteran correspondent, Norbert 
Muhlen, with a half dozen books on Ger- 
many to his credit, told me of a German 
friend of his: ‘He was a vehement anti-Nazi, 
but they never took away his gun. In fact, he 
even became a hunting inspector.’ 

“I also wrote to the American Embassy in 
each of the countries who so supposedly suc- 
cumbed to the Nazis. From Denmark came 
this typical reply: ‘The Germans did not dis- 
arm Danish civilians and so facilitate the 
German invasion and occupation of Den- 
mark.’ From Finland: ‘The Library of War 
Sciences has not heard of any such activity.’ 

“Even if any lists of firearms owners would 
be useful to any enemy of the United States, 
undoubtedly the single largest and most use- 
ful such master list would be that of the 
more than one million names and addresses 
conveniently maintained on Remington Rand 
tabulating cards in the membership division 
of NRA headquarters. (New York City’s list 
of 17,000 registered handgun owners is 
minuscule compared to this.) Vastly larger 
collectively are the lists of about 19 million 
hunting licenses on file with the conserva- 
tion (or fish and game) departments in the 
capital cities of our fifty states.” 

25. How. do law enforcement officials feel 
about gun licensing and registration? 

They want both. At the 1968 hearings on 
the Tydings Bill, New Jersey Attorney Gen- 
eral Arthur Sills testified regarding the Na- 
tional Gun Crime Prevention Act: 

“Again, I repeat my plea and the plea of 
all New Jerseyans. Congress must enact & 
law to register all firearms, create licensing 
safeguards to prohibit the distribution of 
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firearms to undesirable persons, ban all mail 
order sales of firearms, and prohibit the 
purchases of firearms by non-residents of a 
state. Few, if any efforts are more important 
to the future safety and security of the 
American people.” 

California Attorney General Thomas C. 
Lynch testified: 

“I wish to endorse national firearms reg- 
istration and licensing procedures. . . . Reg- 
istration and licensing of firearms would be a 
tremendous tool for law enforcement—a 
major protection for the honest citizen.” 

Mr. Quinn Tamm, Executive Director of 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, testified: 

“I support Federal legislation that will 
assist state and Federal enforcement agen- 
cies in preventing and solving gun crimes 
through Federal registration and licensing 
activities. The additional administrative 
workload that will be placed on local law 
enforcement agencies through the imple- 
mentation of such legislation will be con- 
siderable, but it is my sincere belief that 
the cost will be inconsiderable compared to 
the lives that will be saved. Finally, enact- 
ment of legislation that will expedite a na- 
tionwide system of reporting firearms data 
will materially aid local law enforcement 
agencies in bringing to justice those who use 
such weapons in the commission of crimes.” 

Mayor Richard Daley of Chicago testified: 

“T believe this to be one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation to be con- 
sidered by the United States Senate. It is 
long overdue, The need for such legislation 
has long been apparent.” 

Mayor John Lindsay of New York testified: 

“Congress should pass legislation requir- 
ing the registration of firearms—with the 
specific recognition—as provided in Senate 
3634 (The National Gun Crime Prevention 
Act) that the primary responsibility for reg- 
istration rests with the individual states. 
Registration of ownership, serial number, and 
type of weapon can give enormous assistance 
to crime prevention and detection. 

“The Congress should enact legislation 
providing that in the absence of state and 
local regulations limiting access to firearms, 
the federal government should assume re- 
sponsibility for enforcing reasonable licens- 
ing regulations for the possession of fire- 
arms.” 

U.S. Attorney General Ramsey Clark testi- 
fied: 

“After all we have suffered, it would be 
terribly disillusioning if we failed to act to 
control guns. Interstate control, registration 
and licensing are all essential. 

“The people want strict gun control. Their 
safety demands it. The Congress is fully 
empowered to act. The time is now.” 


OREGON EIGHTH GRADERS CON- 
CERN ABOUT ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, some 
incisive writings by eighth grade Oregon 
students are indicative of our young peo- 
ples’ concern about our environment. Be- 
cause I believe we can all benefit from 
hearing—and heeding—the words of 
these students, I ask unanimous consent 
that their writings be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the writings 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wat Do I See? 
(By Nan Young and Peggy Spitznogle) 
I look through my window, and what do I 
see? 
Masses of people looking at me. 
I walk down the alley, and what do I find? 
A pile of trash and a lemon rind. 
As I look to the sky, I wonder why 
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People can destroy without a cry. 

The time flies by on the swiftest of wings, 

And we think of the ancient, clear, clean 
springs. 

(This may be sung to the tune of “The Star- 

Spangled Banner”) 

(By Angela France and Pam McKinnon) 

Oh, say can you see the dirt in the air, 

The trash in our gutters, and the poor’s 
hungry stare? 


Whose broad hills and flat plains, all the 
Beasts that remain, will die because we 
Were too busy to see? 


The water’s mud glare and dirt that we share 
Gives proof to us now 

That the people should care. 

Oh, say will that star-spangied banner 

Yet wave on 

After man is dead 

And our world is gone? 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


(By Kathie Stamp, Dawn Sturtevant, and 
Gina Craven) 


Smog, Smoke, Scunge 
Garbage, Ghettos, Grime 
Pesticides, Population, Poverty, Pollution 
Crime, Crud, Crowds 
Disease, DDT, Death 
(This may be sung to the tune of “Oregon, 

My Oregon’’) 

(By Jan Phillips and Peggy Johnson) 


Land of the garbage builders, 
Land of the stinking west. 
Conquered and wrecked by freemen, 
Blind as all the rest. 
Onward and upward ever, 
Forward and on and on. 
On ‘till we ruin our land, 
My Oregon? 
They moved across the mountains 
And cut down all the trees. 
That is the beginning of 
The polluted land you see. 
Something should be done 
To stop our awful fate. 
Help our environment. 
Save our state. 

War? 

(By Kathy McLain) 

River running to the sea, 
Children used to play by thee. 
Children come to play no more. 
Look what’s on your murky floor. 


Pipes pump into you human wastes. 

If we're to save you, we'd better make haste. 
Hear the river's sad, sad cry. 

Hear it asking why, why, why? 


(By Jeanne Bucy and Terri Gates) 


In the beginning when our world was new, 
Can't you tell there were very few? 

Now our world is in despair; 

Doesn't anybody care? 


There is pollution everywhere, 

In our land, water, and air. 

Your eyes are open’ can’t you see 
The problems facing you and me? 


God meant for man to live for long; 
Now it looks as though we're almost gone! 
It seems we'll never be the same. 


CLEAN Up TAIS MESS 
(By Dan Wieland) 
I trod in ol’ New York, 
I trod in San Francisco, 
I trod in Philadelphia, 
And I never saw some sky. 


I rode from town to town, 
I rode from farm to farm, 
I rode from state to state, 
And all I saw was bottles and cans. 
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I walked down State Street, 
I ran down Parker Avenue, 
I tripped over hundreds of feet, 
Because of over-population. 


TI rode into a city, 

I drove right down State Street, 
I fell over hundreds of feet 

To tell the governor. 


(By Heidi Grossnicklaus) 


Wandering about for 
Nearly an hour, 
I found near a brook 
A beautiful flower. 
I’d never seen a 
Blossom as such; 
I found that I 
Wanted it very much. 


Iremembered a sign 
I'd seen near the road 
And frowned as I then 
Recalled what it told. 


“Soon here will stand 

A department store. 
Flowers and trees 

Shall be here no more.” 


Animals would be 
Banished also. 

I thought of it then, 
And the day lost its glow. 


The flower, of course, 
Was left where it stood. 
I wished it to bloom 
As long as it could. 


(By Chris Ward and Jim Krawczyk) 
Once upon a time, 
There was a little crime. 
Once there was pollution 
Without a solution. 
Once there was some air 
That smelled like a nightmare. 
Once there was some water to boil, 
But it was full of oil. 
Once there was some land 
That had to be banned. 
Once there was some DDT 
That killed birds like TNT. 
Once there was an explosion 
That caused much erosion. 
Once there was some nerve gas 
That was carried by a train. 
The train went off the track. 
That’s why it is all 
“Once upon a time.” 


More THAN JUST A DREAM 
(By Debbie Fortner) 

I walked and walked and finally found 
Something that was not in any town. 
It was like a dream, 
But I had really seen— 
The tall green trees 
And buzzing bees. 


As I sit and think of this beautiful place, 
I know that someday it will go to waste. 
No one ever seems to care 
That this piece of land was once everywhere. 
God gave us this land not to destroy, 
But man took it, just as a toy. 
(By Pam McIlroy) 
We are the conquerors. 
We win all the battles. Nothing can with- 
stand us. 
No river, no forest, no meadow, no sea. 
And nothing can escape us. 


We win because we stand united. 
Our common goal to bind us. 
“Progress!” we cry. 

And the eroded soil of a once 
Majestic forest has heard our cry 
And felt destruction at our hands, 


And a sea that once shimmered in 
Moonlight is dark and murky for it too 
Has suffered the blight of the conquerors, 
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And a river clogged in trash lays in 
Defeated misery at our feet. 


And then there is the meadow. 

The battleground. It is strewn with the 
Remains of many a battle, the 

Battles we won. 


But Nature will reclaim her river, 
Her forest, her meadow, her sea. 


Nature will win the war, waged 
For our own destruction. 
(By Susie Wilson) 


Can you see the purple mountains, 
Rising majestically from the sky? 
Do they have purple sunsets, 
Or is it pollution’s dye? 
Where there are tall, green trees, 
Billowing with Joy and life. 
Beside them also is yesterday’s dream. 
Oh, what a wound this memory knives. 


There are bubbling, little brooks 
Amid the forest’s flutter, 

Overfiowing with spirit high and sparkling 
And the people’s clutter. 


“Let there Be Light,” said He 

To shine upon the splendor, 

But when it is all bleak and ruined 

Will this light surrender? 

(The idea for the following came from a 
bulletin board on the Oregon State Univer- 
sity campus; however, the words are the 
student’s.) 

(By Barbara Wegner) 

In the beginning .. . there was man, and 
he saw the beauty of the earth and thought 
about what could be done to destroy it. 

And on the first day, man saw the streams. 
And he found that he could throw his paper, 
and cans, and other garbage into them, and 
pollute them. 

And he saw that this was good. 

And on the second day, man saw the air. 
And he found that he could pour poisonous 
fumes and smoke into the air, to pollute it. 

And he saw that this was good. 

And on the third day, man saw his broth- 
ers. And he found that he could make guns 
and ammunition, to shoot and kill his broth- 
ers with. 

And he saw that this was good. 

And on the fourth day, man saw the ani- 
mals, And he found that with his guns, he 
could shoot and kill all the animals on the 
earth. 

And he saw that this was good. 

And on the fifth day, man saw the trees. 
And he found that he could cut them down 
and burn them until there were no more left 
to shade the land. 

And he saw that this was good. 

And on the sixth day, man rested. He sat 
back and looked at what he had done. 

And he saw that all that had been done 
Was good. 

And on the seventh day, the earth was 
quiet. It became a still planet in the sky, for 
man was gone now. 

And this was good. 


(This may be sung to the tune 
of “This Land is Your Land”) 
(By John Parker, Peter Sekermestrovich, 
and Bob Horn) 
1. 
This land was your trash. 
This land was my trash. 
This land has our trash 
From here around the world. 
With the cluttered corners 
And the smelly, old rivers, 
This land was made by you and me. 


2. 
With our over-population, 
We have our problems; 
And we are losing 
Our land we live on. 
With our pollution 
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And also our people, 
This land was wrecked by you and me. 


3. 
With our Gulf Stream nerve gas, 
We have our problems; 
And if the tank breaks, 
We'll have made a mistake. 
When we are all dead, 
We will have said: 
This land was made by you and me. 


THE POLLUTION REVOLUTION 
(By Bonnie Ward) 
If we look at our earth from space, 
We'd see a very good living place; 
But down on the ground, 
We'd look around 
And see the destructing pollution. 


Here is pollution. +» 

It’s the beginning of a revolution. 
It’s the time of our lives 

Where we all try to strive 

To stop the destructing pollution. 


This earth I love 

From the ground to above, 
From the sky to the seas. 
But I'll always see 

The destructing pollution. 


I predict in the future 

When we're old and mature; 

The earth will change, 

All un-arranged, 

If we don’t stop the destructing pollution. 


(By Jodi Ives) 
Before mankind came to earth, 
It was clean and fresh from birth. 
There were no slums upon its face, 
And every man had a place. 


When running rivers were good to drink, 
And on cloudy days no air would stink. 
When you could see both far and wide, 
And beaches were filled with just the tide. 


But now there’s dirt upon earth's face, 
And not every man has a place. 

Rivers are no longer clear. 

We hope the sky will soon appear. 


You can see a mile or less; 
Beaches are one filthy mess. 
I wish we'd come to a smashing halt, 
Remembering filth was mankind’s fault. 
(This may be sung to the tune of “America, 
the Beautiful”) 
(By Scott Brown and Kurt Souvey) 
1. 
Oh, beautiful for smoggy skies, 
For amber waves of drugs. 
For polluted mountain majesties 
Above the DDT. 


2. 
Oh, beautiful for sickening streets, 
For riots everywhere. 
Where scummy rivers flow with trash, 
And smog is in the air. 
3. 
Oh, beautiful for factories 
Which reek their ugly smells. 
For racist pride, and clogged up streets, 
And loving hate for man. 
4. 
Oh, beautiful for poison gas 
Which might send us to our graves. 
For automation, technology, 
And rebellious young men. 
Chorus: 


America, America 

Man shed his trash on me 

And kill the good with nuclear bombs 
From here to infinity. 


POPULATION CRISIS—VI 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the crux 
of the ecological “Spaceship Earth” con- 
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cept is the balance that must be main- 
tained between the capability of a ve- 
hicle to support life and the demands 
upon the craft made by its inhabitants. 
In an outstanding review of Paul and 
Ann Ehrlich’s “Population, Resources, 
Environment,” published in the New 
York Review of Books on April 23, 1970, 
Robert Heilbroner discusses the huge 
strain on the carrying capacity of our 
vessel earth. 

Perhaps the greatest threat to the 
earth’s capacity to support life is un- 
checked population growth. There is 
much talk of a Green Revolution; how- 
ever, increasing evidence reveals that 
population growth will outpace any im- 
provements in fertility and productivity 
of the land. Currently India adds 1 mil- 
lion new mouths to feed per month; one- 
half billion of the world’s people are al- 
ready chronically hungry, and another 
1% billion are malnourished; and the 
estimated world population for the year 
2010—just 40 years from now—is 8 bil- 
lion. It seems, then, that scientific im- 
provements cannot really offset the 
population bomb—that these improve- 
ments “only stave off the day of reckon- 
ing.” 

It is imperative that decisions shaping 
the environment be made in the frame- 
work of a total ecological equilibrium. 

What threatens the Spaceship Earth is 
a profound imbalance between the to- 
tality of systems by which human life is 
maintained, and the totality of demands, 
industrial as well as agricultural, tech- 
nological as well as demographic, to 
which that capacity to support life is 
subjected. 

With voluntary and humane popula- 
tion stabilization policies, Mr. Heilbroner 
argues, we need not face a future con- 
sisting of continuous battles against food 
shortages; we need not face permanent 
impairment of intelligence due to protein 
deficiencies in childhood; we need not 
witness searches for lebensraum and 
revolutions of desperation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
cellent book review be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ECOLOGICAL ARMAGEDDON 
“Population, Resources, Environment” by 
Paul and Anne Ehrlich. W. H. Freeman, 400 
pp., $8.95 
(Reviewed by Robert L. Heilbroner) 

Ecology has become the Thing. There are 
ecological politics, ecological jokes, ecological 
bookstores, advertisements, seminars, teach- 
ins, buttons. The automobile, symbol of 
ecological abuse, has been tried, sentenced to 
death, and formally executed in at least two 
universities (replete with burial of one vic- 
tim). Publishing companies are fattening on 
books on the sonic boom, poisons in the 
things we eat, perils lose in the garden, the 
dangers of breathing. The Saturday Review 
has appended a regular monthly Ecological 
Supplement. In short, the ecological issue has 
assumed the dimensions of a vast popular 
fad, for which one can predict with reason- 
able assurance the trajectory of all such 
fads—a period of intense general involve- 
ment, followed by growing boredom and 
gradual extinction, save for a die-hard rem- 
nant of the faithful. 

This would be a tragedy, for I have slowly 
become convinced during the last twelve 
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months that the ecological issue is not only 
of primary and lasting importance, but that 
it may indeed constitute the most dangerous 
and difficult challenge that humanity has 
ever faced. Since these are very large state- 
ments, let me attempt to substantiate them 
by drawing freely on the best single descrip- 
tive and analytic treatment of the subject 
that I have yet seen, Population, Resources, 
Environment by Paul and Anne Ehrlich of 
Stanford University. Rather than resort to 
the bothersome procedure of endlessly citing 
their arguments in quotation marks, I shall 
take the liberty of reproducing their case in 
@ rather free paraphrase, as if it were my 
own, until we reach the end of the basic 
argument, after which I shall make clear 
some conclusions that I believe lie implicit 
in their work. 

Ultimately, the ecological crisis represents 
our belated awakening to the fact that we 
live on what Kenneth Boulding has called, in 
the perfect phrase, our Spaceship Earth. As 
in all spaceships, sustained life requires that 
a meticulous balance be maintained between 
the capability of the vehicle to support life 
and the demands made by the inhabitants of 
the craft. Until recently, those demands have 
been well within the capability of the ship, 
in its ability both to supply the physical and 
chemical requirements for continued exist- 
ence and to absorb the waste products of the 
voyagers, This is not to say that the earth 
has been generous—short rations have been 
the lot of mankind for most of its history— 
nor is it to deny the recurrent advent of local 
ecological crises—witness the destruction of 
whole areas like the erstwhile granaries of 
North Africa. But famines have passed and 
there have always been new areas to move to. 
The idea that the earth as a whole was over- 
taxed is one that is new to our time. 

For it is only in our time that we are 
reaching the limit of earthly carrying ca- 
pacity, not on a local but on a global basis. 
Indeed, as will soon become clear, we are 
well past that capacity, provided that the 
level of resource intake and waste output 
represented by the average American or Eu- 
ropean is taken as a standard to be achieved 
by all humanity. To put it bluntly, if we 
take as the price of a first-class ticket the 
resource requirements of those passengers 
who travel in the Northern Hemisphere of 
the Spaceship, we have now reached a point 
at which the steerage is condemned to live 
forever—or at least within the horizon of 
the technology presently visible—at a sec- 
ond-class level; or a point at which a con- 
siderable change in living habits must be 
imposed on first class if the ship is ever to be 
converted to a one-class cruise. 

This strain on the carrying capacity of the 
vessel results from the contemporary con- 
fluence of three distinct developments, each 
of which places tremendous or even unman- 
ageable strains on the life-carrying capabil- 
ity of the planet and all of which together 
simply overload it. The first of these is the 
enormous strain imposed by the sheer bur- 
geoning of population, The statistics of pop- 
ulation growth are by now very well known: 
the earth’s passenger list is growing at a rate 
that will give us some four billion humans 
by 1975, and that threatens to give us eight 
billion by 2010. I say “threatens,” since it is 
likely that the inability of the earth to carry 
so large a group will result in an actual 
population somewhat smaller than this, 
especially in the steerage, where the growth 
is most rapid and the available resources 
least plentiful. 

We shall return to the population prob- 
lem later. But meanwhile a second strain is 
placed on the earth by the simple cumula- 
tive effect of existing technology (combus- 
tion engines, the main industrial processes, 
present-day agricultural techniques, etc.). 
This strain is localized mainly in the first- 
class portions of the vessel where each new 
arrival on board is rapidly given a standard 
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complement of capital equipment and where 
the rate of physical and chemical resource 
transformation per capita steadily mounts, 
The strain consists of the limited ability of 
the soil, the water, the atmosphere of these 
favored regions to absorb the outpourings of 
these fast-growing industrial processes, 

The most dramatic instance of this limited 
absorptive power is the rise in the carbon 
dioxide content of the air due to the steady 
growth of (largely industrial) combustion. 
By the year 2000, it seems beyond dispute 
that the CO, content of the air will have 
doubled, raising the heat-trapping properties 
of the atmosphere. This so-called “green- 
house” effect has been predicted to raise 
mean global temperatures sufficiently to 
bring catastrophic potential consequences. 
One possibility is a sequence of climatic 
changes resulting from a melting of the 
Arctic ice floes that woultl result in the ad- 
vent of a new Ice Age; another is the slump- 
ing of the Antarctic ice cap into the sea 
with a consequent tidal wave that could wipe 
out a substantial portion of mankind and 
raise the sea level by 60 to 100 feet. 

These are all “iffy” scenarios whose present 
significance may be limited to alerting us to 
the immensity of the ecological problem; 
happily they are of sufficient uncertainty not 
to cause us immediate worry (it is lucky 
they are, because it is extremely unlikely that 
all the massed technological and human en- 
ergy on earth could arrest such changes once 
they began). Much closer to home is the 
burden placed on the earth’s carrying capac- 
ity by the sheer requirements of a spreading 
industrial activity for the fuel and mineral 
resources needed to maintain the going rate 
of output per person in the first-class cabins. 
To raise the existing (not the anticipated) 
population of the earth to American stand- 
ards would require the annual extraction of 
75 times as much iron, 100 times as much 
copper, 200 times as much lead, and 250 
times as much tin as we now take from the 
earth. 

Only the known reserves of iron allow us 
to entertain such fantastic rates of mineral 
exploitation (and the capital investment 
needed to bring about such mining opera- 
tions is in itself staggering to contemplate). 
All the other requirements exceed by far all 
known or reasonably anticipated ore reserves. 
And, to repeat, we have taken into account 
only today’s level of population: to equip the 
prospective passengers of the year 2010 with 
this amount of basic raw material would re- 
quire a doubling of all the above figures. 

I will revert later to the consequences of 
this prospect. First, however, let us pay at- 
tention to the third source of overload, this 
one traceable to the special environment- 
destroying potential of newly developed tech- 
nologies. Of these the most important—and 
if it should ever come to full-scale war, of 
course the most lethal—is the threat posed 
by nuclear radiation. I shall not elaborate on 
this well-known (although not well-believed) 
danger, pausing to point out only that a 
nuclear holocaust would in all likelihood ex- 
ert its principal effect in the Northern Hemis- 
phere. The survivors in the South would be 
severely hampered in their efforts at recon- 
struction not only because most of the easily 
available resources of the world have already 
been used up, but because most of the tech- 
nological know-how would have perished 
along with the populations up North. 

But the threats of new technology are by 
no means limited to the specter of nuclear 
devastation. There is, immediately at hand, 
the known devastation of the new chemical 
pesticides that have now entered more or 
less irreversibly into the living tissue of the 
world’s population. Most mothers’ milk in 
the United States today—I now quote the 
Ehbrlichs verbatim—‘“contains so much DDT 
that it would be declared illegal in interstate 
commerce if it were sold as cow's milk”; and 
the DDT intake of infants around the world 
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is twice the daily allowable maximum set by 
the World Health Organization. We are al- 
ready, in other words, being exposed to heavy 
dosages of chemicals whose effects we know 
to be dangerous, with what ultimate results 
we shall have to wait nervously to discover. 
(There is something to think about in the 
archaeological evidence that one factor in 
the decline of Rome was the systematic 
poisoning of upper-class Romans from the 
lead with which they lined their wine 
containers.) 

But the threat is not limited to pesticides. 
Barry Commoner predicts an agricultural 
crisis in the United States within fifty years 
from the action of our fertilizers, which will 
either ultimately destroy soil fertility or lead 
to pollution of the national water supply. At 
another corner of the new technology, the 
SST threatens not only to shake us with its 
boom, but to affect the amount of cloud 
cover (and climate) by its contrails. And I 
have not even mentioned the standard pol- 
lution problems of smoke, industrial effluents 
into lakes and rivers, or solid wastes. Suffice 
it to report that a 1968 UNESCO Conference 
concluded that man has only about twenty 
years to go before the planet starts to become 
uninhabitable because of air pollution alone. 
Of course “starts to” is imprecise; I am re- 
minded of a cartoon of an industrialist look- 
ing at his billowing smokestacks, in front of 
which a forlorn figure is holding up a placard 
that says: “We have only 35 years to go.” The 
caption reads, “Boy, that shook me up for a 
minute. I thought it said 3 to 5 years.” 

I have left until last the grimmest and 
gravest threat of all. Speaking now on behalf 
of the steerage. This is the looming inability 
of the great green earth to bring forth suffi- 
cient food to maintain life, even at the mis- 
erable threshold of subsistence at which it is 
now endured by perhaps a third of the 
world’s population. The problem here is the 
very strong likelihood that population growth 
will inexorably outpace whatever improve- 
ments in fertility and productivity we will 
be able to apply to the earth’s mantle (in- 
cluding the watery fringes of the ocean 
where sea “farming” is at least technically 
imaginable). 

Here the race is basically between two 
forces: on the one hand, those that give 
promise that the rate of population increase 
can be curbed (if not totally halted); and 
on the other, those that give promise of in- 
creasing the amount of sustenance we can 
wring from the soil. 

Both these forces are subtly blended of 
technological and social factors. Take popu- 
lation growth. The great hope of every ecolo- 
gist is that an effective birth control tech- 
nique—cheap, requiring little or no medical 
supervision, devoid of taboos or religious 
hinderances—will rapidly and effectively 
lower the present fertility rates which are 
doubling world population every thirty-five 
years (every twenty-eight years in Africa; 
every twenty-four in Latin America). No 
such device is currently available, although 
the Pill, the IUD, vasectomies, abortions, 
condoms, coitus interruptus, and other 
known techniques could, of course, do the 
job, if the requisite equipment, persuasion 
(or coercion), instruction, etc. could be 
brought to the 80 to 90 percent of the world’s 
people who know next to nothing about birth 
control. 

It seems a fair conclusion that no such 
world-wide campaign is apt to be successful 
for at least a decade and maybe a generation, 
although there is always the hope that a 
“spontaneous” change in attitudes, similar to 
that in Hungary or Japan, will bring about a 
rapid halt to population growth. But even in 
this unlikely event, the sheer “momentum” 
of population growth still poses terrible 
problems, Malcom Potts, Secretary General of 
International Planned Parenthood, has pre- 
sented a shocking statistical calculation in 
this regard: he has pointed out that popula- 
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tion growth in India is. today adding one mil- 
lion mouths per month to the Indian sub- 
continent. If, by some miracle, fertility rates 
were to decline tomorrow by 50 percent in 
India, at the end of twenty years, owing to 
the already existing huge numbers of chil- 
dren who would be moving up into child- 
bearing ages, population growth in India 
would still be taking place at the rate of one 
million mouths per month. 

The other element in the race is our ability 
to match population growth with food sup- 
plies, at least for a generation or so, while 
birth control techniques and campaigns are 
being perfected. Here the problem is also 
partly technological, partly social. The tech- 
nological part involves the so-called “Green 
Revolution"—the development of seeds that 
are capable, at their best, of improving yields 
per acre by a factor of 300 percent, some- 
times even more. The problem, however, is 
that these new seeds generally require irri- 
gation and fertilizer to bring their benefits. 
If India alone were to apply fertilizer at the 
per capita level of the Netherlands, she would 
consume half the world’s total output of 
fertilizer. This would require a hundredfold 
expansion of India’s present level of fertilizer 
use. 

Irrigation, the other necessary input for 
most improved seeds, poses equally formid- 
able requirements. E. A. Mason of the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratories has prepared pre- 
liminary estimates of the costs of nuclear- 
powered “agro-industrial complexes” in 
which desalted water and fertilizer would be 
produced for use on adjacent farms. It would 
require twenty-three such plants per year, 
each taking care of some three million people, 
just to keep pace with present world popula- 
tion growth. Since it would take at least five 
years to get these plants into operation, we 
should begin work today on at least 125 such 
units. If we assume that no hitches were en- 
countered and that the technology on paper 
could be easily translated into a technology 
in situ, the cost would amount to $315 bil- 
lion, 

There are as well other technical problems 
of an ecological nature associated with the 
Green Reyolution—mainly the risk of intro- 
ducing locally untried strains of plants that 
may be subject to epidemic disease. But put- 
ting those difficulties to the side, we must 
recognize as well the social obstacles that a 
successful Green Revolution must overcome. 
The new seeds can only be afforded by the 
upper level of peasantry—not merely because 
of their cost (and the cost of the required 
fertilizer), but because only a rich peasant 
can take the risk of having the crop turn out 
badly without himself suffering starvation. 
Hence the Green Revolution is likely to in- 
crease the strains of social stratification 
within the underdeveloped areas. Then, too, 
even a successful local crop does not always 
Shed its benefits evenly across a nation, but 
results all too often in local gluts that can- 
not be transported to starving areas because 
of transportation bottlenecks, 

None of these discouraging remarks is in- 
tended in the slightest to disparage the Green 
Revolution, which represents the inspired 
work of dedicated men. But the difficulties 
must be kept in mind as a corrective to the 
lulling belief that “science” can easily offset 
the population boom with larger supplies of 
food, There is no doubt that supplies of food 
can be substantially increased—rats alone de- 
vour some 10-12 percent of India’s crop, and 
insects can ravage up to half of the stored 
crops of some underdeveloped areas, so that 
even very “simple” methods of improved 
storage hold out important prospects of im- 
proving basic life-support, quite aside from 
the longer term hopes of agronomy. 

Yet at best these improvements will only 
stave off the day of reckoning. Ultimately 
the problem posed by Malthus must be 
faced—that population tends to increase 
geometrically by doubling; and that agri- 
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culture does not; so that eventually popula- 
tion must face the limit of a food barrier. 
It is worth repeating the words of Malthus 
himself in this regard: 

“Famine seems to be the last, the most 
dreadful resource of nature. The power of 
population is so much superior to the power 
in the earth to produce subsistence for man, 
that premature death must in some shape or 
other visit the human race. The vices of man- 
kind are active and able ministers of depop- 
ulation ... [S]hould they fail in this war of 
extermination, sickly seasons, epidemics, pes- 
tilence, and plague, advance in terrific array, 
and sweep off their thousands and ten thou- 
sands. Should success still be incomplete, 
gigantic inevitable famine stalks in the rear, 
and with one mighty blow, levels the popu- 
lation with the food of the world.” 

This Malthusian prophecy has been so 
often “refuted,” as economists have pointed 
to the astonishing rates of growth of food 
output in the advanced nations, that there is 
a danger of dismissing the warnings of the 
Ehrlichs as merely another premature alarm. 
To do so would be a fearful mistake. For 
unlike Malthus, who assumed that tech- 
nology would remain constant, the Ehrlichs 
have made ample allowance for the growth 
of technological capability, and their ap- 
proach to the impending catastrophe is not 
shrill. They merely point out that a mild 
version of the Malthusian solution is al- 
ready upon us, for at least half a billion 
people are chronically hungry or outright 
starving, and another 1% billion under or 
malnourished. Thus we do not have to wait 
for “gigantic inevitable famine”; it has al- 
ready come. 

What is more important is that the 
Ehrlichs see the matter in a fundamentally 
different perspective from Malthus, not as a 
problem involving supply and demand, but 
as one involving a total ecological equilib- 
rium. The crisis, as the Ehrlichs see it, is 
thus both deeper and more complex than 
merely a shortage of food, although the 
latter is one of its more horrendous evl- 
dences. What threatens the Spaceship Earth 
is a profound imbalance between the totality 
of systems by which human life is main- 
tained, and the totality of demands, indus- 
trial as well as agricultural, technological as 
well as demographic, to which that capacity 
to support life is subjected. 

I have no doubt that one can fault bits 
and pieces of the Ehrlichs’ analysis, and 
there is a note of determined pessimism in 
their work that leads me to suspect (or at 
least hope) that there is somewhat more 
time for adaptation that they suggest. Yet 
I do not see how their basic conclusion can 
be denied. Beginning within our lifetimes 
and rising rapidly to crisis proportions in 
our children’s, a challenge faces humankind 
comparable to none in its history, with the 
possible exception of the forced migrations 
of the Ice Age. It is with the responses to 
this crisis that I wish to end this essay, for 
telling and courageous as the Ehrlichs’ analy- 
sis is, I do not believe that even they have 
fully faced up to the implications that their 
own findings present. 

The first of these I have already stated: 
it is the clear conclusion that the under- 
developed countries can never hope to 
achieve parity with the developed countries. 
Given our present and prospective tech- 
nology, there are simply not enough re- 
sources to permit a “Western” rate of in- 
dustrial exploitation to be expanded to a 
population of four billion—much less eight 
billlon—persons. It may well be that most 
of the population in the underdeveloped 
world has no ambition to reach Western 
standards—indeed, does not even know that 
such a thing as “development” is on the 
agenda. But the elites of these nations, for 
all their rhetorical rejection of Western (and 
especially American) styles of life, do tend 
to picture a Western standard as the ulti- 
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mate end of their activities. As it. becomes 
clear that such an objective is impossible, a 
profound reorientation of views must take 
place within the underdeveloped nations. 

What such a reorientation will be it is 
impossible to say. For the near future, the 
outlook for the most population-oppressed 
areas will be a continuous battle against food 
shortages, coupled with the possible per- 
manent impairment of the intelligence of 
much of the surviving population due to 
protein deficiencies in childhood. This pres- 
sure of population may lead to aggressive 
searches for Lebensraum; or as I have fre- 
quently written, may culminate in revolu- 
tions of desperation. 

In the long run, of course, there is the 
possibility of considerable growth (although 
nothing resembling the attainment of a West- 
ern standard consumption). But no quick 
substantial improvement in their condition 
seems feasible within the next generation at 
least. The visions of Sir Charles Snow or 
the Soviet academician Sakharov for a gigan- 
tic transfer of wealth from the rich nations 
to the poor (20 percent of GNP is proposed) 
are simply fantasies. Since much of GNP is 
spatially nontransferable or inappropriate, 
such a huge levy against GNP would imply 
shipments of up to 50 percent of much mov- 
able output. How this enormous flood of 
goods would be transported, allocated, ab- 
sorbed, or maintained—not to mention re- 
linquished by the donor countries—is no- 
where analyzed by the proponents of such 
vast aid. 

The implications of the ecological crisis 
for the advanced nations are not any less 
severe, although they are of a different kind. 
For it is clear that free industrial growth 
is just as disastrous for the Western nations 
as free population growth for those of the 
East and South. The worship in the West 
of a growing Gross National Product must 
be recognized as not only a deceptive but 
a very dangerous avatar; Kenneth Boulding 
has begun a campaign, in which I shall join 
him, to label this statistical monster Gross 
National Cost. The necessity to bring our 
economic activities into a sustainable rela- 
tionship with the resource capabilities and 
waste absorption properties of the world 
will pose two problems for the West. On the 
simpler level, a whole series of technological 
problems must be met. Fume-free transpor- 
tation must be developed on land and air, 
The cult of disposability must be replaced 
by that of reusability. Population stability 
must be attained through tax and other in- 
ducements, both to conserve resources and 
to preserve reasonable population densities. 
Many of these problems will tax our inge- 
nuity, technical and socio-political, but the 
main problem they pose is not whether, but 
how soon they can be solved. 

But there is another, deeper question that 
the developed nations face—at least those 
that have capitalist economies. This problem 
can be stated as a crucial test as to who was 
right—John Stuart Mill or Karl Marx, Mill 
maintained, in his famous Principles, that 
the terminus of capitalist evolution would be 
& stationary state, in which the return to 
capital had fallen to insignificance, and a re- 
distributive tax system would be able to cap- 
ture any flows of income to the holders of 
scarce resources such as land. In effect, he 
prophesied the transformation of capitalism, 
in an environment of abundance, into a bal- 
anced economy, in which the capitalist both 
as the generator of change and as the main 
claimant on the surplus generated by change, 
would in effect undergo a painless eutha- 
nasia. 

The Marxian view is of course quite the 
opposite. The very essence of capitalism, ac- 
cording to Marx, is expansion—which is to 
say, the capitalist, as a historical “type,” 
finds his raison d’étere in the insatiable 
search for additional money-wealth gained 
through the constant growth of the economic 
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system. The idea of a “stationary” capital- 
ism is, in Marxian eyes, a contradiction in 
terms, on a logical par with a democratic 
aristocracy or an industrial feudalism. 

Is the Millian or the Marxian view correct? 
I do not think that we can yet say. Some 
economic growth is certainly compatible 
with a stabilized rate of resource use and 
disposal, for growth could take the form of 
the expenditure of additional labor on the 
improvement (aesthetic or technical) of the 
national environment. Indeed, insofar as 
education or cultural activity are forms of 
national output that require little use of 
resources and result in little waste product, 
national output could be indefinitely ex- 
panded through these and similar activities. 
But there is no doubt that the main avenue 
of traditional capitalist accumulation would 
have to be considerably constrained; that 
net investment in mining and manufactur- 
ing would effectively cease; that the rate 
and kind of technological change would 
need to be supervised and probably greatly 
reduced; and that as a consequence, the flow 
of profits would almost certainly fall. 

Is this imaginable within a capitalist set- 
ting—that is, in a nation in which the busi- 
ness ideology permeates the views of nearly 
all groups and classes and establishes the 
bounds of what is possible and natural, and 
what is not? Ordinarily I do not see how such 
a question could be answered in any way 
but negatively, for it is tantamount to ask- 
ing a dominant class acquiesce in the elim- 
ination of the very activities that sustain it. 
But this is an extraordinary challenge that 
may evoke an extraordinary response. Like 
the challenge posed by war, the ecological 
crisis affects all classes, and therefore may 
be sufficient to induce sociological changes 
that would be unthinkable in ordinary 
circumstances. 

The capitalist and managerial classes may 
see—perhaps even more clearly than the 
consuming masses—the nature and nearness 
of the ecological crisis, and may recognize 
that their only salvation (as human beings, 
let alone privileged human beings) is an oc- 
cupational migration into governmental or 
other posts of power, or they may come to 
accept a smaller share of the national sur- 
plus supply simply because they recognize 
that there is no alternative. When the 
enemy is nature, in other words, rather than 
another social class, it is at least imaginable 
that adjustments could be made that would 
be impossible in ordinary circumstances 

There is, however, another possibility to 
which I must also call attention. It is the 
possibility that the ecological crisis will sim- 
ply result in the decline or even destruction 
of Western civilization, and of the hegemony 
of the scientific-technological view that has 
achieved so much and cost us so dearly. Great 
challenges do not always bring great re- 
sponses, especially when those responses must 
be sustained over long periods of time and 
require dramatic changes in life styles and 
attitudes. Even educated men today are able 
to deny the reality of the crisis they face: 
there is wild taik of farming the seas, of 
transporting men to the planets, of unspeci- 
fied “miracles” of technology that will avert 
disaster, Glib as they are, however, at least 
these suggestions have a certain responsibil- 
ity when compared to another and much 
more worrisome response: Je m’en fiche. 

Can we really persuade the citizens of the 
Western world, who are just now entering the 

1 Let me add a warning that it is not only 
capitalists who must make an unprece- 
dented ideological adjustment. Socialists 
must also come to terms with the abandon- 
ment of the goal of industrial superabun- 
dance on which their vision of a transformed 
society rests. The stationary equilibrium im- 
posed by the constraints of ecology requires 
at the very least a reformulation of the kind 
of economic society toward which * * *, 
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heady atmosphere of a high consumption way 
of life, that conservation, stability, frugality, 
and a deep concern for the distant future 
must now take priority over the personal in- 
dulgence for which they have been culturally 
prepared and which they are about to ex- 
perience for the first time? Not the least dan- 
ger of the ecological crisis, as I see it, is that 
tens and hundreds of millions will shrug 
their shoulders at the prospects ahead 
(“What has posterity ever done for us?”), 
and that the increasingly visible approach of 
ecological Armageddon will bring not repent- 
ance but Saturnalia, 

Yet I cannot end this essay on such a note, 
For it seems to me that the ecological en- 
thusiasts may be right when they speak of 
the deteriorating environment as providing 
the possibility for a new political rallying 
ground. If a new New Deal, capable of en- 
gaging both the efforts and the beliefs of this 
nation, is the last great hope to which we 
cling in the face of what seems otherwise to 
be an inevitable gradual worsening and 
coarsening of our style of life, it is possible 
that a determined effort to arrest the ecologi- 
cal decay might prove to be its underlying 
theme. Such an issue, immediate in the ex- 
perience of all, carries an appeal that might 
allow vast improvements to be worked in the 
American environment, both urban and in- 
dustrial. I cannot estimate the likelihood of 
such a political awakening, dependent as 
these matters are on the dice of personality 
and the outcome of events at home and 
abroad. But however slim the possibility of 
bringing such a change, it does at least make 
the ecological crisis, unquestionably the 
gravest long-run threat of our times, poten- 
tially the source of its greatest short-term 
promise. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF FIREARMS 
REGISTRATION 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, two major 
firearms registration bills are at present 
pending before the Subcommittee on Ju- 
venile Delinquency. S. 977 would estab- 
lish a national system of firearms regis- 
tration under the Treasury Department 
with stringent minimum Federal licens- 
ing requirements. S. 2433 would require 
every sportsman and gunowner to pro- 
cure a certificate from the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

I am firmly opposed to the enactment 
of these measures. Evidence presented to 
this subcommittee has amply stressed 
the cost and impracticability of any na- 
tionwide system of registration or cer- 
tification. Proponents of registration 
have presented no evidence that national 
registration would reduce the level of 
violent crimes. In effect, national regis- 
tration would burden sportsmen without 
benefitting our law enforcement efforts. 
I have urged in the past—and will con- 
tinue to do so—that the subcommittee 
and Congress reject these national fire- 
arms registration schemes. 

Mr. Alan S. Krug, director of research 
of the National Shooting Sports Founda- 
tion, Inc., has prepared an excellent 
study entitled “Firearms Registration 
Costs Versus Benefits.” Mr. Krug dis- 
cussed his survey of State law enforce- 
ment agencies’ experience with firearms 
registration legislation available to them. 
This study shows that the burden that 
firearms registration would place on 
sportsmen and its excessive cost would 
not be matched by benefits to law en- 
forcement. I ask unanimous consent that 
this study be printed in the Record and 
I highly commend it to my colleagues. 
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There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIREARMS REGISTRATION Costs Versus BENE- 
FITS—A SURVEY or STATE Law ENFORCE- 
MENT AGENCIES ON FIREARMS REGISTRATION 

(By Alan S. Krug) 
INTRODUCTION 
Firearms registration 

This survey is concerned with measuring 
some of the benefits attributed to firearms 
registration programs. 

Firearms registration in its simplest form 
may be defined as the recording of firearm 
serial numbers for the purpose of providing a 
means of tracing a firearm to the owner. But 
in practice, firearms registration hardly ever 
takes this pure form. Usually, it is combined 
with some type of firearm-owner licensing 
system (30) or is couched in terms which 
enable the police to deny registration, and 
in effect ownership, to certain persons, For 
example, the Sullivan law is used in New 
York City as a means of denying legal hand- 
gun ownership to virtually all of the citi- 
zenry (5, 24). While the general public nearly 
always thinks of registration as the theoreti- 
cally simple procedure of recording firearm 
serial numbers, gun owners invarlably view 
it in this more restrictive sense, 

National firearms registration continues to 
be offered by some as a partial solution for 
the nation’s crime problems. After registra- 
tion bills in Congress were defeated in 1967- 
68, nearly identical bills were introduced in 
the Ninety-First Congress. Similar proposals 
were introduced at state and local levels, The 
subject continues to be surrounded by 
controversy. 

Those advocating firearms registration 
claim it would provide these benefits: 

1. It would enable law enforcement agen- 
cies to solve crimes by determining the 
ownership of firearms through a tracing of 
firearm serial numbers. 

2. It would enable police to arrest persons 
carrying unregistered firearms. 

3. It would make it more difficult for un- 
desirables to obtain weapons. 

4. It would reduce the number of firearms 
owned by individuals and this would result 
in fewer crimes being committed. 

5. It would help prevent suicide. 

6. It would help prevent firearm accidents. 

7. It would substantially increase the rate 
of return of stolen firearms to the rightful 
owners. 

Those opposed to firearms registration 
maintain that these benefits do not in fact 
accrue from a firearms registration program 
They say that: 

1. Criminals do not register their firearms. 

2. Many firearms used by criminals are 
stolen and tracing them by serial number 
would only lead to an innocent person, per- 
haps causing that person to be falsely ac- 
cused, 

3. If a criminal were to be apprehended 
while committing a crime, possession of an 
unregistered firearm would only constitute a 
minor, additional charge which could be 
placed against him. Where there is no eyi- 
dence of a crime being committed, police do 
not have authority to search persons or 
homes for unregistered firearms without a 
search warrant. 

4. Virtually all of the states already have 
laws which either require a permit for the 
carrying of concealable firearms or prohibit it 
altogether. 

5. The presence or absence of registration is 
not a determining factor in either suicides or 
accidents. 

6. It should be up to the individual to keep 
a record of the serial numbers of his own 
firearms in case of theft. There is no need 
for the government to assume this function 
for the firearms owner. 

7. The: high costs of instituting and main- 
taining a firearms registration program would 
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not be justified in terms of the extremely 
limited benefits which it could be expected to 
provide. 

8. Registration would be used as a subter- 
fuge to eventually teny firearms ownership 
to legitimate citizens as is now the case with 
handguns in New York City? 


Costs versus benefits 


The answer to whether or not legislation 
providing for a national registration program 
should be enacted should not depend upon 
the philosophical, ethical or emotional issues 
of whether firearms ownership is moral or 
immoral or whether guns are good or bad. 
Rather, it should depend upon a factual ex- 
amination of the above arguments. The crux 
of the matter would seem to be whether or 
not the benefits of a registration program, 
whatever they may be, are worth the costs 
of administering. A corrollary to this is 
whether or not monies proposed to be de- 
voted to the administration of a registration 
program could not be spent in another area 
of crime prevention with better results. This 
would have to be determined by a cost-bene- 
fit analysis. So far, proponents of firearms 
registration have not made any thorough ex- 
amination of cost factors. 

Although few people realize it, there is al- 
ready a considerable amount of de facto fire- 
arms registration at the federal, state and 
local levels of government. At cost-benefit 
analysis could logically begin with an exam- 
ination of these existing programs. 

Little is known about the dollar costs of 
these programs, except that they are sub- 
stantial. But without the availability of more 
precise cost figures, it is impossible to mea- 
sure the value of these programs in terms of 
a cost-benefit ratio. 

Some data are available relative to the 
probable costs of a national firearms regis- 
tration program. According to H. Richard 
Cossaboon, President of Management Con- 
cepts, Inc., national compulsory gun reg- 
istration would require “one of the most 
gigantic computer operations ever undertak- 
en (9).2 Cossaboon studied the problem 
simply as an “academic exercise,” since the 
question of gun registration had often been 
in the news. Disclaiming any personal inter- 
est in firearms registration, he studied it 
because no one had explained how the gov- 
ernment would go about the task if a com- 
plete registration bill was enacted by the 
Congress. 

Cossaboon stated that the problem “would 
require the solving of at least five complete- 
ly unique systems problems: data collection, 
data conversion, data storage and retrieval, 
data dissemination, and data communica- 
tions, as well as providing a real challenge 
in overall data systems management.” Regis- 
tration of each gun would require more than 
130 characters. He estimated that “it would 
take at least two years to complete the 
project and would involve a staff of several 
hundred people.” It would require “a team of 
qualified experts at least six months just to 
devise a workable system.” 

About 5 million new firearms were sold in 
1969 in the United States. Several millions 
pre-owned firearms also changed hands, Each 
time a gun was bought, sold, traded, or an 
owner moved, the information would have to 
be changed and updated. 

Other cost estimates have appeared from 
time to time. In testimony before the senate 
subcommittee to investigate juvenile delin- 
quency in 1968, Internal Revenue Service di- 
rector Sheldon Cohen stated that the costs 
of establishing a centralized computer system 
capable of registering 75 million firearms 
would amount to more than $25 million, 
with an annual continuing cost of more than 
$22 million (8). 

These IRS cost figures were not based upon 
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any detailed cost analysis, but were esti- 
mates presented in support of the Johnson 
administration’s proposed firearms legisla- 
tion. They should be considered conserva- 
tive. Furthermore, they relate only to the 
central registration of firearms, and do not 
include any costs associated with the collec- 
tion of registration data or the prosecution of 
violations. They also do not include any costs 
connected with the licensing of firearm own- 
ers which might be included in any fire- 
arms registration program enacted by the 
Congress. If licensing is included, initial costs 
could elevate to $1 billion or more.* Accord- 
ing to a study done by Research Associates 
Inc. for the National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence, “Most 
registration proposals are either combined 
with a licensing proposal or vary from the 
pure form (of registration —ed.) by also re- 
quiring an investigation (30) .” 

None of these cost estimates take into 
consideration any of the indirect costs to gun 
owners and the general public which would 
derive from a national firearms registration 
program. 

Indirect monetary costs to gun owners re- 
sulting from firearms registration or licens- 
ing programs are indirect only in the sense 
that they are not part of the direct cost of 
these programs borne by the government 
(30). Examples of such possible costs are 
licensing fees, notary fees, costs of photo- 
graphs, costs of finger-printing, costs of any 
required safety tests or training courses, 
transportation expenses, lost time at work, 
and court costs resulting from gun owners’ 
appeals of decisions made by government of- 
ficials administering the programs, 

Indirect monetary costs to the general 
public are those resulting from firearms 
registration programs that the public would 
have to pay, probably through taxes, but 
are not directly incurred in the implementa- 
tion and administration of the program it- 
self. In “A Preliminary Cost Analysis of 
Firearms Control Programs,” Research As- 
sociates list as examples the reduction in 
conservation funds that could result from 
firearms registration programs, reduction in 
excise taxes accruing to general revenue, in- 
creases in the costs of military marksman- 
ship training, and an increase in the cost 
of small arms and ammunition production 
for national defense (30). 

There would also be indirect non-mone- 
tary costs resulting from a national firearms 
registration program. Both the gun owner 
and the general public would be affected. 
Research Associates put gross inconvenience 
to or harassment of lawful owners of fire- 
arms in this category (30) 5 

A rational approach to public policy de- 
cisions demands costs analysis and the es- 
tablishment of cost-benefit ratios for all 
proposed programs. Legislators must appraise 
priorities and determine which of the various 
proposed anti-crime programs are most effec- 
tive in obtaining desired objectives. If legis- 
lators are to do this, and make effective de- 
cisions on resource allocation, they must 
have information on program analysis and 
evaluation. 

Cost-benefit analysis provides for the 
quantitative evaluation of the economic and 
social benefits and the economic and social 
costs of program alternatives, both present 
and future. Any decision maker, whether he 
is a legislator, businessman or head of a 
family, must be guided by the probable gains 
and costs of his decisions if he is to be 
successful in achieving his objectives. To 
ignore the careful consideration of gains and 
losses is equivalent to saying that he has no 
true objectives at all—no goal which he is 
attempting to achieve. 

About 5 billion dollars a year is now being 
spent in the United States on law enforce- 
ment and correctional activities. If additional 
funds were to be made available in this area, 
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for what would they be spent? Would they 
be used to increase the salaries of law en- 
forcement personnel? To increase the num- 
ber of law enforcement personnel? To im- 
prove relationships between law enforcement 
and the public? To upgrade law enforcement 
equipment and facilities? To provide addi- 
tional training for law enforcement person- 
nel? To increase the efficiency of the courts? 
To upgrade penal institutions? To increase 
efforts being made to rehabilitate persons 
convicted of crimes? Or to establish firearms 
registration programs? 

The evaluation of alternatives via cost- 
benefit analysis is likely to aid in the deter- 
mination of just what are the real objectives. 
Concommitantly, the risk that decisions will 
be made on primarily a political or emo- 
tional basis is considerably reduced. 

A national firearms registration program 
would affect more than 40 million Americans. 
It would require the commitment of a sig- 
nificant portion of those federal funds which 
might be made available for law enforcement 
and correctional activities in any given fiscal 
year. On this basis alone, a good case could 
be made for subjecting any proposed regis- 
tration program to a thorough-going cost- 
benefit analysis. 


Federal programs 


There are currently three firearms registra- 
tion programs at the federal level. 

A national registration list of stolen and 
missing firearms is maintained by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. Data on stolen 
and missing guns are furnished to the FBI's 
National Crime Information Center on a vol- 
untary basis by state and local law enforce- 
ment agencies. As of March 1, 1969, data on 
186,667 firearms were stored in the Center's 
computers. This program ‘as added to the 
capabilities of law enfcrcement agencies.’ 
While cost figures for the system are not 
available (11), this stolen/missing firearms 
registration program has received the back- 
ing of law enforcement personnel and sports- 
men. Since many state and local law enforce- 
ment agencies have kept records on stolen 
guns in the past, the NCIC affords individual 
agencies access to data acquired by other 
agencies and eliminates the need for each 
agency to maintain separate records, 

Machine guns, sawed-off rifles, sawed-off 
shotguns, firearm silencers and other gang- 
ster-type weapons, mortars, bazookas, anti- 
tank guns, and other so-called “destructive 
devices” are required to be registered under a 
program administered by the Alcohol, To- 
bacco and Firearms Division of the Internal 
Revenue Service, U.S. Department of the 
Treasury. This compulsory registration pro- 
gram was first established by the National 
Firearms Act of 1934 and later expanded un- 
der the Gun Control Act of 1968. There are 
now some 125,000 firearms and other weapons 
registered under this program, which has al- 
Ways been supported by law enforcement, the 
firearms industry and sportsmen alike. This 
registration program covers only gangster- 
type weapons and destructive devices. It 
does not affect sporting rifles and shotguns 
or handguns used by hunters and target 
shooters. 

It is not generally known that there has 
existed, for many years, a compulsory system 
of registration of firearms which go through 
firearm dealers. All firearm dealers are li- 
censed by the federal government. Since 1938, 
they have had to keep complete records of 
all firearm transactions as required by the 
Secretary of the Treasury under the provi- 
sions of the Federal Firearms Act of 1938 
(US, Code, Title 15, Chapter 18) and the 
Gun Control Act of 1968 (Public Law 90-618, 
which superseded the Federal Firearms Act 
on December 16, 1968). These records must 
include the make, model, type, caliber or 
gauge, and serial number of each and every 
firearm (rifle, shotgun or pistol, new or used) 
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bought or sold, the date such firearm was 
bought or sold, and the name and 
the address of the person or business 
from whom the firearm was purchased, or to 
whom the firearm was sold, as the case may 
be. Gunsmiths must maintain similar records 
on all firearms which they take in for repair 
or alteration. These records must be main- 
tained by the dealer or gunsmith permanent- 
ly and made available to law enforcement 
officers upon request. 

In addition to those records, each sale of 
a firearm by a licensed dealer requires the 
completion of a “Form 4473,” listing the pur- 
chaser’s name, address, height, weight, race, 
date of birth, place of birth and signature. 
The dealer must record on this form the 
method by which he identified the purchaser, 
e.g. driver’s license number, selective service 
registration number, etc. 

Dealers are also required to keep records on 
.22 caliber rimfire ammunition, handgun am- 
munition, and components used for reload- 
ing handgun ammunition. These records in- 
clude the date of the sale, the manufacturer 
of the ammunition or component, the caliber, 
gauge or type of ammunition or component, 
the quantity purchased, the purchaser’s 
name, address, date of birth and the method 
by which the purchaser was identified. 

Records must be kept by firearm manufac- 
turers and wholesalers as well as by dealers 
and gunsmiths. Thus, it has been possible 
for some time to trace a firearm by its serial 
number from the manufacturer down 
through the normal channels of trade to the 
consumer who purchased it. 

While these firearm transaction records 
are kept on the premises of firearm dealers, 
any information they contain must be made 
available upon request to the Assistant Re- 
gional Commissioner of the Internal Revenue 
Service, U.S. Department of the Treasury. 
The Treasury Department cooperates with 
local law enforcement agencies by making 
this information available to them as needed. 

The records required to be kept by federal 
law constitute, in effect, a limited compul- 
sory national firearms registration system, At 
present, the data contained in these records 
are maintained at the manufacturer, whole- 
saler and dealer level.’ 

The rigid record keeping by the U. 8S. 
Armed Forces on firearms issued to military 
personnel constitutes another limited fire- 
arms registration which is national in scope. 
While these records remain in the hands of 
the military authorities, they are made avail- 
able to law enforcement personnel whenever 
necessary to assist them in criminal investi- 
gations. £ 

This maintenance of records by the armed 
forces is somewhat analogous to the mainte- 
nance of records by an individual firearm 
owner. Although these records are maintained 
primarily for purposes of accounting and 
inventory, they also serve as a safeguard in 
case of theft. Theft of firearms from military 
installations has been substantial in the 
past. Basic data from the U.S. Department of 
Defense show that during the period 1954 
through 1964, an estimated 16,000 firearms 
were stolen from U.S. Military active and re- 
serve installations (31). 

While not a federal program, still another 
type of registration which is more or less na- 
tional in scope is that involving firearms is- 
sued to or owned by law enforcement per- 
sonnel. Many police departments, sheriff's 
offices, etc. keep records on the firearms held 
by their employees. Even though only a por- 
tion of all law enforcement agencies main- 
tain such records, the number of firearms so 
registered is considerable. According to the 
U.S. Department of Justice, there were 468,- 
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000 full time and part time individuals em- 
ployed by government for police protection as 
of July 1963 (33). While not all of these 
employees have firearms, many have more 
than one. In addition, many firearms of a 
specialized nature, e.g. riot guns, are kept by 
law enforcement agencies and issued to their 
personnel as needed. 


Hayes versus United States 


In 1968, the United States Supreme Court 
ruled that a person possessing a firearm il- 
legally could not be prosecuted for failing to 
register that firearm under the registration 
provision of the National Firearms Act of 
1934.5 In Haynes v. United States,” the court 
said that such a person, in registering, would 
be subject to possible self-incrimination. The 
court determined that the Fifth Amendment 
protects an individual from having to run 
such a risk. Thus the court cast a shadow 
over all firearms registration laws at the fed- 
eral, state and local levels of government. 

When the Gun Control Act of 1968 was en- 
acted,’ the provision requiring the registra- 
tion of gangster-type weapons and destruc- 
tive devices was constructed so as to be com- 
patible with the Haynes decision. Section 
5848 of the Act, entitled “Restrictive Use of 
Information,” states that: 

“No information or evidence obtained from 
an application, registration, or records re- 
quired to be submitted or retained by a nat- 
ural person in order to comply with any pro- 
vision of this chapter or regulations issued 
thereunder, shall, ... be used, directly or 
indirectly, as evidence against that person in 
a criminal proceeding with respect to a viola- 
tion of law occurring prior to or concurrently 
with the filing of the application or registra- 
tion, or the compiling of the records contain- 
ing the information or evidence.” 

Chicago enacted a firearms registration 
ordinance the day after the Haynes deci- 
sion. In order to avoid conflict with the 
Court’s ruling, the Chicago City Council 
amended the new law to provide that any 
person who is not legally entitled to possess 
a firearm is not eligible to register it. Chapter 
11.1-15 of the law reads: 

“Any person under 18 years of age, any nar- 
cotic addict, any person who has been con- 
victed of a felony under the laws of this 
State or any other jurisdiction within 5 years 
from release from penitentiary or within 5 
years of conviction if penitentiary sentence 
has not been imposed, and any person who 
has been released from a mental institution 
or from the custody of the Illinois Youth 
Commission within the last 5 years, or is 
mentally retarded, and any person who pos- 
sesses any firearm, the possession of which is 
prohibited by any State or Federal law relat- 
ing to weapons or firearms, shall be ineligible 
to register pursuant to this Chapter. Any 
purported registration by any of the above- 
described persons shall be null and void.” 

This decision of the Supreme Court would 
seem to have a direct bearing on the antici- 
pated results of any new firearms registration 
law that was intended to provide a means of 
solving crimes through the tracing of fire- 
arms by serial numbers. Either (1) criminals 
will not have to register any firearms they 
possess or (2) it will not be possible to use 
any information obtained through registra- 
tion against them in the prosecution of any 
crime which occurred prior to or concurrent 
with the acquisition and compiling of the 
registration data.” 

The full meaning of the Court’s decision 
in Hayes v. United States will become evi- 
dent only after further litigation. But it is 
something that legislators will have to cope 
with in any new registration proposals. 


State programs 


None of the fifty states have total registra- 
tion of all firearms. Prior to 1958, Hawaii had 
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such a program, but in that year the portion 
of the law requiring the registration of rifles 
and shotguns was repealed. Hawaii still re- 
quires the registration of all handguns, as 
does New York, Mississippi and Michigan. 
Michigan leads in the number of guns reg- 
istered with more than 1,200,000. Mississippi 
and West Virginia have limited registration 
of certain long arms. 

Firearms registration in New York was the 
subject of a previous study, "Does Firearms 
Registration Work?” In this statistical 
analysis of New York crime data, firearms 
registration was evaluated in terms of its 
effectiveness in reducing crime rates, solving 
crimes, causing the recovery of stolen fire- 
arms, and its effect on the legitimate owner- 
ship of handguns for use in the shooting 
sports and for personal protection. 

A considerable number of states have some 
handgun registration data which have be- 
come available through programs providing 
for the processing of applications to pur- 
chase firearms or the issuance of either per- 
mits to purchase firearms or permits to carry 
firearms. Connecticut, for example, has on 
file data covering some 150,000 firearms, 

Eleven states have voluntary firearms reg- 
istration programs where an individual can 
register his firearms with the state law en- 
forcement agency rather than maintain his 
own records. However, citizen participation 
in these voluntary registration programs has 
been extremely limited. 


Local programs 


Local firearms registration programs are 
extant in a number of cities. These are de- 
scribed in “Published Ordinances Firearms,” 
which contains state laws and local ordi- 
nances relevant to federal firearms laws. 
This publication is furnished annually to all 
federally licensed firearm dealers by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

Three major cities which require the reg- 
istration of all firearms are Chicago, New 
York and Miami. 


Synopsis 
It is apparent that a significant quantity 
of registration data have been compiled at 
national, state and local levels. These data 
are not centralized. They are by no means 
complete. Nevertheless, considerable oppor- 
tunity is provided for law enforcement agen- 
cies to attempt to trace firearms misused in 
criminal acts, If the tracing of a firearm by 
serial number is an effective means of soly- 
ing crimes, a survey of state law enforcement 
agencies on their experiences with firearms 
registration data should provide some evi- 
dence of this effectiveness. 
Table 1 summarizes the various sources of 
firearms registration data now extant in the 
United States. 


THE SURVEY 


This survey was meant to contribute to 
the existing sphere of knowledge regarding 
costs and benefits associated with firearm 
registration programs. It does this by gaug- 
ing the experience of state law enforcement 
agencies with the registration tools now 
available to them. It was not intended that 
this survey serve as a means of evaluating 
firearms registration programs which might 
come into existence at some future time. 


METHODOLOGY 


To elicit information on how state law 
enforcement agencies have been able to uti- 


lize the tools of registration which have been 
available to them, a questionnaire was de- 
veloped and sent to all fifty states. This 
questionnaire included an explanation of 
the survey and requested each agency to 
report on any cases of criminal homicide, 
aggravated assault or robbery which it knew 
to have been solved through the tracing of 
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a firearm by serial number during the ten- 


any additional data which it deemed per- 


year period 1959-1968. A remarks section was tinent to the purposes of the survey. For ex- 
provided so that each agency could report ample, an agency might wish to voice a_ tration. 
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personal opinion, based upon past experi- 
ence, as to the effectiveness of firearms regis- 


TABLE 1.—FIREARMS REGISTRATION IN THE UNITED STATES, BY STATE: 1968 


Registration 

Registration of all fire- 
of ail guns arms held 
purchased within the 
from firearm State by 
dealers 1 the military? 


Registration 


State handguns 


Minnesota 
Mississippi. ~- 
Missouri_....- 
Montana 


XXXXKXKKKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


1 Since 1938, all firearm dealers, regardless of their State of residence, have been 
red by the Secreta 
(U.S. Code, title 15, ch. 18) and the 
Gun Control Act of 1968 (Public Law 90-618, which superseded the Federal Firearms Act on 
Dec. 16, 1968). These records include the make, model, type, caliber or gage, and serial number 
firearm (rifle, shotgun or pistol, new or used) received or sold, the date such 
firearm was received or sold, the name and address of the person or business from whom the 
firearm was received, or to whom the firearm was sold, as the case may be. These records must 


keep complete records of all firearm transactions as rop 
under the provisions of the Federal Firearms Act of 1938 


of each and every 


Registration 
of handguns 

for which 
ofall permits are 
issued 3 


Registration 
of all guns 
purchased 


Registration 
from firearm 


of certain 
long guns ¢ 


Voluntary 


registration | State 


Nebraska. 
Nevada... 
New Hamp 

shire........ 
New Jersey... 
New Mexico... 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 
Ohi 


Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island.. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 
Tennessee. 


x 

x 

x 

x 

x 

x 

x 

x 

x 

x 

x 

x 

x 

x 

x 

x 
Texas_... x 
a anne 
-X 
-X 
-X 
x 
-X 
x 


uired to 


of the Treasury 


political subdivision thereof. 


* High powered rifles, 


be maintained by the dealer permanently and made available to law enforcement officers upon 


The questionnaire was mailed in Septem- 
ber of 1968. After a two-month interval, a 
follow-up letter was directed to those states 
which had not yet replied. A final plea for 
completion of the questionnaire was directed 
to those still delinquent in March of 1969. 
The three mailings resulted in replies from 
all but three of the fifty states. States which 
did not reply were Alabama, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. 

Where cases were reported as solved 
through the tracing of a firearm by serial 
number, additional correspondence was un- 
dertaken in an attempt to obtain detailed 
information as to the role played by regis- 
tration, 

RESULTS 
Serious crimes 


Forty-four states reported on the number 
of murders, aggravated assaults and robber- 
eries which they knew to have been solved 
through the tracing of a firearm by serial 
number during the period 1959-1968. Three 
states did not reply to the survey, one failed 
to complete the questionnaire and one de- 
clined to participate. 

Table 2 contains data on the number of 
criminal homicides, aggravated assaults and 
robberies which the various state law en- 
forcement agencies reported as having been 
solved. The forty-four states completing the 
questionnaire reported six homicides and six 
robberies. No aggravated assaults were listed 
as having been solved through the tracing 
of a firearm by serial number. 

In only two instances was it possible to 
obtain case details, Hawaii submitted the 
following data in regard to the two cases of 
criminal homicide which is reported (12). 

“In the cases cited, two police officers were 
shot and killed on December 16, 1963, in 
Honolulu. Investigation revealed that the 
suspects had burglarized the National Guard 
Armory and had stolen a number of guts. 
The suspects had later disassembled three 


carbines and four pistols and discarded the 
component parts in a stream. 

“Many of the parts were later recovered 
by a search team, Serial numbers of frag- 
mented parts of several guns indicated that 
the guns had been stolen from the Armory 
and that the suspects had been involved. 

“These pieces of evidence were later used 
in the trial of the perpetrators. Although 
the identifying markings on the parts were 
not instrumental in the arrest of the sus- 
pects, they played an important role in the 
successful culmination of the case.” 

New Jersey reported case details on the 
solution of a homicide (17): 

“One murder investigation in particular 
was successfully concluded by tracing the 
serial number of a weapon found near the 
scene of a crime where the victim was dis- 
covered in his automobile, dead from a bul- 
let wound in the head. A dissassembled pis- 
tol frame was found approximately a month 
later near the scene. The serial number was 
traced to an importer in the Washington, 
D.C. area and led to a dealer in the State 
of Maryland. The records of the dealer in- 
dicated the firearm was sold to a person 
who used a fictitious name and address. 
A suspect was apprehended. The dealer who 
sold the weapon identified the suspect as 
being the one who purchased the weapon. 
The suspect had previously used the same 
fictitious name and when confronted with 
the information on the purchase, readily ad- 
mitted the crime.” 

Virginia recalled a 1959 kidnap-murder 
where a tracing of a firearm by serial num- 
ber, while not the mode of solution, was ma- 
terial to the prosecution of the case (20). 

Michigan stated: “There is no question 
that some cases are solved through the iden- 
tification of a firearm left at the scene of 
@ crime, or perhaps lost in the vicinity. 
However, I could not provide you with a 
percentage figure that would be of value 
(10).” 


of all 
arms held 
within the 


dealers ! the military? 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX XX 


istration 
fire- Registration 
of handguns 
for which 
permits are 
issued 3 


Registration 
of all 
handguns 


Registration 
of certain 
long guns + 


State by Voluntary 


registration 


request. The information contained in these records must be made available upon request to the 
assistant regional commissioner of the Internal Revenue Service, U.S. Department of the Treasury, 
The Secretary of the Treasury may make such information available upon request to any State or 


2 These records are held by the military authorities. 
3 Applications to purchase, permits to purchase, or permits to carry. This registration is there- 
fore limited and varies among the States cited. 


Oregon reported “. . . a number of cases 
involving serious crimes wherein tracing of 
a firearm by serial number resulted in iden- 
tification of the criminal responsible for the 
offense,” but apparently did not feel that 
the cases were significant enough to warrant 
manual checking of the files to determine 
numbers and details (15). 

Although a vigorous effort was made to 
obtain complete information on the other 
cases reported as solved, details were ap- 
parently unavailable. 

The vast majority of states reported no 
instances where cases of murder, aggravated 
assault or robbery had been solved by the 
tracing of a firearm by serial number. Some 
were specific in their comments: Alaska (7) 

“Unscientifically, of course, none of our 
involved personnel can recall any case that 
was solved through the tracing of a fire- 
arm. This recall is limited to our span of 
experience, which varies from the present 
back for about 25 years.” 

Georgia (27) “This Department has no 
record of any criminal cases that were solved 
by means of tracing a firearm by the serial 
number.” 

Idaho (6) “This office has no records 
whereby the identity of the criminal was 
made by the tracing of a firearm.” 

Iowa (3) “We were unable to recall any 
instances within the past ten years where 
cases have been solved by means of tracing a 
firearm by serial number relative to the cate- 
gories you have stated.” 

Kansas (29) “We have no records of a 
major crime being solved by tracing of a 
firearm serial number.” 

Maryland (22) “Unfortunately, we do not 
have such statistical data available; but in 
our opinion, the number for the last ten 
years would be negligible, insofar as the 
Maryland State Police is concerned.” 

Minnesota (13) “To my knowledge, no 
criminal cases have been solved by means of 
tracing a firearm by serial number in murder 
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and non-negligent manslaughter, aggravated 
assault or robbery cases in Minnesota.” 


TABLE 2.—MAJOR CRIMES REPORTED BY STATE LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT AGENCIES AS BEING SOLVED THROUGH THE 
TRACING OF A FIREARM BY SERIAL NUMBER, 1958-67. 


Number of cases reported solved 


Murder and 
nonnegligent 
mansiaughter 


Ag- 
gravated 
assault 


State Robbery 


Arkansas 3... 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


-I-e 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana 


Mississippi 
Missouri 


cocoooooorsccoosceoonoocoesoooosseo 
eocoocooooccooococoocooesooSecooooSeoo 


Nevada_.......- 
New Hampshire.. 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York.........- 
North Carolina 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Washington... 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. - -. 
Wyoming 


coocooococoecoeoowocooseossesoesesooeosoosso 


coccooonooocoowooescoorscs 
cocooconocecowoooocoseo 


1 Did not respond to the saree: $ 

2 Responded but declined to take part in the survey. 

3 Tennessee replied to the survey but was unable to complete 
the questionnaire because it would require “a large number of 
man hours reviewing thousands of cases . . . (14). f 

á The Oregon Department of State Police reported “'We have 


had a number of cases involving serious crimes wherein tracing 
of a firearm by serial number resulted in identification of the 
criminal responsible for the offense. Statistical breakdown is 
such that in order to arrive at specific numbers manual check- 
ing of the files would be required. We do not feel that this end 
justifies the effort (15)."” 

Missouri (2) “During the past ten years, 
no cases have been solved through the trac- 
ing of firearms ownership. Normally tracing 
of ownership proves unsuccessful for one ras- 
son or another, but does occasionally corrob- 
orate or add to known information.” 

New Mexico (1) “We recall no cases solved 
by tracing a firearm by serial number.” 

North Carolina (21) “...mo one con- 
nected with the State Bureau of Investiga- 
tion at this time can recall any case ever 
having been solved through the tracing of a 
serial number of the firearm used in the 
commission of a crime.” 

Wyoming (26) “This bureau was estab- 
lished in 1963, and to our knowledge no 
criminal cases have been solved by tracing 
the serial number of a firearm.” 

Stolen guns 

Several states had been able to utilize fire- 
arm serial number records in cases involving 
stolen firearms. This utilization involved 
either (1) the return of stolen firearms to 
their owners or (2) the arrest of persons 
carrying stolen firearms.” 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Iowa, Mississippi, New Jersey and South 
Dakota thought this aspect of registration 
important enough to offer specific comments 
on it: 

Iowa (3) “We have had some instances 
where thefts of weapons have been solved by 
serial number.” 

Mississippi (16) “The most success this 
department has had with serial numbers on 
weapons has been when a suspect is picked 
up with firearms on his person. The gun is 
traced through the manufacturer all the way 
down the line to the purchaser and in many 
instances, these guns would be stolen from 
residences or places of business.” 

New Jersey (17) “The National Crime In- 
formation Center at the State Bureau of 
Identification makes daily ‘hits’ on positive 
information regarding stolen firearms and 
possession of weapons by wanted subjects.” 

South Dakota (34) “First, the murders, 
aggravated assaults, and robberies constitute 
a very small portion of police business re- 
lated to firearms. True they get the greater 
share of publicity, but we and other officers 
spend much more time on the theft of fire- 
arms and the malicious use of them in the 
destruction of both public and private 
property.” 

“The recovery of stolen firearms is a gain to 
law enforcement as well as to the owner. The 
owner gets his gun back and we have the 
opportunity of removing the gun from the 
hands of a person who may commit one of 
the crimes you mention. Plus, it can be a 
great assist in the prosecution of persons 
who steal and peddle guns in competition to 
the legitimate dealer. 

“Rare is the case when a murdrer or a 
robber merely drops his gun at the scene of 
the crime. Usually, when it is recovered, it is 
in his possession or under his control, and it 
always seems to be a gun that he just bought 
from ‘some guy I met in a bar, day before 
yesterday.’ Then starts many hours of at- 
tempting to prove or disprove, the person's 
statement. This usually starts with the firm 
who manufactured the gun, if said gun has @ 
serial number and is not an import nor a 
military weapon. Registration would, in my 
opinion, shorten the route of search. In some 
cases it has resulted in our being able to trace 
a theft from an individual and then to the 
subject.” 

In New York state, 751,062 handguns were 
registered with the state police in 1967. The 
number of firearms reported lost, stolen or 
illegally possessed was 18,965. The number 
reported as recovered was 155. 

In 1968, 866,623 handguns were registered. 
The number reported lost, stolen or illegally 
possessed was 18,672; the number recovered 
was 384 (4). 

However, the numbers of guns actually re- 
covered may exceed the number of guns re- 
ported as being recovered. This is because 
the New York stolen gun file includes some 
firearms stolen in other states as well as New 
York. When firearms stolen in other states 
are recovered in those states, it may or may 
not be reported to the New York State Police. 

No data are available on the dollar value 
of these handguns which were recovered 
through the operation of the New York regis- 
tration program. With the exception of the 
FBI's National Crime Information Center, 
the New York state stolen gun file is the larg- 
est maintained by any police agency in the 
United States. 

Texas reported on the stolen gun aspect 
from a different angle. Their comment that 
“,.. upon some occasions we have exonerated 
some owners who had legitimately sold pistols 
and had advised us to change ownership in 
our files (27)". points out another possible 
benefit of firearms registration. But it also 
seems to substantiate the existence of an in- 
herent danger—that when a registered gun is 
lost or stolen and used in a crime, the owner 
may unjustly be accused. This danger might 
be expected to increase with the length of 
time between the loss or theft and its dis- 
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covery by the owner. It Is possible for a fire- 
arm to be stolen and the owner not realize 
it for quite some time."* 


Other crimes 


Other comments received indicate that 
firearms registration may occasionally be of 
assistance in the solution or prosecution of 
crimes other than murder, aggravated assault 
and robbery. 

Three states mentioned this aspect of 
registration as being important: 

Kansas (29) “We have used pawn shop 
sales records to verify that a person bought 
a gun previous to committing a crime.” 

New Jersey (17) “There have been numer- 
ous cases in the State of New Jersey that 
have been solved as a direct result of tracing 
afirearm.... 

Presently, daily inquiries as to the owner- 
ship of firearms are made to the Firearms 
Investigation Unit by various police depart- 
ments. Many times information previously 
unknown to the inquiring agency is devel- 
oped through the files and assists them in 
their investigations.” 

South Dakota (34) “... the numerous 
occasions when other crimes are solved di- 
rectly or indirectly through the tracing of 
firearms.” 

The survey questionnaires and follow-up 
correspondence did not elicit any detailed 
information on these other crimes or the 
role played by firearms registration. Pre- 
sumably they consist of such offenses as 
burglary, auto theft, illegal possession of 
weapons, possession of stolen property, etc. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This survey was intended to appraise the 
results of state law enforcement agencies’ 
experience with the firearms registration tools 
which have been available to them. Specifi- 
cally, the survey sought to determine the 
number of criminal homicide, robbery and 
aggravated assault cases which, to the knowl- 
edge of state law enforcement agencies, have 
been solved in the past ten years through the 
tracing of a firearm by serial number. This 
survey was not intended to evaluate proposed 
legislation which would establish national 
or state firearms registration. It was intended 
to provide additional information which can 
be applied to a more thorough study of the 
costs and benefits likely to be associated with 
an extensive firearms registration program. 

It was established that during the ten- 
year period 1959-1968, the tracing of a fire- 
arm by serial number contributed to the 
solution of at least six homicides and six 
robberies in 44 states. There were some addi- 
tional cases reported but these could not be 
quantified. Firearms registration data were 
also reported to have been of use in the solu- 
tion or prosecution of a number of lesser 
crimes, 

This survey was limited to state law en- 
forcement agencies in the fifty states. In all 
probability, if local law enforcement agen- 
cies had also been surveyed, some additional 
cases would have been reported. This would 
especially hold true in those states where the 
state law enforcement agency was not pri- 
marily concerned with criminal cases. How- 
ever, the results of the author’s study on 
registration in New York indicate that, here 
again, the numbers would not be large." 

Firearms registration data were also re- 
ported to be of some use in effecting the 
return of stolen firearms to their rightful 
owners. 

Little is known about the dollar costs of 
the various firearms registration programs 
now extant. These costs are substantial. Bus 
without the availability of more precise cost 
figures, it is impossible to measure the value 
of these programs in terms of a cost-benefit 
ratio. 

A national firearms registration program 
would affect more than 40 million American 
citizens. It would require the commitment 
of a significant portion of the nation’s annual 
law enforcement budget. The results of this 
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survey provide additional evidence that, be- 
fore the establishment of a registration pro- 
gram is seriously considered at either the 
federal or state level, a cost-benefit analysis 
is an absolute necessity. 

(Bibliography omitted.) 


FOOTNOTES 


2See the numerous statements to this 
effect made by the New York City Police De- 
partment (24). 

2 Management Concepts, Inc. is a manage- 
ment information consulting firm with offices 
at Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania. 

®The highest cost of firearms licensing 
which has yet been documented is in New 
York City, where the average cost of proc- 
essing an application for a pistol permit 
in 1968 was $72.87 (30). Thus, a theoretical 
initial cost of licensing and registering the 
guns of 40 million firearm owners could be 
placed at $2,914,800,000. 

In 1967, New York City enacted a law 
providing for the licensing of rifle and shot- 
gun owners and the registration of their 
firearms. The city administration reported 
that the ultimate cost of this program could 
be as high as $25 per gun (23). Using this 
figure to project the cost of a nationwide pro- 
gram registering 125 million firearms results 
in an estimate of $3,125,000,000, This cost 
figure is roughly comparable to the one noted 
above. 

All of these cost figures are in terms of 
1968 dollars. They do not include either the 
cost of enforcing the laws or the indirect 
costs associated with them. In a cost-benefits 
analysis, these would be taken into consid- 
eration, 

Estimates of the number of firearm 
owners in the United States range from 40-50 
million individuals, Estimates of the number 
of privately owned firearms vary from 100- 
200 million, depending upon the source. The 
writer estimates that there are currently 
“about 125 million” privately owned cart- 
ridge firearms in the United States. 

*Research Associates Incorporated (D.C.) 
is an independent research organization with 
headquarters in Silver Spring, Maryland. 

3In “A Preliminary Cost Analysis of Fire- 
arms Control Programs,” Research Associates 
cite as an example of indirect non-monetary 
costs resulting from a firearms law, the in- 
convenience and harassment of gun owners 
in New Haven, Connecticut, where appli- 
cants for pistol permits are required to fill 
out a 21-page form stating detailed informa- 
tion about themselves (30). New Haven con- 
tinues to require the completion of this form 
despite an opinion from the Attorney Gen- 
eral that such forms are not allowed under 
existing Connecticut law. The applicant 
must provide information about his citizen- 
ship, medical history, military service, educa- 
tion background, employment record and 
residential history. He must also provide de- 
tails on when and where he intends to use 
his firearms, including the type of firearm, 
frequency of use, days of the week, and 
hours of the day. 

s Consider the case where a suspect in pos- 
session of a firearm is picked up by the police 
in connection with a criminal investigation. 
The police may be able to ascertain, through 
the facilities of NCIC’s stolen/missing gun 
list, whether the suspect’s firearm has been 
stolen. If the gun is stolen, further investiga- 
tion may lead to the solution of some crime 
other than that for which the suspect was 
originally arrested. 

7 Section 923, paragraph (g) of the Gun 
Control Act of 1968 states that importers, 
manufacturers and dealers “shall make such 
records available for inspection at all rea- 
sonable times, and shall submit to the Secre- 
tary (of the Treasury —ed.) such reports and 
information with respect to such records and 
the contents thereof as he shall by regula- 
tions prescribe,” and that “Upon the request 
of any State or any political subdivision 
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thereof, the Secretary may make available to 
such State or any political subdivision there- 
of, any information which he may obtain by 
reason of the provisions of this chapter with 
respect to the identification of persons within 
such State or political subdivision thereof, 
who have purchased or received firearms or 
ammunition, together with a description of 
such firearms or ammunition.” 

* U.S. Code, Title 26, Chapter 53. 

*Haynes v. United States, 390 U.S. 85 
(1968). 

U.S. Public Law 90-618. 

u Chapter 11.1 of the Municipal Code of 
the City of Chicago. 

1 In the case of crimes which occur sub- 
sequent to registration, it is a prime conten- 
tion of those opposed to registration that 
the criminal does not register his firearm 
prior to committing a crime with it. An edi- 
torial in Gun Week, a weekly newspaper in 
the shooting sports field, concluded a dis- 
cussion of Haynes v. United States by stat- 
ing “The Supreme Court has simply pointed 
out the obvious—that only law-abiding 
citizens obey gun registration and licensing 
laws. The major effect of the decision is that 
now the law cannot ask a criminal to do 
what he has never done anyway!” (18). 

13 In most cases this charge was a supple- 
mentary one, the primary charge being either 
for a more serious crime or carrying a con- 
cealed firearm without a permit. 

“u Guns may be stored in the home, often 
under lock and key, and not be used for long 
periods of time. If a gun is stolen, perhaps 
when the owner is away, he may not become 
aware of the theft until such time as he pre- 
pares for his next hunting trip or target 
shooting match. 

15 An examination of New York City Police 
Department annual reports for the years 
1911-1968 failed to disclose a single case of 
criminal homicide, assault or robbery that 
had been solved through the tracing of a 
firearm by serial number, In addition, an ex- 
tensive search of New York City newspapers 
for the fifteen-year period 1953-1968 failed 
to reveal any instance where the tracing of 
a firearm by serial number had been mate- 
rial to the prosecution of any criminal case. 


THE VIEWS OF YOUTH AT HILL- 
CREST HIGH SCHOOL IN SIMP- 
SONVILLE, S.C. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, if 
one were to read only the Washington 
Post, one would get the idea that the 
youth of the Nation as a whole were bit- 
terly opposed to President Nixon’s cou- 
rageous action in Cambodia. 

Those of us who keep in close touch 
with our constituents know that this 
picture is false. 

Today I received striking confirma- 
tion of the support of loyal citizens for 
the President in the form of a series of 
petitions organized and signed by the 
students at Hillcrest High School in 
Simpsonville, S.C. The students have 
asked me to transmit these petitions to 
the President and I am very pleased to 
be able to do that today. 

The petitions were sent to me by two 
Hillerest students, Jimmy Minkler and 
Rick Morris, and their thoughts are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. These students 
say: 

We all feel we are the true Americans, 


but the President and news media never 
hear us. 


These young citizens are to be com- 
mended for their initiative and loyalty 
to the United States and to the Presi- 
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dent, and I want to thank them for the 
patriotic job they have done. Ialso want 
to commend Mr. W. H. Chastain, the 
principal of Hillcrest High School, for 
the splendid leadership he is providing 
the students and such an outstanding 
student body with the courage to stand 
up and be counted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the petitions from Hillcrest 
High School be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the peti- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

306 MAPLE Drive, 
Mavutor, 8.C., 
May 21, 1970. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In this box, you will 
find petitions signed by students and facul- 
ty of Hillcrest High School, in S.C. These 
petitions support you and oppose violence 
on any campus in America. 

The first page, second paragraph concerns 
a speech Mr. Chastain made to the students 
at our last class meeting. 

We would like for your reaction to these 
petitions as soon as possible. We all feel 
we are the true Americans, but the press 
and news media never hear us. Send your 
reaction to my address or Mr. H. Chastain, 
Principal of Hillcrest High School in Simp- 
sonville, South Carolina. 

Thank you, 
JIMMY MINKLER and Rick Morris. 
May 13, 1970. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Now is the time for all Americans to show 
more faith in our President, 

As you may recall Mr. Chastain said only 
a few weeks ago, that Hillcrest should be 
number one. We can be number one. Also 
the only one in the State to take such ac- 
tion, as we are about to take. 

So come on and show those bums that they 
are the minority, not the majority. 

Please do your patriotic deed for America 
and sign these petitions in support of 
President Nixon. 

These petitions will be sent to Senator 
Strom Thurmond, who will present them to 
the President. 

Yours truly, 
CoNCERNED STUDENTS. 


We, the undersigned, as students and 
faculty of Hillcrest High School support the 
efforts of President Nixon to destroy the 
Viet Cong and their sanctuaries in Cambodia, 
We all agree that with this action, peace 
will come much sooner. 

Elizabeth Bolt, M. O, Alexander, Sarah A. 
Weathers, Sybit G., Bobb, Mike Morris, Bob- 
by Kellams, Randy Young, Gwen Fowler, 
Mary Alice Adams, Debbie Steele, Judy 
Meredith, Vickie Ford. 

Carolyn Hill, Jerry Rector, James E. Fow- 
ler, Ricky Smith, Steve Leverette, Scott Bou- 
chillon, Phil Ahlborn, Edwin Smith, Jimmy 
Minklen, Jimmy Redden, Miller Riddle, Rus- 
sell Lewis, Virginia G. Barnwell. 

Susan Garrett, Celeste Knight, Judy 
Greene, Nancy Baker, Sherry Ford, Gloria 
Gilreath, Tricia Brooks, Debbie Baghill, 
Thomas Hewins, Dolly Davis, Carey Daven- 

rt. 

Buddy Hazel, Becky Jones, Dixie Herndon, 
Frances Cox, Denece Brashier, Elaine John- 
son, Bea Gault, Stewart Fowler, Linda Ed- 
wards, Brenda Davis, Rhonda Babb, W. H. 
Chastain. 

Mike Anderson, Lynn Smith, Windy Ward, 
David Tibble, Kathy Weld, Alta McGeachie, 
Becky Williams, Francelle Kellott, Roxan 
Culbertson, Lane Ferguson, Edward Cox. 

Philip Roberson, Gary Walker, Billy Page, 
Reudy Smith, Janet English, Brenda Jen- 
nings, Dickie Smith, John Martin, Dennis 
Beason, David Barberry, Joe McKeaver. 
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Marcy Verdin, Ginger Johnson, David O. 
Pedwin, Linda Bush&é Thomas Jess LaVase, 
Henry Poole, James Hand, Sheron Thomp- 
son, Larry Hedrix, Phillip Yarborough. 

Ricky Brooks, Wayne Wilson, Eddie 
Reames, Kerry Scott, Kathy Gate, Debbie 
Finch, Mitchell Knight, John Goolsby. 

Steve Fowler, Dennis Kinard, Steve Kuhn, 
Roger Launins, Jane Watson, Hilda Wood, 
Gail Tucker, Edgar Gillespie, Marilyn Tucker, 
James Suits. 

Jerry West, Natalie Forrest, Ann Gumbler, 
Barry McElreoth, Betty Roberston, William 
H. English, Deborah Dutton, Michael Smith, 
Fred Kelly, Miss Brenda Hollowell. 

Mary Nelson, Kathie Webber, Lee Smith, 
Lonnie Bruce, Terry. Ayers, Terry Richards, 
David Riel, Joe Hinkle, Jr., Fadine Chasteen, 
Gertrude Wham. 

Debbie Baldwin, Maud Thompson, Oscar 
Sullivan, Johnny K. Markins, Lucy Balih, 
Thomas Brown, Larry Johnson, Mrs. J. W. 
Wright. 

Alan Goodwin, Dale Goodwin, Bobby Wat- 
king, Warren Boyer, Mary Jane McKinney, 
Anne Mabry, Shirley Cannady, Debbie Taylor, 
Ken Casper, Anna Bailey. 

Melanie Mazie, Connie Lanier, Rebecca 
Hambuy, Venice Sloan, Fay Sanders, Sheila 
Lollis, Kim King, Sandra Hudson, Elizabeth 
S. McCamecon. 

Mary Akers, Pam Barbru, Bennie Mahaffey, 
Marsha Weathers, Vickie Hart, Judy Grisham, 
Joyce Davis, Pam Hipps, Jack W. Best, Stan- 
ley Cassell. 

Butch Bell, Jimmy Best, Jim Kennedy, 
Jerry Henderson, Danny Sloan, Randy Seco, 
James Harper, Ronnie Brown, Kenneth 
Moore, Katie Jones, Rich Morris. 

Martha Baldwin, Cynthia Bendetti, Susan 
Childress, Marjorie Smith, Mildred Hart, 
Sandra King. 

James McGraw, Curtis Steading, Tammy 
Pittman, Ginn Huff, Ann Goodnouger, Ran- 
dall Bentley, Lyle Watson, Mike Hinton, 
Nikki Moore, Mary Myers. 


Terry Reid, Barry Drake, Charles Moses, 
Jean Lovinggood, Louis Massingelle, Janet 
Hendrix, Anne Henderson, Marie Huff, Sherry 
Smith, Joyce Dixon. 

Susie Henderson, Beverly Cinnamon, Mary 


Ann Burnham, Benny Black, Vickie Babb, 
Martha J. Garrett. 

Wilma R. Gault, Linda Ricker, Joan 
Scales, Herricks Walbup, Pat Whitt, Barry 
Griffith, Linda Putnam, Fran Dunn, J. B. 
Manous, Joey Stolfi. 

David Sillars, Tim Snow, Scott Harrell, 
Ricky Woodale, Spence McGowan, Rachel 
Wood, Debbie Burry, Karin Shove, Sherry 
Rutledge, Karla Shaver. 

Stan Hook, Kris Preston, Ozzie Givens, 
Benny Garrett, Sally Garrett, Barrie Laugh- 
ter, Wayne Alucrombie, Bill Young, Randy 
Jones, Susan Greer. 

Dianna Cain, Roxie G. Hawkins, Gerald 
Reed, Neal Hamilton, Terry Mourer, Phillip 
Mitchell, Debbie Peal, Roddy Sawyer. 

George Brooks, Robbie Jo Hance, Jimmy 
Smallwood, Louis B. Abbath, Martha Hen- 
drix, Anne Brown, Chris Hart, Jefferson 
Jones, 

Rickey Faulk, Myron Fosker, Ross Stewart, 
John Robert Davis, Bert Taylor, Wendell 
Blaine King, Elosie L. Rudy, Ronnie Mc- 
Kinney,, Michael P. Chapman, Neil Patton. 

Marjorie Smith, Mildred Hart, Sandra 
King, Connie Johnson, Max Daniel Bailey 
Jr., Johnny A. Bearden, Kay Axson, David 
Rosendale, Vonnie Bzerly. 

Miachelle Brooks, Danny T. Brashier, Wil- 
liam R. Padgett, III, Susie Thackston, Nancy 
Thackston, Paul Cox, Wayne Morris, Jerry 
Hudson, Pat Wrenn, Mrs, Georgia Wortbing- 


Susie Collins, Deborah Long, Jackie Lum- 
blin, Judy Overstreet, Roberta Montgomery, 
Shirley Gilliland, Caroline Garrison, Libby 
Dixon, Pat Conyers, Marilyn Cooper. 

Sheila Harris, Spandy Chandler, Roland 
Holt, Blair Patton, Robert Ricker, Mike Tuck- 
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er, Smiley Trammell, Dede Homes, Jan Wal- 
drop, Cathy Bennington, Thelma Thomason. 

Roberta Wood, Eddie Case, George Knick- 
erbacker Jr., Sandra Doss, Kathy Smith, Toni 
Mattison, Ray Leslie. 

Lester Dennis Browning the 3rd, Rusty 
Holland, Becky Pearson, Susan Weathers, 
Nancy Hughes, Joyce Rice, Flo Templeton, 
Ronda Ross, Barbara Pepple, Ruth Derdin. 

Grace Craig Taylor, Debbie Davenport, 
Donna Raines, Diane Freddie, Sandra Hel- 
lams, Sammy Bagwell, Sue Mathis, Teresa 
Barbare, Sandy Griffin, Stephanis Casey. 

Doris Coleman, Dell Phillips, Debbie Bry- 
ant, Jo Ferguson, Anne McGraw, Jan Nelms, 
Deborah Knight, Rosemary Fletcher, Peggy 
Duncan, Pam Savage. 

Judi Summey, Patti Hamilton, Terry Brit- 
ten, Anne Julian, Charlene Hipps, Elaine 
Hendrix, Janet Bridges, LeNelle Holland, 
Tommy Abbott, Max Henderson, Randy Hill. 

Mike Sloan, Robbin Brown, Donald Hurley, 
Terry Mattison, Jimmy Ferguson, Nora Barn- 
hill, Fulton Hampton, Janet Sexton, Peggy 
Reide. 

Rickey Moore, Marty Gaddis, Kay Jones, 
Felix Taylor, Johnny Kootz, Pam Wilson, 
Debbie Short, Sandy Gambrell, Robin Haynes, 
Beth Franklin, Jean Patton, Mike Mor- 
rison, Susan Jenkins. 

Eddie Phillips, Donald Hipps, Betty Griffith, 
Tommy Riddle, Andy Gault, Betty Jean Hart, 
Margaret Scales, Mike Jewell, Clifton Carroll, 
Dub Trotter. 

Kathy Jones, Cathy Whane, Carolyn Mar- 
tan, Wanda Trotter, Mrs. Ralph Hughes, 
Jine Leney, Cathy Hudson, Cathy Holden, 

Brenda Jones, Cathy Bishop, Diane Bledsoe, 
Connie Kellett, Sanda Slatton, Libby Bal- 
combe, Elaine Nelson, Susan Locke, Miriam 
Wrenn. 

We, the undersigned, as students and 
faculty of Hillcrest High School, oppose the 
violence that has struck our large universi- 
ties in the past few weeks. We firmly believe 
that all students who destroy, take over, or 
march illegally on any campus should be 
expelled permanently. 

Elizabeth Bolt, M. O. Alexander, Sarah 
A. Weathers, Sybert G. Bobb, Bobby Hell- 
man, Randy Young, Mike Morris, Gwen Fow- 
ler, Mary Alice Adams, Debbie Steele. 

Judy Meredith, Vickie Ford, Carolyn Hill, 
Jerry Rector, James E. Fowler, Edwin Smith, 
Jimmy Kimble, Jimmy Redden, Milker Rid- 
dle, Russell Lewis, Virginia G. Barnwell. 

Susan Garrett, Celeste Knight, Judy 
Greene, Janice Eddleman, Nancy Baker, 
Sherry Ford, Gloria Gilreath, Tricia Brooks, 
Debbie Bagwell, Dolly Devin. 

Caruy Dayenport, Buddy Hazel, Becky 
Jones, Dixie Herndon, Frances Cox, Denece 
Brashier, Elaine Johnson, Bea Gault, Stewart 
Fowler, Linda Edwards, G. A. Reid, Rhonda 
Babb. 

David Tribble, Mike Anderson, Gary Mote, 
Julie Yarbaraugh, Windy Ward, Lynn Smith, 
Kathy Weld, Wanda Steading, John Cox, 
Jimmy Thomason, Alta McGeachie. 

Charline Vaughn, Ginger Johnson, Debbie 
Finch, David C. Pedersen, Thomas Jess 
Ledfor, Janet Englesby, Roxann Culbeth, Billy 
Page, Dennis Beason, Joe McKewen. 

Leny Green, Terry Fowler, Robert Hellums, 
Henry Poe, James Hand, Eddie Owens, Ernest 
Leopard, Linda C, Barnes, Wayne Wilson. 

John Goolsly, David Barbery, Lane Fergu- 
son, Linda Bushé, Edward Cox, Philys Rob- 
erson, Garry Owens, Gary Wacker, Randy 
Smith, Brende Jennings. 

Dickie Smitt, Larry Canbaugh, John Mar- 
tin, Larry Hendrix, Phillip Yarborough, 
Ricky Brooks, Kathy Tatum, Steve Fowler, 
Dennis Kinard, Steve Kil. 

Roger Lonnis, Jane Watson, Hilda Wood, 
Edgar Gillespie, Marilyn Tucker, Ramons 
Sittles, Terry West, Natalie Forrest, Ann 
Tumblin. 

Barry McElreath, Betty Robertson, William 
H. Englisbe, Deborah Dutton, Michael Smith, 
Ted Kelly, Miss Brenda Hollowell. 
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Mary Nelson, Kathie Webber, Lee Smith, 
Lonnie Bruce, Terry Ayers, Terry Richards, 
Daniel Rice, Danny Greene, Joe Hinkle. 

Nadina Chasteen, Gertrude Wham, Debbie 
Baldwin, Lucy Babb, Maxel Thomason, Oscar 
Sullivan, Gwen Fletcher, Patricia A. Rodgers, 
Shirley Annette Jackson, Harold Dial. 

Brenda Rice, Lois Logan, Charlotte Reeder, 
Jimmy Wright, Richard Hill, Piccola Hill, 
Peggy Moon, Henrietta Sullivan, Polly 
Champman, Francenia Sweeney. 

Parsonas Brown, Mamie Kilgore, Debra 
Patton, Larry Johnson, Mrs. T, W. Wright, 
Constance Bennett, Lillie Harris, Carolyn 
Booker, Doris Booker. 

Alan Goodwin, Pam Green, Kathy Grogan, 
Bobby Watkins, Warren Boyer, Mike Rey- 
nolds, Mary Jane McKinney, Anne Mabry, 
Debbie Taylor, Ann Sloan, Don Turner, 
Dale Goodwin, Sheila Cannady. 

Ann Bailey, Sharon Goodenough, Kathy 
Jo Bledsoe, Barbara Hambry, Rebecca Ham- 
bry, Bobbie Henley, Debbie Taylor, Sharon 
Hipps, Donna Nash, Marcy Derdin. 

Jean Dixon, Toni Taylor, Vivian Fowler, 
Connie Lanier, Debbie Thompson, Sandra 
Hudson, Joyce Miles, Kay Sanders. 

Kim King, Debbie Richardson, Beth Reed, 
Sheila Tollis, Venice Sloan, Juanita Davis, 
Elizabeth S. McCameron, 

Marjorie Smith, Miennea Hart, Sandra 
King, James McGraw, Curtis Steading, Eddie 
Reames, Tommy Pittman, Gene Helf, Ann 
Goodnough, Randall Bentley, Lyle Watson. 

Mike Hinton, Nikki Moore, Mary Myers, 
Jerry Reid, Barry Drake, Charles Moses, Jean 
Lovinggood, Carol McKinney, Louis Massen- 
galle, Janet Hendrix. 

Anne Henderson, Marie Huff, Sherry Smith, 
Susie Henderson, Beverly Cinnamon, Mary 
Ann Burnham, Buddy Bowen, Benny Black, 
Vickie Babb, Martha J. Garrett. 

Marna W. Snow, Deborah L. Thurston, 
Karen Hudson, Lynne McGee, Janice Lockey, 
Karen Knox, Esther McGaha, Steve Brian 
Willis, Howard Griffith, Clayton Bigham, 
Terry Ross. 

Anne Sherron, Becky Greer, Terry Iholdresi, 
Kenneth Abercombie, Tommy Gullers, Ernest 
Boyer, Mollie Craft, Mike Cooper, Karen 
Callicott, Donald Campbell Jr. 

Paul Campbell, Elizabeth Canfield, Kay 
Brissey, Nancy Burns, Jane Burns, Melanie 
Barnett, Mark A. Brown, Bill Blackwell, Andy 
Arledge. 

Scott Bailey, Bill Barrett, Dona Barker, 
Diane Arledge, Debbie Alberson, Wanda 
Adams, Jerry Corn, Donald Beaman, 

Don Gilliland, Jerry Sullivan, Duane Mal- 
phrus, Gail Hendrix, Caire Cromer, Jack 
West, Linda Phillips, Robert Chiles II, Rita 
Drake, Randy Massengale. 

Ronald S. Carbaugh I, Dennis Cunning- 
ham III, Curtis N. Boger, Norman J. Lind- 
sey, Benny Weathes, Wanda Burgess, Doris 
Meredith, Sybil Martin, Johnny Barbry, 
Naomi Phastien, Jefferson Jones. 

Wilma R. Gault, Linda Ricker, Jean Scales, 
Teresa Redding, Horricks Walkup, Pat 
Whitt, Barry Griffith, Linda Putnan, Fran 
Sims, J. B. Manons, 

Joey Stolf, David Sellars, Tim Snow, Scott 
Harrel, Ricky Woodall, Karen Shover, Debbie 
Burry, Sherry Rutledge, Karlo Shaver. 

Steve Hooks, Kriss Preston, Ozzie Givens, 
Sally Garrett, Barrie Laughter, Wayne Aber- 
crombie, Bill Young, Randy Jones, Susan 
Green, Dianna Cain. 

Ellen Peacock, Roxie T. Hawkins, Berry 
Garrett, Gerald Reed, Kathy R. Roberts, Neal 
Hamilton, Terry Mourer, Debbie Peal, Phil- 
lip Mitchell, Roddy Saye. 

George Brooks, Robbie S. Nance, Susan 
Campbell, Jimmy Smallwood, Steve Richard- 
son, Lois B. Abbott, Martha Hendrix, Viki 
Tripes, Anne Brown, Chris Hart, 

Terry Kible, Russell Rhodes, Ross Stewart, 
Ricky Faulk, Myron Fisher, Mike Fleming, 
Skip Grigsby, John Robert Davis, Nancy 
Chastain, Sue Bayne. 

Elaine L. Rudy, Ronnie McKinney, Michael 
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P. Chapman, Neil Potter, Marjorie Smith, 
Mildred Hart, Sandra King, Connie Johnson. 

Max Daniel Bailey, Jr., Johnny A. Beaaden, 
Kay Afson, David Rosendale, Vonnie Byerly, 
Mischelle Brooks, Lonnie M. Reeves, Danny 
F. Braskin, William R. Padgett, III, Susie 
Thackston. 

Nancy Thackston, Paul Cox, Mike Hen- 
derson, Wayne Morris, Jerry Hudson, Pat 
Wrenn, Mrs. Georgia Worthington, Susie Col- 
lins, Deborah Long, Jackie Tumblin. 

Judy Overstreet, Roberta Montgomery, 
Shirley Gilliland, Caroline Garrison, Libby 
Dixon, Pat Conyers, Marilyn Cooper, Sheila 
Harris, Spenby Chandler, Roland Holt, Jr. 

David Gantt, Steve Duke, Blaie Patta, Rob- 
ert Ricker, Mike Tucker, Smiley Trammell, 
Stanley Baldwin, Dede Hines, Jan Waldrop, 
Pat Roberts, Cathy Bennington, Gregg For- 
tune, Thelma Thomason. 

Jeanne Wasson, Kathy Smith, Rhonda Wa- 
mack, Jimmy Fulmer, Wendell Blaine King, 
Rusty Holland, Bert Taylor, Wayne S. Ham- 
mond, Ray Leslie, Lester Dennis Browning, 
the 3rd, Sandra Doss. 

Roberta Wood, Eddie Case, George E. 
Knickerbocker, Jr., Toni Nattison, Becky 
Pearson, Susan Weathers, Nancy Hughes, 
Joyce Rice, Flo Templeton, Ronda Ross, 
Barbara Pepple, Ruth Verd. 

Debbie Davenport, Donna Raines, Diane 
Friddle, Sue Mathis, Sandy Griffin, Emily 
Hall, Teresa Barbara. 

Sandra Hellams, Sammy Bagwell, Dell 
Phillips, Debbie Bryant, Jo Ferguson, Anne 
McGraw, Jan Nelmo, Deborah Knight, Rose- 
mary Fletcher, Peggy Duncan. 

Mr. Bruce Skelton, Mr. Steve Green, Mr. 
Tom Milosek, Mr. Jerry Springfield, Mr. Berry 
Woods, Mr. Jimmy Hunsinger, Mr. Bud Dun- 
can, Mr. Edward Gaul, Mr. Carl Dickerson, 
Mr. Leland J. Mayfeld. 

Mr. David Friddle, Miss Tere Griswold, Miss 
Cathy Stewart, Miss Pam Lollis, Miss Gail 
Powell, Mr. Kennith Cooper, Mr. Ronnie 


Boyce, Mr. Wendell Lancaster, Pam Savage, 
Pam Boyce, Mr. Gerald Ballard. 
Judi Summey, Terry Britten, Anne Julian, 


Charlene Hipps, Martha Phillips, Elaine 
Smith, Elaine Hendrix, Janet Bridges, Rusty 
Faulk, LeNelle Holland, Jackie Best, Anne 
Ewing. 

Max Henderson, Cheryl Woodall, Cathy 
Raines, Randy Hill, Mike Sloan, Robbi Brown, 
Donald Hurley, Terry Mattison, Jimmy Fer- 
quenson, Terry Horne, Mike Masters, Randy 
Taylor, Nara Barnhill. 

Fulton Hampton, Janet Sexton, Peggy 
Rudy, Rickey Moore, Marty Gaddis, Kay 
Jones, Felix Taylor, Tina Iannarelli, Johnny 
Koontz, Pam Wilson, Debbie Short, Sandy 
Gambrell, Robin Haynes, Beth Franklin, 
Jane Norris, Jean Patton. 

Eddie Phillips, Donald Hipps, Betty Grif- 
fith, Tommy Riddle, Andy Gault, Betty Jean 
Hart, Margaret Scales, Mike Jewell, Eddie 
Hunt, Clifton Carroll. 

Dub Trotter, Weldon Cook, Carolyn Mar- 
tin, Cathy Wham, Kathy Jones, Wanda Trot- 
ter, Mrs. Ralph Hughes, Jane Long, Billie Jo 
Lancaster, Cathy Hudson. 

Carol Fair, Lois Smith, Brenda Smith, 
Cathy Holden, Brenda Jones, Cathy Bishop, 
Rachel Cox, Cindy Gooch, Diane Bledsoe, 
Sandra Slatton. 

Connie Kellett, Annette Rivers, Jane Mann, 
Marilyn Poole, Elaine Nelson, Libby Bal- 
combe, Susan Jones, Dale Pollard, Kay Fin- 
ley, Susan Locke, Miriam Wrenn. 


WORLD REFUGEE REPORT, 1970 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
US. Committee for Refugees—USCR— 
recently issued its annual report on world 
refugee problems. As in past years, the 
report contains a census of the homeless 
throughout the world, which dramati- 
cally underscores a simple fact—that the 
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troubles of our time are taking a growing 
toll in the flight of people from conflict 
and oppression. All over the world people 
are on the move. 

The report goes on to describe these 
problems of humanity, the many govern- 
mental and private efforts being made to 
solve them, and the continuing need for 
even greater efforts in behalf of our suf- 
fering fellowman. Most of the articles in 
the report are based on papers read to 
the National Conference on World Ref- 
ugee problems held in Washington last 
November, which was sponsored by the 
USCR in association with the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies and the 
American Immigration and Citizenship 
Conference. 

In issuing its annual report, the USCR 
performs an important public service. I 
want to commend the organization—and 
its executive vice president, Dr. R. Norris 
Wilson—for their continuing efforts in 3 
significant area of international concern. 

I think the current report of the 
USCR will be of interest to Senators. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A WORLD IN CONFLICT: 25 YEARS, 75 WARS, 
17,318,320 REFUGEES 


Since 1945, the year when the United Na- 
tions was organized, there have been sev- 
enty-five wars. To most of us, violence and 
enmity have become so large a part of our 
daily life that we are almost unaware of it. 
Most of us have now forgotten most of the 
wars in this awful catalogue but their vic- 
tims have not forgotten. 

Not counting the dead and wounded, not 
counting the uncountable casualties of the 
fighting itself, we know that there remain 
today 17,318,320 refugees who are, in very 
large part, the casualties of a world in con- 
flict. Of course, many millions of refugees 
have been resettled and are no longer refu- 
gees, but, from the wars’ awful toll others 
have been forced to take their places in this 
grim roster of human suffering. In the last 
six years since 1964, the total refugee popu- 
lation of the world has grown from 7,910,309 
to 17,318,320. 

If, because violence has become a part 
of our daily environment, we have forgotten 
most of the wars of the last twenty-five 
years, we now recall, even more painfully, 
that most of us have forgotten their vic- 
tims. We believe that there is a relationship 
between our warring and the number of 
refugees in the world. In any event, the 
shocking number of refugees on every con- 
tinent is tragic evidence of man's inability 
to manage himself, his religion, his politics 
and his hungers with due concern for his 
fellow man. 

During these twenty-five years which have 
seen this terrible hemorrhage of violence, 
the American people, through their churches 
and synagogues, through their voluntary 
agencies, through their government and, in- 
directly, through intergovernmental bodies 
have tried to help the helpless victims of 
our wars. 

These agencies met together in Washing- 
ton in November of 1969 to take the meas- 
ure of their common work, to assess the 
continuing and increasing problems of refu- 
gees around the world and to try to plan 
for a future in which peace among men 
often seems a remote and inconstant hope. 

We hope that if the deliberations of the 
Conference are shared widely in this way, 
then the problems of the world’s refugees 
may become, in small part at least, the 
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problem of all of us. As a people, we are 
engaged in rethinking our national priori- 
ties and our role within the family of na- 
tions. Our pleading is, simply, that the refu- 
gee, wherever he is and whatever the cause 
of his distress, shall become a part of the 
reckoning. 

REFUGEES: THE HELPLESS EVIDENCE OF MAN’s 

INAaBILTrY To LIVE IN PEACE 


No one of us could suspect for a moment 
that there will be a quick end or easy solu- 
tion to the problems of the world’s refugees. 
We are engaged together in a continuing task 
which arises out of the ferment of the 
world’s life. Every tremor in the political 
cultural and religious life of nations pro- 
duces men and women and children who be- 
come the helpless evidence of man’s inability 
to live in peace either with himself or his 
neighbor. 

There was a time when, I am afraid, many 
of us thought of refugees largely in terms of 
those who were the result of the second 
World War. It is even quite possible that 
many people unfamiliar with today’s world 
refugee problem still think in that vein. 
There have been 75 other wars since the end 
of World War II. Then, too, we became ac- 
customed to thinking that our work with 
refugees was somewhat limited to the emer- 
gency relief phase. We thought if we solved 
the emergency problem our work would be 
finished. Now, increasingly, .. . our work has 
taken on a new dimension and utility. We 
are not only engaged in the essential first 
step of emergency relief and in broad pro- 
grams of resettlement, but in unique and 
special ways in what is called “development” 
or “nation building.” 

We are discovering anew that the refugee, 
in the main, is a special kind of person and 
that his spirit of independence and enter- 
prise is a contribution to his country of 
asylum that is simply immeasurable. 

We are seeing with new clarity what we 
have always known to be true that the refu- 
gee is resourceful, energetic and ambitious. 
He is a person whom his fatherland can 
least afford to lose and who brings to the 
country of asylum the strength of body, 
mind and spirit which is required to build 
a new life and so contribute to the larger 
life economically and socially of his new 
homeland. 

Looking back over the ten years since 
World Refugee Year, a decade marked by 
emergencies and convulsions of all kinds in 
the world, I marvel that in the face of pub- 
lic indifference, we have been able to con- 
tinue, and, indeed, to increase our effort in 
behalf of the world’s homeless. Because I 
marvel at this and am deeply grateful to the 
men, women and children all over the coun- 
try who support us in our work, I believe 
that you, too, are deeply thankful and aware 
of the quiet and persistent support that you 
have had from the millions of private citi- 
zens who believe in you and what you do 
for the peace of mankind. 


REFUGEES ARE AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


We must all depend on the prowess of the 
Intergovernmental agencies working with 
refugees. Officers of these agencies addressed 
the National Conference. Following are ex- 
cerpts from their statements: 


UNITED STATES DELEGATE TO THE 24TH GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


(Mrs. Shirley Temple Black) 


Since becoming a United States delegate 
to the United Nations General Assembly, I 
have found myself daily up against such 
realities, nose-to-nose, toe-to-toe. Among 
these are the realities attending certain refu- 
gee problems. 

You all know that in the last five years 
alone, the number of refugees has more than 
doubled. 

Small wonder when I look at the enormity 
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of the task and the zooming costs. I also 
look with profound respect into this par- 
ticular audience, and beyond to the thou- 
sands of men and women who support our 
effort. 

Your undiminished efforts to marshal and 
correlate the diverse resources of what we 
call the “private sector,” and to blend them 
effectively with governmental and United 
Nations resources, this is the key. 

Nor should we be dismayed by the ob- 
ylous current shift of American attention 
toward the wrenching problems of our own 
poor and our own thwarted populations. 
Our own nation right now seeks to replace 
a welfare system that does not work well 
with one that can. 

But I do not regard this shift of emphasis 
as simply competition at home for the re- 
sources you seek. I look at it as an extension 
of the opportunity for Americans to rise still 
further towards their ideals of humanity, 
and on a broader front. 

It is not a question of doing more at home, 
and less abroad. It is a question of more 
skillful use of our available resources in the 
name of humanity. 

I would urge my fellow Americans to give 
thoughtful attention to the Pearson Com- 
mission Report, which says, “. . . concern 
with the improvement of the human condi- 
tion is no longer divisible . . . we live ina 
village-world ... we belong to a world com- 
munity.” I know. 

Occasionally, in history, one finds oneself 
in the right place at the right time. Fifteen 
months ago, almost to the day, I learned 
something about the cause and nature of 
the refugee problems, first hand. 

I was in Prague, engaged alone in arrang- 
ing for the Czechoslovak Republic to officially 
join a 19-Nation International Health Feder- 
ation which I had helped form and direct. 
When the Russian and Polish tanks rushed 
into Prague, I was caught with many others, 
and we lived, unbelieving, through the initial 


days of bloodshed, stillness, and finally, oc- 
cupation. 

I learned with intimate and heart-rending 
clarity how a man and woman becomes a 


refugee. Around me there were decisions 
being made, some overt, some silent, but 
decisions which could redirect lives. Today, 
many of those who chose to flee have been 
given support and direction by private and 
public agencies represented here at the Con- 
ference. 

In closing, may I underscore the obvious. 
Although our motivations are based on 
humanitarian instincts, the results of our 
interests and actions have profound political 
implications. 

Our response to the refugee problem will 
bear heavily on matters affecting world 
peace, and the orderly structure of society. 

The situation we face is not only of empty 
stomachs or vengeful hearts; it is a witches’ 
broth of degradation, destruction, and 
death. And time is against us. 

Your own statistics bear me out. We 
must all tighten our belts a bit, take a deep 
breath, and run back on the field. Let’s not 
think in terms of money, but in cooperation. 
Let’s think of the effectiveness of our effort, 
not the size. 

It is a point of many-turnings for us all. 
It will mean redoubled work. I will help. 
‘Thank you. 


THE OFFICE OF THE UNITED NATIONS HIGH 
COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 
(Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan) 

I feel that it is particularly timely that 
we should be gathered here for two days of 
studies in depth, which have been admirably 
mapped out in the documents that we re- 
ceived beforehand, at a time when we are 
celebrating the anniversary of World Refu- 
gee Year. A tremendous initiative—which 
brought together, not only so many govern- 
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ments, but the people in so many countries 
to clear the camps in Europe and to help ref- 
ugees find permanent solutions. 

I am also very grateful to all the voluntary 
agencies gathered here, sixty or more, for 
everything they have done to make the work 
of the non-operational organizations such 
as UNHCR possible. Had it not been for the 
truly remarkable effort of the agencies, both 
the national agencies and their international 
counterparts, solutions to refugee problems 
would have been practically impossible. It 
was through your sponsorship for immigra- 
tion, through your interest in counselling in 
individual cases in Europe everywhere, and 
now elsewhere in the world, that we have 
been able, together with a great many other 
partners—all of which are here today I 
think, to find solutions to the plight of 
refugees. 

I would say here that, in Europe, we hoped 
very much that we would no longer be faced 
with a refugee problem in the camps where 
so many people represented such a large ac- 
cumulation of misery in the postwar days. 
But in Europe again we face a problem. As 
a result of the comparatively recent events 
in Eastern Europe, we do have today in the 
transient centers in Europe a number of ref- 
ugees who are waiting permanent solutions— 
either in the form of integration or in the 
form of resettlement overseas. And here I 
would like to stress the need for continuous 
generosity on the part of the countries of 
immigration and, of course, the collaboration 
of the voluntary agencies. 

Indeed, if it had not been for the remark- 
able generosity of governments like those 
of the United States or Australia or Can- 
ada; had it not been for the truly remark- 
able action taken by ICEM and its Director, 
John Thomas, we would be facing the danger 
of a new accumulation of refugees in the 
camps with all the stagnation, the insta- 
bility and the unrest which this would bring 
to the European scene. I would like to ex- 
press particular gratitude to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the special 
measures which have been taken in this con- 
nection to avoid this accumulation, and, in 
this connection, my colleagues and I in Ge- 
neva are following with great attention and 
interest the bill which is being introduced 
by Senator Kennedy and Congressman 
Feighan. 

Turning to this developing world, if you 
take Africa alone, we have there today one 
million refugees. They are from countries 
struggling to achieve independence, from 
countries who have already gained inde- 
pendence but have, as a result, suffered tribal 
strife and racial confrontations. We have 
refugees in individual groups—students who 
accumulate in the urban centers of Africa 
and who look towards the international com- 
munity and towards UNHCR to furnish them 
with individual opportunities; with voca- 
tional training, education and opportunities 
to lead a useful life. 

In Africa, the office has been concentrating 
in seeking permanent solutions in the field 
of rural integration. One cannot resettle hun- 
dreds of thousands of African refugees. One 
has to provide them with a solution on-the- 
spot until the time, hopefully, that they may 
return home. But in the meantime, we must 
not avoid the possibility of getting them 
work. We must not prevent them from being 
useful. We must not prevent them from 
working, cultivating land, producing what 
they need to ensure their becoming self-sup- 
porting. We must avoid the problem of 
stagnation in Africa. We must avoid the open- 
ing of camps. We must avoid getting refugees 
used to relief, This is why our work today is 
development work, and we are intermeshing 
our activities very much with the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations that deal with 
the economic and social development in the 
third world. We have found that by settling 
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these refugees quickly, by giving them land, 
by giving them a chance to lead a normal 
life away from the borders of the countries 
from which they come, that we contribute 
not only to alleviate human suffering but 
also to peace and stability in the area. I think 
the figures speak for themselves. Out of this 
case load of approximately one million up- 
rooted people, less than one hundred thou- 
sand are still on relief, and most of the others 
are self-supporting. 

What I would like to say, ladies and gentle- 
men, is that all this has been made Possible 
because of the humanitarian and non-politi- 
cal character of our action; because there has 
been an understanding on the part of the 
international community that what we were 
doing was in the general interest. This con- 
sensus finally expressed itself in a very 
dramatic way at the last General Assembly 
of the United Nations, where for the first 
time since 1951, when my office was estab- 
lished, the General Assembly passed the 
Resolution on the Report of the High Com- 
missioner by acclamation. And so, I sincerely 
believe that we have come to a time when 
the voluntary agencies and UNHCR can re- 
examine their partnership, strengthen it, 
develop it in new areas, analyze the solu- 
tions which are possible to new refugee 
Situations in Africa and Asia through our 
partnership where you all have such a key 
role to play, and at the same time, make sure 
that these solutions are not only useful for 
today but valid for tomorrow. 


THE UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS 
AGENCY 


(Laurence Michelmore) 


Yesterday the United Nations General As- 
sembly began its annual consideration of the 
problem of the Palestine refugees. Twenty- 
one years have passed since the first United 
Nations debate on this question in 1948 when 
the Palestine refugee problem arose out of 
the war in the Middle East. In the mean- 
time, the original group of refugees—esti- 
mated by the United Nations at the time 
to number some 700,000—has experienced its 
own population explosion and has doubled 
in size, to the present figure of 1,400,000. In 
the meantime, also, the fighting which had 
been cooled for a time by armistice agree- 
ments, erupted on a large scale in 1956, and 
with even greater violence again in the 1967 
war when a further dimension was added 
to the refugee problem. Peace has not yet 
come to the Middle East, nor has a solution 
been found to the problems of the Palestine 
refugees. 

Even while the war was still raging, in 
1948, the United Nations Mediator, Count 
Bernadotte, called the world’s attention to 
the humanitarian needs of the refugees—for 
shelter, food, and the other necessities of 
life. International assistance was quickly or- 
ganized, through the United Nations and 
through other international and non-gov- 
ernmental bodies. Twenty years ago, the 
United Nations decided to channel its as- 
sistance through a non-political agency 
created for this purpose, the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East or UNRWA. It was 
expected then that UNRWA would exist for 
only a short time, but its mandate has been 
extended repeatedly, and now runs to 30 June 
1972. 

Since it was established, UNRWA has re- 
ceived, and spent to provide assistance to 
the refugees, nearly $700 million. All of 
this money has come as voluntary contribu- 
tions, mostly from governments, but some 
also from non-governmental organizations 
and private individuals. Of governmental 
contributions, the United States for many 
years provided 70 per cent of the total, but 
this ratio has dropped in the last few years, 
and this year will be about 56 per cent. 

Twenty-one years have gone by, nearly 
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$700 million has been spent, the number of 
refugees has doubled, and the refugee prob- 
lem has not been solved. What has been 
accomplished? What results have been 
achieved? 

First of all, I think we should remind our- 
selves that although $700 million is an im- 
pressive total, it has been spent day by day 
over two decades, for an average of a million 
persons, so that however large the total, it 
represents less than 10 cents for each person 
per day. 

For this amount, the refugee population 
has been helped to stay alive, and maintain 
reasonably decent health. Shelter has been 
provided to two-fifths of the refugees in 
UNRWA camps, at first in tents and later in 
huts. 

After the hostilities of 1967, additional 
camps were established, giving shelter to 
about 100,000 of the Palestine refugees and 
others who were then displaced, and who had 
no other place to go. In these camps also, 
huts are now replacing tents. Food rations of 
flour, some other dry foods and cooking oil, 
providing 1500 calories a day, have been dis- 
tributed to two-thirds of the refugees, Milk 
for school children, and supplementary meals 
for certain groups have also helped, but 
UNRWA’'s food assistance has always been 
less than the refugees required, and they 
have had to secure some of the food them- 
selves. 

With the assistance of the World Health 
Organization, UNRWA has maintained a 
health program of preventive medicine, san- 
itation and curative services. In the last year, 
there were over 6 million visits to UNRWA 
clinics. There has never been an epidemic, 
and the mortality rate and morbidity rates 
have been low. 

In addition, and still within the average 
cost of 10 cents a day, a whole generation 
of young refugees has been provided with 
education. In this school year, 230,000 refu- 
gee children are studying in schools run by 
UNRWA with the professional guidance of 
UNESCO. This is an increase of 10 per cent 
above last year, and reflects the intense in- 
terest of the refugees, children and parents 
alike, in education. Another 60,000 children 
are studying at government or private 
schools, many with some financial assis- 
tance from UNRWA. UNRWA also provides 
teacher and vocational training at 10 cen- 
ters, graduating 1700 young men and women 
each year, and it awards several hundred 
university scholarships each year to the 
most competent and deserving refugee stu- 
dents. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature of 
the UNRWA program has been the steady and 
rapid increase in education. The number of 
food rations issued has been limited by a 
ceiling, and has not increased over the years. 
Expenditures for all of the relief services— 
food, shelter, clothing, blankets, and hard- 
ship assistance—has remained fairly con- 
stant. Health expenditures have increased 
moderately because of the increase in the 
population served, and rising prices. But the 
number of children demanding education, 
and the cost to UNRWA of trying to meet 
the demand have increased much faster than 
the growth in the school age population. In- 
creased costs of education add about $1 
million a year to UNRWA’s budget—even 
more this year. In 1970 education and train- 
ing will take more of UNRWA’'s budget than 
the whole range of relief services (food, 
shelter, and so on). 

The increased demand for education, plus 
rising costs of supplies and services, unac- 
companied by sufficient additional contribu- 
tions, have created a serious financial crisis 
for UNRWA, which faces a deficit of $4 mil- 
lion this year, and the likelihood of an even 
greater shortage next year. We have empha- 
sized to the General Assembly the urgent 
need of adequate resources if UNRWA is to 
maintain its essential services for the refu- 
gees. 
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From everything I have been able to see 
and learn over the last six years, the sugges- 
tion that is sometimes made that the Pales- 
tine refugees are living in idleness on inter- 
national charity is far from the truth. They 
are not indolent. They are eager for education 
and training, and they take advantage of any 
opportunity to work und to help support 
themselves and their families. Many thou- 
sands more have gone to work in Kuwait, 
Qatar, Abu Dhabi, Saudi Arabia and Libya. 
Many thousands of the refugee families have 
made slow but significant progress over the 
years towards their economic rehabilitation, 
although for many this progress was inter- 
rupted and set back by the 1967 hostilities. 

UNRWA is concerned with the humanitar- 
ian problem of assisting the refugee. It is not 
a political agency, and it has not been given 
the task of solving the refugee problem, al- 
though UNRWA's aid, especially in education 
and training, should help the refugees to 
benefit from a solution when it is found. 
Other United Nations bodies, such as the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission, have tried 
to find a solution, and the United Nations 
General Assembly, and other United Nations 
organs have devoted much attention to the 
“Palestine question” and the problems of the 
Middle East. Many resolutions have been 
adopted, some calling for repatriation or com- 
pensation, or resettlement, or the return of 
those who fled after the 1967 hostilities. For 
the last two years, hopes have been focussed 
on Security Council resolution 242 of 22 No- 
vember 1967, outlining the basis for a “just 
and lasting peace,” and including as one of 
its elements “a just settlement of the refugee 
problem.” 

Unfortunately, those hopes have not been 
realized, and the situation in the Middle East 
has become more critical, with mounting ten- 
sions and stresses throughout the area. 

In these circumstances, and until progress 
is made toward a “just and lasting peace,” I 
believe that it is essential that UNRWA carry 
on, and be provided with sufficient funds to 
continue its assistance to the refugees. Fall- 
ure to do so would have most regrettable con- 
sequences, imposing further hardships on the 
refugees, and creating additional difficulties 
for the search for peace. 


THE INTERGOVERN MENTAL COMMITTEE FOR 
EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


(John F. Thomas) 


The Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration is a non-UN body gov- 
erned by 31 member countries with head- 
quarters in Geneva, Switzerland. It came 
into being following a meeting of concerned 
countries in Brussels in December 1951. 
Camps in many European countries were 
overcrowded with displaced persons from 
World War II activitie, and most of these 
countries were suffering from depressed eco- 
nomic conditions and, what was then called 
“surplus population.” In the course of its 
seventeen year existence, ICEM succeeded in 
moving 1,680,700 migrants of which 804,897 
were refugees to new lives mainly in over- 
seas countries. 

When I assumed the Directorship of ICEM 
in late February 1969, I had just completed 
giving guidance and leadership to two dif- 
ficult refugee prccrammes—Cuban refugees 
in the United States and the refugees in 
South Vietnam. I found myself in the midst 
of another serious refugee problem, the 
numbers streaming into Austria, Italy and 
Germany from the East. Now, after ten 
months has elapsed, I am happy to report 
that the major part of this crisis has been 
met. The operations were difficult. ICEM 
staff, and the voluntary agency staff, worked 
long, long hours in meeting the needs of 
the people. Governments responded with re- 
markable demonstrations of understanding 
and compassion in stepping up the rate of 
intake of refugees. It is interesting to note 
that ICEM moved in 1968 50,987 refugees 
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and in 1969 will move 58,000. In analyzing 
the figures for 1969, we find that only 18% 
of those moved are of Czechoslovakian ori- 
gin. Taking the total refugee movement ac- 
complished by ICEM, one will find that over 
80 countries (by former nationality or place 
of bizth) are represented. No, the refugee 
problem is far from being over in Europe. 

It is the international community which 
sustains ICEM as a common migration ma- 
chine, I am pleased to report that the ma- 
chinery is functioning effectively. As I speak 
today, movements effected under ICEM aus- 
pices this year have passed the 75,000 mark 
and somewhat more than 50,000 of these 
have been refugees or displaced persons, By 
the end of the year, the total will have 
reached some 85,000 and it will include more 
than 58,000 refugees. What is required for 
a movement of this scope? It will have been 
necessary to make bookings from 66 dif- 
ferent embarkation points on some 275 
sailings and 1,700 scheduled air services, and 
to charter 210 aircraft. I can assure you, 
ladies and gentlemen, this also means that 
ICEM field missions are fully engaged in this 
task and ably supported at both the sending 
and receiving ends by the activities of many 
voluntary agencies. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON WORLD 
REFUGEE PROBLEMS 


FINAL REPORT AND COMMENT 
(R. Norris Wilson, Director) 


First meeting on refugees in United States 
in 10 years 

What to do about the world’s homeless and 
largely forgotten people—the more than 17 
million refugees in Africa, the Middle East, 
Asia and Europe—was the reason for the 
meeting. The place was Washington, D.C., 
the time Tuesday and Wednesday, November 
18 and 19, 1969. 

It was small, as conferences go. But, for 
the 325 people who attended the National 
Conference on World Refugee Problems in- 
volved a large part of their lives. 

The two-day session marked the 10th an- 
niversary of 1959’s World Refugee Year and 
the first meeting devoted exclusively to 
world refugee problems to be held in the U.S. 
since that year. 

It was not a time for self-congratulation, 
but rather for introspection, a time to review 
common problems, and a time to renew the 
attention of the American public to the con- 
tinuing plight of refugees, to the immediate 
needs of the refugees, and to the efforts that 
must be made now and sustained for years. 

It had been a long decade since that Con- 
ference in 1959. And just as there had been 
drastic changes in those ten years in every 
corner of the world and in almost every seg- 
ment of society, in technology, in space ex- 
ploration, and in the environment, etc.—so 
had there also been drastic changes in the 
world refugee problem. 

Ten years ago when 80 countries—mem- 
bers of the United Nations—participated in 
World Refugee Year and raised more than 
$80 million in special funds for the resettle- 
ment of some 15 million refugees, mainly in 
Europe, many of those who specialized in 
refugee affairs thought that with this mag- 
nificent effort the problem of the world’s 
homeless would be solved. 

That particular refugee problem had been 
solved—or was on the way toward being 
solved. But by 1969, there was in Asia, in 
Africa and in the Middle East, practically an 
entirely new body of refugees—and a new 
effort was needed to solve the problem of the 
“new” homeless, The world’s refugee popu- 
lation grew from seven million to seventeen 
million in the period 1964-1969. 

What could the seventy private American 
voluntary organizations with refugee service 
programs do to help this new body of refu- 
gees? Equally important, what could they do 
to reawaken a diminished American inter- 
est In the problems of the refugees abroad? 
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To find the answer to these questions, the 
leaders of our organizations decided to con- 
vene the Nation Conference on World Refu- 
gee Problems—and planning for the Con- 
ference began in February 1969. 


Planning the conference 

What do we hope to accomplish? This was 
the basic question facing the Planning Com- 
mittee, as it struggled with definitions and 
objectives. It decided that the Conference 
would have several major goals. 

The Conference would provide for agency 
representatives to consult with one another 
and with their colleagues in government and 
intergovernmental organizations on matters 
of mutual concern. (Thirty-seven consult- 
ants, representing United States Government 
agencies and intergovernmental organiza- 
tions concerned with refugee service, joined 
in the Conference, as did observers from a 
number of private American organizations— 
foundations, business corporations, and 
others interested in international affairs.) 

It was the hope of the Planning Committee 
that the new problems, which had arisen 
during the decade and which the agencies 
had been trying to solve, could be given a 
forthright airing and that, on the basis of 
this discussion, certain guidelines for present 
and future programs suggested. 

The Conference hopefully would reawaken 
the interest of the American public in the 
increasingly large and complex problem of 
refugees around the world, both in its hu- 
manitarian aspects and from a point of view 
of our national interest. The agencies were 
convinced that the problems that they are 
trying to face in the seventy-one asylum 
countries are “hidden” from the eyes and, 
therefore, the hearts and minds of the gen- 
eral public in the United States. 

It was felt that at a time, when public 
attention was being drawn to the need for a 
reappraisal of American national priorities 
and goals, the problems of the world’s home- 
less should also be spotlighted with new 
vigor and clarity, The tragic decline of sup- 
port by the United States Government for 
foreign aid programs, and the growing in- 
difference of the Congress and of the public 
in the increasingly serious economic gap be- 
tween the developed and the developing 
world were not, the Planning Committee felt, 
unrelated to the “hidden” aspects of the 
refugee problem. It was hoped by the Plan- 
ning Committee that the Conference would 
attract the attention and support of Govern- 
mental authorities and the media, and that 
ways would be found to reassert the urgent 
need for a new and realistic look at human 
needs around the world. 

The Conference also would hopefully pro- 
duce a more lively interest in the problems 
of refugees among the members of the Con- 
gress. With this in mind, the Planning Com- 
mittee urged sponsoring agencies to invite 
their Senators and Representatives to be 
their guests and participate in the Con- 
ference. 

And certainly it was hoped that the Con- 
ference would be a useful demonstration of 
citizen interest in the world wide problem 
of homeless peoples. 

Planning the conference program 

It was decided that the agenda and pro- 
gram of the Conference would be built 
around panel discussions by distinguished 
representatives of the agencies—private, gov- 
ernment and intergovernmental—as well as 
the general public. The panelists’ view, it 
was felt, could provide a stimulating basis 
for general discussions on such subjects as: 

The Problem of Definition. What is a ref- 
ugee? Can we arrive at a common definition? 
What are the criteria for determining need 
and service? What is “new” in the refugee 
problem in its world setting? 

Refugee Assistance Programs. Patterns of 
inter-agency cooperation. Who is responsible 
for maintaining care and assistance programs 
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through the various stages from emergency 
relief to development and independence? If, 
as 1s commonly said, the refugee problem is 
a “hidden” problem in the United States, why 
is this so and what can be done to remedy it? 

Citizen Participation. How can a citizen 
participate more fully in overseas assistance 
programs? How can we preserve a “humani- 
tarian” motivation when it conflicts with 
local (overseas and domestic U.S.A.) political 
consideration and/or the “National Inter- 
est”? How can the private agencies play their 
most effective role in cooperation with gov- 
ernmental and intergovernmental agencies? 
What are the advantages/disadvantages of 
multilateral and/or unilateral approaches to 
refugee problems? What new steps should be 
taken to improve the mutual efforts of inter- 
governmental, governmental and private 
agencies? 

The Role of the Congress in Refugee Prob- 
lems. The interest of the House and Senate 
has been primarily concentrated upon the 
immigration of refugees into the United 
States. Since this is not a solution for most 
of the refugee problems in the world, and, 
since the national interest is so deeply in- 
volved with refugee problems in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, how can Congressmen 
and Senators help to bring into focus, and 
aid in solving, the problems of the great ma- 
jority of refugees around the world? 


At the conference 


Participation in the general discussions 
following panel presentations was lively and 
fruitful. Because of the pressure of time, a 
number of important problems alluded to in 
discussions, both by panelists and members 
of the Conference, were not fully aired and 
no consensus was registered in respect to 
them. 

The Drafting Committee, which was in 
session throughout the Conference, took note 
not only of the panel presentations but also 
of the group discussions which followed. The 
Committee was somewhat handicapped be- 
cause it had to make its findings solely on 
the basis of the deliberations of the Con- 
ference while it was in session, and the Con- 
ference, because of its brevity, was unable 
to deliberate with concentration on many 
important problems. 

The 1970 issue of the World Refugee Re- 
port includes excerpts from the Background 
Papers, which had been prepared and cir- 
culated to the members of the Conference in 
advance, and also excerpts from statements 
of many of the participants. Copies of many 
of the Conference documents are available 
from the office of the United States Commit- 
tee for Refugees. 

The conference findings 

The report of the Drafting Committee, 
which was unanimously approved by the 
Conference at its closing session, contained 
a general analysis of the current refugee 
problem and made specific recommendations 
as follows: 

Issuance of State Department “White Pa- 
per” on Refugees, The Conference empha- 
sized that a major problem for the agencies 
on all levels was the fact that the American 
public, in general, is almost totally unaware 
of the size, complexity and seriousness of the 
world’s refugee problem, As a partial answer 
to this problem, it was urged that the De- 
partment of State prepare a “White Paper” 
which would delineate the involvement of 
the United States in various refugee prob- 
lems and the rationale for these involve- 
ments. It was urged that the paper be writ- 
ten with public distribution in mind. 

Comment—Almost immediately upon. the 
adjournment of the Conference, Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers agreed that a “White 
Paper” produced by the State Department 
in line with the Conference proposal, would 
be generally useful and that the Department 
would be glad to prepare it. The State De- 
partment staff from the Office of Refugee 
and Migration Affairs are now at work assem- 
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bling the data for the report. It will include 
information about the deployment of United 
States funds for the support of internation- 
alized programs through the United Nations 
and the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration and also programs of 
unilateral direct assistance through Govern- 
ment and private agency facilities. It will 
provide information on the historical and 
policy background of all such undertakings. 
It will also provide a description of the in- 
volvement of various offices in the Depart- 
ment of State. In the view of many of the 
voluntary agencies, new and more succinctly 
coordinated facilities must be provided for 
these widely scattered activities. American 
people, generally, and even the private agen- 
cies concerned, are in large part unaware of 
the scope of the United States Government 
involvements. The “White Paper’’ should 
provide a fresh basis for improvement and, 
if it need be, expansion of these activities. 
Since it is true that in almost all cases Gov- 
ernment and private agencies work in part- 
nership in their services to refugees overseas, 
the publication of a “White Paper” will help 
the private agencies to plan their programs 
and to deploy their resources with more as- 
surance and agility. 

Involving Youth in the Refugee Problems 
of American Organizations. Recognizing the 
need to involve the youth of the nation in 
the refugee service problems of the agencies, 
it was proposed that agencies, represented in 
the Conference, working with one another, 
send teams of young people, under twenty- 
five years of age, to visit major refugee areas 
during the summer of 1970. It was under- 
stood that the young people who make such 
visits would, on their return, report their im- 
pressions to the agencies and, in whatever 
ways possible, to the American public at 
large. 

Comment—One of the persistent notes 
that was sounded in the Conference, both in 
its formal sessions and in corridor talk, was 
the absence of youth in the Conference it- 
self, and its lack of involvement in the prob- 
lems of refugees. Almost plaintively, the Con- 
ferees admitted to their “seniority” and the 
problem of involving new and younger 
leadership, both on the side of program plan- 
ning and administration in the United States 
and in staff services overseas. With admir- 
able candor, it was generally admitted that 
no way had been found, except in rare cases, 
to train a new generation for leadership, 
either stateside or overseas. 

Of course, the role of the younger gener- 
ation is a matter of searching concern in 
every facet of our common life. The Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, U Thant, 
has noted that “the majority of the people 
in the world have been born in the United 
Nations age and when the United Nations 
celebrates its next birthday in October, 1970, 
two billion people, out of an estimated 3.6 
billion, will not as yet have reached the age 
of twenty-five.” The Secretary-General fur- 
ther notes that these are the inheritors of the 
United Nations which was organized in 1945 
“to bring about these very things about 
which the young people are struggling today.” 

Notice was given at the Conference that the 
Planning Committee of the United Nations 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Celebration was 
projecting a “Youth Assembly” of some 600— 
700 representatives to be convened in July 
of 1970. Our feeling is that the proposal of 
the Conference to send deputations of young 
people to visit major refugee areas during 
the summer of 1970 should be proposed to 
this assembly, and that the visits should be 
undertaken under the joint auspices of the 
private sector organizations working with 
the United Nations refugee facilities. The 
delegates should be international delegates 
and not simply Americans. They should make 
their visits as representatives of the Youth 
Assembly, a delegated body of the world’s 
youth, which had reached a consensus that 
the problem of the world’s homeless are a 
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worldwide problem and that their generation 
had a decisive role to play in its solution. 
This proposal is, in important, ways, an am- 
plification of the Conference’s suggestion. It 
would require that agencies’ representatives 
meet with the United Nations Planning Com- 
mittee and work out inter-agency plans for, 
among other things, itineraries, funding, 
selection of candidates and briefings by gov- 
ernmental and intergovernmental bodies. 

Press U.S. Government for Increased Funds 
for Refugee Needs. Rec the crucial 
importance of Government funding for ref- 
ugee service programs, and the tragic de- 
crease of Government funds available for 
these purposes in spite of the crying need, 
the Conference urged member agencies and 
private citizens to press upon our Govern- 
ment the need for increased funds. The Con- 
ference noted a special and critical need 
for funds to meet emergency relief needs of 
refugees upon their arrival in countries of 
first asylum. 

Comment—The Conference repeatedly 
stated that the decline in Government fund- 
ing available for refugee service programs 
and emergency relief for refugees over the 
last few years was keyed to the general de- 
cline in United States commitments for for- 
eign assistance. The reasons for this run 
deep to several elemental facts of American 
life. Most obvious, our involvement in Viet- 
nam is a root cause. Our consequent in- 
ability or unwillingness to cope with major 
crucial problems on the domestic scene is 
also a root cause of this decline. 

On the other hand, we all know, and have 
known for the past twenty years, that we 
cannot turn our backs on the world’s need 
and that, as Harland Cleveland has said, 
“If there was ever a time when we Americans 
could expect to live in manorial splendor in 
the midst of a global slum, that time is cer- 
tainly long past.” We know this, and yet the 
leadership of our Government and our pri- 
vate agencies has been powerless to stop the 
desperately serious drift in precisely this di- 
rection. 

The Conference Findings proposes that, 
as far as refugee service programs are con- 
cerned, increased new funding which would 
more adequately represent American citizen 
interest and participation in these programs, 
should be found. The Conferees know, how- 
ever, that all of the ships in the harbor rise 
and fall with the movement of the tides and 
that it is quixotic to hope that only refugee 
programs will receive new funding. There 
will be more ample funding for refugee pro- 
grams—when there is more ample funding 
for all of the programs that represent our 
country’s determination to play our role as 
a leader in the family of nations in a more 
mature and responsible way. In other words, 
we cannot blame the Congress, when the 
State Department, through its fiscal offices, 
makes a decision to down-grade refugee pro- 
grams and, we can hardly blame the State 
Department for these decisions if the Ameri- 
can people, speaking through their private 
sector agencies, give acceptance by their in- 
difference. 

It was good to hear Congressman Celler of 
New York agree that there should be a spe- 
cial Committee in the House of Representa- 
tives which would be a counterpart to the 
Senate Sub-Committee on Refugees and 
Escapees. We think that this would be a 
most helpful and constructive new device. 
The Committee would bring members of the 
Congress into more intimate and persistent 
contact with refugee problems which reach 
far beyond the consideration of immigration 
into the United States. 

Beyond this, if there arose new and lively 
interest in the problems of the world’s home- 
less, and it was recognized in the Congress 
that these problems were related to the na- 
tional interest, then the problem of funding 
for intergovernmental and State Depart- 
ment programs might be partially solved. 

Initiate Public Information Campaign in 
the United States about “The Refugee Story.” 
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Recognizing the tragic need for public in- 
formation about, and sympathy for, the 
world’s refugees, the United States Commit- 
tee for Refugees in cooperation with the 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service was asked to undertake a new 
and continuing effort to “tell the refugee 
story” through the mass media and to help 
our citizens understand the decisive role 
American private voluntary agencies are play- 
ing In their services to refugees around the 
world. 

Comment—wWe think that this “point 4” 
from the point of view of the Conference ob- 
jectives is, in many ways, the most important. 
The last decade has seen a sad decline in the 
interest and understanding of the American 
people for the problems of refugees. Their 
numbers around the world have increased 
from seven million to seventeen million in 
the last five years. Precisely while this shock- 
ing increase was taking place, our interest in 
the human problems involved has all but 
disappeared. We all agree that every refugee 
problem is a political problem but this is not 
the main fact in regard to it. The main fact 
is that it is a human problem involving men, 
women and children who need help of the 
most elemental kind and who should get it 
because another human being has sympathy 
for his plight. Basically, this means that the 
programs of the private agencies, depending 
as they do on the private contributions of 
money from individual Americans, and gov- 
ernmental and intergovernmental programs, 
depending as they do on tax money awarded 
on the basis of representative consent by 
Congress, are at root based on the under- 
standing and generosity of individual Amer- 
icans, 

“Telling the refugee story” is nothing more 
nor less than reaching the imagination of 
our fellow citizens and persuading them to 
share, because there is need and because their 
sharing is the only real source of help there is. 

Undertaking the “new and continuing ef- 
fort to tell the refugee story” is the main 
business of the United States Committee for 
Refugees and all of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions of the Conference but in order to 
bring new energy and impact to this task we 
must find a cooperative rationale for it 
among the agencies themselves. Just dis- 
seminating information about refugee prob- 
lems is not enough. “Telling the refugee 
story” means the dissemination of reliable 
information but it also means answering 
the public’s question, “What can I do to 
help?” In other words, appealing for funds. 
We have frequently said that the problem of 
the world’s refugees is a “hidden” problem. 
It is not really a “hidden” problem, it is just 
an incomprehensible problem—and our ef- 
forts to make it comprehensible are too dif- 
fuse, partial and unspecific. All of us, rep- 
resenting the agencies in the private sector, 
are aware of this because we compete with 
one another for support from the general 
public and, therefore, work anxiously to tell 
our own stories. So, our competition, good in 
many ways, has had the effect of preventing 
any strong, united and sustained national 
effort, We believe that it would be most 
helpful, both in increasing public awareness 
and in making resources available for agency 
programs, if there was an annual public con- 
centration of attention on the problems of 
the world’s homeless. We wish that we might 
all unite in an effort like the Protestant “One 
Great Hour of Sharing”—using mass media 
as fully as possible—perhaps at Thanksgiv- 
ing time. Such a united effort would not 
replace, it would fortify and support the 
promotional and public information efforts 
of each of us. An appeal for help, made in 
such a concerted effort, would rest on the 
needs of the refugees and on the needs of the 
American private agencies which are seeking 
to help them. We agree that intergovern- 
mental agencies should get their basic sup- 
port, if not all of it, from governments. The 
major point is that there are seventeen mil- 
lion refugees and that the American private 
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agencies are seeking to help them with wholly 
inadequate funds. New and more adequate 
funds must come from the private citizen 
who believes in the traditional right and 
duty of the American citizen to be helpful 
to those in need. 

We think, moreover, that a concentrated 
effort of this kind would not be unnoticed 
by our Government and that it would have 
& positive effect on government funding. 


A comment: the unfinished business of the 
conference 
There were a number of important prob- 
lems which, for lack of time, simply did not 
come into focus in the Conference. These 
problems were not ignored in the discussion 
groups or by the panelists but there was no 
consensus formed in respect to them. They 
are included as part of this report because 
they are an important part of the daily life 
of many, if not all, the agencies. 
Refugee students 


African students in very large numbers 
have come to the United States for both gen- 
eral and special college and university edu- 
cation. They are, in many cases, refugees who 
have been granted exit permits by the coun- 
tries in which they had found asylum. 
Many of these students, having completed 
their training, now find that they cannot 
return to these countries nor, of course, to 
the countries of their exile. They are, thus, 
in a kind of international limbo and their 
daily problems and future problems have 
become the problems of the private agencies. 
In addition, there are large numbers of Ni- 
gerian students sponsored by their own Gov- 
ernment which, because of war, has been 
unable to fulfill its commitments to them. 
Recently and especially, the needs of students 
from the so-called “Biafran enclave” have 
left the agencies with a sense of baffling in- 
adequacy. 

Many felt the Conference should have made 
a serious study of these problems and de- 
vised means for interagency cooperative ef- 
forts towards their solution. 

Community development and leadership 

training 


Some agencies specialize in training lead- 
ership cadres for various kinds of social wel- 
fare services. Other larger agencies carry on 
programs of this kind as a part of their gen- 
eral activities. There was a strong but in- 
articulated feeling in the Conference that 
these activities, which bear so heavily on the 
future of refugee resettlement programs, 
should have had full discussion. We believe 
that the training of key leadership, whether 
for medical, educational, agricultural or other 
programs, is one of the unheralded triumphs 
of the private voluntary agencies. Probably 
no single contribution of the agencies means 
more than the development of indigenous 
leadership of this kind. It is one of the trag- 
edies related to the “hiddenness” of the 
refugee problem in the United States that 
these crucially important and encouraging 
programs of the private agencies seldom come 
to the public’s attention. 

Contingency planning for South Vietnam 

A major interest shared by many of the 
agencies are the foreseeable problems which 
will face them with the cessation of hostili- 
ties in Vietnam. The objectives of the war 
effort, debatable as they have been, will 
surely never materialize if, in the period after 
the fighting ends, there are no plans and pro- 
grams directed to the major problems of the 
civil population in Vietnam. More than 
thirty American organizations are at work 
there now. Surely, their work is thought to 
be a part of the war effort by the Vietnam- 
ese people. What effort is being made to de- 
volve social welfare, medical and other pro- 
grams upon leadership in the private sector 
in Vietnam? Each agency is at work in its 
own way but there is little evidence that 
there is inter-agency planning for the day 
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when the fighting has stopped and when the 
Vietnamese people have begun to build them- 
selves into nationhood, American and other 
private agencies are making a valiant effort 
to assist the Vietnamese with the care of 
orphaned children, the rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped, the right and provi- 
dent use of land, ete., etc., but it is not clear 
what these agencies are planning for the day 
when the fighting shall have ceased and the 
South Vietnamese are, at long last, free and 
able to shape their own destiny. Plans for the 
“Vietnamization” of medical, social welfare, 
educational activities for the period of recon- 
struction should be laid now on a unified 
and coordinated basis. The leadership of the 
Vietnamese people has made great progress 
in the development of social welfare services 
during the war, but every effort should be 
made to protect and nourish these begin- 
nings through the normal disorder of the 
post-military period. 
Patterns of cooperation 


Intergovernmental programs, such as that 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, have a certain life of their own. 
They rest on mandates from the United Na- 
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tions General Assembly or some other inter- 
governmental body, but their effectiveness 
depends on the cooperation and support of 
private citizens through their organizations. 
The Conference paid far too little attention 
to the problems which this “partnership in- 
volves.” Some delegates in the Conference 
expressed the hope that the private sector 
organizations in the United States might find 
& way to have more direct representation and 
liaison with the planning and administra- 
tive bodies responsible for the programs of 
the intergovernmental agencies. It was sug- 
gested that the Secretary of State might 
appoint a “public member” to become a part 
of the United States delegations to these 
controlling bodies. 
A summing up 

The Conference was, in many ways, a mile- 
stone in the life of the sponsoring agencies, 
It provided a “unique mix” of the leadership 
from private, governmental and intergovern- 
mental bodies and the interchange of opin- 
ion between these partners in a common en- 
terprise was extremely valuable. The Con- 
ference made no provision for further formal 
deliberations but it laid the groundwork for 
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new associations and it opened the possi- 
bility of new forms of cooperation. 

It is evident that further discussion should 
be had on much of the unfinished business 
of the Conference. The Officers and Con- 
veners are left with a heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility to insure that the effort, so well 
begun, should not be lost. We believe the 
decade of the seventies should see the solu- 
tion of some of the refugee problems which 
should now trouble the peace of the world. 
We think the American Community, through 
the agencies its citizens have created for 
these purposes, will assume this responsibil- 
ity. The agencies must lead the way. 

The United States Committee for Refugees, 
Convener of the Conference, expresses again 
its deep appreciation to all the participants 
for their contributions, to the Co-Conveners, 
The American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service, Inc. and the American 
Immigration and Citizenship Conference, for 
their assistance along the way, to the State 
Department for its cooperation and encour- 
agement and, especially, to the Secretary of 
State for his generous hospitality in honoring 
the Conference membership at a Depart- 
ment reception. 
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1969 WORLD REFUGEE POPULATION—17,318,320 HOMELESS—VICTIMS OF WAR, INTOLERANCE AND SOCIAL UNREST—Continued 


Country of asylum From 


Central and Bast Africa—Continued 
South Africa.. 


- Mozambique.. 
--- South Africa.. 


Nigeria i 
--- Ivory Coast; Senegal; Mali 
Nigeria 
Equatorial Guinea.. 
Gabon. 
Ghana... 
en a 


Czechoslovakia; Poland. 
.. Eastern Europe. 


R 
United Kingdom.. 
Yugoslavia. 


Total, Europe and United Kingdom 


nada 
Dominican Republic... 
Puerto Rico. 


Note: See summary below: 
TOTAL WORLD REFUGEE POPULATION 


Africa 
Europe and United King 
Western Hemisphere.. 


D A R - 17,232,015 417,318,320 


Key to abbreviations: 
CRS-USCC—Catholic Relief Services-United States Catholic Conference. 
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UNHCR. 

00 Swiss Government.. 
ICVA; Swiss Government. 
Swiss Government. 
U.S. Senate Hearing Rept. 
UNHCR.: 


UNHCR 


000 N.Y. Times. 
N.Y, Times. 
CSM. 


ICEM. 

Office of Tibet, USA. 
IRC. 

UNHCR. 

ORM. 

UNHCR. 


ICVA—nternational Council of Voluntary Agencies. 

IRC—International Rescue Committee. 

JDC—Joint Distribution Committee, 

LWF—Lutheran World Federation. 

ORM—Office of Refugee and Migration Affairs, Department of State, U.S. Government. 
SRA—Spanish Refugee Aid. 

UNHCR—United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
UNRWA—United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. 
USCR—United States Committee for Refugees. 

USRP—United States Refugee Program. 

WCC—World Council of Churches. 


1 These figures, as of October 1, 1969, represent the estimated number of refugees in each country 
(whether resettled or not) subject to the protection and/or assistance of the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. In nearly all cases, other agencies confirm these figures, 

s: cape vo in their homelands who, because they have not crossed an international border, 
retain citizenship. 

a These figures represent a small but significant number of refugees from southern African 
states seeking employment or educational opportunities. j 

4 In April, 1967 there were reported to be 1,500 Haitian refugee teachers working in the Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo. No change has been reported. z 

5 At any moment, there are many thousands of refugees in transit whose movement to asylum 
countries is now accomplished quici it SON to obviate the need for temporary ‘‘refugee camps” . 
For example, 4,000 persons per month are moved from Cuba into Miami and out to new homes in 
a matter of days. Similary, refugees from behind the Iron Curtain are bi processed so Sete 
and he powers that their numbers do not enter our calculations. Only refugees that are VISIBLI 
can be accou: for. 
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MIGRANTS 


It is important that the above statistics be 
studied with the following points in mind: 


The total of 17,318,320 refugees in tempo- 
rary asylum in all parts of the world does not 
include a very large number of people who 
are migrants. For example, we know of the 
presence of one million persons who have 
moved from Chile, Bolivia and Paraguay to 
the outskirts of Buenos Aires in Argentina. 
They are refugees in the sense that they have 
no proper travel documents and also because 
they are, for the most part, jobless and home- 
less—in other words, in need of most of the 
services normally thought appropriate and 
necessary for refugees. 

Many tribal people in Africa are migratory. 
Their traditional and customary movement 
in search of fresh pasture land is accepted 
as normal. It is true, however, that due to 
the almost universal ferment of Africa's new 
life, the normal migration of these people 
creates problems similar to the problems of 
the refugee. 

RETURNEES 


There is a radically increasing number of 
persons who are being deported to the coun- 
tries of their ethnic origin. Indians who have 
lived in Burma—some for generations—In- 
dians who have lived in Ceylon or East Africa, 
are being returned to India. Often their 
properties are confiscated before their de- 
portation and they arrive in great need, They 
are not refugees in the strict sense because 
they have Indian citizenship. 

Great numbers of Chinese in Indonesia 
are being similarly treated although their 
return to Mainland China is often impossi- 
ble. Perhaps the more familiar instance is 
the departure of Jews from Egypt and other 
North African countries. 

While “returnees” do not figure in the cal- 
culation of refugee population around the 
world, refugee services—that is, homes, jobs, 
etc.—must be provided for them. 


MAJOR REFUGEE PROBLEMS CRAWL 
TOWARD SOLUTIONS 

Analyses of key refugee problems were pre- 
pared by experts in each field and circulated 
to Conference delegates in advance. These 
extracts provide valuable background 
information: 

THE MIDDLE EAST REFUGEE PROBLEM 
(Dr. Harry N. Howard, Adjunct Professor of 

Middle East Studies, The School of Inter- 

national Service, American University, 

Washington, D.C.) 

The Arab-Israel conflict of June, 1967, 
once more, threw Middle East tensions into 
sharp relief, highlighted the problem of the 
Arab refugees, brought it again into the 
focus of international attention, and added 
some 400,000 people to the relief rolls in 
that troubled area, about one half of whom 
had previously been refugees. 

There has been rather little indication, 
during the period of 1948-1969, that either 
Israel or the Arab States are ready for any 
formal peace settlement of the more general 
Palestine problems or that the Arab refugees 
since the minimum requirements on either 
side are greater than the other has been will- 
ing to concede. 

By the end of May, 1967, prior to the 
tragic events of May-June, there were 
1,344,576 Arab refugees on the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East registration rolls, 
of whom 860,951 were full ration recipients, 
as compared with 957,000 when UNRWA as- 
sumed its responsibilities on May 1, 1950. By 
1969 there were some 1,375,915 refugees on 
the UNRWA registration lists, of whom some 
844,000 received full ration. Geographically, 
they were distributed as follows: East Jor- 
dan, 478,369; West Jordan Bank, 269,065; 
Gaza Strip, 307,824; Lebanon, 168,927; and 
Syria, 151,730. 

About two-thirds of the refugees are in the 
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age group of 1-25 years, 24 percent in that 
of 25-50, and 12 percent 50 years or above. 
Some 40,000 reach maturity annually. While 
precise date are difficult to obtain, as in 
many large-scale operations, UNRWA has es- 
timated that some 40 to 50 percent of the 
refugees are destitute or nearly so, 30 to 40 
percent are partially self-supporting, but 
still in need of UNRWA aid, and some 10 
to 20 percent appear to have been reestab- 
lished. While the percentages have varied 
since 1967, it may still be observed that 
about 40 percent of the refugees live in 
UNRWA centers or camps, although the av- 
erage varies, and in Syria, for example, less 
than 16 percent do, as compared with about 
65 percent in the Gaza Strip, 44 percent in 
Lebanon and 32 percent in Jordan. 

Granted the underdeveloped state of their 
economies and the paucity of their basic 
resources, it is altogether probable that the 
Arab host countries absorbed as many em- 
ployable refugees as was possible during the 
period since 1948. 

It is doubtful that the problem in the 
Gaza Strip, with refugees constituting about 
70 percent of the total population of some 
400,000 people and a density of some 3,600 
per square mile, can be solved outside some 
general political settlement. 

UNRWA was not established to “solve” the 
refugee problem, much less the more general 
Palestine problem. 

Today UNRWA is the largest of the United 
Nations subsidiary agencies, with a staff of 
some 12,434,198 percent of whom are Pales- 
tinian refugees. There are 108 international 
staff members. About 6,822 members of the 
staff are engaged in education and training, 
2,988 in the health services. 

There can be no doubt that UNRWA has 
contributed much to such stability as exist- 
ed in the Middle East, as did UNTSO and 
UNEF, which operated in the security field, 
and helped to maintain a climate in which 
social, economic and political forces which 
might solve the problem in its various 
aspects might work more effectively. 

Following the conflict of June 1967, as 
noted above, UNRWA was faced with a very 
serious new emergency, involving some 400,- 
000 people, about one-half of whom had 
been refugees before. 

By 1969 a critical situation once more had 
developed. There was little indication of 
general settlement or adjustment in the 
broader aspects of the Middle East conflict. 
While the needs of the refugees continued, 
UNRWA faced a continuing financial crisis, 
with the prospect of being forced to cut its 
services, especially in the fleld of education 
and training. 


THE HONG KONG REFUGEE PROBLEM 


(Wells C. Klein, General Director, Inter- 
national Social Service, American Branch 
Inc.) 

There is no refugee problem in Hong Kong 
today, although a conservative estimate sug- 
gests that more than 30 percent of the 
Colony’s four million people are refugees in 
the political sense of the term. This seeming- 
ly contradictory statement is explained by 
the fact that the difficulties faced by refu- 
gees are essentially no different from those 
confronting the rest of the population. Their 
problems derive from poverty, a general and 
relative condition affecting others as well, 
and not from their geographical origin or 
political persuasion. 

Statistics on the number of refugees in 
Hong Kong vary considerably depending on 
the definition one wishes to use. For today's 
purposes, however, differentiating between 
refugees, those who left their homes for rea- 
sons of feared or actual political persecution, 
and other immigrants to Hong Kong over the 
past two decades has little practical utility. 
Over the years, some have sought, for lack of 
understanding or political reasons, to label 
anyone who arrived in Hong Kong after 
World War TI as a refugee. Others, including 
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the Government of Hong Kong, have never 
recognized the term refugee and have re- 
ferred to all new arrivals as immigrants, 
either legal or illegal. From the Government's 
point of view, this latter approach has had 
a certain pragmatic value in terms of dealing 
with the serious problems resulting from 
explosive population growth. 

If Hong Kong presented a haven for hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees, as it clearly 
did, it can also be said that the refugees were, 
in many respects, the making of Hong Kong. 
Refugees were one of the fundamental ele- 
ments which permitted the transformation of 
this commercial entrepot on the rim of China 
into a highly organized and still expanding 
industrial society within the short span of 
fifteen years. The refugees not only con- 
stituted a reservoir of cheap labor but also 
brought with them the managerial talent, 
skilled labor and entrepeneurial instinct 
which represented the basic human resources 
mecessary for rapid industrialization. The 
catalyst needed to transform potential into 
reality was provided by the Korean War and 
the subsequent U.S. embargo on mainland 
Chinese goods. Hong Kong’s laissez-faire 
economy, with its low cost factor based on 
refugee labor, was able to respond rapidly 
and compete successfully on the world mar- 
ket even against such formidable low-cost 
goods producers as Japan. 

Although the industrialization which was 
taking place during the 1950's and 1960’s pro- 
vided the economic base from which Hong 
Kong was eventually able to alleviate many 
of its most immediate social problems, there 
was @ substantial time lag before the bene- 
fits begun to filter down. The rich got richer 
far more rapidly than the poor saw any 
change. Four years of Japanese occupation 
during World War II had left Hong Kong's 
housing, medical facilities, educational sys- 
tem, municipal and social services in a di- 
lapidated state from which the Colony had 
no time to recover before the first massive 
waves of refugees began to arrive. 

The quadrupling of population in less 
than twenty years created requirements the 
Colony could not possibly meet, and the 
refugees, though treated equally, were the 
latest arrivals and stood furthest to the 
rear in line. The simple provision of food, 
clothing and shelter taxed the Colony’s re- 
sources and the population’s ingenuity to 
the utmost. 

Voluntary agencies and local charitable 
organizations were exemplary in their efforts 
to provide food, clothing and medical assist- 
ance to the city’s poor. They also approached 
the housing situation with highly innova- 
tive development schemes, but the magni- 
tude of the problem dwarfed their efforts. 

Today Hong Kong is finally emerging from 
the emergency situation of having to pro- 
yide food, clothing and shelter for some 2 
million “immigrants.” The burden has been 
heavy but in some respects it also provided 
the impetus which has brought Hong Kong a 
level of prosperity it never previously en- 
joyed. Much remains to be done in the areas 
of education, medical and social services, 
and it is apparent that the Government will 
have to step into all these areas, as it did in 
housing, if real social progress is to be made. 

THE VIETNAM REFUGEE PROBLEM 
(Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker) 

Some 3,500,000 people—roughly 20 percent 
of the total population of South Vietnam— 
have sought refuge from the war raging 
around them or from the harassments of 
the Communists during the past five years. 
Almost all of them have taken refuge in 
the South. Virtually no one has gone North. 
Many have been helped in reestablishing a 
new life in a new location. Many have re- 
turned home as soon as security conditions 
have permitted. One million still are refugees. 

This is not the first time in history that 
refugee problems have plagued the Vietnam- 
ese people. Refugee migrations have oc- 
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curred with more than accidental frequency 
throughout the course of Vietnamese his- 
tory. In fact, the entire Vietnamese nation 
has been on the move for the past two 
thousand years. 

Refugees in Vietnam today frequently have 
been caught in the crossfire of fighting 
around them and fied from it rather than 
from systematic oppression. These displaced 
persons, although called Refugees from Com- 
munism by the Government of the Republic 
of Vietnam (GVN), ironically are more 
apolitical than were refugees during the 
1950's. Today's so-called refugee in Vietnam 
is more aptly described as a “war evacuee” 
imasmuch as he has in effect, fled from a 
combat zone in search of security. He has 
not crossed an international boundary. 

Essentially, the current refugee problem 
dates from the fall of 1964, although some 
small refugee movement started earlier. (In 
fact, all those who became refugees after 
January 1, 1964 are officially recognized. But 
the scope of the challenge did not emerge 
until the latter part of the year.) Ironically 
the problem was initiated not by an act of 
war but by the most devastating flood in 
modern Vietnamese history, which inun- 
dated vast areas of the countryside in the 
northern coastal provinces and left about 
one hundred thousand people homeless in 
the fall of 1964. The South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment at that time, weakened by coups 
d'etat and politico-military disintegration, 
was unable to keep the ravaged areas from 
being occupied by the Viet Cong. Conse- 
quently these flood victims formed the 
nucleus of a hard-core refugee population 
which by early 1969 had peaked to a level 
of some 1.5 million people. 

The war in Vietnam, by virtue of its 
permeative, “frontless” nature, has created 
& refugee problem that exists in virtually 
every province of the country. Wherever the 
war is intense, so is the refugee situation, 
and implicit in this fact is the solution to 
the refugee problem itself. Wherever the 
level of combat has subsided and GVN or 
Allied Forces have restored territoria] secur- 
ity, refugees are returning home. Territorial 
security is the inescapable sine qua non for 
refugees. This basically affects the ultimate 
solution of the problems and this is why 
it cannot be fully accomplished until the 
shooting stops. 

The United States finances the major por- 
tion of the refugee program, and maintains 
a 95-man advisory group to assist and ad- 
vise the Ministry of Health, Social Welfare 
and Relief (MHSWR). The U.S. provides 
Vietnamese piasters as a direct subsidy to 
the MHSWR program budget and U.S. dol- 
lars and piasters for purchases of refugee 
commodities which are consigned to the 
MHSWR. Financial and logistical support is 
also given to voluntary agencies partici- 
pating in refugee and relief programs. U.S. 
financial support from all sources in 1968 ap- 
proached the equivalent of 60 million dol- 
lars. 

There are 31 voluntary agencies from 26 
countries currently operating in Vietnam. 

Twenty-one of the 31 registered agencies 
are devoting their full time to refugee- 
assistance programs. Five more agencies have 
part-time refugee programs. Voluntary 
agency contributions and expenditures in 
Vietnam total over 20 million dollars an- 
nually. Approximately 12 million dollars of 
this total is channeled into refugee assist- 
ance. The U.S. and GVN provide additional 
support by contracting with voluntary agen- 
cies which are directly engaged in refugee 
relief and related social services. The dollar 
value of this assistance for FY 1969 is $3,- 
825,000. 

At the present time, these registered agen- 
cies have over 500 U.S. and other foreign 
employees working with a full-time Viet- 
mamese staff of approximately 2,000. 
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Editor's note: In a cablegram to the State 
Department, jor transmission to the National 
Conference, Ambassador Bunker said that 
“progress in refugee program has been so sub- 
stanetial that we believe updated informa- 
tion on salient statictics might be useful to 
those officers who will attend the meeting.” 
He went on to state: “Whereas paper reported 
the million refugee caseload then existent, 
figure by end of October had been reduced to 
537,827. This includes 126,602 in temporary 
sites, 147,631 in resettlement process and 
172,534 outside centers. October was record 
month in which 67,178 were resettled in place 
and 201,358 out of campers were processed 
and removed from rolis.” 


THE TIBETAN REFUGEE PROBLEM 


(Ernest Gross, Chairman of the Board, The 
Tibetan Foundation) 


Compared with the millions of refugees 
in South-East Asia, the problem of Tibetan 
refugees may be a small one with regard to 
numbers. However, the problems of the Ti- 
betans are uniquely difficult. While other 
groups of refugees often find themselves in a 
country whose language they understand 
and whose technology and way of life are 
familiar, the Tibetans arrived in countries 
having different languages and altogether 
different ways of life. 

The Government of India, together with 
several American and international volun- 
tary agencies, has given generous assistance 
of land for resettlement, food, clothing and 
medical supplies. Thanks to their continued 
help over the past ten years, today the prob- 
lem of resettlement is halfway toward 
solution. 

In India, about 14,000 have been resettled 
in agriculture, 3,400 have been absorbed in 
small industries and about 900 have found 
employment in various Tibetan handicraft 
centers. 

In Nepal, about 2,400 people have been re- 
settled in agricultural and handicraft 
centers. 

In Bhutan about 1,800 people have been 
settled on land. 

In Sikkim about 750 people have been re- 
settled in agricultural and handicraft 
centers. 

About 700 Tibetan refugees have been suc- 
cessfully resettled in Switzerland as factory 
workers. Approximately 200 Tibetans are 
scattered in other parts of Europe, Amer- 
ica and Japan where they are mostly receiv- 
ing educational and vocational training. This 
leaves a total of about 30,000 Tibetan refu- 
gees in India, Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim who 
are yet to be resettled. In addition to this, 
100-200 new refugees cross into India every 
month. 

The majority of unsettled refugees work on 
road construction. There are about 95 road 
construction camps of which 75% are in the 
Northwestern part of India, and 25% in the 
Northeastern part of India, Bhutan and Sik- 
kim. There, both men and women working 
as construction laborers, digging and carry- 
ing stones on their backs, earn about 30 cents 
per day. They live a constantly shifting life, 
in remote mountainous areas, in tents which 
give little protection against the cold winter 
weather. Because of the arduous conditions, 
only a few small children, numbering about 
3,000, live with their parents. A larger group 
of over 5,000 children of road-workers are 
accommodated in residential schools and 
nurseries far away from their parents. 

Most of the road-workers have been leading 
this kind of life ever since they fled from 
Tibet. Now they long to resettle themselves 
permanently as farmers or craftsmen so that 
their children can live with them and have a 
place to call their home. 

66% of the unsettled refugees were farm- 
ers in Tibet, the rest being nomads, small 
traders and monks. Experience has shown 
that the best solution to the problem of 
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Tibetans still Mes in agriculture. This is a 
quick and simple solution. There is no train- 
ing involved, apart from guidance needed for 
improved methods of production, Marketing 
poses no problem and with the availability 
of credit facilities to tide over the past har- 
vest season, the farmer is assured of a regu- 
lar income. 

Plans are, therefore, underway to estab- 
lish more such land resettlements in India, 
Nepal and Bhutan. 

Aside from general rehabilitation prob- 
lems, there are old and handicapped people 
who are unable to work. For those who have 
families, the solution is simple—they are 
looked after by the working members of the 
family. But for those who have no relatives, 
the solution is extremely difficult. 

On the education front, the Tibetan School 
Society, an autonomous body under the In- 
dian Ministry of Education, is presently run- 
ning 7 boarding schools for a total of 4,170 
children and 6 day schools for 1,736 students. 
However, there are still some 1,200 children 
between the ages of 6-13 who are not re- 
ceiving any education at the moment. 


THE AFRICAN REFUGEE PROBLEM 
(Jan S. F, Hoogstraten, Director, Church 
World Service, Africa Department, National 
Council of Churches of Christ, U.S.A.) 


Apart from the need to seek a quick solu- 
tion to this human tragedy—it is also im- 
perative for the sake of peace and tranquility 
in a large developing area of the world that 
the rest of the world participate in seeking 
such solutions and measures to prevent the 
spreading of this potentially dangerous can- 
cer. True enough: this is first and foremost 
an African problem created largely by politi- 
cal tensions in Africa. Therefore, the solu- 
tion to most of the refugee problems in Af- 
rica can only be found by solving the politi- 
cal problems which caused refugees to be- 
come flotsam on the waves of the political 
storms of African life in the late sixties. 
Charity alone is not enough; understanding 
of the “root” issues and a sense of purpose 
and direction are also needed. 

The churches have traditionally been active 
in alleviating the plight of those who fled 
their countries of origin in order to avoid op- 
pression, suppression, arbitrary imprison- 
ment and tribal persecution. Refugees are 
unpopular as they face isolation, rejection 
and possible loss of their identity as indi- 
viduals. This is especially true among these 
individual refugees who do not fit into rural 
settlements in Burundi, Tanzania and Cen- 
tral African Republic, or who have failed to 
fend for themselves. Among those who en- 
counter greatest difficulty are the young men 
and women who have had some education be- 
fore they become refugees, They are young 
men and women with imagination and enter- 
prise—potential leaders, who are simply un- 
able to settle into agricultural village life. 
Many have become vagrants—moving from 
South African countries to and thru the 
great cities in East Africa, looking for work 
and opportunities for further education and 
training. 

While for most refugees African asylum 
countries must continue to bear the major 
burden of resettlement, it is obvious that 
concentrated assistance from outside will re- 
main necessary for a long time to come. 

The solution, however, lies in Africa itself. 
The great question is will tolerance, the 
growing influence of the Organization of 
African Unity and a better acceptance of the 
potential value of the refugee for the coun- 
try of asylum, will these constructive forces 
come into play soon enough? If so, then the 
development of Africa, the use of its vast po- 
tential in resources and manpower for the 
benefit of all its people will become a reality 
in an atmosphere of peace and tolerance 
transcending the tribal and present national 
borders, 
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THE CUBAN REFUGEE PROBLEM 


(Charles Sternberg, Executive Director, Inter- 
national Rescue Committee, Inc.) 


There are about 600,000 Cuban refugees, 
nearly 10 percent of Cuba’s population. Refu- 
gee sources estimate that about the same 
number have been actively considering leav- 
ing Cuba. No voluntary refugee movement 
of such proportions has ever been recorded 
before. 

There are sizable Cuban colonies in most 
Latin American countries and in Spain. But 
the mass of the refugees have sought, and 
found, a haven in the United States, about 
500,000 of them. For ten years now, with 
variations according to the availability of 
permits and transportation facilities they 
have been coming here at a rate of 50,000 a 
year. This, too, is unprecedented. 

They are a cross-section of Cuba’s popula- 
tion, although there was a higher than 
random representation of professionals, man- 
agers and business people in the first phase of 
the program and there are more blue-collar 
workers now. Omitting housewives and chil- 
dren, the refugees who arrived in Miami after 
the resumption of the Airlift show the fol- 
lowing occupational distribution: profession- 
als, semi-professionals and managerial per- 
sonnel: 19 percent; clerical and sales em- 
ployees: 33 percent; skilled, semi-skilled and 
service workers: 42 percent; agricultural 
workers and fishermen: 6 percent. Contrary 
to the widespread belief that Cuba’s refu- 
gees are the former rich or the erstwhile sup- 
porters of Batista, this data proves con- 
clusively that they come from all strata of 
Cuba’s society and that as of now they are 
largely of working-class background. 

By the end of September 1969, the four 
voluntary agencies responsible for the reset- 
tlement of Cuban refugees reported that two- 
thirds of all those processed in Miami had 
found new homes outside of Dade County. 
And of the 166,000 Airlift arrivals since De- 
cember 1, 1965, 119,000 had been helped to 
leave Miami for one of the fifty states, Puerto 
Rico or the District of Columbia. That’s 70 
percent. 

This emphasis in presenting the story, 
though certainly factual and correct in its 
details, has nevertheless obscured the less at- 
tractive side of the Cuban experience, such 
as the frequent downgrading of newly arriv- 
ing refugees. Too many Cubans have been 
working at jobs beneath their real qualifica- 
tions, either because of their limited English 
or lack of American training, or sometimes 
because of restrictive policies of some profes- 
sional societies. And the statistics about the 
occupational background of the newly ad- 
mitted Cubans do not reveal that there are 
now more people over 60 among the new- 
comers, more people with health problems, 
fewer people who speak English and more 
one-parent families. 

In evaluating the fact that 10 to 15 per- 
cent of the Cuban refugees in the US. re- 
ceive one type or another of public welfare 
support, one has to keep in mind that they 
are mainly the old, women with dependent 
children, and the disabled, who account for 
about 70 percent of those on welfare at any 
given time. 

It has remained one of the positive factors 
of the total Cuban refugee picture, perhaps 
aS meaningful as the drive and self-suffi- 
ciency shown by those who can stand on their 
own feet, that employable Cubans have gone 
off welfare quickly and that they have, as a 
rule, not developed the syndrome of 
dependence, 

As Cuban refugees continue to come to our 
shores, the United States, for the first time 
in contemporary history, has become a coun- 
try of first asylum. In all other post-war pro- 
grams a selective principle was at work which 
applied qualitative criteria to the admission 
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procedures and thus did not have the broad 
sweep which characterized the Cuban in- 
flux. 

Next to Dade County in Florida, the New 
York/New Jersey metropolitan area, Califor- 
nia (Los Angeles), Puerto Rico, Illinois (Chi- 
cago), Massachusetts (the Greater Boston 
area), and Louisiana (New Orleans) have 
become the major regions of resettlement. 


THE EUROPEAN REFUGEE PROBLEM 


(John E. McCarthy, Executive Director, Mi- 
gration and Refugee Services, United 
States Catholic Conference) 

The year 1968, as does 1969, convincingly 
demonstrates that the refugee problem in 
Europe is, unfortunately, far from being 
solved. Although the major event relating to 
refugees is, no doubt, the considerable in- 
crease in arrivals of Czechoslovaks in the 
several asylum countries, it must be stressed 
that there is a striking overall increase in the 
number of refugees seeking opportunity to 
start a new life in the immigration coun- 
try of their choice. This statement is borne 
out by the fact that the total refugee move- 
ment was more than 40 percent higher in 
1968 than that which occurred in 1967, 67 
percent higher than that in 1966, and pro- 
jections for 1969 indicate no immediate 
relief. 

The Intergovernmental Committee for Eu- 
ropean Migration moved 50,987 refugees dur- 
ing the year 1968 and an analysis of the areas 
from which they originated shows that about 
57 percent came from Eastern European 
countries and some 29 percent from the Mid- 
dle East. The remaining 14 percent were 
Cuban refugees departing from Spain, where 
they found temporary asylum after leaving 
Cuba. 

In the first 8 months of 1969, 35,000 refu- 
gees have been moved by ICEM. Taking ac- 
count of the number of potential refugees in 
the asylum areas of Western Europe, one can 
conservatively estimate the number at 40,000. 
Add to the current rate of influx of new 
refugees at 4,000 per month—the answer is 
more and more and more people need help. 
It is very clear that all of us will be called 
upon to move as many, if not more refugees 
in 1969, as in 1968—greater numbers than at 
any time since 1956-57. 

The events in Czechoslovakia in August 
1968 led to an unusually high influx of Czech- 
oslovakia into Western Europe. Together 
with those Czechoslovaks already outside 
their country at the time of the crisis (es- 
timated at some 80,000), the additional arriv- 
als presented difficult problems to coun- 
tries of Western Europe, especially Austria, 
which received the major part of Czecho- 
slovaks crossing the borders of their home- 
land. 

A Far More COSTLY Wak THAN VIETNAM: THE 

UNKNOWN WAR IN THE SUDAN 


(By Lawrence Fellows) 


A CASE STUDY—HOW A REFUGEE PROBLEM 
BEGINS 


Most of our readers know how the Cuban 
refugee problem was created and what 
caused the current flow of Czechoslovak ref- 
ugees into West Europe, but the origin of 
many refugee problems listed in our Statis- 
tical Review is either lost to sight or fallen 
from memory. 

We are reprinting here Mr. Lawrence Fel- 
lows’ account of the Sudanese war published 
in September 1968. His account was distrib- 
uted as a background paper for the National 
Conference on World Refugee Problems. We 
believe the situation as described by Mr. 
Fellows has not changed, unless for the worse. 

What Mr. Fellows did not say was that 
the awful warfare which he describes has 
produced a refugee problem involving 177,200 
people at January 1, 1970. They have fled 
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from the three southern states in the Sudan 
to Ethiopia (20,000), the Central African 
Republic (19,500), the Congo (Kinshasa) 
(66,000), Kenya (200), Tanzania (600) and 
Uganda (71,500). 

Also, what Mr. Fellows did not say was that 
this war is not only fought in the villages 
and the bush in the Sudan, but it is fought 
also by clever and persistent diplomacy and 
intimidation and this diplomatic phase of 
the war is adversely affecting the welfare 
of refugees whom the world is trying to help 
resettle in the countries of their asylum.— 
The Editor. 

KHARTOUM, THE Supan.—A Sudanese Army 
captain lay sprawling out of a wicker chair 
on the covered deck of the steamer El Mir- 
rech. He was half-asleep and rolled uncom- 
fortably as the steamer and its half a dozen 
barges made their way down the upper 
reaches of the White Nile, bumping from one 
bank of matted vegetation to the other in 
a fetid, mauve-green sea of reeds. The cap- 
tain’s long, white robe clung to his skin 
where the perspiration had soaked through. 
He had been reading, but the oppressive heat 
and the heavy progress of the steamer were 
overpowering and his book lay open on its 
crumpled pages on the deck by his chair. 

When the barges started to heave up onto 
the bank at one sharp bend in the river, the 
sun crept up to his eyes and he half-con- 
sciously sheltered them against the hard 
light. The cables groaned and snapped like 
great, cracking whips and the waves pushed 
out by the sidling barges rushed hissing into 
the reeds. We knew we would hit the bank 
hard. Yet the captain seemed startled by the 
bump when it came. He sat bolt upright and, 
still not really awake, tried to concentrate 
on a plume of smoke rising from a distant 
point on the horizon. It might have been 
nothing more than a camp of Dinka tribes- 
men burning off the coarse grass so that 
fresh grass for their cattle could come up 
later. It might also have been a village burn- 
ing after am army raid, or perhaps after a 
raid by the Anya’nya rebels. A frown deep- 
ened on the captain’s face, and he looked 
away. 

“Oh,” he said, “I had already forgotten 
about the war.” 

It is easy enough to forget about the savage, 
awful war that has raged through the three 
southern provinces of the Sudan for the iast 
six years. It is a war that involves neither 
foreign ideologies nor foreign powers, fought 
over distant and isolated territory of no 
special economic value, and by Africans with 
medicines. They do not even have salt. 
African priests and merchants who still moye 
around a bit in the south reckon there can 
hardly be a family left that has not lost 
someone. 

“Half a million dead,” reflected Hamid Ali 
Shash, the soft-spoken, intense looking com- 
missioner of Equatoria Province, flush against 
Uganda and the center of the rebellion. He 
was shaking his head. 

“Half a million,” he said. “That’s one in 
six, or one in eight. No, it cannot be. It must 
be less.” 

“How many?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “How can anyone 
know?” 

Certain knowledge about anything in the 
Sudan is hard to come by. It is extremely 
difficult to gauge the progress of the rebellion, 
both because the Khartoum Government 
does not normally allow outsiders, including 
journalists, free access to and around the 
south, and because this war—like Vietnam's, 
without definable fronts—is largely a matter 
of ambush, political murder, occupation and 
pacification, where the allegiance of the coun- 
tryside is always uncertain. But indications 
are that the Government in recent months 
has managed to make considerable progress 
in isolating the Anya’nya bands, opening 
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thin corridors of authority along the major 
roads and, through soldiers and police, keep- 
ing the peace in many newly established 
villages. 

How long the rebellion can stay under con- 
trol is anybody’s guess, and the Government 
is hoping fervently for a continuance of the 
disunity and tribal antagonisms that have 
plagued both the political and military sides 
of the Anya’nya. But it is clear that the 
guerrilla force has won overt allegiance from 
many southerners and tacit support from 
many more because it expresses their very 
real and long-standing religious, racial, tri- 
bal, economic and historical grievances 
against the northerners. As long as ‘these 
grievances remain unsatisfied, the brutal 
business of guerrilla war will continue for 
years to come. 

In the barges, northern and southerner did 
not talk to each other, but neither did they 
argue. When they ate, Arab and African 
leaned together over the sides, stripping 
sugar can with their teeth, spitting the 
chewed-out pulp into the water. Sometimes 
the soldiers would watch the southern women 
nursing their children, listen to their plain- 
tive songs, study the carefully patterned 
scars that decorated their backs and chests. 
When a woman stood and loosened her robes 
to rub ghee over her body, the Arab soldiers 
turned discreetly away, looking out, into the 
river. 

Only the Nile and a long, unhappy history 
tie together north and south. As a British 
colony, the Sudan had value only as a buffer 
for the strategic Nile, and hence Egypt itself; 
in fact, the British made the south part of 
their colony only to keep the French away 
from the headwaters of the Nile. 

British rule extended only slowly over the 
south, but the British decided the area had 
to be closed off to Arab influence from the 
north, Christian missions were made respon- 
sible for education, Northern merchants were 
excluded from the south, Greek and Syrian 
traders encouraged. Northern clerks and ofi- 
cials were transferréd back to the north. 
Arabic patios and Arabic names were dis- 
couraged, One zealous district commissioner 
even forbade the sale of Arabic clothing. 

After World War II, in the rush to inde- 
pendence, this policy gave way, The south- 
erners were suspicious of the northerners, 
and hesitant about throwing in their lot 
with them, but in the end they had no choice. 
The British began to withdraw. Northern 
merchants and civil servants flocked into the 
south. Few southerners got jobs; probably 
few were eligible, but the south grew morose 
and a demand welled up for some form of 
federation to protect southern rights. 

At Nazara, on July 26, 1955, half a year 
before independence, a mob of southerners 
demonstrated against some mass dismissals 
from a cotton-growing and processing 
scheme. The soldiers sent to quell them lost 
their nerve and fired into the mob; northern 
merchants stood beside the soldiers, firing 
with them. 

Three weeks later more trouble came, In 
the garrison of the Equatoria Corps an Arab 
officer drew his reyolver and shot an un- 
ruly African soldier. The African soldiers went 
on a rampage and swept through the pro- 
vince killing every northerner they could 
find. Men, women and children were butch- 
ered or whipped and skinned and hung from 
trees. Northern troops were flown to the 
south to restore order, but not until hund- 
reds had been killed, The whole south was 
locked under emergency regulations which 
are still in effect. 

The rebellion failed. The mutiny had been 
unorganized and leaderless and not even the 
southern politicians in Khartoum had sup- 
ported it. But it left hundreds of African 
soldiers armed, vengeful and scattered in 
the bush. 
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The military regime that took over power 
from the inept politicians in Khartoum in 
1958 tried to bear down on the south, but 
Only made things worse, Talk about federa- 
tion was banned, and the southerners began 
thinking of secession. Fighting finally broke 
out again in 1962; villagers dug ditches in 
the roads or felled trees across them to im- 
mobilize the army. The next year, the An- 
ya'nya was formed and the rebellion en- 
veloped the whole of the south, 

In 1964 the army regime fell. The care- 
taker government that took over was more 
acceptable to the southerners, but there 
seemed to be no turning back. A cease-fire 
was proclaimed, but it did not work. When 
Mohammed Ahmed Mahgoub took over as 
Prime Minister in 1965, he pursued a hard 
line with the rebels. There were fierce mass- 
acres of civilians in Wau and Juba. Refugees 
were pursued in the bush, and sometimes 
across the borders. Every village school in 
the south was destroyed, and there were more 
than 500 of them. The mission stations were 
shot up and sometimes bombed. 

This spring southerner Ottiafano Amauro 
returned home to his village of Liria, to his 
father and his family. After six weary years 
with the Anya’nya he had had enough. Not 
that he liked the Arabs of the north any bet- 
ter than any other southerner. He knew from 
his childhood all the old stories about the 
19th-century Arab raids for slaves and ivory. 
He had been cheated by Arab merchanis 
and had suffered the brutal excesses of Arab 
soldiers and policemen. He had no wish to 
become a Moslem or wear the loose-wrapped 
turban and long, white robe that might help 
ease him into the fringes of the establish- 
ment. He just wanted to be let alone. 

Ottiafano had been a corporal in the Su- 
danese Army at the time of the army mutiny 
in 1955 which had first set north against 
south, He and all the 140 other southerners 
in his company stole 12 army trucks, headed 
for the Uganda border and walked across as 
refugees. He wandered back to the Sudan in 
1959, heading for Liria, and was thrown into 
a Sudanese jail. After a month he was let 
out, then stayed at home until the Anya’nya 
rebellion started. 

In 1963 he was captured by the Anya’nya in 
& feld outside his village. Of the 75 men in 
the gang that captured him, two had rifles. 
The rest were armed with spears, clubs, bows 
and arrows. Because of Ottiafano’s military 
training, they pressed him into service as a 
lieutenant, and gave him one of the rifles— 
a Chinese 375 that was built to hold five 
cartridges, but jammed if more than four 
were put into it. 

Eventually his group was reduced to seven 
men—five lieutenants and two privates. All 
had rifles. They roamed usually through the 
dense forest around Yei, near the Uganda 
border, living on the game they could shoot, 
possibly on the food they were given by 
villagers or stole from them, Ottiafano re- 
fuses to talk about that, or about the battles 
he had with the soldiers. But when he final- 
ly gave himself up this year, he would not 
surrender to a soldier, He waited in the forest 
at the edge of Liria until a policeman walked 
by. Then he surrendered. 

The Anya’nya followed him to the village 
a few months ago, and shot his father and 
10 other villagers in revenge before the army 
chased them away, 

Most of the southerners are Nilotic, with 
Scars drawn on their deep-black faces to dis- 
tinguish them by tribes—the Dinka, the Nuer, 
the Shilluk, the Annuak. They live in the 
marshes with their beloved long-horned cat- 
tle, and care for little else. Some live by noth- 
ing more than hunting crocodiles, or burn- 
ing the marsh grass to catch and eat the rats 
when the come skittering out. 

Usually they wear nothing, and smear their 
bodies with mud when they are in the 
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marshes, to discourage the mosquitoes that 
choke the hot, evening air. But when the 
Dinkas clamber into the barges on the river, 
they wear their best: half-shavyen heads 
daubed with earthy hues of orange or red, 
ears powdered white, necklaces of blue-dyed 
beads, perhaps a shawl to cover the shoul- 
ders. One Dinka wore a wrist watch and 
nothing else. 

Along the southern borders’are the smaller 
tribes, Sudanie, Nilo-Hamitic or Nilotic: the 
Bari, the Moru, the Azande, the Madi, the 
Acholi, the Latuka and dozens of others. 
Some of the tribes have cattle, but most of 
them in the forest areas are cultivators of 
the most primitive sort—planting cassava or 
durra, occasionally raising chickens. Many 
were never reached by the missionaries. Some 
never saw a white man before, and when one 
came they touched his skin and looked under 
his shirt to see if he was white all over. 
Almost all of these tribes are represented in 
the Anya’nya. 

The President of the Southern Sudan 
Provisional Government, Aggrey Jaden, is a 
mission-educated Bari tribesman. His Vice 
President, Camillo Dhol Kwach, who once 
served as a»member of the Sudan's Parlia- 
ment, is a Dinka. The Minister of Finance, 
Tadeo Bidai, is a Zande. The Minister of 
Education, Othwonh Dak, is the son of the 
Shilluk king. 

All the tribes are represented, too, in the 
military side of the Anya’nya, but it doesn’t 
take much imagination to picture the gen- 
erally primitive state of their weapons and 
organization. The guerrillas began by raiding 
police posts and army garrisons for their 
guns and then in 1964 bought and bartered 
from the Congo rebels the very same weapons 
the Sudanese had shipped through in a vain 
effort to support that rebellion before it col- 
lapsed. Today, however, the army has tight- 
ened its control, the Congo is quiet and the 
rebels do not come by weapons so easily; 
ammunition is especially scarce. 

There are always weapons floating around 
Africa as items of barter, but they usually 
have to be paid for. The Anya’nya collect 
taxes in most places in the south, even where 
the Sudanese Army feels it has really good 
control, but the rebels lose when they ex- 
change the Sudanese money; in Nairobi, for 
example, they get 10 shillings for a pound. 
Some church groups collect money for them 
abroad, but very often it arrives in the form 
of food and medicine, and these things are 
useless to an army that needs sometimes five 
or six months to get things from one remote 
point to another. 

Other troubles are plaguing the rebels’ 
organization these days. Though the An- 
ya’nya claim now to have an army of 5,000 
men, to think of it in terms of an organized 
force of that size would be wildly wrong. The 
Sudanese Army probably with more than 
12,000 troops in the south, has broken the 
Anya’nya into isolated bands, sometimes of 
only three or four men. Without effective 
central command, the guerrillas live like 
brigands, sniping at army convoys when they 
have the chance, raiding villages that refuse 
to give them food or recruits to go with their 
rebel army as soldiers or bearers or wives. 
There are incidents almost every day; any 
place in the south can be unsafe if a rebel 
or two happen to be in the area. But only 
rarely now can the Anya’nya muster the re- 
sources to make a sustained attack on a 
police post or an army garrison, or lay a really 
deadly ambush for northern troops or for 
southerners they feel have gone over to the 
other side. 

Col. Tafeng Lodongi, the commander of the 
rebel army, is a Latuka tribesman, a former 
corporal in the Sudanese Army who never 
went to school, a very bitter man. Not long 
ago two nieces of his, Veronica and Angelica, 


were taking part in a funeral dance, after an 
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army raid on their village. A second army 
patrol drove into the village during the 
dance, and asked the village headman if there 
were any of Colonel Tafeng’s relatives there. 
When the headman presented the two girls, 
the officer in charge of the patrol drew his 
pistol and shot them dead. 

The northerners live in a world apart. They 
look to Cairo, not Juba; their interests lie 
more in the Arab world than in black Africa. 
It is as if the vast swampy region between 
them and the south were a stone wall. 

They are Nubians and Jaalin, who live on 
the watered banks of the Nile where it 
courses through the northern desert to 
Egypt. They are Hadendoa and Amarar from 
the rugged hills on the Red Sea coast, who 
trace their ancestry through lines of fierce 
warriors to the Fuzzy-Wuzzies who fought 
the British and to the Blannyes who fought 
the Romans. They are the Baggara, who hunt 
on horseback for lions and elephants on the 
western plains; and the Kabbabish, who 
wander into the southern reaches of the 
Libyan desert, living for months on nothing 
but the milk and meat of their camels. 

Some are very dark, for over the centuries 
the Arabs have moved, in conquering armies 
or as hunters of ivory and men, into all but 
the most remote and inaccessible regions of 
the south. They have taken their wives from 
around them, and the differences in color 
and facial characteristics now are very often 
blurred. Because of this, the racial issues are 
too obscured to be an explanation of the 
savagery of the war. 

Yet the northerner lives in an Islamic cul- 
ture and is proud of his Arab connections. 
He can scorn the southerner today as his 
ancestors did only a few generations ago, his 
ancestors who captured pagan tribesmen and 
shipped them in chains to the slave blocks of 
the Middle East, leaving a bitter residue that 
survives today. 

“We are not slave traders,” said Hamid 
Ali Shash, the Commissioner of Equatoria. 
“Perhaps our grandfathers were. But they 
were not the only ones. It doesn’t matter. We 
want to impress on the people that they 
have nothing more to fear. How else can we 
get them into the villages? How else can 
we begin the task of reconstruction?” 

He sounded worried. He was an intense 
man who worried about the task as he wor- 
ried about a lot of things, the unending rain, 
the time it took the coffee to arrive for the 
guest in his office. 

In Juba, I met a nervous, well-dressed man, 
a Kresh tribesman far from home, headed 
for Khartoum; he hated the Arab’s world, 
but he was venturing into it to seek his 
fortune. Together we watched women run- 
ning to a dance starting in an open field, 
looking gay in their printed cotton dresses 
and bare feet. We could hear the drums beat- 
ing and the sad, shrill voice of a woman. 
These people were not of his tribe, and their 
songs must have been different. Yet he was 
reminded of one, and sang along quietly in 
halting English: 


I don’t like you, 
But you keep calling me. 
What for? 


A love song, he said. Rather, sometimes it 
was a love song; that is what they always 
told the Arabs who asked. Really, it was a 
song about the slave trade. He knew nothing 
more about the slave trade than what his 
grandmother had told him by the cooking 
fires at night. Now it was wrapped up in the 
traditions of bitterness in his tribe, in the 
secretive instincts, the lingering suspicions. 
There were other words, he started to say, 
but he was listening again to the music, and 
started singing again: 

The man is still calling me 

And I do not like him. 

My mother, I am the only dead one 
Here in this town. 
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Some signs of normality are now evident 
in the troubled south. Southerners can be 
seen walking along the roads these days, at 
least near the villages in the army’s narrow 
corridors of newly established, still tenuous 
authority. At the Juba ferry, southerners 
cross to the west bank of the Nile with bun- 
dies of thatch, reed mats and baskets of 
grain to sell in the Juba market. On the east 
bank a squat old woman ladles marisa out 
of five-gallon cans and sells the thick, vine- 
gary brew to the people crossing back from 
the market with their hard-won pisters. Not 
so long ago there would have been nobody 
in sight. 

The northerners in the Government in 
Khartoum seem to be making an effort to 
return to normal, too. White missionaries 
are still kept out of the south, but two Tan- 
zanian priests—Father Barnabas Temu and 
Father Mark Riwa—have just been per- 
mitted to take up teaching posts in the 
Theological College at Malakal and help min- 
ister to the untended flocks of Roman Cath- 
olics in Upper Nile Province. 

In Equatoria Province, schools have been 
reopened in Juba and half a dozen big vil- 
lages. Schools are an indication of the Gov- 
ernment’s good intentions. They also indi- 
cate, more accurately than the army reports, 
the areas that can be considered fairly 
secure. 

In Bahr el Ghazal the thin lines of appar- 
ent security stretch outward from the pro- 
vincial capital of Wau for several hundred 
miles eastward, some 50 or 60 miles north 
and west. In Upper Nile, the quietest of the 
three provinces, the rebels appear to be 
blocked into a narrow margin of territory be- 
hind the swamps close to the Ethiopian 
border. 

I traveled 50 miles eastward from Juba to 
the village of Liria, where the authorities are 
hoping to open another school. I could travel 
only in a military convoy. At one time, this 
stretch of road was broken in a dozen places 
by deep trenches and vehicle traps, but the 
army engineers have it open now. We stopped 
when we saw a trail of vines and branches 
scattered across the road, but it was nothing. 
Perhaps a rhinoceros had crashed across the 
road toward some real or imagined enemy. 
Farther along, a tree lay across the road, but 
there was no ambush; probably the work of 
an elephant. 

The Anya’nya were on this road last No- 
vember, at the end of the rainy season, burn- 
ing off the elephant grass by the road before 
the grass was completely dry. By burning 
early they made it impossible for the army to 
set the grass afire when it was completely 
dry and thus clear the whole roadside of hid- 
ing places. Little clumps of grass were still 
standing, possible cover for the Anya’nya, 
which the army had not got around to clear- 
ing out. But no one fired at the convoy that 
day. 

At Ngangala, on the way, a new village was 
being built under the watchful eye of the 
army. It was the only village on a stretch 
that used to be full of them. 

At Liria itself, there were 6,000 people in a 
village that looked like almost any other. 
There were no fortifications, no barbed-wire 
barriers thrown around, There were 10 police- 
men and 25 soldiers living in their own camp 
on one side of town. Eventually, the soldiers 
were to be withdrawn and the police force 
enlarged. It would have to be quiet around 
Liria for a long time before the police, too, 
could be withdrawn. 

There had been a stampede to get aboard 
the El Mirrech steamer at Juba; there had 
been at every landing, Old women and chil- 
dren were thrown from the narrow gang- 
plank in the clamor; everywhere people 
seemed to be grasping at outstretched hands, 
grabbing eggs or chickens or canes of sugar, 
arguing about money. Some merely wanted 
to get aboard as passengers, and they tum- 
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bled against the side of the barge or fell into 
the river. Police whacked them with sticks, 
canes and lengths of knotted rope in a hope- 
less effort to maintain order. 

“We treat them like animals,” the army 
captain on the deck said, long after the 
steamer had moved out of the vast expanse 
of melancholy swamp, and the sea of reeds 
had turned to desert. Only a few palms and 
acacias grew by the river, where the water 
soaks into the banks, The clouds had disap- 
peared from the sky and it was steel blue, 
but it ought to have been another color— 
orange or red—for it burned mercilessly on 
the barren landscape. The fine sand was 
driven by the wind into a wild, tireless whirl- 
wind that skidded erratically over the hot 
surface. 

“The devil is dancing,” the captain said, 
watching the desert. “He will make me for- 
get.” 


REFUGEE SERVICE AND RELIEF OGRANIZATIONS 


Seventy-seven agencies are joined in a co- 
operative effort extending a helping hand 
around the world. 

Agencies working with refugees all have 
distinctive forms of service. The Voluntary 
Agencies are at work in 119 countries and on 
every continent, often in active partnership 
with Governmental and Intergovernmental 
bodies. All agencies invite the reader’s fur- 
ther inquiry. 

I. INTERGOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 

Office of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees: United Nations 
Plaza, New York, New York 10017. 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees: United Nations 
Plaza, New York, New York 10017. 

Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 


pean Migration: 370 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, New York 10017. 


Ir. U.S. GOVERNMENT 


i Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
are: Welfare Administration, Washington, 
D.C, 20201. 

Department of State: Office of Refugee 
and Migration Affairs, Washington, D.C. 
20520. 

Department of State: Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, Voluntary Foreign Aid 
Service, Washington, D.C. 20503. 

III. VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

American Baptist Convention: Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania 19481, Rev. Edwin H. 
Tuller, General Secretary. 

American Council for Emigres in the Pro- 
fessions, Inc.: 345 East 46th Street, New 
York, New York 10017, Mrs. Lenore Parker, 
Executive Director. 

American Council for Judaism Philan- 
thropic Fund: 201 East 57th Street, New 
York, New York 10022. Mrs. Anna Walling 
Matson, Executive Director. 

American Council for Nationalities Service: 
20 West 40th Street, New York, New York 
10018. J. Frank Dearness, Executive Director. 

American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service, Inc.: 200 Park Avenue 
South, New York, New York 10003. Eugene 
Shenefield, Executive Director. 

American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations: 815 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. George 
Meany, President. 

American Foundation for Overseas Blind, 
Inc.: 22 West 17th Street, New York, New 


York 10011. Robert M. Barnett, Executive 
Director. 


American Friends of the Middle East, Inc.: 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. Orin D. Parker, Execu- 
tive Vice President. 

American Friends Service Committee, 160 
North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 19102. Roger G. Fredrickson, Direc- 
tor—Overseas Refugee Program. 
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American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, 
Inc.: 1790 Broadway, New York, New York 
10019. Dr. Jan Papenek, President. 

American Immigration & Citizenship Con- 
ference: 509 Madison Avenue, New York, 
New York 10022. Mrs. Ruth Murphy, Execu- 
tive Vice President. 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee: 60 East 42nd Street, New York, New 
York 10017. Samuel L. Haber, Executive Vice- 
Chairman. 

American Korean Foundation, Inc.: 345 
East 46th Street, New York, New York 10017. 
Miss Dorothy L. Irvine, Executive Director. 

AMA Volunteer Physicians for Vietnam— 
American Medical Association: 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610. Dr. 
Charles Moseley, Director. 

American Middle East Rehabilitation, 
Inc.: 777 United Nations Plaza, New York, 
New York 10017. Dr. Danie] Bliss, President. 

American National Red Cross: 17th and 
D Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
Meyer Mathis, Director. 

American Near East Refugee Aid, Inc.: 500 
Woodward Building, 733 15ta Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. John P. Richardson, 
Executive Director. 

American ORT Federation: 222 Park Ave- 
nue South, New York, New York 10003. Paul 
Bernick, Executive Director. 

Baptist World Alliance: 1628 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. Dr. Robert S. 
Denny, Acting General Secretary, 

Christian Children’s Fund: Richmond, 
Virginia 23204. Verbon E. Kemp, Executive 
Director. 

Church World Service: 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York, New York 10027, James 
MacCracken, Executive Director. 

Community Development Foundation: 
Boston Post Road, Norwalk, Connecticut 
06852. Glenn Leet, Executive Director. 

Cooperative for American Relief Every- 
where, Inc. (CARE): 660 First Avenue, New 
York, New York 10016. Frank Goffio, Execu- 
tive Director. 

Direct Relief Foundation: 27 East Canon 
Perdido Street, Santa Barbara, California 
93101. David L. Crawford, Representative. 

The Thomas A. Dooley Foundation: 422 
Post Street, San Francisco, California 94102. 
Verne Chaney, MD, President. 

Foreign Service Committee, General Coun- 
cil, Assemblies of God: 1445 Boonville Ave- 
nue, Springfield, Missouri 65802. J. Philip 
Hogan, Executive Director. 

Foster Parents’ Plan, Inc.: 352 Park Ave- 
nue South, New York, New York 10010. Gloria 
C. Matthews, Executive Director, 

Hadassah: 65 East 52nd Street, New York, 
New York 10022, Julliet N. Benjamin, Chair- 
man, Speakers’ Bureau. 

Heifer Project, Inc.: 45 Ashby Road, P.O. 
Box 278, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 19084. 
Dale Barnard, Director of Operations. 

Industrial Union Dept. AFL-CIO: 815 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. Jacob 
Clayman, Administrative Director. 

International Rescue Committee: 386 Park 
Avenue South, New York, New York 10016. 
Charles Sternberg, Executive Director. 

International Social Service American 
Branch, Inc.: 345 East 46th Street, New 
York, New York 10017. Wells Klein, General 
Director. 

International Voluntary Services, Inc;: 
1555 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. Arthur Z. Gardiner, Executive 
Director. 

Iuliu Maniu American Romanian Relief 
Foundation, Inc.: 55 West 42nd Street, New 
York, New York 10036. Mrs. Veturia Manuila, 
Executive Secretary. 

Lutheran Immigration & Refugee Serv- 
ices: 315 Park Avenue South, New York, New 
York 10010. Donald E. Anderson, Secretary. 

Lutheran World Relief, Inc.: 315 Park Aye- 
nue South, New York, New York 10010, Ber- 
nard A. Confer, Executive Secretary. 
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Meals for Millions Foundation: 1800 
Olympic Boulevard, P.O. Box 1666, Santa 
Monica, California 90406. I. F. Saunders, Ex- 
ecutive Director. 

Medical Mission Sisters: 8400 Pine Road, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19111, Sister 
Mary Louise Lynch, Sector Superior. 

Mennonite Central Committee: 21 South 
12th Street, Akron, Pennsylvania 17501. 
William T. Snyder, Executive Secretary. 

National Council of Catholic Women: 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. Margaret Mealey, Executive 
Director. 

National Council of Jewish Women: 1 
West 47th Street, New York, New York 10019. 
Mrs. Leonard H. Weiner, National President. 

Nationalities Service Center of Philadel- 
phia: 1300 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
Sylvania 19107. Mrs. Melba Hyde, Executive 
Director. 

New York Association for New Americans, 
Inc.: 15 Park Row, New York, New York 
10038. Philip Saskis, Executive Director. 

Polish American Immigration & Relief 
Committee, Inc.: 156 5th Avenue, New York, 
New York 10010, Rt. Rev, Msgr. John J. Kar- 
pinski, President. 

Project Concern, Inc.: 440 West “B” Street, 
San Diego, Calif 92112. James A. Skidmore, 
President. 

Project Hope: 2233 Wisconsin Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007. William B. 
Walsh, MD., President & Medical Director. 

Salvation Army: 120 West 14th Street, 
New York, New York 10011. Commissioner 
Samuel Hepburn, National Commander. 

Save the Children Federation, Inc.: Bos- 
ton Post Road, Norwalk, Connecticut 06852. 
Melvin Frarey, Program Director. 

Seventh-Day Adventists: 6840 Eastern 
Avenue, N.W., Takoma Park, Washington, 
D.C. 20012. William Phillips, Assistant Treas- 
urer. 

Southern Baptist Convention: 1350 Spring 
Street, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia 30309. Dr. 
W. Bertram King, Consultant, Immigration 
& Refugee Service. 

Spanish Refugee Aid, Inc.: 80 East 11th 
Street, New York, New York 10003. Mrs. Nan- 
cy Macdonald, Executive Secretary. 

The Tibetan Foundation, Inc.: 801 Sec- 
ond Avenue, Suite 703, New York, New York 
10017. Ernest A. Gross, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 

The Tibet Society, Inc.: Goodbody Hall 101, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
47401, Thubten Jigme Norbu, Executive Di- 
rector. 

Tolstoy Foundation, Inc., 250 West 57th 
Street, New York, New York 10019. Miss Alex- 
andra Tolstoy, President. 

Unitarian Universalist Service Committee, 
Inc.: 78 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu- 
sett 02108. Harold J. Bejcek, Executive Di- 
rector. 

United Church Board for World Minis- 
tries—United Church of Christ: 475 River- 
side Drive, New York, New York 10027. Dr. 
R. H. Helfferich, General Secretary, Division 
of World Services. 

United Hias Service, Inc.: 200 Park Av- 
enue South, New York, New York 10003. Gay- 
nor I. Jacobson, Executive Vice President. 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, 
Inc.: 105 Grand Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11211. Rev. Francis Geisclunas, Executive 
Director. 

United Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief: 475 Riverside Drive, New York, 
New York 10027. Dr. James Thomas, Secre- 
tary for Specialized Ministries. 

United Presbyterian Church: 475 River- 
side Drive, New York, New York 10027. Mrs. 
Margaret Shackford, Refugee Resettlement 
Officer. 

United States Catholic Conference—Cath- 
olic Relief Services: 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York 10001. Most Rev. Edward E. 
Swanstrom, Executive Director. 
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United States Catholic Conference—Migra- 
tion and Refugee Services: 1312 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
John McCarthy, Director, Department of Im- 
migration. 

United Ukrainian American Relief Com- 
mittee, Inc.: 5020 Old York Road, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 19141. Dr. Walter Gal- 
lan, President. 

Volunteers for International Technical As- 
sistance, Inc. (VITA): College Campus, 
Schenectady, New York 12308. Dr. Beno 
Sternlicht, President. 

World Ministries Commission Church of 
the Brethren: 1451 Dundee Avenue, Elgin, 
Illinois 60120, J. K. Thompson, Executive 
Director. 

The World Rehabilitation Fund, Inc.: 400 
East 34th Street, New York, New York 10016. 
Howard A. Rusk, M.D., President. 

World Relief Commission, Inc.—N.A.E.: 
33-10 36th Avenue, Long Island City, New 
York 11106. Everett S. Graffam, Executive 
Vice President. 

World University Service: 20 West 40th 
Street, New York, New York 10018. Leon O. 
Marion, Executive Secretary. 

World Vision International: 919 West 
Huntington, Monrovia, California 91016. 
Dr. W. Stanley Mooneyham, President. 

Young Men's Christian Association's In- 
ternational Committee of the United States 
and Canada: 291 Broadway, New York, New 
York 10007. James F. Bunting, Executive Di- 
rector. 

Young Women’s Christian Association: 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 
10022, Edith M. Lerrigo, Executive Director. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
DICK) , Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is concluded. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 15628) to amend the Foreign 
Military Sales Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily and 
that the Senate go into executive session 
to consider the two treaties on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA REGARDING 
RADIO TELEPHONE STATIONS— 
EXTRADITION TREATY WITH NEW 
ZEALAND 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the unanimous-consent agreement of 
yesterday, and the hour of 11:30 a.m. 
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having arrived, the Senate will now pro- 
ceed to vote en bloc, on the resolutions 
of ratification of Executive A, 91st Con- 
gress, second session, the agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
regarding radio telephone stations and 
on Executive C, 91st Congress, second 
session, the Treaty on Extradition Be- 
tween the United States and New Zea- 
land. 

Mr: MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the treaties, en 
bloc. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yester- 
day, Executive A and Executive C, 91st 
Congress, second session, were consid- 
ered as having passed through their 
various parliamentary stages up to and 
including the presentation of the resolu- 
tions of ratification. 

The resolutions of ratification will now 
be read for the information of the Sen- 
ate. 

The resolutions of ratification were 
read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of a 
Treaty on Extradition Between the United 
States and New Zealand, signed at Wash- 
ington on January 12, 1970. (Executive C, 
91st Congress, second session.) 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of an 
Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Canada relating to the operation of 
“Radiotelephone Stations, signed at Ottawa 
on November 19, 1969. (Executive A, 91st 


Congress, second session.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mc- 
CartHy), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. MONDALE) , the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Russert), and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that; if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr, EAGLETON), the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. LONG), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. MONDALE) , the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), and the 
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Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) , would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) 
and the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from New York (Mr. 
GoopELL), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hansen), the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Hruska), and the Senator 
from California (Mr. MURPHY) are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Gurney) is absent because of death in 
his family. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. GOODELL), the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. Gurney), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Munpr), and the Senator from 
California (Mr. MurrpHy) would each 
vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 79, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[No. 150 Ex. and 151 Ex.] 
YEAS—79 


Pulbright 
Gore 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Harris 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Holland 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 


NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—21 


Hansen Mondale 
Hartke Montoya 
Hruska Moss 
Kennedy Mundt 
Murphy 


Aiken 
Allen 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bayh 
Bellmon 


Schweiker 
Scott 

Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ill. 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tydings 
Williams, Del. 
Yarborough 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Ohio 


Allott 


Goldwater 
Goodell Russell 
Gurney Williams, N.J. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
DICK). Two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent and voting having voted in. the af- 
firmative, the resolutions of ratification 
are agreed to. Pursuant to the previous 
agreement, the vote will be considered a 
separate vote on the agreement and on 
the treaty. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate return to legisla- 
tive session. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
aes business, which will be stated by 

e. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
15628) to amend the Foréign Military 
Sales ‘Act. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, many 
Senators are in the Chamber at this time, 
and I am sure they will be interested in 
learning what the schedule will be, par- 
ticularly if there is a possibility of an 
agreement to vote on the pending amend- 
ment in the early part of next week. I 
should like to ask the majority leader's 
opinion of this—whether we could deter- 
mine, through some discussion today, if 
there is a possibility of coming to a vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there have been indications that that is 
a possibility, but the tremors have been 
slight—very slight. The Democratic 
leadership is open to any suggestion 
made by the Republican leadership as 
to what might or might not be done. The 
present intention is, hopefully, to arrive 
at votes today and tomorrow. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


While I am on the subject, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be excused from attendance in the 
Senate on Monday and Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do so because. 
there happens to be a primary election 
in the State of Montana. I wish to in- 
form the Senate that even though I will 
be absent on those 2 days, I do not want 
any votes postponed or held up. So far 
as I am concerned, the Senate should 
be prepared to vote. 

That is the best I can say at the mo- 
ment; because it is my belief—and I 
may be wrong—that what we are wit- 
nessing is, in effect, a stalling operation. 
We have spent well over 2 weeks on this 
bill. We have had three rolleall votes, 
two of them on some reductions, and the 
other one on the Church-Cooper pream- 
ble yesterday. I thought yesterday’s vote 
was highly significant because it spelled 
out both what the President and the 
Senate intend. It made it clear that the 
Senate was acting in concert with the 
President. I would hope that that action 
would not be weakened. I must say at 
the same time, however, that the 
changed language offered by the spon- 
sors of the amendment did not in any 
way, shape, or form weaken the sub- 
stance or effect of the amendment to any 
degree. 

In any event, that is the best I can say 
for the status of the matter at the 
moment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Let me say, first, that I 
think everyone agrees this is the most im- 
portant issue before the Senate and the 
Nation. Everyone expects and, indeed, de- 
mands that matters of such controversy 
be fully and adequately debated. I know 
that the distinguished majority leader 
would agree with that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Of course. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I recall that the nomi- 
nation of Judge Carswell was an impor- 
tant issue and the Senate devoted three 
and one-half weeks to that. That was not 
inappropriate and, certainly, at this stage 
of debate on this important bill, the ref- 
erence to stalling, it seems to me, is not 
quite called for; but that is the judgment 
of the majority leader, and he is cer- 
tainly entitled to it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator from 
Michigan will yield right there, I think 
the same charge and the same allegation 
could be made so far as the Carswell case 
was concerned but that issue reached a 
final vote on its merits while so far as the 
earlier Fortas nomination was concerned 
no vote was ever reached on its merits. 
Thus, we both have to take our share 
of the guilt. We are all practical enough 
politicians, I hope, to understand what 
goes on, not only on the surface but also 
underneath. We can detect currents and 
subcurrents. None of us is a first grader. 
All of us have had some experience. All 
of us can recognize the signs when we see 
them, despite the pious protestations 
that we make—and we make them on 
both sides. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Be that as it may, it is 
still a fact that the rules of the Senate, 
and appropriately so, make it possible for 
full and adequate debate to take place 
when necessary. Thus, it is necessarily 
called for here, Debate, certainly, has not 
gone on too long. 

I invite attention to the fact that the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas has 
an amendment which he is interested in 
having considered on its merits. He with- 
drew the amendment last night because 
it was indicated clearly that a motion to 
table his amendment would be made to- 
day, so that there would not be a vote 
on its merits and we would not even have 
time to notify Members that there would 
be a vote. 

I think that I can speak for the Sena- 
tor from Kansas—perhaps he will have 
something to say—but if we can get some 
agreement on when we would vote on 
his amendment on its merits, if we could 
vote tomorrow or Monday; for example, 
I think that this side of the aisle would 
be perfectly agreeable and I would hope 
that it would be agreeable to the major- 
ity leader. I wonder whether that would 
be possible. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. How about a 
vote at 11:30 tomorrow morning on the 
amendment? This amendment had been 
offered by the Senator from Kansas but 
had been withdrawn. I am sure that we 
will then have a quorum. We are coming 
in at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning any- 
way, so that if the Senator would like to 
vote on that amendment at 11 o’clock, 
we would be glad to consider it. 
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Mr. DOLE. Does the Senator mean a 
vote on the amendment, or on a motion 
to table the amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Either way. Any 
Senator has the right to move to ta- 
ble—— 

Mr. DOLE, I understand. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would be the last 
one to gainsay any Senator that right, 
even though, ordinarily, I do not approve 
of tabling motions. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That seems clear. As 
long as we are debating the amendment 
for reasonable periods of time, itis within 
the power and the privilege of a Senator 
to move to table, but it does not seem 
to me it is called for. Certainly, where 
an amendment is relevant and has merit 
in the eyes of many Senators, we should 
have an opportunity to vote for it on its 
merits. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The amendment is 
very simple. It does not take much in 
the way of an explanation. Two or 3 
hours were spent on its yesterday. 
Frankly, I cannot understand why Sen- 
ators on the Republican side—some of 
them at least—are engaged in an ex- 
tended discussion, because the bill basi- 
cally itself is an administration measure. 
What we are trying to push through is, 
by and large, an administration pro- 
gram—particularly when it comes to 
funding measures for the various agen- 
cies within the executive department. All 
the time in the world is available because 
this session can continue on until noon 
on January 3, 1971. In an orderly man- 
ner, the Senate will stay with this pro- 
posal until it is decided, one way or the 
other. 

If the idea is, for example, to stall 
a resolution of this issue until June 30, 
at which time I have no doubt all U.S. 
troops will have been removed from 
Cambodia—if not before—may I say that 
the intent or effect of the Cooper-Church 
amendment would not be changed. It 
operates prospectively. It merely sup- 
ports the President in his stated objec- 
tive of not again ordering troops into 
Cambodia, at least not without some con- 
sultation with Congress. 

Furthermore, to indicate the situation 
in which we find ourselves, there are 
eight or nine other amendments. The bill 
wili have to go to conference. I am quite 
certain that the House would look at its 
many aspects differently. Thus, a great 
deal of time will be spent, no matter how 
we choose to operate. 

Mr. DOLE. I would be willing to vote 
on my amendment tomorrow at 2 o’clock, 
or at any time we can agree upon. As the 
majority leader has pointed out, it is 
easily understood. I have attempted to 
explain it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has ex- 
plained it well. 

Mr. DOLE. I can explain it further. 

I would also say that I might be one 
of those to whom the majority leader 
makes an oblique reference in regard to 
extended debate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, yes, the Senator 
is. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOLE. The Senate spent 57 days 
on the ABM discussion, which was a 
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length of time appropriate to the im- 
portance of the issues involved in that 
debate. I have learned much about 
Southeast Asia in the past 2 weeks. I 
May learn a lot more in the next 2 or 3 
weeks. But I am willing to vote on this 
amendment at 2 o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon or 11 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Why not split the 
difference and vote on it at 3 o’clock this 
afternoon? 

Mr. DOLE. And then we would adjourn 
for the week? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would say that I am 
under some obligation to other Sena- 
tors, so I cannot agree to that at this 
moment. I might be able to, if I had a 
time fixed. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Just for purposes of 
making it entirely clear that there was 
never any thought of prematurely cut- 
ting off debate on the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas, he will remember that in our 
conversation in the Chamber yesterday 
afternoon he asked me if there was any 
possibility of a tabling motion. I said it 
was being considered but that it would 
not be made in a manner that would 
foreclose adequate discussion of the 
amendment and that it would not be 
made without notice to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. I affirm the statement of 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I do not want any im- 
pression left that may hint of any inten- 
tion to foreclose debate or to take any 
unfair advantage that might be asso- 
ciated with a tabling motion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On the basis of the 
conversation which we have had so far, 
why does not the Senator from Kansas 
now offer his amendment, and why does 
not the acting minority leader see what, 
if anything, could be done to arrive at 
some agreement? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is my understanding that the 
Senator from Kansas is willing to accept 
the 11 o’clock a.m. suggestion of the 
majority leader. Why not accept it? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Well, because the 
Senator from Montana has had second 
thoughts, and with good reason. The 
motion that a vote on the Dole amend- 
ment this afternoon has much greater 
appeal. I hope it can be worked out. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be excused 
from attending the Senate on next Mon- 
day, for important reasons with which 
the majority leader is familiar, and to 
say that, in the event there are any votes 
set for Monday, I shall be very glad to 
pair with the majority leader so that he 
and I will both be shown as having taken 
positions. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate what 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
has just said and proposed, but I should 
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i beg off because we are not always 
meet RENIE I should like to retain 
my independence and fiexibility, if I 
M The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUR- 
pick). Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Florida? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, has my 

est been granted? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that we vote on the 
amendment at 11 o'clock tomorrow 

orning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
j 9 
eee MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Montana finds himself in a position 
where he, personally, would be very 
happy to do so, but as majority leader is 
unable to comply with the generous sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Kansas. So 
object. 4 
f oe. CEESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
IS ie GRIFFIN _ Mr. President, let me 
say—as I have already indicated to the 
majority leader—that I will explore fur- 
ther the possibility of some agreement. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I want the 
majority leader to understand that we 
are not stalling. We are ready to agree at 
this time. But I can understand that 
there may be something that I do not 

tand. 

funy UTANSPIELD: Mr. President, I 
think the Senator has a pretty good idea 
of what the situation is. But that is the 
way the ball rolls. So let us hope that we 
can arrive at some agreement later this 
afternoon for a vote today or at another 
time soon on his amendment. 

I thank the Senator for his generous 
offer. 

AMENDMENT NO. 662 
. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an 
i sheet to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 21, insert “(a)” after “Sec. 
q 

On page 5, between lines 18 and 19, insert 
the following new subsection: 

“(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall be inoperative during any 
period that the President determines that 
citizens or nationals of the United States are 
held as prisoners of war in Cambodia by the 
North Vietnamese or the forces of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio). The Senate will be in 
order. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr: GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, there is no 


disposition on my part to delay a vote 
on the amendment offered by the junior 
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Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) or to 
delay a vote on the committee amend- 
ment. I am ready and willing to vote at 
any time on any question regarding these 
amendments. But until such time as an 
agreement is reached as to a vote, I would 
like to discuss my views with respect to 
the committee amendment and to the 
pending amendment as well. 

Mr. President, the foreign policy deci- 
sions of the United States that involved 
our participation in the Vietnam conflict 
constitute one of the greatest tragedies 
in the history of our country. In going 
into Vietnam we violated a military and 
political axiom of centuries standing— 
that no non-asiatic country should en- 
gage in a land war on the Asian conti- 
nent. President Eisenhower warned 
against this, as did General MacArthur 
after Korea. The French learned this, as 
have other nations throughout history. 
We saw our participation escalate from 
having a few advisers in Vietnam to the 
point where American boys had taken 
over the bulk of the fighting and were 
doing what President Johnson assured 
the country they would not be called upon 
to do, and that was to do the fighting 
that Asian boys were supposed to do. 
And how much better it would be for this 
country and for the world if President 
Johnson had continued in that resolve 
that he announced in 1964. 

We saw our force of fighting men in- 
crease to around 550,000 in number. We 
have lost 50,000 men killed or dead in 
Southeast Asia—some of the finest men 
of their generation—and 1,000 of these 
were Alabama boys who laid down their 
lives for their country. Wounded Ameri- 
cans number some 300,000, many of 
them permanently injured. Some $100 
billion have been spent in support of the 
war effort. Our country has been torn 
asunder, our people divided, faith in our 
Government and democratic principles 
and institutions has been shaken. Many 
of our colleges and universities have been 
ruined. Weakness of character of many 
in responsible positions has been exposed. 
Our framework of government has been 
undermined. Our economy has been 
wrecked. Inflation runs rampant. Prices 
and unemployment shoot up. The stock 
market is in a nose dive. We have lost 
approximately one-third of the values 
of all listed stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange in the last year and a half. 
We are in the midst of a recession inside 
of an inflationary period. 

All of this—and for what? No con- 
ceivable outcome of this tragic conflict 
could possibly justify our haying partici- 
pated in it to the extent that we have. 

Surely there are few in the country 
who are glad we became involved in Viet- 
nam. Surely there are few who do not 
want to see an end to the fighting and 
the killing. Surely there are few who do 
not want peace. Surely there are few 
who do not want to see our boys returned 
to their homes and their loved ones. 

Americans want peace—peace with 
honor—but not peace at any price—not 
peace through abject surrender. 

History has no record of a military 
conflict other than this one in which one 
side, with overwhelming power, with 
power to wipe its adversary off the face 
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of the earth, has sought peace so assidu- 
ously and so magnanimously as has our 
country. Peace terms are not “uncondi- 
tional surrender,” for we have forsworn 
& military victory and ask only that the 
South Vietnamese be allowed the right 
of self-determination as to their destiny 
and as to the type government they 
have. 

We have sought peace—publicly and 
privately—through usual and unusual 
methods, in direct and indirect negotia- 
tions, in open and in secret sessions. 

We have brought the South Vietnam- 
ese and the Vietcong into the negotia- 
tions. 

We have limited bombing; we have 
stopped bombing altogether. 

We have withdrawn 115,000 troops 
from Vietnam, and the President has 
promised the withdrawal of 150,000 more 
in the next 12 months. 

We have done all these things but only 
one bilateral agreement has been made 
of which I have knowledge. That is the 
agreement on the shape of the nego- 
tiating table and the seating arrange- 
ment of the so-called peace negotiators. 

Is there any wonder that a new ap- 
proach must be tried? 

It must be remembered that the Viet- 
nam war is not of the making of Presi- 
dent Nixon. When he became President 
the war and our participation in it, ex- 
cept for the bombing halt, had been 
escalated to an all-time high. A record 
number of American troops were in Viet- 
nam at that time. 

President Nixon’s policy at all times 
has been to deescalate our participation 
in Vietnam and turn the fighting over to 
the South Vietnamese, but at the same 
time seeing that the American troops are 
protected and supported during the proc- 
ess of Vietnamization. 

During this Vietnamization of the war 
the President has been active in his ef- 
forts to get the North Vietnamese to en- 
ter into meaningful negotiations that 
would bring a lasting and honorable 
peace, 

I am convinced no person in the en- 
tire country want peace more than Pres- 
ident Nixon. The future of our country 
depends on it and no one realizes this 
better than the President himself. He 
wants peace and his efforts are expended 
toward protecting American lives, short- 
ening the war, and achieving peace. 

For years now the North Vietnamese 
have used sanctuaries on the Cambodian 
side of the South Vietnam border for 
the purpose sf attacking American and 
South Vietnum forces in South Vietnam 
and then retreating back into Cambodia 
where they would be safe from pursuit 
by our forces. Tremendous stores of arms 
and supplies were maintained in these 
sanctuaries in Cambodia by the North 
Vietnamese. 

In order to protect American troops in 
South Vietnam from further attacks by 
North Vietnamese from Cambodian 
sanctuaries while Vietnamization is pro- 
ceeding, the President ordered an attack 
on these sanctuaries by American troops 
in concert with South Vietnamese. 

These attacks have been extremely 
successful. Large stores of arms, muni- 
tions and food supplies have been cap- 
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tured. The enemy’s ability to strike 
against American and South Vietnam 
troops has been curtailed. Further with- 
drawals of American troops from Viet- 
nam can proceed on schedule and it is 
certainly to be hoped they will. Vietnam- 
ization can continue. And the President 
promises that all American troops and 
advisers will be withdrawn from Cam- 
bodia by July 1. 

The President has kept his prom- 
ises about troop withdrawals from Viet- 
nam—about Vietnamization—about his 
efforts to obtain peace. I have no reason 
to doubt that he will keep this promise 
to withdraw American forces from Cam- 
bodia by July 1, 1970. 

Yes; as I have stated, the war is not 
of the President’s making. He is not re- 
sponsible for starting it; but now it is his 
responsibility. He says that he will end 
the war, that we will have a just and 
honorable peace. He accepts it as his re- 
sponsibility to achieve these goals. He 
does not seek to shift the responsibility. 
He knows the risks involved. I respect 
him for his courage and his determina- 
tion. 

As I see it, the Constitution is clear 
and specific on three points: 

First. The President is Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. As such he can direct the 
conduct of a war. 

Second. Only Congress can declare 
war. 

Third. Congress with its power over 
the purse strings of the Nation can fi- 
nance a war or withhold funds with 
which to prosecute the war. 

What then of undeclared wars or lim- 
ited actions to protect American lives 
and property—who initiates these and 
who directs them? 

The history of our country is replete 
with instances where limited wars or 
military actions have been initiated by 
a President. These actions have been 
taken by the President under his pow- 
ers as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces. Once the conflict has been initi- 
ated there seems little doubt of the Pres- 
ident’s power to direct the prosecution 
of the conflict. 

I might say at this point that the pro- 
ponents of the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment—which, by the way, has lost its 
identity as an amendment because the 
original amendment was accepted by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
was reported to the Senate as part of the 
committee amendment—did not ques- 
tion and does not question the authority 
of the President to have initiated this 
attack on the sanctuaries. 

It seems to me that the effect of the 
Cooper-Church amendment, or the com- 
mittee amendment adopting the Cooper- 
Church amendment, which now has 
been amended setting the July 1 date, 
in effect trades or swaps tacit ap- 
proval of the President’s action for an 
agreement on two things: That there 
will be no support given our Armed Forces 
in Cambodia after July 1, and that if 
the President wishes to send American 
troops back into Cambodia at any time 
after July 1 he must come to Congress 
for approval of his actions. 
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So it seems to me that the amendment 
does restrict the President’s possible or 
potential future activities, because the 
law does not now require the President 
to get the approval of Congress for sup- 
porting his actions in sending a force into 
Cambodia. But if the committee amend- 
ment, or the Cooper-Church amendment, 
as we might loosely call the committee 
amendment, were adopted, it would re- 
quire the President after July 1 to get 
the approval of Congress before he could 
direct future military action against the 
sanctuaries in Cambodia. So much more 
than merely the guarantee that the 
American soldiers will be out of Cam- 
bodia by July 1 is involved. 

Also, it is said that the amendment to 
the Cooper-Church amendment, which 
was adopted on yesterday, provides that 
Congress is working in concert with the 
President. Concert with respect to what? 
Not concert with respect to having gone 
into Cambodia. Concert with respect to 
getting out of Cambodia and staying out. 

So it seems to the junior Senator from 
Alabama that there is a definite restric- 
tion provided by the Cooper-Church 
amendment upon the powers of the Pres- 
ident that is not the case under the law 
as it exists at the present time. 

Much is said about the amendment 
that was adopted on yesterday by an 
overwhelming vote. Some Senators who 
opposed the basic Cooper-Church 
amendment said that it did not mean 
anything; for that reason they voted for 
it. 

The junior Senator from Alabama 
voted against the amendment on the 
theory that the action of the Senate was 
moving in the direction of a restriction 
against the powers of the President. It 
was moving toward the goal of the pas- 
sage of a restriction on the powers of the 
President. 

Reference was made to the fact that it 
was a softening of the real provisions of 
the amendment. Whether or not it was 
a softening—and the distinguished ma- 
jority leader just a few moments ago said 
there was no softening of the real pro- 
visions of the amendment—it did make 
it easier to get the Senate to pass the 
restrictive provisions of the Cooper- 
Church amendment; and for that reason 
the junior Senator from Alabama felt 
that it was not in the best interests of 
the Senate, not in the best interests of 
the Congress, and not in the best inter- 
ests of the Nation to take that action. 

The history of our country, as I said, is 
replete with instances where limited wars 
or military actions had been initiated by 
a President, and once the conflict had 
been initiated there seemed little doubt 
of the President’s power to direct the 
prosecution of the conflict. 

If the Cooper amendment, which is 
now the committee amendment, were 
adopted, certainly there would be much 
doubt about the President’s power to 
continue the action in Cambodia, be- 
cause the amendment after July 1 would 
require the cutting off or the deprivation 
of any funds from the Foreign Military 
Sales Act, or from any other local law 
on the statute books, for the support of 
our fighting men in Cambodia. 
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The President has given, as his promise 
and his estimate, that the American sol- 
diers will be withdrawn from Cambodia 
by the first of July. Well, suppose he 
would miss by a few days on that esti- 
mate. Suppose it were not possible to get 
the soldiers out on that date. Suppose 
they were in the thick of a battle on the 
last day of June. Suppose they were in 
pitched battle against the enemy. Under 
the Cooper-Church amendment, no fur- 
ther arms, no further ammunition, no 
further food could be sent to our soldiers 
in Cambodia. There could be no allow- 
ances for the men or their families. It 
would cut those off. A man in the Armed 
Forces of the United States who was in 
Cambodia on a mission for his country 
and who was required to stay in Cam- 
bodia beyond the first day of July would 
have his compensation and his whole 
support of his family cut off, since the 
amendment would cut off the allowances 
of a serviceman. 

I do not think it is stretching one’s 
imagination a great deal to feel that pro- 
vision would apply also to allowances 
or allotments he may have made to his 
family. 

The Senator from Alabama recognizes 
the power of Congress to close up the 
Federal purse, by tying the purse strings 
of this Nation and cutting off aid to our 
own men in Cambodia, but are we going 
to exert any such power? That is what 
oe Cooper-Church amendment seeks to 

o. 


The proponents say, “Well, if we set 
that date, we know the President is going 
to get the soldiers out.” How do we know 
he will be able to? We hope he will. We 
fully expect him to. But it is wise, it is 
advisable for this body to say, if, because 
of some unforeseen contingency, some 
unforeseen attack, some unforeseen hap- 
pening in Cambodia, it is necessary to 
keep our men there for a longer time, 
that we are going to deprive them of fur- 
ther support? 

Well, it is said, “Then come back to 
Congress. Congress can then pass a law. 
It has to be a law passed subsequent to 
the passage of this act.” And we see how 
rapidly this bill is going through legisla- 
tive channels. 

I would not want to be debating a law 
providing for ammunition, supplies, or 
food for our soldiers after July 1, if they 
are still there. I do not believe we want to 
be in the attitude of depriving our 
soldiers of support, no matter on what 
date they may find themselves still in 
Cambodia. If they are there in December, 
acting under orders from their superiors, 
and they are American soldiers, they are 
entitled to the generous, full, and com- 
plete support of a nation that should be 
grateful for the sacrifices that they are 
making, 

In the conflict in Southeast Asia, Presi- 
dent Johnson used the Tonkin Gulf res- 
olution of Congress as his authority to 
take whatever steps were necessary to 
protect American lives, property, and 
interests. 

So, when President Nixon took office 
he found a full scale war on his hands, 
limited only by our own self-imposed 
limitations among which were the bomb- 
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ing halt and the observance of the sanc- 
tity of the North Vietnamese sanctuaries 
in Cambodia. 

It was the President’s duty, then, and 
his responsibility, to direct the prosecu- 
tion of the war and to take steps to pro- 
tect American troops as the deescala- 
tion—which he ordered—the troop with- 
drawal—which he ordéred—and the 
Vietnamization of the war—which he 
directed—proceeded. 

It was the President's responsibility. 
And I wish to say that, in the speech 
that the President made to the Nation at 
the time the military action was taken 
against the Cambodian sanctuaries of 
the North Vietnamese, I admired the 
President for accepting full responsibil- 
ity. The Constitution places that au- 
thority on him, but all too often we see 
persons in high places charged with re- 
sponsibility, who are inclined to place the 
blame somewhere else. I recall when the 
matter of halting the bombings was dis- 
cussed on a recent television interview 
of a former President of the United 
States, much was said about “Such and 
such a person advised me to stop the 
bombing, somebody else advised me not 
to; this one advised this, and that one ad- 
vised that.” 

But the ultimate decision must be with 
the President, and President Nixon had 
the courage and the fortitude to say, 
“Yes, it is my responsibility. If it works 
out right, fine; if it works out wrong, it 
is my fault.” 

I remember reading of something that 
Abraham Lincoln said, when he was be- 
ing severely criticized during the time of 
his administration as President. He said 
that if he had to stop and answer all 
of the criticism that was leveled at him, 
he would have to close up the shop of 
the Presidency, because it would take all 
of his time to answer criticism; that he 
had been doing and was going to con- 
tinue to do the best job that he could, 
and if it worked out all right, all of the 
things that had been said in criticism 
of him would not make any difference; 
and if it did not work out all right, 10 
angels swearing that he had been right 
all along would not make any difference. 

That situation is not too different from 
the current discussion with respect to 
Cambodia and Vietnam. If the Presi- 
dent’s plan works out all right, all of the 
criticism that is being leveled at him for 
this action is not going to make any dif- 
ference; and if it works out wrong, it 
does not matter who says that he was 
right, he is going to get the blame for it. 

The President recognized that, and 
had the courage to say, “It is my re- 
sponsibility; it is going to work out all 
right, but if it does not, Iam the man to 
blame.” 

The President, then, after considering 
intelligence reports from his military 
commanders in the field and from his 
military advisers, became convinced that 
enemy troop and supply concentrations 
on the Cambodian side of the border with 
South Vietnam were direct and immedi- 
ate threats to the safety and security of 
the reduced American forces. As Com- 
mander in Chief, he ordered these dan- 
gerous pockets cleaned out. At the same 
time he publicly declared his intention 
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of having American troops out of Cam- 
bodia by the end of June. We have no 
reason to doubt that the President plans 
to’keep this pledge. The progress to date 
of the campaign against the sanctuaries 
indicates that the President will be able 
to have all American troops and advisers 
out of Cambodia by July 1. 

Congress has no power to limit or re- 
strict the powers conferred on the Presi- 
dent by the Constitution, except to the 
extent that the exercise of the powers 
which: Congress has under the Constitu- 
tion might restrict the exercise of the 
President’s powers. The amendment we 
are presently discussing would be a meth- 
od and a manner by which Congress 
could constitutionally act and restrict 
the President's powers as Commander in 
Chief. I do not believe it would be con- 
stitutional for Congress to pass a law 
saying that the President of the United 
States shall under no circumstances have 
authority to send military forces into 
Cambodia, because I think it is generally 
agreed if a condition there is a direct 
threat to American lives, the President 
would have the power to act. So it would 
not be constitutional for Congress to pro- 
vide that the President under no circum- 
stances could send a military force into 
Cambodia. 

But it is seeking to exercise the power 
given to Congress by the Constitution to 
provide that no money may be spent for 
that purpose. 

Yes, the President can act. But who is 
going to pay the bill? Who is going to 
furnish the supplies, the munitions, the 
arms? Congress can cut off supplies. Con- 
gress can cut off pay for the servicemen. 
Congress can cut off arms and ammuni- 
tion. But is it wise to do that? Is it acting 
in the best interests of our country to 
provide that no support beyond a certain 
date will be given to our Armed Forces 
in Cambodia? They did not choose to go 
there. They were sent there by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and not a sin- 
gle word in the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment questions the power of the Presi- 
dent to have taken this action. Not a 
single suggestion is made by the Cooper- 
Church amendment that the President 
acted without constitutional authority 
in ‘taking this action. If the President 
acted with constitutional authority, why 
not support him? If he acted with con- 
stitutional authority, why not support 
American troops? It is as simple as that. 

Congress has no power to limit or re- 
strict the powers conferred upon the 
President by the Constitution except, as 
I have stated, through the proper exer- 
cise of powers also given to Congress by 
the Constitution, one being control over 
the purse strings of the Nation. Any such 
attempted action—other than I have 
suggested—on the part of Congress 
would be a nullity. Congress cannot take 
from the President his powers as Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces. 
Those who back the Cooper-Church 
amendment apparently recognize this, 
because the thrust of their amendment 
is not specifically to repudiate the Presi- 
dent’s actions by directing the with- 
drawal of American troops. As I have 
stated, I do not believe they insist that 
they can do that. 
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Nowhere in the amendment is the 
right of the President to order the at- 
tack on the sanctuaries questioned. No- 
where is it averred that the President 
exceeded his powers as Commander in 
Chief. So, why all this hullabaloo? If 
the President acted in the proper exer- 
cise of his powers as Commander in 
Chief, why all these contentions? They 
say, “We are going to hold you rigidly 
to this July 1 deadline. You have to get 
those men out of Cambodia, or we are 
going to cut off the food, we are going to 
cut off the arms, and we are going to cut 
off the ammunition.” 

They say they are acting in concert 
with the President in filling and meeting 
his plan of withdrawal from Cambodia. 
That is not working in very good con- 
cert with the President, according to the 
thinking of the junior Senator from 
Alabama, to say, “All right, Mr. Presi- 
dent; you say you are working to have 
the men out by the ist of July. We do 
not know whether you will do it or not. 
But you had better do it, if you want 
them to eat breakfast on the morning of 
July 2. They had better be out of there. 
They can not eat breakfast over there 
in Cambodia.” 

Mr. President, the point in this con- 
troversy is not whether our troops should 
be in Vietnam, in Cambodia, in South- 
east Asia. The point is that they are there 
and we must not forsake them. It is un- 
thinkable to suggest that we do anything 
other than support our American troops 
to the full extent. 

The Constitution establishes the Pres- 
ident’s authority as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces, the one man who 
must make final decisions affecting the 
use of our military forces. This is not 
a power that the President has seized 
without regard to the role and the pre- 
rogatives of Congress. It is a power that 
the Constitution has placed on the Presi- 
dent. He would not be discharging his 
duty unless he acted to protect the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces in Southeast 
Asia. 

At the same time, and wisely so, the 
Constitution gives to Congress the sole 
authority to provide for or withhold ap- 
propriations for our Armed Forces. 

My attention has not been directed to 
any instance in the past history of our 
Nation in which Congress even seriously 
considered exerting its control over the 
Government’s purse strings so as to with- 
hold support from American troops in 
the very heat of battle while they are 
putting their very lives in jeopardy while 
the debate is going on in the Halls of 
Congress. 

The original Cooper-Church amend- 
ment set no date in the future when 
support for American troops in Cam- 
bodia should cease. As I stated earlier, 
the Cooper-Church amendment has, in 
effect, lost its identity, because it has 
been merged into and become a part of 
the committee amendment. The Cooper- 
Church amendment of yesterday, setting 
July 1 as the deadline on getting the 
troops out of Cambodia if they want to 
continue receiving support, also was then 
merged into the committee amendment. 
So what we really have is the committee 
amendment as amended on the floor. 
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But, for the sake of clarity, I will con- 
tinue to allude to the amendment as the 
Cooper-Church amendment. 

The original Cooper-Church amend- 
ment set no date in the future when 
support for American troops in Cam- 
bodia should cease. Thus, the ban would 
have become effective on the passage of 
the bill by Congress and its approval by 
the President; or, in the event of a Presi- 
dential veto, on its passage over the Pres- 
ident’s veto. 

The original Cooper-Church amend- 
ment was accepted by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and has been reported 
back as part of the committee amend- 
ment. 

Let us assume that the bill to amend 
the Foreign Military Sales Act had 
passed with the original Cooper-Church 
amendment as a part of the bill; that is 
the one not having a deadline, just be- 
coming effective immediately on passage 
and approval, and that when the bill was 
sent to the President, the July 1 deadline 
set by the President had not been 
reached and American troops were still 
engaged in battle in Cambodia. 

Doubtless, the President would have 
vetoed such a bill with the overwhelming 
backing of the American people, and the 
veto would have been sustained. 

But suppose the July 1 cutoff date be- 
comes law. That is the bill as amended 
that we are now working on. What would 
be the situation if the bill is not passed 
until August 1, to say that no support 
be given after July 1, and that is only 
about a month off? It has to go from here 
to the House to be approved, then it goes 
to conference, and approved by both 
Houses and then it is approved by the 
President or be passed over his veto to 
become law. It is not unreasonable to 
anticipate that the bill would be going 
fairly rapidly to become law by the 1st 
of August. Yet we have written into the 
bill this amendment saying that no sup- 
port is to be given after the 1st of July. 
And assume the bill does not pass until 
the 1st of August. Senators will recall 
when we repealed the investment tax 
credit, even though the bill was passed 
in December, that we went back to some 
time in April for its effective date. Thus, 
what would be the situation if such a bill, 
passed by the Ist of August, had a cutoff 
date of July 1? What would be the status 
of support given our troops in that inter- 
vening period—which raises considerable 
question, it would seem to me? Would 
that be illegal and would those who gave 
such support before the enactment of the 
law be law violators? 

Suppose again that the July 1 cutoff 
date is used as proposed by the amend- 
ment of yesterday. Does that mean that 
even though American boys are in the 
thick of the battle, risking their lives for 
our country, but have not completed 
their mission by July 1, that no more 
support will be given them because of 
the action which it is proposed the Sen- 
ate take on cutting off funds? 

I think it is significant that neither the 
original Cooper-Church amendment nor 
their amendment setting a July 1 cutoff 
date makes any charge that the Presi- 
dent acted without constitutional au- 
thority in Cambodia. Indeed, the July 1 
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cutoff amendment would seem to ratify 
and sanction continuation of the mission 
until July 1, whereas, the original Coop- 
er-Church amendment gives no such in- 
direct’ sanction. 

Thus, by the original Cooper-Church 
amendment, Congress is in the rather 
lofty position of saying, “While this mat- 
ter has just come to our attention, we 
will act as expeditiously as we can; the 
troops must be removed from Cambodia. 
We are going to make this law effective 
immediately because the President has 
no authority to take that action.” By the 
adoption of the amendment on yester- 
day continuing support to July 1, it 
would seem to me that this cutoff 
amendment of July 1 would, indeed, seem 
to ratify and sanction continuation of 
the mission until July 1. But the original 
amendment would cut it off immediately. 

If, then, the President acted within 
his constitutional authority, and that 
seems to be the sense of the amendment, 
no question is made of his right to have 
taken this action. It is a matter of 
whether Congress decides it wants to cut 
off the support. Thus, no question is 
made and no question is raised by the 
original amendment, or the amendment 
to the amendment, as to the President's 
power and authority, and as to his pre- 
rogatives as to the action that he took. 
Why should the Senate be called on to 
repudiate his actions by withholding sup- 
port from his efforts and the efforts of 
American troops in Cambodia? 

So that the effect of the amendment 
is to say, Mr. President, “We do not ques- 
tion your authority, your power, the pre- 
rogatives which you have under the Con- 
stitution to have taken this action but, 
Mr, President, from and after July 1, we 
are not going to support our troops in 
Cambodia.” 

Well, if the President had authority to 
take this action, it does not seem that 
we are acting very much in concert with 
him if we say, “Get those men out by the 
first of July or we are going to fail to feed 
them any further, we are going to fail 
to furnish them guns, rifies and ammu- 
nition. Thus, it is up to you to get them 
out or we will not support them any 
further.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am delighted to yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. If our enemy should re- 
occupy the sanctuaries in Cambodia and 
use them as a base for operations against 
the military forces of the United States 
and our allies in South Vietnam, and if 
the President found as a fact that this 
action imperiled the safety of U.S. forces 
in South Vietnam, and if the President 
thereupon sent American troops into the 
sanctuaries after the first of July to save 
American military forces in South Viet- 
nam from destruction, this resolution 
would prohibit the payment of compen- 
sation to members of the military forces 
that went into Cambodia under orders of 
the President, and would deny them the 
right to the use of any money with which 
to buy food or to defray the cost of pay- 
ing for medical services for those who 
happened to be wounded in the operation 
and would prevent the giving of any as- 
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Sistance of an essential nature or any 
goods that were purchased for them. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, that is es- 
sentially correct, as I understand the 
amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator from 
Alabama agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that when the Congress 
of the United States authorizes the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
Nation to put those Armed Forces into 
combat, the President has the implied 
power under the Constitution as Com- 
mander in Chief to take such steps as 
are necessary to defeat the enemy or to 
protect the Armed Forces from destruc- 
tion at the hands of the enemy? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, would not 
the amendment, if valid and if agreed 
to by Congress, have the effect of denying 
to the President of the United States 
the authority to exercise the powers 
which the Constitution of the United 
States gives him as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces of the Nation? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, it would 
seem that it would. It is somewhat like 
the rejoinder of President Andrew Jack- 
son concerning John Marshall and one 
of his decisions as Chief Justice of the 
United States. President Andrew Jack- 
son said, “Well, Mr. Marshall has ren- 
dered his decision. Now let him enforce 
it.” 

So it is pretty much along the same 
line. The President might have the 
authority, but let him use it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Congress would at least 
attempt to use its power of the purse to 
prevent the President of the United 
States from exercising his power to direct 
the operation of the forces committed to 
his charge by Congress itself in the Gulf 
of Tonkin joint resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. I 
appreciate the thought advanced by the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, does not 
the Senator from Alabama join in the 
fear of the Senator from North Carolina 
that the passage of resolutions or amend- 
ments of this nature might lead to other 
nations of the world thinking that the 
United States is unwilling to keep its 
commitments to them? 

Mr. ALLEN. It would show something 
less than unanimity of opinion here in 
the Senate, I would suggest. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

The President has said that the de- 
struction of the sanctuaries will protect 
American troops in Vietnam; that it will 
shorten the war and hasten peace; and 
that we will be out of Cambodia by July 
i 

I respect the President’s judgment, 
and I believe and honor his pledge that 
our troops will be out of Cambodia by 
July 1. 

Mr. President, I hazard the opinion or 
judgment that the proponents of the 
Cooper-Church amendment, based on 
statements made on the floor, believe 
that the President will keep his pledge 
of getting the troops out of Cambodia by 
July 1. 
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What they are interested in, in my 
judgment, is the second phase of the 
amendment—that before going back into 
Cambodia, the President must come to 
Congress for permission to do so. 

So, it is a whole lot more than guar- 
anteeing the withdrawal of American 
troops from Cambodia by July 1. Every- 
one feels that will happen. It is the sec- 
ond feature of the amendment that is 
really at stake. That feature of the 
amendment would put Cambodia off 
limits to further American action against 
the sanctuaries in Cambodia or for any 
other purpose. So, Cambodia would be 
off limits without congressional approval. 

Mr. President, what chance, I ask, 
would there be of getting a bill through 
Congress to give the President the au- 
thority to send American troops back to 
Cambodia? 

So, that is the real thrust of the 
amendment—the prevention of further 
military action by American troops 
in Cambodia without congressional 
approval. 

Proponents of the amendment argue 
that setting a cutoff date for support of 
troops is merely in line with the Presi- 
dent’s promise and is merely taking him 
at his word. 

I do not see it that way. If we believe 
in and trust the President or if we respect 
him as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces, we would take him at his 
word on his promise to withdraw our 
forces by July 1, 1970. 

We do not hear much about the pro- 
hibition against going back into Cam- 
bodia. Some 95 percent of the talk—al- 
most 100 percent of the talk—by the pro- 
ponents of the measure is to the effect 
that all the amendment does is to act 
in concert with the President in getting 
him to fulfill his declared objective of 
getting out of Cambodia by July 1. 

Mr. President, the President does not 
need Congress to help him on that. He 
has already declared that he is going to 
do it. How would congressional action 
expedite the matter? It would be holding 
a gun at the President’s head and say- 
ing, “If you do not get them out by July 
1, we will cut off supplies and arms and 
ammunitions.” 

So, it is well known that the President 
is going to make every possible effort to 
get the American troops out of Cam- 
bodia by July 1. 

If we did not have the second aspect 
of the amendment, it would not be too 
bad. It would be unnecessary, but it cer- 
tainly would not be too bad. However, 
if the amendment is agreed to, it will 
make Cambodia completely off limits as 
far as military action is concerned with- 
out the express approval of Congress. 

With our liberal debate rule—and I am 
all for the liberality of debate—we could 
not get any bill, resolution, or amend- 
ment passed to authorize the President to 
go back into Cambodia. 

I see one or two Senators in the Cham- 
ber now who would make quite a stand 
against such an effort. So it is the second 
aspect of this amendment which is caus- 
ing so much concern, not the first aspect 
where the proponents of the measure say, 
“Oh, the President is going to get us out, 
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and all we are doing is working in con- 
cert with him.” 

As I suggested, that is concert to get 
out, not concert to get in, except through 
the lack of any condemnation of the 
President’s actions, or any questioning of 
the President’s actions. 

We need only one Commander in Chief, 
and the Constitution wisely provides for 
only one, and that is the President of the 
United States. 

Our country does not need a war coun- 
cil of 535, composed of 100 Senators and 
435 House Members to determine strat- 
egy, to plan and employ tactics, to de- 
cide where, how and when to fight. Noth- 
ing could be more ridiculous or disastrous 
for our country. 

Deciding such questions in the Halls 
of Congress in full view of the world 
would advertise our plans and our strat- 
egy and tactics to friend and foe alike. 

Mr. President, I do not say this criti- 
cally but just as a mater of fact. I feel 
most Senators would agree with this 
statement to some extent. A foreign 
power hardly needs an espionage system 
in a democracy. Let them subscribe to 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Time maga- 
zine, the Washington Post, the New York 
Times, and the Wall Street Journal. I 
say this in a complimentary fashion. It 
has nothing to do with political ideology. 
I am talking about the magnitude of the 
operation and the amount of news they 
have in these publications. 

If they would subscribe to these publi- 
cations and obtain copies of the hearings 
of our Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the Committee on Armed Services, 
they could gain a pretty good idea of our 
military preparedness and of our overall 
strategy of foreign relations, as well as 
the divisions among the American people 
in these areas. 

They do not need any espionage sys- 
tem. Just get all of these publications, 
sit down and read them, and see where 
our men are deployed. The map I saw in 
one of the magazines showed exactly 
where our men were, what the units were. 
All they would have to do would be to 
subscribe to some of our domestic publi- 
cations. I do not say that in a critical 
fashion. It is a tribute to their news- 
gathering ability, but it is also a com- 
mentary on the laxness with which a 
democracy operates. 

This is just one of the prices we pay 
for having a democracy where the people 
have a right to know. 

Adoption of the Cooper-Church 
amendment can, in my judgment, serve 
no useful purpose. Adoption of the 
amendment, on the contrary, would be 
detrimental for many reasons, I list sev- 
eral here that occur to me: 

First. It would raise questions and 
create doubt as to the credibility of the 
President of the United States as to his 
promise to withdraw the troops by the 
first of July. 

Second. It would question the powers 
of the President of the United States as 
Commander in Chief of the armed serv- 
ices. I am not making reference to the 
amendment questioning the power of 
the President to take this action because 
it does not question that, but it would 
question. his power to act again in the 
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event of a similar emergency there in 
Cambodia because Cambodia would be 
off limits to American military men. 

In a military camp, if a certain retail 
outlet, restaurant, or place where bev- 
erages can be obtained runs a type op- 
eration that is not in the best interests 
of the soldiers, the military commander 
will put that place off limits. Soldiers 
cannot go there. So, in effect, with the 
passage of the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment, Cambodia would be off limits to 
American soldiers. They could not go 
there on order of the President any more 
without Congress saying it is all right 
for them to do so. I feel that would be 
interfering with the powers of the Pres- 
ident. 

Third. Incredibly, it would cut off sup- 
port from American soldiers fighting for 
their country, while they are on a mili- 
tary mission to which they were dis- 
patched by the President of the United 
States. I do not believe we want to take 
that action in the Senate. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am delighted to yield to 
my good friend, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask a question of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Alabama, 
but I would like to preface it with a 
statement so it is very clear and under- 
standable what my motives are. 

Mr. ALLEN. I would be very happy to 
answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator from Ala- 
bama and I have served together in the 
Senate for a year and a half, and I know 
the junior Senator from Alabama speaks 
from the dictates of his conscience and 
the breadth of his intelligence with re- 
lationship to this amendment and the 
laws affecting our country. I have lis- 
tened over the last hour with a great deal 
of interest to his interpretation of the 
Cooper-Church amendment and the var- 
ious effects and limitations it would have 
on the President now and in the future, 
and perhaps in the distant future on 
other Presidents, if I do understand him 
correctly, he does not question the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to fund 
armies of the United States and to limit 
their function, and that it is appropriate 
to take what action Congress deems nec- 
essary in these respects. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. I 
stated in colloquy with the Senator from 
North Carolina that to the extent that it 
does infringe on the constitutional pow- 
er of the President himself to protect 
American lives, to that extent it would 
be subject to some question. That was 
the point raised by the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. HUGHES. Again, not questioning 
the personal convictions of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Alabama, I 
listened with interest as he listed various 
publications. As I recall now they were 
Time magazine, the Washington Post, 
the New York Times, and so on. I believe 
the Senator said all that the enemies of 
the United States had to do was to read 
those publications to get the factual 
truth about the preparations and plans 
of the United States and that the publi- 
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cations would be accurate in reflecting 
them. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not believe I used the 
word “truth.” I believe the Senator is 
misquoting me. I did not use the word 
“truth” with respect to some of those 
publications. 

Mr. HUGHES. I am sorry. Would the 
Senator restate his position for me, 
please? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would be glad to give it 
to the Senator exactly as I gave it. 

Mr. HUGHES. I thank the Senator. I 
would be glad to hear it again. 

Mr. ALLEN. I stated: 

A foreign power hardly needs an espionage 
system, Let them subscribe to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD, Time Magazine, the Washing- 
ton Post, the New York Times, and Wall 
Street Journal and obtain copies of the hear- 
ings of our Senate Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees and they could 
gain a pretty good idea of our military pre- 
paredness and of our overall strategy of for- 
eign relations, as well as the divisions among 
the American people in these areas. 

This is just one of the prices we pay for 
having a democracy where the people have 
the right to know. 


I stated further that this had nothing 
to do with political ideology, and it was 
something of a tribute to those publica- 
tions for the fullness of their reporting. 
I did not make any assertion as to the 
speaking of the truth, as the Senator 
seemed to think. 

Mr. HUGHES. I apologize to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, because it is clearly 
stated. He said one would get some idea, 
which might be altogether different 
from the truth that may or may not be 
obtained by reading them. 

I think the Senator would agree that if 
we wanted to get copies of the Hong 
Kong newspapers, which are not avail- 
able here, that news in them is available 
to the people of the Communist nations. 

Mr, ALLEN. I am not familiar with 
that. 

Mr. HUGHES. I read them when I was 
in Hong Kong, and I read them on the 
floor of the Senate. I do not subscribe to 
them, as I know the Senator from Ala- 
bama does not, either. 

The Senator from Alabama is a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, and he has been in 
colloquy with the Senator from North 
Carolina, who is recognized as a distin- 
guished constitutional lawyer. I feel 
somewhat at a disadvantage as a lay- 
man in questioning the law involved in 
what we are discussing. But in the sys- 
tem of world law, is it the prerogative of 
any nation to cross the boundaries of 
any other nation in warfare without a 
request from that government or with- 
out treaty agreements providing for the 
crossing of those borders? Could the 
junior Senator from Alabama enlighten 
me on that subject? 

Mr. ALLEN. The junior Senator from 
Alabama does not claim to be an author- 
ity on world law. The junior Senator 
from Alabama would express the opinion 
that there is considerable difference be- 
tween crossing the borders of a nation 
for the purpose of attacking the citizens 
of that nation and crossing the borders 
for the purpose of clearing out or cap- 
turing or destroying bases set up by 
citizens of other nations who are enemies 
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of the United States who are allowed to 
be on the soil of that foreign nation. 

Mr. HUGHES. Then I would assume 
the junior Senator from Alabame would 
agree with a policy of invading North 
Vietnam under similar circumstances? 

Mr. ALLEN. If that becomes the mili- 
tary policy of this country. I hope that 
it will not be necessary. I do not feel 
that is necessary to protect the lives of 
the American soldiers. 

Mr. HUGHES. Well, we ceased the 
bombing of North Vietnam. Yet obvi- 
ously, there is a gathering of supplies, 
equipment, and men just across the 
border in North Vietnam. That complex 
in North Vietnam has been assumed by 
the leadership of our Nation to be a legal 
sanctuary, and one we have attempted 
to respect, unless our reconnaissance 
planes were fired upon. Yet we look at 
the nation of Cambodia and devise an- 
other policy for crossing that border to 
wipe out similar sanctuaries, where we 
are not requested, when there was no 
discussion with the representative com- 
mittees of the United States Senate or, 
to my knowledge, of the other body, even 
after it had been promised. 

I view this as a matter of open policy. 
I am sure the Senator is aware that 
there are a number of international bod- 
ies to which questions like this can be 
taken. 

Mr. ALLEN. Such as? 

Mr. HUGHES. Such as the World 
Court or the United Nations. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator think 
this matter could be solved by the United 
Nations? 

Mr. HUGHES. I am not sure, but I do 
think we should try. I do think it has a 
rather drastic effect on our country 
when, on the eve of Law Day USA— 
with an administration policy that has 
advocated law and order widely, and 
that we all believe in—we cross inter- 
national borders without consultation 
with the Foreign Relations Committee, 
as promised by the Secretary of State, 
without consultation with the leadership 
of the President’s own party in the U.S. 
Senate and, as a result of that, leaving 
great questions in the minds of the 
people of America, as well as many 
Members of the US. Senate, our es- 
teemed colleagues. It has obviously di- 
vided us again and divided our country 
again. 

No one questions the dictates of con- 
science, the motives, or the patriotism of 
our colleagues or of our people, but we 
are divided on the question of the right- 
ness or wrongness of what we are doing. 

The Senator has spoken very elo- 
quently with respect to this problem and 
the decision the President has made. The 
problem raised, as the Senator views it, 
is that of accepting the President’s own 
limitation and writing it into law. I as- 
sume the Senator feels that by writing 
it into law we would be impugning the 
President’s word. Is that the point of 
the Senator’s objections to it? 

Mr. ALLEN, I feel that would show a 
disbelief in what the President has 
promised. I think it would be not taking 
him at his word. I think it would not 
allow for the possibility of unforeseen 
happenings or contingencies taking place 
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that would make that date impossible 
of accomplishment. 

Just because the President has sug- 
gested he is going to be out of there by 
July 1st, I do not see that it profits the 
country to write into law that we are 
going to withdraw support from Ameri- 
can troops if he does not follow that 
statement to the letter and have every 
American soldier out of Cambodia by 
that time. 

Mr. HUGHES. Does the junior Senator 
from Alabama feel that had the Presi- 
dent in 1968 said to the American people, 
“I have a plan to end the war in South- 
east Asia and it involves the invasion of 
Cambodia to clean out the sanctuaries 
and widening of the bombing in Laos and 
Cambodia,” the people of the United 
States would have elected him? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not know what the 
people might have done. I might state I 
did not vote for the President, nor did 
I vote for the candidate that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa voted for. I 
voted for still another candidate. 

Mr. HUGHES. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama obviously believes 
very strongly in the issue of “law and 
order.” We are not naming candidates 
here today, but there were only three men 
running, and I am certain that the main 
issue of one of those was “law and order.” 
It was also mentioned by the candidates 
of both major political parties. I think 
respect for international law is as im- 
portant to the people of America as re- 
spect for internal law, and certainly one 
of the principles that we both believe 
in is peace internally and externally. 

The Senator from Iowa does not ques- 
tion the desire of the Senator from Ala- 
bama for peace. We are in agreement on 
the desire to end the war with the fewest 
casualties, with respect for the dignity 
of the people involved in it, and, I might 
add, with honor for all those involved in 
it. At the same time, the point of differ- 
ence is on the methods of doing that. 

Though the amendment is small in 
context, as appropriately described by 
the junior Senator from Alabama, it 
brings into focus the larger issues we are 
talking about in the country today with 
respect to bringing the war to an end— 
questions that are in the minds of many 
Americans today and that have since the 
invasion of Cambodia distinctly polarized 
this Nation beyond anything I have ob- 
served in my lifetime. 

We share a total desire for peace that 
all Americans seek—and I might add, 
that all Americans seek with honor, with 
patriotism, and with love of their coun- 
try, just as do the Senator and I. But we 
choose different paths to achieve it. 

I think this extended debate—though 
we are carrying it on on a relatively mi- 
nor issue, as the Senator himself de- 
scribes the issue upon which we will even- 
tually be getting to a vote—is of great 
significance. America needs this discus- 
sion to better understand not only what 
our policies are for the present, but may 
be for the future, not only in Cambodia 
and Vietnam, but in other nations of the 
world where our involvement may. be 
deep and heavy at some point in the fu- 
ture and where the precedents we may be 
setting by these actions today would af- 
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fect the overall security of the United 
States. 

So I do believe the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama is serving a very use- 
ful purpose in an extended discussion 
today, and though I differ with the Sen- 
ator on almost every point he has made 
today with reference to the amendment 
before us, I am willing to accept the 
President at his word. As the Senator 
knows, I oppose reinvading the sanctu- 
aries in Cambodia. I believe a cessation of 
the hostilities in that country is of pre- 
eminent importance. I think it is vital for 
the people of America to have a clear un- 
derstanding as to who trained the forces 
in Cambodia that overthrew the Siha- 
nouk government, and whether our Na- 
tion was involved in that, or whether in 
fact the invasion of Cambodia by our 
troops may be a part of some greater 
overall plan or design that has not yet 
completely unfolded. These are questions 
we can logically ask, because we were not 
notified of the scope of our involvement 
in Cambodia, and at least to my mind 
we have no knowledge of that. If the 
Senator has knowledge, he can enlighten 
me. 

I think there are questions of interna- 
tional law involved, and what of the in- 
ternational respect, which, at the end of 
World War II, we brought into focus? 
Consider also the condemnation by the 
leadership of other nations; we have 
used tactics they have condemned, and 
I fear rightfully so. Therefore, I think it 
is very important that we carefully ana- 
lyze each and every step we take in what 
we are doing today. 

I do believe, and wish to express to 
the junior Senator from Alabama, that 
our Founding Fathers, in drawing to- 
gether so magnificently the Constitution, 
which we both so deeply respect, had a 
purpose in mind when they said the Con- 
gress of the United States shall appro- 
priate no moneys beyond a period of 
2 years to support the Army. Realiz- 
ing that the full House of Representa- 
tives is elected every 2 years and that a 
third of the Senate is elected every 2 
years, our Founding Fathers ordained 
that the people of this Nation would 
have the right to end the policy of the 
President of the Nation if they disagree 
with it, through the political process of 
the elections in our country. Those are 
the channels they should be working 
through today, if they disagree with our 
policies. 

As the Senator from Alabama knows 
full well, I believe that those who bomb 
and burn and destroy in our country 
are against all of us. They help none; 
they destroy, they do not build. They are 
not constructive, they are destructive. 
And they are with none of us. 

But in contrast to that, the elective 
processes of this country, I believe, were 
provided by the Constitution to end con- 
flicts such as we are engaged in, if the 
people truly believe our policies are 
wrong. I think ultimately and finally, 
in all probability, that will be the final 
decisionmaking process. The result may 
be against my beliefs, or it may be in 
agreement with them, but nonetheless, it 
is the proper way to make the decision. 

I thank the distinguished junior Sen- 
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ator from Alabama for yielding to me 
and permitting me to differ with his 
positions here today. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished junior Senator from Iowa 
for his remarks. He is certainly one of 
the most eloquent and dedicated Mem- 
bers of this body, and I respect no Sena- 
tor more than I respect the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa. I know that he is 
dedicated to the cause of obtaining 
peace—a just peace, an honorable peace, 
and a lasting peace. I know that he is a 
great patriot, that he is a great humani- 
tarian, and that he does want to see this 
war end and the killing stop; and he is 
certainly correct when he says that we 
both have the same hope, the same pur- 
pose, the same ideal of trying to disen- 
gage from the Vietnam conflict, and that 
the only difference we have is with re- 
spect to the method. 

I appreciate the Senator’s contribution 
to the discussion, and his saying what 
he has had to say about the amendment. 
Certainly it is an important amendment, 
since it does have to do with matters of 
war and peace and the constitutional 
prerogatives of Congress and of the 
President, and the discussion will doubt- 
less bring into proper focus and perspec- 
tive the respective powers of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. I appreciate very 
much what the Senator has said. 

To continue with the statement of my 
objections to this amendment, I shall re- 
iterate the first two which I pointed out 
before I go on to the third. 

First. It would raise questions and cre- 
ate doubt as to the credibility of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Second. It would question the powers 
of the President of the United States as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces. 

I believe this is the point that I was 
making when the distinguished junior 
Senator from Iowa asked if I would yield. 

Third. Incredibly, it would cut off sup- 
port from American soldiers fighting for 
their country, while they are on a mili- 
tary mission to which they were dis- 
patched by the President of the United 
States. 

Fourth. It abandons Cambodia and the 
Cambodian sanctuaries to the North 
Vietnamese and tells them in effect that 
they can come back and take over Cam- 
bodia, thereby putting our American 
troops in South Vietnam in greater jeop- 
ardy. 


Fifth. It seriously weakens power of the 
President as spokesman for this country 
in the quest for peace. This repudiation 
of the President and his actions will be 
known in national capitals throughout 
the world within minutes of our action on 
this amendment. 

Sixth. It emphasizes our national divi- 
sions and lack of unity in the matter of 
a national foreign policy. 

Seventh. It could discourage firm and 
timely action by the President in future 
crises in use of Armed Forces of the Na- 
tion. 

In other words, if the Cooper-Church 
amendment is adopted, it would say, “we 
raise no point as to your power to have 
taken this action, but, Mr. President, you 
have got to withdraw all American sol- 
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diers from Cambodia by July 1, or we are 
going to see that they receive no further 
support from this country.” 

What sort of encouragement does that 
give the President of the United States 
in acting in an emergency situation re- 
garding another nation not covered by 
the the Cooper-Church amendment? As 
to Cambodia it is all provided for in 
Cooper-Church. The President will have 
to come to Congress and ask for permis- 
sion to go back into Cambodia. Suppose 
it is necessary for him to take some type 
of military action with respect to an- 
other country? I believe Congress has al- 
ready provided that he cannot go into 
Laos or Thailand, or cannot use any of 
the money appropriated last year for 
that purpose. 

We know Cambodia is off limits. What 
encouragement is there to the President 
to take firm, decisive action to protect 
American interests and American lives 
if he is going to be called into question 
by Congress and if Congress will say, “All 
right, Mr. President; you acted within 
your constitutional rights. You get those 
men out of that area within the next 30 
days or we are going to cut off support 
from them.” 

This would discourage the President 
from taking effective, affirmative, deci- 
sive military action in the future with 
regard to military action in another if 
he deems such action is in the best in- 
terests of the people of the United States. 

Eighth, it could encourage our real 
adversaries, Russia and China, in believ- 
ing that we lack the national resolve and 
determination to see the Vietnam war to 
an honorable conclusion. 

Ninth, it advises our enemies as to 
what our plans are in Southeast Asia, 
telling them just what limitations our 
Armed Forces are under, just how far 
we will go and no further. It removes all 
flexibility from future military plans and 
operations. 

Tenth, it prevents the President from 
ordering attacks in the future on Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries without approval of 
Congress, thus tying the President’s 
hands. 

The President of the United States, 
acting as Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces, has had and will continue 
to have my support in his conduct of the 
war in Southeast Asia. 

Certainly, I will oppose any moves in 
the Senate to tie his hands, to snipe at 
him, or to criticize his actions before the 
world. 

I oppose any action that will deprive 
American boys in Southeast Asia of sup- 
port, or that will cut the ground from 
under them, or indicate in any way that 
they have less than my enthusiastic 
support. 

The President has acted. This is now 
the official policy of our country in the 
conduct of the war. As a loyal, patriotic 
American, as well as a U.S. Senator from 
Alabama, I shall support it. 

Therefore, Mr. President, believing as 
I do that the Cooper-Church amendment 
is unwise, unnecessary, and not in the 
best interest of the country, I must 
oppose it. 

Mr. President, I have a number of let- 
ters here that I would like to insert in the 
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Recorp. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MOBILE, ALA., May 13, 1970. 
Hon, JAMES B, ALLEN, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLEN; I have been much 
concerned about the volume of criticism and 
the apparent determination of some of our 
representatives in Congress to undermine 
President Nixon’s efforts to bring the war in 
Vietnam to a close as far as the United 
States participation therein is concerned. 

Surely President Nixon is sincere in his 
efforts to do this having already removed 
more servicemen from Vietnam than any pre- 
ceding President. It would seem to me that, 
when the safety of the Armed Forces of the 
United States is involved, it should be our 
concern to give cooperative support to any 
efforts which would appear to further the safe 
removal of United States troops. 

It seems apparent to me that Mr. Nixon’s 
actions are not politically motivated and I 
hope that the Senate will join with him in a 
united effort to bring our troops home with- 
out undue loss of life and self respect. 

The small band of Senators who are seek- 
ing to cut off funds for operation in Cam- 
bodia are extremely shortsighted and do not 
appear to me to have the interest of the 
United States at heart. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM W. WINTER. 


SYLACAUGA, Ala., May 12, 1970. 
Hon. JAMES B. ALLEN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

My DEAR SENATOR ALLEN: Along with mil- 
lions of other individuals in the United 
States Iam concerned about the world situs- 
tion and the violence and unrest in our 
country. 

It is my strong feeling that President 
Nixon is making every effort to solve the 
problems which confront the leaders of the 
country today. I have been impressed with 
his forthrightness and his courage in making 
decisions which must be made by responsible 
individuals in an organized society. It is dis- 
turbing to read, hear, and see on television 
much of the criticism that has been directed 
toward the President when he has endeav- 
ored to carry out the responsibilities of his 
office, It particularly concerns me that many 
selfish politicians are attempting to take ad- 
vantage of many situations for what they 
think would be to their own political benefit. 

In addition, I have always been concerned 
by the political process whereby members of 
Congress attempt to achieve their ends 
through riders to various bills and in partic- 
ular where these riders are not germane to 
the bill itself. Recent news reports indicate 
efforts to undermine the President’s deci- 
sions by attaching riders to various impor- 
tant bills. 

The fact that our system of government 
provides for free speech does not, to me, ap- 
pear to be applicable in the permitting of 
convicted conspirators to visit, speak, and 
cause disturbances on our college campuses. 
I feel that the courts, primarily, and the 
Congress could take action that would pre- 
vent these disturbances. 

The purpose of this letter is to request 
that my representatives in Congress display 
leadership in assuring that the President of 
the United States is fully supported in all 
actions which he takes, based upon his thor- 
ough study of information available only to 
him. I hope that you share this view and will 
at appropriate times make your voice heard 
when the voices of dissent appear to be un- 
dermining the actions of our President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank G. PERRYMAN. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 15, 1970. 
Hon. Jim ALLEN, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLEN: Prior to reading your 
May report to the people, I had read an item 
in the newspaper as well as seeing you on 
television stating your support of our Pres- 
ident’s recent decision regarding Cambodia 
and I want you to know that my wife and I 
both appreciate your taking this position be- 
cause while we are opposed to expanding the 
war, we do feel that our President has made 
@ move in the right direction to ending it 
more quickly and bringing our men home 
as soon as possible. 

I hope that someone sends you the front 
page of last nights Birmingham News be- 
cause it certainly made me feel good to see 
that the students of Sanford University in 
Birmingham are supporting the President in 
his decision and this coming from young 
people at this time is something to be proud 
of. 

I certainly hope that Congress and the 
Senate will not go along with some of the 
liberals in their latest movement to take 
power from the President and perhaps drag 
out the war instead of shortening it. 

Yours truly, 
J. C. BERRY. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Fort Rucker, Ala., May 12, 1970. 
Hon. JAMES ALLEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLEN: Upon approval of 
the Executive Committee of the Bogardus 5S. 
Cairns Chapter of the Association of the 
United States Army, the following telegram 
was transmitted on May 1, 1970 to President 
Nixon: 

“President RICHARD M. NIXON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

“Mr, PRESIDENT: The Bogardus S. Cairns 
Chapter of the Association of the United 
States Army, whose 2200 members, com- 
posed of civilian business leaders in cities 
throughout South Alabama and. distin- 
guished fighting men at the dynamic mili- 
tary complex at Fort Rucker, Alabama, have 
of this date prepared and passed a resolu- 
tion proudly extending to you our sincere 
support of your strategic military movement 
into the enemy sanctuaries in Cambodia. 

“We, who have joined hands to express 
our support of a strong mobile Army in the 
defense of our National Heritage, believe 
that honorable but firm principles as you 
have demonstrated in this action must pre- 
vail if we are to succeed in our universal 
struggle for world peace in Vietnam. 

“Sincerely, 
“ROBERT ELLIS, President.” 


HUNTSVILLE, Ala., May 18, 1970. 
Senator JAMES ALLEN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLEN: I am writing as a 
voter and taxpayer in the State of Alabama 
to urge you to support President Nixon on 
his decision to commit U.S. troops to Cam- 
bodia. I ask you to work to defeat the effort 
in the Senate of other senators to cut off 
funds for the Cambodian operation. The 
enemies of our country in Indo China 
should not be allowed a sanctuary from 
which to launch offensives against our ser- 
vicemen. If the need and opportunity occurs 
for our troops to chase the enemy up through 
Laos I ask you to support that too. 

Indo China is a modern day Munich and 
the war protesters if not communists are 
modern day Neville Chamberlains, We would 
be very foolish to let the communists take 
over South Viet Nam, Laos, or Cambodia. I 
ask that you put partisan politics aside in 
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this matter in which the existence of our 
country is at stake. 
Very truly yours, 
EDWARD S. GOODE, 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA., May 19, 1970. 
Hon. JAMES ALLEN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLEN: Please add my name 
to the list of those people who support The 
President in this current controversy about 
the U.S. military action in Cambodia. 

Admittedly, I am concerned about the con- 
tinuance and possible escalation of the war 
in Indo China and it seems on the surface 
that this move into Cambodia is in the wrong 
direction, toward enlarging the war. How- 
ever, I am willing to accept and support the 
President’s decision as being in the long term 
best interests of the majority of Americans 
and that for reasons of strategy it was neces- 
sary for him to act as he did. 

As my representative in Washington, D.C., 
I hope that you will give your support to the 
President in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
CALVIN L. SWINDELL. 


MOBILE, ALA., May 19, 1970. 
Senator JAMES E. ALLEN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: While being very much 
aware of the fact that there is not available 
to me the same information having an im- 
portant bearing on such matters, and that 
perhaps there is not even available to you 
some information which is available to 
President Nixon on these vital subjects, I 
feel obliged to say, on the basis of all that I 
do know about our current affiairs, and all 
the experience which I have had in my life- 
time, that the decision. of President Nixon 
to move into Cambodia as he has described in 
his televised talk to the Nation was necessary 
and very much in the best interest of the 
people of our country. 

I plead with you to support it, to support 
the President in his conduct of the Vietnam 
War and to seek every means of containing 
the opposition available to you, through the 
period necessary for fulfillment of the cam- 
paign. It is obvious that a large segment of 
our population, particularly among the young 
people, lack faith in his leadership. Believing 
so strongly that he is right, it is my hope that 
the means will be found to engender greater 
confidence in and support for his decisions. 
In critical matters of war and foreign policy, 
I see absolutely no substitute for decisions by 
our leaders who bear the responsibilities, 
however desirable it might seem for a more 
democratic process to control. 

Respectfully your, 
R. P. DENNISTON. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA., May 10,1970. 
Hon. JAMES B. ALLEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLEN: Our family wants 
you to know that we are wholeheartedly be- 
hind the President of the United States in 
his efforts to end the war in Viet Nam. Please 
support the President in the manner in 
which the war is being conducted. Do not 
let the United States Senate curtail his 
powers, or stop him in his honest efforts to 
bring the war to an honorable conclusion. 
The United States must not be defeated for 
the first time in its great history. Do not 
listen to the small minority of dissenters and 
defeatists, who would have peace at any price. 
The vast majority of the people in this great 
country want a successful conclusion to the 
Viet Nam war, but only by means of a mili- 
tary victory, and an honorable peace on our 
terms. Why not win a military victory in 
Viet Nam to prevent the Communist domi- 
nation of all Southeast Asia? 

Our American principles represent the 
greatest charter of human justice, freedom, 
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and democracy on the face of the earth. We 
have here in America a priceless heritage. If 
we are to maintain this heritage, we must 
rid ourselves of all the alien ideologies and 
vicious destructive groups that are deter- 
mined to undermine and destroy the prin- 
ciples upon which this great country was 
founded. 

In addition to the parents, our family con- 
sists of a twenty-one year old daughter, and 
a seventeen year old son. In matters of 
respect for our flag, patriotism, and honor 
of the office of the President of the United 
States, there is no generation gap in this 
family. 

Respectfully, 
JAMES S. BROWNING. 
LORENE M. BROWNING. 
CYNTHIA BROWNING. 
Tru BROWNING. 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA., May 14, 1970. 

SENATOR JAMES ALLEN, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sr: I have tried to look at all sides 
of this incident of our troops being sent into 
Cambodia, I know I do not have all the facts 
but I believe that we should not tie the 
hands of government in restricting the oper- 
ation in Cambodia or Vietnam. I hope and 
pray that you will do the right thing for the 
majority of the people. 

Yours truly, 
Roy LEYARE. 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA., May 17, 1970. 

SENATOR ALLEN: We are a part of the silent 
majority of the people of this country that 
has never written to our Senators. However 
we are all sick and tired of hearing the voices 
of the demonstrators and the way-out lib- 
erals of this country. 

Sir, there have been many petitions passed 
around and signed by nearly everyone that 
has a chance to support Our President. We 
hope that you will support him in his stand. 
We are uneducated people of this country 
with the dream of sending our children to 
college but at the rate our colleges are go- 
ing, I am now of the opinion that they 
would be better uneducated and to have 
just plain common sense and a little loyalty 
to God and Country. 

Yours truly, 
Rrra S. GwWATHNEY. 


GREENVILLE, Ata., May 19, 1970. 
Senator JAMES ALLEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ALLEN: This may be too late in 
coming, but I want to express my opposition 
to the plan presently being pushed by Mr. 
McGovern, and others of his way of thinking, 
to thwart the leadership of President Nixon— 
who is our Commander in Chief—by cutting 
off the money to support our soldiers if he 
happens to direct them into an area that 
Congress does not O.K. I think (particularly 
at this stage of the “war”) any such effort 
to counteract his leadership is certainly giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemy, as well as 
stabbing our own armed forces in the back. 
What can they be thinking of to even suggest 
such a thing??? I hope that you will not go 
along with any such plan. 

I hope you will use your efforts to uphold 
the President and our troops in bringing this 
war to an honorable end ...and I don’t 
mean for us to just turn tail and rum. Per- 
sonally I think we should have gone into 
Cambodia months and months ago, and that 
the bombing of North Vietnam should have 
been resumed long ago, when it was evident 
that the “Peace Conference” in Paris is such 
& farce. I hate war as much as anyone, and 
TH admit I don’t know the answers, but I 
don’t think we find peace by continually 
giving in to an enemy (such as the Com- 
munists). And I don’t think we hasten peace 
by telling the enemy all our plans, i.e. that 
we will withdraw from Cambodia by a cer- 
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tain date, and that we will go just so far 
and no farther. 

I don’t believe in censorship of the news— 
but I don’t think “plans” should be consid- 
ered “news” to be broadcast far and wide. I 
always thought a big part of military strategy 
was to take the enemy by surprise. And be- 
cause too many of our people can’t keep their 
mouths shut and seem to want to help the 
enemy by telling everything, I think our 
Commander in Chief should continue to di- 
rect our forces as he and his military advisers 
think best—and he should not be handcuffed 
by all the “doves” in Congress who, to my 
way of thinking, aren't interested in real 
peace, I don’t think anyone can win against 
the Communists by appearing weak. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. J. D. SELLERS. 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA., 
May 17, 1970. 
Hon. James B. ALLEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLEN: I have been reading 
about the efforts by some Senators to de- 
prive President Nixon of funds to continue 
this countries’ military activities in Viet- 
nam and Cambodia to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

I therefore would like to remove myself 
from the silent majority and at least take a 
position through this letter that I am fully 
in favor of the President's approach in Viet- 
nam and Cambodia and would like to see 
this effort continued as long as he feels it 
necessary. 
Consideration of this position in your ac- 
tions in the Congress would be appreci- 
ated. 

Yours truly, 
JOSEPH B. JONES, JR. 
JACKSONVILLE STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Jacksonville, Ala., May 15, 1970. 
Hon. JAMES ALLEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I am writing to ad- 
vise you of my feelings about President 
Nixon’s Cambodian decision. The President 
has my full confidence and I support his 
actions completely. What does disturb me 
is the failure of the United States Senate 
in giving its support to President Nixon at 
a time when this nation needs unity the 
most. 

In discussions with other faculty mem- 
bers at Jacksonville State and with mem- 
bers of the working community, I have 
found a tremendous majority who support 
the President. In a poll conducted in my 
classes of history majors and minors I can 
report that 111 supported the following 
statement while only 14 did not: 

“Do you support President Nixon’s inva- 
sion of Communist sanctuaries in Cambodia 
with the understanding that the President 
will withdraw the forces within ten weeks”. 

This is a sizable majority; much more 
than one would expect on a relatively con- 
servative campus in the south. It makes one 
wonder what percentage of students in other 
colleges would support the President if they 
could be heard and could express their 
opinions. 

I know that you are interested in advice 
from your constituents and that you will 
give this letter your full consideration. 

Sincerely, 
E. KOERPER, 


PHILIP 
Associate Professor of History. 


TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO., 
Birmingham, Ala., May 13, 1970. 
Hon. JAMEs B. ALLEN, 
U.S. Senate, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR ALLEN: The “Amendment to 
End the War” is not in keeping with the 
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heritage, honor and history of this great 
Nation. 

Perhaps a short quote from one of our 
soldiers in Vietnam, my son, could have 
some influence on your decision. 

Pleiku, Vietnam, May 7, 1970: “Everybody 
here is happy as hell with the President’s 
decision to let us head West”. 

Sincerely, 
Jim W. WAITZMAN. 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS INC., 
Birmingham, Ala., May 13, 1970. 
Hon. JAMEs B. ALLEN, 
U.S. Senator, Alabama, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I know that sending of our 
troops into Cambodia has created quite a 
bit of controversy over the country. I believe 
that the action the President took was 
both warranted and necessary. As he has 
stated, he did not do this to expand the 
war, but to get it over with more quickly, 
to the best advantage of this country. 

Myself, and most of my friends in Ala- 
bama support the President at a most dif- 
ficult time in our history. 

Sincerely, 
JOEN L, MORGAN. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., May 13, 1970. 
Senator JAMES ALLEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: Last night I listened 
to a TV program put on by five Senators on 
the amendment to end the war by cutting 
off funds. 

I am for ending the war in VietNam but 
not by surrender. I am for winning it. Peace 
at any price is a pretty high price to pay. I 
hope that you vote against the amendment. 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE A. HARRIS. 
HAMILTON, ALA., May 7, 1970. 
Hon. JAMES ALLEN, 
U. S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: As a freshman at the University of 
Alabama, I whole-heartedly support Presi- 
dent Nixon’s actions regarding Cambodia, 

At this University there is an 
move to flood your office and that of several 
other key Senators with mail unfriendly to 
his actions. This is a movement of campus 
radicals, mostly yippies, and certainly does 
not represent the prevailing feelings at this 
University. 

I hope you will support the President in 
this matter. You can be assured that I will 
appreciate your positive stand. 

Very sincerely, 
Davip Moore. 


DOTHAN, ALA., May 15, 1970. 
Senator James B. ALLEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLEN: Enclosed is a copy of 
a letter my wife and I have written to Pres- 
ident Nixon regarding the current tense sit- 
uation in our country over the Cambodian 
crisis, 

As disturbing as the actions of students 
and so called revolutionists are at this time, 
the appalling and most frightening aspect 
of the situation is the ugly vocal support 
that U.S. Senators and Representatives are 
giving these movements. Where are the true 
patriots in our Congress? Why aren't they 
sounding off against these who would weaken 
our nation and allow communism to run 
rampart and dominate the world? 

In my opinion, the majority of our con- 
stituents in Alabama would like to see you 
stand up in the Senate and defend our 
President against these unwarranted attacks 
on his honor and integrity. Yes, you as a 
Democrat should take sides with a Repub- 
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lican President, because in my book party 
lines are of no significance in a time of na- 
tional crisis. 
May we hear your voice sounding off in 
defense of our country? 
Sincerely, 
RoGER W. STOREY. 


DOTHAN, ALA., May 14, 1970. 
President RICHARD M. NIXON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Prestpent: This is the first let- 
ter we have ever written to the President 
of the United States; but we, like many 
other Americans, are greatly disturbed over 
the fact that there are citizens in our coun- 
try who are evidently trying to weaken our 
nation to the status of a second rate pow- 
er—the most frightening aspect of the situ- 
ation being the vehement tirades of impor- 
tant Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress from both parties against your re- 
cent decision in Cambodia. 

Please be assured that you have our full 
Support and prayers in the tedious decisions 
you must make in Viet Nam, Cambodia and 
anywhere else in the world to defend our 
freedom from tyranny. 

Copies of this letter are going to both 
Senators and every Representative from the 
state of Alabama, asking that they stand up 
on the floors of Congress and defend your 
foreign policy against those who would 
sabotage it. 

May God bless you and guide you as you 
lead our country during these perilous days. 

Sincerely, 
ROGER. W. STOREY. 
Mrs. ROGER W. STOREY. 


Bay 


MENETTE, 
May 14, 1970 


Hon. James B. ALLEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: As a voter and a member of the 
‘under 25 set’, it is my opinion that the 
Amendment to. cut off funds to support the 
Viet Nam Conflict should be defeated. De- 
featism is not an honorable emotion that 
should be displayed by so august a body as 
the United States Senate. A minority in the 
Senate should not be allowed to shake the 
confidence of the people in their legislative 
body. A one hundred percent endorsement 
should be given the President. 

When the time comes to vote on this 
Amendment to cut off the funds for the war, 
I hope that your vote will be a resounding 
‘no’. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM HODGE. 


UNIONTOWN, ALA. 

DEAR SENATOR: I had a son to die in Viet- 
nam for our country and I am proud of him. 
He thought enough for people to go and 
fight and die for them and I would like to 
express my opinion about this college trouble 
that we are having. 

If these boys and girls had to go and fight 
in & place like Vietnam they probably would 
appreciate a good education and a good home. 
I had two sons there and one came back. And 
we are proud to have sons that believe in 
the right things. 

I'm not for war and I guess nobody is but 
most of the boys that do go to war like to 
think it is for our country. 

And do let the National Guard use loaded 
guns because the good people need protec- 
tion from the bad. It is like fighting in a 
war to have a better place to live. 

Thank you for letting me express my 
opinion to you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Max McHANEY. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

(At this point Mr. PELL took the chair 
as Presiding Officer.) 


THE “SANSINENA” 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
strange story of the Sansinena continues. 
The Sansinena is the 66,000-ton Libe- 
rian-flag tanker owned by the Barracuda 
Tanker Corp., of Hamilton, Bermuda, 
which on March 2 received an unprece- 
dented waiver from the Treasury De- 
partment, permitting the ship to com- 
pete in the lucrative, U.S. domestic 
trade. The waiver was issued without 
either justification or explanation. It 
culminated a 4-year, intensive lobbying 
effort by the Union Oil Co. of California 
to whom the ship is time chartered. 

Under the law only U.S.-built and U.S.- 
registered vessels can serve between 
American ports. This requirement is con- 
sistent with traditional cabotage laws of 
maritime nations and reflects the neces- 
sity to preserve a healthy domestic ship- 
building industry. Should foreign ves- 
sels be allowed U.S. coastwise trading 
privileges, what remains of our ship- 
building industry could be crippled. Ships 
for the coastal trade would then be built 
overseas, since American yards cannot 
compete with the lower costs of foreign 
yards. Our cabotage laws, in this in- 
stance the Jones Act, help maintain 
American yards by requiring American 
ships in the American coastal trade. 

The integrity of the Jones Act is par- 
ticularly important to me, for shipbuild- 
ing is a key industry in Maryland and 
I am entrusted with the well-being of 
thousands of workers at Sparrows Point 
Shipyard and steelworks in Baltimore. 

Exception to the requirements of the 
Jones Act is permitted by waiver if it is 
found to be “in the interest of national 
defense”—act of December 27, 1950; see 
historical note to 46 U.S.C. 1. It is un- 
der this provision that the Treasury act- 
ed 


The Department’s action, however, 
created a financial bonanza for either 
Barracuda or Union Oil or both. By 
transferring this tanker from the for- 
eign trade market where it is, relatively 
speaking, a small ship, to the domestic 
trade, where it would be the sixth largest 
tanker in the U.S.-flag fleet, the value of 
the ship is increased by a minimum of 
$5 million. Having flown a foreign-fiag 
the Sansinena should not enjoy the bene- 
fits of our coastal trade. 

They have never employed one Ameri- 
can seaman. They have never paid one 
cent in American income taxes. That is 
why they fly the Liberian flag. 

With the waiver however, the tanker 
can ply our coastal waters and partici- 
pate in the lucrative domestic market. 
And of course, the waiver removes the 
need to build a new vessel in an Ameri- 
can yard or charter a tanker already 
privy to coastwise privileges. 

Thus by the stroke of a pen a multi- 
million-dollar windfall was created. 

That the Department of Defense had 
refused to grant a waiver to the Sansin- 
ena made no difference to the Treasury 
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Department. That the waiver was open 
ended and carte blanche while all pre- 
vious waivers were limited to single proj- 
ects did not bother them. That its effect 
on shipbuilding could be disastrous did 
not concern them. That the waiver runs 
counter to the administration’s effort to 
rebuild our merchant marine did not 
matter to them. 

The Treasury Department issued the 
waiver and did so without even stopping 
to explain why. And I would add that 
nothing I have heard or read since can 
in any way justify the remarkable sign- 
ing of this waiver by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

On March 9 I spoke to the Senate and 
pointed out the facts and implications 
of the Sansinena affair. I raised ques- 
tions and demanded answers. I noted, 
with both dismay and disapproval, that 
no explanation was offered by the Treas- 
ury Department. Mere notification of the 
waiver was all the Department offered. I 
stated that fair play and courtesy re- 
quired a fuller explanation and that the 
known facts could not justify the De- 
partment’s action. 

I believe this is still the case. 

In my March 9 speech I noted that, 
“apparently considerations other than 
merit enter the picture.” Without making 
accusations, I pointed out that Peter M. 
Flanigan, now an assistant to the Presi- 
dent, prior to his service in the White 
House, was the president and managing 
director of Barracuda Tanker Corp., and 
that Fred L. Hartley, who I am told is 
a financial stalwart of the Republican 
Party, is the president of Union Oil Co. 
of California. 

Shortly after my March 9 speech, the 
Treasury Department suspended the 
waiver granted to the Sansinena. At- 
tached to the Treasury statement an- 
nouncing the suspension was a mem- 
orandum for Secretary Kennedy dated 
March 9, 1970, and signed by Peter M. 
Flanigan. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the memorandum be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PELL). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. TYDINGS. The 2-page memo- 
randum outlined “the facts relating to 
my—Flanigan’s—past association with 
Barracuda Tanker Corp., the owner of 
the S.S. Sansinena.” The last paragraph 
of this memorandum reads: 

I did not discuss the application to the 
Treasury Department for waiver of the coast- 
wise trading restrictions on the Sansinena 
with any Government official or employee. 


That is what it says right here. Mr. 
President, this statement conveys the 
impression that Mr. Flanigan had no 
contact with anyone in Government 
about the Sansinena waiver. 

He says, “I did not discuss the appli- 
cation for waiver with any Government 
official or employee.” I would think that 
that statement means what it says. It 
was sent attached to an explanation 
signed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the granting of the waiver. But that 
is not correct. 

In the course of preparing for a hear- 
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ing to determine whether or not new 
legislation was needed in connection with 
the Jones Act because of the granting 
of this waiver, even if for only a week, I 
have acquired documents proving that 
Mr. Flanigan did make a direct inquiry 
from the White House to the primary 
agency within the Government on the 
merchant marine about the Sansinena. 
The fact is that prior to the Treasury 
Department's granting the waiver, Mr. 
Peter Flanigan from the White House, 
in his capacity as assistant to the Presi- 
dent—not as former president and stock- 
holder of Barracuda Tanker Corp.— 
made a personal inquiry to the Maritime 
Administration with respect to securing 
coastwise privileges for the Sansinena. 

In an October 9, 1969, memorandum to 
Peter M. Flanigan entitled “Subject S.S. 
Sansinena,” the Administrator of the 
Maritime Administration, Mr. A. E. Gib- 
son, stated: 

In response to your inquiry last week re- 
garding the use of subject vessel in domestic 
trades, you should be aware that such use 
is specifically prohibited by Section 27, Ship- 
ping Act, 1920... 


Mr. Gibson goes on to note that a 
prior request by Union Oil for Commerce 
Department support for a waiver to the 
Sansinena was denied by the Secretary 
of the Commerce Department, of which 
the Maritime Administration is a part, 
in a letter dated December 3, 1968. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum from A. E. Gibson, the 
Maritime Administrator, to Peter M. 
Flanigan, assistant to the President, sub- 
ject “S.S. Sansinena,” dated October 9, 
1969, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

OCTOBER 9, 1969, 
Memorandum for: Peter M. Flanigan, Assist- 
ant to the President. 
Subject: S.S. Sansinena. 

In response to your inquiry last week re- 
garding the use of subject vessel in domestic 
trades, you should be aware that such use 
is specifically prohibited by Section 27, Ship- 
ping Act, 1920, which provides in pertinent 
part, as follows: 

“Sec, 27. That no merchandise shall be 
transported by water, or by land and water, 
on penalty of forfeiture thereof, between 
points in the United States, including Dis- 
tricts, Territories, and possessions thereof 
embraced within the coastwise laws, either 
directly or via a foreign port, or for any part 
of the transportation, in any other vessel 
than a vessel built in and documented under 
the laws of the United States and owned by 
persons who are citizens of the United States, 
or vessels to which the privilege of engaging 
in the coastwise trade is extended by sections 
18 or 22 of this Act: Provided, That no vessel 
having at any time acquired the lawful right 
to engage in the coastwise trade, either by 
virtue of having been built in, or documented 
under the laws of the United States, and later 
sold in whole or in part, or placed under for- 
eign registry, shall hereafter acquire the 
right to engage in the coastwise trade: .. .” 

Union Oil has previously requested the De- 
partment of Commerce to support its request 
for a waiver of the coastwise restrictions on 
the Sansinena. By letter of December 3, 1968 
(copy attached) that request was denied. 
Earlier this year I had a similar request 
which had to be answered in the same vein 
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(copy also attached). I am informed that 
there is no way these restrictions can be re- 
moved short of a change in the existing law. 

As I indicated, excluding domestic trades 
not only foreign flag ships but foreign built 
ships can be placed under American flag to 
operate in our foreign trade with only mini- 
mum restrictions. However, this obviously 
does not help Union Oil. 

A. E. GIESON. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, this 
memorandum raises new questions, pos- 
sibly disquieting ones. With whom in 
the Maritime Administration did Mr. 
Flanigan speak? What exactly did he 
say, what was his inquiry? When did 
this communication take place? How 
did he contact the Martime Administra- 
tion? For what purpose? 

And perhaps most importantly, why 
did Mr. Flanigan in his memorandum to 
Secretary Kennedy fail to mention his 
inquiry to the Maritime Administration 
about the Sansinena? And why did he 
say, “I have never discussed the applica- 
tion to the Treasury Department with 
any Government official or employee”? 

These questions demand answers. 

Another question, requiring an answer, 
that is raised by a close reading of the 
memorandums is whether someone has 
sought to mislead Congress. For the fact 
is that there are two versions of the 
Flanigan memorandum of March 9. The 
first is the one transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, signed by Peter M. 
Flanigan, under cover of a letter of the 
same date also signed by Mr. Flanigan. 
The second is a memorandum issued by 
the Treasury Department, attached to a 
Treasury Department March 10 press re- 
lease announcing suspension of the 
waiver and initiated by Peter M. Flani- 
gan. 

There are various differences between 
the two memorandums. The most impor- 
tant is a change in the last paragraph. 
In light of the facts already known this 
change is perhaps significant. 

The first memorandum ends with the 
emphatic statement: 

I have never discussed the application to 
the Treasury Department for waiver of the 
coastwise trading restrictions on the San- 
sinena with any government official or 
employee. 


The second memorandum, the one at- 
tached to the Treasury announcement 
and initialed by Mr. Flanigan reads: 

I did not discuss the application to the 
‘Treasury Department for waiver of the coast- 
wise trading restrictions on the Sansinena 


with any government official or employee. 


The difference is one of tone. The for- 
mer, presumably the first memorandum, 
is more definite. The tone is absolute. “I 
have never discussed”; while the second 
memorandum is not as firm: “I did not 
discuss.” 

What accounts for this change? Who 
drafted it, and why? Had he never dis- 
cussed, or did he not discuss? Which did 
he do, or did he do neither? The Treasury 
Department announcement of March 10 
contains a statement by Secretary Ken- 
nedy that the memorandum attached to 
the announcement and “detailing” Mr. 
Flanigan’s relationship with Barracuda 
was sent to him by Mr. Flanigan. Yet, 
the memorandum released was not the 
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memorandum Mr. Flanigan sent, or evi- 

dently not the only memorandum sent. 

At question is the absolute right of 
Congress to rely on the complete correct- 
ness of communications emanating from 
the executive branch. Query: Why 
are there two Flanigan memorandums? 
What is the meaning of the change in 
emphasis? Is it a matter of style or of 
substance? Why is there any change at 
all? Who felt a change necessary and 
why? Why were we not told that two 
memorandums existed? 

These questions also demand answers. 

It would be interesting to learn the 
reasons for the other changes. Why was 
the statement about the price of the 
Barracuda shares held in trust added to 
the second memorandum? By whom was 
it added? And with whom was the state- 
ment of financial interests filed? To the 
Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission as the first memorandum states 
or to the Counsel to the President as 
stated by the second memorandum? Why 
were these changes made? These ques- 
tions must also be answered. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record Secretary Kennedy’s statement 
of March 10, 1970; Mr. Flanigan’s mem- 
orandum of March 9, 1970, and Mr. Gib- 
son’s memorandum of October 9, 1969, 
together with the attached covering 
letters. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

TREASURY SUSPENDS SANSINENA WAIVER PEND- 
ING REVIEW OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ASPECTS 
Treasury Secretary David M. Kennedy to- 

day issued the following statement: 

I am suspending the waiver granted by 
Treasury to Union Oil Company to permit 
the SS Sazsinena to engage in coastwise 
trade. 

The waiver is being suspended because of 
questions which have arisen over the merits 
of the case since the waiver was granted. 
Because it has been alleged that the San- 
sinena waiver involves new implications for 
national maritime ‘policy as well as broad 
national defense considerations, I intend to 
initiate an administrative review of the ap- 
plication for waiver under procedures assur- 
ing all interested parties a full opportunity 
to present their views. 

Treasury received the application to grant 
a waiver for the Sansinena in August of 
1969. The Sansinena is a 70,700 ton oil tanker 
built at Newport. News, Va., in 1958. In its ap- 
Plication, Union Oil stated that it wished 
to use the tanker to carry oil from develop- 
ing Alaskan fields to the West Coast of the 
United States. In originally granting the 
waiver, Treasury took into consideration the 
following factors: 

The Sansinena was built in an American 
shipyard. 

She was to be sold to an American com- 


y. 

Currently, she is owned by a Liberian Cor- 
poration headquartered in Bermuda, Barra- 
cuda Tanker Corporation, but an American 
company is being formed to purchase the 
vessel. 

The vessel is operated and would continue 
to be operated under charter by an American 
company, Union Oil. 

She would be registered in the United 
States. 

She would employ American crews. 

The new company of ownership would pay 
United States taxes. 

The intent of Congress in writing the 1950 
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Jones Act which regulates vessels engaged 
in coastwise trade was to prevent foreign 
ships from demoralizing existing services or 
delaying construction of new ships in Amer- 
ican yards. There is no established Alaskan 
service, and the ship, as pointed out, was 
built in an American shipyard. 

A recent federal district court decision 
said that the law was not intended to exclude 
from coastwise trade ships bullt in this 
country and then acquired by American com- 
panies from the foreign owner when the ship 
had never before acquired the right to en- 
gage in coastal trade in this country. In the 
absence of reversal on appeal, this decision 
would enable the Sansinena to engage in 
coastwise trade without a waiver of the Jones 
Act restrictions. 

A broad interpretation of the national de- 
fense implications of the development of 
Alaskan oil indicated to Treasury, under its 
discretionary power to grant waivers, that the 
employment of the Sansinena in coastwise 
trade was in the interest of national defense. 

Another question which has arisen in this 
case is the previous ownership of a small 
quantity of stock in Barracuda Tanker Cor- 
poration by Peter Flanigan, an assistant to 
the President. 

In its routine investigation following the 
application by Union Oil for the waiver, 
Treasury discovered that Mr. Flanigan had 
been an organizer of Barracuda, that he was 
the beneficial owner of less than 4 percent 
of the capital stock (308 shares). This stock 
had been placed in trust for Mr. Flanigan in 
1969. He would not be a stockholder of the 
new company being formed to purchase the 
Sansinena. 

Treasury officials determined that the ap- 
plication of Union Oil should be, and it was, 
considered solely on its merits without ref- 
erence to the small ownership interest of 
Mr. Flanigan in Barracuda. 

At no time prior to the granting of the 
waiver did anyone on the Treasury staff con- 
sult or discuss the waiver application with 
Mr. Flanigan or with anyone else in the 
White House. 

After the granting of the waiver, on March 
2; became public knowledge, Mr. Flanigan 
sent me a memorandum detailing his rela- 
tionship with Barracuda. A copy of that 
memo is attached. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C. March 9,1970. 
Hon. Davo M, KENNEDY, 
Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: On Friday, March 6, 
I learned that the Treasury Department had 
granted, subject to certain conditions, a waiy- 
er of the coastwise trading restrictions on 
the tanker S/S Sansinena. The S/S Sansinena 
is owned by Barracuda Tanker Corporation in 
which I was previously a stockholder. I was 
further informed by Bryce Harlow that you 
had been requested to testify before the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
on this waiver and that there was a possi- 
bility that the matter of my stockholdings 
would be raised. 

In order that you might have the informa- 
tion concerning my relationship with Bar- 
racuda, I have prepared the attached memo- 
randum. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER M. FLANIGAN, 
Assistant to the President. 


MEMORANDUM TO SECRETARY KENNEDY 


Marcu 9, 1970. 
The following are the facts relating to my 
past association with Barracuda Tanker Cor- 

portation, the owner of the S/S Sansinena. 
Prior to coming with the government I was 
an officer of Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New 
York, New York. Dillon, Read has for many 
years been investment bankers for Union 
Oil Company of California. From time to 
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time over the years, officers of Dillon, Read 
have organized corporations for the purpose 
of acquiring and leasing ships and other as- 
sets to Union. 

Barracuda Tanker Corporation was orga- 
nized in 1956. Since its inception its sole 
activity has been the ownership of tankers 
and their charter to Union on long term 
charter contracts under which Barracuda 
receives a fixed charter rental plus certain 
expenses. The charter of the Sansinena ex- 
tends until 1985 with a renewal option in 
Union until 1990. 

I resigned as an officer and director of Bar- 
racuda before becoming an Assistant to the 
President on April 16, 1969. 

In connection with my employment with 
the government I gave to the Chairman, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission a statement of my 
financial interests, disclosing securities that 
I owned, including my ownership of 308 
shares of Barracuda (less than 4% of the out- 
standing shares). In 1969 I assigned the Bar- 
racuda shares, together with other securities, 
to my father as trustee of a revocable trust 
for my benefit, so as to give my father com- 
plete discretion in the management of the 
securities. 

I am informed that on February 25, 1970, 
the President of Barracuda telephoned my 
father and said that to avoid my being placed 
in a position where there was any possibility 
of an appearance of conflict, he would buy 
the trust’s shares for $20,020, and my father 
as trustee agreed to the sale at this price. 
He was informed that this price was deter- 
mined solely with reference to Barracuda’s 
liquid assets, the rentals under the existing 
charters, and estimated salvage values, fol- 
lowing a method employed in determining 
price when certain shares were bought by 
Barracuda in 1966. 

Neither I nor the trust has obtained or can 
obtain any benefit from the Treasury’s action 
on Union's application. 

I have never discussed the application to 
the Treasury Department for waiver of the 
coastwise trading restrictions on the Sansi- 
nena with any government official or em- 
ployee. 

Very truly yours, 
PETER M. FLANIGAN, 
Assistant to the President. 


DECEMBER 3, 1968. 
Mr. JOHN ALLEN, 
Union Oil Co, of California, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. ALLEN: This will refer to your 
letter of November 4, 1968, acknowledged by 
the Acting Maritime Administrator on No- 
vember 12, 1968, requesting our support for 
a waiver of the coastwise trading restrictions 
currently imposed on the SS SANSINENA, 
so as to enable her to transport Alaskan 
crude oil to West Coast refineries. 

The SS SANSINENA is a 17.5 knot tanker of 
70,700 deadweight tons. She was built by 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Com- 
pany in 1958 for Barracuda Tanker Corpora- 
tion, a corporation not a citizen of the Unit- 
ed States, for registry under Liberian flag. 
This vessel is precluded from operating in 
the coastwise trade by virtue of Section 27 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, which pro- 
vides. that no vessel that is built in the 
United States and is placed under foreign 
registry shall thereafter acquire the right to 
engage in the coastwise trade. 

Your request is based on Public Law 891— 
8ist Congress, approved December 27, 1950, 
which authorizes a waiver of compliance 
with the navigation and vessel-inspection 
laws (a) by the Commissioner of Customs 
upon request of the Secretary of Defense to 
the extent deemed necessary in the interest 
of national defense by the Secretary of De- 
fense, and (b) by the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms to the extent and in such manner and 
upon such terms as he may prescribe, either 
upon his own initiative or upon the written 
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recommendation of the head of another Gov- 
ernment agency, whenever he deems that 
such action is necessary in the interest of 
national defense. 

In support of your request you state that 
the placing of the tanker in the coastwise 
service will (1) reduce the lead time re- 
quired to make it available in case of a na- 
tional emergency, (2) release equivalent ton- 
nage for MSTS and other U.S. requirements 
currenty being filled by foreign ships, and 
(3) stimulate Alaskan crude oil production 
by reducing the cost of transportation, thus 
strengthening domestic production capabili- 
ties for national defense purposes. The other 
points advanced in support of your request 
deal primarily with economic as opposed to 
national defense considerations. 

We have carefully considered the matters 
raised in your letter. However, we find that 
there are overriding considerations which 
militate against our supporting your request. 

We have an agreement with Barracuda 
Tanker Corporation and Union Oil Company 
of California that the SS SANSINENA will be 
made available to the United States in the 
event of an emergency. That agreement was 
made as a condition of our consent under 
Section 37 of the Shipping Act, 1916, to the 
buliding of the vessel for foreign flag docu- 
mentation. Consequently, this tanker is al- 
ready under “effective control’. Also, since 
we have national emergency requirements 
for tankers both away from our shores and 
in our costal waters, the tanker’s position on 
the oil trade lanes of the world is not of 
major significance. 

MSTS had 17 foreign flag tankers under 
charter as of November lst. However, their 
requirements for these tankers are diminish- 
ing and 9 will be redelivered by the end of 
the year. Hence there is no indicated need 
for tankers such as the SS SANSINENA as 
replacements. 

The SS SANSINENA is one of 66 tankers 
aggregating approximately 2,250,000 dead- 
weight tons which have been built in the 
United States since 1950 for foreign flag op- 
eration. Thirty-eight of these tankers, aggre- 
gating approximately 1,400,000 deadweight 
tons, were built for citizens of the United 
States or for corporations owned by citizens 
of the United States. The waiver of the navi- 
gation laws to permit one of these tankers to 
engage in the domestic trade would set a 
precedent which could well induce many 
others to seek similar action. 

As of August 31, 1968, there were 275 U.S. 
flag tankers aggregating about 6,870,000 
deadweight tons. Of these 159, aggregating 
3,704,000 deadweight tons, were operating in 
the domestic trade, A substantial number of 
U.S. flag tankers were built at about the 
same time as the SS SANSINENA with fi- 
nancial assistance granted by the Maritime 
Administration under its Title XI mortgage 
and loan insurance program. Their economic 
soundness as tankers lies in their ability to 
operate in the domestic oil trade and to 
carry MSTS cargoes. In the past, because of 
the lack of tanker demand in these trades, it 
Was necessary for the owners to look to the 
Cargo Preference program for business, and 
in a number of cases it was necessary for the 
Government to advance payments to the 
owners or to agree to deferrals of payments 
by the owners of principal indebtedness in 
order to avoid mortgage defaults. The waiver 
of the navigation laws in respect of the SS 
SANSINENA and other tankers similarly sit- 
uated would, therefore, pose a serious threat 
to enlisting investments in U.S. flag tankers. 

At present there are 21 tankers being con- 
structed or under order for construction in 
domestic shipyards. Two other new tankers 
were delivered earlier this year. One of the 
primary reasons the owners decided to build 
these new tankers and the Government de- 
cided to aid in financing their construction 
was the growing need and future potential 
for tankers in the Alaskan trade. The waiver 
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of the navigation laws to permit foreign flag 
tonnage to engage in this trade would de- 
stroy the reliability of the economic sound- 
ness determinations underlying the decisions 
to build these new tankers. It would also 
create a serious deterrent to economic justi- 
fication of any further new U.S, flag tanker 
construction. 

Finally, we believe that a program for 
building new tankers as opposed to the ad- 
mission of older foreign flag tankers into the 
domestic trade will better serve to upgrade 
the U.S. tanker fleet, and thereby better ac- 
complish many of the objectives to which 
your request is directed. 

For those reasons we find that we are un- 
able to support the waiver which you are 
seeking. 

In order that you may better understand 
the reasons for our present action, and its 
consistency with our prior position on & 
similar proposal, I am enclosing a copy of 
the testimony of former Maritime Adminis- 
trator Stakem before the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, United States Sen- 
ate, Eighty-Seventh Congress, First Session, 
in which he recommended against enactment 
of S. 1627, a bill which if enacted would have 
enabled tankers in the class of the SS SAN- 
SINENA to be documented under the laws 
of the United States with coastwise trading 
privileges. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. R. SMITH, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS E. STAKEM, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, FEDERAL MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
GAO BvuILpING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. SraKkemM. Mr. Chairman, section 27 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, provides that 
no vessel that is built in the United States 
and is placed under foreign registry shall 


thereafter acquire the right to engage in 
the coastwise trade. 

The bill, S. 1627, provides that notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law, any 
vessel which (1) is of not less than 12,500 
gross tons, (2) was built in the United States 
and completed after January 1, 1950, (3) was 
built for a citizen of the United States and 
(4) was placed under foreign registry, may 
be documented under the laws of the United 
States, with coastwise privileges by such 
citizen, within 2 years after enactment of 
the bill. 

Thirty-nine vessels, all tankers, would be 
made eligible by the bill for admission to 
the coastwise trade. Because admission of 
these tankers would (1) cause the layup of 
tankers now operating in the trade, (2) fur- 
ther depress charter rates, (3) diminish 
prospects for shipbuilding, and (4) cause 
additional unemployment for seamen, we 
recommend against enactment of the bill. 

We have agreements with the owners of the 
39 tankers that would be made eligible by 
the bill, that these ships will be made avail- 
able to the United States in the event of 
emergency. With regard to 33 of the ships, 
that agreement was made as a condition of 
our consent under section 37 of the Ship- 
ping Act, 1916, to the building of the ships 
for foreign-fiag documentation. The other 
six ships built before the Presidential procla- 
mation of December 16, 1950, brought sec- 
tion 37 of the 1916 act into effect. The com- 
mitment to make these vessels available to 
the United States in an emergency was made 
as a condition of our granting war risk in- 
surance binders with respect to the vessels. 

The 39 tankers that would be made eligible 
for coastwise privileges under the bill have 
a gross tonnage ranging from 16,553 gross 
tons, for the smallest, to 37,203 gross tons for 
the largest. Their deadweight tonnage— 
that is, total lifting capacity—ranges from 
28,260 for the smallest to 60,000 for the larg- 
est. The total deadweight tonnage of these 
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tankers is approximately 1,500,000 tons. This 
is roughly one-third of the tanker dead- 
weight tonnage now engaged In the coast- 
wise trade. The average deadweight tonnage 
of the tankers that would be eligible is ap- 
proximately 38,000 tons, 

As of April 1 of this year there were 246 
tankers, aggregating about 5 million dead- 
weight tons, engaged in the coastwise trade. 
The average deadweight tonnage of these 
ships is approximately 20,000 tons, Of the 
246 ships, 162 were T-2 size—approximately 
16,000 deadweight tons. In addition there 
were, as of that date, 34 tankers with coast- 
wise privileges—aggregating about 540,000 
deadweight tons—in permanent layup. All 
of the laid-up tankers were T-2 or other war- 
built tankers, and the average deadweight 
tonnage of these ships is approximately 
16,000 tons. 

In 1959, approximately 165 million tons 
of cargo were carried in domestic trade in 
tankers. We have calculated for that year 
the tanker rate which a T—2 tanker—approxi- 
mately 16,000 dead-weight tons—and a 
32,000 deadweight-ton tanker must obtain 
to break even. Using fully distributed costs, 
but no element for profit, we calculated that 
a T-2 tanker must obtain $2.747 per cargo 
ton, equivalent to ATRS minus 3.6 percent. 
The average rate actually obtained by T-2 
tankers for that year—I am speaking of 
1959—was $2.40 per cargo ton—equivalent to 
ATRS minus 15.8 percent. 

A 36,600 deadweight-ton tanker would 
need to obtain a rate of $2.59 per cargo ton, 
equivalent to ATRS minus 9.1 percent, to 
break even. The average rate such vessels 
actually obtained during that year was $2.31 
per ton, equivalent to ATRS minus 18.9 
percent. 

A large tanker does not need to obtain as 
high a charter rate as a T-2 does in order to 
break even. Though some of the 1,500,000 
deadweight tons of shipping that would be 
eligible for documentation under the bill 
may not be able to operate fully loaded in 
the coastwise trade, because they would 
have too much draft, it is clear, nevertheless, 
that the documentation of this much ton- 
nage with coastwise privileges would cause 
the layup of substantial tonnage now oper- 
ating in the coastwise trade. 

Since the T-2 tankers need higher rates 
than the larger tankers, they would probably 
be the vessels that would be laid up. The 
manning on a T-2 is 40, and on a 32,600 
deadweight-ton tanker the manning is 46. 
The carrying capacity of the 32,600-ton 
tanker is substantially double that of the 
T-2, and it is manned with only 6 more 
men. The layup of T-2 tankers would sub- 
stantially reduce employment. 

The effect of admitting so much addi- 
tional tonnage to the coastwise trade would 
be to further depress charter rates. Since 
these tankers are relatively new, their ad- 
mission would also have an unfavorable ef- 
fect on prospects for shipbuilding. 

We have insured under title XI of the 1936 
act mortgages on 25 tankers, aggregating 
$58,850 deadweight tons, in the original 
principal amount of $229,294,355. The un- 
paid balances on these mortgages is now 
$215,182,747. We have commitments, in ad- 
dition, to insure the mortgages on four as 
yet undelivered tankers, aggregating 326,000 
deadweight tons, in the principal amount of 
$78,884,227. 

With the exception of a few that have 
long-term charters, these tankers have been 
working at noncompensatory rates as much 
as 70 percent below ATRS. With respect to 
five of these tankers we have made advances 
to the owners in the total amount of 
$1,046,223.56 to enable them to cure defaults 
in payment of principal so that we would 
not be required to pay the entire amount 
of the insured mortgages. With respect to 
these five we have also consented to 2-year 
deferrals in payment of principal install- 
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ments. We have consented to deferrals also 
with regard to two other tankers. 

It would be much better ito have the tank- 
ers that would be eligible under the bill for 
redocumentation, with coastwise privileges, 
actually documented under the American 
flag than to have our present arrangement 
for making these vessels available to the 
United States in an emergency. Because of 
the depressing effect this would have upon 
charter rates and upon prospects for ship- 
building, and because it would cause the 
layup of tankers now operating in the coast- 
wise trade, however, we recommend against 
favorable consideration of the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of this 
statement from the standpoint of the admin- 
istration’s program. 

Mr. Chairman, you have here for the use 
of the committee, if it so desires, a list of the 
30 tankers that would be eligible for re- 
documentation if S. 1627 were enacted; if it 
would be useful. 

Senator ENGLE, Mr. Stakem, what you are 
saying is that if this arrangement were per- 
mitted it would break the people now in the 
business, is that it? 

Mr. STAKEM. Yes. We think it will cause 
the layup of ships that are now operating in 
the domestic trade, and we certainly see that 
it will detract from early replacement of 
these war-built ships that are now operating. 

Senator ENGLE, I observe in your statement 
that you say that it would be better to have 
the tankers that would be eligible under the 
bill for redocumentation with coastwise 
privileges documented under the American 
flag than to have our present arrangements 
for making these vessels available to the 
United States in an emergency. 

Mr. STAKEM. I am drawing the distinction 
there, Mr. Chairman, between a ship that is 
actually under the American flag and there- 
fore available, as against a ship that is under 
a foreign flag and available by way of agree- 
ment. 

Senator ENGLE, In other words you prefer 
to have it the other way because of the de- 
pressing effect, as you say, upon charter rates 
and upon the prospects of shipbuilding. Be- 
cause it would cause the layup of tankers 
now operating in the coastwise trade you 
recommend against the bill? 

Mr, STAKEM. Yes. I think in essence I am 
saying that if we bring the ships back under 
the American flag for use in the offshore 
trades, this would be the highly desirable 
result, 

Senator ENGLE. Why is that better? 

Mr. Stake. Only on the question of avail- 
ability in the event of a national emergency, 

Mr. GRINSTEIN. Do you believe that these 
vessels would have a greater defense value 
uae the American flag than under a foreign 

? 

Mr. Staxem. I think they would be more 
readily available, Mr. Grinstein. 

Mr. GRINSTEIN. Does that reflect adversely 
on the concept of effective control that the 
Department of Defense said they have over 
foreign-flag vessels? 

Mr. Stakem. I think it is a matter of de- 
gree. We are hoping that all of the vessels 
that are available to us by agreement are 
actually available. I think you will agree 
that if the ship is actually flying the Ameri- 
can flag it is just one little bit more avail- 
able than if only by agreement. 

Mr. GRINSTEIN. So that a vessel under an 
American flag is more available than one 
under a foreign fiag for defense purposes. 

Mr, STAKEM. I would think so. 

Mr. GRINSTEIN. I noticed in this list that 
there are three tankers from the Texas Co. 
listed. Is it correct that the Texas Co. has 
entered a contract to build five tankers in 
an American yard? 

Mr, Stakem. I understand that the Texas 
Co. has a building arrangement with Beth- 
lehem Steel. 
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Mr. GRINSTEIN. Would it be your opinion 
that the fact that they can get three tank- 
ers might have an adverse effect on whether 
they would go ahead with the building com- 
mitment? 

Mr. StaxeM. I would have to examine the 
Texas situation specifically before I could 
give you a real good answer to that. 

Mr. GRINSTEIN. Prior to a title XI commit- 
ment by the Maritime Administration, I be- 
lieve they conduct an economic feasibility 
study, do they not? 

Mr. STAKEM. Yes, they do, 

Mr. GRINSTEIN. If a bill such as the one 
before the committee today were to pass, 
would this require some rethinking or re- 
visions in the economic feasibility of the 
title XI tankers? 
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Mr. STAKEM. I think that you could not 
do anything with the economic findings that 
had been made, that is, the basis for the 
present Government commitment insurance. 
I rather like to put this in this vein: That 
each project would have to be checked out 
on the basis of its own merits and economic 
feasibility. 

Mr. GRINSTEIN. Let’s put it this way: It 
would seem possible, would it not, that any 
oll or tanker company would not have full 
security in its economic feasibility study in 
whatever determination it makes prior to 
going ahead with the building commitment 
if the precedent in this bill were adopted. 

Mr. Sraxem. I should think that the more 
overtonnaging that you have in the domes- 
tic market would make just that much less 
employment that would be available to title 
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XI ships; and could affect, I should think, 
the economic feasibility study. 

Mr. GRINSTEIN. But if a bill like this were 
adopted it would seem to establish a prece- 
dent that there would be exceptions to the 
Jones Act. If you were to have a precedent 
like that wouldn’t it reflect on the quality 
or the extent that you could rely on an eco- 
nomic feasibility study or any other deter- 
mination? 

In other words at any time you might have 
an exception to the Jones Act, more ships 
come in and consequently less carriage is 
available to your own ships. 

Mr, STAKEM, I should think it would, yes. 

Senator ENGLE. Thank you very much Mr. 
Chairman. We appreciate your appearance. 

Mr. Stakem. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(List of ships follows: ) 


SHIPS OF 12,500 GROSS TONS AND OVER CONSTRUCTED IN U.S. SHIPYARDS, 1950-60, FOR COMPANIES CONTROLLED BY U.S. CITIZENS, AND REGISTERED UNDER FOREIGN FLAGS! 


Gross 


Name and type of ship? 


Andros Hills... 
Andros Island. 


Cities $ Seia Valley Forge. 

Cradle of Liberty 
Santos... 

Fallalka.... 

Gage Lund... 

John P. G. 


Las Piedras... 
Liberty Bell. 
Lovelia. 


Master Peter. 
Patro... 
Paul Pigott 
Philhfor 


Sansinena 
Statue of Liberty.......--- 
Texaco Maine. 


Year 


Deadweight 
built Owner 


1950 California Tawo Corp. 
tas Rio agai Ola. Nav., S.A. 


1953 SiO “Ola. Nav., S.A- 
1950 California Transport Corp.. 
1959 Texaco (Panama) Inc... 
1960 Universe Tankships, Inc. 
is nai Tankers Corp. 


1959 - 
1950 Calitorata Transport Corp.. 
1953 Santander Oia. Nav., S.A... 
1954 Grand Basa Tankers, Inc... 
1954 ____.d 
1950 Panama Transport Co 
1952 Afran Transport Co 
1952 California Transport Corp... 
1951 Bilboa Cla. S.A 
1952 Afran Trans 
1959 Barracuda 
1953 Afran Transport Co 
1954 Grand Basa Tankers, Inc.. 
1959 Tanker Owners, S.A.. 
1954 Afran Transport Co.. 
1954 Bilboa Cla. Nav., S. A. 
1959 Hercules Tankers Corp.- 
1951 California Transport Corp. 
oy suai’ Shipping Co. 


anker Corp... 


1959 do 

1951 California Transport Corp. 
1950 Afran Transport Co... 
1958 Barracuda Tanker Corp.. 
1954 Grand Basa Tankers, Inc. 
1959 Texaco (Panama) Inc... 
1959 Barracuda Tanker Corp.. 
1953 Texaco (Panama) Inc... 
4 sin Tankers Co., S. 


1 Foregoing rig se were for registry under Liberian and Panamanian flags, 
n 


2 All ships are tankers. 
Mr. E. B. LARUE, Jr., 
Dallas, Tex. 

Dear Mr. LARUS: This will refer to your 
letter, dated March 17, 1949 addressed to 
the Secretary of the Interior. Your letter re- 
lates to the development of Alaska’s natural 
resources and you indicate therein that “the 
economics for the large investment could be 
affected seriously and detrimentally by the 
Jones Act (which prohibits the use of foreign- 
built or operated ships between United States 
ports) .” Your letter indicates that you have 
reference to the possibility of allowing for- 
eign-built and foreign-owned tankers to op- 
erate in the Alaskan domestic coastwise trade 
of the United States. 

Foreign-built and foreign-owned tankers 
are precluded from operating in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States by virtue of 
Section 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, 
as amended, (Title 46, United States Code, 
Section 883), which provides “that no mer- 
chandise shall be transported by water... 
on penalty of forfeiture thereof, between 
points in the United States, including Dis- 
tricts, Territories, and possessions thereof 
embraced within the coastwise laws ... in 
any other vessel than a vessel built in and 
documented under the laws of the United 
States and owned by ea who are citizens 
of the United States . 


As of January 31, 1969 there were 275 U.S. 
flag tankers aggregating 6,870,000 deadweight 
tons. Of these 186, aggregating 4,457,000 dead- 
weight tons, were operating in the domestic 
trade. A substantial number of U.S. flag tank- 
ers were built with financial assistance grant- 
ed by the Maritime Administration under 
its Title II mortgage and loan insurance 
program. Their economic soundness as tank- 
ers lies in their ability to operate in the do- 
mestic oil trade and to carry MSTS cargoes. 
In the past, because of the lack of tanker 
demand in these trades, it was necessary for 
the owners to look to the Cargo Preference 
program for business, and in a number of 
cases it was necessary for the Government 
to advance payments to the owners or to 
agree to deferrals of payments by the owners 
of principal indebtedness in order to avoid 
mortgage defaults. The waiver of the naviga- 
tion laws of the United States so as to per- 
mit foreign-built and foreign-owned tankers 
to operate in the coastwise trade of the 
United States would pose a serious threat to 
existing investments in United States tankers, 

At present there are 19 tankers being con- 
structed or under order for construction, in 
domestic shipyards. One of the primary rea- 
sons the owners decided to build these new 
tankers and the Government decided to aid in 
financing their construction was the grow- 
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ing need and future potential for tankers in 
the Alaskan trade. The waiver of the navi- 
gation laws to permit foreign flag tonnage to 
engage in this trade would destroy the re- 
liability of the economic determinations un- 
derlying the decisions to build these new 
tankers. It would also create a serious deter- 
rent to economic justification of any further 
new United States flag tanker construction. 

Finally, we believe that a program for 
building new tankers as opposed to the ad- 
mission of older foreign flag tankers into 
the domestic trade will better serve to up- 
grade the United States tanker fleet and 
thereby better accomplish many of the ob- 
jectives of the Merchant Marine Acts. 

For these reasons we find that we are un- 
able to support your suggestion that con- 
sideration be given to allowing foreign built 
and foreign-owned vessels to engage in the 
Alaskan coastwise trade. 

In your letter of March 17, 1969, you ask 
that you be furnished with a copy of the 
“Jones Act” (Section 27 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, as amended). The text of 
Section 27 is set forth on pages 10 and 11 of 
the enclosed Senate Report No. 2145, 85th 
Congress on H.R. 9833. This Senate Report 
No. 2145, as well as the enclosed Senate 
Report No. 1790, 87th Congress on S. 3115, 
contain the historical background on Sec- 
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tion 27, which we believe may be of interest 
to you, Your particular attention is directed 
to the minority views expressed on pages 
18-15 of the enclosed Senate Report No. 
1790. 


Sincerely, 
A. E. GIBSON, 
Maritime Administrator. 


EXHIBIT 1 
MEMORANDUM FOR SECRETARY KENNEDY 
March 9, 1970. 

The following are the facts relating to my 
past association with Barracuda Tanker Cor- 
poration, the owner of the S/S Sansinena. 

Prior to coming with the government I 
was an officer of Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New 
York, New York. Dillon, Read has for many 
years been investment bankers for Union Oil 
Company of California, From time to time 
over the years, officers of Dillon, Read have 
organized corporations for the purpose of ac- 
quiring and leasing ships and other assets to 
Union. 

Barracuda Tanker Corporation was or- 
ganized in 1956. Since its inception its sole 
activity has been the ownership of tankers 
and their charter to Union on long term 
charter contracts under which Barracuda re- 
ceives a fixed charter rental plus certain ex- 
penses. The charter of the Sansinena extends 
until 1985 with a renewal option in Union 
until 1990. 

I resigned as an officer and director of 
Barracuda before becoming an Assistant to 
the President on April 16, 1969. 

In connection with my employment with 
the Government, a statement of my financial 
interests, disclosing securities that I owned, 
including my ownership of 308 shares of 
Barracuda (less than 4% of the outstanding 
shares) was filed with the Counsel to the 
President. In 1969, I assigned the Barracuda 
shares, together with other securities, to my 
father as Trustee of a revocable trust for 
my benefit, so as to give my father complete 
discretion in the management of the secu- 
rities. 

I am informed that on February 25, 1970, 
the President of Barracuda telephoned my 
father and said that to avoid my being placed 
in a position where there was any possibility 
of an appearance of conflict, he would buy 
the trust’s shares for $20,020, and my father 
as Trustee agreed to the sale at this price 
without any consultation with me. He was 
informed that this price was determined 
solely with reference to Barracuda’s liquid 
assets, the rentals under the existing char- 
ters, and estimated salvage values, following 
a method employed in determining price 
when certain shares were bought by Barra- 
cuda in 1966. 

Most important, the price paid for the 
shares did not in any way reflect any pos- 
sibility that the ship might at some time 
be used in coastwise trade. 

Neither I nor the trust has obtained or can 
obtain any benefit from the Treasury’s action 
on Union's application. 

I did not discuss the application to the 
Treasury Department for waiver of the coast- 
wise trading restrictions on the Sansinena 
with any government official or employee. 

PETER M. PLANIGAN. 


Mr. COTTON. I am not going to take 
the time of the Senate to discuss in de- 
tail the question of either the Sansinena, 
which would run into some length, nor 
am I going to take the time of the Sen- 
ate at this point to attempt to answer for 
Mr, Flanigan or the White House staff. 
I have, however, a copy of a statement 
from Mr. Flanigan submitted and sent 
to the Honorable Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, and the Honorable RUSSELL B. 
Lone, chairman of the subcommittee on 
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Merchant Marine, a copy of which was 
furnished to me as ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Commerce, 
and a copy to the Honorable ROBERT P. 
GRIFFIN, the ranking minority member 
of the Subcommittee on Merchant Ma- 
rine. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the letter submit- 
ted to the gentlemen I have named, a 
copy of the statement of Mr. Flanigan, 
and a copy of his memorandum sent to 
the Honorable James F., Fanseen, Acting 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission, 
and Mr. Andrew Gibson, Department of 
Commerce. 

If the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland does not have a copy of the 
statement, I would be very glad to have 
him look at it while I proceed with what 
I have to say. 

Mr. TYDINGS. All right. I will. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1970. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Hon. RUSSELL B. LONG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senators: Last night I was 
furnished by the newspapers a copy of a 
speech prepared by Senator Tydings for de- 
livery to the Senate. In that speech he raises 
questions which, entirely incorrectly, imply 
that I had some connection with the grant- 
ing by the Treasury Department of a waiver 
to the tanker Sansinena from the prohibi- 
tions of the Jones Act against its engaging 
in coastwise trade. I enclose a statement of 
facts which answers the questions that he 
raises. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER M. FLANIGAN, 
Assistant to the President. 
THE WHTTE HOUSES, 
Washington, D.O., May 22, 1970. 


STATEMENT BY PETER M. FLANIGAN 


I took no part in any way, directly or in- 
directly, in anything relating to the Treas- 
ury’s granting of a waiver from the prohibi- 
tion of the Jones Act to permit the tanker 
Sansinena to engage in the U.S. coastal trade. 
Nothing in the memorandum of October 9, 
1969, from Maritime Administrator Andrew 
Gibson to me, to which Senator Tydings re- 
fers, or in the circumstances leading up to 
it, in any way contradicts that. 

What happened was this: Prior to October 
2, there had been discussion in the Cabinet 
Committee on Oil Import Policy of the means 
available to transport Alaskan crude oil from 
the North Slope to the continental United 
States. It was suggested that one company, 
having a refinery in the Virgin Islands (to 
which the Jones Act does not apply) was 
considering shipping crude oil in foreign 
fiag ships to be refined there into products 
which foreign flag ships would then carry to 
the continential U.S. This possible threat to 
U.S. interests by inducing the construction 
outside the U.S., in either the Virgin Islands 
or Canada, of the refinery capacity required 
for Alaskan crude oil was of concern to me 
in my Presidential assignment with the Cab- 
inet Committee mentioned above; and on 
October 2, I addressed a memorandum to Mr. 
Fanseen, Acting Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, and to Mr, Gibson asking about 
this (copy attached). 

On the following day I had a conference 
with Mr. Gibson on the Administration’s 
maritime program. At the end of it, I men- 
tioned to him my October 2 memorandum 
regarding this aspect of the Jones Act, which 
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was then on its way to him, and asked the 
related question: what were the provisions 
of the Jones Act (with which I was not then 
as familiar as I am now) which prevented 
vessels like the Sansinena, built in American 
yards and registered under foreign flags, from 
returning to U.S. registry and engaging in 
the coastal trade. Mr. Gibson’s memoran- 
dum of October 9, which quoted the rele- 
vant provisions of the law prohibiting this, 
was his reply to this oral inquiry. 

At the time, I was aware of the failure of 
prior efforts to secure a waiver permitting 
the Sansinena to engage in coastal trade. I 
was not aware that another application for 
& waiver had been filed with the Treasury 
two months before, and did not become so 
until about the time the waiver was granted 
in March, 1970. My inquiry to Mr. Gibson 
was for information only, in the context I 
have described, which related to my official 
assignment for the President. It was not in- 
tended to produce, and did not in fact pro- 
duce, any action by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration or the Commerce Department. Mr. 
Gibson confirms that his recollection and 
understanding of my inquiry are the same as 
mine. 

Senator Tydings attempts also to find a 
significance that does not exist in minor 
changes that were made between the first 
and the final draft of the memorandum 
that I sent to Secretary Kennedy which was 
released by him on March 10, 1970, Apart 
from correcting an inaccuracy in the first 
draft (my financial statement, as is custom- 
ary with members of the White House Staff 
was filed on the regular Civil Service form, 
but was filed with the Counsel to the Presi- 
dent rather than with the Commission it- 
self) the primary effect of the changes was 
to strengthen the points that I was mak- 
ing: that I had had nothing to do with the 
Sansinena waiver application, and in any 
event could not have profited in any way 
by the granting of it. 

PETER M. FLANIGAN. 
OCTOBER 2, 1969. 
Hon. James F. FANSEEN, 
Memorandum for: 
Acting Chairman, 
Federal Maritime Commission., 
Mr., ANDREW GIBSON, 
Department of Commerce. 

A major oil company told me of a prob- 
lem regarding American flag shipping that 
may well be caused by the Alaska oil devel- 
opment. Hess Oil, as you know, has a refin- 
ery in the Virgin Islands which was built 
with an import quota. He has stated that it 
is his plan to take Alaskan oil by foreign 
tanker to this refinery, process it and then 
ship it to the United States, again in for- 
eign bottoms. Apparently this does not vio- 
late the law as no quota would be needed 
for the importation of this American-pro- 
duced oil. If Hess is allowed to do this, it 
is clear to see that other major companies 
with substantial oil production in Alaska 
will build refineries in Canada in order to 
allow them to use foreign flag ships for 
transporting this oil. This, of course, has 
major implications for our national secu- 
rity insofar as it is affected by refinery lo- 
cation. It also has major implications for 
the use of American flag tankers to trans- 
port Alaskan oil. 

May I please have your comments with re- 
gard to the accuracy of this question and, if 
accurate, how you would recommend pro- 
ceeding with regard to it. 

PETER M. PLANIGAN, 
Assistant to the President. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, as I just 
said, I am not going to enter into a dis- 
cussion either of the Sansinena matter 
or the part alleged to have been played in 


it by Mr. Peter Flanigan, but I am going 
to comment on what has led up to the 
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discussion on the floor this afternoon. 
While I do not want to distract the 
attention of the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland from his perusal of the 
statement, I think he will want to listen 
to what I have to say, because it does 
concern him. 

I am extremely reluctant to indulge in 
any criticism of the procedure employed 
by the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land, for whom I have warm regard and 
great respect. However, Mr. President, 
there is a fair way and there is what 
might be an unfair way to deal with these 
matters that concern the integrity and 
the reputation of a member of the White 
House staff and that certainly have an 
impact—probably an intended impact— 
upon the President of the United States. 
Therefore, I wish to recite to the Senate 
the events which have led up to this 
accusation, to this charge, on the floor 
of the Senate this afternoon by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland. 

The Senator from Maryland has 
delivered a speech in the Senate contain- 
ing some of the inferences which now 
have become, on his part, definite charges 
against Mr. Flanigan. He followed that 
by— 

Mr. TYDINGS. I made no charges. I 
have asked questions. I have stated facts, 
put memoranda into the Recorp, and 
asked questions. I have made no charges, 
That is why I specifically prepared this 
statement and read it. I merely put into 
the REcorp memoranda, statements of 
Mr. Flanigan, memoranda of Mr. Gib- 
son, the Maritime Administrator, and 
asked questions. I made no charges. 

Mr. COTTON. I am glad that the dis- 
tinguished Senator has referred to his 
questions; because the point I intend to 
make is—and I want to emphasize it by 
a recital of what has oceurred—that 
these questions, which in themselves 
constitute charges—I do not care what 
semantics are used by the Senator from 
Maryland or anybody else; these ques- 
tions are charges. 

When questions of this nature are to 
be asked by a member, and a very, very 
prominent and active member—and, 
may I say, a valued member—on the 
Subcommittee of the Merchant Marine 
of the Committee on Commerce, the first 
step, I submit, would be to give Mr. 
Flanigan an opportunity to answer those 
questions before that subcommittee. 

In the meeting of the full Committee 
on Commerce not long ago, and not long 
after the Senator from Maryland made 
his first speech on this subject, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, very properly, 
raised the point that he wished to in- 
quire into and examine the conduct of 
a member of the President's staff in re- 
lation to the Sansinena incident. 

It was in executive session, and I think 
the Senator will recall, the Senator from 
New Hampshire responded voluntarily 
that, at that time, the Senator from New 
Hampshire knew absolutely nothing 
about the questions or the charges raised 
by the Senator from Maryland. He also 
responded that after the Senator from 
Maryland made his speech, the Senator 
from New Hampshire had conferred with 
members of the White House staffi—not 
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with the President, but with members 
of the staff—and that they had indicated 
whatever records the Senator from 
Maryland desired to have submitted to 
the subcommittee, either from the White 
House or from the Department of the 
Treasury, would be freely submitted. 
They also felt they were in a position to 
assure me the President would not inter- 
pose any executive privilege to prevent 
submission of the records. I think the 
Senator from Maryland would have re- 
called that conversation. 

I do not know that the Senator from 
Maryland made any particular comment 
in reply to the suggestion of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, but the meeting of 
the committee broke up. The Senator 
from New Hampshire left the room and 
later found from a member of the staff 
that, as soon as the door had closed be- 
hind the Senator from New Hampshire, 
the Senator from Maryland approached 
the chairman of the committee and 
asked that there be assigned to him an 
investigator, to be paid for out of the 
funds of the Committee on Commerce, 
and the chairman of the committee 
stated to the Senator from Maryland 
that if he desired such an investigator, he 
should have the chairman of bis subcom- 
mittee, the Subcommittee on the Mer- 
chant Marine, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Lone) write a letter to the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
nuson) chairman of the full committee, 
requesting that an investigator be em- 
ployed and assigned to the Subcommit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine. 

It is ny understanding that applica- 
tion was made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, that he signed the 
letter of request to the Senator from 
Washington and that, subsequently, an 
investigator was assigned. 

I have no personal knowledge of this, 
other than the information I obtained 
later from the staff. 

Now, that investigator proceeded, I 
assume, with his investigations, despite 
the assurances given to the Senator from 
Maryland and to the full Committee 
on Commerce by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. It is my understanding, and 
I am sure that the Senator from Mary- 
land will correct me if this is not correct, 
and I will certainly take his word for it, 
that the investigator did not work out of 
the committee rooms or committee quar- 
ters of the Committce on Commerce but, 
rather, worked from a room assigned to 
the Senator from Maryland by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in his capacity 
as chairman of a subcommittee of that 
committee. In other words, it would ap- 
pear that he was working as the private 
investigator of the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield at 
that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JORDAN of Idaho). Does the Senator from 
New Hampshire yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not know what 
room he uses in the office. I do know, at 
the time he was hired by the Commerce 
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Committee, that they complained they 
did not have a desk and that they were 
overcrowded. Since his work was as an in- 
vestigator and he was going to be looking 
into records and files, I said it was quite 
all right if he could work in one of my 
offices, or any other offices under my con- 
trol. Insofar as using a desk was con- 
cerned, his work was primarily in the 
field of investigation, right out in the 
field, and not sitting at a desk in the 
Senate. 

Mr. COTTON. But under the Senator’s 
direction, is that correct? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Under my direction, 
and under the control of the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine. As the Senator realizes, I was 
charged by the Commerce Committee 
and the subcommittee, as a member of 
the Subcommittee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine, with the direction and preparation 
of the inquiry for the committee hearings 
to take place in June. I was given that 
responsibility and I have tried to push 
it along. 

Mr. COTTON. Well, I of course accept 
the statement of the Senator from Mary- 
land. It is not an important point in this 
matter, I regret that neither the Senator 
from Washington nor the Senator from 
Louisiana is present today. But, Mr. 
President, mind you, all this time, not 
one word had been sent either to the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), 
the ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee on the Merchant Marine or 
to the Senator from New Hampshire, the 
ranking minority member of the full 
committee, as to the hiring or the activi- 
ties of this investigator, or under whose 
i he was making his investiga- 

ion. 

However, when word came to the ears 
of the Senator from New Hampshire and 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr, GRIF- 
FIN), we approached the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lonc)—we are both 
members of the subcommittee—and re- 
quested an executive session of the Sub- 
committee on the Merchant Marine in 
order that we might ascertain in execu- 
tive session who this investigator was, 
and under whose direction he was work- 
ing. If he was working for the entire sub- 
committee under the direction of the 
chairman (Mr. Lonc), we wanted to 
know it. If he was working just for the 
majority members of the committee, we 
wanted to know it, and if so, we wanted 
to request an extra clerk for the minority, 
in view of the fact that the matter was 
being blown up into such proportions. 

In response to that request, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc) called 
an executive meeting of the Subcommit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine. Unfortu- 
nately, however, because of the death of 
a former staff aide and later serious and 
critical illness in the family of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, he was obliged to 
cancel or postpone the meeting. Immedi- 
ately after it was canceled, or postponed, 
the Senator from Maryland prepared to 
take the floor with the speech to which 
we have listened today but which was re- 
leased to the newspapers on the day he 
desired to make it because, I understand, 
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he could not obtain the floor due to mat- 
ters going on in the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, these questions 
raised are, indeed, perfectly pertinent 
questions. 

They are a series of questions that are 
being propounded on the floor of the Sen- 
ate to a member of the staff of the 
President of the United States. 

So far as I know—and I have sought 
information on the subject—not one doc- 
ument, not one iota of evidence has been 
withheld from the Senator from Mary- 
land or his investigators, but they have 
been freely furnished to them. 

Mr. President, I hesitate to say what 
I am about to say. But there are certain 
coincidences that arise in history that 
are rather striking. And, this one this 
afternoon brings back some very poig- 
nant memories to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
took his oath as a Senator of the United 
States on November 8, 1954, at the be- 
ginning of a special session called to 
consider the censure of the late Senator 
Joseph McCarthy. His first service in 
the Senate was to sit through 2 weeks 
of that session. 

The first vote the Senator from New 
Hampshire had to cast was on the Mc- 
Carthy censure. It was the hardest vote 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
thinks he has been called upon to cast. 
He was elected for only a 2-year unex- 
pired term and was up for immediate 
reelection. 

The leaders of my party on the floor 
of the Senate were opposed to the Mc- 
Carthy censure. And, I can assure the 
Senator that in the following couple of 
years the Senator from New Hampshire 
was keenly conscious of the fact that he 
was somewhat in disrepute with his par- 
ty leadership. After the censure of for- 
mer Senator McCarthy, the Senator from 
New Hampshire lost the support of the 
most powerful newspaper in his State 
rea had to fight for his life for reelec- 

on. 

The Senator from New Hampshire is 
not telling this to comment on the nobil- 
ity of the Senator from New Hampshire. 
However, he is recounting this incident 
because he felt compelled to vote for that 
censure for just one reason. The late 
Senator McCarthy had rendered dis- 
tinguished service to the people of this 
country. But, the reason that the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire was compelled 
reluctantly to cast that vote was the 
habit of the late Senator McCarthy of 
making his charges against individuals 
from the floor of the Senate after inves- 
tigation by his own private investigators 
and snoopers and of proceeding to hold 
them up without a chance on their part 
to answer or to respond to those charges 
and of subjecting them to public suspi- 
cion and, in many instances, no facts 
were ever shown to justify it. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire served as a clerk of a com- 
mittee of the Senate many years ago. 
He greatly respected and admired the 
former Senator from Maryland, the 
father of the present Senator from 
Maryland. He was aware of the fact that 
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the former Senator Tydings was, to a 
certain degree, one of the victims of the 
McCarthy actions or, more specifically, 
the actions of his investigators. 

Actually, it comes to me with some de- 
gree of surprise that any Senator bearing 
the honored name that the Senator from 
Maryland bears would resort to tactics 
that singularly resemble those tactics 
that were characterized in some quarters 
in an ugly manner as “McCarthyism” by 
not proceeding when he had the power— 
and if he did not have it, it would have 
been granted to him—to invite Mr. Flan- 
igan to appear before the Merchant 
Marine Subcommittee and answer this 
series of questions that the Senator from 
Maryland has spelled out on the Senate 
floor this afternoon. 

It is my information that Mr. Flanigan 
would have been perfectly willing and 
would have had the permission of his 
superiors to appear before the subcom- 
mittee. , 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator etl AA 

r. COTTON. eld. 

ae TYDINGS. Mr. President, will Mr. 
Flanigan appear before our subcom- 
mittee and will he answer the com- 

tee questions? 
ee COTTON. I am informed by Mr. 
Flanigan that he is certainly willing to 
do so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to know that. If my speech has 
accomplished no other purpose than to 
assure his appearance before our sub- 
committee to answer questions, it will 
have served a useful purpose. 

I thank the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire in that regard. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator from Maryland that the 
speech has not accomplished that pur- 
pose, because the Senator from New 
Hampshire is positive that he would have 
appeared without this speech being made 
on the floor of the Senate. 

The point that the Senator from New 
Hampshire is raising is that he should 
have been given that opportunity. Since 
the speech was prepared and furnished 
to the press some days ago by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, I have read the 
speech and I took occasion to confer 
with Mr. Flanigan and inform myself 
of his explanation, part of which in 
brief form I have submitted for the 
RECORD. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
does not allege or take the position that 
there may have been some questions in 
relation to Mr. Flanigan. 

I am not going to assert that there 
was or was not, because the Senator 
from New Hampshire does not know. 
And he does not intend to make state- 
ments in the Senate exonerating the con- 
duct of any public official unless he 
knows precisely what he is talking about 
and knows all the facts. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
would like to be present and looks for- 
ward to being present in a meeting of 
either the subcommittee or, for that 
matter, the full Committee on Com- 
merce and having the facts brought to 
light. 
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Mr. President, I will put this in the 
form of a question. It is all right to ask 
questions, but it is wrong to make 
charges. Therefore, I will put it in the 
form of a question. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland if at any time he 
invited Mr. Flanigan to come up and 
appear before the subcommittee; if at 
any time he requested the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lona), the chairman of 
that subcommittee, to invite Mr. Flani- 
gan to appear; if at any time he asked 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Macnvuson), the chairman of the full 
committee, to ask Mr. Flanigan to ap- 
pear; if at any time he or his investigator 
offered Mr. Flanigan a chance to appear 
and answer these questions that were 
being prepared and have been aired this 
afternoon in the Senate? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as the 
Senator knows, we have not yet even 
gotten the dates agreed to on the hear- 
ings, let alone prepared the final list of 
witnesses. The purpose of the executive 
committee meeting which was not held 
was to go over dates for hearings and the 
names of witnesses who could be invited. 

I am delighted to know that the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire will insure 
that the assistant of the President will 
appear because it is important that he 
appear. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator from New 
Hampshire is informed that he will ap- 
pear. That is the statement I made. 

The purpose of the executive session, 
at least the reason it was requested, had 
nothing to do with fixing the date of a 
hearing or arranging for a hearing. I 
have not the shadow of a doubt that if 
the Senator from Maryland had ex- 
pressed a desire to the Senator from 
Louisiana, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, for a hearing, for the purpose of 
inviting Mr. Flanigan to appear and 
answer these questions before the sub- 
committee, that the Senator from Loui- 
siana would have granted that reauest. 

The reason we asked for an executive 
session was that after we had gone more 
than half way, after we had gone the 
whole way in executive session of the 
Committee on Commerce in indicating 
that all information would be furnished, 
that the executive privilege would not 
be invoked, after that conversation or 
that colloquy in the meeting of the com- 
mittee had terminated, and as soon as 
we had walked out the door, the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, without having in- 
dicated anything of the kind, asked his 
private investigator to start snooping on 
the White House. It boils down to that. 
That was the reason, and it was not to 
fix dates. Anybody in the Senate knows 
that the majority Members in the Sen- 
ate have the numbers and the power on 
any committee or subcommittee to bring 
about a hearing if they want a hearing. 

Mr. President, I shall not go into this 
matter further. I want to say at this 
point I shall not attempt to argue the 
facts in the case—I have heard the ex- 
planations and the details to some ex- 
tent, but not sufficiently to discuss them 
in the Senate—with no more prepara- 
tion than that. There is an answer in 
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the opinion of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, but the Senator from New 
Hampshire regrets that, when it was en- 
tirely unnecessary after the colloquy in 
the Committee on Commerce, this 
method of procedure was adopted by the 
Senator from Maryland. I am sure such 
was done with very fine motives, but 
nevertheless it was an opportunity pub- 
licly to cast doubt on the conduct of a 
member of the President’s official staff 
and this is indirectly on the President of 
the United States. 

As far as the Senator from New 
Hampshire is concerned, never in the 
years he has been in the Senate, has he 
used the privilege of the floor of the Sen- 
ate to ask publicly before the person un- 
der discussion has been given a full and 
fair opportunity to answer for himself 
before the proper committee of the Sen- 
ate. 

I must say that I think that would 
have been the fair and above-board way 
of approaching this matter. I am also 
sure, having served in this body for 16 
years, and having seen various adminis- 
trations come and go, that the oppor- 
tunity of indirectly taking a stab in the 
back of the President of the United 
States was apparently too attractive to 
let pass. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I regret 
that my colleague from New Hampshire 
has seen fit to take offense at the ques- 
tions I have raised of an assistant to the 
White House. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr, TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator from New 
Hampshire did not suggest that. These 
are very pertinent and very proper ques- 
tions. He only objected to the manner 
in which they were used without giving 
Mr. Flanigan an opportunity to answer 
them first. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am delighted to know 
that Mr. Flanigan will answer the ques- 
tions in person at our hearings. 

As the Senator knows, the purpose of 
this committee investigation was two- 
fold: To determine the circumstances 
and the facts surrounding the signature 
on a waiver by the Secretary of the 
Treasury under most unusual circum- 
stances; and, second, to determine 
whether or not new amendments are 
necessary to amend the Jones Act to 
make certain that such occurrences do 
not happen in the future. 

The questions which are propounded 
on the floor of the Senate I shall pro- 
pound again in the hearings. They were 
rather obvious because of the language 
of the memoranda signed by Peter Flani- 
gan which was submitted to the public, 
Treasury, and Congress as explanation 
for his conduct, for his association with 
the tanker Sansinena, and the rather 
startling development of finding within 
the records of the Maritime Administra- 
tion a document which runs completely 
contrary to the testimony of the assist- 
ant to the President. 

I hope the assistant to the President 
does have a proper explanation. 

Certainly, that is a matter for the sub- 
committee, the Senate, and the Commit- 
tee on Commerce to consider. 
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I am looking forward to the hearings, 
and I regret any discomfort that I may 
have caused the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire by propounding 
the questions here. I will propound the 
identical questions again when we agree 
on a date and place for the hearing. 

Mr. COTTON. I do not want any mis- 
understanding. The Senator from New 
Hampshire is completely sure in his own 
mind and from his contact with Mr. 
Flanigan that he, Mr. Flanigan, will 
stand ready to appear and to answer any 
questions the Senator from Maryland 
wishes to ask. I want it to be crystal 
clear, however, that the Senator from 
New Hampshire has not conferred with 
the President of the United States on 
this matter. The Senator from New 
Hampshire does not have the authority 
to indicate when Executive privilege will 
be invoked and when it will not be in- 
voked. But, in view of the fact that all 
of these documents have come up, it is 
not likely. I want to serve notice on the 
Senator from Maryland that the Senator 
from New Hampshire tries to work in 
harmony and that I think he is one of the 
last Senators, as his record will show, to 
indulge in petty politics with anyone. 

But, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire—and I want to serve notice so there 
will be no misunderstanding—will advise 
Mr. Flanigan at the first opportunity not 
to come up until we, the minority, have 
been granted our request for an executive 
session of the subcommittee. 

I think we have a right to know the 
name of this investigator, who he is, 
what he has been, who employed him, 
under whose direction he was working, 
and whether he was working for the sub- 
committee. We want to know whether he 
worked for but one side of the subcom- 
mittee. As one member of that subcom- 
mittee, I want to know. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am happy to fill the 
Senator in right now. 

MR. COTTON. No; I do not want to be 
filled in. I want the subcommittee filled 
in. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator asked a 
question. We will put the answer in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. COTTON. I did not ask a question, 
I served notice that I want the subcom- 
mittee meeting. I want it, the subcom- 
mittee, filled in. I do not believe in wash- 
ing dirty linen, if there be any, in ad- 
vance on the floor of the Senate, so I 
have not asked any such question now. 

Mr. TYDINGS. We will have as many 
subcommittee meetings as the Senator 
from New Hampshire wants, but the Sen- 
ator has made some characterizations or 
references to the staff investigator who 
was permitted to work for several 
months, putting together the records we 
now have, all of which have been sub- 
mitted to minority counsel. 

When I asked for the designation of a 
staff investigator, I suggested the former, 
retired chief postal inspector for the dis- 
trict of Maryland, Alton J. Murray, a 
distinguished public servant cited by the 
President for excellence in office. He had 
retired, and he had done work for me, 
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when I was U.S. attorney for the district 
of Maryland, for 3 years. 

Inspector Murray agreed to come out 
of retirement and work for the Com- 
merce Committee for some 2 or 3 months, 
whatever it was he was hired for. As I 
understand, he has completed the docu- 
ments in the Recor, the basis for which 
the hearing was to be held. I submitted 
them to counsel for the Subcommittee on 
the Merchant Marine. He has conferred 
with me on at least three different occa- 
sions. I have been charged with the re- 
sponsibility for preparation of the hear- 
ings and the holding of the hearings by 
the chairman of the subcommittee (Mr. 
Longc). I think it was the understanding 
of the Senator from New Hampshire that 
I was to be the shepherd in this case, as- 
signed by the Commerce Committee. 

Mr, Murray has always done a compe- 
tent job. I have not reviewed all these 
records, but I have reviewed enough of 
them that I brought out the dramatic in- 
consistency which I have brought to the 
attention of the Senate and which we 
will ask Mr. Flanigan about when the 
hearings are held. But there is no great 
mystery as to where the investigator 
comes from, for whom he was working, 
or for what. 

I think when the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire goes over the 
documents collected, which are now 
with the minority counsel, as well as 
with the counsel, he will see that Mr. 
Murray has done a good job, as he al- 
ways has done, at least in my experience 
with him. 

Mr. COTTON. First, the Senator from 
New Hampshire had no understanding 
that either the full committee or the 
subcommittee had made the Senator 
from Maryland a “shepherd” for the 
purpose of handling this entire investiga- 
tion, without any particular knowledge 
a the other members of the subcommit- 

The Senator from New Hampshire will 
State, however, that the minority coun- 
sel for the subcommittee had to request 
from the majority counsel assigned to 
the Subcommittee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine information about what the gentle- 
man, whatever his name is, was doing, 
and had asked to be kept informed of 
what information he had produced. 

This has been a star chamber proceed- 
ing from start to finish, and I am all 
done varnishing it with gentle phrases. 
It has been a star chamber proceeding 
from start to finish. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COTTON. Let me finish. As far as 
the Senator from New Hampshire is 
concerned, it is not going to continue to 
be a star chamber proceeding. The mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, each one of 
whom is a U.S. Senator representing his 
State, appointed by the Senate to that 
subcommittee, is entitled—whether he be 
a Democrat or a Republican—to know 
what is going on in the subcommittee. 
All its members are entitled to know the 
results of those investigations, and not 
be compelled to wait around the Senate 
here for 2 or 3 days for an opportunity 
to raise the matter with the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland. 

There are certain rights and privileges 
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of a U.S. Senator, even though he may 
be in the minority, as a Member of the 
Senate, as a member of a committee, 
and as a member of a subcommittee, to 
have access to official information if that 
information was being obtained by the 
subcommittee. I wish the chairman of 
the subcommittee were here, because I 
am sure he would verify that he told the 
Senator from New Hampshire, in reply 
to a question in this Chamber—not in 
public debate but in private conversation 
in this Chamber—that he did not know 
what was going on; that it was being 
handled by the Senator from Maryland 
exclusively, and he would be glad to call 
a meeting of the subcommittee in order 
that the cards might be put on the 
table. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I assure 
the Senator from New Hampshire that 
copies of each and every document and 
memorandum which have been secured 
by the Subcommittee on the Merchant 
Marine have been given and are avail- 
able for reading. They were given to the 
counsel for the subcommittee, as a mat- 
ter of fact, some days ago, I think, and 
they are available for his study just as 
they are for the Members of the major- 
ity. I hope we will all study them before 
we set the dates for final hearing. 

Mr. COTTON. They may have been 
furnished to the majority counsel for the 
subcommittee, but they were not fur- 
nished to us by this investigator. As a 
matter of fact, the minority counsel se- 
cured these records by initiating his own 
request. That I make as a flat statement 
of fact. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is contrary to my 
knowledge, and it will certainly be im- 
mediately corrected, because I agree with 
the Senator from New Hampshire that 
all documents secured by any committee 
staff investigator, whether majority or 
minority, should be available simulta- 
neously to all members of the committee. 
If that is not the case, I will see to it 
that it is immediately rectified, because 
it is my information that the documents 
were made available last week. If I am 
wrong, I will see that it is immediately 
rectified. 

Mr. COTTON. That is a very comfort- 
ing assurance. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15628) to 
amend the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to the Cooper-Church amendment 
for a number of fundamental reasons. 

I do wish to emphasize at the start 
that while I do seriously question the 
wisdom of the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment, I do so without questioning the 
motives and sincerity of the sponsors. 
We all desire an end to the Southeast 
Asian hostilities and to get our men home 
as soon as possible. 

Basically, I oppose the amendment be- 
cause we must put ourselves in the place 
of our soldiers there. They are in South- 
east Asia on the order of the Commander 
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in Chief, our President, and with the 
consent of this Congress. 

This is not a game they are playing. It 
concerns their lives. 

I do not know of a game of any kind, 
played in any land, in which one of the 
adversaries reveals to the other his strat- 
egy. Not even a high school football 
team, much less a pro team, tells the 
opposition its signals. 

That is what we are asking our Com- 
mander in Chief to do in a maneuver 
that can mean the life—not the game— 
involving our American soldiers. 

We are telling the enemy: 

Stockpile your arms and materiel in 
sanctuaries in Cambodia and in North 
Vietnam. We will not touch them. Our 
soldiers will not fight—only duck. 

Under such operational straitjacket, 
our soldiers are nothing more than living 
targets. 

To date, more than 10 million rounds 
of small arms ammunition have been 
captured in the Cambodian sanctuaries. 
Mr. President, how many of those bullets 
had the names of our American soldiers 
written on them? 

In case there is any doubt that those 
enemy weapons and arms were intended 
for use in South Vietnam, during the Tet 
offensive early in February 1968, our loss 
of American soldiers soared to 948 killed 
and more than 4,000 wounded in that 
offensive. 

Enough rice has been captured to feed 
nearly 200,000 Vietcong soldiers for at 
least 1 month. 

And how did the war materiel get to 
the sanctuaries? It was not put there by 
the Cambodians. 

in fact, Mr. President, it is so disheart- 
ening to hear supposedly sophisticated, 
well-educated critics yield to their emo- 
tions in charging the United States with 
“invasion” of Cambodia, and suggest 
that it is therefore unconstitutional. 

Not only are they far removed from 
the fact, but they are doing this Nation a 
great injustice by inflamming sentiment 
to pressure the President and this Con- 
gress into acts without regard to the out- 
come of the lives of our soldiers in South- 
east Asia. 

The permanent mission of Cambodia 
to the United Nations, an office long rec- 
ognized by us, has sent Members of Con- 
gress a copy of a May 1, 1970 letter ad- 
dressed to the Security Council. Let me 
read it: 

On instructions from my Government and 
further to my letter No. 1919 of 27 April 
1970 (S/9769), I have the honour to state 
the following for the information of the 
members of the Security Council: 

On 24 April 1970, at about 8 a.m., the 
Khmer National Defence Forces attacked 
from the rear a force of approximately sixty 
Viet-Cong and North Viet-Namese who were 
setting an ambush in the area of Kaun Seth, 
some ten kilometres south-east of Kampot. 
The Viet-Cong and North Viet-Namese with- 
drew, leaving behind nine dead, four Chi- 
nese rifles and six grenades and taking with 
them some twenty dead and wounded. 

The same day, at about 9 a.m., the ad- 
ministrative post at Sre Cheng, twenty 
kilometres of Chhouk, in Kampot, came un- 
der violent attack by the Viet-Cong and 
North Viet-Namese. Overrun by the numer- 
ically superior enemy, the defenders evac- 
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uated the post. There were casualties on both 
sides 


The same day, at about 4 p.m., the Viet- 
Cong and North Viet-Namese pillaged the 
railway station at Banley Chas, district of 
Samrong, twelve kilometres south-west of 
Chambak, in Takéo. The stationmaster was 
taken prisoner and was released on 25 April 
1970. 

During the same day, operations continued 
for the purpose of clearing the town of Ang- 
tassom, which had been under attack by the 
Viet-Cong and North Viet-Namese since 23 
April 1970. At about 6 p.m., paratroops of 
the Khmer National Defence Forces attacked 
the Viet-Cong and North Viet-Namese, who 
were trying to maintain their hold on the 
town. Hand-to-hand fighting ensued. The 
enemy left behind fifteen dead and took a 
number of dead and wounded with them. 
Cambodian casualties were light. 

The same day, at about 7 p.m., the Viet- 
Cong and North Viet-Namese once again at- 
tacked the town of Kompong Trabék, in Prey 
Veng. The Khmer National Defense Forces 
struck back vigorously, compelling the enemy 
to withdraw after suffering casualties. 

During the night of 24-25 April 1970, the 
town of Mimot, in Phkar Rumchek, was sub- 
jected to two harassing attacks by the Viet- 
Cong and North Viet-Namese. Vigorous 
counter-action by the Khmer National De- 
fense Forces compelled the enemy to with- 
draw, leaving behind one dead, one Chinese 
rifie and one grenade. 

During the same night, the post at Sre 
Chea, some ten kilometres north of the town 
of Kompong Trach, in Kampot, which had 
been attacked by the Viet-Cong and North 
Viet-Namese at about noon on 24 April 1970, 
was subjected to another harassing attack by 
those forces, who were estimated at battalion 
strength, at about 2 a.m. Overrun by the 
numerically superior enemy, the Cambodian 
defenders evacuated the post. There were 
casualties on both sides. 

On 26 April 1970, at about 9:30 a.m., the 
Khmer National Defence Forces fought a 
two-hour engagement with some sixty Viet- 
Cong and North Viet-Namese at the village 
of Tuol Trabék, two kilometres south of 
Prasaut, in Svay Rieng. The enemy left be- 
hind five dead, including two Viet-Namese 
nationals from Chiphou, as well as one rifie 
and two rocket-launcher projectiles and took 
a number of dead and wounded away with 
them. Cambodian casualties were light. 

During the night of 26-27 April 1970, the 
town of Chhliong, in Kratié was once again 
attacked by the Viet-Cong and North Viet- 
Namese and the police station was set on fire. 
The fighting is continuing. 

On 27 April 1970, at about 7 a.m., the vil- 
lage of Tuol Kandal, some ten kilometres 
south-west of Suong, in Kompong Cham, 
was attacked by about 100 Viet-Cong and 
North Viet-Namese, the Cambodian defend- 
ers struck back vigorously and suffered light 
casualties, 

The Khmer Government and people are 
profoundly indignant at this escalating series 
of overt acts of criminal aggression com- 
mitted inside Cambodian territory by the 
Viet-Cong and North Viet-Namese forces, 
who are thus violating the sovereignty, in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of neu- 
tral, peaceful Cambodia and are trampling 
underfoot the 1954 Geneva Agreements and 
international law. 

The Khmer Government and people cail 
upon all countries devoted to peace and 
justice to bear witness to these facts and 
hold the Government of the Democratic Re- 
public of Viet-Nam and the National Libera- 
tion Front of South Viet-Nam (Viet-Cong) 
fully responsible for any grave consequences 
which ensue from the present policy of ag- 
gression and expansionism. 

They are entitled to take all necessary 
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measures to ensure the defense and survival 
of their country, which can under no circum- 
stances bow to the jungle law being imposed 
on it by the imperialist Viet-Cong and North 
Viet-Namese invaders. 

I should be grateful if you would have this 
communication circulated as a Security 
Council document, 


Mr. President, carefully note that this 
letter is a report of the action of the 
Khmer National Defense Forces of Cam- 
bodia seeking to repel invading forces of 
the Vietcong and North Vietnamese. 

I wish to repeat one paragraph of the 
report: 

The Khmer Government and people are 
profoundly indignant at this escalating 
series of overt acts of criminal aggression 
committed inside Cambodian territory by 
the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese forces, 
who are thus violating the sovereignty, inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of neutral, 
peaceful Cambodia and are trampling under- 
foot the 1954 Geneva Agreements and inter- 
national law. 


We are not fighting Cambodians in 
Cambodia—so how could we “invade” 
Cambodia? 

We are in Cambodia with the support 
of the Cambodian Government in rid- 
ding Cambodia of the sanctuaries to 
maintain Cambodia’s neutrality. 

In fact, with the exception of Sihan- 
ouk, the Cambodian Government leaders 
are the same persons who have led the 
nation in maintaining its neutrality 
through the past several years of Indo- 
china conflict. We have honored that de- 
sire for neutrality. The Communists 
have not. 

And further, the very reason for Si- 
hanouk’s departure from Cambodia was 
to seek in Peking and Hanoi support to 
have the Vietcong and their sanctuaries 
removed from Cambodia—because the 
Cambodian Government was far too 
weak to do anything about forcing the 
removal of the North Vietnamese sanc- 
tuaries. The pleas of Sihanouk for neu- 
trality had gone unheeded by the Com- 
munists. 

The Cooper-Church amendment, Mr. 
President, is an invitation to North Viet- 
nam and the Vietcong to step up their 
invasion of Cambodia, once our troops 
are removed. 

Mr. President, let us take a look to see 
what the Cambodian venture has meant 
to both sides. 

For the United States and South Viet- 
namese, it has meant an impressive tac- 
tical, military success. 

Regretfully, because of the loud outcry 
in the United States instead of solid sup- 
port, it has meant for the Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese a continued psycho- 
logical gain. 

Unfortunately, this has been the story 
of the Southeast Asia conflict—the Viet- 
cong and North Vietnamese cannot win. 
But the American dissenters will not let 
them lose. 

Our American troops in South Viet- 
nam very strongly support the move into 
Cambodia to clean out the Vietcong 
sanctuaries, which are illegal and have 
existed and been strengthened for years, 
untouchable. 

We have heard account after account 
of Americans in the past being hit by 
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the sneak enemy mortar barrages and 
the enemy have only to run back across 
the border into their safe Cambodian 
bases. An American officer recently wrote 
back to those in the States that when 
he was searching the Cambodian coun- 
tryside with his binoculars after such an 
attack, he saw a Vietcong officer with 
binoculars looking back at the Ameri- 
cans from his safe and secure retreat. 

It is obvious that Hanoi and Peking 
believed that their Cambodian sanctu- 
aries were forever safe, that they could 
indefinitely violate the Cambodian neu- 
trality and get away with it. 

The restraints that the Senate now is 
considering placing on American forces 
only adds to the heavy, political dissent 
to encourage the Vietcong to hang on 
by their fingernails. We must look at 
realities. Despite the fact that the enemy 
has lost supplies enough to support their 
activities in South Vietnam for 6 months 
to a year, the defense in Cambodia of 
those supplies was limited. The enemy 
would not run and pay that heavy a price 
if the enemy held a position of strength. 

And yet, from this position of desper- 
ation Hanoi and Peking are being en- 
couraged by, I think, misguided—no 
matter how well-intentioned—dissenters 
who are promising compromises. They 
want to force Saigon to reorganize their 
government and take in Communists. 

Their memory of history is short. We 
persuaded the Nationalist Chinese to 
take in the agrarian reformers, and now 
as a result we have Red China. 

Some students who have visited in my 
office—and I have welcomed their visits— 
were not at all disturbed about socialism 
or communism. “What is wrong with 
that?” they asked me. 

I do not intend to get off into a tan- 
gent, Mr. President, but I do have two 
simple answers to that. 

First, is the Berlin Wall. Never in our 
history has such a monument been built 
to the failure of a system, and that sys- 
tem is communism. Death was dealt to 
those who would escape—escape from 
what? 

The second answer is the private gar- 
den plots allowed to those in the Soviet 
Union. It was the first taste of free enter- 
prise, or capitalism if you will, for the 
Soviet people. And the result—the best 
production by far came from the private 
plots. The people liked a piece of the 
action. 

How can our great institutions of 
learning gloss over such significant and 
contemporary examples such as the Ber- 
lin Wall and the private garden plots? 

The youth of today face challenges 
ahead and there is a lot of work for 
them to do. It was evident during Earth 
Day—a happy and constructive demon- 
stration. This is an issue they can sink 
their teeth into and chart their own 
future. 

Mr. President, the most powerful force 
the American people today can muster is 
solid support in international affairs for 
the Chief Executive of the United States. 
It would have greater and longer lasting 
effect than all our atomic bombs. How 
can the White House speak with effect 
in the world when there are those at 
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home who are pulling the rug out from 
under the President? Why make him 
Commander in Chief responsible for 
safety of the lives of American soldiers 
under his command when the Senate de- 
cides his military tactics, if any? 

If nothing had been done about Cam- 
bodia, Mr. President, and if the North 
Vietnamese would have been left free 
there to build, to supply their forces 
through the port harbor of Sihanouk- 
ville, a dangerous situation really would 
have developed. 

When the present planned withdrawal 
of 150,000 American troops had been 
completed, the remaining American force 
of less than 300,000 would have had a gun 
at their head, held by the enemy forces, 
safe at bay in Cambodia. 

The result would have been that the 
troop withdrawal program might have 
had to be abandoned, or invite disaster 
for those left behind. 

We cannot count easily our lost dead 
and our wounded in South Vietnam. We 
cannot easily scuttle their sacrifice to 
heed the cries for peace—peace that we 
all so earnestly desire—at the expense 
of unnecessary lives. 

The U.S. News and World Report in 
its issue of June 1, 1970 carried an inter- 
view with Sir Robert Thompson, a Brit- 
ish authority on guerrilla fighting. He 
termed the Cambodian venture a very 
low-risk operation. And he foresaw a re- 
sult that would leave the Vietcong little 
as a threat a year from now in South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, the Arizona Republic in 
its issue of May 23, 1970, has reproduced 
a very discerning letter to a father from 
a son now serving in Tay Ninh, Vietnam, 
just 15 miles from one of the Cambodian 
sanctuaries. 

This letter tells so very pointedly why 
President Nixon was right in his deci- 
sion on Cambodia, because it comes from 
an American soldier whose life was at 
stake. 

This soldier, ist Lt. Robert Golden, 
of Phoenix, has been and still is in dis- 
agreement with American involvement 
in South Vietnam—but he also is in 
complete accord with the President’s de- 
cision to move troops into the Cambo- 
dian sanctuaries. 

He wrote: 

If Nixon had decided to stay out of Cam- 
bodia completely, I'd be scared. I sincerely 
believe that this decision will save American 
lives (Vietnamese too) and will speed up the 
withdrawal. 


The letter further stated: 

Everyone over here—hawks, doves—doesn't 
matter—is applauding the speech and the de- 
cision. Because we all know that this is go- 
ing to preclude any major offensive around 
here and will probably preclude almost all 
of the rocket and mortar attacks in this 
area—which is the thing that we worry most 
about in Tay Ninh base camp! 


Mr. President, I commend this letter 
to the attention of Senators and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp as it appeared in the Arizona 
Republic. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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CAMBODIA AND NIXON—A SOLDIER WRITES 
HOME 


(Nore.—First Lieut. Robert Golden is the 
public information officer for the U.S. Army 
unit at Tay Ninh, the gateway through which 
newspaper correspondents enter Cambodia. 
He attended Central High School in Phoenix, 
where he edited the school paper. He gradu- 
ated in journalism from Arizona State Uni- 
versity. 

(He has spent nine months in South Viet- 
nam. On May 1 he wrote the following letter 
to his father, Irvin Golden, who lives at 521 
W. Marlette.) 

Dear Dap, I received your letter today and 
also listened to President Nixon's speech. 
I'm typing this 'cause I want to write on the 
speech. 

I know this may surprise you quite a bit, 
but I do support Nixon’s decision regarding 
our thrusts into Cambodia. I'll explain why. 
Before that, let me say that my views and 
opinions on this war have not changed at 
all. I would be in favor of us pulling out lock, 
stock and barrel—all at once—now! But we 
aren’t going to do that, so that’s just wish- 
ful dreaming. 

Iam completely, totally and wholly against 
this war, especially insofar as American par- 
ticipation in it goes. It was, is and always will 
be a disastrous involvement and a very, very 
grave mistake on the part of our country 
to ever have gotten involved here. We 
shouldn't have ever sent advisors or troops 
here and we should never have bombed any- 
one or anything over here. My position is 
clear. I'm against it completely and I'm for 
getting out now. 

Now, with that in mind, let me try to ex- 
plain to you why I agree with Nixon. We have 
to face the situation as it is today. As it 
exists now. Not as it should exist, or could 
exist, or might exist. But as it actually does 
exist. The fact is, we are here. The fact that 
we shouldn't be here is purely an academic 
point at this time. Saying we shouldn’t be 
here doesn't change a thing. We are here and 
we have to deal with the situation at hand. 

That's number one. Now, number two. 
Dreaming, hoping and wishing aside—you 
know as well as I know that we are not— 
ever—going to just say “nuts to you, Viet- 
nam” and withdraw all of our forces at once, 
It would be great, but it ain’t gonna happen, 
so we may as well dismiss that theory if we're 
going to analyze this thing rationally and 
realistically. 

Okay. We're here and we're not going to 
pull out all at once. The thing I liked most 
about his speech, was Nixon’s intention of 
withdrawing 150,000 troops within a year. He 
could have justifiably changed his mind on 
that with the current situation being what 
it is. But I think he made it very clear that 
he intends to pull out the 150,000 in a year 
and then to continue the paced withdrawal 
of U.S. troops. This pleases me very much. 

It isn’t easy for most Americans to under- 
stand the military/tactical situation over 
here, I’m here and I understand it. The North 
Vietnamese (NVA) have been using the Cam- 
bodian border sanctuaries for years to train, 
store and stockpile. They have launched all 
of their offensives and attacks in and around 
Saigon and Tay Ninh from the Cambodian 
sanctuaries. 

These enemy base areas are huge. They 
contain very sophisticated hospitals. Large 
conference rooms. Thousands of tons of rice. 
Thousands of rockets and mortars and weap- 
ons and ammunition. (These are the rockets 
and mortars that regularly hit Tay Ninh Base 
Camp and that have been responsible for 
many, many deaths and injuries around here 
through the years.) 

They (NVA) have at least 3 (that’s right— 
$!) full divisions of hard-core soldiers holed 
up in these sanctuaries along the border. 
None of these areas are more than two days’ 
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march to Tay Ninh!! They were getting ready 
for another spring-summer offensive against 
Tay Ninh and probably Saigon. We've known 
that for weeks now. 

The NVA have been resupplying their units 
and training for a big offensive. They have 
been stockpiling huge amounts of food and 
ammunition, If the offensive were to come 
off, Nixon would never have been able to 
withdraw any more troops. That would have 
definitely prolonged the war for many months 
(at least for the Americans here). 

I believe Nixon was being quite honest in 
his speech. We really aren’t invading Cam- 
bodia, per se. We aren't going to stay there. 
Our aim is to destroy their vast quantities of 
supplies and to destroy their huge base camps 
and headquarters. This Vietnamese-American 
blitz into Cambodia will slow down the NVA 
for many, many months and is most definitely 
a significant turning point in this war, inso- 
far as American involvement is concerned, 

The large NVA forces are now being forced 
to scatter and run—back to North Vietnam 
or deeper into Cambodia, They have no more 
safe sanctuaries—no more huge stockpiles of 
supplies—and no more new supplies coming 
in, They are hurting and it will be a long, 
long time before they will be able to mount 
any kind of an offensive against anyone in 
South Vietnam. 

That is what we want. And that is what we 
need. It will certainly give the U.S. plenty of 
time to continue withdrawing troops from 
here and will also, at the same time, give the 
Vietnamese Army more time to train and 
take over. 

Everyone over here—hawks, doves— 
doesn’t matter—is applauding the speech 
and the decision. Because we all know that 
this is going to preclude any major offensive 
around here and will probably preclude al- 
most all of the rocket and mortar attacks 
in this area—which is the thing that we 
worry most about in Tay Ninh Base Camp! 

Most people here are against the war— 
very few people want to be here—and all of 
us want to get out of here as fast as possible 
and in one piece. And that's exactly why 
everyone here breathed a sigh of relief today. 
Because we are here, and we know that 
this is going to speed up the withdrawal 
process and also that this will blunt any 
offensive the enemy had in mind. 

If Nixon had decided to stay out of there 
and let them continue to have their sanc- 
tuaries—it would have jeopardized MY life 
and the lives of thousands of other GIs in 
this area. I sincerely believe that this deci- 
sion will save American lives (Vietnamese 
too) and will speed up the withdrawal, 

I am anxiously awaiting your reaction 
and comments to this, By the way, I can’t 
help but admire Nixon for stepping into a 
political hornet’s nest. There's no doubt that 
he will be subjected to a great deal of bi- 
partisan abuse during these next few days 
and it certainly could jeopardize his poli- 
tical future, but I truthfully believe that by 
1972, he will probably be reaping lots of 
political benefits from this decision, because 
we'll probably be pretty well out of here by 
then. Also, I appreciate his relative honesty, 
candor and openess in informing the public 
of what he was doing and why. 

Well, that’s the end of my composition on 
Cambodia. You can show this to whomever 
you want to—nothing classified in it. 

Bos. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the 
Cooper-Church amendment is asking our 
Nation to pledge in blood that we will 
no longer bomb North Vietnam, to pledge 
that we will never, never set foot again 
in Cambodia to upset sanctuaries there. 

We would be saying to the Commu- 
nists, “We will, in fact, instruct our 
soldiers, who remain, to do nothing more 
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than duck live bullets. Those soldiers left 
behind when our next contingent leaves 
will be nothing more than living targets.” 

The Cooper-Church amendment is 
asking the American soldier to accept a 
risk beyond the call of duty, that no 
one else in his right mind, would be 
willing to accept if personally exposed to 
the risk. 

We are substituting the arena of the 
world’s greatest—and longest—debating 
society, for the decisions of our Com- 
mander in Chief on operational strategy. 

Mr. President, the supporters of the 
Cooper-Church amendment have con- 
fused necessary operational latitude of 
the President in military operations, with 
the constitutional power of Congress to 
declare war. 

As I say, if it is the will of the Senate 
that this Nation repudiate all that we 
have done in Southeast Asia, then let us 
take every American soldier off that 
continent tomorrow. Let us not ask the 
impossible for those who are on orders 
to remain. 

Mr, President, the Cooper-Church 
amendment is making our soldiers a 
unilateral sewing circle, locked into a 
lion’s den. 

I see an anomaly in the fact that in 
the 25 years we have maintained troops 
in Europe, after World War II, I hear of 
no similar pressure on our President or 
Congress to remove them, 

If Europe today is not strong enough 
to go it alone, when will it be? If we are in 
need of more funds for our environment- 
al and people needs, why then our armies 
in Europe long after peace was estab- 
lished? 

Why are our troops still in Korea after 
nearly 20 years? 

Are we such a selfish people that we 
cannot see the necessity of our help to 
free people wherever they be—even 
though they may not have the family ties 
that have become a part of our great 
American melting pot? 

Should we not also order—in keeping 
with the intent of the Cooper-Church 
amendment—that the President shall 
not sell any war planes to Israel, or to 
any nation? 

Or is the intent of the Cooper-Church 
amendment merely to turn our backs 
only on our friends in Southeast Asia? 

Let us be consistent. If we are going to 
cut off funds for defense in one area, let 
us cut off funds for all areas. Let us 
either cut and run from the harsh world 
of reality, or let us stand up to our re- 
sponsibilities whenever they may be. 
LACK OF INFORMATION ON CAMBODIA APPARENT 


Mr. President, it is an established fact 
that most Americans get the bulk of their 
news from television and radio. Here in 
Washington I believe most people who 
work for the Government—and that in- 
cludes all three branches—get the bulk 
of their news from one or more of the 
so-called national newspapers, the New 
York Times and the Washington Post. 

The result is that very few people in 
the Nation—and even fewer here in 
Washington—actually know what is go- 
ing on in the world around them. They 
get a spoon-fed diet of what purports to 
be news, but what turns out to be mostly 
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what somebody thinks the news is, or 
what he wants other people to think the 
news is. 

Most Senators are more fortunate in 
that they get their hometown or State 
newspapers, which tend to give a more 
balanced picture of what is happening. I 
only wish such a news presentation were 
more widely available to the country as 
a whole. 

There is a graphic example of what I 
am talking about in the Chicago Tribune 
this morning. It is a story by Arthur Vey- 
sey written from Saigon. Mr. Veysey is a 
reporter who apparently digs a little 
more deeply than some for his news. 

He points out that there is a flood of 
mail and other communications from the 
United States to men in Vietnam which 
is based on three very basic and impor- 
tant misconceptions. These misconcep- 
tions can have been acquired only be- 
cause the people involved do not know 
what is going on in Vietnam. 

First, he says, people are under the 
impression that even though we have 
already captured the bulk of the Rus- 
sian and Chinese arms cached in Cam- 
bodia by the Vietcong and North Viet- 
namese, these weapons can be quickly 
replaced by supplies shipped down via 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

This, he notes, is far from the truth. 
First of all, most of these weapons did 
not come from North Vietnam at all. 
They were shipped into Cambodia by 
sea and then trucked to the border areas 
using Cambodian highways. This route 
has been cut off now. Secondly, the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail does not extend to the 
border sanctuaries the Communists have 
been using in Cambodia. The trail peters 
out in an impassable swamp some miles 
to the north and if the North Vietnamese 
want to ship arms in from the North they 
have to detour around the swamp and 
use the Mekong River highways. 

Another misconception is the notion 
that American commanders are getting 
Americans bogged down in an intermi- 
nable war in Cambodia. 

The fact is, as Mr. Veysey notes, “by 
cleaning out the border strip of supplies, 
the command hopes to lessen the need 
for American troops who for months 
have been bogged down just inside the 
border—of South Vietnam.” 

The third basic misconception that 
most Americans seem to have about Viet- 
nam is that no victory is possible because 
the Vietcong and North Vietnamese con- 
tinue to be the symbols of nationalism 
in South Vietnam. 

The facts, as Mr. Veysey points out, 
are that “in most of Vietnam the war 
has already been won.” He notes that 
over 90 percent of the inhabited area of 
South Vietnam is free of Communist 
control and open to at most only spor- 
adic terrorist attacks. Popular support 
for the Vietcong has virtually disap- 
peared as evidenced by the fact the VC 
has been unable to get recruits, food and 
protection in South Vietnam. 

In fact, it might be noted, the impor- 
tance of the Cambodian sanctuaries has 
grown because the Cong cannot use bases 
it once held openly in South Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I bring this matter to 
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the attention of my colleagues who may 

not have had a chance to read it in the 

Tribune. I think it brings the whole situ- 

ation in Vietnam into a little better 

perspective. 

The problems we have been discussing 
here are very real problems and are com- 
plex. It is essential that we all know the 
facts and are able to discuss these prob- 
lems based on facts. Unfortunately the 
American people are not getting all these 
facts if they confine their news sources 
to the television networks and to one or 
two big eastern daily newspapers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the article entitled 
“Critics ‘Facts’ Err, Say U.S. Chiefs in 
Viet,” written by Arthur Veysey and 
published in the Chicago Tribune of 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970. 

There being no objection, the article 
was order to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crrrics “Facts” Err, Say U.S. CHIEFS IN 
VIET—MILITARY Assatts Lack or INFOR- 
MATION 

(By Arthur Veysey) 

SAIGON, VIETNAM, May 26.—As the Cam- 
bodian sweeping operation goes into the 
fourth week, American military commanders 
here face a puzzling block in communication 
with the American public. 

Protests pouring in from home concen- 
trate on three allegations: 

1. Even tho the sweep succeeds in con- 
fiscating most of the Russian and Chinese 
weapons stored along the border, the Viet 
Cong and North Vietmamese army can 
quickly bring new supplies down the Ho Chi 
Minh trail, making any gain temporary. 

2. By widening the battlefield to the nar- 
row border strip of Cambodia, the American 
military command here is in danger of bog- 
ging down troops in Cambodia and slowing 
their return home. 

3. No military victory is possible in South 
Viet Nam. The Viet Cong and North Viet- 
mamese continue to be the symbol of Viet- 
namese nationalism. 

CLAIM PREMISES WRONG 

Commanders declare all these premises are 
based on information that is either out of 
date or inaccurate. They claim the facts are: 

First, the supplies now being found in the 
main sweeping areas were not brought down 
the Ho Chi Minh trail. They were carried 
by sea to Cambodia’s ports and then trans- 
ported in trucks along the highways of 
southeast Cambodia. 

The Cambodian government closed the 
ports last year. The Ho Chi Minh trail peters 
out in a great swamp north of the Fishhook 
area, 

To extend it, North Viet Nam must make 
a wide detour into Cambodia to the Mekong 
river, and must gain control of all roads east 
of the Mekong. Early resupply seems unlikely. 

Second, by cleaning the border strip of 
supplies, the command hopes to lessen the 
need for American troops who for months 
have been bogged down just inside the border, 
trying to keep the enemy from infiltrating 
troops and supplies into Viet Nam. If suc- 
cessful, the strategy will speed the return 
home of American troops. 

NO VIET CONG SUPPORT 


Third, in most of South Viet Nam, the war 
has already been won. Ninety per cent of the 
settled areas today live in peace, apart from 
terror attacks by small guerrilla squads. Pop- 
ular support for the Viet Cong has virtually 
disappeared, as evidenced by the Viet Cong’s 
inability to get recruits, food, and protec- 
tion from villages. 
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The military command does agree with the 
protestors that the time has come for the 
United States to withdraw. The command 
insists, indeed, that it has already gone a 
long way along that road. The command also 
accepts, roughly, the timetable for disen- 
gagement as proposed by such protestors as 
Clark Clifford, former defense secretary. 

PLANS FOR PULLOUT 

Clifford wants all combat troops out of 
Viet Nam by the end of this year and all 
others out by the end of 1971. Gen. Creighton 
Abrams, the commander, hopes to have all 
combat troops out before June, 1971, and 
the thousands of supporting troops, out by 
June, 1972, apart from men needed to help 
operate workshops and depots during the 
final training period. 

The communications channel between Viet 
Nam and the United States seems to be solid- 
ly blocked, despite the masses of words and 
pictures flowing across the Pacific. Here in 
Saigon, relations between the military and 
the press, radio, and television representa- 
tives verge on open enmity. To the military, 
the reporting seems weighted heavily against 
the war and aimed at deriding the war effort, 


Mr. FANNIN. I repeat, Mr. President, 
it is strange to me that the Cooper- 
Church amendment then is so necessary 
to its supporters, when it will do no more 
men our President has said he intends to 

o. 

Mr. President, I ask who wants the job 
as Commander in Chief if all his options 
are removed, and all his strategy is rigid- 
ly spelled out or ruled out? And for the 
benefit of whom? Can anyone conceiv- 
ably benefit from this ploy except the 
enemy? Certainly not our troops still on 
their job in Southeast Asia. 

What does this amendment really say? 
Does it not say, Mr. Nixon, your inten- 
tions and purpose are suspect. Can any- 
one seriously doubt that any President 
we ever have had in a time of combat 
has ever acted, except in the best inter- 
ests of the people of the United States, 
based on his best judgment and after 
assembling the most complete informa- 
tion available for his decisionmaking? 

Why add harassment to a sleepless 
President in a time when he needs a 
demonstration of support? Why make 
these very difficult decisions all the more 
difficult? 

We have seen a sleepless President 
arise from his bed in the middle of the 
night, and in the darkness go to the Lin- 
coln Memorial to talk with students who 
had come to oppose him. 

Does this sound like a President, 
heartless and without a care for the in- 
terest of his people? Instead he remem- 
bers another great peace effort which he 
had applauded at the time by Neville 
Chamberlain, and the short-lived tri- 
umph from Munich. 

The scene at the Lincoln Memorial 
was the experience of a deeply concerned 
and troubled President, compassionate 
but with the courage to remain unshaken 
in the great responsibility imposed upon 
him by the Constitution. 

No one questions the President’s con- 
stitutional duty to defend the lives and 
safety of American troops. If the Cooper- 
Church amendment should become law 
and the President should again be faced 
with a military emergency that he felt 
required that he do in Cambodia what 
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he has done, what then? Does he answer 
the mandate of Congress at the cost of 
American lives, or does he follow the 
constitutional duty to protect them? 

Therefore, will the Cooper-Church 
amendment accomplish anything more 
than provide an invitation for a new 
emotional and divisive outburst in an al- 
ready muddled situation? It certainly 
does not clarify anything. 

Under the requirements of the Cooper- 
Church amendment, the Commander in 
Chief could spend no funds for those 
purposes specified in the amendment, 
even when American Armed Forces are 
under immediate danger, unless Con- 
gress acted. 

How many sergeants in the field want 
to call command headquarters on Capi- 
tol Hill and wait for a decision? 

If we should again make another foray 
into Cambodian sanctuaries in the future 
the greatest enemy weapon we would find 
would be the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, with 
its list of “do's” and mostly “don’ts” for 
American troops. 

Mr. President, we have not here dis- 
cussed the ripple effect that the Cooper- 
Church amendment will have on other 
non-Communist nations. 

Mr. President, when the Communists 
temporarily took over the city of Hue in 
South Vietnam, an estimated 5,800 per- 
sons were slain systematically by the 
Communists. Let me read a report by 
Robert G. Kaiser in the Washington Post 
of May 15, 1970: 


[From the Washington Post, May 15, 1970} 
VC Wovutp LIQUIDATE 3 MILLION Ir It Won, 


U.S. Expert CONTENDS 
(By Robert G. Kaiser) 


Satcon, May 14.—One of the U.S. govern- 
ment’s leading experts on the Vietcong has 
written a paper predicting that “if the Com- 
munists win decisively in South Vietnam, all 
political opposition, actual or potential, 
would be systematically eliminated.” 

The author of the paper is Douglas Pike, 
who has written two books on the Vietnam- 
ese Communists and is now a United States 
Information Service officer in Tokyo. He 
wrote “The Viet Cong Strategy of Terror,” 
a 125-page monograph earlier this year. The 
U.S. mission here plans to release it soon. 

Pike's work seems to be a rejoinder to those 
who have mocked suggestions that the Com- 
munists would wipe out thousands of their 
opponents if they took over South Vietnam. 
Pike says that if the Communists win the 
war here decisively (“and the key word is 
decisively,” he writes), the result will be “a 
night of the long knives” to wipe out all con- 
ceivable dissidents—perhaps 3 million 
persons. 

Pike contends the massacre would go on 
in secret, after all foreigners had been ex- 
pelled from Vietnam. “The world would call 
it peace,” Pike writes. 

He cites a list of 15 categories of citizens 
who would be murdered, saying such a list 
of categories is often found in captured doc- 
uments. Pike notes a statement by Col. Tran 
Van Dac, one of the highest-ranking Com- 
munists ever to defect to the Saigon regime, 
that “there are 3 million South Vietnamese 
on the blood debt list.” 

Pike’s predictions are the most dramatic 
aspect of his paper. Most of it is devoted to 
an analysis of the Vietcong’s present and past 
uses of terror. A major section analyzes the 
1968 massacres at Hue. 

“It would not be worthwhile nor is it 
the purpose of this monograph to produce a 
word picture of Vietnamese Communists as 
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fiendish fanatics with blood dripping from 
their hands,” Pike writes. Rather, he says, 
he wants to describe how the Vietcong use 
and justify terror as a crucial part of their 
war strategy. 

Current Vietcong doctrine, Pike contends, 
calls for terror for three purposes: to dimin- 
ish the allies’ forces, to maintain or boost 
Communist morale, and to scare and disori- 
ent the populace. He says the enemy seems 
to be moving more and more toward a ter- 
rorist strategy as part of a new kind of pro- 
tracted war. (Official government terrorist 
statistics show a sharp increase in kidnap- 
ings, assassinations and other terrorism in 
recent months.) 

In central Vietnam, Pike writes, Vietcong 
units are given terrorist quotas to fulfill. As 
an example, he cites intelligence informa- 
tion that special Vietcong squads in parts 
of two provinces were told to “annihilate” 
277 persons during the first half of 1969. 

In the most detailed analysis of the kill- 
ings at Hue yet published, Pike writes that 
“despite contrary appearances, virtually no 
Communist killing was due to rage, frus- 
tration or panic during the Communist with- 
drawal” from Hue, which the Vietcong held 
for 24 days in February 1968. 

“Such explanations are often heard,” 
Pike continues, “but they fail to hold up 
under scrutiny. Quite the contrary, to trace 
back any single killing is to discover that 
almost without exception it was the result 
of a decision rational and justifiable in the 
Communist mind.” 

According to Pike’s analysis of the Hue 
massacres, the Communists changed their 
minds twice after seizing the city on Jan. 
$1. At first, Pike writes—he claims, captured 
documents show this—the Vietcong expected 
to hold Hue for just seven days. 

During that first phase, Pike says, the 
Vietcong purposefully executed “key indi- 
viduals whose elimination would greatly 
weaken the government’s administrative ap- 
paratus .. .” 

After they held on more than seven days, 
Pike’s theory continues, the Communists de- 
cided they would be able to stay in Hue in- 
definitely. Prisoners, ralliers and intercepted 
messages at the time confirm this, accord- 
ing to Pike. 

In this euphoric mood, he writes, the 
Communists set out to reconstruct Hue so- 
ciety, eliminating not just specific indi- 
viduals, but whole categories of citizens 
whose existence would hinder creation of a 
new revolutionary society. Perhaps 2,000 of 
the estimated 5,800 persons killed at Hue 
were slain during the second phase, Pike 
suggests. 

Eventually, Pike continues, the battle 
turned against the Communists in Hue and 
they realized they would have to abandon 
the city. This realization led to phase three, 
Pike writes: “elimination of witnesses.” The 
entire underground Vietcong structure in 
Hue had probably revealed itself by this 
time, and now had to protect itself by elimi- 
nating many who could later turn them in 
to government authorities, Pike theorizes. 

For this reason, citizens taken from their 
homes merely for political indoctrination 
had to be killed when the Communists de- 
cided to flee Hue, Pike suggests. 


Do we simply turn our backs on those 
who have had faith in us as world leaders 
in freedom? Do we turn our heads when 
they succumb in a bloodbath? Do we walk 
away and leave our prisoners of war to 
their own devices? 

Mr. President, this same lack of con- 
cern for the safety of our own troops un- 
der our military orders in Cambodia is 
embedded in the amendment. 

This lack for concern very ably was em- 
phasized last Friday by the distinguished 
senior senator from Delaware, and I en- 
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dorse and associate myself with his re- 
marks. 

He has reminded us that this amend- 
ment would cut off immediately the pay 
and allowances to any soldier, or to his 
family, if the soldier for any reason were 
still in Cambodia when the amendment 
became law—even if the reason for not 
being out of Cambodia were beyond his 
control—for example, he might be 
wounded severely while withdrawing. 

He has suggested that we are misdi- 
rected in making hostage the salaries 
and allowance of our soldiers doing their 
duty under order in Cambodia, whether 
or not they personally had no desire to 
be there. He suggests instead that Mem- 
bers of Congress put their own salaries in 
escrow until we see our soldiers safely 
home from Cambodia and Vietnam. 

Then, we will truly see the hardest 
working Congress in history in the cause 
of peace. I agree with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Delaware. Let me 
quote from his remarks, beginning on 
page 15724 of the RECORD: 


As the pending amendment has been in- 
terpreted, and I think it has been an in- 
terpretation which has been accepted by 
the sponsors of the amendment, it would 
accelerate that objective by stopping the 
compensation of American personnel who 
were in Cambodia upon the date of enact- 
ment of the amendment and would also stop 
any other allowances for those men until 
they were brought out of Cambodia, back 
into South Vietnam, or to American soil. 

I believe, therefore, that the effect of the 
amendment would be that the moment it 
was enacted—and we are voting on it in 
good faith, figuring it to be passed by the 
House and signed by the President—we 
would be saying that American troops and 
personnel who were drafted into the Army, 
who did not ask to be assigned to Vietnam, 
who did not ask to have to march into Cam- 
bodia, who went there under orders—they 
certainly would be subject to court-martial 
if they would not go—but we say here the 
moment this amendment is passed, “You 
draw no further military pay. Your family 
allowances are likewise stopped until you 
are withdrawn and completely out of Cam- 
bodia.” 

Mr. President, I believe that is rather 
harsh treatment. I think we have the cart 
before the horse when we figure to hold as 
hostages, these men who are defending the 
principles of the American Government 
abroad. I do not believe that by any line of 
reasoning we can justify such action. 

Yet I say that as one who wants to bring 
this war to an end as quickly as possible 
and as much as anyone else does. 

I believe that as long as one American 
boy is assigned anywhere in the world and 
wears the American uniform the full re- 
sources of his country should be back of 
him until he is brought safely home. 

I do not believe that 5,000 miles away, in 
the security of the Capitol, drawing our pay 
daily, we can say to these men, “You are 
not going to get paid until you get out of 
Cambodia.” 

I raise another question. This stops the 
“allowances” as well as making them in- 
eligible for any pay during the time they 
are on Cambodian soil. 

Assume that the President accepts this 
amendment and he calls for an immediate 
withdrawal. Some say that could be done in 
a week. Maybe in 3 days, put suppose it were 
in one day. That would be stretching the 
imagination, of course, But suppose one of 
the men gets killed on the way out of Cam- 
bodia or is maimed for life; the pending 
amendment if approved would say that he 
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would not be eligible for any allowances or 
any compensation even if he were disabled 
on the way out after this becomes law. In 
other words, such a man would be eligible 
to receive nothing under this law or any 
other law; he will not receive any allowances 
or compensation until he gets back onto 
Vietnamese soil. 

That is not beyond the line of reason, 
should this be passed in its present form. 

In my opinion if there are those in the 
Senate who feel that the good faith of this 
country could best be demonstrated to our 
own citizens as well as to nations abroad 
that we are going to withdraw our troops 
from Cambodia as the President has prom- 
ised, by a monetary factor, then instead of 
placing the salaries and family allowances 
of our servicemen as hostage why not place 
our own salaries in escrow? Why do we not, 
as Members of Congress, simply say that we 
will lay our salaries on the line and draw 
no pay until we get our American troops out 
of Cambodia? 

That would certainly show the good faith 
of Congress and show it in a much better 
way than making monetary hostages of our 
soldiers and their families. Surely the Sen- 
ate will not stop furnishing them with mili- 
tary supplies that may be necessary to get 
them back out of the Cambodian area. They 
did not ask to go in that war zone. 

Certainly we are not going to stop sending 
them supplies. Yet under this amendment 
there will be no supplies until they get out, 
whether food, military equipment, or other 
supplies. There will be no pay for either the 
men or their families. 

We will be telling them that if they get 
killed or maimed getting out their benefits 
are repealed by the Congress should this 
amendment be adopted. I repeat, if Congress 
really wants to enact a monetary penalty, 
it shoud put its salary on the line. If we want 
to go further we can do it until we get them 
safely home from both Cambodia and Viet- 
nam. 

I venture to say if that procedure were 
followed we would find one of the hardest 
working Congresses in history in the interest 
of peace. 


Mr. President, the astute columnist 
Stewart Alsop, writing in the May 25, 
1970, issue of Newsweek, has said that 
the denial of all combat funds in Vietnam 
after June 30 next year “is, of course, a 
recipe for turning the retreat into a 
rout.” 

The weapons and supplies captured 
by the Ameriacns and South Vietnamse 
in the Cambodian operation cannot now 
be turned against our troops in Vietnam. 
He notes, with a parenthetical bit of wis- 
dom: 

And after all, kids in uniform have no more 
desire to be shot at than kids on campuses. 


Mr. President, I might suggest that 
while our troops have been paid for being 
shot at, now the Senate, by this amend- 
ment, would take this pay away. 

I commend Mr. Alsop’s article to Sen- 
ators. Let me read it: 

In a queer sort of way, President Nixon 
and his bitterest critics are in collusion. 
Neither the President nor his enemies wants 
to talk about what the President is really 
doing in Vietnam. This exercise in mutual 
self-deception has wholly distorted the 
reality, and lent a strange never-never-land 
quality to the whole bitter Vietnam debate. 

What the President is really doing is to 
conduct a great military retreat—the great- 
est in American history. But for quite na- 
tural reasons he doesn’t want to admit it— 
probably even to himself. So he wraps his 
retreat in thick layers of defiant, neo- 
Churchillian oratory. 
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The President's critics don’t want to admit 
that the President is engaged in a great re- 
treat either, because if they did they would 
have much less left to criticize. So they use 
the Nixonian rhetoric to prove that Mr. 
Nixon is not really retreating at all, but is 
instead expanding and prolonging an “out- 
rageous” war. 

This mutual self-deception accounts for 
the fog of unreality that has overhung so 
much of what has been said and written 
about the Cambodian operation. If you listen 
to the President, the Cambodian operation 
is the product of a great, historic Presiden- 
tial decision, comparable to the great de- 
cisions of Wilson, Roosevelt, Eisenhower and 
Kennedy. If you listen to the President's 
critics, the Cambodian operation is an out- 
ragious “invasion” of a small, neutral coun- 
try (the 60,000 North Vietnamese already in 
Cambodia were presumably just having a 
big picnic) which will “sink the United 
States ever deeper in the Southeast Asian 
quagmire.” 

DANGEROUS 

Of course, the Cambodian operation is nei- 
ther of these things. It is a limited spoil- 
ing attack, designed to protect the rear guard 
of the American retreat. Retreat, as Napoleon 
or Marshal Rommel could attest, is a most 
difficult and dangerous military maneuver. 
All retreats present a common problem. 
How do you protect your rear guard, and 
thus prevent your retreat from turning into 
a rout? 

In terms of this question, the Cambodian 
operation makes obvious military sense. In 
fact, the President had little real choice— 
he had to end the inviolability of the Com- 
munists’ Cambodian sanctuaries one way or 
another, unless he was willing to halt his 
retreat or accept the risk of military disaster 
to his rear guard. 

That Mr. Nixon is conducting the greatest 
retreat in American history is obvious on 
the face of it. When he became President, he 
inherited an American force in Vietnam of 
525,000 men. Within a year, he will have 
withdrawn at least 265,000 men, and his rear 
guard will consist of two divisions, maybe 
only one. A year later, on the current sched- 
ule, there will be about 30,000 U.S. support 
troops left in Vietnam. 

If withdrawing half a million men is not 
a retreat, what in heaven’s name is it? Mr. 
Nixon’s answer is “Vietnamization,” but 
that is a euphemism. 


MEANINGLESS 


It is not surprising that the President does 
not like to talk about his great retreat. Like 
all Presidents, he feels history breathing 
down his neck, and retreat is not a good way 
for a politician to get himself transmogrified 
into a great man. Retreating in the face of 
Communist power is in any case not the 
sort of thing a man who built his political 
career on a reputation as a hard-line anti- 
Communist likes to do. 

So it is natural that Mr. Nixon—perhaps 
quite sincerely—should keep repeating like 
a metronome his promise not to be the first 
American President to preside over “defeat 
and humiliation.” But the promise is mean- 
ingless. For it is silly to suppose that a di- 
vision or two—much less 30,000 support 
troops—can provide a guarantee against de- 
feat for our side in the war. All retreats, in 
the nature of things, involve the risk of 
defeat. 

The Cambodian operation is designed to 
reduce the risk, and it will undoubtedly do 
so. As of this writing, at least, the operation 
is a very considerable military success. Much 
greater stores of weapons and supplies have 
been captured than in any previous opera- 
tion. Those weapons and supplies cannot now 
be turned against our dwindling manpower 
in Vietnam—and after all, kids in uniform 
have no more desire to be shot at than kids 
on campuses. 
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But more important than the booty cap- 
tured in Cambodia is the simple fact that 
henceforth the Communists, even if they 
make the great effort to rebuild their bases, 
will know that the bases are no longer se- 
cure, Secure bases are absolutely essential 
to a successful guerrilla operation. To cite 
an example from personal experience, the 
French Marquis, in which this writer served 
for a couple of months in World War II, 
would have quickly faded into nothingness 
without the weapons and supplies para- 
chuted into France by the Allied secret 
services. 

Because of the Cambodian operation, the 
President may yet end up with the better of 
the argument with his natural enemies, the 
liberal Democrats. The Senate liberals are 
now lining up behind the amendment to 
deny all funds for combat in Vietnam after 
June 30 of next year, which is, of course, a 
recipe for turning the retreat into a rout. 
There is no doubt that most Americans ache 
in their bones to get out of Vietnam. But 
there are dangers to the Democrats in mak- 
ing Vietnam the central issue this year. 

SIMPLE PLAN 

One danger is that the Cambodian opera- 
tion will go well enough so that the Presi- 
dent can rapidly accelerate his great re- 
treat—an idea that has certainly occurred to 
the President. When you strip away all the 
rhetoric, the President’s famous “plan” for 
Vietnam is very simple. It is to retreat as 
quickly as possible, provided that the retreat 
does not become a rout; and provided that 
the people who have been fighting on our 
Side have at least a chance to avoid defeat 
at the hands of the Communists when our 
retreat is completed. 

This is not very heroic, but it is perfectly 
sensible, and moreover there is a chance, and 
maybe a pretty good one, that retreat will 
not mean defeat. But the President has got 
to risk defeat—he has no choice. The spasm 
of national hysteria induced by the rela- 
tively minor Cambodian operation shows 
how little time the President has left. He 
must substantially complete his retreat from 
Vietnam within a matter of not too many 
months, Otherwise, this fat and flabby coun- 
try, which was not fitted by history or tem- 
perament for the great-power role thrust 
upon it by the second world war, seems like- 
ly to go mad. Maybe it has gone mad already. 


This article by Mr. Alsop, entitled “Mr. 
Nixon’s Great Retreat,” was published 
in the May 25, 1970, issue of Newsweek. 
Whether we agree with it or not, it does 
contain some very illustrative figures 
and an explanation of just what is in- 
volved. It indicates the great decision 
that the President made and how im- 
portant it is for us to continue our op- 
erations in Cambodia until his goal is 
accomplished. Certainly, we do not want 
to see the 30,000 support troops men- 
tioned in the Alsop article left in Viet- 
nam to be slaughtered. 

At the risk of sounding patriotic, Mr. 
President, I would like to say to doubting 
students: “Count your many blessings— 
most of all your freedom of dissent. Re- 
member, it bears with it some responsi- 
bilities to your country.” 

In what nation can you meet in the 
backyard of the White House and hear 
speakers call for the impeachment of the 
President, and hear some others so ob- 
scene that television had to cut them 
off? 

The young people today, and by far 
the majority, recognize this and accept 
it, and are facing challenges ahead. 
There is much work to do, and soon the 
problems will be entirely in their laps. 
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I am happy to see the response to 
Earth Day. This is an issue they can sink 
their teeth into and begin charting their 
tuture. 

Mr. President, I wish to read the ex- 
perience of Wiliam Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., as reported in the May 10, 1970, issue 
of the Hearst newspapers. His report 
demonstrates there is responsibility on 
the campus. 

In this week when student war protests 
were erupting at what hopefully will be the 
peak of such turmoil, my favorite weekly 
columnist (and I hope yours) had a highly 
instructive campus experience of his own. It 
definitely deserves retelling here. 

It so happened that long before the news 
about Cambodia exploded, an invitation was 
extended and accepted by me to address an 
audience on May 6 at California State Poly- 
technic College in nearby San Luis Obispo. 
I showed up on schedule last Wednesday— 
with more than a little feeling of trepidation. 

As a fairly well known supporter of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s war policies, I figured I was in 
for a tough time. At the very least I expected 
to catch some catcalls and heckling from 
some of the several hundred students and 
faculty members waiting to hear me. 

By way of background, it should be noted 
here that Cal Poly, as it is generally called 
has a remarkable achievement record. Only 
five years ago it was a relatively small col- 
lege with an enrollment of about 5,000, whose 
big extra-curricular interest was in the spec- 
tacular rodeos staged by the school. 

Today it is a full-fledged state institution 
with an enrollment of nearly 12,000. Its fac- 
ulty and staff number more than 1,400. It 
has schools of agriculture, journalism, ap- 
plied arts, applied science, engineering and 
business, among others. 

Unlike so many other colleges and univer- 
sities, the whole academic emphasis is on 
preparing students for specific practical ca- 
reers upon graduation. The students begin 
majoring in the subject of their choice as 
freshmen, rather than as juniors and have 
very few opportunities to take what are 
known elsewhere as elective snap courses in 
various theories. 

This is important, as I hope to show here 
later. For the moment, try picturing me 
facing that sea of young faces and wonder- 
ing what the reaction would be when I 
started defending a military decision which 
had caused so much student violence else- 
where. 

My informal speech was on world affairs. 
It was impossible to avoid the controversial 
issue of recent events in Southeast Asia. 
So when it came time I waded right in with 
my fingers crossed. 

There is no need to go into much detail 
on what was said. My views were pretty well 
outlined in this space last Sunday and most 
of what I said simply elaborated on that 
column. 

One thing that was made fully clear was 
my sense of shock, and even amazement, at 
how many Americans and some of our 
friends abroad had reacted so critically to 
President Nixon’s decision on Cambodia. 

Instantly—from the doves in Congress to 
the editorial pages of our left of center 
press—the howl went up that the President 
was willfully and unilaterally expanding 
the war. That we were invading a sovereign 
nation, That a terrible and costly blunder 
had been made. 

What seemed almost incredible to me was 
that so much of the criticism was a literal 
echo of the condemnations which came 
from Moscow, Peking and Hanoi, Even more 
discouraging was the spectacle of college 
presidents giving their blessing to student 
protest strikes. 

To me it was—and continues to be—sim- 
ply astonishing. Not one of the liberal voices 
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sounding off in Congress and elsewhere 
made a peep of protest when it was revealed 
last month that 40,000 Communist troops 
had invaded Cambodia and were threaten- 
ing to capture its capital city. 

Not one of the voices that I can remem- 
ber ever said a word about the long-stand- 

Communist violations of Cambodia's 
neutrality and independence along the 
southern section of the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

And very few gave the slightest serious 
consideration to President Nixon's explana- 
tion—that he acted to save Cambodia from 
imminent Red conquest and the need to 
safeguard his plan to withdraw American 
combat troops from South Vietnam. 

The explanation was virtually ignored. It 
was as though the protesters were deaf to 
any explanation; as though they had just 
been waiting and biding their time for an 
excuse to renew their attacks on the Vietnam 
war, 

The above were some of the thoughts. I 
gave to my audience. When no boos.or cat- 
calls developed, my fingers came uncrossed 
and I gave them some more. 

No matter how you look at it, I said, Viet- 
nam is a bloddy mess and there is no ques- 
tion that we miscalculated the tenacity of 
the enemy in waging a war our forces were 
never permitted to win. At the root of to- 
day’s national unrest is frustration over not 
having the war over and done with by now. 

All the same, it was pointed out, Cam- 
bodia had become nothing but a sideways 
DMZ zone. The Communists had dug in there 
and were using it as an advance headquar- 
ters in which to store their supplies and 
launch what could easily be an encircling 
attack on our men in South Vietnam. 

When the Reds began their attempted 
takeover of the whole country, President 
Nixon—in the interests of protecting our 
fighting men—had literally no other mili- 
tary alternative but to break up the enemy 
emplacements. 

Not to have done so would have meant the 
loss of time needed to complete our Viet- 
namization of the war. Far worse, it would 
have left our withdrawing forces wide open 
to a looming disaster. 

I asked my audience to compare the frus- 
tration it felt with the frustration of our 
military leaders, who have never been per- 
mitted to wage a decisive war. I asked a 
further with the frustration 
undergone in Paris by our negotiators whose 
many concessions have led to nothing from 
the enemy. 

And I wound up by noting that some of 
the more virulent war critics had even men- 
tioned the possibility of trying to impeach 
the President for his decision on Cambodia. 

Suppose you had a brother or a father 
over there in Vietnam, I asked, and he got 
& bullet in the back from encircling troops 
based in Cambodia at a time when every 
effort was being made to bring him home? 

If that were to happen—and that's what 
the Communists were threatening for large 
numbers of our men—then you can bet your 
own sweet life there would be an impeach- 
ment for real. 

So that was the speech. 

I want to take this opportunity to per- 
sonally thank the student body for its cour- 
tesy in hearing me out and making aca- 
demic freedom a living truth. All through 
it the kids sat attentive and obviously in- 
terested. They laughed at my few attempts 
at humor, applauded in gratifying fashion 
when I finished, later gathered around to 
ask many specific questions. 

It was hard to belleve that even at that 
time hundreds of other college campuses 
were either shut down or in utter disorder 
because of student antiwar demonstrations. 
Were these a special breed? 

Robert E. Kennedy, the president of Cal 
Poly, and Dale E. Andrews, its academic vice 
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president, offered some explanations which 
made me conclude that their students in 
fact are much different from the hell raisers. 

They assured me there were many in 
my audience who also felt strongly against 
the war. Disorder and the shouting down 
of unwanted opnions, however, are not the 
rule of life at Cal Poly. 

The stress on practical education for fu- 
ture employment is so dominant that the 
first thing you see when entering the college 
is its job placement bureau. 

There, all points of view are examined 
and discussed in an atmosphere of true 
academic freedom: Their officials said this 
was not surprising since the whole operation 
of the college was geared to instruct students 
who came there solely to learn and prepare 
themselves for useful careers. 

There is a real object lesson here. 

Last Wednesday, just a few miles to the 
north and south of me; the campuses at 
Santa Barbara, Berkeley, San Francisco and 
San Jose were erupting in violence or threat- 
ening to erupt. The situation was, in fact, 
so serious that Gov. Reagan wisely ordered 
a four-day closing of all public colleges and 
universities in the state. 

Who has filled the heads of these students 
with the ideas which steam them up and 
cause them so violently to attack their own 
country, its institutions and leaders? 

It’s a good question—and part of the an- 
swer lies in the fact that too many of our 
institutions of higher learning are infested 
with radically minded professors and courses 
with no constructive purpose. 

I am convinced that most college stu- 
dents have too little to do, too few academic 
challenges from courses that train them for 
specific careers—especially in their fresh- 
men and sophomore years. 

It is high time the system got a top-to- 
bottom overhauling with Cal Poly as the 
model. 


Mr. President, I think it is most en- 
couraging to see that we do have some 
schools in this country—in fact, most 
of them—which are abiding by the rules 
and regulations that they have set. 

I share the pride of Mr. Hearst in his 
experience on the campus of California 
State Polytechnic College. I regret that 
this is not the pattern also of many of our 
vine great institutions of higher learn- 

g. 

I cite to you, Mr. President, the edi- 
torial in the Arizona Republic of May 
17, 1970. Allow me to quote it: 


Almost immediately after President Nixon 
announced his decision to send U.S. troops 
into Cambodia, activist students poured into 
the streets to express disapproval. 

It is understandable, given the direction 
and intensity of student protest over the past 
several years, that students should demand 
to be consulted on the conduct of the war. 
What is less understandable is the eager- 
ness with which many universities have ex- 
plicitly sided with the students, thereby 
injecting themselves directly into the Amer- 
ican political process. 

Many universities have been only techni- 
cally neutral in political matters. Overwhéelm- 
ingly liberal faculties . . . administrations 
that refused to discipline radical students 

. a climate of opinion on campus hostile 
to other than left-liberal viewpoints—in 
these ways, the universities already tacitly 
aligned themselves with political liberalism. 

But after the Cambodian commitment, 
even the pretense of neutrality was dropped 
at many institutions as college presidents 
and administrators led marches, canceled 
classes, encouraged student activism, and 
announced they were seeking ways to allow 
students to drop out of courses or stay away 
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or stay away altogether to protest the war, 
without forfeiting grades or credits. 

There is more than just a certain smug- 
ness to this elitist notion that the universi- 
ties alone know what is good for America. 
As Prof. Irving Kristol recently wrote in the 
New York Times Magazine, “university edu- 
cation today is an utter shambles." Perhaps 
the only thing more in shambles is the dog- 
ma of liberalism, to which the universities 
are increasingly committing themselves. 

Worse than intellectual arrogance, how- 
ever, is the risk that the universities will 
become politicized completely. As one Co- 
lumbia University political scientist told 
Newsweek (it is sad commentary on the 
spirit of the times on college campuses that 
he sought anonymity), “A university politic- 
ized by the extreme left can easily be con- 
trolled at another time by the extreme right.” 

We wonder, do those who favor politiciza- 
tion care about the preservation of academic 
integrity? Don’t they fear that if they trans- 
form their institutions to lobbies they 
might lose their tax exemptions? 

In our opinion, the belief that the uni- 
versities alone have the wisdom to save this 
country, when they are helpless even to save 
themselves from disruption, destruction, and 
anarchy, is too preposterous for words. Nev- 
ertheless, it saddens us to see higher educa- 
tion taking this fateful, possibly fatal, step. 


Mr. President, the Newsweek poll has 
been well publicized, but it bears repeat- 
ing. 

Fifty percent of those polled in a scien- 
tifically selected national sampling of 
517 persons reported they approve Presi- 
dent Nixon’s decision to send American 
troops to Cambodia. Those disapproving 
were 39 percent, with 11 percent unde- 
cided. 

This bears some evidence that there is 
a silent majority. We have heard from 
the vocal dissenters. Let me read two 
sampling letters to the editor, published 
in the May 15, 1970 issue of the Phoenix 
Gazette. The first letter reads: 

Troop WITHDRAWAL FINE Bur WHAT ABOUT 
POWs IN NORTH VIETNAM? 
To the Editor of The Gazette: 

I want to add my sentiments to those of 
E. T. W. Coulter of Avondale and Harry L. 
Stanley, whose letters, defending the Presi- 
dent on Cambodia, appeared in the May 8 
issue. 

Also, what about the prisoners of war in 
North Vietnam? I have just heard the news 
conference of the President of the United 
States on his policy in Cambodia and his 
intentions of withdrawing 150,000 troops 
from Vietnam. I am sure his critics and the 
news media will do everything in their power 
to try to prove him wrong and discredit him. 
However, I did not hear one question from 
any newsman or newswoman about the 
plight of the prisoners of war. 

I can’t understand how our congressmen 
who voted for the Tonkin Resolution and 
helped to send our troops into Vietnam can 
justify the withdrawal of troops without any 
consideration of those who are in prisoner 
of war camps in North Vietnam. Are they 
willing to sacrifice these men for their own 
political ambitions? God help us if we as 
citizens of the United States can callously 
forget these men. During all this contro- 
versy over military involvement in Vietnam, 
I have not heard one voice raised by our 
congressmen, demonstrators or our present 
administration asking the question: What 
about our prisoners of war? 

Our news media have shown a few wives 
trying to gather information about their 
husbands who they believe are prisoners. But 
I have yet to hear any newsmen, who have 
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continuously shown demonstrations against 
the Vietnam war and have shown those con- 
gressmen who have changed their minds 
about the Tonkin Resolution, pose this ques- 
tion. 

As a veteran of one declared war and a 
“peace action,” I can't understand how our 
leaders and news media can live with them- 
selves if they forget those who are in prison 
camps where their captors have refused In- 
ternational Red Cross inspection of pris- 
oner treatment. After seeing prisoners of war 
and concentration camps, I can’t condone 
the utter disregard of these men by our 
leaders and even the silent majority, in let- 
ting this happen. 

HAROLD O. BAILLIE. 


Mr. President, fortunately there have 
been Members of Congress speaking out 
vigorously against leaving the Southeast 
Asian area without our prisoners of war. 
I commend them for their devotion to 
their responsibilities in this regard. 

Mr. Presdent, here is the other letter 
to the editor of the same paper. It is 
entitled, “Give Up Luxuries To Aid War 
Effort.” 

It reads: 

Give Up Luxuries To Arp WAR EFFORT 

I have always considered myself an average 
American, and as for the views that I am 
expressing now, I hope they are the views 
of the majority of Americans who are the 
backbone of this country. I am proud to be 
an American, and I, too, am grateful for a 
President who refuses to accept American 
defeat. Pride and belief in one’s country is 
what makes a country great. I am not proud 
of my fellow citizens and leaders in govern- 
ment who preach dissent, appeasement, with- 
drawal and even treason. 

Whether we like it or not, we are engaged 
in a war. A long war, a costly war and a 
real war. Men are dying every day. They 
deserve our support, not dissent. 

What can we do about ending the war? 
The American people can make it their patri- 
otic duty to support the war. If what it takes 
to arouse the general public is rationing, then 
let's ration. If it’s sacrifice, then let's sacrifice. 
Let's give up some of the luxuries we have 
grown accustomed to by putting the nation 
on a general war economy. Let’s put winning 
the war, both at home and abroad, ahead of 
profits, new cars, vacations, etc. Let’s get 
behind our servicemen, behind our Presi- 
dent, behind our country and show the lead- 
ers of the enemy camps that we are still in 
command and are still, in fact, indivisible. 

ROBERT W. JEFFORDS. 


Mr. President, that indicates the feel- 
ing of this gentleman. And I am sure it 
is a feeling that is shared by many, many 
Americans. 

Mr. President, I would like to read one 
other editorial because I feel it is im- 
portant. It is a guest editorial that ap- 
peared in one of the Arizona newspapers. 
But it is a reprint from the Wall Street 
Journal. 

The editorial reads: 

[From the Arizona Republic, May 16, 1970] 
PRESIDENT’s MIGHT Is LIBERAL GROWTH 
(Reprinted from The Wall Street Journal) 

An ironic by-product of the Cambodian 
intervention is the renewed concern, notably 
among liberals, about the enormous power of 
the presidency. The irony, of course, lies in 
the fact that many of those souls had a good 
deal to do with the expansion of that power. 

True, Cambodia is a striking example of a 
President’s freedom to make major unilateral 
moves; so was President Johnson's escalation 
of the war in Vietnam, and Congress is only 
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belatedly waking up to the fact that maybe 
too much such freedom resides at 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Ave. 

Now there is talk of cutting off war funds 
for everything but withdrawal from Indo- 
china and other schemes to reverse the Cam- 
bodian exercise. How effective any endeavors 
would be is another matter, though. 

For while recent decades have seen an ex- 
pansion of presidential power, its roots are 
deep in the Constitution. 

That may sound somewhat paradoxical 
since in this respect the Constitution is a 
vastly skillful arrangement for dividing up 
power among the three branches of govern- 
ment and thus, it was hoped, preventing the 
emergence of a tyrant in the White House. 

But the framers of the Constitution did 
not bind down the chief executive as tightly 
as they presumably thought, a point made 
by George E., Reedy, at one time Mr. John- 
son's press secretary, in his new book “The 
Twilight of the Presidency” (World). 

Some presidential powers were not de- 
limited, or only vaguely so (making it pos- 
sible to refer to “inherent” powers). Perhaps 
more important, as Reedy puts it, the 
framers invested the office with awe and 
reverence, a symbol of national unity. 

Indeed, he contends they set the stage for 
the presidency becoming a monarchy in all 
but name. In such circumstances, they had 
not reckoned with “the ability of the 
‘manager’ to make commitments which 
could not easily be revoked.” 

Reedy sums up: 

“The trend is clear. Over the passage of 
the years, what was little more than man- 
agerial authority has become power over the 
life of the nation itself. The right to check 
this power still rests in Congress and the 
courts. But the ability to check assumes 
the capacity to offer alternatives, to explain 
them to the public, and to manage a struc- 
ture that carries them out, In the modern 
age, when action with little time for reflec- 
tion becomes increasingly urgent, these 
capabilities are lessened with each passing 
day for every arm of the government except 
the presidency.” 

While the authority of the office probably 
would have grown greatly in any case, it was 
given a big shove in that direction by the 
liberal philosophy that has mostly prevailed 
in this country for a generation or more. 

Central to that philosophy is the notion 
that governmental remedies can cure prac- 
tically any economic, social or even personal 
problem. 

Part of the federal growth in the '30s was 
admittedly an attempt to grapple with the 
Depression, but only part, and manifestly 
the growth did not end with the end of the 
Depression. 

On the contrary, World War II not only 
ended that period but, by virtue of its mo- 
bilization of the nation’s resources, fueled 
the further growth of government in the suc- 
ceeding years. 

And when one speaks of government 
growth, it is largely the growth of the execu- 
tive branch—the president’s domain. 

An unbelievable proliferation of programs 
and activities, military and civilian, domestic 
and foreign, has taken place; being his re- 
sponsibility, those undertakings augment his 
authority. In no small measure it is a liberal- 
created edifice. 

An additional irony is that many of the 
liberals who once had such faith in big gov- 
ernment have grown disillusioned, not only 
with the president’s power to engage in war, 
but with the whole competence of a huge 
array of bureaucracies to deal effectively with 
the nation’s troubles. 

Along with those of us who have always 
been skeptical of big government, they would 
now prefer other approaches. 

Without at the moment commenting on 
the merits (or otherwise) of the Cambodian 
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intervention, we think it understandable that 
the liberals are stressing its presidential-pow- 
er aspect. It’s just too bad they didn’t realize 
what they were building years ago. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Perhaps what I have to 
add to the Senator’s remarks should ap- 
pear more appropriately elsewhere in 
the Recorp. We have heard and we still 
are hearing a torrent of criticism of 
President Nixon for his courageous de- 
cision to clean out the Communist sanc- 
tuaries in Cambodia. 

To a large extent this criticism has ig- 
nored the basic reason given by the 
President for the operation—to protect 
the lives of American soldiers in Viet- 
nam. 

There is another side of the coin: that 
is, what do our soldiers in Vietnam think 
of the operation. 

I am indebted to Mrs. Norman M. 
Pagels of Mt. Pleasant, Mich., for send- 
ing me a copy of a letter which sets forth, 
the soldier’s point of view. She quotes 
from a letter received from her son, Staff 
Sgt. Alan G. Pagels, who is recovering 
from wounds received in action on April 
30, at Firebase Granite, in Vietnam, and 
I would like to share with the Senate 
some of this young soldier’s thoughts. 

I am quoting now from his letter to 
his mother: 

I keep reading and hearing about all the 
trouble Pres. Nixon is having on college cam- 
puses because he went into Cambodia. I hope 
you realize that this was one of the best 
moves that he has ever made. The move has 
saved more American lives than we will ever 
know. 

The enemy moves into Cambodia and 
stockpiles weapons, food and men which 
some day they will decide to pick up and use 
against the men which this country has sent 
over here. These are the same weapons that 
will some day take a leg, arm or life from 
some American. Then a man stands up and 
says let's take these weapons away from the 
enemy, and save our boys’ lives, and the 
country has the nerve to belittle this man. 

No, this man is not to be ridiculed, he is 
to be thanked. Thank him for the next six 
months, because it is because of him, that 
hundreds of Americans will be able to get 
on that freedom bird and come home to their 
families. You can already thank the “stop 
the bombers” for 43 people in my company 
that will never step foot on American shores 
again. Thank them for me too, because I 
know what it is like to be shot at, mortared, 
R.P.G’d and satchel charged. Thank all of 
those that know so much about what is 
right that they can decide that this or that 
American should not come home, ever again. 


These are excerpts from.a letter writ- 
ten by Staff Sergeant Pagels, included 
in a letter to the President written by his 
mother, Mrs. Pagels. In her letter, Mrs. 
Pagels said: 

These are our sentiments as well as Alan’s. 
I felt it was necessary to let others know just 
how our son and his buddies feel about the 
war and the unrest and turmoil in this 
country. May God give you the strength and 
wise judgement to soon bring this war and 
unrest to an end. 


Mr. President, I ask ur animous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the full 
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text of Mrs. Pagels’ letter with the quo- 
tations from her son. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. PLEASANT, MICH. 
May 19, 1970. 
Mr. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
The President of The United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Today, I have just 
finished mailing quotations from a letter re- 
ceived yesterday from my son, S/Sg Alan G. 
Pagels, to several area newspapers and Con- 
gressman Elford Cederberg. Thought perhaps 
you might be interested in what he has to 
say. Alan is recovering from wounds received 
while serving with the 50lst Infantry of the 
101st Airborne, at Firebase Granite in Viet 
Nam, on April 30, 1970. He is presently re- 
cuperating at the Army Convalescent Cen- 
ter in Cam Ranh Bay. 

“I keep reading and hearing about all the 
trouble Pres. Nixon is having on College 
campuses because he went into Cambodia. 
I hope you realize that this was one of the 
best moves that he has ever made. That 
move has saved more American lives than 
we will ever know. The American student 
has never been over here and is not able to 
understand what it is like to have one AK 
rifle fired in his direction or rip through one 
of his buddies that he has grown to know 
and like. They don't know the fear that runs 
through your body when they hear a mortar 
round leave the tube and they have to wait 
for it to come down and pray that it won't 
land in their area. They have never heard 
their buddy cry out “My God I'm dying.” 

The American public does not know what 
it is like to have to assault a bunker complex 
day after day and continually get men shot 
and killed. Everyone knows that the only way 
to take an occupied bunker complex is to 
call in an air strike. But air strikes don't 
come anymore because this would be an ac- 
celeration of the war. You ask, you beg, but 
they don’t come because they are unau- 
thorized. So you try and take it with human 
life. Yes, you take it but with what a waste. 
All because they couldn't get the proper 
equipment, because someone back there is 
yelling ‘stop the bombing." 

The enemy moves into Cambodia and 
stockpiles weapons, food, and men which 
some day they will decide to pick up and 
use against the men which our country has 
sent over here. These are the same weapons 
that will some day take a leg, arm, or life 
from some American. Then a man stands 
up and says let’s take these weapons away 
from the enemy, and save our boys’ lives, and 
the country has the nerve to belittle this 
man. 

I have one wish, I wish that every student 
that took part in these demonstrations has 
his opportunity to experience what the man 
in the field experiences over here. Then I 
would like to hear him say, let’s wait until 
they come to us and start firing at us before 
we do anything about getting their weapons. 

No this man is not to be ridiculed, he is 
to be thanked. Thank him for the next six 
months, because it is because of him, that 
hundreds of Americans will be able to get on 
that freedom bird and come home to their 
families, You can already thank the “stop 
the bombers” for 43 people in my company 
that will never step foot on our safe Ameri- 
can shores again. Thank them for me too, 
because I know what it is like to be shot at, 
mortared, R.P.G.’d and satchel charged. 
Thank all of those that know so much about 
what is right that they can decide that this 
or that American should not come home, 
ever again. 

Perhaps I am bitter and I suppose I am but 
I am sick of seeing people die needlessly, and 
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while the NVA are killing us, people back 
there are yelling “don’t hurt them and they 
won't hurt you”. It’s true that after you're 
dead you don’t feel it anymore, it seems that 
someone back there ought to feel something. 
Maybe I’m wrong. Oh well, I can only do my 
job right now. Perhaps some day I can do 
more. God bless America. I hope it is still 
there when I return, 

Sorry about dragging that out. Pray for 
Richard Nixon. He is a man that needs all 
the help he can get. Life can’t be very pleas- 
ant for him right now. Personally I thank 
God for him. 

These are our sentiments as well as Alan's. 
I felt it was necessary to let others know just 
how our son and his buddies feel about the 
war and the unrest and turmoil in this coun- 
try. May God give you the strength and wise 
judgment to soon bring this war and unrest 
to an end. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. NoRMAN M. PaGELs. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, similar 
views were expressed by another soldier 
in a letter to his parents reported in the 
Akron Beacon Journal of May 19, 1970. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“THEY COULD HAVE KILLED Us ALL” 
(By Robert Page) 

Sgt. Herbert Dale Sharp of Stow, a veteran 
of three missions into Cambodia, now in- 
sists that the American invasion of that 
country will mark “the beginning of the end” 
of the war in Vietnam. 

In a letter to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert H. Sharp, 2269 Ross Dr., the 23-year- 
old GI wrote that President Nixon’s decision 
to invade Cambodia “is the best thing that 
could have happened. I was so happy that I 
cried. Ninety-nine pct. of the Americans 
over here feel the same way. 

“It is the first time since this war started 
that we don’t have to sit and wait until the 
North Vietnamese Army is ready to fight us 
on their own terms.” 

As an adviser to the South Vietnamese, 
Sgt. Sharp went into Cambodia to determine 
the location and strength of the North Viet- 
namese units in Cambodia. 

He recounted his experience in his letter: 

“I have never seen so many North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong in my life. We saw 
thousands of them at a time in bunker com- 
plexes that covered miles. These people were 
just sitting there, an entire Army in a coun- 
try that was supposed to be neutral but they 
had the capability, the men, food, trucks 
and weapons to walk into Tay Ninh in force 
and completely level it. 

“They could have killed everyone here and 
pushed all the way to Saigon if they wanted 
to. You have to understand this. 

“These North Vietnamese were just sitting 
there where they could resupply and prepare 
to fight and there wasn’t a thing we could do. 
We have got about 40,000 U.S. troops in Tay 
Niah Province but they could have killed us 
all. All they were waiting for was the rainy 
season which starts in the end of May.” 

Sgt. Sharp wrote if President Nixon had 
gone ahead and withdrawn more U. S. troops 
without doing anything about the Viet Cong 
buildup in Cambodia, “there would have 
been no stopping them.” 

“All that America has put into this war 
and all of the men that have died would be 
completely in vain. All of my friends that 
have died would have died for nothing. 
South Vietnam would have fallen and every- 
thing would have been for nothing.” 

Sgt. Sharp accompanied the South Viet- 
namese on their first assault into Cambodia 
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two weeks before President Nixon’s historic 
April 30 speech. 

“We stayed eight days this time and caught 
the North Vietnamese Army so unaware that 
there really wasn’t too much. A hell of a lot 
of them just surrendered. 

In his letter, he noted the main reason 
he wrote so much detail of the Cambodian 
operation was from reading of the riots and 
killings at Kent State. 

“All of those kids think they are right in 
what they are doing by protesting but they 
just don’t know. God, if they only knew,” 
he wrote, “I don’t hold it against the college 
students but they do more to help the Com- 
munists by their protests than they could 
by sending them guns. Their protesting gives 
the North Vietnamese Army the will to fight 
on.” 

“I want this thing ended now, before my 
brothers and more of my friends have to 
come over here,” he declared. “It can be done 
now if we keep going. All we need is the sup- 
port of the people at home.” 

The brothers Sgt. Sharp is fighting for are 
17-year-old Robert, a Stow High junior, and 
12-year-old Richard, a pupil at Echo Hills 
Elementary. 

In his three tours of duty to Vietnam, Sgt. 
Sharp has been wounded twice and injured 
a third time. He suffered shrapnel wounds 
of the right foot and leg the first time and 
was shot through the leg the second. He also 
suffered a concussion last October when the 
tank he was riding in exploded after it hit 
a landmine. 

Sgt. Sharp attended Kent State a quarter 
after graduating from Stow High in 1965. 
He then volunteered for the Army and has 
enlisted once since then. He is due home 
from Vietnam in September. 

He is married to the former Brenda Ault- 
man of Georgia, whom he met while sta- 
tioned at Ft. Benning, Ga. She and their 
four-month-old son Todd Allen also live 
with the Sharp family. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for allowing me to include 
that material as well as some remarks 
along that line. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan 
for placing in the Recorp material that 
so vividly illustrates the feelings of many 
of our young men. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
read a letter that was written by a Mr. 
C. R. Presnell, Jr., to two of his four sons. 
His sons are Capt. Charles R. Presnell IIT 
and Sgt. Douglas C. Presnell. The father 
writes: 

An OPEN LETTER TO Two oF My Four Sons— 
CAPT. CHARLES R, PRESNELL III; Ser. DOUG- 
LAS C. PRESNELL 
Dear Charlie and Doug—not having & col- 

lege education perhaps I should not write 

this letter, but due to current events I will. 

I trust and hope this letter might reach 

others of the silent majority and maybe in- 

fluence some of the radicals that they are 
wrong. Doug, while you are in Vietnam or 

Cambodia some of your former classmates 

are burning down college buildings. You of 

course realize these are built with yours and 
your brothers tax money, along with mine. 

Charlie—It is a shame that after having 
received the Silver Star, the Bronze Star, 2 
Distinguished Flying Crosses, and 29 Air 
Medals that you have to be ashamed of some 
of the people in your country. Regardless of 
their behavior, I am proud of both of you 
now serving your country and know your 
brothers feel the same— 

As always, 
(The Old Man) C. R. PRESNELL, Jr. 


Mr. President, I think this is an excel- 
lent illustration of how a father feels 
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about two of his sons who are serving 
nobly and courageously in Vietnam, and 
perhaps in Cambodia. He does not know 
whether they are or not. 

I also thank the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan for what he has had to 
say and the feelings that have been ex- 
pressed in letters that have been written. 
I know all of us in Congress have re- 
ceived hundreds of letters illustrating 
tremendous support for what the Presi- 
dent is doing. 

He has taken a step only because he 
felt it would help us get out of this con- 
flict in Southeast Asia and that it would 
assist in bringing our boys home, and at 
the same time it would greatly reduce the 
loss of life both so far as our courageous 
men are concerned and those who are 
serving with us, the South Vietnamese, 
and others. 

I feel it is very appropriate that these 
letters be printed in the Record so that 
other Members of Congress may have the 
benefit of these remarks that have been 
made. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further comment? 

Mr. FANNIN. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, other 
Senators have spent much time in the 
last 2 weeks talking and listening to 
various groups, mostly from campuses 
and from other organizations, who have 
come to Washington and who are un- 
happy with the President’s decision. 

Many times I have asked these people 
in these groups, “Do you think there is a 
possibility that the President could be 
right?” Quite often I am astounded and 
very disappointed to get the response 
that, no, they do not think there is even 
a possibility the President could be right. 
They do not acknowledge there is the 
slightest, remote possibility that he could 
be right. Then, I am forced to say, “It is 
very difficult under such circumstances 
and with the closed mind you have to 
carry on much of a dialogue when you 
do not even want to consider the remot- 
est possibility that the President may be 
right.” 

But, thankfully, the response of many 
others is not that, and they will acknowl- 
edge that while they think the Presi- 
dent is wrong, there is a possibility he 
might be right. 

I have quite often said, “Well, if there 
is a possibility that the President is 
right, would it not serve a good purpose 
to wait a little while before you make up 
your mind? After all, as Commander in 
Chief, he has made a military decision, 
which is in the process of being carried 
out. He has indicated that all American 
troops will be out of Cambodia by the 
end of June. Certainly you and the coun- 
try will be in a better position at that 
point to make a decision passing judg- 
ment on whether the President was right 
or not.” 

Certainly at this point it would seem 
that those who do not feel they can sup- 
port the President—and I think he 
should be supported—at least should re- 
serve judgment and at least should not 
make it more difficult. Unfortunately, I 
am not very successful in convincing 
those groups that that should be their 
approach, but it is the approach that I 
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think people who agree could take in a 
constructive way. 

I can understand that the President 
could be wrong, I concede that possibly 
he could be wrong. I think he is right. 
But, at the very least, we could reserve 
judgment until the end of June. I think 
it would be very helpful. 

Mr. FANNIN. I certainly think, with 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan, that we should give the President a 
chance. I have had similar experience 
with the youngsters who have come into 
my office. A number of youngsters from 
Arizona who have been attending schools 
in the East have seen fit to come in and 
visit with me. I have been very pleased to 
have them visit the office, and to have 
the opportunity to discuss this problem 
with them. In many instances, they have 
closed minds. Fortunately, some of the 
young men understand that the Presi- 
dent is entitled to be given a chance to 
carry out what he promised to do, but 
most of the youngsters, as the Senator 
from Michigan found out, responded 
adversely to the President’s decision. 

I believe that feeling is gradually 
changing. From my mail, I know it has 
changed, as far as our people are con- 
cerned. I do not like to classify college 
students as not being adults, because 
they are adult in their thinking, but 
some have closed minds regarding this 
subject. I am hopeful that they will read 
the statements made by some of our 
young men serving in Vietnam and their 
reaction and their support of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I think it is 
important that we pay attention not only 
to them but to the courageous men who 
are fighting the battle in Cambodia 
and other parts of Southeast Asia. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I think it is just as im- 
portant that we Hsten to our young men 
in uniform in Southeast Asia as it is that 
we listen to young people here at home 
who want us to listen to them, I think 
we should listen to both groups. 

Mr. FANNIN. I agree. We ourselves do 
not want to have closed minds to their 
beliefs, because most of them are very 
sincere. When we talk about our youth 
today, I personally feel that 95 percent 
of our young people are responsible. They 
are desirous of doing what is best for 
our country. They think that if they can 
force the President to withdraw from 
Vietnam, they will be doing something 
good for the country. They do not under- 
stand the complications of war. They do 
not have the information the President 
has. I have tried to convince many of 
the youngsters who have visited me that 
they do not have all the information. I 
had to admit that I did not have the facts 
available to the President. I tried to con- 
vince them by saying, “Why do you not 
give the President a chance? He has the 
information available which resulted in 
his decision. I have great confidence in 
the President. Whether you believe in 
him or not, certainly he is your President 
as he is my President. I hope you will 
think about this and see if you cannot 
convince yourselves and others that this 
is the patriotic position to take.” Not only 
that, but it is going to mean so much to 
our men who are serving in Vietnam, to 
the saving of lives there, and in helping 
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to bring an end to the conflict over there. 
I hope they realize now what is hap- 
pening and the importance of the suc- 
cess of the campaign in Cambodia. I 
think it should assist greatly in changing 
the minds of many of our young people. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I think the Senator 
from Arizona is making a very excellent 
contribution to the debate. 

Mr. FANNIN, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 205— 
INTRODUCTION OF A JOINT RES- 
OLUTION ESTABLISHING A COM- 
MISSION ON SEEKING MEANS 
OF MODERNIZING AND REORGA- 
NIZING THE FEDERAL WELFARE 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
one of the most important matters facing 
the Congress is the need to reform the 
Nation’s welfare system. The present sys- 
tem is costly and full of inequities. 

The Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Robert Finch, has proposed a new fam- 
ily assistance plan, which he claims will 
solve our welfare problems. 

This proposal was approved by the 
House of Representatives and was then 
submitted to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, of which Iam a member. During 
the committee’s hearings, the following 
facts were established: 

First. The proposal, for the first time, 
would establish the principle of a guar- 
anteed annual wage. Mr. Finch suggests 
$1,600; the National Welfare Rights Or- 
ganization demands $5,500. 

Second. Mr. Finch admitted the cost of 
his program would be nearly double the 
cost of the present system—and evidence 
indicates that his estimates for. the new 
proposal are low, being based on 1968 
figures. 

Third. The selling point in the Finch 
program is the so-called work incentive 
feature. But there is doubt that this 
incentive will work. 

For example, a worker earning $9,000 
with a family of four has a take-home 
pay of $7,615. But in New York, he could 
quit work and receive the same amount 
from welfare programs, in cash and other 
public benefits. 

Fourth, Under questioning by me, Sec- 
cretary Finch admitted his proposal 
would increase the welfare rolls from 
10 million to 24 million. I then asked him 
this question, to which I received no 
satisfactory reply: “How can we reverse 
the trend toward the welfare state by 
increasing the welfare rolls from 10 mil- 
lion persons to 24 million persons?” 

Fifth. Governor Reagan of California 
wrote to me that 8 percent of his State’s 
population now on welfare would go to 
14 percent under the Finch proposal. 

I concluded that I could not support 
the Finch proposal in its present form. 
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I worked with Finance Committee col- 
leagues to have it sent back to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to be completely reworked. 

I am not sure that it will be possible 
for Secretary Finch and his associates to 
come up with a satisfactory bill this 
year. Therefore, I am placing an al- 
ternative before the Senate. 

I am today introducing a joint resolu- 
tion which would create a Presidential 
commission, on the order of the Hoover 
Commission, to study the Federal wel- 
fare system and make recommendations 
for reorganizing it and modernizing it 
in an equitable way. 

If the new version of the administra- 
tion welfare bill is satisfactory, I shall 
not press my resolution. But if it is not— 
and I have grave doubts on this score— 
then my resolution will insure that the 
welfare system does not just remain on 
dead center, Constructive action can be 
undertaken at once. 

I feel that we have a deep obligation 
to those who are physically or mentally 
unable to earn a living. I do not feel, 
however, that Congress has any right 
to turn over tax funds of hard-working 
citizens to able-bodied persons who re- 
fuse to work. 

It is important that the present wel- 
fare program be reformed, but we must 
be sure we get something better. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
joint resolution, which would create a 
presidential commission for the purpose 
of seeking means of modernizing and 
reorganizing our present Federal welfare 
system. I ask that the joint resolution 
be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER) . The joint resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. Res. 205) 
establishing a commission on seeking 
means of modernizing and reorganizing 
the Federal welfare programs, intro- 
duced by Mr. BYRD of Virginia, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, if there be 
no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move that the Senate now ad- 
journ, in accordance with the previous 
order, until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
May 28, 1970, at 10 a.m. 
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Holcombe, Abram P. I. EZA. 
Holder, Neville E. M., ESZA 
Hollingsworth, John EZESTEA. 
Hollis, Robert F. ESEA. 
Holmes, William A. EZA. 
Holp, John D., EZA. 

Honzo, Steven G. EZS EA. 
Hood, Michael A. ESEA. 
Hoodenpyle, James C. EAZA. 
Hookness, Robert S. EZZE. 
Hoover, Timothy A. EEA. 
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Hopp, Carl F. Ea 

Hopp, John ESETA. 

Hopson, Hal R.. EZA 
Horan, Thomas J. EESE. 
Horlacher, Donald R.EI 
Horn, John E., IEZA 
Horton, David D. Esau 
Horton, James R. ELESE. 
Horwath, Charles S. avsvera. 
Hoskins, Harry D., I, ESA 
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Howard, Carrol J. ESZE. 
Howells, Robert W. J. ESZE 
Hubbard, James B., Jr. ESEE. 
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Hughes, James T., Jr. ESSE 
Hughes, John R., Jr. EZE 
Hughes, William R. I. ESSA 
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Kelley, Richard L. ESZA 
Kellner, Wayne A. ELSTA 
Kellogg, Joseph K. ESZA 
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Kelly, Needham N., Jr. ESEA 
Kelly, Raymond A., Jr., ESEA 
Kemble, Raymond E. ELESTA 
Kempf, Michael C.. ESZA 
Kenney, Michael J. ESEA 
Kent, Stanley C. EZE 
Kern, Paul J. EZ ZZA 

Kerr, Donald A.. ESEA 
Ketter, Terry L. ESZT 
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Key, Thomas D., EZAZIE 
Kiekhaefer, James S. ESZE 
Kieronski, Joseph A. EZS 
Killberg, Eugene L. ESZA 
Kimura, Ty H. ESA 
King, David H., Eere 

King, Kasey K. EZZ 
King, Laird R., EeeSLeLtti 
Kinman, Leroy E. ESATE 
Kinnard, Randall L. ESZE 
Kinney, Lloyd P. EZZ 
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Kirk, James W. ESSA 

Kirk, Larry B. ESEA 
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Klaver, Robert P. Eeter 
Klimas, Ronald E. Eere 
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Knapp, George R. MELS cetuti 
Knapp, Robert E., Jr. ESSE 
Knight, Frank H. EZS 
Knight, Jerry L. ESSA 
Knight, Richard S. ESZA 
Knowlton, David L. ESZE 
Koch, William P. EZZ 
Koelle, Richard C.. ESZE 
Kohls, Kenneth E. EZTA 
Kolesar, George F. ESZA 
Komar, Robert T. EZTA 
Komblevitz, Andrew, Bassa 
Konopka, Michael A.. ESZA 
Koons, Richard C. EZESTEA 
Korkalo, Roy E. EZS 
Koup, Howard D. ESZA 
Kraft, Carlan J. EZS SA 
Kraus, Kent E. EZZ. 
Krause, Albert A. EZS 
Krause, Peter B. EZETA 
Krebs, Charles A., Jr. EZZ 
Kreger, Frank H., IU ESZA 
Kromer, Robert A., EZZ 
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Krsnak, Jimmy Ege 
Krug, Samuel R. ESSE 
Krupansky, Joseph A. EZS Sa 
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Kuehn, Robert J. EZESTEA 
Kuhlman, Jimmy F. ESEA 
Kuhns, Michael F. EZZ ZTA 
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Kullman, Stanley G. ESETE 
Kunihiro, Dean M. Easel 
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Kush, Michael F., 
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Kyttle, Frank J eee 

La Belle, Gary L., 
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La France, Robert H. EZZ. 
La Frentz, James W. EZS ZTE 
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La Raia, Robert F. EZZEITA. 
Lacey, Michael J. ESZE. 
Lach, Herbert F., Jr. EZE STE. 
Lambert, Eugene EYEE. 
Lambert, Michael O. BSxsueral. 
Lampton, Michael R. EZETA. 
Lancaster, Henry W. ETSE. 
Lancaster, John W. 1. RVSvavera. 
Lancaster, Michael BEZSETE. 
Landers, Paul W. EZESTEA. 
Landgraf, John B.BaSisral. 
Landis, George A. EZE. 
Landis, Richard G. . 
Lane, Roderick L. II . 
Lange, William A., Jr. EZS. 
Langlois, William M.. EVS ZTE. 
Lanyi, Thomas EESE. 
Larson, Lee W. EZS2xE. 
Larson, Richard G. ESZE. 
Lascher, Michael F. EZETA. 
Lau, Hartmut H.E EA. 
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Lauderdale, Charles EZEZ TE. 
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Lawrence, John T. IUES. 
Laws, Jerry L. EZE. 
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Leonard, Winston S. ESETE. 
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Loyola, Mario-A ESEA. 
Lucas, Everett D., Jr. ESEE. 
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Luedeke, James G. ESEE. 
Lunde, Eric D.E. 
Lupton, George P. EZETA. 
Lutes, Stephen R.EZS EE. 
Lydon, Thomas P.EZSZE. 
Lynn, William R. EET. 
Mac Donald, William ESATA. 
Mac Donough, Bryan EZES. 
Mac Farlane, Fredri §BQeastecas. 
Mac Lachlan, James EVES. 
MacPherson, Donald, EEE. 
Mabie, Gordon W. EZETA. 
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Malloy, Michael, . 
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Malvesti, Richard J.. 
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Maricon, Eddie L. EVaveweal. 
Markland, William D.EZS SE. 
Marlin, Lawrence H. EZETA. 
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Maron, Andrew W. EZETA. 
Maroney, Timothy P. ESATA. 
Marquette, Ralph L. EZS. 
Marshall, Grady A. EEA. 
Marshall, John E., Jr. EEEE. 
Marshall, Wayne EZETA. 
Martin, Russell M. Basra. 
Martin, Timothy R. ELSE. 
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Mason, Danny L. EZETA. 
Mather, Walter E., Jr. EZETA. 
Mathews, Mathew S. I. EZAT. 
Mattes, David J. EZEZ. 
Matthess, William D.E. 
Matulys, Joel T. EREA. 
Maultsby, Calvin N.EZe erri. 
Maurice, Timothy P. Beene. 
Maxwell, Calvin W. EZETA. 
May, Roy Louis, EZA. 

May, Stephen A. EZETA. 
May, Terry L. E222. 

May, William J. Eeer. 
Mayer, Phillip W.E. 
Mayew, Walter L. ESET. 
Mayfield, Truman M. ESEE. 
Maynard, Jeff E. EZA. 
Maytubby, Lymon J. ESET. 
McAdoo, David Ro ESETA. 
McAlister, John E.BQsveera. 
McArdle, John C., Jr. ESEA. 
McBride, Michael B. EZE. 
McBride, Raymond E. EZETA. 
McCloskey, Robert, EEE. 
McClure, James M. ESTE. 
McColgin, Sterling EZETA. 
McConnell, Robert EEEE. 
McConnell, Todd L. EZETA. 
McCorkle, Gary K.. ESETA. 
McCoy, Robert G.. EEA. 
McCoy, Tidal W. Basra. 
McCrodden, Brian P.ES. 
McDaniel, James A. EETA. 
McDermott, Michael EYEE. 
McDonald, Allen K.. EZA. 
McDonald, Gerald A. EZETA. 
McDonnell, Patrick EZESTEA. 
McDonough, William EZEN. 
McDowell, William, EZS EE. 
McEldowney, Robert EESTE. 
McEvoy, Thomas J. EZA. 
McFadden, Joseph V.[B@taceewan. 
McFall, Thomas D. EZSZTA. 
McGarrahan, John RESENA. 
McGill, Allan C., LEZAETA. 
McGregor, Peter J. ESEA. 
McGrory, James C. J. Eases. 
McGuire, Patrick H. BUSesvera. 
McKee, Michael E., Eea. 
McLaughlin, John M. Bauer. ~ 
McLeod, Glenn A., Baus 
McMahan, William T. EVSEN. 
McManus, Thomas P. EZETA. 
McMenamin, Donald BMeeewea. 
McNeight, Michael EAEE. 
Meador, George R. ESZENA. 
Means, William D., Jr. ESEA. 
Meecha, John R. EEE. 
Meier, Jimmy A. EZETA. 
Meigs, Montgomery C. ESEA. 
Mekkelsen, Norman B. EZESTEA. 
Meline, Arlen C. EZE. 
Mellick, Jerry P.ES ETA. 
Mendonca, Thomas G. ESETA. 
Menzel, William M. EZS. 
Mercer, Donald L. ESEA. 
Meredith, Richard A. ESIE. 
Merkel, Donald A. EZETA. 
Merritt, James F. EVAT. 
Messa, Raymond E a 
Metzger, Robert S., Bavecozcss 
Meybin, Robert J. EEE. 
Meyer, Charles R., MEZZA. 


Meyer, Donald REZET. 
Meyers, Fred L., Jr. ESEA. 
Miehle, Paul E. EZSZE. 


Miggins, Michael D. EZA. 


Mihelich, Daniel J. 52292044018. 
Mikale, Dennis M.,Egevecccas. 
Mikula, John E. BUgseseeca. 


Miley, James MEZEA 
Miley, Richard E. Ravan 
Millard, Val D. ESEA. 
Miller, Edward A., Jr. EZE. 
Miller, John M. EZE. 
Miller, John R.E E. 
Miller, Mark Wayne ESETA. 
Miller, Robert H., Jr EESTE. 
Miller, Robert M. |@Staccem. 
Miller, Ronald L. EZZ ZZA. 
Miller, William G.,BaSeecccal. 
Millikan, Erlend J. EZS. 
Milliken, James L. EZETA. 
Mills, Charles J.E ENA. 
Mills, Douglas H., ESZA. 
Mills, Michael R. ESZA. 
Mincke, Henry J. EZETA. 
Mingus, Leslie C.,.BUeSeszecal. 
Minnich, Tim L.E. 
Minnick, Cole W., Jr ESATA. 
Misurek, Gerald S., EZZ. 
‘Mitchell, Robert W. EZEETA. 
Moffa, Francis J., IESE. 
Mohler, Ralph G. ESETA. 
Moler, Charles F. EZETA. 
Moller, Elmer R., I EEE. 
Molnar, Gerald J. EZE. 
Monette, Theodore A. EZSZrZE. 
Monroe, Richard L. EZETA. 
Monroe, Wayne A. ESETA. 
Montague, Charles D. EZETA. 
Montanaro, John D.EZSZZE. 
Montgomery, Waldo W. EZZ ZA. 
Moody, James L. EZETA. 
Moody, William S., Jr. EEREN. 
Moon, Donald R., ` 
Mooney, Darrel L. EETA. 
Mooney, John F. ESEA. 
Mooney, Joseph J., Jr. EZEZ. 
Moore, Edward G., Jr. ESETA. 
Moore, Edward V. S. ESZA. 
Moore, Michael Cabo EREET. 
Moore, Reginald G. J. EZETA. 
Moore, William P., ILESE. 
Moormann, Joseph C. EEE. 
Moren, Jan W. . 
Morgan, Timothy X. ESETA. 
Morin, Robert A., ee 
Morrell, William R.| 

Morris, Melvin L. EZA. 
Morrison, Fred K. EZS AETA. 
Morrow, Sidney H. ESEA. 
Morse, Teddy GEZET. 
Morton, Curtis REVEST. 
Mosser, David R. EEEE. 
Moyer, Gary L. ESA. 
Muceus, Peter L. ESET. 
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Mulhern, Michael L. EZTET. 
Mullori, Dominick M. EZETA. 
Munhall, Robert G. ESEA. 
Munson, Edward F. ESET. 
Murfee, Walter L., pe a 
Murphy, Charles B. . 
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Murphy, James R. EZSZE. 
Murphy, Thomas J. ESET. 
Murphy, Thomas M.ET. 
Murray, James C. EEE. 
Murrell, John H. EETA. 
Murrill, Robert D. J. EZETA. 
Muston, Kurt A. EZETA. 
Mydland, Mervin J. EZS. 
Naftel, William H. J. EZET. 
Nahas, Albert J. EEEE. 
Naples, Ronald J. EZESTEA. 
Nase, Daniel R., II EZEZ. 
Natalini, Ernest R. EZE. 
Nelson, Donald J. EZEZ. 
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Nelson, Richard R. EZ ETETT. 


Nelson, Rondle L. EZE. 
Nelson, William J. EASE. 
Neuman, Michael J. EZES. 
Newby, Samuel S. ESEA. 
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Newell, Richard T. EZETA. 
Newman, George E., ILESA. 
Newton, John E. EZETA. 
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Nickerson, Barry E. EZS. Petersen, Lawrence BUSvst0can. Rivers, David P EZETA. 
Nida, Anthony V. ESZE. Petersen, Rene J. EZETA. Roberts, James E. EZAZ 
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Pennington, William MEececcum. Richardson, John W. EZSSITA. Severson, John E, Eee 
Penny, Palmer J., I Sveccral. Richey, Philip E. EZTA. Seward, Douglas J. EZS% 
Perez, Charles E., Jr. EATA. Riess, Michael G EZETA. Seyfer, Alan E., ESZA 
Perinetti, Leonard EYEE. Riley, John HEYSE A. Shanks, William H. Exes 
Perrault, Michael R. EZETA. Riley, Robert H..BUSesom. Sharkness, William, EZE 
Perry, Frank M. Bees. Ripley, Ralph R.E. Shaw, Charles C. EZZ. 
Perry, Frederick O. BUaveveem. Riser, James R. EZETA. Shaw, Robert F. ayawral. 
Perry, Robin C. ESSE. Risseeuw, Dean P. EZETA. Shea, Peter J. ESZE 

Peters, Leroy R. Eeer. Ritchhart, Peter J., Sheldon, Donald J. ESZA. 
Petersen, Eric R. EZZZZIVE. Ritter, Gary G. i Sherman, Stephen A. EZE 
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Shirilla, George BEZZE. Stratton, Robert A. EZzral Uberecken, Henry M. ESZE. 
Shotwell, Rand K. ESZE. Straub, Christopher ESAE Umeda, David 1. eee 
Shumate, Rufus H., Jr. ESZE. Streit, Charles W. ESZE. Umrichin, Alex N. EZZEA. 
Sides, Richard G. svar. Striegler, Thomas L. Scere Unterbrink, Robert EASE. 
Siegel, Jay H. EZE. Stroebele, Jerald A. BEZZE. Unwin, Douglas A. ESE 
Siewert, James A. EZS. Stromberg, Robert N. EZSZTE. Uetcht, Kenneth J. J., 
Siket, James Ronal B@ZStseccm. Strong, Kenneth D. EZESTEA Valentine, Michael EZEZ 
Silvey, Donald K. ESZE. Stulce, Terry F. EZE. Van Allan, Richard EZETA. 
Simek, Joseph R. ESSEE. Suit, Danny Gordon ESSE Van Denburgh, Roy W. ESZE 
Sims, Benjamin A. EZS ZE. Sullivan, Calvin F. ESZE. Vance, James O., Ed 
Sirutis, Alfred J. EEE. Sullivan, Edward A. ESZE Vander Tuin, Ronald Erer. 
Sither, Charles R. EZSZE. Sullivan, Lee J. EZE. Vannah, William D. ESZE 
Skidmore, Jack M. EZS. Sumera, Ronald R. B@ecsual. Vasilion, Pete G. Baer 
Slater, Terry J. ESZE. Summers, Peter P. ESZE. Vasvary, Miki P.,. EZE 
Slough, Russell E. essence. Sutten, Charles G. J. ESZE Vaughan, Lawrence W. EZE 
Smith, Charles H., Jr. Eevee Sutton, James C. ESZE. Veliz, Leonard B.EZZ ZTE. 
Smith, Charles M. ESZE. Swanson, Charles HEZA. Verbonich, Mark J. BEZa 
Smith, Colin C. EEA. Swett, Thomas N.E EA. Vest, Herbie D. EZ ZTA. 
Smith, Donald F. ESZE. Swier, Richard M. EZETA. Viney, George S., Eee xa. 
Smith, Edwin P. EZS SZE. Szymanski, James G. EZESTEA Visconti, Joseph, Jr. EVS. 
Smith, Eugene D. EZS ZE. Takahashi, Daniel T. ESZA Visel, Fred, 
Smith, Francis L., Jr. EZS. Tanaka, Rodney S. EZS ETTE. Vissers, Christian Basse. 
Smith, Gerald G. EZZSZE. Tankersley, Milton Bazan Vlasics, Robert F. aa 
Smith, Gregory W. EZE. Tankovich, James A. EZAT Voightritter, Ronald F. zeal 
Smith, Hoke B., III, Tanner, John S.BScsera. Voisine, Victor K. ESZE 
Smith, James H. Suara. Tarbutton, Thomas R.,Rsseeewae. Von Pawel, P., 
Smith, James L. EZSSE. Tasillo, Thomas J. B@Staeus Von Trott, John T.E 
Smith, John L. B., Jr. ESEE. Tatum, Howard R.E AE. Vowell, William O., EZA 
Smith, Kenneth W.S. Taylor, David G. EZS SA. Waddle, Harry I., Jr., Eze 
Smith, Kent M. EZS ZE. Taylor, David W., Wadsworth, John L. EZS. 
Smith, Lawrence R. EZESmE Taylor, George L., Jr. EESTE Waggener, Harold S. EZEZmA 
Smith, Paul E. EZE. Taylor, Harry O., Waghelstein, Michael B@eseua 
Smith, Ronald G. ESEA. Taylor, Larry L.,.Raseseeoa, Walden, James L. Zier 
Smith, William D. EZTA. Taylor, Robert H. EZS Walker, Harold S. I BEZazaciral 
Snodgrass, James G. Steal. Taylor, William J. EZS Walker, Jerry D. EZA 
Snyder, Albert J. ESZE. Teel, Eric R., BEZZA. Walker, Robin A., 
Snyder, David M. ESZA. Temple, Ronnie L. Walker, Wallace E. EZZEma. 
Socher, Gordon A. ESZA Tepe, Kurt L. EYSTE. Wall, Henry G., Jr. Baer 
Solomon, James L. ESEA. Terrell, Happel D. EZAATTA. Walsh, Leo E. EZE 
Somers, Richard E. EZZAA. Terrell, Richard D. Walter, Thomas M. EZEZ 
Sonneman, David B.E ATA. Terrell, Robert L. Walters, Daniel L. EZSZZE. 
Sparks, Gene D. EZE. Terry, Joseph G., Jr. ETSA. Waltner, John C. EZS 
Spear, Robert K. EZESTEA. Tetreault, Gerry E. Waltz. Roger W.,[utececwa 
Spears, Ralph C. BASSA. Thacher, Stephen L EYESA Walz, Robert D. EZOarma 
Spence, William B. EZS2E. Thacker, Wallace P. Walzel, Ronnie W. EZA. 
Spencer, Robert E. Beceem. Thaller, Patrick W. Waraksa, Thomas J. EZSSma 
Spielbauer, Joseph EZSZIE. Thatcher, Leslie D. Ward, Clifford R. EZA 
Spincic, Wesley J., Theis, Joseph C. Ease" Warga, Russell M. EZZZa 
Spinello, Michael T.E? AA. Thibedeau, Robert J. BSts0val. Warner, James M. BuZa 
Sporleder, Emil J. ESETT. Thiltgen, John W. Warren, Michael H. EUSA 
Spring, Sherwood C. ESSA. Thomas, Bernard P. ESATA. Warshawsky, Arnold ETEEmE 
Sprinkles, Leonard BUWSeseca. Thomas, Charles 8. Washabaugh, Daniel ESZE 
Sprouse, Timothy D. EZTA. Thomas, Daniel W. ESZE. Waterbury, Irving B., 
St. George, John H. EYEETA Thomas, Everettss, III, Waterman, Richard E. Ezere 
Stacy, Aubrey B. ESZA. Thomas, Frederick H. ESETA Watkins, Richard D. EZSEmE 
Stallard, Larry H.E ZETA. Thompson, Edwin R. Watkins, Stuart H. ESSA 
Stancil, Charles M. BEZZE. Thompson, John A. BEATA. Watson, David H., Jr. MRcegegieens 
Starbird, Courtney Bates. Thompson, John L., Jr. ESETA. Watson, Don R.. EZSZZA 
Sark, Dale William EZE. Thomson, John E. ESATA. Watson, Ronald L., 
Sark, Jeffrey A. ESZT. Thornton, Thomas N. Watts, George W., III, BXSese% 
Starr, Douglas H. EYEE. Threadgill, Gerald ESSA Way, Richard E. EEEa. 
Starr, John B., Jr ESEE. Tieman, Marvin L. EZATT. Weakley, Benjamin JA xxx-xx-xxxx | 
Stave, Clark A. ESZE. Timm, Henry P., Jr. EZSSA. Weaver, James G EZESTEA 
Stearns, Lester C. BYSSA. Tindall, John R., Jr. ESTA. Weaver, John L. .BAecsucrm 
Stearns, Sherman C.EZZ ZE. Tipton, Edward N. Webb, Charles H. ESZE 
Steele, James J. Scere. Toch, Maximilian EATA. Webb, Myrt W., Jr EZEZmZa. 
Steele, William M. EZSZE Todd, James M. EZETA. Webber, Stephen B. EZSSma 
Steere, Myron S., III, Toelle, Steven A. ETEETTA. Webster, Daniel B. EESTE. 
Steers, Howard J. EYSZYA. Tolbert, Larry D. EOSTA. Weidinger, Thomas H.. EZEETEI 
Steffey, Gary R. EEEE Toledo, Richard B. V. EZSZTA Weintritt, Wallace EEEE 
Stein, Alfred G. ESZA. Toneatto, Giuliano EYEE. Weitz, Ronald L. EZA 
Stengel, James M. ETAETA Trainor, Charles W. EOS S7i Welch, Dennis EEEa 
phens, Bennie M. ESZE. Traub, Tim M XXX-XX-X... eller, James M. Zee 2228 
Stephens, L. Dale BSAA. Traxler, jane Wells, Daniel F. EZZZTA 
Stevenson, Donald J. EESE. Traynham, John C. EPESA. Wells, Daniel R. EZECecrea 
Stewart, Charles L. EZE. Treneman, Bayard A. EZAT. Wells, Peter D. EZEZE 
Stewart, Clyde F. EESE. Trepeta, Michael A. BEZZE. Wentzel, Sealon R. J Sverre 
Stewart, James B. ETAETA. Trevathan, Louis B. EYS 27. West, Ross D., BEZZA 
Stewrt, James E. EXEZZE. Trigg, Thomas K., IV Wetterstroem, Robert BEMretma 
Stewart, John N. ee Trotter, Donald W. J. EEEE. Whaley, Bobby G., 
Stewart, Larry N. cere. Trotter, Jesse, J., Jr. EZSZA. Whitaker, McKenzie ETETE 
Stewart, Robert D. J., Truesdale, Albert J. Whitaker, William E. 
Still, Thomas R. EZESTEA. Trusko, Peter White, Emett R., IV. i 
Stillwell, Joseph W. EYSTE. Trzupek, Eugene W. EYSTE White, Frank L., Jr EYERE 
Stock, Joseph P., Jr. ETETA. Tucker, Carlos L. EYSAA. v rere M. Eea 
Stock, Michael L. EZE EA. Tucker, Harry A., Jr. ESETA. bak co ca eo 
Stolz, Anthony L., Jr. ESczaa Tucker, John P. Scscca. es no lrg 2 . 
Stone, Riley M., Jr. Euan Tuerke, Theodore R. EZEZE. Whitley, Kenny W EEA 
Stone, Virgil W. EZEe7a. Turrell, Robert C. EESTE Whitney, John L. Buscar 
Strange, John J.EZREZE. Tye, David L. EZZ. Whittle, Claude N. EZESTEA. 
Strange, Robert G. EZEIZA. Tyson, Tony, EZE Wicke, John M. EZA 
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Wideman, John C., Jr. ESEE. Fields, Richard S. ESZE. Redmond, John, II, EEZ eE. 
Wikert, Gary A.EZZZE. Fleming, David C. ESSE. Salander, James M., BEZZE. 
Wilby, William L.. ESSEE. Fox, John W. EZE. Seyfer, Alan E., 
Wilcomb, Bruce E. EZS. Fulbright, Larry R. Bessa. Tó BGs seot HATER 

E ooox A den, A ooox A : 
Wilcox, Reginald B Garden, David E. ESZENA Schweitzer, George W., 


Wilgus, William D. EZZ. Gaston, Gary Wolfgan: 
Wilhelm, Thomas D. EUaveuua. Griffin, Bruce ees The following-named persons for appoint- 


Wilkins, Daniel B. Eevareral. Gunderson, Ronald B. EZETA. ment in the Regular Army of the United 
Wilkins, Kemper M. ESSE. Hanelt, Peter G. ESZE. States, in the grades specified, under the 
Wilkinson, William EEEE. Hardman, James R. ESETE. provisions of title 10, United States Code 
Williams, Forrest D. ESZA. Herndon, Michael E. EZEETA. sections 3283 through 3294 and 3311: 
Williams, George F. EZSZzĀ. Holland, Frank B. BUsvsera. To be major 
Williams, Kenneth E. EVS. Johnson, Thomas F. EZSZE. Te 
Williams, Michael J. EPEA. Jones, John K. Sean MAD, Benatar 
Williams, Robert K. EZSZZE. King, Robert D. EZETA. Keilman, Richard A 
Willis, William W. J xxx-xx-xxxx Kokubun, Raymond PA xxx-xx-xxxx Ff Miller ‘Tod H., Jr 
Willoughby, Lonny R. ESATE. Lavigne, Jeffrey E.. EATA. Wiegand Lynn W 
Willoughby, Michael, EZTA. Lavoie, Dennis M.,.RSes00". spatiale betel 
Wilson, Gerald P.ES. Levenberg, Stephen ESSA. To be captain 
Wilson, James L. EUesese-ca. Lewis, George E., Jr., EZETA. Anderson, Warren T., BEZZE. 
Wimert, Michael C. EZES. Longley, Jack W. EZS SA. Avery, Wesley B., 
Windeler, Jack A.E ZE. Lonon, James C. EZSSE. Bellizzi, Ralph, Seal 
Winkel, Raymond J. J. ESZE. Manning, George S. EZEZTA. Bird, Victor R., 
Winton, George B. EZETA. Martin, Ronald S. EZE. Black, Joel W., 
Winton, Michael C. EZS Za. McConnaughhay, Douglas BEUErSZE. Boglarski, Stephen P., BEZZ ZZE 
Wisdom, Jerry L. EZeeeea. Meier, Ernest L. Eczema Booker, John P., Jr., MES 
Witherspoon, Larry EZS. Meyer, Dennis E. ESZE Boznak, Rudolph G., Jr., BEZZ. 
Witt, James B. EYE Miles, Ronald D. ESSA Brock, Donald E. 
Witt, Kay B. EASE. Miller, Allan J. ESA Bronshvag, Michael M., 
Wojciechowski, Henry, ESEE. Miller, Allan R., EZA. Brown, Bud R., 
Wojcik, James A. EZEZ. Nikolich, Francis M. ESA. Codd, David R. 
Wolfe, Donis R. EZ222ea. Nowakowski, Robert EZ2amE Denniston, Joseph C., Jr 
Wolke, Nelson L. EZZ27A. O'Byrne, Stuart A. BYSSA Donahue, John J. 
Wood, Jack B.,.ECnsrarona Payne, Glen C. EZESTEA Ferguson, William W., 
Wood, James H. EZSZZZE. Peacock, Clayton W. EZEZ. Gauze, James E. 
Woodruff, Robert F. EYSTE. Potter, Laurence A. BMS7stcal. Goodbold, Geraed’A. 
Worff, Herbert H., Jr. EZESTEA. Rawlings, James S. BEZZE. Grantham, Mairin Manif 
Wright, Nelson B., Jr. ESZA. Scheer, Eddie F. ESZA Halvorson, Gerald W. EEZZZZM. 
Wright, Thomas E. Beever. Schmuck, Dale A. EZE. Hart Jamon 
Wrisley, David B., Jr. EZEN Serrani, William P. ESZT. Hill, Dennis L. EZM. 
Wynkoop, Ricky V.. ESETE. Spears, Emerson L. EZS SrA. Hill, George F 
Wyro, Peter L. EZZ. Stockand, David B. EZETA. Jamison. Richard Cc 
Wysocki, Robert A. EUSvsual. Stripling, Verlon EZES. Jerman Cecilie 
Yambor, Steven P. UStS2°a Strobel, Fred H. BYSSA. atts Crees te 
Yankus, John A. ESEE. Sullivan, Michael F. Kinard, Walter D. EEZZZZE. 
Yap, Michael W. L. EZEZA. Taylor, Harvey G., Jr. EZETA. Léntmo J ‘x EEA 
Yates, Clyde P. BETEA. Thompson, Jerry F. BEEreA. Lewis, Marlin R., BEYO 
Yim, Gordon T. K. K. S. ELZETTE. Tousignant, David P. ESZE. Mack Marca M 
Young, John R., Jr. EEEE. Tyler, James MEZZA. OTR Ear ir 
Young, Robert M. [ESa=cna Varnado, Jimmie W. BiSwecrnl Pottle, Lloyd ES. EEPE 
Young, Rodney W. EYSETA. Vinson, William W. EPESA. ottle, Lloyd ES., BEZEME. 
Young, Stephen H ETSE. Walters, Michael J. EETA. Privette, William G., II MESCECecccam 
Young, Stephen T EZESTEA. Weber, Stuart K. EYES. Reardon, Michael J. BEZES. 
Youngs, Larry A. azz" Weed, Roger T. ===" Schiermeier, John J.. BEZZE. 
Yuguchi, Tadashi GEZET. Williams, James N. ESETA. Sims, Donald J., 
Zapletal, Robert C.MUisseeecal. Wolcott, Barry W. EESE. Stewart, Thomas C., Jr. BEZENE. 
Ziemke, Jack A. EYSTE. Woodward, Ronald L. EZEATA. Toomey, Francis X., 
Zimmer, Thomas E. EYEYE. Zyski, Richard A. EEA Ward, Stewart R., BMEMETETTEN 
Webb, Arthur M., 


WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS Whitehurst, Edward R., Jr. EESE. 
To be first lieutenant To be first lieutenant Woodyard, Stephen G., EZ ZJE 


Kent, Elizabeth N. EZETA. Bell, Clyde H., Jr. EREZZE To be first lieutenant 
King, Karen K. Baraca Guy, David P. EZESTEA Adams, Ben P. 
MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS RMY NURSE SONES Ball, Roy, 
To be first lieutenant To be first lieutenant Bosetti, Larry G., EEZ 
Brooke, P . Jr., xxx-xx-xxxx | 
Andrews, Kevin R. ETETE Brown, Dorothy N ETETE Brown, Nolan H. MZAA 
Bakios, Stephen N Burnett, Corrine EEA. ? 
; ; 5 Je Bumanglag, Carlos J. C. BEZZE. 
Barrett, John A Dollander, Lowell T. EZZ. 
x ; Cabot, O. H. Perry 
Bobb, Dale C Kosik, Janet A. Svea. 7 Q 
> 7 Z ae Campbell, John D., BEZENE. 
eR Maloney, Joseph P. BEZZE. 
Bolyard, Marshall K. EZETA. Carr, Stewart D 
Bosworth, Anthony B McManus, John G. EZESTEA f 

, y B. NOOO F ? Carter, Cleo, Jr 
Bosworth, Weldon S O'Connor, Stephen J. EZZSTZE well, Jt, 

, i Poduszczak, Edward EEEE. Churchwell, Thomas E., BEZZ ZE. 
Braendel, Douglas A. BEZZA. j Clark, Michael R. 
Branyon, James S. EZZ. IN THE ARMY Clegg, Douglas W. 
Brown, Frederick B.EZEZE. The following-named persons for appoint- Coates, Edward J. BEZZE. 
Brown, Samuel A., Jr. EZS ETE. ment in the Regular Army, by transfer in Cote, William D., EEZ ZATA 
Cage, Lee E., Jr. EZEZ. the grade specified, under the provisions of Daino, Gerald A. EZAM. 
Caraway, William C. EZSEA. title 10, United States Code, sections 3283 Daprato, Norman P. MEZZ AE. 
Casull, Brian H. essere. through 3294: Davidson, Jay P., EZZ. 
Champion, Charles H. EYEWE. To be major Defazio, Vincent G., MESSE 
Cheek, Jack W EEEa. Jones, William D., REZ. Devoe, Smith A., BEZZA 

, Ronald P.ES. To be captain Drolet, Robert A., MEZZE. 
Clark, Jeffrey R. ESEA. Elley, George D. 
Clemons, Donald E. Besseeeueal. Butler, Eulous S., Jr. BEZZE Filson, James W 


Coppin, David F. ESZA. Howard, Jimmie B., EEZSe E. Fite, Donald R 
Cornett, Jesse R. ESS To be first lieutenant Kortner, Robert W. Eee 
Costanzo, Joseph J., Bernier, Barre S., BEZZZZE. Gebott, Bradley W., BEZZ% 
Crow, James L., Jr. IRcececee. Casey, Elmer M., Jr., MELSE. Green, Louis C., EZE. 
Dicey, Bruce B. ESZA. Herman, Claude P., MEZZ ZZM Herbaugh, Marvin O. BESE 
Edgette, Peter J. BQSescecal. Kinane, Thomas J. MEZZ ZE. Hoff, Randy E., 
Evans, Otis D. ESATA. Piskun, Walter S., Jr. BEZZZZE. Holborn, Alden J. EZEZ 
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Hollowell, Paul C., I is 
Hutto, Robert W. . 
Jacques, Stanley H., . 
Kealy, James T., EEZ ZEE. 
Keldsen, Donald L.. B@svsvtr7 
Keller, Larry J. BE222aa 
Kelley, Richard T.,[Bwsocosccann- 
Kittredge, Albert A.,lBecosmcces 
Kraut, Richard A. BCSsvstee 
Konkle, Thomas E.,Bcovowces 
Kunz, Lawrence L., BB voacooeed 
Landers, Curtis H.,BBsocovccam. 
Leinen, Robert D., Sr.. Besar 
Lloyd, Herbert J., BE:222222 g. 
Marcotte, Jerome J. BELLE ELLhA 
Marquitz, Robert E.,ecscS cee 
McDowell, Earl C., BBsovocces 


Metcalf, Eugene E., E2220. g. 
Moster, Stephen A., BBsgecsccaaa- 
Nelson, Carl C., EZE. 
Nicholas, Thomas J., 

Oatway, David M., 

Pescatore, Edward A., 

Pickens, William E., Jr., 

Place, Tyrus W., Jr., E. 
Potter, Luther L., Jr. MEZZE. 
Rudolph, Jack M. EESSI E. 
Sagar, Marvin E., BRegocscccaae- 
Saul Joseph H., ` 
Schemm, Christopher M., 
Schneider, Richard L., BEZES. 
Sellers, Maurice E., BEZZE. 


Silvas, George, J D 

Smith, Grady A., Eeee eoe. 

Smith, Riley J., . 

Smith, Tommy R., I 
Stanford, Thomas W., Jr., . 
Stegura, Frank H., b 

Steib, Mary E., I 
Stepaniak, Frederick, 


Stephen, Edward L.,[EBSeecccm. 

Stephens, John C., Jr. RSceeal. 

Stout, Carl F., . 

Stringer, John L., . 

Suminski, Leonard T., Jr.,BUSeueecae 

Susko, Gerald D., EZZ. 

Taylor, James A., ESEU. 

Thomas, James H., Jr.,/EBeeswcae 

Tonn, George W., 

Ward, Samuel R., JT. BEZENN. 

White, Byron W., 

Wilkins, David G., BEZES. 

Willis, Roy R., EEM. 

Wilson, Robert M., EZZ. 

Yates, Walter H., Jr., . 

Young, Keith L., . 

Zamory, David A., BESSceecca- 

To be second lieutenant 

Apland, James P., Beton 

Ayala, Isaac, . 

Byers, Norman T., F 

Dickey, Ronald, EESTE. 

Dolan, Raymond J., MELSE. 

Edwards, James W., Jr., BBSScecccmee- 

Ellis, Randolph W., MECececcalel- 

Gale, Bruce R., EESE. 

Garrett, Terry L., r 

Gilpin, Harry D., Jr., . 

Griffith, Stanley E., BRcecsser 

Hewitt, Eleanor V., BBsvococcoamm- 

Hinkle, Lawrence C., BESSE. 

Kaiser, Fredrick G., Reserva. 

Kiessling, Helmut R., Reco. 

Kudless, Laroline E 

McCarthy, Arthur, . 

Prescott, Alan K., BSSScScccane. 

Price, Richard R.,Rcecececams. 

Simms, James B., BBesecocccamm. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Reg- 
ular Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 2106, 
3283, 8284, 3286, 3287, 3288, and 3290: 

Adams, Barry, MEZEA. 

Bates, Michael R., BESEN. 

Bell, Tyrone V., EZZ. 

Borum, Benton H., RSescccme 


Brown, Douglas K., Besvecocccam. 
Chappell, James H., BRSeecaa. 
Cross, William, BBcvecocccamm. 
Digby, Charles, BRYStaaa. 
Driver, Donald L., EZEN. 
Edmond, Michael T., MCSE. 
Ellett, Henry G., I, EEEE. 
Faer, Michael J., BEZZE. 
Faulkner, David C., EEE. 
Flowers, Addison J., Jr. BEZES. 
French, Leo H., IIT, BEZZE. 
George, Anthony, J., . 
Gibson, Grover, L., 

Hannigan, Thomas F., III, 

Kay, Robert G., | 
McCord, Charles M., EZZ. 
McCune, Garen L., EEZ ZE. 
McGee, William D., EZZ. 
Medkeff, Robert T., EZE. 


Milinovich, Thomas G., 

Patterson, James W., . 
Richardson, Merrell B., k 
Roetter, Robert J. BESZ J. 
Sanders, Charles W., Jr. EZAN. 
Scott, James P.E. 
Shumpert, Edwin E., 

Smith, Robert A., 

Sneed, Joel M., EZECH. 

Taylor, Jerry A., EEE. 

Van Schoorl, Robert A.,RCcS2cccail. 


West, Thomas I. EZZ. 
White, Johnny L.,BBsococccamn. 
Young, Richard C.,BBBecocowccam. 


The following-named scholarship students 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 2107, 3283, 3284, 3286, 
3287, 3288, and 3290: 


Boles, John K. III, k 
De Jesus, Rafael, . 
Emory, Derald E., . 
Freeman, Stephen R.) . 
Fricker, Jon a 
Hashimoto, James M. MES. 
O’Donnell, Vincent M., 


Shumaker, Stephen C., 
Walker, Douglas L., 


Webster, Anthony W., Jr., eT aT k 
Zimmerman, John A. IIT BEVS Snt E. 
IN THE MARINE Corps 


The following-named U.S. Military Acad- 
emy graduates for permanent appointment 
to the grade of second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, subject tò the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Esmann, William J. 

Swanda, Donald F. Jr. 


The following-named platoon leaders class 
graduates for permanent appointment to the 
grade of second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 

Armstrong, Charles L. 

Eve, Jot. 

Webster, David M. 


The following-named Army Reserve Officer 
Training Corps graduate for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Sandrick, Edward J. 


The following-named warrant officer for 
temporary appointment to the grade of sec« 
ond lieutenant in the Marine Corps, subject 
to the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 

Thomas, Paul W. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel: 

Thomas H. Allen, Jr. Ernest J. Andersen 
Andrew E, Andersen, Thomas J. Ayers 
Jr. Clarence M. Baker 
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John B, Bany, Jr. 
Glen T. Beauchamp 
Roy L. Belli 
John H. Blair 
Allan H. Bloom 
Frank M. Boyd 
Daniel Z. Boyd 
Guy L. Brown 
Richard E. Brown 
Charles D. Bujan 
Thomas K. Burk, Jr. 
John W. Campbell 
William G. Carson, Jr. 
Curtis E, Caudill 
Louis J. Cavallo 
Don R. Christensen 
Robert A. Christy 
Bernard E. Clark 
John Clatworthy 
John M. Cockey 
William F. Coffey 
Clayton L. Comfort 
John C. Conlin 
Richard M. Cooke 
Thomas J. Coyle 
Winchell M. Craig, Jr. 
John J. Daley, Jr. 
Robert R. Darron 
Darrell U. Davidson 
Richard G. Deem 
Godfrey S. Delcuze 
Charles F. Dininger, 
Jr. 
Charles E. Dorffeld 
John W. Dresely 
John A. Durham, Jr. 
Arthur J. Eagan 
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William G. Leftwich, 
Jr. 
Bertram A. Maas 
Byron E. Madden 
Albert H. Manhard, Jr. 
Robert W. Martin, Jr. 
Donald J. McAdams 
Jack D. McCreight 
James J. McMonagle 
William S. Miller, Jr. 
Frank H. Mitchell, Jr. 
Donald C. Morgan 
John R. Muhlig, Jr. 
Michael P. Murray 
Ronald E. Nelson 
Thomas F. Nugent 
Gerald S. Pate 
George L. Patrick, Jr. 
Bob K. Peterson 
Richard C. Pfeifle 
Bert R. Picher, Jr. 
Charles F. Pitchford 
John E. Poindexter 
George A. Porter 
Robert G. Prebihalo 
Ronald I. Rivard 
John M. Roe, Jr. 
Cledwyn P. Rowlands 
Frederick P. Salzman, 
Jr. 
Ernest R. Savoy 
Donald E. Schenider 
Robert R. Sheahan 
Donald R. Simpson 
Thomas H. Simpson 
William A. Simpson 
John E. Sinclair 


Raymond W. Edwards Craig S. Smith 


Robert J. Eitel 
William R. Eleazer 
Wilbur D. Everett 
Patrick J. Fennell, Jr. 
Thomas P. Ganey 
John J. Giubilato 
John W. Greene 
Roger W. Greer 
Francis W. Haskins 
Charles F. Hammel 
Thomas M. Hearn 
Duwayne W. Hoffert 
Stanley S. Houston 
John Hubner 
Walter P. Hutchins 
John K. Hyatt, Jr. 
Mannon A. Johnson, 
Jr. 
Robert W. Jones 
John Kovach, Jr. 
John P. Kraynak 
Rodney O. Lawrence 
Richard J. Lee, Jr. 


John H. Smith 
Joseph N. Smith 
Kenneth E. Smith 
David A. Spurlock 
Ray A. Stephens 
Richard A. Sulik 
William J. Sullivan 
James T. Swinney 
John L. Thatcher 
Robert H. Thompson 
Herbert R. Tiede 
Charles Treble 
Bruce A. Truesdale 
David S. Twining 
William A. Tyksinski 
David H. Wagner 
James H. Walker 
Robert P. Walling 
Leroy E. Watson 
Robert P. Whalen 
Robert G. Williams 
Russell E. Wiltsie 
Frank Zimolzak 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant: 


John L, Almeida 
James W. Anderson 
Thomas L, Barrows 
George B. Brown III 
Richard F. Brown 
James J. Burns 
Michael A. Cardinale 
Warren J. Cicerrella 
Barry L., Denes 
Dennis M. Dowd 
Matthew W. Durney 
Stephen F. Eyman 
Ronald E. Fenn 
Pete Florea 
Zachery T. Forester 
III 


Thomas E. Hampton 
Michael J. Hart 
Clinton V. Hester 
Zachary T. Johnson 
Sherman C, Jones III 
Terrell T. Kelley 

John P. Kline, Jr. 
Richard B. Lieb 
Roger C. Liesegang 


Douglas E. Lindeman 
William N. Lindsay 
III 
Ricky L, Malone 
Roger C. McElraft 
James J. Moffett II 
James P. Morgan 
William T. Mundt 
John K. Murphy 
Charles S. Myers 
James P. Newcomb 
Frederick W, Nickel 
Calvin K. Oram 
Donald W. Pardue 
John F. Reiner III 
Gary W. Reynolds 
Robert W. Rivers 
Walter W. Sevon 
Harry S. Steever 
Anthony R, Stewart 
Philip L. Tedder 
Richard A. Walker 
David G. Weiland 
Stephen J. Williams 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


With the Lord is strength and wis- 
dom.—Job 12: 16. 

Dear Lord and Father of us all, as the 
quiet splendor of a new day dawns upon 
us we look up to Thee seeking the guid- 
ance of Thy spirit, the goodness of Thy 
presence and the greatness of Thy pow- 
er. In the heat and burden of this day 
let not our spirits fail, our steps falter 
nor our strength fade. Help us to stand 
visibly and vitally for what is right and 
just and good. 

Bless our beloved Speaker and his wife, 
Harriet. We thank Thee for his long and 
faithful service in this body and for his 
wise and sound leadership as the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. 
Grant unto this wonderful couple health 
and strength for years to come. 

Keep in our hearts the loving remem- 
brance of those who across the years have 
given their lives for our country and for 
those who even now are giving their lives 
or have become prisoners of war that we 
may be one nation under Thee with lib- 
erty and justice for all. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a concurrent 
resolution of the House, as follows: 

H, Con. Res. 646 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Wednesday, May 27, 1970, 
it stand adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian, 
Monday, June 1, 1970. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 12941, An act to authorize the release 
of four million one hundred eighty thousand 
pounds of cadmium from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15021. An act to authorize the release 
of forty million two hundred thousand 
pounds of cobalt from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15831. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of bismuth from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R, 15832. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of castor oil from the national stock- 
pile; 

H.R. 15833. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of acid grade fiuorspar from the na- 
tional stockpile and the supplemental stock- 
pile; 

H.R. 15835. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of magnesium from the national stock- 
pile; 

H.R. 15836. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of type A, chemical grade manganese 
ore from the national stockpile and the sup- 
plemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15837. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of type B, chemical grade manganese 


ore from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15838. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of shellac from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 15839. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of tungsten from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15998. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of Surinam-type metallurgical grade 
bauxite from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 16289. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of natural Ceylon amorphous lump 
graphite from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 16290. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of refractory grade chromite from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R. 16291. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of chrysotile asbestos from the na- 
tional stockpile and the supplemental stock- 
pile; 

H.R. 16292. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of corundum from the national stock- 

ile; 

PHR 16295. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of natural battery grade manganese 
ore from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile; and 

H.R. 16297. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of molybdenum from the national 
stockpile. 


Agrees to the conference requested by 
the House on the votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Youne of Ohio, and 
Mr. ScHWEIKER to be conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 14685, AMENDING INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRAVEL ACT 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 14685) to 
amend the International Travel Act of 
1961, as amended, in order to improve 
the balance of payments by further 
promoting travel to the United States, 
and for other purposes, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment, and request a conference 
with the Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
Sraccers, Moss, MURPHY of New York, 
SPRINGER, and CUNNINGHAM. 


EXTENDING PROVISIONS OF US. 
FISHING FLEET IMPROVEMENT 
ACT 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 4813) to 
extend the provisions of the U.S. Fish- 
ing Fleet Improvement Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 6, line 24, strike out “1970 and 1971” 
and insert “1970, 1971, and 1972”. 


Page 7, line 6, strike out “'1971'.” and in- 
sert “ ‘1972".” 
Page 7, strike out all after line 6 over to 


and including line 6 on page 8. 
Page 8, line 7, strike out “10.” and in- 
sert “9”. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DIVISION OF DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WEL- 
FARE 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if I had a hot 
anvil handy, I most certainly would 
strike it. The time has come for action. 

My reference is to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, which 
in the truest sense is surely a “can of 
worms.” 

At a time when the budget of HEW is 
about to surpass that of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, according to my infor- 
mation, they have apparently “thrown 
the wrong baby out of the window,” by 
accepting the resignation of actuary 
“Bob” Myers, a “sound dollar” man, 
and retaining an “expansionist,” Bob 
Ball in the driver's seat of Commissioner 
of Social Security. 

Mr. Speaker, the platform of my party, 
formed during the convention of 1968, 
called for a division of HEW into three 
manageable departments. In fact, my 
colleague, CLARENCE Brown, JR., has al- 
ready submitted proposed legislation to 
remove the Department of Health and 
make it a separate entity. 

Mr. Speaker, my question is this, would 
it not be more manageable to have three 
smaller “cans of worms,” instead of the 
one “huge can,” that seems to have 
turned into a situation that would make 
Zeus, creator of “Pandora” look like a 
sure bet to become a future appointee to 
that department? 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 


their names: 
[Roll No. 144] 
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Clay 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 


Cunnin: 

Daddario 

Dawson 

de la Garza 

Dowdy 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards, Calif. 

Edwards, La. 

Evans, Colo. 

Evins, Tenn. Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 


Hansen, Idaho Reifel 
Hébert Riegle 
Hogan Roberts 
Hungate Rodino 
Jarman Roe 
Jones, Ala. Rogers, Colo. 
Jones, Tenn. Rogers, Fla. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Sandman 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schwengel 
Sebelius 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Teague, Tex. 
Tunney 
Watson 
Watts 
Whitten 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Winn 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall 326 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
JOHN W. McCORMACK 


(Mr. ADDABBO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
always cherish my friendship with the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the Honorable Jonn W. McCormack, for 
he has been both a true friend and a 
dedicated leader of this Chamber. The 
announcement this past week of his 
plans to retire from the Congress at the 
end of this session brought to all of us 
the sudden realization that this career of 
public service has been unlike few others 
in history. This was fully acknowledged 
at last evening’s farewell reception to 
Speaker McCormack, attended by Presi- 
dent Nixon, President and Mrs. Johnson, 
and Members of the House and Senate. 

This gentleman has given his life to 
the people of his country for no other 
reason that his desire to serve and im- 
prove his land. He has given of himself 
because he sincerely desired to help those 
of us who serve in the House today. We 
owe him a debt of gratitude which can 
never be repaid. 

The career of the Honorable Joun W. 
McCormack will receive special attention 
as historians look back on his achieve- 
ments and decisions. The Speaker is a 
man of honor whose wisdom and dedica- 
tion to our service is without parallel. I 
wish he and his charming wife years of 
happiness and I hope that he will remain 
in close touch with his friends and ad- 
mirers in the Congress. 


RALPH GINZBURG 


(Mr. HUNT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HUNT. Mr Speaker, I read in this 
morning’s paper that Ralph Ginzburg, 
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the now infamous New York publisher 
of Eros and other pornographic mate- 
rials, has had his sentence for conviction 
of mailing such matter reduced from 5 
years imprisonment to 3 years. 

It is interesting to note that Ginzburg 
is still free on bail because of endless 
appeals of the sentence which was im- 
posed 7 years ago. His attorney was argu- 
ing for a suspended sentence on the 
grounds that people have changed in the 
last 7 years, considering Woodstock, pa- 
rading nudes, and sexually integrated 
college dorms. 

The U.S. District Judge, E. MacTrout- 
man, should be real proud that he thinks 
he is performing a public service by lis- 
tening to such an absurd argument. At a 
time when people around the nation are 
pleading for more stringent curbs on the 
dissemination of obscene literature and 
when Congress is in fact actively work- 
ing on such legislation, it is absolutely 
indefensible that Judge MacTroutman 
should take it upon himself to lessen the 
penalty of a crime for which Ginzburg 
was duly tried, convicted, and sentenced. 
The passage of time, if anything, has 
made the activities of Ginzburg even 
more deplorable and Judge MacTrout- 
man’s action is a mockery of justice 
which is a prime example of the per- 
missiveness with which many of our 
learned judges seem to be possessed re- 
gardless of society’s sanctions. 

Perhaps if Ginzburg can perpetuate 
his appeals and if we have a few more 
Woodstocks along with a further degra- 
dation of this country’s moral fiber on 
which Ginzburg and his attorney are 
eminently qualified to speak, maybe he 
will wind up with a sack of lollipops and 
a firm handshake for contributing to the 
literary genius of our people. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill (H.R. 
17755) making appropriations for the 
Department of Transportation and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes, 
and to include pertinent material. 

The SPEAKER. Is their objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1971 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17755) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Trans- 
portation and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes; and pending that mo- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be limited to 2 
hours, the time to be equally divided and 
controlled by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Conte) and myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
FLYNT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 
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There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 17755, with Mr. 
Epmonpson in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BoLtanp) will be 
recognized for 1 hour, and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Conte) will be 
recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BOLAND) . 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the fourth 
annual Department of Transportation 
appropriation bill to be brought before 
the committee. I believe, having watched 
the Department mature over the past 
3 years, that it is doing a good job. 
It is a difficult task to bring a group 
of formerly independent agencies to- 
gether and have them work cohesively 
toward common objectives. I believe that 
this is now being accomplished and that 
the result will be an improved transpor- 
tation system throughout the country. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Department of 
Transportation and related agencies, I 
want to express my appreciation to the 
members of the committee for their co- 
operation and industry during the de- 
tailed hearings on this bill—the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. MCFALL) ; the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Yates) ; the 
gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. STEED) ; 
the ranking minority member, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Conte); the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
MINSHALL); and the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. EDWARDS). 

Although a few items in the bill have 
received considerably more publicity 
than others, the committee gave an ap- 
propriate amount of attention to all 
items, as is shown by the 3,000 pages of 
printed testimony received on the bill. In 
two instances—the Coast Guard Reserve 
and ICC—after considering all pertinent 
factors, the committee is recommending 
appropriations above those provided for 
in the budget. For the most part, how- 
ever, reductions are recommended. 

We recommend the appropriation of 
$7,052,157,000 for the transportation 
programs financed in the bill now before 
us. Of this amount approximately $4.5 
billion is liquidating cash and about $2.6 
billion is new obligational authority, The 
reduction recommended below the 
budget is $112,806,000. 

We are, however, faced with increasing 
transportation requirements. As our pop- 
ulation and our economy grow, so do our 
transportation needs. There is a need for 
more transportation. There is a need for 
safer transportation. And there is a need 
for faster transportation. So, this bill 
would provide $379,808,000 more than 
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has been appropriated for fiscal year 
1970 for similar activities. 

The bill provides funds for over 114,000 
positions, including approximately 75,000 
civilian personnel and 39,000 military 
personnel for the U.S. Coast Guard. This 
is an increase of about 5,000 civilian and 
700 military personnel over the current 
fiscal year. These increases are almost 
exclusively related to the need for in- 
creased safety in all modes of transpor- 
tation. The committee has denied in- 
creases for military and civilian person- 
nel totaling about 1,100 positions, This 
was partially offset by the addition of 
personnel in certain areas, but a net re- 
duction of about 600 positions is recom- 
mended. 

I would call the attention of the mem- 
bers of the committee to the summary 
of major recommendations beginning on 
page 4 of the report. These actions are 
as follows: 

First. The appropriation of the $289,- 
965,000 for the continued development of 
a civil supersonic transport aircraft; 

Second. The appropriation of the full 
budget request for the operations of the 
FAA, including 2,265 new air traffic con- 
trol personnel; 

Third. The addition of $7.5 million 
above the budget to provide for the con- 
tinuation of the Coast Guard selected re- 
serve at a level of 10,000 personnel; 

Fourth. A reduction of $7.5 million in 
the transportation planning, research, 
and development program in the Office 
of the Secretary; 

Fifth. Approval of the $59 million re- 
quested under acquisition, construction, 
and improvements for the Coast Guard’s 
icebreaker replacement program; 

Sixth. A reduction of $7 million in con- 
struction, national capital airports based 
on the deferral of funds for expansion of 
Dulles terminal buiiding; 

Seventh. A reduction of $12,640,000 in 
the traffic and highway safety appropri- 
ation of the National Highway Safety 
Bureau; 

Eighth. The addition of $1,400,000 and 
140 positions over the budget for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; 

Ninth. Provision of the full $180,028,- 
000 fiscal year 1971 request and $150 mil- 
lion of the $188,011,000 requested for fis- 
cal year 1972 for the Federal share of the 
subway system in Washington, D.C.; 

Tenth. A general provision limiting 
commitments for urban mass transporta- 
tion grants to $214 million; 

Eleventh. A general provision limiting 
commitments for grants-in-aid for air- 
port development to $220 million. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Chairman, the request for salaries 
and expenses for the Office of the Sec- 
retary was $19.5 million and we recom- 
mend $17.2 million, a reduction of about 
$2.3 million. The amount recommended 
is sufficient to provide for 232 additional 
positions under this appropriation. Of 
this increase, 172 are counterpart trans- 
fers from the operating administrations 
in the Department. The committee 
thoroughly examined the rationale for 
the proposed consolidations of the inter- 
nal audit, public information, and con- 
gressional relations functions, and vir- 
tually all of these transfers have been 
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approved. I believe, as do a majority of 
the committee, that these consolidations 
should create a more cohesive Depart- 
ment in which all organizational com- 
ponents are working toward common 
objectives rather than competing against 
one another. 

The bill provides $14.5 million for 
transportation planning, research and 
development in the Office of the Secre- 
tary. This is a reduction of $7.5 million 
below the budget, but provides for a $3.5 
million increase for the air traffic capac- 
ity research program. This program is 
longer term in nature than the research 
being conducted by the FAA on the 
implementation of the so-called NAS and 
ARTS systems. The committee believes 
that it is entirely proper to strive for 
a higher order of automation in the air 
traffic control system. 

TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS CENTER (TSC) 


I am pleased to report that the De- 
partment’s new Transportation Systems 
Center in Cambridge, Mass., will com- 
mence operations on July 1, 1970. This 
center, which has been taken over from 
NASA, will provide the necessary tech- 
nical base for much needed improvement 
in our Nation’s transportation system. I 
am confident that the skill and expertise 
which will be developed within this cen- 
ter will be of great long-term benefit to 
the Nation. 

With the rapid increases in demand 
for transportation service, we are faced 
with mounting congestion in our airways, 
highways, and urban systems. The ap- 
plication of advanced technology can 
provide answers to these serious prob- 
lems. The Department of Transportation, 
since its formation, has been hindered 
by the lack of a central technical staff 
to address total, intermodal transporta- 
tion research and development. The new 
Transportation Systems Center will pro- 
vide the Department with this capability 
and do so with no increase in the amount 
of funding requested for fiscal year 1971. 
The Department will be able to strength- 
en its in-house R. & D. activities with a 
highly capable technical team made up 
of many of the NASA personnel formerly 
at the Electronics Research Center, plus 
additional transportation systems ex- 
perts. 

The location of the center on a highly 
desirable site in Cambridge, at one end 
of the most densely populated urban 
corridor in the country, brings an addi- 
tional benefit to us all. Through its close 
association with local university and in- 
dustrial organizations and this urban 
setting, the center will provide the unique 
capability to function as an urban trans- 
portation systems laboratory which can 
be used to specifically address our urban 
congestion problem. 

I look forward to the development of 
this new DOT facility and the major part 
it will play in strengthening our total 
transportation research effort. 

No funds are recommended for a pro- 
posed new program which would provide 
grants to State agencies to carry out a 
State natural gas pipeline safety pro- 
gram. 

The bill does include the full budget 
request of $4,845,000 for the consolida- 
tion of the departmental headquarters 
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into the Nassif Building in southwest 
Washington. This is primarily for the 
first full-year rental cost of the new 
building, and includes $595,000 for De- 
partment of Transportation employee 
parking. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill includes the 
budget request of $289,965,000 for the 
SST. This is a very controversial pro- 
gram. It is also one which receives con- 
siderable scrutiny, both in the executive 
branch and in the Congress. This has 
been true every year since 1963. And 
every year since 1963, every President 
and every Congress have voted to con- 
tinue the program. 

To halt the program at this time would 
mean not only the loss of all $708 mil- 
lion appropriated to date plus approxi- 
mately $60 million in termination costs, 
but it would also signify a stopping of 
aviation progress in this country. There 
are those who would have us stop avia- 
tion progress both in this country and 
in the rest of the free world by banning 
supersonic transportation. Mr. Chair- 
man, I don’t think the world’s greatest 
technological country should attempt to 
stop such progress. We should not volun- 
tarily relinquish our world leadership in 
one of the few remaining industries in 
which we enjoy a favorable world trade 
balance. Supersonic transports will be 
built—three countries are already fiying 
prototypes. Time is now moving in their 
favor. It has been reported that the 
British and French may be planning for 
a second generation Concorde with a 
200-passenger capacity to be operational 
in 1975, and Germany may join them in 
this endeavor by providing the extra 
financial assistance needed for this mod- 
el. Mr. Chairman, if American-owned 
airlines cannot buy American SST’s, they 
will buy foreign-built SST’s. 

Concern has been expressed about the 
possible adverse effects the SST might 
have on the environment. These are not 
new issues. The Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration and other Government 
agencies have been studying the environ- 
mental aspects of this program for more 
than 6 years, and the results of these 
studies have significantly influenced the 
design of the SST. Smokeless engines, 
improved noise suppression devices, and 
incorporation of a fixed horizontal 
stabilizer to provide high lift perform- 
ance for community noise reduction are 
only some examples of this design in- 
fluence. 

It has been claimed that the SST 
sideline noise will be equal to 50 jumbo 
jets taking off simultaneously. This 
startling comparison results from use of 
a nonaccepted noise-measuring stand- 
ard. The SST has a different distribution 
of noise than our present subsonic air- 
craft. Although it may produce rela- 
tively higher noise levels at the airport 
during its takeoff roll, it will produce 
considerably less noise over the com- 
munity during takeoff and landing. 

Mr. Chairman, the Department has 
issued a rule that will insure that no 
SST’s—ours or foreign—will fly super- 
sonically across the United States and 
boom our populace. Despite such con- 
tinued assurances, there are still those 
who raise this issue. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe it is inconceivable to imply that 
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the independent, articulate voting popu- 
lation of this great Nation is so powerless 
that such an intrusion would ever be 
permitted. 

It has been alleged that the SST might 
cause a modification in the world’s cli- 
mate. Such allegations simply are not 
supported by fact. Even those who make 
such claims, indicate that they are 
merely speculative. On the other hand, 
the Environmental Science Services Ad- 
ministration, an organization which has 
access to the entire meteorological 
scientific community, sees no reason to 
believe that the SST will adversely af- 
fect the atmosphere. Mr. Chairman, 
ESSA is an organization which I believe 
can best “sift wheat from chaff” and 
render qualified and unbiased opinions. 

There are also those who imply that 
the SST program specifications have 
been relaxed and the SST will not be a 
viable aircraft. This is not so. The pro- 
duction SST must have good economics, 
meet the FAA certification requirements, 
and operate on major international air- 
ports when introduced. Department of 
Transportation studies, to date, indicate 
that the production SST will be viable, 
will be certificated, and will meet air- 
port requirements. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has re- 
viewed this program in considerable de- 
tail. Over 200 pages of our hearings are 
concerned solely with the SST program. 
It is the view of the majority of the 
committee that any technological prob- 
lems can be overcome and that the pro- 
gram will be successful. 

COAST GUARD 

The Coast Guard is one of the oldest 
and finest organizations in our Govern- 
ment, having served this country in 
peace and war for 180 years. It tradi- 
tionally has a lean, tight budget and the 
committee’s $3,240,000 reduction for op- 
erating expenses is less than one percent 
below the budget. 

Although we have approved the con- 
solidation of most public information 
and congressional relations functions 
into the Office of the Secretary, we have 
not approved the transfer of these func- 
tions from the Coast Guard. Because of 
the high volume of inquiries concerning 
the whereabouts, status, and well-being 
of the thousands of young men in uni- 
form, we felt it essential for the Mem- 
bers to have as direct and rapid an ac- 
cess to the top level of management in 
the Coast Guard as we do with each of 
the other Armed Services. 

The acquisition, construction, and im- 
provements request of the Coast Guard 
was for $100 million. We recommend the 
appropriation of $90 million, which, 
along with the unobligated funds under 
this program, should be sufficient to cover 
all obligations estimated for fiscal year 
1971. More than half of this request is for 
@ new polar icebreaker, which will ini- 
tiate the Coast Guard’s plan to replace 
its six World War II “wind-class” ships 
with four new icebreakers. This has been 
approved. 

As most of you know, the budget pro- 
posed to phase out the Coast Guard Se- 
lected Reserve training program by the 
end of fiscal year 1971. The committee 
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has examined this program in consider- 
able detail over the past 2 years. While 
it cannot be denied that there are argu- 
ments for the elimination of the Se- 
lected Reserve component of the Coast 
Guard, we do not feel it has been demon- 
strated that the port security require- 
ments of the Reserve are either unessen- 
tial or can be fulfilled by other means. 
There is presently no other armed service 
prepared to meet the port security de- 
fense requirement in the early days of 
a mobilization. 

Accordingly, we are recommending an 
appropriation of $17.5 million for the 
Coast Guard Reserve. This is an increase 
of $7.5 million over the budget request 
and a decrease of $8.4 million from fiscal 
year 1970 appropriations. The amount 
recommended will provide for a 10,000- 
man Reserve, a reduction of 5,000 below 
fiscal year 1970. With this reduced level it 
should be possible for the Coast Guard 
to upgrade its Reserve training program 
and improve the quality of personnel re- 
tained. A 10,000-man Reserve should en- 
able the Coast Guard to meet its most 
urgent needs in protecting the major 
port areas of the country in the early 
days of a mobilization, as well as provid- 
ing a nucleus for peacetime utilization 
along with the regular Coast Guard in 
times of natural disasters or national 
emergencies. 

The bill includes $19.5 million for the 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion program of the Coast Guard. The 
largest portion of this amount is for the 
continuation of the National Data Buoy 
Development project. This project in- 
volves the development and deployment 
of unmanned ocean data buoys in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 

The committee recommends the full 
amount of the budget estimate for op- 
erations of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration, $923,885,000. This will provide 
for 4,361 new positions, of which 2,265 
are air traffic control personnel. With 
this increase, the Congress will have pro- 
vided 9,496 new air traffic control person- 
nel since the Department was estab- 
lished. This represents a virtual doubling 
of the controller work force. It is the 
judgment of this committee—and I am 
sure this view is shared by other Mem- 
bers of the Congress—that FAA should 
be provided with the personnel and funds 
needed to maintain the highest possible 
degree of safety in the air. 

The committee spent a considerable 
amount of time on the recent problems 
which FAA has had with some of its air 
controllers. We heard testimony from the 
Administrator, the Secretary, and a 
number of air traffic controllers, some of 
whom had participated in the latest 
strike. I feel the Administrator has done 
an excellent job in handling this very 
difficult situation. 

The committee has been concerned for 
@ number of years about problems of 
safely controlling air traffic during the 
prime travel hours in the morning and 
evening. At some airports large num- 
bers of departures and arrivals are 
scheduled at the same time. We believe 
that this adds significantly to the prob- 
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lems in air traffic control and is a major 
cause of stress on the controllers who 
work in these congested areas. We have, 
therefore, requested that the Depart- 
ment, in close collaboration with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, undertake a 
thorough study of this problem. 

In the area of facilities and equipment, 
the committee recommends the full 
budget request of $190 million. With the 
recent enactment of the airport and air- 
ways user charge legislation, additional 
funds should become available for this 
program. A total of $90 million had been 
withheld by the Bureau of the Budget 
pending enactment of this legislation. 

For research and development we 
recommend $45 million. This is about a 
10-percent increase over the amount pro- 
vided in fiscal year 1970. 

With respect to the National Capital 
Airports, the committee recommends 
$10.5 million for operation and main- 
tenance and $4 million for construction. 
Under our recommendation, the $7 mil- 
lion requested to begin the expansion of 
the Dulles terminal building would be 
deferred. We provided $500,000 for the 
design contract in fiscal year 1970. This 
contract has not yet been awarded. How- 
ever, if the contract is awarded and if 
the design work is completed during 
fiscal 1971, the necessary excavating and 
grading could be started with existing 
unobligated funds. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 


For the Office of the Administrator of 
the Federal Highway Administration, 
we recommend a total of $15,221,000, a 
reduction of $260,000 below the budget. 
The budget had proposed to merge this 
appropriation into the funds requested 
for the two operating bureaus. We es- 
tablished this separate appropriation 
last year to facilitate congressional 
scrutiny over this office and do not con- 
cur with the proposal to eliminate it at 
this time. 

A total reduction of $9,425,000 is rec- 
ommended for the Bureau of Public 
Roads, of which $5 million is in the new 
comprehensive corridor transportation 
program. This program is just getting 
started and we feel that the funds al- 
lowed will enable this program to pro- 
ceed at a reasonable rate. We also dis- 
allowed all funds requested for the 
continuation of the research for the 
electronic route guidance system. This is 
a costly program for which very few 
meaningful benefits were cited during 
the hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, the largest single item 
in the bill is a $4,350,340,000 liquidating 
cash appropriation for the highway trust 
fund. No reduction is being recom- 
mended in the construction program. 
Highways provide by far the largest por- 
tion of the transportion services used in 
this country. Nearly 98 percent of all 
urban travel and 88 percent of intercity 
travel is by highway vehicles. 

The committee recommends the budg- 
et estimate of $35 million for the right- 
of-way revolving fund. These funds will 
permit the acquisition of rights-of-way 
several years in advance of actual con- 
struction, thereby reducing potential in- 
flationary pressures on property costs. 
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Under highway beautification, we rec- 
ommend a $16.5 million liquidating cash 
appropriation. This is a reduction of $3.5 
million from the budget request. The 
bill also includes $500,000 for adminis- 
tration of this program. 

For the Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety, we would provide $3,443,000, a 
decrease of $675,000 from the budget, 
but a $1.1 million increase over fiscal 
year 1970. Of this increase, $400,000 is to 
initiate a contract research and devel- 
opment program. Although the commit- 
tee generally does not favor initiating 
new research programs in times of fiscal 
stringency, we feel that the commercial 
vehicle and driver regulation areas, to 
which this effort will be directed, should 
be given a higher priority than they 
have been accorded heretofore. 

The committee recommends appropri- 
ations of $15 million for forest highways 
and $13 million for public lands high- 
ways. As in past years, we have recom- 
mended limitations on obligations for 
these programs. The limitations recom- 
mended are $22.5 million for forest high- 
ways and $10 million for public lands 
highways. 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY SAFETY BUREAU 


The National Highway Safety Bureau 
has recently been elevated to an inde- 
pendent operating status within the De- 
partment. The bill includes an appropri- 
ation of $40,435,000 plus the transfer of 
$2,611,000 for the operating expenses of 
this Bureau. This is a reduction of 
$12,640,000 below the budget. 

Of the sum recommended, $29 million 
is for the Bureau’s contract program. 
This is a significant increase over fiscal 
year 1970 and should allow certain major 
research efforts such as the air bag and 
the experimental safety vehicle to pro- 
ceed at the rate proposed in the budget. 

The other activity under this Bureau 
is State and community highway safe- 
ty. We recommend a $51 million appro- 
priation for this matching grant pro- 
gram. We are concerned about the lack 
of State participation in this program, 
which was designed to encourage and 
assist the States to create new highway 
safety projects. 

This is not being accomplished. The 
Director testified that certain Governors 
indicated that there are no funds avail- 
able in the States to create new pro- 
grams. We do not feel, however, that the 
fiscal situation is any more critical at the 
State level than at the Federal level and 
believe that the present accident rate on 
our Nation’s highways is sufficiently 
urgent to warrant support of new efforts 
at all levels of government. 

FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 


For the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion, Office of the Administrator, we rec- 
ommend a $345,000 increase over fiscal 
year 1970. This will provide for 12 new 
positions plus the transfer of six positions 
from the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion. The bill also includes appropriations 
of $4.5 million for the Bureau of Railroad 
Safety and $900,000 for railroad re- 
search. 

URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION 


The bill provides $3.2 million for the 
administration of the urban mass trans- 
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portation program, an increase of more 
than 100 percent over fiscal year 1970. 

No appropriation is included for urban 
mass transportation grants. In our fiscal 
year 1970 bill we provided an advance 
appropriation of $214 million for this 
program for fiscal year 1971. The pend- 
ing legislative authorization to extend 
the program beyond 1971 has not been 
enacted. That legislation as passed by 
the other body includes multiyear con- 
tractual authority which would allow 
the commitment of up to $3.1 billion 
with no prior presentation to the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the Congress. 
This type of provision drastically re- 
duces the congressional control over the 
program through the appropriations 
process. Because of this, the committee 
recommends a provision which would 
limit the obligations incurred for urban 
mass transportation grants to $214 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1971. Such a limita- 
tion will enable the Congress through 
the appropriations process to consider 
the relative priority of urban transpor- 
tation along with other programs in- 
cluded in the budget. 

RELATED AGENCIES 

For the related agencies, $6 million 
is provided for the National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board. The committee is 
impressed by the fine work this Board 
does in investigating catastrophic or 
major accidents and has approved six 
additional positions. We have not ap- 
proved any increase for the Board’s “be- 
fore the fact” aviation accident prevyen- 
tion program, since virtually all the ac- 
tivities of the FAA are oriented toward 
aviation safety and accident prevyen- 
tion. 

The bill includes the full amounts re- 
quested by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for operating expenses and payments to 
air carriers. 

For the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the committee recommends an 
increase of $1.4 million over the budget 
to cover the restoration of 140 positions. 
It is difficult to see how the Bureau of 
the Budget and the President could have 
recommended a lower employment level 
for the seventh consecutive year in the 
face of the continuous growth pattern 
of the surface transportation industry 
which the ICC regulates. During the past 
7 years when the Commission’s employ- 
ment has been declining every year, the 
regulated industry’s revenues received 
and ton-miles of freight transported 
have grown by 50 percent. 

I feel it would be impossible for the 
commission to adequately carry out its 
responsibilities assigned by law if it was 
not provided with adequate funds and 
personnel. It is the public who will suffer 
if the Commission is unable to police 
household goods shipments, assure ade- 
quate transportation service for small 
businesses and individual shippers, and 
assure just and reasonable freight rates 
to the shipping public. 

We recommend $330 million for the 
Federal share of the subway system to 
serve the National Capital area. This 
should provide adequate Federal financ- 
ing to carry the program through fis- 
cal year 1972. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege to 
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serve on a subcommittee with such hard- 
working and knowledgeable colleagues. I 
wish to commend all of them for the fine 
work they did. I believe we have per- 
formed our duties well and brought a 
good bill to the committee. It is one 
which I think all Members can support. 
Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of the 
bill as recommended by the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the chairman of the subcommittee, 
Mr. Botanp, for his fine statement. 

During the past few months there have 
been a number of reports of renewed in- 
terest on the part of the Port of New 
York Authority and the Department of 
Transportation in constructing or ex- 
tending runways at Kennedy Airport in- 
to Jamaica Bay. As the Representative 
of the Seventh Congressional District of 
New York in which Kennedy Airport is 
located, I have vigorously opposed any 
such extension of runways on several 
grounds, including the further destruc- 
tion of the unique recreational resources 
of Jamaica Bay, air and water pollution, 
the increase in community noise levels 
and the increase in air traffic con- 
gestion. 

In connection with my efforts to block 
this kind of proposal, I have tried to di- 
rect the attention of the appropriate 
public officials to the urgent need for lo- 
cating a suitable site for construction of 
a fourth jetport. The talk of extending 
Kennedy’s runways will play right into 
the hands of those who want to further 
delay this urgent task. 

I have communicated with Transpor- 
tation Secretary Volpe and New York 
City Mayor John V. Lindsay and received 
assurances of their concern for the pro- 
tection of the ecological wealth of Ja- 
maica Bay, but my concern continues. 
The National Academy of Sciences is not 
conducting a study and public hearings 
on the proposed expansion of Kennedy 
Airport. I cannot predict what the out- 
come of that study will be but I do want 
to make certain that no action is taken 
with respect to the expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds for runway extensions into 
the Bay until the study is complete and 
until Congress has had the opportunity 
to review the study. 

With these facts in mind, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. BoranD) whether there are 
funds available under this bill for use to 
construct or extend runways at Kennedy 
Airport into Jamaica Bay? 

Mr. BOLAND. I will say in response to 
the inquiry of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Appasso), that I share the 
gentleman’s concern about the noise sit- 
uation at Kennedy Airport, and I am 
conscious of the interest the gentleman 
has shown in this matter over the years, 
but insofar as this bill is concerned, there 
is no money provided for the lengthening 
of any runways at Kennedy Airport. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that the 
appropriation in this bill is $16,500,000 
for highway beautification? 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The amount in this bill for high- 
way beautification is $16.5 million. 

Mr. GROSS. While the gentleman is 
looking for that figure, what have we 
gotten for the money that has been ex- 
pended up to this point? 

Mr. BOLAND. It is a program, as the 
gentleman from Iowa knows, that is 
highly controversial. It is a program that 
provides for the control of outdoor ad- 
vertising and junk yards, and for the 
enhancement of the scenic beauty of the 
Interstate System. 

There is $16.5 million of liquidating 
cash in this bill to pay for obligations 
that have already been incurred. This is a 
reduction of $3.5 million from the budget 
request. The bill also includes $500,000 
for the administration of this program. 

The existing authorization for the 
highway beautification program is ap- 
proximately $8.5 million. This bill would 
limit the amount the department can 
obligate for highway beautification in 
the fiscal year 1971, to $5 million. So 
this is actually within the authorization 
under the basic legislation which estab- 
lishes the highway beautification pro- 
gram. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad the committee 
made some reduction. I am surprised 
that the Bureau of the Budget would ask 
for the amount that it did. I believe it 
was in the Department of the Interior 
appropriation hearings that I read some- 
thing about flowerbeds along the high- 
ways growing up to weeds. Where is the 
money provided to take care of the weeds 
in the flowerbeds that have been con- 
structed along the highways? And whose 
responsibility is it to take care of them? 

Mr. BOLAND. Is the gentleman re- 
ferring to the Interstate System? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I am talking about 
the highway beautification program 
under whatever jurisdiction it is. 

Mr. BOLAND. As the gentleman 
knows, some of the highway money is 
used for enhancing the scenic beauty of 
the highways. 

All of us in this body know the high- 
way beautification program has been of 
considerable concern to a number of us. 
It has been described as a program that 
could cost millions of dollars more if the 
Congress continues to authorize it. 

There has been an effort on the part of 
the Federal Highway Administration to 
get additional authorization, but the au- 
thorizing committee has not seen fit to 
report a bill. 

Mr. GROSS. If I am going to take a 
ride to the poor house, I would like to see 
the roses that have been planted along 
the roads as a result of the expensive 
beautification program. If we are going 
to have a highway beautification pro- 
gram in times like these, when we ought 
to conserve every dime, then I think we 
ought to be able to see the roses, the pe- 
tunias, and whatever else there is, as we 
take our trip to the poorhouse. 

Mr. BOLAND. I would agree with the 
gentleman. How fine it would be to have 
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on our highways the beauty of the rose 
that is in the lapel of the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. CONTE). 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I had a most difficult 
decision to make this year. As you know, 
I had to decide whether to remain as 
the ranking minority member of the 
Treasury-Post Office Subcommittee, on 
which I have sat for 12 years, or to take 
up that spot on your distinguished sub- 
committee. 

I chose the latter after long and hard 
consideration. I have certainly enjoyed 
working with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BOLAND) 
and my other distinguished colleagues on 
the subcommittee. 

The transportation problems of this 
Nation are great. I think the subcommit- 
tee recognizes the job it has to do and 
that it has been working hard at it. 

Improvements are essential if we are 
to maintain an effective system balanced 
among air, rail, motor vehicle, and mass 
transit components. These improve- 
ments cost money. This distinguished 
committee has the responsibility of de- 
ciding where that money is best spent 
and, therefore, where the necessary im- 
provements will be made. 

I think the bill before us reflects both 
the great effort that went into it and the 
balance that must be struck between im- 
proving transportation systems and 
holding back inflationary spending. 

TOTAL BILL 

The committee has cut $112.8 million 
from the total 1971 request and recom- 
mended a level of $7.052 billion. This 
represents an increase of $379.8 million 
over the appropriation for fiscal 1970. 

In title I of the bill, H.R. 17755, the 
committee cut $45.9 million from the 
request and recommended $2.169 billion. 
This is $140.8 million over the appropri- 
ation for fiscal 1970. Title I covers the 
Department of Transportation. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


The committee cut $10.7 million from 
the request for the Office of the Secre- 
retary under title I and recommended 
$326.5 million. This is $214.4 million over 
the fiscal 1970 appropriation. The bulk 
of the increase is attributable to the civil 
supersonic aircraft development budget 
which was transferred from the Federal 
Aviation Administration. 

The committee cut $2.2 million from 
the request for “Salaries and expenses” 
in the Office of the Secretary and recom- 
mended $17.2 million. In so doing, it al- 
lowed 232 of 397 new positions divided 
into two categories. Under the first, 
counterpart transfers, 172 of 187 have 
been approved. Under the second, pro- 
gram increases, only 60 of 210 have been 
approved. As indicated on page 6 of 
the report, House Report 91-1115, the 
committee disallowed 165 of the re- 
quested positions because it feels, as it 
did last year, that the number of per- 
sonnel in OST is becoming excessive. 

Under “Transportation planning, re- 
search, and development,” the commit- 
tee cut $7.5 million and recommended 
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$14.5 million. This represents a $3.5 mil- 
lion over 1970, all of which is for air 
traffic capacity research. 

In June 1968, the committee directed 
the Department of Transportation to re- 
port on aspects of its scattered and 
sometimes overlapping research activ- 
ities. To date this report has not been 
received. However, the committee still 
emphasizes the need for the Depart- 
ment to better coordinate and improve 
the programs in almost all areas of re- 
search and technology and it has stated 
so on page 7 of the report. 

The request for $1,000,000 under 
grants-in-aid for natural gas pipeline 
safety was denied because the committee 
felt that these costs are more properly 
borne by the States. The money would 
have been used for grants to State 
agencies. 

To consolidate departmental head- 
quarters, the committee approved a re- 
quest for $4.8 million. 


SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT PROGRAM 


During the current fiscal year, the SST 
program was transferred from the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration as I have 
already mentioned. This transfer will re- 
move the direct responsibility for proto- 
type development away from the admin- 
istration which is directly responsible 
for the aircraft’s certification, thus 
eliminating possible concern about FAA 
conflict of interest. 

The SST is, of course, the most contro- 
versial part of H.R. 17755 just as it was 
the most controversial part of H.R. 14794 
last year. The question of whether to 
continue with this program and approve 
the request for $289.9 million for fiscal 
1971 is a very complicated one 

I have, as I did last year, studied 
everything I could get my hands on. I 
read over that which I had studied in 
preparation for the fiscal 1970 bill and 
what seemed like all that has been pub- 
lished since that time. 

I think good arguments can be made 
on both sides of the issue. My distin- 
guished colleague from Ilinois, Mr. 
YATES, has done an excellent job point- 
ing out reasons for not going ahead with 
the SST. On the other hand, the com- 
mittee report, on pages 8 and 9, explains 
why we should go ahead. 

I know this is going to be an extremely 
difficult decision because there are so 
many pros and cons. Therefore, I cannot 
and will not ask my colleagues to vote 
either for or against the SST. I have 
agonized over this for many months, 
through the hearings and right up to to- 
day. I think everyone has to make up his 
own mind and reach his own decision. 

I would, however, point out, as I did 
during the hearings, some of these pros 
and cons. 

During hearings before the subcom- 
mittee, we went into the question of how 
the SST would affect the environment. 
The fact of the matter is, at least from 
everything I have read and heard, that 
the only serious problem—and it is a 
problem—is sideline noise. This is the 
noise that the plane will make while it is 
on the ground. 

I would refer my colleagues to page 
590 of the hearings wherein I had the 
following dialog with Mr. Vierling: 
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Mr. ConTE. Last year on page 83 Mr. Shaffer 
said, “SST noise is very serious in this later- 
al dimension.” Then Mr. Shaffer noted it 
would be very costly to suppress this noise. 

Mr, VIERLING. On the airplane? 

Mr. Conte. That is right. Has the FAA 
done a study of the number of people that 
will be affected by this sideline noise? Would 
you not agree that the sideline noise problem 
is serious enough to merit some real efforts 
in noise suppression, regardless of their cost? 
What have you done since you last appeared 
before this committee to attack the sideline 
noise problem, if anything? 

Mr. ViærLING. Mr, Conte, we have continued 
our efforts to reduce the total noise level of 
the engine. * * * We have done a great deal, 
but we cannot tell you that we have made a 
great breakthrough on noise. 


Sideline noise is a serious problem. 
However, we have been assured that it 
will be solved and that by the time the 
SST is ready to fiy it will meet the new 
FAA noise standards. 

I might add that the noise on takeoff 
and landing will be less than it is on cur- 
rent aircraft because the SST will get up 
and down faster with its more powerful 
engines. 

There will be no sonic boom over land 
because the SST will not fly at super- 
sonic speeds over land areas. 

This brings me to the question of eco- 
nomics and whether, in these days of very 
tight money and an unbalanced budget, 
such an expenditure should be made. 

I might point out, at the outset, that a 
$76 million cost overrun was brought out 
at page 517 of the hearings as a result 
of my questioning, I say that because I 
want the record clear about my concern 
over the cost of the program. The 
Government will bear the burden of $57 
million of that $76 million overrun. 
Therefore, at the end of fiscal 1971 and 
assuming approval of the pending re- 
quest, the Government will have obli- 
gated approximately $998 million of 
the now total $1.342 billion estimated 
through phase III. 

If the SST program were terminated, 
I think my colleagues should know the 
economic consequences. 

The Federal Government would lose 
the $2.3 billion anticipated in royalties 
upon sale of the 500th plane, of which 
$1 billion would be profit. 

The Government would also lose $790.4 
million consisting of $708 million already 
appropriated, $60 million in closing cost 
requirements, and $22.4 million of airline 
advanced royalty payments. 

The airlines would lose their $58.5 mil- 
lion in risk capital. 

The contractors would have to lay off 
4,500 people directly: This would affect 
another 2,500 indirectly, and the subse- 
quent tiered effect on subcontractors 
throughout the country could hit from 
7,000 to 10,000 skilled aerospace workers. 

The United States would suffer an ad- 
verse effect on our balance of payments 
during the 1980-90 period of approxi- 
mately $16 billion. 

The United States would also lose its 
No. 1 position in the aviation field. 
Dropping the SST now would deny the 
country the opportunity to commercially 
exploit the 20 years of supersonic de- 
sign and advanced technological develop- 
ment financed by the Government. For- 
eign nations could, through proper mar- 
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keting, force the U.S.-made medium long- 
range subsonic jets out of the future 
market. We would lose a focal point for 
advanced aeronautics in this country. 
The effect of all this on the aviation in- 
dustry and the overall economy should 
be carefully considered. 

Based on the pros and cons that I have 
just outlined, I believe each member will 
have to search his own conscience and 
determine whether to go ahead with the 
SST or to discontinue the program. 


U.S. COAST GUARD 


Turning now to the U.S. Coast Guard, 
the committee cut $10.2 million from the 
total request and recommended $614.9 
million, 

The committee cut $3.2 million from 
the request for Coast Guard operating 
expenses and recommended $423.5 mil- 
lion. The cut is based primarily on the 
Vietnamization program, including sav- 
ings of 100 man-years from turning over 
two cutters to Vietnamese Navy person- 
nel. The total cost of operations in 
Southeast Asia in fiscal 1970 is estimated 
at $16.5 million. 

The committee has also cut $10 million 
from acquisition, construction, and im- 
provements. This cut will not affect the 
icebreaker replacement program for 
which $59 million has been approved to 
construct a new polar icebreaker. 

No cut was made from the request of 
$64.5 million for retired pay. 


RESERVE TRAINING 


The budget proposes to phase out the 
Coast Guard Selected Reserve training 
program by June 30, 1971. The proposal 
contemplates that the emergency war- 
time functions of the Selected Reserve 
can reasonably be handled by the grow- 
ing number of regular Coast Guardsmen 
on the retired rolls and enlistees who are 
required to serve in a standby status for 
2 years after completing 4 years active 
service. 

The committee does not concur with 
this proposal. It has therefore recom- 
mended $17.5 million, which is $7.5 mil- 
lion more than the budget request, and 
called for a force of 10,000 in the Selected 
Reserve by October 1, 1970. In its fiscal 
1970 report, the committee called for a 
level of 15,000 by June 30, 1970. 

At this point, it might be good to ex- 
plain the difference between the Ready 
Reserve and Selected Reserve. The com- 
aaa dant, Adm. Willard J. Smith, testi- 

ed: 

The Ready Reserve is the total number of 
people that we have available for call-up 
within a reasonable period of time. For ex- 
ample, our Ready Reserve is set at about 
24,000. Of that 24,000, about 17,000 are Se- 
lected Reservists. The Selected Reserve is 
part of your total Ready Reserve. 

» = . + . 

The Selected Reserve are in a drill pay 
status and they attend drills every week, 48 
drills a year, and they are also required to 
have 2 weeks active duty for training each 
year. 


During hearings before the subcom- 
mittee, we took a very hard look at the 
Selected Reserve program. We concluded, 
after lengthy study, that there remained 
a need for this program particularly in 
the field of port security. 

I would direct my colleagues’ attention 
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to page 10 of the report where the com- 
mittee stated: 

While there are arguments for the elimina- 
tion of the Selected Reserve component of 
the Coast Guard, the committee feels that it 
has not been demonstrated that this Re- 
serve’s basic mobilization requirements, par- 
ticularly in the field of port security, can 
satisfactorily be fulfilled as proposed in the 
budget. There is presently no other Armed 
Service prepared to meet the port security 
defense requirement in the early days of a 
mobilization. 


I think a force level of 10,000 should 
enable the Selected Reserve to ade- 
quately handle the job of port security. 
The smaller force level should improve 
the quality of the Selected Reserve. It 
will be far easier to manage and train 
than a larger force and at the same time 
it will fit the bill called for in the area of 
port security. 

I disagree with the proposal to phase 
out of the Selected Reserve. I do, how- 
ever, strongly support the committee’s 
action to reduce this force in size and 
thereby increase its efficiency and its 
ability to meet the jobs it has to do. 

FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


The committee cut $9.6 million from 
the total FAA request and recommended 
$1.17 billion. 

No cut was made from the request of 
$923.8 million for operating expenses. 
This represents a $98.2 million increase 
over the proposed 1970 funding level. The 
increase provides for 4,361 new positions, 
of which 2,265 are air traffic control per- 
sonnel. Including this increase, the com- 
mittee will have provided 9,496 air traffic 
control operations personnel since the 
Department of Transportation was estab- 
lished. This represents a virtual doubling 
of the controller work force. 

No cut was made from the request of 
$190 million for “Facilities and equip- 
ment.” However, this is $34 million below 
the 1970 level. On May 21, 1970, Presi- 
dent Nixon signed the airport/airways 
bill into law. It is expected that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget will release $90 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1970 funds appropriated by 
this committee but frozen, pending pas- 
sage of that legislation, for facilities and 
equipment. It is also expected that there 
will be a $60 million supplemental report 
Pee recent enactment of the airport 

The committee denied 135 new posi- 
tions requested for facilities and equip- 
ment and the funds for these positions 
can be applied to the purchase of needed 
equipment. There are presently 1,243 
funded under this appropriation to install 
new equipment. Installation can be pro- 
vided for in the procurement contract 
and thereby eliminate the need for addi- 
tional personnel. 

The committee cut $2.5 million from 
the request for research and develop- 
ment and recommended $45 million. 

The committee cut $100,000 from op- 
erations and maintenance of the Na- 
tional Capital airports and recommended 
$10.5 million. It is estimated that Na- 
tional Airport will show a net income of 
$2.7 million in 1971 and that Dulles will 
show a net loss of $5.2 million. Interest 
and depreciation total $7.3 million and 
are detailed as a result of my questioning 
on page 463. 
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The committee cut $7 million from con- 
struction for the National Capital air- 
ports and recommended $4 million. The 
expansion of the Dulles terminal build- 
ing would be deferred for 1 year. 

During the hearings, we looked very 
closely into the problems of the air traffic 
control system. I specifically asked about 
the Corson Committee Report, and the 
FAA Administrator, Mr. Shaffer, replied 
that he has established nine different 
action groups and has already begun im- 
plementation of some of the report’s 
recommendations. 

The need for more controllers and 
better equipment has been recognized by 
the committee. The problem of peak-hour 
scheduling has also been recognized, and 
the committee has requested the Depart- 
ment to study the matter in close col- 
laboration with the CAB and report its 
findings no later than February 1, 1971. 

The growth in aviation has been great, 
even over the past year. Revenue passen- 
ger miles will jump from 130.2 billion 
in 1970 to 141.3 billion in 1971. Landings 
and takeoffs at airports with FAA towers 
will jump from 55.7 million to 58.7 mil- 
lion during the same 2 years. Instrument 
operations at airports with FAA trafic- 
control service will jump from 18 million 
to 19.2 million. 

The challenges in this field are equally 
great. The new Cambridge NASA Cen- 
ter, which is now under the Department 
of Transportation, will, according to the 
Administrator, “provide an invaluable 
resource which can and will be employed 
by the FAA in a variety of its R. & D. 
efforts, particularly on advanced systems 
development.” 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 


The committee cut $1 million from the 
total request for the Federal Highway 
Administration and recommended $4.4 
million in funds from the General Treas- 
ury. As my colleagues know, the bulk of 
this appropriation is out of trust funds, 
in liquidation of contract authorization, 
or as a limitation on obligations. 

Under salaries and expenses for the 
Office of the Administrator, the commit- 
tee cut $25,000 from appropriations and 
$235,000 from trust funds. The recom- 
mendation is $500,000 and $14.7 million, 
respectively. 

The committee cut $9.4 million from 
the limitation on general expenses for 
the Bureau of Public Roads and recom- 
mended $68.4 million. Among other 
things, the comprehensive corridor proj- 
ect was cut from $10 million to $5 million 
and funds to continue electronic route 
guidance system research have been 
denied. 

The committee cut $9.6 million from 
the trust fund for Federal-aid highways 
and recommended $4.35 billion. The cut 
is due to a reduction in administrative 
expenses. 

No cut was made from the $35 million 
request out of the trust fund for liquida- 
tion of contract authorization by the 
right-of-way revolving fund. This money 
is for the advance acquisition of rights- 
of-way and payments for relocation 
expenses by the States. 

The committee cut $3.5 million from 
highway beautification for liquidation of 
contract authorization and recommend- 
ed $16.5 million. 
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The committee cut $675,000 from mo- 
tor carrier safety and recommended $3.4 
million. In so doing, it approved 12 of 
32 new position requested. 

Cuts of $5 million and $2 million were 
made in forest highways and public lands 
highways, respectively. 

As many of my colleagues know, I also 
sit on the Migratory Bird Commission. 
I have been quite disturbed about the 
construction of highways through wild- 
life preserves set aside for future genera- 
tions by the Commission. I made this 
clear to the Administrator, Mr. Turner, 
during the hearings, in reference to the 
Tinicum Wildlife Preserve near Philadel- 
phia. I do not want to see these last bits 
of wilderness destroyed by highways and 
I hope my colleagues feel the same way. 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY SAFETY BUREAU 


The committee cut $12.6 million and 
recommended $40.4 million for traffic 
and highway safety under the National 
Highway Safety Bureau. The emphasis 
in the research program will be on alco- 
hol countermeasures, an experimental 
safety vehicle, and air bags. Of 254 new 
positions requested, 100 were approved. 

The committee also cut $10 million 
from liquidation of contract authoriza- 
tion under the NHSB and recommended 
$51 million. This is a 50-50 matching 
program with the States. 

The problem of highway safety is 
an ever-present one. Traffic fatalities 
reached an all-time high of 56,400 in 
1969, an increase of 800 over 1968. 

FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 

Under the Federal Railroad Admin- 
istration, the committee cut $855,000 and 
recommended a total of $6.7 million. 

Included in the overall cut was a cut 
of $205,000 from salaries and expenses 
for the Office of the Administrator. The 
recommendation was $1.3 million and in- 
cluded 12 of 26 new positions requested. 

The committee cut $50,000 from the 
Bureau of Railroad Safety and recom- 
mended $4.5 million. 

The $21.6 million request for high- 
speed ground transportation R. & D. was 
deferred. 

The recommendation of $900,000 for 
railroad research reflects a $600,000 cut. 

No appropriation was requested or rec- 
ommended for the Alaska Railroad. 

As I did last year, I talked about de- 
clining rail passenger service. The Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Whitman, acknowl- 
edged that “the problem is that some 
companies, especially in the East where 
most passenger business is concentrated, 
are running some pretty terrible passen- 
ger service.” 

I also looked into rail safety questions 
and how they related to my bill, H.R. 
14417, which would give the Secretary 
more authority in this area. 

I might note that passenger volume on 
through trips between Washington and 
New York on the Metroliner increased 
44 percent in 1969 over 1968. Daily pa- 
tronage averages 3,750. On-time per- 
formance is 86 percent. Since the start 
of service through February 11, 1970, it 
has carried 780,000. 

URBAN MASS TRANSIT ADMINISTRATION 

The committee cut $800,000 from the 
request for salaries and expenses under 
the Urban Mass Transit Administration 
and recommended $3.2 million. Of 118 
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new positions requested, 48 were allowed. 
This along with the 70 new positions pro- 
vided in 1970 will give UMTA three times 
the number of positions they had 2 years 
ago. 

No appropriation was requested for 
mass transit fund because of new legisla- 
tion in this area. The committee does not 
favor granting long-term contractual 
authority by substantive legislation and 
has included a $214 million limit for 
1971 for this reason. 

I let the UMTA people known how I 
feel about the need to take a close look 
at its position on “Buy America.” Their 
position has been not to permit “Buy 
America” provisions in third-party con- 
tracts unless they are mandatory under 
State law. I think this should be watched 
closely because our domestic industry is 
being hurt by imports—imports which 
come from countries with two-price mar- 
kets, one for domestic consumption and 
a lower one for export to the United 
States. 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

No cut was made from the $700,000 re- 
quest for the St. Lawrence Seaway. No 
new positions had been requested. 

NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFETY BOARD 


Turning briefly to title II of H.R. 
17755, the committee cut $36.7 million 
and recommended a total of $401.4 mil- 
lion as follows: 

It cut $120,000 from the request for 
the National Transportation Safety 
Board and recommended $6 million. Of 
10 new positions requested, six were al- 
lowed. Four are aviation accident inves- 
tigators and two are surface accident 
investigators. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


No cut was made from the $11.1 mil- 
lion request for salaries and expenses 
under the Civil Aeronautics Board. In 
1970, the CAB will have 685 posi- 
tions, only 19 more than it had in 1962. 
During the same period, revenue ton- 
miles increased from 6.7 billion to 19.5 
billion or about 200 percent. 

No cut was made from the $27.3 mil- 
lion request for payments to air carriers. 
This represents a $6.1 million decrease 
from 1970. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The committee recommended $1.4 
million more than the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had requested. The 
committee believes the ICC’s effective- 
ness would have been impaired had it 
adopted the proposed budget cuts and 
therefore recommended $27 million. 

WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA TRANSIT 
AUTHORITY 

The committee cut $38 million from 
the WMTA and recommended $330 mil- 
lion including an advance for 1972. The 
system has been delayed over a minority 
hiring problem. 

The total system will cost $2.5 billion, 
two-thirds Federal to one-third local. 


CONCLUSION 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the 
opportunity to detail the committee bill. 
It has been a real pleasure serving as the 
ranking minority member on the trans- 
portation subcommittee, and working 
with my distinguished and able col- 
leagues on it. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, what 
is the rationale and what is the evidence 
or what are the statistics, if any, to show 
the statement being put out by the FAA 
is true: that the side noises at ground 
level are going to be very excessive, but 
the noises on takeoff and landing are 
going to be less than the present jet 
subsonic planes? 

We know the input of the afterburner 
noise on the subsonic plane now, and 
we know there will be substantially more 
on the SST, so I wonder if my colleague 
can tell the House where is there any 
evidence that the statement being made 
is true, that the noise will be less on 
takeoff and landing for the SST than 
for the present subsonic jet? I have 
heard the statement and it is being 
broadcast in a telephone message, but I 
have not seen any evidence to back that 
statement up. 

Mr. CONTE. I would direct the gen- 
tleman to our hearings where we had ex- 
pert testimony from the Department of 
Transportation and others based on the 
evidence they have and the engine they 
have at the present time. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. But at best those 
statements are nothing more than edu- 
cated guesses. They have absolutely no 
hard proof. 

They have nothing to work with. The 
best they can give us is a slide rule guess. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to my colleague 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Of course, that is the 
purpose of producing the prototype air- 
plane. The contract of this Government 
is to assist in financing two prototypes 
to determine its feasibility. 

The evidence presented to our com- 
mittee clearly indicates that the airport 
noise occasioned by the SST may be 
E louder than present subsonic 

ets. 

There was an indication—and it is all 
supposition on the part of those who say 
we will not be able to control the noise— 
that there is no answer to it. The re- 
sponse given by those in the Office of the 
Supersonic Transport, however, indi- 
cates that one can make the land com- 
patible with the aircraft itself. This is a 
real possibility. 

There is testimony in the hearings 
which indicates that some of the scien- 
tists—and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Yates) will refer to one of the most 
distinguished ones, Dr. Bisplinghoff from 
MIT—feel that the sideline noise con- 
nected with the takeoff is insurmount- 
able. There are others who think it is 
not. 

But the community noise is a lot less 
than that of the 707. The reason why it 
is a lot less is because this plane climbs 
much more rapidly. My understanding is, 
if I remember the figures correctly, that 
344 miles away from the airport, it is 
actually much less noisy than the present 
707. All of those who are connected with 
the program say this. All the engineering 
data to date clearly shows that this air- 
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craft is less noisy after it leaves the air- 
port. 

The great concern of most people is 
community noise, This is the noise that 
is developed after the plane has left 
the airport and is gaining altitude. 

I am willing to trust the judgment of 
the Office of the Supersonic Transport 
and the evaluations of those who have 
studied the noise program. 

There is no evidence which indicates 
that the SST is more noisy than the 
present generation of aircraft over the 
community. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. To further concur 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Botanp), the ratio of noise rougiily 
is cut in half every 1,000 feet of altitude. 
In other words, the width of the cone of 
noise hitting the ground doubles every 
1,000 feet of altitude. The height of the 
SST climb-up is almost twice as great, 
about 80 percent greater than the other 
aircraft, at 1 mile, and it is about the 
same ratio at 3 miles, according to the 
slide rules. If we start vetoing things that 
cannot be proven by slide rules in this 
House we will have a hard time. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to my friend from 
Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I believe the testimony before the com- 
mittee sustains what the gentleman from 
Tennessee said, except that until it 
reaches that point of climb-out we will 
have the most infernal racket any air- 
plane has ever made in this country, a 
racket which is so bad that the airport 
authorities are not going to permit any of 
the supersonic planes to land—whether 
it is the Russian Tupolev, the SST, or the 
Concorde—they will not be permitted to 
land at any of the existing American air- 
ports. That is why in a recent press re- 
lease put out by the Department of 
Transportation we find the statement 
made that they are going to build new 
airports, are going to build airports 
remote from the urban centers, so that 
the noise will not be a factor. 

All that means is that whatever speed 
is gained in the air will be lost on the 
ground, in traveling back and forth from 
the urban centers. 

Mr. PUCINSEI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman yielding to me. 

I am sure before this afternoon is over 
this will be a most important debate. 

Mr. CONTE. I am sure it will take a 
great deal of time. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. It was my privilege to 
attend the first international conference 
on jet noise in London in 1965. It was 
at that time, at that conference, that 
the legislation we passed here setting cer- 
tain noise standards was developed. I can 
tell you then and there there were scien- 
tists from all over the world attending 
this conference. I do not think you can 
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treat the problem of noise as lightly as 
some Members would like to. I do not 
think that the FAA can stand behind the 
statements it is making on the limitation 
of noise. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOLAND. Of course, let me say to 
the gentleman from Illinois, no one is 
treating the subject of noise or sonic 
boom lightly, and the gentleman from 
Ilinois ought to understand that those 
of us who support this program are con- 
cerned about the sonic boom and its ef- 
fect on the ecology. All of these factors 
are being considered by those who are 
develéping the plane, and by those who 
are monitoring this development. 

Practically all of the organizations in- 
volved in the environment, such as the 
National Academy of Sciences and the 
Environmental Science Services Admin- 
istration, are concerned with noise. There 
is a real possibility that the noise prob- 
lem can be conquered by the time this 
plane is flying. So there is a concern. No 
one treats it lightly at all, and I do not 
want any other member of the Commit- 
tee to get that idea. The record shows 
that it is not being treated lightly. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. I want to echo what the 
gentleman from Massachusetts said 
about the noise problem. 

All of us who support this program are 
concerned about it. What is happening in 
the United States is a matter of the ques- 
tion that originally all of us will remem- 
ber—and I would point this out to my 
colleagues certainly from Chicago, New 
York, and Los Angeles—that the airports 
were built a way out because airplanes 
have always been noisy. However, the 
people have moved out around them and 
now are very unhappy about the in- 
creased noise. So, we will have to go into 
a new program of building more airports 
farther out. 

Under the present plans, even the traf- 
fic we have now, is going to cause con- 
tinuing complaints and there is not a 
Member from an urban district here that 
is not going to be faced with those com- 
plaints. 

In our Committee on Interstate ana 
Foreign Commerce we have just passed 
out a bill providing for $2.5 billion for a 
new airport program for this very rea- 
son. We know we are going to have to go 
out farther. 

I do not know how many Members of 
the House have actually heard or seen 
the Concorde fiy. I have. I talked to the 
designer of the Concorde, both the 
British and the French, and I spent all 
afternoon with the Tupolev and its de- 
signer. But, these airplanes are flying air- 
planes and they are going to fly. 

Each one of your communities is going 
to have to solve its noise problem on the 
basis of the transportation you have into 
your area, because there is going to be a 
supersonic airplane. Whether your com- 
munity is either going to have them fly in 
and out depends on the politics of your 
area and whether the people want to 
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move faster or whether they want to hold 
that noise down. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from 
Washington is entirely wrong on that 
point. The communities will not be com- 
pelled to let the Tupulov and the Con- 
corde—— 

Mr. ADAMS. I say they will decide 
whether they will. 

Mr. YATES. Of course, they will de- 
cide. But let me tell the gentleman that 
there is now in existence a standard put 
out by the FAA that restricts prospective 
noise of supersonic jets to 108 decibels. 

Mr. ADAMS. I am well aware of that 
fact. 

Mr. YATES. I am glad that the gen- 
tleman is aware of that fact. However, 
no standard has been issued by FAA yet 
with respect to supersonic noise. 

The question that FAA is going to have 
to answer is whether or not it is going to 
permit a greater noise standard for SST’s 
than it does for the 108 level. 

What do you think is going to hap- 
pen when a community which becomes 
used to a standard is compelled to sub- 
mit to a noise level of up to 124 decibels, 
when that community is suddenly con- 
fronted with this enormous racket? Of 
course, they will fight that noise and 
try to ban the supersonic planes. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. This is precisely what the 
communities will have to decide. For ex- 
ample, they will have to decide whether 
the flights going from London to Paris 
and across the Atlantic are going to land 
at Boston, New York or Philadelphia. 
That decision is going to have to be made 
in each individual case. The only way 
you are going to know the noise factor 
of an American supersonic transport is 
to have the prototype as the British, the 
French and the Russians now have. 

At the present time I am well ac- 
quainted with the Bridge report and 
others, and they are sheer speculation as 
to what the total noise factor will be. 

Mr. YATES. Why are you willing to 
accept their findings on approach and 
takeoff noise, and not on sideways noise? 

Mr. ADAMS. I am taking their ap- 
proach in the same fashion of the noise 
factor at this point until we see a flyaway 
airplane, and we can continue to specu- 
late on what it will be. The British and 
French plane, and that is the Concorde, 
will fly from Paris, and it will fly from 
London, and it will land at those com- 
munities in the United States that will 
allow it. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, what about the 
total cost so far? The gentleman made 
the statement that if we were to aban- 
don this program now and fail to spend 
this money that we would already suffer 
some losses that will not be recoverable. 
Is there a total on that? 

Mr, CONTE. Yes; there are $708 mil- 
lion that has already been appropriated. 
There is also $60 million that I men- 
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tioned in closing costs. And finally, there 
is $22.4 million of airline advanced 
royalty payments that would have to be 
returned. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. We have talked about 
the prototype, and I wonder if the gen- 
tleman will tell me if we spend this addi- 
tional $290 million, and whatever other 
billions it will take to build the two pro- 
totypes, and then in 1978 we discover 
that we have not solved the problem 
concerning the noise, what are you going 
to say to the taxpayers then? Are you 
going to say the same thing we say now, 
that we have all this money invested, 
and we have to go forward with the pro- 
gram, and to those people who complain 
we say, “Just listen, and learn to live 
with the noise”? 

Will not the argument in 1978 be the 
same argument, that we have got to go 
ahead, because we have already put in 
so much money and we cannot turn 
back? 

Mr. CONTE. I am merely trying to give 
you both the pros and the cons of the 
SST. 

This is a very tough problem. How to 
vote is going to be a tough decision for 
everyone here today. 

Mr. YATES. Not for me. 

Mr. CONTE. The Concorde is going to 
fiy, and it is going to fly into the United 
States whether or not we have an SST. 

So let me ask the gentleman from Illi- 
nois this question: Some of us who live 
either in the Maryland or Virginia area 
are very upset over the noise from jets 
flying into National Airport, also the 
heavy congestion. Either the CAB or the 
FAA has recommended that no jets from 
over 400 miles distant should fiy into 
National Airport. They would land at 
Dulles. You know who has been fighting 
that? Your delegation, because that 
would affect the planes flying from Chi- 
cago. How does the gentleman stand on 
that? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Do we not have jet 
airplanes landing at National that fiy 
there from New York, and does that 
make more or less noise than an airplane 
fiying in there from Chicago? The noise 
level is the same, and the argument as 
to the 400-mile distance is totally a in- 
defensible argument. 

Mr. CONTE. Of course not. They have 
a traffic problem down there. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. But not the noise. 

Mr. CONTE. I do not yield further to 
the gentleman at this point. 

There is a traffic problem, and a very 
serious one, at National. We do not have 
a traffic problem at Dulles, and you could 
divert all that Chicago traffic. If we di- 
verted those planes to Dulles, it would de- 
crease the noise factor because there 
would be fewer jets. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I fly into Dulles, if the 
gentleman wants to know. I fly into 
Dulles. You are arguing with the wrong 
guy. 

Mr. CONTE. I hope we can get your 
support and get the support of the Chi- 
cago delegation. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield, why do you not fly your commer- 
cial planes from Boston and New York 
into Dulles? Especially those New York 
commuter planes. 
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Mr. CONTE. They do have some. 

Mr. GROSS. If you want to come into 
National, then let us come into National. 

Mr. CONTE. My home is about 150 
miles from Boston. 

We only have small planes going out of 
Pittsfield, Mass., which is my hometown. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. We know for a fact 
that in 1980 we are going to have more 
than 78 percent of the American popu- 
lation that is going to be centered in the 
12 major urban areas of this country. 
The gentleman’s constituency is one and 
mine is another. 

We have had testimony here now from 
the sponsors of this bill that there will be 
a very serious noise problem for the first 
644 miles. They say after 614 the rate of 
climb is so fast that the noise will be 
reduced. 

I want the gentleman to tell this 
House what are you going to do? I am 
telling you when you have 79 percent of 
the American population living in these 
urban areas by 1980, what are you going 
to do with this noise problem? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BoLanp) to an- 
swer that question. 

Mr. BOLAND. All of the problems that 
are being raised here today, and properly 
so, with respect to noise and pollution, 
have been raised many times before. 

This Congress has considered these 
matters before. 

As the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has said, this is a more difficult year 
because ecology and environment have 
become of age. 

We are now getting to the point in this 
particular program where we are de- 
veloping prototypes to prove what most 
scientists and physicists both in the pro- 
gram and out of the program believe to 
be true. 

All of the objections that have been 
raised by some of the experts and scien- 
tists who are not in the program have 
been raised before. 

The Office of the Secretary of Trans- 
portation now has the direct responsi- 
bility for monitoring the prototype devel- 
opment of the SST. This part of the 
program commits the Government to the 
production of two prototypes and 100 
hours of test flying. All of those in the 
program believe that we can solve the 
noise problem, 

So you have to decide whom to believe. 

I choose to believe those who over the 
years have been close to and part of this 
program. 

I also happen to believe that this is a 
program that is essential to the economic 
health of the United States. 

Despite what some may say on this 
floor, the fact of the matter is we are go- 
ing to control the noise on the ground. 
We will be developing airports that will 
be able to control the sideline noises. 

When the plane is 3.5 miles beyond 
the airport and is rising, the noise from 
the SST is less than the noise from the 
707. This is absolutely correct. The noise 
on the ground may be greater from the 
SST than it is from the present genera- 
tion aircraft. But I would like to say that 
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my judgment has been the conclusion 
reached by the committee that has re- 
viewed this program. 

We are concerned about the economic 
health of the Nation itself. The com- 
mercial airlines industry in the United 
States produces 80 percent of all the 
commercial aircraft in the world. No 
matter where you go, to any airport in 
this world, you will find American-built 
jets landing, taking off, or resting there. 

The supersonic age is upon us. We have 
three countries that have flown planes 
supersonically; that is, England, France, 
and the Soviet Union. I don’t care what 
anyone else says, American carriers are 
going to buy the Concorde when it is 
completed. They have already taken a 
number of positions, and when the Con- 
corde is produced, American airlines will 
buy them. And they will be produced and 
available in a couple of years. 

So it will be flying supersonically, and 
the American carriers will purchase it. 
The question is whether or not we are 
going to lose the great lead we have had 
in the production and sale of com- 
mercial aircraft around the world. I think 
this is a very important matter for mem- 
bers of this Committee of the Whole to 
consider. If we lose this lead, then the 
balance of payments, as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has indicated, is 
going to suffer appreciably. I do not think 
anybody can discount this fact. 

We are on our way to solving the prob- 
lems that are connected with the SST 
with respect to noise, with respect to pol- 
luting the atmosphere, and no one—no 
one that I know of—has come up with 
any sound conclusion that the SST ac- 
tually pollutes the stratosphere or builds 
up, as they say, great reservoirs of water. 

There have been some indications that 
this might be so, but it is merely one of 
those “if” propositions. That is exactly 
what it is. Every single argument that 
has been raised about the SST in rela- 
tion to polluting the atmosphere and also 
with respect to the noise problem, has 
been answered by distinguished scien- 
tists, physicists, mathematicians, and by 
those associated with the program. The 
hearings bear this out completely. 

As the gentieman from Massachusetts 
has indicated, the Members will have to 
make up their own minds on this ques- 
tion. I happen to believe it is feasible, it 
can meet the problems of ecology and 
noise, and we ought to go ahead with 
the program. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I will yield briefiy to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. I do not want to 
intrude too much on the gentleman’s 
time. I appreciate his generosity in again 
yielding. È 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts’ (Mr. Bo- 
LAND) a question. I notice the gentle- 
man has remarked again that the SST 
will not be noisier than the 707 in the 
air. But that is small consolation, since 
the 707. is now the noisiest plane in the 
air. Would it not be wiser to try to curb 
some of the noise already in the air be- 
fore we add more planes whose contribu- 
tion to the general din will not be greater, 
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we are assured, than that made by the 
noisiest planes now flying? I am not re- 
opening now the question of noise pro- 
duced by the SST on the ground, which I 
have discussed before. 

Mr. BOLAND. Let me respond to the 
gentleman. The noise of the 707 may be 
unbearable to you, but the 707’s are fiy- 
ing into the major airports of the United 
States now and, as I indicated, the com- 
munity noise is the noise of 707’s flying 
around those airports. There is more 
noise from those planes than there will 
be from the SST. 

Since that is so, I think perhaps the 
noise of the SST would be bearable. 
Would the gentleman suggest that we 
stop all flights of 707’s into all major air- 
ports of the United States? 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I am suggesting that 
the FAA set standards for noise levels 
around airports and require the airlines 
to meet these levels as required by law. 
It is now almost 2 years since the law was 
adopted, and the FAA has not even held 
hearings. Yet FAA spokesmen acknowl- 
edged to a group of us from both parties 
who met with them this winter that the 
prospect is for increased noise at most 
major metropolitan airports for the next 
few years at least. Millions of people who 
live around airports are being driven to 
distraction and apparently nobody is 
willing to do anything about it. Instead 
we are told it is in the public interest to 
ignore the sufferings of whole commu- 
nities in favor of a theoretical saving of 
time for a small number of interconti- 
nental travelers—from whom, inciden- 
tally, there has been no audible clamor 
for this peculiar favoritism. If the pres- 
not act, should we not demand their re- 
ent members of the FAA cannot or will 
moval, or remove the functions they re- 
fuse or are unable to perform to some 
other agency? Why cannot some of this 
energy and money be inyested in an effort 
to protect the health and peace of mind 
of people who live around airports? 

Mr. BOLAND. I think we are moving 
in that direction. The FAA and the Office 
of the Secretary of Transportation, in- 
sofar as the SST is concerned, have indi- 
cated that the plane will not fly super- 
sonically over populated areas. As the 
gentleman knows, they are now in the 
process of developing a rule which would 
forbid a plane from fiying supersonically 
over populated areas. There are also 
some standards that are being estab- 
lished by the FAA and the Office of the 
Secretary with respect to noise around 
airports. 

The Department of Transportation 
hopes to meet the problem of noise 
around the airports by reconfiguring or 
making better use of the airport property 
itself. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. One last brief 
point: If I underssand the gentleman's 
point, it is that we should proceed to 
subsidize the building of new planes even 
though they cannot now meet acceptable 
standards so far as noise is concerned, 
and even though the FAA has not even 
held hearings to discover what accept- 
able standards would be. 

I think it would be much better to go 
about it the other way: First, to adopt 
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standards and then to let aircraft be- 
come operational that can meet these 
standards. We are inviting disaster by 
continuing to develop and use aircraft 
that do not meet reasonable noise 
standards. In fact, the FAA is now ex- 
empting both the 707’s and more than 
90 percent of the 747’s in production 
from a standard that is already much too 
lax. 

Furthermore, Pan Am for one ‘is boast- 
ing that it will spend $300,000 per 707 to 
redesign and rebuild their wings to keep 
them in service another 15 or 20 years. 
But it is impossible to find $500,000 to 
reduce the noise level of these same 
planes by half. That tells a great deal 
about what the airlines regard as im- 
portant, 

If the FAA will not impose curbs on 
noise—as the statute expected and man- 
dated it to do—be assured that noise will 
not be curbed. Noise is not self-reced- 
ing, as it is not self-created. How can 
anyone justify spending millions, really 
hundreds of millions, of dollars to sub- 
sidize further inroads on the lives of 
millions of people while we do nothing 
to require the corporations we subsidize 
to respect the rights of these people, 
rights spelled out by common law and 
by commonsense and now made specific 
by statute? Is that not subsidizing cor- 
porate arrogance? Does it not contribute 
to the breakdown of respect for law and 
order when we give money to those who 
act as if they are, in fact, above the law? 
Even if we are to spend the public’s 
money to ease the plight of air travelers, 
does anyone think this is the best place 
to begin? Anyone who thinks that has 
not tried to fly very much lately. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. Mr. 
Chairman, we have heard a great deal 
about this noise problem and the change 
in airport locations, but paramount in 
my concern about the continuing spend- 
ing on the SST is the fact that America 
today is facing a crisis in confidence in 
our Government, and whether we like it 
or not, it is there. To put a nearly $300 
million boondoggle on top of all the other 
problems facing the average American is 
poor judgment at any time, but totally 
unacceptable today. It could well be the 
straw that broke the proverbial camel's 
back in public trust and confidence. 

Like my colleagues, particularly I am 
sure on this side of the aisle, I have been 
lobbied vigorously by the administration 
to provide the $290 million requested for 
the SST program in fiscal 1971. I have 
great respect for the President and con- 
fidence in his judgment, but nobody is 
right all the time, and this time he is 
wrong. 

I do not know how you can sustain a 
veto in educational funds for economy’s 
sake and then turn around and fund the 
$300 million cut from education in a 
boondoggle for the international jet set. 

This is an excellent time to consider 
what the taxpayers have gotten for the 
$708 million our Government has already 
invested in the project, From 1962 to 
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1966, we saw studies made on the various 
research and design aspects of a super- 
sonic aircraft and we saw the selection 
of Boeing Co.’s swing-wing concept. Be- 
tween 1967 and the present, we have seen 
the swing-wing design abandoned as im- 
practical. Between February 28 and 
March 31 of this year, we saw a cost 
overrun of $76 million develop, $57 mil- 
lion of which must be assumed by the 
taxpayers. 

In short, the SST has taken on many 
of the characteristics of a first-class 
boondoggle, and it is not even off the 
drawing boards, yet. The problem of the 
ear-splitting sonic boom has not been re- 
solved, it would generate unprecedented 
noise at takeoff and serious drawbacks 
with regard to air pollution and ground 
contamination have been predicted. It 
has been determined that the SST would 
deposit large amounts of water vapor in 
the stratosphere which could actually in- 
duce significant changes in the world 
climate. 

Considered on its own merits, or lack 
of them, the SST does not appear to be 
a reasonable investment of tax dollars. 
We must, however, consider this appro- 
priation measure in relation to all of the 
other, far more crucial demands on the 
Federal Treasury. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I am keenly aware of the 
importance of prudence as we struggle to 
return some semblance of sanity to the 
fiscal affairs of our Government. Our 
committee has been agonizingly cautious 
in approving what must be regarded as 
minuscule increases for such priority 
programs as education, conservation, and 
management of our natural resources. 
Until the urgent requirements in these 
and other domestic crisis areas are met, 
I submit America’s world travelers can 
forgo the convenience of saving a few 
hours on a trip to Paris or Rio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair might say 
all Members have been given permis- 
sion to revise and extend their remarks 
and to include extraneous matter with 
their remarks in the debate on this bill 
today. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. YATES). 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, as Members of the 
House know, I have been opposed to 
this program for a number of years. To- 
day my opposition will be centered on 
three points. 

First, I will make a point of order 
against the appropriation on the grounds 
that it is unauthorized; second, in the 
event that point of order is overruled, 
I will offer an amendment to strike the 
funds for the SST, as I did in the Ap- 
propriations Committee; and third, in 
the event that the motion to recommit 
does not contain an instruction to strike 
the funds for the SST, I would hope to 
get a rollcall vote on the question of the 
previous question in order that we may 
be able to amend the motion to recom- 
mit. 

I do this, Mr. Chairman, because I 
believe the SST is a colossal waste of 
the taxpayers’ money. Even if the plane 
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flies successfully—and there is a very 
serious question as to whether it will— 
it is doubtful that it will be able to fly 
into any airport in the United States or 
to fly out of such airports because of 
the infernal racket that is created by the 
noise on takeoff. It will have the most 
powerful engines of any plane that has 
ever been created, and when we have 
power, we have noise, incredible, un- 
acceptable noise, a terrible din. 

It has so much power that it has this 
incredible amount of noise that accom- 
panies it, and for a time before it at- 
tains a certain altitude the noise will be 
unbearable. That is why the Department 
of Transportation is talking about new 
airports in remote areas for the SST 
airplanes, so they will have airports that 
are away from the populated areas. 

Apart from the question of having to 
appropriate the millions of dollars that 
will be necessary to provide the runways 
for the SST’s, I do not know how the 
proponents answer the question about 
the time that is going to be lost on the 
ground as a result of the airports being 
built in remote areas. Does this not off- 
set any gain that may come in the speed 
of the plane aloft? 

Mr. Chairman, I am impressed by the 
uselessness of the SST program. In a 
day when enormous problems weigh in 
upon us from all sides, when deficits in 
the Federal budget are overwhelming 
again, as the President himself pointed 
out earlier this week, when the President 
is asking for, I think it is, an $18 billion 
increase in the debt ceiling, what pos- 
sible use has the appropriation for the 
SST for the people of this country? 

It is said that the Russians will be 
flying their Tupolev, and it is said that 
the British and the French will be fly- 
ing their Concorde, but if they are as 
noisy as they are at the present time, 
they will not be flying them in this 
country, and they will not be flying 
them over land across the United States. 

The answer to the threat of the Con- 
corde and the Tupolev is: So what? 
Who benefits by it? The people? Cer- 
tainly not. This kind of program gives 
them no benefit or advantage. This pro- 
gram is for a select few. 

I asked that question of Secor Browne, 
the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, when he appeared before our sub- 
committee. I asked, “Mr. Browne, why 
should we have this appropriation?” He 
said that the plane will make money. I 
asked, “Why will it make money?” He 
said, “It will have ‘snob appeal.’” This 
plane will have “snob appeal.” 

I ask, Mr..Chairman, whether or not 
this House should authorize the appro- 
priation of $290 million this year, $225 
million more next year, and hundreds of 
millions of dollars to complete the pro- 
gram in the years following in order to 
perfect a plane that has snob appeal? 
Is this what the taxpayers of this coun- 
try want? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s yielding, and I 
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compliment the gentleman on the ex- 
cellent research job he has done. 

I believe we should bring out here 
today the fact that not only are there 
hundreds of millions of dollars in this 
research program, but also a question of 
additional expenditures for airports. Has 
the gentleman come to any figure as to 
how many billions of dollars it would 
cost for airport relocation, for lengthen- 
ing runways, for moving airports out of 
town to accommodate this plaything? 

Mr. YATES. There has been no esti- 
mate of that. I believe it depends in a 
measure on whether the program is au- 
thorized. If it is authorized and the plane 
comes into being, that will be a factor. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. 
Even if the plane finally did fly and was 
acceptable, we would have to spend bil- 
lions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
to move the airports, to relocate them, to 
accommodate the plane. 

Mr. YATES. That is right, but that 
expenditure of billions of dollars would 
follow the possible expenditure of addi- 
tional billions of dollars on this program. 

Let me point out what I mean by that. 
Presumably at the end of phase 3 the 
Government will have spent $1.3 
or $1.4 billion to develop the prototype 
plane. 

The contract itself, in contrast to what 
the gentleman from Massachusetts said, 
looks to the development of the com- 
mercial plane, and is not intended to 
stop at the end of phase 3. In order to 
get the financing for phases 4 and 5, 
which are the phases that will remain 
after the development of the prototype, 
the FAA has been looking into private 
financing. 

I asked the question of the witnesses 
before our committee as to what would 
happen if they could not get private fi- 
nancing and they said they would have 
to come back to the Government for 
that financing: 

What does that mean? That means 
there would be an expenditure of an ad- 
ditional $3 billion to $4 billion on this 
program for the development of this 
plane. 

Is that what the taxpayers of this 
country want? How do the Members 
think President John F. Kennedy would 
have resolved this problem if he had 
known that this program were going to 
cost five times more than he said would 
be the maximum amount that the pro- 
gram would cost the taxpayers? In 1962 
he established a maximum limit on ex- 
penditures for the taxpayers on this pro- 
gram of $750 million. That sum has al- 
ready climbed to $1.4 billion, and if the 
Government has to proceed with phases 
3 and 4 it will cost the taxpayers $4 
billion to $5 billion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I commend and support 
the gentleman in opposing development 
of the SST. The gentleman has said he 
doubts very much if the American air- 
lines will purchase the Concorde and 
attempt to fly it over the land area of 
this country. I agree with him. 

Does the gentleman happen to know 
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how. much the Air Force has expended 
in, the settlement of damage claims as 
the result of sonic booms generated by 
the limited operation of supersonic mili- 
tary aircraft in this country? 

Mr. YATES. I do not know the an- 
swer to that. I-am trying to get that 
information now. 

I believe the damage claims are still 
pending for that test period the Air Force 
had. 

Of course, the administration says that 
they will not fly the supersonic planes 
across the land. I am glad the gentle- 
man raised that point. Let me suggest 
what was said by General Jewell E. Max- 
well, who used to be the head of the 
SST program. When the question of 
the sonic boom was raised he said: 

We believe the people in time will come 
to accept the sonic boom as they have the 
rather unpleasant side effects which have 
accomplished other advances in transporta- 
tion. 


That is why I believe if and when the 
SST comes into being it will be ac- 
companied by the biggest kind of prop- 
aganda campaign to woo the American 
people into accepting the “wonderful 
world of the SST” or a slogan like 
“the sonic boom is the sound of prog- 
ress.” 

That is what many Members who sup- 
port this program say, “We are for prog- 
ress.” Is the SST’s airport wise prog- 
ress? Is the sonic boom progress? 

But what happens to Earth Day when 
the people all over this country protested 
the defilement of this atmosphere, the 
fouling of the atmosphere, the fouling of 
our lakes and streams, and the incessant 
clamor and noise in our ears? Will the 
American people accept an SST that has 
excessive noise characteristics and accept 
a sonic boom? There can be no profit to 
a supersonic flight if it must fly subson- 
ically overland. 

Mr. PUCINSEI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman will 
agree that the supersonic testing by the 
Air Force and the creating of sonic booms 
over cities has been a part of a plan to 
condition the American people to these 
sonic booms. I can find no other justifica- 
tion for sonic booms being created over 
large urban areas. 

More importantly, a statement was 
made, here that there would be no SST 
flights over large populated areas. The 
gentleman has done a great job of re- 
search on this subject. Can he conceive 
of any corridors across the United States 
from coast to coast that would not at 
some point cover an urban area or large 
populated area? 

Mr. YATES. There is none, and I will 
say to the gentleman that witnesses be- 
fore our committee testified that if there 
were no supersonic booms permitted over 
the United States, they would probably 
find a narrow strip of land like Mexico 
or the Panama Canal area over which 
the planes will fiy. But I agree with the 
gentleman that there is no place in this 
country where the planes can fiy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 
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Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Illinois 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I want, to 
congratulate the gentleman on an excel- 
lent research job that he has done in 
connection with the SST. I am concerned 
about sonic booms and other things but 
not so much as I am concerned about 
the economic sonic boom that has hit this 
country. I have heard and read that the 
administration is asking for an increase 
in the national public debt ceiling of $18 
billion. Look at the ticker outside in con- 
nection with the stockmarket and see 
what the economic conditions in this 
country are today. I read yesterday where 
many of the operating airlines are now 
canceling out their orders or thinking of 
canceling their orders for the jumbo jet 
for many reasons. First of all, because of 
economic conditions and, secondly, be- 
cause of a lack of business. 

Will the gentleman from Illinois tell 
us what the difference is or would be 
between the 747, I believe it is, the jumbo 
jet, and the SST from the standpoint of 
their cost? 

Mr. YATES. The 747, as I remember 
the figures placed before our committee, 
will cost about $20 million. The cost of 
the SST, when it is ready for the mar- 
ket—and that is predicted to be about 
1982—-will be in the neighborhood of $60 
million. How many planes can the air- 
craft industry buy with that kind of 
pricing? 

Mr, ANDREWS of Alabama. If they 
are thinking of canceling out orders for 
the jumbo jets at a cost of $20 million, 
then how on earth could they buy many 
SST’s for $60 million? 

How many present airfields, I will ask 
the gentleman, if he will yield further, 
in the United States today could accom- 
modate an SST? 

Mr. YATES. You mean as far as the 
length of the runway is concerned? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. That is 
right. 

Mr. YATES. I am not sure. I do not 
believe so because the SST may need a 
runway over 12,000 feet. I think the tes- 
timony before our committee was that 
the Concorde would be permitted to land 
only;on one runway in Los Angeles. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, YATES. I will yield to the gentle- 
man in 1 minute if I am wrong. I am 
telling him that before our committee 
Mr. Beggs, the Under Secretary of Trans- 
portation, pointed out that there was one 
airport in Los Angeles that he thought 
would be willing to accept the Concorde 
on a remote runway. 

I do not know about any other airport 
in the country that has said it would 
permit the Concorde to fly in. Does the 
gentleman know of any? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, as one who has supported this 
program up until this year, I am going 
to vote for the gentleman’s amendment. 
I am worried about the economic condi- 
tions of this country. 
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Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
very much and I am very glad to have 
his support. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank the gentleman from Illinois for 
yielding and compliment the gentleman 
upon his very knowledgeable presenta- 
tion and rise in support of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to associate myself with the gentleman 
in the well and wish’to thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether or not we have reached a period 
that we ought to to try to subside the 
noise on this planet on which we live— 
the American Continent—by taking 
about $1.4 bilion and putting it into the 
housing category and thereby keep peo- 
ple in safe, decent, and sanitary homes? 
I think this is important. Yet, we cannot 
get money for housing but we can get it 
for the SST—spend $1.4 billion on it. 

Iam certainly glad to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman and 
I shall vote for the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
and I agree with what he has said com- 
pletely. I wish Boeing would find some 
way of converting its operations into 
housing or antipollution work. I do not 
think we would have any objection to 
that subsidy that the SST gives to 
Boeing. 

Mr: BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, has there 
been anyone in the committee during 
the hearings who has suggested that we 
go over to France or to England and ne- 
gotiate with them to fly one of their 
planes over here and see what the sound 
effect and the destruction it has on 
America? I think this would be a means 
of adopting a rather sagacious position 
and in addition saving a lot of money for 
housing about which we are constantly 
clamoring. 

Mr. YATES. In Business Week of Feb- 
ruary 21—and as the gentleman knows, 
Business Week is no leftwing publica- 
tion—this is what it says: 

Last spring above the din of the Con- 
corde’s engines at the Paris air show a New 
York airport official could be heard shouting 
that the plane would never be allowed near 
New York unless the production model was 
substantially quieter. 


I will tell the gentleman that it can- 
not be substantially quieter because the 
production model is heavier than the 
prototype. A heavier airplane creates 
more noise. So we know what the situa- 
tion is going to be. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 
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All this talk of sonic boom not being 
permitted in urban areas leaves those 
of us in rural areas concerned because 
it is just as important to those who live 
in rural areas even if there are only two 
people per square mile if an airplane 
creates this type of sonic boom and 
noise. We do not want that boom out on 
the prairie any more than you want it 
in Chicago or New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has again expired. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 
I want to tell the gentleman that the 
rural areas are going to get the airports 
because they will build them away from 
the populated centers. 

I remember that I was asking about 
a third airport for Chicago of a witness 
who appeared before our committee and 
he told me and talked about a location 
that was 60 miles from the city itself. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s generosity in 
offering it to the rural areas, but this 
we will have to turn back. 

Mr. YATES. That is what they are 
thinking about at the present time—re- 
mote areas in the less populated re- 
gions, so that the people who live in the 
cities will not be discomforted by the 
noise. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. Is it possible this com- 
mittee might develop a new concept of 
“more boom for the buck” in this 
project? 

Mr. YATES. It is a question of boom 
or bust. 

My friend from Washington talks 
about the Concorde flight and the Tupo- 
lev flight. I saw the Concorde too and I 
walked through its fuselage. Najeeb Hal- 
aby, president of Pan American World 
Airways called it a return to the tube. 
That is what it is. There is still a doubt 
as to whether or not they can get 100 
passengers into the Concorde and if 
they cannot, they are never going to 
have an economic kind of flight. 

When I asked about the differences be- 
tween the Concorde and the Tupolev they 
said they were very similar. So I suspect 
the Russians are haying the same kind of 
difficulties that the French and the Brit- 
ish are with the Concorde. So that un- 
til we see a production model of those 
planes we had better not say that the 
supersonic age is upon us. 

Mr. McPALL, Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. ADAMS). 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
taken this time in general debate to dis- 
cuss the SST because I think in view 
of a number of the remarks from those 
of us who support poverty programs and 
those of us who are concerned about the 
budget, and so on, and who have joined 
with the efforts to try to make our coun- 
try a better place, environmentalwise, 
and so on, that we should indicate why 
it is we support this program, 

If we do not support our industries 
that hire people, that produce jobs, that 
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pay taxes and do the day-by-day things 
in America, we are not going to have any 
industrial and tax base to do a number 
of other things that we want to do. 

I want to describe the present situation 
of the aerospace industry. Several re- 
marks were made about having the aero- 
space industries convert to do other 
things. Many of us have urged the indus- 
try to convert to other things and they 
have tried, but even worse they are los- 
ing the customers they have. Two years 
ago it was the largest industry in the 
non-agricultural area in the country. It 
employed over 1.3 million as compared 
with 880,000 in the automobile industry, 
and 523,000 in the steel industry. This 
dropped to 850,000 in 1968, and dropped 
to 768,000 in 1969. The SST will not stop 
the drop but only slow it. 

I have supported programs which have 
tried to convert our industry from war to 
peace, and remember this is a peace- 
oriented airplane program. I have sup- 
ported the mass transportation industry, 
with a number of the rest of the Mem- 
bers. I have suppcrted the program with 
100 cosponsors to try to build high-speed 
trains, and maintain a railroad program. 
I sit on the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and I believe in a 
balanced transportation system. But 
what is happening in this country is that 
we no longer have any airplane develop- 
ment moving forward as we used to have 
in the military area. There is no airplane 
that can be converted as the 707 was, to 
bring in a commercial model that would 
compete with foreign jets. 

Many people may have forgotten that 
the British produced the Comet, and the 
British had the jet field to themselves, 
and the only thing that helped the United 
States was that we happened to have a 
fiyaway prototype ‘707 that eventually 
developed into the 727, the 737 and the 
747, and then Douglas built the DC-8 and 
the DC-9, and so on. 

I want to tell you that I have seen the 
British-French Concorde and discussed 
the Russian plane with those who have 
seen it and I can guarantee that they will 
fly. You can say in the cities with the 
problem of noise you are going to have 
to build airports out of the cities, whether 
the United States builds an SST or not, 
and you are going to have to connect 
these airports with the cities through the 
mass transportation facilities, such as 
rapid rail lines that can move people in 
and out to them. There is no other way 
you are going to be able to make the air- 
plane and in fact the whole transporta- 
tion system of America work. 

And you talk about the jet set. Who 
rides the jet airplanes today? It is not a 
bunch of party boys. If you were to get on 
those airplanes as often as I do, and 
as most of the other Members of this 
House do, you would find that those fiy- 
ing on our present jets are the men of 
this country who are busy, men who are 
trying to build our Nation—its schools, its 
business, its professions and they have to 
be able to get back and forth quickly, 
these men are probably using their lives 
faster than they should by working hard 
and flying all the time but they make our 
Nation grow and prosper. 

And when you talk to the people from 
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the cities that say that we will never let 
one fly in here you will find a competition 
developing between Boston, for example, 
and New York City, and between Phila- 
delphia and Washington, as to who will 
have the overseas transportation busi- 
ness. The British-French Concorde will 
fly in here, and the Russians will want to 
fiy in the Tupolev—144. These are fyaway 
airplanes. They are very good airplanes. 
And when you talk about when they start 
fiying them over the cities they are going 
to say all right, who is going to be able 
to put up with them and I say our Nation 
will go ahead. We are talking about a 
program that is a program to produce 
jobs, and one way of producing jobs is by 
trying to keep the aerospace industry 
alive. I do not know what will happen to 
this industry, but I am very worried 
about it. I am concerned from a very 
personal point of view over what has 
happened in my district in recent months. 
The gentleman from Alabama mentioned 
the fact that the 747’s were not being 
picked up. The reason they are not being 
picked up is because right now we are in 
a very tight money situation, and the air- 
lines cannot afford to buy anything, 
They want them, and they would like to 
have them, but they are being squeezed 
at this time, but the moment that stops 
we are going to have people wanting the 
airplanes. 

But what has happened in terms of 
the aerospace industry because of the 
cutbacks in defense and because of the 
cutbacks in space? I can tell you what 
has happened in the Seattle-Renton area 
in Washington. In December 1967 there 
were 101,000 people working in aerospace. 
On December 30, 1968, there were 95,000 
people. On December 30, 1969, there were 
80,000. And since the first of this year it 
has dropped over 20,000 people, and we 
now have only 60,700 employed. 

Now there are 20,000 people who are 
not working and who are not paying 
taxes and are not able to support them- 
selves. 

Somehow the community has to do 
something about that. I believe in pro- 
grams to help the communities. I believe 
in the housing program. I believe in the 
poverty program. I have supported liberal 
programs in the House and I know that 
many others have too. I support business 
programs also that make these things 
possible and keep people working so they 
do not need unemployment compensation 
or need welfare. I hope the other Mem- 
bers will support this program. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. OBEY). 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment to eliminate 
the funds in this bill for development of 
the SST. I would like to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. YATES). 

Mr. Chairman, it would be easy to re- 
sort to ridicule of the SST—to note, for 
example, that as an unprecedented gov- 
ernment venture in civil aviation it could 
become known as history’s first super- 
sonic trial balloon. 

Unfortunately, the SST’s threat to 
good judgment is too big to belittle. That 
threat is neatly stated in these final sen- 
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tences from a Department of Transpor- 
tation position paper dated May 21: 

Transportation has progressed to the age 
of supersonic travel. To ask American indus- 
try to produce yesterday’s products for to- 
day’s markets would not be realistic. 


The first assertion begs the question. 
It is not transportation which has ar- 
rived in the supersonic era. It is tech- 
nology. This is a classic case of tech- 
nology shopping for a customer—not at 
all the proper sequence of technology 
stepping in to satisfy a need. No need 
whatsoever has been established for the 
SST. For that matter, not all technologi- 
cal problems have been mastered. 

The second sentence of the report is 
almost a joke. American industry is not 
being asked to produce an SST—it is be- 
ing subsidized and all but commanded to 
do so. And there is no such thing as “to- 
day’s markets” for the SST. There are 
mathematics of speed and passenger ca- 
pacity that imply productivity, but 
mathematics are not markets. 

Mr. Chairman, the DOT position pa- 
per speaks of the Soviet SST, the TU- 
144, with awe, as if it were the sputnik 
of world aviation. That may be good 
melodrama, but it is poor economics. 

DOT alleges that the Federal Govern- 
ment would recover its high-risk invest- 
ment in the SST with “royalties from 
the sale from the first 300 planes.” Even 
if recoverability of investment was the 
most important question, who will buy 
these aircraft? The Chase Manhattan 
Bank forecast predicted last fall that be- 
tween then and 1980, U.S. airlines will 
spend $53 billion for new flight equip- 
ment. Does recoverability depend on the 
airlines getting that kind of money? 

Most serious, from my own point of 
view is the fact that the SST is environ- 
mental nonsense as well. Its “sideline 
noise” will be four or five times louder 
than the 747—a fury of sound—far ex- 
ceeding FAA noise standards. 

On E-Day, many Members of this 
House gave speeches declaring that in- 
dividuals must begin to make conscious 
personal decisions to protect our en- 
vironment from further pollution degra- 
dation. How credible will this body be if 
we ignore our own advice and allow com- 
pulsive consumption to blind us to the 
environmental degradation now de- 
signed into the SST. 

Gentlemen, there is a crisis of confi- 
dence in this country. It is related not 
just to the war or to the state of the 
economy. It is broader than that. It is 
rooted in the public’s reluctance to be- 
lieve in the ability of their leaders to 
make the right choices, to support the 
right set of values. We will not con- 
tribute to their confidence in our lead- 
ership ability by plowing an additional 
$290 million into SST development. 

At a time when we have proven do- 
mestic markets for clean air and water, 
for more health facilities, and better 
schools, we will not be applauded for 
astute judgment if we take a flier on the 
SST. 

Mr, PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PELLY. The gentleman referred to 
the fact that there was no market for the 
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SST. Does the gentleman know that 
there are 122 reservations for the Ameri- 
can-built SST plane right now? 

Mr. OBEY. I think reservations are a 
good deal different from finally placing 
the orders for those same planes espe- 
cially in light of the fact that we are see- 
ing an inability right now of some of the 
airlines even to purchase the 747. 

Mr. PELLY. Does the gentleman know 
the American airlines put in their own 
money on these reservations and they are 
prepared to buy them? 

I have in my hand a little item which 
the gentleman may have seen, in the 
Washington Post of this morning, which 
says: 

Soviet SST 

Moscow.—The Soviet Union’s entry in the 
supersonic transport race, the TU—144, hit 
1,336.5 miles an hour, or about twice the 
speed of sound, in a test flight Monday. 


That was on Monday. I have in my 
hand an advertisement of the plane 
which Concorde built. As the gentleman 
knows, the plane is built by the France 
and British Aircraft Corporation, and 
they are advertising it right now. They 
say it is “better than predicted.” So the 
gentleman had better look this over in 
the interest of the economy of this coun- 
try and the American workman, and let 
them build the supersonic plane, rather 
than relegating it to foreign nations. 

We have had 80 percent of all the over- 
seas business for our civilian air trans- 
port planes. That is the one item on 
which we have not priced ourselves out 
of the world market, If you really want 
to wreck this economy, vote against this 
research work to build a prototype so 
we can retain our supremacy. 

Mr. OBEY. It would seem to me that 
if the airlines were interested in actually 
purchasing this plane, they would be 
willing to provide some money to de- 
velop the prototype in the first place. 

Second, I think there is a larger ques- 
tion involved than merely the economic 
question. I think there is the basic ques- 
tion whether or not we are going to 
take into consideration, in accepting new 
advances in technology, the effect of that 
technology on the erosion of our environ- 
ment. I hope we begin to do that, and I 
hope we start with this program. 

Mr. PELLY. The gentleman from 
Washington is on the Subcommittee on 
Advanced Research and Technology of 
the Science and Astronautics Committee. 
We have had plenty of testimony indi- 
cating that our research is paying off. 
We have quieter engines, we have smoke- 
less engines, and if you give this one item 
a chance, we will produce a superior ci- 
vilian air transport plane that will not 
be offensive to the environment, because 
we have the technology to do it. 

Mr. OBEY. I hope you are right, but 
in the absence of proof that that is in- 
deed forthcoming, I would prefer to rely 
on the advice of the Chairman of the 
Council on Environmental Quality, Mr. 
Train. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us once again illustrates the 
House’s unwillingness firmly to commit 
itself to a balanced transportation policy. 

The Senate has passed a bill providing 
for 5-year contractual authority mass 
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transit, If enacted, according to the 
committee report, the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration would 
propose to obligate $850 million for 
fiscal year 1971. The committee opposes 
this and has written a limitation in the 
bill prohibiting administrative expenses 
for mass transportation grants exceed- 
ing $214 million in fiscal year 1971. The 
reason for the limitation—the committee 
feels it must consider the priority of 
urban mass transit grants against other 
programs in the transportation budget. 

I agree with the committee about the 
need to consider priorities. But I dis- 
agree strongly with the committee that 
the place to impost such a limitation is 
in the urban mass transportation pro- 
gram. 

The committee has not seen fit to im- 
post limitations upon the Federal-aid 
highway program. The committee rec- 
ommends an appropriation of $4,350,- 
000 for Federal aid to highways through 
the highway trust fund. 

Here is where our priorities have gone 
awry. 

This country is presently facing a seri- 
ous transportation crisis. Today, it is vir- 
tually impossible to get from one area to 
another without experiencing delays re- 
sulting from either traffic jams or poor 
transportation systems. 

The emphasis upon highways as an 
answer to national transportation prob- 
lems has resulted, not in efficient rapid 
transportation, but in miles of roads 
which virtually form interstate parking 
lots. And it has contributed heavily to 
air pollution. 

The best way to get motor vehicles off 
the road, permit those without automo- 
biles to get around, and help clean the 
air is by providing mass transportation. 
Adequate transportation is important to 
every aspect of our life—economic, social, 
and recreational. 

Because of our refusal to acknowledge 
the need for adequate mass transporta- 
tion, existing transit lines have gradu- 
ally and steadily deteriorated. In the past 
20 years, the number of transit lines has 
decreased by 300, the number of transit 
vehicles has decreased by 27,000, the 
number of passengers has decreased by 
7.2 billion, and revenues have gone from 
a profit of $66 millior. annually to a def- 
icit of $160 million. Services have been 
cut back; rates have been increased. 

One would think that the House would 
be struck by the need to save and reju- 
venate the Nation. But this bill imposes 
a limitation on mass transit grants and 
continues support for the building of 
more highways. While the Federal Gov- 
ernment has spent huge sums of money 
on the building of more highways, it has 
spent a mere pittance on mass transit. 

The following table shows the obliga- 
tion of funds for the urban mass trans- 
portation fund as compared with the 
highway trust fund: 


Urban mass 
transit fund 


$156, 925, 000 
131, 873, 000 


Highway 
trust fund 


- $3, 734, 448, 000 


e = 
1970 estimate... 
1971 estimate 
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In testimony before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, I urged 
the provision of obligational authority 
of at least $10 billion over the next 5 
years. 

Many cities will need money within 
the next 10 years to modernize existing 
systems or finish worl: on already sys- 
tems. These cities include: Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, 
and San Francisco. 

Other cities will need funds to develop 
newly proposed transportation sys- 
tems in such places as Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Los Angeles, Miami, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Pittsburgh, and Washington. 

An example of the magnitude of the 
problem is in the State of New York. The 
New York State Metropolitan Transpor- 
tation Authority has estimated that it 
will require $2.1 billion in the next 7 
years. If the State receives the same 
part of mess transit appropriations as 
in the past, Federal assistance would be 
20 to 25 percent o the cost, leaving a 
balance beyond the ability of local gov- 
ernment to pay. 

In order to solve this transportation 
crisis, we must not only provide Federal 
assistance for the acquisition of capital 
equipment, but also for subsidization of 
operating costs. 

I have introduced legislation, since 
1966, which would allow the Federal 
Government to underwrite a large part 
of the operating expenses of any trans- 
portation facility which provides com- 
muter service to an area. 

This bill, H.R. 47 in the 91st Congress, 
would amend the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Act of 1964, by providing grants 
on a two-thirds to one-third matching 
basis to local public transportation au- 
thorities having broad responsibilities 
for maintenance of commuter transpor- 
tation. 

We must acknowledge that the cost 
of transit systems is not limited only to 
construction and other capital improve- 
ments. Operating expenses play a very 
important role in the costs of a com- 
muter system. 

My legislation would make both of 
these costs eligible for Federal assist- 
ance, erasing the artificial line which 
has existed in the past. 

Under the 1964 Mass Transit Act, no 
State can receive capital grants exceed- 
ing the 124% percent of the funds au- 
thorized, except that under a 1966 
amendment to the 1964 act, the Secre- 
tary has a discretionary fund of $12.5 
million to use in States which have re- 
ceived grants in excess of two-thirds of 
the maximum grants under the 1242-per- 
cent ceiling. 

I have continually opposed these ar- 
bitrary ceilings, and I have introduced 
H.R. 627 to repeal the limitation, which 
ignores the hard fact that certain States 
with high urban populations need transit 
funds a great deal more than States 
which are predominantly rural. 

I have also continually pointed out the 
disparity between Federal funds for high- 
ways and mass transit. Money in the 
Federal highway trust fund should be 
available for other urban transporta- 
tion. I have introduced legislation in the 
past three Congresses to accomplish this. 
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My bill, H.R. 48, would permit a State 
to elect to use funds from the highway 
trust fund for urban mass transit pur- 
poses. 

Under present law the Federal share 
of the net project cost is two-thirds. I 
feel this should be increased to 90 per- 
cent as under the Federal highway pro- 
gram. Local governments should not be 
tempted to select highways over mass 
transit because the Federal Government 
will finance highways to a greater extent. 

If we do not commit ourselves to decent 
and adequate transportation for all 
Americans, the present transportation 
crisis will reach emergency proportions. 
It is so serious now that the discrepancy 
in the bill between aid for highways and 
for mass transit is totally unwarranted. 

Mr, MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment to strike the 
$290 million for the SST from the fiscal 
1971 transportation appropriation bill. 
The value of the supersonic transport to 
our society has yet to be demonstrated, 
but numerous authorities have testified 
as to its tremendous potential for harm. 

Meteorologists and other experts have 
warned that the large amount of air pol- 
lution to be caused by SST’s will result 
in greater cloud cover, less heat from the 
sun, and an eventual reduction in the 
earth’s temperature. No less of an au- 
thority than Russell Train, the chairman 
of the President’s Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, recently stated: 

Clearly the effects of supersonics on the 
atmosphere are of importance to the whole 
world, Any attempt to predict those effects 
is necessarily highly speculative at this time. 
The effects should be thoroughly understood 


before any country proceeds with a massive 
introduction of supersonic transports. 


Moreover, the SST promises to make a 
large contribution to the world’s noise 
pollution level. Most critics, quite nat- 
urally, have singled out the sonic boom 
as particularly harmful, but engine noise 
may be even more destructive to a peace- 
ful environment. The SST’s engine will 
be three to four times as loud as the 
present legal limits for aircraft engine 
noise. 

Economically the SST is very question- 
able. Overall its cost has been estimated 
at approximately $1.3 billion. But, 
in the nature of such estimates, the SST 
already has experienced a $76 million 
cost overrun even before the aircraft has 
entered the costly prototype phase. 

Mr. Speaker, proponents of the SST 
often argue that they are for “progress,” 
and that we who oppose the plane oppose 
“progress.” If there is one lesson we 
should have learned by now from the en- 
vironmental crisis, it is that “progress” 
must not be measured solely by tech- 
nological advances. It must include a 
concern for the development of a cleaner, 
safer, and more pleasant environment 
for us and for our children. By this cri- 
teria the SST does not represent “prog- 
ress.” Rather, it represents an alarming 
potential for the accelerated destruction 
of our environment. 

The amendment to eliminate SST 
funds offers this House an opportunity to 
begin to reorder our Nation’s priorities 
away from costly and unnecessary 
spending and toward a commitment to 
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deal with our Nation’s pressing social 
needs. I urge approval of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HELSTOSKT. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
in full agreement with the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Yates) and hope that it has the 
support of the majority of this House. 

Today we have the opportunity to take 
the initial steps to prevent a tragic mis- 
take. Let’s stop the SST. If we do not 
stop it then our action will become an 
irreversible commitment, necessitating a 
multibillion-dollar public subsidy of a 
project whose claimed advantages are 
mere illusions and whose actual advan- 
tages are trivial. 

All along, the arguments for super- 
sonic transports haye been of the mysti- 
cal kind—the urge to the ultimate, the 
irrepressible human desire for bigger 
and faster machines, the challenge of 
design. 

What does it matter if this supersonic 
transport permits a passenger in having 
lunch or dinner in London or Paris in- 
stead of on a conventional superjet? 

We are faced with a critical decision. 
With the design now complete we are 
asked to fund the SST through appro- 
priations which would permit the build- 
ing of a prototype of the highly ques- 
tionable plane, which will serve the needs 
of a small minority of our people. 

Before we fund any money for this 
untried experiment, we should reevaluate 
our national priorities and divert these 
funds to combat problems on our home- 
front. Many crucial programs urgently 
needing money have been cut back in the 
name of curbing inflation, while the un- 
necessary SST takes a $290 million bite 
out of the Federal budget. There has 
been cut $204 million from mass trans- 
portation funds, $106 million from air 
pollution control, $85 million from con- 
sumer protection projects. We can ob- 
tain greater value for our money if we 
spent the $290 million to clean pollution 
which we already have than to add to it 
through the construction of the SST. 

We have been told that if the United 
States stays in the race to build and fly 
the supersonic transport, we will pre- 
serve a part of our world prestige. Mr. 
Chairman, our national prestige depends 
more on our ability to insure the well- 
being of all our citizens and to make the 
United States the first industrial Nation 
to come to terms with its environment— 
not on spending billions to build an un- 
necessary, unwanted airplane. 

The SST has become a symbol of tech- 
nology out of control, of priorities mis- 
placed. For these reasons I support the 
pending amendment to delete funds for 
the SST. 

While President Nixon recommends 
the go-ahead on the SST, his own 
advisors are at odds with him on this 
project. 

Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, Director, White 
House Office on Science and Technology 
stated: 

On the whole I come out negative on the 
desirability for further government subsidy 
for the development of this plane... . 
The government should not be subsidizing 


a device which has neither commercial at- 
tractiveness nor public acceptance. 
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The Chairman of the Special Panel 
of the President's Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, Dr. Richard L. Garwin, said the 
following: 

I recommend the immediate termination 
of the U.S. government’s direct or indirect 
support of the SST program. When condi- 
tions are right for a commercial program 
which can be accommodated without severe 
environmental penalties, U.S. industry and 
finance will rise to the occasion. 


Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to accept this amendment. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
voting against this appropriations bill, 
which contains numerous very essential 
agencies and programs, as a protest 
against the manner in which it allocates 
funds. It reduces items which would 
serve the mass of our people and then 
uses tax funds of $290 million on a 
supersonic transport which will serve 
few to the discomfort of masses of 
people. 

We need high speed ground transpor- 
tation; there are threats of discontinuing 
our most essential passenger trains and 
leaving areas like my district in eastern 
Montana without adequate transporta- 
tion service. So we have $900,000 for de- 
velopment of high speed ground trans- 
portation in this bill—less than one- 
third of 1 percent of the SST cost. 

We need more timber to keep lumber 
and housing costs down. To get it, we 
need to develop forest roads into inac- 
cessible commercial timber areas ready 
for harvest, but this bill has cut $5 mil- 
lion or 20 percent out of that fund. 

The bill saves money on highway 
safety, on railroad research, on pay- 
ments to air carriers serving smaller 
communities—on virtually every item 
that the mass of citizens really need, 
and then blows all of it, and more, on an 
experimental plane that will save an 
hour each for Paris travelers but will be 
paid for by all the rest of us. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. I can 
understand the determined effort on the 
part of those whose districts will be ad- 
versely affected by the acceptance of this 
amendment but I am diametrically op- 
posed to providing tax funds for this 
research project at this time because I 
believe it is not the kind of program that 
deserves priority over other necessities 
in these critical times. 

It is my conviction that our most criti- 
cal problem is that of inflation caused by 
spending beyond our income. I have con- 
sistently stated that we have a respon- 
sibility to our people not only to refuse 
to fund unnecessary programs but to re- 
fuse to fund good programs which can 
be delayed. 

I am not opposed to the development 
of the SST. I do not buy the fears ex- 
pressed by the gloom peddlers who con- 
coct all manner of scare criticisms in 
order to defeat the development. Cer- 
tainly the technological ability of this 
Nation is such that whatever bugs de- 
velop can be ironed out. 

On the other hand this is one program 
that can be delayed without serious con- 
sequences, 

I base my opposition to the funding of 
the SST on need to take bold, and imagi- 
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native steps to balance the budget. Very 
shortly this House will be asked to in- 
crease significantly the debt limitation. 
I will oppose this increase as I have op- 
posed the requested increases in debt 
limitations—some nine or 10—since I 
have been a Member of this House be- 
cause I believe that unless to put a halt 
to the amount of money the bureaucrats 
can borrow they will continue to spend 
over our income. The place to do the job 
is here. The time is now. If we do not 
cut items we can get along without where 
are we to cut? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, during the past years I have 
received many letters, wires and phone 
calls, concerning the SST. Because of 
this, I have had my staff make a com- 
plete study of the subject. After viewing 
the arguments pro and con, I am con- 
vinced that is in the best interest of the 
priorities that beset this Nation to vote 
to discontinue the SST. The reasons are 
many that made me determine my posi- 
tion. That study follows: 

SST 
DO WE NEED THE SST? 


The proponents of the SST believe that 
the way to continue improvement in air 
travel, particularly international travel, is 
through increased productivity—that is get- 
ting the most work possible per unit plane. 
Productivity is defined as the number of pas- 
senger seats available multiplied by the speed 
in miles per hour. 

We can increase productivity by increasing 
the size of an airplane or by increasing its 
speed or both size and speed. It is felt by 
the proponents of the SST that if we go 
much beyond the jumbo jet (747) in size, 
we must then consider larger airports, longer 
runways, and increased demands on the air 
traffic control systems. This reasoning is im- 
portant to note: Because it is contradictory, 
Reasons below. 

PROBLEMS 

a. The SST, because of its very size, needs 
some 10,900 ft. (over two miles) to get off 
the ground. It must reach a speed of 227 
mph (almost twice that of many existing 
planes) to get off the ground. Therefore, the 
SST demands larger airports, longer runways, 
and increases demands on the air traffic con- 
trol systems. 

b. Speed. Proponents of the SST feel that 
a 1,800 mph SST would reduce flight time 
across the North Atlantic from 544 hours (by 
jumbo jet) to 2% hours. But what really 
counts is door-to-door travel time. Travel- 
ing by SST instead of jumbo jet, a business- 
man going from a hotel in New York to a 
hotel in London would reduce his over-all 
travel time from 9 hours to 6 hours. (NOTE: 
the jumbo jet can make the trip non-stop, 
hence can fiy a great-circle route. The SST 
must stop to refuel.) The saving in door-to- 
door travel time would be only about 30%. 
This saving would be made at the price of 
eliminating time for rest and sleep, and com- 
plication with the biological clock problem. 

c. Comfort. The SST will have one aisle, 
general roominess will be inferior to that of 
jumbo jet. Seat belts will have to be fast- 
ened longer and probably throughout most 
of the flight. The SST will be so expensive 
that few standby planes will be available. 
If mechanical of electrical trouble develops 
(which is likely to occur because of the enor- 
mous number of highly complex instruments 
and controls) delays will be long because of 
the serious dangers that could result from 
malfunction of equipment. 

The Department of Transportation feels 
that the SST program will provide the thrust 
needed to maintain our leadership in the 
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commercial aviation field, particularly in the 
international market. The department feels 
that this Nation must either compete vigor- 
ously for this market or lose its historical 
preeminence. The logic which leads to this 
argument is spurious, 

a. Our aviation industry is second to none. 
Our power does not depend upon the build- 
ing of one questionable airplane. 

b. There is little global prestige in per- 
forming a technical stunt simply because 
we have the knowhow. The French-British 
Concorde & Soviet TU-144 show no signs of 
dominating the aircraft market, as a matter 
of fact, the British are seriously consider- 
ing dropping the Concorde because of the 
cost (in price inflation, cost over-runs. 

c. The U.S. SST is being financed by pub- 
lic funds (90% Fed. and 10% industry) un- 
like the two other models. 

d. If the British and the French wish to 
build an uneconomical plane, let them. Let 
them be the ones to find that SST’s are ex- 
pensive, dangerous, and unnecessary. Let 
them be the ones to reap the harvest of pro- 
tests over take-off noise and sonic boom. We 
do not have to apologize for declining to pour 
billions of dollars into a very questionable 
project. 

THE SST WILL PROVIDE JOBS 

The SST will provide jobs, but what kind of 
jobs? Experts on the SST ad hoc Review 
Committee dispose of this claim. If Boeing 
SSTs are built, the fewer subsonic planes 
would be built; in creating jobs building 
SSTs, we would be destroying jobs building 
Jumbo jets and air buses. Also, the jobs 
created would be “concentrated in profes- 
sional, managerial, skilled, and semi-skilled 
Occupations which in a period of full em- 
ployment, when these skills are in short 
supply, may prove inflationary. Very few un- 
skilled workers will be required. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


It is believed by the proponents of the SST 
that this plane will help solve our “balance 
of payment” problems. The report by the 
Panel on Balance of payments and Interna- 
tional Relations noted that since the SST 
would increase tourist travel (mostly Amer- 
icans go abroad), the positive effect on the 
balance of payments is questionable. The 
President’s SST ad hoc Review Committee 
gave a resounding “NO” to this prospect. 
The large sum of money paid by those for- 
eign airlines for the purchase of the Boeing 
SSTs would be more than offset by the ever 
larger sums paid to those airlines by U.S. 
tourists (for airplane tickets to Europe, say) 
and by the additional billions of dollars those 
tourists would spend abroad for hotel rooms, 
food, and luxury purchases. Even the adyo- 
cates of SSTs agree that sales of Boeing SSTs 
would be disappointingly small unless the 
speed of the SST stimulates millions more 
people to travel. Who will these people be, 
that travel in extra-fare planes? U.S. citi- 
zens, mainly. Thus the more SSTs are sold to 
foreign airlines, the more our balance of pay- 
ments will be hurt—by U.S. citizens’ buying 
flight tickets from the foreign airlines and 
making purchases abroad. 

SONIC BOOM 

The sonic boom is a sudden pressure dis- 
turbance, or shockwave, in air. The sonic 
boom, like gravity, is a fact of nature. Aero- 
dynamics experts who have spent years doing 
research on the sonic boom admit that there 
is simply no way to eliminate the boom. 

a. The SST is to be the heaviest supersonic 
plane in existence and its boom is expected 
to be more intense that that from any other 
plane in existence fiying at similar altitude 
and speed, 

b. The typical overpressure to be produced 
at the ground by an SST flying overhead at 
cruising altitude (65,000 ft at 1,800 mph) is 
about 2.0 to 3.0 pounds per square foot (psf). 

c. Each SST will produce a noise trail 
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(sonic boom) 50 miles wide throughout its 
trip. 

a. Sonic boom damage: demonstrations 
and tests. In the last ten years much has 
been learned as to the damage sonic booms 
do to buildings. Accidental damages caused 
by military planes flying too low: Ottawa, 
Canada in 1959, $500,000 damage; Oklahoma 
City, mid 1950’s $500,000 damage; etc... . 

e. AS soon as it was realized that extra- 
severe sonic booms could do serious damage 
to buildings, the U.S. Government, hoping to 
go forward with its SST program, planned 
several series of sonic boom tests over cities. 
No SST existed, so smaller and lighter mili- 
tary planes were used at lower altitudes. The 
result—In the long and elaborate sonic boom 
tests conducted by the FAA over Oklahoma 
City in 1964, the average boom overpressure 
(according to official Government report) 
was only 1.3 psf. Yet, more than 4,000 claims 
for damage to window glass, plaster, etc., 
were filed by Oklahoma residents. By mid- 
1969 the total damage awards to Oklahoma 
City homeowners amounted to over $123,000, 
and $128,000 in additional claims was still in 
litigation. 

f. All available information indicates that 
the effects of sonic boom are such as to be 
considered intolerable by a very high per- 
centage of the people affected. Supersonic 
fiight over U.S. continental land areas is not 
contemplated at this time and that SST 
design and development is proceeding on this 
assumption. However there is concern about 
the economic pressures that will be exerted 
if it is subsequently found that the economic 
success of the aircraft depends on overland 
flights at supersonic speeds. 


AIRPORT NOISE 


The high temperature, high-velocity jets 
required for supersonic flight are noisier than 
subsonic fan engines. On landing and takeoff 
the SST is expected to produce noise levels 
exceeding 100 PNdB. The noise from 50 whis- 
per jets taking off at the same time would 
be equivalent to one SST noise on take-off. 

Prolonged exposure to intense noise will be 
intolerable to a very high percent of the ex- 
posed population, and may result in: Per- 
manent hearing loss; cardiovascular, glandu- 
lar, respiratory, and neurologic changes; pos- 
sibly chronic physiologic disturbances. 


HAZARDS TO PASSENGERS AND CREWS 


The SST is not a military plane, it is being 
developed for commercial passenger use. 298 
people will be at stake every time an SST 
goes up. There are a number of operational 
and environmental hazards that will be en- 
countered while accelerating from zero to 
mach 3 and cruising at supersonic speeds in 
a hostile environment, 

a. Rapid acceleration: man loses con- 
sciousness at an acceleration load of 5g. Tur- 
bulent flight may cause brief linear accelera- 
tion of 10 to 12g. The only advantage of the 
SST is speed all else has been sacrificed. For 
example, the maneuverability of the SST is 
poor. For the SST to make a sharp turn it 
would take 100 miles, loss of time, great loss 
of fuel. The SST will be traveling so fast, 1 
mile in 2 seconds, that a pilot looking at a 
point 10 miles in front of him has 20 seconds 
to. make a decision. Remembering it takes 
100 miles to make a sharp turn. 

b. Cabin temperature: crusing, the SST’s 
exterior temperature will be 260° C.; there- 
fore, unlike subsonic flights, the cabin must 
be refrigerated. 

Toxic factor: at cruise altitudes for the 
SST, ozone is present in concentrations 
which would be highly toxic to passengers if 
allowed to enter the plane. 

d. Cabin pressure: due to the great reduc- 
tion in air pressure at the SST’s 65,000 foot 
cruising altitude, should cabin pressure fail, 
all aboard would lose consciousness within 
15 seconds. 


e. Radiation hazard: SST crews may have 
to be placed in the category of radiation 
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workers and kept under close surveillance 
since a flight crew exposed for 600 hours an- 
nually will accumulate 0.85 rem (roentgen- 
equivalent-man) and 0.5 rem is the maxi- 
mum permissible dose for the general public. 
Pregnant women may not be allowed to fly 
in SST’s. 
ECONOMICS 


A. Demand for SST. Uncertainties cloud 
future demand for the SST, causing plane 
sales forecasts to vary from 500 to 250. All 
of the statements made above come into play 
here, Each plane, by the time they are ready 
to be mass produced, will cost in the area of 
50 to 60 million dollars each, The airline 
industry just cannot afford this without sub- 
stantial subsidies from the government. Tax 
payers will have to support this dream and 
never be able to fly in it because the fares 
will be so high. 

B. Financing. At present, the government 
is paying 90% of the cost for production of 
the SST. Private industry is supposed to pay 
10% of the cost. Any decision on the SST 
program must consider that the government 
may be required to act as guarantor of funds 
needed by Boeing. By 1975 a cumulative fi- 
nancing of $1,064 million will exist—well in 
excess of twice Boeing's net worth as of Dec. 
31, 1965. The U.S. airlines industry—sup- 
posed to provide 80% of total cash require- 
ments for heavy SST start-up costs during 
1975-77—is already overcapitalized. It just 
doesn't make any sense. 


CONCLUSION 


1. A reordering of National Priorities.— 
You have opposed the war in Viet Nam and 
done all you could to cut funds from the ap- 
propriations budget. Until we stop wasting 
money. we will never be able to handle our 
domestic problems. The SST is bad economic 
fenture, we do not need it for our national 
prestige. The prestige of this country has suf- 
fered much because of internal strife. Our 
nation doesn’t need an SST, but it does need 
more money for health, education, and wel- 
fare (vetoed by the President). At this time 
it would be in line with a reordering of na- 
tional priorities to drop the SST, maybe to 
Pick it up at a later date when we have more 
scientific studies and more money. 

2. Ecology.—You have taken a very definite 
stand on the quality of our environment. You 
called for a moratorium on road construction 
and airport construction in and around Bos- 
ton. The primary reason for this moratorium 
is to protect PEOPLE, against noise, air pol- 
lution, congestion. The time has come when 
we must stop and consider the effects, both 
short and long range, of our construction de- 
cisions. The SST will only add to these prob- 
lems. If the SST is passed what are some of 
the effects on Logan. 

a, The SST will require longer runways. 
Thus Logan will have to construct runways 
of at least 10,900 feet (over two miles), At 
present I believe the runways at Logan are 
between 8 and 9000 feet. To vote for the 
SST means that the runways at Logan will 
have to be extended. Three weeks ago we 
sent a letter to Secretary Volpe asking for 
a stop to all construction at Logan. This 
would be inconsistent. 

b. The SST will further complicate air 
traffic control. Since the SST consumes fuel 
at the enormous rate of % ton/minute, it 
cannot remain in a holding pattern like 
other jets. It must be given special treat- 
ment. 

c. The study of Bolt, Beranek and New- 
man, Inc. done for the Department of Trans- 
portation and the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment showed that jet noise at Logan is 
already unbearable. Hence, it recommended 
that four-engine jets be banned from Logan. 
The SST is considerably noisier than the 
four-engine 707. Hence, the SST at Logan, 
producing 125 decibels (50 jets taking off at 
once), would make a bad problem unbear- 
able. 
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d. The air pollution during take-offs will 
be gigantic since during take-offs the SST 
will burn 1 ton of fuel/minute, This, too, is 
a step in the wrong direction toward abat- 
ing air pollution at jet ports. 

e. Jet ports are being opposed all over the 
country because of their excessive noise and 
pollution. The SST will make second airports 
even more difficult to build. 

f. Studies at Logan have shown that cur- 
rent jets startle children, annoy residents 
... the SST is a step backwards. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 17755 and especially the 
SST program. The bill under considera- 
tion provides over $2 billion of which ap- 
proximately $290 million is for the fur- 
therance of the SST program. 

The prospects of supersonic transport 
in commercial operation are both excit- 
ing and unique. Without the SST pro- 
gram the United States would lose its 
position of leadership in the field 
of aviation as an aircraft supplier. 
As air transportation moves into the 
supersonic age, our aircraft indus- 
try would be subject to disintegra- 
tion. U.S. industry presently supplies 
80 percent of all commercial planes 
and parts used throughout the world. It 
is estimated that due to the loss of sales 
of U.S. supersonics combined with the 
purchase of foreign-built SST’s by U.S. 
airlines, the result would be an unfavor- 
able swing of billions of dollars in the 
balance of payments over the period of 
the SST program. 

It is very important to note that under 
this program the Government will re- 
cover its full investment plus a royalty 
from the sale of the first 300 planes. Sales 
above this number will provide additional 
profits to the Federal Government. 

Although there is very little substance 
to the critics’ claims that substantial 
harm will naturally result from the de- 
velopment of the SST, there are very 
real threats to the national interest if 
the plane is not put into production as 
scheduled. 

The SST is a product of the progress of 
mankind. We advocate the supersonic 
transport not merely for reasons of pres- 
tige, but for the economic benefits its 
sale and use will bring to the United 
States. America’s aviation leadership is 
the prime issue here. 

Our domestic economy will be greatly 
benefited by the SST program. Although 
benefits will be spread throughout all 50 
States, a very heavy impact will be placed 
upon Ohio, and especially upon the Cin- 
cinnati area. Thousands of jobs will be 
created by the adoption of this program 
and the effect of a halt or slowdown in 
the SST project would, therefore, be very 
serious. 

The SST has been criticized for a 
variety of reasons: pollution, noise and 
sonic boom. Yet scientific evidence clear- 
ly indicates to the contrary. The SST 
program does, in fact, comply with the 
Environmental Quality Control Act. It is 
interesting to note that engines used in 
land transportation vehicles convert 30 
to 50 percent of the fuel consumed into 
air pollutants where turbine engines con- 
vert less than 1 percent of the fuel into 
pollutants. 

In an attempt to understand the im- 
pact of noise generation on airport en- 
vironment and surrounding communities, 
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aggressive studies of engine influences, 
basic research, airplane operational pro- 
cedures and scale model/full-scale test- 
ing are being made. Improved operation- 
al techniques and additional suppression 
devices are a solution to this challenge. 
With regard to possible sonic booms, 
flights at boom-producing speeds will not 
be permitted over populated areas, I 
firmly believe that the doubts raised by 
opponents of the SST program have been 
satisfactorily resolved and can safely be 
dispelled. 

I urge that the Members of the House 
support the decision of the President to 
enable the United States to maintain this 
leadership. 

Mr. McCARTHY, Mr. Chairman, this 
is no time to appropriate funds for un- 
needed and unwanted items. Our econ- 
omy is now feeling the adverse effects of 
frivolous spending in the past. We must 
now practice fiscal integrity and allocate 
funds only for those programs which im- 
prove the health, welfare and security of 
the American people. 

The proposed SST investment of $290 
million in Federal funds does nothing of 
the kind. Less than 3 percent of the 
American public could be expected to 
use this expensive “luxury” which would 
probably cause more problems than it 
would solve. 

A host of expert panels have concluded 
that the SST is not a good investment 
at this time. Study after study has shown 
that there are too many problems with 
the SST to warrant spending tax dollars 
on it at this time. 

For example, the experts from the Uni- 
versity of California who cheered the 
study of the SST during President John- 
son’s administration subsequently pub- 
lished an article in a professional jour- 
nal saying why the SST should not be 
built now. Former FAA Administrator 
Quesada has also strongly opposed going 
forward with production of this aircraft 
now. 

He has recently been joined by Richard 
L. Garwin of IBM who, after heading a 
panel of the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee, concluded that the risks of 
sonic boom and airport noise would en- 
courage most airports to reject the SST. 

My detailed studies of the environ- 
mental impact of the proposed jet set toy 
indicate that it would raise noise levels 
at airports where it would land and take 
off even at subsonic speeds. The FAA has 
also failed to make clear whether or not 
the supersonic transport would be al- 
lowed to fiy over the United States. Their 
ambiguous statements on this question 
make it clear that once the SST is built 
they would generate enough pressure to 
force this aircraft onto domestic routes. 
The supersonic boom of the SST would be 
nothing less than a national alarm clock. 

I therefore vote “nay” on the motion 
to recommit, and support the amend- 
ment being offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, no one 
who has ever spent an evening at an out- 
door band concert at Watergate, or an 
afternoon at Hains Point, has to be told 
that airplane noise can be incredibly an- 
noying. Neither does anyone with an air- 
port in his district who has had to try to 
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explain to his constituents why nobody 
is doing anything about the jets that 
come screaming over their homes every 
day. 

Yet here we are today being asked to 
spend $290 million of the public’s money, 
and perhaps $4 or $5 billion before we are 
through, to build a plane that will make 
as much noise around airports as 50 of 
today’s jumbo jets taking off simultane- 
ously. 

The Department of Transportation has 
told us that they do not like us making 
this comparison. It is “specious” and a 
“half-truth”, they say. But they do ac- 
knowledge that the noise around the air- 
port from the SST will be “three to four 
times as annoying” as that from subsonic 
jets. That may or may not be 50 jets 
going off simultaneously, but it sounds 
pretty bad. 

But have no fear, the Transportation 
Department says, all that noise will be 
confined to the airport. That sounds 
plausible, but then they go on to say 
that they aren’t talking about existing 
airports. As Transportation Secretary 
Volpe admitted in the appropriations 
hearings this year “most of the present- 
day airports are not usable by SST’s” be- 
cause the plane is too noisy. What they 
are talking about is new airports, and 
these new airports are going to be way out 
in the hinterlands, and it is going to take 
quite a long while to get out to them, 
probably about the same amount of time 
as you could save by flying the SST, and 
so we would be right back to square one 
in terms of time saved. 

The Department also says that a “mas- 
sive technological effort” might reduce 
the noise—they do not say who will pay 
for this massive effort. But the Depart- 
ment’s own technical expert, Dr. Ray- 
mond Bisplinghof of MIT, said last year 
that: 

There is very little prospect of bringing 
the sideline noise down to subsonic transport 
levels by any practical methods known at 
the present time. 


What this all means is that there is 
serious doubt that any SST—American, 
British-French, or Russian—will or 
should be allowed to land at U.S. air- 
ports. They are just too noisy, and the 
American people should not be asked to 
put up with them just to get a few peo- 
ple to Paris in time for lunch at Maxim’s. 

Chairman Russell Train of the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality admitted 
as much in congressional testimony a 
couple of weeks ago. After testifying that 
the administration has accepted the 
principle that the forthcoming FAA noise 
rules for supersonics “should assure that 
the noise environment in the vicinity of 
airports at the time of the introduction 
of supersonics will not be degraded in 
any way,” Mr. Train went on to say: 

I believe that if we set our standard for the 
supersonic aircraft in a way which insured 
that the noise environment in and around 
our airports will not be degraded, that it 
will be exceedingly difficult if not impossible 
for the SST as presently designed and the 
Concorde as we know it to operate from U.S. 
airports, 


If that is true, Mr. Chairman, neither 
the American SST nor the British- 
French Concorde has a chance in the 
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world of being an economic success, and 
we ought to write an end to at least our 
part of this foolishness today. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, many 
of the Members of the House are aware 
that one of the most pressing problems 
in America today is that of providing for 
new and better urban mass transporta- 
tion systems. Since the enactment in 
1964 of the basic urban mass transporta- 
tion program, Congress has slowly be- 
gun to realize the importance that the 
assistance means to our cities, both large 
and small, The Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing, of which I am chairman, conducted 
extensive hearings earlier this year on 
the many new proposals to provide addi- 
tional long term Federal financing for 
urban mass transportation. Not one wit- 
ness objected to long term and greatly 
increased financing for urban transpor- 
tation systems. Members of the subcom- 
mittee unanimously endorsed a proposal 
to provide $5 billion over the next 5 years 
for urban mass transportation. Many 
of us would have liked to see an urban 
mass transportation trust fund similar 
to the highway trust fund, but we were 
unable to reach agreement on the way of 
financing this trust fund. What we all 
had in mind was some kind of a firm 
long term commitment on the part of 
the Federal Government to provide 
greatly increased financial support. 

I was dismayed by the limitation that 
the committee has placed which limits 
the commitments in fiscal year 1971 to 
$214 million. I was sorry to see in the 
committee report, language which stated 
that the Appropriations Committee “does 
not favor the granting of long term con- 
tractual authority by substantive legis- 
lation.” 

This so-called contract authority, 
which is contained in S. 3154 as ap- 
proved by the Housing Subcommittee, is 
perhaps not the most adequate way of 
providing long-term financial assistance, 
but it is the one technique which was 
accepted by all sides. It was the opinion 
of the members of the subcommittee that 
before the Secretary of Transportation 
did enter into any contract with a local 
transit authority to provide long-term fi- 
nancial assistance, that he would, of 
course, clear such an action with the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation, chaired by the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Bo- 
LAND). We, of course, did not expect the 
Secretary of Transportation to disregard 
justifications under this contract au- 
thority with the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. I would hopefully assume that the 
distinguished chairman of the Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee on Transportation 
(Mr. Botanp), would consider additional 
funds above and beyond the $214 million 
appropriated in this bill if the Congress 
passes S. 3154 as amended. And I would 
also assume that the Secretary of Trans- 
portation would come back to the Ap- 
propriations Committee to present to the 
committee the plans that he has to enter 
into long-term contracts to provide mass 
transit funds. We want any new spend- 
ing program such as this new urban 
mass transportation program to be care- 
fully studied and approved by the Appro- 
priations Committee and we certainly 
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hope that the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion will cooperate in this endeavor. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Committee on Appropria- 
tion’s recommendation to appropriate 
nearly $290 million in fiscal 1971 to con- 
tinue development of a supersonic pas- 
senger transport aircraft in the United 
States, 

My interest and support of this pro- 
gram may be viewed by some as parochial 
because the Boeing Co., the airframe de- 
veloper, maintains a division in Wichita, 
Kans. I would be the first to acknowledge 
that I am deeply interested in projects 
that might help stimulate employment 
opportunities and the economy of my 
congressional district. 

But my support of the SST program is 
not purely parochial. I believe we must 
move forward in this research and de- 
velopment and prototype program be- 
cause the aviation leadership of the 
United States is at stake; the SST is the 
next logical step forward in commercial 
aviation; and, a successful U.S. super- 
sonic transport program will have con- 
siderable impact upon employment, the 
economy, and our balance-of-payments 
situation. 

We have heard strong arguments ad- 
vanced this year against funding the 
program. They range from concern over 
environmental issues, such as noise and 
air pollution, to the cost of the program. 

I,.too, am concerned about the quality 
of our environment and the need for 
action to eliminate air and water pollu- 
tion. On April 13, 1970, I wrote to the 
Secretary of Transportation concerning 
questions that have been raised about 
the impact of the SST on our environ- 
ment. 

In his- reply to me on May 7, 1970, Sec- 
retary John Volpe said in part: 

You may assure your constituents that the 
importance of the SST to our aviation lead- 
ership, and to the economy of our coun- 
try, does not In any way obviate our con- 
cern for preserving the quality of the en- 
vironment. For more than six years now, the 
FAA and other Government agencies have 
studied the potential environmental effects 
of SST operations. These studies have sig- 
nificantly influenced the design of the air- 
craft. Por example, the smokeless engines, 
work on improved noise suppression de- 
vices, and emphasis on performance capa- 
bilities that will enable the SST to climb out 
steeply after takeoff and thereby signifi- 
cantly reduce the noise levels over the com- 
munity are all results of design specifica- 
tions influenced by environmental © con- 
cerns. 

The contracts for the supersonic transport 
were also the first to be awarded by the gov- 
ernment to include aircraft noise limit. re- 
quirements. Results of sonic boom studies 
provided the basis for my recommending to 
the President that we adopt a policy of pro- 
hibiting flights over populated areas at speed 
that would cause sonic booms to be heard or 
felt on the ground. A proposed Federal Air 
Regulation to that effect has been written. 

Charges that the SST will pose serious ra- 
diation hazards, threaten passengers with 
injury, or pollute the atmosphere have been 
examined by competent scientific authori- 
ties and reported to be unfounded. Counsel 
and guidance on these matters have been 
provided by the Environmental Science Serv- 
ices Administration, the National Academy 
of Sciences, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and by other experts 
in both the Government and industry. . . 
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We have recently re-examined the en- 
vironmental aspects of the program and find 
no new data beyond that previously consid- 
ered. We will continue to rely on the tech- 
nical judgment of competent disinterested 
authorities outside the Department for guid- 
ance as to any other protective measures 
we should take to assure a fully acceptable 
program from the environmental point of 
view. 


We should remember that this is a 
research and development program, and 
the Government is participating only 
in the prototype phase of the program. 
Many of the objections to supersonic pas- 
senger flight and the SST can only be 
resolved by moving ahead with this 
phase of the program. 

The Government’s investment in this 
program is relatively modest compared 
to our expenditures for space explora- 
tion and the approximctely $8 billion 
being expended on research and develop- 
ment for defense this year alone. Yet the 
spin-off will be substantial. 

I share the concern of many in the 
Congress and in the administration that 
research and development in aeronau- 
tics has been lagging in the United States 
for some time. The SST program today 
represents our only advanced aeronau- 
tical research and development effort. 

The House Subcommittee on Advanced 
Research and Technology has em- 
phasized this point, stating that: 

With overal! U.S. research and- develop- 
ment effort in aeronautics and aviation 
declining, there is reason for concern about 
maintaining our long-term world leadership 
U.S. progress in aeronautical R: & D. has 
lagged in recent years, and while the manu- 
facturing capability of the Nation is still 
powerful, the threat of obsolescence and a 


secondary position exists in a number of 
areas, 


The Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Administration, John Shaffer, 
discussed the state of the Nation's air- 
craft industry during his testimony be- 
fore the Transportation Appropriations 
Subcommittee. He pointed out that the 
backlog in the aircraft industry is $1 bil- 
lion less than it was a year ago. He 
suggested the value of continuity and 
stated: 

The Boeing Company and the rest of the 
companies likewise, but the Boeing Company 
specifically; has a very talented engineering 
and production organization. If we permit 
that resource or those resources to be dissi- 
pated by not affording them an opportunity 
to, participate in and produce what is the 
next normal step in the evolution of air 
transportation, then I suggest that that cen- 
ter of excellence can be dissipated or spread 
to the wind and it will be very difficult in- 
deed to ever reassembled that kind of talent, 
that sort of organization, and the spirit of 
that kind of organization. 


Therefore, what we are deciding here 
today is not the prestige of the United 
States, but whether or not the’ United 
States will continue its leadership in 
aviation by supplying between 80 and 90 
percent of the aircraft of the highest 
quality flying for the airlines of the 
Western nations. 

Earlier, I pointed to the impact of the 
SST program upon employment, the 
economy, and our balance-of-payments 
situation. 

Many Members of Congress, including 
myself, are greatly concerned over un- 
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employment in the aerospace industry. 
The effect of a halt or a slow-down in 
the SST program would be a serious blow 
to the domestic economy. 

The prototype development program: 
will provide direct employment for about 
20,000 people at peak activity in early 
1971, and about half of these people will 
work for subcontractors and suppliers 
in States throughout the Nation. 

The production program for commer- 
cial SST’s will employ about 50,000 peo- 
ple at peak production, and another 200,- 
000 will be involved in allied services. 

The loss of sales of a U.S. SST, com- 
bined with the increased purchase by 
US. airlines of foreign-built supersonics, 
is estimated to result in an unfavorable 
swing of about $16 billion in balance of 
payments through 1990. 

Finally, there is the argument of the 
cost to the Government for this program. 

The money being provided by the Gov- 
ernment is not a subsidy. It is an invest- 
ment which will be returned gradually 
with the sale of the SST. 

By the end of this fiscal year, we al- 
ready will have invested $604 million in 
this program. With this appropriation 
for fiscal 1971 amounting to $290 mil- 
lion, the Government will have invested 
74 percent of its share. 

If we stop now, then our investment 
will be lost. The taxpayers probably will 
never recover their share of this invest- 
ment. The United States will concede its 
leadership to either the British-French 
Concorde or the Russian TU-144. 

This is the age of the supersonic trans- 
port. It is here regardless of the outcome 
of the American SST program: There 
always have been those who questioned 
new developments in all fields of 
endeavor. 

It is interesting to recall that early 
day railroads also faced opposition. 

The Governor of New York wrote the 
President in 1829 protesting that the 
trains roared through the countryside, 
scared the. livestock and frightened 
women and children. He said: 

The Almighty never intended that people 
should travel at such speed. 


The speed was 15 miles per hour. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I fully 
support the amendment as offered by my 
colleague, Congressman Yates of Illinois 
that will delete $290 million for the SST 
supersonic transport from the Depart- 
ment of Transportation appropriations 
bill for fiscal year.1971, 

In the debate during the last session of 
Congress on the DOT appropriations bill 
for fiseal year 1970 I expressed my oppo- 
sition to the Federal funding of this same 
project. Last year the Congress appropri- 
ated $85 million for the SST and now we 
are asked to appropriate $290 million for 
« project that, when completed, may cost 
the taxpayers in excess of $3 billion. 

Based on the evidence available, I can- 
not support the Federal funding of the 
SST. This project poses a serious threat 
to our environment. The SST is likely to 
create a serious noise pollution. to which 
baere. is-no solution as. of the present 
time. Have we not damaged the. quality 

i our environment enough without add- 
.ng another pollutant? Should we not be 
appropriating funds for a better environ- 
nent? 
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Mr. Chairman, the administration 
constantly speaks to the Congress of the 
need for restraint in Federal spending. 
At this crucial time I cannot support the 
allocation of $290 million for the SST 
when the arguments for this transport 
plane are outweighed by those argu- 
ments against: cost overruns, noise pol- 
lution, and high flying risks. Wasteful 
Government spending, as is the case with 
the SST; must not be allowed to continue, 
and therefore I support this amendment 
to delete all appropriations for the SST 
for fiscal year 1971. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is ridiculous to consider spending $290 
million of taxpayers’ money for a super- 
sonic transport jet by turning this money 
over to private industry in the hope that 
they can produce a better airplane. 

This kind of airplane would produce 
bigger sonic booms, more noise, air pol- 
lution, and possible harmful weather 
changes. We have other needs in the 
United States that ought to come first. 
Millions of Americans spend more time 
delayed in rush hour traffic tieups than 
we can ever save by building a faster jet 
for the jet set. 

Mr. UDALL Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand that backers of the supersonic 
transport plane have had a “truth squad” 
circulating in the House Office Buildings 
this week, attempting to dispute the evi- 
dence that the SST is a hazard to the 
environment. This squad, according to 
report, includes just who we would ex- 
pect—members of the Department of 
Transportation and representatives of 
the companies that would build the SST. 

Tram pleased that, this year, we have 
been able to get a more authoritative and 
independent view on environmental fac- 
tors from our national environmental 
“truth squad’”—the President’s Council 
on Environmental Quality. The Council 
was authorized by the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act, signed into law only 
on January 1 of this year. The CEQ was 
conceived of as a watchdog agency, ca- 
pable of digging for the scientific facts 
that tend to be overlooked or ignored by 
agencies intent on advocating specific 
projects like the SST. 

Two of the three members of the CEQ 
appeared before the Joint Economic 
Committee earlier this month. Chairman 
Russell E. Train and member Gordon 
J. F. MacDonald testified that the SST 
poses two major problems—excessive air- 
port noise, and potential climatic change. 

In addition, all the major environ- 
mental organizations “in the United 
States have considered the SST and 
found it wanting. I include at this point 
a list of some of the national organiza- 
tions who oppose the SST because of the 
project’s environmental impact: 

Citizens Committee on Natural Resources. 

Consumer Federation of America. 

Environmental Action. 

Friends of the Earth. 

International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. 

Izaak Walton League of America, 

National Audubon Society. 

National Parks Association. 

National Wildlife Federation. 

Sierra Club: 

‘The Wilderness Society. 

United Auto Workers. 

Zero Population Growth. 
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I emphatically support the Yates 
amendment and urge its adoption. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, last No- 
vember I voiced my opposition to the 
expenditure of $96 million for the super- 
sonic transport, mainly on the grounds 
that it was an open-ended commitment 
which did not guarantee a return of the 
American taxpayers’ investment and 
which posed numerous environmental 
threats. 

Now, 7 months later, despite the Pres- 
ident’s seeming insistence on noninfla- 
tionary spending, we are being asked to 
appropriate three times last fall’s ex- 
penditure, or $290 million for the 
SST—even though the concerns of last 
fall remain unresolved. 

On April 22, “Earth Day” was ob- 
served throughout. this country. The 
day’s lectures and discussions, which 
focused on ways in which to improve the 
environment received the overwhelming 
support of the American people. Yet this 
Congress is being asked to appropriate 
funds for a plane which would unques- 
tionably be detrimental to the environ- 
ment. The SST engines will pollute— 
and there is strong speculation that its 
exhaust can effect the balance of heat 
in the atmosphere and destroy the ozone 
protecting the earth from highly dan- 
gerous radiation. This speculation has 
received the support of the chairman of 
the President’s Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, Russell E. Train. 

Furthermore, the noise created by the 
SST would far exceed the present stand- 
ards established by the FAA. Dr. Rich- 
ard Garwin of the President’s Science 
Advisory Board equates the noise pro- 
duced by a SST taking off to the noise of 
50 747 “jumbo jets” taking off simul- 
taneously—and there are presently no 
proven technological methods of sub- 
stantially cutting this noise without 
greatly reducing engine performance. 

And then there is the question of the 
sonic boom: produced by the SST. The 
impact of these shock waves on people 
and property would be disastrous. Even 
if the promised regulation confining the 
supersonic flight of the SST to over- 
water international routes were en- 
forced, seabirds and water fowl on Arctic 
and oceanic nesting grounds would re- 
ceive immeasurable damage, while the 
economic value of the plane would be 
severely restricted. 

In early May it was revealed that the 
cost overrun for development of the SST 
was $76 million last year, $56 million of 
which must be borne by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. Furthermore the Under Secre- 
tary of Transportation told the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee that there 
is no guarantee that future cost over- 
runs will not occur. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is supposedly paying for only 
the development of the SST prototypes. 
However there is. presently great doubt 
that private investors will haye .confi- 
dence enough to finance the production 
of this questionable aircraft. 

Yesterday, Washington newspapers 
carried an article on a probable cutback 
in airline orders for jumbo jets. Eco- 
nomic conditions simply do not warrant 
the development of another massive, ex- 
pensive model of aircraft like the SST. 
In that case, the Government will be ex- 
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pected to supply guarantee loans, there- 
by increasing its commitment from 
$1.283 billion to over $4 billion. 

Assuming that the funds necessary for 
production could be raised through pri- 
vate sources, it would take a sale of 500 
SST’s for the Government to get its 
money back with 4-percent interest. The 
Institute for Defense Analysis, a private 
economic study group, concluded in a 
study for the FAA that only 350 SST’s 
could be sold by 1990 if domestic super- 
sonic flight is banned. It is generally 
acknowledged that domestic flights by 
the SST at subsonic speeds would not be 
economical. 

In the final analysis the SST’s worth 
fails to justify its huge expense to the 
taxpayer. The supersonic transport offers 
the American people only two advan- 
tages; speed and prestige. Of what ad- 
vantage is the expenditure of huge sums 
for a faster jet when it presently takes 
me longer to get from my home to the 
plane—driving on overcrowded roads and 
waiting in an overcrowded airport—than 
to fly from Washington to Cleveland? 
And what prestige can Americans feel 
over a jet which will pollute and sonically 
bombard our already defiled environ- 
ment? 

Mr. Speaker, I will vote today to cut 
this expensive, unsound, and needless 
subsidy for the SST. The decision to move 
forward on a supersonic jet can be de- 
ferred and held in abeyance until these 
issues have been cleared. It is more im- 
portant for our aircraft development to 
be best rather than first. 

Mr, BUTTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma deserves the support of 
the House. It seeks to increase funds and 
make possible needed manpower for the 
Coast Guard Reserve. 

The recommended funds provided by 
the Appropriations Committee are clear- 
ly inadequate for the Selected Reserve, 
especially in view of the fact thatthe 
House has approved a level of strength 
for the Reserve which could not be 
achieved under the recommendation. 

The Selected Reserve is an integral 
arm of the Coast Guard, and a most 
valued and necessary one. It provides 
needed strength for emergency situa- 
tions, as experience and testimony docu- 
ment. The proposed 10,000 strength in 
this appropriation would not make it pos- 
sible for the Coast Guard to assure the 
fulfillment of its assignment under any 
and all circumstances. The strength 
which can be achieved under the terms 
of this amendment would, on the other 
hand, virtually attain the manpower fig- 
ure which the Coast Guard commandant 
has stated is the minimal need to fulfill 
the mission assigned without impair- 
ment to the national security. 

The amendment deserves our support. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
support the amendment of our distin- 
guished colleague from Oklahoma (Mr. 
STEED). 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee for the Department of De- 
fense I, of course, am vitally interested 
in the operations and proper training and 
equipping of all of our Reserve Forces, 
not the least of which is the Coast Guard. 

In recent years I obtained the neces- 
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sary Federal funding to construct a new 
Naval Reserve training center in my con- 
gressional district and, in fact, we dedi- 
cated the building not too long ago. 

One of the provisions made in the 
building’s interior arrangement was the 
allotment of the required amount of 
space for training facilities of our local 
Coast Guard Reserve unit, This was a 
wise decision and it has been operating 
very well. 

Though we do not hear quite as much 
about the Coast Guard and its Reserves, 
I am sure it is agreed, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is just as important and vital to 
our overall national defense posture as 
any of the other branches of our armed 
services. 

The Coast Guard plays a most im- 
portant role in the defense picture and 
we should never forget that fact. Its re- 
sponsibilities are many and varied—all 
of them immensely vital to our security. 

So, anything we can do for the better- 
ment of the U.S. Coast Guard and its Re- 
serves we should, by all means, do. 

These are the reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
am most happy to support the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
full support of the amendment to the 
fiscal 1971 Department of Transporta- 
tion Appropriation, H.R. 17755, to in- 
crease the funding for the Coast Guard 
Selected Reserve so that it can continue 
to operate at its present level. 

Of course, the increase of $8.4 mil- 
lion for a total appropriation of $25.9 
million would be consistent with the sar- 
lier action of this body when it author- 
ized a Coast Guard Reserve strength of 
16,590 with the passage of H.R. 17123. 
This action, in essence, endorsed the 
Selected Reserve of the Coast Guard as 
a vital element in our total defense struc- 
ture with the unique mission, performed 
by no other defense component, of port 
safety and port security, whether in time 
of war or peace. 

Although the Coast Guard Selected 
Reserve is by law under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Transportation in 
times of peace, however irrational the 
justification for such organizational ar- 
rangement, it is indefensible that an ex- 
ecutive agency other than the Depart- 
ment of Defense should be making the 
critical decisions that concern the con- 
tinuance or phaseout of this essential 
defense component. 

As has already been aptly pointed out 
by my distinguished colleague, the Hon- 
orable CHARLES W. SANDMAN, JR., New 
Jersey is proud to have within its bound- 
aries the largest Coast Guard training 
facility. I gladly associate myself with 
his remarks when he says that if the 
training program is deficient, let the 
training program be improved. There 
are certainly programs in the Federal 
bureaucracy that could be improved by 
eliminating them from the budget, but 
emphatically, the Coast Guard Selected 
Reserve is not one of them. I trust that 
the large majority in this body will vote 
to affirm their confidence in the selected 
reserve program by providing the funds 
necessary to enable this component to 
improve and sustain its training effi- 
ciency so that it can perform its mission 
as intended. 
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Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr, Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Evidently a quorum is not present. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 145] 
Edwards, La. 
Esch 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fallon 
Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 


Abbitt 


Rallsback 

Randall 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 


Heckler, Mass. 
Bolling 


Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 


Macdonald, 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. FLYNT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. EDMOND- 
son, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill H.R. 
17755, and finding itself without a quo- 
rum, he had directed the roll to be called, 
when 266 Members responded to their 
names, a quorum, and he submitted here- 
with the names of the absentees to be 
spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Office of the 
Secretary of Transportation, including not 
to exceed $27,000 for allocation within the 
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Department for official reception and repre- 
sentation expenses as the Secretary may de- 
termine; $17,230,000. 

WATER AND SEWER FACILITIES PROGRAM 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. BARRETT 
was allowed to speak out of order.) 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr, Chairman, on 
Monday, I cosponsored a bill, H.R. 17795, 
along with the distinguished chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
PATMAN), and my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
STEPHENS), to increase the authoriza- 
tions to $1 billion for the basic water and 
sewer facilities program. When the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment appropriations bill was on the 
floor last week, I joined at that time in 
supporting the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. STEPH- 
ENS) and the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. WIDNALL) to raise from $150 million 
to $500 million the funds for grants un- 
der this water and sewer facilities pro- 
gram. There is no question that the funds 
for this vital program are needed all over 
the country. The Stephens-Widnall 
amendment that was adopted by the 
House appropriating $500 million for this 
program barely covers the backlog of 
applications that are presently pending 
in the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. ` 

This program which was enacted in 
the 1965 Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act has turned out to be one of the 
most popular and effective programs in 
the Department of Housing and Urban: 
Development. Grants are made under 
this program to help communities, both 
large and small, construct new water and 
sewer facilities. All of us are well aware 
that if we are to make our environment 
more livable, additional Federal funds 
are needed to provide the means of fi- 
nancing such programs as new water and 
sewer facilities. This program is one of 
the basic government attempts being 
used to aid in cleaning up the environ- 
ment, This bill, which, as I have stated, 
provides for an authorization of $1 
billion for the next fiscal year, will give 
the Congress a chance to really act and 
not talk about providing assistance to 
our local communities in their attempts 
to tackle the pollution problem. 

When the Subcommittee on Housing 
meets in executive session to mark up 
the Housing bill, I shall work to see that 
this bill will be acted on favorably. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today to express 
my support for the 1971 Department 
of Transportation appropriation bill. 
My distinguished colleague from Illi- 
nois, Hon. Epwarp J. DERWINSKI, and 
I have been greatly concerned for 
many months about the serious defi- 
ciency of funds confronting the Chicago 
South Suburban Mass Transit District. 
The funds in question are necessary for 
the purchase of seven commuter cars 
to be used by the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. 

The Chicago South Suburban District 
was originally awarded a grant by the 
Department of Transportation for the 
purchase of 130 urgently-needed com- 
muter cars based on estimated cost os 
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such equipment at the time the proposal 
was submitted. However, by the time the 
grant was actually made costs for build- 
ing the commuter cars had jumped, and 
the money was sufficient for the purchase 
of only 123 commuter cars. Thus, the 
Chicago South Suburban District is left 
with a shortage of seven commuter cars. 

With the daily ridership of commuters 
reaching as high as 82,000 per day, the 
need for the seven additional cars is 
critical. I want to emphasize that these 
seven commuter cars were part of the 
original grant and the original bid. 

While I realize that the Department of 
Transportation faces funding limitations 
at this time, nonetheless, I do feel that 
the utmost priority should be extended 
toward allocating the necessary funds to 
make purchase of these seven commuter 
cars possible. Further delay will only 
result in steadily spiraling costs, thus 
necessitating a far larger allocation of 
funds later than would be necessary now 
to complete the purchase of the seven 
cars. 

Consequently, both Mr. Derwinski and 
I are carefully reviewing page 21 of the 
committee report which outlines the 
current status as well as future plans for 
the urban mass transportation fund. 

The Illinois Central Railroad has effi- 
ciently and effectively served the com- 
muters in the Chicagoland area for many 
years, and since the need for the seven 
cars was acknowledged by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation when the origi- 
nal grant was made, it follows that the 
allocation of the deficiency funds should 
be made the first order of business under 
the urban mass transportation fund. 

(Mr. DERWINSKI (at the request of 
Mr. ANNUNZIO) was granted permission 
to extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD.) 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, in 
supporting the Department of Transpor- 
tation’s appropriation bill this after- 
noon, I and my colleague from Illinois, 
the Honorable Frank ANNUNZIO, are nec- 
essarily concerned with funds that might 
be forthcoming to the Chicago South 
Suburban Mass Transit District which 
are necessary to cover a deficiency in- 
volved in the purchase of seven cars to 
be used by the Illinois Central Railroad’s 
suburban line. 

Frankly, I recognize the funding limi- 
tations that the Department faces at this 
time and my colleague Mr. Annunzio and 
I are carefully reviewing page 21 of the 
committee report outlining the urban 
mass transportation fund status. I be- 
lieve that practical priority ought to be 
allocated by the Department for the par- 
ticular project which serves our constitu- 
ents. 

May I note, Mr. Speaker, that the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area is effectively 
served by commuter service. The Illinois 
Central Railroad renders very valuable 
service to the dozens of communities on 
the South Side area of the city of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California is recognized. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I take 
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this time for the purpose of urging my 
colleagues in the minority who will con- 
trol the motion to recommit to offer it 
with a specific deletion of funds for the 
SST. My reason for asking this is that 
I am personally opposed to the SST at 
this time because I think there are 
much higher priority requirements for 
our national resources, and I would like 
a chance to express myself on the rec- 
ord accordingly. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. GUBSER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman rom Ohio. 

Mr. MINSHALL. As a member of the 
minority, I would like to say to my good 
friend from California if that possibility 
does present itself and the parliamentary 
situation enables me to present a motion 
to recommit with instructions to delete 
the SST money. I will make that motion. 

There is always the possibility that I 
will not be recognized, because of House 
precedents, in defense to a more senior 
minority member of the appropriations 
committee but shall have such a motion 
at the Clerk’s desk. 

However, there are certainly parlia- 
mentary procedures and customs that 
might prevent me from doing that, I 
would merely like to say I think this pro- 
gram should be delayed for at least a year 
under present conditions. 

Mr. GUBSER. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. I certainly hope he does have 
the opportunity he seeks. 

I understand that if the motion to 
recommit does not specifically include 
this deletion, the gentleman from Iili- 
nois (Mr. Yates) will ask for a vote 
against the previous question so that he 
would then have the opportunity of of- 
fering an amendment to the motion to 
recommit which would delete funds for 
the SST. 

This would be a very difficult situation, 
because it will be nationally interpreted— 
and I might add wrongfully interpret- 
ed—as a vote on the issue of the SST 
when, in fact, it is nothing more than a 
vote on a strictly procedural matter. 

Here is where a question of legislative 
philosophy enters into the problem. We 
hear a great deal of talk about minori- 
ties these days, but let us not forget that 
there are other minorities than racial. 
There are political and philosophical 
minorities as well. 

The majority has the numbers, it has 
the chairmanship of every committee, it 
has a majority of every committee, and 
it has a decisive power to which it is en- 
titled because the electorate has bestowed 
it. One of the powers and one of the 
checks and balances in our system which 
is given to the minority so that it can 
exert a reasonable influence on public 
policy is the motion to recommit. On at 
least two occasions within the last week 
we have seen another, where because of 
outside interpretation the motion to re- 
commit becomes a vote on an issue in- 
stead of a procedural matter. We are 
about to see another such situation. The 
sum total of effect is that it takes away 
from the minority the protection and a 
right provided under House rules. 

It transfers the minorities rightful au- 
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thority and power to the majority. This 
is an erosion of fair parliamentary pro- 
cedure and a dangerous precedent. 

I cannot vote against the previous 
question for these reasons, but I do want 
to vote against the SST. I cannot adopt 
the dangerous practice of consistently 
transferring the rights of the minority 
over to the majority which already has 
the overwhelming power to legislate as it 
sees fit. 

I sincerely hope that the minority will 
give us the chance to record our votes 
on the specific issue of the SST. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Certainly I am sure, even 
though I am the ranking Republican on 
this subcommittee, that if I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit to delete the SST, the 
motion would be taken away from me. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, GUBSER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we might appeal to the sporting blood in 
the House and let the Members vote on 
my amendment and then let them vote 
on a rolicall on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr, Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I, too, am concerned 
about the procedure on the motion to 
recommit. And I commend the gentle- 
man from California for quite rightly 
pointing out that the majority and the 
minority are not always identifiable by 
always obvious outward signs. For exam- 
ple, the minority in this House, year in 
and year out, on various kinds of amend- 
ments to the military procurement bill 
when it comes before the House, is not 
a minority consisting of Republicans, and 
it is not a minority consisting of Demo- 
crats, but it is a minority consisting of 
both Democrats and Republicans who 
are not given the opportunity to control 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. Chairman, the story is told of a 
New England town meeting a few years 
ago in which a debate took place, the 
whole town participating, as to whether 
the community should put limited re- 
sources into the building of a new high 
school or a new bridge across their river. 
And the controversy raged on into the 
evening until an elderly gentleman arose 
and said: 

It seems to me that the issue boils down 
to this: whether 10 or 15 years from today 
we want educated citizens going back and 
forth over an old bridge or ignoramuses 
going back and forth over a new one. 


I hear it said that the development of 
the supersonic jet transport can take the 
jet set across the Atlantic in 3% hours 
rather than 614 hours. I also know for a 
fact that in my city of Indianapolis the 
40 special reading teachers in our school 
system have been cut to 20 special read- 
ing teachers, as a consequence of the 
policy of this Government in limiting 
Federal aid to education to my 
community. 

Therefore, I believe it is important for 
this House, for this committee, to deter- 
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mine whether 10 or 15 years from now it 
would be better to have a fully educated 
nation going back and forth over the 
Atlantic in 6% hours rather than a 
nation, which is educationally handi- 
capped, having some of its jet set going 
back and forth across the Atlantic in 34 
hours. 

It is on that basis that I will cast my 
vote in favor of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. YATES) 
today. 

In my judgement, this entire project 
is a sonic, not to say “boom,” dogle. 

Oh well, I suppose we cannot do too 
much for the jet set. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I also rise to support 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois. I believe the SST ultimately will 
be a good thing for this country and for 
the world community. I believe our scien- 
tists and technicians can and ultimately 
will lick the problem of the sonic boom. 
Until they do so supersonic craft will 
not be permitted to be flown at super- 
sonic speeds over U.S. airspace in any 
event. 

I believe we can beat the engine noise 
problem that will be occasioned by the 
transoceanic flights that take off west- 
ward from the west coast or eastward 
from the east coast, flights which occa- 
sion virtually no passage over land areas, 
and what there is, at subsonic speeds. 

I believe ultimately it will be a good 
thing for people to be able to travel 
across the oceans in 3% hours as against 
6% hours. 

We could as readily debunk and ridi- 
cule practically every increase in speed 
in communications and in transportation 
that has been made since the Stone Age. 
But the fact is that we have evolved into 
@ modern, technological, sophisticated 
one world society instantaneous commu- 
nications aroun‘ the world, with extraor- 
dinarily rapid transportation. Progress 
in the speed of communication and trans- 
portation has always redounded to the 
benefit of the many; it has never been 
restricted for the exclusive enjoyment of 
any small elite. And with all the prob- 
lems, this progress in the speed of trans- 
portation has been a good thing for man- 
kind. 

I suspect that one day we will have 
the SST. 

We will have licked the engine noise 
problem and hopefully we will have 
licked the sonic boom problem. 

It will be a boom for mankind to travel 
across the oceans at almost twice to- 
day’s speed. 

And I daresay it will affect far more 
than the jet set when we can travel 
across the oceans in 3% hours rather 
then 6% hours. 

So, in principle, I am totally for the 
development of supersonic transporta- 
tion. I know the American people through 
their Representatives in this House will 
never, I say never, permit the Congress 
to go ahead until the program and its 
operations have been cleansed of any 
negative environmental or ecological 
fallouts. This, of course must be an ab- 
solute sine qua non; at such time in 
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the future when we proceed with SST 
development, as ultimately we must and 
will. 


I must say, at this point in time, how- 
ever, considering not only the education 
needs of our country, which our col- 
league from Indiana referred to, but 
also the vast scope of the unfilled and 
unmet urban and rural needs of all 
kinds; the problem of poverty in the 
midst of affluence; of an education sys- 
tem in many of our Nation’s cities that 
is turning out a generation of functional 
illiterates; of a national health services 
delivery system in our country, which 
place us 17th in the world in infant mor- 
tality; the problem of a country with 
over a million people living in semistar- 
vation, a country that has urban popula- 
tion that is sinking in the mire of cities 
that are themselves becoming disfunc- 
tional, indeed virtually uninhabitable; 
of a law enforcement system that is so 
antiquated and to which we have so 
failed to apply the very science and tech- 
nology we are seeking to apply here to 
the supersonic transport, that we seem to 
be inundated by violent street crime and 
by an escalation of drug addiction not 
only among the poor but the middle 
classes, to which we seem to have, no 
clear answer at all. We certainly have not 
produced the dollars for residential drug 
treatment centers which seems to be the 
one agreed-on facility which makes 
sense, and for which we have not even 
begun to find the necessary funds. 

So, Mr. Chairman, until we find a way 
of serving the tens of millions of people 
in our cities with public services in terms 
of educational and health services, a wel- 
fare program that provides a life that is 
not demeaning or degrading to the hu- 
man personality, and provide law en- 
forcement and neighborhood security 
services that are sensitive, and relevant 
to the needs, the tensions, and the anx- 
ieties, of all elements of our strife rid- 
den cities; until we apply our vast tech- 
nological and human behavior know-how 
to the business of keeping our streets and 
homes safe—until that time comes, Mr. 
Chairman, I must say with reluctance 
and sorrow that I for one will vote to let 
that 644-hour trip stay 612 hours for just 
a little bit longer. 

I think we can survive that wait. 

I hope the day comes soon when we 
will get to that 34-hour transoceanic 
hop. 

I do not deride, or debunk, or mock it. 

We ought to pierce that speed barrier 
someday. 

But it has to be at a point in time 
when we are doing a job for the 200 mil- 
lion plus Americans living and working 
here on earth—the overwhelming pro- 
portion of whom will not be traveling 
very often across the ocean in 3% hours’ 
time. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
suggest that we debate the SST when we 
come to that provision, and I also sug- 
gest that the speeches so far have been 
related to it and we have not come to it. 

May the Clerk read? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
moving to strike the last word? 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman does move 
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to strike the last word, and the gen- 
tleman has concluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CIVIL Supersonic AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 

For an additional amount for expenses, not 
otherwise provided for, necessary for the de- 
velopment of a civil supersonic aircraft, in- 
cluding the construction of two prototype 
aircraft of the same design, and advances of 
funds without regard to the provisions of sec- 
tion 3648 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(31 U.S.C. 529), $289,965,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the appropriation 
for the SST development. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, this is an 
appropriation for the development of a 
supersonic aircraft under the terms of 
a contract between the Government and 
the Boeing Co. The authorization for 
the appropriation is admittedly section 
312(b) of the Federal Aviation Act, which 
provides as follows: 

The Administrator is empowered to under- 
take or supervise such development work and 
service testing as tends to the creation of im- 
proved aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, 
and appliances. 

For such purpose, the Administrator is 
empowered to make purchases—including 
exchange—by negotiation, or otherwise, of 
experimental aircraft, aircraft engines, pro- 
peliers, and appliances, which seem to offer 
special advantages to aeronautics, 


There is nothing in either provision 
which authorizes the spending of public 
funds. for private purposes or private 
gains. There is nothing in either provi- 
sion which gives the benefits of whatever 
development or testing is undertaken to 
the person or the company doing the 
work, My point here is if the Govern- 
ment pays for the work, as it is in this 
case, then the Government is entitled to 
the product. The Government owns the 
product because it has paid for it. There 
is no provision in the law which permits 
gifts or for making grants. That is not 
the case in this contract because the 
plane when built will belong to Boeing. 
Under the contract, whatever results 
from the development belongs to Boeing, 
which has the burden of producing the 
SST. Under the contract the Government 
is to be repaid for its money through roy- 
alties from the sale of planes, but the 
planes when completed will belong to 
the Boeing Co. Yet, as I said, there is 
no authority on the statute books for 
loans or grants to the contractor. 

The second provision of section 312(b) 
authorizes the purchase of experimental 
aircraft and various aircraft parts. That 
provision is not pertinent here as an 
authorization for this appropriation, be- 
cause the Administrator is not making 
a purchase of an aircraft. Pursuant to 
the terms of the contract, even though 
the Government is putting up almost all 
of the funds for the SST, the plane nev- 
ertheless will belong to Boeing and not to 
the U.S. Government. The Administrator 
is buying no aircraft, no engine, no pro- 
peller nor appliances. 

There is nothing in the law which 
permits the Government to give or loan 
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money to a private contractor to build 
an aircraft for that contractor. When the 
Government orders development of a 
plane like the C-5A or the F—111 or some 
other aircraft of this type, those planes 
are developed for the Government. They 
become Government planes. It is true 
they are military aircraft but, the fact 
remains that the same rule should apply 
to certain planes where the Government 
puts up the money. 

This is the first time that the Federal 
Government's funds have been used for 
the development, construction, and pro- 
duction of a commercial aircraft. It is 
shocking and unfortunate that it is done 
for the benefit of a private company. 

Mr. Chairman, I cite another point 
which may be used by the proponents of 
this program in support of the appro- 
priation. 

There is a provision in the Organic 
Department of Transportation Act which 
gives the Administrator the power to 
develop and construct a civil supersonic 
aircraft, but that doés not alter my point 
of order because the authority that is 
given by that delegation under the Or- 
ganic Act is limited to developing an SST 
for the Federal Government. It does not 
give the Administrator the right to de- 
velop an aircraft for a private con- 
tractor. 

There is no authority in the law for 
any Government official, there is no au- 
thority in the law for the FAA Adminis- 
trator or for the Department of Trans- 
portation to give away the Government’s 
property or to give away the taxpayers’ 
money which is what this contract does. 
The taxpayers’ property is being given 
for the benefit of the Boeing Co. There 
is no authority in law for that and there 
must be such authority before there can 
be an appropriation in support of that 
kind of a program. iy 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BoLAND) de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. BOLAND. I do desire to be heard 
on the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Chairman, the authority for the 
Government’s undertaking this program 
is crystal clear. 

Section 312(b) of the FAA of 1958 (49 
U\S.C. 1353(b)) states that: 

The Administrator is empowered to under- 
take or supervise such developmental work 
and service testing as tends to the creation 
of improved aircraft, aircraft engines, propel- 
lers and appliances. 


Nothing in this act in any way ex- 
cludes the use of cost-sharing contracts 
to achieve this purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, that is point No. 1. 

The present DOT authority for this 
program—section 6(c)(1) of the DOT 
act, 49 U.S.C. 1655(c) (1)—specifically 
states: 

There are hereby transferred to and vested 
in the Secretary all functions, powers and 
duties of the Federal Aviation Agency, and 
of the Administrator and other officers and 
offices thereof, including the development 
and construction of a civil supersonic air- 
craft. 


Likewise, this present statutory au- 
thority for the SST does not exclude or 
preclude the use of cost-sharing con- 
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tracts to accomplish a successful SST 
program. 

The contract with the Boeing Co. pro- 
vides that the Government will have the 
title to all work paid for by the Govern- 
ment, with the contractor only having a 
right to that part for which it paid from 
its own corporate funds. This arrange- 
ment guarantees that the Government’s 
rights are fully protected and that the 
contractor does not obtain title to any- 
thing for which the Government has 
paid. 

Therefore, the funds sought in this ap- 
propriation bill will go only toward the 
Government's share in the SST proto- 
types. The contractors, of course, will pay 
for their share in the aircraft out of their 
own funds. Upon completion of the SST 
program, the Boeing contract provides 
for a division of all property produced 
under the contract, based on the pro- 
portionate shares of the Government and 
the contractor. 

For these reasons I believe the point of 
order raised by my friend, the gentleman 
from Illinois, is not well taken, and ought 
to be overruled, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois desire to be heard further 
on this point of order? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
be heard further, my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, has made a very eloquent argu- 
ment, but he has not met the challenge 
I made in my earlier statement when I 
said that there must be & specific au- 
thorization, there must be a particular, 
specific provision which gives to the 
Administrator the power to give away 
the Government’s property. In this case 
the contract provides for the planes when 
constructed, if and when constructed, 
to be owned by the Boeing Co., and for 
the payment of royalties to the Govern- 
ment for the sale of airframes, for the 
sale of engines, for the sale of parts, 
and for the sale of planes. These planes 
will belong to Boeing. There is a cost- 
sharing contract up to the time of com- 
pletion, but at the time of completion 
those planes will belong to Boeing, and I 
suggest that there is no authority in law 
for giving the taxpayers’ funds for pri- 
vate benefit: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is: pre- 
pared to rule. 

The gentleman from Minois (Mr. 
Yates) raised the point of order against 
the appropriation appearing on page 2 
of the bill, entitled “Civil Supersonic Air- 
craft Development,” on the ground that 
there is no authorization in law for the 
development of such an aircraft, and 
for the expenditure provided herein. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Botanpb) in responding to the point 
of order has cited certain provisions of 
law which have been recognized by the 
gentleman from Dlinois as pertaining di- 
rectly to the authorization of the civil 
supersonic aircraft development pro- 
gram. 

The Chair has examined the laws to 
which attention has been directed. Chap- 
ter 20 of title 49, United States Code, 
relates to the Federal aviation program 
of the Federal Government, and sets 
forth the powers and duties of the Fed- 
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eral Aviation Agency and, as has been 
pointed out, empowers the Administra- 
tor to “undertake or supervise such de- 
velopmental work and service testing as 
tends to the creation of improved air- 
craft. For such purpose, the Administra- 
tor is empowered to make purchases— 
of experimental aircraft.” 

Even broader, I think, is the delega- 
tion of authority that appears in Public 
Law 89-670, establishing the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. Section 6(c) (1) 
of that act states as follows: 

There are hereby transferred to and vested 
in the Secretary (of Transportation) all 
functions; powers, and duties of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, and of the Administrator 
and other officers and offices thereof, includ- 
ing the development and construction of a 
civil supersonic aircraft. 


The Chair has heard the argument of 
the gentleman from Illinois with refer- 
ence to his contention that this must be 
construed narrowly, but does not find 
in the law or in the precedents any re- 
quirement for as narrow a construction 
as the gentleman has contended for. It 
is a broad delegation of authority, and 
must not be construed as narrowly as 
the gentleman has sought. 

In view of these citations, which give 
the Secretary a broad experimental and 
development authority and bestow upon 
him in explicit terms the authority to 
develop and construct a Civil Supersonic 
Aircraft, the Chair is constrained to 
overrule the point of order. 

Therefore the point of order is over- 
ruled. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. YATES 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Yares: Strike 
out lines 20 through 25 on page 2 and lines 
1 and 2 on page 3. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment will strike out the funds for 
the SST. The reason I offer it is that I 
am impressed by the utter uselessness of 
the SST program at this time. 

In a day when enormous problems 
weigh in upon us from all sides, and 
when deficits in the Federal budget by 
the President are announced rather than 
a surplus—of what possible use to the 
American people does this kind of ex- 
penditure have? 

We are told that the Russians are 
flying their Tupelev and the British and 
the French are flying their Concorde. I 
say, So what? Who benefits by the flights 
of the British and the French and the 
Russians of their supersonic aircraft? 

It is said that this gives them an ad- 
vantage. That it will allow people, their 
passengers, to get from New York to 
Paris in 3 hours instead of 6 hours. Big 
deal. 

Let me cite an article written recently 
by James J. Kilpatrick in the Washing- 
ton Star entitled “Who Needs the SST— 
Not the Airlines or the Public.” 

Mr. Kilpatrick cited a statement by 
Secretary of Transportation John Volpe 
in which he said: 

The appeal contained at least a demi- 
semi-quaver of desperation. “The aviation 
industry is essential to our Nation,” Volpe 
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said. If the SST should be dropped, “then 
in 6 or 7 years you would have tens of thou- 
sands of employees laid off and an aviation 
industry that would go to pot.” 

Volpe also renewed a number of other ar- 
guments in support of the SST: Its sale 
would help our balance of payments. A suc- 
cessful SST would boost American prestige. 
And as for the problem of the plane's sonic 
boom, there would be no problem: The plane 
would never be permitted to fly at supersonic 
speeds over land. 


This is what Mr. Kilpatrick says: 


A more specious line of reasoning seldom 
has been assembled, For the taxpayers. to 
invest another $290 million in this yventure— 
and that is the sum to be asked this week— 
would be a throwing of good money after bad 
boondoggles. Do we learn nothing from such 
wretched experiences as the military F-111? 
Do we ever examine all the implications of 
“progress?” 


May I interject, Mr. Chairman, to 
point out that for the first time, we have 
an overrun in this program now. There 
was a $76 million overrun for the first 
time. That is the first time and there 
will be many more to come. l 

The limitation that President Ken- 
nedy had placed on the SST program 
when he launched it in 1963 saying that 
there would be no more spent of the tax- 
payers money than $750 million. Has now 
gone to twice that amount. 

The figures now project to $1,400,000,- 
000 for certain. And if you read the tes- 
timony before our committee, you will 
see that if private contractors cannot 
obtain the financing for this plane, the 
taxpayers may be called upon to spend 
another $4 billion to $5 billion before 
you get a commercial transport super- 
sonic plane. 

Do you think President Kennedy would 
have approved the SST in the first in- 
stance if he had known that the SST 
program would cost five times more than 
the limit he established for the SST pro- 
gram? Of course, he would not. 

It is stated that insofar as the infernal 
racket that this thing makes—and 
everybody concedes it is an infernal 
racket from the sideways noise of this 
plane. 

The FAA says: 

We are going to avoid this by building air- 
ports in remote areas. 


Well, apart from the billions of dollars 
that go into the construction of the new 
SST airports, what does it gain a pas- 
senger on an SST plane to have a few 
less hours in the air when he has to 
travel an additional hour on the ground 
or an hour and one-half on the ground 
to get to an urban center from some re- 
mote airport? 

The arguments in favor of this pro- 
gram are truly specious. 

It will be stated that we have all gone 
through this argument before, that we 
have faced this year after year, that it 
has been 7 years that we have had the 
program. Mr. Chairman, that may be 
true, but for the first time the facts about 
this program are becoming known. Read 
the testimony in our hearings by Dr. 
Garwin, and you will see the strict re- 
quirements of the initial contract, the 
initial SST contract, are being down- 
graded. No longer will we have the same 
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kind of plane that had been planned at 
first. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the support of 
my amendment and defeat of this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Washington is recognized. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong opposition to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. YATES). 

In the last analysis, what the gentle- 
man’s amendment to strike out funds for 
the SST would do, is relegate the Uni- 
ted States to a second-class position in 
the air transportation fleld. 

Technologically, we have enjoyed su- 
premacy in the civilian air transport 
field, but it has been hard earned. Eighty 
percent of the air fleets of foreign na- 
tions are American planes, designed by 
American engineers, built by skilled 
American workmen. 

As a member of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Advanced Research and Tech- 
nology, I have heard the testimony of our 
scientists. I have heard of our successes 
of the past in engine noise abatement 
and air pollution control. 

With subsonic planes, each new gen- 
eration of engines has shown the re- 
sults of our research and development. 
For example, the 747 is quieter than the 
707. 

So it will be with the SST. 

Those Members of this House who op- 
pose the SST have a good political thing 
going for them. They exploit the objec- 
tions and fears of environmentalists. 

Mr. Chairman, I will hold my record 
in environmental- control legislation 
against any of them. I have fought for 
less noise. I have fought for cleaner air. 
I have and I will continue to fight for 
rigid environmental standards. 

But, this amendment would kill the 
SST program. It would bring to a halt 
one of the last items built in America 
which, because of our scientific superior- 
ity, has never been priced out of the 
world market. 

Members of this body who represent 
industrial areas—steel and automobile 
manufacturing—know what I mean. 
Japan and Germany are underselling us. 

Now, however, if the Congress defeats 
this amendment, as was done last year 
by a 2-to-1 majority, research can con- 
tinue to assure that the SST will not only 
be built, but that research will assure 
a reduction in its air and noise pollutants. 

What is needed is proper standards; 
not to revert to the horse-and-buggy 
days. 

On the one hand, Mr. Chairman, we 
can ignore the 850,000 workers employed 
in the aircraft industry. We can forget 
the 115,000 new jobs for Americans in 
the consumer and service industries re- 
lated to the SST. We can deplete our 
economy of the American dollars to be 
gained, the $130 billion of export busi- 
ness to be gained from 1975 to 1990. 

We can, on the other hand, spend $5.6 
billion to buy foreign SST aircraft, and 
thereby we can lose the $2 to $3 billion 
a year benefit to our balance of payments. 
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Finally, it should be remembered that 
this is not a bonanza for any one con- 
gressional district or any one State or 
any one company. 

There is an assembly line in my State, 
but the contract for the engines has gone 
to a different company, and subcontracts 
and the jobs they will require are in 32 
other States. 

Despite the emotional moves now tak- 
ing place to kill the SST, and the things 
that are being said in the heat of this 
debate, the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion considers the SST to be of a very 
good design. 

At present it has a lower takeoff and 
landing noise profile than present sub- 
sonic jets and requires about as much 
runway length as the conventional DC-8 
and 707 jets. 

Mr. Chairman, I sum up by quoting the 
words of former FAA Administrator and 
now president of Pan American World 
Airways, who said: 

The supersonics are coming, as surely as 
tomorrow, You will be fiying one version or 
another by 1980 and Ďe trying to remember 
what the great debate was all about. 


Mr. Chairman, the SST must be engi- 
neered and built in America. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman know 
what else Mr. Halaby said? 

Mr. Halaby called the Concorde’s cabin 
“restricted.” He said its passengers, after 
the comfort of wide-bodied jets such as 
the Boeing 747, would feel they were 
going “back to the tube from the living 
room.” With only 122 seats in the cabin, 
he feared that Concorde fares would 
have to be so high that the plane would 
be limited to expense-account travelers. 
Beyond that, he raised a number of 
technical points about accessibility of 
components for maintenance, noise be- 
yond the problems of sonic boom, and 
smoke emission. 

Mr. Halaby was the first one to criticize 
these programs, so I think the gentle- 
man must accept his earlier statements in 
the light of his later ones. 

Mr. PELLY. If the gentleman wants 
to find someone to quote on either side 
of this issue, there is plenty of docu- 
mentation, but the fact is that we will 
either have American workmen building 
a plane designed by American engineers, 
or we will have foreigners building this 
plane. I am all for American industry. 

Mr, ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment by 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. YATES) 
to delete the appropriation of $290 mil- 
lion for continued development of the 
civil supersonic aircraft. I have already 
joined with others who serve on the 
House Appropriations Committee to set 
forth our separate views in opposition to 
this proposed expenditure. The basic rea- 
sons for our opposition are both economic 
and environmental. 

This proposed expenditure cannot be 
justified by any public need because a 
very small percentage of the Nation’s 
population will ever have the financial 
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means or the opportunity to use the su- 
personic transport. If the noise control 
and sonic boom control regulations is- 
sued by the Department of Transporta- 
tion are applied as written and enforced, 
the SST will not be able to operate from 
airports in the United States. Even if 
the regulations are modified, few airports 
in this country could accommodate the 
SST and tke noise problem at airport 
communities would be intolerable. 

These facts certainly go to the heart of 
the economic feasibility of making this 
program a success and cause grave con- 
cern about the wisdom of approving this 
kind of Federal expenditure. In order to 
justify economically the continuation of 
a supersonic aircraft development pro- 
gram, prior to completion of further re- 
search activity, the Department of 
Transportation would have to compro- 
mise its position on environmental con- 
trol and subject residents of airport com- 
munities to a noise barrage beyond our 
ability to predict or control and these 
must be our first consideration. I submit 
that those who support this appropria- 
tion have not justified the program or 
the size of the appropriation and I urge 
my colleagues to vote to strike this item 
from the bill. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Ilinois, who was quoting the chair- 
man of the board of Pan American 
World Airways, failed to add the one 
last sentence to the story: He bought the 
airplane. 

I think it is interesting to notice how 
the debates of the last few years on the 
SST have developed. About 3 years ago 
everybody was talking about the sonic 
boom; now it has been absolutely 
stated by FAA to all the supporters and 
opponents of the SST that the SST sim- 
ply will not be allowed to fly over popu- 
lated areas at supersonic speeds. 

Then we come up to the approach and 
takeoff noise of the SST. The engine de- 
velopers and the airframe manufacturers 
have given their expert opinion that 1 
mile out from the runway or 3% miles 
out from the runway, which is the pri- 
mary populated area—very few people 
live within 1 mile of the runway of the 
major airports except in areas like 
Washington National, where certainly 
the SST will not be allowed. 

We find that not only is the SST ac- 
ceptable on the climb out and approach 
distances, but the projected noise is less 
at the 1 mile and less than the 3 miles 
with the Boeing 707. 

Now to clarify the matter of the run- 
ways and the airports, we just got 
through reporting from our committee 
and reporting from this House and from 
this Congress—and signed by the Presi- 
dent—the Airport and Airways Construc- 
tion Act. I did not notice anything in 
that Airport and Airways Construction 
Act that was tailored just to the SST. 

The great problem of the congestion 
that is caused by the aircraft is caused 
primarily by the jumbo jets such as the 
707 and the 1011 and the DC-10’s that 
will all be flying soon, as the 707 is 
today. So we are going to have to get 
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our major airports away from the popu- 
lation centers whether there is or there 
is not an SST, and I am sure all on both 
sides agree to that. 

Now I want to correct some inaccurate 
statements concerning the necessity of 
changing the whole runway and re- 
arranging of runways and what have you. 

The Boeing 707 requires a runway of 
11,100 feet to take off. 

The Douglas DC-8, requires a runway 
length of 12,600 feet to take off. 

The SST—and that includes the Con- 
corde or the Boeing; and I have seen the 
Concorde take off at the small Le Bourget 
Airport in Paris—requires only 10,540 
feet. 

As to the thickness of a runway re- 
quired as an absolute minimum, all 
American major airport runways are at 
least 50 percent thicker than required to- 
day. 

The DC-8 requires a minimum thick- 
ness of 13.2 inches, The Boeing 707 re- 
quires a minimum thickness of 12 inches 
even. The SST requires a minimum thick- 
ness of 12.9 inches, which is between the 
other two. 

These are some of the questions which 
have been brought up about some of the 
statements which have been made. 

To close, we have, fortunately, as a 
result of some misfortune, been able to 
have quite a bit of extra time in develop- 
ing the engine itself. The SST engine over 
at Cincinnati has been complete for well 
over a year, for about 15 months. This 
time has been taken and taken well for 
noise suppression. 

There is a question as to the noise in 
the immediate vicinity of the airport. A 
person who comes out to the airport to 
leave on a plane, as those of us who have 
been around the major airports know full 
well, does not go out there to take a nap, 
and does not go out there to spend the 
night. The way the new airports are being 
built today, a person walks thrcugh a 
tunnel or a port, not exposed to the out- 
side air, into almost all of the airplanes. 

In the one year or more since the GE 
engine has been complete they have been 
able to bring the noise level down from 
over 130 decibels to 123 at the present 
time, and they have every reason to be- 
lieve that this will be lowered to 112 by 
the time the airplane is off the produc- 
tion line. 

I close with this one point: I saw the 
first time the 747 took off from a Euro- 
pean airport. This huge, lumbering 
giant—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Yates amendment. 

The SST could not have come up on a 
worse day in our history. 

The taxpayers’ revolt is still in full 
cry. We are having a 7.2-percent an- 
nual inflation. A million men and wom- 
en are unemployed as a result of cur- 
rent economic policies who would not 
otherwise have been. We have the high- 
est interest rates in 100 years. The Wall 
Street stock market is a shambles. 

Yet the taxpayers are mocked by this 
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flying dodo of a bird that would impose 
$290 million of additional taxes on them 
this year. 

I cannot think of a better day, Mr. 
Chairman, to kill a mockingbird. 

Whom is the SST going to benefit? 
Certainly not the average American tax- 
payer. He is never even going to ride in 
the SST. Two or three percent, at most, 
of the people of this country are ever 
going to ride in the SST, if it flies. And 
they are going to be the jet setters who 
will have the dubious advantage of being 
able to fly from New York to Paris in 
a few hours less, and of being able to 
eat dinner at the Ritz in Paris before 
they have stopped chewing the break- 
fast at the Waldorf in New York. 

The effects on their internal economy 
are going to be second only to the ef- 
fects on the internal economy of this 
country. 

What about the airlines? 

The former head of the FAA, Mr. 
Quesada, now a director of American 
Airlines, testifies that the airlines wish 
the SST would just go away. 

I’ sympathize with the position of 
Boeing, and of the Northwest area. But 
how much better it would be for the peo- 
ple of this country if the talents of the 
men who work at Boeing were put to 
work making air pollution equipment, 
water pollution equipment, or mass 
transit vehicles, subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment, if you will, than for them to 
achieve the supersonic socialism em- 
bodied in the SST. 

Let there be an end today to the SST. 
Let the FAA tell the French, the British, 
and the Russians that they cannot fiy 
their monstrosities in this country. That 
will end the prestige argument once and 
for all. 

And then let us get on with solving the 
great economic and social problems of 
this country. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Yates) to delete all 
funding for the supersonic transport— 
SST—and want to associate myself with 
the remarks made by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. I do not think this is a period 
when our economy can afford large ex- 
penditures on items like the SST, not 
only because there are so many items 
which have a higher priority, but because 
of the destructive environmental impact 
of this plane. 

The House of Representatives in con- 
sidering the SST appropriation today is 
facing the first real test of its commit- 
ment to the principles of Earth Day, held 
barely a month ago. It is easy enough to 
make a speech at home or on the floor 
of the House extolling the need to do 
something about the environment, but 
rhetoric is going to accomplish little; 
only action is going to secure action. 

Earth Day was dedicated to taking 
stock of the defilement of our environ- 
ment through the pollution of our lakes 
and streams, the fouling of the atmos- 
phere and the increasing bedlam of noise 
dinning our ears. It was dedicated as well 
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to securing a reversal of our distorted 
priorities by which we encourage with 
Government funding technology which 
pollutes the environment and do little to 
encourage the kind of technology which 
does not. 

The SST represents all that runs 
counter to the principles of Earth Day. 
It will contribute significantly to the pol- 
lution of our environment; and it will 
divert badly needed resources from uses 
which could clear up pollution and wipe 
out other domestic problems of this 
country. 

I oppose the SST because it would be 
a major source of airport noise. Accord- 
ing to Russell Train, the Chairman of 
the President’s Council on Environmen- 
t1 Quality, the SST will produce a “high 
level of noise in the vicinity of airports.” 
The current design of the SST will lead 
to a noise field radiated perpendicular to 
the runway, called sideline noise. In 
terms of measures used by the Federal 
Aviation Administration—FAA—to assess 
annoyance, the SST would be three to 
four times louder than current FAA side- 
line standards, and four to five times 
louder than the 747. In terms of noise 
pressure, the sideline noise level would 
also be substantially higher than that 
of subsonic jets meeting FAA require- 
rents. 

Dr. Raymond Bisplinghoff, dean of 
MIT School of Engineering and chair- 
man of the SST Technological Evalua- 
tion Committee, formed last year by FAA 
to review the plane, said much the same 
thing in testimony before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee last year. He 
said: 

The SST will produce as much noise as 
the simultaneous takeoff of 50 jumbo jets 
satisfying the subsonic requirement. 


I oppose the SST because implausible 
as it may appear, the SST may modify 
weather conditions. Russell Train points 
out that the transport flying at 60,000 to 
70,000 feet may affect the water vapor 
and destroy the shielding capacity of the 
atmosphere at that level against pene- 
trating and potentially highly dangerous 
ultraviolet radiation. This would also 
have the effect in a few years of leading 
to a sun shielding cloud cover with seri- 
ous consequences to climate. 

Clearly the effects on the atmosphere 
are of importance to the entire world 
and should be thoroughly understood be- 
fore any country proceeds with a massive 
introduction of supersonic transports, It 
makes no sense to me to go ahead with 
the SST until we have some way of know- 
ing what its long-range environmental 
impact will be. 

Finally, I oppose the SST because it is 
a waste of our monetary resources. We 
recently approved a housing appropria- 
tion bill that allocated significantly less 
for housing this year than has been al- 
located in years past. Earlier this year, 
the President vetoed an educational ap- 
propriation bill because he said our econ- 
omy could not afford the burden of the 
added expenditure. The appropriations 
under the poverty program have also 
been significantly reduced. It is a dis- 
torted sense of national priorities which 
can permit this to occur and yet approve 
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continued expenditures on a plane what 
may well end up costing the Govern- 
ment $5 billion, represents a significant 
source of noise pollution and may ad- 
versely alter the weather and our climate. 

Mr. Chairman, for these reasons, I urge 
the adoption of the amendment to delete 
all funding for the SST. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I want particularly first, Mr. Chair- 
man, to answer the argument of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin with regard 
to the economics of this matter. This is 
not an inflationary package in that it is 
one of the very few things we appropriate 
money for where it will eventually pro- 
duce the production facilities and goods 
in the United States which do not have 
an inflationary impact. 

I might also state that this leads to the 
employment of individuals, and at the 
present time we have one of the high- 
est rates of unemployment in the United 
States that we have suffered in a number 
of years. 

This is a different type of expenditure 
than one where goods go out of the 
United States and are never used. These 
goods turn over as part of our economy. 
Unless we do this, in the 1970’s and 1980’s 
those employed in the aerospace indus- 
try, in commercial aviation will be re- 
duced to less than 150,000. Remember we 
cut the space program and cut the mili- 
tary program and other programs in 
which these people work so the whole 
industry is staggering. The employment 
will drop from 200,000 people employed 
now to 150,000 people in the mid 1970’s 
even if you have an SST program and 
will ‘go down to less than 80,000 people 
if you do not have it. We will be moved 
out of the commercial jet market. 

We will also have no fallout from the 
development of new products in the 
aerospace industry. The development of 
the Concorde, which has taken place in 
England, is also helping with their A-300 
skybus which competes with the Lock- 
heed and Douglas skybus-type planes. 

I mention this because there are solid 
economics involved and this is one pro- 
gram from which the Government will 
be repaid. This is one of the few pro- 
grams where. we have an investment of 
our money where the money will come 
back in to us. This is the sort of thing 
that the U.S. Government should be do- 
ing. I am here today as a matter of con- 
science and economics. The depression 
that is now occurring in my area, for 
example, which is all commercial and not 
military at all, shows that in the last 2 
years we have gone from 100,000 people 
employed to 60,000, and that will drop 
down to 50,000 in the near future unless 
we have a change. You have to have jobs 
and you have to have people paying taxes 
in order to run the programs that I want 
to support in this House. When my peo- 
ple in my area and in yours go out of 
work, somebody will have to take care of 
them with programs for welfare, unem- 
ployment, compensation, and poverty 
programs. We should try to build these 
peacetime industrial programs, because 
it will give our people a chance to work 
for a living and then we can have these 
other programs that we are all for. 
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Mr. DON .H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes; I am giad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I, like many 
other Members, have had a number of 
letters in opposition to the SST proposal. 
I am wondering if the gentleman can 
respond to some of these questions, They 
fall into general categories, some of 
which you have already responded to. 
They say that the funds should be used 
for more pressing domestic problems, in- 
cluding that of our environment. How 
would you respond to that? 

Mr. ADAMS. I think we should be im- 
proving our environment and funds 
should be appropriated for that purpose, 
also 


But the environmental problem caused 
by the SST is minimal compared to the 
total problem we are trying to solve, for 
example, with the air pollution from the 
automobile. This plane will not cause a 
great environmental problem in spite of 
some of the scare things that have been 
said about the upper atmosphere. This 
plane will fiy at an altitude of 60,000 feet 
and in the opinion of most experts will 
not have an undue adverse effect on the 
upper atmosphere. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN, Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, the 
next question is this: There is concern 
over the sonic boom problem and its ef- 
fect on fish and wildlife as well as its ef- 
fect on flying the aircraft over land. 

How does the gentleman respond to 
that kind of question? 

Mr. ADAMS. The routes that have 
been established for the SST—and it has 
been stated repeatedly by those who have 
advocated this program, including all the 
governmental agencies involved—that 
there will not be any overland routes 
over the United States. There will be 
routes over the Arctic icecap and over 
the oceans and there have not been 
shown to be harmful effects there. The 
British, the French, and the Russians are 
flying these routes now and will be flying 
their planes over parts of the United 
States whether we authorize this pro- 
gram or not. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, I 
have one final question: 

Why should the Government be in- 
volved in financing the SST? Why should 
not the private companies finance the 
program? 

Mr. ADAMS. The problem is that the 
design and development cost of this kind 
of program will run over $1 billion which 
outstrips the ability of any and all of 
the aircraft industry to pay. They simply 
do not have the equity capital and could 
not borrow the capital to do this. 

This has been true in the United States 
for many years, but in the past the Gov- 
ernment was engaged in the development 
of military aircraft. That has been 
greatly slowed in the United States, how- 
ever, and particularly in the heavy high 
speed transport planes. Many of us think 
this is unfortunate. So, if there is no SST 
development assistance on the part of 
the Government, then the other coun- 
tries which are subsidizing airplane de- 
velopment such as the Russians, the 
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French, the German complex, and the 
Japanese complex will develop the next 
generation of jets both supersonic and 
subsonic and will take that market and 
we will be out of business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN) Mr. ADAMS 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I have this one final question that re- 
lates to the engine: that will be used 
by the aircraft itself. There is a concern 
over the amount of pollution that would 
come from the engine that is used in 
the SST. Is the gentleman concerned, 
personally, and could the gentleman 
advise me and the other Members of his 
views on this matter? 

Mr. ADAMS. The FAA started in 1969 
and they now have a staff of over 12 
people here alone putting out standards 
and checking these engines as well as 
checking the present engines of jet 
aircraft for both noise and to reduce 
the pollutant factor. They have worked 
down the decibel factor very signifi- 
cantly and they also are working on the 
intakes and on the outages to try to 
reduce to a minimum the amount of 
pollution that is produced by these en- 
gines. In an industrial society we have 
this pollution problem across the board 
with reference to most of our industries 
and particularly with reference to the 
automobile. The airplane industry and 
especially the supersonic jet, is a tiny 
tail on that particular very big dog of 
air pollution. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the. amendment and for the pas- 
sage of this bill. I say this. because 
I believe we are in the supersonic age, 
whether or not we wish to recognize it, As 
a Congress, we should recognize the fact 
that we will have to keep up with what 
is going on in the world. If we do not, 
other nations will take the leadership 
from us and the first thing we know we 
will be a second-rate nation. I do not 
want this to happen. 

Mr. Chairman, we have just passed an 
airport bill authorizing more than $5 bil- 
lion over the next 5 years which will help 
to make space available for these planes 
to land and to take care of the noise 
problem. 

I think we are building up a lot of fears 
that should not be brought up at this 
time until we know something about the 
facts. If we do not, other nations will 
take advantage of this and we will have 
to buy their products. 

Mr. Chairman, we have already put a 
lot of money into the supersonic pro- 
gram. Are we going to let those funds and 
the knowledge go down the drain and de- 
pend upon someone else or are we going 
to proceed with the genius and brains we 
have to produce this SST and make it a 
paying proposition? 

I do not believe there is a Member of 
this Congress who does not want to see 
America continue on as it always has 
done, to press on to greater things, and 
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to do the very best that we can, I think 
that America can produce this plane, and 
can regain and maintain the leadership 
in this field. I think, in the future, if we 
do not carry on, we will find it necessary 
to yield to the other countries and we 
will be just second best. I believe we 
should always remember that motto 
of America, that we should continue to 
press on, not to go backward, but to 
move forward, try to do better, and try 
to do the very best with what we have. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man from West Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS) 
for yielding. I want to commend my 
colleague from [Illinois (Mr. YATES), 
for his leadership in offering this 
amendment to eliminate funds for 
further development of the Supersonic 
Transport—SST, and to indicate my 
strong support for his amendment. 

I have opposed further involvement by 
the Federal Government in the develop- 
ment of this aircraft at every opportu- 
nity for some time. Experts disagree on 
the exact cost to the Government of this 
project, but it is clear that the cost is 
excessive in view of the competing needs 
of the Nation, President Nixon has indi- 
cated he does not intend to spend more 
than $750 million for the SST, but if the 
contractors cannot obtain outside financ- 
ing for production of the aircraft once 
it is developed, the Government would 
have little choice but to make further in- 
vestments which could escalate to as 
much as $5 billion, In the development 
stage alone, severe cost overruns have 
begun to appear. $76 million in cost over- 
runs have occurred in the last 6 months, 
$57 million of which have had to be as- 
sumed by the Government. 

The indirect costs of this project are 
likely to be even more serious than the 
direct ones. Typically, Government and 
private industry planners and develop- 
ers have chosen simply to ignore or even 
deny the indirect costs that the Ameri- 
can public is likely to have to pay for a 
Supersonic Transport plane. One major 
indirect cost will surely be imposed upon 
our already overburdened natural en- 
vironment. Authoritative testimony has 
been received which indicates that the 
noise level of the SST at takeoff would 
be equal to the simultaneous takeoff of 
50 jumbo jets. The operation of the pro- 
jected fieet of 500 SSTs and Concordes— 
the French. version of the Supersonic 
Transport—could very well, over a period 
of years, change the water and gas con- 
tent of the atmosphere to such an extent 
that the world’s climate would be no- 
ticeably modified. 

As the gentleman from Illinois has 
rightfully pointed out in his separate 
views to the Appropriations Committee 
report on this legislation, the Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969, which I co- 
sponsored and strongly supported, re- 
quires that all agencies of the Federal 
Government include in every recommen- 
dation or report on proposals for legis- 
lation a precise statement on the pro- 
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jected impact of the legislation on the 
environment. The Department of Trans- 
portation has indicated that it intends 
to submit such an environmental re- 
port sometime before the end of calen- 
dar year 1970. However, by that time, 
nearly $300 million more will have been 
spent on the development of this air- 
craft. Such a situation is outrageous. 
Certainly no more funds should be ap- 
propriated or expended until this re- 
port has been received and evaluated. 

I feel strongly that the needs of our 
cities, the needs of the environment, the 
needs for improved urban mass transit 
and social services greatly outweigh the 
need for the SST, and that the benefits 
from the investment in these social proj- 
ects will greatly outweigh an7 benefits 
in prestige or wealth we might obtain 
from development of this gigantic metal 
albatross. I, therefore, urge the Mem- 
bers of this House to join me in sup- 
port of the amerdment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois striking all 
funds for the SST from the fiscal year 
1971 transportation appropriation bill. 

Mr. PUCINSKTI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment to strike out funds for the 
SST. I know there are many Members of 
the House who do not represent con- 
stituencies which have large airports in 
their districts, and thus do not have the 
problem of jet noise, or the problem of 
jet noise may not be as immediate as it 
is to some of us who do represent areas 
that do have large airports. When you get 
off an airplane at O'Hare Field you are 
practically in my district so my constitu- 
ency is particularly sensitive to the prob- 
lem of jet noise throughout the day and 
at night. 

We have heard a lot of statements be- 
ing made here today about how in 7 years 
they will lick this noise problem, and they 
will lick the sonic boom problem, but 
there has been a great deal of contradic- 
tion. On the one hand they say, well, 
these airplanes will not fly at supersonic 
speeds overland, and then we hear an- 
other statement being made that they 
will not fly over largely populated areas. 
Then we heard another statement made 
here that the noise will be at its max- 
imum 3.5 miles from the runway thresh- 
old, and that it will be tolerable beyond 
that, that jet noise from the SST will be 
actually less than the 707, the 727, and 
the 747. 

Well, for those of you who do not live 
with this problem every day, I want to 
tell you something about jet noise from 
airplanes. You can take an area 15 miles 
away from the runway threshold and on 
takeoff you still have a very serious jet 
noise problem. 

I hope that this committee will real- 
ize that at some point in time when 
sonic booms start criss-crossing America 
and when the lives of millions of Amer- 
icans are adversely affected, somebody 
is going to say how did we ever get into 
this? You will have to reply, we got into 
it because Congress kept adding a couple 
of hundred million dollars every year 
for SST development until you reached a 
point of no turning back. And, of course, 
that is exactly how we got to spend $790 
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million already. We heard the statement 
made earlier by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts who said, well, you have 
already got $790 million invested in this 
SST, so you cannot turn back. 

This SST will run into the billions of 
dollars. As my friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois, said earlier, this 
is going to be one of the biggest boon- 
doggles we have ever seen for the tax- 
Payers’ money. There are going to be 
overruns, because the overruns are here 
already. 

And so at some point in time citizens 
are going to say “How in the world did 
we get to this point?” Well, I can tell you 
right now there are many who will not 
be able to answer that question. As you 
continue to pour more and more dollars 
into this project you get further and 
further away from the day when you can 
still kill it. 

I am not at all persuaded by the argu- 
ments that somehow or other speed is 
necessary. We are just now getting the 
747’s out of the assembly line. The 747’s 
are going to be good planes for many 
years to come as a result of the invest- 
ment by the airline industry. I do not 
agree with all these statistics here, about 
how the United States is going to look 
poorly in international commerce, be- 
cause the fact remains that if the Con- 
corde and the Soviet planes do not meet 
the minimum noise standards which I 
hope the FAA is going to set, they are 
not going to be permitted to fly in this 
country. 

We hear a great deal about the Soviet 
plane, but has anybody actually seen 
the Soviet plane break the sonic bar- 
tier? The Russians tell us that it has. 
We have been hearing the Russians tell 
us a lot of things they claim they have 
been doing. The fact of the matter is I 
do not think the situation is at all as 
critical as the supporters have tried to 
make it out. I would much rather this 
Congress said here, today, “Stop, we are 
not going to go any further until you 
people give us some assurances that you 
can contain the sonic boom, that you 
can design an airfoil that will be able 
to fiy at supersonic speeds without cre- 
ating sonic booms.” 

The gentleman asked a little while 
ago what effect this will have on wild- 
life and animals. Do not kid yourselves. 
All you have to do is to read the 
reports of the Air Force of the effect of 
the sonic boom in Oklahoma City and 
other places on wildlife, cattle, and on 
people themselves. 

I hope no one believes we can elimi- 
nate the sonic boom by 1978 or that we 
are going to avoid this in the United 
States, they say to you—well, listen, vote 
for this because they are not going to fly 
over land masses. If they had to divert all 
the way down beyond Mexico, they will 
have eliminated all the advantages of the 
speed of supersonic flight. 

So I am telling you right now, I think 
we ought to adopt this amendment and 
serve notice on the industry that we will 
move forward only when we have the 
assurance that they can contain the 
5s of noise and sonic booms in the 

T; 
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Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I am happy to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, the civil 
supersonic aircraft development appro- 
priation of $289,965,000, proposed in the 
Department of Transportation appropri- 
ation bill before us today, causes me to 
wonder whether the true transportation 
needs of our Nation are being served by 
the total SST program. 

Considering the serious transportation 
crisis facing our metropolitan areas, the 
threatening air and noise pollution prob- 
lems and the galloping inflationary 
course of our economy, I question the 
relevancy of a Government expenditure 
of this magnitude for a program that 
poses so many environmental, technical, 
and financial hurdles. 

Close to three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars in Federal subsidy money has al- 
ready been spent on SST development— 
a project that started in 1960 and is still 
nowhere near completion. Now we are 
asked to approve another whopping $290 
million addition to this already enormous 
public expenditure. 

It seems, Mr. Chairman, the American 
taxpayer will continue to be tapped again 
and again for a project that promises 
less and less every year. 

The ultimate cost to our citizens may 
well reach three or four times the orig- 
inally estimated figure before the SST 
becomes operational. This is a financial 
burden we cannot impose on the Ameri- 
can public. Our people are already suffer- 
ing from the destructive effects of an 
overextended economy in which our na- 
tional priorities have been terribly dis- 
torted. 

Can we, in good conscience, spend only 
$106 million on air pollution control and 
$204 million on mass urban transporta- 
tion while at the same time appropriate 
almost twice this combined amount on a 
project that detracts from both these 
programs? 

Mr. Chairman, this is clear evidence 
that our priorities are twisted and it is 
time for us to reassess our national goals 
and objectives. 

The SST, it is claimed, will eventually 
enable travelers to cross the Atlantic in 
less than 3 hours. Those people inter- 
ested in cutting 4 hours off a flight to 
Paris must decide whether the gain is 
worth the per capita costs. They must 
also determine whether the induced dis- 
economies of the SST—such as air and 
noise pollution, sonic boom, jammed air 
traffic patterns, crowded airport facili- 
ties, and an extended Federal budget— 
are worth the few hours saved per trip 
to Paris. 

Even if individual decisions are af- 
firmative, we as a nation must measure 
the per capita benefits to be derived from 
the SST venture. It occurs to me that 
only a small part of our total population 
will see a need for SST flying within the 
next decade. Yet, almost all our citizens 
are now in need of better surface and 
subway mass transportation convey- 
ances. 
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The people of my congressional dis- 
trict in the north Bronx and south Yonk- 
ers are seriously concerned with the lack 
of adequate—and in some cases the total 
absence of—everyday travel facilities. 
For many of these people, it now takes 
2 to 3 hours to get to work every day. 
Yet we are talking today about a 3-hour 
trip between New York and Paris. The 
inconsistency is astounding and I will 
not perpetuate it by supporting the SST 
appropriation in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, when we are able to 
solve our local transportation problems, 
when we can breathe fresh air again, 
when aircraft noise abatement especially 
near our airports is a reality, when our 
ground airport facilities are adequate, 
when our economy returns to a stable 
level, then will I support SST develop- 
ment. Until then, I am compelled to urge 
my colleagues to reject the appropriation 
for the SST development program. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I am happy to yield to my 
colleague, the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Ilinois (Mr. YATES) is 
doing a brilliant job in this discussion. 
For one thing, people keep saying things 
that are beside the point, and he keeps 
trying to focus on the point, or rather 
on the points. For instance, the point is 
not whether the SST will be noisier in 
the air, but how we can afford to sub- 
Sidize an airplane, of all things, consid- 
ering all the things we are told we can- 
not afford to subsidize that are needed 
so urgently. And the point is, why 
should a plane that will add substantially 
to the volume of ground noise in com- 
munities that are already suffering ter- 
ribly from noise—eyen if it were not 
a subsidized plane—why should that 
kind of plane be permitted to fly over 
or land near such communities at all? 

Is it really very sensible to make all 
the people pay a great deal of money so 
small numbers of people can fly some- 
where faster at the price of even greater 
inconvenience to large numbers of people 
on the ground? And is it really rational 
to do this knowing that even those who 
would be able to fly somewhere faster 
will not get where they are going any 
quicker, since ground transportation will 
take longer in the worse traffic jams 
that will pave the way to the new air- 
ports we are told will be located further 
from metropolitan centers? 

In short, Mr. Chairman, will someone 
explain who needs the SST and why? 
It is clear who does not need it, and that 
is an awful lot of people to ignore when 
it is their money you are spending. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Yates amendment. 

For the SST is really a benchmark in 
the struggle to redirect our national 
priorities. 

The fiscal year 1971 appropriation bill 
for the Department of Transportation 
and related agencies—H.R. 17755—pro- 
vides $289,965,000 for the SST. This is 
the full amount requested by the 
administration. 

While I want to address the specific 
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ills of the SST program, I first want to 
stress the larger issues which this pro- 
gram very much raises. These issues, 
which have been sloughed over in prior 
years with insufficient consideration by 
the majority of the Members of this 
House, cannot continue to be ignored. 

The concern for redirecting our na- 
tional priorities has grown greater as our 
economy has increasingly been wracked 
by the expense of conducting the war in 
Indochina, and as the needs of our 
domestic society consistently have been 
neglected. In light of this concern, and 
the neglected needs of our society which 
urgently compel this concern, I can think 
of no more misguided use of funds than 
for the SST program. 

The committee is recommending an 
appropriation of approximately $290 mil- 
lion. This exceeds by $110 million the 
amount requested for Job Corps. At Job 
Corps’ per man-year cost goa] of $5,200, 
this $290 million would pay for 55,750 
young men and women to be trained in 
Job Corps, Or it could be used to pay for 
644,444 youths in the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps summer program, in which 
costs are figured at approximately $450 
per youth. 

This $290 million could be used to fill 
10 percent of the monumental $3 billion 
backlog in applications for urban re- 
newal project funds which are currently 
pending in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Renewal. Or it could be used 
to increase by more than one-third the 
administration’s inadequate $800 million 
1971 request for funds to combat water 
pollution. Or it could be used to almost 
quadruple the total amount requested by 
the administration for air pollution con- 
trol—a request which now amounts to 
only $106 million. 

I think it eminently evident that there 
are potential uses for these funds which 
can quickly and directly address the real 
needs of our Nation. In no way does an 
expenditure on the SST work for the 
alleviation of the enormous problems 
which we face. 

But, actually, this $290 million is only 
a drop in the bucket. The total Govern- 
ment commitment has risen to $1.366 
billion, of which $708 million has thus 
far been obligated. Thus, we are really 
talking about spending another $658 mil- 
lion by mid-1973. 

Even this commitment, however, ap- 
pears now to be only a part of the ulti- 
mate burden to be borne by the taxpayer, 
which has been footing 85 percent of the 
bill for the development of this commer- 
cial aircraft by Boeing and General Elec- 
tric. It now appears that private financ- 
ing for commercial production may well 
not be available, and thus the Federal 
Government—in other words, the tax- 
payer—will have to step in and foot the 
financing bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a clear illustra- 
tion of the observation that far too often 
our economy is a mixture of socialism for 
the rich and free enterprise for the poor. 

In addition, the relaxation of perform- 
ance requirements for the SST, which 
has occurred, will have the result of re- 
quiring costly major expansions of air- 
port runways because of the longer take- 
off and landing field requirements. This 
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same downgrading of requirements 
means that the final SST will be much 
noisier than was originally contemplated, 
leading to the possibility that many air- 
ports will totally bar the aircraft. And 
because the takeoff and landing speeds 
will be greater than originally stipulated, 
the danger factor will increase, and the 
dissuading of passengers from flying on 
the SST will thereby increase. 

In sum, the financial outlay is enor- 
mous. If Congress has not in the past had 
the wisdom to rectify this error, at least 
now it has another chance. I do not think 
we can, with any credibility whatsoever, 
claim to be attending to the needs of this 
Nation, and at the same time appropriate 
funds for this plane. Our only rational 
option is support of the Yates amend- 
ment, and it is an option we simply can- 
not spurn. 

For it is hard to conceive of such an 
enormous expenditure of moneys in the 
absence of the most compelling justifica- 
tions. And the striking fact about the 
SST appropriation is that, rather than 
being buttressed by compelling justi- 
fications, it is subject to the most trench- 
ant and significant criticisms. 

In addition to cost, there is the effect 
of the SST upon our environment. While 
the Federal Aviation Administration has 
proposed a regulation that would ban su- 
personic flight over the continental 
United States, in an effort to avoid sonic 
booms, the SST will still produce un- 
precedented airport noise. Dr. Richard L. 
Garwin, a physicist who headed a panel 
of President Nixon’s Science Advisory 
Committee, has said that the takeoff of 
the SST will sound like “50 subsonic jets 
taking off simultaneously.” As the chief 
sponsor of the most comprehensive legis- 
lation in either body of the Congress di- 
rected at abating and eliminating noise 
pollution—H.R. 15473, companion bills 
H.R. 16520 and H.R. 16708—I am par- 
ticularly perturbed by this degradation 
of our environment which appears in- 
evitable if the SST project proceeds at 
this time. 

Noise is not the only contaminant to be 
produced by the SST. Engine discharges 
will add pollutants to the atmosphere. 
What is more, the Panel on Environmen- 
tal and Sociological Impact—part of 
President Nixon’s SST Ad Hoc Review 
Committee—reported that the wide- 
spread use of supersonic transports will 
introduce large quantities of water vapor 
into the stratosphere. The Panel suspects 
that the heavy water vapor thereby pro- 
duced could affect the balance and cir- 
culation of atmospheric components, 
with the possibility of unpredictable 
climatic changes. = 

The SST is very clearly an environ- 
mental menace. Yet, the Department of 
Transportation has failed to comply with 
the Environmental Policy Act of 1969, 
which requires that all agencies include 
in every recommendation or report on 
proposals for legislation and other major 
Federal actions significantly affecting the 
quality of the human environment a de- 
tailed statement by the responsible offi- 
cial on the environmental considerations 
involved. Are not the dying Lake Erie, 
the fouled Hudson River, the smog over- 
lay of Gary and Los Angeles ample les- 
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sons to us that progress is more than 
simply a matter of advanced technology. 

National priorities compel termination 
of the SST program. The environmental 
hazards the SST poses do the same. 

Other facets of this program lead to 
the same conclusion. For one thing, there 
is serious question about the safety of the 
SST. Greater takeoff and landing dis- 
tances and speeds will be required than 
were originally anticipated. Thereby, the 
risk of & crash is increased. The pur- 
ported benefit to our balance-of-trade 
ledger has been disputed by the report 
of the SST Ad Hoc Review Committee, 
submitted to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation and made public last October 
31. The issue of prestige has been 
raised—unless the United States builds 
the SST, it will lose its leadership role 
in the aircraft field. It seems to me that 
whatever prestige might—and I stress 
“might’—accrue is totally incommen- 
surate with the enormous expense and 
hazards which will assuredly follow from 
pursuing this program. 

I urge that the amendment to strike 
the appropriation for the SST be ap- 
proved. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

On several grounds it seems to me that 
appropriating more funds at this. time 
for the SST prototype is extremely un- 
wise. First, to do so does violence to my 
sense of priorities. Second, the economic 
advantages from the development of the 
SST are, at best, questionable. Third, the 
supersonic jet presents serious problems 
to populated areas, as well as an en- 
vironmental hazard. 

Mr. Chairman, today is a day we in 
the Congress can respond to the chal- 
lenge to reorder our priorities. Enor- 
mous transportation problems face us 
as a Nation. We experience difficulties in 
getting our people in and out of cities, 
to go to and from work. We all know of 
countless examples where it takes longer 
to travel 50 to 70 miles than it does to fly 
several hundred miles. 

A higher priority, in my opinion, 
should be given to safe, fast, clean com- 
muter rail service for hundreds of thou- 
sands of American wage-earners than 
to an experimental airliner which will 
benefit only a few. Let us first spend our 
money on building a mass transporta- 
tion system for our people. 

We are proud of the free enterprise 
system. If the SST is really worthwhile, 
then it is incumbent upon aircraft com- 
panies and airlines to finance its con- 
struction. If not, then the taxpayer 
should not be called upon to do so. 

There are serious questions concern- 
ing the utility of the SST. The sonic 
boom problem is well known. It will not 
permit the SST to operate over popu- 
lated areas. A sonic boom arrives with 
a sudden, loud, unnerving bang, and @ 
pressure is created, capable of shatter- 
ing windows, cracking plaster, vibrating 
shelves, and triggering rock slides. 

Our airports are presently overtaxed. 
Without additional airports, we will 
doubtless experience pressures to permit 
the SST to use present facilities neigh- 
boring metropolitan communities. 

Serious questions are asked as to the 
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effect of this jet aircraft on the ecology 
of our planet. Fears of noise pollution, 
air pollution, and the possible effect on 
our climate are shared by scientists of 
known reputation, as well as Govern- 
ment officials. 

Mr. Richard L. Garwin of the Watson 
Laboratories of the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., has said that the 
chief problem aside from the sonic boom 
is the “airport noise problem.” 

Mr. Garwin said: 

It will be like 50 subsonic jets taking off 
simultaneously. There is a risk whether local- 
ities will allow them to operate. 


It is interesting to note that, as Mr. 
Garwin put it: 

The Federal Aviation has authority to set 
noise standards; it has not yet done so for 
the SST. 


An SST Ad Hoc Review Committee re- 
ports that the SST, on landing or taking 
off, will produce 100 decibels over an area 
4 miles by 2 miles surrounding the run- 
way. 

The exposure to intense noise will be 
intolerable to a very high percent of the 
exposed population and may result in 
permanent hearing loss, cardiovascular, 
glandular, respiratory, and neurologic 
changes and possibly chronic psychologic 
disturbances. 

The Review Committee also found that 
the SST will release water vapor at a 
weight 40 percent greater than the weight 
of fuel consumed, and that the introduc- 
tion of additional water vapor could alter 
the radiation balance, possibly affecting 
the general circulation of atmospheric 
components. 

With regard to air pollution, the then 
Under Secretary of the Interior, Russell 
Train, cited atmospheric pollution and 
ground contamination as another en- 
vironmental hazard. 

Furthermore, the operation of the SST 
at subsonic speeds, including speeds nec- 
essary for takeoff and landing results in 
inefficient fuel combustion with a heavy 
discharge of air pollutants. 

Mr. Chairman, at a time when funds 
are needed for pollution control, educa- 
tion, housing, job training, and rural re- 
vitalization, I urge we delay further pro- 
totype development. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio, Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN; The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, 
I have listened to some of the arguments 
in opposition to the SST; and it strikes 
me that, in view of the economic benefit 
to be derived, the SST should have a 
high priority in our society, 

Some of those who have opposed in- 
vestment in the supersonic transport 
have done so on the theory that it will 
not have an economic benefit. It seems to 
me that some of those people will be the 
same ones who would come to this Con- 
gress to ask that the Federal Government 
be.an employer of last resort should we 
have a sharp increase in unemployment 
in our society, 

We now have increasing unemploy- 
ment in the aircraft industry in this 
country, and further danger lies ahead, 
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it seem to me, if we do not maintain our 
needed aircraft industry. In that event 
it seems to me wise to invest in the SST 
not only as a means of maintaining em- 
ployment in that industry but also as a 
means of returning to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the investment we have already 
made. It is anticipated that return will 
be double the investment that the tax- 
payers are being asked to put into this 
project, if one merely takes the direct 
benefit from royalties. If one takes the 
benefit from taxes, however, it is esti- 
mated that the return will be some 514 
times. 

The economic advantages to be de- 
rived from the balance-of-payments 
benefits coming out of the eventual sale 
of American-made SST’s around the 
world is estimated to be something in 
the nature of $1114 billion based upon 
the assumption of 500 planes being sold. 
But more than that, we would have the 
benefit which would be derived to this 
country’s economy from additional trade. 
I do not mean trade with Europe, where 
we might reduce the flight time from 6 
hours to 2 hours. I mean the trade to 
distant cities of the world, places half 
way around the world, such as India, to 
which we could make the trip, for eco- 
nomic and trade purposes, in less than 
a day. This transport will bring those 
places in the world closer to us, closer 
to American factories and markets, and 
increase the economic gain of the United 
States. 

There are some problems; such as the 
question of sonic boom, noise, and air 
pollution, which yet have to be solved: 
But we have been advised in the hearings 
we have had in the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee that these are. disadvantages 
which will: yield to scientific solution. 

Finally, we can save the investment 
we have made thus far by continuing, 
in a steady and orderly phase on this 
investment by developing the SST 
through its next step. 

I am concerned as a Representative in 
this Congress who comes from the area 
which gave the country flight—the area 
around Dayton, Ohio. I believe in making 
continued progress in flight. If some of 
my colleagues who’ are in opposition to 
the SST had been advising Isabella, we 
would be having this debate somewhere 
on the Mediterranean shores at this 
time. This is a rapidly changing world. 
We ought to be a part of that change 
in this country, and we can be part of 
it to our economic advantage. I oppose 
the amendment. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, Ido notin- 
tend to restate the arguments that have 
been so well stated by so many of my 
colleagues who have taken the floor to 
voice their objections to the SST. I am 
going to vote against the SST, and I 
just want to take this moment to salute 
the leader of that fight, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Chicago (Mr. 
Yates); and I want to associate myself 
with every one of the statements he has 
made in opposition to the SST. 

Mr, MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Washington is recognized. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, since 
1903 the United States has been a leader 
in the exciting field of aviation. We are 
the Nation that gave to the world such 
pioneers of the air as Orville and Wilbur 
Wright, Glenn Curtis, Richard E. Byrd, 
Glenn Martin, Donald Douglas, William 
Boeing, Charles Lindbergh, Wiley Post, 
and so many, many others. In recent 
years we have been the commercial lead- 
er in sale of transports to the free world. 
Indeed, we were responsible for providing 
over 80 percent of the free world’s com- 
mercial fleet. Now we are asked to aban- 
don the field and the economic advan- 
tages to the Russians, the British and the 
French. I think this would be utter mad- 
ness. 

Over the last few weeks I have heard 
much and I have read even more on why 
we should abandon Government-spon- 
sored research on the supersonic trans- 
port. The opponents of the supersonic 
transport would have us believe that we 
are operating on a vacuum. This is ridicu- 
lous, The Russians and the Anglo-French 
consortium have already flown proto- 
type versions at supersonic speeds. These 
prototypes have logged hundreds of 
hours in the air. 

The world will have supersonic trans- 
ports. The question is, Do we want to 
abandon the field to the Russians, French 
and British—to lose, by default, a market 
with a potential value in excess of $20 
billion? I for one am not prepared to do 
so. And let me point out that just be- 
cause we fail to develop our Own super- 
sonic transports is no indication that 
they will not be flown to and from the 
United States. 

A number of American carriers have 
already placed orders for the Anglo- 
French Concorde. The only reason more 
have not done so is that they are wait- 
ing to see what we are going to do about 
having our own supersonic transport. 
Many foreign carriers are also waiting 
to see what we will do. We are simply 
planning a better aircraft. 

Every comparative analysis I have 
seen on. the’ three transports indicates 
that the Boeing transport would be su- 
perior to the Concorde or the Russian 
TU-144. The range, passenger capacity, 
cruising speed and overall efficiency of 
our transport would be greatly superior 
to that of our foreign competitors. This 
is the reason so many Carriers are will- 
ing to wait. They want’a superior prod- 
uct even if they must wait longer for 
it. 

But if we abandon the race you can 
be sure that the orders for Concordes 
and TU-144’s will rise significantly. 

Despite claims to the contrary, I am 
convinced that an American supersonic 
transport will greatly improve our bal- 
ance-of-payment position. The argument 
that this is not so is based on the specious 
reasoning that most of the passengers 
using the supersonic transport would be 
Americans, but so long as the Americans 
are free to travel abroad they will do 
so. The supersonic transport will not 
change that. 

But. if Americans must use dollars to 
buy foreign transports for competitive 
reasons, our balance of payment may 
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suffer by a net loss of about $16 billion. 
On the other hand, every American 
transport sold abroad would help our 
balance of payment. And by 1990 this fig- 
ure could run as high as $10 billion. 

But let us go back to the question that 
most international ticket purchasers 
would be Americans. With the dramatic 
increase in the standard of living of the 
average Japanese and Western Euro- 
pean, why should we not encourage them 
to a much greater extent than we have in 
the past to visit our country. We have 
much to offer to tourists from abroad. 

Most opponents of the supersonic 
transport do not appear to have given 
too much attention to the domestic eco- 
nomic impact of not developing our own 
transport. The airspace industry is ailing. 
Our failure to develop our own supersonic 
transport would add immensely to their 
problems. In fact, we are talking about 
50,000 direct jobs and at least 100,000 
jobs indirectly in production. Can we 
afford this particularly in view of our 
worsening. unemployment situation? I 
think not. 

Some feel that if the Nation wants a 
supersonic transport, private industry 
should bear the entire burden of devel- 
oping it. The Federal Government they 
reason, should not have to subsidize it. 
But in fact the Federal Government does 
subsidize other forms of transportation. 
We have provided substantial assistance 
to our own highway program, to urban 
rapid transportation and to our mer- 
chant fleet. But what we put into the 
supersonic transport.may well be com- 
pletely recouped many times over 
through royalties and tax revenues. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, the question 
is not so much whether we can afford to 
provide assistance to the development of 
our own supersonic transport, but rather 
whether we can afford, from an economic 
or a technological viewpoint, to aban- 
don the field to the Russians, the British, 
and the French. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. TAPT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. A few 
minutes ago the gentleman from New 
York made mention of the fact that we 
might spend the money that we would 
put into the SST program in creating 
additional jobs in the Job Corps or other 
training programs. 

I would like to inform the gentleman 
that companies which are involved in 
producing the SST already have exten- 
sive programs and, of course, to cut out 
this program at this time, which would 
particularly have the overall long-range 
effect of cutting back jobs in this coun- 
try, I think would do far greater damage 
to the job opportunities than. we could 
counteract by. other programs—good 
programs though they might be—simply 
to train people additionally in this 
country. The training is useless without 
the jobs. 

I think the continuation of the super- 
sonic transport program is good for the 
Nation because it means that we will 
remain in competition with the Rus- 
sians and with the British-French Con- 
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corde aircraft, both of which are al- 
ready fiying. They have problems, how- 
ever, and I am certain that the Ameri- 
can supersonic aircraft will be superior 
when it comes into the market. 

If we abandon the SST at this time, 
we would be writing off a large part of 
the international aircraft market that 
has been a very important one to the 
United States in the past. 

The supersonic transport program is 
important for U.S. balance of payments 
and jobs. The problems of pollution and 
noise have been exaggerated or misun- 
derstood. However, I do feel that studies 
should continue and am convinced that 
the United States can and will build a 
better airplane and solve the problems 
that are involved. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered to the bill by my friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr: YATES). 

I listened to one of the speakers a few 
moments ago who suggested that we 
could not be considering this matter in 
a worse possible context than we are 
today. He suggested we are in the throes 
of an economic crisis. I just came from 
the Speaker's lobby where I noted a 
story on the ticker to the effect that the 
stock market was up 32 points at about 
3 o'clock, and I think it would be very 
sad, indeed, if we were to formulate hasty 
and ill-considered legislation today while 
we were wrongly thinking our country 
was foundering and we did not have the 
resources necessary to construct this jet 
airplane. 

Mr, Chairman, fact. and fancy are fiy- 
ing furiously around the debate over the 
SST. It seems to me that the least we 
can do is to set the record straight on a 
few of the facts, 

First, the Secretary of Transportation; 
Mr. Volpe, has assured us in writing that 
the administration is. asking only for 
funds to build prototype aircraft, not 
production aircraft. This project is still 
in the nature of an experiment, and I 
think we owe it to our economy and to 
the country as a whole to wait until the 
initial results are in and we can evaluate 
the performance of the SST, the poten- 
tial pitfalls in its production, and the 
possible effects it may have on the econ- 
omy and the environment. 

Second, Mr: Volpe has assured us that 
every effort is being made to minimize 
the adverse effects of the SST on the 
environment. The prototype models of 
the SST are not being produced in a 
vacuum. They are being produced in a 
climate of growing concern by all Amer- 
icans over the deterioration of our en- 
vironment, and a substantial portion of 
these prototype funds are going to be 
used to study ways of reducing possible 
adverse effects on our environment. A 
continuing review of those effects will, I 
am sure, be a consideration in future 
funding of this project. 

Finally, I am impressed by the case 
made by the gentleman from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Apams) that this is not going 
to be a continuing Federal subsidy to an 
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ailing industry. Mr. James Beggs, Under 
Secretary of Transportation, has said in 
a letter to the New York Times that if 
and when production is begun, the en- 
tire Government subsidy will be recov- 
ered from royalties on the first 300 air- 
craft produced, out of a projected de- 
mand for 420 to 800 aircraft. The Gov- 
ernment is going to get its money back 
on this project. We are not calling on 
the taxpayers of this country to spend 
billions and billions of dollars that are 
never going to come back into the 
Treasury. 

I wonder where some of my friends 
who support this amendment are going 
to be a couple of years from now if this 
amendment prevails, and if we then have 
the gold fiow leaving this country, and 
if we have an adverse balance of pay- 
ments because we have been shut out of 
the international export market, and if 
we have thousands and thousands of 
people unemployed in the great aerospace 
industry because of our lack of faith in 
the American economy. I wonder what 
they are going to be saying then. 

I hope the House will have the good 
sense to reject the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
YATES). 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tilinois (Mr. Yates) to delete fund- 
ing for the SST. I opposed "proceed- 
ing with this project last year, when 
only a third as much money was in- 
volved. Nothing has happened since then 
to persuade me that the benefits of this 
giant gadget will outweigh the burdens 
on the taxpayer and the hazards to the 
environment. 

I want only to add that even if the SST 
were likelier than it is to fulfill the fond- 
est dreams of its fans, I would object to 
going ahead at this time. Given the need 
for budgetary belt tightening, it seems 
unwise to embark on the first Federal 
program to subsidize the construction of 
commercial aircraft. With funding for 
basie sciéntific research, especially medi- 
cal research, at a spartan level, I cannot 
reconcile an expenditure of almost $300 
million for the SST with a sound scale 
of priorities. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the $290 million for funding of the super- 
sonic transport in this appropriation bill. 

We have just been informed that the 
administration's earlier forecast of a 
budget surplus for 1971 has now been 
turned into a frightening deficit, we have 
seen retail prices rise at an annual rate 
of 7.2 percent last month, and we have 
watched the stock market decline to a 
low of more than 250 points since the 
early months of this administration. It 
is simply incredible, with the economy 
teetering on the verge of recession and 
no effective executive action being taken 
to reverse the trend, that we are being 
asked today to give our assent to tax- 
payer financing of a development pro- 
gram whose costs should be borne by 
private business. 

Mr. Speaker, the SST program is al- 
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ready 4 months behind schedule, and 
it comes as no surprise to learn that the 
cost overruns to the Government have 
now reached $76 million. Now the De- 
partment of Transportation puts out the 
word that Boeing may not be able to fi- 
nance production of the plane, and we 
can see the opening wedge for a request 
to the Government to bail out the com- 
pany and guarantee some or all of the $3 
billion estimated production costs for a 
plane that will benefit very few people 
indeed. 

It is immaterial that the proponents 
of Government financing of the SST 
testify that Federal funds will eventually 
be repaid to the Treasury. What is ma- 
terial is the alarming condition of the 
economy of this country and the loss of 
faith evidenced in the plummeting stock 
market. When the President sends to 
Congress a tightly controlled anti-infia- 
tionary budget that calls for only $200 
million for cancer research in fiscal 1971 
and $60 million for narcotics programs, 
it is ludicrous to propose this $290 mil- 
lion SST boondoggle. It should be de- 
feated and put on the back burner where 
it belongs. Once again there is a re- 
grettable confusion of priorities which 
we in the Congress need to set straight. 

Mr. Chairman, it was formerly a ques- 
tion of whether the airlines or the tax- 
payers should pay the bills for develop- 
ment of the SST, but now we are con- 
fronted with some crucial decisions as 
to whether this plane ought to be allowed 
to ever get off the ground. In regard to 
the unacceptable sonic booms that will 
be caused by the SST, which we are told 
will prevent its being flown over land at 
supersonic speeds, we now learn that the 
noise level of the SST at subsonic speeds 
will be intolerable. Added to these con- 
siderations, the recent testimony of Rus- 
sell Train, Chairman of the Environmen- 
tal Quality Council, on the effects that 
supersonic flights will have on the at- 
mosphere are shocking. I quote from the 
pertinent part of Mr. Train’s statement, 
which I regard as alarming enough to 
justify an immediate moratorium on de- 
velopment of the SST: 

I now turn to a potential problem which 
has not received the attention it deserves, 
The supersonic transport will fly at an alti- 
tude between 60,000 and 70,000 feet. It will 
place into this part of the atmosphere large 
quantities of water, carbon dioxide, nitrogen 
oxides and particulate matter. This part of 
the atmosphere is to a substantial extent 
isolated from the rest of the atmosphere. 
For example, on the average, 18 months are 
required for a water molecule introduced 
into the atmosphere at 65,000 feet to find 
its way to the lower atmosphere. A fleet of 
500 American SST’s and Concordes fiying in 
this region of the atmosphere could, over a 
period of years, increase the water content 
by as much as 50 to 100 per cent. This could 
be very significant because observations in- 
dicate that the water vapor content of the 
stratosphere has already increased about 50 
per cent over the last five years due pre- 
sumably to natural processes, although there 
is a possibility which should be researched 
that subsonic jets have been contributing to 
this increase, 

Water in this part of the atmosphere can 
have two effects of practical significance. 
First, it would affect the balance of heat in 
the entire atmosphere leading to a warmer 
average surface temperature. Calculations on 
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the magnitude of this increased temperature 
are most uncertain but probably it would be 
on the order of .2 to .3° F. Secondly, water 
vapor would react so as to destroy some frac- 
tion of the ozone that is resident in this part 
of the atmosphere. The practical conse- 
quences of such a destruction could be that 
the shielding capacity of the atmosphere to 
penetrating and potentially highly danger- 
ous ultraviolet radiation is decreased. As in 
the case of surface temperature, we do not 
have adequate knowledge on which to make 
secure judgments as to the practical signifi- 
cance of the effect of water on the ozone. 
Finally, the increased water content coupled 
with the natural increase could lead in a 
few years to a sun shielding cloud cover with 
serious consequences on climate. 

Clearly the effects of supersonics on the 
atmosphere are of importance to the whole 
world. Any attempt to predict those effects 
is necessarily highly speculative at this time. 
The effects should be thoroughly understood 
before any country proceeds with a massive 
introduction of supersonic transports. 

There are other potential adverse environ- 
mental consequences of supersonics for ex- 
ample, the effect of sonic booms over water 
on ship crews and passengers and on nesting 
birds on isolated islands. However, I will not 
discuss these as I have tried to confine my 
remarks to what I consider the two most 
important issues—namely noise in and 
around airports and atmospheric effects. 


It is clear from this statement, Mr. 
Chairman, that the present state of our 
science indicates our inability to control 
the potential hazards to us all if the 
supersonic transport is allowed to fly. 
These uncertainties must be dealt with 
before we invest another dollar of the 
taxpayers’ money. The economic and 
environmental factors clearly call for a 
resounding “Nay” vote on the SST. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr, Chairman, I in- 
tend to vote to delete the appropriations 
for the supersonic transport from this 
appropriation bill. I do so solely upon the 
basis of allocating Federal resources at 
this time. I believe we will fly superson- 
ically someday—and I hope we do soon. 
I believe we will fly faster than super- 
sonically. We cannot stop man in his 
quest for speed and progress. 

I believe all of the pollutant and eco- 
logical threats can be corrected by our 
technology and our dedication to elimi- 
nating offenses to sight and sound. The 
exaggerated criticisms and unsubstanti- 
ated complaints do not impress me. 

I believe the concept is sound, tech- 
nically feasible, and that laws can and 
should control any assaults upon our en- 
vironment or ecology. 

In fact, I believe the concept is good 
enough that it can attract adequate pri- 
vate investment at this time. 

But most importantly now, the Nation 
and our economy cannot afford deficit 
spending. We must reduce Federal 
spending. We must devote Federal re- 
sources to programs more within the 
Federal responsibility. This does not 
mean that deletion of this relatively 
small item will permit Federal solution 
of all the other programs mentioned by 
the proponents of this amendment to de- 
lete funds for the SST. Other cuts in 
Federal spending must be made this year 
in other popular and necessary programs. 
With these dismal prospects we must 
seriously reconsider our priorities. I am 
willing to start with the SST. 

One more point, Mr. Chairman, the 
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point made just previously by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. GussEr) re- 
garding the minority’s parliamentary 
right of a motion to recommit. The ma- 
jority has overwhelming power by way of 
humbers, committee chairmanships, and 
the leadership resources. It should not be 
permitted to usurp the prerogative of the 
minority as provided under the rule and 
the custom and precedents of this House. 

It appears that the debate has been 
adequate and that the vote in the com- 
mittee will be determinative. I believe it 
is unfair and misleading to construe any 
vote on a motion on the previous ques- 
tion as a vote on the merits of any sub- 
stantive issue. 

The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MIN- 
SHALL) has indicated that his motion to 
recommit will include some instruction to 
delete, at least in part, appropriations for 
the SST. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
only to inform the committee that I op- 
pose the amendment offered by my dis- 
tinguished and lovable friend, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. YATES). 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. YATES). 

The question was taken, and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Yates and 
Mr. BOLAND. 

The committee divided, and the tellers 
pee that there were—ayes 86, noes 
102. 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


RESERVE TRAINING 


For all necessary expenses for the Coast 
Guard Reserve, as authorized by law, in- 
cluding repayment to other Coast Guard ap- 
propriations for indirect expenses, for regu- 
lar personnel, or reserve personnel while on 
active duty, engaged primarily in admin- 
istration and operation of the reserve pro- 
gram; maintenance and operation of facil- 
ities; and supplies, equipment, and services; 
$17,500,000: Provided, That amounts equal 
to the obligated balances against the appro- 
priations for “Reserve training” for the two 
preceding years shall be transferred to and 
merged with this appropriation, and such 
merged appropriation shall be available as 
one fund, except for accounting purposes of 
the Coast Guard, for the payment of obliga- 
tions properly incurred against such prior 
year appropriations and against this appro- 
priation: Provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated herein shall be avail- 
able for a Selected Reserve programed to be 
A excess of 10,000 personnel on October 31, 
1970. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STEED 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read às follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEzD: On page 


5, line 21, strike out “$17,500,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$25,900,000”. 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, at the out- 
set let me say that in the matter of the 
Coast Guard I have no personal or dis- 
trict interest since there is no Coast 
Guard installation of any sort whatso- 
ever in the area that I represent. I might 
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say that the distance my district is situ- 
ated from the coast is such that the 
safety of the ports of this Nation is not 
a major item to my district. My interest 
in supporting this amendment stems 
from the fact that several years ago 
when the first steps were taken to up- 
grade and modernize the Coast Guard I 
happened to be a member and later 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations that had 
charge of the Coast Guard at that time 
and I participated in the funding of a 
number of things designed to bring the 
Coast Guard into a more modern posture. 
Included in this program was the Reserve 
training. I think the reasons given then 
are still valid now as to why we need 
these Coast Guard Reserves and the kind 
of a training program that will enable 
the Coast Guard in times of national 
emergency to meet the very unusual and 
peculiar mission that we have outlined 
for it. The Select Reserve, which is in- 
volved here, is, in my opinion, probably 
the cheapest and best insurance that this 
country has for port security in times of 
national emergency. The need will be 
one that cannot be met if we do not have 
some device of this kind to meet it should 
the need arise. We have a great need 
for the Coast Guard today, and that need 
is growing and expanding. You are all 
familiar with the problems of pollution, 
oil slicks, and that sort of thing that 
have developed. We know oceanography 
and the development of the resources of 
the seas will become more and more a 
part of the future. So the need for the 
Coast Guard to accomplish its missions 
will increase and not decrease. We spend 
enormous sums of money for all sorts of 
national defense facilities to make our 
country secure. Yet one of the most vul- 
nerable spots we have in a time of na- 
tional emergency will be the very ports 
that serve our country. 

There has been criticism, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Coast Guard Select Re- 
serve has not had an adequate training 
program. Perhaps that is true, but to 
me the answer is not to wipe it out, as 
has been proposed in the budget, but to 
improve it so that this organization can 
and will be able to meet its mission as 
the need arises. 

In the budget proposal the entire re- 
serve program was wiped out. The sub- 
committee of which I am a member saw 
fit to restore 10,000 of the 15,000 Select 
Reservists. I call your attention to the 
fact that earlier this year this House and 
this Congress passed legislation which 
authorized the Select Reserve to have 
16,500 men. All my amendment does is 
restore the amount of money we are 
spending in the Reserve program right 
now. It does not add any money but keeps 
the program at its present level. 

I know that arguments will be made 
that some of the leaders of the Coast 
Guard themselves did not make a strong 
case for this. They were under a man- 
date not to. I talked to a great many 
Coast Guard authorities privately, and I 
know that they still feel this program is 
vitally needed and that it can be and will 
be improved. I think it is just pennywise 
and pound foolish for us:to begin at this 
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time to do what the bill as it now stands 
will do to the Coast Guard Reserve. I 
feel very strongly about this or I would 
not be here offering an amendment in 
opposition to the gentlemen I serve with 
on this subcommittee. I know it is a very 
difficult thing to go over the budget and 
ask for increases, but I think if the 
proper attention had been given to this 
by the budgetmakers, this item would 
already have been in the budget and we 
would not be here today in this posture. 

So, Mr. Chairman, again I want to 
emphasize what we are trying to do here 
is to keep the program at the level it 
now is and give the Coast Guard a chance 
to improve its training and get this orga- 
nization in shape, capable of filling the 
needs, what might be legitimate needs, 
of meeting life-and-death demands in 
times of national emergency if our coun- 
try is ever attacked. 

We all know that the Coast Guard will 
become an active part of the Navy in 
times of national emergency and we are 
going to need the resources that the Re- 
serve gives them if they can continue. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very likely that 
as the years go by a lot more peacetime 
use of the Coast Guard Reserve will be 
needed. We have had many natural dis- 
asters in which the resources of the Coast 
Guard have been strained to meet the 
needs of the country. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I think this is a 
program that gives a very good return 
on our dollar. It does not make sense to 
me that we will cut one-third of the 
Coast Guard Reserve at a time when we 
ought to be increasing it and improving 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Members 
will have the same faith in the program 
now that they had earlier this year when 
we passed the authorizing legislation. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in wholehearted 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

I was quite shocked to learn that the 
Bureau of the Budget had decided to 
discontinue the Coast Guard Selected 
Reserve training program by the end 
of 1971. 

According to the Bureau, this action 
would produce a savings of $25 million 
in 1972. Perhaps it would. If we discon- 
tinue the Army, Navy, Marines, and Air 
Force, it would also produce a savings; 
but I doubt that this would be considered 
a@ wise move. 

First of all, I have serious doubt that 
the President has this authority. Accord- 
ing to my interpretation, the Reserve 
Bill of Rights and Vitalization Act of 
1967 places this responsibility squarely 
on the Congress. The act states that the 
strength of the Selected Reserve of each 
of the Reserve components, including 
the Coast Guard, will be set by the Con- 
gress annually. It is unbelievable that 
the Bureau of the Budget would attempt 
to preempt the authority of the Congress 
and unlawfully regulate the strength of 
the Selected Reserve. 

But even if we assume that Budget 
had this authority, this would still be 
an unprecedented and unwanted. pro- 
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To completely eliminate an essential 
element of our defense team not only 
undermines the Nation’s total military 
strength, but it is also a serious chal- 
lenge to the concept of citizenship in- 
volvement and duty regarding national 
defense. In addition such action would 
have a brutal effect upon the morale of 
all reservists in our Armed Forces. If the 
Coast Guard Reserve is eliminated, what 
will be the next Reserve unit to follow. 

The Coast Guard Reserve stands ready 
to perform vital functions in emergency 
situations. The security of our ports is 
a case in point. Their protection must 
be complete and effective. The Selected 
Reserve can back up the captains of the 
ports throughout the country. This com- 
ponent can be mobilized and on the job 
within a matter of hours in the major 
ports. The Selected Reserve has kept 
abreast of the constant changes that 
take place in port areas by periodic 
training at individual ports. Neither the 
Retired Reserves nor the Standby Re- 
serves would have the organization to ac- 
complish this in a brief period of time. 
The point I am trying to make is that the 
Ready Reserve has effectively trained 
the teams ready to be mobilized, teams 
familiar with specific areas, able to move 
in and become operational in the short- 
est period of time. It is inconceivable to 
me how the Coast Guard can possibly be 
prepared for national emergencies by de- 
pending on retired personnel and those 
serving their 2-year obligation after ini- 
tial enlistment. This is specious argu- 
ment, for they cannot be recalled to meet 
contingency. Further, even if it were 
possible to. recall them, you would have 
an elderly force made up of all chiefs 
and no Indians. 

We have heard much in recent days 
about our hopes to someday have a vol- 
unteer military force rather than depend 
on our present draft system. The Secre- 
tary of Defense has repeatedly said the 
success of such a volunteer force depends 
directly upon an increase of all Re- 
serve forces and not their elimination. 
The Coast Guard certainly did not know 
that this action would be taken nor did 
they want it. During hearings before the 
House Committee on Armed Services, the 
commandant of the Coast Guard stated 
that the Coast Guard had recommended 
a Selected Reserve in the amount of 
16,590. In answer to questions he stated 
that his opinion was not sought by any- 
one on the availability to meet the war- 
time mission of the Selected Reserve; 
that he first learned of the decision to 
phase out the Reserve when it was pre- 
sented to him “as a decision”; that the 
number of 16,590 was a minimal need to 
fulfill the mission assigned without im- 
pairment to the national security. 

If you look carefully, the Bureau of the 
Budget not only proposes to eliminate 
the Selected Reserve but it has other far- 
reaching effects. It covers up the fact 
that it is destroying the entire Coast 
Guard Reserve program which has 
laboriously developed and meintained a 
trained mobilization force with suitable 
training facilities and equipment over a 
period of 20 years. This investment of 
over $250 million would be almost totally 
lost. For these and many other reasons, 
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I urge that you not eliminate this neces- 
sary Reserve. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
has recommended $17.5 million which 
provides only a Selected Reserve strength 
of 10,000. In view of the strong recom- 
mendation of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the affirmative action of the 
House on May 6 authorizing a Coast 
Guard Selected Reserve strength of 16,- 
590 and Admiral Trimble’s testimony 
concerning the Reserve, I urge my col- 
leagues to vote for this amendment to 
reinstate the $12 million necessary to 
keep this Selected Reserve at its proper 
strength. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
“College of Cardinals” in the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations—that is the name 
given to the subcommittee chairmen—I 
now fiy in the face of the gods in sup- 
port of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, who was 
also a chairman at one time. 

Several years ago, Mr. Chairman, you 
will recall the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Srxes), and myself, and the gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. HÉBERT), who 
now sits in front of me, came on this 
floor, and we manned the barricades in 
behalf of the Reserves, all of the Reserve 
components—Army, Navy, Air, and the 
Coast Guard—even though the Coast 
Guard by law is under the Treasury De- 
partment. I could never figure that out. 
The historic reason, I know, but I can- 
not figure it out today. I still think it 
should be under the Department of De- 
fense. But anyhow I speak, Mr. Chair- 
man, in support of the philosophy, the 
intent, and the purpose of Organized 
Reserves, including the Select Reserve of 
the Coast Guard. 

It has been suggested that they have 
not been called, nobody called them, 
What do you want them for? Well, what 
in the world do you want with an in- 
surance policy? You pay high premiums 
on an insurance policy that in case you 
need it, in case there is a fire, you have 
protection and insurance. That is the 
reason for the existence of any Reserve 
component. 

The suggestion was made, “We are not 
against the Reserves, we have given them 
z numbers of dollars.” I am aware of 
that. But that argument I have resisted 
on this floor since World War II, I know 
of a dozen efforts to destroy the Reserves, 
by executive fiat, by departmental ac- 
tion, and now by some glorified clerk in 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Well, now there is authority for you— 
there is authority for you. For national 
defense, for protection of the coasts. 

So, Mr. Chairman, this does not need 
5 minutes, this just needs what I have 
said, even if no one else says anything. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the statement just 
made by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. FLOOD) has brought forc- 
ibly before the Committee that we 
are not passing upon the merits of a 
judgment as to defense needs, but wheth- 
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er or not it is appropriate for budgetary 
action to remove protection. 

Protection that is on a standby basis 
is protection that we hope we will not 
need. But if the eventuality of all-out 
war occurred, we will have no time then 
to train and organize in order to protect 
our ports. 

This mission has been assigned to the 
Coast Guard. As it has been pointed out, 
during the time of peace, the Coast 
Guard Reserve is under the Department 
of Transportation. It is not under the 
Department of Defense. 

But immediately upon the creation of 
this need, it must function as one of the 
most important security elements in our 
defense system. 

It is very clear that the budgetary ac- 
tion which was taken was without the 
consideration of the mission because 
when the committee asked the Navy how 
it was to be handled, the response was 
very clear, that the present system was 
the best that could be provided and that 
there was no alternative. 

The distinguished Committee on Ap- 
propriations has partially remedied this 
error, but it has not done so completely. 

I would like to point out that the 
figure which is presently in the bill 
would only permit a partial job. Does 
that mean that we should have some 
ports not protected at all? Should we 
have ports inadequately secure? Should 
we omit some of the various other assign- 
ments that go to the Selected Reserve in 
augmenting the fleet in time of crisis? 

I think none of these alternatives 
would prove acceptable. 

Therefore, I trust that we will respond 
with a favorable vote on this amendment 
so that we can at least continue the 
very important service of these fine 
trained units which can go into action 
immediately as required. 

Several weeks ago when we were con- 
sidering H.R. 17123, I outlined to the 
House the position of the Armed Services 
Committee on the Selected Reserve of the 
Coast Guard and, therefore, I will not 
repeat that discussion. I would like to 
stress that after extensive hearings on 
the mission requirements for the war- 
time role of the Selected Reserve of the 
Coast Guard, as assigned by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee found it required an 
absolute minimum strength of 16,590. 
This manning was recommended and 
the House authorized it without one 
voice being raised in objection. 

Today we are considering the Depart- 
ment of Transportation appropriation 
bill. It proposes to reduce to 10,000 the 
number of men in the Selected Reserve 
of the Coast Guard. In so doing, the com- 
mittee properly differed with the budget- 
ary move to phase out the Coast Guard 
during fiscal year 1971. This is because 
the members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee recognized that there is no other 
available manpower trained to perform 
the work assigned to the Coast Guard 
Reserve, particularly, the one important 
wartime mission; namely, that of port 
security. Now, the testimony is clear that 
approximately 70 percent of the total 
strength of the Selected Reserve of the 
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Coast Guard would be devoted to per- 
forming port security. In other words, to 
perform that wartime mission in this 
vital security. area would require slightly 
over 11,500 persons. How then can the 
committee justify a reduction of strength 
to 10,000? 

You would have a shortage of over 
1,500 individuals. We should ask our- 
selves which ports are to be left un- 
guarded? Or, if they all are to be pro- 
tected, will the coverage be adequate to 
perform the assigned task? This defi- 
ciency in the number of personnel as- 
signed to cover the vital area of port 
security, while in itself is cause for seri- 
ous concern, is further magnified by the 
fact that there will be still further dilu- 
tion of strength if the other military 
missions assigned to Coast Guard Re- 
serve are to be undertaken. 

These other wartime missions assigned 
to the Coast Guard Reserve are: 

First, wartime augmentation of exist- 
ing vessels; and manning of additional 
Coast Guard and Navy vessels for duties 
as assigned, including ocean station 
operations: 

Second, expansion of search and res- 
cue operations to support military re- 
quirements. 

Third, expansion of aids to navigation 
and icebreaking in support of wartime 
military requirements. 

Fourth, augmentation of merchant 
marine safety activities in support of a 
greatly expanded wartime merchant ma- 
rine fleet. 

The early response personnel required 
to fulfill these miscellaneous wartime 
missions amount to 30 percent of the 
Coast Guard’s Selected Reserve or ap- 
proximately 5,000 officers, and enlisted 
men which are not available for early 
response from non-Selected Reserve 
sources. 

Would anyone argue that these mis- 
sions in time of war are not essential? 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff who made the 
assignment felt that they were. These 
missions have been reviewed on two re- 
cent occasions and were found to be 
completely valid. 

Either we must omit these additional 
missions or further dilute the mission of 
port security if we allow the 10,000 fig- 
ure to stand. In my opinion, either al- 
ternative presents unnecessary security 
risks. 

We are not talking about a big amount 
of money here. The entire cost to restore 
the Coast Guard to the strength figure 
authorized for them would be approxi- 
mately $12,000,000. Gentlemen, it seems 
incredible that we would let this sum 
create a catastrophic risk in our national 
security. 

I urge your support of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIRNIE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the gentleman, and the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. DOWNING) 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Froop) and others who have taken 
up the cudgels here for the Coast Guard. 

I am on the Coast Guard Subcommit- 
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tee of the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. Many of us were 
deeply concerned when we saw the rec- 
ommendation of the Bureau of the 
Budget to cut this back. We are very 
pleased to see that we are using this ve- 
hicle today, and this a very good amend- 
ment, to restore the desired quota of the 
Coast Guard Select Reserve. 

Mr. PIRNIE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIRNIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to express my support of this 
amendment and to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman in the well. 

Mr. PIRNIE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIRNIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman. I feel this is a good 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have introduced legis- 
lation to protect the Coast Guard from 
the budgetary attack being made upon 
its reserves. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, has 
voted to maintain the Coast Guard Re- 
serve. The funding sought by the amend- 
ment now before us is needed to give sub- 
stance to the recommendation made by 
our committee. I sincerely hope that the 
House will approve this amendment 
which is in the interest of the national 
defense of our country and of aid to our 
maritime position. 


Mr. PIRNIE. I thank the gentleman. 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, I have been im- 
pressed by the strength of the arguments 
advanced for the Steed amendment 
which I support. I believe the Coast 
Guard Reserve should be fully funded 
and continued in full operation. The 
Coast Guard and its Reserve are essential 
elements of our defense team and as 
every Member of the House realizes both 
are highly important in peace and in war. 

Attention has been called to the fact 
that the Armed Services Committee has 
explored this matter and that important 
committee supports the continuation of 
a full-fledged Coast Guard Reserve. This, 
in itself, is very significant. 

I note also that the officials of the 
Coast Guard, and these are the men who 
are responsible for its successful opera- 
tion, strongly endorse a continuation of 
a full-scale Reserve program. The Steed 
amendment would accomplish this. 
Other witnesses of high rank have given 
testimony which indicates that the de- 
cision to eliminate or to drastically cut 
back the Coast Guard Reserve was not 
earefully thought through. For instance, 
the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 
has testified that the Navy is not able 
to take on additional missions of the 
Coast Guard which might be anticipated 
from the reduction of the Coast Guard 
Reserve. I believe there is ample evidence 
that the proposed action is justifiable and 
that the Steed amendment should be 
approved. 

Remember, we are talking not only 
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about the Coast Guard’s place in national 
defense, but we are talking about the se- 
curity of our merchant vessels, our ports, 
and our harbors. The shipping industry 
is essential to defense transportation, but 
it is equally essential to the peacetime 
economy of the Nation. 

Undoubtedly considerations of econ- 
omy have entered very strongly into 
the decision to eliminate the Coast 
Guard Selected Reserve. But the fact is 
it was done without consideration for 
the recommendations of the Office of 
Naval Operations and the Comman- 
dant of the Coast Guard. I strongly sug- 
gest that the action was unwarranted. 
The Coast Guard has its area of respon- 
sibility and fills it in a most commend- 
able way. There are no provisions by 
which these areas of responsibility can 
be assumed by another service. The 
Coast Guard must have its reserve forces 
if it is to realistically perform the im- 
portant work with which it is entrusted. 
Consequently, I believe that the Con- 
gress should support the Coast Guard 
Reserve program and provide the neces- 
sary funds for the retention and train- 
ing of its forces to the highest degree of 
readiness. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I do so 
reluctantly because it was while I was 
on the Post Office and Treasury Com- 
mittee where I served with the gentle- 
man from Virginia, Mr. Vaughan Gary, 
that we urged the purchase of Yorktown 
as an installation. We worked hard to get 
Yorktown as a Reserve center. 

Also, while it is very difficult to say 
what transpired in executive session, 
there were some of us in there, along 
with the gentleman from California (Mr. 
McFatt) that felt we could go along with 
10,000 reservists. As you recall the ad- 
ministration had asked for none. We 
thought we had done a yeoman service 
for the Coast Guard, a yeoman service 
for the country. We thought that port 
security would be well taken care of by 
having 10,000 reservists. Unfortunately, 
something has happened on the way to 
the forum, and now there are those who 
come here today and say that we should 
have 15,000 rather than 10,000. 

We have heard a great deal of debate 
here today about the economic condition 
of this country, the unbalanced budget 
we have, our tight money policy, and 
many other things. We tried to save a 
pittance in this bill of about $8.15 mil- 
lion, and having done so, we find that 
everybody jumps down our backs. 

This program started in 1950. It grew 
from $1 million to $27 million. That is a 
lot of money. 

Nobody is going to tell me about the 
Coast Guard. I think it is one of the 
greatest services in the country. Of all 
the services put together, it is the best. 
I worked on the budget for the Coast 
Guard for 12 years. I moved as senior 
member of the Post Office and Treasury 
Committee mainly to get back to handle 
the Coast Guard budget. I think that 
10,000 reservists will take care of the 
port security problems. 

I feel badly that we are put in this 
embarrassing position. Let me read from 
the record. When the administration 
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came up here and asked for no Standby 
Reserves, I became very upset. When 
Admiral Smith came up to the committee 

I asked him many questions. I asked 
him how he was going to get by in time of 
emergency. Remember this: Many Mem- 
bers are confused about the Coast Guard 
Standby Reserve. They have never been 
called up. They were not called up dur- 
ing the Korean conflict; they have not 
been called up in Vietnam right now. 

I said, “What is going to happen in 
time of emergency?” 

As you know, in time of emergency, 
when there is a declared war, the Coast 
Guard becomes part of the Navy. I said, 
“What are you going to do with none of 
these Standby Reservists?” 

Admiral Smith said this: 

Personnel will be reassigned from those 
peacetime missions, such as recreational 
boating safety, which would be curtailed in 
the event of a wartime emergency. Early 
graduation of Academy first class men, re- 
cruits, and basic petty officer trainees, would 
also be accomplished to provide a rapid in- 
crease of available manpower. In addition to 
these resources, action would be instituted 
to call up Reserves—Ready and Standby— 
and physically qualified retired personnel. 
The output of recruit centers would be in- 
creased by accepting more volunteers and by 
using selective service inductees if necessary. 
The recruiting of veteran volunteers from 
civilian areas would also add to the available 
manpower. 


For those Members who would like to 
read further, this is from Part 1, page 
210 and page 211, where I had a collo- 
quy with the Commandant, Admiral 
Smith, who felt they could get by with- 
out any. So what do we do? We arrived at 
what I thought was a good compromise. 
We added 10,000 instead of none, and 
now we are faced with an amendment on 
the floor of this House to bring it up to 
full strength. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word, and I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the full 
5 minutes, but I think the remarks of the 
gentleman who just preceded me de- 
serve some further comment. The gentle- 
man suggested that he quoted at length 
from testimony of Admiral Smith, the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard, and 
he referred Members to the hearings at 
z pages, and, of course, we all know 
the Members will not have the time now 
to read that at this moment, but I sug- 
gest the Members read the entire hear- 
ings of the testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and partic- 
ularly the committee which is in charge 
of the Coast Guard, and there they will 
find that Admiral Smith testified—and I 
paraphrase it—that if he was not testi- 
fying under the restraints imposed upon 
him as Commandant of the Coast Guard 
and supporting the budget, he would be 
asking for 16,000 Reserves. There is 
absolutely nowhere in the testimony 
which is open and frank before the com- 
mittee to indicate he was satisfied with 
no Reserve force at all. 

Furthermore, it is interesting, I think, 
for those who wish to know and for the 
House to realize that this extinction of 
the Coast Guard was a decision made 
without the consultation of the Com- 
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mandant of the Coast Guard. He knew 
absolutely nothing about it until the de- 
cision had been reached, and he was told 
about it. 

I also suggest the Members look to 
the law on the Revitalization Act, the 
Bill of Rights Act, and there they will 
note that the authority to place the 
floor of the Reserve forces is vested in 
the Armed Services Committee, or in the 
House of Representatives which through 
its Armed Services Committee dis- 
charges that responsibility. 

It has heard the testimony from all the 
forces, and the testimony is emphati- 
cally there for any who care to read it, 
that 16,000 is a minimum, 

The suggestion that something good 
was done by throwing in 10,000 is mis- 
leading. Ten thousand were not added. 
Sixteen thousand were taken away, or 
else I do not know my arithmetic. 

So I suggest to the members of the 
committee that this amendment be sup- 
ported. The gentlemen who have spoken, 
I ask Members to note, have been many 
of them from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee itself, and they have risen in 
support of this amendment. I suggest we 
go about our business and give the Coast 
Guard what the Coast Guard wants, and 
give the Commandant what he wants, 
and what the Reserve wants, and what 
they have justified. 

Allow me in conclusion to summarize 
what I have pointed out this far. 

The Commandant of the Coast Guard, 
Admiral Smith, in testifying before the 
House Armed Services Committee said: 

We have a number of missions under the 
mobilization concept. These are assigned to 
us by the Navy, since we become a part of 
the Navy in time of war. Generally, these 
are in support of Navy responsibilities in 
wartime situations. The largest task in re- 
spect to resources is port security and port 
safety, which accounts for 70 percent of our 
early response reserve forces. In addition to 
that, we have tasks to participate in which 
are generally extensions of our peacetime 
missions in a wartime environment such as 
merchant marine safety, aids to navigation, 


vessel patroling, and antisubmarine opera- 
tions. 


A 2-year force analysis study com- 
pleted by the Coast Guard determined 
that a Selected Reserve of 16,590 is re- 
quired to carry out the Coast Guard's 
wartime missions. The Commandant of 
the Coast Guard has testified to this re- 
quirements and the Committee on Armed 
Services, after extensive hearings and 
careful study of the classified force anal- 
ysis prepared by the Coast Guard, has 
strongly recommended it. This Selected 
Reserve strength of 16,590 was authorized 
by the House in H.R. 17123 passed on 
May 6. 

The bill reported out by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations not only contains 
insufficient funds to support the Selected 
Reserve determined to be necessary in 
the force analysis study, it goes further 
and proposes the nullification of the pre- 
vious House action authorizing a strength 
of 16,590 by providing that the appropri- 
ation shall not be used to support a Se- 
lected Reserve in excess of 10,000. 

On the basis of extensive testimony 
and the facts contained in the report of 
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the Armed Services Committee, there is 
no logic to either the arbitrary strength 
limitation or the insufficient funds pro- 
posed for the Coast Guard Reserve in the 
pending bill. Both the proposed limita- 
tion of 10,000 on strength and the pro- 
posed appropriation of $17.5 million 
would be insufficient to enable the Coast 
Guard to maintain a Selected Reserve 
large enough to perform even its port se- 
curity mission in the crucial early days 
of mobilization. But the Commandant 
has testified that the port security mis- 
sion represents only 70 percent of the 
Coast Guard’s wartime mission require- 
ments, 

The pending bill completely ignores the 
requirement established by the force 
analysis study and by the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee for personnel to perform 
other wartime missions of the Coast 
Guard. 

The Commandant has testified, and the 
force analysis study confirms, that the 
other wartime missions which must be 
met from the Selecteå Reserve include 
antisubmarine operations, vessel patrol- 
ing and similar urgent tasks. An expan- 
sion of search and rescue operations to 
support military requirements is also nec- 
essary. 

The Coast Guard’s “force analysis” 
study, is one in which the Commandant 
states: 

A reduced FY 70 input would have caused 
unacceptably low Selected Reserve strengths 
in future years. ... The low Selected Re- 
serve strength is unacceptable because of the 
high risk involved, 


We believe that a Selected Reserve 
strength of 16,590 is the absolute mini- 
mum for the performance of the Coast 
Guard’s wartime missions, This has been 
repeated over and over again in testi- 
mony by the Commandant and other 
Coast Guard officials. 

Furthermore, the Assistant Comman- 
dant, Vice Admiral Trimble, testified be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee on May 5, that the Coast Guard would 
require $29.8 million to support the 
strength of 16,590 authorized by the 
House, and that this was, in fact, the 
amount which had been requested by 
the Coast Guard. 

All of the facts point to the require- 
ment for a Coast Guard Selected Reserve 
strength of 16,590 and the need for $29.8 
million to support it. I urge you to sup~- 
port the amendment which would pro- 
vide for these requirements, instead of 
the proposals in the bill which would not 
even meet the requircment for the port 
security mission and would ignore re- 
quirements for all of the other wartime 
missions. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, knowing 
the services performed by the Coast 
Guard of this country in time of war and 
the services which it renders in peace, 
I wish very strongly to associate myself 
with the remarks of the able gentleman 
from Louisiana and others who have 
spoken in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the able gentleman from Okla- 
homa (Mr. STEED.) 
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Mr, HEBERT. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I heard my friend and 
colleague on the committee, the gentle- 
man from Florida, indicate that he was 
impressed by the strength of the argu- 
ments, but I am more impressed by the 
size and caliber of those supporting the 
amendment. 

I believe the members of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole ought to keep in mind 
that what the subcommittee did was to 
say to the Bureau of the Budget and to 
the administration, “You are not going 
to phase out the Selected Reserve.” 

When this budget came to our sub- 
committee, the Selected Reserve was 
being totally phased out by the end of 
fiscal year 1971. The committee sat down, 
argued, looked it over, and said, “We 
think there is a place for them.” 

As the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana says, there is a place for the 
Coast Guard in the national security of 
this Nation. There is no question about 
the fact that in time of war they do offer 
the best security for our ports, better 
than that of any of the other armed serv- 
ices. There is only one service, really, 
which offers that type of security. 

The members ought to know that the 
training in the Selected Reserve program 
leaves a lot to be desired. I suppose one 
can say this about all the Reserve orga- 
nizations. The fact of the matter is, we 
have found this to be true about the 
Coast Guard Selected Reserves training 
program. 

A little more than a year ago we had 
an Appropriations Committee staff study 
made, not by members of our own com- 
mittee but by men from the various de- 
partments, to investigate the worth of 
the Coast Guard Selected Reserve train- 
ing program. The report is lying on the 
desk of my colleague from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Conte). I must say that the report 
indicated the training program was se- 
riously deficient in most areas. 

The request from the Coast Guard to 
the Bureau of the Budget for the Selected 
Reserve for the fiscal year 1971 was 
around $29 million. The Bureau of the 
Budget cut them back to $10 million. 

This item increases every year. If one 
stays in the Coast Guard long enough, he 
earns retirement benefits, which after he 
retires we have to fund. The result is that 
this item will continue to increase. If 
we fund it at the level required by the 
amendment, we see we will have to spend 
in excess of a quarter of a billion dollars 
over the next 10 years. 

Who recommended this phaseout of 
the Selected Reserve—certainly it was 
not recommended by any clerk in the 
lower echelons of the Department or the 
Bureau of the Budget. This was the 
recommendation of the Department of 
Transportation, of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and I assume of the President. It 
has also been agreed to by the Secretary 
of Defense. 


All I ask of the members of this com- 
mittee is to lock at the action of our 
committee in a fair light. We have said 
to them, “You are not going to phase out 
the Coast Guard Selected Reserve, be- 
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cause we believe there may be good po- 
tential here.” 

But we are not going to get a good 
Coast Guard Selected Reserve program 
unless we keep their feet to the fire. How 
do we do that? By cutting out funds 
thereby reducing the excessive number of 
personnel in the Reserve. 

My friend the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. HÉBERT) says the reserve 
strength indicated in the research and 
development and reserve strength bill 
which we passed a couple of weeks ago 
would call for a reserve strength in the 
Coast Guard of 16,590. The Bureau of 
the Budget recommends none after 1971. 
We say they can keep it at 10,000. This 
will be sufficient for the most important 
mission of the Coast Guard, that is, port 
security. 

The fact of the matter is that 10,000 
is the figure the Coast Guard indicated 
would be sufficient to take care of the 
operational port security requirements, 
if there is a national emergency. 

The committee sincerely believes that 
this is a program which should be con- 
tinued, but at a reduced level. I am sure 
that at a 10,000-man level the training 
in the program will be significantly 
improved. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McFALL. I just want the Members 
to know I join the chairman of my com- 
mittee in opposing the amendment. I 
believe we have presented a reasonable 
program to the House, and we have ex- 
plained to the House the reasonable 
basis on which we acted. 

Mr. SANDMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

If we would just hesitate for a moment 
and look at what has happened in the 
past few minutes, we would see we sort 
of tread on what is a little bit ridiculous. 
We just passed through the aisle to vote 
upon a measure which would spend $289 
million on something which is only an 
experiment. Now, for the sake of being 
conservative or trying to save some 
money we are listening to an argument 
that is going to eliminate a paltry $7.5 
million, not for an experiment but for 
something that would be chopping down 
a reserve force which is one of the finest 
forces we have in the country. 

Now, some people have said maybe 
there is something to be desired in this 
program. I do not know where they get 
their information, because the largest 
training base happens to be in my dis- 
trict,in Cape May, N.J., and I rate it sec- 
ond to none I have seen anywhere. I 
would like this House to know that of 
the people who serve there a good many 
of them are reservists. One of the largest 
classes of the Coast Guard ships that we 
have is the Unimac class. I would like the 
House to know that the skipper of the 
Unimac itself, which is the vessel that 
the class itself is named after, a four- 
stripe captain, happens to be a reservist 
and half of that crew are also reservists. 

If we talk about spreading 10,000 men 
among the ports, let us not talk about 
sending them anywhere to the Middle 
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West or anywhere like that, because it 
is just ridiculous. There happen to be 
thousands of ports on the Atlantic sea- 
board alone. The tiny State of New Jer- 
sey, for example, happens to have more 
than 200 miles of coastline, and it is just 
loaded with ports of all kinds. During 
the Second World War every inch of it 
had to be protected. You could use 10,000 
men just on that kind of a coastline in 
an emergency if you had to. 

I think we have come to a point which 
is almost ridiculous if we are talking 
about saving a paltry $7.5 million with 
any idea in mind that you are going to 
phase this program out. Happily the 
committee did put back some part of the 
reserve program, but I believe it is one 
that should be expanded as time goes on. 
If there is something wrong with the 
training program, let us improve the 
training program. The history of the 
Coast Guard itself is great and the his- 
tory of this reserve can be just as great 
if not greater as time goes on. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the passage of 
the amendment. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with some reluc- 
tance that I rise in opposition to this 
amendment, but I would like to point out 
to my friends on the committee that the 
House Committee on Appropriations had 
prepared a staff report on the Coast 
Guard Reserve. I have it right here. It 
is 96 pages of the most condemning tes- 
timony I have ever read in any kind of 
a staff report. It points out that since 
1951 up to and through 1969 we have 
spent over a quarter of a billion dollars 
on the Coast Guard Reserve. Yet in terms 
of actual performance the report says, 
and I will quote from it, “In its entire 
history it has never been mobilized. None 
of the national emergencies which 
have occurred between 1951 and 1969 
caused an involuntary callup of these 
reservists.” 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on and on, 
but this report is one of the most critical 
and condemning reports I have ever 
read. I did not agree in appropriation 
committee to the 10,000 Coast Guard 
reservists. To add this additional 7,000 
would be a mockery. The facts and record 
of the Coast Guard Reserve, yes with 
some exception, is not a good one—it is 
not in tune with the outstanding and ex- 
cellent performance of the Regular Coast 
Guard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (Mr, STEED). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, STEED 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Strep: On page 
6, line 4, change colon to a period and strike 
out all of line 4 beginning with “provided 
further” and through and including lines 
5. 6 and 7, 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. For my part, Mr. Chair- 
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man, I will accept the amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (Mr. STEED). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read, printed in the RECORD, 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The bill reads in part as follows: 
URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 
ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration, including 
Services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109; 
$3,200,000, 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. KOCH 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Koc: On page 
15 after line 6 insert: 


“URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION FUND 

“For an additional amount for grants and 
loans as authorized by the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964, as amended (49 
USC 1601 et seq.) to remain available until 
expended, $82,000,000.” 


Mr. KOCH. Mr, Chairman, I want to 
call something to your attention that I 
think has been overlooked. 

We have a bill before us which is en- 
titled an appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Transportation, and I must 
tell you that there is not a single dollar 
of new funds for the mass transit fund in 
this bill, not one single dollar. 

I want to tell you how that comes 
about and I want to urge upon the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Botanp) and others here to sup- 
port the amendment I am offering. 

The amendment would restore. the 
money requested by the President for his 
new transportation program. These 
funds were cut from the budget by the 
Appropriations Committee because the 
President's program has not yet been ap- 
proved by the Congress. But, I would re- 
mind our colleagues that we have an au- 
thorization for $300 million for fiscal 
year 1971 and so far only $214 million has 
been appropriated. Therefore, the addi- 
tional $82 million could be added on the 
basis of an existing authorization, and I 
would urge that we do so in view of the 
urgent need our cities have for mass 
transit funds. 

Is it unreasonable that we spend $300 
million on mass transit in this day and 
age, when everybody—and I believe that 
the distinguished chairman from Massa- 
chusetts will agree—is concerned that 
there are not adequate mass transit fa- 
cilities available in any of the cities of 
this country. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to expand upon: my statement, re- 
citing in more detail how today’s trans- 
portation appropriations bill clearly in- 
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dicates. that mass transit is still very 
much a stepchild in our country’s trans- 
portation program. 

While hundreds of our urban centers 
are now faced with a transportation 
crisis—while every city has rush hour 
traffic congestion—and. while auto pol- 
lution is taking a great toll on the health 
of our country’s. people, today we are 
considering an appropriation bill that 
contains no money at all for the urban 
mass transportation fund. Consequently, 
the Urban Mass Transportation Admin- 
istration will have available only $214 
million. This is an outrageous state of 
affairs. 

This means, Mr, Chairman, that dur- 
ing the next fiscal year, we will be spend- 
ing $290 million on the development of 
the SST while committing only $214 mil- 
lion to mass transit. It is both irrational 
and irresponsible for a society such as 
ours to spend more money on the de- 
velopment of a new aircraft, whose mer- 
its and success are in such question, so 
that the jet set can fly across the Atlan- 
fic in a couple of hours, while we ignore 
the very basic transportation that mil- 
lions of working Americans use each day 
to get to work and back home again. 
In the concern over cutting flying time 
down by 4 hours to Europe, we are plainly 
neglecting the thousands of hours lost 
each week by people who are daily 
caught in traffic congestion, whether it 
be on the road, in a commuter railroad, 
or a subway. I am sure that if someone 
were to calculete the time that will be 
saved in a transoceanic flight in the 
SST—if indeed it ever gets off the 
ground—as compared to the man-hours 
that will continue to be lost in boggling 
transit facilities and snarled highways, 
the absurdity of this bill’s priorities 
would be crystal clear. 

Billions of dollars are needed to up- 
date the country’s public transportation 
operations, and yet the administration 
and the Congress continue to commit to 
mass transit just 5 percent of what we 
put into highways. While $214 million 
will be available for mass transit, this 
bill approves an expenditure of $4.35 
billion on highway construction. 

In addition to inadequate funds, the 
mass transit program is being set back 
further by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee’s action in limiting the amount of 
funds the Department of Transportation 
will be able to obligate during fiscal 
year 1971. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee now’ has before it a new con- 
tract authority program for mass tran- 
sit submitted by the President and 
passed by the Senate. As approved by 
the committee’s Housing Subcommittee 
this bill would provide $5 billion in con- 
tract authority in the next 5 years with 
$3 billion of this being liquidated by ap- 
propriations during the same period. 
With this new financing mechanism of 
contract authority, the Department of 
Transportation would be able to enter 
into long-term contractual obligations, 
so essential for mass transit planning 
and construction. 

Today, however, this body is going to 
approve a bill which in effect wipes 
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away contract authority. The Appropri- 
ations Committee has limited expendi- 
tures to $214 million, the amount ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1971 last year. 
In the nearings UMTA indicated that it 
would obligate approximately $850 mil- 
lion, under the new contract authority 
mechanism, during fiscal year 1971. The 
$850 million is a mere pittance in the 
scale of our transportation demands— 
but today’s legislation will make even 
this level of commitment impossible. A 
dramatic illustration of today’s trans- 
portation requirements can be found in 
a study made last year by the Institute 
of Rapid Transit. The institute com- 
puted the capital requirements for the 
construction of just 19 systems during 
this decade and came out with a grand 
total of $17.708 billion. This, of course, 
does not begin to account for the many 
middle-size cities also needing help, or 
the inevitable 10-percent annual rise in 
construction costs. 

So, today we are really taking a step 
backward in the.face of the transporta- 
tion challenge. Even before the Con- 
gress has enacted the President's mass 
transit program, we will be undermining 
its basic foundation. 

It should be noted that warnings of 
the vulnerability of contract authority 
had been sounded by those of us who op- 
posed the President’s transportation 
package when he first submitted it to the 
Congress last August. I am a sponsor of 
legislation providing for the establish- 
ment of a mass transportation trust fund. 
History has certainly proven the success 
of the trust fund as a reliable mecha- 
nism for long term financing. But, even 
while the mass transportation trust fund 
has over 110 House sponsors, support 
from the mayors and Governors and even 
from Secretary of Transportation John 
Volpe, the President rejected it and chose 
to send to Congress a 5-year contract 
authority program. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall continue to vote 
against the funding of the SST’s devel- 
opment on the basis of its own inade- 
quacies. As its noise levels: and cost esti- 
mates escalate, and while concern mounts 
over the threat it poses to the very 
stability of our atmosphere, it seems ab- 
surd to commit our limited resources to a 
project which may never have a market 
and which some airlines do not even 
seem to want. 

It is time that we face the transporta- 
tion crisis now before us and put our 
funds where they are urgently needed— 
into mass transit. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOCH, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I rise in support of the gentleman’s 
amendment, and wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks made by the gen- 
tleman, and indicate that I believe them 
to be most accurate. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word, and I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment because I believe that the Urban 
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Mass Transportation Administration will 
have plenty of funds to spend in the 
coming year. 

The $80 million that the gentleman 
from New York has talked about has not 
been requested by the administration, it 
is a part of a program that may be re- 
quested when the urban mass transpor- 
tation bill is passed by the Congress. 

As of now, they will have the $214 mil- 
lion that we funded in advance last year 
plus $100 million that they had avail- 
able from prior years, that they had not 
spent as of April first of this year. In 
other words, this coming fiscal year they 
will have available $314 million to spend 
on mass transportation. 

Last year they spent considerably less, 
and we believe that they are adequately 
funded, and it will not be necessary to 
provide an additional $82 million in this 
appropriation bill. I ask for a “no” vote 
on the amendment. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, I would ask 
the gentleman if it is not a fact that in 
the testimony taken by his committee, 
the Department of Transportation indi- 
cated that they would be able to obligate 
in the next fiscal year $850 million? 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to the gentleman from New York 
I would say that I can well understand 
the gentleman’s interest in mass trans- 
portation. I think the country needs a 
mass transportation progrsm. But the 
administration is not ready at this time 
to provide that kind of money to develop 
our mass transportation system until we 
get the pending authorization enacted. 
The kind of money that we have avail- 
able is much more money than they have 
been spending in the past years, and I 
think it will fund a very adequate pro- 
gram for mass transportation. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE, Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask the gentleman if it is not so that the 
testimony brought out that there was 
$100 million in 1970 that had not been 
committed, and there was $214 million 
for 1971 that had not been committed, 
so that there is $314 million altogether 
that had not been committed? 

Mr. McFALL. That is right. They will 
have $314 million to spend in the 1971 
fiscal year. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, when we are 
talking about the mass transit needs of 
this country, and over 80 percent of the 
people live in the cities, is there not some 
inconsistency in saying that, using the 
gentleman's figures of $314 million, that 
that is adequate for the cities of this 
country when in the same bill we are 
appropriating something like $16 million 
just to put trees along the highways 
and $4.3 billion for highways in that 
same fiscal year? 

Is there not something wrong about 
our priorities? 

Mr. McFALL. I would say to the gen- 
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tleman that with the $314 million they 
will have an adequate beginning program. 
And if we are going to fill all of these 
mass transportation needs of our coun- 
try we are going to need the legislation 
which is presently pending in the 
Congress: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the genile- 
man from New York (Mr. Kocx). 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to 
ask the gentleman, the chairman of 
the subcommittee, why there is $330 
million in this bill for the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area Transit Au- 
thority, when as late as yesterday the 
promoters were deadlocked on the loca- 
tion of a station on this subway system 
in the District of Columbia. 

According to a newspaper, if they do 
not resolve this dispute over the location 
of a key subway station, and thus the 
route through the District of Columbia, 
construction may be delayed for 13 
months. 

Why is there $330 million in this bill if 
these people cannot get together and de- 
cide where they want to run the subway? 

Mr. BOLAND. As the _ gentleman 
knows, this is the Federal share of the 
subway system, and hopefully these 
problems will be resolved. 

The committee at the time we con- 
sidered this bill, did not have that par- 
ticular location to which the gentleman 
refers in dispute. It is in dispute now but 
we hope it will be resolved and that they 
can go move ahead with this important 
program. That is what they want to do. 

It is unfortunate that WMATA is be- 
ing held up at various points because of 
some differences. 

Mr. GROSS. What would happen to 
the $330 million that is here being made 
available, if they do not resolve these 
differences? Will that money be frittered 
away in some fashion or other? 

Mr. BOLAND. I would hope it will not 
and I am sure it will not. 

As the gentleman knows, we have re- 
duced the forward funding for the fiscal 
year 1972 by $38 million. The request 
was $188,000,000 for fiscal year 1972 and 
the committee reduced it by $38 million 
principally because of these delays. 
Knowing that they are not going to 
move ahead -as rapidly as they hoped 
they would, and because of the delays 
that the gentleman referred to and 
other delays, we do think that the total 
figure, $330 million, over the next 2 years 
will give WMATA a sufficient amount to 
move the system ahead. We hope it will. 

Mr. GROSS. If they cannot speedily 
resolve a dispute of this kind, it would 
be my hope that the committee next 
year would cut them right down to the 
hip pockets so far as additional Federal 
money is concerned. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, let me 
assure the gentleman that that sugges- 
tion will be considered by the committee 
if WMATA is not able to resolve some 
of these problems. 

I think not only the Congress but the 
people of the District of Columbia are 
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getting tired of the impasse that has 
been reached. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES I have asked the gentle- 
man to yield to advise the House that I 
am told the motion to recommit will be a 
straight motion to recommit by the mi- 
nority. In view of that fact, I propose to 
try to get a rollcall vote on the previous 
question in the hope that the previous 
question will be voted down. 

I thank the gentleman from Iowa for 
yielding. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman's 
rolical] vote is successful and the previous 
question is defeated so that a motion to 
recommit may be offered to strike from 
this bill the funds for the supersonic 
transport. It is incomprehensible that 
the Nixon administration would today 
support the spending of $300,000,000 for 
this boondoggle and then next week call 
upon Congress to increase the debt ceil- 
ing by $18,000,000,000. This is the worst 
kind of fiscal insanity and the Members 
of the House ought to stand up and be 
counted on a direct vote of this infamous 
SST. 

Let me add, Mr. Chairman, that unless 
the $300 million for the SST is stricken, 
I will demand a rollcali vote on the bill 
on final passage for I want to be recorded 
against this kind of unconscionable 
spending. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert my remarks 
on the subject of the Yates amendment 
before the vote on the Yates amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT), 
having assumed the chair, Mr. EDMOND- 
son, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
17755) making appropriations for the 
Department of Transportation and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sep- 
arate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them 
en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. RHODES 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. RHODES. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RHopEs moves to recommit the bill 


H.R. 17755 to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. MINSHALL. I have had a motion 
to recommit at the desk with instruc- 
tions to take out the funds for the SST, 
but I understand that under the prece- 
dents and the customs of the House, be- 
ing only the No. 5 man on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I was outranked by my 
good friend from Arizona. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman really is not stating a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Massachuseits. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present, 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 176, nays 162, not voting 91, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 146] 


Abernethy 


Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 


Ford, Gerald R. 
Foreman 


King 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Lloyd 

Long, La, 
McClory 
McClure 
McEwen 
McFall 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Mills 

Mize 

Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Morton 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 


Addabbo 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Button 
Byrne, Pa, 
Carey 
Celler 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Esch 


Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fish 
Flynt 
Ford, 
William D. 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton, Pa. 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Gibbons 
Goodling 
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Griffin 
Gross 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Horton 
Howard 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jones, N.C. 
Kastenmeier 
Kleppe 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long, Md. 
Lowenstein 
Lujan 
McCarthy 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich, 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Madden 
Mayne 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Ohio 


Minshall 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Nedzi 
Nix 

Obey 
O'Hara 
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Steed Langen Pollock Schwengel 
Staggers Lukens Powell Sebelius 
Steiger, Ariz. McCloskey Railsback Smith, Iowa 
Steizer, Wis. McCulloch Randall Snyder 
Stephens McMillan Rees Springer 
Taft MacGregor Reid, N.Y. Stubblefieid 
Talcott Mathias Reifei Stuckey 
Teague, Tex. Matsunaga Riegle Tunney 
Thompson, Ga. May Roberts Watson 
Thomson, Wis. Miller, Calif. Rodino Watts 
Ullman Nichols Rogers, Colo. Whitten 
Van Deerlin O'Neal, Ga. Roybal Wilson, 
Vigorito Patten Ruppe Charles H. 
Waggonner Pettis Scherle Zwach 


Whalen. So the previous question was ordered. 


White The Clerk announced the following 


veo pairs: 
ams z S 
Wilson, Bob On this vote: 


Winn Mr. Randall for, with Mr. Eilberg against. 
Wold Mr. Edwards of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Wyatt Gilbert against. 


Wyman 
Young Mr. Roberts for, with Mrs. Green of Oregon 


against. 
oti Mr. Dawson for, with Mr, Langen against. 
Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Matsunaga 

against. 

j Mr. Dowdy for, with Mr. McCloskey against. 
PA Se ce my Mr. Foley for, with Mr. Biester against. 
O'Neill, Mass. Mrs. May for, with Mr, Rogers of Florida 
Ottinger against. 

Philbin Mr. McMillan for, with Mr. Rees against, 
Pike Mr. Stuckey for, with Mr. Kyl against. 


Podell Mr. Blackburn for, with Mr. Karth 
Preyer, N.C. against. 


BR Mr. McCulloch for, with Mr. Roybal 


Quie against. 
Reid, Il. Mr. Hosmer for, with Mr. Reid of New 
Reuss York against. 


= Mr.. Whitten for, with Mr. Culver against. 
oe 


Rogers, xi, On this vote: 
Rooney, . a 
Rosenthal . Abbitt with Mr. Berry. 


Roth . Cabell with Mr. Pollock. 
Ruth . Delaney with Mr, Del Clawson. 
Ryan . Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Carter. 
St Germain . Edwards of California with Mr. Powell, 

. Daddario with Mr. Brown of Michigan. 

. Blanton with Mr. Betts. 

. Evins of Tennessee with Mr Bow. 
B o i . Burton of California with Mr. Conyers, 
Smith, Calif, . Fascell with Mr. Cramer, 
Smith, N.Y. . Cohelan with Mr, Goldwater. 
Stafford . de la Garza with Mr. Burke of Florida. 
eee . Tunney with Mrs, Chisholm. 
SURTAR . Feighan with Mr, Railsback, 
Sullivan . Gaydos with Mr. Ruppe. 
Symington Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Riegle. 
Taylor Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Cunning- 
Teague, Calif. ham. 
Thompson, N.J. Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr, 
Tiernan 
Udall Springer. 
Vander Jagt . Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Pettis. 
Vanik , Smith of Iowa with Mr. Schwengel_ 
Waldie . Miller of California with Mr, Mathias. 
Wampler . Nichols with Mr. Lukens. 
Weicker . Landrum with Mr, Watson. 
Whalley . Patten of New Jersey with Mr. Hogan. 
AAEE . O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Snyder. 

. Rodino with Mr. Cowger. 

. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Zwach. 

. Watts with Mr. Scherle. 

. Stubblefield with Mr. Sebelius. 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho with Mr. Reifel. 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 


Yatron 


NOT VOTING—91 Mr. O’HARA changed his vote from 


Abbitt 

Anderson, 
Tenn, 

Berry 

Betts 

Biester 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bolling 

Bow 

Brown, Mich. 

Burke, Fla. 

Burton, Calif. 

Cabell 

Carter 

Chisholm 

Clawson, Del 


Cohelan 
Conyers 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Dawson 

de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dowdy 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, La. 
Ellberg 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Feighan 


Foley “yea” to “nay.” 
Sein Mr. ASHBROOK changed his vote 
Goldwater from “yea” to “nay.” 
Green, Oreg. Mr. GOODLING changed his vote 
geen from “yea” to “nay.” , 
Hansen, Idaho Mr. CLARK changed his vote from 
Hogan “nay” to “yea.” 
Hosmer The result of the vote was announced 
ie as.above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HOLI- 

FIELD). The question is on the motion to 


Landrum recommit. 


The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of asking 
the distinguished majority whip the pro- 
gram for next week. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, Monday is 
Consent Calendar day. There are no 
suspensions scheduled. The Consent Cal- 
endar will be followed by H.R. 15712, to 
amend the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act, under an open rule, 
with 1 hour of debate; and 

House Resolution 1033, attendance at 
International Labor Organization Con- 
ference at Geneva, 1 hour of debate. 

Tuesday we have scheduled the Pri- 
vate Calendar and House Joint Resolu- 
tion 746, the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History, under an open 
rule, with 1 hour of debate. 

For Wednesday and the balance of the 
week: 

On Wednesday, we have a joint meet- 
ing to receive the President of the Repub- 
lic of Venezuela; 

Then we have H.R. 17802, to increase 
the public debt limit, subject to a rule 
being granted; and 

Following that, we will have the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1971, and the foreign opera- 
tions appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1971, and, finally H.R. 16065, to amend 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities Act, subject to a rule 
being granted. 

This announcement is made subject to 
the usual reservation that conference re- 
ports may be brought up at any time, 
and any further program will be an- 
nounced later. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN OR- 
DER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the business in order 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule be 
dispensed with on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was ab- 
sent on rollicalls Nos. 137, 139, 140, and 
141. Had I been present and voting, I 
would have voted “yea” on rollcalls Nos. 
137, 140, and 141. On rollcall No. 139, I 
would have voted “nay.” 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I missed the second quorum 
call today, because a group of us were at 
the White House at a luncheon in honor 
of our fine Speaker, Congressman JOHN 
McCormack. I believe that is the best 
excuse any Member can have. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
missed a quorum call today. I was in 
my office with constituents on District 
business. I simply want to record this 
statement for the Recorp permanently, 


WELFARE REFORM 


(Mr. BEVILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
House of Representatives recently passed 
the administration’s welfare reform bill. 

This bill has now gone to the Senate 
Finance Committee, which has postponed 
public hearings until administration offi- 
cials can rework the proposal. 

I strongly opposed this measure and 
voted against it. 

I received a large number of letters 
from throughout my congressional dis- 
trict relating to this welfare proposal. 
Among this correspondence was a letter 
from Mr. J. Gurley of Grant, Ala. Mr. 
Gurley expresses what I believe to be the 
feeling of a great many people in my con- 
gressional district and in Alabama. 


At this point, Mr, Speaker, I would like 
to insert Mr. Gurley’s letter in the RECORD 
and urge all my colleagues to read it. 


CATHEDRAL CAVERNS, INC., 
Grant, Ala., April 30, 1970. 
Congressman Tom BEVILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BEVILL: First, I want 
to thank you for your efforts on the behalf of 
us Alabamians and other Americans. Also, I 
appreciate your keeping us informed via the 
newsletter and copies of the Congressional 
Record on what is happening or about to 
happen to us, the subjects of an all power- 
ful government. 

Your most recent news item covering the 
Family Assistance Act with the guaranteed 
income provision, is cause for concern, great 
concern, among those of us who have grown 
accustomed to working for our bread. 

I am 47 years of age and have been prac- 
tically on my own since the age of 8, when 
Dad began to go broke during the depres- 
sion. I remember, all too well, picking cot- 
ton and being paid at the rate of 15c to 25c 
per hundred pounds picked, A hundred 
pounds was & full days work for most of us. 
I also remember well, of maybe, having an 
orange to celebrate the spirit of Christmas. 
Looking back upon this, maybe I was under- 
privileged. 

There was little time for schooling. During 
the summer months, I mowed lawns, gath- 
ered up scrap iron, (to be sold to Japan), 
picked up cigarette butts, and even stole a 
little. In the Fall, I picked cotton and corn, 
gathered Pecans, Walnuts, and Hickory nuts. 
Also there were odd jobs around the cotton 
gin, sawmill and the hamburger joints where 
we got a handout. I drove a log truck at the 
age of 12-13, for $4,00-$5.00 a week. I was 
free to go to school for a little while in the 
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Spring. I suppose I would be called a drop- 
out, today. In my spare time, I had a news- 
paper route. All this means that I have been 
working for about 39 years, paying “Social 
Security” and most other taxes since their 
conception. 

After World War I, I got a little schooling 
under the GI Bill and with a lot of sacrifice 
and effort have become president of my own 
corporation. Now, because of inflation and 
depression, high wages and high taxes, plus 
high interest rates—all of this is about to go 
down the drain. 

The day that this “guaranteed income” bill 
goes into effect, is the day that I plan to 
“retire” and live off the efforts and sacrifices 
of captive idiots who continue to work! My 
wife and I are tired of 24 hours a day effort 
and responsibilities. We are tired of our em- 
ployees making more for a 40 hour week 
than we make for a 168 hour week. 

We are tired of all the other responsibilities 
and obligations that go along with this farce 
of “owning your own business.” We are tired 
of having nothing left over, and of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, just to keep the business 
in operation, 

So, please hurry and pass this bill. Let 
those of us who are just plain sick and tired 
of our “no guts” government, quit work, get 
out of the way, and stop being a bad in- 
fluence on these animals and savages of to- 
day who have only the desire to burn, loot 
and destroy all that they would inherit. 

We brought forth upon this land, four 
children. We have been unable to send them 
to college. Two were ineligible for scholar- 
ships because they were the children of 
“rich parents.” Our son, after 4 years service 
in the Air Force and five years of marriage, 
with the aid of his fine wife, is still working 
his way through college. We have little hope 
for the fourth, a daughter, of going to col- 
lege. She will complete High School in 1971, 
but, she too will be subjected to all the frus- 
trations of being handicapped by parents 
who have been foolish enough to try to ac- 
complish something under our present form 
of government—‘“take it from those who 
work, give it to those who will not work.” 

I could write a book, but I know you have 
other things to do, so a letter will have to 
suffice for the time being! 

From what I hear, you will certainly be re- 
elected. Keep up the good work for a better 
America! 

I remain, your friend, and a damned tired 
American. 

J. GURLEY, 
President. 

P.S. Can you arrange for our government 
to take my business and pay me taxes? Try 
this arrangement for a while and I guarantee 
you, changes would be made! 


THE TIME IS NOW FOR CONGRESS 
TO ENCOURAGE BUSINESS 


(Mr. COLLINS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, a major 
domestic concern to all of us is the recent 
stock market slump. We in Congress, who 
believe in a free open market, know that 
we have seen this recession headed this 
way because of liberal, antibusiness laws. 
The fact is that a major cause of the 
slump is adverse congressional legisla- 
tion. 

Prosperous business builds a progres- 
sive, prosperous country. It means full 
employment, good pay checks, and a bal- 
anced national budget. 

Many seem to forget that the money 
we spend in Congress is generated by 
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profits in business. Business pays cor- 
porate income tax. It pays social security 
tax on wages. It pays employees who pay 
still more income tax. Yet for a business 
to pay taxes, it must run its affairs at a 
profit. The more profits business gener- 
ates, the more taxes are produced for 
America. 

Who can help business make more 
profits? Labor can play a big part. Labor 
leadership the other day suggested wage 
and price ceilings. This was an excellent, 
unselfish concept. Wage levels in different 
industries have so many differentials that 
this may not be practical. 

Congress should develop an encourag- 
ing business incentive program. Tax in- 
centives would be effective in exports. 
Tax incentives for reinvested earnings 
are healthy. Tax incentives to stimulate 
top executives are great motivators. But 
we passed a tax bill just a few months 
ago that was a monster. This tax bill that 
smashed business has reacted sharply. 

Back on November 12, 1969, on the 
floor of Congress, I discussed the dangers 
of excess taxation on business. Let me 
quote from my statement that was antici- 
pating our present dilemma: 

What this Country needs is lower taxes. 
We need to realize that business is the foun- 
dation of our prosperous economy. Business 
means jobs—and jobs are essential, as they 
keep people busy and in turn provide more 
taxable income. 

Let me refer to you for study the tax anal- 
ysis from this middle-sized factory in Penn- 
sylvania. The 260 employees on their payroll 
are the base of town economy. Wages from 
this factory provide jobs for grocery stores, 
gasoline stations, clothing stores, appliances, 
homebuilders, and general merchants. 


I took the sales in 1968 which totaled 
$5,548,000. Net profit after taxes was only 
$106,685. But this company generated in 
taxes to all governments the staggering 
sum of $715,949 by 19 kinds of taxes. 

Now let me continue with an interest- 
ing reference to stock as an investment. 

During the year, old stockholders died and 
passed on their stock worth $550,000. The 
estate consisted of land and stocks. The es- 
tate had to sell the stock to pay the $206,000 
estate tax on the stock, How can the person 
who bought the stock repay the loan or even 
maintain his bank loan with 8 percent in- 
terest? Dividends were much lower than bank 
interest payable on the investment. 

Let us encourage business to make money. 
When business is profitable, our country is 
prosperous. 


And now we are working on a guar- 
anteed income bill to put more people 
permanently on relief. It is stated that 
no one should do menial work. There 
will be no one to mop floors in hospitals, 
no clerks for grocery stores, no one at 
service stations to run gasoline pumps, 
no one to work on roads. Already the 
national welfare group has taken over 
Secretary Finch’s office to demand $5,500 
as the minimum salary for relief. All the 
incentive we legislate is to not work. 

Let us start discussing ways to help 
business. Instead of holding congres- 
sional hearings to condemn business 
leaders, it would add more to the econ- 
omy to put out front-page recognition 
for new engineering development, higher 
sales achievements, and accounting cost 
savers. 
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‘Stock prices anticipate the future. 
America today needs optimism sparked 
by a friendly Congress that wants to see 
American business grow and develop. 

One step forward would be lower in- 
terest rates. Business wants to borrow 
money for active working capital and 
expects to pay a reasonable interest rate. 
They. ask, “Why is Congress spending in 
excess of $200 billion a year?” 

If Congress spent less, taxed less, and 
had fewer giveaway programs, there 
would be more money available in banks 
to be directed toward the private sector 
for growth. 


MARJORIE WHITEMAN 


(Mr. ADAIR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr, ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, It has come 
to my attention that a distinguished 
international lawyer and a truly remark- 
able woman, Marjorie Whiteman, has 
just retired from the Department of 
State after 41 years of outstanding serv- 
ice. 

Her contributions not only to the field 
of international law but to the conduct 
of foreign policy are of such a special 
nature that they deserve recognition by 
the Members of the Congress. 

In 1929, when the U.S. Government 
was confronted with a difficult claims 
settlement involving substantial sums of 
money, the Solicitor of the Department 
of State, Green H. Hackworth, learned 
of a highly specialized legal study of in- 
ternational claims and State responsi- 
bility undertaken by Marjorie White- 
man, then a young graduate of the Yale 
Law School. She was hired the next 
day—an event which spearheaded a wid- 
ening train of development in interna- 
tional law with significant effects on U.S. 
foreign policy for the next 41 years. 

Not only has the U.S. Government 
been saved vast sums of money in claims 
settlements as a result of Marjorie 
Whiteman’s pioneering and scholarly re- 
search in the original archives of this 
Government, but her study, a three-vol- 
ume work entitled “Damages in Inter- 
national Law” is still regarded as the 
most definitive treatment of this subject, 
never having been superseded. 

Marjorie Whiteman’s capabilities were 
early recognized, as successive Secre- 
taries of State from Cordell Hull to Dean 
Rusk repeatedly requested her inclusion 
among the U.S. delegation at interna- 
tional conferences where she proved of 
indispensable worth. 

At the Inter-American Conference for 
Maintenance of Peace, Buenos Aires in 
1936, Miss Whiteman originated and for- 
mulated the unique concept of consulta- 
tion for the inter-American system. This 
legal concept has since developed into the 
vital machinery which has consistently 
been invoked by the American states in 
efforts to check the Communist subver- 
sion and aggression unleashed in Latin 
America throughout the 1950’s and 
1960's. 

A recorded tribute to her value at these 
conferences occurred in 1948. After hav- 
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ing been evacuated from Bogota in the 
heat of the 1948 revolution, she was sum- 
moned to return immediately by Secre- 
tary of State Marshall who, along with 
a part of the U.S. delegation remaining 
behind, had been separated from the U.S. 
position papers for the drafting of the 
OAS charter. Through her skill as a 
lawyer, enhanced by her characteristical- 
ly consistent and careful preparation of 
U.S. positions, she was able to render the 
assistance necessary for the completion 
of the OAS charter. 

Assigned in 1958 to the Law of the Sea 
Conference at Geneva, Miss Whiteman 
was commended by Arthur Dean, Chair- 
man of the U.S. delegation, not only for 
her ability as a lawyer but for her skill 
as a negotiator in successfully securing 
the signatures of other states to the Con- 
tinental Shelf Convention. 

These are but a few of the highlights 
of a dedicated career in the pursuit of 
law in which her excellence and brilli- 
ance contributed to still other major 
events of our history such as the draft- 
ing of the United Nations Charter, the 
Declaration of Human Rights, and the 
numerous Inter-American Conferences 
and Meetings of Consultation of Foreign 
Ministers of American States. 

As Assistant Legal Adviser for Ameri- 
can Republic Affairs from 1950-65, Miss 
Whiteman achieved one of the most suc- 
cessful and valued lawyer-client rela- 
tionships on record. Her clients, the Bu- 
reau of American Republics Affairs, in 
1958 took the initiative in nominating 
her for the National Civil Service League 
Award, which she won. At that time, she 
was commended for her valuable service 
to both the Department of State and 
that Bureau. Her particular value and 
effectiveness as a consultant was attrib- 
uted by the Bureau not only to “her 
thorough knowledge of the law” but also 
to “her keen insight into political aspects 
of any given problem.” 

In addition to Miss Whiteman’s three 
volume work, “Damages in International 
Law,” she has authored numerous stud- 
ies, some published as articles in lead- 
ing law journals, but many which remain 
unpublished because classified or of par- 
ticular application only to the U.S, Gov- 
ernment. Miss Whiteman was a major 
contributor to the eight-volume Hack- 
worth “Digest of International Law.” 

Miss Whiteman’s career, thus combin- 
ing the ideal attributes of an experi- 
enced practitioner and distinguished 
scholar and publicist of international 
law, culminated in her assignment to 
compile, edit, and direct the publica- 
tion of a new digest of international law, 
carrying on a tradition of the Depart- 
ment of State dating from 1877. Miss 
Whiteman formally began work on the 
digest in 1957 and carried this work 
simultaneously with her duties as legal 
adviser for the Bureau of American Re- 
public Affairs until 1965 when she-de- 
voted full time to the digest in the ca- 
pacity of assistant legal adviser and 
counselor on international law. 

Working alone for 2 years, Miss White- 
man’s research reflected from the outset 
her vision of the unprecedented broad 
scope which characterizes the content 
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of this 15 volume “Digest of Interna- 
tional Law’”—a record of the practice of 
international law and the application of 
its principles throughout the past 25 
years by the nations of the world. This 
distinguishing feature has been uni- 
formly acclaimed by the eminent scholars 
and jurists of international law who have 
reviewed the Whiteman digest. In the 
words of one British jurist, this inclu- 
sion of the practice of other govern- 
ments— 

Makes it of even greater value to those in 
other countries whose daily work requires 
them to apply the principles and rules of 
international law to existing facts. 


Secretary of State Rusk, upon receiv- 
ing the first volume of the Whiteman 
Digest of International Law in July 1963, 
stated: 


This volume and the ones to come, will 
fill an important gap in the legal materials 
available to the United States Government, 
to the Bar and to the public in this coun- 
try, and to Governments and scholars 
throughout the world. We are grateful to 
you, Miss Whiteman, for undertaking the 
preparation of the Digest of International 
Law, and for the intensive work you have 
done and have directed over several years, 
to see the task through to completion... ,. 


The American Society of International 
Law, bestowing its 1965 Annual Award 
upon Miss Whiteman, commented: 


In it [the first three volumes of the White- 
man Digest] Miss Whiteman, Assistant Legal 
Adviser of the Department of State, has 
brought together published sources and 
manuscript archives showing the practice of 
the United States, judicial decisions on in- 
ternational law (from American, foreign, and 
international courts), pertinent documenta- 
tion of international organizations, and rele- 
vant extracts from American and foreign 
books and articles. She has diligently ferreted 
out material, selected and compressed it with 
skill, and synthesized the whole in a manner 
which tells the story of contemporary inter- 
national law as viewed by an active partici- 
pant who is at the same time an erudite and 
objective scholar. The reader will note an 
emphasis less peculiarly American, and more 
truly international in approach and scope, 
than in the earlier Digests issued by our 
Government. ... 

All of us concerned with, or interested in, 
international law—whether as student, 
teacher, scholar, lawyer, social scientist, 
practitioner of foreign relations, or citizen 
seeking to become informed about the world 
in which we live—will find these volumes in- 
valuabie. 


In commending the Whiteman Digest 
of International Law as a “most valuable 
service to the international community” 
and “as without parallel and unrivaled 
inits utility to international lawyer,” re- 
viewers, both domestic and foreign, have 
without exception lauded the author vari- 
ously, in terms of her “breadth of experi- 
ence,” “judicious selection of right quo- 
tations,” “appreciation of the significant 
trends in international law today,” 
“prodigious labour,” “intelligence,” ‘un- 
excelled scholarship” and “admirable 
dedication.” 


In 1966, Miss Whiteman was awarded 
the Department of State’s distinguished 
Honor Award which cited her— 

For signal achievement in the compila- 
tion and edition of her masterful “Digest 
of International Law”, the first five volumes 
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of which sre already widely acclaimed and 
used throughout the world; for many other 
outstanding achievements in nearly four 
decades of dedicated service, such as the 
drafting of the Charter of the Organization 
of American States and the Rio Pact; and 
for her vision, intellectual integrity, and 
achievement for world-wide recognition as 
an authority on international law. 


At her retirement reception on March 
30, 1970, the present legal adviser, John 
R. Stevenson, read the following excerpt 
from a letter written by Herman Phleg- 
er, the legal adviser who launched Miss 
Whiteman in the writing of the Digest 
of International Law: 

Marjorie is unique. She has great intellec- 
tual endowments, is untiring in her work 
of scholarship, is unmatched in her dedica- 
tion to public service, and with it all is 
modest and unassuming, and bears her hon- 
ors lightly. She has made a major contribu- 
tion to the progress of international law in 
her Digest of International Law. 


Through a lifetime of dedicated serv- 
ice distinguished by sustained excellence, 
Miss Whiteman has reached the acme 
of an individual’s contribution to the 
American commitment of Government 
under law in presenting to the world the 
Whiteman Digest of International Law. 
As a result, the United States has been 
credited with having taken the lead in 
advancing the development of interna- 
tional law. 


THE NATION’S ECONOMY 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, we 
have been devoting our efforts to arrest- 
ing inflation in this country anticipat- 
ing that the admitted problems of infla- 
tion would cause us serious troubles. 
Those troubles are already with us and 
as we read the papers and as we hear 
what happened on the New York Stock 
Exchange and the other stock exchanges 
around the country, we find that the in- 
dications are telling us that inflation is 
our sole problem. These indications tell 
us that we can anticipate a decline in 
business, a further tightening of credit, 
a failure of sources of funds necessary 
for continued capital improvement and 
development, loss of jobs, unemployment, 
and all of the problems that many of us 
remembered were visited upon us in 
overwhelming measure after 1929. 

In 1929 when a serious deciine in stock 
prices led to margin calls and the throw- 
ing of stock on the market to be sold at 
any price, it was followed by a collapse 
of bank credit, a collapse of mortgage 
credit, and a collapse of personal credit— 
people were out of business and could not 
pay their business obligations. About a 
year and a half after the stock market 
crash of 1929, we found real estate values 
diminishing to the vanishing point, a 
complete lack of availability of any 
mortgage money, unemployment, and a 
business recession euphemistically term- 
ed a depression which for those without 
jobs was really a collapse of their per- 
sonal world. 
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The stock market is no longer the 
play field of a monied few. The number 
of stockholders runs into many millions 
and the market affects the lives of those 
who save by investment; those who save 
by purchase of mutual funds and those 
who save in banks. As the banks have 
made loans secured by stocks and as 
these loans become precarious, the en- 
tire credit structure of this country is 
affected. As an indicator, this affects the 
opinions of our investors, our savers, and 
businessmen alike and this forecast of 
what will happen as the country’s econ- 
omy continues in the way it is heading 
must not be ignored. 

If businessmen are to continue high 
employment and plans for development 
building new and more efficient plants, 
they must know that credit is available 
and they must know that they may profit 
from this development or they. will not 
enter into these commitments. Re- 
trenchment affects not only the com- 
pany which retrenches; it affects others 
and this is not unlike the chain reaction 
which we know culminates in the ex- 
plosion of the atomic bomb. 

This is not the time for us to be con- 
cerned only about inflation. This is the 
time for us to take courageous steps to 
recognize the message we are being 
given. If we are to avoid failures of 
brokerage firms, failures of banks and 
industrial firm bankruptcies with their 
spreading effects on individual savings, 
individual incomes and purchasing pow- 
er, and employment, we must recognize 
that it is time for this Government to 
restore the confidence of the investor, 
the businessman, and the members of 
the public. 

In 1929 Congress and the admin- 
istration were unable to work together. 
The Federal Reserve bank was unable 
or unwillingly to expand the credit 
available in the economy and stood 
by passively while the stock market 
crash was followed by the credit col- 
lapse which is foretold. The Federal 
Reserve banks have the power to make 
credit available to the banks and through 
the banks to the public. For them to act 
at this time would be helpful in substan- 
tial measure, but even more substantial 
would be the restoration of confidence in 
the economy, the restoration of confi- 
dence in businessmen and a turnaround 
in the all too prevalent feeling that the 
country is about to collapse. These emo- 
tional factors cannot be disregarded. Let 
us not forget that businessmen are peo- 
ple; they act in accordance with what 
they think is going to happen and they 
must know that there is a reasonable pos- 
sibility that their plans and programs 
will be successful or they will not take the 
first step. 

We have been addressing ourselves to 
urban development, providing housing 
and to recognizing and remedying our 
environmental problems. I say to you 
that we cannot solve these problems 
with a collapsed economy. Both the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank and the administra- 
tion should recognize the importance of 
this and the importance of a healthy 
economy in solving these problems and 
should take immediate steps to create 
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and provide the credit that will be needed 
to get these programs underway, to get 
them out of the talking stage and into 
the acting stage and to assure the people 
of this country that this Congress recog- 
nizes that an emergency does exist and 
that immediate action is necessary if we 
are going to avoid a repetition of the 
problems we lived through so unhappily 
some 40 years ago. 


FREEDOM'S CHALLENGE 


(Mr. WHITE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
urgent needs of our time is that of in- 
stilling in our young people a love of 
their country which will be reflected in 
higher ideals and devoted service in the 
years to come. An important step in 
this direction was taken in my district 
when the United American Veterans’ Or- 
ganization sponsored an essay contest 
among the high schools of El Paso 
County, Tex., on the subject ‘“Freedom’s 
Challenge.” 

The veterans named as director and 
senior judge of the contest Dr. Bruno 
J. Rolak, lieutenant colonel, U.S. Army, 
retired, now a professor of history at the 
University of Texas at El Paso. Dr. Rolak 
was elected by the student body of U-T 
El Paso this year as “The Most Honored 
Professor of 1969-70.” His work in pro- 
moting and directing the contest was 
outstanding. 

Through a member of my staff, Mr. 
Jess Daffron, Jr., a graduate of Notre 
Dame University, I was able to arrange 
an award of a 1-year scholarship to Notre 
Dame to the winner of this essay con- 
test. The second prize winner received a 
1-year scholarship to the University of 
Texas at El Paso. 

The judges named as the first place 
winner the essay by Wesley Vargas, a 16- 
year-old junior at Bel Air High School 
in El Paso. I commend this essay to my 
colleagues and the Nation as an excel- 
lent presentation of the challenges that 
face our Nation and the part which to- 
day’s youth must take in meeting them. 

The prize-winning essay follows: 

FREEDOM’s CHALLENGE 
(By Wesley Vargas) 

The United States has been compared to 
the Roman Empire because of the freedom, 
rights and privileges given to its people 
through the unique form of government 
called democracy. Today, America can boast 
many achievements as in the moon walks, 
laser rays, heart transplants, computers, etc. 
It seems that we are scientifically and tech- 
nically secure from a Roman Fall. This su- 
preme confidence in our own abilities is evi- 
denced all around us, But unfortunately 
these are only a modern form of idolatry, and 
salvation from growing world troubles by the 
vehicle of science will only prove as empty a 
dream as Roman prayers to Jupiter, Venus, 
or the Emperor. 

Dr. Robert Strauss-Hupe, noted historian 
and international relations expert, asks, 
“Why did this Roman civilization decline at 
all? And why did it decline so rapidly that, 
within another 100 years, the Roman Empire 
was plunged irreversibly into anarchy and 
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penury, ravaged by foreign aggressors and 
doomed to extinction?” (5). The question 
today is “Will the same catastrophe happen 
to America?” 

There are five major causes for the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire which Edward 
Gibbon and other noted historians of the 
Roman world have written about. They are: 

1. The breakdown of the family and the 
rapid increase of divorce. 

2, The spiraling rise of taxes and extrava- 
gant spending. 

8. The mounting production of armaments 
to fight ever-increasing threats of enemy at- 
tacks—when the real enemy was the decay 
of the society from within. 

4. The craze for pleasure and brutalization 
of sports. 

5. The decay of religion into myriad and 
confusing forms, leaving the people without 
a uniform guide. (1:43). 

Every one of these factors is present in 
America today. You read it in your daily 
newspapers—growing incidence of divorce, 
broken homes and juvenile delinquency, in- 
flation and rising taxation, the pleasure 
binge, military-industrial complex, the star- 
tling growth of occultism and weird religions. 

They are all part of our world and of our 
American society. There are ways of com- 
bating this decay of American civilization 
today. I will try to describe what I think and 
feel we can and should do to halt this decay. 


FAMILY AND DIVORCE 


Before the time of Cicero, divorces in Rome 
were rare, almost unknown. But then, di- 
vorces came so frequently that many Romans 
thought it had become a normal way of life. 
Jerome Carcopino quotes from Seneca, “They 
divorce in order to remarry. They marry in 
order to divorce.” (2:54). 

Thus, Roman marriage was only a form 
of legalized adultery and today we see this 
happening. 

Early Romans possessed a principle about 
the family which was that the family was 
the base of Roman society and that the most 
important feature of this family group was 
the authority of the father. This parent 
taught his family how to command as well 
as how to obey. Today, many parents have 
let their children govern themselves as well 
as raising them as the spoiled child of so- 
ciety. Family life has been degraded in our 
modern societies simply because many fam- 
ilies have ceased being families and are 
becoming public gatherings of casual ac- 
quaintances. “A family is a beautiful garden, 
It needs lots of careful attention—needs 
watering, cultivating, pruning, weeding out 
of wrong practices and habits. It needs dili- 
gent work—not just casual, accidental, 
thoughtless appearance” (7:4). 

Fathers should take more notice of what 
their sons and daughters do all day; be 
understanding and talk with them about 
their daily activities, Fathers should become 
masters in their household once more and 
teach their family how to become once more 
what our forefathers were made of. Mothers 
should stay home to raise their children in- 
stead of seeking emancipation from home 
life. Being a mother is a tremendous job 
because she teaches her child right or wrong, 
hate or love, and that knowledge that he 
will use in his future life. In all, there must 
be communication and love. This is what I 
feel that our American parents should do 
to make their home a beautiful garden. 

EXTRAVAGANT SPENDING 

“Prosperity, it seems, can be a very decep- 
tive thing—a continuous chasing after the 
mythical bucket of gold at the end of the 
rainbow.” (1: 41). Money may be tight but 
with the use of credit cards, it is becoming 
easier to obtain more items and comforts 
that one would normally need to go through 
life. With this kind of affluence, the spoiled 
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child puts the family in debt and on the 
brink of ruin. The situation causes a crisis 
when everybody wants to have fun and to 
enjoy the father’s hard earned money, and 
this is now possible through the easy use of 
the credit cards. With this mania for spend- 
ing, workers ask for a higher salary demand- 
ing more for their work and wanting more 
security. While these workers obtain a higher 
salary, taxes go up and consume more of the 
U.S, dollar. Latest statistics show that all 
U.S. taxes combined consume 37 cents out of 
every dollar of national income (1:43). 
Much of this money goes to maintain the 
best armed military services of the world, to 
bulld beautiful cities but mostly, to support 
the vast bureaucracy of government on all 
levels. Nearly one in every five jobs are gov- 
ernmental supported jobs (1:43). 

The best thing to do is to stop asking 
for higher wages and this will stop the crazy 
cycle of inflation. This will need the co- 
operation of the unions which seem only 
to care about its members instead of the 
community which will come out on the short 
end of the stick. 

Welfarism is making more people lazier. 
Phillip Van Ness Myer writes, “The evils 
that resulted from this misdirected state 
charity can hardly be overstated. Idleness 
and all its accompanying vices were fostered 
to such a degree that we probably shall not 
be wrong in enumerating the practice as one 
of the chief causes of the demoralization of 
society at Rome under the emperors.” 
(6: 523). 

Just imagine how many able-persons here 
in the United States just sit around the 
house and wait for the welfare check to ar- 
rive. I think there are persons that don’t 
want to look for jobs because they know 
that society will see that they are given 
aid. There are many cases in which peo- 
ple can't go to work because they are ill, 
or unskilled or handicapped, but there 
should be a strict application for those who 
seek welfare. There should also be more in- 
stitutions to teach the unskilled person to 
obtain a job where skill should be needed. 
With some strict restrictions on welfarism 
more people will be seeking more jobs to 
make the family support itself. 


PLEASURES 


The demand for pleasure is increasing 
because people want to get away from their 
daily problems. This is an attempt to “Es- 
cape" from reality and world problems. Wil- 
liam Davis writes, “The Roman Empire and 
the Roman order of things were considered 
indestructible, eternal. ... And so in this 
dream of the absolute fixity of the Roman 
system, men went on getting, studying, en- 
joying, dissipating—doing everything except 
to prepare for fighting.” (4:314, 317). 

Today, many Americans don’t care what's 
happening around them. They are content 
just as long as they are happy and living the 
way they want to. Life became too complex 
for the average Romans, who turned to games 
and spectacles because that was what they 
knew and what they liked most. This is the 
way Americans today look toward the com- 
plications of life. There is also more hunger 
for violence and sex in television and in 
movies. Some people want to kid themselves 
and others want to enjoy themselves. 

There is today more time for people to seek 
pleasure. The strength and vitality of our 
nation’s productive machinery is declining. 
For years, the exports were greater than im- 
ports but now this tide has changed to more 
imports than exports. Lipscomb Davis says 
about this situation, “It is my conviction 
that the fundamental reason is that we in 
America have lost the essential ingredient 
of competition; namely, the willingness to 
work.” (3:1). 

Instead of going to games, watching tele- 
vision or doing other things of no impor- 
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tance, the families should be together uni- 
fied to build a sound character of the type 
that was once the basis for the greatness of 
Rome. No one will ever escape from reality, 
nor will they find protection, by refusing to 
face the facts of this day in which we live. 


DECAY OF SOCIETY 


“The empire was made up of hundreds of 
cities; but the citizens of these towns, with 
very few exceptions, took neither pride nor 
interest in imperial affairs ... Men were no 
longer willing to die or to live either for their 
city or the empire” (6:449,451). This lack of 
willingness of men to fight for their country 
brought the destruction in Rome. This is 
seen in our time: some of our men are de- 
serting the army, fleeing from the draft be- 
cause they lack spirit to fight for their 
country. 

In the early stages of America, all the peo- 
ple were devoted to maintain and build up 
his country. Now, the majority of all Ameri- 
cans have an attitude of “Do your own 
thing.” Many of the young Americans turn 
to radicalism, to communism, drugism and 
anything contrary to the standards of our 
society. 

America leads the world in broken homes, 
crime, juvenile lawlessness and many other 
things that should never be seen in a great 
nation like the United States. America, once 
a peaceful land, has become a leader in civil 
disorders. We largely ignore the cause and 
the effect. America, paradoxically, has become 
its own enemy. America also leads in por- 
nography, in sex and everything that con- 
cerns sex. It seems to me that we don’t care 
anymore for a national goal or even have a 
direction or purpose in life. 

We need to develop a strong, vibrant 
character that was once seen in the Roman 
Republic, They had a national character of 
quality and moral excellence and worked to 
see their nation grow and prosper. “Good 
character is based on self-sacrifice, on con- 
struction and building, on dedication to high 
national goals and purposes (1:6).” 

In former President Eisenhower's State of 
the Union message in 1960, he said, “A rich 
nation can for a time without noticeable 
damage to itself pursue a course of self-in- 
dulgence, making its single goal the material 
ease and comfort of its own citizens. But the 
enmities it will incur, the isolation into 
which it will descend, and internal, moral, 
and physical softness that will be engendered 
will in the term bring it to disaster.” (1:7). 

The only way to change the fabric of our 
society is to render service to our nation, to 
seek strength rather than security and seek 
character ahead of profit. Character is a very 
important step, but there is also a God in 
Heaven that blesses obedience and punishes 
disobedience, 
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The decay of religion, I think and feel, 
is the most important problem to solve and 
one that God is taking into account, Many 
people are making new, weird religions to 
escape their problems but they are just get- 
ting further away from God. Chastity and 
virtues are no longer considered essential for 
& happy life. There are many people that 
still go to church but how many of them 
have the simple faith of Jesus and his 
preaching “Love thy neighbor.” 

To solve our problems, and to renew our 
moral and ethical principles is to wake up 
our personal faith in Jesus. People will see 
that with God they will have a changed per- 
sonality, character, and all the vital charac- 
teristic to make a better person as well as a 
better American. 

World problems are an extension of our 
individual problems. The world cannot 
change as long as we remain the way we 
are. The need is for a quiet revolution— 
that need is for a drastic change—and only 
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God, through Christ, can remake us into the 
people we ought to be. 

With this kind of character we will be 
once more the kind of persons that made 
this country what it was ten years ago. And 
we wouldn’t have to worry about falling like 
Rome. 

CONCLUSION 

I have tried to show that our American 
society is deteriorating but also that we 
can once more regain our traditional na- 
tional character to make America what it 
was destined to be. I hate to be in a place 
where many Romans found themselves when 
they fell from power. The only way to avoid 
this is to have a strong, unified family with 
strong authority from both parents. Teach 
the child pride in his nation and help him 
make it the best. We should spend less 
money on comforts, a main reason why our 
society is being spoiled. And the main thing, 
which is the most important step to secure 
our freedom and be once more a nation of 
tremendous character, is to return to God. 
Let God lead us, let God do his will and 
mainly listen to him. We should return to 
God as our basis of life. 

These things that I have mentioned are 
not projects that can be carried out through 
money; they are individual projects. The 
main challenge to freedom is at home. 
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TESTIMONY BY FORMER ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
PAUL C. WARNKE 


(Mr. FRASER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee has just 
heard testimony from former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Paul C. Warnke, 
who was Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Security Affairs. In an excellent 
statement he outlined his views as to 
where American security interests lie. 
Because it is such a good statement I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PAUL C. WARNKE 

President Nixon’s Foreign Policy Message 
bears the subtitle: “A New Strategy for 
Peace.” Now, just three months after its is- 
suance, the nation is divided and disrupted 
by the strategy of wider war in Indochina. 
Many of our citizens question whether our 
national security requires that American 
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troops continue to fight and die in Southeast 
Asia. Some ask in how many other instances 
our foreign policy may be deemed to require 
the commitment of American troops. They 
challenge the apparent readiness to rely, in 
today’s world, on military force to achieve 
policy objectives. 

The underlying issue is whether we yet 
have a foreign policy which fits the 1970's, 
both in its relevance to our international in- 
terests and in its ability to attract wide- 
based popular support, without which no 
foreign policy for the 70’s can be successful. 

There was a time, even in the very recent 
past, when foreign policy was regarded as an 
occult field that must be entrusted to the 
President of the United States and his expert 
advisers, buttressed perhaps by the obscure 
writings of a few academicians. Indeed, there 
was a growing assumption that even the 
Congress of the United States had little place 
in the development and execution of the for- 
eign affairs of the United States. It might 
perhaps advise, but there was a developing 
tradition of an almost Constitutional duty 
to consent, 

Vietnam has changed dramatically this 
attitude of passive acceptance. The almost 
plenary authority of the President in the 
field of foreign <elations is receiving se- 
rious review, in particular as it involves the 
power to commit our armed forces. Viet- 
nam, of course, remains a special case and 
s0 much has been said and written about 
it that little new or constructive can be 
contributed to the debate. What I would 
like to do, however, is to discuss briefly 
with you the question of our developing 
perception of our real national security in- 
terests and how this perception relates to 
the general principles set forth in the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy statement. We can also 
consider how these principles are given 
meaning by the current conduct of foreign 
affairs. 

Basically, there is today a demand for 
broader participation in the formulation of 
American foreign policy. This demand, as I 
see it, stems from two sources. The first is 
the major dissatisfaction with our involve- 
ment in Vietnam and a feeling that there 
must be something wrong with a foreign 
policy that got us in but can’t get us out. 
The second is that now, for the fiirst time in 
the history of the Republic, there is genuine 
competition for resources between national 
defense expenditures and domestic demands. 

At one time, the unchallenged assump- 
tion was that we could afford for defense 
any amount that might be necessary to en- 
sure that we had the best and the most in 
the way of military hardware. We were, 
moreover, ready and even eager to use our 
resources to prepare against quite remote ex- 
ternal threats. We lacked the same feeling 
of urgency when it came to internal social 
needs. We lacked, in many instances, even 
a program to meet a problem in the domes- 
tic sector. Under these circumstances, a bil- 
lion dollars spent on defense did not mean 
a billion dollars or even half-a-billion dollars 
diverted from some domestic demand. The 
choice was not one among competing na- 
tional priorities but basically between a 
higher defense budget or lower taxes. 

Moreover, in the 50’s and through most of 
the 60’s we viewed the Soviet Union and 
international Communism as the overriding 
threat to our national security. Conditioned 
by the Cold War, the thinking majority of the 
American public believed that unless we took 
every step to contain Communism we would 
find ourselves an isolated bastion of freedom 
in a hostile world. In such a world, we knew 
we could not survive as the kind of free 
society we have been and want to remain. 

The President’s Foreign Policy Message 
notes the great change in the pattern of in- 
ternational politics and the disintegration of 
the Communist monolith. But its defense of 
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the current Vietnam policy and program 
seems based on the old Cold War view of the 
threat to the United States. President Nixon 
has suggested that our disengagement in 
Vietnam would be regarded as an indication 
of weakness that would lead to renewed 
Soviet pressure in the Middle East and West- 
ern Europe and even to violence in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. If indeed international Com- 
munism is our major security threat today, 
then we would indeed have to remain in- 
volved militarily in Indochina whatever the 
cost and whatever the duration. 

But there are some who would question 
that this view of the world in the 1970's is a 
correct one. Dr. Jeremy Stone has suggested 
that today only one country finds itself sur- 
rounded by hostile Communist states. That’s 
the Soviet Union. The President’s Message 
notes the real and serious differences between 
the two Communist giants and the fact that 
the Red Army has been used since World War 
II only against Soviet allies in Eastern 
Europe. In today’s world, there are some who 
believe deeply that the major threats to our 
national security derive from internal in- 
equities—not external aggression. The grow- 
ing prevalence of this view is largely respon- 
sible for the current demand for participation 
in the development and execution of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

With the mounting dissent about U.S. for- 
eign policy has come the charge that this 
division encourages our enemies and threat- 
ens our objectives. No doubt it does. But 
more important is the question whether the 
policy and the objectives are sound when 
they are at odds with the views of a sizeable 
segment of a free society. 

I cannot pose as an expert in the assign- 
ment of national priorities. My experience 
has led me to believe, further, that no one 
can safely pose as an expert in the field of 
foreign policy. All opinions on that subject 
should be regarded as highly suspect. There 
are, however, a few facts that I believe can 
be accepted. 

The first of these is that only one nation 
possesses the power to threaten us militarily. 
Only the Soviet Union has a nuclear capa- 
bility which could absorb an American at- 
tempt at a preemptive strike and still destroy 
us utterly as a civilized society. Only the 
Soviet Union possesses the conventional mili- 
tary forces to threaten the vital strategic 
interests of the United States, China may 
someday have that amount of nuclear arma- 
ment and that kind of conventional capa- 
bility. But any such power is for China far 
in the future and we need not prepare to cope 
with it today with technology that would be 
obsolete long before it conceivably could be 
needed. 

The ultimate aim of our foreign policy 
of the 1970's, therefore, must be to avoid the 
confrontation with the Soviet Union that 
could lead to the ultimate crisis for us and 
for the world. It is, for me, at least, impossible 
to determine from its generalities whether 
the President's Foreign Policy Message con- 
tains the principles best adapted to prevent 
that confrontation and avoid that crisis. 

The report dwells at some length on the 
“Guam” or “Nixon” doctrine. But I am still 
unclear what this doctrine means. It asserts 
that we keep our treaty commitments, but 
does not explain what we consider those 
commitments to be. Are they absolute and 
self-executing? Or can they be construed in 
terms of our current self-interest? As a 
second point, the doctrine states that we will 
“provide a shield if a nuclear power threat- 
ens the freedom of a nation allied with us, 
or of a nation whose survival we consider 
vital to our security and the security of the 
region as a whole.” But it does not clarify 
when and what we will consider as the threats 
to the freedom of others or whether we may 
respond with nuclear weapons to conven- 
tional aggression by a nuclear power. 
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The third element in the doctrine is that 
in the case of other types of aggression, which 
I assume to be by non-nuclear powers, we 
shall furnish military and economic assist- 
ance but the country threatened will have 
the primary responsibility of providing man- 
power for its defense. Does this envision 
American intervention in local disputes where 
neither Russia nor China is involved? It may 
be that the Nixon doctrine in fact signals a 
lower profile and a predisposition against 
American military involvement. But, by its 
terms, it is fully consistent with an Ameri- 
can role as peacekeeper for the entire world. 
Indeed it is more consistent with a cut-rate 
Cold War strategy than with a new strategy 
for peace in the world of the 1970's. 

What we must determine, I believe, is 
whether vital American security interests de- 
pend upon the nature of the political and eco- 
nomic institutions in most or even many of 
the countries of the world. Experience has 
led us to believe, and I think correctly, that 
our own national security would be jeopard- 
ized if the people and the potential of West- 
ern Europe were to fall under the domination 
of a hostile power. I think the Soviet Union 
knows this is our view. We must be sure it 
continues to recognize this fact. But South- 
east Asia isn’t Western Europe. And certainly 
China today is not synonymous with the 
Soviet Union. I doubt that we need to worry 
any more about the close-in containment of 
China or extension of Chinese influence. 
Whatever finally happens in Vietnam won’t 
help China solve its massive problems or 
threaten a thriving Japan. In these circum- 
stances, we can adopt a program of American 
military disengagement and view with equa- 
nimity the political compromise that such a 
program would make inevitable. The threat 
to our security comes from continuation of 
the conflict. 

In the world of the 1970's, we have to find 
an American role which is consistent with 
world realities and domestic needs. This role 
should not, in my opinion, be that of a rov- 
ing unilateral peacekeeper either in Asia or 
anywhere else, The peacekeeping role—to be 
accepted by those whom we would pacify, 
and to be supported by the American peo- 
ple—must be shared with others in a genuine 
international effort. 

As a unilateral effort, however, our security 
demands that we maintain the capacity to 
deter the Soviet Union from use of its mili- 
tary force against our interests. Any Soviet 
use of its great military power must for us 
be a source of major concern This Is true 
even when, as in Czechoslovakia, Soviet 
forces are used to maintain the Soviet do- 
minion in Eastern Europe which has existed 
for more than two decades. We are quite 
rightfully concerned about Soviet pilots in 
Egypt and Russian willingness to play a di- 
rect role, however minor, in the violence of 
the Middle East. But perhaps we might re- 
flect on the possibility that the Soviet Union 
is similarly concerned at American willing- 
ness to go to war in East Asia to advance 
Western influence. 

The President’s report refers to this as the 
era of negotiation. If there is to be genuine 
movement from confrontation to negotiation, 
we might also consider the importance of an 
atmosphere of calm and confidence. In the 
past few weeks, some have insisted that Pres- 
idential power to deploy American military 
forces must remain untrammeled to preserve 
the principle of unpredictability By this 
thinking, what will keep the Communists in 
line is their inability to guess when and 
where we may resort to military violence. I 
find this concept not only unpersuasive but 
frightening. In a bipolar world where we and 
the Russians have offsetting military 
strength, the prime characteristics of a sane 
foreign policy would seem to be consistency 
and caution, As the Message states: “Peace 
requires confidence.” 

The foreign policy message also states that 
“our commitment to peace is most con- 
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vincingly demonstrated in our willingness to 
negotiate our points of difference in a fair 
and businesslike manner with the Commu- 
nist countries.” I think we would all agree, 
but I think we should also recognize that it 
is neither fair, nor businesslike, nor even 
intelligent for either side to try and scare 
the other into concessions. Effective agree- 
ments only can be reached if subsequent 
behavior can be predicted with reasonable 
reliability. And efforts to bargain by threats 
will yield no bargain, but only more threats. 

Productive negotiation could yield today 
@ degree of security unattainable by mili- 
tary means, Major areas are the limitation 
of strategic arms, the damping down of the 
fire in the Middle East and the lessening of 
tension through mutual reduction of the 
opposing military forces in Europe. In none 
of these areas will “scare tactics” on either 
side do anything but destroy the chances 
of reaching agreement. 

The so-called SALT talks on limiting nu- 
clear armaments are unquestionably the 
most important current development on the 
international scene. If we are able to reach 
an effective agreement, we can avoid the 
enormous costs of continuing the nuclear 
arms race and the enormous risks involved 
in more, and even more awesome, techno- 
logical developments, Neither side will ne- 
gotiate from weakness. Only the fact of 
rough nuclear equality makes negotiations 
even possible. But if each side tries to better 
its position in order to negotiate from 
greater strength, the talks on arms limita- 
tion will become a vehicle for arms escala- 
tion. Our response to Soviet threats is more 
weapons, not more concessions. We might 
expect their response to be the same. 

Similarly, I do not think we advance the 
hopes for peace in the Middle East by widen- 
ing the scope of the conflict in Indochina. 
Where neither we nor the Soviets can bend 
the other to its will, force must be expected 
to beget force and impetuosity to breed im- 
petuosity. The confidence of our allies, par- 
ticularly the Western Europeans, depends 
upon their faith in our consistency of pur- 
pose and the predictability of our response. 
When they see us resorting precipitately to 
military escalation, I doubt that they are 
heartened by the thought that we are keep- 
ing the Russians off-balance. They may per- 
haps be led instead to question the depend- 
ability of our NATO guarantees. 

And, in the absence of a modern and mod- 
erate foreign policy, such fears might well be 
justified. The American public will not, in my 
opinion, continue to support the use of 
American force in causes of dubious impor- 
tance to our national security. They may be 
hard to persuade that American survival or 
the avoidance of World War III somehow de- 
pends on the fate of any weak and unrespon- 
sive government that happens to be non- 
Communist. A policy that finds threats every- 
where lessens the credibility of genuine 
threats anywhere. And improvident use of our 
military power can weaken our will to re- 
spond in the future even to overt aggression 
against our vital interests. 

The need for the 1970’s and beyond is a 
foreign policy that the thinking public can 
understand and respect, based on a percep- 
tion of our security interests which the So- 
viet Union will understand and respect. Such 
a policy, and only such a policy, can com- 
mand broad-based support. With that sup- 
port, and only with that support, will come a 
restoration and a strengthening of effective 
American influence in international affairs. 


UNITED STATES WINS MORE THAN 
MILITARY VICTORY IN CAMBODIA 


(Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Russell Kirk in the Baltimore Sun on 
Monday morning, May 25, in an article 
entitled “United States Wins More Than 
Military Victory in Cambodia,” points 
out it not only has been a very significant 
military victory but lists various addi- 
tional advantages gained by the Presi- 
dent’s Cambodian actions. He concludes 
that in the long run, President Nixon’s 
decision to act in Cambodia will be un- 
derstood as a bold measure that im- 
proved our prospects for peace. 

Mr. Kirk’s article follows: 


UNITED States Wins More THAN MILITARY 
VICTORY In CAMBODIA 


(By Russell Kirk) 


What militant doves fail to understand, 
just now, is this: by taking the Communist 
bases along the frontier of Cambodia, Presi- 
dent Nixon has won the greatest victory of 
our decade-long involvement in Southeast- 
ern Asia. But perhaps some of those doves 
don't desire American victories; perhaps they 
smile upon the ideologies of Hanoi and the 
terrorists of the Viet Cong. 

At the end of the third week of the Cam- 
bodian campaign, American and South Viet- 
namese forces had beaten the enemy dramat- 
ically, at small cost. More than 7,000 Com- 
munist troops had been killed, and an un- 
known number wounded or captured: this 
is the equivalent of destroying two divisions 
of North Vietnamese and Viet Cong. Ameri- 
can and South Vietnamese losses were slight. 

But this military achievement is only in- 
cidental to seyeral larger successes achieved 
by taking the offensive along the frontier. 
Those other gains exceed anything accom- 
plished by the Americans and their allies in 
all the long Vietnamese struggle. 

First, the Nixon offensive against the Com- 
munist bases in Cambodia has made it far 
easier to withdraw 150,000 more American 
troops by the end of this year—without ex- 
posing South Vietnam to Communist con- 
quest. Hard hit and bewildered, Hanoi's 
troops will be unable to undertake a counter- 
attack along the Cambodian front for 
many months to come—during which time 
American disengagement can proceed as Mr. 
Nixon has scheduled it. 

Second, the government and the army of 
South Vietnam have been mightily hearten- 
ed by this victory, and can act with more 
confidence and better prospect of continu- 
ing success than ever they enjoyed before. 
They soon should be able to assume most of 
their own defense. 

Third, the Cambodian government at 
Phnom Penh, headed by Gen. Lon Nol, has 
been saved from the Communist onslaught. 
That government has been given precious 
time in which to organize effective resistance 
to Viet Cong and North Vietnamese forces. 
Time was mostly what the Cambodia needed; 
for the Kymers, detestation of Vietnamese 
should suffice to squelch a guerrilla war like 
that in Vietnam, provided that Lon Nol is 
able to repulse in this hour of crisis the 40,- 
000 Communist troops that have invaded his 
country. 

Fourth, the Communists’ stocks of muni- 
tions and food have been captured, in vast 
quantity, and their bases in eastern Cam- 
bodia have been overrun. Withdrawn to the 
interior of Cambodia, the enemy soon will 
be desperately short of ammunition and rice. 
And our forces have cut, at least temporarily, 
the routes by which supplies come down 
through Laos. 

Fifth, the Nixon offensive has made it 
virtually impossible for the Communists to 
mount any assault upon the neighborhood 
of Saigon until the monsoons are over. And 
the Viet Cong in the Mekong Delta are cut 
off from reinforcements and supplies. 

Sixth, Hanoi and the Viet Cong have 
suffered a vast loss of face throughout 
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Southeastern Asia. Not only Cambodia, but 
Thailand and other states are heartened to 
resist the Communists—who now clearly are 
vincible, when one carriers the war to them. 

Finally, Soviet Russia has been informed, 
through this Cambodia action, that the 
United States is not a feeble giant: that 
America can strike promptly and with great 
power, when necessary. This will diminish 
the Russian proclivity to aid the Arab states 
against Israel; and it should incline Moscow 
toward more serious negotiations in the 
SALT talks and elsewhere. In the long run, 
President Nixon’s decision to act in Cam- 
bodia will be understood as a bold measure 
that improved the prospects for peace. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON INFLATION AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 


(Mr. EDMONDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 2 
days ago, the Speaker and the majority 
leaders of the Senate and the House 
called on the President to convene a 
national conference on inflation and 
unemployment. 

In line with the President’s recently 
expressed feelings, they sought to keep 
the rhetoric cool. In an expression of 
concern over continued inflation and 
rising unemployment, they sought to 
encourage the White House to take the 
step of calling such a conference for two 
basic purposes: 

First. To demonstrate this Govern- 
ment’s concern, and to act to restore 
confidence in the Government and the 
economy. This Nation’s economy re- 
mains basically strong, and the capacity 
is sufficient to meet today’s demands if 
we only retain confidence in our abilities 
and face up to our responsibilities. 

Second. To sincerely seek, from all 
interested segments of the economy— 
not just the business interests—ideas, 
proposals, expressions and agreement 
on how best to face the very serious 
problems of persistent inflation, rising 
unemployment, and business deteriora- 
tion. Business and labor, investors and 
managers, economists and farmers, and 
certainly the unemployed should be 
made participants. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
other party, who serves in this body and 
knows the problems we face, has said 
he has no objections to such a confer- 
ence. Let us hope he can convince the 
President. 

In calling for the conference, our lead- 
ers asked for action from the adminis- 
tration, not more words. Unfortunately, 
up to this point, that suggestion has 
been met by the same tired rhetoric we 
have been hearing for over a year. 

The latest economic statistic, that of 
another sharp increase in the wholesale 
price index, only adds to our concern. 
How much more evidence needs to be 
piled atop the already overwhelming 
indicators that we are in a recession, 
that inflation has not slowed down de- 
spite rising unemployment? 

The White House dinner tonight with 
business leaders is a small step, I sup- 
pose. It is at least more recognition by 
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this administration than has been shown 
previously that there is great general 
concern over the economy. 

I hope, however, that this highly 
publicized gathering is not offered as a 
substitute for what is sorely needed: A 
national conference on inflation and 
unemployment that embraces all seg- 
ments of our economy and our Govern- 
ment. 

Once again, we call on the President 
to act. Certainly a conference to seek 
igi and directions is little enough 
to 3 


PRISONERS OF WAR NEED 
OUR HELP 


(Mr, BURTON of Utah asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
we have heard in recent weeks a great 
deal of concern expressed by many 
Americans about our Nation’s policies in 
Southeast Asia. It goes without saying 
that we all want a just and responsible 
peace and that we all want American 
troops brought home as soon as this can 
be reasonably accomplished. 

However, I have long been concerned 
that in our quest for peace we might lose 
sight of another vital effort—that of 
bringing back home Americans who are 
prisoners of war in North Vietnam. 

This concern is shared by many other 
Americans, who are attempting individ- 
ually and through organized efforts to 
obtain freedom for these people, many 
of whom have suffered from cruel and 
inhumane treatment during their cap- 
tivity. 

Back in September of last year, I intro- 
duced a resolution in this House urging 
North Vietnam and the Vietcong to com- 
ply with the tenets of the Geneva Con- 
vention and provide more humane treat- 
ment of American prisoners of war in 
Communist prison camps. 

To date, we have not even been able to 
accurately ascertain how many Ameri- 
can men are actually held in these 
camps. The Department of Defense has 
estimated there are at least 15 of these 
men who are from my home State of 
Utah. And stories in the press, quoting 
what are thought to be reliable sources, 
indicate there may be as many as 1,500 
Americans for whom the conflict in Viet- 
nam. has resulted in capture and im- 
prisonment under barbaric and uncivi- 
lized conditions. 

All over this Nation, there are active 
groups of concerned individuals, includ- 
ing the wives and families of prisoners of 
war, who are trying to awaken us to ac- 
tion on behalf of these fellow Americans. 
We in the Congress can do no less than 
act with these people. 

My resolution calls for specific com- 
pliance with provisions of the Geneva 
Convention pact, which North Vietnam 
signed in 1957, including identification of 
prisoners, free exchange of mail between 
POW’s and their families, impartial in- 
spection of prison camps and release of 
seriously ill or injured prisoners. 
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At this point, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp two articles appearing re- 
cently in newspapers in my home city of 
Ogden, San Diego, and in Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

[From the San Diego Union, May 16, 1970] 
ARMED Forces Day, 1970—Parapes Do Nor 
TELL FULL STORY 


The men, the women and the weapons 
making up the military strength of the 
United States of America will be highly visi- 
ble throughout the nation on this Armed 
Forces Day. We will see them in parades, 
on their bases and aboard their ships. 

It is a timely opportunity for a renewal 
of our understanding of what the armed 
services consist, and more important, what 
they mean to our nation, 

With the wealth of communication flow- 
ing through our society, it is ironic that 
clear channels are lacking to provide an un- 
derstanding of the level of sacrifice our serv- 
icemen are making and the reasons they 
are called upon to make it. 

We have seen demonstrations, in the name 
of peace, against symbols of our military 
power, as if there were any question that 
this power was not deployed throughout the 
world in the cause of peace, justice and 
freedom. We have heard peace demanded im- 
patiently in our streets, as if our men striving 
for peace on the other side of the world were 
not even more impatient to conclude their 
task and return home, 

What we will witness with pride in Armed 
Forces Day parades today is less significant 
than what we will not see,-Spit and polish 
give our Armed Forces an inspiring luster 
here at home that is, in a way, deceptive. 

Their real environment is the peril of com- 
bat in the jungle of Vietnam, the monotony 
of a snowswept Arctic air base, the throbbing, 
acrid world of a destroyer engineroom in the 
torrid zone. 

Most poignant of all must be our realiza- 
tion that our Armed Forces include more 
than 1,300 men for whom this day will grind 
most slowly—from another sunrise to an- 
other bleak sunset in a prison compound in 
North Vietnam. For them no brass will glit- 
ter, no bands will play. 

The hope we keep alive for their safety 
and ultimate return to freedom, the hope 
which we pray has not withered in their 
hearts, lies with their comrades-in-arms who 
remain free to carry on the struggle for a 
just peace. 

Appeals to decency, efforts to marshal in- 
ternational opinion on behalf of the pris- 
oners, even personal journeys abroad by 
friends and wives, have left their North Viet- 
namese captors unmoved. We see again that 
the Communists will respond only to reso- 
lution and leverage exercised by those with 
both the courage*and the power to challenge 
them, 

It is the strength of our Armed Forces that 
is deciding the contest between freedom and 
oppression in Southeast Asia, a contest visi- 
bly moving toward the peace we all seek. This 
is the same power that stands in the way of 
inhumane aggression elsewhere on the front 
lines of the free world. 

The Armed Forces of the United States, a 
compound of skill and dedication, courage 
and selfless loyalty, stand between us and a 
force that would destroy all we hold dear. 
We can look to them today with gratitude 
and confidence. 

O'er the ramparts they watch. 


PUBLIC Support SOUGHT To Am AMERICAN 
POW’s 
ATLANTA, GA.—A tall, grey-eyed young At- 
lanta dentist wishes the American people 
would care. About “I Care.” 
“There are 1,500 brave men over there, in 
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North Vietnamese prisons, kept in cages and 
underground caves fit only for pigs,” says 
Dr. John Linder with an indignant shake of 
his head, 

The 26-year-old dentist is trying to stir up 
indignation in others—millions of others— 
to bring them “out of apathy into commit- 
ment” by getting them to write letters to 
Hanoi, or sign “I Care” petitions. 

HAVE SUPPORT 


The petition reads simply: “I care about 
the inhumane treatment our men are receiv- 
ing as prisoners in Southeast Asia. You have 
my support in your efforts to bring relief to 
them.” 

Eventually, these petitions will be sent to 
Texas multimillionaire Ross Perot, who is 
organizing a nationwide truck pickup to send 
millions of them to Hanot. 

Thus far, Linder has 10,000 petitions which 
he admits is below expectations, but 500-600 
are coming in every few days. And the “I 
Care” movement, started three months ago, 
already has spread to Minneapolis, St. Louis 
and Dayton, Ohio. 

“E Care" seeks the release of the names of 
all prisoners, more humane treatment for 
them and inspection of prisons by the In- 
ternational Red Cross. 

“Public support is the only voice to which 
Hanoi will listen,” Linder said in an interview 
in his small, modern paneled office. 

Every concession granted thus far concern- 
ing American prisoners has been in response 
to massive public opinion, said Linder. 

“In the six and a half years of the war, 
prior to last Thanksgiving only 100 American 
prisoners’ names—out of more than 1,400 
missing—were known. 


PUBLIC AROUSED 


“Since public concern has been aroused by 
wives of those men and by Ross Perot who 
tried unsuccessfully to deliver Christmas 
gifts to the prisoners, that number of known 


prisoners has been nearly doubled. 

“At least 100 other names have been re- 
leased. But of more than 1,400 men, that’s 
not enough.” 

Linder says he has been haunted by “these 
forgotten men” since his wife’s uncle, Lt. Col. 
Don Paxton, was shot down over Laos in Feb- 
ruary, 1969. 

“We've never heard from him since,” he 
said. “He was a close friend of mine. I set 
around for a year, wondering what could be 
done to find out if he was alive or not. 

“Then one night we were sitting home with 
friends, thinking about what we could do. We 
got to talking. And the idea came. 

“We got some money from a foundation to 
finance ‘I Care’ and someone donated office 
space downtown, A national packaging firm 
donated 250 boxes for us to collect petitions 
in, And persons volunteered.” 


LOUSY RESPONSE 


Up until now, the 15-man volunteer “I 
Care” staff has mainly sought petitions from 
collection boxes placed in stores around At- 
lanta. But that response, Linder says, “Has 
been lousy.” 

“I thought we would be deluged with them. 
We could get 100,000 names if we merely 
wanted people to sign long petitions. We 
don’t want to do it that way. We want people 
to know the situation and do care.” 

But in the past few days, 40 churches have 
asked Linder for petitions for their parishion- 
ers to sign. 


LETTER TO THE Eprror—POW Wives REPLY 
TO VON HOFFMAN 

Nicholas von Hoffman with his vitrolic 
venom splattered the prisoner-of-war issue 
all over the pages of this newspaper last 
week. The League of Families of American 
Prisoners in Southeast Asia was stunned. 
They had long been seeking Washington 
Post publicity, hoping to arouse public opin- 
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ion to the plight of their men. But not this 
way. 

“How cruel!” one wife cried. “How could 
he use this issue to get across his personal 
point of view on the war? It’s not fair.” 

Mr. von Hoffman's treatment of this issue 
was not fair. What's worse, it was not even 
accurate. 

The League does not consider the prisoner- 
of-war issue political. It is a humanitarian 
issue that transcends whatever an individ- 
ual feels personally about the war. The 
League is a loose-knit organization of all 
kinds of different people from different parts 
of the country with but one agonizing com- 
mon bond—a relative missing in action or 
held prisoner in Southeast Asia. The League 
members themselves do not agree on the 
war. But there can be no disagreement on 
the POW issue. 

Contrary to Mr. von Hoffman's insinua- 
tion that our government says North Viet- 
nam has “kidnapped thousands of our sery- 
icemen” and holds them as “hostages,” we 
have made no such accusations. We do not 
even ask for the release of these men, al- 
though we continue to pray it will be possi- 
ble soon. All the League asks is: 1) a com- 
plete list of those held prisoner; 2) adequate 
food and medical care for prisoners; 3) re- 
lease of the sick and wounded; 4) impartial 
inspection of prison camps; and 5) free ex- 
change of mail between the prisoners and 
their families. 

Nobody has ever said that “there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of our men incarcer- 
ated in North Vietnamese camps.” The facts 
are public knowledge. There are 1,500 men 
missing in action in Southeast Asia—about 
800 in the North, 500 in the South, and about 
200 in Laos, The 800 downed in North Viet- 
nam are all fliers, none of them draftees as 
von Hoffman implied. 

About 400 of the 1,500 are known to be 
prisoners, but these names were not pro- 
vided by the Committee of Liaison With 
Families of Servicemen Detained in North 
Vietnam, as von Hoffman states. This simply 
is not true. 

The Committee of Liaison was formed at 
the request of the government in Hanoi, and 
its members are among the most militant of 
the peace groups, Although 75 per cent more 
mail has been sent from prison camps in 
the past year than in all the previous five 
years, only 16 new names have come out 
since last Thanksgiving. The Liaison Com- 
mittee has said that every prisoner may 
write. But fewer than 200 have been heard 
from. The North Vietnamese say some men 
do not wish to write their families. It is im- 
possible to believe that any American man 
imprisoned for years would deny his family 
the opportunity of knowing he is alive. 

Mr. von Hoffman’s comments about mail 
were misleading. POW next-of-kin have al- 
ways been permitted to write letters. A six- 
line letter restricted to remarks about health 
and family members is permitted each 
month, although wives and parents have no 
way of knowing if they are received. Many 
have written letters for years but have never 
received a reply. 

Packages for prisoners, however, were not 
accepted until Christmas of 1968. The fol- 
lowing July, families were permitted to send 
@ second package. It wasn’t until February 
1970 that families were told they could send 
a package every other month. 

There have been American men impris- 
oned in Southeast Asia since March of 1964. 
Can you imagine the despair of a young 
mother who for six years has not been able 
to get a simple answer to her heartbreaking 
question: “Am I a wife or a widow?” 

Perhaps Mr. von Hoffman should meet 
some of these families. It would give him 
much needed insight into a problem that 
cries out for editorial comment, demanding 
humane treatment for all prisoners-of-war, 
in accordance with the Geneva convention. 
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Let Mr. von Hoffman talk with these 
young wives who are living in a hellish limbo 
where they cannot buy or sell property; can- 
not borrow money for a son’s college educa- 
tion. Let him talk to the children—the four- 
year-old boy who has never seen his father; 
or the seven-year-old girl who can’t remem- 
ber hers. 

He should talk to one of the prisoners— 
one of nine released from North Vietnam in 
Six years. Let him hear about the solitary 
confinement—of sitting on a bare board 
bunk with nothing to read, nothing to do, 
for hours, days, months on end, Let him hear 
about losing 50 pounds on the twice-a-day 
diet of pig fat and pumpkin soup; of never 
being allowed to communicate with another 
human being, much less his family or the 
outside world. 

And he really should talk to H, Ross Perot, 
the Texas billionaire he accused of publicity 
seeking. Here is a man who did meet the 
families, was appalled by their problems, and 
tried to do something about it. Because he 
has money, he has accomplished more than 
the rest of us, but his motives are mis- 
trusted. Mr. Perot has given the prisoners’ 
families reason to hope. Von Hoffman's acid- 
dipped pen tried to tear that slim hope 
down. 

The League of Families is not asking for 
any special privileges. All they ask is that 
the minimum standards of human decency 
be extended to those who are imprisoned, at 
the mercy of their captors. All they ask for 
themselves is the barest solace of knowing 
whether their husband, father, son, brothers, 
is alive or dead. 

Why do the North Vietnamese refuse eyen 
this small concession to human decency? 
Even the peace groups are embarrassed by 
North Vietnam’s continuing refusal to re- 
lease the names of the prisoners they hold, 
No one knows why they persist in inflicting 
this unnecessary anguish on innocent 
families. 

Why should wives have to travel around 
the world seeking the answer to that ques- 
tion that haunts them day and night: 
“Am I a wife or a widow?” Wives have ap- 
peared before the North Vietnamese delega- 
tion to the Paris peace talks, who looked 
them right in the eye and promised they 
would hear. They have not heard. 

Why should wives have to deal through a 
Liaison Committee established by the en- 
emy? Most of them are so desperate they 
would accept information from any source, 
but why should they be reduced to this? In 
no other armed conflict in history have the 
wives and families of military men been ex- 
ploited in this cruel manner. 

For years these families suffered silently. 
The world knew nothing of their plight. By 
their silence, they hoped to protect their men 
from harsh treatment, torture, perhaps even 
death at the hands of their captors. But after 
five years, they wearied of the lack of prog- 
ress on the prisoner-of-war question. They 
worried about the state of their loved ones 
—mentally and physically. They began to 
speak out. 

Families and friends of the 1,500 men miss- 
ing in action in Southeast Asia have written 
thousands of letters—to newspapers, con- 
gressmen and senators, to the presidents of 
the United States and North Vietnam, to the 
United Nations and the Red Cross, to for- 
eign governments, to everybody they could 
think of who might add a voice to theirs in 
thelr search for information and their de- 
mands for humane treatment for prisoners. 

They have spent a year of dedicated—and 
courageous—effort to make this issue known 
to the public and to urge support for their 
simple humanitarian aims, Articles like von 
Hoffman’s completely undermine their ef- 
forts. It is articles like von Hoffman’s that 
the North Vietnamese take delight in read- 
ing to their prisoners. 
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Only world opinion will persuade Hanoi to 
change its policy on prisoners. It is known 
that the North Vietnamese cannot believe 
that the American public really cares about 
“just 1500 men.” The words von Hoffman 
used are the words Hanoi uses—"‘just 1500 
men.” To the League of Families these are 
not “just 1500 men.” The plight of these men 
is a personal daily hell that each family 
member endures as best he or she can. 

The only thing the families would like to 
ask Mr, yon Hoffman is: “What would you be 
writing if it were your son, your brother, who 
was among the missing? What would you 
do after years of not knowing if he were 
alive or dead? Just what would you do?” 

BARBARA P. ONDRASIK. 
Member, League of Families of American 
Prisoners in Southeast Asia. 
ROCKVILLE, 


Just last week, in Omaha, the For- 
gotten Americans Committee, formed in 
February of this year staged a mass 
rally to promote a massive civilian dis- 
play of public concern for our men who 
are either prisoners of war or missing in 
action in Southeast Asia. Among the 
speakers there were two men who have 
firsthand knowledge of which they 
speak—Cmdr. Lloyd Bucher, skipper of 
the Pueblo, and Col. Norris Overly, one 
of nine former prisoners so far released 
by Hanoi. 

I think that it is time for all Ameri- 
cans, from Members of Congress to in- 
dividual citizens, to voice their concern— 
not only about the present actions in 
Southeast Asia, but about the American 
servicemen who are remembered by so 
few of our citizens because they had the 
misfortune to be captured and impris- 
oned by the Communists. 


MR. JOE GRZENDA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HO.LIFIELD). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. McDape) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, we live in 
a nation whose people have come to re- 
gard courage and excellence as two of 
the highest virtues that a human being 
can pursue. 

Last evening in Fenway Park, one of 
my distinguished constituents, Mr. 
Joseph Grzenda, displayed in an out- 
standing fashion both courage and ex- 
cellence. Joe is a 15-year veteran of pro- 
fessional baseball, specializing in relief 
pitching. 

Mr. Chic Feldman, sports columnist 
for the Scrantonian-Tribune, recently 
pointed out the countless years of toil 
that Joe Grzenda has expended in the 
minor leagues to become a journeyman 
relief pitcher. Chic also brought to every- 
one’s attention the fact that Joe Grzenda 
found Ted Williams’s managing abilities 
fully to his liking. 

Mr. Feldman pointed out that Joe 
Grzenda considers Ted Williams “a most 
intelligent gentleman who always has 
the progress of the game in his grasp.” 
As long ago as April 12, Chic Feldman 
predicted that Joe’s talents could make 
the Washington Senators strong con- 
tenders. 

Last night in Boston, Ted Williams 
must have heard that prophecy. After 
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105 starts as a relief pitcher, Manager 
Williams called on Joe Grzenda to make 
his first major league start. As the Wash- 
ington Post said, “he pitched the best 
game in his 33 years.” 

Going into the ninth inning, he had 
a one-hitter and five of those innings 
were pitched in perfect fashion. Joe, of 
course, was credited with winning his 
first major league start. 

So, I am proud today to salute Joe 
Grzenda of the 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania for an evening in 
which he displayed both the highest 
traits of courage and excellence. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. MILLER), is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a Nation. 
The United States is the world’s largest 
producer of silver ore. In 1966 the United 
States produced 1,358 metric tons of 
silver ore compared to 1,037 produced by 
Canada, the second ranked nation. 


CAMPUS CONFRONTATION: POLITI- 
CAL ACTIVITY VERSUS CRIMINAL 
CONDUCT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, (Mr. AsHBROOK) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a cherished tradition that in a free 
society citizens not only may protest but 
should protest to influence opinions and 
express opposition to governmental poli- 
cies with which they do not agree. The 
war critics have every right to express 
their views. But when armed and or- 
ganized to seize, destroy, and topple the 
elected authority, they are not exercising 
any “right” under the first amendment 
or any other amendment. They are en- 
gaging in guerilla warfare, which leads 
to disorder, chaos and ultimately, an- 
archy. 

Consider the following line of thought: 
If burning and sacking a college building 
is a “political activity,” then robbing a 
gas station is a “financial transaction” 
and rape is a “social contact.” This is 
cartoonist Al Capp’s view of the so-called 
politics of violence, and it makes sense, 
does it not? But, unfortunately, some- 
where along the line, illegal activity by 
students or minority groups stopped 
being considered criminal conduct. We 
have the so-called liberal thinkers to 
thank for this. 

Many people—who should know bet- 
ter—would excuse illegal and violent 
conduct by student mobs as an honest 
expression of political views or even as 
misdirected pranks. These are the same 
people who also believe we can travel 
the road to socialism, yet never get there; 
that we can spend out of all proportion to 
our income, yet maintain economic sta- 
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bility; and that we can tolerate a degree 
of campus disruption without violence 
and tragedy ensuing. 

The tragic deaths at Kent State were 
indeed unfortunate, but they were not by 
any means surprising. It was entirely 
foreseeable that if hordes of students at- 
tacked a vastly outnumbered group of 
National Guardsmen with rocks, pipes, 
and bottles, at some point such violence 
risked a stronger response. 

Militant radicals have, by their own 
admission, sought by every conceivable 
means precisely the type of violent con- 
frontation that took place at Kent State, 
Ohio State, and so many other colleges 
around the Nation. They have made non- 
negotiable demands, aroused passions, 
and goaded law enforcement officials, 
hoping for a violent confrontation. To 
our sorrow, they got it. 

PRELUDE TO TRAGEDY 


It would be amusing, if it were not so 
serious, to read references in the press to 
the serene pastoral atmosphere at Kent 
State prior to the recent tragedy on that 
campus. Actually, during the 1968-69 
academic year, Kent State was the scene 
of four disturbances, two of which were 
violent, instigated by the Students for a 
Democratic Society—SDS. 

The New York Times, for example, re- 
ported that “nothing much” had hap- 
pened at Kent State since a 1958 panty 
raid. How inaccurate this article was is 
best indicated by a brief synopsis of the 
efforts made to radicalize the campus. 

In 1968 and 1969, radicals continued an 
incessant barrage of violence-oriented 
hate propaganda on campus. Top SDS 
types like Mark Rudd, Carl Oglesby, and 
Bernardine Dohrn bombarded campus 
audiences. SDS rhetoric, to give specific 
examples, included an instance of an 
SDS leader urging followers to kill the 
cops. 

The Kent State disruptions were the 
subject of investigation by the House In- 
ternal Security Committee on which I 
serve. During our hearings on SDS ac- 
tivities there, we were shown a copy of 
a document entitled “Organizers Man- 
ual for the Spring Offensive” listing such 
non-negotiable demands as open admis- 
sions for what they called third world, 
black and white working-class people. 
Demands were to be pursued through a 
series of escalating actions described in 
the manual in this way: 

Beginning with guerrilla theater actions in 
dorms we can escalate to disrupting classes, 
street marches, quick assaults on buildings, 
etc., before moving to the major confronta- 
tion of the struggle. 


Also during these Kent State hearings, 
testimony by school officials revealed that 
no more than 15 to 25 hard-core mem- 
bers of SDS out of an enrollment of more 
than 21,000 were responsible for the dis- 
ruptions. This small number was sup- 
plied with films, pamphlets, newsletters, 
and directives by the Ohio regional SDS 
office in Cleveland, some 30 miles away. 

In a column headed “‘There’s Proof the 
SDS Planned to Destroy KSU,” writer 
Victor Riesel blasts the myth that Kent 
was a bucolic school that suddenly and 
spontaneously went haywire. He recalls: 
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There are those of us who would hop off 
at Akron, drive the 10 miles and observe 
the SDS Weatherman faction—Mark Rudd, 
Bernardine Dohrn and comrades—scream, 
literally, for blood, for murder, for revolt, for 
the leveling of its. buildings to wind-blown 
ashes, and for armed rebellion. For some 
time now Kent State U. has been the target 
for the SDS Ohio region and the Akron com- 
munes, 


In July of 1969, in one of my weekly 
Washington reports to the residents of 
Ohio’s 17th District, I warned: 

The true face of the campus enemy is re- 
vealed in just two quotations from the rad- 
icals at Kent State. Both are from reports 
published by the student newspaper, The 
Daily Kent Stater. 

First: An SDS spokeswoman [Joyce Cecora] 
called for armed rebellion on the Kent State 
campus, saying “Sitting on the grass in front 
of the administration building is not fight- 
ing—They used gums at Cornell, and they 
got what they wanted. It will come to that 
here!” 

Second: Another speaker declared, “Well 
start blowing up buildings, we'll start buy- 
ing guns, we'll do anything to bring this 
(obscenity) school down.” 


As I have said before, the handwriting 
was on the wall for all of us to see who 
would look. When you have people of 
this type promoting violence, the vio- 
lence and its tragic aftermath at Kent 
State are entirely predictable. 

Columnist Riesel put it this way: 

Blood, now rotting the earth of Kent's 
lovely campus, did not spill accidentally. 
That soil was tilled—furrowed by the 
clanging iron words of the toughest band 
of nihilists this land has known. Virtually 
all of them are outsiders. Virtually all of 
them chose Kent State because it is what 
it is, a source of strength for American 
forces, a source of learning for the children 
of working people, a spot in middle America. 

Those who were surprised by the Kent 
State violence must be unaware of the 
inflammatory statements made by Jerry 
Rubin, currently on bail after having 
been convicted of crossing State lines 
to incite riots, in a speech to 1,500 stu- 
dents there shortly before the “spon- 
taneous and unpredictable” uprising. 
Rubin said: 

The first part of the Yippie program is kill 
your parents. I mean that quite seriously, 
because until you're prepared to kill your 
parents you're not really prepared to change 
the country, because our parents are our 
first oppressors. 


In the last several years there has 
been a policy on campuses across the 
country to give students the opportunity 
to hear first hand a cross section of 
opinions and attitudes from visiting 
speakers, including Communists. The 
emphasis now on these same campuses 
is to feature members of the Chicago 
Seven, Black Panthers, and the like. The 
moderate, the responsible liberal or the 
conservative have difficulty finding a 
forum—or, if invited on campus, being 
given a Chance to be heard. Colleges in 
Ohio, for example, have paid fees as 
high as $1,500 to. hear the ‘“establish- 
ment” blasted and profaned by black 
militants while offering patriotic speak- 
_ers $50 and $100. 

Unfortunately, the bitter seeds of dis- 
cord sown by these barbaric agitators as 
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they vent their spleens are costing the 
universities who invite them—or, unin- 
vited, put up with them—much more 
than the speaking fee. 


INNOCENT VICTIMS? 


A great amount of my mail refers to 
the “innocent victims” at Kent State. 
While anyone can sympathize with the 
tragedy which resulted in the deaths of 
the four students, it just is not accurate 
to refer to “innocent” victims. 

In the first place, all of those students 
confronting the National Guardsmen on 
that tragic day were there in violation 
of proper, legal orders against their con- 
gregation. On top of that, they were 
specifically and repeatedly ordered to 
disperse. Instead, under mob instincts 
they attacked the National Guardsmen 
with rocks and bottles. 

Even if the four killed were not throw- 
ing bottles or hurling obscenities, they 
were associated in the mob that was act- 
ing in an illegal manner. They were act- 
ing in violation of law themselves. You 
might say they were foolish, unfortunate, 
or ill advised but you could not hon- 
estly say. they were innocent. The inno- 
cent people were respecting the laws, 
remaining in their dormitories and not 
conducting an illegal and violent con- 
frontation. 

A good example of the “innocent” 
crowd was Miss Mary Ann Veccio, the 
so-called photo girl whose picture, cry- 
ing out over one of the fallen students, 
appeared everywhere in the Nation. 
Without knowing the facts, most news 
service reports even referred to her as 
a coed. Some coed. She was a runaway 
who, by her own admission, was a part 
of a hippy group which went to Kent 
State because she heard “there was go- 
ing to be an antiwar protest.” The non- 
student radicals who gravitate to the 
storm centers throughout the United 
States are a major part of the campus 
problem. The “action” was at Kent State 
so that is where she went. 

No, it is impossible to refer to any 
single one of those students and youths 
who congregated there that tragic day 
as innocent. Duped, stupid, foolish, un- 
fortunate, cynical, dedicated revolu- 
tionary—one of these descriptive adjec- 
tives or a score of other ones might fit 
them individually but certainly not the 
word “innocent.” 

In our proper concern over the deaths 
at Kent State, we must not let emotional- 
ism obscure the facts in the matter. 
Planned violence usually results in vio- 
lence, but tragically sometimes also in 
unplanned violence and unexpected 
tragedy. 

We would not, of course, equate the 
loss of lives with property damage and 
other costs of mindless violence, but at 
the same time we must remember that 
merchants and taxpayers pay dearly for 
the destruction wreaked by the “protest- 
ing” young barbarians. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer reported 
that the recent havoc at Kent State will 
run up a bill in excess of $1.25 million, a 
figure which does not include the “harsh 
economic blow to the city of Kent” or the 
heavy overtime bill for some 100 State 
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highway patrolmen and costs for addi- 
tional police in the communities sur- 
rounding Kent. 

The cost of keeping more than 900 
guardsmen for most of 7 days at Kent 
is estimated at $350,000. Another $150,000 
is estimated as the cost of the window 
breaking and looting of stores in the city 
and the fires which destroyed the Army 
ROTC building and a storage barn on 
the campus. Room and board refunds to 
students, caused by ending the spring 
quarter at the halfway mark, are 
expected to amount to $750,000. 

How much better that $1.25 million 
and the $2.2 million in damages due to 
campus disorders during the. 1968-69 
academic year could have been spent. 
And those whose barbaric illegal behav- 
ior results in these costs are the very 
ones who protest the loudest about our 
Government’s spending priorities. 

LIBERAL PERMISSIVENESS PAVED THE WAY 


Unfortunately, over a long period of 
time, liberals have advocated the idea 
that the end justifies the means and have 
cultivated a permissiveness that. allows 
each individual to decide for himself 
rather than yield to the law of the land. 
A more practical and hard-nosed ap- 
proach is needed to enforce the law and 
protect innocent victims and mindless 
destruction of property. 

Ilegal conduct on campus must be 
met with the same response as illegal 
conduct elsewhere would bring. We 
should not have different classes of law 
enforcement for different classes of law 
violators. Society as a whole has a right 
to demand that laws are uniformly en- 
forced. Activities which would be a 
felony if committed in the community 
at large are often overlooked or called 
“disorderly conduct” when committed on 
a college campus. 

A large part of the problem lies in 
the type of administration we have in 
our universities. Many college adminis- 
trations have allowed the radicals to 
achieve victory by permitting them ‘to 
“call the shots.” I do not know where 
administrations ever got the idea that 
they have to give an audience to shout- 
ing, cursing, unruly students. This idea 
of letting them have their way has been 
carried to an extreme where it is done 
on the terms of the militants rather than 
on the terms of the university. 

What the militants fail to understand 
is that while the Constitution grants 
them freedom of speech—and even this 
right has been circumscribed to some 
extent through judicial construction— 
the Constitution does rot require that 
anybody listen. The militants are con- 
fusing the right to advocate with what 
they view as also a right to get their own 
way. When they are heard but not 
heeded, they feel justified in resorting 
to violence. 

Arson, bomb-throwing, assault and 
battery, the deliberate destruction of uni- 
versity equipment, and furniture, the 
looting of files and research notes, the 
forcible occupation of buildings, and the 
intimidation of students cannot be clas- 
sified as exercise of the right of free 
speech. 
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Militancy no longer resorts to the soap- 
box—but increasingly to the tinderbox. 
The byword seems to be: mob action 
first, programs later. 

It is naive indeed to think we are deal- 
ing merely with alienated students rather 
than purposeful radicals who are nihi- 
listically oriented. 

Having failed to persuade through 
four-letter rhetoric, the minority claims 
the right to impose its will by violence on 
the majority. And this is done in the 
name of reform, yet the radical militants 
are hard pressed to answer when they are 
asked what they would substitute for 
the status quo. 

Rather than resulting in a mutual ac- 
commodation of interests, violence re- 
sults instead in further provocation and 
escalation of violence and countervio- 
lence. A free society has the moral right 
to protect itself through the legitimate 
use of force to preserve the rules. In the 
face of violent defiance, the law has no 
recourse but to pit force against force. 
Inevitably, there will be instances of 
overreaction. 

Leveling the charge of “overreaction” 
has become the handmaiden, however, of 
almost every attempt by law enforce- 
ment officials to quell riots and other 
disorders. Had the National Guardsmen 
at Kent State failed to defend them- 
selves, it is entirely conceivable that one 
or more of them might have been killed. 
But under the double standard espoused 
by the militant radicals, no one should 
shed any tears for dead guardsmen or, 
for that matter, for the many policemen 
who have been killed in the line of duty 
while protecting communities against 
rampaging mobs. 

The Guardsmen were there because of 
the destruction and violence the student 
minority caused. It is standard tactics of 
the left to blame the police and the Na- 
tional Guardsmen. They are not to blame 
and should not bear the brunt of the 
fault which belongs elsewhere. 

TACTICS OF MILITANT ORGANIZERS 


Dr. Alex C. Sherriffs, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of California, 
Berkeley, recently presented a very in- 
cisive analysis of the similarities between 
the militant groups which have spear- 
headed the many episodes of violence on 
college campuses. As he correctly points 
out: 


They are alike in that they intend to 
seize power, or to destroy. They advance 
causes not to achieve them, but to produce 
conflict, They are, by and large, well or- 
ganized and disciplined, and apparently have 
means of communication and travel supe- 
rior to that of those they attack. Their pat- 
tern has been first to analyze friction points 
on individual campuses, then to seek out 
support in strategic places on the campuses 
and in the surrounding community. Certain 
faculty members, clergymen, sympathetic 
media people, and indigenous radicals or re- 
fiex liberals fill the bill. They push constant- 
ly, and they push for more than is possible. 
They wait for a mistake,.As soon as it’s even 
slightly credible, they invoke some greater 
“cause.” The issue may have been visitation 
rights in girls rooms; it soon becomes an 
issue of freedom of assembly, or speech, or 
academic freedom. They simplistically paint 
the administrators and those of society who 
would support lawful processes as rigid, au- 
thoritarian, and out of step with the times. 
Usually, they set up the battle plan so they 
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win either way: for example, if there is ca- 
pitulation in relation to a sit-in, they control 
the building and move forward with new 
demands; if the administration holds firm 
and eventually calls for outside help, the 
militants contrive and then point to police 
brutality. They are willing to nibble, one 
issue at a time, because each success ensures 
@ greater likelihood for the next success. 
This is a strategy of takeover. It is, in their 
own words, revolution, 


Another excellent point Dr. Sherriffs 
makes in comparing the similarities of 
the coercive groups responsible for so 
much of the violence is that “they would 
never have held the stage if the majority 
were functioning, if the faculty were 
united and responsible, and if the ad- 
ministrators had wisdom and courage.” 

WHAT IS AHEAD 


“The struggle has just begun” pro- 
claims a handout distributed at Ameri- 
can University in Washington, D.C., re- 
cently. The following two paragraphs 
give a brief idea of some of the plans 
being laid: 

We have taken over our campuses; we have 
the power to keep them. We must plan to 
occupy them and use them for our own pur- 
poses for the summer. At Princeton and other 
colleges, the administration has been forced 
to grant credit for the year without final 
exams; solidarity on your campus may win 
this too. If not, continue to occupy the 
school and allow exams and degrees to be 
given by permission of the students, under 
their administration, in rooms and at times 
designated by them. 

We must use the campus as a base for con- 
tinuing the struggle through the summer: 
for closing down draft boards; educating the 
community; guarding beleaguered Panther 
headquarters; supporting workers’ strikes; 
spreading the strike. Invite the community 
onto the university for which they have paid 
and make student housing available to young 
workers and blacks. 


And at Purdue University in Lafayette, 
Ind., an instruction sheet was provided 
to student demonstrators telling them 
how to make the most effective use of 
Molotov cocktails, how to shut down the 
electric power, and how to disrupt the 
telephone system and radio communica- 
tions. Instructions are also given on 
eluding police dogs, wrecking railroad 
trains, and introducing chemicals into 
university residence hall water supplies. 

The story is the same at hundreds of 
colleges in all regions of our country. 
These are but samples of what the libër- 
als would have us believe is legitimate 
political protest: blowing up trains and 
banks; closing down draft boards; mak- 
ing university policy; poisoning water 
supplies. 

It is madness to label such activities 
“political protest.” Can anyone doubt 
that is the work of deliberate anarchists? 
A tiny minority of dangerous criminals 
seek. to overthrow the U.S. Govern- 
ment and all of its institutions. 

What is desperately needed now is for 
the many well-meaning young people 
who have become the pawns of the crim- 
inal anarchists to be convinced that 
peaceful, responsible protest is. effective. 
If the moderate students will disavow 
those. who call for violent confrontation 
and work instead for peaceful persuasion 
within legal channels, then the radical 
elements would lose a potent force in 
their destructive efforts and be singled 
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out as the criminal, unrepresentative 
minority they are. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Student dissent must be redirected to 
constructive channels so that it can re- 
main true dissent rather than raucous, 
illegal and self-defeating conduct which 
results in arson, destruction of property, 
trampling the rights of others, and phys- 
ical violence. Otherwise, the devastating 
sight of buildings blazing on campuses 
clouded by tear gas, of students taunting 
battle-ready troops and militia, and uni- 
versities under seige or completely closed 
down will serve as a commonplace re- 
minder of the consequences of “political 
activity” as defined and practiced by the 
campus radicals. 

Those who excuse violence or illegal 
conduct as “pranks” are more guilty 
than any National Guardsman. Profes- 
sors who sense the rebellion on campus 
but do not endeavor to direct it into 
proper channels are more culpable than 
the. guardsmen, College presidents who 
capitulate to violence and nonnegotia- 
ble demands are far more to blame than 
the police or the guardsmen who must 
come to their campuses to fill the void 
created by their leadership vacuum, Po- 
litical leaders who pander to minority 
groups and then turn their eyes away 
from riots and looting helped pull more 
triggers than any law enforcement offi- 
cial. Those who proclaim the right to 
violate the law as a “constitutional 
right” and call law and order “repres- 
sion” or fascism fan the fires which lead 
to tragedy. 

Do not blame the police or the Nation- 
al Guard for tragedies that occur. The 
root of the problem goes much deeper. 


DISCRIMINATORY STATE UNIVER- 
SITY ADMISSIONS POLICIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Farester), is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today called upon Attorney General 
John Mitchell to investigate Purdue Uni- 
versity’s admissions policies toward mi- 
nority groups for possible discrimination 
and legal action under the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. At the same time, I have in- 
troduced H.R. 17828, legislation to es- 
tablish a Federal grant program to State 
universities which accept out-of-State 
students on a nondiscriminatory basis 
and H.R. 17840, legislation to extend the 
prohibition against Federal aid to public 
institutions which discriminate on the 
basis of religion or ancestry. Purdue 
University is a State university. 

Many State universities are adopting 
restrictions on out-of-State students to 
cut down on the number of Jewish and 
other minorities at their schools. They 
decided that these out-of-State minor- 
ities were the cause of campus unrest and 
had to go. 

Less than one-third of current State 
university restrictions on out-of-State 
enrollment existed prior to 1966. The 
rest, subsequently imposed, include 
quotas on the number of out-of-State 
students, higher levels of tuition and 
fees, and higher academic requirements. 
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The most blatantly discriminatory pol- 
icies of any public university in the 
United States to my knowledge are those 
of Purdue. Purdue, which has an overall 
percentage limit on out-of-State stu- 
dents, places an additional limit on ad- 
missions from New York and New Jersey. 
These two States have the vast pre- 
ponderance of potential Jewish, Black, 
Puerto Rican, and other minority stu- 
dents. In addition, Purdue sends letters 
discouraging applicants from those 
States. Purdue’s intent is clear. 

In the fall of 1969, Purdue attempted 
to cut back drastically on its student 
enrollment from the New York metro- 
politan area by specifically limiting ad- 
missions from that area to qualified 
children of Purdue alumni. While that 
policy was quickly abandoned, the cur- 
rent policy which replaced it, will never- 
theless bring about a significant decrease 
in students attending Purdue from the 
region. 

Before World War II many schools of 
higher education excluded Jewish stu- 
dents from universities by limiting en- 
roliment from New York City. 

More typical of the subtle form of dis- 
crimination imposed by the general 
quota is the practice of the University of 
Wisconsin. This school imposes an over- 
all quota on out-of-State enrollment. 

Giving in to pressure from State leg- 
islators and the chamber of commerce, 
the University of Wisconsin attempted to 
discourage enrollment from the 10 
States, which together provided the 


University with a majority of its minor- 
ity students, by giving priority to appli- 
cants from other States. While this pol- 


icy was quickly rescinded as blatantly 
discriminatory, the adoption of a per- 
centage quota on out-of-State enroll- 
ment has had the same impact. With 
respect to Jewish students, for example, 
enrollment as of the fall of 1969 was only 
one-third of what it has been at the same 
time in 1966. 

While current Federal law prohibits 
discrimination by public institutions, a 
loophole in the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
does not cut off Federal funding for such 
discrimination. I have introduced H.R. 
17840 to close the loophole. And I have 
introduced H.R. 17828 to provide a posi- 
tive incentive to State colleges and uni- 
versities to adopt nondiscriminatory 
admission policies with respect to out- 
of-State students. The adoption of na- 
tivist admissions policies not only 
restricts educational opportunities of 
minority students, but insulates students 
attending State schools from outside 
forces. 

I insert at this point in the RECORD my 
letter to Attorney General Mitchell, the 
texts of H.R. 17828 and H.R. 18240 and 
a study of admissions policies of State 
colleges and universities prepared by 
Harold Braverman of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1970. 
Hon, JOHN MITCHELL, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Justice Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL MITCHELL: The Civil 

Rights Act of 1964 prohibits discrimination 
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on the basis of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, and empowers your Depart- 
ment to seek legal redress where such dis- 
crimination is uncovered. 

A situation of apparent gross religious dis- 
crimination on the part of a public institu- 
tion has come to my attention, which I 
would like to call your attention and re- 
quest your Department to investigate for 
possible action. 

Purdue University of West Lafayette, In- 
diana is a state supported school which im- 
poses a quota on out-of-state admissions. 
This quota has been applied in a special 
manner to metropolitan areas of New York 
and New Jersey, areas with a large concen- 
tration of racial and religious minorities: 
Jewish, Blacks and Puerto Ricans. Ap- 
plicants from the metropolitan area are re- 
quired to be children of Purdue Alumni. 
This same standard is not in effect else- 
where. The result is a de facto limitation on 
enrollment of minority students. 

Purdue recently modified its practice by 
eliminating the alumni requirement, but im- 
posed in its place—for the residents of New 
York and New Jersey—a specific numerical 
limitation based on a ratio of those states’ 
population to the population of the country 
as a whole, which was, like the previous re- 
striction, not imposed upon any other states. 
The result is to continue in a more subtle 
manner to limit minority students, by plac- 
ing a limit on the number of students from 
areas with the highest potential number of 
minority applicants. 

I enclose for your information, some clip- 
pings and letters on this subject, and would 
be most pleased to cooperate with you fur- 
ther in contacting individuals and groups 
involved in this situation. 

With relation to the above, I am intro- 
ducing legislation tomorrow to amend Title 
6 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. I would be 
interested in your Department's views on 
this legislation, a copy of which is also en- 
closed. J 

With kind regards, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
Member of Congress. 


H.R. 17828 


A bill to amend Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963 to provide Federal assistance 
for the expansion of facilities for public 
colleges and universities which admit stu- 
dents from out of State on a nondiscrimi- 
natory basis 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title IV 
of the Higher Education Facilities Act is re- 
designated as title V, and sections 401 
through 408 of such Act (and cross refer- 
ences thereto) are redesignated as sections 
501 through 508, respectively. 

Sec. 2. The Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963 is amended by inserting after title III 
thereof the following new title: 


“TITLE IV—CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE 
FOR STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES ADMITTING OUT-OF-STATE STU- 
DENTS 


“FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Sec. 401. The Congress hereby finds that 
(1) in order to afford every student the op- 
portunity to secure a higher education it is 
necessary to secure additional facilities for 
our colleges and universities, (2) the demand 
for increased higher education facilities is 
not evenly distributed throughout the coun- 
try since certain States have adopted a re- 
strictive enrollment policy, (3) such a pol- 
icy tends to restrict the growth of available 
facilities, provincialize the educational in- 
stitutions of that State, and require even 
greater expansion of facilities by the other 
States, (4) such restrictions on out-of-State 
enrollment are producing a de facto dis- 
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crimination against certain religious and 
racial groups. It is, therefore, the policy of 
the Congress to encourage the elimination of 
State residency requirements, or other prac- 
tices which have the same effect, and estab- 
lish a program of grants to public colleges 
and universities which practice open enroll- 
ment to assist them in expanding their fa- 
cilities in order that everyone will have an 
opportunity to secure a higher education. 


“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


“Sec, 402. (a) The Commissioner shall 
carry out a program of grants to public col- 
leges and universities for the expansion of 
academic facilities to accommodate more stu- 
dents in accordance with this title. 

“(b) For the purpose of making grants 
under this title, there is authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $200,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1971, $250,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and 
$300,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1973. 

“(c) Sums appropriated under subsection 
(b) shall remain for obligation until the 
close of the fiscal year next succeeding the 
fiscal year for which they were appropriated. 

“ALLOTMENTS TO INSTITUTIONS 


“Sec. 403. (a) From the sums appropriated 
under section 402 for a fiscal year, the Com- 
missioner shall allot to each public college 
and university an amount which bears the 
Same ratio to the amount being allotted as 
the number of out-of-State students ad- 
mitted to the institution for full-time study 
at the undergraduate level during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year bears to the number of such 
students so admitted to all public colleges 
and universities in the United States during 
such fiscal year. 

“(b) If the Commissioner determines that 
any amount allotted to a college or univer- 
sity under subsection (a) for a fiscal year is 
not needed by that institution it shall be re- 
allotted by the Commissioner, on the basis 
of such factors as he determines to be equita- 
ble and reasonable among the other public 
colleges and universities which, as deter- 
mined by the Commissioner, are able to use 
without delay any amounts so reallotted for 
the purposes of this title. Amounts reallotted 
under this subsection shall remain available 
until the close of the fiscal year next suc- 
ceeding the fiscal year for which they were 
originally allotted. 


“GRANTS 


“Sec. 404. The Commissioner, on the basis 
of applications received by him, shall make 
grants to public coleges and universities up- 
on receipt of assurances satisfactory to him 
that the grant will be used for the expan- 
sion of academic facilities to accommodate 
additional students, and that the college or 
university will comply with such fiscal con- 
trol and fund accounting procedures as may 
be necessary to assure proper disbursement 
and accounting for Federal funds paid to 
the college or university, and that it will 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as may be rea- 
sonably necessary to enable the Commis- 
sioner to perform his functions under this 
title. 

“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec, 405, For purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘public college and uni- 
versity’ means an institution of higher ed- 
ucation which (A) grants a baccalaureate 
degree or its equivalent, (B) is under public 
supervision and control, (C) admits out-of- 
State students without discrimination in 
requirements for admission or in the 
amounts of tuition and fees charged, and 
without limitations on the number of such 
students to be admitted. 

“(2) The term ‘out-of-State student’ 
means a student whose principal place of 
residence is outside the State in which the 
public college or university is located.” 
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H.R. 17840 
A bill to amend titite VI of the Civil Rights 

Act of 1964 to bar discrimination based 
on religion or ancestry in programs ad- 
ministered by institutions of higher educa- 
tion which are under public supervision 
and control and which receive Federal 
assistance, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
601 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 
2000d) is amended by inserting “(a)” after 
“Sec. 601.” and by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) No person in the United States shall 
on the ground of religion or ancestry be ex- 
cluded from participation in, be denied bene- 
fits of, or be subjected to discrimination un- 
der, any program or activity administered by 
an institution of higher education which is 
under public supervision and control and 
which receives Federal financal assistance.” 


ADMISSIONS POLICIES OP STATE UNIVERSITIES 
(By Harold Braverman) 


In 1969, two state universities took steps 
to curtail the admission of out-of-state resi- 
dents. In preceding years, other state uni- 
versities and state legislatures had mandated 
cuts in the enrollment of students from out- 
of-state, but none of these provoked the same 
concern in the Jewish community as did the 
two cases last year. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The first case involved the University of 
Wisconsin, an institution which had tradi- 
tionally accepted large numbers of non-resi- 
dent students, many of them Jewish young 
people from the eastern part of the United 
States. In 1966, apparently yielding to pres- 
sures from within the Wisconsin state legis- 
lature, the university administration adopted 
a policy that applications for admission from 
students living in 10 particular states would 
be “held” until all other applications from 
Wisconsin and the other 39 states had been 
processed. Whatever the purpose of the 
“hold” policy, the fact was that some of the 
10 states singled out for this unfavorable 
treatment were states which would, in the 
absence of such a restrictive policy, furnish 
the University of Wisconsin with virtually 
allits Jewish and Black out-of-state students. 

As a result of a protest by the university’s 
faculty, this policy was dropped. However, 
legislative pressure continued, It has been 
reported both in the press of Wisconsin and 
by a leader of the Wisconsin legislature that 
much of this pressure was generated by law- 
makers who were seeking ways to reduce the 
number of Jewish students on the university 
campus. 

In March, 1969 the Board of Regents of 
the university adopted a policy which ap- 
peared to respond to legislative pressure. This 
policy stated that no more than 25% of the 
university’s freshman class entering in Sep- 
tember, 1969 could be composed of non-resi- 
dents of Wisconsin; no more than 20% of the 
freshman class entering in 1970; and no 
more than 15% entering in 1971. 

The Anti-Defamation League’s investiga- 
tion reveals that the new restriction has al- 
ready had a drastic impact upon Jewish stu- 
dents. The number of Jewish freshmen who 
enrolled at the University of Wisconsin in 
September, 1969 was less than one-fourth the 
number who enrolled in the academic year 
1966-67. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


The second 1969 case which concerned the 
Jewish community was that of Purdue Uni- 
versity, a state institution in Indiana. Pur- 
due University, responding ostensibly to de- 
mands that Indiana residents be favored 
over out-of-state students, decided to cut 
the admission of non-Indianans. However, 
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Purdue went a step further than did the 
University of Wisconsin. Purdue decided to 
limit particularly the admission of students 
from the metropolitan New York area, re- 
quiring that such students be especially well 
qualified, and that they also be children of 
Purdue alumni. Obviously, such a policy, 
aimed at a major Jewish population center, 
imposed special disabilities upon Jewish stu- 
dents interested in studying at Purdue. Sub- 
sequently, Purdue modified this policy some- 
what. The university decided that, beginning 
in 1970, it would admit students from New 
York and New Jersey on a quota basis rooted 
in the proportion of the populations of New 
York and New Jersey to the total population 
of the United States. But the change con- 
tinued, in substance, to favor non-Indianans 
from 47 states over residents of New York 
and New Jersey. 


ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE STUDY 


In the light of these developments, the 
Anti-Defamation League undertook a study 
in late 1969 to determine the extent to which 
state universities limit the admission of out- 
of-state students and how such limitations 
might affect opportunities for Jewish youth. 

ADL's survey sought to determine whether 
the universities had percentage restrictions 
on out-of-state students; whether there were 
any restrictions directed against specific geo- 
graphical area; and whether any proposals 
were under consideration for further restric- 
tions. The institutions surveyed were the 136 
degree-granting universities under state con- 
trol listed in the 1968 edition of American 
Universities and Colleges, published by the 
American Council on Education. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


(1) Of the 136 state universities, 88—or 
65%—do not at this time impose a percent- 
age or a geographical restriction against stu- 
dents from out-of-state. 

(2) However, of these 88, there are 15 
which are expected to institute restrictions. 

(3) Of the 136 state universities, only one 
uses geographical differentiation in select- 
ing students from out-of-state. That insti- 
tution is Purdue Univeristy in Indiana which 
has assigned a quota to students from New 
York and New Jersey rooted in the propor- 
tion of the populations of these two states to 
the national population. Such a policy ob- 
viously disfavors students from New York 
and New Jersey as against students residing 
in the other 47 states. And, because New 
York and New Jersey constitute a major 
Jewish population center of the United 
States, this policy is a serious obstacle to the 
admission of Jewish students to Purdue. 

(4) Of the 136 state universities, 48—or 
85%—have percentage restrictions against 
out-of-state students, These percentages 
range from a low of 5% for the University of 
Massachusetts to a high of 40% for the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. The mean group consists 
of 22 state universities which restrict out-of- 
state students to 20% of the freshman class. 

(5) Without fixing formal percentage re- 
strictions, a number of state universities use 
devices which have a restrictive effect: 

A. One such deyice is to charge out-of- 
state students substantially more than resi- 
dent students for tuition. 

B. More significant is the requirement that 
out-of-state students have much better en- 
trance credentials than residents. Thus, the 
University of California requires that Cali- 
fornians haye a secondary school average of 
3.1 to qualify for admission: However, non- 
residents must present an average of 3.5. 
Consequently, although the University of 
California fixes no percentage quota for non- 
residents, the reality is that the percentage 
of out-of-state students admitted there is 
usually about 10%. Of the 136 institutions, 
at least 25 specifically demand higher quali- 
fications of out-of-state students without the 
imposition of a percentage quota. 
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If these 25 are added to the 48 universities 
which use a percentage restriction, we arrive 
at a total of 72—or more than one-half of 
the total group—that restrict the admis- 
sion of non-residents to their campuses. 

(6) If we limit our attention to the 48 
campuses in our survey group that now have 
percentage restrictions against out-of-state 
students, we note that 30 of them have in- 
stituted these restrictions since 1966. 

It is apparent, then, that a trend has 
begun among state universities to limit the 
admission of non-resident students. Con- 
sidering today’s uncertain economy, and the 
reluctance of state legislatures to impose ad- 
ditional taxes, it would appear that this 
trend will continue in the years to come. 

(7) The following are actions taken since 
1966 by state universities and/or state legis- 
latures designed to restrict the admission of 
students from out-of-state, and actions that 
are anticipated in the near future: 

(a) Florida.—At present, one of the 5 
Florida state universities—Florida State— 
has a percentage restriction against out-of- 
state students. This quota is between 12% 
and 15%. However, it is expected that the 
other 4 institutions, including the University 
of Florida which now has an enrollment of 
2,500 Jewish students, will soon impose re- 
strictions. 

(b) Indiana.—In 1969, Purdue University 
instituted a 25% restriction on out-of-state 
students and qualified this further for the 
states of New York and New Jersey with a 
quota for students from these states based 
upon the proportion of the populations of 
New York and New Jersey to the total na- 
tional population. 

(c) Kansas.—Although Kansas State, the 
University of Kansas and Wichita State have 
no formal percentage quotas for out-of-state 
students, they have adopted a policy that 
if applications from non-residents are “too 
heavy,” they will not be admitted. 

(d) Kentucky.—In 1968, the state legisla- 
ture passed a law which was approved by 
the governor, setting a limit of 20% of non- 
residents admitted to the 5 state university 
campuses. 

(e) Michigan.—In 1968, the Michigan state 
legislature mandated a restriction of 20% 
for out-of-state students admitted to all 9 
state university campuses. These campuses 
include the University of Michigan which has 
traditionally attracted large numbers of 
Jewish students from out-of-state. 

(f) Ohto—In 1966, the State Board of 
Regents of the state university system rec- 
ommended that each campus restrict out- 
of-state students to 20%. In 1969, the Ohio 
state legislature mandated significantly 
higher state aid for resident students than 
for non-resident students. Of the 10 state 
university campuses, 5 have already insti- 
tuted a 20% restriction, Although the other 
5 have “no restrictions,” the fact is that they 
admit far less than 20% from out-of-state. 
For example, Cleveland State University has 
no out-of-state students on its campus. 

(g) Pennsylvania.—Pennsylvania State, 
which has traditionally attracted many Jew- 
ish students from out-of-state, has a 10% 
quota for non-residents, In addition, po- 
litical experts predict that the Pennsylvania 
state legislature will soon ask all 4 state 
universities to favor Pennsylvania residents 
over non-residents. 

(h) Tennessee—Of the 7 state university 
campuses in Tennessee, 5 instituted a 15% 
quota on students from out-of-state begin- 
ning in 1969. 

(i) Wisconsin—1. The Board of Regents 
of the University of Wisconsin, responding 
to legislative pressure, instituted a 25% 
quota for out-of-state students in 1969, with 
this quota to be reduced to 20% in 1970 and 
15% in 1971. 

2. One year earlier, in 1968, the other 2 
state university campuses—Stout State and 
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Wisconsin State—instituted a 25% quota 
for out-of-state students and also demanded 
higher fees and academic credentials from 
such students, 


IMPLICATIONS FOR JEWISH STUDENTS 


It is estimated that there are 380,000 Jew- 
ish undergraduates studying on American 
campuses. It is further estimated that of 
this number, 243,000—or 70% of the total 
Jewish undergraduate population—are clus- 
tered in 83 of the more than 500 campuses 
each of which has a Jewish student popula- 
tion of at least 25. 

Of these 83 institutions, 31 are state uni- 
versities and, therefore, the subject of par- 
ticular concern in this study. 

The estimated number of Jewish students 
at these 31 state universities is 91,000—or 
24% of all Jewish college and university un- 
dergraduate students. Thus, the admissions 
policies of these 31 state universities are es- 
pecially relevant to this study. If they re- 
strict, or contemplate restriction of, students 
from outside their own states, this can have 
& limiting effect upon the educational oppor- 
tunities of Jewish youth, 

Of these 31 state universities, 13 already 
have percentage quotas on the number of 
students that they will admit from out-of- 
state. Among these 13 are two New England 
state univerities—the University of Connec- 
ticut and the University of Massachusetts— 
which are the most restrictive of the 31 in- 
stitutions. The University of Massachusetts 
has a maximum of 5% for non-resident stu- 
dents (the lowest in the nation), while the 
University of Connecticut has a quota of 
from 8% to 10%. 

In short, 13—or 40%—of the 31 state uni- 
versities that have large Jewish student pop- 
ulations, use percentage restrictions against 
out-of-state students. If we add to this 8 
state universities which require especially 
high qualifications of non-residents, there 
are then 21 of the 31 state universities— 
campuses which over the years have attracted 
large numbers of Jewish students—whose 
policies are restrictive against students from 
without their states. And if we then add 6 
state universities which, we are advised, are 
contemplating restrictions against out-of- 
state students, we reach a total of 27 out 
of the 31—or 85% of the 31 state universities 
that have traditionally attracted meaning- 
ful number of Jewish students—which re- 
strict or will soon restrict. 


THE FISCAL PICTURE 


The burgeoning interest among American 
youth in getting a college education has cre- 
ated serious financial problems for colleges 
and universities. Privately controlled institu- 
tions of higher learning have tried to meet 
this problem in some measure by increasing 
tuition fees; today, tuition fees of $3,000 a 
year or more are not uncommon in the pri- 
vate university sector. Withal, it is said that 
even such high tuition fees do not approach 
the cost to the institution of teaching the 
students. Therefore, deficits must be made 
up by using capital and by aggressive fund 
raising. 

The problem for the state university—de- 
pendent as it is on public money allocated 
by the state government—is even more criti- 
cal. The state university cannot engage in 
public fund raising and has no capital as- 
sets at its disposal. Thus, confronted with 
the same problem as the private university— 
i.e., the fact that tuition fees cannot cover 
costs—it has but one recourse. It must turn 
to the state legislature for money. 

State legislatures are reluctant to accept 
the political onus of imposing more taxes to 
pay for state functions. Therefore, they look 
for other devices with which to meet the 
problem. In addition to raising tuition fees 
for students of their own state, a number of 
legislatures and Boards of Regents of state 
university systems have instituted special 
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tuition fees for students from out-of-state, 
in a number of cases twice as high as the 
fees paid by the residents. 

Despite such measures, the cost of educat- 
ing a student still cannot be approached by 
tuition fees alone. Increasingly, large state 
subsidies are required to continue the opera- 
tion of the state universities. Consequently, 
there has arisen pressure from the public, 
and in the legislatures, to reduce the num- 
ber of students from out-of-state who are 
admitted to the universities so that the pub- 
lic money allocated to these institutions will 
be used primarily or exclusively for students 
who are bona fide residents of the state. 


A RETROGRESSIVE TREND 


All the foregoing suggests that there is an 
increasing trend on the part of state uni- 
versities to make it more difficult for non- 
residents to study on their campuses, and 
that this may cause increasing limitations 
on the opportunities of Jewish students. 
Underlying the pressures of the state uni- 
versities to restrict the admission of non- 
residents is undoubtedly a kind of xeno- 
phobia or nativism which has been exacer- 
bated by recent student unrest on some 
campuses. A clamor is heard that campus 
disruption is usually led by student, activists 
from other states. The easy solution is then 
found—reduce the number of non-residents 
admitted to the state university, Never is it 
acknowledged by legislatures or by Boards 
of Regents that the intent of the restriction 
is to cut down the enrollment of Jewish 
students. But the effect can be exactly that, 
as in the case of the University of Wisconsin. 

Without a proven intent to discriminate 
on racial or religious grounds, we are con- 
fronted with an almost immutable fact of 
the American system—namely, that each 
state controls its own university system and 
that, absent evidence that a state univer- 
sity discriminates on grounds of race or reli- 
gion, such a university may be invulnerable 
to legal attacks if it chooses even to bar 
non-residents completely from its campus. 

Invulnerable in terms of legal attacks, but 
certainly vulnerable to the charge that it is 
retrogressing in terms of its educational pur- 
pose. If state universities continue the re- 
strictive trend that has begun, provincialism 
and insularism will be the rule, not the ex- 
ception. Diffusion of students will be ar- 
rested. The Wisconsin student will encounter 
almost only Wisconsinians on his campus, 
and the California youth will see fewer and 
fewer Mid-Westerners, Southerners and East- 
erners at the University of California. 

Such a trend may invite retaliation. For 
example, as students from New York en- 
counter more difficulty in gaining admission 
to, let us say, the University of Wisconsin, 
the University of Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania State, they will apply in increasing 
numbers to the State University of New 
York. How long will it be then, before 
the State University of New York 
abandons its present liberal policy of no re- 
strictions against out-of-state students, and 
fixes a quota for non-residents? 

The finger of blame for this trend may 
be pointed also at some state universities 
in the Northeast, the area of greatest Jewish 
population concentration, for helping, per- 
haps unwittingly, the rationale of the move- 
ment toward restriction. When the University 
of Massachusetts and the University of Con- 
necticut have for many years applied five 
percent and eight percent quotas, respec- 
tively, to non-residents, it may appear to 
come with ill grace to raise questions about 
other state universities in the Midwest and 
the South that are today fixing quotas of 
fifteen percent to twenty five percent, de- 
clarediy in the name of increasing educa- 
tional opportunities for their own residents. 

Perhaps then what is called for is an ap- 
praisal by the state universities of their obli- 
gations not only to their own residents but 
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to the rest of the American people, and to 
their educational goals—an appraisal which 
should take into serious account the damage 
done to students and to universities by in- 
creasing provincialism—an appraisal in 
which the federal government ought to par- 
ticipate since the state universities exist in 
large measure by virtue of federal grants. 


MISTER SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is Tec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, always 
there is regret and sadness at the an- 
nouncement of a great friend and Amer- 
ican that he or she is retiring. This is 
natural, for there is an inexplicable re- 
luctance to accept what one knows will 
happen sooner or later. In the case of 
our great friend and leader, Speaker 
McCormack, this is especially so. How 
reluctant one is to give up the tried and 
the true. 

There is one compensating factor, 
however, and that is the secure knowl- 
edge that the Speaker has written by 
action the precepts and examples we 
can follow. Speaking as a Member, a 
relative newcomer, I take this oppor- 
tunity to join others who have rendered 
tribute to this great American and hu- 
manitarian. 

And, further, I take pride in introduc- 
ing into the Recorp at this point an ed- 
itorial appearing in my hometown of 
San Antonio’s daily, the San Antonio 
Light: 

[From the San Antonio, Tex., Light, 
May 23, 1970] 
MISTER SPEAKER 

The long record of accomplishment of 
John J. McCormack needs no defense. It is, 
in fact, much too long to be reiterated here. 

He had great influence in all the inno- 
vative social legislation of the New Deal, 
the Fair Deal, the New Frontier and the Great 
Society. 

His allegiance to the office of the presi- 
dency is legendary; but this never kept 
him from asserting personal leadership con- 
trary to a particular president’s views when 
he felt he was right. 

Mr. McCormack, to be sure, will continue 
pushing for progressive legislation until his 
term expires at the end of the year. 

We wish him a restful but not inactive 
retirement. The wisdom of four decades of 
legislative commitment and leadership will 
be of invaluable help to the new generation 
of legislators who may seek his counsel. 


RIGHT TO WORK A DEFINITE ISSUE 
IN POSTAL REFORM BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. HENDER- 
son) is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
most interested in reading in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of Friday, May 22, 
1970, beginning at page 16814 the re- 
marks of my good friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. UDALL) 
regarding “Right to Work” as an issue 
ee currently pending postal reform 

The gentleman from Arizona’ and I 
have served together on the House Post 
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Office and Civil Service Committee eyer 
since his election to the House and as he 
knows, I have a very high personal re- 
gard for him and a great deal of respect 
for his opinions. 

In this instance, however, in saying, as 
he does, “Let me say here and now that 
‘right to work’ is not an issue in postal 
reform. The bill reported by the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service 
neither advances nor retards the ‘right 
to work’ movement; it leaves it precisely 
where it is now. It retains the status 
quo.” My colleague is completely in error. 

We are not dealing in, the postal re- 
form bill with employment in the private 
sector. I agree that the postal reform bill 
does not alter the Taft-Hartley Act. But 
what it does is to extend the provisions 
of the National Labor Relations Act for 
the very first time to Federal employ- 
ment. 

The status quo of Federal employment 
is that there is absolutely no way, under 
existing law, for union officials and Fed- 
eral management executives to negotiate 
or otherwise bring into existence a union 
shop in the Federal service. 

To spell it out even more plainly under 
the presently existing law, there can -be 
no union shop or agency shop where 
Federal employees are concerned. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 17070 as 
reported by the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, for the first 
time, the issue of a union shop or agency 
shop would be subject to negotiation. 
Likewise it would be an issue subject to 
binding arbitration. 

While it is true that section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act which prohibits the 
negotiation of union shops in States hav- 
ing right-to-work laws, is incorporated 
into H.R. 17070 with the other provisions 
of the National Labor Relations Act, 
there are at least some States whose 
right-to-work laws are so worded that 
they would be inapplicable to this situa- 
tion. 

Then, of course; there are the Federal 
employees outside the 17 right-to-work 
States who now have the protection of 
Executive Order 11491. Section 1(a) of 
that order states: 

Each employee has the right, freely and 
without fear of penalty or reprisal, to form, 
join and assist a labor organization or to re- 
frain from any such activity, and each em- 
ployee shall be protected in the exercise of 
this right. 


It is not my purpose to defend the Na- 
tional Right-To-Work Committee or its 
executive vice president, Mr. Reed Lar- 
son. 

Neither do I have any opinion or any 
basis for an opinion as to whether his 
vote on the right-to-work amendment 
was a factor in the defeat of our 
good friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Nebraska in a primary. 

I am confident that Mr. Larson, the 
Right-To-Work Committee and our col- 
league, the gentleman from Nebraska are 
quite capable of defending themselves. 

But I must take issue with my col- 
league when he suggests that H.R. 17070 
does not change the status quo with 
regard to the right-to-work issue. 

I am completely confident that he will 
agree with me when I say that for the 
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first time in the history of the Federal 
service, if H.R. 17070 in its present 
form becomes law, a union shop can be 
negotiated—or put into effect through 
binding arbitration—with the result that 
@ man working for the postal'service can 
be required to pay union dues or lose his 
job. 
This certainly is not the status quo. 


THE BMT VERSUS THE SST 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
shadow of last week’s fatal crash on New 
York City’s IND subway, this Congress 
is today considering the Department of 
Transportation appropriations bill for 
the coming fiscal year. Contained in this 
bill is a $290 million appropriation for 
the next phase of the civil supersonic 
transport plane—the SST. In the same 
bill an upper limit for funds for the 
urban mass ‘transit system is under dis- 
cussion. This ceiling totals only $214 mil- 
lion. There is a good chance that the ac- 
tual appropriation will fall far below 
the. established ceiling. We cannot let 
such misplaced priorities go unchal- 
lenged. 

To those who have never ridden the 
New York City subway during rush 
hour—to them I say you are missing 
something you would never forget. To 
those who have—I offer my condolences. 

Each day millions of citizens in New 
York and in other major cities board this 
Nation’s inadequate mass transit sys- 
tems. These people must ride the sub- 
way to get to their place of work. At the 
same time, they have to fight the crowds, 
endure the delays, breakdowns, heat, and 
dirt—not to mention the increased cost— 
which have become facts of life on mass 
transit systems. 

Thus today we have two provisions up 
for discussion within the same appro- 
priations bili—money for the SST and 
money for mass transit. 

My opposition to a supersonic trans- 
port plane is of a longstanding nature. 
On the floor of the House in February 
1969, I expressed my strong disapproval. 
Today, I wili again add my voice and 
my vote to those of my colleagues in this 
House opposing the building of this air- 
craft. 

At this time there has yet to be a suc- 
cessful attempt to solve the sonic boom 
and the noise problem that comes with 
the SST. We have been told that the 
sideline noise of this aircraft would be 
“like 50 regular jets taking off simul- 
taneously.” 

As a sponsor, and an active supporter 
of legislation that would substantially 
decrease the amount of noise pollution, I 
cannot support the development of a new 
aircraft that would pose actual danger— 
in terms of noise level—to the health of 
our community. 

While viewing the Concorde, the 
French equivalent of the American SST, 
I had occasion to observe that the noise 
from that aircraft actually destroyed the 
roof of a barn that was in its flight path. 

Some say that the SST will not fly 
over populated areas. If this is in fact 
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the case, then I hold that the airplane 
is not a sound Government investment. 
The percentage of people who would ac- 
tually make use of the SST to fly trans- 
oceanic flights is small as compared to 
the millions who use the mass transit 
systems daily. If Government money is to 
be expended let it be spent to benefit 
the millions and not the few. It is high 
time that our country’s priorities be ori- 
ented to benefit the masses. 

Others argue that we must develop 
the SST because other nations are likely 
to develop their own in the near future. 
I find this argument very unconvincing. 

Finally, let us take a long and search- 
ing look at the cost of the supersonic 
transport plane. A total of $708 million 
has already been expended. In the last 
6 months alone, there has been a cost 
overrun of $76 million above what was 
originally projected. Individuals have 
said that the plane will cost in the bil- 
lions before it is completed. 

I say that we have already spent too 
much time, effort, and money. To the 
cost overrun, the costs in environmental 
damage, add the social costs—the costs 
to citizens in such areas’as mass urban 
transit where this money is urgently 
needed and we see the SST has been too 
expensive for us to continue on our pres- 
ent course, 


KENT STATE INCIDENT 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, since there 
appears to be so much twisted, unbal- 
anced and biased reporting on the trag- 
edy at Kent State University early this 
month, I think it is well to publish the 
views of Garry W. Jackson, a journalism 
and political science major at Weber 
State College, Ogden, Utah, which are 
set forth below: 


THe Kent STATE VILLAINS: A View NEGLECTED 
BY THE News MEDIA 
(By' Garry W. Jackson) 

(A journalism and political science student 
at Weber State College, Ogden, Utah, tells 
who was wrong in the Kent State killings. He 
believes his view is the majority sentiment 
of the nation’s young people.) 

Tho tragic events of Monday, May 4th, 1970, 
at Kent State University near Akron, Ohio, 
involving the deaths of four young students 
have caused a great deal of anguish and 
much soul-searching among the violence- 
ridden American people. 

I don’t think the blame can be singled 
out to any one individual such as President 
Nixon, Ohio Governor James A. Rhodes, or 
the commander of the Ohio National Guard, 
Adjutant General S. D. DelCorso. I do not 
think the men who fired the shots can be 
held truly accountable, nor do I think the 
students should shoulder all the blame. It is 
extremely difficult to stand up and say that 
any one person or element is to blame, and 
yet my very soul balks at the prospect of 
just chalking this up as another one of those 
unfortunate incidents. I have the most pro- 
found sympathy for the unfortunate families 
who must bear this tragedy- Nevertheless, I 
sense an obligation to set down in words 
what this tragedy has shown me and—I feel 
certain—-thousands of other students who 
must surely be just as bewildered as I am. 

In the first place. I am appalled at the 
media’s incredibly shoddy coverage of this 
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event. For example, was it necessary for CBS 
News to subject this already tormented na- 
tion to the pathetic figure of the father of 
one of the deceased students—a man totally 
shattered by grief—and to allow or perhaps 
even encourage this poor man, in what was 
perhaps the saddest moment of his life, to 
make a statement that clearly revealed ani- 
mosity toward President Nixon? We can 
sympathize with this man considering his 
frame of mind. One can only surmise the 
depths of the President’s sorrow and dismay 
as @ result of the deplorable actions of this 
once-respected network. 

I cannot forgive CBS News for capitalizing 
on the grief and misfortune of others to 
make some political “harpoon” to attack a 
President who has had the courage to take 
an action he felt was necessary to save 
American lives in Vietnam, regardless of po- 
litical considerations, 

The President is obviously suffering from 
all of this. He has said that he regrets the 
use of the word “bums” in referring to some 
campus demonstrators. I wish I could say 
the same of my fellow students, but I can’t. 
The fact of the matter is that there are 
“bums” on our campuses, there are “effete 
snobs” on our campuses, and there is an 
“unelected elite” in our news media, Two 
years ago I wouldn't have believed it. The 
sad truth is that we, as students, know ex- 
actly who the “bums” and “effete snobs” 
are and we haven't taken a stand against 
them. Every time that an elected official sin- 
gles out a militant minority bent on de- 
struction for his most “colorful” epithets, 
which in all probability they deserve, we 
launch into some massive tantrum as if we 
had been personally assaulted. For months 
after the Vice President’s famous speech, 
kids who had nothing whatever in common 
with a truly “effete snob“ were running 
around campuses with quaint little “I'm an 
effete snob” badges. It must really be a hol- 
low experience for a policeman or a National 
Guardsman to read in a newspaper that the 
Vice President or other officials will be pro- 
hibited from using “abrasive” language in 
referring to dissenting students. I hereby 
submit a proposal that use of the word “pig” 
in referring to policemen, presidents, or Na- 
tional Guardsmen be prohibited by student 
proclamation, 

The fact is my generation is just not 
qualified to conduct any kind of “revolu- 
tion.” I have struggled for the last two years 
in vain attempts to find out just what the 
“revolution” is all about. The truth is there 
is no revolution. There is only achaotic 
force of individuals and groups advocating 
abstract ideals, i.e—peace, freedom, loye— 
all without the slightest comprehension of 
what these things actually mean. Advocating 
peace with firebombs, Molotoy cocktails, and 
bricks; advocating freedom while enjoying 
the maximum freedom they can possibly be 
allowed without anarchy; advocating love 
while hurling vulgar obscenities of hatred at 
anyone who opposes peace on their terms is 
only alienating them from the masses they 
propose to lead. 

Students are going to have to realize that 
yes, America is receptive to change, more so 
than any other nation. But it must be the 
will of the people. It is a most base form of 
hypocrisy that the militants say “power to 
the people!” when the sum total of their 
support numbers some 2% of a total of 202 
million people. Trying to force a revolution 
with these figures is madness. Those who are 
of the opinion that there must be a vio- 
lent, convulsive revolution along Bolshevik 
lines in America are advocating sheer lunacy 
and shouldn’t pretend to be shocked and 
amazed at the first sign of bloodshed. The 
point is that in our own supercilious hypoc- 
risy we have imagined that we are a special 
or chosen generation, a force destined to 
“liberate” the world from war, poverty, ra- 
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cism, etc. We have paid “lip service” to the 
word revolution, and have conjured up many 
romantic “myths” about the moral necessity 
forit. But, is what happened at Kent Univer- 
sity what we want? I don’t think so. 

Perhaps a special investigation will .be 
launched and the net findings will be that 
the “system” is such that it provoked the 
extreme reactions which resulted in the 
four deaths at Kent University. If this 
should be the case, then the real villain will 
once again have escaped unscathed. 

Who are the real villains behind this 
tragedy? 

They are those who have taught us how 
to “rationalize” violence; those who have 
fired us with the infamous precept that vio- 
lence is justified in order to bring about 
desired reform; those who have presented the 
entirely false imagery of a “police-state” 
America bent on repression; those who have 
vilified and ridiculed our national leaders 
from the immunity of the nation’s colleges 
and universities, from the privileged sanc- 
tuaries of TV newsrooms, and even from the 
hallowed halls of the U.S. Senate; those who 
propose to substitute anarchy for government 
by law; and finally, we, the students, must 
share in the villainy of this tragedy, for we 
have failed to take a strong stand against 
those who wish to effect change through 
violence. 

Anyone who thinks these are the vitriolic 
musings of a radical right-winger or Neo- 
Nazi should take particular note. These vil- 
lains, these “bums,” these “effete snobs” do 
exist, and four students are dead as a result 
of their vile exhortations. Will we continue 
to “cover” for them? Where, my fellow stu- 
dents, in the name of reason do we go from 
here?** 


ORDERLY CONTROLS OF TEXTILE, 
APPAREL AND FOOTWEAR IM- 
PORTS 


(Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr, BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased today to join 
with my three Republican colleagues 
from the State of North Carolina to re- 
introduce a bill providing for orderly 
controls of textile, apparel, and foot- 
wear imports. Mr. Jonas, Mr. MIZELL, Mr. 
Rut, and I have previously sponsored 
this legislation, first introduced in April 
by Congressman MILLs, and we are 
pleased to offer it today along with 35 
cosponsors. This brings to 245 the total 
of House Members who have spon- 
sored this legislation—well over the 
number required for a majority. 

We have become increasingly con- 
cerned about the damage caused by for- 
eign imports to these three major in- 
dustries and feel it is urgent to provide 
reasonable and orderly controls to re- 
store fair competition in the domestic 
market. More than a year of determined 
efforts by the White House and top ad- 
ministration officials to achieve yolun- 
tary agreements with countries such as 
Japan have not met with success. This 
bill offers the incentives for negotia- 
tions which are now lacking and in fact 
emphasizes negotiated voluntary agree- 
ments for controlling imports. 

Experience has shown that we must 
now have a legislative means to assure 
that controls will be imposed if negotia- 
tions fail. This bill provides that import 
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limitations would apply only to countries 
voluntary 


which failed to negotiate 
agreements with us. 

It is not the intention of this bill to 
build high tariff walls around the Amer- 
ican market. We are not proposing fixed 
and inflexible quotas on imports. How- 
ever, we must have some reasonable 
means to assure that nations which have 
low-wage policies will not be able to take 
unfair advantage of our domestic pro- 
ducers. These three great industries offer 
community support as well as employ- 
ment for hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
icans. The growing challenge of imports 
for our own State shows we must not sit 
idly by and watch these sources of em- 
ployment be destroyed. 

We are gratified by the wave of bi- 
partisan support for this bill coming from 
every section of the country, and we are 
particularly pleased that if this legisla- 
tion were brought to a vote in the House 
of Representatives today, it would be 
passed on the basis of its joint sponsors 
alone. 

The Ways and Means Committee is 
now considering trade policy legislation. 
It is our hope that the provisions of H.R. 
16920, the Mills bill, will be included in 
the measure reported out so that the 
Members of the House can indicate their 
support of this plan to solve the urgent 
problems that have arisen for these in- 
dustries. 


IT IS TIME FOR ACTION ON 
THE ECONOMY 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, we are wit- 
nessing a most unusual period of eco- 
nomic unrest. The American economy is 
sound by any standards. Nevertheless, 
there is uncertainty which has produced 
all the appearance of a recession. Un- 
less confidence is restored, it is entirely 
possible that the country soon will find 
itself in a depression. 

The President has attempted to pro- 
vide a businesslike administration, but 
the country is worried. The constant agi- 
tation about the war, the unrest on the 
campuses, the continued price and wage 
inflation, and the increase in unemploy- 
ment all have added to the uncertainty. 
Before the gloom deepens and we actu- 
ally find ourselves in a depression, it is 
very important that the President exer- 
cise strong leadership to restore confi- 
dence. The time is now. Conferences with 
business and labor leaders and econ- 
omists should be held forthwith to dis- 
cuss ways and means of coping with 
continued inflation and unemployment. I 
am glad to note that one such meeting 
with business leaders has been called, but 
the matter cannot stop there. 

These meetings alone will not solve 
the problem, but they are needed to clear 
the air and to focus public attention on 
the facts underlying present economic 
trends. They can help to indicate the 
proper direction of a course of action to 
restore stability. Perhaps the adminis- 
tration has been too complacent in deal- 
ing with the problem areas. Statements 
by administration spokesmen that the 
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economy is all right and that an upturn 
is soon to be anticipated are too rem- 
iniscent of the psychology of the Hoover 
administration, which many people re- 
member. The President needs to take the 
country more into his confidence by ex- 
plaining the Nation's problems, clarify- 
ing his policies and outlining his pro- 
posals for correcting the difficulties. In 
other words, it is a time for stronger 
leadership than we have witnessed. The 
economy has been drifting and if this is 
allowed to continue, we can soon find 
ourselves in dangerous waters. 


THE LORTON HOLOCAUST 


(Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, extensive public hearings ear- 
lier this year pointed up the misman- 
agement of the District of Columbia 
Department of Corrections, but the pay- 
off came last weekend at the Lorton 
complex, which looks now like Berlin 
after a fire-bombing. 

But fire and destruction is only half 
the story. The riot began about 9:30, 
but the Fairfax County volunteer fire 
departments were not even called for 
two and a half hours. When they ar- 
rived at midnight fully equipped to stop 
the holocaust, they had to wait for the 
civil defense units from Washington who 
contrary to standing orders governing 
riot calls at Lorton, had not even been 
called. 

Another $1 million went up in smoke. 
But the point is not even the amount 
of damage at Lorton, but that in search- 
ing for a scapegoat, Mr. John O. Boone, 
who is supposed to run Lorton, does not 
blame the prisoners, does not question 
the politics of the Department of Cor- 
rections; does not even question his own 
actions or motives in delaying calls for 
help. He blames the Fairfax County 
firemen for the whole thing. 

Going into Lorton in daylight is dan- 
gerous; going in darkness in the middle 
of a riot is suicidal; but the volunteer 
firemen were willing to go—if only they 
could be guaranteed their safety from 
rampaging inmates while fighting the 
fires. I salute these brave men, unpaid, 
unheralded, and unafraid, and I rise to 
defend them. 

They did not cause the Lorton riot— 
or linger outside enjoying the blaze. We 
must ask Mr. John Boone if he knows 
where the blame really lies—what he 
was doing for 3 hours after the fun and 
games started, trying to reason with 
rampaging inmates, or just hoping to 
hide another Lorton disaster from the 
public. 

The Fairfax County firemen were not 
surprised to be called to Lorton. They 
have been there several times before. 
But they were surprised and deeply hurt 
at being blamed for letting Lorton burn, 
when Mr. Boone surely knows their con- 
tingency plan for riot situations requires 
police protection for firemen. I wonder, 
Mr. Speaker, how anxious these good 
men will be next time they are routed 
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from their beds in the middle of the 
night with a call to Lorton? 

Mr. Speaker, in behalf of every mem- 
ber of the Fairfax County firefighting 
system, I demand an apology from Mr. 
Boone. They deserve no less. 


COLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION’S MEDAL FOR EX- 
CELLENCE AWARDED TO DIS- 
TRICT ATTORNEY FRANK S. HO- 
GAN 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 23, 
1970, Frank S. Hogan, district attorney 
of New York County, was awarded the 
Columbia Law School Alumni Associa- 
tion’s Medal of Excellence. As alumni and 
friends of Columbia Law School will at- 
test, this honor was a well deserved trib- 
ute to an alumnus who has made monu- 
mental contributions to law enforcement 
and to his alma mater. 

For three decades Frank S. Hogan has 
served as district attorney of New York 
County. He is recognized everywhere as 
“Mr. District Attorney,” and his office is 
the model which conscientious prosecu- 
tors have strived to emulate. 

The qualities of integrity, public spir- 
itedness, modesty, and charm possessed 
by Frank Hogan are legendary. A rare 
public servant to whom New Yorkers are 
deeply indebted, he has imbued his office 
with his own sense of justice, making it 
the most respected district attorney’s of- 
fice in the Nation. 

I am pleased to add my own congratu- 
lations to District Attorney Hogan on 
the occasion of this honor and include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of 
the citation which accompanied the 
Medal of Excellence presented to him: 

CITATION TO FRANK S. HOGAN 

Resolute personal and public integrity, 
steadfast devotion to the highest standards 
of the bar, and great compassion for his fel- 
low man characterize Frank Smithwick 
Hogan. To our loyal alumnus we award the 
Medal for Excellence to refiect the abundant 
affection and respect for him which we share 
with the City he has served so faithfully and 
well. 

The son of a grocer in Waterbury, Connec- 
ticut, the young Frank Hogan held a variety 
of jobs, some quite colorful in retrospect, 
eventually putting himself through Columbia 
College and Law School, After graduation, he 
struggled for a time as a private practitioner 
until the day in 1935 when he made the move 
which was to determine his professional life 
and give New Yorkers a public servant of 
such extraordinary value and such excep- 
tional quality that he and his office were to 
become a national model. He signed on with 
& promising young man then newly appointed 
to head a special rackets investigation and 
became one of his small band of lawyers. That 
man, another Columbian and previous re- 
cipient of the Medal for Excellence, was 
Thomas E. Dewey, to whom with character- 
istic modesty Frank Hogan still accords full 
credit for creating the Office of District At- 
torney in New York as a non-political, full- 
time professional office, committed aggres- 
sively and exclusively to the public interest. 
In 1941, Frank Hogan took the reins from his 
admired predecessor and his uninterrupted 
captaincy of the office began. 
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As “Mr. District Attorney” for almost three 
decades, Frank Hogan has scrupulously pre- 
served the original design of the office add- 
ing his own unique contribution, and has 
trained generations of assistants in the stern 
responsibilities of public trust, the persever- 
ance of commitment, and the unwavering 
pursuit of justice. All, including many who 
have since achieved exalted station in prac- 
tice, government, and judicial and academic 
life, regard Frank Hogan as a crucial shaping 
influence on their lives and careers. For he 
has imbued his associates with some of his 
own enthusiastic devotion to the task, his 
uncompromising efforts toward professional 
excellence, and guiding all, his acute aware- 
ness of the role of mercy in justice. 

But Frank Hogan is not only a man of tow- 
ering public stature, he is a warm, witty and 
wise person. While the unblemished reputa- 
tion of the office eloquently attests the qual- 
ities of its chief, only Frank Hogan’s close rs- 
sociates know his remarkable talents and per- 
sonality. For although deeply involved in the 
daily work of the nation’s busiest prosecutor’s 
office, tirelessly attending to the details of 
the humblest as well as the most notorious 
cases, he shuns all personal publicity and 
modestly reassigns the plaudits enjoyed by 
the office; his is a genuine humility. Thus, 
only a relatively few know the countless in- 
stances demonstrating the high courage and 
great wisdom with which Frank Hogan has 
borne and exercised the enormous discretion 
inherent in the prosecutor’s responsibility. 
Always restrained and deliberate in his de- 
cisions with an attentive and fine sensitivity 
to the rights of defendants, Frank Hogan is 
nonetheless energetic and persistent in the 
pursuit and prosecution of those who prey 
upon society. Privately, as well as publicly, he 
has always been entirely impervious to the 
pressures of the powerful. He fears no re- 
prisal; he seeks no favor, his dedication to 
justice is complete. 

His sound and practical judgment is 
complemented by the meticulous and finely 
honed skills of the legal craftsman. Add to 
this his uncanny ability to assess his fellow 
man, to recognize the strength and weakness 
of character, to separate true merit from 
false pretense, and the rarely seen picture 
of Frank Hogan begins to emerge. For such 
virtues as his office may boast are, in large 
measure, the attributes of its remarkable 
chief. 

Outside the office bearing Frank Hogan's 
indelible imprint, the recipient of our Medal 
has long been active in community and Uni- 
versity affairs. His loyalty to his Alma Mater 
has been demonstrated in many ways. In 
addition to serving as president of the Co- 
lumbia College Alumni Association and of 
the University Alumni Federation, he has 
been a director of the Federation and chair- 
man of the Columbia College Council. Pres- 
ently he is a life trustee of the University 
and National Alumni Chairman for Colum- 
bia’s capital campaign. He is a past president 
of the District Attorney’s Association, trustee 
of the Knickerbocker Hospital, and a mem- 
ber of the City, State and American Bar 
Associations. 

Frank Hogan has received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws from Columbia Uni- 
versity and Suffolk Law School. His Alma 
Mater has also awarded him the Columbia 
University Medal for Excellence for Public 
Service, the Alumni Federation’s Medal for 
Conspicious Alumni Service, and the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Medal. He has also received 
the Medal for Merit from the New York 
Grand Jury Association, the Gold Medal from 
the American Irish Historical Society, the 
Medal of Merit of the St. Nicholas Society, 
and the Furtherance of Justice Award from 
the National District Attorneys Association. 
These are, all of them, tributes not to the 
office but to the man, 

It is with pride in his distinguished service 
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in the law and with deepest respect for his 
matchless integrity that the Columbia Law 
Alumni bestow their Medal of Excellence 
on Frank S. Hogan. 


A LOOK AT THE REAL GREECE 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on April 10 
the Premier of Greece, George Papa- 
dopoulos, held a press conference in 
Athens. The subject of the press confer- 
ence was certain relaxations of the coun- 
try’s laws and regulations in the light of 
the improved overall situation there. 
During the press conference Mr. Papa- 
dopoulos raised the question of the obli- 
gations of the individual to the society in 
which he lives. He made reference to the 
cult of absolute personal freedom, and 
wondered whether such a tendency might 
transform society into a jungle, a jungle 
that could be avoided only if the in- 
dividual is willing to sacrifice part of his 
freedom for the well-being of those 
around him: 

I think Mr. Papadopoulos has raised 
some good questions. I think that these 
same questions could well be raised with 
respect to some of the things that we are 
experiencing in our own couniry. I am 
not suggesting that the answer to our 
problems is to be found in the same 
fashion as has been deemed necessary in 
Greece. I do say however that we in this 
country should exercise restraint in crit- 
icizing the Greeks for the way they are 
running their country. We do not have 
Communist neighbors, we are not a tar- 
get for Communist penetration, at. least 
from across our borders. We have two 
wide oceans and two friendly countries 
with ideals and aspirations essentially 
the same as our own to our north and 
south. We can afford, so to speak, a rela- 
tively complacent and tolerant attitude 
that is not permitted the Greeks. 

At this time our national policy to- 
ward Greece seems to be a quite unreal- 
istic one, involving as it does something 
called selective suspension of the delivery 
of certain armaments under our military 
aid program. When we consider the im- 
portance of the strategic position that 
Greece occupies on the southern front of 
the Allied Command Europe this selec- 
tive suspension in the shipment of es- 
sential equipment simply makes no sense. 

Greece is not a rich country, its finan- 
cial resources and its industrial capabil- 
ity is limited. Because of this, and be- 
cause of its membership in NATO, Greece 
has had to depend on the United States 
for assistance in equipping its armed 
forces. The Communist threat is a con- 
stant one, and to be effective vigilance 
and military capability must match this 
threat. My conversations with responsible 
American military leaders give complete 
confirmation to my belief that if we do 
not regularize our relationship to Greece 
in the matter of furnishing military aid 
and assistance we may well find our- 
selves. in very serious trouble in the 
Middle East. 

As I understand it, we are supplying 
at this time some items required for the 
repair and maintenance of military 
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equipment now in the hands of. the 
Greeks. But other shipments, the need 
for which is becoming more and more 
critical, are now being held up for no 
apparent reason.other than an attempt 
to mollify portions of the liberal element 
in the United States that does not seem 
to have much perception of what is really 
best for our country. The Greeks need 
aircraft, and tanks, and ships and if we 
do not furnish them in the fashicn that 
we previously agreed we will be disre- 
garding the realities of international life. 

Every member nation of NATO has its 
assigned missions. We have ours and the 
Greeks have theirs. We have undertaken 
to assist the Greeks equipment-wise in 
performing the missions that are_ their 
job as part of NATO, but we are not living 
up to our commitments. 

We should ask ourselves whether good 
sense dictates that we allow petulance, if 
that is the word,-to take the place of 
clear thinking. I would ask myself just 
exactly what is best for us. And the an- 
swer is very clear: provide the Greeks 
what is necessary to carry out their 
missions in the Middle East. I want what 
is best for the furtherance of peace for 
our own country, for the Middle East, 
and for the world. As I see it these hopes 
can be substantially furthered by pro- 
viding the Greek forces the means to 
do their part of the NATO job. It is that 
simple to me. 

Some feel that the vision of Bulgaria, 
with the urging and help of the Soviet 
Union, striking across the middle of 
Greece to establish a Mediterranean port 
for the Communist world is unrealistic. 
I would rather not take that chance. 
Some say that it is an exaggeration to 
think that the Turkish Straits might be 
threatened or that the southern flank of 
NATO might be destroyed. Maybe they 
are right, but it is a gamble that I per- 
sonally do not want to take. 

Recently an American Air Force 
colonel said that when aircraft of our 
Air Force land in Greece, our people are 
treated just like the Greek Air Force and 
significantly that we are welcomed there. 
I think that we should reciprocate some 
of this feeling. I think we should view 
the Greeks for what they really are: a 
stalwart ally and a very necessary friend 
in one of the most dangerous and ex- 
plosive parts of the world today. And we 
should implement this feeling and atti- 
tude in a tangible way by providing the 
Greeks the means to perform the mission 
that we—and NATO—has assigned to 
them. 


TOWARD WAGE AND PRICE 
STABILITY 


(Mr. WIDNALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
have cosponsored with Mr. Brock, Mr. 
ConaBLE, and Mr. Brown of Ohio a 
House joint resolution on wage and price 
stability. 

I doubt if there is anyone who is not 
disturbed by the recent economic turn of 
events. Consumer prices continue to 
climb at an annual rate of 6 percent, yet 
real gross national product has been de- 
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clining for two quarters. Collective bar- 
gaining settlements have averaged in ex- 
cess of 8 percent during the first quarter 
of this year, yet unemployment continues 
to rise. The futility of trying to keep up 
with a rising inflation is indicated by the 
fact that despite unusually large wage 
increases, the average worker is no bet- 
ter off in terms of real spendable earn- 
ings than he was a year ago. Some cate- 
gories of wage earners have even. lost 
ground over the past 12 months. 

Generally accepted economic theory 
tells us that the rate of price and wage 
escalation must decline when the econ- 
omy slows down and wtnemployment 
rises. Unfortunately, theory cannot tell 
us when this will happen. Economists 
also tell us that prices and wages can 
continue to rise during a downturn, but 
again, they cannot assure us that such 
objectionable conditions will be of short 
duration. To my mind, rising inflation in 
a declining economy has already con- 
tinued long enough to indicate that some- 
thing more must be done than merely 
wait for desirable results. 

Last March, the minority members of 
the Joint Economic Committee issued 
their unanimous report on the state of 
the economy and prospects for the subse- 
quent year. In this report, we discussed 
why we felt that direct wage and price 
controls, wage-price guideposts, and 
“jawboning” were all inappropriate in 
the current economic situation. However, 
we did recommend that the administra- 
tion, through the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, provide the public 
with data on major price and wage de- 
cisions that would promote public dis- 
cussion and scrutiny of price and wage 
behavior. 

Specifically, we stated: 

We recommend that the administration 
immediately announce the inflationary im- 
plications of unusually significant wage and 
price decisions. The Council of Economic Ad- 
visers should calculate and make public how 
much each price increase adds to the whole- 
sale or consumer price index, and indicate 
other prices which would be adversely af- 
fected by such an increase. It should pub- 
lish specific arguments why a particular in- 
dustry feels it necessary to raise its prices, 
and suggest Government studies of situations 
where particular bottlenecks or unusual sup- 
ply and demand conditions exist. 

Similarly, on the wage front, the Council 
should publish the price implications of un- 
usual collective bargaining agreements, in- 
cluding the timing of the wage increases un- 
der different assumptions, the productivity 
experience of workers in the industry, the 
industry’s profit situation and whether in- 
dustry oficials feel the increases will neces- 
sitate price increases. 


Itis important to note that we did not 
view this proposal as the first step on 
the road to direct wage and price con- 
trols. These are most inappropriate in 
any economic situation we can now fore- 
see developing, and would do a great deal 
of harm at.a great deal of Government 
expense. Specifically, we said: 

These activities should not be considered 
the foundation for more detailed interven- 
tion by the Government in individual wage 
and price decisions. However, we see no harm 
in opening up price and wage decisions which 
significantly affect the economy to the eyes 
of the public. Public scrutiny could well 
have inflationary consequences. 
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Mr, Speaker, today I introduce, on be- 
half of the House minority members of 
the Joint Economic Committee—Mr. 
WIDNALL, Mr. BROCK, Mr. CONABLE, and 
Mr. Brown of Ohio—a joint resolution 
requesting the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers publish periodically, whenever 
conditions require but no less than once 
each month, the implications of un- 
usually significant price and wage de- 
cisions proposed or announced in major 
industries. This resolution specifically re- 
quests the Administration to implement 
our March recommendation to promote 
wage and price stability. It is nearly 
identical with Senate Joint Resolution 
203, introduced by Senator JACOB JAVITS 
on behalf of the Senate minority com- 
mittee members. 

We introduce this fully recognizing 
that many of the major economic policy 
Officials in the administration have 
placed themselves on record against this 
or any other similar approach to the cur- 
rent economic situation. We hope, how- 
ever, that the administration will realize 
that the country cannot wait until the 
economic slowdown produces the desired 
results. Just biding our time at this point 
will be much too costly in terms of labor 
unemployed and output lost. 

Excessive demand is no longer the 
cause of our inflation, but rather scram- 
bling by business and labor to catch up 
with each other. The current situation is 
most amenable to the pressures of pub- 
lic opinion that our proposal can bring 
to bear. It is important to note that 
Housing and Urban Development Secre- 
tary George Romney and Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Arthur Burns have re- 
cently made similar proposals, after hav- 
ing opposed such measures in the past. 

The administration has achieved its 
first objective of slowing the economy 
from its overheated expansion. We are 
convinced that in time this would provide 
for us our second objective of price and 
wage stability. However, the process must 
be hastened. The American economy 
cannot wait indefinitely for clear-cut re- 
sults on the price and wage front. An 
administration indicating its awareness 
of major price and wage decisions, and 
setting out the implications for all to see 
would go a long way toward making eco- 
nomic stability a reality. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the joint reso- 
lution in the Recorp at this point: 

JOINT RESOLUTION 

Whereas the goals of maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power set 
forth in the Employment Act of 1946 affirm 
the need for price stability, 

Whereas the level of inflation presently af- 
fecting the national economy is causing 
severe hardship and a loss of purchasing 
power for many citizens, and 

Whereas an informed public debate, in the 
fight against inflation, would mark a sig- 
nificant advance towards our economic pol- 
icy goals: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That until December 
$1, 1971, the Council of Economic Advisers 
is hereby requested to publish, periodically, 
but at least once a month, with whatever as- 
sistance may be required from other execu- 
tive branch departments and agencies: 


(1) the implications of unusually sig- 
nificant price decisions made or proposed in 
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major industries during the preceding 
month, 

(2) the implications of unusually sig- 
nificant collective bargaining agreements en- 
tered into in major industries during the 

month, and 

(3) such other data on price and wage 
developments as the Council deems beneficial 
to the public interest. 

Sec. 2(a) With respect to the data referred 
to in paragraph (1) of the first section, each 
analysis should indicate how the price de- 
cisions set forth therein can be expected to 
influence overall consumer and wholesale 
price levels, how they might affect other 
prices in related industries, and the argu- 
ments made by particular companies or, in- 
dustries why such price increases are deemed 
necessary. 

(b) With respect to the data referred to 
in paragraph (2) of the first section, each 
analysis should indicate the magnitude of 
wage and benefit increases, under different 
timing assumptions, represented by the pro- 
posals set forth therein; the productivity ex- 
perience and wage experience in the indus- 
try; and whether industry officials believe 
such increases would bring about price in- 
creases. 


BROWARD JUNIOR COLLEGE, COM- 
MENCEMENT ADDRESS BY PRESI- 
DENT CHARLES E. PERRY, FLORI- 
DA INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, in this age, 
when our Nation’s young people are ac- 
tively engaged in expressing their opin- 
ions on the myriad of problems which 
affect us today, there are wise voices 
which encourage this involvement to be 
directed towards constructive channels. 

One of these voices is that of Charles E. 
Perry, president of Florida International 
University. In his address to the 1970 
graduating class of Broward Junior Col- 
lege, President Perry challenged the 
young men and women to accept the 
responsibility of citizenship by becoming 
involved in public and governmental af- 
fairs. I would like President Perry’s fine 
speech included in the Recorp at this 
point: 

TELL Ir Like Ir Is 
(By President Charles E. Perry) 

President Adams, members of the faculty, 
distinguished guest, ladies and gentlemen 
of the Broward Junior College Class of 1970. 

I am not going to deliver the typical com- 
mencement speech tonight; the kind of 
speech which applauds you, the members of 
the graduating class, for the splendid job 
you have done in getting this far in your 
academic career; or the kind which discusses 
how you have overcome hardships and made 
sacrifices; or how you are going to go on 
to bigger and greater accomplishments— 
even though all of these things are true. 

I am also not going to give you the tra- 
ditional commencement address which 
points out how you will be the leaders of 
tomorrow, and that overnight you will be- 
come a highly paid corporation executive, 
a successful professional, a top government 
official, or even a college president. 

And I am not going to tell you that life 
is pleasant and bright, and that once you 
have the A.A. or A.S. degree in your hand, 
the world and a high paying job are yours 
for the asking. 

In addition, I am not going to use this 
special occasion in your life for an oratori- 
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cal workout to show you how “cool” I am 
with words. Motherhood, apple pie, George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and eyen 
Babe Ruth will be pushed aside this eyening, 
although they all had their place in tra- 
ditional commencement speeches. 

No, I am not. going to talk about these 
things tonight, because I am going to tell 
it like it is. 

Tell it like it is. This has become a notable 
phrase in our modern-day language, signi- 
fying honesty and candor, but often used to 
the point of being meaningless. Yet, I won- 
der, if we had been willing to tell it like it 
is a long time ago, and had come to grips 
with the real priorities in our national life, 
would we not now be so deeply enmeshed 
in the problems confronting us today? 

In fact, if we dare be so bold to tell it like 
it is, it could result in some unprecedented 
soul-searching among Americans of all ages, 
and particularly among young Americans 
who find themselves inheriting a world they 
did not make, but in which they must live. 

Telling it like it is may be very frightening 
to many older Americans. They see not only 
questioning and dissent, they see rejection, 
they see rebellion and, ultimately, they see 
re possibility of revolution, And it frightens 
them. 

But it also frightens many young Ameri- 
cans because they don’t understand why the 
“over 30” generation is not more concerned 
about the problems facing this nation of ours. 
And in a nation that is united by allegiance 
and by a shared heritage, it is not a hopeful 
symptom for the future when the old fear 
the young, when the suburbs fear the cities, 
when Americans of one color distrust. Amer- 
icans of another color and when votes are 
cast not thoughtfully, but in fear or in anger 

Accelerating change in this nation is pro- 
ducing a great many new problems and ag- 
gravating old ones, leaving nothing un- 
touched, aside from your own personal con- 
cerns about just plain living, the changes re- 
lated to the precarious balance of nations 
between war and peace, particularly in 
Southeast Asia, inflation and the high cost 
of living, the need for more and better jobs, 
the pollution of our environment, the in- 
creasing alienation of our people (young and 
old alike), the problems of racial injustice, 
and the darkening shadows of national pov- 
erty—face all of us today. 

You can say that you did not cause these 
things—and you will be right. Most of you 
are not old enough to have to take that kind 
of blame, but, young as you are, you are now 
allowed to be full participants in this society 
of ours. This didn’t used to be so. I guess I 
myself, am a good example of the new era. 

At the age of 32, I was selected to be the 
first president of the new state university to 
serve Dade and Broward counties. It is a 
great honor—and an even greater responsi- 
bility. But my point is that it would have 
been unthinkable to have given someone of 
my youth this responsibility and authority 
a few short years ago. 

Like all the things we deal with, this 
change in attitude has two sides to it. It 
means greater opportunity and a far more 
significant status in society for people of your 
age and my age. But it also means the impo- 
sition of much greater responsibility at a 
very early state of adult life. 

I don’t mean just income or job responsi- 
bility. I mean the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. The responsibility for making the kind 
of choices every adult constantly faces in a 
free society. When leaders were in their 40’s 
and 50’s and 60's, young people in their 20’s 
were considered to be babes in arms. They 
were not expected to be very responsible in 
terms of citizenship—and they weren’t usu- 
ally given much of an opportunity to show 
they could be responsible citizens. 

But now that has changed—and I think it 
has changed for the better. There is no reason 
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whatever—and really there never was—why 
people of your age and my age could not take 
and handle this kind of responsibility. We 
have shown we could in one continuing sit- 
uation throughout history—and that is in 
war. Now we have both the opportunity and 
the obligation to show we can do as much in 
peace ...if that condition ever comes to this 
“war-weary” nation of ours. 

What does what I’ve said so far really 
mean? How does it affect you and the things 
you do? 

First of all, it means you have to under- 
stand the kind of world you are living in. It is 
no good just being “against” the world or the 
conditions in it. It has never been very differ- 
ent. It has never been kind or friendly or 
very peaceful. And this world has only made 
the bits and pieces of progress we call free- 
dom at the expense of enormous human 
effort. 

That human effort was made not by 
chance—but by choice. It was exerted by 
people just like you and me who lived with 
the belief and the conviction that things 
could be made better and that they could, in 
some small way, help achieve that condition. 
You have the same opportunity; that is, if 
you choose to take it. 

I don't mean being concerned or being 
dedicated on a short-term basis. That’s easy. 
The tough thing is to be concerned and dedi- 
cated all the time, even when your own per- 
sonal and family demands are increasing or 
when there is a great desire to say, “the hell 
with it, let someone else worry about it for 
awhile.” 

My friends, there is no someone else. There 
is only you. No one will pick up the torch 
you put down. It will just go out and there 
will be that much less light and that much 
less fire and that much less effort to make of 
this world. A slightly better and somewhat 
more liveable place than it is today. 

There are so very many ways of turning 
your back on the problems of your world. 
You can become involved in study. You can 
be concerned only about your own job. You 
can get immersed in the details of living. You 
ean do all this and still complain, but who 
will “take up the battle?” Who will be con- 
cerned enough to do something about preju- 
dice, about quality education, about justice 
and equal opportunity, about drug abuse, 
about inflation, about pollution, about the 
ghetto, about war and about crime in our 
streets? You can, or you can just give up. 

You can take the position that nothing 
any of us can do will make the slightest bit 
of difference. And so you will no longer try. 
You will say you are a good and a fine per- 
son—but since the bad and the evil ones out- 
number you, you are resigning from the team. 

There is really no end to the excuses and, 
in time, you will see them all used. But I 
hope you will not yield. I hope you will not 
use them. I want you to stay just as con- 
cerned and just as dedicated as most of you 
are now. I want you to keep on questioning, 
to keep on being dissatisfied. 

There are solutions to all the problems we 
face, but it’s going to take an enormous and 
a sustained effort to find them. It’s going to 
take some pretty blind faith and lot of brain- 
power. And it’s going to take a “deep down 
gut belief” that things in America don't have 
to be the way they are. 

We need to examine our nation’s institu- 
tions—the government, the educational sys- 
tem, the business establishment, and so on— 
but we need much, much more to examine 
our personal priorities. Institutions are im- 
personal. They do nothing on their own, 
much as we may like to think they cause the 
evils that beset us. It is people who activate 
institutions. And it is people—people like 
you and me—who can change them, who can 
make them responsive. 

All of us are aware of what has happened 
on American campuses since 1960. In the 
past decade, students have achieved greater 
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personal freedom than in the prior half cen- 
tury. The doctrine of in loco parentis, for 
example, is almost gone. Parental rules gov- 
erning campus activities are fast disappear- 
ing. And this is a result of the fact that stu- 
dents no longer want to be treated like chil- 
dren. They want to be treated like adults, and 
with that they must be willing to take on 
certain responsibilities. And in most cases, 
students have been very capable in assuming 
this new burden. 

The 1960's also included much needed re- 
forms in American higher education and I 
hope more will come, one of the changes that 
will greatly assist the learning experience is 
centered around the concept of giving stu- 
dents a major role in all university -pro- 
grams—from curriculum planning, to gov- 
ernance, to evaluation of programs and 
professors. 

In addition, students are now turning their 
attention to problems off the campus, their 
concern about the “real world” will have a 
tremendous positive effect on the future pro- 
grams of the nation’s colleges and univer- 
sities. The days when the institutions of 
higher education can divorce themselves 
from the problems of our society are over. 

For example, last Wednesday, Earth Day, I 
spoke to an audience in Miami on the role of 
the urban. university in the fight to improve 
our urban environment. Many activities were 
held to draw attention to how we are mis- 
treating our environment, and Earth Day 
turned out to be fairly successful in that re- 
gard, But more needs to be done and one 
day's effort is certainly not going to be 
enough. Every day is really Earth Day, and 
I urge you to continue to be concerned about 
“Planet Earth.” 

But I hope that your concern for the en- 
vironment is not based upon the fact that 
it’s “in vogue” to talk about ecology these 
days. In fact, there are people making 
speeches now on this subject that did not 
even know the definition of ecology six 
months ago. 

And I hope that you will not take the easy 
way out by blaming business and industry 
for all the problems of pollution and our 
environment. They have been the “scape- 
goat” for many attacks, but we must all 
share the responsibility for these vast prob- 
lems and we must all work together—educa- 
tion, business, government and private citi- 
zens—to solve these complex problems fac- 
ing our nation. 

In addition, I hope that you will not forget 
that it was the black man that first started 
to “talk about” the problems of the environ- 
ment. He was the first to complain about the 
stench of the ghetto, the lack of clean air 
and water, and the almost unbearable sani- 
tary conditions that he lived in. But the 
black man’s voice was not heard ... or if 
heard, it was not listened to with much sin- 
cerity or desire to do something about it. 

So, let’s not “cop-out” by using the now 
fashionable jargon of ecology and forget some 
of the basic problems still facing Americans 
of all colors ... whether those are prob- 
jiems related to education, to housing, to 
transportation, to better and more jobs, and 
so on. 

There are lots of ways to help solve these 
problems—lots of ways to become involved in 
the many problems of society and most all 
of them will show results. Ladies and gentle- 
men of the class of 1970, working to change 
our nation is a tough job, but by being in- 
volved together—businessman, teacher, gov- 
ernment worker and citizen—it can be done! 

One of the major ways to get involved is 
to be concerned about government and poli- 
tics. A lot of people in this nation act as if 
politics is something “dirty.” But in a free 
society, the political process is government, 
and the way to affect government or to make 
government responsive to the needs of s0- 
ciety is to become involved in politics, 

There will probably be on the ballot in 
November a constitutional amendment to 
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give 18-year olds the right to vote in Florida. 
I’m all for it. But where 18-year olds have 
been given the right to vote, not too many 
of them use it. In fact, I'm disappointed to 
tell you that the percentage of voters under 
30 who have used their right to vote is far 
below those voters over 30. That is not just 
non-involvement, that is a total refusal to 
use the most precious right that you and 
I have in this free nation of ours. 

The day you have the privilege of voting, 
register to vote. Pick a party, or, if you don’t 
like’ parties, pick a candidate. And then go 
to work for him. Every candidate needs all 
the help he or she can get, and none can 
get elected without it. If you want to be in- 
volved and see change, get out and work for 
it! 

And when the election is over, don’t for- 
get about the people you elected. Keep a 
check on what they do, and what they don’t 
do, And let them hear from you. No one 
in America—absolutely no one—has a more 
sensitive feedback mechanism than an elect- 
ed officeholder. The problem is that they sel- 
dom hear from anyone except paid lobby- 
ists, extremists on the far right or the far 
left, or from other officeholders. If they hear 
from you, they'll react. It’s all part of the 
input every officeholder is constantly using, 
and it affects their votes in city councils, 
state legislatures, or the congress, and their 
vote in those governmental bodies affect your 
lives in many, many ways. 

And your involvement will affect the fu- 
ture of Florida. You know, Florida is a won- 
derful place to live, to work, and to raise 
a family. It’s a state that’s among the big 
10 of the 50. And it’s the fastest growing of 
the big 10. How Florida grows and how it 
develops will decide how you and your chil- 
dren and their children will live. It will 
mean the difference between swimming in 
clean water or staying out of polluted wa- 
ter. It will means good schools and good 
roads and good law enforcement, or bad 
schools, bad roads, and bad law enforce- 
ment. It will mean good jobs, or bad jobs, 
and possibly no jobs. 

These are the kinds of choices you will be 
making—and, remember, if you do nothing, 
that is a choice too. Negative, but still a 
choice. 

Tonight is a significant landmark in your 
lives, You will often look back to it as mark- 
ing a dividing line in the time of your life. 
I hope you will also look back on it as mark- 
ing a dividing line in the tone of your life. 
I want the tone of your life to reflect your 
involvement and dedication. Will you be a 
lifter or a leaner? A creator or a conformist? 
A driver or a drifter? These choices are 
yours, but, remember, the old biblical 
phrase: “As a man thinks... so he is.” 

In closing, let me say that it is not nearly 
as difficult for me to tell it like it is, as it 
will be for you to get involved and to stay 
involved tomorrow, the next day, and all 
the days that follow. Whether you agree or 
disagree, are for or against, is not half as 
important as being involved and taking a 
stand. This state and this nation are not fin- 
ished. They are still being shaped and 
moulded. Don’t let anyone—and don’t let 
yourself through noninvolyement—deprive 
you of the right . ,. not just the chance, but 
the right to place your imprint on the 
America that you will leave to a new 
generation. 


NUTRITION PROGRAM FOR THE 
ELDERLY 


(Mr, PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, May marks 
Senior Citizens Month. We, in Congress, 
can pause and refiect with pride on the 
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extensive legislation and the many pro- 
grams that have been enacted to meet 
the needs of this constantly growing 
group. But we must, at the same time, 
reflect on those needs that remain 
neglected. 

We are aware of many of the unique 
problems of income, health, and housing 
which beset the elderly, and despite the 
great strides made by Congress in meet- 
ing these problems, much remains to be 
done in other areas. 

There is an acute need—the need for 
nourishing, well-balanced meals in a so- 
cial setting—and I have introduced leg- 
islation that would, for the first time, in- 
stitute a program to meet those needs on 
a nationwide basis. 

The elderly person who finds himself 
robbed of friends, close relatives, and 
neighbors by death, time, and change, 
has been the subject of intensive research 
in this area. Mrs. Sandra Howell, proj- 
ect director for the Gerontological So- 
ciety, described the results of inadequate 
diet in testimony before the Select Com- 
mittee on Nutrition and Human Needs 
last fall. 

When poor nutrition exists and persists 
in the older adults, it serves to intensify the 
severity of other conditions which accom- 
pany the processes of aging. By not specif- 
ically dealing with the problems of adequate 
Aiet in the elderly (we encourage) the spiral 
of chronic disease, physical and psychic dis- 
ability, and ultimate institutionalization. 


The hearings of this committee re- 
sulted in a strong recommendation for 
legislation that would provide a compre- 
hensive nutrition program in a social 
setting. Among the programs discussed 


in the hearings were the demonstration 
projects conducted by the Administra- 
tion on Aging under title IV—research 
and development grants, which evi- 
denced not only their desirability, but 
their feasibility. Twenty-seven projects 
were carried out during a 3-year period 
in 17 States and were concluded in the 
fall of 1969. 

The bill I introduced last week will 
implement this recommendation and 
will meet the acute need for a national 
policy aimed at providing the elderly 
with low-cost, nutritionally sound meals 
served in strategically located centers 
such as community centers, senior citi- 
zen centers, schools, and other public or 
private nonprofit institutions suited to 
such use. Besides promoting better 
health among the older segment of our 
population through improved nutrition, 
such a program, implemented through 
the use of a variety of community re- 
sources, would be a means of promoting 
greater opportunity for social contact, 
ending the isolation of old age, increas- 
ing participants’ knowledge of nutri- 
tion and health in general, and promot- 
ing positive mental health and inde- 
pendence through the encouragement of 
greater physical and mental activities. 

This bill provides for Federal, State, 
and local funding on a matching basis, 
including the utilization of surplus com- 
modity programs for the preparation of 
at least one hot meal per day at a rea- 
sonable low cost to the participant. 

I urge earnest consideration of my bill 
and welcome all who wish to join with 
me as cosponsors. Today’s senior citi- 
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zens, after a lifetime of hard work, a ca- 
reer interrupted by the great depression 
and war, faces a future of existing on a 
sum which is only 20 to 40 percent of his 
former earnings. Even with the medi- 
care legislation, the older American sees 
medical costs looming large in their 
budget. For many persons living on a 
fixed income, the only flexible portion of 
their budget is food. Rent and taxes 
must be paid; medical costs are given 
high priority and consequently money 
must come from the already skimpy food 
budget. Not all are aware the medicine 
does little good to a body consistently 
deprived of the proper nourishment, and 
those who do know this often are in no 
position to do anything about it. My bill, 
which I now submit for the RECORD, of- 
fers Congress an opportunity to do 
something about it: 
H.R. 17763 

A bill to amend the Older Americans Act of 

1965 to provide grants to States for the 
establishment, maintenance, operation, 
and expansion of low-cost meal programs, 
nutrition training and education pro- 
grams, opportunity for social contacts, 
and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. Title VII of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act of 1965 is redesignated as title 
VII, and sections 701 through 705 of that 
Act are respectively redesignated as sections 
801 through 805. 

Sec. 2. Section 102(1) of the Older Amer- 
icams Act of 1965 is amended by deleting the 
semicolon and inserting a comma and in- 
serting immediately thereafter the words 
“except for the purposes of title VII where 
the term ‘Secretary’ shall mean the Secretary 
of Agriculture.” 

Sec. 3. The Older Americans Act of 1965 
is amended by inserting the following new 
title immediately after title VI thereof: 

“TITLE VII—NUTRITION PROGRAM FOR 
THE ELDERLY 


“FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


“Sec. 701. (a) The Congress finds that the 
research and development grants, title IV, 
Older Americans Act, nutrition program has 
demonstrated the effectiveness of and the 
need for permanent nationwide programs to 
provide the nutritional and social needs of 
millions of persons aged sixty-five or older 
who are unable to overcome the complex and 
intertwining problems of inadequate diets. 
Many of these elderly persons do not eat ade- 
quately because they cannot afford to do so, 
while others, who are economically better off, 
do not eat well because they lack the skills 
to select and prepare nourishing and well- 
balanced meals, have limited mobility which 
may impair their capacity to shop and cook 
for themselves, and have feelings of rejection 
and loneliness which obliterate the incentive 
necessary to prepare and eat a meal alone. 
These and other physiological, psychological, 
social, and economic changes that occur with 
aging result in a pattern of living, which 
causes malnutrition and further physical and 
mental deterioration. 

“(b) In addition to the food stamp pro- 
gram, commodity distribution systems and 
old-age income benefits, there is an acute 
need for a national policy aimed at providing 
the elderly with low-cost, nutritionally sound 
meals served in strategically located centers 
such as community centers, senior citizen 
centers, schools, and other public or private 
non-profit institutions suited to such use 
and through other means toward this pur- 
pose. Besides promoting better health among 
the older segment of our population through 
improved nutrition, such a program, imple- 
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mented through the use of a variety of com- 
munity resources, would be a means of 
promoting greater opportunity for social con- 
tact ending the isolation of old age, increas- 
ing participants’ knowledge of nutrition and 
health in general, and promoting positive 
mental health and independence through the 
encouragement of greater physical and men- 
tal activities. 
“ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec. 702. (a) In order to effectively carry 
out the purposes of this title, the Secretary 
shall— 

“(1) create a new division within the Food 
and Nutrition Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, under the Assistant Secretary for 
Marketing and Consumer Services, for the 
administration of the program; 

“(2) make full utilization of the existing 
services within the Department including 
but not limited to the Federal Extension 
Service under the Director of Science and 
Education; and 

“(3) consult with the Administration on 
Aging, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

“(b) In carrying out the provisions of this 
title, the Secretary is authorized to request 
the technical assistance and cooperation of 
the Department of Labor, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the De- 
partment of Transportation, and such other 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government as may be appropriate. 

“(c) The Secretary is authorized to use, 
with their consent, the services, equipment, 
personnel, and facilities of Federal and other 
agencies with or without reimbursement, 
and on a similar basis to cooperate with 
other public and private agencies and in- 
strumentalities in the use of services, equip- 
ment, personnel, and facilities. 

“(d) In carrying out the purposes of this 
title, the Secretary is authorized to provide 
consultative services and technical assistance 
to any public or private nonprofit institu- 
tion or organization, agency, or political sub- 
division of a State; to provide short-term 
training and technical instruction; and to 
collect, prepare, publish, and disseminate 
special educational or informational mate- 
rials, including reports of the projects for 
which funds are provided under this title. 


“ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS 


“Sec. 703. (a)(1) From the sum appro- 
priated for a fiscal year under section 708(A) 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, shall 
each be allotted an amount equal to one- 
fourth of 1 per centum of such sum and (B) 
each other State shall be allotted an amount 
equal to one-half of 1 per centum of such 
sum. 

“(2) From the remainder of the sum so 
appropriated for a fiscal year each State shall 
be allotted an additional amount which 
bears the same ratio to such remainder as 
the population aged sixty-five or over in such 
State bears to the population aged sixty- 
five or over in all of the States, as determined 
by the Secretary on the basis of the most re- 
cent satisfactory data available to him. 

“(3) A State’s allotment for a fiscal year 
under this title shall be equal to the sum of 
the amount allotted to it under paragraphs 
(1) and (2). 

“(b) The amount of any State’s allot- 
ment under subsection (a) for any fiscal 
year which the Secretary determines will 
not be required for that year shall be avail- 
able for reallotment, from time to time and 
on such dates during such year as the Sec- 
retary may fix, to other States in proportion 
to the original allotments to such States 
under subsection (a) for that year, but with 
such proporionate amount for any of such 
other States being reduced to the extent it 
exceeds the sum the Secretary estimates such 
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State needs and will be able to use for such 
year; and the total of such reductions shall 
be similarly reallotted among the States 
whose proportionate amounts were not so 
reduced. Such reallotments shall be made 
on the basis of the State plan so approved, 
after taking into consideration the popula- 
tion aged sixty-five or over. Any amount 
reallotted to a State under this subsection 
during a year shall be deemed part of its 
allotment under subsection (a) for that 
year. 
“(c) The allotment of any State under 
subsection (a) for any fiscal year shall be 
available, for grants to pay up to 90 per 
centum of. the costs of projects in such 
State described in section 705 and approved 
by such State in accordance with its State 
plan approved under section 705. Such al- 
lotment to any State in any fiscal year shall 
be made upon the condition that the Fed- 
eral allotment will be matched during each 
fiscal year by 10 per centum, or more, as the 
case may be, from funds within the State. 
“(d) If, in any State, the State agency is 
not permitted by law to disburse the funds 
paid to it under this title in the State, or is 
not permitted, by law to match. Federal funds 
made available for use by such public or 
private nonprofit institutions or organiza- 
tion, agency, or political subdivision of a 
State, the Secretary shall withhold the al- 
lotment of funds to such State referred to in 
subsection (a). The Secretary shall disburse 
the funds so withheld directly to any public 
or private nonprofit institution or organiza- 
tion, agency, or political subdivision of such 
State in accordance with the provisions of 
this title, including the requirements that 
any such payment or payments shall be 
matched in the proportion specified in sub- 
section (c) for such State; by funds from 
sources within the State. 


“PAYMENTS TO STATES 


“Sec. 704. (a) Funds allotted to any State 
pursuant to section 703 during a fiscal year 
shall be available for payment to such State 
for disbursement by the State agency in 
accordance with such agreements not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this title 
as may be entered into by the Secretary and 
such State agency, for the purposes of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this title, during 
such fiscal year in supplying— 

“(1) agriculture commodities and other 
foods for consumption by persons aged sixty- 
five or over, and 

“(2) nonfood assistance in furtherance of 
the programs authorized under this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury from time to time 
the amounts to be paid to any State under 
this section and the time or times such 
amounts are to be paid to any State under 
this section and the time or times such 
amounts are to be paid; and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall pay to the State 
at the time or times fixed by the Secre- 
tary the amounts so certified. 


“STATE PLANS 


“Sec. 705. (a) Any State which desires 
to receive allotments under this title shall 
submit to the Secretary for approval a State 
plan for purposes of this title which— 

“(1) establishes or designated a single 
State agency as the sole agency for admin- 
istering or supervising the administration 
of the plan, which agency shall be the 
agency primarily responsible for coordination. 
of State programs and -activities related to 
the purposes of this title; 

“(2) sets forth such policies and. proce- 
dures as will provide satisfactory assurance 
that allotments paid to the State under the 
provisions of this title will be expended— 

(A) to make grants in cash or in kind, to 
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any public or private nonprofit institution 
or organization, agency, or political subdi- 
vision of a State (hereinafter referred to ‘re- 
cipient of a grant or contract’)— 

“(i) to. carry out the program as described 
in section 706. 

“(ii) to provide up to 90 per centum of 
the costs of the purchase and preparation of 
the food; delivery of the meals; and such 
other reasonable expenses as may be incurred 
in providing nutrition services to persons 
aged sixty-five or over. Recipients of grants 
of contracts may charge participating indi- 
viduals for meals furnished but such charge 
shall not exceed a per meal limit to be es- 
tablished by each State agency, taking into 
consideration the income ranges of eligible 
individuals in local communities and other 
sources of income of the recipients of a 
grant or a contract. 

*“(ill) to provide up to 90 per centum of 
the costs of such supporting services 
as may be absolutely necessary such as the 
costs of social services and local public 
transportation to and from the residences of 
participating individuals to the extent such 
costs are not provided by grants for these 
services from the Administration on Aging, 
Department of Transportation, Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, or other Federal agency. 

“(B) to provide for the proper and efficient 
administration of the State plan: Provided, 
That the amount expended for such adminis- 
tration and planning shall not exceed a sum 
which shall be agreed upon between the 
Secretary and the State agency— 

“(1) in making report, in such form and 
containing such information, as the Secre- 
tary may require to carry out his functions 
under this title, including reports of the 
objective méasurements required by section 
706, and keeping such records and for afford- 
ing such access thereto as the Secretary may 
find necessary to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports and proper dis- 
bursement of Federal funds under this title, 
and 

“(1i) in providing satisfactory assurance 
that such fiscal control and fund accounting 
procedures will be adopted as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of, and 
accounting for, Federal funds paid under 
this title to the State, including any such 
funds paid by the State to the recipient of 
a grant or contract. 

“(3) provides such methods of administra- 
tion (including methods relating to the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards on a merit basis, except that the 
Secretary shall exercise no authority with 
respect to the selection, tenure of office, and 
compensation of any individual employed in 
accordance with such methods) as are neces- 
sary for the proper and efficient operation of 
the plan. 

“(b) The Secretary shall approve any State 
plan which he determines meets the require- 
ments and purposes of this section. 

“(c) Whenever the Secretary, after reason- 
able notice and opportunity for hearing to 
such State agency, finds (1) that the State 
plan has been so changed that it no longer 
complies with the provisions of this title, or 
(2) that in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provision or with any require- 
ments set forth in the application of a fe- 
cipient of a grant or contract approved pur- 
suant to such plan, the Secretary shall notify 
such State agency that further payments 
will not be made to the State under the pro- 
visions of this title (or in his discretion, that 
further payments to the State will be Mmited 
to programs or projects under the State plan, 
or portions thereof, not affected by the fail- 
ure, or that the State agency shall not make 
further payments under this part to specified 
local agencies affected by the failure) until 
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he is satisfied that there is no longer any 
such failure to comply. Until he is so satis- 
fied, the Secretary shall make no further 
payments to the State under this title, or 
shall limit payments to recipients of grants 
or contracts under, or parts of, the State plan 
affected by the failure or payments to the 
State agency under this part shall be limited 
to recipients of grants or contracts not af- 
fected by the failure, as the case may be. 

“(d)(1) If any State is dissatisfied with 
the Secretary's final action with respect to 
the approval of its State plan submitted 
under subsection (c), such State may, within 
sixty days after notice of such action, file 
with the United States court of appeals for 
the circuit in which such State ts located 
a petition for review of that action. A copy 
of the petition shall be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the Secre- 
tary. The Secretary thereupon shall file in 
the court the record of the proceeding on 
which he based his action, as provided in sec- 
tion 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

“(2) The findings of fact by the Secretary, 
if supported by substantial evidence, shall 
be conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Secre- 
tary to take further evidence, and the Sec- 
retary may thereupon make new or modi- 
fied findings of fact and may modify his 
previous action, and shall certify to the 
court the record of the further proceedings. 
Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence. 

“(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Secretry or to set it 
aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of 
the court shall be subject to review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 


“NUTRITION AND OTHER PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS 


“Sec. 706. Funds allotted to any State dur- 
ing any fiscal year pursuant to section 703 
shall be disbursed by the State agency to 
recipients of grants or contracts who agree— 

“(1) to establish a program (hereinafter 
referred to as a ‘nutrition program’) which, 
five or more days per week, provides at least 
one hot meal per day and any additional 
meals, hot or cold, each of which assures a 
minimum of one-third of the daily recom- 
mended dietary allowances as established by 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council; 

“(2) to provide such nutrition program for 
individuals aged sixty-five or over (herein- 
after referred to as ‘eligible individuals’); 

“(3) to furnish a site for such nutrition 
program in as close proximity to the ma- 
jority of eligible individuals’ residences as 
feasible, and, preferably within walking 
distance; 

“(4) to utilize methods of administration 
including outreach which will assure that 
the maximum number of eligible individuais 
may have an opportunity to participate in 
such nutrition program; 

“(5) to provide a setting conducive to ex- 
panding the nutritional program to include 
recreational activities, informational, health 
and welfare counseling and referral services; 

“(6) to include such training as may be 
necessary to enable the personnel to carry 
out the provisions of this title; 

“(7) to establish and administer the nu- 
tritional program with the advice of per- 
sons competent in the field of service in 
which the nutrition program is being pro- 
vided, and of persons who are knowledgeable 
with regard to the needs of elderly persons; 

“(8) to provide an opportunity to evaluate 
the effectiveness, feasibility and cost of each 
particular type of such program; and 
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“(9) to give preference to persons aged 
sixty-five or over for any staff positions, full- 
or part-time, for which such persons qualify. 


“SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


“Sec. 707. Each recipient of a grant or con- 
tract shall, insofar as practicable, utilize in 
its nutrition program commodities desig- 
nated from time to time by the Secretary as 
being in abundance, either nationally or in 
the local area, or commodities donated by 
the Secretary. Commodities purchased under 
the authority of section $2 of the act of Au- 
gust 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 774), as amended, may 
be donated by the Secretary to the recipient 
of a grant or contract, in accordance with 
the needs as determined by the recipient of a 
grant or contract, for utilization in the nu- 
tritional program under this title. The Sec- 
retary is authorized to prescribe terms and 
conditions respecting the use of commodities 
donated under such section 32, as will maxi- 
mize. the nutritional and financial contribu- 
tions of such donated commodities in such 
public or private nonprofit institutions or 
organizations, agencies, or political subdivi~- 
sions of a State. r 


“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


“Sec. 708. (a) The Secretary may utilize 
the programs authorized under this title in 
carrying out the provisions of clause (2) of 
section 32 of the Act approved August 24, 
1935, as amended (49 Stat. 774, 7 U.S.C. 
614c). 

“(b) In addition to any other funds which 
may be available, there are authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this title. 

“PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 

“Sec. 709. Of the sums appropriated for 
any fiscal year pursuant to the authoriza- 
tion contained in section 708 of this title, 
not to exceed! $50,000,000 shall be made avail- 
able for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
not to exceed $100,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, not to exceed $150,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, for grants-in-aid pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this title, less— 

“(1) not to exceed 34% per centum thereof 
which per centum is hereby made avail- 
able to the Secretary for his administrative 
expenses under this title; 

“(2) direct expenditures by the Secretary 
for agricultural commodities and other foods 
to be distributed among the States and such 
public or private nonprofit institutions or 
organizations, agencies, or political subdi- 
visions of a State, participating in the nu- 
trition program under this tile. 

“RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LAWS 

“Sec. 710. No part of the cost of any pro- 
gram under this title may be treated as in- 
come or benefits to any eligible individual 
for the purpose of any other program or 
provision of State or Federal law. 

“MISCELLANEOUS 


“Sec. 711. None of the provisions of this 
title shall be construed to prevent a recipi- 
ent of a grant or a contract from entering 
into an agreement with a profitmaking or- 
ganization to carry out the provisions and 
purposes of this title.” 


MIDEAST COLORED BY RED PILOTS 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
deeply concerned today about the critical 
condition in the Middle East which has 
been aggravated by the planes of Russian 
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military personnel engaged in opera- 
tional activities with at least the Egyp- 
tian Air Force. It seems to me this situa- 
tion has created a greater danger of 
general war in the Middle East than ap- 
parently now exists anywhere in the 
world. 

One of our able circuit judges in Dade 
County and one of my warm friends, 
Judge Milton A. Friedman, has written 
a letter about this vital matter and en- 
closed a statement about the activity of 
the Russian pilots in the Middle East, 
both of which are very pertinent to the 
present critical situation and they ap- 
pear following my remarks in the 
RECORD: 

MILTON A. FRIEDMAN, 
Miami, Fla., May 18, 1970. 
Congressman CLAUDE PEPPER, 
U.S. Congress, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CLAUDE: The United States is so hor- 
ribly involved with Viet Nam and Cambodia 
that what is happening in the Middle East 
tends to get lost in the shuffle. Yet the in- 
terest of the United States is unalterably 
bound up with the democracy of Israel and 
its status as a nation. The Russian influence 
in the world would be much stronger should 
the Arab nations prevail with the help of 
Russia than if the United States would pre- 
vail in Asia. 

Because this is so true, I should like to 
call to your attention the enclosed article 
with its positive proof that the Russians are 
now actively participating in the Arab-Israel 
conflict. I have marked off exactly what the 
Russians are doing. 

The least the United States could do is 
supply Israel with planes, replacement of ma- 
terial, etc. Iam by no means advocating the 
use of United States force. It is ridiculous to 
state that Israel has airplane supremacy over 
all the Arab nations particularly with France 
giving 110 planes to Libya which doesn’t have 
a pilot and which everyone knows means 
transfer of said planes to Egypt. 

Please use your good offices to guaranty the 
continuance of support to Israel of planes 
and materiel. It is for the best interest of the 
United States. Appreciating your cooperation, 

Sincerely yours, 
Judge MILTON A. FRIEDMAN. 


MIDEAST COLORED BY RED PILOTS 
(By Winston Churchill) 


TEL Aviv.—Direct Soviet military inter- 
vention in the Middle East has brought about 
the most critical situation since the six-day 
war of 1967. 

There can be no doubt whatever that Rus- 
sian pilots are today flying operationally in 
Egypt, providing the air defense of Cairo and 
Alexandria. It is not the civilian population 
of the cities that the Russians are defend- 
ing—the Israelis have never threatened 
them. 

They are there to defend Egyptian military 
installations and army units and above all 
give protection to the S.A.M. missile sites 
being built by Soviet technicians. 

It was on April 18, when two Israel aircraft 
engaged in a deep penetration of Egyptian 
air space were intercepted and pursued by a 
formation of MIG21 fighters flown by Rus- 
sians, that the Israelis first had confirmation 
of the Soviet involvement of which they had 
become aware a few days before. 

The Israel government's belief has been 
confirmed by Robert McCloskey, the U.S. 
State Department spokesman, from what he 
described as “independent sources.” The 
principal independent source was clearly the 
Russians themselves who have given private 
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assurances to the Americans that their pilots 
would be operating only within Egyptian 
territory. 

Further confirmation, if such were neces- 
sary, can be inferred from the fact that Alex- 
sei N. Kosygin, the Soviet prime minister, in 
his news conference in Moscow recently did 
not choose explicitly to deny the charges 
under questioning by western correspond- 
ents. 

It is now clear, in spite of recent press 
speculation to the contrary, that the fact 
that Russian pilots are today providing the 
air defense of Cairo and Alexandria is not 
attributable to Israel’s deep penetration of 
Egyptian air space. 

Israel’s deep penetration raids against 
military targets in the vicinity of Cairo did 
not begin until last January. Before that 
date the Russians had already taken the de- 
cision to supply Egypt with an integrated 
air defense system which was clearly de- 
pendent on Soviet air protection for its con- 
struction and deployment. 

The Russian decision was taken in re- 
sponse to requests by the Egyptian goyern- 
ment which since last July had found its 
1,500 pieces of artillery and armor along the 
Suez Canal subjected to the full fury of 
Israel air attacks in retaliation for Egypt’s 
flagrant and self-confessed violation of the 
cease-fire with massive artillery barrages. 

In spite of persistent attempts to rebuild 
S.A.M. missile sites on the canal zone, the 
sites were no sooner completed than they 
were knocked out by Israel air attacks. 

President Nasser’s proclaimed “war of at- 
trition” against Israel was proving over- 
whelmingly more costly to Egypt in men and 
equipment than to Israel. It had reached 
such a point that Nasser was faced with the 
prospect of either having to abandon the 
shelling and reestablish a cease-fire or of call- 
ing on the Russians. He chose the latter 
course of action, and went to Moscow. 

What Russia is today supplying to Egypt 
is not just a handful of S.A.M. 3 surface-to- 
air missiles but a complete integrated air 
defense system comprising: radar stations, 
control centers, S.A.M. 2 and S.A.M. 3 missiles 
and new 28 mm. radar-controlled antiaircraft 
guns in quadruple mountings on tank chas- 
sis. In addition she is supplying the men to 
build and operate the installations. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM (at the request of 
Mr, GERALD R. Forp), for May 27, 1970, 
on account of illness. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R, Forp), indefinitely, on ac- 
count of serious illness in family. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of off- 
cial business. 

Mr. Patten (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Foreman) to address the 
House and to revise and extend their 
remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter:) 

Mr. McDape, for 5 minutes, on May 27. 
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Mr. Mutter of Ohio, for 5 minutes, to- 
day. 

Mr. AsHsBROOK, for 15 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Preyer of North Carolina) 
and to revise and extend their remarks 
and include extraneous material:) 

Mr. FARBSTEIN, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN, for 30 minutes today. 

Mr. HENDERSON, for 15 minutes to- 
day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. FLYNT and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Taucorr to revise and extend his 
remarks on the Yates amendment. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Foreman) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. MCEWEN. 

Mr. MESKILL. 

Mr. Burke of Florida in two instances. 

Mr. GUDE. 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 

Mr. Mize. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. 

Mr. AsHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. Foreman in two instances. 

Mr. Zwacu. 

Mr. Rem of New York in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Horton in six instances. 

Mr. WYLIE. 

Mr. WxDLER in two instances. 

Mr, NELSEN. 

Mr. ScHERLE. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. 

Mr. BEALL of Maryland. 

Mr. Gooptine in two instances. 

Mr. ESHLEMAN. 

Mr. Gross. 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. FISH. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. QUIE. 

Mr. DUNCAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PREYER of North Carolina) 
and to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Lonc of Maryland in six instances. 

Mr. Kyros in two instances. 

Mr. Rivers in two instances. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey in two 
instances. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 

Mr. FALLON. 

. GONZALEZ in two instances. 

. FASCELL. 

. Pucrnskr in 10 instances. 

. CHAPPELL in two instances. 

. ANDERSON of California in three 
instances. 

. PIKE. 

. ECKHARDT in two instances. 

. Marsa in five instances. 

. GETTyYs in two instances. 

. Epwarps of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Brasco. 

Mr. COHELAN. 

Mr. HARRINGTON in two instances, 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. 
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Mr. K.uczynskI. 

Mr. Carey in two instances. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. ADDABBO. 

Mr. KocH. 

Mr. LEGGETT in five instances, 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 

Mr. Preyer of North Carolina in two 
instances. 

Mr. KartTH in two instances. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
JUNE 1, 1970 


Mr. PREYER of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of House Concurrent 
Resolution 646, 91st Congress, the Chair 
declares the House adjourned until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday, June 1, 1970. 

Thereupon (at 5 o’clock and 57 min- 
utes p.m.) pursuant to House Concurrent 
Resolution 646, the House adjourned un- 
til Monday, June 1, 1970, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2088. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a copy of a 
map entitled “Major Natural Gas Pipelines, 
as of December 31, 1969"; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

2089. A letter from the Chairman, the Re- 
negotiation Board, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Renegoti- 
ation Act of 1951, ahd for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 17802. A bill to increase the 
public debt limit set forth in section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act (Rept. No. 
91-1130). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 17495. A bill to increase the 
availability of mortgage credit for the fi- 
nancing of urgently needed housing, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 91—1131). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina 
(for himself, Mr. Jonas, Mr. MIZELL, 
Mr. RUTH, Mr. Grover, Mr. WINN, 
Mr. WAGGONNER, Mr. Rarick, Mr. 
Lone of Louisiana, Mr. SNYDER, Mr. 
FOREMAN, Mr. LANDGREBE, Mr. TAL- 
coTt, Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. Davis of Wis- 
consin, and Mr, MARTIN) : 

H.R. 17820. A bill to provide for orderly 
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trade in textile articles and articles of leather 
footwear, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. JONAS (for himself, Mr. MIZELL, 
Mr. RUTH, Mr. BROYHILL of North 
Carolina, Mr, ASHBROOK, Mr. TAL- 
cott, Mr. WATKINS, and Mr. CEDER- 
BERG) : 

H.R. 17821. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles and articles of leather 
footwear, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RUTH (for himself, Mr. BROY- 
HILL of North Carolina, Mr. JONAS, 
Mr. MIZELL, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. 
Frey, Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. Scott, Mr. 
MatTutas, Mr, McDonatp of Michi- 
gan, Mr. CouGHLIN, Mr. HANSEN of 
Idaho, Mr. Cowcer, and Mr. CAMP): 

H.R. 17822. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles and articles of 
leather footwear, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MIZELL (for himself, Mr. RUTH, 
Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina, Mr. 
Jonas, Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. MYERS, 
Mr. Petty, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. FORE- 
MAN, Mr. BELCHER, Mr. MILLER of 
Ohio, and Mr. Gross): 

H.R. 17823. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles and articles of 
leather footwear, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BUSH: 

H.R. 17824. A bill to amend existing Fed- 
eral disaster assistance legislation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
CuLLOcH, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. Rocers of Colorado, Mr. DONO- 
HUE, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. HUNGATE, Mr, 
Conyers, Mr. Jacoss, Mr, EILBERG, 
Mr. Ryan, Mr. WALDIE, Mr. FLOWERS, 
Mr. Mann, Mr. Mrx«va, Mr. Porr, Mr. 
MACGREGOR, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. 
McCtory, Mr. SMITH of New York, 
Mr. MEsKILL, Mr. SANDMAN, and Mr. 
RAILSBACK) : 

ELR. 17825. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
CuLLocs, Mr. WicGcrIns, Mr. DENNIS, 
Mr. FisH, Mr. COUGHLIN, and Mr. 
MAYNE): 

H.R. 17826. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 17827. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles and articles of leather 
footwear, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 17828. A bill to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963 to provide Fed- 
eral assistance for the expansion of facilities 
for public colleges and universities which 
admit students from out of State on a non- 
discriminatory basis; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD (for him- 
self, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
MEEDS, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PATTEN, 
Mr. Rees, Mr. Roprno, Mr. RYAN, Mr. 
SCHEUER, and Mr. TIERNAN): 

H.R. 17829. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide rates of pay for postal 
field service employees in certain areas and 
locations in accordance with private enter- 
prise pay rates in these areas to assist in 
recruitment and retention of postal field 
service employees, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
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By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself, Mr. 
MAILLIARD, Mr. CLARK, Mr. PELLY, 
Mr. LENNON, and Mr. KEITH) : 

H.R. 17830. A bill to promote the safety 
of ports, harbors, waterfront areas, and 
navigable waters of the United States; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 17831. A bill to reestablish the 1- 
cent postage rate for postal cards and post 
cards; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 17832. A bill to amend the National 
Security Act of 1947 to add two Members 
of Congress to the National Security Council; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MINISH (for himself, Mr. 
Kyros, Mr, Green of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Burton of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. HECHLER of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. PopELL, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. Brasco, Mr. Wo.urr, Mr. AD- 
paBso, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. Kocn, Mr. 
Braccr, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. DENT, 
Mr. Gtarmo, Mr. Dapparro, Mr. 
POWELL, Mr. LOWENSTEIN, Mr. BAR- 
RETT, Mr. Nrx, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. 
TIERNAN, and Mr. EILBERG) : 

H.R. 17833. A bill to amend section 401 
(e) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to 
provide that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
shall have authority to regulate the type of 
service performed by an air carrier under 
the terms of any certificate issued under 
that act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MINISH (for himself, Mr. 
DANIELS of New Jersey, Mr. HOWARD, 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mrs. DWYER, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. THompson of New 
Jersey, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. GAL- 
LAGHER, Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. ROE, Mr. 
PATTEN, and Mr. WIDNALL) : 

H.R. 17834. A bill to amend section 401(e) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to pro- 
vide that the Civil Aeronautics Board shall 
have authority to regulate the type of serv- 
ice performed by an air carrier under the 
terms of any certificate issued under that 
act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MINISH (for himself, Mr. Sr 
GERMAIN, Mr. OLSEN, Mr. VAN DEER- 
LIN, Mr. REES, Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. 
MIKVA, Mr. MURPHY of New York, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. SHIPLEY, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. HANLEY, and Mr. 
ASHLEY): 

H.R. 17835. A bill to amend section 401(e) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to provide 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board shall have 
authority to regulate the type of service per- 
formed by an air carrier under the terms of 
any certificate issued under that act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 17836. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a 5-per- 
cent increase in annuities; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 17837. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act with respect to nat- 
uralization fees; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R, 17838. A bill to amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 to bring to bear an in- 
formed public opinion upon price and wage 
behavior which threatens national economic 
stability; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 17839. A bill to extend the life of the 
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Indian Claims Commission; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 17840. A bill to amend title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to bar discrimi- 
nation based on religion or ancestry in pro- 
grams administered by institutions of higher 
education which are under public supervi- 
sion and control and which receive Federal 
assistance; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 17841. A bill relating to the tax treat- 
ment of transfers. of rights to copyrights and 
literary, musical, and artistic compositions; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.R. 17842. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles and articles of leath- 
er footwear, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York (for 
himself, Mr. Moss, Mr. THOMPSON of 
Georgia, Mr. UDALL, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. BrncHaM, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. 
PODELL, Mr. POWELL, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr, Mrxva, Mr. Ros, Mr. Moor- 
HEAD, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. Dap- 
DARIO, Mr. MANN, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. 
Barinc, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr, OTTINGER, 
Mr. DELANEY, and Mr. ANDERSON of 
California) : 

H.R. 17843. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act to provide addi- 
tional protection to marine and wildlife ecol- 
ogy by requiring the designation of certain 
water and submerged lands areas where the 
depositing of certain waste materials will be 
permitted, to authorize the establishment of 
standards with respect to such deposits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 17844. A bill to amend section 17 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude 
from gross income up to $300 per month of 
scholarships and fellowship grants for which 
the performance of services is required; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself, Mr. BAR- 
RETT, Mr. Reuss, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. 
MOORHEAD, Mr. STEPHENS, and Mr. 
St GERMAIN) : 

H.R. 17845. A bill to amend and extend 
laws relating to housing and urban develop- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. QUIE (for himself, Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp, Mr. MonaGan, Mr. RED of 
New York, Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr. 
EscH, and Mr, STEIGER of Wiscon- 
sin): 

H.R. 17846. A bill to assist school districts 
to meet special problems incident to desegre- 
gation in elementary and secondary schools 
and to provide financial assistance to im- 
prove education in racially impacted areas, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 17847. A bill to encourage the growth 
of international trade on a fair and equitable 
basis; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mr. 
Kyros, Mr. POWELL, Mr. FULTON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Dent, and Mr. 
Morpxy of New York): 

H.R. 17848. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize reduced 
rate transportation for elderly people on a 
space-available basis; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.R. 17849. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance for and establishment of improved 
rail passenger service in the United States, 
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to provide for the upgrading of rail roadbed 
and the modernization of rail passenger 
equipment, to encourage the development of 
new modes of high-speed ground transpor- 
tation, to authorize the prescribing of mini- 
mum standards for railroad passenger serv- 
ice, to amend section 13(a) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 17850. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize reduced 
rate transportation for elderly people on a 
space-avallable basis; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WIDNALL (for himself, Mr. 
Brock, Mr. CONABLE, and Mr. Brown 
of Ohio): 

H.J. Res. 1246. Joint resolution on wage 
and price stability; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H, Con, Res. 648. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding that the Chief Justice of the United 
States be invited to address a joint session of 
Congress on the state of the judiciary; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. REID of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 649. Concurrent resolution re- 
affirming the constitutional responsibility of 
the Congress of consultation with the Presi- 
dent on matters affecting grave national is- 
sues of war and peace; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 650. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
question of the maintenance of the neutral- 
ity and territorial integrity of Cambodia and 
the human rights of the Cambodian people 
be referred to the Security Council of the 
United Nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 651. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that a por- 
tion of U.S. Route 220 should be designated 
as part of the Interstate System; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H. Res. 1047. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the care of the aged in the United 
States and the effects of Federal laws and 
programs on the availability and quality of 
care; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H. Res. 1048, Resolution relative to con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 4249) to extend 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 17851. A bill for the relief of Ludwig 

Kurz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McKNEALLY: 

H.R. 17852. A bill for the relief of Mirella 
Surian (nee Toffolutti) and Paolo Surian, her 
son; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 17853. A bill for the rellef of Carlo 
Bianchi and Co., Inc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 17854. A bill for the relief of Jose Luis 
Dunn-Marin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H. Res. 1049. Resolution commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of Loyola University 
of Chicago; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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SENATE—Thursday, May 28, 1970 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m. and 
was called to order by Hon. Harotp E. 
HucuHes, a Senator from the State of 
Towa. 

Rabbi Saul Israel Wisemon, Temple 
Beth Israel, Waltham, Mass., offered the 
following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, bless these men and 
all in rightful authority, who minister to 
the needs of this great Nation. 

God of the living and of the living 
dead, we call to mind our valiant sons 
and daughters who gave their last full 
measure of devotion. Ever mindful of 
their supreme sacrifice, help us finish our 
mutual task—bind up the Nation’s 
wounds, do all which may achieve a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and 
all mankind. 

Merciful Father, hasten the day when 
nations shall finally beat their swords 
into plowshares, their spears into prun- 
ing hooks. Let not nations continue to 
lift up sword against nations, nor let 
them learn war any more. 

Bless us, as Thou alone canst bless with 
Thy most precious gift “shalom”—peace. 

May He who ordains the harmony of 
the universe bring peace to us and all 
mankind. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore of 
the Senate (Mr. RUSSELL). 

The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1970. 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Haroip E. Hucues, a Senator 
from the State of Iowa, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HUGHES thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD: Mr. President, I ask 
unenimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF JOINT MEETING OF THE 
TWO HOUSES ON JUNE 3, 1970, TO 
RECEIVE THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, June 3, 1970, at a time to be an- 
nounced later, and upon motion, that the 
Senate stand in recess, subject to the call 
of the Chair, for the purpose of attend- 
ing a joint meeting with the House of 
Representatives to receive the President 
of the Republic of Venezuela. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate go into execu- 
tive session to consider nominations on 
the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


CABINET COMMITTEE ON OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR SPANISH-SPEAK- 
ING PEOPLE 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
Martin G. Castillo, of California, to be 
Chairman of the Cabinet Committee on 
Opportunities for Spanish-Speaking 
People. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sundry 
nominations in the U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


US. ARMY 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sundry 
nominations in the U.S, Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


U.S. NAVY 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sundry 
nominations in the U.S: Navy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
Preston Martin, of California, to be a 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board for the term expiring June. 30, 
1974. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK—IN THE AIR 
FORCE, IN THE ARMY, AND IN THE 
NAVY 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Air Force, in the 
Army, and in the Navy, which had been 
placed on the Secretary’s desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
— are considered and confirmed en 

oc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business, 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR SPONG OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent—and this is a request 
I should have made on yesterday, but I 
forgot—that the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Spone) be recognized 
now for not to exceed 25 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the conclu- 
sion of the speech by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Spone), there 
be a time limitation of 3 minutes on 
statements in relation to routine morn- 
ing business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


STRETCH JETS AT NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, contrary to 
every assurance it has given the public 
and Members of the Congress, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration is now per- 
mitting larger jets to operate at Wash- 
ington National Airport. 
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That abrupt decision came only 2 
weeks after I was informed by FAA Ad- 
ministrator John Shaffer that there were 
no immediate plans to change the long- 
standing policy and that the odds were 
99 to 1 against it ever being changed. 

Only a few months before that, FAA 
representatives testified at hearings of 
the Senate District of Columbia Commit- 
tee that the large stretch jets and air 
buses would continue to be excluded from 
the airport. 

When I first brought this matter to the 
attention of the Senate on April 27, my 
chief concern was over the way in which 
the Congress and the public had been 
misled. And I have found little to dis- 
suade me from that view in the Admin- 
istrator’s explanation that “no decision 
is immutable.” 

Since making that speech, however, I 
have had the opportunity to look fur- 
ther into this decision and learn that not 
only was it contrary to assurances given 
the Congress but it was also against the 
strongest recommendations of the FAA's 
own staff of experts. 

Those recommendations are contained 
in a study prepared by senior budget offi- 
cials of the National Capital Airports 
Bureau which is charged with operating 
National and Dulles Airports for the FAA. 
I obtained a draft copy of the study from 
the General Accounting Office, but have 
since received a copy of the revised study 
which was approved by the Bureau chief 
and transmitted to the FAA Administra- 
tor on January 21, 1970. 

At the close of my remarks, I will ask 
that the revised study be printed in its 
entirety, but at this time, I would like to 
read certain excerpts which will give the 
Members of the Senate some idea of the 
nature and strength of the objections 
posed by those whose sole job is to oper- 
ate these Federal airports in the public 
interest. 

After estimating the value of the de- 
cision to the airlines at between $40 and 
$120 million with a potential for pure 
profit of 50 percent, the study observes: 

If the decision to admit the stretch 727 
to DCA (National) has already been made 
and is irrevocable, the price we extract from 
the benefitting air carriers in return for this 
decision must be based, in our judgment, 
not only on the substantial financial gain 
they can realize from that decision but also 
on the substantial loss the Government and 
its stockholders, the taxpayers, stand to suffer 
as a result of the decision. 


The study continues: 


As we see it, that loss is Immeasurable 
because the decision will change the entire 
pattern of growth of aeronautical activity 
in the Washington metropolitan area, seri- 
ously compromising the Bureau’s and FAA's 
ability to carry out responsibility for foster- 
ing the growth of Dulles International Air- 
port and damaging the future of Friendship 
International Airport to an extent which 
will certainly jeopardize, if not foreclose, 
prospects for a regional airport system. 


Mr. President, Dulles International 
Airport was built in 1962 at a cost to 
the taxpayers of $110 million. Since that 
time, the airport has operated at a deficit 
totaling about $50 million, principally 
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because the FAA has not established 
meaningful limits on the use of National 
Airport. So long as the air carriers can 
continue to crowd more and more pas- 
sengers into that facility and so long as 
the FAA continues to bend every restric- 
tion to make it possible, Dulles will con- 
tinue to be underutilized and the tax- 
payer of this country will continue to pay 
the bill. 

The Bureau study made this clear to 
the Administrator: 

The hard, cold facts are that the stretch 
727 cannot be employed profitably at DCA 
(National) without substantially altering the 
prospects for growth of Dulles and Friend- 
ship. The Bureau and the FAA have & re- 
sponsibility to foster the operation of Dulles 
as a successful airport serving the public 
interest. The taxpayers have a right to ex- 
pect that it will fulfill that role. Economic 
self-sufficiency for Dulles, even if it could 
be totally achieved asa price for increased 
use of DCA (National) will not serve that 
right or fulfill that duty. Moreover there is 
every reason to believe that financial self- 
sufficiency for Dulles cannot be attained as 
the price for this decision. 


Mr. President, it is incredible that in 
the face of this clear statement of the 
cost to the taxpayer and the harm to the 
public interest this decision would ever 
have been made. It would be even more 
incredible now that the facts are known 
if the decision were allowed to stand. 

As this study makes clear, the large 
stretch jet is only the camel's nose under 
the tent for the even larger air buses 
which will be coming into operation in 
late 1971 or 1972. These three-engine air- 
craft are capable of carrying anywhere 
from 250 to 400 passengers and of using 
National Airport runways. 

The same rationale which has been 
offered for the introduction of the stretch 
jet; namely, that the airlines must be 
allowed to make flexible use of the equip- 
ment they have in service, can be used 
to justify the introduction of the air bus 
when that time comes. But the result 
will be unlimited expansion of National 
Airport from the present 10 million 
passengers a year to as many as 30 or 35 
million, and the continued waste of the 
enormous public investment in Dulles 
Airport. 

Mr. President, I want to make it clear 
that I believe National Airport has an 
important role to play in meeting the air 
transportation needs of this region, but I 
do not believe it serves the interests of 
the taxpayers of this country or of the 
residents of this area to allow it to grow 
without limit and without concern for 
the impact on the other airports in the 
region. Certainly, it is not in the public 
interest to take an action which is clearly 
going to jeopardize the future growth of 
the publicly supported Dulles Airport. 

I have no objection if the FAA wishes 
to give further study to the feasibility of 
allowing stretch jets to operate at Na- 
tional. But, given the weight of evidence 
and expert opinion now available, it is 
unconscionable to allow those jets to op- 
erate pending such further study. In fact, 
what would have to be proved under 
those circumstances is a negative propo- 
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sition of sorts. It would have to be shown 
that had the decision not been made 
Dulles and Friendship might have grown 
at a more rapid rate. This, I submit, is 
all but impossible. 

The only resolution of this question is 
to remove the stretch jets first. Then 
studies can continue for as long as the 
FAA likes. But, if the jets are ultimately 
allowed back, the FAA should establish 
firm conditions which would assure that 
their operation will not injure the growth 
of Dulles and Friendship or lead to a 
substantial enlargement of National. 

Mr. President, on the same day that I 
was informing the Senate of the FAA de- 
cision to keep stretch jets at National, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board issued an 
order discontinuing its long-delayed in- 
vestigation of congestion at National Air- 
port. Principal among the reasons cited 
for that action was the contention of the 
Department of Transportation and the 
FAA that the problem had been resolved. 

The study to which I have been re- 
ferring makes it clear, however, that the 
introduction of stretch jets changes all 
of that and is inconsistent with the po- 
sition being taken by the Department for 
dismissal of CAB’s Washington/Balti- 
more airport investigation. 

Mr. President, I recognize that the 
Administrator is free to disregard the 
views of his subordinates no matter how 
expert they may be when making a policy 
decision of this kind. But he cannot dis- 
regard his responsibility to the public and 
the Congress to justify the action which 
he takes. 

The Bureau study I have mentioned is 
only one of three studies that I know 
of on this subject. 

A second FAA study sent to me by the 
Administrator warns that the introduc- 
tion of the 727-200 could reverse pas- 
senger trends at National and return 
that facility to the chaotic conditions 
which existed in the summer of 1966. 

The third study which was carried out 
by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission also strongly urges that stretch 
jets and other larger aircraft continue 
to be prohibited at National. 

Mr. President, again, I find it incredi- 
ble that the FAA would make the deci- 
sion it has in the face of this over- 
whelming opposition to it by the FAA's 
own top staff and by other experts in the 
field. This is a matter which I believe 
should concern every Senator. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Record a study which was prepared 
by the Bureau of National Capital Air- 
ports and transmitted to the Administra- 
tor of the FAA on January 21, 1970. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

ADMISSION OF THE STRETCH 727 TO WASHING- 
TON NATIONAL AIRPORT 

Admission of the stretch 727 to Washing- 
ton National Airport can and probably will 
change the entire pattern of growth of aero- 
nautical activity in the Washington metro- 
politan area. 

The aircraft is 20 feet longer than any air- 
craft now used at the airport and on the 
average weighs 11,000 more pounds and has 
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81 more seats. Nine of the 12 carriers now 
using DCA already have the aircraft in their 
fieets or on order, Exhibit A shows that full 
use of the aircraft by seven of the trunk 
carriers serving the airport could increase 
daily seating capacity by almost 16,000 or 
30% and annual seating capacity from 18.3 
million to almost 24.2 million or by more than 
5.8 million. Assuming continuance of the 
current load factor at DCA of 56%, the 
passenger volume would increase from 10.2 
million to 13.6 million annually, Under pres- 
ent restrictions, this is roughly the equiv- 
alent of adding 192 operations daily, an in- 
crease of 31% over current levels. 

(A) POTENTIAL PROFIT FOR AFFECTED AIRLINES 


Although this is a theoretical and ultimate 
potential which may never be fully realized 
and will not materialize overnight, it repre- 
sents a rich market opportunity for some of 
the air carriers. They can be counted on to 
push hard for full exploitation of this 
chance to use Washington National Airport 
to offset losses that are occurring elsewhere 
in their systems. It is estimated (very rough- 
ly) that this decision offers a potential in- 
crease of around $120 million in annual gross 
revenues to the airlines involved. It appears 
that at least 50% of this potential or $60 
million would be pure profit since the mar- 
ginal revenues to be realized from use of the 
stretch 727 far exceed the marginal costs 
of using the aircraft to replace existing 
equipment. It is important to note, however, 
that this potential gain to individual carriers 
is not all new business for the Washington/ 
Baltimore area. Much of it, perhaps the 
bulk, will be generated by diversion of pas- 
sengers from the service of other carriers at 
DCA or from service at Dulles and Friendship. 
Because of the lack of data and time for 
study, this estimate of the potential financial 
impact of the 727-200 is at best rough and 
loose. The order of magnitude, however, 
clearly spells bonanza to some of the airlines 
and presents a fertile avenue for cutting 
down system-wide losses. 

(B) PROBABLE PROFIT FOR AFFECTED AIRLINES 


Proceeding from this theoretical picture of 
potential and ultimate gain to a hard-nosed, 
practical assessment of probable impact, 
Exhibit B shows a probable capacity increase 
for the seven major airlines involved of 
almost 5,000 seats daily or 1.8 million seats 
annually. On the basis of the current 56% 
load factor this means 1 million additional 
passengers at DCA annually. At an average 
ticket value of $40, this 10% increase in pro- 
duction for affected carriers would increase 
their annual gross revenues by some $40 
million with the profit increase esti- 
mated conservatively at $20 million. (It is 
impossible to estimate the extent to which 
this profit potential would be offset for the 
benefitting carriers by losses on competing 
service they themselves may maintain at 
Dulles and Friendship. This effect is there- 
fore discounted in the discussion that follows 
but should not be overlooked.) 

Based on the best estimates it is possible 
to produce under the circumstances, it 
therefore appears that admitting the stretch 
727 to DCA is probably worth $40 million 
to the air carriers involved with a potential 
worth of up to $120 million. The potential 
for profit would seem to range from a prob- 
able minimum of $20 million to a potential 
of about $60 million. Rough as these esti- 
mates are they establish that the benefitting 
carriers should be willing to make substan- 
tial concessions to the Government in re- 
turn for permission to use the stretch 727 
in their operations at DCA. 

(C) AFFECT ON OTHER AIRPORTS AND 
OTHER AIRLINES 

Once this bonanza has been uncovered 

and its allure disclosed in all its glitter, it 
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is extremely important to recognize that all 
that glitters is by no means gold to all of 
the airlines serving the Washington metro- 
politan area, By the same token, the Bureau 
and FAA should take a long, hard, practical 
look at the dross that is necessary to pro- 
duce the glitter before responding to its 
allure. If the decision to admit the stretch 
727 to DCA has already been made and is 
irrevocable, the price we extract from the 
benefitting air carriers in return for this 
decision must be based, in our judgment, 
not only on the substantial financial gain 
they can realize from that decision but also 
on the substantial loss the Government and 
its stockholders, the taxpayers, stand to suf- 
fer as a result of the decision. 


Affect on area growth pattern 


As we see it, that loss is immeasurable 
because the decision will change the entire 
pattern of growth of aeronautical activity 
in the Washington metropolitan area, seri- 
ously compromising the Bureau’s and FAA's 
ability to carry out responsibility for foster- 
ing the growth of Dulles International Air- 
port and damaging the future of Friendship 
International Airport to an extent which 
will certainly jeopardize, if not foreclose, 
prospects for a regional airport system. This 
is a big price to pay for additional revenues 
even if the benefitting air carriers could be 
persuaded to accept fee and rate adjust- 
ments that would put the Bureau's airports 
totally in the black, 

The hard, cold facts are that the stretch 
727 cannot be employed profitably at DCA 
without substantially altering the prospects 
for growth of Dulles and Friendship. Under 
present circumstances, the critical point in 
the growth of Dulles will occur when restric- 
tions at DCA force transfer of significant 
service, particularly Chicago service, from 
DCA to IAD. In our judgement, that day is 
not far off now. (On our busiest day of last 
year, the Sunday following Thanksgiving, 
only 7,160 of 57,183 seats going through the 
airport were not used by local passengers. 
During the peak hour only 299 of 4,589 seats 
were not used by local passengers. The air- 
line load factor for the day (including 
through passengers) was almost certainly 
close to 100%.) But the decision to admit 
the stretch 727 to DCA (possibly setting the 
precedent. for the even larger air bus) will 
postpone that day indefinitely. The Bureau 
and FAA have a responsibility to foster the 
operation of Dulles as a successful airport 
serving the public interest. The taxpayers 
have a right to expect that it will fulfill that 
role. Economic self-sufficiency for Dulles, 
even if it could be totally achieved as a price 
for increased use of DCA, will not serve that 
right or fulfill that duty. Moreover there is 
every reason to believe that financial self- 
sufficiency for Dulles cannot be attained as 
the price for this decision. 


Conflict with motion to dismiss CAB 
investigation 


The decision is also inconsistent with the 
position being taken by the Department for 
dismissal of CAB’s Washington/Baltimore 
Airport Investigation. The draft motion to 
dismiss this investigation rests largely on 
the argument that congestion at Washing- 
ton National Airport has been contained and 
that increases in passenger levels can be 
accommodated under existing controls by in- 
creases in passenger facilities constructed by 
the air carriers. Specifically the motion states 
that public areas have been increased by 
44% since the investigation began while pas- 
senger levels haye increased only 10%. This 
argument will be difficult to sustain in the 
face of a decision that is almost certain to 
increase passenger levels by an additional 
31% and produces a potential for an increase 
of almost 60%. 
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The motion also states that there has 
been substantial improvement in parking 
facilities but admits that there is still a 
problem in parking capacity. This problem 
will be dramatically compounded as a result 
of the stretch 727 decision at least until 
such time as additional capacity can be con- 
structed. Unmentioned in the motion but 
equally important (perhaps even more im- 
portant) is the capacity of the interior road- 
ways to keep airport ground traffic moving 
to and from the terminal building without 
interference with Mount Vernon Parkway. 
This problem will also be dramatically com- 
pounded by the decision at least until 
planned improvements to the roadway sys- 
tem are in place. 

The motion further states that the long- 
range answer to congestion at Washington 
National Airport is ownership of the areas 
three airports by a single enterprise. As in- 
dicated earlier, Departmental efforts to or- 
ganize such an enterprise may be jeopard- 
ized by the stretch 727 decision and its 
depressing effect on the growth of Friendship 
International Airport. 


Probable opposition of other airlines 


The decision to admit the stretch 727 will 
not be popular with all of the air carriers 
serving the Washington metropolitan area. 
It will in fact be bitterly opposed by some of 
them and any attempt to negotiate adjust- 
ments of rates, fees and contractual commit- 
ments on an overall basis will inevitably be 
complicated if not totally frustrated by this 
fact. Although a majority of the 12 air car- 
riers serving DCA stand to benefit substan- 
tially from using the stretch 727 at that air- 
port, the majority of the carriers at Dulles 
do not. In fact some of them stand to suffer 
substantial losses as a result of this decision. 

Nine of the 14 carriers serving Dulles either 
do not own the stretch 727 or do not operate 
out of DCA. In fact it is clear that nine of 
the 18 carriers serving our two airports are 
not interested in using the stretch 727 at 
DCA and some of these will vigorously oppose 
its use there because it presents the prospect 
of indomitable competition to service they 
are furnishing from Dulles and Friendship. 
All nine of these carriers can be counted on 
to resist any changes in the IAD contract and 
fee structure that we might propose as a 
price for admission of the stretch 727 to DCA, 
Since the fee structures of the two airports 
are inextricably interwoven, this will make it 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
achieve adjustments which would permit us 
to share, in any real measure, the financial 
bonanza that this decision offers to about 
one-half of our airline customers. It would 
also put us generally on the side of those who 
have ignored our exhortations to use Dulles 
against those who have genuinely tried to 
promote growth of that airport. 


(D) AFFECT ON FAA BARGAINING POSITION 


Aside from this pessimistic assessment of 
our ability to negotiate a realistic “payment” 
for the decision itself because of opposition 
from our Dulles customers, it also appears 
that the decision gives away the substantial 
bargaining leverage that it could have repre- 
sented in ensuring that the airline invest- 
ment in modernizing DCA serves the public 
interest and follows an orderly pattern es- 
tablished by the Bureau. This leaves admis- 
sion of other larger aircraft, such as the air 
bus, as our only trump card from a bargain- 
ing point of view—and a weak one at that 
since the decision on the stretch 727 will 
inevitably be regarded as having already es- 
tablished the precedent not only by the air 
carriers but also by those—from congressmen 
to civic associations—whom we have assured 
repeatedly that we will not remove our finger 
from the dike. 
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EXHIBIT A.—DCA B 727-200 REPLACEMENTS, POTENTIAL CAPACITY INCREASE 


Daily seats 
B-727 B-737 
AA-seats scheduled December 1969.. 
Seats available w/727-200. 


Increase. 


EA-seats scheduled 
Seats available w/727-200. 
Increase. 
T ie 
Increase 


NE-seats scheduled December 1969. . 
Seats available w/727-200 


aA Re en ee a meen 


BAC-111 


DC-9 or CVL Total 


NW-seats scheduled December 1969.. 


882 | Seats available w/727-200. 
3, 024 


TW-seats scheduled December 1969.. 


12, 860 
18, 216 
5, 356 


Seats available w/727-200 


Increase 


Seats available w/727-200. 
5,670 Increase. 
7,290 


’ 


Total increase, daily... 


1,620 


1,680 
2, 448 


Equivalent fits./day 


Annual increase (365) 


UA-seats scheduled December 1969. . 


Daily seats 
B-727  B-737 


BAC-111 


DC-9 of CVL Total 


3,906 
5, 124 


1,218 


1,830 
2,750 


920 


8, 828 
11, 888 


1,160 1,664 3, 060 

32 6,960 1,664 5,852 1,490 15, 966 
74 18 78 22 

2,540,400 607,360 2,135,980 543,850 5,827,590 


3, 840 
5, 000 


EXHIBIT B—DCA B 727-200 REPLACEMENTS PROBABLE CAPACITY INCREASE 


BAC-111 DC-9 


Note: Net change in seats per day +4,900 


Highlight summary 

Admission of the stretch 727 to Washing- 
ton National Airport can and probably will 
change the entire pattern of growth of aero- 
nautical activity in the Washington metro- 
politan area. 

The hard, cold facts are that the stretch 
727 cannot be employed profitably at DCA 
without substantially altering the prospects 
for growth of Dulles and Friendship. 

For the seven major airlines now having 
stretch 727’s, large profit potentials are avail- 
able, but nine of the 18 carriers serving our 
two airports are not interested in using the 
stretch 727 at National and some of these 
will vigorously oppose its use there. The ad- 
dition of the stretch 727 is inconsistent with 
the DOT motion for dismissal for CAB’s 
Washington/Baltimore airport investigation. 

Since Friendship Airport would be severely 
affected, the Department’s efforts to achieve 
a three airport organization would be seri- 
ously jeopardized. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, would 
the Senator yield at that point for a 
question? 

Mr. SPONG. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I was 
wondering, since I know that the Sen- 
ator has given a good deal of attention 
to the whole problem, whether he noticed 
that change in the regulations affecting 
National Airport in terms of night flights 
of the jets coming into National Air- 
port. 

One of the things that I thought made 
a great deal of sense was the restriction 
on jets into National Airport between 10 
o’clock at night and 7 o’clock in the 
morning. They permit turbine jets to 
land there, but because of the noise fac- 
tor in a heavily populated area, there 
had been restrictions, as I understand it, 
on jets landing at Nationa] Airport. 

The result was that Dulles was utilized 
for night flights from the West and from 
the Northeast. I know that jets coming 
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from the Northeast would land at Dulles 
at night. 

I notice that in the course of the last 
few weeks, since the time of the FAA 
strike, there was some relaxation of those 
rules and regulations and that now there 
has been a noticeable increase in the 
number of jets that have been arriving 
at National Airport in the night. And 
there is a considerable noise factor in- 
volved along these patterns. 

I was wondering if this was of some 
concern to the Senator’s constituents in 
northern Virginia. I know that it is a 
frequent source of complaint on the part 
of many of the people up in the North- 
east, and in the Boston area, particu- 
larly in the summer when many people 
who live in the surrounding areas of 
these airports open their doors and win- 
dows because of the heat. The increas- 
ing noise factor is a serious inconven- 
ience. 

I notice that there has been this ap- 
parent alteration or change. And I was 
wondering if this had been brought to 
the attention of the Senator and if this 
is a matter of interest to him. 

Mr. SPONG. It is a matter of interest. 
It has been brought to my attention. 

Two things took place insofar as the 
operation of National is concerned. They 
sought to limit the number of flights 
coming into National. And they imposed, 
as the Senator has said, a curfew. Since 
the slowdown took place, they have 
brought the stretch jets in, and used the 
slowdown as an excuse for doing this. But 
they also relaxed the curfew. 

I received a letter from Mr. Shaffer on 
April 22, 1970, on this subject. In the last 
paragraph of that letter—and I believe 
that has been introduced into the record 
of the hearings—he said that the airlines 
would be advised immediately to reim- 
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pose the curfew. At the hearings last 
week, I made public the regulation pres- 
ently in existence which allows jets to 
come into National an hour or so later 
than they had been previously allowed to 
do. This regulation was posted after I 
received this letter saying that the cur- 
few would be reimposed. 

I think it is a matter of concern. I do 
not know the situation as of yesterday, 
but as of last week, contrary to the letter 
saying that the curfew would be reim- 
posed, the regulations at National were 
such that the jets could come in later 
than they had been allowed to come in 
previously. 

I am pleased that the Senator from 
Massachusetts has mentioned this. I do 
not believe this should be allowed to con- 
tinue, and particularly at this time of 
the year, in view of the noise and other 
factors that are troublesome not only for 
the citizens of northern Virginia but also 
for the residents of the District and those 
of Maryland. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that there has been a re- 
laxation of the previous restrictions. I am 
particularly interested as the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure, because we have 
within our jurisdiction the reviewing of 
the various administrative agencies and 
their rulemaking powers. 

And it is always a matter of concern 
to the citizens of northern Virginia, as 
well as the citizens of any of the other 
areas, when regulatory agencies promul- 
gate regulations without any serious ef- 
fort to try to obtain the input of the 
public reaction to the rules and changes. 
This does cause concern among people 
and a further alienation from Govern- 
ment agencies and Government gen- 
erally. 
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I am very much interested in deter- 
mining whether there have been such 
changes, as I understand there have been. 
I am very interested as the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practices and Porcedures in seeing what 
steps the FAA has taken to try to elicit 
whether there is any public reaction 
among the citizens or whether this is an 
arbitrary change made at the instance 
of the airlines without determining any 
kind of public reaction. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I would 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts that this was a decision 
made without consultation with any 
public groups or public body and 
against—and this is the point of my re- 
marks today—the recommendations of 
three different study groups with regard 
to the airport. 

This situation is further compounded 
because Dulles Airport and National 
Airport are the only two airports in the 
United States which have no connection 
with a local public body. 

The Federal Government, it seems to 
me, has a much stronger obligation be- 
cause of this fact. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SPONG. We operate these air- 
ports, and it would seem to me that in 
the absence of any regional groups such 
as there would be, for example, in the 
Boston area and in many other areas 
where there would be an opportunity for 
the people to make their views known 
about changes in the operations of these 
airports, the Federal Government should 
especially listen to the public. 


We do not have anything like that. 
And it seems to me that not having it, 
the FAA or any other Federal regula- 
tory agency charged with an operation 
such as this has a greater responsibility 
than normally. kon 

I will see that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts receives all of the hearings in 
connection with this matter. This has 
been going on for 18 months, and every- 
thing that we have been told was not 
going to happen has happened. And 
there has not been any opportunity for 
the citizens to come in and discuss the 
matter. 

Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. President, I am 
particularly appreciative that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia has brought this mat- 
ter to the attention of the Senate. 

I assure the Senator that our subcom- 
mittee will go into this matter in detail 
and will come to grips with the problem. 

I think that the point I have heard the 
Senator make on a number of occasions— 
and I think it is important for us to be 
reminded of it today—is that northern 
Virginia and a great deal of the Wash- 
ington area, unlike Boston, has additional 
airport facilities besides its primary air- 
port. 

One of the principal points the Senator 
is making on the floor of the Senate is 
that Dulles Airport is obviously under- 
utilized and can be utilized more. 

In. a situation like that in Boston, we 
have considered time and again whether 
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to get the imposition of a curfew at night 
because of the extraordinary noise factor 
in a heavily populated area. It has always 
been stated by the FAA representatives 
that if the airlines cannot land in Boston 
at night, there is no alternative port for 
them to land in. 

Certainly here in the greater Wash- 
ington metropolitan area that should not 
be a reason for the additional stress from 
noise pollution which is placed on theres- 
idents of northern Viraginia. I commend 
the Senator from Virginia for bringing 
our attention to this matter. I think it 
is a matter of importance and signifi- 
cance. What happens here in terms of the 
people of northern Virginia reflects on 
the people of this country and it is im- 
portant to all of us concerned about air 
traffic and noise pollution that we be re- 
minded of this problem in the greater 
Washington area. 

I thank the Senator and I look forward 
to working with him on this problem. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Massachusetts. It seems to 
me that where we have two airports 
under Federal authority completely, and 
we also have Friendship Airport, if we 
cannot give an example of orderly re- 
gional planning for air transportation 
and instead just keep on developing one 
airport to the exclusion of considering 
the effect of its growth on others, we 
can hardly expect other regions in the 
United States to do otherwise. 

I thank the Senator. 


ROSE McCONNELL LONG 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it is 
with regret that I announce the death 
of Rose McConnell Long who served in 
this body for about a year following the 
death of her husband, the late Huey P. 
Long. 

Mrs. Long was born in Greensburg, 
Ind., on April 8, 1892. She moved with 
her parents to Shreveport, La., in 1901. 
She attended the public schools of 
Shreveport and became a schoolteacher. 
While she was a schoolteacher she met 
the late Huey P. Long and they were 
married. From that union three children 
were born. One of those children was 
Mrs. Rose McConnell McFarland, the 
wife of a prominent doctor, who now lives 
in Colorado Springs, Dr. O. W. Mc- 
Farland, Mrs. Long died at the Boulder 
Memorial Hospital in Boulder, Colo., 
where the home of the McFarlands is 
located. 

Mrs. Long is survived by Mrs. Mc- 
Farland, and, of course, her illustrious 
son, RUSSELL B. Lonc, who is a Member 
of the Senate at this time, and also an- 
other son, Palmer Long, a prominent 
businessman in Shreveport, La. At the 
time-of her death, three of her grand- 
children, Senator and Mrs. RUSSELL 
Long, and Dr. and Mrs. McFarland, were 
with her. 

It is a matter. of record that Huey 
Long, Rose Long, and RUSSELL. LONG 
form. the only father-mother-son com- 
bination inthe history of the U.S. Senate. 

Mrs. Long was appointed to serve in 
this body by former Gov. James A. Noe 
on January 31, 1936, and served until 
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January 2, 1937, at which time I suc- 
ceeded her. 

Mrs. Long was a fine mother, and she 
raised three splendid children. She did 
much to enhance the fortunes of her 
late husband, Huey P. Long. She was 
known to all in the State as a very beau- 
tiful and gracious lady. She served in 
the State Capitol, Baton Rouge, as wife 
of the Governor, Huey P. Long, for 4 
years and was of great assistance to him 
in his many successful campaigns for of- 
fice and in his work. For the past 35 
years, Mrs. Long maintained the family 
home in Shreveport as a perennial meet- 
ing place for her family. 

During her service in the Senate, she 
was the originator of the original legis- 
lation to establish the Chalinette Battle- 
field below New Orleans as a national 
monument. While the project did not 
become a reality until several years later, 
the legislation for it was ultimately en- 
acted on the basis of testimony which 
she gathered. The monument was given 
international recognition in 1965, during 
the sesquicentennial of New Orleans. 

Mr. President, at some future date 
I hope to have more to say about this 
great lady, who was my friend for so 
many years. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The clerk will call the roll. 

a bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me without losing 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
is recognized. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY, JUNE 1, 1970 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business today it stand 
in adjournment until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Subsequently, this order was modified 
to provide for an adjournment to 11:30 
a.m. on Monday.) 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS ON 
MONDAY 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, with a time 
limitation of 3 minutes on statements 
made therein, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 

On May 26, 1970: 

5.2999. An act to authorize, in the District 
of Columbia, the gift of all or part of a hu- 
man body after death for specified purposes; 
and 

5.3778. An act to change the name of the 
Kaysinger Bluff Dam and Reservoir, Osage 
River Basin, Mo., to the Harry S. Truman 
Dam and Reservoir, Mo. 

On May 27, 1970: 

S. 856. An act to provide for Federal Gov- 
ernment recognition of and participation in 
international expositions proposed to be held 
in the United States, and for other pur- 


poses. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. HUGHES) 
laid before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States sub- 
mitting the nomination of Maurice J. 
Williams, of West Virginia, to be Deputy 
Administrator, Agency for International 
Development, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R, 17755) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 17755) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Trans- 
portation and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, INC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Hucues) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 

(S. Doc. 91-84) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1970 in the amount of $157,816,600 for 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission, to pro- 
vide for mandatory payments to the civil 
service retirement and disability fund to 
finance the unfunded liability created in fis- 
cal year 1970 by two new statutes, which, 
with an accompanying paper was referred to 
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the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORT REQUIRED BY THE WATER RESOURCES 
RESEARCH ACT oF 1964 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on proj- 
ects selected for funding through grants, 
contracts, and matching or other arrange- 
ments with educational institutions, private 
foundations or other institutions, with pri- 
vate firms, as authorized by section 200(a) 
of the Water Resources Research Act of 1964 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 
By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“RESOLUTION OF THE ALASKA STATE 
LEGISLATURE 


“Joint resolution urging a strong U.S. pro- 
test to prevent the imminent invasion of 
North Pacific salmon fisheries by South 
Korea 
“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

State of Alaska: 

“Whereas reliable evidence through ob- 
servation, foreign fleet preparation, and 
foreign sales commitments indicates that 
U.S. North Pacific salmon resources are in 
grave danger from major South Korean sal- 
mon fishing operations in the Bering Sea; 
and 

“Whereas verbal statements from the Ko- 
rean government that salmon will not be 
the intended catch serve as little assurance 
that our salmon resources will be protected, 
since similar guarantees in 1969 were sum- 
marily broken, resulting in the catch of 
some 500-700 tons of Bristol Bay red sal- 
mon; and 

“Whereas the Korean government has not 
indicated that they are planning to take 
steps to enforce licensing provisions on their 
fishermen or to invoke significant penal- 
ties; and 

“Whereas an invasion of these red sal- 
mon grounds could seriously endanger the 
success of the international North Pacific 
fisheries treaty signed by Japan, Canada and 
the U.S., thereby opening up U.S. salmon 
resources within 12 miles of our coast to 
Japan, Korea, Russia and any other foreign 
country desiring to participate in their har- 
vest; and 

“Whereas it is believed that the ability 
of Korea to mount an expedition of the 
magnitude being planned is made directly 
or indirectly possible through U.S. foreign 
aid to Korea; 

“Be it resolved that the Sixth Alaska State 
Legislature respectfully requests that the 
strongest protests possible be made by the 
government of the United States, including 
reconsideration of aid and trade policies, 
to prevent the imminent Korean fishing in- 
yasion of U.S, salmon, and be it 

“Further resolved that an attempt be made 
to obtain an irrevocable commitment from 
Korea that it will abstain from fishing U.S. 
salmon in the future. 

“Copies of the Resolution shall be sent 
to the Honorable Richard M. Nixon, Presi- 
dent of the United States; the Honorable 
John W. McCormack, Speaker of the House; 
the Honorable Richard B. Russell, President 
Pro Tempore of the Senate; the Honorable 
William. P. Rogers, Secretary; Department of 
State; the Honorable Walter J. Hickel, Secre- 
tary, Department of the Interior; the Honor- 
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able Warren G. Magnuson, Chairman, Senate 
Commerce Committee; the Honorable Harley 
©. Staggers, Chairman, House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee; the Honor- 
able John R. Gilbert, President, Associa- 
tion of Pacific Fisheries; and to the Honor- 
able Ted Stevens and the Honorable Mike 
Gravel, U.S. Senators, and the Honorable 
Howard W, Pollock, U.S. Representative, 
members of the Alaska delegation in Con- 


gress. 

“The following Officers of the Legislature 
certify that the attached enrolled resolution, 
Senate CS for House Joint Resolution No. 
111 am S, was passed in conformity with 
the requirements of the constitution and 
laws of the State of Alaska and the Uniform 
Rules of the Legislature. 

“Passed by the House, May 6, 1970. 

“JaLMAR M. KERTTULA, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 


“CONSTANCE H. PADDOCK, 

“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the Senate, May 4, 1970. 
“Brap PHILLIPS, 

“President of the Senate. 


“Attest: 
“BETTY HANIFAN, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“KEH H. MILLER, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs; 

“RESOLUTION OF THE ALASKA 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
“Joint resolution relating to the establish- 
ment of a National Institute of Environ- 
mental Science in Alaska 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska: 

“Whereas it is the imperative goal of the 
new science of the environment to determine 
how man can utilize, without damaging, the 
earth’s natural resources; and 

“Whereas the task before this new science 
is of an urgency which no longer advocates 
but compels the establishment of a National 
Institute of Environmental Science to pro- 
vide the coordination of the effort and dis- 
semination of information essential to the 
restoration and maintenance of a wholesome 
and productive environment; and 

“Whereas Alaska offers this institute a 
laboratory unavailable elsewhere in the 
world; a laboratory vast in size and rich in 
the resources of nature; a laboratory of 
broad climatic, geographic, geologic, botanic 
and zoological expanse; a laboratory embrac- 
ing the full range of environmental condi- 
tions to which man must adapt as he ad- 
dresses himself to the development of the 
virtually untapped wealth of the North; 

“Be it resolved that the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska requests the President and 
Congress of the United States to establish in 
Alaska a National Institute of Environmental 
Science to initiate a continuing program of 
research to insure that man uses his natural 
resources in a Manner consistent with a 
quality environment; and be it 

“Further resolved that the Governor is re- 
quested to appoint a panel of concerned 
Alaskans to compile information that will 
enable the President and the Congress to as- 
sess the need for, and the benefits to be de- 
rived from, a National Institute of Environ- 
mental Science in Alaska, 

“Copies of this Resolution shall be sent to 
the Honorable Richard M. Nixon, President 
of the United States; the Honorable John W. 
McCormack, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; the Honorable Richard B. Rus- 
sell, President Pro Tempore of the Senate; 
the Honorable Walter J. Hickel, Secretary, 
Department of the Interior; the Honorable 
Clifford M. Hardin, Secretary, Department of 
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Agriculture; the Honorable Maurice H, 
Stans, Secretary, Department of Commerce; 
the Honorable Robert H. Finch, Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare; to all members of the Senate and House 
Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the Congress; and to the Honorable Ted 
Stevens and the Honorable Mike Gravel, 
United States Senators, and to the Honor- 
able Howard W. Pollock, United States Rep- 
resentative, members of the Alaska delega- 
tion in Congress. 

“The following officers of the Legislature 
certify that the attached enrolled resolu- 
tion, Senate CS for House Joint Resolution 
No. 106, was passed in conformity with the 
requirements of the constitution and laws 
of the State of Alaska and the Uniform 
Rules of the Legislature. 

“Passed by the House, May 8, 1970. 

“JaLMAR M. KERTTULA, 
“Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
“CONSTANCE H. PADDOCK, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 

“Passed by the Senate, May 5, 1970. 

“BRAD PHILLIPS, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Attest: 

“Berty HANIFAN, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“Attest: 

“KEH H. MILLER, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON STANDARDS AND CON- 
DUCT ON THE INVESTIGATION OF 
THE INTRODUCTION OF PRIVATE 
IMMIGRATION BILLS IN THE SEN- 
ATE FOR CHINESE CREWMEN, 
90TH AND 91ST CONGRESSES—RE- 
PORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE (S. 
REPT. NO. 91-911) 


Mr. STENNIS, from the Select Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct, under 
the authority of Senate Resolution 338, 
88th Congress, second session, submitted 
a report on the Investigation of the In- 
troduction of Private Immigration Bills 
in the Senate for Chinese Crewmen, 90th 
and 91st Congresses, which was ordered 
to be printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. STENNIS when he 
submitted the report appear earlier in 
the Recorp under the appropriate head- 
ing.) 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. EAGLETON: 

5.3893. A bill for the relief of Dr. Walter 
Ling (Wisalaya Luknakul) ; 

S. 3894. A bill for the relief of Cho-Man 
Chan; and 

S. 3895. A bill for the relief of Rizalina 
Animas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

8.3896. A bill for the relief of the Glover 

Packing Co.; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. INOUYE: 

S.3897. A bill for the relief of Shui Lun 
Young (Wah Yuk Lau); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 3898. A bill to amend the Employment 
Act of 1946 to bring to bear an informed pub- 
lic opinion upon price and income behavior 
which threatens national economic stability; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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(The remarks of Mr, Proxmire when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
5. 746 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. McCartuy) be added as 
a cosponsor of S. 746, which is my bill 
to amend title XVIII of the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to include chiropractors’ 
services among the benefits provided by 
the insurance program established by 
part B of such title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Ss, 3878 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Prouty), I ask unanimous 
consent that, at the next printing, the 
name of the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
JORDAN) be added as a cosponsor of S. 
3878, relating to manpower requirements, 
resources, development, utilization, and 
evaluation, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
GRAVEL). Without objection, 
ordered. 


(Mr. 
it is so 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
71—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION TO PROVIDE 
FOR JOINT MEETING OF CON- 
GRESS TO HEAR STUDENTS ON 
THE WAR AND PEACE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators Hart, Moss, 
INOUYE, GRAVEL, and CRANSTON, I am sub- 
mitting a concurrent resolution calling 
for a joint session of Congress, for the 
purpose of hearing five students on the 
related subjects of the war in Indochina 
and the growing turmoil on our college 
and university campuses today. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
concurrent resolution be printed in the 
Recorp at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The concurrent resolution will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the concurrent 
resolution will be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr, MUSKIE. Mr. President, the es- 
sence of democracy rests in the principle 
of a free exchange of ideas between the 
people of a nation and those who repre- 
sent them. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that many Americans have lost faith in 
the openness of this exchange. Especially 
among our young people, there is a grow- 
ing feeling that they cannot be heard. 

In recent weeks most of us have met 
with students. They have been respon- 
sible, intelligent, and concerned. They 
have conveyed a sincere conviction that 
our democratic system can and must be 
made to work. 

I believe that the time for us to up- 
hold that conviction, the time to listen 
and to act, is now. We must be willing not 
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only to hear what our young people are 
saying, but to act in a substantive way. 

Two weeks ago, Democrats in Maine 
participated in a significant step toward 
anew dialog with the young people of our 
State. For the first time in our State, 
students had a voice in shaping political 
policy. Young and old say that unity and 
harmony could result from giving stu- 
dents a meaningful voice. Students 
learned that they can indeed be heard, 
and age discovered that by listening, it 
too, can learn. 

I believe that this cooperative effort 
need not, and must not, reflect only a 
fleeting moment of unity. I feel that it 
must carry beyond the State of Maine 
and beyond the Democratic Party. 

A positive step has been taken, as both 
students and Congressmen have become 
more aware of the problems each faces. 
I am certain that innovative ideas will 
come from the meetings and discussions 
of recent weeks. The resolution I am in- 
troducing today, brought to me by a 
group of concerned students trying to 
find constructive ways to air their views, 
can carry us one step further in our ef- 
nog to cement this feeling of coopera- 

on. 

This resolution would provide for a 
joint session of Congress to hear five 
students, representing not only their 
own institutions but the larger gathering 
of colleges and universities in their 
regions as well. I am hopeful that such 
action can provide the meaningful forum 
needed to focus attention on the crisis on 
our campuses today. 

For I believe that the vast majority 
of our young people are simply asking 
that we have the decency to listen to 
them, and the understanding to respond 
in an intelligent manner. We cannot let 
this manifestation of their campaign go 
unattended. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con, 
Res. 71), which reads as follows, was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

S. Con. RES. 71 

Whereas there is widespread national con- 
cern over continuing American involvement 
in the war in Southeast Asia; in specific 
the recent events in Cambodia; and 

Whereas the most intense concern has 
been expressed by the young men and 
women of America, particularly those in our 
colleges and universities; and 

Whereas many of these university stu- 
dents have sent delegations to Washington 
to express their grave concern in a peace- 
ful and constructive fashion to members 
of Congress and the Administration; and 

Whereas there is widespread skepticism 
among all young people of this nation as 
to whether their representatives will accord 
their expression of concern an effective hear- 
ing: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it may be 
in order at any time before June 15, 1970, for 
the speaker to declare a recess subject to 
the call of the chair for the purpose of re- 
ceiving in joint meeting five students, one 
each from a parochial university and uni- 
versities from the West coast, Midwest, East 
coast and South. These students, who shall 
represent not only their own schools but 
also the larger groupings of universities 
in their area, shall present their views about 
the Indochina War and the Cause of Peace. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT—AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT NO, 663 

Mr. STEVENS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the modified amendment No. 653 to the 
bill (H.R. 15628) to amend the Foreign 
Military Sales Act, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. Stevens when he 
submitted the amendment appear later 
in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT NO. 664 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 15628, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. BYRD of West 
Virginia when he submitted the amend- 
ments appear later in the Recorp under 
the appropriate heading.) 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1971— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 665 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 17755) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Trans- 
portation and related agencies for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, by unani- 
mous consent, and ordered to be printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. Proxmire when 
he submitted the amendment appear 
later in the Recorp under the appro- 
priate heading.) 


THE MANHOOD GAME 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in the Saturday Review of May 30, 1970, 
there appeared an impressive editorial 
written by the editor, Norman Cousins. 

I regard this as an extremely impor- 
tant statement on the Cambodian deci- 
sion, or adventure, of President Nixon. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be published in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MANHOOD GAME 

“It is not our power but our will and 
character that are being tested,” President 
Nixon declared in explaining his decision 
to commit American fighting forces to Cam- 
bodia. 

A White House aide, talking to a reporter, 
underlined this thesis when he said that 
the President had to show the world that 
“America hasn't lost its manhood.” 

What, then, is manhood? 

Whatever manhood is, there are some 
things manhood certainly is not. 

Manhood is not armed soldiers firing into 
a crowd of students, whatever the provoca- 
tion, 

Manhood is not a powerful nation raining 
bombs down on the villagers of a small na- 
tion, without any risk of counterattack or 
retaliation. 
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Manhood is not ordering soldiers to use 
flame-throwers in tunnels, often incinerating 
noncombatant civilians who are too terrified 
to heed the order to come out. 

Manhood is not the manufacture and 
stockpiling of weapons beyond any reason- 
able definition of national defense—weap- 
ons that already far exceed any possible re- 
quirement for the use of destructive force. 

Manhood is not dealing with error by 
concealing it or compounding it, or by mak- 
ing false pride more important than intel- 
ligence and compassion in America’s rela- 
tionship with the rest of the world. 

One curious feature of the manhood game 
as played by large nations is that it is filled 
with deadly contradictions. The same nation 
that feels it can make an impression on 
others only by the show of force is curiously 
unimpressed by the same strategy when it is 
employed by others. This is true not just of 
U.S.-Soviet relations, but also of the increas- 
ingly ominous Israeli-Arab confrontation. 
Retaliation, not reconciliation, is the first im- 
pulse. A nation that believes others under- 
stand only the language of force has difficulty 
itself in speaking the language of peace. 

The underlying theory of the manhood 
game is that a nation demonstrates its will 
and character in direct ratio to its readiness 
to use force in what it conceives to be its na- 
tional interest. Thus, the Soviet Union finds 
it necessary at this time to carry out massive 
naval maneuvers in the Atlantic Ocean. Sub- 
marines, anti-submarine vessels, and auxil- 
iary ships are involved in the exercises. They 
have been docking in Cuba to refuel and re- 
supply. The obvious aim is to serve notice on 
Wi m that Moscow does not lack the 
will and character to extend its overseas mili- 
tary commitments. 

International observers, assessing the rea- 
sons for the Soviet military presence so close 
to U.S. shores, contend it is a reaction to 
President Nixon’s decision to move into Cam- 
bodia. The Cambodian decision, however, has 
been described by some U S. officials as a re- 
action to the increasing military commit- 
ment of the Soviet Union in the Middle East. 
It is obvious that each side is convinced its 
will and character are being tested by the 
other, and that the only way to pass the test 
is to display a readiness to use force in ever 
larger amounts and in increasingly risky 
situations. 

The trouble with the manhood game is 
that it is played at the expense of man. The 
inevitable result of a competitive display of 
national manhood is to create the stage and 
the occasion for an ultimate assault on 
human life. 

There is a wider, positive definition of 
manhood that takes in more than just raw 
force and the will to use it. Manhood has 
something to do with maturity, the compre- 
hension born of experience, and the capacity 
for making moral judgments. 

It may be said that this kind of national 
maturity is not possible in a world that lacks 
the specific institution and the machinery to 
render force unnecessary. The answer to this 
objection is that a nation such as the United 
States has the obligation to press forward 
with ideas for developing alternatives to 
force, brutality, and ill-temper. Nothing 
would be more dramatic and hopeful than 
for the United States to declare to the world 
that the central and overriding purpose of 
its foreign policy is to enable the United Na- 
tions to put the human interest above the 
national interest. 


SOME THANKS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
since 1957 the United States has been the 
main supplier of military and economic 
assistance to Jordan. Since 1952 more 
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than $600 million of American taxpayers’ 
money has been given to King Hussein's 
little kingdom. Very definitely, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am opposed to giving away our 
taxpayers’ money in this manner and in 
particular to Jordan. In 1966 the United 
States agreed to sell Jordan a large num- 
ber of F-104 Star-fighter jets. A few 
were delivered before the June 1967 
Arab-Israel war erupted, but fortunately, 
for the Jordanians, these war planes were 
flown to safety in Turkey a few hours 
before the Israelis destroyed the Jordan 
Air Force. 

Since then between 50 and 100 M-47 
and M-48 Patton tanks and additional 
Starfighter jet warplanes have been de- 
livered by our military-industrial com- 
plex to the Kingdom of Jordan. Jor- 
danian pilots are now being trained for 
free at Williams Air Force Base, Ariz. 

Last month mobs burned and ran- 
sacked our Embassy and USIA library in 
the capital of Jordan, Amman, and as- 
saulted some Americans. Jordanian 
police stood by apparently enjoying the 
spectacle. 

Mr. President, I denounce any con- 
tinuance of the ill-advised policy of give- 
aways to King Hussein and his little 
kingdom. We Americans should not 
tolerate giving military or economic aid 
to King Hussein and his kingdom whose 
people and officials have manifested dis- 
like and hostility toward us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND). Is there further morning busi- 
ness? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

iig bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes, Mr. 
President, there is further morning 
business. 


REPORT OF INVESTIGATION OF 
CHINESE CREWMEN BILLS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my time in the 
morning hour be extended to 7 minutes, 
for the purpose of briefly discussing a 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. This concerns a report 
on the investigation by the Standards 
and Conduct Committee on the Chinese 
crewmen bills. 

Mr. President, on September 26, 1969, 
the Senate was informed of allegations 
that had been published by some news- 
papers of improprieties surrounding the 
introduction of private immigration bills 
in the Senate during the 90th and 91st 
Congresses for the relief of Chinese 
crewmen. As chairman of the Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct, 
I responded at that time that the com- 
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mittee had been looking at these alle- 
gations and would continue its investi- 
gation. 

Mr. President, at this point I read 
briefly from, the report that I am filing, 
to show what was done about this mat- 
ter within a matter of days. Our report 
contains this paragraph: 

Little more need be said about the physi- 
cal introduction of bills in the Senate either, 
as the Committee’s earlier recommendation 
that prudent practice requires the signature 
and the presence of a sponsoring Senator for 
the introduction of a bill has been imple- 
mented by the Senate. The Committee con- 
siders that Rule VII of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate remains adequate as authority 
for the better practice. 


When we reported back and called at- 
tention to the introduction of bills with- 
out the participation of a Senator, the 
leadership responded immediately by in- 
voking the practice that for future bills 
to be introduced, they had to have the 
actual signature and the presence of a 
sponsoring Senator. That was our com- 
mittee’s recommendation. It was the rec- 
ommendation of the leadership of the 
Senate, and it was adopted, and that has 
been the practice. I mention that now 
only by way of review. 

The committee completed its investi- 
gation recently, and I now take this time 
to file on behalf of the committee our 
report of that investigation. Without in- 
tending to substitute my words for those 
of the report, which speaks for itself, 
I believe that I can safely summarize 
the highlights by saying that we found 
no evidence of any misconduct by any 
Senator or any Senate employee, nor did 
we believe from the information we ob- 
tained that there was any reason for fur- 
ther proceedings. 

The investigation encompassed a great 
many bills introduced by a relatively 
large number of Senators. This involved 
checking into, to some extent, more than 
600 bills. Should any Senator feel the 
need for a statement specifically relating 
to him from the committee, the chair- 
man has been authorized by the commit- 
tee to provide such a statement. 

That was a matter that was expressly 
passed on by the committee, and it was 
decided that, with so many of these bills 
involving so many authorships, it would 
not be practicable to try to go into a dis- 
cussion of all these matters, but that at 
the same time, if any Senator wanted a 
statement from the committee concern- 
ing himself, the chairman was authorized 
to provide such a statement. 

The report was approved by five of 
the members of our committee, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) not 
having completed his consideration of the 
record and the report at this time. He 
has authorized me to state that he has 
not found any reason to disagree with 
the record and the report of the investi- 
gation so far but simply has not had suf- 
ficient time because of the pressure of 
Senate debate on another matter. 

Of course, it is very obvious what that 
other matter is; it is the Cooper-Church 
amendment which has occupied the time 
and devoted attention of the Senator 
from Kentucky. He is going over this 
matter very carefully, as he always does; 
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and, as I say, I am authorized to make 
that statement for him. 

So, Mr. President, we now file with the 
Senate this report, which I believe is the 
usual procedure. The report is signed by 
the chairman and also by the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. McCartuy); the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) ; 
the vice chairman, the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. BENNETT); and the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN). 

I file the report with the Senate and 
ask that it be printed, the number to be 
taken care of by those at the desk. 

Mr. President, that completes the 
report. 


FREEDOM FOR WAR PRISONERS 
MUST HAVE TOP PRIORITY 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, several 
efforts are being made in the Senate to 
link the fate of American prisoners of 
war to amendments being offered to the 
Foreign Military Sales Act. I commend 
these efforts to the very careful consider- 
ation of all Senators. 

We should not accept any proposal lim- 
iting American action in Southeast Asia 
that does not at the same time include 
guarantees for those Americans who are 
being held by the North Vietnamese, To 
do otherwise would be, in my estimation, 
a signal that the American people, speak- 
ing through the Senate, are willing to 
abandon these men to the savage hostility 
of the North Vietnamese Communist 
regime. 

And I do not believe the American 
people are willing to say to the world 
that they are no longer interested in the 
fate of these men, whether they be five 
or 500 or 1,500. It is not the practice of 
Americans to shrug their shoulders and 
turn their backs on fellow citizens, 

No settlement of the problems of 
Southeast Asia can be acceptable unless 
that settlement includes freedom for 
these men. No negotiations by the Com- 
munists can be considered as being in 
good faith unless those negotiations in- 
clude the fate of these prisoners. 

It is the responsibility of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to press for a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem. To date the adminis- 
tration has undertaken this effort with 
diligence and has moved firmly and di- 
rectly toward a resolution of this un- 
fortunate situation. 

We know that the issue has been raised 
repeatedly at the Paris negotiations. We 
also know that the North Vietnamese 
diplomats there have repeatedly refused 
even to discuss the issue, acting almost 
as though it did not exist. 

We know that American diplomats 
elsewhere in the world, wherever they 
have had contact with the Communists, 
have raised the issue and tried to enlist 
the good offices of other Communist 
powers to alleviate the situation. We 
know that these efforts have failed, 

The failure is not due to lack of trying 
on the part of the United States and its 
diplomatic representatives. Far from it. 
The failure is due solely to the fact the 
North Vietnamese and the Vietcong have 
steadfastly taken this adamant position. 

The administration is making a very 
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strong and very persistent effort to bring 
about fruitful negotiations with the 
Communists. 

It is therefore of great urgency that 
the U.S. Senate not in any way give the 
appearance that we are abandoning these 
Americans to the continued mistreat- 
ment and degradation they have suffered 
at the hands of their captors. 

I urge most strongly that the Senate 
carefully examine this problem and 
that every Senator place this matter 
uppermost in his thoughts when con- 
Sidering action on the present amend- 
ments to the bill. 

We must bring to the Communists the 
full realization of the importance of this 
matter and emphasize to them how 
deeply the American people are com- 
mitted to the safe return of this small, 
brave band of Americans. 

It is the responsibility of the executive 
branch to continue by whatever means 
possible to win their release. It is our re- 
sponsibility as Members of the Senate to 
support this effort and to back it to the 
fullest possible extent. 

These responsibilities are not to the 
1,500 men and their families alone. We 
owe this to the entire Nation and we 
must recognize that this responsibility 
has been placed upon us by history, 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures on 
the calendar, beginning with Calendar 
No. 895 and the succeeding measures in 
sequence, with the exception of Calen- 
dar No. 899. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


PURCHASE OF ADDITIONAL SYS- 
TEMS AND EQUIPMENT FOR PAS- 
SENGER MOTOR VEHICLES OVER 
AND ABOVE THE STATUTORY 
PRICE LIMITATIONS 


The bill (S. 2763) to allow the pur- 
chase of additional systems and equip- 
ment over and above the statutory price 
limitation was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 2763 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (1) of subsection (c) of section 5 of 
the Act of July 16, 1914, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 638a), is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) to purchase any passenger motor 
vehicle (exclusive of buses and ambulances), 
at a cost, completely equipped for operation, 
and including the value of any vehicle ex- 
changed, in excess of the maximum price 
therefor, if any, established pursuant to law 
by a Government agency and in no event 
more than such amount as may be specified 
in an appropriation or other Act, which shall 
be in addition to the amount required for 
transportation. A passenger motor yehicle 
shall be deemed completely equipped for 
operation if it includes the systems and 
equipment which the Administrator of Gen- 
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eral Services finds are customarily incor- 
porated into a standard passenger motor 
vehicle completely equipped for ordinary 
operation. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of law, additional systems or equipment 
may be purchased whenever the Administra- 
tor finds it appropriate. The price of such 
additional systems or equipment shall not 
be considered in determining whether the 
cost of a passenger motor vehicle is within 
any maximum price otherwise established 
by law;"’. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to allow the purchase of addi- 
tional systems and equipment for pas- 
senger motor vehicles over and above the 
statutory price limitation.” 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
PROSECUTION OF PROJECTS IN 
CERTAIN COMPREHENSIVE RIVER 
BASIN PLANS FOR FLOOD CON- 
TROL, NAVIGATION, AND SO 
FORTH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 15166) authorizing additional 
appropriations for prosecution of proj- 
ects in certain comprehensive river basin 
plans for flood control, navigation, and 
for other purposes which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Public 
Works with amendments on page 2, in 
the material after line 2, strike out: 

Central and Southern Florida ... June 
30, 1948, $20,000,000. 


In line 4, after the word “exceed”, 
Strike out “$830,000,000" and insert 


“$810,000,000"; after line 4, insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. In addition to previous authoriza- 
tions, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $25,000,000 for the 
prosecution of the central and southern 
Florida comprehensive plan for flood control 
and other purposes approved in the Flood 
Control Act of 1948, and subsequent Acts of 
Congress: Provided, That not to exceed 
$5,000,000 of this authorization shall be avail- 
able solely for the accelerated construction of 
borrow canal L-70, canal C-308, canal C- 
119W, and pumping station S, 326, together 
with such other works in the plan of im- 
provement as the Director of the National 
Park Service and the Chief of Engineers agree 
are necessary to meet the water requirements 
of the Everglades National Park: Provided 
jurther, That as soon as practicable and in 
any event upon completion of the works 
specified in the preceding proviso, delivery of 
water from the central and southern Florida 
project to the Everglades National Park shall 
be not less than 315,000 acre-feet annually. 
prorated according to the monthly schedule 
set forth in the National Park Service letter 
of October 20, 1967, to the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers, or 16.5 per centum of total 
deliveries from the project for all purposes 
including the park, whichever is less. 


On page 3, at the beginning of line 
7, change the section number from “2” 
to “3”; at the beginning of line 12, change 
the section number from “3” to “4”; at 
the beginning of line 22, change the 
section number from “4” to “5”; on 
page 5, line 18; after the word “subsec- 
tion”, strike out “not taken from the li- 
censee by such Commission for pumping 
of water, for pumping, collecting, and 
treating sewage, and for purposes as- 
sociated with the Delaware Water Gap 
National Recreation Area on an equi- 
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table basis among such other preference 
customers” and insert “on an equitable 
basis among such preference customers”; 
on page 7, after line 2, strike out: 

Sec. 5. This Act may be cited as the “River 
Basin Monetary Authorization Act of 1969”. 


After line 4, insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Sec. 6. That the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide for municipal use of storage water 
in Benbrook Dam, Texas”, approved July 24, 
1956 (70 Stat. 632), is amended by inserting 
immediately after “Fort Worth” the follow- 
ing: “, and with the Benbrook Water and 
Sewer Authority,”. 


After line 9, insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Sec. 7. That the project for Libby Dam, 
Kootenai River, Montana, is hereby modified 
to provide that funds available for such 
project, in an amount not to exceed $750,- 
000, may be used in participation with the 
State of Montana in the construction, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of fish hatchery fa- 
cilities, and the performance of related serv- 
ices, by the State for mitigation of fish 
losses occasioned by the project, in a man- 
ner deemed appropriate by the Secretary of 
the Army, acting through the Chief of En- 
gineers. 


After line 18, insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Src. 8. That subsection (c) of the first 
Section of the Act entitled “An Act authoriz- 
ing the city of Rock Island, Illinois, or its 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge across the Mississippi River at 
or near Rock Island, Illinois, and to a place 
at or near the city of Davenport, Iowa,” ap- 
proved March 18, 1938 (52 Stat. 110), as 
amended, is amended by striking out “1970” 
and inserting in Meu thereof “1972”. 


On page 8, after line 2; insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 9. That section 15 of the Act entitled 
“An Act creating the Muscatine Bridge Com- 
mission and authorizing said commission and 
its successors to acquire by purchase or con- 
demnation and to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge or bridges across the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near the city of Musca- 
tine, Iowa, and the town of Drury, Illinois”, 
approved July 26, 1956 (70 Stat. 669; Public 
Law 811. Eighty-fourth Congress), as 
amended, is amended (1) by striking out 
“three years” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“six years”, and (2) by striking out “five 
years” and inserting in lieu thereof “eight 
years”. 


After line 13, insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Sec. 10. (a) That the project for Denison 
Dam (Lake Texoma), Red River, Texas and 
Oklahoma, authorized by the Flood Control 
Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 1215), as amended, is 
hereby modified to provide that the city of 
Sherman, Texas, is authorized to construct 
a barrier dam across the Big Mineral Arm 
of Lake Texoma so as to create a subim- 
poundment of not to exceed ninety-five 
thousand acre-feet, for the purpose of pro- 
viding a municipal and industrial water 
supply in an amount not to exceed fifty-two 
thousand acre-feet annually. The city of 
Sherman shall reimburse the United States 
the costs, as determined by the Secretary of 
the Army, acting through the Chief of Engi- 
neers, allocable to an amount of storage in 
Lake Texoma equal to that in the subim- 
poundment, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Water Supply Act of 1958, as 
amended (43 U.S.C. 390 (b)-(f)), including 
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the loss in power revenues attributable to 
the subimpoundment. 

(b) The location and plans for the barrier 
dam shall be submitted to the Chief of 
Engineers and the Secretary of the Army for 
approval prior to construction in accordance 
with section 9 of the Act of March 3, 1899 
(33 U.S.C. 401). 

(c) Prior to construction of the barrier 
dam, the city of Sherman shall agree in 
writing to (1) provide satisfactory means for 
the transferral of small pleasure craft to and 
from the subimpoundment and Lake Texoma; 
(2) obtain any necessary State water rights 
required for use of the stored waters; (3) 
hold and save the United States free from all 
damages due to construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the barrier dam and sub- 
impoundment; (4) operate and maintain the 
barrier dam and subimpoundment in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by the Secre- 
tary of the Army; and (5) pay the costs of 
any alterations or relocations of Federal fa- 
cilities necessitated by the subimpoundment. 


And, at the top of page 10, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 11. This Act may be cited as the “River 
Basin Monetary Authorization and Miscel- 
laneous Civil Works Amendments Act of 
1970”. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


The resolution (S. Res. 408) author- 
izing additional expenditures by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs is hereby authorized to 
expend, from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, $20,000, in addition to the amount, 
and for the same purposes and during the 
same period, specified in Senate Resolution 
Pip Ninety~first Congress, agreed to February 

, 1970. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The bill (H.R. 11628) to transfer from 
the Architect of the Capitol to the 
Librarian of Congress the authority to 
purchase office equipment and furniture 
for the Library of Congress was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE MEMORIAL 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res, 1069) 
extending for 4 years the existing au- 
thority for the erection in the District of 
Columbia of a memorial to Mary McLeod 
Bethune was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


FEDERAL AND STATE STUDENT AID 
PROGRAMS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con, Res. 
61) authorizing the printing of the com- 
pilation entitled “Federal and State 
Student Aid Programs” as a Senate doc- 
ument was considered and creed to, as 
follows: 
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Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the com- 
pilation entitled “Federal and State Student 
Aid Programs”, prepared by the Library of 
Congress for the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare be printed as a Senate 
document; and that there be printed sixty- 
two thousand two hundred additional copies 
of such document, of which forty-three thou- 
sand nine hundred copies shall be for the 
use of the House of Representatives, ten 
thousand three hundred copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate, four thousand copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and four thou- 
sand copies shall be for the use of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Sec. 2. Copies of such document shall be 
prorated to Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives for a period of sixty 
days, after which the unused balances shall 
revert to the respective Senate and House 
document rooms. 


NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION 
COMMISSION ANNUAL REPORT 


The resolution (S. Res. 402) to print 
the annual report of National Forest 
Reservation Commission as a Senate 
document was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 

S. Res. 402 

Resolved, That the annual report of Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1969, be printed 
with an illustration as a Senate document. 


SENATE HEARINGS ON SPACE 
PROGRAM BENEFITS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 66) authorizing the printing of ad- 


ditional copies of Senate hearings on 
space program benefits was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 
S. Con. Res. 66 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences Committee six thousand ad- 
ditional copies of its hearings held during 
the Ninety-first Congress, second session, on 
space program benefits. 


TRIBUTES TO CHIEF JUSTICE EARL 
WARREN 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 537) providing for the printing as 
a House document the tributes of the 
Members of Congress to the service of 
Chief Justice Earl Warren was consid- 
ered and agreed to. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL STUDY MIS- 
SION TO SOUTHERN AFRICA 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 520) authorizing the printing of an 
additional one thousand copies of House 
Report 91-610, 91st Congress, first ses- 
sion, entitled “Report of Special Study 
Mission to Southern Africa” for the use 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 


COMPILATION OF WORKS OF ART 
AND OTHER OBJECTS IN THE U.S. 
CAPITOL 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 578) authorizing the reprinting of 
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a “Compilation of Works of Art and 
Other Objects in the United States Capi- 
tol,” as a House document, and for other 
purposes was considered and agreed to. 


A HISTORY OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 584) relative to printing as a House 
document a history of the Committee on 
Agriculture was considered and agreed 
to. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 585) authorizing certain printing 
for the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
was considered and agreed to. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN CONGRESS—1774-1970 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 70) authorizing the printing of a 
revised edition of the Biographical Di- 
rectory of the American Congress— 
1774-1970—was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there 
shall be compiled and printed, with illustra- 
tions, as a Senate document, in such style 
and form as may be directed by the Joint 
Committee on Printing, a revised edition of 
the Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress up to and including the Ninety- 
first Congress (1774-1970); and that six 
thousand four hundred and thirty-five addi- 
tional copies shall be printed, of which one 
thousand five hundred and forty-five copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate, four thou- 
sand three hundred and ninety copies for the 
use of the House of Representatives, and five 
hundred copies for the use of the Joint 
Committee on Printing. 


HELEN K. CHRONSTROM 


The resolution (S. Res. 414) to pay a 
gratuity to Helen K. Chronstrom was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 414 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Helen K. Chronstrom, widow of Clifford C. 
Chronstrom, an employee of the Senate at 
the time of his death, a sum equal to seven 
and one-half months’ compensation at the 
rate he was receiving by law at the time of 
his death, said sum to be considered in- 
clusive of funeral expenses and all other 
allowances, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
is advised that Calendar Nos. 911 and 912 
cannot be considered because the amend- 
ments are not at the desk. This concludes 
the consideration of measures on the 
calendar. 


THE ESCALATION OF RHETORIC 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day, the Vice President delivered a speech 
in Houston, Tex., relating to the escala- 
tion of rhetoric. It was a very interesting 
speech, in which he indicated that he is 
willing to “cool it’ any time certain 
members of the mass media are willing to 
do the same. He quoted many statements 
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made by the members of the press that 
themselves were somewhat brash. 

I invite the attention of Members of 
the Senate to this speech, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT AT TEXAS 
REPUBLICAN FuND RAISER 


Lately, you have been exposed to a great 
deal of public comment about Vice Prési- 
dential rhetoric and how I should “cool it.” 
The President is getting this advice daily 
from many quarters ...some of them in- 
side the government. But mostly it has come 
from persons who have been in the target 
area of some of my speeches. Nowhere is the 
complaint louder than in the columns and 
editorials of the liberal news media of this 
country, those really illiberal, self-appointed 
guardians of our destiny who would like to 
run the country without ever submitting to 
the elective process as we in public office 
must do. 

The President has refused to curb my 
statements on behalf of this administration's 
policies, or to tell me what words to use or 
what tone to take in my speeches. And on my 
part, I have refused to “cool it’—to use the 
vernacular—until those self-righteous lower 
their voices a few decibels. This, I am sure, 
they are unwilling to do, and there is too 
much at stake in the nation for us to leave 
the entire field of public commentary to 
them. 

I can assure you that some of these pundits 
make my rhetoric seem tame. Here are a few 
recent, random samples I have collected to 
share with you tonight. These are the people 
who never tire of telling a President how he 
should run the nation’s affairs. I hope you 
will overlook the slightly hysterical tone of 
some of their comments. They are over- 
wrought because their advice is not heeded 
by the President with any degree of 
regularity. 

The Washington Post, which constantly 
urges us to lower our voices, said after the 
President's detailed address to the nation 
on his decision to clean out the enemy 
sanctuaries in Cambodia: 

“There is something so erratic and irra- 
tional, not to say incomprehensible, about all 
this that you have to assume there is more to 
it than he is telling us.” 

The Post may as well have come right out 
and said that it thought the President had 
lost his sanity. Words like “erratic, irrational, 
incomprehensible” are not ordinarily used to 
describe a carefully studied military decision 
by the nation’s Commander-in-Chief. 

And when the President referred to some 
college-based criminals as bums—these 
were people who had burned up a profes- 
sor’s life work—the Post was beside itself. 
It fulminated as follows: 

“A gratuitous clop ...a page from Vice 
President Agnew’s copybook . . . campus un- 
rest is simply being fanned and exploited 
by the administration . . . Hate the dissi- 
dents, excoriate the ‘bums,’ see if you can 
match Mr. Agnew in hurling names at 
them.” 

That was the hysterical view from the 
Post's Ivory Tower where that master of 
sick invective, Herblock also works. He 
reached a new low with a cartoon showing 
a National Guardsman in the aftermath of 
the Kent State tragedy with a box of live 
ammunition—each bullet bearing a phrase 
from my speeches. Except one. That bullet 
was labeled “college bums” in honor of the 
President. 

And they ask ws to cool the rhetoric and 
lower our voices. 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the Wash- 
ington-New York axis, the New York Times 
was thoughtfully contemplating events. 
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A “military hallucination,” it called the 
President’s decision and it sternly warned 
one and all: “If the President does not 
promptly pull back from this dangerous ad- 
venture, Congress will have to assert its con- 
stitutional powers of restraint.” 

The Times columnists were less restrained. 
Anthony Lewis, writing from London, said: 

“The President of the United States, in a 
maudlin personalization and simplification 
of complex political issues, makes war a test 
of his own and the nation’s manhood... 
By this action President Nixon has calcu- 
latedly chosen to widen the division among 
the American people, to inflame instead of 
heal.” 

And Tom Wicker, the soft-spoken boy 
wonder of the opinion molders, said with 
disdain: 

“Whatever his motives and his policy, Mr. 
Nixon relied heavily, in his appearances be- 
fore the nation, on deception, demagoguery 
and chauvinism.” 

James Reston, the Times’ premier colum- 
nist, writing from Washington on May 10, 
after the weekend of student demonstra- 
tions, saw fit to equate me with Jerry Rubin 
as an extremist. Mr. Reston did not bother 
to amplify on this comparison. 

But so that the Times and its editors and 
columnists can be kept in proper perspective, 
I would like to quote to you a few comments 
that the incendiary Mr. Rubin made on the 
Kent State campus one month prior to the 
confrontation that brought the student 
deaths there. The Akron Beacon Journal re- 
ported that he told an audience of 1,500: 

“Until you people are prepared to kill your 
parents you aren’t ready for the revolu- 
tion... 

“The American school system will be ended 
in two years. We are going to bring it down. 
Quit being students. Become criminals. We 
have to disrupt every institution and break 
every law... 

“Do you people want a diploma or to take 
this school over and use it for your own pur- 
poses? . .. It’s quiet here now but things 
are going to start again.” 

To suggest that I am guilty of this type of 
inecendiarism is in keeping with the irrespon- 
sibility that the Times manages to achieve 
on its editorial page. And it is appropriate 
that the slur be cast by Mr, Reston, who de- 
lights in calling other people demagogues. 

Earlier, the Times had deplored what it 
called “the Administration’s open exrploita- 
tion of fear and discord” and had said “there 
is a disturbing appeal to the nation’s lowest 
instincts in the present Administration’s de- 
scent to gutter fighting.” 

And they ask us to cool the rhetoric and 
lower our voices! 

While the President’s move on behalf of 
our troops in Vietnam caused shivers at the 
Washington Post and New York Times, it 
brought apeplexy in some of the other mis- 
named bastions of liberalism in this country. 

The New Republic, in a rare front-page 
editorial, said this week: 

“Richard Nixon is going down in history, 
all right, but not soon enough...” 

It used such terms as “transparently 
phony ... fraud ... mean contempt... 
driven ... disorderly . . . secretive . .. dan- 
gerous” to describe the President's actions. 

“How is this country to get through the 
next 214 years without flying apart’? the 
magazine asked. 

I. F. Stone’s Bi-Weekly, another strident 
voice of illiberalism commented: 

“The race is on between protest and dis- 
aster .. . The only hope is that the students 
can create such a Plague for Peace, swarm- 
ing like locusts into the halls of Congress, 
that they stop all other business and make 
an end to the war the No. 1 concern it ought 
to be. The slogan of the striking students 
ought to be: Suspend Classes and Educate 
the Country.” 
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During the frenzy following the Cam- 
bodian action, which news media invective 
helped fan instead of cool, it was not even 
safe to visit the South. 

Some of you may recall that I substituted 
for the President in dedicating the massive 
new Stone Mountain Memorial to Generals 
Lee and Jackson and Jefferson Davis near 
Atlanta on May 9th. 

The Atlanta Constitution, which doesn't 
care much for me anyway, decided I was 
unfit for the honor, They put it in stronger 
terms, saying it was “a shame and a dis- 
grace” that I was making that address. 

The editorial continued: 

“Honorable men ride that rocky ledge... 
Spiro Agnew has none of those redeeming 
qualities. He has the grace of a drill sergeant 
and the understanding of a 19th century 
prison camp warden.” 

Not even the Arkansas Gazette, which 
views me with varying degrees of horror from 
its position on the extreme left, has matched 
the rhetoric of that tribute. Or at least, I 
haven't seen it if it has, I only see those 
clippings from the Gazette that are for- 
warded to me by Senator Fulbright . 
And sometimes Martha Mitchell. 

Life’s expert on the Presidency—or I 
should say it’s leading expert, Hugh Sidey— 
pictured the President as acting from “a kind 
of splendid and angry isolation in the Oval 
Office, a deliberate defiance of a large and 
growing number of Americans and their in- 
stitutions.” 

Mr. Sidey was even less charitable about 
the Vice President. 

“For weeks now,” he said, “Agnew, more 
than Abbie Hoffman or William Kunstler, has 
dominated the headlines with a torrent of 
abuse that served mainly to call attention to 
all that is bad in our society—or what he 
takes to be bad .. . laying about with that 
big careless brush of his against the Admin- 
istration’s lengthening list of enemies.” 

Now I leave it to your judgment. Who is 
the real critic of America today? Who rails 
against our system and our institutions— 
suggesting we are a racist, imperialistic so- 
ciety? Is it Life magazine or the Vice Presi- 
dent? 

But for pure unbridled invective, you will 
have to look far to beat that of the excitable 
columnist, television commentator and 
former Ambassador to Finland, Carl T. 
Rowan. Mr. Rowan might once have used 
diplomatic language; but he long ago lost 
the art and his rhetoric is anything but cool. 

In one recent column about me, he em- 
ployed these phrases: “rose above his own 
laziness and. ineptitude,” “a dumb joke—a 
sort of aberration of history,” “he has come 
to personify all the class conflict, the racial 
hostility, the cultural and generation gaps 
that have transformed this society into a 
tinderbox,” “calculated maliciousness,” “pre- 
fers to pander to the prejudices of the most 
ignorant and selfish elements in society.” 

And Mr. Rowan could not resist joining 
Herblock and others in suggesting that I had 
something to do with the deaths of the Kent 
State students. 

Quote: “Incredibly, even as four Kent 
students lay in the morgue and others lay 
critically wounded in hospitals, the Vice 
President’s trigger-happy tongue was still 
firing buckshot.” 

But the most vicious attempt to transfer 
the blame for the Kent State student deaths 
that I have read was in the illiberal New 
York Post, by columnist Pete Hamill. Listen 
to his irrational raving: 

“When you call campus dissenters ‘bums’, 
as Nixon did the other day, you should not 
be surprised when they are shot through the 
head and the chest by National Guardsmen. 
Nixon is as responsible for the Kent State 
slaughter as he and the rest of his bloodless 
gang of corporation men were for the anti- 
integration violence in Lamar, and for the 
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pillage and murder that is taking place in 
the name of democracy in Cambodia .. . 
At Kent State, two boys and two girls were 
shot to death by men unleashed by a Presi- 
dent's slovenly rhetoric. If that’s the brave 
new America, to hell with it.” 

Or if you care for a distaff view from that 
same organ, here’s Harriet Van Horne: 

“The President’s . . . TV presentation of 
this decision was, moreover, maudlin, crafty 
and stained by fulsome sentiments.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, you have heard a 
lot of wild, hot rhetoric tonight—none of it 
mine. This goes on daily in the editorial 
pages of some very large, very reputable 
newspapers in this country—not all of them 
in the East by a long shot. And it pours out 
of the television set and the radio in a 
daily torrent, assailing our ears so Incessant- 
ly we no longer register shock at the irre- 
sponsibility and thoughtlessness behind the 
statements. 

“But you are the Vice President,” they say 
to me. “You should choose your language 
more carefully.” 

Nonsense. I have sworn I will uphold the 
Constitution against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic: Those who would tear our country 
apart or try to bring down its government 
are enemies, whether here or abroad, whether 
destroying libraries and classrooms on a col- 
lege campus, or firing at American troops 
from a rice paddy in Southeast Asia. 

I have an obligation to all of the people of 
the United States to call things as I see them, 
and I have an obligation to the President 
to support his actions in the best manner 
that I can. I choose my own words, and I 
set the tone of my speeches. As he said at 
his recent press conference, I am responsible 
for what I say. And I intend to be heard 
above the dim even if it means raising my 
voice. 

Nothing would be more pleasing to some 
of the editors and columnists I have quoted 
tonight than to have me simply shut up and 
disappear. 

Nothing would be more pleasing to those 
on the campus whose motives I have chal- 
lenged. They are, for the most part, not the 
great body of students who are trying 
honestly to get an education. They are rather 
a small hard core of hell-raisers who want 
to overturn the system for the sake of chaos 
alone. They burn, pillage and destroy because 
they rebel against their lack of creativity. 
Although they are few in number, they have 
had a shattering impact. Unfortunately, they 
are encouraged by an equally small number 
of faculty members who apparently cannot 
compete legitimately within the system or 
do not choose to do so. 

It is my honest opinion that this hard 
core of faculty and students should be iden- 
tifled and dismissed from the otherwise 
healthy body of the college community lest 
they, like a cancer, destroy it. 

Peaceful dissent, yes. Violence, no! 

Reasonable debate, yes! Street rioting, 
no! 

Orderly change, yes! Throw out the sys- 
tem, no! 

Some others who would be just as pleased 
if I lapsed into a more traditional Vice Presi- 
dential silence are in the Congress—the 
isolationists in the Senate, who seek at every 
turn to thwart the President’s efforts to con- 
clude this country’s involvement in Vietnam, 
in a manner which will prevent that part of 
the world from falling to Communist aggres- 
sion. These Senators are well intentioned, 
and most of them have been on the Wash- 
ington scene far longer than I, but I'm 
afraid this has narrowed their viewpoint. 
They should get out in the country. It would 
improve their vision and their sense of 
reality. Most Americans, I believe, fully rea- 
lize that this country can never again with- 
draw to its shorelines and survive. That is 
the lesson of history that some have failed to 
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learn or have too soon forgotten. The Presi- 
dent desperately needs a Republican Con- 
gress to replace these neo-isolationist views 
and remove the willful obstruction of his 
programs. 

Finally a word about a third group that 
has received some attention in my speeches— 
the electronic news media. I have tried to- 
night to be specific in my criticism. I realize 
I have left out many who are in the business 
of second-guessing the President, and who 
should have been included. I hope we can 
get around to them later. But I also recog- 
nize there are many others in the news pro- 
fession—a group upon whom the country 
has to depend for an honest report of whatis 
going on-in this world—and that they are 
attempting to live up to this responsibility, 
most of them successfully. I exclude them 
totally from the crticism I make here. And I 
compliment them for doing their jobs well 
under strong counter pressures, often with- 
in their own offices and among less respon- 
sible colleagues. 

It does bother me, however, that the 
press—as a group—regards the First Amend- 
ment as its own private preserve. Every time 
I criticize what I consider to be excesses or 
faults in the news business, I am accused 
of repression, and the leaders of the various 
media professional groups wave the First 
Amendment as they denounce me That hap- 
pens to be my amendment too. It guarantees 
my free speech as much as it does their free- 
dom of the press. So I hope that will be 
remembered the next time a “muzzle Agnew” 
campaign is launched. There is room for all 
of us—and for our divergent views—under 
the First Amendment, 


VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW AD- 
DRESSES INTERNATIONAL CAN- 
CER CONGRESS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the Sen- 
ate an address delivered by Vice Presi- 
dent AGNEW on May 24 at the Interna- 
tional Cancer Congress recently held in 
Houston. I request that these remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The remarks of the Vice President em- 
phasize the need for international coop- 
eration in the crusade to find a cure for 
cancer. The International Union Against 
Cancer, representing some 70 nations, is 
an example of such cooperation. It is im- 
perative that all the nations of the world 
make known the findings of their. re- 
search in this and other areas which af- 
fect all the people of the world. 

In the United States, we must continue 
to increase our efforts to find a cure for 
cancer, heart disease, and other chronic 
diseases which afflict the people of the 
United States and the world. As the Vice 
President indicates, this is an area in 
which the Government has an important 
part to contribute, but in which the pri- 
vate sector must also participate to the 
greatest degree possible. President Nixon 
has said that the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be supportive, never 
dominating. The Nixon administration is 
acting in this direction to encourage pri- 
vate efforts to improve the system for 
health care delivery; which has an im- 
portant effect upon our ability to apply 
practically what we have learned in the 
research laboratories. The 1971 budget 
for biomedical research will be higher 
than it has ever been before despite the 
fact that in this period of.our economy 
unlimited sums of money are simply not 
available. 
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I want to commend the Vice President 
for his remarks on this subject. He makes 
a valuable contribution toward a broader 
understanding of the problem of finding 
a cure for cancer, and solving some of 
the other problems which affect all the 
nations of the world. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT, INTER- 
NATIONAL CANCER CONGRESS 

Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Members, 
and Guests: 

On behalf of the President, I bid our emi- 
nent visitors welcome to the United States 
of America and extend sincere wishes for a 
productive and successful congress. We rec- 
ognize and deeply value the honor you do 
us by holding this meeting in our country. 

You gather here from all parts of the 
world, joined in a common cause to free 
man of one of the grim threats to his exist- 
ence. You represent diverse social and politi- 
cal ways of life and yet you have succeeded 
in working together, in reasoning together, 
in exchanging information freely, and in rec- 
ognizing and enunciating common goals. 
Your success is vital to all of us, not only 
because of the improvement in the human 
condition that the eradication of cancer 
would achieve, but also because of the ex- 
ample you set. 

If we can succeed in working together for 
the elimination of cancer, why can we not 
succeed in other areas of human endeavor— 
in our striving for world peace, in our desire 
to reverse the insidious course which be- 
founds our environment in our desire to free 
men to develop to their ultimate capacities 
with dignity? 

Today, we are told that the promising re- 
sults of research indicate that viruses play 
an important role in the development of can- 
cer. However, we also are discovering that 
other factors act as stimuli to activate the 
conditions induced by viruses. Moreover, it is 
quite likely that these stimuli are to be 
found in our environment. Thus, the causal 
factors of cancer may reside to a significant 
degree in the surroundings in which we live. 
The problem of identifying the damaging 
elements in our environment and of miti- 
gating their effects is one of the critical chal- 
lenges of our era. We are threatened with 
the destruction of much that we have cre- 
ated, if we remain ignorant of, or oblivious 
to, environmental hazards, which appear to 
be growing with extraordinary rapidity. As in 
all human endeavors, we need balance. 

In this case, we need to reconcile the in- 
direct dangers of a rapidly developing tech- 
nology with the requirements of modern só- 
ciety. We need to perfect the mechanisms by 
which national and international policies are 
formulated. To achieve that difficult end, this 
country is now strongly committed to ad- 
vancing the quality of life at home and to 
cooperating with other countries to solve en- 
vironmental problems of an international 
nature. Each of our nations is confronted by 
enormous problems, and our mutual efforts 
to solve them cooperatively are in their in- 
fancy. The difficulty cannot be over-esti- 
mated, since we are only beginning to learn 
how to deal with these challenges at the na- 
tional level. But we recognize the need and 
the moral obligation of all countries to share 
their experience and knowledge so that peo- 
ple everywhere can benefit. 

As one country learms to cope more suc- 
cessfully with a particular problem, andan- 
other country achieves the same progress in 
relation to a different problem, these ca- 
pacities must be made known for the benefit 
of all. In essence, this is a problem of the 
transfer of technology from one society to 
another. It involves the transfer of technol- 
ogy from countries with highly developed 
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skills in certain areas to countries with less 
developed skills. These exchanges have be- 
gun, but must be accelerated by a sense of 
urgency, a sense of commitment, and great- 
er imagination in creating new mechanisms 
and new institutions to deal with our new 
problems. One important example of such 
@ new common effort to deal with environ- 
mental degradation is the President's initia- 
tive within NATO. This initiative, like his re- 
nuneiation of biological warfare as an of- 
fensive weapon, is a clear example of his sin- 
cere desire to cope with the practicalities of 
inherent environmental dangers. 

At the occasion of the. twentieth anni- 
versary of NATO last April he said: “The in- 
dustrial nations share no challenge more 
urgent than that of bringing 20th century 
man and his environment to terms with one 
another—of making the world fit for man, 
and helping man learn how to remain in 
harmony with his rapidly changing world.” 

At that time he proposed the establish- 
ment of the Committee on the Challenges 
of Modern Society, CCMS, to focus experience 
in technological transfer and high-level po- 
litical consultation, which has characterized 
NATO over the last decade, on the common 
and widespread problems of pollution and 
social blight. 

The preservation of our environment and 
the maintenance of the quality of life has 
become one of the vital issues of this gen- 
eration. The health benefits of clean air and 
clean water and of a society free of the dan- 
ger inchoate in a rapidly developing tech- 
nology are goals which all free nations share 
in common. These problems, like cancer, re- 
spect no boundary and require the highest 
attention on the part of the leaders of all 
governments. 

‘The CCMS has embarked upon an innova- 
tive approach to assist international tech- 
nological transfer in the environmental field. 
It has utilized the concept of “pilot proj- 
ects,” headed by countries which are most 
advanced in specific flelds. These “pilot proj- 
ects” place the responsibility upon such 
countries to devise methods by which their 
advances can be transferred and made use- 
ful in other countries. Right now the CCMS 
is working on the problems of air and wa- 
ter pollution, road safety, regional planning, 
sea pollution, human motivation, and dis- 
aster relief. The goal in each of these flelds 
is concrete action to upgrade the capability 
of all countries to deal with these threats 
to our common environment. 

I believe that it is imperative that we seeF 
more diligently for new methods to improve 
the transfer of knowledge and technology. 
The organization under whose auspices this 
congress is being held, the International 
Union Against Cancer, represents some sey- 
enty nations of the world, and is a success- 
ful example of such efforts. The Interna- 
tional Agency for Cancer, which includes 
countries from east and west, and which has 
initiated world-wide studies of the factors 
in our environment which relate to human 
cancer, is another example. Such efforts de- 
serve continuing and expanded support 
from every direction. 

There is also a need to share advances in 
the organization and management of health 
services. Quite obviously, the world’s popu- 
lation is served best when the results of 
basic research can be applied most quickly to 
patient care or programs of preventive medi- 
cine. 

I am told that in my country, under con- 
ditions as they exist today, we cure approxi- 
mately one out of every three cancer patients. 
Iam told too that if our current approaches 
to the delivery of medical care were improved, 
it might be possible to increase the cure rate 
to one out of every two patients with cancer. 
To achieve this, individuals must have great- 
er access to physicians, physicians must be 
better trained to recognize cancer in its early 
stages, and highly sophisticated care centers 
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must be available to patients once the dis- 
ease is recognized. There is much that we 
need to do to achieve this goal; but even if 
we did achieve it, it would still be only a 
partial solution. 

Observers of existing techniques in medical 
care find that it is expensive, poorly dis- 
tributed, and in need of resourceful innova- 
tion and systematic improvement. There is 
no doubt in my mind that a country with 
the organizational and developmental ca- 
pacity to send a man to the moon can also 
apply managerial and design technology to 
improve its systems for the delivery of medi- 
cal care. I find, however, a tendency in my 
country to look mainly to the government to 
solve this problem. In some of the countries 
represented here today, the central govern- 
ment has assumed complete responsibility for 
the provision of medical care, and I am sure 
that as we Americans turn to improvement 
of our own system we will benefit by an ex- 
amination of their experience. However, I feel 
that a totally governmental response is not 
in our national character. The improvement 
of medical care is a problem in which the 
private and public sectors must join together, 
with the Federal government acting primar- 
ily as a catalyst, to accelerate significant 
change. The President and his Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare are meeting 
this challenge. They have proposed new legis- 
lation to modify Federal support for health 
Care in such a way as to encourage private 
efforts to improve systems for the delivery of 
care. We have created a National Center for 
Research and Development in the Delivery 
of Health Care to explore the path before us. 
There are those who believe that the simple 
solution of allocating additional funds will 
alleviate many of the difficulties. I doubt 
this. We are spending $12.3 billion a year in 
Medicare and Medicaid programs alone. Iron- 
teally, some economists now claim that this 
investment is aggravating the medical care 
problem by increasing the disparity between 
supply and demand. Money alone is not an 
answer and unfortunately, in this period of 
our nation’s economy, unlimited sums of 
money are not available for all the social 
causes crying out for support. I believe, how- 
ever, that we could make significantly better 
use of the Federal funds now allocated for 
the delivery of medical care. For solutions to 
this problem, I am hopeful that the medical 
profession, our institutions of learning, and 
government will follow the example set by 
the organization meeting here today. We 
must and can join in common cause to see 
to it that our knowledge and skills reach all 
patients unimpeded by deficiencies in medi- 
cal care delivery systems. 

As I have noted, even if we improved our 
system for the delivery of medical care, in the 
field of cancer it would only bring us half- 
way toward our goal. It will be primarily from 
biomedical research that we can glean the 
information needed to take us the full dis- 
tance. President Nixon has indicated his full 
understanding of the value of basic research 
to our national life. He believes that research 
is “an investment in the future.” He has 
pointed out that today’s basic research leads 
to tomorrow's treatment and prevention of 
disease, and that such treatment or prévyen- 
tion not only relieves human misery but also 
saves billions of dollars which can then be 
reinvested in improyements in the delivery 
system. Despite the economic stringency of 
our time, we will nevertheless make every 
effort to continue the important work which 
men like you are doing. Our proposed Federal 
investment in health research in 1971 will be 
higher than it ever has been. We recognize 
that even more money could be utilized for 
increased support, not just for the study of 
cancer, but for the broad spectrum of re- 
search as well, since no one can really predict 
the particular field of study that will give rise 
to tomorrow’s treatment of a specific disease. 
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As soon as our economy permits it, we hope 
to provide even greater support. 

I have been talking about tangible con- 
tributions made to the nation and to the 
world by research. I would like to add an In- 
tangible one. I call it “the contagiousness of 
excellence.” As a former student of chemistry, 
I believe I can claim some insight into the 
standards and philosophy of scientific re- 
search. It allows for no false values, no 
hypocrisy, no cant. An observation is valid or 
not valid; supported by evidence, or unsup- 
ported. A theory either stands the test of 
further research or falls. The hallmark of 
research is a quality of thought, a quality of 
effort which, if spread to other areas of our 
daily lives, would have a most salutary effect. 
In times of political and economic difficulty, 
long-term values are often displaced by 
short-term ones. We cannot afford to lose the 
excitement of excellence which permeates 
the best examples of biomedical research. 

I find another virtue in the pursuit of 
science, namely, as a channel into which the 
youth of a nation can pour its impressive 
drive to create a better world, Although I in 
no way challenge their right and indeed their 
obligation to make their voices heard re- 
sponsibly in the corridors of political power, 
I would draw their attention to the chal- 
lenges of the laboratories of science as well. 
I urge more young men and women to join 
in the difficult but challenging course of 
action, exemplified by the activities of every 
individual at this meeting. The solution to 
the problem of cancer will take diligent re- 
search, long-term investment of time and 
energy, an optimistic faith that the problem 
can be solved, and a dedication to the im- 
provement of human life. Is this not what 
our youth are demanding, and is this not a 
proper battle for them to join? Like most 
adults and young people, I am a fervent sup- 
porter of your goals, your values, and your 
methods, It is my wish that working together 
we can all contribute to the alleviation of 
man’s suffering. 

I propose that the nations of this world, 
plagued by many ilis—some of our own mak- 
ing, some born of nature—that these na- 
tions, which occupy only a very small portion 
of the universe, declare the next ten years 
to be the Decade Against Disease. Let us join 
in any manner open to us—by increasing the 
exchanging of information, by joining in co- 
operative research projects, by avoiding un- 
Necessary duplication of unusual and ex- 
pensive facilities, by examining the health 
hazards in our environment, by commiting 
funds when we can, and most important, by 
rising above narrow self-interest—let us join 
together in a determined venture to make 
life and health one birthright of all children 
born from this day on regardless of na- 
tionality, race or religious beliefs. 

Thank you for allowing me one opportunity 
to share the spirit of this congress with you. 


AMERICANISM ESSAY CONTEST 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, again this 
year the Rotary Clubin my hometown of 
Wichita Falls, Tex., conducted its annual 
Americanism Essay Contest among the 
graduating seniors at the four Wichita 
Falls high schools. 

It gives me. great. pleasure to ask 
unanimous consent that the four win- 
ning essays be printed in the RECORD. 

There being. no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME 
(By Glenn Beck, Hirschi High School) 


The headlines read “Americans Charged 
for My Lai Massacre”, “U.S. Troops Called To 
Halt Riots”, “Students March on White 
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House”, “Cost of Living Rises Again”. In 
this country, there is much dissent and dis- 
orderly conduct. People are revolting against 
age-old traditions and old-age politicians. If 
an individual is not a right-winged conserva- 
tive, he is a “left-winged, radical, commu- 
nistic, long-haired hippie.” If he is not a 
left-winged liberal, he is a “right-winged, 
hypocritical, narrow-minded John Bircher.” 
And if the person is neither right nor left- 
winged, he is undoubtedly a member of the 
“silent majority” of Birchers, or Wallacites, 
or Marxists, Everyone whole-heartedly backs 
the Presidential nominee ... until he is 
elected. 

Some say that this is bad for America and 
its appearance in the eyes of the world. In 
this aspect these people are correct; this 
kind of publication is bad for America’s 
image. But one must consider another page 
of the newspaper and another item on the 
6:00 o'clock newscast. A different side of 
America must be studied, the side of tradi- 
tion and democracy—the true America. In 
these obscure and often unnoticed articles, 
one reads of a Vietnamese war orphan being 
adopted by a family or sponsored through a 
group effort. Also found are reports of chari- 
ties, medical research foundations, philan- 
thropists, kid baseball, public parks, schools, 
and libraries, relief for the poor, aid to for- 
eign countries, and the Peace Corps. 

Yes, it is true that many go hungry as bil- 
lions of dollars are spent on arms and moon 
flights. And yes, it is true that there is much 
graft and dishonesty in our government. But 
even with her many faults and shortcomings, 
the United States is the only country who ad- 
mits their wrongs and attempts to correct 
them. These two faces of America, the un- 
orthodox but unviolent few and the peace 
loving, charitable many, illustrate the funda- 
mental ideology that created the United 
States. This idea was set forth in the Bill of 
Rights in 1787, that all men are equal, yet in- 
dividuals, and America has a place for every- 
one’s idea of right and wrong. It is this prin- 
ciple that makes America the hope for world 
democracy and the inspiration for free men 
everywhere. 


Wat America Means To ME 


(By Mary Lou Dawson, Notre Dame 
High School) 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men... .” 

The above quotation taken from the Dec- 
laration of Independence establishes the 
reason that the United States of America 
was formed and the purpose for which it 
continues to exist. This principle, guarantee- 
ing basic human rights, is constantly being 
challenged in today's world. For it to con- 
tinues to exist, it must be defended. This is 
what America means. 

The United States is not Utopia. Its citi- 
zens. are not freely and equally granted all 
rights and privileges which they could desire. 
The United States does fight wars and har- 
bour racial injustices, but there exist people 
both inside the organized government and 
outside it who are working to correct this. 
The United States contains poverty and 
hunger alongside pollution and waste. Yet 
diverse organizations and individuals are try- 
ing to eliminate such curses. The United 
States has crime in the streets and injus- 
tices in the courts. Still there are streets, and 
there are courts and there are citizens labor- 
ing to establish safety and justice for every- 
one. 

America is not a finished product. Its peo- 
ple must not sit back and say that the work 
is done, now it can be enjoyed. Instead it is 
& growing land where each citizen either 
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contributes to or detracts from the general 
well-being each time he exercises or ignores 
a freedom now possessed. 

The United States is the sum of freedoms 
and responsibilities which balance and insure 
each other. It is the success of every attempt 
made to meet such responsibilities and the 
failure of every refusal to try. This is America. 


WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME 
(By Nancy Nelson, S. H. Rider High School) 

Because of the sense of individualism, 
pride, and security which America has to 
offer, it has become very meaningful and of 
great importance to me, One of the reasons 
America has come to mean so much to me is 
the sense of individualism which is felt by 
each and every American. This individualism 
stems mainly from the fact that there are no 
laws in America which say a person must 
have certain ideas or goals, but instead each 
person may work to achieve his own partic- 
ular goals and may have the right to voice 
his own opinion. Americans are given the 
freedom to act and think on their own in 
order to benefit themselves or someone else, 
These personal liberties may be carried on 
just as long as they do not interfere with 
the freedom of others. The individualism 
felt by each person is a very important part 
of America and the American heritage. 
Therefore it is strongly protected and 
shielded from those who might abuse it in 
any way. 

In addition to individualism, a strong 
sense of pride has made America so mean- 
ingful to me. When I consider the strength 
and determination of our forefathers who 
first settled America, the ability and strong 
will of the men who framed the Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independence, and 
the courage and devotion of the men who 
fought to make America what it is, I realize 
how proud I am to be an American. No one 
who has ever recited the Pledge of Alle- 
giance or sung the National Anthem can say 
they have not experienced a sense of patriot- 
ism and a strong feeling of pride in their 
country. Pride in a country is a thing of 
great value and is especially important in a 
nation which advocates freedom and democ- 
racy such as America, The pride which each 
American feels in his country is a thing to be 
cherished and something which will last 
for ages to come. 

Although individualism and pride are of 
tremendous importance, the sense of se- 
curity that comes with being an American 
is probably the most meaningful to me. Un- 
like communist nations, America offers to 
all of its citizens the right to live within 
their own means. The system of capitalism 
is used and allows for every American to 
live and work as he pleases. This provides 
@ feeling of security for most people in that 
the distribution of wealth is not carried out 
solely by the government. Also Americans 
are secure in the fact that they are not gov- 
erned by a dictator who has absolute power 
as in the Soviet Union. In our democracy 
people are free to give their personal views 
on the government and have a part in se- 
lecting the person they feel is best quali- 
fied to handle the affairs of the nation. 
Americans are not subject to propaganda 
concerning other nations and are constantly 
informed as to national and international 
problems. These are a few of the reasons for 
the sense of security felt by myself and mil- 
lions of other people throughout America. 
The sense of individualism, pride, and se- 
curity which America has offered has made 
me strongly aware of its great meaning and 
importance. 


WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME 
(By Lee Grace, Wichita Falls High School) 
Opportunity, that is what America means 
to me. A chance to be whatever or whom- 
ever one wants to be, no matter what one’s 
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race or color or creed. In America, whether 
born in a millionaire’s mansion or pauper’s 
slum, one can, through hard work, achieve 
success. 

Our forefathers, when they sailed for the 
new world, were searching for this dream, a 
land of opportunity. Not afraid of hard work, 
men like Andrew Carnegie, George Washing- 
ton Carver, Henry Ford, Edward Ricken- 
backer, and in our time H. Ross Perot became 
successes through the vast opportunities of- 
fered by America. 

Courage, that is what America means to 
me. The courage of Americans past and pres- 
ent to stand up for what they believed 
whether they are in the majority or in the 
minority. The courage to speak out on 
wrong doings and injustices; the courage to 
allow others to speak even though they may 
disagree with the accepted view. 

The courage to go for broke when the chips 
are down, to give it one more try, to over- 
come adversity, to come back from defeat, to 
go where no one else has dared, to seek what 
no man has ever sought; this kind of cour- 
age, this adventurous quality has made 
America, from the time of Washington to our 
present day astronaut, the new acknowledged 
world leader. 

Home, that is what America means to me. 
My home, the land that I have grown to love 
over the past eighteen years. The land that 
has given me so much, yet I have returned 
so little. A land that I want to protect and 
at the same time strengthen so that it can 
always remain free. A land that leaves the 
heritage of great leaders who struggled and 
sacrificed that one day people could live in 
peace and harmony in this free land. 

America, my home, has grown strong and 
free because of the courage that Americans 
have shown over the past two hundred 
years, and has become the land of opportu- 
nity where no man will be denied the chance 
to succeed in life. 


HINDRANCE OF SCIENTIFIC 
PROGRESS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent address to the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Presidential aide Daniel 
Moynihan commented upon the radicali- 
zation of American youth in the follow- 
ing terms: 

They represent a fundamental threat not 
only to business but to science. They regard 
science as an instrument of repression. 


A very sobering column by Joseph 
Alsop, published on May 27 in the Wash- 
ington Post, seems designed almost to be 
a footnote to Mr. Moynihan’s comments 
so well does it document this quote. 

I shall ask that it be printed in the 
Recorp, and I do so with a very deep 
sense of foreboding that what this dis- 
tinguished columnist reports is indeed 
happening among some young people. I 
have no way of knowing what percentage 
of young people may be influenced by the 
premise of the new left that science is 
evil and that scientists are somehow re- 
sponsible for the state of the world. Such 
is the individual nature of thought that 
it is not easily polled. 

There was some talk in the mid-1940’s, 
just after development and use of the 
atomic bomb, that the scientists who so 
brilliantly unlocked the heart of the 
atom were the scourge of the intellec- 
tual world and responsible for the de- 
struction which it was capable of. Most 
thinking people could see that the blame 
was misplaced and did not worry inordi- 
nately about this. 
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Now it appears that this premise may 
have taken root and we have heard not 
the last of it. Mr. Alsop’s column warns 
of the practical effects which are now 
developing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn be printed at this point in the 
RECORD., 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MIT’s Loss of Funps SHOws New LEFT'S 
SHORTSIGHTEDNESS 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

With a lot of help from friends and fol- 
lowers, Professor Noam Chomsky now ap- 
pears to have cost the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology around $5 million a year, 
It seems a high price to pay for a linguistic 
theorist, however brilliant. 

The story is worth relating briefly, as a 
sort of object lesson in the egomaniacal 
silliness of the New Left in American politics. 
Just about a year ago, in brief, Professor 
Chomsky and his New Left allies among the 
students and faculty began a violent assault 
upon all defense-linked research at MIT. 

The chief target was the Draper Labora- 
tory, previously called the Instrumentation 
Laboratory, which provided the guidance 
brains to put Americans on the moon, The 
MIT administration, headed by President 
Howard Johnson, responded to the New Left 
assault with standard pusillanimity. 

A stacked jury, known as the Pounds 
Panel, was hastily established, to sit in judg- 
ment on the great laboratory. Since the New 
Left students did not consider the jury- 
stacking had gone far enough, Professor 
Chomsky was subsequently added to the 
panel, The result, of course, was a star cham- 
ber proceeding. 

It would be tedious to relate the details, 
It is enough to say that the recommenda- 
tions of the star chamber proceeding, ac- 
cepted by MIT, made it obviously impossible 
for the Instrumentation Laboratory to con- 
tinue to do its job, This was, in fact, Profes- 
sor Chomsky'’s avowed aim; he and his al- 
lies wished MIT to retain control of the lab- 
oratory, so that it could be permanently pre- 
vented from doing its job. 

The Chomsky aim, however, was impracti- 
cal from the outset. Professor Charles Stark 
Draper's leadership of his laboratory was too 
strong. There were also too many people, on 
the MIT Corporation especially, who thought 
it a mite unwise to destroy the laboratory 
that gave the moon-visitors the guidance 
brains for their rockets. So MIT has now 
been driven to relinquish control of the 
Draper Laboratory, by “divestment.” 

Divestment, in turn, will cause MIT to lose 
at least $5 million a year; for this was the 
laboratory's former contribution, in the form 
of “overhead payments,” to the university's 
general support, President Johnson, when he 
announced the divestment to a suddenly 
Silenced faculty meeting, himself admitted 
the money loss would be very heavy, without 
naming the total. 

The thought of the money loss, one sus- 
pects, was what left the MIT faculty meeting 
at an apparent loss for words. At any rate, 
President Johnson’s announcement was not 
greeted by the howls of New Left protest that 
have recently been the commonest noises at 
such assemblages. 

The foregoing cautionary tale is well worth 
pondering, because it makes two points of 
great importance, It reveals, first of all, the 
wishfulness, the lack of realism, the inability 
to see one move ahead, that characterize all 
the New Left’s political ideas and deeds. 

Even Professor Chomsky, after all, can 
hardly have wished his own university to 
suffer such a crippling financial setback. Yet 
by any test, he deserves more credit than 
anyone else for bringing the setback about. 
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What has now happened was the wholly pre- 
dictable, indeed inevitable reaction to the 
actions of Chomsky and those who marched 
with him. 

Nor is that the only point to ponder, either. 
It is not widely understood, as yet, how much 
the New Left goings-on in the universities 
are beginning to imperil the future of Amer- 
ican higher education. 

Berkeley, for instance, has been sinking 
deeper and deeper in the mire of New Left- 
ism. Gov. Ronald Reagan has been rough 
with student protesters, but he has utterly 
failed to halt the processes now miscalled 
“politicization” and “radicalization.” And 
any fool can foretell what the California leg- 
islature will eventually do, once Berkeley’s 
“politicization” and “radicalization” begin to 
be understood by the voters. 

Wherever the New Left has been active in 
the great private universities, too, fund-rais- 
ing has either dropped off painfully, or has 
virtually ground toa halt. Yet in these times 
of rising costs, most private universities only 
survive by fund-raising. Stir in the rising at- 
tack on the private universities’ tax-exempt 
status and you have a really nasty brew to 
worry about. 

All this could have, and should have been 
foreseen. But "see no reality, speak no truth, 
and hear no facts” has always been the New 
Left motto. 


POTENTIAL POWER SHORTAGE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I would 
like to call the attention of the Senate to 
a recent article in the Congressional 
Quarterly describing the power crisis 
that we will face this summer and for 
the foreseeable future. This crisis will 
take the form not only of possible power 
shortages, but also of increasing thermal 
and air pollution and increasing ecologi- 
cal damage. 

I would also like to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate several resolutions 
which I recently introduced which would 
initiate Federal Government action on 
the preliminary analysis of new sources 
and methods of providing power to meet 
our constantly increasing power needs. 
There are three presently insufficiently 
explored concepts which are covered in 
my resolutions: 

First. Tidal energy (S.J. Res. 185). 
This measure would provide authority 
for the Department of the Interior to in- 
vestigate the possibility of the use of 
tidal movement and wave pressure to 
drive generators or fluid motors. The 
tidal movement concept has been prac- 
ticed in various ways for several hundred 
years, but we are just now acquiring the 
technological competence to make really 
substantial use of this source of power 
which is nonconsumptive and pollution- 
free. These characteristics make this 
source of power extremely desirable for 
our use as soon as possible, hopefully 
within the decade of the 1980’s. The re- 
search and pilot operations should be 
started now. 

Second. Solar energy (S.J. Res. 184). 
This measure would provide similar au- 
thority for the Department of the In- 
terior to investigate the possibility of 
using direct solar rays on a large enough 
scale to power steam-operated genera- 
tors. While there are many problems to 
be solved in this method, the field is 
definitely worth investigating for its fu- 
ture potential. 
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Third. Offshore nuclear plants (S.J. 
Res. 195). This measure would also au- 
thorize the Department of Interior to 
investigate the possibility of moving the 
nuclear powerplants of the future off- 
shore rather than placing them on coast- 
lines and in estuaries as is now the prac- 
tice. The major problem caused by nu- 
clear plants is the result of its thermal 
discharge which heats enclosed or semi- 
enclosed bodies of water, thereby alter- 
ing the ecology of the life in the water 
and inducing eutrophication. By placing 
these plants offshore in moving streams 
of water, the thermal content problem is 
eliminated because the quantity of heat 
involved is not at all comparable to the 
amount of solar heat being applied to the 
same waters. Moreover, the radiation 
into the atmosphere relieves any prob- 
lems of “overheating” the oceans. The 
potential for this concept to relieve much 
of our thermal pollution problem should 
be investigated as soon as possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle entitled “Electric Power,” published 
in the May 1, 1970, Congressional Quar- 
terly be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ELECTRIC POWER DEMANDS CLASH WITH 

ENVIRONMENT NEEDS 

President Nixon, Members of Congress and 
Federal officials—all wanting to be on the 
right side of the environmental political 
issue—are finding themselves right in the 
middle of the national power dilemma of 
the 1970s. 

Can Americans have all the electricity they 
want and still maintain a decent environ- 
ment? 

The power shortage facing the nation, 
much like the shortage of clean land, air 
and water, has suddenly in the 1970s be- 
come a crisis rather than simply a nagging 
problem. 

In April, both the chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, John N. Nassikas, 
and the President's science adviser, Dr. Lee A. 
DuBridge, warned the public that the power 
situation throughout the United States was 
critical and forecast power blackouts in vari- 
ous parts of the country this summer. 

Nassikas predicted the summer months 
would bring the worst electric power short- 
age ever and said he could see no solution 
to the problem of inadequate power for per- 
haps a decade. 

Both men claimed that the sudden con- 
cern over the environment has prevented the 
building of new power plants to keep pace 
with the rising demands for more power. 

The environmentalists were the first to 
agree. 

Electric power plants, they said, are among 
the worst polluters in the country. Gener- 
ating and transmitting more electricity 
means more air and water pollution. 

Virtually every type of generating plant 
has come under attack—fossil-fuel (coal and 
oil) plants because they pollute the atmos- 
phere and cause thermal pollution (heating 
of water); nuclear plants because of thermal 
pollution and radiation hazards; and hydro- 
electric projects because they mar the land- 
scape of otherwise scenic rivers. 

The conservationists, increasingly con- 
cerned with the effects of pollution from the 
generating plants, were rising up and saying 
so in a host of political and legal battles 
across the nation. These fights virtually had 
brought the construction of new plants to 
a standstill. 
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The antipower plant movement was grow- 
ing despite industry’s contention that by 
1990 some 340 new generating plants would 
have to be built if the projected power de- 
mand is to be met. 

One result of the collision between the 
power industry and the conservationists has 
been the forced rationing of power. Du- 
Bridge, the White House science adviser, on 
April 20 said contingency planning was un- 
derway for critical areas where “the power 
companies will reduce voltage and therefore 
reduce power consumption.” He said the 
companies may “turn down or turn off the 
power in certain areas, and large power users, 
including Government operations, will be 
asked to reduce operations... .” 

Meanwhile, Congress and the White House 
have become involved. Numerous proposals 
dealing with both the reliability of electric 
service and the industry’s impact upon the 
environment have been introduced in Con- 
gress and hearings are underway. In the 
Executive Branch, an energy policy study 
group at the White House is completing a re- 
port on plant siting at the President's re- 
quest, and the Nixon Administration may 
draft its own legislation to deal with the 
problems. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, anxious 
to head off conservationist claims that it is 
not concerned enough about environmental 
hazards, announced in March tighter con- 
trols over nuclear generating plant dis- 
charges into the air and water. And, industry 
itself has set up environment committees to 
show its concern. 

References.—Weekly Report p. 973, 852, 
636, 557, 328, 94, 13; 1969 Almanac p. 519, 537; 
Congress and the Nation Vol. II p. 495, 502, 
509, 512. 

THE POWER CRISIS 

To meet the growing population’s demands 
for electricity in the United States, electric 
power companies will have to produce twice 
as much power by 1980 as they did in 1969. 
The cost for new generating facilities is put 
at $80 billion—the amount the United States 
spends annually on national defense. 

While the industry considers how it will 
meet the future demands, blackouts and pe- 
riods of restricted power use exist in virtually 
every part of the country. Service by electric 
utilities, in general, has deteriorated be- 
cause expansion of generating capacity has 
lagged far behind an unprecedented surge 
of customer demand. 

In 1965, the Northeast experienced a major 
power failure throwing large industrial cities 
into blackness. Another major power failure 
came in Jume 1967 in the Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey-Maryland-Delaware area. 

The national surge in demand for electric 
power has been caused not only by rapid 
population growth but also by the successful 
efforts of utilities and appliance manufac- 
turers to promote new uses of electricity. 
Since 1964, annual sales of window air con- 
ditioners have increased from 2.75 million to 
almost 5 million—nearly double. And, the 
average annual household electric bill has 
almost tripled. 

Utilities are producing 75 percent more 
electricity now than they did in 1960, but 
power reserves have dwindled from 30 per- 
cent of capacity in 1960 to 16 percent in 1970. 
The FPC considers a 20-percent reserve level 
adequate. 

There are in 1970 some 300,000 miles of 
transmission lines in the United States, oc- 
cupying about 4 million acres of land. An 
estimated 200,000 miles of new lines will be 
needed by 1990, requiring about 3.1 million 
more acres—or 4,844 square miles—more 
than twice the area of Delaware. 

Meeting the power requirements of the 
future will be difficult even under ideal cir- 
cumstances. According to the regional ad- 
visory committees formed by private electric 
companies, peak demands of electric utility 
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systems will rise to 1,051 million kilowatts by 
1990, equivalent to a peak demand more than 
five times that experienced in 1965. 

Annual electric energy requirements in 
1990 will exceed 5.8 trillion kilowatt hours, 
in comparison with the 1.06 trillion used in 
1965, a 284-percent increase. Thus, during 
the next 20 years, the electric utilities will 
have to install nearly 1 million megawatts of 
additional generating capacity. At that time, 
in 1990, the FPC has projected that about 
40 percent of all power installed will be 
nuclear power, about 43 percent will be from 
steam electric plants fired with fossil fuels, 
7 percent will come from conventional hy- 
droelectric installations and about 6 percent 
from pumped storage hydroelectric projects. 

Since the blackout of 1965, there have been 
37 major power failures and numerous local 
power disruptions, in additions to “brown- 
outs” in which customers are asked to re- 
strict their use of electricity. In 1969, a power 
failure halted trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange for 30 minutes. 

When Nassikas in March warned of the 
power shortage the country would face this 
summer, he made available preliminary fig- 
ures which showed the reserve capacity of 
Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Maryland electric 
utility companies to meet peak power needs. 
The capacity hed declined from a margin of 
10.6 pércent in 1969 to 9.3 percent in 1970. 

The FPC chairman gave three reasons for 
the Northeast power crisis: 

The increase in demand has outstripped 
the original forecast upon which utilities 
planned their systems. 

An increase in the size of generating units 
and equipment has resulted in additional 
lead time to build them—lead time that also 
was not forecast. 

The rise of environmental considerations 
as a substantial issue has developed into a 
national issue affecting the installation of 
power plants over the last three years. 

Recent figures disclosed that 39 of the 181 
major power systems in the country have 
reserves of less than 10 percent. New York’s 
Consolidated Edison Company—now 10 years 
behind schedule on one major plant proj- 
ect—has warned that it may be forced to 
black out residential areas of New York City 
for short periods this summer to avoid wide- 
spread disruption of service during peak pe- 
riods when air conditioners are in heavy use. 

Compounding the problem is the shortage 
of natural gas. One-sixth of the natural gas 
consumed in the United States is used to 
generate electric power. Demand for natural 
gas is increasing by about 6 percent annually 
and actual reserves can last less than 10 years 
at present rates of consumption. In essence, 
the country is using more natural gas than it 
is able to find and add to the gas reserve 
inventory. 

Electric utility companies with coal-fired 
plants also are in trouble. On March 26, Alex 
Radin, general manager of the American Pub- 
lic Power Association, in a letter to President 
Nixon, said that many electric utilities. were 
unable to obtain adequate supplies of coal 
to fuel their generating stations. Radin 
warned the shortage could cause a power 
crisis worse than the Northeast blackout of 
1965. 

DuBridge, on April 19, said the Administra- 
jon was “trying very hard to make sure the 
coal supplies continue to flow to the plants.” 

railroad strike could stop the flow of coal 
and cause serious failures, he said. 

As a public utility, the electric power in- 
dustry has a fundamental responsibility to 
provide a continuing supply of adequate, eco- 
nomical and reliable electric power to 
consumers. 

But the growing national regard for en- 
vironmental values has clashed increasingly 
with plans for utility expansion. 


POWER: A PRIME POLLUTER 


The new concern over the environment, 
smoke, water pollution and general unsight- 
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liness typically associated with power plants 
has made them unwelcome neighbors. 

Fossil-fueled generating plants are said 
to contribute 50 percent of the sulfur oxides 
and about 25 percent of the particulates 
polluting the air. 

Electric power generation already requires 
about 80 percent of all cooling water used 
by all industry. And by 1980, the power. in- 
dustry will require about one-sixth of the 
total available fresh water runoff in the 
nation for cooling purposes. The nation’s 
3,000 plants use about 100 billion gallons 
of water daily to cool their condensers, Nu- 
clear plants require about twice as much 
cooling water as do traditional steam electric 
stations, using as much as 32,000 cubic feet 
of water per second. 

The water is sent back into the -rivers, 
lakes and oceans much warmer than when 
it was taken out—sometimes 25 degrees 
above its natural temperature. This “thermal 
pollution” changes the environment for 
plants and fish. 

Scientists have attested that altering the 
temperature of waterways even a few degrees 
has literally “incalculable” effects on the 
water. Warming the water encourages algae 
growth in forms ranging from mild green 
fuzz to the huge seaweed-like plants that are 
befouling Lake Erie. It also disrupts fish life. 

“The projected increases in water use for 
steam-electric power indicate that thermal 
pollution is one of the most serious long- 
range water resource management problems,” 
the Federal Water Resources Council re- 
ported in 1969, 

The power dams, used for hydroelectric 
projects, once believed to be the cleanest 
way to produce electricity, are now believed 
to damage the water that spills over them 
by raising its nitrogen contents to levels 
incompatible with aquatic life. 

The threat of radiation contamination 
should anything go wrong in nuclear plants 
has caused widespread opposition to their 
construction. 

Some conservationists fear that the nuclear 
plants may emit unacceptable levels of radi- 
ation. Although waste material from the re- 
actor is removed and buried, small amounts 
of radioactive substances escape through the 
reactor’s smokestack and through seepage 
into its coolant. The AEC has set restrictions 
on emissions, but some scientists question 
whether they are tight enough. 

The nuclear plants also discharge hot waste 
water into the rivers and lakes. 

A warning that the huge new power plants 
needed to meet the power crisis threaten 
serious contamination of the nation’s air 
and water was issued in January 1969 in a 
report to President Johnson by the Office 
of Science and Technology. The report said 
the giant new plants could become a danger 
to health and safety as well as the beauty 
of the environment. 

But the report pointed out that with de- 
vices to reduce air and water pollution and 
with coordinated planning, the new plants 
could be fitted into the landscape so as 
to have minimal impact on the surrounding 
environment while providing the low-cost, 
reliable and safe power needed. 


THE OPPOSITION 


The conservationists have indicated they 
intend to prevent construction of power 
plants which they think will damage the en- 
vironment regardless of the power shortage. 

Michael McCloskey, conservation director of 
the Sierra Club, whose membership jumped 
from 70,000 to 86,000 in 1969, has said: 

“Our strategy is going to be to sue and 
sue and sue.” 

And that is exactly what they are doing. 
More and more utilities are finding that it 
is all but impossible to find a new power 
plant site that does not stir alarm among 
local residents and conservationists. 

Legal battles between the conservationists 
and the power companies are becoming well 
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known—Calvert Cliffs (Maryland), Cayuga 
Lake (New York), Storm King (New York), 
Monticello (Minnesota), Turkey Point (Flor- 
ida), Antietam (Maryland), Lake Cham- 
plain (Vermont), Bodega Bay (California), 
to name a few. 

“The days are gone,” warned A. H. Aymond, 
head of the Edison Electric Institute, “when 
a utilityman could sit confident that power 
is an undebatable blessing, accepted without 
argument or discussion by the people.” Some 
industry officials describe the conservationist 
opposition as the biggest of all their hurdles. 

Of 65 nuclear plants scheduled for com- 
pletion by 1976, 23 are behind schedule, ac- 
cording to the FPC. Of 125 conventional 
power plants, 23 are behind schedule. In 
New England alone, 60 percent of the new 
power plants and transmission lines are 
behind schedule. 

For example: 

A proposed hydroelectric project for New 
York City at Storm King Mountain on the 
Hudson River has been tied up at the FPC 
and in the courts for more than six years. 

The Minnesota Pollution Control Agency 
has denied a permit for a nuclear plant ap- 
proved by the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, contending AEC rules on radiation 
are not stringent enough. The Northern 
States Power Company, which has com- 
pleted the plant, has challenged the state 
in court. 

American Electric Power needed seven years 
to get permission for its New River pumped- 
storage project in Virginia. 

At Cayuga Lake, the New York State Gas 
& Electric Company has had to shelve plans 
for a nuclear plant, facing stiff opposition 
over thermal pollution. The company is now 
studying how its cooling water—picking up 
about 25 degrees of heat—vwill affect marine 
life in the lake. 

In Maryland, a legislative proposal calls 
on Congress to ask the AEC to impose a 
three-year moratorium on nuclear power 
plant construction in the state. 

The FPC in April granted the state of 
West Virginia the right to become an offi- 
cial intervenor opposing the proposed Blue 
Ridge hydroelectric power project in its 
present form. The FPC will study its effect 
on downstream recreation in the state. 

The Justice Department filed suit March 
13 in Federal court in Miami against the 
Florida Power and Light Company, seeking to 
halt thermal pollution from the company’s 
discharges into Biscayne Bay. The company 
has two fossil-fuel plants at Turkey Point 
south of Miami, and two nuclear plants 
under construction. 

The Mountain Sheep dam site on the 
Snake River between Washington and Ore- 
gon, where the Pacific Northwest Power 
Company and the Washington Public Power 
Supply System representing 17 Washington 
state public utility districts plan to build a 
$246-million dam to meet the Pacific North- 
west's power demand, has been in the courts 
and bef re the FPC for nearly 15 years. 

On April 20, a formal petition was filed 
with the AEC asking the agency to force 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York 
to protect the fish resources of the Hudson 
River from further destruction by its In- 
dian Point nuclear generating plant at 
Buchanan. 

The Nixon Administration's suit to force 
the Florida power company to construct 
safeguards against thermal pollution could 
become a landmark decision in man’s battle 
to preserve the environment. The suit marks 
the first time the Government has sought 
court action to halt possible pollution before 
any damage has occurred. 

The outcome of the suit will affect vir- 
tually all of the 15 existing nuclear gener- 
ating plants now in operation in the United 
States. Approximately 45 more are under 
construction. 

Atomic Energy Commissioner James T. 
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Ramey in March told the House Public Works 
Committee that in about 20 years, approxi- 
mately 250 “very large” atomic plants will 
produce 25 to 30 percent of the nation’s 
power. He conceded that the return of water 
used in the process could cause problems to 
the ecology. 

Not only are law suits plaguing the power 
industry in its efforts to expand to meet the 
growing demand, but state and Federal regu- 
lations also are becoming more stringent. 

But for the most part, it has been left to 
the states to determine how electric utilities 
should be regulated. And with few excep- 
tions, the states have permitted electric 
power companies to decide for themselves 
oe when and how to build power facili- 

ies. 

The electric power lobbies have opposed 
any measure which would increase Federal 
authority over power plants and transmission 
lines, 

Some Government officials have indicated 
sympathy with the industry’s position. The 
chairman of the AEC, Glenn T. Seaborg, has 
charged that some conservationists have 
been engaging in “unsubstantiated fear- 
mongering” and “hysteria” in opposing nu- 
clear power plants. 

Another official with sympathies for in- 
dustry’s problems has been FPC chairman 
Nassikas. Appointed by President Nixon last 
year, Nassikas has said he supports voluntary 
action by industry rather than Federal legis- 
lation for major planning. He also favors es- 
tablishment of uniform Federal and state 
standards for construction of generating 
plants. This way utility companies would not 
be faced with continued delays in building 
new plants as a resiilt of opposition by 
groups concerned over environmental effects. 
And Nassikas believes decisions on radiation 
limits must remain the right of the AEC. 

DuBridge, speaking as White House science 
adviser, on April 19 warned against “impos- 
sible regulations” that would keep nuclear 
plants from being built. “Every evidence is 
that the nuclear plants are less polluting 
than fossil-fuel plants,” he said. 

But, the electric utilities are not exactly 
rushing full speed ahead into building the 
nuclear power plants. The FPC has indicated 
90 coal-burning power plants will be built 
in the next 20 years and about 15 nuclear 
plants—a 6 to 1 ratio. 

The industry blames the conservationists. 

Con Ed President Charles F. Luce has said 
that if the opposition continues, “eventu- 
ally it will have an effect when you try to 
switch on the light.” 


CONGRESS INTERVENES 


The intensity of the clash between con- 
servationists and power interests has re- 
sulted in numerous proposals in Congress to 
deal with both reliability of electric serv- 
ice and the industry’s impact upon the en- 
vironment. But no such measure has yet 
emerged from a Congressional committee. 

Among those major bills before Congress 
are the Electric Power Reliability Act (HR 
7016), the Electric Power Coordination Act 
(HR 12585), and the Intergovernmental Co- 
ordination of Power Development and Envi- 
ronmental Protection Act (S 2752). Proposed 
national land use policy legislation also has 
implications for power-plant siting. 

Hearings on various bills were held in 
February and April and are scheduled again 
in May. 

It also has been reported that a Nixon 
Administration interagency study group on 
power-plant sites and related problems has 
reached agreement on what Congressional 
action is needed. 

In an April 3 article, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal reported that the Administration will 
ask Congress for: 

A new Federal law requiring each state 
to rule on all electric utility construction 
projects to assure that goals of environ- 
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mental protection and adequate power sup- 
ply are met, 

Federal assumption of an environmental 
reliability enforcement role in those states 
that do not carry out their responsibilities. 

A greatly expanded effort by Government 
and industry to develop “power plants, un- 
derground transmission lines and control 
equipment that will more strictly limit the 
discharge of contaminants to the air and 
water and provide greater flexibility in se- 
lecting sites.” 

The power industry supports leaving de- 
cisions over plant siting, air, water, thermal 
pollution standards, and scenic easements in 
the hands of state agencies. This, industry 
feels, would remove the power to block 
projects from the hands of conservationists. 
Under present procedures, court cases or 
agency hearings may drag on for months or 
years while power needs go unfulfilled. 

In addition to the legislation before Con- 
gress and that being drafted by the Adminis- 
tration, the President requested an extra 
$24.5 million for fiscal 1971 to enable the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare’s National Air Pollution Control Admin- 
istration to increase its research efforts aimed 
at reducing pollution from stationary sources 
such as power plants. One project will at- 
tempt to find ways to remove sulphur from 
coal and oil, a major source of air pollution 
from electric power plants. 

The Atomic Energy Commission announced 
in March that it would tighten controls over 
nuclear generating plant discharges into the 
air and water, 

OUTLOOK 

In January, a 1,108-page report issued by 
the Congressional Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee gave politicians this choice: 

Either ask the people to forgo luxuries like 
air conditioners or build electric power plants 
over the protests of conservationists. 

The report’s findings were less than heart- 
ening to Government and conservationists 
alike. And Committee Chairman Chet Holi- 
field (D Calif.) described a dilemma within 
a dilemma by stating that while the public 
is upset about pollution from electric power 
stations, it will take more electric power to 
solve existing pollution problems. He was re- 
ferring to wider use of nuclear reactors as a 
cleaner way to obtain power, thus phasing 
out fossil-fuel plants. 

Agreeing with the grim alternatives, Dr. 
Glen T. Seaborg, chairman of the AEC, said 
“today’s outcries about the environment will 
be nothing compared to the cries of angry 
citizens who find that power failures have 
plunged them into prolonged blackouts.” 

Other than learning to live with less elec- 
tricity, the report outlines these suggestions 
and objections to them: 

Population control—Basic to protecting 
the environment but unlikely to relieve the 
power dilemma. 

Nuclear power plants—Less offensive to the 
natural environment than coal-burning 
plants but present problems of radioactivity 
and thermal pollution. 

Water power—Limited to certain areas of 
the nation and intrudes heavily on natural 
environment. 

Magnetohydrodynamics—A new technique 
50-percent more efficient than coal-burning 
plants but still in the research stage and un- 
likely to meet the power needs for the 1970s, 

Solar power—Collecting sunlight and con- 
verting it into electricity is not practical in 
DuBridge'’s opinion. 

A Conservation Foundation report on elec- 
tric power and the environment stressed 
comprehensive planning as the only road to a 
possible solution. 

“The concept is one of planning—in the 
open and far in advance—based on demand 
for power, fuel supply, economic and engi- 
neering factors, as well as full consideration 
of all environmental and ecological factors— 
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air and water pollution, solid waste disposal, 
recreation and scenic values, water supply, 
land use, protection of historic sites. All 
power systems would be involyed and coor- 
dinated,’’ the report said. 

Even with adequate planning, stricter pol- 
lution control, innovations in power produc- 
tion with the industry and tighter Federal 
controls, there is still the question: Can 
Americans have all the electricity they want 
and still maintain a decent environment? 

One FPC commissioner, Carl E. Bagge, is 
doubtful. 

“We may have to face up to rationing as 
a matter of national policy,” he said. 


THE CAMBODIAN SITUATION 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the word 
has gone out, if President Nixon’s much 
villified Cambodian policy achieves a 
military success in reality, it is not to be 
so recognized by his critics in the Sen- 
ate, in the press, and in the streets. To 
accept his bold action as a successful fait 
accompli—if it is that at such time as 
American troops are withdrawn from 
Cambodia—would spell disaster for his 
critics. No one likes to have to admit he 
has been wrong. It takes a courage which 
some have, but it is obvious from early 
pronouncements of President Nixon’s 
defense policy critics that that courage 
will not be evident. 

In face of reports of United States and 
ARVN victories in Cambodia, the seizure 
of huge caches of North Vietnamese 
arms, food stuffs, and ammunition, there 
is notable and thundering silence on the 
part of those who only 2 weeks ago were 
predicting every calamity from ignomin- 
ious defeat to the end of Western civili- 
zation because of our presence in Cam- 
bodia. With no less scant attention on 
their part come reports of remarkably 
low casualty figures for American troops 
and overwhelmingly high killed-in- 
action figures for the enemy. Perhaps 
these indications of military success 
have not reached them, since all too of- 
ten, as the cartoonist Al Capp has stated, 
these stories are “buried among the 
‘jumbo shrimp’ and ‘ground chuck’ ads” 
in some of the more influential news- 
papers. 

As one example of the now evident 
tendency to get ready to rewrite his- 
tory even before it happens, I refer my 
colleagues to a syndicated column which 
appeared on the editorial page of the 
Washington Post on Tuesday, May 26, 
in which the authors flatly stated that 
any military victory in Cambodia will be 
a victory “because the Pentagon will say 
so.” I suppose this would be less reliable 
than defeats because sections of the 
press interpret them as such. 

Mr. President, shocking as it may be 
to some, we do live in an objective reality 
in which events do take place independ- 
ent of their interpretation. Each of us 
has the choice to acknowledge the facts 
or to obfuscate. Now there may be some 
who in the long run do not think that a 
military victory in Cambodia is impor- 
tant. That is certainly fine if they choose 
to place such values on events. But they 
have at least the courage to admit that 
military victories did take place. 

The signs are all too strong, even at 
this early stage. The strident criticisms 
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of the President’s very limited policy of 
invading Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
sanctuaries on the Cambodian border 
have somewhat diminished and are vying 
with a more thoughtful attitude. A time 
of waiting to see the success or failure 
of U.S. action in Indochina. 

It would be regrettable if those who 
are now patiently waiting for the out- 
come of the Cambodian action before 
forming an opinion, or those critics of 
the administration’s Cambodian and 
Vietnam policies honest enough to revise 
their conclusions when events and facts 
call upon them to do so, were to be denied 
the evidence they seek if that evidence is 
favorable to American troops, Cambodian 
safety and South Vietnamese political 
liberty. 

Mr. President, I pray that all of us 
may possess the integrity, the mental 
strength, and the commitment to reality 
sufficient to allow us to admit the suc- 
cess or failure of our military operations 
in Indochina when the facts are finally 
in, 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 
IT’S OUR COUNTRY, TOO—A PRO- 
FESSOR SPEAKS TO THE “OVER 
30'S” 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, recently a 
friend sent me an excellent article en- 
titled “A Professor Speaks to the ‘Over 
30’s,’ It’s Our Country, Too,” written by 
Dr. K. Ross Toole. I am not acquainted 
with the author, but his article is worthy 


of the attention of all Senators. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PROFESSOR SPEAKS TO THE OvER-30’s: It's 
Our Country Too—It’s TIME To RECLAIM It 


(Norge.—Prof. Toole, who has been laid up 
with a heart problem, wrote the accompany- 
ing esSay as & letter to his brother John, a 
Missoula, Montana, businessman. John sent 
copies to friends with children. One of the 
copies got into the hands of the editor of 
the Billings Gazette, who printed it. 

(That was a month ago. Since then, Prof. 
Toole has given permission so that it has 
been reprinted by papers in Denver, Chicago, 
San Francisco and a lot of other places. Let- 
ters have poured in to Prof. Toole—and says 
his wife, “he’s having a lot of fun reading 
them in his sick room. He’s begun to analyze 
them, too.’’) 


(By Dr. K. Ross Toole) 


I am 49 years old. It took me many years 
and considerable anguish to get where I am— 
which isn’t much of anyplace except exurbia. 
I was nurtured in depression; I lost four 
years to war; I am invested with sweat; I 
have had one coronary; I am a “liberal,” 
square and I am a professor. I am sick of the 
“younger generation,” hippies, yippies, mili- 
tants and nonsense. 

I am a professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Montana, and I am supposed to have 
“Haison” with the young. Worse still, I am 
father of seven children. They range in age 
from 7 to 23—and Iam fed up with nonsense. 

I am tired of being blamed, maimed and 
contrite; I am tired of tolerance and the 
reaching out (which is always my function) 
for understanding. I am sick of the total ir- 
rationality of the campus “rebel,” whose 
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bearded visage, dirty hair, body odor and 
“tactics” are childish but brutal, naive but 
dangerous, and the essence of arrogant tyr- 
anny—the tyranny of spoiled brats. 

I am terribly disturbed that I may be in- 
cubating more of the same. Our household 
is permissive, our approach to discipline is 
an apology and a retreat from standards— 
usually accompanied by a gift in cash or 
kind, 

It's time to call a halt: time to live in an 
adult world where we belong and time to put 
these people in their places. We owe the 
“younger generation" what all “older genera- 
tions” have owed younger generations—love, 
protection to a point, and respect when 
they deserve it. 

We do not owe them our souls, our privacy, 
our whole lives, and above all, we do not owe 
them immunity from our mistakes, or their 
own. 

Every generation makes mistakes, always 
has and always will. We have made our share. 
But my generation has made America the 
most affluent country on earth; it has tackled 
head-on a racial problem which no nation on 
earth in the history of mankind had dared to 
do. It has publicly declared war on poverty 
and it has gone to the moon; it has desegre- 
gated schools and abolished polio; it has pre- 
sided over the beginning of what is proba- 
bly the greatest social and economic revolu- 
tion in man’s history. 

It has begun these things, not finished 
them. It has declared itself and committed 
itself, and taxed itself, and damn near run 
itself into the ground in the cause of social 
justice and reform. 

Its mistakes are fewer than my father’s 
generation—or his father's or his. Its greatest 
mistake is not Vietnam; it is the abdication 
of its first responsibility, its pusillanimous 
capitulation to its youth, and its sick pre- 
occupation with the problems, the mind, the 
pschye, the raison d’etre of the young. 

Since when have children ruled this coun- 
try? By virtue of what right by what ac- 
complishment should thousands of teen- 
ager’s, wet behind the ears and utterly with- 
out the benefit of having lived long enough 
to have either judgment or wisdom, become 
the sages of our time? 

The psychologists, the educators and 
preachers say the young are rebelling against 
our archaic mores and morals, our material- 
istic approaches to life, our failures in diplo- 
macy, our terrible ineptitude in racial matters 
our narrowness as parents, our blindness to 
the root ills of society. Balderdash! 

Society hangs together by the stitching of 
many threads. No 18-year-old is simply the 
product of his 18 years: he is the product of 
3000 years of the development of mankind— 
and throughout those years, injustice has 
existed and been fought: rules have grown 
outmoded and been changed: doom has hung 
over men and been avoided; unjust wars 
have occurred; pain has been the cost of 
progress—and man has persevered 


THE HEART OF THE PIE 


As a professor and the father of seven, I 
have watched this new generation and con- 
cluded that most of them are fine. A minority 
are not—and the trouble is that that minor- 
ity threatens to tyrannize the majority and 
take over. 

I dislike that minority; I am aghast that 
the majority “takes” it and allows itself to 
be used. And I address myself to both the 
minority and the majority. I speak partly as 
a historian, partly as a father and partly as 
one fed up, middleaged and angry member 
of the so-called “establishment’”’—which, by 
the way, is nothing but a euphemism for 
“society.” 

Common courtesy and a regard for the 
opinions of others is not merely a decoration 
on the pie crust of society, it is the heart 
of the pie. Too many “youngsters” are ego- 
centric boors. They will not listen, they will 
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only shout down, They will not discuss but, 
like four year olds, they throw rocks and 
shout. 

Arrogance is abnoxious; it is also destruc- 
tive. Society has drastically ostracized arro- 
gance without the backing of demonstrable 
accomplishment. Why, then, do we tolerate 
arrogant slobs who occupy our homes, our 
administration buildings, our streets and 
parks, urinating on our beliefs and defiling 
our premises? 

It is not the police we need, (our genera- 
tion and theirs) it is an expression of our 
disgust and disdain. Yet we do more than 
permit it, we dignify it with introspective 
flagellation. Somehow it is our fault. Balder- 
dash again! 

Sensitivity is not the property of the young, 
nor was it invented in 1950. The young of any 
generation have felt the same impulse to 
grow, to reach out, to touch stars, to live 
freely and to let the minds loose along un- 
explored corridors. Young men and young 
women have always stood on the same hill 
and felt the same vague sense of restraint 
that separated them from the ultimate ex- 
perience—the sudden and complete expan- 
sion of the mind, the final fulfillment, It is 
one of the oldest, sweetest and most bitter 
experiences of mankind. 

Today's young people did not invent it; 
they do not own it. And what they seek to 
attain, all mankind has sought to attain 
throughout the ages, Shall we, therefore, 
approve the presumed attainment of it 
through heroin, speed, LSD and other drugs? 

And shall we, permissively, let them poison 
themselves simply because, as in most other 
respects, we feel vaguely guilty because we 
brought them into the world? Again, it is 
not police raids and tougher laws that we 
need; it is merely strength. The strength 
to explain, in our potty, middleaged way, that 
what they seek, we sought; that it is some- 
where but not here and sure as hell not in 
drugs; that, in the meanwhile, they will 
cease and desist the poison game. And this 
we must explain early and hard—and then 
police it ourselves, 

Society, “The Establishment,” is not a for- 
eign thing we seek to impose on the young. 
We know it is far from perfect. We did not 
make it; we have only sought to change 
it. The fact that we have only been minimally 
successful is the story of all generations— 
as it will be the story of the generation com- 
ing up. Yet we have worked a number of 
wonders. We have changed it. 

We are deeply concerned about our fail- 
ures; we have not solved the racial problem 
but we have faced it; we are terribly worried 
about the degradation of our environment, 
about injustices, inequities, the military- 
industrial complex and bureaucracy. But we 
have attacked these things. We have, all our 
lives, taken arms against our sea of troubles— 
and fought effectively. 


WIN-OR-BURN MENTALITY 


But we also have fought with a rational 
knowledge of the strength of our adversary; 
and, above all, knowing that the war is one 
of attrition in which the “unconditional sur- 
render” of the forces of evil is not about 
to occur. We win, if we win at all, slowly 
and painfully. That is the kind of war society 
has always fought, because man is what 
he is. 

Knowing this, why do we listen subservi- 
ently to the violent tacticians of the new 
generation? Either they have total victory 
by Wednesday next or burn down our care- 
fully built barricades in adolescent pique; 
either they win now or flee off to a commune 
and quit; either they solve all problems this 
week or join a wrecking crew of paranoids, 

Youth has always been characterized by 
impatient idealism. If it were not, there 
would be no change. But impatient idealism 
does not extend to guns, fire bombs, riots, 
vicious arrogance, and instant gratification. 
That is not idealism; it is childish tyranny. 
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The worst of it is that we (professors and 
faculties in particular) in a paroxysm of 
self-abnegation and apology, go along, abdi- 
cate, apologize as if we had personally cre- 
ated the ills of the world—and thus lend 
ourselves to chaos. We are the led, not the 
leaders. And we are fools. 

As a professor I meet the activists and 
revolutionaries every day. They are inex- 
cusably ignorant. If you want to make a revo- 
lution, do you not study the ways to do 
it? Of course not! Che Guevarra becomes 
their hero. He failed; he died in the jungles 
of Bolivia with an army of six. His every 
move was a miscalculation and a mistake. 
Mao Tse Tung and Ho Chi Minh led revolu- 
tlons based on a peasantry and an over- 
whelmingly ancient rural economy. They are 
the pattern-makers for the SDS and the stu- 
dent militants. 

I have yet to talk to an “activist” who 
has read Crane Brinton’s, “The Anatomy of 
Revolution,” or who is familiar with the 
works of Jefferson, Washington, Paine, Adams 
or even Marx or Engies, And I have yet to 
talk to a student militant who has read 
about racism elsewhere and-or who under- 
stands, even primitively, the long and won- 
derous struggle of the NAACP and the genius 
of Martin Luther King—whose name they 
invariably take in vain. 

An old and scarred member of the wars 
of organized labor in the U.S. in the 1930s 
recently remarked to me, “these ‘radicals’ 
couldn't organize well enough to produce a 
sensible platform let alone revolt their way 
out of a paper bag.” But they can, because 
we let them destroy our universities, make 
our parks untenable, make a shambles ot 
our streets, and insult our flag. 

I assert that we are in trouble with this 
younger generation not because we have 
failed our country, not because of affluence 
or stupidity, not because we are antidelu- 
vian, not because we are middle-class ma- 
terialists—but simply because we have failed 
to keep that generation in its place and we 
have failed to put them back there when 
they got out of it. We have the power; we 
do not have the will. We have the right, we 
have not exercised it. 

To the extent that we now realy on the 
police, mace, the National Guard, tear gas, 
steel fences and a wringing of hands, we 
will fail. 

What we need is a reappraisal of our own 
middle-class selves, our worth and our hard- 
won progress. We need to use disdain, not 
mace, we need to reassess a weapon we came 
by the hard way, by travail and labor, firm 
authority as parents, teachers, businessmen, 
workers and politicians. 

The vast majority of our children from 1 
to 20 are fine kids. We need to back this ma- 
jority with authority and with the firm con- 
viction that we owe it to them and to our- 
selves. Enough of apology, enough of analy- 
sis, enough of our abdication of responsibil- 
ity, enough of the denial of our own ma- 
turity and good sense. 

The best place to start is at home, But, the 
most practical and most effective place right 
now, is our campuses. This does not mean a 
flood of angry edicts, a sudden clamp down, 
a “new” policy. It simply means that facul- 
ties should stop playing chicken, that dem- 
onstrators should be met not with police but 
with expulsions. The power to expell 
(strangely unused) has been the legitimate 
recourse of universities since 1209. 

WE MUST HAVE RULES 

More importantly it means that at fresh- 
man orientation, whatever form it takes, the 
administration should set forth the ground 
rules—not belligerently but forthrightly. 

A university is the microcosm of society 
itself. It cannot function without rules for 
conduct. It cannot as society cannot, legis- 
late morals. It is dealing with young men 
and women, 18 to 22, 
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But it can, and must, promulgate rules. 
It cannot function without order—and, 
therefore, who disrupts order must leave. 
It cannot permit students to determine 
when, what and where they shall be taught; 
it cannot permit the occupation of its prem- 
ises, in violation both of the law and its 
regulations, by “militants.” 

There is room within the university com- 
plex for basic student participation but there 
is no room for slobs, disruption and vio- 
lence. ‘The first obligation of the adminis- 
tration is to lay down the rules early, clearly 
and positively, and to attach to this state- 
ment the penalty for violation. It is pro- 
foundly simple—and the failure to state it— 
in advance—is the salient failure of uni- 
versity administrators in this age. 

Expulsion is a dreaded verdict. The ad- 
ministration merely needs to make it clear, 
quite dispassionately, that expulsion is the 
inevitable consequences of violation of the 
rules. Among the rules, even though it seems 
gratuitous, should be these: 

1. Violence, armed or otherwise, the force- 
ful occupation of buildings, the intimidation 
by covert or overt act of any student or fac- 
ulty member or administrative personnel, the 
occupation of any university property, field, 
park, building, lot or other place, shall be 
cause for expulsion. 

MAJOR BLAME: FACULTIES 

2..The disruption of any class, directly or 
indirectly, by voice of presence or the de- 
struction of any university property, shall 
be cause for expulsion. 

This is neither new nor revolutionary. It 
is merely the reassertion of an old, accepted 
and necessary right of the administration of 
any such institution. And the faculty should 
be informed, firmly, of this reassertion, be- 
fore trouble starts. This does not constitute 
provocatism. It is one of the oldest rights 
and necessities of the university community. 
The failure of university administrators to 
use it is one of the mysteries of our permis- 
sive age—and the blame must fall largely 
on faculties because they have consistently 
pressured administrators not to act. 

Suppose the students refuse to recognize 
expulsions, suppose they march, riot, strike. 
The police? No. The matter, by prearrange- 
ment, publicly stated, should then pass to 
the courts, 

If buildings are occupied, the court en- 
joins the participating students. It has the 
awful power to declare them in contempt. 
If violence ensues, it is violation of the 
court's order. Courts are not subject to fears, 
not part of the action. 

Too simple? Not at all. Merely an old proc- 
ess which we seem to have forgotten. It is 
too direct for those who seek to employ 
Freudian analysis, too positive for “academic 
senates” who long for philosophical debate 
and too prosaic for those who seek orgastic 
self condemnation, 

This is a country full of decent, worried 
people like myself. It is also a country full 
of people fed-up with nonsense. We need 
(those of us over 30)—tax ridden, harried, 
confused, weary and beat-up—to reassert 
our hard won prerogatives. It is our country, 
too. We have fought for it, bled for it, 
dreamed for it, and we live it. It is time to 
reclaim it. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MANS- 
FIELD AT DEMOCRATIC CONGRES- 
SIONAL CAMPAIGN DINNER 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning at the Washington Hilton Hotel a 
most successful Democratic congressional 
campaign dinner was held. The mood 
of the country and the urgency of the 
times were eloquently captured in the 
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address by the distinguished Senate ma- 
jority leader (Mr. MANSFIELD). 

It sets out the need for leadership in 
the Nation and an end to the divisive- 
ness that is found throughout the land. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the distinguished majority 
leader be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD 

We meet in an hour of deep national dis- 
tress. 

It is a time, not of war-diminished but, 
again, of war-expanded. 

We meet at a time when the nation’s econ- 
omy Is gripped in the dead hand of war, when 
Americans are caught in the cross-currents 
of inflation and recession, Jobs disappear. 
Profits shrink. Pensions can be stretched no 
further, Not prices, but production falls. Pub- 
lic problems—pollution, crime, transporta- 
tion, education, drug addiction, health and a 
hundred others—cry out for attention. The 
cry is lost in the costly cacophony of war. 

It is a time when dissension divides the 
land, when young are separated from old, 
when black is riven from white, when soldier 
is shunted from civilian. Yet there are those 
whose response to this national shame is still 
the rhetoric of denunciation and inflamma- 
tory division. 

Let me say to those who compartmentalize 
the nation as they generalize their private 
hostility: Democrats will not join in divid- 
ing America. The Democratic Party will not 
turn away from any segment of Americans 
because they are too young or too old, be- 
cause they wear a uniform or do not, because 
they are of one color or another, because they 
are of the north, south, east or west, of city 
or suburb. The door is open in this party. 
The door is open to students and teachers, to 
labor and to farmers, to service-men, to the 
professions and to business. It is open to all 
who would stop the spread of this war. It is 
open to all who see that this war abroad must 
end so that the nation may get with its 
urgent business at home. 

The door is open in this party to Republi- 
cans and to independents, to those who have 
been with us in the past and to those who 
have not. We invite them, wherever they are, 
in office or out, whether of a silent majority 
or a silent minority, the articulate and the 
inarticulate, to join us. We ask them to 
join us with their energy, their support and 
their votes. In this year of national crisis, 
there is no partisanship. There is only na- 
tional obligation. 

We must work together to strengthen the 
legislative branch of the government. The 
great issues of war and peace have slipped too 
far out of the hands of the representatives 
who are closest to the people of the nation. 
The responsibilities of the Congress must be 
reasserted. 

It is the Congress this year and the next 
and the next which is called on to provide 
the critical balance-wheel in the federal sys- 
tem. It is the Congress which must act to 
restore good sense to foreign policy and sta- 
bility to the economy. It is the Congress 
which must heed the many voices of the 
nation, reconcile them, and then move to 
reorder the priorities of public commitment. 

With this Republican Administration, the 
balance-wheel is a Democratic Congress, That 
there is little of the joy of a political gather- 
ing, tonight, does not stem from our political 
fortunes. It is due to the nation’s misfor- 
tunes. It matters little what happens to us 
as Democrats. It matters greatly what hap- 
pens to those Americans in Indochina whose 
lives are on the line. It matters greatly what 
happens on the streets of America, on the 
campuses, on the farms, and in the factories 
of America, 
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The purpose of Democrats in this critical Giovanezzi, in Italy, performed similar sery- 


year cannot be merely to retain control of 
the Congress. Our purpose must be to streng- 
then that control and consecrate this party 
to a new dimension of national leadership. 


ANALYSIS OF CAMPUS CRISES 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
a truly perceptive analysis of the campus 
crises and constructive proposal for the 
handling of campus activists has been 
made by one of the greatest women in 
the history of our country—Clare Boothe 
Luce, distinguished statesman, journal- 
ist, diplomat, and politician. 

That analysis was published in the 
May 16, 1970 issue of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin. I feel certain that Senators will 
find her observations extremely interest- 
ing and give them much food for thought. 
I ask unanimous consent that her article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HANDLING CAMPUS ACTIVISTS 


(Nore.—The Star-Bulletin welcomes all 
points of view in its Letters column. For oc- 
casional expressions of greater length, it 
offers “A Particular Point of View” where, as 
with Letters, the views are those of the 
writers and do not necessarily reflect the 
policies of the Star-Bulletin. 

(Clare Boothe Luce, widow of the founder 
of Time magazine, and now a resident of 
Honolulu, is an author, former U.S. ambas- 
sador to Italy and former member of 
Congress.) 

(By Clare Boothe Luce) 


The toll of the disorders that have swept 
hundreds of campuses in the past fortaight 
has now been taken. Countless classroom 
hours lost. Millions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty destroyed. Innumerable young men and 
women entered on police blotters, awaiting 
fines, or sentences for criminal acts, ranging 
from felony to arson, assault and battery to 
suspected murder. And more than a dozen 
young people seriously wounded or slain. 

In the merciful lull that has followed these 
dreadful happenings, there may be time to 
ask what effect they have had on the country; 
who is to be blamed for them; and who held 
responsible for seeing that they are not 
repeated. 

One unhappy effect—or so it seems to me— 
is their effect, both immediate and long-term, 
on American foreign policy. This, however, is 
a question which (with the Editor’s permis- 
sion), will be discussed in another letter. For 
Hawaii is the very State that will inescap- 
ably bear the heaviest brunt of any wrong 
decisions made in our Asian policy—just as it 
did when miscalculations in Washington in 
1940-41 led to Pearl Harbor. 

But now, I venture to suggest, that these 
widespread disorders have had one good effect. 
They have made America realize that if 
academic order is not soon restored, the whole 
educational process is bound to disintegrate. 
The universities will either have to close 
down, or yield over to their politically- 
oriented faculty members and the “activists,” 
with the consequence that they will ‘turn 
into breeding grounds for young revolu- 
tionaries. 

History shows that the latter has happened 
often before, in Latin America and in Europe, 
Student riots in the University of Havana 
were the first omens of the Communist revo- 
lution in Cuba. In the name of academic 
freedom and freedom of speech, activists 
paved the way for Fidel Castro. In the '30s, 
the campus jungen in Germany, and the 


ices for Hitler and Mussolini. 

History also tells us that these student 
movements always begin in a low key, but 
gather momentum rapidly, as their leaders 
become campus heroes. 


SOFT APPROACH 


In America, campus demonstrations, of a 
magnitude to make newspaper headlines, be- 
gan only three or four years ago. In the be- 
ginning, student demands were largely in the 
field of ‘campus reform,” that is, reform of 
campus regulations, student-faculty rela- 
tions, and other academic questions directly 
bearing on campus life, At that time, most 
liberal educators felt that many of these re- 
forms were overdue and that the demands 
were justified, They were not unaware that 
New Left activists were using the campus re- 
form movement to seize campus leadership. 
But they felt that once the reforms were 
enacted, the campus would “calm down” and 
that the New Left activists would then have 
little left to agitate. 

Consequently, they took what President 
Harlan Cleveland called the “soft approach” 
during his own recent confrontations with 
student activists, who had illegally seized 
ROTC buildings. (The classic name for the 
“soft approach” among Cleveland’s erstwhile 
diplomatic colleagues, is appeasement.) 

And, predictably, appeasement just didn’t 
work. Presidents Kirk of Columbia, Kerr of 
Berkeley, Perkins of Cornell, to name only 
three distinguished—and experienced—edu- 
cators among the many who have patiently 
tried the “soft approach,” found it the way, 
not to campus peace, but to their own in- 
voluntary retirement. For the very conces- 
sions they made proved to be the meat on 
which those campus mini-Caesars, the ac- 
tivists, fed. “Reasonable demands” soon be- 
came “non-negotiable demands,’ made on 
the pain of violent demonstration, for the 
destruction of ROTC on campus, the extirpa- 
tion of government university grants for any 
research that might benefit the military, etc. 
But when these demands, too, were met, the 
student movement then entered the “com- 
munity reform” stage. 

Activists demanded that the university au- 
thorities—trustees, presidents and faculty— 
make the university itself the proximate tool 
for the social refcrm of neighboring institu- 
tions—the banks, the courts, etc. When these 
demands were refused (they were impossible, 
of course, to fulfill), demonstrations in- 
creased in size and in violence. 

Somewhere along the line, unable to con- 
trol the violence, and unwilling to take re- 
sponsibility for the failure to do so, Kirk, 
Kerr, and Perkins resigned, as did many other 
presidents faced with similar disorders. Their 
successors fared no better. 

In the end, student demands, constantly 
escalating and broadening out, encompassed 
the demand for the total and instant re- 
form of society itself. The “student move- 
ment,” organized and led by the campus ac- 
tivists, and in many cases, guided by like- 
minded faculty members, had become a full- 
blown revolutionary movement. (The Fuehrer 
of this movement on the U.H. campus is, of 
course, Dr. Oliver Lee, whose tenure, granted 
in the name of “academic freedom,” brought 
about the resignation of Dr. Thomas Hamil- 
ton. Reading the reports of President Cleve- 
land's five hours of grilling by Dr. Lee in 
the witness box, leads one to suspect that 
Dr. Lee is ordained to be the political “ba~ 
nana peel” on which President Cleveland 
also may slip into involuntary retirement.) 

DEBATE DESIRABLE 

Here the writer wishes to make it clear 
that in a free society all. questions. or 
“causes’—academic or political—which in- 
terest students are properly debatable ques- 
tions. Civil rights, ecology, fair trials for the 
Chicago Seyen, the academic merits of ROTC 
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training, Vietnam, disarmament, housing (to 
name only a few that were “hot” on cam- 
pus before Cambodia) should be debated by 
students. It is not only reasonable, it is de- 
sirable that they should be. It is also desir- 
able that students should listen to speakers 
and lecturers and faculty members who 
present different sides of these questions. 

But reasoned debate is not the method by 
which the new left activists choose to re- 
solve questions. On campus after campus 
over the past years, their tactics have re- 
vealed that their way is violence—verbal] and 
physical. When President Kerr, after his 
resignation, returned to the campus to lec- 
ture, a pie was thrown in his face. Educators 
who have sought to control violent demon- 
strations have had human offal left in their 
Office. Today there is a long, long list of dis- 
tinguished lecturers whose campus appear- 
ances have been cut short by hissing and 
booing, throwing of bottles, stamping of 
feet, and in some cases, physical violence. 
All of which has made a mockery of Academic 
Freedom and the First Amendment in our 
universities. 

The conscious tactics of the activists are to 
make every “confrontation” a spectacle in 
violence. Their favored confrontations are 
with the symbols of the Authorities of law 
and order of the State—the Police or Nation- 
al Guard ... more chance to violence, In 
passing, it is now plain that they consider 
confrontations with on-campus authorities 
as “kid-stuff”. During their recent confron- 
tation with President Cleveland about their 
seizure of the ROTC buildings, a reporter 
asked one of the activists why they were so 
inattentive, and bored by listening to him. 
He replied wearily, “A confrontation with 
the president—man, that’s no big deal!” 

Are all the enrolled New Left student 
activists card-carrying Communists? Prob- 
ably very few. Some are simply witless kids, 
not quite up to making the football team, 
who would rather have a piece of the action— 
whatever the action is—than study. (The 
school bully is an ancient prototype.) Some 
are the slightly paranoid, exhibitionist, 
spoiled-brat sons of overly-permissive par- 
ents. (This is the view of psychiatrist Dr. 
Bruno Bettleheim.) Others, as they them- 
selves freely admit, are not quite bright, 
home-grown nihilists, or anarchists, who be- 
lieve, more or less sincerely, that nothing new 
can be built until all our old values and 
traditions are rooted up, and all our institu- 
tions destroyed and razed. 


ORGANIZED AGITATORS 


Here one should mention a situation that 
deserves far more attention than it is get- 
ting—many of the activists who appear dur- 
ing campus demonstrations are not enrolled 
students. They are organized agitators, who 
have been sent into crowds of students to egg 
them on to violence, and these may well be 
Communists. During demonstrations they 
operate like Mao’s guerillas, ‘swimming like 
fish,” among the aroused students. 

But whether or not any, or all, of the on- 
campus or off-campus New Left activists are 
Communists, what is now clear is that they 
are doing communism’s work. Who wiil dis- 
pute that the campus demonstrations of the 
past few weeks have been a disaster for the 
U.S. image abroad, and a tremendous victory 
for Moscow, Peking and Hanol? 

Public opinion will, of course, assign some 
of the blame to the aforementioned permis- 
siveness of parents. Some will fall on the 
heads of the editors and commentators, who 
have helped to make heroes of the New Ac- 
tivists, first, by attributing to them an 
“idealism” and love of peace that their own 
actions belie; second, by giving them exces- 
sive news coverage, and neglecting those 
students, the majority, who disapprove of 
them. 

(For example, the Honolulu papers gave 
the U.H. students who seized the ROTC 
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buildings the full-blown front page treat- 
ment. But Miss Vicki Webster, the gallant 
miss who defied and repulsed them, when 
they tried to take over the Women’s Auxil- 
liary ROTC building, did not rate a picture 
anywhere in the paper! Similarly, no names 
and no pictures were printed on the mem- 
bers of the Student Council members who 
subsequently voted to keep ROTC on 
campus.) 
ASSIGNING BLAME 

The press itself may be counted on, in 
assessing blame, to blame such vague con- 
cepts as “the generation gap,” the “spirit of 
the times,” or “the mood of the country”. 
Partisan editors will, of course, seek to blame 
the violence of the recent demonstrations on 
President Nixon’s Cambodian decision, ig- 
noring the fact that the phenomenon of 
campus violence was evident long before he 
entered the White Housa. 

But the reasonable rule in assigning blame 
is that blame falls where responsibility lies. 
This rule was observed by President Ken- 
nedy, when he took full responsibility for 
the Bay of Pigs and, again, by President 
Nixon, when he took full responsibility for 
the Cambodian decision. It was also hu- 
morously noted by President Truman, who 
kept a sign on his White House desk that 
read, “The buck stops here.” 

The person who must assume full responsi- 
bility for what happens on a campus is the 
man who has been given the authority over 
the campus—the university's president. Uni- 
versity presidents who repeatedly try to 
shirk or evade their prime responsibility for 
maintaining order, and preserving the cli- 
mate of academic freedom, should’ be 
promptly cashiered by the boards of re- 
gents, or the trustees. (That is their re- 
sponsibility.) 

Perhaps some such rule as three violent 
demonstrations,. and the president is out, 
would be useful. Presidents who sincerely 
feel that the task assigned to them, by vir- 
tue of their office, is too onerous, complex, 
or dangerous, can always take the honorable 
course, followed by Thomas Hamilton, Kirk, 
Kerr and others—and resign. 

The individual student or faculty member, 
of course, is to be blamed, and punished, 
for his own individual acts, wherever these 
acts are illegal, or violent. And the individual 
faculty member must also be held account- 
able for his own illegal acts. (Reason is over- 
thrown by the spectacle of Dr. Oliver Lee, 
an open enthusiast for Mao Tse-tung’s Com- 
munist dictatorship, taking liberal President 
Cleveland to task in court for a suspected 
lack of devotion to the First Amendment!) 


THE CONSEQUENCES 


Henceforth, college authorities must make 
it plain that any faculty member who coun- 
sels a student to perform an illegal act, or 
who participates in that act, will be 
fired. They must also make it plain to 
the student body that any student who en- 
gages in any illegal act, or act of violence, or 
who presents a “non-negotiable demand” 
will henceforth be presented with a non- 
negotiable expulsion. And, if expulsion shall 
then be followed by violent student demon- 
strations, that he will immediately close down 
the university; until reason reasserts itself. 

Presidents who follow this course will (one 
hopes) have the wholehearted support of 
the community and of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of parents. For it is impossible to be- 
lieve that parents will be willing much longer 
to pay out three to four thousand hard- 
earned dollars a year to have the idealism 
and youthful impatience of their sons and 
daughters exploited by anarchists, nihilists, 
and Communists, especially when this ex- 
ploitation can lead their children into the 
police courts—and may lead them to their 
death. 
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HEALTH BUDGET CRISIS REGIONAL 
MEDICAL PROGRAM 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the re- 
gional medical programs of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
are in trouble. Congress created these 
programs in 1965 in an effort to promote 
the application of new knowledge gained 
from biomedical research in the impor- 
tant areas of heart disease, cancer, 
stroke, and related diseases. It is un- 
fortunate that this program, now be- 
ginning to move strongly, seems to suffer 
from a lack of vigorous support by the 
current administration. 

I believe it is fair to state that there 
has been a greater involvement of people 
on a voluntary basis in the regional med- 
ical programs than in any other health 
program of recent vintage. The program 
thus far has enjoyed usually strong sup- 
port from the health-related professions, 
the voluntary associations, the leadership 
of health facilities, and health-oriented 
members of the public. 

For a program of this magnitude, with 
its unique objectives, relatively little ad- 
verse reaction has been generated. As 
everyone knows, one of the most difficult 
problems that have faced national health 
programs has been the lack of involve- 
ment of private medical doctors. The 
doctors have often been unwilling to join 
Federal medical programs because of 
their concern that such programs would 
tend to destroy the private practice of 
medicine. But the regional medical pro- 
grams has involved these doctors to a de- 
gree matched by few other Federal pro- 
grams. Now that we have reached the 
point at which the volunteers’ contribu- 
tions are maturing into programs, the 
funds required to operate these programs 
are not available. 

Last year I placed in the Recor let- 
ters from 40 coordinators of regional 
medical programs reporting upon the 
impact that the current funding level 
would have upon their programs, espe- 
cially upon the morale of the volunteers 
who worked so hard to get these pro- 
grams underway. When I read these let- 
ters, I found in them great discourage- 
ment about last year’s budget, but some 
hope for the programs if more funds 
were to become available in the next 
fiscal year. The budget for fiscal year 
1971 is now being considered. But, the 
administration now proposes to do too 
little. The appropriation for RMP 
grants for fiscal year 1970 was $75 mil- 
lion. This coming year, fiscal year 1971, 
an appropriation of $81 million is. pro- 
posed—an increase overall of about $6 
million or about 8 percent. The cost-of- 
living increase will take at least 6 per- 
cent of that increase which means that 
we will do only about 1 or 2 percent bet- 
ter than last year. 

The regional programs which are 
working now are badly underfunded. 
Many of them have been approved but 
have not been given operational funds. 
The administrators of the program will 
face a difficult decision this year: Shall 
they increase the number of regional 
programs which are partially funded, 
thus encouraging some volunteers in 
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these programs that at least part of 
their needs will be met? Or, on the other 
hand, shall they give the amounts re- 
quired for fuller operations to only some 
of the programs, allowing the others to 
languish and perhaps fade out of exist- 
ence, even though satisfactory planning 
has gone on for several years? Mr. Pres- 
ident, I do not believe it is wise or nec- 
essary to force such a decision to be 
made. It is my hope that sufficient funds 
can be appropriated this year to fund 
these important programs at the level 
they deserve. 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 
OF WAR 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Wash- 
ington Post of May 15 published a com- 
mentary, entitled “Bunker for a POW?” 
written by Nicholas von Hoffman. In his 
commentary, Mr. von Hoffman ques- 
tions the bases of concern for our service- 
men who are prisoners of war in North 
Vietnam prisons and in Vietcong jungle 
camps. In his fervent efforts to denounce 
the war, Mr. von Hoffman misses the 
point regarding the prisoner of war sit- 
uation. Whether the war is right or 
wrong is not the point here. If there is 
any issue in our Nation today that tran- 
scends all differences, it is that of the 
treatment accorded captured U.S. serv- 
icemen. This country has always strictly 
adhered to the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention in regard to treatment of 
prisoners of war, and Americans of all 
political and philosophical convictions 
have expressed their outrage over the in- 
humane actions of the Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese. Although North Viet- 
nam became a signatory to the Geneva 
Convention in 1957, they have persisted 
in refusing to abide by the principles 
laid down at Geneva. 

Mrs. Barbara P. Ondrasik, a member 
of the League of Families of American 
Prisoners in Southeast Asia, submitted a 
letter to the editor of the Washington 
Post in reply to Von Hoffman. This let- 
ter appeared in the May 19 issue of the 
Post. Mrs. Ondrasik’s candid reply is 
expressive of the actual facts regarding 
the prisoner of war situation, and war- 
rants the attention of my colleagues. I 
ask unanimous consent that Mrs. Ondra- 
sik’s letter and the Post’s introductory 
statement to her letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 19, 1970] 
POW WIVES REPLY TO VON HOFFMAN 

Nicholas yon Hoffman with his vitriolic 
venom splattered the prisoner-of-war issue 
all over the pages of this newspaper last week, 
The League of Families of American Prisoners 
in Southeast Asia was stunned. They had 
long been seeking Washington Post pub- 
licity, hoping to arouse public opinion to 
the plight of their men. But not this way. 

“How cruel!” one wife cried. “How could 
he use this issue to get across his personal 
point of view on the war? It’s not fair.” 

Mr. von Hoffman’s treatment of this issue 
was not fair. What’s worse, it was not even 
accurate. 

The league does not consider the prisoner- 
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of-war issue political. It is a humanitarian 
issue that transcends whatever an individual 
feels personally about the war. The league 
is a loose-knit organization of all kinds of 
different people from different parts of the 
country with but one agonizing common 
bond—a relative missing in action or held 
prisoner in Southeast Asia. The League mem- 
bers themselves do not agree on the war. But 
there can be no disagreement on the POW 
issue. 

Contrary to Mr. von Hoffman's insinua- 
tion that our government says North Viet- 
nam has “kidnapped thousands of our serv- 
icemen” and holds them as “hostages” we 
have made no such accusations. We do not 
even ask for the release of these men, al- 
though we continue to pray it will be pos- 
sible soon. All the League asks is: 1) a com- 
plete list of those held prisoner; 2) adequate 
food and medical care for prisoners; 3) re- 
lease of the sick and wounded; 4) impartial 
inspection of prison camps; and 5) free ex- 
change of mail between the prisoners and 
their families. 

Nobody has ever said that “there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of our men incar- 
cerated in North Vietnamese camps.” The 
facts are public knowledge. There are 1,500 
men missing in action in Southeast Asia— 
about 800 in the North, 500 in the South, 
and about 200 in Laos. The 800 downed in 
North Vietnam are all fliers, none of them 
draftees as von Hoffman implied. 

About 400 of the 1,500 are known to be 
prisoners, but these names were not provided 
by the Committee of Liaison With Families 
of Servicemen Detained in North Vietnam, as 
von Hoffman states. This simply is not true, 

The Committee of Liaison was formed at 
the request of the government in Hanoi, and 
its members are among the most militant of 
the peace groups. Although 75 percent more 
mail has been sent from prison camps in 
the past year than in all the previous five 
years, only 16 new names have come out 
since last Thanksgiving. The Liaison Com- 
mittee has said that every prisoner may write. 
But fewer than 200 have been heard from. 
The North Vietnamese say some men do not 
wish to write their families. It is impossible 
to believe that any American man impris- 
oned for years would deny his family the op- 
portunity of knowing he is alive. 

Mr. von Hoffman’s comments about mail 
were misleading. POW next-of-kin have al- 
ways been permitted to write letters. A six- 
line letter restricted to remarks about 
health and family members is permitted 
each month, although wives and parents 
have no way of knowing if they are received. 
Many have written letters for years but have 
never received a reply. 

Packages for prisoners, however, were not 
accepted until Christmas of 1968, The fol- 
lowing July, families were permitted to send 
a second package. It wasn't until February 
1970 that families were told they could send 
a package every other month. 

There have been American men impris- 
oned in Southeast Asia since March of 1964. 
Can you imagine the despair of a young 
mother who for six years has not been able 
to get a simple answer to her heartbreaking 
question: “Am I a wife or a widow?” 

Perhaps Mr. von Hoffman should meet 
some of these families. It would give him 
much needed insight into a problem that 
cries out for editorial comment, demanding 
humane treatment for all prisoners-of-war, 
in accordance with the Geneva convention. 

Let Mr. von Hoffman talk with these young 
wives who are living in a hellish limbo where 
they cannot buy or sell property; cannot 
borrow money for a son’s college education. 
Let him talk to the children—the four-year- 
old boy who has never seen his father; or 
the seven-year-old girl who can’t remember 
hers. 

He should talk to one of the prisoners— 
one of nine released from North Vietnam in 
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six years. Let him hear about the solitary 
confinement—of sitting on a bare board bunk 
with nothing to read, nothing to do, for 
hours, days, months on end. Let him hear 
about losing 50 pounds on the twice-a-day 
diet of pig fat and pumpkin soup; of never 
being allowed to communicate with another 
human being, much less his family or the 
outside world. 

And he really should talk to H. Ross Perot, 
the Texas billionaire he accused of publicity 
seeking. Here is a man who did meet the 
families, was appalled by their problem, and 
tried to do something about it. Because he 
has money, he has accomplished more than 
the rest of us, but his motives are mistrusted. 
Mr. Perot has given the prisoners’ families 
reason to hope. Von Hoffman's acid-dipped 
pen tried to tear that slim hope down. 

The League of Families is not asking for 
any special privileges. All they ask is that 
the minimum standards of human decency 
be extended tc those who are imprisoned, 
at the mercy of their captors. All they ask 
for themselves is the barest solace of know- 
ing whether their husband, father, son, 
brothers, is alive or dead, 

Why do the North Vietnamese refuse even 
this small concession to human decency? 
Even the peace groups are embarrassed by 
North Vietnam’s continuing refusal to re- 
lease the names of the prisoners they hold. 
No one knows why they persist in inflicting 
this unnecessary anguish on innocent fami- 
lies. 

Why should wives have to travel around 
the world seeking the answer to that ques- 
tion that haunts them day and night: “Am 
I a wife or a widow?” Wives have appeared 
before the North Vietnamese delegation to 
the Paris peace talks, who looked them right 
in the eye and promised they would hear, 
They have not heard. 

Why should wives have to deal through a 
Liaison Committee established by the 
enemy? Most of them are so desperate they 
would accept information from any source, 
but why should they be reduced to this? In 
no other armed conflict in history have the 
wives and families of military men been ex- 
ploited in this cruel manner. 

For years these families suffered silently. 
The world knew nothing of their plight. By 
their silence, they hoped to protect their men 
from harsh treatment, torture, perhaps even 
death at the hands of their captors, But after 
five years, they wearied of the lack of progress 
on the prisoner-of-war question. They 
worried about the state of their loved ones— 
mentally and physically. They began to speak 
out. 

Families and friends of the 1,500 men miss- 
ing in action in Southeast Asia have written 
thousands of letters—to newspapers, con- 
gressmen and senators, to the presidents of 
the United States and North Vietnam, to the 
United Nations and the Red Cross, to for- 
eign governments, to everybody they could 
think of who might add a voice to theirs in 
their search for information and their de- 
mands for humane treatment for prisoners. 

They have spent a year of dedicated—and 
courageous—effort to make this issue known 
to the public and to urge support for their 
simple humanitarian aims. Articles like von 
Hoffman’s completely undermine their ef- 
forts. It is articles like von Hoffman’s that 
the North Vietnamese take delight in read- 
ing to their prisoners. 

Only world opinion will persuade Hanoi to 
change its policy on prisoners. It is known 
that the North Vietnamese cannot believe 
that the American public really care about 
“just 1,500 men.” The words von Hoffman 
used are the words Hanoi uses—“just 1,500 
men,” To the League of Families these are 
not “just 1,500 men.” The plight of these men 
is a personal daily hell that each family 
member endures as best he or she can. 

The only thing the families would like to 
ask Mr. von Hoffman is: “What would you 
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be writing if it were your son, your brother, 
who was among the missing? What would 
you do after years of not knowing if he 
were alive or dead? Just what would you do?” 
BARBARA P. ONDRASIK, 


FYI. 


We have given over a good deal of space 
on this page today to a letter on behalf of 
the relatives of the estimated 1,600 American 
prisoners-of-war now being held by the North 
Vietnamese. Not the least of our reasons for 
doing so is that we agree with much of what 
the letter-writer has to say about a column 
by Mr. Nicholas von Hoffman which ap- 
peared in The Washington Post last week. 
Specifically, we share the view of the League 
of Families of American Prisoners in South- 
east Asia that the POW issue is not “politi- 
cal.” We could hardly agree more with the 
view of the league that this is “a humani- 
tarian issue that transcends whatever an in- 
dividual feels personally about the war.” We 
support in their totality the wholly reason- 
able, not to say modest, objectives of the 
League which begin with nothing more than 
a list of those being held. 

That being the case, you may well ask why 
The Washington Post printed the column in 
the first place. In fact, some of you have 
asked in the past few days, and we would like 
to offer an answer, For Your Information, 
because this is one of those questions that 
have to do directly with what our business is 
all about. The answer begins with a general 
principle that newspapers print a lot of 
things with which they don't always agree— 
columns, cartoons, commentary, critique, 
even comic strips. For that matter, we also 
report things we don’t like to read or don't 
agree with; there are many unpleasant 
things going on in the world that people 
need to know about and many discordant 
voices which nonetheless have to be heard. 
And so we try to keep our own opinions in 
these columns, report the news as it is, and 
label analyses and commentary as just that. 

Mr. von Hoffman’s “commentary,” we sus- 
pect, is an authentic reflection of something 
which is of large consequence in our lives, & 
force that matters in today's society and 
today’s politics. If this doesn’t exactly suit 
everybody’s taste or ideology or philosophy, 
that's understandable. But the fact remains 
that we need to comprehend the new, young, 
far-out, with-it world; we may not like the 
language it uses; or understand the way it 
dresses or its predilection for drugs; or feel 
its despair or admire its destructiveness. We 
may not think the same way, which is fair 
enough. It is not, however, a very good argu- 
ment for shutting yourself off from what 
has to be, like it or not, a critical fact of 
contemporary life—or for shutting off Mr. 
von Hoffman, either, even though we know 
he is going to be operating out on the edge 
of outrage, and even though we know that 
every so often he is going to go over the 
edge. Or that some people will think he did. 
In the case of last week’s column about the 
POW’s we confess that we think he did. And 
that is why we turned over a good deal of 
space today to a representative of the rela- 
tives of the POW’s. 


ANOTHER BREAK FOR THE 
CONSUMER 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, for the past 
18 months the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion have been formulating proposed 
rules regulating “cents off promotion” of 
food products, drugs, cosmetics, and oth- 
er consumer products. These rules, which 
were just announced, will give the con- 
sumer considerable protection and help 
him get the most for his money. 

The FTC has also just announced a 
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ruling which will keep book, gift, and 
record clubs from requiring members to 
buy products they do not want, but which 
they receive because they simply neglect 
to notify the club office that they do not 
want the merchandise within a given pe- 
riod of time. 

I hail these examples of a growing con- 
cern by this administration for the wel- 
fare of the consumer—to make life easier 
for him. I hope many more examples 
will be forthcoming. 

The Washington Star of May 26 con- 
tains an editorial commenting on the 
proposed FTC ruling on the club offer- 
ings. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNWANTED MERCHANDISE 

On a bookshelf anyplace there is a liable 
to be a huge, unread volume containing the 
biography of an obscure literary figure. The 
owner gets apoplectic every time it catches 
his eye, and would throw it away except that 
he paid $6 or $7 for it. He found himself buy- 
ing it only because he forgot to mail a notice 
to a book club saying he did not want that 
month's offering. 

There’s hope for this consumer, if he 
ever joins a book club again. The Federal 
Trade Commission is considering a ban on 
the “negative option,” the brilliant method 
used by some book, record and gift clubs to 
capitalize on the frailty of the human mind 
and spirit. Under the proposed FTC rule, the 
seller could not ship the merchandise unless 
the customer sent in a card asking for it. 

Adoption of the proposed FTC rule would 
be a small but valuable gain for the con- 
sumer movement. It would put the burden 


of salesmanship where it belongs, rather than 
on the tendency of so many of us to pro- 
crastinate, to misplace paper work or to go 
on vacation while the mail piles up. 


TIME TO STOP APOLOGIZING TO 
YOUTH 


Mrs, SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
Dr. K. Ross Toole, professor of history 
at the University of Montana, has writ- 
ten an article that is much needed for 
balance in the dialog concerning the cur- 
rent youth revolution. His article was 
published in the May 9-10, 1970, issue of 
the St. Louis, Mo., Globe-Democrat. 

It is a hard-hitting message that is 
very worthy of consideration and study, 
whether one agrees with it or not. It chal- 
lenges some soul searching and self- 
appraisal on the part of everyone of us. 
I invite Senators to read it. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Irs Trme To STOP APOLOGIZING TO YOUTH 
(By Dr. K. Ross Toole) 

I am 49 years old. It took me many years 
and considerable anguish to get where I am— 
which isn’t much of any place except exurbia. 
I was nurtured in depression; I lost four 
years to war; I am invested with sweat; I 
have had one coronary; I am a “liberal,” 
Square, and I am a professor. I am sick of 
the “younger generation,” hippies, Yippies, 
militants and nonsense. 

I am a professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Montana, and I am supposed to have 
“liaison” with the young. Worse still, I am 
father of seven children. They range in age 
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from 7 to 23—and I am fed up with non- 
sense, I am tired of being blamed, maimed 
and contrite; I am tired of tolerance and the 
reaching out (which is always my function) 
for understanding. I am sick of the total 
irrationality of the campus “Rebel,” whose 
bearded visage, dirty hair, body odor and 
“tactics” are childish but brutal, naive but 
dangerous, and the essence of arrogant tyr- 
anny—the tyranny of spoiled brats. 

I am terribly disturbed that I may be 
incubating more of the same. Our household 
is permissive, our approach to discipline is 
an apology and a retreat from standards— 
usually accompanied by a gift in cash or 
kind. 

It’s time to call a halt; time to live in an 
adult world where we belong and time to put 
these people in their places. We owe the 
“younger generation” what all “older gener- 
ations” haye owed younger generations— 
love, protection to a point and respect when 
they deserve it. We do not owe them our 
souls, our privacy, our whole lives, and above 
all, we do not owe them immunity from our 
mistakes, or their own. 

Every generation makes mistakes, always 
has and always will. We have made our 
share. But my generation has made America 
the most affluent country on earth; it has 
tackled, head-on, a racial problem which no 
nation on earth in the history of mankind 
had dared to do. It has publicly declared war 
on poverty and it has gone to the moon; it 
has desegregated schools and abolished polio; 
it has presided over the beginning of what 
is probably the greatest social and economic 
revolution in man’s history. 

It has begun these things, not finished 
them. It has declared itself, and committed 
itself, and taxed itself and damn near run it- 
self into the ground in the cause of social 
justice and reform, 

Its mistakes are fewer than my father’s 
generation—or his father’s, or his. Its 
greatest mistake is not Vietnam; it is the ab- 
dication of its first responsibility, its pusil- 
lanimous capitulation to its youth and its 
sick preoccupation with the problems, the 
mind, the psyche, the raison d'etre of the 
young. 

Since when have children ruled this coun- 
try? By virtue of what right, by what accom- 
plishments should thousands of teen-agers, 
wet behind the ears and utterly without the 
benefit of having lived long enough to have 
either judgment or wisdom, become the 
sages of our time? 

The psychologists, the educators and 
preachers say the young are rebelling against 
our archaic mores and morals, our materi- 
alistic approaches to life, our failures in di- 
plomacy, our terrible ineptitude in racial 
matters, our narrowness as parents, our 
blindness to the root ills of society. Balder- 
dash! 

Society hangs together by the stitching of 
many threads. No 18-year-old is simply the 
product of his 18 years: he is the product of 
3,000 years of the development of mankind— 
and throughout those years, injustice has ex- 
isted and been fought; rules have grown out- 
moded and been changed; doom has hung 
over men and been avoided; unjust wars 
have occurred; pain has been the cost of 
progress—and man has persevered, 

As a professor and the father of seven, I 
have watched this new generation and con- 
cluded that most of them are fine. A mi- 
nority are not—and the trouble is that mi- 
nority threatens to tyrannize the majority 
and take over. I dislike the minority; I am 
aghast that the majority “takes” it and al- 
lows itself to be used. And I address myself 
to both the minority and the majority. I 
speak partly as a historian, partly as a father 
and partly as one fed up, middle-aged and 
angry member of the so-called “Establish- 
ment”—which, by the way, is nothing but 
a euphemism for “society.” 

Common courtesy and a regard for the 
opinions of others is not merely a decoration 
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on the pie crust of society, it is the heart 
of the pie. Too many “youngsters” are ego- 
centric boors. They will not listen, they will 
only shout down. They will not discuss but, 
like 4-year-olds, they throw rocks and shout, 

Arrogance is obnoxious; it is also destruc- 
tive. Society has classically ostracized arro- 
gance without the backing of demonstrable 
accomplishment. Why, then, do we tolerate 
arrogant slobs who occupy our homes, our 
administration buildings, our streets and 
parks, urinating on our beliefs and defiling 
our premises? 

It is not the police we need (our genera- 
tion and theirs); it is an expression of our 
disgust and disdain. Yet we do more than 
permit, we dignify it with introspective fiag- 
ellation. Somehow it is our fault. Balder- 
dash again! 

Sensitivity is not the property of the 
young, nor was it invented in 1950. The 
young of any generation have felt the same 
impulse to grow, to reach out, to touch stars, 
to live freely and to let the minds loose along 
unexplored corridors. Young men and 
young women have always stood on the same 
hill and felt the same vague sense of re- 
straint that separated them from the ulti- 
mate experience—the sudden and complete 
expansion of the mind, the final fulfillment. 
It is one of the oldest, sweetest and most 
bitter experiences of mankind. 

Society, “The Establishment,” is not a for- 
eign thing we seek to impose on the young. 
We know it is far from perfect. We did not 
make it; we have only sought to change it, 
The fact that we have only been minimally 
Successful is the story of all generations 
coming up. Yet we have worked a number 
of wonders. We have changed it. 

We are deeply concerned about our fail- 
ures; we have not solved the racial problem 
but we have faced it; we are terribly wor- 
ried about the degradation of our environ- 
ment, about injustices, inequities, the mili- 
tary-industrial complex and bureaucracy. 
But we have attacked these things. We have, 
all our lives, taken arms against our sea of 
troubles—and fought effectively. But we also 
have fought with a rational knowledge of 
the strength of our adversary; and, above all, 
knowing that the war is one of attrition in 
which the “unconditional surrender” of the 
forces of evil is not about to occur. 

We win, if we win at all, slowly and pain- 
fully. That is the kind of war society has al- 
ways fought—because man is what he is. 

Knowing this, why do we listen subservi- 
ently to the violent tacticians of the new 
generation? Either they have total victory by 
Wednesday next or burn down our carefully 
built barricades in adolescent pique; either 
they win now or flee off to a commune and 
quit; either they solve all problems this 
week or join a wrecking crew of paranoids. 

Youth has always been characterized by 
impatient idealism. If it were not, there 
would be no change. But impatient idealism 
does not extend to guns, fire bombs, riots, 
vicious arrogance and instant gratification. 
That is not idealism; it is childish tyranny. 

The worst of it is that we (professors and 
faculties in particular) in a paroxysm of 
self-abnegation and apology go along, abdi- 
cate, apologize as if we had personally cre- 
ated the ills of the world—and thus lend 
ourselves to chaos. 

I assert that we are in trouble with this 
younger generation not because we have 
failed our country, not because of affluence 
or stupidity, not because we are middle-class 
materialists—but simply because we- have 
failed to keep that generation in its place 
and we have failed to put them back there 
when they got out of it. We have the power; 
we do not have the will. We have the right; 
we have not exercised it. 

To the extent that we now rely on the po- 
lice, mace, the National Guard, tear gas, 
steel fences and a wringing of hands, we will 
fail. 

What we need is a reappraisal of our own 
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middleclass selves, our worth and our hard- 
won progress. We need to use disdain, not 
mace; we need to reassess a weapon we came 
by the hard way, by travail and labor, firm 
authority as parents, teachers, businessmen, 
workers and politicians. 

The vast majority of our children from 
1 to 20 are fine kids. We need to back 
this majority with authority and with the 
firm conviction that we owe it to them and 
to ourselves. Enough of apology, enough of 
analysis, enough of our abdication of respon- 
sibility, enough of the denial of our own 
maturity and good sense. 

The best place to start is at home. But 
the most practical and effective place, right 
now, is our campuses. This does not mean 
a flood of angry edicts, a sudden clamp- 
down, a “new” policy. It simply means that 
faculties should stop playing chicken, that 
demonstrators should be met not with police 
but with expulsions. The power to expel 
(strangely unused) has been the legitimate 
recourse of universities since 1209. 

More importantly it means that at fresh- 
man orientation, whatever form it takes, 
the administration should set forth the 
ground rules—not belligerently but forth- 
rightly. 

There is room within the university com- 
plex for basic student participation but 
there is no room for slobs, disruption and 
violence. The first obligation of the admin- 
istration is to lay down the rules early, clear- 
ly and positively, and to attach to this state- 
ment the penalty for violation. It is pro- 
roundly simpile—and to the failure to state 
it—in advance—is the salient failure of uni- 
versity administrators in this age. 

Expulsion is a dreaded verdict. The ad- 
ministration merely needs to make it clear, 
quite dispassionately, that expulsion is the 
inevitable consequence of violation of the 
rules. 

Among the rules, even though it seems 
gratuitous, should be these: 

Violence, armed or otherwise, the force- 
ful occupation of buildings, the intimida- 
tion by covert or overt act of any student 
or faculty member or administrative per- 
sonnel, the occupation of any university 
property, field, park, building, lot or other 
place, shall be cause for expulsion. 

The disruption of any class, directly or in- 
directly, by voice or presence or the destruc- 
tion of any university property, shall be 
cause for expulsion. 

This is neither new nor revolutionary. It 
is merely the reassertion of an old, accepted 
and necessary right of the administration 
of any such institution. And the faculty 
should be informed, firmly, of this reasser- 
tion, before trouble starts. 

Suppose the students refuse to recognize 
expulsions, suppose they march, riot, strike. 
The police? No. The matter, by prearrange- 
ment publicly stated, should then pass to 
the courts: 

If buildings. are occupied, the court en- 
joins the participating students. It has the 
lawful power to declare them in contempt. 
If violence ensues, it is in violation of the 
court's order. Courts are not subject to fears, 
not part of the action. And what militant 
will shout obscenities in court with con- 
tempt hanging over his head? 

This is a country full of decent, worried 
people like myself. It is also'a country full 
of people fed up with nonsense. We need 
(those of us over 30)—tax-ridden, harried, 
confused, weary and beat-up—to reassert our 
hard-won prerogatives. It is our country, too. 
We have fought for it, bled for it, dreamed 
for it, and we love it. It is time to reclaim 
it. 


NIXONOMICS: A STRATEGY OF 
BROKEN PROMISES 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, Mr. 
Larry O'Brien, chairman of the Dem- 
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ocratic National Committee, addressed 
the Woman’s National Democratic Club 
on May 21 on the subject, “Nixonomics: 
A Strategy of Broken Promises and Bro- 
ken Pocketbooks.” 

Mr. OBrien’s speech was placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at pages 16633- 
16634 by Representative WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN. 

Mr. President, much was made polit- 
ically of the credibility gap in the John- 
son administration, but the Nixon ad- 
ministration has erased that comparative 
hairline from memory by digging a trust 
chasm. Saturation rhetoric has been 
applied to civil rights, education, health 
and housing needs, student dissent, the 
Cambodian adventure, and the state of 
the economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of the O’Brien speech be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NrxonoMics: A STRATEGY OF BROKEN PROM- 
ISES AND BROKEN POCKETBOOKS 
INFLATIONARY RECESSION 


Republican economic polictes—Monetary: 

Highest interest rates in 100 years! 

Worst housing crisis since World War II! 
Housing starts dropped about 42 percent 
in 1969. Even Paul McCracken, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, admits 
the housing industry is in a recession. 

Federally-financed mortgage interest rates 
up 26 percent since Nixon took office. 

Half of American families priced out of 
the housing market. 

$20,000 home on 30-year mortgage means 
the buyer pays $35,000 in interest payments 
alone—for total cost of $55,000, This money 
goes not to the builder, not to the worker, 
but to the banker. 

Bank loans to the average borrower (e.g. 
student college loan) running at 12-percent. 

Bank profits in 1969 up 13 percent to 56 
percent over 1968. 


REPUBLICAN SOLUTIONS 


Release frozen federal construction funds 
which benefit big construction firms and 
highway contractors but do not help resi- 
dential housing industry. 

Count mobile homes in housing starts, 
since this is the only housing which half of 
American families can afford, 

Cut eligibility for federal college loans 
down to families earning under $10,000, forc- 
ing rest into open loan market to finance 
children’s education, 

FISCAL POLICIES 

Nixon made a campaign issue out of bal- 
anced or surplus budgets and Republican 
fiscal responsibility. Yet the 1969 Democratic 
budget had a surplus of $3.2 billion and the 
Democratic Congress cut over $5 billion from 
the Nixon 1970 budget. For 1971, the Repub- 
licans came up with only a $1.3 billion sur- 
plus—a surplus which has disappeared be- 
fore the year even begins! 

COST OF LIVING—OLD MATH, NEW MATH, 
REPUBLICAN MATH 


Despite Administration claims one year ago 
that they would bring inflation down to 3 
percent by the end of the year, it actually 
accelerated in 1969! The rate was only 48 
percent in 1968 under a Democratic Adminis- 
tration, but it rose to 6.1 percent in 1969— 
and up to 7.2 percent in December and 6.3 
percent for the first quarter of 1970. 

Food which cost $12.12 in December 1963, 
cost $13,383 in March 1970. In one Republican 
year, egg prices went up 11% cents, ham- 
burger up 614 cents and pork chops up 
13% cents. 

Medical costs rose over 6 percent. In Wash- 
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ington, D.C., a semi-private hospital room 
which cost $52 per day in March 1969, now 
costs $65—almost a 25 percent increase. 


OUR STAND (AND MOST LEADING FINANCIAL 
WRITERS ARE WITH US) SOCK IT TO EM! 


All “excessive demand” inflation has been 
wrung from the economy, yet inflation con- 
tinues at the worst pace in 20 years. The in- 
filation is now “structural” in nature and only 
bankers and big concentrated industries are 
making bloated profits. Republicans are ask- 
ing the average middle American (salaried 
workers, small businessmen, retired persons) 
to pay for fighting inflation through exces- 
sive interest charges, rising cost of living, 
cutting the budget in programs which bene- 
fit all people (Nixon veto of education and 
health funds). 


ADMINISTRATION REFUSES TO USE OTHER AVAIL- 
ABLE TOOLS TO HALT INFLATION 


Credit and interest control bill passed by 
Congress in December, which allows the Pres- 
ident to use selective controls to curb infla- 
tion and ease cruelly high interest rates to 
alleviate tight housing situation and crunch 
on small businessmen and small borrowers. 
Nixon said he did not want these powers and 
he has not used them. 

Jawboning (Using office and power of Presi- 
dency to represent the public interest), One 
week after taking office, Nixon said he would 
not interfere with pricing and wage deci- 
sions of business and labor. Arthur Okun, 
former Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, in his study, “The Controlled Ex- 
periment of 1969,” has conclusively docu- 
mented the effect of no jawboning on con- 
centrated industries. According to his evi- 
dence, somewhere between one-half and one 
percent of extra inflation in the industrial 
wholesale price index resulted from this 
shift in policy. Since this index rose 4 per- 
cent in 1969, compared with 2.5 percent in 
1968, that extra price increase represents be- 
tween one-third and two-thirds of the ac- 
celeration, Increases in the wholesale price 
index are passed on to the consumer in every 
item he buys. 

Selected steel products rose over 6 percent 
in price in 1969 compared with 1.5 percent 
in 1966-68. U.S. Steel continued raising prices 
in 1970 and showed profits up 38.8 percent in 
last quarter of 1969 over 1968. 

Copper products prices were raised five 
times in 1969 for a 24-percent increase in 
prices, compared to 5.3 percent in 1966-68, 
Kennecott profits rose 71 percent in 1969 
over 1968. 


UNEMPLOYMENT—ENLIST NOW IN REPUBLICAN 
ARMY TO FIGHT INFLATION 


During the 1968 campaign, Paul Mc- 
Cracken said that to get the pace of price 
increases below an annual rate of 3 percent 
would involve raising unemployment by a 
full percentage point—or 785,450 people. 
(Newsweek interview) He lost on prices but 
won on unemployment. 

From 3.3 percent in January, 1969, the 
unemployment rate is up to 4.8 percent in 
April, 1970 (highest rate since April, 1965). 
More than one million American workers lost 
their jobs in the last year. The increase in 
first three months of 1970 (up from 3.5 per- 
cent in December) is the fastest quarterly 
acceleration since the last quarter of 1960, 
during Eisenhower-Nixon recession. And this 
increase occurred among adult, full-time 
workers—family wage-earners. Unemploy- 
ment for construction workers now stands 
at 8.1 percent and for manufacturing work- 
ers.at 48 percent—up from 2.9 percent in 
January 1969. 

Administration predicted average unem- 
ployment rate for 1970 of 4.3 percent. Now 
even Republican economists are warning 
total may rise to 5 or 6 percent—which 
means. at least another million workers will 
lose jobs, 

“Hidden unemployment” is reflected in a 
work-week below 40 hours for first time since 
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1962 and overtime dropping for a decrease 
of $1.39 in average weekly paycheck from 
January to February. 

Real income is 0.6 percent below the 
March 1969 level and 2.8 percent below 
the record high in September, 1968. Under 
eight Democratic years, real income rose 32 
percent. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF US. 
MILITARY INVOLVEMENT IN 
CAMBODIA 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, a few days 
ago I sent to Senators a memorandum 
discussing the constitutional aspects of 
our military involvement in Cambodia 
which had been prepared by the Colum- 
bia Society for International Law. The 
memorandum discussed in some detail 
the constitutional aspects of the circum- 
stances surrounding our involvement in 
Cambodia, and a member of my staff felt 
it contained information which would be 
of value to other Members of the Senate. 

In line with our custom, a two-line 
cover letter was prepared for inclusion 
with the memorandum. The material 
was sent to Members of the Senate in an 
envelope bearing my frank. 

It recently has come to my attention 
that at least one Senator received the 
memorandum without the cover letter. 
The omission was unintentional and in- 
advertent. But since the omission has 
occurred, I should point out that this 
material was inserted in my office by 
members of my staff. It solicited no funds 
and was not mailed at the request, in- 
sistence, or on behalf of any outside or- 
ganization. The material was sent to 
Members of the Senate because a mem- 
ber of my staff found it helpful in pre- 
paring material for my consideration. He 
thought it would be equally helpful to 
Senators in their consideration of the 
difficult problems facing us in Southeast 
Asia. 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY DR. 
ARIEL DURANT 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
it was my privilege on May 16, 1970, to 
hear one of the finest. addresses I have 
ever experienced. The address was made 
by Dr. Ariel Durant, one of our foremost 
historians, at the commencement exer- 
cises of Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 

Dr. Durant, the wife of her equally 
famous husband, Will Durant, was one of 
five women receiving honorary degrees 
from Ripon College. The others were Mrs. 
Maria Goeppert Mayer, the only Ameri- 
can woman to win the Nobel Prize for 
physics; Mrs. Mary Ingraham Bunting, 
president of Radcliff College; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Yates McGreal, prize-winning au- 
thor and leader in civil rights; and 
myself. 

Because of the timeliness and pro- 
fundity of Dr. Durant’s address, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 

Mr. President, Members of the Faculty, 
Distinguished Guests, Friends, Fellow 
Students: 
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I wish to speak to you briefly in defense 
of civilization; to summarize the challenges 
that now endanger it in America; and to tell 
you simply what I would do about them if 
I had the power. 

I define civilization as social order pro- 
moting cultural creation. It begins with 
force generating order; it progresses with 
knowledge and education generating reason; 
it matures in sensitivity generating beauty in 
action, speech, and form. It becomes a dell- 
cate structure of traditions, customs, morals, 
manners, and laws; of commercial facilities 
and industrial skills; of sciences, letters, 
creeds, philosophies, and arts. It is not trans- 
mitted with fiesh and blood, with genes or 
chromosomes; it has to be acquired anew by 
each generation through capacity to teach 
and willingness to learn, 

Civilization is a co-operative product, and 
many peoples have contributed to the herit- 
age that constitutes it. So the Hindus gave 
us our Arabic numerals, the Phoenicians gave 
use our alphabet, the Jews gave us the Ten 
Commandments, the Greeks gave us philos- 
ophy, the Romans gave us law, the early 
christians gave us a moral ideal, the English 
gave us respect for individual freedom, the 
French gave us the refining participation of 
women in the privileges and amenities of life. 
We are the inheritors of a costly, complex, 
and fragile legacy. 

It takes centuries to create a civilization, 
and only a generation or a year to destroy it. 
It took France a thousand years to grow 
from Clovis to Montaigne; it took England 
eight hundred years from Alfred to Shake- 
speare. But it took the Mongols only a dec- 
ade to destroy the high civilization of me- 
dieval Baghdad; it may take the hydrogen 
bomb only a day to turn our major cities into 
rubble and dust; it may take only a gen- 
eration for Western civilization to disinte- 
grate under the storm of challenges that 
envelops it today. 

You know those challenges; they are in 
every newspaper and magazine, in every 
mouth, almost in every thought. I shall 
hastily summarize them, and then I shall 
face the inevitable and reasonable question: 
what would I do about them if I had power? 

First of the challenges to civilization is the 
deterioration of our environment through 
the rapid use of minerals and fuels of the 
soil; through the transformation of our inner 
cities into soul-destroying, crime-breeding 
ghettos of the poor; through the pollution 
of our waters by industrial and human 
wastes, of our air by our industries and our 
cars, of our food and drink by insecticides, 
detergents, or chemical additives; and the 
disfigurement of our surroundings by un- 
regulated building or the discarded products 
of our labor or our recreation. We have been 
fouling our own nest. 

Second: the deterioration of our popula- 
tion through the reckless multiplication of 
its quantity and the repeated dilution of its 
quality. We breed faster than we plant, and 
we breed from the bottom of the intellectual 
scale while prudent parentage relatively 
sterilizes the top. 

Third: The Industrial Revolution has 
ended the role of the family as the unit of 
economic production, and has thereby re- 
moved the economic basis of parental au- 
thority and family discipline. 

Fourth: The Scientific Revolution has 
weakened supernatural belief, and has rapidly 
reduced the influence of religion as a source 
of moral instruction and social order. 

Fifth: Our universities are in turmoil. The 
angry student resents courses that do not 
prepare him for successful functioning in a 
changing society, or that ignore the role of 
ethnic minorities in our political and cul- 
tural history. He suffers from the absorp- 
tion of teachers in private research, and the 
domination of that research by the needs of 
the army and the navy. He began by ad- 
miring science for its methods and its mir- 
acles; he ends by distrusting science.as mech- 
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anizing life and industry, and as subjecting 
itself to a military-industrial complex that 
dominates the citizen, the teacher, the econ- 
omy, and the government. 

Sixth. The growth of wealth and cities and 
population, the lessening of moral re- 
Straints, the increased facilities offered to 
economic dishonesty and sexual promiscuity, 
have coarsened our manners, our morals, our 
language, our literature, and our arts, and 
threaten the very soul of civilization, 

Seventh. The denial of education and a de- 
cent family life to our black people in the 
South has created, by their migration to 
the North, a race problem more intense and 
dangerous than at any time in our century. 

Eighth, Crime has increased along with 
cities, science, and industry. Industry gives 
new tools to the criminal; the automobile 
makes his escape easier; court decisions make 
his conviction harder; and indiscriminate 
imprisonment makes murderers out of petty 
thieves. 

Ninth. Our economic system, so excellent 
in productivity and in spreading the com- 
forts of life, has the defect of repeatedly con- 
centrating wealth to a point that encour- 
ages discontent and class war. 

Tenth, Our youth tend to lose faith in the 
integrity and efficiency of our institutions, 
to drop out from the processes and ameni- 
ties of civilization, and to lend themselves to 
student violence and revolutionary dreams. 
They reject the past as irrelevant in a hec- 
tically changing world, and repudiate the 
wisdom of age as geared to a vanished scene. 
Finally they take to narcotics to escape the 
responsibilities of adult life; and we, who 
must entrust the future to them, stand sip- 
ping our alcohol in a paralysis of wonder and 
fear as to what our undisciplined and un- 
moored children will do with our heritage. 

So much for the challenges; now what 
shall we do about them? In proposing re- 
medial measures we must keep within the 
limits of human nature, and within the ca- 
pacity of a democratic government. Mindful 
of these limits, I offer suggestions not for a 
Utopia but for a better America. 

One: The Department of the Interior in 
our Federal Government, and every state and 
county, should include a Bureau of Environ- 
mental Care, empowered to check pollution 
at its source. 

Two: Parentage should be made a privi- 
lege of fitness and not a right of irrésponsi- 
bility or carelessness. A right should be de- 
fined as a private freedom consistent with 
public good. Birth control information 
should be given to every family. Abortion 
should be legalized. We may rely upon the 
natural desire for offspring to keep our pop- 
ulation up to a figure necessary for national 
security. 

Three: The unity of the family, and the 
authority of the parents, should be strength- 
ened by enforcing their responsibility for the 
actions of their dependent children. 

Four: The Church might regain its moral 
force if it put less emphasis upon creed and 
more upon conduct. The Ten Command- 
ments, applied resolutely to our living prob- 
lems, would be an excellent platform for any 
synagogue; and the ethics of Christ could be 
the daily gospel of every Christian church, 
requiring not literal, but sincerely progres- 
sive, fulfillment. 

Five: Education should be provided to fit 
every student for employment in a techno- 
logical economy; but education in the hu- 
manities should be equally stressed for the 
understanding of values, graces, and ends. 
Proposals for high school, college, or univer- 
sity reform should be submitted to a board 
of which the elected president of each stu- 
dent class should be a voting member. Any 
student who interferes with the operation 
of a school should be dismissed. To counter 
the deterioration of our television programs 
I would recommend the establishment of a 
United States Broadcasting Company 
financed by the Government but directed by 
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our universities, the National Academy of 
Science, and the National Academy of Arts 
and Letters. 

Six: Education in morality—which I 
should define as the conscientious co- 
operation of the individual with the com- 
munity—should be a major course in every 
year of schooling. The intelligent youth will 
not take his morals from his inferiors, nor 
will he take his vocabulary from the privy, 
the street corner, or the saloon. Some check 
must be put to our moral permissiveness; 
some censorship must be resumed over pub- 
lication, broadcasting, and the theater. I 
know that this is a dangerous course, but 
there should be a limit to the dissemination 
of degradation. 

Seven: Racial integration should require 
for all groups equality of educational, eco- 
nomic, and political opportunity. 

Eight: I believe that the extension of edu- 
cation, and the reduction of poverty, will 
reduce, though it will not end, crime, Tem- 
porary insanity should no longer be accepted 
as an excuse for crime. Prisons should be 
replaced by state farms designed to teach 
some rehabilitating trade. 

Nine: I believe that our economic system, 
with its progressive mixture of capitalism 
and socialism, of free enterprise and the wel- 
fare state, is better than either the unreg- 
ulated capitalism of my youth or an author- 
itarilan communist regime. 

Ten: Obviously I prefer reform to revolu- 
tion, If there is anything clear in history 
it is that violent revolution multiplies chaos, 
disseminates destitution, and passes through 
the excesses of freedom to a dictatorship by 
an oppressive minority. Revolution is a mon- 
ster that devours both its parents and its 
children. Less alluring, but less costly, are 
those processes of reform, by persistent edu- 
cation and gradual public acceptance, which 
have achieved so many beneficent changes 
in our century. 

As I think over this discourse, I fear that 
I have stressed too heavily the problems that 
face us and our children, I am not without 
hope and I do not forget the marvels that 
man, poor stumbling man, has achieved in 
science, religion, literature, art, even in 
statesmanship and sanctity. Our government 
is subject to most of the frailties of that 
human nature which all of us—radical as 
well as conservative, young as well as old, 
poor as well as rich—share alike; but it is 
still flexible enough to hear and implement 
proposals that have stood the tests of criti- 
cism and trial. 

We shall meet our challenges if we can 
bring to bear upon them the united force 
of mature counsels and young ideas. The 
young must learn to listen as well as to 
speak; they must make room, in their con- 
cept of America, for that steady middle class, 
and those men and women of middle age, 
that carry most of the burdens of life and 
government. And we elders must recognize 
that the wild initiatives of the young have 
spurred remedial action in administrative 
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chambers and legislative halls. Perhaps our 
national vitality depends upon a continuing 
tension between youth and age, whereby in- 
novation meets tradition, and the ardor of 
experiment fuses with the coolness of ex- 
perience. 

Let our sons and daughters be heard when 
they open their hearts. 

Though suffering repeated violence and 
chaos, civilization will survive the unstable 
flux of our time. 


EXPANDED FOOD AND NUTRITION 
PROGRAM IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 28 
Arkansas counties are currently being 
served by the expanded food and nu- 
trition education program of the Agri- 
culture Extension Service. This is a new 
program of the extension service, with 
the cooperation of the University of 
Arkansas Division of Agriculture, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and the 
participating counties. 

The program began in 1969, and by 
the end of April 1970, there were 9,931 
families with 50,923 members enrolled. 
The families are in the low-income 
classification, which means income of 
$3,000 or less. Some 2,617 of the families 
have been receiving food stamps. 

This program is designed to enable 
these families to make their dollars and 
food stamps go further at the market. 
At the same time they are given in- 
formation and instruction about the 
preparation of food and the attainment 
of a nutritious and balanced diet. 

I think this is an outstanding and 
much-needed effort to improve the health 
and welfare of our people. I should like 
our Government to be in a position to 
allocate much more of its resources to 
constructive programs such as this. 

Mr. President, I commend those who 
are involved in this fine program, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from Mr. C. A. 
Vines, director of cooperative extension 
work in Arkansas, and an article from 
the Warren, Ark., Eagle Democrat tell- 
ing about the program in Bradley 
County. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LITTLE Rock, ARK., 
May 20, 1970. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The attached news clippings are 

an example of what is being done in two 
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counties in Arkansas on the Expanded Food 
and Nutrition Education Program. We are 
building the educational program of assist- 
ance to low-income people carefully as we 
have staff and resources available. We began 
the program in seven counties in January, 
1969, and expanded it to 16 counties in Oc- 
tober, 1969. Beginning early this year we 
added 12 additional counties to the program. 
Progress is being made in all 28 counties. 

At the end of April, 1970, there were 9,931 
families with 50,923 members enrolled in the 
program. Of the 9,931 families, 2,617 were 
receiving food stamps. We have employed 
approximately 250 program aides in the 28 
counties to assist our home economics staff 
to provide educational information on nu- 
trition. In addition to the families enrolled, 
program aides and home economists have 
visited with and aided 1,592 other families 
with nutritional information. 

Families enrolled are in the low-income 
classification as outlined in the Expanded 
Food and Nutrition Education Guidelines 
limiting income to $3,000 annually, Program 
aides work in selected areas of each county 
where there is a concentration of people in 
the eligible classification. 

In selecting the counties to begin the pro- 
gram, we gave consideration to the percent- 
age of low-income people. I am also attach- 
ing a report which shows a breakdown of 
participants by counties. Some of the newer 
counties in the program have not had time 
to fully establish the program. As you will 
note, there are counties in each of the Con- 
gressional Districts, 

Program aides have been employed from 
the area in which they live and are ac- 
quainted, and in many cases from among 
those who are eligible for assistance. They are 
given 15 days initial training by our home 
economists before going in the field and have 
regular weekly training conferences to keep 
them up to date on information and pro- 
cedures for working with people in their 
areas, It has been our observation that most 
of the aides develop a fine rapport with their 
families and are effective in teaching the 
preparation of foods and in providing infor- 
mation on how to make their dollars and 
food stamps go further at the market. A part 
of the problem has been getting the families 
to buy the proper types of food to provide a 
balance in the basic four food groups needed 
for good nutrition. 

It is our intention to continue to expand 
the program to other counties as resources 
and staff are available, It is a program that 
is being widely accepted and one which we 
believe can be extremely important in im- 
proving the health of our people in Arkansas. 

We appreciate the support you have given 
this program and assure you that the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service will exert the ef- 
fort necessary to bring this educational in- 
formation to the people of our state and 
encourage them to improve their dietary 
habits. 

Very truly yours, 
C. A. VINES. 
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{From the Warren (Ark.) Eagle Democrat, 
Mar. 11, 1970] 
New PROGRAM HELPS COUNTY FAMILIES 
LEARN ABOUT FOOD PREPARATION 


“Agricultural Extension Service Foods and 
Nutrition Program Aide’—these are the 
words on the red and white badge worn by 
the seven energetic, well groomed homemak- 
ers in the picture. You probably have seen 
one of them in your community with her 
notebook of information or a basket of dem- 
onstration equipment as she visits home- 
makers in their homes. 

These seven nutrition program aides or 
nutrition program assistants as they are also 
called are employed by the University of 
Arkansas Agricultural Extension Service and 
work under the supervision of the Extension 
Home Economist. 

The nutrition program assistants here in 
Bradley County are now working with home- 
makers and will be called on others to offer 
assistance. These program assistants are a 
part of a state and nationwide team who 
are assisting in providing food and nutrition 
information to certain homemakers. There 
are approximately 230 nutrition program 
aides now working in 28 counties in Arkansas. 
Similar programs are being conducted by 
Cooperative Extension Services in 700 of the 
300 counties in the United States. 

When the special homemaker wearing the 
red and white button knocks on your door 
won't you invite her to come in and visit 
with you? She will offer you an opportunity 
to learn how your food dollar can buy better 
health for you and your family. 

The purpose of this program is for the 
program assistants to assist homemakers by 
providing information for them on what food 
should be eaten, how to prepare foods in 
a variety of ways, how to make food dollars 
go farther and the care and storage of foods. 

This program began in Bradley County in 
late September. At that time these program 
assistants were given intensive training by 
Mrs. Jean Frisby, Extension Home Economist, 
with the assistance of Mr. Glen Throgmorton, 
County Extension Agent. The training con- 
tinues with weekly sessions where they re- 
ceive additional information in various areas. 

Each week we will tell you about one of 
the Bradley County nutrition program as- 
sistants. Today let us tell you about Marguree 
Beard. ree is the wife of Thad Beard 
and they live on Woodlawn Street in War- 
ren, 

Mrs, Beard has many hobbies, which in- 
clude making her own clothing, cooking and 
working with arts and crafts. She is active 
in B & PW and is the incoming district direc- 
tor for this district. 

She was chosen to be a nutrition aide 
by the County Extension Agent and County 
Extension Home Economist to work part 
time with homemakers and then work in the 
Extension office part time where she is re- 
sponsible for the secretarial work for the 
Expanded Nutrition Program. 

The nutrition assistants often introduce 
new recipes to “her” family. Most of the rec- 
ipes are basic but different. 


ALF M. LANDON 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, writing 
about prominent Americans is a difficult 
task when it comes to capturing their 
behind-the-limelight life. Since a ma- 
jority of readers enjoy knowing about 
the human side of well-known Ameri- 
cans, many writers have mastered the 
art of producing colorful, human inter- 
est stories. One such article, about Alf 
M. Landon, a prominent Kansan and a 
great figure in American politics, ap- 
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peared in the Wichita Eagle-Beacon on 
May 24, 1970. 

Mr. President, I commend this article, 
“Landon of Topeka,” written by Jules 
Loh, to Senators, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LANDON oF TOPEKA: A LAWYER WHO NEVER 

Hap A CASE, AN OILMAN WHO NEVER MADE 

A MILLION AND A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 

WHo CARRIED ONLY MAINE AND VERMONT 

(By Jules Loh) 

(Note.—In the annals of American politics 
the name Alfred M. Landon is perhaps the 
one most associated with the word land- 
slide—at the bottom of. But Alf Landon was 
not buried in 1936. He is alive and well in 
Topeka, at 82 a man of overlooked wisdom 
and wit whose words and example are no 
mean legacy to a younger America that too 
rarely heeds an invaluable resources—its 
elders.) 

ToreKa,—The old man rises each day with 
the sun, pulls on his boots, jogs the 50 yards 
down the curved driveway to fetch the morn- 
ing papers, then jogs back. 

After breakfast he heaves himself into a 
hulking fleece-lined coat and hikes down 
the rough path behind the house to the barn 
to greet Red, his handsome Morgan horse. 

“Hello, old boy. How do you feel?” 

Plainly Red feels and looks as fit and alert, 
as hearty and as eager to be up and doing 
as his master, Alf Landon—Alfred M. Lan- 
don of Kansas. He's 82 now. 

The old man gives the Morgan and the 
eight Shetlands some grain to warm their 
bellies and speaks to each in turn. “Hello, 
April. Hello, Judy, old girl.” The Shetlands 
are pets. His 10 grandchildren rarely ride 
them anymore; perhaps his great-grandchil- 
dren will. 

Pull and content, the ponies wander out 
of the old stone and clapboard barn to the 
rolling pasture to graze under apple trees. 
If the weather is tolerable, Landon saddles 
the Morgan for a leisurely six-mile ride up 
the Kansas River. 

The morning ride is Alf Landon’s private 
time, his time to ponder and reflect. 

One whose adult life has encompassed all 
there has been of the 20th century, whose 
own father once picked up a souvenir Indian 
bow from a battlefield, who has experienced 
the highest public trust his fellow Kan- 
sans could bestow and the deepest public 
rejection his fellow Americans have ever ex- 
pressed, who has the perspective of eight 
decades, four generations, from which to view 
the world’s stresses and conflicts, surely is 
one who, in the morning quiet of a river 
bank, has much to reflect on, much to 
ponder. 

Alf Landon describes himself, wrly, as “a 
lawyer who never had a case, an oilman who 
never made a million and a presidential 
candidate who carried only Maine and Ver- 
mont.” 

Settled in a padded green velvet rocker be- 
fore a crackling fire in his wainut-paneled 
library, the former governor contemplated all 
three careers. 

“If you’re wondering whether I would 
change anything if I had my life to live over 
again,” he said, “the answer is no.” 

“Oh, there were some mistakes I would 
avoid. Personal things. But the course of my 
life? No, I wouldn’t alter it a bit.” 

WHAT ABOUT THE UNITED STATES? 

How about the course the nation has 
taken. Would he alter that? 

“Well,” he said, “if I had been elected 


president there would have been more anti- 
trust sults filed, I can tell you that. But 
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who can say whether things would have been 
better if one could go back and change this 
isolated fact of history or that? History is 
made up of interrelated parts and has to be 
viewed whole. Commenting on it is far less 
hazardous than making it. 

“I can tell you this, though. We have de- 
veloped in this country today a sounder 
political life than ever before. 

“Our people have a loftier civic consclous- 
ness. More people are more concerned to- 
day than at any time in my experience— 
conflicts of interest in government, about 
the problems of the laborer, about the fact 
that an American can go hungry in his own 
rich country. I don’t think there ever has 
been greater reason to hope and less cause 
for despair.” 

With the serenity of his accumulated 
years—years that span, among their more 
tragic moments, attempts on the lives of 
five presidents; two horribly successful—Alf 
Landon can even view the last decade’s 
spasms of violence with some equanimity. 

Among assorted artifacts and political 
memorabilia in his basement is the three- 
sided lecturn he used on the four speaking 
tours of his 1936 presidential campaign 
against Franklin D. Roosevelt. It takes four 
men to lift the lectern. It is bulletproof. 

“They thought somebody might take a 
shot at me,” said Landon. “Those were vola- 
tile times,” 

He leaned back in the rocker stretching 
his legs, dug his heels in the Oriental rug and 
stared in contemplation at the beamed ceil- 
ing. 

“People are distraught over today’s vio- 
lence, as well they should be,” he said. “This 
country has always been cursed with vio- 
lence. Do you remember the Ludlow mas- 
sacre? 

“The National Guard ...I don’t know 
whether the governor called them or they 
called themselves .. .” Remembering, the 
old man choked and a tear wet his seamed 
cheek. “. . . They shot down babies .. . 
women ... drove them back into their burn- 
ing tents...” 

For a long moment he wiped his glasses 
with his handkerchief and finally said, 
“Don't be overly dismayed by the recent 
violence. Name something terrible that’s 
happened and I'll tell you something as 
bad. The country always seems to survive. 


PEOPLE MOVE OUTRAGED 


“The important thing is that today more 
people seem to be outraged by the violence 
around them. That shows improvement, 
wouldn’t you say?” 

The incident Landon referred to happened 
in Ludlow, Colo, when a tent city in- 
habited by striking coal miners was drenched 
in oil, set ablaze and the fleeing families 
mowed down by company gunmen and Na- 
tional Guardsmen. Twenty were killed, in- 
cluding a pregnant woman and 13 children. 

“At least,” Landon said, “whatever the 
failings of today’s so-called Establishment, 
cruelty and violence are not among its in- 
struments of policy.” 

Alf Landon likewise can look upon the 
current crop of boisterous young campus 
radicals with the calm gaze of an old sachem 
who, as he put it, has “walked in their 
moccasins.” 

“I'm an old Bull Mooser, you know,” he 
said. “We were the wild bunch in my day. 
Just what is a radical? They called us radi- 
cals back then. Some people called me a 
radical for being in favor of reducing the 
12-hour day to 10 hours, 

“Not many of us old Progressives are left,” 
he said. “But the ones who are still around 
have lived to see the country accept all the 
‘radical’ programs we advocated. They’re part 
of our way of life now.” 

An old Bull Mooser? Really? To one who 
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indeed was not aware of it, the revelation 
had the shock of ice water. 

Alf Landon has been best remembered, 
of course, as the man who went down to 
cataclysmic defeat at the hands of a su- 
premely popular FDR in pursuit of his sec- 
ond term. Result: 523 electoral votes to 
eight, the most lopsided in history. 


OUTLIVED ENEMIES, FRIENDS 


Landon’s move ironic misfortune, however, 
is that he has outlived not his enemies, as 
the elderly are wont to jest, but his large 
circle of friends. Former comrades such as 
William Allen White, Robert M. LaFollette, 
William E. Borah, Hiram Johnson. Old pals 
and admirers who knew him all the years 
before the one fateful year, 1936, when 
greatness, as it were, was thrust upon Alfred 
Mossman Landon, They all died and left him 
abandoned in the next generation's attic 
as the national symbol of the all-time loser. 

A pity. His fate appears even more stark 
when placed in contrast with the rollicking 
years of triumph and popularity that set 
him on this ill-starred course toward a 
sweeping first-ballot nomination at the 1936 
Republican convention even though, as he 
points out, few rank-and-file Republicans 
outside of Kansas knew much about his 
background. 

What they knew was that he won the 
Kansas governorship in 1932 despite a Roose- 
velt-inspired Democratic landslide, one of 
four Republican governors elected that year, 
and that when he ran for a second term 
two years later he was the only Republican 
governor elected in the nation. 

The governorship was Landon’s first and 
only elective office. As a dedicated amateur, 
he rose from precinct worker to state GOP 
chairman even though he bolted his party 
in 1912 to campaign for Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Bull Moose effort and again in 1924 
to support William Allen White's anti-Ku 
Klux Klan campaign for the Kansas gov- 
ernorship. 

“My record for party regularity,” says 
Landon, “is not impressive.” 

Ticking off the stands he has taken on 
various political issues over the years, Landon 
prompted a visitor to interject: “Governor, 
you sound like an unreconstructed New 
Dealer.” 

“So I've been told,” he replied. 

With his background and the wisdom of 
his years, whom does the old Bull Mooser re- 
gard as the great men of this century? 

“Teddy Roosevelt and Harry Truman," he 
said without hesitation. 

“Woodrow Wilson might have been if he 
had been willing to make some concessions. 
So might have John F. Kennedy if he had 
lived; he had what it takes. Great men? I 
think you would have to include John L, 
Lewis and Samuel Gompers.” 

It was pointed out that his list seems to 
tend toward Democrats. He shrugged. “I ex- 
pect it does.” 

If Alf Landon was the worst-beaten presi- 
dential candidate of the century—third 
worse, if gauged by percentage of popular 
yote—he is also perhaps the least embittered. 

He seems to regard his great defeat 
rather like a train wreck or the collapse 
of a bridge: An impersonal act of God that 
occurred while he just happened to be there. 
And he can discuss it in good humor. 

He likes to illustrate his morning-after- 
election feeling with a yarn about a Kansan 
whose ranch was wiped out by a tornado— 
house, barn, fences, everything. Inspecting 
the wreckage the rancher burst out laughing. 

“How can you laugh at a time like this?” 
asked his weeping wife. 

“It’s Just the completeness of it,” the man 
replied. 

Some years ago Landon had occasion to 
introduce his wife to the late Norman Thom- 
as, the determined crusader who ran for pres- 
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ident three times on the Socialist ticket. 
“The one I licked in '36." 

Was the ‘36 flasco one of the things he 
would avoid if he had to do over again? 

“I wouldn't duck the fight, if that's what 
you mean,” he said. “But I'd run the cam- 
paign differently. It wouldn't affect the out- 
come, but I'd feel better about it personally. 

“What I regret is that I didn’t divorce my- 
self as I should have from the old Repub- 
lican policies I didn’t believe in. For instance, 
I was more of an internationalist than Roose- 
velt but somehow I managed to get branded 
as the isolationist. I was stuck with the same 
sort of handicap Hubert Humphrey had, only 
worse.” 

Landon need not have bowed out of public 
life after that election. 


REJECTED CABINET 


His running mate, Frank Knox, became 
Rooseveit’s Navy secretary and Landon tells 
in fascinating detail how he, too, was ap- 
proached by a go-between for a post in the 
same Cabinet and turned it down before it 
was actually proffered. 

Again in '38, he says, a Senate seat was 
his practically for the asking but “I decided 
that I preferred the comparatively simple 
but more intelligent life of Topeka, Kan. 

“Politics,” he explained, “has always 
been an avocation with me, never a vocation. 
I never worried about my political future. 
You can have a good time in politics if you 
have that attitude.” 

Besides, by 1938 the Landons had bought 
a guarter-section of land north of town and 
selected a treed and tranquil 40-acre portion 
of it for a stately, 14-room, white-columned 
house. Landon paid for the house and had 
money left over by subdividing the remain- 
ing 120 acres. 

There he and his wife settled down to raise 
their three children. Landon returned to 
work as an independent oilman, the career 
he chose rather than law after he was ad- 
mitted to the Kansas bar in 1908. He still 
personally supervises his oil business—as 
well as four radio stations which he bought 
in 1958—and politics remains an abiding 
avocation. At his downtown office, where 
he shows up for work daily, he keeps two 
secretaries busy with voluminous correspond- 
ence. 

The office grind, the morning horse back- 
ride, the jog to the mailbox—these are not 
manifestations by Alf Landon of some os- 
trich-like attempt to cheat old age. He seems 
to regard his 82 years not as a calamity but 
a privilege. 

“A friend wrote me not long ago after 
a speech I made and said, ‘Aren't you hav- 
ing a wonderful time saying what you want 
to say and getting it printed?’ I must say 
that I am,” Landon smiled. 

What Alf Landon appears truly to savor 
are the multitudes of memories his years 
have given him. They provide hours of sweet, 
Tambling, often sagacious fireside reminis- 
cences. 

Other than in a physical sense, he was 
asked, does a person ever begin to feel old? 

“I was discussing that very point with a 
fellow I met the other day . . . let’s see, his 
name escapes me—aha,"’ Landon said, “there 
you are, I seem to have trouble remembering 
names nowadays, I don’t know whether I'm 
becoming senile or my mind simply has 
reached its capacity.” 

He continued: “I remember Mrs. Landon’s 
uncle. Mrs. Landon came from a West Vir- 
ginia family with a long background of 
Confederate soldiers. Her mother used to tell 
about an old uncle. I guess he was in his 
late 80s. Once she asked him whether he 
worried about growing old. The old man 
roared, ‘Not half as much as I worry about 
that black Republican administration in 
Washington!’ 

“When I was a boy they used to say that 
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people voted ‘the way they shot.’ My people 
all shot from the North. 


CROSSED PARTY LINES 


“I had a great uncle back in Conneautville, 
Pa, He was a sergeant in the First Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry. Uncle Charley. He used to 
ring the bell for the Methodist services. 

“Well, there was a Democrat in Con- 
neautville, a friend of Uncle Charley’s, who 
had been elected state treasurer before the 
war. When Uncle Charley came home, the 
Democrat was running for governor. 

“This was much later, actually, along 
about 1902. I was visiting there—we lived 
over in Elba, Ohio. No, it must haye been 
around 1903 or ‘04, Well, I said to Uncle 
Charley, ‘I expect you're going to vote for 
that Democrat.’ 

“Uncle Charley thwacked his cane on the 
floor and said, ‘What!?! Vote for the party 
that shot at the Union! Never! 

“We've come a long way since then,” Lan- 
don said. 

“Governor,” he was asked, “have you ever 
voted for a Democrat?” 

He grinned, “I have not always supported 
the candidate of the Republican party,” he 
said. 

At day's end, Alf Landon appeared com- 
fortably tired. He rose from the rocker to 
stir the fire and soft light cheered the room 
and lit the walls of books and the potted 
plants and shimmered on the bay window, 
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Ghostlike, at the darkened end at the 
room farthest from the hearth, rested the 
old man’s desk with its clutter of papers, 
yellow pencils with erasers well worn, heavy 
ashtray, two pipes, one elaborately carved, 
the other a brown-stained corncob, several 
tiers of books, some with protruding page 
markers—Lord Tweedsmuir’s “Pilgrim Way” 
leaning against Hamlin Garland’s “Boy Life 
on the Prairie.” Schlesinger’s “The Politics 
of Upheaval” sharing a corner with Peter- 
son's “The Bird Watcher's Anthology.” 

“I have a good life,” Alf Landon said. His 
brown eyes glistened in the fireglow like 


“I have, I would suppose, more friends 
than many other people, more, probably, 
than I deserve. I have my health. I am 
blessed with a beautiful family. 

“When you come right down to it, what 
else really matters?” 


VIOLENCE DEBUNKED 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, re- 
cently, at Stanford University, Prof. 
Sydney Hook, of New York University, 
delivered an address in which he took 
issue with those radical elements in this 
country who seek to prove that violence 
is a legitimate tool which can be applied 
within a democratic society in a useful 
way. 

Mr. Hook takes their arguments one by 
one and answers them with intellectually 
sound and firmly convincing arguments 
of his own. I wish every student in Amer- 
ica would read Mr. Hook’s address. It was 
recently reprinted in the May 17, 1970, 
Washington Post. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Hook’s address, as pub- 
lished in that newspaper, be printed in 
the Record at this time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PERVERSE IDEOLOGY oF VIOLENCE 
(By Sidney Hook) 
I cannot recall any period in American 
in which there has been so much ex- 
tenuation and glorification of the use of vio- 
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lence—not as episodic forays of symbolic 
character to call attention to shocking evils, 
but as a legitimate strategy in social, political 
and even educational reform. 

Until recently, those who defended the role 
of violence in social change did so in the 
main from a revolutionary perspective that 
forthrightly repudiated democracy as a polit- 
ical system either as a sham, covering up 
class rule, or as an inadequate institutional 
expression of self-government. 

What is comparatively novel in our time is 
the defense of violence by those who are not 
prepared openly to abandon the standpoint 
of democracy but who, out of design or con- 
fusion, contend that a “healthy” or “just” or 
“progressive” democratic society will tolerate 
violence, recognize its productive, even cre- 
ative role and eschew any strategy for the 
control of violence by resort to the force of 
the civil authorities or to police power. 

A report of one of the task force of the 
National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence (“The Politics of Pro- 
test”) concludes by repudiating the conven- 
tional wisdom of the so-called “two-pronged 
approach” to violence. (The first prong seeks 
to control or restrain violence the second to 
meet genuine grievances by appropriate 
reform.) 

On this view, once the demands made by 
those who are violent are distinguished from 
the causes of the violence, the major effort 
must go into meeting the demands, into re- 
forming society, not into curbing violence. 

It goes almost without saying that this 
sympathetic approach to manifestations of 
violence is limited only to particular groups 
and to special causes. It is not generalized to 
hold for all public violence, especially vio- 
lence against good causes. 

We are therefore not dealing with general 
principles of social action; we are dealing 
with a proposed strategy in a struggle for 
power—a strategy that appears to me both 
arbitrary and short-sighted. 

There are certain common sense objections 
that are flagrantly overlooked in this rejec- 
tion of the “two-pronged approach.” First of 
all, to urge that we treat only the causes of 
violence, and not divide our energies by ef- 
forts to curb violence, overlooks the obvious 
fact that we do not always know what the 
causes of violence are when the facts of vio- 
lence are quite manifest. 

Second, even if we believe we know what 
the causes are, treating them properly, rem- 
edying the evils, changing the behavior pat- 
terns necessary to change the situation may 
require time, 

For example, if the existence of slums is 
regarded as the chief cause of urban violence 
(something not really established), rebuild- 
ing the city ghetto or dispersing it cannot 
take place overnight. If violence meanwhile 
is not curbed, more buildings may be burned 
than can be construed in the same time 
period. To this very day the scarred desolate 
streets of our riot-torn cities are a gaunt 
and painful reminder of the ineffectuality of 
violence. And why is it assumed that violence 
will result in the mutual accommodation of 
interests rather than in further provocation 
and escalation of violence and counter vio- 
lence? 

Thirdly, let us suppose we escape this dan- 
ger and violence does not call into existence 
its own nemisis. Is there nothing illegitimate 
and blameworthy about the action even if it 
turns out successfully? 

One of the most frequent confusions in 
the apologetic literature of violence is the 
identification of force and violence, Since all 
government and law must rest ultimately— 
although not exclusively—upon force, the 
universality of the actual or potential exer- 
cise of force prepares the ground for a 
slide to the view that violence, too, is uni- 
versal and therefore an inescapable facet of 
all social life. 

But violence is not simple physical force, 
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but the illegal or immoral use of physical 
force. Force is neutraj in meaning though it 
is necessary to sustain or enforce legal rights 
wherever they are threatened. When James 
Meredith was denied the right to study at the 
University of Mississippi, when Negro chil- 
dren were prevented from attending school 
at Little Rock, it was force that protected 
and redeemed their right against the violence 
and the threat of violence of the Southern 
mob. 

Where a party resorts to violence in order 
to breach the rules of the political game, to 
disrupt or destroy the game, it cannot jus- 
tiflably equate its violence with the force used 
to sustain the rules so long as it professes 
allegiance to the political system defined by 
those rules. 

Some resign themselves to the suicide of 
democracy by inactivity in the face of vio- 
lence, But a democracy has the moral right 
to protect itself. Its legitimate use of force 
to preserve the rules of a democratic society, 
to enforce the rights without which democ- 
racy cannot function, may be wise or unwise, 
judicious or injudicious. But such use can- 
not sensibly be classified as violence. 


SIMPLISTIC RATIONALE 


The importance of considering the ques- 
tion of violence in a political context is ap- 
parent when we examine some typical syn- 
dromes of apologetic justification for vio- 
lence. 

1. The first was exhibited by Rap Brown 
in his now classic observation that “violence 
is as American as cherry pie.” This piece of 
wisdom is the gist of the findings of several 
task forces of the National Commission on 
the Causes and Prevention of Violence, the 
most notable of which has been Prof. Jerome 
Skolnick’s “Politics of Protest,” to which 
I have already referred. They gravely inform 
us that violence is customary in American 
life, as if that made it more acceptable, as 
if it proved anything more than that the 
democratic process in America has often 
broken down in the past, as if the fact that 
something is authentically American nec- 
essarily made it as praiseworthy as cherry 
pie. Certainly, lynching is as American as 
cherry pie! 

2. A second popular apologetic justifica- 
tion for violence may be called the Boston 
Tea Party syndrome. Since our patriotic 
American forebears dumped valuable prop- 
erty into the harbor and engaged in other 
acts of violence, why is it wrong, we are 
asked, for present-day rebels to follow suit? 

The total disregard of the fact that the 
American colonists had no means of rem- 
edying their grievances by peaceful consti- 
tutional change is symptomatic of the grossly 
unhistorical approach to problems of social 
change. 

To be sure, democratic institutions work 
slowly and, like all institutions, imperfectly. 
That is the price of democracy which the 
democrat cheerfully pays because he knows 
on the basis of history and psychology that 
the price of any other political alternative 
is much higher. The integrity of the process 
by which a minority may peacefully become 
or win a majority is all-important to him. If 
the democratic process functions in such a 
way as to violate the basic moral values of 
any group of citizens, they have a right to 
attempt to overthrow it by revolution, but 
they cannot justifiably do so in the name of 
democracy. And it is open to others to 
counter these efforts on the basis of their 
own revolutionary or counterrevolutionary 
mandate from heaven. 

3. The third syndrome challenges the con- 
tention that a principled democrat cannot 
reform an existing democracy by violence 
without abandoning democratic first prin- 
ciples. This position asserts that existing 
means of dissent are inadequate, that the 
wells of public knowledge are poisoned, that 
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the majority has been misled by its educa- 
tion, corrupted by affluence or enslaved by 
its passions. 

ANowing for certain changes in time and 
idiom, this indictment against democracy is 
as old as the Platonic critique. (But Plato did 
not pretend to be a democrat.) That the 
institutional life and mechanisms of Amer- 
ican democracy are inadequate is undeniable. 
But just as undeniable is the fact that in 
many respects they are more adequate today 
than they have ever been in the past; that 
dissent has a voice, a platform, a resonance 
greater than ever before. 


REWRITING THE RULES 


And what is the test of the inadequacy 
of existing democratic mechanisms to rem- 
edy grievances? That the minority has failed 
to persuade the majority? This is like saying 
that a democrat will be convinced that elec- 
tions are truly democratic only when he wins 
them. Having failed to persuade the majority 
by democratic and constitutional means, the 
minority claims the right in the name of a 
hypothetical, future majority to impose its 
opinions and rule by violence on the pres- 
ent majority. And by a series of semantic 
outrages it calls this a democratic method 
of reforming democracy! 

It is easy enough to expose this when it 
is—as it has often been in the past—a strat- 
agem in the propaganda offensive of totali- 
tarian groups. But the difficulty is greater 
when these contentions are put forward by 
individuals who sincerely believe themselves 
committed to democracy. What they are 
really saying in their sincere confusion is that 
in any democratic society that falls short of 
perfection—that is, in any democratic soclety 
in which they fall short of winning a ma- 
jority—they have a democratic right to resort 
to violence—which is absurd. Unfortunately, 
as Cicero once observed, there is no absurdity 
to which some human beings will not resort 
to defend another absurdity. 

4. The fourth syndrome in the contempo- 
rary apologetic literature of violence is the 
justification of the tactics of violent disrup- 
tion and confrontation on the ground that 
the state itself employs force, and sometimes 
makes an unwise use of it either in war or in 
preserving democratic peace. Only an anar- 
chist who does not recognize any state au- 
thority can consistently make this kind of 
retort—and even anarchists would not be 
likely to be much impressed by it if it were 
to be mouthed by raiding parties of the Ku 
Klux Klan and similar groups. In any society, 
democratic or not, where the state does not 
have a monopoly of physical force to which 
all other sanctions are ultimately subordi- 
nate, we face incipient civil war. 

Nor is the situation any different when the 
state embarks upon actions that offend the 
moral sensibilities of some of its citizens. 
In a debate with Noam Chomsky at Oberlin 
College last year, I was asked by Prof. Chom- 
sky: “How can you reasonably protest against 
the comparatively limited use of violence by 
the SDS at Columbia University and else- 
where [of which he did not approve] in view 
of the massive use of violence by the United 
States in Vietnam?” It is a retort frequently 
heard when student and black militant vio- 
lence is condemned. 

For one thing this type of question over- 
looks the obvious fact that one can be op- 
posed both to student violence on campus 
and to the American involvement in Viet- 
nam just as one could bitterly resist both 
the Stalinist goon squads and Hitler's ter- 
rorists. And even if this were not the case, 
the comparison is specious and question~ 
begging to boot. 

THE OTHER VIEW 

The objection to violence in a democratic 

society stems from various sources—not all 


of them narrowly political. 
The first reflects the civilized and humane 
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belief that the amount of physical coercion 
of men over other men can be reduced al- 
though it cannot ever be eliminated. Even 
those who are wedded to violence as a strate- 
gy of social change profess to believe that 
their actions will produce a world that ulti- 
mately will be less violent. This is extremely 
unlikely although not inconceivable either 
theoretically or practically. 

Another source of opposition to violence 
is the desire of men for continuity and pre- 
dictability in their social life within the 
limits of what is humanly sufferable, It is the 
certainty of the law, the knowledge of what 
can be relied on as we go about arranging 
our affairs and tying them into the future, 
rather than our expectation that the delicate 
balance of justice will be precisely achieved 
in human relations, that is its chief desider- 
atum. 

Violence, especially chronic violence, upsets 
the normal expectations of orderly procedure. 
Unless a new pattern of stability is quickly 
reached, an atmosphere of impending chaos 
and catastrophe is generated that prepares 
the ground for the growth and tolerance of 
despotism. Despotism is not easily or freely 
chosen. It is accepted more readily when men 
become fearful of anarchy. 

It is in the light of these considerations 
that we must examine what seems to be the 
most pervasive as well as the most persua- 
sive argument for violence. This maintains 
that the threat of violence, and its actuality 
which is necessary to make the threat credi- 
ble, are the most effective means of achieving 
reforms; that without the violent extremists, 
the moderate reformer has no chance to im- 
plement his program; that the prospects of 
reform are always enhanced by the fear 
generated through the threat of violence and 
its sporadic outbreaks. 

Without doubt, there is some truth to this 
view. But it is a half-truth and a dangerous 
half-truth at that. From the abstract propo- 
sition that the threat or exercise of violence 
may facilitate enlightened social change or 
policy, it is the sheerest dogmatism to as- 
sume that in any particular situation vio- 
lence or its threat will in fact serve a bene- 
ficial purpose, It may just as likely set up 
& cycle of escalating violence and counter- 
violence that will be more costly and unde- 
sirable than the reforms subsequently insti- 
tuted. It all depends upon the case. 


PEACEFUL PROGRESS 


It would be a fantastic misreading of Euro- 
pean ond American history to assert that the 
fear or actual outbreak of violence has been 
the sole, or even the most important, cause 
of reform. Vast amounts of social welfare 
legislation cannot be explained in terms of 
fear of violence. The motives and causes for 
their adoption are mixed, but among them 
an expanded social consciousness and sense 
of responsibility rank high. 

No one in our times rioted for Social Se- 
curity or the National Health Service or Med- 
icare or the acceptance by the federal govern- 
ment of the revolutionary principle of a na- 
tional minimum of welfare payments. Tre- 
mendous advances have been made on both 
sides of the Atlantic in the defense and ex- 
tension of civil rights and liberties, in judi- 
cial and penal practice, liberalization of laws 
relating to marriage, divorce, birth control 
and abortion. 

All of these measures, and many more, have 
been adopted in the absence of any credible 
threats of violence. Not a single one of the 
great landmark decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court (including its 1954 school desegrega- 
tion decision and mandatory state political 
reapportionment a decade later) was made 
under the threat of the gun, the mob or the 
torch. It was not to violence or the threat 
of it that we owe their enactment, but to 
the growth of enlightenment, the enlarge- 
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ment of imagination and the development 
of the democratic idea. 

Still, there is no need to deny that fear of 
violence does often have an influence upon 
the willingness to reform conditions. And up 
to a point it is altogether reasonable that it 
should have an influence. But this is not true 
to the same extent of overt, repeated threats 
of violence. And least persuasive of all is the 
brute outbreak of violence that imperils se- 
curity of life, of one’s home and property. For 
the consequence of such violence is the gen- 
eration of hysteria and panic among its vic- 
tims and all elements of the population who 
identify with them. 

Mass hysteria and panic are blind. They 
mistake fantasy for reality and breed unrea- 
soning, not intelligent, fear and hate. If 
enough people among the majority are swept 
up in these emotions, a reaction sets in, all 
the more intense for being delayed, that 
makes reforms more difficult to achieve, not 
less. It not only can stop the movement to- 
ward reform—it sometimes reverses it. 

Whoever, then, calculates on the educa- 
tional value of violence for the community is 
taking a foolish and criminally irresponsible 
risk. He risks the hardening of opposition to 
further reforms and a counterviolence that, 
as it escalates, moves the conflict toward civil 
war, the cruelest form of all wars. 

In short, violence more often drowns out 
the voice of moderation, narrows options, de- 
stroys the center and polarizes the commu- 
nity into extremes. 

The American Civil War is a case in point. 
It did not solve the Negro question. We are 
still suffering from its legacy of hate and fear 
which left the Negro politically disfranchised 
(despite his emancipation), economically in 
peonage and socially and educationally vic- 
timized by a Jim Crow system. 

And since the Civil War, the greatest gains 
in the condition of the Negroes in the United 
States were won not in consequence of vio- 
lence or the threat of violence but by the use 
of democratic administrative and legal proc- 
esses fortified in recent times by the non- 
violent civil rights movement headed by Dr. 
Martin Luther King. 

The ghetto riots that periodically swept 
cities during the first three decades of this 
century brought no substantial reforms de- 
spite great loss of life. Anyone who compares 
the state of the U.S.A, before World War I 
and today will testify to the remarkable 
progress made—granted, of course, that this 
progress has still far to go to achieve the sub- 
stantial equality to which all groups are en- 
titled in a democratic community. 


THE CAMPUS CRISIS 


What holds for the relationship between 
violence and reform with respect to the 
Negro holds true even more obviously for the 
relationship between student violence and 
university reform. Some apologists for stu- 
dent violence maintain that it led to neces- 
sary and healthy curricular and administra- 
tive reforms in the university. The wisdom 
of such reforms remains problematic where 
they were adopted not on the basis of sound 
educational inquiry but—as was frankly pro- 
claimed in many institutions—as a means 
of Keeping the campus quiet and bringing 
peace. This is an extraordinary criterion by 
which to determine the validity of a 
curriculum. 

That some good results from violence does 
not justify the violence unless it can be 
proved that the good so achieved was neces- 
sary, could not have been achieved more ef- 
fectively and at a lesser cost in other ways, 
and did not result in evil that outweighed 
the good. 

The truth of the matter is that most edu- 
cational reforms in most institutions have 
come about without a show of force, where 
arguments have been the only weapons, 
where dissenters and protesters have evinced 
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not only zeal but persistence in a good cause. 
Where violence has been used, a grievous 
wound has been inflicted on the fabric of the 
university community life. It may take a 
generation to heal it. 


REASON DROWNED OUT 


Some faculty apologists for the student 
rebels have sought to play down the enormity 
of the offenses against intellectual and aca- 
demic freedom by dismissing them as incon- 
sequential, “Just a few buildings burned,” 
they say. This is as if one were to extenuate 
the corruption of justice by the numbers of 
magistrates not bribed, or lynchings by their 
infrequency. 

The sober fact is that violence has reached 
such proportions on the campuses today that 
the whole atmosphere of American—and 
many European and Japanese—universities 
has been transformed. The appeal to reason 
is no longer sufficient to resolve problems or 
even to keep the peace. In order to make it- 
self heard in some of our most prestigious in- 
stitutions, the appeal to reason must appeal 
to the police. 

Violence in the academy is an outgrowth 
of violence in the streets and cities of the 
country. That is where the gravest current 
danger lies. Were violence confined to the 
universities alone, its evils could not long 
continue if only because the state and society 
on whose support the universities ultimately 
depend would restrict and perhaps cancel 
their precarious autonomy. 

In the democratic community at large, the 
resort to violence attacks that community at 
its foundations. And this regardless of the 
merit of the cause or the sincerity and self- 
righteousness of the engages and the enrages. 
For every such outbreak of violence makes 
other outbreaks more likely by serving as a 
model or precedent to some, or as a provoca- 
tion to others—in either case escalating the 
violence. 

In this connection, Alexander Hamilton 
was truly prophetic. In the Federalist Papers 
he warned us of this: 

“.,. every breach of the fundamental law, 
though dictated by necessity, impairs that 
sacred reverence which ought to be main- 
tained in the breast of rulers [the people, in 
a republic] toward the constitution of the 
country, and forms a precedent for other 
breaches where the same plea of necessity 
does not exist at all, or is less urgent and 
palpable.” 

Hamilton unerringly cited, on the basis of 
evidence from the past, the great danger of 
situations of this kind—the likelihood that 
citizens “to be more safe .. . at length be- 
come more willing to run the risk of becom- 
ing less free.” 

In the end, then, the great paradox and the 
great truth is that in a democratic society 
freedom, which is often invoked to justify 
violence, is itself imperiled by the exercise of 
violence. The ideologists of violence in a 
democracy are the sappers and miners of the 
forces of despotism, the gravediggers—will- 
ing or unwilling—of the precious heritage of 
freedom. 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
for several years I was a member of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and during that time we had before us a 
number of important pieces of legislation 
concerned with manpower development 
and training. Each of these bills, which 
finally became law, recognized that the 
educational community, public, and pri- 
vate, has a significant role to play in 
helping to solve the problems of the un- 
employed, underemployed, and others 
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who have not been served well by the es- 
tablished school systems. 

We are all aware that there are some 
shortcomings in our educational systems 
which make necessary remedial man- 
power programs to compensate for such 
deficiencies. We also recognize that it is 
highly unlikely that we can bring about 
the types of changes in the educational 
systems which will reduce or at least 
minimize the need for remedial man- 
power programs if we do not in a very 
positive and direct way involve the edu- 
cational system in remedial programs 
from which they can learn new direc- 
tions. 

While I am no longer a member of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
I have followed with great interest sev- 
eral pieces of pending legislation before 
that committee designed to concentrate 
manpower and training programs almost 
exclusively in the Department of Labor 
without, at the same time, insuring that 
there will be significant and positive in- 
volvement of the educational community. 

I am pleased to recognize that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Prouty) has introduced a bill (S. 3878), 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1970, which would correct the 
deficiencies in pending legislation by re- 
quiring a very positive and direct rela- 
tionship between manpower programs 
and the educational establishment. In 
this regard, I note with interest the sig- 
nificant role of the Office of Education 
in helping the State education agencies 
to play a unique and positive role in 
manpower programs. In my own State, I 


am seeing some very real transforma- 
tions taking place in the State educa- 
tional system because of its involvement 
with programs under the existing Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962. 


DANGERS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, from the 
beginning of man’s recorded history, the 
Middle East has been one of the stra- 
tegically important areas of the world. 
This is true today. 

Today, unhappily, the Middle East is 
in turmoil. An entire generation has 
known no tranquillity. In the little more 
than 20 years of its existence, Israel has 
experienced three wars. The latest, the 
6-day war of 1967 “ended,” in a manner 
of speaking, nearly 3 years ago. Yet hos- 
tilities continue and sporadic incidents 
have increased in frequency to the point 
that they occur daily. 

Unless some way can be found to ter- 
minate the present state of belligerency 
there is grave danger that hostile inci- 
dents may again escalate into sustained 
combat operations with the added danger 
of further escalation involving major 
world powers. 

Peace is difficult to achieve and pre- 
serve anywhere. Nowhere is it more diffi- 
cult or more elusive than in the Middle 
East. The differences between Israel and 
her neighbors are rooted in mutual fear 
and distrust that has existed for gen- 
erations. The Arab States refuse even 
to acknowledge Israel as a sovereign 
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state, or even that such a state has a 
right to exist. Unless this single obstacle 
can be overcome it will be exceedingly 
difficult to arrange the kind of negotia- 
tions which will be required for any last- 
ing settlement. 

The preservation of the State of Israel 
as an independent sovereign nation, sur- 
rounded by hostile neighbors is, in a 
sense, the central core of the hostilities 
that have plagued the region since World 
War II. Whether out of distrust, fear, or 
both, or whether from a combination of 
these and the pressures of domestic pol- 
itics, Arab leaders are pledged, publicly 
at least, to the destruction of Israel and 
its elimination from the family of na- 
tions. It must be with a sense of pro- 
found frustration that the leaders of 
these nations reflect upon the results of 
their armed conflict with Israel. 

Because of its strategic importance, 
it is easy to characterize this area as 
being in the middle of an East-West tug- 
of-war. The interests of major powers 
are clearly involved. But the day has long 
since passed, if indeed it ever really ex- 
isted, when major powers could dictate 
and impose upon the sovereign nations of 
the Middle East a solution, assuming they 
could agree upon one. On the other hand, 
it is important and necessary that any 
settlement be satisfactory to the major 
East-West powers. Otherwise any sta- 
bility that might be achieved would be 
short lived. 

The United States has a tremendous 
stake in the attainment and preserva- 
tion of peace in this vital area. This is 
important to us for strategic, political, 
and economic reasons. Moreover, we have 
a substantial stake in the continued ex- 
istence of the State of Israel as a free 
refuge for many millions who feel 
strongly the need for the preservation of 
their religious and cultural values; it is 
a, beacon of hope for oppressed mankind. 
While, as I have said, we are not in a 
position to dictate a settlement, we must 
do what we can to keep the scales bal- 
anced until the parties directly involved 
can find and agree upon a solution. 

In a major speech on December 9, Sec- 
retary Rogers described U.S. policy in the 
Middle East as balanced. He sum- 
marized our policy in these words: 

We have friendly ties with both Arab and 
Israelis. To call for Israeli withdrawal as 
envisaged in the UN resolution without 
achieving agreement on peace would be par- 
tisan toward the Arabs. To call on the Arabs 
to accept peace without Israeli withdrawal 
would be partisan toward Israel. Therefore 
our policy is to encourage the Arabs to ac- 
cept a permanent peace based on a binding 
agreement and to urge the Israelis to with- 
draw from occupied territory when their ter- 


ritorial integrity is assured as envisaged by 
the Security Council resolution. 


The Secretary’s statement is indeed 
balanced. Whether we have a balanced 
policy depends upon one’s interpretation 
of the actions that are taken and upon 
the administration’s interpretation of 
the situation at the time actions are 
taken. 

The major decision taken since Sec- 
retary Rogers’ policy statement was the 
administration’s rejection, or “deferral” 
of a request by Israel for the purchase of 
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additional phantom and skyhawk air- 
craft. This action was announced by Sec- 
retary Rogers on March 23. 

As a basis for the decision, Secretary 
Rogers stated: 

In our judgment, Israel’s air capacity is 
sufficient to meet its needs for the time 
being. Consequently, the President has de- 
cided to hold in abeyance for now a decision 
with respect to Israel's request for additional 
aircraft. In doing so, he has instructed that 
close watch be kept on the military balance 
in the area. The United States will be in a 
position to provide additional as well as re- 
placement aircraft promptly if the situation 
requires it, 


The Secretary added: 


We have no intention of jeopardizing the 
security of Israel. 


The decision on the airplanes was not, 
as was thought by some, a new departure 
in policy. It now appears but an exten- 
a of the policy announced on Decem- 

er 9. 

If in fact Israeli air capacity is suffi- 
cient to meet its security needs for the 
time being, then the decision might be 
supportable. We have not been advised 
upon what evidence the administration 
based this conclusion. A report recently 
published in the press indicated that 
Israel now has approximately 320-340 
operational combat aircraft. The same 
report attributed to the United Arab Re- 
public approximately 400. This seeming 
edge in numbers on the side of the Egyp- 
tians, however, may be more than 
matched by the superiority in training, 
performance, and valour of Israeli pilots. 

The administration must take appro- 
priate action as needed to insure that 
Israel has the means to defend herself, I 
have no evidence that such would not 
be done, I should in fairness say, but I 
also say that Congress is entitled to know 
the facts and to share in the decision- 
making process, 

Restraint on the part of both the 
United States and the Soviet Union is, 
I believe, of the greatest importance, An 
unrestrained arms race spurred by the 
United States on the side of Israel and 
the Soviets on the side of the Arabs 
would further complicate a situation al- 
ready exceedingly complex. Whether the 
United States’ decision of March 23 con- 
cerning the provision of aircraft to Is- 
rael was related to some understanding 
or assurance from the Russians concern- 
ing similar Soviet restraint, I do not 
know. I would hope that there has been 
some discussion and some understand- 
ing of the need to avoid further arms 
escalation during the Four Power talks 
which have been in progress, 

On the basis of current reports it 
would appear that there is cause for 
grave concern. Recently Israeli sources 
reported that Russian pilots are now 
fiying Egyptian combat planes in com- 
bat situations, apparently not related to 
test flight and training operations. If 
these reports are accurate—and the 
State Department has announced that 
it had evidence obtained independent 
from Israeli sources verifying the Israeli 
reports—then certainly the restraint 
exercised by the United States in de- 
clining immediate delivery of additional 
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planes to Israel has not been matched 
by the Soviets. Again, we have a right 
to know. 

An escalation of Russian activity in 
support of the Arabs would be very seri- 
ous indeed, even ominous. In the first 
place, well-trained Russian pilots replac- 
ing less well-trained and less proficient 
Egyptian pilots would obviously have an 
effect upon the military balance of aerial 
operational capacity. More significant 
however, are the implications of active 
participation by Russian citizens in com- 
bat operation against Israeli forces. Such 
would create an entirely different situa- 
tion; quite different from that which re- 
sults from aid in the supply of military 
equipment. 

Thus far there have been no con- 
firmed reports of combat confrontations 
involving Soviet military personnel. 
However, if Soviet pilots are actually 
flying combat planes in combat situa- 
tions, such an engagement could come 
soon unless there should be an effective 
cease-fire in the area. 

In addition to reports of Soviet pilots, 
there are other reports of Soviet activi- 
ties which reflect a more direct role by 
the Soviet Union in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. There are reports that Soviet 
personnel are manning SAM-3 sites west 
of the Nile and that Soviet technicians 
are building other SAM-3 sites along 
the Suez Canal, presumably also to be 
manned by Soviet crews. Other reports 
indicate that the number of Soviet ad- 
visers in Egypt has quadrupled in recent 
weeks, to an estimated 10,000. 

Mr. President, the direct involvement 
of Soviet military personnel in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict would pose the most se- 
rious potential consequences. These de- 
yelopments are even more ominous when 
viewed in the light of an open Soviet ef- 
fort to establish a power base in the 
Mediterranean. 

The U.S. 6th Fleet has long been, and 
remains, the most powerful military 
force in the Mediterranean. Until a pe- 
riod beginning some months ago, there 
was no challenge whatever by the So- 
viets. But as of now, the Mediterranean 
can surely no longer be considered an 
American lake—or even a NATO lake. 

A Soviet force consisting of up to 70 
modern ships and submarines now regu- 
larly plies the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. Not all of these ships are al- 
ways present in the Mediterranean—the 
average strength is in the neighborhood 
of 40 ships and submarines with 400 
aircraft and about 21,000 men—but the 
entire fleet passes freely to and from 
the Black Sea and is available on short 
notice. 

While, as I have stated, I do not in 
any way imply that the strength of this 
force is anywhere near equal to that of 
our own and NATO forces, it is of a size 
that cannot lightly be dismissed, and it 
is being augmented. It is significant that 
the buildup in the Soviet presence in 
the Mediterranean comes at a time 
when, because of political developments, 
we have fewer bases for both our Navy 
and Air Forces. We have had to give up 
our strategic bomber bases in Morocco, 
and we are closing out our giant air base, 
Wheelus, in Libya. Some attribute to dip- 
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lomatic pressure from the Soviets, the 
termination of United States rights to 
maintain missile bases and reconnais- 
sance plane installations in Turkey. 
Spain has upped the ante for the mainte- 
nance of U.S. bases in that country. 

Clearly the Soviet Union is seeking to 
make its weight felt in the Mediter- 
ranean and in the Middle East. I do 
not assert that the Soviets have made 
this move because of the Vietnam war, 
but I do observe that when one major 
power finds itself bogged down on the 
other side of the world, another power 
may feel emboldened to move into an- 
other area which is of vital strategic im- 
portance in the context of the East-West 
struggle. 

The administration's decision on how 
to respond to this development involves 
many complicated questions. First there 
is the problem of reading Moscow’s in- 
tentions. If Russian pilots should actu- 
ally participate in hostilities will their 
role be confined to the protection of cen- 
ters of civilian population in Egypt, or 
is it intended as a means of providing 
cover for and a military buildup for 
another war against Israel? 

Second, there is the question of what 
would be a proper response by the United 
States, and how the Soviets would inter- 
pret whatever response was made. We 
have witnessed the action-reaction 
phenomenon as applied to the strategic 
nuclear arms race throughout the cold 
war period. We now see the tragic 
formula operating to escalate the war 
in Indochina. Once the balance has been 
altered by one side, the other feels com- 
pelled to take action to achieve superior- 
ity. In the Middle East such an escala- 
tion of an arms race affects not only 
Israel and her Arab adversaries but 
would serve to increase the danger of 
direct confrontation between the United 
States and the Soviets in this area where 
tensions are already at the breaking 
point. Indeed, such a confrontation may 
hang more threateningly there than over 
Southeast Asia. 

It has been the policy of the United 
States throughout the postwar period to 
seek to insure the security of Israel and 
this, policy was specifically restated by 
Secretary Rogers on December 9 and in 
his decision of March 23 concerning the 
combat aircraft. If, in fact, the “balance” 
is in danger of shifting against Israel 
then some kind of action or response is 
indicated. The nature of that response 
will have the most serious implications 
for all concerned. Once again, I insist, 
this is a decision in which the elected 
representatives of the people should 
share. This is not and must not be a one 
man Government. 

Given the conditions of fear and dis- 
trust which gave rise to the basic con- 
troversy between Israel and the Arab 
nations,.and adding the complicating 
factors of major power involvement, it 
seems almost superfluous to say that 
there is yet. another factor which further 
impedes a meaningful settlement. Even 
so, a discussion of the Middle East prob- 
lem is incomplete without reference to 
the “third force” represented by the Pal- 
estinian guerrilla movement. 

The Palestinian guerrillas are orga- 
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nized for combat operations. They re- 
peatedly conduct commando type raids 
in Israel territory which provoke reprisals 
by Israel forces. This leads to increased 
tensions between the Israeli Government 
and the Arab governments and adds to 
the tinder-box nature of the situation. 

The significant fact is that the guer- 
rillas appear to operate independently of 
the governments of the nations from 
which they launch their attacks. Indeed 
it appears that they are beyond control 
of these governments or any government. 

The leadership of the guerrilla move- 
ment is obscure. The name most promi- 
nently mentioned is that of Yasser Ara- 
fat. Yet in an interview published in this 
country on March 29, Arafat insisted 
that he was not the leader of the move- 
ment; that in fact there is no single 
leader and that he is merely a spokes- 
man for the collective leadership of a 
movement which is unalterably pledged 
to the destruction of Israel, Arafat vowed 
that the guerrillas would continue hos- 
tile action against Israel no matter 
what action was taken by the Arab gov- 
ernments and even if these governments 
should negotiate a binding contractual 
peace agreement with Israel. When asked 
whether his group was in fact not seek- 
ing peace, he put the matter succinctly: 

Right. We don’t want peace, we want vic- 
tory. Peace for us means Israel's destruc- 
tion and nothing else. What you call peace 
is peace for Israel and for the imperialists, 
For us it is shame and injustice. We shall 
fight on to victory. Even for decades, for 
generations if necessary. 


The Palestinian guerrilla movement 
arose out of the Palestinian refugee 
problem. For more than 20 years a res- 
olution of this problem has defied the 
best efforts of the United Nations as 
well as the individual efforts of many 
nations, including the United States. 

I have made two. trips to the Middle 
East and a major purpose of both was 
to look into this problem and particu- 
larly into administration of the pro- 
gram for relief of the refugees as ad- 
ministered by the United Works and 
Relief Administration under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations. The first of 
these trips was made in the fall of 1959. 
I learned then and reported to the Sen- 
ate that the deplorable conditions under 
which refugees lived. constituted a fes- 
tering. cancer in the Middle East, I re- 
ported to President Eisenhower that the 
administration of the refugee program 
in Jordan was “immoral, dishonest, and 
unfair.” I found that no effort was made 
to validate ration cards which entitled 
the holder to rations; that cards were 
still in existence in the name of per- 
sons long since dead; that they were used 
as collateral for loans and were the 
subject for bargain and sale; and that 
because of the fraudulent use of cards 
many children of refugees could not be 
added to the rolls. I urged that our Gov- 
ernment, which was. paying.70 percent 
of the cost of the program, use the lev- 
erage of its financial support to require 
that administration of the program be 
cleaned up. 

I returned to the Middle East in the 
summer of 1967, within a few days after 
the Six Day War. I found that the ref- 
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ugee problem was worse instead of better. 
There had been no improvement in the 
administration of the relief program and 
the number of refugees had again been 
substantially increased as a result of the 
recent conflict. There was the added ele- 
ment that some of the refugee camps 
were within the area newly occupied by 
Israel. 

Upon my return I again reported to 
the Senate the conditions which I found. 
In a speech on the floor of the Senate 
on July 12, 1967, I said: 

These tragic people are hungry, miser- 
able, embittered and impoverished, burdened 
with unwanted and uncared for children, 
numb and generally impassive, yet vulner- 
able to fanatical hate stimulated by those 
who hope for a triumphal return to a Pales- 
tine cleansed of Jews. Desperation has bred 
disillusion; misery has spawned hatred; and 
years of idleness and want have withered 
pride in labor. These are the ingredients of 
a vast human tragedy which, if understood, 
would shock the conscience of mankind. 
This, Mr. President, is a veritable seedbed 
for political violence, hate, and another war. 


Sadly, the seeds sown over the past 
two decades have borne the predicted 
fruit. The guerrilla movement has now 
grown into a clandestine army of suff- 
cient proportion to further unsettle a sit- 
uation already fraught with peril. 

I wish I were in a position to outline a 
detailed formula that would restore gen- 
uine peace to the Middle East. Unfortu- 
nately, I know of no one who has such 
a formula. It seems to me, however, that 
some observations are relevant, 

In my view, the equation between the 
United States and the Soviet Union is of 
the greatest importance. As I have said, 
the major powers cannot dictate and en- 
force a settlement even if they could 
agree upon one. Yet because of the stra- 
tegic political and economic implications 
any settlement must be one with which 
both could live. Both have a responsibil- 
ity to use their influence and their good 
offices to bring about conditions that 
would lead to negotiations between the 
parties directly concerned. 

Pending such a settlement, both the 
United States and the Soviets have a re- 
sponsibility to act with restraint—to keep 
the lid on so to speak—to restrain a 
further escalation of hostilities. 

The overall objective of U.S. policy 
must be to seek a peace under which a 
sovereign state of Israel can exist with 
a hope for harmonious relationships with 
its neighbors. 

Israel will live. 


FUNERAL AT JACKSON 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, last 
Friday, a beautifully clear, warm day, 
an immaculately clean Southern Air- 
lines charter flight took off from Wash- 
ington. 

On board were 85 passengers includ- 
ing Senators, Representatives, athletes, 
businessmen, reporters, college students, 
and housewives. I was on board. 

Our destination was Jackson, Miss., 
and the funeral services for 17-year-old 
James Earl Green, a high school senior 
and one of two young men who had 
been shot to death at Jackson State 
College a week before. 
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On landing at the immaculately clean 
airport in Jackson, we boarded im- 
maculately clean air-conditioned buses, 
and drove down immaculately clean 
highways into the city. 

Finally we reached the black ghetto— 
@ depressing place. 

We stopped at the place where James 
Earl Green was killed. Across the street 
was a girls’ dormitory at Jackson State 
College, a fairly new high-rise building. 

The entrance area was riddled with 
bullet holes. 

The windows on the first few floors of 
the dormitory are permanently sealed. 
No sniper could have shot from them. 
The windows on the top floor open at 
an angle. Any sniper at this level would 
have had an almost impossible position 
to fire a gun. 

We broke up into small groups and 
talked with students and with Jackson 
city policemen, some black, some white. 
The students vigorously denied the 
presence of a sniper and vigorously de- 
nounced the bombardment of the dormi- 
tory with automatic weapons by local 
police and State highway patrolmen. 

The policemen, naturally restrained, 
naturally guarded, said there may have 
been a sniper. Asked if that justified the 
volley of police shots that took two lives, 
they merely stared painfully. 

We walked down the street to the 
M. W. Stringer Masonic Temple, ad- 
jacent to Lula Bell’s Fashion Center. 

It was hot. The temple was filled with 
hundreds of black Jackson citizens, 

The service began. The choir sang 
“Nearer My God to Thee.” The scrip- 
tures, “Blessed be the poor in spirit— 
and blessed be the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth,” were read. 

A classmate and his high school prin- 
cipal deseribed James Earl Green as a 
typical, average American boy who did 
fairly well in school, who loved track, 
and who was on his way home from his 
nighttime job when he met death. 

James’ elderly minister read a lengthy 
prepared sermon which told of the hap- 
piness of entering the Kingdom of 
Heaven and the acceptance of suffering 
on earth. 

Some of the young people left quietly 
to show their disdain for the glorification 
of suffering on earth as a fitting prelude 
to Heaven. 

The service over, the visitors once 
again boarded the air-conditioned buses. 
The black people of the area stood and 
watched. A few expressed their appre- 
ciation for “thinking of us.” Most just 
stared, revealing no emotion. 

Back to the airport, where the Wash- 
ington reporters feverishly rushed for 
the specially installed telephones to 
phone in their stories. 

The flight back was subdued. 

“We must work to see that this never 
happens again,” was the most oft-re- 
peated comment. 

Yes, we must, and we will. But most of 
us realize that it very easily can happen 
again. 

Most of us realize that the hatreds of 
centuries will not quickly evaporate. 

Most of us realize that we cannot legis- 
late away the repository of prejudice 
which infests the souls of far too many 
Americans, 
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No, laws will not erase prejudice. Only 
we can, each of us individually, in our 
own hearts and minds. 

And we had better, because as we al- 
low tragedies such as Jackson State to 
pile upon other tragedies, as we allow 
hate and fear and bigotry to infest us, 
as we deny to some what we demand 
for ourselves, we damage and diminish 
the greatness of both the idea and the 
fact of America, the society which began 
by asserting equal freedoms for every- 
one—and we diminish ourselves as hu- 
man beings. 


CONSTITUTIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON 
INDOCHINA WAR 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday, the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Pearson) and I cosponsored a sym- 
posium of lawyers on the constitutional 
issues raised by the U.S. actions in Indo- 
china. Senators FULBRIGHT, Saxse, CRAN- 
STON, and CHURCH were also present and 
took part in this discussion which in- 
cluded prominent New York attorneys 
and professors of law from leading law 
schools, The symposium proved to be 
both interesting and informative and 
dealt in detail with some issues that have 
not been adequately covered in our floor 
debates thus far. Because I believe it 
would be useful to all Senators to have 
the transcript of that symposium, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sym- 
posium was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SYMPOSIUM OF LAWYERS ON INDOCHINA, 

May 20, 1970 


The symposium convened, pursuant to 
notice, at 9:45 o'clock a.m., in Room 56110 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Edward 
M. Kennedy presiding. 

Present: Senators Kennedy, Pearson, Ful- 
bright, Saxbe, Cranston, and Church. 

Senator Kennepy. I want to welcome all 
of you to what I hope will be a very informal, 
but very useful and constructive discussion 
of a problem that faces all of us in Congress 
right now, 

We are not meeting under the auspices of 
any particular committee or to consider any 
particular amendment; rather, Senator Pear- 
son and I felt that since today was, in effect, 
Lawyer's Day in the U.S, Senate, it would 
be appropriate to begin the day by asking 
some eminent attorneys and legal scholars 
to present to us their views on the Constitu- 
tional issues raised by the present situation 
in Indochina. We have invited other mem- 
bers of the Senate to be represented by staff, 
and we are taking a transcript so that the 
discussions here can be made available to 
others who are interested. 

We meet today in the midst of a national 
crisis. At a time when we thought that our 
military activities were being constricted, 
we find that they are being extended to a 
new territory. At a time when we had hoped 
for a reduction of the fatalities and injuries 
in Southeast Asia, we find that they have 
Jumped, At a time when, more than ever, we 
need calmness and cooperation and commu- 
nication within our own shores, we find 
panic and confrontation and yiolence, and 
the incredible phenomenon of a rising body 
count right here at home, 

Our system is challenged, and with it our 
hopes and our dreams, as a nation and as 
individual human beings. Some of us be- 
lieve that the system can work, that it can 
respond not only in good times, but also in 
bad times, when response is a historical im- 
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perative. And thus we are encouraged and 
strengthened by the outpouring of construc- 
tive determination, from young people all 
over the country, to pursue political avenues 
of relief, to make members of Congress 
change their minds—and to change the 
membership of Congress. We are heartened 
not because they are merely occupying them- 
selves peacefully, but because with the imag- 
ination and brains, and manpower these fu- 
ture leaders can muster, they can get things 
done. 

There is also cause for hope when hun- 
dreds of busy professional men like the law- 
yers who will be in Washington today, take 
a day off from work because they believe that 
nothing is more important than peace, and 
that their skills of advocacy in the halls of 
government can help bring that peace. 

In recent days, the question of our policy 
in Indochina has focused on a straightfor- 
ward constitutional issue: 

Would a Congressional exercise of author- 
ity regarding the Indochina war be an in- 
fringement on Presidential powers or an im- 
proper restraint on Presidential prerogatives? 

Let us be clear what we are not being asked 
to decide, We are not making, and need not 
make, a Judgment as to whether the Presi- 
dent has exceeded his Constitutional powers, 
or whether he has the technical authority to 
do what he has done in the absence of Con- 
gressional action. We are not looking back- 
ward to embarrass or punish or seek venge- 
ance against him. We are looking forward, 
to see what the appropriate form and sub- 
stance and breadth of Congressional policy- 
making power is. We want to fulfill our 
responsibilities under the Constitution, while 
allowing and expecting him to fulfill his. We 
see the division and separation of Constitu- 
tional powers not as a battlefield for con- 
frontation between branches, but as a man- 
date for the branches to work together with 
mutual respect and maximum harmony. And 
so today we are seeking to understand what 
the scope of our power is, how our role relates 
to the President’s role, and how we can best 
translate into action whatever policy deci- 
sions we make. 

I think we will find the guidance we need 
in the Constitution itself and the comments 
of its authors, in the history of the exercise 
of the war-making powers, and in the specific 
facts and conditions of the present crisis. 

To assist us on this path we have six very 
eminent attorneys with us here today: 

Mr. Francis Plimpton is a New York City 
Attorney and President of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York. 

Mr. George Lindsay is a New York City At- 
torney, and Co-Chairman of the Lawyers 
Committee on Civil Rights, an organization 
which President Kennedy helped initiate in 
1961. 

Mr. Adrian DeWind is a New York Attor- 
ney, prominent in the field of tax law. 

Mr. Robert McKay is Dean of the New York 
University Law School. 

Mr. Alexander Bickel is Professor of Con- 
stitutional Law at Yale Law School. 

Mr. Abram Chayes, a Professor at Harvard 
Law School, was formerly the Legal Advisor 
at the U.S. State Department. 

Senator Pearson, I would add just one 
short word, that is, the widening war in 
Indochina brings into sharp focus the consti- 
tutional issue between the powers of the 
President as Comamnder-in-Chief and the 
power of the Con: to make war and other 
constitutional provisions relating to Con- 
gress. 

The events of a changing and dangerous 
world, particularly in the 20th Century, have 
been forcing a better definition and a better 
understanding of the constitutional proce- 
dures, 

I think it is also important to note that 
in the debate taking place in the Senate to- 
day no one wants to diminish the legal and 
proper powers of the President, but only to 
restore the responsibility of the Congress. 
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Also I think it is important that we seek 
a new understanding, not only for the 
known problems of today in Cambodia and 
Vietnam, but also for the unknown future 
trials that this nation faces in the days 
ahead. 

I am particularly pleased at this eminent 
panel of lawyers fulfilling the rightful role of 
the lawyer to participate in public meetings 
and politics, who have come today to give 
us the benefit and make a very good record 
that will be of use to the Congress. 

Senator KENNEDY. Perhaps we could be- 
gin, Mr. Plimpton, by giving a brief intro- 
ductory statement, especially as to the role 
of the lawyer in these difficult times, and 
then have the other panelists begin on the 
issues in the approximate order I mentioned 
them. 

We hope that it will be freewheeling and 
that you will supplement each other's views, 
and that the questioning will raise what 
points we feel will be useful. 

I know some of my colleagues will be in 
and out and I hope the ones that do come 
in, as well as ourselves, will feel free to inter- 
rupt the panel and ask questions as we move 
along. 

Mr. Plimpton. 

Mr. PLIMPTON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I, perhaps first ought to say, although I am 
the President of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, I am not appearing 
in that capacity. I am really an individual 
lawyer expressing his own views. 

I might also say that I appreciate your 
putting me in the middle of the table here, 
but this is a rather disorganized group of 
panelists; we haven’t had a chance to talk 
to each other about our respective roles. 

Perhaps I might simply start out by com- 
menting on the invasion of the District of 
Columbia by New York lawyers that is tak- 
ing place today. It was triggered, of course, 
by the invasion of Cambodia. And an acute 
concern was caused all over New York City 
among lawyers at that event, particularly 
among the younger lawyers. And so far as I 
know, for the first time in the history of New 
York City or the New York Bar, there was 
an organized attempt to get all New York 
lawyers thinking about this problem, and to 
get them to do something about it, and that 
did lead to.a statement signed by several of 
us who are on this panel, calling for a con- 
vocation yesterday at the Bar Association 
building to consider steps to be taken by the 
New York lawyers and to consider coming 
down here to make our concern felt on Con- 
gress and on the Executive Branch. And that 
is why we are here. 

I think our concern might be summarized 
this way, if I may quote something that I 
said yesterday afternoon. I don’t know 
whether Talleyrand or Briand or Clemenceau 
said: “War is too important to be left to the 
generals.” 

I do know that all of us who are here now, 
that war is too important to be left to the 
President of the United States, And our con- 
cern, triggered by his unilateral decision to 
go into Cambodia without even consultation 
with the leaders of Congress is, I think, the 
principal reason why we are here. 

I realize that this proceeding this morning 
is not to be directed backwards at the legal- 
ity or, indeed, the propriety of what he did, 
but it is to be directed, rather, as to what 
should be done from here on. 

I do not want, Senator, to impinge on the 
latter discussion and I think that possibly 
the most useful thing that I can do is simply 
to raise the series of questions which you 
have indicated you thought should be dealt 
with. 

I don’t know whether it is in my province 
to suggest who is to answer these questions, 
but perhaps the panel will let me, at least 
make suggestions along those lines. 

Your first question is the constitutional 
provision and what the authors of the Con- 
stitution had to say about it, And I think 
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possibly Professor Bickel might address him- 
self to that since he, with Yale Law School 
students has written a very good analysis of 
that very good problem. 

Mr. BickeL. I might begin by saying I 
think I have learned more from my students 
in the last couple of weeks than I have in 
some 15 years of teaching, and in a way, 
that is a small silver lining in our cloud. 

The constitutional provision, I have in a 
way, the simple question to answer, is rela- 
tively familiar, 

The Congress is empowered, not only to 
make, declare war, but to raise an Army, to 
appropriate monies for, although no appro- 
priation is to run longer than two years. It 
is a provision that signals the wariness of 
the framers in the face of a prospect of a 
standing army and of the powers of its com- 
manders, 

The President, on the other hand, has, 
of course, the Executive power. He is Com- 
mander-in-Chief and he is under an obliga- 
tion faithfully to execute the laws. 

I think perhaps one of the less-frequently 
mentioned powers of Congress, very signifi- 
cant in my mind, present with many other 
circumstances, is a necessary and proper 
clause which often falls upon bad days and 
gets quoted only in its first two lines, name- 
ly: that Congress has the power to make laws 
necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers, meaning its own. 

The clause goes on and reposes in Con- 
gress also the necessary and proper power 
to make laws to carry into execution all other 
powers vested by this constitution in the 
government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof. 

That clause, in my mind, is very signifi- 
cant as putting residual power, the residual 
power of the Government of the United 
States in Congress, ultimately in Congress, 
and conforms to the general drift of the 
framers’ thought that the Legislative was 
the chief representative of the people and 
states who constituted the Union. 

Now, on the framer’s views about the dis- 
tribution of warmaking power, that is the 
clearest part of our problem. Later practice 
and interpretation by way of practice may 
raise some questions. There is little ques- 
tion about what was in the framers’ minds. 
They didn’t say that Congress—I misspoke 
earlier—I said that Congress has power to 
make war. They did not say that. They say 
Congress has power to declare war, thus re- 
serving some function to the Commander in 
Chief. But, on the other hand, they did very 
deliberately choose to put the war-declaring 
power in Congress, not in the President (as 
they might have, in view of Executive power 
in the mother country), not in the Senate, 
not in anyone else, but in the Congress. And 
their intention to do so is as clear as any- 
thing in the history of the framing of the 
constitution. 

The meaning of that provision is, I think, 
also relatively clear. It meant that the Presi- 
dent ought to have as Commander of the 
forces, power to react to attacks, perhaps as 
later practices indicated, to act even af- 
firmatively in emergencies, but the ultimate 
power to commit the resources, materiel and 
morale of the nation to war was retained in 
Congress. And I think that is very clear. 

Mr. PLIMPTON. I take it next, Senator, we 
should consider some of the historical prece- 
dents. 

Mr. Bickel has an awfully good collection 
of those in his article, but I think we might 
ask Dean McKay. 

Mr. McKay, Now that we have a Congres- 
sional audience, I would like to be so bold 
for the moment, with all due respect, to crit- 
icize Congress. 

‘Many of us in the past have criticized the 
President for his unilateral action and for 
failing to consult with Congress and other 
members of the Executive and general public 
in taking his action. But today I think it is 
appropriate to criticize Congress for letting 
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him get away with it, because this is a very 
important erosion of Congressional power 
along the line Professor Bickel has suggested. 

I think the precedents are already clear. As 
early as the first and second and third ad- 
ministration of the Presidency, President 
Adams and President Jefferson felt it neces- 
sary, even when confronted with something 
less than real war, which is unquestionably 
what we have now, to go to Congress for au- 
thority either to act or not to act, and they 
abided by the decision of Congress in those 
respects. 

The same thing was essentially true all 
through the 19th Century, that the Presi- 
dents and the Congress acted together to take 
whatever action was necessary and appro- 
priate in these instances, indeed, in connec- 
tion with the Mexican War, which was action 
taken by the President, there was very nearly 
a censure of the President for the action that 
was taken at that time. 

So, all during the 19th Century Congress 
did not relinquish the power it has, which 
under the constitution it has to reserve the 
war-making power to itself. 

In the 20th Century that is essentially true 
until the last two decades, but Congress has 
gotten a little careless during that period. In 
the Korean War there was unilateral action 
by the President, and unquestionably that 
was a war, as the Vietnam War, but that sit- 
uation was quite different because there was 
a broad consensus within the nation and 
within Congress that what the President had 
done, although perhaps unilateral, perhaps 
not even justified, on his own initiative, at 
least, was supported by most people in the 
country at that time. That does not seem to 
be true now and I suggest that Congress has 
the duty to be more vigilant in the protection 
of its duties. 

It seems to me especially important to rec- 
ognize that the Constitution— 

Senator KENNEDY. Let me ask you: do you 
mean to suggest if the country was in sup- 
port of the President’s actions in terms of the 
early part of our involyement in Southeast 
Asia, that the Congress still wouldn’t have 
had a responsibility to exercise at least its 
powers? 

Mr. McKay. No, sir; I do not, I think from 
the beginning Congress has the authority and 
responsibility to take a very secure and firm 
stand ratifying or authorizing or appropriat- 
ing all of the things that Congress has power 
to do to make clear its own judgment on 
that. 

The real thing, it seems to me, is that the 
power to declare war, the power to make war, 
all these things are the most important, the 
most delicate, the most vital decisions that 
can be made in this country and it seems to 
me, therefore, entirely consistent with the 
constitutional interpretation that the Con- 
gress and President share the power, and 
unless both are in full concert, we should not 
go ahead with it, and that has been the fail- 
ure in recent years, there has been action by 
one or the other, but not a consistent inter- 
pretation by both. And that is what I am 
for, for consideration to be given in the im- 
mediate future to correct that imbalance. 

Senator Pearson. Do you believe that the 
Congressional action in passing the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution and appropriation meas- 
ures that we passed is a proper manifestation 
by the Congress in relation to the war and 
peace issue? 

Mr. McKay. Certainly not enough to jus- 
tify further incursion. There was nothing in 
the Tonkin resolution or in the appropria- 
tions to date to justify the invasion of Cam- 
bodia, and whatever authorization might be 
implied by any stretch of the imagination 
from those resolutions or those actions in 
the past certainly could be withdrawn at any 
time or qualified at any time from the appro- 
priation power or through the refusal to sup- 
port the continued commitment of troops to 
those areas. Those things Congress considers 
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very carefully and in judgment could with- 
draw any implicit authority. 

Senator Pearson. You do not consider them 
as a ratification of past action? 

Mr. McKay. No; I do not. As I understand, 
the President does not either. He does not 
base his action taken three weeks ago on the 
Tonkin Resolution, but on his own authority 
as Commander in Chief, which I think is 
insufficient. 

Mr. Linpsay. I would like to add one com- 
ment to what Dean McKay said on the 
sharing of the powers within the Constitu- 
tion, which certainly I agree with. 

The Constitution is not express on a num- 
ber of issues. Because it is a broad and gen- 
eral document and I think it is very clear 
that the powers of both foreign policy and 
war are shared, as other powers are shared in 
the constitution, and Dean McKay said one 
of the problems is that the President and 
Congress have not, together, shared that 
power. 

I think we could go one step further and 
Say that as between the two, and as clear as 
the constitution makes anything, the Con- 
gress has the overriding power in trying to 
balance the implicit and expressed powers 
that are set forth and that were outlined by 
Professor Bickel, 

I think one sees that the balance in de- 
claring war and in the fiscal measures that 
are necessary, lie so heavily with Congress 
that I would think any constitutional in- 
terpretation, perhaps even particularly a 
strict interpretation of the Constitution, 
would come to the conclusion that Congress 
has the overriding power subject, of course, 
to Presidential veto, which is a part of the 
Congressional process. 

Mr. Cuayes. Could I also make one com- 
ment, Senator Pearson, in relation to your 
question about the earlier actions of Con- 
gress? 

It seems to me that the Constitution es- 
tablishes a duty of Congress periodically to 
reconsider whatever authority it may have 
given to the Executive. The notion cannot be 
that once granted then the Executive has the 
right to go on forever; and in that connec- 
tion I would like to reemphasize the clause 
of the Constitution which Mr. Bickel has al- 
ready pointed to, which states that no ap- 
propriation for military purposes shall be for 
@ period of longer than two years. 

Now, that is the only constitutional provi- 
sion limiting the term of appropriations, and 
Alexander Hamilton, in the Federalist Papers, 
Said specifically that under that provision 
the Legislature of the United States will be 
obliged, once at least, in every two years to 
deliberate upon the propriety of keeping a 
military force on foot to come to a new reso- 
lution on the point and to declare their sense 
of the matter. 

That was the ultimate safeguard or ex- 
ample of the ultimate safeguard that the 
founders put in Congress, so even if they 
had set a war in motion by declaration or 
acquiesced in Presidential action, they were 
still under the obligation at least once every 
two years, and under the practice of the 
Congress now, once every year, when they 
consider appropriations matters, to recon- 
sider and review the conduct of the President 
as Commander in Chief and to state their 
sense of the matter. 

Senator Pearson. Let me ask you one fur- 
ther question: Congress has the power, as 
Professor Bickel set forth in his brief, not 
only to declare war, but to authorize less 
limited acts. 

Do you consider the appropriations or the 
resolution passed by the Congress to au- 
thorize limited acts short of a full declara- 
tion of war? 

Mr. CHAYES. Well, I think the important 
point is the one made by Mr. Lindsay and 
Dean McKay. The Constitution establishes 
a situation in which both branches must be 
in agreement in order for the war to begin 
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and continue. And that agreement must be 
a continuing agreement, 

I suppose Congress can express its ac- 
quiescence in a variety of ways, although, as 
Dean McKay pointed out, President Nixon 
did not rely on any of those actions of Con- 
gress in moving in Cambodia. He simply 
asserted his power as Commander-in-Chief. 

The point is that Congress also is obligated 
to consider, along with the appropriations 
legislation each year, whether it continues 
to concur in the action of the President. 

Senator KENNEDY. Is the only limitation 
on the Congress’s opportunity to review the 
previous action that it may have taken, or 
that a President may have taken, the two- 
year authorization or appropriation, or do 
you see that there is a continuing obligation 
and responsibility on the Congress to review 
whatever authority, either explicit or under- 
stood by the President, for military activ- 
ities or war? 

Mr. CHayres. No; I think there is a con- 
tinuing responsibility. I simply mean— 

Senator KENNEDY. Where do we find that 
in the:constitution? 

Mr. CuHayes. I think Professor Bickel 
pointed to the necessary and proper clause 
and the general lawmaking power of Con- 
gress, that is, the power to make laws is 
vested in the Congress. 

Mr. BICKEL. It seems to me that the far- 
thest claim that can be made or that really 
explicitly has been made for the exercise of 
Presidential power is only that the President 
acts in these circumstances in a twilight 
zone, as Justice Jackson called it, of concur- 
rent power that he shares with Congress. 
That is the farthest reach, I think, the 
Presidential power can possibly take. 

Now, that being the case, all you have on 
the part of Congress, all its contribution has 
been is a form of silence. That is not un- 
known in other situations where Congress 
acquiesces silently. It takes a highly-ideal- 
ized and unrealistic view of the legislative 
process to attribute silent acquiescence on 
the part of Congress, which, as I say, hap- 
pens daily in many circumstances, the same 
force as is attributed to a deliberate law- 
making act by Congress, 

That, I think, with a possible exception of 
the very vague Tonkin Gulf Resolution has 
not taken place and the Congressional power 
to act has not only remained unlimited, but 
has, in fact, not been exercised. Even if it 
had been exercised, Congress can always 
come back to it. 

Treaties are by the Constitution, the su- 
preme law of the land, yet the Supreme 
Court has held Congress can repeal a treaty, 
repeal it without expressly doing so, by 
simply passing an inconsistent piece of legis- 
lation later than that treaty. That ends the 
supremacy and effect of a treaty under our 
law. So there is absolutely no possible no- 
tion of estoppel on the part of Congress or 
any notion that Congress has commited it- 
self in any way that now forecloses different 
action on its part. 

Mr. DE Wowo. It seems to me that if as 
lawyers we have any function to perform 
here it is, as Dean McKay has said, to urge 
upon the Congress that it affirmatively exer- 
cise its constitutional responsibility to de- 
fine, direct and set the policy of this war. 

We have now been in war, by any defini- 
tion, for five years and yet the Congress has 
not yet within that period truly defined 
the objectives and policy of that war, which 
is its affirmative obligation under. the Con- 
stitution. 

The crisis has now developed really be- 
cause the President has staked out a state- 
ment of Presidential powers which seems to 
leaye no room for Congressional action in 
this respect unless the Congress affirmatively 
states policy. And in that area this is the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Congress and not 
of the President, and it seems to me vitally 
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important that the Congress do not let that 
power further erode by falling to act af- 
firmatively. 

Consequently, it must define this war. 

Mr. PLIMPTON. I think also that we must 
always remember that granted there is a 
twilight zone between the authority and 
powers of the President as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy, and the powers 
of Congress to appropriate and to apply gen- 
eral direction, that obviously there are cer- 
tain situations where the power of the Presi- 
dent as Commander-in-Chief must be para- 
mount. 

Where it is a matter of urgent national de- 
fense, where it is a matter of a crisis in the 
carrying out of a military operation, surely 
the power of the President should be para- 
mount. But where, as here, the Cambodian 
sanctuaries have been in existence, I suppose, 
for five years, when the military have pre- 
sumably been urging for five years that they 
be wiped out by an invasion, there was no 
emergency. 

It seems, I think, quite clear in this par- 
ticular case the exercise of power as a Com- 
mander-in-Chief went beyond the contem- 
plation of the Constitution and of orderly 
government. 

It is difficult, I think, to generalize too 
much about this twilight zone; certainly in 
the case that we have before us there was no 
emergency. And it seems to me in that case, 
in-such a case, the power of the Command- 
er-in-Chief does not extend that far with- 
out Congressional consultation, approval and 
so on. 

Mr. Mcxtay. I wonder if it wouldn't be use- 
ful to compare this situation with another 
different one. The problem here is separation 
of powers, as it is in many instances, but 
this is the most vital issue in which the 
nation can be involved, and yet we find that 
in other twilight zones, as it will be prop- 
erly referred to this morning, where there 
is some doubt as to the related division of 
authority between the President and Con- 
gress, that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has been very wary to say that the 
President cannot act unless there is some 
kind of direct constitutional authority or 
some authorization from the Congress. 

He is the Executive; he is charged with 
the carrying out and enforcement of laws 
and not with the making of laws. 

Thus, in the steel seizure case of a dozen 
years or so ago, it was quite clearly said by 
the Supreme Court that the President did 
not have authority to act in the absence of 
Congressional authority. Similarly, in some 
of the national security cases in the late 
1950s, in Green v. McElroy, again the Court 
Said where there was any doubt about the 
interpretation, in the absence of explicit 
Congressional authority the President lacked 
the authority for certain kinds of Executive 
orders, Surely it follows in this area, where 
the balance seems to rest quite clearly with 
Congress, if there is any doubt as to division 
of authority, that the President cannot act 
or at least can be recalled from action by 
Congress, and that Congress has the affirma- 
tive duty to maintain that proper balance. 

Mr. Cxayes, It might be worth saying that 
again in accordance with Senator Kennedy’s 
statement at the beginning, we are talking 
now not so much about the propriety of the 
President's past actions as the propriety of 
the Congress acting now. And it seems to me 
in this one sense the Constitutional issue 
has been settled by this Congress and by 
this President because in the 1970 Appropri- 
ations Act the Congress limited the funds 
appropriated so as to not permit their use to 
introduce ground combat troops into Laos 
or Thailand. 

Laos in a strategic sense, is fairly similar 
to Cambodia in their sanctuaries and sup- 
ply areas there. The President accepted that 
limitation. He did not express at that point 
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the view that Congress was interfering with 
his Presidential powers or his power as Com- 
mander in Chief. 

That act is now law, Whether it is being 
fully complied with or not, I suppose is a 
question, but it is the law. 

It seems to me that this represents a state- 
ment by this Congress and this President 
about what their respective powers are. 

Mr. De Wnavnp. Is it really true you can say 
there is a question that that law is being ob- 
served? Hasn’t it been disclosed American 
armed forces are engaged on a regular basis 
in Laos? 

Mr. CHAYES. I leave to others the decision 
as to whether the law has been violated. You 
know the Administration’s position is that 
these are not ground combat troops within 
the meaning of the Act. That kind of scho- 
lastic reasoning may convince some. It seems 
to me to raise a very real question about 
whether the will of Congress is being ob- 
served and whether Congress needs to take 
some further action to make sure that that 
will is being observed, 

Mr. DE Winn. The Congressional rhetoric 
in this seems to have something called “‘su- 
perretaHation,” which we have been asked 
not to request a definition of. 

Senator KENNEDY. Would you be kind 
enough to commeat on the question of 
whether the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution 
grants sufficient power to the President in 
terms of Congressional action, both in terms 
of Vietnam and perhaps as well, Cambodia? 

And if it does, what would be the rami- 
fication in terms of the Presidential power 
if the Senate would repeal the Tonkin Reso- 
lution? Does he have to pay any attention 
to that? 

Mr. BickeLt. My judgment would be that 
the notorious vagueness of language and 
cloudiness of circumstances that surround- 
ed that resolution, surrounded its passage, 
makes it virtually meaningless. And my scho- 
lastic powers are as good as anybody’s in 
my profession, I guess. I suppose I am giving 
myself airs. 

Well, it is a pejorative kind of airs I give 
myself. 

I frankly just haven't the faintest idea 
what it means. I suppose if I am right in 
that then the repealer is likely to mean no 
more, although surely language that doesn't 
mean much ought to be repealed out of the 
statute books. 

I, frankly, more fundamentally, 
think that is the issue. 

Let us assume for the moment the Tonkin 
Gulf Resolution does mean something. Con- 
stitutionally, what it means is that the au- 
thority to decide where we fight wars re- 
sides, residually anyway, in Congress, not in 
the President. I would repeal it and I would 
express the will of Congress a lot more clear- 
ly than it remotely has. 

I might mention, while I have the micro- 
phone, before it moves away again, that an- 
other and even more striking incident of 
the exercise of Congressional power in de- 
ployment of troops in wartime is, of course, 
the Selective Service Act of 1940, which in- 
eluded a provision that a person inducted 
into the land forces of the United States 
under this Act, shall not be employed beyond 
the limits of the Western Hemisphere, ex- 
cept in the territories and the possessions of 
the United States. 

It wasn’t until Congress declared war that 
that provision tying the President’s hands 
in a way that no piece of paper that I have 
seen that is now proposed for passage by the 
Congress would tie them, it wasn’t until a 
declaration of war that that most categorical 
provision was repealed, 

There is an instance in recent history of 
the exercise of Congressional power, 

Senator Pearson. May I ask the panel this 
question: It seems apparent there is clear 
authority for the President to take unilateral 
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action to protect the laws and property of 
Americans under the so-called neutrality 
theory. Do you find that authority or the 
precedent for that authority granting to the 
President any power to act as he did in 
Cambodia, which I understand is based pri- 
marily on the protection of American lives? 

Mr. Bicxe.. Well, without or only slighty 
violating Senator Kennedy’s injunction, we 
look to the future and not to the past. 

Senator Pearson. Put it in the future. 

May a President under the neutrality 
theory of unilateral action, act in a situation 
such as Vietnam to protect American lives? 

Mr. Brcxen. I would be hard put, Senator 
Pearson, to think of the Cambodian incident 
itself as going beyond what has been estab- 
lished by practice as Presidential powers. I 
think what goes on, what goes beyond, what 
is a clear invasion in my mind of an ex- 
clusive power of Congress is the whole train 
of events starting in 1965. But, if I were to 
accept that, if I were to accept in some 
fashion Congressional acquiescence in what 
happened since 1965, the Tonkin Gulf Res- 
olution was some sort of acquiescence, and 
I therefore accepted the President is waging 
a lawful war, then it wouldn't seem to me 
that the move into Cambodia is such as 
though it is a move across an international 
boundary, and reasonable men can differ on 
that score. 

It wouldn’t seem to me the move itself 
as such is an extension in light of prior 
practice of the powers under the Commander 
in Chief. 

That, of course, is not to say, even under 
the neutrality theory, given the movements 
to Vera Cruz in past times, that is not to 
say that even if the President's exercise of 
power is within his constitutional preroga- 
tive, it still is within the twilight zone, and 
it is not to say that Congress cannot, when 
it has the leisure, since the explanation for 
any Presidential power in such circum- 
stances is the emergency need, that Congress 
cannot when it has the leisure, go back and 
say “We don't want that done and we want 
out of there, which is really the issue before 
us now.” 

Mr. Liypsay. Coming back for a moment 
to the Tonkin Gulf Resolution that you 
asked about, I think there might be some 
merit in having Congress repeal it, largely 
because it has in the past been used in testi- 
mony before Congressional Committees and 
elsewhere as a background for unlimited Ex- 
ecutive action in pursuing the war. 

I do think that that was an erroneous 
reading of the Tonkin Gulf Resolution. 

As every lawyer knows, in reading an Act, 
both the lawyers and the courts look into the 
fundamental purpose and the background 
in which the law, or in this case, Congres- 
sional Resolution, was passed, and to take a 
resolution that was passed to support a re- 
taliation of a motor torpedo boat raid at a 
time when we had almost no troops in Viet- 
nam and to say, no matter what the lan- 
guage says, no matter how broad it is, to 
Say that that is a fundamental support for 
the whole Vietnamese and now Cambodian 
defenses is, to my judgment, a misrepresen- 
tation of what Congress had in mind, even 
without going into the details of Congres- 
sional debate in which it was expressly said 
that they did not intend to authorize a 
ground war. 

Mr. PLIMPTON. I think that Mr. Lindsay is 
reading the first part of the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution rather than the rest of it. Because, 
after all it did say the United States regards 
as vital to its national interest and so on, 
the maintenance of the international peace 
and security of Southeast Asia. It goes on to 
say “The United States is, therefore, pre- 
pared, as the President determines, to take 
all necessary steps, including use of armed 
force, to assist any member of protocol state 
of the Southeast Asia collective defense 
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treaty requiring assistance in defense of its 
freedom. 

Of course, technically, if one accepts the 
perhaps slightly dubious conclusion that 
South Vietnam is a state, that it did require 
assistance, the Tonkin Gulf Resolution would 
seem to me pretty specifically to authorize 
that. It certainly does not authorize, how- 
ever, the incursion into Cambodia because at 
the time we went into Cambodia, the Cam- 
bodian Government had not requested 
assistance. 

To be sure, somewhat belatedly the present 
Cambodian Government indicated pleasure 
that we were there, but as a matter of tech- 
nicalities, it mever did request American 
assistance within the terms of this resolution. 

Mr. McKay. On the Tonkin Resolution, 
my views are very simple, perhaps simplistic. 

If, indeed, the resolution does authorize 
war in Vietnam or Cambodia, or anywhere 
else, it should be repealed. 

If it is unclear, as Professor Bickel has 
said, and as I agree with him, although I 
freely confess my scholastic powers are not 
as great as his—if it is unclear, it should be 
repealed for that reason. 

On.either ground, it seems to me it is 
sensible to withdraw on the “incursion” into 
Cambodia, as Mr, Plimpton so gracefully puts 
it. It seems to me the difficulty with that, 
there is the power to protect in the President 
the lives of American troops. The difficulty 
here was that he didn’t consult with those 
who might have some present or after-the- 
fact judgment of great consequence. He did 
not consult with Congress. It is not at all 
clear that he had any advance invitation 
from Cambodia. 

It is not at all clear that many of his im- 
portant Executive advisers were aware of it 
or would have agreed if they had been aware 
of it. So that Congress, it now seems to me, 
should exercise its own independent judg- 
ment as to whether there was, in fact, or 
continues, in fact, a need to protect Ameri- 
can lives there, and Congress should debate 
that question and resolve that question, I 
think, quite promptly. 

Mr. De Wind. With regard to the Tonkin 
Gulf Resolution, I share Alex Bickel’s views. 
I don’t understand what it means and there- 
fore don’t debate about it, and what it au- 
thorizes. It seems to me to be somewhat 
fruitless and I would, therefore, agree it 
should be repealed. 

Going back to Senator Pearson’s inquiry 
of Alex Bickel about Cambodia and the Neu- 
trality Doctrine, this seems to me to pose a 
real serious constitutional and procedural 
problem which has arisen in the last 20 years. 
If the time of declared wars is over, then the 
mechanism for the joint exercise of Congres- 
sional and Legislative and Executive author- 
ity has changed considerably, and perhaps it 
is important that some kind of mechanism 
be developed to deal with a different kind of 
world situation, where under nuclear power 
and given the very extensive and sense of the 
balance of power across the world, there may 
be need for response that has to be prompt. 

I must say I fail to see how the sanctuary 
in Cambodia could justify any such applica- 
tion of the doctrine. They have been there 
for years. They have not extensively changed 
as far as anyone can tell, or has it even been 
asserted. 

Let’s assume that there was a sudden at- 
tack or a neutrality exception to be applied 
here. Does there not have to be some sort of 
accepted mechanism which would become 
tradition, that when those steps are taken at 
the earliest possible moment, whether by 
Joint Resolution or otherwise, that the Con- 
gress be consulted and give its approval? And 
the mere acquiescence by silence of the Con- 
gress does not seem to be a satisfactory 
mechanism, but indeed, if we are going to 
have war situations that are not declared, it 
seems to me that the Congress and Executive 
should combine on the setting up of some 
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way of enforcing the traditional accommoda- 
tion of powers, because our whole constitu- 
tion it seems to me will work, if there is a 
provision of accommodations. 

These issues can’t be fought out in the 
courts. It has to be by tradition and accom- 
modation. 

Senator KENNEDY. If the Tonkin Resolu- 
tion means as little as most of you gentle- 
men believe that it means, what of one of 
the other authorities that has been ex- 
pressed by top administration officials in 
previous administrations, as well as this, 
that the President is entitled to take the ac- 
tion that he has under the protocol of the 
SEATO Treaty which was approved by the 
Senate? I am wondering if you could talk 
to that point as to what you believe is the 
President's authority under that protocol. 

Mr. CHayres, Senator, I had some occasion 
to look at the SEATO Treaty with care when 
I was in the Executive Branch. I think one 
ought to separate Cambodia from, Vietnam 
and deal with them as separate questions, 

The. protocol states to the SEATO Treaty 
are not members of the treaty organization. 
They are three states in Indochina, Laos, 
Cambodia and Vietnam, and the numbers or 
the treaty states that upon their request, 
the members of the Treaty Organization may 
come to their assistance under the proce- 
dures established by the treaty, 

So that the first question about Cam- 
bodia is: was there any request? 

Now, some years ago, actually Prince Si- 
hanouk, when he was head of the Cambo- 
dian Government, rejected the status of a 
protocol state, renounced that, Whether or 
not that has any carrying power, I think it 
is very clear that there was no advanced re- 
quest from Cambodia in this situation. I 
don’t think anybody has asserted that the 
new Cambodian Government or the old Cam- 
bodian Government made a formal request 
for assistance in accordance with the SEATO 
Treaty procedures. 

Secondly, even if there had been such a 
request, the SEATO Treaty procedures re- 
quire consultation among the members 
about the appropriate steps to be taken in 
response to a request or an attack on a 
protocol state. 

Again, it seems to me there isn’t any, 
even any contention that the United States 
went through those consultation procedures, 
and it seems to me that there is very little 
doubt that if it had consulted with the 
other members of the SEATO Treaty: the 
British, the French, the Pakistani, the over- 
whelming view there must have been some 
support; but overwhelming view is there 
should be no incursion into Cambodia. 

In the third place, any action to be taken 
under the SEATO Treaty is to be taken in 
accordance with the constitutional processes 
of the member states, and the treaty so 
specifies. 

So, again, we are right back to our orig- 
inal question: what are the constitutional 
processes? 

The Senate, in ratifying the SEATO Treaty 
deliberately kept that string on it so that 
there would have to be a resort to constitu- 
tional processes in the event action under 
the treaty were taken. 

Finally, the treaty is designed to pro- 
tect SEATO, or the protocol states as such, 
and the one thing that the President has 
said is that that isn't what he is doing, that 
he is not protecting Cambodia; he is not 
in there in defense of that area, but he is in 
there as an ancillary kind of thing to the 
Vietnam operation. 

So, it seems to me, certainly in the case of 
Cambodia the reliance on the SEATO Treaty 
is wholly baseless and on a variety of 
grounds the SEATO Treaty provides abso- 
lutely no cover for the Cambodian activity. 

Senator Pearson. Related to that, the ar- 
gument has been made that respect of a 
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neutral country depends upon that country 
maintaining its neutrality, and that Cam- 
bodia in the past years has failed to main- 
tain that neutrality in permitting North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong troops to occupy 
and to supply routes and to occupy the 
sanctuaries. 

Is that a proper interpretation of interna- 
tional law? 

Mr. CHayes. Well, I think it might have 
been a proper interpretation of international 
law before World War I. What the rule now 
is is much more difficult to say. But in terms 
of our situation here, it is a question of 
what the President’s powers to act as Com- 
mander in Chief are. 

It seems to me those powers arise only 
in the event of a sudden, immediate threat, 
as several of the gentlemen have said, and 
there simply is no evidence at all, I don’t 
think the President has cited any evidence 
that there was a significant threat at the 
time, a significant sudden threat, a change 
in the situation that required immediate 
action at the time you went into Cambodia. 

So, it seems to me the national or inter- 
national problems and domestic problems, 
meld into one another and the question of 
whether there can be action in the absence 
of such a treaty is not so clear. 

Mr. Bicker. Not only, I think, in terms 
does that treaty remit us to our domestic 
constitutional arrangements, but there would 
be an extremely serious question of whether 
if the attempt had been made by treaty to 
override our domestic constitutional arrange- 
ments of division of power between the Con- 
gress and the President, whether that could 
have been done. 

There is no law that I know of that says 
that a treaty can override fundamental con- 
stitutional arrangements. There may be some 
changes that can be made by treaty or execu- 
tive agreement in relationship between the 
Federal Government and states, but I don’t 
know of any law that says a treaty can over- 
ride basic constitutional arrangements, 

The Congress did not enact the Bricker 
Amendment precisely because it thought that 
was the fact. 

Senator KENNEDY. We talked somewhat 
earlier about how you gentlemen view the 
war-making powers and the Executive and 
the Congress in the 19th to 20th Centuries 
and the gradual deterioration, in your view, 
of the role of the Congress in fulfilling its 
mandate under the Constitution. Then Mr. 
De Wind just a few moments ago projected 
this into the future and talked a bit about 
a sort of new kind of relationship that might 
have to be developed if we are going to be 
responsive to other crises around the world. 

Could you, perhaps develop, talk a bit 
about this historical deterioration, as you 
view it, in terms of the warmaking powers 
and how you see it in terms of the future, 
and what kind of suggestions you might 
have in terms of the Senate restating and 
reestablishing its responsibility in this area. 

Mr. PLIMPTON. I don’t know that I am 
the best one to respond to that, Senator, 
but I will at least make a few observations. 

I think obviously in the 20th Century, with 
the very rapid development in the technol- 
ogy of warfare, with the atomic bomb lean- 
ing over us, and the need for the Presidency 
to have the power to act when international 
crises develop, such as Lebanon in 1958 and 
Cuba, one does have, historically, a greater 
emphasis on the power of the Presidency. 
And I see no signs of any move backward 
from the international situation, which nec- 
essarily does mean that the President has 
got to be in a position to act very quickly 
if a crisis develops. 

To just elaborate on what Mr. De Wind 
said, it seems to me that Congress must real- 
ize that, and I think it does realize it, be- 
cause over the last years there has never 
been Congressional objection. In most cases 
there has been a Congressional approval in 
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the sense of approval by Congressional leaders 
of what was done by President Johnson in 
the Dominican crisis, and at least what was 
done by President Kennedy in the Cuban 
crisis, Things like that simply have to be 
done by the President. 

But, it seems also clear, too, as Mr. De Wind 
has said, that Congress must have some sort 
of a continuing method of consultation with 
the President so that as these crises develop, 
Congress can be kept informed and give its 
own views, even if there isn’t time for legis- 
lative action. 

I am sure that some of my brethren here 
can elaborate on that. 

Mr. De Wrnp. Let me say this: the other 
day I was reading the steel seizure case again 
and was very struck by the fact that Justice 
Jackson, in his opinion in that case, foresaw 
so much of what was going on in this coun- 
try and really gave the prescription, I think, 
for dealing with it. And if I could just quote 
for a moment. 

I made a note of this quotation. He said: 

“I have no illusion that any decision by 
this court can keep power in the hands of 
Congress. Power to legislate belongs in the 
hands of Congress, but only Congress itself, 
can prevent power from slipping through its 
fingers." And then he gave the prescription: 

“With all of its defects, men have dis- 
covered no technique for long preserving 
free government except that the Executive 
be under the law and that the law be made 
by parliamentary deliberations.” 

It seems to me that prescribes the course 
that there must be a technique and mecha- 
nism for parliamentary deliberations on any 
matter so important as war, let alone many 
other things that affect us. 

Mr. BIcKEL. It seems to me clear that this 
is not a matter that can be codified with any 
hope of governing by present legislation fu- 
ture events. It is, indeed, not a legislative 
but a constitutional matter, and I think if 
one is to restate it in general terms, if Con- 
gress is to assert itself under the presssure 
of these events to a restoration of its posi- 
tion in general terms, the line is to be drawn 
between Presidential, reactive Presidential 
power, between Presidential power to go 
speedily into executive action to meet any 
assault or threat, And if one has the Cuban 
crisis of 1962 in mind, one has to add that 
threat against the United States or its forces. 

I think reasonable men would find a dif- 
ference between that which is the true line 
of practice and certainly the true line of con- 
stitutional intent until the practice began to 
be corrupted in one or two instances in the 
19th Century and fairly steadily since the 
first World War. 

I think that is the true line and men can 
find, I think, a distinction between reaction 
of this sort and the deliberate commitment 
of the resources of the country to war, 
which is what happened, in my judgment, 
in 1965. 

I think Korea is a sort of a dubious middle 
case and I would probably let it slip over 
to the side of Presidential power. 

Now, I think that without any Musions, 
if one is writing an Internal Revenue Code, 
it can be stated in broad constitutional lan- 
guage, in the exercise of the function of 
Congress to reassert its own constitutional 
position. More than that, I would doubt it 
can be done. 

Senator CRANSTON. I would like to ask a 
question that relates to the current situa- 
tions we are seeking to deal with now in 
what amounts to a war undeclared and where 
the Congress is seeking to exercise its con- 
stitutional powers to bring the war to a 
close. 

What are the legal distinctions of, the con- 
stitutional. distinctions between the issue 
of the involvement of Congress in the power 
to declare war, where that is possible, where 
we have time to consider whether or not we 
wish to, and where we want to exercise our 
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constitutional authority, particularly the 
power of the purse, to end a war that we are 
involved in where the President is now ex- 
ercising his authority as Commander in 
Chief and says he has to do certain things 
to continue to defend the lives of American 
troops engaged in this kind of war? 

Mr. BICKEL, May I say I don't think the 
Congressional power is by any means re- 
stricted to declaring wars; that is, a formal 
declaration of war is not the only thing 
Congress has at its disposal. 

I don’t think the Congressional power is 
restricted to the appropriation power. I 
think the general residual war and foreign 
policy relation power of the United States, 
except in a small area of the function of the 
Commander in Chief to act speedily, rests in 
Congress. I don’t have any doubt about it. 

I think the most, as I said earlier, the 
furthest claim that can be made for Presi- 
dential power is that it also exists in the 
twilight zone, as Justice Jackson called it, 
where the Congress and President share pow- 
ers. So, I am as clear as I can be. I don't 
have any doubt under the sun that Con- 
gress, no matter what the legality and validity 
of Presidential action now, has present power 
to make the foreign policy of the United 
States, as it sees fit to do, and to appropri- 
ate or not appropriate money in pursuance 
of that policy, as it sees fit to do. 

I don’t have any question, in other words, 
to be quite specific, on the constitutional 
foundation for either the Cooper-Church or 
the McGovern-Hatfield amendment. 

Mr. CHayres. I am in accord, almost, with 
everything that has been said, but I do think 
one can overemphasize the statement that 
Congressional powers have been eroded. 

The fact is that even since World War II, 
on almost every occasion where there was a 
serious possibility of involvement of U.S. 
troops in major combat, there was not only 
informal consultation with Congress, but 
formal consultation, 

Now, I think the one case in which that 
is not so, was the Korean commitment by 
President Truman, and there he did assert 
Executive prerogative, pure and simple, al- 
though he consulted with the leadership. He 
did not, either before or after, seek a reso- 
lution, but when the Formosa Straits prob- 
lem blew up later in the fifties, President 
Eisenhower sought an authorizing resolution 
from Congress. 

In the Middle East in 1957, Congress gave 
an authorizing resolution in advance to the 
President, and the Lebanese landing was 
carried out under the authority of that reso- 
lution. 

Mention has been made here of the mis- 
sile crisis. In that case, at least a month be- 
fore the action of President Kennedy, the 
Congress passed a resolution authorizing re- 
sponse by force if Cuba should be turned into 
an offensive missile base, and that resolu- 
tion is cited by the President in his quaran- 
tine proclamation. And even, although we 
have talked about its inadequacies, and dif- 
ficulty, President Johnson wanted some form 
of Congressional sanction, which he got or 
thought he got in the Tonkin Gulf Resolu- 
tion. 

So that to me it is not that Congress 
should not regard the situation as one in 
which the President has refused to recog- 
nize Congressional power. 

Quite the reverse, except for one or two oc- 
casions, the President has consistently recog- 
nized that it is necessary to associate the 
Congress with him in this kind of enterprise 
and to return to what Mr. De Wind said be- 
fore that is the genius of the system, that 
both agencies which bear some responsibility 
and power must be in concurrence in order 
to carry on an activity of this kind, a war so 
deep and costly. 

Senator KENNEDY. How much consultation 
really was there during these events that you 
mentioned here, Mr. Chayes? Was it mostly 
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pro forma? How extensive was it really? How 
does it affect the criteria which I think has 
been the theme, at least, of the expression 
that you gentlemen have pointed this morn- 
ing, and that is: there ought to be serious 
consultation with the Congress and, if there 
is going to be Presidential action, it should 
be made with the support of Congressional 
action. 

In the instances you have mentioned here, 
was there really anything more than a hasty 
resolution passed, or was it the really exten- 
sive kind of consultation which you gentle- 
men feel is essential in the development of 
future American involvement? 

Mr. CHAYES. The missile crisis, which I 
know best, Congressional action was taken 
well in advance of the actual knowledge that 
offensive missiles were there. 

My guess is that that time that Congress 
would have been prepared to go further than 
the President might. The resolution was 
passed after extended debate in both houses 
a month before the action. and then when 
the action itself came to be taken, I know 
Chairman Fulbright was consulted, as well 
as other Congressional leaders. 

I think in both the Formosa Resolution 
and the Middle East Resolution in the fifties, 
although I am less familiar with the details, 
were both passed as a result of considerable 
debate. 

Now, it seems to me fair to say that the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution, there the President 
exploited a situation of emergency to secure 
some form of Congressional approval, and 
we have already mentioned that that might 
limit the scope of the approval. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. What is the situation 
if the President misrepresents the facts upon 
which he bases his request? 

In law, what is the situation with any con- 
tract if it is procured by fraud; is it valid? 

Mr. CHAyes. Well, I think we have said, 
Mr. Chairman, that none of us really rely 
very heavily on the Tonkin Gulf Resolution 
and we all think that the time has come for 
its repeal. 

Senator Futpricnut. Why would you cite it 
as an example of consultation? 

Mr. Cayes., Well, all I was saying is that 
even at a minimum, even in a case like that, 
President Johnson recognized some mini- 
ef requirements or desirability of associa- 

on, 

Senator FULBRIGHT, Pro forma, purely. In 
the case of the Dominican Republic, we were 
called out at 5:00 o'clock and we were told 
there again, a number of things that were 
not true at all. He had already made up his 
decision and he went to the public television 
and announced it within the hour, prac- 
tically. 

Now, in the case of the final action on 
Cuba, although he had the previous au- 
thorization. I was also invited there. We were 
invited about 5:00 o'clock; we were in- 
formed; we were asked our views. But the 
decision had well been made. The speech had 
been prepared. He immediately left that 
meeting and went out on television and an- 
nounced it. He wasn’t asking for consulta- 
tion or advice. He asked us to come to receive 
his decision. 

Do you cal] that consultation? 

Mr. CHayes. Well, Mr. Chairman, let me 
simply say what position I am trying to 
make, I am really not saying that in all of 
those cases the consultation with the Con- 
gress was adequate or necessarily supported 
the action. 

What I am saying is that even the Presi- 
dent has, as in most cases, he has recog- 
nized the need for Congressional concurrence, 
and that seems to me to go to the point that 
we have been talking about before, that if 
the President, even in these emergency situa- 
tions, has recognized it, it is clearly the right 
and duty and obligation of Congress to as- 
sert its view, in a situation like the present. 

Senator Cranston. Given all of the back- 
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ground, what will be the legal effect of the 
repeal of the Bay of Tonkin Resolution, 
which we can expect will occur? 

Mr. McKay. Wouldn’t that leave the situa- 
tion as it was before. Whether Senator Ful- 
bright is right or not, that it was enacted on 
the basis of misinformation, it now would be 
withdrawn and the situation would be re- 
stored more nearly to a proper balance. 

May I return to your earlier question about 
the power to declare war? 

It seems to me if Congress has the power 
to declare war, and no one disputes this, then 
surely it must, to use an ungrammatical 
word, have power to “undeclare” war. 

It may be that it is necessary to withdraw 
troops and commitments a little more slowly 
than the initial determination to go in a war 
situation, But, there can’t be the slightest 
doubt, it seems to me, that Congress, through 
its appropriations power, through its power 
to govern the land and naval air forces, 
through its general authority in connection 
with foreign affairs, has the authority to 
make that decision in its own good time. 

Now, if in the past the consultation process 
is not as good as it should have been—and 
I certainly agree with Senator Fulbright, that 
it has not—isn’t the fault really that the 
Congress hasn’t demanded that there be 
consultation, and hasn't it said after this 
fact, this was insufficient and it hasn’t caled 
the President’s hand on these issues. 

And it now seems to me the opportunity 
to make that point more dramatically than 
any point in the past whatever, in other 
cases there was surely less consultation with 
Congress, with the Executive Branch, with 
the public, in this instance, than in the 
other, but in this instance, making this very 
dramatic occasion to show that Congress does 
continue to assert its rightful authority. 

Senator CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, getting 
back to Professor Chayes’ point, he was 
stressing that he felt that the powers of the 
Congress had not been eroded, that the 
President, with one or two exceptions, had 
recognized the power of Congress. 

I think I would have to take issue with 
that, I would say the President, with the 
exception of one or two wars, has recognized 
the power of Congress. 

Moreover, I think that in the study that 
I have given to the committee, and I have 
tried to give very careful study to it, one 
can demonstrate that Congressional power 
has eroded away over the past 100 years. 
Not only the war power, but the treaty 
power; not only the treaty power, but the 
power of the purse. And that all of this has 
resulted in a very large concentration of 
power in the hands of the Chief Executive. 

I think it was Gibbons who wrote in The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, that 
the principles of a free constitution are 
irrevocably lost when the legislative power 
is dominated by the Executive. And I think 
that one cannot lightly pass over the im- 
pressive evidence that Congressional power 
has eroded away. 

Now, that, of course, has been very much 
the fault of Congress. It hasn't been the 
action simply of the President alone. It 
has happened because of acquiescence of 
Congress through the years. But it really has 
come to the point where the power, it seems 
to me, has become so largely concentrated 
in Presidential hands and the habit of 
accepting this has become so persuasive 
that the institutions of the Republic as 
envisioned by the Constitution are in very 
serious jeopardy. 

Mr. Rustin of the New York Times, you 
know, is a very thoughtful writer, and I 
can’t take issue with him when he said in 
his column the other day, “On the great 
acts of foreign policy, especially those in- 
volving the risk of or even the acts of 
war, he, ‘referring to the President,’ is more 
powerful in this age than in any other, 
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freer to follow his own bent than any other 
single political leader in the world, and the 
larger and more fatal the issue the greater 
is his authority to follow his own will.” 

Now, what we are striving to do in the 
amendment that is presently before the Sen- 
ate, Senator Cooper and I and many others 
on both sides of the aisle are sponsoring, is 
not to question the legitimate authority that 
the President has, as Commander in Chief in 
an ongoing war situation, where he does 
have responsibilities for the protection of 
American troops in the field. 

What we are striving to do, rather, is to 
assert or reassert Congressional authority to 
share with him in a legislative way the re- 
sponsibility for fixing the outer limits of 
American penetration in Cambodia; and we 
seek to do that by asserting the control that 
the Constitution vests In Congress over the 
pursestrings. 

Our purpose is not to undercut the Presi- 
dent. We have established the outer perim- 
eters exactly where he set them. But beyond 
that, we provide that money, appropriations 
shall not be spent, so that if later he thinks 
we should occupy all of Cambodia or assume 
obligation for the defense of the Cambodian 
Government, or expand the war still further 
into the jungles of Southeast Asia, then he 
will be obliged to come back and present his 
case to the Congress and ask Congress to lift 
the limitations. 

What I would like to ask is: given that 
kind of amendment as I have explained it, 
do you gentlemen feel that this falls clearly 
within the powers of the Congress under the 
Constitution? 

Mr. McKay. I would certainly agree it is 
within the Congressional powers. But I want 
to take difference with one thing you said 
earlier. I do not believe the Congressional 
power has been eroded. I do not believe that 
is possible under the Constitution. The words 
of the Constitution are just as bold and 
meaningful and clear as they were a century 
ago. What there has been, it seems to me, is 
not an erosion of power, but an erosion of 
Congressional will. 

Senator CHURCH. I agree with that. I agree 
with that. And I think that is what I was 
saying. Of course, the power is there and 
what we are seeking to do with the amend- 
ment is reassert it. The power derives di- 
rectly from the Constitution, and I think you 
are quite right in the distinction you make, 
the power and will to use it. 

Mr. McKay. I fully concur in the assertion 
of authority that you suggest. 

Mr. De WIND. Before you came in, I made 
a statement which I think I would like to 
repeat. 

It seems to me this is not only within the 
power of Congress, but it is part of its solemn 
constitutional obligation to define the war, 
which it has not yet done, 

It seems to me the total initiative in the 
situation rests with the Congress. Presidents 
and all executives will exercise power and 
the resistance to that power under the Con- 
stitution has to come from the Congress, and 
the power of the President, to which you re- 
ferred, has tremendously, greatly exercised a 
leverage on public opinion, which is tremen- 
dous, and if the Congress does not respond 
it is shirking its obligation, not its power. 

Senator CHURCH. I think the thing I find 
hard to understand, that those who so often 
proclaim themselves to be conservatives and 
traditionalists assume the most radical pos- 
sible view on the question of Presidential 
powers, They seem to think that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is meant to be an 
autocrat in all matters that really count, 
matters of war and peace, that involve life 
and death of the Republic, and, of course, 
that wasn’t what the Constitution envisaged. 
It envisaged they share responsibility 
and yet the self-avowed conservatives and 
preservers of the Republic are the ones that 
are most adamant now in proclaiming that 
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there should be no limitation or restraint 
placed upon the powers of the President to 
do as he pleases. 

Mr. Piuowpron. Those who favor strict con- 
struction of the Constitution do not favor 
strict construction of the powers of the 
President. There is an inconsistency there 
that is pretty glaring. 

Mr. CHAYES. I want to get myself on record, 
in reply to your question, Senator Church. I 
fully endorse the Constitutional power of 
Congress and, as Mr. De Wind said, the obli- 
gation of Congress to decide this matter and 
to enforce its will. 

The only thing that I was trying to say 
was that even the present-most Presidents 
have not asserted otherwise, they have not 
claimed a prerogative so wide they should 
have taken whatever advantage they could 
of Congressional acquiescence, but as a Con- 
stitutional matter they have not claimed 
that wide a prerogative, so that it isn't in 
that sense, a confrontation until very re- 
cently. 

Senator CHURCH. We are basically in agree- 
ment. 

Senator Saxse. As I look at it, we are ina 
historical constitutional crisis. What we are 
trying to do is reverse a trend that has been 
going on for many years. We are now trying 
to reassert something that has not been taken 
away from Congress. It has been given away. 
And it was pointed out yesterday by speakers 
on the floor that Congress has been engrossed 
in housekeeping duties; in other words, 
Washington representatives of their con- 
stituency, and that, combined with efforts 
to get reelected, have taken up most of their 
time. 

Now, the things that the President has 
moved into, beginning back before World 
War II, have gradually grown into a bureauc- 
racy, and to fight what we see in this his- 
torical crisis, is first to convince Congress 
that there is a possibility of reasserting this, 
and then convincing them that they want to, 
because we find among those of us who are 
interested in this, especially the newcomers, 
there is little desire to move into these con- 
troversial areas. 

Now, that means there is a void to be filled 
and it has been filled, not just by the Presi- 
dent and his appointees, but rather by the 
growing bureaucracy in the Defense Depart- 
ment and State Department and in the other 
departments. A self-generating power that 
now goes to policy measures. 

We think that unless we take this stand 
at this time, and I am delighted that you are 
here, because this is, from that standpoint, 
a judicial matter. Unless we take this stand 
to reassert our interest and our control, that 
it is going to be eroded even further. 

Now, it is easy to say that Congress re- 
asserts its power, but I think that it is sig- 
nificant that the ones that you talk to here 
are all in agreement with you and the ones 
who are not here are the ones with whom we 
have difficulty in convincing and we haven't 
done a very good job, obviously, on the floor, 
because most of the Members of the Senate 
and the House are still interested in doing 
their social work and in getting reelected 
and are not generally concerned in giving up 
these duties, which are very demanding, and 
moving back into an area of policy-making. 

Mr. BICKEL. To make an argument, or put 
on the table a proposition which isn’t strictly 
legal, but which goes to the reasons I think 
why the original constitutional arrangement 
was what it was, and not what in some of 
these instances it has become to be, and that 
ig this: you can, I think, in a democratic 
society, tolerate a measure of Executive— 
decisive action, which is, of course, the 
genius of the single executive. 

When there is consensus, when there is 
recidivity to him, you can have an FDR close 
the banks, but the residual power of govern- 
ment has to be in Congress because it is the 
only institution in which the proceedings of 
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government goes on openly and visible. It is 
the only institution in which the process of 
government is open to access. 

A President, or for that matter, a court, 
are unsuitable instruments for government, 
for much the same reason. 

A President makes his decisions behind 
closed doors. There are the raw aspects of his 
office, remoteness of the office. You cannot do 
that, it seems to me, with decisions for which 
you have to generate consent in a demo- 
cratic society. 

The President is no fit instrument for 
doing that, certainly for doing it continu- 
ously. Congress is the instrument for that. 
Congress is where things are open, visible 
and where there is widespread access, where 
there can be some form of participatory 
democracy. These, I think, were the reasons 
why in setting up our government Congress 
was made the residual depository of Federal 
power, not the President, and these are the 
reasons; these are the additional reasons 
now why Congress must reassert itself be- 
cause the country is, as everybody knows, in 
something of a crisis of allegiance and of 
confidence in its government with the Execu- 
tive. 

Mr. Linpsay. I wanted to make one com- 
ment further on perhaps why this is such 
a good time and an important time for 
Congress to take an affirmative step as al- 
most a demonstration of reassertion of its 
interest and control over the war making 
power. And part of that is because, as we 
all know, in our times, unlike the early 
days, it is a time when the President has 
to have and does have, unquestionably has 
the power for instant response to total war, 
and I am sure that there is nobody here 
who would dispute that that power exists. 

But, within the fringes of, it is abso- 
lutely essential that the greatest restraint 
in every way be on the President in the 
exercise of that wer, 

For example, was can envision attacking 
NATO and the level of response that the 
President might feel he could go into. You 
can even go back to the Pueblo action in 
which there were many who urged and 
probably the President would have been 
supported in a power if he had reacted to 
the Pueblo incident by immediate bombing 
of North Korea. Thank God he didn’t! 

But in this kind of a context where we 
know the President has the power of total 
response, it is important that Congress en- 
ter into the process, both in advance and 
at the present time in asserting itself just 
to the absolute extent that it can within 
those limits, 

Senator FULBRIGHT. It seems to me you are 
using the words “power” the same as “au- 
thority.” Do you see any difference between 
the power to bomb Moscow tomorrow and 
the authority to do it? 

It is true so long as the army will obey 
him he can order them to do all sorts of 
unconstitutional things. You say “the pow- 
er,” you mean he has the authority to do 
these things. 

Did he have a constitutional authoriza- 
tion within the Constitution, meaning of 
the Constitution, to react immediately and 
bomb North Korea? 

Mr. Linpsay. I don’t think he would have 
in that case but I think it is very debatable 
as to whether he would not have it. 

Here we have been discussing not whether 
the President had the power to go into Cam- 
bodia. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Are you meaning a 
Constitutional authority? Do you use the 
word “power” as equivalent of constitu- 
tional authority to do it? 

Mr. Lrypsay. I was using it in that state- 
ment as meaning authority. 

Senator - FULBRIGHT. You see no distinc- 
tion? 

Mr, Lrnpsay. In the case of a full nuclear 
attack on this country, I think the Presi- 
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dent has the authority, as well as the power 
to respond and clearly in the case of a nu- 
clear attack on something like NATO. 

All our troops in NATO, at what level of 
response he has power and authority, the 
point was: where this situation exists, and 
I think both power and authority are tre- 
mendous, it is important that Congress move 
as far into those limits as it can. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Could I come back to 
Mr. Bickel? All of you say the Congress 
should do that and Congress should do this. 
I thought that the purpose of these discus- 
sions was to determine that the particular 
action in Cambodia was or was not within his 
authority, He obviously has the power to 
do it. Was he correct In doing it? And does 
the Congress have Constitutional authority 
to limit it? And we could reiterate all we like 
that the Congress should do this and that. 

These are fine political decisions. The sig- 
nificance to us is if the best authority be- 
lieves that we do have the authority. This is 
an argument, a case for an argument to 
obtain action in the Congress. 

It strikes me that a lot of this is very 
interesting, as scholars, but it is also very 
interesting and you prompt the question: 
why has the Congress not been willing and 
able to reassert its authority, its Constitu- 
tional authority? Why does it hesitate to 
do it? 

It seems to me that these are new devel- 
opments, particularly one that wasn't con- 
templated in the Constitution, and the other 
has grown up since World War II. 

Two major facts are that under the im- 
pact of that war and succeeding wars and a 
continuing crisis, the military establishment 
has come to control the Congress. It is so 
enormous and disposes of such a great 
part of the wealth of the country, which also 
includes its command of the personnel, and 
the influence generally, its institutional ad- 
vertising, public relations activity are far 
beyond the comprehension of most citizens, 
together with the invention of television. And 
the President is the only man who has im- 
mediate access to the minds of 90 percent of 
the people. 

I think there are 60 million television sets, 
which covers almost all of the homes in the 
country. And there is no Congressman, no 
Senator, no writer who has the capacity and 
institution to talk to the people. 

It is all very well in the days of Jefferson, 
out in the open where people knew what was 
going on, at least the people who were in- 
terested, those who were enfranchised, and 
there weren't so many. 

Today, there were four Senators the other 
day who wanted to have a 30-minute pro- 
gram. They had to go out and raise the 
money; they did it this time, but how many 
times do you think they can do that? 

Mr. Brcket. Could I add just a couple 
or very short points? I don’t disagree with 
you as you described the difficulty. I would 
say two things: one, it seems to me the 
political and constitutional issues merge in 
this area. That is to say I would argue that 
even a Congress which agrees with the Presi- 
dent, with his actions, ought at this junc- 
ture of affairs, to reassert its constitutional 
authority, even if it be only to tell him they 
agreed with him; because I think there may 
be a reversal in what has been the trend 
of the 20th Century, namely: the people 
looking only to their President or chiefly to 
their President for action. 

I think one can see, at least where I come 
from, one senses it among the young, a feel- 
ing of the remoteness of the Presidential 
institution and a certain loss of allegiance 
to it as the sole representative of the people 
and of the government. 

I think as Congress reasserts itself, and 
here again the Constitutional and political 
issues merge, we are going to proceed at the 
graver and graver crisis of allegiance and 
confidence in the whole process of govern- 
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ment on the part of very substantial num- 
bers of our young people. 

So that I think that Congress should act; 
should assert its constitutional authority for 
political reasons. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. That is all very well if 
the Congressman thought the young people 
could have much influence upon their elec- 
tion. But up to now they haven't demon- 
strated that and this is why. Unless they can 
show that. 

Mr. BICKEL. I thought I saw a small dem- 
onstration of that in 1968, Senator Fulbright. 

Senator KENNEDY. Perhaps so; more so 
when we get the 18-year-old vote. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Did you think the 
young people were determinative in the 
Presidential election of 1968; is that what you 
mean? 

Mr. BICKEL. No; I thought I saw in 1968, 
particularly in the primary—— 

Senator FULBRIGHT, In one state or two? 

Mr. BICKEL. Considerable impact. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I don't think it re- 
sulted in any tangible results, as far as I 
have been informed. I don’t think it did, and 
now today they are having, I think—I am 
very sympathetic, you know, don’t misun- 
derstand, to their disillusionment with that 
goes on, not only the war but a great many 
other things. A counterpart of the war is 
the initiative of all of the problems, particu- 
larly the education of the young; so there is 
no problem about that. 

But I think that it is important if every- 
body agrees, that Congress is well within its 
rights to pass the proposed resolution that 
we have, that is all very well, and it may 
be useful in the debate. I think you still 
have a tremendous problem of getting votes 
to pass it. I can’t conceive of it passing the 
House of Representatives, as I interpret re- 
cent votes in the House of Representatives 
particularly on military affairs. 

Last year, in the most determined and 
exhausting battle I have ever seen in the 
Congress, to effect one military weapons sys- 
tem, we lost by a tie vote in the Senate. And 
don’t underestimate that. We just practically 
gave up everything else in order to try to 
demonstrate that we weren’t completely un- 
der the domination of the military estab- 
lishment and we failed. The House, it is two 
or three-to-1 over there, I think, in nearly 
every vote, 

The other day they had a vote and there 
was an effort made by a determined group of 
dissidents, about 100,—that is all they could 
muster in the various efforts affecting a cer- 
tain military construction bill. They ended 
up getting 45 seconds apiece to talk under 
the administration of the Chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee. He determined 
each of those opponents could get 45 seconds. 
This is really open debate of the fashion that 
you talked about, 

It seems to me there is a political break- 
down here in support of all of your theories. 
I agree with your theories. I think it is per- 
fectly right and constitutional for the Con- 
gress not to pass, not only the Church- 
Cooper, and if they want to, if they have 
the votes, but I can’t possibly see the votes 
passing in the House or over a veto, but it is 
important to have this discussion because of 
the political effect. 

I think it would be restraining, a warning 
to any President, if the Senate passed the 
resolution such as this, not because it is going 
to be constitutionally effective or legally 
effective, but it is a clear warning that the 
country, that there is dissatisfaction, that 
there is a danger, and that it is a political 
judgment then that he must make. 

Does that make any sense to you? 

Mr. BickeL. What you are saying is that 
what we can do is try as you have been trying 
for years. I hope we continue. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. But I think it is very 
important for you, for purposes of our argu- 
ment, to say that, and at least knock down 
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these assertions that we are getting far be- 
yond our proper constitutional responsibil- 
ity. 

There is one concept that I have never 
heard before in any books or articles I have 
ever read. What is the limitation of this as- 
sertive power of protection of the troops 
that you can invade a neutral country? If 
that is true, could it not also, under that 
theory invade China or also invade Russia, 
because they all contribute to some extent 
to endanger the lives of our troops. 

Is there a constitutional principle that you 
are aware of, and has it any background? 

Mr. BIcKEL. No, sir; I am not aware of it. 
I do think that with my back to the wall I 
could find a distinction and I would not like 
to be the one that enlarges the power in 
this fashion. I think I could find a distinction 
without necessarily supporting what he did. 
I could find a distinction between moving 
20 miles to your left or right against even 
my supplies or weapons or enemy troops in 
fact are on the ground, or where you have 
cause to believe they have been. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Where would you 
draw the line? 

Mr. BICKEL. As near to preventing Presi- 
dential excesses as I could. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Now we have gone 21 
miles. 

Senator KENNEDY. Mr. De Wind. 

Mr. DE Wrinp. Senator, I see no ground for 
great political optimism, but at least some 
tnings are happening. The very fact that 
today you have a thousand lawyers from New 
York in Washington is quite unprecedented 
and this is an organized participation in 
politics which I thnk is without precedent. 

But more than that, many leading colleges 
and universities are deciding if we were 
once able to excuse students to bring in the 
harvest, we can excuse them to bring in 
votes. 

And now, one, as least one illustrious 
law firm in the City of New York has told 
its young lawyers they are willing to pay 
them through a period of weeks of political 
action in the fall. So there is something stir- 
ring; something is happening. 

Senator KENNEDY. I make the comment: I 
remember a time in the debate on Judge 
Carswell, when there was considerable less 
support in terms of opposition to his nomi- 
nation than there was even for the McGov- 
ern-Hatfield resolution. 

So, I wouldn't quite share the pessimism 
expressed, although I thought the point 
that Senator Fulbright made, that if we 
are able to get this by the Senate it would 
obviously, even if it doesn’t pass the House, 
get some action on it in spite of the fact 
that is would not have a very significant 
impact. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. You misunderstood. I 
think it is very significant, but not for 
Constitutional reasons, for political reasons: 

The passage by the Senate, if we did, is 
very significant, because it will impress any 
President. If the Senate passes such a reso- 
lution, it is bound to have a political reac- 
tion upon him. He wouldn’t be legally and 
constitutionally affected until it is enacted 
into law. The only distinction I make, I am 
very much for it because of this reason, but 
not because of its constitutional effect. 

Mr. BickeL. The Constitution in this area 
is made up of practice and every event of 
this sort is precedent on the Constitution. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I am very much for it. 
I didn’t mean to leave any impression. I am 
for this one and I expect to be for the next 
one. The point I am really trying to make, 
it is very interesting. Many, many years ago 
I once read the Constitution and it is very 
interesting. But what we are faced with 
now is reality, and the Constitution is a part 
of it, and I don’t discount the importance 
of you saying that the Congress is certainly 
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within, not only its rights, but its respon- 
sibilities to move. I am all for that, too. It 
helps us, help those of us who want to 
reassert the Senate's rights. 

As you know, only a year ago, about a year 
ago we passed what is called the Commit- 
ment’s Resolution. This was a very success- 
ful effort, in a general way, to reassert the 
Senate’s role. It was, in essence, saying “From 
here on we are not going to accept these 
casual Presidential statements as commit- 
ments of this country. They have to be made 
with the participation of Congress. This was 
a significant resolution. 

The Senate alone, of course, can make such 
actions, and we did with a very large major- 
ity. This is the followup. 

As a practical way, here today, we are exer- 
cising, it seems to me, a political pressure 
upon the President, in view of the overall 
circumstances, to change his approach, or 
his idea, to at least reconsider his policy in 
expanding the war into Cambodia and even- 
tually into Laos. And this is extremely sig- 
nificant. And the fact that it is or it is not 
constitutional of us to do is also a very per- 
suasive reason why it will stiffen the back of 
some of our colleagues. 

You have to understand the problems of 
Senators and Congressmen about, in their 
own profession, as your own, the significance 
of the television. I don’t think it can be 
discounted. 

This is a new instrumentality which has 
completely distorted the normal democratic 
processes. In the old days, before you had it, 
Senators and Congressmen had almost equal 
access to the public mind that the President 
does; but you all know today, you have seen 
it demonstrated, he at any time can go on 
television nationwide and speak directly, 
without any interpretation of any kind of 
reporter or anyone else. He can tell any kind 
of story, be it accurate, inaccurate, or any- 
thing else, and there is no way anybody can 
answer that in the same form or to the same 
extent. That is a fact of life. I think you have 
to consider this. 

I think you legal brains ought to figure 
out a way to do it. This instrumentality 
should not be at the sole disposal of any 
executive. 

The institution of the Congress, if you 
really are interested in it being effective, 
ought to have also some mechanism by which 
it could speak to the same people and to the 
same extent and under the same circum- 
stances, if it is to make any case at all. 

There is no way for any Senator to really 
equal that. This is a distortion almost com- 
parable in this field to the invention of the 
hydrogen bomb in the field of warfare. It 
has completely upset the normal relation- 
ships between the Executive and the Legis- 
lative, and I don’t think there is anything 
we can do. We talk about it, I know. There 
is nothing we can do under present condi- 
tions, 

I think the Congress ought to pass a law 
which would remedy this situation, and you 
lawyers ought to figure out the way to do it. 

Mr. McKay. It seems to me if the Church- 
Cooper Amendment, or the McGovern-Hat- 
field Amendment, were adopted by the Con- 
gress, that would be not only a political 
act, but it would change the Constitutional 
situation as well, because then there would 
be an assertion by Congress of its Constitu- 
tional authority. And here I would like to 
go back to what I said earlier about the dif- 
ference between authority and power. In 
our earlier discussion there was difficulty 
in distingishing between authority and pow- 
er of the President prior to Congressional 
assertion of its authority and limitation of 
the purse that you think are proper to be 
exercised, and I think it is a question 
deliberately left difficult and unclear by the 
Constitution, 

But once Congress acts then this President 
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may still have the power to act in defiance 
of that, but he no longer has the authority 
and he is just stripped of his Constitu- 
tional— 

Senator FULBRIGHT, Last year we passed 
and he signed a restriction on the use of 
troops in Thailand and Laos. According to 
the press, advisors are going into Laos. 

The response of Mr. Laird the other day 
was, I would say, equivocal about whether 
they are going, but this is already enacted 
into law. He didn’t object to it; he didn’t 
anticipate, I guess, at that time. But he 
didn’t object to the so-called Cooper-Church 
thing on last year’s appropriation bill. That 
is already the law. 

Now, it is presumed, in view of his strong 
opposition to the Cooper-Church here on 
Cambodia. The reason we didn’t go into 
Cambodia, no one dreamed, it was a neutral 
State, no one thought of putting it in. Now, 
it is Cambodia and he resists the Cooper- 
Church in Cambodia. But the distinction 
that I made a moment ago is that it is es- 
sentially political and its effect upon him 
as & political matter and your coming down 
here is part of that political effect. 

But I can't see, in view of his opposition 
this passing the House, or passing both of 
them over a veto, but I am all for it being 
passed in the Senate, because of its political 
effect. 

Senator KENNEDY. I think one of the 
things we are trying to show as a result of 
this experience this morning, in light of the 
White House declarations of last week, Fri- 
day of last week, is that as to any of the 
resolutions which are before us, the Church- 
Cooper, the McGovern-Hatfield, these would 
not be an infringement upon the Presiden- 
tial authority in his handling of the con- 
duct of war. I think that the point that 
has been reassuring in terms of this kind of 
experience is that any member of the Con- 
gress, in the Senate, or in the House of 
Representatives, can feel that they can 
support those resolutions and that they 
will not, in effect, be supporting a Con- 
stitutional infringement of the Presidential 
power, but on the contrary, will be actually 
fulfilling their own responsibilities as Mem- 
bers of Congress in this area of war-making. 

Mr. McKay. I think we're all in agreement 
on that. 

Mr. CHAYES. I think it is important to say 
that is true, regardless of whether you think 
the President was within his authority of 
going in, even if you think he wasn’t within 
his authority of going in, you still have the 
Constitutional power to stop him now. 

Senator Kennepy. Let me ask one final 
question: In terms of the Church-Cooper 
Amendment, if that were to pass, what kind 
of restrictions do you think that places upon 
the President in terms of any future activi- 
ties and expansion back into Cambodia under 
his stated reasons for the protection of Amer- 
ican lives? Do you feel that it serves as a 
sufficient kind of restrictions upon his ac- 
tivity for future Cambodian ventures, even 
within ‘his so-called declaration that it is 
essential and necessary for the protection of 
American lives? 

Mr. McKay. Speaking only for myself, it 
is an important restriction, and here Senator 
Fulbright is right, it would have a political 
impact. But it is not in my judgment, as 
great a restriction as might be ultimately 
desirable. 

Senator KENNEDY, Say it passes. If it is en- 
acted, does that bar the President in the 
future from going on into Cambodia, or will 
he be able to say the Senate has acted but 
still the action in Cambodia is for the pro- 
tection of American lives and, therefore, I 
feel no compulsion not to move? 

Mr. McKay. As I read the amendment, it 
is clearly designed to say he would no longer 
have that power. 
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Mr. De Winn. I think the question goes to 
the heart of our Constitutional arrangement. 
This is a sweeping declaration of Congres- 
sional viewpoint. And if the President follows 
the dictates of history, he would observe it. 

Our tradition has been that there is a 
response to this sort of thing, but if a Presi- 
dent is determined to seek a confrontation of 
Constitutional power, there is no very satis- 
factory way of testing; the Constitution 
doesn’t provide for it; you can’t take it as a 
practical matter to court, I think, and one 
must ultimately rely on our Constitutional 
system having built into it that kind of ac- 
commodation and restraint that makes it 
work, and all you can say that history indi- 
cates that Presidents faced with this kind 
of thing do back down and I see no reason 
to conclude at this point that our present 
administration would be any different. 

Senator Saxse. I can’t help fear we are 
tying a lot of legal nicities here that are 
proper, and as a lawyer who was actively 
engaged in Constitutional Law as Attorney 
General, I recognize that most of these things 
that we are discussing are the real meat of 
our Constitution, But I think that we have 
an area where the will is much more impor- 
tant, perhaps, than the substance of what 
we are talking about. 

Now, the will of Congress to enter this 
area has to be very determined today, be- 
cause Congress itself has not exercised the 
powers that they now have under the Con- 
stitution, and they can die, and many have 
died or withered, anyway, from disuse. 

Now, if Congress exerts this will, then I 
believe that the Constitution will become 
alive in these various areas. This is where 
we must work and the people that come in, 
the lawyers who represent, and others say 
what can we do? 

One of the big questions is: How deter- 
mined is this effort? Will it die in two weeks? 
Will they go back to the routine business 
as usual? Will the students go back home 
this summer or will this interest continue? 

I, personally, am not convinced, because 
we had a crisis in ecology three weeks ago; 
we had a crisis in something else before that. 
We live in a period of crises. 

Now, I feel that the only way Congress 
can assert its will is to cut off the money, 
because this is one thing where we definitely 
have not given up this power. If we cut off 
money we can effectively assert ourselves. 
And I am prepared to vote for a 25 percent 
reduction in all defense spending, if it will 
curb this runaway bureaucracy, but this is 
where Congress has to assert itself. 

You know the story of Richard the Second. 
I certainly don't recommend what happened 
after his funds were cut off. But the power 
of the purse strings goes back to 1350 when 
that happened under the English concept, 
and I certainly feel that it exists today just 
as powerful as it ever was. 

Mr. De Winn, Justice Jackosn in 1951 put 
it very succinctly: “While Congress cannot 
deprive the President of the command of 
the Army and Navy, only Congress can pro- 
vide him with an Army and Navy he may 
command.” 

Mr. BICKEL, I want to make a point about 
the language of the Cooper-Church Resolu- 
tion. I don’t think that it deprives the Presi- 
dent of the power in an emergency situation 
where he has to react to attack, to go into 
Cambodia and protect in combat as he sees 
it, American troops. All it prevents him from 
doing is going into Cambodia and engaging 
in combat activity in support of Cambodian 
troops. It does not prevent a reactive decision 
on his part to defend the threat of attack 
or react to an attack on American forces in 
Vietnam, and that is one reason I don't 
think this job is complete until you get to 
the McGovern Resolution, of course, though 
I favor this one. 
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Senator KENNEDY. Gentlemen, I want to 
thank all of you very much, I want to extend 
the thanks of the offices of Senator Pearson 
and myself and my colleagues who have been 
able to come this morning, for your discus- 
sion and your comments and insight into 
some of these most complex and difficult 
questions, 

I think this has been extremely construc- 
tive and positive and enormously useful. I 
know it has been to me and I know it will 
be to the other members in the Senate who 
will have access to the transcript, and I want 
to thank you and the people that you repre- 
sent for your attendance here. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m. 
ing was adjourned.) 


the meet- 


CBS TELEVISION COMMENTARY ON 
NOMINATION OF JUDGE CARS- 
WELL 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, lest anyone 
get the idea I am going out of my way to 
pick on the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, let me set him straight. 

Once in a while CBS does something 
that offers encouragement to those of us 
who see unbiased media as the hope of 
our country. 

On April 10, I wrote to CBS and asked 
them to indicate who had appeared on 
CBS network television for and against 
Judge Carswell. 

Accordingly, I received a reply that 
indicates that CBS had 24 Senators on 
behalf of Judge Carswell and 24 opposed 
to him. 

I must say that one could not ask for 
fairer treatment, unless one goes so far 
as to ask that the commentators observe 
the same balance in inflection, lifted eye- 
brow, and choice of adjectives. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the list of pro- and 
anti-Carswell Senators who appeared on 
CBS television between January 19 and 
April 8, according to CBS President 
Frank Stanton. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


APPEARANCES OF SENATORS ON CBS TELEVISION 
NETWORK BETWEEN JAN. 19, AND APR. 8, 1970 


Pro-Carswell 


Con-Carswell 


Bayh 
Proxmire?_ 
Goodell s... 


Fulbrighti. 
Hatfield 1.. 
Spo 


Gurney t. 
Dominick t. 
Dominick 2. 
Son ae 
jurneyt_ 
Hruska! 


P, uty 2 
routy 2. 
Tydings $.. 
Tydings t 
Brooke! 
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1 The Evening News with Walter Cronkite. 
2 The Morning News with Joseph Benti, 

3 The Evening News with Roger Mudd. 

4 The Sunday News with Harry Reasoner. 
5 Face the Nation. 
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CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the unfinished business be laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HOLLAND). The bill will be stated by title 
for the information of the Senate. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK 
H.R. 15628, to amend the Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales Act. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. STEVENS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alaska yield without 
losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think that the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska is entitled to a more atten- 
tive audience than is in the Chamber at 
the present time and, therefore, with his 
permission, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EaGLETON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, for the 
past 2 weeks I have listened to a great 
number of statements on the recent ac- 
tions in Cambodia. I feel that this con- 
centration of attention on the actions in 
this one area have caused some loss of 
perspective on the Indochina conflict, 
and I would like to bring some salient 
facts to the attention of my fellow 
Senators. 

By way of quantitative importance of 
these recent actions, I think it important 
to note that even at the height of the 
recent campaign, only 10,000—or a little 
over 2 percent—of our forces in Vietnam 
were in Cambodia, and they are already 
on their way out. Similarly, something 
less than 5 percent of South Vietnam’s 
military forces are in Cambodia. 

The real question then—and the issue 
I would like to see discussed more fully— 
is what can we do to bring the remain- 
ing American troops in South Vietnam 
home. The proposed amendment, which 
is now the pending business on the floor 
of this body, would deal only with the 
smaller question of specific tactics in the 
larger scale conflict. If this amendment 
is to be properly assessed, it must be con- 
sidered in light of our overall policies in 
Indochina—and indeed in the whole 
Southeast Asian area. 


OUR NATIONAL INTEREST 


The first and most basic question that 
must be asked here is precisely what is 
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our national interest in Southeast Asia. 
A number of elements could form the 
basis for our interest in sustaining the 
South Vietnamese Government. They 
include: 

First, strategic military significance of 
the area; 

Second, critical resources important to 
our economy; and 

Third, protection of American lives 
and property. 

I would like to discuss each of these in 
turn. 

First, I do not believe our interest is 
based on the strategic geographic im- 
portance of the area as either a direct 
threat to our territorial security or as a 
useful military base. Guam is closer to 
Peking than Saigon, and the city of 
Anchorage in my home State of Alaska 
is closer to Moscow than Saigon. We have 
major military installations in Thailand 
and the Philippines. We have repeatedly 
indicated that we have no desire to estab- 
lish permanent military bases in this 
area. President Nixon made that clear 
when he said in May of last year: 

The United States has suffered over a mil- 
lion casualties in four wars in this century. 
Whatever faults we may have as a nation, 
we have asked nothing for ourselves in re- 
turn for those sacrifices. We have been gen- 
erous toward those whom we have fought. 
We have helped our former foes as well as 
our friends in the task of reconstruction. We 
are proud of this record, and we bring the 
same attitude in our search for a settle- 
ment in Vietnam. 


In this spirit, let me be explicit about 
several points: 


We seek no bases in Vietnam. 

We seek no military ties. 

It is thus safe to conclude that South 
Vietnam is not of direct strategic im- 
portance to our territorial security nor 
as a military base for operation in 
Southeast Asia. 

However, the area is strategically im- 
portant to surrounding territories. It 
borders on Burma and the Indian sub- 
continent, on Thailand, the bridge to 
Malaysia and Indonesia and is only a 
few hundred miles from the Philippines. 
It is this basic strategic importance that 
led to the development of the “domino 
theory.” 

THE DOMINO THEORY 

Stripped to its bare essentials, the 
“domino theory” states that the fall of 
one country will provide the base from 
which attacks against geographically 
contiguous states may take place. These 
states in turn will fall and thus provide 
the bases from which attacks can be 
launched against even more distant 
countries. These attacks can be overt ag- 
gression or a more subtle “liberation 
movement” supplied and given sanctuary 
by the adjacent, recently fallen “dom- 
ino” country. 

There are two conditions which must 
be present if the “domino theory” is to 
apply. First, there must be a series of 
contiguous states whose geography and 
ethnic and political structure provide no 
substantial opposition to engulfing con- 
quest. Second, there must be a force with 
the desire and the ability to carry on this 
extended conquest. 
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Let us now apply these criteria to the 
Southeast Asian situation. 

First, we do have a number of con- 
tiguous countries whose geography does 
not offer natural borders which can be 
easily defended. These countries include 
Vietnam, China, Laos, Cambodia, and 
northeast Thailand. Beyond these areas, 
we have open seas or mountain ranges 
which do offer substantial natural im- 
pediments to advancing armies. Beyond 
these areas we also have decidedly dif- 
ferent ethnic peoples with, in some cases, 
traditional and long-lived governments. 
The “domino theory,” therefore, can be 
validly applied only to the areas I have 
set forth; that is, Indochina and north- 
east Thailand. 

The second criterion—a force both 
capable and desirous of carrying forth 
the conquest—is also apparently present 
in Hanoi, supported by China. However, 
there is no reason to believe that Hanoi 
has interests beyond the traditional In- 
dochina area. The long and protracted 
war fought between the Vietminh under 
Ho Chi Minh and France was envisioned 
by the supporters of Ho as a war for the 
national independence of Indochina from 
French colonial rule. The French, on the 
other hand, saw it as an effort by an 
avowed Marxist—Ho Chi Minh—to ex- 
tend the international Communist move- 
ment into Southeast Asia. 

This country agreed at that time with 
the French View, as is evident from this 
excerpt from President Eisenhower's 
memoirs: 

Ho Chi Minh was, of course, a hard-core 
Communist, while the Vietminh, the Forces 
under his command, were supported by the 
Chinese Communists in the north. Although 
guerrilla fighting was sporadic, the French 
controlled the deltas and the cities and an 
area along the waist of Vietnam, whereas 
the back country, including most of the 
province of Tonkin and a sizable area in 
central Annam, was controlled mainly by 
the Vietminh. 

In early 1951 the Indochina affair had come 
emphatically to my attention when I was 
Allied commander of the NATO troops with 
headquarters in Paris. The NATO defense 
needed greater French participation, but this 
was largely denied because of France’s Losses 
and costs in the Indochina war, as mentioned 
earlier. 

These losses and costs to the French 
might be lessened, I believe, if allies could 
be brought in to carry part of the load in 
defending Indochina. Such a development 
would depend, of course, upon a clear ap- 
preciation throughout the Free World that 
the war was in no sense an effort on the part 
of the French to sustain their former domi- 
nation over the area, but was in fact a clear 
case of freedom defending itself from Com- 
munist aggression. To bring about such an 
appreciation, there would have to be a 
definite and public pledge on the part of the 
French to accord independence and the right 
of self-determination upon the Associated 
States as soon as military victory should be 
attained. 

Eventually, the French did indicate their 
intention to establish the independent states 
of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 


However, world conditions have 
changed decidedly since 1951. National- 
ism is still stronger than any interna- 
tionalist ideology and allegiances based 
on national interest, not ideological 
ideals, are the strongest ties we know. 
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Thus, we see that the Soviet Union ap- 
pears to get along better with the United 
States than with her ideological part- 
ner—China. Yugoslavia is a well-known 
example of an independent Communist 
state. Had it not been for the ruthless 
and cold-blooded suppression of the re- 
formed Czechoslovakian Government, 
another version of a Communist State 
would have been born. 

We also recognize that Hanoi is not an 
extension of Chinese will in Southeast 
Asia, but rather is a nationalistic state 
carefully playing off her two giant bene- 
factors, one against the other, to achieve 
her own national ends. 

Viewed in these nationalistic terms, 
we see that extension of the “domino 
theory” beyond the Red River and Me~ 
kong River basins will not survive the 
second criterion—the presence of a 
power with the desire and ability for ex- 
tended conquest, North Vietnam’s na- 
tional interests are not served by ex- 
peditionary incursions into southwestern 
Thailand or Malaysia. Nor does North 
Vietnam have the navy to carry revolu- 
tion to the Philippines even if she were 
so inclined. 

From this analysis we can see that, 
while the “domino theory” does extend 
to Indochina and northeastern Thai- 
land, it does not extend outside this area. 
The natural conclusion to be drawn from 
this determination is that we must seek 
an areawide settlement in Indochina and 
not just a settlement affecting South 
Vietnam. If we do not take into account 
actions in Laos and Cambodia, we will 
find that ultimately South Vietnam will 
be engulfed by the “domino theory”. It 
is just as easy for the “dominos” to fall 
in the order of Laos—then Cambodia— 
then South Vietnam as it is for them to 
fall South Vietnam—then Cambodia— 
then Laos. 

We must examine the entire area if we 
are to reach a long-lasting solution for 
South Vietnam. 

In summary, while Indochina has no 
direct strategic military importance to 
the United States, Laos and Cambodia, 
as well as North Vietnam, are profoundly 
important to the military security of 
South Vietnam. 

RESOURCES 


If our desire to maintain South Viet- 
nam as an independent state is not based 
on the military importance of the real 
estate, perhaps it is in the resources of 
the area. 

It is true that great quantities of tin 
and molybdenum, both of which are 
strategically important metals, are 
found in Indochina. But we have sub- 
stantial deposits of both these metals in 
my State of Alaska. 

Indochina is considered to be the rice 
bowl of Asia. But we are a rice-exporting 
nation, so that cannot be the reason. 

It has been suggested that we would 
like to deny the resources of this area to 
our enemies. But Russia has no need for 
either the metals or the rice. And China 
seems to be able to buy sufficient food- 
stuffs. 

Nor are there large American invest- 
ments in private industry in Indochina 
which we might want to protect. The 
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area was largely developed by the French, 
and all industrial development took 
place in that part of Indochina which is 
now North Vietnam. Any large landhold- 
ings will soon be broken up as part of 
a land reform program we urged the 
government of South Vietnam to adopt. 

It can be safely concluded, I believe, 
that we do not have as our national in- 
terest in this area a desire to have access 
or dominion over the resources, either 
agricultural or mineral, of the area. 

Since neither military geographic sig- 
nificance nor critical resources can be 
assigned to the Indochinese area, our na- 
tional interest in Indochina must not 
be based on either, but rather on some 
less tangible factor. 


U.S. ROLE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


An analysis of the intangible benefits 
of involvement in Southeast Asia must 
necessarily include an examination of 
the role we feel the United States should 
perform in that area. 

Following World War II, we assumed 
a custodial role in the Pacific and in Asia. 
There were no other nations in this 
area who could provide leadership, secu- 
rity, a sense of law and order, or the 
capital necessary to rebuild a war-torn 
area. One item that was high on our 
priority list was to end colonialism in 
the area and to establish independent 
viable nations in the region. 


We began, as was fitting, by cleaning 
our own house. In 1946 we granted in- 
dependence to the Philippines. We then 
urged the Netherlands to establish the 
independent state of Indonesia, which 
was accomplished in 1953. We also felt 
deep concern that the French should 
indicate an end to colonialism in Indo- 
china, as is evident from this excerpt 
from President Eisenhower’s memoirs, in 
which the former Chief Executive dis- 
cusses the consequences of France’s fail- 
ure to renounce any colonial interest in 
Indochina: 


I repeatedly urged upon successive French 
governments the wisdom of publishing to 
the Free World such an unequivocal com- 
mitment. But the French government did 
not make its position unmistakably clear, 
especially to the people most concerned, the 
Vietnamese. Had it done so, the effect would 
soon have been—we in NATO believed—to 
make the war the concern of all nations out- 
side the Iron Curtain, and could have as- 
sured France of material help, as well as 
the support of world opinion. Furthermore, 
it would have immeasurably raised the 
fighting morale of the loyal Vietnamese. At 
that time the French government apparently 
saw no need to publicize any such sincere, 
simple and selfless pronouncement. As far 
as I could tell, this reluctance seemed to 
have its source in the French conviction that 
making an all-out statement would weaken 
their leadership in the war and might have 
serious effects in other portions of the French 
Empire, including Algeria; moreover, the 
civil officials with whom I often talked in- 
variably agreed that while in this one 
special situation their difficulties could be 
greatly diminished by making clear their 
intention to offer freedom to Indochina, they 
felt also that an announcement of voluntary 
withdrawal from the area during hostilities 
would be a tremendous blow to French pres- 
tige and influence in the world. 

In the absence of such a statement, the 
war was naturally looked upon in most cases 
as a domestic difficulty between France and 
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one part of her empire. This attitude pre- 
cluded the possibility that other free nations 
could help in what the French themselves 
considered so much a family quarrel that it 
could not even be submitted to the United 
Nations for adjudication. 

* $ * * : 

The strongest reason of all for United 
States refusal to respond by itself to French 
pleas was our tradition of anticolonialism. 
This tradition, violated—almost accidental- 
ly—for a time in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, was born in the cir- 
cumstances of our own national birth in 1776. 
Our deep conviction about colonialism has 
often brought us embarrassment in dealings 
with our friends in Western Europe, whose 
histories as colonialists are largely alien to 
our history. But the standing of the United 
States as the most powerful of the anticolo- 
nial powers is an asset of incalculable value 
to the Free World. It means that our counsel 
is sometimes trusted where that of others 
may not be, It is essential to our position of 
leadership in a world wherein the majority 
of the nations have at some time or another 
felt the yoke of colonialism. Never, through- 
out the long and sometimes frustrating 
search for an effective means of defeating 
the Communist struggle for power in Indo- 
china, did we lose sight of the importance 
of America’s moral position. 


It was our basic goal to foster the 
growth and development of independent, 
viable nations in Southeast Asia and to 
end colonialism in the area. In this role 
we provided military security from ag- 
gression and financial assistance for eco- 
nomic development. 

AGGRESSION AGAINST LIBERATION 

Korea offers the clearest example of 
our attitude toward overt military ag- 
gression. When the North Koreans in- 
vaded without warning the independent 
nation of South Korea, the United States 
took immediate action, both militarily 
and diplomatically. But it was not until 
we had the approval of our allies and 
eventually of the United Nations that 
we actually threw the full force of our 
powerful military machine into the con- 
flict. This was overt aggression con- 
demned by the entire free world and we 
dealt with it quickly and decisively. 

During this period of overt aggression 
in Korea, a number of “was of libera- 
tion” were also being conducted, the 
most well known, of course, being the 
French-Indochina conflict. But similar, 
although smaller scale, conflicts were 
also going on in parts of the Dutch East 
Indies, British Malaya, and the Philip- 
pines. A look at each of these will help 
make clear our overall policy toward 
these wars, 

First, as already noted, we encouraged 
the Dutch to establish the independent 
state of Indonesia, which came into being 
as a friendly pro-Western nation, As it 
took on greater and greater pro-Com- 
munist leanings under the leadership of 
President Sukarno, we attempted to en- 
courage it to hold a more neutral course; 
but at no time did we directly inter- 
fere with the internal affairs of this rel- 
atively stable new country. Instead, we 
continued to offer economic assistance 
to help develop the vast store of natural 
resources and fledgling industry of Indo- 
nesia. Eventually, through an unfortu- 
nately violent and bloody catharsis, In- 
donesia returned to its friendly status. 
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Second, in Malaya the British fought 
a protracted war with guerrilla opposi- 
tion. It was the announced intention of 
Britain to establish an independent state 
once the guerrillas were suppressed. 
Since this was consistent with our own 
national policy of ending colonialism and 
establishing viable, independent nations, 
we supported the British effort. However, 
at no time did we introduce American 
military forces into the Malaya conflict. 

Third, in the Philippines guerrillas who 
had fought the Japanese had now turned 
their attentions to the new Philippine 
Government. This was another pro- 
tracted jungle war in which we supplied 
both economic and military aid to the 
recognized government. Again, however, 
we did not commit our own military 
forces to the guerrilla war, despite the 
fact that American forces were on the 
island at the time. We recognized that in 
order for a government to be viable and 
independent it must develop the ability 
to police its own internal affairs. We 
would help, but we would not do the 
policing for the government. 

Finally, in Indochina we did carefully 
consider the possibility of committing 
our own combat forces to help the 
French. We decided against this for sev- 
eral reasons, One I have already outlined. 
France refused to make a clear commit- 
ment to end her colonial rule in Indo- 
china. To support a colonial power would 
be inconsistent with our basic national 
policy in the Southeast Asian area, 

A second powerful influence was the 
refusal of other free world powers to join 
with us in aiding France. In Korea we 
acted with the approval of the entire 
free world and with substantial material 
and manpower aid from a number of 
other countries. In Indochina we would 
have had to act unilaterally, and we were 
unwilling to do this. 

A third factor was the growing belief 
that the French did not really want help. 
As President Eisenhower pointed out in 
his memoirs: 

Some of my advisers felt that the French 
had actually reached the point where they 
would rather abandon Indochina, or lose it 
as a result of a military defeat, than save it 
through international intervention. 


At the height of the conflict we did 
supply 200 technicians, but that was the 
limit of our manpower aid. 

We can see, I think, from these ex- 
amples of actions taken in Southeast Asia 
that we do not hesitate to act when overt 
aggression takes place, but that we re- 
strict our aid to material and technical 
assistance where the internal stability of 
a nation is involved. This is policy under 
which President Eisenhower operated, 
and this is essentially the policy that 
President Nixon has reaffirmed in his 
now famous Guam speech. 

OUR POLICY IN VIETNAM 

While this policy of restrained aid to 
governments involved in internal strug- 
gles has been followed consistently in 
all other areas of Southeast Asia, the 
conflict in Vietnam raised difficult ques- 
tions not raised by the other conflicts I 
have briefly discussed. 

Indochina, while under coordinated 
French rule, had consisted at various 
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times of three relatively independent, if 
not fully sovereign, states. The division of 
Vietnam into two states by the Geneva 
accords was based more on military and 
political necessity than on traditional 
national boundaries, although it should 
be noted that Vietnam was actually three 
countries—north, middle, and south—be- 
fore the French colony of Indochina was 
established. 

The viability of the two new Vietnams 
was also problematical. The north had 
all the industry, since that was the cen- 
ter of French influence, while the south 
was an agrarian economy based on rice 
production. 

The proximity of North Vietnam to 
China gave increased credibility to the 
idea that this was a Communist-inspired 
aggression directed, supplied and per- 
haps even manned to some extent by 
Chinese Communists. The inability to 
demonstrate conclusively that the Viet- 
nam conflict really was expansion on the 
part of China was of considerable im- 
portance to our decision not to intervene. 
As President Eisenhower pointed out in 
his memoirs: 

As I viewed the prospects of military in- 
tervention in the relative calm of early 1954, 
it seemed clear that if three basic require- 
ments were fulfilled, the United States could 
properly and effectively render real help in 
winning the war. The first requirement was a 
legal right under international law; second, 
was a favorable climate of Free World opin- 
ion; and third, favorable action by the Con- 
gress. 

Regarding the legal right, the course was 
clear. Any intervention on the part of the 
United States would scarcely be possible save 
on the urgent request of the French gov- 
ernment, which request would have to re- 
fiect, without question, the desire of the local 
governments. 

World opinion represented a different 
question. We carefully examined methods 
and procedures calculated to win the appro- 
bation of most of the Free World. One 
method would have been for the three Asso- 
ciated States of the French Union to go to 
the United Nations and request help of that 
body. Another would be to confine United 
States intervention to participation in a 
coalition, including Britain, the ANZUS 
powers, and some of the Southeast Asian 
nations. While we recognized that the bur- 
den of the operation would fall on the 
United States, the token forces supplied by 
these other nations, as in Korea, would lend 
moral standing to a venture that otherwise 
could be made to appear as a brutal example 
of imperialism. This need was particularly 
acute because there was no incontrovertible 
evidence of overt Red Chinese participation 
in the Indochina conflict. (Emphasis added.) 


Because of a basic conflict between our 
policy of not intervening militarily in in- 
ternal conflicts on the one hand and 
simultaneously employing military force 
to prevent the overt expansion of Chinese 
Communist domination on the other 
hand, our activities in Vietnam took on 
the nature of a holding action while we 
attempted to determine precisely what 
our policy toward Indochina should be. 
This difficulty was further complicated 
by the fact that it was not yet clear 
whether this was an internal struggle or 
aggression of one nation against another. 

When President Ngo Dinh Diem de- 
cided not to participate in the elections 
which were contemplated by the Geneva 
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accords, the United States supported his 
decision. We had not been a party to the 
accords, so we were not bound to see that 
they were carried out. Support of Diem 
was consistent with our policy of con- 
taining Communist China and with end- 
ing colonialism. However, the question of 
creating a viable, independent state in 
South Vietnam remained open. 

In reaction to Diem’s refusal to par- 
ticipate in the elections North Vietnam 
and those in the South who wanted Ho 
as their President began undermining the 
Diem government. As the level of vio- 
lence increased, we became concerned 
that South Vietnam could not survive as 
an independent state. Consistent with 
our policy in internal conflicts, we pro- 
vided material and technical assistance 
to the South Vietnamese. But we did not 
lose sight of the fact that we were, at 
least initially, dealing with an internal 
conflict. 

When President Kennedy decided to 
send in advisers to aid the South Viet- 
namese in developing an effective mili- 
tary force, he made this point absolutely 
clear in a CBS interview with Walter 
Cronkite on September 2, 1962. In re- 
sponse to being asked what he thought 
of the recent actions taken by the Diem 
government to repress the Buddhist op- 
position to the policies of his govern- 
ment, President Kennedy said: 

Our best judgment is that he (Diem) can’t 
be successful on this basis. We hope that 
he comes to see that; but in the final anal- 
ysis it is the people and the government 
itself who have to win or lose this struggle. 
All we can do is help, and we are making 
it very clear. 


We can see then that at this point 
our reliance was still on the South Viet- 
namese to win their war and put their 
own house in order. 

CHANGE {N POLICY 


This policy was changed with the in- 
troduction of U.S. combat forces into 
Vietnam in 1965. The buildup was in- 
credibly rapid, and it was anticipated 
that the addition of troops in such num- 
bers would decisively turn the tide of 
battle. By the end of 1965, we had 184,300 
American soldiers in Vietnam. By the end 
of the following year this number had 
reached 385,300, but the tide had turned. 

The introduction of American combat 
soldiers represented a departure from 
our previous policy of not committing 
American military manpower to what 
had, up to this point, been deemed a con- 
flict that could only be resolved by the 
people of South Vietnam itself. This step 
indicated that this Government had ap- 
parently decided to view the conflict as 
an overt aggression of one country 
against another rather than a problem 
of internal order. The presence of North 
Vietnamese regular army troops in South 
Vietnam contributed to this decision. 

I think at that point we may have 
lost sight of our real objective in South- 
east Asia. As I have indicated, this ob- 
jective was basically to end colonialism 
and establish independent and viable 
states to replace the former colonies. 
Our goal then should have been to make 
South Vietnam viable. 

Instead of focusing on this goal, we 
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continued to increase our military pres- 
ence. By the end of 1967, our troop 
strength had increased another 100,000 
to 485,600. By the end of 1968 we had 
536,100 American soldiers in South Viet- 
nam, and, when President Nixon took 
office in January of 1969, the authorized 
troop level in Vietnam had reached 
549,500. 

President Nixon realized that this 
policy would not end the Indochina con- 
flict, and he set about finding a way to 
achieve our goals in Southeast Asia. 


THE EMERGING POLICY 


On May 14, 1969, the President ex- 
plained how he would proceed toward 
our goals in Southeast Asia. The points 
he made in this address to the Nation 
are exceedingly important in under- 
standing America’s policy in Indochina. 

First, he explained his initial steps 
after being elected President: 

Our first step began before inauguration. 
This was to launch an intensive review of 
every aspect of the Nation's Vietnam policy. 
We accepted nothing on faith, we challenged 
every assumption and every statistic. We 
made a systematic, serious examination of 
all the alternatives open to us. We carefully 
considered recommendations offered both by 
critics and supporters of past policies. 


An example of the extent to which 
the administration went in challenging 
the old assumptions is given by the fol- 
lowing excerpt from Don Oberdorfer’s 
March 27 Washington Post column: 


One result of the initial Key Biscayne 
meeting about Vietnam was a day-long ses- 
sion of the National Security Council shortly 
after January 20 at which intensive discus- 
sion and study was devoted to four possible 
military options, and five possible interna- 
tional political results, in the Vietnam situ- 
ation. In each case, consideration was given 
to the costs of the course of action, to the 
specific instruction, which would have to be 
given, and to the consequences of failure. 
About the same time, a series of toughly- 
worded questions was dispatched to the 
major U.S, agencies dealing with Vietnam in 
an effort to establish the facts on which 
policy could be based. In Saigon, the field 
headquarters of each agency—including the 
Embassy, the military and the CIA—was en- 
couraged to give its own honest assessment 
without clearance with the other. When the 
answers were in, they showed that the Viet- 
nam-related empires of the U.S. Govern- 
ment do not agree even on the facts, much 
less on the solution. 


The analysis was not easy and it oc- 
cupied a good deal of the President's time. 
But some important conclusions were 
reached within a short time, as President 
Nixon explained in his May address: 

From the review, it became clear at once 
that the new Administration faced a set of 
immediate operational problems. The other 
side was preparing for a new offensive. 

There was a wide gulf of distrust between 
Washington and Saigon. 

In eight months of talks in Paris, there 
had been no negotiations directly concerned 
with a final statement. 


It was clear to the President that some 
action had to be taken to move the Viet- 
nam stalemate off dead center. An in- 
creasing military buildup was not the 
answer, since this was being consistently 
met by an increasing buildup of North 
Vietnamese counterforces. 
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The President described the action he 
took in response to the “operational 
problems” he had found: 


Therefore, we moved on several fronts at 
once. 

We frustrated the attack which was 
launched in late February. As a result, the 
North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong failed 
to achieve their military objectives. 

We restored a close working relationship 
with Saigon. In the resulting atmosphere of 
mutual confidence, President Thieu and his 
Government have taken important initia- 
tives in the search for a settlement. 

We speeded up the strengthening of the 
South Vietnamese forces. I am glad to report 
tonight, that as a result, General Abrams 
told me on Monday that progress in the train- 
ing program had been excellent, and that 
apart from any developments that may occur 
in the negotiations in Paris, that time is ap- 
proaching when South Vietnamese forces 
will be able to take over some of the fighting 
fronts now being manned by Americans. 

In weighing alternate courses, we have 
had to recognize that the situation as it 
exists today is far different from what it 
was two years ago or four years ago or ten 
years ago. 

One difference is that we no longer have 
the choice of not intervening. We have 
crossed that bridge. There are now more than 
a half million American troops in Vietnam 
and 35,000 Americans have lost their lives. 

We can have honest debate about whether 
we should have entered the war in Vietnam. 
We can have honest debate about how the 
war has been conducted. But the urgent 
question today is what to do now that we are 
there. 

Against that background, let me discuss 
first what we have rejected, and second, what 
we are prepared to accept. We have ruled out 
attempting to impose a purely military solu- 
tion on the battlefield. 

We have also ruled out either a one-sided 
withdrawal from Vietnam, or the acceptance 
in Paris of terms that would amount to a 
disguised American defeat. 

. * >. + * 


Let me put it plainly: What the United 
States wants for South Vietnam is not the 
important thing. What North Vietnam wants 
for South Vietnam is not the important 
thing. What is important is what the people 
of South Vietnam want for South Vietnam. 


* * » * hd 


We are willing to agree to neutrality for 
South Vietnam if that is what the South 
Vietnamese people freely choose, 

We believe there should be an opportunity 
for full participation in the political life of 
South Vietnam by all political elements that 
are prepared to do so without the use of force 
or intimidation. 

We are prepared to accept any government 
in South Vietnam that results from the free 
choice of the South Vietnamese people them- 
selves. 

We have no intention of imposing any form 
of government upon the people of South 
Vietnam, nor will we be a party to such 
coercion. 

We have no objection to reunification, if 
that turns out to be what the people of North 
Vietnam and the people of South Vietnam 
want; we ask only that the decision refiect 
the free choice of the people concerned. 


In this manner, the President set forth 
our policy toward South Vietnam: Self- 
determination for the South Vietnamese. 
Our goal then was to create an environ- 
ment in South Vietnam which would 
permit the people of that area to make a 
free choice, not a coerced choice, as to 
the type of government under which 
they would like to live. 
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In order to create this environment, it 
was clear that eventually all foreign mili- 
tary forces would have to be removed 
from South Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LEN). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS, Mr. President, I con- 
tinue my statement about our policies in 
Vietnam. 

As I have said, the President set forth 
our policy toward Vietnam, which was 
self-determination for the South Viet- 
namese. 

Our goal, then, was to create an en- 
vironment in South Vietnam which 
would permit the people of that area 
to make a free choice—not a coercive 
choice—as to the type of government 
under which they would like to live. In 
order to create this environment, it was 
clear that eventually all foreign mili- 
tary forces would have to be removed 
from South Vietnam. To this end, the 
President made the following offer: 


To implement these principles, I reaffirm 
now our willingness to withdraw our forces 
on a specified timetable. We ask only that 
North Vietnam withdraw its forces from 
South Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos into 
North Vietnam, also in accordance with a 
timetable. 

We include Cambodia and Laos to insure 
that these countries would not be used as 
bases for a renewed war. Our offer provides 
for a simultaneous start on withdrawal by 
both sides; for agreement on a mutually ac- 
ceptable timetable; and for the withdrawal 
to be accomplished quickly. 

The North Vietmamese delegates have 
been saying in Paris that political issues 
should be discussed along with military 
issues, and there must be a political settle- 
ment in the South. We do not dispute this, 
but the military withdrawal involves outside 
forces, and can, therefore, be properly ne- 
gotiated by North Vietnam and the United 
States, with the concurrence of its allies. 

The political settlement is an internal 
matter which ought to be decided among the 
South Vietnamese, themselves and not im- 
posed by outsiders. However, if our presence 
at these political negotiations would be 
helpful, and if the South Vietnamese con- 
cerned agreed, we should be willing to partic- 
ipate, along with the representatives of 
Hanoi, if that also were desired. Recent 
statements by President Thieu have gone 
far toward opening the way to a political 
settlement. He has publicly declared his gov- 
ernment’s willingness to discuss a political 
solution with the National Liberation Front, 
and has offered free elections. This was a 
dramatic step forward, a reasonable offer 
that could lead to a settlement. The South 
Vietnamese Government has offered to talk 
without preconditions. I believe the other 
side should also be willing to talk without 
preconditions. 

The South Vietnamese government recog- 
nizes, as we do, that a settlement must per- 
mit all persons and groups that are pre- 
pared to renounce the use of force to partici- 
pate freely in the political life of South 
Vietnam, To be effective, such a settlement 
would require two things: First, a process 
that would allow the South Vietnamese 
people to express their choice; and, second, 
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a guarantee that this process would be a 
fair one, 

We do not insist on a particular form of 
guarantee. The important thing is that the 
guarantee should have the confidence of the 
South Vietmamese people, and that they 
should be broad enough and strong enough 
to protect the interests of all major South 
Vietnamese groups. 

This, then, is the outline of the settle- 
ment that we seek to negotiate in Paris. Ite 
basic terms are very simple: Mutual with- 
drawal of non-South Vietnamese forces 
from South Vietnam, and free choice for the 
people of South Vietnam. I believe that the 
long-term interests of peace require that we 
insist on no less, and that the realities of 
the situation require that we seek no more. 

And now, to make very concrete what I 
have said, I propose the following specific 
measures, which seem to me consistent with 
the principles of all parties. These proposals 
are made on the basis of full consultation 
with President Thieu. 

As soon as agreement can be reached, all 
non-South Vietnamese forces would begin 
withdrawals from South Vietnam. Over a 
period of twelve months, by agreed-upon 
stages, the major portions of all U.S., Allied, 
and other non-South Vietnamese forces 
would be withdrawn. At the end of this 
twelve month period, the remaining U.S., 
Allied and other non-South Vietnamese 
forces would move into designated base areas 
and would not engage in combat operations. 

The remaining U.S. and Allied forces would 
complete their withdrawals as the remain- 
ing North Vietnamese forces were withdrawn 
and returned to North Vietnam. 

An international supervisory body, accept- 
able to both sides, would be created for the 
purpose of verifying withdrawals, and for 
any other purposes agreed upon between 
the two sides. 

This international body would begin op- 
erating in accordance with an agreed time- 
table and would participate in arranging su- 
pervised cease fires in Vietnam. 

As soon as possible after the international 
body was functioning, elections would be 
held under agreed procedures and under the 
supervision of the international body. Ar- 
rangements would be made for the release 
of prisoners of war on both sides at the 
earliest possible time. 

All parties would agree to observe the Ge- 
neva Accords of 1954 regarding South Viet- 
nam and Cambodia, and the Laos Accords of 
1962. 

I believe this proposal for peace is realistic, 
and takes into account of the legitimate in- 
terests of all concerned. It is consistent with 
President Thieu’s six points. It can accom- 
modate the various programs put forth by 
the other side. We and the Government of 
South Vietnam are prepared to discuss its 
details with the other side. 


This new policy was hailed by many 
persons who were critical of the policies 
the United States had been pursuing up 
to that point. 


My good friend, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky stated: 


The President’s report to the Nation on 
Vietnam was welcome and necessary. It was 
a summation of the effort he has made dur- 
ing the 4 months of his administration to 
bring the United States closer to peace in 
Vietnam. 

It was a clear statement of the President’s 
purpose to secure a settlement through nego- 
tiation, rather than the use of military force 
which has only deepened the tragedy of Viet- 
nam, and which could go on for many years. 

In my view the decisive statement, and one 
which marked an advance over past positions, 
was his unambiguous affirmation that the 
administration was prepared and willing to 
consider in negotiation, in addition to the 
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concrete proposals he made, “Hanoi’s four 
points, the NFL’s 10 points, provided it can 
be made consistent with the few basic prin- 
ciples I have set forth here.” For while the 
President's proposals are certainly reasonable, 
and consonant with the principle of self- 
determination which is a basic one for our 
country, we may not be dealing with a rea- 
sonable Government or people in terms of 
our own values and we must consider care- 
fully their proposals. 

I liked particularly that part of his speech 
in which he affirmed that the United States 
and “all parties should agree to observe the 
Geneva Accords of 1954 regarding Vietnam 
and Cambodia, and the Laos Accords of 
1964.” It has been my view, as I have ex- 
pressed in a number of speeches in the Sen- 
ate, that the accords provide the best basis 
for a settlement of the Issue of Vietnam, and 
of Cambodia and Laos, and would have in- 
fluence in all of Southeast Asia. 

In 1965, I opposed the commencement of 
the bombing of North Vietnam. In the fol- 
lowing years, I urged on numerous occasions 
that the United States cease the bombing 
as a means of testing North Vietnam’s often 
declared statement that such a cessation 
would bring about negotiations. I recognized 
that the cessation of bombing would not 
necessarily mean that negotiations would be 
fruitful or satisfactory to the United States, 
but I considered that it was the only means 
of opening negotiations. Unfortunately, 
negotiations thus far have not been very 
productive, but a start has been made. It 
is my hope that the President’s address has 
opened the way for active and innovative 
negotiations, that will be successful in bring- 
ing about a settlement and peace in Viet- 
nam. I hope also that his concrete proposals 
will immediately bring about a reduction in 
the fighting and violence in South Vietnam 
on both sides. 

If North Vietnam and the NLF want peace, 
the President has opened the way toward 
a negotiated settlement and peace. I believe 
the Congress and the people should support 
the President in his initiative to achieve 
peace through negotiations and peaceful 
means, (Congressional Record, May 16, 1969) 
And the distinguished Senator from Illinois: 
Mr. President, Wednesday night President 
Nixon spoke wisely as he discussed the status 
of the Vietnam war and made proposals to 
end that war. His remarks were honest. They 
were constructive. They indicated a fiexi- 
bility of approach which gives promise of 
breaking the impasse at Paris. Speaking as 
one who has been critical of the handling 
of the Vietnam war over a period of 3 years, 
I can now say that I have confidence that 
President Nixon is doing his utmost to bring 
the war to an end and to do it responsibly. 

I was especially pleased to hear the Presi- 
dent say that “the time is approaching when 
South Vietnamese forces will be able to take 
over some of the fighting fronts now being 
manned by Americans.” And I was pleased 
to hear the President say that he has ruled 
out attempting to impose a purely military 
solution. These are important points with 
which I agree completely. 

The President’s report to the Nation was 
certainly the most comprehensive Presiden- 
tial statement on the war so far. It was a 
contribution toward a peaceful solution of 
the conflict. And it was a contribution to- 
ward public understanding of the complex 
issues involved. 

Mr. President, I am very pleased to offer 
every possible degree of support that I can 
to the President of the United States. (Con- 
gressional Record, May 16, 1969.) 

Unfortunately, Mr. President (Mr. 
MertcatF), this offer of reconciliation 
was not accepted by the North Vietnam- 
ese and no workable joint program for 
mutual withdrawal of troops has been 
worked out. 
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But our basic policy still requires that 
the Vietnamese must settle their own 
problems and that we cannot remain for- 
ever in South Vietnam. To this end, a 
parallel—and essentially unrelated—sec- 
ond step was begun. 

WITHDRAWAL 


An indication of this change in policy 
was reported to this body by the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee: 


Mr. President, in recent weeks, there have 
been many news stories about phased with- 
drawal of U.S. troops from Vietnam. Some of 
the hints or trial balloons have emanated 
from the Pentagon, some from the White 
House, some from the State Department, and, 
significantly, some from Saigon. 

Since early last fall, there have been un- 
confirmed “reports” that increments of U.S. 
troops would be withdrawn as the South 
Vietnamese troops improved their capabili- 
ties. The flow of such “reports” has been 
stepped up since the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

President Thieu was quoted on February 
28 in the Washington Post as saying: “One 
and possibly two United States divisions can 
leave South Vietnam during the last 6 
months of 1969.” 

He ind'cated that one more division might 
leave in 1970. 

Upon his return from an inspection trip 
to South Vietnam in March, Secretary of De- 
fense Laird spoke of implementing what he 
called phase II of a program to train and 
develop the South Vietnamese army to take 
over a larger role in the fighting. ‘There were 
two clear implications in what Secretary 
Laird had to say: One, that the Johnson 
administration had not done very well with 
this phase of the “program”; and, two, that 
the Nixon administration had adopted the 
program but would do better with it. 

In his press conference on April 7, Secre- 
tary of State Rogers was asked about reports 
of troop withdrawal. In his reply, he empha- 
sized U.S. willingness to proceed with a plan 
for mutual withdrawal of troops, stating that 
this could be done “at once” if the “other 
side”, a famous phrase of his predecessor, 
agreed to it. But the Secretary did not rule 
out the possibility of unilateral withdrawal, 
saying with respect thereto, “‘we are consid- 
ering all possibilities.” 

Mr. President, the return of U.S. troops 
from Vietnam would surely be welcomed by 
the American people. The return of even & 
small segment of the more than 500,000 serv- 
icemen we have there would likely be widely 
interpreted as a de-escalation of U.S. efforts, 
and as offering hope of “withdrawal” of all 
our troops in due course. (Congressional 
Record, May 8, 1969) 

The program of withdrawal of our sol- 
diers from Vietnam continued, and it 
became clear that considerable support 
for the President’s program was devel- 
oping. Congressman Bo.anp, speaking on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
indicated this growing support: 


The peace negotiations in Paris have given 
all sides to the Vietnam dispute an opportu- 
nity to sit down and discuss the issues and 
the conflict at great length. Nevertheless, the 
apparent deadlock at the peace table and 
the shooting in South Vietnam continues. 

Mr. Speaker, after years of war, after years 
of new “military solutions,” we have learned 
that the kind of conflict the United States 
is engaged in at present in Southeast Asia 
cannot end in military victory. 

What can we do to achieve peace? 

One proposed solution—further military 
escalation—is senseless. A new buildup in our 
military strength would only plunge us deeper 
into the military morass in Vietnam and 
might even push us to the brink of a nuclear 
war. 
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The record of the past 6 years shows— 
plainly and indisputably—that military esca- 
lation has not worked, The bombing of North 
Vietnam, for example, was trumpeted as the 
final step toward peace. 

It was supposed to bring North Vietnam 
to its knees, convincing Hanoi that its war 
effort was futile. The bombing, instead, 
merely steeled North Vietnam’s resolve to 
continue pressing for victory. A small 
agrarian nation with few cities and little in- 
dustry, North Vietnam weathered the most 
intense bombing raids since World War II. 
Renewed bombing—or renewed military 
strikes of any kind—would be equally fruit- 
less. The only way to extricate ourselves from 
this war—short of a sudden meeting of the 
minds in Paris—is to begin an orderly with- 
drawing of our troops from South Vietnam. 

Senator Edward Kennedy, in a major 
foreign policy speech delivered last August, in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, suggested troop 
withdrawal. He pointed out—rightly, I 
think—that a significant decrease in our mili- 
tary activity and military personnel would 
make clear to Saigon that a negotiated peace 
is the only tenable solution. He emphasized, 
too, that such a withdrawal would help con- 
vince North Vietnam of our genuine desire 
for peace. Senator Aiken last week also made 
this proposal, calling for what he termed an 
“orderly withdrawal.” His proposal, I think, 
is sound, I am not talking here about a sud- 
den overnight flight from South Vietnam, 
leaving the country in chaos and its leaders 
stranded naked before thelr enemies. Mr. 
speaker, I am talking about a steady and 
measured withdrawal of American forces—a 
withdrawal that would increase commensu- 
rately, step by step, with South Vietnam’s 
growing ability to defend itself. 

The briskly disciplined new Army that 
South Vietnam is developing should take over 
the bulk of the war effort. We must convince 
the Government of South Vietnam that we 
will not remain there forever. 

The prospects for a negotiated settlement 
in Paris should be hopefully brighter once 
Saigon and Hanoi are convinced that the 
United States is not prepared to fight an 
interminable guerrilla war in Asia. (Con- 
gressional Record, May 6, 1969) 


On November 3 of last year the Presi- 
dent explained what had happened to his 
efforts to obtain the mutual withdrawal 
agreements he had described in his May 
14 speech. 

The President said: 


In order to end a war fought on many 
fronts, I initiated a pursuit for peace on 
many fronts. 

“In a television speech on May 14, in a 
speech before the United Nations, and on a 
number of other occasions, I set forth our 
peace proposals in great detail. 

We have offered the complete withdrawal 
of all outside forces within one year. We have 
proposed a cease-fire under international 
supervision. 

We have offered free elections under inter- 
national supervision with the Communists 
participating in the organization and con- 
duct of the elections as an organized politi- 
cal force. The Saigon Government has 
pledged to accept the result of the election. 
We have not put forth our proposals on a 
take-it-or-leave-it basis. We have indicated 
that we are willing to discuss the proposals 
that have been put forth by the other side 
and that anything is negotiable except the 
right of the people of South Vietnam to de- 
termine their own future. At the Paris peace 
conference, Ambassador Lodge has demon- 
strated our flexibility and good faith in 40 
public meetings. 

Hanoi has refused even to discuss our pro- 
posals. They demand our unconditional ac- 
ceptance of their terms; that we withdraw all 
American forces immediately and uncondi- 
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tionally and that we overthrow the govern- 
ment of South Vietmam as we leave. 
». . . Ld 


. 


It has became clear that the obstacle in 
negotiating an end to the war is not the 
President of the United States. And it is not 
the South Vietnamese Government. 

The obstacle is the other side’s absolute 
refusal to show the least willingness to join 
us in seeking a just peace. It will not do 50 
while it is convinced that all it has to do is 
to wait for our next concession, and the next 
until it gets everything it wants. There can 
be now no longer any doubt that progress 
in negotiation depends above all on Hanoi’s 
deciding to negotiate seriously. 


But Hanoi’s intractable position did 
not preclude us from taking independent 
and unilateral action to terminate our 
involvement in this conflict. President 
Nixon described that action by recount- 
ing what he had said in Guam; 


At the time we launched our search for 
peace, I recognized that we might not suc- 
ceed in bringing an end to the war through 
negotiation. I, therefore, put into effect an- 
other plan to bring peace—a plan which will 
bring the war to an end regardless of what 
happens on the negotiating front. 

It is in line with a major shift in U.S, for- 
eign policy which I described in my press 
conference at Guam on July 26. Let me 
briefly explain what has been described as 
the Nixon doctrine—a policy which not only 
will help end the war in Vietnam, but which 
is an essential element of our program to 
prevent future Vietnams. 

We Americans are a do-it-yourself people— 
an impatient people. Instead of teaching 
someone else to do a job, we like to do it 
ourselves. This trait has been carried over 
into our foreign policy, 

In Korea and again in Vietnam, the United 
States furnished most of the money, most of 
the arms, and most of the men to help the 
people of those countries defend their free- 
dom against Communist aggression. Before 
any American troops were committed to Viet- 
nam, a leader of another Asian country ex- 
pressed this opinion to me when I was trav- 
eling in Asia as a private citizen: “When 
you are trying to assist another nation de- 
fend its freedom, U.S. policy should be to 
help them fight the war but not to fight the 
war for them.” 

In Guam, I laid down these three prin- 
ciples as guidelines for future American pol- 
icy toward Asia: 

1. The United States will keep all of our 
treaty commitments. 

2. We shall provide a shield if a nuclear 
power threatens the freedom of a nation al- 
Hed with us or of a nation whose survival 
we consider vital to our security. 

3. In cases involving other types of ag- 
gression, we shall furnish military and eco- 
nomic assistance when requested in accord- 
ance with our treaty commitments. But we 
shall look to the nation directly threatened 
to assume the primary responsibility of pro- 
viding the manpower for its defense. 

After I announced this policy, I found 
that the leaders of the Philippines, Thailand, 
Vietnam, South Korea and other nations 
which might be threatened by Communist 
aggression welcomed this new direction in 
American foreign policy. The defense of 
freedom is everybody’s business—not just 
America’s business, And it is particularly the 
responsibility of the people whose freedom 
is threatened. The policy of the previous Ad- 
ministration not only resulted in our assum- 
ing the primary responsibility for fighting 
the war but even more significantly it did 
not adequately stress the goal of strength- 
ening the South Vietmamese so that they 
could defend themselves when we left. 


Not only did this new doctrine meet 
with favorable response from our Asian 
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allies, but it was also greeted as a posi- 
tive step in the right direction here at 
home. Three days after President Nix- 
on’s Guam press conference, the distin- 
guished majority leader of the Senate 
made the following remarks: 

The President is moving with caution and 
consideration but also with a sense of real- 
ity based on the changes which have oc- 
curred on this globe. He is not advocating iso- 
lationism, nor is he advocating the aban- 
donment of Asia. In his candid statements, 
both in this country and in Guam, he has 
emphasized that the United States is a Pa- 
cific power with peripheral interests on the 
Asian mainland. 

The first two steps on the journey of un- 
derstanding were in the Philippines and In- 
donesia, two nations which are primarily 
Pacific powers but with greater interests on 
the Asian mainland than the United States. 
What the President has done, in short, is to 
signal the less likelihood of American par- 
ticipation in wars on the Asian mainland in 
the future. The President has also en- 
couraged the Asian nations to depend more 
on themselves in both internal security and 
military defense which, to me, seems to be a 
sound long-range policy. 


Consistent with this new policy, Presi- 
dent Nixon announced in his November 
3 address his plan to bring our boys 
home: 


The Vietnamization Plan was launched 
following Secretary Laird’s visit to Vietnam 
in March. Under the plan, I ordered a sub- 
stantial increase in the training and equip- 
ment of South Vietnamese forces. 

In July, on my visit to Vietnam, I changed 
General Abram’s orders so that they were 
consistent with the objectives of our new 
policy. Under the new orders the primary 
mission of our troops is to enable the South 
Vietnamese forces to assume the full re- 
sponsibility for the security of South Viet- 
nam. 

Our air operations have been reduced by 
over twenty percent. 

We have now begun to see the results of 
this long overdue change in American policy 
in Vietnam. 

After five years of Americans going into 
Vietnam, we are finally bringing American 
men home. By December 15, over 60,000 men 
will have been withdrawn from South Viet- 
nam—including twenty percent of all com- 
bat troops. 

The South Vietnamese have continued to 
gain in strength. As a result they have been 
able to take over combat responsibilities from 
our American forces. 

. a . * . 


We have adopted a plan which we have 
worked out in cooperation with the South 
Vietnamese for the complete withdrawal of 
all U.S. ground combat forces and their re- 
placement by South Vietnamese forces on 
an orderly scheduled timetable. This with- 
drawal will be made from strength and not 
from weakness. As South Vietnamese forces 
become stronger, the rate of American with- 
drawal can become greater. 

I have not and do not intend to announce 
the timetable for our program. There are 
obvious reasons for this decision. As I have 
indicated on several occcasions, the rate of 
withdrawal will depend on developments on 
three fronts: 

One is the progress which may be made 
at the Paris talks. An announcement of a 
fixed timetable for our withdrawal would 
completely remove any incentive for the 
enemy to negotiate an agreement. 

They would simply wait until our forces 
had withdrawn and then move in. 

The other two factors on which we will 
base our withdrawal decisions are the level 
of enemy activity and the progress of the 
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training program of the South Vietnamese 
forces. Progress on both these fronts has 
been greater than we anticipated when we 
started the withdrawal program in June. As 
& result, our timetable for withdrawal is 
more optimistic now than when we made 
our first estimate in June. This clearly dem- 
onstrates why it is not wise to be frozen in 
on a fixed timetable. We must retain the 
fiexibility to base each withdrawal decision 
on the situation as it is at that time rather 
than on estimates that are no longer valid. 
Along with this optimistic estimate, I must— 
in all candor—leave one note of caution, If 
the level of enemy activity significantly in- 
creases we might have to adjust our time- 
table acccordingly. 


Under the President’s program of 
withdrawal, our troop strength has 
dropped from a high of 549,500 author- 
ized by the previous administration to 
429,550 as of May 21 of this year. And 
the President has indicated that this 
level will decrease to no more than 285,- 
000 by next April 15. 

U.S. PRESTIGE 


There is one aspect of our policy in 
Southeast Asia which I have not yet dis- 
cussed. The United States has been ef- 
fective in maintaining peace in this area 
and in the rest of the world because of 
two factors: prestige and credibility, 
China backed down from its planned in- 
vasion of Quemoy and Matsu because 
they knew the 7th Fleet was ready to 
repel their efforts. They respected both 
our position as a world power and our 
determination to use that power in the 
defense of those islands. Prestige and 
credibility—these two factors make the 
United States a world power. 

In the Cuban missile crisis, the Soviet 
Union also decided that discretion was 
the better part of valor and withdrew 
their missiles from that island. Again, 
prestige and credibility prevented World 
War III. 

When the Chinese invaded India in 
1962, we indicated our intention to help 
India repel this attack and the Chinese 
withdrew. Again prestige and credibility 
were our key to success. 

The conflict in Indochina has done, 
I believe, some damage to our credibility. 
We have not achieved a military victory, 
because we have not sought one. But in 
the eyes of those who think we were try- 
ing for such a victory, it appears that 
we were incapable of achieving it. This 
has resulted, I believe, in the feeling 
among some revolutionary elements in 
the world that the United States can- 
not be effective in aiding a government 
beset by guerrilla warfare. 

It is therefore important that our pol- 
icy toward Vietnam also consider the 
credibility of the United States as a 
power that can effect its will once it has 
decided that such action is in its national 
interest. 

“Precipitous withdrawal”—that is, the 
immediate and pellmell retreat with 
enemy soldiers chasing our last troops 
out—is unacceptable. It would, indeed, 
be a humiliating defeat that would se- 
verely cripple our credibility as a world 
power. For this reason President Nixon 
has rejected “precipitous withdrawal.” 

But “precipitous withdrawal” is a far 
cry from the orderly withdrawal that 
President Nixon has announced, By re- 
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placing our combat units with newly 
trained and equipped South Vietnamese 
combat units, we can withdraw without 
military defeat, leaving the South Viet- 
namese to defend their nation after we 
have gone. This policy will permit us 
to end our direct military involvement 
in this area which retaining our credibil- 
ity and simultaneously accomplishing 
our other goals. 

The second factor in our ability to 
keep world peace—prestige—has, con- 
trary to much that has been said by 
critics of this war, not seriously been 
injured. No one doubts our sincerity or 
purpose at this point. But our prestige 
could suffer serious damage if we “pre- 
cipitously withdrew.” Even a country 
with credible power is not to be believed 
if it does not have will to carry out its 
announced intentions in international 
affairs. All four of our most recent Presi- 
dents have commented on the impor- 
tance of our prestige to keeping world 


peace. 

President Eisenhower wrote in his 
memoirs: 

One possibility was to support the French 
with air strikes, possibly from carriers, on 
Communist installations around Dien Bien 
Phu. There were grave doubts in my mind 
about the effectiveness of such air strikes 
on deployed troops where good cover was 
plentiful. Employment of air strikes alone to 
support French forces in the jungle would 
create a double jeopardy; it would comprise 
an act of war and would also entail the risk 
of having intervened and lost. Air power 
might be temporarily beneficial to French 
morale, but I had no intention of using 
United States forces in any limited action 
when the force employed would probably not 
be decisively effective. 


And President Kennedy, in an inter- 
view with NBC newsmen Chet Huntley 
and David Brinkley, said: 

The fact of the matter is that with the 
assistance of the United States and SEATO, 
Southeast Asia and indeed all of Asia has 


powerful force, the Chin: k 
What I am concerned about is that Ameri- 
cans will get impatient and say, because 
they don't like events in Southeast Asia or 
they don’t like the Government in Saigon, 
that we should withdraw. That only makes 
it easy for the Communists. I think we 
should stay. We should use our infiuence in 
as effective a way as we can, but we should 
not withdraw. 


President Johnson, in a message to 
Congress, stated: 

There are those who ask why this re- 
sponsibility should be ours. The answer is 
simple. There is no one else who can do the 
job. Our power is essential, in the final 
test, if the nations of Asia are to be secure 
from expanding communism. Thus, when 
India was attacked, it looked to us for help, 
and we gave it gladly. 

We believe that Asia should be directed 
by Asians. But that means each Asian peo- 
ple must have the right to find its own way, 
not that one group or nation should over- 
run all the others. 

Make no mistake about it. The aim in 
Vietnam is not simply the conquest of the 
South, tragic as that would be. It is to show 
that American commitment is worthless. 
Once that is done, the gates are down and 
the road is open to expansion and endless 
conquest. That is why Communist China op- 
poses discussions, even though such discus- 
sions are clearly in the interest of North 
Vietnam. 
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President Nixon addressed himself to 
the importance of our prestige in his No- 
vember 3 address to the Nation: 

A Nation cannot remain great if it betrays 
its allies and lets down its friends. Our de- 
feat and humiliation in South Vietnam 
would without question promote recklessness 
in the councils of those great powers who 
have not yet abandoned their goals of world 
conquest. 

This would spark violence wherever our 
commitments help maintain peace—in the 
Middle East, in Berlin, eventually even in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Ultimately, this would cost more lives. It 
would not bring peace but more war. 


We must, therefore, accomplish our 
announced goal of withdrawing all com- 
bat troops from Vietnam in a manner 
which will preserve both our prestige 
and credibility. 

This course has been suggested on 
many occasions by numerous critics of 
this war. On February 17, 1965, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
stated: 

This is basically a political fight . . . That 
in the long run will have to be settled by the 
Vietnamese people rather than by outsiders, 
(Senator GEORGE McGovern). 


The Senator on June 27, 1965, endorsed 
a consolidation of our present position, 
keeping our casualties at a minimum. He 
said: 

The strategy I have suggested—the tight- 
ening of our defense in South Vietnam and 
the holding of the cities and the enclaves in 
the coastal area—is a policy that involves 
primarily political patience and military 
restraint. 

It will demonstrate to friend and foe alike 
that we have the staying power to keep our 
commitment according to the guidelines that 
are most practical for us, rather than playing 
the game according to guerrilla rules, which 
includes the jungle ambush, at which they 
are the admitted masters. 


A speedy resolution of the conflict is 
the policy the President has attempted to 
follow. Unfortunately, the intractability 
of North Vietnam has made a negotiated 
settlement impossible, at least for the 
moment. I am hopeful that this situation 
might change, but, if it does not, the 
President has also been following a path 
that will end our combat role in South 
Vietnam without negotiated agreement. 

VISTNAMIZATION 


The purpose of my lengthy remarks 

and liberal quotation of the statements 
of others has been to provide the back- 
ground necessary to understand the 
merits of Vietnamization. In short, they 
are: 
First. It is essentially an action we can 
take with our South Vietnamese ally re- 
gardless of what other nations do. In this 
sense we are in control of our destiny. 

Second. Our national goal of anti- 
colonialism and the creation of viable in- 
dependent states wil] be served. 

Third. Our prestige and credibility in 
international affairs will be preserved 
and even enhanced. 

The major difficulty that has developed 
in this country over the policy of Viet- 
namization is one of opinion. An increas- 
ing segment of our society does not be- 
lieve it will work. The actions in Cam- 
bodia have been viewed by some as an 
indication that it is not working, a view 
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with which I do not agree. The mere fact 
that the South Vietnamese army, which a 
few years ago could hardly defend 
Saigon, is now functioning effectively in 
the very sanctuaries of the enemy, is to 
me an indication of its success rather 
than its failure. 

But if this one factor is not adequate to 
dispel the feeling that Vietnamization 
cannot work, let me describe to you the 
success this program has been meeting 
in South Vietnam. 

When we speak of Vietnamization we 
are essentially speaking of the process 
by which the major military, paramili- 
tary and civil responsibilities that Amer- 
icans have assumed in South Vietnam 
are returned to the South Vietnamese 
Government. 

The war has patterned the entire fab- 
ric of South Vietnamese living. As the 
United States withdraws from its con- 
Siderable involvement in the affairs of 
that country, we have sought to be as- 
sured that the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment could provide for the legitimate 
needs of the South Vietnamese people 
who haye depended on us. As we reduce 
our commitment in Vietnam, it is en- 
cumbent upon us to coordinate with the 
South Vietnamese and our other allies. 
We must not pull the rug out from under 
this nation after defending it for so 
many years. Vietnamization is the pro- 
gram we have chosen to fulfill our com- 
mitment in Vietnam and at the same 
time fulfill the commitment we have to 
our own Nation to terminate U.S. in- 
volvement in the fighting there. 

IMPRESSIONS FROM PERSONAL VISIT 


The responsibilities which the South 
Vietnamese people want to resume for 
themselves are manifold and encom- 
pass socioeconomic and political activi- 
ties as well as military activities. I see 
this implementation of the Vietnamiza- 
tion program as possible primarily be- 
cause of the success of the pacification 
program carried out since our early par- 
ticipation in the war. 

When I visited South Vietnam last 
summer I was greatly impressed by the 
success of the relatively unheralded pac- 
ification program. At that time, 76.4 per- 
cent of the rural population of South 
Vietnam lived in areas under control of 
the Thieu government; and only 11.8 
percent of their rural population were in 
areas not controlled by the government. 
If all urban and rural areas are consid- 
ered together 84.2 percent of the total 
population—17,219,100—were in pacified 
areas under complete South Vietnamese 
Government control while 8 percent lived 
in areas occupied by, but not completely 
pacified by, the Thieu government and 
only 7.8 percent of the total population 
did not live in pacified areas. 

The observations reflect an increas- 
ingly stable government structure in 
South Vietnam. My visit there was after 
President Nixon’s withdrawal of the first 
25,000 troops, as I reported then, my 
strongest impression was that it is only 
a matter of time before the very capable 
South Vietnamese forces, trained by U.S. 
forces, will replace our fighting men. The 
Vietnamization program has given the 
South Vietnamese time; time to train 
and arm themselves to resist further 
aggression. 
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Timing is the essence of the Vietnami- 
zation program. Most of us agree with 
President Nixon’s goal of withdrawing 
our forces. The element of time is the 
only dispute. 

The village of Gia Dang, which I visit- 
ed last summer with Senator BELLMoN, 
is a graphic illustration of what the 
Vietnamization program can achieve. 
The people there told us how their 
former homes and villages had been de- 
stroyed by the war. They hid in caves 
and scrounged for food along the rivers. 
Not until the ARVN was able to wrest 
control of that area were these dis- 
placed persons able to establish new 
homes in the village of Gia Dang. With 
their security established by their own 
army, Gia Dang is an active fishing vil- 
lage, self-supported by the initiative of 
the residents. Gia Dang showed me the 
sound utility of the Vietnamization pro- 
gram. If we can provide the South Viet- 
namese forces time to train for the gen- 
eral protection of their country as we 
did in Gia Dang, our troops will return 
home and remain home. 

EVALUATING VIETNAMIZATION 


In the national media and here on 
the Senate fioor we have heard much 
about different methods of calculations 
to measure successes or failures in the 
Vietnam war—the Vietnamization pro- 
gram should be subject to the same 
scrutiny. The perspective offered by Lt. 
Col. Vince Tocci writing in May’s Armed 
Forces Journal is pertinent to this point: 


There are statistics on nearly every con- 
ceivable activity in the war. How many in- 
direct attacks? How many fish? How much 
rice? How many weapons? How many de- 
serters? How many bars? It’s a wonder some- 
one doesn't ask, “How many—how manys’ 
are kept?” The real question is, “What does 
it all mean?” 

It is important if it fits into a proper con- 
text. In the wrong framework these statis- 
tics are practically worthless. Unfortunately, 
statistics have become ends in themselves 
rather than substantive items which help to 
explain or clarify the situation. The wrong 
framework—oversimplified and overquanti- 
fied—will not clarify this problem. For its 
part, the U.S. Government, while keeping 
the American public apprised of all these 
numbers, has probably added to the con- 
fusion. 

What is needed is a new device for measur- 
ing progress in a guerrilla war. The measur- 
ing devices currently in use do not really 
measure progress in a war of insurgency. 

The statistics reported to date have been 
measuring United States effort and not 
United States achievement. As the United 
States effort increased, the public expected 
a corresponding advancement toward victory 
and peace, since there is no measurement of 
achievement the public cannot see the prog- 
ress. As a result, the war appears to some 
people to be a hopeless quagmire. 

Conversely, the enemy gets all the credit. 
In spite of the enormous military effort 
against them they continue to exist. Ergo: 
the Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese 
are victorious. Some people actually believe 
this fantasy. Some go so far as to claim that 
the United States forces are immoral, illegal, 
and have lost the war. 


Colonel Tocci served in Vietnam from 
May 1966 to May 1967 as an air briefer 
and later as chief of combat news for 
the Seventh Air Force. That experience 
developed for him an intimate and inde- 
pendent knowledge of Vietnam opera- 
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tions. When he addressed himself to 
Vietnamization in the Armed Forces 
Journal, he too spoke of the element of 
time: 

In this program emphasis is placed on 
training and equipping the Vietnamese. As 
they increase their capability and assume a 
stronger defensive posture, the United States 
redeploys its troops. More than 115,000 Amer- 
icans have departed Vietnam in less than a 
year; more will follow as the Vietnamese po- 
tential becomes fact. 

But first it will take time. Training, equip- 
ping, and building an experienced fighting 
team is not an overnight project. And second, 
since this is a war for people, progress must 
include many nonmilitary aspects. Economic, 
social and internal security development 
must advance along with the military. And 
third, the Communists must disrupt the 
Vietnamization of the war or find themselves 
without popular support and facing a strong 
all-Vietnamese armed force capable of pro- 
tecting its own people’s freedom. The at- 
tempts at disruption may cause temporary 
slowdowns in the Vietnamization process. 

Vietnamization combines the best ele- 
ments of United States involvement with 
Vietnamese aspirations. The end result, given 
time for implementation, is in keeping with 
the American commitment and position as 
a responsible leader in the free world, 


When considering the Vietnamization 
program, we cannot overemphasize its 
broad effect—wmilitary, political, and 
socioeconomic. Each of these aspects so 
interacts with each other and this is the 
complexity of the subject. I asked the De- 
partment of Defense for information on 
each of these aspects. Let me present this 
report on the progress of Vietnamization 
to you: 


PROGRESS IN VIETNAMIZATION—MILITARY 


I would particularly like to direct interest 
to two areas of progress resulting from pure- 
ly military operations. The first is the in- 
creased presence throughout the Vietnamese 
countryside of stabilizing agencies of the 
government of Vietnam which promote in- 
creased basic security for the people; sec- 
ondly, the social and economic improve- 
ments throughout the countryside which 
are visible to, and directly assist, the Viet- 
namese people at the lowest level. 

We are making visible progress in Viet- 
namizing the military portion of the war. 
The results of our efforts to turn over the 
fighting to the RVNAF are encouraging. Fore- 
most among the results, of course, is the 21 
percent reduction in our total troop strength 
to below the 434,000 directed by the Presi- 
dent. The recently announced reduction of 
an additional 150,000 will, of course, be 
paced by the progress of Vietnamization, as 
well as the level of enemy activity. 

As part of our overall United States troop 
reduction in Vietnam, the number of 
infantry-type maneuver battalions has been 
reduced by approximately 29% from one year 
ago. The forthcoming redeployment will, of 
course, include more maneuver battalions as 
well as support forces. 

We have also turned over to the South 
Vietnamese, or withdrawn some of our 
ground forces from about 26% of the tacti- 
cal areas for which we once had complete 
responsibility. 

As a direct result of our efforts at Vietnam- 
izing the war, we have seen a 63% decrease 
in United States personnel killed in action 
from the first quarter of 1969 to the same 
period in 1970. Similarly, the number of 
United States military wounded in action 
has been reduced by 54% during the same 
period. 

We have provided more effective equipment 
to the Republic of Vietnam Air Force to al- 
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low them to prosecute the war. Their use of 
this equipment to assume a greater portion 
of the combat role is encouraging. For ex- 
ample, attack sorties flown by the Vietnam 
Air Force between first quarter 1969 and 1970 
have increased more than 40% while the 
United States Air Force has decreased its 
sorties by over 47%. 

To provide the Republic of Vietnam Air 
Force with adequate facilities not only to 
conduct military operations, but also to as- 
sist in the economic development of the 
country, the United States has turned over 
several key installations no longer required. 
The 9th Infantry Division Base at Dong Tam 
is now the home of the ARVN "Tth Infantry 
Division. The United States Navy Base at My 
Tho is now a Vietnamese navy facility. The 
3rd Marine Division Base at Dong Ha is now 
used by the ARVN 1st Infantry Division. The 
Vietnamese Air Force now operates the air 
base at NHA Trang with remaining United 
States units as tenants. Recently, the base 
camp of the 4th United States Infantry Divi- 
sion at Camp Enari, near Pleiku, was turned 
over to the Republic of Vietnam. Additional 
facilities at Danang, Vung Tau, Bien Hoa, Lai 
Khe, Can Tho, and Binh Thuy are also pro- 
grammed for turnover in the near future. 

The task of training the RVN serviceman 
not only in the basic skills of his branch but 
also in the technical skills required to oper- 
ate and maintain the newer equipment, has 
been formidable. We have assisted the GVN 
in establishing more and better training fa- 
cilities to accommodate the requirement for 
training centers and service schools. These 
facilities currently have a student training 
load of over 600,000, up 27% from 1969 and 
up over 50% from 1968. 

In addition, a substantial number of Re- 
public of Vietnam Air Force personnel are 
brought to the United States each year to re- 
ceive technical training not yet available in 
Vietnam, This year, over 7,000 Vietnamese 
military personnel will be trained in a wide 
variety of advanced skills in the United 
States, compared with approximately 2,600 
last year, and 1,900 in 1968. Over half of the 
1970 student load in the United States con- 
sists of helicopter and fixed wing pilot 
trainees and mechanics. 

As you know, the regular forces of the 
Republic of Vietnam Air Force have been 
allowed to devote more and more attention 
to purely tactical operations due to the for- 
mation of paramilitary security forces rang- 
ing from the popular forces to national po- 
lice to peoples self-defense forces. 

These security forces provide visible evi- 
dence of GVN presence to the villagers. The 
National police have expanded from a force 
level of approximately 17,000 in 1964 to 
nearly 90,000 today. The national police have 
two distinct roles: support of pacification 
measures and national development. In both 
roles, attention is focused on creation of a 
stable government with an effective civil 
police force throughout urban and rural 
areas. In its paramilitary role in pacifica- 
tion, trained police field forces companies 
are employed in the villages, hamlets, and 
urban areas to identify and neutralize the 
Viet Cong infrastructure. 

As a civil police body, the national police 
protection and services have been expanded 
downward from province and district loca- 
tions into the villages. Currently, more than 
6,000 uniformed police are assigned to ap- 
proximately 1,700 villages. During the next 
several months, the bulk of police increases 
will be at village level. To be effective in 
both roles, police training (with United 
States assistance) is provided in three basic 
training centers which have a combined 
training capacity of over 4,500 trainees for 
the 12-week cycle. Additional training fa- 
cilities for medium and higher level police 
command training are in operation. To date, 
approximately 140,000 Vietnamese police have 
been trained in Vietnam while about 300 
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have received specialized in the 
United States. An additional 1,900 have been 
trained in selected third countries. 

Approximately 50% of all police now op- 
erate outside urban areas, with increasing 
numbers being assigned to district and vil- 
lage level. Their presence complements the 
paramilitary functions of the popular forces, 
who also operate under the direction of the 
village chiefs. 

The popular forces haye been increased in 
size by over 20% in the past year and are 
the military arm of the village chief. They 
are organized and trained as platoons and 
assigned as local area security for villages 
and hamlets. They live with the population 
they serve and are tangible examples of the 
government's efforts to provide security to all 
the population. The PF have been equipped 
with M-16 rifies and newer radios for better 
effectiveness. 


I think we can see here that the 
bolstered South Vietnamese forces—on 
all levels—the extensive training pro- 
grams and the modernized equipment 
are all substantial contributions to the 
Vietnamization program. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC 


Land reform and other assistance to 
the predominantly agrarian interests of 
the South Vietnamese people have 
secured social and economic benefits un- 
der the Vietnamization program. Again 
I quote the Defense Department briefing 
paper: 

The farmer requires land on which to 
grow his crop, seed to start the growth, and 
@ means of getting his crop to market. To 
provide more land to the farmers, the Viet- 
namese Government has redistributed over 
267,500 acres of land to the people during 
the past two years. Of this total, approxi- 
mately 75% was turned over in the past 12 
months, 

The recently enacted ‘land-to-the-tiller’ 
law (commonly referred to as the Land Re- 
form Law) will provide approximately 2% 
million acres of land ownership to farmers 
who actually cultivate the land. Under this 
law, the government will direct the transfer 
of land from approximately 50,000 absent 
land owners to approximately 500,000 tenant 
farmers with appropriate compensations. The 
new program will be administered at village 
level, 

Improved strains of rice (IR-8) which in- 
crease the yield up to 150% have been intro- 
duced under the accelerated rice production 
program, By the end of 1970, Vietnamese rice 
farmers should be producing sufficient quan- 
tities of rice for Vietnamese consumption 
to no longer require imports of rice from the 
United States. 

How does the farmer then get his product 
to market? Roads and waterways are the 
primary means of moving farm-to-market 
products. The RVN highway system includes 
12,500 miles of roads comprised of national 
highways (2,400 miles) , interprovincial high- 
ways (1,600 miles), and 8,500 miles of pro- 
vincial roads. United States efforts have been 
directed toward upgrading about 34 of the 
4,000 mile national and inter-provincial sys- 
tem, not only to facilitate military opera- 
tions, but also to assist in the economic de- 
velopment of the nation. 

Of these approximately 2,570 miles of 
highway, upgrading construction is under- 
way or completed on nearly 1,800 miles or 
about two-thirds of the total. 25,000 meters 
of bridges are included in the line of com- 
munication upgrading program, of which 
over 40 percent have been completed. The 
construction effort required to pave these 
roads has been provided primarily by U.S. 
military engineer construction units (80%). 

About 65% of the total road network in 
Vietnam is now classified as secure (‘open 
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during daylight’) with the bulk of these 
roads being in areas necessary for economic 
development. 

US. and Vietnamese river and canal op- 
erations have provided security for over 70% 
of the commercial waterways in Vietnam. 

A major effort during the last half of 1969 
has opened railways which have been closed 
for many years. 55% of the 1,240 kilometers 
of main line and branch lines are now open 
to traffic. Approximately 64% of the railroad 
is now considered secure, as compared with 
approximately 21% at the beginning of 1967. 

Medical care and health facilities in the 
villages has been a pressing need, while the 
number of doctors available in the country 
is far below the requirement, ambitious ef- 
forts are underway to provide health care 
programs to every citizen. A coordinated 
military-civillan health plan is in effect in 
which joint utilization of health facilities 
and exchange of personnel is being carried 
out, first at province hospitals and then at 
district and military sub-sector dispensaries. 

In a nation of 17 million people, 20 mil- 
lion smallpox, cholera and plague immuni- 
zations were administered in 1969 as com- 
pared with 16 million the previous year. 

To provide an education to as many Viet- 
namese children as possible, massive strides 
have been made in educational facilities. The 
Elementary Education System is now capable 
of enrolling approximately 85% of the school 
age population. 


I wish I could say the same for my 
State of Alaska. 

The most recent statistics show that over 
2,340,000 or 80% of the school age children 
are enrolled in public and private schools. 

Enrollment in secondary education schools 
increased from 472,000 in 1968 to 543,000 in 
1969. Total teachers in the secondary (high 
school) education system increased from 11,- 
500 to 13,400 during the same period. 

Enrollment in the 21 vocational schools 
(which include junior technical, trade tech- 
nical and polytechnic schools), has increased 
by over 3,000 to 11,360 from 1968 to 1969. 

In the five universities and five normal 
schools, over 41,000 students are enrolled. 

I have dwelt in some detail on the meas- 
ures of progress which have been made in 
Vietnamization. The continuation of this 
progress, with the ultimate objective of a 
self-reliant government in South Vietnam, is 
dependent on a climate of security through- 
out the country. Threats to, or actual dis- 
ruption of this security is of grave concern to 
the program. 

POLITICAL 

It can be said of the political aspect of 
the Vietnamization program that the 
Government of South Vietnam is more 
stable now than at any time in the past 
decade. Since 1966 seven election periods 
have been held in South Vietnam. As 
Marine Gen. Lewis Walter put it, elec- 
tions are important— 

Not only because they refiect the nature of 
the government, but also because they indi- 
cate the degree of commitment which the 
Vietnamese people have made to their gov- 
ernment. 


In each of the seven election periods 
the Vietnamese have demonstrated re- 
sounding support for the democratic 
process. More than 80 percent of all the 
eligible voters turned out in each elec- 
tion. I might add that this compares 
favorably with the United States, where 
only about 60 percent of eligible Ameri- 
cans exercise their right to vote. 

VIETNAMIZATION AND THE NIXON DOCTRINE 

Vietnamization is the embodiment of 
the Asian doctrine President Nixon enun- 
ciated at Guam last year. Secretary Laird 
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has stated that this program ‘supports 
our obligations to our allies in South 
Vietnam, and, at the same time, imple- 
ments our expectation and insistence 
that in the future military defense will 
and must be a responsibility increasingly 
shouldered by the Asian nations them- 
selves.” Vietnamization is our first appli- 
cation of that doctrine. And as Secretary 
Laird has aptly pointed out: 

If the test succeeds in Vietnam, other 
nations in Asia which wish to live in peace 
will be encouraged, and nations that seek 
conquest by war—waged directly or by 
proxy—will be deterred from aggression, In 
short ... Vietnamization provides the Amer- 
ican people with a practical middle course 
between isolationism and the role of world 
policeman, 


Mr. President, I have asked the De- 
partment of Defense to provide me with 
a list of the countries to which we pro- 
vide military aid or training under the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. This is 
dated May 28, 1970. This information 
shows that we provide assistance to the 
following countries: 


Afghanistan 
Australia 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Ceylon 
Chile 
Nationalist China 
Colombia 
Congo 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Ghana 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
India 
Indonesia 
Tran 


Lebanon 
Korea 
Liberia 
Libya 
Malaysia 
Mexico 
Morocco 
Nepal 
Nicaragua 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Saudi Arabia 
Senegal 
Spain 
Tunisia 
Turkey 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Three countries are receiving assist- 
ance under the defense appropriations 
bill—namely, Laos, Thailand, and Viet- 
nam. 

I note that the pending amendment 
would prevent the executive branch from 
furnishing military instruction to Cam- 
bodian forces or providing military in- 
struction in Cambodia. 

AMENDMENT NO. 663 


I send to the desk—and request that 
it be printed—an amendment to the 
Cooper-Church amendment No. 653 
which would delete from subsections 2 
and 3 the prohibition against providing 
military training to Cambodians or mili- 
tary training in Cambodia. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Metcatr). The amendment 
will be received and printed, and will lie 
on the table. 

The amendment is as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 663 

Delete the following: 

(1) Sec. 47, subsection 2. “. . . furnish 
military instruction to Cambodian forces 
a Bs 


Jordan 


(2) Sec. 48, subsection 3.“ . 
military instruction in Cambodia, or .. .” 
Mr. STEVENS. I cannot see why we 
should cut off from Cambodia the train- 
ing we are giving to so many other na- 
tions to increase their own ability to de- 


. -to provide 
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fend themselves. I can understand full 
well why some of the other provisions of 
the Cooper-Church amendment were of- 
fered, but I do not understand the prohi- 
bition against military instruction to 
Cambodian forces or military instruction 
in Cambodia. It would prevent us, for 
example, from training their pilots. It 
would prevent us from training any of 
their people in Vietnam or in Cambodia 
itself. This is a provision of the Cooper- 
Church amendment which I just do not 
understand, and I would be very willing 
to listen to anyone who wants to explain 
it. 

I am informed that every time we 
either give or sell military equipment to 
a foreign nation, we provide advisers who 
instruct them in the use of that equip- 
ment. Why is it that Laos, Thailand, and 
Vietnam should receive this advice and 
this service in providing for their own 
defense, while we simultaneously pre- 
vent the President from giving similar 
instruction—or ordering the military 
to give similar instruction—in Cambodia 
or to Cambodians? I think this is one of 
the serious defects of the Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr, President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on yester- 
day I offered an amendment to the pend- 
ing Cooper-Churech amendment. The 
purpose of the amendment I have offered 
is to foreclose any possibility of denying 
rescue to Americans being held captive 
in Cambodia. 

So that there will be no mistake as to 
the language of my amendment, I will 
state it again: 

On page 4, line 21, insert “(a)” after “Sec. 
o (oa 
On page 5, between lines 18 and 19, insert 
the following new subsection: 

“(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall be inoperative during any 
period that the President determines that 
citizens or nationals of the United States 
are held as prisoners of war in Cambodia by 
the North Vietnamese or the forces of the 
National Liberation Front.” 


Mr. President, this amendment has but 
one purpose. It has but one aim. It is ad- 
dressed to but one issue. 

That issue is the plight of Americans 
held prisoner by the enemy. Primarily 
these Americans are servicemen, but 
there have been instances of journalists 
being captured. 

Mr. President, the amendment which I 
have offered will serve not only as notice 
to the enemy of the U.S. determination 
to do whatever is possible and necessary 
to secure the release of American cap- 
tives. It will also stand as an expression 
of the Senate’s concern to the parents, 
wives, and families of captured and miss- 
ing American servicemen. 

This is not an idle gesture. Those who 
await the return of their loved ones be- 
lieve—and with reason—that every bit of 
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pressure which is put on the enemy re- 
sults in better treatment for their men. 
And every action taken by our Govern- 
ment—whether at the negotiating table 
in Paris, at the White House, or in the 
Halls of Congress—everything done to 
show concern, interest, and awareness 
gives some measure of comfort and 
strength to the brave and courageous 
families who keep watch for their absent 
fathers, sons, and husbands. 

Earlier this month, I received a let- 
ter from the wife of an Air Force major 
missing since November 1967. In closing 
she said: 

Our five children and I have been sustained 
by the belief that our Government will not 
abandon my husband and his fellow service- 
men. 


Mr, President, what more clear-cut 
notice of abandonment could be given 
than through legislation which would 
forbid American troops to cross an imag- 
inary, meaningless line in an Asian jun- 
gle—even if that crossing were to secure 
the freedom of captive Americans? 

The Cooper-Church amendment, as it 
now reads, would forbid U.S. forces from 
entering Cambodia, even if the purpose 
of their mission were to rescue Americans 
being held prisoners of war by the 
enemy. 

Mr. President, the Senate cannot serve 
such cold and abrupt notice on the men 
who are being held prisoner, on the men 
who daily risk capture, or on their 
families. 

I urge my colleagues to consider these 
points and to join in approving this 
amendment as an expression of concern 
for our military personnel and their 
loved ones. An expression to them and 
to the enemy as well. 

Mr. President, I would urge my col- 
leagues seriously to consider the amend- 
ment I offered yesterday, to give the 
President the right to say, in effect, that 
the provisions of the Church-Cooper 
amendment shall become inoperative if 
the President determines that Americans 
are being held captive by the North Viet- 
namese and by the National Liberation 
Front in the country of Cambodia. 

I think the amendment would express 
the concern that we feel in the Senate 
and Congress as a whole for those who 
are now prisoners of war or missing in 
action, not only in Cambodia but also 
throughout Southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr, FUL- 
BRIGHT) is now recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield, with- 
out losing his right to the floor? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the concurrence of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
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Relations, who now holds the floor, and 
with the proviso that he does not lose his 
right to the floor, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote on the pending Dole 
amendment occur at the hour of 11:30 
o'clock on Wednesday morning next. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Reserving the right 
to object—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Reserving the right to 
object——_ 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, does 
that exclude, may I ask, the right to move 
to table—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. Every Senator’s 
right is preserved. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In other words, I 
would still be free to move to table prior 
to the rollcall vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The vote would oc- 
cur at that time, otherwise—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not make my- 
self clear—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
would state that—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withhold the motion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me restate it. 
If I can still move to table, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Chair 
please clarify that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN). I am advised by the Parlia- 
mentarian that a motion to table would 
not be in order, unless that specific pro- 
vision is included in the unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If it would allow 
me to move to table before that time, 
then I have no objection to a vote. It 
would come either in the form of a mo- 
tion or on its merits. I think there should 
be a right to move to table. That is cus- 
tomary. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Every Senator's 
right on that is understood. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want it clear by 
agreeing to this that I would not be fore- 
closing a move to table prior to a vote. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the Senator—oh, just prior, 
he said—I caught that last part—It 
would not allow a motion to table on 
Monday or Tuesday—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not trying to 
be technical, just reserving the right to 
make a motion to table before the vote 
on its merits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana included that in his 
unanimous-consent request. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, for the 
moment, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, I be- 
lieve I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 


PETITIONS RECEIVED PRO AND CON 
REGARDING THE SITUATION IN 
CAMBODIA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
two previous occasions, May 13 and May 
19, I have reported to the Senate on the 
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large numbers of petitions I have re- 
ceived in recent days. 

These petitions are only a part of the 
tremendous amount of correspondence I 
have received. Altogether I have heard 
from more than 260,000 people, and the 
mail is still being counted. 

I have received petitions from 145,486 
people—counted thus far—who are op- 
posed to the continuation and widening 
of the war in Indochina. I have also re- 
ceived petitions from 1,202 persons in 
support of President Nixon’s policies. 

Once again I have summarized the 
petitions, and I ask unanimous consent 
that this additional list be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petitions 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMATION OF PETITIONS 


Petitions circulated by Friends Seminary, 
New York, containing 3,411 signatures. They 
oppose the Administration’s policies in In- 
dochina and call for withdrawal of U.S. 
troops. 

A statement from 10 faculty members of 
the Graduate School of Social Work of the 
University of Arkansas stating: 

It is our belief that the violence in Indo- 
china is related to the current climate of 
violence, repression and distrust which is in- 
creasingly prevading our nation ... We de- 
plore the senseless murders of college stu- 
dents at Kent State University and at Jack- 
son State College ... We urge an immediate 
cessation of unlawful attempts to quell any 
participation in public protest against so 
costly and so inhumane a war. 

A petition from 27 students at the Arkan- 
sas Graduate School of Social Work calls for 
a withdrawal of troops from Indochina and 
a re-ordering of national priorities. 

A petition from 29 persons in Hope, Arkan- 

favoring the “Amendment to End the 


Arkansas, and another from nine persons in 
Little Rock, average age 51, supporting the 
“Amendment to End the War.” 

Thirty signatures on a petition from Little 
Rock in support of the Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

A petition with 24 signatures from the 
College of Liberal Arts at Arkansas State 
University in support of the “Amendment 
to End the War.” 

120 additional signatures on petitions from 
the University of Arkansas. 

A petition from 18 members of the Ar- 
kansas Chapter of the National Association of 
Social Workers backing the amendments to 
discontinue funds for the war in Indochina. 

Petitions with 20 signatures from Moun- 
tain Home, Ark., five from Monticello, Ark., 
23 from Little Rock, 30 from Jonesboro, 13 
from Fayetteville, 31 from Batesville, 46 
from Sheridan, 20 from Searcy, 41 from Cam- 
den, seven from Bentonville, 65 from Tex- 
arkana, and 40 from Henderson State Col- 
lege, all in support of the “Amendment to 
End the War.” These were hand written 
petitions, circulated among friends and 
neighbors. 

A petition from 62 federal employees of 
the Western Regional Office of Economic 
Opportunity stating: 

“We fervently oppose America’s presence 
in Southeast Asia ... The war may be the 
greatest threat to America’s security and its 
future in our history...” 

Petitions from 21 persons in Iowa City, 
Iowa, and 68 in Granada Hills, Calif. sup- 
porting the “End-the-War” Amendment, 

A petition from 37 faculty and students of 
the graduate religious studies program at 
Mundelein College, Tl. 
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Petitions from 27 persons in Los Altos, 
Calif., 16 in Sacramento, 35 in Chicago and 
12 in Pontiac, Mich., calling for American 
withdrawal from Indochina. 

Petitions and letters from 12,324 persons 
throughout the New York area calling for 
withdrawal from Southeast Asia as “the only 
path to a just and honorable peace.” The 
signatures were collected by the Women 
Strike for Peace, East Meadow, N.Y. 

Petitions from 645 persons in Forest Hills, 
N.Y., supporting the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee’s position against military involve- 
ment in Cambodia. 

A petition from 15 workers and the man- 
agement of Central Molded Products Co., 
Chicago calling for an end to the war and 
“a beginning in the fight to improve our 
quality of life at home.” 

A petition from 278 students and faculty 
of the College of Engineering, University of 
Wisconsin which concludes: 

“Repression by force will only fan the 
flames of conflict and will tear to shreds the 
fabric of our society. To end violence at home 
we must first put an end to violence abroad. 
The invasion of Cambodia must stop at once. 
The war in Vietnam must be ended quickly. 
Then we must work together toward the goal 
of a better society for all.” 

A petition from 38 faculty and staff mem- 
bers at Sequoia High School, Redwood City, 
Calif., urging Congress to exercise its Con- 
stitutional powers to halt the war, and a 
similar petition from the Department of 
History and Social Science of Rye Neck, 
N.Y., High School. 

A petition from 27 faculty members of 
Queens College, Charlotte, N.C, urging in- 
creased efforts for early termination of U.S. 
military involvement in Southeast Asia. 

A petition with 116 names from the School 
of Architecture and Planning, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology urging “withdrawal 
of all funds spent on military action in 
Southeast Asia, with the exception of money 
needed to bring the troops home.” 

A petition with 180 names from Yuba Col- 
lege, Marysville, Calif., opposing the Presi- 
dent’s policies in Southeast Asia and “his 
disregard for Constitutional and democratic 
processes,” 

‘A petition from 72 persons in Los Angeles 
supporting the Cooper-Church and McGov- 
ern-Hatfield Amendments. 

A petition with 37 signatures from Oswego, 
N.Y., and one from Harrisburg, Pa., with 33 
signatures opposing further American mili- 
tary action in Southeast Asia. 

Petitions with 19 names from Redwood 
City, Calif, 23 from Evanston, Ilil, seven 
from East Boston, Mass., 17 from Davis, 
Calif., 19 from Fort Worth, Texas, all favor- 
ing the “Amendment to End the War.” 

A petition with 186 names from Rice Uni- 
versity, Houston, Texas, opposing the 
President’s action “without seeking the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate.” 

A “petition for peace” from Princeton, 
N.J., with 122 signatures, urging “immediate 
Congressional passage of legislation to limit 
and end the war.” 

Petitions from Houston, Texas, with 106 
signatures opposing the President’s actions 
and additional petitions with 14 signatures 
favoring the Cooper-Church Amendment and 
16 signatures supporting the “Amendment to 
End the War.” 

A petition from 23 students and faculty of 
the School Psychology Training Program at 
the University of Minnesota strongly dis- 
agreeing with President Nixon's expansion 
of the war. 

Sixteen signatures on a petition from 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa., “wholeheartedly opposing the Nixon 
Administration’s actions in Indochina.” 

A petition from 60 citizens of Oak Park, 
Ill., expressing “strong opposition to our 
country’s economic and military involvement 
in Southeast Asia.” 
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A petition from 83 persons at Willamette 
University, Salem, Oregon, supporting an end 
to American military involvement in South- 
east Asia. 

Petitions from 51 persons in Detroit and 
12 persons in Crawfordsville, Ind., opposing 
the President’s actions in Cambodia. 

A petition from the faculty and students 
of Albany Medical college, N.Y., with 86 sig- 
natures calling the war in Indochina “un- 
necessary, illegal, militarily hopeless, moral- 
ly wrong and destructive to our society.” 

A petition from 51 correctional workers for 
the Adult and Juvenile Propation Depart- 
ments, Santa Clara County, Calif., support- 
ing the Foreign Relations Committee and 
calling for withdrawal of American troops 
from Southeast Asia. 

A petition from 14 members of the 
Department of Linguistics, University of Ha- 
wall supporting the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and opposing the “invasion of 
Cambodia”. 

A statement signed by 28 faculty members 
and students professional involved in East 
and Southeast Asian Studies at Indiana Uni- 
versity which concludes: 

... We deeply doubt the assumptions that 
the United States may become a second-rate 
power unless we win a military victory in 
Vietnam, and that American “credibility” 
and the future of the free world are at 
stake . .. Real victory for America Hes in a 
speedy military disengagement from the in- 
ternal conflicts of the Southeast Asian 
peoples. 

A petition from 60 persons in Millis, Mass., 
opposed to the expanded war. 

A petition from 30 employees of a State 
of Connecticut agency and another from 
eight persons in Boulder, Colo., calling for 
ee of our forces from Southeast 

a. 

A petition from a group of 35 psycho- 
therapists in the New York area which 
concludes: 

We call upon the Congress to use its Con- 
stitutional powers to bring the war in Indo- 
china to an immediate end. This may be the 
only means of retrieving into America the 
thousands of disaffected young people who 
are—ultimately—the people who will save or 
fail to save the country, 

A petition from 237 members of the aca- 
demic community of the Stevens Institute 
of Technology, N.J., calling for an end to 
the war. 

A petition from 29 members of the fac- 
ulty of The Lawrenceville School, Lawrence- 
ville, N.J., deploring the action in Cambodia 
and a petition from 23 faculty members at 
Kellogg High School, St. Paul, Minn., ex- 
— “overriding concern over President 

xon’s dangerous and ill-advised course 
para in Cambodia.” i 

petition from 325 students at Bal 
High School, San Francisco, who AES 
lently protest the action of President Nixon 
in Cambodia.” 

A petition from 132 New Jersey citizens 
opposing further appropriations for 
arene Vietnam or Laos. sa 

petition from 106 persons in Newfolden, 
Minn., oj ing the Presi ' 
pea eB sg g dent's actions in 


A petition from 75. persons in Columbus, 
Ohio, deploring “the United States’ military 
intervention in Cambodia.” 

Petitions from 31 computer ind - 
ployees in Cupertino, Calif +» 14 ones 
Kansas City, Mo., 43 persons in Fresno, Calif., 
and 35 persons in Houston, Texas, support- 
ing the “Amendment to End the War.” 

Petitions with 80 signatures from staff 
pame S the Northwestern University 

rary advoca; withdrawal of á 
from p Eare Ana PE e 

A petition from 60 persons in Skokie, m., 
and one from 18 persons in San Jose, Calif., 
opposing the President's actions, 

A petition signed by 51 United States citi- 
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zens in Florence, Italy, strongly opposing the 
President's move in Cambodia. 

A petition from 246 persons at Wellesley 
College calling upon the Congress to reassert 
its Constitutional powers. 

A petition from 16 persons at Meadville 
Thoelogical School, Chicago, calling for with- 
drawal from Cambodia, a planned program 
with withdrawal from Vietnam, and uphold- 
ing the right of dissent. 

A petition from 11 faculty members of the 
School of Advanced International Studies. 
Johns Hopkins University, expressing “strong 
opposition to the United States incursion 
into Cambodia and the resumption of bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam.” 

Petitions signed by 170 students and adults 
in Middlesex, N.J., calling for an end to 
our involvement in Cambodia and Vietnam. 

A petition from 17 students and 20 teach- 
ers at Saint Elizabeth High School, Oakland, 
Calif., supporting efforts to change our policy 
in Southeast Asia and “bring a speedy end to 
U.S. involvement in the affairs of Vietnam 
and Cambodia.” 

A petition from 35 staff and students of the 
Center for Research in Human Learning, 
University of Minnesota, urging U.S. with- 
drawal from Cambodia and a petition from 
165 students and faculty of the University 
of Minnesota Law School calling the “inva- 
sion of Cambodia” an “unconstitutional ex- 
ercise of executive power” and a “shameful 
expansion of an already immoral and in- 
humane war.” 

A petition with 65 names from Corvallis, 
Ore., opposing further American involvement 
in Cambodia. 

A petition with 142 names from medical 
and paramedical personnel of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital Center, New York, opposing the escala- 
tion of the war “because of its dire effects on 
the health and welfare of the peoples of 
Indochina and of the United States.” 

A petition from 250 students and profes- 
sors of the School of Law, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, urging Congress “to reassert 
Constitutional power over the declaration 
and conducts of foreign wars.” 

A petition from 141 faculty, staff and grad- 
uate students in the Department of Biologi- 
cal Sciences, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, deploring the escalation of the war 
and calling for a rapid, orderly withdrawal 
of American troops. 

Petitions with 183 signatures from Albany, 
N.Y.. 15 from Schenectady and 52 from 
Poughkeepsie, supporting the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and stating that “the tragic 
experience in Vietnam must not be re- 
peated in Cambodia.” 

Telegrams signed by 21 art critics, art his- 
torilans and educators in New York and 17 
medical social workers in Contra Costa 
County, Calif., opposing the President’s 
actions. 

A petition from 420 persons in Racine, Wis., 
calling on Congress “to exercise its preroga- 
tives to oppose this undeclared war and to 
reduce all military activity in Southeast Asia 
as quickly as possible.” 

Statements of support from 102 persons 
at San Francisco College for women for the 
Foreign Relations Committee’s efforts to “de- 
fend the Constitutional rights of the Senate.” 

A petition from 58 students, staff and fac- 
ulty in behavioral science at the University 
of Colorado calling for an American with- 
drawal from Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos and 
Thailand. 

A petition from 58 members of the faculty 
and administration of Hamilton College, Clin- 
ton, N.Y., deploring the Cambodian action 
and urging instead “a rapid acceleration of 
American withdrawal from Vietnam.” 

Forty-six letters from citizens of the com- 
munity of Hauppauge, L.I., New York, ex- 
pressing deep disapproval of the “continua- 
tion and furtherance of the war.” 

A petition with 490 signatures from Spring- 
field, Mass., opposing our involvement in 
Cambodia, 
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Petitions with 553 names from Park Forest, 
IN., opposing the expanded war and calling 
for American withdrawal. 

‘A petition from 50 members of the Diff 
School of Theology, Denver, Colo., which 
states: 

We are convinced that President Nixon’s 
policy can serve no rational or moral objec- 
tive. The policy only perpetuates and intensi- 
fies the needless suffering of countless peoples 
and the destruction of lands not our own. 
The policy makes a mockery of values such as 
peace, justice and freedom .. . 

Petitions from 154 persons in Northville, 
Mich., 84 in New York and 41 in Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., in support of amendments to cut 
off further funding for military action in 
Southeast Asia. 

A petition from 160 faculty and students 
of the Music Department of San Fernando 
Valley State College, Northridge, Calif., op- 
posing the expansion of the war. 

Petitions from 23 persons in Syracuse, N.Y. 
and 43 in Euclid, Ohio, favoring action to 
prohibit further funding for military opera- 
tions in Cambodia. 

Petitions from 3,681 persons in San Diego 
“opposed to United States military interven- 
tion in Cambodia.” 

A “Declaration of Peace” from 195 women 
in the Bethlehem, Pa., area. 

Petitions supporting the “Amendment to 
End the War” signed by 15 persons in Los 
Angeles, 18 in Hyannis, Mass., 21 in Norman, 
Okla., 117 in Columbus, Ohio, seven in Orin- 
da, Calif., 30 in Fremont, Calif., and 141 in 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 

A petition from 171 employees of the Man- 
hattan State Hospital Complex, N.Y., calling 
for “the withdrawal of all American troops 
from Southeast Asia and the protection of 
our rights to protest and petition as guaran- 
teed by the Constitution.” 

A petition from 10 Southern New Jersey 
lawyers stating that “law and order becomes 
a hollow chant” when the President ignores 
or violates Constitutional duties and 
limitations. 

A petition from 34 members and friends of 
the Episcopal Seminary of the Caribbean sup- 
porting termination of U.S. involvement in 
Cambodia and a rapid withdrawal from 
Vietnam. 

A petition with 108 signatures from Min- 
neapolis opposing the extension of the war 
and favoring a "total reordering of American 
priorities.” 

Petitions containing 1,440 signatures gath- 
ered by students of the Berkeley, Calif., High 
School “condemning President Nixon’s in- 
vasion of Cambodia”, “the resumption of 
bombing in North Vietnam”, and “the murder 
of four students in Kent, Ohio.” 

Petitions from 114 persons in Brooten, 
Minn., and 200 in Chicago supporting the 
“Amendment to End the War.” 

A petition from 57 staff members of the 
Family Service Association of America op- 
posing the expanded war. 

A petition from 24 students and professors 
of the Associsted Colleges of the Midwest 
Central American Field Program in Costa 
Rica opposing further U.S. involvement in 
Southeast Asia. 

A petition signed by 72 faculty, students 
and staff of the Department of German, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, opposing the 
escalation of the war, and a petition signed 
by 380 members of the Department of Chem- 
istry expressing “opposition to the Admin- 
istration’s current policy in Southeast Asia” 
and urging Congressional action to bring 
about withdrawal of U.S. forces. 

Petitions signed by 7,100 persons in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., “supporting the Foreign Relations 
Committee’s position against any escalation 
of the war” and favoring a withdrawal of all 
U.S. troops from Southeast Asia. The peti- 
tions were collected by the Brooklyn Com- 
munication Action Committee for Peace. 

Petitions containing 1,222 signatures from 
the New York area in support of the Mc- 
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Govern-Hatfield Amendment and a reas- 
sertion of Constitutional power by the Con- 
gress. 

A petition from 408 San Francisco Bay 
Area trade unionists and a copy of a letter to 
President Nixon which states: 

The economy of our country is steadily 
being eroded .. . Promises to stabilize the 
economy and control inflation have become 
less meaningless. Our paychecks buy less for 
our families; our standard of living has been 
assaulted. We are suffering increased infia- 
tion and unemployment. Now Cambodia! 
What next? There must be an end to these 
military adventures .. . 

Eighty-two letters from Chicago citizens, 
forwarded by the Roosevelt University Stu- 
dent Senate, advocating withdrawal from 
Cambodia and Vietnam and repeal of the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution. 

Petitions with 1,274 names gathered in the 
New York area and forwarded by the Women 
Strike for Peace in support of the Hatfield- 
McGovern Amendment and other actions to 
halt further funding of military operations 
in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

A petition from 609 persons in Honolulu 
calling for the rapid withdrawal of Amer- 
ican military forces from Indochina and 
urging all citizens “to the higher patriot- 
ism—Help save your country.” 

Petitions bearing 3,176 names from North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. The peti- 
tions read: 

Four students at Kent State University 
have been unjustifiably slain in reaction to 
what we consider an immoral and uncon- 
stitutional decision made by President Nixon. 
We strongly urge Congress to take action 
to see that our men are taken out of Cam- 
bodia immediately, and that we become dis- 
engaged from Southeast Asia without de- 

Tale 
1,303 signatures on petitions gathered by 
Students at New York University calling for 


a withdrawal of American troops from South- 
east Asia. 

Petitions containing 3,766 names collected 
by students and faculty of Hofstra Uni- 
versity. The petitions read: 


We .. . who live, work or study in Nassau 
County, N.Y., oppose the involvement of 
American forces in Cambodia and implore 
the President and the Congress to take what- 
ever steps are necessary to withdraw Ameri- 
can forces from Southeast Asia immediately. 

Letters from 15 students at Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., High School opposing our involvement 
in Cambodia. 

Petitions from 21 persons in the Hillside, 
N.J., area, 26 in Chicago and a group of seven 
architects in Kalamazoo, Mich., all protest- 
ing our involvement in Cambodia. 

Petitions from 34 staff members of the 
Survey Research Center, seven members of 
the Yale faculty, University of California, 
Berkeley, and 26 members of the staff of In- 
ternational Social Service, American Branch, 
Inc., New York, urging an end to the war 
and return of U.S. troops. 

A petition from 60 law enforcement of- 
ficers employed by the Alameda County Pro- 
bation Department, California, expressing 
deep concern over our increasing involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia and urging curtail- 
ment of further funding for military opera- 
tions in that area. 

A petition from 12 members of the faculty 
of St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif., 
calling for “swift and orderly de-escalation 
of military action in Southeast Asia and for 
total effort at the diplomatic table. The 
peace and unity of our country is at stake.” 

A petition from 114 students at Ganzaga 
University, Spokane, Wash., calling for “a 
rapid and consistent withdrawal of our fight- 
ing men.” 

Petitions from 42 persons in the Santa 
Ana, Calif., area, 21 in Simi, Calif., 26 in 
Rancho Cordova, Calif., 12 in Sonora, Calif., 
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40 in Santa Cruz, Calif., nine in Akron, Ohio, 
and 20 in Dallas, Texas, opposing further 
funding for military operations in South- 
east Asia. 

A petition from 60 law students and pro- 
fessors at California Western School of Law, 
San Diego, Calif., calling for “firm and forth- 
right Congressional action” to reverse U.S. 
policies in Southeast Asia. 

A petition with 133 names from Farming- 
ton, Conn., opposing the extended war and 
calling upon Congress “to reverse the Presi- 
dent’s misguided decision”. 

A petition from Graceland College, La- 
moni, Iowa, with 458 signatures supporting 
Amendment 609. 

Petitions from 247 persons in the San 
Francisco area supporting the “Amendment 
to End the War.” 

2,889 additional signatures on petitions 
from the San Francisco area calling for “ces- 
sation of the invasion of Cambodia”; “with- 
drawal from Indochina”; and “that the Pres- 
ident, in keeping with the Constitution and 
his oath of Office, take no further military 
action without the advice and consent of the 
Congress.” This brings the total of names on 
such petitions from the San Francisco area 
to 7,967. 

Petitions bearing the names of 1,565 Mas- 
sachusetts residents calling for the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the Con- 
gress to “take whatever strong action is 
necessary to reverse this latest tragedy in 
United States foreign policy.” The total of 
names on these petitions is 2,231. 

934 additional signatures on petitions from 
the New York area “in support of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee’s position 
against any military involvement in Cam- 
bodia.” 

Petitions containing 2,765 additional sig- 
natures from the New York area opposing 
further funding for military operations in 
Southeast Asia. 

2,205 additional signatures on petitions 
gathered by the Queens College community 
in New York for a total of 7,532 persons pro- 
testing “President Nixon's unconstitutional 
escalation in Indochina” and reaffirming the 
right of peaceful dissent. 

A petition signed by 704 persons at the 
Mount Sinai Medical Center, New York, urg- 
ing that we “end the killing in Indochina 
by bring our troops home now. Human lives 
are too valuable to be lost in order to save 
the Thieu dictatorship.” 

A petition from Knoxyille, Tenn., with 21 
names in support of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and calling the intervention in 
Cambodia “a constitutionally unauthorized, 
presidential war in Indochina.” 

A petition with 815 signatures collected 
by students and faculty of Evanston, Il., 
Township High School supporting. efforts in 
the Senate to bring about the withdrawal of 
Americans troops from Cambodia and call- 
ing their presence in Cambodia “uncalled 
for and a threat to world peace.” 

Petitions containing 185 signatures gath- 
ered by chemistry students at the University 
of California, Berkeley, expressing opposition 
to the deployment of U.S. forces in Cam- 
bodia, urging “continued withdrawal of 
American forces from Southeast Asia” and 
opposing “any increase or extension of that 
war.” 

A petition from 293 members of Phi Beta 
Kappa at Stanford University expressing 
“strongest opposition to the immoral in- 
vasion of Cambodia.” The petition continues: 

We share the concern of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee about the uncon- 
stitutionality of this escalation of the war 
and request immediate withdrawal of all 
U.S. forces from Cambodia. 

A petition with 75 signatures from the 
Boston Area Clergy and Laymen Concerned 
About Vietnam calling for withdrawal from 
Cambodia, a halt of bombing of North Viet- 
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nam and “that the war in Indochina be 
ended with all possible speed.” 

A petition with 610 names from the Ameri- 
can Humanist Association. The petition 
reads: 

The war in Vietnam has gone on too long. 
We demand that the Congress exercise its 
Constitutional power to end a war that has 
never been declared. We... support the 
Amendment to End the War . . . which will 
stop appropriations for wars in Cambodia, 
Laos and Vietnam. 

209 additional signatures on a petition 
from the University of Iowa, opposing the 
President’s policies. 

Petitions collected by students, staff and 
faculty of the Department of Anthropology, 
Stanford University, from 420 California 
citizens supporting efforts “to restore Con- 
gressional control over military appopria- 
tions.” 

A petition in support of the Hatfleld-Mc- 
Govern amendment signed by 190 persons 
from various Virginia communities. 

A petition from 44 staff members of the 
Leake and Watts Children’s Home, Yonkers, 
N.Y. expressing “horror and indignation at 
the immoral extension of the war in Indo- 
china.” 

A “protest register” from the American 
Center for Students and Artists in Paris 
with 200 signatures protesting President 
Nixon’s “extension of the Indochinese War” 
and calling for withdrawal of American 
troops from Southeast Asia. A petition from 
five American students at Rennes, France, 
supports the protest. 

A petition from 53 persons at the Idlehour 
Lodge, Murfreesboro, Ark., a home for senior 
citizens. The petition supports the move to 
restrict further funding for the war except 
for the safe withdrawal of American troops. 
The petition continues ... 

We should all be blushing with shame that 
our United States of America has been a 
partner in the Southeast Asian War. . 
We are an “association of retired persons” 
but we don’t believe in retiring from our re- 
sponsible duty to our Creator and our fel- 
low-beings. In other words, we strongly be- 
lieve in standing for what we are strongly 
convinced is right. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15628) to 
amend the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, hav- 
ing participated in a filibuster or so my- 
self in the past on issues that were, I 
thought, quite legitimate, I am sym- 
pathetic to those now conducting a fili- 
buster. Thus, I thought it would not be 
inappropriate for them to give me some 
time today so that I could make a few 
remarks and relieve them of some of the 
onerous duties of holding the floor until 
some time next week. I hope that they 
will appreciate that properly, because my 
remarks are germane to the matter of 
the Church-Cooper amendment. 

THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


Mr. President, President Nixon keeps 
assuring us that he wants peace, as if 
his decision for peace were a matter in 
doubt. In fact, I know of no one in the 
Senate who questions the President’s de- 
sire for an end to the war, but many of 
us are very doubtful, indeed, that his 
present course can lead to peace, or to 
anything but endless, spreading war in 
the jungles of Indochina. 

When we come right down to it, the 
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enemy almost certainly wants peace too, 
but, like the President, they want peace 
on their own terms. Neither side can be 
said to have shown a fondness for fight- 
ing for its own sake, but neither side has 
shown any willingness to make signifi- 
cant concessions for peace. Both are bent 
on a victory as they conceive that term, 
and until one side or the other achieves 
it, the fighting will go on. 

That is the heart of the matter, and 
it benefits us not at all to use the enemy’s 
stubbornness as an excuse for our own. 
If we want peace, someone must take 
the first step, and while many of us 
would welcome such an initiative on 
the part of the Vietnamese, we also 
should recognize that as the smaller, 
weaker party to the war, fighting as they 
are on their own part of the world where 
they belong, they must find it far more 
difficult than should we, to break the 
impasse. Even if it were clear on the 
merits that they ought to take the first 
step, that judgment should not serve as 
a policy for us. The fact is they have 
shown that they are settling in for the 
long haul of indefinite guerrilla warfare, 
and we are not able to control the de- 
cisions that are made in Hanoi. We can 
only control the decisions that are made 
in Washington, and that, basically, is 
why it is up to us to take an effective 
step toward peace. 

It is indeed incumbent upon us, and 
urgently so, because this war has be- 
come a domestic disaster for the Ameri- 
can people. Our economy is racked by 
unchecked inflation and, perhaps even 
worse, by signs of collapsing confidence 
in the economy on the part of the finan- 
cial community. Morally and socially, we 
are in a condition beyond mere division 
among ourselves. We are in a condition 
indicative of social disintegration. The 
students are not the only people who 
have become alienated from the Gov- 
ernment and its policies; as the stock 
market shows, the bankers and business- 
men are losing confidence in the Gov- 
ernment’s policies, if not indeed in our 
national leadership altogether. If it was 
not clear before, it is crystal clear now 
that this war has become a moral and 
economic disaster for America, That is 
why we cannot wait the enemy out. That 
is why we must take the first step. 

The primary obstacle to peace is the 
administration’s unbending commit- 
ment to the Thieu-Ky military dictator- 
ship in South Vietnam. Thieu and Ky, of 
course, have no real power of their own. 
Lacking both a reliable military force and 
the support of their own people, they 
have survived as clients of the late 
Johnson and the present Nixon admin- 
istrations. Their enormous influence over 
American foreign policy derives almost 
exclusively from their astonishing suc- 
cess in persuading two American Presi- 
dents that their own personal loss of 
power would represent “defeat and hu- 
miliation” for the United States. This 
disastrous notion has given the Saigon 
dictators something more than a veto 
on American policy. It is a case, as the 
majority leader recently put it, of “Sai- 
gon being the tail wagging and pulling us 
around.” Or, as the Senator from Ten- 
nessee recently commented, speaking of 
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our Government’s subservience to Mr. 
Thieu: 

It is as if we had traded resources, our 
strength for his weakness, so that the organ 
grinder dances to the monkey’s tune. 


In pursuit of the phantom of military 
victory, the Nixon administration in- 
vaded Cambodia. Having stated at the 
time that the sole purpose of the invasion 
was to break up the Communist sanc- 
tuaries, the administration has now 
shown beyond a doubt that the effect of 
its policy is a much broader one. Relying 
as much as possible on its South Viet- 
namese clients, and perhaps also on Thai 
and, if possible, Indonesian “advisers,” 
the administration now apparently in- 
tends to sustain an indefinite, full-scale 
military intervention by proxy in Cam- 
bodia. 

There is abundant evidence of this in- 
tent. In his press conference of May 8, 
the President said that, although the 
deadline of June 30 for American with- 
drawal from Cambodia did not apply to 
South Vietmamese forces. He said 
further: 

I would expect that the South Vietnamese 
would come out approximately at the same 
time that we do, because when we come out 
our logistical support and air support will 
come out with them. 


Step by step the administration has 
hedged, backed off, and now all but re- 
pudiated the President’s confident pre- 
diction of South Vietnamese withdrawal. 
In a statement at Andrews Air Force 
Base on May 24, Secretary Rogers in- 
dicated unmistakably that the adminis- 


tration expected South Vietnamese 
forces to remain in Cambodia. Any such 
operations, Mr. Rogers added, would fall 
under President Nixon’s doctrine that 
“Asians work together to solve Asian 
problems.” In a television interview on 
the same day, Mr. Herbert Klein, the 
President’s communications director, 
contributed further to the backtracking 
from the President’s prediction of May 8. 
Speaking of further South Vietnamese 
military operations in Cambodia, Mr. 
Klein said that he “could not really rule 
in or rule out the possibility of air sup- 
rt.” 

MOA the basis of these and other cryptic 
comments by administration officials, it 
is now apparent that the South Viet- 
namese forces are planning to remain in 
Cambodia after June 30, contrary to 
President Nixon’s prediction and, in all 
probability, they will receive American 
air and logistic support, in direct repu- 
diation of the President’s statement of 
May 8. It is equally clear that the pur- 
pose of this proxy military campaign is 
not merely to eliminate the Communists’ 
border sanctuaries, which the adminis- 
tration already claims to have had great 
success in accomplishing, but to sustain 
the feeble Lon Nol military regime in 
Phnompenh. 

One does not have to rely on cryptic 
statements by administration officials to 
ascertain the administration’s plan for 
sustaining the war by proxy in Cam- 
bodia. Mr. Ky, as usual, has come 
through with some blunt and colorful 


1 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 91st Cong., 2d 
Sess., April 16 1970, Senate, p. 12153. 
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language. In an astonishing insult to 
President Nixon—unless, of course, he 
had not heard about the President’s press 
conference of May 8—Mr. Ky said on 
May 21 that the notion that South Viet- 
namese troops would withdraw from 
Cambodia with the Americans was “a 
silly argument of silly people.” Expand- 
ing on his own notion of a grand strategy, 
Mr. Ky also said: 

The Cambodian operation offers us an op- 
portunity to form an anti-Communist front 
consisting of Cambodia, Thailand, Laos and 
South Vietnam. 


As certain newspapers have com- 
mented, the design seems to be one of 
“Vietnamizing” the Cambodian war. 

Mr. Ky may boast that the invasion of 
Cambodia will bring security to all of 
Southeast Asia, but the Cambodians 
themselves do not seem so sure. An of- 
ficial of the Phnompenh regime com- 
mented recently that— 

We now have two invasions being con- 
ducted in Cambodia, the North Vietnamese 
and the South Vietnamese. 


For the United States, of course, the 
continuing involvement of South Viet- 
namese forces in Cambodia only tightens 
‘tthe hold of the Saigon dictators on 
American policy. If the ARVN are no 
more successful in defending the Phnom- 
penh government than they had been 
in defending their own, we will soon 
enough find ourselves summoned to the 
rescue. Mr. Ky boasts that the South 
Vietnamese forces “have the capability 
of mounting military operations inde- 
pendently in Cambodia as well as in 
Vietnam.” If that were so, as it patently 
is not, there would be no further reason 
for American military involvement either 
in Vietnam or Cambodia. 

From the narrow viewpoint of the 
Saigon dictators, getting in over their 
heads in Cambodia is by no means a 
“silly argument of silly people.” It serves 
the double purpose of advancing tradi- 
tional Vietnamese designs on Cambodia 
and of drawing the United States further 
into the swamp. 

Sometimes we are reminded that Mr. 
Thieu is boss, and that we ought not to 
take Mr. Ky’s colorful assertions too 
seriously. Perhaps Ky is no more than an 
Asian ANEW but there is every reason 
to believe that his chief is no less deter- 
mined than he to keep the Americans 
mired in the swamp. “You are in it with 
us,” Mr. Thieu recently told an Ameri- 
can reporter, with what the reporter de- 
scribed as “a broad grin.” 

Mr. Thieu even has the temerity to de- 
fend the Cambodian invasion in Ameri- 
can domestic political terms. A reporter 
quotes him as saying: 

If Lon Nol and Cambodia stand for the 
next six months, then I think Mr. Nixon will 
win the congressional elections this year and 
be re-elected in 1972, because then the 
operations will have proven a success. 


I am reminded by that passage of the 
report that Mr. Thieu and his colleagues 
declined to enter into negotiations in 
1968, hoping that the delay in negotia- 
tions would further the electoral fortunes 
of Mr. Nixon. It was also widely reported 
that one of the local hostesses in town 
played a part in that little incident. 
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Besides Thieu and Ky, the only peo- 
ple who appear to be delighted by the 
American invasion of Cambodia are the 
Chinese. Assuming that the Chinese wish 
to expel American military power from 
Asia, to curb Soviet influence and expand 
their own, they cannot fail to take pleas- 
ure in seeing the Americans blunder into 
a new hopeless military adventure. From 
the Chinese point of view, the extension 
of the war into Cambodia serves to drain 
American resources and isolate the 
United States internationally, while giv- 
ing the Chinese an opportunity to dis- 
place Soviet infiuence with the Indo- 
chinese Communists by demonstrating 
their own more militant support. In ad- 
dition, the “protracted war” to which the 
Vietnamese Communists are now settling 
down can only serve, from China’s stand- 
point, to bring a dependent and ex- 
hausted North Vietnam even further 
under Chinese influence. In a strikingly 
candid comment to an American some 
time ago, a North Vietnamese official 
Said: 

You think you are blocking China by 
fighting us, but in fact, you are destroying 
a barrier to Chinese expansion in Southeast 
Asia if you destroy us” 


Anticipating protracted warfare, China 
appears to have pledged full backing to 
the Communist forces in all three Indo- 
chinese countries. The Chinese indicated 
long ago that they welcome American 
involvement in Asian wars of attrition. 
It is worth recalling a significant edi- 
torial which appeared in the People Daily 
of Peking on August 30, 1966: 

“To be quite frank,” the editorial stated, “if 
United States imperialism kept its forces in 
Europe and America, the Asian people would 
have no way of wiping them out. Now, as it 
is so obliging as to deliver its goods to the 
customer's door, the Asian people cannot but 
express welcome. The more forces United 
States imperialism throws into Asia, the 
more will it be bogged down there and the 
deeper will be the grave it digs for itself, 

“. .. The tying down of large numbers of 
United States troops by the Asian people 
creates a favorable condition for the further 
growth of the anti-United States struggle of 
the people in other parts of the world. With 
all the people rising to attack it, one hitting 
at its head and the other at its feet, United 
poses. imperialism can be nibbled up bit by 


We are being “nibbled up bit by bit,” 
not only in Indochina but, far more seri- 
ously, by the repercussions of the Indo- 
china war within our own country. It is 
most urgent, therefore, that we change 
our course and seek a political settlement 
based on the two general principles which 
the North Vietnamese have repeatedly 
indicated will motivate them to engage 
in serious bargaining. These two prin- 
ciples are, first, the establishment of a 
transitional coalition government for 
what would become an independent, neu- 
tralist South Vietnam; and second, a 
commitment to a definite schedule for 
the ultimate total withdrawal of Amer- 
ican forces. 

The major single obstacle to serious 
negotiations on these bases is the dis- 


* Quoted by Stanley Karnow in “Nixon's 
Expansion of the War Seems To Delight 
xo A. Washington Post, May 11, 1970, p. 
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astrous notion that there is a connection 
between our own national interests and 
the survival and power of the Saigon 
military dictatorship. We do not have to 
impose anything on Mr. Thieu and Mr. 
Ky or on anybody else in order to open 
the way to negotiations. We have only to 
put them on notice that they are at lib- 
erty either to join us in negotiating a 
compromise peace or to make some ar- 
rangement of their own. Should they 
prefer to continue the war, that would 
be their privilege, and they have an army 
of over a million men of which to do it. 
All that I would take away from the 
Thieu-Ky regime is their veto on Ameri- 
can policy. 

Perhaps the really difficult thing for 
Americans is not in recognizing what 
needs to be done but in recognizing the 
disastrous consequences of what has al- 
ready been done. The nature of this 
dilemma was summed up eloquently by 
Rabbi Irving Greenberg in a statement 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on the moral impact of the war: 

Shall we now go to the parents of the 
40,000 (American dead) and say: we have 
erred and your children have died in vain? 
Shall all this patriotism and sacrifice mean 
nothing? I realize the full force of this 
dilemma. But the only corresponding answer 
must be: Shall we condemn another 10,000 
Americans and another 50,000 Vietnamese to 
death rather than not admit? 

But inability to accept the tragic, the 
ironic, the possibility of mistake and failure 
is to be less than fully human. Perhaps this 
is our national problem. 


Looking beyond this war which has so 
drained our substance and spirit, things 


need not look so bleak for America after 
all. Drawing a parallel between American 
feelings about Vietnam and British anx- 
ieties over the revolt of the American 
colonies two centuries ago, an English 
military analyst, Correlli Barnett, points 
out that the British leaders of that day 
suffered feelings of failure and frustra- 
tion no less acute than those of our own 
leaders today. But, Mr. Barnett writes: 

Once the American war was liquidated, 
Britain’s mood changed with astonishing 
speed. National hope and self-confidence were 
reborn. Instead of the decay and distintegra- 
tion to which men had looked forward, Brit- 
ain’s greatest wealth, greatest power and 
greatest Influence in the world were yet to 
come. 


With some commonsense and moral 
courage, the same might be arranged for 
America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent. to have printed in the Recorp an 
article which was printed in the New 
Republic of May 23, 1970, entitled 
“Chairman Mao’s Breakthrough.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHAIRMAN MAO’s BREAKTHROUGH 
(By Robert H. Yoakum) 

My Chinese acquaintance was impeccably 
dressed and spoke almost perfect English. 
I asked what kind of work he did. 

“My work is traveling for the People’s 
Republic of China,” answered Mr. Hee. Then 
he added with a mischevious grin, “To see 
how things are going.” 

“And how are things going?” 
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“Very, very well. Your government's in- 
vasion of Cambodia was exactly on sched- 
ule,” 

“What schedule?” I asked. 

“Our schedule,” said Mr. Hee. 

“I don’t understand,” I said, feeling ir- 
ritated and embarrassed. 

“Well,” said Mr. Hee, “several years ago 
our great leader, Chairman Mao, made a 
major psychological-geopolitical break- 
through, He learned that Americans fear, 
above all other things, losing face. This dis- 
covery by itself would not show that Chair- 
man Mao is a genius; it was the application 
he made of it, 

“*What we shall do,’ said Chairman Mao, 
‘is to use this American fear of losing face to 
suck them deeper and deeper into a psycho- 
logical-economic-political-military struggle 
that they cannot win. We shall help them to 
bleed themselves to death. And we shall do 
this without employing one Chinese soldier.’ 

“This new policy was tested in a few small 
incidents,” Mr. Hee continued, “the way your 
capitalists test products in local markets 
before selling them nationally. It worked 
perfectly. Then we launched the full pro- 
gram in Vietnam. From that point on you 
have been moving on our schedule. 

“Our Chairman then further refined this 
plan. He called it the Self-Perpetuating Prin- 
ciple of Self-Destructive Face-Saving. It 
means that you make your enemy lose face 
in such a way that he thinks he is keeping 
it while everyone else is watching him lose 
it. He undermines his own prestige, and pub- 
licly humiliates himself—all the while talk- 
ing loudly about how he will not be humili- 
ated. It is the ultimate form of humiliation. 
And the enemy himself sustains the processes 
of his own unwitting suicide.” 

I shuddered. 

“For example,” Mr. Hee continued, “in the 
invasion of Cambodia it was necessary for 
President Nixon to say. .. .” Mr. Hee pulled 
a newspaper clipping from his pocket “... 
‘I would rather be a one-term President than 
be a two-term President at the cost of seeing 
America become a second-rate power, and 
see this nation accept its first defeat in its 
proud 190-year history.’ 

“You understand?” asked Mr, Hee. “We 
tell the rest of the world that you are fight- 
ing in Asia, killing tens of thousands of 
Asians, because you are powermad and terri- 
fied of defeat at the hands of the ordinary 
people. You say you are fighting in Asia to 
help the Asians. But who do they believe 
wher. they read that your President has said 
he fears American defeat, and America be- 
coming a second-rate power? The Asians see 
that you are mainly afraid of losing your 
face, not of their losing their heads. You do 
not see this. So you unwittingly hasten your 
own doom. 

“Another example of how you lose face 
while you are keeping it: Your President 
Says one day that he will withdraw 150,000 
troops. Then ten days later he says it is nec- 
essary to invade Cambodia in order to pro- 
tect American troops. If they are in such 
great danger now, how could he earlier have 
promised to weaken them by greatly reducing 
their numbers? That is precisely the kind of 
public announcement that is anticipated in 
the Self-Perpetuating Principle of Self-De- 
structive Face-Saving. 

“Look at the results wrought by the ap- 
plication of Chairman Mao’s Principle: 

“First, your military men have been dis- 
credited. The more mistakes they make, the 
more ridiculous they look. The more ridicu- 
lous they look, the more face they lose. The 
more face they lose, the more they extend 
themselves. And the more they extend them- 
selves, the more mistakes they make. 

“Second, ten years ago there were almost 
no Communists in America. Now there are 
Communists in every slum and on every 
campus. 
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“Third, you have spent more than $100 bil- 
lion on the Vietnam war, or the equivalent 
of about $3500 for each Vietnamese—an 
amount on which one could retire in that 
country. But instead of buying peasant pros- 
perity, which could have ruined us, you have 
used the money on war and killing and face- 
saving, leaving yourself a legacy of hatred on 
which we will flourish. 

“Fourth, you have not made South Viet- 
nam into a showplace of capitalist glories, 
but rather into a showplace of continued 
poverty, disease, prostitution, and massive 
corruption. 

“Fifth, your economy is beginning to come 
apart under the pressure of maintaining face 
everywhere, just as we thought it would. 

“Sixth, your society is also coming apart 
because there are some Americans who do 
not care about saving face. The black faces, 
especially, do not care about saving white 
faces,” 

“But,” I protested, “what if the people 
who want to save the country prevail over 
those who want to save face? Wouldn't your 
whole plan go down the drain?” 

“Yes, it would,” Mr. Hee admitted, “and 
we were concerned when President Johnson 
left Washington. No one worried more about 
saving face than he. But we need not have 
worried. The three most admired men in 
your nation, according to the Gallup Poll— 
President Nixon, Billy Graham, and Vice 
President Agnew—are all greatly afraid of 
losing face. We have nothing to fear.” 

Mr. Hee giggled, as though remembering 
something funny. “You know,” he said, 
“until Chairman Mao made the break- 
through we had much trouble understanding 
you Occidentals. You look alike, you sound 
alike, and you hold your life very cheaply. 
Even on the streets you attack one another, 
and your television each night dramatizes 
hundreds of horrible, violent, senseless 
deaths. You even let children watch. We had 
no idea how to deal with you. 

“Now, after Chairman Mao’s discovery, we 
still don’t understand you very well, but we 
do know how to deal with you.” 

“Can you tell me what is planned for our 
future?” I asked. 

“The future, . . .” Mr. Hee smiled scruta- 
bly; I could see that much had been planned 
for us. “Well, we shall wait until you are as 
mired in Cambodia as you are in Vietnam. 
Then Laos. Then Burma, India, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq... .” 

“Wait!” I almost shouted. “You're taking 
us right into the Middle East. That might 
mean war with Russia as well!” 

“Ah, 50?” said Mr. Hee. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
application of those thoughts to the 
pending business, particularly the 
Church-Cooper amendment, only em- 
phasizes the effect upon the relative 
power and influence of the United States, 
of China, and of Russia. The effect on 
that relative power, it seems to me, is so 
persuasive that anything this body can 
do to hasten the solution of the war in 
South Vietnam rather would be greatly 
in the national interest. 

So I do hope the Senate will be able to 
proceed to a vote on the Cooper-Church 
amendment at the earliest opportunity. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Kansas—and, of course, he has 
every right to offer that or any other 
amendment to the bill—is quite obvi- 
ously designed to destroy the effective- 
ness of the Church-Cooper amendment. 
It is designed so that, if adopted, it would 
be the equivalent of rejection of the 
Church-Cooper amendment. So I hope 
at the proper time it will be rejected or 
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tabled, as I would expect to propose, if it 
seems appropriate next Wednesday when 
this matter comes up for a vote. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, is 
it in order to put this material in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at what time will the Pastore 
germaneness rule become inoperative 
today? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At 1 min- 
ute to 2. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if I 
may ask a parliamentary inquiry, some 
of the material I have relates directly to 
my discussion. I consider it to be persua- 
sive and relevant to the merits of the 
Cooper-Church amendment, These cer- 
tainly are not unrelated to the war and 
to the effect of that war upon our domes- 
tic economy. I did not wish to intervene, 
in view of the anxiety of so many Sena- 
tors to discuss this matter, but both the 
letters and the insertions that I wish to 
offer—except for one item, as to which 
I will certainly defer, which I mentioned 
a moment ago, and which has to do with 
nutrition in certain counties in Arkan- 
sas—are relevant to the war in Indo- 
china. 

May I make a parliamentary inquiry? 
Where do we draw the line as to when 
a matter is or is not relevant? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair state to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas that if the Senator believes the mate- 
rial is relevant, the Chair will consider 
that that is accurate and the Chair will 
entertain a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator will yield for just a 
moment, Iam going to say the same thing 
the Chair has stated, that if, in the 
opinion of the Senator from Arkansas, 
the subject matter which he wishes to 
discuss is relevant and germane, certain- 
ly the Senator from West Virginia is not 
going to question the judgment of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me say to the 
Senator from West Virginia that I have a 
letter which I received this morning from 
a constituent that comments on events 
in this country which I believe are di- 
rectly related to the war in Vietnam. 

I think anything that throws light 
upon the effect of that war on the sit- 
uation in our country is relevant to the 
Church-Cooper amendment, because the 
Church-Cooper amendment, if it has any 
purpose at all—and I think it has—is to 
bring this war to an end at the earliest 
possible date in order to prevent the dis- 
integration of our society here in the 
United States. So in that respect I think 
it is relevant. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia would raise no 
objection. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I recently received a 
letter, which disturbs me very much, 
from an instructor in a high school in 
my State. This sentiment for the extreme 
repression of students is an eloquent in- 
dication of how far some of our people 
have gone in departing from the con- 
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stitutional democratic system for which 
this country has stood throughout its 
history. This letter indicates how the 
same sentiment that mutilated Germany, 
and has multilated Greece and other 
countries in this century, is developing 
within our own society. It should be a 
warning that we must change our priori- 
ties and begin to deal with the problems 
which afflict our own people. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be inserted in the Record as part of 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 12, 1970. 
Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I am a high- 
school industrial arts printing instructor 
with four years of U.S. Air Force training, 
five years of college (B.S. and M.T. degrees), 
and nine years as printing instructor at 
Northside High School, Fort Smith. 

I am becoming more and more concerned 
about the destroying of public property and 
total disregard for law and policemen. The 
Kent State University shooting of four stu- 
dents is exactly what is needed in this coun- 
try. Some idiots started to riot in Mexico 
and the police shot to death thirty-two of 
them. That put an end to the riots. 

When (if ever) will the lawmakers wake 
up and quit coddling the criminals and put 
some teeth in the laws? The true American 
people are VERY tired of paying high taxes 
to support the government officials who sit 
and pass laws such as the gun and ammu- 
nition laws which hinder the law-abiding 
citizens, and on the other hand, they turn 
the criminals loose. Also of concern are the 
riots where tax-paid property is destroyed 
and the government does nothing. 

The men who fired the shots which took 
the lives of four Kent students should re- 
ceive a medal. They were trained to protect 
themselves and government property, and 
they did just that. Let’s punish the crim- 
inals (anyone who riots is a criminal) or 
close the tax-paid institutions and quit 
PLAYING school. 

When I was in military service and college, 
the policemen were respected. WHEN will 
the lawmakers and the VERY criminal-cod- 
dling Supreme Court take the handcuffs off 
the police and put them where they belong? 
Why are the lawmakers and courts MORE 
concerned about the rights of the criminals 
but disregard the rights of the murdered, 
the raped, the robbed, the burned out, and 
the widows and children? 

Sir, as you can see by this letter, I am 
thoroughly disgusted with the high taxes 
to support a government that condones the 
criminal’s acts, finances him and the rioters 
with welfare checks, and sits back and points 
a finger of blame at the police or military 
who try to protect the peaceful people and 
government property. 

When, when, will the government be for 
the law-abiding, peaceful, tax-paying citi- 
zens? The United States—is it? 

Respectfully yours, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I did 
not intend to read it all, but in view of 
the exchange and the possibility that 
it is not relevant to what is going on 
resulting from the war, I will read only 
two paragraphs. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield, the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia is listening with 
great interest. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to read two 
paragraphs. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield, the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia would urge that 
the Senator read the entire letter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, it is too long. 
It relates to a point I have been making. 
This letter is from an instructor who 
has had 5 years in college. He wrote: 

I am a high-school industrial arts print- 
ing instructor with four years of U.S, Air 
Force training, five years of college (B.S. and 
M.T. degrees), and nine years as a printing 
instructor at Northside High School, Fort 
Smith. 

I am becoming more and more concerned 
about the destroying of public property and 
total disregard for law and policemen. The 
Kent State University shooting of four stu- 
dents is exactly what is needed in this coun- 
try. Some idiots started to riot in Mexico 
and the police shot to death 32 of them. That 
put an end to the riots... 

The men who fired the shots which took 
the lives of four Kent students should re- 
ceive a medal. They were trained to protect 
themselves and government property, and 
they did just that. Let’s punish the criminals 
(anyone who riots is a criminal) or close 
the tax-paid institutions and quit playing 
school. 


Mr. President, to me that is a very 
disturbing sentiment, especially since it 
arises from a man with the kind of edu- 
cation which he indicates he has had. 

Mr. President, in a little different 
vein, but within the same area, of the 
tens of thousands of communications I 
have received in the past few weeks, 
many have been impressive and moving. 

I would like to call attention to several 
of these letters which I believe have a 
particular point to make. The first is 
from a lady in Dover, Ark., who relates 
how this “senseless war” has touched 
her family’s life. She writes: 

Please give our young people the chance 
to live, to seek their own way of life free 
to love and have faith in our country and 
our fellow man, 

I am sure that if this war was necessary, 
if our country was in danger, the majority 
of our young people would go forth and do 
what was right to defend our country. But 
we are not in danger. 


Mr. President, I think that Mrs. E. R. 
Edwards, the author of that letter, has 
expressed herself better than many of 
those of us who have spoken or written 
thousands of words on the subject. 

I would also. call the Senate's atten- 
tion to two letters from Arkansas stu- 
dents. One, Collins Hemingway, a stu- 
dent at the University of Arkansas, re- 
flects the views of many of the students 
from whom I have heard. Another, Jim 
Zine, a theology student, expresses his 
concern about the expanding violence in 
our society. 

I would like to take note of two fur- 
ther letters which I think deserve notice. 
One is a letter to me from the Conference 
of Major Superiors of Jesuits expressing 
“deep concern over the moral implica- 
tions of the war in Indochina.” The other 
is a copy of an open letter to President 
Nixon which was sent to me by the stu- 
dent body leaders of Graceland College, 
Lamoni, Iowa. I think it makes a num- 
ber of excellent points. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that these five letters be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dover, ARK., May 15, 1970. 

Deak Mr. FULBRIGHT: You will probably 
never see this letter as it will likely be opened 
by someone other than yourself. Still I feel 
it in my heart to write you. 

Yesterday my daughter received a letter 
from her husband who is in Vietnam telling 
of the death of his dearest friend. He, like 
my son-in-law, is a motion picture photog- 
rapher. His plane was shot down over Cam- 
bodia. The hurt in my daughter’s eyes was 
unbelievable. The idea that this friend had 
died in something as senseless as this war 
is something hard to live with. To think of 
all the suffering and agony the young people 
are going through is unbelievable. No won- 
der there is so much unrest in our young, our 
leaders of tomorrow. Please urge our leaders 
of our country to stand up and be the lead- 
ers we can be proud of and the men you are 
capable of being. Any man can hide behind 
some one else’s mistakes but it takes a real 
man to say “I was wrong.” Please give our 
young people the chance to live, to seek their 
own way of life free to love and have faith in 
our country and our fellow man, 

I am sure that if this war was necessary, 
if our country was in danger, the majority 
of our young people would go forth and do 
what was right to defend our country. But 
we are not in danger. 

So it is my prayer that this war will end 
soon and our young boys can come home and 
go about their lives, have their children and 
believe that life can be beautiful. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. E. R. EDWARDS. 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., 


May 8, 1970. 


Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Since I have 
always been criticized by my liberal friends 
as being too conservative and by my con- 
servative friends as being the opposite, I have 
always figured I was somewhere in the mid- 
dle. Recent events, however, have begun to 
push me—toward the left, if I am to believe 
definitions of the news media. 

President Nixon's actions leave me only one 
recourse: to fully and completely oppose 
him in the expansion of the war in Southeast 
Asia. (I had hoped this country could sur- 
vive his wave of mediocrity, but I am now 
willing to admit I am mistaken.) Put on 
your list one more supporter of your actions. 
Though I will miss this fall's elections due 
to age restrictions, you may be assured that 
Mr. Nixon will have one more vote on the 
other side in 1972. And for you, in 1974, 
a vote to the positive. 

As a moderate (until now) at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, I feel it my duty to 
warn you that the Cambodian campaign and 
the Kent State Massacre have created on 
this campus unimaginable frustrations. I 
am afraid it might ultimately lead to violence 
as will all unalleviated frustration. You must 
impress on your colleagues that if and when 
this happens, it will not be the result of 
agitators, but of a raging feeling of help- 
lessness at going through the peaceful chan- 
nels again and with no results. If 
there is an agitator, it is President Nixon, 
who insists on ignoring the people. 

I might further ask you to consider legis- 
lation that would forbid any militia-type 
force as the National Guard from being 
used in situations like that at Kent State. 
Whenever untrained (for that is the only 
way to describe week-end soldiers) troops 
are used, you can count on at least one 
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killing through panic. Trained regulars per- 
haps would have been better prepared and 
prevented this tragedy. 
Sincerely, 
COLLINS HEMINGWAY. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., May 7, 1970. 

Dear Mr. FULBRIGHT: I am a student of 
Eden Theological Seminary in Webster 
Groves, Mo. We at Eden, acting in the prin- 
ciples of humane Christian concern, struck 
from classes. By observing a disruption of 
normal daily activity, it was our hope to 
stimulate a widespread public consideration 
and reaction to serious social and political 
issues which have surfaced in the past week. 
I feel to conduct routine and normal daily 
business in light of these recent eventts is to 
condone and encourage further an atmo- 
sphere of expanding violence that currently 
pervades our society. I believe that the time 
has now arrived when violence in any of its 
manifestations can no longer be tolerated as 
a rational form of human thought or be- 
havior. Furthermore I have dedicated myself 
to continue to protest and resist against 
incipient violence, in all forms of levels of 
social and political life. I would also like to 
take this time to thank you and support you 
on your stand against all forms of political 
and social violence. I am behind you and 
wanted to let you know you are appreciated. 
Please continue to give us hope. A concerned 
Christian in a troubled world, 

Jim ZINE. 


CONFERENCE OF MAJOR SUPERIORS 
OF JESUITS, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1970. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: We write to you 
as a corporate body of Major Superiors of the 
Society of Jesus, as leaders of the Jesuits who 
work throughout the United States. Meeting 
in Tampa for our semiannual review of our 
ministries, we take this occasion to bring 
to your attention our concern over moral is- 
sues afflicting the conscience of every citizen 
of this nation. 

We speak to you out of our deep apprecia- 
tion of the dignity of all human life and of 
the brotherhood of all mankind. We can no 
longer be silent in the face of an issue which 
encourages and fosters hostile divisions be- 
tween man and man, at home and abroad. 
The tenets of our Christian faith cry out 
for peace among all men. 

We wish to express to you our deep con- 
cern over the moral implications of the war 
in Indochina. We must ask whether the re- 
sults, which are sought in good conscience 
by those who support the war, are any 
longer proportionate to the evil involved. Our 
concern is further heightened by the clouded 
origin of American involvement in this war 
and by the questionable morality of the re- 
cent escalation of the war by the inva- 
sion of Cambodia and the resumption of 
the bombing of North Vietnam. In addi- 
tion, we deplore any attempt to motivate the 
American people to accept this escalation on 
the basis of our never having lost a war. 

Over and above the moral ambiguity of 
the war itself we have a further concern over 
the effects of the Indochina war in our own 
country, namely, violence in our streets, un- 
rest on our campuses, and the problem of the 
military draft. 

Moved by these considerations and by our 
profession as ministers of religion, we call 
for immediate action from every member of 
the Senate of the United States: 

1) We urge that you take steps to end 
this war without delay. 

2) We urge that the national budget be 
channeled into ul directions by cutting 
back military appropriations. 
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3) We urge you to modify Selective Serv- 
ice regulations (the draft) to allow selective 
conscientious objection, as recently espoused 
by the United States Catholic Conference. 

4) We urge that you take these positive 
actions to heal the alienation of our youth 
from this country. 

We earnestly address these requests to the 
Senate of the United States, as American 
citizens and ministers of religion, grievously 
distressed over the present moral stance of 
our beloved country. 

Most sincerely yours, 
JOHN V. O'CONNOR, S.J., 
Executive Secretary. 


GRACELAND COLLEGE, 
Lamoni, Iowa, May 12, 1970. 
President RICHARD M. NIXON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

MR. PRESIDENT: We who have the respon- 
sibilities for the leadership of Graceland 
College and its student body believe that 
we must express to you the feelings of fac- 
ulty and students on this campus over the 
conduct of the war in Indochina. The events 
of the past two weeks, primarily your de- 
cision to take military action in Cambodia 
and the reactions on so many college cam- 
puses across America, haye prompted a deep 
concern on this southern Iowa campus for 
the effects the war is having in those tragic 
countries in Southeast Asia and across this 
great nation of ours. It is our joint judg- 
ment that large numbers of thoughtful 
young men and women on our campus, 
deeply devoted to their country and its rich 
heritage of freedom, see in the blighting ef- 
fects of this protracted military engagement 
a threat to the lives of its young men, a 
waste of resources vitally needed to meet 
America’s own problems of poverty, racism, 
pollution, crime and other such forces di- 
minishing the quality of life in our country, 
but most of all a threat to cherished free- 
doms as polarization becomes extreme 
among us. 

On our campus there is disillusionment 
because so little, if any, progress has been 
made in bringing an end to our tragic in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia. We do not 
understand the failure of your administra- 
tion to appoint a successor to Ambassador 
Lodge to represent us at the Paris peace 
talks, your failure to give vigorous sup- 
port to the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks, 
your seeming indifference to the United Na- 
tions. We see no imaginative program com- 
ing out of your administration to bridge 
the widening gulf between the races. We are 
dismayed that in a time of bitterness and 
polarization, your Vice President travels the 
country setting people against each other 
and engaging in inflammatory and irrespon- 
sible rhetoric. 

But we are confident that the faculty and 
students at Graceland have not given up. 
They want to work with you to cleanse our 
country of violence, to ease the burdens of 
poverty, to establish liberty for all our peo- 
ples, to safeguard the environment for our 
children, to restore American prestige among 
the nations. 

We see these tasks, so urgent upon the 
national agenda, all subverted by our mili- 
tary involvement in Vietnam and now Cam- 
bodia. We ask you to listen to our young 
people and others throughout this nation. 
We ask you to mobilize the best insights 
available in the nation today to bring an 
early end to the military engagement in In- 
dochina and to direct the energies of the 
youth of this nation to its restoration. 

Yours respectfully, 
WILLIAm T, HIGDON, 
President. 
DAN F. GRAYBILL, 
Student Body President. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think these underline the point 
and the persuasiveness of the need for 
the Church-Cooper amendment to the 
pending legislation. Of course, there are 
some with a different view; I would not 
pretend it is a unanimous belief, by any 
means; but, in my view, from my own 
experience, the great majority of the peo- 
ple of this country would like to see this 
war brought to a close. I think they are 
persuaded, as I am, that adoption by a 
substantial majority of the Church- 
Cooper amendment would contribute to 
that purpose. 

Mr, President, I yield the floor. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
about to propound the same unanimous- 
consent agreement that was suggested 
earlier, and which will fit in now, as it 
did then, with the question raised by the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I send to the desk a unanimous-con- 
sent request and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed to vote 
at 11:30 a.m., Wednesday, June 3, 1970, on 
the pending amendment (No. 662) by the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Dole) to H.R. 
15628, an Act to amend the Foreign Military 
Sales Act. Should a motion to table be made, 
the vote on that would occur on 11:30, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
AMENDMENT TO BE OFFERED BY 
SENATOR BYRD OF WEST VIR- 
GINIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the pend- 
ing amendment is disposed of, an amend- 
ment to be offered by the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD), 
which will be printed in the RECORD to- 
day, be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UN- 
TIL MONDAY, JUNE 1, 1970, AT 
11:30 O'CLOCK A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until the hour of 11:30 
a.m. Monday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR SMITH OF MAINE ON MON- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the prayer by the Chaplain, the 
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distinguished senior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH) be recognized for not to 
exceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS ON 
MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday at 
the conclusion of the remarks by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine there 
be a morning hour for the transaction of 
routine morning business, with a limita- 
tion of 3 minutes on statements made 
therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 664 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk an amendment, 
and ask that it be stated by the clerk and 
that it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

On page 4, line 25, after “Cambodia” in- 
sert “(a)”. 

On page 5, between lines 18 and 19, insert 
the following: “(b) Nothing in subsection 
(a) shall preclude the President from taking 
such action as may be necessary to protect 
the lives of United States forces in South 
Vietnam or to hasten the withdrawal of 
United States forces from South Vietnam.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the amendment which I have sub- 
mitted today and which will be printed 
is the amendment which I intend to call 
up immediately following the vote on 
Wednesday next on the pending amend- 
ment authored by the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DOLE). 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—ORDER FOR ADJOURN- 
MENT FROM CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
ON MONDAY UNTIL 12 NOON ON 
TUESDAY AND FROM CLOSE OF 
BUSINESS ON TUESDAY UNTIL 10 
AM. ON WEDNESDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, in view of develop- 
ments which have occurred, to amend 
the unanimous-consent agreement to 
provide that when the Senate completes 
its business on Monday next, it stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock noon on 
Tuesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that at the 
conclusion of business on Tuesday, the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 10 
o’clock Wednesday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that at the conclusion of the 
prayer on Wednesday morning next, and 
the reading of the Journal, the time be 
equally divided, between 10 o’clock and 
11:30 a.m., between the sponsor of the 
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amendment, the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE) and the Senator from Mon- 
tana, or any Senator he may designate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFTELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On the question of 
the division of time on Wednesday morn- 
ing next, I ask unanimous consent that 
the request already agreed to be modified 
as follows: That the time be equally di- 
vided between the majority and minority 
leaders, or any Senators they may desig- 
nate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
to begin after the reading of the Journal 
on Wednesday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The wumnanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed to vote 
at 11:30 a.m. Wednesday, June 3, 1970, on 
the pending amendment (No. 662) by the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) to HR. 
15628, an act to amend the Foreign Military 
Sales Act, with the time after the reading 
of the Journal to be equally divided and 
controlled by the majority and minority 
leaders, or whomever they designate. Should 
a motion to table be made, the vote on that 
would occur at 11:30 a.m. on said date, 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there are no further speeches by 
Senators on the unfinished business, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order Nos. 911 and 912, which have been 
cleared with the minority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GODDARD ROCKET AND SPACE 
MUSEUM, ROSWELL, N. MEX. 


The resolution (S. Res. 406) to print 
as a Senate document materials relating 
to Senate Concurrent Resolution 49 was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed with illus- 
trations as a Senate document, in such 
style as may be directed by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, a compilation of materi- 
als relating to S. Con. Res. 49, providing 
congressional recognition to the Goddard 
Rocket and Space Museum, Roswell, New 
Mexico, together with certain tributes to Dr. 
Robert H. Goddard, American rocket pio- 
neer; and that there be printed for the use 
of the Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee seven thousand additional copies of 
such document. 

The title was amended so as to read: “Au- 
thorizing the printing of a compilation of 
materials relating to congressional recog- 
nition of the Goddard Rocket and Space 
Museum (S. Con, Res. 49) as a Senate docu- 
ment”. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrecorp an excerpt from 
the report (No. 91-903), explaining the 
purposes of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to which was referred the resolution 
(S. Res. 406) to print as a Senate document 
materials relating to S. Con. Res. 49 (congres- 
sional recognition of Goddard Rocket and 
Space Museum), having considered the same, 
reports favorably thereon with an amend- 
ment and recommends that the resolution 
as amended be agreed to. 

The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. has amended the title so as to clarify 
the nature of the materials to be printed. 

Senate Resolution 406 as amended would 
provide (1) that there be printed with 
illustrations as a Senate document, in such 
style as may be directed by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, a compilation of ma- 
terials relating to Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 49 (providing congressional rec- 
ognition to the Goddard Rocket and Space 
Museum, Roswell, N. Mex.), together with 
certain tributes to Dr. Robert H., Goddard, 
American rocket pioneer; and (2) that there 
be printed 7,000 additional copies of such 
document for the use of the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

The printing-cost estimate, supplied by the 
Public Printer, is as follows: 

Printing-cost estimate 
To print as a document (1,500 
copies) 
7,000 additional copies, at $177.84 
d 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON CRIME 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 580) 
authorizing certain printing for the Se- 
lect Committee on Crime which had been 
reported from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration with an amendment, 
at the beginning of line 4, to strike out 
“ten” and insert “twenty-five”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an excerpt from 
the report (No. 91-909), explaining the 
purposes of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to which was referred the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 580) authorizing 
certain printing for the Select Committee on 
Crime, having considered the same, reports 
favorably thereon with an amendment and 
recommends that the concurrent resolution 
as amended be agreed to. 

House Concurrent Resolution 580 as re- 
ferred would authorize the printing for the 
use of the House Select Committee on Crime 
of 10,000 additional copies of House Report 
91-978, entitled “Marihuana”. 

The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion has amended House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 580 by increasing the number of copies 
to be printed from 10,000 to 25,000. This 
action was taken by the Committee at the 
request of Congressman John Dent, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Printing of the 
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House Administration Committee, and Con- 
gressman Claude Pepper, chairman of the 
House Select Committee on Crime, and in 
order to meet unusual demands for the re- 
port from Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The printing-cost estimate of H. Con. Res. 
580 as amended is as follows: 


Printing-cost estimate 


Back to press, first 1,000 copies.-_-_- 
24,000 additional copies, at $124.94 


$696. 84 


‘Total estimated cost, H. Con. 


Res. 580 as amended. 3, 695, 40 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESULTS OF THE CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY OPERATION 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I submit 
for the information of the Senate the 
results of the Cambodian sanctuary op- 
eration as of 8 a.m., May 28, 1970, and 
ask unanimous consent that the sum- 
mary be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


24-hour 


Total operations Number change 


Individual weapons 11,976 
Crew-served weapons 2, 100 
Bunkers/structures destroyed 7, 101 
Machinegun rounds. . 3,176, 512 
Rifle rounds_ 5, 822, 903 
Total small arms ammunition 
(machinegun and rifle rounds)... 8,999,415 


+131 
+69 
+115 
+90, 808 
+103, 185 
+193, 973 


Satchel charge... 
Miscellaneous expl 
Antiaircraft rounds 
Mortar rounds 

Large rocket rounds. 
Smaller rocket round: 


1 Unchanged. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT TO STRIKE ALL 
FUNDS FOR THE SST FROM 
TRANSPORTATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

AMENDMENT NO. 665 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment to the Department of 

Transportation appropriations bill, H.R. 
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17755, which would strike all funds for 
SST development for the coming fiscal 
year. I ask that it be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and by unanimous 
consent will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The amendment is as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 665 

On page 2, line 20, strike all language 
beginning with the words “Civil Supersonic 
Aircraft Development” through the end of 
line 2 on page 3. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the House of Representatives 
passed H.R. 17755, appropriating funds 
for DOT for fiscal 1971. The line item 
for development of the SST is $290 mil- 
lion. The effort in the House to strike the 
SST from the bill was led by Representa- 
tive Sm Yates of Illinois, who did an 
outstanding job of marshaling arguments 
against this program. Although his ef- 
fort failed narrowly yesterday, I think it 
is fair to say that Representative YATES 
confounded all the experts by coming 
within a scant seven switched votes of 
succeeding. Those of us who are con- 
cerned about what the SST may do to 
the environment—and to the economy— 
owe a tremendous debt of gratitude to 
Sm Yates. The House vote of 176 to 163 
against the effort to strike funds for this 
SST is extremely encouraging, and 
augurs well for the amendment I am 
submitting today. 

Our chances of stopping the SST on- 
slaught are brighter than they were last 
year. The newly discovered environmen- 
tal impact of the SST, including airport 
noise, which is several times higher than 
is now permitted at any airport in the 
country, and upper atmospheric pollu- 
tion, was documented by Russell Train, 
Chairman of the President’s Environ- 
mental Quality Council, when he testi- 
fied before our subcommittee the week 
before last. This information was not 
available to the Senate last year. 

This time, Congress and the public are 
much better attuned to the problems of 
pollution, and the seriousness of the 
environmental crisis, than a year ago. 

Some Senators have already shifted 
positions on the SST because of these 
environmental concerns, and I have 
spoken to several who have shifted their 
positions. Considering the magnitude of 
the SST’s environmental impact, we 
have an excellent fighting chance to stop 
the SST appropriations. 

Another major stumbling block to ap- 
proval is the size of the fund request. 
The $290 million requested this year is 
three and a half times last year’s appro- 
priation, and far and away the biggest 
single year appropriation ever asked for 
this project. 

If granted, it will bring the total al- 
located for this environmental monster 
up to $1 billion. 

At a time when the need for budgetary 
stringency is as great as any of us can 
remember, it is the height of folly to con- 
tinue funding a project whose ultimate 
costs may eventually reach $4 billion and 
whose risk of failure is high. 

It is perfectly clear that this whole 
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project is proceeding on a wing and a 
prayer. Until the airport and sideline 
noise are reduced, and until the threat- 
ened upper atmosphere pollution is un- 
der control, the SST is not likely to fly 
commercially. 

Even then, Mr. President, the Govern- 
ment still would not have any business 
stepping in where private investors fear 
to tread. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will not fall into the rhythm of continu- 
ing funding for the SST just because we 
have funded it for the past 7 years. 
The SST was a mistake in 1963; it is an 
outrage today. I look forward to a vigor- 
ous debate on the SST when H.R. 17755 
reaches the Senate floor later this year. 


S. 3898—INTRODUCTION OF PRICE 
AND INCOME GUIDEPOST BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
several years, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee has consistently and repeatedly 
stressed the need for this country to 
adopt a price and income policy. As re- 
cently as May 19, I reiterated on the 
Senate floor the recommendation con- 
tained in the committee’s 1970 report 
that the Council of Economic Advisers 
should begin immediately to develop 
price and income guideposts appropriate 
to our present difficult economic situa- 
tion. While the need for such guideposts 
is particularly urgent at the present 
moment, a price and income policy 
should not be only a transitory or oc- 
easional response to crisis situations. A 
price and income policy is a necessary 
and vital component of a total economic 
policy designed to yield full employment 
without the sacrifice of reasonable price 
stability. 

Everyone in the country is aware that 
we have rising unemployment today, with 
more than 1 million men out of work 
than there were a year and a half ago, 
as well as the worst inflation we have 
suffered in 20 years. 

What the proposal is designed to do is 
to get inflation under control and to do so 
in a way that will not provoke further 
unemployment. 

In its 1970 report, the Joint Economic 
Committee further recommended that— 

The Council of Economic Advisers should 
be given statutory authority and responsibil- 
ity for the annual recommendation of spe- 
cific voluntary standards for price and income 
behavior. Business and labor should be con- 
sulted in the formulation of these standards, 
and the recommended standards should be 
transmitted to Congress as part of the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report. 


Today I am introducing a bill which 
would accomplish this objective. The bill 
would amend the Employment Act of 
1946 so as to require the President to 
begin at once to develop price and in- 
come guideposts, to transmit the first 
such guideposts to Congress as soon as 
reasonably possible, and in the future to 
include such guideposts in the annual 
Economic Report of the President. The 
bill would require the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to hold consultations with 
business and labor, to make necessary 
studies of productivity, prices and in- 
comes, and then to make recommenda- 
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tions to the President regarding the 
guideposts. 

The bill would further require that 
whenever price or income behavior 
threatens to violate the guideposts, the 
President shall make such recommenda- 
tions to the parties concerned as he 
deems to be in the national interest. 

A similar bill has already been intro- 
duced in the House of Representa- 
tives by my colleague on the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, Congressman HENRY 
S. Reuss and has been reported favor- 
ably by a Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Wage-price guidelines are no panacea 
for our problems. But they can help. 
We are all aware that the economy is 
presently in difficulty, that we are suf- 
fering serious excesses of both inflation 
and unemployment. The present exclu- 
sive reliance on monetary and fiscal 
policy where, except for cuts in military 
expenditures, there is almost no room to 
maneuver, offers little hope of extricat- 
ing us from this thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory situation. The statistics on produc- 
tivity, wage and price changes during 
the first quarter of this year clearly indi- 
cate that the hopes so often expressed by 
the administration that “price increases 
will soon begin to taper off” or that we 
have “turned the corner” against infia- 
tion, are based more on wishful thinking 
than on hard analysis. 

Let me cite only the single fact that, 
due to a combination of rapidly rising 
wage costs and declining productivity, 
unit labor costs rose at an annual rate of 
8.4 percent in the first quarter. This is a 
significant acceleration over the already 
disturbing rate of increase in unit labor 
costs during 1969. When costs are in- 
creasing at an accelerating rate, where is 
the logic that points to a reduction in 
the rate of price increase? Must we sit 
back and await the further leap in un- 
employment, the long period of strikes 
and labor disputes, and the sharp decline 
in profits which will be required to re- 
store price stability? 

Isubmit that it is unconscionable to ig- 
nore a policy tool which, if vigorously 
adopted, could do much to reduce the 
costs of restoring full employment and 
economic stability. 

The belief that the administration is 
making a serious mistake if it perseveres 
in its dogmatic determination to ignore 
price and income policies is not limited to 
partisan critics of the present adminis- 
tration. My distinguished Republican 
colleagues on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee have unanimously endorsed a 
resolution calling on the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to bring the force of in- 
formed public opinion to bear on infla- 
tionary price and wage decisions. 

As I pointed out in my speech on May 
19, the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Arthur Burns, and the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, 
George Romney, have recently spoken 
out in favor of an income policy. None of 
these distinguished gentlemen would 
have spoken out the way they have if 
they did not feel that the need was ur- 
gent; that the time for new policy initia- 
tives was long overdue. 

Concern with our present economic 
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situation is not limited to domestic ob- 
servers. We have recently had two im- 
portant reminders of the concern that 
other nations feel for the health of the 
US. economy. Pierre-Paul Schweitzer, 
managing director of the International 
Monetary Fund, speaking to an interna- 
tional conference in Geneva on May 19, 
reminded us that: 

Failure to bring U.S. inflation under con- 
trol has imparted a serious inflationary im- 
petus to the world economy at large. . . . It 
is becoming increasingly clear that no coun- 
try intent on restoring or maintaining finan- 
cial stability can afford to dispense with any 
instrument which can properly serve that 
end. In this context, I would not exclude 
incomes policy. 


That is what I am talking about here, 
Mr. President. 

On May 26, the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development re- 
leased its regular annual survey of the 
economy. Though cautiously worded, the 
message which this document seeks to 
impart is clear: 

Progress towards price stability and an 
early return to fuller employment might be 
enhanced if certain selective measures could 
be applied in support of continued use of 
traditional demand management policies. 

These are conservative, traditional, 
and classic economists, by and large, who 
are usually reluctant to depart from the 
classical kind of analysis and to suggest 
any new measure if those new measures 
cannot have a convincing case made for 
them. 

The final paragraph of the OECD re- 
port again reminds us of the global im- 
portance of a healthy U.S. economy: 

Other countries have an important interest 
in the ability of the United States to follow 
a path of smooth development in conditions 
of stability. Not only would the emergence of 
recessionary conditions in the United States 
have a disruptive effect on their own econ- 
omies. Equally important, a continued infla- 
tionary trend of prices in the United States 
would undermine the possibility of price 
stability in the rest of the world. 


When our policies have become so in- 
adequate that official international ob- 
servers as well as domestic political lead- 
ers in both parties feel compelled to 
speak out in criticism and to urge new 
approaches, it is time—and long past 
time—for the administration to rethink 
its dogmatic position. I hope that Con- 
gress can act with all due speed on the 
measure I am introducing today, but I 
respectfully remind the President that 
he need not wait for congressional ac- 
tion in this matter. The consultations 
with business and labor which must form 
the foundation of an effective price and 
incomes policy could begin today. 

Let us not delay this matter any longer. 
It is urgently needed. 

It will not solve our problems, as I have 
said, and I do not mean to offer it as a 
panacea, but it will help. 

I send the bill to the desk and ask that 
it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3898) to amend the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 to bring to bear an 
informed public opinion upon price and 
income behavior which threatens na- 
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tional economic stability; introduced by 
Mr. PROxMIRE, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM—75TH NA- 
TION TO RATIFY THE GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, I addressed the Senate to discuss 
again the imperative nature of this Na- 
tion’s ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention, and I pointed out that many na- 
tions had already ratified the convention. 
I noted that as of September 1969, a total 
of 74 nations have acceded to the con- 
vention. 

Today, Mr. President, that total now 
stands at 75, through the example set 
by one of our staunchest allies, the 
United Kingdom. 

On January 30, 1970, the United Na- 
tions Office of Legal Affairs received the 
United Kingdoms instrument of acces- 
sion to the convention, the Parliament 
having adopted implementing legislation 
in March 1969. 

The Genocide Convention has become 
the most widely ratified United Nations 
agreement with the exception of the U.N. 
Charter itself, despite our own reluc- 
tion took the initiative and pioneered in 
tance, and despite the fact that this Na- 
the fight for a genocide treaty in the 
United Nations, under the leadership of 
former President Harry S Truman. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
impressive list of nations which have 
thus far adopted the convention, along 
with the date of accession. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


LIST OF SIGNATORIES AND CONTRACTING PARTIES 


Ratification, 
accession, 
notification of 
succession 


State Signature 


. Mar. 22, 1956 


Afghanistan.......-.......-. = Fact 
-- May 12,1955 


ype ce sae 
Algeria.. 


J 5 
July 8, 1949 
.. Mar. 19, 1958 
Sept. 5, 1951 
Bolivia.. 


Brazil... April 5, en 
Bulgaria uly 1950 


Mar. ia 1956 
moran SSR. 
mbodia 


Australia. 
Austria.. 
Belgium. 


Aug: 11, 1954 


Dec 11, 1948 
July 20,1949 J 
Aug. 12, 1949 


- Sept. 2 1545" June 15, 1951 
Dec. 11,1948 


Dec. 21, 1949 


-- Dec. 29, 1949 
~-- June 22,1949 

- Dec. 11, 1948 

- Apr. 22,1949 M: 


Ja 
7 Aug. 29, 1949 
1949 Aug. 27,1959 
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notification of 


Signature succession 


Aug. 14, 1956 
Jan. 20,1959 
Mar. 9,1950 
June 4,1952 
-- Sept. 23, 1968 
. 3,1950 

19 


Netherlands. . 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua.. 


Republic of Korea. 
Republic of Vietnam. 


Nov. 29, 1956 
y. July 31,1950 
Ukrainian S.S.R__.._--....-.-- Dec. 16,1949 Nov. 15, 1954 


Mer of Soviet Socialist 


United Arab Republic. _.-_.. Š 
United Kingdom 

United States of America.. 
Upper Volta... 

Uruguay... 

Venezuela.. 

Yugoslavia 


Jan. 30,1970 


Sept. 14, 1965 
July 11, 1967 
July 12, 1960 
Me.? 29, 1950 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business again be laid before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The BILL CLERK. H.R. 15628, to amend 
the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL ACT OF 1961, AS AMENDED 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 14685. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL) laid before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives an- 
nouncing its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (HR. 
14685) to amend the International Travel 
Act of 1961, as amended, in order to im- 
prove the balance of payments by further 
promoting travel to the United States, 
and for other purposes, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. INOUYE. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment and agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair be authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. GRAVEL) appointed 
Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. CANNON, 
Mr. Prouty, and Mr. GOODELL, conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 
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ADMINISTRATION’S DANGEROUS 
STRATEGIC ARMS POLICIES 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, last 
week in a symposium on the arms race 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, I described the dangerous path 
being followed by the administration in 
its strategic arms policies. I also pointed 
out the wide gap between the Secretary 
of Defense’s statements and the admin- 
istrations’ actions. The Secretary argued 
that Safeguard “would give us another 
year in which to pursue SALT without 
ourselves exacerbating the arms control 
environment.” Yet the Pentagon now has 
confirmed that at least 18 of the first 
squadron of Minuteman III missiles al- 
ready are in place and that the multiple 
warheads on this missile squadron will 
be operational by the end of June. The 
introduction of MIRV’s—which some ob- 
servers believe can be interpreted by the 
Soviet Union as a first strike buildup— 
obviously exacerbates the arms control 
environment. 

At the same time, this deployment of 
MIRV does precisely what Secretary 
Laird said the administration would not 
do. He stated that the administration 
would not add to the offensive potential 
of the United States during the SALT 
talks this year in Vienna. But MIRV con- 
stitutes an enormous increase in our 
offensive forces. 

The MIRV deployment comes at a par- 
ticularly unfortunate moment when the 
Cambodian invasion and the Mid-East 
crisis have already alarmed those who 
believe that the Vienna meetings offer 
an opportunity to reverse the rising level 
of nuclear armaments. 

World leaders publicly have called on 
the superpowers to recognize the overrid- 
ing importance of arms limitations not 
only for the United States and the Soviet 
Union but for all nations. 

United Nations Secretary General U 
Thant has termed the SALT talks a “real 
but perhaps fleeting opportunity for 
agreement” and Lord Chalfont, the 
eminent British Minister for Disarma- 
ment, has described those discussions as 
“arguably the most important interna- 
tional negotiations of this century.” 
Their measured declarations reflect a 
concern that is shared by many of my 
Senate colleagues. 

We are at a critical and transitory mo- 
ment in the history of the nuclear arms 
race, Failure to achieve a halt in the 
escalation now may lead to a qualita- 
tively more dangerous round in the tech- 
nology of the arms race and may elimi- 
nate the possibility of meaningful arms 
limitation for decades. 

As I noted in my speech at MIT, there 
is no support for the administration’s 
contention that ABM and MIRV deploy- 
ments are necessary at this time to as- 
sure the maintenance of our second 
strike deterrence. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the MIT speech be printed in 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, even 
the Secretary admits that our Polaris 
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fleet is invulnerable now and will remain 
so far at least 5 to 7 years. Thus, there 
can be no justification for embarking on 
costly, unnecessary and destabilizing 
systems such as ABM or MIRV right in 
the middle of the SALT talks. 

Since it is apparent that the adminis- 
tration is determined to disregard the 
advice of the Senate—as it has done by 
undertaking its Cambodian adventure 
and by failing to respond to the sense 
of the Senate Resolution 211, there re- 
mains only one course of action: to use 
our constitutional power of the purse 
when the military procurement and con- 
struction bills come before us. 

EXHIBIT I 
SENATOR KENNEDY URGES HALT TO ARMS RACE 


I come here today at a time of deep moral 
crisis. Many are dying—Americans, Vietnam- 
ese and now Cambodians—as we continue 
our policy of supporting an unpopular re- 
gime and an unjust cause. At home, the 
revulsion against this policy has produced 
the greatest division among our people in 
this century. At Kent State, American troops 
killed American students. On Wall Street, 
American construction workers beat up 
American students and businessmen. Even 
the tragic killings in Augusta, Georgia, can- 
not be totally divorced from this mood of 
tension and distrust that now grips the 
nation. 

But in this moment of despair, a new 
movement is growing, sparked by the young, 
to awaken the nation’s conscience. Young 
people have organized for peace. Here in 
Cambridge, massive delegations have been 
dispatched to urge Congress to stop the war. 
Over 15,000 telegrams have been sent to the 
country’s highest leaders from this one city 
alone. 

Now it is clear to all that the nation’s 
youth ts in this fight to stay. You have al- 
ready committed yourselves to participate in 
the November elections. At Princeton and 
elsewhere, students are planning to devote 
two full weeks prior to the elections to 
political campaigning. 

Do not underestimate the impact that has 
been made. The Congress and perhaps the 
Administration are beginning to listen, Take 
this opportunity to tell them that halting 
this dreadful war is not enough. We also 
must bring a halt to the nuclear arms race, 
or we may truly find ourselves in the war 
which will end all wars. As President Ken- 
nedy said nearly ten years ago: “Eyery man, 
woman and child lives under a nuclear sword 
of Damocles hanging by the slenderest of 
threads, capable of being cut at any mo- 
ment by accident or miscalculation or by 
madness. The weapons of war must be abol- 
ished before they abolish us.” 

Now, for the first time since the Cold War 
began, there is a real opportunity to reduce 
the threat of nuclear destruction through 
arms control. Arms limitations are possible 
because previous disparities in nuclear forces 
have been greatly reduced and both super- 
powers have more than enough weapons to 
deter each other. On the other hand, two 
emerging technical capabilities—multiple in- 
dependently targeted reentry vehicles and 
anti-ballistic-missile defenses—are creating 
new dangers, Each side will, however, irra- 
tionally, regard deployment of these weap- 
ons systems by its adversary as decisively up- 
setting the strategic arms balance and react 
accordingly. The upward spiral of the arms 
race will continue inexorably. 

The present challenge is to halt this up- 
ward spiral through arms limitations. Un- 
fortunately, it now appears that the United 
States is not going to meet this challenge. 
It is true that both the President and the 
Secretary of Defense have predicted that an 
agreement will be reached at the Strategic 
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Arms Limitations Talks currently underway 
in Vienna. But, though I hope it will be 
otherwise, the Administration’s Cambodian 
adventure may poison the atmosphere at 
Vienna. 

Even more important, the Administration 
is directly undermining SALT by pressing for 
the immediate deployment of the Safeguard 
ABM system and MIRV—the very weapons 
which the talks are meant to bar. And in his 
two most recent strategic arms policy state- 
ments, Secretary Laird presented a distorted 
Picture of the strategic balance which can 
only panic and mislead the American people 
into accepting an escalation of the arms race. 

Secretary Laird warned that we are “at a 
crossover point in the strategic balance,” 
that the United States is on the verge of 
becoming a second-rank nuclear power. This 
is simply untrue. Although the Russians do 
have a slight lead over us in vulnerable land- 
based missiles, we hold a commanding lead 
in nuclear-armed submarines and bombers. 
At the most, the Russians are approaching 
parity with the United States as a nuclear 
power. 

The Secretary said he was “concerned 
about the momentum evident in the stra- 
tegic programs of the Soviet Union.” But 
the Soviet build-up may be tapering off. In- 
telligence reports indicate that more SS-9 
missiles sites were constructed in 1965 than 
in 1969. Indeed reports are now circulating 
that the Russians have not constructed any 
new SS-9 missile sites since last August. Sec- 
retary Laird admitted on April 20th that if 
the Russians remained “at the operationally 
deployed posture which exist today ... we 
would have a tolerable situation.” I hope, 
therefore that he will promptly confirm or 
deny the reports regarding the absence of 
any new SS-9 sites since August. 

Mr. Laird also stated that, in contrast to 
the Russians, we have maintained a neutral 
position in our strategic force level since 
1965. This, too, is not true. The budget for 
strategic forces indicates the increases during 
those years: $6.8 billion in 1965; $9.1 billion 
in 1969; and $9.6 billion in 1970. In addition, 
we announced as early as 1967 that we would 
test, develop and deploy both ABM and MIRV 
systems. And we carried out far more nuclear 
tests in the five years since 1965 than in the 
preceding 20 years, including 16 tests in the 
first four months of 1970. Is this “neutral 
gear”? 

Thus, the Secretary’s general analysis of 
the present strategic programs and policies 
of the two superpowers is inaccurate. His 
Specific analysis of the need for immediate 
deployment of Safeguard ABM and MIRV is 
equally unpersuasive. 

The Administration’s contention that we 
must deploy Safeguard ABM to protect our 
second-strike capabilities from Soviet attack 
is specious on numerous ground. First, our 
second-strike capability is protected even 
without Safeguard by our Polaris submarines. 
Secretary Laird conceded only this week 
that he is “fully confident” that our Polaris 
force “is invulnerable to surprise attack to- 
day and should remain so for the next five 
to seven years and hopefully longer.” In fact, 
the technology which would render this de- 
terrent ineffective is not even on the drawing 
board yet. 

It is true, as Secretary Laird stated, that 
these submarines represent only 15 of our 
nuclear weapons. But what the Secretary 
somehow forgot to add is that this 15% is 
easily sufficient to destroy the 50 largest cities 
in the Soviet Union—TWICE. 

Second, there are grave doubts that the 
Safeguard could protect any of our land- 
based Minuteman missiles under any cir- 
cumstances. Many scientists believe that the 
Soviets already have inexpensive penetration 
aids which would sharply reduce the Safe- 
guard's effectiveness. Nobel laureate Hans 
Bethe has described the many devices which 
the Russians could use, ranging from simple 
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decoys which could fool our radars to atmos- 
pheric nuclear explosions which could black 
out our radar. Even more important, it now 
appears that the Russians could almost cer- 
tainly destroy the Safeguard’s Missile Site 
Radars (MSR’s) and thereby render the en- 
tire defense system completely useless. The 
MSR's are relatively soft targets which are 
difficult to protect from enemy missiles. Fur- 
thermore, they are so expensive (as much as 
$200 million for one radar and the associated 
data processing equipment) that we cannot 
simply employ a number of redundant radars 
at each Minuteman base. In short, Safe- 
guard’s most crucial link is its weakest link. 

At recent hearings, Defense Department 
Officials conceded that the MSR’s expense 
and vulnerability pose serious problems. They 
admitted the need for research into smaller 
and cheaper radars which would be adequate 
for less ambitious “hard point” defense. But 
they insist on pressing ahead with Safeguard 
before the required research has been com- 
pleted. 

It is significant that the Administration 
often referred to Safeguard Phase I as a 
prototype system, to be tested and proved 
out. President Nixon stated last year that “we 
will take maximum advantage of the infor- 
mation gathered from the initial deployment 
in designing the later phases of the pro- 
gram.” But although the two Phase I sites 
have neither been constructed nor tested, 
the Administration is now requesting six ad- 
ditional sites for Phase II. It is asking the 
Congress for a billion dollars to build im- 
mediately a third site for the protection of 
Minuteman and to plan for immediate con- 
struction of five area defense sites. No longer 
is any mention made of “proving out” the 
Phase I sites, despite the growing doubts 
about the system's feasibility. 

Third, assuming the Safeguard system can 
work, it is an unnecessarily expensive method 
of assuring our second-strike capability. 
Rathjens and York have estimated that with 
Safeguard it will cost $20-25 million for each 
Minuteman missile protected. They point 
out that we can buy new super-hardened 
Minuteman missiles for about one-third that 
cost. Indeed, the whole Polaris force cost only 
about twice as much as Safeguard Phase I. 

Fourth, the Administration describes Safe- 
guard as a light $11 billion system in re- 
sponse to the current Soviet and Chinese 
threats. But in fact it is an open-ended sys- 
tem both in terms of cost and of impact on 
the arms race. The whole tragic history of 
weaponry suggests that it is only the first 
step toward a heavy ABM system which will 
cost hundreds of billions of dollars and not 
add in any way to our security. 

It is sheer folly to assume that the Admin- 
istration’s argument that Safeguard is simply 
a measured response will be accepted at face 
value by Soviet planners. We must remember 
that our response to the less than 100 ABM 
launchers which the Russians built around 
Moscow is to plan for 5,000 more warheads in 
our stockpile. Thus, the Russians’ ABM pro- 
gram, rather than increasing their security 
has produced a quantum leap in the arms 
race and thereby reduced their security. Our 
ABM will surely do the same. The excessive 
apprehensions and bureaucratic politics that 
too often have determined our own defense 
policies also intrude on the Soviet decision- 
making process. They are likely to respond to 
Safeguard by building additional offensive 
missiles. Indeed Safeguard is so expensive 
that it will be far cheaper for the Russians 
to build new missiles than it will be for us 
to defend our missiles. Once the Soviets in- 
crease their offensive power, we may counter 
with more ABM sites, and so on and so on, 
and so on. In the end we will have achieved 
a new level of arms stockpiling without the 
slightest increase to our security. 

Fifth, Secretary Laird’s suggestion on 
May 12th that immediate deployment of 
Safeguard is desirable because it avoids the 
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necessity of adding to our offensive potential 
during the SALT talks is complete douple- 
talk. We are adding to our offensive potential 
right in the middle of SALT by deploying 
MIRV. 

Sixth, a final grisly point is that in the 
long run there can be no successful ABM de- 
fense to a Soviet missile attack. If the radar 
works, the missiles fire and the warheads de- 
stroy the incoming missiles high above the 
atmosphere—all highly questionable supposi- 
tions—the radioactivity released will kill a 
large portion of our population within a gen- 
eration. 

In his most recent statements, Secretary 
Laird did not spend much time on the Safe- 
guard system as it relates to China. We can 
be certain, however, that when the Adminis- 
tration becomes desperate enough the “Chi- 
nese threat” will be trotted out once again. 
I would, therefore, like to address myself to 
the Administration’s earlier arguments on 
this point. 

First, Secretary Laird's contention in his 
February posture statement that the credi- 
bility of our Asian commitments will be re- 
duced as soon as China has any capacity to 
inflict nuclear damage on this country is un- 
persuasive. The Soviet Union has had such 
& capacity for years, but, since we have re- 
tained our powerful second-strike capabili- 
ties, no one seriously doubts the credibility 
of our vital commitments in Europe, Latin 
America and elsewhere. 

In the posture statement, the Secretary 
suggested that our deterrent might not be as 
effective against China as it is against Rus- 
sia because China has a more rural popula- 
tion. This again is nonsense. Two-thirds of 
China’s population is concentrated in only 
about one-eighth of its area. Furthermore, 
the Chinese have no effective fall-out shelters 
or defenses against our bombers. There can 
be no doubt that the United States, using 
only its bomber forces (and thereby retaining 
its deterrent against Russia) could com- 
pletely destroy the urban and rural popula- 
tion of China, Even ten percent of our SAC 
bomber forces can deliver more than 100,000 
times as much explosive power as the Hiro- 
shima holocaust. 

It has also been suggested that the Chi- 
nese Communists are so irrational that the 
total destruction of their society would not 
serve as a deterrent. This is parochialism 
gone wild. Many eminent students of China 
have made clear that the Chinese have re- 
cently been extremely careful to avoid seri- 
ous confrontations with major powers. China 
seems to be as influenced as any nation by 
the fear of nuclear destruction. 

Second, it is completely unrealistic to pre- 
dict, as has President Nixon, that Safeguard 
would be “virtually infallible” against a Chi- 
nese attack. The many failures of far less 
complex weapons systems and the near 
tragedy of Apollo 13 should caution us against 
making any such rosy predictions. Further- 
more, we must bear in mind that we will 
never be able to test Safeguard under real 
battle conditions and that we will never 
know how sophisticated the Chinese penetra- 
tion aids are. Nothing could be more tragic 
than if an American Administration pursued 
a China policy which depended to any extent 
whatsoever on an infallible missile defense 
which was not infallible. 

Finally, if we attempt to build an infial- 
lible defense we must be prepared to protect 
each of our cities against the entire Chinese 
missile force. Dr. Herbert York, Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering under 
President Eisenhower, estimates that a really 
serious Chinese-oriented ABM system would 
require many thousands of U.S. ABM inter- 
ceptors. Aside from the staggering cost of 
such a system, we must consider what the 
response of the Soviet Union would be. The 
Russians would not simply rest secure in the 
belief that this system was only aimed at 
China. They would recognize that, as former 
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Secretary of Defense McNamara himself 
stated, “The danger in deploying [a] Chinese- 
oriented ABM system is going to be that pres- 
sures will develop to expand it into a heavy 
Soviet-oriented ABM system.” The Russians 
would unquestionably become nervous about 
the effectiveness of their second-strike capa- 
bilities and would begin a massive build-up 
of offensive missiles. 

This, whether we look at the Soviet threat 
or at the Chinese threat, the Safeguard is a 
dangerous and unnecessary weapons system. 
And like so many weapons systems we have 
built in the last two decades it is sure to cost 
far more than the Pentagon estimates. Al- 
ready, the Pentagon has admitted that a com- 
plete twelve-site system will cost 10.7 bil- 
lion dollars, which is 1.7 billion dollars more 
than originally estimated last August. The 
ABM is a cost-overrun system before it even 
gets off the drawing board. 

Unfortunately Safeguard is not the only 
unnecessary system to which the Adminis- 
tration has committed itself. It has also an- 
nounced that it plans to deploy MIRV’s, be- 
ginning this June. 

The development of MIRV is a classic ex- 
ample of the lunacy of the arms race. The 
original purpose of MIRV was to counter a 
massive Soviet ABM system. But this sys- 
tem was never built. We are therefore over- 
reacting to a threat which never materialized 
just as we did in the fifties and sixties. In- 
Stead of acting with a new realism, we are 
simply repeating old mistakes. 

There is no danger that our security will 
be jeopardized if we fall to deploy MIRV now. 
As Rathjens and Kistiakowsky have pointed 
out: “There is little doubt that currently 
designed U.S. MIRV’s could be deployed on a 
time scale [which is] short compared with 
that required for deployment of any signifi- 
cant Russian ABM defense. Accordingly there 
is no need for any MIRV deployment pend- 
ing firm evidence that the USSR is beginning 
the construction of such defenses.” We will 
always be able to deploy MIRV if that should 
prove necessary. 

Faced with the fact that the Soviets have 
not built a massive ABM system, the Ad- 
ministration has come up with a new justifi- 
cation for MIRV. MIRV is necessary “Be- 
cause the rapidly growing Soviet strategic of- 
fense forces could seriously threaten both 
the U.S. Minuteman and strategic bomber 
forces by the mid-70’s.” Once again, this jus- 
tification totally ignores our powerful Polaris 
submarine force. Furthermore, if the threat 
to our deterrent will not occur until the mid- 
70's why is it necessary to deploy MIRV this 
June right in the middle of the SALT talks. 
It is nonsense plain and simple when the Sec- 
retary says that we have chosen “to defer 
major new weapons decisions as long as pos- 
sible pending developments in the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks.” 

We can have & bilateral limitation on 
MIRV. Of course, there is the problem of as- 
suring that the Russians honor such a limi- 
tation. The United States could not verify 
whether Soviet missiles had multiple weapons 
without a program of elaborate on-site in- 
sSpection which the Russians are highly un- 
likely to accept. The United States could, 
however, verify whether the Russians were 
testing MIRV’s. And the Russians could not 
build a system accurate and reliable enough 
for use as a first-strike weapon against the 
United States without extensive testing. 
Thus, the United States can verify whether 
the Russians are going ahead with a program 
that threatens our deterrent. If the Russians 
do begin substantial testing, our strategic 
posture will not be impaired, since we can, 
if necessary, deploy our MIRV’s on very short 
notice. 

—A final argument made on behalf of im- 
mediate deployment of MIRV and Safeguard 
is that such deployment is necessary to give 
us a bargaining counter in our hand at 
Vienna. The illogic of this reasoning has 
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been amply exposed by many commentators, 
As Shulman put it, “To enter into [MIRV 
and Safeguard] programs in order to have 
something to bargain with or in order to 
apply pressure upon the Russians, is likely 
to have an effect opposite to what is in- 
tended The logical Soviet reaction to such 
actions would be to question our real inten- 
tions, and to redouble their own military ef- 
forts. If SALT proceeds over a long period, 
as it may do, and if both sides argue the 
need for continuing their build-up to im- 
prove their bargaining advantage, the effect 
of the SALT negotiations will be to leave us 
worse off than if they had never begun. Ne- 
gotiating about strategic weapons is not en- 
tirely like a poker game—both sides can 
lose.” 

And I'm afraid that we are going to lose 
at this deadly game. By insisting on immedi- 
ate deployment of Safeguard and MIRV the 
Administration is undermining the SALT 
talks. Even more important the Administra- 
tion is committing us to an unwise strategic 
arms policy regardless of the outcome of the 
SALT talks. The United States has an obli- 
gation to follow a reasonable arms policy 
whether SALT succeeds or not. The ABM is 
an unnecessary and unworkable system no 
matter what happens in Vienna. And MIRV 
is equally unnecessary until we see that the 
Soviet Union has in fact embarked on a full- 
scale ABM program. 

The Administration’s action are subject- 
ing this country to enormous risks. First, 
there is the risk of spiraling arms costs which 
will make it extremely difficult for us to meet 
our pressing domestic needs. At the present 
time, the strategic forces budget of the 
United States amounts to about $9 billion 
per year, excluding some rather large items 
for warheads, research and development and 
communications and intelligence activities. 
Nine billion dollars is more than twice what 
the Nixon Administration agreed to spend 
this year on education. It is over seven times 
more than the Nixon Administration intends 
to spend next year on crime reduction. But, 
if we do not limit arms control expenditures 
in the near future, it is estimated that out- 
lays for strategic systems could double by 
the mid-70’s. That means that eighteen bil- 
lion dollars a year in federal tax revenues 
would become unavailable to meet domestic 
needs. 

The second risk we take by unnecessary 
deployment of Safeguard and MIRV is more 
ominous. The new build-up in the arms race 
would increase the tensions between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. It would 
reduce even further the possibility of Soviet- 
American cooperation in the Middle East and 
Southeast Asia. 

The third risk we take is equally sobering. 
Large-scale deployment of MIRV by the 
United States would so threaten the Russian’s 
second-strike capabilities that they would 
probably have to revert to a launch on warn- 
ing system, an automatic response to ap- 
parent nuclear attacks. 

In this regard it is important to emphasize 
that MIRV carries different threats for the 
Russians than for the United States. If the 
Soviet Union were to deploy MIRV’s, we 
could begin to increase our nuclear forces 
with confidence that in the interim period our 
submarine fleet would be an invulnerable 
counterforce able to inflict unacceptable 
damage to the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union, however, clearly lacks that flexibility, 
since their present nuclear armed submarine 
fleet is a far less convincing deterrent. Thus, 
they would be likely to return to a Launch 
on Warning System. 

To reestablish a situation where the world 
is in jeopardy of a programmed response to 
a blip on a radarscope is the height of irre- 
sponsibility. It will have brought us to the 
final absurdity in which an automatic re- 
sponse by the machines created by man shall 
determine the end of man. The United States 
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has sought to avoid such a situation since the 
early 1960's. The Nixon Administration 
should avoid it now. 

In the United States, we know what our 
weapons can do to another country. And 
we know that the same fate awaits us in a 
nuclear confrontation. But, as in some mad 
chess game, the continued expansion of nu- 
clear strength goes on. Men, thought ra- 
tional, coolly, calculate and compare millions 
of deaths with millions of deaths, megatons 
are matched against megatons in earnest de- 
bates over national security and overkills of 
four to nine times the populations of a 
country are discussed as though there is 
some sense to it all. 

To be raised in this atmosphere, to have 
the ability to destroy the world, and not to 
treat this ability day and night as the first 
matter to be solved among nations, goes 
beyond the limits of the human mind. Can 
any society view the visions and thoughts of 
youth as radical or extreme, when the visions 
and thoughts of men in power include the 
real possibility of final destruction? 

There will have to be some other way for 
nations in the last quarter of this century 
to resolve the problems of the planet without 
reliance on arsenals of obliteration. If the 
world is to continue, it must not only control 
nuclear weapons but eventually destroy them. 
The questions of when and how must be 
foremost in the minds of our national lead- 
ers and not afterthoughts. That is why the 
SALT talks—the first step toward nuclear 
sanity—are so urgent and why it is unthink- 
able that the Administration has embarked 
on a course that may make meaningful 
agreement impossible, 

There is only one rational policy for the 
United States to pursue. We must place a 
freeze on the deployment of ABM and MIRV. 
If the Administration will not act rationally, 
then the Congress must. And just as I have 
supported the bipartisan efforts to stop the 
madness in Indochina by cutting off funds, 
so too, will I again help to lead the bipartisan 
fight to stop the madness of the arms race by 
cutting off funds. And I ask you to join me 
in this fight. When you organize in your com- 
munity, when you speak to your Congress- 
men, do not just say “Stop the war.” Say 
also, “Stop ABM, Stop MIRV, Stop the Arms 
Race.” 


STRUCTURAL DEFECTS IN THE C-5A 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
learned today that preliminary findings 
of the Scientific Advisory Board—SAB— 
of the Air Force indicate that a com- 
pletely new wing design may be needed 
to correct the structural defects in the 
C-5A. According to the current issue of 
the Armed Forces Journal, unless a new 
wing design in produced and retrofitted 
on all existing aircraft, the Air Force 
may refuse to accept further deliveries. 

My understanding is that the Scientific 
Advisory Board is not due to make its 
final written report on the C-—5A struc- 
tural deficiencies until June 15, although 
it has transmitted its preliminary find- 
ings to the Air Force. Certainly we must 
withhold judgment about the C-—5A’s 
technical performance until final report 
of the Board is made. I wonder, however, 
whether we can in good faith and good 
conscience, approve any additional funds 
for this program until doubts about its 
technical performance and most specifi- 
cally its structural defects are completely 
dispelled. 

It will be recalled that wing cracks in 
the C-5A have already been produced in 
ground testing, and that, at best, correc- 
tion of this defect will be costly and will 
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set the program back. What is now be- 
coming apparent is that the defect is 
much more fundamental and deeply 
rooted than we had been previously led 
to believe. 

I urge my colleagues in the Senate to 
therefore withhold not only their judg- 
ment about the technical performance of 
the C—5A, but also to withhold their ap- 
proval of any further funding of this 
program until we are assured that the 
plane will meet its specifications. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11:30 A.M., 
MONDAY, JUNE 1, 1970 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
previous order, that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 11:30 a.m. on Mon- 
day next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 16 minutes p.m.), the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, June 1, 1970, at 
11:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 28, 1970: 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Maurice J. Williams, of West Virginia, to be 
Deputy Administrator, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, vice Rutherford M. 
Poats. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 28, 1970: 


CABINET COMMITTEE ON OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE 


Martin G. Castillo, of California, to be 
Chairman of the Cabinet Committee on Op- 
portunities for Spanish-Speaking People. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


Maj. Gen. James T. Stewart BESZ 
FR, Regular Air Force, to be assigned to 
positions of importance and responsibility 
designated by the President, in the grade 
of lieutenant general, under the provisions 
of section 8066, title 10, of the United States 
Code. 

U.S. ARMY 


The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list, in grades indicated, under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 

To be general 


Gen. Frank Schaffer Besson, Jr., 
Army of the United States (major gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Oren Eugene Hurlbut, RRRA 
y of the United States (major gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

The following-named offcer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Richard Thomas Knowles, 
A Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 


May 28, 1970 


To be brigadier general 


Col. Frederick Charles Krause, BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Col. William Johnston Maddox, Jr., 

y of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Thomas Howard Tackaberry, 
EeSmArmy of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. John Terrell Carley, MEZZE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Jack Wilson Hemingway, EESSI. 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Conrad Leon Stansberry, BESEN. 
U.S. Army. 

Col. George Anthony Rebb, BEZZE. 
U.S Army. 

Col. James McKinley Gibson, EEZ ZENJ. 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Wilburn Clarence Weaver, BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Jeffrey Greenwood Smith, EZREN. 
U.S. Army. 

Col. John Haywood Morrison, Jr., 
RES Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Albert George Hume, BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S, Army). 

Col. Sidney Gritz, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, US. 
Army). 

Col. Arthur Siegman Hyman BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Gillespie Hill, Jr. BEEZ ZZEE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Ernest Paul Braucher BEZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Raymond Pierce, Jr. BEZZE. 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Harry Herbert Hiestand, MEZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Joseph Frederick Hughes Cutrona, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Orlando Carl Epp BEZZ ZE. U.s. 
Army. 

Col. Samuel Vaughan Wilson, BEEZ. 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Frank Earl Blazey, IEEE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Olin Earl Smith, EE. Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Tom Mercer Nicholson, BEERE. 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Bates Cavanaugh Burnell, MZEE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Louis John Schelter, Jr. BEZSZZE 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Homer Duggins Smith, Jr., EREZA 

Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. George Elmer Wear, BEQZ222cal U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Oliver Beirne Patton BEZZE, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Ronald James Fairfield EEZ. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Eugene Michael Lynch, EEZ ZZEE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Winfield S. Scott, BEEE Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Carter Weldon Clarke, Jr., 
E Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. James Alva Munson BESS. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 


May 28, 1970 


Col. Thomas Edward Fitzpatrick, Jr., 
EZA Army of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S, Army). 

Col. Richard Edward McConnell, 
Army of the United States (major, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Carroll Edward Adams, Jr. REEE- 
EZA Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Patrick William Powers, EEZ ZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Daniel Vance, Jr., EES ZE, Army 
of the United States (major, U.S. Army). 

Col. Albion Williamson Knight, Jr., 
Eee Army of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Max Etkin, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, US. 
Army). 

Col. Dean Van Lydegraf, BEZZE, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Alton Gustav Post EEZ. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Richard Wesley Swenson, BEEZ ZZEE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Edward Francis Gudgel, Jr. EEA- 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Raymond Oscar Miller, Svea, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Benedict Desmond, BEZZE. 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Richard Gregory Fazakerley, 
Army of the United States (major, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Joseph Corbett McDonough, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John William Vessey, Jr. Eas 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Ember Sterling vec. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Crouse Burney, Jr. EEZ ZEN. 
Army of the United States (major, US. 
Army). 

Col. George Bernard Fink EEZ ZEE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Alan Hoefling Racal. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Joseph Charles Kiefe, Jr., 
Army of the United States (major, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert Haldane, Race. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Donn Albert Starry RSS. 
Army of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Elmer Raymond Ochs Resa. 
Army of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Hal Edward Hallgren Reece, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Andrew John Gatsis BESET. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Rutledge Parker Hazzard, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Lynn Wood Hoskins, Jr. EESE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Louis Joseph Prost MESE. Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Henry Hermann Bolz, Jr. MEZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Edward Stannard BEZZ ZE. 
Army of the United States (major, US. 
Army). 
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Col. Stan Leon McClellan BEN. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Louis Rachmeler, MEZZE Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. John Garnett Waggener BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Thomas Willard Bowen, EEZ ZZZ. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Charles Ralph Bushong, BEZZ ZZEE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Scholto Wieringa, Jr. EREA- 
E Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Samuel Grady Cockerham, 
EQS Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Charles Dwelle Daniel, Jr., RREZ 
EZM Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Wallace Keith Wittwer,RZScs70aiE, 
Army of the ULited States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John David Lewis, EEZ ZZE Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Paul Eugene Smith ZZE. 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert Willoughby Williams, 
ESM Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert Gibbins Gard, Jr. ERRA- 
EZM Army of the United States (major, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Edward Charles Meyer, BEEZZZJ. 
Army of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Joseph Key Bratton BEE. 
Army of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Alfred Bradford Hale MEZZE. 
Army of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 


To be brigadier general, Women’s Army 
Corps 

Col. Elizabeth Paschel Hoisington, EZR 
U.S. Army. oe S 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 


To be major general, Medical Corps 


Brig. Gen. Spurgeon Hart Neel, Jr., 
SET Army of the United States (colonel, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army). 

Brig Gen. Colin Francis Vorder Bruegge, 

my of the United States 
(colonel, Medical Corps, U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Carl Wilson Hughes, REZZA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army). 


To be brigadier general, Medical Corps 


Col. Robert Morris Hardaway III, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army. 

Col. Edward Henry Vogel, Jr., 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army. 

Col. Robert Bernstein, MEZZE. Medi- 
cal Corps, U.S. Army. 


To be brigadier general, Army Nurse Corps 


Col. Anna Mae McCabe Hays, EESE. 
Army Nurse Corps, U.S. Army. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3284 and 3306: 

To be brigadier general, Medical Corps 

Maj. Gen. James Arista Wier, BEZZ ZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Colin Francis Vorder Bruegge, 
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y of the United States 
(colonel, Medical Corps, U.S. Army). 
Brig. Gen. Thomas Joseph Whelan, Jr., 
rmy of the United States 
(colonel, Medical Corps, U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen, Daniel Arthur Raymond, 
EEA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Alden Burke, 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen, Robert Davis Terry, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Edgar Shedd III, 
PERA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Samuel Blanchard, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Wolcott Ryder, Jr., 
Baten Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Winant SideEEZ ZZE, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Russel Kraft, Jr., 
PERA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Elmer Parker Yates, EETA- 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Donnelly Paul Bolton, 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S, Army). 

Brig. Gen, William Smith Coleman, 
Paes Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Butner Clay, PEREZA 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Raymond Patrick Murphy, 
EEEN Army of the United States (colonel, 

.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Gray Wheelock III, 
PSE) Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Glenn Appel MEZZ ZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Joseph Warren Pezdirtz, 
Pate Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen, George Sammet, Jr., RERZZA 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Philip Holm, 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Edward Potts, 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Marshall Bragg Garth, RRETA 
ESSA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Winthrop Barnes, 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Eugene McLeod, 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Vincent Henry Ellis, RRRA 
ESSA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Henry Carl Schrader, PERYA 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Wright Mellen, 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. James Vance Galloway, 
ESS Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 
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Brig. Gen. CJ Le Van EZA. Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Carter McAlister, 
RZA Army of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frederic Ellis Davison, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Holloway Cushman, 
Eee Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Fred Ernest Karhohs, RREETA 
EZA Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Creel Marshall, PREM 
ESS Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. James Joseph Ursano, REETA 
EES Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Donald Volney Rattan, 
RZA Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Charles Bennett, Rasim 
EQS Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Washington Putnam, 
Jr., eo Army of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Sidney Michael Marks, 
ESM Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Arthur Hamilton Sweeney, Jr., 
ny of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. James Cliffton Smith, RRETH 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Woodland Morris, 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Hubert Summers Cunningham, 
ny of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Harold Robert Parfitt, REEM 
ESS) Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Clarke Tileston Baldwin, Jr., 

y of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Jack Alvin Albright, RETA 
RZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Hugh Richard Higgins, 
RZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas McKee Tarpley, 
Beata) Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frederick James Kroesen, Jr., 
Bea Army of the United States (colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ernest Graves, Jr. EEZ. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Herbert Joseph McChrystal, Jr., 
y of the United States 
(lieutenant colonel, U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3284 and 3306: 


To be brigadier general 

Brig. Gen. Elmer Parker Yates, REETA 
ESSA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Burnside Elijah Huffman, Jr., 
ny of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Winant Sidle Reavy. Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Glenn Appel EZEN. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Howard Elder, 1 ESEA 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 
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Brig. Gen. George Sammett, Jr., REETA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Alden Burke, 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen William Smith Coleman, 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Henry Carl Schrader, RASS 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Vincent Henry Ellis, RAZZA 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Washington Putnam, 
Jr., EN Army of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Winthrop Barnes, RAZM 
EZM Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Daniel Arthur Raymond, 
EZZ Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Russel Kraft, Jr., 
ZZA Army of the United States (colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Raymond Patrick Murphy, BE 
Eee Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Davis Terry, RRRA 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Butner Clay EES ZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Wolcott Ryder, Jr., 
a ay of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Edgar Shedd III, 
EZTA Army of the United States (colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Donnelly Paul Bolton, REETA 
ESS Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Jack Carter Fuson BEZZ. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 


of the United States (colonel, 


. Marshall Bragg Garth, 
of the United States (colonel, 


1. William Edward Potts, 
of the United States (colonel, 


. Frederic Ellis Davison, Ragusa 
RZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Theodore Antonelli, EESE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Arthur Hamilton Sweeney, Jr., 
ny of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Jack Alvin Albright, REZZA 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S, Army). 

Brig. Gen. 
Army 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Eugene McLeod, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Joseph Warren Pezdirtz REZE- 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen, Sidney Michael Marks, 
EZZ Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

The Army of the United States officers 
named herein for appointment as permanent 
professors, U.S. Military Academy, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 4331 and 4333. 


To be professor of physics 


Lt. Col. Wendell A. Childs EEZ. 
Ordnance, 


Hugh Richard Higgins, 
of the United States (colonel, 
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To be professor of social sciences 
Lt. Col. Lee D, Olvey, EZZ Armor. 
U.S. NAVY 


Vice Adm. Edwin B. Hooper, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment to the grade of vice admiral, 
when retired, pursuant to the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5233. 

Vice Adm. John L. Chew, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment to the grade of vice admiral, 
when retired, pursuant to the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5233. 

Rear Adm. Eli T. Reich, U.S. Navy, having 
been. designated for commands and other 
duties determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of title 10, United 
States Code, section 5231, for appointment to 
the grade of vice admiral while so serving. 

Capt. Carl O. Holmquist, U.S. Navy, to be 
Chief of Naval Research in the Department 
of the Navy for a term of 3 years with the 
rank of rear admiral. 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
rear admiral: 


LINE 


Maurice H. Rindskopf Leo B. McCuddin 
James D. Ramage Sam H. Moore 
William E. Kuntz William M. Harnish 
William H. House Leslie H. Sell 

James C. Longino, Jr. Thomas R. McClellan 
Vincent P. Healey James C. Donaldson, 
Allen A, Bergner Jr. 

Robert R. Crutchfield Tazewell T. Shepard, 
Walter D. Gaddis Jr. 

Ralph E. Cook Kenneth C. Wallace 
David F. Welch John K. Beling 
Jerome H. King, Jr. George C. Talley, Jr. 
Douglas C. Plate Shannon D. Cramer, 
Martin D. Carmody Jr. 

William J. Moran Robert E. Adamson, 
James B. Osborn Jr. 

John B. Davis, Jr. William W. Behrens. 
Parker B. Armstrong Jr. 

Jack M. James Raymond J. Schneider 
Michael U. Moore David H. Jackson 
Wiliam R. McClendon Burton H. Andrews 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Henry J. Johnson 
John G. Dillon 


DENTAL CORPS 
John P. Arthur 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


Preston Martin, of California, to be a 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board for the term expiring June 30, 1974. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The nominations beginning James A. Ak- 
ridge, to be captain, and ending Stanley E. 
Zeitz, Jr., to be first lieutenant, which nom- 
inations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record on 
May 5, 1970; and 

The nominations beginning Robert R. 
Lochry, for appointmnt as permanent pro- 
fessor, U.S. Air Force Academy, and ending 
Steven R. Wood, to be first lieutenant, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record on May 15, 1970. 


IN THE ARMY 


The nominations beginning Mershan G. 
Shaddy, to be colonel, and ending Joyce G. 
Johnson, to be captain, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared 
in the Congressional Record on May 11, 
1970. 

IN THE NAVY 

The nominations beginning Lucian M. 
Acuff, to be permanent ensign, and ending 
Maurice H. Rowell, Jr., for temporary pro- 
motion to the grade of.lieutenant comman- 
der, which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record on May 11, 1970. 
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NEW YORK TIMES ARTICLE RE- 
VIEWS TRASH PROBLEMS, WHAT 
IS BEING DONE ABOUT THEM— 
SENATOR RANDOLPH SUGGESTS 
SCHOOLCHILDREN BE MOBILIZED 
TO CLEAN NEIGHBORHOODS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, Mon- 
day, the New York Times published a 
very informative story by reporter Glad- 
win Hill reviewing in detail the stag- 
gering problems presented by the 
Nation’s growing production of solid 
wastes and of the attacks that are be- 
ing mounted to cope with these prob- 
lems. 

Since the Earth Day programs of 
April 22, the Times reported, there has 
been a marked upturn in activity in 
cleansing our Nation of the trash that 
has been heedlessly scattered. 

By coincidence, I was in New York 
Monday morning to address the Ameri- 
can Management Association’s timely 
and constructive environmental briefing 
on what business can contribute to the 
battle against pollution. The AMA con- 
ference is focusing attention on these 
problems by utilizing the talents and 
viewpoints of many people with diver- 
sified backgrounds. The ecumenical na- 
ture of the effort is indicated by the re- 
sponsible and varied positions occupied 
by its principal officers. Dr. John N. 
Dempsey, the conference chairman, is 
vice president for science and engineer- 
ing of Honeywell, Inc.; Putney Wester- 
field, cochairman, is publisher of For- 
tune magazine; and Phillip Berry, co- 
chairman, is president of the Sierra 
Club. 

From La Guardia Airport into the city 
and back again I observed the tremen- 
dous challenge faced by those respon- 
sible for keeping our cities clear of trash 
and garbage. 

In my Earth Day speech at West Vir- 
ginia University I said: 

I am encouraged by the concern that is 
expressed daily throughout the Nation. It 
is likewise gratifying to see the active and 
leading role being assumed by the academic 
community—particularly by the students— 
in informing the public of the nature of 
the problems and encouraging action on 
solutions, 


Mr. Hill’s well-researched article fur- 
ther reenforced my observations on the 
role of students. In my address Monday 
I further suggested that the energy and 
enthusiasm of the millions of American 
schoolchildren be utilized to keep the 
country clean. I believe that individual 
schools could adopt projects, perhaps as 
extra-curricular activities, to keep their 
school neighborhoods clean of trash and 
junk, and prizes might be included as 
an added incentive. 

I have received considerable mail from 


young people in West Virginia asking how 
they can help and have suggested sim- 
ilar projects be undertaken in my State. 

Mr. President, I have spoken repeated- 
ly of the need for a new awakening 
among the American people and the 
adoption of new attitudes if we are to 
keep our country clean and healthy. The 
report in the New York Times indicated 
that this is taking place with already 
noticeable results. 

The magnitude of the problem is still 
enormous. So that the nature of the 
challenge we face will be fully under- 
stood, I ask unanimous consent that the 
New York Times article by Gladwin Hill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 25, 1970] 


Drive To CLEAN Up LITTER INTENSIFIES IN 
Many AREAS—CONCERNED STIRRED BY EARTH 
Day Leaps TO New ProJEcrs—Cost OF 
COLLECTING TRASH, HALF-BILLION A YEAR, 
Soars 

(By Gladwin Hill) 


Public zeal against littering is on the up- 
swing across the country, but not yet enough 
so to offset a costly worsening in the scourge 
of trash. 

Solicitude for the environment galvanized 
by the nationwide observance of Earth Day 
last April 22, has inspired continuing clean- 
up projects in many places. It has also made 
public neatness more fashionable and stim- 
ulated stricter enforcement of antilitter or- 
dinances. 

But there are still many communities 
where apathy about “visual pollution” pre- 
vails and where officials despair of doing 
much about it. 

Over most of the country, meanwhile, the 
“hidden tax” of cleaning up after litterbugs 
is rising steadily, by as much as 10 per cent 
a year. The annual national bill for care- 
lessly strewn trash is probably upward of 
$500-million. 

Those are some of the principal findings 
of an examination this month of litter prob- 
lems in all sections of the nation. 

Few people are aware of the cost of litter. 
Residents of Washington pay about $1.75 
a year per capita to retrieve debris dropped 
on the ground instead of into receptacles. 

William Roeder, associate director of the 
District of Columbia’s Bureau of Sanitation 
Services says: “The District spends $3.5-mil- 
lion a year for street cleaning, and I'd say 
that better than half of that is for cleaning 
up litter.” 

In New York City, where the amount of 
litter has been increasing at a rate of 5 per 
cent a year, the annual cost of cleaning the 
streets amounts to some $9-million, or about 
$1.12 per capita. 

Philadelphia spends some $2-million a year 
on such avoidable cleanup work—a per cap- 
ita cost of $1. 

And in Lincoln, Neb. (population 155,000) 
the expense works out to about $1.30 per 
resident, 

The states must also spend money on lit- 
ter. The National Academy of Sciences re- 
ported last year that in one month a typical 
mile of highway acquired 1,304 pieces of lit- 
ter—59 per cent of it paper, 16 per cent cans, 
6 per cent bottles and jars, 6 per cent plas- 
tics, and 13 per cent odd objects ranging 
from false teeth to refrigerators. Texas, as an 
example, spends $1.9-million a year to clean 
up its highways. 


WIDE NEW AWARENESS 


There are no official estimates of the total 
costs of picking up litter in the United 
States. But if municipal and state costs are 
added together the indicated per capita cost 
comes to well over $1 for each of the nation’s 
200 million people. 

And added to that ıs the cost of disposing 
of the refuse once it is collected, which, ac- 
cording to the Federal Bureau of Solid Waste 
Management, runs several times the cost of 
collection. 

In the aftermath of Earth Day, widespread 
new awareness of litter as a problem has be- 
come evident. Of 22 states canvassed, grow- 
ing concern was reported in 14, 

Charles Fahey, executive director of the 
Citizens Committee for a Cleaner Chicago, 
said that 500 civic groups concerned with 
litter there had stepped up their activities 
and were reporting that “young people who 
paid little attention before are interested and 
pitching in with important contributions.” 

Motorists along St. Louis’ Lindberg Boule- 
vard in the last few weeks have repeatedly 
come upon signs saying: “Caution—Students 
Picking Up Your Trash.” 


CLEANUP IN ST. LOUIS 


On May 9, Mayor Alfonso Cervantes of St. 
Louis led a parade that was followed by & 
cleanup attack by 200 students on 110 blocks 
in the center of the city. On the same day 
there was a similar cleanup of 250 blocks in 
downtown Seattle. 

A Maine salvage dealer attributed a recent 
rush of business to newly launched cleanup 
programs. “People are conscious of the fact of 
litter and the whole environment,” Jack Sil- 
ver of Portland said. 

In San Mateo, Calif., the Sierra Club chap- 
ter has been sponsoring weekend cleanups 
of the beaches from San Francisco to Santa 
Cruz. Nearby San Leandro dispatches a city 
recreation director in a truck with groups of 
high school students on Saturdays to do 
similar work. 

“The younger generation is spreading the 
consciousness of this,” Robert Besant of the 
San Mateo Public Works Department com- 
mented. “There is less littering. The budget 
hasn't increased—it’s just that the public is 
helping.” 

Near Tallahassee, Fla., state university stu- 
dents zeroed in on a cluttered cottage area 
called Alligator Point and touched off a com- 
munitywide cleanup effort. A resident said: 
“There’s no adequate way to thank these 
students. Their help and enthusiasm are en- 
tirely responsible for evoking such tremen- 
dous community spirit.” 


SOME EFFORTS SPECTACULAR 


“I think the kids realize the world is going 
to be left to them,” said Allen Morgan, execu- 
tive vice president of the Massachusetts Au- 
dubon Society. 

Some of the zeal is spectacular. Before and 
since Earth Day, Mrs. Walter Craig of Phila- 
delphia has had 350,000 citizens mobilized 
to keep 3,000 city blocks clean. 

At Andersonville, a heavily Scandinavian 
suburb of Chicago, Chamber of Commerce 
activitists pace the streets at 10 o’clock every 
morning ringing bells as a signal to mer- 
chants to clean their sidewalks and gutters. 

Some segments of business and industry 
have taken up the cause with vigor. 

In North Dakota, the Auto-Dine drive-in 
concern this month paid $1,000 and 47,808 
hamburgers in bounties to people in several 
cities who collected 682,000 beverage cans 
from roadsides. 

The First Agricultural National Bank of 
Pittsfield, Mass., staged a week-long bottles- 
and-cans salvage campaign, offering children 
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up to 18 years old one cent a piece for old 
beverage containers. Some 1,180,000 were 
brought in, for a payoff of $11,843—four 
times the expected response. 

BOUNTY DRIVE IN OREGON 


In Oregon, the Plaid Pantry Stores staged 
a similar drive with a half-cent bounty, ex- 
pecting about 40,000 turn-ins a week. But in 
less than three weeks, 3.5 million containers 
were turned in, and the campaign had to be 
suspended, having cost the company $18,000 
in bounties and $6,000 in promotion. 

“We're still spending money advertising 
and we'll buy them back again if we have to,” 
said John Piacentini, the company president, 
“But we hope to educate the public.” 

The State of Maine attributes a $29,000 
decrease last year in its cost of cleaning 
1,200 miles of state roadsides to a growing 
public conscience about litter. 

But in other places a different picture 
emerges. 

“The youth of today is a real menace,” re- 
marked David Damiano, Philadelphia’s street 
sanitation engineer, referring to youngsters’ 
propensity for scattering food containers. 

Adults do not come off any easier, Leo 
Scherer, Mayoral assistant in Lincoln, Nebr., 
commented: “People are complaining but 
they're still throwing stuff around like they 
always have.” 

“We're really going after litter, but it’s a 
never-ending job,” New Orleans’ sanitation 
director, John Casserino said. “Some people 
will litter just as regularly as they breathe.” 


‘NOT GLAMOROUS ENOUGH’ 


“Litter is a problem, but it’s not a glamor- 
ous enough problem to stimulate an all-out 
effort,” said Larry Menchofer, chairman of 
Dayton’s City Beautiful Committee in Ohio. 

And Ralph Hulsey, superintendent of 
Atlanta’s sanitation department, said: 
“Frankly, I can’t see that Earth Day has left 
much of an impression. We have new con- 
tainers at the bus stops and people still throw 
stuff on the ground. There just doesn't seem 
to be much concern on the part of the gen- 
eral public.” 

In Milwaukee, County Supervisor Fred Ta- 
bak, trying to sustain the Earth Day spirit, 
announced an antilitter rally at the Civic 
Center for May 2. Only 10 persons showed 
up—two supervisors, four high school stu- 
dents and four newspapermen. 

And in Brookline, Mass., 2,300 high school 
students who had been all-out for Earth Day 
had to be warned this month that they would 
lose recess time if they did not stop littering 
school grounds. 

“I think the antiwar demonstrations of the 
last couple of weeks have taken some of the 
impetus out of the antipollution campaign,” 
James Spensley, one of the Earth Day organ- 
izers, said in Washington. “If Nixon gets the 
troops out of Cambodia in the next six weeks, 
maybe there will be a surge back to the prob- 
lems of ecology.” 


PROBLEM CALLED PHILOSOPHICAL 


A colleague, Steven Cotton, suggested the 
problem was philosophical. “Litter campaigns 
have only marginal success,” he said. “People 
who want action against pollution are work- 
ing with lawsuits and investigating corpora- 
tions.” 

The nadir in public concern about refuse 
may well be in Kansas City, Mo., a metropolis 
of 555,000 that collects residents’ garbage 
but still has no municipal trash collection. 

In the last eight months, citizens have re- 
jected both a proposed $2.50-a-month col- 
lection service and sales and payroll tax in- 
creases that would have financed the service 
“invisibly.” 

“We've had a tremendous increase in road- 
side dumping, even by the truckloads,” said 
Myron Calkins, city public works director. 

Less parsimonious residents of Cincinnati 
on May 5 voted an increase in the payroll tax 
from 1 percent to 1.7 per cent, which will 
permit the city to rehire 81 street mainte- 
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nance workers, including litter-chasers, who 
had been laid off. 

The cost of such work is constantly rising 
in most places. Maine’s state highway clean- 
ing bill has grown from $87,510 in 1962 to 
$220,420 last year. Massachusetts will spend 
$750,000 this year to pick up litter on 9,000 
miles of state highways, 10 per cent more 
than last year. 


LAWS HARD TO ENFORCE 


The reason for such increases is illustrated 
by the situation in Atlanta, where the cost 
of freeway cleanup alone has grown from 
$104,000 in 1959 to $500,000. Eleven years ago, 
14,600 cubic yards of litter was picked up; 
last year the figure was 20,800 cubic yards. 

Most communities have anti-litter ordi- 
nances, generally providing for fines in the 
$25-to-$100 range, but they are difficult to 
enforce. 

“The enforcing agent has to see the viola- 
tion,” Grover Green, Texas highway engi- 
neer, explained. “Officers won't arrest people 
because they think the penalty is too high,” 
Loring Lovell, a Florida conservationist, said. 

John Sutthoff, Cincinnati highway main- 
tenance superintendent, commented that 
judges and juries needed to be convinced of 
the importance of littering so there would be 
more application of the city’s $100 fine. 

But sanctions have been tightening. A 
number of localities recently have increased 
the statutory fine. Delaware raised its maxi- 
mum littering penalty this year from $50 to 
$250. Maine endowed all law-enforcement 
officers with authority to arrest litterbugs. 

Along the Allagash, a rare “wild river” in 
Maine, state park rangers’ arrests to litter- 
ing have risen from 176 in 1965 to nearly 
400 last year. Chicago officers last year handed 
out 70,000 warning tickets and 11,000 sum- 
monses for littering, mostly to business 
establishments. 


FIVE CASES IN ONE WEEK 


“Until last year, prosecutions were almost 
nonexistent, but in one week in April, we 
had five cases,” Joseph Wine, a Dayton of- 
ficial, said. “The prosecution used to argue 
us out of pressing cases. But the public has 
been raising hell about ineffective waste col- 
lection, and he doesn’t do that anymore.” 

Wide regional variations in the salvage 
market indicate the extent of the problem 
of establishing systematic recycling of mate- 
rials. In Portland, Me., a scrap dealer, Jack 
Silver, said: “The price of metal is sky high 
at the moment—up from one-half cent a 
pound to one and a half cents just in the last 
six months. Everybody’s bringing it in as 
fast as they can.” 

Yet in Washington another scrap dealer, 
Gilbert Freedman, lamented: “With infla- 
tion, the first thing that always goes down is 
secondary [junk] metals. People have the 
scrap, but they're saving it.” 

Although conservationists have been 
crusading against nonreturnable bottles and 
cans, redeemability does not appear to be 
a major factor in littering. 

A recent check by the Florida Department 
of Highways showed that over 90 per cent 
of bottles picked up were returnable. And 
Dallas and Cincinnati, two cities where 
major bottling companies’ business is still 
up to 90 per cent in returnable, do not feel 
they are any better off than places where dis- 
posable containers are big sellers. 

A major cause of litter are food contain- 
ers and accessories like napkins, and some 
officials think the recent craze of franchise 
fast-food take-out establishments has ag- 
gravated the problem. 

HIGH IN “VISIBILITY” 


Although all packaging constitutes only 
about 15 per cent of the nation’s total urban 
solid waste, container makers are uncom- 
fortable because of their high “visibility fac~ 
tor.” 

One answer has been a proliferation of 
used-container bounty campaigns (usually 
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at one-half cent). An aluminum can re- 
covery program pioneered by the Reynolds 
Metal Company several years ago has ex- 
tended to other metal manufacturers and 
individual beverage companies. The Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute has just 
started a pilot project in Los Angeles of pay- 
ing a half-cent bounty on any sort of bottle 
or jar. 

This sort of salvage costs the manufac- 
turers money, but only a small amount com- 
pared to their outlays for advertising and 
public relations—or compared to the poten- 
tial cost of restrictive and punitive legisla- 
tion that they have been fighting off for 
years. 

Two lines of defensive strategy are evident 
at the moment. One is community good- 
will efforts. Thus the $40,000 budget of Stop 
Oregon Litter and Vandalism is financed 
one-third by the container industry, with 
the rest coming from other industries and 
conservation groups. 

The other strategy is in legislatures, where 
countless attempts at restrictive container 
legislation have failed, usually in commit- 
tee 


Currently, two gambits can be observed 
in various legislatures. One is to get any 
legislation deferred pending a year or more’s 
‘study’ of the problem. The other is an in- 
dustry-sponsored “model litter law’—under 
consideration in the State of Washington 
among other places—that sets small fines 
and emphasizes such things as compulsory 
litter bags in vehicles, antilitter messages on 
products, and more trash receptacles along 
highways, 

However, many observers feel that the 
only ultimate answer is the development of 
a public conscience about littering. The 
president of California’s Luck Lager Brew- 
ing Company, Peter Widdrington, says “Pre- 
venting litter is to a large extent a matter 
of talking—of selling a very simple idea to 
a great number of people.” 

That idea, of course, is simply that if peo- 
ple put refuse where it belongs instead of 
strewing it around, everything would look 
nicer and there wouldn’t be the effort and 
expense of picking it up. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE “END THE 
WAR” COMMITTEE 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, in sending 
the American troops into Cambodia, the 
President may or may not have realized 
to what extent he was opening a Pan- 
dora’s Box of controversy. 

Nevertheless, the President's decision 
was taken as a challenge by some and 
became a rallying point for the many 
discordant forces and elements who 
wished to prove the Chief Executive 
wrong. 

And so more demonstrations, more 
American flag burning, more marches 
on Washington, more pamphleteering, 
more handwringing, more political 
speechmaking, more choosing and divid- 
ing the electorate, more prognosticat- 
ing—z percent of the American people 
oppose this or that. 

The press is convinced of the Presi- 
dent’s folly, the students have been made 
suspicious of the establishment, and be- 
fore national television, a group of Wash- 
ington solons made a dramatic appeal 
for public support for an “amendment 
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to end the war.” Viewer comments were 
solicited. 

Undoubtedly public support was en- 
visioned—after all who could possibly be 
for war? But for the sake of balance, let 
those concerned be apprised that their 
views do not enjoy universal public es- 
teem. 

I submit here a letter from a constitu- 
ent which is most thoughtful and deserv- 
ing of attention—could it be that the 
liberals do not have a monopoly on truth 
and morality? 

The letter follows: 

May 16, 1970. 
AMENDMENT To END THE WAR COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Gentlemen: What more fitting day, or 
time, than Armed Forces Day (when our 
right has been denied, by “traitors” threat- 
ening violence, to honor our servicemen at 
our Grand Forks Air Base and members of 
the R.O.T.C. at the University of North Da- 
kota) to respond to your nationally tele- 
vised “politically gracious” invitation to the 
public to express their opinions (pro or con) 
of your presentation—but more specifically, 
a “dramatic” appeal (by means of Signed 
petitions and financial contributions) for 
sympathy in your plea for support of your 
attempt to “betray” our servicemen serving 
to defend us, and the rest of the free world, 
from Communist trespasses. We have been 
among the “Silent. Majority,” lacking the 
courage or whatever it takes, to say or do 
anything about what so many of us are 
thinking. WE ARE NO LONGER SILENT! 

The networks made it clear that the pro- 
gram was a paid presentation (on prime 
time). During your discussions, one of the 
“snow jobs” was comparing the “cost of the 
war” to the “needs of the poor,” and yet you 
are not ashamed to ask the public for con- 


tributions to help pay the $75,000 program 
cost! What hypocrisy! Said Senator Hughes, 
“The President of the United States right- 
fully can command all media to bring a 


message to the people ... . .” It appears you 
feel that you should. be given the same 
privilege, and that you have the right to 
assume. “self-appointed” roles as “Com- 
manders-In-Chief.” 

The “infiltrated” television media, through 
news commentator’s interviews, guest pro- 
grams (which often pay celebrity guests for 
appearing), and panel discussion programs 
all provide the opportunity to those, who 
want to bring their message to the people. 
When one network hands over one full hour 
to, riot-instigator Abbie Hoffman and gives 
infamous Jerry Rubin time.to push his 
venomous propaganda into the -nation’s 
homes three days in one. week; the writers 
for the most popular guest program of an- 
other network shove their “down-grade 
America” pitch into our homes; and a so- 
called “educational television” network ridi- 
cules the United States and our military; and 
attempts to white-wash Castro’s Red dic- 
tatorship in Cuba, the remark by Senator 
Hughes is another example of the ludicrous 
methods used in “dirty politics.” 

A member of the former administration, 
immediately upon the completion of his 
term in office, began attacking every move 
and decision of the new administration, and 
condemned Mr, Nixon’s Cambodia policy in 
ending “Johnson’s War” (not ‘“‘Nixon’s War”) 
as “atrocious”! Yet, not over three weeks 
later (apparently conveniently forgetting he 
is no longer a member of any administra- 
tion, but still wanting to be a part of the 
Washington scene) returns from a short trip 
abroad and recommends that we intervene 
in the Arab-Israeli confrontation by. selling 
aircraft and equipment to Israel. One minute 
we are told that we should keep our nose 
out of other countries’ problems, and the 
next minute the exact opposite. Hypocrisy! 
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Quoting Senator McGovern, “This is not a 
. . - Congress resolution, it is not a debater's 
point. It is an act of law, which if carried, will 
put an end to this war in a systematic 
way”. The “Whip Mansfield” has said that 
debate to cut off funds will be followed by 
action to repeal the 1964 Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution, used by Mr. Johnson to send 
masses of U.S. armed forces into Southeast 
Asia. May I ask, gentlemen, why these actions 
were not taken before Inaugeration Day 1969? 
Why did the revolutionists decide to wait 
until this same day to become concerned 
about a war that the new administration 
“inherited”? 

Rep. George Brown of California said he 
has instructed his staff to examine the legal 
grounds for possible impeachment proceed- 
ings against President Nixon because of the 
President’s action in sending American 
troops into Cambodia without “authoriza- 
tion from Congress”. May I ask again, is 
Congress willing to share the responsibility 
in the “Bay of Pigs Incident”? Is it also 
willing to share the responsibility when Mr. 
Johnson sent our forces into Southeast Asia? 
People should keep their own closets clean 
before criticizing the closets of others! The 
“save face” tactic was used on your program 
as a “political hammer”! Who is really trying 
to save face? The transference of guilt is 
just another symptom in the syndrome 
characterizing the crippling disease of anar- 
chy sweeping our nation in epidemic pro- 
portions. 

I must admit you were all superb “actors” 
and, although Governor Reagan is much 
more talented, and has had much more ex- 
perience, the “acting profession” can no 
longer be used as a “political facetious jab” 
against the few former acting professionals 
who are now in the political arena. I might 
add that Governor Reagan has proven himself 
a credit to the state of California and the 
nation. Your heart-rendering presentation, I 
am sure, soothed and gave much comfort to 
the “subversive elements” infiltrating every 
segment of our society. 
` Thesè destructive, law-breaking instigators 
of violence can say and do anything they 
desire by abusing America’s four “freedom” 
leniencies and are immune from any re- 
sponsibility or punishment. Their choice of 
words, usage and connotation in verbal, 
written and pornographic form, is supposed 
to be condoned by the public. When our 
former president, ‘Dear Ol’ Harry”, wished to 
express himself with his profound vocabulary 
of profanity, it was simply overlooked as 
“humorous”. Yet, when Mr. Agnew or Mr. 
Nixon “tell it like it is”, without resorting 
to vulgarity or profanity, they are censored 
and condemned. The hypocrisy of the double 
standard! From the moment the oath of 
office was administered these two gentlemen 
have been crucified, and are being “Damned 
if they do” and “Damned if they don’t”! 

The professional revolutionists who are so 
actively recruiting followers on our college 
and university campuses, and elsewhere, de- 
liberately creating situations for violence and 
destruction (then conveniently protecting 
themselves by getting out) and exploiting 
their results at the expense of the innocent; 
the drug pushefs. and users; the pro-Red 
professors who are polluting the minds of 
our gullible and easily-led youth with propa- 
ganda and encouraging and yes, even forcing, 
students who want classroom education, to 
participate in revolutionary movements 
(with either promises of immunity to pun- 
ishment or threats of failing grades—it hap- 
pened right here at U.N.D. last week); the 
permissive attitude of many parents who pro- 
vide the money for tuition (and very often 
luxuries) but aren't interested. enough to 
find out if their child is attending class, or is 
getting classroom education for which they 
have paid; the permissiveness of the adminis- 
trative officials of our state-supported col- 
leges and universities—(the President of 
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U.N.D. felt he was being honorable on this 
day by calling a Grand Forks patriotic, fra- 
ternal, nationally respected organization and 
asking them not to fly our American fiag 
because it might “stir up trouble”! I am 
happy to say that his request was denied by 
a former serviceman who held the rank of 
Major); immorality and the tied hands of 
the law Officials, are all ingredients of am- 
munition just as capable as a bullet of killing 
and maiming, both physically and mentally, 
our youth on our own doorsteps. I have never 
heard a reporter, or commentator, ask an ex- 
tremist, a revolutionist, radical or Hippy if 
he would be willing to defend the United 
States if we were attacked by the very enemy 
of our democracy whom they are supporting. 
I wonder who they would blame if, God for- 
bid, this ever became a reality? Perhaps it 
would be the very ones who find it easier to 
“appease” now and given free rein to an- 
other Castro to secure sanctuary on American 
soil, Is it any wonder the Kremlin was so 
intensely interested in the 1968 election? 

The Communist declaration that our na- 
tion could, and would, be over-thrown with- 
out firing a shot is becoming an imminent 
threat. I know that you are all familiar with 
the Communist Rules For Revolution, a 
copy of which was obtained by the Allied 
occupation forces in Germany in 1919. There 
are some Americans who are not familiar 
with this document, but I am sure you also 
know that there are many, former service- 
men and others, like us (whose fathers, 
sons, husbands, brothers and loved ones 
served, defended and gave their lives for 
their country overseas in Korea and both 
World Wars), who are familiar with its ex- 
istence, and which after 50 years, fs still in 
effect. If these rules, and the present condi- 
tions in our society are coincidental, they are 
all too compatible for comfort, unconcern or 
apathy: 

A.—Corrupt the young; get them inter- 
ested in sex, make them superficial. Destroy 
their ruggedness. 

B.—Get control of all means of publicity, 
thereby getting the peoples’ minds off their 
government by focusing their attention on 
athletics, sexy books and plays and other 
trivialities. 

C.—Divide the people into hostile groups 
by constantly harping on controversial mat- 
ters of no importance. 

D.—Destroy the peoples’ faith in their 
leaders by holding them up to contempt and 
ridicule. 

E.—Always preach true democracy, but 
eae power as fast and as ruthlessly as pos- 
sible. 

F.—By encouraging government extrava- 
gance, destroy its credit, produce fear of in- 
fiation and rising prices with general dis- 
content. 

G.—Promote unnecessary strikes in vital 
industries, encourage civil disorders and fos- 
ter a lenient and soft attitude on the part of 
government toward disorders. 

H.—By specious argument, cause break- 
down of the moral fiber, honesty, sobriety, 
continence and faith in the pledged word. 

I,—Cause the registration of all firearms 
on some pretext, with a view to confiscating 
them and leaving the population helpless. 

It is an historical fact that there are so- 
called patriotic Americans who, for their own 
selfish and political motives, believe that wars 
bring prosperity and financial stability. The 
majority of. the American public have noth- 
ing to gain by this premise, but a lot to lose. 
No one, except the above mentioned, wants 
war! We all want this undeclared war 
stopped and our loved.ones home, but not at 
the risk of assisting the Communists wage an 
unprecedented “mass slaughter” for which 
they have been preparing under the protec- 
tion of safe sanctuaries for much too long. 
You are asking the public to support cutting 
off funds to stop the war (using our men as 
cannon fodder), but here again, do not hesi- 
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tate to ask these same people to help pick up 
2 $75,000 tab for your own “political motives.” 
What an insult to the human intelligence of 
the American people and voters from whom 
you expect to get political support. 

My family does not believe that “patriot- 
ism” is a dirty word and we are proud to dis- 
play our flag every day. When we stand facing 
our fiag to sing, or listen to our National An- 
them, and give the Pledge of Allegiance, we 
are not just saluting or honoring a colorful 
red, white and blue piece of fabric! Just let 
anyone try to deny us this honor and right 
in our public schools and in public! The 
defamation of our flag was witnessed this 
past week during a demonstration in front 
of the Grand Forks Court House when a 
young man used the flag as a “rag” to wipe 
his dirty face and hair. To use our flag in 
such a manner to express dissent is nothing 
short of treason. If the police had attempted 
to assume their responsibility in enforcing 
the laws governing such actions they too 
would have been the victims of crucifixion. 
Benefits have been held to raise money to 
protect such extremist groups as the Black 
Panthers but no such benefits are held for 
policemen who have been killed or injured 
while performing their duty. 

We do not condone extremists, either Left 
or Right, and rioting and revolutionary stu- 
dents do not make up the majority of our 
population, but we do resent their destroying 
what the majority does hold dear! We are 
the parents of a 16 year old son who is a 
potential, academically qualified, college stu- 
dent and draftee. We are proud to say he has 
not been influenced by anyone to follow the 
current fads just “to be in,” and is not con- 
sidered a “square” or a “loner” just because 
he happens to believe that neatness, respect, 
courtesy, common sense, good judgment, 
hard work, patriotism and "keeping the lines 
of communication open” are false virtues of 
“the establishment.” However, we must ad- 
mit that we feel fortunate that he is not now 
a part of the present college scene, not be- 
cause he could be “swayed” by the radicals 
from “within” and “without” the Halls of 
Ivy, but because he feels as we do, that we, as 
parents, with his financial help, should not 
have to make sacrifices in order to provide 
tuition for an education in institutions 
where the privilege is being denied those who 
are sincere in their aims and efforts. The 
revolutionists are proving all too well that 
“education is not always on speaking terms 
with intelligence.” Under these conditions, 
he has expressed the desire to attend a voca- 
tional or trade school which will prepare him 
in the field of his choosing and also for the 
future as a responsible citizen. If he is ever 
drafted we will be proud that he feels he 
has an obligation to defend the country 
which has been good to him He also agrees 
with us that the public has had their fill of 
these traitors and that this intimidation, vio- 
lence and destruction must be put to an end. 

A Grand Forks serviceman, who returned 
from De Nang in March, feels that the fol- 
lowing bit of prose (author unknown) sums 
up his feelings, and those of many of his 
comrades, about the situation in this coun- 
try and Vietnam: 

“MY GOD, HOW CAN IT BE? 


“That one boy lies rotting from malnutri- 
tion and torture in a jungle prison camp in 
North Vietnam and another boy spits and 
tramples on the flag of this country on the 
steps of learning. 

“That one man lies sightless in a U.S. naval 
hospital from communist inflicted wounds— 
and another man uses a communist flag to 
drape himself in defiance of the laws of his 
country. 

“That one man of medicine begins his 30th 
straight hour of standing over an operating 
table in pursuit of life for men serving this 
country—and another man of medicine en- 
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courages young men to refuse to serve their 
country. 

“That one Negro holds the face of his dead 
comrade in his arms and cries pitifully in a 
dirty mudhole in Vietnam—another Negro 
screams with hate against his white brother 
on the streets of countless American cities. 

“That one boy lies in a coffin beneath the 
ground because he believes in duty to his 
country—and another boy lies on a dingy cot 
giving blood to the enemies of his country. 

“That one man of God shields a wounded 
boy from an enemy bayonet with his body 
and dies—and another man of God uses his 
cloth as a shield to preach hate, dissension 
and lawlessness. 

“My God, how can it be?” 

Perhaps your plan of action should be add- 
ed to the above—"My God, How Can It Be?” 

Mr. Nixon's integrity, dignity and honesty 
will outweigh any “political ambitions for 
glory and credit” by those who are looking 
ahead to 1972. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S COURAGEOUS 
DECISION 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, recently 
I delivered an address in Detroit setting 
forth my reasons for supporting Presi- 
dent Nixon’s decision to clean out Com- 
munist sanctuaries near the Cambodia 
border. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY U.S. Senator ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 
BEFORE THE ENGINEERING SOCIETY OF DETROIT 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. Re- 
cently, a major newspaper in Michigan ran 
an editorial entitled: “Senator Griffin Lets Us 
Down.” 

The editorial sharply criticized me for sup- 
porting President Nixon's difficult and coura- 
geous decision to send troops across the 
Cambodia border to clean out Communist 
sanctuaries that have been a menacing threat 
to the shrinking number of U.S. troops in 
South Vietnam. 

Needless to say, members of the press are 
always free to criticize me—and they fre- 
quently do. 

In this particular instance the basis of 
criticism points up a fundamental differ- 
ence in viewpoint—a difference that deserves 
some analysis and comment. 

First of all, I realize full well that, polit- 
ically speaking, I could have been more pop- 
ular with the press—and perhaps with the 
voters—if I had joined in the chorus of 
denunciation being led by some of my Sen- 
ate colleagues. 

But in good conscience I could not do so. 

I am convinced that I really would have 
let my constituents down if I had taken any 
course other than the one I chose. 

With a tone of ridicule, that recent edi- 
torial referred to a newsletter I had written 
several years ago, and quoted this paragraph: 

“In South Vietnam the free world is con- 
fronted with a naked Communist effort to 
conquer and control 15 million people by 
terror and force. One lesson of history ought 
to be clear: when an aggressor is allowed 
to succeed by such methods, he is only en- 
couraged to try again.” 

That ph was quoted out of con- 
text. But even so, I believe it states a com- 
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mon-sense truism which has been demon- 
strated by current and past experience. 
And I stand by it. Indeed, I am frightened 
today—not so much by the growing threat 
of Communist power itself, as I am by the 
naive refusal of so many Americans to rec- 
ognize it, and by the eagerness of so many 
to “cop out” and surrender—without any 
regard for the ultimate meaning and con- 
sequences of that action. 

It disturbs me deeply that unless there is 
more support at home for our President in 
a situation such as the one that confronts us 
now, the Communists may yet win—in the 
United States—a war they have been unable 
to win in South Vietnam. If that should hap- 
pen, it would have disastrous consequences 
for the free world and the ability of the 
United States to provide leadership for it. 

Shortly before he spoke to the nation on 
television the evening of April 30, Presi- 
dent Nixon briefed his Cabinet and Congres- 
sional leaders on the background and reasons 
for his historic decision. 

Having been there in the White House for 
that briefing, I can say that no one realized 
more than President Nixon what the political 
risks were as he was about to speak to the 
nation. 

I recall a particular point he made in that 
regard. He said one learns a great deal by 
winning elections—but oftentimes one learns 
even more when he loses. Having lost a few, 
the President was very conscious of the polit- 
ical stakes involved. 

I recall a very personal reference by the 
President that evening as he visited with us 
Just before going on the air. 

He told of an incident, during the 1968 
Presidential campaign, when a young girl 
asked if he couldn't do something about 
that face of his . . . because she said it didn’t 
come through very well on television. 

Candidate Nixon replied that he wished 
he could do something about it, but his face 
was a fact of his life and he would have to 
accept it. 

That evening he had to face some facts as 
they actually were in Indochina and else-~ 
where in the world—and not as he or we 
might like them to be. 

As Commander in Chief he gave an order 
for U.S. troops, in conjunction with the 
armed forces of South Vietnam, to clean out 
a string of major Communist sanctuaries 
near the Cambodian-Vietnam border. 

This evening I wish to provide a further 
report concerning the reasons for and the 
meaning of that decision. 

I do so, on the basis of regular military 
briefings and after a number of recent meet- 
ings with the President and Cabinet officers, 
including a recent two-hour session at the 
White House with all members of the Foreign 
Affairs and Foreign Relations Committees of 
the House and Senate. 

Over and over again in the past few weeks, 
I have heard news reporters and commenta- 
tors speak of the U.S. “invasion” of Cam- 
bodia. Recently, one member of Congress 
even went so far as to describe the sanctuary 
operation as a U.S. “attack on Cambodia.” 

Such careless language not only provides 
valuable propaganda for the enemy but it is 
very irresponsible. The difference is not just 
semantic. The U.S. is not attacking the 
Cambodian government or its armed forces. 
We are not moving on or against territory 
occupied or controlled by Cambodians. 

The operations are not directed against 
Cambodia or any territory it occupies—our 
forces are hitting sanctuaries located on 
geography that has been occupied and con- 
trolled for years by Communist North Viet- 
nam and Viet Cong forces—occupied and 
controlled in direct violation of the 1954 
Geneva Accords to which North Vietnam 
was a signatory. Indeed, one of the main 
reasons this war has dragged on so inter- 
minably is that the enemy has been able to 
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strike out at allied troops from those sanctu- 
aries and then step back over a boundary 
line to safety. 

Although it has filed a formal protest as 
evidence of determination to remain neutral, 
the Cambodian government is not unhappy 
about our action, and is not concerned about 
our intentions. Cambodians know, the 
critics here at home know, and even the 
Communists know that we are not “invad- 
ing” or “attacking” Cambodia, and that we 
have no designs on Cambodian territory. 

I believe it is important to say more about 
the precise nature and limited scope of 
the military operation against those enemy 
sanctuaries. 

As I recently said on Face the Nation, and 
repeat here this evening, there is no plan 
or intention to send American troops to de- 
fend Phnom Penh or the rest of Cambodia 
in response to any request by Cambodia for 
military assistance. Whatever assistance we 
do provide Cambodia will be limited and 
American troops will not be included. 

It is important to realize and recognize, 
then, that the action announced by the 
President was taken, not in response to 
Cambodia's request for military assistance. 
but rather in response to a growing threat 
which endangered our own troops in South 
Vietnam. 

Of course, I do not mean to suggest that 
no benefit whatever accrues to the new gov- 
ernment of Cambodia. Without doubt, this 
military operation will help to relieve the 
Communist pressure which has been building 
up against the Cambodian capital. It should 
buy some time for the weak 35,000 man 
Cambodian army to get better organized, 
better trained and better equipped. But that 
is a side effect—an important, indirect bene- 
fit—that also results from our action. 

The real purpose of the operation is to 
save American lives, to buy time for the 
Vietnamization program and to make it pos- 
sible for another 150,000 American troops to 
come home during the next eleven months 
on schedule. And I'm confident most Ameri- 
cans are for that. 

Those who have been blindly generating 
opposition and deep devision here at home 
are making it more difficult to protect the 
very Americans we want to bring home. Al- 
though all critics do not use the rhetoric, it 
is obvious that some of them advocate—and 
would be satisfied with nothing less than— 
abject surrender and a Dunkirk-type evacua- 
tion without regard for the meaning or 
consequences. 

President Nixon will not take that course. 
And for the sake and future of the free 
world, it is essential that Congress and the 
people support him in that fundamental 
decision, We are moving our troops out on 
an orderly schedule as the Vietnamization 
program progresses—on a basis that will 
allow the South Vietnamese people at least 
a chance to have a government of their 
choice. 

Just how limited is the present U.S. mili- 
tary operation inside Cambodia? The answer 
is: it is very limited. 

It is limited geographically. President 
Nixon has said flatly that our troops will 
focus only on the enemy sanctuaries and 
will go no farther than 21 miles from the 
border. 

The operation is limited as to time. Be- 
cause the monsoon season is about to begin, 
we are in a race with the rain. The President 
has said categorically that all U.S. troops 
will be out by the end of June. Several 
thousand are already out—more are leaving 
—most will be out by the middle of June— 
all will be out by before July 1. 

The operation is limited as to its objective. 
There was no expectation that a vast number 
of the enemy would be killed. Nevertheless 
thousands have been killed so far. The pri- 
mary objective is to find and destroy equip- 
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ment and facilities including communica- 
tions and headquarters bases. 

The allied forces are capturing hundreds 
of tons of rice, thousands of trucks and ve- 
hicles, as well as all kinds of other supplies 
and equipment. 

And in addition, they are capturing huge 
stores of rifles, millions of rounds of am- 
munition and thousands of rockets and mor- 
tars—all of which would have been available 
to aim at American troops in South Vietnam 
if this action had not been taken. 

Once the rains come and our forces are out 
of Cambodia, the weather will effectively 
hamper the enemy until November when the 
rainy season will be over. Thereafter, par- 
ticularly if they do not have access through 
the port of Sihanoukville, it will take the 
Communists months to move such equip- 
ment and supplies again over the Ho Chi 
Minh trail to restock and effectively reestab- 
lish their base camps. 

It is estimated that this operation will set 
enemy plans back 10 months or a year. This 
is very valuable time which enables ARVN 
forces in South Vietnam to continue their 
impressive progress—to be ready and able to 
take over as we continue to pull our troops 
out. 

However, there is no absolute guarantee 
that this time will be enough to enable Cam- 
bodia to save itself. Surely, the action will 
help immeasurably. 

So far as Cambodia is concerned, I believe 
the real meaning of the Nixon doctrine, as 
I understand it, is now being tested; that 
fact will become more and more apparent. 
If Cambodia needs additional ground troops 
in order to save itself, those ground troops 
will have to come from other nations in that 
part of the world—other nations whose free- 
dom is directly at stake. 

Consistent with the Nixon Doctrine, as I 
said on Face the Nation, the U.S. may help 
Cambodia with limited military and eco- 
nomic assistance in conjunction with other 
actions—but there will be no massive mili- 
tary aid program and I am convinced that 
this President has no intention of allowing 
American troops to become bogged down in 
Cambodia. 

Some have said that President Nixon is 
expanding the war. Exactly the opposite is 
true. It is obvious that the Communists have 
broadened their attacks and objectives to in- 
clude all of Indo China. 

But President Nixon took the action he did 
precisely because he wants to limit—and not 
expand—our participation in that war. He is 
protecting American troops in South Viet- 
nam so he can get them out on schedule. 

And, in the process, other nations in that 
part of the world—nations that could be the 
next Domino victims—are getting a clear 
message that it is time for them to come to 
the aid of their own countries. 

In that regard, a very significant confer- 
ence of free Asian nations has been called 
in Jakharta. This can be a very meaningful 
sign. 

As I see it, a large part of our problem here 
at home is that some will not listen, and 
others, if they do listen, simply refuse to be- 
lieve the President of the United States. This 
is not only unfair; it is very dangerous. 

If our own people at home do not believe 
that the President means what he says, how 
can we expect the enemy to take him at his 
word? 

And yet, the credibility of the President 
of the United States is absolutely essential 
to the prospects for peace. 

When the Soviets and the Communist 
world are convinced that we say what we 
mean—and mean what we say—there can be 
hope for a peaceful accommodation. But if 
and when they doubt and miscalculate our 
real intentions, we can be in real trouble— 
not just in Southeast Asia—but in the Mid- 
dle East and around the world. 
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President Nixon did not get us into this 
war. It was a fact of national life that existed 
when he took the oath of office. Since then 
he has devoted the major portion of all his 
time and effort to the objective of getting 
us out of that war. 

He has been truthful and candid with the 
American people. He has communicated his 
decisions and actions at every important step 
of the way. 

Instead of what. we are witnessing, I be- 
lieve the President is entitled a large measure 
of good faith support. He has earned the 
right to be believed—at least up to this point 
in his efforts and performance directed to- 
ward extricating us from this war. 

If anything, I can tell you frankly that this 
Administration has underplayed and has 
toned down optimism in reports of progress, 
particularly with respect to the Vietnamiza- 
tion program. 

In terms of cleaning out the Viet Cong 
infra-structure, land reform, improvements 
in agriculture, and in a number of other 
Ways, the progress has been dramatic and 
very impressive. 

This President has been very careful not 
to make promises on which he could not 
deliver. He has not been sending more and 
more American troops to Vietnam—he HAS 
been bringing them home—and what he asks 
for now is the chance to continue doing so. 

I hate to say it, but I have no doubt that 
some of President Nixon’s critics are deliber- 
ately playing politics with the war. They are 
determined to undermine and destroy this 
President, politically, no matter what the 
cost on the other hand, I am equally con- 
vinced that the overwhelming majority of 
those who criticise the President are not 
deliberately playing politics; but they are 
unfairly judging this President. They are 
judging him, not on the basis of his own 
performance in office so far—but on the basis 
of the track record of his predecessor in the 
White House. 

It is unfortunate, but still it is a fact, that 
the Communists do not understand weak- 
ness—they only respect strength. If, in the 
past, the enemy had misinterpreted our Viet- 
namization and withdrawal p: ams a5 a 
sign of weakness, the President’s latest move 
should serve to correct any miscalculation 
that may have creeped into Communist 
thinking. 

I believe the President’s action should 
serve to reinforce American credibility 
abroad. But obviously, it is difficult to rein- 
force credibility abroad if it is destroyed by 
our own people here at home. 

Needless to say, the Soviets have given us 
cause for serious concern with the revelation 
that their pilots are actually flying opera- 
tional missions for Egypt. This disturbing 
and provocative action points up the depths 
of the Soviet Union’s involvement in the 
Middle East. 

Make no mistake about it. The implica- 
tions and importance of President Nixon's 
decision reach far beyond Southeast Asia— 
they reach into the Middle East and through- 
out the world. 

During the past five years the United 
States has maintained a relatively static pos- 
ture so far as strategic arms are concerned. 
But in the same five years, the Soviets have 
increased the number of their land-based 
ICBMs from 200 to more than 1200. We have 
just over 1000. 

The Soviets are rapidly narrowing the 
American advantage in submarine missiles, 
They are testing a MIRV system for their 
SS-9 missiles, and the megatonnage of their 
warheads is far larger than ours. 

The Soviet strategic arms strength is 
rapidly approaching our strength in some 
areas—and has already passed ours in other 
areas. 

But far more important than our physical 
inventory of weapons at any particular time 
is our resolve as a people and a nation. 
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So long as the Soviets and the Communist 
world are convinced that as a people we do 
have that resolve—and that we do have firm 
leadership—then there can be realistic hope 
that we will not have to use those weapons. 

It is unfortunate is some respects but 
nevertheless history teaches the lesson that 
we have a far better chance of avoiding 
war when we are prepared to go to war. 

But, all the weaponry and all the missiles 
imaginable will not save a people if they are 
not willing to stand up and be counted in 
moments of crisis. 

President Nixon needs support. Unless you, 
the American people, and we in the Congress, 
support him, his efforts to end the war in 
Southeast Asia, his efforts to negotiate suc- 
cessfully at the SALT talks in Vienna, and 
his efforts to keep a threatening situation in 
the Middle East from exploding—will be un- 
dermined and severely damaged. 

These are times that call for the judgment, 
wisdom, and courage of a Winston Churchill. 
Fortunately, we have a Churchill leading 
our Nation—and he deserves our support. 

We might like to live in Camelot—but we 
do not. 

It might be nice if the USA were a- third- 
rate or fourth-rate power. But we are not a 
third-rate or fourth-rate power; we are the 
world’s leading free nation, and we do have 
awesome burdens to bear at home and 
abroad. 

We cannot turn our back on the world. We 
cannot stick our head in the sand. 

So, I am supporting our President at this 
critical hour in our history. Obviously, it is 
not an easy decision in some respects for 
the Republican Senator from Michigan, 

Some of my Republican friends and sup- 
porters have been very critical of the Presi- 
dent—and very critical of me for supporting 
him. 

They say the President may be right—but 
they are concerned that the political dam- 
age will be devastating. 

Perhaps that is true—although, frankly, it 
is very early to make such an assessment. 
But in any event—this is a moment of truth, 
as I see it, for those who are active in party 
affairs. It is a time to ask ourselves: Why are 
we involved in politics anyway? 

Is it merely to elect politicians who can 
gauge the political winds and maneuver 
adeptly without principle to maintain 
themselves in office? Or are we involved in 
politics to elect public officials who can rise 
to statesmanship when the nation’s interests 
call for it? 

I believe that the nation’s future really 
does hang in the balance, As far as I'm con- 
cerned, under such circumstances, I'll take 
my chances on the next election—rather 
than on the future of our nation. 

Thank you Very much. 


WET IS NOT ENOUGH 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the acute need for accurate 
scientific information to utilize in our 
attack on the causes-of our environ- 
mental crisis, the following article writ- 
ten by Lois M. Cox, science writer for the 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Station 
and Division of University Research is 
of timely interest, It describes the work 
of scientists at Utah State University in- 
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volving two projects which carry great 
ecological significance, and I believe my 
colleagues will find the information con- 
tained in the article valuable: 
Wer Is Nor ENOUGH 
(By Lors M. Cox) 


We had to see most of our major lakes and 
rivers either clogged with sewage-fed algae 
or scoured of life by chemical pollutants— 
but now we know. Access to ample clean 
water is not a God-given right. 

To support life, we need pure, “healthy” 
water—water that is more than just wet. But 
that kind of water is not going to be avail- 
able simply because we need it. We will have 
enough good quality water only if we learn 
to reverse present trends. And that difficult 
goal is not likely to be achieved until we 
understand the ecology of water—wherever 
and however it occurs. 


RESEARCH AS A TOOL 


Scientists at USU have been doing research 
on water ever since the school was founded. 
Beginning with an emphasis on irrigation 
technology, the program has grown to include 
such topics as weather modification and 
statewide water management criteria. 

Within the past 3 years, USU’s water re- 
search program has incorporated two proj- 
ects that have special ecological significance. 
One is being carried out on Amchitka Island 
in the Aleutians, The other is based in Logan. 
Both are producing results useful to people 
in and out of Utah who recognize the immen- 
sity of our evolving water problems. 


WHY AMCHITKA? 


Amchitka is one of the Aleutian Islands 
off the coast of Alaska that have been desig- 
nated as a wildlife refuge. Amchitka itself 
was further designated by the Atomic Energy 
Commission as suitable for testing nuclear 
explosions. 

The AEC'’s use of the island in 1965 was 
severely criticized because lack of prelimi- 
nary evaluations made it impossible to ade- 
quately determine the effects of the nuclear 
blast. on the island's ecology. Spurred by 
the criticism, the AEC decided to sponsor 
before and after studies in conjunction with 
their next detonation, 

Two USU scientists were assigned to the 
responsibility for defining the freshwater 
vertebrate and invertebrate ecology of the 
island. In 1967 they began to establish basic 
baseline data about freshwater ecology as 
it then existed on Amchitka, The natural 
State of the island had already been changed 
by construction activity, human habitation, 
waste disposal, etc,, so the original ecology 
could not be defined. But by cataloguing 
the 1967 situation, they hoped to be able to 
identify any specific effects of the next blast. 

By the time ofthe October 2, 1969, one- 
megaton, underground detonation, the USU 
scientists, along with others from other in- 
stitutions, had developed a satisfactory 
description of the area’s total ecology. With- 
in that total, the freshwater lakes and 
streams were found to have an ecology quite 
similar in type to that of waters in high 
mountain areas in the western states, The 
main difference is that the Amchitka ecology 
is much less complex and therefore easier 
to study. 

Instead of dozens of fish species, Amchitka 
streams and lakes are populated primarily 
by only two. The Dolly Varden resembles a 
brook trout, and the three-spined stickle- 
back occupies about the same position in 
the Amchitka food chain as the minnow 
does in Utah streams. The invertebrate and 
plant population are equally limited. 

But despite the overt simplicity of the sys- 
tem, the USU scientists rather quickly found 
themselves with an intriguing mystery. 
Some of the Dolly Varden migrate to the 
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ocean—precisely what determines which 
ones stay home is still unknown. It is also 
unknown whether the same fish make the 
trip each year. What is known is that a Dolly 
Varden that spends its entire life in an 
Amchitka lake or stream will be only about 
7 inches long at 5 or 6 years of age. One that 
has gone to sea may measure 18 inches or 
more at the same age. 

If detailed descriptions of the Amchitka 
area can be recorded over several years, they 
could provide insights into the likely effects 
of human activity on the ecology of our 
western, high-mountain streams and lakes, 
Eventually, the scientists hope to convert 
their data into equations that can be used 
to predict ecological events. For example, 
how much camping “use” can a high-country 
meadow absorb without deteriorating into 
& less attractive plant-animal ecosystem? 

The Amehitka studies may also provide 
valid bases for predicting ecological effects 
if nuclear explosions are used to gain access 
to stores of natural gas. Nuclear force is 
being considered as a tool in extracting oil 
from oil shale. The Amchitka results should 
allow us to pre-evaluate probable side effects 
in such cases, too. 

So the answer to “Why Amchitka?"” is 
that it was available and funded for study. 
And, as with so much research, the geo- 
graphic location of the project doesn’t rigidly 
restrict possible applications of the results. 


WATER AS A WASTEBASKET 


The Logan-based research is even more 
obviously practical than the Amchitka work. 
Throughout the U.S. we are pouring 600 
percent more wastes into our fixed supply 
of water than we were in 1900. This load has 
totally overwhelmed the capacities of many 
of our rivers and lakes—with the prime ex- 
ample being Lake Erie. But no part of the 
country has a monopoly on dead and dying 
water. So the search for efficient ways to con- 
vert wastes into assets is widespread. 

The USU scientists working on this prob- 
lem are using the Logan sewage system as 
& source of experimental data, Before 1967 
the city’s sewer system simply emptied into 
open ditches. During the summer, some of 
the untreated sewage was used as irrigation 
water, a potentially dangerous practice from 
a public health viewpoint. The rest was held 
in a large pond where much of the organic 
material was converted into phosphates and 
nitrates. During the winter, the pond was 
emptied and incoming sewage was discharged 
directly into the Logan River, again, a haz- 
ardous situation. 

Between 1965 and 1967, the scientists made 
bacteria counts, took plant and fish censuses, 
and estimated insect populations at various 
locations during different seasons of the year. 
By 1967, when the new lagoon sowage system 
went into effect, extensive baseline data had 
been developed. The scientists knew where 
and when certain bacteria and invertebrates 
thrived—and died—and they had indications 
of how fish responded to these changes. 

Over the past 2 years, continued sampling 
has provided information that is being used 
to evaluate the relative efficiency of new 
versus old. The general conclusion is that 
the Logan lagoon system will be exceedingly 
efficient as more is learned about managing 
the ponds. The data indicates that by keeping 
the inflow confined for specific times in 
specific ponds, the ultimate outflow will be 
stabilized all year at a low bacteria content. 
In fact, during the summer of 1968, bacteria 
counts at the last outlet were well within the 
range of comparable counts made near a 
Bear Lake swimming beach. 

The next step is to convert the data into 
equations that can be used to predict what 
will happen over time and with changing 
circumstances in lagoon sewage systems, 
whether in Utah or any other state. As the 
equations are built into a “computerized 
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model,” it should even be possible to predict 
how bodies of water, such as Bear Lake. will 
change if their pollution load is increased. 
This might help us keep all the “Bear Lakes” 
around the country from premature death. 

Before the research is terminated, it also 
may be possible to identify which organisms 
in the system are most effective in trans- 
forming waste water into usable water. If 
these can be concentrated without affecting 
their usefulness, perhaps some of the 462 
acres now serving as Logan’s lagoons could 
be released for other purposes. 

When the quality of the last pond is stabi- 
lized, the pond could become a ‘ishery. A 
lagoon system in San. Diego County, Cali- 
fornia, is being used to support fishing, boat- 
ing, and swimming and to irrigate a mu- 
nicipal golf course. Perhaps the Logan sys- 
tem could be profitably incorporated into a 
park-golf course complex. 


PARTNERSHIP For LIFE 


Around the world, people are realizing that 
water will sustain its own productivity (and 
their lives) only if it is recognized as a 
partner, rather than as a servant to be ex- 
ploited. USU's aquatic ecology research pro- 
gram is designed to help all of us learn to 
implement that truth as quickly as possible. 


MARYLAND MAN KILLED 
IN ACTION 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr, LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sp4c. John A. Capasso, a fine young 
man from Maryland, was killed recently 
in Vietnam, I would like to commend his 
courage and honor his memory by in- 
cluding the following article in the 
RECORD. 

MARYLAND MAN KILLED IN ACTION 

Spec. 4 John A. Capasso, 20, of Rockville, 
died May 7 of wounds received when he 
stepped on a land mine near the Cambodian 
border, 

Specialist Capasso was a paratrooper who 
had requested transfer to Vietnam “to find 
out what was going on,” his brother Ralph 
W. Capasso, said yesterday. “He seemed to like 
Vietnam and felt it was his duty to put. in 
his time there,” said Mr. Capasso, who 
himself was wounded in Vietnam in Septem- 
ber 1966. 

Specialist Capasso was drafted into the 
Army in January, 1969. He had basic training 
at Fort Bragg, N.C., infantry training at Fort 
Gordon, Ga., and paratroop training at Fort 
Benning, Ga., where he was first in his train- 
ing class. 

He was then attached to the 82d Airborne 
Division at Ft. Bragg where he volunteered 
for duty in Vietnam. 

A native of Takoma Park, he graduated in 
1967 from the Richard Montgomery High 
School in Rockville, where he played football 
and won a letter in track. He worked as 4 
printer for the IBM Corporation before he 
was drafted. He had taken up sky-diving as 
a hobby. 

In Vietnam he served in the 173rd Airborne 
Brigade in the Central Highlands. He had 
been in Vietnam since January 16. 

Survivors include his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto L. Capasso, of Rockville; his brother, 
Ralph W. Capasso, of Laurel, and four sisters, 
Mrs. Charles Homberg, of Silver Spring; and 
Janet, Patti, and Terri Capasso of the 
family home at 602 East Lynfield drive. 
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OPEN LETTER TO DEMONSTRATORS 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, so 
much has been written by the liberal 
press in support of student rioters that it 
is indeed refreshing to hear from a con- 
stituent who very succinctly spells out 
what the students say they are for and 
what they actually do. In addition, the 
letter from Mrs. Gladys L. Nabors, of At- 
lanta, contains a note of caution that 
should be heeded by all; students, faculty 
and the public in general. 

I commend Mrs. Nabors’ thoughtful 
letter to all who are interested in the fu- 
ture of our country. 

The letter follows: 

ATLANTA, GA., May 11, 1970. 
THE EDITORS, 
The Atlanta Journal, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30303 

Dear Sims: This is an open letter to the 
demonstrators who advocate, condone and 
turn to violence. 

You claim to be AGAINST war and violence 
but demonstrate your feelings by wrapping 
your hands with coat hangers—prong out, 
to use as hand-to-hand combat weapons on 
law enforcement officers called to keep the 
peace. You make molotov cocktails to burn 
buildings and unmindful of those who may 
be trapped by the flames, you block streets 
to keep fire-fighting equipment from reach- 
ing the scene. Some of you even become snip- 
ers against an unsuspecting public. 

You claim to be AGAINST prejudice and 
discrimination but you call your handicapped 
schoolmates ugly names and mock the effects 
of their infirmities. You shun them in social 
activities in school, church and community 
and tag them social misfits and you are un- 
concerned about the hours of heartbreaking 
counsel required to remove the thorns of 
your prejudice and discrimination, 

In your crusade against hate, you ex- 
press “love” by putting people in hospitals 
with cuts and bruises from the “caresses” of 
your rocks, bricks and bottles; by breaking 
windows, burning and looting businesses of 
those who. work for enough money to live 
and pay the taxes that help put you through 
school; by despising all symbols of authority 
and turning deaf ears to pleas for honesty, 
truth, dependability and morality. 

You claim to be against poverty, but 
what do you know of wearing shirts or dresses 
made from flour sacks? Of tattered shoes, 
holes in your socks or jelly-biscuits for school 
lunch? Ask your parents. They know. Yet 
their love for you gave them strength to sac- 
rifice and work harder to give you a better 
life than was bequeathed to them. 

You are against “the establishment’”— 
yet what does the establishment represent 
but a rule of ethics—a concept of right and 
wrong, without which society would revert 
to the code of the Old West where the gun 
was law? 

You claim to be for education but you 
refuse to obey regulations established to 
maintain an orderly community; you intimi- 
date professors. and school officials; you oc- 
cupy or destroy campus buildings; strike 
against classes and close these institutions’ 
doors. You thwart another’s chance for 
higher learning and evade the draft by play- 
ing at education and occupying a space on 
campus one more dedicated to learning 
might have had. 

You claim to be for America but you burn 
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your draft card because you are unwilling to 
fight for her. You tread her Flag underfoot, 
or burn it, while you march in the streets 
behind the flag of the enemy and salute the 
enemy’s leaders. You take everything she 
has to offer and reward her with acts of as- 
sault and battery, murder, arson and theft. 
One bit of caution: In all you do, look 
down the road far enough to see tomorrow, 
next year and the next decade or your own 
actions may become your Waterloo. If you 
are going to destroy, be sure you have found 
something better to take its place, and when 
you have found it, let the “squares” like me 
know what it is. We're not opposed to con- 
structive, intelligent, peaceful change. 


Sincerely, 
G. L. NABORS. 


GROUP NAMED ON TRANSITION 
TOWARD PEACE 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major problems—or perhaps I should 
say opportunities—confronting this Na- 
tion will be its adjussment from a 
defense-oriented economy toward a 
peacetime economy as the President 
withdraws our troops from Vietnam. 
What lies ahead for the returning vet- 
eran? Will he find the right job? What 
are his chances for a career? I am happy 
to report that Secretary of Defense Mel- 
vin R. Laird is preparing to meet this 
challenge, and has pledged that the De- 
partment of Defense will soon announce 
a new program to locate a job for every 
veteran. 

I should, therefore, insert in the REC- 
orp an article from the May 25 issue of 
the Republican Congressional Commit- 
tee’s newsletter describing the Secre- 
tary’s plans. It follows: 

Group NAMED ON TRANSITION TOWARD PEACE 

Beating swords into plowshares isn't as 
simple as it once was, so the Nixon Adminis- 
tration has appointed a special committee 
to handle the Nation’s transition from a de- 
fense-oriented economy to pursuits of peace. 

Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird said 
the program will include finding jobs for re- 
turning veterans and cushioning the eco- 
nomic impact of defense-plant shutdowns 
across the Nation. 

Laird pledged: “The Department of De- 
fense shortly will announce details of a new 
program to locate a job for every veteran— 
a program which will be successful only if 
it has the support of citizens throughout our 
country.” Estimates are that there will be 2 
million veterans returning curing the next 
two years, with 75 percent of them entering 
the labor force. 

The Defense Secretary said a 20 percent 
cut in military procurement will peg de- 
fense labor needs at 6 percent of the work 
force by 1971, down from 8 percent when the 
Administration came into office. New jobs 
will have to be found for the 600,000 workers 
displaced by the cutback. Laird said a Pro- 
gram for Stability of Civilian Employment 
will provide laid-off Defense personnel with 
priority placement in new jobs. 

The program will help conversion of sur- 
plus military bases and defense facilities into 
vocational schools, technical institutes, 
branches of colleges and universities, indus- 
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trial parks, airports, hospitals, Federal agen- 
cy training sites, and parks. 

President Nixon has created the Inter- 
agency Economic Adjustment Committee 
which will coordinate efforts by all Federal 
agencies to establish new payrolls and new 
uses for defense facilities that are shut down. 


ARMED FORCES DAY SERVICE 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, on May 17— 
Armed Forces Day—Charlestonians were 
fortunate in being able to hear a wonder- 
ful and moving sermon by the Reverend 
Canon James R. Davidson, Jr. at the 
Cathedral Church of St. Luke and St. 
Paul in Charleston, S.C. I was so im- 
pressed by this sermon—and by its con- 
cluding prayer—that I wanted to share 
it with the Nation. 

The sermon follows: 


ARMED Forces Day SERVICE, CATHEDRAL 
CHURCH OF St. LUKE AND St. PAUL, May 17, 
1970 


The service this afternoon is intended to 
honor and pay tribute to the men and women 
of the Armed Forces of the United States. 

I am happy to have a part in it! 

In common with thousands of other ma- 
ture Americans, I have an abiding love for a 
second Trinity of values (other than the Holy 
Trinity) to which most Christians normally 
give their allegiance—which they serve and 
by which they are served! 

That Trinity is the Church which nurtures 
me and those I love most deeply; Our Na- 
tion—the United States of America—which 
enables me to live and work as a free man; 
and the people of the Armed Forces who, in 
times of violent confrontation, free me and 
200 million Americans from overt participa- 
tion in armed conflict. 

Virtually twenty years of service as an Air 
Force Chaplain (years of war and years of 
peace) attest to the deepness of my love for 
and service to this second trinity of values. 

To me it was and yet is a personal bless- 
ing of the highest order to be permitted to 
serve God, Country, and the men who fight 
our Country's battles at one and the same 
time. From long habit and from a grateful 
heart, I, (continually) thank God for havy- 
ing given me such a deeply rewarding min- 
istry and so many loyal and well loved 
friends in the entire military establishment. 

My ministry was not confined solely to the 
Air Force! Five years of training as an In- 
fantry Lieutenant endowed me with admira- 
tion and never ending respect for our men 
who meet the enemy face to face upon the 
ground! 

The many blessings which were and are 
mine in the military family included fre- 
quent opportunities to bring the deeply 
needed solace of God’s word and Holy Sacra- 
ments to men of Navy destroyers and the 
Naval Air Arm, who (in the remote islands 
of the Pacific) were not always located 
where their own Chaplains could reach and 
serve them. Committing to their final rest- 
ing places in the soil of Africa, Sicily, Italy 
and Japan, comrades with whom I had flown 
combat missions, etched in my heart for- 
ever, a knowledge of the awful cost of war. 

To be able, through the medium of the 
spoken word, to laud the men and women of 
our nation, who protect and defend the peo- 
ple of the United States, is a deeply moving 
experience, a God-given opportunity. 
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To direct and lead them, and those who 
love them, into the presence of their Creator 
and Sustainer God, is a Priestly duty and 
privilege undertaken humbly in the knowl- 
edge that God speaks relevantly and power- 
fully to those who bring their travail, their 
cares—their joys unto Him. 

In order truly to honor our men and 
women of the Armed Forces, let up pray 
this afternoon—mindful of Christ’s loving 
invitation: “Come unto me, all ye that tra- 
vail and are heavy laden I will refresh you.” 
Thoughtful, involved, loyal Americans are 
today in travail and they are heavy laden! 
I am mindful of the fact that due to the 
recent turn of events in the war in Cambodia 
and in South Vietnam, many are perplexed, 
many are fearful and disturbed . .. some 
seem to be dismayed and a few are irrational 
and frantic. But also, many see a welcome 
light of hope in our new forthright and 
aggressive approach to an old protracted 
war, which has taken the lives uf many of 
our men and threatened to take many more. 

Time, that relentless weigher of the plans 
and deeds of men, will one day resolve our 
personal dilemmas and, I trust, dispel all 
lingering doubts. One day we shall know if 
we have acted wisely or not. We shall never 
doubt that we have acted with courage: 
The courage of human beings who do not pos- 
sess Divine wisdom. Prayer is man’s God- 
given solvent for his deepest anguish. 
Through prayer Man enables his God to re- 
fresh him, To uphold him and con:fort him 
even in the vortex of war. So let us pray, 
quietly earnestly, from our hearts as Chris- 
tians and Americans—with one mind and 
spirit—with one God given faith—Let us 
prey. 

Almighty God, we Thy children are heavy 
laden, distressed, send us, we implore Thee, 
Thy divine refreshment. We pray for our 
President—for our Congress and for all peo- 
ple of this land. We pray that we may be 
granted—and that we may receive—the 
wisdom to know how to plan our overall 
strategy in the Vietnam war. 

Let us pray earnestly, repeatedly, habit- 
ually, for our combat personnel—asking the 
Lord God of Hosts to ease the awful fears 
and tensions which assail men in battles on 
land, on the seas, and in the air. Gracious 
God, watch over, guard and guide our men 
who fly across the broad reaches of thy sky! 
God of celestial beauty, of sun swept seas 
which refiect thy glory . . . God of thy tem- 
pest tossed mightly waters—upon the bosoms 
of which move our vessels of war with re- 
solute caution and requisite speed ... to 
protect our land, our heritage and our people. 
Endow with courage, fortitude and faith in 
Thee all brothers who serve thee in our 
Navy. 

God of the good and fruitful earth of life 
sustaining harvests of thy merciful good- 
ness move across the war scarred land of 
Vietnam and Cambodia. Move, oh God, with 
our men of the Army and the Marines. Send 
forth thy Holy Spirit to strengthen and up- 
hold them in their hours of mortal conbat 
and in their days of body healing rest and 
recuperation from the deep agony of close 
combat with a lethal foe! God of tranquility 
and peace, hasten we pray thee, the day 
when the violence of this war shall cease! 
God of all wisdom, reveal to the people of 
our land how we must think, live pray and 
plan to the end that (walking in thy way and 
heeding thy voice when it speaks to our 
hearts), we may achieve peace and hence- 
forth cherish and preserve it for this nation 
and for Thy world. 

Humbly we lift our prayers to Thee this 
day, asking Thy forgiveness for all that we 
may have done amiss in the past. Forgive 
us for the times we have acted without Thy 
guidance hastily or ignorantly, trusting sole- 
ly the minds of men to lead us unto peace. 
Forgetful that Thou and Thou alone canst 
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bestow peace. Peace that is noble, gracious 
and enduring. 

Grant unto us, oh Lord, the humility and 
the grace to ask at every moment of our lives 
what Thou wouldst have to do. Finally, 
Mighty Lord of all nations, we pray that the 
night of warfare may soon pass from our 
lives and that our lives may then be lived 
in the glorious sunlight of peace. Then gra- 
ciously give us the power to heal the broken 
hearts which inevitably are the heritage of 
war. These things, these blessings, we ask 
in the name of Thy Son, Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, The Prince of Peace. Amen. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE ORDER OF 
LAFAYETTE, INC. 


HON. MARTIN B. McKNEALLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. McKNEALLY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include in the Recor the fol- 
lowing two resolutions adopted unani- 
mously by the Order of Lafayette, Inc., in 
convention assembled on May 16, 1970, 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 

I believe that these two resolutions on 
very timely subjects deserve the careful 
attention of each Member of this House. 

The resolutions follow: 


RESOLUTION OF THE ORDER OF LAFAYETTE, INC. 


The Order of Lafayette in convention as- 
sembled on May 16, 1970 at the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington, D.C., adopted by unan- 
imous vote the following resolution and 
ordered that it be sent to each member of 
the U.S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

Whereas, The Communists, fellow travelers, 
extreme radicals and anachists plan to de- 
stroy the United States by lulling Senators 
and Representatives to sleep in order to pre- 
vent the safeguarding of our international 
missile sites while Moscow protects its own, 
and 

Whereas, The failure to protect our own 
missile sites would be an open invitation for 
a massive sneak attack for their destruction 
which would be immediately followed by an 
ultimatum to surrender or die, and 

Whereas, This is our country, it belongs 
to the American people—Democrats—Repub- 
licans and Independents, who are against the 
surrender of our freedoms and the right to 
defend our own existence and the security of 
our people 

Therefore, be it resolved, That we members 
of the Order of Lafayette regardless of party 
affiliations will openly oppose any candidate 
for the United States Senate or Representa- 
tive in Congress no matter what party he 
represents who is not in favor of protecting 
and safeguarding our missile sites, which 
are designed for the defense of the lives of 
the American people, their government and 
the preservation of the freedoms of our 
country—the greatest and best in the world. 
The Honorable Clare Boothe Luce made the 
issue crystal clear, “Will mankind eventual- 
ly stand in the light of freedom or crawl in 
the darkness of slavery?” 


RESOLUTION OF THE ORDER OF LAFAYETTE, INC. 


The Order of Lafayette, consisting of offi- 
cers who served in World Wars I and II, in 
Convention assembled at the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. on May 16, 1970, 
voted unanimously to urge definite action 
by all college authorities, to issue a clear- 
cut statement that any student or faculty 
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member who participates in seizing college 
property and thereby interfers with the 
educational processes, or by violence, destroys 
college property, shall be immediately ex- 
pelled. And further Resolved that copies of 
this resolution be sent to the presidents of 
all major colleges. 


POLITICS IN CIVIL SERVICE 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
2 weeks, the administration has made 
much of its new willingness to listen. 
Were the utterances of administration 
officials to be believed, the President and 
his advisers are welcoming with open 
arms the views and voices from every 
part of the political and ideological spec- 
trum. Just yesterday, one of the Presi- 
dent’s principal advisers, H. R. “Bob” 
Haldeman, spoke at the University of 
California in Los Angeles and he un- 
qualifiedly stated: 

“Tam completely convinced that Presi- 
dent Nixon is the most ‘unisolated’ 
President in recent times.” 

Mr. Haldeman declared that Mr. Nixon 
has gathered a staff of advisors that re- 
flects a wide range of thought and “our 
whole staff effort is to get relevant infor- 
mation and opinion in, not to keep it 
out.” 

Unfortunately, the fact is that this 
administration is driving out those who 
disagree. Leon Panetta, former head of 
the Civil Rights Division of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
was forced to resign for pursuing an af- 
firmative program of enforcement of the 
civil rights law. Anthony J. Moffett re- 
signed as head of the Office of Students 
and Youth in disagreement with “irre- 
sponsible statements” by the President 
regarding student protest. Secretary of 
Interior Hickel, whose views on heeding 
dissent show a welcome enlightenment, 
has complained of his inability to gain 
access to the President. 

But, at least in the instances of de- 
parting well-known administration fig- 
ures, the headlines should make their 
views known to the President. Those in 
the lower ranks depart with less notice. 

Moreover, policies which the adminis- 
tration has adopted in its hiring and em- 
ployment practices are quite insidious. 
A determined effort is being made to 
weed out those civil servants who do not 
belong to the Republican party or pos- 
sess acceptable views. 

At the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
for example, party affiliation is a very 
serious matter. Anyone who applies for 
a job in the Office of General Counsel or 
in the Legal Services Division is at a 
major disadvantage if he or she is not a 
Republican. 

Throughout the Government, persons 
who have “engaged in violent campus 
demonstrations” are ineligible for Fed- 
eral employment. According to Kimball 
Johnson, director of the Civil Service 
Commission’s Bureau of Personnel In- 
vestigations, if an applicant has been 
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positively identified as having “been in- 
volved in disruptive activities on the 
campus or in the community,” the like- 
lihood is that he will not be hired. 

Victor Cohn, in today’s Washington 
Post, reports the same type of politiciza- 
tion of the civil service—and this is what 
the selective hiring practices being em- 
ployed by the administration amount 
to—at the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Is it not then hypocrisy for this admin- 
istration to proclaim its openness? Not 
only is it insulating itself from the views 
of the general public, it is, as well, ac- 
tively working to assure that within the 
executive branch there will be a like- 
minded bureaucracy: dissent, and dis- 
agreement, it is clear, are neither to be 
listened to from without nor tolerated 
from within. 

At this point, I attach Mr. Cohn’s 
article: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
May 25, 1970} 
Pourrics, FUNDS CUT SPARK 
Unrest IN HEALTH AGENCIES 
(By Victor Cohn) 

There is trouble in the federal health estab- 
lishment. 

The effect on the nation’s health resources, 
in the opinion of many officials, could be 
severe. 

Among the troubles, as described by high 
and mid-level government doctors and 
health scientists are: 

The Nixon administration’s increasing in- 
jection of politics into hirings and firings in 
medical science and health fields—areas 
where political clearance never before was & 
factor. 

An acute lack of funds. Health—especially 
mental health projects and training—have 
been among the hardest hit fields in anti- 
inflation Johnson and Nixon budgets. 

Even worse, say the complaints, is “lack of 
interest.” “I don’t think the voice of health 
is being heard very clearly in the present ad- 
ministration,” Dr. John Knowles, director 
of Massachusetts General Hospital, writes in 
the current issue of Look. “I don’t think the 
President gives it a very high order of pri- 
ority.” 

The ill effects, it is stated, are starting to 
show up in an exodus of dedicated health 
workers from key jobs. 

Worse, it is added, the country is certain 
to suffer a growing shortage of doctors. “The 
full force” of recent research and training 
cutbacks “will hit us in the teeth” by 1971, 
Knowles charges. Many medical school deans 
think a whole generation of potential health 
scientists, teachers and medical specialists— 
all of whom are commonly trained in re- 
search programs—could be lost. 

The health troubles began wtih the failure 
of Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Robert Finch to win backing for ap- 
pointment of Knowles as his assistant sec- 
retary for health. 

Dr. Roger Egeberg, who wound up with the 
job, has said privately that the long delay 
caused by the fight over Knowles “cost health 
agencies millions” because there was no top 
official to argue for health. 

But both Egeberg and Finch have found 
themselves repeatedly overruled or bypassed 
on health matters by White House aides. 
Some officials give Egeberg good marks for 
intentions but bad ones for performance. 
Others say, “He's doing everything he can, 
but he’s caught in larger problems.” 

HEW RESIGNATION 


New among these is the aftermath of the 
resignation May 8 of Dr. Joseph T. English, 
a fast-rising psychiatrist who headed HEW’s 
Health Services and Mental Health Adminis- 
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tration. English quit while Egeberg was in 
Europe; Egeberg returned, canceling a Rus- 
sian trip. 

Asked about reports that he was asked to 
resign, English said last week: “Number one, 
no comment, Number two, I don’t deny (it).” 

Immediately on his resignation, his job 
was removed from civil service and made 
appointive, A high-level official in the same 
agency said: 

“The politics is getting more naked. I can 
assure you there has never before been the 
political check there is now—down to the 
GS-14 level.” (GS-1l4s start at $19,643 or 
more.) 

The appointment of a new director of 
mental health services, Dr. Claude Thomas; 
the nomination of Dr. Morris Chafetz of Bos- 
ton as director of alcoholism programs; the 
search for a new director of mental health 
training—all have received political checks. 


“IVE VOTED ON BOTH SIDES” 


So, of course, did the appointment last 
week of English's successor, Dr. Vernon Wil- 
son, director of health affairs at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Wilson says: “I don't con- 
sider myself either a Democrat or a Republi- 
can, I've voted on both sides. From my point 
of view, this is not a political appointment.” 

But Wilson was clearly found “acceptable,” 
said a Missouri Democratic congressional 
aide. “He's a good man. He has no discover- 
able politics. But he’s not going to rock any 
boats.” 

The administration screening of health 
and scientific appointments is really no se- 
cret, according to Dr, Stanley Yolles, director 
of the National Institute of Mental Health. 
“It is the stated policy of this administration 
to appoint as many Republicans as possible. 
There is screening of scientific appointments 
throughout the department,” he said. 

According to repeated rumors, and many 
predictions by knowledgeable persons, both 
Yolles and Dr. Robert Marston, director of the 
National Institutes of Health, are currently 
being screened. Both are said to be “slated 
to go, inside months.” 

REPORT DENIED 


Marston is out of the country. An aide 
called the rumors about him “untrue.” 

“No one has said a single, solitary thing 
to me,” Yolles said. “But I've heard the ru- 
mors. There's one that my successor has 
already been picked.” 

Yolles is on the bad books of HEW higher- 
ups for two reasons. He opposes much of an 
on-going decentralization of NIMH activities 
to regional offices. Opponents call this “the 
start of NIMH’s dismemberment ” 

Yolles or his aides last year helped inspire 
both House and Senate to insert in NIMH 
legislation a veto power for the National Ad- 
visory Mental Health Council—a citizen and 
expert board—over regional decisions affect- 
ing one of NIMH’s proudest programs. 

This is the program to establish and partly 
support community mental health centers, 
which are local clinics to give emergency 
and day care to help keep mental patients 
out of hospitals. By July, 490 such centers 
will have been funded. 

Early in his administration, President 
Nixon ordered that as many federal programs 
as possible be returned to “grass roots” con- 
trol. An HEW task force under Deputy Under 
Secretary Fred V. Malek is trying to do so. 

“POWER PLAY” 

It sees putting the mental health centers 
under HEWs 10 regional offices as “better 
administration, closer to the people.” The 
program's directors at NIMH see it as a 
“power play” to put what has been an $80- 
million-a-year program under the real con- 
trol of HEW’s nonmedical regional directors— 
appointees close to state and local pressures. 

In any case, mental health center con- 
struction decisions were regionalized March 
31; staff matters are slated to be regionalized 
July 1. 
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The national advisory council—highly dis- 
turbed—is to meet with Under Secretary 
Malek in June. It also believes he intends 
to regionalize NIMH treining grants, which 
support 65 percent of the training of all 
mental health professionals. 

In a letter to Dr. Robert Stubblefield of 
the University of Texas, council secretary, 
Finch recently denied this intention. But 
a council member says: “That doesn’t fit 
his directives.” 


“FUNDED LAST” 


NIMH is an agency with a degree of in- 
dependence and strength that mental health 
forces fought hard to create. Mental health, 
they claim, is commonly submerged under 
general medical or administrative direction, 
“funded last and least.” 

Take away the mental health centers and 
the $116-million training program, notes 
Yolles, and “about all you'd have left” is 
about $87 million currently financing re- 
search and a few other small programs, hard- 
ly a strong NIMH. 

NIMH as a whole is to be funded at just 
$346.6 million in fiscal 1971 by the Nixon 
budget, well below 1970’s $360.3 million. 
There are to be no new community mental 
health center grants. 

Narcotic and alcohol addiction programs 
are to rise a bit from $29.4 million to $35.5 
million. But “for community treatment of 
narcotics in 1970, I have just $4 million 
left,” Yolles said, “and $18 million in valid 
community requests.” As it happens Secre- 
tary Finch—in a memo to editors last week— 
said, “President Nixon has designated May 
24 through 30 as Drug Abuse Prevention 
Week.” 

Staff appointments are not the only place 
there has been HEW political pressure. A 
year ago Dr. Jack Weinberg, director of the 
Tilinois Neuropsychiatric Institute, was asked 
to accept renomination for an advisory com- 
mittee on aging. Then he was asked about 
his politics. 

“I said, ‘I worked for Sen. McCarthy’,” he 
reports. “I was not reappointed.” 

This happened “in some cases” but is no 
longer going on, said a department source. 

Higher-ups forced the transfer of longtime 
civil servant Clifford Johnson as NIH public 
information director, presumably to make 
way for a political appointee. But last week 
Marston announced appointment of Storm 
Whaley, University of Arkansas vice president 
for health sciences—and a Democrat—as a 
new “director of communications” public 
and scientific. 

“Since the news got out about Joe Eng- 
lish,” another source said, “people have been 
getting phone calls and tender care. We've 
seen appointments going through in the last 
few days after hanging fire since November.” 

The screening system, however, remains— 
this Republican administration’s response, 
it seems, to the fact that a majority of men- 
tal health workers and academic research 
and health types happen to be Democrats. 

Health Democrats and health doves are giv- 
ing the administration still more problems, 
For months, there has been an NIH-NIMH 
clerk-and-professional Moratorium Commit- 
tee opposing the Vietnam war—a bold move 
in a part of the government where there was 
rarely political expression before for fear of 
political retaliation. 

Last week the movement spread to the 
NIMH-National Institute of Neurological 
Disease-National Eye Institute Assembly of 
Scientists—MDs and PhDs. They voted 164 to 
23 to oppose U.S. involvement in Cambodia, 
the first time this group thas ever taken a 
nonmedical political position. 

“In every way,” reported an Assembly doc- 
tor, “people here are getting more disturbed. 
“Pda predict you haven't seen anything yet 
in the way of rebellion.” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION’S FAILURE 
TO LEARN FROM HISTORY 


HON. ALLARD K. LOWENSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, 
someone said that history repeats itself, 
the first time as tragedy, the second time 
as farce. It is hard to say whether with 
President Nixon’s decision to invade 
Cambodia we are in the tragic or the 
farcical phase of the Vietnam war. May- 
be we are in between, because as Mr. 
Nixon recited the worn arguments that 
have been used to justify so many mis- 
taken actions one did not know whether 
to laugh or cry. 

By now it is obvious to nearly every- 
one that our course in Vietnam has been 
based on demonstrably faulty political 
analysis, fallacious historical analogies, 
and outmoded perceptions of the inter- 
national political landscape and our 
strategic interests within it. 

I am inserting in the Recorp two ar- 
ticles that illuminate the tragicomical 
nature of the administration's failure 
to learn from history and its reliance on 
arguments and conceptions that have 
been repudiated by events. The articles— 
one serious, the other satirical—are by 
Prof. Hans J. Morgenthau, who has 
been perhaps the most profound and 
prescient critic of the war from its begin- 
ning, and Robert H. Yoakum. They ap- 
peared in the May 23 issue of the New 
Republic. 

The articles follow: 

SAVING FACE IN INDOCHINA: 
I—Mnr. Nrxon’s GAMBLE 
(By Hans J. Morgenthau) 


It would be uncharitable, and redundant, 
to dwell in detail upon the factual defi- 
ciencies and logical inconsistencies of Mr. 
Nixon’s April 30th speech. What shall one say 
of an authoritative exposition by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of the Cambodian 
situation that manages not even to men- 
tion the source of the trouble, the overthrow 
of Sihanouk? Or what shall one make of 
the President’s statement that we are after 
“the heart of the trouble,” the enemy's head- 
quarters for all of South Vietnam, while, 
when these headquarters cannot be found, 
both the Vice President and the Secretary 
of Defense assure us that of course they 
cannot be found since they are mobile? 
However, Mr. Agnew assures us on “Face the 
Nation” of May 3 that we found a “laundry 
facility” and large stores of “freshly laun- 
dered uniforms,” and Bob Hope warns us on 
the “Tonight” show of May 4 that if Cam- 
bodia falls India will go and “before you 
know it we will be fighting in Staten Island.” 
Ostensibly Mr. Hope was not joking, but 
neither were Messrs. Agnew and Nixon; or 
were all three of them trying to be funny 
with tongue-in-cheek? 

Yet the farcical aspects of these presenta- 
tions only serve to give poignancy to the 
tragedy present and impending. Mr. Nixon 
is caught in a dilemma caused by two ir- 
reconcilable impulses. On the one hand, he 
wants to disengage from Vietnam; on the 
other hand he wants to disengage only in 
circumstances which, if they don’t carry 
the substance, at least conyey the appear- 
ance, of a political victory. And political vic- 
tory for him means the stabilization of the 
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Thieu regime as the legitimate government 
of South Vietnam. But this conception of 
political victory is predicated upon a mili- 
tary victory, which even Mr. Agnew, in the 
May 3 broadcast, has declared to be un- 
attainable. 

The issue that since 1954 has pitted the 
United States against the Communists has 
always been simplicity~itself: Who shall 
govern South Vietnam? The Communists 
have claimed that government for them- 
selves and the United States has denied that 
claim. Both of us have resorted to the arbi- 
trament of war and war has left the issue 
where it found it: undecided. Consequently, 
the substance of the issue in its present 
stage is not susceptible to a negotiated set- 
tlement, no more than the claim of the two 
women to the same baby was susceptible to 
adjudication by King Solomon. Once one or 
the other side has given up its claim, nego- 
tiations can seek modalities with which the 
losing side can cover its retreat. Thus the 
futility of the Paris talks is not anybody’s 
fault but grows from the nature of things 
Negotiable and non-negotiable. Mr, Nixon 
has sought to combine withdrawal with at 
least the appearance of victory through the 
policy of Vietnamization. This policy has 
always been in the nature of an almost reck- 
less gamble, The armed forces of the Saigon 
government, numbering roughly a million 
men (since the desertion rate is close to 20 
percent a year, it is impossible to keep an 
exact count), with more than half a million 
American men bearing the brunt of the bat- 
tle, have just been able to hold their own. 
Will these forces be able to hold their own 
when the American forces will have been re- 
duced to say, 200,000 men? Mr. Nixon has 
answered this question in the affirmative on 
three grounds: the success of pacification, 
the weakness of the North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong, and the improvement of the 
armed forces of the Saigon government. 

The success of pacification, obvious as a 
present fact, depends in its lasting effect 
upon the validity of the two other argu- 
ments, Vietnamese peasants have tradition- 
ally taken a passive attitude towarc a central 
government: They submit to whoever ap- 
pears to have the power to hurt and protect 
them. The Saigon government is at present 
in the ascendancy in much of the country- 
side, but for what reason? Is it because of a 
drastic and permanent change in the stra- 
tegic balance of power between the Saigon 
government and its domestic enemies? Or 
is it because of the latter’s tactical self- 
restraint in order not to disturb the planned 
progress of our withdrawal? 

The weight of military opinion on the spot 
supports the latter thesis. It is widely held 
that much of the countryside is, in a manner 
of speaking, controlled by the Saigon govern- 
ment because the Vietcong and North Viet- 
namese have for the time being chosen not 
to contest that control, but they are capable 
of doing so any time they choose. On the 
other hand, we have refrained from putting 
Vietnamization to a major test of battle 
because we are afraid the Saigon troops will 
fail it. It has been reported that the decision 
to send American rather than Saigon troops 
deep into Cambodia resulted from the fear 
that the latter would be “slaughtered” by the 
enemy. Here appears indeed to be the key to 
our invasion of Cambodia. 

Mr. Nixon has promised to withdraw 150,- 
000 troops from Vietnam by May. 1971, but 
he is not quite confident that the enemy is 
as weak and the Saigon troops are getting as 
strong as both are proclaimed to be. If that 
weakness and this strength were to prove 
as illusory as they have proved to be so often 
in the past, he would indeed expose the re- 
maining American troops to mortal danger 
after the promised 150,000 men have been 
withdrawn. In consequence, he must create 
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a military situation so favorable as to allow 
him to withdraw these men even if the weak- 
ness of the enemy and the strength of the 
Saigon troops should not turn out what they 
are supposed to be. By doing this, he seeks 
to insure himself against the failure of the 
gamble of Vietnamization and thereby em- 
barks upon another gamble even more reck- 
less than the first; for the extension of the 
war into Laos and Cambodia is infinitely less 
promising and more risky than the with- 
drawal of American troops from South Viet- 
nam predicated upon Vietnamization. 

Before the fall of Sihanouk and the ensuing 
civil war in Cambodia and the recent ad- 
vances of the North Vietnamese in Laos, there 
existed in both countries a relatively stable 
political and military situation. That stability 
was shattered in Cambodia by the deposition 
of Sihanouk, for which ostensibly rightist 
and pro-American elements are responsible. 
In Laos, the responsibility for the disturbance 
of the status quo lies clearly with the mer- 
cenary army of Meo tribesmen, organized by 
the CIA, which advanced into territories 
which had been assigned by the Geneva 
Agreement of 1962 to the Communist Pathet 
Lao. While before the Pathet Lao had limited 
itself to sporadic forays for the purpose of 
restoring and securing the line of demarca- 
tion of 1962, it now occupied in permanence 
territory that in 1962 had been assigned to 
the other side. It had surrounded for a 
number of years the town of Attapeu, occu- 
pied by the royal army, without even serious- 
ly attacking it. Now it has taken it. However, 
the new instability in Laos is of minor im- 
portance as compared with that in Cambodia, 
caused by Sihanouk’s downfall and Nixon's 
search of victory. 

It taxes credulity that at this late date, 
after an experience of five years of futility, 
we should engage in yet another search-and- 
destroy operation, seriously believing that it 
will change the fortunes of war. Must it be 
said again that the enemy has an intelligence 
network that covers every town and every 
hamlet in South Vietnam? He has such a net- 
work because he is not a foreign invader but 
an organic part of the people. Hence, in con- 
trast to ourselves, he is not easily surprised. 
He slips through the net we cast for him to 
reappear elsewhere or, after we have left, at 
the same spot where we thought he was. How 
often have we not cleared the Anshau Valley 
and how many times from how many hills 
have we not dislodged the enemy and how 
many brave and good men had to die to do 
it, and once it was done the enemy was back, 
and the gruesome, senseless game started all 
over again. Thus if the American troops 
found themselves in an “untenable position” 
because of the presence of Communist troops 
and supplies inside Cambodia, they cannot 
help finding themselves in that position again 
a little while after they have left. 

However, the invasion of Cambodia is not 
only incredibly incompetent, but it is also 
unconscionably risky. Mr. Nixon's declared 
intention to limit the penetration of Cam- 
bodian territory to about 20 miles and to 
withdraw after a few weeks will turn out to 
be feasible only if the enemy is willing to play 
Mr. Nixon’s game. But the enemy is engaged 
not only in a hide-and-seek game with the 
American forces but also in a civil war on 
behalf of Sihanouk against the new regime 
at Phnom Penh. That new regime can count 
upon the Cambodian army, which is but a 
neglible military quantity, and a few thou- 
sand mercenaries of Cambodian extraction 
who have been fighting in South Vietnam 
and were airlifted by the United States to 
Phnom Penh. These forces are no match for 
the opposing army, of which, it is reported, 
30 percent are Cambodians loyal to Sihanouk. 
What are we going to do if that army marches 
on Phnom Penh in order to restore Sihanouk 
to power? 

If we allow this to happen and return to 
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South Vietnam according to Mr. Nixon's plan, 
then Sihanouk who will then rule over Cam-~- 
bodia will not be the Sihanouk we knew and 
whose deposition we welcomed. Sihanouk 
would owe his return to power to the com- 
bined Communist parties of Indochina and 
more particularly, to China, and his neutral- 
ism, always shrewdly adapted to the realities 
of power in Southeast Asia, would then be 
hardly distinguishable from outright parti- 
sanship for the Communist cause. If Mr. 
Nixon felt the situation in Cambodia, as it 
existed on April 30, sufficiently intolerable to 
justify a limited and temporary invasion, 
how much more intolerable must he find a 
Cambodia ruled by a government which is 
beholden to its Communist friends, especially 
China, for its return to power. If Mr. Nixon 
intervenes in order to prevent Sihanouk 
from ruling a Cambodia united under him, 
he will have still another civil war on his 
hands, which he can no more win with the 
methods thus far used than he could the civil 
war in South Vietnam. On a greatly enlarged 
scale, Mr. Nixon will then face the same 
dilemma which has stared him in the face 
in South Vietnam, barely concealed by the 
policy of Vietnamization: to withdraw re- 
gardless of the consequences to South Viet- 
nam and Cambodia or to fight on to “vic- 
tory.” 

In other words, the escalation of the war 
in Southeast Asia will not solve Mr. Nixon’s 
dilemma; it will only serve to escalate it. By 
invading Cambodia, he has not escaped the 
dilemma between withdrawal with victory, 
real or apparent, and withdrawal without 
qualification; but he has made it more dif- 
ficult to resolve. As long as he is wedded to 
the Thieu regime as the legitimate govern- 
ment of South Vietnam, which must be firm- 
ly in the saddle when we depart, he faces 
the worst of both worlds: The chase after an 
ever-elusive victory through ever-expanding 
war without end, or liquidation with the 
undisguised admission of defeat. It is extra- 
ordinary that.a man so passionately con- 
cerned with saving face—‘We will not be 
humiliated,” we will not see “the nation 
accept the first defeat in its proud 190-year 
history,” not counting the War of 1812—is 
unable to see the organic connection be- 
tween a face-saving withdrawal and the es- 
tablishment in Saigon of a government which 
is able and willing to come to an understand- 
ing with the other side, instead of one that 
has a vested interest in the continuation of 
the war. 

Yet on a more profound level, the futile 
chase after saving our face—like Ahab chas- 
ing Moby Dick and with similarly destructive 
results—raises still another question that 
touches the very core of American existence: 
what will it avail us to save our face in a 
war without end if we cannot save our souls, 
if we cannot save ourselves as a nation 
worthy to be saved? And what kind of face 
would it be we would be saving at the price 
of our souls and our purpose as a nation? I 
can see that face: ignorant, violent, brutal, 
lying, ugly, and mean—the face of some 
American Hitler. 


II—CHAIRMAN MAO'S BREAKTHROUGH 
(By Robert H. Yoakum) 


My Chinese acquaintance was impeccably 
dressed and spoke almost perfect English. 
I asked what kind of work he did. 

“My work is traveling for the People’s Re- 
public of China,” answered Mr. Hee. Then 
he added with a mischievous grin, “To see 
how things are going” 

“And how are things going?” 

“Very, very well. Your government’s in- 
vasion of Cambodia was exactly on schedule.” 

“What schedule?” I asked. 

“Our schedule,” said Mr. Hee. 

“I don’t understand,” I said, feeling ir- 
ritated and embarrassed. 

“Well,” said Mr. Hee, "several years ago 
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our great leader, Chairman Mao, made a 
major psychological - geopolitical break- 
through. He learned that Americans fear, 
above all other things, losing face. This dis- 
covery by itself would not show that Chair- 
man Mao is a genius; it was the application 
he made of- it. 

“What we shall do,” said Chairman Mao, 
“ts to use this American fear of losing face 
to suck them deeper and deeper into a psy- 
chological-economic-political-military strug- 
gle that they cannot win. We shall help them 
to bleed themselves to death. And we shall 
do this without employing one Chinese sol- 
dier. 

“This new policy was tested in a few small 
incidents,” Mr, Hee continued, “the way you 
capitalists test products in local markets be- 
fore selling them nationally. It worked per- 
fectly. Then we launched the full program 
in Vietnam. From that point on you have 
been moving on our schedule. 

“Our Chairman then further refined this 
plan. He called it the Self-Perpetuating Prin- 
ciple of Self-Destructive Face-Saving. It 
means that you make your enemy lose face 
in such a way that he thinks he is keeping it 
while everyone else is watching him lose it. 
He undermines his own prestige, and publicly 
humiliates himself—all the while talking 
loudly about how he will not be humiliated. 
It is the ultimate form of humiliation. And 
the enemy himself sustains the processes 
of his own unwitting suicide.” 

I shuddered. 

“For example,” Mr. Hee continued, “in the 
invasion of Cambodia it was necessary for 
President Nixon to say ..." Mr. Hee pulled 
a newspaper clipping from his pocket . .“I 
would rather be a one-term President than 
be a two-term President at the cost of seeing 
America become a second-rate power, and see 
this nation accept the first defeat in its proud 
190-year history. 

“You understand?” asked Mr. Hee. “We 
tell the rest of the world that you are fighting 
in Asia, killing tens of thousands of Asians, 
because you are power mad and terrified of 
defeat at the hands of the ordinary people. 
You say you are fighting in Asia to help the 
Asians. But who do they believe when they 
read that your President has said he fears 
American defeat, and America becoming a 
second-rate power? The Asians see that you 
are mainly afraid of losing your face, not of 
their losing their heads. You do not see this. 
So you unwittingly hasten your own doom. 

“Another example of how you lose face 
while you are keeping it: Your President 
Says one day that he will withdraw 150,000 
troops. Then ten days later he says it is nec- 
essary to invade Cambodia in order to pro- 
tect American troops. If they are in such 
great danger now, how could he earlier have 
promised to weaken them by greatly re- 
ducing their numbers? That is precisely the 
kind of public announcement that is antici- 
pated in the Self-Perpetuating Principle of 
Self-Destructive Face-Saving. 

“Look at the results wrought by the ap- 
plication of Chairman Mao’s Principle: 

“First, your military men have been dis- 
credited. The more mistakes the) make, the 
more ridiculous they look. The more ridicu- 
lous they look, the more face they lose. The 
more face they lose, the more they extend 
themselves, the more mistakes they make. 

“Second, ten years ago there were almost 
no Communists in America. Now there are 
Communists in every slum and on every 
campus. 

“Third, you have spent more than $100 
billion on the Vietnam war, or the equiva- 
lent of about $3500 for each Vietnamese— 
an amount on which one could retire in that 
country. But instead of buying peasant 
prosperity, which could have ruined us, you 
have used the money on war and killing 
and face-saving, leaving yourself a legacy of 
hatred on which we will flourish. 

“Fourth, you have not made South Viet- 
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nam into a showplace of capitalist glories, 
but rather into a showplace of continued 
poverty, disease, prostitution, and massive 
corruption, 

“Fifth, your economy is beginning to come 
apart under the pressure of maintaining face 
everywhere, just as we thought it would. 

“Sixth, your society is also cc ming apart 
because there are some Americuns who do 
not care about saving face. The black faces, 
especially, do not care about saving white 
faces.” 

“But,” I protested, “what if the people 
who want to save the country prevail over 
those who want to save face? Wouldn’t your 
whole plan go down the drain?” 

“Yes, it would,” Mr. Hee admitted, “and 
we were concerned when President Johnson 
left Washington. No one worried more about 
saving face than he. But we ned not have 
worried. The three most admired men in 
your nation, according to the Gallup Poll— 
President Nixon, Billy Graham, and Vice 
President Agnew—are all greatly afraid of 
losing face. We have nothing to fear.” 

Mr. Hee giggled, as though remembering 
something funny. “You know,” he said, 
“until Chairman Mao made the break- 
through we had much trouble understanding 
you Occidentals. You look alike, you sound 
alike, and you hold life very cheaply. Even 
on the streets you attack one another, and 
your television each night dramatizes hun- 
dreds of horrible, violent, senseless deaths. 
You even let children watch. We had no idea 
how to deal with you. 

“Now, after Chairman Mao’s discovery, we 
still don’t understand you very well, but we 
do know how to deal with you.” 

“Can you tell me what is planned for our 
future?” I asked. 

“The future, ...” Mr. Hee smiled scru- 
tably; I could see that much had been 
planned for us. “Well, we shall wait until you 
are as mired in Cambodia as you are in Viet- 
nam. Then Laos. Then Burma, India, Paki- 
stan, Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq... .” 

“Wait!” I almost shouted. “You’re taking 
us right into the Middle East. That might 
mean war with Russia as well!” 

“Ah, so?” said Mr. Hee. 


IMPACT OF WAR ON WISCONSIN 
ARCHITECTURAL FIRM 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
thousands of my constituents have writ- 
ten to me expressing their deep concern 
for the unenlightened foreign and do- 
mestic policies of this administration. 

This concern is expressed by young and 
old alike: To the young, the policies of 
this and past administrations with re- 
spect to Vietnam have been bewildering. 
To them, a simplistic program of “‘Viet- 
namization” which ignores the brutaliz- 
ing impact of merciless bombardment 
and chemical contamination of innocent, 
helpless people and their environment 
is incomprehensible. How can they rec- 
oncile the moral heritage of this Nation 
with the inhumanity of our conduct in 
Southeast Asia? 

Many of our older citizens are also 
caught up in this moral dilemma; but, 
being more pragmatic, are particularly 
concerned that confidence of the United 
States in itself is being seriously impaired 
by its senseless involvement in Southeast 
Asia. 
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With an economy floundering due to 
the prolonged expenditure of astronomi- 
cal sums for wasteful and ill-conceived 
military programs and adventures, 
American prestige and infiuence in the 
world is rapidly declining. Our citizens 
despair that our leadership is bereft of 
commonsense. 

The following letter to the President 
from one of my constituents eloquently 
expresses the frustration felt by so many. 
I specifically call attention to this cor- 
respondent’s experience as an employee 
of an architectural firm which has been 
forced, by present economic circum- 
stances, to severely cut back its opera- 
tions. 

The letter follows: 

MaDIson, Wis. May 22, 1970. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I am an architect with one 
of Wisconsin’s largest architectural-engi- 
neering firms. Last year the personnel of 
the firm numbered about 120 people—today 
the strength stands at 78. After the second 
lay-off last week, the president of the firm 
announced an unprecedented 10% salary cut 
for everyone, blaming the lack of work due 
to the war, high interest rates, cutback of 
government funds for hospitals, etc., and 
business uncertainty. Other firms here in 
the building industry are in a similar plight. 

Mr. President, you promised new leader- 
ship; you promised an end to the war. You 
promised to bring us together again, yet we 
are witnessing an enlargement of the war 
that is tearing the country apart with young 
people rioting and being shot down in cold 
blood as in tyrannical countries that we 
only know from history books. We are wit- 
nessing a lack of leadership that makes us 
suffer the agonies of severe inflation and 
depression all at the same time. We are wit- 
nessing a deliberate neglect of pressing do- 
mestic needs, a squandering of our national 
fortune to pursue this bankrupt adventure 
in Southeast Asia propping up a two-bit, 
corrupt dictatorship so historians can in- 
scribe over the graves of our young (as at 
Concord) “They came X thousand miles and 
died to keep the past upon the throne.” Nor 
is it only our men that we mourn for, the 
Vietnamese, Cambodians and Laotians are 
human beings also—what countless deaths 
and maiming have they suffered? For what? 

Mr. President, listen to the young, listen 
to your people and stop it, stop it, stop this 
war for God’s sake and the sake of this 
country! Let us go back to work building the 
needed hospitals and schools: Let us have 
peace! 

Sincerely, 

HELMUT SEAMAN. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 


May 28, 1970 
NIXON’S ANGUISH 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith an editorial from the Paris, 
Ill., Beacon-News. The author of this is 
Ed Jenison, a colleague of ours in the 
8ist and 82d Congresses. Ed has con- 
tinued to maintain an interest in what 
is happening in the body of which he was 
a Member. Nor has he lost interest in 
his country. That interest has been un- 
flagging as has been his support of our 
country regardless of which party is in 
the White House or in control of the 
Congress. He is one true American 
patriot that will be just that and the 
same as long as he lives. 

In view of the acquaintance of so many 
of our colleagues with Ed Jenison, I 
know you will be interested in reading 
what he has to say. It is indeed one of 
the most thoughtful editorials that it has 
been my experience to read. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Paris, (Ill.) Daily Beacon-News, 
May 9, 1970] 

EDITORIALLY SPEAKING: NIXON’s ANGUISH 

Those who watched and listened as Presi- 
dent Nixon met the nation’s top echelon 
press representatives last night in a White 
House news conference could not escape 
sharing a measure of the anguish that must 
beset him as he labors to keep America on 
course in the preservation of freedom. 

This week has, indeed; been one of the 
nation’s saddest. Yet in the darkest hours 
the seeds of hope can take root. 

The President faced his questioners at a 
time when it could be said, and it has been, 
that he is plagued with a war, recession and 
revolution, all at the same time, a period of 
crisis perhaps greater than at any time in 
the history of the republic. 

Yet in a forthright confrontation with 
tragic issues, President Nixon managed to 
remain calm, display courage and reflect con- 
fidence. Surely the sympathy of his fellow 
Americans was with him in an overwhelming 
degree, 

The nation is engaged in a war that has be- 
come increasingly unpopular, a war Nixon 
inherited, yet he had the courage to refuse to 
place the blame on preceding administra- 
tions. Castigating the past serves no purpose. 
The President properly addressed himself to 
seeking a solution. The controversial move 
into Cambodia he defended once again as 
a decision for which he accepted full respon- 
sibility, since only he can be in full com- 
mand of all the facts involved. He believes 
he is right. The nation trusts he is right. 
Only time will tell. 

On the domestic front, the President was 
equally candid—and equally firm. Those who 
resort to force and violence as an expression 
of dissent are more dangerous to the country 
than the enemy in the field of battle. The 
problem is not remote. It is as close as the 
campus of the University of Illinois at 
Champaign, and the campus of Southern 
Iilinois University at Carbondale, where to- 
day Paris troops in the Tilinois National 
Guard are deployed once again to preserve 
order. 

Certainly the tragedy at Kent State Uni- 
versity was a shock to the conscience of the 
nation. The slaying of four students by Ohio 
guardsmen summoned to halt disorder was 
@ black page in the history of a free people. 
Yet it was the inevitable result of the neces- 
sity to mobilize troops with increasing fre- 
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quency to halt mob violence. Eventually mob 
action and military resistance were certain 
to trigger a tragedy. And they did. That inno- 
cent victims were among those slain is an 
additional sorrow, but it was bound to hap- 
pen. And it will happen again, unless reason 
replaces destruction as an avenue of solution, 

At the moment, it is obvious that America 
is sick. And it is sick because there are so 
many sick Americans. But that is not to sug- 
gest there is no cure. 

For one thing, more Americans might pay 
more attention to a plea voiced by the Presi- 
dent himself in his eloquent inaugural ad- 
dress. At that time he cautioned that we 
must stop shouting at each other and start 
listening to each other. This we have not yet 
done. It is high time we did. 

The right of dissent remains unchallenged. 
But the right of destruction must be chal- 
lenged by the majority of Americans who 
have remained too silent—and too tolerant 
—for too long. And that majority will rally to 
the support of a President who has demon- 
strated with clarity he will not sacrifice the 
survival of the nation for political expediency 
of the present. 

This may be America’s darkest hour. But 
it will be the fervent prayer of the great ma- 
jority of Americans that this is President 
Nixon's finest hour, Peace and a return to 
law and order remain our goals. Unity of pur- 
pose can achieve them. Courage, from the 
White House to the public square can be the 
medicine that transforms a sick America into 
a healthy America. 


MINNESOTANS IN SECOND CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT EXPRESS 
THEIR VIEWS BY THOUSANDS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, this spring 
I circulated an opinion poll to all postal 
boxholders in the Second Congressional 
District. I am pleased to report that more 
than 15,000 constituents—nearly 13 per- 
cent of all boxholders—have now partici- 
pated in this important project. In fact, 
quite a number of husbands and wives 
have both responded on the same poll 
card, boosting the total number of re- 
spondents to a far greater figure than our 
single poll card count would seem to in- 
dicate. 

I have now had these polls tabulated 
by computer through the services of Dr. 
W. P. Cortelyou, president of EPOCH, 
Everyman’s Public Opinion Clearing 
House of Washington, D.C., and over this 
past weekend made public the findings. 

One of the key findings is that 66 per- 
cent of citizens responding in the Second 
Congressional District have endorsed 
President Nixon’s Vietnam policies, a 
very healthy majority. Twenty-six per- 
cent of those responding opposed the 
President’s policies and 8 percent were 
undecided or gave no answer. 

Another key finding is that my con- 
stituents have voted 62 percent to 32 
percent against setting a fixed, publicly 
announced date for the complete with- 
drawal of U.S. troops from Vietnam, with 
6 percent undecided. 

It should be noted that the question- 
naire was circulated prior to U.S. mili- 
tary involvement in Cambodia and that 
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most responses were received before 
American Armed Forces began cleaning 
out the Cambodian sanctuary areas. 
However, it must also be noted that the 
many thousands who have participated 
have provided more than an adequate 
sampling deemed necessary by any re- 
sponsible pollster to indicate the basic, 
broad majority attitudes of the people of 
my district. 

Other poll highlights include these 
findings: Second District citizens reg- 
istered 86 percent support for putting 
limitations on payments to individual 
participants in the farm program. 
Eighty-four percent said Congress should 
reform the welfare system by establish- 
ing work or training requirements with 
an annual family assistance income, with 
only 11 percent opposed and 6 percent 
undecided. Eighty percent believed Con- 
gress should reorganize the Post Office 
Department for greater efficiency. Sev- 
enty-two percent said forced school bus- 
ing from one district to another to 
achieve racial integration should be pro- 
hibited. Eighty-nine percent supported a 
pretrial detention provision and 76 per- 
cent supported a no-knock entry provi- 
sion as parts of tougher crime control 
legislation. Eighty-four percent said 
Congress should enact tougher Federal 
controls to curb air and water pollution, 
including court-imposed fines for pol- 
luters. 

Large majorities were also registered 
in support of automatic increases in 
social security benefits tied to cost-of- 
living increases and in support of per- 
mitting more retirement income to be 
earned annually without loss of benefits. 

Support dropped substantially, how- 
ever, on questions involving an all vol- 
unteer Army and ABM development. 
Sixty-one percent of citizens responding 
to my poll supported additional draft re- 
form, including the eventual establish- 
ment of an all volunteer Army, with 31 
percent opposed and 8 percent undecided. 
An even slimmer 55 percent said that 
development of the Safeguard antiballis- 
tic missile system should be continued, 
with 33 percent opposed and a iarge 13 
percent undecided. 

One interesting sidelight of the poll 
is that there may be less of a generation 
gap around than some might suppose. I 
compared the total poll results with re- 
sponses received from 55 seniors at Adri- 
an High School, Adrian, Minn., whose 
social studies class had participated as 
a unit. While the sampling of young 
people’s views is admittedly too small for 
an adequate sample, it is nonetheless 
interesting to note that in all but one 
case, a majority of these young people 
shared the same view as a majority of 
their elders, though by differing degrees. 

For example, the young people proved 
more enthusiastic than adults in support 
of such things as draft reform leading to 
the establishment of an all volunteer 
Army and Federal pollution control. But 
they were less willing to support welfare 
reform and postal reorganization, and 
more suspicious of controversial crime 
control legislation. 

The only question turning up a genuine 
difference between students and adults 
involved whether limitations should be 
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placed on indiviual farm program pay- 
ments,.Fifty-five percent of the students 
said there should be no limitation while 
80 percent of adults favored limitations. 

I include the complete results of the 
Nelsen opinion poll survey at this point in 
my remarks: 


ANCHER NELSEN OPINION POLL 


[Figures have been rounded to the nearest percentage, accountin: 
for slight deviations from a 100 percent total on some questions 


[ln percent} 


Question No 


. Should Congress establish a Federal 
tax revenue-sharing program 
with States? __ r 

. Should Congress reform the welfare 
system by establishing work or 
training uirements with an 
annual igri ily assistance income? . 

. Should social security taw 
changed to increase benefits auto- 
matically when the cost-of-living 
rises by a fixed percentage?_.___- 

. Should social security law “be 
changed to permit more retire- 
ment income to be earned an- 
nually without loss of benefits?_. 

. Should Congress enact tougher Fed- 
eral controls to curb air and water 
pollution, including court imposed 
fines for. polluters... ___. ! 

. Should Congress reorganize the 
Post Office Department for greater 
efficiency? __ 3 

. Should Congress put limitations on 
payments to individual partici- 
pants in farm poenam? 

. Do you favor additional draft reform 
including eventual establishment 
of an all volunteer army? K 

8. Should forced school busing from 1 
district to another to achieve racial 
integration be prohibited?.....--- 

9a. As part of tougher crime control 
legislation, should courts have 
discretion to detain a dangerous 
individual without bail fora short 
period prior to trial if his release 
would jeopardize the peso es 
or lead to more lawbreaking 
(pretrial detention)... 

9b. As part of tougher crime control 
legislation, in cases where a 
policeman’s life might be at 
stake or evidence quickly de- 
stroyed, do you favor permitting 
law enforcement officials to enter 
a home without notice? (No- 
knock entry)... 

10. Should development of the Sate- 

ward antiballistic missile system 
@ continued to protect against 
nuclear attack?_....__- : 

11. Do you approve President Nixon’s 

licies to end U.S. participation 
in the Vietnam war? . 

12. Do you favor a fixed, publicly an- 
nounced date for complete with- 
drawal of U.S, pee from Viet- 


nam?____-..-._- 32 62 


In conclusion, I would like to express 
my thanks to Dr. Cortelyou of EPOCH 
for his fine assistance in tabulating these 
polls by computer at a most reasonable 
cost. His organization, EPOCH, is a non- 
partisan public opinion reporting serv- 
ice created to maximize the participation 
of the American people in their own 
Government. It is his contention that 
the efficient, low-cost data processing 
system should be more broadly and 
more frequently utilized by elective 
public officials to assure that the peo- 
ple’s will is better understood. There is 
certainly merit in such a view, particu- 
larly in these especially troubled times. 

While I decided that every single opin- 
ion poll from those I represent should be 
counted to assure fairness, accuracy, and 
completeness, Dr. Cortelyou counted a 
random sampling of some 400 of these 
purely for demonstration purposes. The 
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results of this random sampling of 400 
proved remarkably accurate in relation 
to the results obtained through the full 
poll count. The maximum difference be- 
tween the results amounted to only 4 
percentage points on one question, and 
on all other questions the amount of dif- 
ference varied only 1 or 2 percentage 
points. 

Obviously, this demonstration proves 
that the expense of poll tabulations can 
be greatly reduced without distorting poll 
results or the will of the people when the 
random sampling is carefully and scien- 
tifically selected. 


MULTIPLE USE OF RESOURCES 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. BUSH, Mr. Speaker, the Republi- 
can Task Force on Earth Resources and 
Population of which I am chairman, has 
been studying the national resource sit- 
uation for the past 5 months. We have 
heard time and time again in the testi- 
mony of experts who have appeared be- 
fore the task force that multiple use 
must be made of our existing resources if 
we are to accommodate our rapidiy in- 
creasing population. Many companies 
are beginning to take the initiative in 
this area and are beginning to provide for 
outdoor recreational facilities. A recent 


article in the spring 1970 Action Report, 


published by the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, describes how many companies 
are using part of their facilities for the 
establishment of public parks, recrea- 
tional areas, and wildlife preserves. This 
article is very helpful in showing both the 
example of a multiple use of resources 
and the interest expressed by many con- 
cerned companies. 

Mr. Speaker, under previous permis- 
sion I include this article in the RECORD 
at this point: 


COMPANIES ESTABLISH PUBLIC PARKS, RECRE- 
ATIONAL AREAS AND WILDLIFE PRESERVES 


From coast to coast this year, thousands 
of Americans will be camping, fishing, hik- 
ing, swimming and sightseeing on land pre- 
pared for public use by manufacturing com- 
panies. Until recently, most of these com- 
panies never considered themselves in the 
recreation business and had not organized 
for it. Now several of them have established 
recreation development divisions. The new 
trend is a response to the growing public 
demand for outdoor recreational facilities— 
a demand that budget-burdened cities and 
states can only partially satisfy. 

Weyerhauser Company, which was the first 
large tree-farming corporation to set up a 
formal organization for public recreation, 
maintains some 20 parks on its vast timber- 
lands in the northwest and other parts of 
the country, It supervises hunting and trap- 
ping in the parks as well as family recreation. 

In 1967 Boise Cascade Corporation under- 
took a five-year recreational development 
program. In wooded canyons in Washington, 
the company maintains a series of camp- 
grounds, and hundreds of miles of logging 
roads are open to hunters and fishermen 
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the year round except during periods of ex- 
treme fire danger or in active logging areas. 
These company-built roads provide access 
to 700 miles of streams and 84 lakes—all in 
all, more than 152,000 acres of fishing waters. 
“We don’t pretend to compete with the many 
federal and state agencies which manage 
vast areas of timberland for recreational 
use,” said Don Coldwell, the company’s tim- 
ber and logging manager, “but we try, along 
with many other responsible industrial tim- 
ber owners, to do our share on our own land.” 

One of the most extensive snowmobiling 
areas in Minnesota is a 60-mile network of 
27 marked trails maintained by Boise Cas- 
cade on the Kabetogama Peninsula. The 
company is also developing many miles of 
streams to 17 interior lakes on the Peninsula 
so that canoers can reach them. 

Not all the parks and recreation areas con- 
tributed by industry are in open lands. One 
leading wildlife preserve is located in an 
industrial section of Philadelphia, with heavy 
automobile and truck traffic along its sides 
and airlines passing overhead on their way 
to International Airport. 

Tinicum Wildlife Preserve is on 205 acres 
of rich marshland, teeming with muskrat, 
turtles and other inhabitants of watery low- 
lands. The area was donated to the City of 
Philadelphia by Gulf Oil Corporation, with 
the company retaining rights-of-way for its 
pipelines from tanker docks to inland storage 
tanks. 

Gulf also played a major role in an un- 
usual wildlife transplant. After conducting 
studies of waterfowl in the southern hemis- 
phere, Florida’s Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission wanted to introduce patos reales, 
a black game duck in South America to 
the forested swamps of Florida. 

Learning of the Commission's desire, ex- 
ecutives at Gulf arranged for an expedition 
into the wilds of Venezuela in search of 
patos reales. With the help of local hunters, 
Gulf captured 100 of the prized ducks and 
sent them to Miami by air freight. Groups 
of them were then distributed to preserves in 
Florida for study and propagation. 

In Tampa, Florida a well-known wildlife 
preserve is operated and maintained by An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. This preserve, Busch 
Gardens, is stocked by colorful herds from 
the African veldt—lions, elephants, zebras, 
giraffes, rhinos, hippos, and many others. 
From a skyrail car, visitors can view the ani- 
mals roaming free in lands similar to their 
ancestral habitats. Many varieties of tropical 
birds also live by pools in the Gardens or 
in the Adolphus Busch Space Frame. 

Another company that has contributed 
to the establishment of parks and recreation 
areas is Georgia-Pacific Corp. In what was 
acclaimed as “the largest single gift ever 
made for conservation purposes” last year, 
Georgia-Pacific gave two groves of California 
redwoods to Nature Conservancy, a conserva- 
tion group in Washington, D.C. The gift, 
valued at about $6 million is now a California 
state park. 


MAN HAS DONE BAD THINGS 
TO THE GOOD EARTH 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pride that I salute my hometown and 
home-owned merchandising corporation, 
L. S. Ayres, for its outstanding example 
of civic responsibility, as evidenced by the 
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following which was published to honor 
Earth Day, 1970. 


Man Has Done Bap THINGS TO THE 
GooD EARTH 
He has wasted its natural resources, pol- 
luted its air, cluttered its countryside and 
befouled its waters. Yet it is the only known 
planet where man can exist. It is a planet 
in a plight, and each person should rally to 
its defense and do his individual part to- 
ward a clearance of clutter, and end to waste 
and a solution to pollution. 


EARTH DAY CAN BE A NEW BEGINNING 
Support it Day-After-Day, As If Your Life 


Depended On It... FOR IT DOES! 
L. S. Ayres & Co. 


THE CRITICAL PROBLEM OF 
MERCURY POISONING 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, since my in- 
sertion of a number of articles in the 
ReEcorD on mercury poisoning recently, 
some Members of the House have asked 
me whether this was not an overblown 
problem. 

I am inserting the following article be- 
cause it indicates the tremendous effect 
that mercury poisoning can have on a 
small community largely dependent upon 
recreation for its summer livelihood. 

I think this indicates again the old 
truism that it is much easier to prevent 
problems than to solve them, and it is 
yet another indication of the problems of 
environmental degradation to which we 
ourselves are contributing by the lack of 
understanding of what is really happen- 
ing to the environment. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
River ROLLS ALONG DESERTED SHORES 
(By Don L. Johnson) 

Port Epwarbs, Wis.—There’s an efficient 
look to the factory just south of here, across 
the highway from the Wisconsin River. The 
clustered buildings are of concrete block and 
ribbed steel. Giant pipes, painted blue, loop 
from the earth near huge, domed tanks. 

Nearby are rows of railroad tank cars, blue 
with yellow lettering. 

All is encompassed by tall chain link fence, 
topped with multiple strands of barbed wire. 
And there is no noise. Only a distant, sibilant 
sound. 

The sign at the entrance says: 

Wyandotte Chemical Corp. 

Port Edwards Plant 

Key Chemicals for Industry 

With an eye to enlarged tax base and pay- 
rolls, citizens of Necedah had invited the 
company to locate there. Officials of Stevens 
Point almost lured the plant to their city. 

But it was Port Edwards, a little paper 
mill town, which won the prize that would 
really put it on the map. 


ORDERED CLOSED 


Last week Gov. Knowles ordered a 35 mile 
stretch of the Wisconsin River closed to fish- 
ing because dangerous amounts of mercury 
had been found in the river and its fish. The 
order included the vast Petenwell and Castle 
Rock flowages, around which a substantial 
recreation industry has been built. 

The Wyandotte plant was named as the 
major source of the lethal metal. The Wis- 
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consin Department of Natural Resources 
issued a “cease and desist” order; then re- 
ported daily checks indicated compliance. 

Now what? There is worry. The word “dis- 
aster” is heard everywhere. It is spoken by 
voices full of anger. And fear. 


RIVER LOSES FILM 


Below the Nekoosa dam and paper mill, 
the river slowly loses a scummy film and 
widens into Lake Petenwell, covering 32,300 
acres, second largest inland lake in Wiscon- 
sin. It is formed by a dam completed by the 
Wisconsin River Power Co. in 1950. Much of 
the, shoreline remains wild, but development 
has been growing. 

“Nobody can put a price tag on how much 
this is going to affect them yet,” says Len 
Tuttle, who for 15 years has sold live bait and 
rented boats at the Devil’s Elbow on Hy. Z. 
Four years ago he and his wife added Arlene's 
Cottage Grocery to the site. 

“It’s a good thing now that we've got the 
store,” said Tuttle, nodding toward a row 
of unused boats. 

But many of the items in the store’s in- 
ventory are for tourists: 

“The local people won't buy these,” says 
Mrs. Tuttle, showing some “Devil's Elbow” 
sweat shirts. “I hope when the ban is lifted 
it will get just as big headlines as when it 
was put on,” she adds. 


MAY BE ADJUSTMENTS 


But when will it be lifted? Few people on 
the river believe their problem will be ended 
when the governor’s 30 day emergency order 
has run its course. But there may be some 
adjustments, one way or another, in the 
boundaries of the banned area, they say. 

“The damage is done, and I can’t help but 
feel that we'll be feeling the effects of this 
for quite a while,” says William Keifer, Jr., 
proprietor of the Hide Away Supper Club 
farther south on Z. 

Kiefer was busy last weekend because of 
Mother's Day, but his parents, who operate 
the nearby Edgewater Resort, had some 
guests leave immediately and others cancel 
reservations as soon as the ban was an- 
nounced, It is a familiar story by now. 

Next door, Mrs. Alma Cooper looks mo- 
rosely at the vacant parking lot in front of 
her Sands Motel. Her eight units have been 
empty for a week. 

“It’s usually a big month. The fish bite 
like crazy and you can't get near the place. 
I don’t know what to do, or how I'll pay the 
taxes. ... 

“People are so frightened. One man wanted 
to know if he could drink water from his 
well... 

“People complained about the paper mills 
making the fish stink. Well, the mills have 
been cleaning up. The fish were never as good 
as they were this spring. So why did they let 
Wyandotte in here? Don’t tell me they 
didn’t know. ... 

“I never saw anything so lonely. You 
could crack up. Everybody’s in shock... .” 

Then, too, there are marinas, filling sta- 
tions, and stores. There are restaurants and 
realtors, taverns and tackle shops. More than 
200 businesses identify themselves closely 
enough with the lakes to advertise in a bro- 
chure distributed by the Castle Rock-Peten- 
well Lakes Association. 

The river sprawls into the Castle Rock 
flowage below Highway 21. Another reservoir 
for Wisconsin River Power, it was completed 
in 1951, covers 23,300 acres and is the state’s 
fourth largest lake. Much of its shoreline is 
wooded, cut by a few sandy roads, pocked 
with deer tracks, but there also is resort 
development. 

At the Melody Waves Resort rows of neat, 
white cabins stand empty. There is a sign 
on the office door saying “Vacancy.” The 
Office is vacant too. 
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Farther down the road one car is parked 
at the Club Dell Aire. It belongs to John 
Thousand, the bartender. 

Hardly anybody knows Harold Strand’s 
first mame. Everybody calls him “Happy.” 
There is a rare scowl on his face, however, 
as he looks about his Edgewater Marine Serv- 
ice facilities at Dellwood on Castle Rock 
Lake resort and motel facilities in the set- 
tlement all look deserted. 

“It's a disaster all right,” he says.. “It's 
worse than a tornado. After a tornado you 
can start rebuilding again. Here it might 
take years. We don’t know.” 

Terry Hawkins, pumping gasoline at a 
Mauston filling station, says fewer fisher- 
men are being seen. 

Ben Little, state conservation warden sta- 
tioned at Mauston for 27 years, reports he's 
had trouble keeping signs up along the river 
warning of the ban. What troubles him more 
is that many people are blaming the re- 
source department. 

“There was a meeting Monday night at 
Dellwood. One guy said, ‘The fish don’t stink, 
the department stinks’—and he got the big- 
gest hand,” Ben recalls. His weathered face 
is seamed as he grimaces with the pain of 
it. 

There is another meeting called at the 
Mauston Courthouse for officers of the lakes 
association. Wilber Alexander, a Necedah 
tavernkeeper, is there, He is chairman of the 
County Board Industrial Recreation Com- 
mittee, and has also been a longtime member 
of the State Conservation Congress. There 
too, is State Rep. Tommy G. Thompson (R- 
Elroy), and Dist. Atty. Ray Feldman. Both 
youthful; articulate. Jim Helm, a resource 
department biologist, has arrived from Madi- 
son. Questions come fast: Can we sue? Is 
there help? How long? Answers come slowly. 
Fred Fields listens quietly. 

“My dog’s been drinking that stuff every 
day and it hasn’t hurt him.” 


MANY RUMORS 


“We've got to stop rumors that swimming 
and boating is banned too ... and that 
deer are dying.” 

“Getting declared a disaster area means 
getting low cost loans, don’t it?” 

“We need to make money, not to borrow 
it.” 

Facts are still scarce as they leave the 
room. 

It is morning again, and the boat launch- 
ing area below the Petenwell Dam near Ne- 
cedah is empty. Rugged ramparts of rock 
are reflected from the far bank. Rain has 
dimpled the sandy trails. There are no tracks. 
There is no sound. Flowers bloom along the 
banks, but, for a few moments, not even a 
bird is heard. 

And then you remember that less than a 
decade ago the late Rachel Carson wrote a 
controversial book warning of poisons in our 
environment. 

And that she called it, “Silent Spring.” 


LAKE PEPIN LEVEL OF MERCURY SEVERE 


Mapison, Wis.—The most severe mercury 
contamination found thus far by federal offi- 
cials is in Lake Pepin, the state Agriculture 
Board was told Thursday. 

Making the report at the board’s monthly 
meeting was Norman Kirschbaum, food di- 
vision administrator. Being tested by the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration in 
addition to lakes Michigan and Superior are 
the Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers. 

Carp and buffalo fish from Lake Pepin, a 
widening of the Mississippi River along 
Pierce and Pepin Counties, were found to 
have .42 parts of mercury per million. Lakes 
and streams are closed to fishing when the 
level reaches .5 parts of mercury or above. 
Some of the Wisconsin River fish registered 
1.5 parts of mercury in tests by the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. 
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PASSENGER RAIL SERVICE 


HON, LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
America’s transportation system is enter- 
ing a critical decade. Passenger rail serv- 
ice is diminishing, while our highways 
and airways. are dangerously over- 
crowded. As a member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I 
have been deeply disturbed by the appar- 
ent ease with which rail passenger service 
is discontinued. I am also aware that in 
other parts of the world, most notably 
Japan, the United Kingdom and the 
Common Market countries, rail passen- 
ger service is flourishing, in part because 
the railroads in those lands are aggres- 
sive and up to date in their marketing 
methods. 

For a nostalgic look at what riding 
the train in the United States used to be 
like—and could be again—TI include at 
this point a column by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones as published in last Saturday's 
Washington Star: 

Trains Let Us SEE U.S. GRANDEUR 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

There’s a bill in Congress now for a govern- 
ment subsidy to save some of the fast-vanish- 
ing railroad passenger trains. Mostly it would 
go to breathe new life into the ramshackle 
services in population corridors, for as meg- 
alopolis grows the expensive freeways fail 
and we are drowned in the proliferation of 
our private transportation. 

But I hope that at least a skeleton skein 
of long-distance trains may yet be preserved. 
Young America may lose the savor of this 
great country unless now and then it can stir 
from its sloop in a Pullman berth and gaze 
with wild surmise on a landscape changed 
and alien from that upon which dusk fell, 

Perhaps we loved this country better when 
its vastness awed us. We've lost the vastness. 
We travel 600 miles a day with ease upon an 
Interstate that is a green or brown tunnel 
through the land—a pipe of motion remote 
from barns and villages and maror houses, 
from glens and brooks and deep arroyos. We 
get there. But where have we been? 

Or we fiy. At 10 miles a minute America 
unrolis beneath us—way beneath us. It’s 
a cocktail and half a steak from Houston 
until you cross the Rio Grande north of El 
Paso, and Texas is gone. 

The pilot comes up on the intercom and 
says that’s the Grand Canyon underneath. 
The man at the window glances away from 
his magazine for a moment—just for a mo- 
ment. The Grand Canyon is only one-sixth 
as deep as he is high. Not much to look at. 

It wasn’t like this in the old days. I have 
a little brochure, picked up from a Chicago 
old-book dealer, which was put out by the 
Santa Fe three quarters of a century ago for 
the New England trade. 

It advised timid Downeasterners that every 
Saturday from old North Station a special 
Pullman in charge of a “reliable courier” left 
on the Boston and Maine, destination Los 
Angeles. Four days later it would be possible 
to take “comfortable stages from Williams, 
Arizona Territory, to the Canyon’s very 
brink.” The Indians, it assured prospects, 
were not dangerous at all. 

Quaint? Of course. But people who went 
that way had a feel for the romance of Ari- 
zona and they really saw the Grand Canyon. 
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The Boston and Maine. In the mid-19th 
century the State of Massachusetts spent 21 
years trying to punch a 5-mile tunnel 
through the Hoosac Ridge of the Green 
Mountains in order to achieve a low-grade 
rail route to the West. At every mile a new 
underground river was broken into and when 
it was finally completed it was a national 
triumph. The other day flying west from Bos- 
ton I tried to locate the Hoosac bore, but a 
cloudbank intervened. 

Maybe that’s what our kids don’t under- 
stand—how big the mountains were, how 
wide the rivers. They haven't seen the old 
switchbacks west of Denver that broke David 
Moffat’s heart, or the way the B&O breasted 
the Appalachians with mule scoop, pick and 
black powder to achieve the Ohio at Wheel- 
ing. 

They can never know now how it was when 
you stood at dawn on the rear platform of 
the old Havana Special, spinning from key- 
to-key on Henry Flagler’s “railroad that went 
to sea.” A hurricane took it all. But the 
magnificent Lucin cutoff across the Great 
Salt Lake is still there and so are Marias Pass 
and the Cascade tunnel and Horseshoe Curve 
and the climb up Raton. 

The Pullman window is a way of drawing 
a shade on one kind of America and raising it 
on another. The first time I went to Florida 
as a wide-eyed kid darkness fell on Chesa- 
peake Bay and the next morning as by a 
miracle here were roofless slave cabins and 
tall turpentine pines and the mysterious 
ferns of the Okefenokee. This was not the 
same as roaring down I-95 to a chaotic col- 
legiate beach-bash at Fort Lauderdale. 

In the effete East drinking places are deep 
in euphemisms. They are “taverns” or 
“lounges” or “tap-rooms” or “oases.” But in 
the drying pools of the once-rugged West 
honesty still lives. A tall false-front facing 
the Southern Pacific station at Golconda, 
Nevada, carries the simple “Saloon.” 

We used to speak with awe of the wide, 
wide world, never dreaming we would see 
the day when an astronaut would get it all 
on the frame of a 35-mm camera. And when 
we sang “From sea to shining sea,” we 
busted with patriotic pride because the coun- 
try was so big, 

It’s smaller now, or seems so. And mayhe 
that’s why it’s easier to belittle it. We travel 
it more, but perhaps we know it less. 

And so I hope that two or three of the 
grand old transcontinental trains can be 
refurbished and kept alive—even if it takes 
some subsidy. The oncoming generation 
could use the view now and then from a 
Pullman window. It’s a view of a spacious, 
varied, magnificent land, And it’s a true. one. 


LETTER FROM LT. WILLIAM H. 
GODDARD 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, contrary 
to the opinions expressed by many of 
our young college and university stu- 
dents across the country today, there 
are many of our American fighting men 
who support President Nixon in his de- 
cision to move American troops into 
Cambodia. 

One of these young men ‘is Lt. Wil- 
liam H. Goddard, who is serving with 
the infantry in Vietnam. Lt. Goddard is 
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the son of Mr. and Mrs. Paul D. Goddard 
of Route 2, Dandridge, Tenn. 

His love and devotion of his country 
are shining examples for others to fol- 
low. The members of his family are good 
friends of mine and I salute them. 

Recently he wrote his parents a letter 
and accompanied with it another letter 
he has written to President Nixon. 

I feel his letter to the President states 
very simply the attitude of our American 
fighting men. Indeed, their mental atti- 
tude in this terrible conflict is not as se- 
rious as many persons are being led to 
believe by the antiwar dissenters. 

Mr. Goddard’s letter is so outstanding 
that I am compelled to enter it in the 
RECORD. 

NAHA TRANG, RVN, 
May 10, 1970. 

Mk. PRESIDENT: I am presently serving in 
Vietnam. I don't particularily like spending 
a year of my life over here away from my wife 
and family, however I want to do my part to 
defend freedom. This is a very mixed up war 
to say the least. Yet if we are going to fight 
a war, the only way to do It is to fight to win. 
At last a positive step has been made to do 
just that. I am referring to your decision to 
move U.S. troops into Cambodia. Everyone 
here is behind you 101%. 

I heard news reporters asking you yester- 
day what good our troops are doing there. 
These people are either ignorant or are ün- 
able to read ‘statistics. When I see all the 
supplies and arms that have been uncovéred 
in such a short time, it astounds me. I guess 
these so called peace demonstrators in the 
U.S. cannot understand that for each rocket 
we capture in Cambodia, that is one less 
Charlie can shoot at me. Well, believe me, I 
can certainly understand that reasoning. 
My brother was here as a platoon leader in 
"68 when the bombing halt was called. He said 
that it was like stabbing our own people in 
the back because of the increased amount of 
supplies, I hope loud minorities in the states 
do not cause similar decisions in the future. 

A year has passed since I was last on a 
college campus as a student. I really hope 
things have not changed as much as the 
news media would lead us to believe. The 
recent events are indeed tragic and I hope 
never occur again, however. these students 
don’t know how it is here. 

From. personal experience I know that 
Many young impressionable students are 
greatly influenced by non-students agitators. 
Recently, statements from some of our so 
called responsible Senators have only added 
fuel to this fire. When I read Senator Mans- 
field’s statement that students were placing 
“a lot of reliance on. the Senate” and “we 
shall do our best to live up to their expec- 
tations”, I thought is this man really the 
Senate Majority Leader. I hope someone in 
Washington realizes that a few hundred 
thousand G.I:'s in Southeast Asia are plac- 
ing their lives not just some idealistic ex- 
pectations in their hands. 

I place a great deal of faith in you, my 
representative—Jimmy Quillen, my Sena- 
tor—Howard Baker, and certainly Mr. Agnew. 
I cannot say the same for the other Senator 
from my state. Once again I am’ behind you 
100%. There may be a lot of loud-mouths 
saying “Get out of Cambodia” but those of 
us over here say thank-you becatise we know 
that as a result of your decision we ‘won't 
have to run for the bunkers nearly as often, 
and we won't have to pick up the pieces of 
our buddies because many rounds that would 
have landed here in the coming weeks will 
never make it. Thank-you. 

WILLIAM H. GODDARD, 
1Lt. Inf. 
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TRIBUTE TO LT. JACK BREWER, JR. 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay tribute to Lt.. Jack Brewer, Jr., who 
was killed in action in Cambodia on 
Thursday, May 14. 

Jack was the 109th northern Kentucky 
fighting man to give his life for his coun- 
try in Southeast Asia. 

Though the Nation is experiencing dis- 
sent over America’s commitment, Jack 
Brewer answered the call to duty and 
honor. He paid the highest sacrifice for 
his country and for those of us whom he 
died defending. 

It must be our hope and prayer that 
Jack Brewer died so that others could 
live—and remain free. I know I speak 
for the people of the 4th District of Ken- 
tucky—and for all Americans—when I 
convey my deep sense of loss and sym- 
pathy to the Brewer family. 

The front page story reporting Jack’s 
loss, which appeared in the Kentucky 
Post, Tuesday, May 19, by John Harris, 
follows: 

Boone OFFICER SLAIN IN CAMBODIA BATTLE 
(By John. Harris) 

Newly expanded fighting into Cambodia 
has claimed its first northern Kentucky 
victim. 

Army ist Lt. William J. (Jack) Brewer, Jr. 
was killed last Thursday in an enemy 
encounter there: ; 

“We don’t know exactly how it happened 
yet,” said his mother, Mrs. William J. 
(Jeanne) Brewer, Sr., 933. Piedmont Circle, 
Rolling Green Acres, near Erlanger. 

“We got a telegram Monday. All it said 
was that he was on patrol and ran into a 
hostile enemy group.” 

The 23-year-old officer is the lith victim 
of Southeast Asian fighting for Boone County 
and the 109th for northern Kentucky. 

And it was another sad first for Boone 
County, which had also given the tri-county 
area’s first life in the Vietnam fighting over 
5 years ago. 

Pic. John W. Malapelli, 22, of Burlington, 
was the first northern Kentuckian killed in 
Vietnam. This was on February 9, 1965. 

Young Brewer was an outstanding soldier 
and had planned to make the Army his 
career. 

He had paratrooper training and was a 
Ranger as well as an expert in jungle warfare. 

“We last heard from him of May 8,” said 
his father, who is a mechanic with Day and 
Zimmerman Inc., Cincinnati. 

“He was in Vietnam then—at firebases 
along the (Cambodian) border. He had been 
in (Cambodia) and back out. 

“He said he expected to go into Cambodia, 
but (his letter) was just as pleasant as 
could be.” 

The young soldier was the oldest of six 
in his family. 

A brother, James A, Brewer, 22, is a power 
engineer with Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
Co, He and another brother, Jerald, 14, live 
at home. 

‘There are three sisters, Jennifer, 16, and 
twins, Robin and Melinda, 9. 

Lt. Brewer was a 1964 graduate of Boone 
County High School and was graduated 
mid-term in 1969 from Eastern Kentucky 
University with a business administration 
degree. 
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While at Eastern, he was outstanding in 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, attain- 
ing membership in Pershing Rifles drill team 
and Scabbara and Blade honor groups. 

He was commissioned an army second 
lieutenant upon graduation. 

The following day he married Janas Mills, 
of Independence. 

She now lives at 7050 Shenandoah Drive, 
Apartment 11, Florence, with a son, William 
Jackson Brewer III, who will be a year old 
later this month. 

The young officer went to Vietnam on 
Feb. 1, serving as an infantry platoon leader 
and executive officer with the lst Cavalry 
(Airmobile). 

He won the Combat Infantry Badge and 
was nominated for a Bronze Star. 

Lt. Brewer was a member of Grace Episco- 
pal Church, Florence. 

Other survivors include his maternal 
grandmother, Mrs. Lucille P, Latimer, of 
Evanston, Ill. 

Stith Funeral Home, Florence, is in charge 
of arrangements. 


GORDON FULCHER LEADS TEXAS 
POLLUTION FIGHT 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


F TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the foresight and the strength and the 
daring of one man who was not afraid 
to buck the system, our State is now 
moving, and is ahead of most other States 
in cleaning up—its.rivers. and streams, 
sewerage systems, and channels and 
bays: 

Gordon Fulcher, chairman of the 
Texas Water Quality Board, is the man 
responsible for “Operation Clean Sweep” 
which has shaken up the industries and 
some cities in Texas who have contrib- 
uted to our pollution. 

Armed -with laws, that were tough in 
nature and tough to pass, Fulcher and 
his staff now go- after violators with 
fines and firm legal proceedings. 

The background of Gordon Fulcher is 
onè of public service. For nearly 20 years, 
Gordon Fulcher was editor of the Austin- 
American newspaper, and here he was 
recognized as one of the State’s most ag- 
gressive, energetic and productive editors 
in the State. 

His newspaper was as colorful and de- 
lighted as the man himself. After a suc- 
cessful career in. the construction busi- 
ness, Gordon Fulcher returned to his first 
love—newspaper publishing. Through- 
out these ventures, Fulcher brought a 
keen sense of humor, a brilliant insight 
to the workings of our democracy, and 
a firm dedication to the ideals of respon- 
sible government. Gordon Fulcher has 
always been a working part of his gov- 
ernment—willing, fair, ‘responsible, and 
lovable. He is a true friend of his State, 
and I have been privileged to share his 
friendship for over 30 years. 

Mr. Speaker, as we know quite well, 
enforcement of our antipollution laws 
will require the concerted and coordi- 
nated administration of all legislation— 
Federal and State—and Gordon Fulcher 
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is the kind of man that can maintain a 
purposeful partnership. 

As further insight to his character and 
his ability, I would submit the following 
article from the May 17th edition of the 
Dallas Morning News: 

POLLUTERS Listen, OBEY STATE Now: TEXAS 
Moves AHEAD IN FIGHT FOR CLEAN RIVERS 
(By Robert Heard) 

AUSTIN —Nobody knew it at the time, but 
last Oct. 16 probably was the most important 
date in Texas history in the fight against 
water pollution. 

It was on that date that Gordon Fulcher, 
the salty-tongued chairman of the Texas Wa- 
ter Quality Board, suggested in a rambling 
speech to the board that it should examine 
every waste discharge permit in the state. 

From that speech came “Operation Clean 
Sweep,” a watershed by watershed series of 
hearings that has shaken up industries and 
cities in half the state and is zeroing in on 
the other half. 

A lot of people thought the day would 
never come when the board actually did any- 
thing substantial, 

But this attitude was unfair, say Hugh 
Yantis and Joe Teller, executive director and 
deputy director of the board. From 1961 
through 1965, the board had only three cleri- 
cal employes, they’say. 

It got three more employes and a budget 
of $40,000 in 1965. Finally, in 1967, the board 
got $3 million from the legislature and began 
building a staf that now totals 130, about 
one-third what Yantis and Teller say they 
need. 

Why did it take so long to get the legisla- 
ture to approve enough money to make it an 
effective agency? 

Fulcher explained: “In 1961, some members 
of the Legislature had to be promised there 
would be no staffand no money before they 
would vote to create the Water Pollution 
Control Board.” The board's name was 
changed in 1967. 

This gave the reluctant legislators credit 
for thé agency’s creation while at the same 
time placating major industrial polluters. 

Therefore the agency has been in a position 
to do something substantial only since 1967. 

The next question is why did it take two 
years to get the ball rolling? Some have crit- 
icized Fulcher’s predecessor Howard Rose, an 
appointee of Gov. John \Connally, saying ;he 
tended to be easy on industrial polluters. 

Yantis disputes this. Rose was the right 
man to head the board until Fulcher took 
over in October, he says. 

“Howard brought us into a modern opera- 
tion. Maybe his temperament would not be 
attuned to what we’re now doing. He did a 
whole lot to get this gun aimed ... when 
Fulcher came along, the gun was loaded,” 
Yantis said. 

Among other things that Rose did, Yantis 
said, was get the legislature to approve the $3 
million budget in 1967. 

A long shakedown period followed, during 
which, statistical information was gathered. 

The real beginning of Fulcher’s drive dates 
back to last summer’s Panola County grand 
jury investigation of the Sabine River. 

The major question was Texas Eastman, 
a giant chemical company near Longview. 

Fulcher, their board vicechairman, tele- 
phoned the company Aug. 1 and got it to 
shut down voluntarily in hours. The com- 
pany has since spent millions to improve the 
quality of its, effluent. 

Rose’s term expired and Gov. Preston 
Smith did not reappoint him. The board 
elevated Fulcher, publisher of a weekly news- 
paper in Atlanta. 

Four of the seven seats on the board are 
held by representatives of state agencies who 
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traditionally look to the governor’s ap- 
pointees on the board for leadership. 

Fulcher says he and Jerry Brownlee, former 
city manager of Fort Worth and a Connally 
appointee, had felt for a long time that the 
agency had no real objective. “Particularly, 
you couldn't find out who was in violation 
of a discharge permit and who wasn’t,” 
he said. 

“We gave our staff better direction than 
they had previously been given,” he said. 

But Fulcher is no critic of Rose. “I don't 
think Howard had in his previous board 
members two people as willing to hit at the 
snake as Brownlee and I were,” he said. 

Previous board members “walked on a 
lot of new ground. They were inclined to give 
industries and all permittees—to be too soft 
and to be too easy, to give two years for 
corrective action where they should have 
given two month,” he said. 

Even after Fulcher took over, it took time 
to get people’s attention. He noted that a 
group of cities in Northeast Texas failed to 
send representatives to the November meet- 
ing as requested. They showed up in Decem- 
ber, however, after city officials began to 
realize they could get into trouble. 

The board can ask the attorney general 
to file suit against cities or industries that 
fail to comply with their discharge permits. 
Violators can be fined $1,000 a day for each 
offense. Industries can be enjoyed to halt 
pollution. The law even permits the placing 
of a city’s sewage discharge function into 
receivership. 

And Fulcher took on the big boys. After 
the Houston Public Works Director, EB. B. 
Cape, said the board could do nothing but 
“raise a big stink,” Fulcher had Cape stand 
up at the February meeting of the board to 
receive this blistering: 

“I am amazed that a man holding such 
a position of responsibility as you do in one 
of the largest and most important cities in 
the world—the heart of an aréa from whence 
comes some 50 per cent or more of the gray- 
est pollution problems with which we must 
deal— would make such ‘a statement even in 
a facetious or jocular manner. 

“To me, it was-obdurate; indolent, ignor- 
ant, insolent and uncalled for.” 

In addition to sanctions the board could 
seek through state courts, Fulcher said the 
board could ask that federal funds be held 
up on pollution control, highway, housing 
and other projects, 

Cape accepted his punishment in silence 
and sat down. 

The agency is cracking, but. now there 
is a new threat. Fulcher says. Federal inter- 
vention, 

On April 15, Fulcher told a Corpus Christi 
audience: 

“Despite all the strong lip service of Presi- 
dent Nixon about the vital urgency of clean- 
ing up pollution in this country,” a federal 
official is hamstringing the Galveston Bay 
study. 

David Dominick; federal, water pollution 
control administrator, refused-.to release 
$250,000 appropriated by Congress as this 
year’s federal matching fund for the study. 
Dominick insisted that the money be tied 
to a strong enforcement program. 

Fulcher calis this “a Republican gimmick.” 

Yantis says, “It’s regrettable that the pres- 
ent administration chooses to play. politics 
with it.” 

Teller says the federal people are “hung up 
on the lawsuit business. Potomac fever leads 
someone to think he can do the job better. 
They think of us as little bumbling children 
that don't quite know what they are doing. 

“They've got senior people who have never 
seen a sewage treatment plant. They say en- 
forcement is the only way. They filed suit 
against St. Jo, Mo., in 1955 for dumping 
raw sewage into the Missouri River. They 
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won the suit. Last year, St. Jo started con- 
struction of their primary sewage treatment 
plant. It took 14 years. Last August, it took 
1% hours for Texas Eastman to stop after 
one phone call.” 

Teller says lower echelon federal people 
list Texas, California and New York as hav- 
ing the three best state anti-population pro- 
grams. 

Fulcher notes that industries along the 
Houston Ship Channel are spending between 
$50 million and $100 million to clean up 
their effluent. Already there has been im- 
provement, eyen before these projects are 
completed, he said. “The channel is cleaner 
today than it was 10 years ago.” 

A lot has been done, but much more needs 
to be done. Teller, for instance, says sewer 
lines that can keep out infiltration of rain 
water cost three times as much as pipes used 
today. And infiltration is a major problem 
because it place a tremendous burden on 
treatment plants. 

“Most people push the lever on their com- 
mode and think, ‘It’s nasty stuff—I want 
to forget it,’” he said. But somebody has to 
think about it. And the leverpushers are go- 
ing to have to pay for the bonds that build 
the lines and plants that take care of it. 

Some of the key somebodies that are think- 
ing about it are Fulcher, Brownlee, Yantis 
and Teller, And they lose money by doing it. 

Fulcher and Brownlee make $25 a day 
plus expenses for the two days a month they 
average in board meetings. 

Yantis, 56, makes $22,500. He has turned 
down a private offer of $50,000. “I’m doing 
what I want to do,” he said. 

Teller, 39, makes $18,500. He has turned 
down an offer of $32,500. “It sounds noble, I 
know, I enjoy what I'm doing and I think 
we're doing a good job. And it needs to be 
done. I’m making enough to live on, 

“You've got to be dedicated. The phone 
doesn’t ring but what it’s somebody giving 
you unshirted hell. We're either doing too 
much or too little. Cities claim we're mak- 
ing them spend too much money. Nobody 
comes to us if they don’t haye a problem.” 


CUBA’S INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my distinguished colleague from 
Florida, the Honorable DANTE B. FASCELL, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs, in commemorating 
Cuba’s independence. 

On this occasion last year, I stated that 
many of us celebrate Cuba’s Indepen- 
dence Day with mixed emotions. Today, 
I am sure that, while we join freedom- 
loving Cubans everywhere in honoring 
their homeland’s long struggle for liber- 
ty, we cannot forget that a totalitarian 
regime rules in Havana. 

We all remember the heroic leadership 
of Maximo Gomez, Antonio Maceo, and 
Jose Marti in Cuba’s epic struggle to 
throw off the yoke of Spanish colonial- 
ism. However, a less honorable Cuban 
named Fidel Castro has undone the work 
of those great men and their fellow coun- 
trymen and has returned Cuba to the 
dark ages of human liberty. 

The unfortunate condition of the 
Cuban people who labor under Castro’s 
regimental reign of terror is well known. 
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Although the Cuban dictator promises 
cornucopia in the dialectic of Commu- 
nist. doctrine, the plight of the inhabit- 
ants of Cuba has not lessened, Despite 
the claims of a successful socialist ex- 
periment, the majority of Cuba’s popu- 
lation exists in a state of persistent want. 
Moreover, a dissenter to Castro’s total- 
itarian policies is given the harsh choice 
of exile or prison. 

Apart from extinguishing the flame of 
freedom in Cuba, Castro’s regime has 
consistently recruited from other Ameri- 
can republics and has trained in Cuba 
guerrillas to export the Cuban-type 
Communist agrarian revolution. Since 
the agrarian approach has met with little 
success, radical revolutionary elements 
in the hemisphere are turning increas- 
ingly toward urban terrorism in order to 
bring down the existing order. 

Castro casts himself throughout the 
hemisphere as a leader of the down-trod- 
den who is opposed to United States im- 
perialism. However, it is clear that the 
Soviet Union presently has a large degree 
of economic and military influence on 
Cuba’s ruler. Last year’s visit of the 
Soviet fleet to Havana and the continu- 
ing presence of Soviet advisers is evi- 
dence of the closeness of the two govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, we deplore not only the 
existence of the totalitarian regime in 
Cuba, but also the danger it presents to 
all of the republics in the Inter-American 
system. 

However, I am confident that the thirst 
for liberty, which is paramount in the 
hearts of the Cuban people, will again 
sustain them in their quest for freedom 
and independence. 

Therefore, in commemoration of 
Cuba’s Independence Day, I urge all free 
people throughout the Americas to en- 
courage the Cuban people to continue 
their quest for liberty. 


LETTERS DESCRIBE RIDICULOUS 
ACTIVITIES 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues two letters that 
appeared in the Evening Star of May 16 
and 17 which I believe very effectively 
describe the ridiculous activities that 
have been conducted in our country in 
recent weeks. 

The letter follows: 

[From the iran re (D.C.) Star, May 17, 
1970 

Sir: Why do you have so little faith in the 
American system of representative govern- 
ment. In a 2,500 word editorial you take the 
present administration to task at great length 
for not listening to the student dissenters. 
Why should it? If this were to become the 
proper way to determine government action 
we would not need Congress—why bother 
with representatives if our duly formulated 
policy is set aside by mob demands? 
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Of course, we unfortunate middle-class 
Americans who hold down jobs would have 
to give them up and devote our time to mass 
protests, to shouting obscenities over the 
White House fence, to burning automobiles 
and throwing rocks at policemen. We will 
if we have to. It would seem so much wiser, 
however, if we all stayed home, obeyed the 
law and participated in elections at all levels. 

If the administration takes the easy way 
out and accepts the views of whatever group 
can create the greatest mess on the Ellipse, 
representative government will be a thing 
of the past. 


CHARLES R. HucKA. 
BETHESDA, Mb. 


[From The Washington (D.C.} Star, May 
16, 1970] 


LAMENT 


You cry for love, as you rob your mothers 
and hate the law which protects you. You 
ery for peace, as you murder your fellow 
students in the streets. You cry for com- 
munication, when your ears are obstinately 
closed to those who oppose you. You cry for 
freedom, when you are stifling the very 
freedom our brothers are dying for. You 
ery for population control, as you make love 
in the streets and bring unwanted babies 
into the world. You cry for anti-pollution and 
you leave tons of garbage on our Monument 
grounds and everywhere you go. And you 
cry for justice, when you are the most selfish 
and most unfair of all. 

You are the confused and lost, and I am 
ashamed to be called “youth” in the same 
breath as you. 

But the most painful, tragic thing of all is 
knowing that an ocean of blood covers this 
earth to give you the freedom, the right 
to wade in it and curse. 


OC. B., 17. 


CAMPUS VIOLENCE AND COLLEGE 
SPORTS 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, it is perhaps 
not usual to look for political comment 
on the sports page, but Red Smith is 
not a usual sports writer. I was deeply 
impressed by the perception of his recent 
column concerning the great impact of 
the Kent State incident on college ath- 
ee and athletics throughout the Na- 

on. 

Many of our outstanding college ath- 
letes, like their fellow students, have been 
shocked by the recent displays of mind- 
less violence at Kent State, as well as in 
Jackson, Miss. and Augusta, Ga. A rising 
number have declared a moratorium on 
participation in college sports because 
they no longer feel they can give full 
devotion to games at a time when their 
fellows can be shot down in cold blood 
with apparent impunity by those lawfully 
appointed to preserve the peace of our 
society. 

Of the protesting college athletes, 
many of whom are very conservative in 
politics and life style, Red Smith wrote: 

“They're bums. They just don’t feel 
like playing games. I don’t feel like writ- 
ing about games. I’m a bum. An old bum. 
I try to think about sports and I just 
keep hearing a too familiar voice repeat- 
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ing on radio and television: ‘I have a plan 
to end the war. I promise you I can 
achieve a just peace.” 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I introduce into the Recorp the arti- 
cle by Red Smith entitled “Wrong Time 
for Playing Games,” which appeared in 
the May 8, 1970, issue of the Chicago 
Sun-Times: 


BULLETS ON CAMPUS: WRONG TIME FOR 
PLAYING GAMES 
(By Red Smith) 

It is time for some of our professional 
sports leaders to declare that the games must 
go on because that is how these kids at Kent 
State would have wanted it. 

This was the theme when John Kennedy 
was murdered and when Robert Kennedy 
was murdered and when Martin Luther King 
Jr. was murdered. 

Indeed, Spec Richardson, the psychic gen- 
eral manager who minds store in Houston, 
knew so well what Robert Kennedy would 
have wanted that he slapped fines on Rusty 
Staub and Bob Aspromonte for refusing to 
play on the day of mourning for the senator. 
Joe L. Brown of Pittsburgh either did or did 
not fine Maury Wills for the same offense— 
he didn’t have the guts to say—and Milt 
Pappas, the pitcher who led a protest by 
Cincinnati players, was swiftly traded to 
Atlanta. 

Ken Fairman, athletic director at Prince- 
ton, isn't sure how the kids at Kent State 
would have wanted it, and isn't putting pres- 
sure on athletes who have suddenly lost 
interest in the playground. 

“They feel very deeply about this,” Fair- 
man says. "They're dropping out because they 
feel they can’t go out and have fun in 
sports . . . they always have a veto. They are 
not hired by us to play athletics.” 


WHO's A BUM? 


Princeton's unbeaten tennis team has 
quit for the year, eight lacrosse players have 
left the squad, three basketball players have 
packed it in, and so have three oarsmen on 
the heavyweight crew. 

The Princeton track team is down to 18 
athletes, and Herman Stevenson, the cap- 
tain, is trying to organize a boycott of the 
Heptagonal Games this weekend at Yale. 
Steve Tourek, the crew captain at Dart- 
mouth, wants all oarsmen to wear black 
handbands in the Eastern Spring Champion- 
ships Saturday. 

The Columbia baseball team cancelled last 
Tuesday’s game with Manhattan College. At 
least one football player at Stanford stayed 
away from spring practice. 

“These kids are for the most part very 
conservative kids,” Ken Fairman says. “One 
kid says to our lacrosse coach, ‘You told us 
not to play unless we have a 100 per cent 
commitment, and I can't.” 

They've bums. They just don’t feel like 
playing games. I don’t feel like writing about 
games. I’m a bum. An ole bum. I try to think 
about sports and I just keep hearing a too 
familiar voice repeating on radio and tele- 
vision: “I have a plan to end the war. I 
promise you I can achieve a just peace.” 

Richard Milhous Nixon says what hap- 
pened at Kent State was an “unfortunate in- 
cident” and implies that the kids who were 
slaughtered had nobody but themselves to 
blame because “when dissent turns to vio- 
lence it invites tragedy.” 

Spiro T. Agnew says that what happened 
was “predictable and avoidable.” That’s the 
polysyllabic way to say, "I told you so.” 

To Mr. Nixon, young people who detest 
the war in Vietnam and oppose his invasion 
of Cambodia are “bums.” To Mr. Agnew they 


are “tomentose exhibitionists.” (Tomentose 
is a hotdog word for hairy.) 
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FEW REMAIN SILENT 


In most colleges, athletes are regarded as 
conservatives, often correctly. Some are just 
muscular jocks with limited interests beyond 
the playing field, and most of them are kept 
too busy to have much time for campus 
movements. More and more of them, how- 
ever, are speaking out against the notion that 
they are part of the President’s “silent 
majority.” 

In fact, unless his hearing has failed bad- 
ly, Mr. Nixon must be aware of voices of dis- 
sent in many quarters that have been quiet 
until recently, in his own party and even in 
his own cabinet. That was a remarkable let- 
ter he got from his Secretary of the Interior 
protesting the President's insensitivity and 
the Vice President’s blackguarding of youth. 

Walter J. Hickel is the Alaskan who said 
conservation was overrated, whereupon 
Nixon handed him the Interior Department, 
making him the national conservation com- 
missioner. Now Walter has concluded that 
the President was overrated. 


THE INCREASING COST OF EVERY- 
THING 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in an ex- 
cellent article in the Evening Star of 
May 25, Sylvia Porter gives us a close 
look at the effects of the current price in- 
flation on the housewife’s shopping list. 
She cites dozens of specific examples 
that indicate the drastic rise in prices 
that is still affecting food and practically 
everything else we buy. No longer is it 
a question of substituting hamburger 
for steak, says Miss Porter. The house- 
wife now must decide whether she can 
afford hamburger. 

How much more evidence does the 
administration need before it will act 
to institute tough guidelines to limit 
price increases as well as establishing 
limits on wage hikes and selective con- 
trols on credit? 

The article follows: 


Your Money’s WORTH: LOWER PRICES 
RISING FASTEST 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

“Substitution” always has been a key 
weapon to help cut the cost of living— 
and since this inflation spiral took off in 
1956 a policy of “substitution” for meats and 
other foods, for non-foods and services 
wherever feasible, has been widely promoted. 

But now, ironically although understand- 
able, adoption of this policy on a mass scale 
is driving up the prices of the popular sub- 
stitutions more rapidly than the original 
higher-priced items, In short, as inflationary 
price increases drain our pocketbooks, we 
have fewer and fewer ways to protect 
ourselves. 

To put it succinctly, while hamburger is 
a fine substitute for steak, cheese and dried 
beans are scarcely satisfactory substitutes 
for hamburger. 

When the prices of the basics in foods, 
goods and services climb more rapidly than 
the prices of luxuries, the danger signals are 
flying very high. 

To illustrate, between the start of 1969 
and 1970, the cost of hamburger rose 11.9 
percent—more than twice the 5.8 percent 
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rise for sirloin steak. The average price of a 
pound of hamburger was 66c according to 
latest Official nationwide Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures. 

Also during this same 12-month period, 
the price of hot dogs rose 13.6 percent— 
nearly double the 6.8 percent rise for roast 
beef. At latest official report, frankfurters 
cost an average of 83c a pound throughout 
the United States. 

Several times during 1969 it was pointed 
out how big a bargain turkey was and how 
one could adapt turkey for year-round meals. 
Between January and January, though, poul- 
try prices rose 9.6 percent—with the key fac- 
tor behind this increase a jump of nearly 14 
percent for turkey. The BLS now reports the 
average price for turkey at 56c per pound. 

And so it has gone: Fresh and frozen fish 
prices rose 13.3 percent from January to 
January; pork, another traditionally lower 
cost beef substitute, rose 17.2 percent. over- 
all; beef liver was up close to 12 percent; 
liverwurst was up nearly 11 percent; sausage, 
18; bologna, 13; eggs, 19 percent. As for 
bacon, this has entered the category of gour- 
met, condiment foods. 

This is in direct contrast to the trend in 
the previous couple of years, for then, you 
may recall, the big increases were for sirloin 
steaks, roast beef, veal cutlets. And it was to 
beat these increases and still get sufficient 
protein that many consumers shifted from 
high-priced cuts of beef to hamburgers and 
hot dogs, chicken and fish. 

And the same trend is evident elsewhere. 
Among vegetables, such old standbys as 
carrots, celery and tomatoes all increased 19 
percent or more. 

Among home ownership costs, prices are 
rising rapidly for such necessities as repair 
of furnaces and washing machines, replace- 
ment of sinks, reshingling of roofs. 

Among transportation costs, public transit 
fares are rising more rapidly than any other 
major category. And traditionally bargain 
inter-city bus fares are climbing at a rate 
nearly four times that of new car prices. 

Among personal care items, prices for do- 
it-yourself home permanent refills are in- 
creasing faster than prices of cold waves 
performed at the hairdresser. Among wom- 
en’s apparel costs, casual shoe prices are 
rising faster than evening slippers. Among 
alcoholic beverages, wine prices are rising 
four times as fast as whisky prices Among 
health costs, semi-private hospital room 
rates are rising faster than private room 
rates, 

This 1969-70 period is murderous: Busi- 
ness recession, a stock market crash, climbing 
unemployment, mounting bankruptcies and 
now an inflation zeroing in on the basics. 

And the most tragic aspect of all is that 
at the heart of it is a war which everyone 
says must be ended but which drags on and 
on endlessly. 


GEN. WILLIAM C. WESTMORELAND 
DELIVERS ADDRESS AT ARMY AND 
AIR FORCE ROTC COMMISSION- 
ING EXERCISES, TEXAS A. & M. 
UNIVERSITY 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Gen. William C. Westmoreland delivered 
a most inspiring address to the Army and 
Air Force ROTC cadets who are gradu- 
ating from Texas A. & M. University and 


accepting commissions in the respective 
services. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the text of Gen- 
eral Westmoreland’s speech: 

ADDRESS Br GEN. W. C. WESTMORELAND, CHIEF 
OF STAFF, U.S. ARMY, ARMY AND AIR FORCE 
ROTC COMMISSIONING EXERCISES, TEXAS 
A. & M. UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE STATION, TEX., 
May 23, 1970 
I am proud to be a soldier ... a member 

of the Armed Forces team. As & soldier, I am 
always pleased to welcome those who are 
about to be commissioned in the Services 
of our country. Your qualifications for serv- 
ice are well known. I congratulate you on 
your decision to serve your country in the 
great tradition of our Nation and the State 
of Texas. 

Texas A. & M. has provided dedicated 
leadership—both civilian and military—to 
our Nation during the past 94 years. Over 
60,000 officers have come from your Corps 
of Cadets since 1920. Like them, you are 
about to add your contribtuion to the leader- 
ship of the Army and the Air Force. I am 
confident you also will carry with you 
throughout the Services “The Spirit’ of 
Aggieland.” 
U This spirit is personified by the distin- 
guished officer and polished gentleman—a 
member of my staff—who came from Wash- 
intgon with me’this morning, Major General 
Bill Becker, a graduate of this great insti- 
tution. General Becker was Cadet Sergeant- 
Major on the staff of Cadet Colonel and Corps 
Commander Durwood Varner, your Com- 
mencement speaker, and succeeded him as 
Cadet Corps Commander, 

General Becker is one of many of your 
alumni who are providing leadership in the 
Army today. 

In accepting your commission as an Officer, 
you have reached a significant milestone m 
your life. A vital part of your preparation for 
future responsibilities has been your enroll- 
ment in and successful completion of ROTC. 

Your chosen path to this point has not 
been without deprecation from’ some. Yet 
in withstanding assaults from those who 
would deprive you of your freedom of choice, 
you have demonstrated fortitude, under- 
standing and miaturity. I am convinced you 
are better men for it. 

During the past four years you have 
learned from the world of books; today you 
begin learning from the book of the world. 
Your education—in fact—has really just 
begun. 

When you receive the bars of a second Heu- 
tenant, you accept the responsibility of a 
commissioned officer. Inherent in this re- 
sponsibility is a trust far greater than that 
accorded most men. 

You will be entrusted with the lives of 
Americans in uniform, men who are repre- 
sentative of the citizenry of our country. In 
them you will find both the strengths and 
weaknesses of-our society and indeed of all 
humanity. But. in this age of rapid change 
-where many of our values are being gues- 
tioned, doubted, and even rejected, your en- 
lightened leadership is sought as never be- 
fore. Accordingly, the responsibility thrust 
on you will be complex and demanding. 

There was a time when unskilled, un- 
trained men filled) with passion could win 
battles... but those days have long since 
passed. 

Today our American serviceman possesses 
the self-confidence—the skill—that comes 
from comprehensive training and reliable 
equipment, He is better educated, better 
trained, and better equipped than any who 
have ever worn the uniform of this country. 

Nearly nine percent of. Army enlisted per- 
sonnel now have college degrees. For the last 
two years, about ten percent of our new en- 
listed men have“ been college graduates. 
Thirty percent of our enlisted strength have 
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had some college training and eighty percent 
have completed high school. The average 
number of school grades completed is 11.8. 
But these figures are not representative of the 
Army alone, they indicate the level of educa- 
tion in all the Services. 

Serving the well-educaved American sol- 
dier is one of the largest educational institu- 
tions in the world. 

The Army’s school system, with 2 colleges, 
22 branch schools, and 10 specialist schools 
offering over 650 courses of instruction on a 
campus located in 17 different states, is liter- 
ally the largest campus in the world. 

Under a civilian schooling program that 
was founded in 1867, the Army trains spe- 
cially selected officers for advanced degrees 
at leading universities. This is done in order 
to meet our growing needs which demand the 
higher discplines associated with Masters de- 
grees and Doctorates. 

At present over 90 percent of our career 
officers hold Baccalaureate degrees—the goal 
is 100 percent. Some 25 percent hold ad- 
vanced degrees. ... And we estimate that 
during their service, approximately 75 per- 
cent of our career officers will have the 
opportunity to gain advanced degrees, 

All of the great training facilities and 
educational institutions of the Army and Air 
Force exist for one reason: to make our sery- 
icemen and women better able to fulfill their 
oath of office. This’ oath that you will take 
today is the same oath taken by all 
servicemen and women, officer and enlisted. 

The oath is unique... its charge is not for 
defense of any Man, nor any partisan cause. 
Explicit. in our oath is a solemn affirmation 
to defend the foundation and expression of 
the highest ideals of freedom for man... 
the Constitution of the United States. Im- 
plicit is loyal response to our Commander in 
Chief—the President of the United States. 

Our Armed Forces have never swerved 
from honoring this oath.,Moreover, and:what 
should be extremely important to our citi- 
zenry, they have neyer acted as an instru- 
ment of coercion or-force against our goyern- 
ment. As a group they have remained 
subordinate to ‘civilian leadership as set 
forth in the Constitution. No other major 
nation in the world can ‘boast of Armed 
Forces that have shown such continued 
undivided loyalty, 

The Armed Forces of the United States 
have never failed, our country on the field 
of battle. Starting with our own Revolution, 
we have never lost a war. 

Should our Armed Forces ever become 
weakened, our Nation will have lost one of its 
strongest sinews of greatness, 

Essential to the strength of our Armed 
Forces are certain eternal values that cannot 
be compromised, And these are fundamentals 
to any society or any organization of people 
within a society. 

Respect for lawful authority. 

Discipline, including self-discipline. 

Sacrifice—a willingness to set aside per- 
sonal goals for the goals of the group. 

And finally, absolute honesty and integrity. 

These attributes are not hollow slogans. 
They are functional necessities for any hu- 
man involvement. But they are uniquely 
required in the military where human life 

not money or prestige . . . is the stake. 
Because these demanding standards are vital 
to the national interest, we make every effort 
to maintain and enforce them. We hold those 
who would violate these values accountable 
in accordance with the law of the land, keep- 
ing in mind justice to the individual and 
justice tothe Armed Forces. 

You gentlemen will provide much of the 
leadership that ensures the continued via- 
bility of these principles in the Army and 
Air Force. Texas A&M has prepared you well 
for your leadership role. As leaders, you will 
discover that what you achieve is directly 
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proportional to your individual determina- 
tion. You must want to command. You must 
have the will to accomplish. 

Gentlemen, individual determination or 
will has pervaded our fighting men in Viet- 
nam. Will enables infantrymen to move 
through seemingly impenetrable leech- 
infested jungles. Will causes U.S. airmen to 
fly through missile-ridden skies to accom- 
plish their missions. In a way, this same 
spirit is admirably exhibited here at Texas 
A&M by your tradition of the “twelfth man.” 

The Army, as part of our Armed Forces, has 
demonstrated its commitment throughout 
history to serve our country. 

As our young Nation expanded West of 
the Appalachians, our Army mapped and 
surveyed the uncharted wilderness, Today the 
Army charts the moon. 

As our young, growing Nation required 
increased arteries of communication, our 
Army Engineers planned and built roads, 
railroads, and canals. 

As our Nation’s population grew and her 
horizons expanded, the Army Medical Corps 
met the needs of national health. 

And as our Nation reached beyond the 
earth’s atmosphere, the Army developed 
Explorer I, the only ready satellite with 
which the challenge of Sputnik could be 
met. 

Certainly the other Services can cite nu- 
merous similar contributions. 

I am proud that the Armed Forces have 
always been pioneers. But they have done 
more than build roads and make maps... 
they have also, many times, led the way 
toward social change in our country. 

Today, the Services give special training 
to those who ordinarily would not be eligible 
to serve in the Armed Forces through lack 
of education. 

Today, the Armed Forces through Project 
Transition assist those servicemen about to 
be discharged by preparing them for civilian 
jobs in government and industry, +. train- 
ing which improves their future prospects 
and adds strength to our Nation, 

Moreover, the military has led the Nation 
in moving toward a truly integrated society 
where race plays no part and where any man 
can advance in accordance with his demon- 
strated abilities. 

The humanitarian actions of our Armed 
Forces in times of natural disaster are well 
known, 

I could cite numerous other contributions 
our Armed Forces have made to. our society. 
But our primary mission is not social re- 
form . .. It is to provide security for our 
Nation and its people. 

I’m proud to be a part of a military organi- 
zation that is an important instrument of 
& responsible government—a government 
which through its Armed Forces is capable 
of applying force with discretion .. . not 
irrationally as the case might be with an 
irresponsible nation. 

But our Nation must have sufficient power 
at its disposal to disuade the use of power 
against us by another nation. Accordingly, 
We must measure our military needs by the 
military capabilities of potential enemies. 
This is extremely difficult when one attempts 
to measure the power of an open society 
against the power of a closed society. And 
yet I would have it no other way bécause 
it is the very openness of our society which 
our Armed Forces defend. 

Like most professional soldiers, I am in- 
tensely proud of the profession of arms. 

In the United States, the Armed Forces 
defend a free and democratic society where 
men have the privilege to choose their pro- 
fession . . . where institutions such as Texas 
A&M provide educational opportunity to 
those who choose to contribute to the de- 
fense and security of our Nation. 

Your own late President, Major General 
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J. Earl Rudder, exemplified the career of the 
citizen soldier . . . a career that permits the 
individual to develop through his own dem- 
onstrated ability, General Rudder was a 
dedicated, fearless soldier. But he was also 
a reputable scholar and an inspirational 
leader as well. For better than a decade, as 
you know, he headed this institution with 
great imagination and wisdom. His legacy 
is your enrichment. His career demonstrated 
the true meaning of service... the per- 
sonal satisfaction that comes from individual 
initiative and imagination , . . that results 
from the pursuit. of excellence. 

The leader in the Armed Forces today is 
not just a manager of Violence. He must also 
be a master Of numerous skills. 

At the operating level; officers must not 
only be able to master the machines of war 
and. peace, they must also be managers of 
funds and other resources—business man- 
agers on a large scale. They, must be experts 
in transportation, logistics, personnel admin- 
istration, communications, and engineering. 
They must bê able to look to our Nation’s 
future needs in research and development 
and be prepared to administer these impor- 
tant and complex programs. 

At the man-to-man level, our military 
leaders must be able to handle personal, often 
emotional problems .. .. problems of the 
type found in every organization—indeed, in 
society itself. 

But most important, atthe individual 
level, the leader—himseif—must be able to 
face the dangers that every man in uniform 
has faced since time immemorial. He must be 
willing to undergo the physical hardship not 
every man is willing to endure. In a society 
which more and more frequently rebels at 
any idea of regimentation, he must readily 
accept discipline. And what is often more 
dificult, he must frequently be the disci- 
plinarian. 

He must be willing to accept and adjust 
to @ separated family life when the situation 
demands. And during a time when material 
things have become a principal incentive for 
the individual, he must take pride in accom- 
plishment and service rather than remunera- 
tion. 

Our Armed Forces require men of unusual 
motivation . ... men with the dedication to 
serve their Nation for the gratification that 
only service to one’s country can give. 

I firmly believe that you here tocay—after 
all is said and done—will be able to look 
back and know that the world is just a little 
bit better for your having served. 

Tam proud to be associated with an organi- 
gation dedicated to thé defense of the Con- 
stitution of the United States— 

An organization that continues to serve 
the best interests of our country and holds 
national interest above self-interest , . . 

An organization that recognizes the im- 
portance of discipline... 

An organization that respects rule by law 
and order... 

An organization that is steadfast and loyal 
toour Nation .. 

An organization that respects the idealism 
and fundamentals on which this great Nation 
was founded. 

As you enter the ranks of our Armed 
Forces, you are joining an institution with 
a proud heritage that predates the founding 
of our country, Those whom) you will lead 
will look to you for inspiration, good judg- 
ment, enlightenment and wisdom. Strength 
of character and integrity must be your hall- 
mark. 

Our servicemen deserve to be led by the 
best. I am confident that you can and will 
meet this obligation as you face the prob- 
lems that lie ahead. 

I am proud to wear the uniform of my 
country. You will soon share that same pride. 
Good luck and Godspeed. 
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THE WAR FOR SOUTHEAST ASIA 
IN PERSPECTIVE 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
with President Nixon’s decision to send 
American troops and military supplies 
into Cambodia, the questions are being 
asked again, Why are we in Vietnam? 
Why are we so heavily involved in South- 
east Asia? What possible interests in 
Southeast Asia could this country have 
that would cause us to make such bloody 
and costly sacrifices in that remote area 
of the world? 

In my judgment, the answers to these 
questions. are part of. the answer to a 
larger question; namely, why has there 
been such a history of conflict in the 
world? Perhaps a new perspective is 
needed even to raise this question prop- 
erly, a perspective gained through a with- 
drawal from the daily turmoil of life. 
Sucha vantage point surely would be af- 
forded in. the peacefulness of- outer 
space, a peacefulness existing because the 
reaches of space are yet untouched by 
man’s conflicting ambitions. As the as- 
tronauts travel through this void, or walk 
on the surface of the moon, they must 
gaze at an earth that appears to be so 
quiet and beautiful. They must ask them- 
selves the question, why can’t our planet 
be as peaceful.as it looks? 

I believe this question, can best be an- 
swered. by examining the existing situa- 
tion in a historical perspective. Since the 
dawn of time, man has been at war with 
man. Although the struggle has taken 
different forms, depending. on..time, 
place, and circumstance, the underlying 


‘theme has been one of direct opposition 


of beliefs, of values, of life styles, of two 
opposing systems. 
Some students of history have couched 


‘this conflict in basic terms of good 


against evil, God against the Devil, tyr- 
anny against freedom., Whatever its 
fundamental nature, however, since the 
early part of this century, the struggle 
has taken a highly ideological turn and 
has been characterized by a battle be- 
tween communism and freedom. 

In my lifetime, the Communists have 
waged a relentless battle to extend their 
influence and control over men and na- 
tions. In the process, countries have been 
treated as pawns in a global chess game 
that has as its goal the eradication of 
freedom and the establishment of a world 
order based on tyranny and atheism. 

From the time they demonstrated their 
real objectives, the United States has 
attempted to counter and frustrate the 
Communists’ conspiratorial designs 
whenever and wherever possible. Despite 
all efforts, though, the ideological map 
of the world has changed greatly in the 
last 25 years. 

Although communism as a form of goy- 
ernment emerged from the Russian revo- 
lution of 1917, it did not become a world 
threat until the close of World War II. 
After the war the Soviets consolidated a 
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primary base of illegitimate power by 
ringing down the Iron Curtain in Europe. 
Behind this Iron Curtain millions of in- 
dividuals in the 12 nations of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia, Estonia, Byelorussia, 
Rumania, East Germany, Yugoslavia, 
and Bulgaria, were forced to submit to 
the totalitarian will of the Communist 
state. 

One of the first major postwar con- 
frontations between the Soviet Union 
and the United States occurred in 1946. 
During World War II, Russia had agreed 
to withdraw its troops from Iran at the 
cessation of hostilities. After the close of 
the war, however, the Soviets refused to 
honor their agreement; they finally did 
so only after substantial political pres- 
sure was applied by the United States. 

In the following year the Russians and 
their East European allies aided the 
Greek Communist guerrillas in their at- 
tempt to forcefully overthrow the Greek 
Government. This endeavor was defeated 
by American military and economic aid 
which was channeled under the Truman 
Dectrine to the embattled country. 

During 1948 a direct confrontation be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States occurred in Berlin. In June, in a 
bold attempt to force the United States, 
Great Britain, and France to relinquish 
their joint control of the city, the Soviets 
blockaded Berlin. The allies responded 
with a counterblockade and initiated a 
massive airlift to relieve the beleagured 
city. One year later Russia lifted its 
quarantine and the Berlin crisis 
subsided. 

These initial confrontations infu- 
enced the United States to reverse its 
traditional policy of avoiding permanent 
alliances, In 1949, the United States and 
11 European nations signed the North 
Atlantic Treaty, and NATO was born. In 
this fashion, the countries of Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and the 
United States, with the subsequent addi- 
tions of Greece, Turkey, and West Ger- 
many, banded together to safeguard the 
freedom of the Atlantic community. 

During the same year, however, the 
Communist cause gained great impetus 
when China fell to a Communist revolu- 
tion Ied by Mao Tse-tung. The United 
States continued to support Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Republic of China, which 
set up headquarters on Taiwan. Soon 
Taiwan and the offshore islands, notably 
Quemoy and Matsu, became a source 
of recurring international tension. 

Faced with a new Communist threat 
from China, and fearing its growth in 
Asia and possible spread to Latin 
America and Africa, the United States 
instituted the Point 4 program. This was 
a program designed to share U.S. tech- 
nological skills, knowledge, and equip- 
ment with underdeveloped nations in an 
effort to help them develop their indus- 
trial, agricultural, political, and human 
resource potentialities. It also encour- 
aged the flow of U.S. private investment 
capital to these nations. 

Despite U.S. efforts, however, the strife 
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continued, and in 1950, the most serious 
confrontation of the early cold war oc- 
curred. ‘Fhe scene was not Europe, but 
the Far East. In June of that year, North 
Korean forces with the support of the 
Soviet Union and Communist China in- 
vaded South Korea. The Free World 
swiftly responded and the United States, 
on behalf of the United Nations, inter- 
vened and waged a relentless battle until 
a cessation of hostilities was finally 
agreed to in 1953. 

During the latter part of the fifties, 
the Cold War centered again in Berlin. 
In November 1958, Khrushchev initiated 
the second Berlin crisis by unilaterally 
renounicng the validity of the wartime 
agreements upon which the four-country 
occupation of the city was based, and 
demanding a new settlement strictly on 
Soviet terms. The United States and its 
allies resisted Soviet pressures, however, 
and the crisis temporarily abated when 
Premier Khrushchev and President 
Eisenhower reached an understanding at 
Camp David in September 1959, 

When John F. Kennedy assumed the 
Presidency in 1961, this understanding 
evaporated. Once again Khrushchev be- 
gan to build up international pressures 
over Berlin. The United States, Great 
Britain, and France resisted the pres- 
sures and prepared for all contingencies. 
A virtual stalemate thus existed until the 
fall, when Khrushchev abandoned his de- 
mands, and world tensions subsided 


once more. 

In the following year, the Communists 
heated up the cold war again, this time 
almost to the boiling point. In Septem- 
ber, Khrushchev placed intermediate- 


range ballistic missiles and medium- 
range bombers in Cuba, which had been 
secured as a forward Communist posi- 
tion by Castro’s revolution of the late 
fifties. The United States responded by 
threatening to unleash its nuclear power 
against the Soviets if their offensive 
weapons were not removed from the 
island. After a week of crisis, the Rus- 
sians removed the missiles and bombers 
and the world relaxed. 

While the removal of these instru- 
ments of war from Castro's Cuba helped 
remove communism’s sting from our 
shores, it did not help remove its influ- 
ence from the Western Hemisphere. 
Since that time, both the Soviets and the 
Red Chinese have been using the island 
as a staging base to promote Communist 
revolutions in the countries of South 
America. The United States has reacted 
by refining some of its Latin aid pro- 
grams and the Alliance for Progress. 
To date, our actions have helped com- 
bat the spread of communism in South 
America, but prevailing Latin eco- 
nomic and social conditions make any 
predictions of the future impossible. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States has 
been waging the cold war for over 25 
years. During that time we have joined 
with other nations of the free world and 
formed regional defense and security 
pacts. I have already discussed NATO; 
chief among the others are SEATO and 
SENTO in Asia and the Pacific, and the 
OAS in South America. 

While these agreements provide a 
broad-based bulwark against commu- 
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nism, the United States has not been 
content to rely solely upon them. In an 
effort to contain the spread of Chinese 
communism, for example, we have 
helped certain Asian and Pacific nations 
build their social, political, and economic 
institutions. South Korea, the Philip- 
pines, and Formosa proudly stand today 
as dramatic proof of the benefits of some 
forms of American foreign aid. 

In this process of nation building, we 
have also constructed an arc of defense 
posts in strategic areas of the world. 
Major U.S. strike bases are located in 
South Korea, Okinawa, Taiwan, the 
Philippines, South Vietnam, and Thai- 
land, as well as the Pacific Islands of 
Guam, Marianas, Marshall Islands, 
and Midway. This line of defense has 
been drawn in Asia and in the Pacific, 
and not on the shores of the continental 
United States because, as was aptly 
stated by Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the 
islands of the Pacific are the stepping- 
stones to our defeat. Thus we will fight 
the enemy on our own shores only as a 
last resort. 

The strength of this arc of defense is 
nowhere better illustrated than by our 
Okinawa airbase. There is enough nu- 
clear firepower located on the island to 
reduce Red China to a sandy beach. 
Moreover, it is estimated that it would 
take only 400 atomic weapons to insure 
this total destruction, Of course, we 
would not unleash this nuclear holocaust 
unless forced to, but I am convinced 
that the knowledge that we have the 
power, and would use it if necessary, 
helps keep the Communists in line. 

Mr. Speaker, based on the nature and 
history of the cold war, I submit it is 
obvious that the Communists are fo- 
menting revolution in Southeast Asia as 
a means of facilitating the achievement 
of their goal of world conquest and 
domination. 

It was to frustrate these conspiratorial 
plans that the United States became 
heavily involved in the Asian conflict. 
In this connection, our actions in that 
war-torn land are also proof to the free 
world that this country will not permit 
the destiny of beleaguered nations that 
ask for our assistance to be forcefully 
decided by alien aggressors. 

For the greater part of the last decade, 
we have fought the Communists in Viet- 
nam, In my judgment, this conflict could 
have been concluded in our favor years 
ago if our then national leaders had had 
the will and resolve to permit the mili- 
tary to win the war. This was the subject 
of a personal policy statement which I 
recently delivered supporting my con- 
current resolution which calls on the 
President to promptly and systematically 
pursue a new policy of total military vic- 
tory in Vietnam, I have requested the 
President to issue new orders to our mili- 
tary forces and our allies in the field. 
Orders that will remain in force until 
North Vietnam totally surrenders. I have 
also urged him to institute a plan of 
action of day and night bombardment 
that will assure the total destruction of 
North Vietnam’s military and industrial 
installations; population centers after 
appropriate notices of intention have 
been disseminated; agricultural pro- 
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duction lands; dikes and facilities; trans- 
portation and communications lines 
connecting North Vietnam to neighbor- 
ing countries; Haiphong Harbor; and 
other shore facilities. In addition, a pro- 
gram of tactical commando raids by 
South Vietnamese into North Vietnam 
should be implemented. Finally, a total 
air, land and sea embargo on commerce 
between North Vietnam and other na- 
tions should be established. 

In regard to halting Communist ag- 
gression throughout Southeast Asia, par- 
ticularly Cambodia, I have urged Presi- 
dent Nixon to supply that embattled 
country with sufficient U.S. military 
equipment and supplies together with a 
force of U.S. military advisers to enable 
the Cambodian Government to withstand 
the enemy onslaught. At present, Cam- 
bodian troops are ill-equipped and ill- 
trained. They also need our guidance. 
One without the other would be insuf- 
ficient. 

In contrast to our bitter experience in 
Vietnam, the U.S. assistance I have out- 
lined should be accompanied by massive 
round-the-clock airstrikes, designed to 
destroy all strategic hamlets, staging 
and support areas utilized by the Com- 
munists throughout the embattled areas 
of Southeast Asia. Thus American power 
will be focused on problem spots at a 
minimum loss of American life and limb. 

I think if these military policies were 
vigorously pursued the aggressors would 
soon be defeated, and a well-earned peace 
would settle on the area for the first time 
in over 20 years. The Communists have 
demonstrated that freedom for South- 
east Asia can only be purchased by force. 
Since they have sown the wind with dis- 
cord and strife, let them now reap a 
whirlwind of righteous American power 
and wrath. 

Before leaving this subject, Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to make the observation 
that achieving peace in Southeast Asia 
does not necessarily mean that the 
United States will totally withdraw its 
military forces from the area. More than 
likely, residual forces would remain, as 
they have remained after the close of 
earlier wars. For example, although 
World War II was concluded 25 years 
ago, we still have about 300,000 troops 
stationed in Western Europe and in 
NATO countries. Another 39,000 men 
are based in Japan, Moreover, despite 
the fact that Korean hostilities ceased 18 
years ago, 64,000 U.S. soldiers still re- 
main in South Korea. It is on this basis 
that I predict that the current American 
involvement in Southeast Asia will 
probably take the form of long-term 
American regional presence, even after 
peace is arrived at. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has recent- 
ly sent allied forces on a tactical mission 
into Cambodia. The move was designed 
to clean out Communist sanctuaries and 
deny the Communists the unfettered use 
of Cambodian staging areas and supply 
depots. To date, the mission has far ex- 
ceeded expectations. Enormous amounts 
of food, munitions, and medical supplies 
have been captured. Large numbers of 
enemy bunkers, staging depots, and com- 
mand posts have been destroyed. Finally, 
thousands of enemy soldiers have been 
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killed, and thousands more captured. Ac- 
cordingly, I think the Cambodian mis- 
sion will yield the dividends the Presi- 
dent expects and I believe it will be of 
material benefit in shortening the war 
and facilitating troop withdrawals. 

Mr. Speaker, while our national atten- 
tion and energies are focused on South- 
east Asia, the Communists are dramat- 
ically increasing their presence and in- 
volvement in the Middle East. The 
Soviets are using Arab-Israeli problems 
as a means of extending Communist in- 
fluence in that part of the world. This is 
not a new happenstance; the Russians 
mounted a program of expansion in the 
Middle East in 1955. At that time they 
agreed to supply Egypt with arms from 
Communist bloc countries. Following this 
agreement, Russia became an outspoken 
supporter of Egypt on the international 
scene. In addition, during the Mid East 
war of 1956, involving Britain, France, 
and Israel, the Soviets seized on the 
volatile situation and exploited it. They 
initiated far-reaching economic and 
military aid programs for the Arab 
States, and in the course of the next 
decade were able to fashion considerable 
influence and control in Arab councils. 

Today, the Soviets are renewing their 
expansionist efforts in the Middle East. 
They are supplying Arab States with 
military advisers, combat pilots, ground- 
to-air missile experts, modern airpower, 
armaments and munitions. If these 
ominous trends continue, and if Com- 
munist influence in the Middle East is 
consolidated, the area could become hos- 
tile territory to U.S. and allied military 
forces. Should this happen, NATO se- 
curity and the global balance of power 
would be greatly affected. In addition, 
the natural resources of the oil-rich 
Middle East could be denied to the 
United States and Europe thereby plac- 
ing potential economic strains on the 
free world. 

To avert such an eventuality is why 
the United States should weigh the 
course of events in the Middle East care- 
fully, and cast its weight in strategic 
places and at appropriate times. More- 
over, the United States has a vested in- 
terest in helping the nations concerned 
work out a mutually agreeable resolution 
to the conflict, a resolution that will in- 
sure the territorial integrity of the coun- 
tries involved and that will preserve the 
East-West balance of power in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Mr. Speaker, by way of summary, for 
25 years, the United States and the Com- 
munists have been locked in a titantic 
struggle that has spanned the globe. In 
the process some nations have been sub- 
verted, overthrown, and dominated by 
the Reds, while the sovereignty of other 
nations has been protected and preserved 
by the United States. 

I predict that struggle will not be end- 
ed in Vietnam. Neither will it be decided 
in the Middle East. Instead, I believe it 
will continue until one side absorbs the 
other, until both sides destroy each other 
and the world, or until we learn to live 
together in peace. 

For the present, however, I believe it 
is of crucial importance for Americans 
young and old to understand the nature, 
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the background, and the present state of 
the struggle between communism and 
freedom. Understanding is necessary if 
the resources of this great country are 
to be fully focused on the battle at hand, 
a battle that has cost great losses of 
American life and treasure; a battle that 
will probably cost us more of the same in 
the years to come. 

The mantle of world leadership falls 
heavy on the nation that wears it; the 
costs of freedom come high to the peo- 
ple who preserve it. Our Nation has not 
shirked its leadership responsibility in 
the past; our people have always proved 
equal to the sacrifices they have been 
called upon to make in the cause of free- 
dom. I am confident such will be the 
case in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States is the 
only nation in the world today that pos- 
sesses sufficient human, industrial, and 
military resources to lead the fight 
against communism. Should this genera- 
tion of Americans decide that the battle 
between communism and freedom is not 
worth pursuing, and that the United 
States should surrender its leadership 
position, I believe this generation will 
not pass before the forces of communism 
dominate the world. 

If the United States did not lead the 
fight for freedom, what nation would? 
If the United States faltered in its his- 
toric task, what nation would pick up the 
fallen standard? 


REMARKS OF JAMES E. MERNA 
AT ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 
JOHN M. PERRY AMERICAN LE- 
GION POST NO. 1044, SPARKILL, 
N.Y. ON ARMED FORCES DAY 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
because of student unrest, many Armed 
Forces Day ceremonies were canceled and 
I do not believe that our military men 
received the thanks and the praise which 
they so rightly deserve. Accordingly, I 
should like to include in the RECORD a 
speech delivered to an American Legion 
audience on Armed Forces Day by Mr. 
James E. Merna, who is a past president 
of the Marine Corps League: 


REMARKS OF JAMES E. MERNA, AIDE TO THE 
NATIONAL COMMANDANT, MARINE CORPS 
LEAGUE, AT THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 
JOHN M, PERRY AMERICAN LEGION Post No. 
1044, SPARKILL, N.Y., ON ARMED FORCES 
Day, May 16, 1970 


Congressman McKneally, Commander 
Weber, Program Chairman Joe Martorano, 
Distinguished Past Commanders, fellow 
Legionnaires, Members of the Ladies Auxil- 
iary, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

It’s a real delight and honor to be here 
this evening. After seeing so many friends 
and familiar faces, my visit reminds me that 
time passes very quickly. I was a member of 
the Tappan Zee High School graduating 
class of 1950—one of my classmates then who 
is now one of your more notable members, is 
Bill Crable, recently named Captain of the 
Orangetown Police Force. 
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The last 20 years have certainly gone by 
quickiy. In looking back, I only wish that old 
friend Bill had been connected with the 
Orangetown Police during our school days— 
when I seemed to be getting into all sorts of 
trouble—like the time when I was about 14 
and “borrowed” Caputo’s row-boat during a 
lunch-hour break in Piermont and rowed 
across the Hudson River—and stayed away 
from St. Agnes, AWOL you might say, for 
about 7 days. Some people in Piermont still 
call me “rowboat” to this day. 

Or the time when I actually borrowed 
Jug-Head Jessup’s bicycle when caddying 
got slack one day at the Rockland Country 
Club, and he had forgotten that he had 
loaned it to me, reported it missing, and 
when I showed up with it later, was brought 
to a quick and thorough accounting for it at 
the Sparkill Police Station. I also got to 
know Bill's Uncle Jack Smith pretty well 
then, too. He was the one who was always 
picking me up along Route 9W or in New 
York City when I ventured forth from St. 
Dominic's or St. Agnes, without authoriza- 
tion. All I can say now is, thank God he 
brought me back. I'd hate to consider what 
might have been, had he not done so! 

In preparing my remarks for this evening, 
I decided to follow a rule attributable to 
Winston Churchill who once said, “Treat an 
address like a skirt—keep it long enough to 
cover the subject, but short enough to be 
interesting.” 

Ever since leaving Rockland County, and 
with time out for Marine Corps service and 
college, I have been living in the Maryland 
suburbs of Washington, D.C. While Wash- 
ington is recognized as the center of po- 
litical power, its very peculiarities, however, 
tend to insulate those who live there from 
the real problems—and more particularly— 
the vital contributions—of America. This is 
why I am pleased to be here in Hometown, 
America, here in Rockland County, New 
York, on this special occasion. 

It’s truly a great personal honor to share 
this evening with you. I mention this specifi- 
cally because as Art Buchwald recently 
pointed out in one of his syndicated col- 
umns, the most popular speakers these days, 
at many other forums, are largely the stu- 
dent revolutionaries, black militants, those 
advocating the legalization of pot, or those 
who are back from cutting sugar cane in 
Cuba, I think it’s a crying shame that there 
are fewer and fewer podiums being made 
available to anyone these days who speaks 
out in defense of America and her men in 
uniform, 

Vice President Agnew said the same thing, 
in so many words, earlier this week when he 
was quoted by the Associated Press as saying 
that he would like to explain, discuss, and 
debate Administration policy on college 
campuses, but feels there is no chance now 
for him to be heard. He told the Governors 
Conference at the White House that he 
would like to appear on campuses himself, 
but faces the prospect of being shouted 
down by militants and not being heard. Isn't 
that a sad commentary of our times when 
those who scream the loudest about infringe- 
ment of their rights would deny this same 
basic right of freedom of speech as guaran- 
teed by the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution to our Vice President and to all 
others of our citizens? 

I'm here tonight for another reason—ever 
since I heard another truly great American 
and a distinguished Marine, General Lewis 
W. Walt, Assistant Commandant of the 
Marine Corps remark: “It's up to us, if we 
believe in this country, we'd better get out 
and start speaking up for it—and lead these 
people in the right direction.” I sincerely be- 
lieve that General Walt was directing these 
remarks to you—and tome. 

Today being Armed Forces Day, a day set 
aside by the Congress in 1949 to honor the 
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Nation's military services, I thought it would 
be an approrpiate time to comment on the 
Situation currently facing our military es- 
tablishment. 

Times has certainly changed. In the Revo- 
lutionary War, the American soldier was 
called a Minuteman. In World War I, he 
became a doughboy, while in World War II 
and Korea, the popular name was G.I. Now, 
in Vietnam, the name of the American fight- 
ing man has been changed to that of “fool.” 

Our Armed Forces today are not only under 
fire in Vietnam and at a few other hot spots 
around the world, they are also under heavy 
fire on the home front. Our troops are used 
to fire from an enemy, but the low blows 
being hurled at them from inside their own 
country hurts even more: Because of the con- 
stitutional arrangement which they would 
never want to change, our men in uniform 
cannot return such fire directly. But you and 
Iand the overwhelming majority of America’s 
27 million living veterans can and must come 
to their defense. When each of us joined the 
service, we saw a freedom worth protecting 
and a way of life worth defending. This 
same is no less valid or important today. 

A good friend of this Post and of so many 
people in this audience tonight recently 
voiced similar comments about this great 
American fighting spirit that has seen our 
Nation through thick and thin for almost 200 
years. He’s one who has had the greatest 
beneficial effect on me personally, in my life- 
time, and is still guiding me and so many 
others, even to this day. I thought so much of 
this outstanding American, and still do, that 
I named my first son after him. I’m referring 
to no one other than the former Coach and 
Athletic Director at St. Agnes—Mr. Jim 
Faulk. 

As you probably know, Coach Faulk and 
his wife Betty have been residing for the past 
few years in Orlando, Florida. And there’s 
hardly an old-timer from Rockland County 
vacationing in Florida these days and over 
the years that hasn’t stopped by to visit the 
Jim Faulk’s. Their door has always been 
wide open—as wide as their hearts—and 
their number of friends is legion. 

I mentioned in a recent letter to Coach 
Faulk that I had been invited to speak to the 
members of the John M. Perry Post tonight. 
I asked him if he had a message that he 
would like me to convey to you at this time. 
In addition to sending his greetings and best 
wishes to everyone here tonight, he expressed 
a few thoughts which I would like to pass 
along to you. 

“One thing I would like for you to mention 
at the dinner, Jim,” he said, “is that I first 
came in contact with the Legion when Mr. 
Marie Masucci came to the school at St. 
Agnes to present the Graduating Class two 
prizes—and that fine relationship continued 
through the years.” “And most important,” 
he went on to say, “that the people of that 
area—Piermont, Sparkill, and St. Agnes 
represent what this America really stands 
for.” “Their loyality was always unques- 
tioned, their dedication 100 percent, and 
they proved to be the greatest fighters in the 
world.” “Proof of their courage and sacrifice,” 
he added, “is evident in the Sparkill Square 
on Memorial Day where so many crosses are 
on display.” He concluded by saying, “No two 
towns in Rockland County together gave so 
many of their youths for the cause of free- 
dom in World War II.” In a P.S. he added, 
“Tell old Eddie Harlan I often refer to him 
at age over 70 marching 10 to 12 miles in 
parades carrying the American Flag when 
some of these punks want to spit on it and 
burn it.” 

That is the mark of the finest of men, a 
great leader and loyal American, Coach Jim 
Faulk, and the memories he treasures and 
the high tribute he has deservedly paid to 
the members of this Post. 
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He's still keeping quite active as usual in 
Florida, and as a matter of fact he recently 
helped organize the Orlando Detachment of 
the Marine Corps League and became a char- 
ter member. He also recently retired as a full 
Colonel in the Marine Corps Reserve. Now 
you can recall why so many St. Agnes men 
enlisted In the Marine Corps. We had early 
and proper guidance, not only from Coach 
Faulk and the good Sisters at St. Dominic's 
and St. Agnes but also from those who took 
a personal interest in us as individuals such 
as our beloved High School Principal Mr, 
Anthony G. Barone, and coaching greats 
Matt Rotelli and Nick Mottola, and the rest 
of the faculty at Tappan Zee. I wish the 
same could be said for some of our misguided 
youth in our country today. 

We have cause to be concerned about some 
of our youth today, especially those on the 
side of the violent New Left—whose heroes 
are Che Guavera, Mao, and Lenin—who vio- 
late the law for political purposes—who seek 
maximum publicity for their actions but 
often do not care whether they attain their 
goals—who spout hatred for an economy that 
lavishes on them more comforts than earlier 
societies bestowed on their Kings. 

These “new barbarians,” as they have been 
called by an Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States, are found today on uni- 
versity campuses, in various public demon- 
strations and protests, and elsewhere, though 
they represent only a small minority of the 
numbers participating in these movements. 
They care nothing for our system of govern- 
ment and law. They believe that the relative- 
ly civilized society in which they live is so 
totally rotten that no remedy short of the 
destruction of that society will suffice. These 
are the type of forces that are hard at work 
today to capture the mind of the American 
serviceman and our society in general. 

Time is a critical factor and Hanoi is look- 
ing at all of us here in the United States to 
see whether the American public has the will 
and the patience to stick it out in Vietnam. 
Compounding this problem is the fact that 
we are living in an era of impatience. Every- 
one—and young people in particular—more 
and more are demanding, or at least are being 
conditioned to expect, an immediate solution 
to their problems. Tomorrow is not soon 
enough. We have instant communications 
and want instant gratification of our desires. 

Fortunately, we can all take great pride in 
the young men in our armed forces today, the 
vast majority of whom accept their service 
obligations conscientiously and without hesi- 
tation, The job that our young soldiers, sail- 
ors, airmen, and Marines are doing for us in 
Southeast Asia today and in other troubled 
areas of the free world is unparalleled—to a 
degree unknown in previous wars. 

Over the past four years, I have had the 
opportunity and the privilege to meet and 
talk with hundreds and hundreds of young 
wounded Marines, sailors, and soldiers from 
Bethesda Naval Hospital and Walter Reed 
Army Hospital, many of whom paid a ter- 
rible and permanent price for their service. 
I have been to services at Arlington National 
Cemetery for scores of American servicemen 
who made the supreme sacrifice in Vietnam, 
I have visited, consoled, and counselled with 
many of their parents and widows, and just 
two weeks ago in Washington at a rally -n 
Constitution Hall spearheaded by Senator 
Dole of Kansas and co-sponsored by your own 
Congressman Martin McKneally, I met some 
of our recently released Prisoners-Of-War and 
the anguished families of some of our 1500 
Americans who are still missing in action or 
are being held captive by the North Viet- 
mamese, some for as long as 6 years without 
a single word as to their fate or condition. 

These are the men whom we honor today 
on Armed Forces Day—young men and 
women from all services, all walks of life, all 
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races, and all parts of our country. Their 
morale is high—and they know what they're 
fighting for. 

A young Marine from Pennsylvania, writing 
home from Vietnam last December, best ex- 
plained it all when he said: “As far as the 
demonstrators and peaceniks go, I believe 
each man has the right to demonstrate, to 
say what he wants to and to take lawful 
action to achieve his goals .... it’s up to 
them to live their lives as they wish, as long 
as in exercising their own freedoms, they 
don’t infringe on the freedom of others. Let 
them call for peace, but let them know that 
there is a cost for peace. Would they be will- 
ing to pay for it? No man wants peace more 
than the guy who has bullets flying past his 
head. ...” 

Two months after expressing these senti- 
ments, this 19 year old Marine was killed in 
Vietnam. This message I believe bears re- 
peating time and time again, by you and I, 
to today’s younger generation. 

The United States is truly the land of the 
free, but only because of the brave! 


“FACE OF NEW YORK” PHOTOG- 
RAPHY EXHIBIT 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Mrs. Javits 
and I were delighted that so many of my 
colleagues attended the recent reception 
in the Capitol to mark the opening of the 
“Face of New York” exhibit, including 
two of the Senate’s most distinguished 
photographers, Senators GOLDWATER and 
BAKER. 

The exhibit of 24 photographs is cur- 
rently on display in the main reception 
room of my offices in the Old Senate 
Building. It is presented in cooperation 
with Famous Photographers School of 
Westport, Conn., and represents the 
photographic work being done by its 
home-study students throughout New 
York State. 

The photographers and the titles of 
their works featured in the “Face of New 
York” exhibit are: 

Mr. Bernard K. Baderian, New York 
City, “Winter.” 

Mr. John J. Bergeron, Poughkeepsie, 
“Catskill Farm.” 

Mr. Lawrence Berkley, Far Rockaway, 
“Terminal at Night.” 

Mr. William J. Bertoldi, Hopewell 
Junction, “Pigeons.” 

Mr. William T. Bossert, Pleasantville, 
“Indian Steelworker.” 

Mr. John L. Burke, Glen Oaks, “Ship 
on Brooklyn Waterfront.” 

Miss Patricia Gavanaugh, New York 
City, “Grant’s Tomb.” 

Mr. William T. Dennis, Jamaica, 
“Autumn Forest.” 

Mr. Edward A. Frampton, Yorktown 
Heights, “Kitten-Mixed Breed.” 

Mr. John A. Gulardo, Brooklyn, “Sun- 
rise-New York Harbor.” 

Mr. Charles W. Kelley, Jr., Greene, 
“Winter Scene of Farm.” 

Mr. Art Kilcup, New York City, “Boy 
Playing Ball in Park.” 

Mr. Wilfred-Alexander Lewis, New 
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York City, “The Young Ladies of Har- 
lem.” 

Mr. Efton C. Masters, Bronx, “The 
Village.” 
Miss Alice K. Miller, New York City, 


Miss Marlis Muller, New York City, 
“Children on Step.” 

Mr. Mare Renard, Brooklyn, “Cathe- 

Mr. King Rich, New York City, “Wall 
Street Synagogue.” 

Mrs. Brenda Rowntree, Penfield, 
“Grape Country. in the Finger Lakes, 
New York.” 

Mr. Robert W: Toerper, Chappaqua, 
“Winter Fun.” 

Mr. Harry T. Tong, Brooklyn, “Stroll- 
ing on the Boardwalk.” 

Mr. Jose Valjalo, New York City, 
“Lower Manhattan.” 

Mr. Scott Webber, Stony Point, “Last 
Supper Scene—Metropolitan Opera.” 

I invite Senators and their staffs to 
stop by my office to see this fine exhibit 
of photographs by some of my con- 
stituents. 


MINORITY VERSUS MAJORITY 
RULE 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the many campus riots and 


disturbances, many of the colleges across 
the country have been forced to close. 
As a result of this, many of the students 
who are earnestly seeking an education 
are being denied this privilege and op- 
portunity. 

I think it is past time for firm action 
in dealing with that minority of students 
who are responsible for creating chaos 
on our campuses. The majority of the 
students who are not participating are 
the ones who are suffering the most. In 
our free society, citizens have the right 
to express their opinions and opposition 
to governmental policies with which they 
do not agree. But to engage in raucous, 
illegal and self-defeating conduct re- 
sulting in arson, destruction of property, 
and physical violence is not true dissent, 
but a trampling of the rights of others. 

At this point, I would like to insert a 
letter I have received from a young man, 
Bill Harner, of my district who is a 
student and who is earnestly seeking an 
education. I believe he expresses the 
views of many of the students who are 
not engaged in illegal conduct on the 
campuses, but who, nonetheless, are be- 
ing denied the educational opportunities 
to which they are entitled. 

The letter follows: 

Monroe, OHIO. 


I think it is about time that people wake 
up and take an interest in what is happen- 
ing around them. 

A sad thing has happened in the state of 
Ohio; most of the universities, including the 
Miami-Middletown Branch Campus, have 
been closed. Why? Because of a minority of 
students. This minority yells that their 
rights have been trampled. Well, my rights 
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and the rights of others are being infringed 
upon by these students. 

I am a veteran of three years service with 
the United States Army; now, I attend night 
classes at the Miami-Middletown Campus as 
well as work full time at Armco Steel, and 
I take my education seriously. I am mar- 
ried, and my wife is due to graduate in June 
with a B.S. in elementary education. It now 
seems doubtful that she will graduate at all 
since the university is closed. 

I was taught, while growing up, to respect 
people and their feelings and the govern- 
ment. If I disagreed with actions taken by 
people or the government, I could voice my 
disagreement non-violently. The rights of 
free speech and dissent should not be taken 
lightly as have been by the minorities. 

It has been said that there is a genera- 
tion gap, and this is the reason there is a 
lack of understanding ‘between some stu- 
dents and some adults. I am a student; I dis- 
agree very much with the student minority’s 
actions and opinion. 

To me, it seems that the minority wants 
to be understood, but who do they try to un- 
derstand? If the Establishment was not try- 
ing to understand them, the shooting in- 
cident at Kent State would have happened 
a long time before this. 

They say that they want peace, but all 
they display is violence. Is this what we as 
Americans want? It seems that way because 
all we do is ask them to stop being violent 
and we will come to some kind of agreement 
concerning their demands. 

When a student is arrested for destroying 
property, he is charged with disorderly con- 
duct. Why isn't he charged with disorderly 
conduct, destruction of property, and, in 
some cases, charged with assault and bat- 
tery? Some people say that better laws will 
come from student disorders. Are new laws 
what we need? If our law enforcement agen- 
cles were permitted to enforce the laws, new 
laws would be unnecessary. 

The National Guard are being called kill- 
ers, but are they? If the destruction of prop- 
erty had not taken place, I doubt very much 
whether the National Guard would have 
been called onto the Kent State campus. The 
fault of the four deaths rests absolutely with 
the radical leaders who provoked the riot. 
It should not be forgotten that the National 
Guardsmen are also civilians. The killings 
should not have happened, and the right 
to dissent should not be considered the 
right to destroy. 

The minority in most colleges has asked 
for the removal of ROTC from their cam- 
puses. Don’t they realize that they are re- 
stricting the rights of others still further? 
The removal of ROTC would deny some stu- 
dents scholarships granted by this program. 
They would be denying the right for any 
young man who might wish to enter the 
Armed Forces as an officer to do so, The 
ROTC program is not mandatory for any 
student. So, why should there be a demand 
for its removal? Several students have told 
me that it is symbolic of the Armed Forces. 
I hope that these students are not under 
the illusion to think that without an army 
there will be peace. As long as there is greed 
of any kind in human beings, there will be 
conflicts and wars. When the day comes that 
every country is at an equal balance in 
power, so as not to be a threat to each other, 
then, and only then, will there be peace. 

If the students want a change so badly, 
why don’t they study harder in school be- 
cause from the colleges of today come the 
leaders of tomorrow, and then is the time 
for change, if necessary. 

Are we, the majority of Americans, going 
to stand silently and allow a few people to 
incite a revolution which will destroy all 
that this country stands for, or are we going 
to counteract before it is too late? 

C.. W. (Britt) HARNER. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ANNUAL HONOR AWARDS 


HON. CARL T, CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a very im- 
pressive ceremony was held at the Sylvan 
Theater in Washington on May 19, 1970. 
The occasion was the presentation of the 
annual honor awards to employees of the 
Department of Agriculture. My colleague 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), spoke 
about this, and his remarks appear on 
page 16742 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for May 22, 1970. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD fore- 
word contained in the program for that 
occasion and written by our distinguished 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Honorable 
Clifford M. Hardin, and also the remarks 
made by Civil Service Commissioner 
James E. Johnson. 

There being no objection, the foreword 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREWORD 

Success is not an accident. It is created by 
people. 

Today we honor people who have put 
“something extra” into their work—that 
“something” that makes the difference be- 
tween mediocrity and excellence, between 
“sparkle” and “hum-drum.” 

Their achievements are cause for real satis- 
faction and individual pride for all of us in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

As we recognize them today, we honor all 
members of the USDA organization—the 
thousands of dedicated employees of the De- 
partment. Their talents and devotion com- 
bined with their work place the Department 
in a position to move vigorously, enthu- 
siastically and creatively into the decade of 
the Seventies. 

In his State of the Union address, Presi- 
dent Nixon referred to the 1970's as an era 
of the “greatest opportunity for progress of 
any people in world history.” I know we 
count on your continued support and help 
in fulfilling that opportunity. 

Let us dedicate ourselves in the year ahead: 

To increasing farm income to a level near- 
er that of nonfarm income, 

To an end of poverty-caused hunger in 
America for all time. 

To creating a new kind of “countryside- 
urban living” in what we now call Rural 
America, providing it with enough good jobs 
to draw more of our people back from metro- 
politan centers. 

To a new surge of effort and accomplish- 
ment in bringing added quality to our en- 
vironment. 

To research that brings new knowledge to 
bear on social, physical, and economic prob- 
lems; to management of our public lands for 
the greatest public good; to enhancement 
of our forest, soil, and water resources; and 
to further improvement of our credit serv- 
ices. 

And, recognizing the magnificent accom- 
plishments of the Nation’s agricultural in- 
dustry, to continue to help all citizens en- 
joy the variety and abundance of the Na- 
tion’s extraordinary agricultural output. 

As private citizens and as employees of the 
Department of Agricutture, let us all pledge 
yet another year of achievement. 

CLIFFORD M. HARDIN, 


Secretary of Agriculture. 
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REMARKS MADE BY COMMISSIONER JAMES E. 
JOHNSON IN THE PRESENTATION OF THE 
WILLIAM A. Jump MEMORIAL AWARDS ON May 
19, 1970, AT THE SYLVAN THEATER 
I am delighted to see a positive program 

in our country and that outstanding people 
are being recognized for their contribution. 
I think more programs of this type should 
be displayed throughout our country but I 
am very much hurt to find that we do not 
get wide coverage from our news media 
when we have a positive program. However, 
if I had announced that I was going to speak 
on Black power or the destruction of our 
Government and its system, you could hardly 
get into this area for stumbling over tele- 
vision cables, newspaper and radio people. 
I believe the news media could do this 
country a great big fayor just by keeping 
some of those other negative programs off 
television and out of our newspapers and 
allowing a positive program such as this to 
take its place. In this country of ours we 
must start accenting the positive and 
eliminating the negative. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF OCEAN 
FLOOR 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1970 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most fascinating studies being conducted 
today in the field of innerspace explora- 
tion, is Tektite 2, under the auspices 
of the University of Texas. Tektite 2 en- 
gages a number of students under the di- 
rection of Dr. Robert Helmreich from 
the Department of Psychology at the 
University of Texas and nine psychologi- 
cal observers, who are capably and am- 
bitiously compiling a scientific study of 
the ocean floor. From this study will 
come new and adventuresome ideas on 
developing and utilizing the resources of 
the seas. 

The fact that our population is rapidly 
increasing while our natural resources 
are decreasing makes it imperative that 
we find new food sources and even more 
space for the future. 

Because this is a most interesting con- 
cept and one which holds great promise 
for the future of our country and of the 
world, I think it would be worthwhile to 
reprint the following news about this 
valuable program at the edge of our next 
frontier: 

TEKTITE 2 

Great Lameshur Bay, St. John, U.S. Virgin 
Islands—If it’s your hang-up that you can’t 
work with someone peering over your shoul- 
der, kindly of America’s Aquanauts perform- 
ing their scientific exploration of the ocean 
deep in the Tektite II Project. 

There they are, living and working down 
on the bottom of the sea in a custom built 
house with a fantastic ever-changing view, 
members of a five-man scientific team carry- 
ing on an intensive 20-day study of a par- 
ticular subject in their favorite discipline, 
with outside interference cut to an absolute 
minimum. 

But watching over them constantly, even 
in sleep, as inconspicuous as a one-inch lens 
can be, is the ever-present round-the-clock 


surveillance of the behavioral program ob- 
servers. 


Under the direction of Dr. Robert Helm- 
reich, assistant chairman of the Department 
of Psychology, University of Texas, are the 
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nine psychological observers from that uni- 
versity. 

Every six minutes—10 times an hour—the 
observers punch computer cards which note: 

Territoriality—the amount of time spent 
where in the habitat (for example, sacktime, 
working at housekeeping or at their specific 
studies). 

Solitude—frequency and location of soli- 
tary behavior. (No Aquanaut is ever allowed 
out of the habitat for a solitary swim. He 
must be accompanied by a teammate.) 

Type of activity—direct marine science, 
science support work, habitat maintenance 
and repair, self-maintenance, Maintenance 
of others, group recreation, idling, solitary 
recreation, sleeping. 

Gregariousness—type and duration of in- 
teractions with topside (through the com- 
munications systems) and with peers below. 

Postural and motion date—record of pos- 
tural and movement categories to provide an 
index of tension and energy expenditure. 

Other recorded information includes the 
dive record (activities and time in the water 
outside the habitat, topside communication, 
sleep record, meal record (including partici- 
pation in preparation and cleanup), and a 
humber of other observations—including a 
self-report. 

Dr. Helmreich visits the work program at 
intervals. In his absence, James Holland 
LeFan of Temple, a graduate student and a 
research associate to the assistant chairman, 
is the supervisor of the work. 

In addition to the work as psychological 
observers, the eight other Texas students 
here with LeFan are certified scuba divers 
and between missions—when they have 
nothing to observe—help to take down to the 
habitat, the necessary supplies and equip- 
ment for the next mission. 

Making up the Texas contingent now here 
are Daniel C. Pitts of 4316 Norwich, Fort 
Worth; Charles I. Fitzsimmons of 2902 Hemp- 
hill Park, Austin; Glen Ashworth, 700 8S. 
Washington, Kaufman; Larry L. Lester, Fred- 
ericksburg; Jeb McNew of Nocona and Azie; 
Herbert Mark Althaus, 708 Texas Avenue, 
Austin, all seniors; Lucien H. Capehart, 104 
Westhaven, Austin, a graduate student, and 
Barry C. Everett, 257 Park Place, Lancaster, a 
junior. 

David L. Croft, a sophomore student at the 
University of Texas and a resident of Austin, 
is working as special assistant to Dr. James 
W. Miller, the director of Tektite II for the 
Department of the Interior. 

Other University of Texas students who 
will be here before the aggressive program 
of scientific ocean-bottom research is ended 
November 1, are: 

Kenneth W. Wilson of Victoria, David Law- 
lor of 217 Windcrest, San Antonio; Mike 
Sandidge of Fredericksburg; Fred Bidelspach 
of Henderson, Brian Owen Peterson of Aus- 
tin; R. Bryan Perry of 3808 Parkwood, Waco; 
Gregory Warr of Center, all seniors. 

Edward Malewitz of 4814 Braesvalley, Hous- 
ton, and Brian Robinson of Dallas, both jun- 
iors; Larry Scherwitz of Roby and Michael 
Holm of Moulton, both graduate students, 
and Robert Hugh Pitts, brother of Daniel 
Pitts, of 4316 N. Norwich, Fort Worth, a 
sophomore. 


VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, contrary 
to most of the national news media criti- 
cism of Vice President Acnew, the El 
Paso Times, El Paso, Tex., has expressed 
the consensus of the great majority of 
the citizens that I hear from. I include 
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the Sunday, May 24, 1970, El Paso Times 
editorial for the review of my colleagues. 


[Froni the El Paso Times, May 24, 1970] 
CAUSE or RIOTS 


Vice President Spiro T. Agnew is not one 
of those who are puzzled by riots on U.S. 
campuses—he lays the blame on a “small 
hardcore of hell-raisers who want to overturn 
the system for the sake of chaos alone,” 

“They burn, pillage and destroy because 
they rebel against their lack of creativity. 

“Although they are few in number, they 
have had a shattering impact.” 

Agnew’s remarks came during a speech in 
Houston, Tex., where he was appearing at a 
fund-raising dinner of Texas Republicans. 

“Campus dissenters are encouraged by an 
equally small number of faculty members 
Who apparently cannot compete legitimately 
within the system or do not choose to do 
so. It is my honest opinion that this hard- 
core of faculty and students should be identi- 
fied and dismissed from the otherwise 
healthy body of college community lest they, 
like a cancer, destroy it,” hé said. 

There is a world of truth in what the vice 
president says. It is difficult to believe that 
all of the campus troubles would have broken 
out by themselves and a pattern seems to 
emerge when you look at the overall picture. 
Some have charged that a small group of dis- 
senters flit from campus to campus, inciting 
trouble, and fade out when the actual trou- 
ble begins, If there has been any actual 
evidence of this, we have not seen it. 

Our complaint about the whole situation 
is that it will damage our educational sys- 
tem. Shut-downs or strikes or riots or sit-ins 
or what have you have certainly interrupted 
the normal routine of those who go to col- 
lege to get an education. Too many weak- 
kneed college administrators have been giv- 
ing in to outrageous demands without ever 
stopping to think of the consequences. 

Agnew also had some remarks on his criti- 
cism of the news business, 

He said: 

“Every time I criticize what I consider to 
be excesses and faults in the news business, 
I am accused of repression and the leaders 
of the various professional groups wave the 
First Amendment at me. 

“That happens to be my amendment too. 
It guarantees my free speech as much as it 
does their freedom of the press.” 

Whatever you may think of Spiro T. 
Agnew and his views, he stands up for what 
he believes and makes good reading. 


THE COLUMBIA RECORD’S VIEW ON 
VIOLENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Columbia Record, the evening newspaper 
in the capital of South Carolina, recently 
published two striking editorials about 
the acts of violence which were com- 
mitted at that university by a small band 
of anarchists. In the first editorial, en- 
titled “A Cancer Operation at USC,” the 
Record properly takes the position that 
the anarchists must be expelled from the 
campus if the university is to survive. 
The Record says: 

A very. small proportion of the student 
body has been involved, That portion of the 
university community must be removed from 


the campus with legal and surgical preci- 
sion. 
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Mr. President, those who are guilty 
of illegal acts cannot be tolerated on 
university campuses if academic free- 
dom is to be maintained. As the Record 
says: 

Today, the University must not hesitate 
to place on probation, suspend, expel, or 
expel with prejudice guilty students. 


If every university would take this 
advice, peace would return to the cam- 
puses. 

In the second editorial, entitled “Using 
Bricks To Build or Destroy,” the Record 
relates the history of the University of 
South Carolina campus and contrasts 
the destructive work of the band of an- 
archists with the constructive work of 
the generation preceding. This is a very 
striking editorial, and I recommend it 
to all Senators. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two editorials from the 
Columbia Record of Wednesday, May 13, 
1970, be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CANCER OPERATION aT USC 


The illegal acts of a small band of anar- 
chists at the University of South Carolina 
cannot be, and should not be, tolerated..In- 
vasion of the administration building, willful 
destruction of state property, assault and 
battery upon the persons of law enforcement 
Officials, detention of members of the board 
of trustees whose lives were imperiled are the 
deeds of barbarians. 

No student engaged in these criminal ac- 
tions can plead that he or she was demon- 
strating against an Indochina War, or cam- 
pus regulations, or anything else. No intel- 
ligence was involved in the wanton, senseless 
invasion and destruction of the administra- 
tion building. 

A very small proportion of the student body 
has been involved. That portion of the uni- 
versity community must be removed from 
the campus with legal and surgical precision. 
A malignant cancer must be sliced away from 
the otherwise healthy body of the University 
before the whole is infected. 

Let us remember that the preservation of 
the university itself is now involved, Aca- 
demic freedom, in its truest sense, must be 
protected from the cancer. 

Let us remember, also, that suspension or 
expulsion will be nothing new for the school, 
In 1822, Dr. Thomas Cooper of the South 
Carolina College wrote to his friend Thomas 
Jefferson: “The ‘rights of boys and girls’ are 
the offspring of democracy run mad. No pro- 
fessor of any reputation will stay at an in- 
stitution where their authority is to be 
disputed inch by inch, and their lives put 
in jeopardy if they resist the encroachments 
of a set of hot-headed boys, whom no kind- 
ness can conciliate.” 

Cooper also declared that “in all these pro- 
ceedings, about 10 or 12 lead the rest astray, 
and the defect of moral courage . . . renders 
the peaceable the tools of the turbulent.” 

Over a century ago, the institution was 
small in numbers, but the faculty and ad- 
ministration never hesitated to suspend or 
expell the unruly. In 1850, 60 juniors were 
suspended for burning chemistry textbooks. 
In 1858, students tarred seats and desks in 
the chapel and 97 students were suspended 
from March until October; another five were 
suspended from March until May. 

The numbers of those suspended were ex- 
ceedingly large for those days of a very small 
student body. 

‘Today, the University must not hesitate to 
place on probation, suspend, expel, or expel 
with prejudice guilty students. Additionally, 
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the University should seek legal restrainers 
which will effectively keep non-student mili- 
tants off the campus—under the enjoinder 
of imprisonment: 

Dissent has become illegal violence on the 
University campus. The academic freedom of 
the majority of students has been endangered 
or stolen by the anarchists who have no 
cause except total disruption of the learning 
process. Freedom of the many must not be 
surrendered to the tyranny of the few. 


Usinc Bricks To BUILD OR DESTROY 


Bricks and mortar do not make any in- 
stitution, and that includes colleges and 
universities. People do. And the quality of 
the people is intrinsically important. 

In this hour, a word about bricks at the 
University and the sense of honor and de- 
corum among students may be quite perti- 
nent. 

Several decades ago, the University itself 
was dirt-poor. Many of its students were 
dirt-poor. And the “dirt-poor” description 
Was quite literal. 

The walkways on the fabled horseshoe, 
their paths dictated by students’ habits of 
transit from dormitories to classrooms, were 
dirt. Some students and faculty members 
decided that brick walkways would be at- 
tractive. So, they decided to help build a 
“greater Carolina” by bricking over the dirt 
trails. 

Brick by brick, students and faculty 
helped build. The late reconteur of the Eng- 
lish faculty, Havilah Babcock, even assessed 
some of his vocabulary students ten cents’ 
fines for missing words (payment was really 
voluntary) and the “contributions” were 
used to purchase bricks. 

In those days, ten cents was quite as 
meaningful as ten dollars today. 

On their hands and knees, students tedi- 
ously and carefully placed each brick in 
place on the walkways—proudly and self- 
lessly working for a “greater Carolina.” As 
they worked in the summer sun, the Presi- 
dent's lady refreshed them with lemonade 
from her home. 

Many of those students who used the 
bricks to help improve their beloved insti- 
tution are pillars of the Columbia com- 
munity today. Many will reflect upon how 
they labored to purchase the bricks and to 
handplace them, as sweat poured from their 
brows, in the Carolina sand, 

They built. 

This week, another generation of Caro- 
lina students—a few in number—tore up 
the bricks. These students cracked the bricks 
into halves and pieces and threw them at 
fellow students, law officers and others in 
wild defiance and willful transgression of 
the law. 

“Sticks and bricks may break my bones, 
but bad words never hurt me.” Bricks 
thrown in hatred and malice are lethal 
Weapons and death or injury is intended. 
Stones and bricks are among mankind's old- 
est arsenal of weapons of death and de- 
struction. 

Some students, in Carolina’s past, used 
bricks to build a University. A few students, 
in Carolina’s present, use bricks to try to 
destroy a University. 

The bricks are inanimate objects. The 
people who use them and the way they em- 
ploy them and the goals they seek reveal 
the character of the people involved. 


IN MEMORY OF PAIGE ABBOTT 


HON. DON EDWARDS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 
Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Colby Paige Abbott, chief pho- 
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tographer for the San Jose Mercury & 
News, died recently after suffering a 
heart attack while on an assignment for 
his newspaper. Mr. Abbott was a distin- 
guished craftsman and his passing is a 
great loss to his colleagues and the com- 
munity. Recalling their work together in 
World War II, Joe Rosenthal, who took 
the famous picture of the Marines rais- 
ing the flag at Mount Suribachi, de- 
scribed him as “a real pro of the highest 
ability” who never shirked duty under 
fire, 

A native of Bingham, Mass., Mr. Ab- 
bott went to work at the age of 18 for 
International News Photos in Boston. 
During Word War II he was war cor- 
respondent for INP and participated in 
the invasions of Guam, Saipan, Okinawa, 
and Iwo Jima, receiving the commenda- 
tion of Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, 
commander in chief of the U.S. forces in 
the Central Pacific. He became bureau 
manager of INP after his return to San 
Francisco, joining World Wide Photos 
when INP merged with United Press In- 
ternational in 1958. The following year 
he went to the Mercury & News. His 
death at the age of 52 was a tragic blow 
for his family and friends and a prema- 
ture ending for an outstanding career. 


NO TIME FOR PESSIMISM 
HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr, McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
wake of the tragic experiences at Kent 
State and Jackson State College, coupled 
with the demonstrations on hundreds of 
college campuses, and the large demon- 
stration on the ellipse adjoining the 
White House, it is felt by some Ameri- 
cans that the foundations of our Nation 
are crumbling. 

It is refreshing to have an expression 
to the contrary from a recent Swiss vis- 
itor, the well-known author, Max Frisch. 
His optimistic words about America’s fu- 
ture should encourage Americans every- 
where to rededicate themselves to both 
the vitality and promising future of our 
land. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I want par- 
ticularly to direct the attention of my 
colleagues in this House to the editorial 
commenting on Mr. Frisch’s visit which 
appeared in last Wednesday’s issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor: 

No TIME FOR PESSIMISM 

We are grateful to a Swiss visitor for havy- 
ing struck a sensible and sobering note about 
the United States. Max Frisch, the well- 
known author, has optimistic words about 
America’s future. After a swing about the 
country, he sees no triumph for repression 
and expresses the conviction that the vitality 
of American politics will overcome the pres- 
ent problems traceable to the Vietnam war. 

Since these views so strongly parallel our 
own, we are delighted to have them expressed 
by a shrewd and unbiased obseryer from 
abroad. For we remain firmly convinced that 
the present wave of hysterical predictions 
regarding America’s immediate future are 
ill-founded. 


On all sides we hear that the United States 
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is becoming rigidly polarized, that race rela- 
tions are growing worse, that new class divi- 
siveness is arising, that political paralysis be- 
tween White House and the looms, 
and that, in short, the whole fabric of Ameri- 
can society is being rent apart. It almost 
seems as though large numbers of individuals 
were taking a kind of ghoulish delight in see- 
ing who can be the most pessimistic about 
their country’s future. 

We do not for a moment believe that there 
are not extremely difficult problems ahead. 
The country is split in ways which have sel- 
dom been duplicated in the past. New forces, 
new demands, new dissatisfactions are mak- 
ing themselves felt with unwanted vigor. 
These must be met and answers found. Means 
must be worked out to restore a sense of 
national unity and consensus. And there can 
be no delay in tackling this challenge. 

Yet we believe that those who have yielded 
to hand-wringing over America’s future are 
overlooking the deep mental, spiritual, moral, 
and material strengths which underpin that 
nation, A nation, like an individual, some- 
times goes through shaking experiences. But 
if both are strong and healthy, the result is 
a new insight, a new power, a new self-confi- 
dence. To use one of the most forceful illus- 
trations, muddy river-beds need periodical 
stirring in order to purify the water. 

There are, within the American experience 
and spirit, as yet untapped powers of adapta- 
tion, self-examination, improvement, which 
are now being summoned forth. The over- 
whelming majority of Americans wish to see 
peaceful, just and constructive solutions to 
today’s great national problems. Such @ 
desire will not.go unfulfilled. 


AMBASSADOR ELLSWORTH BUNKER 
RECEIVES THE SYLVANUS THAY- 
ER AWARD AT THE U.S. MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the Board of Visitors to 
West Point, I had the distinct honor to 
witness the presentation of the Sylvanus 
Thayer Award to Ambassador Ellsworth. 
Bunker several weeks ago. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include Ambassador Bunk- 
er’s remarks on this occasion: 

ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR BUNKER ON ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF THE SYLVANUS THAYER AWARD, 
U.S. MILITARY Acapemy, WEST PorINT, N.Y. 
May 8, 1970 
Your committee has done me a great honor 

today. I am the more conscious of it when I 

read the list of distinguished Americans who 

have been thus honored in the past. 

I confess that I always speak to a group of 
military men with some hesitation. For my 
military experience was somewhat modest. 
It consisted of serving three months in the 
summer of 1916 in the horse artillery as a 


member of Company C of the Yale battery. 
I had never been able to enlist as an under- 
graduate because of defective eyesight.. But 
I had just returned home from graduation 
when I received a telegram from two of my 
roommates telling me that the battery was 
to be mustered into the National Guard and 
was to be sent to the Mexican border to help 
General Pershing capture Pancho Villa. I 
returned post haste to New Haven, my room- 
mates procured an eyesight card for me 
which I memorized and within a few days 
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became a raw recruit. We were promptly 
shipped off to Tobyhanna for training and 
that was as near as we ever got to the border. 
General Pershing seemed to think he didn’t 
need our assistance. 

It was here that I made a first serious error 
in judgment. We were given the option of 
being canoneers or riders, I didn’t much like 
the looks of the nags some contractor had 
sold the government and having just gotten 
my degree I thought I might be able to 
master the 3 inch field-piece and so chose to 
become a canoneer. To my chagrin; on the 
first Sunday after the battery's arrival at 
Tobyhanna I found that canoneers had to 
do stable Police on Sundays. We thought 
that a rank injustice. But in reflecting on 
this experience I wonder whether what I had 
to shovel around on Sundays may not some- 
how have had some symbolism for the later 
career I have followed. 

Mrs. Knowlton’s father was my sergeant 
and his brother my squad leader. Since Gen- 
eral Pershing thought that somehow he 
could manage without us, President Hadley 
was anxious to have us mustered out so that 
the undergraduates could get back to their 
studies. This was accordingly achieved and 
Mrs, Knowlton’s father composed a song for 
the occasion, the first two lines of which I 
recall went: “Oh prexy, don't you weep, 
don’t moan—Money and infiuence are bring- 
ing us home.” 

I am, of course, aware of the great in- 
fluence Colonel Thayer has had on education, 
not only at the Academy, but far beyond its 
walls. His graduates filled chairs of civil en- 
gineering at many colleges, including Yale’s 
Sheffield Scientific School from which two of 
my brothers graduated. 

But it is to the product of the educational 
system of the Academy. in later times, for 
which Colonel Thayer laid the broad founda- 
tion, that I should like to turn briefly. And 
here I draw on my personal experience. 

It has been my good fortune to be a worker 
in the vineyards with many able and dis- 
tinguished graduates of the Academy. Here 
I have found men not only trained in mili- 
tary science and the art of war but the 
catholicity of whose interests and accom- 
plishments encompass a broad spectrum of 
the field of knowledge and human affairs. 
Here one can see in action the ancient Greek 
ideal of the employment of one’s full pow- 
ers in the practice of excellence—and the 
Latin proverb—Homo sum, nihil mihi alie- 
num puto.” 

Colleagues and friends come to mind— 
General Gruenther, whose brilliance of in- 
tellect and wide-ranging mind, whose in- 
tegrity and broad human sympathies have 
carried him to the peak of his profession and 
to success in many other fields. 

General Palmer, who won my unbounded 
admiration in the Dominican crisis when 
he served as Deputy Commander of the In- 
ter-American Peace Force—and through his 
diplomatic skill literally kept the peace in 
that heterogeneous conglomerate and 
brought it to a high state of effectiveness. 

General Westmoreland, the architect and 
organizer of the great force we have built up 
in Viet-Nam where, unlike any other war in 
which we have fought, we started with 
literally nothing. 

General Goodpaster, now Commander of 
NATO, a man with superb intellectual equip- 
ment matched by a broad comprehension of 
world affairs. 

General Abrams, imaginative and resource- 
ful commander, skilled diplomat, a percep- 
tive and sensitive human being, possessing 
that humility which is the accompaniment 
of greatness. 

There were many others—Matthew Ridge- 
way, Maxwell Taylor, of course General 
Eisenhower, and men of a younger genera- 
tion like General Weyand and your superin- 
tendent, General Knowlton. 
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I suppose one might say that the times 
produce the man. The times called for great- 
ness and men were produced to match them. 
The United States had emerged from the 
miasma of doubt and fear spawned by the 
great depression of the thirties, passed 
through the fiery furnace of the Second 
World War, and found itself the World's 
most powerful nation, mankind's first nuclear 
power, and the provider of sustenance and 
hope to a world shattered by war. We had 
fallen heir to the mantle that Britain had 
worn for a hundred years between Waterloo 
and the First World War. 

We emerged into a changed and changing 
world, A ferment was taking place. The fer- 
ment was in men’s minds, Out of it new 
nations were rising on the ruins of the dead 
past, societies were being transformed, an- 
cient cultures were taking on new vitality 
and validity. How were we to meet the chaos 
and anarchy which followed in the wake of 
war, and the problems and challenges of the 
new age—how deal with the proliferation of 
the new nations rising out of the ruins of 
the old colonialism—how create some unity 
out of a diversity of interests? In short, how 
would we accept the responsibilities of 
power? 

I believe it is fair to say that we accepted 
that. responsibility by the commitment we 
made—to ourselves and to history—to a 
peaceful world; a world free from aggression, 
where the rule of force would give way to 
the rule of law; a world in which man’s 
creative energies can be directed toward con- 
quering his ancient enemies of poverty, mis- 
ery and disease, toward improving the qual- 
ity of his life, Essential to the achievement 
of this is government by consent of the 
governed. This principle of self-determina- 
tion runs as a thread through our foreign 
policy from the early days of the Republic. 

This concept came face to face with a mas- 
sive challenge—a challenge to the spiritual 
foundations on which our society has 
rested, the moral order and the rule of law on 
which it depends. The concept of man as an 
end in himself, as the ultimate reason for 
the whole apparatus of government was be- 
ing denied by those who challenged us. 

I shall address my remarks to one aspect 
of this challenge—the international sphere. 
I realize there are pressing domestic prob- 
lems—of overcrowded cities, of racial ten- 
sions, of the environment, which call ur- 
gently for our attention. But as the world’s 
most powerful nation we cannot escape the 
responsibilities of power. 

President Nixon was profoundly right when 
he said “Let us not... pose a false choice 
between meeting our responsibilities abroad 
and meeting the needs of our people at 
home. We shall meet both or we shall meet 
neither.” 

The challenge has taken many forms; it 
has been psychological, in the struggle for 
men’s minds; economic, in the competition 
for influence; military, in so-called wars of 
liberation; aggression, not only in the clas- 
sical form of invasion but aggression by sub- 
version, in the training of guerrillas and po- 
litical cadres who are infiltrated across bor- 
ders with the purpose of undermining and 
destroying legitimately established govern- 
ments. 

How have we met this challenge, how are 
we meeting it today? 

As the challenge has been and is massive 
and varied so our response has taken many 
forms. 

It has taken the form of commitment to 
a peaceful world and resistance to aggression 
in adherence to the United Nations Charter, 
to NATO in the Atlantic community, to 
SEATO in Southeast Asia, and to other 
undertakings for mutual cooperation and 
defense. 

It has taken the form of economic assist- 
ance to the nations devastated by war and 
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developing countries in many parts of the 
world. on a scale unprecedented in history. 
It is a recognition that in helping others to 
advance and prosper we water the roots of 
self-reliance and freedom. It is a recognition 
that the development and maintenance of 
open societies where people may live under 
governments of their own choosing at peace 
with their neighbors is in our own national 
interest. 

You remember, I am sure, how often we 
have been called upon since World War II to 
respond to the third kind of challenge I have 
mentioned—the use or threat of aggression 
to encroach on the freedom of people who 
want to remain free. 

One recalls the Truman Doctrine, the crises 
in Greece and Turkey, the threat to Iran, the 
attempt to blockade Berlin, Korea, the Congo, 
the Cuban missile crisis. In all of these, we 
held fast to our commitments and because 
of our steadfastness the crisis was sur- 
mounted. 

I come now to Viet-Nam, one of the most 
complex and difficult tasks our country has 
ever faced. The moral ambiguities, where 
matters of conscience are concerned, are per- 
haps more deeply felt in this than in any 
previous war. People have been deeply divided 
about the policy we have pursued. 

The difficulties and complexities we have 
faced and still face I think are obvious. It is 
a war new to the American experience. We 
are engaged in fighting a limited war, for 
limited objectives and with limited re- 
sources—a kind of war we had to learn to 
fight the hard way, as we went along. 

It is a war in which the political, economic 
and psychological elements are as important 
as the military. Indeed Hanoi considers the 
military side of the war only as one of the 
means available to it to gain its ultimate po- 
litical objectives. 

In the midst of war we are advising and 
supporting the Vietnamese in their effort to 
carry out a social revolution which takes in 
the whole spectrum of economic, political 
and social development. Yet a substantial 
measure of success in all these areas is in- 
dispensable to achieving our objectives. 

I want to make it clear that it is not our 
objective to win the war in the conventional 
sense. When we talk of winning the war 
what we aim at is a just and durable peace 
through negotiations leading to a political 
settlement. Our objectives, I think, can be 
quite simply stated. These are: 

1. The opportunity for the Vietnamese 
people to choose freely the form of govern- 
ment under which they wish to live. 

2. To help them build their own political 
institutions and develop a viable economy. 

3. To make credible our obligations under 
the Charter of the U.N. and SEATO to resist 
aggression, 

What progress have we made toward those 
objectives? 

Let me say here that because this kind of 
war was new to the American experience it is 
clear that we have made mistakes. We did 
not in the beginning, I think, fully under- 
stand the complexities of this kind of war- 
fare. Prior to Tet 1968 we underestimated the 
capabilities of the enemy. And we were slow 
in equipping our Vietnamese allies while 
the enemy was being equipped by the So- 
viets and Chinese with a wide range of the 
most sophisticated weapons. 

Having said that, let me turn now to what 
we are doing toward achieving the objec- 
tives I have mentioned. 

President Nixon has made it clear that we 
intend to pursue the path to peace through 
negotiations if possible, through Vietnam- 
ization if necessary. 

In pursuing the path of negotiation we 
and the Vietnamese government have put 
forward constructive proposals for a settle- 
ment. We have proposed the withdrawal of 
all non-South Vietnamese forces; the hold- 
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ing of free elections under international 
supervision; mixed electoral commissions in 
which all political parties and groups would 
be represented. And President Thieu has 
made very clear his willingness to abide by 
the freely expressed will of the Vietnamese 
people, whatever the outcome of the elec- 
tions. He has indicated readiness to discuss 

ements for a ceasefire, And he has 
said that he is prepared to meet privately 
and in secret with the NLF, in an effort to 
restore peace to his land. He has offered to 
discuss means for eventual reunification of 
both Vietnams. 

But to achieve the kind of settlement we 
envisage we must get the enemy also to 
agree to something less than winning the 
war in the conventional sense. For the de- 
mands the enemy is making—unconditional 
withdrawal of U.S. forces and overthrow of 
the present Vietnamese government—would 
only be justified if he had secured a military 
victory. From the very beginning of the 
Paris talks, through 66 fruitless sessions, the 
enemy has adamantly stuck to these patently 
unreasonable demands. In my judgment, be- 
fore Hanoi will agree to a reasonable settle- 
ment we must convince them of three 
things: a) that continuing their military ef- 
fort will not further improve their position 
and may worsen it; b) that the South Viet- 
namese government is a reality, won't col- 
lapse and is “here to stay”; and c) that the 
U.S. will not withdraw its forces prema- 
turely. 

This indeed is what Vietnamization is all 
about. For Vietnamization is not just equip- 
Ping, training and strengthening the Viet- 
namese armed forces so that they can take 
over the burden of combat from us, It means 
far more. 

It means creating and maintaining effec- 
tive and stable constitutional government, 
developing the institutions and instruments 
of democracy. 

It means expanding areas of security, 
carrying out a social revolution in the coun- 
tryside—through the development of gov- 
ernment at the village and hamlet level giv- 
ing people control of their own affairs, get- 
ting them involved in their own economic 
development. It means turning the entire 
tenant population into land owners through 
the “Land to the Tiller” program. 

It means dealing with economic prob- 
lems—with the threat of inflation caused by 
growing government budgets as the Viet- 
namese take over more and more of the bur- 
den of war. It means stimulating eco- 
nomic progress as a means to political 
progress. 

What progress have we and our Vietnamese 
allies made toward the solution of these com- 
plex and difficult problems? 

I like to go back to two events of 1968 I 
look on as watersheds which stimulated 
progress in all the areas I have mentioned. 
The first was the Tet offensive, the second 
was President Johnson’s statement March 31 
ordering the partial cessation of bombing 
and withdrawing as a candidate for re- 
election. 

The Tet offensive was a psychological vic- 
tory for the enemy in the United States. In 
Viet-Nam, he suffered the first of a series 
of military defeats in which he took appal- 
ling losses. The Vietnamese Armed Forces, 
though below strength, fought well—as 
General Abrams has said, they fought prob- 
ably better than they thought they could. 
There were no uprisings or defections, the 
government did not fall apart. On the con- 
trary, it reacted strongly, quickly and de- 
cisively. It set about the task of recovery 
with great energy. The people themselves 
were alienated by the widespread death and 
destruction caused by the enemy and by his 
cruelty and savagery. 

The result was to set in motion a whole 
series of developments which contributed 
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significantly to the strengthening of the 
government, to increasing the confidence of 
the people in its ability to cope with the 
enemy, and to a determination by the gov- 
ernment to take over more of the burden 
of the war. 

President Johnson’s statement of March 
31 brought the Vietnamese face to face with 
the fact that our commitment was not 
open-ended, that one day they would be on 
their own. This realization had an impor- 
tant and subtle impact on the subsequent 
development of Vietnamese attitudes and 
events. 

While there was some initial questioning 
as to what our ultimate intentions might 
be—which reappears from time to time 
when in Vietnamese eyes we seem too im- 
patient—the net effect has been to con- 
tribute to a feeling of greater self-reliance 
and confidence. 

The Vietnamese government, under the 
leadership of President Thieu, embarked on 
a broad program which affected the whole 
fabric of Vietnamese society and had a pro- 
found effect on developments in every area— 
military, ecnomic, social, psychological. 

Full mobilization brought about a rapid 
expansion of the Vietnamese Armed Forces 
to nearly 1,100,000 today (this is as though 
we were maintaining an armed force of about 
14 million), accompanied by an accelerated 
program of equipment, training, and im- 
provement in leadership. Under President 
Nixon’s policy of Vietnamization, this has 
the highest priority. This program has borne 
fruit and has shown encouraging results. 
The RVNAF—Vietnamese Armed Forces—are 
progressively taking over more of the bur- 
den of combat. Their losses are now running 
at 4 to 5 times ours. They are inflicting 
heavy casualties on the enemy. As General 
Abrams has said, “They are paying the 
price and exacting the toll.” 

This is not to say that as they take over 
more and more of the burden of combat, 
they will not meet some reverses. I do not 
wish to leave the impression the enemy has 
no remaining assets. He is still able to infil- 
trate regular forces, mainly through Laos 
and Cambodia, which remain as vital sanc- 
tuaries for him. He continues to be supplied 
by the Soviets and Chinese with a wide range 
of sophisticated weapons. He is still a mili- 
tary force to be reckoned with and has a va- 
riety of options open to him. 

But he is under pressure. Both ARVN 
and U.S. forces regularly operate deep in 
areas once regarded as enemy territory. The 
enemy has taken tremendous losses and is 
suffering serious manpower problems. He 
has found recruiting in South Viet-Nam in- 
creasingly difficult. Former Viet Cong units 
have had to be supplemented by North Viet- 
namese “fillers.” We have taken from him 
unprecedented amounts of weapons, am- 
munition, and food. 

The enemy is achieving no purely military 
goals which would justify his heavy losses. 
But one must bear in mind that the enemy's 
objectives are essentially political and 
should be assessed in that light. He aims at 
keeping American casualties high, recogniz- 
ing the pressures this creates in the United 
States. He aims at inflicting defeats on the 
Vietnamese Armed Forces in an effort to 
prove Vietnamization cannot work. And he 
aims to halt and reverse progress in pacifica- 
tion which is steadily eroding his remaining 
control over people in South Viet-Nam. 

But the GVN also recognizes that fact that 
military success is only one aspect of the 
total effort to achieve our objective—a just 
and durable peace, It recognizes that fact 
that progress must be made in pacification 
and in the areas of political, economic, and 
social development or our military effort will 
be meaningless. 

This has involved a major effort in all 
these areas, but in a small, developing coun- 
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try like Viet-Nam whose resources are fully 
engaged, priorities have to be selective. The 
result is that there has been a great deal 
of progress in some directions, less in others, 
and still other desirable programs have had 
to be postponed. 

Progress in pacification, spurred by Presi- 
dent Thieu’s imagination and leadership, has 
continued despite the fact that it is one of 
the enemy’s major targets. The “relatively 
secure” category of population under govern- 
ment control has grown from 60 per cent 
just after Tet 1968 to about 90 per cent at 
the end of March of this year. None of these 
figures are absolute, of course, but they do 
indicate that the trend line has been up in 
expanding areas of security; identifying and 
rooting out the infrastructure; rallying un- 
der the Chieu Hol program; training and 
arming the People’s Self-Defense Forces; 
training newly-elected hamlet and village 
Officials in the process of local government; 
and getting people involved in their own 
self-help and development programs. 

The People’s Self-Defense Forces, “The 
Peopie’s Army,” now numbering more than 
three million with more than half of this 
number trained and armed with 400,000 
Weapons, will eventually take over security 
in the hamlets, villages, and towns. The Re- 
gional and Popular Forces whose expansion, 
equipment, and training has had high pri- 
ority have steadily improved in leadership 
and performance. It is proposed that in tak- 
ing over security in the districts and prov- 
inces they will eventually release the Viet- 
namese regular forces for mobile and main 
force operations. 

Two other developments have been of ma- 
jor importance. One has been the develop- 
ment of local government at the village and 
hamlet level, the other the enactment of a 
revolutionary “Land to the Tiller” program. 

The development of village government ac- 
cords with Vietnamese history and tradition. 
It is also laying the base for political devel- 
opment and support for the government at 
the grass roots level. This would seem a 
sound approach to the problem of political 
organization which is lacking in any mean- 
ingful sense. There are some thirty or forty 
small parties, many themselves faction-rid- 
den, and with little influence in the country- 
side. In training the elected village and ham- 
let officials in government, in giving the vil- 
lages autonomy and control of their budgets 
and in getting people involved in their own 
economic development the government is 
creating a base on which to build political 
organization. 

The Land to the Tiller program, which was 
promulgated in March of this year, will 
eventually result in the free distribution of 
some 5 million acres to 800,000 tenant farm- 
ers. The objective of the program is to wipe 
out tenancy and to make every farmer a land 
owner. It is clear, of course, that land dis- 
tribution in itself is not enough. Credit, fer- 
tilizer, improved seeds, light farm machin- 
ery, marketing facilities must go hand in 
hand with distribution. The provision of all 
of these elements is currently in the process 
of expansion by the government. The Land 
to the Tiller program should prove a potent 
weapon not only against the communists, 
but should also provide a broad base of sup- 
port for the government among the rural 
population, still the majority in the coun- 


I should also say a word about a much mis- 
understood subject—popular support of the 
present government. While there is a lack of 
cohesion as far as political parties are con- 
cerned, there are nevertheless areas of broad 
support for the government. I have men- 
tioned the development of village govern- 
ment and the Land to the Tiller program as 
two means of developing support among the 
rural population, One must include also the 
military, the civil service, and organized labor 
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as other areas on which the government can 
count, When we talk of broad-based support 
for government, we usually think in terms of 
political parties. But in Viet-Nam, and per- 
haps in most of the less developed coun- 
tries, where political parties are embryonic, 
this criteria is not applicable. One has to 
identify other areas of support. Those that I 
have mentioned as present or potential areas 
of support to the government indicate, I 
think, that its base is not a narrow one. 

I have tried to outline very briefiy some of 
the more important developments which 
have taken place within the last two years in 
Viet-Nam. I believe that the growing strength 
and effectiveness of the GVN together with 
a reasonable and fiexible approach toward 
an acceptable political settlement gives us a 
reasonable expectation of success in achiev- 
ing the objectives I have mentioned. As 
President Nixon has made clear, we intend 
to pursue the twin paths of negotiation and 
Vietnamization. We mean to pursue diplo- 
matic efforts toward the search for a political 
settlement on all fronts. But the key ele- 
ment in deciding whether our investment in 
lives and treasure will achieve our objec- 
tives in Viet-Nam, objectives which I believe 
are important to our national interests, will 
be American patience and understanding. 

I mentioned at the beginning the moral 
ambiguities which our presence in Viet-Nam 
poses for many and that these are more 
deeply felt than in any previous war. Wheth- 
er or not we should have been there in the 
first instance, whatever the questioning or 
doubts about our commitment, the fact is 
that we are there; the fact is that we have 
made a very large investment in blood and 
treasure in order to achieve our objectives. I 
hope that the failures, frustrations, and 
skepticism of the past will not prevent our 
recognizing the truth of change and progress 
in South Viet-Nam. I have no doubt also 
that what we do or fail to do in Viet-Nam 
will affect not only our position in Asia, but 
that it will affect also the future of all the 
countries in that part of the world. It is 
relative to our position as a great power; 
whether we have the determination, the pa- 
tience, and the will to accept the responsi- 
bilities of power. It is, it seems to me, rela- 
tive to the commitment we made to history 
and to ourselves to the kind of world we en- 
visage, where the rule of law shall govern. 
It is, I believe, relative also to man’s never- 
ending struggle for freedom. 

The burdens and the responsibilities of a 
great power are not easy and do not come 
cheap. President Nixon, I think, expressed it 
well on November 3 last year when he said, 
“We have faced other crises in our history 
and have become stronger by rejecting the 
easy way out and taking the right way and 
meeting our challenges. Our greatness as a 
nation has been our capacity to do what had 
to be done when we knew our course was 
right.” I hope that as the greatest power in 
the world today we will stay the course. 


ROBERT F, KENNEDY: A LEADER OF 
GREAT PROMISE 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, next week 
millions of Americans will remember— 
with deep sorrow—the second anniver- 
sary of the assassination of U.S. Sen- 
ator Robert F. Kennedy, a leader of great 
promise. 

Many Americans did not agree with 
the views of Robert Kennedy, but not 
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one could ever doubt his great courage, 
sterling integrity, and deep compassion 
for people. He inspired people—espe- 
cially the young—hbecause his feelings 
against injustice were so fervent and 
strong. It was ironic that a man like 
him—so devoted to peace—was a vic- 
tim of violence, something he detested. 

Robert Kennedy often quoted Edith 
Hamilton—that “man is not made for 
safe havens.” He could have easily lived 
in the “safe havens” of wealth, comfort, 
and security, but his hatred of injustice 
and his love for people drove him to pub- 
lie service, where he could work and 
fight for the things in which he so 
strongly believed. 

Mr. Speaker, Robert F. Kennedy be- 
lieved in the kind of America that all 
men of good will hope for, but he did 
much more than just hope. He worked, 
he fought, and he even died for his 
dream—a dream that was slowly com- 
ing true—a nation where a man could 
rise or fall on his ability and character, 
and not his color and guile. 

A good education, decent housing, 
healthy minds and bodies, fair employ- 
ment opportunities, and a nation strong 
and secure, not for the agonies of war, 
but for the blessings of peace—this was 
the dream of Robert Kennedy. 

Some claimed that he was appointed 
Attorney General because of nepotism. 
But after he left that high and demand- 
ing office, the New York Times praised 
his distinguished record, and the Wash- 
ington Post noted that Robert F. Ken- 
nedy guided more important legislation 
through Congress than did any of his 
predecessors in the past 30 years. Tal- 
ented, dedicated, and tough, he will rank 
among the great attorneys general. 

And in the Senate, they knew he was 
one of the rare ones—a man who be- 
longed to no one—dominated only by his 
conscience. 

Mr. Speaker, John and Robert Ken- 
nedy have left, but their ideals remain 
with us, for what they stood for never 
dies—truth and freedom, and justice 
and peace, and love. 

They live on—and'so does the uncon- 
querable spirit of the unforgettable Ken- 
nedy brothers, who left America and the 
world with the most precious legacy of 
all—hope—for all mankind. 


STATEMENT IN RESPONSE TO LET- 
TERS IN SUPPORT OF AMEND- 
MENT TO END THE WAR 


HON. ALAN CRANSTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I have 
received over 100,000 letters supporting 
the amendment to end the war. In re- 
sponse to this significant outpouring of 
concern by thousands of Californians I 
am sending the statement which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALAN CRANSTON 


Every well-intentioned step deeper into 
Southeast Asia has been intended to save 
American lives. The result is 41,733 dead 
Americans, 322,750 American casualties and 
a deeply divided America. It should be clear 
after fifteen years of direct American in- 
volvement in Indochina that there is no 
quick way to end the military struggle there. 
Each quick one-shot effort which we were 
told would end the war has cost more in 
death and destruction. Each one-shot effort 
has increased the violence, not lessened it. 

President Nixon's plunge into Cambodia 
threatens us with a prolonged war, more 
Americans dead and maimed, and a more 
deeply divided America. I am convinced that 
the only way to save American lives in Viet- 
nam and elsewhere in Southeast Asia is to 
get our soldiers out, safely and systematically 
as rapidly as we can. 

Thousands of persons of all ages across the 
nation and in California are asking what they 
can do now—of a constructive nature— 
against the war. 

I am pleased to report to you that the Con- 
gress will act soon on a bipartisan Amend- 
ment To End the War. This is not simply a 
pious resolution. It is legislation resting on a 
sound constitutional base which enables 
Congress to exercise its power of the purse by 
cutting off appropriations and bringing the 
war in Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam to an 
end. 

The Amendment To End the War was origl- 
nally introduced five days after the invasion 
of Cambodia by five Senators—McGovern, 
Hatfield, Hughes, Goodell and myself. Now, 
as I write to you, it has the support of 30 
Senators. The Amendment needs the support 
of 51. It needs support in the House of 
Representatives as well as in the Senate. 

As a concerned citizen, you can join us in 
this nation-wide effort by gathering signa- 
tures on the enclosed amendment in sup- 
port of a Vote To End the War, and returning 
it to me, Congressmen and Senators must be 
made aware of the deeply felt demand in our 
nation that the war in Indochina should be 
ended as soon as possible. 

With your help, we can work together so 
that the Amendment To End the War can 
become law. 


AMENDMENT No. 609 To H.R. 17123— 
AMENDMENT To END WAR 


Src.—(a) Unless the Congress shall have 
declared war, no part of any funds appro- 
priated pursuant to this Act or any other law 
shall be expended in Vietnam after Decem- 
ber 1970, for any purpose arising from mili- 
tary conflict; Provided that, funds may be 
expended as required for the safe and sys- 
tematic withdrawal of all United States mili- 
tary personnel, the termination of United 
States military operations, the provision of 
assistance to South Vietnam in amounts and 
for purposes specifically authorized by the 
Congress, the exchange of prisoners, and the 
arrangement of asylum for Vietnamese who 
might be physically endangered by the with- 
drawal of United States forces, and Further 
Provided, that the withdrawal of all United 
States military personnel from Vietnam shall 
be completed no later than June 30, 1971, un- 
less the Congress, by joint resolution, ap- 
proves a finding by the President that an 
additional stated period of time is required 
to insure the safety of such personnel during 
the withdrawal process. 

(b) Unless Congress shall have declared 
war, no part of any funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act or any other law shall be 
expended after December 31, 1970, to furnish 
to Laos any military advisors, or to support 
military operations by the forces of the 
United States or any other country in or 
over Laos. 

(c) Unless the Congress shall have de- 
clared war, no part of any funds appropriated 
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pursuant to this Act or any other law shall 
be expended, after 30 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, to furnish to Cam- 
bodia any defense article or any military as- 
sistance or military advisors, or to support 
military operations by forces of the United 
States or any other country in or over 
Cambodia: 

(d) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “defense article” shall have the same 
meaning given such term under section 644 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 


“REPRESSION,” LATEST RED- 
COINED TRIGGER WORD 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, “repres- 
sion” is one of the latest Red-coined 
trigger words that has overnight be- 
come standard jargon for the left. 

Most Americans question how those 
who have seemingly unlimited exposure 
in the communications media to advance 
their repression fright can be repressed, 
For if repressed they would not have the 
freedom to march, riot, assemble, and the 
opportunity to make themselves heard 
and seen, 

Most Americans also understand that 
those who are manipulating the repres- 
sion scare seem most dedicated to achiev- 
ing repression as a goal. 

On the other hand, those truly re- 
pressed receive little or no publicity and 
even then distorted or biased. 

Where were the cries of repression 
when freedom was snuffed out in the 
Southern States? They were there and 
still are, but those who now express 
concern were only interested in more 
repression, 

Mr. Speaker, I insert several related 
clippings: 

[From the Washington Post, May 23, 1970] 
Post PUBLISHER Fears NEW ERA OF REPRESSION 

Washington Post publisher Katharine Gra- 
ham charged yesterday that the Nixon ad- 
ministration has nurtured a repressive at- 
mosphere potentially more dangerous than 
the era of the late Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy. 

But she said she saw signs of a gentler 
mood in the performance of high government 
Officials since President Nixon’s decision to 
send troops into Cambodia. 

“Recent events are, at least, encouragingly 
ambiguous,” Mrs. Graham said in a speech 
before the American Jewish Congress here. 
“They (top officials) have met with the 
young; they have lowered their voices.” 

Mrs. Graham made her remarks before 
Vice President Agnew delivered a speech at 
a Republican event in Houston last night in 
which he vowed “to be heard above the din 
even if it means raising my voice.” 

Recalling the “ugly bitterness” of the Mc- 
Carthy era, Mrs. Graham said she would still 
rank it “less potentially dangerous than the 
present.” 

The McCarthy era, she said, was “a one- 
issue conflict—the problem of Communist 
infiltration—whereas the issues dividing us 
today on all levels and .. . trouble 
all regions of our national life. They are not 
issues, moreover, that can be resolved by 
courtroom prosecution or congressional 
hearing.” 

Mrs. Graham—who is also president of 
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The Washington Post Co., which owns News- 
week magazine—and former CBS producer 
Fred W. Friendly both spoke on “The Right 
to Dissent” at the American Jewish Con- 
gress'’s current biennial convention in the 
Shoreham Hotel. 

Friendly said recent attacks on the press 
have all too successfully diverted it from 
more perceptive reporting and news display 
to a “news budget” chosen by its critics. 

“The journalist fails when he allows him- 
self to be diverted by the tactics of a skilled 
sleight-of-hand artist, like the Vice Presi- 
dent,” Friendly said. 

“Mr. Agnew is so good at it,” the former 
president of CBS News added, “that Wednes- 
day’s New York Times felt it necessary to 
devote four front-page columns, including 
a picture, to the Vice President beaning the 
director of the Peace Corps with a tennis 
ball, while burying on Page 29 a major re- 
port on sulfur dioxide which affects us all.” 

(The Washington Post devoted a four- 
column spread of pictures on its front page 
to the tennis match; the sulfur dioxide re- 
port appeared on Page 11.) 

For this and other abuses of “a truly 
definition of news,” Friendly suggested that 
the news media, including the broadcasters 
and their 2244-minute evening diets of net- 
work television news, were as much at fault 
as their critics, whether it be the Vice Pres- 
ident, George Wallace or Jerry Rubin. 

Now a professor at the Columbia Grad- 
uate School of Journalism and a Ford Foun- 
dation consultant, Friendly said he did not 
think the nation was ‘entering an era of “a 
new McCarthyism” despite the shrillness of 
dissent and counter-dissent. The noise, he 
said, can still be punctured by voices of truth 
and reason. 

Mrs, Graham suggested that the danger 
was still there. 

She noted, however, that President Nixon 
has appointed an adviser to give him the 
views of the campuses and met with 15 black 
college presidents. Attorney General John 
N. Mitchell has also said he is willing to ác- 
cept federal legislation guaranteeing the 
confidentiality of a reporter's notes or tele- 
vision film against courtroom subpoena, 

Mrs, Graham called all these “heartening 


signs of perhaps saner and healthier times 
ahead.” 


[From the Washington Daily News 
May 25, 1970] 
PEACE GROUP PUSHES MILITANCY 
(By Dale McFeatters) 


A veteran leader of the organized peace 
movement is proposing a major change in 
antiwar tactics centered on the creation of 
a new, streamlined organization dedicated 
to militant civil disobedience. 

The proposal comes from Arthur I. Was- 
kow,.one of several movement insiders who 
have concluded the May 9 mass rally before 
the White House was a failure, or, in one 
underground analyst's words, “a bummer of 
major proportions.” 

The peace movement long has been 
plagued by a split between leaders who favor 
large, peaceful and legal demonstrations and 
those who fayor the tactics of confrontation 
and civil disobedience. 

Until Mr, Waskow’s proposal, the split 
has been papered over for the sake of unity 
within the New Mobilization Committee to 
End the War in Vietnam (New Mobe), a coali- 
tion of countless peace groups presided over 
by a coordinating committee. 

Mr. Waskow, & member of the coordinat- 
ing committee, has circulated a paper within 
the peace movement suggesting a new or- 
ganization, purged of the more conservative 
New Mobe members and “open to much more 
militant mass nonviolent tactics . . .” 

Mr. Waskow is a director of the Institute 
for Policy Research here and a founder of 
Resist, a peace group. Like a growing num- 
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ber of peace movement critics, he believes the 
mere fact of a huge demonstration tends to 
obscure the demonstration’s purpose. 

He and other critics of the May 9 rally, 
which attracted nearly 100,000 protesters 
against U.S. military operations in Cambodia 
and the Kent State killings, charge the rally 
failed to point up dramatically and forcefully 
the depth of dissatisfaction among the pro- 
testers. 

The critics blame the failure on the con- 
servative members of New Mobe, among 
whom they numbered Fred Halstead of the 
Socialist Workers Party, and especially on the 
rally marshals, mostly college students 
trained in crowd control by New Mobe. 

The marshals received high praise from 
D.C. police for helping to maintain order, 
but many of the protesters called them “ap- 
prentice pigs,” charging the marshals acted 
more like police than the police did. 

Specifically, the critics complain the mar- 
shals prevented, physically at times, & 
planned sitdown near the White House, sev- 
eral traffic blockades by protesters, and a 
potential “trash”—a hit-and-run, rock-and- 
bottle-throwing, window-breaking spree. 

Mr. Waskow makes a clear distinction be- 
tween nonviolent civil disobedience, which 
he advocates, and “trashing,” as advocated 
by the more radical-minded members of the 
confrontation school of tactics. 

The rally, Mr. Waskow and critics con- 
tend, did nothing to further the stated goal 
of the protest—a nationwide strike against 
the war. 

He suggests that one of the civil disobe- 
dience tactics, as opposed to the rally method, 
might be to organize 50 squads of 300 dem- 
onstrators each to sit down at major inter- 
sections, tying up the city and government 
buildings. They would disperse quickly 
when police arrived and later regroup else- 
where. 

New Mobe is only a year old, and on June 
19 the peace movement chieftains will con- 
vene in Cleveland to chart the future of 
antiwar protest. The peaceful rally vs. con- 
frontation argument is expected to be de- 
bated. 

In the meantime, the Yippies, the per- 
petual outcasts of the peace movement, are 
planning their own demonstration in Wash- 
ington July 4, featuring, according to Yippie 
pronouncements, an Insurrection City and 
a mass smoke-in of marijuana around the 
Washington monument. 

Yippie leader Abbie Hoffman was one of 
the confrontation-minded demonstrators at 
the May 9 rally who was held in check by 
the marshals, 


[From the Washington Star, May 22, 1970] 
Harp-Hat DEMONSTRATION 


On May 8, some members of the Building 
and Construction Trades Council of Greater 
New York disgraced their union by staging 
a flag-waving physical assault on student 
war protesters in the city’s financial district. 
This week, the hard-hats set the record 
straight with a massive, noisy and nonvio- 
lent march on City Hall in support of the 
administration’s Indochina policy. 

It was, by all accounts, an impressive show- 
ing. Upwards of 100,000 marchers, a profu- 
sion of flags, cascades of tickertape, patriotic 
songs and passionate speeches. There were 
boos for those who disagree with administra- 
tion policy, and special verbal abuse for 
Mayor Lindsay. But this time there was no 
attempt to convert dissenters by pounding 
them into conformity with fists and clubs. 

Tt was, in short, a proper exercise of free 
assembly and free speech. But was it a posi- 
tive contribution to today’s society? 

Demonstrations can have the positive ef- 
fect of arousing an apathetic public to a spe- 
cific wrong, as with the succession of civil 
rights marches of a decade ago. It can log- 
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ically be argued that the student demonstra- 
tions served the purpose of shocking a com- 
placent administration into an awareness 
of the depth of anti-war feeling. But the 
problem of the society now is not apathy or 
complacency. It is overexcitement that comes 
dangerously close to hysteria. 

Perhaps the pro-administration marches 
in New York and elsewhere this week have 
served as emotional safety valves, allowing 
the participants to bear public witness to 
their beliefs and to work off a growing re- 
sentment. But aside from this possible minor 
therapeutic function, the demonstrations— 
for and against administration policy—are 
by now essentially negative and divisive. 

Such mass outpourings dramatize the fact 
that this is a deeply divided society—a fact 
that needs no further demonstration. All 
that is accomplished is a further deepening 
of those divisions. And the demonstrations 
serve as well to fortify the twin fictions that 
anyone who supports the administration is 
pro-war, and anyone who demands instant 
peace is anti-American. 

Everyone now has staged his impressive 
show. Everyone is fully aware of the areas 
of disagreement that exist. It’s time to leave 
the streets and the parks, to start remem- 
bering the multitude of common interests 
that bind this society together, and to start 
bridging, with logic and discussion, the fis- 
sures that have opened. 


[From the Washington Star, May 25, 1970] 
THE Price oF SEGREGATION 

President Nixon, presenting his emergency 
school aid act of 1970 to Congress, made the 
point that school desegregation requires 
something more than law enforcement. It re- 
quires, he said, an investment of money. 

True enough. Nixon’s plan of making 
school desegregation something more than 
a national talking point would peg the cost 
at $1.5 billion over the next two years. But it 
will take something in addition to laws, en- 
forcement and money to eradicate the stain 
of generations of segregated education. It 
will require a carefully reasoned plan for 
spending the vast sums where they will 
do the most good. 

The President, in his message to Congress, 
has provided the outlines for such a plan. It 
is realistic about the practical problems in- 
volved with the elimination of the remnants 
of the dual school system of the South. It is 
inventively pragmatic about the problems 
arising from the segregated housing patterns 
of the North. It demonstrates a full apprecia- 
tion of the insidious nature of segregation, 
and the harm it does to the whole society 
wherever it exists. 

Unfortunately, the presentation of the 
proposed bill by the President does not mean 
that the program is a reality. It still must 
run the congressional gauntlet and the rea- 
sonable expectation must be that it will come 
in for considerable sniping from both right 
and left. 

To the Southern conservatives, the prom- 
ise of massive federal aid to help local sys- 
tems carry the financial burden of court- 
ordered desegregation will appear as a 
threat. It will undercut the chief complaint 
of segregationist politicians, that d 
tion will bring financial chaos and will make 
a shambles of the existing system. 

Some liberals will take a dim view of the 
provisions dealing with de facto segregation, 
and the legally and morally complex issue oi 
busing. There will be little quarrel with the 
proposal for funds to help districts that es- 
tablish voluntary programs of desegregation. 
But there has already been some carping by 
the proponents of cross-busing over the Pres- 
ident’s advocacy of busing to achieve tempo- 
rary interracial activities, as a part of a 
school day, instead of promoting full per- 
manent racial balance in all school systems. 
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There is, obviously, a conflict of philoso- 
phies in this area between Mr. Nixon and 
those who hold that busing is the only an- 
swer. The President has been quite frank 
in expressing his doubts about the advisabil- 
ity or the practicality of mass involuntary 
transfer of pupils to achieve integration. 

But the bus boys would be making a tragic 
mistake if they should adopt an all-or- 
nothing attitude. The concept of integrated 
activities is a major step along the way. And 
it is, in fact, as far as the federal govern- 
ment can properly go until the legal confu- 
sions about busing, arising from the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, are clarified by the Su- 
preme Court. 

The President has made the important 
first move in transforming the fine words of 
his education message into reality. Congress 
should, as requested, prime the pump with 
an immediate appropriation of $150 million. 
And even though not everyone will be com- 
pletely happy, the legislators should recog- 
nize the overriding importance of the Presi- 
aea plan, and should give him what he 


[From the Washington Post, May 23, 1970] 
SEGREGATED SCHOOLS AND Tax DEDUCTIONS 


Until we read the Justice Department's 
brief defending a ruling of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, we did not realize that the 
federal government had an attitude of “be- 
nevolent neutrality” towards private schools 
set up to evade court-ordered desegregation 
of public schools. Yet that is what the Jus- 
tice Department says in supporting an IRS 
ruling that contributions to a host of newly 
pe sty schools in Mississippi are tax deduct- 

eè. 

Questions about the tax laws are always 
highly complex and it may be that IRS is 
right—although we doubt it. The law says 
contributions to nonprofit corporations or- 
ganized “exclusively” for educational pur- 
poses are deductible, and the new schools in 
Mississippi seem to us to have been orga- 
nized primarily for a quite different purpose. 
Be that as it may, however, what is most 
troubling is the eagerness with which one 
section of the Department of Justice has 
leaped to defend these tax benefits while 
another section has been busy attempting 
to eliminate the financial aid the state gov- 
ernment has given those same schools. The 
Justice Department’s brief in the tax case 
won't even concede that the new schools are 
segregated and ignores the substantial role 
Played by the state government in their cre- 
ation. This may be the proper stance of a 
federal government that is benevolently 
neutral towards schools such as these. But 
we had thought the policy of the United 
States was to encourage public education 
in desegregated institutions, not stand and 
watch benevolently as public schools are 
downgraded and replaced by private, segre- 
gated schools. 


[From the Washington Star, May 24, 1970} 
Necro Heaps NATIONAL YMCA 

PITTSBURGH.—Donald M. Payne of Newark, 
N.J., will be installed tomorrow as the first 
Negro president in the 125-year history of 
the national YMCA. 

Payne, 35, was elected yesterday at the 
annual convention of the 5.6 million-mem- 
ber service organization. He ran unopposed, 

The president-elect, named “Man of the 
Year" by the Newark Chamber of Commerce 


in 1968, has held several YMCA posts 
of them in Newark. — 


[From the Washington Daily News, 
May 20, 1970] 
ORDERS FROM PRAGUE? 
(By Henry Taylor) 


Are part of the campus disorders a Red 
plot? You be the judge. 
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The CIA and FBI know that the center 
for planning student disorders is in Prague, 
within the shadow of the Ruzyne airport. 
There the immense International Union of 
Students (IUS), financed and brain-trusted 
by Moscow, is supporting university anar- 
chists here and thruout the free world. 

The Kremlin departmentalizes this place 
into “country desks." Each section super- 
vises a country, Cunningly, each tailors the 
“issues” for each country. Naturally, the 
IUS drums on the Vietnam issue here and 
“Peace! Peace! Peace!" to further a Red vic- 
tory in Southeast Asia. 

A Pole, Viod Konarski, a man with a bite 
like a saber-tooth tiger, supervises the 
British thrust. The IUS vehicle there is 
the militant Radical Student Alliance in 
London. Two subdivisions are supervised by 
Jean Bougareau, a Frenchman, and Martin 
Abeln, who is Dutch. 

In Eire the IUS thrust, locally called The 
International Movement, is based at Trinity 
College, Dublin. The IUS supervisor is 
Hardial Sinh Bains, a naturalized Canadian 
born in India, 

A Bains sidekick is Ralph Schoenman, 34, 
the student shepherd of the Bertrand Russell 
Peace Foundation—the man who concocted 
the mock trial of President Johnson in 
Stockholm in protest against Vietnam. Iron- 
fisted Schoenman served a “martyr” stretch 
in Montjoy Prison, Dublin. Britain banned 
Schoenman and Scotland Yard caught him. 
To the dismay of the CIA and FBI, Schoen- 
man had an American passport. 

In West Germany the Berlin police docu- 
mented the IUS’s control of Rudolf Dutschke 
(“Red Rudi”) when Dutschke was arrested 
on April 11, 1968, during riots in nearly all 
the West German universities. 

In France the IUS thrust is supervised by 
Daniel Cohn-Bendit (“before you can build 
you must destroy”), who is not even French. 
He’s German. The success, typified by the 
March 3 Nanterre campus mayhem which 
saw Dean Paul Ricouer kidnaped and 125 
policemen injured, has all but paralyzed 
French education. University faculty mem- 
bers are brutalized and kidnaped almost 
daily. 

I had lunch in New York not long ago 
with Italian Foreign Minister Aldo Moro. 
Italy, after France, has enacted a new uni- 
versity reform law. Mr. Moro, himself a pro- 
fessor, sponsored it. “But what can we do?” 
he asked. “In my country, as in France, your 
country and thruout the free world, the 
Reds’ technique is always to up their de- 
mands with every concession they gain.” 

Japanese Premier Eisaku Sato spoke simi- 
larly on his visit here. He said that last 
year student arrests in campus disorders 
exceeded 14,000 (ours exceeded 3,600) and 
that the IUS thrust has reduced Japanese 
education to a shambles. The IUS vehicle 
there is the immense Zengakuren student 
organization along with five other factions. 

The IUS also runs terrorist training cen- 
ters for African students. The CIA has un- 
covered them in Budapest and Warsaw and 
in Leipzig, Bernau and Bautzen, East Ger- 
many. These have trained and sent back 
to their African homelands more than 1,000 
student insurrectionists in the past six 
months. 

There's no great mystery in what is hap- 
pening here. Our enemies are promoting a 
civil war in the United States. “It can’t hap- 
pen here” is a totally dangerous philosophy. 


[From the Washington Post, May 23, 1970] 


FOGGY-BOTTOM TERM JUSTIFIED BY PEACE 
GUERRILLAS AT STATE 
(By William S. White) 

President Nixon is learning the bitter and 
almost unbelievable lesson that, to this 
columnist’s direct and personal knowledge, 
so often caused his two immediate predeces- 
sors to curse softly in the nighttime. 
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This is that if only he could beat the 
antiwar, anti-President guerrilla band with- 
in his own State Department he just might 
have some improved chance to defeat the 
Communist guerrilla invaders of South Viet- 
nam and Cambodia. 

In private, John F. Kennedy turned to 
the saltiest language of the Boston Irish 
when he spoke of “that place”"—meaning the 
Department of State. Lyndon B. Johnson 
had recourse to words that will never be 
found in any dictionary, even by today’s 
standards. 

In brief, for many, many years the State 
Department’s career service has turned out 
not only many good and patriotic and in- 
tensely loyal officers. It has also turned out 
more than a fair number of petulant types 
who sincerely believe they know more than 
any Secretary of State or any President. 
Such types persistently undercut Mr. Ken- 
nedy as to Vietnam Such types even more 
savagely undercut Mr. Johnson as to Viet- 
nam. Such types are now even more deter- 
minedly undermining Mr. Nixon as to the 
most recent permutation of Vietnam, which 
is Cambodia. 

There is no doubt that a considerable 
number of junior career officers are feeding 
out anti-Cambodian policy propaganda 
whenever and wherever they can—and some- 
times even in public. To its intense embar- 
rassment, the State Department has had to 
acknowledge as much. 

Alexis Johnson, the Under Secretary of 
State, has been forced to put to 50 such 
characters who wrote a letter of “‘protest” to 
Secretary William Rogers the following self- 
evident proposition: While everybody has a 
right to his own opinion, and to express it 
within the shop, no member of the foreign 
service of the United States has any conceiv- 
able right to obstruct national policy once it 
has been made and no right either to re- 
pudiate the President of the United States. 

In the first place, the foreign service officer 
is protected by an entrenchment similar to 
that of a full professor. Neither can be fired 
short of the most outrageous conduct and 
without the expenditure by his superior of 
time he simply cannot afford in order to 
make out the required case, 

In the second place, any Secretary of State 
naturally does not want only yes-men and, in 
consequence, encourages no-men and devil's 
advocacy—up to the point when the Presi- 
dent has finally decided an issue, Right now, 
for example, there is a readily available “open 
forum” through which younger officers are 
invited and even urged to forward their ideas 
to the Secretary. 

The difficulty, of course, is that no kind 
of “open forum” has for a long time been 
enough for the “peace” guerrillas. They take 
the view so often taken by the more strident 
student protesters that they must not only 
be “listened to” but that what they say 
must instantly become the public policy. 

John Kennedy felt the beginning pressures 
of this new philosophy. Lyndon Johnson felt 
them as they greatly heightened. Richard 
Nixon now feels them at the very crest of 
their arrogance. 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
TRAUMA SYMPOSIUM: CONCERN 
AND CARE FOR THE INJURED 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 
IN THE SENATE caro UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Health Subcommittee, 
I am deeply involved in the health needs 
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of this Nation and in the problem of 
treatment and care facing the medical 
profession. 

A major—and a most urgent—health 
issue facing the Nation are injuries from 
accidents. Injury-causing accidents oc- 
cur on the highway, on the job, and in 
the home. It appears there is the poten- 
tial for an accidental injury at any time 
and in any place. 

While accidental injuries are a serious 
problem for the United States, they are 
also serious problems in the other na- 
tions of the world. 

This week experts in the care of the 
injured are meeting in Washington in 
the First International Trauma Sympo- 
sium, The theme of the symposium is re- 
search on the care of the injured. The 
symposium is sponsored by the National 
Institute of General Medical Sciences. I 
congratulate all who organized, spon- 
sored, and led this first International] 
Trauma Symposium. It was long over- 
due. It should be an annual symposium. 

On the night of Tuesday, May 19, I 
had the honor of addressing this great 
international symposium. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the program from this inter- 
national meeting and the text of my re- 
marks be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL TRAUMA Symposium: RE- 
SEARCH ON THE CARE OF THE INJURED 
(Sponsored by: The National Institute of 
General Medical Sciences) 


General Chairman: Dr. J. Englebert Dun- 
phy, University of California Medical Center. 


PROGRAM PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Dr. William I. Gay, National 
Institute of General Medical Sciences. 

Dr. William A. Altemeler, University of 
Cincinnati. 

Dr. Emilie A. Black, National Institute of 
General Medical Sciences. 

Dr. J. H. U. Brown, National Institute of 
General Medical Sciences. 

Dr. Lars-Erik Gelin, University of Goteborg. 

Dr. Fraser N. Gurd, The Montreal General 
Hospital. 

Dr. Carl Hirsch, Karolinska Institutets, 

Mr. D. Mac G. Jackson, Birmingham Acci- 
dent Hospital. 

Dr. Edgar Lee, Jr., National Institute of 
General Medical Sciences. 

Miss Helen Neal, National Institute of Gen- 
eral Medical Sciences. 

Dr. Ayub K. Ommaya, National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Stroke. 

Dr. Jonathan E. Rhoads, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Col. Lawrence R. Rose, M.C., U.S. Army 
Medical Research and Development Com- 
mand. 

Dr. G. Thomas Shires, Southwestern Medi- 
cal School. 

Dr. Frederick L. Stone, New York Medical 
College. 

STAFF COMMITTEE—THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF GENERAL MEDICAL SCIENCES 


Chairman: Dr. William I. Gay. 

Dr. Emilie A. Black. 

Dr. J. H. U. Brown. 

Mrs. Vivian F. Dobson. 

Dr. Edgar Lee, Jr 

Miss Helen Neal. 

Herbert C, Stickney. 

Symposium Director: Kenneth M. Cogge- 
shall, Management Communications, Inc. 

The National Institute of General Medical 
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Sciences and the American Trauma Society 
acknowledge the generous assistance of the 
following companies which contributed to 
the support of the International Trauma 
Symposium: 

Fairchild-Hiller Corporation; Winthrop 
Laboratories; and Hoffman-La Roche, Inc. 

Four years ago the National Academy of 
Sciences brought together a group of sci- 
entists to define and outline the most press- 
ing research needs of our time. Trauma was 
identified as a problem of major public health 
importance. A landmark report was issued 
by the National Academy of Sciences—Na- 
tional Research Council, Accidental Death 
and Disability: The Neglected Disease of Mod- 
ern Society, which termed trauma the na- 
tion's most important environmental health 
problem. 

In 1969, while I was the Director of the 
National Institute of General Medical Sci- 
ences, the plan was formulated for this Inter- 
national Trauma Symposium, Its purposes 
are three-fold: 

To establish a definitive “state:of the art” 
baseline for trauma care and research; 

To detect any significant deficiencies in 
present knowledge and research, and 

To stimulate research with clinical goals in 
new or neglected areas. 

The epidemic of trauma presents a chal- 
lenge which can only be met with new, widely 
distributed and clinically useful knowledge. 

FREDERICK L. STONE, 
President, New York Medical School. 


MONDAY, MAY 18 
Morning 
Empire Room 
9:00—Welcome: General Chairman: Dr. 
J. Englebert Dunphy. 
Organizational and Social Problems 
of Trauma 


9:30—Keynote Address—Traumia as a Dis- 
easé: The Honorable Lawrence J. Hogan, 
United States Representative, Fifth District, 
Maryland. 

10:00—The Costs of Trauma as a National 
Health Problem: Clyde F. Schlueter, Presi- 
dent, Employers Instirance of Wausau. 

10:20—Road Accidents in Sweden: Dr. 
Bertil Aldman. 

10:40—The Challenge of the Trauma Prob- 
lem to Organized Medicine: Dr. Oscar P. 
Hampton, Jr. 

11:15—Panel Discussion: The General Or- 
ganization for Trauma Care and Study. 

Moderator: Dr. Curtis P. Artz. 

Panelists; Dr. Oscar P, Hampton, Jr.; Mr. 
P. S. London; Dr. Jorg Bohler, and Dr. M. V. 
Balkov. 

Afternoon 


Fundamental Problems in the Management 
of the Injured 

2:00—Reaction of the Body As a Whole to 
Injury: Dr. Lars-Erik Gelin. 

2:30—Initial Care: Resuscitation, Assess- 
ment, Multiple Injury, and Satellite Units, 
Dr. G. Thomas Shires. 

2:40—Intensive Care of the Critically Il: 
Dr. John M, Kinney. 

8:00—Panel Discussion: Monitoring, 

Moderator: Dr. Samuel R. Powers, Jr. 

Panelists: Mr. Heinz S. Wolff; Dr. John E. 
Jacobs, and Dr. John J. Osborn, 

4:15—Rehabilitation Begins With Initial 
Care: Dr. Robert A. Chase. 

4:35—Reflections on Some Problems in the 
Pathology of Trauma: Dr. Simon Sevitt. 

4:55—Management and. Study of Psycho- 
logical Response to Trauma: Dr. James L. 
Titchener, 

Evening 
Special Workshop—Tudor Room 

7:30—Neural Trauma, _ 

Chairman: Dr, Ayub K. Ommaya. 

Co-Chairman; Dr. A. Earl Walker. 

Rapporteurs: Dr. Charles E. Brackett and 
Dr. Thomas W. Langfitt. 
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TUESDAY, MAY 19 
Morning 


Introduction to Special Problems of 
Trauma—Empire Room 


8:30—Nervous System Injury and the 
Total Body: Dr. Ayub K. Ommaya. 
8:50—Burns As a Special Problem in 
Trauma: Mr. D. MacG. Jackson, 
9:10—Mechanical Forces in Injury: Dr. 
Carl Hirsch. 
9:30—Wound Healing: Dr. Thomas K. 
Hunt. 
9:50—Introduction to 
Dr. Edgar Lee, Jr. 
Concurrent Workshops 10:30-12:00—Club 
Room B 


Emergency Medical Evacuation and Trans- 
port of Injured: 
Chairman: Dr. James Schamadan. 
Rapporteur: Dr. Sam Seeley. 
Heritage Room 
Properties, Musculoskeletal 


the Workshop 


Mechanical 
System; 
Chairman: Dr. Carl Hirsch. 
Rapporteur: Dr. Victor H. Frankel. 
Empire Room 
Lung: 
Chairman: Dr. Samuel R. Powers, Jr. 
Rapporteur: Dr. Henrik H. Bendixen. 
Executive Room 
Burns: 
Chairman: Dr. Curtis P. Artz. 
Rapporteurs: Mr. D. MacG. Jackson; Dr. 
Bent Sorensen. 
Council Room 
Endocrine Response: 
Chairman: Dr, Richard H. Egdahl. 
Rapporteur: Dr. William R. Drucker. 
Press Room 
Trauma in Children: 
Chairman: Dr. J. Alex Haller, Jr. 
Rapporteur: Dr. James L. Talbert. 
Afternoon 
1:30-4:30 
Council Room 
Cell Biology of Injury and Wound Healing: 
Chairman: Dr, Earl P. Benditt. 
Rapporteur: Dr. Tomas K. Hunt. 
Club Room B 
Long-Range Management and Rehabilita- 
tion: 
Chairman: Dr. Robert A. Chase. 
Rapporteur: Dr. Daniel J. Feldman. 
Empire Room 
Lung (Continued from morning session) : 
Co-Chairman: Dr, Frank E. Gump. 
Rapporteur; Dr. Henrik H. Bendixen. 
Executive Room 
Burns (Continued from morning session) : 
Co-Chairman: Dr. Charles Baxter. 
Rapporteurs: Mr. D. MacG. Jackson; Dr. 
Bent Sorensen. 
Herltage Room 
Metabolic Response to Trauma and Nutri- 
tion: 
Chairman: Dr. John M. Kinney. 
Rapprteur, Dr, Stanley J. Dudrick. 
Club Room A 
Neural Trauma: 
Chairman: Dr. Ayub K. Ommaya. 
Co-Chairman: Dr, E, S. Gurdjian 
Rapporteurs: Dr. Charles E. Brackett; Dr. 
Thomas W. Langfitt. 
Evening 
Diplomat Room 
6:00—Reception: Participants, Wives, and 
Guests. 


Palladian Room 
7:00—International Trauma Symposium 
banquet: 
Presiding: Dr. William I. Gay. 
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Speaker: The Honorable Ralph W. Yarbor- 
ough, US. Senator, Texas, 


WEDNESDAY MAY 20 
Morning 
Concurrent Workshops—8:30—-10:30 
Board Room 
Kidney Response to Trauma: 


Chairman: Dr. Charles Baxter. 
Rapporteur: Dr. Samuel R. Powers, Jr. 


Club Room B 


Fat Embolism: 
Chairman: Dr. Leonard F. Peltier. 
Rapporteur: Dr. Simon Sevitt. 


Executive Room 


Shock: Discussion of Rheology and Oxygen 
Transport: 

Chairman: Dr. Lars-Erik Gelin. 

Rapporteur: Dr. John R. Border. 


Council Room 


Infections, Immunology, and Gnotobiotics; 
Chairman: Dr. William A. Altemeier; 
Rapporteur: Dr. Stanley Levenson. 


Press. Room 


Liver and Pancreas in Injury: 
Chairman; Dr. William R. Drucker, 
Rapporteur: Dr. Theodore Drapanas. 


Club Room A 


G, I. Response to Trauma: 
Chairman: Dr. Fraser N. Gurd. 
Rapporteur: Dr. Robert N, McClelland, 


Empire Room 


11:00—Presentation of summaries of Tues- 
day morning workshops. 


Afternoon 
Empire Room 
1:30—Continuation of summaries. 


3:380—Summation and critique: 
Presiding: Dr. J. Englebert Dunphy. 


DELEGATES 


Dr. Bertil Aldman, Trafikmedicin, Fack, 
§-104 01, Stockholm 60, Sweden. 

Dr. William A. Altemeier, Department of 
Surgery, Cincinnati General Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Dr. Curtis P. Artz, Department of Surgery, 
Medical College of South Carolina, Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

Professor Mstislav Vasilevich Balkoy, Cen- 
tral Institute of Traumatology and Ortho- 
pedics, Ministry of Health, USSR, Moscow 
A-299, Novaia, Ipatovka 8, USSR. 

Dr. Charles Baxter, Department of Surgery, 
University of Texas, Southwestern Medical 
School, Dallas, Tex. 

Dr. Earl P. Benditt, Department of Path- 
ology, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Dr. Henrik H. Bendixen, Department of 
Anesthesia, University of California, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Dr. Jorg Bohler, Accident Hospital, Linz, 
Blumauerplatz 1, Austria. 

Dr. John R. Border, Department of Surgery, 
State University of New York, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Dr. Charles E. Brackett, Department of 
Neurosurgery, University of Kansas Medical 
Center, Kansas City, Kans, 

Dr. Robert A, Chase, Department of Sur- 
gery, Stanford University School of Medicine, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

Dr. Theodore Drapanas, Department of 
Surgery, Tulane University School of Medi- 
cine, New Orleans, La. 

Dr. William R. Drucker, Department of 
Surgery, The University of Toronto, Faculty 
of Medicine, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 

Dr. Stanley J. Dudrick, Department of 
Surgery, University of Pennsylvania, School 
of Medicine, 3400 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Dr. J. Englebert Dunphy, Department of 
Surgery, University of California Medical 
Center, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dr. Richard H. Egdahl, Department of Sur- 
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gery, Boston University School of Medicine, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Daniel J. Feldman, Casa Colina Hospi- 
tal for Rehabilitation Medicine, 255 East 
Bonita Avenue, Pomona, Calif. 

Dr. Victor H. Frankel, Division of Ortho- 
paedic Surgery, Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. William I. Gay, National Institute of 
General Medical Sciences, National Institutes 
of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

Dr. Lars-Erik Gelin, Surgical Depart- 
ment 1, Sahlgrenska Sjukhuset 1, University 
of Goteborg, Goteborg, Sweden. 

Dr. Frank E. Gump, Department of Sur- 
gery, Columbia University, College of Physi- 
cians & Surgeons, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. Fraser N. Gurd, Department of Surgery, 
the Montreal General Hospital, Montreal 109, 
Quebec, Canada. 

Dr. E. S. Gurdjian, Department of Neuro- 
surgery, Wayne State University, School of 
Medicine, Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. J. Alex Haller, Jr., Department of Sur- 
gery, the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 601 North 
Broadway, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Oscar P. Hampton, Jr., American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Committee on Trauma, 3720 
Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Carl Hirsch, Karolinska Institutets, Or- 
topediska Klinik, Norrbackainstitutet (Van- 
foreanstalten), Box 6403, 113 82 Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Dr. Thomas K. Hunt, Department of Sur- 
gery, University of California, Medical Cen~ 
ter, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. D. MacG. Jackson, Birmingham Acci- 
dent Hospital and Rehabilitation Centre, 
Bath Row, Birmingham 15, England. 

Dr. John E. Jacobs, Biomedical Engineer- 
ing Technological Institute, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 

Dr. John M. Kinney, Department of Sur- 
gery, Columbia University College of Phy- 
sicians & Surgeons, New York, N.Y. 

Dr. Thomas W. Langfitt, Division of Neuro- 
surgery, Hospital of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 3400 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Dr. Edgar Lee, Jr., National Institute of 
General Medical Sciences, National Institutes 
of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

Dr. Stanley M. Levenson, Department of 
Surgery, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
Eastchester Road & Morris Park Avenue, 
Bronx, N.Y. 

Mr. P. S. London, Birmingham Accident 
Hospital and Rehabilitation Centre, Bath 
Row, Birmingham 15, England. 

Dr. Robert N. McClelland, Department of 
Surgery, University of Texas, Southwestern 
Medical School, Dallas, Tex. 

Dr. Ayub K. Ommaya, National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Stroke, National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

Dr. John J. Osborn, The Institute of Medi- 
cal Sciences, Pacific Medical Center, Clay and 
Webster Streets, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dr. Leonard F. Peltier, Department of Sur- 
gery, University of Kansas Medical Center, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Dr. Samuel R. Powers, Jr., Department of 
Surgery, Albany Medical College, Albany, N.Y. 

Dr. James L. Schamadan, College of Engi- 
neering and Technology, Arizona State Uni- 
versity, Tempe, Ariz. 

Clyde F. Schlueter, Employers Insurance of 
Wausau, 2000 Westwood Drive, Wausau, Wis. 

Dr. Sam F. Seeley, Division of Medical Sci- 
ences, National Research Council, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Simon Sevitt, Pathology Department, 
Birmingham Accident Hospital and Rehabili- 
tation Centre, Bath Row, Birmingham 15, 
England. 

Dr. G. Thomas Shires, Department of Sur- 


gery, University of Texas, Southwestern 
Medical School, Dallas, Tex. 


Dr. Bent Sorensen, The Burns Unit, Kom- 
munehospitalet, 1399 Copenhagen K, Den- 
mark. 
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Dr. James L. Talbert, Department of Sur- 
gery, University of Florida, College of Medi- 
cine, Gainesville, Fla. 

Dr. James L, Titchener, Department of 
Psychiatry, University of Cincinnati, Col- 
lege of Medicine, Cincinnati, O. 

Dr. A. Earl Walker, Division of Neurologi- 
cal Surgery, The Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
601 North Broadway, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Heinz S. Wolff, Division of Biomedical 
Engineering, Medical Research Council, Na- 
tional Institute for Medical Research 
(Hampstead Laboratories), Holly Hill, Lon- 
don, N.W. 3, England. 

“ACCIDENTAL INJURY: A MAJOR CHALLENGE TO 
MEDICINE” 

Mr. Chairman, fifty million injuries a 
year; 115,000 deaths; 400,000 permanently 
disabled; a personal financial cost of $13.6 
billion, all in the United States alone. 

These figures make accidental injury a 
major and urgent health issue. Of this toll, 
auto accidents account for half, Home acci- 
dents account for 24%, and injuries at work 
account for 12%. These men, women, and 
children occupy more hospital beds than do 
heart patients, and 4 times more than cancer 
patients. Accidental injury is the fourth 
leading cause of death in the Nation, and 
the leading one for the first half of life- 
span, It strikes the young hardest, and is the 
leading cause of death in the population age 
1 to 37. But unlike other great killers, there 
has not been the unfied response that has 
brought other killers under control, and re- 
duced their toll. 

I believe the reason for that difference is 
the clear objective that goes with finding a 
biological cause of disease, and then the 
means of prevention. This is not the case 
with accidents. Prevention is an immensely 
diffuse thing, requiring not only medical re- 
search, but engineering and design research, 
and control of many phases of industry and 
transportation. 

One preventive measure needed is higher 
standards for industrial safety. We are work- 
ing on a bill for this purpose now in the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and I am pleased to be a co-sponsor 
of it. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH ON TRAUMA 


But the great challenges of trauma to med- 
icine are, (1), to find the most effective 
means of treatment, and, (2), to or 
medical services to reduce the toll of death, 
suffering and loss. 

For you, there is no neat solution of vac- 
cine. There is only the detailed, tedious task 
of testing and evaluating treatments. 

For this work, the National Institute of 
General Medical Sciences devotes $1,568,000 
to support 7 trauma research centers, and 
$1,440,000 for 30 additional projects. I am 
very familiar with one of these—in the Park- 
land Memorial Hospital in Dallas, Texas, the 
hospital where President John F. Kennedy 
was taken after the tragic events of Novem- 
ber 22, 1963. 

The $3 million for trauma research comes 
out of a shrinking budget for the Institute 
of General Medical Sciences. That budget has 
declined from $163 million in fiscal 1969 toa 
request for only $148 million next year. 

Three million dollars for research on the 
fourth leading cause of death is but a4 
pittance. Unless Congress acts to add money 
for this Institute, trauma research will pro- 
ceed on a small-scale basis, leaving millions 
of Americans to a lifetime of unnecessary 
suffering. 


ORGANIZATION OF TREATMENT 


Second to research on the effects and ap- 
propriate medical response to trauma, 
prompt care is vital to accident victims. Here, 
hospitals and other health units are even 
more deficient than is research, 

A handful of hospitals have developed an 
intensive care unit where burns and other 
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injuries can be treated on a unified, emer- 
gency basis. But for most hospitals, an emer- 
gency room still consists more of diagnosis 
than comprehensive application of advanced 
methods of care, regardless of the type of 
trauma. 

In an effort to help hospital administra- 
tors develop the intensive care unit for in- 
jured persons, I have included a provision 
for this purpose in my bill extending the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Program. 
Although the version passed by the House of 
Representatives had no emergency room fea- 
ture, I am pleased to report that we have 
gained general acceptance for it from the 
House Conferees. It will permit Federal 
matching grants up to 50% of the cost of 
establishing emergency rooms. 

Borrowing from the military medical ad- 
vances in the Vietnam warfare, we also per- 
mit this money to be used for helicopter 
service as a means of transporting patients. 
Other forms of ambulance service and com- 
munication can also be financed with this 
Federal matching grant. My bill provides $20 
million a year under this Section. 

But making money available is only a 
small part of this job. The real work lies 
with local governments and health admin- 
istrators. It is they who must coordinate 
emergency communications and transporta- 
tion among several agencies and many hos- 
pitals. There is nothing more wasteful than 
the human life that is lost because an am- 
bulance carried an accident victim to the 
other side of town, or because attendants 
are not adequately trained. 

An enormous task remains in this field of 
health care. Research is one part. Another is 
getting across to health administrators the 
urgency of dealing with injuries as a unit 
of health care. Local officials must be im- 
pressed with the need to organize their emer- 
gency services for the benefit of victims, not 
the rivalries of jurisdictions. 

“We can take justifiable pride in our 
achievements in the field of medicine,” said 
President Kennedy in 1963. “But measured 
against our capacity and capability in the 
fields of health and medical care, measured 
against the scope of the problems that re- 
main and the opportunities to be seized, this 
Nation still falls far short of its responsi- 
bilities.” 

This assessment is especially true of acci- 
dents. 

It will take the best efforts of all to reduce 
the toll of injury, to relieve the suffering, to 
restore victims to useful, productive lives. 


SURVEY SHOWS THE PEOPLE 
SUPPORT THEIR PRESIDENT 


HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, as of 
mid-April, residents of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Michigan approved 
of President Nixon’s Vietnamization pol- 
icy—as a way to end U.S. military in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia—by a mar- 
gin of nearly 2 to 1. 

An independent data processing firm 
has just completed tabulating results of 
my annual public opinion survey, and I 
would like to share them with my col- 
leagues. Most significantly, perhaps, they 
show that 59.81 percent favor the Presi- 


dent’s Vietnam policies and 30.39 percent 
do not. 


The majority of questionnaires were 
received prior to the President’s April 30 
decision to send U.S. troops into the Cam- 
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bodian sanctuaries. Those received after 
that date were kept separate from the 
earlier returns and they showed & sub- 
stantial shift in opinion on the issue. 
Support for the President increased 
nearly 3 percent, rising from 59.91 per- 
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cent to 62.74 percent. Opposition declined 
from 30.39 percent to 27.30 percent. 
Response to this year’s survey was very 
gratifying. More than 17,000 question- 
naires were returned to me and, of this 
number, 73 percent took advantage of 


FOURTH DISTRICT SURVEY 
[In percent] 


May 28, 1970 


the provision for “his and her” votes on 
each question. As a result, the total num- 
ber of votes tabulated came to nearly 
30,000. 

Complete results of this year’s Fourth 
District survey are as follows: 


Yes 


1, poy sponding for these purposes should be: 

a 

(b) Space program 

Foreign aid 

d) Poverty program (OE0) 

Ce) Federal aid to education.. 

(f) Crime prevention 

(g) Antipollution__ 

(h) Welfare (ADC) 

(i) Housing. 

(j) Food stamps. 

(k) Health programs 

ÇI) Narcotics law enforcement... .....----- 


WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to offer a few words of praise in the 
memory of Congressman William L. St. 
Onge who has left these Halls—a quiet 
man gone in a moment of turmoil. 

Bill St. Onge was a devoted father 
who will be sorely missed by his five 
handsome children, William, Mary, Su- 
zanne, Constance, and Anne and by his 
loving wife, Dorothy. 

Schooled at Tufts University, trained 
to be a lawyer at the University of Con- 
necticut School of Law, a World War II 
veteran of the North African and Euro- 
pean campaigns, Bill St. Onge returned 
to this country determined to serve it as 
a public official. He became a judge of 
probate, a State representative in Con- 
necticut, a member of the board of 
education in Putnam, the mayor of 
Putnam, and a judge in the city court 
of Putnam. In all of those capacities he 
served the people selflessly and com- 
petently, and leaves behind many who 
miss him deeply. 

Bill St. Onge was a deeply compas- 
sionate man, a reasonable man. He never 
wanted or pretended to be anything oth- 
er than exactly what he was: a deeply 
religious man who believed in hard work 
and objective thought. 

Those of us in the Congress at this 
time should pause to mark the passing 
of this man, not only because of his 
virtue in life, but because in death he 
remains as an example of how quietly 
and reasonably we may conduct our- 
selves as Members of the National Legis- 
lature, beset with trouble from abroad 
and here at home. 

In the passing of Bill St. Onge I have 


lost not only a colleague but a very good 
friend. 


balance in schools? 
(a) Reduced 


. To check inflation, would you im: 
. The federal farm program should be: 


. Should criminal penalties for the use of marihuana be: 


(b) Repealed altogether... 
(c) Kept stiff as they are. 
9. Do you approve of congressional questionna 


60. 96 


52, 07 
47,72 
20. 47 


59. 81 
74.11 


53. 09 
7.76 
17.15 
7.87 
73.01 
92.35 


. Do you favor busing of students for the purpose of achieving racial 


ONE MAN’S VIEW: SAMUEL I. 
HAYAKAWA 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, during all 
the heated debate of recent months re- 
garding campus unrest, there has been 
almost unanimous agreement that Mr. 
Samuel I. Hayakawa, president of San 
Francisco State College, has distin- 
guished himself by the way he handled 
the disruptions at his own school as well 
as for his pointed and knowledgeable 
comments relating to the root causes of 
this unrest at campuses throughout the 
country. 

An interview with Dr. Hayakawa ap- 
pearing in the 1970 summer issue of the 
magazine, “Business Today,” provides 
some thought-provoking ideas and sug- 
gestions which might well be heeded by 
Dr. Hayakawa’s colleagues who are re- 
sponsible for direction of colleges and 
universities throughout, the land. 

In reading questions one and two, it is 
clear that the interview took place before 
the recent tragedy at Kent State Uni- 
versity, but nevertheless I commend the 
text of the interview to my colleagues 
and place it in the Recorp at this 
point: 

One Man’s View: SAMUEL I. HAYAKAWA 

To middle America, San Francisco State's 
president symbolizes law and order, but many 
students equate with him cops on campus. 

This has been a relatively quiet year on 
America’s college campuses. Can you tell us 
why? 

T think that discontent is spreading to the 
outside community rather than just to the 
college campuses right now. This is partly 
because the campuses have organized them- 
selves for defense much better than they 
were a couple of years ago. Violence seems 
to be turning to the outside; much of it 
going to Chicago, New York and a couple of 
other cities. 

Do you think, sir, that students’ support 


for campus radicals is as substantial today 
as it would have been, perhaps, one year ago 
today? 

Student support for campus radicals has 
declined enormously. For example, when peo- 
ple here tried to set up a rally, the rally often 
fizzled out for lack of support. Also students 
are more leery about being caught in the 
action as bystanders. 

THE 1 PERCENT 


How many of America’s students would you 
say are essentially disruption minded? Might 
you be able to term these the hard-core 
radicals? 

Less than one per cent. That is, the real 
hard-core. Let me say that I think there 
are many many more who are disturbed by 
things as they are, who are willing to argue, 
debate and demonstrate against the existing 
order. But those who are really dedicated to 
violence are in the minority. 

What percentage of students, then, would 
you say are potentially sympathetic to rad- 
ical demands that could be made on Ameri- 
ca’s campuses? 

Most students are sympathetic to most 
demands like better racial equality, better 
educational opportunity for the underpriv- 
ileged, reform of education in the direction 
of greater student participation in the learn- 
ing process. All of these are reasonable goals 
and most students would be in favor of them. 


A TIRED CONDITION 


How well are the radical students tailor- 
ing their demands to the sympathies of the 
moderate or liberal students? 

As a matter of fact, radicalism at the pres- 
ent time is a tired condition. They have said 
most of the things they can say about the 
wickedness of the war in Vietnam, the rot- 
tenness of the capitalist system, and the 
deterioration of our society. It’s something 
like a stuck record and students are bored 
with hearing it, 

Can you think of any potential case in 
which you, yourself, would call student dis- 
ruption a legitimate action? 

No. I can hardly think of any. That is, 
unless @ professor or an administration com- 
mits real acts of physical brutality or tyr- 
anny. I believe in absolute freedom of speech, 
freedom of demonstration; but I also believe 
that demonstrations must not interfere with 
the rights of others to do their study or their 
work, I think we are entitled to freedom of 
protection on college campuses just as much 
as in an airport or a bowling alley. I can’t 
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conceive of the university doing anything 
that would require violence to redress & 
wrong. 

THE CAMPUS AS A MARKETPLACE 

Students are obviously affected—in terms 
of the quality and direction of their lives— 
by the universities that they attend, You 
would agree that students do have rights to 
have an input into the governance of the 
institutions which so directly affect their 
lives? 

They always have had that right, for that 
matter—to a degree that is not often rec- 
ognized. After all, if students fail to enroll 
for an elective course, that elective course 
is dropped. If they enroll in large numbers 
for an elective course, then we provide addi- 
tional sections of it. There is always a kind 
of marketplace going on in which the stu- 
dent as a consumer makes choices which af- 
fect what is available on that market. In ad- 
dition to that, there are enormous consulta- 
tive processes that we at this college, for ex- 
ample, have always undergone with stu- 
dents, For instance, we are the one college 
campus which was outstanding years ago for 
starting the experimental project involving 
the substantial student participation in cur- 
riculum pattern, course pattern and so on. 
Our disruption wasn’t due to a lack of stu- 
dent participation—it was because we have 
student participation. Student radicalism 
has generally hit hardest at those places 
where educational changes in this form has 
been going on most rapidly. 

A QUESTION OF MOTIVATION 


You have previously stated that you be- 
lieve that student radicals are largely elitists 
in privileged institutions, out to save the 
less fortunate regardless of whether or not 
they want to be saved. Do you think that 
is still accurate today? 

Yes. I think it is very accurate still. It is at 
elitist colleges like Columbia and 
where you continue to find the hard-core 
dissidents, the real violence. The real ugli- 
ess is in MIT and Swarthmore and Chicago— 
all first-rate institutions. You don’t get the 
disruptions in the more provincial universi- 
ties in the boondocks. They are all nice and 
quiet. 

To what would you attribute that substan- 
tial degree of quietness? 

There are fewer elitists in the undistin- 
guished or provincial colleges and univer- 
sities, There are, instead, young men and 
women who are anxious to get ahead be- 
cause they are of modest financial and so- 
cial position and look forward to a better 
place in the culture. They are not trying to 
destroy the culture. They just want to get 
into it. On the other hand, the elitists are 
those who have received everything that the 
culture has to offer—including a chance to 
get into Harvard—and then they want to 
blow the place up. 

A BIGGER, BETTER SHARE 

One of the elements of your criticism of 
the radical movement seems to be the as- 
sumption that the poor, the underprivileged 
workers, and the blacks do have adequate in- 
fluence in the government of this country. 
Do you believe that a random sampling of 
2000 poor Americans have as much to say 
about the running of their country as do the 
presidents of the 2000 largest corporations in 
the country? 

Of course not. The poor are disadvantaged 
by the fact of being poor. They are with rel- 
atively little influence and they have a legit- 
imate gripe against the world. But the whole 
history of the United States has been the 
organization of the poor in order to get 
themselves a greater share of what this 
country has to offer. The poor Jews in New 
York, the poor Irish in Boston, the poor 
Poles and Hungarians in Chicago would band 
together in political machines whenever nec- 
essary or put their money together and 
eventually acquire influence and power. But 
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they started out with as little influence and 
power as any poor Negro has now. 

You think then that the relative success 
of other groups to be effectively integrated 
within the society is one reason for the fail- 
ure of students to be able to communicate in 
their “revolutionary” demands to the workers 
themselves? 

The workers themselves are terribly unin- 
terested in the revolutionary demands of the 
students. For example, there was a strike 
going on up here in San Rafael, California 
the other day and the SDS tried to do some 
demonstrating om behalf of the strikers. 
The strikers walked off and completely dis- 
associated themselves from these elitist stu- 
dents. They said, “Look, we are workingmen, 
we are striking about something legitimate, 
we're not trying to bring about a revolution.” 
The students have very little in common 
with the workingman and the workers are 
the ones who know this best of all. 


THE UNIVERSITY’S ROLE 


The University of Connecticut president 
has said that an important reason for stu- 
dent dissidents today is the questioning of 
the university’s role in a larger society. What 
role ideally should the university play in 
what we might call the “real world?” 

I don’t know how you can answer that 
question. The university plays many many 
different roles. It passes on the cultural 
monuments of the past. It trains people for 
jobs that need to be done in the world to- 
day—like engineering, nursing, medicine, law 
or commerce. More importantly, it provides a 
constant stream of criticism as to what is 
wrong with society so that students and 
faculty can dream of a better world in the 
future where things can be improved and 
prejudice and injustice can be wiped out. It 
seems to me that the universities are doing 
all of these things; not just any one of them. 
When the left-wing charges that colleges 
merely fit people as little cogs into the great 
military-industrial machine, this is simply 
nonsense. This is one of the things the uni- 
versity does, but it is only one. For example, 
in liberal arts the social sclence department 
constantly criticizes the society to show in 
what respect it is unjust and how it can be 
improved. Constant critiques of society are 
going on in any university or college. 

One of the major criticisms often leveled 
by groups like SDS, is that a university which 
runs, for example, the ROTC program and 
does research for the Pentagon cannot con- 
ceivably call itself apolitical and, therefore, 
should realign its politics—since it definitely 
has them—toward a more popular stance, 
one that helps the people more. Do you find 
any sympathy with that belief? 

I believe that insofar as a university is tax 
supported, such as this one is, we owe a cer- 
tain debt to our government and if the gov- 
ernment asks us to do certain kinds of re- 
search in the national interest, I think we 
ought to do it. On the other hand, I think 
as a university, we also have to give the en- 
tire scientific world free access to the fruits 
of our research. Therefore, I believe that we 
should do research when called upon by the 
government, but I do not think it should be 
classified or secret research. 

PROVIDING DIRECTION 

A student scribbled on a Columbia Univer- 
sity hallway these words: “I am sorry about 
defacing the walls but babies are being 
burned and men are dying and this univer- 
sity is at fault quite directly.” You wouldn't 
find much agreement with this sentiment 
then, would you? 

It is because babies are dying elsewhere in 
the world—or somewhere in the world—that 
is necesary for universities to continue so 
that we can better solve the problems that 
result in babies dying. Without intelligent 
research and thought conducted at the uni- 
versities, we’ll never find the solutions to 
human problems. 

You are arguing, then, that it makes more 
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sense to use the university as a reform tool 
rather than a basis for revolution? 

What are you reforming the world for? In 
what direction do you want to reform it? The 
trouble with revolutionaries is that they have 
this wonderful, wonderful eagerness to de- 
stroy. But it requires an awful lot of hard 
thinking to decide what you want in place of 
what was there. In what way can the institu- 
tions be improved? Where I quarrel with the 
revolutionaries is that they won't bother with 
that question. As Mark Rudd once said, 
“Well, first we'll have a revolution and then 
later on we'll figure out what for.” This is 
the most superficial, childish kind of revyolu- 


pas and nothing good can come of any of 
s. 


TO EQUAL THE FATHER 


What, in your opinion, motivates students 
to disruptive tactics on a university campus? 

I am playing with a theory that I'll pass on 
to you. This is the first time I have stated it 
publicly. So often we find out that students 
who are in the middle of disruptions are sons 
of prominent men and women—profession- 
ally, intellectually or politically prominent. I 
wonder to what degree the sons of these 
prominent men are afraid that they will 
never be able to equal the accomplishments 
of their parents in the culture and, therefore, 
instead of trying to fill their father’s shoes 
they will prefer to believe that the shoes are 
not worth filling, that father’s culture is no 
damn good and the best thing to do is to de- 
stroy it? In that way the son is not faced 


with the challenge of equalling his father’s 
accomplishments. 


A NATIONWIDE CRACKDOWN? 


sane it BB Sg agg tion that more drastic 
onwide c ainst groups 
SDS will slic ies ee ee 

I think that insofar as people like the 
Weathermen and outfits like that go around 
destroying businesses, burning down banks, 
blowing up skyscrapers in New York, they 
are going to have the culture turn against 
them in a very, very serious way. They want 
that to happen in one important way. Their 
rationale is that if they can produce a kind 
of fascist repression as a result of these dis- 
ruptive activities, this may hasten the time 
when everybody will get sick of the govern- 
ment and rebel against it. They want to 
hasten the revolution by making people 
more discontent with things as they are. But 
I don’t think that is going to happen. I think 
that we will turn rather sharply upon these 
radical destructivists and before you know 
it the fashion will run out. The institutions 
of this country are much more powerful 
than people give them credit for. There is an 
incredibly beautiful system of checks and 
balances. When business becomes too 
strong or labor unions become too strong 
or government becomes too centralized, re- 
actions begin to set in and we do begin to 
balance things out. This has resulted in the 
fact that we have had a remarkably stable 
government in spite of the huge social 
changes we have undergone since the end of 
the Civil War. 

Do you think it makes sense to say that 
the radical movements on the American 
campus today have served a useful function 
in terms of establishing a role as a critic? 

I don’t think they have served a useful 
role whatsoever. They slowed down educa- 
tional reform and destroyed intellectual dis- 
cipline in many courses. They have slowed 
down and pushed back literary and social 
research by diverting people from scientific 
endeavors to political pamphleteering. The 
radical movements have done no good at all 
that I can see. 

Do you foresee an increased building of 
student counter groups to work against the 
goals of radical groups? 

There is the beginning of such a counter 
group among quite liberal students at this 
campus. How strong it is I cannot say, but 
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at least it exists and I think it is developing 
on other campuses as well. 
TOWARD PREVENTION 

There are certainly universities today that 
don’t totally involve the students in the con- 
sultation process that you mentioned you 
have at your campus. How far do you pre- 
dict these universities will be willing to go 
in democratizing the governance of the uni- 
versity in the near future? 

One important step we are taking in democ- 
ratizing decision-making here is to develop 
a system for student evaluation of teachers. 
I think this is one respect in which students 
get a very raw deal. That is, they can have 
very poor teachers for a long time without 
being able to complain about it, and we are 
trying to establish a student evaluation sys- 
tem for the teaching staff and the records of 
that evaluation will become part of the 
documents that people have to examine in 
recommending a teacher’s promotion or 
tenure. 

One more question. Can you think of any 
general policy that might help university 
administrators to deal with the problem of 
disruptive influences on their campuses? 

There is only one original idea I have to 
contribute and that is when there is a real 
threat of violent disruption, I do not wait 
for the disruption to take place before asking 
the cooperation of the police. I believe in 
having the police there the day before the 
disruption starts and I believe that much of 
the success of this administration in keeping 
things cool here at San Francisco State Col- 
lege has been the fact that the police are 
here first and they have a preventive func- 
tion which has been very powerful, very 


good. 


OHIO STATE AND KENT STATE UNI- 
VERSITIES—THE OTHER SIDE OF 
THE COIN 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been written about the campus riots at 
Ohio State University and the deaths of 
four students at Kent State University. 
As a result, some of the news media has 
concentrated its attacks upon the actions 
of members of the Ohio National Guard. 

The other day, I saw a letter which 
tells the other side of the story—a side 
of the story that has not appeared in the 
local press. It is a first-hand account of 
the riot and the reaction of the people 
who live in and near Kent State Uni- 
versity. 

I include this letter in the Recorp with 
the names of individuals removed. I call 
the attention of every Member of the 
House to the last paragraph of the letter. 
It tells some things that have not here- 
tofore been told about the riot at Kent 
State University. 

I rather imagine this letter more close- 
ly refiects the views of the American 
people than does the news media referred 
to in the last paragraph of the letter. 

The letter follows: 

Monpay, May 11, 1970. 

DEAR : Your last letter was written 
shortly after the Apollo 13 episode—fright- 
ening, thrilling, and seems to have captured 
the attention of the whole world. Our coun- 
try never seemed so united. Then a few 
weeks later, it has never seemed so divided. 
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What an appalling mess, We are very close to 
it because of Ohio State and Kent being so 
near, I could write volumes about it all— 
no one seems to talk about much else. But 
I will just hit the high spots from our end, 
and add some stories I have heard that 
haven't been in the papers. 

Ohio State erupted long before Kent did— 

was home the weekend of April 25th, 
Had to get out. The riots there started that 
Wednesday, The mob on the oval (main part 
of campus) was dispersed by National Guard 
by tear gas and they all ran up 15th Avenue 
where the sorority and fraternity houses are. 
They refused to leave the scene and much 
more tear gas, pepper gas and mace were 
used. The house is at the end of 15th 
nearest the campus. The place was full of gas 
so the kids couldn't breathe. The next day 
she went to one class escorted by the Na- 
tional Guard, but when she got out of that, 
the mob was assembling again. At 11:00 her 
friend » who lives in Bexley, called 
and said she would try to come in to get her, 
but if she couldn’t get close enough (the 
guard had the area pretty well sealed) her 
dad would send an ambulance for , as 
that was one vehicle that COULD get in. 

made it within one block of the house 
and took out of there. Then 
got a bus home. Went back Sunday and all 
was quiet, but the kids were still parading. 
This was the state of affairs there until Kent 
blew up and all the schools were closed. We 
went down Thursday morning to get her and 
brought nearly all her stuff home. At this 
point, we don't know if OSU will open or 
whether they will finish by correspondence, 
or what. Hate to think of that whole quarter 
wasted. Wait and see. 

The Kent thing has made people furious. 
Mostly against the kids. Everyone we know 
is for the National Guard, Tempers are hot 
and I think it is well the schools are closed. 
I talked to young who lives in Kent. 
He said that if the National Guard is called 
out again in Kent, it will be to protect the 
kids against the townspeople. They are really 
up in arms and ready to take up against 
the kids, Can't blame them. Their businesses 
have been attacked, and their lives. Their 
town is almost shut down, said that 
most everyone agrees with him, but one man. 
So told him that he had an M-1 rifle, 
and the guy could hold it, loaded. Then 

would stand at 30 feet and throw 
at him and they would time how long it 
took the guy to want to pull the trigger. 

Things one never sees in the paper: There 
were many railroad spikes found on the 
campus grounds, that the kids were hurling 
at the NG. Cute. They also had coat h 
wrapped around their wrists with the hook 
out front, for hand-to-and combat. Friday 
night when the kids broke up the town and 
burned the ROTC building, an elderly couple 
was driving through town. The kids broke 
the car windows, and turned the car over, 
with the people in it, I hear they are still 
in the hospital. The news media stinks, Al- 
though there has been such a hue and cry 
about it that they are now printing pages of 
letters to the editors supporting the Na- 
tional Guard. I could go on and on, but you 
get the idea. 


HEARINGS ON CIVIL COMMITMENT 
OF NARCOTIC ADDICTS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to announce that Sub- 
committee No. 4 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary has scheduled public hear- 
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ings on the following proposal to com- 
mence June 17, 1970, at 10 a.m., room 
2141, Rayburn House Office Building: 
H.R. 17269, to provide for the mandatory 
civil commitment of certain narcotic ad- 
dicts, to provide for more facilities for 
treating, supervising, and controlling 
narcotic addicts, and for other purposes. 

Those wishing to testify or to submit 
statements for the record should address 
their requests to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
room 2137, Rayburn House Office Build- 
ing. 


YOUTH, FULL PARTNERS IN A 
BETTER TOMORROW 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
past weekend it was my pleasant ex- 
perience to hear a short speech by a 
fine young man by the name of Robert 
Spinck from my Congressional District. 
Under the auspices of the Green Inter- 
national Optimist Club. With this 
speech, he won first prize in the Colo- 
rado-Wyoming District Oratorical con- 
test of Optimist International. I wish to 
publicly commend Mr. Spinck, the other 
young men who competed, and Optimist 
International on a job well done. 

Speech follows: 

YOUTH, FULL PARTNERS IN A BETTER 
TOMORROW 


Tonight, I a youth, stand with my hands 
extended to you my partners. These are 
helping hands—Hands that are willing to 
join with yours in building a better tomor- 
row for us all. These are hands willing to 
join with youth as well as adults in making 
our great society a better one. 

Tonight as the news media is focused on 
youth participating in the sensational and 
often controversial fields of drug abuse, 
campus rioting and social anarchy, it is 
time for the rest of youth, the majority of 
youth, to stand up and be heard in a con- 
structive, not destructive manner, 

But what can we as youth do construc- 
tively to help build a Better Tomorrow. To- 
day we must take full advantage of the 
outstanding educational opportunities that 
have been given to us. This certainly is the 
most important gift we have. For after all, 
an educated society is the building block 
of a great nation. If we as youth can ac- 
complish this educational process, then 
when it comes time to change hands and 
for youth to take on new roles we will be 
ready and willing to further the goals of 
our country. 

But in the meantime, our hands are not 
completely bound to getting a formal edu- 
cation. There is still room for us to become 
involved in building a better tomorrow. 
There are many problems confronting us, 
and they are too large and too numerous for 
any one person to handle. Emerson once 
said, “It is by words that man is heard, but 
by his actions he is known.” Therefore, it 
is crucial for us not just to talk about the 
problems, but to act—in full partnership in 
solving the problems which confront us. 

On one hand we have domestic problems. 
One such dilemma is poverty. This social 
disease engulfs nearly 26 million Americans. 
And if this is allowed to continue, our to- 
morrow will be a dim one indeed. As most 
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citizens, I am aware of the problems and 
causes and I am also willing to give a hand. 
This may involve working during the summer 
in numerous volunteer programs aimed at 
helping the underprivileged. But what is im- 
portant to remember, is that we all as full 
partners must give a helping hand in solving 
this dreaded problem. 

Another domestic problem is that of racial 
inequality and the lack of true understand- 
ing. We as youth recognize this problem, and 
are striving ahead in this area. We have been 
taught by our parents and the adults to love 
one another, and because we have followed 
this policy seriously, we shall live to see 
black hands, white hands, big hands and 
small hands, calloused hands and jeweled 
hands joined together in making a better 
tomorrow. 

On the other hand we have the Interna- 
tional problems. Certainly war is the largest 
problem in this scene. War has created such 
deep and serious wounds that it has affected 
each and every one of us in some way or an- 
other. Whether we know it or not, we all must 
act in full partnership in bringing about a 
just peace, so that we will have something 
left to hand down to tomorrow’s youth. 

I am optimistic that with the wisdom, 
maturity and experience of the adult world 
joining in full partnership with the idealistic 
views, energy and aspirations of youth we will 
truly share in building a Better Tomorrow. 


SIMEON GOLAR CRITICIZES NIXON 
HOUSING POLICY 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 7, 
1970, Simeon Golar, chairman of the New 
York City Housing Authority, delivered 
an extremely important address at the 
1970 annual conference of the Middle 
Atlantic Regional Council of the National 
Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officialsk—MARC-NAHRO. The ad- 
dress was a highlight at the conference's 
banquet honoring Ira S. Robbins, retir- 
ing vice chairman of the New York City 
Housing Authority. 

Mr. Golar’s speech should be well noted 
on two counts. First, it pays tribute to 
a valued public servant, Ira Robbins, 
whom Mr. Golar properly described as 
“one of the pioneers who threaded the 
concept of public housing through the 
political labyrinth of the thirties,” rang- 
ing “the Halls of Congress, the corridors 
of the State legislature and of city hall.” 

And second, Mr. Golar delivered a pow- 
erful and meaningful criticism of the 
Nixon administration’s public housing 
policy. He very aptly described the pres- 
ent situation when he said: 

I think we find now that the engine (of 
progress in public housing policy) was turned 
off on election day in 1968, and we were just 
coasting. Now, I think we are stalled on a 
trestle—and the 1970 Housing Act, intro- 
duced in the Congress (as the Administration 
bill), is a time bomb with a very short fuse, 
that will blast the train off the trestle if it 
is enacted into law, and destroy public hous- 
ing nationally, unless I am greatly mistaken. 


I commend Mr. Golar’s speech to my 
colleagues. It brings to bear the intel- 
ligence of an informed and concerned 
public servant upon the administration's 
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misguided, unjustifiable policy, which 
Mr. Golar describes thusly: 


In summary, then, on the basis of this bill 
and other abundant evidence, we are faced 
with a national administration that is para- 
lyzing new contruction of public housing 
in the face of a grave housing crisis. We are 
faced with proposed legislation which can 
only have the effect of ultimately destroying 
even the low-rent public housing which now 
exists. We are faced with an administration 
that chooses to fight inflation with the shel- 
ter of the poor and that subverts the plain 
intent of the Congress. 


Mr. Golar’s speech follows: 


ADDRESS OF SIMEON GOLAR, MARC-NAHRO 
CoNFERENCE 


Toastmaster Herman Hillman, A 
Byrnes, our guest of honor Ira Robbins, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

I am sure your affection and respect for 
our guest of honor would cause you to in- 
dulge me if I were to hold forth for a long 
time about my friend and colleague and 
yours, Ira Robbins, cataloguing one of this 
country’s most remarkable careers in the field 
of housing. But I will resist the temptation 
of repeating so many things you already 
know. 

However, we must recall in a general way 
on this occasion when we honor him his 
years of commitment—more than forty— 
when he applied his extraordinary talents as 
an administrator, lawyer, lecturer and writer 
in the fight for better housing for the mil- 
lions of Americans trapped and dehumanized 
in wretched housing and homicidal slums. 

We must recall his singular crusades in 
the forums in and out of government, long, 
long before the concept of public housing 
had credibility in our nation, and we must 
recall that mo one understood better or 
understood earlier the importance of proper 
shelter for the poor as the foundation of a 
healthy nation and the obligation of a just 
society. 

Ira Robbins laid our groundwork, He was 
one of the pioneers who threaded the con- 
cept of public housing through the political 
labyrinth of the Thirties. Ira Robbins ranged 
the Halls of Congress, the corridors of the 
State Legislature and of City Hall. 

And, of course, we at the New York City 
Housing Authority take special pride in his 
twelve-year association with the Authority. 
He was first appointed as a Member in May 
1958. He was reappointed by Mayor Wagner 
in 1961 and by Mayor Lindsay in 1966. 

And all of these years he had a passionate 
concern not only for the physical develop- 
ment of housing, but also for the social wel- 
fare of the people who were to live in the 
houses he helped to build. 

This quality characterized and distin- 
guished his role as Member and Vice-Chair- 
man of the Authority. He was a father of the 
Authority’s Department of Social and Com- 
munity Services and he holds a special place 
in the hearts of the many thousands of pub- 
lic housing residents for the unique con- 
tributions he made to the Authority by rais- 
ing over one and a half-million dollars in 
private grants to finance physical, cultural, 
and aesthetic improvements and social pro- 
grams in housing developments and their 
communities. 

Innumerable community centers and their 
programs, the Plaza at Stephen Wise Towers, 
the Plazas and Amphitheatres at Riis and 
Carver Houses, the greenhouse at Drew- 
Hamilton House, and Spring Row, a fifteen- 
block border of flowering trees and shrubs 
along the East River Drive, are monuments 
to Ira’s vast concern for people and the qual- 
ity of their living environment. 

In New York City at this moment, 171 
public housing projects stand, and in them 
over a half-million people are sheltered well. 
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This is, in large measure, Ira's contribution 
to his city and his nation and for that, we 
salute Ira Robbins here tonight. 

And so this should be a happy and joyous 
occasion as we honor a friend and colleague, 
Ira Robbins, and celebrate his marvelous 
contributions to housing and to the lives of 
vast numbers of people. And I, and Aramis 
Gomez, his colleagues on the Authority 
ought, ordinarily to delight in the privilege 
of carrying on the work that Ira has ad- 
vanced so nobly and unselfishly for so many 
years. 

And yet I woulder if this is not in a num- 
ber of ways a very sad occasion for Ira Rob- 
bins and if it should not be for all of us. Not 
just because, perhaps, he is putting aside a 
long labor of love. But I think, also, he might 
know that pain of seeing, and he and I have 
talked about this recently—in the words of 
Kipling’s poem—of seeing the things he gave 
his life to, broken. You will recall that Kip- 
ling says: “If you can bear to see the things 
you gave your life to broken, and stoop and 
build them up again with worn out tools. . .” 
And perhaps he sees the tools themselves 
being broken. 

For this is a difficult, uneasy and ominous 
time in our country, And after a good deal 
of thought and some good counsel with Ira, 
I decided to take this occasion to talk to 
you about some of my, and Ira’s I think, 
apprehension and fears about the present 
and future in our country in general, and 
about public housing in particular. 

I think it is fair to say that a great many 
Americans have the uneasy conviction that 
there is something very wrong in the admin- 
istration of their federal government. The 
feeling manifests itself in response to a slow 
suppression of our freedoms, open attack on 
the country’s press, repressive court proceed- 
ings, a growing, endless lunacy in Southeast 
Asia, and so-called southern strategy that 
has allied public policy with ancient big- 
otry and racism. 

But every bit as dangerous have been the 
subtle, unnoticed changes in public policy 
masked by bureaucracy that are rational- 
ized by concern about inflation and the like. 
These changes, I think, begin to spell out a 
pattern that threatens to reverse the his- 
toric social and humanitarian goals of our 
nation. And increasingly we see the specter 
of having those things so many here have 
given so much of their lives to, broken—our 
national commitment and progress toward 
full and dignified employment, integrated 
education—and of particular interest to us 
here tonight, the goal first announced as 
national policy in the Housing Act of 1937, 
and restated and reaffirmed in the Housing 
Acts of 1949 and 1968, of “a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for every 
American family” culminating in the prom- 
ise by the Congress and President Johnson 
just two years ago; of 26 million new homes 
over the next decade, And not just housing 
we were going to build, but communities, 
with services for people. For the ’68 Act au- 
thorized some 40 millions of dollars just for 
tenant services for residents of public hous- 
ing. 

Also add the Section 23 Leasing Program 
enacted in 1965; instant housing for the 
poor that accounted for % of all public 
housing rentals in this nation since then. 

And along the way there was Model Cities 
in 1966—a total assault on the slums across 
our nation. 

What a marvelous view of the promised 
land after nearly forty years of struggle in 
the wilderness for decent homes and com- 
munities for all Americans! 

And then the national elections of 1968 
and a new national administration, and a 
President that enjoined us to “go forward 


together.” 
And those of us in the public housing 
business watched and waited and hoped. 
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In 1969, with deficits plaguing nearly every 
Housing Authority in the country and the 
necessity of meeting operating expenses out 
of rental income, we delighted at the Brooke 
Amendment that meant no poor family in 
public housing need pay more than 25% of 
income for rent, and the Sparkman Amend- 
ment which would cover operating deficits 
and help us maintain the low-rent character 
of public housing. We were still going for- 
ward, or so we thought. 

I think we find now that the engine was 
turned off on election day in 1968, and we 
were just coasting. Now, I think we are 
stalled on a trestle—and the 1970 Housing 
Act, introduced in the Congress, is a time 
bomb with a very short fuse, that will blast 
the train off the trestle if it is enacted into 
law, and destroy public housing nationally, 
unless I am greatly mistaken. 

It is this new Housing Act I want to talk 
about, but let me point out first the 
following: 

1. Brooke and Sparkman, although the 
law of the land, have not been implemented, 
in accordance with the intent of Congress. 
In that regard, I charge that the adminis- 
tration is subverting the plain and manifest 
intent of Congress. 

2. The Section 23 Leasing has 
been virtually scrapped to “fight inflation”, 
and the New York City Housing Authority 
was recently turned down, after waiting 
about eight months for an answer, on an ap- 
plication for just five-hundred units, when 
we have the need for thousands. 

3. That marvelous provision for tenant 
services has not been funded, Mr. Romney 
having asked for no money in 1969 and only 
$5 million for the entire nation this year. 

4. We have been waiting months for Wash- 
ington to approve three badly needed proj- 
ects, with no approval or announced criteria 
to date, although they suggest they are un- 
happy with our costs. So are we, and while 
we wait, those costs go up one percent un- 
failingly, each and every month. But this is 
just the tip of the iceberg. All of our agonies, 
at best, will build only 880 apartments. In 
point of fact, we have some 40,000 units of 
public housing in the New York City Housing 
Authority pipeline, in various stages of de- 
sign and development. The prospects of 
building them, given what we've faced in 
these three projects, are nil. Nil! That’s a 
startling word when you consider the 135,000 
families on the current waiting list for public 
housing in the City of New York—and the 
tens of thousands of others living in one 
level of hell or another. 

5. And regarding Model Cities, while New 
York City has led the nation in appropriating 
some 25 million for land acquisition, design 
and planning, we now hear from Washington 
that 500 million of some 575 million avail- 
able for the nation is to be diverted to edu- 
cation, the administration having only a few 
short months ago opposed increased appro- 
priations by the Congress for education. It 
is a cynical fraud on the poor. 

6. And lastly, from Mr. Jerris Leonard, ap- 
parently speaking for Mr. Mitchell who, un- 
happily, apparently still speaks for Mr. Nixon, 
we learn that new national housing policy 
will be to build low-income public housing 
only in the suburbs; no more in the cities. 
Which means that for the reasons I have 
enumerated and others I shall get to—and in 
view of obvious political realities, since hous- 
ing Officials appointed by suburban mayors 
answerable to suburban constituencies prob- 
ably won't be approving public housing pro- 
grams in their lily-white suburbs for the next 
hundred years. This is another way of saying 
that we simply won’t be building any public 
housing at all. 

Now, as if that is not enough, let me go 
to the 1970 Housing Act. 

President Nixon has submitted to the Con- 
gress a document which can only be de- 
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scribed as an epitaph for low-income public 
housing. The net effect of the administration 
bill for 1970 will be to greatly increase the 
rents for the majority of our tenants, make 
further public housing construction in New 
York City and other cities virtually impos- 
sible, and render large numbers of our City’s 
poor families ineligible for admission to pub- 
lic housing. 

The section of the bill that applies to rents 
would establish a national formula which 
would determine the rents to be paid by 
families in public housing. This formula 
would require families to pay at least 20% 
of the first $3,500 of their income plus 25% 
of any income in excess of $3,500. Each fam- 
ily would be required to pay a rent equivalent 
to at least the total operating costs for its 
apartment but not in excess of % of its in- 
come. 

This provision, by our calculation, means 
that practically all families having less than 
$3,500 of income will in fact pay 25% of their 
incomes in rent. Rent increases throughout 
public housing will be substantial. Increases 
in rent will range in New York City to above 
$100 per month for many families. The 
formula, if implemented, will virtually de- 
stroy the low-rent character of public hous- 
ing throughout America. 

Another effect of this new rent formula 
will be to wipe out the concept of rent subsi- 
dies mandated by Congress in the Sparkman 
and Brooke Amendments. Further, it will also 
wipe out subsidies now provided by law for 
the elderly, large families, families of un- 
usually low income, displaced, disabled and 
handicapped persons. 

The rent aspects of the bill are at best 
thoughtless and unrealistic. At worst, they 
signal an effort on the part of the ad- 
ministration to destroy the low-rent charac- 
ter of public housing. 

Then there’s the matter of how this bill 
affects new construction. The bill starts out 
by calling for a “prototype” to be developed 
by HUD and priced by HUD. I do not have to 
tell you that when we bring that prototype 
to New York and face New York construction 
costs, we are simply not going to be able 
to build. 

The new bill changes the cost limit to in- 
clude, in addition to a statutory room cost 
limit, a development cost ceiling which says 
that non-construction items such as land 
costs, relocation, financing, demolition and 
architectural fees, must. not exceed 35% of 
the total development costs. Now if you take 
a hard look at the economics of building new 
housing in the City of New York, you imme- 
diately discover that the 35% figure can ef- 
fectively stop the construction of public 
housing in this City. 

The bill also would compel the lowering of 
standards for public housing construction 
and in effect mandate poor housing for poor 
people through the device of limiting the cost 
of construction of public housing to 55% 
of the cost of non-subsidized FHA housing. 

That is roughly equivalent to saying that 
not only are poor people second-class citizens, 
but they have a housing entitlement exactly 
55% of that of other citizens. The bill 
actually mandates what it calls “modest” 
housing for the poor and takes us back more 
than 30 years to the days when we built 
housing for the poor without doors on 
closets and without seats on toilets. A roof 
and four walls was good enough for poor 
folks! 

The portion of the bill that deals with 
admission income limits has further deva- 
stating effect. Specifically, it eliminates local 
responsibility for fixing admission income 
limits which are relevant to the particular 
community involved, eliminating hard 
bought gains we won in 1959. It establishes a 
national formula with the following drastic 
effects: 


The new language bases income limits for 
admission upon the median incomes of fam- 
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ilies for the area and will undoubtedly make 
for income limits which are considerably 
lower than those now in effect. 

The present law requires that admission 
income limits relate to the ability of the 
low-income family to obtain decent housing 
at a price it can afford. The new bill would 
establish an arbitrary standard based upon 
the relation of the tenants income to me- 
dian incomes in the community. The net 
effect of this, as we would apply it in New 
York City, would be to render countless thou- 
sands of families on our waiting lists ineli- 
gible, with no decent housing options else- 
where. 

Finally, there is nothing in the bill au- 
thorizing funds for the continuation of the 
public housing programs in the country. 
The bill simply ignores the need for new 
money. 

In summary, if this piece of legislation 
is enacted and signed into law, it will force 
rent increases by establishing a national 
percentage formula, mandate a decrease in 
the quality of new construction of low-in- 
come housing, impose new cost limits fur- 
ther limiting our ability to build, change 
income limits in such a way as to prevent 
many poor families from being eligible for 
public housing and, finally, does not au- 
thorize the money necessary to continue the 
planning and construction of public hous- 
ing. It is a bad bill, a destructive bill with 
a half-dozen “secret” agendas which will 
favor FHA and private housing over sub- 
sidized housing and will damage public hous- 
ing now and in the future. The bill must be 
fought, and it must be defeated! 

In summary, then, on the basis of this bill 
and other abundant evidence, we are faced 
with a national administration that is par- 
alyzing new construction of public housing 
in the face of a grave housing crisis. We are 
faced with proposed legislation which can 
only have the effect of ultimately destroy- 
ing even the low-rent public housing which 
now exists. We are faced with an adminis- 
tration that chooses to fight inflation with 
the shelter of the poor and that subverts 
the plain intent of the Congress. 

We, as public officials and as private citi- 
zens—you and I—cannot submit silently 
while we watch the things Ira Robbins, Her- 
man Hillman, and so many of you here to- 
night and others not here, gave their lives 
to, broken. Nor can we endure the specter 
of the broken lives of those who wait and 
dream and hope for decent homes. 

I have talked tonight specifically about 
housing, low-income housing, which is being 
dismantled and destroyed as a social pro- 
gram. But the net of the reactionary is cast 
much wider than this in our nation. And 
because it has the sanction and the power of 
government, it must be feared and fought in 
new and difficult ways, and this fight is mani- 
festly a fight for the character and integrity 
of our nation. 

I decided to make this statement in an 
effort to begin to rally those in this city and 
our country who feel as I do and who feel 
they perhaps are without recourse. 

This is a great nation. There is recourse, 
and God willing we will find it. 


U.N. SUPERVISION PREREQUISITE 
TO WITHDRAWAL FROM VIET- 
NAM 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 613 which 
would declare national policy in support 
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of the establishment of a United Nations 
supervisory force to effect and maintain 
a cease-fire in Indochina during which 
time the disputants would withdraw ac- 
cording to a timetable. The resolution 
also urges the calling of an international 
conference to negotiate a political settle- 
ment of the conflict and the establish- 
ment of a United Nations relief agency to 
solicit funds and volunteers to help in the 
recovery and development of the ravaged 
areas. 

I am pleased that 16 Members joined 
me in cosponsoring this resolution on 
May 21 and an additional Member is 
joining me today in supporting this 
resolution. 

Marquis Childs, in his column carried 
in the May 22 Washington Post, develops 
the theme that United Nations supervi- 
sion of the abrupt withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops would be necessary to avert 
mass killings by the Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese in any area which they 
might overrun. I submit the article for 
the RECORD. 


U.N. SUPERVISION PREREQUISITE TO WITH- 
DRAWAL FROM VIETNAM 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Like the ghost at the banquet, whether it 
be a banquet of doves or hawks, the very 
words “blood bath” strike fear to the heart. 
In his press conference after the decision on 
Cambodia President Nixon said that precipi- 
tous withdrawal as advocated by “many of 
our very sincere critics” would allow the 
enemy to come into Vietnam and “massacre 
the civillans there by the millions.” 

That is not the first time the President has 
raised the peril of mass slaughter in the 
event of a rout of American forces or a pull- 
out so abrupt that the South Vietnamese 
could not defend the country. Not an idle 
bogey serving scare purposes, it deserves more 
serious consideration from those in Congress 
pushing for a quick end to American partici- 
pation in the war. 

As Sen. Harold Hughes (D-Iowa), noted in 
the joint broadcast of the four principal 
sponsors of the end-the-war amendment, 
that amendment provides that funds may be 
used after the cut-off for the safe and sys- 
tematic withdrawal of United States military 
personnel, the exchange of prisoners and “for 
the arrangement of asylum for Vietnamese 
who might be physically endangered by the 
withdrawal of United States forces.” This last 
has been a concern of Sen. George McGovern 
(D-S.D.) since he put in a resolution provid- 
ing for asylum a year ago. 

From talking with McGovern, however, it 
is clear that the proposal for asylum has not 
been formulated with anything like the defi- 
nition or on the scale required. 

A report has just come out on the “Viet- 
cong strategy of terror” that deserves the 
most sober consideration. One reason is that 
the author, Douglas Pike, has earned in his 
years in Vietnam a reputation for careful 
judgment. His last book, “War, Peace and the 
Vietcong,” was praised by those on both sides 
of the issue of American involvement. Since 
1958 he has been an officer of the United 
States Information Agency. 

His detailed description of the unearthing 
of the bodies of civilians massacred during 
the 1968 Tet offensive at Hue is spine-chill- 
ing. The estimated 5,700 civilians were killed, 
Pike was convinced by his on-the-spot inves- 
tigation at Hue, as a calculated effort to 
liquidate all opposition. 

After about three weeks the Communist 
grip on roughly half the city, the cultural 
capital of Vietnam, was broken. Only over a 
period of months were the mass graves un- 
covered. 
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“The first fact,” he writes, “and perhaps 
the most important, is that despite contrary 
appearances virtually no Communist killing 
was due to rage, frustration, or panic, during 
the Communist withdrawal at the end. Such 
explanations are frequently heard but they 
fail to hold up under scrutiny. Quite the con- 
trary, to trace back any single killing is to 
discover that almost without exception it was 
the result of a decision rational and justifi- 
able in the Communist mind. In fact, most 
killings were, from the Communist calcula- 
tion, imperative.” 

From his analysis of the Hue massacre Pike 
outlines what he believes would happen if 
the Communists were to win decisively in 
South Vietnam and he stresses the word de- 
cisively. First, all foreigners would be cleared 
out immediately and especially the several 
hundred foreign newsmen reporting from 
there. A curtain of ignorance would descend 
and the outside world would know little or 
nothing of what was happening. 

Behind that curtain the night of the long- 
knives would begin. All political opposition, 
actual or potential, would be systematically 
eliminated. Then would come personal re- 
venge, a small wheel turning within the 
larger wheel of Communist retribution, as 
Pike puts it. 

Since this report was prepared for the U.S. 
mission in Saigon it may be discounted. In 
the opinion of this observer, a carefully 
planned and thought-out program of asy- 
lum, with far more reality than is now in 
sight, must be evolved. United Nations super- 
vision is surely the smallest prequisite, 


THE COURSE OF THE ECONOMY 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, it is inter- 
esting to hear some of those whose sup- 
port and votes have helped bring about 
the economic conditions we now face 
condemning President Nixon for the en- 
tire problem. 

I have asked consent to insert in the 
Record the May 25 editorial from the 
National Observer which is not only il- 
luminating but most interesting. It fol- 
lows: 

THe COURSE OF THE ECONOMY 

Pessimism, like optimism, feeds on itself. 
The current downturn of the economy, which 
now appears to be sharper than most ex- 
perts anticipated, has Government and busi- 
mess decision-makers saying and doing the 
things that inadvertently reduce public con- 
fidence in the nation’s immediate economic 
prospects. 

When the President of the United States, 
taking note of what was developing into the 
worst bear market since Depression days, 
says he would buy stocks if he had the 
money, people begin to get nervous. Ever 
since Herbert Hoover spoke enthusiastically 
of the soundness of the economy shortly 
after the Crash, Americans suspect trouble 
when a President feels the need to deliver 
an upbeat economic pronouncement. 

When important newspapers run editorials 
explaining why 1970 is very different from 
1929, Americans begin to perspire. Many 
readers probably never even considered the 
serious possibility of economic disaster until 
reading that such a disaster is not a serious 
possibility. 

Most importantly, there is the evidence of 
recession that the people can clearly see and 
that prompted the cheerful-tearful state- 
ments in the first place. Unemployment is 
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rising, profits are falling, hopes for a bal- 
anced Federal budget are put aside, corpo- 
rate expansion plans are trimmed or shelved, 
consumers postpone the purchase of auto- 
mobiles and other big-ticket items, and a 
recession psychology gradually insinuates it- 
self. 


And all the while prices keep going up. 
The Nixon Administration’s effort to bring 
inflation under control has apparently suc- 
ceeded in cooling the economy without 
achieving the main goal of stabilizing prices. 
The average American has a right to wonder 
what is happening and why. 

The high inflation rate was caused by 
the combined bad judgment of the Johnson 
Administration and the Federal Reserve 
Board. Between mid-1965 and mid-1968, for 
instance, Federal expenditures increased $53 
billion, with somewhat less than half the 
increase attributable to the Vietnam War. 
But President Johnson didn’t even ask for 
a tax increase until January 1967, although 
the wholesale price level had been climbing 
steadily for the previous 30 months. 

Meantime, while the Johnson fiscal poli- 
cies were creating massive inflationary pres- 
sures, the Federal Reserve unaccountably 
adopted a more liberal monetary policy with 
the result that the money supply during 
1967 increased more than 7 per cent. That 
amounted to the fastest rate of growth in the 
money supply anytime since World War I. 

The policies of the Government in the 
late 1960s guaranteed the high inflation 
rates of the past few years. So fierce were the 
inflationary pressures that measures such 
as the surtax on income were much too lit- 
tle, much too late. President Nixon knew 
he had to take far stronger action if the 
wage-price spiral was to be brought under 
control. 

This being the case, his Administration 
began the difficult—and politically thank- 
less—task of moderating the nation’s eco- 
nomic activity. 

In this period of economic readjustment, 
everyone looks to the stock market to see 
how it’s reacting to the treatment. And, the 
market being the market, it’s reacting like 
a cranky patient. The market is feeling rot- 
ten, thank you, but it keeps everyone acutely 
interested by mixing in an occasional good 
day with its more frequent sessions of moan- 
ing and groaning. 

There is such a thing, we believe as tak- 
ing the stock market far too seriously as an 
economic indicator. Since November 1968, 
the Dow Jones Industrial Average has de- 
clined more than 300 points. Just since the 
beginning of this year, the market value of 
equities traded on all exchanges in the 
country has dropped some $150 billion, This 
unquestionably works a fearful hardship on 
investors, but does it really reflect the health 
of the economy? 

It would be absurd to think so. The mar- 
ket, as a matter of fact, is often wrong. At- 
torney General John Mitchell last week 
quoted someone’s comment that the stock 
market has predicted “11 out of the last 
4 recessions.” 

It is the nature of the mechanism to over- 
react, to make specific bad events seem like 
general bad events. It is as if you took a 
room thermometer that was registering 72 
degrees and held a cake of ice next to it. The 
instrument would soon show a reading of 60 
degrees or less. But you would hardly infer 
from the experiment that the temperature 
of the whole room was 60 degrees. 

We don’t think it’s necessary to list in de- 
tail the reasons why we believe the nation’s 
economy is in a relatively steep but tem- 
porary decline. Most Americans are aware 
that it is the deliberate policy of the Ad- 
ministration to cool things off so that the 
value of the dollar can again be relatively 
stable. Most Americans, too, are aware of the 
tremendous leverage the Government has to 
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te a boom in the 1970s once the recession 
has put the brakes on inflation. Actually, it 
is more likely that the energy and self-con- 
fidence of the people will handle the job in 
natural fashion. 

The United States is today paying the price 
for the ill-considered fiscal and monetary 
policies of the late 1960s. As for the stock 
market, it will go back up again. And if you 
doubt that, you're likely to lose money. 


LEGISLATION TO AID SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I am introducing legislation which I 
feel is long overdue. 

One of the historic traits of our Na- 
tion is its ability and willingness to com- 
mitment in reaction to an emergency. We 
see this in our national issues such as 
civil rights, foreign trade, natural dis- 
asters, pollution, and consumer protec- 
tion. 

When an emergency arises we react, 
strongly and totally, although in some 
instances we are extremely lucky that 
our cures do not kill the patient. 

We have come a long way in the past 
few years in the areas of consumer pro- 
tection, with Truth-in-Lending and the 
Wholesome Meat Act; and environmen- 
tal control, with the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act, the Clean Air Act, and water 
pollution control. In varying degrees, we 
are making progress in these areas, and 
we are beginning to catch up with our 
technology. However, what we must be 
aware of are the side effects of what we 
are doing in our effort to make these 
long-overdue corrections. 

This situation became quite evident in 
the early days of our urban renewal pro- 
grams, in which it has since been cor- 
rected. 

When a neighborhood was declared an 
urban renewal area, older people who 
had paid for their homes, and many poor 
young families, had to shoulder the fi- 
nancial burden of relocating in more ex- 
pensive homes elsewhere. Now, when this 
situation arises, the Federal Government 
provides financial assistance by paying 
allowances to make up the difference be- 
tween the cost of the previously-owned 
home and the newer, more expensive 
one. 

Gradually, this same theory was ap- 
plied to another important social and 
economic component of the neighbor- 
hood, the small business. The rate of 
failure of small businesses is historically 
high. To add an additional burden, one 
not of their own making and one usually 
affecting an established small proprietor- 
ship, was not fair. Now, when a small 
business is forced to relocate because of 
urban renewal, financial assistance in 
the form of long-term, low-interest loans 
can be arranged. 

It is this principle of assisting the in- 
nocent bystander that I advocate in my 
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bill: When we pass a new law that re- 
quires plant facility changes, or the pur- 
chase of new equipment, we in effect are 
passing a law that establishes retroac- 
tive guilt and charges a fine for that 
guilt. 

As an example, the Wholesome Meat 
Act cost the private sector of our econ- 
omy millions of dollars, because with a 
stroke of a pen they were, for all prac- 
tical purposes, found guilty of a crime 
they had never committed. This is an 
immense burden to put on any business, 
but it is particularly hard on a small 
business that does not have the equity 
or collateral to finance such sweeping 
changes. Nor do many small businesses 
have the ability to carry high-interest 
loans because of their already high debt- 
to-income ratio. 

My legislation will correct this in- 
equitable situation by permitting a small 
business, forced to relocate or conduct 
substantial expansion or alteration as a 
result of a new Federal law, to receive 
low-interest, long-term loans from the 
Small Business Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that my 
colleagues will receive this legislation 
favorably. 


A TRIBUTE TO CHARLES H. WIL- 
LIAMS, RETIRING PRINCIPAL 
OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH 
SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, on June 
30, 1970, a distinguished educator will 
retire after 20 years as principal of 
Abraham Lincoln High School, in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Adding a prior 8 years as 
@ principal, this record constitutes the 
longest senior high school principalship 
in the history of the Philadelphia public 
schools, and it belongs to Charles H. 
Williams. 

Abraham Lincoln High School stu- 
dents, faculty, Home and School Asso- 
ciation parents, and the northeast Phil- 
adelphia community, each group indi- 
vidually, and in concert with one an- 
other, have planned tributes this month 
in an attempt to honor Charles H. Wil- 
liams, their principal, a man who shies 
away from praise. 

The retirement of Charles H. Williams 
makes it highly appropriate to pay trib- 
ute to a man who is responsible for the 
continuous advancement of Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Prior to coming to 
Lincoln in 1949, Mr. Williams was prin- 
cipal of the Benjamin Franklin High 
School, where he not only headed the 
day school, but the Standard Evening 
High School, the Veterans Day School, 
and the Veterans Evening School, all at 
the same time. The Veterans School, 
which permitted veterans to enroll at 
any time and to proceed with their high 
school education at their own rate, was 
originated and developed by Mr. Wil- 
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liams from 1945 to 1949, and served 
thousands of veterans. This unusual pro- 
gram attracted worldwide attention and 
received praise from every corner of the 
earth. 

Mr. Williams was active in the plan- 
ning of the actual building of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School, in the ordering 
of the equipment, furniture, supplies, and 
textbooks. He worked hand in hand with 
the architect in the design of much of 
the building. His strong personality at- 
tracted many fine teachers to the school 
from its very beginning and his ideas 
and desires began to take a practical 
form at the birth of the school. There 
was vigorous and competent leadership 
applied to the school at its inception and 
the school has had the continuous bene- 
fit of the motivating and driving force 
provided by an outstanding, capable, 
energetic, and conscientious principal. 

Mr. Williams displayed an unlimited 
physical energy which he devoted com- 
pletely and unstintingly to the school and 
gave unsparingly of himself to the school 
as no one else did or could. 

The school’s relationship with the 
community began in a controversial at- 
mosphere as a result of the name given 
the school. This led to a rather cold ac- 
ceptance of the school on the part of 
some of the community leaders. Here 
Mr. Williams stepped into the picture and 
spent night after night meeting with, 
and talking to, community groups and 
uniting them behind him and the school 
with his magnetic personality, and his 
straightforward desire to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for the children of 
the area that would lead them and their 
families to higher academic and cultural 
levels. Gradually the controversy over 
the name of the school was buried in the 
healthly desire of the community to par- 
ticipate actively in the life of the school. 
Here was laid the foundation for the 
home and school association, and the 
means of combating some of the unde- 
sirable publicity that attached itself to 
the school. 

Mr. Williams’ personal characteristics, 
in addition to his training and back- 
ground, have played a major role in the 
life of the school and the achievements of 
its students. He is very intelligent and 
scholarly, with the greatest respect for 
solid academic achievement, and he be- 
lieves the basic reason for the existence 
of a high school is the intellectual growth 
of the students. This has led to an em- 
phasis on classroom work, to a grouping 
of students by ability, to a group of teach- 
ers specializing in college guidance and 
essentially to a high level of attainment 
on the part of our students while still in 
high school and later on in colleges 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Williams was a top notch athlete 
and coach, and still maintains an in- 
tense interest in athletics. While teach- 
ing English at Pottsville High School, 
Chestnut Hill Academy, where he served 
as athletic director; Central High 
School, and Benjamin Franklin High 
School, Mr. Williams also coached foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, and track. 
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Our teams have received every ounce 
of support possible from the principal, 
and, in addition to being well-equipped, 
have been exceptionally coached. The 
development of our athletic program, 
the early and continued leadership the 
school teams exhibited in high school 
competition, the wide degree of partici- 
pation on the part of the student body 
in intramural sports, all came about as 
a result of the determined desire of this 
man who knows and loves sports and al- 
lowed no obstacle to stand in the way 
of the physica] development of our stu- 
dent body. 

Mr. Williams’ interests and abilities 
are wide and deeply rooted in a firm 
foundation of personal participation and 
accomplishment. He plays the piano and 
in addition to a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of orchestral and choral music, 
he has a highly developed taste for many 
forms of art. Our school’s excellent 
musical groups, the junior and senior 
orchestras, the choir and the band, and 
the musical program which reaches the 
entire student body are all the result of 
active planning and promotion on his 
part. In addition, the awards and prizes 
won by our students in the field of music 
and art are a reflection of the leadership 
given the school in these areas. 

Mr. Williams is mechanically inclined 
and has done a great deal of physical 
work on his own farm. The outstanding 
shop program at Lincoln, the host of op- 
portunities offered to our industrial stu- 
dents, and the nationwide prizes won by 
our students are a tribute to the support 
and leadership of Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams exerts a strong and 
motivating influence on the staff at the 
school. When the school first opened, his 
reputation attracted many fine teachers 
to the school. As the school developed 
and established itself, an increasing 
number of the better teachers in other 
schools transferred to Lincoln High 
School. Mr. Williams has that rare abil- 
ity of getting the most out of people, of 
getting his teachers to want to give of 
their best, and he sets an example for 
them to emulate in his own continuous 
service to the school. The teachers in 
turn take pride in their work, and in the 
school, and in the opportunity to be part 
of a great organization, What sets Lin- 
coln High School above and apart from 
other schools is the extra work and ex- 
tra energy put into it by the faculty as 
a result of the inspiring leadership pro- 
vided by the principal. The teachers are 
stimulated to do their best, and the edu- 
cational atmosphere is provided whereby 
obstacles of organization, of time, and of 
money are overcome in the interests of 
the student. 

One of the outstanding assets that Mr. 
Williams possesses in the operation of 
the school is his genuine deep-seated in- 
terest in young people. He knows many 
students by name, by achievements in a 
variety of activities, by academic ability 
and accomplishment, by family connec- 
tions, and his knowledge of the students 
is rooted in his desire to promote their 
welfare. 

Mr. Williams, who is married and has 
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two sons, attended public schools in 
Pottsville, Pa., and entered Brown Uni- 
versity in 1923. After graduating from 
Brown, he took graduate work at the 
University of Pennsylvania receiving his 
M.A. degree. 

Mr. Williams is a member of the Brown 
Alumni, the Delta Upsilon Fraternity, 
the Schoolmen’s Club, and the Philadel- 
phia Principals’ Association. He has also 
served on the Board of Directors of the 
Northeast Communities Y.M.C.A., as 
chairman of the Planning Committee of 
the Northeast Area Community Chest— 
Health and Welfare Committee, and has 
been active in many community affairs. 

From 1955 to 1964, Mr. Williams served 
as education director of the American 
Institute of Banking. 

Through the past 35 years, Mr. Wil- 
liams has devoted himself unsparingly to 
the welfare of the Philadelphia School 
system. Thousands of students have ben- 
efited from his devotion, and Lincoln 
High School’s success is a result of this 
devotion. The Northeast community has 
gained a great deal from his presence 
here. 

Nothing said or written could be an 
adequate tribute to this man, but the 
school itself, its daily operation, its past 
performance, its unusual growth, the op- 
portunities afforded the thousands of 
past and present students are a living 
tribute to this remarkable man. 


MAYOR BYRNE'S DECISION 
HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, in June 1970 
Mayor Thomas I. Byrne will conclude 4 
years of service to the people of St. Paul, 
Minn. Mayor Byrne chose not to run for 
reelection as the chief administrator of 
our fine city. During his tenure as mayor, 
I have had the opportunity to work 
closely with him on countless projects of 
benefit to that community. I came to 
know him well, therefore, both as a ca- 
pable public servant and a fine human 
being. 

On several occasions Mayor Byrne 
headed delegations of citizens from every 
walk of life in visits to Washington on 
behalf of programs for civic betterment. 
He was successful in these efforts to mo- 
bilize constituents and help make the case 
for Federal participation in St. Paul’s 
dynamic record of progress, 

His vision, his leadership, and his dedi- 
cation to the arduous job of mayor will 
be sorely missed. He will be remembered, 
however, for the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of his two terms in office. Four 
years ago Mayor Byrne told me that he 
would voluntarily leave office if he could 
gain certain objectives for our city. Four 
years later Mayor Thomas Byrne volun- 
tarily leaves the office of mayor having 
met the goals he set for himself. I 
thought I ought to bring this to the at- 
tention of my colleagues along with a 
copy of an editorial from St. Paul's fine 
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labor newspaper, the Union Advocate. 
The article spells out the many achieve- 
ments of Mayor Byrne alluded to above, 
and I submit that his is a record seldom 
matched in city government. The article 
follows: 

Tom BYRNE’S DECISION 

Last week, to the surprise of few who have 
watched his earnest efforts to find solutions 
to the vexing problems that go with govern- 
ing a modern city, Tom Byrne announced 
he will not be a candidate for Mayor this 
year. 

We're sorry. But we don’t much blame 
him. WCCO's George Rice said it pretty well 
the next day when he observed that being 
mayor of a big city is bound to be a frustrat- 
ing experience. 

“His powers,” said Rice, “are scarcely ever 
equal either to the prestige of the office, or 
to the expectations of the electorate.” 

This is true because he is boxed in by a 
charter long out of date, and because much 
he wants to achieve must be ok’d in advance 
by a legislature that doesn’t seem to care, 

As a result, the Mayor takes the heat for 
everything that goes wrong, even when there 
isn't a single thing he can do about it. 

But, despite these handicaps, which are 
severe, Tom Byrne brought to his post a 
willingness to work hard at the job, a deep 
faith in his city and its possibilities, con- 
fidence in its people and the courage of his 
convictions, 

As a result, he has piled up a remarkably 
good batting average. It’s a target his succes- 
sor will find hard to match. 

Among the achievements: 

Progress on downtown St. Paul's “new 
look,” with the Capital Centre development 
bringing something like 5,000 new jobs into 
being in his first term; a fiscal reorganiza- 
tion, with public budget hearings; substan- 
tial progress on a new civic center authority; 
a citywide program of neighborhood blight 
prevention; a program of code enforcement 
with a code appeals board; a professional 
committee on drug abuse; a new human 
rights law and human rights department; a 
junior college task force; a long-range 
capital improvements plan with a plan for 
financing it; a Model Cities program with 
needed federal funds; thousands of new 
housing units for low-income citizens, in- 
cluding livable dwelling space for the elderly; 
revision of taxing limits from a dollars to a 
mills basis; a new snow removal budget; Port 
Authority growth; renewal and rehabilita- 
tion programs in census Tracts 9 and 10 on 
the East Side; in the Concord Terrace area 
on the West Side; in the Summit-University 
area; progress in finding non-property tax 
revenue sources, 

The list is longer still, and it's a record 
the Mayor can feel pretty good about as he 
winds up his second term. 

We hope that whatever Tom Byrne decides 
to do he'll make his experience of these years 
available to his successor, and hopefully to 
other mayors in the metropolitan area, so 
that some future legislature may be per- 
suaded to work out a rational plan for en- 
hancing the quality of life in Minnesota’s 
cities. 


OUTLOOK FOR LABOR RELATIONS 
IN THE SEVENTIES 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this week in New York has seen 
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meetings of the Second Annual Collec- 
tive Bargaining Forum, sponsored by the 
Institute of Collective Bargaining and 
Group Relations. 

One of the highlights of the forum has 
been the address on Wednesday, May 20 
by George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO. Mr. Meany’s remarks about the col- 
lective bargaining process in America are 
particularly important. He says: 

Collective bargaining, like the idea of 
democratic government, is based on consent 
and acceptance, It assumes that two parties 
to a dispute cam reach a reasonable agree- 
ment that both parties can live with. It as- 
sumes that agreement can be reached by the 
exercise of reason, by give and take at the 

table, instead of by all-or-nothing 
confrontations in the streets. 

Ultimately it assumes that not only 
grudging accomodation but harmony is 
possible. 

It is not a perfect instrument. It rests on 
the somewhat fragile foundation of mutual 
confidence and good faith among human 
beings. But like all truly democratic institu- 
tions it has the great virtue of strengthen- 
ing its own foundation as it is used, 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the complete text of 
President Meany’s address: 


OUTLOOK FoR LABOR RELATIONS IN THE 
SEVENTIES 


One thing I have learned, through fairly 
long experience, is that 10-year forecasts are 
safe and reliable for just about as long as it 
takes to deliver them. 

So I am not inclined to indulge in very 
much crystal-ball gazing. There are just two 
predictions that I feel confident in making. 

First, that over the next 10 years labor and 
management will continue to engage in col- 
lective bargaining will still be with us is be- 
cause collective bargaining, as it has grown 
and evolved in this country, is the most ef- 
fective instrument the mind of man has so 
far devised for reaching mutually agreeable 
solutions to conflicts of interest of concern 
to employers and employees. 

Collective bargaining, like the idea of dem- 
ocratic government, is based on consent and 
acceptance. It assumes that two parties to a 
dispute can reach a reasonable agreement 
that both parties can live with. It assumes 
that agreement can be reached by the ex- 
ercise of reason, by give and take at the bar- 
gaining table, instead of by all-or-nothing 
confrontations in the streets. 

Ultimately it assumes that not only a 
grudging accommodation but harmony is 
possible. 

It is not a perfect instrument. It rests on 
the somewhat fragile foundation of mutual 
confidence and good faith among human be- 
ings. But like all truly democratic institu- 
tions it has the great virtue of strengthen- 
ing its own foundation as it is used. 

Now one of the best reasons to hope for 
improvement in collective bargaining, in my 
opinion, is the existence of this forum and 
the maturing attitudes that make it possible. 

Sometimes change comes so slowly that we 
don’t recognize it until we look back and 
see from where we have come. Ten years ago, 
if you remember, there were a number of 
collective bargaining seminars and confer- 
ences. But there was this difference: Manage- 
ment representatives met in one place, be- 
hind closed doors, and union people met else- 
where. On both sides we were doing a great 
deal of talking about each other and very 
little talking with each other. 

Ten years ago I don't think it would have 
occurred to anybody—even an optimist like 
Ted Kheel—to invite Jim Carey and Lemuel 
Boulware to share the same rostrum and tell 
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@ group like this what they were learning 
from each other. 

And yet, 10 years later, only a few months 
after a major collision in the General Elec- 
tric strike, Virgil Day and Paul Jennings 
agreed to do just that. They agreed to ana- 
lyze that strike from their different perspec- 
tives in the hope that labor and manage- 
ment negotiators might learn something of 
value from their painful experience. 

I read that as real change and real prog- 
ress. I believe it means that there is a grow- 
ing recognition, on the part of both labor 
and management, that collective bargaining 
is a two-handed tool, that both sides have a 
tremendous stake in making it work, and 
that neither side can make it work unless 
both sides want it to. 

So it is right and proper for union and 
management representatives to get together 
to study the laws and the issues and the pro- 
cedures within which agreements have to be 
reached. 

These are the tools we have to work with, 
and we should understand them to the best 
of our ability. We need the best thinking 
from the legal profession and the academic 
community to help make collective bargain- 
ing more effective. 

We need more forums like this one. It 
would be very fruitful to step up this kind 
of dialogue all along the line, in as many 
areas aS we can. Anything that can be done 
to increase mutual understanding and to in- 
crease the skills and flexibility of negotiators 
is a net gain. 

Another improvement we have been see- 
ing, is a growing respect for the skills of 
middlemen—the mediators and arbitrators. 

Almost certainly, the General Electric 
strike would have lasted longer than it did 
except for the good offices of Curtis Counts 
and his team of federal mediators. 

And there is no doubt in my mind that 
the GE collision might have been averted 
entirely if the company had accepted the 
union's repeated proposal that all unresolved 
issues be submitted to final and binding 
voluntary arbitration. 

I stress the word “voluntary” because it 
makes the crucial difference between what 
is collective bargaining and what is not. 
There must be consent. There must be free- 
dom on both sides. Anything else, no matter 
how you disguise it, is tyranny. Compulsory 
arbitration is the antithesis of collective bar- 
gaining. It can do nothing but undermine 
all of the democratic principles by which 
this nation lives. 

Labor fought the ad hoc legislation—bad 
legislation—by which the government tried 
to break strikes in the airline and railroad 
industries. We will never stop fighting that 
sort of thing, and it makes no difference 
whose ox is being gored. 

Now in the GE situation, the unions 
wanted to persuade GE to arbitrate so they 
would not have to strike. But they would 
have fought any effort to impose arbitra- 
tion without the company’s consent. And 
the AFL-CIO would have fought it, too. 

So there are no shortcuts and there are no 
substitutes for free collective bargaining. 
And strikes and lockouts are a normal and 
natural and necessary part of the collective- 
bargaining process. 

No body enjoys a strike. They are painful 
and expensive, and sensible unions and sen- 
sible employers do everything they can to 
avoid them. The reason we work so hard to 
upgrade our skills at the bargaining table is 
to find ways to reach agreement before we 
come to that last resort. 

But it is necessary to be able to exercise 
that last resort. Unless both sides are aware 
that serious consequences flow from mis- 
judgments or breaches of faith, bargaining 
is a charade—an exercise in futility. 

The labor movement is convinced that 
what this country needs is more and better 
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collective bargaining, not less. It is our goal, 
as it always has been, to extend that right 
and that principle to every worker in the 
land, 

We are convinced that every worker has a 
right to join a union and to have a responsi- 
ble voice in his own destiny. To deprive him 
of that right is to close the gates of hope 
for a better future. We read history as one 
long catalogue of evidence that when hope 
is gone, when one man finds himself at the 
mercy of another, he will sooner or later 
have no choice but to rebel. 

We can see no reason whatsoever why 
farm workers or government workers or any 
other workers should be singled out to be de- 
prived of the right to meaningful collective 
bargaining. 


And in this area we have seen real progress 
recently, and I think we have reason to hope 
for more. 

The despair that farm workers have lived 
with so long is beginning to lighten. With 
each success of the United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee in winning fair con- 
tracts, the day comes closer when migrant 
workers will stop being victims of this so- 
clety and become participating members of 
it. 

The same is true for government workers. 
Postal employees, as you know, have just be- 
come the first federal employees ever to ne- 
gotiate with the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment—with a Cabinet member, no less— 
on their own wages and working conditions. 
Those negotiations followed the same form 
and covered the same items as any labor- 
management discussions in private industry. 
They brought the same kind of reasonable 
agreement, just and fair to both sides, that 
collective bargaining always aims at. 

And I think those discussions set a pat- 
tern—the pattern of free collective bargain- 
ing on all aspects of employment—that ought 
to be followed in every federal department 
and agency and in every state and county 
and city and town. I think that is the simple, 
obvious solution to a dangerous situation. 

Public employees all across the land have 
been making themselves heard lately. It 
seems to have come as a surprise to some that 
teachers and clerks and policemen and sani- 
tation workers are not happy. That they feel 
they are underpaid and exploited and ex- 
cluded from the mainstream of American 
economic life. 

Well, they are excluded, and nobody should 
be surprised that they resent it. 

Farm workers and public employees are not 
asking for anything more than other Ameri- 
can citizens already have. They want to share 
in the affluence they keep reading about. 
They want workable grievance procedures. 
They want the right to pursue ordinary hu- 
man goals through the orderly procedures of 
collective bargaining. 

I think it is wrong for Congress to sit back 
and watch the farm workers wage their uphill 
battle for simple equity, unprotected by law. 
I think it is wrong for Congress and state 
legislatures and city councils and school 
boards to try to legislate their employees into 
voiceless, powerless second-class citizenship. 

We in the labor movement only recognize 
one class of citizenship: first class. 

A first-class citizen has a voice in the polit- 
ical life of his country, which he exercises 
through the representatives he elects at the 
polls. He has a voice in the nation’s economic 
life, which he exercises through the rep- 
resentatives he elects and sends to the bar- 
gaining table. 

Those two things are equally important. It 
is wrong and it is dangerous to deprive any 
class of citizens of either of them. 

So it is disheartening to read the report of 
the Advisory Commission on Governmental 
Relations. All that commission had to recom- 
mend, after a year of examining the problems 
that exist in public employment, was that 
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public officials should “meet and confer” with 
their employees’ unions. That is not much of 
a contribution. It is timid and it is short- 
sighted. It does not begin to address itself to 
the problems of employment in public serv- 
ice. 

We need laws to bring all employees of 
all levels of government under the same pro- 
tection that workers in private industry have 
enjoyed since 1935. I don't know of any way 
to bring stability to public employment ex- 
cept by mutual agreement between employ- 
ers and employees through free collective 
bargaining. 

Now I don’t want to leave the impression 
that I think collective bargaining is a pan- 
acea for all our social ills, or that it can 
cure many of the areas of unrest that dis- 
turb us, 

It can't do that, It won't work for campus 
revolutionaries or demagogues or for any- 
body who is more interested in aggravating 
or perpetuating conflict, than resolving it. 

It won’t work for people who say “take it 
or leave it” and it won’t work for people who 
submit “non-negotiable demands.” 

It is a tool for reasonable people who be- 
lieve in democracy and who respect each 
other’s right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. It is a tool for flexible people 
who respect history, who set reachable goals, 
who are willing to make and keep firm agree- 
ments for specific periods of time and then 
re-examine their goals, modify their agree- 
ment and move forward for another period 
of time. 

This kind of approach, it seems to me, is 
particularly useful in our time, when there 
seems to be a curious, two-headed effort to 
bring time to a stop. We have young rebels 
who seem to think that the cure for prob- 
lems is destruction. They want to throw 
overboard everything that we have learned 
and sever themselves from the past and the 
present in the name of the uncertain future. 

And we still have in our society those who 
refuse to look at today, and who want to 
make tomorrow a carbon copy of yesterday. 

It can’t be done. Yesterday and today and 
tomorrow make a single pattern of growth 
and change. 

Nobody claims that we solved all of yes- 
terday’s problems, But we have solved some 
of them. Today is better than yesterday. And 
tomorrow must be better than today. 

We have, labor and management together, 
succeeded in building an amazingly produc- 
tive nation. And we are far from finished 
building it. 

It has been a costly and painful process. 
We learn slowly, but we do learn. We know 
that divergent interests can be reconciled. 
We know that conflicts can be resolved. We 
know that human problems have human so- 
lutions. We know, too, that some solutions 
even create new problems. 

But these too are problems that can be 
solved. 

And I believe—and the trade union move- 
ment believes—that we can—we must—and 
we will build upon what has already been 
accomplished, 

We've come a long way and we still have 
a long way to go. That’s what this confer- 
ence is all about—getting on with the job 
of making tomorrow better than today. 


EARLY EFFORTS AT FLYING MADE 
IN MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my constituents and close friends, 
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Mr. John H. O'Neil, from my hometown 
of Meridian has brought to my attention 
an article that appeared in the Octo- 
ber 23, 1936, issue of the Meridian Star. 
The article concerns attempts by 2 local 
man to fly approximately 3 years prior to 
the successful efforts of the Wright 
brothers. I believe my colleagues will find 
the article interesting reading. It is as 
follows: 
[From the Meridian Star, Oct. 25, 1936] 


MERIDIANITE Is PIONEER IN Atrempt To CON- 
quer AIR; MAKES PARTLY SUCCESSFUL TEST 
3 Years BEFORE WRIGHTS’ EFFORTS 


The Wright brothers and Dr. Langley were 
not alone as pioneers in attempts to conquer 
the air, nor were Kitty Hawk, N.C., and the 
Potomac River the only testing grounds. 

In gathering material for the American 
Guide, soon to be published, the Federal 
Writers Project has brought to light a care- 
fully planned and near-successful trial made 
in Meridian even before the experiments of 
Wilbur and Orville Wright at Kitty Hawk in 
1903. 

EMPLOYED IN MERIDIAN 


R. G. V. Mytton came to this country from 
England, being a graduate of Queen’s College, 
London. He was employed as mechanical en- 
gineer by the old New Orleans and North- 
eastern Railroad company in Meridian at the 
close of the nineteenth century and began 
experiments on what he called a “flying ma- 
chine.” He said that he received the idea 
from seeing a mechanical bird flying around 
over the heads of the audience in a London 
theatre. For many months, Mr. Mytton made 
drawings and laid plans for the construction 
of his flying machines. 

At this time he was boarding at Rhodes’ 
boarding house on 5th Street and 38th Ave- 
nue, Every afternoon he would turn loose 
paper gliders from an upstairs gallery and 
have boys in the neighborhood retrieve them. 
By placing thumb tacks underneath these 
gliders in various positions, he was enabled 
to determine the length of the glide and 
later used these calculations to proportion 
the distribution of the weight of his machine. 


WATCHES FLYING BUZZARDS 


Next, Mr. Mytton began to observe the 
flight of buzzards. He noted that they could 
sail and circle for hours without flapping @ 
wing and he took hundreds of pictures of 
these birds in flight, noting at the time the 
wind velocity and direction. Most of these 
pictures were taken from the top of Mount 
Barton, on the southern edge of Meridian, 
and from the top of the office building at 
the shops. 

At the time, it was against the law to 
kill a buzzard. Mr. Mytton first went to the 
sheriff’s office and paid a $5 fine, He then 
obtained a Winchester rifle and killed a 
buzzard. He weighed the head, the body, the 
feet; noted the spread and length of the 
wings and tail, obtained the proportion of 
weight and even weighed the feathers. From 
these calculations and measurements, he 
constructed a glider, using the weight of his 
own body as a basis. In other words, the 
machine was not only proportioned to the 
weight and measurements of a buzzard, but 
also to the weight of Mr. Mytton’s own body, 
which was about 125 pounds. 

So sure was Mr. Mytton that his flight 
would be successful that he purchased per- 
haps the first flying togs in America: plus- 
fours, stockings with Scotch plaid design, 
spiked shoes, khaki shirt, and a checkered 
English cap. He also wrote D. D. Curran, 
president of the railroad, not to be surprised 
should he, Mytton, pay him a visit in New 
Orleans. This was in 1900. 

The machine was an exact replica of & 
buzzard with outstretched wings. The frame- 
work was of wood with covering of silk. 
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Leather hand-holds were provided under- 
neath the wings and included a trapeze af- 
fair upon which Mr. Mytton could sit and 
lean backward or forward. 

EXPERIENCES MANY FAILURES 

The plane was powered by a single cylin- 
der motor of aluminum alloy, having about 
a six inch bore and stroke. This was deyel- 
oped only after numerous failures, the inven- 
tor having first tried to use pure aluminum 
but finding it too soft, and the model finally 
adopted was about the ninth attempt. 

The contraption was loaded into the 
Phillips family surrey along with the inven- 
tor and his friends, the late Columbus Phil- 
lips, designer of the locomotive Pauline and 
inventor of the Phillips boiler check, his two 
small sons, Casper and William, and Howard 
Rhodes. 

The party was conveyed to an eminence 
just north of where once stood the old Cen- 
tral school, Twenty-fifth Avenue and Fif- 
teenth Street, for the initial flight. 

Mr. Mytton, after bidding everyone good- 
bye and stating that he was going to fly to 
New Orleans, donned his wings and leaped 
off a high embankment. The machine sailed 
for about 100 yards at a height of some 25 
feet and then took a nose dive, crushing one 
of the wings. Mr. Mytton was not injured 
but was knocked breathless and it was some 
time before he could arise from the ground. 

This concluded the would-be inyentor’s 
experiment. 

Mr. Mytton later went to California where 
he died about 25 years ago. 

The article for inclusion in the Guide, was 
written by Mrs. Marjorie Woods Austin of 
Meridian, district supervisor of the Federal 
Writers project. It was verified by Howard 
Rhodes, Henry Woods, and Joseph Mont- 
gomery of Meridian and William Phillips of 
Birmingham. 


OUR ROADSIDES: A GARDEN OF 
FLOWERS AND LITTER 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, Earth Day has come and gone. 
In its aftermath, we can hope that a 
far greater sense of public awareness and 
concern will exist regarding the alarm- 
ing state of our rapidly deteriorating en- 
vironment. A sense of outrage among 
the population can and should be a 
strong weapon to be used in the effort at 
all levels to promulgate laws and poli- 
cies which will result in actual progress 
toward reversing the tide of pollution 
and cleaning up the country once and for 
all. 

Gas masks were a common sight on 
Earth Day, as were many other symbolic 
gestures to indicate just how far down 
the road to ecological ruin we have trav- 
eled. Air, water, and noise pollution oc- 
cupied center stage throughout the 
pageant of concern which was a coast- 
to-coast affair. Another form of pollu- 
tion, which is mentioned less often but 
is nevertheless a real and persistent 
problem, is the ever-mounting national 
trash pile. The many manifestations of 
what a truly wastemaking society we 
are can be seen almost everywhere. 

Abandoned cars rest beside highways 
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and line city streets. One auto manufac- 
turer, trying to push quality, has even 
structured an entire ad campaign around 
the increasing number of junked cars 
one sees along the roads. Everywhere, 
the new “one way” containers are being 
touted as the newest and greatest ad- 
vance in packaging. Never mind that 
some people have told us the aluminum 
can is virtually indestructible no matter 
how long we wait for it to decay. Plas- 
tics, as we learned in the film “The 
Graduate,” are the way of the future and 
also share the dubious distinction of 
being everlastingly durable. The glass 
bottles which used to have recycling and 
a cash deposit as their major virtues 
have largely been replaced by the throw- 
away versions, which are rapidly coming 
back to haunt us with their number and 
volume. 

The dumps are overflowing. Landfill 
projects race through their cycles with 
incredible rapidity. Junked cars are 
stacked up like hotcakes. And, worst of 
all, as the volume of thrown-out trash 
continues to outrace our ability to find 
ways to invent self-eliminating pack- 
ages and dispose of the trash that now 
exists, more and more of our discards 
end up littering the countryside. While 
we must rely on technology to cope with 
the major aspects of the trash problem, I 
believe there is something we can do to 
attack the ever-present litter problem. 

By far the greatest mass of litter 
comes from automobiles. The family car 
now serves as everything from a mobile 
restaurant to a cross-country tourmobile. 
Along the way, all sorts of trash comes 
into being within the automobile, as its 
ever-consuming occupants roll along 
their way. Where does it all end up? A 
look at what some people had to do on 
Earth Day will answer that question. 

Throughout Vermont, the residents 
joined in a massive effort to clean up 
their State’s highways. Putting aside 
rhetoric and debate, these people suc- 
ceeded in having the State close major 
arteries in order that they could under- 
take the project. As an indicator of what 
litter costs, let alone how it looks, Ver- 
mont officials claimed that the job the 
citizens did saved the State’s coffers 
about $200,000. In Stanislaus County, 
Calif., citizens embarked on a similar 
effort to clean up the roads and highways 
and were similarly shocked at the tre- 
mendous volume of trash that they en- 
countered. Across the Nation, individuals 
who participated in litter cleanup proj- 
ects shared the amazement at the 
amount of trash which they had to re- 
move. In addition to the run-of-the-mill 
litterbugs, people discovered the work 
of the bigtime trashmongers who turned 
their cars into luxurious dump trucks 
long enough to deposit large, ugly piles 
of junk beside the roads. Most trash, 
however, was of the day-to-day throw- 
away variety. 

With the magnitude of our Nation’s 
litter problem clearly obvious, I am to- 
day introducing legislation which I think 
will have a positive and measurable effect 
on reducing roadside trash. I am pro- 
posing an amendment to the National 
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Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 
1966, which would require the inclusion 
of an easily emptied litter container of 
at least one-half gallon capacity in fu- 
ture automobile designs. With their in- 
genuity, I am certain that the engineers 
and other technologists who plan the in- 
teriors of modern passenger cars could 
find space for a usefully designed con- 
tainer in the dashboard or another con- 
venient location. The cost to the con- 
sumer could be minimal, if not nonexist- 
ent. The benefits, however, in terms of 
having a convenient spot to toss any- 
thing from a paper cup to a cigarette 
wrapper, would be a blessing to anyone 
who has ever noticed the frustration of 
disposing of such items without litter- 
ing. This may seem like a small thing 
but I believe it could lead to a big im- 
provement toward eliminating litter. 

I might add that this legislation was 
originally suggested to me by my good 
friend, Mr. Douglas Ayres, the very capa- 
ble city manager of Inglewood, Calif., lo- 
cated in my district. Citizen participa- 
tion and concern, such as his and that of 
the many citizens who participated in 
Earth Day cleanups, is the backbone of 
our form of government, often leading 
to productive legislation which can make 
life a little better for all of us. 


CITIES SUPPORT FARM PROGRAMS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the num- 
ber of congressional districts which may 
be defined as “rural” continues to de- 
cline. Migration from rural America has 
filled our urban areas, and they are 
growing larger. More and more it must 
be recognized that the people of metro- 
politan America—-as a result of superior 
voting power—are deciding the fate of 
the Nation. 

This does not, however, leave rural 
America without hope. Its cause is just. 
Many people in the cities have roots in 
the rural areas—through relatives who 
live there, or simply through a cultural 
tie that goes back for generations. Re- 
building rural America can take some 
of the pressures of population—and 
problems—off the big cities. And we 
know that the prosperity of the cities 
cannot continue without a healthy rural 
economy as well. 

Mr. Speaker, two thoughtful articles 
exploring the ties between rural and ur- 
ban America recently appeared in the 
Farmers Union Washington Newsletter. 
I strongly recommend these articles, 
which I include at this point in the Rec- 
ORD, to my colleagues: 

LETTER TO A Crry COUSIN 

Dear Cousin Sara—The debate over the 
farm program is reaching a critical stage in 
Washington. Some people say the farm pro- 
gram is too big and complicated and costly, 
and that city people are getting tired of it 
and won’t support it. I don’t think any of 
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this is true. Let me ramble on for a few pages 
about some thoughts I’ve had. I think you'll 
be interested because I know you go to the 
supermarket once or twice a week, and are 
concerned about how much of your money 
you leave there. The truth is, though, that 
you spend less for food than for some other 
things. If your income is average, you spend 
only 16%c of each dollar you have to spend 
on food. Since your income is above average, 
you spend an even lesser portion, of course. 
Food is one of your best bargains. Equally 
important, you don’t have to stand in line to 
get anything you need, as people in some 
other parts of the world do. The chances are 
that the interest you pay on your house and 
ear loans is more than your grocery bill. In 
other words, the banker is taking a bigger 
bite than your grocer. And when you con- 
sider that only a little more than a third of 
your grocery bill gets back to the farmer, 
you begin to see one of the farmer’s prob- 
lems. But cheap food—and plenty of it—is a 
direct result of our farm program. 

The farm program is quite simple. It deals 
with only two main problems. First, the 
government tries to take some of the pres- 
sure off the farmer so he won't have to sell 
at harvest time, when the market price is 
likely to be at its lowest. The government 
advances him a loan on his crop when he 
harvests it. The loan tides him over for a 
few months. He can use the money to live 
on, pay debts, or buy supplies and equipment 
for the next season. If the price of his wheat 
or cotton, or whatever the commodity is, rises 
during the term of the loan, he can sell, pay 
off the loan, and keep the difference. If the 
price doesn’t go up, the government fore- 
closes when the loan is due, and sells the 
commodity later. Some people like to say 
the government has lost a lot of money on 
the crops it has taken over. This isn't true. 
Sometimes, it has even made a profit, be- 
cause the price went up later. The amount 
per bushel or pound the government will lend 
the farmer tends to become a fioor under 
the market price, of course. Obviously, no 
shipper or processor can go out and buy 
a farmer’s commodities at a price lower than 
the loan level. 

The second problem the government tries 
to deal with is the farmer’s inability to plan 
his production to fit the needs of the mar- 
ket. He has to plan six months or so in ad- 
vance of harvest, sometimes longer, and he 
has to try to guess what every other farmer 
is going to grow. He can produce more than 
he can sell. So the government tries to take 
some of the economic pressures off him that 
tend to make it necessary for him to plant 
from fence to fence. After all, he’s got the 
land. He bought it, or inherited it. He pays 
taxes on all of it. He has to live off what he 
earns. Expecting a farmer not to plant all of 
his land is like expecting a stockholder in 
General Motors not to collect dividends on 
all of his stock. Some way must be found to 
make it possible for the farmer to set aside 
every fourth or fifth share of his invest- 
ment—and still make a living. Unlike most 
workers in town, he doesn't have unemploy- 
ment compensation to help when he is out 
of work. Instead, the government makes it 
possible for the farmer to cut back his pro- 
duction through a system of payments. He 
is paid not to plant a certain percentage of 
his land in crops. The reason for doing this 
is to prevent overproduction, and bank- 
ruptcy for a lot of farmers. It makes sense 
to try to keep the industry healthy. It is 
generally agreed that we will need it in the 
not too distant future. In the long run, the 
farm program is a cheap way to stabilize 
agriculture. We “stabilize” our airplane and 
arms industries by spending 20 or 30 times 
as much money as we spend on the farm pro- 
gram. 
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A troublesome problem arises as the gov- 
ernment tries to deal with overproduction. 
If a big farmer cooperates, he may have a 
very large acreage to take out of production. 
This means he gets a very large payment. It 
doesn’t seem right somehow for a farmer to 
get a hundred thousand dollars, or a million 
dollars, as some do, for “not growing” some- 
thing. Many people say there should be a lim- 
itation of such payments. I think so, too. So 
does the Farmers Union, but as far as I 
know it is the only farm organization to face 
up to the issue. 

The farm program seems complicated to 
some because it differs somewhat from com- 
modity to commodity. Farming is not one 
big business. It is many smaller businesses 
centered around crops or commodities. Each 
has its own growing cycle and its own mar- 
ket system. Each requires different solutions 
to its problems. You can't limit the produc- 
tion of a crop by merely retiring farm acre- 
age. The farmer may decide to grow all 
feed grains, or all cotton, with what land he 
has left. So you could wind up with overpro- 
duction in those crops, and shortages in oth- 
ers. You have to deal with overproduction 
on a commodity-by-commodity basis. Some 
commodities require entirely different ap- 
proaches. For example, you can't store Grade 
A milk. It isn’t easy to take a cow out of 
production one year and put her back in the 
next. The system for protecting the dairy 
industry consists of establishing federal mar- 
ket order areas around population centers. 
The government determines how much milk 
is needed and fair prices for it. A hearing is 
held. The farmer participates, of course. It 
is a kind of bargaining. The farmer isn't left 
at the mercy of the market. The system has 
worked well. Not only is the dairy farmer 
protected, but so are you—and the milk shelf 
is always full in your supermarket. Many 
of us believe this system might be extended 
to other commodities. The Coalition Farm 
Bill provides authority for this—if and when 
farmers want it. The Coalition Bill has the 
backing of 32 grassroots farm organizations. 

Another feature of the Coalition Farm Bill 
would sharpen up the supply management 
program, as well as protect you, the con- 
sumer. One monkey-wrench in production 
planning is the threat of crop failure or other 
unforeseen event that might bring about a 
shortage. Planning must always be on the 
plus side, and we sometimes have surpluses 
in spite of planning. Yet, a standard device 
is used throughout our economy to provide 
for the unexpected. It is reserves. We have 
reserves of strategic metals, oil—and even 
money in banks. Why not reserves of food 
and fiber? The Coalition Bill provides for 
“consumer protection reserves” of wheat, feed 
grains, soybeans, and cotton—all insulated 
from the market, but there to be used if 
needed. 

I have left to the last one of the main 
reasons for the farm program. It has special 
meaning to you and me. Both of us now live 
in cities. The land in the farms where we 
lived as kids produces more now than ever 
before. Yet we can’t make a living on it. I 
wish we could. The newspaper in town— 
which I might be editing today—is gone. The 
three doctors and the dentist who were there 
when we were kids are gone. Main Street 
has two pool halls, a furniture store, a small 
variety store, and a branch bank. Two gro- 
cery stores are left. There is one cotton gin 
and one grain elevator, instead of three each. 
A new post office has been built, though the 
mail is no longer delivered in town. A big 
crowd is there when the social security 
checks come in. Most of the people left in 
town are old. I wish jobs were available back 
home. Some way must be found to create 
more opportunity in rural areas. Too many 
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of us live in the big cities. The farm program 
we have hasn’t worked as well as it should. 
It should be improved. That’s the sense of 
the Coalition Farm Bill I mentioned. Sara, 
I wish you would do me a favor. Please write 
to your Congressman and your Senators, and 
tell them how you feel about this. Re- 
gards.—V. 


ARE THE BIG CITIES FOR THE FARM PROGRAM? 


One of the most frequent excuses offered 
as a reason for weakening the farm program 
is that big city Congressmen and Senators 
won't support a good bill. It is a phony ex- 
cuse. Voting records over the past decade 
show that strong support has always come 
from the big cities. And the situation has 
not changed. It may have improved because 
of the growing plight of the cities, over- 
crowded with people displaced from rural 
areas. A check of voting records for the last 
two years—the second session of the 90th 
Congress and the first session of the 9ist—is 
particularly revealing. The best voting rec- 
ords, not the worst, are from the big cities. 
On six issues of direct concern to agriculture 
(program, food, and appropriations), 108 
Congresmen from the largest cities of the 
nation cast 416 votes for and 153 against. 
This was a 73% favorable vote. Only 12 Con- 
gressmen cast more votes against the six 
farm issues than for them. For the record, 
these were: George Brown, Los Angeles; 
Hugh L. Carey, Brooklyn; Leonard Farbstein, 
Benjamin Rosenthal, William F. Ryan, New 
York City; Andrew Jacobs, Indianapolis; 
Richard D. McCarthy, Buffalo, N.Y.; Thomas 
M. Rees, Beverly Hills, Calif.; Donald Clancy 
and Robert Taft, Cincinnati; and Robert 
Corbett, Pittsburgh, Pa. None of these 12 
were unanimously against. Significantly per- 
haps, 9 of the 12 had from good to excellent 
records on the 30 issues selected by the 
Farmers Union as being of general impor- 
tance to agriculture. 

The record of Senators from the largest 
cities was even better. Of 12 big-city Sena- 
tors, not a single one voted unfavorably 
more often than favorably. On six issues 
selected as especially important, 47 votes 
were cast for, only 9 against. This was an 
84% favorable record. The Senators read like 
an honor roll for agriculture. They are the 
Senators farm groups have come to count 
on not just for support, but for leadership. 
Those with 100% records were: Edward Ken- 
nedy, Boston, Mass.; Eugent McCarthy, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Walter Mondale, Minneapolis; 
Gaylord Nelson, Madison, Wis.; Stuart 
Symington, St. Louis, Mo.; Stephen Young, 
Cleveland, O.; Ralph Yarborough, Austin, 
Tex.; and Alan Cranston, Los Angeles, Calif. 

In the House, perfect records were racked 
up by Congressmen Frank Annunzio, John 
Kluczynski and William T. Murphy, all of 
Chicago. The big cities of Texas sent the 
Congressmen with the best voting records 
from that state: George Bush, Bob Casey, 
and Bob Eckhardt of Houston; Earle Cabell, 
Dallas; Jim Wright, Fort Worth; Henry Gon- 
zalez, San Antonio and J. J. Pickle, Austin. 
The St. Louis area was notable: Mrs. Leonor 
K. Sullivan and James Symington on the 
Missouri side, and Melvin Price of East St, 
Louis, Ill. Baltimore sent two with 100% 
records; George Fallon and Edward Garmatz. 
The delegation from heavily industrialized 
Pennsylvania had one of the best records; 
Joseph Vigorito of Erie and Daniel Flood 
of Wilkes Barre (both 100%), and near- 
perfect records for Joshua Eilberg and Wil- 
liam Green, Philadelphia; William C. Moore- 
head, Pittsburgh; Thomas E. Morgan, Fred- 
erick town; and Fred Rooney, Bethlehem. 
The New York City area was excellent—with 
John M. Murphy of Staten Island (perfect), 
and near-perfect records for Mario Biaggi, 
Bronx; Frank Brasco and Emmanuel Celler, 
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Brooklyn; and James J. Delaney, Long Island 
City. John Dingell of Dearborn, Mich. had a 
perfect record, and Henry Riegle of Flint, 
Mich. was near-perfect. Southern cities had 
excelint farm representation—including Hale 
Boggs and Edward Hébert of New Orleans, 
and Dan Kuykendall of Memphis. The Far 
West had good farm representation in John 
Tunney of Riverside (suburban Los Angeles), 
and Charles H. Wilson of Los Angeles. 

The six issues selected were gut issues 
for agriculture. They indicate that city Con- 
gressmen and Senators can be counted on to 
support a good farm bill. The cities—already 
too full of people from rural areas—need a 
farm program that will restore rural America. 
Consumers have a vital interest. Those who 
falsely charge the city Congressmen and 
Senators with being unfavorable to agri- 
culture should take another look. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Reuben 
E. Olson, director of the Anselm World 
Forum, of Gary, Ind., submits the fol- 
lowing message and sermon entitled 
“Revelations Into Our Future.” 

Dr. Donald G. Capp, pastor, delivered 
this sermon from the pulpit of the Gary, 
Ind., 43d Avenue Presbyterian Church: 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


These past days it has been my privilege 
to spend several hours with some of your 
sons and daughters who have been home 
from college. These young men and women 
are idealistic and visionary, Like Martin 
Luther King—they have a dream. A dream 
for a world where every man is free. Free 
from war—free from want—free from every 
kind of oppression. A world where every man 
will be able to determine his own destiny 
and his own life. 

I cannot help but believe that these young 
people have caught the real meaning of Ad- 
vent. A season of expectancy and hope. 

A new heaven and a new earth—a world 
at peace—free from every kind of evil and 
oppression. This is Advent; a season of ex- 
pectance and hope. This is the hope of the 
Christian faith. The possibilities are now 
ours. We are on the verge, if we wish, of 
wiping out every kind of disease, doing away 
with war, and eliminating poverty. We have 
within our future the ability to usher in 
the utopian dream of every man. 


PUSH-BUTTON LIFE 


Business Week forecasts what could be 
ours within this next decade. A day in the life 
of the average American businessman could 
look something like this: 

“He will spend the afternoon running sim- 
ulations of new marketing strategies for In- 
donesia through the company computer, 
working, of course from a terminal at his 
own desk. With his plans perfected, he will 
instruct the computer to transmit them to 
Tokyo for branch offce attention. 

Leaving the office, he will pick up his all- 
purpose electronic identification card from 
his secretary, who had been using it to order 
his wife’s birthday present. He also will 
pocket a couple of TV tape cassetts contain- 
ing inter-office reports and his homework for 
the evening, an instruction tape on new ap- 
plications of probability theory to market re- 
search. 
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A high-speed turbotrain will rush him to 
his suburban stop, and at the station park- 
ing lot he will unplug his electric runabout 
from the combination parking meter and 
battery recharger. There will be no need to 
feed in quarters because both the parking 
fee and the electricity will be billed by direct 
wire to his bank account where he puts his 
ID card in the slot. 

On the way home, he will stop by his doc- 
tor's office for a booster shot of anti-cancer 
vaccine. Coming out, he will note with ap- 
proval the demolition of the electric trans- 
mission towers on the hill behind town is 
proceeding rapidly. All transmission lines 
will be underground by then. 

At home, after a quick supper, he will look 
over some bills and his daily bank statement, 
all transmitted over the printer attached to 
his television set. Then he will settle down 
for a couple of hours with his tapes. Toward 
the end of the evening he will call an old 
friend by Picturephone and play Scrabble 
with him for an hour. And so to bed.” 

A few weeks ago I was at a conference 
sponsored by the Presbyterian Institute of 
Industrial Relations at Louisville, Kentucky. 
I saw and heard many exciting things. Doc- 
tors speak of being on the verge of a biologi- 
cal revolution which will bring forth more 
dramatic results for mankind than the nu- 
clear revolution a generation ago. They speak 
of a life span of nearly 100 years. 

I heard of events that will revolutionize 
the family and the home. Cable TV is a big 
new industry. At present the concern is pay 
TV, but it is much more than that. A doctor 
might give you a complete physical over the 
telephone. The housewife will be shopping 
and forget the time. Dial her home phone 
and her oven will be turned on, her dinner 
prepared and ready when she arrives at home. 
Newspapers from all over the world will be 
delivered on the TV screen. 

And other exciting things—a society where 
cash will become obsolete and every financial 
transaction will be handled by a computer. 
New towns are now in the planning stages 
that can help solve many of our urban prob- 
lems. A world where there shall be no more 
death, nor sorrows, nor crying; neither shall 
there be any more pain, for the former things 
have passed away. What a dream the Chris- 
tian Church has had! And sadly this may 
be all it is—a dream. 


BUSINESS IN 1980 


Only a dream? For Business Week gives 
this alternate picture of our average business 
man in the 1980's: 

“All in all, it does not sound like a bad 
world—a little lacking in fun, maybe, but 
that is a matter of taste. Technological pro- 
jections, however, are only one way of looking 
at the future. For an alternate picture of the 
businessman in 1980, try this: 

He will spend the afternoon working on 
plans to protect company property from van- 
dalism, and before he leaves there will be 
a meeting to consider the new government 
order shutting down three of the company’s 
biggest plants because of an air-pollution 
emergency. The chief of Indonesian market- 
ing will report that the new nationalistic 
regime is demanding 99% ownership of all 
foreign operations. 

On the way to the station he will make a 
detour of several blocks to avoid a confronta- 
tion between the police and a militant new 
group agitating for ‘poverty power.’ His com- 
muter train will be two hours late, and his 
car will be balky because the last mechanic 
to work on it had no idea what he was doing. 

On the drive home, his nose will start 
dripping and he will suspect that he is catch- 
ing another cold. On arrival, he will find his 
wife waiting with her coat on. 

‘We'll have to go out to dinner, dear,’ she 
will say. ‘The power has been off again since 
three o'clock and I can't cook anything. I 
tried to phone you but all the circuits were 
busy.’” 
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THE COLLEGE SPIRIT 


One of these college youth I spoke to said 
to me: “You and the Christian Church has 
had 2,000 years to fulfill your dream, and 
you haven’t done a damn thing—now we are 
going to take our chance at it without you.” 
Or, as someone else has said: “This age will 
be the re-birth of man or he will write his 
final obituary.” 

This Book of Revelation that gives to us 
the vision of the new heaven and the new 
earth also reminds us of the four horsemen 
of the apocalypse. Do you remember them? 
War! Famine! Disease! Death! Before the new 
age can be ushered in these must be con- 
quered and dealt with. To these our modern 
age has added—Racism—Pollution—Popula- 
tion. Our young people and the Christian 
gospel say that it is our task to eliminate 
these horsemen of the apocaplypse. If we 
don't, then Armagedgon will be a reality and 
not just the vision of a man in exile on the 
isle of Patmos. Think about a few of these 
problems. 

OUR PROBLEM IS WAR 


With all of our scientific and technological 
know-how, war is no longer a game. Kenneth 
Boulding has said that the “Second World 
War was the last of civilized wars.” Imagine, 
with all of the hundreds of thousands killed 
he still calls it a “civilized war.” Why? Be- 
cause it is now technologically possible for 
man to build a device which will eliminate 
all life on earth. Our research and develop- 
ment has led us to what Herman Kahn has 
called the “Doomsday Machine.” My young- 
sters watched the Late Show the other eve- 
ning; a movie entitled, “The Day the Earth 
Burned.” This is no longer science fiction— 
this is FACT. 

Because of this, a stable peace becomes ab- 
solutely necessary. With our ICBM, or what- 
ever alphabetical twist we give to our mis- 
siles, armies and navies need never leave 
home. All that needs to be done to obliterate 
mankind is for someone to push the panic 
button in Moscow—in Peking—or in Wash- 


ington. 

It is no longer just one bullet killing one 
man, nor is it just one bomb killing a few 
thousand. It is a bomb that can destroy Chi- 
cago—New York—Los Angeles—Moscow— 
Peking. And when they're gone—what then? 
As long as that panic button exists, then 
we will go on playing the game, “Button, but- 
ton, who will push the button.” As long as 
the button exists the possibility of total 
destruction exists. 

If we believe in prayer; if we believe in 
God’s intervention in the affairs of men; 
if we believe that the incarnation of Jesus 
Christ means that God invaded this world 
to say He cares: then the most important 
conference taking place in the world today 
is the conference at Helsinki. If ever a con- 
ference needed to succeed it is this one. 
Nations at last are sitting down to talk about 
disarmament. God, how we should pound 
the gates of heaven so that the Spirit of 
the Prince of Peace might invade that con- 
ference and the message of old of “peace on 
earth” might become & glorious reality and 
not just a dream! For if peace doesn’t come 
and that button remains on the wall, some- 
one—some day—might just get mad enough 
and push it. What then? 

Our problem is people! 

Possibly it is an even more difficult prob- 
lem than war. It is the problem of our 
population explosion. As we win the fight 
against all kinds of sickness and disease, 
we lower the infant mortality rate and in- 
crease the longevity of all peoples. The life 
span in many areas has now reached the 
Biblical three-score-and-ten and it is with- 
in our grasp to extend it to a hundred years. 


WORLD POPULATION 7 BILLION IN 30 YEARS 
Business Week forecasts “that when the 


bells ring at midnight on December 31, 1979, 
there will be some 231 million people in 
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the U.S.A. to hear them; 27 million more 

than there are now.” Representative Morris 

K. Udall of Arizona reminds us that it “took 

180 years to go from four million Americans 

to 200 million. By the year 2000 (only thirty 

— from now) we will have hit 318 mil- 
on.” 

Our world population over the next thirty 
years will increase by 4 billion, giving us 
a population of 7 billion people, One out of 
every two people at that time, I have been 
told, will be Chinese. And these figures 
cannot be altered to any extent. The present 
growth rate will bring them about. It is 
simply a problem of sheer arithmetic. It is 
an arithmetic that cannot be denied though 
most of us wish to deny it. 

Listen to what Representative Udall says 
about the problem here in America: “These 
Americans are not just statistics; they are 
people. They have children and build houses. 
. . . Each adds 120 gallons a year to local 
sewage treatment plants and four pounds 
of solid waste to be disposed of and three 
pounds of air pollutants. Each throws away 
250 cans and 135 bottles a year.” Multiply 
these figures by 3 million and you see part 
of the problem. 

The problem that will be ours world-wide 
is almost too great for me to fathom; it will 
be even more serious. Hunger could well be- 
come a major problem. The black horse of 
the apocalypse—Famine—will sweep through 
the world as we have never seen it before. 
Take these 7 billion people and let your 
imagination run free—see for yourself the 
problems that we will face. Imagine, if you 
can, the sewage problem—the garbage dis- 
posal—the housing—the educational prob- 
lems. 

POLLUTION 


As we progress we create new problems. 
I guess that this is the price that we pay for 
progress. To increase our food supply we 
manufactured DDT. Now there is hardly a 
fish caught in the rivers and seas, or an 
animal killed on our land, that does not have 
traces of DDT. And now reports indicate that 
even a mother’s milk has traces of this insec- 
ticide. The U.S. alone pours 140 million tons 
of contaminants into the environment every 
day. Attorney General William S. Scott of 
the State of Illinois is fighting a war against 
pollution with the air lines and the great 
industries of the Chicago area. Says Scott, 
U.S. Steel, only one out of 21 corporations, 
pours 487 million gallons of pollution into 
Lake Michigan per day. 

One jet, idling at O’Hare Field, sends 70 
pounds of pollution into the atmosphere. 
This is equal to 10,000 automobiles. What 
effect? Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring is rap- 
idly coming to pass. Lake Michigan is rapid- 
ly dying. Lake Erie is all but choked to death. 
Our lakes and our rivers and our woodlands 
are dying. The great Ponderossa Pines in Cal- 
ifornia are dying by the acres. The tops are 
turning yellow. The most recent report is 
predicting that by 1985 Americans will be 
wearing gas masks or will be living in domed 
cities. Places like Los Angeles are so bad at 
times that people can’t even see the sun. 
Some scientists say it is already too late to 
reverse the process. 

Yes, our college people have a dream— 
and the Church has always had a dream—a 
dream of a new heaven and a new earth. The 
question we must ask is—will this dream 
come true? Is this the re-birth of man or 
are we writing our final obituary? Now, I’m 
not a prophet of doom. I believe in the fu- 
ture. And I believe in the future with this 
college youth. I don’t always believe in their 
methods, but I believe in them, And 
I believe in the future because I believe 
in the Church. I still believe that the Church 
has some thing vital and important to say 
to the world. I cannot agree with the young 
man who said to me that the Church has 
had 2,000 years and hasn't done a thing. The 
hope of tomorrow is still with the Church. 
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The problem is—do we really want to do 
it? 

The problem is—are we willing to take 
Christ seriously? 

The problem is—will we walk in this world 
as He would have us walk? 

If we are going to have this new heaven 
and new earth and change this world for the 
better then we have got to take the ethics of 
the Christ seriously. That is, the human life 
becomes the most important thing in the 
world. More important than our profit sys- 
tem. More important than capitalism. More 
important than the dollar that most of us 
worship. The New Testament says that if a 
new age is to come, then our whole value 
system needs to change. People become more 
important than things. People become more 
important than nations. People become more 
important than race. 

Regardless of the outcome of the Pinks- 
ville incident, the important thing to realize 
is that in war life becomes cheap. War makes 
us do some very inhuman things. As I read 
my New Testament life is never cheap. Every 
man wears a crown—a leper—a prostitute— 
a publican—a lame man—a blind man—the 
rich and the poor. Every man has the right 
to live in a world where there is no sickness— 
no hunger—no war—no pain. 

It is no easy task and there is great risk 
involved. It will be an unpopular cause. It 
might well mean for many of us a crucifixion. 
We may have to lay our life on the line. But 
is this not what the one whom we call Mas- 
ter and Lord did? It means that where we 
have the opportunity to speak out against 
injustice and prejudice, and the evil prac- 
tices in our communities, that we do so. It 
means that if we are in positions of authority 
and decision making in these great corpora- 
tions that surround our city, we use these 
positions to guide them to take action now 
and stop belching into our atmosphere all 
these poisons. It means that if we are stock- 
holders we lose a few dollars a year so that 
our dividends can be put back into the cor- 
poration to change things for the better. It 
means that whenever possible we begin to 
help make the decision and bring new direc- 
tions to our industries and to our commu- 
nities. It means that we serve gladly on our 
committees and boards and fight for better 
housing, better schools, and better health 
facilities. It means possibly that we spend the 
billions used to put a man on the moon, ex- 
citing as it is, and clean up our lakes and 
rivers and land and our air. That we use the 
money on solving our problems of hunger 
and sickness here on earth. It is, you know, 
the only earth we have. It means that we 
take the risk for peace just as we risk war. 
We risk building larger and better bombs 
and go to Helsinski in an honest effort to 
disarm. It means that as Christians we work 
hard and work harder yet to make a better 
tomorrow. 

For the future is in our hands. It is always 
in our hands, if we care enough, The means 
exist—the moral and spiritual means—for 
our seeing that the poor and the hungry of 
the world do not remain poor. The means 
exist—the moral and the spiritual means— 
to use our scientific and technological knowl- 
edge for the earthly redemption of this gen- 
eration. The means exist—the moral and 
spiritual means—to use our affluence to 
make life good and worthwhile, not only 
easier. The means exist—the moral and the 
spiritual means—where fear and hatred and 
prejudice can become a thing of the past if 
we wish to take the love of God seriously. 

No one pretends that this is easy. But God 
does not call us to be Christians because it 
is the easy thing to do. Instead, he said; 
“Take up a cross.” He said: “Be crucified with 
me.” He said; “Present your bodies a living 
sacrifice.” He said: “Die, if necessary, so that 
the world might live.” 

Advent is a season of hope. I have great 


hope for the future for I have hope in the 
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Church. This great Book of Revelation closes 
with what is truly an Advent prayer—“Come 
quickly, Lord Jesus.” 

The future is ours—what shall we do with 
it? 


IN VIETNAM, THE SOUTH IS 
RISING 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues the fol- 
lowing article concerning the rising 
South Vietnamese effort, written by 
Robert Pearman, national world editor 
of the Kansas City Star, following his 
fourth visit to Vietnam. The article was 
published May 24, 1970, in the Kansas 
City Star magazine: 

In VIETNAM, THE SOUTH Is RISING 
(By Robert Pearman) 


The face of the president, Nguyen Van 
Thieu, mouth fixed in the familiar, expres- 
sionless, wooden smile, stared down from the 
picture frame on the wall high above the 

um, 

A Vietnamese lieutenant colonel, starched 
and polished, briefed the visitors in clipped, 
harsh bursts of Vietnamese, tapping his 
pointer on the map occasionally for empha- 
sis and pausing periodically to allow an in- 
terpreter to translate. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” the inter- 
preter recited. “I am Lieutenant Colonel 
Khiem, chief of staff of the 23rd division 
headquartered here in Ban Me Thout.” 

Snap. 

The metal-tipped pointer rapped the sur- 
face of the map, landing squarely on the oak- 
leaf shape of Quang Duc province. The story 
came out in short staccato bursts like the 
test firing of a machine gun: 

“Mid-October 1969 . . . the Communists, 
with a tremendous force .. . 7,000 men in 
strength, infiltrated from Cambodia and 
staged numerous attacks on the Bu-Prang, 
Duc Lap outposts ... the battle lasted 28 
October 1969 to 28 December 1969 and the 
enemy used large weapons such as 107 and 
122 mm rockets ... 105 mm cannon... 120 
mm mortars. 

“These attacks, however, were all crushed 
by the 23rd Infantry division .. . 1,838 enemy 
were killed. 

“This victory exemplifies the growth of the 
ARVN (Army of the Republic of Vietnam) 
and its determination to defeat the Com- 
munists.” 

The colonel might have said more but 
did not. The Bu-Prang, Duc Lap battles were 
extremely costly to the 28rd division and 
other South Vietnamese units engaged. And 
they were significant as the first test of the 
army which President Nixon now insists is 
able to handle its new assignments in Cam- 
bodia and later will be able to defend South 
Vietnam in spite of gradual withdrawal of 
American troops. 

The colonel might have said, but didn’t, 
that when the bloody chain of battles along 
the border in Quang Duc province was over it 
was the North Vietnamese who backed 
away—retreated across the border into Cam- 
bodia to reorganize and replenish. The ARVN 
had won the first test. 

In President Nixon’s reports to the nation 
on Indochina he probably provokes the most 
skepticism among Americans when he talks 
about the capabilities of the South Viet- 
mamese army—‘“We can say with confidence 
that the South Vietnamese can develop the 
capability for their own defense. We can 
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say with confidence that all American combat 
forces can and will be withdrawn.” 

A man from Johnson County scowls over 
the top of his coffee cup and lets fly—“I be- 
lieve him just the same way I believed Mc- 
Namara. They can't do it with all the weap- 
ons and with all the help we could give 
them. They can’t ever do it.” 

What he is expressing in his frustration is 
that charity forbids recounting the frequent 
past predictions for the “coming of age,” of 
the South Vietnamese army and when now 
at last it is happening no one believes it. 
Not even when the President of the United 
States says that it is true. 

It is the “cry wolf’ story of 1970 set in 
the jungles of Vietnam and in the main 
streets of America. 

Long ridiculed and maligned, and often 
with good reason, the Army of the Republic 
of Vietnam is now committed to both de- 
fense in South Vietmam and offense in 
Cambodia. 

Can ARVN eventually do the entire job, 
releasing all American combat forces? 

Consider the “binh si,” the South Viet- 
namese soldier. He is a peasant in a peasant 
army who probably has never been to Saigon 
ay has only the vaguest kind of idea where 

He is 5 feet, 3 inches tall, and weighs 98 
pounds (you can put twice as many of them 
in a helicopter as Americans). Ready for 
combat he looks like an overloaded Cub 
Scout on a weekend hike. 

He is paid $25 a month. He likes to take 
a nap after noon, but goes five days on 23 
cents worth of rice a day. He is asked to 
serve in the army until the war is over, or 
until he is killed or until he is wounded so 
badly he can no longer be a soldier. 

He knows that his enemy the “bo dol,” the 
North Vietnamese infantryman, is considered 
by many as the best light infantryman in 
the world. But, says Maj. Thomas Henderson, 
& Texan with seven years in Vietnam: “I 
haven't seen a ‘binh si’ chicken out yet.” 

Bu-Prang, Duc Lap was the first test of 
the new ARVN and they met it. The only 
Americans were a handful of Special Forces 
men and the regular unit advisers. The 
Saigon troops had American air and helicop- 
ter support but Vietnamese pilots flew about 
one-half the strikes against enemy positions, 

In recent months the Fifth ARVN division, 
on its own since the 1st infantry division 
was brought back to Ft. Riley, has had to 
meet the test in Tay Ninh province on the 
Cambodian border. When the 9th division, 
the other Ft. Riley trained division sent to 
Vietnam, was plucked from the Mekong delta 
and disbanded, the 7th ARVN division, once 
referred to by Saigon wags as the coup divi- 
sion, sat back on its haunches and guarded 
its perimeters. As the Mandarin-style com- 
manding general observed, there was no need 
to alarm Saigon with high casualty reports. 

The Viet Cong rebuilt in the 7th division 
area, pounced on the 10th regiment of the 
7th at Ben Tre and nearly annihilated it. 
President Thieu found a division com- 
mander. 

“He's all military,” says the American 
colonel adviser of the new division com- 
mander. “Not a political bone in his body.” 

Some South Vietnamese fighting units— 
elite Marines, air-borne troops and some bat- 
talions of rangers—have long held the ad- 
miration of Americans in Vietnam. So have 
some well-led ARVN divisions—the Ist in the 
far north, the 21st at Bac Lieu. 

Gen. Creighton Abrams, the commander 
of U.S. forces, calls the ARVN ist one of the 
finest divisions to take to the field of battle. 
The enemy who are in the ultimate position 
to judge, call its commander, Maj. Gen. Ngo 
Quang Truong, 39, the best division com- 
mander in Vietnam. 

The Hac Bao, the Black Panther assault 
company of the ist, held the Hue airfield 
against a North Vietnamese battalion in the 
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Tet offensive and later emerged victorious 
from a 72-hour battle with overwhelming 
enemy forces with only 19 of its 240 men 
alive. The Hac Bao were the first friendly 
force to re-enter the Hue Citadel, captured by 
the Communists during the Tet offensive. 

Other ARVN units are and have been less 
illustrious. Until about a year ago the Joint 
General Staff in Saigon candidly conceded 
that the ARVN 25th was probably “the worst 
division ever to enter any battlefield east of 
Suez." The 25th operated in the tradition of 
the Oriental war lord—hold strong fortified 
positions and do not expend equipment and 
manpower in combat. 

I once met a roughtough U.S. Army 
ranger major who served as an adviser to the 
ARVN in those days, who calculated that the 
only solution to the problem was a “Russian 
Army Day.” On Russian Army day, as he 
outlined it, every month an adviser would be 
given a .45-automatic with a full clip of am- 
munition and license to eliminate all of the 
incompetent officers. 

Over the last few months President Thieu 
has quietly conducted his own style of “Rus- 
sian Army Day,” without such extreme meas- 
ures as the American major jokingly sug- 
gested. Thieu and Thieu alone appoints the 
army corps and division commanders and 
the military province chiefs. And one by one 
those who held their jobs from politics and 
money have been reassigned. New officers, 
proven battle leaders, got the jobs. 

What made the ARVN so bad and what now 
makes it better? 

In a very real sense the South Vietnamese 
army was born in a kind of deceit and be- 
trayed at Geneva. The French had enlisted 
some Vietnamese battalions, mostly Catholics 
and southerners, to fight on their side against 
the Viet Minh. Early in the war, in 1948, it 
Officially became the Army of the Republic 
of Vietnam, 

As the war went on and became more 
and more costly the French inveigled the 
Vietnamese to form more and more battal- 
ions to fight with the French Union forces. 

But at Geneva the French cast their Viet- 
namese allies aside, did not consult them in 
the negotiations, and finally signed a cease- 
fire without their approval and their sig- 
nature, 

No signature was necessary, for at this 
point the national army was still under 
French command. 

The South Vietnamese negotiating team 
cabled Saigon offering to resign. 

“We have totally failed in our mission,” 
they told Ngo Dinh Diem. 

Out of these ashes Diem with much Amer- 
ican advice and assistance began to fashion 
his army. It was shaped to meet a conven- 
tional thrust from the north, like the attack 
across the 38th parallel in Korea. The guer- 
rilla war caught it clumsy and roadbound. 

In January, 1963, in the northern Mekong 
delta Viet Cong guerrillas hiding in a tiny 
palm-fringed hamlet named Ad Bac, fought 
off an attack by a dozen Saigon armored per- 
sonnel carriers and shot down five helicop- 
ters. It was obvious that the insurgency in 
the South, rising since 1956, had become dan- 
gerous and that ARVN was extremely vul- 
nerable, 

Beset by political uncertainties, lacking 
leadership, and seldom with any real will 
to fight, ARVN was pummeled by the Viet 
Cong and increasing numbers of North Viet- 
namese infiltrators, and by the fall and win- 
ter of 1964-65 had abandoned much of the 
countryside, barricading itself in the cities 
and fortified compounds. 

Then came 1965—the first big year of the 
Hawk—and the initial waves of a tide of 
Americans. The American fighting man 
walked into Vietnam with all of the confi- 
dence of a nation certain that 100,000 of its 
best men could quickly turn the balance in 
a war against a rag tag peasant army. 
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Coming operations were often carefully 
shielded from our Vietnamese allies for fear 
of security leaks, deception and ambush, 

ARVN, in effect, was told to stay out of 
the way while we finished the job. In 1965 
more than 9,000 Saigon soldiers were listed 
as missing in action. They had found their 
way out of the war. 

Finally in 1967 came the umpteenth new 
Pacification program and the “bench sitting” 
was formalized. It was announced policy the 
American troops would fight the growing 
members of North Vietnamese army and 
main force Viet Cong units while ARVN 
guarded the pacification teams working in 
the villages. 

How well this was working never was fully 
tested. The RD teams (Revolutionary Devel- 
opment) were suffering heavy casualties at 
first, but before any conclusive evidence 
could be drawn came Tet in 1968. 

The enemy hurled 84,000 troops in a gen- 
eral offensive that stretched from one tip 
of Vietnam to the other and drove deepest 
into Hue and Saigon. 

It was the turning point for South Viet- 
nam’s army. Now they saw that all the Amer- 
icans with all their equipment could not or 
had not kept the enemy from launching an 
attack no one thought possible. Now he was 
in Ben Tre and My Tho and Pleiku and Ban 
Me Thout, in the ancient Citadel in Hue 
and in Saigon and Cholon itself. The Phu 
Tho race track where idle ARVN officers 
dallied at the betting windows on weekends 
was suddenly, overnight, the enemy com- 
mand post. 

Some American units were engaged, but 
for the most part the job of clearing the 
cities fell to the South Vietnamese. Half of 
the North Vietnamese-Viet Cong attacking 
force was killed, 20,300 by the Vietnamese, 
18,581 by the Americans and other allies. 

In the weeks that followed President Thieu 
put the country on full mobilization for 
the first time in two decades of war. Before 
the summer was out he had added 220,000 to 
the armed forces, 161,000 had volunteered. 
More than 3 million people in the country- 
side put their very lives on the line by sign- 
ing up to defend their communities, passing 
a single weapon from guard to guard, 

In Hue, breeding ground of Buddhist dis- 
content and a city almost totally alienated 
from Saigon before Tet, today 18,000 civilians 
stand guard, three shifts a day. In Saigon, 
once the city that simply removed itself from 
the rigors of war, there are trained civil 
defense units active on every block. 

When the President started ordering 
American divisions home the ARVN troops 
were sent to face the enemy where the danger 
was highest ... in the north near the DMZ, 
and in Cambodia. Some Vietnamese division 
commanders said the Americans were push- 
ing too fast, expecting too much. But the 
transformation went on, Last year 9,414 
Americans were killed in Vietnam. Saigon 
forces lost 21,833. 

What do the Americans who work with the 
ARVN really think about its ability to do 
what President Nixon says? 

“As things are now the ARVN can handle 
the situation in South Vietnam,” says Col. 
Maurice Price, adviser to a regiment of the 
5th division, the replacement for the Big 
Red One, 

Colonel Price made it clear, however, that 
in his opinion the Army of the Republic of 
Vietnam could not deal with a major emer- 
gency beyond the scope of its previous com- 
mitments. 

Others say the same thing less categori- 
cally, believing that South Vietnam will need 
American helicopter, air and some logistical 
support for another two or three years, but 
after that can probably handle North Viet- 
nam’s best on its own. 

No one sees a miracle. The South Viet- 
mamese army and other fighting forces they 
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know will, in the coming months, probably 
face defeats, lose bases and defended posi- 
tions, and on occasion perform in the man- 
ner which most Americans over here have 
come to expect. But in the long pull they 
are banking on the new ARVN, they are 
counting on the “binh si," and a people who 
have somehow now endured a quarter of a 
century of war and still have the will to go 
on with this one whether the Americans go 
home or not. 

President Nixon told the nation on April 20 
that American casualties in Vietnam had 
reached the lowest point in five years. The 
following table reflects the rising South 
Vietnamese effort. 


Estimated 
enemy 
battle 
deaths 


U.S. 
battle 
deaths 


SVN 
battle 
deaths 


10, 500 
5,922 


Ist quarter of year 


RIGHT-TO-WORK A DEFINITE ISSUE 
IN POSTAL REFORM BILL 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
most interested in reading in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of Friday, May 22, 
1970, beginning at page 16814 the re- 
marks of my good friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. UDALL) 
regarding “right to work” as an issue in 
the currently pending postal reform bill, 

The gentleman from Arizona and I 
have served together on the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee ever 
since his election to the House and he 
knows, I have a very high personal regard 
for him and a great deal of respect for 
his opinions. 

In this instance, however, in saying, as 
he does, “Let me say here and now that 
‘right to work’ is not an issue in postal 
reform. The bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
neither advanced nor retards the ‘right to 
work’ movement; it leaves it precisely 
where it is now. It retains the status 
quo.” My colleague is completely in error. 

We are not dealing in the postal reform 
bill with employment in the private 
sector. I agree that the postal reform bill 
does not alter the Taft-Hartley Act. But 
what it does is to extend the provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act for 
the very first time to Federal employ- 
ment. 

The status quo of Federal employment 
is that there is absolutely no way, under 
existing law, for union officials and Fed- 
eral management executives to negoti- 
ate or otherwise bring into existence a 
union shop in the Federal service. 

To spell it out even more plainly, un- 
der the presently existing law, there can 
be no union shop or agency shop where 
Federal employees are concerned. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 17070 as 
reported by the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, for the first 
time, the issue of a union shop or agency 
shop would be subject to negotiation. 
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Likewise it would be an issue subject to 
binding arbitration. 

While it is true that section 14(b) of 
the Taft Hartley Act which prohibits 
the negotiation of union shops in States 
having “right to work” laws, is incor- 
porated into H.R. 17070 with the other 
provisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, there are at least some States 
whose “right to work” laws are so 
worded that they would be inapplicable 
to this situation. 

Then, of course, there are the Federal 
employees outside the 17 “right to work” 
States who now have the protection of 
Executive Order 11491. Section 1(a) of 
that order states: “Each employee has 
the right, freely and without fear of pen- 
alty or reprisal, to form, join and assist 
a labor organization or to refrain from 
any such activity, and each employee 
shall be protected in the exercise of 
this right.” 

It is not my purpose to defend the Na- 
tional Right-To-Work Committee or its 
executive vice president, Mr. Reed Lar- 
son. 

Neither do I have any opinion or any 
basis for an opinion as to whether his 
vote on the “right to work amendment” 
was a factor in the defeat of our good 
friend and colleague, the gentleman from 
Nebraska in a primary. 

I am confident that Mr. Larson, the 
Right-To-Work Committee and our col- 
league, the gentleman from Nebraska are 
quite capable of defending themselves. 

But I must take issue with my col- 
league when he suggests that H.R. 17070 
does not change the status quo with re- 
gard to the “right-to-work” issue. 

I am completely confident that he will 
agree with me when I say that for the 
first time in the history of the Federal 
service, if H.R. 17070 in its present form 
becomes law, a union shop can be nego- 
tiated (or put into effect through bind- 
ing arbitration) with the result that a 
man working for the postal service can 
be required to pay union dues or lose his 
job. 

This certainly is not the status quo. 


AGRICULTURE, THE CONGRESS, AND 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, altogether 
too many Americans dismiss the problem 
of agriculture as being something in 
which they have no concern or interest. 
In this they are in error. Agriculture is 
still by far the largest single industry 
in the United States and it generates 
jobs for nearly 40 percent of the em- 
ployed workers of our Nation, either by 
providing the raw material on which 
they work, or by providing the market for 
the implements or commodities which 
they produce. 

In earlier days there was a common 
and probably rather accurate statement 
that nationwide economic depressions all 


begin on the farm, Certainly, even today, 
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we cannot safely ignore the health of an 
industry which so directly involves so 
many of our workers and which provides 
such a large portion of the market for our 
industrial production; nor can we ignore 
the maintenance of the tremendous pro- 
ductive power of our agricultural plant 
and of the farmers who operate that 
plant. There is twice as much investment 
per capita behind each agricultural 
worker as there is behind each industrial 
worker—$50,000 per worker in agricul- 
ture as against approximately $25,000 in 
industry. This, of course, makes possible 
the tremendous productivity of American 
farmers. One man on the farm is today 
able to feed 44 people in the city. Only 
through this spectacular productivity has 
it been possible to build our great cities. 

In the Soviet Union, where one worker 
on the farm supports no more than two in 
town, it has been impossible to develop 
the kind of urban industrial society 
which exists in the United States. 

Nor can our American housewife es- 
cape grave concern with the success of 
agriculture when she realizes that she is 
buying more and better food for a smaller 
percentage of her disposable income than 
the housewife in any part of the world 
at any time in history. Actually today the 
expenditure in our grocery stores is only 
about 16.5 percent of the average family’s 
disposable income. In Western Europe 
this is between 20 and 25 percent, in the 
Soviet Union between 40 and 50 percent, 
and in the Far East as much as 75 or 80 
percent. No more convincing evidence can 
be presented that our farm program has 
worked and is working than the benefits 
it has bestowed on our consumers. 

If we will but provide the American 
farmer with the cost of production, and 
a very meager incentive, we need not 
fear that Americans will go hungry. Our 
farmers will then provide all the food 
needed at home and a large part of that 
needed abroad. But that cost of produc- 
tion must be forthcoming from one 
source or another. We have the tech- 
niques. We know how to produce food 
and fiber abundantly and cheaply. But 
even though the American farmer is the 
most efficient in the world, he must pay 
interest on his very large investment of 
land and equipment, he must buy mod- 
ern machinery, he must buy fertilizer, 
insecticides, and so forth. 

We all know that farmers have his- 
torically bought in a protected market. 
They pay the American price for every- 
thing they use. They sell in a free or 
competitive market. They receive prices 
fixed by producers in lands where the 
wage scale is only a fraction of what it 
is in our country. It has been repeatedly 
pointed out that if farmers could buy in 
a completely free market they would 
have no right to ask for assistance, but 
if they must continue to buy in a con- 
trolled market, they must either sell in 
such a market or the Government must 
make up at least part of the difference. 

Whatever things the farmer buys to 
meet his production needs must include 
the cost of our high American wage 
scale. These costs are constantly going 
up. On the other hand, the price of most 
farm products is actually lower today, 
per pound or per bushel, than it was 20 
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or 25 years ago. Wheat, corn, and cotton 
bring just about one-half of what they 
formerly brought. Do you know of any 
other large group of workers or investors 
who are today getting less per hour for 
their work, or less per dollar for their 
investment, than they did a score of 
years ago? It has been possible to con- 
tinue to produce farm crops only be- 
cause for a good many years the Govern- 
ment has contributed to the cost of pro- 
duction. For the past several years this 
Government contribution has been just a 
little over $3 billion per year. 

This is not to condemn high wages. I 
believe in a wage scale in keeping with 
our American standard of living. I do not 
propose to reduce the income of either 
labor or industry. I only ask that the re- 
turns of agriculture be placed on the 
same high standard. 

Virtually every segment of the econ- 
omy other than agriculture has received 
subsidies in either direct or indirect form. 
Railroads, steamships, and airlines long 
have enjoyed subsidies. Just last week the 
House voted overwhelmingly for a vast 
direct subsidy for ocean shipping. I voted 
for it, recognizing the dependence of all 
our people on our merchant marine. 
Tariffs and quotas which protect Ameri- 
can manufacturers from ruinous com- 
petition of foreign-made goods are an in- 
direct subsidy and clearly increase the 
cost of things farmers as well as city 
people must buy. The huge postal deficit 
each year is in large part accounted for 
by subsidized rates for magazines and 
advertisements. Incidentally, probably 
the largest of the postal subsidies—21, 
times what any farmer draws—goes to 
one of the most violent critics of our farm 
programs. 

Were we to remove all Government 
subsidy from agriculture it is obvious 
that farm production at the present rate 
could not be maintained. There simply 
would not be enough money left after 
paying interest and taxes to enable farm- 
ers to continue to buy and operate the 
equipment and supplies essential to the 
production of adequate food and fiber 
for the American people. In other words, 
it is not simply a matter of price, it goes 
further. It involves our physical ability 
to produce all the food and fiber needed. 
That food and fiber can be produced, but 
not with walking plows or horse-drawn 
cultivators, and not without fertilizers, 
insecticides, herbicides, and so forth, and 
these all cost tremendous sums of money. 
The only other way of maintaining this 
needed production would be by raising 
the price in the marketplace. 

Certainly many farmers would like 
this, but what of our consumers, the 100 
percent of our population who eat? 

They would find that they would of 
necessity be paying substantially more, 
and I have an idea those who have been 
the loudest in their denunciation of sub- 
sidies would be the first to resent the 
increased prices in the marketplace. 
Again, we are reminded of the tremen- 
dous misunderstanding which exists 
among nonfarm people. Farm subsidies 
may, and I think do, help farmers, but 
they do a great deal more for consumers 
in our cities than they have ever done 
for people on our farms. They have made 
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it possible for American consumers to en- 
joy more and cheaper food and fiber 
than consumers anywhere else in the 
world. 

We must also remember that the 
farmer only receives about one-third of 
what the housewife spends in the grocery 
store and that that share is constantly 
decreasing. Therefore, if the farmer now 
receives $3 billion subsidies, is it not 
likely that this expenditure is reducing 
consumer costs by something like $9 
billion? In any event the consumer has 
a tremendous stake in the maintenance 
of our farm programs. 

Nor can we overlook the constant ag- 
gravation of the problems of the cities 
by the flow of penniless migrants from 
the farms. Of course, it is recognized 
that some of this movement is inevitable 
as farms increase in size and some of it 
is desirable as supplying necessary new 

lood and manpower in our growing 
cities, but most of it is very undesirable 
and it is even more undesirable in direct 
proportion as these people are forced 
by sheer poverty to migrate. To the ex- 
tent that we can keep people making a 
living on the farm we are helping the 
cities—and that is what our farm pro- 
gram is trying to do. 

The question now arises, how do we 
maintain this program which has meant 
so much to all the people of America? 
Obviously it is going to be necessary to 
pass legislation of some kind and pass 
it this year. If we do not do so we will 
go back to the act of 1958, with various 
amendments. Basically this means a cot- 
ton loan of 30 cents per pound. 

This is a poor return to the cotton 
grower, but its worst feature is that it 
would raise the price of cotton both 
abroad and in American mills by almost 
50 percent. This would be disastrous both 
to the public as consumers and to cotton 
producers who would, of course, lose the 
bulk of their remaining markets to syn- 
thetics at home and to foreign growths 
abroad. The 1958 act would mean that 
two-thirds of the wheatgrowers would 
have to give an affirmative vote in the 
referendum which has already been 
called in order to maintain wheat prices 
at even 65 percent of parity. And it 
would probably mean complete chaos 
for feed grain growers. 

Yet there are those who suggest that 
this is what we should do. Their reason- 
ing is that in this way we could create 
a crisis which would force action. Some 
of us are not so sure that it would force 
any action, and if it did, we are afraid 
that it would be the kind of action we 
usually get in times of crisis and emer- 
gency—some stopgap program which 
would leave our basic problems all un- 
solved. 

Then there are those who suggest that 
we should assure every farmer full parity 
on all he can produce. This has a great 
deal of appeal. I would be happy to see 
the fulfilment of this rosy dream. But 
I cannot believe that it is practical or 
that we can get the votes necessary, and 
I cannot believe that we should in this 
way jeopardize the entire program. Every 
time that we portray ourselves as either 
unrealistic or as politically motivated I 
think we weaken the entire cause of 
agriculture. 
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There are others who urge that we 
should simply continue the present law. 
I think this is a worthy proposal. I think 
the present law has worked well. I think 
it is understood. I introduced legislation 
to bring about a continuation of this act 
on a permanent basis, but the present 
administration did not sponsor this legis- 
lation when it was adopted, and for at 
least 3 of its 5 years’ operation those now 
in control of the executive department 
were very critical of this program. They 
feel they cannot put their endorsement 
on its continuation because of their pre- 
vious criticism. They prefer some new 
name which will disassociate them with 
the past programs. They have suggested 
the so-called “set-aside.” 

I think the “set-aside” is an inexact 
unselective, and expensive method of re- 
tiring the needed acres, but I realize that 
we must cooperate with the administra- 
tion. I believe “set-aside” can be made 
to work—at a price. If they want to pay 
that price, I feel it is well to go along 
with them on this issue if they, in turn, 
will support the needs of our farmers on 
other important issues. 

Secretary Hardin has stated that his 
administration was prepared to put “ap- 
proximately the same amount of money” 
into each of the three major commodi- 
ties—wheat, feed grains, and cotton— 
that has been going into each program 
in recent years. He does not want to do 
it exactly as I would do it, but he has 
made many concessions. I have thought 
that if he would accord to cotton, and, 
if the feed grain people want it, to feed 
grains, the same type of treatment that 
he has agreed to accord to wheat—that 
is, to relate the support price on these 
commodities to a percentage of parity— 
that it would be possible for most farm 
people to join in supporting the bill. We 
are almost to that point, but as this is 
written we have no assurance that the 
administration will accept the same 
treatment for the three major crops. 

If they do, Secretary Hardin and we 
on the committee recognize that for prac- 
tical purposes there must be limitations 
placed on the size of the payments made 
to any one benefiiciary of the program. 
Iam convinced that any such limitations 
make the program less workable and 
more costly. Such limitations simply 
mean that for every major operator who 
is forced out of the program, many small 
operators must reduce their plantings 
more than they would otherwise be re- 
quired to do. This, however, is a point on 
which there is so much emotional 
hysteria that we can hardly expect much 
logical reasoning. We can only hope that 
whatever limitations are imposed, they 
will not be so burdensome as to com- 
pletely destroy the farm program. Farm- 
ers should, however, recognize that no 
matter what our view may be, limitations 
are going to be imposed. It is clear that 
no program can be passed without such 
limitations. 

Of course, predicting what will be in 
any bill before it is actually reported 
is like predicting when it will rain in 
Texas or who a woman will marry. But 
as of this moment it seems clear that the 
farm bill most likely to be reported will 
contain not only the basic provisions, 
heretofore, mentioned—that is, the con- 
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trol of production through the “set- 
aside” acres, support for the domestically 
consumed portion of the production of 
cotton, wheat and feed grains, and a 
limitation on the size of individual sup- 
port payments. But it will also extend 
the Wool Act; it will extend and clarify 
the class I base plan for milk; it will 
extend Public Law 480—the food for 
peace program—it will provide a pilot 
program which would assist farmers who, 
because of advanced age, poor health or 
other reasons, decide to retire from farm- 
ae but wish to continue living on their 
and. 

The committee has agreed upon an 
extension and very substantial enlarge- 
ment of the food stamp program, and as 
of this moment there has been no final 
decision as to whether this should be 
included as a part of the general farm 
bill or should be brought in as a separate 
piece of legislation, but the committee 
is committed to an extension of the 
food stamp program at this session. 

I feel that it is time that we brought 
all this legislation to the floor. The Agri- 
culture Committtee has agreed on details 
of most of the programs involved. I hope 
decisions will be made on the others 
within the next week. 

No bill is going to satisfy every Mem- 
ber, and probably every Member will find 
something to criticize in any bill, but it 
seems clear to me that there are so many 
vital and worthwhile interests involved 
in the passage of this legislation that it 
must be moved without further delay. 

It is not going to be as generous in its 
assistance to farmers as some of us would 
like—I would personally like to go fur- 
ther, myself—but it is going to involve 
greater commitments than the adminis- 
tration at first felt was desirable. In my 
opinion it is going to be a bill which will 
make it possible for millions of farmers to 
continue to farm and it is also going to 
enable the American consumer to con- 
tinue to buy food for the smallest part of 
his disposable income of any people in the 
world. It is going to contain some provi- 
sions which I personally feel are either 
undesirable or economically indefensible. 
It is not going to give producers some of 
the protection to which I think they are 
entitled, but it is going to go much fur- 
ther in this respect than some other 
Members and some of the administration 
Officials have felt was advisable. There 
has been a great deal of give and take on 
each side. I think this is the only way we 
can hope to get any bill. 

In spite of the assurance by the Secre- 
tary that he was willing to put “ap- 
proximately the same amount of money 
into each of the three major commodi- 
ties” and in spite of the fact that I ac- 
cept his sincerity in this commitment, I 
am convinced that his program will 
not put quite as much money into agri- 
culture as we have been putting—he 
has made every calculation of variables 
in favor of the Treasury rather than in 
favor of the farmer—and certainly it will 
not assure an increase in agricultural 
income in proportion to increases in the 
cost of living, as I think it should. But it 
does mean that there will be about $3 
billion of Federal money added to what- 
ever the market pays for farm products. 
I think this is of tremendous importance, 
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and I do not propose to lose this very 
substantial help to farmers, to consum- 
ers and to our economy just because I 
believe that we should get some addi- 
tional but comparatively minor benefits. 

Unless our entire price structure col- 
lapses, the new program is going to cost 
somewhat less than we have been spend- 
ing. Whether the new method of retir- 
ing acres is as effective as its propo- 
nents feel it will be only time will tell, 
and this is one of the reasons for limit- 
ing the program to a 3-year bill. If 
this new concept proves itself ineffective, 
as I fear, or unduly expensive, it will at 
that time be reviewed by the Congress, 
and in the meantime there are what 
we believe to be adequate mechanisms in 
the bill to enable the Secretary to make 
any needed adjustments on the second 
and third years’ programs in the event 
experience shows them needed. 

Finally, whether or not we accept the 
thesis that depressions always start on 
the farm, we must all surely recognize 
that during a period of financial uncer- 
tainty, inflation and high interest such 
as we are now facing, it is, to say the 
least, extremely unwise to keep the Na- 
tion’s largest single industry in uncer- 
tainty and doubt as to its future. A 
prompt decision on the matter of farm 
programs will give a needed degree of 
stability to our general economy. 


THE STUDENT IN THE UNIVERSITY 
AND SOCIETY OF TODAY, NO. 9 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, before 
Cambodia, Kent State, and the other 
traumatic events of this month, I had 
been gaining insights into causes of 
campus unrest in discussions with stu- 
dents from the State University of New 
York who had come to the Nation's Capi- 
tal for a firsthand study of our govern- 
mental processes and procedures. The 
names and home cities of these young 
people are included below, and I want to 
express my deep appreciation to them for 
the opportunity they gave some of my 
colleagues and me to learn more about 
the roots of some of their frustrations 
apart from the Southeast Asian situation. 

Shortly before they returned to their 
college campuses to complete the school 
year, these young people were good 
enough to respond to my invitation to 
address Members of Congress in one of 
our hearing rooms on problems of tenure 
faculty, relevance in curriculums, over- 
crowding, the “publish or perish” ques- 
tion, and other matters under the general 
topic of university reform. I am grateful 
to my fellow Members, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. Hastincs, Mr. MAT- 
sunaGA, and Mr. SMITH of New York for 
joining us on that occasion and for the 
contribution each of them made to the 
discussions. 

Mr. Speaker, in the aftermath of the 
month’s tragedies, I hope we will not 
allow ourselves to be diverted from the 
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urgent need for reform in the Nation’s 
universities and in the Nation’s legisla- 
tive process if we are to prepare young 
people for positions of responsibility in 
tomorrow’s world and if we are to assure 
that they will have a viable democratic 
form of government through which they 
can work to solve some of the pressing 
problems in the society. 

The young people who participated in 
the spring 1970 Washington semester 
program of the State University of New 
York believe the system can be made to 
work better, they fervently want an op- 
portunity to test their skills and energies 
in that belief, and I am greatly heart- 
ened by their evident sense of responsi- 
bility and determination to shape peace- 
ful solutions in an increasingly violent 
world. 

I want to express my thanks to the 
“SUNY kids” of spring 1970 for the good 
work they did in Washington and for the 
glow of spirit they left here. I want to 
take this opportunity also to express my 
appreciation of their director and pro- 
fessor, Mike Weaver, and the assistant 
director of the program, Walter Oleszek, 
who have worked so hard to provide this 
very meaningful learning experience for 
these students. 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF New YORK— WASHING- 
TON SEMESTER PROGRAM 
NAMES AND HOME CITIES OF SPRING 1970 
PARTICIPANTS 

Gary Bove, East Aurora, N.Y.; Chris Cadin, 
Camillus, N.Y.; Jim Chiswell, Cheektowaga, 
N.Y.; Alan Cobb, Medina, N.Y.; Dan Daniels, 
Utica, N.Y.; Pat Dunn, Cheektowaga, N.Y.; 
Gary Elander, Jamestown, N.Y.; Jeff Harper, 
Wolcott, N.Y.; Barb Hart, Salamanca, N.Y.; 
Gerry Holtz, Hicksville, N.Y.; Alvin Johnson, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Greg Leighton, Stewart Manor, 
N.Y.; Laura Loftus, Brockport, N.Y.; Pat 
Lucrezio, Mechanicville, N.Y.; Judy Manion, 
Manlius, N.Y.; Judie Miller, Jamestown, N.Y.; 
Brooks Mills, Fort Covington, N.Y.; Elaine 
Niver, Olean, N.Y.; Irv Rosenbaum, Mount 
Vernon, N.Y.; Tom Taraba, Penn Yan, N.Y.; 
Bill Vechiola, Fairfield, Conn.; Bob Vinal, 
Huntington Station, N.Y.; Dave Wood, Rome, 
N.Y.; Professor Michael Weaver, Director, 
Washington Semester Program, State Uni- 
versity of New York, and Walter Oleszek, 
Assistant Director, Government Division, 
Library of Congress. 


TRIBUTE TO GENERAL ANDERS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
death of Gen. Wladyslaw Anders sad- 
dened thoughtful Poles and friends of 
Poland. Among the many tributes to 
General Anders perhaps the most elo- 
quent appeared in the May 15, 1970, issue 
of the Polish Daily News of Detroit, 
edited by Mr. Stanley Krajewski. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, a translation of the tribute 
appears below: 

GENERAL ANDERS 

The news of the death of General Wlady- 
slaw Anders shocked the Polish Community. 
The fact of his passing was difficult to accept 
even though it had been known for some time 
that he was living on borrowed time. Despite 
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failing health he marshalled his strength to 
give a speech commemorating the 30th An- 
miversary of the Katyn Massacre, a speech 
which recalled the gehenna (suffering) of 
the Polish soldier in Russia. He himself had 
shared the bitterness of Soviet prisons and 
was among those who survived. Providence 
favored him and allowed him to play a further 
role in history. 

Anders was a soldier almost from the cradle. 
During World War I he was already an officer 
in the Czar’s Russian Army. He then joined 
the Polish Army formed as a result of the 
revolution. The Army was the focal point 
of his life which stretched to 78 years. 

In independent Poland he had reached the 
rank of Brigadier General when the war be- 
gan. In that bitter September of 1939, he 
fought to the last possible moment, com- 
manding the Army of the eastern front until 
he was wounded at Lwow. As often happens 
in the life of an ordinary man, so too in the 
career of a professional soldier there are 
certain moments which decide his fate. 

Anders eluded death in a Soviet prison as 
a result of the Sikorski-Majski Agreement. 
For a short time Moscow and the Legal Polish 
Government operating in London established 
favorable relations. The discovery, in April, 
1943, of the Katyn Massacre breached these 
relations but by that time all the Poles who 
had been affected by the agreement had 
been able to get to Persia and form a new 
army to assist the Allies in the West. 

Anders stood at the head of this army, an 
army resurrected by a seeming miracle. It 
later became the II Polish Corps and became 
famous by capturing Monte Cassino. That 
magnificent victory, while perhaps not fully 
appreciated in some quarters, was the high 
point in the career of Anders and the Polish 
Army in World War II. 

Twenty-six years have passed since that 
great moment when the White and Red 
standard was unfurled on the battle-scarred 
summit of Monte Cassino. The victory 
opened the Road to Rome, which fell with- 
out destruction. The victory at Monte Cas- 
sino was so great that Poles rank it with 
Sobieski's victory over the Turks near Vienna. 
Morally, it seemed as great as the Miracle at 
the Vistula. And Anders became a hero. 

When we consider the history of the Polish 
Nation in World War II, we remember the 
hell of Nazi and Siberian camps, the latter 
filled with Poles from lands east of the Bug, 
lands which fell into the hands of the Rus- 
sians as a result of the infamous Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact. We also remember that 
within Poland a daring struggle was carried 
on by the Armia Krajowa while in the West 
their brothers fought from Dunkirk and 
Narvik and Tobruk to Monte Cassino and 
Arnheim. 

Teheran and Yalta were a tragedy. The 
sufferings and the military contributions of 
Polish men and women were not given suf- 
ficient heed. Even the enormous efforts of 
Polish pilots, that brave line which formed 
the most successful wing of the R.A.F. dur- 
ing the critical “Battle of Britain,” have not 
yet been rightfully acknowledged. 

At Monte Cassino, Hitler suffered one of 
his greatest defeats. It came at the hands of 
men representing a nation he and Stalin 
had scornfully believed they had crossed off 
the map of the world in 1939. Anders was a 
good leader, he was proficient in his chosen 
profession, and he understood the psychol- 
ogy of his Russian antagonists. Such was 
his antipathy to Communism that he could 
not and would not return to a Poland gov- 
erned by agents of Moscow. 

Anders chose emigration in order to con- 
tinue the fight for true freedom. Settling in 
England he threw himself into a great whirl- 
pool of work. 

In 1954, as a result of political differences, 
Anders left the Legal Government and 
joined others in the so-called Zjednoczenie 
(Union). No one will deny that this caused 
a split existing to this day, and sadder still 
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because of the ranks of the Independents 
have been thinned not by war but by time. 
One by one they have left this world, soldiers 
whose only thought was a truly free and in- 
dependent Poland. So long as they fought 
the foe, unity prevailed. But when it came 
to politics they could not agree. 

Anders is gone. As a soldier history will 
speak well of him. As a politician he 
awakened doubts and was condemned by 
some and glorified by others. General Anders 
was a Pole and a soldier who sincerely loved 
Poland. An era is ending which will be closed 
by President August Zaleski, who has out- 
lived them all. It has befallen Anders to 
come to rest in a foreign land and that is 
the greatest drama of a soldier. 


A FINAL TRIBUTE TO CONGRESS- 
MAN CLIFFORD R. HOPE, SR. 


HON. KEITH G. SEBELIUS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1970 


Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, last 
Tuesday, May 19, it was my honor and 
privilege to represent the Kansas con- 
gressional delegation at the funeral serv- 
ices in Garden City, Kans., for the be- 
loved Clifford R. Hope, Sr., who served 
the State of Kansas for 30 years, in the 
House of Representatives. 

As the membership of this great body 
knows, Clifford Hope enjoyed the respect 
of his colleagues to the extent that he 
was known as “Mr. Agriculture.” He was 
a statesman, a true Christian gentleman, 
and a wonderfully warm and human 
man to all that enjoyed the privilege of 
calling him a friend. 

I know that many of his former col- 
leagues here in Washington and his 
friends throughout the world will be 
pleased to know the services in Clifford 
Hope’s honor were most fitting and re- 
flected the measure of this great man. 

The eulogy was given by his close 
friend and minister, Rev. J. Merion 
Kadyk of the United Presbyterian 
Church. Reverend Kadyk, I am sure, 
spoke for all of us who knew Cliff Hope 
when he said, “He has opened for us a 
better way.” 

The following newspaper article from 
Cliff Hope’s hometown newspaper, the 
Garden City Telegram, gives the full ac- 
count: 

He Has OPENED For Us A BETTER WAY 

“He prepared for the day in which we now 
live.” 

With these words of the Rev. J. Merion 
Kadyk, the Honorable Clifford R. Hope was 
memorialized yesterday afternoon in a fu- 
neral service at the First United Methodist 
Church. 

The Rev. Mr. Kadyk, who recently retired 
as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of which Mr. Hope was a member, applied 
the words yesterday said many years ago of 
Abraham Lincoln: “Now he belongs to the 

es.” 

“ere said these words were applicable to Mr. 
Hope “for he has opened for us a better way, 
a better way for this community, state, and 
the United States, and, indeed, for the world.” 

To the surviving members of Mr. Hope's 
family—his children, grandchildren, broth- 
ers and sisters—the minister said: 
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“We want to share your bereavement, but 
also want to share the joy and appreciation 
of this great man ... Of Clifford Hope, it 
can be said his was the way of love. In this 
sense, we share your joy as well as your 
love.” 

He said Mr. Hope had a “philosophy and 
understanding that qualified him for God’s 
call for national and international service.” 
He termed the former congressman as a 
“light-giving and enriching person,” and 
said he was a “Christian gentleman and 
statesman in every sense of the word. He 
belongs to the nation as well as to his own 
state.” 

The Rev. Mr. Kadyk has served as pastor 
of the church in which Mr. Hope worshiped 
regularly for approximately nine years. In 
tribute to Mr. Hope’s major role in passage 
of Public Law 480, known as the “Food for 
Peace Program,” his former pastor said: 

“It was through Clifford Hope that little 
children were fed.” 

Mr. Hope was an avid flower gardener, and 
was termed as a “man who loved the touch 
of flowers” and one who wanted to “share 
the beauties of this community with future 
generations.” 

The funeral, originally set in the Presby- 
terian Church, was moved to the Methodist 
sanctuary for its larger seating capacity. It 
was about three-quarters filled. 

Mr. Hope was buried in Valley View Ceme- 
tery beside his wife, Pauline, who died about 
a year ago. He was a veteran of World War I 
and was given a military funeral and burial 
by an American Legion color guard and firing 
squad. 

Special music was provided during the 
service by Charles Larson, also a member of 
the Presbyterian Church, who sang two 
hymns, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” and 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Mrs. Howard 
Blanchard was organist. 

Eight long-time friends of the deceased 
served as honorary pallbearers—George H. 
Anderson, P., A. Burtis, former U.S. Sen. 
Frank Carlson, O. C. Hicks, Lee Kemper, C. A. 
McAllister, Lester McCoy and Raimon Wal- 
ters. 

Active pallbearers were John R. Burnside, 
L. C. Crouch, Howard Hardy, Taylor Jones, 
Bert H. Vance, and E, F. Ware. Ushers were 
Lloyd Haag, Dale Saffels and John D. Osborn, 
all of the Fleming, Haag, Hope, and Saffels 
law firm. 


Mr. Speaker, throughout this past 
week, the Kansas press has been replete 
with tributes to Cliff Hope. As I stated 
before, he was known to those through- 
out rural and small town America as “Mr. 
Agriculture,” a term he never took seri- 
ously himself, but one that fit him per- 
fectly nevertheless. Cliff Hope was the 
kind of Congressman who could serve as 
chairman of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, draft our Nation’s farm legisla- 
tion, and at the same time, be known and 
loved by the individual family farmer as 
“my personal representative in Wash- 
ington.” His combination of greatness 
and personal humility touched the lives 
and hearts of all he represented and who 
knew him. 

The following articles from the Tele- 
gram describe his contributions to agri- 
culture and the esteem in which these 
contributions were held: 

“Mr. AGRICULTURE,” AND RIGĦTLY So 

To many, Clifford R. Hope was “Mr. Agri- 
culture,” and rightly so. 

In his 30 years in Congress, he served con- 
tinuously as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. He was its chairman 
in the 80th (1947-48) and 83rd (1953-54) 
sessions, and was ranking Republican on the 
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committee from 1932 until his retirement in 
1956. 

He had a part in the formulation and en- 
actment of most agricultural legislation dur- 
ing the time he served. 

In 1945, he was a member of the United 
States delegation to the first meeting of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations in Quebec, Canada. He also 
served as a member in 1946 when it met in 
Copenhagen, in 1949 in Washington, and in 
1951 and 1955 in Rome. 

He was a member of the U.S. delegation to 
the Interparliamentary Union meetings in 
Steckholm in 1946 and in Istanbul in 1951. 
He served as congressional advisor to the U.S. 
delegation at the Inter-American Conserva- 
tion Conference in September, 1948, and to 
the American delegation to the International 
Wheat Conference in 1948, 1949, and 1952. 

President Truman appointed him as a 
member of the Missouri Basin Survey Com- 
mission in 1952. 

Mr. Hope initiated the Farm Credit Act 
of 1953 which increased the farmer owner- 
ship and control of the federal farm credit 
system. He was the coauthor of the Hope- 
Aiken Watershed Act which has enabled land 
owners across the nation to develop water- 
sheds with federal aid and conserve water 
and top soil. 

In 1936, he co-authored the Research and 
Marketing Act, and in his later years ad- 
vocated a bureau of food utilization to help 
reduce farm surpluses. 

It was much-talked-about that he would 
receive the nod for secretary of agriculture 
in the Eisenhower administration, and re- 
ceived support from several individuals and 
newspapers, including the Kansas City Star. 
However, Mr. Hope, in 1952, was quoted in 
the Garden City Telegram as saying “my 
only ambition is to be elected representative 
of the Southwestern District.” 

In 1956, his last year in Congress, his por- 
trait was unveiled in the House Agricultural 
Committee room. Harold Cooley, chairman of 
the committee, said, at the unveiling: 

“This, ladies and gentlemen, is the portrait 
of the grand champion of agriculture. Mr. 
Hope is the best qualified person on agricul- 
ture legislation in the nation today. His life 
has been a blessing and benefaction, not 
only to the American farmer, but to all the 
citizens of the nation and the people of the 
world.” 

In his years in Congress, Mr. Hope also 
served as a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Labor, on several special committees 
including the one on post war economic 
policy and planning for which he made sur- 
veys of Russia, Iran, Egypt, Greece, Italy and 
most countries of Western Europe. 

He was a member of the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee from 1933 until 1946, 
secretary of the Republican Conference of 
the House of Representatives from 1934 to 
1945, and was a member of the Republican 
Policy Committee in the House. 


CLIFFORD Hore Won QUOTED RESPECT OF 
SEVERAL EDITORS 


During his many years of public service, 
Clifford R. Hope won the quoted respect of 
several newspaper editors, 

Here are a few, as listed in Garden City 
High School vice-principal R. Dean Nolte’s 
thesis for his master’s degree, entitled “An 
Analysis of Selected Speeches by Clifford R. 
Hope Sr.”: 

“...@& man of exceptional ability, and an 
articulate one. But he has never imposed his 
views on unwilling ears. He has never ranted 
and raved and beat his breast in the House 
forum. He never indulged in tiresome tirade 
or engaged in filibuster. Instead, he has gone 
his congressional way—a calm, poised, rea- 
sonable man of unimpeachable honesty. 
While he has been diligent in behalf of his 
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constituents, he served as no errand boy.”— 
The Wichita Beacon, July 10, 1956. 

“Cliff Hope demanded an end to horse play. 
Flayed in cool, well-spoken language the mi- 
nority complex of certain Republican as 
well as Democratic leaders, Hope left no 
doubt as to his feeling that the farm legisla- 
tion should not be a political football.”— 
The Topeka Capital, Feb. 21, 1936. 

“Hope is the voice of the wheat farmer. 
They have followed his advice because the 
long association has shown he represents 
The Topeka Capital, July 5, 1956. 

“Honorable Clifford Hope from this district 
was greeted with a most enthusiastic crowd 
when he appeared in Scott City last Friday 
evening for an address. Clifford R. Hope has 
always been a favorite with Scott County 
people and the reception with which he was 
accorded last Friday evening would indicate 
that he has lost none of his popularity. His 
speech was well received and there is every 
indication that he will carry the county by 
a big majority next month. Hope is a most 
untiring worker for the farmers throughout 
this section of the state. He knows their 
needs and they know that he can always be 
depended upon to do everything possible for 
their advancement.”—Scott City Record, Oct. 
27, 1938. 

“Some people differ with Mr. Hope, and 
some did not see eye to eye with him on 
many points, but none ever questioned his 
sincerity and his obvious determination to 
do what he thought best, for the best inter- 
est on the part of Kansas.”—-Dodge City 
Globe, May 29, 1950. 

“We are really thankful he (Hope) lacks 
that something which is so outstanding in so 
many wheel-horse politicians that brands 
them as ‘just a politician’ and nothing else... 
Clifford Hope is where he should be—in 
Washington doing what he can for his gov- 
ernment and his people in time of need.”— 
Garden City Weekly News, Sept. 5, 1940. 

“Clifford Hope is an exceptional servant. 
For the more than 20 years he has served 
in Congress, he has been doing a superior 
job of representing the people of his dis- 
tricts. We have gone to him many times, 
even as a youngster, with always the same 
results—prompt and complete satisfaction. 
What’s more Cliff Hope sticks to his job most 
religiously. While many other Congressmen 
are out building many political fences, mak- 
ing speeches, seeking the lime light, Mr. Hope 
has stuck to the less exciting, sometimes dull, 
chores in the House to represent his district 
in Washington.’—Wellingten Daily News, 
July 7, 1952. 

“He is a man who stuck to his business, 
with honesty and simplicity. Firm to his be- 
liefs, he was never afraid to buck the GOP 
administration when he felt it wrong. Clif- 
ford Hope gave 30 years not only to Kansas 
and the people of the Southwestern District, 
but to his country. His record stands as & 
dedicated public servant.’-—Southwest Daily 
Times, Liberal, June 10, 1956. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to touch 
briefly on an early experience in Cliff 
Hope’s life that I think exemplifies the 
great meaning this man’s life has for 
all of us today, especially our Nation’s 


young people. 

After Cliff completed the eighth grade 
in Ripley, Okla., there was no high school 
to attend. The next fall, not content with 
what he had learned, Cliff simply reen- 
rolled in the eighth grade just to learn 
more and increase his education. His ex- 
ample is mindful of great Americans in 
our Nation’s past who felt education was 
indeed a privilege and not a right. 

Just before his untimely passing Clif- 
ford R. Hope received a distinguished 
service award from the National Asso- 
ciation of Conservation Districts, an 
award that was to be the last among 
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many high honors and tributes paid to 
this great man. 

This award was a most fitting tribute 
for it represented the essence of what 
Clifford Hope’s life means. The ideas he 
has sown will mean a better America for 
all of us. To accomplish this, he chose as 
his life’s vocation the means by which 
we can feed the hungry and save and 
improve our environment for future gen- 
erations—he chose agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, this is what life is all 
about. The fact Clifford R. Hope was 
here among us made our State and Na- 
tion a better place. His example is truly 
a fitting challenge to all Americans to 
contribute the same. 


VIETNAM FACT SHEET RELEASED 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, at this 
moment when our President is in the 
process of escalating our involvement in 
Southeast Asia, another thorough study 
of the facts leading to the Vietnam quag- 
mire is in order. 

A new fact sheet prepared by the Com- 
mittee of Concerned Asian Scholars at 
Cornell reveals the fallacies and errors of 
judgment under which U.S. policy has 
been determined. 

I take this opportunity to place this 
valuable checklist into the RECORD. 

Fact SHEET ON VIETNAM 


FRENCH RENEGE ON AGREEMENTS—INDO- 
CHINESE WAR BEGINS—1945-—54 


1945—Japanese surrender. Ho Chih Minh 
declares independent Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. 

1946—French forces return, recognize au- 
thority of Ho regime over North, promise 
plebiscite in South. Later French establish 
separate puppet government in South and 
issue ultimatum to Ho to disband all Viet- 
minh military forces in North. Ho's refusal 
results in open warfare. 

1949—French attempt to rally popular sup- 
port, establish autonomous State of Vietnam 
based in Saigon under Emperor Bao Dai. 

1950—U:S. and allies recognize Bao Dai gov- 
ernment and U.S. begins economic and mili- 
tary aid. Russia and China recognize Ho 
regime. 

1954—Dien Bien Phu symbolizes final de- 
feat of French. 


GENEVA ACCORDS PROMISE ELECTIONS—DIEM 
AND U.S. RENEGE—1954—56 


1954—Geneva Agreement provides for two 
temporary military regroupment zones, 
French in South and Vietminh in North. Re- 
unification promised after nation-wide elec- 
tions scheduled for July 1956. Political re- 
prisals and foreign military bases or troops 
prohibited; U.S. refuses to sign but agrees 
to honor agreement. 

1954—-SEATO established. S. Vietnam des- 
ignated as a “protected state.” 

1955—Diem (Prime Minister under Bao 
Dai) refuses Hanoi proposal to consult on 

promised elections and proclaims self Presi- 
dent of independent Republic of Vietnam. 

DIEM REGIME ALIENATES VIETNAMESE—U.S. 
INVOLVEMENT INCREASES—1956—63 

1956—Diem ordinance allows arrest of 

anyone considered dangerous to public or- 


der. Elected village councils replaced by 
government appointees. Last French troops 
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withdraw; U.S. military advisory group re- 
mains to train and equip S. Vietnamese 
army. 

1958—Clandestine radio (Voice of S. Viet- 
nam Liberation Front) begins operation in 
South. Denounced by Hanoi as provocative. 

1960—Anti-communist leaders in South 
condemn Diem undemocratic policies, Ha- 
noi sanctions formation of United Front and 
overthrow of Diem regime. National Libera- 
tion Front of South Vietnam (NLF) formal- 
ly established. 

1961—-Visits of Vice-President Johnson 
and other officials to S. Vietnam result in 
increase in U.S. advisors to 18,000. 

1962—-NLF calls for implementation of 
Geneva accords, withdrawal of U.S. military 
personnel, and coalition government in 
South with neutral foreign policy. 

1963—-Buddhist uprising against Diem. 
Kennedy calls for popular reforms in 8. 
Vietnam and suspends U.S, aid. Diem regime 
overthrown. 


NEUTRALIZATION PROPOSALS REJECTED—U.S. 
BEGINS WIDE SCALE BOMBING—1963-—65 


1963-64—-NLF proposes negotiated ceasefire 
and general elections. U Thant supports. 
Johnson labels neutralization “a Commu- 
nist takeover.” Antineutralist elements over- 
throw Saigon government, reject NLF pro- 
posals for negotiations. U Thant suggests 
reconvening Geneva Conference. Johnson 
rejects this as a conference to “ratify ter- 
ror.” U.S. military mission increased to 
21,000. 

1964—(August) Gulf of Tonkin Incident. 
Johnson orders retaliation before Navy has 
determined that attack on U.S. destroyers 
did in fact occur. Congressional resolution 
authorizes “all necessary measures.” 

1965—(January—February) Continued in- 
stability of Saigon government results in 
armed forces control of regime under Thieu 
and Ky. U.S. begins widespread bombing 
of North and NLF areas in South. US. 
marines land in South. U Thant again ap- 
peals for reconvening Geneva Conference. 
HANOI PEACE PLAN REJECTED—U.S, INSTITUTES 

BOMBING PAUSE—1965—66 


1965—(April—May) Hanoi four point pro- 
posal; withdrawal U.S. military; cessation 
hostilities against North; honor Geneva ac- 
cords; Vietnamese to solve own problems, 
U.S. orders bombing halt conditional on re- 
duction in hostilities by other side. Bombing 
resumed in 5 days. 

1965— (July-December) Johnson offers 
“unconditional discussions” with “any gov- 
ernment” and announces U.S. troop in- 
creases to 125,000. Saigon refuses to negoti- 
ate with NLF. Repeated peace feelers from 
Hanoi brings U.S. request for “clarification” 
while U.S. carries out first air strike on 
Hanoi-Haiphong complex. 

1965-66—(December—January) Second 
U.S. bombing halt. N. Vietnamese forces cease 
most aggressive actions in South. US. 
launches major offensive. Administration ig- 
nored Senate appeal for continuation of 
bombing pause. Hanoi calls for implemen- 
tation of Geneva accords. 

ELECTIONS HELD IN SOUTH—TET OFFENSIVE 
SHAKES U.S. CONFIDENCE—1966-68 


1966—(March-September) Buddhist dem- 
onstrations in Hue put down with American 
military support and Saigon promise of na- 
tional election. Only candidates acceptable 
to government allowed to participate in Con- 
stitutional Assembly elections; Buddhists 
boycott. 

1966— (October) At Manila conference, 
U.S. agrees to withdraw troops 6 months after 
Hanoi and NLF withdraw to north of 17th 
parallel. U.S. troop strength reaches 385,000 
(8 times the number of N. Vietanmese 
troops). 

1967—(February) Johnson refuses to stop 
bombing until North stops all infiltration 
into South. Bombing resumed before reply 
received. 
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1967—(September) Vietnamese presiden- 
tial elections result in Thieu-Ky victory with 
35% plurality. All known advocates of peace- 
ful settlement or negotiations with NLF are 
banned, 

1967-68—"Free fire” zones established, re- 
sulting in estimated 4 million refugees (25% 
of population). 

1968— (January-February) Tet offensive. 
Vietcong and N. Vietnamese troops attack 
36 of S. Vietnam’s 44 provincial capitals, 
holding major portions of Saigon and Hue. 
In heavy fighting over Hue, civilian casualties 
estimated at 3600. 


JOHNSON ANNOUNCES BOMBING HALT—PEACE 
CONFERENCE BOGS DOWN—1968-69 


1968— (April-June) Peace moves in U.S. 
escalate following Tet Offensive. Johnson 
announces bombing halt north of 20th paral- 
lel as first step to “de-escalate the conflict” 
and “move immediately to peace through 
negotiations.” Total halt to follow signs of 
restraint from other side. Hanoi agrees to 
meet U.S. representatives in Paris; talks 
begin in May. Subsequent decline in N. Viet- 
namese offensive operations. 

1968—(October) Johnson announces total 
bombing halt on election eve. NLF and Saigon 
governments to join peace talks. 

1969— (January) Four-party talks begin in 
Paris. 

1969— (April-May) Peace talks stalemate 
over issues of troop withdrawals and interim 
government. Hanoli/NLF demand U.S. com- 
mitment to total withdrawal of U.S. forces 
and call for provisional coalition government 
representing all who favor peace, independ- 
ence and neutrality. 

1969—(May) Nixon announces start of 
gradual troop withdrawals (U.S. troop 
strength in Vietnam 540,000). 

1969—-(November—December) US. and 
world opinion shocked by news of U.S. troops 
killing Vietnamese civilians at Mylai. 


STALEMATE IN PARIS AND VIETNAM—ESCALATION 
IN LAOS AND CAMBODIA—1969~—70 


1969—-(December—March) Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee increasingly critical of 
U.S. involvement in Southeast Asia. Senate- 
House Conference Committee proposes leg- 
islation barring use of U.S. combat troops in 
Laos, 

1969—(December) U.S. chief delegate to 
Paris talks (Lodge) resigns; neither he nor 
deputy replaced. No progress in negotiations. 
Thieu government closes two Saigon news- 
papers, seizes 15 student leaders, purges and 
imprisons three critics in House of Repre- 
sentatives. Vice-President Agnew, on Asian 
tour, deems it inappropriate for U.S, to press 
Thieu to broaden his popular support. 

1970— (January-February) Administration 
states that infiltration from N. Vietnam de- 
creases. U.S. carries out retaliatory bombings 
on North for attacks on U.S, reconnaisance 
planes, 

1970— (January-March) Increased fight- 
ing in Laos, with U.S. bombing wide areas 
in support of Laotian government troops. 
Numerous civilian casualties and large num- 
bers of refugees. Deep U.S. involvement in 

» arming, financing and directing 
clandestine army of Meo tribesmen (non- 
Lao hill peoples) revealed. Laotian govern- 
ment requests reconyening of Geneva Con- 
ference; Pathet Lao (Pro-communist forces) 
seek to open direct negotiations with Lao- 
tian government and demand end to U.S. 
bombing. 

1970— (March-April) Coup in Cambodia 
deposes neutralist leader Prince Sihanouk, 
calis for military actions against Vietcong 
and N. Vietnamese bases in Cambodian bor- 
der areas, S. Vietnamese forces begin attacks 
on suspected Vietcong base camps in Cam- 
bodia with U.S. helicopter support. Many 
members of Cambodia’s Vietnamese minor- 
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ity killed as consequence of anti-Vietmamese 
campaign undertaken by new military re- 
gime in Phom Penh. Vietcong offensive 
moves westward close to capital; Cambodia 
appeals for foreign arms aid. 

1970—(April 20) Nixon pledges to with- 
draw an additional 150,000 troops from Viet- 
nam during 1970 because progress in “Viet- 
namization” exceeding expectations. 

1970— (April 30) Nixon Administration an- 
nounces that U.S. and S. Vietnamese forces 
have launched first of 6 major attacks into 
Cambodia to root out Vietcong and N. Viet- 
namese bases in order to make “Vietnami- 
zation” policy successful and insure con- 
tinuing withdrawal of U.S. troops. 


STUDENT ASSAYS MOOD OF AMERI- 
CAN YOUTH TOWARD VIETNAM 
WAR 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, Mark 
D. Nozette, a student from Colgate Uni- 
versity who has been an intern in my of- 
fice this spring was accorded the honor 
of testifying on Vietnam before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee re- 
cently. 

Mark is vice president of the student 
body at Colgate and, I believe, is repre- 
sentative of many sensitive young people 
who have visited Capitol Hill in the past 
few weeks to express their dismay over 
the course of American foreign policy. 

I therefore submit Mark’s testimony, 
which I think is as enlightening as it 
is eloquent: 

STATEMENT OF Marx D. Nozerre 


Mr. CHARMAN: I want to thank the Com- 
mittee for affording me the opportunity to 
speak this afternoon. I believe your initia- 
tive is a good one and I am sure you realize 
that the success of these hearings will not 
be measured by the number of witnesses that 
appear or the number of statements you il- 
licit, but rather by the affirmative action you 
take after we have gone. 

The enormous and spontaneous campus re- 
action to the President's invasion of Cam- 
bodia and the murders at Kent State illus- 
trate beyond any doubt that sheer depth of 
feeling held by many young people against 
the current direction of American foreign 
policy. The heart of the matter is really very 
simple: many of my peers do not wish to see 
lives taken—be they Vietnamese, Laotian, 
Cambodian, or their very own—for what they 
consider to be a worthless cause. What you 
have been seeing on the campuses then is 
no youthful] fling, but concern and frustra- 
tion over a matter of life and death. 

The actions taken to protest this latest 
escalation have been as varied as the cam- 
puses which have initiated them. Yet, other 
than creating a sense of turmoil or crisis, I 
doubt whether these exercises have been very 
fruitful. The war goes on, lives are lost, and 
the nation’s malaise deepens. 

We at Colgate have had our own special 
project. More than half of our student body 
asked one of our alumni, Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers, to resign either from the 
Cabinet or from Colgate’s board of trustees. 
Our hope, however impolitic, was that his 
departure from the Nixon Administration 
over & policy with which he was not in agree- 
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ment, would underscore feelings against the 
war and raise doubts in the minds who have 
heretofore remained silent. 

While we failed to get the Secretary's resig- 
nation, two points did become abundantly 
clear to us. 

First, there is no communications gap be- 
tween the Nixon Administration and that 
segment of youth opposed to the war. They 
know what we're saying and we know what 
they're saying. The difference is one of basic 
policy—of admitting a mistake and acting 
accordingly, or of clinging to the same out- 
worn slogans and premises which have been 
so manifestly disastrous and tragic in the 

t. 


Secondly, we learned that regardless of 
how courteous this Administration has re- 
cently been, it is not going to heed a bunch 
of students, especially when they have no 
political clout. 

We all know how successful the President 
has been in using the media; we all know 
how easy it would be for him to isolate or 
discredit any one segment of opinion—espe- 
cially youthful antiwar sentiment; and we 
all know how much this ability has allowed 
him to continue to hope for some kind of 
victory. 

This increasing power of the President cor- 
responds with the declining power of the 
Congress—a theme with which I am sure 
you are familiar. Besides all its other effects, 
this war is raising serious questions regard- 
ing the viability of a system of diffused 
power, The Executive is clearly the one clos- 
est to the people. And he shapes the opin- 
ion in your district, opinion which you then 
follow. Is this what is meant by an inde- 
pendent Legislative Branch? 

We on the campuses and you on the Hill 
are thus in very similar predicaments, 
Neither one of us has been able to move 
popular opinion; neither one of us has been 
able to get the President to end this war. As 
long as he continues his slick and singular 
use of the media he will control popular sen- 
timents. And as long as Members simply 
follow those sentiments, he will control the 
Congress as well. 

Regardless of how you might wish to label 
yourself; regardless of how you might feel 
about the opinions expressed during these 
hearings; I am sure you cannot help but 
realize your own position. We are witnessing 
a crisis in leadership, a crisis stemming from 
the ability of the President to make the Con- 
gress his prisoner; and the inability or un- 
Willingness of the legislative branch to 
escape. 

This fall, students in all parts of the coun- 
try will be working to change the situation. 
Elections are the only means which provide 
such an opportunity. We will be attempting 
to gain that illusive political power for our- 
selves by restoring the legislative branch to 
a responsible position in the execution of 
foreign policy. We will be challenging mem- 
bers who have sat passively by while lives 
have been needlessly spent. 

I believe, however, that this situation need 
not be one of confrontation for I think that 
your interests and ours correspond. There is 
no reason why you cannot use the opportu- 
nity of this fall’s election to speak out—if 
not against policy then certainly against the 
process of its formulation. 

Maybe this will force you to lead your dis- 
trict instead of follow; maybe you will have 
to endure political or personal discomfort 
for it is not an easy thing to oppose an in- 
cumpbent President on foreign policy. But 
this war demands that kind of action, for 
considerations here go beyond military tac- 
tics to the heart of the constitutional system. 
I suppose I may even be asking you to risk 
your career but gentlemen, you have been 
asking us to risk our lives. 
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REVOLT AGAINST RATIONALITY 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said and written in recent weeks 
about the causes of the unrest that seems 
so prevalent in our Nation today. An edi- 
torial in the Wall Street Journal of 
May 22, however, stands out as one of 
the most cogent and thoughtful analyses 
of the problem, and I commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

REVOLT AGAINST RATIONALITY 


Is American democracy finally coming 
apart at the seams, as so Many observers— 
and portents—seem to suggest? 

We ourselves have always entertained a 
certain skepticism about the democratic ex- 
periment. Not, we hasten to add, because we 
considered it poorly conceived; on the con- 
trary, the blueprint uniquely combined high 
idealism with a shrewd understanding of 
how to cope with man as a political animal. 
It has worked remarkably well, giving the 
U.S. one of the most stable, long-lasting 
political structures in history, giving the 
people liberty within a framework of order. 

Rather, our doubts were more or less the 
kind that troubled Tocqueville, Macaulay, 
Jose Ortega y Gasset, among others: That 
our form of democracy is indeed an experi- 
ment, a rarity in the rough record of polit- 
ical entities. More, that by its nature it pro- 
duces mass man, who eventually, it was 
feared, would succumb to individual or group 
greed and envy, dissipating the tolerance and 
mutual respect on which the whole depends. 

The framers of the Constitution were 
acutely aware of the dangers and strove 
mightily to avert their materializing. They 
would, as Jefferson reckoned, bind down the 
Executive in the chains of the Constitution, 
for they were especially cognizant of the pos- 
sible peril of the emergence of an individual 
tyrant. But they would also see to it that 
power was so distributed in the Government 
that tyranny could develop nowhere. 

They were even more subtle. They would 
use some of man’s less noble drives to help 
preserve the democracy they created. Thus 
Madison, writing extensively about the men- 
ace of factionalism, reasoned that there 
would inevitably be factions but that in their 
own self-interest they would tacitly, peace- 
fully negotiate with each other, in effect can- 
celing out each other as threats to the polit- 
ical system. 

Yet today, sad to see, we do have individual 
and group greed and envy ascendant, have a 
sort of sourness in the national spirit, have 
rampant factionalism. Factionalism, whether 
it be of the black separatists, the student 
militants or the construction workers on 
Broad Street battling the anti-war demon- 
strators. It is by no means confined to this 
country, but it is bad enough. 

All this ugliness could probably be man- 
aged and gradually moderated within the 
democratic process, and rational men ob- 
viously hope it will be. Unfortunately, an ad- 
ditional element has intervened, one that 
apparently no one fully anticipated but that 
to an extent derives from the democratic 
concept itself. It is that many people today 
are in fact not rational; not only not inter- 
ested in rationality as a manifest humanistic 
desideratum but deliberately in revolt 
against it. 

The phenomenon is most evident, of 
course, among the university radicals. They 
reject the whole range of values of Western 
civilization, not least the value that civiliza- 
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tion puts on the quality of reason. They 
loathe their own country and its institutions. 
They want to pull everything down, and they 
boast that they have no idea what would re- 
place the present society. 

Now it is sometimes remarked, correctly, 
that these students are a minority—but their 
capacity for havoc can hardly be discounted. 
Unquestionably this relative handful of fa- 
natics set the stage, among numerous other 
disruptions, for the deplorable shooting of 
the innocents by the National Guard at Kent 
State. They are in no small part responsible 
for the closing of many universities. 

The upshot is that the non-radical stu- 
dents, the ones who want to get an educa- 
tion, are being deprived of it. Even on the 
campuses that are still open, in many cases 
there is so much turmoil that little studying 
can be done. So a question about the future 
of a democratic society is whether, between 
the radicals who want to destroy it and the 
normal students who are perforce coming 
out ill-educated, the nation can expect to 
have competent leadership in all fields. 

Many blame anti-intellectual, antidemo- 
cratic professors like the ineffable Marcuse 
for the sorry state of academe, and they 
richly deserve the blame. The deterioration, 
however, is also an aspect of democracy; that 
is, if the society tries to practice equality of 
opportunity, it is natural enough that it will 
assume that practically everyone should have 
a college education. 

It is a mistake, though. The nation’s cam- 
puses are overloaded with people who have 
no business there, who have no affinity for 
the intellectual life, who would be better 
off in vocational schools or at work. They 
surely are not all rabid radicals, but their 
fundamental incompatibility with academic 
pursuits greatly contributes to the boredom 
which in turn contributes to campus unrest, 

Well, we certainly are not about to give up 
on the democratic idea, despite the omens; 
we agree with Churchill when he said that 
democracy is possibly the worst form of gov- 
ernment, except for any other. All the same, 
it seems increasingly clear that if there is 
to be much basis for genuine hope, a lot of 
Americans are going to have to relearn what 
democracy—and human nature—are all 
about. 


IRONIC DELIBERATIONS 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, no one 
has so clearly defined the real issue 
under consideration of the “amendment 
to end the war” and President Nixon’s 
forthright leadership as has the Farm- 
ington Daily Times of Farmington, 
N. Mex. I include their excellent editorial 
for the review of my colleagues: 

[From the Farmington (N. Mex.) Times, 

May 19, 1970] 
IRONIC DELIBERATIONS 

A move is underway in the U.S. Senate 
to cut-off or drastically limit expenditures 
for American military operations in Indo- 
china. 

Since President Nixon announced April 
80 the necessity of routing out North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong installations in Cam- 
bodia, there has been renewed opposition 
within the U.S. to the American policy in 
Southeast Asia. 

Despite all reports that Nixon's plan to 
send American troops into Cambodia—and 
he accepted full responsibility for the de- 
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cision—is bringing about the desired results, 
there remains a vociferous segment of the 
population which seems determined that the 
U.S. surrender in South Vietnam. 

The President explained to the nation 
and the world on April 30 that the Cambo- 
dian action was designed to curb the Com- 
munist capability to wage war in South 
Vietnam. If that capability could be curbed, 
it was reasoned, the U.S. timetable for troop 
withdrawals could be kept and possibly 
speeded up. It was also hoped that Hanoi, 
recognizing it had no chance of a military 
victory, might at last decide to talk sense 
in Paris where so-called peace talks have 
been underway for two years. 

Dismissing the logic of the Nixon policy, 
the anti-war anti-establishment sector of 
the population took the Cambodian situ- 
ation as a cue for renewed efforts which, in 
effect, tend to aid the Communist cause and 
prolong the war. 

It is ironic that some of the doves in the 
U.S. Senate now call for cutting off funds 
for America’s participation in the South- 
east Asia mess. 

Most of the Nixon-critics were in a posi- 
tion to cut-off those funds years ago when 
it was apparent that the U.S. was becoming 
increasingly involved in Vietnam. 

One cannot help but wonder why these 
senators did not take their present position 
five years ago when a Democratic President 
was also trying to extricate the U.S. from 
the South Vietnam situation. 

We suspect there are those who would 
oppose any proposal offered by Nixon to 
solve the Vietnam problem. 

Congress is presently controlled by the 
Democrats. It will be a tragic commentary 
if history records the fact that many of our 
national legislators placed their personal 
political aspirations on a higher level than 
what they honestly believed was best for 
their country. 

It is already a sad commentary that some 
leaders in what is considered the greatest 
deliberative body in the world have seen fit 
to attempt to destroy the President's hopes 
of de-escalating the war through the Cam- 
bodian maneuver. 

We suspect that Communist leaders in 
Hanol, Moscow and Peking are anxiously 
waiting to see if a small minority of Ameri- 
cans can really accomplish what the Red 
hordes have been unable to do. That is to 
force the U.S. to abandon Asia to interna- 
tional communism. 


THE LATE HON. CHARLES A, VAN- 


PRETER, EAST ALTON, 
MAYOR FOR 35 YEARS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
last Monday, the Honorable Charles A. 
Vanpreter, mayor of East Alton, Ill., died 
of a stroke. His death ended a 35-year 
mayoral career that saw East Alton, 
under his dynamic leadership, change 
from a dirt street, backwater village to 
one of the wealthiest communities in the 
State of Illinois. 

Referred to as “the Man,” Charlie 
Vanpreter had a determined vision of 
what his community should be, He was 
not to be denied. Economic development, 
expanded public services, and above all, 
colorful leadership brought East Alton 
into the 20th century. 

His devotion to public services was a 
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family trait. Before him, his father 
served two terms as mayor. Then during 
the depression “Charlie Van” became po- 
litically active and was elected to his first 
term as mayor in 1931 and went on to 
serve 11 more terms as mayor. 

Charlie’s influence on political life ex- 
tended beyond the corporate limits of 
East Alton. Long Active in county poli- 
tics, “Charlie Van” was one of the lead- 
ing Democratic figures in Madison 
County and served two terms as Demo- 
cratic county chairman. 

With his death, southern Illinois has 
lost one of its most powerful leaders. 
True to form and in keeping with his 
wishes, “Charlie Van,” at age 71, died 
with his boots on. 

He is survived by his wife and son, a 
sister, and four grandchildren. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the Rec- 
orp, I include the Alton, Il., Evening 
Telegraph article of May 19 about Mayor 
Vanpreter: 

COLORFUL Mayor VAN or East ALTON DIES 
(By Bill Lhotka) 

“The Man” died at 10:15 p.m. Monday and 
an East Alton era ended with him. 

The Man was Charles A. Vanpreter, 71, 
East Alton's colorful and controversial mayor 
who suffered an apparent stroke and was 
rushed to Jewish Hospital in St. Louis where 
he died Monday night. 

Death ended a 35-year mayoral career that 
saw the Village of East Alton rise under “The 
Man's” reign from a dirt-street hitching 
post to “the richest little community out- 
side of Chicago. 

The Mayor became ill as he was eating 
lunch in an East Alton restaurant Monday 
after a morning on the job. Vanpreter drove 
himself home, and then was rushed by am- 
bulance to the hospital at 2 p.m. 

“I want to go with my boots on,” Van- 
preter used to privately tell reporters. Mon- 
day he got his wish. 

Seventy years had passed since Mrs. Lizzie 
Vanpreter brought along a one-year old son 
while she sold fresh vegetables throughout 
the poor, dirt-street village. 

In 1906—seven years before electricity 
came to East Alton—Thomas and Lizzie 
Vanpreter opened a dry goods store in the 
village. 

The Vanpreter family took the lead in com- 
munity affairs, and Thomas Vanpreter served 
two terms as mayor, elected to the post in 
1917 and again in 1923. 

“Charley Van" entered the political arena 
as the depression struck the community. 
He was elected mayor for the first time in 
1931, 

Thirty-eight years later, Vanpreter de- 
feated Jerry Lamar for mayor and began his 
twelfth term in office. Only once, in 1949, 
was Vanpreter turned down by East Alton 
voters. He lost to Otto Brazier by less than 
100 votes, then regained his position by oust- 
ing Brazier in 1953. 

Vanpreter was proud of his community 
and viewed himself as a kindly father presid- 
ing over a household. He brought East Alton 
into the 20th Century. 

The development of Olin Corp. into a 
major industry and the advent of several 
shopping center complexes brought tax 
funds pouring into the village coffers. 

Vanpreter spent the monies and East 
Alton was the beneficiary. Paved streets re- 
Placed dirt roads. A million dollar sewer sys- 
tem and disposal plant was erected, and a 
senior citizen home was completed. 

During his last term in office, “The Man” 
built a major municipal complex—two edi- 
fices housing the village offices, fire and po- 
lice stations, courtrooms and an audito- 
rium. 
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Vanpreter, who followed Madison Mayor 
Stephen Maeras in death by less than three 
months, was the last of the old-time poli- 
ticlans in the Telegraph area. 

Often compared to Frank Skeffington in 
Edwin O'Connor's novel, the Last Hurrah, 
Vanpreter was one of Southern Illinois’ 
most colorful characters. 

“I take it as a personal insult,” Vanpreter 
stormed in 1965 when a political opponent 
referred to East Alton as “grimy.” 

“It is an insult to all the people—and I 
mean the churches, the shopping centers, 
the stores, the industries and the residents— 
to call this a grimy town, which infers it 
is dirty.” 

Vanpreter made his presence felt in coun- 
ty politics and at one point served two terms 
as Democratic county chairman during the 
early 1940's, 

But as the Democratic power base swung 
to the south end of the county, “The Man” 
bowed out. “Like Calvin Coolidge, I do not 
choose to run,” was the Mayor’s terse com- 
ment. 

Defeated in a bid for Democratic state 
central committeeman in 1950, Charley Van 
stayed close to home thereafter but his 
political abilities continued to be respected 
by south county politicoes. 

In 1966, for example, a controversy raged 
between proponents of a harbor and back- 
ers of a park south of Hartford. At a meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Council of Mayors, 
Maeras and Dr. John Lee attempted to ram 
through a resolution supporting the harbor 
proposal. 

Vanpreter slowly began a series of parlia- 
mentary maneuvers that startled the south 
county power base, and after the smoke 
cleared, Vanpreter was named chairman of 
a seven-member committee. A majority of 
the committee, to the chagrin of the harbor 
backers, contained park supporters. 

Vanpreter’s solutions to everyday East Al- 
ton problems were equally entertaining. 
When the village police were accused of 
wasting too much gasoline, “The Man” re- 
frained from issuing the usual lecture on 
economy. 

Instead, he locked the gas tanks on the 
police cars. Within a week, one patrol car 
had run out of gas. The officer was driving 
it too much, Vanpreter declared. 

The last five years of the Vanpreter era 
were marked with repeated clashes between 
the Mayor and two village trustees, James 
Greene and Don McPherson. 


UNITED NATIONS FACING CRISIS 
OF CONFIDENCE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the United 
Nations Organization is now acknowl- 
edged to be facing a crisis of confidence. 
Who says so? Of all people, the US. 
State Department. The interesting sug- 
gestion for solving the crisis is said to 
call for “reforms”—which U.S. taxpay- 
ers should know by now simply means 
more U.S. tax dollars. 

Perhaps the State Department’s call 
for “reforms” explains the latest activity 
to place the high seas under an inter- 
national trusteeship. Perhaps this inter- 
national trusteeship could be the United 
Nations Organization and the offshore 
oil and mineral royalties would be the 
source of revenue for the United Nations 
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Organization reforms. Image making 
costs money. 

I insert two news clippings: 
[From the Washington Post, May 24, 1970] 


UNITED States Says U.N. Faces Crisis, CALLS 
FOR REFORMS 


New YORK.—A high State Department ofi- 
cial said yesterday the United Nations is fac- 
ing a crisis of confidence and called for re- 
forms to make it more efficient and respon- 
sive. 

Asst. Secretary of State Samuel de Palma 
said he was speaking for the Nixon adminis- 
tration in reaffirming government support for 
the U.N. while also voicing what he termed 
constructive criticism. 

De Palma set forth the current US. policy 
toward the U.N. in a prepared speech for the 
United Nations Association of the U.S.A. 

“We all know there is a crisis of confidence 
. . . from which the United Nations is now 
suffering,” he declared. 

He said there is much evidence of de- 
clining public support for the organization 
and that many believe it has not achieved 
its central purpose of maintaining interna- 
tional peace and security. 

The U.N. has become “a conglomerate 
which lacks a central board of directors,” de 
Palma said, adding that it should organize 
itself “so as to provide more information to 
member governments, more central direction 
and a common order of program priorities.” 
{From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle-Herald, 

May 24, 1970] 
PRESIDENT SEEKS HIGH SEAS TREATY 

WasHincton. (AP)—President Nixon pro- 
posed Saturday that all nations renounce 
claim to natural resources beyond where the 
high seas reach a depth of 200 meters and 
put them under international trusteeship. 

“At issue,” he said in a statement propos- 
ing a treaty, “is whether the oceans will be 
used rationally and equitably and for the 
benefit of mankind or whether they will be- 
come an arena of unrestrained exploitation 
and conflicting jurisdictional claims in which 
even the most advantaged states will be 
losers,” 

The 200-meter depth—about 656 feet—is 
on most seabeds of the world the outer limit 
of the continental shelf, 

John R, Stevenson, State Department legal 
adviser, told newsmen the 200-meter depth 
varies greatly in distance from the shoreline 
but averages about 50 miles. Off California 
and the West Coast of South America they 
are as narrow as a few miles and off the 
United Kingdom, Argentina, Alaska and New 
England they are several hundred miles 
wide. 

The new treaty would be apart from the 
one being negotiated to limit to 12 miles 
from the shore the sovereignty a nation can 
claim over its ocean boundaries. The United 
States has kept to its three-mile limit but 
said it will accept the 12-mile limit if enough 
nations agree to it and the treaty provides 
for free navigation through international 
straits. 

In calling on all nations to renounce claim 
to resources beyond the continental shelves, 
Nixon's statement said: “the United States 
as & major maritime power and a leader in 
ocean technology to unlock the riches of the 
ocean has a special responsibility to move 
this effort forward.” 

The treaty would set up an international 
organization which would “provide for the 
collection of substantial mineral royalties to 
be used for international community pur- 
poses, particularly economic assistance to 
developing countries.” 

“It should also,” Nixon said, “establish gen- 
eral rules to prevent unreasonable interfer- 
ence with other uses of the ocean, to protect 
the ocean from pollution, to assure the in- 
tegrity of the investment necessary for such 
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exploitation and to provide for peaceful and 
compulsory settlement of disputes.” 

Each coastal state would receive a share of 
the international revenues from the zone in 
which it acts as trustee. 

Nixon sald the United States will intro- 
duce specific proposals at the next meeting 
of the United Nations Seabeds Committee. 

Conceding that negotiation of such a com- 
plex treaty may take some time despite the 
urgency of the problem, Nixon said: “I do 
not, however, believe it is either necessary 
or desirable to try to halt exploration and ex- 
ploitation of the seabeds beyond a depth of 
200 meters during the negotiating process.” 

“Accordingly,” he said, “I call on other 
nations to join the United States in an in- 
terim policy. I suggest that all permits for 
exploration and exploitation of the seabeds 
beyond 200 meters be issued subject to the 
international regime agreed upon.” 

Nixon suggested that “a substantial por- 
tion of the revenues derived by a state from 
exploitation beyond 200 meters during this 
interim period should be turned over to 
an appropriate international development 
agency for assistance to developing coun- 
tries.” 


FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES MUSEUM IS 
FEATURED 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, there 
is a splendid and relatively new museum 
in Muskogee, Okla., devoted to the herit- 
age of the Five Civilized Tribes of In- 
dians—the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choc- 
taw, Creek, and Seminole. 

These proud tribes were removed from 
their original homelands in the South- 
eastern United States and brought into 
Indian territory in eastern Oklahoma. 
With them they brought a highly de- 
veloped culture. They established nations 
with legislative and judicial branches. 
They established and operated excellent 
public schools. Their accomplishments 
have been outstanding in many fields. 

The Five Civilized Tribes Museum at 
Muskogee contains art, documents, 
photographs, clothing, and tools which 
tell the story of these great people and 
their history. The Muskogee museum also 
features one of the finest collections of 
work by present-day artists who are 
members of these tribes. 

I was delighted Sunday to find an ex- 
cellent story on this museum in the Daily 
Oklahoman. The story traces the efforts 
made by the tribes and the people of 
Muskogee in getting the museum estab- 
lished, and deals at length with its fea- 
tures, I would like to have this story by 
the Oklahoman’s women’s editor, Miss 
Joan Gilmore, appear in the Recorp. I 
am only disappointed that the excellent 
color pictures which accompanied it in 
the newspaper cannot appear also. 

The article follows: 

INDIAN HERITAGE 
(By Joan Gilmore) 

High on a wooded hill, overlooking the 
land of the people for whom it’s named, is 
the Five Civilized Tribes Museum. Located 
on Agency Hill in Muskogee, the museum is 
housed in a building constructed in 1875 as 
the Union Indian Agency, the first building 
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ever erected by the U.S. government for the 
superintendency of the five tribes—Cherokee, 
Seminole, Choctaw, Chickasaw and Creek. 

The small museum is a treasure house of 
history. Photographs, clothes, art objects, 
documents and other data trace the history 
and accomplishments of the Five Civilized 
Tribes. 

In the last century, the Creek Nation held 
ownership of the building. In 1909 it was 
conveyed to Muskogee for park purposes and 
in 1944, the city gave it to the U.S. to aid 
facilities at the Veterans Hospital located 
near the building. 

During the early 1950's, the Da-Co-Tah 
Indian Club in Muskogee, with membership 
of women who trace their Indian ancestry 
through official tribal rolls, began working 
for the return of the building to Muskogee. 
This took congressional and presidential in- 
tercession but was accomplished in 1954. 
Under Da-Co-Tah sponsorship, the Five 
Civilized Tribes Museum was incorporated in 
1955. 

The museum is managed by a board of 
nine elective and seven ex-officio trustees, 
with John T. Griffin of Muskogee as presi- 
dent. Restoration of the building and main- 
tenance costs are borne by the membership 
fees. 

Official opening date was April 16, 1966. By 
that time, some $94,000 had been privately 
raised for restoration of the building. To this 
day, it is privately maintained by donations, 
with no assistance from the government or 
a foundation. Nearly 300 volunteers, male 
and female, donate their time as hostesses 
and tour guides or as sales personnel in the 
gift shop. 

The first level contains special historical 
displays for each tribe. On the second level 
are a library, art gallery and photo room. 
Only items pertaining to the Five Civilized 
Tribes are displayed. 

New to the art gallery is a clay sculpture 
of an Indian stick ball player, on loam from 
Mrs. Jerome Tiger, widow of the late Indian 
artist who died before it was completed. 
Nearly life-size, the clay figure is the largest 
Tiger ever attempted. The museum board 
hopes to be able to purchase it as a perma- 
nent exhibit. 

Other sculpture in the gallery is by the 
famous Indian artist, Willard Stone. They 
represent different periods in his work, the 
earliest being represented by a madonna head 
done in 1938. The artist donated the wood 
sculpture to the museum in memory of Mrs. 
Grant Foreman, early civic leader. The wood 
is from a cedar tree on the Bacone College 
campus. The tree burned and had to be 
removed. A piece of the wood was given to 
Stone, a former student. 

On the walls of the gallery are numerous 
drawings, water colors and oils of and by 
Indians in the Five Civilized Tribes. Mrs. 
Spencer Denton, hostess at the museum, said, 
“The museum is an outlet for Indian crafts, 
the only one in the world just for those of 
the five tribes. We've sold nearly $40,000 
worth of art for them since the museum 
opened four years ago.” 

Mrs. Paul Rowsey and Mrs, Griffin, wife of 
the board president, leaders in the continua- 
tion and improvement in the museum, have 
secured expert help in their art gallery dis- 
plays. Through their efforts, Gloria Schu- 
mann, a nationally-known artist who now 
lives in Muskogee, consented to serve as con- 
sultant. She arranged the circular setting for 
the Tiger statute in the center of the gallery. 

Miss Schumann has become so interested 
in the museum—and the Jerome Tiger sculp- 
ture—that she’s agreed to donate her fee for 
one portrait per year for 10 years to cover the 
expense of puchasing it. 

The lower level of the little gem of a 
museum is a marvelous place to prowl and 
browse. The gift shop is located on this floor, 
too. A nominal admission fee is charged but 
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it’s well worth the price to enjoy—or re- 
search—the early of Oklahoma 
history. 

You can even bring a picnic lunch and stay 
the day. The Five Civilized Tribes Museum 
is right at the entrance to one of Oklahoma’s 
prettiest parks, Honor Heights. 

Small museums like this one deserve atten- 
tion. They usually represent the combined 
efforts of many people and they often con- 
tain little highlights that can’t be found 
elsewhere. We loved our tour of the Five 
Civilized Tribes Museum on Agency Hill, 
Next time you're near Muskogee, give it a 
look-see. We think you'll like it too. 


EX-LAWYER BOUND FOR INDIA 
MISSION 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr, EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, the Medi- 
cal Mission Sisters, an international or- 
ganization, has its world headquarters in 
my district at 8400 Pine Road, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This is a private missionary 
group which specializes in medical health 
in the most deprived countries of the 
world. Other projects include the train- 
ing of local people to handle their own 
medical problems. 

This is a nonproselytizing order, very 
modest, and one that is entitled to the 
respect of every human being. They ask 
for little help and do a tremendous job 
for humanity. 

One of the outstanding citizens of my 
congressional district is, without a doubt, 
Sister Anne Cummins, who is about to go 
to India as a sister in this order. Her 
activities are explained in the following 
newspaper article which appeared in the 
Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin on May 17, 
1970: 

Ex-LaAwYer, Now A Nun, Is BOUND For 

INDIA MISSION 
(By Wiliam T. Keough) 

Hannah Mary Cummins gave up & SUCCESS- 
ful law career after eight years of practice to 
become a nun, 

Now she is Sister Anne Cummins, and 
preparing to go to India on May 27 to co- 
ordinate 600 Catholic medical facilities in 
that country. 

“I think this is the kind of work Christ 
would do if He were on earth today,” she 
said. “I know there are lots of problems here 
and in other nations, but the problems of 
India are so vast and there is such misery 
there, that when I thought about it I knew 
Christ would want me to go there.” 

She said she feels her decision to go to In- 
dia is tied into her decision to give up her 
law practice two years ago to join the Medi- 
cal Mission Sisters at 8400 Pine road, Fox 
Chase. 

FOUND VOCATION 

“Something came over me that made me 
want to change my life,” she said. “It’s really 
hard to explain. St. Paul fell from a horse 
and changed his life. I made a retreat and I 
was so bowled over by the love that the re- 
treat master put over and made all of us feel 
that I asked myself, “What is thi swhole 
marvelous Christian dimension that I don’t 
seem to feel? ” 

Sister Anne was brought up in Northeast 
Philadelphia and sent to Presentation Grade 
School in Cheltenham. She later attended 
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St. Joachim’s Grade School and Little Flower 
Catholic High School where she played on 
the girls’ basketball team. 


STUDIED EVENINGS 


She took a job as a secretary with the law 
firm of Obermayer, Rebmann, Maxwell and 
Hippel. “When I saw what the lawyers were 
doing I decided I'd rather do their work than 
be a secretary,” she said. 

She studied evenings at St. Joseph's College 
and at Temple University Law School. She 
was graduated from the law school in 1960 
and admitted to the bar the same year. 

From 1961 to 1965 Sister Anne was an as- 
sistant attorney general assigned to the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry. She was an 
assistant city solicitor of Philadelphia from 
1965 to December, 1967. She joined the Medi- 
cal Mission Sisters in 1968. 

“My legal training is very useful to the 
order,” she said. “It’s big business today to 
run hospitals and missions.” 

SHE HAS A DREAM 

At New Delhi, India, she will work with 
Edward Naebert, a Lutheran hospital admin- 
istrator from Canada, and Dr. Ernest Sun- 
daran, a Methodist physician from India. 

“We'll be coordinating the work of physi- 
cal therapists, laboratory technicians, social 
workers, psychologists, doctors and nurses 
throughout India,” she said. 

“Part of our work will be to provide semi- 
nars in hospital administration for Indian 
lay people,” she added. “We also want to 
hold seminars in personnel management as 
it applies to hospitals and continuing educa- 
tion programs for lots of people. Eventually 
we want to set up state and regional boards 
of coordinating health facilities. I know some 
of these things are dreams. But they're real 
dreams. They’re very real to me.” 

A BIG JOB 

Her assignment in India is for an indefinite 
length of time, Sister Anne said. “But when 
I think about how big India is and how 
many cultures and problems it has it seems 
to me the need for missionaries will go on 
there long beyond my lifetime,” she added. 

She said, however, that nothing would 
please her more than to someday be able 
to turn her job over to an Indian national. 

“If Indian nationals can replace me some- 
day, amen,” she said. “We want that. That’s 
what missionaries are supposed to do. If we 
could train Indian nationals to carry on the 
work then my work there would be finished 
and I could move on to something else.” 


MR. LAIRD ON THE ABM 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, an article 
by I. F. Stone appears in the June 4, 
1970, the New York Review of Books. 
Mr. Stone’s rebuttal to Secretary of De- 
fense Laird’s April 20 speech at the an- 
nual luncheon of the Associated Press is 
a very important contribution to the 
debate about the ABM and Soviet versus 
U.S. strategic offensive strength. It is 
tragic that this debate is needlessly 
complicated by misleading statements 
emanating from officials of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The article follows: 

MEMO TO THE AP Eprrtors: How Larep LIED 
(By I. F. Stone) 

Secretary of Defense Laird’s recent speech 
to the editors of the Associated Press on 
April 20 recalis a legendary exploit in mili- 
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tary-political annals: the villages Prince Po- 
temkin built for Catherine the Great’s tour 
of the Russian countryside. Laird’s descrip- 
tion of the Soviet nuclear arsenal bears 
about as much relation to reality as the 
rosy-cheeked peasants trotted out for in- 
spection by the delighted and bamboozled 
Empress. 

The inner circle of the Kremlin, hearing 
from Laird that the U.S. is in imminent dan- 
ger of becoming a second-rate power, that 
its nuclear forces have declined so far as to 
put us (in Laird’s words) “literally on the 
edge of prudent risk,” must wish—like Cath- 
erine’s courtiers—it were only so. 

Secretary Laird began his address by com- 
mending himself on his honesty. “When I 
assumed office fifteen months ago,” he told 
the AP editors at their annual luncheon, 
“I immediately established as a top priority 
goal the restoration of credibility in the De- 
partment of Defense.” Ever since he assured 
them, he had followed “President Nixon’s 
desire to make more information available 
to the American people.” Copies of his ad- 
dress were placed beside the plates of the 
1,500 editors who heard him, and they were 

to take the copies home for further 
dissemination. Rarely has an Administration 
been so anxious to spread bad news. 

I have prepared this article as if to serve 
as a memorandum for the AP editors who 
heard the Secretary. It sums up one Wash- 
ington newsman’s efforts to check on Laird’s 
presentation. The hope is that AP editors 
will be ied to recheck all of this for them- 
selves, to put their staff men onto the Penta- 
gon briefing officers and the documentary 
sources herein covered, and then report the 
results of their own investigation to their 
readers. 

The Laird address struck the theme of an 
alarmist campaign soon joined by the Pres- 
ident himself and the Pentagon’s chief of 
research and development, Dr. John S. Fos- 
ter. The immediate purpose is to stem the 
growing effort in Congress to block the ABM 
and MIRV. The Administration's campaign 
also reflects a fear of public pressure for a 
moratorium in the deployment of ABM and 
MIRV in order to assure the success of the 
SALT talks. (The Senate on April 9 voted 
72 to 6 for a resolution urging Nixon to 
propose a mutual freeze on strategic nuclear 
weapons.) A measure of Laird’s frantic mood 
is the memo he sent his Pentagon aides two 
days after the AP speech stamped “Secret 
. . . Sensitive.” 1 The text which leaked to 
the Washington Post, May 10, said: 

“It has come to my attention that mis- 
leading and even erroneous information is 
being disseminated concerning our nego- 
tiating positions at the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks in Vienna. In particular, 
information which indicates the desirability 
of a moratorium on MIRV and ABM deploy- 
ment is harmful. 

I do not believe that Department of De- 
fense officials have been involved in indicat- 
ing any position which could be construed 
as favorable to a MIRV or ABM deployment 
moratorium. I want to be sure you under- 
stand, however, there must be no specula- 
tion which would indicate, or even imply, 
that a MIRV or ABM deployment moratorium 
is desirable.” 

This secret memorandum puts in perspec- 
tive the alarms which followed from Dr. 
Foster and the White House. In a speech 
April 23, Dr. Foster told the American News- 
paper Publishers Association that “the Soviet 
Union now is about to seize world tech- 
nological leadership from the United States.” 
President Nixon in a briefing that evening 
for Congressional leaders warned that the 
Soviet Union might soon become the greatest 
military power on earth and then “the 
American position in Europe and the Far 
East will crumble overnight.”* This cam- 
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paign hardly provides the ideal accompani- 
ment for the SALT talks, which reopened in 
Vienna only four days before Laird spoke. 
If it were true that America is in such 
imminent danger of becoming a second-rate 
power, we ought to be spending billions more 
on arms, not talking about disarmament or 
arms limitation at Vienna. That seems to 
be the message Laird is trying to get across. 

The Washington Post in a brilliant edi- 
torial May 1 has already exposed the fact 
that Dr. Foster’s alarms rested in no small 
part on two sentences from a recent speech 
by Soviet Communist Party Leader Brezhnev. 
These were quoted out of context as if he 
were talking about the nuclear arms race. 
The Washington Post reproduced the pas- 
sages in between the two sentences and com- 
mented that from Dr. Foster’s presentation, 
“you could hardly have guessed that the 
speech was made by party chief Brezhnev on 
the occasion of presenting an award for su- 
perior production to the Kharkoy tractor 
works, or that it was entirely devoted to 
Peaceful industrial and agricultural prog- 
ress in the Soviet Union.” 3 Laird’s presenta- 
tion, as we shall see, is equally selective. 

The heart of Mr. Laird’s address was that 
“for the past five years the United States has 
virtually been in neutral gear in the deploy- 
ment of strategic offensive forces, while the 
Soviet Union has moved into high gear in 
both deployment and development of stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons” as part of “a major 
effort since 1965 to change the balance of 
power.” He said, “The United States then, 
unlike the situation today, clearly occupied 
a superior position.” 

If the AP editors check for themselves they 
will find it impossible to reconcile this over- 
all picture with the figures Laird himself 
presented to the House Armed Service Com- 
mittee only a month before his AP luncheon 
address. A good place to start in checking 
this is with the new Armed Services Com- 
mittee hearings on our military posture. 
They were released just nine days after the 
AP luncheon. Laird gave that committee the 
annual comprehensive review that every Sec- 
retary of Defense has been making to Con- 
gress since the later Eisenhower years. In 
this Laird “posture statement,” at page 6874, 
there is a table comparing the number of 
“force loadings,” i.e., nuclear warheads, de- 
liverable by the two superpowers. Laird told 
the committee the Soviet total was 1,350 
compared to 4,200 for the US. We had more 
than three times as much deliverable nuclear 
destructive power. How in the light of his 
own figures could he tell the AP editors we 
no longer had superiority? 

Laird’s assertion that for five years “the 
United States has virtually been in neutral 
gear in the deployment of strategic offensive 
forces” does not stand up under examination. 
In the past five years, for example, we have 
expanded the number of warheads on our 
Polaris fleet by 250 percent. Laird hides this 
dramatic expansion by the way he puts the 
comparative figures in the table to which 
we have just referred. He gives the figure for 
SLBMs (submarine-launched ballistic mis- 
siles) on both sides in “launchers.” He gives 
the Soviets 110 and ourselves 656, a 6-1 dis- 
parity in our favor. But if the figures are 
given not in launchers but in the number of 
warheads on those launchers, the disparity 
in our favor is 15-1. How can our deployment 
during the past five years be called “virtually 
in neutral gear” when the number of war- 
heads on our nuclear submarine fleet has ex- 
panded so dramatically in that period? 

This expansion is given added importance 
by the fears that increasing accuracy may 
soon make all land-based missiles vulnerable 
to first strike attack, no matter how deeply 
buried in hardened silos. A first strike strate- 
gy, however, is still made suicidal by the fear 
of retaliation from bombers and submarine- 
launched missiles. It represents a huge step 
forward in protecting the US deterrent 
when the number of warheads it can launch 
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from undersea has been increased so enor- 
mously. I did not become aware of this until 
Jane's Weapons Systems 1969-70, a new pub- 
lication in the famous Jane’s military hand- 
books, arrived recently from London. At the 
top of page 107 it disclosed that 448 of the 
656 launchers on our Polaris fleet are now 
outfitted with the A-3 missile. The some- 
what earlier Jane’s Fighting Ships for 1969- 
70 had already disclosed (at page 387) that 
the A-3 missile, “capable of delivering an ex- 
plosive force of between 0.7 and 1 megaton,” 
has three separate warheads. 

These A-3 missiles are not MIRVs, i.e., mul- 
tiple independently targeted “reentry ve- 
hicles” but only MRVs, i.e., simply multiple 
warheads in a cluster. But they triple the 
punch and destructive power on each Polaris 
launcher. There are no similar triple-headers 
yet deployed on the other side. 

So if the number of our A-3 launchers is 
multiplied by three and added to the re- 
maining single-warheads on the 208 A-2s, 
we have a total of 1,552 warheads on our 
fleet as compared with the 110 Laird gives 
for the Soviets. 

The A-3 also represents a sharp increase in 
range. The A-2 has a range of 1500 miles; 
the A-3, 2500. According to Jane’s Weapons 
Systems this is the result of “a major re- 
engineering of the basic missile to achieve a 
60 percent increase in range for approxi- 
mately the same weight and dimensions as 
the A-2 model.” s “It has been calculated,” 
Says the SIPRI Yearbook of World Arma- 
ments and Disarmament (p. 102), “that re- 
placing the A-1 with the A-2 results in dou- 
bling the target area, The A-3 expands the 
A-1 target area by a factor of six. Polaris A-3 
also provides six times as much ocean for the 
submarine to hide in.” That is hardly stand- 
ing still. When Pentagon press spokesman 
Jerry W. Friedheim chimed into the Laird 
alarm campaign with a “background” press 
conference on April 23, he unintentionally 
revealed that even the latest model Soviet 
subs are far behind ours in range. He said 
he would “not be surprised” if there were at 
least one of the latest model Soviet nuclear 
“Yankee-class”"—the Pentagon’s own Pen- 
tagonistic term—subs cruising offshore In the 
Atlantic within 1200 to 1500 miles of the 
United States, the maximum range of its 
missiles. That is roughly half the range of 
the Polaris A-3. No the Soviets are far be- 
hind us in range, too. 

The Friedheim background conference in- 
advertently disclosed another area in which 
Laird was less than candid. Friedheim showed 
color pictures of a Soviet multiple warhead 
(not MIRV but MRV) test. Laird did not tell 
the AP editors that while the Russians are 
just beginning to test MRVs, we began to 
test MIRVs two years ago’ and will soon 
begin deploying them. The Minuteman 3 
with three independently targeted (MIRV) 
warheads is scheduled for deployment in 
June. And the Poseidon missile, which can 
carry from ten to fourteen independently 
targeted warheads, is to begin replacing the 
Polaris A-3 on our nuclear submarines next 
January. 

Far from being in neutral gear, the Navy 
seems to be moving full speed ahead. It 
already has under development a new under- 
water monster as a successor to Poseidon. It 
is building a test and evaluation submarine 
for a ULMS (Improved Underwater Launched 
Missile System). This submarine, as the new 
edition of Jane’s Fighting Ships describes it,’ 
“would be ‘on station,’ i.e., capable of target- 
ing major Soviet cities and military com- 
plexes, even before it cleared harbour and 
would have an operating area which includes 
most of the Atlantic, the Pacific, and Indian 
Oceans.” This deployment for a missile sub- 
marine, Jane’s adds, “would make such a 
craft virtually invulnerable to any Soviet 
ASW [anti-submarine warfare] threat.” 
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In addition, while the Poseidon missile 
“has double the payload and twice the ac- 
curacy” of the A-3, the longer range missile 
being developed for ULMS “could be a com- 
pletely new weapon or an improved version 
of the Poseidon.”* On April 30, during the 
debate on the 1971 defense authorization bill, 
Congresman Leggett (D., Cal.), one of the 
“Fearless Five” dissidents on the House 
Armed Services Committee, revealed for the 
first time that the ULMS would have 24 mis- 
sile launchers as against the 16 on Polaris. 
How can our strategic weapons program be 
termed in neutral gear with such momentous 
projects under way? 

Indeed by the mid-1970s the Soviets will 
find themselves even more behind than now 
unless a freeze is negotiated or they step up 
the pace of their arms effort very sharply. 
The latest Strategic Survey just issued by 
the Institute for Strategic Analysis in Lon- 
don says that by 1975 the number of de- 
liverable nuclear warheads in the American 
strategic arsenal will be “about 11,000” while 
the Soviet, “which has already begun to de- 
velop its own multiple warhead system, could 
presumably increase its numerical strength 
by some similar percentage.” If the expan- 
sion of the Soviet force is by the same per- 
centage as the U.S. the Soviets will have some 
5,000 deliverable nuclear warheads by 1975, or 
less than half as many as the U.S. That, too, 
doesn't sound like we are in low gear. 

The AP editors can see just how far be- 
hind the Soviets are, and how thoroughly 
they were being gulled by Laird, if they re- 
check for themselves the two-page “balance 
sheet” Laird gave them to show what has 
happened in the last five years to the stra- 
tegic balance between the US and the USSR. 
The balance sheet shows that the Soviets 
are indeed overtaking us in numbers of 
land-based missiles—but it also discloses in- 
advertently how many of their missiles are 
types we consider obsolete. A re-examina- 
tion and recheck of the balance sheet will 
also throw some fresh light on that buga- 
boo, the Soviet SS-9 missile, the 15 to 25 
MT monster, which is now supposed to 
threaten us with a first strike. 

Laird began by saying that in 1965 the 
Soviets had “about 220 launchers for the 
relatively old-fashioned missiles—SS—6s, SS- 
7s, and SS-8s—somewhat similar to our Ti- 
tan. We had 54 Titans in the inventory at 
that time.” We have the same number now. 
Laird says that “in this category of old- 
fashioned multi-megaton weapons” the So- 
viets still have a 4-1 advantage. Then he 
says that in 1965 the Soviets had no SS-9s 
whereas today they have 220 with at least 
60 more under construction, while we have 
no counterpart: “So in this area the Soviets 
have and will maintain a monopoly.” 

I went back and reread that opening sec- 
tion of the Laird balance sheet with fresh 
understanding after I stumbled on a re- 
vealing passage in Part I of the new House 
Appropriations Committee hearings on the 
1971 defense budget which were released 
just two days after Laird’s speech to the 
AP. In Part I of the hearings, at pages 596 
and 597, the AP editors will find this col- 
loquy. The questions (and the astringent 
final comment) were by Congressman John 
J. Rhodes of Arizona, a ranking Republican 
on the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Ruopes. Is the SS-9 a liquid-fueled 
missile? 

General JoHN D. Ryan, Chief of Staff, US 
Air Force. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RxHopes. Are there not tremendous lo- 
gistical problems connected with the launch- 
ing of a missile like this? 

General Ryan. Our Titan II is also a liq- 
uid-fueled missile. 

Mr. RHopeEs. That is one of the reasons we 
changed. 

This colloquy is revealing in three ways. 
It brings sharply to attention that the SS-9 
is liquid-fueled. Except for Titan IT, all our 
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other liquid-fueled missiles—Atlas, Thor, 
Jupiter, and Titan I—were phased out long 
ago. In the second place General Ryan did 
not deny it when Representative Rhodes 
said there were “tremendous logistical prob- 
lems connected with the launching of a mis- 
sile like this.” He merely replied that Titan 
II was also liquid-fueled. Nor did General 
Ryan deny the implication of Representa- 
tive Rhode’s final remark, “That is one of 
the reasons we changed.” So the SS-9 turns 
out to be of a type we abandaned long ago 
as cumbersome and inefficient. 

Indeed, rummaging around in past hear- 
ings, I found the SS-9 described as an imi- 
tation of the Titan II. More than two years, 
ago, when the SS-9 was still classified, Dr. 
Foster, then as now the Pentagon's Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering, told 
the Senate Armed Services Committee hear- 
ings on the Status of US Strategic Power,” 
“I find the Soviets reacting to our moves. We 
have deployed a Titan I and then subse- 
quently a Titan II in a hard silo. The Soviet 
Union has followed with the deployment of 
most recently the [deleted] which is very 
similar to Titan II.” The deletion could have 
referred only to the SS-9, and I have been 
so assured by an informed source. The rea- 
son we allow the Soviets a virtual monop- 
oly—as Laird puts it—in this type of missile 
is that we consider it outmoded. 

A few years ago the Pentagon was boasting 
of our superiority in developing the solid- 
fuel missile. But when I asked the briefing 
Officer in the Pentagon who specializes in this 
question whether the liquid-fuel missile was 
as efficient as the solid-fuel, I was assured, 
to my bewilderment and surprise, that it 
was. But when I pulled off the shelf the Air 
Force ROTC manual on Aerospace Weapons 
Systems“ and read the passage which fol- 
lows, he said he meant his answer in a very 
strict sense. Liquid fuel indeed has more 
thrust than solid fuel but this advantage is 
outweighed by the other disadvantages it 
imposes on missiles fueled by it. This is what 
the ROTC manual says: 

“None of the early liquid propellant mis- 
siles are satisfactory for the popular concept 
of “push button” warfare since they lack 
stability of fuel and require considerable 
human attention in their preparations for 
launching. Other disadvantages are the lack 
of mobility, large size, and high cost of pro- 
duction. Continued research, utilizing les- 
sons learned in the use of the liquid-pro- 
pellant ICBMs and IRBMs, resulted in the 
production of the SM-8 Minuteman. 

“Mobility, hardening (of the silo in which 
the missile is placed to make it less vulner- 
able to attack), quicker firing, lighter weight, 
smaller size and lower cost make the Minute- 
man almost a different weapon compared to 
the other, first generation, ballistic missiles. 
The three-stage solid-fueled Minuteman was 
developed to be scattered throughout the 
United States in hardened underground silos 
or mounted on mobile railroad cars traveling 
over the nation’s vast railway system. (Will 
the passenger soon lose his train to the mis- 
sile? IFS.) Its solid fuel also permits it to be 
loaded and ready to be launched in seconds 
if necessary, since the entire countdown can 
be completed in advance, leaving only the 
actual firing to be actuated on signal. Even 
the firing signal can be given by remote 
control.” 

With this as background we are better able 
to assess Laird’s balance sheet of land-based 
missiles. He gives the Soviets a total of 1240 
land-based missile launchers. He divides 
them into three categories. The first is made 
up of 220 of what he calls the “relatively old- 
fashioned missiles—SS-6s, SS~-7s, and 
SS-8s—somewhat similar to our Titan.” 
‘These seem to be what might be called Model 
T missiles. The Pentagon press office told me 
that none of them were in hard silos. (It 
took all of an afternoon to get information 
on the SS-6. Apparently it is not included 
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in the manual on Soviet missilry used by 
the Pentagon press office. The briefing officer 
who finally answered my question about it 
said it took so long to answer because the 
SS-6 is now regarded as a space launch 
booster rather than as a weapon!) So 220 
of the 1240 Laird gives the Russians are the 
earliest, most cumbersome, and most vulner- 
able type of rocket, resembling our Atlas or 
our Titan I. 

The second category is the SS-9 which, as 
we have already seen, is a larger version of 
the Titan II. The size of the Titan II war- 
head is classified but it has generally been de- 
scribed as between 5 and 10 megatons. The 
SS-9 is described by Laird as between 15 and 
25 megatons. It is not the early type of 
lHquid-fuel rocket. It is fueled by “storable 
liquid” like Titan II, as Secretary of the Air 
Force Seamans explained “ later in the col- 
loquy with Representative Rhodes, and as 
Rhodes understood, Storable liquid repre- 
sents a considerable improvement over the 
original liquid fuel. But neither General 
Ryan nor Secretary Seamans denied that 
there were great logistical difficulties in the 
use of storable liquid. The whole subject is 
wrapped in secrecy but as one expert told me, 
“It’s not like solid where you can pour it and 
forget it, like concrete.” The liquid is highly 
corrosive; the plumbing has to be flushed out 
from time to time; the firing may require 
from ten to twenty minutes. The firing is not 
virtually instantaneous, as with the solid- 
fuel rocket. 

Some light on the difficulties Congressman 
Rhodes may have had in mind may be found 
in McNamara’s posture statement of January 
23, 1967. He said the US was keeping its 
fifty-four Titan missiles for a few more years 
because their 6100-mile range enabled them 
to reach certain targets in the USSR beyond 
the range of the then current Minuteman 
but that the same targets would be within 
the reach of the new Minuteman 3 and 
Poseidon. “The Titan IT,” McNamara report- 
ed, “is very expensive to operate, at least 
$600,000 per missile annually and probably 
closer to $1 million when the indirect costs 
of this relatively small force are considered.” 
He spoke of the need to buy boosters for 
“testing and reliability demonstration” and 
of “six follow-on tests per year,” i.e., one 
every two months. If the SS-9 is like our 
Titan II, it might best be described as an 
Edsel. So a total of 440, or more than a third 
of the 1240 land-based missiles with which 
Laird credits the Soviets are of the older 
variety, ranging from 5 to 25 megatons, try- 
ing to make up in megatonnage for what 
they lack in flexibility of handling and in 
accuracy. 

The third category of land-based missiles 
with which Laird deals appears at first sight 
to be like Minuteman. “In 1965,” he said in 
his balance sheet, “the Soviet Union had no 
[italics in original] relatively small ICBM 
launcher comparable to our Minuteman, 
+ +» Today the Soviet Union has over 800 
such launchers operational, and a projected 
force that could exceed 1,000 within the next 
two years. These launchers include both the 
SS-11 and SS-13 missiles.” This sounds as 
though the Soviets have almost caught up 
with us in the small solid-fuel missile like 
Minuteman, of which we have 1,000. But 
those who look more closely—and it is im- 
portant to look very closely at everything 
Laird says—will see that while he gave the 
impression these missiles were solid fuel he 
did not say so explicitly. 

The misleading impression was created by 
saying that the Soviet missiles were like Min- 
uteman, and the impression was strength- 
ened by the way the Pentagon press office 
handled inquiries about it. The briefing offi- 
cer who gives out information about Soviet 
missiles insisted over and over again to me 
in two days of telephone calls that of the two 
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types Laird mentioned—the SS-11 and the 
SS-—13—the first was solid fuel and the sec- 
ond was classified. The fact that descriptive 
details about the later model were classified 
led one to believe that it must be more ad- 
vanced—solid fuel or better. 

I told the briefing officer I had difficulty 
reconciling this with Jane’s Weapons Sys- 
tems and with the new Strategic Survey by 
the Institute for Strategic Studies in Lon- 
don. The former (at page 629) merely said, 
“There is some evidence that [Soviet] mis- 
siles using solid fuel motors are in a late 
stage of development and these have faster 
reaction times,” i.e., than the liquid-fuel 
missiles. The somewhat more recent Stra- 
tegic Survey went a little further and said, 
“The first Soviet solid-fueled missile is al- 
ready being deployed.” Eight hundred mis- 
siles cannot be deployed overnight, like toy 
soldiers. The silos take many months of con- 
struction, and are clearly visible by recon- 
naissance satellites. But the Pentagon press 
officer retorted scornfully that Laird’s word 
was better than Jane’s and the ISS. 

After picking up considerable evidence, 
oral and written; to the contrary, I finally 
accused the briefing officer of giving out 
false information, though perhaps unwit- 
tingly. “I know you fellows have a job to do,” 
I said, “but I did not think you would give a 
false answer to a direct question. I think the 
handbook you are using on Soviet missiles is 
phonied up.” This led to an angry outburst 
in which he said he would inform Daniel Z. 
Henkin, the Pentagon's information chief, 
of my charges. I said I welcomed that and 
would like Henkin to call me. Within ten 
minutes, the same briefing officer called back 
apologetically and said that Laird himself 
in testimony last year to the House Appro- 
priations Committee had described the SS— 
11 as liquid, not solid fuel, and the SS-13 as 
solid fuel. I had myself discovered this pas- 
sage the night before and was preparing to 
use it against the Pentagon. 

The incident shows how easily a reporter 
may be misled by the Pentagon press office 
if he does not do a good deal of independent 
research on his own, According to the brief- 
ing officer, the handbook he was using was 
revised as a result of this exchange to make 
it conform with Laird’s earlier testimony. AP 
editors can find this testimony for them- 
selves on page 8 of the special briefing, “Safe- 
guard Anti-Ballistic Missile System,” May 22, 
1969, before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Laird said: 

“Currently about two-thirds of the Soviet 
ICBM force consists of SS—11s, a small Min- 
uteman-sized, liquid fuel missile. With its 
currently estimated warhead yield and ac- 
curacy, this weapon does not pose a threat to 
our Minuteman forces, The Soviets have just 
started to deploy a new solid-fuel ICBM, the 
SS-13. But again this missile, with an even 
smaller warhead yield and no better accuracy, 
constitutes even less of a threat than the 
SS-11 to our Minuteman force.” 

So it is obvious from Laird's own testimony 
that most of the 800 “Minuteman-type” mis- 
siles to which he referred in the speech to the 
AP are liquid-fuel missiles inferior to our 
Minuteman. They have just begun to deploy 
& solid-fuel missile like Minuteman while we 
are about to deploy Minuteman 3, which will 
carry three MIRVed warheads. 

I will not weary the reader by taking apart 
all the half-truths and disingenuous non- 
sense in the Laird speech. But I would like 
to touch on two points, one melodramatic, 
the other fundamental. The former is in that 
portion of his balance sheet where he says 
that the Soviets have tested a Fractional 
Orbital Bombardment System “and could 
have an operational version already deployed” 
while the US has “developed nothing com- 
parable.” Dr. Ralph Lapp tells me that not 
a single operational analysis at the Pentagon 
has shown that an FOBS has military value 
for the US. I would like to see AP editors 
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check this out for themselves through their 
own sources. 

A more fundamental point is raised by 
Laird’s assertion, which made sensational 
headlines, that while “the Soviet Union has 
virtually quadrupled the total megatonnage 
in its strategic offensive force,” the US in that 
same five-year period “reduced its megaton- 
nage by more than 40 percent.” This makes it 
sound as if we are falling fearfully behind. In 
fact, these figures are only an index of Soviet 
technological backwardness. 

“More popular attention has traditionally 
been given,” says the latest Strategic Survey 
by the Institute for Strategic Studies, “to 
the explosive power (‘yield’) of nuclear war- 
heads than to the accuracy with which they 
can be delivered. Yet, when blast is the meas- 
ure of effectiveness (as it is when attacking 
missile silos), the effects of improving ac- 
curacy are dramatically greater than the 
effects of increasing yield. . . . (I)mprove- 
ments in the accuracy with which warheads 
are delivered have something like five to six 
times more effect than do proportional in- 
creases in the yield of the warheads them- 
selves, Doubling the accuracy thus has about 
the same effect as multiplying the yield by 
ten. . . . (O)mce high accuracy has been 
achieved by a missile system with small war- 
heads (50 to 100 kilotons), small increases 
in that accuracy will produce large increases 
in effectiveness.” This is why the U.S., in- 
stead of increasing the number of its missiles, 
has been improving their accuracy, and why 
we (and the Russians, too, though more 
slowly) have been moving steadily in the 
direction of smaller warheads. 

A concluding observation from the Strate- 
gic Survey will make this clearer. It says 
improving the CEP ™ of a 5 megaton warhead 
from 3,000 to 1,500 feet gives about a 20 per- 
cent increase in the probability of destroying 
a hardened silo, while improving the CEP 
of a 200 kiloton warhead from 1500 feet to 
750 feet gives about a 50 percent increase 
in that probability. The 200 kiloton weapon 
is superior in this sense to a 5 megaton 
weapon, though the latter has 25 times its 
explosive power or megatonnage! 

It is the improvement in accuracy and 
guidance which is threatening to make the 
land-based missile obsolete, by rendering it 
vulnerable in the near future to direct at- 
tack. In this race the US, by every indication, 
is ahead. Dr. Herbert York, former head of 
research and engineering at the Penta- 
gon, has said that accuracy has increased 
400-fold since the V—2 and tenfold since the 
ICBM program was initiated fifteen years 
ago, and that a twofold further increase in 
accuracy would make the MIRVed Minute- 
man a first strike weapon, and a fourfold 
increase would make a first strike weapon of 
Poseidon. “It is very easy,” he said of this 
picture, “to imagine what the Russian Cas- 
Sandras are saying.” 1 

The most dramatic development ahead is 
in our ABRES (Advanced Ballistic Missile 
Reentry System) program, now funded at 
$105 million, which would put maneuverable 
wings on the missile and a guidance system 
mapper in its cone to adjust its flight path, 
enabling it to home in on the target.* The 
view from the other side is more fearful 
than anything Laird painted for the AP 
editors because if you add improved ac- 
curacy and guidance to the vast multiplica- 
tion of our warheads by MIRV, the Soviets 
are in more imminent danger than we. The 
chances are that we, rather than they, will 
be the first to achieve a first strike capacity. 

The whole alarmist campaign launched by 
Laird, Foster, and Nixon is pitched to the 
maintenance of superiority whereas early in 
the Administration Nixon had promised to 
base arms policy on “sufficiency.” Both sides 
now have more than ample power for deter- 
rence. If superiority is to become the goal, 
then neither side will ever have a sufficiency. 
Endless arms race at ever greater cost is the 
prospect. 
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The SALT talks must fail if this is how 
the Nixon Administration approaches them. 
The AP’s editors owe it to themselves and 
their readers to recheck Laird's alarms and 
explain their significance for the arms race 
and SALT. 

FOOTNOTES 


1i Bernard Nossiter, Washington Post, May 
10. James Reston, in The New York Times, 
May 11, said that his paper had received a 
copy of the same recent memorandum but 
had decided not to publish it. “The incident 
suggests,” he commented, “that the oppo- 
sition within the Pentagon has now reached 
the point where even highly classified doc- 
uments are being purloined and distributed 
to the press.” If the pressure rises, The New 
York Times may even begin to print them. 

2Evans and Novack, Washington Post, 
April 27. See also John W. Finney’s account 
of the same briefing in The New York Times, 
April 28. Notes taken by those present are 
circulating with White House permission on 
Capitol Hill, and have even reached my of- 
fice, 

3 See also the equally hard-hitting Wash- 
ington Post editorial April 22 on the Laird 
speech to the AP. 

4"There are a total of 336 A-3 and 208 
A-2 missiles assigned to the Atlantic fleet. 
One hundred and twelve A-3s are assigned 
to the Pacific fleet.” Jane’s Weapons Sys- 
tems 1969-70. First year of issue. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., London, 
1970. 

ë p. 106. 

*The Pentagon sees Soviet submarines off 
our coast every spring before the annual de- 
fense authorization bills come up in Con- 
gress. It is curious in this case, however, that 
Friedheim did not say a nuclear sub had 
been spotted but only that he would not be 
surprised if one were there! When we asked 
how many nuclear subs we had cruising in 
the Atlantic we were told this was classified. 
When we asked why it was classified, we 
were told “because we don't disclose that 
sort of information”! 

tThe first flight test of the Poseidon mis- 
sile, which is MIRVed, according to Jane’s 
Fighting Ships 1969-70, p. 387, was as far 
back as August 16, 1968. 

$ Foreword to the 1969-70 volume, p. 76. 

® Jane’s Fighting Ships 1969-70, p. 387. 

1 Part I, p. 110. 

u May 1961, still the only edition publicly 
available, published by the Air University, 
pp. 26-7. 

13 See Part I, page 597, House Appropria- 
tions Committee hearings on the 1971 de- 
fense budget. 

13 Circular Error Probable. “This is the 
radius of a circle,” The Survey explains, 
“centered on the exact target, within which 
50 percent of the warheads delivered by that 
type of missile can be expected to fall.” 

“See page 41, SIPRI Yearbook of World 
Armaments and Disarmament, 1968/69. 

% This is what the Strategic Survey al- 
ludes to when it says (p. 32), “The develop- 
ment of terminal guidance systems, which 
allow the individual warhead to be stored 
during reentry and which alone would be 
capable of achieving a CEP as small as 750 
feet, is thus of particular importance in the 
case of missiles with smaller warheads.” 


SPEAKER McCORMACK ANNOUNCES 
RETIREMENT 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
tirement of my dear friend and colleague 
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Joun McCormack will deprive this House 
and this Nation of the services of a great 
American. All of us in Congress, espe- 
cially those of us who are privileged to 
serve with him in the New England 
congressional delegation, know what this 
gentleman has done for our country and 
how much he will be missed. 

JoHN McCormack has provided effec- 
tive representation for his constituents 
since 1928. He has led the fight for every 
major piece of social legislation passed 
by this Congress in the last 40 years. 
His record as a Democrat and as an 
American is truly outstanding. 

Joun McCormack is loved by his 
friends and respected by his adversaries. 
This is the highest tribute a man can 
be paid in Congress, and JOHN McCor- 
MACK richly deserves it. : 

For all he has done for this Nation, 
for all he has meant to this Congress, 
I can only say, thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


PERSPECTIVE, NOT PARTISANSHIP, 
NEEDED IN ECONOMIC POLICY 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. ANDERSON of Mlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, political parties and partisan- 
ship have an important role to play in 
our system of government. Partisans 
make our electoral system work. But 
there is a time and a place for partisan- 
ship. Engaging in scare tactics for parti- 
san advantage is not the role which the 
leadership of either party in Congress 
should engage, particularly where the 
economy is concerned. 

I think it should be noted that yester- 
day’s joint press conference of the Sen- 
ate and House majority leaders was the 
oceasion for the Democratic leaders to 
announce their opposition to the $1.6 bil- 
lion tax on lead additives in gasoline pro- 
posed by the President. Thus the leader- 
ship on the other side is again playing 
the budget busting game that created our 
economic problems in the first place. 

They oppose taxes and at the same 
time try to push up appropriations—such 
as the recent action on the floor adding 
$350 million to the independent offices- 
HUD appropriations. It was this policy 
of not paying for Government activities 
which created the massive deficits—for 
example, $25.161 billion in 1968—infla- 
tionary pressures, and the tight mone- 
tary policies of the 1960’s that led to the 
current situation. Given the actions of 
the Democratic Party in the House in 
this Congress, it would appear that their 
prescription for the current economic 
situation is more of the same. 

As was pointed out in the Wall Street 
Journal yesterday by John O'Riley, it is 
important in economics, as in life, to 
keep things in perspective. If one’s pur- 
pose is partisan advantage, a stable per- 
spective on the economy may be particu- 
larly hard to achieve. The total economic 
situation, however, needs to be kept in 
perspective. The following are some sali- 
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ent facts which I believe should be kept 
in mind. 
INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
Since the peak period of July 1969, in- 
dustrial output is down 2.4 percent. This 
is not a large drop. Even the slight re- 
cession of 1960-61 saw it contract nearly 
6 percent. 
PERSONAL INCOME 
This is the primary measure of public 
buying power. Last month it went above 
$800 billion for the first time in history. 
Furthermore, it is being expanded this 
year by bigger social security payments, 
higher pay for Government workers, and 
higher wages and salaries for private 
sector workers. 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


The GNP, our most comprehensive 
measure of the economy, still rises. Even 
when adjusted to eliminate the effects of 
inflation, the GNP is now down only 0.3 
percent since July 1969. 


EMPLOYMENT 


In spite of the recent higher unemploy- 
ment rate due to some layoffs and an ex- 
panding labor force, total civilian em- 
ployment was at 78.9 million in April. 
This is very close to the record high 
recorded in March of 79.1 million. 

Concerning the stock market, about 
which a great deal has been said recently, 
it should be kept in mind that the stock 
market is vastly more volatile than the 
economy generally. It is, as Wall Street 
Journal points out, more moody and 
emotional. In its exuberant periods, it is 
likely to race far ahead of the economy. 
Likewise it usually falls much more than 
the economy. 

Mr. O’Riley’s conclusion, I believe, is 
particularly significant: “but as of now, 
reading the record to date, it can only be 
said that the pains of the stock market 
are thus far spectacularly greater than 
those of the general economy.” 

Given the volatile nature of the stock 
market, I believe that the path to eco- 
nomic stability is not to be found through 
partisan scare tactics like those used yes- 
terday. Indeed, it appeared that leaders 
on the other side were almost gleefully 
queuing up to make dire economic pro- 
nouncements. 

The Congress must start cooperating 
with the President so that inflation can 
be held in check instead of playing the 
break the budget game. Every time the 
majority party leadership announces its 
opposition to the sound fiscal measures 
proposed by the President, it is signaling 
to the financial leaders of the world that 
the party with responsibility for legisla- 
tive policy has no resolve or intention of 
putting the Nation’s economic house in 
order. I would remind my colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle that with ma- 
jority status in Congress goes a sharing 
of responsibility for a healthy economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the excellent 
article of John O’Riley in the May 25 
Wall Street Journal in the RECORD: 

APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS IN 
BUSINESS AND FINANCE 

In economics, as in life, keeping things in 
perspective is important. But not easy. And 
on the economic front it has been particu- 
larly difficult in recent months, Profits have 
been hard hit. Wall Street has been in 
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agony. Home building has lagged far behind 
need. Manufacturing layoffs have been siz- 
able in some fields (autos) and huge in 
others (aerospace). All of this has been 
widely and repetitively publicized. And 
yet—in an overall sense—the economy still 
hums at a near-record level of activity. 

Thus, for those who want to keep their 
bearings, it is well to note from time to time 
just where the overall economy stands in 
relation to its position when the slowdown 
began around the middle of last year. July 
of 1969 may be taken as a starting point. 
That's when U.S. industrial production 
reached its all-time high. 

In the table below, industrial output is 
the 1957-59 based Federal Reserve index. 
Employment is in millions, All other figures 
represent billions of dollars. The 1969 GNP 
and profits totals are for the second quarter. 


Indicator Percent 


Industrial output... ....--- 
Personal income. 

Gross national product. 
Corporate profits... 
Employment---..- 


The overall shrinkage in industrial pro- 
duction, despite big cutbacks in certain 
areas like autos, has not been great. In two 
of the four recessions since World War II, 
production fell 8%, and in one (1957-58) it 
fell 14%. Even the slight recession of 1960-61 
saw it contract nearly 6%. 

Personal income, the primary measure of 
public buying power, went above the $800 
billion annual rate last month for the first 
time in history. It is being expanded this 
year by bigger Social Security payments, 
higher pay for Government workers and a 
continuing flow of fat wage increases in pri- 
vate industry. 

Despite a recently higher unemployment 
rate due to some layoffs and an expanding 
labor force, total civilian employment at 
78.9 million in April was within a whisker 
of the record high 79.1 million recorded in 
March. 

The gross national product, most compre- 
hensive measure of the economy, still rises. 
Even adjusted to eliminate the effects of 
inflation, the GNP is now down only 03% 
from its level of last July. 

The weak spot in the overall picture is 
found in corporate profits. They have been 
hit hard by runaway labor costs. But even 
in the case of profits it should be noted that 
their contraction thus far has been much 
less than in several other profit-slump pe- 
riods since World War II. 

Here is the profit shrinkage record for four 
such declines. Figures represent after-tax 
annual-rate corporate profits in billions. 


Profits 


There is no guarantee, of course, that the 
current profit decline won't go deeper. Labor 
costs still mount, and it isn’t always possible 
to pass them on in higher prices. 

Declining profits carry the threat of a cut- 
back in capital spending by business. And a 
high level of this capital spending has been 
one of the features of recent years of pros- 
perity. The pace of capital spending in 
months ahead should be closely watched. 

And what about the stock market? A steep- 
ly sliding market has been sending tremors 
through the country for more than a year 
now. Its drop of some 33% since the end of 
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1968, as measured by the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average, has been the sharpest since the 
end of World War II. 

For background reference on this 33% tum- 
ble, here’s a thumbnail sketch of the declines 
of some other bear markets of the last quarter 
century (in percent): 


Bear Market Down: 


The big burdens on the market these days 
are pretty well known. One is the shrinkage 
in corporate profits. Another is tight money— 
lofty interest rates. Most important, probably, 
is the blighting uncertainty oozing from the 
mess in Indochina. And persistent lightning 
flashes in the Middle East don't help. 

But apart from all this, there is one thing 
that should be Kept in mind about the stock 
market. It is vastly more volatile than the 
economy generally. It is more moody, more 
emotional. In its exuberant periods, it is apt 
to race far ahead of the economy. When 
touched with cumulative gloom, it usually 
falls much more than the economy. 

Take a couple of examples on the exu- 
berant side. From its low point in mid-1962 
to its high at the start of 1968, the market 
soared some 85%—while the GNP rose about 
34%. Between late 1966 and the end of 1968, 
the market climbed about 32%—with the 
GNP up only 15%. 

It may be simplistic to so state the mat- 
ter, but when the market is going up it 
seems that everybody wants to buy. And 
when it is going down just about nobody, 
it seems, wants to buy. 

Historically, the stock market has a pretty 
good reputation as a forecaster of trends in 
the general economy. It has usually turned 
down ahead of stormy weather—and turned 
up again ahead of clearing skies. 

But its record isn’t flawless in this respect. 
It suffered a couple of bad jolts in the 1960s. 
While its downturns ran ahead of or more or 
less in step with recessions in earlier postwar 
cycles, its two biggest post-war storm warn- 
ings before the present one—the 27% drop 
in 1961-62 and the 25% decline in 1966— 
were not followed by recessions. After hesitat- 
ing slightly, the economy kept on climbing. 

The present long market decline did in- 
deed accurately anticipate the big squeeze on 
corporate profits. It may be speaking of worse 
things ahead. But as of now, reading the re- 
cord to date, it can only be said that the 
pains of the stock market are thus far spec- 
tacularly greater than those of the general 
economy. 

—JouN O'RILEY. 


STOP POLLUTING THE AIR 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
with interest last week that President 
Nixon has asked Congress to put a tax on 
leaded gasolines sold in this Nation. 

The Nixon administration is well 
known for the rhetoric it has been mak- 
ing in recent months about its anti- 
pollution fight. Though we see no tangi- 
ble results, the administration has in- 
dicated it wants to take the carbon mon- 
oxide out of the air, the carbon dioxide 
out of the water, and now it wants to 
take lead out of our gasoline. 
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All of these are good ideas, Mr. Speak- 
er, and should be accomplished as soon 
as possible, but I would estimate that 
none of them will come to be until the 
administration stops its pollution in 
South Vietnam. I suggest they stop pol- 
luting the air in Indochina with lead of 
a different nature. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to provide for 
the readers of the Recorp the text of my 
most recent newsletter. It includes com- 
mentary on many of the issues of the day 
that are important to my constituents 
and to the Nation: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
FORT RODMAN RELEASED 


After years of delays and indecision the 
Army has finally agreed to release 52 acres 
at its Fort Rodman facility in New Bedford 
to the U.S. General Service Administration. 

From there it will—in all probability—be 
made available to the city of New Bed- 
ford, which is already making plans for the 
use of this area. 

As I said in announcing the Army’s deci- 
sion—‘“This is a rare opportunity for the 
city, and presents a real chance to bring 
major benefits to the citizens of New Bed- 
ford.” 

DRUGS: LOCAL INITIATIVE 

As part of New Bedford's recent $150,000 
fund-raising drive for community drug ad- 
diction facilities, I made a TV tape with Dr. 
Morton Miller, the HEW official in charge of 
Federal aid to such programs. 

Nearly 6 years ago my Commerce Commit- 
tee first voted funds for Federal ald to such 
centers, Today it is a $100 million program, 
with nearly $10 million for drug addiction 
centers like New Bedford's, 

Dr. Miller shared my praise for New Bed- 
ford's initiative in starting such a program 
on its own. 

This is an excellent example of how com- 
munities should tackle their problems—by 
working to solve them at the local level, 
rather than waiting passively for Federal 
action. 

THE VOTING AGE: 18 OR 21? 


Should 18-21 years olds have the right to 
vote? This has become an increasingly im- 
portant question in recent years, as more of 
our young people became more active in our 
political system. 

Although the debate in Congress on this 
question is not yet over, I am at this time 
inclined to support the idea. I have been 
greatly impressed by the competence and 
knowledgeableness of young people—by my 
own two daughters, and by several youthful 
members of my staff, for example. 

Young people seem to be much more well- 
informed than many of my contemporaries 
were at the same age, and more concerned 
about their nation’s future than some of 
their elders. 

I believe that concern should be directed 
within the system—and not outside it. The 
right to vote is an important part of being 
an American, and I think that young people 
should share that right. 

This is something that concerns all Amer- 
icans, of course—over 21 as well as under. 
I'd like to hear from you about your opinions 
on the subject. 
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CAMBODIA: NOT ANOTHER VIETNAM 


As this newsletter went to press, the Cam- 
bodian crisis suddenly became a matter of 
grave concern to the Congress and the 
country. 

Neither the President nor the people want 
another SE Asian War. I recently supported 
an amendment in the House barring any 
expansion of the war without the prior con- 
sent of Congress. 

Congress must reassert those congressional 
responsibilities which it, in effect, shirked at 
the time of the Tonkin Gulf Resolution. 


PLYMOUTH 


Prospects for making the Plymouth Rock 
area a National Memorial Park are looking 
up, thanks to the Town Meeting’s action in 
voting funds for parking nearby. 

The Park Service has submitted a pre- 
liminary favorable report on my Plymouth 
Memorial bill to the Budget Bureau, and 
the Senate hopes to hold hearings in Plym- 
outh June 19. 

In my view, there could be no better time 
than 1970—the 350th anniversary of the 
Pilgrim’s landing—to make the place they 
first settled a permanent National Memorial. 


BOATING SAFETY: HEARINGS SOON 


More than 1300 people die from recrea- 
tional boating accidents each year—and 
many of these deaths are due to inadequate 
or faulty equipment. 

The House Coast Guard subcommittee (I’m 
senior Republican) is considering a pro- 
posed “Boating Safety Act,” designed to cut 
these casualties. The bill provides for safety 
standards for boat manufacturers and 
funds for state boating safety programs. 

With over 8 million small boats now on 
the water, and 4000 more added each year, 
action is clearly needed. The Committee plans 
hearings in Boston June 11, and I hope a 
good many Cape Codders from the boating 
industry will be there. Write me if you'd like 
a copy of the proposed legislation. 


EDUCATION: AFTER THE BUDGET BATTLE 


The debate over President Nixon’s veto of 
the HEW appropriations bill had one good ef- 
fect—it focused the nation’s attention on 
education as never before. 

In the end, the President’s veto was sus- 
tained—although the bill that we finally 
passed provided most of the money that was 
in dispute. The new measure provides $19.4 
billion—only $365 million less than was in 
the bill the President vetoed. And it provides 
that no specific program be cut more than 
15 per cent. 

I supported the President’s veto—in spite 
of my strong feelings about the need for 
Federal assistance to our hard-pressed com- 
munities because—I believe the issue had 
become a psychological one, and the loss of 
this battle would have caused an immeasur- 
able setback to the war against inflation. 

The final version of the HEW appropria- 
tion bill did not, in my view, significantly 
hurt education—and its psychological value, 
in showing that we mean what we say 
about inflation, was enormous. 

For the future, I am working to assure a 
Federal “impacted areas” aid program that 
helps those towns that truly need help, by 
reason of their large military population. 


OIL SPILLS: TOUGH NEW LAW 


Widespread public indignation following 
massive oil spills in West Falmouth, Tampa, 
and Louisiana induced Congress to pass the 
“Water Quality Improvement Act of 1970”"— 
the toughest anti-pollution legislation in 
history. 

Hereafter, any oil spiller can be forced to 
pay ALL cleanup costs—up to $14 million— 
unless he can prove in court that the spill 
was caused by an act of God, war, or a third 
party. 
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This kind of penalty should do much 
to prevent the negligence and carelessness 
that has caused so much damage to 
our shorelines. 


BOATING SEWAGE TOO 


Another provision of this comprehensive 
law provides for all boats with heads (tol- 
lets to landlubbers!) to be equipped with 
approved sanitation treatment deyices—in 
two years for all new boats, and in five for 
older ones. 

Untreated wastes pumped out from yachts 
has helped make many of our harbors open 
sewers, totally unfit for swimming or shell- 
fishing. 

Boat-owners are not too keen on spending 
money on yet another piece of equipment. 
But something has to be done about sea- 
borne sewage, and this looks like the best 
answer. 


CONSUMERS: NOT-SO-SILENT MAJORITY 


Have you been “burned” on the purchase 
of a defective toaster? Does your car spend 
more time in the service station than in 
your garage? 

American technology produces millions of 
consumer items every day, and most of them 
are highly reliable. But as we all know, 
some of them are not—and currently there 
is very little you can do about it. 

This situation would change greatly under 
the “consumer protection” legislation now 
being considered by my Commerce and Fi- 
nance Subcommittee. 

The Nixon Administration is supporting 
a plan that would allow the Federal Trade 
Commission or the Justice Department to 
take cases of consumer fraud or misrepre- 
sentation to court. If they win a favorable 
ruling, a “class action suit’—on behalf of 
all consumers affected—would be allowed, 
and all injured consumers could collect dam- 
ages from the offending company. 

This is just one of several consumer bills 
being considered by my committee. I am 
confident that in the end, we will come 
up with a recommendation that is fair— 
both to the consumer, and to the manufac- 
turer. 

BITS AND PIECES 

Big news on the domestic front is the 
arrival of our first grandson, Damon Jeffrey 
Brink, The proud parents brought the tot to 
see his even prouder grandparents in April, 
when Rusty was on leave before his sched- 
uled assignment to Vietnam. 

Comings and Goings: Ernie Brisson, my New 
Bedford office manager for nearly 5 years, 
left us at the beginning of May. Hed be- 
come a familiar fixture in the New Bedford 
Office, and his wit, wisdom, and knowledge 
of how to untangle Federal red tape will be 
greatly missed ... also departing in May is 
Eric Turkington, who hopes to put in & 
few weeks rest and recreation before march- 
ing off to his National Guard training in 
June. 

New Faces replacing the old belong to 
John Wayne Clark, a transplanted Hoosier 
who came to me by way of the Floor of the 
House, where he worked with the House GOP 
leadership . and Cmdr. George “Doc” 
Leach, who grew up in SE Massachusetts. Af- 
ter 24 years in the Navy, “Doc” is returning 
home to work for me—and for you. His re- 
sponsibilities include Merchant Marine, fish- 
ing, oceanography, and the aviation indus- 
try (we have 9 civilian airports in the 12th 
District, plus South Weymouth and Otis.) 


THE NEW WELFARE 


“The Family Assistance Act of 1970” is 
the quiet title of the most innovative wel- 
fare program in 35 years. 

This new plan would revolutionize our cur- 
rent welfare system—with a new program of 
minimum payments, income incentives, and 
job training for those able to work. 
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86% of my constituents favored the plan 
in a recent newsletter poll, and on April 16, 
the House passed the bill by a vote of 243 
to 155. 

I voted in favor of this new plan, feeling 
that our current welfare system is totally un- 
satisfactory and that the new system—while 
not perfect—is a big step in the right 
direction. 

NEW DISTRICT MAN 


“Gus” Wagner, Jr—a name familiar to 
many in SE Massachusetts—has joined my 
staff as Administrative Assistant for co-ordi- 
nating Federally related projects in the Dis- 
trict. 

The Buzzards Bay lawyer—son of the for- 
mer Bourne Selectman Augustus F. Wag- 
ner—brings considerable local and legal ex- 
pertise to the complex problems involved in 
the red tape of the various Federal aid pro- 
grams. 

“Gus” is a graduate of Worcester Academy, 
Boston University and Suffolk Law School. 
He is currently a partner in the Bourne law 
firm of McDonald and Wagner. He will work 
out of all three of my District offices—in New 
Bedford, Norwell, and W. Bridgewater—and 
will travel all through the District to aid 
town Officials in their dealings with the Fed- 
eral government. 


EARTH DAY AND BEYOND 


Smoke, Smog, Sewage, oil pollution, as- 
phalt, noise, highways, crowding—20 years 
ago these concerned relatively few of us. To- 
day, environment is the dominant domestic 
issue in our nation. 

As the millions who attended Earth Day 
activities Apr. 22 learned, earth’s resources 
are highly exhaustible. Unless man limits his 
abuse of these resources, his very survival is 
in doubt. 

This means that we will have to face up to 
some difficult problems—soon. 

Sixty percent of our air pollution comes 
from cars, for example. Many proposals have 
been made to lessen this—from banning the 
internal combustion engine to taxing a car 
according to horsepower. No matter what is 
done, one thing is sure: It will cost the con- 
sumer money. 

Any solution to pollution must take into 
account population. Projections call for 300 
million in the U.S. in 30 years. Can our en- 
vironment support this many? And if not, 
what can be done, consistent with moral and 
ethical standards? 

These questions are being studied, under 
legislation which I co-sponsored as a mem- 
ber of the Task Force on Population and 
Earth Resources, by the Presidential Com- 
mission on Population Growth and the 
American Future. 

But they are questions not only for com- 
missions and experts to study, but for all 
Americans. And I'd appreciate YOUR views. 


THE MARKET VERSUS THE 
BUREAUCRAT 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, for 
those who think there are no other an- 
swers to problems other than Govern- 
ment answers, I insert into the RECORD 
the following article from the National 
Review magazine by University of Chi- 
cago economics professor, Dr. Milton 
Friedman: 
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THE MARKET VERSUS THE BUREAUCRAT 
(By Milton Friedman) 


There is today a widespread tendency to 
take it for granted that growth of popu- 
lation, advancing technology, expanding 
output of goods and services, increasing com- 
plexity of our industrial structure—the whole 
set of developments we label economic 
growth—necessarily repress individuality and 
enforce conformity. In the words of the bro- 
chure describing a recent symposium, “many 
thoughtful persons view these [scientific and 
technological] advances as creating new 
forms of bondage and as grave threats to 
the integrity of the individual.” 

I believe that this view is, to say the least, 
a great oversimplification. True, new forms 
of bondage are being created, and there are 
grave threats to the integrity of the in- 
dividual. But the history of mankind—from 
primitive times to the present—is mostly & 
record of bondage, of tyranny of man over 
man. We do not need any sophisticated anal- 
ysis to explain why freedom is threatened. 
Tyranny is the natural state of mankind. The 
remarkable thing about our era is the free- 
dom we enjoy, not the threats to that free- 
dom. And these threats themselves are not 
an inevitable consequence of the growing 
complexity of our society, They are a result 
of the social policies we have chosen to adopt. 
They are a result of a lack of understanding, 
not of harsh inevitability. 

The causal relation between growth and 
freedom is almost the opposite of that which 
is commonly assumed: freedom produces 
growth and prosperity, and growth and pros- 
perity in turn provide greater scope for free- 
dom—though imperfect man may fail to 
grasp this potentiality and may instead use 
his material wealth to exploit his fellow man, 
in which case he will also destroy his 
prosperity. 

Whether we look at the Golden Age of an- 
cient Greece, or at the early centuries of the 
Roman era, or at the Renaissance, we see 
that widening individual freedom and 
quickening of economic growth went hand 
in hand—and that when freedom was de- 
stroyed, economic decline was not far be- 
hind. To come closer to our own times, the 
breaking down of feudal relations, the loos- 
ening of control over economic activity by 
the state, the widening of the scope assigned 
to individual initiative produced the great 
scientific and technological advances of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is 
no accident that the industrial revolution 
which followed had its home in Britain, 
where the ties of bondage were loosest, or 
that it had its greatest flowering after Bri- 
tain adopted laissez faire as a national pol- 
icy, or that the leadership moved to the 
United States at a time when we too had 
limited intervention by the government into 
economic affairs. 

These developments illustrate that great 
insight which Adam Smith expounded so 
effectively. The free market enables millions 
of men to cooperate with one another in 
complex tasks without compulsion and 
without centralized control. The invisible 
hand of the free market, whereby men who 
intend only to serve their own interests are 
led to serve the public interest, is a far more 
sensitive and effective source of both growth 
and freedom than the dead hand of the 
bureaucrat, however well intentioned he 
may be. 

Growth and development do of course pro- 


dom of one man with the 

others—problems of congestion, pollution, 
and so on, And many of these can best be 
met by coordinated action through govern- 
mental channels, But growth and develop- 
ment also reduce the problems of preserving 
freedom in other areas. For example, growth 
of population and improvements in trans- 
portation and communication have greatly 
widened the scope for effective competition 
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and so have reduced the need for govern- 
mental concern with monopolistic be- 
havior—though unfortunately, as most 
notably in transportation itself, we have 
often reacted by protecting entrenched mo- 
nopoly from competition rather than taking 
full advantage of the mew scope for 
competition. 

Whatever may be the net balance or the 
effects of growth, the most obvious threats 
to the integrity of the individual have a very 
different source: in area after area of our 
national life, we have adopted policies that 
unnecessarily threaten the integrity of the 
individual. In each of these, there are alter- 
native policies that would both promote our 
objective better and strengthen individual 
freedom. The areas in which this is true are 
varied, and they refer to many different 
aspects of our lives. Yet there runs through 
them a common element: the substitution 
of bureaucratic organization and control for 
market arrangements, the rejection of Adam 
Smith’s great insight. 

I shall illustrate this generalization by dis- 
cussing three specific areas: radio and televi- 
sion, schooling, and public welfare. I have 
chosen three different areas out of the many 
available to show under how varied a guise 
the same basic issue arises. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Here are marvelous technological achieve- 
ments that we are failing to exploit effec- 
tively. We have a “wasteland” of highly re- 
petitive, standardized programs directed at 
the great masses—which by itself is all to the 
good—but with all too little in the way of 
imaginative, exploratory, or simply high 
quality programs directed at minorities. The 
medium promotes deadening unformity rath- 
er than variety, diversity, and individuality. 
The preferences of a minority, however 
strong they may be, must give way to the 
preferences of the mass audience, however 
weak. 

Equally important, a medium that could 
promote vigorous and lively discussion of 
public issues seldom ventures into contro- 
versial areas, Truly free speech is held in 
check by the fear of losing a license and is 
replaced by “fair” speech. The occasional 
slightly venturesome documentary or ex- 
posé is trumpeted far and wide as a sign of 
the independence of the station or network. 
The magnificent coverage of many news 
events—from the Olympics to the moon 
landing by American astronauts—shows the 
potential of the medium, so far largely un- 
exploited. 

“This indictment is widely accepted. What 
has been the response? A string of privately 
supported educational television stations and, 
because these seemed inadequate, the enact- 
ment of a new Public Broadcasting Act under 
which the Federal Government will subsidize 
the production and distribution of programs. 
Talk about carrying coals to Newcastle. As 
we shall see, the problem is that there is now 
too much control by the Federal Govern- 
ment—through the Federal Communications 
Commission—over radio and television. To 
cure this, we establish another federal body 
to be a monopoly supplier of programs. To 
quote my colleague, Ronald Coase, who 
dubbed the measure “a wholly objectionable 
poverty program for the well-to-do,” “the 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 is umneces- 
sary, inefficient, inequitable and subject to 
dangerous political influences.” 

I suggest that the key to the present defect 
is the federal licensing of broadcasters. This 
gives the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion the power of life and death over a sta- 
tion. If a person wants to start a newspaper, 
and has the capital, he needs merely buy a 
printing press, rent a location, publish his 
paper, and see if he can get the public to 
buy it. Once he is in business, his readers 
and advertisers are the only ones he must 
satisfy. But if he wants to set up a radio or 
television station, he also must convince the 
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FCC that he is a person of good moral 
character and that there is a “need” for 
additional facilities. This may not be easy 
to do—ask those who have tried to get a 
license for Austin, Texas. And once the FCC 
grants him a license, he must satisfy it that 
he is presenting a “balanced” and “fair” 
program, 

If newspapers were subject to the same 
controls, the New York Times would have to 
change its motto to “All the news that the 
FCC believes fit to print,” and neither the 
New York Times nor the Chicago Tribune, as 
presently constituted, could conceivably get 
a clean bill of health. Fortunately, news- 
papers, developed in an earlier era and have 
so far escaped control. Had they first devel- 
oped in, say, the 1920s or 1930s, there would 
almost surely be today a Federal Publications 
Commission—as indeed was recommended in 
the famous Hutchins Report on the press. 

One specific measure taken by the FCC has 
perhaps done more than any other single 
thing to stifle diversity and enshrine medi- 
ocrity. That is its refusal to authorize sub- 
scription or pay television. The FCC has ruled 
that we may not spend our money to see 
programs we wish to see. We must accept the 
programs that are provided as a by-product 
of advertising. We cannot, even if we wish 
to, pay to suppress the advertising, except 
by contributing to and watching an educa- 
tional television station. 

To understand how this measure has such 
a far-reaching effect in enshrining medioc- 
rity in television and radio, let us consider 
what the effect would be of applying the 
same rule in a comparable area to which it 
is not now applied. Suppose it were legis- 
lated that reading matter could not be sold 
but must be given away, that all newspapers 
must be like the “throwaways” now often 
given out, that all magazines must be avail- 
able without charge, financed only by the 
revenue from the advertising they contain 
or by a subsidy from a church, foundation, 
or other organization, and similarly that any 
books published must be financed in the 
same way and distributed without charge to 
readers. It takes no great act of the imagi- 
nation to see the results: those books and 
magazines that appeal to relatively small 
groups with specialized tastes would disap- 
pear. Few if any advertisers would deem it 
worthwhile to pay for the publication of 
avant-garde poetry in order to be able to in- 
sert pages extolling the virtue of Gleem or 
Dream or Steem. Far better to put those 
pages in a Western that millions would pick 
up and read avidly. The book publishing in- 
dustry would become like television—a 
wasteland of Westerns, mysteries, and pop- 
ular romances, with an occasional serious 
work appealing to a limited audience spon- 
sored by a firm trying to improve its public 
image, or just with unusual tastes. 

Your immediate reaction will be to re- 
gard this as a fantastic horror story and to 
dismiss it out of hand. But let me urge you 
not to let yourself be a victim of the tyranny 
of the status quo. The distribution of read- 
ing matter is almost strictly comparable to 
the distribution of television programs, I 
have not seen any argument in favor of for- 
bidding pay television that does not apply 
with roughly equal force to forbidding pay 
publishing. And conversely—no argument 
in favor of pay publishing that does not ap- 
ply with roughly equal force to permitting 
pay television. The two strike us as “of 
course” different only because they happen 
to have developed differently. 

Why has the FCC prohibited pay tele- 
vision these past many years, except for a 
few so-called “pilot” projects? Because the 
networks are firmly established as the domi- 
mant distributors of national advertising, 
and they believe, rightly or wrongly, that 
they would fare less well than they do now 
if a new way of distributing programs were 
permitted, The networks exert enormous 
influence over the FCC—and it is inevi- 
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table that they should, just as it is inevita- 
ble that the railroads will exert enormous 
influence over the ICC, the banks over the 
Federal Reserve, and the producers of auto- 
mobiles, over the federal agency to promote 
automobile safety. If the FCC had not stood 
in the way, pay television would now be a 
major factor, and the range, quality, and 
variety of television programs would now be 
far closer to that of book publishing. 

How can we take advantage of the poten- 
tialities of television and radio and elimi- 
nate the present standardizing hand of the 
state? By abolishing the FCC and having a 
truly free radio and television to parallel a 
free press. But I will be told, that is absurd. 
There are only a limited number of televi- 
sion channels; someone must assign them. 
It is regrettable that we should have to 
have federal control over radio and tele- 
vision, but that simply reflects the tech- 
nological characteristics of the industry. 
Nothing of the sort. There are only a limited 
number of pieces of land on which a news- 
paper plant can stand. Why does that not 
require assignment of land? Because there is 
private property in land and the allocation 
of land can be performed by purchase and 
sale. 

Precisely the same solution is available for 
radio and television. Let the FCC auction off 
to the highest bidders the right to specified 
channels now embodied in licenses (for ex- 
ample, the right to broadcast on a specified 
frequency from a specified location at speci- 
fied times at a specified maximum power). 
That was what the Federal Government did 
a century and more ago with its land. The 
FCC could then be abolished. The private 
owners could trade these rights back and 
forth and rearrange them in various ways 
to make them more valuable, There would 
be problems of interference—of one man 
trespassing on another’s frequency—but 
they would be handled as trespassing on 
land now is, through the regular courts. 

I cannot here elaborate this proposal and 
consider all its implications in full detall, 
even if I had the competence to do so. Let 
me only state that this is not a crackbrained, 
off-the-cuff suggestion. It is a proposal that 
has been extensively studied, in particular 
by R. H. Coase. All the serious objections 
raised have been examined. There is little 
doubt that it is a perfectly feasible way to 
handle the allocation and use of radio and 
television channels without special govern- 
ment control, little doubt that it would pro- 
duce a far more efficient use of the radio 
spectrum, in many different ways, than pre- 
vails today. And there is little doubt that it 
would convert what is today a homogeniz- 
ing influence into a major force widening the 
avenues for the expression of individuality. 


SCHOOLING 


For reasons of space, I shall restrict myself 
to higher schooling—or as it is euphemisti- 
cally called, higher education. (Personally, 
I prefer the more descriptive term because 
not all schooling is education nor all edu- 
cation schooling.) I may, however, note that 
lower schooling offers an equally striking ex- 
ample of my main theme. 

The trend is clear. Government expendi- 
ture on higher schooling has been growing 
rapidly. A steadily increasing fraction of 
students is enrolled in governmentally run 
institutions. There are more complaints 
about the impersonality of the mega-univer- 
sities; the neglect of the individual stu- 
dent, the standardization and routinization 
of the educational process. And the private 
schools, like Reed, that provide a welcome 
contrast and that have been the leaders 


in fostering quality education, find it more 
and more difficult to compete for students 
and funds with the governmental institu- 
tions. They are themselves becoming increas- 
ingly dependent on tax monies for support. 
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These developments raise two separate is- 
sues: First, how much of a governmental 
subsidy, if any, there should be for higher 
schooling; second, how any subsidy should 
be distributed. 

Strictly speaking, only the second of these 
issues is relevant for my theme—how we 
have been unnecessarily curbing individu- 
ality by the social policies we have been fol- 
lowing. But I cannot forbear from a few 
comments on the first issue, because I feel 
so strongly about it 

The present use of tax monies to subsi- 
dize higher schooling seems to me one of the 
great suppressed scandals of our day, Com- 
pare the young men and women who receive 
this subsidy by attending state-supported 
institutions with their contemporaries who 
do not go to college at all. The youngsters 
in college come from higher income fami- 
lies than those who are not in college— 
but both sets of families pay taxes. More 
important, the youngsters in college will on 
the average have higher incomes for the rest 
of their lives than the youngsters who do 
not go to college. We have imposed a major 
tax on the poor to subsidize the not-so-poor. 
We in the middle- and upper-income classes 
have in this area—as I am afraid we have 
in many others—conned the poor into sup- 
porting us in a style that we take to be no 
more than our just desserts. 

It is eminently desirable that every young 
man and woman, regardless of the wealth 
or religion or color or social standing of his 
or her family, have the opportunity to get 
whatever schooling he or she can qualify for, 
provided that he or she is willing to pay for 
it, either currently or out of the subsequent 
higher income that the schooling will make 
possible. There is, that is, a strong case for 
assuring the availability of loans or their 
equivalent, by governmental means, if neces- 
sary. There is no case that I can see for 
providing subsidies. 

Having relieved myself of these obiter 
dicta, let me turn to the second question: 
How should any subsidy be distributed? 
Currently, we distribute the subsidy pri- 
marily by having the government run insti- 
tutions of higher learning and by charging 
tuition to students that is far below the 
costs incurred on their behalf. This is both 
inequitable and inefficient. Moreover, it is 
this practice, much more than the subsidi- 
zation of higher schooling, that promotes 
conformity and threatens individuality. 

Under current arrangements, the state of 
Oregon says to its young men and women, 
“If you meet certain academic standards, we 
shall automatically grant you a scholarship 
worth something like fifteen hundred or two 
thousand dollars a year regardless of ‘need’— 
provided that you are smart enough to go to 
the University of Oregon or Oregon State. If 
you are so perverse as to want to go to Reed, 
let alone to Stanford or Harvard or Yale or 
the University of Chicago, not a penny for 
you.” Surely, it would be more equitable to 
proceed instead along the lines of the G.I. 
educational benefits for veterans. Let what- 
ever money the state of Oregon wants to 
spend on higher schooling be divided into 
the appropriate number of scholarships, each 
of, say, $2000 per year, tenable for four years. 
Let there be a competitive exam—or some 
other method of selection—and let these 
scholarships be awarded to individuals to 
be used to attend any approved institution 
of their choice that will in turn accept them. 
If Oregon wants to continue to run the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, let that institution charge 
tuition sufficient to cover its costs, and com- 
pete on even terms with other institutions. 
If it is more attractive to students than 


1These comments refer only to schooling, 
not to government expenditures for support 
of research, which raise a different set of 
issues. 
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other institutions, the University will flour- 
ish; if not, it will decline. 

Today, there is no reason for faculties and 
administrators of the existing state institu- 
tions to pay any attention to their students, 
except as this will indirectly affect the legis- 
lature which votes them funds. The thing for 
them to do, as they well know, is to engage 
in activities that will appeal to the legisla- 
ture while paying to students the minimum 
attention that will keep them from being too 
obstreperous. This is the valid element in the 
drive for student power, 

The arrangement I suggest gives the stu- 
dent a wider range of choice and enables him 
to exert more influence on the kind of school- 
ing he is offered. It eliminates the present 
unfair competition between state-run and 
other institutions. 

It gives the faculties and administrations 
of state-run institutions an incentive to serve 
their students, It would open up the oppor- 
tunity for new institutions to enter the field 
and seek to attract customers. The strength- 
ening of competition would promote im- 
provements in quality and foster diversity 
and experimentation. Because the money 
would go to individuals, not institutions, it 
would be clear who are the recipients of the 
subsidy and bring into the open this ques- 
tion of who should be subsidized. Also, it 
would give the individual greater freedom of 
choice, greater opportunity to express his own 
values and to develop his own capacities as 
effectively as possible. 

All of these are advantages of the scholar- 
ship plan. But they are also, to speak cynical- 
ly, the major political obstacles to its enact- 
ment, As usual in such matters, the people 
who would benefit from the change do not 
know that they would; the vested interests 
that have developed under the present ar- 
rangement will recognize the threat to them 
at once, 

PUBLIC WELFARE 

The methods by which we subsidize the 
poor have the same defects as those by which 
we subsidize the rich; they involve giving too 
much power to bureaucrats to determine who 
gets the subsidy and in what form, too little 
power to the people who are being subsidized, 
and too little incentive to them to reduce 
the subsidy they receive. 

The defects of our present welfare program 
are by now widely recognized. In the midst of 
great prosperity, the welfare rolls mount. 
Once on the rolls, many people find it diffi- 
cult to get off. We have been creating a per- 
manent class of welfare recipients, who de- 
vote their energies to wheedling a bit more 
welfare for themselves or bringing pressure 
to bear to improve welfare payments rather 
than to raising their own incomes to a level 
at which they can be off welfare. We have 
an army of welfare workers administering 
the system. They find themselves bogged 
down in paper work, engaged in being police- 
men and spies, with little time left to per- 
form their proper function—helping the un- 
fortunate people who are under their charge. 
The whole process is degrading for the wel- 
fare recipient and demeaning for the welfare 
workers. 

What is wrong? At bottom, I conjecture, 
the belief that the state through adminis- 
trative machinery can deal with persons 
needing assistance in the way one person 
spending his own money can deal with an- 
other person, If, out of charitable inclina- 
tions, a man takes an interest in someone 
suffering misfortune, it is entirely under- 
standable that he may want to make a 
detailed investigation of that person's cir- 
cumstances, to assure himself that the mis- 
fortune is real, that he will want to explore 
the items needed and provide help for those 
he thinks most urgent, and then try to 
guide the person he is assisting to use the 
help most effectively. But translate this 
into a large-scale. governmental :program, 
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and it ends up as the kind of administrative 
nightmare we now have. The welfare work- 
ers are not distributing their own money, so 
there must be controls over them. The cri- 
teria of need must be standardized. The 
forms of help must be specified. The dis- 
persers of funds must be supervised. In the 
process, the human element is squeezed out 
and replaced by frustration and mutual 
distrust. 

This system clearly is a “grave threat to the 
integrity of the individual” receiving wel- 
fare. Before a welfare recipient may move 
from one apartment to another, he must get 
the approval of a civil servamt; equally, be- 
fore he may buy second-hand furniture, have 
the gas turned on, or make any one of a 
thousand other deviations from an approved 
budget. Needless to say, the welfare recipi- 
ents have become skilled in finding ways 
around the regulations, but nonetheless, the 
whole atmosphere is one in which they are 
treated like irresponsible wards of the state, 
lke children, not like responsible citizens. 
Clearly, if the taxpayer does subsidize them, 
he has in some sense the moral right to im- 
pose such requirements. But is it wise to do 
so? 

Most important of all, carrying over the no- 
tion of meeting the other person’s “needs” 
has had the unfortunate effect of largely 
eliminating any incentive for the welfare re- 
cipient to help himself. If a welfare recipient 
earns an extra $100, that is interpreted as 
meaning that he or she can meet an addi- 
tional $100 of “needs,” and therefore that 
welfare aid can be reduced by $100. In 
consequence, the recipient has no incentive 
to earn money unless he can earn enough 
completely to replace welfare. This is the 
main reason why there tends to develop a 
permanent class of welfare recipients. 

As in each of the two prior examples, the 
way to improve the situation is to put great- 
er reliance on impersonal market arrange- 
ments and less on bureaucratic admin- 
istration. For welfare, the device that 
recommends itself is the negative income tax, 
under which all persons with incomes be- 
low the level now taxable would be entitled 
to receive a fraction of their unused ex- 
emptions and deductions, This method would 
give assistance to the poor in the form of 
money, which they could spend as they 
wish, on the basis of the impersonal criteria 
of the size of their income and the number 
of persons in their family, and in such a way 
as to give them an incentive to raise their 
income from other sources. 

This is not the place for a detailed ex- 
position of the way a negative income tax 
would work or of its advantages and disad- 
vantages. It is sufficient for the present pur- 
pose to note that it has been studied care- 
fully and that there is every reason to 
believe that it would be a feasible substitute 
for the present direct relief and aid to de- 
Pendent children programs; that it would, 
over a period, simultaneously give more 
assistance to the truly needy and cost the 
taxpayers less. 

The crucial point for our present pur- 
pose is that a negative income tax would 
permit the elimination of the bulk of our 
present welfare bureaucracy, would end the 
division of our population into two classes, 
would give those receiving assistance greater 
freedom and independence to shape their 
own life and greater opportunity to take 
advantage of their own abilities and capac- 
ities, In addition, whereas our present pro- 
grams have essentially destroyed private phi- 
lanthropy, the negative income tax, by 
assuming the basic load of income mainte- 
nance, would reduce the hardship cases, 
which no general program can eliminate, to 
a level that private charity could handle. We 
have been stifling private philanthropic agen- 
cies, converting them to agents or contrac- 
tors of the state, by our conception of gov- 
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ernment welfare. The negative income tax 
would give them a new function to perform. 
The diversity, flexibility, and efficiency of free 
enterprise has a role to play in philanthropy 
no less than in other areas. 


CONCLUSION 


In recent decades, there has been a steady 
tendency to enlarge the role of the govern- 
ment, either to undertake new tasks or to 
take over tasks formerly entrusted to pri- 
vate and voluntary action. By now the 
process has gone very far indeed, even in a 
country like the United States which prides 
itself on being the country of free enterprise. 
Today, probably over one-third of all the 
income of the people in this country is 
channeled through the government—hbeing 
extracted by taxes and loans, and spent for 
governmental programs. And this grossly 
understates the influence of the government. 
The wages many an employer may pay, the 
prices many an industry may charge, the 
businesses we may enter, the countries to 
which we may travel, and many other aspects 
of our daily lives are subject to govern- 
mental control. 

This expansion of the role of the govern- 
ment has been sold to the American people 
on the ground that it would enhance both 
their material well-being and their personal 
freedom, And further expansion is now being 
sold to them on the same ground. The prom- 
ises have been and remain glowing. Yet, 
when we look at performance and not prom- 
ise, the story is very different. We have 
adopted reform after reform, program after 
progam, without achieving the promised ob- 
jectives. Consider those programs which have 
one after the other been proclaimed as great 
progressive achievements: the National Re- 
covery Administration, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act and its successors; the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission; public 
housing; the Wagner Labor Act; social secu- 
rity; relief and aid to dependent children; 
urban renewal; federal aid to education— 
which of them has achieved the objectives 
that aroused such high hopes in their disin- 
terested supports? The problems each was 
touted as solving are with us yet, often in ex- 
aggerated form. Or pass from the dramatic 
federal level to the local level. What are the 
major governmental responsibilities at the 
local level? Schooling and police protection. 
What are major areas of social concern? In- 
adequate schooling and crime on the streets. 

It is a fascinating question of political 
science to explain this sequence of events. 
What is it that explains what activities are 
taken over by government and when? Why 
is it that so many measures work in accord- 
ance with the original intentions of the dis- 
interested for a year or two, but then soon 
become devices whereby special interests en- 
rich themselyes? Why is it, that is, that well- 
intentioned liberals have so often turned out 
to be front men for special interests they 
would never knowingly have supported? Why 
is it that, in a democracy supposedly run 
by a majority, there are so many measures 
pandering to special interests? 

These questions take us far afield from 
the more limited object of this paper: to 
show by example that the lack of success of 
many government programs and the threats 
they raise to freedom and individuality is a 
necessary consequence of neither the objec- 
tives sought nor the increasing complexity 
of our society. Television and radio, higher 
schooling, and welfare arrangements are very 
different areas in which we have very differ- 
ent objectives. Yet there is a common strand 
running through all three. In all, we have 
tried to substitute central direction and 
bureaucratic control for voluntary 
ments. In all, we could achieve our objec- 
tives far better by using arrangements that 
give a greater scope to the market, that rely 
on “participatory democracy” rather than on 
bureaucratic democracy. 
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If we are to meet the recurrent threats 
to freedom that are bound to arise, it is 
important that the informed public become 
more sophisticated than it is now about gov- 
ernment programs. It must come to under- 
stand that the business community has no 
monopoly on misleading advertising, that 
promises must be distinguished from per- 
formance. We must try to repress the tend- 
ency to say, “Let's pass a law,” whenever a 
problem arises and recognize that the in- 
direct route through voluntary action may 
be surer and safer than the direct route 
through government action. And when we 
do turn to government action, we shall do 
best if, so far as possible, we try to restrict 
government action either to setting up ar- 
rangements under which private action can 
be effective (as in radio or television), or to 
giving money in an open and aboveboard 
way to specific individuals under specified 
conditions rather than to providing the 
relevant good or service by a government 
organization. 


COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS IN 
SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS—A 
NECESSARY CHANGE IN OUR SO- 
CIAL SECURITY LAWS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, our senior 
citizens on social security will finally have 
automatic cost-of-living adjustments 
made in their benefits if the Senate ap- 
proves the amendments to our social se- 
curity laws passed by the House with my 
strong support last Thursday, May 21. 

As part of the amendments to the 
social security laws this provision will 
provide the long-deserved automatic in- 
creases to thousands upon thousands of 
social security recipients who will no 
longer have to come begging, hat in hand, 
to Congress for adjustments in their 
benefits to meet the spirally cost of living. 

The elderly and others receiving the 
fixed income of social security have suf- 
fered year after year from general price 
increases and the inflationary spiral that 
has plagued our economy. These people, 
least of all, should not be expected to 
cope with the unbearable pressures of 
an inflated economy. In reality, the 
elderly have found themselves barely 
able to maintain themselves on their 
meager income in today’s high-priced 
world. 

There is no question, Mr. Speaker, that 
these automatic cost-of-living adjust- 
ments are long overdue. We all want to 
see our retired senior citizens maintain 
& decent standard of living in their 
advanced years so they can retain their 
pride, their dignity and their independ- 
ence during retirement. 

I was proud and happy to support the 
cost-of-living floor amendment as well 
as all the other provisions of the social 
security measures considered on the floor 
of the House last Thursday. The passage 
of these amendments reflect the concern 
of Members of the House for the needs 
of our elderly and others living on social 
security payments. I sincerely hope that 
the Senate will also display its concern 
by acting favorably on the House-passed 
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measures. We can then send to the Presi- 
dent a set of social security amendments 
that will adequately provide for the re- 
tirement needs of our older citizens dur- 
ing their golden years. 


CONGRESS AND THE WAR 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1970 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, sometimes 
it seems that the noise of demonstra- 
tors concerning our involvement in 
Southeast Asia drowns out the progress 
our President is making in getting us out 
of Vietnam. This is so well pointed out in 
an editorial in the Monday, May 18, 1970, 
Knoxville, Tenn., News-Sentinel that I 
would like to encourage my colleagues to 
read this statment: 


CONGRESS AND THE WAR 


In the debate and confusion over amend- 
ments in Congress to restrict President 
Nixon’s actions in the Vietnam War, we are 
in danger of overlooking a heartening trend 
in that tragic conflict. 

It is that Nixon, despite the thrust into 
Cambodia, is making important progress in 
getting American troops out of Vietnam—at 
& rate that does not dishonor our pledges or 
unduly damage our strategic interests. 

Defense Secretary Melvin Laird and Secre- 
tary of State William Rogers told Congress 
that by June 30, 1971, U.S. ground forces in 
Vietnam “will not be assigned to combat 
missions.” 

Most of our casualties have resulted from 
ground combat. Thus the promises mean 
that in just over a year, the worst of the 
war should be over for the United States. At 
the same time air, naval and support forces 
will be available to help South Vietnam try 
to stave off conquest by Hanoi. 

This strikes us as a more realistic and 
honorable timetable than the one in the so- 
called “amendment to end the war” pending 
in the Senate. That amendment would pull 
all U.S. forces out of Southeast Asia by mid- 
1971, almost regardless of the consequences. 

Sens. George McGovern (D-S.D.) Mark 
Hatfield (R-Ore.), Harold Hughes (D—Iowa) 
and Frank Church (D-Idaho) recently staged 
a nationwide TV broadcast on their amend- 
ment that was disappointing in its dema- 
goguery. They claim that simple passage of 
their law would end the war. If only it were 
that easy! 

Their proposal, they also said, offers “‘ade- 
quate funding to provide political asylum” 
for all South Vietnamese who fear a “blood- 
bath” after a Communist takeover. 

Douglas Pike, one of America’s leading 
experts on the Viet Cong, estimates that if 
the Communists win in Vietnam, they will 
wipe out up to 3 million South Vietnamese 
on their “blood debt list.” 

The amendment-writing senators should 
ask themselves where would they put mil- 
lions of refugees and would they themselves 
vote the money for such asylum. We doubt 
that their answers would be satisfactory. 

A more limited amendment, by Sens. 
Church and John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.) 
would bar Nixon from “retaining” U.S. forces 
in Cambodia after June 30, from sending 
military advisers or mercenaries there, and 
from using air power in support of Cambo- 
dian forces. 

This country has no commitment to Cam- 
bodia and certainly most Americans oppose 
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sending U.S. troops to defend it. Even so, the 
amendment goes too far: We may not be able 
to prevent Cambodia's anti-Communist gov- 
ernment from going down the drain, but 
it’s not in our interest to actively flush it 
down. 

For example, the mercenaries in question 
are ethnic Cambodians who have been fight- 
ing under our Green Berets in South Viet- 
nam. Cambodia and Vietnam are really part 
of the same war. The Communists clearly 
regard it as such and respect no borders. We 
see no reason why the mercenaries should. 

The growing mood in Congress to scruti- 
nize and check the President’s foreign policy 
is not unhealthy. But it comes after a long 
period of giving the White House a blank 
check, and there is danger of the pendulum 
swinging too far. 

Congress should assert its partnership 
role in foreign affairs, but not in trying to 
fine tune the war by legislating on details. 


MANPOWER TRAINING 
HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
topic of manpower training is of more 
importance today than ever before; un- 
employment is at its highest peak in 
years. 

However, when we consider the Man- 
power Training Act of 1969, presently be- 
fore the Senate, we must also consider 
our Government's acceptance of the high 
unemployment level which has made this 
training program so needed. 

In my judgment, a manpower train- 
ing program and a high unemployment 
level are contradictory; you cannot train 
the unemployed for jobs which you are 
at the same time trying to abolish. 

Logical reasoning therefore takes us 
to the conclusion that if such a Man- 
power Training Act is to succeed it must 
be coupled with a change in policy with 
regard to unemployment. 

This is a vital program and one which 
must not be glossed over lightly. I insert 
now in the Recorp testimony I offered to 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare'’s 
Subcommittee on Manpower. 

I urge my colleagues to consider the 
propositions expressed therein: 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN MOLLOHAN 

on S. 8823 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcom- 
mittee: 

I want to thank you for the opportunity 
to present testimony on behalf of S. 2838, 
“The Manpower Training Act (MTA)”. 

I believe that any plan for manpower 
training must be designed with two realities 
in mind. One, that any training must be de- 
veloped in conjunction with the needs of the 
immediate area; and two, manpower training 
and high unemployment are completely in- 
consistent and incompatible. 

I want to make clear from the outset that 
this bill, while its spirit of expansion and 
reorganization is well taken, is doomed to 
fail in its objectives so long as a 4 percent 
unemployment rate is considered ‘“accept- 
able”. 

As long as our training programs continue 
to train men for occupations which do not 
suffer from a labor shortage; and so long as 
we continue to accept a high unemployment 
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level, then we will merely change the status 
of the untrained unemployed to trained 
unemployed. 

The Government has sought to fight infla- 
tion by reducing production, a policy which 
of course floods the ranks of the unemployed 
with more unemployed. 

This, quite naturally, increases govern- 
ment and state spending in unemployment 
compensation and welfare, and increases re- 
sentment among the working men. 

The government's policy has the effect of 
telling a man that he is of no use; and idle- 
ness demoralizes, even when accompanied by 
& government income, and augments the feel- 
ing of not being wanted. 

For Manpower Training to work, and work 
effectively, there must be an accepted policy 
of full employment within the government. 
If the 4 percent level is accepted and noth- 
ing done to slow it, then Manpower Training 
is doomed to fail, for you simply cannot train 
@ man for a job which you are trying to 
eliminate or which does not exist. 

Full employment does not mean literally 
no unemployment. Insofar as room is left for 
change and for freedom of movement from 
job to job, room is left for some unemploy- 
ment. 

Full employment can be defined as “a state 
of affairs in which the number of unfilled 
vacancies is not appreciably below the num- 
ber of unemployed persons, so that unem- 
ployment at any time is due to the normal 
lag between a person losing one job and 
finding another.” 

The task we have set for ourselves in this 
bill is to match job vacancies with the train- 
able unemployed, and it should be empha- 
sized that “vacancies” must be the basis for 
programming such a training concept. 

As unemployment has three distinct 
courses, action against unemployment must 
be taken on three lines: maintaining at all 
times adequate total outlay; controlling the 
location of industry; and securing the or- 
ganized mobility of labor. 

This bill is aimed at all three for it not 
only seeks to produce a ready supply of 
trained workers for industry, but it also seeks 
to provide a trained work force for expand- 
ing industry. 

I am also of the opinion that the federal 
government must pursue a more aggressive 
policy in developing the public sector as an 
area of employment. 

Private business cannot carry the burden 
of finding jobs for the millions of unem- 
ployed and underemployed in this country. 
In fact industry, feeling the pinch of the 
Administration's anti-inflation policy, is lay- 
ing-off workers. 

‘A federally-financed public-service employ- 
ment program is the only logical answer tc 
our unemployment. The need is there and 
the jobs are there: in hospitals, schools, 
parks, recreation centers and other facilities. 

And when combined with proper training 
such a program would make it possible for 
these employees to move later into regular 
employment. 

The Tripartite National Commission on 
Technology, Automation and Economic Prog- 
ress has found a potential 5.3 million jobs, 
in the fields of medical and health services, 
education, day care, libraries, recreation and 
prisons. 

To pretend that such a program of public 
employment would not be costly would be 
just as deceptive as training men for jobs 
that do not exist. But the cost not to em- 
bark on such a program is greater, 

I now wish to turn to the bill itself and 
comment on several of its sections, assum- 
ing, of course, that for the measure to be at 
all successful the government must change 
its policy with regard to unemployment. 

I heartily agree with the bill's aim at con- 
solidation, decategorization and decentrali- 
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zation with regard to the many manpower 
training programs now in existence. 

This will go far in gearing the program 
to meeting the demands of local needs which 
was one of the major failures in past 
programs. 

To accomplish this, and to deter overlap- 
ping with state programs, the Manpower 
Training Act must encourage states to com- 
bine in this program with their manpower- 
related programs. 

This is done by encouraging the establish- 
ment of a state manpower training council 
and a state comprehensive manpower agency. 
The council should allow a wide variety of 
interested parties, including labor, business 
and low income representatives to have a 
direct role in the planning. 

The council should not only review the 
annual MTA plan but all other annual plans 
for manpower and manpower-related pro- 
grams as well, such as vocational educa- 
tion, vocational rehabilitation and family 
assistance. 

All the needs of a locality and of the coun- 
try can be served but the choices must be 
guided largely by local planners. Neither the 
Congress nor the Labor Department which 
will run the MTA program should diminish 
the effectiveness of local programs by im- 
posing standardized national program pack- 
ages and categorical restrictions on local 
administrators. 

The Federal Government has neither the 
wisdom nor the capacity to make all the pro- 
gram decisions that must be made at state 
and local levels. 

A national emphasis on, say, the training 
of electricians would be a major waste of 
money and time in areas where there is no 
shortage of electricians. 

The bill's emphasis on early training will 
be of special importance in my State of West 
Virginia where so many youngsters choose 
to leave high school before they graduate, 
and attempt to find work. 

It is my considered judgment that if a 
vocational training program is to be success- 
ful it must be started early in the trainee’s 
life, and when coupled with continuing sec- 
ondary education as detailed in the bill, an 
unbeatable program would result. 

A second aspect I vigorously support is the 
provision for institutional and on-the-job 
occupational training, including the train- 
ing of employed workers for the purpose of 
upgrading their skills and improving the 
utilization of available manpower. 

The trainee would see far more relevance 
to his training if it were conducted in a real- 
to-life atmosphere of a factory or place of 
business. 

The Manpower Training Act offers a fine 
opportunity to correct the mistakes of past 
training and to break new ground 
to improve the condition of the unemployed. 
But it is doomed unless this government re- 
verses its present policy of high unemploy- 
ment acceptance. 


WAR IS BAD BUSINESS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 
Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, several weeks ago, Louis B. 
Lundborg, chairman of the board of 
Bank of America, called for an “end to 
the squandering of American blood, mo- 
rale, and resources on what is in essence 
an Asian war of nationalism.” 
That Mr. Lundborg’s sentiment is in 
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ascendance in the American business 
community has been confirmed by a sur- 
vey conducted by students of the School 
of Business Administration at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley. 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
the results of that survey of employees of 
major firms in the San Francisco busi- 
ness community, as reported May 20 by 
the San Francisco Chronicle in the fol- 
lowing account: 

San FRANCISCO’s DOWNTOWN WAR OPINION 

A poll of employees of major downtown 
San Francisco business concerns resulted in 
a Tl per cent vote urging Congress to use 
its authority to get American troops out of 
the war in Indochina. 

The remaining 29 per cent appeared more 
supportive of President Nixon. They urged 
Congress not to take steps yet to speed the 
withdrawal. 

The results of the survey, taken by busi- 
ness administration students at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley last Friday 
and Monday, were announced yesterday at a 
press conference at 1 California street. 

Dieter Klein, chairman of the polling com- 
mittee, said 12,700 ballots were distributed 
and 8169 ballots were cast, 

The results were: 

Urging Congress to act, 5811. 

No action yet, 1900. 

Invalid ballots, 458. 

“It is time for Congress to respond to this 
and similar calls from previously silent 
Americans,” said Mike Nichols, a candidate 
for a doctor's degree in management science. 

The response showed, in fact, that the sup- 
porters of the President's policy in Vietnam 
were less willing to state their views publicly 
than the opponents. 

Of those urging Congress to halt the war, a 
total of 4875—or 84 per cent—signed their 
ballots so they could be forwarded to 
Congress. 

Of those supporting the President, 1277— 
or 67 per cent—signed their ballots. 

The poll was taken at the headquarters of 
jthe Bank of America and a downtown 
branch, at several downtown offices of Wells 
Fargo Bank and at 61 other firms, including 
the Union Pacific and Santa Fe railroads, 
Bankers Mortgage, McGraw-Hill and Crown 
Zellerbach. 

Nichols said all ballot boxes were sealed 
after the votes were cast. The results were 
tabulated by Alexander Grant and Company, 
certified public accountants, 


BABE RUTH BASEBALL DAY 
TUESDAY, JUNE 16 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, there are few activities in the 
lives of our young people that are more 
rewarding than active participation in 
competitive sports. 

Perhaps no other activity gives these 
young people more opportunities to take 
part in athletics than our Babe Ruth 
Baseball Leagues and our Little Leagues. 

Here in our Nation’s Capital, Babe 
Ruth Baseball Day will be observed on 
Tuesday, June 16. It would be my hope 
that every Member of the Congress 
would exert every effort to pay special 
note of this date and give it his full sup- 
port and endorsement. 


May 28, 1970 


In communities across our Nation, 
young boys are learning the lessons of 
teamwork and sportsmanship through 
their participation in the Babe Ruth 
Leagues. Their participation will make 
them better citizens tomorrow and 
healthier young people today. 


EQUITY FINANCING 
HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, a month 
ago I introduced legislation, H.R. 16403, 
to prohibit banks, savings and loan asso- 
ciations, and insurance companies from 
accepting a share of the profits in a pro- 
posed business venture as a condition for 
approving a loan. 

Such equity kickers do not involve true 
partial ownership of the business. They 
usually take the form of a loan contract 
in which the borrower promises not only 
to repay the loan with interest but to add 
to that a percentage of whatever profit 
he may take from investing the borrowed 
funds. 

Any way one looks at equity kickers, 
they represent a questionable use of 
power to exercise control over loan funds. 
I believe equity kickers are an abuse for 
the borrower, the community, and for the 
bank itself. 

From the borrower’s standpoint, if he 
borrows to start a manufacturing or serv- 
ice business, or to expand a going con- 
cern, he is already taking a certain risk. 
If he must add 10 to 20 percent of his 
profit to the interest he will have to pay 
on the loan, his venture becomes even 
more speculative. An equity kicker nar- 
rows the margin between income and ex- 
penses. If the margin shrinks enough, he 
may well forget the entire venture, unless 
he can find a bank that will make loans 
without equity kickers. This aspect of 
equity consideration, by itself, stifles 
competition and deadens the very kind of 
incentive and initiative that is the basis 
of a free enterprise system. 

Further suppose, however, that a bank 
has a monopoly position in a commu- 
nity. The bank has already made equity 
loans to the grocer, the service station 
owner, the town drugstore, and the owner 
of a motel. Would such a bank loan 
money to anyone intending to compete 
with any of the establishments in which 
the bank had a share of the profits? 

I believe it is to the banks’ interest not 
to participate in equity financing. 

Loan officers make judgments on the 
soundness of every proposed loan. They 
look at the applicant’s record and at the 
prospect that his venture will succeed. 
Such judgments, from the bank’s point 
of view should be as impartial and un- 
cluttered by collateral matters as possi- 
ble. But how does the promise of a 10- 
or 20-percent profit added to the interest 
influence a loan officer’s judgment? In 
my estimation, loan officers are tempted 
to make loans with equity kickers that 
under other circumstances they would 
realize were unsound. 
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The bank has an active interest in the 
profit of a business. How long does the 
bank remain aloof from the manage- 
ment of that business? The temptation to 
look over management’s shoulder and to 
second-guess its decisions would be very 
strong—certainly in a business that 
seemed to be having growth problems. 
And there is grave doubt in my mind 
that the average bank could afford to 
spread its own management that thin 
even if it was good business to have banks 
operating commercial ventures, which I 
do not believe. 

Last year, this House, by an over- 
whelming vote, moved to bring under 
regulation one-bank holding companies. 
President Nixon, the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and other responsible of- 
ficials in Washington urged such control 
because they felt it was necessary to pre- 
serve the traditional separation of fi- 
nance and commerce in America. 

I do not know whether equity consid- 
erations in bank loans are as widespread 
as are one-bank holding companies. But 
I do know that they blur that classic 
line between finance and commerce 
every bit as much as does the mingling 
of business and banking under a hold- 
ing company. 

I do not know how widespread the 
practice of equity kickers may be. That 
can be developed in hearings, which I 
urge. I do know that I have heard 
complaints from businessmen who could 
not. borrow money without sharing their 
profits with the bank. I do know 
that Mayor Joseph Alioto of San Fran- 
cisco complained of the practice when 
he testified before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee recently. And 
I do know that every person with 
whom I have discussed this problem has 
felt that action should be taken to cor- 
rect it, 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I am advised 
that the practice of requiring equity con- 
siderations as a condition of granting 
loans is widespread among insurance 
companies, mortgage bankers and other 
institutions, including savings and loans 
offices. In fairness, I believe if the prac- 
tice is denied to one, it should be denied 
to all and my biil would prohibit equity 
considerations as a part of loans made 
by any lending institution in the United 
States. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental gen- 
ocide on over 1,500 American prisoners 
of war and their families. 

How long? 
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HISTORIC ALEXANDRIA BUILDING 
BEING RESTORED 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, as an honorary life member 
of the Friendship Veterans Fire Engine 
Co. of Alexandria, Va., I should like to 
call my colleagues’ attention to this his- 
toric shrine, and to a “face lifting” now 
underway of the building at 107 South 
Alfred Street, Alexandria, where it has 
been located since 1851. 

In this connection, the Alexandria 
Gazette, America’s oldest daily news- 
paper, carried a story in its issue of May 
19, concerning the history of the com- 
pany and its present renovation. I in- 
clude the text of that article in full at 
this point in the RECORD: 


Historic BUILDING BEING RESTORED— 
BUSINESSMEN CHIP IN 


After 116 years, the tower on Alexandria’s 
historic fire house, the Friendship Veterans 
Fire Engine Company, is getting a face lift- 


Although the big bell in its cupola tolls 
for ceremony rather than to roust the “white 
helmeted volunteer smoke eaters,” as the 
company’s brochure describes them, several 
Alexandria businessmen have chipped in 
with talent, money and manpower to restore 
the famous landmark. 

Marshall J. Beverley, president of the com- 
pany, who makes its history a hobby, esti- 
mates that the restoration will cost about 
$5,000. 

The principal donors of the restoration 
work are Donald F. Simpson of Eugene Simp- 
son and Bro., Inc. and Jimmie Walker, presi- 
dent of E. W. Walker, painters. 

Several other businessmen are helping in 
the venture. Donald Irvin of A. S. Irvin & 
Son is donating the paint. Martin Adem of 
Marty’s Floor Covering Co. is repairing the 
steps and floors to the shrine. James Vos- 
nergh is cleaning and fixing the antique fire 
engines, Also, Clarence Robinson, a trustee, 
is credited with valuable assistance. 

Since its construction in 1854, the engine 
company has grown from 16 members, who 
actually fought fires, to about 500 members, 
who serve their fire company affillation by 
donating time and money and listening to 
patriotic speeches on George Washington’s 
birthday. 

Although the company dates back to 1774 
when George Washington reportedly helped 
buy the first fire engine (now on display 
at the fire house), an examination of the 
minutes beginning in 1810 reveals the 
varied—sometimes stormy—history of the 
engine company, 

Back in 1810, when the company was 
housed on the present site of Tavern Square, 
the treasurer reported cash in his hands of 
$160.47. 

The following year, the treasurer paid out 
$21 to John Horner for an engine tongue, 
iron works, six staffs, four axes, repairing 
buckets, painting staffs and “one bag lost 
in fire.” 

In 1851, the company purchased a lot at 
107 S. Alfred Street for $300 and began build- 
ing the present structure. 

Those who think that controversy is new 
to the Alexandria Fire Department of 1970, 
the roots go back at least to 1839. 

At that time there was a competing com- 
pany which operated an engine named the 
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Sun. Often the Friendship and the Sun 
would arrive at a fire simultaneously and, in 
addition to fighting the fire, the firemen 
would fight each other. 

The secretary reports on Dec, 20, 1839, 
that a fire at a school created a squabble 
with “the rowdies of the Sun Company who 
ran their engine against the Friendship and 
also claimed occupancy of the pump.” 

In June of 1851, the Friendship “entirely 
arrested” a blaze at J. Roberts’ outhouse at 
5 a.m.” 

One of the most disastrous fires in Friend- 
ship's long history took place in 1855 when 
at least six volunteers were killed by a falling 
wall at Dowell China Store, One of the vic- 
tims was a city councilman, George Plain. 

When the Civil War broke out, federal 
troops took over the firehouse. It was manned 
by the New York Fire Zouaves who immedi- 
ately resolved that “no one act as a fireman 
who had not taken the oath of allegiance.” 

It was also noted that when the troops 
first arrived, they stole “many highly-prized 
decorations and fire apparatus.” 

Apparently, citizens were giving the sol- 
diers-turned-firemen a lot of trouble. When 
the opportunity arose, volunteers would still 
respond to the call. 

One such incident resulted in a fight be- 
tween volunteers and soldiers. The soldiers 
won. Their bayonets were more effective than 
fire axes used by the citizens, who were ar- 
rested. 

Too, during this period, the engine com- 
pany was plagued with playful firemen who 
would ring the bell at the wrong times. A 
resolution was passed to the effect that “un- 
less the bell is stopped, all members found 
in the house would be arrested and sent off 
to the slave pen.” 

Today, the Friendship, its horses and its 
“smoke eaters,” have been replaced by mod- 
ern, gleaming trucks and a full-time force. 

Yet, its heritage of brawling, daring fire- 
fighters is being preserved. 


NORTHERN OHIO SLOVAK LEAGUE 
PRAISES U.S. DELEGATION FOR 
VOTING AGAINST UNITED NA- 
TIONS’ PRO-LENIN RESOLUTION 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, at its 
last general meeting on May 1, the 
northern Ohio district of the Slovak 
League of America unanimously passed 
a resolution denouncing the United Na- 
tions Human Rights Committee’s desig- 
nation of ““Lenin’s Centenary.” 

As my Slovak League friends Andrew 
Hudak, Jr., of Parma, the northern dis- 
trict president, and Andrew Pavelcak, 
Lakewood, secretary, said in a May 18 
letter to me, “To honor Lenin and his 
Communist comrades is to dishonor our- 
selves, our institutions, our ideals, our 
beloved country; and it is tantamount to 
a denial of faith in God.” 

I am pleased to associate myself with 
their viewpoint by inserting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the May 1 resolution: 
SLOVAK LEAGUE REPRESENTATIVES PRAISE U.S. 

DELEGATION ON VOTE AGAINST UNITED Na- 

TIONS’ Pro-LENIN RESOLUTION 

We heartily approve and endorse the de- 
nunciation of the Resolution adopted by the 
U.N. Human Rights commission to commem- 
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orate the Lenin Centennial on the basis of 
the notorious Bolshevik leader’s so called 
“humanistic ideas and activity for the de- 
velopment and realization of economic, social 
and cultural rights.” 

In protest to this proposal the American 
Nationalities Movement of Greater Cleve- 
land, representing more than a score of the 
city’s nationality groups, made public its 
stand on April 21, 1970, on the eve of Lenin’s 
centenary by lauding the United States dele- 
gation for its vote against the Resolution. 

Lenin launched a most deadly movement 
against humanity. His ideology in behalf of 
the Bolshevik or Communist cause has been 
responsible for the enslavement, imprison- 
ment and death of millions of human beings 
in the past half century and continues to 
menace the lives of millions today, and of 
millions yet unborn. 

No one in the history of mankind has 
been guilty of so many inhumanities to man 
as Lenin, his comrades and their successors 
in the Kremlin in our time. 

The members of the Northern Ohio Dis- 
trict of the Slovak League of America, 
therefore, condemn the U.N. Resolution as 
being completely in disharmony with every- 
thing the United Nations stands for, namely, 
the defense of human rights for all nations 
at all times and everywhere throughout the 
world. 

In view of the inhuman ideology, lack of 
principle and murderous tactics employed by 
Lenin and his communist heirs, we, who can- 
not forget the postwar tyranny of the com- 
munists in Slovakia or the invasion and mili- 
tary occupation of the country by Soviet 
forces two years ago, declare unequivocally 
that any public acclaim of Lenin is an af- 
front to all freedom-loving peoples, a total 
denial of democracy and a shameless des- 
ecration of the memory of millions of in- 
nocent victims who died at the hands of the 
rulers of the Kremlin. 

To honor Lenin and his communist com- 
rades is to dishonor ourselves, our institu- 
tions, our ideals, our beloved country; and 
it is tantamount to a denial of our faith in 
God. 

ANDREW F. HUDAK, Jr. 
President. 

ANDREW PAVELCAK, 
Secretary. 


STATISTICS ON MANPOWER 
PROGRAMS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the concept of the Federal 
Government assisting Americans in ob- 
taining education, training, and employ- 
ment dates back over 100 years to the 
Morrill Act of 1862, the first bill provid- 
ing for Federal aid to education by set- 
ting up the land-grant colleges. Since 
that date the Federal Government has 
moved in the direction of establishing as 
its goal the attainment of productive, 
satisfying employment for all Americans. 

In the last decade the Congress of the 
United States responded to the need for 
further legislation in the field of em- 
ployment and training with passage of 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962 and the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964. MDTA was designed 
to fill the need for trained personnel in 
certain occupational categories and to 
retrain those persons whose skills were 
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made obsolete through technological ad- 
vances. The Economie Opportunity Act, 
however, recognized a different prob- 
lem—that of the “other America,” the 
men, women, and children living in pov- 
erty amidst the unparalleled economic 
prosperity of the United States. 

As a result of 7 years of experience 
with programs under MDTA and 5 years 
of poverty programs, three of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues on the Select Sub- 
committee on Labor, James G, O'HARA, 
of Michigan; WILLIAM H. Ayres, of Ohio; 
and WILLIAM A. STEIGER, of Wisconsin, 
introduced comprehensive manpower 
bills in the first session of the 91st Con- 
gress. These three major pieces of leg- 
islation are designed to rationalize and 
coordinate the myriad of manpower pro- 
grams developed in the last decade. 

The Select Subcommittee on Labor 
held 27 days of public hearing on these 
three bills and related bills in the man- 
power field. During the Easter recess, 
the subcommittee conducted field hear- 
ings in Des Moines, Iowa; Detroit, Mich.; 
Seattle, Wash.; and Los Angeles, Calif., 
where we talked to elected officials and 
administrators of manpower programs 
and made on-site visits to training proj- 
ects to meet with enrollees to discuss 
their problems and their views of man- 
power projects. 

There remains no doubt in my mind 
about the necessity to consolidate our 
manpower programs and clarify the lines 
of authority in order to avoid the dupli- 
cation and confusion which frustrates 
the very people who desperately need 
manpower services. Unfortunately, there 
are today millions more Americans in 
critical need of such a comprehensive 
manpower program. On May 1, the De- 
partment of Labor reported that unem- 
ployment rose over the year in the 
poverty neighborhoods of the Nation’s 
100 largest metropolitan areas. The job- 
less rate in these areas was 6.6 percent 
in the first quarter of 1970 compared with 
5.6 percent during the same quarter of 
1969. 

In an effort to learn if specific man- 
power programs were meeting this ur- 
gent and expanding need for training 
and placement of the jobless, I requested 
the General Accounting Office to present 
to the Select Labor Subcommittee its 
preliminary findings and observations on 
the job opportunities in the business sec- 
tor program—JOBS—which has been 
enlarged under the Nixon administration. 

On May 1, the same day that the sta- 
tistics on the growing unemployment rate 
in poverty neighborhoods were brought 
to my attention, Mr. Henry Eschwege, 
Associate Director, Civil Division, GAO, 
gave the GAO findings on the JOBS pro- 
gram to the subcommittee. 

I want to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a portion of the statement by 
the General Accounting Office: 

STATEMENT OF HENRY ESCHWEGE 

We note that the JOBS programs is not 
essentially a job creation program, in that 
it does not necessarily result in any expansion 
of the existing job market. In certain in- 
stances, it has appeared to us that business- 
men were simply reallocating existing job 


openings to persons other than those who 
would have been hired normally. To the ex- 
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tent that this has been the case, the pro- 
gram may simply be shifting the burden of 
unemployment from the disadvantaged to 
other persons not so categorized. We recog- 
nize that many factors need to be considered 
here, and that even where this is the net 
result, arguments can be advanced for doing 
s0. 

Secondly, the JOBS program can work best 
in a period of so-called full employment and 
may have some difficulty in achieving effec- 
tiveness in periods of relatively high un- 
employment. In periods of rising unemploy- 
ment it would appear to become increasingly 
difficult for employers who experience cut- 
backs in their operations to sign up the dis- 
advantaged under the JOBS program, par- 
ticularly where a part of such employers’ 
regular work force may be already on fur- 
lough, or where well qualified persons are 
available for employment who need no fur- 
ther training. 

Of perhaps greater concern in a slackening 
economy is the likelihood that JOBS en- 
rollees will be the first ones to be laid off, 
leaving them no better, and perhaps worse 
off than they were before entering the pro- 
gram. We believe that the Department of 
Labor has a particularly difficult challenge to 
meet in these circumstances to assist such 
persons to the full extent that other program 
resources are available, so that the gains 
made are not entirely dissipated. 


Additional findings of the GAO study 
were: 


We have found that a number of persons 
have been enrolled in the JOBS program who 
did not appear to be eligible for its benefits 
under established eligibility criteria. 

As noted previously, we are experiencing 
considerable difficulty in reviewing eligibility 
on a program-wide basis. However, we have 
ascertained that a significant number of 
persons have been hired under the JOBS 
program who were not eligible based on their 
acknowledged family income. 

The enrollment of individuals who are not 
from the intended target population tends 
to inflate reports of program achievements, 
while at the same time it impedes progress 
towards attaining program objectives. 

In the San Francisco/Oakland area for 
example, hire cards were submitted by em- 
ployers for only 4,044 of 10,398 persons hired 
under the JOBS program as of September 30, 
1969. Only 1,810 or about 17 percent of the 
hire cards contained information on family 
income. From this limited information, how- 
ever, our analysis showed that 441 persons, 
or about one-fourth of those reporting in- 
come data, had annual family incomes which 
exceeded that permissible for inclusion in 
the “disadvantaged” category by amounts 
ranging from $100 to $7,700. 

The legislative history of the JOBS pro- 
gram indicates that it was not intended that 
the JOBS program would provide jobs which 
historically pay low wages, involve high- 
turnover occupations, and which tradition- 
ally use unskilled or low-skilled persons as 
a source of labor. 

We have found that under both the con- 
tract and non-contract components of the 
JOBS program, many of the commitments 
by businesses to hire persons involve low- 
wage jobs which offer little chance for ad- 
vancement. Termination rates for businesses 
offering such jobs have been high. 

Certain officials of the Concentrated Em- 
ployment Program and the State employment 
services have complained to us that many 
of the job orders they receive are for “dead- 
end” jobs. 


Concerning contract performance, the 
GAO testified: 


We have noted various examples of em- 
ployers who did not provide contractually 
required supportive services to trainees, al- 
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though the employers were paid for such 
services, Supportive services include initial 
orientation to a working environment (not 
normal orientation such as company rules), 
special counseling and job coaching, job- 
Telated basic education, transportation as- 
sistance, and sensitivity training for super- 
visors. 

Experience gained by the Department in 
prior manpower training programs indicates 
that supportive services are necessary to as- 
sist a disadvantaged person in adjusting to 
the job and in keeping him on the job. 

For example, a landscaping firm in the 
San Francisco Bay area had an MA-4 con- 
tract to hire and train ten landscape garden- 
ers. After 8 months of performance, 44 
trainees had been hired and 41 had termi- 
nated, a termination rate of 93 percent. The 
contract provided $850 per trainee to cover 
the standard range of supportive services, to 
be paid at a rate of $3.27 per day of training. 
However, no services, other than normal first- 
day orientation and some counseling had 
been provided to the trainees. The contractor 
told us that he had not provided the services, 
and that he thought the Opportunities In- 
dustrialization Center from which he had 
planned to obtain the trainees would pro- 
vide the service. He did not explain why he 
agreed to accept $850 per trainee under the 
contract if he did not plan to provide the 
services, 


Of the Department of Labor’s role in 
the JOBS program, the GAO represent- 
ative said: 


Finally, we have strong indications that 
the Department of Labor is not monitoring 
the JOBS program to an extent adequate to 
reasonably ensure that contractors are per- 
forming on schedule; are providing trainees 
with the required contractual services; and 
that the target population is being reached. 
Monitoring of employers’ activities in Cali- 
fornia under JOBS contracts is carried out 
by contractors. Thus far, we have examined 
into the adequacy of program monitoring 
primarily in the San Francisco Bay area. We 
plan to cover this phase of program adminis- 
tration in more detail in the other cities 
before we complete our review. 


Concerning specific costs of the JOBS 
program based on the GAO study of San 
Francisco and Oakland, Calif.; Portland, 
Oreg.; Seattle, Wash.; and Detroit, 
Mich., Mr. Eschwege testified as follows: 

For the five cities in which we made our 
review, the training costs for an enrollee in 
the JOBS program ranged from $671 to $6,833. 
National averages as of February 28, 1970, 
for the MA-3, -4, and —5 phases of the JOBS 
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program, based on data reported by the De- 
partment, were $2,935, $2,980, and $2,554, 
respectively. 


During questioning by subcommittee 
members, Mr. Eschwege stated that the 
figures of cost per enrollee, even the 
highest cost of $6,833, do not cover resi- 
dential living, food, or clothing to the 
trainee. Requested to supply the sub- 
committee with cost data on the opera- 
tion of Job Corps centers in order for 
members to make factual comparisons 
between Job Corps and JOBS programs, 
the GAO recently sent me the latest cost 
sheets on the Job Corps which I believe 
will be of great interest to the Members 
of this body. Of special note are the fig- 
ures for operation of the residential 
manpower centers, sometimes called 
“minicenters.” These centers operated at 
a cost double that of any other Job Corps 
centers. 


JOB CORPS SUMMARY, ENROLLEE DIRECT COSTS! FOR 
THE PERIOD JULY 1, 1969, TO MAR 31, 1970 


Average man-year cost 


Pay, 
Center allowance, 
opera- and 


tions travel Total 


$5,040 $1,146 

5, 162 1,215 

State conservation centers... 1,661 521 

Federal conservation centers. 4,711 
Residential manpower 

centers? 13, 312 


$6, 186 
6, 377 
2, 182 

1,186 5, 897 


sll 14, 123 


1, 161 6, 257 


1 Information on indirect costs including amortization o* 
capital, work Rr roject costs, overhead, and support of the De- 

rtments of Agriculture and the Interior for operation of the 

‘ederal conservation centers, recruitment, pi ent, and 
headquarters staff cost, is not available. 

2 These centers are sometimes called mini-centers. 5 cen- 
abd der a having been activated between July 1, 1969, 
and Ma 0. The approximate number of months since 
activation ier the 5 centers are: 


Job Corps, R x 
here ie S rps, aR of Enrollee Direct Costs, Depart 

I am certain that my colleagues will 
remember the debate over President 
Nixon’s closing of 60 Job Corps centers 
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in August 1969, and the establishment 
in their stead of certain residential 
manpower centers. The following sched- 
ule sent to me by the GAO compares Job 
Corps enrollee costs prior to the an- 
nouncement of the closings with the resi- 
dential manpower centers in operation 
since the closings: 


JOB CORPS SUMMARY ENROLLEE DIRECT COSTS * FOR THE 
PERIOD JULY 1, 1968, TO APRIL 30, 1969 


Average man-year cost 


Pay, 
allowanci 
and trave 


Center 


operations Total 


$1, 192 
1,247 
1, 185 


1,204 


yy = 
$ wa 
6, 404 


Conservation centers... 
Job Corps total/average_. 


1 Information on indirect costs including amortization of capital 
work project costs, overhead and support of the Departments 
of Agriculture and the Interior for operation of the Federal con- 
servation centers, recruitment, placement, and Headquarters 
staff cost, is not available. The 5 residential manpower centers 
Gis tw had an enrollee direct man-year average cost of 

14,123 at March 31, 1970. (See previous schedule for details 
and approximate number of months since activation, ) 


Source: Job Corps Center Financial Report, Office of Economic 
Opportunity and Job Corps Report of Enrollee Direct Costs, 
Department of Labor. 


I am also bringing to the attention of 
my colleagues the detailed cost figures 
of the operations of these new regional 
centers: 


COMPARISON OF DIRECT MAN-YEAR COSTS FOR RESIDEN- 
TIAL MANPOWER CENTERS NOW OPERATING AT PREVIOUS 
JOB CORPS CENTER LOCATIONS! 


Direct man-year cost for the period— 
July 1, 1 to 
Apr. 30, 1969 


$6, 455 
7,177 


Teri, 1969, to 


Center r. 31, 1970 


$6, 600 
13, 145 


1 Only 2 of the 5 residential manpower centers pny la rote ind 
operation are using the same basic facilities and/or loca! 

evious Job Corps centers. The Hawaii RMC is the old” ‘Koko 

ead Civilian Conservation Center. The Hawaii RMC has the 
same capacity (250 trainees) as did Koko Head. The New Jersey 
RMC is located at the site of the former Kilmer Men's 
Center, but has a capacity of 370 sears whereas the Kilmer 
Center had a capacity of about 1,900 tra 

2 This center was activated on July 1, "1969, as a residential 
ma er center. 

is center was activated on Aug. 1, 1969, as a residentia 

Fada center. 


Sources: Job Corps Center Financial Report, Office of Economic 
Opportunity; and Job Corps Report of Enrollee Direct Costs, 
Department of Labor. 


JOB CORPS RESIDENTIAL MANPOWER CENTERS, BREAKDOWN OF DIRECT COSTS FOR THE PERIOD JULY 1, 1969, TO MAR. 31, 1970 


Residential Manpower Center 


Atlanta Hawaii 


Center operating expenses: 
Enrollee expenses 
Operation and maintenance. 
Other operating expenses._.. 


- $22,041 $223,224 
206,303 113,983 
144, 282 0 


New 
Jersey 


Total center operating expenses. - 372, 626 337,207 


Center costs 


Center staff expenses: 
Staff salaries, wages, and benefits.. 


421, 964 
Staff travel 31, 57: 


lowances 


1,979 


Equivalent man-years. 


Total center staff expenses 
Total operating and staff expenses.. 826, bar 


Total en and enrollee direct 


Actual average man-year cost 
Enroliment as of Mar. 31, 1970. 


Residential Manpower Center 


Phoenix Portland 


New 
Jersey 


Atlanta Hawaii 


$572,209 $554, 276 
909,416 953,261 
0 8, 450 


$428, 674 
718, 808 
200 


$113, 013 
257, 742 
300 


909,416 944,811 
127,408 62,122 


718, 608 
17,517 


257, 442 
3, 568 


Enrollee direct costs—pay and al- 


12, 165 


838, 828 1, 036,824 1,006,933 736,125 261,010 


15.0 157.1 76.6 21.6 
$6,600 $13,145 $34,080 
258 284 75 


4.4 
$59, 321 
83 


C—O 


Note: Approximate number of months since activation: Atlanta, 2; Hawaii, 9; New Jersey, 8; 


Phoenix, 5; Portland, 1. 


Source: Job Corps Center Financial Data, Department of Labor. 
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Nearly a quarter of a century has 
passed since the Congress of the United 
States passed the Employment Act of 
1946, which set as national objectives 
the realization of “maximum employ- 
ment, production and purchasing pow- 
er”; yet today this country faces the 
specter of rising unemployment in a 
period of inflation, tight-money policies, 
and a downturn of economic growth in 
real terms. 

It is incumbent upon us as representa- 
tives of the people to direct our atten- 
tion to the great unmet domestic needs 
of this decade. We must assess the exist- 
ing programs and then formulate a na- 
tional manpower poliey for the seventies 
which will provide more than unfulfilled 
promises. Rhetoric does not create jobs, 
nor promises, training. Empty rhetoric 
and unkept pledges have led to Watts 
and Newark. Only a massive commitment 
by this Congress to provide training and 
employment to all those seeking and will- 
ing to work will alleviate the cycle of 
poverty, and mitigate the hardships 
caused by layoffs due to changing eco- 
nomic patterns. 

This Nation has the capability to guar- 
antee to every American the opportunity 
to obtain employment consistent with his 
abilities. What is required now is the will 
to act. 


LETTER FROM VIETNAM ON 
PORNOGRAPHY 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, almost 
a month ago the House of Representa- 
tives passed H.R. 15693, an effective 
piece of antiobscenity legislation. Pub- 
lic feelings run high on this issue, and 
we have all heard from many of our 
constituents regarding this problem. 

I recently received a letter, however, 
which brings out yet another strong 
reason for concern. This letter was from 
Spec. John A. Dresser, presently sta- 
tioned in Vietnam, and his hometown 
is Gainesville, Tex., which is located in 
my congressional district. I know that 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Dresser, 
are very proud of him; and I am insert- 
ing Specialist Dresser’s letter at this 
point in the Recorp so that my col- 
leagues may have the benefit of his views: 

LETTER FROM VIETNAM ON PORNOGRAPHY 

As an American GI in Vietnam I would like 
to express my concern for the devastation 
caused by the existence of pornography. Hav- 
ing taught high school for 2 years before be- 
ing drafted into the Army, I had the oppor- 
tunity to observe the development of atti- 
tudes and convictions among young Ameri- 
cans. Likewise, at the present I am witness- 
ing young American boys (a majority of 
which are recent high school graduates but 
by their patriotism here prove themselves 
to be men) forming dangerously liberal atti- 
tudes toward their own moral standards. This 
transition is having an apparent shocking 
effect on their character. One might ask, 
“Who are you to judge?” One does not need 
to judge, only to glance at the pictures and 
listen to the resulting obscene language 
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which accompanies the indulgence of such 
literature to identify the declining humanity. 
Pornography is clearly available to the GI 
here in Vietnam, to what degree as com- 
pared to the United States, I don’t know, The 
filth on the magazine stands is leaving its 
stain on the minds of these young men to be 
carried back to the United States. 

After enduring the experiences of war- 
time, the GI here is looking foreward to a 
better life. Does any meaning of a desirable 
life lie in the temptation of a luring device 
implanted in the magazine stands of his 
own home town? In the combat zone a man’s 
thoughts, eyes, and attention may be focused 
on whatever is most appealing and available 
in his few spare moments. It is here that a 
man’s most precious physical desires can fall 
victim to the decay of pornography. But these 
obscenities are not ones that he can be 
proud of in his recollections, Environmental 
conditions are such that a typical GI will 
tell you, “I would not want my parents, wife, 
sister, or girlfriend to see what I have to live 
among.” 

Regardless of what the man on the street 
may think of the morality of the GI in Viet- 
nam or the reason for his being here, I am 
sure an overwhelming majority of servicemen, 
if the truth was known, would say with me: 
“I am an American, I want to go home to 
the land of the free, not of the filth.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Sp. 5c. JOHN A. DRESSER. 


FIGHTING POLLUTION 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, increasing 
concern for the protection of our environ- 
ment against pollution is reflected in a 
fact sheet made available to me by stu- 
dents at the University of New Hamp- 
shire united in the cause of improving 
the environment. This sheet lists various 
ways that citizens as consumers ‘can help 
combat solid wastes and other pollution. 

It is fairly predictable that increasing 
consumer pressure in the form of boy- 
cotts or otherwise will cause changes in 
policy by private companies in the inter- 
ests of combating pollution. 

I urge all citizens to take these ad- 
monitions to heart and to pass this in- 
formation on to their friends and neigh- 
bors in the cause of a cleaner and health- 
ier America. 

War You Can Do ABOUT POLLUTION 

This sheet is a list of varied consumer 
goods that you can buy to decrease the 
amount of solid waste (eg. paper, bottles, 
cans) and liquid wastes (high phosphate 
detergents) that are polluting our environ- 
ment. Manufacturers understand consumer 
Pressure! 

A. Detergents.—Use low phosphate deter- 
gents such as Cold Power, Cold Water All, 
Wisk, Diaper Pure, Trend. These detergents 
contain low levels of phosphate. Better yet, 
use soap powders (Lux, Ivory Snow, etc.), 
dishwashing Hquids (all okay), borax (Bora- 
teen), or washing soda, all of which are very 
low or contain no phosphates at all. Write 
UNHITE, 8 Ballard St., Durham, N.H. 03827 
for information on how to use soap powders 
with washing soda to get a clean wash with- 
out phosphates! 

B. Vegetables—Buy unwrapped vegetables. 
Items such as cucumbers, lettuce, radishes, 
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broccoli, squash, sweet potatoes, cabbage, 
turnips, onions, yams, pepper, and celery 
can be washed off at home for sanitary pur- 
poses. Ask the produce manager for un- 
wrapped vegetables. After all, he gets these 
products in wooden crates and packages them 
to add eye appeal. These excess wastes must 
be disposed of. You may breathe tomorrow 
the plastic you buy today. 

C. Fruits—Buy unwrapped fruit. Nature 
provides them with natural sanitation, the 
peelings. Buy unwrapped oranges, grapefruit, 
apples, melons, pineapples, bananas, plums, 
cherries, etc. Purchase reusable lettuce crisp- 
ers or utilize plastic ice cream containers for 
storage of perishable goods. 

D. Eggs.—Return egg cartons to the gro- 
cery store. These are reusable. 

E. Bottles—Many stores have their own 
chain store goods in returnable bottles (e.g. 
A&P soda). Use returnable milk bottles such 
as Cumberland Farms. Not only do you save 
19¢ on every gallon of milk ($28.64 per year 
using three gallons per week), you also re- 
duce the amount of solid waste. Ask for re- 
turnable beer bottles (Narragansett Giant 
Imperial Quarts, Knickerbocker quarts, Coors 
Beer in the West, Budweiser, and Molsen in 
Canada). Your grocery store services your 
needs. TELL THEM you want returnable bot- 
tles. Force Coca-Cola, Cott, Canada Dry to 
provide returnable bottles again by purchas- 
ing goods only in returnable bottles. Stand 
up and be counted. 

F. Paper products.—Use plain white paper 
products if you must use them at all. The 
dyes in paper products not only stain the 
water where they are produced, but they are 
also harder to break down when they are 
disposed of. Keep this in mind when buying 
tollet tissue, paper towels, paper plates etc. 
Refuse grocery bags to store your solid 
waste. Don't buy plastic bags. Refuse excess 
paper bags given to you by bag boys, or 
better yet, bring your own shopping bag and 
use a trash can to store solid waste. 

G. Cheese and butter.—Buy solid pound 
butter or margarine. There is less packaging. 
Buy cheeses not individually wrapped. 
Again utilize reusable containers to pro- 
tect perishables in the home. 

H. Toothpaste.—This need not be wrapped. 
Buy just the product, not the packaging. 
Give it to the girl at the counter to dispose 
of. 

I. Buy in larger quantities—Smaller pack- 
ages have a larger paper surface to product 
ratio, There is less wasted in larger quantity 
purchases and less of a disposal problem. 

J. Gasoline —Use unleaded gasoline. They 
add less obnoxious chemicals to the air. Send 
back your credit cards to petroleum com- 
panies that are involved in large scale oil 
disasters, 


BOLING WINS COMMUNITY 
IMPROVEMENT AWARD 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, in these 
anxious and tense times, I felt it might 
be refreshing and reassuring to pause for 
a moment and give recognition to one of 
the towns in the 10th District of Texas— 
Boling, located in Wharton County. 

Just this last week, Boling won first 
place over a group of 310 communities in 
the Texas Community Improvement 
Contest, sponsored by the electric utili- 
ties companies of Texas in cooperation 
with the Extension Service of Texas 
A. & M. University. This progressive town 
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held a tour on May 22 so that all visitors 
could see the many homes and business 
locations, of which all can be justly 
proud. The Boling District Improvement 
Association covers not only the townsite 
of Boling, but also the entire Boling In- 
dependent School District, and there are 
approximately 900 families in the district, 
They have 100 percent participation in 
such civic endeavors as overall cleanup; 
maintenance of yards, cemeteries, and 
vacant lots. Every resident participates 
in some activity to enhance his well- 
being or that of the community: Vege- 
table gardening, teaching of piano, rais- 
ing of pecan trees, and many other 
worthwhile endeavors. The people of 
Boling say of their town: “There ain’t 
none better,” and describe their friendly 
community as: “Where the days are 
warm as a mother’s love and the nights 
as cool as a rich relation.” 

I salute Boling and its civic-minded 
people who serve as a daily reminder to 
the people of the 10th ‘District, the State 
of Texas, and in fact, all of our great 
country, the fact that Americans are 
hard working, industrious, and believe in 
our way of life, our country’s heritage, 
and its future. 


SMALL GROUP OF RADICALS 
PLANNING DESTRUCTION 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial which I will insert into the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks 
is from the Harvey, Ill, Tribune of 
Thursday, May 21. This newspaper serv- 
ing communities in south suburban Cook 
County naturally directs most of its edi- 
torials to matters of local interest. 
However, the situation described and 
discussed in this editorial covers a situa- 
tion which unfortunately has and can 
occur throughout our land. Therefore, I 
deem it of special significance and for 
this reason insert it into the RECORD: 


SMALL Group or RADICALS PLANNING 
DESTRUCTION 


Last week, police in Hammond and Lan- 
sing arrested two adults and one juvenile 
there who have been charged with arson in 
connection with the firebombing of an ele- 
mentary school in Lansing. That act has un- 
fortunately become so commonplace these 
days that it would not have drawn much at- 
tention, but police in Lansing and Ham- 
mond claim the firebombing was only a test 
for a much more serious attempt to destroy 
a large portion of Lansing. 

According to Lansing police, they received 
information that several young revolution- 
aries there planned to blow up the police 
station, the fire station, the main electric 
transformer, the natural gas reservoir and 
many other primary facilities. 

It was also planned, the police said, to 
seize four all-night gas stations and let the 
fuel run into the sewers. This fuel would 
then be set afire causing widespread prop- 
erty damage. 

We mention this information here to alert 
all citizens to the fact that there are those 
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who are so disenchanted with the establish- 
ment that they would resort to these tactics 
of violence and revolution, 

The Weatherman faction of the SDS has 
publicly announced that they intend to de- 
stroy this country and several thwarted at- 
tempts to manfacture bombs have proven 
that they are indeed deadly serious. The fact 
that Lansing police believe their town was 
marked for such revolutionary action points 
out that no community is safe from these 
anarchists and emphasizes the fact that 
every community should take necessary pre- 
cautions. 

As a citizen, you can help too. Don’t dis- 
count any wild stories your youngsters tell 
you about SDS involvement in the local area. 
Report it immediately to your police depart- 
ment. Such information from teenagers led 
to the three arrests in Lansing. 

One yippie newspaper, published in Chi- 
cago, has already drawn its bead on the 
Harvey and Riverdale police departments for 
the present crackdown on narcotics users 
in this area. While pointing the finger of 
guilt at the police for conducting such raids, 
this same newspaper publishes information 
of the best types of guns to purchase, ad- 
vocates the shooting of policemen and the 
overthrow of our country. 

We cannot close our eyes to these revolu- 
tionary acts and we must be prepared to do 
everything possible to bring these perpetra- 
tors of violence and revolution to justice. 

A small, hard-core group of dissidents are 
attempting to destroy America and Ameri- 
cans everywhere must rise up against them 
if this country is to survive. 


PRESIDENT'S DECISION IS SUP- 
PORTED BY RETIRED OFFICERS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
night, the Piedmont Area Retired Officers 
Association adopted the following reso- 
lution in support of President Nixon and 
his policies in Cambodia. This outstand- 
ing organization is composed of members 
from the Counties of Anderson, Pickens, 
and Oconee, in my district of South Car- 
olina, and I am proud to commend their 
excellent resolution to the attention of 
the Congress: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas the President of the United States 
has been subjected to much strident criti- 
cism for his unprecedented decision to enter 
the Cambodian “sanctuaries” occupied by 
the North Vietnamese for their bases and 
war supplies, and 

Whereas our President, as Commander-in- 
Chief of our Armed Forces, based on the best 
information and facts available deemed it im- 
perative that an incursion into Cambodia be 
made, and 

Whereas the President made his decision 
in the expectation that it would (1) shorten 
the war; (2) save American lives over the 
longer term; (3) enable the Vietnamization 
to proceed as planned; and (4) minimize the 
potential of disastrous defeat as the strength 
is reduced with our withdrawals from Viet- 
nam, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that in the 
belief our President acted for the necessary 
and limited purpose of removing a serious 
threat to our Armed Forces without intent 
of escalating the war, and also in the con- 
fidence that he will remove all American 
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troops from Cambodia by 30 June 1970 as he 
has promised, 

We, the members present, of the Piedmont 
Area Retired Officers Association, at a regu- 
lar meeting—as concerned and responsible 
citizens—vouchsafe our firm support of our 
President in his Cambodian decision, and 

We further do laud the courage exhibited 
by the President in making this timely, cru- 
cial and awesome decision which gains in- 
valuable time for the Vietnamization pro- 
gram, protects our troops from an immediate 
threat from the Cambodian “sanctuaries” 
and testifies to the President’s determina- 
tion not to abandon the principles of free- 
dom for which more than 40,000 American 
men have died. 

Adopted: May 22, 1970. 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, while 
the eyes of most Americans are focused 
on the war in the Far East and rightfully 
so, I do believe we in Congress should di- 
rect more active attention to a situa- 
tion—inflation—that threatens to crush 
our Nation and its people. 

The Congress must move quickly to 
control and halt inflation for it is most 
obvious that the fumbling and stumbling 
efforts of the President are not bringing 
correction to the situation. In fact, the 
presidential actions, and the lack of them 
in some key areas, are adding fuel to the 
fires of inflation. 

In the past 18 months inflation has 
turned into a raging fire from which 
there will be no escape unless we are 
ready and willing to take the stern and 
sensible steps that the President refuses 
to take under the powers given him by 
the Constitution and law. 

What has happened and is happening 
is well spelled out in the following state- 
ment on the national economy by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council. 

The key section of the AFL-CIO state- 
ment proposes and suggests steps that 
might be taken to whip inflation and in 
my opinion the appropriate committees 
of the two bodies of Congress should 
bring them up for consideration immedi- 
ately and get necessary legislation before 
us sO we can overcome the President’s 
inadequate and poor actions and lack of 
action. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 

CoUNCIL ON THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 

The Administration's campaign against in- 
fiation has been a complete failure. Price 
have gone up, unemployment has grown, 
and the nation has crossed the threshold of 
recession. 

The time has obviously come for the Ad- 
ministration to abandon its bankrupt eco- 
nomic policies before the already grave dam- 
age to American living standards snowballs. 

In April, unemployment soared to 4.8% of 


the labor force or close to 4 million work- 
ers—equalling the sharpest month-to-month 
rise since the 1960 recession. The jobless rate 
for Negro workers shot up to 8.7%; for teen- 
agers, to 15.7%. In the four months since 


on 
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last December, 1.1 million workers were 
added to the swelling ranks of the un- 
employed—victims of the Administration's 
deliberate policy to slow production and 
employment, 

Millions of additional workers have seen 
their paychecks shrink as the spreading ef- 
fects of the squeeze on the economy has 
brought production cutbacks and reductions 
in working hours, 

But living costs have continued to mount. 
The Consumer Price Index has risen at a 
yearly rate of about 6% since December. 

The buying power of the weekly after-tax 
earnings of the average non-supervisory 
worker in private employment—about 48 
million wage and salary earners—is less than 
last year and below 1965. 

With unemployment rising sharply and 
industry operating at merely 791.2% of its 
productive capacity, there is no classical in- 
flationary condition of widespread shortages 
of goods and manpower that could justify 
government measures of severe, general eco- 
nomic restraint, 

The Administration’s policy—with the 
highest interest rates in 100 years—has been 
discriminatory, as well as ineffective, in com- 
batting the rapid rise of prices. It has cut 
urgently needed residential construction— 
with housing starts down from a yearly rate 
of 1.9 million in January 1969 to 1.4 million 
last March. It has hit the expansion of state 
and local government facilities and smaller 
businesses. In addition, skyrocketing interest 
rates have raised costs and prices all along 
the line to the consumer—adding to infia- 
tionary pressures. 

Moreover, this blunderbuss policy has not 
curbed business profiteering, while it boosts 
bank profits. Cuts in government appropria- 
tions, as those for medical schools which 
threaten to continue the shortage of medical 
personnel, will continue the soaring rise of 
medical costs. And the tight monetary 
Squeeze has not curtailed the credit inflation 
of the banks, with their lines of credit to 
the blue-chip corporations and wealthy fam- 
ilies for lendable funds. 

The banks have been permitted to evade 
the monetary squeeze. In 1969, for example, 
the international banks increased their “bor- 
rowings” frorn their foreign branches by $7 
billion and even modest government regula- 
tions were not imposed until September. 
Bank holding companies issued $4 billion in 
promissory notes last year—and are con- 
tinuing to issue such commercial paper, at 
present—at very high interest rates, free of 
government regulation. 

Thus, while credit for needed production, 
such as housing, has been drying up—or if 
available at all, at extortionate interest 
rates—business loans of the large banks are 
up 5% from a year ago. The nation’s major 
banks have been extending loans for such 
operations as conglomerate take-overs, gam- 
bling casinos, unnecessary inventory accum- 
ulation and a continuing boom of business 
investment. in new plants and machines, 
while more than 20% of industry's existing 
capacity stands idle. 

Even if the money supply should ease 
somewhat, there is no assurance that such 
utter misallocation of available credit by the 
banks and other financial institutions will 
not continue or that interest rates will not 
remain at high levels. 

The regular operations of the banks and 
other financial institutions are not meeting 
America’s needs. Moreover, they have been 
adding a high-interest rate credit-inflation 
to the business profit-inflation of the 1960s. 

The time is long overdue for a sharp 
change in the nation’s economic policies. The 
pace of rising prices must be slowed, without 
a growing army of unemployed. The urgent 
need is not last week’s reduction of margin 
requirements for purchases in the stock 
markets to stimulate increased speculation, 

The government must channel available 
credit, at low interest rates, to where it is 
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needed and curb the inflationary expansion 
of credit for purposes that are less important 
to society. 

Last December, Congress a bill en- 
titled “Lowering Interest Rates, Fighting, In- 
fiation, Helping Small Business and Expand- 
ing the Mortgage Market"—which grants 
broad authority to the President for selective 
measures to curb the specific causes of credit 
inflation, while expanding credit for needed 
facilities and business operations. It provides 
the government with flexible means to re- 
balance the nation’s credit structure and to 
finance housing, schools, hospitals and other 
community facilities at low interest rates. 

More than four months have passed and 
still the President has not exercised this 
authority. 

The need for increased low- and moderate- 
income home construction, at reasonable in- 
terest rates, is not being met, forcing the 
government to initiate interest-subsidy pro- 
grams that reward high interest rate policies 
at taxpayers’ expense, in order to prevent the 
complete collapse of home-building. Small 
and medium-sized businesses have been hit 
by a lack of available credit at reasonable 
interest rates. The inability of local govern- 
ments to obtain low-interest loans is result- 
ing in postponing construction of needed 
schools, hospitals and other facilities, while 
available credit is being drained off for less- 
urgent investments and dubious objectives. 

So prices continue to rise rapidly; layoffs 
and production cutbacks are spreading; ur- 
gent social needs are not being met. 

Therefore we recommend the following 
steps to take America out of recession and 
end inflation: 

1. Confronted by the President's failure 
to use his authority, we urge the Congress 
to direct the Federal Reserve system to es- 
tablish selective credit controls, maximum 
interest rates on specific types of loans and 
the allocation of available credit to where it 
will do the most good for America. 

2. To meet the goal of 26 million new and 
rehabilitated housing units in ten years, the 
government should also require that a por- 
tion of such tax-exempt funds as pension, 
college endowment and foundation funds, 
as well as bank reserves, be invested in gov- 
ernment-guaranteed mortgages. 

3. To curb the price-raising ability of the 
dominant corporations, government action is 
needed to curtail the continuing high rate of 
business mergers, which has been greatly in- 
creasing the concentration of economic power 
in a narrowing group of corporations and 
banks. 

4. The specific causes of soaring pressures 
on living costs, such as physicians’ fees, hos- 
pital charges, housing costs and auto insur- 
ance rates, should be examined for the de- 
velopment of practical, sensible measures to 
dampen these pressures. 

If the President, after exercising that au- 
thority voted him by Congress, determines 
he needs additional authority and decides 
that the situation warrants extraordinary 
overall stabilization measures, the AFL-CIO 
will cooperate, so long as such restraints are 
equitably placed on all costs and incomes— 
including all prices, profits, dividends, rents 
and executive compensation, as well as em- 
ployees’ wages and salaries. We are prepared 
to sacrifice as much as anyone else, as long 
as anyone else, so long as there is equality of 
sacrifice. 


WHAT’S THE CAUSE? 


HON. WILLIAM LLOYD SCOTT 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, a weekly 
newspaper in my district, the Central 
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Virginian of Louisa, Va., on May 21, 1970, 
published a very thoughtful column on 
the causes and cures of youthful dis- 
sent today. This article is written by a 
good friend, Harry Disston, under the 
pen name of H. D. N. Hill. For the in- 
formation of my colleagues, I include it 
in the Recorp: 
WHAT'S THE CAUSE? 
(By H. D. N. Hill) 


The educated young—we are well, pain- 
fully and frighteningly aware—are violently 
and riotously rebelling. They are violently 
dissident, destructive (of themselves as well 
as of property), undisciplined, unthinking, 
out of hand. What is all the root of this 
social cancer? 

The cause of the current destructive un- 
rest among the young stems from several 
basic situations. They are, I believe: 

1. Undue permissiveness and considerable 
over-indulgence of the young and minority 
groups. 

2. The great affluence enjoyed by our na- 
tion since the end of World War Il—while 
at the same time much of the rest of the 
world is plagued by deep poverty, hunger, 
disease and strife. 

3. Our insidious welfare programs and atti- 
tudes. 

4. The frustration caused by the concept— 
and application—of a “limited” (“no-win") 
war in far off places. 

Let us reflect briefly on each of these un- 
derlying causes. 

Undue permissiveness is, perhaps, the 
deepest cause of unrest among the young. 
The rod of discipline, courage and sound 
reason has been continually far too much 
spared, with the result that the children are 
“spolled zotten”. The over-indulgence of the 
young and minority groups has resulted, 
naturally, in a lack of respect not only for 
constituted authority, but also a lack of 
respect for knowledge, experience, the truth 
and those who with the dissidents. 
It has resulted in the admission of inferior 
students to institutions of higher learning 
and in placing many incompetents in posi- 
tions of responsibility. It has caused sound 
thinking, careful consideration, mature re- 
flection and confidence in the seasoned able 
among us to be replaced by slogans, snap 
judgment, popularity, strikes and the pres- 
sure of violence in approaching problems of 
public concern. 

The frantic efforts of liberal elements in 
pushing the equalization of civil rights— 
just and desirable as the objectives are— 
much, much faster (and by unfeasible and 
artificial devices) than our as yet uncondi- 
tioned society can absorb the new concept 
is another evidence of over-indulgence. 

The great affluence we enjoy is due largely 
to our technological skill, professional knowl- 
edge, capable research and abundant natural 
resources. Much of our current “wealth”, 
however, is false and deceptive. Our private 
enterprise economy is more and more con- 
trolled and managed by government bureaus 
and agencies. Our increasing ability to pro- 
duce is also increasingly outstripping the 
immediate ability of customers to consume 
and use the production—let alone afford it. 
We are, as a nation—and most of us as in- 
dividuals—‘in hock” for some two to five 
years ahead. The conglomeration of indus- 
trial and business firms permits presentation 
of unrealistic savings and profits. All of 
us are urged through the communications 
media to borrow, to charge it, and to buy 
more than we planned and can afford. The 
innocent, the unknowledgeable and the un- 
skilled are losing a great deal more than they 
can afford on their “investments” in the 
stock market. 

Our economy—somewhat out of joint from 
unrealistic overindulgence for some ten to 
twenty years—is shabby; it is almost surely 
headed for an uncontrollable and disastrous 
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infiation or a deep depression unless most 
unpopular price and wage controls are 
applied. 

The welfare programs—in addition to bog- 
ging down in a mire of administrative con- 
fusion and incompetence and undue cost— 
has the very great weakness of eliminat- 
ing all incentive for the poor to work. Worse, 
many of the welfare programs in effect for 
some years have encouraged a dangerous de- 
pendence on the government and have es- 
tablished government “hand-outs” as a right. 
They have weakened the will of individuals 
to survive in our competitive society (a nat- 
ural state, which will be with us for many 
thousands of years more). They have weak- 
ened the moral fibre of our citizenship— 
moulded thinking and action to getting more 
and more from the common pot while giv- 
ing less and less to it. The indigent do not 
seem to be hungry enough to want to work! 

The frustration of the Vietnam war is, per- 
haps, more a matter of fanning the smoulder- 
ing fire than a true cause of the deep unrest. 
The war is essentially a “whipping boy”. It 
is indeed unfortunate that those who dem- 
onstrate so loudly and violently to shorten 
the war are prolonging and intensifying it by 
encouraging our enemies to wait us out. 

A most harmful effect of anti-war vio- 
lence is acceptance by some—many—that it 
is reasonable, even desirable, to conduct a 
war through public opinion (grossly misin- 
formed and unknowledgable). Certainly the 
citizens of our country should have a strong 
voice in whether or not we should go to war 
and whether we should terminate it—and 
with equal certainty, they should leave to 
the experts and those responsible how the 
war should be conducted and terminated. 

So, what to do about the basic causes 
of unrest? 

Surely, some changes in the old order are 
needed and should be initiated. Fundamen- 
tally, however, it seems that we need to re- 
turn—and promptly—to applying some of 
the principles which for a long time and 
frequently have been found successful in 
maintaining a reasonably just, progressive, 
free, relatively peaceful and prosperous 50- 
ciety. These include the right of peaceful 
dissent—by anti-dissidents as well as the 
dissidents; prompt suppression and punish- 
ment of violence and lawlessness, acceptance 
of responsibility as a prelude to privilege; 
judgment after—not before—the facts, re- 
spect for and loyalty to constituted author- 
ity; the rule of reason and the will of the 
majority; change through the orderly proc- 
ess of law; that all do not have equal abil- 
ities; that one must earn his “daily bread”; 
that we must defend ourselves against those 
who indicate and announce they want to 
destroy us; realization that this is not a 
perfect world. 

Most of all, we need to take strong and 
positive measures to assure that the young 
and minority groups learn and understand 
the “rights” can only be earned by demon- 
strating responsibility—that a strong, free 
society rests firmly on the orderly and just 
application of the common law and support 
of constituted authority. 

Let us hope that these lessons are learned 
soon! 


DISPOSAL OF PESTICIDES 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a letter from Shirley A. Briggs, 


executive director, Rachel Carson Trust 
for the Living Environment, Inc., with 
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which was enclosed material dealing 
with disposal of pesticides and a copy 
of the regulations adopted by the Gov- 
ernment of Argentina dealing with the 
use of assorted pesticides. It is a matter 
of great interest that the Argentinian 
regulations appear to be substantially in 
advance of practices allowed in the 
United States. 

So that this information may be avail- 
able to my colleagues, I insert the text 
of the letter, as well as the two en- 
closures at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

RACHEL CARSON TRUST FOR THE 
LIVING ENVIRONMENT, INC., 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1970. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: We hope that 
you might find the enclosed copy of the 
Argentine pesticide regulations of interest. 
For some reason, these do not seem to have 
gotten any public attention, although they 
Were put into effect over two years ago and 
would seem to be among the most thorough 
of such actions in any country to date. 

This translation was undertaken by the 
Trust with a view of giving them more 
circulation, and we hope that it is a satisfac- 
tory rendition. The Argentine Embassy has 
made a few corrections and refinements, and 
we shall now summarize it for more general 
release. 

We have appreciated your sending cur- 
rent legislation relating to the environment 
to us, and shall hope to continue to be on 
your mailing list for material of this kind. 

Sincerely, 
SHIRLEY A. Briccs, 
Executive Director. 


DISPOSING OF PESTICIDES 


Surplus pesticides and empty containers 
must be disposed of very carefully to avert 
accidental poisoning or unnecessary contam- 
ination of our environment. The persistent 
pesticides, notably DDT and the other chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons as well as some other 
compounds, take years to break down into 
less toxic material. Some, including arsenic, 
lead, and selenium, remain toxic indefinitely. 
For all of these, disposal should assure that 
they will not escape later into the environ- 
ment. No really sure and convenient way has 
yet been found to do this 

Burial and burning are the normal alter- 
natives. Burial requires knowledge of the 
terrain and of future land use that few peo- 
ple can guarantee. Burning requires special 
incineration facilities that are not common. 

Basic rules: 

Never put pesticides down the drain, into 
the trash can, or on a public dump unless 
it has special provisions for pesticide dis- 

. This means deep and immediate burial 
where the materials will not reach ground- 
water or surface water and where disturb- 
ance of the soil will not unearth the pesti- 
cides later. 

Old containers must be disposed of as 
carefully as the poisons themselves. Never 
re-use them and do not leave them in usable 
shape for others who may find them, even 
after you have buried them. 

Handle all pesticides carefully at all times. 
Be sure containers do not leak. Many pesti- 
cides are toxic to humans just by contact 
with the skin. 

TO BURY 


Burial on your own property should be 
done only when the materials can be put 
into a hole well away from trees, desirable 
shrubs or plants, and at least 50 feet from 
any well or surface water. It should not be 
near a home. Few city or suburban lots are 
suitable. Be sure the pesticides will not leach 
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down into groundwater—sandy soil may be 
undesirable. The hole must be deep enough 
to cover the pesticides with at least 3 feet 
of soll, immediately. If the highest possible 
water table is less than 5 feet below the sur- 
face, do not bury pesticides there at all. Put 
aerosol cans in intact. Chemicals in glass or 
other metal containers will presumably re- 
tain their toxicity if buried intact, so it is 
recommended that such containers be broken 
so the contents will spread somewhat into 
the soil.and be subject to natural degrading 
over the years. The decomposition of certain 
organic pesticides can be hastened by mixing 
them or surrounding them with at least 10 
times their weight of quicklime or hydrated 
lime. 

Organic phosphates, which decompose 
quickly, are more suitable for burial than the 
persistent chemicals. The same precautions 
should be taken. Admixture with lime is par- 
ticularly effective with these materials. 

Herbicides should be buried, not burned, 
Most organic herbicides degrade fairly rapid- 
ly, but those containing arsenic compounds 
will remain toxic indefinitely. Bury all her- 
bicides far from any vegetation that might 
be affected. A public sanitary landfill may 
be best, if they are forewarned and equipped 
to deal with pesticide burial. Burning of 
herbicides releases very toxic fumes, and 
some explode. 

Large quantities of pesticides present a 
greater problem. They must be buried at 
least 6 feet above the highest groundwater 
level, where the land is not apt to be used 
for crops, pasture, or building sites, and at 
least 300 feet from any wells or surface 
water. They must be covered immediately 
with at least 3 feet of soil. 


OR TO BURN 


Do not burn pesticides yourself. Adequate 
and safe burning of pesticides requires a 
specially designed incinerator that will 
maintain a “red heat” of 700° C. (about 
1290° F.), and preferably one that has an 
afterburner. This will destroy all organic 
matter, including most of the chlorinated 
hydrocarbon pesticides. One that maintains 
a heat of 1000° C. will deal with all but a 
few residues of other pesticides. 

If you find a public incinerator that is 
able to deal with pesticides, find out when 
the operators prefer to have such materials 
brought, and let them know when you are 
coming and with what. Wrap the pesticides 
in several layers of newspaper to assure as 
high a heat as possible. The package should 
be placed beneath a layer of combustible 
materials so that escaping vapors will be 
forced to pass through a zone of flame. 
Some chemicals leave a residue even after 
1000° C. incineration. Alert the operators 
to this possibility, so the remainder can be 
buried or otherwise safely disposed of. Atra- 
zine, carbaryl, bromacil, dalapon, and espe- 
cially DSMA and zineb will leave residues 
of those studied so far. 

In the Washington, D.C. area, the incinera- 
tor for Montgomery County, in Rockville, 
maintains sufficient heat to deal with pesti- 
cides. They ask to be warned before pesti- 
cides are brought, and suggest the days in 
the middle of the week when steady heat is 
kept at maximum temperature. 

These suggestions have been compiled by 
the Rachel Carson Trust for the Living En- 
vironment, Inc., 8940 Jones Mill Road, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20015 (301) 652-1877. 


REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF ARGENTINA 


DECREE NO. 647 


Having reviewed file no. 429/68 concerning 
the desirability of avoiding “illegal residues” 
of pesticides in agricultural products and 
by-products produced in this country, which 
may affect human health, and 

Whereas these contaminations by pesti- 
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cides or their derivatives and degrees of toler- 
ance therefore are regulated in various coun- 
tries by special Alimentary Codes; and 

Whereas there is available a number of 
pesticides which can replace those of zero 
tolerance or of very low tolerance, these same 
are registered with the Department of Agri- 
culture and Livestock and therefore obtain- 
able from Argentine commercial sources; 

Whereas the regulation and control of the 
correct use of such pesticides is a difficult 
task for the technical services of the above- 
mentioned department, taking into account 
the size of our territory and the scarcity of 
technical personnel. 

For these reasons and in consonance with 
the proposal of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Livestock, 

The President of the Argentine Nation 
decrees: 

Article 1. It is forbidden to use in plant 
pest control, grasshopper-killers composed of 
Dieldrin and Heptachlor or equivalent prod- 
ucts as is also forbidden the use or applica- 
tion of such products in animal hygiene. 

Article 2. The Department of Agriculture 
is empowered with the review of current use 
regulations of all pesticides, and especially 
of the chloride compounds, assuring that the 
use of the same will not produce a residual 
accumulation in agricultural products or by- 
products, in excess of the limits permitted 
by the most strict of (other) countries. 

Article 3. Article 2 of Decree No. 4426 of 
June 23, 1967 is hereby repealed. 

Article 4. Those firms which on the date 
of this Decree possess stocks of grasshopper- 
killers “Dieldrin” and “Heptachlor” and their 
equivalents, brought into the country under 
a suspension of import duties, must report 
them within a limit of 15 days to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Livestock, and 
to the National Customs Bureau for the 
purposes of their appropriate disposal, under 
Joint Resolutions of Dept. Ag. and Treasury 
Dept., specifying conditions, destination, 
and/or utilization of such stocks. 

Article 5. Those products indexed in posi- 
tions 29.21.00.03-29.35.20.07 and 29.25.01.13 
for application as grasshopper-killers may be 
imported duty-free with the prior certifica- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. 

Article 6. The present Decree will be coun- 
tersigned by the Minister of Economy and 
Labor and signed by the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, Treasury, and Industry and Com- 
merce. 

Article 7. Let it be communicated, pub- 
lished and delivered to the General Direc- 
torate of the National Registry and returned 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and Livestock 
for appropriate purposes. 

Ongania. 

Adalberto Krieger Vasena. 
Rafael Garcia Mata. 

Luis S. D'Imperio. 

Angel A. Sola. 

FEBRUARY 15, 1968. 

RESOLUTION NO. 361 


By virtue of what was established by De- 
cree No. 647 of February 15, 1968, which for- 
bids the use of the chloride products Dieldrin 
and Heptachlor or their equivalents in Ani- 
ma] Hygiene and 

Whereas: the fundamental provisions of 
the cited Decree refer to what quantities of 
the stated pesticides contained in foodstuffs 
may place human life in danger; 

Many countries’ Alimentary Codes (Food- 
stuff Laws) regulate the use of these con- 
taminants; 

Persisting in the use of these products may 
affect our foreign commerce; 

As identical situation exists respect to 
other hydrocarbon chlorides such as Di- 
chloro-Diphenil-Trichlorethane (DDT), Me- 
thoxichlor, Hexachloride - Ciclo - Hexane 
(BHC), and the chlorinated Camphenes and 
Terpenes (Strobane), etc.; 
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In accordance with what was established 
by Article 2 of the mentioned Decree, it is 
the duty of the Department of Agriculture 
and Livestock to supervise and regulate the 
prescriptions for the use of pesticides and 
especially the chloride compounds which pro- 
duce a residual accumulation in agricultural 
products and by-products; 

Therefore, the Department of Agriculture 
and Livestock resolves: 

1. To prohibit after May 1, 1968, the use of 
chlorinated hydrocarbons such as Dieldrin, 
Heptachlor, DDT, Methoxichlor, BHC, Cam- 
phenes, and Terpenes, etc. in cattle and hog 
dips as well as in slaughterhouses and na- 
tionally authorized meat processing plants. 

2. Those firms which have in their posses- 
sion as of the date of this Decree stocks of 
the products named in paragraph No. 1 above 
should proceed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 4 of the aforementioned De- 
cree No. 647. 

3. Publish, record and return to the Gen- 
eral Directorate of Animal Hygiene for its 
appropriate enforcement. 

RAFAEL GARCIA MATA, 
Secretary of State for 
Agriculture and Livestock. 
APRIL 2, 1968. 


RESOLUTION NO. 476 


Having seen File No. 1.666/68 regarding 
products and by-products produced in the 
country which can affect human health and 
our commerce, and 

Considering that there has been established 
in this Department a representative Com- 
mittee of its various dependencies to which 
this problem appertains, and which developed 
the background for the promulgation of 
Decree 647 of February 15, 1968 prohibiting 
the use of grasshopper-killer products made 
from Dieldrin or Heptachlor and their equiv- 
alents and the administration of such 
products in Animal Hygiene; and also Min- 
isterial Resolution 361 of April 2, 1968 of 
this Department prohibiting the use of 
chlorinated hydrocarbons in cattle and hog 
dips and in slaughterhouses and meat proc- 
essing plants. 

That there is anticipated, in accordance 
with what is provided by Article 2 of the 
aforementioned Decree 647, and for the pur- 
pose of achieving the proposed result, that 
our agricultural products and by-products 
do not show pesticide contamination above 
the limits which the most demanding coun- 
try permits, an intensive technical under- 
taking to which none of the involved de- 
pendencies can fail to contribute. 

That the participation of the private sec- 
tor in this action is of great use and value. 

Therefore, the Secretary of Agriculture and 
Livestock Resolves: 

1. To grant priority No. 1 to the problems 
of illegal residues of pesticides, requiring 
that all reports requested be submitted 
within a maximum time of 24 hours and to 
make specially responsible all functionaries 
regardless of rank for the strict compliance 
with all dispositions which may be taken 
regarding this matter. 

2. To confirm the Permanent Committee 
on Pesticide Residues made up of the head 
and one alternative from the following de- 
pendencies: COCOP, INTA, General Office of 
Plant Hygiene, General Office of Animal Hy- 
giene, SELSA, National Meat Board, and Gen- 
eral Office of Dairy Farming. 

3. The foregoing Committee will be pre- 
sided over by the Under Secretary (of Agri- 
culture) and/or the Director General of 
Animal Health or of Plant Hygiene as 
alternates. 

4. Invite the private sector and industries 
involved in such products to participate in 
this Committee in an advisory and collabo- 
rating role for the purpose of better coordi- 
nation and compliance with the action pro- 
gram in question. 

5. The mentioned dependencies will report 
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to the Secretariat of the Committee their 
present representatives’ names, addresses, 
and telephone numbers, as well as the cre- 
ation of Subcommittees which will work in 
each area and the measures adopted or to 
be adopted. 

6. Let it be communicated, noted and 
filed. 

RAFAEL GARCIA MATA, 
Secretary of Agriculture and Livestock. 
APRIL 24, 1968. 


LAW NO. 17.751 


By authority of powers conferred by Article 
5 of the Statute of the Argentine Revolution. 

The President of Argentina enacts and pro- 
mulgates with the force of a law: 

Article 1. There are hereby declared to be 
of public use and subject to expropriation by 
the Department of Agriculture and Livestock 
all stocks, now confiscated or to be confis- 
cated, of pesticides made from Dieldrin, Hep- 
tachlor, and their equivalents, and made up 
from chlorinated hydrocarbons and their ac- 
tive ingredients and technical grades, thereof 
now in possession of holders regardless of 
title. 

Article 2. The Executive Power will in- 
demnify (the holders) at the cost price of 
these products, for which purpose the inter- 
ested parties must furnish the necessary doc- 
umentation to make such determinations. 

Article 3. Such expropriation will not oc- 
cur when the manufacturers dedicate the 
products mentioned in Article 1 to uses per- 
mitted in the fight against pests, or in the 
case of their re-exportation. Such re-expor- 
tation will be free of all taxes, and all duties 
paid in virtue of their (original) importation 
will be reimbursed. Such exemption and re- 
imbursement will also extend to the charges 
for statistical and consular service and proof 
of destination. The reimbursement of duties 
on such re-exported products will be deter- 
mined in accordance with the procedure for 
reimbursements on exports of non-traditional 
manufactured products. 

Article 4. There are declared to be free of 
import duties and of deposit prior to intro- 
duction into the market, all equipment, ap- 
paratus, parts and drugs not produced in this 
country and which are required by public 
and private organizations for the assembling, 
putting into operation and maintenance of 
laboratories specially designed for the deter- 
mination of pesticide residues in agricultural 
products and by-products in accordance with 
the regulations and conclusions thereby de- 
termined. This exemption will apply to all 
equipment, apparatus, parts and drugs not 
produced in the country (and already intro- 
duced), and which are nationalized (declared 
to be of national interest) from the date this 
present law enters into effect. 

Article 5. For the purpose established by 
Article 2 of the present law, the Secretary of 
Agriculture and Livestock is hereby author- 
ized to invest, charging to the Budget of 
Central Administration—Directorate General 
of Plant Hygiene, up to the sum of Ten Mil- 
lion Pesos and to the Budget of the National 
Meat Board, a decentralized institution under 
his jurisdiction, up to the sum of One Hun- 
dred Eighty Million Pesos—for which the 
Executive Power is authorized to increase the 
Budget of Costs and Resources of the said 
Board for this present fiscal period as ap- 
proved by Law No. 17.579. 

Article 6. It is hereby established that the 
indemnizations, regardless of the amount, 
will be paid directly by those dependencies 
hereinbefore mentioned. 

Article 7. Within Thirty Days from the 
promulgation of this Law, the Executive 
Power will publish the pertinent Regulations. 

Article 8. Let it be communicated, pub- 
lished, and delivered to the Official Register 
for filing. 

ONGANTA. 
ADALBERTO KRIEGER VASENA. 

May 27, 1968. 
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MINISTERIAL RESOLUTION NO. 751 
Whereas the present Report No. 2.340/68, 
by which the General Directorate of Plant 
Hygiene proposes the adoption of Decree No. 
647 of February 15, 1968 and Resolution 
497/68, as well as with the correct use of 
pesticides to avoid illegal contaminations in 
our agricultural and livestock products and 
by-products and 

Considering that companies devoted to 
undertaking jobs to fight against pests and 
diseases for the benefit of third parties, have 
as their basic activity a direct intervention 
in the use and handling of chemical products 
employed in the control of the same; 

That these mentioned enterprises can only 
act in their fight against pests through com- 
pliance with the obligation to be registered 
in the “Register of Air and Land Enterprises 
for Plant Sanitation Work”, administered by 
the General Directorate of Plant Hygiene and 
created for that purpose by the provisions 
of Article 22 of Decree-Law No. 6407/63; 

That it is appropriate to establish norms 
to compel these companies in carrying out 
their activities, to comply with the disposi- 
tions of the Register of Plant Pharmacy, for 
which they must list all of the technical data 
of the entire process of pest and plant dis- 
ease control, as well as to comply with the 
restrictions in their use, to assure an agri- 
cultural product or by-product without il- 
legal pesticide residues; 

Therefore, the Secretary of Agriculture and 
Livestock resolves: 

1. The General Directorate of Plant Hy- 
giene will proceed to cancel the registration 
in the “Registry of Air and Land Enterprises 
for Plant Hygiene Work” of whatever firm 
which employs for the control of pests and 
diseases, special products for plant treatment 
in a manner or in doses or conditions other 
than those currently registered in the Na- 
tional Register of Plant Therapeutics. 

2. The dispositions of Article 1 apply 
equally to persons or firms which work with 
air or land equipment and will be enforced 
according to evidence from the inspection 
personnel in the Reconnaissance and Plant 
Hygiene Control Service. Upon proof of an 
infraction, the firm will be prohibited from 
continuing such activities, in addition to the 
sanctions established in Decree Law No. 
6.704,/63. 

3. Let it be communicated, published and 
for its knowledge and other purposes, be re- 
turned to the General Directorate of Plant 
Hygiene. 

RAFAEL GARCIA Mata, 
Engineer Agronomist, 
Secretary of Agriculture and Livestock. 
JUNE 18, 1968. 


PERMANENT COMMITTEE OF PESTICIDE RESI- 
DUES— PROBLEM OF ILLEGAL RESIDUES OF 
PESTICIDES 


Measures adopted by the Department of 
Agriculture and Livestock for the purpose of 
eliminating illegal residues of pesticides in 
agricultural and livestock products and by- 
products: 

1. February 15, 1968—Decree No. 647, pro- 
hibiting the use of grasshopper-killers 
Dieldrin and Heptachlor in Plant Hygiene 
and from all use in Animal Hygiene. 

2. March 11, 1968—Meeting of federal of- 
ficers and experts and technical specialists 
of universities and of the Provinces of Buenos 
Aires, Corboda and Santa Fe, on the pro- 
graming of the fight against grasshoppers for 
the period 1968/69 with new insecticides. 

3. April 2, 1968—Resolution No. 361—Pro- 
hibition of use of chlorinated hydrocarbons 
or prepared hydrocarbons in cattle or hog 
dips. 

4. April 5, 1968—Message to the Provincial 
Governors requesting their collaboration and 
that of the Mayors and Chiefs of Police in 
achieving compliance with the measures 
adopted. 
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5. April 24, 1968—Ministerial Resolution 
No. 476 confirming the establishment of 
the Permanent Committee on Pesticide Resi- 
dues and declaring priority No. 1 to the 
problem of illegal residues. This Committee 
meets weekly to review the development of 
measures and to consider others. 

6. April 24, 1968—and May 1, 1968—Two 
television programs of one hour’s length, 
with the participation of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, technicians from private indus- 
try and a producer for the purpose of ex- 
plaining to agricultural producers the im- 
portance of the problem of illegal residues, 
and the manner in which they should col- 
laborate to solve this problem. These pro- 
grams were furnished to the TV stations of 
the interlor through the repeater network. 

7. April 24, 1968—Decree No. 2.143 prohibit- 
ing the manufacture, possession, commer- 
cialization or use of external anti-parasites 
(tick-killers, etc.) which contain chlorinated 
hydrocarbons as an active ingredient for use 
on cattle or hogs. 

8. April 25, 1968—Meeting to discuss the 
extension of, and research on, this problem 
with technicians from the Universities of La 
Plata, Buenos Aires, Tucuman, and from 
Plant Hygiene, Public Health, Agriculture, 
INTO and INTA. Intensive courses for grad- 
uates will be given, lasting one week. 

9. April 26, 1968—and May 2, 1968— 
Meetings with the Chamber of Farm Sani- 
tation and Fertilizers for the purpose of 
reaching coordination between preparers, im- 
porters and manufacturers of active ingredi- 
ents so as to eliminate or reformulate for- 
bidden chemicals for other permissible uses. 

10. April 1968—Message to 130 Committees 
of the fight against grasshoppers, informing 
them of the dispositions adopted and of the 
necessity of distributing them among the 
producers of their areas. 

11. May 2, 1968—Resolution No. 497 pro- 
hibiting the use of chlorinated hydrocarbons 
in pest control in forage plants. 

12. May 3, 1968—Meeting with representa- 
tives of rural producers organizations to 
achieve collaboration in compliance with the 
measures adopted. 

13. May 13, 14, 15, 1968—Speeches by 
Agronomist J. D. Nicolini in “Farm Tribune” 
over Radio Splendid. Three radio programs 
on the problem of pesticide residues, di- 
rected to the agricultural producer. (Official 
Action.) 

14. May 16, 17, 1968—Speeches by Agrono- 
mist A. E. de las Carreras—The Importance 
of the Export Market for Meats and the 
Action of the Meat-Packing Export Industry. 
“Farm Tribune” Radio Splendid. (2 radio 


programs.) 

15. Law 17.751/68—Expropriation of rem- 
nants of chloride pesticides. Importation 
duty-free of chromatographs for official and 
private use. 

16. Confiscation of pesticides in the stores 
or in the hands of holders regardless of title. 
Copy attached (thereto) of products whose 
use in animal and plant hygiene is inter- 
rupted. 

17. Printing of posters about the problem 
in question for use in banks, railroad sta- 
tions, public buildings, etc. 

18. Periodic press releases about measures 
adopted, and reactions from producers. 

19. Installation of the first Chromatc- 
graph, with captive electrons, in the Labora- 
tory for Analysis of Residues of Pesticides 
established for this purpose. Another Chro- 
matograph is now awaiting clearance in Cus- 
toms for the Department of Agriculture. 

20. Prohibition of the use of chlorides in 
the corrals or walkways of meatpacking 
plants. 

21. Meetings with the representatives of 
the Meatpacking Industry on this subject. 

22. Review of bank credits to the purpose 
of fight against pests. 

23. Selection of technical personnel for 
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specialization in the analysis of residues, to 
be sent to the U.S.A. for this purpose. 

24. The Argentine Corporation of Meat 
Producers sent 60,000 leaflets to stockhold- 
ers, cattle raisers and to various newspapers. 
Comment was also sent on different meas- 
ures adopted. 

25. Stock dealers have included on their 
cattle sale invoices this type of information, 
and have distributed it in Cattle Informa- 
tion Bulletins. 

26. INTA (National Institute of Agricul- 
tural Technology) is finishing investigation 
of residues in pastures treated with Dieldrin 
and other chlorides in dips. 

27. Public Health is continuing its inves- 
tigations of the use of chlorides with rela- 
tion to human health. 

28. The General Directorate of Dairy 
Farming is proposing a Ministerial Resolu- 
tion on the restriction of the use of pesti- 
cides in dairying activities, 

29. The Argentine Institute for the Meat 
Export Industry distributed to the princi- 
pal newspapers of the country a lengthy ar- 
ticle on the propriety of the measures 
adopted in the chloride problem. 

THE PRESENCE OF PESTICIDES IN MEATS 
(July 25, 1968) 
Background 

Beginning with February 15 and the pro- 
mulgation of Decree 647/68, official action 
was commenced to eliminate the residues of 
pesticides from meats. Many later measures 
were adopted; a broad publicity campaign 
was undertaken; it was made obligatory to 
declare any stock of chemicals whose use 
was prohibited and which would be expro- 
priated in accordance with legislation which 
was passed. The level of pesticide residues 
which were contained in meats dropped con- 
siderably in the autumn months, which was 
attributed in part to the seasonal drop in 
residues which start to decrease after the 
spraying to combat the grasshoppers in the 
fields in the summer. The campaign of news 
and publicity which was undertaken and the 
different official measures adopted must also 
have had an influence. 

Nevertheless, beginning with the end of 
May, there was noted a slow increase in the 
residues and at this moment they are again 
very high. A difference in the composition 
of these residues has come about. Before, 
they were high in Dieldrin and low in BHC, 
which now they are high in the latter and 
lower in Dieldrin. The increase is attributed 
to the use of dips to combat lice and mange 
in cattle, a treatment in which the use of 
BHC is preferred, in spite of the current 
prohibition, 

New meetings have been held which were 
responsible for the proposal by the Meat- 
packing Industry of a plan of various 
points which has been discussed in the 
Committee of Pesticides and which was ap- 
proved. The attached sheet gives a summa- 
rized idea of the measures to be adopted. 
For the first one of these, the Institute has 
drafted a proposed Decree which was de- 
livered to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
Livestock yesterday. 


Proposal from the Committee on Pesticides 
of the industry 


Action to be undertaken 


1. Issuance of a Decree or Ministerial Reso- 
lution which would require the cattlemen to 
accompany the Form for the Removal of 
Cattle Destined for Sale with a sworn state- 
ment which affirms that the owner has not 
treated the pastures nor the dips with pro- 
hibited pesticides. The consignees to whom 
the cattle is consigned to be sold will not 
receive it without this sworn statement, a 
copy of which will be delivered to the buyer. 
The processing plants on their part will be 
under obligation to furnish to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Livestock informa- 
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tion regarding the origin of herds which 
have shown by analysis illegal residues of 
prohibited pesticides. Such Department will 
adopt any measures required 

2. Prohibition of the use of BHC in Sheep 
Dips. 

8. The stamping of the labels of all prod- 
ucts which contain Dieldrin, BHC, or Hepta- 
chlor which are recommended for other uses, 
with a notice easily visible in the following 
terms: Not to be used for dips or dusting of 
cattle, hogs, or sheep. This notice should be 
stamped on all products in possession of 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers. 

4. Speed-up of procedures for the expro- 
priation of confiscated products. 

5. Placement in operation of the Agricul- 
ture Department’s Laboratory for Analysis of 
Pesticides. 

6. Sustained information campaign on the 
importance of the problem and on the dis- 
positions which must be complied with. This 
campaign should be both official and through 
private channels. 

7. Compensation by the State for a major 
portion of the cost of treatment against 
grasshoppers. 


THE ATTITUDE OF AMERICAN 
TROOPS IN THE FIELD ABOUT AL- 
LIED RAIDS ON CAMBODIA 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, Sp4c. 
Ted G. Spear, of South Bend, Ind., is 
serving in Vietnam and has written his 
parents concerning the attitude of Amer- 
ican troops in the field about the allied 
raid on Communist sanctuaries in 
Cambodia. 

Specialist Spear believes the great ma- 
jority of troops are 100 percent behind 
the President; the raid was long over- 
due, and it will provide the turning point 
in the war. 

This letter carries the ring of sincerity 
and truth and indicates the caliber of 
young men serving our Nation in this 
time of conflict. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the part of Ted’s letter which 
deals with the Cambodian situation, and 
also a citation for the Bronze Star which 
typifies the bravery of young Americans 
in support of freedom. 

The excerpt and citation follow: 

I imagine you're probably wondering what 
my opinion is concerning the push into 
Cambodia that Nixon has ordered. You have 
to remember that my opinion is based on 
being over here. I know that the American 
people back home have mixed emotions about 
it. As for myself and the great majority of 
soldiers here, we're behind Nixon 100%. It 
was a tough decision he had to make, and 
I'm glad he made it. If we're to ever end this 
war, we've got to hurt the VC and NVA 
supply channels. If we don’t, the war may 
never end, Nixon’s not committing us to 
Cambodia. 

In the next 5 weeks if we disrupt Charlie’s 
supply channels, it will definitely hurt the 
Communists. Don’t think the U.S. are going 
in there without every possible means of sup- 
port that can be gathered. Mark my word, 
the Communists will suffer one helluva lot 
of loses. Dad, you know as well as I do that 
you can't even begin to win a war without 
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taking the offensive sometime. Everything 
will work out for the best and this will be 
a turning point in the Vietnam war. I just 
hope everyone at home keeps their confidence 
in Nixon, He's not perfect, but more and 
more I'm believing he’s one of the best Presi- 
dents I’ve seen in my lifetime. 

Well, I've rattled on enough tonight I 
guess. I'll close now, so write soon! Tell 
Gram and Dad I got. their package and thank 
them for me. I'll write them when I get some 
more time. Say “hi”, to everyone! 

Love, 
TED. 


AWARD OF THE BRONZE STAR MEDAL 


1. TC 439. The following AWARD is an- 
nounced. 

Spear, Ted G. PFC USA Adv 
Tm 86 III CTZ APO 96314. 

Awarded: Bronze Star Medal with 
Device. 

Date of service: 7 December 1969. 

Theater: Republic of Vietnam. 

Authority: By direction of the President 
under the provisions of Executive Order 
11046, 24 August 1962. 

Reason: For heroism in connection with 
military operations against a hostile force: 
Private First Class Spear distinguished him- 
self by heroic action on 7 December 1969 
while accompanying a Regional Forces Com- 
pany as a Radio/Telephone Operator on a 
combat operation in Thu Thua District, 
Long An Province, Republic of Vietnam. 
During the conduct of the operation, the 
friendly force became heavily engaged with 
an unknown sized enemy force in a well for- 
tified bunker complex. Upon the initial con- 
tact, the friendly ground troops became 
pinned down by the heavy volume of enemy 
fire, and the Command and Control helicopter 
on the operation received an intense volume 
of enemy ground fire, forcing it to depart the 
contact area. Realizing that the friendly 
forces could not be effectively maneuvered 
without proper communications, Private 
Spear exposed himself to the intense enemy 
fire and moved to higher ground in order 
to establish better communications with the 
command group. During his maneuver, Pri- 
vate Spear observed an advantageous ap- 
proach which could be used by the friendly 
force to assault the enemy position, Immedi- 
ately advising his counterpart of the situa- 
tion, Private Spear once again exposed him- 
self to the intense enemy fire and personally 
led the friendly force in an assault on the 
enemy position which resulted in the com- 
plete destruction of the hostile force. Private 
First Class Spear’s heroic actions were in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the 
United States Army and reflect great credit 
upon himself and the military service. 

For the Commander: 

W. G. Doxvin, 
Major General, USA., 
Chief of Staf. 


“yo 


Louis J. Prost, 
Colonel, USA., 
Adjutant General. 
Distribution: Special. 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR SECOND DIS- 
TRICT, NORTH DAKOTA CITIZENS 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 
Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: I am 
sending my fourth annual questionnaire 
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to postal patrons in North Dakota’s Sec- 
ond Congressional District. I have in- 
cluded questions on the subjects which 
have been most frequently raised by con- 
stituents in letters, telegrams and tele- 
phone calls during the last few months. 
I shall report the results in the RECORD 
as soon as they are tabulated. The 
questions: 


1. Do you believe the government should 
provide a guaranteed annual income to wel- 
fare recipients? 

2. As a means of stopping inflation, would 
you favor Federal wage, price and credit 
controls? 

3. Should voting rights for citizens in na- 
tional elections begin at age 18? 

4. Would you favor a Constitutional 
Amendment to permit voluntary prayer in 
our public schools? 

5. If you were a member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, would you have voted to confirm the 
nomination of Judge G. Harrold Carswell for 
the Supreme Court? 

6. Do you favor strengthening of the ABM 
(Anti-Ballistic Missile System) as proposed 
by the President? 

7. Do you believe that college students re- 
ceiving loans or grants from the government 
should have such assistance cut off if they 
actively participate in demonstrations which 
cause property or physical damage or which 
interrupt the orderly pursuit of education 
by other students? 

8. Vice President Spiro T. Agnew has been 
speaking out on a wide range of subjects. 
How would you rate his performance? 

9. Would you favor placing a limitation of 
$20,000 a year on the amount of govern- 
ment payments an individual farmer could 
receive? 

10. Please list in order of importance pri- 
orities you feel are most urgent. (List by 
number from 1 through 7, with number 1 
representing what you consider to be the 
item of first priority, and so on through 
number 7). 

Ending the war in Vietnam. 

Controlling inflation. 

Increasing aid to education. 

Reducing defense spending. 

Strengthening farm income. 

Controlling air, water and land pollution. 

Crime prevention and control. 


“NO CARE ABOUT AIR” 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the seventh 
grade language arts class of South Jun- 
ior High School in Joplin, Mo., recently 
presented a play called, “No Care About 
Air.” The play which takes place in the 
year 1990, is entirely the work of the 
children in the class. Their teachers only 
contribution, Miss Sue Fingerle, was to 
type the final product. 

I commend the youngsters for their 
efforts and interest. The script follows: 


NO CARE ABOUT AIR 
Third Hour, L.A., Room 204. 

Authors: Butch Hanna, Doyle Vantrease, 
Eddie Johnson, Frank Littlepage, Klay Long- 
street, Kathy Johnson, Kathy Jackson, Nita 
Lindquist, Kay Minor. 

Time: about 1990. 

Location: a junior high school in Joplin, 
Missouri. 
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ACT I. SCENE ONE 


Sarah: (raises her hand). 

Mr. Kincannon: Yes, Sarah? 

Sarah: Mr. Kincannon, should we hand in 
our math papers now? 

Mr. Kincannon: Yes, Sarah, would you col- 
lect them please. 

Sarah: Yes, Sir. 

Freddie: (raises his hand). 

Mr. Kincannon: Yes, Freddie? 

Freddie: Mr. Kincannon, I don't have all 
of my problems finished in math. 

Mr. Kincannon: Why not? 

Freddie: Because I went to the store with 
my father to buy a new gas mask. My old 
one was broken. 

Mr. Kincannon: Freddie, I should make 
you write them one hundred times; but since 
it was urgent, I'll forgive you this time. But 
that’s all! 

Freddie: (inhales then exhales in relief) 
Thank you, Mr. Kincannon. 

Mike: (raises his hand). 


Mr. Kincannon: Yes, Mike? 

Mike: I forgot my paper at home. 

Mr. K: Mike, I'll let you go just this once, 
since you are new. 

Angelia: (raises her hand). 
(in kind of exhausted way) Yes, 


Mr. K: 
Angelia? 

Angelia: I got all of my problems, Mr. 
Kincannon, 

Mr. K: (in a sarcastic way) That’s very 
good, Angelia. 

Barb: (raises her hand). 

Mr. K: Yes, Barb? 

Barb: I got mine, too. 

Mr. K: (in kind of tired, sarcastic way) 
That’s: very good, Barb. 

(Mr. Edwards, the school’s principal, walks 
into the class room,) 

Mr. Edwards: Is everything alright? 

Mr. K: Of course, Mr. Edwards. 

Mr. Edwards: Is the air control okay? 

Mr. K; Yes, it is fine. 

(Mr. Edwards walks out of the room. The 
lunch bell rings, and they all go to lunch.) 


SCENE I 


Scene: class room, bell rings, students go 
back to class. 

Sarah: Mr. Kincannon, I think I'm hav- 
ing an asthma attack. I can’t breathe too 
well. (she begins ‘to wheeze) May I get my 
medicine? 

Mr. K: Yes, Sarah, where is it? Do you 
have it with you? 

Sarah: Yes, I have it. (As Sarah takes her 
pills, she leans her head back and breathes 
deeply. It is now that she takes her portable 
gas mask from her hand bag and places it 
on her desk.) 

Mr. K: Tom, set up right in that chair. 
You'll fall and hurt yourself! 

Tom: Yes, Sir-r-r-r-r! (Says this as he 
falls over in chair and hits the floor). 

Mr. K: Tom, are you hurt? (Sarah looks 
over but she doesn’t move. The other stu- 
dents run over to help Tom). 

Tom: Oh-h-h! My head hurts! I can't 
breath |! 

Sarah: (still trying to breath easier) Mr. 
Kincannon, these pills aren't helping me. 
(gasping.) 

Tom: I can’t breath! I can’t breath! 

Mr. K: Alright, Freddie, go to Tom’s locker 
to get his gas mask and his air tanks. Per- 
haps that will help you.breath. But, I be- 
lieve that you’re just frightened. You just 
got too excited. 

(Mr. Edwards begins to speak over the 
intercom) . 

Mr. Edwards: I want your attention! In a 
few seconds, the bell will ring for a practice 
Civil Defense Air Drill. You will go to your 
assigned locations. 

(Bell rings). 

Mr. K: Alright, all of you know you are 
to go to your lockers, pick up your gas mask 
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and go to the Civil Defense area. You are 
dismissed. 

(Preddie runs into the classroom). 

Freddie: Mr. Kincannon, I can’t get to his 
locker. The hatch to section D is closed off. 

Mr. K: (pushing the intercom button) Mr. 
Edwards, has something gone wrong with the 
Environmental Control Center? Section D has 
been closed off, and I have a boy who needs 
his mask and air tank. 

Mr. Edwards: We have something wrong 
with the controls in the system. Just take 
your students to their assigned locations in 
the Civil Defense area. 

Mr. K: Don’t panic; this is Just a practice 
drill. 

Barb: I'm afraid! 

Mike: Don't be silly! 

Tom: (from his position on the floor) 
Don't be silly? What do you mean? I can’t 
breath! 

Freddie: How come you can talk? Looks 
like you can breath to me! 

Tom: Help me up! 

Mr. K: O.K. Everybody. Keep cool. Lineup 
with your partner. 

Pam: Who is mine? 

Angelia: Iam! Wait for me! 

Freddie: Come on, Mike; 
“fainting” Tom. 

Tom: Boy-e-e-e! I feel strange! 

Mr. K: Just breath easily and walk swiftly. 

Sarah: Mr. Kincannon, we usually walk 
down Section D to get to our part of the Civil 
Defense area. Where are we going? 

Mr. K: We'll go down Section E then cut 
through the lower of the South Hall to get 
to the basement steps. 

Sarah: O.K., but I have my portable gas 
mask in my handbag (puts mask into bag as 
she speaks) in case we run into any problems, 


SCENE II—SOUTH HALL 


(The hatch has slammed shut behind the 
class as they enter the lower floor of South 
Hall. Mr. Kincannon tries to open the hatch 
leading to safety, the Civil Defense area in 
the basement, but it’s jammed shut.) 

Mr. K: Just a minute! It seems stuck; 
Freddie, walk back to the end of the hall; 
see if it’s jammed shut. 

Pam: Oh, No! Are we trapped? 

Angelia: I’m afraid! 

Tom: Now, girls, be brave as I am! 

Mike: Brave? I'm carrying you! 

Tom: It’s the principle of the thing. My 
mind is brave. 

Freddie: Mr. Kincannon, the hatch won't 
open! 

Tom: Oh. No! (he faints) 

Freddie: We're trapped! 


let's assist the 


$ can we breath? 

Ang: Most of the purified aid will soon 
be gone! 

Mr. K: Keep cool! Sit along the wall; 
breathe in short breaths. 

(He reaches the emergency communica- 
tions system and dials for help. Mr. Edwards 
answers the call.) 

This is Mr. Kincannon; we're accidently 
locked in lower South Hall; both hatches 
are jammed shut. We need help! We have 
enough clean air to last us for about an 
hour. 

Mr, Edwards: We have workmen trying to 
repair the damage. 

Mr. K: What happened? 

Mr. Edwards: A driver lost control of his 
car on ice-covered Pearl. He crashed into 
our Environmental Control Center and 
damaged the computers on quality control 
for our South and East halls. Everyone, but 
your group, is in their proper locations in 
the Civil Defense areas. Stay where you are! 
Sit on the floor! Breathe in small, slow 
breaths. We’ll get to you before you can 
become ill from any unpurified air that 
might seep into your hall. 

Mr. K: Good! Please keep us informed. 

Mr. Edwards: Will do if I can. 
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Mr. K: (to students) You heard the re- 
port. This is not a drill. It’s happening! 
Sit where you are and take it easy. 

Tom: (who sits up) I feel sick to my 
stomach! 

Freddie: Not now! 

Angelia: Please, Tom! Lie down! 

Pam: Tom, put your head between your 
knees. 

Barb: Tom don’t be afraid! We'll be okay! 

Mr. K: Now, people, let’s help Tom relax. 

Sarah: Here, Tom, use my portable gas 
mask. Then you won’t be afraid. 

Tom: It’s pink! Passionate pink! I refuse 
to be seen wearing a passionate pink gas 
mask! 

Sarah: Tom, if you need it; use it. 

Mr. K: Sarah's right, Tom. 

Tom: No I'll be okay! 

Freddie: No sick stomach? 

Tom: No! 

Mike: You feel okay? 

Tom: Yes! 

Angelia: Okay, let’s tell jokes to pass the 
time. 

Mr. K: That's a good idea! 

SCENE IV 

Lower South Hall—45 minutes later. 

Mike: Does that mask work, Sarah? 

Sarah: Sure 

Freddie: What happens if they don't get 
to us? 

Mr. K: They will. 

Freddie: I'm afraid! We’ll all breathe that 
bad air. 

Mike: Can we share the mask if they don’t 
get to us? 

Sarah: There are too many of us. 

Tom: Ya!! It’s Sarah’s, She’ll need it. 

Mike: But, we could take a breath and 
hold it. 

Mr. K: We would have to hold it a long 
time. 

SCENE V 


Same location—15 minutes later. 

(By this time the good air is gone. Stu- 
dents begin to gasp and cough as they 
re (wheezi d coughing good 

> (Wi and co’ Our 
air must be R AR ae e ‘ 

Tom: (coughing) I’m feeling woozte!l 

Mr. K: Get closer to the floor and take 
short breaths. 

Freddie: I'm getting tired. 

Mike: I'm leaving; at least there is some 
air outside, even though it’s bad. 

Mr. K: You'll get sick! 

Mike: I don’t care! At least, I’ll have air 
to breathe. 

Pam: Mr. Edwards will be here to help us! 

Mike: Get out of my way! (to Mr. K.) 
I'm going out that window! 

(All gang around Mike to force him to the 
floor. Tom, who has been on the floor trips 
and forces him down. While Mike is down, 
Tom keeps him there by holding his arms 
down, Freddie helps him.) 

Mr. K: Now, Mike, we're going to conserve 
the air. If the bad air gets in, we'll take it. 
But why do it now? Sarah, get your gas mask 
ready. You'll need it soon. 

(Sarah gets her mask from the floor where 
she had placed it.) 

(A sound of air can be heard as it gushes 
in the hall.) 

Mr. K: Sarah, put on your mask! 

Pam: Will we all get sick? (coughing). 

Tom: Just keep cool. (eyes watering and 
coughing). 

Freddie: Listen! Do you hear that? 

Mr. K: Yes (coughing) It’s someone out- 
side that window. 

Angelia: It’s Mr. Edwards. He has some 
men with him. (coughing). They're carrying 
something! 

Mr. K: They're trying to remove the emer- 
gency exit window. Come on, boys; let’s 
help them. 
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Tom: I never thought that I'd enjoy seeing 
Mr, Edwards coming after me! (coughing) 

Freddie: Look at those beautiful gas masks 
they're bringing us! 

(Hear the sound of a window being re- 
moved.) 

Mr. Edwards: (speaks as he climbs into 
hall) We haven't been able to repair the 
computer yet. Here are some gas masks for 
you to use, 

Mr. K: Thanks. Here people, pass them out. 

coughi 

$ Me i Stay here; it’s safe with 
these gas masks, We’ll notify you when you 
can return to your area. 

Mr. K: The hatches seemed jammed. 

Mr. Edwards: Yes, they do that automati- 
cally when the air becomes polluted. As soon 
as the repairs are made, the hatches will 
open. 

Pir. K: Thanks! (to Mr. Edwards, as he 
leaves by the window) (to his students) 
Okay people, just enjoy all that good, clean 
air, thanks to these life-saving gas masks. 

Narrator: The play you have just heard 
could be reality in 30 years if we don't 
care about air. 


STUDENT OPINION 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
my colleagues have been concerned, as 
Ihave, about the attitudes of some of the 
students presently attending our colleges 
and universities. 

However, I was personally relieved and 
deeply gratified by the letter I just re- 
ceived from one of my young constituents 
now attending college away from the 
First District. I feel his comments would 
be of interest and I commend it to your 
attention. 

The letter follows: 


Dear Mr. Hacan: As a constituent of yours, 
as a voter, and as a student attending grad- 
uate school at the University of Georgia, I 
feel that I should write you. 

In the screams and noise of the campus 
demonstrators on American colleges, the 
small voices of the mature, intelligent stu- 
dents have been drowned out. But, the voices 
are there. There are many college students 
who feel that the United States is still the 
greatest nation on earth and will fight to 
keep it so. 

A campus referendum has just been com- 
pleted here at the University of Georgia. The 
results have been calied a victory for the anti- 
war and the leftist students, but I feel this 
may not be the case. On the basis of those 
students expressing an opinion, some 42.8% 
felt that the U.S. should be in South Viet 
Nam, 47.43% felt that intervention into Cam- 
bodia was what should have been done, and 
52.1% felt that President Nixon's policies 
with regard to Viet Nam were right. 

In view of the recent demonstrations here 
at the University, it makes one wonder why 
3000-4000 students took part in the demon- 
strations, and only 1862 took the time to 
vote in the referendum against the involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia. Perhaps they only 
wanted to make noise? 

I am a recent widower with a young son, 
who I hope will grow up in the same America 
that I love and is the greatest nation on 
earth. I feel that there are students in col- 
leges, and universities today who do love 
this nation and feel that the radicals should 
be removed from the campus. 

As a member of the University of Georgia 
Student Senate, I have tried to make a small 
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voice heard in that anti-war and leftist body 
representing those students who oppose the 
war but feel that one must often make a 
stand and that the place to stand 

the Communists is in Southeast Asia. I 
hope that as I represent a small voice in 
the Student Senate for the people who love 
this nation, you will speak out in the United 
States House of Representatives for the peo- 
ple of Chatham county, the 1st District of 
Georgia, and America who love this form of 
government. I have lived most of my life in 
Savannah, Savannah Beach, and Chatham 
county and attended college there and in 
Statesboro, where I received my degree be- 
fore beginning graduate study at the Uni- 
versity in Athens. I feel that there are more 
of us who feel the President is right in Viet 
Nam than one would think from the news 
reports. 

If possible, could I receive the Congres- 
sional Record at this important time in our 
nation’s history? I don't know the exact 
procedure to go through to obtain it. 

Please keep on voting for the good of 
this country, the South, and the 1st District 
of Georgia. 

Sincerely, 
R. Everett LANGFORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL REPORTS TO 
NINTH DISTRICT RESIDENTS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal budget is the single most inclu- 
sive statement of the Government's 
priorities, policies and plans for the year. 
The task of budgeting and appropriating 
Federal funds is essentially a priority- 
setting business. Choices have to be made 
because there will never be enough public 
funds to cover all of our national wants. 

A look at the budget for fiscal year 1970 
shows how the Congress and the Presi- 
dent evaluated national priorities. Sev- 
eral conclusions stand out: 

First. The Congress cut the President's 
fiscal year 1970 budget by about $5.6 bil- 
lion, The President requested $135.2 bil- 
lion, but the Congress approved only 
$129.6 billion. This expenditure reduction 
is not realized immediately, however. 
Some portions of appropriations for a 
given year are budgeted to be paid out 
over 2 or more years. The fiscal year re- 
ductions translate into an expenditure 
cut of about $3 billion. 

Second, The President's defense budget 
was cut by $5.9 billion by the Congress, 
reflecting the clearest differences in 
priorities between the executive and 
legislative branches. The President 
wanted more for the military, and the 
Congress wanted to reduce military 
spending to meet urgent domestic needs. 
The $5.9 billion cut translated into an 
actual fiscal year 1970 expenditure reduc- 
tion of $3.2 billion. 

Third. Congress made net increases in 
funds for health, education, and welfare 
while decreasing the amount for foreign 
aid. The largest increases were for educa- 
tion, $1.1 billion; clean water, $600 mil- 
lion; and air safety, $140 million. 

As everyone knows, the cost of Govern- 
ment is steadily increasing. Total ex- 
penditures for fiscal year 1970 will exceed 
expenditures for the previous fiscal year 
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by about $8 billion. Overall, the Federal 
budget has increased in recent years at 
a rate substantially greater than the rate 
of population increase. This inexorable 
rise in Government expenditures, year 
after year, is one of the most frustrating 
features of dealing with the Federal 
budget. 

In an effort to reduce expenditures, 
the Congress placed a ceiling on overall 
Government spending for fiscal year 
1970—$191.9 billion. However, the ceil- 
ing was made adjustable to permit con- 
gressional action on budgetary proposals. 
The President criticized the Congress— 
and rightly so, in my opinion—for this 
flexible feature of the spending limita- 
tion. 

Even with this defect, however, the ex- 
penditure ceiling does contribute sig- 
nificantly to the effort to keep total Gov- 
ernment spending down. The object of 
an expenditure ceiling is to bring greater 
focus on total spending and to control 
it. The ceiling probably had a salutary 
effect on the finances of Government. 

One of the most distressing aspects of 
the budget this year was Congress’ slow- 
ness in processing the authorization and 
appropriation of funds. By December 1, 
1969, 5 months after the beginning of 
fiscal year 1970, Congress had enacted 
only 25 percent of the Federal budget. 
This especially poor record was due in 
part to the slowness in the administra- 
tion’s budget recommendations. But the 
Congress must assume a portion of the 
blame for its tardy action and must or- 
ganize itself to do a better job on expend- 
itures in the years ahead. 

A study of the Federal budget over 
the last 10 years reveals some interesting 
features of governmental priorities. The 
percentage of total expenditures in the 
areas of national defense, veterans’ bene- 
fits, and international affairs has been 
decreasing in the last decade, while ex- 
penditures for education, manpower, 
health, welfare, and housing have been 
increasing. 

For example, in fiscal year 1961, de- 
fense spending accounted for 48 percent 
of the total budget. It has decreased to 
an estimated 42 percent of the budget in 
fiscal year 1970. On the other hand, ed- 
ucation rose from 1.5 percent of the 
total in fiscal year 1961 to more than 4 
percent in fiscal year 1970. Health and 
welfare spending increased from 22 to 
28 percent in the same period. 

This trend suggests that the needs 
on the domestic front are taking a larger 
percentage of the Federal budget each 
year, and that defense expenditures are 
declining slightly. It also shows that the 
defense budget alone has not been re- 
sponsible for the accelerating spending 
trend of recent years. 


TRIBUTE TO J. A. “JAY” BEASLEY 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the great strengths of 
our democratic system is the willing sac- 
rifice of time and effort by many of our 
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citizens in service to their communities. 
Local political office is a great responsi- 
bility, but is seldom accorded proper rec- 
ognition. For that reason, I would like to 
take this opportunity to accord such rec- 
ognition to one of the most distinguished 
citizens of my district. 

On June 5, 1970, a community appre- 
ciation and retirement dinner will be 
given for J. A. “Jay” Beasley, councilman 
emeritus, city of Torrance, Calif. The 
Torrance Area Chamber of Commerce 
and the citizens of Torrance are honor- 
ing “Jay” Beasley for a job well done 
during almost 20 years of service to his 
community. 

In 1958, “Jay” Beasley was elected to 
three consecutive terms as councilman 
for the city of Torrance. While in office 
he worked diligently in all areas of city 
government, concentrating, however, on 
the Civic Center Complex, parks, and in 
the field of transportation and highways. 
The recent groundbreaking for the Civic 
Center library was but another step to- 
ward the attainment of his dreams for 
that complex. 

His interest in the transportation needs 
of the area led him to serve for 154% 
years on the Intercity Highway Commis- 
sion, 2 years as president. During his 
tenure much work was done to secure the 
Harbor Freeway extension and the early 
completion of the San Diego Freeway. He 
also encouraged the development of pri- 
mary and secondary streets and high- 
ways. 

One of the more important aspects of 
the concern for ecology is the realization 
of the need for adequate park land for 
our urban populations. However, long 
before ecology became the “Issue of the 
Year,” “Jay” Beasley was concerned with 
this problem. He served from 1954-58 as 
a member of Park and Recreation and 
Planning Commissions, working tirelessly 
for more parks and playgrounds for the 
city of Torrance. 

During his term of office as president 
of the Walteria Businessmen’s Club, 
which he organized, the first building for 
Walteria Park was bought, occupied, re- 
modeled, and donated to the city. 

In addition, “Jay” has served in many 
other local governmental service orga- 
nizations. Among them are the Commit- 
tee of Streets and Highways, League of 
California Cities, and the League of Cali- 
fornia Cities on International Coopera- 
tion. He has been active as chairman of 
the Intercity Mayors’ and Councilmen’s 
Committee on Intercity Cooperation. 

Besides his many important official ac- 
tivities and memberships, “Jay” has 
somehow managed to find time for com- 
munity service. He is a former member 
of the National Recreation Society and 
the past president of the Los Angeles 
Mineralogical Society. He is a member 
of the Torrance Chamber of Commerce, 
Elks Lodge, the American Chemical So- 
ciety, and the Democratic Club of Tor- 
rance. He was for 4 years lay leader of 
the Walteria Methodist Church and was 
instrumental in. its founding. He has 
worked on countless projects with regard 
to such matters as youth activities, col- 
lege location, storm drains, parks, li- 
braries, and many others. He has at- 
tended workshops, conventions, sem- 
inars, and county and State affairs 
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which have been a source of information 
needed to make the difficult decisions a 
councilman must make. 

Retired now from the insurance busi- 
ness, he has the time to enjoy life with 
his wife, Fann. Mr. Speaker, Councilman 
“Jay” Beasley has served his city long 
and well. He has truly been a part of the 
progress of his community. I ask my col- 
leagues to join me and the citizens of 
the progressive city of Torrance in rec- 
ognizing “Jay” Beasley and thanking 
him for his service to the community. 


PBS SYSTEM 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation is confronted with a 
serious shortage of accountants; figures 
show that colleges and universities are 
producing fewer graduates with degrees 
in accountancy, mainly because many 
students consider accounting as an 
unrewarding and tedious profession, 

This fact underscores the value of a 
unique new computerized service, de- 
signed to help public accountants to 
meet their business needs more expedi- 
tiously, that has been developed by 
Programmed Bookkeeping Systems of 
Mineola, N.Y., whose board chairman is 
Edward C. Horowitz. 

Known as the PBS system, the service 
is the result of extensive research and 
development. It enables the public ac- 
countant to vastly improve his services 
to small business by the automated 
handling of all client information, such 
as operating expenses, payroll, sales, and 
purchases. 

The system reduces by some 90 per- 
cent the amount of time spent by an ac- 
countant in servicing an individual client 
manually. Because the system collates 
all business information through the 
PBS computer system, the accountant’s 
workload is reduced and he is able to 
increase his income by effectively servic- 
ing three times the number of clients. 

Historically, accountants have always 
been inundated with the vast amount of 
paperwork required by business, spend- 
ing long hours in unexciting and un- 
rewarding “manual’’ preparation of 
bookkeeping reports, maintaining source 
journals, posting ledgers and preparing 
balance sheets and reports. Thus, the ac- 
countant has little time for client busi- 
ness development and financial and man- 
agement consultation. 

The computer, by doing the bookkeep- 
ing work, reduces the accountant’s work- 
load and eliminates the peaks and val- 
leys in accounting services performed for 
clients. 

It enables the accountant to better 
service his client through the speed and 
accuracy offered by computerization. It 
further permits him to render additional 
services to his clients in such areas as tax 
planning, management counseling, and 
cost controls. 

Through important technological de- 
velopments such as the PBS system, ac- 
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countants will undoubtedly be able to 
function more effectively—a fact that 
should serve to enhance the stature of 
the profession and encourage increased 
numbers of students to consider a career 
in the vital field. 


FARMERS OUTDO DOCTORS 
HON. MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Wendell Coltin, veteran columnist and 
reported for the Boston Herald Traveler, 
has written an outstanding column mak- 
ing a penetrating comparison between 
cash payments to farmers under the 
agricultural program and payments to 
physicians under the medicare program. 
I believe Members of Congress will find 
Mr. Coltin’s analysis informative and I 
insert it in the Recorp at this point: 

“FARMERS” OUTDO DOCTORS 
(By Wendell Coltin) 

It makes good reading, perhaps, when the 
Senate Finance Committee puts out a report, 
as it did several weeks ago about the number 
of doctors who received over $25,000 a year 
under the Medicare program for services 
rendered; but, oh boy, you should read the 
report that appeared in the Congressional 
Record of March 25, 1970, if you like to gasp 
at figures. 

This report did not get widespread public- 
ity; there was no press conference and release 
to newspapers, to our knowledge. Actually, it 
was a report inserted in the Congressional 
Record by Sen. John J. Williams (R-Del.) 
and was not related to Medicare at all, but to 
the large cash payments made under the 
agricultural program. 

Sen. Williams told his colleagues in the 
Senate: 

“For many years, I have been critical of the 
large cash payments that, under our agricul- 
tural program, are being paid to the large 
corporate-type farming operations. 

“In my opinion, if this program is to be 
continued, these payments should be limited 
not to exceed $20,000. 

“Today, I have received a report of all cash 
payments in excess of $25,000 that were made 
in 1969, but to save space in the Record, I 
have limited this report to a $60,000 mini- 
mum. 

“I shall ask unanimous consent that this 
report, listing all 1969 payments in excess of 
$60,000 be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

“Significantly,” disclosed Sen. Williams, 
“this report shows that one company, J. G. 
Bosnell Co. of California réceived $4,370,657. 
aa Inc. of California received $3,412,- 

“Seven companies received in excess of $1 
million each. 

“Fourteen companies were paid between 
$500,000 and $1 million each, 

“Fifty-four companies were paid between 
$250,000 and one-half million dollars each. 

“These are not small farmers. 

“The Southern National Bank of East 
North Carolina at Dunn, N.C. was paid 
$69,943. 

“The first National Bank of Dumas, Tex. 
was paid $69,415. 

“The Waccamaw Bank and Trust Co., 
Lumberton, N.C. was paid $58,134. 

“The First National Bank and Trust Co., 
Wichita Falls, Tex. received $34,686. The 
Wilbur Security Co., Wilbur, Wash., was 
paid $27,445. 

“By what line of reasoning do these banks 
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qualify as small farmers?” Sen. Williams 
asked, “This is ridiculous and Oongress 
should correct this law and by all means 
induce a limitation on the amount of such 
cash payments. 

“The approval of such a limitation would 
save the taxpayers several hundred million 
dollars annually. 

I ask unanimous consent,” Sen. Williams 
concluded, “that this list of 1969 cash pay- 
ments in excess of $60,000 be printed in the 
Record.” 

There being no objection, the list was or- 
dered to be printed in the Record, under 
the heading, “The 1969 ASCS Program Pay- 
ments of $25,000 or More—Excluding Price 
Support Loans.” 

There followed seven pages listing the 
names, city, town and state addresses of re- 
cipients of more than $60,000 in payments. 

Those payments would certainly buy a lot 
of health and medical care. Also, the sug- 
gestion of Sen. Williams that a limitation on 
the cash payments be placed, to save the 
taxpayers “several hundred million dollars 
annually” will ring a bell, with an unpleas- 
ant sound, in the minds of struggling Social 
Security cash beneficiaries whose earnings in 
retirement have a limitation of 1680 a year; 
$140 a month. Earnings above the $140 are 
subject to a penalty, which is a loss of $1 
out of every $2 earned up to $2880; and $1 
lost for every $1 earned above $2880. 

One thing that struck us when we read 
the Senate Finance Committee report criti- 
cizing doctors’ overcharges and calling for 
fixed fees for participating physicians, as 
well as other cost-cutting reforms, was there 
was no mention that the Social Security 
Administration had initiated action against 
some doctors for allegedly abusing the pro- 
gram. This SSA action had also led to con- 
victions. The. $2,500 gross profit did not in- 
dicate either whether the doctor had one 
office or three, or size of his staff or prac- 
tice; and whether he was a specialist in 
Medicare cases. 

The Social Security Administration has 
& program set up to investigate alleged 
abuses, but we do not recall reading about 
that in the Senate Finance Committee re- 
port releases. Anyone, anywhere in the 
United States who feels he was a victim 
of unjust treatment has avenues to which 
he can turn for satisfaction.: The complaints 
are investigated; but comparatively few ir- 
regularities have been discovered 

We're sure that today’s column will not 
escape the attention of those persons who 
labor in behalf of the elderly; and that they 
will make their sentiments known to Sen. 
Williams and their own legislators in Wash- 
ington. 

Our latest check this week with the Social 
Security Administration in Baltimore—we've 
made several previously to check on reports 
of alleged abuses and action taken—brought 
forth this information: 

4000 complaints of alleged fraud on all 
types of claims related to Medicare have been 
investigated; and of this number, 1500 in- 
volved physicians. 

1800 complaints of all types are in the 
process of investigation; and of this num- 
ber, 450 cases of physicians are pending. 


In the final stages of development and’ 


processing before referral to the Justice De- 
partment are 45 cases; and of this number, 
35 are physicians’ cases. 

In the review stage by the U.S. Attorney 
are 13 cases; and 11 of these involve doctors. 

In the indictment stage—cases when 
criminal information has been filed—are 

; and these include five doctors’ 
cases. 

Prosecution was declined by the U.S. At- 
torney in five cases; and three of these in- 
volved doctors. 

Two cases were acquitted or dismissed and 
both were doctors. 

Two were convicted and sentenced; and 
they, too, were doctors. 
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Note: about 50 per cent of the cases where 
allegations have been made are found to be 
misunderstandings, or clerical error, an SSA 
spokesman said. 4 

There are 250,000 physicians participating 
in Medicare. 


SUPPORT FOR THE PRESIDENT'S 
CAMBODIAN POLICY 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I continue 
to receive from many constituents letters 
strongly supporting the President’s de- 
cision to send troops into Cambodia to 
clean out the hitherto protected North 
Vietnamese sanctuaries. 

Nothing succeeds like success and this 
joint action by United States and South 
Vietnamese forces.is clearly crippling 
the enemy’s ability to wage “hit and 
run” warfare. The list of weapons, am- 
munition and food taken from the North 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong is almost 
endless. The total increases daily. I am 
convinced that this sweep will virtually 
paralyze the enemy attacks which have 
been mounted from Cambodia, perhaps 
permanently. It will save American and 
South Vietnamese lives. It will enable 
the President to proceed on schedule 
with his planned withdrawal of U.S. 
forces from Southeast Asia. It will put 
added pressure on the North Vietnamese 
to begin. serious negotiations to end this 
long and agonizing war. 

I include in the Recorp several letters, 
some from students, one especially from 
a ninth grade student who, I believe, has 
@ clearer concept of what this is all 
about than some of the present candi- 
dates for the Presidency of the United 
States. 

The letters follows: 

WATFORD Crry, N. DAK. 

Dear Mr. KLEPPE; I am a student at Wat- 
ford City High School, Watford City, North 
Dakota. I am writing this letter in retalia- 
tion to some letters written by teachers in 
my school to doves like McGovern, Hatfield, 
and those that put on that television show 
that wanted to leave Vietnam to the com- 
munist aggressors. Many teachers in my 
school are against President Nixon's poli- 
cies and I disagree with their opinions, so I 
decided to do something about it. 

I am greatly concerned about the issues in 
the news. I do, and hope you support Presi- 
dent Nixon's policies in Cambodia and Viet- 
nam. Although I want to get out of there, 
I think we should leave with an honorable 


peace. 

I am also concerned about the way the 
people are protesting against our Govern- 
ment. I believe in freedom of the press and 
speech but not freedom to wreck campuses 
that I may want to attend someday. 

I hope that other students see the light 
and support our government in years to 


come. 
Respectfully yours, 
STEPHEN STENEHJEM, 
9th Grade. 
Minor, N. Dak. 
Dear Mr. KLEPPE: I am a freshman at 
Minot State College, Minot, North Dakota. 
Much of the news we have been hearing re- 
cently is of college closings and college dem- 
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onstrations; all in protest against President 
Nixon’s announcement to send U.S, troops 
into Cambodia. 

I, for one, support President Nixon’s deci- 
sion. I have always felt that our failure to 
get at the core of the enemy strongholds 
was the United States’ biggest problem in 
trying to end the Viet Nam war. I feel that 
now, through President Nixon's decision, our 
troops can flush out the V.C. strongholds 
in Cambodia and finally get a successful mil- 
itary victory in Viet Nam. 

Cordially yours, 
SHARON Horr. 
Mrwort, N. DAK. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE KLEPPE: I am a stu- 
dent at Minot State College and I am op- 
posed to violence on campus as a form of 
dissent although I agree that dissent can 
often be constructive. I am distressed by the 
Viet Nam war and wish that it could be 
brought to a hasty and honorable conclusion. 

However, in trying times such as these, 
I believe that violence and loud vocal oppo- 
sition to our President's conduct of the war 
gives our enemy encouragement and a false 
impression that a vast majority of our people 
do not support our president in his conduct 
of the war. 

I think to rally behind our president would 
bring unity to our country, encouragement 
to our president and fighting men, and bol- 
ster our effort to bring the war to a swift 
conclusion. 

Sincerely, 
DIANE HUMPHREYS. 
Minor, N. Dax. 

Dean FRIEND: The President of the United 
States with great courage, initiative and 
Statesmanship has taken a course immi- 
nently responsible in Cambodia in order to 
protect and defend the integrity of our 
country. As Commander in Chief of the 
United States forces, he is doing what he 
feels has to be done. His course is a wise 
one and in line with the absolute necessi- 
ties that result from the Soviet intrigue. I 
sincerely hope that all of you will back him 
to the limit and support him vigorously for 
that course is imperative if this nation is to 
have representation with honor, courage and 
the assistance that a President who desires 
only peace and works toward that end has a 
right to expect. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. A, WALDRON. 
Farco, N, DAK. 

Dear Mr. KLEPPE: I'm. writing to ask if 
you will support President Nixon's Asian 
Policy. I feel this is something that should 
haye been done long ago. Please give it your 
support. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Rocer W. SNYDER. 
BowBELLS, N. DAK. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KLEPPE: We stand be- 
hind the action of the American Legion and 
we support our President and we urge you 
to do likewise, We feel that his action in 
Cambodia will lead to a better peace settle- 
ment. Your cooperation will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND and VIOLET WIPER. 


POLICE ALSO ARE MAIMED OR 
KILLED 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
IN THE Kodai D eTEN 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as the 
police across the country remain subject 
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to not only verbal but also physical abuse 
from the radical left, it is noteworthy 
that such a penetrating observer of the 
Washington scene as Victor Riesel in a 
column in the May 19 Chicago Today 
very vigorously presented the case of our 
much maligned law enforcement officers. 
The article follows: 


POLICE ALSO ARE MAIMED OR KILLED 
(By Victor Riesel) 

WasHINGTON.—Always I insist police are 
people. Some are dead people—shot, stomped, 
brick-battered, knifed, sliced or slashed by 
machetes. 

Since 1957, 557 cops were killed on duty. 
This is the count of J. Edgar Hoover, who 
also reports that in the first two months of 
this year 9 cops have been killed and 2,394 
badly injured in 57 major cities and com- 
munities. Some were killed by criminals—64 
in calendar year ’68, and 73 in ’69. Some were 
slain and hundreds mauled by dissenting 
revolutionists. 

The police bury their dead and mourn 
quietly. There’s a small gathering, a widow, 
a shield as a souvenir, and a replacement. 
The next day the squad rolls out to the 
spot—and time—picked by the rioters. 

“We take a beating,” says ex-patrolman 
John Cassese, now organizing a union, the 
International Brotherhood of Police Officers, 
“but we've never killed a youngster in one 
of those melees. This is a time for every 
American, regardless of his political beliefs, 
of his reaction to current crises, to ponder 
first principles.” 

He adds: “Without civil peace, all other 
governmental or orderly processes will cease 
to function. The street, the campus, the 
parade ground are no longer in the public 
domain when they are seized illegally and 
the fact that those who do the seizing are 
academicians, and sometimes our own sons 
and daughters, does not alter the basic 
premise. 

“Some measures can be taken. Police can 
be better trained and, in fact, already have 
special units which know how to handle 
crowds and minimize violence. The [na- 
tional] guard also has special units and can 
step up training for this kind of special 
duty, This is fundamental. Tragedies such 
as Kent State can be avoided. 

Another police scientist, pointing to re- 
ports by FBI Chief Hoover, said it is not easy 
to maintain the “cool” on his side of the 
barricades. Not when the Black Panthers 
openly call for the killing of cops. 

And they are equipped to do so, Mr. Hoover 
reported recently. A survey reveals that dur- 
ing the last 2 years, police have found 125 
machine guns, sawed-off shotguns, rifles, 
and hand grenades along with thousands of 
rounds of ammunition. Also 47 Molotov 
cocktails, homemade bombs, gunpowder, and 
an accumulation of bayonets, swords, and 
machetes, 

In addition, Black Panther literature has 
been cautioning the brothers not to use 
small arms, but to get themselves a high- 
powered rifie with “enough killing force to 
knock the pig out of his shoes at a distance 
of three or more blocks. . . . The only good 
pig is a dead pig.” 

During 1970’s first 2 months, cops were 
assaulted at the rate of 41 daily. And in 
Los Angeles, on Dec. 8, 1969, three police 
officers and two Panthers were wounded dur- 
ing a four-hour shootout at Black Panther 
party headquarters. These Panthers were 
heavily armed. Their building was fortified 
with sandbags. 

This may be today’s thing right on. But 
the cops and the guards are dispatched to 
where the caches and riots are. They’re told 
to do their “duty.” This means containment. 
To a cool cop, it may be all in a long day’s 
duty. To hastily called up national guards- 
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men—some of them young accountants, 
dress and clothing workers, drug store clerks 
or salesmen—it is traumatically nerve-shat- 
tering. 

As John Cassese put it, the cops, had they 
been at Kent, would not have retreated. They 
would have moved forward, They might have 
eracked a few heads, battered a few but- 
tocks, broken some ribs or legs. 

But the record shows that they never have 
been jittery, never have killed demonstra- 
tors, never have done more than slug it out. 
And the record shows that always the police 
injuries outnumbered the demonstrators’ 
casualties, 

Police are people. Alive or dead they wear 
a badge of courage. Why mock them? Why 
estrange them? 


EDITORIAL BY PAUL CRUME OF THE 
DALLAS MORNING NEWS 


HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, the Dallas 
Morning News is fortunate in haying 
Paul Crume on its staff. Paul is noted as 
quite a humorist, but most of his col- 
umns carry more than a grain of truth 
among the witicisms. A good friend of 
mine, Sam Long, brought this particular 
column to my attention and I want to 
insert it in the RECORD: 

Bre D 
(By Paul Crume) 

The people who want the 18-year-olds to 
vote have been arguing that they are the 
best educated generation of us all. 

This causes the man to blanch who has 
worn out his education while gaining experi- 
ence. An educated electorate is a dangerous 
thing to have lying around. It is likely to 
dis-elect somebody. 

The educated mind has a tendency to go 
off in all directions. It is likely to have one 
opinion of Vietnam one month and the con- 
trary one the next. It is always thinking up 
new problems for America to solve, if there 
is one thing this country doesn’t need, it is 
new problems. The volatility of the educated 
mind thus makes political stability and con- 
tinuity of policy impossible. 

Government always works better with an 
educated leadership and an electorate ill-edu- 
cated enough to be easily gulled. 

You take a brilliant young man who has 
studied rioting at one of our better universi- 
ties. He is hardly likely to be a stabilizing in- 
fluence, to settle for a placid and peaceful 
environment in which he is unable to prac- 
tice his specialty. 

As a political virtue education is greatly 
overrated. So is honesty. 

Probably you have already noticed that 
when any legislative body begins to worry 
about honesty, it raises the salaries of its 
members, Congress lately has become so hon- 
est that the country can hardly afford it. 
Even the Texas Legislature has recently got 
on to the honesty-and-higher-salary kick, al- 
though it still has quite a way to go. 

The people were probably better served in 
the old days when members of Congress and 
the Legislature made their money by moon- 
lighting in graft and were able to serve the 
people without asking anythink more than 
the right to put all their relatives on the 
payroll. These men were public servants in 
the real sense of the word. They had the 
initiative to earn their own living without 
expecting the public to pay for it. 
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Good cheap government is probably the 
crying need of our time. 

We will never have it again unless we 
elect cheap people. 

I am not against allowing the 18-year- 
olds to vote, but let’s not mix education in 
with it. I personally don’t think an 18-year- 
old is old enough either to fight or to vote, 
but I won't argue it as long as we also allow 
the dumb 18-year-olds to vote, 

All through history the ill-educated elec- 
torate has been a stabilizing influence of 
politics. All through history many a problem 
has been solved by not knowing that it ex- 
isted. The ill-educated electorate has been 
a drag on the ideas of imaginative presidents 
and governors. It is never, like senators, be- 
mused by its own words like “priorities” and 
“the environment.” 

Furthermore, the ill-educated electorate 


didn’t cost the le @ bunch of schooling 
money. sith yk 


YOUTH SUPPORT PRESIDENT 
IN CAMBODIA 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, the Capitol 
has been besieged with students in the 
past couple of weeks who are protesting 
the President’s decision with respect to 
American troop action in Cambodia. 
There are those in this Chamber—a 
minority I might add—who likewise dis- 
agree with the President, but the legis- 
lative battleground is presently in the 
other body. As expected, certain Mem- 
bers of that body who have persistently 
undermined the President’s programs, 
both at home and abroad, are now cap- 
italizing upon the emotion of the pro- 
testers in the hope that the President's 
freedom of action in Vietnam will be de- 
feated by the curtailment of funds. What 
is not said, however, is that the success 
of such action would jeopardize the flex- 
ibility the President must have if Ameri- 
can troops are to be withdrawn safely 
while at the same time enabling the suc- 
cess of the Vietnamization program. 

The legitimacy of one’s views, in this 
day and age, seems to be determined to a 
large degree by how much newsprint or 
film coverage is devoted to those particu- 
lar views. Naturally, violence in the 
streets, mass demonstrations, and stu- 
dent strikes have the advantage because 
“that’s where the action is.” However, 
there is no doubt in my mind that while 
these activities are organized around a 
hardcore of militants whose deliberate 
purpose it is to keep dissent before the 
public’s eye, the majority of Americans 
who are concerned about domestic strife, 
who are deeply troubled about our in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia, but who 
are proud to call themselves Americans 
in good times and in bad, are fully behind 
our President at this critical stage. 

It is in this context that I follow my 
remarks with “An Open Letter to 100 
Senators” by the Youth Committee for 
Peace With Freedom. Its contents should 
be enlightening to all in these troubled 
times, especially from the standpoint 
of youth throughout the Nation. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO 100 SENATORS . . . WILL 
You SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT? 


GENTLEMEN: Over the coming days the Sen- 
ate of the United States will be passing on 
two legislative amendments which may be 
fateful for the future of our country, for the 
wider cause of freedom, and for the peace of 
the world. 

We take the liberty of addressing this letter 
to you because as students and young citi- 
zens, we are profoundly concerned over the 
crisis through which our country is passing. 
It is a crisis which has an internal compo- 
nent and an external component, and the 
two are clearly interrelated. 

Like the students who have come to visit 
your offices, by the hundreds and by the 
thousands, over the past two weeks, we fear 
that we may lose our country if we fail to 
pay adequate attention to certain pressing 
national priorities. But we do not share their 
well-intentioned isolationism, their apparent 
belief that they can build a beautiful America 
even if the rest of the world crumbles around 
them. 

Unlike them, we fear that we can also lose 
our country—and lose the peace of the world 
in the process—if we fail in our obligations 
as the free world’s greatest power. Indeed, 
so strained and delicate is the balance in the 
field of world affairs that a single blunder 
by our country may be enough to open the 
way to catastrophe. 

We believe that the Senate's passage of the 
Church-Cooper Amendment and/or of the 
McGovern-Hatfield Amendment would con- 
stitute precisely such a blunder. 

The protesters who have come to Wash- 
ington have argued that the Senate must 
pass the Church-Cooper and the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendments because the great ma- 
jority of our students and the majority of 
the American people support them in de- 
manding that we get out of Cambodia and 
get out of Southeast Asia immediately. We 
think that the premise on which this con- 
tention is based is false. 

A Gallup Poll taken immediately after the 
President’s speech showed that two thirds 
of those who took a stand supported the 
President’s action in Cambodia. According 
to a Newsweek Poll published only last Mon- 
day, a majority of the young people be- 
tween 21-35 who took a stand also endorsed 
the President’s action. AF of L-CIO President 
George Meany and other union leaders have 
also supported the action; and last Wednes- 
day 150,000 blue collar workers joined in a 
great patriotic demonstration of support in 
New York City. 

As for the many campus demonstrations 
and the large number of students who have 
come to Washington, we note (1) that some 
2000 out of 2400 colleges have not taken part 
in the current protest movement, (2) that 
strike votes were defeated in a number of 
colleges and carried only by slender majori- 
ties in other colleges, and (3) that sub- 
stantially more than half of our young peo- 
ple do not go to college and have not been 
affected by the campus ferment. But even if 
the protesters were ten times as numerous 
and ten times as passionate in the advocacy 
of their cause, this by itself would not con- 
stitute a guarantee that they were right. 
Public opinion can be wrong. Indeed, there 
have been many occasions in the history of 
our country and in the history of other coun- 
tries when courageous leaders have had to 
stand up against what appeared to be an 
overwhelming tide of public opinion. 

The supreme example of such courage in 
the history of our own country was provided 
by President Abraham Lincoln in the latter 
part of the Civil War. By the middle of 1863, 
people were weary of the inconclusive blood- 
shed, and there was a growing agitation 
against the war. In August of 1864, the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention passed a resolu- 
tion demanding that “an immediate effort 
be made for the cessation of hostilities.” Lin- 
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coln himself was convinced that his Admin- 
istration could not be reelected. But he per- 
severed, nevertheless. 

Then there was the historic conflict waged 
by Winston Churchill against a complacent, 
pacifist, pro-appeasement public opinion in 
the years before World War II. 

The spirit of the British campus was re- 
flected in the Oxford peace pledge, under 
which the members of the Oxford Union, by 
an overwhelming majority, voted to “never 
again bear arms for King and Country.” As 
Churchill commented: “. . . In Germany, in 
Russia, in Italy and Japan, the idea of a 
decadent Britain took deep root and swayed 
many calculations. Little did the foolish boys 
who passed the resolution dream that they 
were destined quite soon to conquer or fall 
gloriously in the ensuing war, and prove 
themselves the finest generation ever bred in 
Britain. Less excuse can be found for their 
elders, who had no chance of self-repudiation 
in action.” 

President John F. Kennedy, in Profiles in 
Courage underscored his own deep personal 
admiration for those American political lead- 
ers who had the courage to swim against the 
stream ... About the situation and the 
commitment which the Senate will be dis- 
cussing over the coming days, President Ken- 
nedy had this to say in July of 1963: “... 
To withdraw from that effort (the defense of 
South Vietnam) would mean a collapse not 
only in South Vietnam, but Southeast Asia, 
so we are going to stay there.” 

This was not an isolated statement, but 
one in a series of many similar statements, 
remarkable for their consistency and con- 
tinuity, going back to 1956. If President Ken- 
nedy were alive today, there can be little 
question about where he would stand on the 
Church-Cooper Resolution, or on the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield Resolution. 

Gentlemen of the Senate! We are young 
people, but we know enough about the his- 
tory of appeasement and about the nature of 
Nazi and Communist totalitarianism, to be 
convinced that these two amendments, if 
they were ever approved by the United States 
Congress, would spell disaster both at home 
and abroad—not in decades to come, but in 
the next few years—perhaps in the imme- 
diate future. 

For these two amendments are not a for- 
mula for peace; they are—we will mince no 
words about it—a formula for betrayal and 
capitulation, and for a neo-isolationism so 
rigid and so blind that it makes the “For- 
tress America” isolationism of the thirties 
look like the most radical internationalism 
in comparison. 

The Church-Cooper Amendment not only 
demands that we get out of Cambodia by 
July 1—which is something that the Presi- 
dent had pledged to do from the beginning, 
anyway. It would prohibit American air sup- 
port or advisers or training personnel for the 
Cambodian Army; and it would also pro- 
hibit funds for the payment of the Cambo- 
dian mercenaries, 4,000 strong, whom we 
trained in Vietnam, and who are now the 
most effective fighting units in the Cambo- 
dian Army. So sweeping and inflexible are 
its restrictions, that it would, if it were im- 
plemented, guarantee the fall of Cambodia 
to the communist invaders and place all of 
Southeast Asia in immediate jeopardy And 
if it were not implemented, it would still 
be a disaster—because in the eyes of the 
world it would be interpreted as saying that, 
so far as the United States Senate is con- 
cerned, the communists can take over wher- 
ever they wish in Asia and we will not lift 
a finger to assist their victims. 

The McGovern-Hatfield Amendment would 
compound the mischief done by the Cooper- 
Church Amendment. By calling for the 
termination of all military activity in Viet- 
nam by the end of 1970 and the withdrawal 
of all American forces by the end of June 30, 
1971, it sets up a timetable whose excessive 
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tempo and absolute rigidity constitute a 
virtual guarantee of a Communist take- 
over—not merely in Vietnam but through- 
out Southeast Asia. It is not an “End the 
War” resolution, It is a “Withdraw from the 
World”, a “Withdraw from Reality” reso- 
lution. 

In less than a year’s time, the President 
has withdrawn 115,000 combat forces; and he 
has pledged the withdrawal of another 150,- 
000 American soldiers over the next 12- 
month period. While ambitious, the Presi- 
dent's timetable gives the South Vietnamese 
government the time it needs to take over 
the burden of defense in an organized man- 
ner; and it gives Southeast Asia a precious 
breathing space in which to organize its 
defenses against the further encroachment 
of Communist imperialism. It is a timetable 
which, if Congress does not undercut it, can 
bring peace with freedom for Southeast Asia 
and peace with honor for the United States. 

The debate to date in the Senate has dis- 
tressed us and made us apprehensive. We 
know that Senators are weary of the war, 
as the American people are, and that they 
would like to see it terminated as soon as 
possible. But we cannot help wondering 
whether those Senators who support these 
two amendments out of a sincere desire 
for peace realize that the manner in which 
we withdraw from Vietnam is all-impor- 
tant—that, if we withdraw with honor, we 
withdraw with credibility, whereas if we 
withdraw in humiliation and defeat there 
will be nothing left of our credibility. 

More than one authority has made the 
point that it is American credibility that 
preserves the peace of the world. For if a 
time ever arrives when our allies and friends 
feel that they can no longer trust us, and 
when our enemies have come to regard us as 
& paralyzed giant or a paper tiger, World War 
II would become a serious possibility. Per- 
haps the first point of testing would be the 
Middle East, where the Soviets might react 
to an American defeat in Southeast Asia by 
intervening openly to crush Israel and im- 
pose its empire throughout the Arab lands, 
all the way from the Indian Ocean to 
Gibraltar. 

It has also been argued that an immediate 
American pullout in Vietnam, despite the 
terrible things that would happen to the 
people of South Vietnam, will bring back 
domestic tranquility in our own country. 
We cannot share this simplified optimism. On 
the contrary, we gravely fear that if we 
withdraw in defeat and dishonor, the trau- 
ma of this humiliation will produce a far 
more dangerous polarization in our society 
than the one we confront today. 

Perhaps it would be better if the President 
had acted in greater consultation with Con- 
gress. Perhaps it would be better if there 
were a clearer delineation of the powers of 
the President and the role of Congress in the 
field of foreign affairs. But are the Senators 
who sponsor the pending amendments not at 
least concerned that their proposal seriously 
undercuts the President's authority as Com- 
mander-in-Chief at a critical juncture; that 
it creates a spectacle of division that can only 
delight and embolden our enemies; that if 
they push their contest with the President 
to its logical conclusion, they will stand 
responsible before history for the shattering 
defeat which is bound to result, and for all 
the tragic consequences that will flow from 
it? 

We appeal to those Senators who have 
supported the President’s program for with- 
drawal with honor from Vietnam to stand fast 
against the pressures—yes, and outright in- 
timidation—that will be brought to bear on 
them, 

We appeal to those Senators who have sup- 
ported the pending amendments to reassess 
the relative risks of the President’s course 
as against the course of surrender and 
humiliation. 
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THE END OF THE USE OF DRAFTEES 
IN THE INDOCHINA WAR 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill which will prohibit 
the expenditure of any funds appropri- 
ated by Congress to support the use in 
the Indochinese war of men involun- 
tarily inducted under the draft laws 
of the United States. The bill is a coun- 
terpart to an amendment to the military 
procurement authorization bill offered 
yesterday by the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin, Senator GAYLORD NEL- 
son. Senator NELSON’s amendment is 
Amendment 655 to H.R. 17123. This pro- 
posal is not offered in lieu of the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield proposal, known in the 
House as the Frazer-Riegel bill. Rather, 
it is to make clear that conscription for 
an undeclared war is unconscionable. 

There can no longer be any serious 
debate about the desire of the American 
people to be out of the war in Indochina. 
The overwhelming public opposition to 
the President’s decision to invade Cam- 
bodia demonstrates the degree of public 
disillusionment with the continuing— 
and deepening—American military in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia. 

But if continued pursuit of military 
victory in Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 
is unjustifiable, there is something which 
is even less justifiable: the continued use 
of involuntary inductees—draftees—in 
that terrible war. The President himself, 
following his Commission on an All-Vol- 
unteer Army, has recognized the desira- 
bility of eliminating the use of conscript 
soldiers in that undeclared war. More- 
over, the President has announced his in- 
tention to seek pay raises for military 
personnel—in addition to those recently 
voted—to make volunteer service more 
attractive. These pay raises will be pri- 
marily to raise the incentives to men 
during their first 2 years of service and 
will presumably increase substantially 
the availability of volunteer manpower 
to the military services. 

This limitation will place no undue re- 
strictions on the President; it will not 
“tie his hands.” It is entirely consistent 
with his stated policy of withdrawal of 
American forces and Vietnamization of 
the war. As of the end of last year, only 
126,600 draftees were serving in South 
Vietnam. That number is certainly con- 
siderably reduced today. The President 
has already announced that he will with- 
draw 150,000 troops from Vietnam by 
April of next year. In light of the Cam- 
bodia invasion, it ought to be possible 
to remove that many troops even before 
April of 1971. Thus, the low number of 
draftees now in Vietnam and the Presi- 
dent’s projected withdrawals will mean 
that prohibition of the use of involuntary 
draftees should cause no strains on mili- 
tary personnel resources. 

Finally, ending the use of involun- 
tary inductees in Indochina will make a 
real contribution to easing the strains 
which the war is placing on the social 
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and political fabric of this Nation. Week- 
ly casualty lists of American men are bad 
enough anytime. When our declared pol- 
icy is one of withdrawals and termina- 
tion of our participation in the war, it 
becomes unconscionable to use draftees 
in combat roles while professional mili- 
tary personnel continue to serve only 1- 
year tours in Vietnam or are otherwise 
assigned to assignments in Germany, 
Panama, and other noncombat areas. If 
the continued participation of American 
military in Indochinese combat opera- 
tions is, in the President’s estimation, 
still necessary, then it should be the 
professional, volunteer military which 
bears the brunt of this combat service— 
not the involuntary draftee. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to announce at 
this time my intention to offer this bill, 
in appropriate form, as an amendment 
to the Defense Department appropria- 
tions bill when it is considered by the 
House later this year. Between now and 
then, I hope that this amendment will be 
earnestly considered by the administra- 
tion and my colleagues. I hope and be- 
lieve that this amendment can be a con- 
structive step toward insuring rapid ter- 
mination of our military involvement in 
Indochina and toward restoring domestic 
tranquility on the campuses and in the 
streets here at home. 

I insert the text of the bill at this point 
in the RECORD: 

H.R. 17811 
A bill to prohibit the use of funds appropri- 
ated by Congress to support the use of 
persons inducted under the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1967 in Southeast Asia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That no 
funds appropriated by any Act of Congress 
may be expanded after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, unless specifically author- 
ized by law hereafter enacted, for the pur- 
pose of supporting or maintaining in South 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia or Thailand per- 
sons inducted into the Armed Forces of the 
United States under the Military Selective 
Service Act of 1967, except that funds may 
be expended until December 31, 1970, for 
supporting and maintaining members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States who, in- 
ducted under the Military Selective Service 
Act of 1967, are serving in South Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia or Thailand on the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


THE UNIVERSITY CHOIR OF EAST- 
ERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, the Univer- 
sity Choir of Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity has been invited to represent the 
United States in the Vienna Symposium 
on Romantic Museum, August 13 
through August 31. 

Iam extremely pleased and proud that 
this unusually fine singing group has 
been accorded this signal honor. Much 
of the credit must go to its, illustrious 
eonductor, Prof. Blaine O. Ballard. 
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The University Choir, a small group 
of 45 singers 8 years ago, has expanded 
to an ensemble of 100 voices. It performs 
30 to 40 concerts each season in all areas 
of lower Michigan and neighboring 
States. 

Nearly 20,000 people hear the choir 
perform yearly. It clearly is a strong, 
positive force in the cultural and musi- 
cal life of the Ypsilanti community, 
Mich., and nearby States. 

Mr. Speaker, choir members are now 
engaged in a fundraising drive to make 
their Vienna trip possible. I applaud 
their willingness to work in this manner 
to achieve a worthwhile goal. 

I salute this marvelous group for its 
skill, dedication, and enthusiasm. And I 
wish them well in all their endeavors. 


SUPPORT FOR THE PRESIDENT 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished citizen of Waterloo, Iowa, Mr. 
Ray Sulentic, president of Waterloo In- 
dustries, Inc., has spoken out forcefully 
on the war in Southeast Asia and on 
campus unrest. 

In a letter to President Nixon, Mr. Sul- 
entic expresses support for the Presi- 
dent’s decision regarding Cambodia. As 
for senseless demonstrations and riots on 
college campuses, he speaks as a father 
who has sent two sons to college and 
will send a daughter to college “to acquire 
a sound, basic education—not to run the 
school.” 

Ray Sulentic is one of the finest men 
it has been my privilege to know. He has 
made innumerable contributions to the 
betterment of his community, and I am 
proud to have the honor of representing 
him in the Congress of the United States. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the text of Mr. Sulentic’s excel- 
lent letter to the President: 

May 11, 1970. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear PRESIDENT Nrxon: You have my un- 
qualified support in your recent decision re- 
garding Cambodia, I am not a war monger 
and sincerely want peace, but I also realize 
you must fight for it when necessary. I also 
know that you inherited a war started by 
John F. Kennedy and fostered by Lyndon 
Johnson. 

I am proud that I have a son graduating 
from the University of Iowa who is being 
commissioned into the U.S. Army late this 
month. I know he will serve his country 
honorably. 

I am also very proud that he is one of the 
silent majority who has not been participat- 
ing in the blind, unreasoning, senseless dem- 
onstrating and rioting rampant throughout 
our college campuses. My sons and I, along 
with a vast majority, believe that the only 
solution to our country’s many complex prob- 
lems lies in construction not destruction. 

I have sent my two sons and will send my 
daughter to college to acquire a sound, basic 
education—not to run the school. 

However, in view of the attitude of far too 
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many educators in our school systems fom- 
enting anarchy and revolution among the 
young and impressionable, instead of giving 
them a basic education, I have concluded 
that education is now impossible under these 
conditions. 

I suggest you close all educational institu- 
tions by executive decree for one year to 
allow the teachers and the students time to 
recover from their illness, for they are in- 
deed sick. 

Until sanity returns to the campuses, I 
will not support education financially or 
otherwise. As a taxpayer, I strongly protest 
my tax dollars supporting such unlawful ac- 
tions. I will work actively to encourage oth- 
ers of the voiceless majority to do the same. 

For God’s sake, don't muzzle Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew. He is a lonely voice crying out 
the truth in this wilderness of our nation. 

Sincerely, 
Ray SULENTIC. 

P.S.—Everyday I talk to people in all walks 
of life, the ones who are the very core and 
cornerstone of our country: the doctor, the 
lawyer, the factory worker, the service men, 
the laundry man, the housewife, the police- 
man-—they are fed up with mob violence un- 
der the guise of peaceful intent. I predict 
that inevitably they will explode in a manner 
that will impose majority freedom over aca- 
demic and minority freedom with a 
vengeance, 


SOARING WELFARE COSTS A 
PROBLEM 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of welfare costs is a very impor- 
tant problem both in my home State of 
California and throughout the Nation. 
As all of my colleagues well know, very 
few local or even statewide bond elec- 
tion or tax increases have been approved 
by the voters in the past few years, be- 
cause of the current tax squeeze. 

I believe that the attached article by 
Ray Zeman of the Los Angeles Times is 
an excellent critique of the problems now 
confronting Los Angeles County and how 
welfare costs have spurred the tax in- 
creases. Therefore, I wish to submit this 
article for the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, May 4, 1970] 


How WELFARE Cost Spurs Tax INcREASE— 
AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN ACCOUNTS FOR 
Most MONEY 

(By Ray Zeman) 

Soaring welfare costs are the main reason 
the county property tax rate for the fiscal 
year 1970-71 threatens to jump 94 cents for 
each $100 assessed valuation. 

On their face, the average individual wel- 
fare payments in a typical month like March, 
1970, may not look big. 

They range from $48.25 a month for each 
person in a family in which the father is 
pemporarily unemployed to $153.97 for the 

The averages are adjustable, depending on 
extenuating circumstances or receipt of some 
outside income. 

But the impact becomes monumental 
when the size of families and the number of 
cases is considered. 

One out of every nine persons in Los An- 
geles County is on welfare. 

If the mother and the unemployed father 
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are living with eight children, the $48.25 
becomes $482.50 a month, In March, there 
were 53,271 persons on the $48.25 rate in Los 
Angeles County. 

If the mother alone is living with children, 
the rate per person is $56.37. A family of 10 
means $563.70. In March, there were 416,286 
persons on the $56.37 rate. 

But if the father has vanished and the 
mother has gone to work, the children may 
be in boarding homes or institutions. Each 
then gets an average of $144.11. In March, 
there were 13,978 of these. 

In March, there were 4,811 blind aid recip- 
ients receiving an average of $153.97 each, 
62,473 disabled averaging $139.51 and 116,373 
aged averaging $117.55. 

Federal and state grants cover substantial 
portions of these “categorical aids” but the 
county itself shoulders most of the burden 
of general relief—the dole—for the unem- 
ployed who do not qualify for the higher 
level allotments. 

In March, 44,337 were getting this $44.98 
each on general relief. 


585,780 AVERAGE 


During the current fiscal year (1969-70), 
the number of persons aided has averaged 
585,780. 

Right now, the total is 696,000. 

And during the fiscal year which will begin 
July 1, County Welfare Director Ellis P, 
Murphy is confident it will average 842,000. 

This is around 300,000 more than during 
the worst days of the depression in the mid- 
1930s. 

During the current fiscal year, welfare has 
been budgeted at $645,187,276 in Los Angeles 
County. 

County property taxes cover $123,794,471 
of this. The remainder is covered by $317,- 
519,412 in federal funds, $203,867,393 in state 
funds and $6,000 miscellaneous revenues. 


EXPECTED TO BULGE 


But the entire $645,187,276 load is expected 
to bulge to $887,812,460 during the 1970-71 
fiscal year beginning July 1. 

Of this new total, county property taxes 
will be needed to cover $178,494,833. 

L. S. Hollinger, county chief administra- 
tive officer, and Harry L. Hufford, budget divi- 
sion chief, estimate federal funds will cover 
$440,073,188, state funds $269,241,439 and 
miscellaneous revenues $3,000. 

Federal and state laws not only direct the 
size of allotments to recipients and fix the 
eligibility qualifications but also require 
specific staffing. 


ADDITIONAL TAX 


Hollinger says the net effect of the Supreme 
Court ruling and all other welfare changes 
will require an additional 57.1 cents on the 
county tax rate next year. 

Some insist the federal government should 
shoulder the entire cost of welfare, just as 
it handles social security. 

County governments then might serve only 
as administrative agents, without worries 
about financing the vast welfare program. 

Advocates of complete federal subsidy con- 
tend that local property taxes should be used 
only for purposes which directly protect or 
improve property. These include police, fire, 
sanitation, flood control and similar property- 
related services. 

They argue that poverty or welfare has 
no connection with a man’s home and should 
rank as a federal problem, with federal as- 
sumption of all costs. 

However, Section 17000 of the California 
Welfare and Institutions Code reads: 

“Every county and every city and county 
shall relieve and support all incompetent, 
poor, indigent persons and those incapaci- 
tated by age, disease or accident, lawfully 
resident therein, when such persons are not 
supported and relieved by their relatives or 
friends, by their own means, or by state hos- 
pitals or other state or private institutions.” 
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As a result, the number of positions in 
Murphy’s Department of Public Social Serv- 
ices (the largest of the county’s 63 depart- 
ments) will rise from 11,693 to 14,986. 

Their salaries and employe benefits alone 
will climb from $93,606,560 to $116,602,896. 
Other administrative overhead will rise from 
$18,528,181 to $18,702,313. 

The 841,578 persons expected to receive aid 
will be: 69,833 disabled, 4,829 blind, 588,661 
in families with dependent children, 118,399 
aged and 59,856 on general relief. 

JUMP IN ALLOTMENTS 

Actual allotments to the welfare recipients 
themselves will jump from $533,065,335 in 
1969-70 to $752,524,251 in 1970-71. 

The average payment for each person for 
the entire year is expected to change from 
$910.01 in 1969-70 to $894.18 in 1970-71. 

The dip in the average allotment per case 
is mainly because most of the new recipients 
will be in the families with dependent chil- 
dren category. 

Rates for these (a mother and an unem- 
ployed father living with their children or a 
mother alone living with children) are rela- 
tively low on a per-person basis. 

But the allotment per family mounts as 
the size of the family increases. 

There is no duration of residence require- 
ment for these or any other welfare cases. 

In conformance with a U.S. Supreme Court 
ruling of April, 1968, the applicants merely 
must say they “intend” to reside in 
California. 

All county supervisors are assailing this 
practice as “instant welfare.” 

If the present county general fund tax 
rate of $2.9057 for each $100 assessed valua- 
tion is boosted by 94 cents to an all-time 
high of $3.8459 when the supervisors adopt 
& final budget in late June, property owners 
will complain. 

Many are storming already. 

For an average $24,000 home assessed at 
$6,000, it will mean the present $152.55 
county net tax will rise to $201.91. 

In addition, city, school, flood control, wa- 
ter and other special district taxes must be 
paid by most homeowners. 


CHOOSING SUPREME COURT 
JUDGES 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1970 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems that President Nixon has en- 
countered with his Supreme Court ap- 
pointments in the past 8 months have 
subjected the criteria for selecting Jus- 
tices to unprecedented scrutiny. 

The Senate debates often became 
heated over just what the qualifications 
of a Supreme Court nominee should be. 
To make things worse, the U.S. Con- 
stitution does not provide any guidance 
in regard to selection criteria. 

In the New Republic, famed historian 
Henry Steele Commager has provided 
some perspective on what the prereq- 
uisites of a Supreme Court Justice 
should be. The text of his essay follows: 

CHOOSING SUPREME COURT JUDGES 
(By Henry Steele Commager) 

The Founding Fathers, who met in the 
summer of 1787 to draw up a Constitution 
for the United States, gave relatively little at- 
tention to the judiciary. Clearly they had 
only a hazy notion of the vital role the judi- 
ciary was to play in umpiring the federal 
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system or in limiting the powers of govern- 
ment. Article III of the Constitution says 
nothing whatever about the qualifications of 
judges, or about the mechanics of choice. In- 
deed it says practically nothing about the 
mechanics of the judicial system itself. There 
shall be a Supreme Court—that is the whole 
of that—and “such inferlor courts as the 
Congress may from time to time establish.” 
The Constitution does not specify the num- 
ber of Judges who are to compose the Su- 
preme Court, or their qualifications, if any, 
and it describes the duties and functions of 
the Court only in general terms. Not Article 
III, but Article II, dealing with the execu- 
tive, provides for the appointment justices: 
The President “shall nominate, and by and 
with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint ... Judges of the Supreme 
Court.” That is the whole of it. 

The discretion of the President here is 
limited only by his anticipation of such “ad- 
vice and consent” as may be forthcoming 
from the Senate. The Constitution, which 
places some qualifications on other office- 
holders—the President, for example, must be 
thirty-five years of age and born in the 
United States, senators must be thirty years 
of age, and nine years a citizen of the United 
States, and so forth—is wholly silent about 
qualifications of judges. As far as the Con- 
stitution is concerned a judge of the Su- 
preme Court could be foreign born (he need 
not even be a citizen), twenty-five years old, 
and wholly without legal training or 
experience. 

It is against this background that we 
should consider what might be called the 
Eisenhower-Nixon theory of judicial appoint- 
ments. President Eisenhower, in his 


Memoirs—Mandate for Change: The White 
House Years—submitted four principles, or 
criteria, which should be observed in ap- 
pointments to the Supreme Court. First, 
every nominee under consideration should 
be thoroughly investigated by the FBI and 
given “security” clearance. Second, no one 


should be appointed who holds “extreme legal 
or philosophical views.” Third, each ap- 
pointee should be vetted by the American 
Bar Association, and fourth—and most im- 
portant—appointees should be drawn from 
the inferior federal and state courts. 

President Nixon has now explicitly en- 
dorsed two of these criteria and implicitly 
sanctioned the other two. He has asserted 
that he will make his choices from the in- 
ferior federal and the state benches; he has 
gone on record as opposing any person with 
“extreme” liberal views—whether he is pre- 
pared to extend his disapproval of extremism 
to conservatives is not clear. He has relied— 
not very successfully—on “security” and 
other clearances and he has—again by im- 
plication—approved of and endorsed the role 
of the American Bar Association in the proc- 
ess of selection. 

Now what shall we say of these criteria, 
so suddenly emerging on the American con- 
stitutional scene? The first and obvious 
thing to say is that they are unknown to 
the Constitution and, until Eisenhower, to 
history. They are therefore a radical depar- 
ture from American constitutional law and 
practice and, too, a radical abdication of 
the Presidential prerogative—something Mr. 
Eisenhower may have been prepared to ac- 
cept, but whose acceptance by President 
Nixon is quite out of character. To permit 
the FBI to substitute its judgment of the 
character and qualifications of a candidate 
for the judgment and discretion of the 
President is astonishing; to permit a private, 
or semi-public, organization like the Ameri- 
can Bar Association a kind of veto power 
over the Presidential decision is an aberra- 
tion. Mr. Nixon, who just the other day 
rebuked the Senate for exercising its con- 
stitutional right to advise and consent and 
who proclaimed (in his letter to Senator 
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Saxbe) the principle that the Senate had a 
moral obligation to accept his appointees, is 
now prepared to concede to a minor govern- 
ment bureau with no experience or ex- 
pertise in this arena, and to a private or- 
ganization unknown to the Constitution or 
by law, a veto power on appointment to the 
highest bench. Are we now to anticipate an 
American Bankers Association veto on ap- 
pointments to the Treasury Department, an 
American Legion veto on appointments to 
the Defense Department, or a Chamber of 
Commerce veto on appointments to the 
Commerce Department? 

More serious are the philosophical and 
practical limitations which President Eisen- 
hower was and President Nixon is now pre- 
pared to embrace. Consider first the philo- 
sophical. “No one” wrote Mr. Eisenhower, 
“of extreme philosophical views” should be 
appointed to the Bench. What are “extreme 
philosophical views” deponent saith not, but 
we may assume that Mr. Eisenhower, who was 
not given to fine distinctions, meant by this 
esoteric phrase extreme radicals or extreme 
conservatives—terms which do not neces- 
sarily have anything to do with philosophy. 
But this, alas, does not get us very far. For 
extremeness is, after all, in the eye and the 
mind of the beholder. At one time or an- 
other Presidents have thought most of the 
great Justices “extreme.” John Adams had 
the highest regard for John Marshall, but 
Jefferson thought him dangerously extreme 
and, after Marbury v. Madison, was prepared 
to entertain proposals of impeachment. Mad- 
ison thought Joseph Story a moderate, but 
Jefferson warned that he was “unquestionably 
a tory.” Salmon Chase was an extreme abo- 
litionist who had argued, in Court, that 
there was a Law higher than the Constitu- 
tion, and who had helped break up a politi- 
cal party, but in the eyes of Abraham Lin- 
coln—who made him Chief Justice—he was 
@ moderate. Theodore Roosevelt, who wanted 
only ardent nationalists on the Court, con- 
cluded rather wildly (after Holmes’s dissent 
in the Northern Securities case) that Holmes 
was a weakling; “I could carve out of a ba- 
nana a justice with more backbone than 
that,” he said. President Wilson did not 
think Louls Brandeis extreme, but a sub- 
stantial segment of the American bench 
and bar did, and tried desperately to block 
his confirmation. Felix Frankfurter was 
thought by the public—and the Senate—to 
be an extreme philosophical radical, and 
so were other Franklin Roosevelt appointees 
like Hugo Black and Frank Murphy, who as 
governor of Michigan, had countenanced the 
first sitdown-strikes. 

Perhaps the simplest thing to say about 
this notion of the danger of extreme philo- 
sophical views is that to nonphilosophical 
minds any philosophical views will seem ex- 
treme, and that in the circumstances the 
country is pretty lucky to get a judge with 
any philosophical views at all. 

More important than any of these criteria 
is the fourth qualification, one which Mr. 
Nixon has not only endorsed but (unlike 
President Eisenhower) adopted: that all ap- 
pointees should be selected from the inferior 
federal or the state courts. 

The first thing to note here is that the 
Constitution makers clearly did not contem- 
plate any such limitation, The original 
plan—one to which they returned again and 
again during the first two months of the 
debates, was to assign to the Senate (or to 
Congress) authority to appoint judges, and 
efforts to transfer this power to the execu- 
tive were repeatedly defeated. Only towards 
the close of the Convention was the power 
of appointment transferred to the President 
and the Senate—a change made without any 
recorded discussion. 

In the course of the summer-long debates 
almost the only specific suggestion about 
qualifications for judges came from the ven- 
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erable Franklin, and was sportive rather than 
serious: “Mr. Franklin observed that the two 
modes of choosing the judges had been men- 
tioned, to wit, by the legislature and by the 
executive. He wished such other modes to 
be suggested as might occur to other gen- 
tlemen; it being a point of great moment. 
He would mention one which he had under- 
stood was practiced in Scotland, He then 
in a brief and entertaining manner, related 
a Scotch mode in which the nomination pro- 
ceeded from the lawyers, who always selected 
the ablest of the profession, in order to get 
rid of him, and share his practice among 
themselves.” 

Certainly the notion that Supreme Court 
judges should be selected from inferior fed- 
eral tribunals was absent from the minds of 
members of the Convention, for they did 
not provide for such inferior tribunals, but 
left the creation of these entirely to the 
discretion of Congress. As for selection from 
the state courts, about all that can be said 
here is that when it came to appointing the 
original justices, Washington did in fact se- 
lect a majority of his judges—ten in all— 
from the state courts. 

Whatever may have been the thoughts of 
the Founding Fathers, experience does not 
justify In any way the kind of limitation 
Presidents Eisenhower and Nixon have pro- 
posed for nomination to the Court. A quali- 
fication of previous judicial experience, had 
it been written into the Constitution, would 
have denied us the services of a majority of 
our Chief Justices (and, we should add, the 
best of them); neither Marshall nor Taney, 
Chase nor Waite, Fuller nor Hughes, Stone 
nor Warren, had any judicial experience 
before ascending to the Chief Justiceship. 
This generalization is valid, too, for many of 
the most distinguished associate justices of 
the Court: thus Joseph Story, John McLean, 
Benjamin Curtis, John Campbell, Joseph 
Bradley, the first John Harlan, Louis Bran- 
deis, George Sutherland, and Hugo Black, 
while Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Charles E. Hughes, 
Felix Frankfurter, Harlan Stone and Wiley 
Rutledge—all without judicial experience— 
had taught at distinguished law schools. 
A qualification which would have denied us 
the services of these men does not commend 
itself to us at a time the need for judicial 
statesmanship is as acute as at any time in 
our past. 

What should be the criteria for appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court? 

Judges of the United States Supreme Court 
are required—the word is dictated even more 
by history than by the constitutional docu- 
ment—to fulfill responsibilities heavier and 
more far-ranging than are judges of any 
other country on the globe. Their task is 
neither strictly legal or political, in the 
accepted meaning of those terms; they are 
called upon not so much to expound the law, 
as to expound the Constitution; they are 
engaged, willy-nilly, not in politics but in 
statesmanship of the highest order. Upon 
them the Framers, and History, laid respon- 
sibility for adapting a document designed to 
embody i7th and 18th century ideas of the 
relations of men and government, to the 
exigencies of a rapidly growing industrial 
society; for umpiring the federal system; and 
for educating the whole American people— 
including Presidents and congressmen—to 
the meaning and the uses of the Constitu- 
tion. It is as astonishing as it is gratifying 
that they have performed their tasks so well; 
indeed to the role of the Supreme Court we 
can apply the felicitous phrase of Winston 
Churchill: never before in the history of law 
has so much been owed by so many to so few. 

Clearly the qualifications necessary to the 
performance of these exacting and importu- 
nate tasks are of a very special nature, It 
speaks well for the resourcefulness of the 
American mind and character that it has, in 
every generation, found men who could per- 
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form them with distinction, and with suc- 
cess. 

What are some of the talents which appear 
to be requisite for service on the Supreme 
Court? 

First, legal erudition is, of course, desir- 
able, but there is little evidence that it is 
essential, and little correlation between legal 
erudition. and judicial greatness. Justice 
Story was more erudite than John Marshall. 
Sutherland knew more law than Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes. Frankfurter was more learned 
in the law than Chief Justice Warren, but 
Marshall, Hughes and Warren were all more 
effective on the Court than their more 
learned brethren. 

Courage and independence are, of course 
essential, but should be taken for granted. 
After all judges enjoy the independence that 
is rooted in the principle of the separation 
of powers, and the security that is assured 
by tenure; ideally they enjoy immunity from 
the kind of vulgar assault which Rep. Gerald 
Ford has now launched against the distin- 
guished Justice Douglas. What is more, 
judges have, by now, a long tradition of suc- 
cessful resistance to pressure or intimidation: 
it is almost an axiom of judicial history that 
no President can count on the judges he 
appoints. 

The ideal judge needs other qualities be- 
sides learning and courage. Perhaps the most 
important, as the most elusive, quality is, 
quite simply, judiciousness—the ability to 
judge issues dispassionately and imperson- 
ally. This means that the judge is to repre- 
sent neither party nor interest nor section, 
but the Constitution. President Washington, 
to be sure, began the practice of appointing 
judges to the Supreme Court from their own 
section. There were practical reasons for this: 
in the beginning (and until 1869) judges 
were required, quite literally, to “ride cir- 
cuit,” and it could scarcely be expected that 
a judge from New England could ride circuit 
in Virginia or the Carolinas, or—as the nation 
expanded, a judge from Georgia ride circuit 
in Indiana and Illinois. With the passing of 
this onerous requirement the rationale of 
geographical appointment disappeared. It can 
scarcely be argued that there is an eastern 
and a western and a Pacific Constitution, a 
southern and a northern Constitution. There 
is one national Constitution and there should 
be one national law. No judge should be ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court primarily be- 
cause he comes from a particular section of 
the country. As Senator Borah said when the 
appointment of Benjamin Cardozo to the 
Supreme Court aroused opposition because 
New York already had two judges on that 
Court: “Cardozo belongs to Idaho as much 
as to New York.” It is an observation Presi- 
dent Nixon should take to heart. 

Nor is there any compelling reason why 
racial background, party affiliations, or pre- 
sumed economic philosophy should play a 
decisive part in the appointment or the con- 
firmation of judges to the highest court. In- 
deed if there is any one place in the broad 
arena of American politics where these con- 
siderations should be excluded, it is the 
Court. We do not want judges who confess 
a regional view, a partisan view, a racial view, 
or an economic view; we want judges who 
express a commonwealth view. This may be a 
counsel of perfection, but if we are allowed 
to strive for perfection anywhere, it is in the 
judiciary. 

It is improbable that any Judge can ever 
emancipate himself completely from what 
Justice Holmes called his can’t-help-but-be- 
lieves. Holmes himself, who argued that the 
Court should be “eternally vigilant against 
attempts to check the expression of opinions 
that we loathe and believe to be fraught with 
death,” allowed his ardent nationalist sen- 
timents to influence some of his most pow- 
erful opinions, and his natural elegance and 
fastidiousness to color some of his most 
famous. Yet the recognition that judges are 
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human should not for a moment abate their 
zeal, or ours, for an ideal of reason and jus- 
tice that is above and beyond the beguile- 
ments of private interest. 

Judicial temperament is essential, but it 
is not enough. Equally important are broad 
and generous social sympathies, sensitive to 
and responding to the felt needs of society. 
“The man of the future,” said Justice Holmes, 
“is the man of statistics and the master of 
economics.” But there is more to it than this. 
What is called for, in the great judge, is an 
affluent mind—e mind familiar with and re- 
sponsive to art and literature and philosophy. 
“Life is painting a picture, not doing a sum,” 
said Justice Holmes, who has some claim 
to be the most distinguished figure ever to 
sit on the Supreme Court. Justice Story 
wrote poetry (rather bad poetry, alas), read 
all the current novels, and dazzled his classes 
at the Harvard law school with his vivacity 
and wit; Justice Brandeis’s mastery of law, 
economics and sociology was illuminated by 
a passion for social justice, and reverence for 
the great traditions of religion and litera- 
ture; Justice Cardozo, who observed that a 
judge must be “historian and prophet” and 
whose “beautiful intellect and character” 
(the phrase is Holmes’s) impressed itself 
upon all of his associates, wrote with felicity 
on Law and Literature. 

The greatest of our judges have been 
deeply versed in the history, rather than in 
the technicalities, of the law, and have rec- 
ognized that mastery of the history emanci- 
pates from slavery to the technicalities. Thus 
the learned James Wilson pointed out, in the 
first important case to come before the Su- 
preme Court, that America had broken with 
history and was thus able to shift sovereignty 
from state to people. Thus John Marshall, 
who said that “a constitution is framed for 
ages to come and is designed to approach 
immortality as nearly as any human institu- 
tion can approach it,” formulated his philos- 
ophy of national law and national unity on 
the basis of familiarity with failures of all 
confederations and alliances of the past. 
Thus Holmes, whose every opinion was quick- 
ened by a profound knowledge of the com- 
mon law, said that “it is revolting to have 
no better reason for a rule of law than that 
so it was laid down in the time of Henry 
Iv” and argued that “the first call of a theory 
of law is that it should fit the facts,” wrote 
that for those who love the law, “no less a 
history will suffice than that of the moral life 
of his race ... Nor will his task be done 
until. by the farthest stretch of human 
imagination he has seen as with his eves the 
birth and growth of society and by the far- 
thest stretch of reason he has understood 
the philosophy of its being.” 

This brings us to a fourth qualification 
for the highest Court: resourcefulness and 
imagination—the resourcefulness to find in 
the elusive phrases of the Constitution au- 
thority for making it an instrument rather 
than a limitation, and the imagination to 
foresee the direction which the law and the 
Constitution must take if the Constitution, 
and the nation, are to “endure for ages to 
come.” Marshall displayed this kind of im- 
agination when he seized on a dispute over 
control of steamboats on the Hudson to lay 
down the great principles of federal jurisdic- 
tion over interstate commerce which still 
obtain. Justice Story revealed it when he 
created an admiralty law for the United 
States and when, in the great case of Swift 
v. Tyson, he emancipated much of the econ- 
omy from the restrictions of state law by 
creating a national commercial law. Justice 
Harlan had it when, 80 years ago, he foresaw 
the danger of the “separate but equal” doc- 
trine and called for a Constitution which was 
“colorblind.” Justice Holmes had it when he 
provided a philosophical basis for the prin- 
ciple of judicial continence; Justice Brandeis 
had it when he harmonized the principles of 
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sociological jurisprudence with the Constitu- 
tion; Justice Stone had it when he used a 
footnote in an unimportant case (Carolene 
Products) to solve the dilemma of judicial 
self-restraint in economic issues and judicial 
activism where the preservation of the in- 
tegrity of the democratic process was at 
stake. In our own day Justice Warren has re- 
vealed resourcefuluness and creative imag- 
ination in channeling revolutionary social 
and political changes into the conduits of 
the Constitution. 

Finally, as the Supreme Court is the great- 
est and most effective of our educational 
institutions, the judge should be a great 
teacher. The Constitution has not imposed 
this function of education upon the Court, 
but history has. For 170 years judges have 
been engaged in what is surely the most re- 
markable educational enterprise in the his- 
tory of politics—that of explaining to a vast 
and heterogeneous population the nature of 
the Constitution and of law, of federalism 
and nationalism, of executive power and leg- 
islative power and the limits on power, of 
due process and justice, and of a hundred 
other profound and fundamental concepts. 
The whole country, and not our country 
alone, has come to look to the Court for the 
performance of this function, until we can 
Say that upon the wise performance of this 
duty rests in considerable part our chances 
for survival as a nation. It is too late now to 
reopen the question whether all this is a 
proper judicial function, as it is too late now 
to reconsider the propriety of judicial re- 
view: history has placed a statute of limita- 
tions on these questions. 

One essential qualification of a judge then 
is that he be a great teacher of the law, of 
politics, of constitutionalism and of phil- 
osophy. No mere skill in the law, no accident 
of representing a section, a party, an interest, 
no qualities of charm, of goodwill, or even 
of virtue, can be a substitute for this quality 
of ability to educate a great democratic peo- 
ple to the nature of law. What is needed here 
is profound wisdom, an affluent mind, and a 
magnanimous character. 


REMARKS OF GEN. JOHN L. 
THROCKMORTON ON ARMED 
FORCES DAY 1970 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the world’s outstanding soldiers, Gen. 
John L. Throckmorton, commander in 
chief, U.S. Strike Command, delivered 
the principal address to the Armed 
Forces Day Dinner in my district 
recently. 

General Throckmorton’s remarks were 
especially informative and most timely. 
I am pleased to include them in the 
RECORD: 


REMARKS BY GEN. JOHN L. THROCKMORTON 


Let me say first of all how pleased I am to 
be here in this fine company. Over the years, 
the Peninsula Chamber of Commerce has 
developed a tradition in these annual Armed 
Forces Day dinners, in saluting the men and 
women of all the Armed Forces in the Hamp- 
ton - Newport News - Williamsburg - York 
County area, and I am honored to be in- 
vited to join in this year's observance. 

Though my own headquarters is down in 
Florida, my staff and I have a strong at- 
tachment for this region, which embraces 
the headquarters of the two commanders 
who contribute most of the forces available 
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to Strike Command—General Woolnough 
of CONARC, and General Momyer of TAC. 

Normally, I do not seek speaking engage- 
ments; nor am I wildly enthusiastic when an 
unsolicited inyitation to make a speech is 
received. However, in this case I was both 
flattered and pleased to be asked by Con- 
gressman Downing to speak on this occasion, 
In his invitation to me in early April, Con- 
gressman Downing emphasized the fact that 
this was the last Armed Forces Day celebra- 
tion General Woolnough would attend as an 
active member of our armed forces. 

With the admiration I hold for General 
Woolnough’s professional qualifications, and 
my gratitude for his friendship and support 
through many years of association, I was 
most happy to accept this commitment. 

These days there seem to be fewer and 
fewer occasions like this one where a civilian 
community goes out of its way to pay trib- 
ute to the men and women of our Armed 
Forces. The current trend seems to run in 
the other direction. The military is being 
criticized for fighting an unpopular war in 
Vietnam. We are sniped at for spending too 
much of the taxpayer's money. We are criti- 
cized for our relations with the industries 
that produce the weapons we must have to 
defend the nation, and for flaws in some of 
the weapons being built. 

These criticisms don’t particularly worry 
those of us who began our military service 
in the depression days before World War I. 
The military didn't stand in very high es- 
teem with the public in those days either, 
and we have seen our popularity ebb and 
flow over the years. 

But the current criticism of the military 
is unfair to our young men and women in 
uniform. Not all of them volunteered for 
military service, nor are all of them happy to 
interrupt their education and civilian ca- 
reers. But with exceedingly few exceptions 
these young men are doing an outstanding 
job. They are smart and well-educated. They 
are well-informed. They are outstandingly 
good physicial specimens. And, most import- 
ant, they have high morale and strong moti- 
vation. Everyone who has seen American 
young men in Vietnam—in jungle combat, 
or flying and maintaining our aircraft, or 
manning Navy patrol boats along the coast 
or in the rivers and canals—has admired 
their courage and dedication. They may not 
like being there, but they are determined to 
do their best while they are in uniform—and 
their best is wonderful. 

As you all know, the President’s decision 
of three weeks ago, to strike at the Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese bases in Cam- 
bodia, met with mixed reaction here at 
home—but it was a great boost to the morale 
of our men in Vietnam. It was a courageous 
decision on the part of the President, and 
one very much in keeping with his efforts to 
bring our forces home from Vietnam as soon 
as possible. 

For many years, the enemy in Vietnam has 
been able to conduct hit-and-run tactics 
against U.S. and South Vietnamese units, 
and then escape back into Cambodia, safe 
from counterattack. There he could regroup 
and re-equip his forces, train them for a 
new operation, and at a time and place of 
his choosing carry out a new attack. 

Now we are in the process of wiping Out 
those enemy sanctuaries. The effect will be 
to push back his logistics infrastructure—as- 
sembly areas, supply bases, communications 
network—the entire support structure re- 
quired for offensive operations. The threat to 
Saigon itself will be appreciably diminished, 
for the enemy will not be able to risk a long 
march with large forces exposed to destruc- 
tion by our Air Force and Airmobile units. 

The net result of this action against en- 
emy bases in Cambodia, then, is intended to 
make it easier for the South Vietnamese to 
defend themselves and, hopefully, free more 
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of our forces to return home. At least it 
should insure the maintenance of the Pres- 
ident’s announced withdrawal schedule. 

From every indication the strategy is suc- 
ceeding—and as our men return from Viet- 
nam on schedule, I am confident that criti- 
cism of the action will be replaced by ap- 
proval. In fact, only last week a well-known 
columnist who has followed the Vietnam 
war closely from the beginning said that the 
Cambodian operation promises to be a major 
American success in Southeast Asia, which 
may also greatly shorten the Vietnamese 
war. 

Some of us are old enough to recall the 
public’s feeling 25 years ago this month 
when World War II ended in Europe. I sup- 
pose you could call World War II a popular 
war, in the sense that the American people 
were united in the conviction that democracy 
could survive only if the forces of Nazism 
and Fascism were totally destroyed. When 
our Armed Forces achieved that goal they 
came home to a heroes’ welcome. 

Not since those days has the military stood 
as high in public esteem. 

What has happened in the intervening 
years to that World War II image of the 
American fighting man? 

At the end of World War II, the United 
States was unquestionably the most powerful 
military nation on earth, with a monopoly 
on atomic weaponry. Yet it soon became ap- 
parent that the victory we fought so hard to 
win was not to bring world peace, for the 
Soviet Union showed no inclination to work 
in partnership with her wartime allies. Nev- 
ertheless, under our atomic umbrella, our 
nation’s leaders felt confident we could re- 
duce our military strength. 

The Russians recognized long before we 
did that while atomic weapons may exert 
& profound influence in a major war, they 
are no substitue for conventional forces in 
actions of lesser scope, Our atomic weapons 
were unable to prevent Communist takeovers 
of one nation after another in eastern Eu- 
rope. Not until the Berlin blockade did we 
and our allies come to recognize the fallacy 
of depending primarily on our nuclear su- 
premacy. When we chose to keep West Berlin 
alive by mounting an airlift rather than risk 
confrontation with the Soviets by breaking 
their blockade, it was the first indication to 
the American people that the ‘“uncondi- 
tional surrender” slogan of World War II was 
being replaced by something far different. 

Soon afterward came the Korean War. 
There, for the first time in our history, we 
announced we were fighting not for com- 
plete victory but only to gain a limited 
objective—to drive the enemy back be- 
hind the 38th Parallel and restore the 
independence and territorial integrity of the 
Republic of Korea. The United Nations forces 
were successful in that objective, but the 
American people were not entirely happy 
with the outcome. 

Then came Vietnam. This has become the 
longest war in our history, and one in which 
we are paying a high price in lives and 
money for a very limited objective. Simply 
stated, that objective is to persuade North 
Vietnam to withdraw its support of the Viet 
Cong and thereby permit the people of 
South Vietnam to resolve their own prob- 
lems without outside interference. 

From a military standpoint, our experi- 
ence in Korea and Vietnam has shown that 
the effort to win a limited objective can 
be more costly than an all-out drive to 
crush the enemy, and far less popular with 
the public as a whole. The blunt fact we 
face in this nuclear age is that no nation 
can be rash enough to insist on uncondi- 
tional surrender without running the risk 
of unconditional annihilation. 

In my view, the underlying cause of pub- 
lic criticism of the Armed Forces today is 
that the public does not understand that 
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our Armed Forces are involved in a new 
kind of ball game. They don’t appreciate the 
subtleties that require us to pull many of 
our punches while the enemy is free to make 
a punching bag out of us. 

That's one reason the Armed Forces wel- 
comed President Nixon’s decision to strike 
at the enemy’s forward bases in Cambodia, 
It makes it possible for us and the South 
Vietnamese to eliminate some of his op- 
tlons—some of the advantages he previously 
enjoyed. He will still have sanctuaries in 
North Vietnam and in parts of Laos. But if 
he wants to thrust deep into South Viet- 
nam, he will now have to do it on terms 
more favorable to our side. 

But though this action in Cambodia prom- 
ises an upswing in our prospects in Vietnam, 
there are many other actual and potential 
trouble spots in the world where we could 
be called on to fight, or to lend assistance 
to a friendly nation. At my headquarters in 
Florida, as at General Woolnough’s and Gen- 
eral Momyer’s headquarters here on the 
Peninsula, we are constantly alert to such 
@ possibility. And if it should come, it could 
very possibly be another dirty little war like 
Vietnam and equally unpopular with some 
segments of the American people. 

As I see it, then, the career military man 
must recognize that he isn’t going to be 
particularly popular with the public as a 
whole. We may not always be fighting an 
unpopular war, but the realities of national 
defense require that the defense portion of 
the annual budget remain fairly high. As 
most of you here realize, it is impossible to 
measure the worth of our nation’s security 
in dollars and cents; and, paradoxically, an 
adequate defense establishment is necessary 
for the successful accomplishment of many 
of our social and economic programs. 

In that climate, then, what. are the re- 
wards of military service? 

First, the opportunity to learn and mas- 
ter the techniques of a profession as broad 
and as intellectual as any in our civilization. 
A soldier must. possess the usual military 
virtues—integrity, courage, loyalty, devotion 
to. duty—but he must also be versed in po- 
litical science, international affairs, econom- 
ics, and world geography. He must master 
the most advanced equipment that our tech- 
nology can devise. He must deal with people 
of different cultural and political back- 
grounds. He must, in short, devote himself 
to the challenging task of employing mili- 
tary power primarily to preserve peace. 

The second reward is the opportunity to 
train and prepare young men not only for 
military service but for public service, As I 
mentioned earlier, I see nothing really wrong 
with the younger generation. Perhaps we 
can say that they are overly imbued with 
idealism, and therefore are not yet ready 
to accept the imperfections in our society 
that most of us have learned to live with. 
They are active and vocal in espousing the 
principles of liberty, equality, the pursuit of 
happiness, and their desire to live at peace 
with our neighbors at home and around 
the world. If we can harness these talents 
without stifling them, who knows what we 
may be able to accomplish? 

The third, and most important of the re- 
wards of military service, is the inner satis- 
faction of knowing that the nation’s safety 
and well-being ultimately depend on the 
strength and capability of its Armed Forces, 

In the words of George Washington, who 
led our Armed Forces of another day to 
victory on this Peninsula and won our 
independence: 

“There is nothing so likely to produce 
peace as to be well-prepared to meet an 
enemy.” 

And, that, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
fundamental mission of the Armed Forces 
you are honoring tonight. 

Thank you. 
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THREE EDITORIALS IN SUPPORT OF 
THE PRESIDENT 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, from all across 
the country, the word is coming that 
the American people support President 
Nixon’s plan to end the war in Vietnam, 
despite the loud cries of protest from a 
small but vocal minority. 

It is encouraging to see that the Pres- 
ident’s decision to attack the enemy 
sanctuaries in Cambodia is also being 
praised and recognized as a valuable, 
necessary step toward the success of Viet- 
namization and the ultimate withdrawal 
of all our troops. 

At this point, I insert in the RECORD 
three editorials from very different parts 
of the country—Portland, Oreg., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and San Francisco, Calif, 
All three offer support for the President 
and his policies, and urge their readers 
to voice this support. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, 

May 10, 1970] 
PRESIDENT Nixon Puts IT on LINE 


This is the age of instant tactics. It must 
be so, for this is also the age of instant pro- 
test, at least in America and in those other 
parts of the world in which protest is not 
Officially stifled. Never before has a President 
of the United States been compelled to com- 
mit himself as commander in chief of the 
U.S. armed forces as President Nixon did 
Priday night. 

The President pledged in unequivocal 
terms the withdrawal of U.S. troops from 
Cambodia by the end of June, with the first 
to come out by the end of this week. The re- 
turn of 150,000 American troops from South- 
east Asia within a year will be completed as 
announced, he said, “I believe it will work 
out,” he added. “If it doesn’t, I'm to blame.” 

Mr. Nixon’s candor and his conciliatory 
attitude toward demonstrators during his 
press conference were reinforced by his early 
morning appearance Saturday to mingle with 
antiwar demonstrators. His action was in 
marked contrast to his attitude toward simi- 
lar massed protests in the capital six months 
ago, It was evidence that he has, as Presi- 
dent Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard University 
said after a meeting with Mr, Nixon Thurs- 
day, “a deep understanding and sympathy” 
with the problems pace by college ad- 
ministrators dealing every day with the ex- 
plosive problems of militant protest. 

But of course it was too much to expect 
that the President’s explicit answers to ques- 
tions Friday night would change many 
minds. The march on Washington was al- 
ready almost completed. Those who partici- 
pated were unquestionably of no mind to 
be turned back by any words of Mr. Nixon 
short of abject capitulation, not only to the 
Communists in Southeast Asia but to the 
innumerable demands of demonstrators rang- 
ing through military, political, economic, and 
ecological issues. 

This is going to be a difficult springtime. 
We are told by those who should know best, 
the college and university presidents, that 
the disenchancement on the campuses has 
never been deeper and wider in impact than 
at present. They insist that it has involved 
many thousands of students and faculty 
members who personally abhor the tactics 
of those who take a public, militant role in 
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protests. They are undoubtedly correct in 
their assessment of their problems of ad- 
ministration. 

But with all due recognition of such prob- 
lems, President Nixon’s are immeasurably 
greater. He is the President of all of us, in- 
cluding those of any age—certainly a minor- 
ity—whose consciences are so bruised by 
events and circumstances that they would 
resort to acts of despair, Mr. Nixon went a 
considerable distance Friday night in placat- 
ing his despairing critics, much further than 
the critics can be expected to grant; but he 
did not surrender to them, The great major- 
ity of us can be thankful for that, for to 
follow the tactics or strategy of that minority 
would be devastating to the future of 
America and all the world. 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, 
May 15, 1970] 
Mr. PRESIDENT; WE SUPPORT You 


The Birmingham News believes that the 
majority of Alabamians, like this newspaper, 
would like the President of the United States 
to know they stand behind him in his ef- 
forts to end the war in Vietnam and bring 
about tranquility and progress throughout 
this nation. 

Below, the Birmingham News, as a public 
service, prints a suggested affirmation of sup- 
port which Alabamians may sign, if they wish. 

This newspaper will be glad to receive these 
affirmations and will see that they are per- 
sonally presented to the President at the 
White House. Mail responses to: 

Support the President 
Care of the Birmingham News 
Birmingham, Ala. 35202 

MR. PRESIDENT: The voice of strident pro- 

test and dissent has been loud in America 
in recent days as organized minorities— 
sometimes including people openly dedicated 
to revolution and the overthrow of America’s 
government and society—have sought to per- 
suade you to change policies with which they 
disagree. 
We respect the American right to dissent, 
for throughout our history honest dissent has 
contributed to constructive change. But con- 
structive change must come through lawful, 
consitutional means. 

Flag-burning is not legitimate dissent; 
rock-throwing and building-burning are not 
legitimate expressions of dissent—they are 
criminal acts, and must be recognized and 
treated as such. 

Mr. President, the voice of the mob shouts 
that it is the voice of the people. 

We know that you know better. You have 
seen, as we have seen, polls and other evi- 
dence showing that the great majority of 
Americans supports you in your efforts to 
bring about a just and honorable peace in 
Southeast Asia. 

But in case the shouts have caught your 
ear or the angry demonstrations have caught 
your eye and you have begun to wonder if 
the mobs really DO represent the majority, 
we take this opportunity to assure you that 
the mobs do NOT represent us. 

We, too, wish to see an end to the war; 
we too, wish to see America’s domestic prob- 
lems attended to—the America that has pro- 
duced incomparably more goods and more 
wealth to more people than anywhere else at 
any time in the world’s history. 

We believe that those are your goals, too, 
Mr. President; that the policies you have 
adopted are intended to bring us to those 

ls. 
Owe believe that the course advocated by 
the mobs—retreat and defeat and dishonor— 
would not bring peace either at home or 
abroad. 

We urge you to stand firm in the course 
you have taken. We believe a majority of 
other Americans, like the undersigned, stand 
with you in this time of testing. 
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[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, 
May 10, 1970] 
TELL THE PRESIDENT WHAT You BELIEVE 
Have you told your government how you 
Teel about the new situation in Cambodia and 
Vietnam? 
You should. It is very important that you 


We offer you on this page a simple, effec- 
tive way to do so. 

A renewed domestic campaign has begun 
on a scale greater than ever, to force an 
immediate and unilateral withdrawal from 
Southeast Asia. 

The peace-at-any-price advocates are 
bringing the pressure of their views to bear 
on Washington by every means available. 

Our fear is that this great drive to 
crystalize public opinion will not accurately 
reflect the views of the American people. 

Those who believe in the government’s 
Southeast Asia course should speak out, too. 

We urge them to do so. 

President Nixon wants to get out of Viet- 
nam. He has charted a course to achieve that 
end without risking the possibility of having 
a monstrous bloodbath of innocent civilians 
on his hands. 

Our support of Mr. Nixon’s course is un- 
equivocal. 

We believe in his policy of Vietnamization. 

We believe in the military soundness of 
his decision to wipe out the enemy nests on 
the Cambodian flank of our troops. 

We believe it is utterly irrational to con- 
cede to an enemy a string of sanctuaries 
where he is untouchable. 

We believe that the destruction of those 
enemy sanctuaries will hasten the success of 
Vietnamization. 

We believe that a failure to do so would 
have prolonged the American involvement in 
Vietnam. 

We believe that explosive situations else- 
where in the world, particularly the Middle 
East situation, are directly affected by the 
American course in Vietnam. 

We believe that decisions of American for- 
eign and military policy are too vital to the 
nation’s safety to leave them by default to 
the zeal of our college youth, idealistic 
though their motives are. 

If this is also your opinion, please fill out 
the proper ballot at the bottom of this page 
and mail it to the White House. 

We frankly seek to stimulate a response 
from those who support the President but 
do not normally express themselves. 

The rules of American public affairs wisely 
require, however, that avenues be provided 
for a free clash of honest opinions, so long 
as the opinions are expressed nonviolently. 
The refusal of too many among us to permit 
an opposing opinion is one of the most dis- 
turbing aspects of our times. 

For these reasons a ballot is also supplied 
below for those who hold the opposite view 
from ours. 


OVERWORKED VA HOSPITAL PER- 
nina’ GIVE COMPASSIONATE 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has 
been conducting a comprehensive in- 
vestigation during the past 5 months of 
the VA medical program. Our investiga- 
tion revealed a number of serious de- 
ficiencies in funding and staffing levels 
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throughout the entire system. Over the 
past few years, the VA hospital system 
has been unable to keep up with private 
sector hospitals as they have been caught 
in an impossible budget squeeze between 
higher medical costs and soaring work- 
loads. 

The equipment in many hospitals is 
outdated and the physical hospital fa- 
cilities have not been properly main- 
tained because the available funds have 
been needed for more emergent day-to- 
day operating needs. The staffing levels 
at most hospitals is presently about one- 
half of what it should be. This condition 
has greatly overburdened present VA 
hospital personnel many of whom have 
worked on their scheduled days off and 
extra shifts when other personnel were 
sick or otherwise unavailable. 

Mr. Speaker, as a result of congres- 
sional interest, the House of Representa- 
tives has added about $97 million over the 
original budget requests submitted to 
Congress for VA medical care in 1970 and 
1971. These appropriation bills are now 
in the Senate where further efforts will 
be made to increase them so as to help 
provide more funds for staffing relief and 
other medical care purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, what has been lacking 
in numbers of personnel has not dimin- 
ished the devotion and dedication of 
most of the 120,000 employees who min- 
ister care to our sick and disabled vet- 
erans. To the extent that their time per- 
mitted and their energies sustained 
them, the VA doctors, nurses, and other 
hospital personnel have given the most 
compassionate care possible with what 
resources they have had available to 
them. A typical example of this came 
to my attention today upon receiving a 
copy of a letter addressed to the Admin- 
istrator of the Albuquerque, N. Mex., hos- 
pital from the immediate family of the 
late Waldo Anton, Sr., which follows: 

Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
May 21, 1970. 
ADMINISTRATOR, 
Veteran’s Administration Hospital, 
Albuquerque, N. Merz. 

We wish to take this opportunity to thank 
all the employees and staff members who 
contributed in any way towards the care of 
the late Waldo Anton, Sr., throughout his 
stay there. 

The services extended to him during his 
three months with you were far beyond any- 
thing we could expect or obtain any place 
else, at any price. The compassion and 
warmth which everyone there demonstrated 
were so comforting to him, and to all of us. 
His final days, as well as his passing, were 
much easier to bear knowing he was with 
friends and people who cared far beyond 
what their duties required. This was very ob- 
vious to us each time we visited. 

We are satisfied that everything that was 
humanly possible was done for him, The 
kindness and courtesy shown to all of us, 
from our initial encounter with the admit- 
ting office and on to the final phone call, 
will never be forgotten. We, personally, 
could not have picked a finer or better 
skilled group of people than the staff of 
Ward 3 West. We hope to see them all again 
under happier circumstances. 

Please extend our sincere thanks to them 
all, as well as to the Catholic chaplain who 
Was so kind. 

Mrs. WALDO ANTON, Sr., 

Mrs. LORRAINE ANTON STALEY, 
Mrs, FLORENCE ANTON MOULTON, 
Miss PRISCILLA ANTON, 

Mr. Watpo ANTON, Jr. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, although 
infiation is plaguing us all today, it is 
nowhere more evident than it is in the 
field of medicine. Moreover, while the 
cost of medical care is rising rapidly, the 
supply of doctors and other trained 
medical personnel is failing to keep pace 
with the growth of the population and 
we can therefore expect an ever increas- 
ing spiral of such costs. 

Even New York City, which is often 
considered one of the finest medical 
centers in the world, has an overall 
physician population ratio of only 278 
doctors per 100,000 residents. Yet, in the 
poorer communities and ghettos of the 
city, the ratio falls to as low as 10 doc- 
tors per 100,000 residents. On a national 
level, one of every 50 Americans can- 
not get a doctor under any circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Speaker, something must be done. 
The success of the medicare program has 
demonstrated the need and effectiveness 
of a nationwide health insurance pro- 
gram. Our colleague, MARTHA W. GRIF- 
FITHS, has introduced a national health 
insurance plan, in which I am today 
joining her as a cosponsor. The bill re- 
places medicare with a comprehensive 
health insurance program which pro- 
vides financial access to medical care for 
all men, women, and children who have 
1 year’s residence in the United States. 
At the same time it assures physicians 
continued adequate remuneration and 
provides them with an incentive to keep 
their patients in good health. 

I am including at this point a full 
description and summary of this leg- 
islation provided by Congresswoman 
GRIFFITHS: 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today with cosponsors a bill which 
will establish a national health insurance 
program under the social security system, 
and which will give to middle Americans 
those health and medical benefits presently 
being developed for the poor and aged, and 
which the wealthy already have simply be- 
cause they can afford to pay for them. 

This bill would relieve State and local 
governments of health service tax burdens, 
currently estimated to be about $7 billion 
annually. In addition, since this bill would 
eliminate medicare and medicaid, the $10 
billion supporting these programs would be- 
come available for the comprehensive na- 
tional health program. 

The bill would also preserve free choice of 
physicians; preserve traditional professional 
freedom of practice and methods of payment; 
and maintain, indeed, utilize the authority 
of local medical and dental associations and 
societies. 

At the same time, the bill would make it 
possible for doctors and dentists to bypass 
time-consuming business administration and 
bookkeeping functions and permit them to 
concentrate on the practice of medicine and 
dentistry. It recognizes that the business of 
doctors is administering health and medi- 
cal care. They should not have to be book- 
keepers or credit collection agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, most Americans who incur 
extended or serious illnesses and mishaps 
today, cannot afford to live. In fact, the cost 
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of a major illness is such that 9 out of 10 
Americans are medically indigent right now. 
They can not afford to pay the high costs of 
care without severe economic sacrifice. 
Health expenditures now amount to $294 
for every man, woman, and child in the Na- 
tion. For some middle Americans, this means 
spending from 10 to 25 percent of their 
income on uncontrollable health and medi- 
cal services. For some middle American fam- 
ilies, of course it is even more, while for 
some, it is less. 

At the same time, middle Americans are 
Supporting health care for the rest of Amer- 
ica, and the income tax system gives them 
little credit for doing so. Current tax deduc- 
tions for medical expenses favor the rich, 
simply because they can afford large expendi- 
tures for health care and therefore receive 
large tax deductions for them. The fact is, 
the more they spend, the more they get back. 
Middle Americans, though, find that while 
their medical expenses consume a propor- 
tionately large share of their income, a tax 
deduction, while welcome, is still an un- 
affordable luxury. 

This bill would eliminate this regressive 
feature in health care tax deductions and 
remove the burden of supporting a major 
share of the Nation's health costs from the 
backs of hard-working middie American wage 
and salary earners, who are paying for health 
care at all costs, for all people. 

It is widely acknowledged that we face a 
crisis in health care. Symptomatic of the 
Stress in the health delivery system is the 
recent outpouring of books dealing with the 
problem. Recently published books such as 
“The Doctors” by Martin Gross; “The Trou- 
bled Calling, Crisis in the Medical Establish- 
ment” by Selig Greenberg; “Medicine in 
Transition” by Dr. Iago Goldstein; “Ferment 
in Medicine” by Dr. Richard Magraw; “The 
Coming Revolution in Medicine’ by Dr. 
David Rutstein; “Professional Power and 
American Medicine” by Alton Tayack; and 
“Hospital Regulation: Dilemma of Public 
Policy” by Anne R. Somers. 

More and more articles are being published 
in magazines and periodicals about the crisis. 
On July 10, 1969, Secretary Finch and the 
Assistant Secretary for Health and Scientific 
Affairs of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare stated: 

“This Nation is faced with a breakdown in 
the delivery of health care unless immediate 
concerted action is taken by government and 
the private sector.” 

So there is little dispute, today, as to Da- 
ture of the health care crisis. The health 
delivery system, itself, is sick. Those who have 
expertise with regard to the organization and 
delivery of health services stress that increase 
medical knowledge with resulting specializa- 
tion of function has not been accompanied 
by a growth of organization or a financing 
system that will permit equal opportunity 
of access to the system. The result has been 
fragmentation of services with no well-de- 
fined point of entry into the system by the 
consumer-patient. 

Symptoms of the breakdown are many. I 
intend to cite only a few, the first of which 
emphasizes concern of Congress and the pub- 
lic over the runaway escalation of health care 
costs. 

The inflationary facts of health services are 
astonishing. The Nation’s spending for 
health reached $60.3 billion in fiscal 1969. 

Per capita health expenditures rose 11 per- 
cent in fiscal 1969, as compared to fiscal 1968. 
Public outlays for health rose nearly 15 per- 
cent in 1 year. Payments for hospital care 
increased 17 percent in 1 year and reached 
a total of $22.5 billion in fiscal 1969. The 
American Hospital Association recently testi- 
fied before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that the average daily room rate 
would rise to nearly $100 a day by 1973. Daily 
room charges already exceed $100 a day in 
some of our teaching hospitals. Expenditures 
for physicians’ services also rose 9 percent for 
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fiscal 1969 over the prior year. The Decem- 
ber 8, 1969, issue of “Medical Economics” 
predicts that gross receipts of private physi- 
cians will average “at least 10 percent 
higher” for calendar year 1969 as compared 
to 1968. 

Small wonder, then, that health care has 
absorbed an increasing proportion of the 
gross national product. In 1950, health ex- 
penditures accounted for 4.6 percent of the 
GNP. In 1960, 5.3 percent and in 1969, 6.7 
percent. In fact, if health expenditures con- 
tinue to absorb an increasing proportion of 
the gross national product at the same rate 
as has occurred in recent years, by the year 
2077, 108 years from now, health expendi- 
tures will consume the entire gross national 
product leaving nothing for food, clothing, 
or shelter. 

What are we getting for our money? In 
relation to huge health expenditures, the 
United States is faring rather poorly in com- 
parison with other countries in the Western 
World. Exorbitant costs and expenditures are 
begetting inadequate results and inferior 
services. Objective statistical measurements 
of infant mortality, materna] mortality, and 
life expectancy not only show we rank below 
most other Western countries, but that our 
relative position has been declining. In 1964, 
the United States ranked 16th among the 
countries of the world in infant mortality. 
However, in 1950, the United States ranked 
sixth and in 1960 the United States ranked 
11th. Maternal mortality rates—the percent- 
age of mothers who die in childbirth—show 
the United States to be 11th place. With re- 
gard to life expectancy, the United States 
ranks 18th for males and lith for females. 

Significantly, all of the countries that 
rank ahead of the United States with re- 
gard to these objective health indices have 
& national health program which either pro- 
vides or finances health services for the vast 
majority of their citizens. It is also signifi- 
cant that these countries are providing 


health services to their respective popula- 
tions at a lower per capita cost than in the 
United States. For example, in 1965, the 


Social Security Administration estimated 
that the United Kingdom spent 4.2 percent 
of its gross national product on health. In 
that year, the corresponding U.S. expendi- 
ture was 5.9 percent of the GNP. 

The questions we must ask are: 

Why has American medicine failed to live 
up to its potential? 

Why is it not the best in the world? 

The crux of the problem is that we have a 
system of 20th century technology shackled 
to a 19th century organizational pattern and 
attitudes. 

First, physicians seek to maximize their fi- 
nancial return to the time and effort they 
must expend to provide care. In short, they 
are human beings with the same needs and 
interests as other human beings. It is no 
reflection on their integrity nor their com- 
passion to suggest that other things being 
equal, they will choose to practice in a man- 
ner which will maximize their incomes. 
There is a grain of truth, though, in the 
cry of young medical students heard recent- 
ly: “Hip! Hip! Hippocrates. Up with service. 
Down with fees!” 

Idealism, though, however necessary and 
commendable it is, is not enough. We need 
to change the incentive system in manner 
which will reward efficiency and penalize 
inefficiency and outright fee-inflationary 
practices. 

Under the present system, the physician is 
financially rewarded in proportion to his pa- 
tient’s immediate malady. Instead, we must 
give the doctor a financial stake in keeping 
the patient in good health at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. Such a system would financially 
penalize unnecessary hospitalization; un- 
mecessary surgery; and unnecessary medical 
services. Reward would be based on efficiency 
and quality care. 
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So the bill we are introducing today is 
designed to accomplish far more than sim- 
ply paying for health services. Our experience 
under the medicare and medicaid program 
has amply demonstrated the fallacy of hav- 
ing the Government underwrite the cost of 
health care largely determined by the pro- 
viders. But we must not overlook the fact 
that these two programs have substantially 
helped some 38 million Americans. This bill 
would not only contain the rising costs 
of health care within the limits of the 6.7 
percent of the gross national product we 
are now spending, but it also has the po- 
tential of actually reducing cost as a per- 
centage of the GNP over the years. 

How is cost control achieved? It is ac- 
complished by having the Federal Govern- 
ment contract for health, hospital, and den- 
tal services with organized groups of physi- 
cians, with hospitals and with groups of 
dentists. Contractual relations between free 
parties is a cornerstone of our private enter- 
prise business and industrial system. It is 
a time-tested system in the health field as 
well. 

For over two decades, the prepaid group 
practice plans—which might be regarded as 
mini-national plans—such as the Kaiser 
Foundation health plan have contracted with 
medical groups for comprehensive health 
services. These contracts place the medical 
group under a budget. The budget is liberal. 
If the cost of providing services is actually 
less than the amount stipulated in the con- 
tract, the physicians receive a bonus at the 
end of the year. Thus, the more efficiently 
the medical group provides services, the more 
they make in monetary rewards. 

The cost savings achieveable under the 
contract system are nothing short of spec- 
tacular. For example, the President’s Com- 
mission on Health Manpower studied the 
Kaiser plan in depth. The Commission’s con- 
clusion was that the Kaiser plan provided as 
good or better care than was available in the 
general community at from 20 to 30 per- 
cent less cost. 

In addition to Kaiser, all other prepaid 
group practice plans have demonstrated the 
capability of reducing hospitalization and 
the number of surgical procedures. A recent 
study of the Federal employees health bene- 
fits program showed the group practice pre- 
payment plans had but one-half the number 
of non-maternity hospital days per 1,000 
subscribers, as the alternate coverage. Fed- 
eral employees have a choice, from among 
five different types of coverages, including 
an indemnity plan and Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield. The group practice prepayment plans 
also had 42 percent fewer surgical proce- 
dures than Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 

Our bill does not abolish the fee-for-serv- 
ice system and I specifically allow for it; 
but only under conditions which would pro- 
vide effective cost control. Under the bill, 
the Federal Government could not only con- 
tract for medical services with organized 
medical groups, but with local State and 
county medical societies as well. Where 
physicians in a county desired to be reim- 
bursed on a fee-for-service basis, the medical 
society could contract with the Federal Goy- 
ernment to provide services. The physician- 
members of the medical society would, 
therefore, be assuming group responsibility 
for providing services within the terms of 
the contract. However, distribution of the 
money among members would be determined 
by the group. The Federal Government 
would have no concern nor, in fact, would 
promulgate no regulations dealing with com- 
pensation of individual physicians. 

This bill does, however, require that where 
a medical society does assume responsibility 
for delivering medical services, it must es- 
tablish a system of peer review and admin- 
istration procedures to assure beneficiaries 
that the care they receive is of optimal qual- 
ity. The medical society would receive a 5 
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percent bonus payment to cover their ad- 
ministrative expenses for providing this 
service. 

This reimbursement method is time tested. 
The San Joaquin Medical Foundation was 
established in 1954 and makes good use of 
the self-policing concept. Last year the San 
Joaquin Medical Foundation contracted with 
the State of California to provide medical 
services to medicaid eligibles. At the end of 
the year the foundation returned $200,000 to 
the State of California. Quite a contrast to 
those few who were able to twist the pro- 
gram into a get-rich-quick scheme, 

Under our bill, the medical society or a 
foundation organized by the medical society 
would not be required to refund cost say- 
ings to the Government. If physicians cur- 
tail unnecessary hospitalization, unnecessary 
surgery; and use paramedical personnel more 
effectively, I feel they should be rewarded 
for their efforts. From the standpoint of 
Government, we should be interested in a 
fair contract at a fair price. If care is ren- 
dered more efficiently, then efficiency should 
be rewarded. 

A refinement to the San Joaquin concept 
is the Physicians Association of Clackamas 
County in Oregon. Here the medical society 
contracted with the State of Oregon to pro- 
vide not only medical services, but assumed 
the responsibility of paying for hospital and 
pharmacy services as well. This introduces a 
concept approaching that of comprehensive 
group practice plans, where the plan assumes 
responsibility for providing all services re- 
quired by the patient. 

Comprehensive payments for comprehen- 
sive services offer the greatest hope for con- 
taining medical costs, because the health 
plan gains financially whenever the patient’s 
medical needs are met by a less expensive 
form of treatment. Only when payments 
cover the entire spectrum of medical needs, 
is the physician free to substitute less costly 
outpatient services for inpatient services; 
less costly nursing home services for hospital 
services; and less costly home health services 
for nursing home care. 

This bill would, therefore, provide itf@en- 
tives for medical and dental groups, county 
medical societies, hospitals and other non- 
profit organizations to provide or arrange for 
comprehensive health services under a single 
contract. The incentive is a 5-percent extra 
allowance when any of the above organiza- 
tions indicate an interest in providing com- 
prehensive care. I would like to add, that 
only under a system of comprehensive pay- 
ments for comprehensive services, can an 
Organization really plan, program and bud- 
get their income and expenses and make 
effective use of systems analysis. 

The bill we are introducing would achieve 
a most desirable result: physicians, dentists, 
and hospitals would be assured of adequate 
remuneration whether they practice in a 
poverty or affluent area; in the city or in 
the country. For there is an urban-rural im- 
balance in the availability of doctor care, In 
the countryside, over 412,000 people in 115 
counties scattered through 23 States do not 
have access to a physician at all. One out 
of 50 Americans cannot get a doctor under 
any circumstance. 

So the imbalance is not only between 
urban and rural areas—appalling as that 
is—but between poor and affluent areas with- 
in cities. 

If this bill should become law, we would 
certainly witness a migration of physicians 
from the “overdoctored” areas to the “under- 
doctored” areas of the United States, since 
the money will be there, whether the area 
is rural or poor or affluent. Our bill, then, 
would motivate doctors to serve not on the 
basis of a community’s wealth, but on the 
basis of the people’s need for health care 
in the area. 

Most importantly, this bill would stimu- 
late the development of improved health de- 
livery systems so that the quality of care 
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and the efficiency by which it is delivered 
would be improved. The bill is designed to 
resolve the principal problem we face to- 
day; namely, a sophisticated 20th century 
technology shackled to 19th century or- 
ganizational patterns, 

This bill would not only provide free 
choice of primary physician, but also allow 
beneficiaries free choice of health delivery 
systems—solo or group practice. Moreover, 
beneficiaries would choose their personal 
physician when they were well and not 
under the stress of illness 

Physicians would be guaranteed that there 
would be no interference with the clinical 
practice of medicine. They would be free 
to participate or not to participate in the 
national health insurance program. Partic- 
ipation could be on either a full-time or 
part-time basis. In fact, physicians would 
have the greatest professional freedom they 
have ever known. With the framework of 
a budget, they would be able to establish 
their own methods of compensation. They 
could, if they so choose, eliminate all paper- 
work in connection with claims and concen- 
trate on that which they were so magnifi- 
cently trained to do: Practice medicine. In 
my opinion, this bill will enlist significant 
support from many members of the medical 
profession. 

Let me turn, now, to the benefits our bill 
will provide: 

First. Coverage for every man, woman, 
and child who has resided in the United 
States for 1 year or more. 

Second. Comprehensive health benefits, 
including hospitalization, as required and 
without limits; physician services, includ- 
ing surgery, subject to a small $2 cost shar- 
ing charge per visit after the first visit; pre- 
ventive care and physical examinations, 
nursing home care as required and with- 
out limits, home health services subject to 
to a $2 charge per visit and rehabilitation 
services. 

Third. Comprehensive dental services for 
all children under age 16 subject to a $2 
cost sharing charge per visit after the first 
visit. Dental examinations and prophylaxis 
provided at no cost to the patient. 

Fourth. Eye care including an allowance 
for eyeglasses and frames. 

Fifth. Prescription drugs. 

These benefits would be financed under 
the social security program. Employers would 
pay 3 percent of payroll, employees 1 percent 
of payroll, and the Federal Government would 
match the employer contribution from gen- 
eral revenues. Employer taxes are higher than 
employee taxes to take into account that 
employers are now paying the entire cost 
of most employee health insurance benefit 
programs. If the employer contributions were 
less than 3 percent, some employers would 
enjoy a windfall, in the sense that their 
contribution would be less than their current 
payments into voluntary health insurance 
programs, The Federal contribution would 
not be much more than current Federal, 
State, and local combined expenditures for 
health services. Thus, the Federal Govern- 
ment would be relieving the tax burden of 
State and local government for health 
services. 

If this bill is enacted, the United States 
could rank first among all nations, in pro- 
viding high-quality health care at reasonable 
cost for all people. In my opinion, the na- 
tional medical and health crisis can only 
be resolved through a national comprehen- 
sive health insurance program, with com- 
prehensive financing. 

The time is long overdue to make health 
care for all Americans in all income levels 
a matter of right, rather than a matter of 
privilege or pity. 

The Senate Finance Committee has just 
recommended that fees be established for 
doctors. We reject this solution and offer 
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this bill as a better means of better health 
for every American at a lower cost; with the 
traditional rights of American medics guar- 
anteed. 

National health insurance is an old idea, 
but a “Now” solution. Its hour has arrived. 


FAITH IN DEMOCRACY 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Nixon's decision to invade Cambodia, a 
heretofore neutral nation, without con- 
sulting Congress reaped a harvest of 
outrage. 

Student and nonstudent protests, 
marches on Washington and other large 
cities, and unfortunately the deaths of 
several young Americans, all struck our 
country in less than 2 weeks. 

The President’s Cambodian adventure 
left few noncommitted. Either you be- 
lieved he was right or you were shocked, 
outraged, and appalled at the actions of 
the man who promised to end the war in 
Southeast Asia. 

One of the few positive effects to come 
out of the President’s Cambodian plan is 
the apparent politicization of thousands 
of college students, many of whom until 
the Cambodian announcement had not 
bothered to register their agreement, dis- 
agreement, or concern with the decisions 
of big Government. 

Rising in opposition, in unison, and in 
numbers, over the President's decision, 
these students by the thousands, have 
come to Washington and lobbied their 
Senators and Representatives on the war 
issue. 

These young people have publically 
pledged themselves to work within the 
rules of elected Government. They have 
made promises to continue their dialog 
with official Washington up to and 
through the November elections, where 
they hope to unseat through hard, ardu- 
ous campaigning those public officials 
who support the war in Southeast Asia. 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette recently 
filled an entire editorial page with letters 
from some of these young men and 
women. 

I think the sincerity and conscien- 
tiousness contained in the letters, and 
the Post-Gazette’s editorial comments, 
are commendable. I insert them in the 
Recorp at this time for my colleagues: 

FAITH IN DEMOCRACY 

The extent and depth of student concern 
over the disturbing state of national affairs 
is dramatically illustrated by letters from 
young people published on this page today. 
In taking the time and effort to express their 
views, the letter writers are, on the one hand, 
tacitly testifying to the quality of their 
citizenship and, on the other hand, using 
one of their democratic rights to influence 
the government. 

The activities described by the letter 
writers indicate that students are involving 
themselves in an unprecedented fashion in 
lobbying, in political campaiging, in com- 
municating their views and in extracurric- 
ular education on public affairs. These are 
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all constructive forms of political action 
directed toward changing the course of na- 
tional policies that the students are so 
troubled by. In exercising their rights to 
write and speak freely, to peaceably assemble 
and to petition the government for redress 
of grievances, the students are showing a 
commendable faith in the democratic proc- 
ess. Their voices should be heeded. 


PITTSBURGHERS AT DARTMOUTH 


Of course P-G readers are acquainted 
with the ominous and shocking facts of the 
past weeks .. . 

At Dartmouth our energies found a con- 
structive channel. Dartmouth President 
John Kemeny announced classes for the 
week would be suspended for a period of 
“institutional soul-searching”; within 24 
hours several centers of action, supported 
by nearly 100 per cent of the students, had 
been formed, [including] the CPW (Contin- 
uing Presence in Washington), which aims 
to mobilize the opinions of concerned tax- 
paying citizens of voting age by enabling 
them to travel to Washington to lobby for 
peace until the Indochinese war is com- 
pletely over. 

We would like to stress to those back 
home in the Pittsburgh area that all is 
not violence—constructive movements at 
Dartmouth and throughout the country are 
under way... 

Also we strongly suggest that Pittsburgh 
area residents write (and even better, visit) 
Senators Scott and Schweiker and their dis- 
trict representatives, opposing Nixon's pres- 
ent policy and supporting the McGovern- 
Godell-Hatfield proposal. 

K. C. Hays, 
GEORGE CAPLAN, 
J. HOUSER, 
SANFORD FERGUSON, 
J. ALLMENDINGER 
Pittsburgh Students at Dartmouth. 
HANOVER, N.H. 


STUDENTS Now Reavy To Dre 


I am a student in my second year at 
Smith College and I am writing to inform 
those who are not students, of the reason 
for our vote—passed by 78 per cent of the 
student body and supported by the faculty 
and administration—to join the nation- 
wide strike. What I want to make clear is 
that this strike is by no means an envasion 
of work—provisions have been made for 
later completion of course work and exams; 
rather, it is the only effective way for us 
as a very large body of concerned citizens 
in this nation to express our very real 
concern... 

We are not striking against the univer- 
sities; we are taking advantage of the con- 
centration of enthusiastic people in an in- 
stitution which provides the facilities and 
literature which we must utilize to educate 
ourselves about the appalling events occur- 
ring as a result of government policy. When 
blacks are persecuted for their political be- 
Hefs, when the only way to “end” the war is 
to expand it, when four students are mur- 
dered by the National Guard—when events 
such as these occur in this country, then the 
very least we can do is to direct our ac- 
tivities, at once and on an organized man- 
ner, to the immediate end of these atrocities 
being committed in our names... . 

All we who strike ask of you is not to 
condemn us. Think, question, learn why we 
are 50 upset that we commit ourselves to 
action which could well affect our entire lives. 
But for us, the realization comes that our 
lives are already affected when, if we dissent, 
we must be prepared to die. 

We strike now, we coordinate our energies 
now, and for three weeks, and for the sum- 
mer, and for however long it takes us to cure 
this country’s disease. This is not just a col- 
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lege strike; already we are working with 
unions, with politicians, with concerned peo- 
ple across the country to organize our ac- 
tivities in attempting to end the injustice 
which has become too much a part of daily 
lives. This is not just a strike until the end 
of the term—it is the beginning of our com- 
mitment, a pledge which will continue and 
grow as we leave the campus and continue 
our work in the community. We are dis- 
turbed, we are frustrated and we use the only 
means we have of effectively expressing our 
fears: we strike. I pray to whatever is human 
in you that you are with us. 
CONNIE OLIVER. 
SEWICKLEY. 
BUSINESS STUDENTS AGAINST THE WAR 


We at Northwestern University Graduate 
School of Management, as future members 
of the corporate world, no longer can sit idly 
by and tacitly approve repression of rational 
and non-violent dissent. 

We have organized MBA’s for action be- 
cause, during the past several weeks, we have 
become increasingly disturbed by escalation 
of the war in Indochina, the tragic killings at 
Kent State and the alarming polarization of 
public opinion. The time has come for each 
of us to express our individual commitment, 
to make our concern clear, and to organize 
for combined action with the business 
community. 

We plan to organize the local business com~ 
munity in a concerted effort to express dis- 
satisfaction with the Cambodian situation, 
and to organize concerned business students 
into a viable and constructive force for 
change. We will be working for specific legis- 
lation as well as discussing issues and alter- 
native solutions. 

This response is to an urgent situation 
in America. We are committed to a contin- 
uing campaign which is not a movement 
of violence, nor is it orchestrated by stereo- 
type radicals. Rather, it is an expression by 
a group of diverse people, sharing a com- 
mon sentiment for action, peace, and im- 
provement of our society. 

We urge businessmen and business stu- 
dents around the nation to join our cause 
for a better America. 

CRAIGE D. JOHNSON, 

ROGER F. RUTTENBERG, 

THomas W. BROCK, 

WiLLIaAM J. HOWARD, 

Joun D. WEIL. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


AREA STRIKERS AT SMITH COLLEGE 


We are students from the Pittsburgh area 
attending Smith College in Northhampton, 
Mass. On May 5, Smith joined the National 
Student Strike. We are writing to explain 
the reasons behind this peaceful strike at 
Smith and to ask for your support. 

The past weeks have been marked by an 
increase in domestic repression and by the 
United States intervention in Cambodia. We 
feel that Nixon’s actions, which are of un- 
certain constitutionality, can only lead to in- 
creased expansion of the war in Southeast 
Asia. 

The strike is not directed against the aca- 
demic community or its ends. Rather, it is a 
reordering of our priorities in an attempt to 
educate ourselves in the backgrounds and 
incidences of violations of justice and hu- 
man life here and abroad. Hence a cessation 
of normal academic activity for three weeks, 
so that armed with facts, rather than emo- 
tionalism, we can direct ourselves toward 
community action. If the integrity and use- 
fulmess of Smith or any other educational 
institution are to be preserved, we must act 
to maintain or create a society which fosters 
them. 

It is time for everyone to act in a con- 
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structive manner to peaceably bring about 
change in our nation’s policies. We call on 
you to consider the issues, to make a firm 
commitment to peace and freedom, and to 
act upon that commitment. As part of that 
commitment to action, we urge you to con- 
tact your local congressmen to express your 
views. 
PITTSBURGH AREA STUDENTS, 


Marsie Berg "70, Mariene Morgan "72 
Martha Cathcart "70, Connie Oliver 
‘72, Janan Friedlander "70, Deborah 
Ford ‘73, Madeline Lord '70, Nancy 
Hutchinson "73, Maggi Musico "71, 
Augusta Molnar 73, Margaret San Fi- 
lippo "71, Margie Oliver '73, Barbara 
Graham '72, Margie Stetson "73, Helen 
Heard "72, Kathy Toomey °'73, Judith 
Joseph ’72, Catharine Wagner "73. 


URGES RESPECT FOR BILL or RIGHTS 


I am writing as a responsible citizen of the 
Pittsburgh area and country, as well as a 
student at a “striking” college. I am deeply 
concerned with the increasing use of violence 
by members of both ends of the political 
spectrum. The present crisis in this country, 
manifested both at home and abroad, has 
convinced me of the necessity of devoting 
my time and energies to achieving a sig- 
nificant change in present government pol- 
icy concerning: U.S. involvement in South- 
east Asia; the political repression of 
dissenters; and war-related research on col- 
lege campuses, 

In order to accomplish this aim I have 
joined the National Student Strike as have 
a majority of the students and faculty in my 
college community. I must stress that we are 
not striking against educaticn, nor do we 
condone or participate in violent dissent. It 
is not our aim to shut down the school, but 
rather, in cooperation with our faculty and 
administrators to educate ourselves and 
others in the political realities of this domes- 
tic and international crisis. 

In view of recent events such as the an- 
nounced escalation of the war in Southeast 
Asia and the tragedy which occurred at Kent 
State, we feel that we must commit ourselves 
not only to ideas, but also to immediate 
action, 

Our present activities include workshops, 
lectures, discussions with clergy and civic 
groups, canvassing, petitioning, and commu- 
nicating with our senators, congressmen and 
other public officials. 

I urge you to see beyond the actions of a 
violent few and carefully examine the issues 
above, discuss them; and accept striking 
students as thoughtful individuals who are 
concerned with the welfare of our country. 
I further urge you to join in our struggle to 
end the war and to end political repression 
of those citizens expressing views contrary to 
those of the present administration. Specifi- 
cally, I wish to stress the importance of urg- 
ing our elected officials to support the legis- 
lation introduced by Senators Goodell, 
McGovern, Cranston, Hughes, and Hatfield 
to end funding of the present military 
campaign. 

I further implore you to respect our efforts 
and to uphold the rights of all individuals— 
regardless of race, creed, or age—“Peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances” (Bill of Rights, 
1791). 

Bersy WorTHMAN, 
Wellesley College, Class of 1970. 
WELLESLEY, Mass. 


Kent STUDENT AGAINST STRIKE 
Iam a student at Kent State. Despite what 
has happened there—as a result of the ac- 
tions of the students and the National 
Guard, I want to return to class. I disagree 
with Nixon’s move to Cambodia, but, I can- 
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not see how student strikes are going to 
help. In fact, I can only see that they will 
hurt and they will hurt us, the students, by 
having to forfeit our education. 

If members of Congress and those in Wash- 
ington have decided to listen, why not have 
them come to our campuses and converse 
with them. Why is there any need to close 
down colleges, deny ourselves of an educa- 
tion? We can accomplish the same things 
by Keeping classes in session and speaking 
with members of the college and the govern- 
ment administration through organized 
meetings and when possible, organized 
peaceful demonstrations and moratoriums. 

I am asking fellow students to seriously 
consider the benefits, if any, and the con- 
sequences of the student strikes before 
participating in them. 

NOREEN FRYE. 

PITTSBURGH. 


REPRESENTATIVE RICHARD L. OT- 
TINGER POLLS THE 25TH CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF NEW 
YORK 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year I polled the voters of my con- 
gressional district on a variety of im- 
portant issues facing the Congress and 
the Nation. 

In line with my usual practice, I mailed 
two copies of the questionnaire to each 
business and home in the district, and 
the response has been gratifying. More 
than 40,000 have been returned, and I 
have had a team of Westchester students 
who attend college in Washington tabu- 
late the results which I wish to share 
with my colleagues. 

The overwhelming sentiment in the 
25th Congressional District of New York 
is for an early end to the Indochina war, 
the withdrawal of American combat per- 
sonnel from Laos, and for continued sup- 
port of Israel in the face of Arab bel- 
ligerence and refusal to negotiate a set- 
tlement. My constituents also cast their 
vote for an all-volunteer Army, for de- 
emphasis on new weapons deployment 
during strategic arms limitation talks 
with Russia, and for cutbacks in Amer- 
ican troop strength in Europe. 

Further, the people of Westchester 
County approve of a mass transit trust 
fund and believe that the aviation indus- 
try should finance the supersonic trans- 
port. Great alarm over the state of the 
economy is expressed, along with support 
for wage-price controls as one remedy. 

The most one-sided responses came in 
answer to questions on the environment 
and pollution, however, reflecting the 
widespread concern over these matters in 
my district. Approval is overwhelmingly 
registered for new laws, more funding, 
stronger enforcement of existing laws, 
crackdown on industrial polluters, and a 
weighing of environmental factors in all 
construction projects. 

I include the questionnaire in full and 
the tabulation of the responses. 
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1. Vietnam: Do you believe that: 
(a) The President should inform Congress and the 
public what the war is costing?__ 
(b) The United States should take greater initiatives to 
reach a settlement through negotiations? 
(c) The present rate of troop withdrawals is satisfac- 


(d) The United States should keep troops in Vietnam to 
sustain the Thieu regime? 
2. Laos: Do you believe that: 
(a) The President has been candid with the American 
gree regarding U.S. involvement in Laos?. 
(b) U.S. military personnel should be involved either in 
air or ground combat in Laos? 
3. Middle East. Do you believe that: 
(a) ier ee has weakened its support for 


(b) The ‘Dnited States should immediately sell to Israel 
the Phantom jets Israel has requested?__ S 

(c) The United States should end the training 
equipping of Arab military officers? 

(d) Direct negotiations between Israel and the Arabs 
are necessary to achieve a meaningful settle- 


m 
4. Transportation. Do you believe that: 
(a) A trust fund should be established to finance mass 
cay improvements? 
(b) The $4,000,000,000 annual Federal ex 
highway ‘construction should be ri 
(c) The aviation industry should be sequined to finance 
the supersonic transport rather than the Federal 
Government? 
5. Economy. Do you believe that: 
(a) The United States is nearing a recession? 


a on 


THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE—AMER- 
ICA’S SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 1970 issue of American Labor we 
find a thought-provoking article about 
the work of Mr. Jesse M. Calhoon, the 
imaginative and innovative president of 
the National Marine Engineers’ Bene- 
ficial Association—MEBA—of the AFL- 
CIO. 

The article, entitled “The Forgotten 
People—America’s Scientists and Engi- 
neers,” is a thought-provoking discussion 
of the unique problem that many profes- 
sionals today face—the joint problem of 
keeping up with scientific advancement 
and making meaningful contributions to 
our society. 

Mr. Calhoon rightly believes that the 
present economic situation and America's 
pace of technological development have 
made it imperative that we improve the 
condition of our scientists and engineers. 

Under the skillful direction of Mr. Cal- 
hoon, MEBA has begun to analyze and 
offer solutions to the specific problems of 
these people. One new development has 
been the creation of the Calhoon-MEBA 
Engineering School—an institution of 
learning designed to develop fully qual- 
ified and accredited marine engineers for 
job opportunities on America’s merchant 
fleet. It is the only such engineering 
school in the world that is exclusively 
sponsored by the industry itself. This has 
been but one breakthrough toward meet- 
ing the problem. 

I feel that everyone concerned with 
jobs and job opportunities should be 
aware of the initiatives that Jesse M. 
Calhoon and MEBA are making and 
their success in meeting those difficult 
challenges of today. 

The article follows: 
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No Undecided 


(b) Prices will continue to rise? ; 
5 3 Wage and price controls should be established? . _. 


No Undecided 


6 
27 


d) The surtax should be continued beyond this June 


at 5 percent? 


4 | 6. National defense. Do you believe that: A 
(a) An all-volunteer army should be established as an 


alternative to the 


vo arms limitation 


7. Environment. Do 
(a) Sus ao 


the cleanup costs? 


8. Crime. Do va believe that: 


raft? 


(b) Deployment of the ABM and multiple-warhead 
miss les should be suspended pending outcome 


talks (SALT) with the Soviet 


ion? 
(c) The "United States should sharply reduce level of 
300,000 troops in Europe? 
Pirat that: 
ederal antipollution efforts have ‘cou 


eA Stronger enforcement of existing laws 
e) Industries should be allowed to Boer it they pay 


(f) All Government agencies should be required to 
environmental factors before approving 
ic works or construction projects? 


(a) The best way to reduce the crime rate is to increase 


size and ype of local 


the 
(b) Ex-addicts should be 


police agencies? ___ 
or in drug education 


programs in the schools? 
(c) The United States should seek international agree- 
perat apiy restricting the production of 


(d) Police si icaid be permitted to fingerprint, question, 
and detain suspects for up to 60 hours without 
filing criminal charges against them? 


THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE—AMERICA’S SCIEN- 
TISTS AND ENGINEERS 


“In the United States, the average engi- 
neer and scientist of today is little better 
than a migratory worker. Add all the impos- 
ing college degrees you want to after his 
name, he still has to hop from job to job and 
by the time he reaches 40 he might just as 
well have been picking lettuce for all the fu- 
ture he has.” 

The words were uttered in dead earnest re- 
cently by Jesse M. Calhoon, president of the 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Asso- 
ciation in an exclusive interview with ALM, 
opening a hitherto unexplored line of dis- 
cussion that not only needs public airing 
but—in Mr. Calhoon’s opinion—massive and 
immediate corrective programs if the pool of 
scientific intelligence that has brought 
American technology to its present eminence 
is to survive. 

As MEBA'’s top officer, seated in his execu- 
tive offices at 17 Battery Place in Manhattan, 
quietly outlined the situation, it’s a sobering 
one. With a work-life expectancy that rarely 
reaches two decades, a vast proportion of the 
nation’s very best technological minds find 
themselves—at an age when most individ- 
uals are entering their best productive 
years—stranded and on the shelf. The parade, 
for all of their intelligence, has passed them 
by. 

Few have any pensions to look forward to 
because the very nature of their sporadic and 
ever changing assignments with constantly 
different contractors have never kept them 
long enough with any single company to at- 
tain one. Nor are there any portability plans 
that presently cover them as they move from 
job to job. 

Their salaries, instead of going up with 
experience, take the very opposite position of 
this normal graph because the fantastic 
strides in technological development often 
obsolete their special learnings almost as 
rapidly as they have mastered them. And 
the greater this acceleration (which has 
moved with almost unbelievable speed dur- 
ing the 60’s) the greater has become the 
obsolescent factor and the salary decline. 

“Considering their essentiality,” said the 
47-year-old soft spoken head of the Marine 
Engineers, “and reserving any discussion of 
the human factors for the moment, the lack 
of foresight that has been exhibited in the 
personnel handling of so precious a man- 
power cargo is almost incomprehensible.” 


What brought the matter to the surface in 
the first place was an accidental conversa- 
tional by-product engendered by an explora- 
tory talk for a cover story with this tall, 
slightly graying North Carolinan—one of 
nine children born to a fisherman father on 
April 4, 1923 in Belhaven, a stone’s throw 
from Cape Hatteras. 

It came as a result of an oblique compar- 
ative analysis of Calhoon’s own unionized 
engineers (he was elected president of MEBA 
in 1963 and in that short span has chalked 
up the greatest gains for its members in the 
union’s 93-year history) as against the vast 
bulk of scientists and engineers who, as yet, 
are outside any union umbrella and who 
have become victims of their own hesitancy 
to associate. 

“No other nation on earth,” he said, refer- 
ring to the conditions under discussion, “has 
so careless ... so callous ... and in the end 
what might very well turn out to be... so 
disastrous a policy. It destroys every fibre 
of incentive in a man.” 

RE-EXAMINATION IMPERATIVE 

At stake in this need for re-evaluation and 
change, as Calhoon sees it, are not only the 
immediate destinies of the country’s very 
finest scientific and engineering talents pres- 
ently blueprinting and overseeing every area 
of the nation’s technological projects, but— 
even more importantly—the maintenance 
and growth of this pool of intelligence so 
vitally needed in the competitive world of 
tomorrow. 

“If the present system is not altered,” 
Stated Calhoon flatly, “we may wind up with 
a massive shortage of the very key creative 
brains America needs to survive.” 

The example of the “present system” he 
offered by way of illustration was a simple 
one which he stated could be multiplied “by 
as many digits as there are scientists and en- 
gineers.” In essence, it works as follows: 

Much of the building contractors, most 
technological organizations have minimum 
staffs, expanding only as the need requires. 
With the nature of government contracts, 
their short life expectancy and the compet- 
itive bidding aspects involved, good business 
sense must dictate this procedure. 

When a specific company receives a spe- 
cific contract which may call for some 50 
engineers with “solid state” experience (or 
whatever) the company that has won the 
contract goes out into the marketplace and 
gathers its special talent utilizing hiring 
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niques not appreciably different from 
that of a tomato farmer. Once hired, these 
men and their families are then moved to 
the job site where they normally remain un- 
til the specific contract is terminated. When 
it is over—that is that. 

The heads of households bundle up their 
families and possessions, put their homes 
up for sale (generally at a loss when all the 
cost factors are collated) and begin all over 
again, moving to another town in another 
state that could be clear across the country 
if that’s where the next openings are. 

“The irony here,” said Calhoon, “is that 
a tomato picker—and Lord knows I'm not 
trying to downgrade anybody—can always 
pick tomatoes. But an engineer who's been 
out of college for 15 years often can no 
longer find work in his special area of tech- 
nical competence because science has passed 
him by. 

“Wher he’s on a job he never has time 
to attend the extra classes that might keep 
him up to date—even if a post graduate 
school were nearby. And when he’s out of 
work, he’s just much too concerned with 
the immediate effort of seeking employment 
to be able to afford that luxury. It’s a vicious 
circle and—as it shapes up now—there’s no 
way out.” 

The provisions presently made by either 
management or government to help supply 
this type of technical upgrading are con- 
spicuous by their absence, noted Calhoon. 

“Billions are being spent on training un- 
employables and underemployables,” he said, 
“but when it comes to investing dollars on 
the very best minds we have—the amount 
isn’t even worth talking about.” 


AS ENGINEERS SEE IT 


“It’s a dead-end street,’ said one 42-year- 
old engineer echoing Calhoon’s statements 
in an off-the-cuff interview with ALM. 


“Over the past 15 years I've had some seven 
or eight different jobs for different compa- 


nies. The few times that I bought a home, I 
lost money when it came to selling it be- 
cause the need for immediate cash was so 
pressing. When I rented, I was rarely com- 
pensated sufficiently for the new move. In 
the last analysis—as I see it—I really can't 
blame anybody but myself. 

“But T1 tell you this much,” he continued, 
“If I have anything to say about it, my 
kids are not going to be engineers.” 

Said another: “I’ve gone from Texas, to 
Los Angeles, to Maryland and back to Texas 
again since 1961. It’s like living out of a 
trunk. You don’t have roots anywhere. Your 
wife’s either packing or unpacking cr repack- 
ing all the time. No sooner do my sons make 
friends than they have to say good bye to 
them. Every once in a while I ask myself 
‘What have I done to my family?’ and I 
don't like what I see.” 

Typical, too, was a third reaction: “I don't 
want to sound like some long-haired yippee, 
because I'm not the type at all. But when 
you live in growing fear that your present 
spot may be your last because you've had no 
opportunity to keep up with the times, it 
does something to your morale. Most of us 
certainly have the background, the intel- 
ligence and the willingness to take any 
refresher courses necessary. But the problem 
is—how does one live in that interim?” 

The present shortsighted policies, he 
observed bitterly, “made no sense at all.” 
To be washed up at 40 was not an indictment 
of the technical and scientific fraternity, 
“but of a system that passively permits it to 
happen,” he said. 

MEBA’S FIRST INVOLVEMENT 

MEBA’s first involvement with this prob- 
lem came as a result of an incident that 
occured late in 1968. A maritime union since 
its founding almost a century ago—actually 
the oldest maritime union in the world and 
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the second oldest in the country—its mem- 
bership had consisted of the marine engl- 
neers on the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Gulf, 
the Lakes, the Rivers and Harbors. And 
during all of that century (the National 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association was 
formally born under that name in 1875 
though its origins, under the other names 
can be traced back to pre Civil War days) 
it had remained within its own baliwick, 
serving its very specialized type of member- 
ship. 

But late in 1968 a telephone call made by 
the Port Engineers of New York City to 
MEBA’s Jesse Calhoon was to open up a 
whole new line of thinking and a hitherto 
uncharted area of both opportunity and 
service. 

The port engineers supervise the ordering 
and operations of construction and re- 
pairs and had always been considered to be 
a part of management. 

“They came to us,” said Calhoon, “with 
some very basic trade union problems: 

“They had no job security . . . there were 
no standard wage scales .. . raises were sole- 
ly at the caprice of the company (U.S. 
Lines) .,. their pension plan was a privately 
funded one which—translated into dollars— 
means that if management goes out of busi- 
ness, so does the fund. There was no machin- 
ery for grievances . .. and more of the 
same...” 

Calhoon went to work immediately, got 
& consent decree from the U.S. Lines, or- 
ganized the New York group and within 
the space of a year—expanding this initial 
effort—had organized the preponderant ma- 
jority of the port engineers in America. 

The result of these drives apparently 
reached some of the key officers of an in- 
dependent union—the Engineers and Scien- 
tists of California—comprising some 1,200 
members, who initiated talks of possible af- 
filiation. Involved were three west-coast 
based companies: Pacific Gas & Electric, Bay 
Area Unit of Engineers & Scientists of Cali- 
fornia and the Western Association of En- 
gineers and Land Surveyors, Inc. All were 
organized in 1969 and all came under the 
MEBA umbrella—The Professional, Office & 
Industrial Union—which MEBA organized in 
1967 and which is allied with District I., 
Pacific Coast District. 

Some few months later, the engineers and 
naval architects at Gibbs & Cox (one of the 
nation’s leading marine design engineering 
firms) also were merged into this labor or- 
ganization. 


POTENTIAL EXAMINED 


With this behind it, sometime in the mid- 
dle of last year, MEBA’s Executive Commit- 
tee met and undertook the first truly serious 
consideration of the potential of this new 
and hitherto untapped area it had opened. 

Analyzed were: the problems inherent in 
terms of labor education and orientation of 
a professional group hitherto non-union by 
both character and training; the size of the 
universe that might be organized; the re- 
gional demographic break-outs; manpower 
and collateral requirements, and costs, 

Out of it came some revealing facts: 

In terms of numbers, the potential uni- 
verse was between 800,000 and 900,000, paral- 
leling a figure attained only by perhaps four 
or five of the very largest internationals in 
the nation. 

In terms of annual income, the median 
structure was in the neighborhood of $10,000 
a year (as of June 1969, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics). 

In terms of competitive factors (from an 
organizing standpoint) they seemed, on the 
face of it, to be non-existent. Most of the 
industrial unions did not speak the language 
of the scientist or engineer, nor did there 
appear to be an empathy of interests. As 
for the craft unions, which have always 
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stayed within their own special trades, there 
seemed little reason to believe they would 
change their patterns of behavior. 

By every measurement—physical, economic 
and psychological—MEBA shaped up as the 
most logical labor organization to tackle the 
job. 

“Trade unionism,” said Calhoon in this 
context, “has performed very well for our own 
engineers. Why then—by extension—could 
not MEBA perform as satisfactorily for every 
other type of scientist and engineer? Their 
problems are parallel and we've faced them 
and solved them all before.” 

Most to the point, as Calhoon summed it 
up, the professional man, himself, was com- 
ing round to the view that “professional- 
ism—that does not relate to a decent stand- 
ard of living” was nothing but a meaningless 
and hollow form of pride. 

“We're perhaps the only ones who can talk 
to them at their own level,” he said. 


THE CHANGES NEEDED 


Among the principal immediate changes 
required, Calhoon feels, is the restructuring 
of the present methods of hiring and firing; 
the development of extensive re-educational 
programs completely financed by manage- 
ment and/or government, or both; the estab- 
lishment of fully funded portable pension 
plans and the creation of collective bargain- 
ing machinery to make it all possible. 

Some of the basics, as he saw them: 

A nationwide, interchangeable portable 
pension plan for every scientist and engineer. 

Ample severance pay on a per contract basis 
to cover all losses concommitant with mov- 
ing, plus reasonable allowances for average 
time periods of unemployment as indicated 
by some mutually acceptable data service. 

Specified time segments for sabattical 
leaves to provide adequate retraining and re- 
fresher courses to be funded by the employer 
via a monthly check-off system, with the 
monies to be deposited in escrow. 

“The government is perhaps the worst 
offender in this area,” said Calhoon. “They 
spend billions on research but nothing on 
the researcher. He’s as expendable as a dead 
lamp.” 

As far as management was concerned, “en- 
gineers are generally put in the officer’s pen- 
sion plan, which is very good—for manage- 
ment. The dollars accrued are figured in as 
part of each contractual budget, but with 
the rapid turnover of scientific personnel, it 
all actually winds up being split among the 
top echelon who are the only ones that stay 
on. So they're not only getting the benefits 
of their own pension plan but a piece of 
everybody elses,” said Calhoon. 

The remark was uttered, one felt, as Cal- 
hoon leaned back in his chair, not as an 
angry reflection of some Machiavellian mach- 
ination on the part of management, but 
rather as an open appraisal of a set of cir- 
cumstances which somehow had to be per- 
mitted to grow. The cool, trim, top officer of 
MEBA is a pragmatist who has spent too 
much of his working hours at the bargain- 
ing table not to know that what may appear 
to be a proper grievance often may be as 
directiy affected the destinies of the very 
much a part of accident as design; that man- 
agement cannot be held solely responsible 
for a way of doing business if the very na- 
ture of this business is dictated by another 
controlling factor (the government) which 
by its particular contractual arrangements 
has created the present hiring techniques 
and has done nothing to rectify its inequities. 

But regardless of where the responsibilities 
lay. these accumulative policies of neglect 
xina of people a nation can least afford to 
ose. 


ON CALHOON HIMSELF 


If anyone can move into this difficult area 
with intelligence and direction, it’s the soft- 
spoken, tough-fibered, beautifully disciplined 
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chief executive of the National Marine En- 
gineers’ Beneficial Association who got his 
first taste of the sea when he signed on as a 
coal passer in Norfolk, Virginia, in 1939, at 
the age of 16 ... as a member of the National 
Maritime Union. 

Within four years this wiry youngster 
went from coal passer to fireman to oller and 
early in 1943, entered the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Officers’ Candidate School in 
New London, Connecticut. 

Norfolk was a large coal port at the time 
Calhoon first helped fire a ship, delivering 
much of its cargo to New England power 
plants, still largely dependent, then, on this 
source of fuel. America had not yet come out 
of its great depression and those who were 
part of it remember what the salary struc- 
tures were. It was a comparatively active 
port, moving—as it did—a basic necessity. 
But with the war clouds gathering, the 
growing demands of friendly nations strug- 
gling to defeat Hitlerism turned it—about 
1940—into one of America’s principal sea 
lanes for export of munitions and young 
Calhoon was part of a number of crews who 
delivered the materials of war to the British, 
to the Red Sea and even as far as to the 
Persian Gulf—one of the supply depots of 
the Russians. 

They were adventurous days for a kid of 
17. And dangerous ones, too. The boy from 
Belhaven did not miss his share of near- 
deaths. A ship that he was on during that 
period was torpedoed in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Luckily, he was one of the survivors picked 
up by a fishing boat and brought safely to 
shore in Louisiana. Memories were there, 
too, of action in the Mediterranean during 
the invasion of North Africa as part of the 
manpower shuttling supply ships back and 
forth and of similar duties during the in- 
vasion of Sicily as well. 

“It’s difficult to put into words,” said Cal- 
hoon looking out of his windows that of- 


fered a magnificent view of the New York 
harbor, “but you get to know a little bit 
more about the meaning of life when you're 
facing death.” 

JOINS MEBA 


In 1943 (as noted previously) Calhoon 
entered the Officers’ Candidate School in 
New London, securing his 3rd Engineers li- 
cense in February of 1944. It was at this 
point in his history that he severed his mem- 
bership with the National Maritime Union 
and joined his present labor organization, 
MEBA. He was then one month short of 
being 21. 

For the next several years the sibling of- 
ficer served on a variety of vessels, initially 
delivering military cargo until the war's end, 
then moving over to the more mundane 
sea-going occupations which took him—be- 
fore it was over—all over the world, 

“If a country has a shore line,” smiled 
Calhoon, “I guess I’ve been there.” 

The 1946-47 year was particularly signifi- 
cant for a number of reasons. First, it found 
Calhoon—of all places—in Shanghai, China; 
not as a seaman but as an instructor. The 
“professorial” assignment was for the Chung 
Shing Coal Mining Company and the subject 
he had gone there to teach was refrigeration 
engineering, hardly known there at the time. 

“I really don't know why I took the job 
now,” Calhoon's face broke into a grin, “ex- 
cept maybe that I was 25, I'd recently got- 
ten married and we thought it might be a 
nice place for an extended honeymoon.” 

The extended oriental honeymoon never 
materialized. By the time he was able to 
clear the necessary papers for his wife she 
had become pregnant and the decision was 
made that it would be best for her to remain 
home. 

Thus—what might have been a meaning- 
ful move was reshuffied in retrospect by 
biology and Calhoon remained in Shanghai 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


only until shortly before the birth of his 
son (Richard) and that was the end of his 
teaching career. 


STANDS FOR OFFICE 


He returned to the sea once more (by 
now he was a chief engineer) shipping out 
for a number of companies until 1954. At 
that point he had made a decision that was 
to take him ashore for good. He had decided 
to stand for Business Manager of Norfolk’s 
Local 11. 

After that, his rise in the union’s hierarchy 
was rapid. In 1959 he was elected National 
Secretary-Treasurer and—at the next elec- 
tion—succeeded to the Presidency in 1963. 

Actually, through a series of unantici- 
pated events, he wound up being the act- 
ing president almost from the time he had 
been elected secretary-treasurer. This time 
the transference was caused by politics. 

The real president, the person who had 
run for that top spot with Calhoon as the 
second man on the ticket, went on a leave 
of absence shortly after taking office to 
work as the late John F. Kennedy’s labor 
liaison during his presidential campaign— 
and just never returned. To this reporter's 
knowledge, it’s a “first” of its kind. 

He moved over to industry after his stint 
with Kennedy (a number of MEBA members 
made this change annually, but never a 
top officer before) and is presently vice- 
president of West Coast Airlines. Calhoon, 
therefore, who was the chief executive of- 
ficer—in fact if not in name—during his 
first term, was elected in a breeze the next 
time around. 


STICKY PROBLEMS 


As Chairman of the Negotiating Commit- 
tee (a job he has held since 1958) he faced 
a number of sticky bargaining problems dur- 
ing those early years. 

“A lot of it was created by the Maritime 
Unions’ own short sighted thinking,” he said. 

During the war, as he related it, the 
officialdom of all Maritime Unions—instead 
of bargaining for wage increases, took the 
route of “war bonus pay” instead. As it 
worked back then, since most every price 
quoted to the government for goods and 
services was predicated on some cost-plus 
formula and since management merely added 
this to its cost and passed it along, the plan 
seemed simpler to work with and the gains 
seemed more easily procurable. 

“What they didn’t realize,” stated Calhoon, 
“was that a wage structure has a factor of 
permanence but a ‘bonus’ doesn’t, When the 
war was over, so were the bonuses and the 
wage scale went right back to the 1940 
levels.” 

When collective bargaining began in earn- 
est, as Calhoon reviewed it, the industry was 
so far behind that it really couldn’t ask 
for all it needed and hadn't even the slight- 
est hope of receiving it. The concentration 
on the attainment of immediate wage in- 
creases was so urgent that it almost pre- 
cluded the introduction of other benefits as 
part of the package as well. 

“They could have gotten more if they had 
taken a more hard-nosed attitude in "46," 
said Calhoon. “We were half-a-dozen years 
behind the labor movement and had a lot of 
catching up to do. 

“As a sailing engineer—speaking for my- 
self—I was getting the same amount of va- 
cation in 1956 as I got when I started as a 
coal passer in 1939.” 

ON MEBA GAINS 

On vacation improvements, Calhoon’s rec- 
ord since taking over as chairman of the Ne- 
gotiating Committee speaks for itself. In the 
first go-round in 1958, the following advances 
were incorporated into the MEBA contract: 

(a) 60 day vacations for all MEBA per- 
sonnel working in “Dry Cargo,” (those ves- 
sels carrying freight and/or passengers). 
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(b) 90 day vacations for those working 
tankers, 

(For those wondering about the discrep- 
ancy in the number of vacation days between 
the two types of jobs, the answer actually 
relates to the number of days a man can 
come ashore. Traditionally, tankers will come 
into port and pump out their cargo in from 
16 to 36 hours, giving a man no time ashore. 
Dry Cargo vessels, on the other hand have 
had—until very recently—a normal ten-day 
turnaround period permitting the engineer 
greater time to visit his family. The new 
containerized vessels presently coming to the 
fore have cut this turnaround time consid- 
erably, and there is presently a very serious 
reevaluation of vacation schedules in this 
area). 

Today, vacation benefits stand at: 

(a) 108 days for Dry Cargo 

(b) 144 days for tankers 

In the area of pensions, the results are 
equally impressive. In 1956, MEBA’s mini- 
mum pension at age 65 stood at $100 a 
month. Today, the figure is $425 a month 
with a sliding scale that can come to as 
much as $1,240 a month. And that’s after 
25 years of service regardless of age. 

MEBA’s welfare program is among the best 
in the country, covering every member of 
the family in the fields of insurance and 
medical and dental care. The national orga- 
nization has diagnostic clinics in New York 
Baltimore, New Orleans and San Francisco. 


SOME FIRSTS 


In its collective bargaining operations, 
MEBA has created one of the most intelligent 
short and long-range formulas for the han- 
dling of grievances that might well be uti- 
lized by other unions for study. 

The machinery operates on an industry- 
wide rather than a local level basis and fol- 
lows pretty specific patterns. 

When a grievance comes to a port agent, 
if he cannot handle the situation immedi- 
ately he sends it to the national office where 
it is put on the agenda. Every month, all of 
these unsettled grievances are brought to 
arbitration before a five-man board com- 
posed of two from management, two from 
labor and an impartial arbitrator. Settle- 
ment time for each of these grievances must 
be accomplished in 15 days. And there’s a 
special provision for immediate arbitration 
in case of an emergency. 

The formula cuts out all intermediary 
time consuming stages and leaves both un- 
ion and management with no grievances 
that are over 45 days old. 

“At bargaining time,” said Calhoon, “there 
are no grievances to bog anyone down and 
we can all get to the immediate business 
at hand.” 

Inaugurated in 1961, the formula has now 
been adopted by some of the maritime un- 
ions, according to Calhoon, who “believes it 
could be adopted for most industries.” 

1961 marked still another “first” in col- 
lective bargaining for the Marine Engineers. 
It’s a “schedule” that does not arise in 
general national labor-management negotia- 
tions, but it is mentioned here, in passing, 
to indicate how far more complex MEBA’s 
contracts are than many others in the labor 
movement and how many items (little known 
to the public at large) are subject of nego- 
tiations. 

The specific item referred to is a “Mini- 
mum Food Schedule” which sets down the 
minimum quality and minimum content of 
the meat, eggs, milk, vegetables and other 
edibles that must be maintained on ship and 
served at each meal to the engineers. It even 
includes the kind of dishes on which that 
food must be served and the quality of 
“linen” on the table. 

Words recalled written by such master 
tellers of sea stories as Conrad and Melville 
of the food that used to be meted out to the 
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devils that manned ti. ups, brings into 
focus the realization that this is not some 
incidental or capricious part of the MEBA 
contract, but a very vital adjunct that over- 
sees the dietary needs of its membership. 

A collateral codicil in this health aspect 
is the agreement MEBA also negotiates cov- 
ering the size of the bed an engineer will 
sleep in, the square footage of the room, the 
soap, towels and hot water that must be 
supplied and a baker's dozen of other sub- 
jects—all designated to make living condi- 
tions at sea as comfortable and pleasant as 
possible. 

EARLY HISTORY 

The Marine Engineer's Beneficial Associa- 
tion—as a recognized continuously func- 
tioning union—dates back to 1875, but his- 
tory records abortive efforts to organize 
marine engineers as far back as 1854 when 
the first group that rates a text mention 
banded together as the Steamboat Engineers 
Association. The burial was rapid with few 
in attendance. 

During the next couple of decades a num- 
ber of other associations struggled to the 
surface, remained a moment in the sun and 
wilted at the first cold draft of adversity. 
The reasons were varied: the antipathetic 
climate of the times, the inability of the 
membership to achieve unity among them- 
selves, no real direction, money—or more 
to the point—the constant lack of it, little 
organizational know-how and more of the 
same. 

The early history of the marine unions, 
thus, is pretty much a carbon copy of the 
story line of hundreds of other prematurely 
conceived labor organizations that came be- 
fore their hour had come. They had their 
day of enthusiasm and what appeared to be 
cohesiveness, then in rapid order—followed 
the terminal triad of poverty, apathy and 
extinction. 

Under the leadership of Garrett Duow, 


however (MEBA’s first president and a very 
able man from what little records are ex- 
tant), the disorganized pool of marine en- 
gineers on both coasts, the Gulf, the Great 
Lakes and the rivers and harbors was finally 


merged into a viable organization the 
chemistry of which was to remain stable. For 
statisticians, MEBA is the second oldest sur- 
viving union in the United States, with a 
membership established 11 years before the 
birth of the American Federation of Labor. 

The complete history of its initial at- 
tempts to walk, of its rising strength and 
importance during World War I, of its sub- 
sequent decline and later resurrection after 
the Wagner Act are all there for the dedi- 
cated chronicler at MEBA’s headquarters at 
17 Battery Place in New York City. 

It's a fascinating bunch of yesterdays all 
of which have gone into the character of the 
union that is “now.” . . . a union which, as 
ALM’s brief compilation of facts concerning 
merely its wage and pension and welfare 
structure, is unique in many ways. 


CALHOON-MEBA SCHOOL 


One of its more recent projects that can 
certainly qualify in this category is the Cal- 
hoon-MEBA Engineering School. 

It’s simple enough to explain what it is: 
an institution of learning designed to de- 
velop fully qualified and accredited marine 
engineers for job opportunities on America’s 
merchant fleet. 

What makes it unique, however, is that it 
is the only such engineering school in the 
world exclusively sponsored by the industry 
itself. It made maritime history in 1968 
when it graduated its first class of fully 
qualified marine engineering students at a 
commencement exercise in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, attended by the nation’s top leaders in 
labor, management and government, all of 
whom viewed it as a milestone in creative 
industrial-procurement planning. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


For how it all came into being, one must 
go back to a survey undertaken by MEBA 
on the job pattern shifts of the graduates of 
U.S. Maritime Academies. Something, in its 
opinion, was very wrong. 

The survey revealed several facts in spe- 
cifics: U.S. Maritime Academy graduates 
were receiving Bachelor of Science degrees 
and—after a five year period—had left the 
service at a ratio factor of 91 percent. Plac- 
ing this statistic in juxtaposition with 
MEBA's own approximately 6 percent loss of 
membership every year through retirement, 
attrition and death, the picture became dis- 
turbingly significant. 

“The whole thing was brought into even 
sharper focus,” said Leon Shapiro, MEBA's 
secretary-treasurer of District One, “when 
we discovered—while in the midst of the sur- 
vey—that many of our ships destined to 
carry cargo, including defense supplies for 
Vietnam, had developed serious manpower 
shortages which made for delays in sailing, 
and that much of these critical goods were 
not being delivered on time. Putting it sim- 
ply, the Academies were not supplying the 
needed reserve labor pool to properly man 
the merchant fleet.” 

What was happening was that the gradu- 
ates of the Academies had received a free 
education, had served their terms and—in 
almost overwhelming numbers—had gone 
ashore. 

“We just had to do something about it,” 
said Shapiro. 

Exploratory talks with management re- 
vealed that they, too, were cognizant of the 
problem and of the urgency of the need. 
Thus was started the initial machinery that 
eventuated into the present Calhoon-MEBA 
Engineering School ... a government ap- 
proved two year course designed to supply 
the industry with its changeable manpower 
requirements. 

Students need a high school diploma or its 
equivalency to enter. They must be between 
the ages of 18 and 27. The curriculum has 
provisions for upgrading the skills of older 
engineers as well; they can come back for 
advanced courses in the more sophisticated 
machinery areas permitting them to upgrade 
their licenses. 

Administered by a joint labor-manage- 
ment board of trustees, with Roy A. Luebbe 
as its Director, it is entirely privately fi- 
nanced by MEBA and the maritime industry. 
Its curriculum is set by the United States 
Coast Guard which issues the final examina- 
tions and licenses. 

“And the amount of students is completely 
controlled,” said Calhoon. “When our analy- 
sis indicates that jobs may be more plentiful, 
we raise the number of undergraduates. 
When it looks like they're going to be less 
plentiful, we lower the number. That way we 
can pretty generally guarantee a graduate a 
job and keep him in the maritime industry 
for a much longer period of time.” 

How well the school is regarded may be 
found in a letter recently sent to MEBA’s 
president by the Navy Department’s Naval 
Systems Command which, noting that it pres- 
ently “has no capability of its own for the 
training of the operation and maintenance 
personnel...” (on a modified Central Oper- 
ations Systems product), requested that 
“consideration be given to making avail- 
able . . . suitable classroom space for this 
Command on a non-interfering reimburs- 
able basis . . .” (at the Calhoon—MEBA Engi- 
neering School). 

AS MUNDELL SEES MEBA 

This concern for engineers; for the devel- 
pment of their jobs and their security and— 
from a practical standpoint—for the dollars 
to make it all possible, is certainly among 
the reasons for the Marine Technician’s 
Guild (an independent union) to have re- 
cently affiliated with MEBA. 

Robert G. Mundell, a design engineer at 
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Gibbs & Cox, perhaps the top marine design 
engineering firm in the country (they created 
the S.S. United States and many of the 
Navy's fighting ships) and president of MTG- 
MEBA, summed up the reasons for his or- 
ganization’s affiliation this way: 

“Our basic thrust came as a result of long 
drawn out negotiations we had with the com- 
pany (C&C) in 1968-1969. We really went 
the gamut .. . had better than 50 hearings 
at the NLRB. This colossal litigation is an 
extremely costly procedure for a small inde- 
pendent just to bring a company to the bar- 
gaining table...” 

The difficulty with independents, as Mun- 
dell says he has learned from bitter expe- 
rience, is that the company treats them more 
as a little brother than as a responsible en- 
tity; that their philosophy is principally “a 
benevolent manana one,” and that the dis- 
sipation of energies are routed into so many 
tangential issues that the real ones very 
rarely even get to the table—much less wind 
up being solved. 

“It's never a really serious bargainer,” he 
said, “because it just doesn’t think you're 
important enough.” 

The decision to affiliate with a stronger 
group, Mundell stated, had been discussed 
and agreed upon for some time. The only 
thing that had not been finalized was “who.” 

“We chose MEBA,” said Mundell, “because 
it is composed of professional people and 
because we relate to each other. They run 
the ships; we design them. In a sense we're 
part of the same family. 

“More than that, we got a package that 
included complete autonomy and continu- 
ance of operation.” 

The major benefits to his Guild, as Mundell 
laid them out, were MEBA’s continuous ef- 
forts to promote legislation beneficial to the 
maritime industry, which, he felt, would 
stimulate action on impending work. 

“We have a normal die-curve after every 
war,” he said. “We're the only nation in the 
world that absolutely disavows its fleet when 
the shooting is over; like some unwanted 
infant, that winds up in the garbage can. 
Don’t ask me to explain why we think this 
way, but we're in that cycle right now.” 

He stressed, too, that the “stature” of 
MEBA was bringing infinitely better and 
faster response in many areas than his own 
former independent had ever been able to 
achieve. 

“We're in the process of coming out of 
difficult times,” Mundell summed up condi- 
tions in his own industry, “and are now— 
as far as professional people are concerned— 
in the very infancy of meaningful organizing. 

“For us, there’s mandatory need for MEBA. 
It represents a labor organization of pro- 
fessionals which lets the engineer keep his 
independent professionalism, yet combines 
it with the necessary power of unionism to 
give him the benefits he could not other- 
wise obtain.” 


FELSO'S ANALYSIS 


Reached in his California offices, Michael 
J. Felso, formerly an engineer with the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Company and now work- 
ing president of the Engineers and Scientists 
of California, cited a number of different 
reasons for his Independent's affiliation: 

“We were like lightweights fighting a 
heavyweight. They (Pacific Gas & Electric) 
had more money, more savvy, more time 
for delaying actions, more hands to put to 
work on any project designed to knock us 
down. 

“We had no full time staff. Hell, we had 
no staff. The officers of our association were 
part time people who gave what hours they 
could. How can you really negotiate effec- 
tively that way—with anybody, let alone 
PGE.” 

Representing some 1,800 members at PGE, 
Felso felt the odds against him were just too 
great. 
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“We affiliated for MEBA'’s expertise, for its 
backing, for its complete financial assistance 
and for its AFL-CIO charter which would pro- 
tect us against raiding. And they didn’t try to 
absorb us as some other unions did. We're 
affiliated but we're separate. We run our own 
show completely.” 

Asked to explore some visible changes as a 
result of the affiliation, Felso stated that his 
organization had gone from a second story 
two-room office with one in help to a complete 
full-time staff (of organizer, attorney ... you 
name it); that their financial problems 
were over (“We couldn’t even go to arbitra- 
tion before,”) and that they have not only 
gained greater respect but more membership 
as well. 

On the mood of the membership; “the 
spirit is one of renewed confidence.” On the 
dehumanization factor: “We're not as much 
a number as we were before. But I imagine 
that in our highly technical ambient, some 
of that dehumanization rubs off on every- 
body.” 

On security: “I think that’s going to get 
a whole lot better. Engineers are the greatest 
vagabonds in the world. Portable pension 
plans are their only answer for retirement 
and security. Our people here are very opti- 
mistic that this will come to pass.” 

FROM MEBA’S BRIDGE 

Said Henry Dooley, vice president of POIU 
and organizer for MEBA on the west coast, 
when contacted in his office in San Francisco: 

“Almost universally, they contact us. 
They've read or heard about MEBA some- 
place and put us on their shopping list. We 
don’t want some—we're looking for a union 
of professional people—and some don’t want 
us. But our average is far better than 
average.” 

He said that about 7,000 new members 
had come into POIU and MEBA within the 
last 18 months and that that figure could 
very well be doubled in the next 90 days. 

“We've signed contracts with the largest 
steamship company on the west coast (Amer- 
ican President Lines),” he said, “for their 
office and clerical workers. We've got Consol- 
idated Marine Industries. And we're now in 
the Labor Board (NLRB) for election at the 
North American Rockwell Autonetics Plant 
in Anaheim, California.” 

The association at North American— 
Aerospace, Professional and Technical Asso- 
ciation—is now affiliated with MEBA. It has 
@ membership of some 3,000 engineers. 

APTA-MEBA President Robert Hunter 
feels that “through affillation with a strong 
national organization attuned to the spe- 
cialized problems and needs of the profes- 
sional, technical and salaried employe, very 
considerable progress can be achieved.” 

George Bean, APTA’s executive director, 
was a little less formal. “This affiliation 
marks a new era not only for us at Auto- 
netics, but throughout the aerospace in- 
dustry. We're happy to enter into association 
with our brother professionals of MEBA for 
we know they have much to offer ...in 
bargaining strength and other benefits.” 

What these benefits are, as MEBA’s secre- 
tary-treasurer of District I pointed out, can 
be summed up in a few major categories. 
Said Leon Shapiro: 

“I'd say they're the availability of our re- 
search facilities with respect to contract ne- 
gotiations and pension and welfare; with re- 
spect to studies on work problems and our 
experience to organize them into meaning- 
ful benefits. These are the top priority con- 
siderations of any professional man.” 

VIEW FROM THE TOP 

MEBA's President Calhoon summed it up 

with equal pragmatism but from a little dif- 


ferent side of the hill. 

“If America wants to stay on top, we'll 
need all the brains we can get,” he said. 
“The best way not to get them is to do what 
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we're doing now—throwing them away. You 
can’t have a modern world without engineers, 
but we're not going to have too many engi- 
neers unless we do something about setting 
the situation straight—and very soon.” 

The next step lies—apparently—in the lap 
of these very engineers themselves. And just 
as apparently—something seems to be hap- 
pening: a loosening of the adhesive of aloof- 
ness towards the concept that they... 
somehow are or should be above the labor 
movement. 

If this professionalism can—at long last— 
be tied into unionsim; if this is an idea 
whose hour has finally come, America is in 
for a tide of mergers or affiliations that could 
well make MEBA one of the largest unions 
in the world. 


MR. STAHLMAN SPEAKS OUT 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, this past Friday, at Nashville, 
the Tennessee Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion dedicated its new headquar- 
ters. 

On that occasion Legionnaires from 
across Tennessee and their distinguished 
guests were privileged to hear an ad- 
dress by the dean of southern newspaper 
publishers, Mr. James G. Stahlman of 
the Nashville Banner. 

Mr. Stahlman, a member of the Legion 
himself for 51 years, was recently the 
recipient of the Patriot’s Medal of the 
Tennessee Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, the highest honor 
which that organization bestows. 

On the occasion of the dedication of 
the Tennessee Department’s new facility 
Mr. Stahlman called for a restoration 
of— 

Respect for our Flag, our system of gov- 
ernment, its laws and its constituted elected 
head, the President of the United States. 


Mr. Stahlman went on to analyze some 
of the problems today facing our Nation 
based on his vast store of experience and 
knowledge accumulated through many 
years of observation and very careful 
study. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the remarks of 
Mr. Stahlman in the Recor» at this point 
and commend them to the attention of 
our colleagues. 

ADDRESS BY JAMES G. STAHLMAN 

The American Legion has honored me far 
beyond my just deserts for my service to it 
and to my country. I am deeply grateful. 
One of my most cherished possessions is this 
card which shows that I have been a member 
of the American Legion 51 years. 

Two years ago at the Memphis convention 
of the Department of Tennessee, I told some 
of you that I had two grandsons; one of 
draft age and one approaching. I said then 
that if either of these young men ever 
burned a draft card or pleaded conscientious 
objection to service in the armed forces of 
our country, I would disown them forever 
as my own flesh and blood. 

I tell you in deepest pride tonight that my 
oldest grandson enlisted some months ago 


in the United States Army, instead of wait- 
ing for the draft. He is now in Vietnam in 


the 3rd Battalion, 7th Infantry, 199th Light 
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Infantry Brigade and that is no panty-waist 
outfit. When and if Almighty God answers 
my prayers, and the fervent petitions of mil- 
lions of others, for the return of these boys 
out there, as I am sure God will, I want to 
reciprocate the Legion’s graciousness to me 
by presenting for membership in the Ameri- 
can Legion, PFC Sandy Hill, who I am sure 
will cherish his membership in the American 
Legion through the years as I have cherished 
mine. 
NONE OF US LIKES WAR 


Now none of us likes war at any time. None 
of us likes this particular war in Southeast 
Asia. The Banner and I protested the United 
States’ entry into and participation in this 
war for years until the United States Senate 
by a vote of 88-2 on August 7, 1964, author- 
ized the President of the United States to 
pursue the successful conduct of that war 
by any means he deemed advisable. 

The Banner and I then gave our support 
to Lyndon B. Johnson in the hope that he 
would be able to put an end to that sorry 
conflict. He was the unwarranted victim of 
the viciousness of some in his own party 
renks, as well as dissident minority groups, 
for whose welfare he did more than any 
other President in the history of the United 
States, and the Banner said so at the time of 
his renunciation of another term in the 
Presidency. 

All of us want this war over and our loved 
ones home again in productive labors for this 
great country of ours. No one wants this 
more earnestly, or is doing more to bring it 
about, than the present lonely occupant of 
the White House. But as long as American 
troops are over there, and until they can 
be brought home under conditions compat- 
ible with this nation’s honor, I intend to 
Support our men in uniform wherever they 
may be, and their Commander-in-Chief, the 
President of the United States. 

To look around at the dissent, confusion, 
chaos and the threatened revolution fester- 
ing into one big cancerous growth on this 
nation’s body-politic, I don’t have to tell you 
that we and this cockeyed world are in a 
Sorry mess. 

How did we get there? As I have said be- 
fore, THE BANNER and I for years have 
been considered “Red baiters.” I have been 
denounced for “looking for spooks under the 
bed” since 1933, when the Banner joined one 
of Tennessee's finest soldiers and patriots in 
supporting Gordon Browning's vote as the 
only member of the Tennessee Delegation in 
the Congress of the United States against 
the recognition of Soviet Russia. 

Since then, we have had World War II, fol- 
lowed by Yalta, Teheran and their horren- 
dous results. 

CHINA BETRAYAL 

We have seen the betrayal of Chiang Kai- 
Shek and the Nationalist government of 
China, In this horrible instance, a great sol- 
dier and American patriot, General George 
C. Marshall, was blindly duped and misled by 
Alger Hiss, John Paton Davies, Harry Dex- 
ter White and others in the Federal Estab- 
lishment in pulling the rug from under the 
Generalissimo who had been our staunch 
ally in World War II. 

While on Pan American’s first flight around 
the world in 1947, I was a dinner guest of 
K. C. Wu, the mayor of Shanghai. It was my 
privilege to sit at the same table with the 
late General Claire Chennault. 

Our group had just left the Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang at their compound in 
Nanking where we were asked to assist the 
Nationalist China request of Washington 
for the advance of one billion dollars to help 
stabilize the yen and provide logistic sup- 
port to bring about the defeat of the North 
China Communists. 

At that dinner, I asked General Chennault 
his opinion of the possibility of this aid be- 
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ing extended to the Generalissimo. Chen- 
nault, who had played football at LSU and 
at Vanderbilt twice against Dan MeGugin’s 
teams, gave me this blunt assessment: 

“Jimmy,” he said, “I know that so long as 
General Marshall has anything to do with 
affairs in Washington, Chiang Kai-Shek 
will never receive one penny of that billion 
dollars. I can take three hundred million of 
that, buy new air equipment, reactivate the 
Flying Tigers, who are anxious to come back 
and serve with me again, and knock out the 
North China Communists within 90 days 
after we get going again. 

“I can tell you without equivocation that 
if the Generalissimo doesn’t get that billion 
dollars, that sum will be but a drop in the 
bucket compared with what it will cost 
Uncle Sam in the Far East in the years to 
come.” 

NO-WIN WAR 

I don’t have to recall the debacle in Korea 
which was the start of our no-win policy 
in war, climaxed by the sacking of General 
MacArthur, one of America’s greatest mili- 
tary men and patriots. 

Then came Cuba. And now Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia. I will let you tally up the 
cost up to now in the Far East. 

Let's get back to Cuba. Fidel Castro was a 
recognized Communist long before he ever 
succeeded in the overthrow of Batista in 
January, 1958. It was Castro, the Commu- 
nist, who helped organize the “Bogotazo” in 
Bogota, Colombia in 1948, the intent of which 
was the assassination of General George Cat- 
lett Marshall, then secretary of state of the 
United States. 

Then came the Bay of Pigs in which we 
betrayed the Cuban exiles who gave their 
lives in an effort to retrieve their native is- 
land from the bearded beast who still pre- 
sides over the destiny of the hapless Cuban 
people. And then the so-called “missile crisis” 
which President Kennedy met head-on. 

In the records of tragic ironies since the 
dawn of history, none transcends the violent 
assassination of John Fitzgerald Kennedy in 
November 1963. I had proof then that Lee 
Harvey Oswald was a Castro Marxist, acting 
as a part of a conspiracy. 

The Banner said so on the Monday that 
President Kennedy was laid to rest in Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

When the ridiculous Warren Report was 
issued, The Banner questioned some of its 
conclusions, particularly that dealing with 
the “no conspiracy” theme. The Banner and 
I have subsequently been confirmed in our 
findings and unchanged opinion by Senator 
Richard B. Russell, one of the most distin- 
guished and devoted members of the United 
States Senate, who served on the Warren 
Commission, and who refused to join in the 
“no conspiracy” conclusion. Now Senator 
Russell has been joined by Lyndon B. John- 
son in that position within the past 30 days. 

CUBA MISTAKE 

The original mistake in Cuba was in allow- 
ing our State Department, the New York 
Times and its so-called Latin American ex- 
pert, Herbert Matthews, to sell the Adminis- 
tration and the American people a phony bill 
of goods on Castro. We should have clobbered 
him then. This was our greatest mistake of 
the past twenty years. With Communist 
funds, Castro and his Communist cohorts 
have been exporting to the United States a 
plethora of revolutionary doctrines, and 
Communist financed and directed cadres are 
now laboring to destroy America from within, 
shouting the slogans of Che Guevarra and 
Mao Tse-Tung, with clinched fists raised 
defiantly in Communist salute. 

Now if you want the plan in detail, I would 
like to read it to you as contained in a docu- 
ment discovered by the Allied Forces in Dus- 
seldorf, Germany in May 1919. It is entitled, 
“Communist Rules for Revolution.” Listen 
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and you will realize how well this has been 
succeeding. 

A, Corrupt the young; get them away from 
religion. Get them interested in sex. Make 
them superficial; destroy their ruggedness. 

B. Get control of all means of publicity, 
thereby: 

1. Get peoples’ minds off their government 
by focusing their attention on athletics, sexy 
books and plays and other trivialities. 

2. Divide the people into hostile groups by 
constantly harping on controversial matters 
of no importance. 

3. Destroy the peoples’ faith in their na- 
tional leaders by holding the latter up to 
contempt, ridicule and disgrace. 

4. Always preach true democracy, but seize 
power as fast and as ruthlessly as possible. 

5. By encouraging government extrava- 
gance, destroy its credit, produce fear of in- 
fiation with rising prices and general dis- 
content. 

6. Incite unnecesary strikes in vital indus- 
tries, encourage civil disorder and foster a 
lenient and soft attitude on the part of gov- 
ernment toward such disorders. 

7. By specious argument cause the break- 
down of the old moral virtues, honesty, 
sobriety, self-restraint, and faith in the 
pledged word. 

8. Cause the registration of all firearms 
on some pretext, with a view to confiscating 
them and leaving the population helpless. 

THE HOOVER DETERMINATION 


If you need constant confirmation of any 
of this, I suggest that you read the reports 
and the forthright utterances of J. Edgar 
Hoover, the distinguished Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Lyndon 
Johnson told me personally in Nashville on 
the occasion of his and Lady Bird’s visit to 
the Hermitage in 1967 that he considered 
J. Edgar Hoover one of the great Americans 
of all time and so do I, for that matter. He 
said that if it had not been for Edgar 
Hoover, the United States would have gone 
Communist 20 years ago. 

Now the biggest effort by these revolu- 
tionary agents is being expended upon the 
youth of our country, particularly on the 
college campuses. I happen to be one of 
those who believes that a majority segment 
of our youth of college age is solidly Ameri- 
can, sound in their religious and sociologi- 
cal attitudes, but I cannot overlook the fact 
that the effort at their corruption continues 
unabated, 

Much of the youthful attitudes are due 
to parental permissiveness. The extent of 
the success of this attempted corruption is 
partially attributable to indifference of our 
citizenship generally. We have become ac- 
customed to abuse of the constitutional 
privileges granted to all of us, particularly 
in the Bill of Rights, protecting a Free Press, 
Free Speech, Free Assemby, Free Protest and 
Free Worship. Permissive courts have played 
their part by decisions abolishing prayer in 
our public schools, while subversive groups 
endeavor to prohibit the singing of our Na- 
tional Anthem, the oath of allegiance and 
the customary salute to the Flag. 

The courts have afforded protection to 
the purveyors of pornography in print, film 
and merchandise. And worst of all, too fre- 
quently have dealt only taps on the wrists to 
the peddlers and pushers of narcotics, which 
has become the most widespread and dan- 
gerous threat, not only to our youth but to 
some of our older generation, even beyond 
the collegiate level. 

Americans are hard to awaken, but there 
are a few hopeful signs that some might be 
coming out of their coma. One of these is 
the organization of patriotic campus groups 
which are standing up to be counted. And 
only this week the heartening counter dem- 
onstrations staged by the patriotic construc- 
tion workers in New York City and Buffalo 
this past Wednesday. 
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NIXON SUPPORT 

Current polls in support of President Nixon 
on his Cambodian policies are further indic- 
ative of this awakening. 

But foremost in promoting this good work 
have been the National Commanders of the 
American Legion and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, our own J. Milton Patrick, who is 
guest of honor here tonight, and VFW’s 
Commander Ray Gallagher, and other patri- 
otic veteran organizations. 

This is the time for all Americans who 
love their country to join in massive national 
rededication to the principles of our found- 
ers enunciated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of the United 
States and its first ten amendments known 
as the Bill of Rights. 

It is time to restore respect for our Flag, 
our system of government, its laws and its 
constituted elected head, the President of 
the United States. 

It is time to restore respect for the rights 
of others, both personal and property. 

To renew our faith in God Almighty and 
respect for His laws. 

And most important, it is time for a res- 
toration of faith in ourselves as loyal, dedi- 
cated American citizens, determined to pre- 
serve this nation as the last best hope of 
freedom this side of Eternity. 

The bugles sound no last retreat. 

To you, to me, to all who love America, 
the trumpeters blow Reveille of a new day, 
then Assembly, and clearest of all, the 
Charge. 

I am certain of your response for you are 
pledged to God and Country. 


SECRETARY HICKEL TO ATTEND 
DEDICATION OF LB.J. HISTORI- 
CAL SITES 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, spring and 
summer bring tourists to all parts of our 
coutry and the warm central Texas cli- 
mate invites thousands of people each 
month to visit and soak in the living 
history of its main attraction—the Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson Historical Sites. 

From the birthplace to the boyhood 
home, the growth of Lyndon B. Johnson 
can be traced—it was here that the es- 
sential traits that made the man clearly 
formed and emerged in the life of the 
36th President of the United States. 

Hill County will honor its most dis- 
tinguished native son on the 13th of June 
with the dedication of the L.B.J. Histori- 
cal Sites, the birthplace and the boyhood 
home. The Honorable Walter Hickel, 
Secretary of the Interior, will be present 
for the ceremonies which will officially 
open the State parks and sites. 

Many others from the Congress want 
to honor President Johnson at this time 
and the list includes: WAYNE ASPINALL, 
chairman of the House Interior Com- 
mittee; JoHN Savior, ranking minority 
member of the Interior Committee; 
Mrs. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, chairman of 
the Interior Subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and Senator 
HENRY Jackson, chairman of the Senate 
Interior Committee. 

I will be along and joined by two of 
my colleagues from Texas, CLARK FISHER 
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and W. R. “Bos” Poace—this is a rare op- 
portunity to pay our respects to a great 
Texan and a great personal friend. 

Already, hundreds of thousands of 
Americans have trekked to central Texas 
just to walk in the same paths that the 
President walked as a boy in Texas. 

It is vigorous ranch land, sometimes 
stark and stern, but always welcoming 
to the man who has the strength to work 
it, nurture it, and bring life to it. Here 
at these two sites, the strength and fiber 
of Lyndon B. Johnson become visible 
and understandable. 

President Johnson has devoted his 
lifetime to public service and it is fitting 
tribute to his leadership that the Na- 
tional Park Service and the Department 
of the Interior recommended, and the 
Congress preserved these two sites. This 
action assures the protection and preser- 
vation of the birthplace and boyhood 
home for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the American people, present and future. 

These two sites are comfortable in the 
natural setting of central Texas—they 
are intertwined in the natural beauty 
of the land, just as the lives of both 
President Johnson and Mrs. Johnson 
have been intertwined with thousands 
of central Texans, and millions of 
Americans. 

I would submit the following article 
which colorfully describes the historical 
sites. The article is from the May 1970 
issue of the Texas Parks and Wildlife 
magazine and was written by Mabel 
Lowry and Nancy Kott. 

The article follows: 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON STATE PARK 
(By Mabel Lowry, Information Specialist and 

Nancy Kott, Exhibits Planner, Parks Inter- 

pretive Planning Section) 

Mecca for vacationers from all parts of the 
nation, the famed Texas Hill Country boasts 
a new State park which combines scenic 
beauty with historic interest and outstand- 
ing recreational and cultural facilities. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson State Park is named for the 
36th President of the United States and hon- 
ors the Hill Country’s most distinguished 
native son. His world renowned LBJ Ranch 
House lies just across the Pedernales River 
and can be viewed from a vantage point on 
the park's nature trail. 

Highway 290 leads to the park entrance 
halfway between Fredericksburg and John- 
son City. There you will discover unparal- 
leled opportunities to see, learn and enjoy. 

A recommended first stop is at the Visitor 
Center, a contemporary structure whose 
limestone and board-and-batten walls and 
roof shingled with cedar shakes is in har- 
mony with the rustic landscape. It overlooks 
gently sloping lawns which in spring and 
summer are ablaze with native wildflowers. 
Two ancient western catalpas and towering 
pecan trees and live oaks provide oases of 
shade. On the veranda, split-log benches and 
ladderback chairs encourage the visitor to 
rest awhile and appreciate the view. 

The Visitor Center, a multi-purpose build- 
ing, contains an information desk where 
brochures concerning the park and the gen- 
eral region are available, a large exhibit area, 
an alcove for a continuous slide program 
and a comfortable lounge area in front of the 
open hearth stone fireplace. A hostess is on 
duty to answer questions and offer helpful 
guidance in planning individual tours of the 
park. There is no guided tour, but each guest 
is assured of a hearty Hill Country welcome 
and special attention. 

Among the exhibits in the main room is a 
scale model of the 259-acre park showing its 
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present layout and proposed future develop- 
ment and the location of significant nearby 
attractions. The latter include two National 
Historical Sites—the President's Birthplace 
at Stonewall and his Boyhood Home at John- 
son City—as well as the LBJ Ranch House, 
Old Albert School and Johnson Family 
Cemetery. 

Visitors may also wish to see various his- 
toric places in the vicinity of LBJ Park which 
are not indicated on the model: the pic- 
turesque Hye Post Office, the Nimitz and 
Pioneer museums and Verein-Kirche at Fred- 
ericksburg and examples of “fachwerk” and 
“Sunday” houses which illustrate the early 
German settlers’ influence on local archi- 
tecture. 

A continuous slide program presents an 
all-encompassing panorama of the Hill Coun- 
try. Native trees and wildflowers, unusual 
buildings and architectural features, wild- 
life indigenous to the land, rivers and lakes, 
towns, cultivated fields and orchards, herds 
of cattle and sheep, wooded areas, fences and 
windmills—all give insight into the past and 
present of this unique section of the State. 
The faces depicted have that intangible 
something—character—which frefiects the 
truth of the statement that the beauty and 
harshness of the country have presented a 
significant challenge to the families that 
have occupied it. 

Specialized exhibits within the Visitor Cen- 
ter contain drawings, artifacts and texts de- 
signed to interpret the customs of early In- 
dian tribes who traversed the hills and val- 
leys of Central Texas, Spanish conquistadores 
and priests who introduced civilization to 
the wilderness and ranchers and farmers who 
tamed and developed the area. 

The primary focus, however, is on the eth- 
nic origins of Hill Country pioneers in gen- 
eral, and the pioneer Johnson family in 
particular—with emphasis on the role that 
family background and environmental fac- 
tors played in producing a President. Indi- 
vidual {tems include a wall panel of photo- 
graphs of the Johnson family and eminent 
guests of the LBJ Ranch. Also on display are 
President Johnson’s boots and Stetson, his 
school desk and leather book satchel, a hand- 
made saddle, a breechloading rifle, a hand 
plow and other old-style farm tools, utensils 
for cooking on open fires, a spinning wheel 
and other articles used by frontier families. 

The Behrens Cabin, attached to the Vis- 
itors Center, is a replica of a two-room dog- 
trot cabin built on that site in the 1840’s by 
Johannes Behrens, a German immigrant. Its 
original walls of post oak logs are incor- 
porated in the structure. Furnishings, most 
of them handmade, are typical of those found 
in frontier homes of the mid-19th century. 
Detailed interpretive signs on both doorways 
describe the more unusual items and give 
information about the style of living in that 
bygone era. Two other pioneer homesteads, 
known as the Sauer Place and the Danz 
Place, are scheduled for conversion into way- 
side exhibits at a later date. 

Cultural centers cf the park are the Audi- 
torium or indoor theater with a seating ca- 
pacity of 250 and an outdoor amphitheater. 
The building is eauipped for showing motion 
pictures and slides. for theatrical produc- 
tions. and is adaptable for lectures, panel dis- 
cussions and as a meeting place for organiza- 
tions and social erouns. A wide variety of 
alternating exhibits will occupy 1,500 square 
feet of the Auditorium lobby. 

A well-designed nature trail leads from the 
main building complex to one of three wild- 
life enclosures where white-tailed deer, buf- 
faio and longhorns browse in their native 
habitat. Smaller creatures such as armadillos, 
rock squirrels and opossums may also be seen. 
Among many interesting wayside exhibits on 
the trail are limestone outcroppings and 
groves of trees near the creek, a feeding sta- 
tion for wildlife, a nutria burrow and a wild- 
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flower shelter with color photographs iden- 
tifying some of the lovely wildflowers for 
which the Hill Country is especially noted. 

During the spring, summer and early fall 
the ground is a blaze of color, with Mexican 
hat, Indian blanket, wine cup, Texas blue- 
bonnet and pink phlox vying for attention 
with yucca, cactus and flowering vines and 
shrubs. Large sections of the park are being 
reforested with native species, chiefly live 
oak, post oak and pecan. 

The overall design of the park allows each 
visitor to make his own choices and set his 
own pace. Opportunities for healthful out- 
door activities are by no means limited to 
strolls along the nature trail. 

Of major importance for summer fun is 
the competition-size swimming pool adjoined 
by a well-equipped bathhouse. In addition 
there is a children’s pool where the young- 
sters can wade and romp in safety. Candy 
and soft drink dispensing machines are close 
at hand. 

The covered games pavilion serves a multi- 
tude of functions: sections for shuffleboard, 
horseshoes and table tennis; a dancing area; 
and a shady retreat for swimmers. 

Two picnic areas with individual units of- 
fer conveniences for outdoor meals—tables 
and benches, barbecue grills and trash recep- 
tacles. Each unit is constructed of native 
limestone on a concrete slab and some have 
canopies of cedar shingles. Even a summer 
shower is no deterrent to family enjoyment 
at Lyndon B. Johnson State Park. Whatever 
the weather—and in the Hill Country it is 
generally ideal—visitors will find a trip to 
LBJ Park a rewarding experience in every 
respect. 


CONFRONTATION 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interpretative commentary in the Cal- 
umet, Ill., Index on Wednesday, May 20, 
as seen through the eyes of one of its 
reporters who recently visited Washing- 
ton caught my eye. I believe the com- 
mentary is very timely and would like to 
share it with my colleagues. 

CONFRONTATION 


There is an old saying if you want to see 
what makes a motor tick, take it apart, and 
if you want to know what is going on in your 
Nation's capitol the best way is to go there. 
It is quite an education. All over America 
people are complaining about how our coun- 
try is being run, but once you climb the 
Capitol’s steps, sit in the rotunda, and stop 
in at the office of your congressman or sen- 
ator you find you have stepped on the hor- 
net’s nest. 

Congressmen apparently do have big ears. 
They were on the capitol’'s steps listening to 
teenagers. We found them on the floor de- 
bating controversial issues, and when we 
visited our own representative's offices we 
found the secretaries almost snowed under 
with letters from their constituents. We were 
not alone in Washington. The visitor’s books 
were loaded with names, and although few 
people had anything practical to say, they 
did make themselves known. 

What do visitors and letter writers tell 
your representatives? Go to any baseball 
game and you will learn just about as much. 
Some are for, some are against. Some have 
no idea, some know all the answers, but all 
are earnest and see their views as the answer 
to all America’s ills. 
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On our way to Washington we went 
through Athens, Ohio and found a city block 
of buildings with shattered windows, and 
the National guard on duty. Parents were 
gathering up their sons and daughters to 
take them home and if anything practical 
had been accomplished it was not to be 
seen in that town. 

For weeks and months large groups have 
been agitating for national issues, and spiced 
their efforts with orgies of destruction. In 
towns all over America the only real after- 
math has been intense bitterness, disgust, 
and a rising cleft between large sections of 
the public. In Washington there are large 
groups of people agitating also, but in most 
cases it has been on an earnest level, be- 
tween people and their representatives. 

Everywhere you go in Washington the lob- 
bying is going on and for once in my life 
Iam happy I am just a grandstand manager 
instead of a real live representative, for it 
must be quite A JOB trying to do what you 
think is right and still please all the people 
who tell you you are wrong. 

There are contrasts though. If you stop 
to listen to the teenagers on the Capitol 
steps, you can almost start pushing their 
viewpoints. If you sit in the rotunda and 
are swept up in the drama going on on the 
floor below you know everything is in good 
hands, and then when you get back into the 
swing of life you know we still have a long 
way to go for human nature simply has too 
many advocates for too many different ap- 
proaches to life, to allow anything to go 
smoothly for too long. 


IN MEMORY OF DR. O. J. BAKER 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, Gary Job 
Corps Center, the State of Texas, and 
our Nation has lost one of the truly out- 
standing men of our times. I take this 
opportunity to pay tribute to a man who 
in our part of the country was the Job 
Corps—Dr, Oscar J. Baker. 

When Oscar Baker was called upon to 
pioneer the new and controversial job 
training program proposed by the John- 
son administration, he left the public 
school field in which he had spent the 
major portion of his life and accepted 
the challenge. He directed the Gary Job 
Corps Center to the No. 1 position in 
technical-vocational education in Amer- 
ica and the thousands of boys and girls 
already graduated from the Texas Job 
Corps program attest to his success in 
this endeavor. Seldom does one man 
have the opportunity to touch and in- 
fluence so many lives—and even more 
seldom does one man do such a magnif- 
icent job. While other Job Corps centers 
were experiencing difficulties, the Gary 
Center was smoothly functioning, be- 
cause of the leadership of Dr. Baker. 

These young men and women who had 
already been rejected by society were 
given new direction, a new sense of self 
worth and a feeling that their govern- 
ment and society did care, 

Although hundreds and hundreds of 
telegrams poured into Camp Gary after 
Dr. Baker’s death, all with the highest 
praise and deepest regret for the loss 
of a man of Dr. Baker’s stature, the 
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greatest expression of honor came from 
the members of the Job Corps Center 
itsei—the young men and women who 
participated in the seven simultaneous 
memorial services conducted about the 
center. 

And in keeping with the tradition of 
faith which Dr. Baker placed in these 
young men and women, there has been 
established the Oscar Baker Memorial 
Scholarship Fund for men and women 
who have graduated from the Job Corps 
Centers in Texas. 

It seemed appropriate, too, that the 
hands who laid Dr. Baker to his final 
rest were those of corpsmen who repre- 
sented the tens of thousands of young 
lives affected by his dedicated efforts: 


Dr. Baker, a pioneer administrator of the 
Job Corps program since it began in 1964, 
headed the organization that operates three 
Job Corps Centers in Texas under a contract 
with the U.S. Department of Labor. He made 
his headquarters here at Gary, the nation’s 
largest center. The other two centers are the 
McKinney Center for Women and the Resi- 
dential Manpower Center in El Paso. 

Before becoming associated with the Job 
Corps program, Dr. Baker was superintendent 
of schools in Dickinson. He had served in the 
system continuously since 1933 with the ex- 
ception of four years in the U.S. Army during 
World War II. He entered the service as a 
private and worked his way up to captain by 
the time he was discharged. 

As an educator, he served as president of 
the Gulf Coast Research Development Asso- 
ciation and was a member of the board of 
directors. He had served on numerous state 
educational committees during his career, 
among them as adviser to the Vocational- 
Technical Education Committee, the State 
Textbook Committee, the State Curriculum 
Committee and the State Legislative Coun- 
cil for the Texas University Interscholastic 
League. 

Dr. Baker was the first administrator hired 
by the Texas Educational Foundation, Inc., 
board of directors when it was formed by 
Governor John Connally in 1964. He opened 
the Gary Center as center director. It was 
one of the first of the 123 Centers that even- 
tually opened. The McKinney Center was 
opened in 1966 and he was named executive 
director of TEF. 

A graduate of Sam Houston State Univer- 
sity, he received his master’s degree from the 
University of Texas in Austin. His doctorate 
was conferred by the University of Houston 
in 1959. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Jeanne 
Benson Baker of San Marcos, and one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Mary Jeanne Coers and one grand- 
daughter of Huntsville, Texas, and two 
brothers, J. W. Baker of Bremond, Texas, 
and James H. Baker of La Porte, Texas. 


THE SYSTEMS APPROACH 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, the infor- 
mation explosion of our times presents a 
frustrating challenge to the mind of man 
to accept, analyze, and retain an ever- 
increasing amount of data. 

We face this challenge in the Congress, 
and it is particularly evident in the ap- 
propriations committees, as we endeavor 
to evaluate the myriad justifications for 
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specific allocation of portions of the Na- 
tion’s money resources to meet its great 
commitments, and its commitment to 
greatness. 

Our national undertakings, at home 
and abroad, are those of a nation with 
approximately 6 percent of the world’s 
population and 60 percent of its re- 
sources. The paramount question posed, 
in the appropriations process, is how to 
accommodate needs wisely within the 
framework of the available and antici- 
pated revenue. 

Increasingly, in major progressive 
business enterprises of diversified nature, 
resort is being made to the relatively 
young science of systems management. 
The computer is one of the tools of this 
technique, but, I should emphasize, only 
a tool in the systems approach. 

In recent months responsible commit- 
tees of the Congress have given active 
study to the possible applications of data 
processing equipment to the work of the 
Congress. Because I have regarded use of 
these modern techniques and tools essen- 
tial if the Congress is to do its work 
properly, I have welcomed occasional op- 
portunities to talk with specialists in the 
fields of systems management and data 
processing, purely on an individual basis. 

Recently, in pursuing my curiosity 
about these techniques, I considered my- 
self fortunate in making the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. George K. Chacko, profes- 
sorial lecturer at American University 
and systems scientist. Dr. Chacko offered 
to explore the application of the systems 
approach to the evaluation of appropri- 
ations requests by enlisting the members 
of a seminar in operations research 
which he conducted this spring at Amer- 
ican University. 

Under Dr. Chacko’s direction, a pre- 
liminary study, using the systems ap- 
proach, was made of several elements of 
the Interior Department budget. It 
should be understood that this sample 
study involved arbitrary choices as to 
specific subject matter. The chief interest 
is in the methodology, which involves an 
integrated approach to all of the alterna- 
tives for reaching selected objectives, so 
that changes in approach, or in elements 
of it, necessarily affect all other elements. 

I was impressed by the fact that, once 
the technique has been mastered, it 
seems particularly adaptable to the 
assistance of computers. The human 
judgments are preserved at every stage 
of the process, but the adjustments, re- 
fiecting the interaction of these judg- 
ments on other elements of the budget, 
can be worked out speedily by the com- 
puter, and the effect of an increase or de- 
crease in an appropriation item shown 
promptly in terms of the overall budget- 
ary objective which has been selected at 
the start. 

Because this voluntary effort of Dr. 
Chacko and his seminar associates, 
Harry Birnkrant, Jay S. Brown, Abdelhai 
Chouikha, James E. Crownover, Jr., Bert 
R. Francis, Lt. Col. Francis S. Logan, 
Tamara Luzgin, and Frederick T. Martin, 
represents, I believe, a useful introduc- 
tion to the systems approach as applied 
to the congressional budget-management 
responsibility, I include a portion of the 
study report, as follows: 
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SYSTEMS APPROACH TO APPROPRIATIONS 
EVALUATION* 


(By George K. Chacko, Ph. D.) 
OUTLINE 


1.0 Introduction. 

2.0 Rationale and process of selection of 
study theme. 

2.1 Selection Criteria of Study Theme. 

2.2 Study Elements and Interior Budget, 
Table 1. 

2.3 Selection of an Over-All 
Common to All Elements. 

2.3.1 One Objective: Increase GNP. 

2.3.2 Another Objective: Survival. 

2.3.3. Alternative Objectives: Congressional 
Prerogative. 

2.3.4 Change the Objectives; Change the 
Consequences. 

2.3.5 One Objective Chosen for This Study. 

2.4 Perspective of the Congressional Deci- 
sion-Maker. 

2.4.1 Law Maker of a Nation. 

2.4.2 Appropriations Assignment Instead of 
Legislative. 

3.0 Ordering study elements for allocation 
of resources. 

3.1 Two-By-Two Comparisons Won’t Do. 

3.2 Identify Next Higher Level of Objective. 

3.3 Three Levels of Objectives. 

3.3.1 Organismic Objectives. 

3.3.2 Strategic Objectives. 

» 3.3.3 Tactical Objectives, Table 2. 

4.0 Successive rounds to relate hierarchies 
of objectives. 

4.1 Round 1, Table 3. 

4.2 Round 2, Table 4. 

4.3 Successive Rounds to Assign Illustra- 
tive Scores to Hierarchies of Objectives. 

4.3.1 Horizontal Relationships—One Tacti- 
cal Choice to Another, Table 5. 

4.3.2 Vertical Relationships—One Tactical 
Choice to Organismic Objective. 

4.3.3 Relative Allocation of Resources. 

5.0 Organismic allocation of interior budg- 
et—tactical level. 

5.1 Assume Each Element Hierarchy to be 
Equally Consistent, Table 6, Table 7, Table 
8, Table 9. 

5.2 Set Organismic Objective Non-Fulfill- 
ment Penalty at 50 » 10°. 

6.3 Computer Program, Table 10, Table 


Objective 


11. 

5.4 Creed, Table 12. 

6.0 Conclusion. 

1.0 Introduction. 

The massive documents of the U.S, Budget, 
as submitted by the Executive Branch of 
the Government to the Legislative Branch, 
demand of the latter in general, and the Ap- 
propriations Committed in particular, at 
least the wisdom of Solomon, supported by 
the access to modern abacuses with nanosec- 
ond capabilities for retrieval, analysis and 
recalculation. 

Information, by itself, cannot offer judg- 
ment. As a matter of fact, more often in- 
formation may have to be superceded. As the 
elected representatives of 200 million peo- 
ple, how can the Congressional decision- 
makers effectively evaluate the minutest line 
items in the budget in terms of their contri- 
bution to achieving national goals and ob- 
jectives? 

If some method can be found by which 
the central theme of achieving national goals 
can be pursued by Congressional decision- 
makers of allocating appropriate resources 
at the appropriate time, then they shall have 
strengthened the working of the democratic 
process in no small measure. Can such an 
approach be conceivably evolved is the am- 


* Report of work done by the American 
University Seminar Team comprising of: 


Harry Birnkrant; Jay S. Brown; Abdelhat 
Chouikha; James E. Crownover, Jr.; Bert R. 
Francis; Lt. Col. Francis S. Logan; Tamara 
Luzgin; Frederick T. Martin; and under 
direction of George Chacko, Ph. D. 
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bitious question undertaken in this very 
preliminary and exploratory study. 

2.0 Rationale and process of selection of 
study theme. 

An effort was made to relate the current 
national concerns with the exploration of the 
applications of systems methodology to the 
allocation of resources to meet these con- 
cerns. 

2.1 Selection criteria of study theme. 

The interest of the Honorable John O. 
Marsh, Jr., a member of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Department of the Interior 
and Related Agencies, facilitated the choice 
of the particular segment of the U.S. Budget 
to which the application of systems approach 
could be explored. 

With the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1970 focusing legislative attention on 
the problem of the environment, with the 
environmental teach-in on Earth Day ob- 
served on April 22, 1970, and with the wide- 
spread awareness of, and concern in, the 
problems of the environment, it is not diffi- 
cult to choose as the general theme the con- 
cerns of the environment insofar as they are 
within the purview of the budgetary provi- 
sions of the Department of the Interior. 

Further, the study of the environment 
provides a multi-agency focus involving ag- 
riculture, industry, recreation, pollution, and 
allied problems in which the various agen- 
cies of the government have a direct bear- 
ing and interest. It was felt that the choice 
of the environment as the primary element 
which would give cohesion to the explora- 
tion of the application of the systems ap- 
proach to the appropriations process would 
identify a function has many applications 
beyond the immediate areas of the Interior 
budget purview. 

2.2 Study elements and interior budget. 

As currently constituted, the Department 
of the Interior budget does not identify any 
single source whose exclusive concern is the 
preservation and protection of the environ- 
ment. Instead, the environmental responsi- 
bility can be read into virtually all units 
of the Department of the Interior. For pur- 
poses of initial identification the Seminar 
Team selected five study elements. They are: 

1. Forest Protection and Utilization. 

2. Acquisition of Lands. 

3. National Park Service. 

4. Bureau of Land Management. 

5. Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 

NOA figures for FY 1970 (including sup- 
plemental appropriations) and the NOA for 
FY 1971 then were identified as shown in 
Table 1: 


TABLE 1—STUDY ELEMENTS 


[In millions of dollars} 


NOA fiscal 
year 1971 


NOA fiscal 
year 1970! 


1 Forest protection and 
utilization 
2! Acquisition of land... 
3) National Park Service 
4 Bureau of Land Management... 
5. Bureau of Outdoor Recreation... 


1 includes supplemental appropriations. 


The FY 1970 Interior Budget (NOA) was 
$997.191 millions and the study elements to- 
gether accounted for $546.296 millions, or 
54.7%. The FY 1971 (NOA) was $1,149.703 
millions, and the study elements together ac- 
counted for $637.311 millions, or 55.5%. 

In addition to NOA, it is important to 
include both the Federal Funds and Trust 
Funds to reflect the aggregate amount avail- 
able to the Interior Budget in FY 1970 and 
FY 1971. In FY 1970 the NOA was $997.191 
millions, Federal Funds $553.983 millions and 
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Trust Funds $149.151 millions, making a 
total of $1,700.325 millions. In FY 1971 the 
NOA is $1,149.703 millions, Federal Funds 
$418.314 millions, and Trust Funds $109.225 
millions, making a total of $1,677.242 mil- 
lions. 

2.3 Selection of an over-all objective com- 
mon to all elements. 

Congress has declared in the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act the goals and policies 
to guide all Federal actions which have an 
impact on the quality of the environment, 
Given the national goals and policies, what 
should be the unifying objective of the five 
study elements selected to focus upon the 
preservation and enhancement of the en- 
vironment as part of the budget of the De- 
partment of the Interior? 

2.3.1 One objective: Increase GNP. 

It is clear that a number of quite accept- 
able alternative statements can be made of 
the common objectives connecting the five 
study elements. For instance, the protection 
and utilization of our forests can lead to in- 
crease in our natural resources, and con- 
sequent higher income from the forest re- 
sources. Similarly, the National Park Sery- 
ice by attracting more visitors to the different 
parks would also contribute to higher revenue 
and additional income to people engaged in 
the provision of services in the parks. 

2.3.2 Another objective: Survival. 

While the income from material resources 
is an important element of our GNP, one may 
concentrate upon the opposite side of the 
coin, as it were: The diminution of the 
income-producing forces as well as the sub- 
stratum of national survival; for, if we do 
not have clean air to breathe, clean water 
to drink and clean land to live on, the quality 
of our life would suffer seriously, which, in 
turn, would lead to severe repercussions upon 
the GNP itself. 

2.3.3 Alternative objectives: Congressional 
prerogative. 

The specific overall objective is to be chosen 
by the policy makers. Since this choice 
reflects the will of the people as to the dis- 
position of their environment, it is only 
right that the overall objective be chosen at 
the legislative level. The overall objective sets 
the tenor. Therefore, the selection of the 
overall objective is quite important. 

At the same time, the merit of the systems 
approach is the flezibility of choosing dif- 
ferent objectives to be accomplished by 
means of the five study elements mentioned 
here, or any other operational measures open 
to the Department of the Interior, 

2.3.4 Change the objectives; Change the 
consequences. 

To change the overall objectives; you 
change everything else with it. Because of 
its flexibility the systems approach offers a 
series of alternative courses of action and 
their consequences in allocating the avail- 
able resources to meet the specific objectives. 

2.35 One objective chosen for this study. 

The Seminar Team discussed several alter- 
native statements of a common objective to 
be accomplished through the five elements 
chosen for the study. The entire analysis 
follows from the overall objective so iden- 
tifled. It bears repetition that this one ob- 
jective is by no means an ezclusive one, 
much less erhaustive. The same Seminar 
Team may well choose another statement of 
the overall objective incorporating the five 
different elements of study at the end of 
that time; anyone else may offer an entirely 
different statement of the overall objective 
for the same set of five elements. The meth- 
odology does not rise or fall with the dif- 
ferent objectives; it is independent of them. 
What the methodology offers is a consistent 
derivation of the courses of action from a 
single overall objective, as well as all the 
consequences that flow from the single 
choice. When the choice of the overall objec- 
tive changes, so will the courses and con- 
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sequences; the method of consistent deriva- 
tion of courses and consequences remains 
unchanged. 

For purposes of this discussion the over- 
all objective of the five study elements is 
“Averting Ecological Disaster by Improving 
the Environment”. 

2.4 Perspective of the congressional deci- 
sion maker. 

This objective, which sets the tone for the 
present study, emphasises one aspect of the 
several legislative roles of the Congressional 
decision-maker. He is the representative of 
a district; he is the lawmaker of a nation; 
he is the key member of a political party. 
He is definitely influenced by his personal 
and professional background in exercising 
his responsibilities as a decision-maker. 

2.4.1 Law maker of a nation. 

It is inevitable that conflicts arise between 
the different demands that are made upon 
the Congressional decision-maker when he 
faces legislative problems. For purposes of 
this study, it will be assumed that one par- 
ticular role, viz., that of the law-maker of 
a nation will be the predominant role. Any 
conflicts will be resolved in favor of this 
particular role. 

2.4.2 Appropriations assignment instead of 
legislative. 

As a lawmaker of a nation, the Congres- 
sional decision-maker will have either legis- 
lative or appropriations assignments. The 
present study, being under the auspices of 
a member of the Appropriations Committee, 
will specify that its perspective is that of 
the appropriations function, instead of the 
legislative. Even given the same overall ob- 
jective, the results of the study from a leg- 
islative committee point of view would quite 
likely be different from that of the present 
study. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH: A LOW 
PRIORITY? 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, for years 
we have seen how our obsessive devotion 
to the war and Vietnam and to the arms 
race has caused progressive deteriora- 
tion of our national life. The economy 
is going from bad to worse: We have 
high unemployment, high interest rates, 
excessive inflation, a budget deficit, a 
falling stock market, and zero economic 
growth—all at once. 

Our environment is getting less than 
one-fifth the economic attention it re- 
quires. The national disgrace of poverty 
continues as ever. The country is divided 
as it has not been since the Civil War. 
We have seen young Americans gun down 
other young Americans, and we have 
seen a national poll indicate majority 
approval of their action. Our race prob- 
lems are getting worse rather than 
better. 

But always we have thought that, al- 
though the warfare state may be wreck- 
ing our society, at least it is good for 
technology. But at the recent meetings 
of the National Academy of Sciences and 
the American Physical Society, it was 
revealed that even American science is 
now on the skids. Federal funds for 
graduate traineeships and fellowships 
have been reduced 50 percent in the past 
2 years. More than 1,300 scientists have 
been forced to trim their projects, and 
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more than 100 have had to abandon 
them altogether. 

It is not a question of whether or not 
we fall behind the Japanese or the Ger- 
mans or the Russians. It is simply a fact 
that, if we do not work on them, vital 
discoveries in medicine, in transporta- 
tion, in environmental sciences will be 
made later than would otherwise be the 
case, or will not be made at all. 

Is the good will of Nguyen Cao Ky 
worth all this? 

Under unanimous-consent agreement, 
I insert a relevant article entitled “A 
Slump in U.S. Science?” from Newsweek 
magazine of May 11, 1970, in the RECORD 
at this point: 

A Stump IN U.S. SCIENCE? 


Growing numbers of U.S. scientists have 
felt hobbled in recent years by declining 
Federal funds, public indifference, shifting 
national priorities and ever sharper competi- 
tion from abroad. Accordingly, when more 
than 4,000 scientists gathered in Washing- 
ton, D.C., last week for the annual meetings 
of the National Academy of Sciences and the 
American Physical Society, the mood was 
glum indeed; a number of those present 
made no secret of their conviction that U.S. 
science is in a serious slump, and some felt 
that it is in real danger of becoming second 
rate. 

This was a far cry from the mood as re- 
cently as four years ago. For by the mid- 
1960s, stimulated first by World War II and 
then by the continuing challenges of the cold 
war, science had become an enormously Suce» 
cessful and influential part of American life. 
In the benchmark year of 1967 the U.S. spent 
$17 billion on all forms of science. But since 
then, Federal funds have been dwindling, in 
part because of the costs of the Vietnam war. 
This fiscal year, the Federal Government is 
seeking $15.9 billion for scientific research— 
$300 million less than the previous year and 
$1.1 billion less than during 1967. 


SQUEEZE 


Because the Federal government is the 
mainstay of American science, less money 
means less scientific research. A recent sur- 
vey of 192 U.S. universities revealed that the 
scarcity of Federal funds had forced more 
than 1,300 individual scientists to trim their 
research by varying degrees and forced more 
than 100 to stop their projects altogether. 
The squeeze is also hurting students. Thus 
the Administration this fiscal year will pro- 
vide funds for only 3,069 new graduate- 
level traineeships and fellowships—a 50 per 
cent reduction from the two preceding years, 
Then there is the fact that many key facili- 
ties, among them the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission's molten-salt breeder-reactor at Tul- 
lahoma, Tenn., have been shut down for lack 
of funds. This dismays scientists who see in 
such a clean-operating type of power source 
an ultimate replacement for the conventional 
fossil-fueled and nuclear power plants cur- 
rently in use. 

Sooner or later the cutbacks in science 
funds will begin to affect the U.S. public— 
sooner, perhaps, than many realize. Dr. 
Philip H. Abelson, physicist and editor of 
Science magazine, warned the meeting that 
budgetary restrictions have severely under- 
cut research into photosynthesis and physical 
organic chemistry—two areas of research 
vital in combating pollution of the environ- 
ment. 

In & less tangible but no less important 
way, the U.S. may also suffer for having per- 
force to neglect two other major disciplines— 
high-energy physics and radio astronomy. 
The former field, so-called because of the ex- 
tremely high voltages used in the accelerators 
that smash nuclei into subatomic fragments, 
entails digging into the deepest secrets of the 
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structure of matter. The latter discipline, 
which uses large radio telescopes to detect 
radio waves and other types of radiation 
whistling through space, is providing new in- 
sights into the formation and structure of 
the universe. No one can predict what these 
Scientific efforts will turn up, or of what 
value their discoveries might be, but it is the 
history of science that some of the greatest 
discoveries were unanticipated, unappreci- 
ated—and sometimes even unwelcome—at 
the time they were made. 


CANDID 


For his part, President Nixon's top adviser 
on the subject seems to take a matter-of- 
fact view of the state of U.S. science. “The 
policy of this Administration is to try to bal- 
ance the budget,” Presidential science ad- 
viser Dr. Lee DuBridge candidly told the 
scientists in Washington last week. “It may 
be that we should get used to the idea that 
the U.S. cannot lead the world in all fields of 
science. It may be that the U.S. will have to 
pick certain areas, but we may simply have 
to say that Germany, Japan and so on will 
lead in some things.” 

While they accept the reality that a 
Strained economy can only do so much, many 
Scientists are nevertheless disturbed by the 
apparent lack of understanding of the po- 
tential impact of the cutbacks in funding. 
Scientific research, they point out, is not a 
faucet that can be turned on or off at whim; 
they contend there must be a continuing and 
dependable base upon which research can 
be carried out. Recently, a panel was set up 
by the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee to look into this problem. 

But for all the foreboding manifest in 
Washington, the consensus seemed to be 
that the scientists were prepared to do the 
best they can with what they have. At the 
Physical Society's banquet, Dr. William D., 
McElroy, director of the National Science 
Foundation, pointedly urged his colleagues 
to find new challenges in programs 
that would serve the public more directly. 
He listed oceanographic exploration, en- 
vironmental forecasting, and earthquake en- 
gineering as three fields that have high social 
value. “They represent a sign, a concrete in- 
dication,” McElroy said, “that science can 
be and is concerned about human survival. 
Without such signs, I suspect that the nu- 
merous justifications for sclence marshaled to 
date will fall on progressively unfriendiy 
ears.” 


DEFENDING OUR FLAG 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time, we learn that patriotism 
and love of the flag are not dead in 
America, 

At this point I insert in the RECORD a 
description of an event which took place 
at San Diego State College, during recent 
protests, which was carried in this week’s 
Monday: 

DEFENDING OUR FLAG 

In May of 1970, San Diego State senior Bill 
Pierson stood for three hours backed against 
the campus flagpole, single-handedly holding 
off a mob of 150 militants who were bent on 
desecrating the symbol of American liberty, 
freedom and justice. 

In September of 1862, Barbara Fritchie is 
said to have stood in the window of her Fred- 
erick home defiantly waving the Union flag at 
soldiers who had been ordered to shoot it 
down. 
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Researchers of history have cast doubt on 
the accuracy of the Barbara Fritchie legend, 
but there is no doubt about the action of 
Pierson—mild-mannered center of the 
powerful Aztec eleven, three-year Navy vet- 
eran, and latest draftee of the New York Jets. 

Newsmen on the scene, report that the 
studious, good-natured Pierson—all 6’ 3’’ and 
230 pounds of him—was hurrying to class 
when he saw the campus flag being abused by 
a band of agitators. According to his own ac- 
count, he became “annoyed’’—particularly 
because the ring-leaders were non-students 
and disruptive enrollees who never attended 
class. 

“I just couldn't buy it,” said young Pierson 
in an interview “I love this country and the 
flag that symbolizes it.” 

So he ambled in through the militants, 
rescued the flag, raised it to top staff and 
secured it. Then, realizing that it would be 
torn down as soon as he left, he turned and 
faced the furious militants—standing his 
lonely vigil until the last of the epithet- 
hurling mob had dispersed. 

It was Bill Pierson’s first foray into stu- 
dent dissent on either side of the fence, but 
he “couldn't stand by any longer and watch 
a band of 150 pretend to represent” the 25,000 
State students who are there for the serious 
business of getting an education. 

Said Pierson to the interviewer “I was born 
under that flag, I fought for that flag, and 
I'm going to college today because of what 
it represents.” 

To quote from an editorial on Pierson’s 
heroic stance: “How sad it is that principles 
which mean so much to so many are de- 
fended by so few.” 

Roc MORTON. 


THE ECONOMIC CRISIS AND CON- 
GRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
faced with a complex economic and po- 
litical crisis which requires action by the 
Congress in the coming months. It is 
obvious that the administration at this 
time has no plans to change the course 
they are pursuing, and consequently, the 
Congress must act. 

This is quite possibly the most politi- 
cal of economic crises this country has 
been confronted with, for the unsureness 
of outlook on the economic horizon stems 
to a large degree from the uncertainly 
of the administration’s policies in South- 
east Asia, and their effects upon both 
the Government’s financial position and 
the political unrest across the Nation. As 
one economist has commented upon the 
stock market disaster, “you cannot have 
a nation in confusion and turmoil and 
expect to have a healthy stock market.” 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot escape the 
conclusion that where our economy goes, 
and how it performs, depends to an ex- 
tent upon what we do in Vietnam, and 
how soon we can liquidate that involve- 
ment. The weaknesses of our economy 
due to Vietnam, were evident before the 
Cambodian invasion, and it is plain that 
this action had the effect of laying open 
those weaknesses. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we must act on 
several fronts to rebalance our economy. 
It is paramount that the President take 
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real steps toward liquidating our com- 
mitment in Southeast Asia. Second, it is 
paramount that the Congress take real 
steps to fight inflation and unemploy- 
ment. 

There are two areas where we should 
meet inflation. First, we must reduce the 
cost of money, and if we are to limit its 
supply, we must do so through reserve 
requirements. The obvious defect in our 
present tight money policy is that it has 
fed the inflation by increasing the costs 
of money to everyone. We must have 
wage and price guidelines immediately. 
I recognize and I think everyone else does 
too, that guidelines are more effective in 
normal times when production and con- 
sumption are more easily forecast. 
Today. when labor is under pressure 
from its membership to gain wage hikes 
to cover the previous inflation, and man- 
agement is under pressure from a de- 
clining market to raise rather than 
lower its prices, guidelines will probably 
not be as effective as they have been at 
times in the past. But, they are a start 
and they are preferable to wage and 
price controls. 

But, we must as well lower the unem- 
ployment margin in this Nation, and 
the fastest way I know that we could do 
that is to keep our commitment to the 
people regarding the construction of 
housing. We are committed to building 
2% million homes a year for the next 10 
years, and this year housing starts will 
most likely drop to 1.1 million. Yet, by 
forcing the rates of interest down, we 
can enliven the housing market, and pro- 
duce both homes and employment for 
this country. 

Mr. Speaker, when one talks about the 
economy, statistics and ratios and dollars 
sometimes obscure the fact that we are 
talking about people, their needs and 
their capabilities. There is nothing so 
discouraging as to hear the refrain that 
we do not have the money to do one thing 
or another. This Nation’s assets are its 
people, not notations in bank ledgers. 
When people are unemployed, then the 
Nation is wasting its resources. 

The price we have paid for the admin- 
istration’s tight money is twofold. Not 
only have we increased the cost of goods 
and services by increasing the cost of 
money used to finance them, but we have 
allowed unemployment to increase, and 
the result is obvious; we have a stag- 
nating economy and an unsettled social 
climate. It is time for the Congress to 
discharge its responsibility on both 
fronts. 


TRIBUTE TC SPEAKER JOHN W. 
McCORMACK 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute to Speaker Joun W. 
McCormack—a man whose leadership, 
wisdom, and guidance have reflected his 
great dedication to our country, and the 
ideals for which this Union was formed 
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JOHN McCormack has represented the 
same Massachusetts district since 1928, 
The voters in his district have endorsed 
him wholeheartedly on every occasion. 
Their respect, admiration, and apprecia- 
tion for his service are illustrated by the 
fact that he has never received less than 
70 percent of the vote in 21 consecutive 
elections. But Joun McCormack is not 
simply a local figure reflecting a local 
viewpoint. JoHN McCormack represents 
all people who look to his stewardship in 
the fields of civil rights, equal justice, 
and, generally, progressive legislation de- 
signed to improve the quality of life for 
all citizens. 

JOHN McCormack’s remarkable career 
in this body is well known. For 30 of his 
42 years’ service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he has served in a leader- 
ship capacity—the last 9 of which were 
as Speaker of the House. He has served 
great men and he has served with great 
men. He has served during peace, during 
war, during prosperity, and during ad- 
versity. In each instance, he has placed 
the betterment of the country above all 
other considerations. 

Although I have served in this body for 
only a brief period, I am grateful to 
Speaker McCormack for the kindness 
and wise counsel he has afforded me. He 
has helped me and my constituents by 
his magnanimous efforts to relieve prob- 
lems, both large and small, that were 
affecting the people of California. 

By being in contact with this great 
man, I feel that I have grown both spir- 
itually and intellectually. His gracious 
manner, his keen interest, his ready wit, 
and his unyielding integrity are admired 
and emulated by all who know him. 

Although I wish Speaker McCormack 
and his wife, Harriet, happiness and good 
fortune in their retirement, I know that 
his presence in this body will be missed. 
However, his deeds and achievements 
will be remembered; his ideals will be 
carried forward and men will continue to 
be inspired by his contributions to 20th 
century America. 


EARL KELLY’S “COMMENT ON THE 
NEWS” 


HON. ROBERT C. McEWEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a great deal of rhetoric in recent 
days concerning campus unrest, violence, 
student activism and student involve- 
ment. Recent events on the college cam- 
puses have sparked criticism of both the 
students and the National Guard and po- 
lice agencies sent to the colleges to keep 
order and maintain the peace. 

Many Americans were astonished to 
read in their newspapers that National 
Guardsmen in some States were ordered 
not to load their rifles, even though they 
faced campus rioters—many armed with 
weapons of destruction. 

A noted radio commentator in Water- 
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town, N.Y., addressed himself to this sub- 
ject on May 8, 1970. Earl Kelly, who has 
been broadcasting his daily “Comment 
on the News” over radio station WWNY 
for many years, discussed the subject and 
echoed the feelings of many concerned 
Americans. i 

Mr. Kelly, whose friendship I enjoy, 
and whose professionalism I respect, 
raises points worth considering in his 
broadcast. I commend it to your atten- 
tion, to the attention of my colleagues in 
Congress, and to the attention of all 
Americans. 

His broadcast follows: 

COMMENT ON THE NEWS 
(By Earl Kelly) 

How much wculd you pay for an empty 
milk bottle? Would you place much value in 
a typewriter without ribbon, or a pencil 
without lead? How far would you expect to 
travel in a jet aircraft without fuel? Or, if 
you were a National Guardsmen, how much 
faith would you put in an unloaded rifie as 
you faced an unruly crowd of college campus 
protestors? 

It was interesting to note in the news yes- 
terday that National Guardsmen were or- 
dered not to load their rifies in some States, 
even though they faced campus rioters. 

That is a bit of news that might make a 
soldier in Vietnam or Cambodia glad that he 
is safely out of the country. Safely, because 
we presume that our troops in the far east 
have at least ammunition in the chamber to 
give them some assurance of safety. 

Those who believe in law and order, and 
the enforcement of our laws, may be heart- 
ened by the news yesterday from Columbia, 
South Carolina, where the city council an- 
nounced that their city’s police carried arms 
that were not “decorations.” 

Any loaded weapon is a grave danger. In 
World War Two, they were lethal for both 
the Germans, the Americans, Italians, and 
the Japanese and Russian and British sol- 
diers. In the Korean War, loaded rifles were a 
threat to Korean, Chinese and American 
fighting men. In war, a man learns to have 
respect for a gun, because he can assume 
that it is loaded. 

Here in northern New York, in those frivo- 
lous days before World War Two, we laughed 
at the childish efforts of the military to hold 
maneuvers with mere sticks as rifles, and 
trucks with the word “tank” lettered on the 
side of the canvas top. Our laughter died 
quickly as the war became ours, and our men 
joined the struggle for life and death carry- 
ing loaded weapons. 

Dissent in this country is a constitutional 
guarantee, and it should never be denied. 
The burning of R.O.T.C. headquarters is not. 
Nor is campus violence. Damage of other 
public and private property isn't one of our 
rights, either. And if some college students 
feel so strongly about a Government policy 
that they must demonstrate peacefully, that 
is their privilege. But it is certainly not their 
right to prevent other students who are less 
strongly convinced from having their desired 
and paid-for education. 

Some radical dissenters know what to ex- 
pect if they face a guardsman on a college 
campus. Many others, who become attracted 
to the “cause” do not. They may expect those 
riflles to be empty threats. Perhaps the inci- 
dent at Kent State will serve to remind them 
that they are not. The middle syllable of en- 
forcement is “force.” 

What is important is not what is in the 
chamber of the rifle, or in the hands of the 
rioter on campus. It is very important what 
is in the mind of the man behind the 


gun ... or the man holding the rock. What 
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is his mission? Is he intent on maintaining 
order . . . or destroying it? 

If dissident students can demolish public 
and private buildings in what is now known 
as the spirit of youthful revolt... If 
starry-eyed young men and women and their 
adult leaders can disrupt vital public facili- 
ties, shouldn’t they also expect to pay the 
price for violation of the law? 

In the present situation, it seems that they 
will not pay any price for their actions. In 
the highest offices of government, the mood 
seems to be, “Forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

But they do pay the price. In some very 
personal situations, there are accidents, such 
as at Kent State .. . and the price is death. 
But, if we in this country continue to keep 
our guns unloaded, the cost could be much 
greater for all of us ... but for the young 
generation, in particular. They will inherit 
this country ... for better or worse. 


STUDENTS OFFER SUPPORT FOR 
PRESIDENT NIXON 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, a group of 
St. Cloud State College students and 
faculty members came to my Washing- 
ton office on Monday. 

They brought with them petitions 
signed by 2,000 students and faculty 
members approving the President’s 
Cambodian policy. 

They were received at the White House 
on Monday morning to present their 
petitions. They called at many Congress- 
men’s Offices. 

I was most happy to have these young 
people come to Washington. I am always 
happy to meet and speak with my con- 
stituents. I believe in keeping my lines 
of communication open. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the petition these 
young people delivered to the White 
House: 

SUPPORT FOR PRESIDENT NIXON 

The events of the past several weeks have 
further driven the wedge of division deep 
into our once united country. All Americans 
share the frustrations brought on by a dec- 
ade long war in Asia. 

Mr. Nixon, however, cannot be held ac- 
countable for policies advanced by three 
other Presidents for nine of the past ten 
years. 

As Commander-in-Chief, he alone must 
bear full responsibility for present and fu- 
ture policy. The vast majority of the men 
actually fighting in Vietnam and Cambodia 
have endorsed his decision to destroy the 
infamous border sanctuaries. By a two to one 
majority, the American electorate has voiced 
approval of the limited operation. 

The opposition has commanded a dispro- 
portionate amount of attention by the mass 
media. It’s time that the students who stand 
with the President be heard. If you feel Mr. 
Nixon deserves a reasonable period of time 
in which to prove that his policy will suc- 
ceed, for God’s sake stand up and be 
counted!!! ... Now!!! 


A delegation will take the signed pledges 
to the President soon. 


Mr. President, I support the spirit of your 
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April 30th speech with the understanding 
that the temporary operation in Cambodia 
is necessary to protect the safety of the 
Allied Forces. 


[ ] Check here if you would consider 
being a delegate to fly to Washington. 


THE EARL OF AVON 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Anthony Eden, the Earl of Avon, spoke 
in the House of Lords on May 14 with 
regard to American involvement in Cam- 
bodia. I think that his speech would be 
of interest to Members, particularly in 
the light of his long experience and the 
new diplomatic initiatives which he sug- 
gests. His speech follows: 

AMERICAN INVOLVEMENT IN CAMBODIA 
(By the Earl of Avon) 


THE EARL or Avon: My Lords, I am very 
grateful to my noble friends for their kindly 
welcome back. I was anxious to be here this 
afternoon to offer, if I could, one or two sug- 
gestions in this very tragic and disturbing 
situation which continues to confront us, 
unfortunately, in South East Asia. I have 
no criticism to make at all of the statement 
the noble Lord made just now from the Gov- 
ernment. My attitude is a little different. I 
should like to comment on one or two of the 
recent military developments and also to 
suggest one or two possible methods of ap- 
proach to try to bring an end to these long- 
drawn-out hostilities. 

It seems to me that if we are to make a use- 
ful contribution to this debate we have to 
consider both recent events, as the two last 
speakers have done, in the Indo-China war— 
because unhappily it is an Indo-China war 
once again—and also the international 
background against which those events have 
to be set. For some months past there has 
been an important development, or so it 
seems to me, in the Mekong Delta, the richest 
and most thickly populated part of South 
Vietnam. There are now no American com- 
batant units at all, I am informed, in the 
Mekong Delta. That does not mean that 
there has been no recent fighting, but it is 
notable that the South Vietnamese forces 
have been able to contend with increasing 
success against enemy incursions there. Per- 
haps this success has been in part due to the 
fact that the attacking forces have of late 
mostly been composed of North Vietnamese 
rather than Viet Cong. I notice that Mr. 
Secretary Laird has estimated that three out 
of four of the Communist forces in South 
Vietnam now come from the North. If this 
is true, and I have no reason to suppose that 
it is not, it could explain the improved South 
Vietnamese military performance against an 
enemy less familiar with the terrain than the 
Viet Cong had been. 

I mention all this—the House will see this 
at once—because the importance of this turn 
of events is that it could have had its infiu- 
ence upon North Vietnamese military plan- 
ning recently. However that may be, there 
can be no doubt that by the invasion of 
Laos and of Cambodia and by the establish- 
ment of new bases in Cambodia, North Viet- 


nam has tried to disrupt the pacified area 
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of the Mekong and to turn the United States 
withdrawal into a rout. That was the object 
of the exercise. But I think they would have 
done better not to attempt it. As they have 
attempted it, can we with any justice con- 
demn President Nixon or the United States 
Command for taking action to counter that 
attempt? I do not think we can. Personally 
I dislike very much the policy which is called 
“search and destroy”. It is generally bad tac- 
tics, because it makes enemies where it 
should have the purpose of consolidating 
friends. But in this instance, when aimed 

t an underground complex of am- 
munition and stores, accumulated in invaded 
territory to attack South Vietnamese and 
American forces in the flank and in the rear, 
a military counter-action to destroy that 
build-up then appears, to me at least, to be 
not only excusable but well-nigh ines- 
capable. 

The joint American and South Vietnamese 
thrust into Cambodia does not seem to me 
to be evidence of an American intention to 
delay the withdrawal of their forces from 
Vietnam, still less to try to settle the con- 
flict by military means alone. We all know 
that cannot be done; the Americans know 
it perfectly well, too. I see the thrust rather 
as evidence that the United States was not 
prepared to see its plans for withdrawal de- 
layed and the work of Vietnamisation dis- 
rupted from bases established during the 
North Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia, 
against which, as the noble Lord mentioned, 
Prince Sihanouk had himself earlier and fre- 
quently protested. 

However, much more important than de- 
bate about the motives for the action in 
combat of either side is to consider whether 
this turn of events opens up any possibilities 
of negotiation. I think it might. But before 
considering these, something must be said 
about the position in Laos, because it affects 
the negotiations, if there are to be any. 
The 1954 Agreement left Prince Souvanna 
Phouma at the head of a neutralist govern- 
ment in Laos, all parties at the conference, 
China included, having agreed to the 
establishment of the French military mis- 
sions to train the Laotian Army. Then fol- 
lowed what was an unhappy interlude. Un- 
wisely, as we and the French thought, the 
United States Government at that time did 
not approve of the neutrality of Souvanna 
Phouma’s Administration and they refused 
it aid. That Government fell a year or two 
later and was succeeded by a Government 
further to the right, which, despite Ameri- 
can training and equipment, fared badly. A 
prudent attempt by a newly appointed 
American Ambassador to bring the neutrals 
and the anti-Communists together was not 
supported in Washington. By the end of 1960 
Prince Souvanna Phouma had fied to Cam- 
bodia, while, as a result of all this, the Pathet 
Lao had gained strength in Laos. Then, after 
more years of negotiation, a neutralisation 
agreement was signed in the summer of 
1962. 

I retell these events to show that the 
faults have not all been on one side in this 
Indo-China business. I have personally some 
sympathy with the comments of General 
Ely, who I know is known to some of your 
Lordships, the last French commander in 
Indo-China and a friend both of the United 
States and this country, as well as a soldier 
of real distinction. General Ely wrote sadly 
of Laotian affairs: 

“Nowhere else perhaps did France and 
Great Britain find themselyes in such con- 
stant opposition to the United States about 
the policy to be pursued.” 

However, the agreement of 1962 was a 
declaration of the neutrality of Laos, and 
it was endorsed by all the members of the 
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earlier Geneva Conference, including Soviet 
Russia and China and the United States. 
This was an undertaking to respect the neu- 
trality of Laos; and no one can deny that 
Prince Souvanna Phouma represents both 
the spirit and the fact of that neutrality. 

Yet in recent years there have been con- 
tinued North Vietnamese attacks on the 
Laotian forces in Laotian territory, which 
attacks have only been made possible by 
abundant Russian supplies of weapons and 
equipment, every piece of which is sent in 
direct violation of the agreement which 
Russia herself signed in 1962. Of course, it 
is true that American air attacks recently 
have been made on North Vietnamese forces 
in Laos, but surely the blame for that must 
lie on the attacking forces which have in- 
vaded the territory in the first instance and 
thereby violated their agreement. 

So now we come to our most important 
consideration: what can be done to get 
serious negotiations going again over the 
whole Indo-China Sea. As we were told again 
this afternoon, Her Majesty's Government 
have rightly made frequent approaches to 
the Soviet Government, as their co-chair- 
man under the 1954 Agreement, in an at- 
tempt to re-summon the Geneva Confer- 
ence. I am sure that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were right to do that, and to persist 
in it, but so far, as I understand, they have 
met with no response from the Kremlin. 

I suspect that a principal difficulty for 
the Soviet Government—and having nothing 
to do with any Government I can speak 
frankly in this business—rests in the pres- 
ent relationship between Moscow and Pek- 
ing. It has never been worse, and I can con- 
ceive that representatives of the two coun- 
tries might not wish at this particular time 
to sit down at a table in the company of 
others. A significant example of the fierce 
hatred that the leaders of the Soviet Union 
and China can feel towards each other is to 
be found in the remerkable exchanges (they 
have not been published in this country, but 
no doubt the Government have them) be- 
tween these two countries during what 
should have been an amicable period, the 
Lenin Centenary celebrations. The Chinese 
celebrated this event by comparing the 
Kremlin leaders to Hitler, and denouncing 
them as the successors of the Russian Czars 
with the same goal of world hegemony. 

When Moscow answered a few days later, 
the reply took the form of a quite incredibly 
vitriolic attack on Mao Tse Tung. I should 
not care to repeat it in this House in any 
circumstances. I truly believe that your 
Lordships would be shocked if I did. But I 
have read the text, and I do not believe that 
any country in the Free World has ever used 
language like that about the Communist 
leader. Of course, we all know that totali- 
tarian States can change their language and 
their attitude towards each other with light- 
ning speed. We have had some of that be- 
fore: we remember Hitler’s about-turn to- 
wards Stalin, and vice versa. 

Dealing however with the present situa- 
tion, as we must do, I notice that the New 
York Times quoted these exchanges and drew 
some comfort from this exchange of ameni- 
ties, commenting that: 

“With such hatred and fear separating 
these two giant Powers, neither side is likely 
to want to get involved with any other major 
Power.” 

My Lords, this may be so. I hope that it is 
so. But for the purpose of getting negotia- 
tions going about the Indo-China War, this 
condition of Russian-Chinese relations is 
an added complication. It is certainly true 
that we could not have got the Agreement 
of 1954 without the help of Mr. Molotov, the 
Russian Foreign Secretary. 

If Russia cannot or will not help, as co- 
chairman to-day, is any other method open 
to us? I would suggest to the Government 
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that they should consider an approach to 
the French Government, to see whether they 
could not jointly evolve some proposals which 
might be put to both sides. Recently the 
French Government made a move on their 
own account to try to secure the re-calling 
of the Geneva Conference. They did not get 
far, but I thought they were right to make 
the attempt. France still has contacts, how- 
ever unofficial, with Hanoi, and there are 
reasons why Hanoi would be wise to consider 
negotiations now. One of these is the strained 
relations between Hanoi’s two principal 
backers, China and Russia. That cannot be 
altogether a cosy state of affairs for North 
Vietnam, and it could become a great deal 
more uncomfortable still. Moreover, there 
are terms which could be worked out which 
could bring peace to Indo-China and which 
also could be not entirely unwelcome to 
China and Russia. 

I have always been convinced that China's 
main concern in South-East Asia has been 
to see the withdrawal of American forces, 
which the Chinese fervently believe are 
aimed ultimately at them. If the history of 
the China lobby in the United States is re- 
called, that is perhaps not altogether sur- 
prising. But Russia, for her part, no doubt 
derives some satisfaction from seeing the 
United States divided and in trouble. One 
can imagine the Kremlin purring from time 
to time about that. On the other hand, the 
policy of Russia’s present rulers is evidently 
to push at every door, regardless of cost in 
finance and equipment, so long as this can 
be done without the certainty of confronta- 
tion with the United States. Even so, the 
Kremlin no doubt must weigh from time to 
time the advantages of a settlement in Indo- 
China. This would at least bring an end to 
that troubled area’s ceaseless and costly ap- 
peals for supplies, and reduce a cause of 
future difference between Russia and China. 
Faced with deteriorating Soviet and Chinese 
relations, Russia ought to welcome some re- 
duction of commitments elsewhere; and 
there is, most unhappily, no sign of any 
Russian preparedness for reduced commit- 
ments in the Middle East. 

The solution to be aimed at in Indo-China 
is the one which we attempted at Geneva 
but did not effectively reach then, the guar- 
anteed neutrality of the territories. This is 
what Laos and Cambodia not only want but 
positively yearn for, How could it be applied 
in Vietnam? It would mean that neither 
side would win. It would mean that for a 
long period—I would say for at least ten 
years—South and North Vietnam would have 
to remain separate, divided on their exist- 
ing borderline, which would have to be en- 
sured by a revived and strengthened inter- 
national commission such as the noble Lord 
at the opening of this debate said he looked 
for. 

At the end of that period, all foreign 
forces having been phased out, the two 
countries would decide what their future 
relationship should be. It is possible that 
by then, with the energetic development of 
the Mekong Delta on behalf of all the coun- 
tries bordering it—Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia 
and Thailand—the prospect would be 
calmer, and ideological differences would be 
less important. One cannot tell. But in the 
interests of an Indo-China, which has suf- 
fered too much, the attempt ought to be 
made. 

To sum up then, if the Geneva Conference 
cannot be reconvened there is much to be 
said for an Anglo-French initiative such as 
I have suggested. I am not inviting the Gov- 
ernment to make any comment about that, 
because if this negotiation by us and the 
French is to have any success it must essen- 
tially be secret. We have to repeat the kind 
of technique we used with the Trieste busi- 
ness, when for eight months the negotiations 
proceeded in secret without anybody know- 
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ing anything about them. Publicised rela- 
tions on this business will get absolutely 
nowhere, which is why the Paris Talks, alas! 
have so far failed. 

It might also be helpful if Western Euro- 
pean Union—why not?—were to examine the 
problem and seek to help to promote a so- 
lution either directly or through Anglo- 
French efforts. After all, the joint examina- 
tion of international problems was what the 
Western European Union was originally cre- 
ated for, We wanted them to do this, and it 
has not done enough of it. If it be argued— 
and it can be argued—that Indo-China is an 
important strategic area and that it is there- 
fore difficult to make any agreement stick, I 
would reply that so were the Low Countries, 
yet an international guarantee held there for 
the best part of a century. 

My Lords, I have one final general observa- 
tion. Whether a renewed attempt at nego- 
tiations succeeds or not, the experience of 
Vietnam has seared the American mind. 
There will, for a time at least, be an in- 
creased reluctance in the United States to 
discharge responsibilities anywhere overseas. 
I do not believe for a moment that the Amer- 
icans will abandon their interest in Europe, 
for after all the future of Western Europe is 
vital—to use a much-abused adjective in its 
correct sense—to both the super-Powers; but 
there is likely to be an insistent call for a 
reduced American military contribution. We 
are now apparently much preoccupied with 
our internal political differences, and shall be 
for a while yet, I suppose, but as we indulge 
in that pastime none of us ought to forget 
that our own contribution, and that of other 
European NATO countries, is likely to have to 
be revised, unfortunately upwards. In 1965, I 
sought agreement across the Iron Curtain for 
an accepted reduction of forces on either side. 
I believe that we should pursue this, and 
that it is being pursued. But until that agree- 
ment is reached we have a responsibility 
which must be expected to grow heavier, for 
whichever Party has responsibility in this 
country, but which we must bear in stalwart 
fashion if we want our influence to be felt 
in the United States or anywhere else in the 
world. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
JOHN W. McCORMACK 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed 
a real pleasure for me to join in this 
warm and glowing tribute to our distin- 
guished Speaker, the Honorable Jonn W. 
McCormack. Even though we are of dif- 
ferent political parties, Speaker Mc- 
Cormack deserves to be known to all as 
our Speaker. To know JOHN McCormack 
is to respect him. 

In the 10 years that it has been my 
privilege to represent Michigan’s Eighth 
District in Congress, nearly 9 of those 
years have been under his fair and rea- 
sonable gavel. Yes, we have had opposing 
views, but I will greatly cherish and 
treasure those brief exchanges in which 
we have engaged during floor debate. One 
could not and cannot fault JoHN Mc- 
Cormack’s fairness and decency. 

His qualities of leadership and his deep 
love for our U.S. House of Representa- 
tives and our country should be a pattern 
for every Member of this body. For 42 
years this House and our country have 
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prospered because of the contributions of 
this great man. But, I would emphasize 
that he has received great acclaim as the 
Speaker not because of his record of 
service, second only to that of the late 
Sam Rayburn, but because of his human 
qualities. 

Speaker McCormack, I wish you and 
Mrs. McCormack the greatest possible 
happiness and good health in the fruit- 
ful years ahead after your retirement. In 
my judgment, you rank as one of the 
great Members of this body for all time. 


_ REPRESENTATIVE QUILLEN GETS 


THINGS DONE 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, a well- 
known Washington newspaperman dis- 
cussed in a recent article the hard work 
and perseverance of our colleague and 
my congressional neighbor, JIMMY QUIL- 
LEN. As Frank van der Linden pointed 
out, he is a man who gets things done. 

Writing for the May 6 Nashville, Tenn., 
Banner, Mr. van der Linden de- 
scribed Jimmy’s “ability to win reelec- 
tion by record-high majorities every 2 
years since his first victory in 1962.” 

I would like to place in the Recorp at 
this point the interesting story of a hard- 
working colleague and friend: 
REPRESENTATIVE QUILLEN GETS THINGS DONE 


(By Frank van der Linden, Washington 
Bureau Chief) 


WASHINGTON.—Rep. Jimmy Quillen of 
Tennessee’s mountainous First District is a 
quiet man who gets things done. 

The Kingsport Republican will tackle the 
U.S. Supreme Court or the most obstinate 
committee chairman in his battles for 
legislation, 

This year, Quillen won a two-year fight for 
House approval of a bill barring members 
of Communist action groups from working 
in defense plants. The bill reverses a Su- 
preme Court decision overturning a Federal 
law which barred Reds from jobs in facili- 
ties designated by the Secretary of Defense 
as “essential” to national security. 

Quillen’s measure authorizes a personnel 
screening program to determine access to 
sensitive jobs or areas in industrial facilities. 
Cleared by the House, 274-65, the bill awaits 
Senate action. 

Earlier, Quillen took the lead in the suc- 
cessful battle for the bill to curb flag-burn- 
ing. Many members of Congress were co- 
Sponsors of the popular measure, but it was 
Quillen who pried it out of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee where Chairman Emanuel 
Celler, a Brooklyn Democrat, had it bottled 
up. 
Celler appeared one day before the Rules 
Committee, of which Quillen is the fourth- 
ranking Republican member, and asked for 
clearance of another bill. 

“I confronted him and demanded that he 
have hearings on the flag bill,” Quillen re- 
calls, “He agreed, and that’s how I broke it 
loose from his grip.” 

The Kingsport congressman’s only regret 
is that the penalties for burning or defiling 
the flag weren't set higher than-the maxi- 
mum of a year in prison and a thousand- 
dollar fine. 

Similar pressure by the Rules Committee 
made “Manny” Celler free the anti-riot bill 
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making it a Federal crime to cross state lines 
for the purpose of inciting violence. That 
law, co-sponsored by Quillen, led to the re- 
cent jail terms for the “Chicago Seven.” 

The Rules Committee exerts great influ- 
ence by controlling the flow of bills from 
all other committees to the floor. Within a 
few years, in a Republican-ruled Congress, 
Quillen could move up to become its chair- 
man 


Quillen and Celler are at odds again over 
the proposed impeachment of Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas. Quillen 
is cosponsoring a resolution for a select com- 
mittee to investigate the Justice—in par- 
ticular, his $12,000-a-year income for near- 
ly a decade as president of the Parvin Foun- 
dation which derived much revenue from 
Las Vegas, Nevada, casinos, 

Quillen was all set to vote in the Rules 
Committee for the special inquiry but Cel- 
ler announced his own hearings by a Ju- 
diciary subcommittee. 

“Manny will stall it forever,” Quillen pre- 
dicted. 

The Tennessee Republican is co-sponsoring 
seven bills to carry out President Nixon’s 
campaign against air and water pollution. 
Quillen also is seeking repeal of the 1968 
gun control act, calling it “a nuisance” 
which interferes with “law-abiding citizens’ 
right to bear arms”. 

The Congressman said he and his constit- 
uents firmly believe in law and order but 
they think the crime rate can be reduced 
by stricter law enforcement, not by gun con- 
trol. 

Quillen favors higher social security bene- 
fit payments, lower taxes, and increased ap- 
propriations for veterans. 

He backs President Nixon's policy of stead- 
ily withdrawing American troops from Viet- 
nam and seeking an early and honorable end 
to the war. 

Quillen has an “open door” to the White 
House, having been a friend and supporter 
of President Nixon since Nixon’s first race 
for the vice-presidency in 1952. At a recent 
reception in Greeneville, honoring the First 
District Representative, a letter from the 
Chief Executive was read. It said: 

“Those of us who have carefully observed 
the Congress for some time know that Jim- 
my is one of the hardest working Con- 
gressmen in Washington. I am delighted to 
join with you in this well-deserved salute. 

“Pat and I remember our visits to the 
First District and I hope you will convey my 
very best regards to your friends there. Sin- 
cerely, Dick Nixon.” 

Congressmen in both parties envy Quillen’s 
ability to win re-election by record-high ma- 
jorities every two years since his first victory 
in 1962. Then, he won a hot, five-way pri- 
mary and only fifty-five per cent of the vote 
in the November election. But his margins 
rose to 72% in 1964; 87% in 1966 and 85 in 
1968, the largest percentages won by any Re- 
publican candidate for Congress in each of 
those three elections. 

On two “Jimmy Quillen Days” in his honor, 
Republican members marveled over his vote- 
getting magic. 

Rep. John Duncan of Knoxville said the 
secret was just “hard work,” “Jimmy is al- 
ways ready to help constituents and col- 
leagues,” Duncan said. 

Rep. Bill Brock of Chattanooga said Quil- 
len succeeded for these reasons: “Jimmy's 
dedication to his job; his now famous ‘open 
door’ policy of taking his congressional office 
to the people; his work on the prestigious 
Rules Committee; and his untiring fight for 
the sound principles of humane, responsible 
government.” 

Minority Leader Gerald Ford of Michigan 
called Quillen, 54, “a mountain man who was 
born into a tenant farm family of ten chil- 
dren” and rose through “strength, independ- 
ence, and fierce pride in accomplishment” to 
become a leader in the Tennessee Legislature 
and in Congress. 
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Sen. Howard H. Baker, Tennessee Republi- 
can said: “Jimmy Quillen has demonstrated 
that he has truly interpreted the desires, 
ambitions and needs of his people. He is per- 
fectly attuned to the feeling and currents of 
opinion of virtually all of his people. 

“Hardly a week passes that the Congress- 
man does not go back to his district to move 
among his people and discuss how he can 
best represent them here in Washington. 

“They know, from his past record, that 
when he says he will do something for a con- 
stituent, he means it.” 

Republican committees in the 1l-county 
First district have recently started endorsing 
Quillen for re-election. These are samples of 
the resolutions by the county committees: 

Carter: “Congressman Quillen has con- 
stantly striven to get the opinion of his con- 
stituents and in his voting record has shown 
that the thinking of the people of the area 
has been followed.” 

Johnson: “Jimmy Quillen has, at all times, 
helped our servicemen, and especially our 
boys in Vietnam, and their families.” 

Unicoi: “Congressman Quillen renders 
valuable assistance to any person in the First 
Congressional district . . considers and 
treats their problems as his own.” 

Sullivan: “Congressman Quillen has spon- 
sored legislation to stop the flow of vicious 
and depraved pornography in the mails.” 


IT IS TIME FOR PEACE 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
watched the entire situation in Vietnam 
and now all of Indochina develop with 
growing apprehension. Coupled with this 
growing military involvement in Asia has 
been internal unrest in our own country, 
which has been exacerbated because of 
the President’s decision to broaden the 
war. Several things are discernible and 
undeniable. 

The President has taken a basic geo- 
political risk by widening the ground war 
in Asia. It is now an Indochina war rather 
than just a war in Vietnam. Further, it 
is worth noting that a rapprochement 
between Russia and Red China is now a 
possibility because of our involvement in 
Cambodia. We have given the Communist 
world an excuse to unite against us, heal- 
ing forcibly many of their internal dis- 
agreements, at least for the immediate 
future. 

Next, it is obvious that what the Presi- 
dent outlined as the goal of his widening 
of the war into Cambodia has not been 
attained; that is, the capture of the 
COSVN, or the headquarters and person- 
nel of the enemy. To pass off the capture 
of supplies and food as the rationale for 
this adventure is to cover a cancer with 
a bandaid and pretend that there has 
been a cure of the patient. 

Further, by diving ever deeper into 
the mainland of Asia in a land war, the 
United States has been diverted from 
more basic interests, far more important 
to our well being. As we thrash about in 
Southeast Asia fighting only for the well- 
being of several unpopular military re- 
gimes, we are only the long-term losers. 
Already, more than 42,000 Americans 
have been killed in that war which the 
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President now broadens constantly. 
There is an unpopular regime in Saigon 
which treats dissenters without consid- 
eration. The Thieu-Ky regime seems to 
have many, many thousands of non- 
Communist opponents in its jails. There 
is no free press. Further, these gentlemen 
seem to make a public joke of America’s 
announced determination to withdraw 
from the widened conflict. Who really is 
running the show there? The United 
States or Thieu and Ky? 

The war is spending America to death 
as a long-range possibility and to reces- 
sion for a short-term certainty. Millions 
of our people have no faith in what the 
administration says now because of con- 
stant reverses in course. 

It is ultimately catastrophic to con- 
tinue the polarization of our society, and 
surely this has been encouraged by the 
actions and statements of many mem- 
bers of this administration. This, too, 
comes in large part from the war. 

Never before has an entire generation 
of young people been so completely and 
swiftly estranged from our Government. 
This, also, is due in large part to the way 
the war has been handled by the Gov- 
ernment. If the long-range basic inter- 
ests of the United States were in danger, 
I would instantly support any conflict we 
engaged in. But in this case, I do not feel 
these interests are involved here; tor 
the Vietmames: were fighting among 
themselves even before America was dis- 
covered. 

If America were in danger because of 
communism in Vietnam, I would be more 
than willing to conduct any military op- 
erations that were considered necessary. 
But none of these certainties apply here. 
We are wasting our young: men, our 
treasure, and our peace of mind at home 
because of a war that has long since been 
proven to be unwinnable in a military 
sense. We have gone to the aid of the 
Vietnamese and have done our job. Cer- 
tainly we have not been defeated, nor 
shall we be. Let us then finish the task 
of training the Vietnamese, which is an- 
other task almost finished, and then 
proceed to withdraw, undefeated, our 
promises fulfilled. Those who will not 
be defended cannot be defended. I want 
to see much of our present expenditure 
in that area of the world devoted to 
binding up the nation’s internal wounds 
and reordering and restructuring our 
society. 

Too many schools remain unbuilt. Too 
many subways remain unrealized. Too 
many decent homes need to be made real 
for our citizens. Too many rivers and 
lakes are filthy. Too many cities are be- 
coming uninhabitable and lack the 
quality of life our people deserve. Too 
much of our air is unbreatheable. 

Too many Americans are hungry. Too 
many of them are unemployed. Too 
many educations remain unfinished. Too 
much hate fills our speech these days. 
There must be a restructuring of na- 
tional priorities. 

I would rather see our dollars spent 
on domestic demands rather than wasted 
in a war that should have been over 
years ago. 

It is time for us to cease calling one 
another traitors and appeasers—war- 
mongers and murderers. We have en- 
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gaged in a war we must emerge from 
immediately. Certainly the widening of 
the war is utterly intolerable and must 
be ended. 

Certainly America’s needs must be 
considered as primary—not Saigon’s, I 
am tired of seeing American boys and 
American society brutalized and further 
divided. It is time for retrenchment and 
reconsideration. It is time for leadership. 
It is time for peace. 


ENDS VERSUS MEANS IN THE 
ANTIWAR MOVEMENT 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


_ Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, it some- 
times seems that campus militants are 
more interested in venting their frustra- 
tions than in hastening the end of the 
war. In attacking ROTC cadets in par- 
ticular, they seem to be alienating one 
of their greatest potential sources of 
support. 

Donald Disler, a bright young man who 
did some excellent work in my office last 
summer, is now an ROTC cadet at the 
University of California at Davis. He has 
written a thoughtful letter on this sub- 
ject to the San Francisco Sunday Exam- 
iner & Chronicle, which published it on 
May 24. Under unanimous consent agree- 
ment, I insert it at this point in the 
RECORD: 

THE ENDS VERSUS MEANS ON UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA DAVIS CAMPUS 
(By Donald D. Disler) 

Editor: If, as some of the anti-war militant 
leaders proclaim, they are “building a move- 
ment,” then thoughtful observers in Davis 
last Tuesday night (May 12) might be in- 
clined to comment that the assaults and 
abuses, both physical and verbal, directed 
against Military Science students constitute 
@ defeat for those persons in this University 
who want to bring change and reform to this 
nation without destroying it in the process, 

The students, faculty, and non-students 
who sought to disrupt the ROTC ceremonies 
by spitting upon cadets, obstructing their 
lines of march, mocking their student leaders 
and professors, shouting obscene and provo- 
cative language, gouging and kicking flag 
bearers and color guards, and showering the 
Military Science students with flour and 
water failed to bring this nation even one 
step closer to ending the war in Asia or 
changing national policies and priorities. 

What the abusive demonstrators did ac- 
complish was hardly constructive. For exam- 
ple, they very nearly created an incident of 
violence, at the express instigation of our 
“peace loving” student body president, which 
only good discipline and self-control of the 
cadets averted. 

Further, they lost a good deal of sympathy 
and support which they had formerly enjoyed 
amongst the ROTC cadets. Sympathy and 
support which might have been very useful 
inside the Army. 

Even more disturbing, however, is the fact 
that polarization is taking place at UC Davis, 
rational discussion is ending, and violence is 
becoming the language of the extremist 
leaders. 

In this regard the SDS may claim a yic- 
tory. They feel they have much to gain if we 
all stop talking and working together and 
start fighting each other. No doubt they do, 
but it is the rest of us who are the losers. 
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What does the ROTC cadet think and feel 
during all of this uproar? He is, for one 
thing, beginning to rapidly understand the 
fact that he is now the “nigger” of the Davis 
campus. His right to take a course of study 
is denied to him by students and faculty 
who seem to have a double standard—only 
they can exercise academic freedom. 

Only they, because they alone are wise and 
only they are concerned, may decide for 
others what they shall or shall not learn. 
Hitler could not have agreed more! 

The cadet is accused of being narrow- 
minded, war-mongering, and brainwashed. 
Yet his chief accusers are persons so trapped 
in ideology that the hypocrisy of their 
charges is self-evident from the way they 
promote their own one-sided, twisted pam- 
phlet programmed views of the world—views 
which have long ago lost all contact with 
reality. 

The cadet is fed up with abuse and 
threats. He is angered by disruptions of his 
classes and assaults upon his person. He sees 
the free thought and enquiry of the Uni- 
versity cast aside like leaves in the wind 
of irrationalism and political emotionalism. 

He is disgusted with the lies spread by 
opponents who do not know him or care to 
know him as a person. He has been, he feels, 
stereotyped by them as a military freak, as 
something less than human. He has been 
cursed, kicked and spat upon all in the cause 
of peace—and never has that great cause 
been so debased by its exploiters. 

Though discouraged by his fellow Amer- 
icans, he is not without hope. What so many 
of the demonstrators failed to realize was 
that those men in uniform are not machines. 
They are not programmed. They have not 
been taught to enjoy killing—or even to kill 
for that matter. 

The young men that the demonstrators 
abused and reviled believe just as passion- 
ately that there must be a change in this 
country. The cadets genuinely desire na- 
tional reform, an end to the war in South- 
east Asia, the establishment of peace at home 
and abroad, and social justice for all men 
everywhere. 

The cadets also are dismayed by the trag- 
edy of Kent State University, Santa Barbara 
and My Lai. They sincerely want to do all 
that they can, both as officers in the Armed 
Forces and as citizens, to accomplish goals 
that will improve this nation. 

They want to keep the American military 
obedient to the wishes of the people. They 
seek to serve their countrymen to the very 
best of their ability. These goals are worthy 
ones. They need to be encouraged, not dis- 
couraged or reviled. 

Last Tuesday afternoon taught the UC 
Davis cadets still another lesson, however. In 
the United States of America, just as in North 
or South Vietnam, China, or elsewhere the 
potential for tyranny is great. 

The threat to human liberty and social or- 
der is real. It comes not only from powerful 
government bureaucracies and officials, it 
also comes from thoughtless mobs, and in- 
tolerant leaders—the young as well as the old. 

Its minions are the bomb-throwers and 
the book burners as well as the overreacting 
police and the “scared” National Guardsmen. 
Its leaders are the frustrated, paranoid mili- 
tants who preach the destruction of society 
and the University—whether from offices in 
the State Capitol or on the campus. 

The tools of these elements are the die- 
hard ideologues, the thoughtless thrill-seek- 
ers, and the witless gawkers who swell every 
crowd and thereby stoke the fires of human 
mob brutality. 

The megalomaniacs are dangerous— 
whether in long hair and beads or striped 
shirt and tie. They will not be satisfied until 
they achieve the orgasm of blood and hate for 
which they lust. Cadets learned that harsh 
lesson last Tuesday. They learned that they 
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could not count on their fellow students to 
protect their rights. 

They saw the double standard displayed in 
the hate-filled faces and violent language of 
the same students they sit side by side with 
in their political science, history, economics, 
engineering, and bio. sci. classes. The stu- 
dent who wants to study Military Science is 
made an outcast and a pariah and he knows 
what it means to be a “nigger” in this model 
of a “free, open, and democratic commu- 
nity.” He is bitter and he has nothing but 
scorn for the hypocrites who mouth the 
words of peace and fill their hands with 
stones, bottles and sharp blades of hate. 

The time has come when we must look be- 
yond the simplistic answers and the catchy 
slogans. The extremist of the left and the 
right only want to use the vehicle of legiti- 
mate dissent to further their own causes. 

As long as they can dominate the move- 
ments for peace and reform then it is doubt- 
ful if any constructive progress will be made 
towards those hoped for goals. The ends do 
not justify the means. The assault upon 
ROTC cadets at UC Davis will not bring 
peace to Southeast Asia. 


HORTON PRAISES BLACK CAPITAL- 
ISM SPEECH BY RODERICK Mac- 
DOUGALL 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, on May 
15, 1970, the House Small Business Sub- 
committee on Problems of Urban Areas, 
on which I serve, held hearings in my 
district in Rochester and Pittsford, N.Y. 

During the hearings, Chairman JOHN 
C. KLUCZYNSKI, Congressman DANIEL E, 
Button, and I heard several witnesses, 
among whom was Roderick M. Mac- 
Dougall, president of Marine Midland 
Trust Co. of Rochester. 

Mr. MacDougall spoke about the bank- 
er’s role in black capitalism. He empha- 
sized the best avenue for placing the 
American Negro on a par with the white 
man is to permit him to participate in 
our capitalistic system. 

Mr. MacDougall is a leader in the com- 
munity, advancing innovative and unique 
ideas which have helped small businesses 
and minority enterprises. He is a man 
who is not afraid to take chances. He 
believes that because circumstances 
change, banks must be able to meet the 
challenge. 

And the bank which he heads, Marine 
Midland, is one fully sensitive to the 
social problems in Rochester, and is par- 
ticipating in solutions to these problems. 

The theory that he advances is one 
that could be an example to the entire 
country. He advocates steps that must be 
taken to bring minorities into the main- 
stream of our society. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues a speech given by Mr. Mac- 
Dougall at the Northern New England 
School of Banking in Hanover, N.H., 
which is essentially what he told the 
subcommittee. 

He emphasized a pragmatic approach 
and stressed that bankers must under- 
stand that their future is tied to the 
towns and cities in which they do busi- 
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ness, and it is therefore in their own 
interest to take whatever action is nec- 
essary to rehabilitate ghettos and to 
Prengihen black businesses within the 
city. 

The text of Mr. MacDougall’s remarks 
follows: 


THE BANKERS’ ROLE IN BLACK CAPITALISM 


The purpose of my visit is to try to give 
helpful specifics on how you as bank officers 
can deal with the unusual problems that 
arise from trying to place black entre- 
preneurs in business successfully. The tools 
for getting the job done, however, are use- 
less unless they are placed in willing hands. 
Therefore, I would like to preface my re- 
marks by sharing with you some generalities 
about our racial problems to assure that you 
are fully sensitive to the overall problems of 
our restless minorities. Here I would like to 
interject the fact that when I refer to the 
black minority I do not mean to exclude the 
Puerto Rican or the American Indian or 
other underprivileged minority, Naturally, 
what is true for one minority should be true 
for all, 

Also, I would like to acknowledge the fact 
that many of you come from smaller com- 
munities as yet untouched by the problems 
of minority uprisings. Still, I think the sub- 
ject should be of general interest to you for 
two reasons. First of all, the Negro popula- 
tion is growing at a faster rate than the 
white population. Their physical presence on 
the American scene will grow rapidly in com- 
ing years, and no community for long can 
remain fully aloof from the problem. Sec- 
ondly, the banking industry has been crit- 
icized by some black leaders for being un- 
responsive to their problems, As bankers, you 
should know what your industry is doing so 
you can defend it, and also perhaps you will 
be able to feed it ideas so that it can do an 
even better job. 

First of all, gentlemen, the fact must be 
recognized that the Negroes of America con- 
tinue to suffer discrimination by the white 
majority, and that discrimination results in 
their receiving less than the full rights of 
U.S. citizenship. Don’t be misled by the rela- 
tive calm of the last two summers. The in- 
justices are still there, and the problems 
mostly unresolved. You all work for banking 
institutions that have reached success in the 
business world using freely all the tools of 
capitalism, unimpeded by the handicaps of 
poorly educated managements, undernour- 
ished staffs and racism. The blacks have not 
participated in this capitalistic system. 

My second point is simply that special at- 
tention and favoritism are essential today to 
correct the wrongs of the past. This is the 
much debated reparation’s theory. J must as- 
sume that many of you do not accept that 
point—you've written me off as a screaming 
radical. Before I lose your attention entirely, 
let me assure you that is not the case. My ap- 
proach is pragmatic—not radical. I would 
have considered the reparation’s theory un- 
fair myself a few years ago. I came from a 
conservative New England background, plus 
sixteen years with an _ ultraconservative 
Wall Street bank. I learned that most 
people working in New York City are 
completely removed from the world 
of reality as far as the country's social 
problems are concerned. Two years ago, I 
found myself in Rochester, New York in a 
Marine Midland bank that was fully sensitive 
to the social problems of its community and 
which was making a strong effort to partici- 
pate in the solution of those problems; but 
militant and extremely intelligent black 
leaders were demanding that we hire a stated 
percentage of Negroes—demanding we pro- 
vide mortgage money—demanding we put 
untrained men into running their own busi- 
ness. I learned to debate openly with many 
of the black leaders and in the process I’ve 
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made some real enemies among them, as well 
as among some white leaders in Rochester, 
but I’ve also learned the facts. The black 
American will not be able to establish him- 
self on equal terms in the social community 
and the business community in a reasonable 
period of time without special advantages— 
hopefully, short-lived advantages. 

The years of discrimination have left the 
average Negro undereducated compared with 
the white man and without the tools to build 
assets through a capitalistic system. Special 
advantages in the business world to a handi- 
capped minority are not new to our system. 
Servicemen returning from World War II 
could get free specialized training, join the 
52-20 Club, and also could get a loan to start 
in the business world with a minimum of 
equity, collateral, and without experience. I 
submit to you—whether you like it or not— 
that the black American is not going to be 
satisfied with less than being fed into the 
mainstream of the American economy on a 
par with the white man, and this is not go- 
ing to be accomplished without special rules, 
special attention, and a strong effort on the 
part of all of us. 

If you are still with me—the third point I 
would like to make is that as bankers you 
have more responsibility to bring about the 
restoration of rights to minorities than other 
elements in the business community. We 
must face the fact that as bankers our future 
is tied to the towns and cities in which we 
are authorized to do business. Our stock- 
holders’ welfare and our employees’ welfare 
are tied to the success of our bank. In their 
interest, we must take whatever action is 
necessary to rehabilitate ghettos and to 
strengthen black businesses within the city. 

Employers who manufacture a product and 
sell it out of your community can, if neces- 
sary, move out of the community, Fortu- 
nately, despite this freedom, many of them 
give significant financial support to the wel- 
fare of the minority groups and to the res- 
toration of the cities. We, as bankers, have 
no choice—we must. 

Another reason bankers must exert leader- 
ship was well stated recently by Representa- 
tive William Stanton, who serves on the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
and I quote Mr, Stanton: 

“What makes the banker really different is 
his capacity to multiply and generate the 
efforts of others. We have often seen the 
several arms of government try to assume 
leadership in meeting the urban crisis, just 
as we are familiar with similar attempts by 
religious and industry groups as well as the 
academic community. For the most part they 
have failed because they have been unable 
to generate the assistance of others. 

“When bankers go where others fear to 
tread, however, things start to happen! 
Whether justified matters not. Banker par- 
ticipation instills confidence and, if you will, 
a sense of respectability. Just as the frac- 
tional reserve system gives banks the ability 
to create credit many times the amount of 
reserves they are required to hold, the 
presence of the banking industry at the helm 
in meeting our nation’s social challenges will 
multiply human and capital resources many 
times over.” 

Quite a statement from a non-banker, and 
it certainly puts us under the spotlight. 

If you accept this thesis that banks have 
to show leadership, let me now elaborate on 
the reasons for action. Volumes are being 
written these days on the importance of 
business involvement in the solutions of 
racial problems. Most authors seem to con- 
clude that there is only one reason why busi- 
ness must act, but the reasons are not all 
the same. 

Some say the reason businessmen must 
play a role in the solution of this social 
problem is that, if business doesn't, the gov- 
ernment will. Being basically conservative, 
the businessman does not want the govern- 
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ment to grow bigger so he is forced to take 
this role. 

Others say we shouid be involved because 
the Negro is rapidly growing as a percentage 
of our total population. Blacks are an im- 
portant segment of our customers who must 
be kept healthy and happy so that they will 
consume our products or use our services. 

Some in the banking industry say we must 
become involved in helping the black man 
because our industry has to fill so many 
clerical jobs and suffers from a very high 
employee turnover. Their thesis goes that 
banks will face increasing competition for 
skilled people from industries with higher 
profit margins and higher salary levels. Banks 
will have to depend upon minority groups 
to fill our desks and man our machines. 

Others contend that the businessman must 
get involved regardless of the impact on 
earnings because it is a moral obligation. 
This school maintains that, if a business 
makes financial commitments to social ven- 
tures such as training of so-called “hard- 
core” unemployables or black capitalism 
strictly on a financial return basis then 
when less prosperous times come, these 
ventures will be the first to be eliminated. 
Hence, to get the long-range job done, the 
businessman must feel a strong obligation 
as a human being and be satisfied only when 
the problems have been successfully solved. 

Another reason is simply fear—do some- 
thing before the black man burns your bank 
down! Then, there is the theory that a busi- 
ness must involve itself in the urban crisis 
in order to recruit highly qualified white tal- 
ent, based on the theory that today’s college 
graduates want to be involved in social prob- 
lems as well as make money. Somewhat re- 
lated to that theory is the one that suggests 
a business concern should be involved simply 
to build its corporate image. It's “the thing 
to do" today, so they should hire a commu- 
nity relations officer and start pumping out 
the publicity on corporate social accomplish- 
ments. 

It doesn't matter which school of thought 
I follow. My thesis here is simply that it does 
not matter what reason you give as long as 
the job gets done. I think with this wide 
range of reasons—or excuses, if you will— 
every man in this room should feel compelled 
to grab one as his own rationale and get on 
with the job. 

The debate on justification for action 
seems endless. While man was struggling to 
get to the moon there were also endless de- 
bates as to the reasons, but fortunately dur- 
ing all of the talk someone was performing 
and getting the job done! I wish I could say 
that, in the case of relieving racial tension, 
sufficient work was going on behind the 
scenes but, unfortunately, I do not think 
such is the case. 

Hopefully, I have some agreement that 
there is a job to be done and that banks must 
take a leadership role in accomplishing it. 
The next question is—where does the lend- 
ing officer come in? The answer, I believe, is 
Tight smack in the middle. Banks must par- 
ticipate in hiring minorities and promoting 
them to meaningful jobs. Yet we are not 
big employers in our community; hence, this 
job takes on secondary importance to our 
main responsibility—lending money. In 
Rochester, Marine Midland employs less than 
1 per cent of the work force, but we make 
about 25% of the business loans. This is the 
specialty we offer. Our success should be 
Judged by how we employ this specialty. 

The best avenue for placing the American 
Negro on a par with the white man is to per- 
mit him to participate in our capitalistic sys- 
tem. We must find ways to produce success- 
ful business stories for the black race and 
to allow them to build personal profits and 
savings. 

From firsthand experience I can tell you 
the job is not an easy one. There are very 
few Negroes who have had the advantage of 
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a business school education, who have been 
taught marketing skills or can read a bal- 
ance sheet. Most of the potential business- 
men were brought up in families where there 
were no budgets, no checkbooks, and cer- 
tainly no savings accounts, 

Theodore Cross in his new book, Black 
Capitalism, points out that most Negro busi- 
nessmen who have entered the business world 
are not credit worthy because of weaknesses 
in business and marketing skills. Poor past 
performance combined with prejudice has 
made it impossible for most blacks to attract 
credit, which we all know is the cornerstone 
of growth. 

The blacks lack equity, they lack credit 
and they lack entrepreneurial skills—and 
hence, today, they simply don’t own their 
share of businesses, Quoting further from 
Mr. Cross’s book, let me share with you some 
startling statistics: 

1. There are 11,755 businesses in Washing- 
ton, D.C.—Negroes are 63% of the popula- 
tion; yet Negroes own only 1,500 of these 
11,755 businesses. 

2. There are 17,500 authorized automobile 
dealers in the U.S.—7 are black. 

3. Out of over 6,000 radio stations in the 
country, over 100 of them direct their pro- 
gramming to black listeners—yet only 8 of 
the 100 so-called Negro stations are owned 
by Negroes. 

Where does the bank lending officer come 
in? He is the fellow who has got to help 
find the missing equity, provide the credit 
despite the risks, and make certain that the 
required entrepreneural skills are forth- 
coming. 

Perhaps you feel that a lending officer must 
never change his standards because of the 
color of an applicant. Well, today, that is 
simply not acceptable—it is not enough. This 
brings us back to the reparation’s theory. A 
bank officer recently told me that he didn’t 
discriminate in performing his job. He stated 
proudly that he always treated black loan 
applicants exactly like white applicants. 
That's like saying a school teacher is doing 
her job when she gives equal time and atten- 
tion to all students regardless of background 
or talent. Equal treatment often adds up to 
discrimination, and the record shows this in 
some bank lending. 

The business community is being buffeted 
on all sides by the problems of our decaying 
cities and of our underprivileged minority 
races. When the business community turns 
to the man who controls the purse strings, 
it expects imaginative and resourceful solu- 
tions to financial problems. Today the loan 
officer must learn to take a second look at 
these special problems. If he relies on text- 
books, if he is afraid to experiment with new 
financial concepts, then the banking indus- 
try is ducking its responsibilities. 

James Gavin, Chairman of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., said in a speech recently, “New social 
and economic machinery cannot be designed 
with old tools” and, of course, that is cor- 
rect. If we consider ourselves as experts in 
loans and financial guidance, yet won't al- 
low our minds to stretch beyond the simplic- 
ities we were taught in school, such as the 
8C’s of credit, then we will soon see our role 
filled by others—probably the U.S. Govern- 
ment. We must be sufficiently creative in our 
thinking to conceive new solutions. Natur- 
ally, I am not suggesting that creativity or 
resourcefulness is any substitute for sound 
technical knowledge. The loan officer needs 
as much knowledge of accounting and as 
much front line experience today as he did 
ten or twenty years ago. But, if that is all he 
has—a knowledge of the rules and an aware- 
ness of how things worked in the past—then 
his chances for making a genuine contribu- 
tion to today’s problems are limited. 

To become even more specific now, let me 
use some examples from Marine Midland’s 
work in Rochester. One of the fundamental 
rules of bank credit is that a borrower must 
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have adequate capital—one of the 3C’s of 
credit. Certainly capital is an essential in- 
gredient, but today you must be prepared to 
accept a broad definition of that word, 
capital. In Rochester there is an organization 
called “Better Rochester Living” that ar- 
ranges for the purchase of rehabilitated 
homes in the ghetto. Through this organiza- 
tion a man can own his own home without a 
penny for down payment by repairing a run- 
down house using tools, supplies, and guid- 
ance from “Better Rochester Living.” This is 
commonly called “sweat equity.” The man’s 
hours of work constitutes the down payment 
that makes the mortgage loan possible. The 
record of this approach to housing has been 
exceptionally good, since it creates in the 
new owner a special involvement and a deter- 
mination to make regular payments. He also 
acquires a knowledge concerning proper 
maintenance of the home and, hence, sus- 
tained value. 

There is a new manufacturing concern in 
Rochester called “Fighton"” which provides 
another broadening definition of capital. 
This company is currently operating suc- 
cessfully with about 45 employes, all black 
and practically none skilled. We loaned this 
company several hundred thousand dollars, 
partially guaranteed by the Small Business 
Administration, without one penny of equity 
behind the venture in the traditional sense. 
In this case, the substitute for capital was a 
substantial training grant from the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. The item due from the 
U.S. Government on one side of the balance 
sheet was simply booked as capital on the 
other. This unconventional accounting would 
find little acceptance in traditional banking 
circles; but, in the case of Fighton, it turned 
the trick and at least got the venture 
launched. 

Another “O” of credit is character. The 
rule book says you should lend only to ex- 
perienced businessmen of unquestioned 
character. A business loan to someone with 
a criminal record is normally avoided. De- 
spite this we provided the financing for a 
Negro to purchase a small business recently 
who had both a police record and a record 
of a previous bankruptcy. Yet he is doing a 
good job and we believe this business will 
succeed. By digging a little, rather than just 
dropping the application, we learned that 
his previous business failure was due to eco- 
nomic circumstances beyond his control and 
that his former suppliers held a high opin- 
ion of his business ability. In other words, 
we made a little extra effort to try to justify 
a “yes” on the loan rather than take the 
easy course of saying “no.” The traditional 
approach to sound banking dictates that, if a 
loan is going to be a problem or a work-out 
and perhaps is one that will be criticized by 
the examiners, then duck it—even if it is a 
money-good loan, properly collateralized. If 
you hold to that theory today, you may be 
practicing one type of sound banking but 
you will not be participating in black capi- 
talism. 

The third “C” of credit is capacity, or abil- 
ity to repay. Can the business throw off suf- 
ficient earnings to pay back the loan? The 
book says that the way to measure capacity 
is to loox at past experience. To quote from 
a@ recent article called “Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Sound Bank Credit”: “The single 
ingredient that is present in sound bank 
credit, secured and unsecured, is proven 
earning power.” I shouldn’t take issue with 
the so-called principles of sound bank credit; 
but, at the same time, I can tell you from 
experience that if you are looking for 
proven earning power before you approve a 
loan to the average man starting in business 
today, you just won't be making any such 
loans. The Small Business Administration has 
also had problems being realistic about 
proven earning power. Until recently, they 
said they would guarantee loans only when 
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there was a reasonable assurance of repay- 
ment. Yet it is the lack of assurance of re- 
payment which makes a bank seek a Small 
Business Administration guarantee, so its 
stand was somewhat ludicrous. Fortunately, 
there have been some significant changes in 
the attitude of the S.B.A., and today they 
more clearly see their proper role. If you have 
been discouraged with your dealings with the 
S.B.A. in the past, I suggest you give them a 
fresh try. 

Under the heading of both Character and 
Capacity comes the additional subject of 
entrepreneural skills. The majority of the 
Negroes we have placed in business were 
poor businessmen at the start. Based on the 
old standards, their inadequate education 
and training would have made them ineligible 
for business loans. The burden of filling the 
gap to a great extent fell on us, as their 
bankers. Let me illustrate the extent of our 
involvement: 

1. We have had to set up insurance pro- 
grams for new minority businessmen—and 
help them get coverage in some instances— 
even talking turkey to the agents who write 
the insurance for our bank on occasion to get 
cooperation where we felt it was justified. 

2. We have done all the paper work on be- 
half of loan applicants, preparing cash flows 
and pro forma balance sheets for our own 
files and for those of the S.B.A. and others. 

3. We have spent hundreds of hours trying 
to clear up poor credit records of our new 
customers, pleaded with suppliers to ship 
goods, argued with local credit bureaus to 
give a man a reasonably fresh start, and 
worked closely with Dun and Bradstreet and 
other credit agencies in attempts to have 
ratings updated, 

4. We have tried to give marketing assist- 
ance by contacting our own customers to 
try and drum-up initial sales, and our ad- 
vertising department has even helped pre- 
pare copy. 

Initially, some are so dependent on our 
lending officers who specialize in black capi- 
talism that when their basement floods they 
call us before calling the plumber, Fortu- 
nately, Rochester is blessed with an organi- 
zation called “Rochester Business Opportuni- 
ties Corporation.” This is a non-profit or- 
ganization supported by local business that 
seeks out potential black entrepreneurs, 
helps them find a modest amount of equity, 
or, if necessary, provides it for them through 
subordinated loans—and then attempts to 
assure their success by direct guidance. With- 
out this organization Rochester would have 
failed in its efforts toward providing tre 
Negro with “a piece of the action” yet, it is 
not staffed to do the job fully, so the banks 
must help steer these new businesses through 
their initial years. 

As a bank officer, what meauing do these 
experiences have for you? Well, first you must 
learn to look beneath the surface and judge 
the overall skills of the black borrower and 
his staff in the context of this new worl. 
You must find out if the borrower has access 
to specialists in bookkeeping, budgeting, 
legal work, marketing, et cetera. If those 
skills aren’t available, then someone must set 
up a team to help him get started, either in- 
side your bank or outside. If your communit7 
has an organization such as Rochester Busi- 
ness Opportunities Corp., then your task will 
be much easier. But you can’t duck respon- 
sibility for continuing supervision of the af- 
fairs of the man you have placed in business, 
The black community needs success stories— 
not more failures. If you can’t do the follow- 
up work, don’t make the loan. You will be 
doing more harm than good. 

I've painted a fairly frightening picture of 
the work involved in loaning to venturesome 
new businessmen. Extra work will continue 
until the business can be considered normal. 
You will be undertaking this work in full 
knowledge that your bank has more profit- 
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able short-term outlets for its assets, Further- 
more, you can expect reprimands from many 
of your customers for offering special atten- 
tion to nonwhites. But, what is the point in 
dwelling on these realities, when there is no 
alternative. The job has to be done. 

In closing, I would like to support my case 
with a quote from a recently published book 
by John Gardner, “No Easy Victories.” If you 
read Mr. Gardner’s book, I think you will 
agree with his statement that: 

“Today we can't afford not to take chances. 
I am always puzzled by people who talk as 
though the advocates of change are just in- 
venting ways to disturb the peace in what 
would otherwise be a tranquil community. 
It would not otherwise be a tranquil com- 
munity. We are not seeking change for the 
sheer fun of it. We must change to meet the 
challenge of altered circumstances. Change 
will occur whether we like it or not. It will 
be either change in a good and healthy direc- 
tion or change in a bad and regrettable di- 
rection. There is no tranquillity for us." 

Bank lending officers must play a major 
role in our country’s efforts to make sure that 
inevitable change proceeds in a good and 
healthy direction. 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
for a purpose both happy and sad. 
Happy, because it is an opportunity to 
pay tribute to a man I have respected 
since first making his acquaintance 
many years ago. Sad, because we are 
facing his departure from this Chamber 
and the prospect of carrying on without 
him 


JOHN W. McCormack is a man who has 
known both the glory and the misery of 
dedicated public service. He has received 
the plaudits and praise that some men 
envy, and he has suffered attacks that 
no man would want to bear. Through it 
all, however, his dedication to his coun- 
try and his service to that cause has 
remained constant. 

Now this man who has led us as 
Speaker longer than any other but the 
late Speaker Sam Rayburn, is stepping 
down. Nothing we can say at this point 
can add significantly to the luster of his 
reputation, for it already shines with 
duties performed, challenges met, serv- 
ices rendered. 

And yet we must try because we owe 
this steadfast patriot a great debt of 
gratitude. For 42 years he has sat in this 
Chamber representing his constituents 
from the Ninth Congressional District of 
Massachusetts. His service did not flag 
as his power and influence grew. His 
strength and his compassion did not 
leave him as the many battles grew long 
and tedious. 

Even if Jonn McCormack had never 
become Speaker of the House, his exam- 
ple would still be one of the greatest for 
all of us. And this body will be greatly 
diminished when he leaves. 

Although I am of a different political 
party than the Speaker, and although I 
have differed with him on occasions, I 
can truthfully say that I know of no man 
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more deserving of my respect than JoHN 
MCCORMACK. 

I will feel I have done my work well, 
and I will be a happy man, if my service 
to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and the Nation ever approaches that of 
our esteemed Speaker. 

To Joun W. McCormack and to his 
beloved wife Harriett I can only wish all 
the best that this life offers. His record 
as a public servant, and their devotion as 
a couple, will guide the public and pri- 
vate lives of many of us in this Chamber 
for many years to come. 


CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS 


HON. JOHN DELLENBACK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, 
writing in the May 1970, Scientific Amer- 
ican, the eminent Harvard Biologist Dr. 
Matthew S. Meselson contributes a sig- 
nificant article to the literature on chem- 
ical and biological warfare. Concluding, 
as I did in my study CBW and National 
Security, that C-B weaponry has no 
place in the American arsenal, Dr. Mes- 
elson urges the rapid adoption of the 
1925 Geneva protocol, including the pro- 
vision to ban irritant gases and anti- 
plant agents. To continue using these 
weapons is to increase the likelihood of 
the proliferation of chemical weapons, 
which can only result in breaking down 
the restraints against chemical warfare. 

For Dr. Meselson, the use of CS gas 
and defoliants in Vietnam presents a 
serious psychological break with the tra- 
ditional taboos against using chemicals 
in combat situations. I believe, as does 
Dr. Meselson, that President Nixon, who 
has already taken impressive steps to 
reduce the hazards of biological war- 
fare, should submit, as promised, the 
Geneva protocol, including the ban on 
irritant gases and antiplant agents, to 
the Senate for ratification. 

Dr. Meselson has as deep a background 
in chemical and biological warfare as 
any American scientist or political figure. 
He has had access to State Department, 
Pentagon, and Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency material on the sub- 
ject while serving as a consultant to the 
National Security Council. In this posi- 
tion, he has been given more credit than 
any other individual for influencing the 
President's November decision on chem- 
ical and biological weapons. 

I include in the Recorp not only Dr. 
Meselson’s most recent article, but a bi- 
ography that appeared in the New York 
Times on November 26, 1969, the day 
following President Nixon’s historic an- 
nouncement on the use of biological 
weapons: 

CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 
(By Matthew S. Meselson) 

(Nore.—The U.S. has renounced all forms 
of biological weapons and the first use of 
most chemical weapons. The issue of whether 
or not to include irritant gases and anti- 
plant agents in the prohibition remains 


open.) 
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On November 25 of last year President 
Nixon announced a number of major de- 
cisions regarding chemical and biological 
weapons. He proclaimed that the U.S. will 
never be the first to use lethal or incapacitat- 
ing chemical weapons and will not use bi- 
Ological weapons under any circumstances, 
even in retaliation. He also announced that 
he would submit to the Senate the 1925 
Geneva Protocol prohibiting the use of chem- 
ical and biological weapons in warfare. 

The President’s statement left a question 
whether toxins, the poisonous but nonliving 
substances produced by some bacteria and 
other organisms, were included in the un- 
conditional renunciation of biological weap- 
ons or only in the no-first-use pledge for 
chemicals. The question was resolved on 
February 14 when the President extended the 
policy for biological weapons to cover toxins 
as well. In order to remove a possible am- 
biguity, it was decided to renounce toxin 
weapons even if advances in chemistry should 
make it practicable to prepare them synthe- 
tically instead of by extraction from bacteria 
or other organisms. 

Under the new policy the U.S. will destroy 
existing stocks of germ and toxin weapons 
and will no longer engage in their develop- 
ment, production or stockpiling. The U.S. 
biological program will be restricted to re- 
search for strictly defined defensive purposes, 
such as techniques of immunization. 

In accord with these decisions on biological 
and toxin weapons, White House officials have 
stated that there will no longer be a need 
for secret work and that consideration is 
being given to the transfer for conversion to 
other purposes of our sizable biological weap- 
ons facilities at Fort Detrick, Md., and Pine 
Bluff, Ark., from the Department of De- 
fense to nonsecret agencies such as the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Department of Agriculture, 

As to chemical weapons, the restraints are 
less sweeping. The U.S. reserves the right to 
continue the development, production and 
stockpiling of lethal and incapacitating 
chemical weapons. It pledges, however, never 
to use them first. The same pledge is em- 
bodied in the treaty commitment by the 84 
states now party to the Geneva Protocol. 

There are two types of chemical weapon 
whose use in war has not been renounced. 
They are the antiplant chemicals and the 
“riot control” agents, such as CS, employed 
by U.S. forces in Southeast Asia. The U.S. 
has maintained that these agents are not 
prohibited by the Geneva Protocol. Many na- 
tions disagree, which raises problems for U.S. 
ratification of that treaty. The President him- 
self has made no statement regarding CS 
or herbicides. White House officials have said 
only that the use of these chemical weapons 
will continue “for the time being.” 

The President's decisions were based on 
a six-month review of U.S. policies and pro- 
grams for chemica] and biological weapons. 
The review was conducted under the auspices 
of the National Security Council, which co- 
ordinated the efforts of the Department of 
State, the Department of Defense, the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, the Office of Science 
and Technology and other branches of the 
Government. The subject was put under 
searching examination. The National Secu- 
rity Council considered the following topics: 
chemical and biological weapons that were 
already available and those that might con- 
ceivably be developed, the possible military 
value of each type of weapon in relation to 
other weapons at our disposal, the possible 
consequences of proliferation, strategic ques- 
tions concerning the use of such weapons 
for threat or deterrence, the political and 
moral impact of their development and pos- 
sible use, the potential hazards for civilian 
populations, possible defenses against the 
various weapons, and the policies and activi- 
ties of other nations. 
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It was obvious and became more so as 
the review proceeded that such a study was 
long overdue. The U.S. had a large factory 
for producing germ weapons, even though 
no one had ever produced a convincing 
“scenario” for a case in which they should 
be used. Shortly before and during the Na- 
tional Security Council study, chemical 
weapons were involved in one disquieting in- 
cident after another, creating a political at- 
mosphere favorable to the questioning of 
previous policies, A series of earthquakes that 
shook the city of Denver was traced to the 
massive subterranean disposal of chemical 
wastes at the Army’s Rocky Mountain Ar- 
senal. The accidental release of nerve gas in 
a test of an aircraft spray tank over the Dug- 
way Proving Ground in Utah led to the death 
of thousands of sheep, some of them grazing 
as far as 40 miles away. Then there was pro- 
test against the Army’s plan to ship 12,000 
tons of outmoded nerve-gas bombs across the 
country from Colorado to be dumped in the 
Atlantic. Soon afterward there was an inci- 
dent in which nerve gas escaped from U.S, 
munitions stored on Okinawa, and it was also 
revealed that nerve-gas munitions were 
stored in West Germany. Finally there had 
been newspaper articles to the effect that the 
Defense Department was testing biological 
weapons in the South Pacific and had con- 
ducted open-air tests of nerve gas in Hawaii 
without informing state officials. 

The public reaction to these incidents can 
be gauged from the fact that the U.S. Senate 
voted 91 to 0 for a resolution requiring the 
review by the Public Health Service of any 
plan for the domestic transportation or open- 
air testing of lethal chemical agents or of 
any biological warfare agents. The resolution, 
which is now lav, also requires the Defense 
Department to render semiannual reports to 
Congress on the investigation, development, 
testing and procurement of all agents of 
chemical and biological warfare. 

Here I shall discuss first the nature of 
chemical and biological weapons (CBW) and 
their military implications, then the inter- 
national effort that has been made to pre- 
vent their use, and finally the present situa- 
tion, Although much work on CBW has been 
secret, the essential facts about the weapons 
are now in the open literature. Particularly 
noteworthy is the report of a United Nations 
group published last year and the subsequent 
World Health Organization report that specif- 
ically examines the potential effects on civil- 
ian populations. The UN report was prepared 
by a group of 14 consultant experts nomi- 
nated by their respective governments. The 
U.S. participant was Ivan L. Bennett, Jr., 
director of the New York University Medical 
Center and former Deputy Director of the 
U.S. Office of Science and Technology. The 
American members of the WHO consultant 
group were Joshua Lederberg of the Stanford 
University School of Medicine and myself. 
Even more detailed than the UN and WHO 
reports is the forthcoming study by the 
Stockholm International Peace Research In- 
stitute. 

Although chemical and biological weapons 
are linked together in the psychology, the 
customs and the international law that re- 
strain their use, it is helpful to distinguish 
several categories for analyzing military char- 
acteristics and implications. I shall discuss 
five kinds of weapon: lethal biological weap- 
ons, incapacitating biological weapons, 
lethal chemical weapons, incapacitating 
chemical weapons and antiplant agents. 
The distinction between lethal and incapaci- 
tating is not altogether clear-cut, particu- 
larly under the extremely uncontrolled con- 
ditions of warfare. There is a continuous 
spectrum of agents from the highly lethal to 
the generally nonlethal, and even tear gas 
can be used together with bullets and bombs 
to increase casualties. Nonetheless, the argu- 
ments for and against lethal and nonlethal 
weapons deserve separate attention. 
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Let us first consider lethal biological 
weapons. They would operate by disseminat- 
ing clouds of disease germs over the target 
area or upwind from it. The germs would 
then be inhaled by the target population. 
The disease anthrax is an example. Caused by 
the bacterium Bacillus anthracis, it is mainly 
encountered as a disease of domesticated 
animals that is occasionally transmitted to 
man. Because it is not very contagious 
among humans, natural cases of anthrax are 
generally localized rather than epidemic. If 
the bacteria were sprayed in the air in an 
aerosol, however, the effects could be devas- 
tating. The inhalation of approximately 
50,000 spores of B. anthracis (total weight 
less than a millionth of a gram) is believed to 
be enough to cause a 50 percent chance of 
contracting pulmonary anthrax, Symptoms 
would first appear about a day after the at- 
tack. The onset might be mistaken for a 
common cold, but this would be followed 
by severe coughing, cyanosis, respiratory fail- 
ure and death. Untreated pulmonary anthrax 
is almost always fatal. 

The WHO report gives estimates of the 
area-coverage capability of various biological 
agents. For illustrative purposes the report 
assumes that one light bomber delivers in a 
single pass ground-functioning “bomblets” 
containing a total of 50 kilograms of dry 
powdered agent along a two-kilometer line at 
right angles to the wind. It is assumed that 
the intensity of atmospheric turbulence is 
less than a certain level, but not so low as to 
be at all unusual, particularly at night. The 
bomblets release the agent as an aerosol, 
which then drifts over the target area. Such 
calculations take into account the dissemina- 
tion efficiency of the bomblets, the decay rate 
of agent infectivity, the rate of vertical dilu- 
tion in the atmosphere, the rate of deposition 
on the ground and the dose-response curve 
for man. For an attack with anthrax spores 
the WHO report predicts a high mortality 
rate over at least 20 square kilometers. Al- 


though there are uncertainties in the quan- 
tities that enter into the calculation, the esti- 
mate is deliberately conservative. The UN re- 


port, in a similar estimate, considers an 
attack by a large low-flying bomber dispens- 
ing 10,000 kilograms of agent along a 100-kil- 
ometer line by means of a spray tank. The 
estimated area in which a high casualty rate 
would occur is as large as 100,000 square 
kilometers, depending on the particular agent 
used. 

Among the lethal biological agents that 
might be considered for military use are the 
viruses of Eastern equine encephalitis and 
yellow fever, the rickettsia causing Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, and the bacteria 
causing anthrax, plague, cholera, glanders 
and melioidosis. There are moderately effec- 
tive vaccines and antibiotics against some of 
these diseases but none against others. More- 
over, such protections might be overwhelmed 
by a massive attack, and for some agents anti- 
biotics can be circumvented by the use of 
drug-resistant strains. Protection can be 
given by gas masks or air-filtered shelters if 
there is early warning of an attack, but no 
satisfactory early-warning device has yet 
been developed. In any case a program for 
supplying the civilian population with masks 
and shelters and maintaining discipline for 
their use would require a major and sus- 
tained economic and political effort—without 
achieving reliable protection against biolog- 
ical attack. 

It is not be expected that biological war- 
fare agents would be deliberately chosen to 
be contagious; that would maximize the risk 
of spreading disease far beyond the intended 
target, possibly to the territory of the at- 
tacker or his allies. Nevertheless, the un- 
natural conditions inherent in military op- 
erations create the possibility that wide- 
spread epidemics would be unintentionally 
started. There is also the hazard, difficult to 
evaluate, that the bacteria or viruses used 
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in an attack, or even used in a field test, 
could subsequently emerge from exposed 
populations of humans, rodents, birds or 
other animals with increased persistent, 
virulence and contagiousness for man. 

From this brief account it should be 
clear that lethal biological weapons would 
present a devastating threat of killing human 
populations over large areas. The threat is 
made particularly formidable by the rela- 
tive ease with which such weapons could 
pass into many hands if the technology be- 
comes established and if the customs and 
attitudes that have generally kept nations 
from pursuing the development of biological 
weapons should change. After several years 
of pursuing a biological weapons program 
that has not had adequate review or guid- 
ance from the Executive Branch, and that 
has been almost entirely shielded by secrecy 
from public and congressional knowledge, 
the U.S. has decided that the best way to 
minimize the threat of biological weapons is 
to renounce them altogether. The logical 
case for doing so rests on the realization 
that the possession of such weapons would 
add little, if anything, to our strategic- 
deterrent capability, whereas their prolifera- 
tion would present a major threat to the 
U.S. and indeed to all mankind. 

The second category of weapons to be 
considered is incapacitating biological weap- 
ons. An example is Venezuelan equine en- 
cephalitis. It is a virus that causes severe 
headache, nausea and prostration but that 
has a case fatality rate in natural epidemics 
of .5 percent or lower. Methods for dissemi- 
nating incapacitating biological agents and 
the possibilities for defending against them 
are essentially the same as those for lethal 
biological agents. The use of incapacitating 
biological weapons might be considered in 
certain unlikely and extreme situations. Per- 
haps the most “attractive” scenario that has 
been proposed imagines the entrapment of a 
large friendly force by enemy troops de- 
ployed over an extensive area and inter- 
mingled with civilians. In this situation the 
employment of incapacitating biological 
weapons in forward and rear areas might 
impede the enemy advance long enough to 
allow reinforcement or evacuation of the 
friendly troops when the alternative might 
be to use nuclear weapons or to surrender. 

Of course any decision to launch an inca- 
pacitating biological attack must face the 
fact that substantial numbers of civilians, 
particularly infants and the infirm, will al- 
most inevitably be killed, even if the case 
fatality rate is only a few tenths of a percent. 
Beyond that there is the possibility that the 
fatality rate under military conditions might 
be much higher than the rate estimated 
from natural occurrences of the disease and 
from various kinds of experimental data. It 
is also important to note that this scenario 
assumes the first use of biological weapons 
rather than their employment in retaliation. 
This adds the additional risk of escalation 
and enlargement of the conflict that could 
result from the outbreak of germ warfare 
of any kind. A principal long-term cost to 
security of using incapacitating biological 
weapons, or even of maintaining them, would 
be stimulation of the proliferation of germ 
weapons, including lethal ones, The facilities 
for developing, producing and delivering in- 
capacitating biological weapons are essen- 
tially the same as those required for lethal 
germs. International law and international 
custom do not distinguish between them. 

To summarize, incapacitating biological 
weapons might seem logical in certain tacti- 
cal situations, but such situations are most 
unlikely, and even then the risks would out- 
weigh the possible gain. 

Here a more general statement about germ 
weapons should be made. Such weapons have 
serious shortcomings from a military view- 
point. Their effects are not as predictable as 
those of other weapons. They might get out 
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of control. Alternative and already available 
weapons are preferable, and the acquisition 
of a biological weapons capability would be 
an addition to, not a substitute for, preexist- 
ing military expenditures and programs. 

Military officers and political leaders are 
strongly disinclined to use biological weap- 
ons, partly for practical reasons, partly be- 
cause of unfamiliarity and partly because of 
the moral revulsion and apprehension that 
are undeniably associated with these weap- 
ons, There does not currently seem to be any 
serious interest in biological weapons in high 
military circles anywhere. Although such 
weapons could become a terrible menace, the 
likelihood of this is greatly reduced by the 
spectacular gesture of renunciation made by 
the U.S. This is the moment in history when 
the biological sciences, and their intimate 
linkage to the lifesaving ethos of medicine, 
may be spared from being recruited to serve 
military ends all over the world. Whether or 
not international biological disarmament can 
be ensured over the long run may ultimately 
be related to progress in chemical disarma- 
ment, for in the minds of many the two are 
linked, 

Chemical weapons present a much more 
immediate problem. They were used in World 
War I and are stockpiled by the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. and are also possessed by several 
other nations. The distinction between lethal 
weapons and incapacitating ones have more 
practical importance here than it has with 
biological weapons. There are strong re- 
straints against the use of lethal chemical 
weapons, and until recently nonlethal chemi- 
cals have been excluded from warfare as well. 
From an arms-control point of view there 
are important arguments for treating lethal 
and nonlethal chemicals together. Still, for 
the purpose of analysis it is useful to make 
the distinction. 

Modern lethal chemical weapons employ 
the nerve gases first developed (but not used) 
by Germany during World War II. These 
agents are hundreds of times more poisonous 
than the poison gases of World War I; they 
kill when they are inhaled or when they are 
deposited as liquid droplets on the skin. 
The term “nerve gas” derives from the fact 
that these agents operate by interfering with 
the transmission of nerve impulses across 
Synapses. They do so by inactivating the 
enzyme cholinesterase, which normally func- 
tions to terminate the transmission of a 
nerve impulse. In the presence of a nerve 
agent, nerve impulses continue without con- 
trol, causing a breakdown of respiration and 
other functions. Death caused by nerve-gas 
poisoning results from asphyxiation. It is pre- 
ceded by blurring of vision, intense saliva- 
tion and convulsions. 

The U.S. has stockpiled a variety of tacti- 
cal nerve-gas weapons, and the U.S.S.R. is 
believed to have done so too. The weapons 
include mines, artillery projectiles, rockets, 
bombs and aircraft spray devices. 

The U.S. stockpile includes two kinds of 
nerve agent. One is GB, a code name for 
isopropylmethylphosphonofiuoridate. It is 
also known as Sarin and was produced in 
limited amounts by Germany during World 
War II. Sarin is a volatile liquid that evap- 
orates at room temperature to a colorless and 
odorless gas. 

Weapons containing Sarin release it as a 
spray, which then evaporates to create a 
respiratory hazard for unprotected personnel. 
The lethal exposure for man is estimated to 
be approximately 100 milligram-minutes per 
cubic meter. This means, for example, that 
a man would accumulate a lethal dose in 10 
minutes if the concentration of Sarin in 
the air were 10 milligrams per cubic meter. 

Since the hazard posed by Sarin is mainly 
respiratory, a gas mask provides good pro- 
tection, Modern gas masks are capable of 
reducing the concentration of all known 
war gases, by a factor of about 100,000. In 
addition there are chemical antidotes for 
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nerve agents that can provide protection if 
the dose of agent is not very great and the 
antidote is administered promptly. 

The other kind of nerve agent in the U.S. 
stockpile is VX. The chemical formula of VX 
is still secret, although the WHO report sug- 
gests that the agent is ethyl S-dimethyl- 
aminoethyl methylphosphonothiolate. It is 
a member of a class of compounds first pre- 
pared in the mid-1950'’s in the course of a 
search for improved insecticides. (Sarin was 
also the outcome of insecticide research.) 
Also a liquid but several times more toxic 
than Sarin and much less volatile, VX is 
lethal either when inhaled or deposited on 
the skin, VX kills in a matter of minutes, and 
by contaminating the ground and objects 
on which it is deposited it can make an entire 
area hazardous for many days. It was VX 
that killed the sheep in Utah. 

The lethal dose VX applied to the skin has 
been estimated to be from two to 10 milli- 
grams, depending on the site of application. 
Since contact with even a small droplet of 
VX can be fatal, adequate protection requires 
the wearing of a special suit as well as a gas 
mask, The wearing of protective suits and 
masks is extremely cumbersome. They are 
mechanically awkward, and the buildup of 
heat is a serious problem. Fighting efficiency 
would be severely reduced by the wearing of 
full protective equipment and also by the 
strict observation of various special precau- 
tions necessary for survival in a lethal chem- 
ical environment. This kind of complexity 
in gas warfare was clearly recognized in 
World War I. In the words of one officer: 
“The range of problems was infinite. How 
would the soldier eat, drink, sleep, perform 
bodily functions, use his weapon, give and 
receive commands? How would he know 
when his immediate area was contami- 
nated?” 

For tactical use against an enemy without 
protective equipment, lethal chemicals would 
be devastating. Against an enemy possessing 
suits and masks and able to impose the wear- 
ing of such gear on one’s own troops by the 
threat of retaliation in kind, lethal chemical 
weapons would enormously complicate the 
battlefield without giving either side a major 
advantage. This argues for not initiating 
lethal chemical warfare. It also suggests, 
however, a reason for possessing lethal chem- 
ical weapons as a tactical deterrent if the 
other side is thought to have them. For ex- 
ample, if conventional land warfare should 
ever break out in Europe, with only one side 
in possession of lethal chemical munitions, 
that side might be tempted to use them in 
order to force opposing troops into protective 
gear while its own forces, taking advantage 
of their knowledge of the timing and location 
of the chemical attack, pressed the offensive. 
Having this knowledge, the argument goes, 
their operations would be considerably less 
complicated. It is this kind of analysis that 
presumably underlies the U.S. policy of main- 
taining lethal chemical weapons even though 
it is our policy never to initiate their use. 

Both the plausibility and the accuracy of 
the foregoing scenario can be challenged. 
Many would maintain that a major war in 
Europe is extremely unlikely. It is even more 
unlikely that such a war could go on for 
many days without resort to nuclear weap- 
ons, in which case chemicals would become 
unimportant. Finally, it is argued, even in 
the event of a large nonnuclear war the use 
of chemicals would be strongly deterred by 
the risk that using such unconventional 
weapons to obtain any major advantage 
would trigger a nuclear response. 

Clearly there are some risks in either ap- 
proach. The second approach, however, would 
allow the renunciation of the possession of 
lethal chemical weapons. 

Lethal chemical weapons could be pro- 
duced by nonnuclear nations to provide a 
capability for strategic attack on urban pop- 
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ulations. Under meteorological conditions 
favorable to the attack, a medium bomber 
or a converted commercial air transport can 
deliver enough nerve agent to kill a high 
proportion of unprotected people throughout 
the central region of a large city. For ex- 
ample, the WHO report estimates that an 
airborne attack across the wind along a 
two-kilometer line, releasing four tons of 
chemical agent over a city, would cause high 
casualties over an area of between two and 
40 square kilometers, depending on the type 
of agent and muntions used. Given adequate 
warning a highly disciplined population 
could be defended against such an attack by 
a combination of gas masks, protective shel- 
ters and antidote therapy. Although strategic 
chemical weapons would add nothing signifi- 
cant to the arsenals of the nuclear powers, 
the proliferation of such weapons among 
the nonnuclear nations would obviously con- 
stitute a serious hazard. Even though it is 
unlikely that a small nation could deliver a 
chemical attack over a wide area of a country 
that has modern air defenses, it would be 
much easier to penetrate the air space over 
one or a few coastal cities. 

It is also important to consider the pos- 
sible role of lethal chemical weapons in “low 
level” conflicts. Today such conflicts are 
fought with high-explosive and flame weap- 
ons, which individually have limited area 
effect, Although such wars can be exceed- 
ingly destructive, they become so only when 
enormous quantities of weapons are used. 
(In Vietnam, for example, more than 6,000 
tons of ammunition were expended by the 
U.S. daily in 1968.) 

Many of the types of munitions used in 
limited war, however, could be filled with 
lethal chemicals. In such a case the “kill 
area” of lightweight munitions such as mor- 
tar shells and rockets could be increased by 
a factor of as much as 100. Even though 
combatants could be provided with protec- 
tive equipment, such weapons would be 
devastating to military units caught unpre- 
pared and to civilians in urban areas. Small 
military units would begin to acquire 
strategic capabilities against cities. 

It is apparent, therefore, that chemical 
weapons constitute a menace far beyond 
their possible tactical employment by the 
major powers. It is this menace that provides 
one of the chief arguments for chemical and 
biological disarmament. A concluding but 
often overriding restraint on the tactical use 
of lethal chemicals, particularly when the 
battlefield is on friendly soil, is that their 
large-scale employment could cause heavy 
casualties among undefended civilians in the 
combat zone and out to considerable dis- 
tances downwind. 

Although U.S. policy now treats toxins in 
the same way as biological weapons, by re- 
nouncing even their possession, the UN re- 
port classifies toxins as chemicals because 
they do not reproduce, Toxins are poisonous 
substances produced by living organisms in- 
cluding plants, animals and bacteria. Ex- 
amples are ricin from the castor bean, tetro- 
dotoxin from the globefish and botulin from 
the bacterium Clostridium botulinum. Some 
toxins, such as botulin, are highly lethal to 
man; others, such as the staphylococcus en- 
terotoxin (the substance responsible for 
staphylococcal food poisoning), are usually 
only temporarily incapacitating. 

Even though toxins are not capable of 
reproduction and therefore cannot cause 
epidemics, they do induce many of the same 
symptoms associated with infection by dis- 
ease organisms. Indeed, the principal path- 
ological symptoms of several bacteriological 
diseases are thought to be caused by toxins 
produced within the human body by the liv- 
ing microorganisms. Thus toxin weapons, 
both in terms of the means of their produc- 
tion and the symptoms they cause, are 
closely related to the biological ones. 
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For use as weapons toxins could be dis- 
persed as aerosols in much the same way as 
biological and chemical weapons, Because 
toxins are not absorbed effectively through 
the skin, gas masks would provide protec- 
tion, as would shelters fitted with special air 
filters. Protection can also be afforded by 
prior immunization with specific toxoid. 
Each toxoid, however, is effective only against 
a particular kind of toxin, and for some tox- 
ins the margin of protection is no enough to 
be of practical significance. 

The chief military argument for having 
toxins is that, because of their great potency, 
the weight of toxin munition needed to cover 
a given area would be lower than the cor- 
responding requirement for standard chem- 
ical munitions. There are several technical 
reasons to question whether this is so, but 
even if it were, the saving would not be of 
very great importance for major military 
powers with their large logistic capability. 
An active U.S. toxin weapons program would 
have run counter to the President's decision 
to demilitarize and declassify U.S. biological 
weapons research and production facilities 
and would have made it impossible for the 
U.S. to take an unequivocal and convincing 
stand against the uses of disease as a weapon 
of war. 

The first chemical weapons to be em- 
ployed in World War I were nonlethal, It is 
reported that some soldiers brought police 
tear-gas cartridges to the front. Soon both 
Germany and France began using artillery 
shells containing tear gas, and thousands of 
these shells were fired months before the 
famous German attack at Ypres with chlo- 
rine gas released from cylinders. Tear gas 
and other irritant chemicals continued to 
be used throughout the war—more than 12,- 
000 tons in all. Even larger quantities of such 
chemicals were prepared but not employed 
by the belligerents on both sides in World 
War II. 

Modern incapacitating chemical weapons 
are of two types, one with effects lasting con- 
siderably beyond the period of exposure and 
one with brief effects. President Nixon's re- 
nunciation of the first use of incapacitating 
chemicals has been applied only to the long- 
er-lasting type. An example of this type is 
the U.S. agent BZ. This is a psychochemical, 
the chemical identity of which is still secret, 
although the WHO report speculates that it 
belongs to the family known as benzilates. 
BZ is a solid that can be dispersed as an 
aeorsol to be inhaled by enemy personnel, It 
affects both physical and mental processes, 
causing blurred vision, disorientation and 
confusion. Its incapacitating effects can last 
for several days. 

Although BZ has been standardized as a 
weapon by the U.S. Army and munitions have 
been loaded with it, it is not regarded as 
a very satisfactory incapacitating agent. It 
can elicit unpredictable and often violent be- 
havior. Men sufficiently motivated to fight 
may do so more tenaciously under its influ- 
ence. Furthermore, BZ has serious effects on 
the body’s water-balance and temperature- 
regulation mechanisms that could lead to 
death, particularly under hot, dry conditions. 
Much effort has been devoted, without suc- 
cess, to finding a long-lasting incapacitant 
without these drawbacks or similar ones. 

The principal short-term incapacitant now 
in military use is CS (orthochlorobenzalmal- 
onitrile). This compound was first synthe- 
sized in the U.S. in the 1920's. After World 
War II it was developed by the British gov- 
ernment as a riot-control agent and named 
after its American discoverers, Ben Corson 
and Roger Staughton of Middlebury College. 
When employed for military purposes, it is 
more accurately described as a harassing 
agent. 

The first CS munitions operated by vapor- 
izing the agent from a pyrotechnic mixture. 
The CS then condenses to form an aerosol of 
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micron-sized particles. Pyrotechnic CS is 
used in grenades, rockets, artillery shells and 
cluster bombs. A newer form is designated 
CS-2. Used in both bulk-disseminating de- 
vices and bursting bombs, it is a powder con- 
sisting of micron-sized particles treated with 
silica gel and silicone compound to improve 
its flow properties and persistence in the 
field. CS-2 can be effective in the field for 
several weeks. It is reintroduced into the air 
by the wind and the movement of people 
and vehicles. 

The effects of CS depend on the particle 
size of the aerosol. Particles larger than some 
50 microns exert their predominant effect on 
the eyes, whereas smaller particles are more 
effective as lung irritants. For military use 
CS-2 is milled fine enough to achieve the 
latter effect. Exposure to either form of CS 
causes intense pain in the eyes and upper 
respiratory tract, progressing to the deep re- 
cesses of the lungs and giving rise to feelings 
of suffocation and acute anxiety. In humid 
weather moderately heavy skin exposure can 
cause severe blistering that requires many 
days for healing. 

If exposure is not excessive, the symptoms 
usually pass within a few minutes after the 
exposure ends. The lethal dose for man, as 
estimated from animal experimentation, is 
very much higher than that required to cause 
intense irritation. Nevertheless, heavy or pro- 
longed exposure, such as might be expected 
in confined spaces or in close proximity to a 
munition emitting the agent, could cause 
serious lung damage and death, particularly 
among infants and the infirm. No long-term 
aftereffects of moderate exposure to CS have 
been demonstrated. Although investigations 
of this possibility are now under way, they 
have not been completed. 

For military purposes CS has supplanted 
older harassing agents such as ordinary tear 
gas (CN, or chloracetophenone) and the 


emetic and respiratory agent known as 


adamsite or DM. 

When used in war against unmasked per- 
sonnel, harassing agents are effective in forc- 
ing an enemy from cover to face capture or 
hostile fire, to deny him terrain or to upset 
his fire. Against masked personnel harassing 
agents are very much less effective, although 
they reduce fighting efficiency somewhat by 
forcing men to put on masks. The first major 
application of harassing gas in combat since 
World War I has come in Vietnam, where 
more than 14 million pounds have been used 
by US. forces. At first U.S. policy was to use 
CS only when its employment would be more 
humane than the use of more lethal weap- 
ons, For example, on March 24, 1965, follow- 
ing the first newspaper reports of U.S. use of 
nonlethal gas in Vietnam, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk made the following statement: 
“We do not expect that gas will be used in 
ordinary military operations. . . . The an- 
ticipation is, of course, that these weapons 
will be used only in those situations involv- 
ing riot control or situations analogous to 
riot control.” 

For five months following Rusk's state- 
ment the use of harassing agents in Vietnam 
ceased completely. Then an event took place 
that put the use of CS in the most attractive 
possible light and probably played an im- 
portant role in bringing about authoriza- 
tion for its renewed employment. On Septem- 
ber 5 a Marine officer came on a cave where 
civilians were thought to be intermingled 
with Vietcong soldiers. Faced with a choice 
between sending in a assault force, throwing 
in CS grenades or abandoning the mission, 
he decided on CS. It was reported that sev- 
eral enemy soldiers and 400 civilians emerged 
without injury to noncombatants. Following 
this Incident soldiers and fleld commanders 
found a wide variety of uses for CS in regu- 
lar combat. Soldiers encountered many situ- 
ations in which it could be used to inflict 
casualties on the enemy and otherwise per- 
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form their mission while reducing their own 
losses. One of the major uses of CS in Viet- 
nam is to flush enemy soldiers out of bun- 
kers preceding high-explosive fire or infantry 
assault, 

The overall utility of CS in Vietnam is not 
known, no systematic studies have been 
made. It has nonetheless been a popular 
weapon, and under this pressure from the 
battlefield its use has expanded greatly, One 
indicator is the yearly record of Army pro- 
curement of CS for Southeast Asia, which 
rose from 253,000 pounds in fiscal year 1965 
to 6,063,000 pounds in 1969, Another indi- 
cator is the rapid proliferation of experi- 
mental and hewly standardized CS munitions 
developed by the Army. As recently as July, 
1966, military manuals listed only five types 
of CS weapons: two grenades and three bulk 
disseminating devices. Since then 18 new CS 
munitions have appeared, ranging from 
grenades with delayed-action fuzes for air 
drop up to 105-millimeter and 155-milli- 
meter howitzer projectiles, ~arious mortar 
and rocket munitions and a number of air- 
craft bombs with area coverage ranging up 
to a square kilometer. 

It is sometimes argued that nonlethal 
chemical weapons would make war more 
humane. There is good reason, however, to 
expect the opposite. As long as lethal weapons 
are employed in war, if nonlethal chemicals 
are introduced, it must be expected that 
they will come to be employed not by them- 
selves but rather in coordination with the 
weapons slready in service, in order to in- 
crease the overall effectiveness of military 
operations, Certainly this has been so in 
the case of the agent CS. 

The expansion of CS use in Vietnam has 
given rise to two widespread concerns, The 
first is that the U.S. has departed from its 
original humanitarian justification for the 
use of chemicals in war. Second, it is be- 
coming increasingly clear that the long-term 
arms control cost to the U.S, may be severe. 
I shall return to this point. 

The last category of chemical weapons to 
be considered here is antiplant agents. These 
agents were first developed for military pur- 
poses during World War II and subsequently 
came into wide use for weed control. Near 
the end of the war some consideration was 
given to using them to destroy rice being 
cultivated by Japanese soldiers in isolated 
island strongposts, but the plan was never 
authorized. Herbicides were used on a small 
scale to clear roadsides by the British in 
Malaya during their military operations there 
in the 1950's. 

The use of herbicides in Vietnam was 
first authorized on an experimental basis in 
1961. They next came to be employed there 
for increasing visibility along roads and 
waterways and on the perimeters of military 
installations; then for the destruction of 
crops thought to be destined for enemy 
consumption, and finally for the treatment of 
large areas suspected of harboring enemy 
base camps or supply routes. By mid-1969 ap- 
proximaetly five million acres had been 
sprayed, 10 percent of it cropland. Follow- 
ing a peak in 1967, anticrop operations were 
substantially reduced, reflecting adverse crit- 
icism of both their propriety and their effec- 
tiveness. 

Three principal antiplant agents or mix- 
tures have been in service. They are desig- 
nated Orange, White and Blue. Agent Orange 
is an equal mixture of the n-butyl esters of 
2,4-dichlorophenoxy-acetic acid (2,4-D) and 
2,4,5-trichlorophenoxyacetic acid (2,4,5-T). 
The agent is mainly directed against forest 
vegetation. It is applied undiluted at three 
gallons per acre, approximately 25 times 
the average amount for domestic application. 
Within a week or more after its application 
the leaves fall from most jungle trees. Orange 
has been the antiplant agent most widely 
used in Vietnam, but recently its employment 
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has been suspended because of concern that 
2,4,5-T may cause human birth defects. 

Agent White is a 4: 1 mixture of the triiso- 
propanolamine salts of 2,4-D and 4-amino- 
3,4,6-trichloropicolinic acid. The latter com- 
ponent is known as picloram. The agent is 
sprayed from a water solution at a rate of 
approximately 7.6 pounds of total herbicide 
per acre. It is genearlly used for the same 
purposes as agent Orange, although its some- 
what lower volatility makes it preferable for 
operations while drifting would be a hazard, 
as in the vicinity of rubber plantations. The 
extreme resistance of picloram to biodegrada- 
tion has been a factor in limiting its 
employment, 

Agent Blue is a water solution of sodium 
dimethylarsinate, applied at the rate of 
nine pounds per acre. It is used mainly 
against rice. 

Any evaluation of the military effectiveness 
of herbicides is made particularly difficult 
by the fact that they exert their effects on 
the enemy only indirectly and after a sub- 
stantial time lag. Certainly the most dubious 
form of antiplant warfare from a military 
point of view is crop destruction. It is not 
generally possible to distinguish crops des- 
tined for noncombatants from those to be 
consumed by soldiers. Indeed, both common 
sense and the experience of many wars show 
that when the food supply is restricted, it is 
the civilians anc not the soldiers who go on 
short rations, and it is the children who are 
most harmed by malnutrition. 

There is very little quantitative informa- 
tion about the overall military utility of 
herbicides used to improve visibility. There 
is no doubt that the leaves drop and visi- 
bility is thereby improved. As a result an 
enemy will generally choose to avoid such 
areas. Nonetheless, an enemy commander 
will not withdraw his men from action; he 
will deploy them elsewhere. Thus for every 
soldier who gains protection from improved 
visibility there may be another soldier or 
civilian receiving fire from a redeployed 
enemy soldier. Obviously the trade-off will 
not be precisely equal, but this effect will 
act to exaggerate the apparent military ef- 
fectiveness of herbicides. 

Certainly in some situations there are al- 
ternatives to chemical defoliants. In Vietnam 
giant plows, often working under the pro- 
tection of military escorts, have been used 
to clear more than 500,000 acres. Where pos- 
sible, this method is more effective than the 
aerial spraying of chemical defoliants be- 
cause it removes branches and trunks as well 
as leaves. 

I have attempted to keep the foregoing dis- 
cussion factual in order to define the issues. 
Emotions run high on the subject of chemi- 
cal and biological weapons, however, and few 
persons can discuss the subject without ex- 
pressing or evoking strong feelings about 
whether or not it is wise to use or even 
to possess such weapons. The strong feelings 
generated by these weapons have been re- 
sponsible for the fact that historically they 
have been singled out for special efforts at 
arms control. The most important interna- 
tional effort to prohibit the use of such chem- 
ical and biological weapons is the Geneva 
Protocol of 1925. It prohibits (1) “the use in 
war of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other 
gases, and of all analogous liquids, materials 
or devices” and (2) “the use of bacteriologi- 
cal methods of warfare.” The protocol does 
not prohibit research, development, testing 
or production of gas or germ weapons. It 
does not prohibit the use of such weapons 
in reprisal against their first use by the 
enemy. It does not prohibit the use of riot- 
control gases or other agents for domestic 
police purposes, It does not prohibit the 
use in war of nontoxic smokes used for con- 
cealment or of flamethrowers, napalm or 
other incendiary weapons. The language of 
the Geneva Protocol is derived from the peace 
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treaties of World War I, which treated gas 
warfare as already prohibited and specifically 
forbade the manufacture and importation 
of war gases by Germany and her wartime al- 
lies. On the inititive of the U.S., an articie 
based on the language of the peace treaties 
was incorporated in the 1922 Washington 
Treaty on Submarines and Noxious Gases. At 
the urging of President Harding, Secretary 
of State Charles Evans Hughes, Senator 
Elihu Root and a presidentially appointed 
advisory committee of prominent citizens, 
the Washington Treaty passed through the 
Senate with no dissenting votes. Although 
ratified by the U.S., Great Britain, Italy and 
Japan, this treaty never came into force be- 
cause France, whose ratification was required, 
objected to its provisions on submarines. 

The U.S. again pressed for a prohibition 
against gas warfare at the 1925 Geneva Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Arms, propos- 
ing language on gas essentially identical with 
that of the Washington Treaty. The prohibi- 
tion was extended to cover “bacteriological 
methods of warfare” at the suggestion of Po- 
land, The resulting treaty—the Geneva Pro- 
tocol for the Prohibition of the Use in War of 
Asphyxiating, Poisonous or Other Gases, and 
of Bacteriological Methods of Warfare—was 
signed by representatives of 38 nations on 
June 17, 1925. 

The Coolidge Administration and the vari- 
ous supporters of the protocol seem to have 
assumed that the Senate would give its con- 
sent as readily as it had to the Washington 
Treaty. Almost nothing was done to prepare 
the case for ratification or to mobilize pub- 
lic support. Meanwhile the Army Chemical 
Warfare Service, the American Legion, the 
American Chemical Society and segments of 
the chemical industry organized the opposi- 
tion, The arguments made against ratifica- 
tion were that the protocol would be ignored 
in time of war and that poison gas was more 
humane than bombs and bullets. The proto- 
col was debated but not acted on by the Sen- 
ate—apparently because the majority leader 
did not have the votes. It remained on the 
Foreign Relations Committee docket until 
1947, when President Truman withdrew it 
together with several other long-pending 
treaties. 

By 1939 the Geneva Protocol had been 
ratified by 44 nations, including all major 
European powers. At the outbreak of World 
War II, England, France and Germany ex- 
changed assurances that they would abide by 
the protocol. In 1943 President Rooesvelt de- 
clared that gas warfare was “outlawed by 
the general opinion of civilized mankind” 
and that “we shah under no circumstances 
resort to the use of such weapons unless they 
are first used by our enemies.” Japan is be- 
lieved to have used gas against China before 
our entry into the war but otherwise gas 
was not used in World War II. The threat 
of retaliation provided a sanction. The re- 
straint was reinforced by widespread abhor- 
rence of gas and germs and by military skep- 
ticism regarding their utility, but it was the 
protocol that placed gas and germs in a dis- 
tinct category and provided a clear standard 
on which the belligerents could base their 
conduct. 

Since World War II the U.S. has on numer- 
ous occasions declared its support for the 
no-first-use principle of the Geneva Protocol. 
When President Elsenhower was asked at a 
press conference if he planned a change in 
our no-first-use policy, he said: “No official 
suggestion has been made to me, and so far 
as my own instinct is concerned, it is not to 
start such a thing first.” During President 
Johnson's Administration the U.S. supported 
resolutions passed in 1966 and 1968 by the 
UN General Assembly, calling for “strict ob- 
servance by all states of the principles and 
objectives of the Protocol” and “inviting all 
nations that have not done so to accede to 
the Protocol.” Some statements, however, 
have made the U.S. position seem ambiguous. 
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For example, the U.S. Army manual The Law 
of Land Warfare, last issued in the 1950's, 
states that the Geneva Protocol is “not bind- 
ing on this country.” 

A total of 84 nations are now parties to 
the Geneva Protocol; 16 of them have rati- 
fied it since the 1966 UN resolution. The par- 
ties include all North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization members except the U.S., all mem- 
bers of the Warsaw Pact including the 
U.S.S.R. and all nuclear powers (other than 
the U.S.). including the People’s Republic 
of China. All major industrial nations except 
Japan and the U.S. are parties. The protocol 
has been signed but not ratified by the U.S., 
Brazil, El Salvador, Japan, Nicaragua and 
Uruguay. 

Whether or not the protocol prohibits the 
use of harassing agents and antiplant 
chemicals is a subject of some dispute. On 
the first occasion when nations were can- 
vassed for their views on the status of tear 
gas (at a League of Nations Commission in 
1930). Canada, China, France, the U.S.S.R. 
and several other nations agreed with the 
declared British position that “the use in war 
of ‘other’ gases, including lachrymatory gases, 
was prohibited.” None of the nations then 
party to the protocol made objections to this 
view. The U.S. delegate, however, expressed 
hesitation over any commitment to refrain 
from the use in war of agencies used in 
peacetime by domestic police and whose use 
in combat would be “more clearly humane 
than the use of weapons to which [nations] 
were formerly obliged to resort.” Two years 
later the League Disarmament Conference 
unanimously recommended that the use of 
all gases, including tear gas, be prohibited in 
war. This view was accepted by the U.S. with 
the understanding that it did not apply to 
the use of tear gas for police purposes. The 
discussions were not directed at the Geneva 
Protocol but at devising a comprehensive dis- 
armament treaty, an attempt that was dis- 
rupted by the approach of World War II. The 
question did not come up again until 1965, 
when questions were first raised about our 
employment of CS and herbicides in Vietnam. 

Responding to these questions in 1966, the 
U.S. representative to the General Assembly 
stated that the protocol does not prohibit 
“the use in combat against an enemy, for hu- 
manitarian purposes, of agents that Govern- 
ments around the world commonly use to 
control riots by their own people” or of 
chemicals used to control “unwanted vegeta- 
tion” for agricultural and other peaceful 
purposes. At the time these views were con- 
tested mainly by the U.S.S.R. and its allies. 
As the scale of chemical operations in Viet- 
nam has increased, however, the U.S. posi- 
tion has come under mounting attack. Last 
summer Secretary General U Thant urged 
the members of the UN to “make clear af- 
firmation” that the protocol prohibits the 
use of all chemical agents, including tear gas, 
in warfare. Last winter India, Mexico, Sweden 
and 17 other nations proposed in the General 
Assembly a resolution holding that the 
Geneva Protocol prohibits the use in war of 
all chemical agents directed at men, animals 
or plants. The resolution was passed by a vote 
of 80 to three, with 36 abstentions. Portugal, 
Australia and the U.S. voted against the 
resolution. 

Since then the British government has 
declared that CS is exempt from the Geneva 
Protocol, although Britain still considers the 
tear gases known in 1930 to be prohibited. 
The British argument was that CS is less 
toxic than older tear gases, but it is generally 
thought that the real motivation of the 
cabinet was to avoid risking charges that 
the use of CS for riot control in Ulster was 
illegal. If so, this refiects a confusion regard- 
ing the meaning of the Geneva Protocol, 
which by its terms prohibits the use of gas 
only in warfare. The distinction between 
the use of tear gas for domestic police pur- 
poses and the prohibition of its use in war 
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has been observed without difficulty by many 
nations ever since World War II. Even 
Sweden, a nation that has led the opposition 
to the use of tear gas in war, uses it in riot 
control at home. Ironically, it may be that 
the massive use of CS in war and the excesses 
this breeds will generate serious opposition 
to its domestic use. 

As the U.S. moves to ratify the Geneva 
Protocol, the Administration must decide 
on a policy regarding the use of harassing 
agents and herbicides. There is no great 
difficulty in identifying the pros and cons 
of maintaining an option to use these agents 
in war. The difficulty arises when one at- 
tempts to quantify the various arguments 
and then to place values on them in order 
to reach conclusions. 

The principal gain to the user of these 
agents in war is that to some extent they 
enable him to increase enemy casualties and 
to reduce his own. These agents, however, 
are of significant effect almost only in coun- 
terguerilla warfare and, in the case of CS, 
only if opposing troops are unprotected by 
gas masks. Hence the arguments for keep- 
ing these weapons become important to the 
extent that a nation anticipates involve- 
ment in such wars. CS can be expected to 
lose its advantage in any case, for once the 
impression is created that one’s forces will 
use gas, supplies of masks will become much 
more available throughout the world. North 
Vietnamese troops in South Vietnam are now 
largely equipped with fairly good Chinese 
Communist gas masks, and increasing num- 
bers of the excellent Russian Shlem masks 
are appearing. Even for guerillas the expense 
of masks is not great. 

The main threat to security of continu- 
ing the use of these agents is the increased 
likelihood of proliferation of chemical weap- 
ons and of the breakdown of the restraints 
against chemical warfare. Our employment 
of harassing gas in war, particularly when 
it is done on a large scale in conjunction 
with ordinary military operations, stimu- 
lates military planners in other nations to 
secure gas masks, initiate chemical training 
and upgrade chemical cadres and to con- 
sider acquiring for their own nations chemi- 
cal weapons of various types, including lethal 
ones. 

The large-scale military employment of 
antiplant chemicals poses ecological and 
public health problems of which we still 
know little but that could be most serious in 
the long run. The precedent of countenancing 
large-scale alteration of the environment in 
the conduct of war has obvious perils. More- 
over, in many parts of the world use might 
be made of chemicals as agents of starva- 
tion and economic warfare against the civil 
population. Because of the relative ease with 
which this tactic can be practiced, it would 
be difficult to stop once the precedent is 
set. 

The general problem of preventing chemi- 
cal and biological warfare is to a large ex- 
tent a psychological one, Perhaps the central 
problem is to prevent the application of bio- 
chemistry and biology to the opening up of a 
new and highly unpredictable dimension of 
warfare. If we can maintain and reinforce the 
traditional expectation that no gas or germs 
will be used in war, there will not be much 
pressure for these weapons to proliferate. 

The psychological aspect of the problem 
has been understood by essentially all na- 
tions, including the U.S., ever since World 
War I. Recently, however, a dangerous break 
with tradition has been allowed to occur and 
to escalate in Vietnam. Many who have 
studied the problem consider the use of 
chemical weapons there, even though they 
are not lethal chemicals, to be the major and 
most immediate threat to the barriers that 
prevent chemical warfare. 

If we can accept the loss of our option to 
use harassing agents and antiplant chemicals 
as weapons of war, then, judging from the 
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recent vote in the General Assembly, it ap- 
pears likely that all important nations of the 
world could be brought to agree. If, on the 
other hand, the long-observed rule of “No 
chemical and biological weapons” is aban- 
doned, there will be no unique and equally 
simple standard on which national practice 
and international agreement can be based. 

Activist GERM War For: MATTHEW STANLEY 

MESELSON 


(By David Rosenbaum) 


WASHINGTON, November 25.—In 1963, Dr. 
Matthew S. Meselson, a young but relatively 
well-known geneticist from Harvard, came to 
Washington to work for the summer as & 
consultant to the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. When he arrived, he was 
assigned to study European nuclear prob- 
lems. But this seemed to him such a vast 
area—one in which he could contribute little 
of importance in a three-month period—that 
he asked to be reassigned to investigate the 
Government’s chemical and biological war- 
fare programs. 

“I wrote one paper, and it was filed away 
some place and probably forgotten,” Dr. 
Meselson said in a telephone interview today. 
“But I became deeply concerned about the 
problems.” 

As a result of this concern, Dr. Meselson 
spent at least half his time over the last six 
years working behind the scenes to bring 
about a change in the Government’s policy 
on germ and chemical warfare. 


INFLUENCE ON PRESIDENT 


There are many here in Washington and 
in the academic community who give Mr. 
Meselson more credit than any other indi- 
vidual in influencing the decision on chemi- 
cal and biological warfare that President 
Nixon announced today. 

Occasionally, Dr. Meselson made public 
appearances to state his case against germ 
and gas warfare. In 1965, he coordinated a 
petition against chemical and biological 
Weapons, obtained the signatures of 5,000 
scientists and delivered the petition to the 
Kennedy Administration. 

This summer, in conjunction with the Salk 
Foundation he organized a conference on 
chemical and biological weapons in Cam- 
bridge. And earlier, he testified in closed 
session before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

But, in the main, Dr. Meselson’s work was 
quiet, undramatic and out of the public 
view. 

He had a special avenue into the present 
Administration, having been a close friend 
and neighbor in Cambridge, Mass., of Henry 
A. Kissinger, the President’s national secu- 
rity adviser. 

Given complete access to material at the 
State Department, the Pentagon and the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, Dr. 
Meselson developed as deep a background in 
germ and gas warfare as anyone in the 
country, and, with gentle and quiet persua- 
sion, he was able to bring more and more 
government officials around to his view. 


CALLS WEAPONS USELESS 


“I took the approach of a military plan- 
ner,” he said in the interview. “I tried to 
persuade people that these weapons were 
useless, that they were intended to kill the 
population and we already had other weap- 
ons that could do that. The real hazard of 
lethal germs is that they can kill whole 
cities.” 

Matthew Stanley Meselson was born May 
24, 1930, in Denver, He graduated from the 
University of Chicago in 1951 and received 
his doctorate from the California Institute 
of Technology in 1957. He has been on the 
faculty of Harvard since 1960 and has been a 
full professor of biology since 1964. 
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In 1957, while doing postdoctoral research 
at Cal Tech, Dr. Meselson, along with an- 
other young scientist, Frank Stahl, performed 
critical experiments showing how DNA (de- 
oxyribonucleic acid), the master chemical of 
life, replicates itself. 

A thin and rather intense man, with dark 
hair, Dr. Meselson was married last summer 
to Sarah Page, who used to work in his 
laboratory. A previous, childless marriage had 
ended in divorce. 

He said today he was “pleased” to hear of 
the President’s decisions on chemical and 
germ weapons. But he said he would con- 
tinue his efforts to press for a strict Govern- 
ment policy on the use of tear gas and de- 
foliants. “What is really needed,” he said, 
“is a technical study with other nations to 
agree on a line on these weapons.” 

Dr, Meselson believes that tear gas and 
herbicides have some legitimate uses—tear 
gas in domestic crowd control, for instance— 
but he thinks that their use as an offensive 
military weapon should be curtailed. 

For vacations, Dr. Meselson travels to the 
South Sea Islands and the Caribbean to skin 
dive and take underwater photographs. His 
office, off his laboratory, is filled with books 
about such places as Tahiti and Bora Bora. 

His unflappable nature was exhibited in a 
restaurant here a few weeks ago. After he 
had had a hamburger lunch, the waitress 
asked him if his meal has been satisfactory. 

“You might tell the chef,” the biologist 
replied, quietly and without emotion, “that 
his meat is nearly ready to go bad.” 


THE VIETCONG STRATEGY OF 
TERROR 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I at- 
tach herewith my newsletter of this week 
regarding a recent monograph by Doug- 
las Pike, a U.S. Information Service of- 
ficer, titled, “The Vietcong Strategy of 
Terror.” 

I am sure that many of my colleagues 
in the House will be interested in reading 
this newsletter. 

The newsletter follows: 

THE VIETCONG STRATEGY OF TERROR 


Suddenly, and in a rather unexplained 
fashion, there have come a series of articles 
recently in various U.S. publications denying 
that a Communist takeover of South Viet- 
nam would result in the murder of hun- 
dreds of thousands of South Vietnamese 
civilians. 

An article recently written by a leading 
U.S. government expert now contends that 
the Viet Cong would eliminate some three 
million people if they won decisively in 
South Vietnam. 

The author of this paper is Douglas Pike. 
He has written two books on the Viet Cong 
and is now a U.S. Information Service officer 
in Tokyo. His 125 page monograph, written 
earlier this year, is titled, “The Viet Cong 
Strategy of Terror.” 

This is in reply to those who recently 
have been denying that the Communists 
would wipe out their potential opponents 
if the Viet Cong took over South Vietnam. 

Pike contends that the massacre would go 
on in secret after all foreigners have been 
expelled from Vietnam. He cites a list of fif- 
teen categories of persons who would be mur- 
dered, saying such a list of categories was 
found in a captured document. Pike notes 
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a statement by Colonel Tram Van Dac, one 
of the highest ranking Communists ever to 
defect to the Saigon regime, that “there are 
three million South Vietnamese on the blood 
debt list.” 

Current Viet Cong doctrine, Pike contends, 
calls for terror for three purposes generally: 
1. to diminish the allies’ forces; 2. to main- 
tain or boost Communist morale; and 3. to 
scare and disorient the populace. He says the 
North Vietnamese now seem to be moving 
more and more toward a terror strategy as 
part of a new kind of protracted war. In 
Central Vietnam, Pike writes, Viet Cong are 
given terror quotas. As an example, he cites 
that special intelligence Viet Cong squads, 
in parts of two provinces, were told to “an- 
nihilate” 277 persons during the first half of 
1969. 

Pike has written the most detailed analysis 
of the killings at Hue that has yet been seen. 
“Despite contrary appearance, virtually no 
Communist killings were due to rage, frus- 
tration or panic during the Communist with- 
drawal” from Hue, which the Viet Cong held 
for 24 days in February, 1968. 

“Such explanations are often heard,” he 
continues, “but they fail to hold up under 
scrutiny. Quite the contrary, to trace back 
any single killing is to discover almost with- 
out exception, it was the result of a decision 
rational and justifiable in the Communist 
mind.” 

After the capture of Hue, the Communists 
set out to reconstruct Hue’s society, eliminat- 
ing not just specific individuals, but whole 
categories of citizens whose existence pre- 
vented a new revolutionary society. It is esti- 
mated that about 2,000 of the 5,800 people 
killed at Hue were slain during this second 
phase. Eventually, the Communists realized 
they were going to lose Hue and would have 
to abandon the city. This realization led to 
phase three, Pike writes: “elimination of 
witnesses.” 

And succinctly, Pike adds this thoughtful 
and provocative ending: “It would not be 
worthwhile nor is it the purpose of this 
monograph to produce a word picture of 
Vietnamese Communists as fiendish fanatics 
with blood dripping from their hands.” He 
says he wants to describe how the Viet Cong 
use and justify terror as a critical part of 
their war strategy. “If there be any at this 
late date who regard them (the Viet Cong) 
as friendly agrarian reformers, nothing here 


in this paper could possibly change that 
view.” 


MADRIGAL SINGERS 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, the Univer- 
sity Madrigal Singers at Eastern Michi- 
gan University is well known in my dis- 
trict and, indeed, throughout the Mid- 
west and Nation as a truly outstanding 
musical group. Under the inspired lead- 
ership of Mrs. Emily Lowe it has explored 
the vast choral repertoire of the 16th 
century. But, with skill and versatility, 
it has also performed other fine music 
including chamber works by contem- 
porary composers. 

The Madrigal Singers have been work- 
ing throughout the past school year to 
earn money for a tour in England. This 
is a 20-day structured itinerary, spon- 
sored by the International Education Ex- 
change Committee. 

One result of the trip will be an ex- 
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change with 18 members of the Berkshire 
College of Education’s girls’ choir of 
Reading, England, who will present .a 
concert on the Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity campus in July. 

Mr. Speaker, this choir is a tribute to 
the goal of excellence. I wish them well 
in all their activities. 


THE HONORABLE JOHN W. 
McCORMACK 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, an- 
nouncement of the impending retirement 
from these legislative halls of free men 
of the beloved and admired Speaker of 
the House brings a stunned silence to the 
cacophony of discord rising elsewhere in 
the Nation. We did not realize that we 
were so near the end of an era. 

In the silence, “the past rises before us 
like a dream,” and we see a band of Pil- 
grims mooring their bark on the wild 
New England shore. Before leaving their 
ship, they drew up a “compact,” in which 
they agreed to stand together and to obey 
rules made by themselves for the com- 
mon good. They further pledged them- 
selves to a peaceable, orderly, and in- 
dustrious life. And so was born the dis- 
tinguished State of Massachusetts. 

Historians remark that “Massachusetts 
has occupied a singular position in our 
national history. It has always been the 
heart of New England, and has con- 
tributed some of the best streams of in- 
fluence to our national development and 
character.” Speaking of some of the il- 
lustrious sons of the Old Bay State, these 
historians characterized them as repre- 
senting “intellectual and moral integrity 
of the highest type.” 

The “compact” still stands, and the 
influence of New England beginnings 
dominates the careers of the men who 
have served Massachusetts and the Na- 
tion through three and a half centuries. 
One after another long line of patriots, 
statesmen, savants, and philosophers has 
appeared to add luster to the name of 
Massachusetts. Early in Colonial history 
an empire of learning was set up which 
still rules the intellectual world. From it 
sprang writers and orators whose words 
still breathe the ideals of freedom and 
justice. When the hot winds of revolu- 
tion swirled along the Atlantic coast, it 
was in Massachusetts that brave men 
first dared to raise their hands against 
injustice and oppression, and the blood 
of courage joined to conviction stained 
the soil of Lexington and Concord. 

To rehearse the words and the deeds 
that have found origin in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts is but to explain 
the character of the distinguished gen- 
tleman who has presided over the de- 
liberations of the House for more than 
8 long and conflict-ridden years. And 
that is only a fraction of the period 
during which his influence has risen like 
a tall Cedar of Lebanon over the affairs 
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of a nation rising out of the ashes of 
despondency and disillusion to a posi- 
tion of unsurpassed achievement. 

Joun W. McCormack came to Wash- 
ington at the beginning of an era. It was 
his good fortune to join a force of far- 
sighted statesmen who could see through 
the gloom of a depression to the honor 
and prestige which surround a nation 
working for the betterment of humanity. 
One legislative act after another opened 
up the resources and the latent powers of 
our economy, and provided the stimulus 
for the utmost exertions of our genius 
and ability. 

What has evolved is a new world, 
scarcely recognizable in the remembrance 
of the one we left behind—a world richer 
and more conscious of justice and toler- 
ance, more aware of the nature of evil, 
and more dedicated to the cultivation of 
the good. 

Eventually the record of the progress 
of the last half century will be engrossed, 
and the separate acts to which Speaker 
McCormack has contributed his spirit 
and his character will stand out like 
milestones along the road of economic, 
social, and moral advancement. 

Throughout his career, Mr. McCor- 
mAcK has been a fighter. Yet the cold 
steel of animosity has never glittered in 
his hand. We know him as the gentlest 
of men, loyal to his friends, always fair 
to those who would oppose him, interested 
only in pursuing the requirements of his 
intellect, his conscience, and his duty to 
his Maker and his country. No Member 
of this body has ever found him too busy 
or too indifferent to listen to a personal 
problem. Not a one of us can find diffi- 
culty in recalling a special favor he has 
bestowed. There is in the man an integ- 
rity and a virtue which draws only ad- 
miration and respect and that personal 
attachment which is inadequately desig- 
nated as love. 

As Speaker McCormack goes into re- 
tirement, he does so with the sure knowl- 
edge that he leaves a part of himself in 
this Assemblage. His deeds and his ca- 
reer will not fade from consciousness. 
Forty years of this Nation’s history is 
inextricably interwoven with the life 
story of JoHN W. McCormack. 

So we wish him the satisfaction and 
joy of a job well done, a life wisely ex- 
pended in service to his fellow men. May 
the years of his happiness with the gra- 
cious lady who has shared his tasks and 
accomplishments be long in the land they 
both love, and may the Angel of the Lord 
watch over them and keep them from 
evil. 


HON, JOHN W. McCORMACK 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, it is a privi- 
lege to join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to our beloved speaker, Joun W. 
MCCORMACK. 

When I came to the House in 1955, 
Speaker McCormack, then majority 
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leader, was most helpful in advising me 
about procedure and assisting me in ob- 
taining committee assignments. 

He not only was a political friend but 
a close personal friend, and, in my 
opinion, has been one of the most able 
speakers of all time. Under his speaker- 
ship, much landmark legislation was 
enacted. 

I wish for him and Mrs. McCormack 
a happy and long period of retirement to 
reap the rewards of his long years of 
faithful service to his nation. 


INADEQUATE MEDICAL CARE AT 
VETERANS HOSPITALS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, on May 21, 
1970, incensed over the sad state of our 
veterans hospital system, I introduced 
House Resolution 1043 calling for a se- 
lect committee to conduct an immediate 
and short-term study to assess the pres- 
ent and required personnel and facilities 
for high quality medical care and treat- 
ment for our veterans. The purpose of 
the committee's study would be to rec- 
ommend, by August 15, 1970, appropriate 
House action to improve conditions in 
our Veterans’ Administration hospitals as 
soon as possible. 

President Nixon recently approved a 
$15 million supplemental appropriation 
for the Veterans’ Administration’s 1970 
fiscal year budget. This is a welcome ad- 
dition, but in light of the deplorable 
conditions of our veterans hospitals to- 
day, it is simply not enough. 

Our Veterans’ Administration health- 
care program is in a deteriorating state 
of health itself. Its hospital system, the 
largest in the world, is tragically under- 
funded and understaffed. Over $20 mil- 
lion worth of modern hospital equipment 
stands idle today in VA hospitals 
throughout the country for lack of funds 
and personnel to operate it. 

The recent survey of VA hospitals con- 
ducted by the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs revealed that it has been 
forced to operate with only half the 
personnel/patient ratio of other State 
and local hospitals. In stark contrast to 
the general community’s 2.7 ratio of staff 
members per patient or the university’s 
3.5 ratio, the Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals’ average ratio was 1.5—a bla- 
tant indication of its serious plight. 

These funding and staff shortages 
have forced VA hospital directors to di- 
vert funds from maintenance and equip- 
ment budgets to meet the rising costs of 
food, drugs, and medical supplies. Pur- 
chase of new equipment has been de- 
layed, construction projects cut short, 
rehabilitation programs deferred in the 
current anti-inflationary effort. Unfortu- 
nately, however, these budget cuts have 
come precisely at the time the VA hos- 
pital system faces a serious challenge. 

Since 1965 our veteran population has 
increased by 6 million; Vietnam casual- 
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ties by 300 percent. Yet, employment of 
doctors and nurses remains at the 1966 
level and this year we have 1,000 fewer 
hospital beds. Approximately 75,000 Viet- 
nam veterans are returning each month. 
One quarter of a million of our service- 
men in Vietnam have been wounded and 
one-half of these have required 
hospitalization. 

The VA hospital system desperately 
needs additional staff with more skill 
than ever to cope with the special needs 
of our Vietnam war wounded. Use of 
the helicopter and better evacuation 
techniques are saving the lives of thou- 
sands who would not have survived 
earlier couflicts. During World War II 
it took an average of 10.5 hours for a man 
to reach medical attention; in Vietnam 
it takes only an average of 2.8 hours or as 
little as 20 minutes. As a result this war is 
crippling our servicemen at twice the 
rate of the Korean war and three times 
the rate of World War II. This rate of 
totally disabled has soared from 4.4 
percent in World War II to 12.4 percent 
today. These growing numbers of Viet- 
nam veterans mean we need more not 
fewer hospital beds; increased not re- 
duced fundings. 

Coronary/intensive care units, hemo- 
dialysis centers, organ replacement cen- 
ters—these specialized medical programs 
so necessary to treat the wounds of the 
Vietnam veteran—are being short- 


changed. Funds are insufficient and per- 
sonnel are lacking to put them into 
operation. We are saving money at the 
expense of the veteran’s health. We are 
reneging on our commitment to provide 


the soldier with first-class medical care. 

In my own State of New York, which 
ranks second in veteran population— 
2,507,000, as of June 1969—tthere are ap- 
proximately 3,300 positions short of 
needed staff if one applies the chairman’s 
recommended minimal ratio of two staff 
members per patient. Filling these posi- 
tions would cost about $30 million an- 
nually. The staffing ratio at the Bronx 
VA hospital is only 1.72. To achieve the 
recommended ratio, the hospital needs 
over 300 additional positions, at a cost of 
$2.9 million annually. The grave situa- 
tion the hospital directors face in my 
State only reflects the deteriorating situ- 
ation of the whole VA hospital program. 

The President’s $15 million supple- 
mental appropriation for the Veterans’ 
Administration this year provides funds 
for expanded dental care of the Vietnam 
veterans and improves, as he puts it, “the 
staffing and operation of key specialized 
medical units and increased home dialy- 
sis and drug costs.” It does not, however, 
begin to meet the needs the VA doctors 
have foreseen. It fails to provide ade- 
quate funds to replace sorely needed 
equipment to fill the need for revitalized 
construction programs and rehabilita- 
tion projects. It barely improves the per- 
sonnel-patient ratio. It is a stopgap 
measure designed to temporarily fore- 
Stall the crisis we are now facing. I com- 
mend the President for it—but it is sim- 
ply not sufficient. 

Mr. TEAGUE’s previous study of the VA 
hospital system revealed this. The chair- 
man is convinced that the first rate qual- 
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ity medical care program for which the 
VA hospital has long been recognized, is 
in serious jeopardy. In an effort to save 
the system from further deterioration, 
he has proposed an amendment of $4 
million increase to the second supple- 
mental appropriation. I support this 
measure, wholeheartedly, and urge its 
quick enactment. 

But we must not stop here. Our vet- 
erans must be given the best possible 
care and treatment now. As concerned 
as I am over the inflationary spiral 
plaguing our country, veterans’ hospi- 
talization is not a proper area for cut- 
backs in spending. Surely, we in Con- 
gress can easily recognize programs that 
deserve the Nation’s top priority and 
those that should be reduced or elimi- 
nated altogether. 

Let us clear our vision and carry out 
the moral commitment America made 
when we asked our servicemen to offer 
their blood and their lives in the cause 
of freedom. 

We must have additional appropria- 
tions to improve the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital system and we must 
have them soon. 


BOTSWANA'S FOREIGN POLICY 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
several months ago, His Excellency Presi- 
dent Seretse Khama of Botswana ad- 
dressed the ninth annual conference of 
the Botswana Democratic Party on the 
subject of his country’s foreign policy. 
I believe that his speech is an important 
document not only for the emerging 
nations of Africa but also for the empha- 
sis it places on nonracialism in that con- 
tinent and throughout the world. I am 
inserting the speech in the Recorp at this 
point since I believe it will be of interest 
to Members: 

BotswaNa’s FOREIGN POLICY 


1. It is first my very pleasant duty in open- 
ing this ninth annual conference of the Bots- 
wana Democratic Party to welcome and in- 
troduce our guests, the representatives of 
fraternal parties. This occasion is an historic 
one because for the first time we have at our 
Conference a guest speaker sent from the 
Tanganyika African National Union by my 
friend President Mwalimu Julius Nyerere. 
Since this is our first guest from TANU I 
shall introduce him first. He is the Honour- 
able Waziri Juma, M.P. and Regional Com- 
missioner for Tabora. I am especially pleased 
to welcome him because his visit has provided 
Botswana and the BDP with the opportunity 
of repaying in a small way past hospitality 
which our people have enjoyed in Tanzania 
and from TANU. I recall with particular 
pleasure my own visit to Tanzania in 1964. 
The Vice-President and Secretary-General of 
our Party Dr. Masire has, I know, equally 
happy memories. And it was only early this 
month that our Executive Secretary, Mr. Mo- 
rake, in his capacity as Assistant Minister 
in my Office, was able to visit Tanzania to 
study the progress made there in the field of 
information and broadcasting. This was for 
him a happy return, since at the time of 
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Botswana’s Independence he visited Dar-es- 
Salaam as the guest of TANU. And of course 
many of our government officials have gone 
to Tanzania for training and horizon-broad- 
ening visits. I am delighted Mr. Juma is with 
us today so that we can thank him publicly 
for his country’s contribution to our nation- 
building effort. 

2. A visit from our fraternal party UNIP 
is no new experience. BDP members and in- 
deed all Batswana still recall with emotion 
the historic occasion in 1968 when President 
Kaunda opened our Conference. We therefore 
welcome with particular warmth our two 
guests from Zambia, the Honourable Mr. 
Chanda M. P. and the Honourable Mr. Thorn- 
eycroft. They are both Ministers of State in 
President Kaunda’s Office and they bear 
greetings from President Kaunda and from 
UNIP. We shall look forward to hearing from 
them. Botswana and Zambia are already 
firmly bound by close ties of friendship. 
Many of us here today have received a warm 
welcome in Zambia, and we are particularly 
grateful for the training and study oppor- 
tunities Zambia has made available to Bots- 
wana. We know that Zambia and Tanzania 
have close fraternal links. Botswana looks 
equally to both countries for friendship and 
support. 

3. At the same time I want to welcome 
also the representatives of other friendly gov- 
ernments who are present here today. Their 
presence here is evidence of the close inter- 
est they take in our development, and of 
their support for our efforts to build on our 
independence. 

4. It has been my practice in the past on 
these occasions to review the whole field of 
Botswana's development, but today I want 
to focus on one major theme: Botswana’s 
foreign policy. It is not that I wish today 
to announce any dramatic new policy de- 
parture. Indeed I want to stress that our 
foreign policy has since Independence de- 
veloped gradually and always in a consistent 
direction. I have made references to our 
foreign policy objectives in Conference 
speeches and other occasions, but apart from 
my Address to the United Nations last 
August, I have not attempted to pull the 
threads of our policy together and to explain 
in detail the principles underlying it. And 
it is this last task today on which I wish to 
concentrate. In our 1969 Election Manifesto 
we outlined our national objectives of de- 
mocracy, development, self-reliance and un- 
ity, and showed how we applied them in 
practice. Foreign policy was dealt with in an 
introductory chapter which sought to explain 
the meaning of Independence. Today I want 
to attempt to apply our national principles 
specifically to the field of external affairs. I 
think it is time that as a party we considered 
in greater depth Botswana's role in Africa and 
in the world. It is necessary that you the 
leaders of our party should have a clear grasp 
of these matters so that you can explain them 
directly to our people, and relate them to our 
other policies. 

5. But first let us make it clear that we 
are free from illusions. We are well aware 
that we are still a largely undeveloped; 
sparsely populated country, whose first con- 
cern must be our own development. We must 
put the highest priority on our development 
effort if independence is to have real mean- 
ing for our people. We recognise that we 
are not a world power, to be reckoned with 
in the highest international circles, No other 
country trembles when we speak. We have 
no army. The machinery through which we 
conduct our diplomatic affairs is fairly rudi- 
mentary. Because of financial and manpower 
limitations we have at present only four for- 
eign missions, and these together with the 
external affairs section of my own Office, have 
small staffs. 

6. So we are not unaware of our limitations, 
But that is not a reason for declining to 
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adopt a consistent approach to world affairs. 
Our capacity to influence world events may 
be limited, but that is mo reason for not 
attempting to make a contribution where we 
can. In order to do this, we must be clear 
about our principles, and consistent in our 
attempts to apply them. 

7. We must also recognise that though, 
like many other countries, in an increas- 
ly interdependent world, our options are lim- 
ited by circumstance, we are nonetheless an 
independent sovereign state, and a member of 
the OAU, the UN and the Commonwealth. 
Membership of these organisations confers 
certain advantages and imposes certain re- 
sponsibilities and obligations. It also makes 
it possible for us to put our viewpoint be- 
fore a wider audience than would be pos- 
sible through our bilateral relationships with 
other states. 

8. How then do we translate the principles 
of the BDP and Botswana into concrete for- 
eign policy objectives? To begin with our 
first and basic principle, how dc we interpret 
our concern with democracy in the field of 
external relations? First of all, although we 
welcome the establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations with all friendly states, our oclsest 
relationships are with those countries who 
share our commitment to democracy. 

9. Democratic societies should favour the 
resolution of conflicts by peaceful means 
rather than by recourse to violence, and 
Botswana therefore gives full support to 
those international institutions which offer 
the hope that disputes can be settled peace- 
fully. I am thinking in particular of the 
United Nations, but also of the Common- 
wealth, and of the Organisation of African 
Unity, especially its Committee for Media- 
tion, Conciliation, and Arbitration. 

10. We recognise, however, that there is no 
single framework for democracy, and that 
different states apply the basic principles of 
democracy in different ways. But for Bots- 
wana a basic ingredient of democracy is that 
each man’s vote has equal value, and that 
each man must be encouraged to make an 
equal contribution to his country’s well-be- 
ing and development. Democracy must per- 
mit everyone, irrespective of race, colour, 
tribe or creed to fulfill himself and make the 
contribution to his society which his educa- 
tion and abilities permit. We hope in par- 
ticular by demonstrating that non-racial de- 
mocracies can be successful in Africa, that 
countries like Botswana, Tanzania and Zam- 
bia will lead other societies, which are based 
on the denial of self-determination on 
grounds of race, to modify and ultimately to 
abandon their inhumane and wasteful prac- 
tices. 

11. While we respect the principles of non- 
interference in the affairs of other sovereign 
states, we are as a non-racial democracy 
bound to raise our voice in international 
forums in support of the principle of uni- 
versal self-determination. The same sense of 
duty and our geographical position means 
that we must continue to provide a refuge 
for those who have found themselves unable 
for one reason or another to continue to live 
in neighboring minority-ruled territories. We 
recognise our responsibility to these victims 
of political circumstance, and we are trying 
to discharge this obligation as well as our 
resources permit. And here we must acknowl- 
edge the generous assistance we have received 
from the United Nations High Commission 
for Refugees, the World Food Programme, the 
World Council of Churches and other inter- 
national bodies. We have granted refugees 
recognition of their status and done all with- 
in our power to settle them and assist them 
in beginning a new life in Botswana. All we 
ask in return is that refugees should respect 
our laws and our national principles, and 
refrain from activities which are prejudicial 
to our security or which could adversely affect 
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the present climate of tolerance towards them 
among Batswana. 

12. Finally since democracy is based on the 
belief that each citizen should be permitted 
as far as possible to lead his own life, in the 
international context democracy leads us to 
insist on the right of sovereign countries to 
determine their own policies freely and with- 
out external interference, providing only that 
in so doing they do not threaten world peace 
or the security of other countries. 

13. Our second national principle is de- 
velopment and this pre-occupation leads 
Botswana to press in international circles for 
redressing the imbalance of world resources 
in favour of the poorer countries. The greatest 
threat to world peace is international in- 
equality. And here I am not just thinking in 
terms of increasing the flow of aid and invest- 
ment from rich countries to poor ones. I am 
concerned that countries which produce, or 
as in the case of Botswana will produce, 
essential raw materials get a fair return for 
them. Commodity prices and world tariff 
structures must be arranged in ways which 
permit emerging industrial countries to pro- 
tect their infant industries while encour- 
aging them to compete in the markets of 
more developed countries. Botswana sup- 
ports the efforts of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development, and 
through its membership of international de- 
velopment and financial agencies such as the 
World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund and at meetings of Commonwealth 
leaders and at Commonwealth Finance Min- 
isters’ Conferences we raise our voice along- 
side our brothers in the developing world. A 
change in the price of an export commodity, 
or the introduction of a tariff change can 
only too easily cancel out the efforts of work- 
ers and farmers struggling to raise their own 
and their country’s standard of living. 

14. These considerations lead me naturally 
to our next principle, which is self-reliance. 
I believe all African countries are increasingly 
recognising the importance of this principle. 
In Botswana our dedication to self-reliance 
stems from the self-help efforts of the famine 
period, which we called “Ipelegeng”. In 
Tanzania the same principle is known as 
“Kujitegemea. In both countries and else- 
where in Africa it means the same thing. If 
we are to progress as a nation, we must free 
ourselves from dependence on external aid. 
For Botswana this means in the first instance 
freedom from the need to seek aid for our 
annual budget. We shall of course, even after 
the date of financial self-sufficiency which is 
expected to be 1972-3, still need development 
aid and technical assistance from other coun- 
tries. But we can only accept this aid with a 
good conscience and with self-respect if we 
make the maximum use of all our own re- 
sources, not least our human resources. 

15. If we are to be free to determine our 
own social and political philosophy, we must 
depend on our own efforts. Only if we our- 
selves exert all our efforts to build Bots- 
wana, will Botswana be built in the way we 
wish it to be built. This means that we must 
only accept aid which comes without politi- 
cal strings or unacceptable economic con- 
ditions. It also means that we must be satis- 
fied that expatriates who come to work 
among us, wherever they come from, must 
at least respect our national principles. In 
fact I believe that many of those who come 
to Botswana from other countries, espe- 
cially young people, do so because they iden- 
tify with our aspirations and wish to help 
us to succeed in our struggle to assert the 
principles of human dignity. 

16. For self-reliance does not mean that 
the Botswana must work in isolation. We 
must not only seek to strengthen our links 
with rich countries who can provide aid and 
investment. We must strengthen our links 
with our brother African countries who face 
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the same problems as ourselves. Despite the 
difficulties which Botswana faces in such 
co-operation with independent Africa we are 
determined to extend trading and other 
links. This is why we are seeking to build 
a road from Nata to Kazungula, because it 
will open up new possibilities of trade with 
Zambia as well as contributing to the de- 
velopment of Northern Botswana. This is 
why we are anxious to retain a regional uni- 
versity serving Botswana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland, while ensuring that it is respon- 
sive to our development needs. This is why 
we are anxious to send our students and 
trainees where necessary to institutions else- 
where in Africa. We recognise that we have 
common problems and common interests 
with developing countries in Africa and fur- 
ther afield, and we are determined to find 
practical ways of increasing our co-opera- 
tion with them. 

17. Africa needs to seek aid from the de- 
veloped countries. But we must demonstrate 
to donor-nations that we shall not be seek- 
ing aid for ever. We are seeking only that aid 
and Investment from abroad which will en- 
able us to stand on our own feet. For Bots- 
wana it is essential that we accept aid only 
from countries which seek to sustain our in- 
dependence and support us in the stand we 
have taken. Self-reliance for Botswana and 
for Africa also means, as I stressed when I 
spoke of development, that we should be 
united in our efforts to achieve a world eco- 
nomic system which will permit all devel- 
oping countries to rely on their efforts and 
not to remain for ever at the mercy of the 
wealthy nations and dependent on interna- 
tional charity. 

18. But unity among the poor of the world 
is not enough. We must, however distant the 
prospect may appear, work for a united 
world. This does not of course mean that the 
whole world must embrace a single politi- 
cal or social philosophy. As I have often 
stressed to you, unity in Botswana must, if 
it is to be enduring, be based on recognition 
of the fact that we are a nation made up 
of different races and tribes. I have also 
argued that there must be room for different 
political views, providing our fundamental 
principles are not undermined. In the same 
way within Africa and within the world as 
a whole there must be room for diversity in 
political viewpoints. President Nyerere has 
argued this most eloquently in his speeches. 
He said in a speech on African unity in 
Cairo that “differences in ideology must not 
preclude unity. There are and will be, so- 
cialists and non-socialists, democrats and 
non-democrats in Africa.” The circumstances 
and hence the policies of African countries 
will vary widely, but unity will exist, pro- 
viding there is mutual respect, and provid- 
ing that fundamental principles of human 
dignity are not cast aside or trampled under- 
foot. 

19. World Unity is a distant prospect, but 
Botswana in common with other African 
nations will make progress towards this ulti- 
mate goal if it makes clear its conviction 
that differences in ideology must not be 
allowed to plunge the world into chaos and 
war. And this is why Botswana is non- 
aligned. We are non-aligned because we are 
determined to develop our own social and 
political philosophy and system to suit our 
own needs, But we are also non-aligned be- 
cause we owe no automatic allegiance to 
either of the major power blocs. We have 
traditional ties with Britain which is a mem- 
ber of a military alliance of Western coun- 
tries. We intend to maintain these links for 
many reasons, not least because Britain is a 
country which gives aid of a kind we need 
and in a way which is wholly acceptable to 
us. Britain in short is one of those countries 
which are seeking to sustain our independ- 
ence at a critical stage in our development. 
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But these links with Britain and with other 
western countries do not prevent us from 
establishing relations with other friendly 
countries, including Communist countries. 

20. Botswana's objective is to diversify its 
external relations to the greatest possible 
extent, We will work together with all na- 
tions in the cause of attaining a world which 
is not divided between rich and poor, or black 
and white. And in our efforts to achieve a 
greater degree of world unity we will lay 
great emphasis on our membership of those 
institutions which, in a practical way, bridge 
the gulf between rich and poor and which 
bring together nations of different racial 
composition. That is why we regard ourselves 
as one of the non-aligned nations of the 
world. That is why the Commonwealth re- 
mains for us an important international 
institution which must be preserved and 
developed. For this once again is an inter- 
national grouping which cuts across barriers 
of race and ideology. 

21. But let us return from these long-term 
aspirations to the immediate problems con- 
fronting us in our region. How do we apply 
our principles to the area which concerns us 
most directly? For we must never forget that 
we are part of Southern Africa. It is there- 
fore of the utmost importance that we clear- 
ly define our relationship with the Republic 
of South Africa. We cannot obliterate the 
harsh facts of history and geography. We 
are members of the Southern African Cus- 
toms Union and the Rand Currency Area. 
We are of course prepared to co-operate in 
regional arrangements for disease and pest 
control. Such plagues know no frontiers, and 
the breakdown of such long-standing ar- 
rangements would be damaging and waste- 
ful—and would have repercussions which 
would be felt outside our immediate region. 
We rely on the Southern African transport 
system for both imports and exports. We 
need to attract private investment from 
South African sources, We welcome private 
investment in Botswana from any source 
which seeks to build in partnership with the 
people of this country and not simply to 
drain us of our resources with little or no 
return to our economy. We wish to attract 
South Africans as tourists, providing they 
are prepared to accept that in Botswana they 
must respect our non-racial principles. 

22. But Botswana’s dependence on South 
Africa is great enough already. We have 
noted South Africa’s offers to assist inde- 
pendent African states with their develop- 
ment of friendly intentions toward Botswana 
and other independent states. We have re- 
cently together with Lesotho and Swaziland 
conducted lengthy negotiations with South 
Africa on the Customs Agreement. These 
have resulted in a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the revenues of the Customs Area, 
and the right to protect our infant indus- 
tries while retaining access to the South 
African market. But in these negotiations 
we have not been seeking aid. Nor do we 
intend to seek aid from South African offi- 
cial sources. It would not be in the interests 
of either country to increase Botswana's de- 
pendence on South Africa. Instead our aim 
has been and remains to convert the almost 
total dependence of the colonial period into 
a pattern of interdependence, 

23. We recognise that there is very little 
Botswana can do to produce a change of 
heart among South Africa’s white popula- 
tion other than by force of persuasion or 
example. Yet we are determined that no 
word or deed on Botswana's part will give 
comfort to the advocates of race supremacy. 
We have unequivocally condemned the 
theory and practice of apartheid to the in- 
ternational trust territory of Nambia or 
South West Africa. Nevertheless we do not 
attempt to conceal that for obvious reasons 
Botswana must maintain diplomatic con- 
tacts with South Africa. For equally obvious 
reasons, as I have made clear ever since 
Independence, we decline to consider the ex- 
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change of diplomatic representatives with 
South Africa until we are confident that 
South Africa can fully guarantee that Bots- 
wana’s representatives will in all respects, 
at all times and in all places be treated in 
the same way as diplomats from other coun- 
tries. When I am obliged to get through 
South Africa I am treated with the respect 
due to the head of an independent state, nor 
have my ministers or civil servants any cause 
for complaint when they visit South Africa 
for essential negotiations or transit South 
Africa en route for other destinations. But 
I know that most Botswana who visit South 
Africa are treated like black South Africans. 
Since I refuse to accept that all Botswana 
are not intrinsically equal this presents ob- 
vious difficulties. 

24. Human dignity is indivisible and we are 
not prepared to compromise our non-racial 
principles. I am confident that our position 
is respected by our powerful neighbour to 
the South. They do not like what we have 
to say about apartheid, just as we do not 
like what they have to say about non- 
racialism. 

25. We have, I think, demonstrated an 
important principle. As I told Parliament we 
have shown that it is possible for two coun- 
tries which are far from equal in respect of 
population, wealth, resources and sheer 
power, and whose economies are closely linked 
but whose fundamental principles could 
hardly differ more markedly, to co-exist. 

26. Yet it cannot be denied that there is 
a cloud hanging over Southern Africa. The 
economic prospects of our region could be 
limitless were it not for the threat posed by 
racialism and minority rule and the insta- 
bility and potential instability to which it 
must give rise. Botswana endorses as do all 
independent African states and all but a 
handful of United Nations members the 
Lusaka Manifesto. The Lusaka Manifesto, 
drawn up a year ago by the heads of state 
of East and Central Africa, firmly states 
Africa’s preference for the achievement of 
self-determination through negotiation. It 
was in this way that Botswana’s independ- 
ence was achieved and we would wish that 
the indigenous populations of neighbouring 
territories could share our experience. Yet 
the Lusaka Manifesto, although widely pro- 
claimed throughout the world as a moderate 
and realistic statement has gone unheeded. 
The consequences of this refusal to consider 
even the possibility of change in the region 
will be serious indeed. 

27. Botswana has, for instance, repeatedly 
drawn attention to the dangerous conse- 
quences of the refusal of Rhodesia’s whites 
to envisage the possibility of peaceful prog- 
ress to majority rule. The declaration of the 
illegal Republic is further evidence of the 
determination of Rhodesia’s 250,000 whites 
to hold down, by force, an African popula- 
tion already approaching five million, and 
growing rapidly. This obstinacy poses @ 
threat to the stability of the entire region. 

28. We have similarly expressed our opposi- 
tion to Portugal’s unyielding refusal to per- 
mit any progress towards self-determination 
in Angola, Mozambique and Guinea (Bissau). 
Our criticism of Portugal as of Rhodesia is 
not based on an argument about the timing 
of a programme of progress towards majority 
rule, but on their point blank refusal to con- 
sider even that possibility. This obduracy 
leaves the populations of these two countries 
little alternative but to resort to violence. 

29. But Botswana cannot allow itself to be 
used as a springboard for violence against the 
minority regimes. Our task is to insulate 
ourselves from the instability their policies 
provoke. We must preserve our independence 
while asserting the principles of human free- 
dom and dignity. I should like at the same 
time to explain Botswana’s position on the 
recent Security Council Resolution on Rho- 
desia. It must be obvious that while we share 
the concern over the Rhodesian situation ex- 
pressed in the Finnish resolution, it will not 
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be possible for us to comply with all the 
sanctions it calls for. All of you are only too 
aware that the only railway linking South 
Africa and Rhodesia goes through Botswana. 
As I have repeatedly made clear, Botswana 
has no intention of interfering with that 
line, on which we depend for the vital im- 
ports and exports essential to our develop- 
ment. Nor can we cut off road communica- 
tions with Rhodesia. Even the reduction of 
trade with Rhodesia presents great diffi- 
culties, because of Rhodesia’s capacity to re- 
taliate. An alternative link with South Africa 
via Beitbridge could be built relatively 
quickly and cheaply, and this would leave 
the future of the Botswana line at best un- 
certain. 

30. Yet Botswana has not ignored the 
United Nations call for sanctions against the 
Rhodesian regime. Indeed we have supported 
this policy as the only alternative to con- 
ceding defeat. We have called upon member 
states, who are in a better position to assist 
in this matter than ourselves, to co-operate 
in making sanctions more effective. And we 
ourselves have done all we can within the 
constraints of our land-locked position, our 
frail economy and the administrative prob- 
lems involved. We have prevented the Rho- 
desians from using their railway to import 
arms and military supplies. Our airline has 
long ceased to fly into Rhodesia. We have 
prevented the import of Rhodesian beer and 
tobacco. We are determined where possible 
to limit our dependence on Rhodesia. More 
than a year ago I called for the withdrawal 
of South African Security forces from Rho- 
desia. 

31. But this must be the limit of our con- 
tribution. And how much more difficult 
would our position have been in face of the 
earlier unsuccessful resolution which called 
for sanctions to be extended to include South 
Africa! We respect the genuine concern 
which prompts these resolutions but we can- 
not comply with them. Nor do I believe that 
Africa or the world expects us to. And here 
let me recall with gratitude the understand- 
ing expressed by Tanzania’s President. Presi- 
dent Nyerere, referring to Botswana's in- 
ability to implement calls for the complete 
trade boycott of South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia, in the course of a statement on 
foreign policy he made to a TANU Confer- 
ence at Mwanza in 1967, said: 

‘We can ask that they should do everything 
possible to assert the principle of human dig- 
nity. But we should not ask them to commit 
suicide.’ 

32. We in Botswana read these words with 
gratitude. Here is evidence that one of the 
most highly respected of African leaders un- 
derstands our position. And we know that he 
is not alone. Our task is to survive amidst 
the dangers which surround us as an island 
of sanity and dignity, surrounded by the ad- 
vocates of racial supremacy and minority 
rule. And this is the task of all the majority- 
ruled states in our region. We must preserve 
our independence and the value that this in- 
dependence symbolises. This independence 
can be safeguarded only by our continued 
stable development. And the same is true of 
Swaziland and Lesotho. This is why we have 
expressed our concern at recent developments 
in Lesotho, Stable development in the situa- 
tion in which all three countries find them- 
selves, which is not of our choosing, depends 
on the undivided support of our people for 
the policies our respective governmenis pur- 
sue. We have made it clear that we have no 
wish to interfere in the internal policies of a 
fellow member of the Organization of African 
Unity but we have expressed the hope that 
the people of Lesotho may find it possible to 
make the speediest possible return to democ- 
racy and constitutional government on a gen- 
erally acceptable basis with the minimum 
of external interference from whatever 
quarter. 

33. So far as Botswana is concerned our 
commitment to democracy and development 
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is not in doubt. We are a united people, fully 
equipped to meet the challenges of the fu- 
ture. The Vice-President when he addresses 
the Conference tomorrow will be discussing 
the application of all our national principles 
to the development tasks ahead. He will be 
explaining to you the kind of problems these 
will raise and will be urging you to discuss 
fully the choices which face us in responding 
to this challenge. It only remains for me, in 
conclusion, to emphasize one of these princi- 
ples, unity. We shall succeed if we retain a 
united nation. And unity will be preserved 
if we avoid unnecessary divisicns. We must 
fight against all the forces which could divide 
us as a nation. One such danger might stem 
from differences in tribe or race. This for 
Botswana, I am confident, is not a problem. 
But there is one other source of weakness 
which we must equally avoid. And that is 
the social divisions to which development 
could give rise if we do not take care to avoid 
the unequal distribution of the benefits of 
development which has been a feature of 
economic growth elsewhere. We do not wish 
to place any artificial obstacles in the way of 
the initiative and energy of our people. But 
equally we must avoid divisions based on oc- 
cupation of inequality of wealth. We must 
avoid creating a divided society in which the 
weakest go to the wall. I am relying on this 
Conference to give serious thought to these 
matters so that the united social fabric 
which is the best guarantee of our indepen- 
dence is preserved. Only in this way will Bots- 
wana continue as an influence for good in 
Africa and in the wider world. 


COMMUNIST MYOPIA VERSUS 
DEMOCRATIC EXAMPLE 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years it has seemed that our efforts to 
bludgeon the world into anticommunism 
were ill conceived and probably counter- 
productive. 

Our Vietnam adventure in particular 
has not only failed to solve that coun- 
try’s problems, but has made us and 
the principles we represent look so bad 
in that part of the world that almost any 
alternative, including nationalistic com- 
munism, cannot help but look good by 
comparison. We have not only compro- 
mised the position of world moral lead- 
ership we once held; we have also 
wrought great damage to our own so- 
ciety. Our internal conflicts, our unmet 
domestic needs, and our distorted na- 
tional priorities are rising to intolerable 
proportions. To put it very mildly, our 
own house is not in order. 

Perhaps we would be better advised 
to oppose communism by turning our 
own country into such a shining example 
that the rest of the world will be eager to 
imitate. 

A young constituent of mine, Mark 
Tauzer of Woodland High School, re- 
cently wrote a rather brilliant letter on 
this subject to his local paper, the Wood- 
land Daily Democrat. He provoked the 
Democrat to observe that Arnold Toyn- 
bee had recently said the same thing, 
but that Mr. Tauzer said it better. I 
agree. 

I insert Mark Tauzer’s letter in the 
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Recorp at this point, followed by the 

editorial entitled “Mark Tauzer’s Goal,” 

from the Woodland Daily Democrat: 
LETTER From MARK TAUZER 


Eprror.—Tell me, is it really unpatriotic or 
communistic to disagree with our foreign 
policy and stand up for what one thinks is 
right and say “No, I won’t go?” Or could 
it be that this person is very courageous and 
is reaching out for a higher morality, search- 
ing for a higher level of existence, a civiliza- 
tion that gives no more justification for a 
murder in a remote jungleland, than it does 
for a killing in your house or block in the 
United States? 

And maybe, just maybe, this assertion 
could be the beginning to the dream of ever- 
lasting peace. 

Hopefully the peaceful dissenters and the 
draft resistors will one day be granted am- 
nesty, as was the case in Germany after the 
Nuernberg Trials. 

The principles which the United States set 
up at those hearings constantly reminded 
those on trial that they should have fol- 
lowed their conscience rather than the dic- 
tates of an immoral government. And per- 
haps some day the majority of the people 
in this country will say NO to Vietnams. 

When this happens, when the peace seek- 
ers are strong enough to be heard over the 
shrieking voices of the war makers, then we 
will be a united America living with com- 
munism not fighting it. Just maybe it would 
be more realistic to respect communism than 
to condemn it. 

“Communism”, the word itself not the po- 
litical system is the cause of fear, a fear 
that has extracted every ounce of good that 
such a system might bring to an illiterate 
and underdeveloped country and a fear that 
has blindly sent us into Southeast Asia. 
Possibly the United States of America is 
wrong to intervene. . . to say it is our duty, 
our responsibility to stop communism. It may 
be even that our system of Capitalism 
doesn’t work as well as communism in un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Our leaders are realizing this, but are too 
stubborn, too proud, and too afraid of los- 
ing their prestige to admit defeat. Defeat? 
Oh no, not defeat! Doesn't the world know— 
isn’t it a known fact that we could rip the 
jungleland to rubble in a matter of min- 
utes? Is it a question of the greatest nation 
on earth losing to such a backward nation 
as North Viet Nam, or is it a different issue 
at stake here, an issue that involves the 
realization of the stupidity, the wastefulness 
and the incapability of stopping communism 
this way? 

Communist domination of the world is no 
longer feasible. 

Communism isn’t one joint effort headed 
by the Soviet Union. Instead it is a neces- 
sary stepping stone, a building block toward 
a modified Capitalism. And maybe if we used 
a little common sense instead of acting with 
the stick or as the policemen of the world, 
we might be able to cope with communism. 

Instead of trying to destroy communism 
through force couldn't we find a better way? 
Maybe a way where we could prove to the 
world the strength of our democracy through 
domestic tranquillity and happiness. 
Wouldn't it be a better way to convince the 
world to reject communism by proving the 
workability of our system to theirs? 

I hope so. 

MARK TAUZER, 
Woodland High Senior, 


MARK TAUZER'’S GOAL 

To Arnold Toynbee, eminent British his- 
torian, Americans appears to be “moving 
rapidly toward civil war.” He regrets that 
Americans are ignoring the warnings of 
George Washington and California's own 
Senator Hiram Johnson against “entangling 
alliances,” but he acknowledges he would be 
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disappointed if the U.S. retreated into isola- 
tion. 

The widely-known historian describes as 
“fantastically excessive” America’s “phobia” 
about Communism. By coincidence, only the 
day before Toynbee released his own spec- 
tacular story to the press, there appeared and 
extraordinary letter in the “Democrat” 
which likewise soft-pedaled our country’s 
alarm over Communism. The letter was writ- 
ten by a Woodland high school senior, Mark 
Tauzer. We salute him for his courage. 

In some respects there was a striking re- 
semblance in the conclusions of the seasoned 
student of history and Woodland’s teen- 
ager. But Tauzer’s comments were more 
persuasive . 

For instance, his letter said: 

Just maybe it would be more realistic to 
respect Communism than to condemn it. 

It may even be that our system of Capital- 
ism doesn’t work as well as Communism in 
underdeveloped countries. 

Instead of trying to destroy Communism 
through force, couldn‘t we find a better way? 
Maybe a way where we would prove to the 
world the strength of our democracy through 
domestic and tranquillity and happiness. 

Wouldn't it be a better way to convince 
the world to reject Communism by proving 
the workability of our system to theirs? 

In effect, both the Woodland schoolboy 
and the seasoned historian feel there would 
be no worry on our part over Communism 
if adequate attention was paid to our grave 
problems on the home front. Both pointed 
the way to the “domestic tranquillity and 
happiness” sought by Tauzer. 

For months this newspaper’s contention 
has been identical with theirs. We welcome 
the seasoned Toynbee and the apt schoolboy 
to our corner. Think what could be accom- 
plished if the huge funds spent for air-space 
exploration were diverted toward remedying 
our domestic affiections. Then Communism 
would not even be a threat. 

Our own security and “domestic tran- 
quillity and happiness” would prompt the 
Russians to mind their own knitting and not 
be so grasping. 

Historian Toynbee is het up over Amer- 
ica’s fear that the Communists will dominate 
the universe if they are not thwarted in Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, Taiwan, Korea and the 
Middle East, He goes so far as to boast that 
he would rather be a Czech at the mercy of 
the Russians than a Vietnamese defended by 
the Americans, unless Americans take steps 
to get rid of its own miseries. 

He can’t document his claim that to most 
Europeans, America looks like the “most 
dangerous country” in the world. Yes, 
we've lost prestige but we're still the world’s 
most powerful country and perhaps the least 
ambitious to acquire more territory. 

Of course, we are in hearty accord with 
him when he declares that the U.S. is not 
doing enough to end its homeland frustra- 
tions. On that score he's right as rain and 
50 is Mark Tauzer. 

The time is overdue for us to cease 
lavishing so many billions on military ex- 
peditions and on lunar expeditions, at least 
until young Tauzer’s goal for “tranquillity 
and happiness” at home is reached. 


HORTON PRAISES SELFLESS DEDI- 
CATION OF DR, ALDO J. FRANCATI 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
heartwarming to learn of the selfless 
dedication of a man to the needs of oth- 
ers. In these days, we tend to lose sight 
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of people sincerely caring for their fel- 
lowmen. It is not often that we find a 
man who is willing to give his own time 
to others at a great personal sacrifice to 
himself. 

Such a man is Dr. Aldo P. Francati. 
When Dr. Francati learned that the resi- 
dents of Red Creek, N.Y., had gone with- 
out a dentist for 3 years, he unselfishily 
offered his services. He knew that the 
absence of a dentist caused acute prob- 
lems especially for the aged and in- 
capacitated. 

This was not an easy thing to do. It 
meant traveling the 104 miles to and 
from Rochester to Red Creek every Sat- 
urday with his staff for 14 months. 

In addition to the long drive, Dr. Fran- 
cati also offered a great deal of his serv- 
ices without charge. 

Through Dr. Francati’s suggestion, the 
residents organized the Red Creek Area 
Dental and Medical Association. Mr. 
Maurice Mott donated space for the 
dental office and the association was 
pledged more than $12,000 from area 
residents for equipment. 

Dr. Francati is a man of great dedi- 
cation and pride in his profession. The 
people of Red Creek realize this and are 
extremely grateful, They feel that Dr. 
Francati should be given special recogni- 
tion as a “good samaritan” for coming 
to their aid. 

The doctor’s reaction to this is: 

I feel delighted and honored. I'm so happy 
for my profession. I couldn’t believe it. I 
thought the thank-yous of the Red Creek 
residents were enough. They're so sincere. 


Mr. Speaker, this entire story is one of 
community involvement and illustrates 
how the good will of one person can help 
an entire community. 

I certainly feel that Dr. Francati de- 
serves every recognition for his tireless 
and unselfish service. I would like to 
share with my colleagues a letter from 
Jay F. Robison, Jr., supervisor of the 
township of Wolcott and president of the 
Red Creek Area Dental and Medical As- 
sociation, expressing sincere apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Francati: 

APRIL 22, 1970. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
Monroe County Dental Society 
Rochester, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: As residents of the Village of 
Red Creek and the surrounding territory in 
Northern Wayne and Cayuga Counties, we 
wish to take this opportunity to express our 
sincere appreciation to Dr. Aldo J. Prancati 
of 1501 East Avenue, Rochester. We feel that 
Dr. Francati deserves special recognition as a 
modern “Good Samaritan” for coming to the 
rescue of our community at a time of need 
and genuine distress. 

Dr. Elmer Fischer, formerly of New York 
City, served very faithfully as Red Creek's 
dentist for more than a quarter-century. Dr. 
Fischer made his life work in Red Creek 
very productive, enjoyed a loyal clientele, 
carried out dental programs in the three 
schools of the Red Creek Central School Dis- 
trict, and offered his services to area resi- 
dents at nominal fees. However, following 
the death of Dr. Fischer in 1966, no replace- 
ment could be secured, despite the efforts 
of a community committee. The problem 
became rather acute as time went by, forcing 
families to drive many miles to the offices 
of dentists in neighboring villages or cities 
farther away. In many instances, these den- 
tists were already overburdened with a heavy 
patient-load. 
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The groundwork for a solution to the prob- 
lem was laid during a conversation held one 
day between Dr. Francati and Jay R. Rob- 
inson, Jr., Supervisor of the Township of 
Wolcott. Dr. Francati listened to the needs 
of the area, and then offered his assistance. 

Following a series of meetings with Red 
Creek residents, there was organized the Red 
Creek Area Dental and Medical Association. 
More than $1,000 was pledged in a fund cam- 
paign conducted by the group, and a new 
dental office was secured through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Maurice Mott. The funds were 
used to equip and furnish the new office. 

Dr. Francati agreed to take over manage- 
ment of the office for a period of one year, 
and to advise members of the board on fu- 
ture operations. Each week, Dr. Francati and 
his staff drove from Rochester to Red Creek, 
a distance of fifty miles, to supply dental 
care to all. This was especially beneficial to 
our elderly and incapacitated men and 
women. Two local residents made the ar- 
rangements for the appointments. 

During this year of service, Dr. Francati 
endeavored to find a new dentist just out of 
school or military service to take charge of 
the Red Creek Clinic. Finally, he succeeded 
in securing Dr. Jon Valdina of Auburn, New 
York, who has now taken charge of the 
clinic on two days each week. 

Thanks to Dr. Francati, residents of Red 
Creek no longer have to worry about dental 
ills. We feel unanimously that special rec- 
ognition be given to Dr. Francati by the Mon- 
roe County Dental Society and by the Sev- 
enth District Dental Society. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jay M. JOHNSON, Jr. 


I would also like to share with my col- 
leagues an article from the Rochester, 
N.Y., Democrat and Chronicle, May 3, 
1970, about Dr. Francati: 


VILLAGE PROMOTES RECOGNITION FoR DENTIST’S 
SERVICE 


(By Kathleen Matichek) 


Each Saturday for 14 months, Dr. Aldo J. 
Francati of Rochester, and his staff traveled 
104 miles to fix teeth. 

The residents of the Wayne County vil- 
lage of Red Creek were without a dentist for 
three years following the death of their local 
dentist. Families had to drive many miles to 
neighboring villages and cities for dental 
services. 

One day in 1968 Dr. Francati visited his 
friend, Jay F. Robinson Jr., supervisor of the 
township of Wolcott. He learned of the di- 
lemma and offered his assistance. 

Now that Red Creek residents have their 
own dentist they feel Dr. Francati deserves 
special recognition as a modern “Good Sa- 
maritan"” for coming to their rescue. They 
feel special recognition should be given to 
him by the Monroe County Dental Society 
and by the Seventh District Dental Society. 
They also wrote to Rep. Frank Horton, R-36 
to include this recognition in the “Congres- 
sional Record.” 

Dr. Ralph B. Nash, president of the Sev- 
enth District Dental Society, said Dr. Fran- 
cati will receive special recognition at the 
annual meeting September 29. 

How does a “Good Samaritan” react upon 
receiving such an award? 

“I feel delighted and honored. I’m so happy 
for my profession. I couldn’t believe it. I 
thought the thank-yous of the Red Creek 
residents were enough. They're so sincere,” 
Dr. Francati said. 

Dr. Francati is a modest man and forgot to 
say he did a great deal of dental work for 
free and at greatly reduced prices, much less 
than those here. 

He said he remembers driving home after 
that 1968 meeting with Robinson and think- 
ing “these people need help.” 

After he offered his assistance, Red Creek 
residents kept the ball rolling. They orga- 
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nized the Red Creek Area Dental and Medical 
Assn., pledged more than $12,000 to equip 
the new office and donated a building for the 
office. 

“That’s an example of a community that 
wanted something and got it. I agreed to 
manage the office for a year. Last August I 
found a young dentist, just out of the serv- 
ice, to take charge of the clinic. He, too, is 
enjoying a happy experience at Red Creek 
two days a week,” Dr. Francati said. 

The “Good Samaritan” said he would do 
it all over again. “Those 104 miles weren't for 
nothing. I did what I had to do. Just hearing 
those thank-you's from the kids and the 
others made my days for me,” Dr. Francati 
said. 


I LOVE AMERICA—TAXES AND ALL 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, we all 
receive a variety of letters from our con- 
stituents every day expressing a cross 
section of opinion about the matters of 
Government and the action of Congress. 
Because this letter from Mr. Mark 
Gwinn, of Belen, N. Mex., so well de- 
scribes the feelings expressed by hun- 
dreds of New Mexico citizens who have 
written to me recently, I include it in 
the Recorp for the review of my col- 
leagues: 

BELEN, N. MEx., 
May 22, 1970. 
Congressman Ep FOREMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This is something new 
for me, writing to my Congressman. I have 
wanted to do this for some time for more 
reasons than one. 

First I want you to know that I back my 
President to the utmost on his Cambodia 
attacks and feel that this should of been 
done a long time ago. I have no use for 
any man who would vote to cut off the 
money and help our boys need over there, I 
feel the same as many other people that 
these near sighted men are doing just what 
the Communist Party want them to do. In 
so many words I am proud to say I am an 
American, I love it, taxes and all. 

The second thing is the Campus uprisings 
that are taking place all over the United 
States. I for one feel that we have coddled 
and handled these students with kid gloves 
long enough. It is time to strictly enforce 
the rules. I believe this is the only way we 
are going to get our country back on an 
even plane. I, for one, send my Son to Col- 
lege to learn and not to try and teach the 
College professors. Lord only knows some of 
the professors who belong to the SDS and 
such other Communist inspired Organiza- 
tions needs someone to get them straightened 
out. Why a country like ours lets such Or- 
ganizations exist is beyond me. We sure 
don’t need professors who make no bones 
about it, that they belong to the Communist 
Party to teach our children. 

I know you receive many letters such as 
this one. I only hope you read it because 
even though I am a registered Democrat, my 
wife and I feel that you are the only hope 
in Washington, D.C. for the Great State of 
New Mexico. Just keep up the good work. 
Keep your news report coming as we enjoy 
them, every word. 

Sincerely, 
MARK P., GwINN. 
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W. LLOYD WARNER, PIONEER IN 
SOCIAL CLASS STUDY 


HON. BOB ECKHARDT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr, Speaker, with 
the death of W. Lloyd Warner we have 
lost one of the giants of American social 
science. 

The idea that there are well defined 
social classes in America and that one’s 
birth into one or another of them has a 
lot to do with the way one lives and 
thinks is commonplace today among 
educated people. That this is so, is in 
large part a testimony to the body of 
work Mr. Warner leaves with us, which 
has had influence far beyond a limited 
circle of scientific colleagues. 

Mr. Warner held America to a high 
standard. He believed in equality and 
democracy and in the humane principles 
of the American tradition. He spent much 
of his career measuring the gap between 
our principles and our performance, in 
the belief that knowledge of the facts is 
the foundation of reform. 

I commend to readers of the RECORD 
an article about Mr. Warner from the 
Washington Post of May 25: 


W. LLOYD WARNER, PIONEER IN SOCIAL CLASS 
STUDY 

Cuicaco, May 24.—Sociologist W. Lloyd 
Warner, who pioneered in the study of Amer- 
ican social classes in a series of works called 
“Yankee City,” died Saturday. He was 71. 

Mr. Warner developed the theory that 
American society was divided into five major 
classes and a method of measuring into 
which an individual fit. 

Later, in studies of American business lead- 
ers, he concluded that maladjusted children, 
who had enmity for their fathers, turned 
out to be the most successful in business. 

Originally, an anthropologist, Mr. Warner 
decided that the methods anthropology uses 
to analyze preliterate societies could also be 
used in complex societies. 

Since anthropology dealt with small units 
of society, Mr. Warner, in collaboration with 
others, began his work on social class theory 
in the small town of Newburyport, Mass. He 
referred to the town as “Yankee City” in a 
series of monographs still debated among so- 
ciologists and assigned in many college so- 
ciology courses. 

He authored or co-authored the “Yankee 
City Series,” “Social Class in America,” 
“American Life, Dream and Reality,” “Big 
Business Leaders in America,” “Occupational 
Mobility in American Business and Indus- 
try,” “The Living and the Dead,” “Industrial 
Man,” “The Corporation in the Emergent 
American Society,” and “The American Fed- 
eral Executive.” 

An associate professor and then professor 
of anthropology and sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from 1935 to 1959. Mr. 
Warner was a professor of social research at 
Michigan State University in East Lansing, 
Mich., at the time of his death at Passavant 
Hospital here. 

Born in Redlands, Calif., on Oct. 26, 1898, 
Mr. Warner graduated from the University 
of California after serving as a private in 
the infantry during World War I. 

Having majored in anthropology, he be- 
gan field research on Australian aborigines 
in 1926 under a Rockefeller Foundation fol- 
lowship. He made a second expedition for 
the Australian National Research Council 
from 1927 to 1929. 
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He portrayed the Murngin society in his 
beok, “A Black Civilization: A Social Study 
of an Australian Tribe,” using approaches of 
different schools of anthropology. 

Mr. Warner taught at Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe College from 1929 to 1935 while taking 
graduate courses at Harvard. He also taught 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

In this period he began his research on the 
social life of communities in New England, 
the South and the Middle West, stressing ra- 
cial relations, class structure and symbolic 
behavior. His studies, reported in 20 publi- 
cations, gave rise to a large program of con- 
crete research on American life. 

He defined three main social classes— 
lower, middle and upper—with two divisions, 
upper and lower, for each. He presented his 
findings not only in the Yankee City series 
but also in “Democracy in Jonesville: A Study 
in Quality and Inequality,” with associates 
published in 1949 and “A Social Class in 
America: A Manual of Procedures for the 
Measure of Social Status.” 

With his wife, the former Mildred Hall, 
he wrote “What You Should Know About 
Social Class” in 1953. 

He is survived by his wife Mildred, two 
daughters and a son. 


LOUIS P. BERGNA 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the leading citizens of Santa 
Clara County today are honoring one of 
the county’s most faithful and widely re- 
spected public servants, District Attorney 
Louis P. Bergna. 

In addition to his distinguished career 
as district attorney the past 14 years, Mr. 
Bergna has extended his participation 
in public service far beyond the require- 
ments of his office. 

His activities in the community, past 
and present, include: President of the 
Eagle Scout Association, member and 
past president of the North San Jose 
Lion’s Club, member of the Santa Clara 
County Council of Boy Scouts, honorary 
director of the Better Business Bureau, 
member of the Social Planning Council, 
past chairman of the Government Divi- 
sion Blood Donor Committee of the 
American Red Cross, and member of the 
board of directors of the Campfire Girls, 
Hanna Boys Center, and Santa Clara 
County United Fund. 

In his professional capacity, he holds 
several important posts on the State 
level, including membership in the Cali- 
fornia Council of Criminal Justice and 
chairmanship of the council’s task forces 
on pornography and alcohol and drug 
abuse, membership on the Governor’s 
advisory committee on welfare problems 
and the attorney general advisory com- 
mittees on pornography and police-com- 
munity relations. 

A native of San Francisco, raised in 
San Jose, and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, Mr. Bergna has 
made a distinguished contribution to the 
betterment of his community and State. 
I want to add my personal thanks to the 
accolade he so justly deserves. 
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MILITARY AID TO LATIN AMERICA 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the May 
16 issue of the Miami Herald contains 
an important editorial on a subject 
which is of great concern to the Con- 
gress—the subject of U.S. military as- 
sistance to Latin America. 

The editorial, which I shall place in 
the Recorp, suggests that this is one 
area of our foreign policy undertaking 
in which savings can and should be 
made. 

A year ago, in the course of lengthy 
hearings reviewing U.S. policy toward 
Latin America, I made a similar sugges- 
tion, calling particular attention to the 
disparity between the size of our diplo- 
matic establishments and the size of the 
various U.S. military groups on the South 
American Continent. 

On May 7, 1969, in a hearing before 
the House Subcommittee on Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, which I have the honor to 
chair, the issues raised by that disparity 
were discussed at some length and our 
subcommittee received assurance from 
the executive branch that steps were be- 
ing taken to reduce the personnel 
strengths of U.S. military groups in Latin 
America. 

Our subcommittee was very pleased 
that a special study mission of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, headed by my 
distinguished colleague, Congressman 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI of Wisconsin, de- 
voted considerable attention to this sub- 
ject during its recent visit to Latin 
America. 

In a report issued after that visit, Con- 
gressman ZABLOCKI, together with two 
other colleagues from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Congressman JAMES G. 
FULTON of Pennsylvania and Congress- 
man PauL FINDLEY of Illinois, developed 
some further facts regarding U.S. mili- 
tary assistance to Latin America and 
pointed to areas in which reductions are 
warranted. In so doing, the Zablocki- 
Fulton-Findley study mission has made a 
very positive and valuable contribution 
to the achievement of our mutual objec- 
tives. 

The Miami Herald editorial reviews 
this whole matter and deserves the most 
careful consideration of all Members of 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, in placing the editorial 
in the Recorp, I want to note that the 
Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs 
is continuing its inquiries into the subject 
of U.S. military assistance and sales to 
Latin America. We have had some very 
resent hearings on this subject and I 
hope that we will be able to release the 
transcript of those hearings in the near 
future. 

The editorial of the Miami Herald 
follows: 

“Am” THAT Can Be Cur To HELP LATINS 
AND UNITED STATES 

There will be nothing magical about the 
U.S, decision to halve the size of its military 
missions in Latin America, but it should 
help. 
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The excuse for the missions was hemi- 
spheric defense. They grew to their present 
oversize in the years preceding and during 
World War II, when Nazis and Fascists were 
the threat, and in the post-war years when 
the Cold War with the Soviet Union hit its 
stride. Continued Communist attempts at 
penetration, in particular the Cuban Revo- 
lution, kept them there. 

However, as the threats changed, so did 
the nature of the services the U.S. military 
missions could offer. The outside danger 
changed to guerrilla threats and that now 
to the challenges of urban terrorism. The 
latter present dilemmas that go beyond the 
reach of orthodox military men and into the 
realm of politics, so there is good and prac- 
tical reason to reduce the size of the mis- 
sions. Better answers are needed. 

Not all that these missions offered was 
beneficial. Counterinsurgency and civic ac- 
tion programs put the military in areas out- 
side their traditional bailiwick. Training at 
U.S. bases for Latin American military offi- 
cers included schooling in U.S. attitudes as 
well as techniques. Some of the officers went 
home with new ideas and became frustrated 
with their military and political structures. 
In at least two countries, Guatemala and 
Panama, some of these officers rebelled 
against their governments. 

As the military problem changed from out- 
side threat to internal subversion, the ques- 
tion frequently and appropriately was raised 
as to what purpose there was in most Latin 
nations for large military establishments. 
During the years of the Alliance for Progress, 
the answer to that became apparent with 
the military overthrow of 17 governments. 

In short, the heightened military presence 
and modern ideas of what the military role 
in Latin America should be, projected the 
officers into politics and there they have 
stayed. As a consequence, representative de- 
mocracy has suffered. 

A three-man congressional delegation— 
made up of Clement Zablocki (D., Wisc.), 
James G., Fulton (R., Pa.) and Paul Findley 
(R., Il.) —reported this year, for example, 
an interesting fact about the disturbing 
military revolution in Peru. Some 4,500 Peru- 
vian military officers have received U.S. mili- 
tary training. These included 10 of the 12 mil- 
itary officers who formed the ruling junta 
which became the cabinet. 

In Brazil, whose present government had 
military birth and has been under fire inter- 
nationally for repression, U.S. military aid 
since 1950 has amounted to $221 million. 

The congressional team reported that U.S. 
and Latin military establishments have be- 
come so intertwined that it would be diffi- 
cult to separate them. 

This entanglement has obvious political 
disadvantages, particularly in the national- 
istic mood that dominates Latin America, 
and adds significantly to the compelling rea- 
sons why the United States should reduce 
its military presence in Latin America. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE POLICY 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced H.R. 17812 which will 
substantially change the direction of our 
international trade policy. For the bet- 
ter part of the last decade, we have, as a 
Nation, supported a trade policy which 
assumes that the Nation profits from 
free trade. We have not taken a hard 
look at this proposition and consequently, 
many leaders in the Government and in 
industry have not realized that free trade 
benefits those industries which export at 
the expense of those industries which 
bear the competitive burden from foreign 
industries which import their goods to 
this Nation. 

And increasingly, the industries which 
import their goods to this Nation com- 
pete with industries in areas where there 
is too much unemployment, and too few 
economic alternatives. Yet, we have pur- 
sued this policy as we have pursued alto- 
gether too many other policies, without 
considering its full implications. 

Today, in West Virginia, electronics, 
steel, flat glass and glassware, textiles, 
footwear, and certain chemicals are 
among the products which have borne 
the burden of America’s free-trade policy. 
More than 40 percent of the counties in 
West Virginia have in excess of 6 percent 
unemployment, and with the Nation’s 
current economic crisis, that figure will 
most certainly climb. In the past 10 years, 
we have created several agencies to war 
on poverty and unemployment and back- 
wardness. We have singled out much of 
Appalachia for this aid in the hope that 
it could rejoin America’s mainstream 
economy. 

However, the Nation’s trade policies 
have dramatically reversed these efforts 
in many areas of West Virginia and Ap- 
lachia by undercutting the economic base 
it sought through other programs to 
build and to stabilize. 

Consequently, I welcomed the an- 
nouncement by Chairman Mitts that 
hearings on trade would take place dur- 
ing this session. 

In addition, Congressman MILLS has 
introduced legislation which will serve 
to curb imports in the textile and foot- 
wear industries. It is highly important 
that these two industries be granted re- 
lief from the present burden they bear. 
But it is crucial to our entire policy to 
deal with all industries that are seriously 
affected by our present trade policy. Steel 
and flat glass and glassware and elec- 
tronics and certain chemicals are suffer- 
ing no less than footwear and textiles, 
and we would fatally injure these indus- 
tries and the areas of the country they 
support if we were to legislate only for 
footwear and textiles, while leaving the 
other industries in their present position. 

Mr. Speaker, we must consider the 
problems of all the industries which have 
been hurt by excessive imports, not just 
two of them. If we legislate only for tex- 
tiles and footwear, the remaining indus- 
tries will lose these two industrial allies, 
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and with them, the real political power 
to force change in our present policies. 
It would be bad national policy and legis- 
lative immorality to allow this. If we get 
textile and footwear legislation, we will 
not get a broad policy that covers all the 
affected industries and the impetus to 
achieve this legislation will falter until 
it is too late for some industries. 

If we legislate only for textile and 
footwear we will destroy industries vital 
to this country. We will foolishly depart 
from a longstanding policy to be tech- 
nically competent in every vital industry, 
and in the process, it would consign many 
areas of the country to the status of 
economic backwaters. 

We cannot allow this to happen, and 
I would hope that other Members of the 
House will join me in urging the Ways 
and Means Committee to enact compre- 
hensive, not piecemeal, legislation as our 
Nation’s international trade policy. 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION—A 
DECADE OF CHANGE 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, on May 1, 
Law Day, it was my pleasure to join the 
Montgomery County Bar Association in 
hearing an address by Judge Edward S. 
Northrop of the U.S. District Court of 
Maryland. My great respect for Judge 
Northrop dates from our days as col- 
leagues in the Maryland State Legisla- 
ture. He chose as his topic “Freedom of 
Expression—a Decade of Change,” and 
presented a thought-provoking review of 
developments in the law governing ob- 
scenity and campus unrest. As layman, I 
came away impressed by the challenges 
these issues present to a conscientious 
trial judge. He must make his way 
through a maze of judicial decisions pur- 
porting to define obscenity, and make the 
boundaries between legitimate student 
protest and conduct, whether violent or 
nonviolent, that frustrates the purposes 
of a university and denies others their 
rights. The line between liberty and li- 
cense is drawn not simply by our laws 
but by our courts. Both need our dedi- 
cated support to sustain the rule of law. 

I commend Judge Northrop’s excellent 
remarks to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION—A DECADE OF 

CHANGE 

The first amendment to the Constitution 

of the United States, in pertinent part, states 


that “Congress shall make no law .. . abridg- 
ing the freeedom of speech, or of the 
press... .” 

We have seen in recent times a great deal 
of judicial activity in this area, only part 
of which has served to clarify the troubling 
legal questions which have been presented. 
Perhaps the two most topical areas in which 
these issues have been presented are ob- 
scenity and campus unrest. 

Obscenity, while more or less interesting 
to look at, depending on your point of view, 
presents some very perplexing constitutional 
problems. Basically, it poses the question of 
exactly how far the freedom of expression 
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guaranteed in the first amendment, and as 
applied to the states through the fourteenth, 
extends. The words of the first amendment, 
while seemingly absolute on their face, were 
apparently never intended, even by their 
authors, to protect all utterances. For ex- 
ample, in 1792, when 10 of the 14 states had 
ratified the Constitution, thirteen of them 
provided for the prosecution of libel, and all 
of them made either blasphemy or profanity, 
or both, statutory crimes. The first obscenity 
law as such was passed in 1712 by the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, which made it criminal 
to publish “any filthy, obscene or profane 
song. ..." While the existence of these 
statutes is certainly not conclusive of their 
constitutionality, it is indicative of the in- 
tention of the drafters of the first amend- 
ment as to that provision’s reach. Only re- 
cently, in Roth v. United States, 354 U.S. 476 
(1957) the Supreme Court squarely held that 
“obscenity is not within the area of consti- 
tutionally protected speech or press.” This 
holding was based essentially on the finding 
by the Supreme Court that historically the 
first amendment was not designed to protect 
obscenity, as it was utterly without redeem- 
ing social importance. Having concluded this, 
the real problem of defining obscenity re- 
mained, Essentially, this still remains the 
primary field of battle. In the Roth case the 
Court enunciated the following test: 

“Whether to the average person, applying 
contemporary community standards, the 
dominant theme of the material taken as 
a whole, appeals to prurient interest.” 

The Court, in subsequent decisions, elab- 
orated on this definition, and refined it un- 
til, in Memoirs v. Massachusetts, 383 US. 
413 (1966) it read as follows: 

[T]hree elements must coalesce: it must 
be established that (a) the dominant theme 
of the material taken as a whole appeals to 
a prurient interest in sex; (b) the material 
is patently offensive because it affronts con- 
temporary community standards relating to 
the description or representation of sexual 
matters; and (c) the material is utterly 
without redeeming social value. 

One would think, having stated what ap- 
pears to be a clear definition of obscenity, 
that no more problems would be presented. 
Not so, What appears to be a clear holding 
in these cases is clouded by the fact that in 
Roth the Court issued four separate opin- 
ions, and in Memoirs there were five sepa- 
rate opinions, with an additional two jus- 
tices issuing their concurrence based on 
their opinions in a companion case. In fact, 
the “opinion of the Court” represented only 
the opinion of three of the nine justices! 
By itself this would be a trial court’s night- 
mare, even if it were not further compli- 
cated by the companion case of Ginzburg v. 
United States, 383 U.S. 463 (1966). In that 
case the Supreme Court, in four separate 
opinions, affirmed convictions based on vio- 
lations of the federal obscenity statute for 
mailing three publications. While purport- 
ing to adhere to the three-fold test enunci- 
ated in Memoirs, the Court in fact acknowl- 
edged that the publications in question were 
not utterly without redeeming social merit, 
but affirmed the convictions anyway. The 
Court, in accomplishing this seemingly in- 
consistent result, did so by adding an addi- 
tional element to the test, without spe- 
cifically saying that this was what they were 
doing. They added the element of the set- 
ting in which the publications were pre- 
sented. In other words, where the publica- 
tions themselves, from their four corners, 
are not sufficiently obscene to meet the legal 
definition, a court may now look to the 
manner in which they were presented to 
push them over the line. I might note, par- 
enthetically, that some of the evidence used 
to establish this setting was the fact that 
the publishers of these items had sought, 
and been denied, mailing privileges from the 
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postmasters of Intercourse and Blue Ball, 
Pennsylvania! 

These three cases, which ostensibly repre- 
sent the guiding light in the area of ob- 
scenity, are hardly the paragon of clarity. 
They contain in effect fifteen separate opin- 
ions, and their holdings are, being chari- 
table, somewhat ambiguous. In fact, in the 
ten years prior to 1968 the United States Su- 
preme Court handed down thirteen decisions 
in which there were fifty-five separate opin- 
ions. Nevertheless, perceiving the true light, 
our court, en banc, held, in United States v. 
4,400 Copies of Magazines, 276 F. Supp. 902 
(D. Md. 1967), in reliance on Ginzburg, that 
magazines which may have met the three- 
fold test of Roth, but were nevertheless not 
shown to have been distributed in an im- 
proper manner, were entitled to the pro- 
tection of the first amendment. Our holding 
met with mixed reviews. A New York three- 
judge panel, as a prelude to a discussion— 
and rejection—of our holding said: 

“It bears mention, however, that plaintiffs 
are not alone in their contrary thinking.” 

In Karalezis v. Byrne, 306 F. Supp. 1363 (D. 
Mass, 1969), however, a three-judge panel in 
Massachusetts held that without evidence of 
pandering, admission of minors, or forced 
display to an unwilling public, essentially 
the same standards we mentioned, motion 
picture theatres would be allowed to display 
what might otherwise be obscene movies to 
willing adult patrons. The court granted an 
injunction against police conduct to the con- 
trary, but that injunction, interestingly 
enough, was stayed by the Supreme Court 
pending appeal. This holding was based, in 
part at least, on the controversial, and ap- 
parently little-understood case of Stanley v. 
Georgia, 394 U.S. 557 (1969). In that case, 
simply stated, the Court declared that a 
state, and presumably the Federal Govern- 
ment as well, cannot constitutionally pun- 
ish mere private possession of obscene mate- 
rial. In reaching this conclusion, Mr. Jus- 
tice Marshall, stating the opinion of the 
Court, distinguished between public distribu- 
tion and private possession on the grounds 
that public dissemination may lead to in- 
trusion on the sensibilities of the general 
public, or that it might fall into the hands 
of minors—precisely the grounds expressed 
in our case and in Karalezis. He further ob- 
served that the first amendment protects the 
right to receive information and ideas. At 
the end of the opinion, however, Mr. Justice 
Marshall added that the holdings of Roth 
and its progeny were not impaired by this 
decision. I am sure he meant what he said. 
but I cannot see how the two can really be 
read consistently. Stanley raises several 
problems which cannot be solved by a read- 
ing of the prior obscenity cases. First, if a 
man has a constitutionally protected right 
to possess material, has he no similar right 
to obtain it? Furthermore, it would seem 
most inegalitarian to allow a “rich Stanley” 
to travel abroad to obtain this material, but 
forbid a “poor Stanley” to obtain them at 
home. 

By the way, the interpretation of Stanley 
in Karalezis is not peculiar to that one three- 
judge court in Massachusetts. In a similar 
ease, involving the federal importation-of- 
obscene-matter statute, a California three- 
judge panel declared that statute to be 
unconstitutional. 

This is not the only area of controversy 
with respect to obscenity. Because of the 
potential infringement on first amendment 
rights, it appears that the Constitution re- 
quires an adversary hearing prior to the 
seizure of allegedly obscene material. When 
I say an adversary hearing, I mean a hear- 
ing at which the obscenity of the material is 
determined. As of the middie of February, 
there had been over fifty decisions by federal 
courts alone relating to this question. I hope 
you will pardon me for omitting the cita- 
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tions. Primary reliance in this argument is 
Placed on the Supreme Court’s decision in 
A Quantity of Books v. Kansas, 378 U.S. 205 
(1964) which appears to have held that such 
a hearing is a constitutional prerequisite to 
seizure and/or suppression of allegedly ob- 
scene material. Going even further, there is 
the additional argument that an adversary 
hearing is constitutionally required before 
arrest on charges of violation of obscenity 
laws, and I might add that this argument is 
not totally without judicial adherents, in- 
cluding Judge G. Harrold Carswell in Mor- 
rison & Peachtree News Co. v. Wilson, a 
three-judge decision from the Northern Dis- 
trict of Florida. 

In short, the area of obscenity presents to 
the trial judge, and to potential offenders, a 
very foggy picture, if not a dirty one. There 
is a strong argument in favor of determining 
whether material is entitled to constitutional 
protection based on the manner of its dis- 
tribution alone. The interest in maintaining 
a decent society could well be protected by 
legislation which prohibits pandering, sale to 
minors, and exposure to an unwilling public. 
Whether the Constitution allows the state 
to go further still has not been resolved to 
anyones satisfaction by the Supreme Court. 
It is certainly up to them to do this, and I 
am hopeful that the Karalexis appeal will 
shed some light on a very confused situation. 

The effect of the various Supreme Court 
decisions on the flow of pornography is al- 
most instantaneous for tons of more graphic 
material poured into the Port of Baltimore 
just as soon as one decision ruling certain 
magazines obscene, affirmed by the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, was reversed by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

And already around the country so-called 
unobtrusive “adult book” stores are spring- 
ing up. 

Some prosecutors seem to feel that perhaps 
the fight for a “decent society” is all but over, 
and besides, they say, it diverted their atten- 
tion, their moral drive, from the more com- 
pelling fight against crime. 

And there is great debate as to the effect 
of exposure to pornography as we all know. 

Pornographic protagonists point to the 
flagging, at least internal interest in this 
area in the Scandinavian countries. While 
those opposed cite various civilizations’ fall 
from Sodom and Gomorrah, Pompeii, to Ger- 
many’s Hitler as attributed to obscenity. 

You take your choice—but you have seen 
in an incredibly short period of time a full 
blown first amendment right developed by 
court decree. 

The other area of great, although ad- 
mittedly less titillating concern, is what ap- 
pears to be an increasing level of violence 
and general unrest on college campuses. To 
put this in proper context, perhaps it should 
be observed that this type of conduct has 
been going on throughout the world for 
many years, and only recently has it come 
to American campuses. This of course, does 
not help us to deal with the problem, nor 
is it intended as a justification. The fact re- 
mains that what were once the cloistered, and 
quiet halls of academia, are now teeming 
microcosms of revolutionary tensions. With- 
out intimating any views of my own on spe- 
cific issues, it is clear that in many instances 
this activity reflects intense concern with 
legitimate problems confronting society. In 
a free society, it is appropriate that the young 
citizens, and future leaders be concerned with 
problems of peace, equal rights, individual 
freedom and pollution of the environment. 
What is not appropriate is the use of violence 
and coercive tactics to accomplish legitimate 
goals, What is even more disturbing is the 
use of the campus as a vehicle for small 
bands of disaffected to destroy the society al- 
together. Thus, the law must tread that deli- 
cate tightrope which secures to all the right 
to express their dissatisfaction with the estab- 
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lished order, and which further guarantees 
to everyone access to non-violent channels 
of change, but which allows the society to 
protect itself and its members against vio- 
lence. This may be easily stated, but it is 
very difficult to maintain in practice. 

Traditional notions of high schools and 
colleges as private enclaves with the power 
to regulate internal affairs freely have in re- 
cent times undergone significant change. 
What we must cope with is the conflict be- 
tween the interest on the part of school of- 
ficials in maintaining an orderly institution, 
one which is conducive to the learning proc- 
ess, and the recognition on the other hand 
that students do not relinquish their con- 
stitutional rights at the campus gate. This 
is not, of course, to characterize the admin- 
istrators as individuals devoted to suppres- 
sion of the rights of their students. Rather, 
it reflects the undeniable fact that in many 
circumstances, the exercise of otherwise legit- 
imate constitutional rights can conflict with 
the equally legitimate objectives of school 
administrators. 

Recognition of rights of college students is 
a relatively recent innovation. For many 
years it was consistently held that attend- 
ance at state institutions was a privilege, 
and one which could, even if tacitly, be con- 
ditioned upon a waiver of traditional due- 
process safeguards. In 1961, however, in Diz- 
on v. Alabama State Board of Education, the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals held that a 
student could not properly be expelled with- 
out some notice of his hearing and oppor- 
tunity to be heard. This case did not abandon 
the right-privilege distinction, but rather it 
held that even if attendance at state uni- 
versities was a privilege, it could not prop- 
erly be conditioned on the renunciation of 
such important rights absent a showing of 
any substantial justification, such as im- 
mediate danger to the public. 

The importation of the Constitution onto 
the campus has signaled the recognition of 
many previously unrecognized rights of stu- 
dents. Consistent with the theme of my ear- 
lier remarks, however, I wish to devote my- 
self primarily to the emergence of the rights 
of expression, which really are at the heart 
of most of the publicity and turmoil sur- 
rounding colleges these days. 

It is clear that the students of public 
universities are entitled to the protections 
of the full first amendment—not a watered- 
down version. But, as the Supreme Court in 
Tinker v. Des Moines Independent Commu- 
nity School System, 393 U.S. 503 (1969) 
pointed out, these rights must be applied 
“in light of the special characteristics of 
the school environment.” 

The reach of the first amendment in school 
situations, and the impact of the “special 
characteristics” mentioned in Tinker must 
be observed in the context of the non-aca- 
demic scope of that amendment. As I hope 
I made somewhat clear, this is a difficult 
task to perform. Perhaps the simplest theory 
to suggest, and one which is amply supported 
by language of Supreme Court decisions, is 
that the crucial distinction in this area 
is between expression and action. While reg- 
ulation by the state of action may take any 
one of a number of forms, and is not pro- 
tected by the first amendment, the scope of 
regulation of expression is, of course, per- 
missible only in the form of reasonable and 
non-discriminatory restrictions as to time, 
place, and probably manner. Of course, the 
difficulty with this analysis is found in the 
middle area, where speech, or expression, 
and action tend to merge. Nevertheless, as I 
hope to demonstrate, this proposition is es- 
sentially a workable one. 

The classic type of situation, where these 
considerations are placed most sharply in 
focus, is the demonstration—the trademark 
of the modern university. On one hand, it is 
quite clear that a demonstration is not pro- 
tected activity if it involves violence. In 
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Marzette v. McPhee, 294 F. Supp. 562 (W.D. 
Wisc. 1968), the court not only approved, but 
virtually required the University to impose 
severe sanctions on students who broke into 
the president’s office, holding him prisoner 
and threatening him, and who destroyed 
substantial amounts of property. It is also 
clear that violence per se is not necessary 
to a finding that a student has, in effect, 
forfeited his constitutional protection. Cer- 
tain nonviolent action, such as blocking en- 
trances to university buildings or occupation 
of them, has been consistently held to be 
without the sphere of first-amendment pro- 
tection. On the other hand, it is equally 
clear, that a university may not prohibit 
peaceful demonstrations under normal cir- 
cumstances merely because the administra- 
tors do not approve of the viewpoint of the 
demonstrators. 

A similar proposition is true with respect to 
Speakers from outside the campus commu- 
nity. In fact, the reported decisions have held 
that a speaker may not be refused permission 
to speak on campus because he has been con- 
victed of a felony, because he is under indict- 
ment for murder, because he urges or advo- 
cates violation of the laws, or because he is 
an admitted member of the Communist 
party. Further, a forum cannot constitution- 
ally be denied to groups seeking overthrow 
of the government by force of violence. A 
very recent case, decided by a district judge 
in Wisconsin, has gone so far as to force the 
publishers of a school newspaper to accept 
certain “political advertisements" in the face 
of their regulation which, non-discrimina- 
torily, did not allow such advertising. Judge 
Doyle, in Lee v. Board of Regents, 306 F. 
Supp. 1097 (W.D.Wisc. 1969), held that such 
a regulation constituted an impermissible 
form of censorship. 

I could list many more examples of this 
distinction, but I don’t think that would 
really serve to illustrate further my point. 
What is central to bear in mind is that ex- 
pression, however distasteful, carried out un- 
der proper circumstances, is protected; when 
it becomes action, the university may legiti- 
mately act to regulate it. I commend to your 
reading, if you are interested, a speech by 
Professor Charles Alan Wright of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Law School, given at Vander- 
bilt Law School, It is entitled “The Consti- 
tution on the Campus”, and appears in 
volume twenty-two, number five, of the Van- 
derbilt Law Review. 

Having acknowledged that the first amend- 
ment’s protections of expression apply with 
virtually full force to the campus commu- 
nity, there still remains a recognition of the 
task which college administrators face— 
that is, to run an orderly and educationally- 
beneficial institution. Judges and parents 
should be aware of the necessity of balanc- 
ing these two, often competing, interests. 
One of the more interesting approaches to 
this problem is that of the District Court 
for the Western District of Missouri. En 
banc, that court has promulgated a “Gen- 

ral Order on Judicial Standards of Pro- 
cedure and Substance in Review of Student 
Discipline in Tax Supported Institutions of 
Higher Education". For anyone who is inter- 
ested in reading it in its entirety, it is found 
in Volume 45, Federal Rules Decisions, page 
133. In a very innovative manner, utilizing 
what is more traditionally a legislative ap- 
proach, the court, after. hearing from counsel 
for all interested tax-supported institutions, 
counsel for any interested privately-sup- 
ported educational institution, counsel for 
the American Civil Liberties Union, the At- 
torney General of Missouri, and counsel for 
any Officially elected or recognized student 
government or faculty association, the court 
promulgated what they term standards of 
procedure and substance to be applied to all 
cases involving disciplinary questions in tax- 
supported institutions of higher learning. 
This memorandum recognizes the delicate 
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balance I have referred to, and attempts to 
strike a midpoint between these competing 
interests. While recognizing the student's 
right to express himself, the report notes 
that “No student may, without liability to 
lawful discipline, intentionally act to impair 
or prevent the accomplishment of any law- 
ful mission, process, or function of an edu- 
cational institution.” This follows a list 
of sixteen “lawful missions” of an educational 
institution. 

The report further distinguished student 
discipline from the criminal law, and states 
that a federal court should not intervene 
to reverse or enjoin disciplinary actions un- 
less there has been 1, a deprivation of due 
process, that is, fundamental concepts of 
fair play; 2, invidious discrimination; 3, 
denial of federal rights protected in the 
academic community; or 4, clearly unreason- 
able, arbitrary or capricious action. 

There is an additional section which fairly 
extensively delineates some substantive 
standards for student discipline cases under 
Title 42, section 1983. This is clearly an in- 
ventive approach. Although I may not agree 
with the substance of all of this report, I 
certainly applaud the attempt to apply con- 
sistent guidelines, set forth in such a clear 
manner. Difficult problems such as this need 
a fresh rational approach. Only when we 
approach these issues with reason can any 
type of useful solution emerge. In this con- 
nection I note an encouraging sign from the 
campus at Johns Hopkins. Last week, a rela- 
tively small band of activists convinced the 
university officials, amid much turmoil, to 
band military recruitment from that cam- 
pus. The capitulation of these officials met 
with a very unusual response from the re- 
mainder of the campus community. Over 
1,000 of the faculty and students petitioned 
the university to put this issue to referen- 
dum, which was just held, and recruitment 
lost by 62 votes out of 2,000 cast. 

This action indicates that the great 
majority of the students and faculty dis- 
like being told how to conduct their af- 
fairs as much as the university officials do. 
It further illustrates another very impor- 
tant point: that university officials must be 
firm in their dealings with forceful groups. 
It is one thing to guarantee to all students 
the right to express themselves; it is another 
to allow them to run the university. 

Here again is an incredibly rapid develop- 
ment of a new body of law by court decree— 
the Constitution on the campus. 

The question is why—why are a minority 
composed of the nihilists and anarchists able 
to manipulate our young people and you and 
me? 

Unfortunately at some point in time, 
sociologists and psychiatrists advanced a 
theory of “permissive” conduct in applica- 
tion to children and the educational process. 
Whatever validity this principle may have 
had in its original concept has been lost in 
history, for today it has become apparent 
that this doctrine of “permissive conduct” is 
being abused and perverted, and has hecome 
so pervasive in our society as to create mis- 
chief which, I am sure, was never contem- 
plated by its authors. 

“Warning that the nation is fostering a 
‘vicious kind of permissiveness .. . under 
the guise of concern for the protection of 
freedom’, Chancellor Samuel B. Gould of the 
State University of New York, in the keynote 
address to the 50th meeting of the American 
Council on Education, said the nation has 
developed a taste for violence that ‘is a step 
back towards barbarism... . 

‘It is apparent that what we have already 
witnessed is only a beginning. There is far 
worse to come, since we as a nation are 
making promises that cannot possibly be 
kept and are offering quick panaceas for an 
illness of the body politic that may soon turn 
out to be malignant.’ ” 

The time has come, therefore, for a search- 
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ing re-examination of the principle of “per- 
missive conduct” and a return to the more 
valid values and principles which have been 
displaced. 

Discipline still has its place in the home, 
in the school, and in the universities. Order 
has its place in society. The statement of 
principles and problems, however, does not 
mean that the problems have been resolved 
or dissolved, It will take great determination 
and willpower and understanding before we 
can return to true values and eliminate the 
mischief created by “permissiveness” and 
disorder. 

In the accomplishment of this end, you 
who are dedicated to the law can play an 
important and significant part. Just as we 
know that our air and water are polluted and 
just as we know that this pollution is in- 
jurious to health, so we know that in an 
affluent and scientific society we have not yet 
been able to bring together the will, the re- 
solve, the talent, and the energy to eliminate 
these dangers. 

I would, therefore, make the analogy that 
unfortunately the legal and political air has 
become polluted with the mischief of erro- 
neous doctrines and principles, and I believe 
that we are beginning to understand this, 
but I also feel that it must require the mo- 
bilization of energy, talent, and will to elim- 
inate this pollution so that we may once 
again live in a clean and unpolluted atmos- 
phere of liberty under law and freedom with 
order. 

Let us once again earnestly say (to para- 
phrase the preamble of our Constitution) : 

“We the people of the United States, 
resolve to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity ., .” 


ABRAHAM HERBERT CUBERO 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, Abraham 
Herbert Cubero, the honorary ambas- 
sador to Spanish and Latin American 
military officers at Fort Monmouth, N.J., 
passed away at the age of 66 on May 10. 

Mr. Cubero served the U.S. Army for 
more than 40 years. Following his retire- 
ment he went to Puerto Rico to establish 
a communications network for the Radio 
Corp. of America. He was the brother of 
Frank Cubero who has served this House 
for more than 30 years as supervisor of 
the pages’ cloakroom. 

I ask that the press account of Mr. 
Cubero’s death be printed at this point 
in the RECORD: 

SPANISH MILITARY ENVOY ABRAHAM CUBERO 
Dres 

West Lonc BrancH.—Abraham Herbert 
Cubero, the honorary ambassador to Spanish 
and Latin American military officers at Ft. 
Monmouth, died in Monmouth Medical Cen- 
ter, Long Branch, Saturday. 

Mr. Cubero, 66, an amateur horticulturist, 
resided with his wife, Mrs. Angelica Roman 


Cubero, and two sons at 491 Monmouth Rd. 
He had lived here 22 years. 

A certificate of honorary ambassadorship 
was drafted by Spanish speaking military 
officers at Ft. Monmouth, whom Mr. Cubero 
had hosted at his home, on Oct. 13, 1968. 

The document was presented to:him by 
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Maj. Gen. William B. Latta, former fort 
commander, at a reception in the officer’s 
club there. 

One of the sponsors of the certificate was 
Capt. Jose Sintas of the Spanish Army gen- 
eral staff, chief aide to the top military 
commander under Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco. 

CITED FOR CROP 

Mr. Cubero, who cultivated about four 
acres of his 25-acre tract, here, has been 
cited by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for a “bumper crop” of peanuts he grew. 

He also succeeded two years ago in grow- 
ing a stand of yucca plants in his garden. 
The plant, a tropical food staple, was consid- 
ered impossible to cultivate in this country. 

He was a communicant of St. Jerome’s 
Catholic Church, here. 

Mr. Cubero, an electronics engineer, was 
born in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

A former soldier, he served as company 
clerk to former President Eisenhower, when 
he was a major stationed in Panama. He left 
the Army more than 40 years ago to teach 
at Ft. Monmouth, before going to Puerto 
Rico to establish a communications system 
for Radio Corporation of America. He late 
returned here to resume his electronics 
career at the fort. 

Also surviving are two sons, Arvid H. and 
John G. Cubero, at home; two daughters, 
Mrs. Enid C. Bender, Rumson, and Miss 
Ruth Cubero, New York City; two brothers, 
Frank Cubero of Washington, D.C., an em- 
ployee of the U.S. House of Representatives 
for over 30 years and John Cubero of Crozet, 
Virginia, a designing engineer for the Sperry- 
Rand Corporation; two sisters, Miss Rosario 
Cubero of New York City, and Mrs. Christina 
Quijano of San Juan. 

The Damiano Funeral Home, Long Branch, 
is in charge of arrangements. 


SOCIAL SECURITY CHANGES 
SORELY NEEDED 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. BURKE of Florida, Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the country the month of 
May is being celebrated as Senior Citizen 
Month and the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives indicated their interest on May 
21 when we voted for several much 
needed changes under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

Certainly the problems facing so many 
of our elderly people are acute and hope- 
fully the changes will enable them to 
better face the rising cost of living. 

There are currently 26.6 million people 
on social security rolls with the greatest 
portion of these beneficiaries, 25.4 mil- 
lion, being senior citizens. Monthly bene- 
fits total over $2.16 billion. 

In our State of Florida we have 1.1 
million senior citizens who receive a total 
of more than $90 million per month. 

Our senior citizens make a tremendous 
impact on our State with their experi- 
ence, ability, and financial contributions, 
but we would have to be blind if we 
could not see the uphill fight that many 
of them have in today’s society, 

With inflation and high taxes raging, 
our senior citizens find themselves with 
their backs against the wall. Thus, I feel, 
it is now imperative that the Senate con- 
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sider the legislation passed by the House 
as quickly as possible. 

Our senior citizens have been handi- 
capped by the limitations on the amount 
they can earn, and on the limitation on 
the amount of benefits they receive each 
month. What once was thought to be a 
sufficient supplement has been eroded 
away by rising living costs until today our 
elderly are barely able to make ends meet. 

With the 15 percent social security in- 
crease that became payable in April, so- 
cial security benefits average $1,392 for 
an individual and $2,088 a year for a 
couple 65 years of age. 

However, when we take into considera- 
tion that the U.S. Labor Department 
standard indicates $2,920 is the very least 
a retired couple needs to stay above the 
poverty line, I, like many in the House 
of Representatives, have become con- 
cerned that many of our elderly who have 
been caught in this web of inflation will 
continue to become more entangled fi- 
nancially without further help. 

I appreciate the fact that social secu- 
rity was never intended to be a pension, 
and in fact was instead intended to be a 
supplement to other savings and income. 
Yet, with the many economic changes 
resulting over the years, which have in 
many ways hurt rather than helped to- 
day’s elderly, it seems that a complete 
reappraisal of the problems facing those 
under social security is in order. 

I supported the 15 percent social se- 
curity increase passed by the Congress in 
1969 and also the 5 percent increase 
which just passed the House. In this cur- 
rent legislation I supported also the 
House amendment offered by Represent- 
ative JOHN Byrnes granting social secu- 
rity increases automatically whenever 
the national cost of living rises 3 percent 
or more per quarter. I introduced legis- 
lation calling for this and was indeed 
happy that although it was not recom- 
mended by the committee, it passed as 
an amendment to the committee bill. 

In both the 90th Congress and then in 
this Congress, I introduced legislation 
which would completely remove the 
earnings limitations now placed on so- 
cial security recipients. The House ap- 
proved only a raise in the ceiling from 
$1,680 to $2,000 a recipient may earn per 
year without penalty, but I still feel fur- 
ther working inducements should be of- 
fered in the future to those willing to 
work after retirement. 

I feel that many citizens who reach 
their golden years should not, if they 
choose, continue to work yet it is my 
opinion that those who do wish to con- 
tinue to work in order to earn wages to 
help pull them through tough financial 
times should be encouraged to do so with- 
out penalty. Social security is not wel- 
fare and most of those receiving benefits 
have earned these benefits, and have the 
right to keep working if they desire. 

Truthfully, should the Federal Gov- 
ernment have the right to limit any citi- 
zen in their earning power? It is even 
more ironic since it is the wild spending 
sprees of our Government which has con- 
tributed to the inflation that is ensnaring 
our retirees today. 


In any event, the new social security 
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legislation which passed the House will 
help since it includes: 

Benefit increases to 100 percent for 
widows and widowers entitled to such 
under the primary insurance if first ap- 
plied for at age 65 or later. 

Authorization for the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to estab- 
lish specific periods of time after hospi- 
talization for which a patient would be 
eligible for extended care—I cosponsored 
this. 

Authorization to study the possibility 
of including chiropractic care under the 
medicare program, 

Authorization for recipients to take 
part in health maintenance programs 
with the Government paying up to 95 
percent if the party qualifies for both 
part A and part B of medicare. 

More authority given to the Secre- 
tary of HEW to clamp down on violators 
of the medicare program. 

To pay for the benefit increases passed 
by the House, the social security tax 
base will have to be increased from the 
taxable income limit of $7,800 to $9,000. 
It was necessary also for the tax on em- 
ployers and employees to be raised from 
4.8 to 5.2 percent. 

At this point I might mention that a 
further bill I introduced would have al- 
lowed all medical expenses to be deducted 
in computing the income tax but this 
bill was, unfortunately, not passed. It 
was held by the committee for further 
study. 

In closing, I would like to stress that 
age is something that comes to us all 
and the best of plans in one’s old age 
often go astray because of circumstances 
impossible to anticipate. Our elderly 
citizens of today have gone through the 
depression of the 1930's, two world wars, 
and two others. 

They worked hard and paid their 
taxes. They helped build our Nation to its 
greatness. They ask not for charity, but 
only what is deserving to them, and now 
they do need help and the least we can 
do is to give them the help they have 
earned. 


MIKE ONLEY TO GRADUATE FROM 
COLUMBIA HIGH SCHOOL 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, in just a 
few days a remarkable young man will 
join his classmates at Columbia High 
School in Columbia, S.C., in receiving a 
high school diploma. His name is Mike 
Onley, and I want to tell our colleagues 
something about Mike. 

Two years ago, this energetic and pop- 
ular young man had a terrible swimming 
accident that resulted in almost total 
paralysis. Understandably, it was at first 
difficult for Mike, who had always been 
very active, to make the psychological 
adjustment to his misfortune. A person 
with less faith and courage than Mike 
would never have made that adjustment. 
But Mike is a fighter and together with 
his parents, teachers, and fellow students 
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at Columbia High, a battle was launched 
almost from the date of his accident to 
further his education. 

Through the untiring efforts of doc- 
tors and physical therapists at the Medi- 
cal University of South Carolina, Mike 
fought to regain the use of his limbs. At 
the same time, the schoo] devised a plan 
to help Mike complete his high school ed- 
ucation. Since Mike was unable to at- 
tend school, a school-to-home telephone 
hookup was established and Columbia 
High School came to see Mike. I can re- 
port that they have gotten along fa- 
mously. In fact, Mike can brag that he 
has not been sick a day yet, and as a 
result he has not missed a class. He is 
probably the only student anywhere who 
could play hookey by just hanging up 
the phone. But, he takes his studies seri- 
ously, and now Mike is ready to realize a 
great ambition—the successful comple- 
tion of his courses at Columbia High 
School which means a well-deserved di- 
ploma. 

I am proud of Mike Onley. I am proud 
of his parents, teachers, and many 
friends at Columbia High. All of them 
have pulled together to help achieve a 
worthy goal in a person’s life, the fur- 
therance of his education. Mike’s ex- 
ample of bravery and sheer determina- 
tion can serve as an inspiration to others 
in similar circumstances. He did not quit 
because the challenge was there, and 
this is the spirit which must always be 
the trademark of the American people. 
He is confined to a wheelchair, but he 
has taken a symbolic step toward suc- 
cess in the future. I congratulate him 
upon this great event in his life, and I 
take this opportunity to wish him con- 
tinued success. 

Mr. Speaker, because Mike Onley rep- 
resents the great ideals and aspirations 
of American youth at their best, I want 
to conclude my remarks by recommend- 
ing to the attention of our colleagues 
two newspaper articles which describe 
far better than I the heroic struggle that 
he has waged. They are as follows: 

{From the Columbia (8.C.) Record, 
Oct. 11, 1969] 
INTERCOM SYSTEM LETS HANDICAPPED COLUM- 
BIA BOY TO ATTEND CLASSES 
(By Lee Huntington) 

In this day and age of school drop-outs 
and those who just plain hate school, the 
idea of not having to attend any classes 
might sound great. To one Columbia High 
student, being out of school is the worst 
that could happen. 

Mike Onley would probably have gradu- 
ated last year if he hadn’t gone swimming 
on a certain day or decided to dive at an- 
other location. The fact is, though, he 
jumped in where the water was too shallow, 
pinched his spinal cord, and is now con- 
fined to bed, paralyzed from his neck down. 

Mike loved Columbia High. Anytime there 
was something to be done he was always 
there with a grin on his face. Seldom, if ever, 
did he frown on anything or anyone. If 
there was work to be done he would do it. 

For over a year Mike has not been able to 
move any part of himself except his head 
and lately he has felt a tingling in a few 
of his fingers. Last year the school board 
appointed him tutors so he wouldn’t rall 
behind his class. But Mike wanted to be a 
part of Columbia High. He wanted to be 
with his friends and just be one of the crowd 
as he had for sixteen years. Having a friend 
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meant more to him than anything else. But 
for Mike that wasn’t hard. It was literally 
impossible to find someone who didn’t haye 
a compliment about him. 

Mike is still at home, but he's probably 
closer to Columbia High than some of its 
regular students. Because of “Mr. Bell's” 
greatest invention Mike is again part of his 
School. In four classrooms an intercom sys- 
tem has been placed. Mike also has one 
at home, 

During designated periods throughout ihe 
day the instructors turn on their unit and 
the discussions travel two miles. He is learn- 
ing English, algebra, history, and psychol- 
ogy probably better than some of those who 
attend class. 

He can ask any questions he likes and 
have it heard by those in the room. The 
sensitive microphones can eyen pick up the 
bell and all of the “under the breath” jokes 
which are- cut. 

This arrangement is another first for Co- 
lumbia High. No other school in South Car- 
olina is known to have done this sort of 
thing for a student, 

Most of all, though, it’s a first for Mike On- 
ley. It’s the first chance in over a year he 
has to be with friends and again learn as 
they do. 

Mrs. Carolyn Walters, who teaches psychol- 
ogy, Says it is hard to find a student who 
wants to learn as badly as Mike does and 
that she will do everything possible so he 
might receive his diploma in June. Many 
students have been expressing the wish to 
have him at graduation if there’s any way. 

Mike has not been in school for a year, 
If fate doesn’t take another course he may 
never sit in a classroom again, but know- 
ing him he will be a college graduate. 

Many of us have our own explanations of 
happiness, For Mike Onley, happiness is 
being able to hear his friends’ voices again 
and the fact that he can say “Here” when 
his name is called. 

[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, 
Mar. 22, 1970] 


I THINK ACCIDENT HELPED ME a LOT 
(By Charlotte Wyndham) 


“At first I felt sorry for myself, because I 
used to be so active, football and things, but 
Foe I feel like this was God's way to test my 

aith.” 

Mike Onley was explaining his sw: 
accident two years ago that left him para- 
lyzed from the neck down. 

But he is not handicapped. It didn’t take 
this happy, well-adjusted teenager long to 
realize there were more problems in the world 
than his. 

“When I went to the Medical College of 
South Carolina, I saw others in worse shape 
than I was in. This was the turning point 
for me. The doctors and therapists worked 
with me every day until I could sit up in a 
wheelchair, then they showed me how to put 
& pencil between my fingers and palm and 
write. I knew I was going to be OK. 

“I said to myself, ‘I never sat down be- 
fore, and I am not going to now.’” 

And he hasn't, “I think my accident helped 
me a lot. The problems I used to think were 
big I can see now were not so important.” 

Six feet, four inches, 220 pound Mike 
“goes” to Columbia High every day via home- 
to-school telephone service. His amplifier sits 
next to his desk, and he listens and takes 
part in his four senior subjects. “Psychology 
is my favorite subject, and we get into a 
big discussion every day.” 

“I get up every day at 8 a.m., have break- 
fast, and am ready for my first class, Eng- 
lish, at 8:55. I go through a regular school 
day, finishing my last class at 3:30. I haven't 
missed a day yet. I’m lucky I haven’t been 
sick” said healthy looking Mike. 

There seems to be almost nothing Mike 
can’t do that the average teen-ager can’t. He 
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has the same English assignment as others 

. . & senior research theme. This leaves him 
undaunted, “A friend of mine is going to the 
libraries for me, and I am learning how to 
type, punch style with sticks. 

Teen-agers normally date on the week- 
end, so does Mike. With the help of his 
parents, he is seated in the backseat of his 
car, and along with his date and another 
couple, they go to the drive-ins for a 
movie. On Sundays, some of his friends al- 
‘ways come to take him for a ride. 

Mikes friends are always around. After 
the last class at Columbia High, a few of 
the boys and girls drop around to rehash 
the day's activities, which Mike is up on, 
and to pick up some of his written assign- 
ments. 

There is always laughter and a smile in 
Mike’s room. As his mother explains it, 
“Mike doesn’t like sad faces and tears. 
Whenever I feel down or blue, I can always 
go into his room to be cheered up.” 

Mike, his face breaking into a happy grin, 
looks forward to graduation day this June. 
Tl be there, he said with determination. 

This young man seems to live the old 
saying, “Troubles are just opportunities to 
do something about them.” 


A BILL TO AID OUR NATION’S 
SCHOOLS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, a number of 
my colleagues and I have introduced a 
bill to carry out President Nixon’s pro- 
posal to help our Nation's schools achieve 
desegregation and end or ameliorate con- 
ditions of racial isolation in the schools, 

While we no doubt will support or even 
offer amendments to the bill based on 
testimony, I regard this proposal as one 
of the most important steps along the 
song, difficult road that leads to equal 
educational opportunity for all the chil- 
dren in our Nation. It comes at a critical 
time for several hundred southern school 
districts which are making genuine ef- 
forts to desegregate but are doing so with 
completely inadequate funds. 

This act is designed to provide $142 
billion over the next 2 years to assist 
school districts in desegregating and 
overcoming the effects of racial isolation. 
This will provide major help in alleviat- 
ing a crisis which exists through the Na- 
tion, although its impact has been great- 
est in the South, 

School districts which are attempting 
in good faith to desegregate their schools 
are discovering that large expenditures 
in addition to their normal operating 
budgets are required to make desegrega- 
tion work. In his March 24 statement on 
desegregation in America’s elementary 
and secondary schools, the President af- 
firmed his commitment to the goal of 
racial equality in the Nation’s schools. 
This will make it clear that the adminis- 
tration is willing to provide a substantial 
commitment of Federal funds to achieve 
that goal and to insure that, in achieving 
it, educational quality is maintained. 

The President's proposal would provide 
assistance to local educational agencies 
throughout the Nation to meet special 
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needs such as teacher training, curricu- 
lum revision, purchase of materials, re- 
pair or minor remodeling, and planning 
costs. 

Support would be available on a proj- 
ect grant basis to three categories of 
school districts: First, districts desegre- 
gating under court order or subject to a 
title VI desegregation plan filed with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; second, school districts which are 
voluntarily desegregating to overcome de 
facto segregation or which are taking 
affirmative action to prevent segrega- 
tion from developing as neighborhoods 
change; and, third, racially impacted 
school districts with over 50 percent mi- 
nority students which need assistance in 
overcoming racial isolation. 

There is no element of compulsion in 
this bill. It is neither “carrot” nor 
“stick,” but rather, provides straightfor- 
ward assistance to local school boards 
which are trying to deal with these prob- 
lems. As President Nixon expressed it 
so well in his message of May 21: 

Nothing in this Act is intended either to 
punish or to reward. Rather it recognizes 
that a time of transition, during which local 
districts bring their practices into accord 
with national policy, is a time when a spe- 
cial partnership is needed between the Fed- 
eral Government and the districts most di- 
rectly affected. It also recognizes that doing 
a better job of overcoming the adverse edu- 
cational effects of racial isolation, wherever 
it exists, benefits not only the community 
but the nation. 


The President went on to note that 
the issues involved here are not simple 
and that “many of the questions are 
profound, the factors complex, the legiti- 
mate considerations in conflict, and the 
answers elusive.” But the President 
pledged a search for answers that are 
most constructive, and he urged speedy 
action on this proposal. I am confident 
that the Congress will heed that request. 
A more detailed description of the bill 
follows: 


I. SUMMARY OF “EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID ACT 
OF 1970” 

The proposed “Emergency Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1970” is designed to meet the 
four categories of need outlined in the Presi- 
dent's March 24 statement on elementary 
and secondary school desegregation: 

The special needs of desegregating (or re- 
cently desegregated) districts for additional 
facilities, personnel and training required to 
get the new, unitary system successfully 
started. 

The special needs of racially-impacted 
schools where de facto segregation persists— 
and where immediate infusions of money can 
make a real difference in terms of educational 
effectiveness. 

The special needs of those districts that 
have the furthest to go to catch up educa- 
tionally with the rest of the nation. 

The financing of innovative techniques for 
providing educationally sound inter-racial 
experiences for children in racially isolated 
schools. 


A. GENERAL PURPOSES— SECTION 2 


Financial assistance is to be provided to 
aid: 

(1) De jure districts now desegregating 
pursuant to court order or HEW plan, or 
having done so within two years prior to 
application, for special needs incident to the 
implementation of these plans. 

(2) De jacto districts that wish to under- 
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take voluntary efforts to eliminate, reduce or 
prevent racial isolation in elementary and 
secondary schools for purposes of improving 
the quality of education available to students 
in such schools; and 

(3) Racially impacted (de facto) districts 
that wish to undertake special inter-racial 
programs, or where such programs are not 
practicable, programs designed to overcome 
the educational disadvantages of racial 
isolation. 


B. STATE ALLOTMENTS—SECTION 4 


Assistance would be provided by means of 
discretionary project grants to local educa- 
tional agencies, and under certain conditions 
other public and private non-profit organiza- 
tions, with administration at the Federal 
level. Two-thirds of the total funds are al- 
lotted among the States on a formula basis. 
The remaining one-third is to be distributed 
among the States on a totally discretionary 
basis. 

Under the State distribution scheme, each 
State receives $100,000 plus an amount based 
upon the number of minority students in 
the State vis-a-vis the total number of mi- 
nority students in the Nation, with each 
minority student in a district required to 
desegregate and implementing a desegrega- 
tion plan being double counted. Where local 
educational agencies in a State do not ex- 
haust the State’s share of funds, those funds 
will be reallotted for local educational agen- 
cy projects within other States in propor- 
tion to the original allotments to such 
States. 


C. ELIGIBILITY FACTORS-—-SECTION 5 


Category (1) (de jure) districts are eligi- 
ble upon submission of a desegregation plan 
which has been approved by the Secretary 
of HEW under Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act or which has been undertaken pursuant 
to court order. To be eligible the district 
must be implementing the plan or must 
have completed implementation of the plan 
within two years of its application for 
assistance. 

Eligible districts in category (2) (de facto 
desegregating) are those having either (1) 
one or more schools in which minority pupils 
exceed 50% of the enrollment or (2) one or 
more schools with substantial, but less than 
50%, minority enrollment, which are in clear 
danger of becoming racially isolated. The 
term “minority” includes all persons of Negro, 
American Indian, Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, or Spanish origin or ancestry. This 
term also includes pupils from environments 
where the dominant language is other than 
English, and who, as a result of limited Eng- 
lish speaking ability, are educationally 
deprived. 

Eligible districts in category (3) (de facto 
impacted) are those in which minority chil- 
dren constitute 50% of the public school 
enrollment, or which have 10,000 or more 
minority students. 

A district may qualify for assistance under 
more than one category. For instance, a large 
city might be aided both to desegregate one 
or more racially isolated schools under cate- 
gory (2) and to carry on inter-racial educa- 
tional programs for pupils in other such 
schools under category (3). 


D. PURPOSES FOR WHICH FUNDS MAY BE USED— 
SECTIONS 5 AND 6 


Districts eligible under categories (1) (de 
jure) and (2) (de facto desegregating) may 
receive funds to pay the “additional costs” 
of implementing a plan to desegregate or to 
prevent or reduce racial isolation, or to carry 
out special programs designed to enhance 
successful desegregation or reduction or pre- 
vention of racial isolation, Racial isolation 
is defined as a condition in which more than 
50% of students in a school are minority 
students. Additional costs are Districts eli- 
gible under category (3) (de facto impacted) 
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may receive funds for interracial educational 
programs for racially isolated children and 
for demonstration projects designed to over- 
come the educational disadvantages of racial 
isolation where interracial programs are not 
practicable. 

Illustrative of the activities which qualify 
for funding under these program categories 
are special administrative activities incident 
to implementing a plan of desegregation or 
reduction of racial isolation, renovation of 
facilities, teacher training, special remedial 
programs, guidance and counseling programs, 
curriculum materials, and community activi- 
ties in support of any plan or project under 
the act. Funding for transportation services 
also can be provided as long as Federal funds 
are not utilized to require transportation to 
overcome racial imbalance. In addition, funds 
are available for planning and evaulation. 
Included among programs funded will be 
those for special services for gifted and tal- 
ented children, as well as for regular special 
service programs. 


E. SPONSORSHIP—SECTION 5 


Financial assistance is to be provided prin- 
cipally to local educational agencies, which 
can then subcontract if desired. When it is 
found that the act would be more effectively 
implemented with respect to category (1) 
(de jure) and (2) (de facto segregating) 
districts, financial assistance may be pro- 
vided directly to any public or private non- 
profit agencies to aid in the development or 
implementation of a desegregation plan or a 
voluntary plan to reduce or prevent racial 
isolation, However, such agencies are to be 
funded only for supportive services. Public or 
private nonprofit organizations may be 
funded directly under category (3) (de facto 
impacted) to undertake any of the afore- 
mentioned activities for the benefit of stu- 
dents in eligible category (3) districts. 


F. GRANT CONDITIONS—SECTION 7 


(1) In the case of grants made to school 
districts in category (1) (de jure desegregat- 
ing) and category (2) de facto desegregat- 
ing), the programs to be funded must be 
part of a comprehensive plan for achieving 
desegregation. However, a plan to eliminate, 
reduce or prevent racial isolation in only 
one of a number of racially isolated schools 
in a de facto district could be funded under 
category (2). In the case of grants for use 
in category (3) (de facto impacted districts), 
there must be a showing that the funds will 
be sufficiently concentrated to achieve de- 
monstrable results. 

(2) The State in which the funds would 
be expended must be given an opportunity 
to review and comment on the grant appli- 
cation. 

(3) The application must include a satis- 
factory evaluation plan. 

(4) A local educational agency must, in its 
application, provide assurances that the 
agency has made provisions for participation 
in special programs by racially isolated pri- 
vate school children consistent with the 
number of such children in racially isolated 
private schools. 


G. PRIORITIES—SECTION 8 


In the administration of the program, 
priority is to be given to districts which lag 
behind other districts in the measurable 
quality of public education. Priority is also 
to be given to those projects which seem most 
likely to effect a significant decrease in racial 
isolation. 

H. EVALUATION—SECTION 10 

1% of any appropriation in any one year 
is available to the Secretary for evaluation 
of the program. 

I. NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL—SECTION 12 

The President will appoint a twelve mem- 
ber National Advisory Council on the Edu- 
cation of Racially Isolated Children to review 
the program and make recommendations. 
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J. APPROPRIATIONS—SECTION 3 

Not in excess of $500 million is authorized 
for fiscal year 1971 and not in excess of $1 
billion is authorized for fiscal year 1972. 

K, ADMINISTRATION 

The legislation places the grant making 
authority in the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


INHUMANE TREATMENT OF AMER- 
ICAN POW’S IN NORTH VIETNAM 


HON. SPEEDY 0. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the so-called great national 
debate over the question of the allies’ re- 
cent campaign into Cambodia, I have yet 
to hear any great indignation expressed 
at the continued inhumane treatment of 
Americans held as prisoners of war in 
North Vietnam and other secret enclaves 
in Indochina. This silence extends alike 
to the administration and to the mass 
communications media who make a fet- 
ish of balance in the news. I find their 
treatment of this subject outrageous, 
especially when any unkempt revolution- 
ary with the energy to open his mouth 
can and frequently does dominate the 
public-owned airwaves of the Nation. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, many Mem- 
bers of Congress introduced and sup- 
ported through final passage a concur- 
rent resolution condemning the immoral 
treatment by the Communist regime in 
North Vietnam of American captives and 
demanding they abide by their agree- 
ment under the Geneva convention to 
identify prisoners of war, release those 
seriously sick or injured, permit inspec- 
tion of POW camps, and permit free ex- 
change of mail between POW’s and their 
families. This measure was introduced 
on September 11, 1969, and yet North 
Vietnam has not honored its commit- 
ment to the international community. 

Corrective action by the Communists 
in the absence of superior force, the only 
language they understand, is not sur- 
prising. What is surprising, Mr. Speaker, 
is the apathy displayed by those sectors 
of the American society which proclaim 
their dedication to the rights of man 
and to humanitarian principles. The 
most guilt for this continuing situation 
much be shouldered by our great organs 
of information because they have failed 
completely to alert the American people 
to the suffering of our captured soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen in Southeast Asia. 
Each evening we hear the broadcast 
media pontificate on the principles of 
freedom of the press, but they are far 
more hesitant to discuss the principles of 
international justice to war captives. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not pretend to know 
their motives for their neglect of Ameri- 
can POW’s in Indochina, but it can be 
safely presumed that the profit motive 
is at the root of their inaction. Greed 
has always made strange philosophy. 

These same news media have devoted 
hours of air time and tons of newsprint 
to a thorough and sometimes utterly 
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absurd discussion of efforts now under- 
way by the fainthearted among us to 
limit by statute the appropriations for 
the conduct of military operations in 
Southeast Asia. 

Among the uncounted acts of savagery 
committed by the Communists in Indo- 
china, the treatment of prisoners of war 
ranks among the most repugnant to 
world opinion and to simple humanity. I 
earnestly request all Members of Con- 
gress and all concerned citizens to join 
with the families of these 1,500 POW’s in 
demanding justice and fair treatment. It 
is within our means to contribute to their 
better welfare, lacking which they must 
surely perish. 

Mr. Speaker, on May 1, I attended a 
mass meeting in Constitution Hall here 
in Washington at which a special tribute 
was paid to American prisoners of war 
and those missing in action in Southeast 
Asia. I was tremendously impressed both 
by the spirit of the families of prisoners 
and by the genuine concern expressed by 
the American people for their welfare. 
But we must do more, Mr. Speaker, to 
reduce the suffering of our captured 
men, and I hope my colleagues will join 
in this great effort. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


A BILL INTRODUCED BY MR. REID 
OF NEW YORK 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, I 
am introducing today a bill which 
amends section 344(c) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1965 to per- 
mit naturalization courts to keep one- 
half of all naturalization fees collected 
without any upper limitation. 

The law at present requires that clerks 
of such courts pay over to the Attorney 
General “one-half of all fees up to the 
sum of $6,000 and all fees in excess of 
$6,000.” 

The result of this provision is that 15 
jurisdictions throughout the country col- 
lect fees in excess of $6,000 and are able 
to keep only $3,000 each, returning to the 
Treasury sums ranging from $3,700 to 
$29,900. The latest data available indi- 
cates that these 15 courts collect a total 
of $205,000 in naturalization fees, that 
they retain a total of $45,000, and that 
they turn over to the Treasury a total of 
$160,000. 

My bill would permit all naturalization 
courts to keep one-half of the fees they 
collect, without upper limitation. If this 
provision is enacted into law, the loss to 
the U.S. Treasury would be $57,500 
annually. 

White Plains, N.Y., in my district, is 
one of those affected by the present 
limitation in the law. The court process- 
es about 900 petitions for naturalization 
per year. Of the $22,500 collected, the 
court is able to keep only $3,000 although 
the processing costs run to $10,000 an- 
nually. 

The county clerk estimates that the 
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additional sum the court could retain 
under my bill would be used to meet 
rising personnel costs and the additional 
position requested recently to meet in- 
creased demand. 

Mr. Speaker, local government costs 
are rapidly outpacing the ability of com- 
munities to meet the legitimate needs 
of their citizens. White Plains is proud 
to play a significant role in the admis- 
sion of new American citizens, but surely 
the Federal Treasury, not those jurisdic- 
tions which happen to process most na- 
turalization cases, should bear the great- 
est part of the cost. 

In addition to White Plains, N.Y., 
those courts collecting in excess of $6,000 
in naturalization fees are: Oakland, San 
Jose, and Santa Ana, Calif.; Taunton 
and Worcester, Mass.; Elizabeth, Hack- 
ensack, Jersey City, New Brunswick, 
and Paterson, N.J.; Mineola, Riverhead, 
and Rochester, N.Y.; and Edinburg, Tex. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
JOHN W. McCORMACK 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
you will recall that in the late afternoon 
of May 20—the day you made your an- 
nouncement that you were not going to 
seek reelection—the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, Mr. CARL ALBERT, of Okla- 
homa, rose and paid tribute to you. 

You will also recall there were not too 
many Members on the floor at that time 
and the announcement came rather sud- 
denly. At that time I rose and made the 
following remarks: 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Members on 
our side of the aisle—this being late in the 
day, and many not being here—and particu- 
larly on behalf of myself in this the i4th 
year I have been in the House of Representa- 
tives, I should like to say to you at all times 
you have been 100 percent fair, cooperative, 
and honest in every possible way in your as- 
sociations with me in my position. I am 
deeply grateful. I wish you the very, very 
best. 


I will say to the distinguished majority 
leader that I sincerely hope an appropriate 
date will be set aside sometime in the future 
so that all of us can pay the tribute to the 
Speaker which he so greatly deserves. Mr. 
Speaker, thank you. 


Mr. Speaker, I reiterate the remarks 
made above and repeat that during my 
14 years when you have been majority 
leader and then the Speaker, you have 
always been considerate, kindly, warm in 
your friendship and displayed a fine sense 
of fairness. Your word has always been 
absolutely 100 percent—like a written 
contract—as far as I am concerned. 

Our Nation is a better place for the 
contribution you have made to it and 
to our American way of life. You are a 
gentleman of the very best type and it 
has been a privilege to serve with you. 
Mrs. Smith joins me in wishing you and 
Mrs. McCormack many years of healthy, 
happy retirement. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE PROBLEM OF TEXTILE 
IMPORTS 


HON. TOM S. GETTYS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
marks of President Charles B. McCoy of 
the Du Pont Co. at a recent meeting 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce on the subject of the textile 
import problem are worthy of wide dis- 
tribution. I submit the remarks of Mr. 
McCoy for the Record. His thoughts ac- 
centuate the need for legislation to save 
the domestic textile industry of the 
United States. 

The remarks follow: 

REMARKS BY CHARLES B. McCoy 


I am glad that this meeting is being held. 
World trade, with all its problems and op- 
portunities, is inevitably a joint concern of 
government and business. We're the first to 
acknowledge its complexities and we thor- 
oughly understand that many aspects of it 
have broad national implications and conse- 
quences. A chance like this one to exchange 
views and solicit each other’s cooperation is 
a constructive step. 

Although some experts may attribute spe- 
cial or technical meaning to the word “multi- 
national,” for my purposes this morning it 
simply means a company that makes and 
sells goods in many countries of the world, a 
definition that covers the activities of many 
people in this hall. 

Although our international business is 
small by some yardsticks, Du Pont does qual- 
ify as a multinational company, not only be- 
cause more than 20 per cent of our total 
sales, employment, and investment are out- 
side the United States, but also because we 
run the business as a worldwide enterprise 
and look to non-US. markets as a major 
source of our future growth. We believe that 
more and more of the world’s business will be 
done by multinational companies, whether 
their country of origin is in Europe, Asia or 
the Western Hemisphere. In Europe, Latin 
America, Canada and Japan we are increas- 
ingly facing able competitors who not only 
have sophisticated technology and products 
but also benefit from favorable taxation and 
other forms of assistance and encouragement 
from their governments. The so-called tech- 
nological gap has all but disappeared, at least 
in most parts of the chemical industry, if, 
indeed, it ever existed. 

It seems to me that world business is in 
something of a transitional stage, with the 
multinational company having reached ma- 
turity before law and custom and attitudes 
are completely ready for it, It is clear that 
the old, somewhat narrow interests that 
once shaped the philosophy of a large busi- 
ness enterprise have been broadened and, 
consequently, made more complex. We are no 
longer protectionists or free traders, nation- 
alists or internationalists, importers or ex- 
porters, hard-money or soft-money people. 
We are, instead, businessmen who cope with 
conditions as we find them as we attempt to 
operate successfuly within the widely di- 
vergent laws and policies established by 
many governments around the world. Our 
positions may not always seem consistent 
when measured by older—and perhaps 
clearer and more comfortable—catchwords, 
but we believe they are not paradoxical or 
contradictory when viewed against the back- 
drop of the world business scene. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by two ex- 
amples that also may suggest the kind of 
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understanding and support we need from 
government. 

The first involves the quantitative import 
restrictions on wool and man-made fibers, 
fabrics and garments imposed by European 
nations. These restrictions, which have been 
identified and catalogued by our own gov- 
ernment, tend to deflect textile exports, 
especially from the Far East, into the United 
States. European countries, traditionally 
larger textile importers than we, are now 
importing proportionately less, while the 
United States, the only major unrestricted 
market in the world for man-made fibers and 
products made from them, is taking in pro- 
portionately more. 

This fact, plus calculated and determined 
exploitation of the U.S. market by Japan and 
others, has created a situation about which 
something must be done. Imports of man- 
made fibers and products have grown rap- 
idly. In apparel, for example, such imports 
measured in equivalent square yards rose 
62 per cent in 1968 and 64 per cent in 1969. 
Imports accounted for between 8 and 10 
per cent of all U.S. consumption of man- 
made fibers and products last year. The tex- 
tile trade deficit was $1.4 billion for 1969, 
compared to $1.1 billion the year before. And 
the situation has worsened in 1970. 

If the scope of the present problem is clear, 
so also is the handwriting on the wall. 
Largely under Japanese leadership, the tex- 
tile industry of Southeast Asia is expanding 
vigorously. Based on present patterns of 
trade, exports to the United States of ap- 
parel made of man-made fibers from Japan, 
Hong Kong, South Korea and Taiwan are 
expected to almost double by early 1971 as 
compared with 1969. 

As you know, in Japan government and 
business are closely intertwined and national 
policy is deliberately planned and used to 
increase exports, with the Japanese textile 
industry one of the prime beneficiaries of 
that government support. 

The United States textile industry, faced 
with this fact, must look to Washington for 
help. A sick textile industry, unable to plan 
its capital programs, inevitably means the 
export of some of the 2.3 million U.S. jobs 
now dependent on this business. Secretary 
Stans’ diligent efforts in this situation to 
negotiate a solution in the form of an agree- 
ment for voluntary quotas are admired and 
appreciated. But, we are sorry to see, so 
far they have been unsuccessful. 

Now, we conclude, the only solution is 
Congressional action limiting the quantities 
of man-made fibers and products that can be 
imported into this country. Therefore, our 
response in this case is to advocate the impo- 
sition of import controls, urging passage of 
the bill introduced by Congressman Wilbur 
Mills. 

My second case centers around the diffi- 
culties created for the domestic petrochem- 
ical industry by the Mandatory Oil Import 
Control program. Because this program re- 
stricts imports of foreign petroleum, U.S. 
petrochemical manufacturers do not have 
access to the low-cost raw materials avail- 
able to overseas chemical producers. The 
costs of petrochemical feedstocks are higher 
in the United States than in Europe, a seri- 
ous implication for the international trade 
balance. In addition, the higher cost of feed- 
stocks provides an incentive to locate plants 
abroad rather than in the United States. Both 
aspects of this problem were acknowledged 
in the recent report of the Cabinet Task 
Force on Oil Import Control and the Sepa- 
rate Report. 

Du Pont's response to this situation has 
been to urge the relaxation and removal of 
petrochemical feedstock import controls. 

In neither case does Du Pont’s response 
stem from a protectionist or free trade 
philosophy. Rather, it reflects the fact that 
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we must deal with things as they are in 
the real world—and we must have the un- 
derstanding and support of government. In 
the long run, the actions taken stand or fall 
on whether or not they are in the best in- 
terests of the public. 

In this connection, I think that industry 
thoroughly understands the need for nego- 
tiation in international trade matters. How- 
ever, we are critical of bargains in which 
more is given—at our expense—than is re- 
ceived in return. The American Selling Price 
case is an example. Under a separate package 
negotiated at the time of the Kennedy 
Round, the American Selling Price system 
for customs valuation of certain chemicals 
would be eliminated and American tariffs 
lowered further in return for certain re- 
ductions in foreign tariffs. In our view the 
reductions proposed would offer little export 
opportunity in exchange for the sacrifices. 
It was simply a poor bargain. 

We are now being told that ASP should 
be eliminated because of its great symbolic 
importance to our trading partners and in 
order to convince Europeans that the United 
States is really interested in negotiating the 
reduction of nontariff barriers. No concrete 
action by foreign powers is being proposed 
or sought as a direct response. This argu- 
ment is not persuasive either. Nothing plus 
nothing still equals nothing. 

The effect of foreign direct investment on 
the U.S. balance of payments, particularly in 
the case of a multinational company, is fre- 
quently discussed. We in Du Pont consider 
it important to correct the chronic deficit 
in the U.S. balance of payments. However, 
we do not think control of foreign direct in- 
vestment is the right way to approach the 
problem. 

During the past five years, while Du Pont 
has expanded its overseas investment very 
substantially, our export sales have increased 
annually. During this period, Du Pont’s net 
positive contribution to the nation’s balance 
of payments has exceeded $1 billion—the ex- 
cess of total receipts from abroad, principally 
from exports, over funds from U.S. sources 
expended abroad, including imports and for- 
eign investment. 

It has been our experience that foreign 
investment stimulates U.S. export business. 
Many cases demonstrate that increased ex- 
ports directly resulting from new overseas 
manufacturing facilities have exceeded the 
overseas investment. Possible displacement 
of U.S. exports by foreign investment is usu- 
ally overemphasized, we think. In most cases, 
manufacture abroad is necessary to obtain 
or retain a market that will be closed to U.S. 
exports in any event. If Du Pont does not 
build the local plant, someone else will. 

There seems to be widespread agreement 
in both government and industry that the 
existing controls on foreign direct invest- 
ment are self-defeating and will have serious 
adverse effect on the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments if continued indefinitely. Of more im- 
mediate significance, the foreign investment 
regulations discourage export sales since any 
increase in trade receivables from foreign 
subsidiaries—the natural consequence of in- 
creased exports—is considered to be a trans- 
fer of capital. There are special exemption 
procedures designed to accommodate these 
situations, but our experience indicates that, 
as they are administered, the U.S. exporter 
is penalized as a result of increased sales 
through foreign subsidiaries. 

The foreign direct investment controls 
were introduced as a short-term measure to 
provide temporary balance of payments re- 
lief, and U.S. industry has generally com- 
plied by resorting to various expedients. It 
has been evident for some time that con- 
tinuation of the program would involve seri- 
ous problems, and most of us have proceeded 
with the belief or hope that the program 
would soon be terminated. However, it is 
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now necessary to some of these 
basic problems. One is the conflict between 
the forced repatriation of earnings versus po- 
tential tax penalties; another is the serious 
financial implications of continuing to bor- 
row overseas while the regulations them- 
selves restrict the ability to repay such bor- 
rowings. It is not feasible to develop sound 
financing and operating plans under these 
conditions. We are becoming increasingly 
concerned and believe many others are in 
the same position, particularly the multi- 
national companies. We think it is now time 
to begin phasing out the program and to 
announce a definite schedule for its early 
termination. 

Another major deterrent to increased U.S. 
exports is the punitive attitude embodied 
in U.S, tax law and administration, which 
not only fail to provide incentive for ex- 
ports, but impose penalties, without parallel 
for any of our major foreign competitors. 
Many corporate taxpayers pay U.S. taxes on 
a substantial part of the earnings of foreign 
marketing subsidiaries from the resale of 
U.S. exports, just as though it were income 
earned by the U.S, taxpayer. Furthermore, 
the U.S. exporter is required to pay full U.S. 
tax on profits which, in reality, should be 
attributed to its foreign marketing affiliate. 
It is difficult to reconcile this situation with 
the government’s stated interest in promot- 
ing U.S. exports. 

I indicated earlier that we consider gov- 
ernment inextricably involved with the af- 
fairs of a multinational corporation. Ulti- 
mately, much of our business success is 
dependent on the attitude and effectiveness 
of government in coping with the complex 
and difficult combination of international 
politics and economics. 

I hope that out of this meeting and simi- 
lar activities, we of the business community 
will take advantage of this newly opened 
communications route to tell you in govern- 
ment what we think and why. 

I don’t think that you will find us un- 
reasonable or blind; we know that political 
realities are as demanding and binding as 
economic realities. We are prepared, and I 
think able, to compete successfully with pro- 
ducers and sellers in Europe, Japan, and 
other parts of the world, on the basis of 
technology, productivity, marketing skills, 
and the other business yardsticks. What we 
need is a business environment in which we 
are not handicapped by factors beyond our 
control. Only government can provide that 
climate. 


YOUTH SPEAK OUT AGAINST 
AGITATORS 


HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr, CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
very troublesome time for all Americans, 
and especially for our youth. Many of our 
people have hesitated to speak out or 
stand up for what they feel is right. To- 
day, however, I have received a resolu- 
tion signed by nine clubs and organiza- 
tions, representing many young people, 
stating their objection to civil disobedi- 
ence and violence. 

The resolution, sent from Williston 
High School, Williston, Fla., reads as fol- 
lows: 

There seems to be an increasing amount of 
public sentiment in this great country of ours 
opposing the dissent of today’s youth. We 
believe this negative view has been spurned, 
and rightfully so, from the violence which 
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has drowned out the pleas of this majority of 
peaceful dissenters, 

As Americans, we hold dear the rights of 
freedom of speech, the freedom of assembly, 
and the freedom to disagree and voice our 
disagreements. But, these freedoms are being 
threatened by a group of agitators that 
preach peace on one hand and create civil 
disobedience and threaten civil war on the 
other. 

There are youth groups in this country 
that openly profess that their only aim is to 
overthrow our government. It should be re- 
stressed, however, that these groups, while 
alarming, are still in a very small minority. 

We feel that it is time for us, as part of 
the “silent majority” of youths, to clarify 
this unjust blanket labeling of our genera- 
tion. 

We would also like to issue a plea to our 
peers on college and high school campuses 
alike to avoid this destructive, useless disrup- 
tion of peace and eliminate the battleground 
of the minority groups. Our very freedoms 
are being undermined and the very structure 
of our republic is being threatened by these 
few militants. We, the majority of today’s 
youth, must not let them succeed. 

(Signed by members of the Student Coun- 
cil, National Honor Society, Future Business 
Leaders of America, Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, Future Teachers of America, Para- 
Medical Club, Annual Club, Club Kutana, 
and Library Club of Williston High School, 
Williston, Florida.) 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend the 
students of these organizations for their 
stand. They are setting a good example 
for all Americans to follow in our search 
to once again unify all of our people to- 
ward a greater and finer democracy. 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, it is only 
fitting that all of us who are honored to 
serve in the House of Representatives 
pause for a moment and pay tribute toa 
man who, more than anyone else, has 
come to symbolize the tradition and 
continuity of the lower Chamber. 

JoHN McCormack is a symbol of the 
American dream, for he worked his way 
up from early poverty in his old neigh- 
borhood of Boston to a position where he 
could shape and infiuence every piece of 
legislation that came before the Congress. 

Moreover, Speaker McCormack is a 
gifted and skilled legislator. He provided 
responsible support to six different Amer- 
ican Presidents in times of national crisis, 
yet never yielded in his determination to 
see some of his own ideals become reality. 

Since 1962, it has been his obligation 
and honor to serve as our Speaker. To 
his credit, JOHN McCormack has exer- 
cised his duties with that same unusual 
devotion to this country’s best interests 
which characterized his conduct when he 
first came to Congress over four decades 
ago. 

It is difficult for me, as a legislator 
who is completing his second term in this 
body, to adequately convey my admira- 
tion and respect for a man who was re- 
turned to the Congress 21 times—usually 
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without serious opposition. Perhaps that 
sign of appreciation from his constitu- 
ents best illustrates the kind of job he has 
performed. 

Joun McCormack’s absence will be 
greatly felt next January when he does 
not return to Washington. But his legacy 
to all of us will not be forgotten. That 
legacy, fashioned from years of devotion 
and plain hard work, can best be summed 
up in these three lines: 

To be born free is an accident; 
To live free is a responsibility; 
To die free is an obligation. 


THE BACK DOOR TO CAMBODIA 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I was extremely dismayed but 
unfortunately not surprised by a small 
news item appearing on page 35 of the 
New York Times on Friday, May 22. The 
heading on the article read “Thailand 
May Aid Cambodia.” Thailand’s Interior 
Minister Praphas Charusathien _ re- 
portedly told a press conference in Bang- 
kok that Thailand is ready to give mili- 
tary equipment and medical aid to Cam- 
bodia. Thailand’s Premier Thanon Kitti- 
kachorn allegedly told this to the Cam- 
bodian foreign minister. 

The United States has well over 40,000 
troops in Thailand, most of them des- 
ignated as support troops for our opera- 
tions in Vietnam. Some Americans, 
though, are operating as advisors to Thai 
units fighting Communist guerillas in the 
Northeast region of the country. Though 
the precise level of our military aid to 
Thailand is now “officially classified,” 
estimates have placed it somewhere be- 
tween $70 and $100 million for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

I am gravely concerned by this men- 
acing situation, because even if the ad- 
ministration makes good on its promise 
to pull all American forces out of Cam- 
bodia by June 30, and not to provide sub- 
stantial amounts of American military 
equipment directly to Cambodia, it is 
very realistic to assume that the United 
States may continue to arm and support 
the Cambodisn Government furtively 
through the backdoor via Thailand. 

The Congress will do well to keep the 
administration on notice that we intend 
to scrutinize in minute detail all military 
and civilian aid and any potential mili- 
tary buildup in Thailand. I recognize 
that Thailand is a member of SEATO; 
but American military obligations and 
commitments under that treaty are not 
automatic. The treaty specifically pro- 
vides that American military involve- 
ment can only flow as the result of direct 
congressional action as provided by the 
Constitution. 

I do not believe that America has any 
vital national interests at stake in Indo- 
china, and I cannot justify the loss of 
even one American life, one permanently 
maimed veteran, or the expenditure of an 
additional tax dollar in this area. We 
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have so many crushing and crucial do- 
mestic needs in the education, health, 
welfare, urban development, and race re- 
lations fields, not to mention our own 
pressing economic crisis, that we must 
act now to reorder our priorities. 


LET US CUT OUR LOSSES ON THE 
C-5A 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, for a long time 
many people have been deeply concerned 
about cost overruns associated with the 
procurement of the C—5A aircraft. A few 
people have also been deeply concerned 
about technical deficiencies in the air- 
craft. In our military procurement de- 
bate on the floor this question was raised 
and we were assured that the aircraft 
met or exceeded all specifications. The 
current issue of the Armed Forces 
Journal shows this to be inaccurate and 
states flatly that the aircraft’s fatigue 
life may be only one-fourth that which 
is required. 

The relatively minor “fix” which the 
Air Force designed to cure the wing 
cracks will by no means do the job. Per- 
haps the most serious part of the Armed 
Forces Journal article is the clear impli- 
cation that, because the news is bad, the 
Air Force and the Department of Defense 
are sitting on it rather than revealing it 
to Congress. The Armed Forces Journal 
has performed a real service in making 
these facts public and, while they may 
incur the wrath of the Air Force by doing 
so, they deserve the thanks of the Amer- 
ican people. The full text of the article 
is as follows: 

C-5A FATIGUE LIFE IN QUESTION; So Is 

APPROVED 81—ArtrRcrarr BUY 

A blue-ribbon technical panel told Air 
Force Secretary Robert Seamans early this 
month that fatigue life of Lockheed’s con- 
troversial C-5A transport will come up to 
only one-fourth of what is required for 
Military Airlift Command’s planned usage of 
the $4-billion giant cargo fleet. The Air Force 
was strongly advised to consider designing 
an entirely new wing for the plane, on the 
basis that there is virtually no chance fixes 
could be incorporated into the current C-5A 
design to give it the 30,000-hour maximum 
design fatigue life matching MAC's current 
mission requirements. 

A wing crack was discovered in static test 
last July on a C-5A. Since, the Air Force 
has imposed operating restrictions which 
limit the plane’s gross takeoff weight to 575,- 
000 lbs, 203,000 Ibs short of its design point. 
In February Air Force officials gave Congress 
an estimate of $10- to $15-million to fix the 
wing crack. That estimate presumably is now 
out the window. 

WING ALREADY REDESIGNED ONCE 

Sources contacted by The Journal would 
not estimate what design, test, and produc- 
tion of a new C-5A wing might cost. Lock- 
heed has already had to redesign the wing 
once: the company says this happened after 
it was advised it had won the C—5A contract, 


but before the contract was awarded for- 
mally, because the “Air Force established 


new, stiffer performance requirements which 
required extensive aerodynamic changes.” 
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In a “Fact Sheet” now being briefed to the 
press, the company attributes a large part 
of the C-5A’s cost growth to this original re- 
design, which added some 600 square feet of 
wing area, compared to the wing proposed 
when Lockheed won the controversial con- 
tract. 

Lockheed's bid for 120 aircraft had a tar- 
get price of $1.886-billion for a design that 
an Air Force Evaluation team unanimously 
recommended, on 23 September 1965, be 
bought instead. 

The Air Force says that, if it “wins all the 
arguments” with Lockheed on the disputed 
contract, the currently planned buy of only 
81 aircraft will cost “about $4-billion,” but 
adds that “if the contractor wins all his 
points, the cost will be considerably higher, 
on the order of $500- or $600-million.” 

On 2 March Lockheed asked DoD for an 
advance of $435- to $500-million against the 
disputed claim to help ease what the com- 
pany called a “critical financial problem” 

Findings of the independent blue-ribbon 
advisory group which briefed Secretary Sea- 
mans on the C-5A’s fatigue problems are 
sure to complicate an already complex dis- 
pute between the Air Force and Lockheed: 
responsibility for the fatigue life limitation 
is sure to be hotly contested. 

The panel headed by Dr. Raymond L. Bis- 
plinghoff, Dean of Engineering at MIT, re- 
portedly gave Seamans its interim assess- 
ment orally on 4 May. Details of the meeting 
are being held on a very “close hold” basis, 
and Air Force officials asked by The Jour- 
nal to confirm or deny—and to clarify— 
news of the panel’s findings were able to 
offer little information. A spokesman said, 
however, that while The Journal appeared 
to have “some facts," a completely accurate 
picture would not be available until the 
Bisplinghoff panel makes its full written 
report. This is supposed to be due in mid- 
June. 

The spokesman did observe that the real 
significance of Dr. Bisplinghoff’s findings 
“hinges on a question of interpretation of 
MAC’s 1965 mission requirements versus 
those that MAC is using now.” 


SPECS MAY NOT MATCH MISSIONS 


This oblique reference to one of Dr. Bis- 
plinghoff'’s key findings may touch on the 
heart of an Air Force-Lockheed dispute which 
now seems to be building up on the fatigue 
life problem. By one report the Bisplinghoff 
panel is said to have found that design spec- 
ifications given Lockheed by the AF’s Systems 
Program Office at Wright Field do not match 
the operational usage factors on which the 
user, Military Airlift Command, has been 
planning C-5A operations. 

Lockheed, for instance, is reported to have 
designed the C-5A against fatigue life specifi- 
cations which assumed that only about 20% 
of payload capacity—e.g., a 45,000-Ib pay- 
load—would be used on the cargo carrier’s 
return leg flights. A more typical MAC fiy- 
back mission, however, would use something 
like 150,000 lbs of payload. Another assump- 
tion apparently now at issue was that the 
aircraft would take off at its maximum 
778,000-lb gross weight on only 2% of its 
missions. But the smaller C-141 cargo jet 
takes off at max gross weight on about 80% 
of its missions; MAC presumably has been 
counting on similar usage for the C-5A. 

Also contributing to the aircraft’s below- 
mission fatigue life is Lockheed’s use in the 
wing of an alloy which has a high stress cor- 
rosion factor but poor fatigue life character- 
istics. 

PANEL FINDINGS 


Bisplinghoff is said to have told the Air 
Force that as the result of these and other 
problems: 

The C-5A will have only about one-fourth 
of the 30,000-hour fatigue life required to 


actually fly the spectrum of missions 
MAC has planned; as 
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There is virtually no chance of beefing up 
the present C-5A wing to meet MAC’s mission 
requirements; 

There is doubt that Lockheed could meet 
the fatigue life specifications implicit in 
even the less stringent “original” mission 
ground rules; 

With enough “boilerplate” and fixes, the 
present C-5A design could probably be made 
to withstand the aircraft’s basic static test 
requirements, but not the dynamic test 
requirements; 

The Air Force should strongly consider 
going to a new wing. 

Bisplinghoff’s 4 May report apparently 
caught Air Force officials by surprise. Just 
two months ago, on 17 March, Secretary Sea- 
mans told the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee: “It is our belief, based on the pre- 
liminary judgment of Dr. Bisplinghoff and 
the people he has with him, that Lockheed 
has a good solution to the problem.” 


LOCK HEED: C-5A WILL MEET RFQ REQUIREMENTS 


A Lockheed spokesman told The Journal 
the company has mot been given any new 
mission requirements. He said that, while 
“engineers at Marietta” may have had “con- 
versations” with MAC about revised mission 
profiles, the company has been given no ad- 
vice that MAC was considering “any exten- 
sion" of the C-5A's original fatigue life goals. 
The company gave The Journal this state- 
ment: 

“The C-5A Air Force transport is designed 
to a set of fatigue requirements specified in 
its original Request for Quotation. The C-5A 
wlil meet these fatigue requirements.” 


CONTRADICTORY CLAIMS? 


The statement, however, appears to con- 
tradict a key sentence in Lockheed’s new 
23 April C-5A “Fact Sheet.” In a section ex- 
plaining why C-5A costs have escalated, the 
so-called White Paper says: 

“C-5A technical problems have been 
tougher than anticipated. Just before the 
C-5A contract was awarded, the Air Force 
established new, stiffer performance require- 
ments which required extensive aerodynamic 
performance changes.” (Italics added.) 

It is not known if the “new, stiffer per- 
formance requirements” relate to the more 
stringent MAC missions which the Bispling- 
hoff panel has considered, But observers here 
said they find it hard to understand why 
Lockheed stresses that the C-5A was designed 
to and will meet fatigue life requirements 
laid down at the beginning of the competi- 
tion (in the RFQ) if—as Lockheed also says— 
different, more stringent performance re- 
quirements were specified “just before” the 
contract was awarded. 


“ROTATE THE FLEET" 


The Lockheed spokesman contacted by The 
Journal to check out the Bisplinghoff report 
said that “from where we sit, they [the dif- 
ferent mission profiles] are easily reconcil- 
able.” He suggested that MAC could “rotate 
the fieet’”—indicating that the more strin- 
gent fatigue life specification considered by 
Dr. Bisplinghoff assumes unrealistically that 
all aircraft will fly the more stringent mis- 
sions during their entire service. The spokes- 
man said that, instead of having one air- 
craft fly all the heavy missions, the light and 
heavy missions should be distributed among 
all the aircraft. He said the fatigue life prob- 
lem was a controversy more over specifica- 
tions than over deficiencies in the C-5A de- 
sign. 

If Lockheed can successfully contend that 
it has met the specifications given to the 
company by the Air Force—whether or not 
they were the right ones—the Air Force 
would have a difficult if not impossible prob- 
lem getting Lockheed to absorb some of the 
cost growth already in dispute, much less 
any new cost growth stemming from the new 
fatigue life flap. 
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The company also noted, in the statement 
given to The Journal, that it is now begin- 
ning “a long series of fatigue tests of a com- 
plete aircraft to prove its ability to meet the 
required spectrum of loads, These tests will 
continue until the test article completes four 
normal aircraft lifetimes in order to prove 
structural soundness.” 

Air Force Chief of Staff General John Ryan 
told the House Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee in late February that, as the re- 
sult of a C-5A wing crack discovered last 
July on the static fatigue airplane, MAC has 
imposed operating restrictions on the C-5A 
which limit takeoff weight to 575,000 pounds. 
Other restrictions limit the aircraft to 2.0g 
loads, to operation on hard surface runways 
only, and to airdrop of cargo in single loads 
not exceeding 10,000 pounds. 

During the same hearings Air Force Sec- 
retary Seamans told the subcommittee “in 
all candor” that the C-5A “probably does 
not” look as good as the C—141 did at a com- 
parable stage in its development. 

He referred to the C-5A’s structural prob- 
lems as well as others which stem from its 
sophisticated set of avionics. One function 
of the Bisplinghoff Committee, Seamans said, 
would be to determine whether less sophisti- 
cated radars and antenae could substitute 
for the low-level and ground-mapping system 
originally specified. The complete C-5A avi- 
onics equipment costs out at $1.7 million per 
aircraft. 


DOD MAY ASK EQUAL COST TRADE 


General Ryan testified earlier this year 
that the Air Force had requested authority 
in its FY 71 budget request to buy 10 addi- 
tional C-5A’s at a cost of $234.7 million. 
DoD denied the request, which was intended 
to “squeeze out” five operating squadrons 
from a 91-aircraft buy. 

Sources in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense tell the Journal the Air Force now 
may be asked to pay for Lockheed’s higher 
cost claims on the aircraft by “trading off” 
other programs approved within the Service's 
present fiscal guidance. 

One plan currently being studied by DoD 
would give Lockheed relief from its current 
“critical financial problem" by reimbursing 
the company in full for its C-5A expendi- 
tures, but require the Air Force to fund the 
extra costs by proportionately reducing its 
planned 81-aircraft buy. 

A DoD source told The Journal that Air 
Force budget analysts “don’t seem to believe 
yet that we'd do this: but it’s reasonably 
clear the Army and Navy don't want the 
money to come out of their hide; it’s un- 
likely that Bureau of the Budget and the 
President would sit still for a supplemental 
budget request on Lockheed’s behalf; and 
Congress probably would not approve one if 
it was made.” 


It is high time that the Department 
of Defense admitted that the aircraft, 
although not a bomber, is a bomb and 
took aggressive action to cut its losses as 
best it can. 


PARTY OPPORTUNITY 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished television commentator, Mr. 
Joseph McCaffrey, recently broadcast a 
highly appropriate message for young 
people when he said the following: 


Thousands of students will be pretty dis- 
appointed when they spill out of their class- 
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rooms late in October all charged up about 
electing peace candidates. They will find that 
the nominating process, in many cases, will 
have left them little choice in district after 
district. 

It may not be that they will find two 
Hawks opposing each other in many of the 
Congressional districts. Worse than that, they 
will find out, there may be two candidates 
who really have no position, at least no pub- 
licly dicernible position. They will announce 
that they are for the boys in the front lines, 
for peace and for country. But it probably 
will be impossible to pin them down to 
getting the boys back home. 

This may discourage those who seek to 
work within the system, but it should also 
teach them something, It should teach them 
that you can’t work only skin deep within 
the system and expect to achieve success. 
You have to work well within the body. 

This means rather than a couple of weeks 
just prior to a general election, you have to 
work during the winter before in helping line 
up better candidates. You have to be, to be 
really counted, a member of a political party 
and work within that party. It is all very well 
to proclaim, proudly, that one is an inde- 
pendent. But that independency limits one’s 
political wallop. 

As an independent you take the choices 
offered by the competing party. And too 
often, as many of these college students will 
find out this October, the choices aren’t very 
inspiring. 


CONGRESSMAN ESHLEMAN’S 
NEWSLETTER 


HON. EDWIN D. ESHLEMAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. ESHLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
soon be sending to my constituents the 
following newsletter: 

REPORT From Your CONGRESSMAN 
(By Ep EsHLEMAN) 
WHY CAMBODIA? 


The Cambodian operation is a confirma- 
tion, not a denial, of the Nixon Administra- 
tion's basic policy in Vietnam. American 
troops are in Cambodia as a part of evacua- 
tion, not to escalate the Vietnam conflict. 
The policy today is to end American involve- 
ment, withdraw American troops, and end 
the war on just terms as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile, it is the President's duty to pro- 
tect the lives of our men, In the ten-day 
period following the President's April 20th 
announcement of his intent to withdraw an 
additional 150,000 troops within a year, the 
Communists completely changed the Cam- 
bodian situation, They moved out of their 
sanctuaries in a drive to form a solid belt of 
military force along the Cambodian-South 
Vietmamese border, and to open a seaway 
supply line from the south. A direct danger 
was posed to American and allied troops now 
in Vietnam and a particular threat to those 
remaining when more troops come home, 
After considering all possible alternatives, 
the President took the course which prom- 
ised to save American lives. The Cambodian 
mission also will protect the Vietnamization 
process which has been moving forward ahead 
of schedule and which is the key to bring- 
ing our troops home in the shortest possible 
time. 

ARMS THAT WILL NOT KILL AMERICANS 

Reports coming back from Vietnam indi- 
cate that the President's decision to clean 
out Communist sanctuaries In Cambodia was 
popular with one group—the American sol- 
diers. The picture above shows why. It is 
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only one small portion of the thousands upon 
thousands of tons of enemy weapons and 
supplies that have been captured, weapons 
and supplies that would have been used 
against our troops. 


OBSERVATION 


As our society struggles with its many 
frustrating problems, I think we can remain 
confident that our trials today are invest- 
ments in a brighter future. There is an old 
bit of advice passed on by many fathers to 
many sons which seems to apply. It goes: 
“I never said it would be easy. I said it 
would be worthwhile.” 


CONGRESS AND CAMBODIA 


The national debate which has raged since 
the Cambodian action began has not been 
confined to, but has centered in, the Con- 
gress. The chief concern of the House and 
Senate is whether or not this is the time to 
reassert Congressional authority in Southeast 
Asia decision-making, and, if so, what form 
that reassertion should take. A Congressional 
timetable for withdrawal from Indochina 
that would contain reasonable dates and 
would permit the President latitude to cope 
with contingent emergencies could get my 
support. After all, since the President has ai- 
ready put forth a timetable, it seems correct 
for Congress to exercise its legislative au- 
thority toward the same goals sought by the 
Chief Executive. What I could never support 
are the attempts to embarrass the President 
in the name of regaining Congressional 
power. President Nixon has fulfilled his 
Pledges, reduced the American commitment 
in Southeast Asia, and, at the same time, has 
followed a course leading to a just peace. 
For Congress to embarrass him in these 
efforts or to indicate its distrust of his mo- 
tives would be blatantly irresponsible. 


CURBING CRIME 
There are those who sneer at the sugges- 


tion that more effective law enforcement 
would go a long way toward dealing with the 
crime problem. The point is made that en- 
forcement alone does not address itself to 
the root causes of crime, and I agree. But the 
chart at the left shows why enforcement 
must be the uppermost consideration in the 
efforts to curb crime. Although the statistics 
are two years old, the situation has not 
changed drastically. What the statistics mean 
is that the criminal can figure he has about a 
90% chance of getting away with a serious 
crime. (Chart not shown in the RECORD.) 


FROM HERE AND BACK 


There is a story making the rounds which 
pretty well describes the present day situa- 
tion in world trade: “In February, the Ameri- 
cans announce a new invention. In March, 
the Russians announce that they made the 
same discovery twenty years ago. In April, 
the Japanese start selling the invention in 
the United States.” 


YOUNGER VOTERS? 


One of the dilemmas facing most Con- 
gressmen is whether to vote for the pending 
legislation that would permit 18-year-olds to 
vote. While I favor lowering the voting age, I 
believe it is a Constitutional matter, one 
requiring an amendment to the Constitution. 
It is a matter of such importance that the 
State should decide through the amendment 
process whether 18-year-olds should vote, 
just as the States have always been a part of 
decisions on voter qualifications. I would 
support in the Congress amending the Con- 
stitution to lower the voting age since the 
final say would rest with the people through 
their state legislatures, and I am never 
opposed to the people having a final say. 
But for Congress to approve the 18-year-old 
vote by itself would be, I think, unconsti- 


tutional and a big mistake. 
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SIGHTSEE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Many people from Lancaster, Lebanon and 
Lower Dauphin Counties find that visiting 
their Nation’s Capital can be an interesting 
way to spend a day. The drive is an easy one. 
The only real problem is deciding what to 
visit in Washington out of all the sights 
there are to see. To help you decide, I have 
prepared a pamphlet outlining five differ- 
ent one-day tours you can make. To obtain 
a pamphlet all you have to do is ask. 


NO LIE 


Some of the President's critics have been 
arguing that his Vietnmamization program is 
not actually bringing American boys home. 
Take one month, for example, when 36,000 
Americans came back from Vietnam as a part 
of the regular 12 month-rotation of troops. 
The critics point to that month and say that 
the President claimed to have brought 12,000 
men home in the 30-day period when ac- 
tually he sent 24,000 men into combat. Hav- 
ing said that, they drop the subject and 
the point has seemingly been made that the 
President has been lying. While the facts 
presented are correct, you can see that the 
figures don’t go far enough in explaining the 
withdrawal process. Since we must con- 
stantly send replacement troops to Vietnam, 
naturally some men must leave for the war 
even though we are withdrawing. However, 
because troop withdrawals are underway not 
as many go as would go if we were not Viet- 
namizing the war. In other words, in that 
month mentioned above, 36,000 men would 
have been sent to Southeast Asia if the 
President's program was not at work. In- 
stead, 24,000 were sent for a net drop of 
12,000 men in one month. 

MEMORIAL DAY 

A war monument in the China-Burma- 
India Theatre of World War II carries the 
inscription—“When you return, tell them of 
us: For their tomorrow, we gave our today.” 
Memorial Day is for remembering all those 
who gave their todays for our future. It is 
a day which celebrates their finest hours, It 
is a day for pledging anew our belief in that 
for which so many brave Americans have 
died—the immovable ideal of freedom. 


DID You KNOW 
There were ten industrial vice-presidents 


who earned more than the President of the 
United States last year. 
TURTLE’S PACE 

The 91st Congress hardly can be called the 
fastest paced in history. In fact, it has been 
so slow in getting its work done that it has 
become the subject of Washington wit. Two 
examples: (1) If it had been up to this 
Congress, we'd still be debating whether to 
move the Capital from Philadelphia. (2) The 
White House should hire a painter to immor- 
talize this Congress on canvass—it obviously 
would be a still life. 

WORTH REPEATING 

From Attorney General John N. Mitchell: 
“There can be no greater evidence of disorder 
in society than the sound of gunfire on a 
college campus.” 

WORD OF WARNING 

There is an increasing number of young 
Americans who are finding themselves in big 
trouble for violation of foreign drug laws. 
The number of youthful U.S. citizens under 
detention abroad for such violations last 
March was 142. Just one year later that num- 
ber had risen to 522. Many young people are 
probably not aware that when they are 
abroad they are subject to the laws of the 
countries which they visit; nor do they real- 
ize the severity of the penalties for possess- 
ing or trafficking drugs in many other na- 
tions. Imprisonment in many countries, par- 
ticularly in the Far East, the Middle East and 
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Latin America, is a most distasteful ordeal. 
In addition, a person apprehended can spend 
several months in prison awaiting trial. In 
many instances this period of incarceration 
is not subtracted from the sentence handed 
down by the court. American officials can be 
helpful only in seeing that American citizens 
receive fair treatment, but they cannot get 
involved in the legal procedures. Students 
going abroad in the near future should be 
warned to steer clear of anything resembling 
association with drugs. 
DEFINITION 

Pollution—The thing that changed “Smoke 
Gets In Your Eyes" from a song to an en- 
vironmental problem. 

DISTURBING COMPARISON 

The ranks were filled with young people. 
Serious people joined because they were for 
social justice, or opposed to unemployment. 
The mood was one of restless energy. They 
exhibited moral arrogance and contempt of 
the legalities which blocked the way to get- 
ting what they knew was right. Their con- 
tempt also was aimed at the “establishment” 
with its stifling conventionality, its puritan 
respectability, and its inability to inspire in- 
dividuals to higher purposes. The slogan 
which characterized their movement stated: 
“The system must die so that people can 
live.” Is this a description of New Leftist 
radicals? Perhaps it could be, but in reality 
it was taken from a description of the begin- 
ning of the Nazi movement in Germany. 

SUMMER INTERNS 

Many of our young people will be busy and 
productive this summer. For example, I’m 
going to put four students to work for me, 
The following two college students will soon 
begin a summer of internship in my Wash- 
ington office: Sara A. Werner of 133 South 
Tenth Street in Lebanon, and Peter H. Simp- 
son of 1350 Quarry Lane in Lancaster. Two 
high school seniors will split the summer 
interning in my Lancaster office. They are: 
Elizabeth Ann Shope of 754 Village Road in 
Lampeter, and Randall Moyer of 333 South 
First Avenue in Lebanon. 


WALTER REUTHER 


HON. BOB ECKHARDT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when democratic and humane 
principles have never been more in need 
of forceful and intelligent advocates, we 
have lost one of the best of them, Walter 
Reuther. He was tough and shrewd in 
advancing the welfare of the members of 
his union, yet he never lost sight of the 
fact that the interests of workers are not 
limited to maximum gains at the bar- 
gaining table. He knew that high wages, 
pension plans, and supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits were not enough so 
long as poverty, racial hatred, wasteful 
and unnecessary wars and the destruc- 
tion of the environment continued. 

There is no shortage of either tough- 
minded men of affairs or of idealists. It 
is the combination of these qualities in 
the same man that is rare. Walter Reu- 
ther was one of this small number. 

His leadership in the labor movement 
began at a time when sheer physical 
courage and persistence were the neces- 
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sary qualifications. He was equally suc- 
cessful in later years when bargaining 
came to involve orchestrating whole 
banks of expert advisers and the 
sophisticated application of economic 
sanctions. His adversaries were the 
world’s wealthiest and most powerful 
business corporations, and he bested 
them more often than not. 

Few would have criticized had he 
chosen to be content, once labor’s main 
organizational battle had been won, with 
winning a few cents more in each new 
contract. Yet, as A. H. Raskin of the 
New York Times has said: 

The concept of unions as a slot machine 
into which workers dropped their dues dol- 
lars and took out a jackpot won at the 
expense of consumers revolted him, 


He had a larger vision which he never 
ceased to pursue. He once said: 

I will be dissatisfied as long as one Ameri- 
can child is denied the right to education. 
I will be dissatisfied as long as one American 
is denied his rights. I shall continue to be 
dissatisfied until we can promise workers a 
tenure of employment, so that they're not 
dumped on the streets. 


We can honor Walter Reuther by re- 
maining dissatisfied with his dissatis- 
factions. 


ADDRESS BY HON. DAVID M. 
McCONNELL 


HON. JAMES R. MANN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilege and honor to participate in the 
dedication of the Spartanburg Branch of 
the University of South Carolina on 
April 17, 1970. I was particularly im- 
pressed with the excellent address de- 
livered on this historic occasion by the 
Honorable David M. McConnell, a prac- 
ticing attorney before the bars of South 
Carolina, North Carolina, District of Co- 
lumbia, and the US. Supreme Court, and 
a former U.S. Ambassador to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. I commend his timely remarks to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

It is an honor and a privilege to participate 
in the ceremonies on the occasion of this 
historic University putting down its stake 
in the dynamic heart of the Piedmont Cres- 
cent—where under this ideal and productive 
environment can be performed with distinc- 
tion the three functions of a great univer- 
sity— 

First, the acquisition of knowledge in its 
mission of research—in an area where mod- 
ern technology and research are exampled 
by industrial laboratories, such as the Deer- 
ing Milliken Company, plants and research 
centers and warehouses upon every high hill 
within view. 

Second, the transmission of knowledge 
through the mission of teaching—coupled 
with marvels of the new age of the elec- 
tronic spectrum in a statewide television 
network—a combination so well understood 
and so appropriate to the distinguished 
scientist, scholar and educator, Dr. Tom 
Jones—who this university is fortunate to 
have as its leacer—with this fortuitous 
combination of rare abilities and experience. 

Dr. Jones, through the School of Business 
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Administration, is, through this Statewide 
educational television network, giving the 
Master of Business Administration weekly 
courses to young business leaders—in their 
executive duties throughout South Caro- 
lina—the complete curriculum for this de- 
gree, and having one week-end a month in 
Columbia for personal contact and dialogue 
with their Professors, Thus they serve in 
their daily executive duties and yet partic- 
ipate in a magnificent curriculum of high’st 
national standards. Thus is education of the 
highest quality brought to the people in ev- 
ery section. This is democratic education at 
its best—and will be applied in other dis- 
ciplines beyond Business Administration. 

Third, the dissemination of knowledge in 
the University’s mission of public service. 

This stream of learning runs from the 
University to the business enterprises (great 
and small), to all sectors of government, 
and to the cultural elements of society— 
this learning that turns the eyes of govern- 
ment to an increasing preoccupation with 
the productivity and well-being of all its 
citizens and gives the profit-making free 
enterprises that generate our wealth a far 
larger vision of public service and total cit- 
izenship—as man’s relation with his total 
ecology and environment is becoming the 
central concern of our society. Again, both 
the geographic spread of the University to 
branches such as this, plus the TV network, 
brings quality curriculum to the whole state 
and its people. In the distribution indus- 
try—such as the retail stores of the Belk 
System, with whom I have been proud to be 
associated for 25 years—it gives junior man- 
agement a real chance at educational excel- 
lence. 

The university in American life is thus 
triggering a transformation of our society— 
they are the engines of change in an era of 
higher and higher technology, culture and 
productivity—in a transcending upward geo- 
metric curve which was first foreseen in its 
realistic dimension in the great philosophic 
work entitled “The Education of Henry 
Adams,” which was most cogently examined 
in a speech by Gerald Piel, Publisher of The 
Scientific American, which he delivered at 
the Dedication of Evans Hall at Phillips 
Andover Academy 27 April 1963— 

“There is no truth to rumors of battles 
between the sciences and the humanities in 
universities. Scientific value and concern 
both for truth and culture are the web of 
society. This breach is closed in the modern 
university—and few observers before Henry 
Adams seriously undertook to explore the 
relation between science and the history and 
cultural structure of society. 

“He looked back over the tumult of modern 
history and saw the rising curves of the rate 
of scientific discovery, of coal output, of 
steam power, of electric power—and saw that 
the curves of progress and increase were not 
arithmetic—but exponential—and rose more 
steeply as the graphs left the base line—as 
is the case in the source and output of en- 
ergy moving from the cave man’s fire, to 
water power, to wind power, to stream power, 
electric power and now nuclear power—on a 
curve of increase almost vertical. 

“Today, after two centuries of industrial 
revolution, we have come to speak of two 
kinds of nations; developed and under de- 
veloped or, in plainer language, rich and 
poor. Some 20-odd nations, comprising about 
one-third of the world’s population, have 
joined in the industrial revolution. To one or 
another degree, their entire populations are 
entrained in the heady experience of increas- 
ing well-being. It is no accident that the 
nations which set out first on this course 
and have come farthest have also given the 
world the most favorable demonstration of 
self-government by citizenries that count no 
second-class citizens among their numbers. 
The poor nations, on the other hand, com- 
prise a whole two-thirds of mankind still 
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immured in the economic and social institu- 
tions of agricultural civilization and include 
some tens of millions in Africa and South- 
east Asia caught, at this turn of history, 
even in transition to settled agriculture, By 
all the quantitative indexes that measure the 
contrast between the rich and the poor na- 
tions, it is plain that history has entered on 
a new phase. 

“,.. The promise of the power in our 
hands ought to have an equal place in the 
public and private consciousness.” 

We now perceive the overwhelming shock 
force of the new technology and produc- 
tion—as exampled by the fact that only 8% 
of our people now are farmers against 46% 
in colonial times—and now with nuclear 
sources of power and modern techniques of 
securing our abundance we are even released 
from the necessity of having natural re- 
sources. The new industrial and technical 
order does not discover resources, it literally 
creates them. 

As U Thant, Secretary General of the 
United Nations, has said in a 1965 address: 

“The Truth, the central stupendous truth 
about developed countries today is that they 
can have the kind and quantity of re- 
sources they decide to have. It is no longer 
resources that control decisions. It is the 
decision that makes the resources. This is 
the most fundamental and revolutionary 
change mankind has ever known—But can 
we by education and a world order spread 
this abundance to all the world—so that the 
primitive have nots may be a part of a world 
system. This is the crux and the crisis of 
the modern world.” 

But even so—in the words of Arnold Toyn- 
bee—“The most powerful force in the world 
today is not the precarious balance of nu- 
clear power or the menace of communism 
but in the simple fact that by use of radio 
and television (the electromagnetic spec- 
trum) that in the remote villages of the 
world, hundreds of million of people have 
at long last sensed, by listening and viewing, 
the possibility of a better life by sharing 
the new abundance science has brought, if 
not for themselves, at least for their chil- 
dren and this will not and cannot be denied. 
We must not be “numb” from change—we 
must be productive in change. 

In such transmission of knowledge and 
learning is your honored president doubly 
gifted—as a scholar in the liberal arts—as 
& scientist of MIT and an Executive in Texas 
Instruments Company, head of Electrical 
Engineering at Purdue University, now in 
the forefront of modern electrical tech- 
nique—none could be better fitted to can- 
struct a statewide TV educational system— 
now to be used for the degree of Master of 
Business Administration course—with once 
weekends in actual attendance at Columbia 
or a branch such as this and later for other 
departments and disciplines. 

Your speaker had the privilege as U.S, Am- 
bassador to the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations to be responsible for 
presenting and debating in the Economic and 
Social Council in Geneva, Switzerland, the 
1968-69 United Nations Budget for the forth- 
coming plan for a worldwide educational TV 
network through communication satellites 
for the new worldwide United Nations In- 
stitute for Training and Research with TV 
Reception Centers to be planned in Bang- 
kok, Thailand, for Asia, Dakar, Senegal, for 
Africa, and Santiago, Chile for South Amer- 
ica. In my speech on that occasion I stated: 

Knowledge previously available only in 
libraries can now, through the memory core 
magnets of electronic computers be inte- 
grated into world-wide communications 
“Telestar” satellite system. We can store, 
retrieve and transmit data (including tele- 
vising of lectures themselves on tape) from 
libraries and selected universities, put it into 
central information computer memory cores 
and disseminate it by wire or satellite into 
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regional education units such as those con- 
ceived by the planners in UNITAR with side- 
bands from the U.N. Interpreters in the lan- 
guage desired. Truly a global “brain” can now 
be evolved and specialized education pro- 
vided on a world-wide basis. Social and poli- 
tical participation by UN agencies can thus 
be more direct and universal to all men in 
such a world-wide electronically informed 
society. Information, its true communication 
and use is the web of this new society and 
the basis of all human understanding, or- 
ganization and effort. Truly the electrons are 
nibbling away the distance between man and 
man throughout the planet. 

“In this coming age of educational com- 
munication, the scholars of tomorrow will be 
swimming in the blue-green phosphors of 
teaching television screens, Learning and ex- 
perience will be brought at the speed of light 
from distant sources. Then even though 

rt of bodies over the surface of the 
earth will be measured in short hours and 
minutes, this new transportation miracle 
will pale in importance when it is compared 
to educational and human use of the electro- 
magnetic spectrum. Man himself will no 
longer have to move to the source of learning, 
learning will come to him through the satel- 
lite and the television and the memory core. 
If man is crossing ‘the Great Divide’ of a 
profoundly changed era can we not respond 
to Marshall McLuhan’s challenging question: 
Can we possibly have a global consciousness 
without also developing a global conscience?” 

Thus can the learning and the produc- 
tivity of the advanced nations be dissemi- 
nated to the “have-not” nations—and bring 
them into the productive international so- 
ciety—and to world order. 

This task of education at home and 
abroad, as well as in this very University, 
here on this hill, of making impoverished 
nations productive beyond dream is best 
exampled in recent history by the Marshall 
Plan—so forcefully presented to a waiting 
world and an impoverished and destroyed 
Europe in the speech of our very own Hon- 
orable James F. Byrnes in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, in May of 1947. This was world state- 
craft at its best—in a broken Europe which 
was a waiting culture medium either for 
communism or democracy, freedom and free 
enterprise. This Marshall Plan investment 
has been paid in productivity a hundred- 
fold. This is now the time again for the same 
type of statesmanship in education in South 
Carolina and in the United States in its 
leadership in world affairs. 

When I think of the influence of James F. 
Byrnes upon the world, the United States, 
and on this state, on this university, on this 
County of Spartansburg, which he loves 
dearly, I am humbled and silenced—his 
stature is monumental for all time and all 
men. It was he who gave me my start in the 
days before the Byrnes Foundation and its 
humane student aid. His help to me was 
personal and his example and leadership 
shall be with me all the days of my years— 
and I see in Spartanburg County also his 
proteges, your distinguished and beloved 
Judge Donald Russell, former Governor and 
President of this University, and Walter 
Brown, a great publicist and as keen an ob- 
server and interpreter of national and inter- 
national affairs as exists in this country. I 
see his and my friend, Walter Montgomery, 
and my esteemed colleague, Grier Hudson, 
Sr., Dan Henderson and O, N. Fain, are here 
today. I remember the great effort and lead- 
ership for education such as this we honor 
today, of my dear friend, the late Senator 
and Governor Olin D. Johnston—all of these 
leaders had one objective in common—that 
all of the citizens of South Carolina have 
an education available to them and be led 
into that happiness which is the exercise of 
vital powers along lines of excellence in a 
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life affording them scope and productivity— 
and this for all our citizens everywhere. 

It is in this philosophic climate that we 
observe the curriculum of this branch we 
dedicate today: 

A strong two year curriculum in Teaching, 
Engineering, Pharmacy, Pre-Medical, Pre- 
Law, Bachelor of Arts in Business Adminis- 
tration, and an associate degree in technical 
nursing—all part of the high quality, high 
standard curriculum of the whole Univer- 
sity of which this branch is a proud and in- 
tegral part. 

This branch you plant today will flourish 
as the green bay tree—In 1946 we in Char- 
lotte started Charlotte College with 400 stu- 
dents—it is now The University of North 
Carolina at Charlotte with over 4,000, and 
with plans for 10,000 students in the mid- 
seventies in a broad spectrum of quality 
studies—making available to the great array 
of earnest scholars within 50 miles trans- 
port distance—a way upward to the highest 
levels of education, science and culture. 
Thus is the New South rising as a Phoenix. 

James B. Conant in his address on the Ob- 
servance of the Tercentenary of Harvard Col- 
lege, on September 18, 1936, taken from his 
recent biography, My Several Lives—Memoirs 
of a Social Inventor, observed: 

“If I am correct, then, in my interpreta- 
tion of academic history, the future of the 
university tradition in America depends on 
keeping a proper balance between the four 
essential ingredients—the advancement of 
learning, the liberal arts college, profes- 
sional training and a healthy student life. 
None must be neglected; no one must be al- 
lowed to predominate unduly. If this bal- 
ance can be maintained, the universities of 
this country, privately endowed and pub- 
licly supported alike, will function both as 
instruments of higher education and as cen- 
ters for developing a national culture worthy 
of this rich and powerful land.” 

The Administration of this University, the 
Governor and the General Assembly, the At- 
torney General and the Trustees—have all 
exhibited through this new branch, a visual 
symbol of their duty done in creating this in- 
strument as a center of such learning and 
culture, 

South Carolinians have above any people 
of any state—of all Americans—a devout 
sense of duty, a most stubborn sense of duty. 
It has been their outstanding characteristic 
in war, in reconstruction, in peace, in educa- 
tion, in industry—it is that duty which, when 
fulfilled, blossoms into the flowering of a di- 
verse and balanced economy and society in 
this new day for our region. This concept of 
duty is most beautifully defined in an obscure 
work of Robert Louis Stevenson upon which 
I happened in my research. It was in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine of April of 1888, and reads: 

“What a monstrous spectre is [this] man, 
the disease of the agglutinated dust, lifting 
alternate feet or lying drugged with slumber; 
killing, feeding, growing, bringing forth 
small copies of himself; grown upon with 
hair like grass, fitted with eyes that move 
and glitter in his face; a thing to set children 
screaming. 

“— and yet, looked at nearlier, known as 
his fellows know him, how surprising are 
his attributes! Poor soul, here for so little, 
cast among so many hardships, filled with 
so many desires so incommensurate and so 
inconsistent, savagely surrounded, savagely 
descended, irremediably condemned to prey 
upon his fellow lives; who would have blamed 
him had he been a piece with his destiny 
and a being merely barbarous? 

“And we look and behold him instead 
filled with imperfect virtues; infinitely child- 
ish, often admirably valiant, often touch- 
ingly kind; sitting down, amidst his mo- 
mentary life, to debate of right and wrong 
and the attributes of the deity; rising up to 
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do battle for an egg or die for an idea; 
singling out his friends and his mate with 
cordial affection; bringing forth in pain, 
rearing with long-suffering solicitude, his 
young. 

“To touch the heart of his mystery, we find 
in him one thought strange to the point of 
lunacy; the thought of duty; the thought of 
something owing to himself, to his neighbor, 
to his God; an ideal of decency, to which he 
would rise if it were possible; a limit of shame 
below which, if it be possible, he will not 
stoop... 

“, .. Of all earth’s meteors, here at least 
is the most strange and consoling; that this 
ennobled lemur, this hair crowned bubble of 
the dust, this inheritor of a few years and 
sorrow, should yet deny himself his rare 
delights, and add to his frequent pains and 
live for an ideal, however, misconceived, to 
serve his God and his fellow man.” 

You can see this South Carolinian sense of 
duty manifested in the very continued exist- 
ence of this University of South Carolina 
from the days after the American Revolution, 
through Wars and Reconstruction, the battle 
of the Tillman era and structural decisions 
of the nature of public colleges in South 
Carolina, in having its place established in 
the scholastic structure of the State, to- 
gether with Clemson, the Citadel, and 
Winthrop and the historic church-related 
colleges of South Carolina which bestow in 
this very county their continual cultural 
influences. The memories of Wade Hampton, 
Reverend Thornwell, Dr. James Woodrow, 
Davidson Douglas, Donald Russell, Admiral 
Smith—all stand high for history. 

Now may this sense of duty always per- 
vade the faculty and students as they par- 
ticipate in the mission of this branch of the 
University in serving the youth and the cul- 
ture and business and industrial economy 
of coped lovely hill country beneath so kind 
a sky. 

The intolerant vigor of youth, guided into 
channels of learning, with the flexible guid- 
ing wisdom of skilled and experienced ad- 
ministrators—who are so in evidence this 
day—this is our future—this is the essence 
of our American heritage—this is the great 
University of South Carolina, planting its 
new sprouts in the heady dynamic soil of 
the Piedmont Crescent—this is the formula 
for a flowering and a regeneration beyond our 
dreams—on this solemn and auspicious day 
of dedication. 

Thank you for the kindness of your atten- 
tion to my remarks. 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. KYROS. Mr, Speaker, as you know, 
I view your decision to retire from the 
House of Representatives with profound 
regret. During my service in the Con- 
gress, I have known only one Speaker, 
Joun McCormack. During my service in 
the Congress, I have also had no truer 
friend than Speaker McCormack. 

I will remember Speaker McCormack 
in many ways, and I will have a partic- 
ularly clear memory of the Speaker’s first 
words of advice for me, when I entered 
the Congress. “Make friends,” the Speak- 
er told me. The Speaker explained that 
it would be necessary, during the heated 
and divisive debates which would occur 
on the issues before the Nation, to main- 
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tain a firm working relationship with as 
many of my colleagues as possible. This 
counsel has proved true, indeed. 

I think this advice also serves as a 
note to what I believe has always been 
Speaker McCormacx’s abiding wish: that 
we, in the Congress, work together not 
only as a representative institution, but 
as an effective institution. While the 
Speaker has supported all legislation de- 
signed to give Americans better means 
of improving their lives, he has also 
sought to have the debate on these issues 
conducted in a manner which maintains 
the unity of the Congress. While the 
Speaker has always been a true friend of 
New England and of my own State of 
Maine, he has sought to avoid regional 
differences of opinion and regional out- 
look represented within this body, we can 
be grateful for the way in which Speaker 
McCormack has kept the House united. 
He has done so not with an iron hand, 
but by gentle appeal; not by threat or 
power, but through reason, 

I am sure that history will record that 
JoHN McCormack served his country as 
a true statesman, during times of crisis. 
His love for our country exceeded any 
partisanship and we can surely appre- 
ciate the love for his family which com- 
pels Speaker McCormack to take leave of 
us. We shall remember you, Mr. Speaker, 
with fondness and with great respect, 
and I am sure I speak for the citizens of 
my State in expressing my gratitude for 
your dedicated service throughout the 
years. 


OUR MISSION: RECONCILIATION 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
May 24, 1970, the 11 o'clock worship 
services at All Soul’s Memorial Episcopal 
Church, Washington, D.C., were con- 
ducted by laymen. 

The sermon was delivered by John H. 
Sharon, Esq., a member of All Soul’s 
Memorial Episcopal Church and a ves- 
tryman. 

The theme of the sermon and the les- 
son was “Our Mission: Reconciliation.” 
The lesson was taken from St. Paul’s 
letter to the Corinthians, II Corinthians, 
5: 18-21 and II Corinthians, 6: 1-10. 

The sermon was inspiring and the con- 
gregation sat with rapt attention in gen- 
eral accord with the thoughts expressed 
by the speaker. Following the morning 
services many people, including myself, 
asked Mr. Sharon for a copy of his ser- 
mon. He most graciously provided me 
with one and it is my pleasure now to 
share it with those who read these re- 
marks. 

I include as a part of my remarks the 
text of the sermon delivered by Mr. 
Sharon: 

OUR MISSION: RECONCILIATION 
(By John H. Sharon, Esq.) 

Two weeks ago, the following news dis- 
patch appeared on page one of every news- 
paper in the country: 
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“An air of crisis, growing out of events in 
Cambodia and on American campuses, con- 
fronted the nation yesterday as the country 
braced for massive protest demonstrations. 

“The dimensions of the trouble were re- 
fected in a number of extraordinary events: 

“Hundreds of colleges and universities were 
closed in the first general student strike in 
the nation’s history. Hundreds of thousands 
of citizens began gathering for demonstra- 
tions scheduled across the country from the 
nation's capital to California. In Washington 
officials were preparing for over 100,000 dem- 
onstrators and federal troops were alerted. 

“National guardsmen were advised by the 
Army’s National Guard Bureau to stand by 
in all states to watch over armories and 
thwart possible acts of arson or violence. 
Guard units remained in position on five 
campuses. 

“The President summoned the governors 
of all 50 states to meet with him Monday in 
the White House. They will discuss ‘the dis- 
ruption of peace, violence and potential vio- 
ience throughout the nation,’ it was an- 
nounced. 

“The immediate causes were President 
Nixon’s announcement of one week ago that 
the United States was sending troops into 
Cambodia, triggering fears of a wider Asian 
war, and the slaying of four Kent State stu- 
dents in a clash with the National Guards- 
men last Monday, 

“Since then, at least 418 colleges and uni- 
versities have suspended classes. In Call- 
fornia all state campuses, with 280,000 stu- 
dents, were closed ... Governor Ronald 
Reagan said he had taken that move to en- 
able citizens ‘to reflect on the grave sequence 
of recent events’... .” 

“Following an urgent meeting with the 
President of the United States, a group of 
prominent college presidents said: 

“We would like to say that our inten- 
tion was to make as clear as we could to 
the President that disturbances on the 
campus are not a minor issue or a local issue 
or one which on any campus is confined 
to a small group of dissidents, but some- 
thing that reflected deep and wide concern 
and unhappiness with the conditions of our 
national life and foreign policy,’” 

So ended the article. 

The student protest in Washington was 
non-violent: they practiced peace as well 
as preached it. But as more students pro- 
tested on the campuses, more students were 
killed. “When,” we ask “will all this come 
to an end?” 

It is clear that there is a crisis of con- 
fidence in America: a crisis of confidence in 
our government, a crisis of confidence in our 
institutions, a crisis of confidence in our 
right to dissent, a crisis of confidence in 
ourselves. 

Governor Reagan was right. This is a time 
for reflection. It is a time to pause to ask 
ourselves some searching questions. Like 
Why? 

Why are our children in the streets? 

Why have they lost faith in the govern- 
ment? 

Why is there so much disaffection with 
our institutions? 

Why is the gap so wide between parent 
and child? 

Who is responsible for all of this and 
what should we be doing about it? 

How easy it is to point the finger of blame 
at political leaders! And, unfortunately, it 
appears that it is just as easy for them to 
indulge in name-calling as it is for stu- 
dents to throw rocks. We have had enough 
of both in this country and it’s time for us 
to see that it comes to a halt. 

There are two things each of us must 
remember. 

First, these children who are expressing 
dissent do not belong to some other race, 
some other creed, or some other nation. 
These are our children: your children and 
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mine. We brought them into this world; and 
equally as important, we brought them up 
in this world. That in itself answers impor- 
tant questions. It also raises others. One 
thing it should do is make us stop shaking 
our heads in disgust and pointing our fingers 
at someone else, 

And second, we must never forget that 
every viable institution in our life was 
founded on dissent: our nation was founded 
on dissent; our church was founded on dis- 
sent; our form of government thrives on 
dissent. To squash dissent is to cut off the 
life-blood of democracy. Just as irresponsible 
dissent that leads to violence can never be 
condoned, responsible dissent within our 
established. institutions can never be sup- 
pressed, 

But, why are our young citizens in the 
streets? 

The vast majority are in the streets be- 
cause they are concerned about human dig- 
nity and human worth. They are asking 
questions about poverty, prejudice, justice, 
pollution, war and peace. They are protest- 
ing because they are not satisfied with the 
answers that we as adults have offered, And 
as sad as it is, they are protesting because 
too many of us are providing no answers at 
all. We ignore, brush aside or condemn these 
young adults as disruptive to our pursuit of 
the affluent life. They ask for answers and 
we turn our backs, or fire a gun, or question 
their right to inquire. 

How ironical it is that in this modern 
electronic era our nation should be con- 
fronted with the greatest communication 
gap in its history. But we cannot sit com- 
placently by and simply admit that these 
conditions exist. We have a job to do: a job 
as dedicated citizens, as concerned parents, 
as committed Christians and that job is to 
bridge this gap .. . and bridge it now. 

How do we go about it? 


AS CITIZENS 


As citizens, we should acknowledge to our- 
selves that the conditions at home and 
abroad which concern our youth are largely 
of our own making. Our children did not cre- 
ate these conditions. We did. 

As citizens, we should encourage thought- 
ful and constructive dissent so that words 
replace rocks, conversation replaces tear gas, 
ideas replace bullets, solutions replace bay- 
onets. 

As citizens, we should support our educa- 
tors and urge them: not simply to keep our 
schools open, but to open up the curriculum 
and re-examine its role and purpose at this 
critical hour. Courses on The Boundaries of 
Dissent, The Responsibilities of Freedom, 
The Danger of Drugs, Change and How to 
Achieve It are sorely needed and would be 
warmly welcomed. 

And as citizens, we should give our pray- 
erful support to the President of the United 
States. Whether you agree with his policies 
or not is immaterial. He is our only Pres- 
ident and he has had only 16 months to find 
hard solutions to inherited problems. He 
deserves a chance; and he needs our prayers. 

AND WHAT CAN WE DO AS PARENTS? 

As parents. we need to show our children 
our love, our trust and our respect for them 
as human beings. There are some angry and 
militant young people in America and none 
of them ever lived in a home of love and 
mutual trust. 

AS parents, we must recognize that chil- 
dren need something more than food and 
water and love and trust. They need disci- 
pline they understand and respect; not dis- 
cipline that breeds anger and hate. 

As parents, we need a new approach to dis- 
cipline. The old approach was wrong. The 
old approach was hell-bent on stopping, or 
prohibiting or punishing undesirable acts 
while ignoring the urges of feelings that 
brought about the acts. Punishment and re- 
strictions were administered in the midst 
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of angry argument—when a child was least 
able to listen and most likely to resist. The 
child not only believed that his act was bad 
but that he was “no good” as a person. 

Let me give you an example. Last year a 
21 year old girl, living with her parents, 
came home late, one hour after the mid- 
night curfew imposed by her mother. Her 
angry parents demanded to know where 
she had been. She told them she had been 
at the local officers club with an Air Force 
lieutenant. The parents got madder. They 
demanded to know if she had had relations 
with this man. The daughter told the truth: 
she had. Severe punishment had to be meted 
out. To redeem herself, the parents told 
their daughter that she would have to kill 
her pet dog. So the next day they went out 
into the field. A grave was dug; the dog 
placed in it; the father handed a pistol to 
his daughter; he ordered her to shoot; she 
refused; he demanded she kill her dog; she 
couldn't, So, she put the gun to her own 
temple and killed herself. That story is true. 
And there are thousands just as bad. 

As parents, our new approach to discipline 
must help our children communicate their 
feelings while restricting their conduct. Our 
children must be encouraged to speak out 
about what they feel but clear limits must 
be placed on undesirable or unlawful acts. 
The restrictions on conduct should be set 
not in violence or anger but in an atmosphere 
of understanding and communication—pre- 
serving the self respect of the child as well 
as the parent. A child’s resentment of a 
restriction must be understood, but he must 
not also be punished for not liking the 
restriction itself. 

For example: A young boy watched his 
parents repaint their living room. When 
they had finished he went and got his crayons 
and started to draw all over the new walls. 
The father's first reaction was to “clobber 
the boy” but he paused, and checked his 
anger. “No,” he said to his son, “Walls are 
not for drawing on. Paper is. Let’s go find 
some paper. Here we are, draw me a picture 
on this paper.” That little boy, sensing his 
father's anger, respectful of his understand- 
ing, simply said, “I'm sorry, Daddy. I love 
you.” 

The problem is a simple one of angry feel- 
ings and angry acts. Feelings and dissent 
have to be identified and expressed. Acts 
may have to be limited and redirected. 

And let me add that no amount of par- 
ental love or trust or discipline is ever going 
to make our children act like responsible 
adults unless we, as parents, set a proper 
example for them. How can parents expect 
their children to stay away from the dan- 
gers of drugs if they are chronic pill-takers 
themselves. They can’t. And their children 
won't. 

Now, what as Christians can we do about 
today’s crisis? 

AS CHRISTIANS 


As Christians, we have a special responsi- 
bility in this divisive hour of protest and 
dissent: we have a mission to fulfill; and 
that mission is one of reconciliation. 

All of us—young and old—should read 
Paul’s two letters to the people of Corinth. 
The second letter, the subject of this morn- 
ing’s lesson, talks about reconciliation. He 
speaks of “God being in Jesus reconciling the 
world to Himself, no longer holding men’s 
misdeeds against them.” With this mission 
we are entrusted. We are, Paul says, to be 
God’s ambassadors carrying the word of re- 
conciliation to our fellow man. 

And how is this reconciliation achieved? 
Paul says: 

By giving offense to no one; 

By enduring the distress and hardships all 
of us face; 

By behaving innocently in the sight of 
God; 
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By grasping and declaring the truth; 

By being patient and kind in the face of 
adversity; 

By sincere love of thy neighbor as thyself; 

And by faith in the Power of God. 

As one reads Paul's letter, a remarkable 
parallel is revealed between the people of 
Corinth and the young adults of today. God 
intervenes not to punish his rebellious sub- 
jects but to reconcile them; not to show 
himself their enemy but their friend; and 
this He does in the life and the work and 
the death of His own Son, and by entrusting 
us with His mission of reconciliation. 

There is another message in Paul's letter: 
and that is the spirit of optimism, excite- 
ment and challenge inherent in our mis- 
sion. Adversity, dissent and protest, do not 
breed despair; but opportunity: 

Opportunity to act, to listen, to respond, 
to educate, to love, to discipline, to forgive, 
to heal, to reconcile. 

That is exciting. So let us not despair. Let 
us, as dedicated citizens, as concerned par- 
ents, as committed Christians, as God’s am- 
bassadors and with His help, conquer this 
crisis by exploiting our opportunity. Let us 
act and act now so that next spring, our 
mission will have been accomplished, and 
once again, birds, not bullets, will sing, 
flowers, not bayonets, will bloom and chil- 
dren, not soldiers, will play. 

Let us Pray. 


COMMENDING SPEAKER JOHN W. 
McCORMACK ON HIS LENGTH OF 
SERVICE AS SPEAKER 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is a privilege to join in tribute to 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Jonn W. McCormack, and to sup- 
port the resolution of commendation 
offered by the distinguished majority 
leader, Mr. ALBERT. 

I have had the honor to serve in this 
body during all of JOHN McCormack’s 
record-breaking tenure as Speaker and 
during 25 of his 41 years of his outstand- 
ing service to the Nation as a Member of 
the House. I can only say, based on my 
personal observation and experience, that 
the contributions JOHN McCormack has 
made to this body, and to the Nation it 
serves, are beyond measure. He has been 
intimately and actively involved in all 
of the major legislative acts of the great- 
est Nation on earth during one of the 
most turbulent periods in history. He has 
had the heavy responsibility of leader- 
ship during most of that difficult period. 
His place in the annals of parliamentary 
bodies is assured. 

Apart from his historical achieve- 
ments, there is another side to JoHN Mc- 
Cormack and that is the JOHN McCor- 
MACK who has been friend and counselor 
to all who have been privileged to serve 
with him in the House. To me, he has 
been many things—a respected opponent, 
a scrupulously fair presiding officer, a 
generous adviser and a warm friend. It 
was with sadness and regret that I 
learned of his decision to retire from 
the House at the end of this Congress. 


His wisdom, his great ability, his devo- 
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tion to the land he loves, will be sorely 
missed. 

I join in wishing our Speaker and 
Mrs. McCormack happiness and content- 
ment in the years to come, conscious of 
the deep gratitude of a nation for the 
service they have both rendered to all of 
us. 


MEMORIAL DAY—1970 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I can think 
of no more fitting Memorial Day speech 
than an open letter to the American 
people from Cornelius Vanderbreggen, 
Jr.: 


A FORMER U.S. MARINE COMBAT OFFICER—NOW 
A CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY IN HOLLAND— 
WARNS AMERICA 


LAREN IN GELDERLAND, HOLLAND, 
May 30, 1969. 

DEAR AMERICAN CITIZEN: It is Memorial 
Day in America, the land of my birth. Though 
I am thousands of miles away from my native 
land today, I am thinking of it continually. 
Also, I am praying for you. Why do I have 
such an interest in you? One reason is that 
twenty-five years ago as a U.S. Marine combat 
officer I willingly offered my life to defend 
you, your loved ones, your home, your home- 
land. Twenty-five years ago this very day I 
was leaving Guadalcanal] as a member of the 
fighting forces that were to take part in the 
costly invasion of Guam. 

God brought me through that invasion un- 
scathed, but many of my comrades laid down 
their lives for you there. Later hundreds of 
the marines whom I helped to train dyed 
the sands of Iwo Jima red with their blood— 
for you. Think of it, in just five weeks 6,821 
loyal American lads sacrificed their lives for 
you on that tiny island. Then there were 
the wounded—21,865 of them! I visited them 
in the hospital wards on Guam. Many of 
them were shell-shocked. Others were riddled 
with machine gun bullets. This marine was 
minus a leg, that one minus an arm. This 
fellow was minus a chin, that 18-year-old 
lad was blind for the rest of his life. For you! 

If you do not appreciate what these young 
Americans did for you, that is your responsi- 
bility before God. My responsibility is to 
remind you what they did. This is Memorial 
Day. 
May I tell you three things that I learned 
from those Marine comrades of mine? 

First, they knew that there was an enemy. 

Secondly, they found out who he was, and 
they resisted him to the limit of their ability. 

Thirdly, hundreds of them discovered that 
they could neither live nor die in peace until 
they had come to know God. 

My comrades left behind an example for 
you. May I ask you whether you are following 
their example? 

Do you know that there is an enemy de- 
troying your land today? Do you know that 
that enemy is not thousands of miles away 
but in your very midst? Do you know that 
that enemy is not Communism but the force 
which for its own diabolic purposes created 
and financed Communism from within the 
U.S.A.? Do you know that that enemy has 
been established within your own govern- 
ment for decades, and that his influence is 
steadily growing stronger? Do you know 
that the enemy is using your riches to fi- 
mance your own destruction and that he is 
altering your Constitution in order to deny 
you your Constitutional rights? Do you know 
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that his plan is so to control your armed 
forces that they are denied all chance of de- 
fending you but at the same time are used 
by the enemy in his plan to enslave the 
world? 

Do you know that this same enemy exer- 
cises a tremendous influence over many large 
American church groups? Do you know that 
much of the literature put out by these 
churches is anti-Biblical, anti-Christian, 
anti-American, and anti-God? Do you know 
that these attempts of godless, ecclesiastical 
leaders to pervert God’s Word are clearly 
prophesied in the Bible, and that thereby 
the amazing accuracy of the Bible is con- 
firmed by the very men who seek to re- 
pudiate it? 

Do you know that the enemy almost com- 
pletely controls your country’s leading news- 
paper, radio and television media and that 
therefore you are subjected to ceaseless 
brain-washing which is just as effective as 
anything that is carried on in “slave na- 
tions”? The purpose of this brain-washing 
is to hoodwink you into thinking: 1. that 
the enemy is outside of your country; 2. that 
the glorious freedoms which Americans have 
known for two centuries are undesirable; 3. 
that economic, political, and religious slavery 
are virtues; 4. that people who warn you 
of your peril are “extremists”, “Nazis”, “radi- 
cais”, “hate-mongers”; 5. that resistance to 
the enemy is sin! 

Do you know that it is this enemy in your 
midst that entrapped your country in World 
War I, World War II, the Korean War, and 
the phoney Viet Nam war (which was planned 
not to fight Communism, but to bleed you 
and to take your eyes off the enemy in your 
midst)? Do you know that the enemy in 
your midst has other wars planned in order 
to bleed you further? Do you know that the 
enemy's dream is to have your sons die in 
Rhodesia and Africa so that you will be fur- 
ther weakened and so that the enemy can 
control the wealth of those lands? Do you 
know that the enemy further dreams that 
your sons will die in order to “secure” the 
borders of the State of Israel (a state 
which the Bible clearly foretells will be com- 
pletely destroyed before the future day when 
the Lord Jesus Christ miraculously estab- 
lishes a God-honoring nation of Israel in 
the Near East*) ? 

Do you know that many of your nation’s 
most revered generals and admirals have 
sought to warn the nation of this enemy in 
the midst, but that the enemy-controlled 
press has suppressed their warnings? Do you 
know that many military men of high caliber 
have resigned their commissions in the armed 
forces because they realized that they were 
being made puppets of the enemy who plans 
to hamstring the U.S. armed forces so that 
they will never be permitted to defend Amer- 
ica? 

Do you know that to all intents and pur- 
poses you are now a slave of the enemy- 
created United Nations because the enemy- 
planned U.N. charter binds you to support 
U.N. (enemy-planned) wars but forbids you 
to undertake military defense of the U.S. 
without U.N. (enemy) approval? 

Do you know that the enemy planned the 
United Nations so that you would become a 
vassal in an enemy-controlled, atheistic, 
world dictatorship which the Bible says is 
coming some day on earth? Unless you wake 
up and resist the enemy in your midst, you 
and your children will see your free country 
die before your eyes! 

Do you know that resisting the enemy is 
Scriptural? The Bible says, “Resist the devil 
and he will flee from you” (James 4:7). 
Again the Word of God says, “Be not ye 
afraid of them: remember the Lord, which 
is great and terrible, and fight for your 
brethren, your sons, and your daughters, 
your wives, and your houses” (Nehemiah 
4:14). 
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Do you realize that you cannot remember 
God if you do not know God personally? 
And you cannot justly claim to know Him 
personally just because you are baptized, 
or religious, or patriotic, or a Protestant, or 
a Roman Catholic, or a Jew! You cannot 
know God personally until you have per- 
sonally thanked Him that on the cross of 
Calvary, two thousand years ago. He shed 
His blood for your sins: this is the clear 
teaching of the Old Testament and the 
New Testament, which are the Word of God 
that was committed to godly Jews by the 
Spirit of God. 

The prophet Isaiah clearly spoke of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the only Saviour, when 
he wrote, “All we like sheep have gone 
astray; we have turned every one to his 
own way; and the Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all” (Isaiah 53.6). The 
apostle Paul, another enlightened Jew, re- 
corded similar words in the New Testament 
when under the inspiration of the Spirit of 
God he wrote, “God commendeth His love 
toward us in that while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us” (Romans 5:8). 

There is the Gospel message—pure, clear, 
and simple! God loves sinners, Jewish sin- 
ners and Gentile sinners, black sinners and 
white sinners, young sinners and old sin- 
ners, hell-bound and lost sinners! God loves 
sinners and gave His Son to die for them all! 
The sinner who receives that Saviour is saved 
from judgment and hell. Conversely, the 
sinner who rejects that Saviour, though he 
be oh so religious, or oh so patriotic, or oh 
so well-informed about the sins of others, 
remains condemned by God as long as he 
rejects God’s Son. “He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life; and he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth on him” (John 
3:36). Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ is that 
which enabled millions of Americans in dec- 
ades past to triumph over untold difficul- 
ties and build a land that was once blessed 
of God and a blessing to others. Apart from 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ there is no 
hope for America today, or for you. 

Would you make today the decision about 
Him that God is asking you to make? Then 
regardless of the date on the calendar it will 
be for you a Memorial Day that you will 
always remember and never regret. 

“We pray in Christ’s stead, be ye recon- 
ciled to God” (2 Cor. 5:20). 

CORNELIUS VANDERBREGGEN, JT., 
Formerly ist. Lt., U.S.M.C.R. 


GEN. JOHN DILLARD EULOGY 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, on May 
12, Maj. Gen. John A. B. Dillard, com- 
mander of the U.S. Army Engineer Com- 
mand in Vietnam was killed when his 
helicopter was shot down by Communist 
ground fire near Pleiku. General Dillard, 
in addition to being an outstanding mili- 
tary leader, contributed a considerable 
portion of his career to the development 
of the water resources of the United 
States. 

General Dillard was born in East St. 
Louis, Ill., on September 1, 1919. He was 
graduated from McGuffey High School, 
Oxford, Ohio, in 1938, and from the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va., 
with a B.S. degree in civil engineering in 
1942. In addition, General Dillard re- 
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ceived a masters degree in industrial en- 
gineering from New York University, 
N.Y., in 1955. 

In World War II he served in the Eu- 
ropean Theater of Operations as platoon 
leader and company commander, 125th 
Armored Engineer Battalion, 14th Ar- 
mored Division, and company com- 
mander, 36th Engineer Combat Group. 

He was assigned to Alaska in 1947- 
49. He was first stationed at Fort Rich- 
ardson with the 923d Engineer Aviation 
Battalion and the 925th Engineer Avia- 
tion Group where his duties included 
planning, design and construction of 
roads, bridges, pipelines, airfields, storage 
facilities, utilities, and related engineer 
work in support of Alaskan Master Plans, 
Plans Branch, Alaskan Air Command. 

He was executive officer, Little Rock 
Engineer District, Arkansas, 1950-51, 
After a year’s service in Korea with the 
65th Engineer Battalion, 25th Infantry 
Division, he served for a year in Japan 
with the 43d Construction Battalion. 

During 1955-57, he was assistant dis- 
trict engineer, Baltimore Engineer Dis- 
trict, Maryland. During his tour of duty 
in Baltimore, General Dillard, then a 
lieutenant colonel, was in charge of the 
relief effort at Scranton, Pa., after that 
area was struck by Hurricanes Connie 
and Diane within a 7-day period in 1955. 
This effort which was known as Opera- 
tion Noah resulted in the cleaning up and 
the restoration of the flooded city. 

In 1957 he went to Hawaii to serve as 
battalion commander, 65th Engineer 
Battalion, 25th Infantry Division, and 
later as assistant chief of staff, G4, 25th 
Infantry Division. 

From 1959 to 1963, he served as assist- 
ant director for military construction, 
Western area, Office of the Chief of En- 
gineers, Washington, D.C., before assum- 
ing his duties as member of Civil En- 
gineering Branch, Organization of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Washington, D.C., 
where he served from 1963 to 1965. 

In 1965 General Dillard became the 
district engineer, U.S. Army Engineer 
District, Los Angeles, where he was re- 
sponsible for the planning, direction, 
supervision of military and civil public 
works over portions of seven State areas 
embracing the Colorado River system 
and southern California. In this capacity 
he served as contracting officer for design 
and construction programs approximat- 
ing $130 million annually, which varied 
in scope from construction of dams and 
related flood control works, development 
of deep water harbors, beach erosion and 
related coastal engineering matters, to 
complex missile and space launch facili- 
ties and systems. 

From 1966 to June 1968, the General 
first served as assistant division engineer 
and then division engineer, South Pacific 
Division, San Francisco, where he was 
responsible for the entire Corps of En- 
gineers program for the Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Sacramento districts. He 
performed with great distinction in this 
office and when he left in June 1968 to 
become commander, U.S. Army Engineer 
Command, Vietnam, those of us who 
have been in the field of public works and 
water resources development recognized 
that he had served in the finest tradition 
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of engineer-soldier of the Corps of En- 
gineers. 

General Dillard’s death in Vietnam 
comes as a blow to all of us on the Com- 
mittee on Public Works who have known 
and worked with him over the years, and 
I know that I speak for all the members 
of the committee in expressing our sin- 
cerest regrets to his wife, Bette, his sons 
Gerry and John III, and his daughter, 
Revalee, and to his mother, Mrs, Frank 
Kulman. 

I would add at this point in the Rec- 
orp the eulogy delivered by Lt. Gen. F. J. 
Clarke, chief of engineers, at Arlington 
National Cemetery on May 20th, and the 
meditation eulogy at the Memorial Serv- 
ice at the Presidio in San Francisco: 


EvuLocy DELIVERED BY Lr. GEN. F. J. CLARKE, 
CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, AT THE FUNERAL OF 
Mas. Gen. JOHN A. B, DILLARD 
Judged by results, Jack Dillard was cer- 

tainly a successful leader. He established high 

goals and regardless of the challenges he 
found the best way to accomplish those goals. 

Jack was an energetic, dynamic officer who 

was equally as skilled and professional lead- 

ing troops in combat as he was directing 
programs to improve the quality of life in 
the United States. 

I knew Jack well, and with those here to- 
day, I am richer for having known him. He 
was a man you could not help but like, His 
warm easy smile, bouyant personality and 
pleasant charm quickly captivated those who 
knew him. He was a devoted husband and fa- 
ther and had an intense interest in all who 
served with him. We will be richer by carry- 
ing the memory of our too brief association 
with him. 

The profession of generalship and com- 
mand requires great personal sacrifices. Jack 
Dillard knew this and ultimately made the 
greatest sacrifice—which is why we are 
solemnly gathered here to honor him to- 
day. But Jack Dillard was a leader—he liked 
leading—he was proud, courageous, intelli- 
gent—an able soldier, who sought the most 
from life. How characteristic it was that 
while Jack was a student at VMI, he was a 
varsity letterman in track, and wrestling. 
This is not strange to those of us who knew 
him well. Although he was not a physically 
large man he had a super abundance of 
courage, tenacity and daring which he so 
bravely demonstrated to the end. 

Jack was a strong, dedicated, compas- 
sionate leader. He met every challenge con- 
fidently and with true genius. Yes, Jack was 
a real professional who possessed those rare 
qualities that weld a fine mind and a fight- 
ing yet loving heart to become an inspira- 
tional leader. How right his VMI classmates 
were in 1942 when they said he had the 
“ability to make a crackjack Army Officer.” 
From his first Army days as a Platoon lead- 
er in the 125th Armored Engineer Battalion 
until his final day as the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the U.S. Army Engineer Command, 
Vietnam, Jack Dillard proved to be an all- 
giving officer, dedicated to his country, to 
his chosen service and to those he led. 

His country, for which he gave his life, 
and especially we in the Army who know 
so well the risks and sacrifices, share the 
grief of his family. We are all shocked by 
their tragic loss. Our country has too few 
Jack Dillards during these times when we 
need so many. 


EULOGY AND MEDITATION AT THE MEMORIAL 
SERVICE AT THE PRESIDIO 

General John Albert Broadus Dillard, Jr., 
was a man respected and admired by his su- 
periors, peers, and subordinates. One friend 
and fellow general officer wrote of him, ”... 
one of the greatest men I've known.” He was 
first a man’s man—very strong and stable. He 
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at times, seemed to have an armor of tough- 
ness which shielded a kind and generous soul. 

He loved life and manifested this in his 
heavy schedule of varied activities. His friends 
respected him for his keen intellectual curi- 
osity. They admired him for his persistent 
search for new and better ways to accom- 
plish a given task. Unafraid of change, he 
sought for the best way to foster progress 
and encourage development. His close associ- 
ates noticed that his strong personal traits 
were balanced by a good sense of humor. 

General Dillard enjoyed life with its 
pulsing, throbbing reality. He wanted to be 
involved in the great issues of our times. His 
aim was excellence. He expected this of him- 
self and encouraged this worthy goal in his 
followers. He was a leader of man and would 
have excelled in any chosen endeavor, had 
he chosen to be in some other field of service. 
We in the armed forces were fortunate to 
have had him as one of our leaders. We need 
men of his high caliber in our armed sery- 
ices, and we are all the poorer now because 
of his untimely death. 

However, to live life in all its fullness 
means to take risks. To taks risks means to 
involve oneself in life’s active stream. He who 
is not willing to risk himself in life’s battles 
and challenges does not live, but merely 
exists. The fearful man sits on the safe banks 
of life’s stream and lets fear stifie and 
strangle his life. Not so for the man who 
dares, who has the courage to involve him- 
self in life and to affirm himself; the man 
who seeks to fulfill his life. Such was this 
man, John Albert Broadus Dillard, Jr., a 
strong man who sought to live the fullness 
of life, who died in action, doing his duty as 
a man of arms. 


GEN. JOHN DILLARD EULOGY 
HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my understanding that the Hon. 
GEORGE H. FALLON, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works of the House of 
Representatives is placing in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Record certain remarks 
eulogizing the late Gen. John Dillard, 
an officer in the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. I would like to join and be 
associated with the remarks of the chair- 
man of the committee. 

The late Gen. Jack Dillard was the 
division engineer of the South Pacific 
Division Office of the Corps of Engineers 
with headquarters in San Francisco, my 
home State of California, during the 
period from 1966 to 1968, and it was my 
privilege to be associated with him in 
connection with several water resource 
development projects in my district. As 
ranking minority member of the Flood 
Control Subcommittee, I got to know 
Jack Dillard well. If there was ever any- 
one that met the criteria of a great 
American, and a great builder of America 
it was Gen. Jack Dillard. 

In my view General Dillard was one 
of the most competent and alert officers 
I ever knew. He was a real star on the 
horizon of the Corps of Engineers and 
his capacity to perform well was un- 
limited. Without a doubt he would have 
gone all the way to the very top as an 
officer. 
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There are many public works projects 
in the State of California that will stand 
as a lasting tribute to General Dillard. 

The flood control projects which he 
planned and constructed will be a living 
monument to his memory. General Dil- 
lard, who helped to preserve human life 
through his engineering activities, gave 
his own life for his country. 


DISSERVICE BY COLLEGE 
HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps minority elements speak out with 
2 loud voice in order to obtain the atten- 
tion they would not otherwise receive. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that 
the silent majority is very much with us, 
speaking out once in a while to express 
its view. 

Just recently one of the silent ma- 
jority spoke out in a letter to the editor 
that appeared in the May 15, 1970, issue 
of the Evening Sentinel, a daily news- 
paper in Carlisle, Pa. Because this letter 
brings a constructive admonition to an 
educational institution in my congres- 
sional district and a timely message to 
all of us, I insert it into the CONGRES- 
soma Record and recommend its read- 
ng: 

DISSERVICE BY COLLEGE 
To the Eprror of the SENTINEL: 

Consider this an open letter to the Dick- 
inson College administrators, faculty, and 
student body: 

“Congratulations! You have now joined 
an number of colleges and uni- 
versities who would rather sacrifice principle 
and capitulate to student demands than 
resist pressure and stand on its own merit. 
By removing academic credit for ROTC ac- 
tivities, you have taken another step toward 
disenfranchising those men and women who 
over the years have given the last full meas- 
ure of devotion to guarantee those rights 
which a minority of present-day students 
are so quick to abuse. Why yield to the de- 
mands of radicals and dissidents? Has any 
consideration been given to those patriotic 
students who may want to use ROTC as 
part of their academic curriculum? Such 
students have as much right to do so as the 
minority have to demand the abolition of 
credit. 

“Who forced students to attend Dickinson 
or any other college? I always thought they 
attended because of their own free will. None 
were forced to enroll. They should be willing 
to abide by the rules of the college of their 
choice, and if they do not, they should be 
expelled, not tolerated, or worse still sanc- 
tioned by a spineless administration. Expul- 
sion for failure to measure up to certain 
academic, moral, and social standards has 
always been the prerogative of every college, 
and it should be enforced. If it is not then 
colleges are saying, in effect, “Go ahead and 
do your own thing. Do whatever you choose, 
legal or not, and you will be allowed to get 
away with it.” There is a better way to teach 
our young people responsibility and respect. 
It is called discipline. 

“As a taxpayer who is trying to get a 
college education by attending part-time and 
working full-time, I say to this radical mi- 
nority: I would have greatly appreciated the 
opportunity at your age to get my education. 
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If you don't want to use your opportunity, 
then get out and make room for people who 
want to study, not raise hell. Your fellow 
students who wish to apply themselves to 
academic pursuits will be forever in your 
debt. You dissenters should remember a 
time-honored axiom, i.e., “The pen is might- 
ier than the sword.” 

“Dickinson College, you have done your 
community and your nation a disservice.” 

JOHN W. SHEPARD. 
GARDNERS, PA. 


LING-TEMCO-VOUGHT, INC., 
RESTRUCTURE 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Paul Thayer, president of LTV Aero- 
space Corporation, Dallas, Tex., has writ- 
ten to me outlining the restructuring 
process which has recently taken place 
within Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc., and its 
effect on LTV Aerospace Corp, In order 
that everyone will be familiar with what 
has taken place, I have received approval 
of Mr. Thayer to place his letter in the 
Recorp, and its content follows: 


LTV AEROSPACE CORPORATION, 
Dallas, Tex., May 22, 1970. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
2311 Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear TIGER: I am sure you have read in the 
newspapers or learned from other sources 
that Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc. has restruc- 
tured its top management. Because this ac- 
tion may have raised questions in your mind 
regarding the impact on LTV Aerospace Cor- 
poration, I want to take this opportunity to 
review recent events at LTV, Inc.; stress that 
these events have no effect on LTV Aero- 
space Corporation and, finally, emphasize our 
corporation’s future plans. 

LTV, Inc. has been involved for several 
years in an aggressive acquisition program. 
A combination of internal and external fac- 
tors including the declining stock market, 
anti-trust actions involving LTV, Inc.'s ac- 
quisition of Jones and Laughlin, and the 
need to service a substantial debt prompted 
the Board of Directors to streamline the LTV, 
Inc. organization. To focus maximum atten- 
tion and expertise on LTV, Inc.’s financial 
affairs, Mr. Robert H. Stewart III, of the First 
National Bank in Dallas was named as Chair- 
man of the Board. James J. Ling, formerly 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, be- 
came President of LTV, Inc., with Clyde 
Skeen resigning from that position. The 
Board's size was reduced from 20 members to 
14; the reduction in the Board’s size will fa- 
cilitate expeditious decision making in all 
major policy areas of LTV, Inc.'s operations. 

I am confident LTV, Inc. will successfully 
resolve its current operational and financial 
problems and regain its position of pre- 
eminence. 

LTV, Inc. is a majority shareholder of a 
number of subsidiary compantes, including 
LTV Aerospace, Braniff, Jones & Laughlin 
and Wilson. At present LTV, Inc. owns 63% 
of the common stock of LTV Aerospace Cor- 
poration, The remaining stock is owned by 
the general investing public. LTV Aerospace 
is an independent, legal entity. It has its 
own bank credit on which LTV, Inc. is nei- 
ther guarantor nor co-maker. The financial 
community, Including our 21 line banks, 
has demonstrated continued confidence in 
our financial position, We are in a very 
sound financial posture. LTV Aeropsace Cor- 
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poration has independent contracting au- 
thority; it alone is the contracting party 
with its government and non-government 
customers. LTV Aerospace Corporation’s pol- 
icy direction comes exclusively through its 
own Board of Directors, which remains un- 
changed. We will continue to receive a small 
portion of management services from LTV, 
Inc., as we have in the past, and for that 
we pay an allocated overhead fee. LTV, Inc. 
has not chosen to become involved at all 
in the operational aspects of LTV Aerospace 
Corporation in the past and we have been 
assured by the restructured LTV, Inc. Board 
of Directors that they will not become in- 
volved in the future. 

It is natural that most “outsiders” iden- 
tify LTV, Inc, and LTV Aerospace Corpora- 
tion as synonymous. I hope that this miscon- 
ception has been clarified. We are proud of 
the affiliation with our parent, but I must 
Stress that LTV, Inc.'s present, temporary 
problams have no impact on LTV Aerospace. 
There is no legal way that LTV, Inc. can ef- 
fect the financial security of LTV Aero- 
space. LTV Aerospace is an independent, 
profitable, stable and viable company, and 
the recent events at LTV, Inc. have not af- 
fected this situation. LTV Aerospace Cor- 
poration has charted its own future path of 
sound growth and stable operation. That 
path will be to continue to seek government 
business and to maintain our present posi- 
tion of leadership in the military, defense 
and space fields, and at the same time broad- 
en our sales base in non-government busi- 
ness. We will continue our cost reduction 
efforts to make us an even stronger competi- 
tor for government contracts. Finally, we will 
continue to be guided by the best interests 
of our customers, employees and all 
shareholders. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL THAYER. 


WEAK FAITH, HARDENED ARTERIES 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. WYLIE, Mr. Speaker, our society 
is presently in a state of apprehension 
over the rising tide of civil disorder in 
our land. Most of the concern correctly 
centers around the disruptive activities 
of a small minority who believe that 
nonnegotiable demands, violence, and 
revolution are the ultimate solution to 
any and all social problems. Unfortu- 
nately, some public figures, who should 
know better, contribute to the crisis by 
preaching gloom and doom. Those mis- 
guided individuals have failed to view 
America in the historic context of her 
previous trials and, therefore, overlook 
the great resiliency of the American peo- 
ple in our constitutional system to sur- 
vive a crisis or public officials who con- 
tribute thereto. 

There is an excellent editorial com- 
menting on this situation in the Monday, 
May 25, 1970, issue of the Columbus 
Citizen-Journal, which is published in 
my district. 

I insert this article in the RECORD, so 
that all of my colleagues may have the 
benefit of the views of this outstanding 
editorial: 

WEAK FAITH, HARDENED ARTERIES 

In a recent New York address, our retired 
chief justice, Earl Warren, declared that 
never in the last century has the country 
seen such trouble. 
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Never is quite a while, and since the Civil 
War was before Mr. Warren’s time he wisely 
didn't mention it in his reckoning. 

He might have been wiser still if he had 
remembered the early 1930s when the banks 
went broke, soup lines extended around the 
block, millions were jobless and Commu- 
nists and like inciters held meetings on the 
courthouse steps. 

In this century we also had World War I, 
with 320,000 American casualties, and World 
War II, with more than a million. 

You name it. Seldom in our entire history, 
including the last 100 years, has there been 
& time without some type of crisis; although 
it must be admitted some were worse than 
others. 

In each of these times of trouble, there 
always have been those of weak faith and 
hardening of the arteries who were overly 
articulate and fully convinced the country 
was headed straight for doom. 

Somehow, we survived all these strains 
and, if the past is any guide, we will survive 
this one. It may not look that way some 
days, but the odds are we will come out with 
compensating gains, with many of our long- 
standing, neglected evils corrected. 

Before this happens, we will have to re- 
store the orderly process of achieving our 
ends—the process which has been disrupt- 
e by widespread and heedless violence, 

In this respect, we are not talking about 
the peaceful protesters and petitioners— 
who have the same right to voice their 
opinions as Warren. But their pleas and 
views are being drowned out by the mind- 
less radicals, the professional aggravaters 
and the anarchists who think dissent can 
be expressed only with rocks, 

Back in the good old days when, by in- 
ference from Warren's speech, things were 
better, the first student to throw a rock or 
“liberate” a dean's office would have been 
expelled from school and dared to come 
back. 

Now he often gets a conference with the 
university president who, like as not, apolo- 
gizes for having a window in front of the 
rocks, and promises to do better. 

Our authorities in many cases, have lost 
their nerve and have become unsure of the 
difference between right and wrong. 

The result is that minorities (often tiny 
minorities) of students across the country 
have been permitted to close universities, 
destroy property, abuse officials and, worse, 
deprive their brothers and sisters of the op- 
portunity to gain a tax-financed education. 

One of the prime functions of Government 
is to preserve law and order, and Govern- 
ment which fails in that function is not 
much of a Government. Unless Government 
soon begins to perform as it should, the 
great majority of quiet citizens surely will 
come out of their shells and demand action, 
in the name of common decency and ordi- 
nary public right. 

When it has been re-established that rock 
throwing is assault and battery, that burn- 
ing is arson and killing is murdor, all crimes 
covered by laws long on the books, we can 
more readily go about the urgent business 
of listening to peaceful complaint and en- 
treaty. 


ENERGY PROSPECTS FOR THE 
SEVENTIES 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
attention to the fact that a critical en- 


ergy shortage threatens the United 
States. 
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We have read a great deal in recent 
days about the possibility of brownouts 
in the Eastern States this summer be- 
cause of overloads on our electric power 
system. 

An equally serious or perhaps more 
serious situation is likely to arise next 
winter with regard to supplies of natural 
gas. This is a problem to which we shoud 
be turning out attention right now. 

Industry in my congressional district 
suffered a serious financial setback in 
January when it became necessary to 
curtail natural gas service to all indus- 
trial users for a period of 8 days in order 
to protect the domestic householder re- 
quirements. This was due to the pro- 
longed colder than normal weather ex- 
perienced in our area but was also ag- 
gravated by a threatened longer term gas 
supply shortage. 

The inability of both major natural 
gas distributors of my area to obtain suf- 
ficient long-term volumes of natural gas 
from any of the interstate sources in the 
coming months could further complicate 
this situation. Not only has it been nec- 
essary to restrict any major industrial 
usage normally required for expansion 
and growth but lack of committed long- 
range supplies has required postponing 
plans for the encouragement of relocat- 
ing new industrial business until this 
condition is corrected. 

Unless there is a recurrence of the 
severity of the weather pattern next win- 
ter, present supplies appear adequate to 
accommodate existing needs with this 
temporarily restricted industrial devel- 
opment. 

For the past several months the Fed- 
eral Power Commission has been actively 
grappling with this serious supply mat- 
ter. Formal proceedings are currently 
underway which should alleviate what 
could otherwise develop into a national 
energy crisis. An immediate increase in 
the authorized field price of gas is re- 
quired to give an incentive for producers 
to drill for gas. This would not perform 
any miracle by producing immediate re- 
sults, but it could go far to reverse the 
trend. Ever since the Supreme Court in 
1954 found that the Natural Gas Act of 
1938 required regulation of the wellhead 
price of gas, exploratory drilling has de- 
clined. The reserve-to-production ratio 
has declined from 29.5 years in 1947 to 
14.6 years in 1968. With an increase of 
26 million new customers in the same 
period, representing a 300-percent in- 
crease in demand, it is little wonder that 
we are faced with a supply problem 
today. 

Hopefully, prompt Federal Power 
Commission action will do much to en- 
courage sufficient volumes of natural gas 
for delivery in interstate commerce. 

What would this mean to the house- 
holder? Primarily this would mean a 
slight increase in the cost of gas. Per- 
haps a few cents at the burner tip would 
be enough to produce an adequate in- 
centive to the independent producers and 
the transmission industry to devote the 
needed investment to reverse the present 
trend. This added incentive would permit 
the expensive task of exploring for, drill- 
ing for, and transporting sufficient quan- 
tities of the required natural gas to the 
marketplace. 
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The average annual gas bill for my dis- 
trict runs about $200 for a family of four. 
Obviously this would vary with the size 
and type of house, but with an increase 
of only 5 cents per day to this average 
a sufficient increase in the field price 
could be generated to alter the present 
dim prospects. Certainly an increase of a 
few cents a day would be viewed worth- 
while by the gas using householder when 
considered in the context of either hav- 
ing assured supply to get through the 
normal, cold midwestern winter or risk- 
ing the alternative. 

Throughout the 1960’s extensive hear- 
ings were conducted by the Federal 
Power Commission in formal cases des- 
ignated area rate proceedings. These cul- 
minated in the downward adjustment of 
the field price of natural gas flowing 
from the great national reservoirs; 
namely, the southwest and the offshore 
Louisiana areas during a time when cost 
of production and financing were rapidly 
increasing in this already high risk busi- 
ness. The previous commissions may well 
have considered that they were perform- 
ing a public service in forcing lower rates 
and requiring numerous rate refunds to 
be passed along by all segments of the 
business. Unfortunately, this has not 
proved to be the case. This shortsighted 
action, rather than being a public serv- 
ice has produced a number of serious side 
effects. Not only has the lack of incentive 
reduced exploration, and development of 
natural gas reserves been brought to a 
halt, but the remaining limited produc- 
tion is largely consumed in intrastate 
commerce avoiding this unrealistic regu- 
lation. This unrealistic pricing dis- 
couraged the proper and prompt devel- 
opment or expansion of interstate pipe- 
line networks and facilities which require 
the heavy outlay of capital. 

All of these factors coupled with the 
increased demands flowing from local 
pollution control activity has placed a 
serious drain on supply. These unfortu- 
nate developments have now further 
been amplified by the unnecessary post- 
ponement of the Federal lease sales by 
the Department of Interior in the off- 
shore Louisiana area. These offshore 
areas, containing great volumes of gas, 
were methodically developed over many 
years containing reservoirs reliably pro- 
jected to provide for much of this Na- 
tion’s needs. This disruption, apparently 
thought to be required to prevent oil spill 
and seepage pollution, could not be fur- 
ther from the fact. The pollution risks 
from such a gas producing activity are 
nil. Fortunately, this is apparently now 
recognized and lease sales are to be re- 
sumed and are now scheduled to com- 
mence in July. Let us hope there are no 
further delays. 

To add to this complex situation much 
of the capital normally allocated by in- 
dustry for the proper development of 
reserves in these prime areas has now 
been diverted to exploratory purposes in 
other areas around the world including 
the north slope of Alaska. Even if this is 
eventually successful it will involve a 
considerable expenditure for transporta- 
tion costs. This latter project alone will 
run into billions of dollars. 

With a prompt and coordinated pro- 
gram of revitalizing the known sources 
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of supply in many of the proven areas 
where transportation facilities exist some 
hope exists, 

As an example of shortsighted regula- 
tion, the price of southern Louisiana gas 
was 234% cents per 1,000 cubic feet in 
1962 and was systematically reduced by 
the Federal Power Commission to 18% 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet during an in- 
flationary period with a concomitant re- 
duction of drilling and exploratory activ- 
ity by over 30 percent. 

The curtailment of natural gas service 
to industries throughout the country, in 
addition to causing needless unemploy- 
ment, has necessitated restrictions on 
industrial expansion and plant construc- 
tion. This prospect has untold long-range 
effects. The present Federal Power Com- 
mission is to be commended for its forth- 
right assessment of the problem and 
hopefully prompt modification of pricing 
and other regulatory requirements that 
should correct this problem. 

The natural gas industry now supplies 
one-third of the United States energy 
requirements. At a time when our popu- 
lation is increasing and the manifold 
needs of our society requires reliable 
energy sources, it is important for men 
of vision and courage to take all appro- 
priate steps to avoid restrictions and en- 
courage responsible action, Hopefully the 
mistakes of the past can be avoided. 
Hopefully this belated relief will prove 
timely. And hopefully all segments of the 
industry can now devote their full ener- 
gies to alleviating this serious disruption 
and assure the long-range development 
of a vital energy source important to all 
consuming householders and the indus- 
try of our Nation. 


NEPALIZE NEPAL TO PROTECT OUR 
BOYS IN PAKISTAN 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was around the time of Sir Isaac 
Newton that someone first observed that 
enthusiasm for war was proportional to 
the square of one’s distance from the 
front. Several centuries earlier, someone 
else had observed, in less quantitative 
fashion, that old men declare wars but 
young men die in them. 

Columnist Arthur Hoppe has taken 
these self-evidently truthful descriptions 
of inequity and proposed a rather elegant 
solution to them. His solution is a new 
draft law providing that “those who like 
a war ought to go fight it.” 

Since such an army of patriots would 
be very efficient, Mr. Hoppe predicts that 
the Soviet Union and Red China would 
be favorably impressed and follow suit. 
Ultimately, he looks forward to the day 
when these new armies, composed of all 
human beings who like wars, will meet in 
some Place like Antarctica in one mag- 
nificent battle—a battle fought to the 
very last man. 

I include the column entitled “The 
Only Fair Draft Law” by Arthur Hoppe, 
from the San Francisco Chronicle of May 
19, 1970, at this point in the RECORD: 
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THE ONLY Farr DRAFT Law 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


WASHINGTON, June 1.—A brigade of New 
York hard-hat construction workers, led by 
General Barry Goldwater and other former 
public officials, enplaned for Pakistan today 
to prepare for the invasion of Nepal. 

“We'll lick those Nepalese in six weeks,” 
confidently predicted Sergeant (formerly 
Congressman) L. Mendel Rivers as he shoul- 
dered his pack. 

The invasion was proposed only ten days 
ago by Senator (now Corporal) John Stennis. 

“We must invade Nepal,” he argued on 
Face the Press; “in order to protect the flanks 
of our boys in Pakistan who are protecting 
the flanks of our boys in Burma, who are 
protecting the flanks of our boys in Thailand, 
who are protecting the flanks of our boys in 
Camobdia, who are protecting the flanks of 
our boys in Vietnam so that our boys can 
come home sooner.” 

Senator Stennis was, of course, immedi- 
ately drafted under the new Volunteer Army 
Law. 

The law, to paraphrase its legal language, 
simply says, “Those who like a war ought to 
go fight it.” 

The law, sponsored by a coalition of Doves, 
sailed through Congress last year. The Doves 
noted that the proposed law was not only 
far more fair than the old Selective Service 
System, but it would produce a far more ef- 
ficient Army. 

“A soldier who likes a war,” they pointed 
out, “will fight it with much greater enthu- 
siasm than one who doesn't.” 

The logic of both arguments proved over- 
whelming. The public, long uneasy about the 
morality of forcing reluctant young men to 
fight old men’s wars, supported the measure 
wholeheartedly. 

The Hawks in Congress had little to say 
against the bill at the time. They have had 
even less to say about the war since—nerv- 
ously prefacing any remark with, “Now I 
don’t like this war one bit, but . . .” 

It was the failure of Goldwater, Rivers and 
Stennis to employ this disclaimer in their 
enthusiasm that got them drafted. The Hard- 
hats were called up when they shouted 
“Nepalize Nepal!” while clobbering 50 peace 
demonstrators with their crowbars. 

A near crisis resulted when the Vice Presi- 
dent attacked the peace demonstrators as 
“prurient purveyors of pernicious pleonasm" 
for “damaging the tools of American working 
men with their heads.” But he hastily ex- 
plained that just because he didn't like peace 
demonstrators, it didn’t mean he liked the 
war, 

The new American Army of war-lovers has, 
as predicted, proved superb in battle. As a 
result, it came as no surprise when the Soviet 
Presidium last month issued an edict similar 
to the U.S. law. Red China and other nations 
are now following suit. 

This has led to the hope in some quarters 
that these new armies, composed of all hu- 
man beings who like wars, will meet in some 
place like Antarctica in one magnificent bat- 
tle—a battle fought to the very last man. 

Such hopes are expressed only in private, 
however. Unfortunately, under the new Vol- 
unteer Army Law, no one in his right mind 
would admit publicly to liking a war such as 
that. 


GREECE: A REALISTIC VIEW 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to introduce 
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some rather significant facts pertaining 
to H.R. 17604, particularly as they relate 
to the $50 million for financing the U.S. 
share of the NATO infrastructure. The 
importance of NATO is unquestionable 
and continued financial support will as- 
sure its performance as the peacekeeper 
against communism in the European 
community. 

It is well known that the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization—NATO— 
was established in 1949 to unite the ef- 
forts of its members for collective defense 
and for the preservation of peace and se- 
curity against the advance of interna- 
tional communism which at that time 
was steadily advancing across Eastern 
Europe. Today, I would like to make spe- 
cific mention of one member of NATO, 
Greece, because of the little attention be- 
ing given this strategically significant 
and all-important nation which is a 
faithful friend of the United States. We 
should recognize these people as our 
friends. American tourists returning from 
Greece have nothing but laudatory com- 
ments regarding the order and safety 
that reigns in the cities throughout the 
country. It behooves us to take note of 
this when it is not even safe in these 
United States to walk the streets of our 
large metropolitan cities at night. 

Turning to the military-politico as- 
pects for a moment, Greece occupies a 
very important strategic position on the 
southern front of Allied Command 
Europe. Since joining NATO, Greece has 
been a stalwart NATO member and has 
devoted great effort and has contributed 
her armed forces in the fulfillment of 
NATO's objective of maintaining a cred- 
ible military posture against further 
Communist aggression thus insuring the 
preservation of peace and security in the 
area of NATO’s Allied Forces, Southern 
Europe. 

In view of her limited industrial and 
financial resources, Greece has for years 
depended largely on the United States to 
assist in providing the weapons and 
equipment needed by the Hellenic Armed 
Forces to carry out her assigned NATO 
missions. In recent years the military 
aid provided by the United States to 
Greece has been designed to insure the 
maintenance, readiness, and training of 
her forces and to provide a modest de- 
gree of modernization which today is 
badly needed. 

Visits and observation of Greek forces 
in maneuvers by NATO commanders 
confirm that if Greek land, sea, and air 
forces are to be capable of carrying out 
their important NATO assigned missions 
and commitments, a relaxation of the 
present selective suspension of the de- 
livery of items under the United States 
military aid program is essential. While 
a continuation of the present flow of re- 
pair and replacement parts are required, 
modest relaxation of the suspension of 
major items such as tanks, aircraft, and 
ships is also required. 

About the time of the Suez crisis in 
1956, the Soviets embarked on a tremen- 
dous program of naval and maritime con- 
struction. Since the Arab-Israel war in 
1967 the Soviets have greatly accelerated 
their naval presence in the Mediter- 
ranean. This places them on the flank 
and rear of NATO Europe. This has 
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placed a greatly increased requirement 
on the NATO naval forces—including 
Greece—in the Mediterranean for sur- 
veillance and otherwise countering this 
increasing Soviet naval threat. 

The strategic location of Greece in the 
Mediterranean area, coupled with her 
proven traditional, technical, and per- 
sonnel naval capabilities make the Hel- 
lenic Navy a particularly valuable asset 
in meeting this Soviet naval threat. How- 
ever, the present Greek naval capability 
is seriously limited because of the ob- 
solescence and small size of her present 
naval forces. 

For these reasons the delivery of naval 
items, particularly ships, presently in the 
U.S. military aid program earmarked for 
Greece, but on which delivery has been 
suspended, are of critical importance to 
the Hellenic navy. The early delivery of 
these ships would greatly enhance the 
capability of Greece to contribute valu- 
able assistance to the NATO naval forces 
in the Mediterranean in countering the 
accelerated presence of the Soviet Navy 
in the Mediterranean. The Soviets would 
indeed enjoy having within their bloc the 
outstanding seaports of Greece, but we 
can be assured that the strong anti-Com- 
munist government in Greece will not 
permit it. 

Therefore, it is extremely important 
that aid in terms of ship deliveries be 
provided on a timely basis to insure that 
we are not too late to support our friends. 
Additionally, the suspension of arms and 
equipment such as the more than 350 
tanks now in storage in Italy at a cost of 
approximately $1 million annually to the 
United States should be lifted to permit 
timely delivery to Greece. 

One final word about the capability 
and dependability of Greek armed forces 
in an emergency. The present Greek Gov- 
ernment and its armed forces are 
strongly anti-Communist. The Hellenic 
armed forces are tough and well trained. 
They can be depended on to carry out 
their NATO commitments and fight 
Communist aggression. Their ability to 
do so, however, is seriously weakened by 
denying them the arms and equipment 
they so badly need to contribute their 
full military capability in support of 
NATO. Their reliability, their strong 
anti-Communist attitude and their 
proven support of their commitment to 
NATO's objectives make it highly desir- 
able that the United States continue to 
provide modern arms and equipment to 
Greece. 


RECYCLING RESOURCES 
HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, the Repub- 
lican Task Force on Earth Resources 
and Population of which I am chairman, 
has studied both the population growth 
problem and the mineral resource situa- 
tion for the past year. Through our re- 
search and the testimony of experts who 
have appeared before the task force, we 
have realized the significant interrela- 
tionship between these problems. Be- 
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cause our resources are finite, and be- 
cause the population is increasing rapid- 
ly, we must find ways to utilize our re- 
sources more effectively if we are to ac- 
commodate everyone. 

It is possible to respond to this situa- 
tion, however, through the process of re- 
cycling. West Germany, one of the most 
highly industrialized and densely popu- 
lated countries of the world, has solved 
one of its major shortage problems by 
using this process. West Germany meets 
more than 60 percent of its water de- 
mand by recycling waste water within 
its factories. An article from the New 
York Times, April 19, 1970, by Mr. Clyde 
H. Farnsworth explains this West Ger- 
man development. This is an interesting 
article and good news for many of our 
cities that face the same problem. Mr. 
Speaker; I insert this article in the REC- 
orp for the benefit of my colleagues at 
this point: 

GERMANS DEVELOP PROFICIENCY 
IN REUSING WATER 


(By Clyde H. Farnsworth) 


Parts, April 18.—Ten per cent of the waste 
water from West German towns and factories 
is reused for public and industrial water 
supplies. West German industry meets more 
than 60 per cent of its water demand by re- 
cycling waste water within its factories. 

In one of the most highly industrialized 
and densely populated countries of the world, 
West Germans have faced a water problem 
for years. 

A new antipollution study by the 22-nation 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development examined what the West Ger- 
mans have done to deal with the problem, 
and found that in practical use of water- 
conservation techniques, West Germany is 
perhaps the most advanced nation in the 
world. 

The case study pays particular attention 
to the Ruhr industrial complex, where im- 
mense quantities of water are needed not 
only for drinking but also for industrial 
washing and cooling operations and for car- 
rying off factory wastes. 
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All Ruhr communities, coal mines and fac- 
tories that discharge polluted water are 
forced to join water purification associations 
in which financial liabilities for water treat- 
ment are assessed on the basis of the amount 
of pollutants given off. 

This provides an incentive for industry to 
conserve water through recycling and reproc- 
essing water instead of drawing it from po- 
table supplies. 

A mill producing corrugated cardboard at 
Ebenhausen was cited for the advances it has 
made in recycling. By removing sludge in 
settling tanks and cooling the water in a 
tank, the factory needs to renew its water 
supplies in a gas-scrubbing operation only 
twice a year. 

Cooling operations in Ruhr blast furnaces 
can reduce the use of water 10 times through 
recycling. 

RIVER BANKS AS FILTERS 


The Ruhr, together with certain Japanese 
complexes, ranks as the most highly indus- 
trialized region in the world. 

Specialists from the O.E.C.D. pointed out 
that the West German problem was intensi- 
fied by the fact that West Germany got only 
about one-fifth the rainfall of Japan. 

To replenish drinkable water supplies, the 
study says, the Germans have become high- 
ly skilled in filtering polluted water through 
river banks into infiltration basins. 

The necessary seepage time—that is the 
time the raw water takes to pass through 
the filtering layers—ranges from 40 to 100 
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days, depending on the degree to which the 
river is polluted. 

At the Essen-Uberrugh waterworks, 26,- 
400,000 gallons of water a day are obtained 
in this way. 

Raw water comes from the Spiek, a back- 
water of the Ruhr River, and goes through a 
primary settling basin before it is sent to the 
infiltration basins. From the latter it finds 
its way into the waterworks’ intake wells. 

The water obtained is “quite satisfactory” 
from the chemical standpoint, apart from its 
high carbon dioxide content, the O.E.C.D. 
said. 

This means it is all right to drink. But the 
only requirement was special protection for 
municipal pipe systems. 


BLUE CUT NATURE CENTER, WAYNE 
COUNTY, N.Y.: THE BEAUTIES OF 
NATURE SET ASIDE FOR THE 
YEARS TO COME 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, since the 
beginning of time man has been trying 
to destroy the riches of Nature. 

But in spite of all man’s encroachments, 
animal and plant life persist and when 
left to their natural development, they 
bloom forth full of life. 

It was my privilege a few days ago to 
walk in the perfect silence of a carpet 
of pine needles. The sound of war and 
riots, the sounds of the hustle and bustle 
of our growing complex life, all these 
sounds seemed pretty remote. It was in- 
spiring to be in that stand of pine and 
spruce and soak in the wonders of nature. 

On a visit to my district last weekend, 
I was invited to help dedicate the Blue 
Cut Nature Center, and old farmsite lo- 
cated between the villages of Lyons and 
Newark in Wayne County, N.Y. One 
hundred acres of land—meadow, forests, 
and streams—was set aside by county 
officials as an outdoor classroom for the 
more than 20,000 schoolchildren in the 
county. 

Donald G. Colvin, chairman of the 
Wayne County Board of Supervisors, led 
the ceremonies. To commemorate the 
dedication, Supervisor Colvin planted a 
sugar maple, the official New York State 
tree. 

More than 150 persons participated in 
this ceremony. They included schoolchil- 
dren who will now have a chance to study 
the wonders of nature, parents who can 
take pride in the preservation of this 
small plot of land and members of the 
Newark State School Drum and Bugle 
Corps—recognized for its excellence 
throughout the Empire State. 

Mr. Speaker, persons at every level of 
government and the private sector were 
involved in establishing this center. From 
Wayne County there was the Soil Con- 
servation District; Cooperative Extension 
Service; Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs; Board of Supervisors; Office of 
Civil Defense; public and parochial 
schools; Sheriff’s Department; Fire Co- 
ordinator; American Red Cross; County 
Planning Board; Historical Office; High- 
way Department, and Park Commission. 
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From New York State were the Fish 
and Wildlife Division and the Lands and 
Forest Division of the State Conserva- 
tion Department. From the Federal Gov- 
ernment were the Soil Conservation 
Service and the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service in the 
Agriculture Department, and the In- 
terior Department’s Division of Wildlife 
Management and Enforcement. 

Others who assisted were the Mayo 
Nurseries; Winchester Arms; Curtice- 
Burns Foods; Wards Natural Science 
Establishment, and the Clyde Chapter 
of the Eastern Milk Producers. 

The program was coordinated by 
Charles Costello, manager of the Wayne 
County Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service. 

Among the speakers were Chairman 
Colvin, Marshall Tweedie, a student at 
Clyde-Savannah Central School; Don- 
ald Van Liere, chairman of the Wayne 
County Conservation Education Com- 
mittee; George Lookup, Town of Arcadia 
Supervisor, and Assemblyman Joseph 
Finley. 

It is important to remember that man’s 
life span is limited upon this spaceship 
we call earth. Rather than destroy all 
the good in nature that surrounds us we 
should strive to leave for our children 
and their children’s children, the beauty 
of our lands, our wildlife, our waters 
and our sky. 

As I said, it was an inspiring occasion 
to be for a few moments in the silence 
of that stand of pine and spruce. Each 
one of us should relax in the surround- 
ings of nature and reflect on the com- 
plexities of Nature which manifest them- 
selves in such simple trappings. 

Perhaps the thoughts and reflections 
of those who spoke at the dedication of 
the Blue Cut Nature Center on May 22, 
1970, would help you understand the 
feelings I experienced. I would like to 
share those words with you: 


THE BLUE Cur NATURE CENTER 


It is the hope of the Wayne County Con- 
servation Education Committee, through 
the cooperation of the Wayne County Board 
of Supervisors, to develop the Blue Cut Na- 
ture Center into a nature, conservation and 
education center to serve as an outdoor class- 
room where children and adults can expe- 
rience first hand the wonders of nature and 
develop a sound conservation philosophy. 

The idea was conceived by the Wayne 
County Conservation Education Committee 
which formed a steering committee in April, 
1969. This committee developed the idea of a 
permanent conservation education labora- 
tory on the abandoned county farm on Route 
31 in the towns of Aracadia and Lyons. 

After the final proposal was approved by 
the Conservation Education Committee, it 
was presented to the county planner and a 
layout of the area was made. The proposal 
with the layout was then discussed with the 
Wayne County Planning Board, which noti- 
fled the Board of Supervisors of its approval. 

On May 5, 1970, the Wayne County Board 
of Supervisors established the park for the 
educational use of school students and all 
county residents and tourists. 

INVOCATION BY REV. Ivory SIMMONS OF 

Lyons, N.Y. 

Eternal God, we thank and praise Thy holy 
name for all the blessings that enrich and 
ennoble our lives; we thank you for the 
friendship that exists here; for the sunshine 
and flowers; for the trees; the grass; for the 
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storm clouds; and we thank you for the 
beauty of each day; the glory of each sun- 
set; we thank you for the deep water we 
swim in; for the hill to climb; and hard 
work to do; for the music of the birds that 
lifts our heart to heaven; for the hand clasp 
of our friends. 

But most of all, right now, dear God, we 
thank you for those who in these trouble- 
some times can still recognize and see the 
beauty of your natural resources and desire 
to preserve it for this cause. Rest Thy bless- 
ing upon them, that in the future we will 
still have this place and the opportunities it 
offers. 

May these grounds which we now dedicate 
be an enduring witness for all the future 
generations to come. Help us, dear God, to 
use the things we learn from this park; 
make us a better community in which to 
live; we pray in Jesus Christ’s name, Amen, 


A YOUTH'S PERSONAL POINT OF VIEW 
(By Marshall Tweedy) 


I am not an orator and shall not profess 
to be one. But I will admit that I am scared 
silly and afraid to speak, but our environ- 
ment does not want me or you to be silent. 

I have been asked to represent the youth's 
view on conservation and the youth’s view is 
what we need more of. We are going to be 
the ones to pick up the option on this piece 
of run-down real estate called earth, but we 
don’t also want to have to pick up the tab 
for repairs made necessary by the former 
tenants. The youth want the destruction to 
cease, and reparation to begin, but then— 
don't we all? 

The selfish, juvenilistic actions of a few, 
ignored by the circumstantial blind and deaf, 
have thrown nature into a frenzy, The youth, 
as yet, not mired in the struggle for mate- 
rialism, have the time to look at these in- 
justices which have so brutally been brought 
upon our world, and they are yelling “mur- 
der” to ears that are just learning to hear. 
Those youths want to do more than just yell. 
Their hearts crave action, but they need 
knowledge before they can put their heads 
and hands to work. 

Tomorrow will come, be it what it will. 
Give the youth knowledge, materials, respect, 
encouragement, incentive, and let them work 
and gain the self respect and pride that will 
shape that tomorrow into something beauti- 
ful and worth living for. Knowledge can 
work miracles for all ages, but the youth 
learn more easily, and can perform their 
new tasks more quickly and with more skill 
than those who have known for so long, yet 
performed so infrequently. 

Much is learned by youth from the ex- 
amples set by their elders. This action today 
is such an example. The youth can see that 
some do care, those who do will rally around 
and be eager to learn, to do, then to teach 
those in the darkness of ignorance and waste- 
fulness. 

Teach us and we will learn, show us and 
We will see, help us and we will work, but 
ignore us and we are worthless and will cry 
with you. 

Many other youths and I can be instru- 
mental in the preservation of our environ- 
ment. We learn by seeing, hearing, and 
doing. We see what is to be done, we are told 
how to do it, then we act to our fullest to 
eradicate the problem or to make the best 
better. 

No one group is going to solve our environ- 
mental problems. We all have to do our part, 
be it physical work, intelligent planning, fi- 
nancing, or even self denial. It must be done, 
or on earth, we will be done. 

A long time after man’s self destruction, 
Nature shall overcome the asphalt, concrete, 
and steel. But can Nature survive man's mis- 
use and not be overcome herself? Those who 
have allocated this land have taken one step 
forward, but the finish is a hundred yards 
away. The Grimreaper is in a sprint halfway 
down the track. 
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Let me conclude with my personal point 
of view. 
Our eyes have been opened and our feet 
have begun to move. 
Our action here is bread for thought, but 
let's not stop to groove. 
Lord, oil up our hinges and tighten up our 
many loose screws— 
Let’s not leave our world in decadence; Lord, 
bless us in this move. 
Thank you. 


CONSERVATION PaRK DEDICATION REMARKS BY 
DONALD VAN LIERE, CHAIRMAN, WAYNE 
County CONSERVATION EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE 


Chairman Colvin, distinguished guests, 
students, ladies and gentlemen. This is a great 
day for all of us who for some time have 
felt the need for greater emphasis in our 
school systems on conservation education. 
This property, the Blue Cut Nature Center, 
which our County Supervisors have so wisely 
set aside as an outdoor workshop includes 
nearly every type of outdoor ecology found 
in the lake plains area. 

Our public and parochial school systems 
across the County will be able to use these 
grounds to carry out specific conservation 
study programs, Study programs that will 
soon be mandated to the schools by the 
State Education Department. 

If, in the development of this Center, we 
are wise and keep the introduction of steel, 
concrete and macadam at an absolute mini- 
mum; if we are wise and change these sur- 
roundings as little as possible then these 
meadows, marshes, waters and tree planta- 
tions will prove invaluable in our effort to 
teach future generations how better to man- 
age whatever portion of this earth God has 
entrusted to their stewardship. 

This dedication today is possible as a re- 
sult of several years’ effort of the Wayne 
County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, the 
Wayne County 4-H Office, the Wayne County 
ASCS Office, the New York State Conserva- 
tion Department's divisions of Lands and For- 
ests and Fish and Wildlife plus many, many 
dedicated individuals. It might seem our 
goal has been attained. However, this is in 
reality not the end of our efforts but rather 
the start of greater programs in our strug- 
gle to protect our environment from our- 
selves, 

To quote the comicstrip character, Pogo, 
in an all too true remark: “We have met 
the enemy and he is us.” If this County 
owned outdoor workshop can help in getting 
the one point across to our young people 
that as temporary stewards we can and must 
not only stop destroying but start improving 
our natural surroundings then our reason 
for being here today will be more than jus- 
tified, 

Thank you. 

DEDICATION OF THE BLUE CuT NATURE CEN- 
TER: THE ECOLOGY AND HISTORY 


(By George E. Lookup) 


I think it would be interesting to spend 
a few minutes to reflect on the ecology and 
the history of this immediate area. And if 
you will, think of the sounds—from the 
silence of the swamp which is nature’s last 
stronghold, to the blasts of the whistle of 
the steam locomotive as it approached the 
Blue Cut crossing, representing American 
Industry 

This will symbolize the fact that it is hard 
to find a quiet spot in this noisy world. 

The ice-age and the receding ice flow, 
some 18,000 to 25,000 years ago, left this ir- 
regular terrain and the conglomerate types 
of soils. This drumlin, fairly typical in shape 
of those throughout Wayne County, is known 
as a rocdrumlin and is composed of a soft 
rock known as Vernon Shale. When it is 
exposed as it is at the north end of this 
drumlin and the one at the railroad cut it 
gives a bluish appearance. There seems to 
be no doubt that for this reason in 1853 
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when the railroad was constructed and the 
cut made, that it became known as the Blue 
Cut and the road named for it. Now we are 
using this name for this study area. 

For any one who wishes to know more 
about the geology of this area, Mrs. Charlotte 
Alteri of Wolcott is here and is well versed 
on the subject. 

Before 1789, it was nature’s own sanctuary 
with only the sounds of the birds and ani- 
mals and the occasional soft step of the Sen- 
eca hunter. At this time the hearty pioneers 
poled their bateauxs up the Ganargua Creek, 
a mile to the north and stopped along the 
creek, cleared the land and settled the west. 
It abounded in fish and game. Phelps and 
Gorham had purchased the tract and Ontario 
County was formed. Wayne County was 
formed from the northeast corner of Ontario 
County and a part of the Military Tract to 
the east in 1823. Of course, it wasn’t all that 
simple. 

This land was purchased for the County 
Poor House and farm in 1831 and for many 
years supplied much of the food for the 
county’s needy. The timber was cut for lum- 
ber and fuel, or burned on the spot for clear- 
ing the land, no conservation in those days. 
In fact the Wayne History of 1877 says “The 
timber has been swept off; whatever remains 
is valuable”. So, to our quiet spot was added 
the sounds of the axe and plow, the farm 
animals, the carriages and wagons on the 
Lyons-Palmyra Road. 

But in 1825, just to the north of the 
present Barge Canal, was Clinton’s 14 foot 
ditch with all of it’s activity on the tow- 
path. I suppose there was the call “Low 
bridge, Everybody down” as one of the early 
bridges was just beyond the highway build- 
ing. Then in 1860, the Enlarged Erie was 
constructed and opened just this side of the 
present canal. Then in 1916, they eliminated 
the tow path, went to steam instead of horse 
power and built the present Barge Canal. So, 
through the years, you can add to the sounds 
of this area, the men and mules digging the 
ditch, and later the donkey steam engines 
puffing away, the horses on the tow path, 
the songs and shouting of the canalers, and 
later the chug of the steam tug and it’s 
mournful whistle for the locks. 

But in the meantime, to the south, came 
the Iron Horse. The New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad went into operation 
with two tracks in 1853, and it was enlarged 
to four tracks in the 70s. It became the 
greatest railroad in the country and carried 
thousands of people through these flats daily. 
The Empire State Express, the greatest train 
that ever traveled on tracks. 

Two more tracks were built through the 
blue cut by the West Shore Railroad in 1884 
to take over some of the freight business to 
the west. It is now, of course, down to two 
tracks of the Penn-Central. Thus, was added, 
the black smoke, the puff of the engines, 
the click of the wheels, the whistle for the 
crossing, which could be heard for miles in 
the silence of the night. Now, there remain 
only the puffing of the diesels. 

This spot also had its exciting moments 
in February 1892, when there was the sound 
of gun fire over here on the railroad, as Oliver 
Curtis Perry, the famous train robber stole 
a freight locomotive and attempted to escape 
the railroad detectives who were in pursuit 
in another locomotive on another track. Perry 
reversed his engine and they fired at each 
other as they passed several times. Perry 
abandoned his locomotive here at the Blue 
Cut Road and stole a horse and headed 
south and was captured by our illustrious 
Deputy Sheriff Jerry Collins, whose bravery 
earned him the position of sheriff of Wayne 
County for many years. 

But this was not all for this area. Be- 
tween 1906 and 1931 there was the R.S. & E. 
Trolley, traveling on the present Route No. 
31 from Lyons to Newark. It was one of the 
finest and fastest electric railways in the 
country, two tracks. It would rattle over the 
bridge, crossing the West Shore and the Cen- 
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tral (same bridge and blow its electric 
whistle for the Poor House Stop, discharge 
and take on passengers, then the motorman 
would clang the foot bell, and take off at 60 
miles per hour for Lyons and Syracuse. 

No area has seen more transportation fa- 
cilities. Many have gone but others have 
taken their place as time progresses. The 
sounds linger on in the memory of many of 
us oldsters. However, in spite of all of this, 
the swamp, woods and meadow provide for 
all of its inhabitants, the muskrat, and the 
mallard are in the swamp, the great blue 
heron and the bittern can be seen overhead, 
the squirrel and coon have found their 
hollow tree, and believe it or not, but about 
five years ago the beaver had a dam less than 
1000 feet from here. 

Man can help and did when they set out 
this pine-spruce plantation in 1923. If you 
have not experienced the perfect silence of a 
carpet of pine needles, you should go down 
there before you leave. The sounds of war and 
sounds of riots seem pretty remote when you 
are in a forest carpeted with pine needles 
with a wood thrush calling just beyond you. 

Nature has better been able to affect the 
law of supply and demand than man can 
ever do. In spite of man's encroachments 
upon every acre of this land, the wild plants 
and animals persist and left to its natural 
development for a surprising few years, the 
ecology will provide food and protection for 
many more animals, and rarer plants will re- 
turn and this will become an ideal study 
area, surrounded by this noisy world. Here, 
our youth can come and acquire an apprecia- 
tion of the wonders of nature, in a quiet spot. 

Who knows? This might spark an interest 
in some youth, that would kindle into a solu- 
tion to our whole national pollution prob- 
lem. 

BENEDICTION BY REV. Ivory SIMMONS OF 
Lyons, N.Y. 

Our Father, as a city that is set on a hill 
cannot be hid, so we pray that this park 
that is planted on this hillside likewise bear 
witness to the fact that Christ is a living 
reality and that He is still the light of the 
world. As He lives and breathes through His 
natural resources. 

May the beauty of this hillside say to 
those who pass this way, the Lord is a great 
God. 

Now unto Him who is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think 
according to the power that worketh in us, 
unto Him be glory this park, and in Christ 
Jesus through all ages. World without end. 
Amen. 


Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to 
have participated in this program. Each 
one of us knows the value of such centers 
and recreation areas. I am sure that all 
my colleagues will keep this in mind as 
we become involved with legislation 
aimed at preserving our natural re- 
sources, 


MR. MARSHALL BRILEY, SENIOR 
VICE PRESIDENT, OWENS-CORN- 
ING FIBERGLAS CORP., TESTI- 
FIES IN BEHALF OF EDUCATIONAL 
APPROACH TO ECOLOGY 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to include the testimony 


of Mr. John Marshall Briley, senior 
vice president, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
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Corp., in behalf of S. 3151, a bill designed 
to assist in the educational grant field, 
the problem of ecology: 


STATEMENT BY JOHN MARSHALL BRILEY BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE, U.S. SENATE, WEDNESDAY, May 20, 
1970 


I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore your committee to discuss Senate Bill 
3151. First, I would like to identify myself, 
since I appear not only as a member of the 
industrial, but also the educational 
community. 

AS a manufacturer, I am the senior vice 
president of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation. We have sales upwards of $500 
million annually, and are engaged primarily 
in the manufacture of glass fibers and glass 
fiber products which are used in all types of 
insulation, in fabrics, in filtration and in the 
reinforcement of paper, gypsum and a myriad 
of plastic products such as automotive and 
appliance parts, pipes and tanks, construc- 
tion materials, boats and even space 
vehicles. 

From the standpoint of education, I have 
been for over six years the chairman of 
the Ohio Board of Regents—which is the co- 
ordinating and planning agency for the 
entire state-assisted system of higher educa- 
tion, and the advisory body to the execu- 
tive and the legislature. My name is John 
Marshall Briley, and I reside on a farm at 
Perrysburg, Ohio, near the city of Toledo. 

I appear in support of Senator Nelson’s 
bill, which is principally concerned with the 
educational approach to the problems of 
ecology. 

I am decidedly not an expert in the field 
of ecology, and I feel at a disadvantage in 
presuming to comment on a subject so ex- 
tremely complex, and on which there is so 
little public information. Accordingly, I hope 
it will not be taken amiss, nor considered 
presumptuous, if I review briefly what seems 
(at least to me) to be the overall problem 
of ecology. 

Ecology is concerned with the inter-rela- 
tionships between the lives of plants, ani- 
mals, and man, and the environment they 
share. One of its major concepts is that, in 
the process of natural selection, all forms of 
life must adapt to the necessities of sur- 
vival in an environment of land, water, air, 
and sunlight. In fact, the study of ecology 
has suggested for some time that there is a 
kind of balance which develops between all 
life and the environmental factors on this 
planet—a balance which can either sustain 
or destroy life. 

Man himself is the first and only animal 
in history who has exercised a positive con- 
trol over his environment. Through the 
power of his brain, and with the assistance 
of the technology he has continuously de- 
vised for performing his life’s work, man 
alone has been able to adjust his environ- 
ment to his own needs. In his drive for 
civilization and learning which has brought 
him from the cave and the wandering nomad 
to his present state of great numbers, re- 
markable health, and considerable influence, 
man has probably upset some ecological bal- 
ance which could eventually threaten our 
population, our physical well-being and our 
prosperity. 

Probably man's two outstanding achieve- 
ments in relation to his environment have 
been his conquest of disease and his expan- 
sion and diversification of food production. 
Certainly both of these technological 
achievements have reached substantial levels 
of accomplishment. 

Another great achievement of man’s tech- 
nology has been the growth in his material 
comforts: in his use of power to free him- 
self from the slavery of manual labor; in his 
use of resources with which to develop shel- 
ters to withstand extremes of cold and heat; 
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in his development of amazing means of 
transportation and communication; in his 
discovery of synthetic raw materials; and in 
his greatly expanded opportunities for edu- 
cation and recreation. 

But technological achievements can also 
have an adverse impact upon man’s envi- 
ronment. For example, technological achieve- 
ments in both medical science and food sup- 
ply have caused an astounding increase in 
the world’s population; so great, in fact, that 
some are now questioning whether the world 
population growth may not soon exceed our 
environmental capacity to sustain human 
life in a state of some decency and with an 
adequate food supply. 

We are also learning that technology is 
often developed at a price in environmental 
quality. The herbicides and pesticides, which 
have done so much (along with mechanical 
equipment) to expand agricultural produc- 
tion, may also introduce dangerous chemi- 
cals into our water and food supplies, as well 
as upset balances among species of wildlife. 
The industrial power plant and the internal 
combustion engine introduce gases into the 
atmosphere which may reduce sunlight as 
well as dangerously affect the atmosphere 
for plant, animal, and human life. The wa- 
ter cycle, contaminated in many cases by 
industrial, human, and household wastes, is 
returned poorly treated into our water sup- 
plies. Our advancing standard of living is 
consuming raw material resources at a rate 
which might well be beyond our capacity 
to find appropriate replacements. And en- 
vironmental problems are compounded by 
man’s increasing disposition to live in great 
urban complexes. 

In this complex society of 1970 there is an 
instinctive yearning for the simpler and more 
wholesome environment of the poet's bare- 
foot boy. But, as a practical matter, what we 
are concerned with today is the preservation 
of America’s priceless heritage of clean air 
and clean water, of timber, land and wild- 
life—or at least what is left of it. 

The concern for conservation is not new. 
In 1681, when William Penn was planning 
the city of Philadelphia, he said: “Let every 
house be placed if the person pleases, in ye 
middle of its platt as to the breadth way of 
it, that there may be ground on each side 
for gardens, or orchards or fields, so it may 
be a greene country towne which will never 
be burnt and will always be wholesome... .” 
Memories of the Great Fire of London, and 
the dreadful plague, were still vivid at the 
time and, although Penn was planning a 
village in the middle of America’s primeval 
forest, still he was aware of the need for 
trees and gardens in a city plan to prevent 
the spread of fires and to assure a healthy 
community. 

But the remarkable development of our 
economy and society has taken us far beyond 
the planning of a Penn, and we will never 
return to the forest primeval. The problem 
of environmental quality is the challenge 
whether or not man can have population ex- 
pansion and affluence without destroying or 
vitally impairing the environmental resources 
essential to human life. At one extreme is 
the argument that man’s own physical sur- 
vival will eventually so pollute this planet 
with the excrement of his own technology 
and the consequences of his neglect, that the 
water will be undrinkable and the air un- 
breathable. At the other extreme, it is said 
that man’s economic advance is more im- 
portant than landscapes or clear skies. Rea- 
sonable men will agree that, somewhere be- 
tween these extremes (i.e. the forest primeval 
and a dead world) we will find the solution 
to the problem of preserving our environ- 
ment. 

Twin characteristics of the American peo- 
ple are now becoming involved—characteris- 
tics which can be either virtues or vices. And 
by that I mean our well-known impatience 
to solve any problem that confronts us as a 
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nation, and our tendency to go into action 
in ignorance of the facts or the nature or 
dimensions of that problem. 

The recent Earth Day turnouts indicated 
that both impatience and ignorance are in- 
volved. They also evidenced that there is a 
certain mysticism beginning to develop in 
ecology thinking—the idea that nature's bal- 
ance is so delicate it can't be touched, that 
the values and virtues of economic growth 
are outmoded because our technological ad- 
vances are moving mankind towards its own 
destruction. This may be true, or it may not 
be true, But I believe that it is error to state 
that mankind has only these two alternatives 
(i.e., to stop economic growth or hurtle 
down the road to doomsday), because such 
belief—if accepted—could paralyze serious 
action that is needed now, I submit that we 
should move as rapidly as we possibly can 
towards an accurate assessment of the facts, 
so that the ecology problem can be appraised 
and defined—factually and unemotionally. 

I do not concede that economic growth 
has to be stopped, or even slowed down. This 
country couldn't stop it if it tried. We must 
have jobs, homes, transportation, education 
and recreation for 100 million more people. 
And technology itself must grow, because it 
holds the possible remedies not only for sav- 
ing the environment but for doing it ration- 
ally. Only by further advances in technology 
can some environmental problems be met, 
such as improvement in housing standards, 
improvement in transportation and improve- 
ment in living conditions generally. But it is 
now obvious that man in our present society 
must give greater attention than ever before 
to technological assessment; to an evaluation 
of the relationship of environmental conse- 
quences to technological development. 

One dramatic example of the need for such 
assessment is the apparently growing belief 
that reduction in the rate of population 
growth is probably one necessary step at this 
time. Indeed this is official policy in many 
governments and societies today. But it is 
even more widely agreed that more careful 
use of pesticides and herbicides also may be 
essential; but if we thereby lessen agricul- 
tural production, will we not threaten even 
our existing population with inadequate food 
supplies? It would seem that we will prob- 
ably need some balance between the tech- 
nology and environment of food production 
and the pressure of growing populations, be- 
cause science has made it difficult for nature 
to control this balance through drought and 
epidemic. This is what I mean by assessment. 

I would like to comment, very briefly, con- 
cerning the two characteristics of the Ameri- 
can people I have adverted to earlier—acting 
through impatience for results and despite 
ignorance of the facts. For, in our concern 
for environmental quality there is a danger 
of action (or even worse, despair) because of 
our lack of knowledge of the facts about how 
to restore environmental balance in our lives. 

It has become an almost trite expression 
that a nation that spends billions to put a 
man on the moon, should be able to solve its 
pollution problems. But like most generaliza- 
tions it leads to a faulty conclusion, i.e., that 
it is only a matter of spending enough 
money. This is not necessarily true. 

In my own company, for example, we have 
long had problems of air and water pollution. 
Nearly ten years ago we began taking steps to 
solve the problems, and we soon discovered 
that there were no existing machines or 
equipment we could buy which were of much 
help. But we found this out only after spend- 
ing upwards of $5 million at one plant alone. 
We then recognized that our best approach 
was to eliminate the sources of pollution, and 
this reorientation of our approach proved to 
be of fundamental importance. It necessitated 
basic changes in the manufacture of glass 
fibers. 

Our research and development people were 
charged with the responsibility to create and 
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develop changes that would eliminate or 
control our plant effluent, and produce qual- 
ity products at prices the market could af- 
ford. We think we have made significant 
progress. We expect to make more. This takes 
money, of course, but it also takes time— 
and lots of it. And even then we have found 
that different plants (and even different 
manufacturing lines within the same plant) 
require different solutions. 

But we are an impatient people. This very 
trait has accounted for our amazing progress 
and development over a span of 100 years 
wherein we have grown from a divided, war- 
shattered, and infant nation into a great 
world power. We have succeeded because 
we have demanded instant success, but 
psychology teaches that instant gratifica- 
tion can be a dangerous thing; dangerous, 
because it is not always possible. We have 
been so successful in doing so many things 
so well and so swiftly that we are not condi- 
tioned to the right kind of attitude for tasks 
which are going to prove difficult and rela- 
tively slow. In the sudden rush to end pollu- 
tion and make the world safe for future gen- 
erations, it is more than likely that the ex- 
citement engendered in the impatient pur- 
suit of a worthy cause may obscure reason- 
able considerations of the ecological prob- 
lems we face. And this, to my mind, is one 
of the major problems in solving the prob- 
lems of ecology. 

There is no question about technology 
coming up with remedies. They either exist 
now, or can be found with enough time and 
effort. The ultimate question will be: Is so- 
ciety willing to pay the price in both time 
and money? Whichever way the cost is met— 
increased taxes, higher prices, lower profits— 
it will take a big bite out of everybody's 
personal pocketbook. It means a switch in 
the way our Gross National Product is spent 
to meet ecological needs. 

These are going to be enormously com- 
plicated economic and political issues. And 
that is why we need a great deal of analysis, 
fact finding, technological appraisal and hard 
thinking. 

Business has been one big part of the 
ecological problem (although certainly not 
the only one) and business should become 
an active party to the solution. This is why 
I think business should support this bill. It is 
à reasonable beginning for a balanced assess- 
ment of the facts. 

Another reason business should favor this 
bill is because of the increasing need for peo- 
ple trained in the field of ecology. It has been 
the experience of my company that college 
students do not receive the necessary train- 
ing in ecology and environmental control 
that prepares them for industry. 

A Bachelor of Science in Chemistry has 
only had a brief encounter with water pol- 
lution control, and none whatever in indus- 
trial hygiene nor phases of air pollution such 
as sampling, administration, equipment, etc. 

A Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering 
generally receives extensive training in water 
pollution control and potable water treat- 
ment as well as some information on public 
health such as mosquito control, land fill 
and incineration of garbage and rubbish and 
so on. But neither has he received any train- 
ing in the fields of industrial hygiene or air 
pollution control. 

A Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering has very little chemistry, very little 
water pollution work and no training in air 
pollution. 

There are no baccalaureate degree courses 
available today, at any of the schools with 
which I am familiar, that educate students 
adequately in the field of environmental con- 
trol. A student must either continue his edu- 
cation into the master and doctorate level, 
or acquire experience by working in a regu- 
latory or industrial environmental control 
program. When we receive a graduate with a 
Bachelor of Science degree in one of the three 
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disciplines, he is of little value to us until 
after two years of experience in the field. 
Even then, he is seldom capable of coping 
with a total problem (i.e., combined air, wa- 
ter and solid waste problem) without super- 
vision and assistance on a continuous basis. 

The best program we have been able to de- 
velop is to take a graduate with a Bachelor 
of Science degree in either mechanical or 
civil engineering, train him for two years and 
then return him to college for master’s and 
doctorate work in the sanitary, environmen- 
tal or the public health fields. 

It would be highly desirable if students at 
the undergraduate level could receive train- 
ing in at least some areas of ecology or envi- 
ronmental control. It would be rather fruit- 
less, with the changing pattern across the 
country, to have courses on regulations; how- 
ever, it would be appropriate to have general 
courses on administration of environmental 
control organizations and, in the technical 
field, instruction in such areas as sampling 
and analysis as it relates to industrial hy- 
giene, air and water pollution. Other areas 
of training that should be made available 
are those dealing with characteristics of 
contaminates such as fluorides in water and 
in gases, suspended materials in water and in 
air, threshold limit values of various toxic 
materials, and the general handling of chem- 
icals to prevent problems in industrial hy- 
giene and pollution of air and water. Courses 
in organics and inorganics, as related to thesè 
various fields should also be available as 
credit courses. 

I would like to comment from the view- 
point of higher education, and here I have 
some difficulty with the details of Senate 
Bill 3151. These doubts may or may not be 
valid, but they do raise, to my mind at least, 
questions as to how education in ecology 
should be approached. I understand that 
there will be amendments to be considered by 
this committee, including those recently in- 
troduced by Senator Pell. But in order to 
avoid confusion, I will confine my remarks 
to Senator Nelson’s bill, on which I have been 
permitted to testify. 

My doubts stem from the fact that there 
is really no science of environment and from 
my observation that, whereas the subject of 
ecology appears to be emerging as an aca- 
demic discipline in the biological sciences, 
the great bulk of the technology involved 
lies principally in other sciences. Even polit- 
ical science is involved, because the prob- 
lems of environmental quality will never be 
resolved by engineers and scientists alone. 
Environmental quality concerns not only 
technology but also economic development, 
financing, and institutional action. And pres- 
ervation of our environment will demand 
efforts by business and industry, by govern- 
ments at all levels, and by our educational 
System. It is a subject which will have to be 
considered in terms of its biological, medical, 
economic, social, technological, and, most of 
all, its political aspects. 

I have just finished urging patience in the 
implementation of pollution control pro- 
cedures in those instances where there is a 
serious lack of information to make them 
sound, but I urge all possible speed in design- 
ing and establishing curricula which will 
enable us to enhance our environmental 
quality. Here is where we must be most im- 
patient to make progress. 

Senator Nelson is to be commended for 
seeing that this emerging science of ecology 
needs assistance and direction, and in pro- 
posing legislation to accomplish it. 

It would be difficult for reasonable men 
to quarrel with the Statement of Findings 
and Purpose set forth in his bill, But there 
are certain questions I would like to raise 
regarding the manner in which purposes of 
the bill are sought to be achieved, and I 
raise them in the hope that it will be of help 
in making the bill stronger. 

It seems to me that the language of this 
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bill is far too broad and is virtually an un- 
limited charter to the Commissioner of 
Education. 

I think the maximum emphasis should be 
put on the development, the demonstration 
and the evaluation of curricula, rather than 
diluting that effort by the many other ave- 
nues open to the Commissioner, particularly 
under subsection (4) and (5) of Section 3. 

In my view the bill would be greatly 
strengthened, and a great deal of time saved, 
if the Commissioner were directed to consult 
with other agencies of the government, as 
well as universities, in the development of 
educational programs and curricula. There 
is a great deal of experience and data avail- 
able, I am quite sure, in our universities and 
in the Department of Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. There 
should be a sense of urgency about this bill, 
and let us avoid spending unnecessary time 
and money for one agency to relearn what 
others have already learned. From the very 
beginning of the functioning under the au- 
thority of this bill, all that is now known 
on the subject should be incorporated. 

The definition of grant eligibility seems 
far too broad—so broad, in fact, that every 
outfit which springs up and voices concern 
for the environment could qualify. This gives 
me some concern and I would hope that, in 
the administration of the bill, we could bor- 
row from experience with the Higher Educa- 
tion Act, and tie eligibility to a state 
accrediting agency. Likewise, in subdivision 
(b) of Section 4, shouldn't the language be 
sharpened so that approval of the state 
agency would be required rather than the 
state having only the “opportunity to offer 
recommendations”? 

Another very broad authorization is the 
definition of the composition of the proposed 
advisory committee, which takes in almost 
anybody. 

The bill authorizes the Commissioner to 
promote understanding of policies in the 
field of environmental quality. What policies? 
I don't know of any policies in this field 
which are not a matter of considerable con- 
troversy. Some people argue that we must 
reduce our population, cut down our con- 
sumption, and limit our economic growth. 
Others are urging that we improve our tech- 
nology in order to reduce water, air, and 
land pollution; saying in effect that we must 
spend more money on sewage disposal, mass 
transportation, and new sources of energy. 
Some say the government should wholly 
subsidize the cost; others that it should par- 
tially do so through various tax devices; 
others that industry should bear the cost. 
These are all matters—policies if you will— 
of great controversy. I suppose they will ulti- 
mately have to be defined by the Congress. 
But how can it define them—intelligently 
and fairly—without much more analysis and 
fact finding and debate? For any of these 
policies, once adopted, will have enormous 
economic, social and political consequences. 
Here again, I fear that the Commissioner, if 
charged by Congress with such a broad re- 
sponsibility and authority as to basic poli- 
cies, will be unable to accomplish the basic 
educational purposes of the bill. 

Finally, although the bill calls for grants 
to institutions of higher education for vari- 
ous curricular projects, nothing is said about 
the federal government paying the full cost 
of such projects. This could well become an- 
other example (of which there have been far 
too many in the past) where our universi- 
ties have undertaken some task for the fed- 
eral government and then find the project 
stopped, or its scope altered, and the uni- 
versities themselves end up paying a sub- 
stantial amount of the cost. 

Already federal approaches to the problem 
are beginning to multiply. The Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare has very 
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recently authorized projects under Title I 
of the Higher Education Act, involving 78 
colleges and universities in 36 states “to help 
citizens solve problems of air and water pol- 
lution.” The Department of Interior has re- 
cently announced a pilot project aimed at 
developing a nationwide junior and senior 
high school program “to examine water pol- 
lution problems in their own communities.” 
This is a timely opportunity whereby the bill 
you are considering can move towards a con- 
centration of effort and responsibility and 
thus discourage, at the outset, a proliferation 
of bureaucratic approaches to a set of prob- 
lems so vast that billions would be wasted. 

It seems to me that most of the doubts 
I have raised could be allayed by a little dif- 
ferent approach in this legislation. 

For example, why wouldn’t it be a good 
idea for this “ecological education” bill be- 
fore you to take the basic initial step of au- 
thorizing grants for the development of 
curricula (just as it now does, but more 
specifically directed), with a modest appro- 
priation of one or two million dollars and 
for a specified experimental period of two or 
three years? At the end of that time the 
Commissioner of Education would have to 
report back to Congress specifically what had 
been accomplished, and with his recommen- 
dations for future programs. This would 
force the Commissioner to make full eval- 
uation of the curricula developed under these 
grants. 

It would undoubtedly be useful to under- 
take experimental and developmental proj- 
ects in devising curricular guides and in- 
structional materials about the whole sub- 
ject. This developmental work should be 
comparatively concentrated in order to ob- 
tain maximum impact. If the funds and ef- 
fort are distributed among a large number 
of universities and a large number of dif- 
ferent projects, very little in the way of ac- 
complishment can be expected. In other 
words, I would hope the Commissioner would 
develop the educational programs and cur- 
ricula from a narrower base, but in far 
greater depth. 

Finally, I would like to re-emphasize that 
our knowledge as to how environmental qual- 
ity can be improved is limited; the entire 
subject is vast and complex; and there is 
yet little general agreement, let alone in- 
formed understanding, about public policies 
which can enhance environmental quality 
without condemning man to surrender many 
of the achievements of his civilization. 

The real challenge for man today is the 
simultaneous advancement of his civilization 
and the quality of his environment within 
the limitations of a healthful and prosper- 
ous balance between life and environment. 
Every possible and reasonable method to ad- 
vance man’s understanding of this issue must 
be pursued today. And this bill before you, 
in my opinion both as a manufacturer and 
educator, is a long overdue step in that di- 
rection. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CAMBODIA 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Stewart 
Alsop, in a column appearing in the May 
25 issue of Newsweek Magazine, clearly 
perceives the realities that exist with re- 
gard to President Nixon’s decision to 
clean out the North Vietnamese-occupied 
Cambodian sanctuaries. I include this 
thoughtful commentary at this point in 
my remarks. 
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Mr. Nrxon’s Great RETREAT 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

WASHINGTON.—In a queer sort of way, 
President Nixon and his bitterest critics are 
in collusion. Neither the President nor his 
enemies wants to talk about what the Presi- 
dent is really doing in Vietnam. This exercise 
in mutual self-deception has wholly distorted 
the reality, and lent a strange never-never- 
land quality to the whole, bitter Vietnam 
debate. 

What the President is really doing is to 
conduct a great military retreat—the great- 
est in American history. But for quite nat- 
ural reasons he doesn’t want to admit it— 
probably even to himself. So he wraps his re- 
treat in thick layers of defiant, neo- 
Churchillian oratory. 

The President’s critics don’t want to admit 
that the President is engaged in a great re- 
treat either, because if they did, they would 
have much less left to criticize. So they use 
the Nixonian rhetoric to prove that Mr. Nixon 
is not really retreating at all, but is instead 
expanding and prolonging an “outrageous” 
war, 

This mutual self-deception accounts for 
the fog of unreality that has overhung so 
much of what has been said and written 
about the Cambodian operation. If you listen 
to the President, the Cambodian operation 
is the product of a great, historic Presiden- 
tial decision, comparable to the great deci- 
sions of Wilson, Roosevelt, Eisenhower and 
Kennedy. If you listen to the President's 
critics, the Cambodian operation is an out- 
rageous “invasion” of a small, neutral coun- 
try (the 60,000 North Vietnamese already in 
Cambodia were presumably just having a 
big picnic) which will “sink the United 
States ever deeper in the Southeast Asian 
quagmire.” 

DANGEROUS 

Of course, the Cambodian operation is 
neither of these things. It is a limited spoil- 
ing attack, designed to protect the rear guard 
of the American retreat. Retreat, as Napoleon 
or Marshal Rommel could attest, is a most 
difficult and dangerous military maneuver. 
All retreats present a common problem. How 
do you protect your rear guard, and thus 
prevent your retreat from turning into a 
rout? 

In terms of this question, the Cambodian 
operation makes obvious military sense. In 
fact, the President had little real choice— 
he had to end the inviolability of the Com- 
munists’ Cambodian sanctuaries one way or 
another, unless he was willing to halt his 
retreat or accept the risk of military dis- 
aster to his rear guard. 

That Mr. Nixon is conducting the greatest 
retreat in American history is obvious on the 
face of it. When he became President, he in- 
herited an American force in Vietnam of 
525,000 men. Within a year, he will have 
withdrawn at least 265,000 men, and his rear 
guard will consist of two divisions, maybe 
only one. A year later, on the current sched- 
ule, there will be about 30,000 U.S. support 
troops left in Vietnam. 

If withdrawing half a million men is not 4 
retreat, what in heaven’s name is it? Mr. 
Nixon’s answer is “Vietnamization,” but that 
is a euphemism. 

MEANINGLESS 


It is not surprising that the President does 
not like to talk about his great retreat. Like 
all Presidents, he feels history breathing 
down his neck, and retreat is not a good way 
for a politician to get himself transmogrified 
into a great man. Retreating in the face of 
Communist power is in any case not the sort 
of thing a man who built his political career 
on a reputation as a hard-line anti-Commu- 
nist likes to do. 

So it is natural that Mr. Nixon—perhaps 
quite sincerely—should keep repeating like 
& metronome his promise not to be the first 
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American President to preside over “defeat 
and humiliation,” But the promise is mean- 
ingless. For it is silly to suppose that a divi- 
sion or two—much less 30,000 support 
troops—can provide a guarantee against de- 
feat for our side in the war. All retreats, in 
the nature of things, involve the risk of 
defeat. 

The Cambodian operation is designed to 
reduce the risk, and it will undoubtedly do 
so. As of this writing, at least, the operation 
is a very considerable military success. Much 
greater stores of weapons and supplies have 
been captured than in any previous opera- 
tion. Those weapons and supplies cannot now 
be turned against our dwindling manpower 
in Vietnam—and after all, kids in uniform 
have no more desire to be shot at than kids 
on campuses. 

But more important than the booty cap- 
tured in Cambodia is the simple fact that 
henceforth the Communists, even if they 
make the great effort to rebuild their bases, 
will know that the bases are no longer secure. 
Secure bases are absolutely essential to a suc- 
cessful guerrilla operation. To cite an ex- 
ample from personal experience, the French 
Maquis, in which this writer served for a 
couple of months in World War II, would 
have quickly faded into nothingness without 
the weapons and supplies parachuted into 
France by the Allied secret services. 

Because of the Cambodian operation, the 
President may yet end up with the better 
of the argument with his natural enemies, 
the liberal Democrats. The Senate liberals 
are now lining up behind the amendment to 
deny al! funds for combat in Vietnam after 
June 30 of next year, which is, of course, a 
recipe for turning the retreat into a rout. 
There is no doubt that most Americans ache 
in their bones to get out of Vietnam. But 
there are dangers to the Democrats in making 
Vietnam the central issue this year. 


SIMPLE PLAN 


One danger is that the Cambodian opera- 
tion will go well enough so that the Presi- 
dent can rapidly accelerate his great re- 
treat—an idea that has certainly occurred to 
the President. When you strip away all the 
rhetoric, the President's famous “plan” for 
Vietnam is very simple. It is to retreat as 
quickly as possible, provided that the retreat 
does not become a rout; and provided that 
the people who have been fighting on our 
side have at least a chance to avoid defeat at 
the hands of the Communists when our re- 
treat is completed. 

This is not very heroic, but it is perfectly 
sensible, and moreover there is a chance, and 
maybe a pretty good one, that retreat will 
not mean defeat. But the President has got 
to risk defeat—he has no choice. The spasm 
of national hysteria induced by the relatively 
minor Cambodian operation shows how little 
time the President has left. He must sub- 
stantially complete his retreat from Vietnam 
within a matter of not too many months. 
Otherwise, this fat and flabby country, which 
was not fitted by history or temperament for 
the great power role thrust upon it by the 
second world war, seems likely to go mad. 
Maybe it has gone mad already. 


THE FARMER AND THE CONSUMER 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, a “Farm Pro- 
gram for the 1970's” will soon come be- 
fore this House for consideration. Among 
other issues, the proper level of Govern- 
ment payments for farm income support 
will be debated quite vigorously. 
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Almost all references to U.S. agricul- 
tural policy lead to a discussion of these 
payments; for, it is argued, they are too 
high to suit an urban Congress and 
Nation. 

It should be understood, however, that 
these support payments are the best in- 
vestments made by the taxpayers in re- 
cent years. Urban America benefits more, 
perhaps, than even the farmers them- 
selves from the income stability 
that farm payments guarantee. 

Income stability permits a farmer to 
adapt with confidence to the latest tech- 
nological developments in his profes- 
sion. Failure to meet the challenge of 
technology has hampered European ag- 
riculture, and perpetuated inefficiencies 
that are directly passed along to the 
consumers in higher food prices. 

Inceme stability permits a farmer to 
plan his cropping intelligently, for his 
“share” of the Nation’s production is al- 
lotted to him based upon his crop his- 
tory. The farmer receives payments for 
voluntary restraining production to 
avoid “feast or famine” conditions from 
year to year in various “control” crops. 

Income stability permits the farmer to 
market his commodities, year after year, 
at prices that have consistently de- 
manded less and less of the consumer’s 
disposable income. 

Now, I represent an agricultural dis- 
trict. I believe farmers deserve a higher 
net income. Return on capital investment 
is lower in agriculture than any other 
business. I am going to continue to fight 
for improved farmer income, for it is well 
deserved. 

But, Mr. Speaker, some would go the 
other way, and sacrifice farm income 
stability for short-term political gain in 
urban districts. 

So that all Members will understand 
the outstanding benefits that American 
farmers have provided to consumers, I 
include in the Recorp at this point a 
study made by the Office of Information 
of the USDA. Dated April 1970, and en- 
titled “The Farmer and the Consumer,” 
this study documents the importance of 
maintaining an agriculture that provides 
urban America with its food require- 
ments at reasonable cost. 

You will note from the study, Mr. 
Speaker, that a good many nations have 
failed to adapt to modern agricultural 
practices. In those countries, consumers 
have been the biggest losers while agri- 
culture has stagnated. 

The study follows: 

THE FARMER AND THE CONSUMER 

The farmer’s gain in efficiency during the 
1960's helped keep food costs in check. 

The American farmer produces over 20 per- 
cent more on 6 percent fewer acres than he 
did in 1957-59. 

In 1969, 1 U.S. farm worker supplied food 
and fiber for 45 persons. He supplied 23 in 
1957-59. 
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Output per man-hour on the farm in- 
creased 83 percent between 1957-59 and 1969. 

Food prices rose less than three-fourths 
as much as all other consumer goods in the 
past 10 years. 

The retail cost of a market basket of farm 
foods was 22 percent above the 1957-59 aver- 
age during the fourth quarter of 1969. 

The overall Consumer Price Index was up 
over 30 percent. 

Consumer income increases exceeded food 
expenditure rises, leaving families extra 
money to buy other things. 

Between 1957-59 and 1969, on a per person 
basis: 

Income was up $1,252 . . . or 67 percent. 

Food expenditures (including non-farm 
foods and imports) were up $131... or 35 
percent. 

Income less food expenditures was up 
$1,121 . . . 76 percent. 

Rising incomes enable consumers to buy 
more food services, even though services in- 
crease the food bill. 

Prices for food away from home have in- 
creased much more than food served at home. 
By December 1969, prices for restaurant 
meals were 50 percent higher than in 1957- 
59. Prices for all food at retail stores were up 
about 26 percent. 

Sales in eating and drinking places by 1969 
ran 73 percent above 1957-59. 

Rising incomes also let us indulge our 
tastes for preferred foods, and the farmer 
has shifted his production patterns to keep 
up with them. 

Consumption of livestock products rose 5.4 
percent per person since 1957-59. 

Consumption of poultry and beef has in- 
creased 42 and 35 percent. 

The largest gains in per capita consump- 
tion of crops was in: 

Vegetable oils, up 41 percent. 

Processed vegetables, up 27 percent, 

Processed fruits, up 9 percent. 

Sugar and sweeteners, up 7 percent. 

Still, food expenditures take declining 
shares of consumer income. 


Disposable 
income Food Percent of 
spending income spent 


per person on food 


per person, 
United States 


Less labor is needed to pay for our food 
than even a few years ago. 

These examples show how many minutes 
of factory labor are required to buy major 
food items: 


1n 1929 In 1957-59 In 1969 


White bread, pound... 5 3 4, 
Round steak, pound... 4. 
Butter, pound... à ; i 5, 
Milk, quart... ys ` 3 $ 
1. 
5. 


Eggs, dozen 
Pork chops, pound... 
Margarine, pound... .. 


Americans work less time to purchase more 
food items than people in other countries. 
We are particularly favored on high-quality 
food items, such as meat, poultry and dairy 
products. 


United States 


France 


Minutes of work in 


U.S.S.R. Brazil 


White bread (1 Ib.)......-.------- 6 
Sirloin steak (1 Ib.) 24 
Milk g o a NESET 26 
Eggs (1 doz. large). 17 
a AAN S CR 14 


1 Not available. 
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We also pay proportionately less for what 
we eat than citizens of other countries. 

Less than 20 percent of our consumer 
expenditures goes for food. 

Canada nearly matches this, with just 
about 20 percent of consumer expenditures 
going for food. 

Food costs take about 37 percent of con- 
sumer spending in Western Europe and 
Japan. 

In USSR, half of consumer spending goes 
for food. 

Food is very expensive in developing coun- 
tries; in India, for example, it takes an 
estimated 60 percent of consumer expendi- 
tures. 

When the American consumer spent $1 on 
food at the grocery store in 1969, she bought 
41 cents worth of products and 59 cents 
worth of marketing service. 

Farmers received an average of 41 cents 
out of each $1 spent for U.S, farm produced 
food in 1969. That was nearly 2 cents more 
than in 1957-59, but 9 cents less than in 
1947-49. 

The farmer's share depends both on the 
prices he receives for his products and the 
cost of marketing them. 

The farmer's share of the consumer's dollar 
varies widely among products. It is smaller 
for a highly serviced product such as bread 
than for an unprocessed product such as 
eggs. 

Farm share oj consumer dollar, fourth 

quarter, 1969 


Beef, choice grade 
Butter 


Marketing workers are more productive 
than a decade ago, and this also helps hold 
down food costs. 

Despite increases in food consumption and 
services, the number of food marketing work- 
ers has risen little in the past 10 years. 

Hourly earnings of food marketing em- 
ployees went from $1.82 in 1957-59 to $2.84 in 
1969, an increase of 56 percent. 

Increased productivity kept the rise in 
labor costs per unit of product marketed to 
about half the increase in labor costs per 
hour. 

But, higher marketing costs were part of 
the increase in food expenditures. 

In 1969, consumers spent $96 billion for 
food products that originated on U.S. farms. 

Farmers got $32 billion; marketing serv- 
ices received $64 billion. 

Since 1957-59, expenditures for farm foods 
have increased $35 billion. 

$11 billion—31 percent—of the increase 
went to farmers. 

Since 1947-49, expenditures for farm foods 
have increased $53 billion. 

$13 billion—about 25 percent—went to the 
farmers. 

Prices of most goods and services—includ- 
ing food—rose in recent years. 

Between 1957-59 and December 1969, the 
price of food purchased for use at home was 
up 26 percent. Consumers paid 48 percent 
more for services. They paid 26 percent more 
for transportation, 58 percent more for medi- 
cal care, and 20 percent more for commodities 
other than food. 

The average income per person, for the 
same period, rose 72 percent. 

The cost of $100 in goods and services rose 
$6.14 last year. 

Between Dec. 1968 and Dec. 1969, the cost 
of a $100 combination of all goods and serv- 
ices bought by consumers rose by an average 
of $6.14. The breakdown is as follows: 
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Combination 


Major 
components of 
the increase 


Apparel and upkeep____.._- : 
Transportation 
Health and recreation 


The Consumer Price Index averaged 5.4 
percent higher in 1969 than in 1968. 

It rose 4.2 percent between 1967 and 1968. 

The annual increase was 2.6 percent over 
the past decade. Increases by groups were: 


1966 to 67 1967 to 68 
percent percent 


1968 to 69 
percent 


Food at home... ....__- ` 

Food away from home___-. 
All services => 

Medical care. . 

Personal care. 

Public transportation 
Commodities other than food. 


Nannan, p 
MOoOwWwoFf#nwwo 
PPE oww 
NONNEN 
PNPM aen 
ONGOO~ON 
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When prices rise, farmers, too, pay more 
for the goods and services they use. From 
1957-59 to early 1970: 

The index of prices farmers pay for com- 
modities, interest, taxes, and wage rates 
increased 31 percent. 

Changes in prices of important items in 
the farmer’s list of production expenses, be- 
tween 1957-59 and January 1970, included: 

Feed, up 6 percent. 

Fertilizer, down 7 percent. 

Hired wage rates, up 81 percent. 

Motor vehicles, up 35 percent. 

Taxes, up 129 percent. 

The consumer also gains from the farmer’s 
role as an exporter; foreign trade in agricul- 
tural products is an important source of 
national income. 

One out of 5 U.S. harvested acres is ex- 
ported. 

Exports of U.S. farm products totaled $5.7 
billion in fiscal 1969. This included $4.7 
billion in commercial sales and $1 billion in 
food aid. 

The United States is the world’s largest 
exporter of farm products, accounting for 
20 percent of world agricultural trade. 


MALABAR READING PROGRAM 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most successful education projects in 
America, funded through the Federal 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, is now being conducted at Los An- 
geles’ Malabar Street Elementary School. 

Demonstrating highly effective tech- 
niques for dramatically improving read- 
ing, arithmetic, vocabulary, and IQ scores 
of children, the Malabar reading program 
is listed by the U.S. Office of Education 
as being rated among the top 3 percent 
of the 1,300 education programs selected 
as the best in the United States on the 
basis of an intensive 2-year nationwide 
survey. 

Federal education officials have now 
published individual pamphlets, in a 
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series entitled, “It Works,” describing 
Malabar and the other 30 projects con- 
sidered most outstanding among the Na- 
tion’s estimated 17,000 compensatory ed- 
ucation programs. 

And the President’s Council on Youth 
Opportunity has issued a special bulletin 
on the “It Works” series, with the thought 
that other communities and local school 
districts, in reviewing the educational 
needs of the youngsters they serve, may 
wish to get copies of the pamphlets to 
assist them in adapting elements of these 
highly successful models to their own 
specific requirements and resources. 

I am delighted to have had the oppor- 
tunity of playing an important role in 
the success of the Malabar project since 
the early 1960’s, when the program was 
started as an experimental pilot project. 

After helping secure initial Federal 
funding from the Office of Education's 
Bureau of Research, I headed a 20-mem- 
ber bipartisan California congressional 
delegation which succeeded in obtaining 
Federal operating support to continue the 
project—by getting education officials in 
Washington to reverse their original de- 
cision against continued funding. 

This year, some 1,400 children in pre- 
school through sixth grade at the Mala- 
bar School are participating in the pro- 
gram, which has raised the academic 
performance of the students significantly, 
including those children with limited 
English language ability. 

Besides concentrating on developing 
reading and language skills, the Mala- 
bar project stresses individualized as well 
as self-instruction; curriculum change; 
extensive parent participation: emphasis 
on the child's own organizing abilities; 
promoting healthy self-concepts to en- 
courage the student to view himself as 
a success in the school environment; plus 
a wide range of cultural and extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 

Two unique features of the project 
are the after-school learning labs and 
the bilingual college research assistant 
program. 

Malabar offers nine special after- 
school learning lab classes for approxi- 
mately 500 fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
pupils. Attendance is voluntary and 
open to all children. Classes have been 
organized by the Youth Opportunities 
Foundation, a nonprofit Los Angeles ed- 
ucation organization, and feature bi- 
lingual professional instructors in addi- 
tion to the teachers from the Malabar 
staff. Bilingual college students and 
Malabar parents also take part. 

Fifty bilingual college students from 
nine Los Angeles area colleges and uni- 
versities have been recruited by the 
Youth Opportunities Foundation to work 
at the Malabar School. They assist the 
regular teaching staff in the following 
areas: Research on language develop- 
ment; classroom action research; cur- 
riculum development; and, after-school 
learning labs. Research assistants receive 
2 hours per week of university-level in- 
struction, as well as in-service training 
in the Malabar method of education 
from Dr. Constance Amsden, project co- 
director and associate professor of edu- 
cation at California State College at Los 
Angeles. 
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Evidence of the demonstrated success 
of the program is the consistently higher 
national ranking of Malabar students— 
some entire grades showing as much as 
650 percent improvement in reading 
achievement—with student performance 
ratings evaluated objectively over a 3- 
year period by test scores made on the 
Stanford reading test, the California 
reading test, the Pintner-Cunningham 
intelligence test, the public school pri- 
mary intelligence test, and the sight 
vocabulary test. 

Interested persons may obtain copies 
of the U.S. Office of Education pamphlet 
on the Malabar reading program (GPO 
catalog No. FS 5.237:37053) for 25 
cents each, by writing to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
To assure efficient handling, it is sug- 
gested that requests include a check or 
money order for the correct amount, plus 
full name and complete return mailing 
address of the sender. 

Additional information on the East Los 
Angeles project is available directly from 
the principal of the Malabar Street Ele- 
mentary School (and Malabar project 
director), Mrs. Jacqueline Hartwick, 
3200 East Malabar Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90063, phone: 213-261-1103; or, 
from Mr. Felix Castro, project codirector 
and executive director, Youth Oppor- 
tunities Foundation, Post Office Box 
45762, Los Angeles, Calif. 90045, phone: 
213-670-7664. 


GRAND JURY REPORT ON CHICAGO 
BLACK PANTHER RAID—A FAIL- 
URE FOR AMERICA 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, in the early 
morning hours of December 4, 1969, a 
group of 14 law-enforcement officials 
carried out a raid on a Chicago apart- 
ment rented and occupied by nine mem- 
bers of the Black Panther Party, with 
the stated goal of conducting a search 
for illegal weapons. During this raid two 
of the occupants of the apartment were 
killed. including Fred Hampton, the 
chairman of the Black Panthers in Ili- 
nois, and four others were wounded; two 
policemen received minor injuries. The 
surviving seven occupants of the apart- 
ment on that morning were indicted on 
charges ranging from attempt to com- 
mit murder to illegal possession of fire- 
arms, The indictments were subsequently 
dismissed by the prosecutor because of 
“difficulties” arising out of the raid. 

Once we move even one step beyond 
this sketchy recital of facts, however, we 
immediately enter a morass of emotional 
and distorted reporting, virulent charges 
and countercharges, distortions, decep- 
tions, and outright lies. It is for that rea- 
son, Mr. Speaker, that I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full text of 
the January 1970 Federal grand jury in- 
vestigation into this case, released on 
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May 15, 1970. The report presents the 
findings of the only objective and ex- 
haustive inquiry into the bloody events 
of that December morning, and I hope 
that it will be read and studied through- 
out the country and particularly in Con- 
gress. For I believe the grand jury has 
brought in an indictment of us all; it has 
chronicled a failure for America. We can 
ill afford any more. 

The grand jury report details a record 
of inefficient, shoddy, and downright 
deceptive police work in my home city of 
Chicago that borders on the incredible. 
In the restrained terms of the report: 

The performance of agencies of law en- 
forcement ... gives some reasonable basis 
for public doubt of their efficiency and 
even of their credibitity. 


The fact that the grand jury was un- 
able to determine whether the civil rights 
of any individuals were violated was 
directly attributable to the refusal of 
members of the Black Panther Party to 
testify or cooperste in any way with 
this investigation. In the words of the 
report: 

The grand jury is forced to conclude that 
they (the Black Panthers) are more inter- 


ested in the issue of police persecution than 
they are in obtaining justice. 


It is in this tragic situation that I see 
the failure of our society. I cannot de- 
fend either the motives or the perform- 
ance of the law-enforcement authorities 
in this case, any more than I can defend 
the inflammatory and violent policies of 
the Black Panthers or their refusal to 
participate in this investigation. In 
fact, I believe that we are looking here at 
opposite sides of the same coin. 

However, it is wrong to balance the 
sins of the Panthers and the police. The 
police are an institution of government 
—our institution—created to help dis- 
tribute justice to 200 million people. The 
Panthers are a splinter in the militant 
black community who do not even ac- 
knowledge their obligation to obey the 
law of the land. To equate culpability 
among the police and the Panthers is 
absurd. 

Not until we are able to eliminate all 
reasonable doubt that our police and our 
courts—and indeed, the entire structure 
of our society—offer equal rights, equal 
protection, and equal opportunity to all 
our citizens, will we have a just claim on 
the full allegiance and trust of every 
citizen. I believe there is a social con- 
tract, even though we seldom articulate 
its terms. And I firmly believe that as 
long as.one part of our Nation has 
grounds to believe that it is being de- 
prived of its fundamental civil rights, 
including first and foremost the right to 
life itself, we are all in danger. 

Again, the grand jury report put the 
matter well: 

The stakes are high. Either our society 
and institutions will prove to be responsive 
and responsible, with built-in systems for 
growth and learning and change, or the 
critics who claim that the law and the legal 
system are irrelevant and decadent will have 
another citation for their argument. It bears 
repeating that the following comments are 
not the abstract findings of a social scientist, 
but are the considered evaluations of twenty- 
three ordinary citizens judging the perform- 
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ance of their institutions with real facts of 
life and death, with real people and with real 
controversies. 


The answer, Mr. Speaker, must be 
found in making our American system 
work in accordance with its own aspira- 
tions and ideals. But we have far to go, 
and much to accomplish, before we can 
honestly say that we have achieved that 
goal. The time remaining is short, and 
the true measure of the monumental 
task before us can be found in the report 
of the Chicago grand jury which I now 
introduce for the sober contemplation of 
my colleagues: 

REPORT OF THE JANUARY 1970 GRAND JURY 
INTRODUCTION 


At 4:45 a.m., December 4, 1969, fourteen 
Chicago police officers assigned to the Cook 
County State’s Attorney's Office, executed a 
search warrant for illegal weapons at 2337 
West Monroe in a fiat rented by members of 
the Black Panther Party. Nine people were 
in the apartment. Two were killed in the 
gunfire which broke out: Fred Hampton, the 
militant and controversial Chairman of the 
Black Panther Party of Illinois, and Mark 
Clark, a Panther official from Peoria. Four 
other occupants were wounded, but survived. 
Two police officers sustained minor injuries. 

Public reaction was prompt and polarized. 
The State's Attorney’s Office reported sketch- 
ily and then in detail that the officers were 
fired upon as they sought entry, that they 
returned the fire and secured the premises 
after an intense gun battle with the occu- 
pants. According to the officers’ account, they 
had no knowledge that Fred Hampton was 
in the apartment, but did report that Hamp- 
ton was found lying on a bed with an auto- 
matic pistol and a shotgun next to his body. 
The officers seized 19 weapons, including a 
stolen police shotgun, a sawed-off shotgun, 
various handguns and a large quantity of 
ammunition; by 7:30 a.m. the scene was 
deserted. 

By noon Black Panther spokesmen claimed 
that Hampton and Clark were victims of a 
Chicago-style political assassination pursu- 
ant to an alleged official national policy of 
genocide, Newsmen, students, public officials, 
and neighborhood residents were given 
guided tours of the apartment. Panther 
guides claimed the physical evidence proved 
that the police did all the shooting. 

The competing accounts were given equal 
and extensive coverage in all media. Re- 
sponsible leaders, black and white, demanded 
impartial investigations; Negro congressmen 
announced their own investigation; a special 
“Blue Ribbon" Coroner's Inquest was sched- 
uled; a citizens group headed by former Su- 
preme Court Justice Arthur Goldberg was 
formed to investigate; the Chicago Black 
Patrolmen’s League averred that the police 
account was untrue and promised to find and 
expose the facts; the Illinois Attorney Gen- 
eral agreed to look into the matter; the In- 
ternal Inspections Division of the Chicago 
Police Department initiated an investigation, 
Letters, telegrams, delegations and editorials 
all called on the U.S. Department of Justice 
to initiate an objective investigation to de- 
termine if there had been a violation of the 
civil rights of the apartment occupants. 

On December 19, 1969, United States At- 
torney General John Mitchell appointed As- 
sistant Attorney General Jerris Leonard and 
a special biracial team of experienced fed- 
eral prosecutors to collect all the facts relat- 
ing to the incident and present them to an 
inquisitorial federal Grand Jury. 

This report contains the findings of the 
Grand Jury after hearing nearly 100 wit- 
nesses and considering over 130 exhibits,’ 
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including police records, photographs, mov- 
ing pictures, transcripts of testimony before 
other bodies, voluminous investigative and 
scientific reports and reports of investigative 
interviews with over 100 potential witnesses 
who were not called. 

The first part of this report consists of 
the detailed statement of the investigative 
approach used, the various factual disputes 
the results of the FBI’s ballistic and scien- 
tific examinations, and the results of other 
investigations. The second portion of the re- 
port contains a discussion of federal law as 
it applies to the facts as found by the Grand 
Jury. The final portion contains a discus- 
sion of the very serious law enforcement 
problems disclosed by the facts together with 
the Grand Jury's recommendations on pos- 
sible solutions. 


I. THE GRAND JURY'S INVESTIGATION AND 
FINDINGS 


A. Background—The Panthers and the law 
in Chicago 

The National Black Panther Party was 
formed in Oakland, California in December 
1966, as a ghetto-based organization of stri- 
dently militant blacks dedicated to upgrad- 
ing the living conditions, pride, social and 
economic status of ghetto blacks by a direct 
challenge to American institutions and po- 
litical systems. The concept and organization 
is that of a political party philosophically 
oriented toward Asian communism.? The 
Party’s frequently published 10-point plat- 
form, in summary, demands social change by 
direct action, including force if necessary, to 
restructure the “system” to permit blacks 
to control their own status and values with- 
out dependence on or exploitation by the 
“white establishment.” The program calls for 
land, bread, housing, education and employ- 
ment; it also calls for community control 
of police and schools and such things as all 
black juries for black defendants.* (Daily De- 
fender August 23, 1969). 

The organizational structure of the Party 
includes a national hierarchy of a chairman, 
deputies and various ministers of particular 
matters, i.e. defense, public affairs, welfare. 
Charters are issued by the National Party 
to state chapters, mostly oriented in big city 
slums and ghettos. 

Two of the founders of the Black Panther 
Party, Eldridge Cleaver and Bobby Seale, 
have been indicted for serious felonies. 
Cleaver, under indictment for the attempted 
murder of a California policeman, fied to 
Cuba and then Algeria. Seale faces state 
charges for the kidnapping and torture kill- 
ing of a party member.and a federal charge 
of conspiracy to cross state lines to promote 
a riot at the 1968 Democratic Convention. 
Both have been widely quoted as espousing 
the violent overthrow of the “establishment” 
by revolutionary means, 

Nationally, the Black Panther Party has 
only between 500 and 1000 members.‘ Locally, 
the FBI estimates 30-40 members in Chi- 
cago. However, the Party has some sym- 
pathizers, and considerable issue-oriented 
support from youthful ghetto residents. On 
occasion, it asserted membership exceeding 
500 in Chicago. (Chicago Daily News January 
25, 1969) 

On November 4, 1968, the Illinois Chapter 
of the Black Panther Party was chartered. 
This Chapter, like the National organiza- 
tion, proclaimed itself to be violently anti- 
establishment with particular hostility for 
law enforcement agencies, The Party is also 
active in some social welfare programs in 
the Negro ghetto. In Chicago the Party oper- 
ated a free breakfast program for children 
and undertook to establish a free medical 
clinic for ghetto residents, Another principal 
effort of the Panthers organization, to which 
the Illinois Chapter was faithful, was a con- 
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centration on—almost an obsession with— 
firearms and military discipline. Indeed, re- 
peated news reports of the Party’s Maoist 
revolutionary posture and its continual em- 
phasis on weaponry causes public apprehen- 
sion and concern totally out of proportion to 
the miniscule number of members. Law en- 
forcement agencies feeling this public con- 
cern, sensitive to the volatile and often 
violent ways of ghetto life and increasingly 
apprehensive over the Panthers’ policy of 
violence against police, view the Panthers 
as a very real danger to social peace. 

The most effective leader of the Illinois 
Chapter was Deputy Chairman Fred Hamp- 
ton. Hampton, born in August 1948, grew up 
in Maywood, a Chicago suburb with a sub- 
stantial black population. While still in his 
teens, Hampton became a youth leader of 
the Maywood NAACP. He was arrested sev- 
eral times in connection with racial dem- 
onstrations and incidents in Maywood. He 
joined the Illinois Chapter of the Panthers 
shortly after it was formed. Hampton was 
outspokenly militant and was quoted as ad- 
vocating the Maoist principle that “political 
power flows from a gun.” (Daily Cardinal, 
May 21, 1969). 

Chicago newspapers reported frequently 
on the development of the Black Panther 
Party from December 1968 to December 
1969. More than 240 news articles on this 
organization, its leadership and its activi- 
ties appeared in the local press.® These 
articles covered organizational activities, 
leaders’ public speeches, arrest of Black Pan- 
ther Party members, alleged repression of 
the Party in raids by police and federal offi- 
cers on Black Panther Party Headquarters, 
internecine feuds, proposed mergers with 
street gangs, alleged Communist financing 
and affiliation of the Black Panther Party, 
the killing and assault of police by Black 
Panther Party members and the killing and 
assault of Black Panther Party members by 
police, the national news on conflicts be- 
tween Black Panther Party members and 
police, and the expressed views of various law 
enforcement agencies as to the dangerous 
mature of the organization. During this 
period, feature stories and articles on the 
Black Panther Party activity appeared on 
129 days in Chicago papers,’ Thus, the inci- 
dent of December 4, 1969, occurred in a cli- 
mate defined by frequent incidents of Chi- 
cago Police Department—Black Panther 
Party violence and threats. 

A review of the press coverage of the many 
Police-Panther clashes in Chicago is useful 
in understanding the local tensions at the 
time of the December 4, 1969 raid, and the 
various reactions of the participants, the 
public and the press. The summary which 
follows is taken solely from press accounts 
and is designed to portray the public at- 
mosphere as it developed. The Grand Jury 
has no judgment as to the accuracy of these 
accounts. 

Reported conflict with the police com- 
menced on December 18, 1968, when eleven 
Black Panther Party members and several 
Blackstone Rangers were arrested after police 
surveillance of a meeting between the groups. 
Several knives were confiscated. The arrests 
ensued after an alleged traffic violation by the 
Black Panther Party personnel leaving Black- 
stone Rangers Headquarters. The police re- 
lated the meeting to an attempt by the Black 
Panther Party to form a coalition with the 
Blackstone Rangers. (New Crusader, Decem- 
ber 21, 1968). On January 4, 1969, the alleged 
coalition attempt was reported a failure. (New 
Crusader, January 4, 1969). Hampton re- 
pudiated the alleged coalition in May 1969. 
(New Crusader, May 24, 1969). 

Vigorous college campus and street gang 
recruiting by the Black Panther Party was 
reported. (Chicago Tribune, January 24, 
1969). Recruitment efforts by Hampton and 
Defense Minister Bobby Rush were charac- 
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terized by vehement speeches denouncing all 
“establishment” authority, particularly the 
police. On January 25, the Black Panth+r 
Party claimed 500 members in Chicago, in- 
cluding members in each inner city high 
school. Police intelligence fixed membership 
at about 75 persons. (Chicago Daily News, 
January 25, 1969). 

On January 24, 1969, Hampton was ar- 
rested for allegedly inciting mob violerce in 
Maywood at a July 1968 demonstraticn over 
acquisition of a large police van. He was ar- 
rested as he appeared to tape a local televi- 
sion show and was prevented from appear- 
ing. He was acquitted of this charge a month 
later. (Chicago Tribune January 26, 1969; 
Chicago Daily News March 7, 1969). 

On April 2, 1969, Defense Minister Rush 
and two other Panthers were arrested after 
& shooting incident in Robbins, an all Negro 
Chicago suburb.’ Six persons were wounded 
in the incident which police said was a con- 
frontation between Panthers and the Rob- 
bins branch of the Blackstone Rangers. Rush 
was reportedly arrested when he walked into 
the police station to use the phone wearing 
a loaded .45 automatic in a shoulder holster. 
(Chicago Tribune April 3, 1969). Both Pan- 
ther and Ranger spokesmen denied the police 
story, and a Panther source indicated the 
police were spreading the lies to combat the 
good public image created when the Panthers 
inaugurated a free breakfast program for 
200 children in the Better Boys Foundation, 
1512 S. Pulaski. (Chicago Tribune April 3, 
1969; Chicago Daily News April 3, 1969). 

On April 12, 1969, a federal agent posing as 
a gun dealer agreed to sell two submachine 
guns to members of the Party for $500. De- 
livery was to be made in a specified area; 
some 75 police and federal officers converged 
there, trapped, and arrested the purchasers. 
Three persons identified as Panthers were 
subsequently indicted by a federal grand jury 
for conspiring to purchase illegal weapons. 
After a stormy bond reduction hearing on 
April 17, at which Panthers in the audience 
allegedly tried to intimidate a government 
witness and one of the defendants allegedly 
threatened an assistant U.S. Attorney, the 
defendants pleaded not guilty on April 26. 
(Chicago Sun Times April 12, 1969; April 26, 
1969). 

The press continued to report Hampton's 
denunciations of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment for harassment of ghetto blacks and 
his threats that shooting would follow if po- 
lice brutality in the ghetto did not cease. 
(Chicago Daily News April 18, 1969; Chicago 
Sun Times April 18, 1969). Conversely, law 
enforcement authorities were frequently 
quoted as critical of any Panther contacts. 
Assistant State’s Attorney Richard S. Jalovec 
disclosed to the Chicago Tribune that a 
Black Panther Party member [who earlier 
had been] convicted of beating a C.T.A. 
driver, had been hired as a security guard 
at Crane Junior College. (Chicago Tribune 
April 16, 1969). 

On April 19, the Daily Defender quoted 
Hampton on police harassment, saying that 
oppression must stop “‘. . . or we will start 
shooting.’” (Daily Defender April 19, 1969). 

On April 23, the Chicago American re- 
ported that Panther efforts to infiltrate 
street gangs might have caused recent vio- 
lent confrontations. Police sources were 
quoted as suggesting that the Panther in- 
filtrations may have stirred up dormant 
rivalries such as an incident on April 21 when 
four gang members were wounded—two by 
police—in a Southside clash. 

On April 29, five men, identified as Pan- 
ther members were arrested and charged 
with the beating and torture of a Negro man 
and woman because the woman allegedly had 
failed to return a Panther gun equipped with 
an infra-red scope. Others were also impli- 
cated, including MDllinois Party Chairman, 
Fred Hampton. (Chicago Tribune April 29, 
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1969; Chicago Sun Times April 30, 1969). On 
June 10 it was announced that Hampton and 
15 others had been indicted by the Cook 
County Grand Jury on kidnapping and 
weapons charges. That same day an elab- 
orate simultaneous series of pre-dawn raids 
in Chicago, Summit and Maywood, with as 
many as 300 law enforcement officers in- 
volved, resulted in the arrest of three of the 
indictees. Three others, including Hampton, 
were already in jail. The Grand Jury investi- 
gation was directed by Assistant State's At- 
torney Richard S. Jalovec, chief of the State’s 
Attorney’s Special Prosecutions Unit. State’s 
Attorney Hanrahan denied that the indict- 
ments were part of a nationwide crackdown 
on Panthers, saying the indictments were 
against individual acts, not those of the 
Party. (Chicago Daily News June 10, 1969). 

Throughout the spring of 1969, there were 
repeated press reports indicating a poten- 
tial alliance between the Panthers, the Young 
Lords (a militant Puerto Rican group), the 
Young Patriots (Appalachian whites) and the 
campus based S.D.S. Police intelligence 
sources were reported as fearing the coalition 
of radicals could cause serious trouble in 
ghetto areas. Hampton was reported to be 
speaking to college groups. In response to a 
speech by Hampton at Wisconsin University, 
the commander of the Subversive Unit of the 
Police Intelligence Division explained the 
reason police keep a close watch on the 
Panthers: “ ‘Considering their outspoken rev- 
olutionary aims, it’s no small wonder the 
Chicago Police Department is interested in 
their activities. ...If we did not take an in- 
terest, we would certainly not be doing our 
job for the community.’" (Chicago Today 
May 9, 1969; Chicago Sun Times May 25, 
1969). 

During the same period, United States Sen- 
ate Hearings were reported to the effect that 
the Black Panther Party exploits ghetto res- 
idents, and Hampton was quoted as saying 
that the Black Panther Party must lead in 
"t... killing off the capitalist class.’" (Chi- 
cago Daily News May 19, 1969; Daily Car- 
dinal May 21, 1969; Chicago Sun Times 
May 25, 1969). 

Also in May, Hampton was sentenced to 
2-5 years for participating in a robbery of 
an ice cream vendor. Appeal bond was denied 
when Hampton admitted being a revolu- 
tionary. (Chicago Sun Times May 27, 1969); 
the Black Liberation Alliance immediately 
pledged support for his appeal. 

On June 4, FBI agents searched the Black 
Panther Party Headquarters at 2350 West 
Madison in an attempt to apprehend one 
George Sams for whom they had a warrant for 
interstate flight to avoid prosecution. Sams 
was wanted in Connecticut in connection 
with the torture murder of a Panther mem- 
ber. The raid was conducted shortly after 
daybreak with the participation of some 40 
agents. Sams was not found at the head- 
quarters, but evidence of his recent presence 
there was recovered. The Federal agents seized 
at least 10 shotguns and rifles and arrested 
the eight persons present for harboring a 
fugitive. (Chicago Daily News June 4, 1969). 
(The Special Agent in Charge later explained 
to this Grand Jury that the search had been 
conducted without a shot being fired. Agents 
telephoned the headquarters to advise their 
purpose and the fact that the building was 
surrounded. Portable sound equipment was 
used to help talk the occupants out and 
one Panther leader was convinced to order 
the other occupants to surrender. Agents 
armed with tear gas were pre-positioned 
and would have used gas had it become 
necessary. 

Defense Minister Bobby Rush immediately 
denounced the FBI raid as planned repres- 
sion by the power structure. Rush was 
quoted as claiming the agents did $20,000 in 
damage, took $3,000 from a cash box and 
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threw large quantities of food for the free 
breakfast program on the floor. (Daily De- 
fender June 5, 1969). Chicago Police sources 
said two of the weapons seized by the FBI 
had been stolen. (Chicago Sun Times June 5, 
1969). On the same day, the Daily Defender 
quoted Rush as saying he knew nothing of 
the guns reportedly seized by the FBI and in 
any event, if found, they would not have 
violated any federal laws. He claimed the raid 
was part of a conspiracy by the FBI and 
other facets of the power structure to slow 
down Panther activities in black communi- 
ties. An S.D.S. spokesman appeared at a 
press conference with Rush and voiced his 
support of the Panthers in their struggle 
against repression. (Daily Defender June 5, 
1969). Upon news of the FBI raid, moderate 
Negro leaders spoke out against police har- 
assment and in support of the Black Panther 
Party. (Chicago Daily News June 6, 1969). 
Charges were subsequently dismissed when 
federal officials declined to reveal the iden- 
tity of the informant who supplied informa- 
tion. (Chicago Today June 21, 1969). 

A few days later, Chicago Task Force Police 
stopped an overcrowded station wagon near 
Panther Headquarters because of alleged 
traffic violations—driving with obstructed 
view, loud muffler and failure to yield right 
of way on left turn. After a search revealed 
marijuana, a hypodermic needle and several 
quarts of chemicals suspected of being in- 
gredients for an explosive, a small crowd 
gathered as all eleven occupants of the car 
were arrested, but there was no incident. 
Two of the arrestees had been arrested pre- 
viously in the FBI raid. No weapons were 
found. (Chicago Today June 9, 1969; Chicago 
Sun Times June 10, 1969). 

Again, Panther spokesmen claimed the ar- 
rests were part of the law enforcement con- 
spiracy against them: 

“The Panthers were stopped in their car by 
fascist pigs. They were ordered out, searched, 
and physically abused. The car was searched 
without a warrant. The pigs then planted 
marijuana in the car. 
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“The pig press misled the public into be- 
lieving that medical supplies that were in the 
ear were chemicals for explosives. One sister 
was severely injured when the fascists 
pushed her to the ground and kicked her in 
the back. She was pregnant and now is 
threatening miscarriage in the maternity 
ward of Cook County Hospital.” (The Black 
Panther June 21, 1969). 

As previously described, on June 10, a 
Cook County Grand Jury indicted Hampton 
and 15 others on torture and kidnapping 
charges and early morning raids were co- 
ordinated by the State’s Atttorney’s Police to 
attempt to arrest the indictees. (New Cru- 
sader June 14, 1969). 

After this flurry of raids and arrests in 
spring and early summer, there were several 
commentaries and summaries published 
evaluating the possibility of planned and 
coordinated national programs by law en- 
forcement agencies to wipe out the Panther 
Party. (Chicago Daily News June 11, 1969; 
Chicago Sun Times July 4, 1969). During the 
same period there was some indication that 
the Panther militancy was mellowing. An 
official of the Chicago Police Gang Intelli- 
gence Unit testified before a Senate Com- 
mittee that in recent months the Chicago 
Party had gone in for the “soft sell.” He at- 
tributed this to a program of forming coali- 
tions with other youth groups. He also said 
the Panther membership in Chicago had 
dwindled to 13 persons. (Chicago Today July 
1, 1969; Chicago Sun Times July 1, 1969). 
However, on July 15, FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, in his annual report, cited the fre- 
quent Panther clashes with police and their 
revolutionary ideology and classed them, 
along with the S.D.S. as the core of the “New 
Left.” The national Panther Party, he said, 
is “*.. the greatest threat to the internal 
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security of the country.'” (Chicago Today 
July 15, 1969). 

Violence continued to flare in Chicago; 
on July 16, 1969, two policemen and two 
Black Panther Party members were involved 
in a shooting in which the two police officers 
were wounded. Neither of the two Black 
Panther Party members were wounded; the 
pistol used to shoot both the officers had 
been stolen from a policeman in 1966. (Chi- 
cago Today July 16, 1969). 

This was shortly followed by a major inci- 
dent at Black Panther Party Headquarters. 
As reported on July 31, 1969, five police offi- 
cers and three Black Panther Party members 
were wounded in a gunfire between Black 
Panther Party members and the police. The 
gunfire commenced when the police officers 
on routine patrol were allegedly fired upon 
by gunmen in the Panther offices at 2350 
West Madison Street. A gun battle ensued 
resulting in the wounding of the five officers 
and the three Black Panther Party members. 
Numerous guns were seized at the Black 
Panther Party Headquarters at this time. 
This incident was the occasion for recapitu- 
lation by the newspapers of several prior in- 
cidents, and for claims of repression by the 
Black Panther Party. (Chicago Daily News 
July 31, 1969). 

Less than three days after this incident, 
the U.S. Department of Justice was locally 
reported to have launched a special Criminal 
Division task force to investigate the Black 
Panther Party. (Chicago Sun Times August 
2, 1969). This announcement was the oc- 
easion for further charges of repression by 
local Black Panther Party officials. (Chicago 
Today August 24, 1969). 

Hampton was released on bond on August 
15, 1969. (Chicago Sun Times August 15, 
1969), and immediately was quoted as say- 
ing that the police would be shot by the 
Panthers if they continued their repressive 
tactics. (Daily Defender August 23, 1969). 

In late September, the Black Panther 
Party participated in demonstrations regard- 
ing the Chicago Conspiracy trial. Although 
a Chicago Police Department spokesman 
commented that “‘. .. the Panther organi- 
zation is one of the most dangerous in the 
nation,’ ” the same article reported a Panther 
Official as saying the Party was discouraging 
violence and guns which had been an early 
phase of the “Panther mystique.” The goals 
now, he said, were to expand the free break- 
fast and employment programs and then 
campaign for community control of police. 
(Chicago Sun Times, September 26, 1969.) 

However, on October 4, 1969, another 
shooting incident occurred at Black Panther 
Party Headquarters when a sniper was re- 
ported to have opened fire on police from 
the roof of the headquarters at 2350 West 
Madison. (Chicago Today, October 4, 1969.) 
Police arrested seven Black Panther Party 
members, and one officer was injured by 
debris from a ricocheted bullet. The inci- 
dent was followed by charges of repression 
by the Panther Party and a Black Panther 
Party spokesman alleged that the police of- 
ficers had poured gasoline on the premises 
and set fire to them after making arrests. A 
fire department official attributed the blaze 
to a stray shot having hit a stack of news- 
papers. (Chicago Daily News, October 4, 
1969.) 

A rally protesting a conspiracy trial was 
called by the Panther Party for October 7, 
1969. Although it was peaceful, Bobby Rush 
was reported as charging the police with 
committing murder on the Westside. (Chi- 
cago Today, October 7, 1969.) 

On October 10, a nineteen year old black, 
Mike Soto, was killed during police investi- 
gation of a reported Westside robbery. Some 
disorder broke out in the area and ten police 
and a 12 year old girl were wounded. Five 
days earlier Soto’s younger brother had also 
been killed in an incident with police. At a 
hearing held by seven black Illinois legisla- 
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tors, Hampton, claiming Soto had been a 
Panther supporter, used the occasion to com- 
plain about “pig brutality” and repression. 
The legislators reportedly reached mo con- 
clusions on the merits. (Chicago Today, Oc- 
tober 28, 1969.) 

On November 11, 1969, attempted murder 
charges were dropped against 6 of the 7 
members of the Black Panther Party mem- 
bers who had been arrested in the October 
4 incident in which a sniper allegedly fired 
at police. Prosecutors failed to produce evi- 
dence linking the six with the shooting. Re- 
sisting arrest charges were continued. (Chi- 
cago Sun Times, November 11, 1969.) 

On November 13, 1969, Chicago Police of- 
ficers Gilhooly and Rappaport and Panther 
member Spurgeon Winters were killed in a 
gun battle. Another Panther, Lance S. Bell, 
was wounded and six other policemen were 
injured in the course of the incident. Police 
had responded to a 3 a.m. call to 5801 S. 
Calumet after a lady advised that her hus- 
band had been threatened and that there 
were men with guns in the area. When the 
squad car arrived on the scene, it was fired 
upon by snipers concealed in a vacant build- 
ing; two police cars were destroyed by gun- 
fire and approximately 50 police ultimately 
participated in the action. Rappaport was al- 
legedly killed by a Black Panther who ap- 
proached him when he had been wounded 
and shot him in the head with a shotgun. 
A shotgun, a carbine and a substantial quan- 
tity of weapons were found in the vacant 
building. (Chicago Daily News Nov. 13, 1969). 
1969). 

The deaths of Gilhooly and Rappaport 
brought to seven the total number of Chi- 
cago policemen slain in the line of duty dur- 
ing the year 1969. This incident was followed 
by many newspaper articles about Panther 
violence in the city, and a great many police 
Officers were seriously concerned for their 
safety thereafter. (Chicago Today Nov. 14, 
1969). 

Accordingly, during the year preceding De- 
cember 4, 1969, there were several incidents 
of armed violence between members of the 
Illinois Chapter of the Panthers and law en- 
forcement agencies in Chicago. As a result 
of these incidents, two police and one Panther 
were killed; fourteen police and four Panthers 
were wounded or injured; and there had been 
over sixty arrests of Panthers for violations 
ranging from attempted murder and kidnap- 
ping to minor traffic violations. 

The pattern had become familiar. Because 
of the Panthers’ well-publicized reputation 
as violence-prone revolutionaries with a par- 
ticular hostility for police, law enforcement 
agencies kept them under tight surveillance 
and were especially alert for Panther crimes. 
For their part, the Panthers could be counted 
on to emphasize their social improvement 
programs and to charge publicly that any law 
enforcement activity directed at a member or 
a sympathizer was part of a conspiracy of re- 
pression. And Chicago’s competitive news 
media would report every charge and coun- 
tercharge in meticulous detail. 


B. Events preceding Federal grand jury 
investigation 


Between the time of this incident on 
December 4, 1969, and the impaneling of 
this Grand Jury on January 5, 1970, the air 
was predictably full of charges and counter- 
charges concerning what happened. A de- 
scription of the spiraling escalation of 
public explanations, disputes, versions and 
commentary is instructive in understanding 
the way the Grand Jury investigation pro- 
ceeded and serves to give useful background 
for some of the factual problems it found.” 

According to the initial account by the 
State’s Attorney’s Office, Assistant State’s 
Attorney Richard S, Jalovec and Sgt. Daniel 
Groth, of the Special Prosecutions Unit, act- 
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ing on information supplied by an inform- 
ant, obtained a search warrant for the prem- 
ises to look for a cache of Black Panther 
weapons. After announcing their office and 
seeking entry, the officers were fired upon. 
They returned the fire, several times pausing 
to call for surrender. The occupants shouted, 
“Shoot it out,” continued to fire and an in- 
tensive shoot-out ensued. Fred Hampton 
was found dead in a back (south) “ bed- 
room from which gunfire had been seen, and 
Mark Clark was found in the living room. 
Nineteen weapons and large stores of am- 
munition were seized and the survivors were 
charged with attempted murder. Officers Cis- 
zewski and Carmody, interviewed at a local 
hospital, gave a vivid account of how they 
were wounded by gunfire after they an- 
nounced their office at the rear door. (Chi- 
cago Today Dec. 4, 1969) .* 

This account was immediately challenged 
by Black Panther Party Defense Minister 
Bobby Rush. Under the headline “Pal Claims 
Panther Chief Was Murdered in Bed,” a 
reporter described a tour of the unguarded 
premises conducted by Rush showing bul- 
let holes “ .. . in the spreaa and mattress 
of Hampton’s blood spattered bedroom.” 
Rush was quoted as charging, “‘ Hampton 
was murdered in bed while he slept. Since he 
was a light sleeper, some pig [policeman] 
must have come in the back door and mur- 
dered him with a silencer.’” (Chicago Today 
Dec. 4, 1969). 

The basic controversy continued to re- 
ceive extensive coverage in every media. On 
December 7, defense attorney Francis An- 
drew was quoted as saying a private autopsy 
showed that Hampton was “‘. . . murdered 
while he was asleep’” and Renault Robin- 
son, head of the Afro-American Patrolmen’s 
League, reportedly said after touring the site 
that it appeared the men were killed “‘... 
for no reason in a police ‘set up.’” (Chicago 
Sun Times Dec. 7, 1969). By December 8, 
Mayor Chabala of suburban Maywood, 
where Hampton had grown up, announced 
that three of the Villages Trustees and seven 
of the nine man Human Relations Commis- 
sion had issued a statement demanding that 
State Attorney General Scott seek murder 
indictments against the officers for a “‘... 
blatant act of legitimatized murder.’ ” These 
charges were based on evidence indicating 
police did all the shooting. (Chicago Sun 
Times Dec. 8, 1969). 

On December 8, State’s Attorney Hanra- 
han, at a news conference, restated the basic 
police version, saying that a more detailed 
statement would be improper in view of 
criminal charges pending against survivors. 
“We were then [after the raid] and are still 
convinced that our officers used good judg- 
ment, considerable restraint, and profes- 
sional discipline.’” (Chicago Tribune Dec. 9, 
1969). 

Mr. Hanrahan’s statement had little effect 
on the burgeoning controversy. On the same 
day the above article appeared, another 
paper was reporting that nine Democratic 
Congressmen had requested the National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence to investigate the matter. They 
asked the President to extend the Commis- 
sion for this purpose and in a letter to the 
Commission reportedly set out the basis for 
their concern: “. . . there were indications 
that Hampton was killed while still in bed, 
and that a private autopsy on his body in- 
dicates that he was in a reclining position 
when the bullets entered and left the body.” 
This article also quoted Assistant State’s At- 
torney Jalovec as rejecting any possibility 
of using lie detector tests to resolve the 
disputes: “ ‘We don’t put either suspects or 
policemen on the polygraph. It is not 
done" (Chicago Today Dec. 9, 1969). 

On December 10, it was reported that the 
police Internal Inspections Division, charged 
with looking into allegations of police mis- 
conduct, would not investigate because, ac- 
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cording to Director Harry Ervanian, “ ‘The 
IID has no jurisdiction in a case handled 
by the state’s attorney’s office.’ State's At- 
torney Hanrahan was quoted as expressing 
Surprise over the exemption of his men. 
(Chicago Sun Times Dec. 10, 1969). 

The following day, however, Police Super- 
intendent Conlisk announced that the In- 
ternal Inspections Division had begun an 
investigation. Director Ervanian explained 
that all background information would be 
reviewed including “‘. .. arrest records from 
the raid, all physical evidence, statements 
from witnesses, and photographs of the 
apartment.’” He reportedly said it was too 
early to tell whether it would be necessary 
to require the officers to take lie detector 
tests. (Chicago Today Dec. 11, 1969). 

On December 10, a major escalation of the 
intensive news coverage began when the 
Chicago Daily News published an account 
provided by Black Panther defense attorneys 
headlined “Panther Story of Killings.” In 
pertinent part the story set forth the fol- 
lowing: 

“There was a knock on the front door of 
the apartment at 4:40 a.m. Thursday. The 
occupants asked, ‘Who is it?’ They received 
a@ brief reply. The occupants again asked, 
‘Who? 

“After a short delay, Mark Clark, 22, of 
Peoria, a Downstate Panther leader, went to 
the door just as the plainclothes policemen 
forced their way in, 

“Without warning the detective began fir- 
ing toward mattresses near the southeast 
corner of the living room of the apartment. 
Clark was killed in the volley. 

“There was no return fire and apparently 
no shotgun blast at police from any of the 
Panthers before the police began shooting. 

“Two of the apartment's occupants were 
in a back bedroom trying to awaken Fred 
Hampton, 21, Illinois Black Panther Party 
chairman. Just then another team of police 
oe barged through the rear (kitchen) 

oor. 

“The police came through the kitchen and 
into the dining area leading to Hampton’s 
bedroom. The two Panthers in Hampton's 
room leaped into a corner where police could 
not see them. 

“They were in the room when police fired 
the shots that apparently killed Hampton 
while he was still on his bed. 

“The nine defense attorneys for the 
Panthers said they would not release spe- 
cifics or more detailed statements from the 
seven survivors so as not to compromise their 
case before it comes to trial. 

“The attorneys said they hope not only to 
win acquittal for the seven arrested Pan- 
thers, but to file civil and criminal charges 
against the police raiders. 

“They said they would seek to charge 
State’s Atty. Edward V. Hanrahan and the 
14 police raiders with murder.” 

The nine man defense team also announced 
the three key points of defense: 

Testimony by a nationally respected bal- 
listics expert that the pattern of shots in 
the apartment shows cool and calculated fire 
by police and no return fire by the Panthers. 

Testimony by the surviving Panthers that 
police burst into the apartment as the 
Panthers were sleeping and carried out a 
plan to kill Hampton and Clark. 

The conflict between findings of an in- 
dependent autopsy and the official findings 
of Coroner Andrew J. Toman. 

The following day's issue of the Chicago 
Tribune published an exclusive detailed ac- 
count given by the officers. “State’s Atty. 
Edward V. Hanrahan made the policemen 
available for interviews [to] refute what he 
termed an orgy of sensationalism in the 
press and on television. . . .” The exclusive 
Tribune story also contained photographs 
supplied by Mr. Hanrahan and his top assist- 
ants, Messrs. Jalovec and Boyle, “. . . which 
they said conclusively proved the Panthers 
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opened the battle by firing a shotgun blast 
thru the apartment door.” 

In this story, the leader of the raid, Sgt. 
Daniel Groth, said that he and Assistant 
State’s Attorney Jalovec had both received 
confidential information on December 2, that 
a cache of weapons was in the apartment. 
“According to the informants, at least three 
shotguns had been observed in the flat. 
Neither, however, made any mention of 
Hampton’s or Clark’s frequenting the apart- 
ment, Sgt. Groth said.” 

At 4:45 p.m., on December 3, according 
to the story, “... Jalovec obtained a search 
warrant from Judge Robert Collins of Crim- 
inal Court, citing the facts obtained from the 
informants.” 

In the story, Sgt. Groth told of planning 
the raid and selecting the early morning 
hours to avoid an incident and to provide 
safety for his men and neighbors. Groth's 
account of the way the shooting started was 
the most detailed one to date: 

“Just shortly before he arrived at the 
building, Sgt. Groth said that he radioed 
from the Chicago police department under- 
cover squad he was driving, asking that the 
squad operator dispatch marked cars from 
the Wood street district to the front and 
rear exits of the building. 

“I told them we were about to attempt 
to serve a warrant,’ Groth said. 

“Once at the building, Groth ascended 
the front staircase or the exterior with 
Davis on his left. Behind them were Gorman, 
Jones, and Hughes. The men entered a small 
hallway containing two doors, one leading to 
the 2d floor and the other to the Panther 
apartment. 

“Positioning themselves to either side of 
the apartment door, Sgt. Groth said he 
reached over and first rapped firmly with 
left hand. When there was no response, he 
pounded again, but this time with his re- 
volver butt. 

“I heard a voice inside—a male voice— 
call out, ‘Who’s there?’,” Groth said. ‘I re- 
plied “This is the police. I have a warrant to 
search the premises,” ' 

“Again, there was no response, but Groth 
said he could hear movement inside. Again 
he said he pounded on the door, shouting, 
‘Police! Open Up!’ 

“(Just a minute,’ Groth said the male voice 
replied. 

“Suspicious of the delay, Groth said he 
ordered Davis to kick the door open. Davis 
kicked and the door slammed open to reveal 
a small ante-room with another door lead- 
ing to the apartment's living room. That was 
shut. 

“Then suddenly, as the two policemen en- 
tered the ante-room they said a shotgun blast 
was fired thru the closed living room door, 
a charge which later proved to have been & 
solid rifle load deer slug fired from a 12 
gauge shotgun. 

“The slug pierced the door, ripping splin- 
ters from the outside of the door as it exited 
and narrowly missed the two policemen. 
Photographs of this door were furnished the 
Tribune by Hanrahan as evidence that the 
Panthers inside the flat fired the opening 
shot at his men, 

“Davis, who at this moment was just ahead 
of Sgt. Groth, plunged toward the door, 
smashing it open with his shoulders as he 
dived into the living rocm and landed on a 
mattress just to the left of the center of the 
room. 

“‘T saw a woman half lying and half sit- 
ting upright on a bed in a far corner of the 
room trying to pump another shell into a 
shotgun she held jammed against her groin,’ 
Davis said. ‘She was about eight feet away. 

“In that moment, the woman fired again, 
the flash of her weapon illuminating her face 
for Sgt. Groth who was still at the doorway 
of the room. 
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“'I figured Davis had been hit when I saw 
him go down,’ Groth said. That second shot- 
gun round went right past me as I hugged 
the door jamb and narrowly missed hitting 
Hughes who was behind me. I fired two shots 
at her.” 

Officer James Davis was quoted at length 
with his account of how he wounded the 
woman on the couch and fatally shot Mark 
Clark. After he had fired one shot from his 
carbine at the woman, the account con- 
tinues: 

“ ‘She slumped back against the wall with 
that shotgun still in her hands and I spun 
away and half turned, just in time to 
spot a guy sitting in a chair with a shot- 
gun in his hands,” Davis said. “He was di- 
rectly behind me, hidden behind the door 
I'd just broken open. Thank God, Groth 
fired those shots at the woman. The flash of 
his revolver spotted the guy for me. 

“I don’t know for sure if he ever got a 
shot in at me or not, I fired twice and hit 
him, He stood up and I jumped up, too, 
struggling with him until he fell. Then I 
fell across his body.’ 

“This gunman was identified after the bat- 
tle as Clark, 22, a Panther leader from Peoria.” 

According to the story, Officers Gorman 
and Jones then entered the room and re- 
covered some Panther weapons. Davis re- 
ported he looked down a hallway going to 
the rear of the flat and saw a man duck in 
and out of the rear bedroom with a shot- 


“By then, the guys had broken down the 
kitchen door,’ Davis said. ‘I saw Ciszewski in 
the kitchen behind the gunman and hollored 
for him to duck as the man fired at least 
one round into the kitchen. Ciszewski ducked 
and the shot missed. 

“*Hold your fire’ Sgt. Groth said he or- 
dered his men at this point. ‘Give them a 
chance to come out!’ This was the first of 
five such orders Groth said he gave during 
the fierce fire fight. 

“*T had men in both the front and rear of 
the apartment,’ he said, ‘I didn’t want any- 
one getting hit in crossfire. But the words 
were barely out of my mouth before there 
was the whomp of a shotgun blast from the 
front bedroom, directly down the hall from 
the living room. 

“*They were firing blind because they 
didn’t know where we were, so the charge 
slammed into a bathroom door almost di- 
rectly across the hall.’ 

“Hanrahan also produced photographs of 
the inside of the bathroom door, showing how 
the shotgun pellets had slammed thru the 
wood. The prosecutor said that ballistics ex- 
perts would testify during any court proceed- 
ings against the seven Panthers who survived 
the battle that the shotgun blast he claims 
opened the battle had in fact been fired from 
inside the apartment thru the door at police 
in the outer hallway.” 

In this recital, Officer Jones reported seeing 
a hand reach out of the rear (Hampton) bed- 
room and fire a shot “. . . with a revolver or 
automatic pistol .. .” at the kitchen where 
other officers were located. The detailed ac- 
count by the officers concluded by describing 
how the remainder of the apartment was 
secured: 


“It was just about then,’ Sgt. Groth said, 
“That I heard a voice call out from the front 
bedroom, “Shoot it out!” This was followed 
by two flashes from the same room I believe 
were from a shotgun.” 

“At this point, police resumed firing and 
then minutes later, or perhaps only seconds, 
Groth said, he again ordered his men to cease 
fire and again called out to the Panthers, 
“Come out with your hands up!” 

“At the rear of the apartment, Dective 
[Detective] Carmody jumped over a wooden 
door that formed a barricade between the 
kitchen and dining room as the Panther fire 
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continued. Gorman covered him with sub- 
machine gun fire from the living room which 
he fired thru the connecting wall of the liv- 
ing room and front bedroom and down the 
hallway. 

“Carmody fired one round from his 38 
caliber revolver as he plunged past the rear 
bedroom doorway to shelter against a far 
wall of the dining room. 

“Again, Sgt. Groth called out for surrender 
and a cease fire and this time, from the rear 
bedroom, Harold Bell, 23, of Rockford, 
emerged with his hands in the air. Broderick 
and Ciszewski, who by then had also jumped 
over the barricade into the dining room, 
grabbed Bell and took him to the kitchen 
where other detectives held him. 

“But again, gunfire directed at police from 
the front bedroom broke out and Broderick 
and Ciszewski fired into both bedrooms from 
their vantage point in the dining room. 

“Sgt. Groth called another cease fire and 
ordered the Panthers to surrender, he said. 
This time, a voice called from the rear bed- 
room, ‘We're coming out, Don't shoot. Weve 
got an injured man back here.’ 

“The[n] Louis Truelock, 39, of 1900 Jack- 
son blvd., walked out with his hands up, 
accompanied by Miss Deborah Johnson, 18, 
of 2337 Monroe st. They, too, were hustled 
into the kitchen. 

“Carmody ran into the rear bedroom to 
find a man, later identified as Hampton, 
lying face down on the bed with his head 
facing the bedroom door thru which re- 
peated gunfire had been directed at police 
in the kitchen. 

“ ‘He was lying with his arms hanging over 
the foot of the bed,’ Carmody said. ‘On 
the floor at his right hand was a .45 caliber 
automatic and at his left a shotgun. I could 
see he'd been hit, but I didn’t know if he 
was alive or dead. All I knew was that that 
room was full of shotguns and rifes and 
ammo, 

“So I grabbed him by a wrist and dragged 
him into the dining room, away from all 
those guns.’ 

“A moment later, as Ciszewski was throw- 
ing various weapons out of the back bed- 
room, he was wounded in his left calf, pre- 
sumably by a slug fired thru the wall from 
the font [front] bedroom directly adjacent. 
He dived for safety in the kitchen. 

“Meanwhile, while those in the rear of 
the flat were surrendering, Sgt. Groth again 
ordered a cease fire. 

“‘T was virtually pleading with those in 
the front bedroom to come out,’ he said 
‘But again they fired so Broderick fired a 
shotgun five times into that room from the 
rear of the hallway. And I kept yelling for 
them to come out, but there was no 
response.” 

“Gorman approached the front bedroom 
door with his submachine gun in his hand. 

“*T slammed thru that doorway, firing a 
burst into an open closet I spotted out of the 
corner of my eye directly to the right inside 
the door,’ Gorman said. ‘I saw two beds with 
the forms of two people rising between them. 
One had what looked like a shotgun in his 
hands he was trying to raise clear of the bed. 

“ʻAs he started to aim, I fired and the 
gun fell as he did. The second form kept 
rising in those few seconds and I fired again 
after I saw something that looked like a 
hand ~un in the person's hand.’ 

“The first person wounded by Gorman 
proved to be Blair Anderson, 18, of 6943 
Justine St. The shotgun he was holding was 
identified as one stolen from a Chicago police 
department squad last April 6 in the Chicago 
avenue police district. 

“Examination of the weapon showed that 
a .45 caliber police bullet during the gun 
battle had penetrated the barrel of the shot- 
gun just a few inches above the breech, jam- 
ming it with a live round in the chamber. 
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“The second person wounded by Gorman 
was Miss Verlina Brewer, 17, of 125 W. 107th 
St. 

“As Carmody plunged into the room to join 
Gorman, Miss Brewer and Anderson cried 
out, ‘We give up!’ 

“Then police spotted a third Panther mem- 
ber in the room, Ronald Satchel, 19, of 2337 
Monroe st., who also surrendered. He also 
had been wounded, 

“In both bedrooms, police found large 
stores of arms and ammunition. In Hamp- 
ton’s back bedroom, four boxes of shotgun 
shells were found as well as shotguns, a rife, 
and hand guns. Similar caches were in the 
front bedroom, some of it in a flight bag.” 

On the evening of December 11, a unique 
exposure of this detailed account occurred. 
Using a mock-up of the apartment built in 
the State’s Attorney’s Office, a 28-minute 
televised re-enactment was presented on 
WBBM-TV. In the re-enactment each officer 
acted out and described his part in the raid- 
The essentials were the same as had been 
presented in the Tribune exclusive, except 
that in the re-enactment Officer Gorman de- 
scribed how he and Officer Davis, blocked 
from proceeding down the hallway by Pan- 
ther gunfire, fired their weapons (a .45 cal- 
iber submachine gun and a .30 caliber car- 
bine respectively) through the living room 
wall and into the bedroom area. According 
to a Chicago Daily News television columnist 
the following day, the re-enactment was 
given to WBBM with the provision that “. .. 
nearly the entire police version be broadcast 
without interruption.” He also reported that 
“Other local TV stations reported they had 
been offered the same story possibility, but 
news directors there said they had refused 
to work under Hanrahan’s restrictions.” 

The media controversy reached a new high 
on December 12 when the Chicago Sun Times 
exposed the fact that the pictures that ac- 
companied the Chicago Tribune “exclusive” 
had been erroneously described, After visit- 
ing the apartment the Chicago Sun Times 
reporter claimed that the picture of bullet 
holes near the kitchen door was in fact of 
nail holes and that the photo purporting to 
show the bathroom door (proving that the 
Panthers had fired from the front bedroom) 
was in fact a picture of the door to the 
front (north) bedroom which had been 
struck by police bullets fired through the 
living room wall. The State’s Attorney’s 
Office and the Chicago Tribune both ac- 
knowledged the mistake, but no explanation 
of how it occurred was provided. 

There was also a further development with 
respect to the use of polygraph tests. A front 
page headline in Chicago Today proclaimed 
“Hanrahan Lie Test Challenge to Panthers.” 
The story quoted a press conference state- 
ment by the State’s Attorney that he had 
refused a request by the officers to take le 
detector tests ‘“. . . for fear that granting it 
would suggest some doubt on our part.’” 

Mr. Hanrahan was quoted as challenging 
the occupants to submit to such tests say- 
ing that if they did so permission would be 
granted for the officers to do likewise. (Chi- 
cago Today Dec. 11, 1969). The next day 
the same paper quoted Panther leader Rush 
as rejecting the “challenge” because “‘I 
wouldn't trust the people who would be ad- 
ministering the lie test. . . . And once they 
[the police] get you and lock you up in a 
room, they can get you to say anything they 
want you to say.’” Rush also repeated his 
earlier allegations of a planned police mur- 
der, He described how the police arrived in an 
unmarked truck full of machine guns and 
cordoned off the block. “Like buzzards wait- 
ing for the kill, they waited outside until 
the lights went off.” Using “‘. . . a detailed 
map of Hampton's apartment,’ Rush said, 
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“‘Patrolmen Edward Carmody and John 
Ciszewski were to shoot Fred while a de- 
tail led by Sgt. Daniel Groth were taking 
care of business in the front.’ Rush con- 
cluded that murder indictments should be 
issued against Hanrahan, Richard Jalovec 
and Judge Collins. (Chicago Today Dec. 12, 
1969). 

Recapitulations and summaries of the vari- 
ous stories appeared almost daily in all of the 
Chicago papers. On December 16, Mayor 
Daley pledged full support for the upcoming 
inquest and Coroner Toman announced that 
a special “blue ribbon" coroner’s jury of 
three black and three white citizens was 
being selected. (Chicago Sun Times Dec. 16, 
1969). 

Several days later Harvey Johnson, op- 
erating director of the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission was reported as haying accompanied 
police on a second search of the apartment 
on December 17 and 18. The story quotes 
Johnson as saying that new evidence had 
been discovered supporting the police ver- 
sion in the form of bird shot pellets fired 
from within the apartment in the direction 
of the raiding officers. Johnson attributed 
the pellets to non-police weapons “*. . . 
because any policeman who used birdshot 
would be laughed out of the station.’” -° 
The pellets were reportedly found in the 
north wall of the front (north) bedroom. 
A search failed to turn up the deer slug 
allegedly fired through the door. This story 
also reflected that Coroner Toman had sealed 
the premises on December 17, some two 
weeks after the incident. (Chicago Tribune 
Dec. 19, 1969). 

On December 19, the Daily Defender again 
ran the Rush charges. In this story Rush 
not only claimed that Hampton and Clark 
had been murdered but that it. was the 
product of a conspiracy “.... in retaliation 
for the killing of two white policemen. by 
Panthers in a recent shootout on the South- 
side.” The story said Rush claimed that 
“. . . officer John Ciszewski, a member of 
Hanrahan’s raiding squad is brother of po- 
liceman Charles Gilhouey [Gilhooly] who 
was killed in the Southside gun battle with 
Panthers.” # 

On the same day that the article appeared, 
several Chicago papers reported that the 
Justice Department would convene a special 
Grand Jury to investigate the controversial 
case after federal investigators had encoun- 
tered a lack of cooperation. As announce- 
ment of a Grand Jury investigation was 
made, the IID investigation ended, and an 
independent inquiry had begun: 

“Meanwhile, the police internal inspec- 
tions division ended its investigation of pos- 
sible misconduct by the state's attorney’s 
raiders, only 9 days after it started. The 
raiders were found to have acted properly. 

“A statement from Police Supt. James B. 
Conlisk said: “The investigation has clearly 
established the following facts: 

“1. The police officers were acting pursu- 
ant to the lawful direction of a searcn 
warrant. 

“"2. The police were subjected to deadly 
assault by firearms, which is a forcible 
felony, and exercised lawful means to over- 
come the assault.’ 

“An independent inquiry into the Dec. 4 
raid by six black members of Congress is 
to open today at the Colonial House, 914 
E. 79th St. The legislators will tour the death 
scene and hear testimony.” (Chicago Today 
Dec. 20, 1969). 

Another paper reported that the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights was also considering 
an independent investigation and would 
confer with the volunteer group of 28 promi- 
nent persons headed by Arthur Goldberg, 
former United Nations Ambassador. (Chi- 
cago Daily News Dec. 19, 1969). 

Congressional investigators headed by Rep. 
Charles C. Diggs, Jr. (D.-Mich.) held an un- 
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official one day hearing during which many 
of the city’s black community leaders testi- 
fied. No eyewitness testimony was heard. 

[First Assistant State's Attorney] Murray 
told the Congressmen he would not discuss 
the matter because it would be “inappro- 
priate for our office” because it was the sub- 
ject of legal inquiries and also because 
Saturday’s hearing was “without any author- 
ity of Congress.” 

Appearing several hours later, defense 
counsel Kermit Coleman told the lawmakers: 

“I don’t want to discuss certain things 
about the case. I'm not trying to hide any- 
thing but I want to confine ourselves to 
discussing this thing without bringing up 
any evidence.” (Chicago Sun Times, Dec. 21, 
1969.) 

Almost simultaneous to the opening of the 
investigation by the Grand Jury, the special 
Coroner’s Jury impaneled to hear evidence 
and determine the cause of death of Hamp- 
ton and Clark, convened on January 6, 1970. 
The action had been announced earlier but 
was delayed while a special coroner and six 
“blue ribbon” jurors were selected. Attorney 
Martin S. Gerber was named special coroner 
to preside and six prominent citizens, three 
black and three white were finally selected. 
Tight security was imposed at the hearing. 
The fourteen police officers testified and 
photographs and scientific evidence was pre- 
sented. The surviving occupants of the apart- 
ment, all charged with various offenses in 
the incident, announced their intention to 
refuse to testify on advice of counsel. After 
12 days of testimony, much of it summarized 
in daily press coverage, the Coroner’s Jury 
returned its verdict of justifiable homicide 
“*.. . based solely and exclusively on the 
evidence presented.’"” (Chicago Today, 
Jan. 22, 1970.) 

Another controversial story broke just as 
this Grand Jury was convened on January 6, 
1970. The Daily Defender announced that 
Hampton had been drugged before his death. 
Reporting on a press conference held by 
Bobby Rush the story said that a former 
state pathologist hired by Hampton's family 
had found a heavy dose of seconal present 
in Hampton's blood. “ ‘This was such a heavy 
dose,’ Rush said, ‘that Chairman Fred 
couldn't have gotten out of bed or engage 
in a shoot out ...A pig agent must have 
given it to him ... because Fred never used 
any drugs and J. Edgar Hoover (head of the 
FBI) has said he has infiltrators in the Black 
Panther Party.’” 


C. The organization of the grand jury's 
investigation 


When the Grand Jury considered its as- 
signment to make an exhaustive inquiry into 
all the facts surrounding the incident of De- 
cember 4, 1969, it was faced with a situation 
of intense public concern. A Coroner's In- 
quest was underway, a county grand jury 
had been convened, factual controversies 
were being argued in the daily press, the 
police version was well known, having been 
published both in print and on television, 
and, while the occupants refused to tell their 
story because of impending prosecutions, 
Panther spokesmen loudly insisted the physi- 
cal evidence proved a political assassination. 

Indeed, there were even competing autop- 
sies that disagreed as to the direction of 
travel of the fatal bullets and whether Hamp- 
ton was stupefied with drugs when he was 
shot. 

In addition, the physical evidence was 
partly in the possession of police, partly in 
possession of Panther agents and, perhaps, 
partly remaining in the premises thru which 
thousands of sightseers had trooped in the 
two week interval before the apartment was 
sealed. No thorough and scientific, official 
search of the premises had been made. 

The best methodology available to the 
Grand Jury, and the one adopted, was first 
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to attempt to collect every possible item of 
physical evidence recoverable; second, to sub- 
mit all of such evidence together with all 
weapons known to have been on the prem- 
ises to the FBI Laboratory in Washington for 
definitive ballistics analyses; third, to have 
a scale model of the apartment constructed 
by the FBI exhibit section, showing, as near- 
ly as possible, the location of all bullet holes 
and furniture; fourth, while this was being 
done, to try to resolve all issues not related 
to the scene, e.g. the conflicting autopsy re- 
ports and the Hampton drug question, and 
to hear any relevant testimony from neigh- 
borhood residents, collect and analyze all 
news accounts and copies of the television 
re-enactment; fifth, after being fully briefed 
on what the physical evidence showed and 
what it did not show, to hear testimony from 
each of the participants. 

The Grand Jury recognized that because 
of the pending state prosecutions and their 
suspicion of any “establishment” proceed- 
ing, the survivors might be reluctant to 
testify. It was hoped, however, that they 
could be persuaded to reconsider since the 
principal focus of the proceeding was to de- 
termine if their civil rights had been vio- 
lated. 

This was the course taken. After appro- 
priate court orders were entered, all of the 
weapons seized at the apartment, all of the 
police weapons carried that morning and all 
of the physical evidence in the possession 
of the Chicago Police Crime Laboratory was 
obtained and forwarded to Washington. 
After appropriate orders had been obtained 
from Chief Justice Powers of Cook County 
Circuit Court, attorneys for the surviving 
occupants produced all of the materials re- 
moved by them from the apartment. Sev- 
eral FBI agents spent approximately twenty- 
four days sifting through the considerable 
debris at the apartment and recovering other 
items of evidence. All of this material was 
turned over to the FBI for careful expert 
appraisal and reports. 

The organization of the sections which 
follow essentially track the Grand Jury’s in- 
vestigation. 


D. The State’s attorney’s police plan the raid 


Under Illinois law the State’s Attorney in 
each county is generally responsible for pro- 
viding legal representation in all suits, ac- 
tions, indictments and prosecutions, civil 
and criminal, in which the people of his 
county may be concerned and for certain 
other functions prescribed by law.” As the 
largest State’s Attorney's Office in the state, 
Cook County has a professional staff of some 
200 attorneys. The Cook County State's At- 
torney is Edward V. Hanrahan, elected to a 
four year term in 1968 after resigning as 
United States Attorney, Northern District of 
Tilinois, 

In addition to the professional staff, the 
Cook County State’s Attorney’s Office also 
includes 10 to 12 investigators and a special 
force of police officers drawn principally from 
the Chicago Police Department, with a few 
also furnished by the Cook County Sheriff’s 
Office. This arrangement was established a 
number of years ago by agreement among 
the law enforcement agencies and is not re- 
quired by law. The State’s Attorney’s Po- 
lice have various responsibilities, including 
assisting attorneys in preparing for trials, 
obtaining prosecutive evidence for grand 
juries and trials, providing security for wit- 
nesses and service of process. 

There are a total of 116 officers serving as 
State’s Attorney’s Police. The chief of this 
regular contingent of State’s Attorney’s 
Police is Chief Charles G. Ward, a former 
Regional Director of the Federal Narcotics 
Bureau. Most of these men are on detached 
service, i.e. although they are still Chicago 
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Police officers they have been relieved from 
their regular duties and work directly for 
the State’s Attorney. Because of the State’s 
Attorney’s county-wide jurisdiction, most of 
the State’s Attorney’s Office police officers 
have been sworn in as deputy sheriffs so 
they can exercise authority outside of the 
limits of Chicago.” 

One of the special units of the State’s At- 
torney’s Police is called the Special Pros- 
ecutions Unit. This unit, formed in Feb- 
ruary 1969, consists of five Assistant State’s 
Attorneys assisted by two teams of State's 
Attorney’s Police. The first team is made up 
of nine men on the regular detached service, 
under Sgt. Cagney. The second team of nine 
men was formed in June of 1969. The men 
were screened and selected from the Chicago 
Police Department by the Assistant State’s 
Attorney in charge of the unit, Richard S. 
Jalovec. These men have been detailed to 
the State's Attorney’s Office, but are still 
carried on the roster of one of the regular 
Chicago police districts. The officer in charge 
of this group is Sgt. Daniel Groth, a twelve- 
year veteran of the Chicago Police.” 

The function of the Special Prosecutions 
Unit is to handle special problems and pros- 
ecutions dealing with youth gangs and to 
advise and assist in mass arrests and re- 
sulting prosecutions. The regular team, i.e. 
those on detached service, are included in 
the regular State's Attorney's Office police 
organization under Chief Ward. The group 
of officers under Sgt. Groth are not part of 
the regular contingent and report only to 
Assistant State’s Attorney Jalovec and State’s 
Attorney Hanrahan. Since they are “de- 
tailed” (rather than detached) from the 
Chicago Police, their jurisdiction is only in 
the city. 

Assistant State’s Attorney Jalovec stated 
that he had personally supervised the selec- 
tion process of Sgt. Groth’s team of officers 
after soliciting suggested names from a 
number of other attorneys in the office“ The 
group was designed to provide a cross sec- 
tion of experience and expertise and includes 
Officers from the Gang Intelligence Unit, Rob- 
bery, Homicide, Youth Division. In the course 
of the selection, Jalovec requested the dis- 
ciplinary records of each officer from the 
Internal Inspections Division (IID), and was 
advised that only one, James Davis, had a 
rather minor charge against him sustained. 
He neither sought nor received the records 
of all charges filed against the officers which 
had been classed by IID as unfounded or 
not sustained. 

Consistent with its established policy of 
cooperation with state and local law enforce- 
ment agencies, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation advises all effected agencies of in- 
formation that may be relevant to law en- 
forcement problems. On November 21, an 
agent of the FBI obtained information from 
a confidential source that the Chicago Black 
Panther Party had a stockpile of weapons and 
ammunitions at 2337 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago. According to the FBI’s information, 
the stockpile included 5 carbines with 50,000 
rounds of ammunition, 3 gas masks, 3 smoke 
bombs, 5 Ithaca riot shotguns plus ammuni- 
tion 4 38 caliber handguns plus ammuni- 
tion and one .357 magnum plus ammunition. 
The Bureau information also set forth a list 
of seven persons most frequently at the 
apartment which included: Fred Hampton, 
Ronald Satchel, Louis Truelock and Deborah 
Johnson, Finally, the information received 
indicated that the weapons involved had 
been purchased by female Panthers who had 
no police records. The available descriptions 
did not indicate a violation of federal gun 
laws.* 

This information was promptly forwarded 
to the Chicago Police Department. Because 
of the Bureau’s understanding that the Spe- 
cial Prosecutions Unit of the State’s Attor- 
ney’s Office would also be concerned about 
such information—both because of the po- 
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tential relationship to its youth gang activi- 
ties and because the State’s Attorney would 
haye to authorize any potential search war- 
rant—Assistant State’s Attorney Jalovec was 
also given this information. Mr. Jalovec did 
not discuss this information with anyone and 
did not request a search warrant.” 

On November 23, 1969, the FBI obtained 
additional information to the effect that the 
Weapons had been removed from the prem- 
ises, allegedly because the Panthers had 
found out a police raid had been planned 
for November 25. The FBI agent in charge 
immediately called the Director of the Chi- 
cago Police Intelligence Division who con- 
firmed that such a raid had been planned 
and that it would be cancelled.™ 

On December 1, the FBI received informa- 
tion that some of the subject weapons had 
been returned to 2337 West Monroe. This 
information was again relayed to the Chi- 
cago Police Department and to Assistant 
State’s Attorney Jalovec. A Bureau agent re- 
confirmed this with Jalovec on December 2 
and at that time reviewed the original in- 
formation on the type of weapons and the 
persons frequently seen there.“ 

Also, on December 2, Sergeant Groth ob- 
tained information from a different confi- 
dential informant, who he said had supplied 
accurate information to him in the past, 
that there were a number of weapons col- 
lected at 2337 West Monroe. The weapons 
allegedly in the first floor apartment con- 
sisted of three sawed-off shotguns with bar- 
rels about 12 inches long, three stolen Chi- 
cago Police Department riot shotguns, an 
unspecified number of rifles and handguns 
and 45 or 50 thousand rounds of ammuni- 
tion. 

The weapons described to Sgt. Groth in- 
cluded two categories of illegal guns, the 
stolen police weapons and the sawed-off 
shotguns. No information was received as to 
whether the other guns were properly regis- 
tered.” 

On the way to work on the morning of 
December 3, Sgt. Groth drove by the address 
and inspected the neighborhood for about 
20 minutes. He then proceeded to his office 
where he advised Mr. Jalovec of his informa- 
tion. Jalovec told Groth that he, too, had 
received information relating to weapons at 
this location. Jalovec did not disclose the 
source of his information to Groth, but did 
advise him that his information was that 
there were sawed-off shotguns and other 
weapons on the premises and that Fred 
Hampton was one of the persons frequently 
seen there.” Neither Groth nor Jalovec ad- 
vised the FBI or the Chicago Police of the 
information Groth had received™ 

It should be noted that Assistant State’s 
Attorney Jalovec had not been advised by 
the FBI that “sawed-off shotguns” were 
present in the apartment. Rather the agent 
told him that three Ithaca riot shotguns 
were present. Jalovec interpreted the term 
“riot shotgun” as synonymous with “sawed- 
off shotgun” and therefore felt that his in- 
formation confirmed that obtained by Sgt. 
Groth. In point of fact an Ithaca riot shot- 
gun has a barrel length in excess of 18 inches 
and is therefore not illegal.“ 

After comparing their information, Sgt. 
Groth and Assistant State’s Attorney Jalo- 
vee discussed the possibility of obtaining a 
search warrant for the seizure of the weap- 
ons. They determined that they had suf- 
ficient evidence to establish probable cause. 
Mr. Jalovec prepared a search warrant and 
Sgt. Groth began to plan the mission 

At the Coroner’s Inquest, Sgt. Groth stated 
that his informant had advised that on Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Priday the occupants 
of the apartment would all be out of the 
premises attending a political orientation 
class at 8:00 p.m. which was suggested as 
an appropriate time for a raid. However, 
before this Grand Jury, Sgt. Groth stated 
this information had been supplied by Mr. 
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Jalovec and that his prior testimony was in 
error” 

In any event, Sgt. Groth conferred with 
several of the other experienced officers 
in his unit at lunch on December 3, and it 
was agreed that a raid should not be planned 
for 8:00 p.m., but for an early morning hour 
to achieve the maximum surprise and mini- 
mum potential for neighborhood interfer- 
ence. There was also discussion that the 8:00 
p-m. suggestion could be a trap.™ 

Also, during the day, Sgt. Groth dispatched 
Officers Kelly and Davis to observe the prem- 
ises in private cars, obtain a description of 
the building and the neighborhood, and pre- 
pare a sketch of relevant items, Sergeant 
Groth determined that he would need some 
additional men for the raid and discussed 
with Sgt. Cagney the availability of some of 
his men. He then contacted five of these offi- 
cers individually and advised each to be 
prepared to go out to execute a search war- 
rant for illegal weapons. The fiye men from 
Sgt. Cagney’s squad were Officers Broderick, 
Gorman, Hughes, Harris and Corbett, For 
security reasons Sgt. Groth did not advise 
any of his men or those recruited of the 
site of the raid or that it involved Black 
Panther arms, Sgt. Groth stated that the 
police department was not notified of the 
plan because he feared there could be a leak 
to the Panthers.” 

Later that afternoon Mr. Jalovec com- 
pleted the preparation of the complaint for 
a search warrant and the form for the war- 
rant. Based on his concept that riot guns 
were illegal sawed-off shotguns, the com- 
plaint included the information supplied to 
him by the F.B.I”? The complaint requests 
that a search warrant be issued to search 
the premises at 2337 W. Monroe, first floor 
apartment for “sawed-off shotguns and other 
illegal weapons” which had been used in or 
constitute evidence of the offense of “Un- 
lawful Use of Weapons.” The recitation of 
probable cause is as follows: 

“A reliable informant, who has furnished 
reliable information to afflant on several past 
occasions which has led to the confiscation 
of 2 sawed-off shotguns in two separate raids, 
and has provided information that has led 
to several convictions, informed the afflant 
Daniel Groth that on December 2, 1969, he 
had occasion to enter the above described 
premises at 2337 W. Monroe ist floor apart- 
ment. During this visit, he observed numer- 
ous weapons, including three sawed-off 
shotguns, whose barrels appeared to be ap- 
proximately 12 inches in length, Along with 
these weapons he observed numerous rounds 
of ammunition. When he left the premises 
the above described sawed-off shotguns were 
still there. Independently of this above infor- 
mation, Daniel Groth was informed by ASA 
Richard S. Jalovec that on December 2, 1969, 
Jalovec had a conversation with a reliable 
informant who also stated that sawed-off 
shotguns and other weapons were being 
stored in the first floor apartment at 2337 W. 
Monroe, Chicago, Ill. This informant, accord- 
ing to Jalovec, has provided information in 
the past which has led to the arrest and in- 
dictment of numerous individuals.” * 

Sergeant Groth then signed the sworn com- 
plaint before Circuit Judge Robert Collins 
with whom Mr. Jalovec had made an ap- 
pointment. Mr. Jalovec had first called Cir- 
cuit Judge Frank Delaney who was unavail- 
able. Judge Collins reviewed the information 
in the complaint and signed the warrant late 
on the afternoon of December 3, 

Some of the men who had been alerted by 
Sgt. Groth drew heavy weapons from the 
State’s Attorney Police arsenal. Sergeant De- 
laney, who is in charge of weapons, issued 
a Thompson submachine gun and 110 rounds 
of ammunition to Detective Gorman and 
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three 12 gauge shotguns to Officers Corbett 
and Broderick, who were to give the extra 
weapon to one of the other officers. Sgt. 
Delaney also issued them 25 rounds of Num- 
ber 8 bird shot and 15 rounds of double 
ought buck shot.” 

Sgt. Groth testified that he first found out 
Officer Gorman was bringing a submachine 
gun about 5:00 or 5:30 p.m. on December 3, 
after the weapon was checked out, and that 
he had never been on a prior raid where 
such a weapon was carried. Sgt. Groth could 
not recall specifically whether he or Gorman 
suggested bringing it, but did not believe it 
was his (Groth’s) idea. 

Assistant State’s Attorney Jalovec recalled 
going over the basic plan and suggesting to 
Sgt. Groth that he should take more men 
along because in Jalovec’s opinion 14 was 
insufficient. Mr. Jalovec based this on his 
knowledge that the Chicago Police use 50 to 
100 men in similar situations because “you 
never know what is going to happen.” How- 
ever, Sgt. Groth could recall no such conver- 
sation and doubted that he had been so 
advised by Jalovec. In any event, he would 
not have changed his plan because “He is a 
lawyer; I am a policeman.” Mr. Jalovec 
agreed “in retrospect” that 14 men were suf- 
ficient and probably better because “you 
didn’t have people stepping over each other 
and running into each other.” “ 

Sgt. Groth advised each of the participat- 
ing officers either before they left the office 
or telephonically at their homes that the 
raid would not be conducted that evening 
but all would report to the State’s Attorney’s 
Office at 4:00 a.m., December 4. Sgt. Groth 
drew up a written plan for the raid at his 
home on the night of December 3.“ 

The plan called for Sgt. Groth and Officers 
Jones, Davis, Gorman and Hughes to go in 
the front door of the apartment and Officers 
Carmody, Ciszewski, Joseph and Kelly to re- 
main at the rear door. Corbett and Broderick 
would secure the outer rear of the premises 
and Marusich, Harris and Howard the outer 
front. Marusich and Corbett would each have 
a walkie-talkie outside and Ciszewski would 
carry one inside. The written plan concluded 
“Entire raid could be a trap, so be very care- 
ful.” Sgt. Groth said this was put in the 
plan to emphasize the danger because of his 
understanding that Panthers frequently had 
someone on watch around the clock.” 

In preparing for and planning the raid, 
Sgt. Groth did not order a surveillance of 
the premises on the night of the third to 
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determine whether the apartment was oc- 
cupied or to observe persons arriving or leav- 
ing. Neither did he endeavor to ascertain by 
surveillance or otherwise whether Fred 
Hampton would be there, notwithstanding 
the fact that Mr. Jalovec had indicated 
Hampton was seen frequently at the apart- 
ment and Groth knew him to be a convicted 
felon under indictment for a violent 
crime." 

Sgt. Groth did not consider the use of 
portable sound equipment or the device pre- 
viously used by the FBI of calling the apart- 
ment on the phone to advise the occupants 
that the police had the place surrounded. 
Sgt. Groth believed strongly that the latter 
device would have been a bad idea. Sgt. 
Groth’s plan did not contemplate the use 
of tear gas or portable lighting equipment.“ 

Assistant State’s Attorney Jalovec met 
with State’s Attorney Hanrahan about 5:00 
p.m. on the evening of December 3 about 
several other matters and mentioned that 
his men were serving a warrant for Panther 
guns in the morning. Mr. Jalovec viewed the 
raid as “a normal thing” and would probably 
not have mentioned it to his superior had 
it not been for having several other matters 
to discuss.” 

At 4:00 a.m. on December 4, Sgt. Groth 
briefed the 13 assembled officers and for 
the first time told them the location of the 
raid and that Panther arms were involved. 
He did not believe the information that 
Hampton would possibly be in the apartment 
Was relevant to the plan and did not so 
advise the men.” Detective Gorman was the 
only officer who had prior dealings with 
Hampton, having worked on the torture and 
kidnapping case. Gorman testified that he 
considered Hampton “dangerous,” that he 
would have been more concerned for his 
personal safety had he known of Hampton's 
potential presence and that he would have 
carried more ammunition with him. 

Sgt. Groth outlined the basic plan as set 
forth in his prepared order. Sgt. Groth had 
not told the men how to arm themselves for 
the operation but did see that several had 
brought personal weapons and indicated he 
had no objection to their being carried. 
Sgt. Groth believes this is substantial com- 
Pliance with the Chicago Police regulation 
prohibiting officers from carrying personal 
weapons except at the direction of their 
superiors. 

The following table refiects the officers’ 
armament for the raid: 


_ eee 


Officer Revolvers 


Personal rifles and shotguns 


Broderick, Raymond 


Carmody, Edward 
Ciszewski, John 


Corbett, William 


Davis, James 
Gorman, Joseph 


Groth, Daniel. - --- (2) .38 caliber 
Harris, Lynwood - (1) .38 caliber 
Howard, Fred.. J 34 -38 caliber 
Hughes, Robert - (2) .38 caliber 
Jones, George.. (2) .38 caliber 


(2) .38 caliber 
(1) .38 caliber 


(1) .38 caliber 
(1) .38 caliber 


(1) .38 caliber 


(1) .357 caliber 


Joseph, Philip 
Kelly, William 


Marusich, John 


(1) .38 caliber... .... 


(1 or 2) .38 caliber__ (1) -30 caliber carbine. 


Heavy weapons issued 


inode updae abs tanendae nonin (1) Remington Wingmaster 12 


gauge shotgun. 


(1) Hi-Standard K-1200 12 


gauge Shotgun. 


qd) aeinges Wingmaster 12 


gauge shotgun. 


(1) .45 caliber Thompson 
submachine gun. 


auge [1944 
double-barrele: eta 


ZI (1) Remington Wingmaster 12 
gauge shotgun. 


Sgt. Groth did not have any special planan unmarked panel truck and proceeded di- 


for dealing with the possibility of resistance. 
However, he did emphasize, as he says he 
always does, that officers should not use 
their .weapons indiscriminately: “This has 
been my criteria ever since I have been a 
sergeant, don’t shoot, don’t shoot, don’t 
shoot.” = 

After the briefing, the 14 State's Attor- 
ney’s Police left the office in three cars and 


rectly to the scene.™ 


E. Security of the premises 
One of this Grand Jury’s first acts was to 
apply for an order of the Federal District 
Court calling for sequestration of the prem- 
ises to take effect whenever the coroner’s seal 
Placed on the apartment December 17, 1969, 
was removed. Such an order was issued on 
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January 7, 1970, and thereafter the premises 
were in the official custody of the U.S. Mar- 
shals. The premises were boarded and locked 
and a deputy marshal and a Chicago police 
officer remained at the front and back of 
the apartment twenty-four hours a day dur- 
ing the investigation. 

One of the interim matters which the 
Grand Jury took up was the question of 
why the raided premises were not sealed or 
otherwise made secure until December 17, 
almost two weeks after the incident. During 
those two weeks, beginning on the morning 
of the incident, Black Panther guides con- 
ducted tours for newsmen, neighborhood 
residents, students and the idly curious. The 
guides’ explanation included allegations 
that Hampton was killed in his sleep; that 
after the shooting began he rolled over 
and protected Deborah Johnson, giving his 
life to save hers; that he was shot through 
the door; that he was shot through the 
window; that the patterns of bullet holes 
showed the police had done all the firing; and 
that pictures published in the press sup- 
porting the charge that Panthers had fired 
were fraudulent and in furtherance of the 
police conspiracy.™ Detailed accounts of these 
various allegations were presented on tele- 
vision and in the press. 

The thrust of the Grand Jury’s inquiry on 
this point was to determine whether sound 
law enforcement procedures required the 
premises to be secured, if so, whose responsi- 
bility it was to safeguard the apartment, 
and why it was not done for two weeks. 

After the shooting stopped, the first pri- 
ority, according to the State's Attorney's 
Police, was to remove the dead, the wounded 
and those under arrest. Various squadrons 
responding to the call for assistance arrived 
almost immediately after the shooting. The 
second priority, according to the officers, was 
to complete their search for weapons and 
ammunition and to recover all the physical 
evidence. According to the officers, it was de- 
cided that the job of gathering evidence 
could best be performed by a Mobile Unit 
from the Police Crime Laboratory, although 
the State’s Attorney’s Police did collect a 
number of spent cartridges and other items.” 
This material was placed with the weapons 
found in the apartment on a mattress in the 
living room. From there it was put in the 
State’s Attorney’s Police truck and trans- 
ported to their headquarters. 

A few minutes after the shooting ceased, 
Deputy Superintendent Merle Nygren ar- 
rived on the scene. During the night shift 
Deputy Superintendent Nygren represents 
and has all the authority of the Superin- 
tendent. Superintendent Nygren explained 
thet he arrived at the premises about six or 
seven minutes after hearing the call for as- 
sistance on his radio. The shooting was over 
when he arrived. He was met by Sgt. Groth 
who explained that when the officers sought 
entrance they were fired upon through the 
door by a girl in the living room, the shot- 
gun deer slug going through the living room 
door and narrowly missing the officers there. 
After a brief stay of 20-30 minutes, during 
which he made sure the wounded were cared 
for, ordered the wounded officers to the hos- 
pital and requested the Mobile Crime Lab 
Unit to come to the scene, Superintendent 
Nygren left, As he left he talked briefly with 
the 13th District Watch Commander and 
Field Lieutenant about securing the prem- 
ises. He specifically instructed the Field Lieu- 
tenant to place two uniformed officers at 
the front door and two at the back door 
“. . . until the investigation was completed, 
and in fact until they were notified by the 
State’s Attorney's Office that the detail would 
no longer be required.” Superintendent 
Nygren testified that officers were stationed 
in front and back according to his order. His 
view of the police responsibility was to main- 
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tain security of the premises to the extent 
necessary to complete the investigation which 
in this instance was being handled by the 
State s Attorney’s Office.” 

The Watch Commander testified that when 
he was relieved at 6:20 a.m., he told his re- 
placement of the shootout and that 13th 
District Units were stationed in the front 
and the rear. One of the officers who was 
stationed at the front door testified that he 
was told to secure the front door and “Keep 
out all unauthorized personnel.” He con- 
tinued on this assignment until relieved 
at 7:30 a.m. The relief was announced by 
an unknown member of the day watch from 
the 13th District. Shortly after 7:30 a.m. 
the officer explained: 

“Well, this patrolman who came by in 
his squad car, the day watch, informed us 
that there had been a radio broadcast that 
we were to be relieved at 0730 hours, which 
it was past that time then, so we just left 
the scene.” = 

Apparently, the apartment was taken over 
by representatives of the Black Panthers 
shortly thereafter. Attorney Francis Andrew 
testified that he was called to the premises 
at approximately 6:00 or 6:30 am. When he 
arrived there were no police present and the 
only person in the apartment was one mem- 
ber of the Panther Party.” 

The State's Attorney’s Police cannot fix the 
time of their departure but all agree they 
were not there very long. While Superinten- 
dent Nygren was speaking with Sgt. Groth, 
one of the officers, Detective Gorman, called 
the office and spoke with Assistant State's 
Attorney Jalovec. He inquired, first, what 
disposition should be made of the weapons 
and Jalovec directed they be brought to the 
office to be inventoried. Second, Gorman 
asked what should be done with the apart- 
ment because of his assumption that “... 
our office would send a State's Attorney over 
and start the investigation right there.” 
However, Jalovec said no one would come out 
and directed “... you better get out of 
there before there's a riot,” @ 

The early departure is also confirmed by 
the testimony of the sergeant who led the 
Mobile Crime Lab team. He estimated he ar- 
rived at the scene about 5:15 a.m. and his 
notes indicated that he was at the morgue 
taking pictures of Hampton and Clark at 
7:00 a.m. Since it takes 10 to 15 minutes to 
drive to the morgue, the laboratory team 
must have left no later than 6:45 or 6:50 
a.m.“ 

Grand Jury investigators monitored police 
tape recordings of all bands carrying radio 
traffic which could be heard by squad cars 
assigned tothe 13th District. During the time 
immediately before and after 7:30 a.m, there 
was no broadcast discovered which ordered 
the relief of 13th District officers from the 
front and back door of the scene.” 

The premises were ultimately sealed on De- 
cember 17, after State’s Attorney’s Police re- 
visited the premises to attempt to recover 
further evidence. At this time, a Coroner's 
seal was placed on the apartment. Accord- 
ing to the papers at the time, the Coroner 
did not realize the premises were not sealed 
until he read newspaper accounts that so 
indicated.“ The testimony relating to the 
use of Coroner’s seals and the responsibility 
for affixing them is confusing and incon- 
sistent. 

Superintendent Nygren’s understanding of 
the purpose of a Coroner’s seal was that it 
was to be placed on premises where someone 
is found dead and there is a need to pro- 
tect the premises so that the public admin- 
istrator could inventory the assets and be- 
longings of a decedent. In his 29 years with 
the Chicago Police, this case was the first 
where he had known of a Coroner’s seal be- 
ing used to protect premises for law enforce- 
ment purposes. Obtaining and preserving evi- 
dence, according to Nygren, is a proper police 
function unrelated to the Coroner’s duties. 
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However, the Chief Deputy Coroner had 
a significantly different impression. He testi- 
fied that the first notice the Coroner’s Office 
had of this incident was when the bodies 
of Hampton and Clark were brought to the 
morgue at 6:00 a.m, on December 4, While 
the normal procedure is for police to call in 
from the scene of a violent death before 
moving the bodies, there is no record of this 
being done here. Had it been done, the nor- 
mal practice would have been not to remove 
the bodies until a Coroner’s investigator 
reached the scene. This would normally be 
a Deputy Coroner who would get informa- 
tion for the Coroner’s Office and for the in- 
quest. No photographs or other investigation 
is normally conducted.“ With respect to seal- 
ing the premises, the Chief Deputy Coroner 
said that even after notification of a violent 
death, the Coroner’s Office has no respon- 
sibility for sealing the premises, The seal in 
this case was affixed in connection with the 
special inquest. The Chief Deputy explained 
the responsibility for sealing it earlier was 
with the police: 

“Well, the usual procedure in these cases 
is the Coroner's Office furnishes seals to mem- 
bers of the Police Department, in case they 
Want to seal up a place where death occurs. 

“It is up to the Police Department to seal 
the place, if they so desire. 

“In this case, they made their raid and in 
their opinion, I guess they didn’t think it 
Was necessary to seal it.’”’” 

Another view was expressed by the 13th 
District Watch Commander, He testified 
as to this practice in affixing coroner’s seals: 

“Well, if there has been a death—usually 
it is just one room, I think, they would 
put a coroner’s seal on a place. 

“But here, there were, I guess, six or 
eight people living there. I think the reason 
the seal was not put on was because they 
anticipated that some of them would make 
bond and come back there to live. I mean, 
that’s just my way of thinking.” 

Thus, the various civil authorities which 
could have sealed the premises while a de- 
tailed and thorough examination was made 
all declined responsibility for the failure 
to seal. Sgt. Groth testified that he left 
the premises in the custody of the Mobile 
Crime Lab Unit and the 13th District be- 
tween 5:20 and 5:30 a.m. on December 4.” 
He felt the premises were secured when he 
left, and testified that he had not “. . . the 
slightest idea” why the premises were left 
unguarded.” He had received the impression 
that the premises would be secured.” Super- 
intendent Conlisk testified that a detail of 
men was routinely assigned by Assistant 
Deputy Superintendent Nygren to secure 
the premises, but that detail was ordered 
removed by the State’s Attorney’s Office.: 
No trace of the source of such an order, 
nor of the means of transmittal, had been 
found at the time he testified." 

Assistant State’s Attorney Jalovec testi- 
fied that sealing such premises is not or- 
dinarily done, but that in hindsight, it 
would have been a good idea to seal the 
premises off.* State’s Attorney Hanrahan 
testified there was “absolutely no order” 
from his office to relieve the police guards.™ 

The Grand Jury is unable to conclude 
who failed to seal the premises. 

Assistant State’s Attorney Jalovec, who had 
reportedly advised Gorman that the officers 
should leave to prevent a disorder, gave this 
response when asked why the premises were 
not sealed: 

“Well, first of all, it wouldn't have been— 
maybe it would have been my decision—I 
don’t kKnow—again, I don't take part in the 
day-to-day police work, but I do know, in 
subsequently talking to Commander Flan- 
nigan, the head of Homicide, when we talked 
about sealing the apartment—and he has 
been head of Homicide in Chicago for 20 
years—he said he doesn't know of one in- 
stance where an apartment was sealed. 
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“Now, in view of all the publicity and 
everything that happened, it is very easy to 
look back and say this should have been 
sealed right away. 

“But at the time, as I say, when they got 
back, they were really in shock, they had 
come through a gun battle, they didn’t know 
that the individual known as Hampton was 
one of those involved, they wanted to clear 
out of the neighborhood as soon as they 
could, because the neighborhood is just a 
block away from Panther headquarters there 
on Madison, and there were many instances 
of shooting from the headquarters at police 
there. 

“So, in retrospect, it is easy for me, too, 
to say this should have been sealed off, it is 
something that is not normally done and 
was not done that morning. 

> . . . - 

“I believe that the police just left and took 
the individuals with them, took all the guns 
with them, picked up many empty shells 
and casings, and that was it.” 

F. State’s attorney’s police and the Chicago 
Police Department Crime Laboratory search 
the scene and process the evidence 
When this Grand Jury undertook to collect 

all of the physical evidence for laboratory 
analysis by the FBI, it discovered that only 
some of the ballistics evidence, principally 
seized weapons and ammunition and some 
projectiles and expended cartridges, was in 
the possession of the State’s Attorney’s Police 
and Police Crime Lab. The balance was found 
to be either in the control of attorneys for 
the survivors or still at the premises. There- 
fore, the Grand Jury undertook to establish 
whether the law enforcement agencies in- 
volved had conducted a complete and proper 
examination of the scene and had processed 
the evidence collected in a professional man- 
ner. A review of the evidence developed on 
this point follows: 

Almost immediately after the shooting was 


over, various units of the Chicago Police De- 
partment responding to the 10-1 signal for 
police emergency, began to arrive at the 
apartment, Some of these men were directed 
to remove and transport the dead and 
wounded and to take the uninjured survivors 
to the 13th District. While this activity was 


underway, the State’s Attorney's Police 
searched for weapons and evidence.” 

It should be pointed out that the flat is 
small, and is divided into six rooms con- 
nected by a hallway. A diagram of the apart- 
ment is attached as an appendix to this 
report. Besides the normal complement of 
furniture, there were a number of extra beds 
and mattresses and a large quantity of mis- 
cellaneous material stored in the apartment 
both loose and in boxes. One of the slugs had 
hit a gallon of paint in a closet and the paint 
was being tracked back and forth. In addi- 
tion to the two dead and seven live occupants 
and the fourteen State’s Attorney’s Police, 
uniformed officers and supervisors were com- 
ing in and out to carry out their functions 
and just to see what had happened. All agree 
that the apartment was in a shambles and 
the official traffic was very congested.” 

The State’s Attorney’s Police conducted 
their search in this crowded and confused 
atmosphere. The search does not appear to 
have been very systematic or controlled. De- 
tective Gorman tells of being so keyed up 
from the shooting that as he attempted to 
lift a mattress and box spring to search 
under it, he threw it upside down on top of 
adjacent furniture.” 

As the officers found weapons and other 
potential evidence, they brought it into the 
living room and piled it on a mattress on the 
floor. Although Sgt. Groth gave no specific 
orders concerning the search, a system 
evolved whereby one or two officers remained 
in the living room and emptied each weapon 
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as it was brought in. Some empty cartridge 
casings and loose ammunition were placed, 
unmarked, in a box adjacent to the mat- 
tress.” Some of the officers put expended 
cartridges from their own weapons into the 
box, but others threw their shells away at 
home when the weapons were emptied.“ 

The Task Force of the Chicago Police De- 
partment maintains men on duty around the 
clock. Some are specially trained as evidence 
technicians and respond to the scene of 
serious crimes to collect and preserve evi- 
dence. One such technician, on a routine 
assignment, on receiving first a transmission 
that a search warrant would be served at 2337 
West Monroe, and a few minutes later that 
police assistance was needed there, proceeded 
to respond to that address. As he approached 
the apartment, he overheard some uniformed 
patrolmen discussing the incident. One of 
them said that Fred Hampton had been 
shot. 

As the technician approached the door of 
the fiat, another officer whom he knew re- 
quested that he get his camera and go in- 
side to begin taking pictures. Inside, he 
found the place was very crowded. As the 
technician was assembling his equipment, 
he was approached by a plainclothes officer, 
apparently one of Sgt. Groth's men, who told 
him “They shot through the back door and 
we want a picture of the hole in the back 
door.” He was shown to the back door which 
was slightly open with a sheet hanging over 
the inside and directed to take a picture of 
a hole in the sheet as it was draped over 
the door, which he did. He did not move the 
sheet nor examine or photograph the cov- 
ered portion of the door.” 

Next, the technician was directed by an- 
other plainclothes officer to photograph a liv- 
ing room wall which contained several news 
clippings relating to reports of police officers 
being shot by Panthers. He was also directed 
to photograph a disassembled weapon on & 
dresser in the living room. Without instruc- 
tions to do so he then photographed the 
body lying between the dining room and 
south bedroom. This body had been identi- 
fied to him by various plainclothes officers 
as that of Fred Hampton. The technician 
says that although he saw the body in the 
living room, it was removed before he got a 
chance to photograph it." (However, this 
testimony is directly contradicted by Sgt. 
Groth who says he instructed the technician 
to take photographs of Clark's body, watched 
while he took two or three of them and was 
later told by the Crime Lab that they did 
not turn out.™) The technician took one 
more picture, one of the north bedroom, and 
was then relieved by a sergeant from the 
Crime Lab Mobile Unit who said his unit 
would complete the investigation. Although 
the preservation of fingerprints and the tag- 
ging of weapons and evidence are included 
in the duties of an evidence technician, he 
was not asked to perform such functions.” 
In fact, none of the weapons or other evi- 
dence picked up by the State’s Attorney’s 
Police were tagged or marked as to where and 
by whom found nor were any possible fin- 
gerprints preserved or taken.“ 

The participating officers from the State’s 
Attorney’s Office were relieved to see the mo- 
bile team from the Crime Laboratory on the 
scene. As one of them put it: 

“I was relieved, because I felt they were 
going to make their plats and get the bullet 
holes, and pick up. I don’t recall picking up 
a shell off the floor. My legs were aching. I 
don’t know if I picked a shell off the floor.” 

Accordingly, shortly after the Crime Lab 
team arrived, the State’s Attorney’s Police 
put the weapons and other evidence they 
had recovered in the truck,” still without 
tagging or noting the recovery information, 
and returned to the office™ Before leaving, 
Sgt. Groth gave the Crime Lab team leader a 
description of what happened and this single 
instruction: “I told him to look for evidence 
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of shots on this [west] side of the apart- 
ment,” = 

The supervising sergeant of the Mobile 
Crime Lab team stated that his general re- 
sponsibility was “...to photograph the 
Scene as we find it, draw a rough sketch, 
search for and recover whatever evidence is 
available, mark it and transport it to the 
Crime Laboratory”. His team arrived about 
5:15 a.m. The sergeant acknowledged that 
in executing these responsibilities, his team 
was basically focused on identifying shots 
fired at the officers. Accordingly, the sergeant 
was first shown the living room door, which 
he inspected and had photographed. There 
was one clearly visible hole almost an inch 
in diameter with powder tatooing on the in- 
side. Apparent above this hole on both sides 
of the door there was another damaged spot. 
The sergeant did not believe that it was all 
the way through, although he did not probe 
it nor did he form an opinion as to its 
cause. On viewing an enlargement of a 
photograph, the sergeant agreed that the 
damage could have been caused by the pass- 
age of a bullet through the plywood panel 
at an angle leaving no clear hole because 
the outer layer of the panel snapped back 
into place. Neither the door or the panel 
were removed for testing. 

The sergeant next noted a hole in the 
southwest corner of the hallway outside the 
living room door. He found nothing in the 
hole and was unable to trace it because the 
upstairs occupants did not respond to his 
knock.” 

Returning to the living room the sergeant 
noted a hole high in the northwest corner. 
Nothing was recovered from this, the hole 
was not then probed, nor was a notation of 
it made in the field- notes compiled by the 
team." Also in the living room the sergeant 
observed many holes in the south wall. They 
were examined and appeared to be through 
and through holes confirming the story of 
firing through the wall as related by the of- 
ficers. Although a minority of the holes were 
not readily identifiable as entry or exit holes, 
the mobile team’s notes do not indicate 
which ones were ambiguous.” 

Beneath a dresser on the west wall of the 
living room the sergeant recovered two spent 
12 gauge Remington and Peters casings and 
one spent .45 caliber casing. These were 
placed in an evidence envelope and taken to 
the Crime Lab where the two shotgun shells 
were subsequently identified as having been 
fired from a seized weapon2” Nothing else 
was obtained by the Crime Lab from the 
living room, although subsequently other 
searchers obtained seven additional bullets 
and casings from this room% Although a 
Crime Lab picture taken at the time showed 
a bullet hole on the southeast wall of the 
living room, the Crime Lab office did not see 
this hole. The team also missed this hole 
on their later examination. 

In the north bedroom the laboratory team 
noted holes in the north wall and some cor- 
responding holes in the bedroom door when 
that door was placed in an open position. 
However, the sergeant’s report of this ex- 
amination incorrectly states: 

“Examination of the door to the front bed- 
room showed what appeared to be shots 
fired from in the bedroom out to the hall,” 1m 

Although he had discovered this error by 
viewing pictures on December 5, no correc- 
tion to this report and been made at the time 
of his testimony (Feb. 25, 1970) and the ser- 
geant had not advised his superiors of the 
error 1% 

The mobile team recovered no projectiles 
or shell casings from the north bedroom ai- 
though twenty-seven projectiles and six cas- 
ings were later found in that room. Other 
than two apparent shotgun blasts on the 
north wall that were ambiguous and which 
were not probed to determine the angle of 
fire, the mobile team found no indication 
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that shots had been fired out of this room 
by the occupants. Their report does not in- 
dicate this fact” 

In the dining room the team noted an 
apparent shotgun pattern high on the east 
wall and recovered two spent 12 gauge cas- 
ings. The team did not note one bullet, three 
shells and two unfired bullets recovered later 
in that room." 

In the south bedroom the team noted a 
number of through and through holes in 
the north wall, four shotgun patterns in the 
east wall, a hole in the eastern window 
frame and a number of holes in the south 
wall, They recovered the base of a 12 gauge 
casing and two spent bullets on the floor near 
the south wall. They also noted and probed 
with fingers some holes in the mattress with 
negative results. The team found no evidence 
of shots being fired from this room.” 

In the kitchen, the team found no shells, 
projectiles, or bullet holes. They examined a 
sheet hanging over the back door. Although 
the sheet had a hole in it, it could not be 
identified as a bullet hole nor were there any 
marks on the wall or door behind the sheet. 
Neither the sheet nor any portion thereof 
was removed for laboratory analysis of any 
residue near the hole, The team did not ex- 
amine the porch, the steps leading upstairs 
past the kitchen window or the adjacent wall 
of the next building for possible bullet 
marks. 

In summary, the sergeant testified that his 
erlme scene investigation, which lasted a 
maximum of 90-95 minutes, revealed evi- 
dence of the three shots that could possibly 
have been fired by the occupants: the deer 
slug hole in the living room door; and the 
two shotgun patterns in the middle of the 
north wall of the north bedroom on which 
the angle of fire had not been ascertained. 

At the request of an Assistant State’s At- 
torney, the sergeant and his team returned 
to the premises on December 17 and 18, ac- 
companied by members of the Illinois Crime 
Commission, to attempt to recover the deer 
slug which had penetrated the stairwell to 
the second ficor and to recover any other 
projectiles from the walls. On those days, 
the team did not locate the deer slug; it 
found and removed some wadding, buck shot 
and eight projectiles. The team also removed 
some buck shot from a tarpaper-covered 
porch on the adjacent premises.” 

The following chart shows the ballistically 
identifiable evidence (projectiles and casings 
but not wads, shotgun pellets or fragments 
too small to identify) obtained by the Grand 
Jury from all sources and suggests the thor- 
oughness of each search: 


Items recovered 


State’s attorney’s police, Dec. 4, 1969-.-. 62 
Crime lab unit, Dec. 4, 1969 7 
Survivors’ attorney, Dec. 4, 1969 and Dec. 


FBI, Dec. 22, 1969 to Dec. 23, 1969, Dec. 
29, 1969 to Dec, 31, 1969, Jan. 5, 1970 to 
Jan, 21, 1970, Feb. 9, 1970 to Feb. 13, 
1970, and Mar. 8, 1970 

Other; Feb. 1970. 


1 Removed from leg of Verlina Brewer. 


There were no fingerprints taken from the 
seized weapons at the time they were ob- 
tained and because of repeated handling 
none were subsequently available. 

The joint crime scene search by the three 
branches of local law enforcement—the 
State’s Attorney Police, the duty evidence 
technician from the Task Force and the Mo- 
bile Unit from the Crime Lab, was conducted 
in a crowded situation in a high crime area 
under considerable pressure to get the job 
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done, However, any crime scene investigation 
which uncovers barely half of the relevant 
evidence must be seriously questioned, The 
explanation for the limited work done by the 
Crime Lab team is clear. The sergeant in 
charge agreed that the crime scene investiga- 
tion was conducted, not to obtain all the 
available evidence, but, to try to establish the 
authenticity of the account given by the 
raiding officers, In response to a jurors ques- 
tion the sergeant defended the scope of his 
inquiry in this way: 

“I believe it was done efficiently enough, 
ma'am., I felt at the time that the occupants 
of that apartment attempted to take the 
lives of the officers attempting to serve a legal 
search warrant. They met resistance. The 
Illinois State Statute states that being an 
arrest, legal or illegal, you are not [to] re- 
sist it. 

“Further facts that were uncovered in this 
case was that weapons had been recovered 
from this apartment, stolen Chicago Police 
Department shotgun, illegal sawed-off shot- 
guns, I believe that the scene was adequately 
covered, yes, ma'am.” 11 

Superintendent of Police, James B. Conlisk, 
Jr., attributed the responsibility of the crime 
scene search directly to the State’s Attorney: 

“We were directed by the State's Attorney’s 
police that they, the State’s Attorney’s police, 
would collect all this evidence, they would 
handle everything. 

“Our Crime Laboratory people were told 
not to collect any further evidence other 
than the minute amount they did. 

° 


. > . * 


“I have been informed by the Director of 
the Crime Detection Laboratory that the mo- 
bile Crime Lab person who works for him 
was directed by Sergeant Groth, that he, Ser- 
geant Groth and his men would handle every- 
thing.” 22 


G. The Panther investigation 


On December 4, 1969, at approximately 
7:30 a.m., the police guards posted at the 
premises departed. A short time thereafter, 
Francis E, Andrew, an attorney for the 
Black Panther Party, came to examine the 
scenes“ In conjunction with Andrew’s ex- 
amination of the scene, an independent film 
maker was employed to take extensive movies 
of the premises and of Andrew conducting 
the investigation.™* When the Grand Jury 
subpoenaed these films, Andrew resisted on 
the ground that the film was a work product 
of an attorney and covered by the attorney- 
client privilege of the persons in the apart- 
ment charged with state crimes.“* The Court 
ruled, however, that “. . . the right of the 
Grand Jury, the Federal Grand Jury, to ex- 
haustively inquire into any possible viola- 
tion of Federal law unrelated to the charges 
pending in the State Court ... is para- 
mount to the work product privilege, even if 
one exists.” 47 

The movies ™* proved of considerable assist- 
ance to the Grand Jury in its attempt to re- 
construct the condition of the premises on 
December 4. They depict Mr, Andrew and 
his associates collecting physical evidence 
at the site and establish locations for vari- 
ous furnishings and other materials. 

In addition to the movies, Andrew set up a 
system for the controlled recovery of over 
100 items of evidence including 64 projectiles, 
pellets, wads and empty shells. A card was 
prepared for each item showing the descrip- 
tion of the item, the location of recovery, 
and the name of the person finding it. Each 
item was placed in a separate container and 
assigned an evidence number. A chain of 
custody of each item was maintained on the 
cards. = 

Although Andrew was apprised in the latter 
part of December 1969 that the Grand Jury 
investigating this incident would first at- 
tempt. to collect all physical evidence re- 
coverable and was requested to produce all 
physical evidence in his possession,” it was 
not produced voluntarily. Finally in late 
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January, after a subpoena had been issued 
and a Court order directed the production of 
all the physical evidence in his possession. 
Andrew delivered all such items to the FBI as 
custodian for the Grand Jury. The items were 
promptly shipped to the FBI Laboratory 
for analysis. 

In addition to retaining a film maker, An- 
drew also retained a physical evidence ex- 
pert to make an examination of the prem- 
ises}" After being briefed on Andrew's view 
of the case, the expert spent approximately 
fourteen hours in examination of the prem- 
ises on December 8. During portions of this 
time, the Black Panther Party was conduct- 
ing tours of the premises. The expert re- 
trieved various items of physical evidence, 
including the projectile which was fired from 
within the apartment through the living 
room door. This projectile was found on 
the staircase to the upstairs apartment, just 
below an apparent impact point on the west 
wall of the staircase. The expert also found 
a projectile which had struck the southeast 
wall of the living room and could have been 
fired through the living room door, partially 
open += While some of his contributions were 
significant, the expert’s testimony revealed 
his defense orientation, perhaps accentu- 
ated by the limited time he had and 
the briefings of counsel. For example, he 
proposed an imaginative theory as to who 
fired the first shot based upon the position 
of the living room door and the assumed 
trajectories of the incoming and outgoing 
rounds, He illustrated that if the door was 
opening at the time of the first of two closely 
Spaced shots, the incoming shot would have 
to be fired before the shotgun blast from 
within the apartment. However, if the door 
was closing, then the shotgun blast from 
within the apartment preceded the shot from 
outside the door.'* The expert stated that his 
opinion on who fired the first shot would 
be based on prior testimony establishing 
whether the door was opening or closing at 
the time. His theory excluded any other 
movements of the door, i.e. it could have 
been kicked open and bounced back. In ad- 
dition, his opinion that a deer slug shotgun 
blast through a door at close range would 
not cause it to move seemed strained to the 
Jury and was later contradicted by FBI tests 
on a similar door. 1 

The expert also retrieved various other pro- 
jectiles for study.” He noted a bullet hole 
in the upper northwest corner of the living 
room wall, but did not attempt to recover 
any projectile. He was told that the hole had 
been made by an accidental discharge some- 
time prior to December 4, 1969. He did not 
attempt to examine any of the furniture ex- 
cept for one mattress and one dresser of the 
apartment for possible bullet damage.” 

The expert attempted to establish the tra- 
jectories of the bullets fired by placing dowels 
in holes in the walls. He did not find any 
physical evidence indicating gunfire by the 
occupants of the apartment except the hole 
in the living room door.™ 

The Black Panther Party investigation also 
included the retention of a private patholo- 
gist who on December 5, 1969, performed a 
second autopsy on the body of Fred Hampton. 
Again, before beginning his work, this path- 
ologist was briefed as to the defense theory 
that Hampton was intentionally murdered, 
This second autopsy is discussed in detail 
under the section covering the cause of death. 

One of the significant impressions the 
Grand Jury obtained from parts of the in- 
vestigation conducted by the survivors’ at- 
torneys—and, indeed, from parts of the of- 
ficial investigation as well—was the extent 
to which the predisposition of the individuais 
conducting the investigations affects the re- 
sult. Any investigation that is designed to 
prove a theory rather than establish the facts 
has to be thoughtfully scrutinized and 
should not be accepted as objective without 
such scrutiny. 
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H. How Hampton died—Pathology and toxi- 
cology 


One of the public controversies that sur- 
rounded this case concerned the conflicting 
pathological analyses on the body of Fred 
Hampton. The coroner’s findings, released in 
fragments in the press and totally at the in- 
quest, found that Hampton had been shot 
twice in the head, once in the left shoulder 
and grazed once on the right forearm. The 
coroner’s protocol concluded that one of the 
head wounds proceeded from left to right en- 
tering in front of the left ear and exiting 
from a large wound in the right forehead. 
The other entered from the right side of the 
neck, below the right ear and exited from the 
left side of the throat. The head wounds were 
through and through. The left shoulder 
wound was probed and a .30 caliber carbine 
bullet was recoverd from the left pectoral 
muscles and turned over to the Chicago Po- 
lice Crime Laboratory.“ The pathologist 
from the coroner’s office who performed the 
autopsy testified before the Grand Jury that 
he had opened the stomach of the corpse and 
examined its contents. Finding them to be 
fluid, he did no analysis upon the contents.” 

The second autopsy was performed by a 
private pathologist who formerly had been 
the coroner's chief pathologist. This au- 
topsy was performed at a funeral home in 
the presence of several other doctors and 
one of the survivors’ defense counsel.“ Al- 
though the pathologist inquired of the 
corner’s office for a description of the 
wounds found in the official autopsy, it was 
not provided, and the second autopsy pro- 
ceeded without any knowledge of what the 
coroner had found except that gained from 
press reports. The press had indicated, in- 
correctly, that the coroner had recovered no 
bullets. 

The second autopsy concluded that Hamp- 
ton had been hit twice in the head, both 
shots entering on the right side at approxi- 
mately the same angle from above and 
slightly to the rear of the subject. One shot 
entered directly in front of the right ear and 
exited from the left side of the throat. The 
other entered on the right forehead and was 
probed to a point behind the left eye. No 
exit for this wound was located. The second 
autopsy also classified the left shoulder 
wound as a graze which had not penetrated. 
A toxicologic study of blood samples col- 
lected at the second autopsy indicated high 
concentrations of the drug seconal (seco- 
barbital), about the level of 4.5 milligrams 
percent. 

The doctor conducting the second autopsy 
explained his findings at several press con- 
ferences in the presence of defense counsel 
Andrew. He took sharp exception with reports 
that the coroner had recovered no bullets 
from the body, suggested that a bullet must 
have been removed from behind the left eye, 
and indicated that Hampton's wounds were 
consistent with being shot from above and 
behind while in a reclining position.“* The 
pathologist also gave his opinion that the 
level of seconal present in the body would 
have placed the subject in a deep stupor. 

These reports, especially the alleged pres- 
ence of drugs, were widely published in the 
media together with comments from Panther 
leader Rush and others that this fact proved 
the assassination theory. 

Shortly thereafter, the coroner’s office an- 
nounced that an analysis of samples of 
Hampton’s blood retained from its autopsy 
showed that no seconal was present.” 

The Grand Jury undertook to unravel 
these problems in several ways. First, it 
subpoenaed all of the pathologists, chemists 
and supporting personnel who had partic- 
ipated in the autopsies together with their 
photographs, X-rays and reports and heard 
the analysis of each. Second, it ordered that 
the retained blood samples from both autop- 
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sies should be submitted to the FBI Labo- 
ratory for a complete serological study. 
Finally, when it became apparent that the 
conflicting findings were irreconcilable from 
available evidence, it obtained an order of 
exhumation and commissioned Dr. Charles 
Petty, Chief Medical Examiner for the 
County of Dallas, to perform a third autopsy 
in the presence of physicians and attorneys 
representing the coroner and the Hampton 
family. 

The expert from the FBI Laboratory testi- 
fied that he had conducted the most specific 
and sophisticated test known for secobar- 
bital—gas chromatography—on all of the 
blood samples submitted. There was no such 
drug found. In reviewing the materials sub- 
mitted by the private toxicologist, he attrib- 
uted the mistaken finding to the deteriora- 
tion of the blood in the submitted sample, 
and the reliance on the subjective evalua- 
tions required in the type of testing—ultra 
violet spectrophotometry—used” 

The autopsy conducted by Dr. Petty at the 
Shreveport, Louisiana Veterans Hospital, with 
Grand Jury attorneys present, was extraor- 
dinarily thorough. An X-ray study of the 
entire body was made, and color and black 
and white photographs were taken at every 
stage of the examination. This autopsy con- 
clusively confirmed the findings of the FBI 
and the coroner’s chemist that there was no 
trace of drugs in the body through extensive 
cultural analyses of the stomach, kidneys, 
liver, brain and other organs; samples of 
these organs were contemporaneously ob- 
tained by the Hampton family pathologist 
and the coroner's pathologists.: The pathol- 
ogist from the coroner’s office misrepresented 
the autopsy procedures which he followed 
by stating that he had opened the stomach 
and examined its contents; ™2 in fact, at the 
time of the February 16, 1970 autopsy, the 
stomach was untouched and was attached to 
the esophagus on one end and to the bowel 
on the other end. 

This autopsy also put to rest any specula- 
tion over the number and type of wounds 
Hampton had received. As both examinations 
had found, two shots did strike his head. 
The private pathologist had correctly found 
that both shots had entered at an angle 
from the right side. However, the path of 
the bullet which entered the right forehead 
did not terminate behind the left eye, as 
found at the second autopsy, but exited in 
front of the left ear.“ The exit wound was 
clearly visible after the subject's sideburns 
had been shaved off. The shoulder wound 
was found to have penetrated as the coroner's 
report described, and there was evidence of 
the path of this bullet into the left pectoral 
muscle where the coroner described the re- 
covery of a .30 caliber carbine bullet.“ The 
coroner's report erroneously described the 
second entry wound in the head as being “in 
the right aspect of the neck at 5 cm below 
the lobule of the ear and 15 cm from the 
midline.” In fact, this wound was on the 
right cheek just in front of the ear“ 

In view of the considerable number of dis- 
crepancies between both earlier autopsies 
and the one commissioned by the Grand 
Jury, it is useful to examine the procedures 
used and to undertake an analysis of how 
the various errors were transformed into pub- 
lic controversy. 

The Cook County coroner is charged by 
Illinois law with the responsibility of con- 
ducting an autopsy “Where a death has oc- 
curred and the circumstances concerning the 
death are suspicious, obscure, mysterious and 
in the opinion of the examining physician 
and the coroner the cause of death 
cannot be established definitely except by 
autopsy.” 17 

There are three certified pathologists em- 
ployed full time in the Cook County Cor- 
oner’s Office. In addition, there are two 
assistants taking advance training in pathol- 
ogy who assist on weekends and a junior or 
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assistant pathologist. The latter is a full 
time employee earning $27,000 annually. He 
graduated from medical school in Athens, 
Greece in 1957, came to the United States 
in 1958 where he interned and practiced 
pathology until 1964. From 1965 to 1967 he 
was senior pathologist in the Cook County 
Hospital Department of Pathology and trans- 
ferred to the coroner's office in June 1969. 
This doctor is not yet licensed in Illinois 
but is able to practice under the supervision 
of other doctors on a special or temporary 
license pending licensure. Under his limited 
license he is not permitted to sign death 
certificates or autopsy protocols. In practice, 
he performs autopsies, dictates the findings 
and reviews them with the certified doctors 
who actually sign them. He estimates he per- 
forms 85 autopsies monthly. 

The assistant director of pathology testi- 
fied that his organization is seriously under- 
staffed. For example, on December 4, 1969, 
he performed five autopsies and appraised 
six other bodies to determine if an autopsy 
Was required. In addition, he tried to super- 
vise the assistant pathologist who performed 
two autopsies on his own. These two were 
Fred Hampton and Mark Clark.” 

With the aid of a diener (autopsy assist- 
ant) and in an examining room next door to 
the assistant director, the assistant patholo- 
gist examined Hampton. According to his 
usual practice, he later dictated some notes 
into a dictating machine. On Sunday, De- 
cember 7, because of the great public interest 
in the case and at the request of the acting 
director of pathology, he went into the office 
to write up his report. This handwritten re- 
port was delivered to the acting director who 
personally revised, edited and typed it up. 
This report went through several drafts. 
At one point the director searched unsuc- 
cessfully for the original dictabelt record- 
ing of notes, but it was lost or destroyed. The 
final version of the protocol, signed by the 
acting director, was dated December 12, 
1969.159 

The coroner’s office does not take any 
photographs of the bodies during autopsy. 
One identification photograph is taken of 
each body before autopsy and if others are 
required, the Chicago Police Crime Lab is 
called in. Neither the Crime Lab photos nor 
the identification photos of Hampton were 
useful in resolving the disputed issues.™ 

Similarly, the coroner’s office does not 
X-ray bodies to locate foreign matters. There 
is available a fluoroscope which was used 
by the diener outside the presence of the 
pathologist to determine if there were any 
significant additional materials in Hamp- 
ton’s body. In fact, the dieners appear to 
share a considerable number of responsi- 
bilities with the pathologist. The diener, for 
example, not the pathologist, traced the 
path of Hampton’s shoulder wound and re- 
covered the bullet. The acting director had 
high praise for the dieners: 

“I might state, as far as bullet wounds are 
concerned, we make a little bit of a game 
of bullet wounds, especially when they are 
pecullar. We try to trick the dieners and the 
dieners try to trick us time and again to 
make a statement, and then prove us wrong. 

“All I can say is these boys are tremendous 
on identifying bullet wounds as entries or 
exits, and they are tremendous on finding 
bullets,” 153 

The major problems in the coroner’s find- 
ings appear to be based on the understafiing 
which required the examination to be con- 
ducted by a pathologist of restricted licen- 
sure without the direct supervision of a 
certified pathologist. Fortunately, the mis- 
description of the right head wound and 
the erroneous classification of the left fore- 
head entrance wound as a wound of exit, 
does not seem to have had a substantive 
effect in this case, 

The chemical analysis of Hampton's blood 
was also done in the coroner's office. It ap- 
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peared to be a professional and competent 
job and reached a correct result. 

The errors in the second autopsy are hard- 
er to understand. The principal pathologist 
was assisted and observed by two patholo- 
gists, a physician and a medical student. 
It seems incredible that all of them could 
have missed the exit wound near the left 
ear. This mistake combined with the mis- 
taken drug analysis, the erroneous classifi- 
cation of the shoulder wound as a graze, 
the confusion over the recovery of a bullet 
by the coroner and the defense counsels’ 
predeliction for accusatory press conferences, 
contributed significantly to exacerbating 
community tension. Plainly, a careful and 
objective approach to the second autopsy 
could have prevented this unnecessary con- 
flict over the cause of death. 


I. The Internal Inspections Division 
investigation 


The Internal Inspections Division of the 
Chicago Police Department is under the com- 
mand of Deputy Superintendent John Mul- 
chrone, who reports directly to Superintend- 
ent James B. Conlisk, Chief Executive Offi- 
cer of the Chicago Police Department. The 
Director of IID, Captain Harry Ervanian, 
reports directly to Deputy Superintendent 
Mulchrone. As Deputy Superintendent Mul- 
chrone stated it: 155 

“The purpose and the function of the IID 
is to investigate the Chicago police depart- 
ment and find, root out any wrongdoing or 
illegal activities being conducted, to take 
complaints from citizens, from other mem- 
bers of the department, and investigate these 
complaints and arrive at conclusions based 
on facts.” 

As a routine matter, an IID investigation 
is commenced by assigning a “U” (for under- 
cover)? number to each instance of a shoot- 
ing of a citizen by a police officer” or a “CR” 
(for complaint register) number to each inci- 
dent of citizen complaint.“ This routine was 
followed in this matter; U-69-53 was assigned 
as soon as this incident was reported and an 
investigation was initiated. ™ The investiga- 
tion was immediately suspended because of 
a question of jurisdiction of IID over State’s 
Attorney’s Police.” 

After the investigation had been suspended, 
Superintendent Conlisk was called by Mr. 
Hanrahan who asked him to undertake an 
investigation of the matter." This was a 
unique situation in Superintendent Conlisk’s 
experience. Superintendent Conlisk directed 
Deputy Superintendent Mulchrone to con- 
duct “, . . a complete, comprehensive investi- 
gation of the facts.” 16s 

When the investigation was completed, a 
summary report was written by Director 
Ervanian on December 19, 1969. Director 
Ervanian’s report concludes:*® 

“Physical evidence has fairly established 
that the occupants of the premises in ques- 
tion fired upon the officers who were in the 
process of executing the search warrant. 

* > . La . 


“There is no apparent misconduct or im- 
propriety by any of the officers involved in 
the incident. The evidence shows the officers 
were in the process of lawful execution of a 
search warrant issued by a judge of the 
Circuit Court of Cook County. Purpose of the 
warrant was to seize certain illegally pos- 
sessed weapons which were in fact found. 
The officers were met with deadly force in 
the form of gunfire. The officers were both 
obligated and lawfully justified in counter- 
ing this deadly force with such force as was 
necessary to overcome the resistance to pro- 
tect their own lives and to execute the com- 
mand of the search warrant. 

“This investigation is classified as exoner- 
ated and recommended that no complaint 
register number be issued.” 

Early in the Grand Jury’s investigation of 
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this matter, the files of the IID investigation 
were obtained by subpoena. These files 
were reviewed in detail and seemed to contain 
limited information. The files contained pic- 
tures of the scene and morgue photographs 
of the deceased, hospital pictures of the in- 
jJured, medical reports, seized property in- 
ventory sheets, reports of patrol cars re- 
sponding to the 10-1 (police emergency) 
signal on December 4, and records of con- 
tacts made with defense counsel for the 
arrested survivors of the raid. There were 
no records of contact with neighborhood res- 
idents, no indication of a visit to the prem- 
ises, no ballistic analysis of the officers’ 
weapons compared to the recovered bullets 
and empty shells, and no detailed or substan- 
tive accounts of the incident by the fourteen 
individual officers, although the latter ap- 
peared for questioning at the IID on Dec- 
ember 16, 1969. 

Because the IID files seemed sparse, the 
Grand Jury inquired as to the scope of the 
investigation. A police sergeant of the Exces- 
sive Force Section appeared before the Grand 
Jury and testified that he had participated 
in the investigation by obtaining various re- 
cords and monitoring recordings of police 
radio transmission. 

His responses to queries as to his inquisi- 
torial participation in the inquiry are re- 
vealing: 1 

Q. Did you do anything else in the in- 
vestigation? 

A. Then on the 16th of December I par- 
ticipated in interrogation of the officers in- 
volved in the raid at that address. 

Q. What instructions did you have with 
respect to that interrogation? 

A. My instructions were, and this was the 
16th of December, somewhere around .. . 
7:00 or after, and our instructions were 
that we were handed a piece of paper with 
questions that were to be asked of the 
officers that we were to interrogate. 

Q. Who handed you the piece of paper? 

A. My lieutenant, Mr. Kukowinski handed 
me the piece of paper. 

Q. Do you know where he got it? 

A. From Director Ervanian. I was to follow 
the format on this paper. And I sat in a room 
with a court reporter and three or four 
officers, I don’t recall who or how many and 
I interrogated and I followed this format in 
this investigation. 

Q. You asked no questions other than 
those questions on the written instructions? 

A. That is correct. 

In order to follow up this issue, the Grand 
Jury called Assistant State’s Attorneys and 
ranking officers of IID to describe the con- 
duct of the interrogation of the fourteen 
officers.” 

It developed that after Superintendent 
Conlisk ordered the IID to proceed with the 
investigation, Deputy Superintendent Mul- 
chrone called upon Sgt. John Meade, an 
attorney who is a former Assistant State’s 
Attorney and Chicago policeman, to advise 
him.“* Deputy Superintendent Mulchrone 
said that he and Sgt. Meade agreed to limit 
the investigation to two issues: 17? 

No. 1, did the police officers have a legal 
right to go into that apartment. And No. 2, 
did they have a legal right to use deadly 
force. 

Deputy Superintendent Mulchrone con- 
cluded that this issue defined the scope of 
IID responsibility in this matter. 

Lt. Robert Kukowinski, former head of the 
Excessive Force Unit of IID, testified that 
the conduct of the investigation was taken 
from its normal course in his hands by Depu- 
ty Superintendent Mulchrone who told him 
to deviate from normal procedures. He tes- 
tified: "s 

Q. What was the reason for Superintend- 
ent Mulc[h]rone or what reason was given 
for Superintendent Mulchrone taking over 
the investigation? 

A. I don’t think he gave a reason to me. 
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There may have been a reason but I don't 
think he gave it to me. The reason was that 
he wanted an investigation conducted the 
same way amongst all the people who were 
going to be interviewed. That is what I got 
out of it. 

Sgt. Meade’s knowledge of this matter was 
based primarily upon his review of the TV 
re-enactment.” He prepared a list of ques- 
tions to be propounded to each officer, de- 
signed to effect the scope of responsibility.” 
These questions and a statement for Sgt. 
Groth were written out in longhand, typed 
and then mimeographed, on December 16.2" 
Then Deputy Superintendent Mulchrone, 
Sgt. Meade, Sgt. Groth and three Assistant 
State’s Attorneys, including Mr. Jalovec, dis- 
cussed the questions and answers between 
5:30 and 7:00 p.m.” 

Asked to describe the role of the three As- 
sistant State’s Attorneys at this phase of 
the IID proceeding, one of them, Mr. Mel- 
treger, classified them as “observers” 35 Mr. 
Meltreger was satisfied that the procedures 
he saw constituted a “. . . proper investiga- 
tion.” 11 Mr. Sorosky, the other assistant 
present besides Mr. Jalovec, concurred that 
the Assistant State's Attorney’s participation 
was observation and that the IID procedure 
constituted a fair and honest investiga- 
tion However, Deputy Superintendent 
Mulchrone, Director Ervanian and Sgt. 
Meade understood that Messrs. Jalovec, Mel- 
treger and Sorosky represented the fourteen 
police officers as attorneys.’ 

Apparently the system of interrogation 
was decided between Sgt. Meade and the As- 
sistant State’s Attorneys. Sgt. Meade’s 
questions and answers were designed to spell 
out the result of the inquiry.“ Sgt. Meade 
asked the Assistant State’s Attorneys to re- 
view the questions and answers to see if any 
were improper. Assistant State's Attorney 
Jalovec reviewed the questions and answers 
with the other Assistant State's Attorneys 
and agreed they were proper; Sgt. Groth ex- 
amined and altered the questions and an- 
swers after Mr. Jalovec arrived.” 

When the other thirteen officers arrived, 
the Assistant State’s Attorneys conferred 
with them privately and briefed them as to 
the nature of the questions, advising them 
that there was nothing improper about 
them Thus, each officer knew the ques- 
tions he would be asked before he was ex- 
amined by the IID.” 

Sgt. Meade’s method of inquiry was to ob- 
tain Sgt. Groth’s agreement on his statement 
and the summary questions, and then to ob- 
tain agreement from the other thirteen offi- 
cers with Sgt. Groth.™ Sgt. Meade told Sgt. 
Groth he did not need to accept the answers 
as his own; Sgt. Groth agreed that Sgt. 
Meade’s answers were substantially ac- 
curate. Sgt. Meade described the purpose of 
the questions as follows: ™ 

Q. Would it be fair to say that in drawing 
up your questions you took the version of the 
Officers as being a truth, is that correct? 

A. That is correct. 


Q. Were there questions in your list of 
questions that tended to test the truth and 
veracity of these officers? 

A. No, I assumed that everything they said 
was true. 

Asked for his views on the procedures of 
this IID investigation, Sgt. Meade testi- 
fied: 1 

“From my experience, counsel, I consider 
this to be an excellent investigation.” 

No one in the IID ever had a complete 
story of the incident from each of the four- 
teen officers involyed. 5 

After the conclusion of this questioning, 
the IID report was concluded and a press re- 
lease was prepared by Deputy Superintendent 
Mulchrone.™ This release was rewritten and 
released by Superintendent Conlisk2”* The 
resultant newspaper article reads: 1 

“The investigation has clearly established 
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the following facts: “1. The police officers 
were acting pursuant to the lawful direction 
of a search warrant. 

“2. The police were subjected to deadly 
assault by firearms, which is a forcible felony, 
and exercised lawful means to overcome the 
assault.” 

Deputy Superintendent Mulchrone testified 
that it was not standard procedure to give 
an investigative subject copies of questions 
and proposed answers in advance of interro- 
gation“ However, he concluded that “. . . 
we conducted an investigation, as best we 
could, under the circumstances. . . .” % The 
investigation was admittedly limited, he 
said, “to preserve the evidence” for the state 
trial. 

Superintendent Conlisk was informed of 
the system of interrogation described above 
when he appeared before the Grand Jury. 
He was aware that the questions to be asked 
the officers might have been discussed with 
the Assistant State’s Attorneys who appeared 
for the conference. When Superintendent 
Conlisk was told by the Grand Jury that 
proposed answers, as well as the questions, 
had been prepared by Sgt. Meade and dis- 
cussed with Sgt. Groth and the Assistant 
State's Attorneys, he said: “...I am flab- 
bergasted to think that such a thing could 
exist.” %2 

Captain Harry Ervanian, Director of IID, 
testified that neither he nor anyone in his 
Office had received any pressure from any- 
body in the police department, or elsewhere, 
in this matter.™ He testified that the cir- 
cumstances of the incident had not been de- 
veloped “. .. with any great degree of ac- 
curacy ...’’ and that he had not carried 
out his duty as Director of ITD. Respond- 
ing to further inquiries, he testified as 
follows: %* 

A Juror: Do you consider this a normal 
investigation? 

The Witness: No, sir, this was not a normal 
nor a complete investigation. 

> . . . . 


Q. Captain, let’s be candid—now, with the 
State’s Attorney’s office represented at this 
meeting, and the man who led this raid, or 
the service of this warrant, and the way the 
questions were drafted, and the ultimate 
questions which were actually asked of these 
Officers, Captain, do you think it would be 
any way unfair for a reasonable person to 
come to the conclusion that this was nothing 
but a whitewash? 

A. The way you describe it, no, sir. 

Q. Again, Captain, do you think it would 
be unfair or unreasonable for a person to 
come to the conclusion, even adding the 
facts of the crime lab report, that this was 
a whitewash? 

A. I would agree, sir, that this was a very 
bad investigation, yes, sir. 


Q. Well, it was extremely bad, wasn't it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As a matter of fact, have you seen one 
as bad as this one? 

A. No, sir. 


J. The Coroner’s Inquest 


Article X, Section 8 of the Illinois Con- 
stitution provides that each county of the 
State shall elect a Coroner for a four-year 
term. The duties and functions of the Cor- 
oner are specifically prescribed by statute.” 

The statute governing the Coroner’s basic 
function, that of holding inquests, requires 
him to make a preliminary investigation of 
the cause of death in five situations: (1) 
sudden or violent deaths, whether apparently 
suicidal, homicidal, or accidental; (2) deaths 
(whether of the mother or fetus) due to 
abortion, as well as deaths caused by a sex 
crime or a crime against nature; (3) deaths 
under mysterious circumstances or from un- 
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determined causes; (4) deaths to which alco- 
holic or narcotic addiction may have con- 
tributed; and (5) deaths occurring without 
medical attention.** In the first of these 
situations the Coroner must summon a jury 
of six persons for the conduct of the in- 
quest into the cause of death; in the other 
cases enumerated he may summon a jury. 
The Coroner also has power to compel the 
attendance of witnesses, and must see to 
it that their testimony is either written 
out and signed by them or transcribed in 
shorthand. Upon completion of an inquest 
the Coroner is required to make a record 
thereof and to issue a death certificate in 
the manner prescribed by law. %8 

The Coroner’s inquest is ex parte in the 
sense that there is no absolute right in any 
private party to be represented by counsel 
at the inquest or to cross-examine the wit- 
nesses who appear and testify. In the course 
of holding that the Coroner is a nonjudicial 
Officer and that the inquest verdicts are 
merely advisory, the Illinois Supreme Court 
stated that no one is a party to a Coroner’s 
inquest, and that no one has a right, either 
personally or by counsel, to participate in the 
selection of the Coroner’s jury, or to cross- 
examine witnesses to disprove testimony of- 
fered at the inquest. Coroner Andrew J. 
Toman announced that cross-examination of 
witnesses would be permitted at the inquest 
of the shooting deaths of Fred Hampton and 
Mark Clark because of sharply differing ver- 
sions of the death accounts.”° 

Because of widespread publicity given to 
the December 4, 1969 incident in which 
Fred Hampton and Mark Clark met sudden 
and violent deaths, Coroner Toman an- 
nounced the appointment of a special coro- 
ner and six “blue ribbon” jurors to hear 
evidence presented at the inquest and make 
a determination as to the cause of death. 
Martin S. Gerber, an attorney, was named 
to act as the special Coroner, 

Gerber immediately held a press confer- 
ence and was quoted as stating, “I’m not 
going to allow any outbreaks or outcries. I 
want to stay within the bounds of the law. 
The purpose of the inquest is to determine 
the medical cause of death factually and 
to determine whether any criminality was 
involved. An inquest is not to prove a crime. 
It is not a prosecution. Rather, it is an 
inquiry.” = 

The inquest commenced on January 6, 
1970 and on said date the Chicago Sun 
Times featured a story entitled “Panthers 
to Remain Silent at Inquest.” The article 
described how the Coroner’s office would 
persist in asking questions of the occupants 
of the apartment and Martin S. Gerber was 
quoted as saying, “If there is not a full 
hearing, only those who refuse to testify 
will be responsible.” = 

The inquest lasted twelve days and security 
surrounding the inquest was tight with 
fifty deputy sheriffs stationed in the court- 
room. The fourteen police officers testified 
and scientific evidence was presented. 
Neither of the experts retained by the Black 
Panther Party, Herbert MacDonell or Dr, 
Victor Levine, was asked to testify. 

In substance, all the police officers testi- 
fied that after announcing their office and 
seeking entrance to the apartment, they 
were fired upon from within. The officers 
returned the fire, several times pausing to 
call for surrender. The occupants shouted 
“shoot it out” and continued to fire. After 
the battle, Fred Hampton was found dead 
in a back bedroom and Mark Clark was 
found in the living room. 

Thus, the testimony offered by the police 
Officers involved in the incident was sub- 
stantially the same as the story each officer 
told in the “exclusive” Chicago Tribune 
article ** and the State’s Attorney’s unique 
television “Re-enactment” presented over 


WBBM on 12/11/69. 
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the testimony adduced at the inquest and 
the prior accounts of the incident was the 
account of Sgt. Daniel Groth, the leader of 
the raiding party, who testified that he 
changed his mind as to who fired the first 
shot. Originally, Groth reported that Brenda 
Harris fired first from the bed in the living 
room. However, when questioned at the 
inquest, Groth admitted that after discussing 
the case with Officer Davis, he now decided 
that Mark Clark fired the first shot." 

The scientific evidence presented ™ at the 
inquest consisted of the findings of the Chi- 
cago Police Department Crime Laboratory as 
to the crime scene search and the ballistic 
evidence analysis. The Sergeant who led the 
Crime Lab Mobile Unit stated that he arrived 
at the scene at approximately 5 a.m., re- 
ceived a briefing from Sgt. Groth, and com- 
menced his inspection. This officer testified 
most emphatically that he had examined the 
panel in the living room door on December 
4, 1969 and observed only one hole in the 
panel (the hole caused by the shotgun blast 
from within the apartment). He stated he 
looked for other holes in the door but could 
not find them, and if he did see them he 
would have recalled them.* Before this 
Grand Jury, the Sergeant acknowledged that 
“. .. More than one [shot] had gone through 
it [door].” %8 A detailed analysis of the crime 
scene search by the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment Crime Laboratory is discussed in Sec- 
tion II F of this report. 

Secondly, an experienced firearms exami- 
ner for the Chicago Police Department Crime 
Laboratory testified as to his findings rela- 
tive to the ballistic aspect of the incident. 
The examination and findings are also dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this report. Of primary 
significance are his findings and testimony 
identifying three shotgun shells as having 
been fired from weapons seized by the police 
from the premises.” His findings were later 
proved to be in error as to two of the shells 
by the FBI ballistic examination. He there- 
after admitted his error to the Grand Jury. 

Each day the proceeding received wide ex- 
posure in the mass media and Gerber held 
afternoon press conferences in the Criminal 
Courts Building. 

On January 18, 1970, Gerber was inter- 
viewed on television (WLS-Ch. 7) and sug- 
gested what verdict the “blue ribbon” jury 
would reach. The following day the jurors 
publicly admonished Gerber for making such 
Statements specifically asking the Special 
Coroner “. . . not to allow [himself] to be 
interviewed by television people or other 
media.” * Gerber retorted that he was the 
coroner and the jury should not criticize 
him. A juror replied that if Gerber allowed 
himself to be interviewed again, the jury 
would criticize him again. Gerber, seeking 
to have the last word, said he would not 
allow such criticism; a juror replied that 
Gerber would not stop such criticism. 

The proceedings were similarly marked by 
outbursts from attorneys representing the 
Hampton-Clark families and those from the 
State’s Attorney’s Office. On one such occa- 
sion, an Assistant State’s Attorney referred 
to the spectators that were attending the in- 
quest as “. . . a mob.” = 

Inquest testimony is not subject to the 
Tules of evidence; when the Special Coroner 
deemed further inquiry was unnecessary, he 
simply told counsel to cease asking ques- 
tions. After twelve days of testimony, the 
Coroner’s jury returned the verdict of justi- 
fiable homicide “ ‘based solely and exclu- 
sively on the evidence presented.’ ™ 3% 


K. The Panthers are indicted 


On January 30, 1970, after a presentation 
of evidence by the State’s Attorney’s Office, 
the Cook County Grand Jury indicted the 
surviving occupants of the apartment at 
2337 West Monroe for attempted murder and 
other felonies? The charges against each 
occupant were as follows: 
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Brenda Harris 


1. Attempt to commit murder. 

2, Armed violence. 

3. Possession of firearms or firearm ammu- 
nition without having in their possession a 
firearm owner's identification card. 


Verlina Brewer 


1. Attempt to commit murder. 

2. Armed violence. 

3. Aggravated battery on Ciszewski (2). 

4. Unlawful use of weapons. 

5. Possession of firearms or firearm ammu- 
nition without having in their possession a 
firearm owner’s identification card. 

6. Unlawful possession of firearms and fire- 
arm ammunition (being under age 18). 


Blair Anderson 


. Attempt to commit murder. 

. Armed violence, 

. Aggravated battery on Ciszewski (2). 

. Uniawful use of weapons. 

. Possession of firearms or firearm am- 
munition without having in their possession 
a firearm owner's identification card. 

6. Theft of a shotgun (2). 

7. Unlawful possession of firearms and 
firearm ammunition (under age 21 and con- 
victed of a misdemeanor). 

Ronald Satchel 

. Attempt to commit murder, 

. Armed violence, 

. Aggravated battery on Ciszewski (2). 

. Unlawful use of weapons. 

. Possession of firearms or firearm am- 
munition without having in their possession 
a firearm owner’s identification card. 

6. Unlawful possession of firearms and fire- 
arm ammunition (under age 21 and con- 
victed of a misdemeanor). 


Harold Bell 


1. Attempt to commit murder. 
2. Armed violence. 


Deborah Johnson 


1. Attempt to commit murder. 

2. Armed violence. 

3. Possession of firearms or firearm am- 
munition without having in their possession 
a firearm owner’s identification card. 

Louis Truelock, Also Known as Louis True- 
luck 

1. Attempt to commit murder. 

2. Armed violence, 

8. Possession of firearms or firearm am- 
munition without having in their possession 
a firearm owner’s identification card. 

4. Possession of firearms and firearm am- 
munition (within 5 years of release from 
penitentiary after a felony conviction). 

The evidence received by that Grand Jury 
included testimony of the State’s Attorney's 
Police officers who told the same version of 
the incident which they had related at the 
Coroner’s Inquest.** 

This testimony was coupled with a ballistic 
report prepared by a Chicago Police Crime 
Lab firearms examiner, which showed that at 
least three recovered shotgun shells had been 
fired in seized weapons, and that two of the 
three shells had been fired in the “Harris” 
shotgun. 

As discussed in detail elsewhere in this re- 
port, the two critical shells were fired in an 
Officer’s personal shotgun, and identification 
of these two shells with any seized weapon 
was erroneous. Moreover, the inventory slip 
identifying the “Harris” gun with Brenda 
Harris reflects neither the signature nor the 
knowledge of the officer whose name appears 
on it. No positive identification of the “Har- 
ris” gun with Brenda Harris was effected by 
the State's Attorney’s Police who seized the 
weapon, 

The seven named defendants plead not 
guilty on February 11, 1970. 
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L. Unofficial investigations conducted by in- 
dependent organizations 


At least five independent groups made pub- 
lic statements that they would investigate 
the incident considered by the Grand Jury. 
The groups involved and the current extent 
of such investigations are set forth below: 

1, Commission of Inquiry into the Black 
Panthers and Law Enforcement officials: This 
group, headed by former U.S, Supreme Court 
Justice Arthur J. Goldberg, consists of 
twenty-six private citizens representing the 
fields of civil rights, law, politics and busi- 
ness. No known investigation or inquiry had 
been undertaken by this group at the time 
of this report. 

2. Delegation of Black Congressmen: News- 
paper accounts reported that Congressmen 
Charles Diggs, (D., Mich.); Louis Stokes, 
(D., Mo.); John Conyers, (D., Mich.) ; William 
L. Clay, (D., Mo.); and Adam Clayton Powell, 
(D. N.Y.), held an inquiry into the Panther 
incident in Chicago on December 20, 1969. 
Witnesses who appeared and testified at the 
inquiry included Negro State Senators, Chi- 
cago Aldermen, civil rights leaders, busi- 
nessmen and Panther officials. No eyewitness 
testimony was presented. Following the in- 
quiry, the panel visited the premises at 2337 
West Monroe Street. The investigation by 
this group uncovered no evidentiary facts 
bearing upon the incident. 

3. Afro-American Patrolmen's Association: 
This group is composed of black Chicago 
Police Officers. The head of the organization, 
Officer Renault Robinson, testified before the 
Grand Jury on February 11, 1970. His testi- 
mony indicated that the investigation con- 
ducted by his group was limited to a visual 
inspection of the premises at 2337 West 
Monroe Street, The report of this investiga- 
tion was allegedly given to the Black Panther 
Party. Officer Robinson was unable to pro- 
duce a copy of the report for the Grand 
Jury." 

4. Black Strategy Center: An article ap- 
pearing in the December 17, 1969 issue of 
the Chicago Daily News reported that the 
Black Strategy Center had made a $20,000 
grant for an investigation by blacks of the 
December 4, 1969 incident. We have received 
no information concerning any such investi- 
gation. 

5. The People’s Inquest: This activity, ap- 
parently sponsored by the Black Panther 
Party, allegedly represented a coroner’s in- 
quest conducted by the “people”. It took 
place on March 8, 1970, at the First Con- 
gregational Church, Chicago, Illinois, after 
all the seven survivors of the incident had 
refused to testify before this Grand Jury on 
constitutional grounds and was publicized 
by paid advertising in the daily press. 

A transcript * of the proceedings listed 
Dr. Charles G. Hurst, President of Malcolm 
X College, as “coroner” and Mr, Jewel Cook as 
the people's attorney. The members of the 
“coroner’s jury” were not named. Six of the 
seven survivors™ of the incident at 2337 
West Monroe “testified” at the inquest. The 
survivors testimony in that forum is incom- 
plete, was not subject to cross examination 
and under no binding testimonial oath. For 
these reasons, the Grand Jury believes this 
testimony deserves little weight. It may be 
summarized as follows: 

Brenda Harris said she was asleep in the 
front(living) room of the apartment and 
Was awakened by a knock on the door. She 
heard a voice say “Policemen” and to open 
up. Mark Clark said “Just a minute”. Clark 
got up, the police broke into the door and 
started shooting. She and Mark Clark were 
shot. An officer came in with a machine gun 
and started shooting through the wall to- 
wards the back. Someone in the back shouted 
“Don't shoot anymore,” but the officer didn’t 
pay any attention to them and kept shoot- 
ing. Officers in the front and back were 
yelling back and forth to each other, “There's 
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some over there, get them,” and machine gun 
fire would start again. After the shooting 
stopped, the officers started cursing her and 
beating people in the back. She did not at 
any time have a gun in her hand nor did 
she see Mark Clark with a gun. 

Ronald “Doc” Satchel said he was asleep 
in the first (north) bedroom and was awak- 
ened by a knock on the door. Very shortly 
afterwards he heard shots. As bullets started 
coming through his bedroom, he got up and 
tried to put some pants on. He woke up the 
two people in the bed next to him and told 
them, “Let’s get on the floor”. He heard 
someone say “Come out” but they were 
afraid to come out because bullets were still 
being fired. The shooting continued and he 
and the other occupants of the room were 
shot and moaned. They were then told to 
come out of the room or be killed. He replied 
that he couldn't walk, but was told to “Come 
out of the room anyway.” When he got out of 
the room, he was kicked by one of the officers 
and fell on the floor. He was then pushed 
and kicked towards the back, handcuffed 
and called “nigger” while the police laughed. 
He did not live at 2337 West Monroe and had 
no knoweldge of any weapons being there. 
None of the persons in the room with him 
had any weapons and no one in the room 
called for a “shoot out," = 

Verlina Brewer said she was in the north 
bedroom, Ronald Satchel woke her up say- 
ing “Get on the floor, the pigs are here.” 
Shooting was going on at that time, and she 
lay between the beds. The officers cursed 
the occupants telling them to come out but 
kept on shooting. Finally, she was hit. She 
was made to walk to the kitchen, where she 
was cursed and kicked by the officers. She 
never had a gun in her hand. 

Blair Anderson remembers being awakened 
and Ronald Satchel telling him “. . . the pigs 
are out here”, and he got on the floor. Bul- 
lets were coming through the wall. He heard 
someone say “Halt fire’ and then “Come on 
out” but, before they finished talking, they 
started shooting again. He heard a second 
“Halt fire’ followed by a third “Halt fire.” 
This was followed by machine gun fire com- 
ing through the wall. The shooting stopped 
but then started again, this time much 
lower. Bullets were striking paint buckets by 
his feet as well as the mattress on the bed. 
They called out that they were hit and the 
shooting stopped. The police told them to 
come out with their hands up. The police 
were cursing them and stomping Satchel, 
saying that they didn’t deserve to live. He 
saw Hampton lying on the floor and knew 
that he was dead. = 

Harold Bell was asleep when he heard a 
thud on the door followed by two shots. He 
immediately Jumped up and ran towards the 
back to wake up Hampton. (He did not in- 
dicate what room he was in). As he started 
in the back (south) bedroom, police were 
coming in the back door. As he tried to wake 
up Hampton, the police came in and started 
shooting into the room. One of the police 
reached into the room and snatched him 
out. Another police officer came in and start- 
ed firing into the room with a revolver. He 
heard police say “That’s Fred Hampton.” He 
believed that when he was pulled out, 
Hampton had already been shot. The police 
kicked him and cursed him.™* 

Deborah Johnson was asleep in the back 
(south) bedroom when someone came in and 
started shaking Hampton saying “Chair- 
man, wake up, pigs are here”. She looked up 
and could see that shots were being fired 
from the back and from the front. She saw 
a lot of police come in and start shooting 
at the door. Hampton looked up and 
then laid his head back down. She did not 
know if he had been shot then or not; he 
didn't move. The shooting continued. Fin- 
ally it stopped and she said, “We are coming 
out with our hands up.” After she got out, 
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the shooting started again. She heard a girl 
scream and the shooting stopped. As she 
was being taken out of the apartment she 
saw Mark Clark lying in a pool of blood be- 
side the front door, Neither she nor Fred 
Hampton had guns in their hands at any 
time, 

As announced in the news media, the “jury” 
of the People’s Inquest concluded that the 
fourteen State’s Attorney Police officers were 
“guilty of premeditated murder” and held 
Mr. Hanrahan and the officers “in contempt 
of the people”. The proceeding concluded 
with a request to the state, by Dr. Charles 
G. Hurst, for “appropriate action”. (Chicago 
Sun Times Mar. 9, 1970.) 


M. The scientific analysis of the physical 

evidence found in the apartment 

As previously noted, the Grand Jury’s in- 
vestigative plan was to collect every item of 
physical evidence that had been removed 
by anyone from the apartment and submit 
it to the FBI Laboratory for detailed scien- 
tific analysis. Then, with the aid of a one- 
ninth scale model showing bullet holes, fur- 
niture and people, the Grand Jury attempted 
to reconstruct through testimony and phys- 
ical facts exactly what had occurred. 

In addition to the various items of ballis- 
tics significance collected by each of the 
investigation teams and described on pp. 
164-167, infra, the FBI also obtained mat- 
tresses, box springs, clothing and various 
other articles of potential evidentiary value 
removed by the occupants’ attorney. The 
FBI Laboratory examined forty-six weapons, 
two hundred thirty bullets, shells, wads and 
shotgun pellets*” and associated material, 
and eighty-six other items of physical evi- 
dence, during the course of this investiga- 
tion. Also, the State’s Attorney’s Police made 
available the following weapons seized at 
the scene: 

(1) 45 caliber Argentina Colt automatic 
pistol. 


(1) Sears Roebuck 


20-gauge shotgun, 
Model 21. 

(1) 12-gauge shotgun, Springfield Model 
67H. 

(2) 12-gauge shotguns, 
Model K-1200, Riot 20-6. 

(1) 12-gauge shotgun, Browning. 


High Standard 


(1) 12-gauge shotgun, High Standard 
Model K-—1200, Flite King-Brush. 

(1) 12-gauge shotgun, Remington Wing- 
master, Model 870. 

(1) 12-gauge shotgun, Ithaca, double bar- 
rel, sawed-off (below legal limit). 

(1) 12-gauge shotgun, Ithaca, Model 37 
Feather light (stolen Chicago Police Depart- 
ment). 

(1) 12-gauge shotgun, Stevens, Model 520. 

(1) .30 caliber carbine, National Ordnance, 
Incorporated. 

(1) .22 caliber rifle, Stevens Springfield, 
Model 87A. 

(1) 9mm Astra, Spanish automatic pistol, 
Model 600-43. 

(1) 7.65 Llama Especial, Spanish auto- 
matic pistol. 

(1) Caliber .38 Special Colt D.A. revolver. 

(1) Caliber .38 Special Smith and Wesson 
revolver, Model M and P 1902. 

(1) Caliber 32 S and W Long, Smith and 
Wesson revolver. 

(1) Marksman pellet gun, caliber .177. 

After the premises were sealed on Decem- 
ber 17, 1969, a detailed examination of the 
premises was begun by the FBI on December 
22. A room by room summary of the FBI 
analysis of the physical evidence and the 
condition of the apartment follows; the 
numbers in parenthesis refer to the num- 
bered areas on the sketch of the apartment 
appended to this report: 


The Entrance Foyer 


The entrance foyer revealed no bullet im- 
pact points; no bullets or shell casings were 
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found there." There is no physical evidence 
of any shots passing into, out of, or through 
this area?“ 


The Entrance Hallway 


The entrance hallway walls refiect the 
impact of two shots, One is in the northeast 
corner, where a charge of No. 744 or No. 8 
shot struck (1); the other hole is consistent 
with a 12 gauge rified slug high in the south- 
west wall (2). 

At the time of the FBI examination, wall- 
board had been removed from the northeast 
wall at the impact point (1), some No. 714 
or No. 8 shot had been recovered from it and 
& 12 gauge Remington shotgun wad had been 
collected from the nearby floor by a Black 
Panther Party investigator.** The No, 744 or 
No, 8 shot and Remington wad could not be 
associated with any weapon by trajectory; the 
gun firing the shot could only have been held 
inside the front door pointed east, almost 
parallel to the doorway.“ The Chicago Police 
Department Crime Lab and the State's Attor- 
ney’s Police both failed to observe this im- 
pact point in their examinations of the 
premises, although unofficial photographs 
taken on the morning of December 4 reflect 
the impact site," and the bullet damaged 
wallboard appears in official police Crime Lab 
pictures taken on 12/17-18/69. 

The apparent shotgun slug hole in the 
southwest wall (2) was noted on December 
4 by the Crime Lab and probed and excavated 
by the Crime Lab on December 17-18, but no 
recovery was made.** A 12 gauge rifled slug 
submitted by the Panther attorney had been 
recovered from the adjacent stairwell by a 
private ballistics expert on December 8, 
1969." The rifled slug impact point (3) was 
caused by a slug fired through the door from 
a point in the living room 15’’ from the door, 
probably by a gun at hip level. At this mo- 
ment of impact, the door was open at a 45° 
angle. The door panel was removed from 
the premises by a Black Panther Party in- 
vestigator on December 8, 1969. One addi- 
tional hole appeared in the removed door 
panel, above the hole made by the rified 
slug. That hole (4) was made by a .38 cali- 
ber pistol bullet fired from the hallway into 
the living room, probably by Sgt. Groth. 

A large bundle of clothing found in the 
southwest hallway and examined by the FBI 
contained a 12 gauge shotgun wad.** A spent 
.45 caliber shell casing was recovered from 
the center of the hallway by Black Panther 
Party investigators on December 4, 1969.53 
No physical evidence was recovered from the 
entrance hallway by the State’s Attorney’s 
Police or Chicago Police Department investi- 
gators. 

The Living Room 


Prior to the FBI examination of the liv- 
ing room, a single bed originally in the 
southeast corner and a mattress originally 
in the center of the floor had been removed. 
In this room the FBI examination revealed 
the following marks identified with wea- 
pons’ fire: one .30 caliber bullet hole of 
entry (5) in the top right drawer of a black 
bureau positioned on the northwest wall, 
and copious spatterings of Group B blood 
in and on this bureau; ** a bullet mark (6) 
in the high northwest corner of the living 
room wall eighty inches from the floor made 
by a bullet on a rising trajectory originating 
in the center of the room near the space 
heater (from which FBI agents recovered 
a .380 bullet on March 8, 1970; ** an apparent 
recovery site (7) on the southeast wall from 
which a .38 bullet (probably fired through 
the living room door) had already been re- 
covered by the Black Panther Party investi- 
gators; ** 42 holes of entry on the south 
wall (8);* a bullet hole in the bottom 
drawer of a white dresser on the southwest 
wall (9); from which no recovery was made; 
2 and one hole in the south door jamb of 
the entrance door, 5714” from the floor 
(10),* no bullet was found in this hole, 
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the hole did not penetrate the plaster beneath 
the molding, and it was consistent with a 
pre-existing hole present in the molding 
when it was put up. * The trajectory of this 
hole was flat and angled directly to the cen- 
ter of the living room. There were no other 
impact points on the walis of this room. 

Prior to the FBI examination, two 12 gauge 
shotgun shells (designated Q-58 and Q-59 
by the FBI) and a .45 caliber shell had been 
recovered by the Police Crime Lab from this 
room, near the white dresser on the south- 
west wall, * One fired 12 gauge Winchester 
Western shotgun shell (Q-119) was found 
“on the scene” by the State’s Attorney's 
Police on December 4, 1969. 2% 

A firearms examiner of the Chicago Police 
Department Crime Laboratory testified be- 
fore the Coroner’s Inquest on January 20, 
1969." He stated that he had examined the 
seized weapons and recovered shells and bul- 
lets and found that two seized 12 gauge 
shotguns could be associated with discharged 
shells found in the premises. The first gun 
(FBI designation K-31) was positively iden- 
tified as having fired the two shells (Q-58 
and Q-59) found near the foot of the bed, 
The officers identified this weapon (K-31) 
as the one held and fired from the bed by 
Brenda Harris." The Police Crime Labora- 
tory reports identifying these two shells as 
having been fired from the “Harris” gun 
were introduced in evidence before the Cook 
County Grand Jury. 

As previously noted, at the time of his ex- 
amination, the firearms examiner from the 
Police Crime Lab did not have available the 
weapons the officers had carried on the 
raid. These weapons were obtained and 
tested by the FBI and, among them was a 
High Standard 12 gauge shotgun (K-25) of 
the same manufacture as the “Harris” gun, 
which had been carried by Officer Ciszew- 
ski.*° The FBI Laboratory positively estab- 
lished that the two shells in question had 
been fired from the Ciszewski weapon (K-25) 
and had not been fired from the “Harris” 
weapon (K-31). 

The other 12 gauge shell (Q-119) had been 
loaded with a single lead slug—commonly 
called a deer slug—and had been correctly 
identified as having been fired from the 
shotgun (K-46)** attributed by the officers 
testimony to the deceased Mark Clark. This 
gun also had Group B blood deposits on it 
which is the same blood group as Mark Clark. 


The North Bedroom 


Examination of the north bedroom walls 
and furniture revealed that all forty-two 
shots (8) fired into the south wall of the 
living room passed into the north bedroom 
and that eighteen of the forty-two shots 
passed through the south wall of the north 
bedroom into the south bedroom; presum- 
ably, one of these bullets (a .30 caliber car- 
bine bullet) was the one recovered from 
Hampton’s body.** Twenty-four of these 
forty-two bullets passed through the north 
bedroom door which was wide open.** The 
east wall had been struck by six bullets fired 
into it from the doorway (11); while three 
shotgun blasts (12) fired into the room 
struck the north wall.** Two of these blasts 
were #744 or #8 shot fired from the hall- 
way or dining room into this room through 
the doorway;** the other was double ought 
buck shot which entered high on the west 
wall from the direction of the dining room.” 
A number of .45 caliber machine gun bullets 
were fired southeast from the doorway of 
the north bedroom into the closet (13) 2% 
striking clothing and paint cans; some went 
through the closet walls into the south bed- 
room. At least five of the six impact points 
on the east wall were made by .45 caliber 
machine gun bullets fired into the room 
from the doorway.*” There were eight bullet 
holes in the dresser (14), three made by bul- 
lets fired through the south living room 
wall and four made by bullets fired in 
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through the bedroom doorway; one (15) on 
the west end of the dresser was made by an 
incoming ricochet of unknown trajectory.” 

There were no impact points or other phys- 
ical evidence in the north bedroom which 
could be associated with firing outward from 
within that room.™ 

The State’s Attorney's Office and Chicago 
Police Department Crime Lab recovered only 
eight items of physical evidence from this 
room, including wads and some shot. More 
than forty items, including empty shells, 
bullets, shot, and shotshell components were 
recovered by the Black Panther Party and 
the FBI after the Chicago Police Department 
Crime Lab personnel had left the scene. 

ents of .30 caliber carbine bullets and 
other bullet material were detected in the 
beds of the room by the FBI by radiographic 
examinations and were subsequently recov- 
ered. 
The South Bedroom 

Examination of the south bedroom re- 
flected nineteen entry bullet holes (8) on the 
north wall, of bullets fired from the living 
room, as well as eight entry holes of bullets 
fired from the north bedroom doorway or 
through the closet of the north bedroom. 
At the time of the FBI examination of the 
south bedroom, there were two apparent 12 
gauge double ought buck shotgun blast im- 
pact points (16) on the east wall, fired into 
the room from the bedroom doorway, and 
several apparent impact points on the shut- 
ters, south wall window frames and south 
wall (8) made by bullets fired south from the 
living room or southeast into the north bed- 
room from its doorway." The mattress of the 
bed from which Hampton was dragged con- 
tained many bullet fragments; the foot of 
the bed had been struck by a shotgun blast 
from the doorway (17) 2 This shotgun blast 
was reflected in the lower east wall of the 
bedroom in line with the foot of the bed in 
films taken at the scene on December 4, 
1969.3 This portion of the wall had been 
torn out at the time of the FBI examination. 
The west window on the south wall was shot 
out by a police officer firing from the dining 
room (18) ™* This shotgun blast impacted on 
a neighboring shed outside and to the east 
rear of the apartment (18). 

The Chicago Police Department and the 
Black Panther Party investigators each re- 
trieved eleven items of physical evidence 
from this room, and the FBI recovered four 
more at the time of its examination of the 
premises. There were no impact points or 
other physical evidence of any firing orig- 
inating in this room.** 


The Apartment at Large 


Only one other bullet impact point ap- 
peared in the premises; this was a shotgun 
blast fired from the dining room high into 
the east wall of the dining room (19), which 
passed through the dining room wall and 
into the north bedroom, striking the north 
wall of the north bedroom 80" from the 
floor. 

There were no bullet holes on the west 
walls of the hallway, none on the bathroom 
walls, none on the walls of the dining room 
other than that mentioned above and none 
at all on the kitchen, porch or outside walls 
of the apartment or adjacent buildings, 
except for one impact point on a neighbor- 
ing shed consistent with one officer's shot 
toward a south bedroom window.” 


The Bathroom Door 

In interviews with the press and in the 
TV reenactment of the incident, Sgt. Groth 
repeatedly referred to a charge of shot fired 
from the north bedroom impacting on the 
bathroom door. The riddled door of the 
north bedroom was photographed and mis- 
identified as the bathroom door in a Chicago 
Tribune feature story.“ Groth testified that 
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the bathroom door was the logical place for 
the shot he saw to have struck, and that the 
pictures of the north bedroom door (which 
he mistook for the bathroom door) may 
have influenced him. Because of the ab- 
sence of impact points on the west wall of 
the apartment corresponding to shots the 
officers said emanated from the north bed- 
room, the Grand Jury directed a scientific 
analysis be made of the bathroom door by 
the FBI to determine whether the door was 
the same one present at the time of the in- 
cident or whether an alteration or substitu- 
tion of doors had been made. Chemical anal- 
ysis of paint scrapings from the door 
surfaces and the inside of the bathroom 
showed that the same door was in place at 
the time of the raid, and that no substitution 
had been made. There were no bullet holes 
in the bathroom door, 


Recovered Empty Shells and Bullets 
A total of seventy-six °” empty shells were 
recovered from the scene by all parties. The 


breakdown of the empty shells, as associated 
with weapons by the FBI follows: 


EMPTY SHELLS 
Fired in 


police 
weapon 


Fired in 
seized 
weapon 


Type shell Number 


.45 caliber 
.30 caliber 
.12 guage. . 
.38 caliber 


17 .38 caliber shells, fired by Groth (2), Carmody (5), were 
removed from the scene by those officers. These were not 
recovered during the examination. 


The recovered bullets, identifiable by the 
FBI with seized or police weapons, are 
analyzed as follows: ** 


RECOVERED BULLETS 


Fired in 
seized 
weapon 


Fired in 
police 
weapon 


Type bullet Number 


+30 calibers. _.......-.- 18 
38 caliber... = 5 
45 caliber... a 32 
12-gauge slug 1 0 


55 


1 Fewer whole bullets were recovered than shells, partially 
because many bullets fragmented on impact. Some of these 
fragments were recovered after radiographic examination to the 
mattresses (exhibit 101). 


Based on the number of rounds checked 
out and returned to the State’s Attorney’s 
Police arsenal, it is possible that some of 
their shells were not recovered. Of forty 12 
gauge shotgun shells issued to State’s Attor- 
ney’s Police seventeen were returned unused; 
there were thirteen recovered 12 gauge shells, 
of which one was fired in a seized weapon 
and two Jones claimed were his personal 
ammunition, Therefore, if all shells not re- 
turned were fired, thirteen shotgun shells 
issued to police were not recovered. Similarly, 
of one hundred ten .45 caliber bullets issued 
to Officer Gorman sixty-two were returned 
unused; and forty-four empty .45 shells and 
thirty-two .45 caliber bullets fired in the 
machine gun were recovered, Thus, again, 
if all ammunition that was not returned 
was fired, four .45 caliber shells and sixteen 
45 caliber bullets issued to Gorman were 
not recovered.” 

Upon the assumptions: (1) that only Jones 
fired his own ammunition, (2) that all other 
12 gauge shells were issued by the State's 
Attorney’s Office arsenal and (3) that all 
police-issued ammunition for heavy weapons 
which was not returned, was fired, the follow- 
ing table reflects rounds fired by the State’s 
Attorney's Police: 
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Caliber and weapon Comment Number 


45 machine gun 44 empty shells and 32 
identifiable bullets 
recovered, 

19 empty shells and 18 
identifiable bullets 
recovered. 

Shells disposed of by 
Groth (2) and Carmody 


.38 revolver(s). 


(5). 
12-gauge shotgun(s)__ 13 empty shells recovered____ 


The comparative recovery of bullets, empty 
shells, and shotshell components (wads and 
pellets) by all the investigators involved 
may be illustrated by a table: 


d 
crime Recovered Recovered 
laboratory by BPP by FBI 


Room 


Entrance hall 
Staircase__ 
Living room.. 
North bedroom. 
South bedroom 
Dining room 
Kitchen 


The firearms examiner testified before this 
Grand Jury that due to daily pressure from 
the State's Attorney’s Office®* he was re- 
quired to report his findings before he had 
examined all of the State’s Attorney's Police 
weapons. The examiner said that he could 
not refuse to sign a report without being 
fired from his job. He told this Grand 
Jury that the physical evidence was turned 
over to him by the State’s Attorney's Police 
in such a condition as to make his work 
extraordinarily difficult, and that he could 
not complain because it was the State’s At- 
torney’s Office which had turned the ma- 
terials in to him.” Had the materials been 
received from the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment, he would have objected to the pro- 
cedure and would have obtained all of the 
weapons present in the apartment and a 
proper request for examination.** Under the 
circumstances, he felt that he could not 
object to the State's Attorney's procedures, 
and that he could not refuse to perform 
what he viewed as an inadequate analysis.** 
Although his reports were preliminary in 
nature and he was dissatisfied with them, 
they were not so labeled and he had testified 
to the results in the Coroner’s Inquest.*” 
The examiner indicated that he was revis- 
ing his final report to correct the errors de- 
scribed above.™° 

Other than the few items recovered by 
Crime Lab officers, the materials submitted 
to the Chicago Police Department Crime 
Lab for examination were unclassified as 
to locus of recovery. No fingerprints were 
preserved on any articles of evidence. The 
guns of the police officers were not turned 
into the Chicago Police Department Crime 
Lab for examination, although to do sò is 
standard practice. 

Nonetheless, a preliminary report was pre- 
pared by the Crime Laboratory firearms ex- 
aminer, submitted to the State’s Attorney's 
Office and presented by the State’s Attorney 
to the State Grand Jury as evidence to con- 
sider for indictment of the surviving ar- 
rested apartment occupants. 

As indicated above, the examiner erred in 
classifying two shells fired in Officer Ciszew- 
ski’s shotgun as fired in a seized shotgun. 
There were several other errors in the fire- 
arms examiner's report, including mis-iden- 
tification of shells fired in Jones’ shotgun, 
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failure to count wads accurately, mis-labeling 
of materials as to location of recovery, and 
mis-identification of the core from a .30 cali- 
ber carbine bullet as a .32 Smith and Wesson 
slug. 
N. Evidence of the eyewitnesses 
1. Testimony of the Officers 


Before the seven™ officers principally 
involved in this action testified here, the re- 
sults of the analyses of the physical evidence 
performed by the FBI were reviewed for 
them.™* This was done on order of the 
Court upon application of this Grand Jury, to 
ensure fairness. 

State’s Attorney Hanrahan and the assist- 
ants whom he had assigned to this matter 
were also given the same detailed briefing 
on the physical evidence and were accorded 
the opportunity to examine the scale model 
of the premises with the involved officers 
before the officers testified. The officers were 
then each given detailed instructions as to 
their testimonial rights and privileges and 
were advised to reconsider their testimony in 
light of the analyses of the physical evidence. 

These seven officers had testified at the 
Coroner’s Inquest; ™* some had testified be- 
fore the State Grand Jury; several testified 
that their testimony before this Grand Jury 
was substantially the same as that on other 
previous recitals" Some discrepancies be- 
tween the accounts given on different occa- 
sions were noted. The Grand Jury has at- 
tempted to resolve the various discrepancies, 
taking into account the darkness and un- 
familiarity of the officers with the premises. 
There are no absolute resolutions of all the 
officers’ statements, because they were not 
in clear communication with each other 
throughout the action, However, the most 
consistent version of their various recitals, as 
construed by the Grand Jury, is set forth be- 
low. 

The first floor apartment at 2337 West 
Monroe consists of a living room, two bed- 
rooms, a bathroom, dining room and 
kitchen.“* The premises are located on the 
south side of Monroe Street between S., 
Western Avenue and S. Oakley Boulevard, 
bordered on the east by 2335 W. Monroe (a 
two story dwelling) and on the west by 2339 
W. Monroe (a two flat apartment); a narrow 
sidewalk also runs north and south between 
2387 W. Monroe and 2335 W. Monroe.™* The 
officers’ account is more easily followed by 
referring to the diagram of the premises at- 
tached to this report. [Diagram not shown 
in REcoRD.] 

At approximately 4:30 a.m., Sgt. Groth 
and the other officers left the State’s Attor- 
ney’s Office in three unmarked squad cars 
and a paneled State’s Attorney’s truck and 
proceeded to 2337 West Monroe Street." Sgt. 
Groth and Officers Davis, Gorman and Jones 
were in the lead car;™* Officers Marusich, 
Harris, Howard and Hughes next;™ followed 
by Officers Carmody, Ciszewski, Joseph and 
Kelly in a third unmarked car and Officers 
Corbett and Broderick in the paneled 
truck. At approximately 4:40 a.m., as Sgt. 
Groth neared the premises, he raidoed the 
13th District to send beat cars to cover the 
front and rear of 2337 West Monroe. 

Sgt. Groth climbed the porch stairs of the 
premises accompanied by Officers Jones, 
Hughes, Gorman and Davis. Officers Car- 
mody, Ciszeweski, Broderick, Kelly, Joseph 
and Corbett proceeded to the area of the 
back door. 

As Groth went up the front steps, Davis 
was on his left, Jones was on his right and 
Gorman was behind Davis*“* The four went 
into the entrance foyer through the outside 
door which was open" Hughes remained 
outside." Groth stood to the right of the 
closed door to the entrance hallway and 
knocked with his left hand*” He received no 
response, waited several seconds, then reached 
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over with his revolver held by the barrel in 
his right hand and pounded loudly on the 
door; after several seconds a male voice from 
within the apartment said, “Who's there?” 
Groth said, “Police officers, I have a warrant 
to search the premises.” Groth waited ten 
to twelve seconds, which he considered to be 
a long time, and then reached over with his 
right hand and pounded loudly on the 
door.” A male voice within said, “Just a 
minute”; Groth waited ten to fifteen sec- 
onds and then told Officer Davis to go 
ahead.» 

Thereupon Davis kicked the front door 
open with his right foot and went into the 
entrance hallway, with Groth right behind 
him.™ As he went in Davis veered to the left 
and struck the entry door for the living room 
of the apartment.“ As he went through the 
door, a shot was fired from within the apart- 
ment’! Gorman observed wood exploded out 
of the door right above Davis’ arm. The 
only light in the front of the apartment at 
this time was from a space heater. 

As Davis plunged into the apartment out 
of Groth's view, Groth, fearing Davis had 
been hit, stepped into the doorway of the 
living room and looked into the apartment. 
By the light of a gas heater, he observed a 
woman on a bed located in the southeast 
section of the living room against the south 
wall pointing a shotgun in his direction. 
Groth was terrified and couldn't move; 
Jones and Gorman were just behind him and 
Hughes was outside of the apartment." 
Groth shouted: “Look out, she is going to 
shoot again”, assuming that she had fired 
a shot as Davis went into the apartment.** 
As Groth stood in the doorway, the girl fired 
a shot and Groth felt something go by his 
left shoulder, =? 

Gorman, who was looking right at the girl 
when she fired, observed a ball of flame come 
almost halfway to the officers.*° 

Jones observed the blast from the shot- 
gun and saw Groth grab his left shoulder. 
Jones felt a sensation of a wind and felt 
the bottom flap of his fingertip length coat 
move as a result of the blast.“ Hughes also 
felt something brush his shoulder.” 

Thereupon, Groth took his service revolyer 
in his right hand, backed out of the apart- 
ment, thrust his hand over his head with 
his revolver pointed into the apartment and 
his body concealed in the hallway, fired at 
least two blind shots in the direction of the 
gir]. 

Groth then turned to Hughes who was now 
in the. entrance hallway and told him “Put 
in a 10-1. They are shooting at us. Tell the 
fellows in the back, I think Duke is shot.” 
At approximately 4:45 a.m., two beat officers 
in car number 1322, responding to Sgt. 
Groth’s earlier request,™ arrived at the scene. 
Hughes was unable to get his car radio to 
transmit and requested the 13th District 
beat car to place the 10-1 (police officer 
needs help) over the police radio at 
4:45:40. 

Davis had gone into the hallway in a 
crouch,“ and hit the living room door with 
his shoulder and arm in a continuing rush. 
As Davis went into the apartment, he saw 
a flash which passed over him as he went 
through the door.“* While he is not positive, 
he believes that Brenda Harris fired twice, 
the first shot being simultaneous with the 
shot fired through the door by Mark Clark. 
He thus stated that he immediately saw a 
second flash from the gun held by Brenda 
Harris“ Harris was on the bed braced 
against the east wall in the southeast corner 
of the living rcom.™ Davis landed on his 
elbows and fired one shot at her from a prone 
position. He believed that his first shot 
came after her second shot.™? Immediately 
after shooting Harris Davis saw Clark out 
of the corner of his eye, illuminated by 
Groth’s gunfire.=* When he first saw Clark, 
Clark was sitting on a chair behind the door 
facing him and pumping a shotgun.™ Davis 
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turned and, in a Eneeling position, fired two 
shots at Clark.“ At the time when Davis 
fired, Clark had the gun across his body at 
the lap level on his right side pointing at 
Davis.“* Clark stood up with the gun in his 
hands; Davis stood, threw his arms around 
Clark and threw him to the floor.™' Despite 
evidence of violent bleeding by Clark, Davis 
found only a drop or two of blood on his 
clothes at the bottom of his suit coat. 
Davis immediately climbed off Clark's body 
and moved toward the middle of the room. 
As he did, he noticed a man moving in the 
hallway near the rear bedroom of the apart- 
ment; he was holding a shotgun.” 

Gorman heard shots ring out behind the 
living room door and heard Davis holler for 
him to come in, Gorman rushed into the liv- 
ing room, noted the girl was wounded, 
grabbed her shotgun and threw it toward 
the open doorway.” Jones had also rushed 
into the room and moved to the dresser on 
the west wall of the living room and Groth 
was still in the hallway when the other offi- 
cers began to force their way in at the back; 
Davis saw flashes of fire from the south 
bedroom. At this time, Groth came back 
into the living room and called for the first 
cease fire. 

The action at the rear of the apartment, 
led by Officer Carmody, commenced shortly 
after the action at the front began. As Groth 
and his men approached the front, Officers 
Carmody, Broderick and Ciszewski ap- 
proached the rear door of the apartment. 
Carmody went to the top of the stairs of 
the porch to the apartment at the rear and 
went up the stairs; the other officers remained 
at the bottom of the stairs.™ Carmody wait- 
ed at the top of the stairs and listened for 
voices from inside. He first heard a male 
voice at the front yelling, “Who’s there?” 
and another male voice yell, “It’s the po- 
lice.” Immediately he heard a loud bang, 
which he believed to be a shotgun blast = 
and he kicked the kitchen door in with his 
right foot.™ Just as he started to enter, he 
saw three flashes and saw a hand holding 
a gun around a corner of the doorway lead- 
ing between the dining room and the kitch- 
en.™ The gun seemed to be pointed directly 
at him. Carmody did not remember hear- 
ing any other shots between the time he 
heard the first shot before he kicked open 
the door and the three shots which he heard 
and saw after he kicked open the door.” 
Carmody insisted that he saw the hand hold- 
ing the gun that fired the three shots, 
pointed at him, and although he searched 
the apartment and scoured the west wail of 
the kitchen, he could find no trace of bullet 
holes. He assume that the bullets all went 
out the back door. 

Ciszewski, who was outside, heard three 
pop-like shots”? Carmody quickly backed 
out of the door and went over to the window 
where he smashed the window with his gun, 
cutting his hand in the process. He had 
intended to enter through the window, but 
didn’t go in because he noticed that the 
burners on the gas stove right in front of 
the window were lit.** He then called to the 
men at the foot of the stairs that they were 
being fired at. He then went back to the 
kitchen door, dove into the kitchen door on 
his stomach and saw a flash from the same 
general area as the first shots had come and 
fired a shot at it with his service revolver,** 
As Carmody went in the kitchen door, Cis- 
zewski and Broderick followed him in.** A 
light was on in the kitchen, and Ciszewski 
saw there was a flush door lying on its side 
across the entrance between the dining room 
and kitchen.*7 Carmody heard someone yell, 
“Hold your fire, our men are coming in the 
back.” 38 Upon entry, the front of the apart- 
ment looked dark to Carmody.” Ciszewski 
saw some dim illumination, but the dining 
room was dark. 

At the time of this first cease fire, the only 
rounds that had been fired by police at the 
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front of the apartment were two blind shots 
by Groth through the front doorway and 
three shots by Davis killing Clark and 
wounding Harris.™* There are two bullet holes 
in the front door of the apartment, one from 
the inside going towards the outside and the 
other from the outside coming in, Groth 
initially thought that the shot fired as Davis 
went in the door had been fired by Brenda 
Harris, but concluded after examining the 
door panel that Clark fired the first shot 
from behind the door." The upper hole in 
the door was made from the outside, with the 
door approximately a 45° angle, and may be 
consistent with one of the shots fired by 
Groth= 

Groth, Davis, Jones and Gorman all insist 
that a shot was fired by Brenda Harris at 
them as they came in the door. None of 
them could explain what had become of this 
shot, and it is not possible to draw a line 
from the southeast corner of the living room 
where Harris was said by Davis and Groth to 
be on the bed holding the gun, out through 
the living room door, the entrance hall door 
and the outside door. There are no holes in 
the west wall of the apartment.** Groth 
believes the shot must have passed out the 
front door, somehow missing all of the of- 
ficers in the hallway and foyer. 

At the time Groth called for the first 
cease fire, there was some firing going on in 
the back of the apartment.** But all firing 
stopped when Groth called for the first cease 
fire. ** As he called for the first cease fire, 
Jones, Gorman and Davis were in the living 
room of the apartment; Jones handed Groth 
three long guns saying, “Get them out of 
here.” ** As Groth turned around to take 
the guns out of the apartment, the cease 
fire was broken by a shot that rang out from 
somewhere in the apartment. * Shortly after 
Jones handed Groth the three shotguns, & 
shot rang out from the north bedroom. Jones 
heard a gunshot and saw a flash as he was 
watching down the hallway. He did not hear 
any impact and had no idea where the shot 
went; he initially thought it would have gone 
in the direction of the front door or into the 
bathroom door across the hall from the north 
bedroom door. ™ 

According to Davis, after the first cease fire 
was called, he heard a male voice call out 
“off the pig” or “shoot it out” or words to 
that effect. He thereupon heard a gunshot 
which he identified as coming from the north 
bedroom and saw a gun flash reflected on the 
west wall of the hallway opposite the north 
bedroom.** Groth did not see the flash of the 
shot which broke the first cease fire because 
he had walked out with the shotguns.™ 
He couldn't tell where the gunfire had come 
from other than that it was inside the apart- 
ment. At about this time, Davis turned on 
a light in the living room.™ The shot that 
broke the first cease fire sounded muffled and 
unusual to Gorman, who was standing next 
to the south wall of the living room.*” 

After this shot broke the first cease fire, 
Gorman concluded they could not safely go 
down the hall, and the shooting in back 
alarmed him over the safety of the men in 
the rear. He fired one machine gun shot 
through the south living room wall, asking 
Jones who was standing by the west wall to 
look to see whether it went through. Jones 
said that it went through; Gorman and Davis 
told the occupants to come out.” At that 
time, someone shouted from the rear, “Shoot 
it out” and a shot appeared to be fired in the 
rear bedroom. 

Meanwhile at the rear, in the kitchen, Car- 
mody prepared to leap over the flush door 
blocking the entrance to the dining room. 
Before he could get up, a shot went off be- 
hind him and he thought someone was shoot- 
ing at him from behind; Ciszewski told him 
that Broderick had fired a shot over his head 
to keep the occupants of the apartment 
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down. This shot was fired high into the 
east wall of the dining room into the north 
bedroom." Carmody got up on his knee. 
still in the kitchen, and fired two more shots 
towards the area where he had seen the 
gun Ciszewski said he would kick down 
the flush door between the kitchen and din- 
ing room but was unable to do so.™ As Car- 
mody prepared to jump over the barricade, 
someone in front of the apartment, pre- 
sumably Gorman, called, “Wait a minute and 
I will cover you.” “* However, Carmody leaped 
over it and ran towards the north wall of 
the dining room firing his fourth shot toward 
the south bedroom as he ran.“ Broderick fol- 
lowed him over.“ 

Gorman then stitched the wall with his 
machine gun. Although Sgt. Groth stood 
behind Gorman while he fired through the 
wall, no order to fire through the wall was 
given. 

As Carmody leaped from the kitchen and 
stopped against the north wall of the dining 
room, he heard a second cease fire; Ciszewski 
shone his fiashlight into the south bedroom 
and observed an individual, later identified 
as Harold Bell, come out with hands raised.‘ 
With his flashlight, Ciszewski also saw a shot- 
gun against the south wall of the south bed- 
room, and someone on the bed on his face, 
lying with his head to the west; he also saw 
a shotgun and an automatic pistol on the 
floor. 

According to Davis, the second cease fire 
was broken by flashes he observed from the 
rear of the apartment.“* Sgt. Groth believed 
these flashes came from the south bed- 
room. Jones thought a shot came from the 
north bedroom." After the second cease fire 
was broken, Gorman again fired into the 
south wall of the living room and was joined 
by Davis firing his carbine.“© Groth gave 
Davis no order to fire at any time.“* Davis 
believed that he might have fired with Gor- 
man each time Gorman fired.“ The bullets 
were fired on a depressed angle from north- 
west to southeast.“* About this time, Jones 
heard another shot which he attributed to 
the north bedroom.“” Gorman also thought 
the shot breaking the second cease fire came 
from the north bedroom.“ Jones fired two 
shots into the north bedroom at that time. 

After Bell surrendered, the cease fire was 
again broken by the occupants. Carmody 
Saw a flash from the north bedroom,™ and 
insisted that this flash came from inside the 
north bedroom.“* Broderick also saw two 
shotgun blasts light up the door of the north 
bedroom; he fired two shotgun blasts into 
the south bedroom.“ One of these shots was 
toward the bedroom window, and one to- 
ward the back of the room. He fired to keep 
figures he had seen in the room away from 
the doorway.“ Ciszewski also says he saw a 
flash from the south bedroom and he fired 
two shotgun blasts into that room.“ From 
the dining room, Carmody called a warning 
to Gorman in the living room to stay back 
because “I am going to fire into this (north 
bedroom) door in case somebody is behind 
there.” Carmody then fired his fifth shot to- 
ward the north bedroom door.“ This was 
followed by gunfire (possibly from Gorman 
and Davis) from the front (north) of the 
apartment and a third cease fire was called, 
During this cease fire, which was the longest, 
Louis Truelock and Deborah Johnson sure 
rendered from the south bedroom,“ 

During the third cease fire, after the sur- 
render of Truelock and Johnson, Carmody 
went in the south bedroom and pulled out 
Hampton.” Carmody had never seen any 
shots from the south bedroom but assumed 
that whoever had fired the handgun shots 
at him had ducked into that room. After 
the removal of Hampton, Ciszewski went 
into the south bedroom to pick up arms.“ 
Immediately thereafter, Ciszewski called out 
that he was shot“ This broke the third 
cease fire. As Ciszewski cried out he was shot, 
Broderick saw two flashes from the front of 
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the apartment.: He returned that fire by 
firing his weapon into the front bedroom 
from the dining room.“ Broderick then 
rushed from the dining room to the bath- 
room, broke the bathroom light and looked 
into the north bedroom. He saw a male and 
female figure between two beds, but could 
see no weapons,“ He fired three to five shots 
into the room above the figures. As Brod- 
erick finished firing, he saw Gorman, who had 
reloaded his machine gun with a fresh maga- 
zine of 30 rounds, run past the door of the 
north bedroom firing his machine gun.“? 
He did not see Gorman go into the north 
bedroom, and could not tell where or at 
whom Gorman fired. Broderick then ob- 
Observed Carmody rush toward the north 
bedroom, 

Gorman said that by this time it was 
obvious that the persons in the north bed- 
room would not leave voluntarily. As Brod- 
erick finished firing, he therefore placed 
his weapon on automatic fire and in a low 
crouch charged into the north bedroom. As 
he went in, some clothes in the closet to 
the right of the door caught his eye; he fired 
a short burst into the closet, turning toward 
the center of the room in one motion. By the 
flickering light of his machine gun, Gorman 
saw one man standing up very fast between 
the beds with a grey shotgun in his hands. 
He held the machine gun on this man until 
he grabbed his groin and fell." As he fell, 
Gorman saw another figure moving between 
the beds and thought he saw a handgun being 
raised toward him. Gorman fired the ma- 
chine gun at this figure (later identified as 
Verlina Brewer) until the 30 round clip was 
empty and the individual shouted, “I give, 
I give. I am hit.” “* For the first time, Gor- 
man saw a third person (later identified as 
Ronald Satchel) between the beds on the 
floor.: Carmody had seen Gorman fire into 
the closet in the north bedroom but did not 
recall seeing Gorman fire the machine gun 
into the north bedroom.“ Carmody said he 
rushed into the north bedroom, jumped on 
the bed and saw Anderson, Brewer and 
Satchel standing in the center of the room 
from north to south.“ He could see that they 
were unarmed, by flashlight, and had their 
hands up.“ There was no firing going on in 
that bedroom when Carmody went in.” He 
escorted all three of the prisoners out of the 
room at that time.“* Anderson was wounded 
in the thigh and the groin; a grey shotgun 
later recovered from this room had a .45 cali- 
ber slug imbedded in it; this gun was a 
stolen police weapon. Verlina Brewer was 
wounded twice, once in the buttocks and 
once in the knee, A .45 caliber slug was re- 
moved from her knee; there is no record or 
testimony of the recovery of any weapon 
other than the stolen police shotgun from 
this room; Ronald Satchel was wounded five 
times,” 

At approximately 4:52 a.m., car number 
1101, who was on the scene, reported that 
the premises were under control. Thus, the 
entire incident, according to the time signals 
impressed on the police radio tapes, took, 
at most, twelve minutes (4:40-4:52). 


2. Testimony of Witnesses in Neighborhood 


Departmental attorneys conducted a 
canvass of the 2300 block of West Monroe 
Street in an effort to locate possible witnesses 
to the December 4, 1969 incident at 2337 
West Monroe Street. Many residents were 
contacted; few admitted to having even 
limited information concerning the incident. 
Many were visibly frightened and reluctant 
to discuss the incident. Only one 83 year 
old neighborhood witness was located who 
claimed to have actually seen some part 
of the shooting; she testified before the 
Grand Jury that she saw an officer firing 
what appeared to be a machine gun down 
through the passageway between 2335 and 
2337 West Monroe. She further testified 
that she heard no other shots and saw no 
Officers enter the apartment.*? 
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Other residents heard gunshots; a sum- 
mary of their testimony follows: 

One man was awakened by steady gun- 
shots which continued for about ten min- 
utes. He looked out his window and ob- 
served two police cross the street and kick 
in the door of the adjacent apartment,“ 

A next door neighbor, who also heard 
shooting, observed several police officers come 
to his apartment and kick the door open 
looking for a way to the roof. 

Another neighbor who lives across the 
street from 2337 West Monroe was awakened 
by steady shooting. She looked out her win- 
dow while the shooting was going on and 
observed two uniformed police officers com- 
ing off the porch of the apartment at 2336 
West Monroe, Police were shining lights on 
apartments and ordering people to get out of 
their windows.“ 

The next door neighbor on the east was 
awakened by the shooting. She got on the 
fioor until the shooting stopped. She heard 
no voices from the Panther apartment. Later 
that morning she found a bullet hole in her 
kitchen door, and police officers later came 
and recovered a spent bullet from her kitchen 
and inspected her premises.“ 

Another neighbor on the east was awake 
and preparing to go to work when he heard 
a series of shots which appeared to be com- 
ing from the rear of the apartment. After 
about four or five seconds, he heard another 
series of shots from the rear of the apart- 
ment. All of the shots sounded as if they 
were being fired from an automatic weapon. 
About thirty seconds later, he heard shoot- 
ing in the front part of the apartment. 
The only voices he heard from inside the 
apartment were those of women scream- 
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Two witnesses occupied the upstairs apart- 
ment directly over the apartment at 2337 
West Monroe at the time of the incident. 
On the morning of December 4, 1969, one 
was awakened by a knock on the downstairs 
front door. A voice from inside the down- 
stairs apartment asked, “Who is it?” A voice 
on the outside of the apartment replied, 
“Police, open up.” Again, the voice on the 
inside of the apartment asked, “Who”, and 
the voice on the outside again replied, “Po- 
lice, open up.” Immediately thereafter, she 
heard what sounded like a door or & wall be- 
ing pushed in or bumped very hard. Then, 
a single shot rang out followed by a lot of 
shots. She heard someone call out, “Hold 
your fire, Come out of there with your hands 
over your head.” Immediately after the 
cease fire, the shooting started again. Some- 
time later, she heard another cease fire called 
and & voice said, “John, are you all right?” 
No more shooting was heard after the sec- 
ond cease fire. She estimates that the shoot- 
ing lasted for about ten to twelve minutes. 
Except for breaking glass, she heard no 
movement or voices emanating from the 
back of the apartment during the shooting, 
All of the shooting appeared to be coming 
from directly under her living room, above 
the front room of the Panther apartment, 
She could not distinguish the type of gun- 
fire except that on several occasions she 
heard what sounded like machine gun fire. 

The other upstairs resident did not awake 
until the shooting had commenced and, 
therefore, heard no noises at the front door. 
The only voices she heard from downstairs 
first said, “Don't shoot each other,” and, fol- 
lowing a pause in the shooting of about two 
minutes, then said, “John, are you all right?” 
She heard no cease fires; she heard shooting 
from the back of the apartment as well as 
from the front. Both upstairs residents were 
in the same room during the shooting. 


8. Testimony of Apartment Occupants 


In late February and early March, each of 
the seven surviving occupants of the raid at 
2337 West Monroe were subpoenaed to testify 
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before this Grand Jury. At that time, each 
of them declined to testify because state in- 
dictments were pending against them and 
the answer to questions regarding the inci- 
dent could tend to incriminate them. As 
phrased by counsel for one of the survivors, 
called to explain his client’s position: 

“My professional opinion is that since there 
is a criminal case against her pending in 
the Cook County Circuit Court, that any 
answer she gives which might be a link in 
a chain the questions and answers cannot 
be separated. And at this point in your ques- 
tioning that the use of the self incrimina- 
tion clause of the Fifth Amendment is in 
good faith and entirely consistent with the 
principles of constitutional law as I under- 
stand them. 

“I should add that it is no attempt to 
obstruct this body, but is in light of other 
proceedings that are pending.” +° 

However, on March 8, 1970, six of these 
seven individuals voluntarily testified at the 
so-called Peoples Inquest. Each related pub- 
licly an account of what transpired, with no 
claims of Fifth Amendment immunity. * 

On May 8, 1970, acting on information in- 
itially forwarded by this Grand Jury, the 
Cook County State’s Attorney dismissed all 
outstanding indictments against the survi- 
vors because they were based in part on 
erroneous ballistics evidence introduced be- 
fore the local grand jury. The same day each 
of the surviving occupants were directed to 
return to this Grand Jury on May 12, 1970. 

On May 12, prior to being asked to testify, 
the four survivors who responded to this 
Grand Jury's summons, together with their 
counsel, were given substantially the same 
informal briefing on the results of ballistics 
analysis as that given the police officers prior 
to their testimony.*” Moreover, each was ad- 
vised that the FBI analysis requested by this 
Grand Jury had disclosed the Chicago Police 
Department Crime Laboratory’s ballistics ex- 
aminer’s error and had occasioned the dis- 
missal of charges against them. However, 
each was cautioned that subsequent indict- 
ments could be returned by a state grand 
jury and, to that extent, there was still some 
potential jeopardy of criminal charges. Each 
was advised that contrary to press reports, 
this Grand Jury had reached no conclusions 
and that the Grand Jury could not really 
finish its task of investigating the possible 
violation of the occupants’ civil rights with- 
out the cooperation of the survivors. 

Without exception each declined to furnish 
this cooperation. On the day of their appear- 
ance, & news article captioned “Survivors 
Can't Testify: Rush,” reported that the 
leader of the Illinois Black Panther Party 
said the seven survivors would not testify 
“unless a majority of the panel is black.” 
Rush was quoted as saying “We'll be there on 
time tomorrow ... to keep them (the ‘7’) 
from being found dead in the middle of the 
night.” ““ As Rush had indicated, each wit- 
ness refused to testify because the Grand 
Jury was not made up of his “peer group.” 
All but one denied that his refusal was based 
in any way on the Fifth Amendment priv- 
ilege against self incrimination, not with- 
standing the existence of a valid claim under 
that Amendment because of potential future 
indictments.“ 

The Grand Jury feels that it has exercised 
every possible means to obtain the missing 
facts which only these persons can supply. 
The depth of this Grand Jury’s concern is 
best expressed by the following colloquy be- 
tween witness Deborah Johnson and Mr. 
Branch, one of the Jury’s attorneys: 

Q. So I say to you again that this is the 
only Grand Jury you have got, and this is 
the only body in existence at this time who 
has power to do anything constructively 
concerning the bullets and the holes that 
you see in that Grand Jury Exhibit 17. 

Now you are one of the persons who was 
in that apartment at that time along with 
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others, and we do happen to know a little 
bit about you. We know that you are con- 
cerned with black people, You are con- 
cerned about your neighborhood. You are 
concerned about the injustices that have oc- 
curred, There are, I think, a lot of people 
who are concerned, and I have been con- 
cerned much longer that you have. 

But one of the important things, Miss 
Johnson, in any civilization is that you must 
recognize the opportunity when it knocks 
because sometimes it only knocks only one 
time. There is a time and place when you 
stop talking and you start acting, and I sub- 
mit to you that this is the time and this 
is the place and this is the body that you 
should start acting before because this 
Grand Jury has reached an impasse where it 
can’t go forward, cannot do anything unless 
it has some testimony from some of the sur- 
vivors as to what happened. We have the 
police story, we have the physical evidence, 
but that is not enough. As I told you before, 
what this Grand Jury is considering is 
whether or not your civil rights were violated 
or the civil rights of the other persons in 
that apartment on December 4th were vio- 
lated, and it is impracticable and almost 
impossible and it is really contrary to all 
procedures to go forward in any construc- 
tive way without having the persons who 
are aggrieved, the persons who were hurt, 
the persons who were subject to danger come 
in and tell what happened. Do you follow 
me? 

You have a small child, Miss Johnson, and 
I am convinced and I think the Grand Jury 
is convinced that what happend on Decem- 
ber 4th, 1969 should not happen again. But 
their power to act, Miss Johnson, is tied 
into your power to cooperate with this Grand 
Jury, and I would hate to read two weeks 
from now or two months from now or 
two years from now that there has been 
another shoot-out in Chicago or any other 
city where two men are killed and four 
people are wounded. If I do read that, Miss 
Johnson, and if you read it, then I think 
we can both say one of the reasons this 
has happened is because you sat on this 
stand with the power to do something about 
it and rhetoric was more important to you 
than justice. 

A. I don't think—— 

Q. So I ask you again, Miss Johnson, will 
you tell this Grand Jury what happened at 
2337 West Monroe Street on December 4th, 
1969. 

A, I have nothing to say to this Grand 
Jury. 

Mr. Branch: I have no further questions.“ 

The Grand Jury believes that the action of 
these witnesses is without legal justification 
and is nothing more than political postur- 
ing to publicize the Panthers’ position on 
juries. Unquestionably, the Grand Jury 
could obtain a court order requiring the 
survivors to testify. The enforcement of such 
order could thus accord the Panther leaders 
the martyrdom they seek for the seven sur- 
vivors. However, the interests of law enforce- 
ment would not be served by such action. 
The purpose of this investigation is to gather 
facts and make legal evaluations of them; 
the time for playing games is over. The Grand 
Jury will not permit itself to be used as an 
instrument of publicity and recruiting by 
the Panthers. Moreover, in the final analysis, 
there is no way to compel the survivors’ 
testimony since they continue to have a valid 
Fifth Amendment claim to assert at any- 
time, 

The public should know, however, that the 
Panthers who were so outraged at the time 
of the incident, publishing dally claims of 
mistreatment and murder and demanding 
one investigation after another, have now 
withheld their cooperation from the only 
investigative body with authority to do any- 
thing. 

In addition, the Grand Jury recommends 
that the conduct of Mr. Rush, in formulating 
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and announcing the Panther policy against 
cooperation, should be carefully evaluated 
by a subsequent Grand Jury to determine 
if it violates federal laws prohibiting ob- 
struction of justice. Particular attention 
should be given the means used by Mr. Rush 
to secure compliance with his directions. 


II, DISCUSSION: THE GRAND JURY'S ASSESSMENT 
OF THE FACTS 


A. Probable cause 


Sgt. Groth testified he had received infor- 
mation from a previously reliable informant 
relating to the presence in the first floor 
apartment of 2337 West Monroe of illegal 
weapons and ammunition. The Grand Jury 
accepts this as adequate probable cause to 
seek and serve a search warrant for that 
location, This judgment is based solely on 
the information obtained by Sgt. Groth. The 
information forwarded by the FBI to Assist- 
ant State’s Attorney Jalovec, while generally 
confirming the existence of an arms cache. 
would not, standing alone, have justified a 
search warrant. Mr. Jalovec’s confusion of the 
term riot shotguns with illegal sawed-off 
shotguns and the inclusion of his mistaken 
allegations in the complaint for the search 
warrant, while confusing, did not effect the 
essential validity of the complaint or the 
search warrent. 

Reliable information that there are illegal 
weapons in a premises, in the form of sawed- 
off shotguns and stolen police weapons, 
imposes a duty on local law enforcement 
officials to take the necessary steps to seize 
such weapons and to arrest and bring to trial 
those who possess them in violation of state 
laws. The possession of unregistered weapons 
is also a violation of state and local law and, 
if involved, should form the basis for other 
prosecutions. 

In point of fact the State’s Attorney’s 
Police did find and seize from the apartment 
one illegal sawed-off shotgun and one stolen 
police weapon, and found some seventeen 
other weapons which had not been regis- 
tered. However, there was a failure to record 
or otherwise identify in any systematic way 
the individuals who possessed such weapons 
or even the location in the apartment from 
where each was seized. That failure coupled 
with improper and inaccurate inventory rec- 
ords and other chain of evidence problems 
and complicated by a plethora of obviously 
prejudicial pre-trial publicity regarding the 
weapons, has seriously jeopardized and prob- 
ably frustrated the potential prosecutions 
and the orderly processes of justice. 

The Grand Jury feels strongly that there 
is no excuse for an organization to stockpile 
illegal weapons and that anyone, regard- 
less of their color, creed or political per- 
suasion, who is duly charged with a violation 
of the law in respect to possessing illegal 
weapons of any kind, should be arrested, 
tried fairly and, if found guilty, punished in 
accordance with the law. The Grand Jury 
believes that the law enforcement proce- 
dures in this case may be considered to have 
precluded either a proper charge or a fair 
trial, and cannot be justified. 


B. The shootings: Testimony versus physical 
facts and evidence 


The major concern of this Grand Jury has 
been the irreconcilable disparity between the 
detailed accounts given by the officers and 
the physical facts and evidence examined 
and reported by the FBI. The Grand Jury 
had available the detailed accounts given 
by the officers both in the media and before 
the Coroner’s Inquest. As noted previously, 
before the officers were permitted to testify 
before this Grand Jury, they were advised 
of the fact that a thorough examination of 
bullet holes, ballistics exhibits and trajec- 
tories could confirm but one shot having 
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been fired by all of the seized Panther 
weapons. 

This disclosure was made for several rea- 
sons. First, the Grand Jury was concerned 
because the reports from the police Crime 
Laboratory had identified three shotgun 
shells with Panther weapons. This could have 
had the effect of confirming a mistaken im- 
pression of what the officers had seen. Sec- 
ond, since the officers had not previously had 
the benefit of the results of a competent and 
professional search of the scene, a review 
of the physical facts such as the absence of 
bullet holes and shells and the virtual im- 
possibility of all the Panther bullets fiying 
out the doors and windows, could conceiv- 
ably have been the occasion for a better 
recollection of what went on under tense 
and trying circumstances, Finally, the Grand 
Jury wanted to negative any possibility that 
the officers’ accounts were not their own 
and, by disclosing the physical facts, to give 
them final notice that this body wanted a 
full, truthful and detailed account of their 
present recollection. 

After disclosing these facts to the officers, 
they were allowed some time in which to re- 
flect and reconsider their individual accounts 
in light of the physical evidence. However, in 
almost all relevant matters, the testimony of 
the officers before this Grand Jury was the 
same as that given at the Coroner’s Inquest. 

To understand the depth of the problem, 
it is useful to analyze the testimony of the 
Officers with respect to the absolute mini- 
mum number of shots they say were fired at 
them. 

Six officers testified to the deer slug shot- 
gun blast through the living room door. A 
deer slug and its empty shell were recovered 
and the shell was positively identified as 
being fired in a shotgun which was found 
behind the living room door and which had 
on its bloodstains consistent in type with 
that of the deceased Mark Clark who was 
found lying behind the living room door. 

Four officers say that they saw Brenda 
Harris fire one shot from a shotgun while 
she was half-sitting, half-lying on the east- 
ern end of the bed in the southeast corner 
of the living room. One officer believed she 
fired twice—the first time simultaneously 
with the shot through the door. It is physi- 
cally impossible for this shot or shots to have 
been fired from the described location and 
not hit a wall, a door or a piece of furniture. 
Had she been at the extreme west end of 
this bed, it ls possible for a single projectile 
to have passed through all three open doors 
in the front and exist the apartment. No one 
says the gun was in this location and the 
possibility of such a shot not only passing 
through all the doors but also missing all 
four of the officers in or near these doors 
is also remote. Moreover, there are no empty 
shells identified as having been fired in the 
pump shotgun attributed to Brenda Harris. 
The expended shell in this type gun would 
either have remained in the chamber or if 
the pump had been operated, ejected in the 
living room. The State’s Attorney’s Police 
had custody of the gun from the time Gor- 
man took it from the girl, and the mobile 
crime laboratory team searched the living 
room for just such shells, recovering in the 
process the two at the foot of the bed which 
were later misidentified. 

Eight officers testified that they heard or 
saw shots originating in the north bed- 
room. Three of them identify some or all 
of these shots as shotgun fire. The number 
of shots range from one (Davis) to four 
(Broderick and Ciszewski) .“7 It is impossible 
to tell from the testimony whether the offi- 
cers are describing the same shots; accord- 
ingly, no maximum figure can be set, but the 
testimonial minimum is from one to four 
shots. Available recovery records and testi- 
mony reflect that only one shotgun (the 
stolen police weapon) was recovered from 
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this room. None of the expended shelis recov- 
ered in that room or elsewhere were fired 
from that gun and there are no pellet marks 
outside the only door to that room that are 
consistent with such shots. 

Four officers testified there was firing from 
the south bedroom. One of them, Jones iden- 
tifies 2 pistol shots from this room. The 
others identified the shots by sound only; 
there is no way to determine if each heard 
the same shots so only a minimum of 2 
pistol shots and 1 to 3 unknown type shots 
can be established. An automatic pistol and 
several long guns were recovered from this 
room, but none of the expended shells found 
in this room or elsewhere were fired from 
these weapons, There are no marks in the 
dining room, kitchen or hall that are con- 
sistent with shots fired out the only door to 
this room. 

One officer, Carmody, says he saw 3 shots 
fired at him by a hand-held weapon from the 
doorway between the kitchen and the dining 
room and he later saw another flash from 
this same location. Ciszewski testified he 
heard 3 shots about the time of the 3 
Carmody describes. There was a hand gun 
recovered in the adjacent south bedroom, but 
none of the recovered shells was fired in this 
weapon, There are no marks on the back door, 
the porch or adjacent buildings that could 
be associated with the fire described by 
Carmody. 

Accordingly, the following shows the ab- 
solute minimum range of shots the officers 
testified were fired at them: 

Location and Number 
Shotgun fire: 
Thru living room door. 
Living room couch 
North bedroom 
Pistol fire: 
South bedroom 
Dining room-kitchen door. 
Unidentified type: 
South bedroom 


1 One officer says all 4 shots from the north 
bedroom were shotgun fire. The others 
identify some but not all the shots as shot- 
gun fire. In computing a minimum range 
all 4 are listed under the shotgun heading. 

Thus, at an absolute minimum, the par- 
ticipating officers say that they were fired 
at from 3 to 6 times with shotguns, 6 times 
with pistols and from 1 to 3 times by un- 
identified weapons—a total range of 10 to 
15 shots, at a minimum. Only one bullet 
hole, one shell and one projectile—all associ- 
ated with the blast through the living room 
door—can be identified ballistically as hav- 
ing been fired by the occupants. 

By contrast, the officers also testified to 
the shots which they fired in the apartment, 
This testimony, together with the physical 
evidence recovered, indicates that they fired 
from 82 to 99 total shots. Of these, the Grand 
Jury has received in evidence 55 projectiles # 
and has accounted for 82 expended shells 
positively identified as having been fired in 
police weapons. Moreover, there are nu- 
merous bullet holes, marks and fragments 
in the walls and furniture that are consist- 
ent with this testimony. 

The great variance between the physical 
evidence and the testimony of the officers 
raises the question as to whether the officers 
are falsifying their accounts. However, as 
noted above, the physical facts do corrobo- 
rate many details of their testimony.” Each 
of the seven officers who were principally 
involved were asked to comment on how there 
could be corroboration of their fire and the 
almost total absence of physical evidence of 
Panther shooting. Although none of them 
had a total explanation, several had ideas 
and suggestions worthy of consideration. 

Several officers suggested that during the 
period when the Panthers had control of the 
apartment, some of the evidence could have 
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been removed either intentionally or by some 
of the thousands of spectators who toured 
the scene. One of the officers provided the 
Name of a news reporter who had allegedly 
witnessed one of the Panther guides remove 
one .45 cal. shell casing from the dining room 
area. The reporter was located and confirmed 
this story,“° but the individual who allegedly 
removed this shell has not yet been located. 

While it is conceivable that some items 
could have been removed from the premises 
in the manner suggested, the theory falls 
far short of explaining the total discrepancy. 
First, the theory does not explain the absence 
of bullet holes or marks from the alleged 
firing. Secondly, the possibility of intentional 
concealment by Panther agents seems im- 
plausible. Pursuant to Court order attorney 
Andrew turned over some 200 items of poten- 
tial evidence including numerous bullets, 
lead fragments and shell casings, on his oath 
that this was everything removed from the 
apartment under his direction. Moreover, 
since neither he nor his ballistics examiner 
had access to any of the Panther weapons, it 
would have been impossible for them to 
determine which items to turn over and 
which to conceal. Finally, the statistical 
probability that sight-seers removed almost 
all of the evidence of Panther shots and 
almost none of the evidence of police shots 
is astronomical. 

Another theory suggested was that changes 
had been made to significant items and 
structures after the police left the apart- 
ment. The Grand Jury was concerned 
enough over this possibility to request the 
FBI to run spectrographic analyses of the 
bathroom door to see if it had been replaced. 
The paint samples from the door, its hinges, 
the doorjamb and the adjacent walls 
matched. The door had not been replaced. 

Similarly, the FBI did all that could be 
done to determine if bullets passed out 
either the front or the rear of the apart- 
ment. Although one can never negative this 
possibility entirely, the investigation covered 
all of the surfaces of the doors, the porches, 
and the surrounding buildings and no evi- 
dence of bullet impacts were found. Also, a 
marked brick was removed from a building 
across Monroe Street and tested without 
positive results. 

Another suggestion was that some of the 
bullets and expended shells could have landed 
in the storage boxes, clothing, debris and 
rubbish in the apartment, from which it 
was never recovered, Again, while this could 
be a possible explanation for a few items, it 
seems rather unlikely that all of the missing 
evidence was lost, Moreover, FBI agents did 
sift through all of the debris in the apart- 
ment, finding in the process pieces of lead 
as small as 1.25 grains, and none of the iden- 
tiflable items recovered were attributable to 
Panther weapons. 

The most plausible explanation, but one 
rejected by the officers, is that in the dark- 
ness and excitement they mistakenly attrib- 
uted to the occupants the fire of other ofi- 
cers. A careful analysis of the testimony 
shows the way such mistakes could be made 
and is even more credible if one considers 
the natural fear, confusion and tension that 
each must have felt,‘ 

For example, Officer Carmody says he 
waited listening at the back door until he 
heard a loud shotgun blast at the front of 
the apartment, He then kicked the kitchen 
door in, but almost immediately saw three 
flashes of gunfire which he says came from 
a hand gun in the doorway between the 
kitchen and dining room. Significantly, he 
says he heard no shots between the shotgun 
blast in the front and the three shots fired 
at him. It should be noted that in the living 
room at the very time Carmody saw the three 
flashes, Officer Davis had dived in and fired 
his carbine three times—once at Brenda 
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Harris and twice at Mark Olark, The distance 
between the center of the living room where 
Davis was firing and Carmody’s location at 
the back door is approximately 39.5 feet; and, 
standing at the back door, one can look 
through the hallway into the living room 
on an unobstructed line of sight. The pos- 
sibility that Carmody, after kicking in the 
door, immediately saw the vivid flashes of 
Davis’ fire from the darkened living room, 
heard the reports and concluded that he was 
being fired upon, seems very real to the 
Grand Jury. 

Similarly, the officers entering the front say 
that after the initial shooting by Davis and 
Groth, a cease fire was called only to be 
broken by a shotgun blast fired from the 
north bedroom, About the same time at the 
rear, Broderick was firing a high shot from 
behind the refrigerator into the east wall of 
the hallway which impacted only a few feet 
south of the doorway to the north bedroom. 
Since Carmody was able to hear the first 
shotgun fire at the back of the apartment, 
through the closed back door, it seems logi- 
cal that the blast of Broderick's shotgun 
would be both audible and visible to the 
officers in the living room. Moreover, because 
of the direction of fire, the flash and sound 
could very well have appeared to come from 
the north bedroom, 

There are other bases for speculation that 
the shots attributed to the Panthers by the 
Officers also could have been mistaken or 
confused with shots fired by other officers, 
but absent some direct evidence that this is 
what happened, no conclusions are justified 
on the basis of speculation alone. 

The one group of witnesses that, perhaps, 
could haye shed some light on what happened 
are the occupants of the apartment. How- 
ever, without exception they have declined 
to testify. 

Thus, while there is a serious lack of cor- 
roboration of the officers’ accounts, no one 
has appeared before the Grand Jury with 
a specific allegation of wrongdoing by them. 
Unquestionably, the raid was not profes- 
Sionally planned or properly executed and 
the result of the raid was two deaths, 
four injuries and seven improper criminal 
charges. The grave issues of professional law 
enforcement raised by these facts are dis- 
cussed elsewhere. The question here is 
whether the facts establish probable cause 
to believe that the officers involved inten- 
tionally committed acts which deprived the 
occupants of federally protected rights, con- 
trary to law“ The Grand Jury is unable to 
reach that conclusion. The physical evidence 
and the discrepancies in the officers’ ac- 
counts are insufficient to establish probable 
cause to charge the officers with a willful 
violation of the occupants’ civil rights. 

The Grand Jury also is not persuaded from 
the evidence available to it that the officers 
are intentionally falsifying their stories. Ac- 
cordingly, the Grand Jury is unable to deter- 
mine that there is probable cause to believe 
there has been a violation of the testi- 
monial oaths taken by these witnesses. The 
Grand Jury knows of no additional line of 
investigation which might develop the miss- 
ing facts. 

C. The facts and the State indictments 

When the Grand Jury received evidence 
from the FBI that the police Crime Labora- 
tory had incorrectly identified two shells as 
haying been fired from the weapon seized 
from Brenda Harris and that there was thus 
evidence of only one shot having been fired 
by Panther weapons, it promptly notified 
the Court of a potential miscarriage of jus- 
tice, The seven surviving occupants were 
each charged with attempted murder and 
other crimes, and the Grand Jury had evi- 
dence that part of the evidence upon which 
those indictments had been based was false. 

With the concurrence of the Court and 
pursuant to its order, agents of the Grand 
Jury were authorized to call these facts to 
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the attention of the prosecuting authorities 
and request that the prosecutions be reeval- 
uated in the interests of justice. The other 
results of the FBI investigation were also 
presented to the State’s Attorney to indicate 
the significance of the police ballistics 
mistake, 

At the request of the State’s Attorney, the 
police laboratory firearms examiner re- 
examined the questioned evidence and testi- 
fied that he had been in error. 

Before acting on the Grand Jury’s request 
to consider dismissal of the prosecutions, 
the State’s Attorney requested that the offi- 
cers be allowed to testify. He reported that 
he had reinterviewed each of the seven prin- 
cipally involved and that each requested an 
opportunity to convince the Grand Jury of 
the truthfulness and accuracy of his account. 
Several had offered to take polygraph tests. 
After their testimony, the State’s Attorney 
agreed that if the Grand Jury persisted in its 
request he would re-examine the prosecutive 
facts and reach a decision, He also requested 
that the transcripts of the officers’ testimony 
and other evidence the Grand Jury felt was 
pertinent to a prosecutive decision be dis- 
closed to him for this purpose. 

Pursuant to an order of the Court permit- 
ting the limited disclosure of evidence re- 
ceived by the Grand Jury, this procedure was 
agreed to and followed. 

On May 5, 1970, the State's Attorney ap- 
peared before the Grand Jury, at his request, 
and responded to its inquiry. He stated that 
he had reviewed the evidence submitted and 
had concluded that all of the indictments 
of the survivors should be dismissed in the 
interest of justice. 


Ill, LAW ENFORCEMENT PROBLEMS 


The extensive investigation by this Grand 
Jury of the various factual controversies has 
presented a rare opportunity to evaluate the 
effectiveness of various law enforcement 
agencies and, indeed, the whole legal system, 
with the sort of insights available only in 
an actual case. It has amounted to a kind 
of cross section view of the administration 
of justice in a highly publicized and contro- 
versial setting where .the local institutions 
were under abnormal stress and strain. Such 
an analysis of our law enforcement machin- 
ery is especially appropriate at a time when 
the basic fairness and fundamental compe- 
tence of the American Legal System is con- 
stantly questioned and, by some, totally re- 
pudiated. The analysis which follows is dis- 
appointing because it demonstrates serious 
shortcomings in the performance of some 
public agencies and a mutual suspicion 
among the individuals involved that seems 
almost paranoic, 

The Grand Jury’s conclusions and recom- 
mendations are made with the sincere con- 
viction that through the public exposure 
and discussion of these problems construc- 
tive change may result. The stakes are high. 
Either our society and institutions will prove 
to be responsive and responsible, with 
built-in systems for growth and learning 
and change, or the critics who claim that 
the law and the legal system are irrelevant 
and decadent will have another citation for 
their argument. It bears repeating that the 
following comments are not the abstract 
findings of a social scientist but are the 
considered evaluations of twenty-three ordi- 
nary citizens judging the performance of 
their institutions with real facts of life and 
death, with real people and with real 
controversies. 


A. The concept and performance of the 
State’s attorney's police 

The Grand Jury appreciates the need of 
a large prosecutive office, such as the Cook 
County State’s Attorney, to have adequate 
trained investigative and prosecutive assist- 
ance. Certainly, with the number of cases 
tried, the sensitivity of some of them, the 
need to gather evidence and guarantee the 
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safety of witnesses, a prosecutive agency 
must have professional investigative and 
enforcement personnel available. Moreover, 
this is frequently the practice in other 
metropolitan prosecuting agencies. 

However, the Grand Jury is concerned that 
the use of such personnel, not for the above 
purposes, but to perform such basic police- 
type functions as the execution of search 
warrants on a matter that is not yet pending 
in the prosecutor's office, mixes the prosecu- 
tive and policing functions to the potential 
detriment of both, 

Although it sought from many knowl- 
edgeable witnesses some justification that 
raids of the kind involved here should be 
conducted by a select group of officers re- 
sponsible only to the prosecutor and his 
assistant rather than by regular police au- 
thorities, the Grand Jury is unable to con- 
clude that there is a reasonable explanation. 

Accordingly, the Grand Jury concludes 
that the State’s Attorney's Office should dis- 
continue or minimize the use of police as- 
signed to it for normal police department 
functions such as the service of search 
warrants not connected with the trial or 
prosecution of pending cases. The Chicago 
Police Department has the available skill, 
manpower and program potential** to 
handle such assignments and, in our view, 
should be responsible for them. The Grand 
Jury believes the facts show that the State’s 
Attorney’s Police are neither trained nor 
equipped for such major undertakings. 

The problems inherent in using the State's 
Attorney's Police in this way are readily ap- 
parent, It was never clear who was responsi- 
ble for the crime scene, either its search or 
its security. Policy department officials say 
the State's Attorney’s Officers had the respon- 
sibility because it was their raid, and the 
police department only provided assistance as 
requested. The State’s Attorney said that 
when the Police Crime Laboratory men ar- 
rived, the whole scene was their responsi- 
bility. As a result, no gun was tagged or fin- 
gerprinted, no record made of where it was 
found, no proper inventory was made and no 
record shows what ammunition was in each, 
if any. The scene was abandoned by 7:30 
a.m, through an unexplainable series of con- 
fiicting orders. The failure to collect and 
systematically preserve available evidence has 
contributed to the Grand Jury’s inability 
to establish what took place with legal 
definitiveness. 

Moreover, the whole concept of going on a 
raid in a high crime density area to obtain 
weapons from known militants—led by a 
convicted felon believed to be dangerous— 
with only fourteen men, in plainclothes, in 
the dead of night, with no sound equipment, 
no lighting equipment, no tear gas and no 
plan for dealing with potential resistance, 
seems ill-conceived. The Grand Jury believes 
that a professional police department would 
not have adopted such an approach but 
would have used a system similar to the one 
used by the FBI in June 1969, evacuating the 
entire Panther Headquarters and effecting 
eight arrests without firing a single shot. 

The State’s Attorney has advised the Grand 
Jury that the nine-man unit headed by Sgt. 
Groth is no longer independent but is now 
assigned to the regular contingent of State’s 
Attorney's Police under Chief Ward. This is 
an appropriate step in the Grand Jury’s view. 
Limiting the State’s Attorney’s Police to 
prosecutive investigation and assistance is 
also warranted. 

B. Pretrial publicity 

While the Grand Jury fully accepts and ap- 
preciates the public’s legitimate right to 
know through the media what is happening 
in its community, that right cannot be al- 
lowed to prevent a fair trial, In the view of 
the Grand Jury, improper and grossly exag- 
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gerated stories were reported almost daily 
in the Chicago media. It seemed to become a 
kind of publicity contest with everyone in- 
volved releasing more and more to news- 
papers and other media who published any- 
thing and everything. Thus, the smoke had 
hardly cleared before Panther spokesmen 
claimed murder, and their claims were pub- 
lished. Similarly, the injured policemen made 
immediate statements to the press at the 
hospital which were either grossly inaccurate 
or grossly distorted, The ensuing escalations 
have been described in the first part of this 
report and culminated in a television spec- 
tacular being acted out by the policemen who 
did the shooting. While we can understand 
the State’s Attorney’s position—that he felt 
obliged to respond to widely published 
charges made by Panther spokesmen—the 
jurors cannot accept this as justifying the 
extraordinary television show or the exclu- 
sive (and in part erroneous) Chicago Tribune 
account. The Grand Jury does not under- 
stand how the right to a fair trial can ever 
be guaranteed when the major prosecution 
witnesses all give a detailed testimonial re- 
enactment, 

The media must accept responsibility for 
some of the problems of pre-trial publicity. 
Especially where the public is intensely in- 
terested in a case, the journalists must rec- 
ognize their duty of accurate and balanced 
reporting. In a competitive press, sensational 
headlines reporting unproved and unchecked 
allegations undoubtedly attract readership, 
but, if in error, they also publicize misinfor- 
mation, sow distrust among citizens and 
may even prejudice the interests of justice. 
Similarly, speculative articles about the re- 
sults of the secret investigation by this Grand 
Jury and about the impact of other develop- 
ments on this Jury's deliberations, can only 
serve to invite controversy and shake the 
faith of the public in the Grand Jury. Grand 
Jury deliberations are not public, and, until 
they are made so by proper order of the 
Court, the public has no right to know, nor 
the media to speculate on, the steps a Grand 
Jury is considering. 

Nor can the Grand Jury justify the equally 
prejudicial approach of attorneys for the 
apartment occupants. Press conferences were 
held by defense counsel and expert witnesses, 
which, at least in one instance, resulted in 
the widespread dissemination of totally er- 
roneous information on drugs and cause of 
death, and resulted in flamboyant claims with 
no foundation at all that Hampton was in- 
tentionally murdered after being drugged. 

In the opinion of the Grand Jury, the 
proper balance, between the public’s right to 
know and the interest of the public in a fair 
trial, is set forth in the American Bar As- 
sociation’s approved draft of standards for 
pre-trial publicity set forth in the margin.‘* 
It is recommended that in the future these 
rules be studied and followed by members of 
the bar, the press and the prosecutors. 


C. The Coroner System 


The office of the Coroner, in Illinois as in 
other states, is a combination of archaic and 
statutory functions. The office is presently 
required by law. This investigation estab- 
lishes reasonable grounds to question 
whether the continuation of that office is 
desirable. 

The inquest function is archaic in origin 
and of doubtful relevancy. The findings of a 
Coroner’s jury as to cause of death are im- 
material; they neither prevent nor require 
prosecutions. Certainly, the “blue ribbon” 
Coroner’s jury which sat in this case was 
made up of dedicated and competent indi- 
viduals, all of whom were dedicated to find- 
ing the truth. Their determination of jus- 
tiflable homicide, however, was inevitable in 
view of the refusal of the occupants to testi- 
fy. The Grand Jury believes it is question- 
able whether the continuation of the inquest 
system is in the best interests of justice. The 
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findings were based on incomplete evidence 
and, in fact, were not binding on anyone. 

Nor, did the medical work of the Coroner's 
Office seem to be of high caliber. The rever- 
sal of the entrance and exit hole and the 
mis-description of one of Hampton’s wounds 
could, in some cases, have caused serious 
repercussions. The understafling, inadequate 
procedures, use of an unlicensed pathologist, 
loss of a crucial dicta belt and the reliance 
on dieners (autopsy assistants) to do 
work such as fluoroscopy, indicate serious 
problems. 

Some states and metropolitan areas have 
replaced the coroner with an appointive 
medical examiner system. This eliminates the 
inquest function entirely and requires the 
examiner, an experienced forensic patholo- 
gist, to determine the cause of death from 
medical and scientific evidence. Such exam- 
iners are appointed, rather than elected, and 
this system has received wide acceptance as 
a more professional approach to forensic 
pathology. 

In 1965, a resolution was introduced to 
submit a constitutional amendment to the 
voters of Illinois to abolish the coroner sys- 
tem and replace it with an examiner system. 
The bill was killed in committee after oppo- 
sition formed around the Illinois Coroner's 
Association. 

The Grand Jury is advised that the pres- 
ent Constitutional Convention is consider- 
ing several proposals for the elimination or 
modification of the coroner's system in Nli- 
nois. The Grand Jury believes that such 
changes should be carefully studied and con- 
sidered. To that end, the Jury will make 
available any of the relevant information in 
its files to the proper officials of the Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

D. The Chicago police crime laboratory 

The operation of this agency in this case 
indicated a serious lack of professionalism 
and objectivity. The whole purpose of a 
crime laboratory is to gather and analyze 
physical evidence, A scientific approach, in 
the Grand Jury’s view, is neressarily objec- 
tive and unbiased, It is inconceivable how 
the activities of the Mobile Crime Lab team 
can be justified in light of this standard. 
The team recovered but seven items and left 
behind at least eighty projectiles and cas- 
ings and at least as many other items of 
physical evidence, The testimony of the team 
leader that the team’s only purpose was to 
gather evidence supporting the officers’ 
stories, makes it clear that there simply was 
no thorough professional examination made 
of the premises. Regardless of the directions 
allegedly received from the State’s Attorney’s 
Police on the scene, the Chicago Police Crime 
Lab should have insisted on such an exami- 
nation if for no other reason than to guar- 
antee the integrity of its own report. 

Similarly, the work done by the lab after 
it received the limited amount of evidence 
submitted, displays questionable profes- 
sionalism, While any firearms examiner can 
be excused a mistake—even one with serious 
consequences—there was more involved 
here. Not only did the State’s Attorney Police 
fail to turn in their weapons for testing, the 
Crime Laboratory did not even request them 
to do so until after a mistaken report was 
prepared and indictments based on it and 
after this Grand Jury investigation was 
initiated. Had the Crime Lab refused to con- 
duct an analysis of any recovered bullets and 
casings without having all the weapons pres- 
ent in the apartment, there is every possi- 
bility that the mistake would never have oc- 
curred and been submitted as fact to the 
Cook County Grand Jury. 

In short, the Crime Lab was responsible, in 
part at least, for a totally inadequate search 
and for a grossly insufficient analysis. The 
testimony of the firearms examiner that he 
could not have refused to sign what he be- 
lieved was an inadequate and preliminary re- 
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port on pain of potential discharge is highly 
alarming. If true, it could undermine public 
confidence in all scientific analysis performed 
by this agency. 

The Grand Jury recommends that an im- 
mediate evaluation of the operating rules 
and procedures of the Crime Lab should be 
undertaken by the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment. Recommendations should be devel- 
oped which would require the absolute in- 
dependence of that agency and which would 
insure that the capable staff there will be 
free to pursue their work with absolute scien- 
tific detachment free from pressure or inter- 
ference by anyone. 

E. Internal Inspections Division 

The performance of this branch of the 
Chicago Police Department—the branch ded- 
icated to impartial and objective investiga- 
tions of police conduct—was so seriously de- 
ficient that it suggests purposeful malfea- 
sance. The regular channels of the IID were 
bypassed. Instead of a complete investigation 
of any of the factual controversies raging in 
the press, the investigation consisted only of 
gathering all police reports, soliciting co- 
operation from counsel for persons accused 
of crimes (knowing that no defense counsel 
would permit pre-trial statements by an ac- 
cused) and asking the officers involved a 
few simple conclusory questions in which 
they denied wrongdoing. No officer was 
given the opportunity to explain what hap- 
pened in detail and all the subordinate of- 
ficers were asked only to ratify their ser- 
geant’s account—which itself was based not 
only on prepared questions, but suggested 
answers composed by a police department 
lawyer and shown to the sergeant in advance. 

Nor did the IID investigate any potential 
violations of police department regulations 
by the officers. For example, the General 
Order 67-14 +" relating to the use of deadly 
force in making an arrest, specifically pro- 
hibits the following practices: 

1, Firing into crowds. 

2. Firing over the heads of crowds except 
on specific order of a member of the Depart- 
ment above the rank of Captain. 

3. Firing at a fleeing car except one in 
which a person who has attempted or com- 
mitted a forcible felony is riding. 

4. Firing warning shots in the case of in- 
dividuals where the use of deadly force is 
not permitted (even when deadly force is 
permitted, warning shots will not be fired 
when they are likely to injure persons other 
than those against whom deadly force is 
authorized) . 

5. Firing into buildings or through doors 
when the person fired at is not clearly visi- 
ble. (Emphasis supplied.) 

Even the media accounts available to the 
IID clearly frame an issue as to whether the 
police department’s own regulations were 
violated. 

Moreover, the publication of the results of 
this “investigation”, in the view of the Grand 
Jury, was misleading to the general public 
by inferring that a legitimate investigation 
was held. The Grand Jury found a more de- 
tailed account of the raid in the Chicago 
Tribune than it did in the IID files. 

The Grand Jury recommends that imme- 
diate steps be taken to insulate the IID from 
any interference or pressure; that firm writ- 
ten procedures be established for the han- 
dling of investigations where officers are in- 
volved in shootings; that a directive prohibit 
the advance reading of questions and sug- 
gested answers to persons whose conduct is 
in question; and, that an alternative system 
of d with investigations of police 
conduct be explored. An organization charged 
with the responsibility of evaluating the con- 
duct of police officers must have public 
credibility to succeed. The facts in this case 
show that the IID's performance does not 
deserve such confidence. 
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F. Militant organizations and law 
enforcement 


Organizations such as the Black Panther 
Party present law enforcement problems of 
the most serious dimensions. It must be re- 
ported that the Panther tactics and policies 
help create much of the very tension and 
conflict they have complained of in this and 
other cases. While the Grand Jury has fo- 
cused on the civil rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution to all persons, any analysis of 
law enforcement problems in this case must 
make it clear that there is no intention to 
defend or excuse any violations of state and 
local law. Certainly, gathering large numbers 
of unregistered firearms and ammunition is 
not an act of peace. Public advocacy of vio- 
lence toward policemen is not an appeal for 
justice.“ The constant rhetoric of revolution 
in the tinder of the ghetto will never solve 
the social and economic problems of black 
citizens. 

Much has been done and is being done 
toward eliminating these human problems, 
but the continuing process of change and 
correction will take time, perhaps a number 
of years. In the meantime, the difference be- 
tween chaos and order is the responsibility 
of local law enforcement agencies. In a diffi- 
cult situation, the job of law enforcement 
agencies is to preserve order, administer jus- 
tice and guarantee the fundamental rights 
of all citizens, In these tasks, they deserve 
public understanding and support. The 
activities of violence oriented groups such 
as the Panthers seriously complicate the 
achievement of legitimate goals of such 
agencies. 

The FBI, for example, advised the Grand 
Jury: 

“Hampton's favorite quotation from Mao’s 
red book was that revolution comes about 
through the barrel of a gun, and that was 
his main philosophy that he expounded in 
all of his speeches; that the only way to in- 
sure that the revolution that they wanted to 
occur would be through the barrel of a gun. 

“In June of last year, the Chicago 
[Panther] officers told every Panther mem- 
ber that if you are arrested, there had better 
be at least one shot fired at the arresting 
officer or we will not bond you out, and 
they have ordered all members to acquire 
firearms.” 478 

Thus, in judging the facts of this case, 
the Grand Jury urges that the reader should 
keep the proper perspective. If officers of the 
law are on a legitimate and proper mission 
to search for illegal weapons that could en- 
danger countless persons, they should not 
be met with gun fire. In this case, the State’s 
Attorney’s Police did, in fact, seize and re- 
move from public circulation nineteen weap- 
ons and a large quantity of ammunition. 
The fact that the raid was poorly planned 
and executed and the evidence was mis- 
handled does not mean that there should 
have been no raid. 

The full and fair enforcement of the law 
and the obedience to the law by all per- 
sons involved in this case would have elim- 
inated any need for this Grand Jury’s 
inquiry. 

CONCLUSION 


This Grand Jury has sincerely endeavored 
to exhaust every reasonable means of inquiry 
to ascertain the facts of this case. The most 
concise conclusion is that, in this case, it is 
impossible to determine if there is probable 
cause to believe an individual's civil rights 
have been violated without the testimony 
and cooperation of that person. This coopera- 
tion has been denied to this Grand Jury. 
Given the political nature of the Panthers, 
the Grand Jury is forced to conclude that 
they are more interested in the issue of 
police persecution than they are in obtaining 
justice. It is a sad fact of our society that 
such groups can transform such issues into 
donations, sympathy and memberships, with- 
out ever submitting to impartial jact finding 
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by anyone. Perhaps the short answer is that 
revolutionary groups simply do not want 
the legal system to work. 

On the other hand, the performance of 
agencies of law enforcement, in this case at 
least, gives some reasonable basis for public 
doubt of their efficiency or even of their 
credibility. 

The resulting competition for the alle- 
giance of the public serves to increase the 
polarization in the community. 

Under these circumstances, the Grand 
Jury believes the best service it can render 
is to publish a full and factual report on the 
evidence it has heard so that the entire pub- 
lic will be made aware of the situation. 

RONALD C. ALBION, 
Foreman. 

May 15, 1970. 

Finally, the Grand Jury wishes to acknowl- 
edge the invaluable investigative contribu- 
tions of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Without the cooperation, professionalism and 
proficiency of this agency, the Grand Jury 
could not have completed its assignment. 
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APPENDIX A 


Part I. Recommendations relating to the 
conduct of attorneys in criminal cases 


1.1 Revision of the Canons of Professional 
Ethics 


It is recommended that the substance of 
the following standards, relating to public 
discussion of pending or imminent criminal 
litigation, be embodied in the Code of Pro- 
fessional Responsibility: 

It is the duty of the lawyer not to release 
or authorize the release of information or 
opinion for dissemination by any means of 
public communication, in connection with 
pending or imminent criminal litigation 
with which he is associated, if there is a 
reasonable likelihood that such dissemina- 
tion will interfere with a fair trial or other- 
wise prejudice the due administration of 
justice. 

With respect to a grand jury or other 
pending investigation of any criminal mat- 
ter, a lawyer participating in the investiga- 
tion shall refrain from making any 
extrajudicial statement, for dissemination 
by any means of public communication, that 
goes beyond the public record or that is not 
necessary to inform the public that the in- 
vestigation is underway, to describe the gen- 
eral of the investigation, to obtain 
assistance in the apprehension of a suspect, 
to warn the public of any dangers, or other- 
wise to aid in the investigation. 

From the time’ of arrest, issuance of an 
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arrest warrant, or the filing of a complaint, 
information, or indictment in any criminal 
matter until the commencement of trial or 
disposition without trial, a lawyer associated 
with the prosecution or defense shall not 
release or authorize the release of any extra- 
judicial statement, for dissemination by any 
means of public communication, relating to 
that matter and concerning: 

(1) The prior criminal record (including 
arrests, indictments, or other charges of 
crime), or the character or reputation of the 
accused, except that the lawyer may make a 
factual statement of the accused's name, age, 
residence, occupation, and family status, and 
if the accused has not been apprehended, a 
lawyer associated with the prosecution may 
release any information necessary to aid in 
his apprehension or to warn the public of 
any dangers he may present; 

(2) The existence or contents of any con- 
fession, admission, or statement given by 
the accused, or the refusal or failure of the 
accused to make any statement; 

(3) The performance of any examinations 
or tests or the accused's refusal or failure to 
submit to an examination or test; 

(4) The identity, testimony, or credibility 
of prospective witnesses, except that the 
lawyer may announce the identity of the 
victim if the announcement is not otherwise 
prohibited by law; 

(5) The possibility of a plea of guilty to 
the offense charged or a lesser offense; 

(6) Any opinion as to the accused's guilt 
or innocence or as to the merits of the case 
or the evidence in the case. 

The foregoing shall not be construed to 
preclude the lawyer during this period, in 
the proper discharge of his official or profes- 
sional obligations, from announcing the fact 
and circumstances of arrest (including time 
and place of arrest, resistance, pursuit, and 
use of weapons), the identity of the investi- 
gating and arresting officer or agency, and 
the length of the investigation; from making 
an announcement, at the time of seizure of 
any physical evidence other than a confes- 
sion, admission or statement, which is 
limited to a description of the evidence 
seized; from disclosing the nature, sub- 
stance, or text of the charge, including a 
brief description of the offense charged; 
from quoting or referring without comment 
to public records of the court in the case; 
from announcing the scheduling or result 
of any stage in the judicial process; from re- 
questing assistance in obtaining evidence; 
or from announcing without further com- 
ment that the accused denies the charges 
made against him. 

During the trial of any criminal matter, 
including the period of selection of the jury, 
no lawyer associated with the prosecution or 
defense shall give or authorize any extra- 
judicial statement or interview, relating to 
the trial or the parties or issues in the trial, 
for dissemination by any means of public 
communication, except that the lawyer may 
quote from or refer without comment to 
public records of the court in the case. 

After the completion of a trial or disposi- 
tion without trial of any criminal matter, 
and prior to the imposition of sentence, a 
lawyer associated with the prosecution or 
defense shall refrain from making or author- 
izing any extrajudicial statement for dissem- 
ination by any means of public communica- 
tion if there is a reasonable likelihood that 
such dissemination will affect the imposition 
of sentence. 

Nothing in this Canon is intended to pre- 
clude the formulation or application of more 
restrictive rules relating to the release of 
information about juvenile or other offend- 
ers, to preclude the holding of hearings or 
the lawful issuance of reports by legislative, 
administrative, or investigative bodies, or to 
preclude any lawyer from replying to charges 
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of misconduct that are publicly made against 
him. (Note: The standards also suggest 
the same restraint by judges and court 
personnel.) 
Part II. Massachusetts guide for the bar and 

news media 1963 

1. Guide for Press 

preamble 

1. To promote closer understanding be- 
tween the bar and the press, especially in 
their efforts to reconcile the constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of the press and the 
right to a fair, impartial trial, the following 
mutual and voluntary statement of prin- 
ciples is recommended to all members of 
both professions, 

2. Both professions, recognizing that free- 
dom of the press is one of the fundamental 
liberties guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution, 
agree that this fundamental freedom must 
be zealously preserved and responsibility ex- 
ercized subject only to those restrictions 
designed to safeguard equally fundamental 
rights of the individual. 

3. It is likewise agreed that both the press 
and the bar are obliged to preserve the prin- 
ciple of the presumption of innocence for 
those accused of wrongdoing pending a find- 
ing of guilty. 

4. The press and the bar concur on the im- 
portance of the natural right of the members 
of an organized society to acquire and impart 
information about their common interests. 

5. It is further agreed, however, that the 
inherent right of society’s members to impart 
and acquire information should be exercised 
with discretion at those times when public 
disclosures would jeopardize the ends of jus- 
tice, public security and other rights of 
individuals. 

6. The press and the bar recognize that 
there may arise circumstances in which dis- 
closures of names of individuals involved in 
matters coming to the attention of the gen- 
eral public would result in personal danger, 
harm to the reputation of a person or persons 
or notoriety to an innocent third party. 

7. Consistent with the principles of this 
preamble, it is the responsibility of the bar, 
no less than that of the press to support the 
free flow of information. 


For the press 


Newspapers in publishing accounts of 
crime should keep in mind that the accused 
may be tried in a court of law. 

To preserve the individual's rights to a 
fair trial, news stories of crime should con- 
tain only a factual statement of the arrest 
and attending circumstances. 

The following should be avoided: 

1. Publication of interviews with the sub- 
poenaed witnesses after an indictment is 
returned. 

2. Publication of the criminal record or 
discreditable acts of the accused after an 
indictment is returned or during the trial 
unless made part of the evidence in the 
court record. The defendant is being tried 
on the charge for which he is accused and 
not on his record. (Publication of a criminal 
record could be grounds for a libel suit.) 

3. Publication of confessions after an in- 
dictment is returned unless made a part of 
the evidence in the court record. 

4. Publication of testimony stricken by 
the court, unless reported as having been 
stricken. 

5. Editorial comment preceding or during 
trial, tending to influence judge or jury. 

6. Publication of names of juveniles in- 
volved in juvenile proceedings unless the 
names are released by the judge. 

7. The publication of any “leaks,” state- 
ments or conclusions as to the innocence 
or guilt, implied or expressed, by the police 
or prosecuting authorities or defense counsel. 
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FOOTNOTES 


*Many are group exhibits consisting of as 
many as 200 individual items. 

*Tr. XII, pp. 72-75 (Tr. references are to 
volumes of the transcript of testimony before 
the Grand Jury). 

3 Tr. XII, pp. 94-96. 

t Tr, XII, p. 92. 

° Tr. XII, p. 76. 

* Exhibit 113A. 

7 Exhibit 113A. 

£ Robbins police officers interviewed com- 
mented upon Panther recruitment efforts: 

““Not too long ago we knew there was a 
Panther recruiter in town ...A group of 
young guys ganged up on him one night, 
beat him up pretty good, and sent him back 
where he came from. 

‘We came by a little later and couldn't 
get much information on the incident. You 
know, sometimes it’s almost a good idea to 
look the other way.’” (Exhibit 113, Vol. 1). 

Tr. XXV, pp. 160-161. 

W See pp. 52-53, infra. 

u Tr, XII, pp. 104-114. 

#2 Again, the descriptions in this section are 
taken solely from newspaper accounts, except 
where otherwise indicated. 

3 See plat attached. 

“ Both officers acknowledged that this ini- 
tial account was inaccurate. (Tr. XXVII, p: 
69; Tr. XXVI, pp. 207-208). 

* The Grand Jury has viewed both the 
televised re-enactment and film not shown 
and concludes that the re-enactment was 
carefully staged and rehearsed. 

¥ As a matter of fact, the State's Attorney's 
Police were issued number 8 birdshot. See p. 
63, injra. 

3! Ciszewski and Gilhooly are not related. 

18 S.H.A. Ch, 14, Section 5. 

19 Tr. XV, pp. 8-9. 

* Tr. XV, pp. 7-8. 

“4 Tr. XV, p. 9-10. 

= On May 4, 1970, Mr. Hanrahan testified 
that he, too, personally participated in the 
selection of some of the officers. 

* Tr. XV, p. 18. Records of IID subpoenaed 
by this Grand Jury show that each of the 
Officers have had complaints registered 
against them at IID and that charges had 
been sustained against two of those selected. 
(Exhibits 88 and 90). The personnel file of 
each officer selected also contains records of 
commendations and citations. (Exhibit 
Group 6, #126). 

“Tr. XII, p. 123. 

. XII, pp. 117-118, Tr. XV, p. 30. 
. XII, p. 119. 

. XII, pp. 119-120. 

. XXIV, p. 20. 

. XXIV, p. 21. 

. XXIV, pp. 23-24. 

- XXIV, pp. 152-153; TR XV, pp. 83-84. 
- XV, p. 29; Tr. XXIV, p. 24. 

. XXIV, p. 24; Tr. XV, p. 31. 

. XXIV, pp. 146-147. 

. XV, p. 204; Tr. XXIV, pp. 25-26. 
. XXIV, pp. 31, 153. 

& Tr. XV, pp. 34-35. 

* Exhibit 71. 

* Tr. XV, pp. 35-36; Tr. XXIV, p. 31. 

“ Tr. XII, pp. 48-51; Exhibit 102. 

“ Tr XXIV, pp. 40-41, 

“Tr. XV, pp. 37-38. 


. XV, p. 38. 
, XXIV, pp. 33-35. 
. XXIV, pp. 34-35, 149; Exhibit 8, #5. 
. XXIV, pp. 36-37, 101-103. 
. XXIV, pp. 35, 41. 
. XV, pp. 42-43. 
. XXIV, pp. 36-37. 
. XXV, pp. 163-165. 
"Tr. XXIV, pp. 39-40; Exhibit 6; +124 
(Order No. 68-16). 
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= Supt. Conlisk directly contradicts this 
version; he was informed that evidence col- 
lection was performed by the State’s Attor- 
ney’s Police, and that they refused to allow 
the Mobile Crime Unit officer to perform this 
function. (Tr. XXIX, pp. 32-33, 41-42). 

5 Tr, XIII, pp. 3-42. 

= Tr. XIII, p. 105-110. 

® Tr, XIII, p. 206. 

” Tr. VIII, pp. 180-181. 

& Tr, XXV, pp. 235-237. 

#2 Tr. XVI, p. 235. 

& Exhibit 87. 

& Exhibit 113; Chicago Sun Times Decem- 
ber 18, 1969. 

& Tr. XIII, pp. 29-33. 

% Tr. IV, pp. 60-69. 

“Tr. IV, pp. 59-60. 

Tr, XIII, p. 110. 

@ Tr. XXIV, p. 92. 

Tr, XXIV, pp. 94-95. 

"Tr. XXIV, p. 115. 

"Tr. XXIX, pp. 33-34, 40-41, 

73 Supt. Conlisk subsequently advised that 
a radio transmission calling off the security 
had been made by a Capt. Casey. There was 
no Capt. Casey on duty, but there was a 
Sgt. Casey who denied any knowledge of the 
call. He also advised that a Lt. Coburn had 
advised the State’s Attorney’s Police that the 
guard had been ordered removed. 

“Tr. XV, pp. 77-78, 94-96. 

“Tr. XXXI, p. 11. 

™ Tr. XV, pp. 77-78, 808. 

v Tr. XXIV, p. 83. 

"8 Tr. XXV, p. 270. 

“Tr. XXV, pp. 225-226. 

© Tr. XXIV, p. 83. 

st Sgt. Groth and Officer Carmody took 
their empty shells with them in their reyolv- 
ers; Carmody threw his away (Tr. XXIV, 
p. 157; Tr. XXVI, p. 219). Officer Jones put 
his in his raincoat pocket and threw them 
in the box later in the day, unmarked. (Tr. 
XXVI, p. 68). 

s Tr. XIV, p. 8. 

s Tr. XIV, pp. 14-16. 

A later examination of the area of the door 
behind the sheet was made on December 4 
by a member of the Mobile Crime Unit team; 
he found no bullet hole in the door behind 
the hole in the sheet, (Tr. XVII, pp. 28-29) 
Apparently, this examination was not re- 
ported to the sergeant in charge of the team. 
(Tr. XVI, p. 278). 

% Tr. XIV, pp. 18-22. 

® Tr. XIV, pp. 18-19. 

% Tr, XXIV, pp. 84-86. 

5 Tr. XIV, p. 24. 

* Tr. XXIV, p. 112. 

“ Tr. XXV, p. 234. 

% The space provided on standard inven- 
tory records which should indicate the name 
of the person from whom weapons were 
seized are mostly blank. One inventory did 
attribute a seized weapon to Brenda Harris. 
This was signed by an officer who had no 
knowledge of the seizure of this weapon. 
He affixed another officer's signature thereto, 
(Tr. XXVI, pp. 129-131). 

“Tr. XXV, p. 238. 

"Tr, XXIV, p. 112. 

Tr, XIII, p. 44. 

% Tr. XVI, p. 231. 

® Tr. XII, pp. 55-57, 64. In his field report, 
the sergeant stated: “Examination of the 
front door leading to the front room showed 
what appeared to be shots fired through it 
from the inside to the outside.” (emphasis 
oe) Tr. XVI, pp. 244-248; Exhibit 62, 
p. 2. 
% Tr, XVI, p. 241. 

* Tr, XIII, pp. 59-60. 

Subsequent probing of this hole by Crime 
Lab personnel was unproductive; although 
lab personnel considered this shot to 
have possibly been fired by the occupants 
at the police officers. (Tr. XVII, p. 30) On 
March 8, pursuant to request of this Grand 
Jury, FBI agents probed the hole and recov- 
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ered a .380 projectile which could not have 
been fired in any of the police weapons or 
seized weapons. (Tr. XIX, pp. 34-37). 

%” Tr. XIII, pp. 61-65. 

10 This identification was erroneous (infra 
pp. 156-157). 

xı Tr, XIII, p. 67; Tr. XX, p. 189. 

12 Tr, XVI, pp. 248-251. 

1 Tr, XVII, pp. 25-26. 

1% Tr, XVI, pp. 262-263. 

s Tr. XVI, pp. 262-263. 

1% Tr. XVI, p. 266; Exhibit 62. 

107 Tr. XVI, p. 270. 

18 Tr. XVI, pp, 270-274. 

1 Tr. XVI, pp. 274-281. 

uo Tr, XVI, pp. 292-299. 

m Tr, XVI, p. 306. 

us Tr, XXIX, pp. 41-42. 

us Tr, XIII, p. 204. 

u Tr, VIII, p. 180; Exhibits 24, 54. 

us Tr, V, p. 146. 

us Tr, of Proceedings, Re: Michael Gray, 69 
GJ 144 dated January 7, 1970 at p. 3. 

u? Ibid, at p, 27. 

us Exhibits 24, 54; Group Exhibit 1. 

us Exhibit 43; Exhibits 24, 54; Exhibit 103. 

13 Tr. IV, p. 22. 

ui Tr. V, p. 51. 

u Tr, V, p. 99. 

18 Tr, V, pp. 149-150. 

14 Tr. V, pp. 120-121. 

125 Tr. V, p. 127. 

18 Tr, XIX, pp. 56-57. 

in Exhibit 26. 

18 Tr. V, pp. 139-141. 

19 Tr, V, p. 192. 

12 Tr, VI, pp. 25-28. 

m Exhibit 3. 

1 Tr, VII, p. 159. 

1 Tr. IV, pp. 78-79. 

14 Tr. IV, pp. 82, 90, 96, 97. 

1 Tr, IV, p. 110; IX, p. 20. 

1% Chicago Sun Times, December 9, 1969. 

1 Tr. IV, p. 122. 

18 Chicago Sun Times, January 7, 1970. 

1% Chicago Sun Times, January 15, 1970. 

1 Tr. XI, pp. 3, 7-12, 26-28; Exhibit 56. 

The toxicologist who performed the tests 
for the private autopsy was aware of the gas 
chromatography method of testing, but was 
out of gas and could not perform the test. 
Tr. IX, p. 38. 

ui Tr, XVI, pp. 5, 22. 

u: Tr, VII, p. 159. 

“a'Tr, XVI, p. 11. 

w Tr. XVI, pp. 15-19; Exhibit 75. 

“5'Tr, XVI, p. 13. 

1% Compare Exhibit 3 and Exhibit 75 and 
accompanying photographs. 

ut SH.A. ch. 31, § 10.2. 

us Tr. VII, p. 56-75, 156. 

u Tr, VII, p. 60-61. 

Tr, VII, pp. 137-139; Exhibits 3, 39, 40. 

181 Tr. VIII, p. 38. 

153 Tr, VIII, p. 144, 

13 Tr, VII, p. 123-124. 

15 Tr, VIII, p. 50-75; Exhibit 10. 

6 Tr, XXVIII, pp, 269-270. 

i Tr, XXVIII, p. 24. 

w: Tr, XIII, p 116; Tr. XXVIII, pp. 24, 186. 

18 Tr. XXVIII, p. 24. 

Many IID examinations result in findings 
of unsubstantiated charges against officers; 
the former head of the Excessive Force Unit 
of IID for over a year (Tr. XXVIII, p. 177) 
could only recall one instance of hundreds 
during his tenure, of a shooting by police in 
which the officer was held at fault. (Tr. 
XXVIII, p. 213) In that instance, an officer 
responding to a rape victim’s call fired his 
weapon through the door and killed the 
complainant. (Tr. XXVIII, pp. 213-214). 

15° Tr. XIII, pp. 116, 138. 

10 Tr. XIII, pp. 116-118; Tr. XXVII, pp. 
220-221. 

xı Tr. XXIX, pp. 7-8. 

13 Tr. XXIX, p. 8. 

us Tr, XXIX, p. 14. 

1% Tr. XIII, p. 119. 

15 Tr, XIII, pp. 120-121. 
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1 Exhibit Group 6, Items No. 1-120. 

“ Tr, XIII, pp. 119-120. 

48 Tr. XIII, pp. 156-158. 

1 Tr, XIII, pp. 158-159. 

“oTr, XIII, pp. 160-190; Tr, XXVIII, pp. 
16-273; Tr. XXIX, pp. 1-87. 

1 Tr. XXVIII, pp. 223-227. 

1*2 Tr. XXVIII, p. 223. 

13 Tr. XXVIII, pp. 93, 223-224. 

1 Tr. XXVIII, p. 188. 

Tr. XXVIII, pp. 191-192. 

2% Tr, XXVIII, p. 95. 

117 In his testimony before this Grand Jury, 
Sgt. Meade did not mention that the ques- 
tions were accompanied by proposed answers; 
it appears that proposed answers were ten- 
dered with the questions. (Tr. XXVIII, pp. 
107-109, 114, 246) The Grand Jury asked Sgt. 
Meade to produce a retained copy of the 
format he had prepared, Sgt. Meade advised 
attorneys for the Grand Jury that no copy 
of the format could be found in his files. 

+78 Tr. XXVIII, pp. 36-39. 

+” Tr. XXVIII, pp. 34, 40-43, 

19 Tr. XXVIII, p. 135. 

Tr. XXVIII, p. 136. 

4 Tr. XXVIII, pp. 158-162. 

Mea Tr. XIII, p. 172; Tr. XXVIII, pp. 41, 246- 

1% Tr, XIII, p. 171. 

1 Tr. XXVIII, pp. 107-109. 

1% Tr. XXVIII, pp. 111-112. 

Mr. Jalovec deleted one question upon re- 
viewing Sgt. Meade’s format. In substance, 
the deleted question was intended to show 
that the officers were represented by counsel 
who had advised them of their rights. (Tr. 
XXVIII, pp. 58-59). 

w Tr. XXVIII, pp. 110, 1138-114, 

1 Tr. XXVIII, pp. 59, 116-117, 

The practice of the IID, in instances where 
officers are represented by counsel, includes 
this right to private consultation and, on 
occasion, includes advising counsel of the 
questions which will be asked of the officer. 
(Tr. XXVIII, p. 202). In represented cases, 
counsel may also be present during the inter- 
rogation; this procedure was declined by Mr. 
Jalovec, and the Assistant State's Attorneys 
were not present during the examination of 
the officers. (Tr. XXVIII, p. 59). 

ae cha p. 59. 

. XII, p. 164; Tr. XXVIII, pp. ; 
Exhibit 6, Items 90-103. ie it 

1 Tr. XXVIII, p. 116. 

w2 Tr. XXVIII, p. 116. 

i Tr, XXVIII, p. 86. 

i Tr. XXVIII, p. 50, 

1% Tr. XIII, pp. 183-184, 

1% Tr. XXVIII, pp. 258-259. 

Tr, XXVIII, p. 259; Tr. XXIX, pp. 22-23. 

1 Exhibit 94. 

1” Tr, XXVIII, p. 246. 

2 Tr. XXVIII, p. 273. 

2 Tr, XXVIII, p. 264. 

=: Tr. XXIX, pp. 15-17. 

=: Tr, XIII, p. 147. 

æ% Tr. XIII, pp. 138-139. 

* Tr. XIII, pp. 174-177. 

=% SH.A, Ch. 31 § 1-29. 

æ S,H.A. Ch. 31 § 10. 

= S.H.A. Ch. 31 § 10.4. 

= Peoria Cartage Co. v. Industrial Board 
284 Ill. 40 (1918). 

*° Chicago Tribune, December 21, 1969. 

= Chicago Daily News, December 31, 1969. 

™2 Chicago Daily News, December 31, 1969. 

as Chicago Sun Times, January 16, 1970. 

24 Chicago Tribune, December 11, 1969. 

™5Coroner’s Inquest Transcript (herein- 
after known as CTR) Vol, E, p. 735. 

= Exclusive of the medical evidence, 

=7 CTR, p. 1148. 


’ 


23 OTR, p. 1162. 
2 Chicago Today, January 22, 1970. 
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25 Exhibit 128. 

2 Tr. XXIV, p. 101-Groth; XXV, p. 124- 
Davis; XXVI, p. 279-Carmody; XXVII, p. 99- 
Ciszewski, 204-Broderick. 

2° Tr. XXIII, p. 96. 

28 Exhibit 124, Tr. XXVI, pp. 133-134, p. 86 
supra n. 4. 

29 New York Times, December 16, 1969. 

2 Tr. XII, pp. 138-198. 

* Officer Robinson declined to testify with- 
out a specific court order on the grounds that 
police authorities had imposed a unique re- 
quirement when they learned he was to 
testify, i.e., he was required to sign for the 
receipt of certain Police Orders and Regula- 
tions and feared disciplinary reprisals, Such 
an order was obtained and he testified. Supt. 
Conlisk denied any intention to interfere 
with Robinson’s testimony. (Tr. XXIX, pp. 
44-48) However, his subsequent 30 day sus- 
pension is presently being evaluated by the 
Department of Justice to determine if it was 
related in any way to this testimony. 

2 Exhibit 112. 

3 Louis Truelock did not testify. 

z% Exhibit 112, pp. 3-7. 

24 Exhibit 112, pp. 7-14. 

2 Exhibit 112, pp. 15-19. 

7 Exhibit 112, pp. 27-31. 

28 Exhibit 112, pp. 33-38. 

2 Exhibit 112, pp. 40-44. 

#0 The ballistic examination of shot and 
wadding is of limited value, since these shot- 
shell components cannot be identified with 
any gun or shell. This is because all shot is 
made standard weight and size irrespective of 
brand, and shotguns are smooth bore leaving 
no identifying marks on shot fired. Wadding 
may be identifiable as to manufacturer, be- 
cause of distinctive colors; no identity of the 
weapon from which the wad was fired can be 
made. 

aa Tr, XIX, p. 23. 

#2 Exhibit 103, Exhibit 17. 

u: Tr; XIX, p. 21. 

z4 Tr, XIX, pp. 21-24. 

“5 Tr, XIX, p. 21; Tr. V, pp. 71-72. 

Tr. V, pp. 69-71; Tr. XIX, pp. 71-72. 
Impact point (1) remains unexplained. On 
the basis of a photograph and motion pic- 
tures taken on December 4, 1969, it is clear 
that this shot was not fired after December 4 
(Exhibit 45, 24, 54). The wad found on the 
floor near the impact point, and the size of 
the shot, are consistent with shotshells is- 
sued by the State's Attorney’s arsenal, and 
with a shell fired in Jones’ shotgun. Officer 
Jones denies firing the shot, and the Grand 
Jury cannot establish how long before the 
December 4, 1969 pictures the shot may have 
been fired. 

27 Exhibit 6 number 118, Item 9, 17; Ex- 
hibit 24, 54; Exhibit 45 St-2. 

“8 Tr. XVII, pp. 37-38. 

%9 Tr. V, pp. 97-99. 

= Tr. XIX, pp. 61-63. 

st Tr. V, pp. 83-84. 

22 Tr. V, pp. 84-85; Tr. XIX, pp. 57-62. 

Tr, XXIV, p. 59. 

s Tr. XIX, pp. 27-30. 

35 Exhibit 24, 54; Exhibit 43. 

2 Tr. XIX, pp. 40-43. 

37 Tr. XIX, pp. 35-38. 

*8 Tr, V, pp. 102-103; Tr. XIX, p. 32. 

= Tr. XIX, pp. 31-32. 

% Tr, XIX, pp. 43-44. 

i Tr. XIX, pp. 86-87. 

22 Tr, XIX, pp. 87-88. 

=s Tr. XVI, p. 251. 

%4 Exhibit 6 Number 108. 

* CTR, pp. 1290-1414. 

2 Exhibit 103; Exhibit 84 Number 11D; 
Exhibit 62; Exhibit 6 Number 108. 

7 Tr, XXVI, p. 129. 

This is the only weapon specifically at- 
tributed to any occupants of the apartment, 
by State’s Attorney’s Officers’ inventory slip. 
This inventory slip was made out by one 
officer, who signed another officer’s name to 
it. The officer whose name was affixed had 
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no personal knowledge as to whether Harris 
had held this gun. (Tr. XXVI, p. 133; Ex- 
hibit 124). 

=s Tr, XXIII, pp. 91, 96, 133. 

2 Tr. XXIIT, p. 89. 

#0 Tr, XIX, pp. 225-245; Exhibit 101. All are 
High Standard K-1200 12 gauge shotguns. 

m Tr, XX, pp. 48-68. 

2 Tr. XX, pp. 84-87, 

23 Tr, XIX, pp. 111-113, 124; Exhibit 101. 

24 Tr, XIX, p. 128. 

s5 Tr, XIX, pp. 114-116; Exhibit 101. 

zè Tr, XIX, pp. 131-138. 

7 Tr. XXVII, p. 132. 

38 Exhibit 17 (A-H). This shot is consist- 
ent with the officers testimony that Broderick 
fired high from the kitchen to cover Carmody 
as he entered the dining room. 

39 Tr, XIX, p. 137. 

2 Tr, XIX, pp. 155-160. 

= Tr, XIX, p. 172. 

22 Exhibit 103. 

33 Exhibits 101 and 103. 

= Tr. XIX, pp. 168-169. 

© Tr. XIX, pp. 124, 161-167; Exhibit 17. 

2 Tr, XIX, pp. 180-190. 

51 Tr. XIX, pp. 192-196. 

ss Exhibits 24, 54. 

= Tr. XXVII, p. 144. 

= Exhibit 17. 

% Exhibit 103. 

= Tr, XIX, pp. 178-188, 201. 

28 Tr. XIX, p. 202. 

2 Tr. XIX, pp. 83-86, 202-205, 224-225. 

A scarred brick in line with the only pos- 
sible trajectory from the west end of the 
bed in the living room to a building more 
than 100 feet away was removed from the 
building for examination at the FBI Labora- 
tory. No traces of bullet metal were found 
on this brick. (Exhibit 101). 

“Tr, XXVII, p. 144. 

™ Tr. XXIV, pp. 67-68, 213. 

Chicago Tribune (midnight edition), 
Thursday, December 11, 1969. 

“6 Tr. XXIV, pp. 105-107. 

= Tr. XIX, pp. 83-86; Exhibit 101. 

™ This does not include nine .32 caliber 
empty shells, matching no weapon seized or 
used by police, which were recovered, two of 
them from a dresser drawer (Exhibit 101, 
103); a great number of live rounds were also 
seized (Exhibit 8B, Item 22, Inventory No. 
752930). A reporter also testified that he had 
observed a Panther guide pocket a .45 caliber 
shell after being told to leave it alone by the 
occupants’ attorney. This shell has not yet 
been recovered. (Tr. XXVIII, pp. 3—15). 

One .380 automatic bullet which 
matched no weapon seized or carried by 
police was also recovered. 

%2 Tr, XII, pp. 55-56; Exhibit 102. 

* Exhibit 108. 

. XXIII, pp. 126-127. 
. XXIII, p. 132. 
. XXIII, pp. 86-87, 119-120, 122-123. 
. XXIII, p. 117. 
. XXIII, pp. 115-123. 
. XXIII, pp. 91-96, 100. 
. XXIII, pp. 111-113, 137-138. 

m Sgt. Groth and Officers Davis, Gorman, 
Jones, Carmody, Ciszewski, Broderick. 

a2 Tr. XXIV, pp. 233-235; Tr. XXII. 

as With the exception of Officer Jones, 
these officers also appeared in the screened 
version of the State’s Attorney's televised 
re-enactment. Although this re-enactment 
was incomplete, and Officer Jones’ participa- 
tion in the action was eliminated for his 
security, the TV re-enactment is generally 
consistent with the officers’ testimony be- 
fore this Grand Jury. (Exhibit 114, 7(a-e); 
Tr. XXIV, p. 125). 

#4 Tr. XXIV, p. 101 (Groth); Tr. XXV, p. 
124 (Davis); Tr. XXVI, p. 279 (Carmody); 
Tr. XXVII, p. 99 (Ciszewski); p. 204 
(Broderick). 

s Exhibit 17. 

us Exhibits 17 and 117. 

7 Tr, XXIV, p. 45. 
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s Tr. XXV, p. 50. 

29 Tr. XV, pp. 146-147, 208-209. 

* Tr. XVI, pp. 180-181. 

#1 Tr. XXIV, pp. 35, 45; Exhibit 87. 

82 Tr, XXIV, p. 47. 

=s Exhibit 8A, Item 5, 

%4 Tr, XXIV, p. 46. 

25 Tr. XVII, p. 126. 

88 Tr, XXIV, pp. 46-47. 

87 Ibid. 

s Tr, XXIV, pp. 47-48. 

= Tr. XXIV, p. 49. 

2% Tr. XXIV, p. 49. 

33: Tr. XXIV, pp. 49-50. 

s2 Tr. XXIV, p. 50. 

23 Ibid. 

3% Tr, XXV, p. 246. 

s Tr, XXIV, p. 52. 

3 Tr. XXIV, p. 50. 

ss Ibid. 

a Ibid. 

= Tr, XXIV, p. 50. 

“0 Tr. XXV, p. 192. 

s Tr, XXVI, pp. 44-46. 

%8 Tr, XVII, p. 130. 

“3 Tr, XXXIV, p. 50. 

*4One of the officers from the beat car 
heard machine gun fire from the dark apart- 
ment at about this time. (Tr. XVII, pp. 
56-57). 

“Tr, XVII, p. 54; Exhibit 87. 

68. 


“s Tr. XXV, pp. 69-70. 

%9 Tr. XXV, p. 73. 

%0 Tr. XXV, p. 72. 

=t Ibid. 

%1 Tr. XXV, p. 73. 

= Tr. XXV, p. 74. 

ssi Ibid. 

= Tr. XXV, pp. 76-77. 

æ Tr. XXV, p. 77. 

* Tr. XXV, p. 79. 

=s Tr, XXV, pp. 82-83. 

Davis believes he picked up Clark’s shotgun 
later in the raid, from beneath the body; he 
did not remember blood on the gun, and he 
did not get his hands bloody (Tr. XXV, 


Tr. XXV, p. 52. 

. XXV, pp. 194-196. 
. XXV, pp. 85-86. 
. XXIV, p: 51; Tr. XXV, pp. 86, 262. 
. XXVI, p. 162. 
. XXVI, p. 162; Tr. XXVII, p. 24. 
- XXVII, pp. 24, 44. 
. XXVI, p. 162. 
. XXVI, p. 162. 
. XXVI, p. 177. 
. XXVI, pp. 170-171. 

#0 Tr, XXVI, p. 177. 

an Ibid. 

2 Tr, XXVII, p. 44. 

sa Tr, XXVI, p. 174. 

s4 Tr. XXVI, p. 163. 


. XXVII, p. 24. 

. XXVI, pp. 172-173; Tr. XXVII, p. 25. 
- XXVI, p. 178. 

: XXVI, p. 175. 

. XXVII, p. 47. 

. XXV, p. 87. 

. XXIV, p. 54. 

. XXIV, p. 59. 

s Tr. XXIV, p. 54; Tr. XXV, pp. 73, 192; 
Tr. XXVI, pp. 44-46. 

aE XXIV, pp. 55-57; Tr. XXV, pp. 137- 
138. 

The only possible hole in the west wall is 
near the living room door and it could not be 
associated with any firing on this occasion. 
See discussion, supra, p. 154. 

= Tr. XXIV, pp. 56-58. 

=i Tr. XXV, p. 86. 

=$ Tr. XXIV, p. 63. 

= Tr. XXIV, p. 64. 

* Ibid. 

“Tr. XXVI, pp. 51-53; Tr. XXIV, pp. 
67-68. 

2 Tr. XXV, pp. 52, 87. 
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=s Tr, XXV, p. 88. 

3 Tr. XXIV, p. 66. 

35 Ibid. 

3% Tr, XXV, p. 201. 

8 Tr. XXV, p. 250. 

3s Tr, XXV, p. 89; Tr. XXIV, pp. 71-72. 

3 Tr, XXV, p. 91. 

Ibid. 

4'Tr, XXVI, pp. 163-164; Tr. XXVII, p. 
120. 

2 Tr. XXVII, p. 123. 

8 Tr. XXVI, pp. 164, 179-180. 

w Tr. XXVII, pp. 27-28. 

“6 Tr, XXVI, p. 164. 

w Tr, XXVI, pp. 164-165. 

“t Tr, XXVII, p. 28. 

“6 Tr. XXV, p. 263. 

4 Tr, XXIV, pp. 127, 219-220, 

“0 Tr, XXVI, p. 181; Tr. XXVII, p. 28; Tr. 
XXV, pp. 94-95, 99, 264; Tr. XXIV, p. 77. 

4i Tr, XXVII, pp. 29-30. 

“3 Tr, XXV, p. 98. 

“3 Tr. XXIV, p. 78. 

si Tr, XXVI, p. 71. 

“5 Tr. XXV, p. 98. 

“8 Tr, XXV, pp. 102-103. 

“7 Tr, XXV, p. 101; Tr. XXIV, p. 219. 

“5 Tr. XXV, p. 102. 

49 Officer Jones’ testimony is ambiguous as 
to which cease fire his shots followed. He 
stated (Tr. XXVI, p. 71) that he fired after 
the second cease fire, but he relates this to 
a shot from the north bedroom. 

. XXV, p. 263. 

. XXVI, p. 67; Tr. XXV, p. 103. 

. XXVI, p. 182. 

. XXVI, p. 183. 

. XXVII, pp. 123-124, 143-144. 

. XXVII, pp. 127, 158. 

. XXVII, p. 32. 

. XXVI, p. 186. 

. XXVI, pp. 186-187; Tr. XXVII, pp. 
146. 

. XXVI, pp. 186-187, 197; Tr. XXVII, 


. XXVI, p. 187. 
. XXVI, p. 198; Tr. XXVII, p. 125. 
. XXV, pp. 212, 263. 
. XXVII, p. 149. 
. XXVII, pp. 125, 149, 157. 
. XXVII, pp. 127, 158. 
XXVII, pp. 158-159. 

Tr. XXVII, pp. 159-160; Tr. XXV, pp. 
216-217. 

“3 Tr. XXVII, p. 159. 

4 Ibid, 

4 Tr. XXVII, p. 160. 

“Tr. XXV, pp. 219-221. 

42 Tr. XXV, p. 223. 

48 Tr, XXV, p. 224. 

*“ Tr. XXVI, p. 187. 

“s Tr. XXVI, p. 188. 

“6 Tr. XXVI, pp. 188-189. 

47 Tr. XXVI, pp. 189-190. 

“us Tr. XXVI, p. 190. 

+ Exhibits 5, 66-69, 96-98. 

4 Exhibit 87. 

1 Exhibit 6, Item 123; Exhibit 87. 

2 Tr, XII, pp. 213-220. 

+ Exhibit 86. 

4 Exhibit 86 G. 

5 Exhibit 86 D. 

+ Exhibit 86 I. 

4% Tr. XII, pp. 199-212. 

* Tr. X, pp. 85-108. 

w Tr. X, pp. 151-174. 

“ Tr. XV, p. 262. 

4: Supra, p. 141 et seq. 

4 Those who had not attended the briefing 
were given the basic facts of the briefing 
while on the witness stand. 

48 Daily Defender, May 12, 1970. 

#4 One of the survivors combined the claim 
that the jury was not selected from his peer 
group with a claim of potential incrimination 
under the Fifth Amendment. 

* Tr. XXXIII, pp. 78-80. 

«s Officer Ciszewski testified that he saw 
two shots fired from the barrel of a gun 
protruding from the north bedroom. (Tr. 
XXVII, pp. 26-27, 48). 
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47 Officer Kelly estimated 5-10 shots from 
this room. 

«ss Numerous additional projectile frag- 
ments were recovered with insufficient mark- 
ings to be identifiable. However, most of them 
are logically identifiable with the Davis 
Carbine, i.e., the markings present indicate 
they were fired in a carbine and were not 
fired in the seized carbine which was the 
only other one on the premises. 

For example, the shotgun recovered in 
the north bedroom has a .45 cal. machine gun 
slug in it consistent with Gorman’s account; 
the high covering shot fired by Broderick is 
plainly traceable on the dining room wall; 
the .38 slug recovered in the southeast corner 
of the living room is consistent in angle and 
trajectory with Sgt. Groth’s description; 
Clark’s wounds are consistent with Davis’ 
account, 

#0 This reporter was unable to identify cor- 
rectly a .45 cal. shell. (Tr. XXVIII, pp. 12-13) 
He also said he had not contacted anyone 
regarding this incident for “a couple of 
months” because “as a newsman I did not 
want to involve myself in the matter in the 
event that the authorities were able to de- 
velop the information through other means.” 
(Tr. XXVIII, pp. 9, 14). 

«i Police officers Gilhooly and Rappaport 
were allegedly killed by Panthers about three 
weeks before this incident. See Discussion 
under Section II A, supra. 

“2 See Apartment Sketch, Appendix, infra 
(not printed in the RECORD). 

18 U.S.C. 241, 242, 245. 

“The Grand Jury notes with approval 
that the Chicago Police Department has un- 
dertaken a limited form of sensitivity train- 
ing to familiarize all police officers, through 
the rank of Captain, with urban problems. 
(Tr. XXIX, pp. 52-53) This program supple- 
ments the newly expanded thirty-one week 
program commencing in January 1969, and 
required of all recruits, which includes in- 
struction in the behavioral sciences. (Tr. 
XXIX, pp. 49-50). 

#5 See Appendix A, infra. 

s% Exhibit 72. 

« For example, Vol. 1, No. 6 of the Ministry 
of Information Bulletin of the Black Panther 
Party eulogized “Jake” Winters, a party 
member, for killing two Chicago Police De- 
partment officers and wounding several 
others. Winters was killed in this action. The 
article refers to the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment officers as “pigs” and encouraged other 
Black Panther Party members to follow his 
example. (Ex. 129) 

48 Tr, XII, p. 77. 


JEWISH HOME AND HOSPITAL FOR 
THE AGED—100 YEARS OF DEDI- 
CATED SERVICE 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, recently there 
has been increasing concern on the part 
of many Americans regarding the care of 
our elderly citizens. We have come to 
realize that many Americans must face 
old age without a decent environment 
and proper care. 

One exception is the Jewish Home and 
Hospital for the Aged. Founded by the 
women of New York City’s Congregation 
B’nai Jeshurun, it is celebrating its 100th 
anniversary this month. 

Back in 1870, the home operated one 
facility on West 17th Street under the 
name of the Home for Aged and Infirm 
Hebrews. 
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Today, it operates one of this Nation’s 
largest and highest quality geriatric hos- 
pitals and residences. In addition to the 
hospital facilities, there are now three 
residence homes: on West 106th Street 
and West 87th Street in Manhattan—in 
my congressional district, and on Kings- 
bridge Road in the Bronx. Another home 
is planned for the Bronx. 

I would like to commend the Jewish 
Home and Hospital for the Aged for the 
work it is doing to bring happiness and 
kindness to the later years of older citi- 
zens. It is this type of care that should be 
available to all elderly citizens, and I 
think we can all agree that this institu- 
tion serves as a splendid model. 

I am including in the RECORD, a copy 
of an article that appeared in the May 3 
New York Times, “A Home for Aged 
Notes 100th Year,” about the program of 
the Jewish Home and Hospital for the 
Aged: 

[From the New York Times, May 3, 1970] 
A Home FOR AGED Notes 100TH YEAR; RESI- 
DENCE AND HOSPITAL HERE BATTLE TRADI- 

TIONAL IMAGE 


One hundred years ago this month, with 
thanks to the many “benevolent and chari- 
table ladies of Congregation B'nai Jeshurun, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Henry Leo,” the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews first 
opened its doors on West 17th Street. 

Today, under the name of Jewish Home 
and Hospital for the Aged, the same institu- 
tion has grown into one of the largest and 
most comprehensive geriatric hospitals and 
residences in the country. 

And during its process of growth, it has 
fought what is becoming a winning battle 
against the traditional image of “the-old-age 
home.” 

“It’s become much more respectable in 
recent years to come to a home for the aged,” 
the institution’s executive director, Mitchell 
Waife, said last week. “And we feel we are in 
a large way responsible for this.” 

One hundred years ago, when Mrs. Leo and 
her friends organized the first home for 20 
elderly and indigent Jewish women, there 
were no nursing homes and hospitals for the 
aged and very few old-age homes. 


SON WAS PHYSICIAN 


Mrs. Leo’s son, Dr. S. N. Leo, was a physi- 
clan and for nearly 50 years he treated with- 
out pay, all the residents of the home. In the 
nineteen-twenties, after Dr. Leo's death, a 
full-time medical staff was added to the 
facility and by the nineteen-forties it had 
received accreditation as a full-fledged hos- 
pital, one of the few specialized geriatric 
hospitals in the country. 

“We are equipped for everything a hospital 
does,” Mr. Waife said, “with the exception of 
cobalt treatment [for cancer] and major sur- 
gery. Any resident who comes here may be 
cared for, from the completely ambulatory 
to the terminally ill patient.” 

It is this “total-care” concept that Mr. 
Waife regards as the particular-pioneering 
thrust of the facility. Patients may enter the 
apartment facilities “totally ambulatory,” 
become ill and receive comprehensive treat- 
ment including hospitalization without ever 
undergoing the trauma of leaving the fa- 
miliar surroundings and friends in the home. 

The total-care method also involves mak- 
ing use of a broad spectrum of specialists. 

“We are able to learn from and absorb de- 
velopments in general medicine, use of psy- 
chiatric methods, sociological studies,” Mr. 
Waife said, “Geriatrics has come into its own 
in the last 10 to 25 years, and we've pioneered 
in many of these areas.” 


EIGHTY-ONE IS AVERAGE AGE 


While there is no “typical patient,” offi- 
cials at the hospital said that the average 
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was 81 years old (more than 20 years older 
than when the hospital was first established 
in 1870). The men in the institution are out- 
numbered by the women 4 to 1. 

“Many have tried a number of different al- 
ternatives before they come to us,” an official 
said, “living with relatives, in hotels for the 
aged and so forth. But we try to have them 
live here as normal lives as possible.” 

To permit the best adjustment for each 
individual, the homes operates three facili- 
ties, one at 120-160 West 106th Street that 
has hospital and living facilities, an apart- 
ment facility at 302 West 87th Street and the 
Kingsbridge House at 100 Kingsbridge Road 
in the Bronx. Soon, a modern apartment 
building called the Kittay House will be 
opened at 2550 Webb Avenue, the Bronx. 

To finance all these facilities requires an 
annual budget of $10-million. The money 
comes from contributions by the Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies, of which the home 
is a member agency; private gifts raised by 
the board of trustees and its president, Jack 
Marvin Brown, and government funds such 
as those for Medicaid and Medicare. 

“I love it here, it is the happiest moment 
of my life,” said Mrs. Anna Olin, a patient 
and formerly a lawyer with offices at 170 
Broadway. 

Now 75 years old, still vibrant and with 
pink cheeks, she sat in the courtyard and 
garden in the center of the 106th Street fa- 
cility. “I keep up with current events here, 
I read magazines and newspapers and watch 
the television,” she said. “And of course I 
have all my friends here.” 

“We're very flexible,” Mr. Waife noted as 
several visitors strolled off after talking with 
Mrs. Olin and other patients. “We have no 
preconceived notion that this is a prescrip- 
tion for all old persons. But above all we 
want to break the idea in the minds of so 
many that homes for the aged hearken back 
to large dormitories, impersona! facilities 
with no individual consideration. This is 
their home, we want them to look at it that 
way.” 


SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT (SST) 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to join with many 
of my colleagues in the House in ex- 
pressing opposition to the $290 million 
appropriation item for the supersonic 
transport (SST) included in H.R. 17755, 
the fiscal 1971 Department of Transpor- 
tation appropriation bill. 

The two major objections to the SST 
expenditure, in my opinion, are the sky- 
rocketing costs of the program, at a time 
when America should be devoting a 
larger share of its economic resources to 
meeting the urgent domestic needs of 
our Nation, and the serious threat to our 
environment posed by the SST, when and 
if it ever becomes a reality. 

As a strong believer in the American 
private enterprise system, however, I 
tend to agree with the former Director of 
the Federal Aviation Administration, El- 
wood Quesada, when he testified recently 
that the Government should never have 
put money into the SST, and that private 
development would have kept the costs 
down. 

The present $290 million budget re- 
quest is up $205 million from last year’s 
$85 million appropriation, and future 
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years promise to be more and more ex- 
pensive, with the $76 million cost over- 
run of the last 6 months—$57 million of 
which must be assumed by the Govern- 
ment—becoming an annual occurrence 
along the lines of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s financially disastrous experience 
with the C-5A aircraft. 

It now appears that the ultimate cost 
to the Government of the SST may esca- 
late to $5 billion or beyond, if the con- 
tractor cannot find financing for produc- 
tion. This compares with President Ken- 
nedy’s promise when he approved the 
program in 1962 that the SST would not 
cost the Government more than $750 
million. 

I don’t believe we can afford this kind 
of multi-billion dollar Federal subsidy 
to the aviation industry when the press- 
ing housing, education, employment, 
health care, mass transportation, clean 
air and water, and related urban needs of 
our country go unfulfilled. 

Of course, another serious problem cre- 
ated by the SST is the danger of a major 
degradation of man’s environment. 

The eminent physicist, Dr. Richard L. 
Garwin, a member of the President’s Sci- 
ence Advisory Council, told a congres- 
sional subcommittee recently that the 
SST would produce as much noise as 50 
747 jumbo jets taking off at once. 

Mr. Russell Train, the chairman of 
President Nixon’s Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, has expressed similar 
fears before a Senate subcommittee: 

At present the most significant unresolved 
environmental problem I see for the super- 
sonic transport is the high level of noise in 
the vicinity of airports. The current design 
of the U.S. supersonic transport and of the 
Concorde leads to a noise feld radiated per- 
pendicular to the runway called “sideline 
noise.” In terms of the measures used by the 
Federal Aviation Administration to assess an- 
noyance, the SST would be three to four 
times louder than current FAA sideline noise 
standards and four to five times louder than 
the 747. In terms of noise pressure, the side- 
line noise level would also be substantially 
higher than that of subsonic jets meeting 
PAA requirements. 


These discussions of the ground “side- 
line noise” problem caused by gunning 
the engines for takeoff do not even men- 
tion the potentially even more destructive 
and dangerous problem of the sonic boom 
over inhabited land surfaces. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the day is past 
when we must accept such penalties as 
the price of “progress.” The present con- 
dition of our environment is in great 
measure attributable to the unheeding 
pressure of industrial advances. But I 
believe the people of this country today 
are determined to assess the impact of 
scientific advances in terms of their pos- 
sible degradation of the environment. 
And the SST must be judged by that 
standard. 


YOUTH HAS ONE CHOICE 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 
Mr. GOODLING. Mr, Speaker, a great 
dialog currently is going on in America 
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with respect to the merits and demerits 
of the American presence in Indochina. 

When one is confronted with a com- 
plication, there is generally the inclina- 
tion to find an easy solution, But the easy 
solution too many times turns out to be 
the most unproductive of approaches, 
and it seems to be a rule of life that the 
roots of constructive action are imbedded 
deeply in the soils of deep conviction and 
strong effort. 

A letter to the editor appearing in the 
May 16, 1970, issue of the Evening Sen- 
tinel of Carlisle, Pa., addresses itself to 
the Southeast Asia situation comprehen- 
sively and realistically, shedding light in 
what otherwise have been dark corners 
of this important matter. Because this 
letter provides a bigger and broader ex- 
amination of a highly controversial issue, 
I insert it into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and suggest that it be closely read by 
those interested in having a deeper 
understanding of this complicated issue: 

Yours Has ONE CHOICE 


To the Eprror of the Sentinel: 

In spite of President Nixon's courageous 
effort to salvage a situation he inherited, to 
win previous administrations “No-win War,” 
it was quite possible we will as a nation suf- 
fer the first defeat in our history. 

It is not the enemy without that will bring 
this about but, as Lenin predicted, “The 
Enemy Within.” A nation without the will to 
win cannot win though its military and eco- 
nomic technology make it the most powerful 
the world has ever known, That is the situ- 
ation today. 

One cannot blame youth for being tired of 
and disgusted with an inexcusably long 
drawn out engagement that could and 
should have been won and over within six 
months. Such a desirable ending was pre- 
vented by the baseless fear of Russia on the 
part of previous administrations and the 
opposition of powerful Liberals who have 
throughout so well served the Communist 
cause. 

No President, no Senator, no Congressman 
has matched Nixon for courage and willing- 
ness to sacrifice himself and his party by 
taking those measures essential to any at- 
tempt to salvage the cause he inherited. 

It is natural that youth should be fed up 
with a no-win effort. We are all equally so. 
It is, however, regrettable, indeed tragic, that 
so many have permitted themselves to be led 
from peaceful protest to militant action by 
the machination of the Communist organi- 
zation boring from within and the propa- 
ganda of radical leaders at Washington plus 
news media, both T.V, and journals, almost 
all advocating our nation’s defeat. 

I think we should consider the conse- 
quences if we withdraw from Southeast Asia 
before attaining our objectives. To do so 
would be to acknowledge defeat. We would 
instantly become a second class power. Those 
of us who have spent much time in Asia, 
the Middle East, Africa and South America 
know only too well that power and power 
only breeds respect. This is a thoroughly dis- 
tasteful fact. 

If we lose in Southeast Asia we also lose 
in the Middle East, Africa and South Amer- 
ica. In the Asian world we could find Japan, 
all Southeast Asia, Taiwan and the Philip- 
pines aligning themselves with the victor. 
The victor, as even the most blind Liberal 
must recognize, is not Hanol but Interna- 
tional Communism. 

The Middle East would soon go down the 
drain. Why is Dayan calling for a cease fire 
in Israel’s war with the Arab nations. The 
reason is obvious. He anticipates, as do Rus- 
sia and Hanoi, that our internal strife will 
spell our defeat abroad and when that hap- 
pens knows he will no longer have the sup- 
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port of a first class power. When we lose in 
Southeast Asia, Russia will move and Israel 
will cease to exist. 

Russia will move in the Middle East and in 
Africa. There will be no power equal to hers 
to stop her. Africans, like Asians, are realists. 

I think anyone who has spent much time 
in South America or kept in close touch 
with trends south of the border will agree 
that nothing but an all powerful northern 
neighbor prevents the collapse of what little 
orderly government is left. In South America 
we would indeed see the domino game played 
out. 

What happens in Southeast Asia will de- 
termine the future of the world. It is the 
Key. The Key to a free world and the “self 
determination of nations” or slavery under 
the iron fist of Communism, 

May I also call youth’s attention to the 
immediate possibilities that confront them 
here at home. Anarchy, there is no other 
name for it, is abroad in the land from bor- 
der to border. I wish that today’s youth paid 
more attention to history. If they did they 
would realize that when a people cease to be 
law abiding, when the individual takes the 
law into his own hands, when mobs roam, 
destroy and murder there are but two results. 
Either Anarchy prevails and the nation dis- 
integrates and dies or the military takes over. 

Remain in, or withdraw from Southeast 
Asia, win or lose, unless the people of the 
United States determine very quickly to 
be governed by the laws of the land they will 
be governed by the military. Should the pres- 
ent rate of disintegration continue this step 
is inevitable. 

So today’s generation has its choice—obey 
the law at home or submit to a military gov- 
ernment—unite behind and wholeheartedly 
support government policies which will as- 
sure victory for the free world in Southeast 
Asia or submit to the power of the Commu- 
nist dictator. 

Frank E. MASLAND, Jr. 

CARLISLE, Pa. 


HEADSTART PARENTS—THE KEY 
TO SUCCESS 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a communication from the 
chairwoman of the Parent Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Headstart Committee of 
New York City. The letter from Mrs. 
Anne Campbell contains a comprehen- 
sive and persuasive analysis of the Head- 
start program, the need for the involve- 
ment of parents of Headstart children 
and the danger to the success of this 
program posed by suggestions for con- 
solidation of antipoverty programs. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
read this letter and to support efforts to 
keep Headstart independent. I include 
Mrs. Campbell’s letter in the Recorp at 
this point: 

QUEENS COLLEGE OF THE City UNI- 
VERSITY OF NEW YORK, 
Jamaica, N.Y., May 13, 1970. 
Mr. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO, 
Ozone Park, N.Y. 

Dear MR. Appasso: The City-Wide Head 
Start Committee is a sub-committee of the 
Council Against Poverty of New York City. 
It consists of twenty-six Head Start parents 
(each representing a poverty area of New 
York City), representatives of city-wide pub- 
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lic and private agencies and local Head Start 
staff members. The primary function of the 
Committee is to develop and recommend 
policies and procedures for all of New York 
City’s Head Start Program. 

Head Start parents are actively involved in 
all phases of the Head Start program, from 
the local level to the citywide level. This 
involvement was mandated by the 1966 Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act and New York City’s 
Head Start parents have assumed this respon- 
sibility with demonstrated ability and at 
great personal sacrifice. 

Head Start provides an environment for 
poverty area parents of pre-school children 
where they are felt needed as members of a 
team. The program does not exist solely for 
the education and benefit of the pre-school 
child. We try with great success to involve 
the total family (and, ideally the community 
as well), for we know that sending a child 
to even the best pre-school program for 15 
to 30 hours a week while his home and fam- 
ily (where and with whom he spends the 
majority of his time) are beset with multiple 
problems is not going to enable that child to 
make any great strides academically or 
otherwise. 

We in Head Start also know that all the 
Social Workers in the City cannot provide 
the services our target families need; that by 
taking a person by the hand to a welfare 
office or a clinic there is no guarantee that 
that person is going to return to these in- 
stitutions for follow-up care and services. 

We believe in self-help; in motivating our 
parents through developing their awareness, 
by providing them with models of Head 
Start parents who because of their expe- 
rience with the program have secured gain- 
ful employment or learned to avail them- 
selves of the services their community or 
city provides, enabling them to resolve their 
personal problems and/or fulfill their basic 
needs. They learn that the Head Start pro- 
gram is “their” program, that the Head 
Start staff is there to aid and support them, 
In turn, they become objective and con- 
cerned. 

By expressing their needs and problems, 
in a conducive atmosphere, they realize that 
many of their difficulties are shared by their 
fellow Head Start parents and that they can 
be resolved! They learn the importance of 
the early years of their children’s lives in 
determining their academic and emotional 
growth and development. And, most impor- 
tantly, they realize that through their active 
involvement in Head Start will come the 
skills, the tools needed to improve the public 
education system of our City. This kind of 
dynamic must continue in order to eliminate 
the perpetual cycle of poverty which limits 
so many of our Head Start families. 

One must realize and respect the kind of 
energy our parents have put into the Head 
Start Program here in New York, this way 
one can understand how insulted and dis- 
turbed we have become of late in discover- 
ing that a task force (Early Childhood De- 
velopment Task Force) has been formed, 
emanating from the Mayor's Office, whose 
stated purpose is to absorb Head Start in a 
consolidation of all pre-school and day care 
programs. 

We find any form of consolidation highly 
questionable but even above that we cannot 
perceive that in forming this Task Force, 
that our Committee was completely excluded. 
This insult is further compounded, when 
one considers that our Committee represents 
a minimum of 6,000 parents. We strongly 
object to any design or decision that does 
not reflect respect for the experience and in- 
volvement of the Head Start parent commu- 
nity. We are completely prepared to fight, by 
whatever means necessary, to keep Head 
Start the completely unique, child centered, 
community action program that it is. 

There is $13.2 million involved, which, in 
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our thinking, along with President Nixon's 
proposed Family Assistance Act are the un- 
derlying issues involved. We will not tolerate 
bureaucrats fighting over the lives and fu- 
tures of our children and the potential en- 
richment of our families. We cannot stand 
idly by while plans are being developed to 
use or misuse our children. 

Our parents feel that they have earned 
the right to determine where Head Start 
money can best be spent in maximally serv- 
icing our children. We have been doing it for 
the past two years! Our parents, on all levels 
of the program, develop, review new and 
refv-ding applications and have a vested 
interest in the following: 

The non-professionals of our communities. 

The development of the latent skills and 
talents of our parents, 

The full realization of each Head Start 
child's potential. 

The development of our parents to enable 
them to take leadership roles in their com- 
munities; to voice their own needs and ac- 
tively participate in the programs developed 
to meet these expressed needs and to de- 
mand that the existing institutions that in- 
fluence their lives do so responsively and 
positively. 

The bureaucrats have not even begun to 
reduce the level of poverty in our City. We 
have been given an active role and means 
to, at least, begin, to change the direction of 
the lives of our families and their children. 
We only intend to build upon and improve 
upon these factors and not have them de- 
stroyed. 

We need your support, advice and under- 
standing. Since we are decentralized we ask 
to call upon you with Head Start represent- 
atives from your area. Together we can rally 
all the necessary forces and support we need 
to continue to irreversibly and effectively 
change the lives of those who in the past 
have been mere pawns in a political game. 

We can arrange to meet with you at your 
earliest possible convenience and we are as- 
sured that we can impress upon you the 
importance of keeping all the unique as- 
pects of the Head Start Program as they 
now exist. 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 
Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the Baptist 


College at Charleston, S.C., held its 
graduation on Sunday, May 17, 1970. The 
distinguished evangelist and interna- 
tional theologian, Dr. John Haggai, de- 
livered the baccalaureate sermon. 

His message was so inspiring, so moti- 
vating, and so moving, I asked him to 
permit me to incorporate it into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record so that it would 
be preserved for all time. 

I want all of my colleagues and every 
American to have access to this stirring 
masterpiece from such a dedicated 
Christian. 

Mr. Speaker, I was there. 
CONTEMPORARY ALTERNATIVES TO JESUS 
Curist—I CORINTHIANS 2: 2 
INTRODUCTION 

Two weeks ago last Friday I stood on the 
steps of Sproul Hall on the Berkeley campus. 
Sproul Hall is right in the center of the cam- 
pus ... the center of the free speech move- 
ment, I had been invited to speak. My host, 
Dr, Jack Sparks, Ph. D, from the University 
of Iowa, accompanied me. He is head of the 
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World Christian Liberation Front. He is a 
totally committed Christian bearing & wit- 
ness for Jesus Christ in that unique situa- 
tion. Just before I was to begin the Univer- 
sity officials who had cleared the meeting 
originally had to cancel it because of May 
Day violent confrontations which their in- 
telligence information had predicted. 

I shuddered as I thought to myself, “Is 
Berkeley a microcosm of the United States as 
& whole in the next two years?” Here at 
Berkeley the public school officials have set 
aside the birthday of Malcolm X as a public 
holiday when the children do not need to go 
to school. It is on a par with George Wash- 
ington’s birthday, if you please, Here you see 
violence, hard-lined activism, anarchy, semi- 
nudity, so called intellectuals on “trips” and 
all of the sordid rest. Here also you meet 
some of the most committed Christians I 
have ever confronted. 

Yes, I concluded that it is a microcosm at 
least of the confusion, the conflicting ideol- 
ogies, the cacophony of voices that are rap- 
idly rising to a frightening crescendo across 
our land. 

Is Jesus Christ relevant today or is there 
a better alternative? 

On Page 29 of the May 11 issue of Time, a 
19-year-old California co-ed, Linda Eldredge, 
is quoted as saying, “Violence? I abhor it. 
Somehow throughout all the broken prom- 
ises and worthless agreements and ‘reforms,’ 
I still abhor it and condemn it. We cannot 
change this world through violence . . . we 
can only end it.” But, she goes on, “Our 
parents hate us, our politiclams desert us, 
our hope simply grew old and died. I sound 
as though I am wallowing in self-pity be- 
cause the world is too harsh. I am not. I am 
only very tired.” 

Is Jesus Christ relevant today or is there 
a better alternative? 

In 2 Timothy 3, the Apostle Paul said, 
“This know that in the last days perilous 
times shall come.” And it seems dreadfully 
clear that these times have arrived. 

For instance, last week metropolitan police 
forces around the world had to enlarge their 
active forces and intensify their efforts to 
protect American businesses and American 
embassies around the world. In London last 
week I saw coteries of police in front of every 
American business and in front of the Em- 
bassy to protect them from repeat perform- 
ances of angry anti-American zealots throw- 
ing the entrails of dead animals and red 
paint on the buildings and smashing win- 
dows with stones, On the other hand I met 
and talked with responsible people who ex- 
pressed total sympathy with America and 
her involvement overseas. Conflict and con- 
fusion. 

Great Britain has gone into the permis- 
sive society. She has enacted more social 
reforms now than even Scandanavia, She has 
long since passed the socialized medicine era 
which provides medical care from the cradle 
to the grave. Her new laws make her the 
abortion capital of the world. And while I 
was there I saw advertisements announcing 
that special tours were scheduled round trip 
New York to London and these tours in- 
cluded the air fare, an abortion, one week 
in a nursing home, one week tour of London 
theatres. In the same paper I read that the 
pill is now available at certain clinics to 
everyone, married or single. And I thought 
of God’s word, “Keep thyself pure.” Conflict 
and confusion. 

Graduates, you are walking out into a 
world that writhes with conflict and confu- 
sion as never before. You are walking out 
into a world of hardlined activists, disillu- 
sioned idealists and apathetic permissivists. 
Much of the business world is shot through 
with questionable ethics. Many civic leaders 
hold that right or wrong are relative. And, 
morality, integrity and conscience are 
painted a nasty grey. But, I must be honest 
and tell you that you are also walking out 
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into a world where there is a small corps of 
people whose commitment to Jesus Christ 
has never been surpassed. 

The question is: “Is Jesus Christ relevant 
today or is there a better alternative?” 

Two weeks ago I walked onto the unspeak- 
ably beautiful campus of Stanford University 
in Palo Alto, California. I visited the chapel 
which is as beautiful as any European ca- 
thedral I have ever seen. The benefactress, 
Mrs. Leland Stanford, in her bequest, made 
it clear than the chapel was always to remain 
in the center of the campus. And, as build- 
ings were erected they were to be erected in 
such pattern that the chapel would never 
lose its centrality. She said the reason for 
this was that it must remind people that 
unless Jesus Christ is the center of all life, 
life loses meaning and effectiveness. Was she 
right? Was that conviction one that is still 
relevant today? 

Paul the Apostle, scholar, world traveler, 
philosopher and religious leader of his day 
said to the sophisticated intellectuals at Cor- 
inth, “I am determined to know nothing 
among you save Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
fied.” The question is this: Can this convic- 
tion hold water today? 


I, WHAT ARE THE ALTERNATIVES TO 
JESUS CHRIST? 


1. There is the alternative of hedonism. 
Living for pleasure. Many are trying that 
alternative. In speaking to his young protege, 
Timothy, Paul said that in the last days 
men would be “lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God.” 

When Titov made his statement at the 
Seattle Worlds Fair that out in space he did 
not see God our nation expressed shock. His 
statement became grist for editorial mills 
and ammunition for ministerial salvos. How- 
ever, he made that statement on Sunday 
morning. At least he was consistent. He was 
an atheist who was living like an atheist and 
talking like an atheist. Many of the people 
who were there were professing Christians 
who, interestingly, had permitted their pas- 
sion for pleasure to overrule their responsi- 
bility for worship on the Lord’s Day. 

The hedonists are playing leapfrog with 
the commandments of God. Arrogantly they 
try to relativize the standard by which God 
will Judge men and nations. 

2. A second alternative to Jesus Christ is 
humanism. 

Misrepresenting the nature of man as a 
creature, humanism destroys the sense of 
adoration of God. Man becomes his own self- 
contained universe: a microcosmos. Hu- 
manism ridicules the importance of receiv- 
ing Jesus Christ as Saviour. Humanism in- 
flates man’s capability. If, as Sartre says, 
man can remake himself for the better by 
himself, then obviously there is no reason 
to trust Jesus Christ. 

Humanism rationalizes man's revolt 
against the truth of God by theorizing that 
all assertions about the real nature of things 
are subject to revision. 

3. The third alternative is syncretism. 
Syncretism scoffs at the unique superiority 
of the Christian Gospel. It dilutes the Gos- 
pel and every other philosophy with which 
it tries to effect an amalgam, Some people 
go all the way to India to engage their own 
private guru who will explain to them the 
interrelationship of all philosophies. 

4. The fourth alternative is nihilism. 


II. WHO IS JESUS CHRIST? 


This is a valid question. I am convinced 
that the number of people in our own be- 
loved nation who do not know the answer to 
this question is appallingly large. Under- 
stand, now, that I am not presenting the case 
for Christianity. I am presenting the person 
of Jesus Christ. I am constantly bombarded 
with such statements as, “The establishment 
is shot through with hypocrisy. They pro- 
fess to believe in Christianity and violate 
the basic tenets of Christianity.” Well, first 
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of all, I am not presenting the case for 
Christianity but for Jesus Christ. And, I 
don’t hesitate to ask these vigorous assail- 
ants of the establishment, “Are you living 
up to your highest ideals?” I have not yet 
received an affirmative answer. 

When I was in Indonesia I was asked if I 
were trying to proselytize ...to convert 
Moslems to Christianity. I simply stated that 
I wanted to present the person of Jesus 
Christ as a viable alternative. In Portugal 
I was asked if I were trying to convert 
Catholics into Protestants, and I said that 
I wanted only to present Jesus Christ as the 
only hope for man’s sin and the only basis 
of a meaningful life. 

When I present the person of Jesus Christ 
I am presenting to you, “Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified.” What is meant by “Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified”? 

Christ said “I am the truth,” and it is 
the nature of truth to defend itself. But 
“Christ and Him crucified” means incarnate 
truth forgetting to defend itself as it gives 
itself in sacrificial service. 

Christ is light, and it is the nature of light 
to display itself; but “Christ and Him cruci- 
fied” means light refusing to display itself, 
while it gives itself for those in darkness .. . 
light willing to be obscured that others may 
have sight and light. 

Christ is life, and it is the nature of life 
to protect itself; and when that goes too far, 
it is cowardice; but “Christ and Him cruci- 
fied” means life forgetting to protect itself, 
as with sacrificial spirit it gives itself for the 
dead in trespasses and sins. 

Christ is power, and it is the nature of 
power to exert itself; but “Christ and Him 
crucified” means power restraining itself, 
holding itself back, refusing to exert itself, 
in order that it might give itself for the weak 
and the helpless. 

Christ is love, and it is the nature of love 
to enjoy itself; but “Christ and Him cruci- 
fied” means love refusing to enjoy, love as- 
suming burdens, love willing to bear pain, 
love giving itself in sacrificial spirit for the 
unlovely and the ugly. 

Sum all this up and you have a partial defi- 
nition of the meaning of “Christ and Him 
crucified” .. . sacrificial truth, sacrificial 
light, sacrificial life, sacrificial power, sacrifi- 
cial love . . . all incarnate in Christ. “Christ 
and Him crucified” means heaven's best for 
earth's worst. “And I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me.” 

Truth as it defends itself may not be at- 
tractive. 

Light, as it displays itself, is not apt to be 
attractive. 

Life, as it protects itself, and love as it en- 
joys itself, are not the most attractive, It is 
the sacrificial spirit that makes truth, light, 
life, power and love attractive. “I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw . . . this He said, signify- 
ing what death He should die.” Not the Christ 
of truth and light, not the Christ of power 
nor of love, but the Christ who gives Him- 
self is the Christ ...the attractive 
Christ . . . of whom I speak. 

Jesus said, “Except a grain of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone, but 
if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
Philip, coming to Christ, said “There are 
some Greeks who would like to see Thee.” 
With an abruptness Jesus said, “The hour is 
come when the Son of Man should be glori- 
fied . . . except a grain of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone.” “Philip, 
if your Greek friends see me now they will 
not see Jesus; the only way to see Jesus is 
to behold Him in the process of dying. Ex- 
cept a grain of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone.” It is by the process 
of dying that the wheat multiplies, and it is 
by the process of Christ dying that Christ 
multiplies. And this is the true Christian 
life . . . the life in which that principle of 
dying is incarnate. 

Look at it for a moment. Truth on the altar 
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makes more converts than truth in the 
arena . . . defending itself. Truth ablaze for 
God, with sacrificial spirit, multiplies itself in 
large numbers of converts while truth de- 
fending itself may only confuse and antag- 
onize. 

Light displaying itself does not attract and 
multiply. What is light? Geologists tell us 
that during the carboniferous era there were 
great forests . .. forests taking in the light 
from the sun into leaf and limb, trunk and 
root; and then there came geologic revolu- 
tions by which these forests were buried 
under the ground, and by the processes 
of heat and pressure the coal beds were 
formed. We dig out the coal, and put it 
through a process of combustion. That lib- 
erates the light which was conserved from 
the sun, and locked up in the black coal, 
during the centuries. How does Christ be- 
come light? Through the Sermon on the 
Mount? No. Through the parables and mira- 
cles? No. They are but reflections of the Light. 
It is by the process of combustion on the 
altar. Out from the altar fires of Calvary 
there comes the Light that was conserved 
from heaven, and the Spirit of God turns 
to Christians . . . true Christians ... and 
says, “I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God that you present 
your bodies a living sacrifice.” It is by the 
process of combustion that Christ becomes 
Light. “I am the light of the world.” “Ye 
are the light of the world,” said Jesus. The 
Christian is not a refiection of that light. 
Rather he is a convector. Reflection is a cold 
process. You cannot raise a crop by moon- 
light. You must have the direct rays from 
the sun. How do the disciples of Christ be- 
come the light? By the process of combus- 
tion while on the altar of God. As Christ 
became Light through death. We become light 
by sacrificial spirit. 

The great mission of Satan is unveiled by 
Paul when he says, “Satan himself is trans- 


formed as an angel of light.” The mission of 
Satar. is to give light; he displays light. By 
scientific light, philosophic light, theologi- 
cal light, any sort of light he tries to satisfy 
men without the Light of “Christ and Him 


crucified” ...and in that he accomplishes 
his purpose. 

So also with life. It is the life sacrificed 
that multiplies. Life that merely protects 
itself has no power of propagation, Such a 
person dies an utter blank, his life devoid of 
meaning. 

Power can compel without convincing; 
it can drive without persuading. But it is 
power on the altar, power being consumed 
for the sake of the weak .. . in other words, 
it is “Christ and Him Crucified.” If twelve 
legions of angels had come, they could have 
destroyed his enemies, but there would 
have been no multiplication. It was holding 
back the twelve legions of angels .. . the 
grain of wheat dying .. . which brought the 
harvest. 

So with love. Love refusing to enjoy, love 
giving itself out, thus becoming so attractive 
that it almost hypnotizes. 


It. WHAT IS THE ULTIMATE END OF EACH OF 
THESE PHILOSOPHIES? 

1. Lord Byron was one who tried hedonism, 
At 36 years of age when he should have been 
in the vigor of pristine manhood his body 
was shot through with sickness and dis- 
ease .. . the harvest of unrestrained hedonism 
and sensuality. He wrote these words: 


My days are in the yellow leaf 

The flowers and fruit of love are gone 
And I have nothing left 

But the worm, the canker and the grief. 


Ralph Barton was an outstanding car- 
toonist. He was highly gifted—a great writer. 
His life ended in tragedy—by his own hand. 
Here is the note he left: 
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“It (melancholia) has prevented my get- 
ting anything like the full value out of my 
talent, and the past three years has made 
work a torture to do at all. It has made it 
impossible for me to enjoy the simple pleas- 
ures of life. 

“I have run from wife to wife, from house 
to house, and from country to country in 
a ridiculous effort to escape from myself. . .” 

2. What about humanism? Is it a valid 
alternative? Forty seven percent of Hitler's 
SS troops had postgraduate degrees. They 
hailed the rise of the Third Reich. They 
were chortling over the anticipated disap- 
pearance of Christianity. And, on Christmas 
Day 1964 I had the great pleasure of sitting 
at the very table in the very home occupied 
by the head of his SS. And, as I bowed my 
head and asked the blessing, I thanked God 
for the viability of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. Then I thought to myself, after con- 
cluding the prayer, “Isn’t it interesting that 
the same nation that can produce Bach and 
Beethoven and Wagner can also produce Da- 
chau, Auschwitz and Buchenwald?” How do 
you account for it? The virus of humanism. 

8. And what about syncretism? Have you 
ever known of any devotee of this philosophy 
who has found freedom from guilt, liberation 
from destructive habits and deliverance from 
fear? 

4. And what about nihilism? It sows de- 
struction, multiplies suicides and pervades 
all thought with the philosophy of despair. 

Concerning all of these alternatives to 
Jesus Christ ask yourself this question. What 
contribution have they made to the better- 
ment of mankind? What schools have they 
built? What songs have they written that 
they would have sung at their own funerals? 
What hospitals have they erected? The pic- 
ture is totally different when you ask yourself 
what is the ultimate end of the person who 
is committed to the person of Jesus Christ. 

The Congressional Record of November 
25, 1969, Volume 115, Number 195, carries 
a report telling about Scott McBride, the 
former student body president at Stanford 
University. This man is an alumnus of both 
Stanford and Harvard. By any standard he 
is an outstanding intellect. His life was 
totally revolutionized when he made his 
commitment to Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
fied. Today his life has meaning. This is 
nothing new. 

When Wilberforce committed his life to 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified in a John 
Wesley evangelistic meeting his life was 
transformed. And one of the results of that 
transformation was that single-handedly in 
1805 he rammed through Parliament a bill 
that brought a cessation to slave trading by 
the British people. 

Lord Shaftesbury was introduced to Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified by a little servant 
girl named Maria Millis. It was his commit- 
ment to Jesus Christ and Him crucified that 
gave him a real concern for the betterment 
of mankind, and he became the father of the 
Industrial Revolution. 

A brilliant infidel committed his life to 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified, and im- 
mediately life took on meaning. His name was 
Russell Conwell. He delivered his famous 
Acres of Diamonds address thousands of 
times. With it he raised $6 million, all of 
which he gave to the establishment of Tem- 
ple University and the Good Samaritan 
Hospital which is now Temple University 
Hospital. 

The secular British historian Leckey wrote 
that it was the influence of John Wesley (a 
man totally committed to Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified) that saved England from the 
horrors of the French Revolution, 

But what about some other contempo- 
raries? I think of my friend Dr. Christy Wil- 
son who, under God, has brought hope and 
help and healing in Jesus’ Name to the 
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people of Afghanistan. It all stems from his 
commitment to Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
fied. 

I think of Dr. Kyung Chik Han who was 
the polarizing point of thousands of South 
Koreans back during the dismal days of 
their open hostilities with North Korea. He 
had fied from North Korea. He was the Num- 
ber 1 wanted man by the North Koreans. . . 
so great was his influence among the Korean 
people. This man has established churches, 
built hospitals, created orphanages and 
founded schools. It all stems from his com- 
mitment to Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 

Early one morning I was waiting for a 
plane in San Antonio, Texas. A man walked 
up to me and said, “Aren't you John Haggai?” 
I told him I was. He said, “I am Newt God- 
free.” I immediately recognized the name 
as the man who owned Newt Godfree Chev- 
rolet and the El Tropicano Hotel in San 
Antonio. He told me that just a few years 
ago he came home from work, went out to 
his swimming pool and saw his wife dead 
in the bottom of the empty pool. Apparently 
she had fallen and died from a severe con- 
cussion, After the body had been taken 
away he slipped into the poolside master bed- 
room determined to take his own life. 

As he opened the drawer of his bedside 
table to take pistol in hand, he saw a copy 
of my book on top of the table. He did 
not know where it came from. He read it. 
He said that he recognized that his only 
hope was in Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
He committed his life to Jesus Christ. He is 
now a member and, I believe, a deacon of the 
First Baptist Church of that city. His life 
has taken on meaning. Do you know of any 
alternative to Jesus Christ that could have 
done for Newt Godfree what Jesus Christ 
did? 

This past Friday I delivered my final lec- 
ture to a group of men in training in the 
second session of our International Train- 
ing Center in Switzerland where we are 
training outstanding leaders from the non- 
Christian countries in the “how” of evan- 
gelism. Eleven countries and five continents 
were represented. I was looking into the faces 
of men whose lives have been in jeopardy on 
numbers of occasions. There were twelve of 
them there who had marked men by the 
Communists. In fact some of them had 
showed me the graves the Communists had 
dug for them in Indonesia just before the 
Communist coup ... the aborted, thank God, 
coup ... September 30—October 1, 1965. Some 
of these men had endured beatings, personal 
humiliation, loss of property because of their 
commitment to Jesus Christ and Him cru- 
cified. I wish you could have seen the glow on 
their faces and felt the radiance of their 
personalities. Could humanism have done 
that for them ... or syncretism ... or 
hedonism ... or nihilism? No, a thousand 
times no. 

But, you say, “what about our own coun- 
try?” I could relate to you case after case. 
I could tell you about Lambert Dolfin, grad- 
uate nuclear physicist of Stanford, who ran 
the gamut in the arena of hedonism. On an 
L.S.D. “trip” he went outside and looked at 
the sun and his eye is permanently damaged. 
And, he never can be sure that delayed reac- 
tions from this horrible experience may not 
yet cause grave difficulties. However, he did 
commit his life to Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified, and today he is one of the most 
popular speakers on university campuses 
across America testifying to the meaning that 
Jesus Christ has given his life. 


CONCLUSION 


Graduates, the world is estranged from the 
living God because of man’s unconquered 
sin, Crime and prejudice and greed stalk the 
world like the ancient Horsemen of the Apoc- 
alypse simply because of human sin. The an- 
swer is a commitment ... a total commit- 
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ment to Jesus Christ. You are not entering 
into an easy situation, but in Christ you 
can be more than conquerors. Iam not prom- 
ising you ease. I am guaranteeing you con- 
flict and difficulties, possibly persecution and 
Satanic opposition that defies human de- 
scription. 

Iam thinking of a 29-year-old young man 
named Stephen who attended our first Train- 
ing Session at the Center in Switzerland. He 
is a brilliantly trained man ... a great 
scholar, an insuperable leader and a power- 
ful speaker. He has addressed audiences of 
more than ten thousand in Southeast Asia. 
He was born on Mainland China. His life 
is totally committed to Jesus Christ and he 
feels that his ministry must be in Mainland 
China. He can go back to Mainland China 
because that was the place of his birth. He 
is making careful arrangements now to go 
back and to work as effectively as possible 
with the underground church, knowing that 
he faces certain death if found out. I do not 
give you his last mame, because it could 
endanger his life even more. I wish you 
could see the glow on his face. 

I do not know what Jesus Christ will re- 
quire of you if you commit your life to Him, 
but I do know that He will give you all the 
resources you need to carry out His will. 
You may ask, “Does living a committed life 
mean danger and persecution?” It may. I 
know a man who in the last few years had 
to face this very decision. He was told that 
in an audience of 8,000 people there were 
known murderers, He was told that the gov- 
ernment of that country had disbursed 250 
of its crack military men to sit in various 
places throughout the audience in an effort 
to forestaff any violence. He was told be- 
fore entering the platform that he very 
probably could be shot. He had to face the 
facts and come to a decision. He concluded 
that there was no alternative to obeying the 
will of God. 

Let me show you how practical are the 
results of a total commitment to Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. If everybody in 
our nation would receive Christ and Him 
crucified with all which that means, it would 
solve every public problem that perplexes 
our leaders today. It would settle the divorce 
problem in a week, because if every husband 
loved his wife well enough to die for her, 
and every wife loved her husband well 
enough to die for him, all the divorce lawyers 
would have to retire from business. It would 
settle the war problem in less than a week. 
If everybody loved everybody else well 
enough to die for them, they would not kill 
them. Christ and Him crucified would settle 
the capital and labor problem in ten min- 
utes. If every employer loved every employee 
well enough to die for him and every em- 
ployee loved every employer well enough to 
die for him we should never have another 
strike. If everybody accepted and loved 
Christ and Him crucified it would settle 
the violence problem, Christ and Him cruci- 
fied would settle every problem that per- 
plexes the public mind. Christ and Him 
crucified is the solution of politics, econom- 
ics, statesmanship and religion. Let our 
schools crown Him, and learning will have 
the right relation to everything else in 
heaven and earth. Let our businessmen 
crown Him, and commerce will have the 
right relation to everything else. Let the 
home crown Him, and it will be a vestibule 
to heaven. 

The uplifted Christ still draws with mag- 
netic attractiveness today. The reason that 
people are not being drawn is because He is 
not being lifted up. He is lifted up as cru- 
ecified churches reveal Him through a cru- 
cified program and corporate life. And this 
kind of life in a church is dependent upon 
crucified Christians making up its member- 
ship. There is nothing wrong with the 
church per se today that cannot be cor- 
rected by a total subordination of the mem- 
bers to Christ and Him crucified. 
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The problem is sin. This is the common 
denominator, and Christ and Him crucified 
is the only answer for our sin. 


“Jesus! the Name that calms our fears, 
That bids our sorrows cease: 

"Tis music in the sinner'’s ears. 

'Tis life and health and peace. 


“He breaks the pow’r of cancell’d sin, 
He sets the pris’ner free; 
His blood can make the foulest clean, 
His blood avail’d for me.” 


When you have totally committed your 
life to Christ and Him crucified you can ex- 
pect a continuing battle. The forces of evil 
and the powers of darkness are stirred up 
to heightened belligerency when anyone 
makes a total commitment of himself to 
Christ and Him crucified. But the glorious 
thing is that Christ promises the resources 
necessary. We read “In the world you shall 
have tribulation: but be not afraid; I have 
overcome the world.” It is a matter, in the 
final analysis, of letting Christ live His life 
in you. 

There may be very dark and dismal days 
ahead for all of us. There surely will be for 
some of us. It is very possible that some will 
feel the scourge of ostracism and even the 
lash of persecution in return for their com- 
mitment to Jesus Christ, but His promise 
sustains when He said, “I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee.” 

A great Scot, George Matheson, was en- 
gaged to be married to a young lady who 
meant more to him than any person in all 
the world. Just before marriage he heard the 
startling word that in six months he would 
be blind. He went to her and told her of the 
situation and offered her release from the 
engagement and the forthcoming marriage, 
thinking that she would surely stand with 
him and that her love would bridge any phys- 
ical deficiency. He was wrong. She gave him 
back his ring. He was crushed. But he found 
strength as he cast himself completely upon 
the Lord Jesus Christ. He wrote these words, 
words that choke up my heart if not my 
throat every time I sing them: 

“O Love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee: 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 
“O Joy that seekest me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to Thee: 
I trace the rainbow through the rain, 
And feel the promise is not vain, 
That morn shall tearless be.” 

What about the future? I don’t know. But 
we can know in a personal way who holds 
the future. Young people today are con- 
cerned about a coming utopia, about what's 
down the road. Their songs are filled with 
it. 

A new theology coming out of Germany 
is called the “Theology of Hope” and it is 
creating a great stir because we are living in 
a period of pessimism and despair. Writers 
and contemporary philosophers are pessi- 
mistic. Bertrand Russell some time back pre- 
dicted that we had only five years to exist 
as a human race. The Bible describes the 
future of the human race and telis us ex- 
actly where we are heading. 

Jesus Christ came the first time to die on 
the cross. He bore our sins so that we might 
find complete and total forgiveness. And, we 
have God's own word that He will never hold 
us to account for those sins because Jesus 
Christ has paid the penalty. It’s a wonderful 
thing to know that your sins are forgiven. 

The head of a London mental institution 
has said, “Half of my patients could be re- 
leased if they could know they are forgiven.” 

Jesus rose from the dead and is alive today. 
The Bible says He is coming back. But first 
the Bible indicates we are going to have vio- 
lence, travail, judgment, troubles and difi- 
culties beyond anything we have previously 
known. Then just before the world is ready 
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to explode in seif-imposed destruction Christ 
is going to come and set up His kingdom and 
rule the world. It will be a wonderful world 
where disease will be arrested, war abolished, 
nature changed . . . in short, utopia on the 
earth. It’s wonderful to have this assurance 
and embrace this hope. 

In the meantime through joy or sorrow, 
smiles or tears, wealth or poverty, health or 
sickness, peace or persecution we can say 
with the Apostle Paul: 

“Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or per- 
secution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or sword? 

“Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him that loved us. 

“For I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, 

“Nor height, nor depth, nor any other crea- 
ture, shall be able to separate us from the 
a of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 


(Romans 8: 35, 37-39.) 
There is no viable alternative to Jesus 
Christ. Jesus Christ is our hope. 


H.R. 1117: A START IN THE RIGHT 
DIRECTION 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the biggest problems facing Congress 
in its efforts to curtail or eliminate pol- 
lution is the plan of attack. The bill just 
recently passed by the House, H.R. 1117, 
is a start in the right direction. However, 
we should not stop with just an investi- 
gatory committee. 

It is important that we have a single 
standing committee to which all pollu- 
tion bills can be referred. It will bring to 
an end the current situation of almost 
every committee in the House handling 
pollution legislation. To speed up the 
handling of the legislative logjam I 
would also urge such a single standing 
committee in the Senate. 

The concern over pollution is not new. 
Nor are the abatement efforts of the 
Federal Government new. The fight has 
been going on for quite some time. To- 
day, however, we have an opportunity 
which we should not let pass. Pollution 
is now on the national conscience, it is 
center stage, and the energies of our 
economy and society are ready and wait- 
ing. What is needed is the very item that 
has been lacking all these years: direc- 
tion. 

I am told that there are currently over 
28 subcommittees and ad hoc committees 
in the House of Representatives that 
handle pollution legislation. The first 
step in our plan should be better direc- 
tion and a more orderly approach to the 
legislative effort in our attack on pollu- 
tion. 

The committee process is for all in- 
tents and purposes the legislative proc- 
ess. In order for legislation to be prop- 
erly reported to the House it takes a 
combination of infinite patience, wisdom, 
and the blessings of the good Lord. 

Leadership and a streamlined method 
of the legislative process is what pollu- 
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tion legislation needs. Unless we estab- 
lish a standing committee on the en- 
vironment, I foresee a wasteful expendi- 
ture of time and energy, and a delay in 
producing this vitally needed legislation. 

Mr. Brotzman’s bill, H.R. 1117, of 
which I am cosponsor, will amend the 
rules of the House to create such a com- 
mittee. I urge it be given every considera- 
tion and be quickly reported. 


PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO 
COMMUNISM 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I frequently 
receive requests from concerned Amer- 
icans who want additional information 
on the evils and threats of communism. 

Because there are numerous publica- 
tions issued by the U.S. Government 
which can be obtained directly from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, I insert an official list of pub- 
lications on communism at this point: 

List oF PUBLICATIONS 


This is an officiai list of publications issued 
by the U.S. Government . . . relating to var- 
ious aspects of communism . . . for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. 

1. Issues Presented by Air Reserve Center 
Training Manual. 1960. (46)p. Catalog No. 
¥ 4.Un 1/2:Ai17. 15 cents. 

2. How the Chinese Reds Hoodwink Visit- 
ing Foreigners. 1960. 34 p. Catalog No. Y4.Un 
1/2:C 44, 15 cents. 

3. Communist Persecution of Churches in 
Red China and Northern Korea. 1959. 35 p. 
Catalog No. Y 4.Un 1/2: C 47. 15 cents. 

4. Organized Communism in the United 
States. 1958. 153 p. Catalog No. Y 4.Un 1/2:C 
73/35/958. 45 cents. 

5. International Communism (The Com- 
munist Mind). 1957. 14 p. Catalog No. Y 4.Un 
1/2:C 73/76, 15 cents. 

6. The Ideological Fallacies of Commu- 
nism. 1957. 25 p. Catalog No. Y. 4.Un 1/2:C 
73/84. 15 cents. 

7. Communist Psychological Warfare (Brain 
Washing). 1958. 25 p. Catalog No. Y 4.Un 
1/2:C 73/90. 15 cents. 

8. Communist Lobbying Activities in the 
Nation’s Capital. 1959. 12 p. Catalog No. Y 
4.Un 1/2:C 73/105. 10 cents. 

9. Lest We Forget! A Pictorial Summary of 
Communism in Action. 1960. 48 p. il. Cata- 
log No, Y 4.Un 1/2:C 73/109. 20 cents, 

10. Communist Economic Warfare. 1960. 
23 p. Catalog No. ¥ 4.Un 1/2:C 73/110. 15 
cents. 

WORLD COMMUNIST MOVEMENT, SELECTIVE 

CHRONOLOGY 1818-1957 


11. Volume 1, 1818-1945. 1960. 232 p. Cata- 
log No. Y 4.Un 1/2:C 73/114/v.1. 65 cents. 

12. Volume 2, 1946-1950. 1963. (254) p. 
Catalog No. Y 4.Un 1/2:C 73/114/v.2. 75 cents. 

13. Volume 3, 1951-1953. 1964. (290) p. Cat- 
alog No. Y 4.Un 1/2:C 73/114/v.3. $1.00. 

14. Communist Target—Youth, Communist 
Infiltration and Agitation Tactics. 1960. 18 p. 
il. Catalog No, Y 4.Un 1/2:C 73/115. 15 cents. 

15. The New Role of National Legislative 
Bodies in the Communist Conspiracy. 1962. 
47 p. Catalog No. Y 4.Un 1/2:C 73/117. 20 
cent>. 
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16. U.S. Communist Party Assistance to 
Foreign Communist Governments (Testi- 
mony of Maud Russell). 1963. 51 p. Catalog 
No, Y 4.Un 1/2:F 76/2.20 cents. 

17. Communist Political Subversion, The 
Campaign to Destroy the Security Programs 
of the United States Government. 1957. 97 p. 
il. Catalog No. 85-1:H.rp. 1182. 45 cents. 


“UNITED FRONT” TECHNIQUE OF THE SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA DISTRICT OF THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY 


18. Hearings. 1962. 221 p. Catalog No. Y 
4.Un 1/2:C 73/103/962. 45 cents. 

19. Report and Appendix. 1963. 242 p. il. 
Catalog No. 88-1: H.rp. 631. 65 cents. 

20. A Communist in a “Workers’ Para- 
dise,” John Santo’s Own Story. 1963. 77 p. 
Catalog No. Y 4.Un 1/2/Sa 5. 25 cents. 

21. The Communist International Youth 
and Student Apparatus. 1963. 83 p. il, Catalog 
No. Y 4.J 89/2:C 72/44. 30 cents. 

22, Cuba as a Base for Subversion in Amer- 
ica. 1963. 23 p. Catalog No. Y 4.J 89/2:C 89/3. 
15 cents. 

23. The Kremlin’s Espionage and Terror 
Organizations. 1959. 16 p. Catalog No. Y 4.Un 
1/2:K 88. 15 cents. 

24. Language as a Communist Weapon. 
1959, 51 p. Catalog No. Y 4.Un 1/2:L 26, 20 
cents. 

25. Soviet “Justice’—“Showplace” Prisons 
vs. Real Slave Labor Camps. 1960. 50 p. Cat- 
alog No. ¥ 4.Un 1/2:So 8/5. 20 cents. 

26. Communist Propaganda and the Truth 
About Conditions in Soviet Russia. 1962. 46 
p. il. Catalog No. Y 4.Un 1/2:So 8/7. 20 cents. 

27. Education for Survival in the Struggle 
Ag inst World Communism. 1962. 127 p. Cat- 
alog No. 87—2:S. doc.93. 35 cents. 

28. Guide to Subversive Organizations and 
Publictaions. 1962. 81 p. Catalog No. 87-2:H. 
doc.398. 70 cents. 

29. Communist Youth Activities (Eighth 
World Festival, Helsinki, Finland, 1962). 1962. 
68p. Catalog No. Y.Un 1/2:¥Y 8. 20 cents. 

30. Patterns of Communist Espionage. 
1959. 81 p. Catalog No. 86-1:H.doc. 119. 25 
cents. 

FACTS ON COMMUNISM 

31. Vol. 1. The Communist Ideology. 1960. 
135 p. Catalog No. 86-2:H.doc. 336. 45 cents. 

32. Vol. II. The Soviet Union, From Lenin 
to Khrushchev. 1961. 367 p. Catalog No. 87-1: 
H.doc. 139. $1.25. 

33. Communist Legal Subversion, The Role 
of the Communist Lawyer. 1959. 75 p. il. 
Catalog No. 86-1:H.rp. 41. 25 cents. 

34. The Communist-Led Riots Against the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
in San Francisco, Calif., May 12-14, 1960. 
1960. 22 p. il. Catalog No. 86-2:H.rp. 2228. 
15 cents. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE FILM “OPERATION 
ABOLITION” 


35. Part 1. 1961. 52 p. Catalog No. 87-1: 
H.rp. 1278/pt. 1. 25 cents. 

36. Part 2. 1961. 80 p. Catalog No. 87-1: 
H.rp. 1278/pt. 2. 25 cents. 


MANIPULATION OF PUBLIC OPINION BY ORGANI- 
ZATIONS UNDER CONCEALED CONTROL OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


37. Part 1. 1961. p. 137-217, il., 4 pl. Cata- 
log No. 87—1:H.rp. 1282/pt. 1. 65 cents. 

38. Part 2. 1961. p. 219-309, il, 4 pl. Cata- 
log No. 87—1:H.rp. 1282/pt. 2. $1. 

39. Communist China’s Agriculture. 1959. 
50 p. Catalog No. A 67.16:115. 20 cents. 

40. Communist Control Act of 1954. 1954, 
(6) p. Catalog No. GS 4.110/1:83/637. 5 cents. 

41, Professional Manpower and Education 
in Communist China. 1961. 260 p. il. Catalog 
No. NS 1.2:C44. $2. 

42. Soviet World Outlook, A Handbook of 
Communist Statements. 1959. 247 p. Catalog 
No. S 1.74:56. $1.25. 

43. The New Drive Against the Anti-Com- 
munist Program. 1961. 82 p. il. Catalog No. 
Y4.J 89/2:An 8/9. 25 cents. 
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44. Testimony of a Defector From Com- 
munist China. 1962. 16 p. Catalog No. 
Y 4.J 89/2:C 44/4. 10 cents. 

45. Communist Controls on Religious Ac- 
tivity. 1959. 34 p. Catalog No. Y4.J 89/2: 
C 73/23. 15 cents. 

46. Contradictions of Communism. Rev. 
1964. 62 p. il. Catalog No. Y 4.J 89/2:C 73/ 
25/964. 20 cents. 

47. Communist Anti-American Riots—Mob 
Violence as an Instrument of Red Diplomacy. 
1960. 66 p. il. Catalog No. Y 4.J 89/2:C 73/34. 
20 cents. 

48. Communist and Workers’ Parties’ 
Manifesto Adopted November-—December, 
1960, Interpretation and Analysis. 1961. 108 p. 
Catalog No. Y 4.J 89/2:C 73/35. 30 cents. 

49. Communist Appeal to Youth Aided by 
New Organizations. 1961. 42 p. il. Catalog No. 
Y 4.J 89/2:C 73/38. 15 cents. 

50. Guide to Communist Tactics Among 
the Unemployed. 1961. 32 p. Catalog No. 
Y 4.J 89/2:C 73/39. 15 cents. 

51. Khrushchev’s Strategy and Its Mean- 
ing for America, 1960. 40 p. Catalog No. Y4.J 
89/2:K 52/2. 15 cents. 

52. A Communist Plot Against the Free 
World Police (An Expose of Crowd-Handling 
Methods). 1961. 32 p. il. Catalog No. Y4.J 
89/2:P 75. 15 cents. 

53. Technique of Soviet Propaganda. Rev. 
1965. 72 p. Catalog No. Y4.J 89/2:So 8/8/965. 
25 cents. 

54. The Real Productivity of Soviet Russia, 
a Critical Evaluation. 1961. 61 p. il. Catalog 
No. Y4.J 89/2:So 8/14. 20 cents. 

55. Interlocking Subversion in Government 
Departments. 1953. 50 p. Catalog No. Y4.J 
89/2:Su 1/13. 20 cents. 

56. Yugoslav Communism, a Critical Study. 
1961. 387 p. Catalog No. Y4.J 89/2:¥ 9. $1.00. 

57. Wordsmanship, Semantics as a Com- 
munist Weapon. 1961. 18 p. Catalog No. Y4.J 
89/2: W 89. 15 cents. 

58. Communism in Action. 1946. 141 p. Cat- 
alog No. 79-2:H.doc. 754. 45 cents. 

59. Permit Communist-Conspirators to be 
Teachers? 1953. 47 p. Catalog No. 83—1:H.doc. 
213. 20 cents. 

60. The Communist Party of the United 
States of America, What it is, How it Works, 
a Handbok for Americans. 1956. 101 p. Cata- 
log No. 84-2:S.doc. 117. 30 cents. 

61. Efforts by Communist Conspiracy to 
Discredit the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and its Director. 1959. 27 p. Catalog No. 
86—1:S.doc, 23. 15 cents. 

62. Expose of Soviet Espionage, May 1960. 
41 p. Catalog No. 86-2:S.doc. 114. 15 cents. 

63. Analysis of the Khrushchev Speech of 
January 6, 1961. 1961. 101 p. Catalog No. 8T- 
1:S.doc. 46. 30 cents. 

64. The Communist Party Line. 1961. 6 p. 
Catalog No. 87-1:S.doc. 59. 5 cents. 

65. Communist Interrogation, Indoctrina-~ 
tion, and Exploitation of American Military 
and Civilian Prisoners. 1957. 24 p. Catalog No. 
84-2 :S.rp. 2832. 15 cents. 

66. The Anti-Vietnam Agitation and the 
Teach-in Movement (The Problem of Com- 
munist Infiltration and Exploitation). 1965. 
Catalog No. 89-1:S.doc. 72. 75 cents. 

67. Communist Party, USA—Soviet Pawn. 
Staff study prepared for Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 1967, 20 cents. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PEACE CORPS 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 
Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, the Repub- 


lican Task Force on Earth Resources 
and Population of which I am chairman, 
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has been studying environmental prob- 
lems for the past year. We have become 
acutely aware of the urgency of these 
problems and the need to employ the 
creative talents of our concerned young 
people. This is one of the reasons that 
I introduced H.R. 16847, a bill to estab- 
lish a National College of Ecological 
and Environmental Studies. The college 
would be funded with seed money from 
Federal funds, but the bulk of the cost 
would be provided by the private and 
commercial sectors of the country. It 
would provide for an organized non- 
political youth forum where needed com- 
munications can be channeled into solv- 
ing environmental problems. This bill 
has been referred to the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics and we 
hope to receive a favorable report in the 
near future. 

Another propitious sign is the sugges- 
tion by the Honorable Walter J. Hickel, 
Secretary of the Department of the In- 
terior, that a Peace Corps type of orga- 
nization be established to help reclaim 
the Nation’s environment. A recent ar- 
ticle in the Washington Post by George 
Wilson describes this suggestion. I would 
like to include this article in the RECORD 
at this point for the benefit of my col- 
leagues: 

HICKEL SUGGESTS ENVIRONMENTAL “PEACE 

Corps” 
(By George C. Wilson) 

Princeton, N.J., March 5.—Interior Secre- 
tary Walter J. Hickel tonight suggested set- 
ting up a Peace Corps type of organization 
to help reclaim the nation’s environment. 
He said the new group “might be called 
ECO—Environment Control Organization.” 

The ECO, Hickel said, “could be a program 
backed by federal funding which would place 
young leaders with energy and enthusiasm 
in those areas of the nation needing study 
and help.” 

Aides to Hickel conceded the idea was still 
in the tentative stage, but indicated there 
had been some White House consultation on 
the proposal, which was floated here tonight 
at Princeton University’s first ecological 
conference. 

One thing the environmental group could 
do, Hickel said, would be to conduct an in- 
ventory of all the public lands in the United 
States as part of the federal effort to put 
the acreage to the best possible use. 

He told the Princeton audience that an- 
other helpful step would be for universities 
“to set the pace and make ecology a priority. 
After all,” he asked, “if feminists are now 
in your ranks, why not ecologists?” 

He said public concern about the environ- 
ment has reached the point where “we have 
an uprising on our hands in this country ... 
we as a nation have been asleep in a room 
filling with poisonous gas, Thank God, we 
have finally awakened.” 

Besides responding to this public interest 
with ideas like the environment corps, Hickel 
pledged that the Interior Department “shall 
vigorously prosecute those who pollute.” He 
said that polluters that ignore the public 
interest “are going to find just how tough 
we can be.” 

Hickel was interrupted repeatedly during 
his speech at the Princeton gymnasium by a 
small group of hecklers, some with faces 
painted to look like Indians, They shouted 
obscenities at Hickel, beat a tom-tom, let 
out war whoops and demanded that he “talk 
about the war.” Robert F, Goheen, president 
of Princeton, warned them they they would 
be disciplined and publicly apologized to 
Hickel. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Earlier, a duPont executive acknowledged 
that industry’s record on pollution control 
“is not good enough” and warned his col- 
leagues that “people are losing patience with 
companies that seem to put the monkey on 
the other fellow‘s back.” 

Samuel Lenher, vice president of E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co. chemical firm, told 
an environmental conference here that some 
companies have held back on spending money 
for cleanup measures “hoping to gain a cost 
advantage over the companies that are 
moving ahead.” 

While industry must do better, Lenher said, 
the federal government must clean up its 
legislative house by defining clearly “the na- 
tional policy on the environment—a straight 
forward statement of what we are trying to 
achieve.” 

He recommended tailoring anti-pollution 
standards to various parts of the country 
rather than imposing uniform national 
standards on industry, 

Federal authorities however, are pushing 
for nationwide standards on the grounds 
that without them industry can play off one 
area of the country against the other in 
seeking sympathetic regulation of pollution. 

The duPont company has developed a 
chamber for recirculating auto exhaust which 
Lenher said would keep hydrocarbons and 
carbon monoxide pollutants below the maxi- 
mum discharge levels set by the federal gov- 
ernment without having to abandon leaded 
gasoline. 

DuPont drove a car equipped with the 
chamber to Princeton and put on a display 
for the 200 persons who attended the uni- 
versity’s first ecological conference. 

The chamber clamps onto the engine in 
place of the manifold. The exhaust is trapped 
inside the chamber while air is forced in, 
stirring up the unburned particles so they 
will have a chance to burn more completely. 


WHO SPEAKS FOR THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF SANTA CLARA? 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
four professors at the University of San- 
ta Clara called at my congressional of- 
fice to express their concern over the 
war in Vietnam and the Cambodian sit- 
uation. 

Since that visit, other faculty mem- 
bers and students at the University of 
Santa Clara have protested the visit as 
not representing the unanimous opinion 
of the university. The Rev. Arthur 
D. Spearman, S.J., has requested that a 
statement signed by 60 faculty members 
and administrators at Santa Clara Uni- 
versity be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Signers to the statement were 
solicited through the following memo- 
randum from Father G. V. Kennard, 
S.J., of the university’s department of 
philosophy: 

To: All faculty and administrators of the 
University of Santa Clara. 

From: Father G. V. Kennard, S.J., Depart- 
ment of Phiiosophy. 

You are invited to sign the declaration 
below, which will be sent to legislators, pub- 
lic officials, and to the press, concerning the 
Washington trip of Professors Anawalt, 
Flood, Heineke and Mackin. 

From the May 9th San Jose Mercury (p. 
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4) we learn: “An unofficial delegation of 
ten faculty and students from the Univer- 
sity of Santa Clara will leave for Washing- 
ton, D.C., Sunday evening to lodge their pro- 
test against the war in Southeast Asia with 
U.S. Legislators firsthand.” The same article 
quotes Patrick E. Tondreau, identified as a 
senior theology major, in explanation of the 
mission: “We hope that the fact that we 
who are faculty and students from an insti- 
tution like the University of Santa Clara 
will underscore the seriousness which we at- 
tach to the situation.” 

I infer from the above, and from other eyi- 
dence, that the group named proposes to 
pass itself off as a ‘delegation’ in some hon- 
est sense of that word, and that it intends 
to trade on the name and character of 
Santa Clara University to buttress its cause. 

May I point out that signing the declara- 
tion below does not commit one to any view 
on the military action in Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia, nor does it express disagreement with 
the political views of the four professors 
named, What signing the declaration com- 
mits one to is a view of the relation of the 
college to the political arena, and to a set 
of standards regarding appropriate forensic 
behavior on campus. 

If you are willing to go on record by sign- 
ing the declaration below, please leave a 
copy of it (signed) at the University switch- 
board by Monday noon, May lith, or phone 
Fr. Kennard or leave a message confirming 
your willingness to have your name so used. 
Names will be listed alphabetically, and no 
identification of academic or administrative 
Office will be carried, 


The statement referred to appears be- 
low: 
May 11, 1970. 
To the President and the Congress of the 
United States: 

The undersigned are faculty members or 
administrators at the University of Santa 
Clara. 

We declare that Professors Anawalt, Flood, 
Heineke and Mackin, presently in Washing- 
ton with six students for the purpose of 
lobbying, have no mission from faculty or 
student body and are not authorized to speak 
on behalf of either. 

We stand for an open University and open 
platforms. We deplore the fact that the ral- 
lies which solicited traveling funds for these 
professors systematically excluded speakers 
who would have supported the foreign policy 
of the federal administration. 

We stand for the freedom of the University 
from political interference in its teaching 
mission, and we regard the non-intervention 
of university bodies in the political forum 
as the condition and price of academic free- 
dom. We therefore deplore any manipulative 
use of the name of our University for partisan 
political causes. 

We repudiate also any claim or inference 
that the political views of the aforesaid pro- 
fessors enjoy preferential status or backing 
from the democratic, humanistic and Catho- 
lic intellectual tradition of the University at 
which they are employed. 


SIGNATURES 


Francis J. Babbish, S.J., Edwin A. Beilharz, 
James L. Blawie, Thomas Bracco, S.J., Warner 
Brandenburg, Marc Callan, Shu-Park Chan, 
Marygrace Colby, Raymond F. Copeland, S.J., 
Francis J. Corrigan. 

Richard Coz, S.J., Grover J. Daly, Jose A. 
Debasa, Raymond Dennehy, Donald J. Dug- 
gan, S.J., Eugene J. Fisher, Richard Gari- 
baldi, Paul J. Goda, S.J., Maurice Belval, S.J., 
Phyllis Hazekamp, Joseph F. X. Monasta. 

©. F. Guenther, S.J., Carl H. Hayn, S.J. 
John H. Hosemann, Merome Hubbard, Ste- 
phen Jurika, V. F. Kamena, Joseph Keane, 
S.J., George V. Kennard, S.J., W. J. Kropp, 
S.J., Marvin H, Langholff. 

G. P Malley, Norman F. Martin, S.J.. Roger 
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D. McAuliffe, S.J., William M. McPherson, 
Charles A. McQuillan, S.J., Alexis I. Mei, S.J., 
Myra Milburn, John S. Mooring, Bernard 
Kronick, John Kugler, D. Robert Papera. 

Henry P. Nettesheim, Philip J. Oliger, S.J., 
W. Orenczuk, Peter A. Panelli, Wiliam B. 
Perkins, S.J., Mozelle Phillips, Richard M. 
Schmidt, William F. Sheehan, Arthur Dun- 
ning Spearman, S.J., Sal Taormina. 

Salvatore A. Tassone, S.J., Thomas D. Terry, 
S.J., Dusan Uslakar, Doreen C. VanAssenderp, 
Christian Van den Berghe, Edward V. Warren, 
SJ., Carroll Williams, Tennant C. Wright, 
S.J., Thomas B. Maier, Tony Rodriguez, Peter 
Van den Dool. 


A TRAGEDY IN ST. PAUL, MINN. 
HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, last week a 
St. Paul policeman was killed while an- 
swering a routine call. In this instance 
a cowardly assailant shot Officer James 
T. Sackett from ambush after he and his 
fellow patrolman had responded to the 
call. 

This is the first police fatality in many 
years in St. Paul, but it has aroused the 
public sympathy and anguish and I share 
their concern, There seem to be too many 
instances of senseless, random violence 
in our country as even our fine, well- 
policed city, shares in this unfortunate 
trend. Despite vast public compassion 
and offers of help, in all too many cases 
the bereaved families are left with little 
but their sorrow. State workmens com- 
pensation laws are most often vastly in- 
adequate as the letter below indicates, 
and do not properly provide for adequate 
compensation to families of deceased of- 
ficers killed in the line of duty. 

I want to bring the attention of my 
colleagues to this tragedy and the need 
for Federal legislation aimed at provid- 
ing help to disabled or deceased public 
service officials and their families, Such 
legislation (H.R. 9128) is before this body 
and more than 130 Congressmen have 
introduced similar bills. The legislation 
proposes that such widows would receive 
45 percent of the deceased officers’ wages 
and 15 percent for each dependent up 
to a maximum of 75 percent. These bene- 
fits would derive from the Federal Em- 
ployees Compensation Act. I strongly feel 
we should get on with the job of provid- 
ing security to families that have suffered 
such tragic loss. I might add that Officer 
Sackett is survived by a wife and four 
small children. 

The legislation is supported by such 
national organizations as the Police Of- 
ficers, the Firefighters, and the Ameri- 
can Trial Lawyers Association. The La- 
bor Department, the Justice Department, 
and the Bureau of the Budget have indi- 
cated their disapproval. Despite the ad- 
ministration opposition, I feel we should 
obtain hearings and favorable floor ac- 
tion on this needed and necessary legis- 
lation. 

While action by this body is helpful, it 
does little to assuage the grief of the 
Sackett family, therefore, we must do all 
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we can to halt irresponsible acts such 
as the one I have described. We must 
not only make safe the performance of 
duty by policemen and firemen, but we 
must make our streets safe for citizens 
as well. We cannot long endure as a so- 
ciety if our present conditions prevail 
and escalate as seems to be the case. 

I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the following article in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press of May 26: 

DEPENDENCY BENEFITS 

Sm: The untimely death of the St. Paul 
policeman during, and as a result of, his 
employment points again, dramatically this 
time, the need for amending the Minnesota 
workmen’s compensation law. 

Presently there is a maximum—$25,000— 
which, when there are small children, is ex- 
hausted long before they reach high school 
age. 

The law should be amended to provide 
payment during dependency which would as- 
sure funds at least through the high school 
years when expenses are the highest. 

Average death benefits paid are less than 
the maximum because widows remarry and 
children reach 18 years of age before the lim- 
itation is reached. The added expense would 
have minimal effect on insurance rates. 

ART RAMBERG. 

WHITE BEAR LAKE, 


HORTON PRAISES WAYNE HARRIS 
AS MR. CONSERVATION IN MON- 
ROE COUNTY 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, ecology 
has become a main issue. It is a big 
word with a certain ring to it. It seems 
like everyone now wants to jump on the 
“ecology” bandwagon. 

But years ago, people who became in- 
volved in the issue were thought to be 
alarmists and doom cryers. Before the 
name and the slogan became popular 
Wayne Harris, a lawyer in my district, 
Rochester, N.Y., joined the ecology move- 
ment. About 15 years ago, Wayne be- 
came interested in the problems of pol- 
lution and recognized the need for ac- 
tion. 

He has been responsible for upgrad- 
ing the classification of many local 
streams, closing polluted beaches, and 
obtaining State funds for pollution con- 
trol in Monroe County. 

Wayne is a man who feels it is his 
personal responsibility to contribute, to 
the community. Many of the accomplish- 
ments in the fight against pollution, 
would not have been achieved if it 
had not been for him. 

To begin his campaign, Wayne joined 
the Monroe County Conservation Coun- 
cil, an organization of delegates from 20 
area conservation groups. He was presi- 
dent of the council from 1956 to 1959. 
Since then, he has served as chairman 
of the council’s air and water pollution 
committee. 

Certainly at no personal gain to him- 
self, Wayne persists in trying to clean 
the environment. If he cannot get local 
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action, he goes to the State, and if not 
the State, then the Federal level. 

He has a reasonable manner, and a 
way of presenting the issues that make 
people want to assist him. When people 
ask him what they can do, he suggests 
working on the local level. 

Wayne is an example of an idealistic 
man who works with reality, He leads 
a full and busy life, and yet he sacri- 
fices his time for a cause in which he 
believes. He is the father of six chil- 
dren. A law partner in the firm of Kee- 
nan, Carroll, Harris, Creary, Beck & 
Galloway. He has been awarded the 
Rochester Downtown Club’s 1965 Ki- 
wanian of the Year; the Real Estate 
Board of Rochester’s 1966 Lester P. Slade 
Civic Award; and the New York State 
Conservationist Council’s 1967 Water 
Conservationist of the Year. 

As chairman of the air and water pol- 
lution committee, Wayne has seen to 
it that the Monroe County Conservation 
Council is one of the most active in the 
country. The council has no paid mem- 
bers and the effort they put out in the 
month of April alone is an indication 
of their selfless work in the fight against 
pollution. 

In April of this year, the council held 
five panels and 25 lectures on pollution, 
and one statewide television show on 
channel 21, educational TV. The total 
number of people lectured to in that 
1 month was 9,763. 

Wayne spends from 20 to 30 hours a 
week on the problems of pollution. He 
and the conservation council are a mod- 
el for conservation groups all over the 
country. They possess persistent dedi- 
cation to the goals they have set to end 
the deterioration of the environment. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues two articles that recognize the 
fine work Wayne Harris and the conser- 
vation council have done and continue 
to do. The first appeared in the May is- 
sue of Field & Stream, and the second, 
in the Rochester Democrat & Chronicle: 

[From Field & Stream, May 1970] 
WAYNE M. Harris: CrrizEN POLLUTION 
FIGHTER 
(By Herbert G. Jackson Jr.) 

When lawyer Wayne M. Harris invites his 
stockbroker wife for a Sunday walk in the 
country, it’s likely to be a hike along a foul- 
smelling stream in search of an outfall pipe. 
If he finds what he’s looking for, he photo- 
graphs it, makes notes, and takes samples. 
If he doesn't find it, well, there’s always next 
weekend. 

Harris, senior partner in a Rochester, New 
York, law firm, is a citizen pollution fighter 
whose conservation efforts over nearly two 
decades have earned him a variety of sobri- 
quets ranging from Mr. Clean to a few less 
printable ones. 

As chairman of the Monroe County Con- 
servation Council's Air and Water Pollution 
Committee, he has become a pain in the 
neck to those public officials who in his 
opinion aren't doing enough to abate pollu- 
tion. 

Harris knows how to make noise, or as he 
puts it, “create an awareness of a problem.” 
About four years ago, for example, he. be- 
came concerned about water pollution at his 
county's public beaches on Lake Ontario. 

In the absence of any governmental ac- 
tion, Harris and his committee conducted a 
campaign of testing the water. They found 
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that the coliform count (measurement of fe- 
cal pollution) far exceeded state maximums. 

The information was passed along to the 
county and state health departments and lo- 
cal news media. The county discounted the 
health threat but the state ordered the 
beaches closed until safe, which is not ex- 
pected to be until after a new treatment 
plant, now underway, is completed. 

Harris and his committee have had con- 
siderable experience in the field of water 
pollution. As far back as the early 1950's 
they made recommendations to the state for 
water pollution control standards, and @ 
few years later were instrumental in secur- 
ing a minimum “B" classification (suitable 
for swimming) for major waters in Monroe 
County. This made illegal the discharge into 
those waters of solid sewage or liquid sewage 
not effectively treated. 

In preparing their case for the classifica- 
tion hearings the conservationists enlisted 
the aid of a host of skilled persons from their 
own membership, including scuba divers, 
pilots, scientists, engineers, and the like. 

In 1968, with a donated $5,000, the com- 
mittee launched an ambitious project to test 
the water in all major cities of the state, 
except New York City. Two college stu- 
dents—Harris’ son, Wayne, now a junior at 
Temple University, and David Zogg, a biol- 
ogy major at Cornell University— conducted 
dissolved oxygen and coliform tests in Al- 
bany, Binghamton, Buffalo, Massena, Ogdens- 
burg, Rochester, Rome, Schenectady, the 
State Fair outside Syracuse, Syracuse, Troy, 
Utica, and Watertown. 

Harris, who planned and supervised the 
study, said its purpose was to determine the 
extent of water pollution in New York State 
and to make the information available to 
civic-minded groups in communities where 
the water was tested. 

The study report paints a dismal picture 
of what has happened to the waters of New 
York State. Copies of the report were printed 
only last October and distributed to certain 
members of Congress, state and local officials, 
chambers of commerce, and conservation or- 
ganizations. Excerpts follow: 

Albany—“The tenth sample was taken 
[from the Hudson River] approximately one- 
half mile south of the Parker Dunn Memorial 
Bridge adjacent to an outfall pipe... 
[where] sewage solids, garbage and contra- 
ceptives were observed discharging. .. . 

“The two creeks in the Albany area, Nor- 
man’s Kill and Patroon’s Creek, are no more 
than open sewers. . s .” 

Binghampton, Johnson City, and Endi- 
cott—"The mouth [of Tributary II of the 
Susquehanna River] was filled with sewage 
solids, contraceptives, toilet paper, sludge 
and garbage. The banks were covered with 
a thick deposit of gray muck... .” 

Buffalo—“Purple, red, and brown wastes 
could be seen dumping into the [Buffalo] 
river [near South Park Bridge]. Profuse solid 
waste lined the banks while the center of 
the river bubbled and was covered by a 
very heavy oil slick. An acrid odor was 
very noticeable. ... 

“The waterways ... are flagrantly used as 
open cesspools for the dumping of untreated 
sanitary and industrial wastes.” 

Massena—“The Massena village beach on 
the St. Lawrence River... had total coli- 
form counts as high as 36,800. This is more 
than ten times the standard for bathing 
water set by the state and more than thirty- 
six times the Federal standards.” 

Ogdensburg—"The water [of the St. Law- 
rence near a paper company outfall] was 
gray-green in color and could be distin- 
guished from the normal blue of the river. 
Multi-colored solids were observed in the 
water. .. = 

Rochester—“Total coliform counts [at On- 
tario Beach] ranged from 4,800 to 21,000 dur- 
ing the test period [July 13—August 31, 1968]. 
The water [on August 31] contained grease 
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balls, duckweed, foam and many small black 
solids. 

“The water [at Durand Beach August 3] 
contained cigarette butts, toilet paper, con- 
traceptives and small green balls, Total coH- 
form counts ranged from 5,200 to 27,000 
during the test period.” 

Rome—‘“Every sample taken of the waters 
in the Rome area was found to be at least 
three times over the maximum state stand- 
ards for bathing water. Coliform counts in 
the city indicate a large quantity of raw 
sewage is being dumped into the water.” 

Schenectady—"“at Freeman’s Bridge ... 
the Mohawk River was brown and covered 
with a thick gasoline slick. ... There was 
tar on the river bank... . A dark, tar-like 
mess was observed... .” 

Syracuse—“Onondaga Lake is of very poor 
quality . . . and appears to be serving as a 
large septic tank, The bottom was . . . com- 
posed of a filthy black material. 

. . . Syracuse as a whole is in dire need 
of drastic and immediate measures... . 
Every stream observed was no more than an 
open dumping ground for sewage, with total 
coliform counts ranging from 40,000 to 1,- 
400,000—far in excess of state standards.” 

Troy—“The City of Troy is built on a 
river of sewage. The Hudson River had coli- 
form counts ranging from 34,000 to 150,000. 
The coliform counts at the mouths of Poesten 
Kill and Wyant’s Kill were 395,000 and 265,000 
respectively. The lack of any treating facili- 
ties severely aggravates this problem... .” 

Utica—"The water [of Starch Factory 
Creek half a mile from its mouth] .. . con- 
tained large quantities of sewage solids and 
sewage material. A thick black sludge covered 
the bottom and banks and a strong sewage 
odor was noticed. 

“The City of Utica has no sewage treat- 
ment plant and dumps sixteen to seventeen 
million gallons a day of raw untreated sew- 
age into the Mohawk River.” 

Watertown—"The water (of Kelsey Creek 
at its mouth) was covered with gasoline slick. 
Black sludge and a brilliant orange and green 
film was observed. . . . A strong sewage odor 
was noted. 

“A sample was obtained from the Water- 
town Primary Sewage Treatment Plant efflu- 
ent after chlorination, just before it chan- 
neled into the Black River . . . sewage solids 
were observed.” 

In the report Harris summarized: 

“|, . each day our waters are being filled 
with an ever-increasing amount of untreated 
and poorly treated sewage material and in- 
dustrial wastes. 1 

“The waters of our state are in critical con- 
dition, with many of them hazardous to 
health. 

“The public must act now to demand 
proper, modern treatment of municipal and 
industrial wastes, and must closely check the 
plans for correcting the pollution to see if 
they are really adequate. The public must 
not in the future be lulled into a sense of se- 
curity or inactivity by . . . government of- 
ficials.” 

As a result of this study the Monroe Coun- 
ty Conservation Council, in the person of 
Harris, was able to speak with authority in 
the fall of 1969 at one of a series of public 
hearings conducted by the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Environmental Management 
and Natural Resources Subcommittee on the 
Ecological Problems of the Great Lakes. 

In testimony Harris urged abolishment of 
existing ground water standards and adop- 
tion of a whole new set, copies of which he 
made available, He further declared that the 
state’s water pollution control program “has 
been a complete failure ... primarily a prop- 
aganda program with almost no enforce- 
ment.” 

Referring to the 1968 study report he con- 
tinued: 

“The attitude toward water pollution in 
our state perhaps can be best be exemplified 
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by what has taken place at our state fair. A 
year ago, after it was revealed that the state 
fair was discharging raw sewage into Nine 
Mile Creek, it was found that coliform counts 
were over a million in 100cc of water, or more 
than 400 times the state limit of 2,400. 

“This year we returned to the state fair 
and the discharge had increased .. . the 
coliform counts ranged from four to sixteen 
million,” 

Harris also thinks the Legislature should 
take over from the Executive Branch “the re- 
sponsibility of our environment,” creating a 
separate agency responsible directly to the 
Legislature and advised by a board of experts 
none of whom shall come from government 
or certain industries whose products or proc- 
esses contribute to the pollution of the en- 
vironment. 

Harris’ conservation efforts, which he esti- 
mates consume twenty to thirty hours a 
week, are not limited to water pollution. A 
few years ago he read a newspaper report 
that respiratory deaths in Monroe County 
had increased out of proportion to the in- 
crease in population. He asked the state and 
county health departments if they would un- 
dertake air pollution tests. In the absence of 
affirmative answers he decided that his com- 
mittee would tackle the problem, 

To find out how such testing is done he 
consulted experts who advised him to go to 
Los Angeles. There he studied what he de- 
scribes as “the most effective program in the 
country.” (He is also impressed with Pitts- 
burgh and Toronto programs to abate all 
pollution.) 

“Los Angeles, perhaps of necessity, realized 
the danger of air pollution sooner than any 
other city in the country,” Harris relates, 
“and acted against auto manufacturers to re- 
duce the amount of pollutants and placed 
stringent restrictions on the air pollution 
emissions by industry. I was able to secure 
information that the gases released by almost 
any type of industry could be filtered or 
treated so that almost no pollutant reached 
the atmosphere.” 

In the summer of 1965 with $350 worth of 
equipment he began the tests on a random 
scientific basis. One night a week from 8 
p.m. to midnight he and his wife, together 
with the council's scientist, E, Grant Pike, 
and Mrs, Pike, obtained air samples at vari- 
ous points in Rochester. Later, with the aid 
of a rebuilt spectrophotometer, they meas- 
ured the amounts of gases in their samples. 

The results showed that the sulphur di- 
oxide level was higher than the average of 
the fifteen cities used by the government as 
a yardstick, and the nitrogen dioxide level 
was slightly lower. On the basis of this test- 
ing, his committee made recommendations to 
the state for air pollution control standards. 

“Our situation in Rochester is bad but 
not critical,” he maintains. “We have pointed 
up areas of concern and we continue to mon- 
itor areas where complaints are received. 

“But, more significantly, we have gone 
through the throes of setting up an air pol- 
lution testing program. We could help some- 
one else with a serious problem,” 

The discharge of radioactive material from 
atomic plants has also come under Harris’ 
scrutiny. On receipt of complaints about the 
atomic reprocessing plant near Springville, 
New York, Harris got himself a Geiger coun- 
ter, went to the area, climbed fences, found 
the outfall, took readings, and reported that 
the discharge was 6,000 times over the lim- 
its prescribed by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Through Senators Javits, Muskie, and the 
late Robert F. Kennedy, Harris made noise. 
Subsequently, the AEC directed the plant to 
reduce the amount of radioactive material it 
discharges. 

He and his committee are now undertak- 
ing to review the plans of every proposed 
atomic plant in the country and already have 
come out against the Bell Station plant on 
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Cayuga Lake in Central New York, the James 
A. Fitzpatrick plant on Lake Ontario, and 
the Oyster Creek plant on Barnegat Bay in 
New Jersey. 

Still another area of concern is landfill. 
Harris realized that much of the state-owned 
lakes and rivers were being filled in for pri- 
vate use, so again he and his committee went 
to work. One problem area was right in their 
own backyard: the south end of Ironde- 
quoit Bay just east of Rochester. The com- 
mittee dug up an 1870 map—‘“the earliest 
accurate survey we could find’—and showed 
that by comparison with recent aerial sur- 
veys fifty-one acres had been filled. 

With this and other evidence the conser- 
vationists approached state legislators and 
on January 1, 1966, a landfill section of the 
conservation law became effective. Essentially, 
it forbids landfilling without a state permit, 
such permit to be granted only if benefit from 
the proposed fill derives to the state. 

But more than three years later, at last 
September's state hearing, Harris expressed 
his utter disillusionment with the law: 

“The legislative intent has been ignored 
and one need only to look around to see how 
ineffective the law has been,” he stated, “In- 
stead of the applicant being required to 
prove conclusively that the fill will be bene- 
ficial to the state, the public must rise up 
in mass to fight . . . to prove that the pro- 
posed fill is harmful, while on many occasions 
the Conservation Department plays a passive 
role or supports the applicant.” 

When a permit was granted to a motel 
firm to fill in a portion of the north end of 
Conesus Lake, south of Rochester, the com- 
mittee decided the time had come to chal- 
lenge the law in court. At this writing the 
decision was pending in State Supreme Court. 

Harris speaks before college, civic, fraternal, 
church, or women’s groups an average of 
once every two weeks. The topic, of course, 
is pollution, His committee also has put to- 
gether a slide presentation on pollution, and 
this is available to schools. 

A slim, earnest, friendly sort, Harris looks 
younger than his 44 years despite a full head 
of pepper-and-salt hair. A native of East 
Rochester, he finished high school there in 
three years, manned a light machine gun 
with the 45th Infantry Division in Europe 
during World War II and received the Bronze 
Star, completed two years at the University 
of Rochester, got married, and in 1948 went 
to Albany Law School. Three years and as 
many children later he was graduated and 
the next year was admitted to the bar, 
becoming a partner in his father-in-law’s 
law firm. 

In addition to conservation and bar organi- 
zations he has been active in the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, Kiwanis, and his suburban 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Children too are much a part of the lives 
of Wayne and Joan Harris. They have six 
of their own plus one granddaughter, two 
Korean “daughters” whom they are putting 
through college, and several foster foreign 
children. The Harrises also are active in the 
Teenage Diplomat Program. 

Harris doesn’t hesitate to enlist his family, 
friends, neighbors, and business acquaint- 
ances in the cause of conservation. Many 
reports and presentations have been com- 
piled, collated, assembled, printed, bound, 
and so forth through hours of gratuitous 
help. 

As a result of this kind of effort and en- 
thusiasm, the twenty-club, 5,000-member 
Monroe County Conservation Council is the 
most active organization of its kind in the 
state and, perhaps, a model for citizen con- 
servation groups everywhere. 


THE RESPECTABLE WAYNE HARRIS 
(By Talis Bergmanis) 
Ten or fifteen years ago, Wayne Harris 


was considered sort of an oddball, an eccen- 
tric, a somewhat humorous character at best. 
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Today, he’s known to many as the most 
important, most powerful conservationist in 
the area. 

He's responsible, in great part, for up- 
grading the classification of local streams, 
closing polluted beaches, and obtaining more 
state funds for pollution control devices in 
Monroe County than in any other county 
in the state—including the boroughs of New 
York City. 

Harris’ rise to respectability is as much 
the result of his own hard work as of the 
new public awareness of the environment. 

He became interested in conservation 
shortly after he graduated from Albany Law 
School in 1951. 

In those days, conservation consisted of 
Boy Scouts planting trees and Smokey the 
Bear warning people not to burn them down. 
Environment was a word used by sociologists 
and psychologists. People worried about air 
only if the rear tire was losing it, about 
water only if the front lawn needed it. 

But a few people were talking about pollu- 
tion and Harris, “looking for a way to con- 
tribute to the community,” was impressed 
enough to look into the problem. He joined 
the Monroe County Conservation Council, 
an organization of delegates from 20 area 
conservation groups, which today represents 
about 6,000 people. Harris was president of 
MCCC from 1956 to 1959. Since then he’s 
served as chairman of the council's Air and 
Water Pollution Committee. 

“We took tests (in 1955-1956) to find out 
how good or bad our water was,” he recalls. 
“Federal recommendations are that coli- 
form—which is an indicator of sewage bac- 
teria in water—shouldn’t exceed 1,000 parts 
in 100 c.c. of water. In New York, we're more 
lax, and have set a count of 2,400 as our 
standard. Well, we took tests at the mouth 
of the Genesee, where our beaches are and 
where our kids swim, and got counts of 
800,000. We were amazed. But we were even 
more amazed by the attitude of the County 
Health Department. They said ‘Naw, there's 
no real problem.’ They ignored us completely, 
and that really set us off. 

“Initially everyone thought we were 
wrong. It was hard for people to believe that 
the Health Department wasn't doing its job. 
But we always backed up our charges with 
tests and eventually the facts proved we 
were right. 

“That's one reason we've been successful. 
If you talk in general terms about lost beauty 
and how the rivers are full of junk, you'll 
get nowhere. To impress the politicians and 
bureaucrats you need test results, expert wit- 
nesses, samples, photos, and statistics.” 

Harris’ first major victory came in 1956 
when the state was classifying all rivers as 
A, B, C, D, or E. “A” meant the river must 
be kept clean enough for drinking; “B” 
meant good enough for swimming; “C” 
meant good enough for fishing; and “D” 
and “E” meant good for nothing except 
shuttling sewage. 

City Hall, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
County Health Department, and local indus- 
tries all wanted the lower Genesee (from the 
barge canal to Lake Ontario) classified D. 
Harris and MCCC stood virtually alone in 
demanding a B classification. 

Somehow, Harris came away from the hear- 
ing with a special B classification, not quite 
as good as B, but much better than D. In 
1966 it was upgraded to B, and today, all 
streams in the area, plus the barge canal, 
have that classification. 

“Unfortunately,” Harris points out, “you 
still can’t swim in them, because the classi- 
fications aren't enforced. Dumps leach into 
them, inefficient sewage plants discharge 
into them, industries pour wastes into them, 
and the Health Department does nothing 
about it. You see, if they jump on Henrietta, 
they'll have to jump on Brighton, and on 
Kodak, and on the City of Rochester, and so 
on. They don’t want that. 
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“But God help you if you're a homeowner 
and a leak develops in your septic tank. 
They'll hop on you right way. The City of 
Rochester and Eastman Kodak can foul the 
Genesee with thousands of gallons of effluent 
each day. But you, a little guy with a leaky 
septic tank, they’ll tell you to get that fixed 
quick. You're a health hazard, a menace to 
the community.” 

(Kodak is building its own $7 million 
treatment plant, but Harris fears it won't be 
as efficient as the company says it will.) 

As the smoke settled from the Genesee 
River classification battle, Harris planned his 
next skirmish, on the sands of the city’s two 
beaches, Ontario and Durand-Eastman. In 
the early 1960's, citing the high coliform 
count in the water, he asked that they be 
closed. 

“The area’s sewage plants were completely 
inadequate and Rochester was dumping 93 
million gallons of untreated sewage into the 
lake every day. We felt that if we could force 
the Health Department to close the beaches, 
thus admitting there was a health problem, 
then we could work for action on the source 
of the problem—the over-loaded treatment 
plants. If officials don't acknowledge a prob- 
lem, you can’t press them to come up with a 
solution.” 

Getting no action locally, Harris repeat- 
edly wrote and telegraphed the State De- 
partment of Health, Goy. Rockefeller, Sen. 
Robert F. Kennedy, and even Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart Udall. 

Finally, in 1967, after their own samples 
showed coliform counts as high as 52,000, 
the State Department of Health acted. They 
ordered that the County Health Department 
refuse the beaches a permit to open. County 
Health Director Dr. Wendell Ames termed 
the pollution “a trivial thing”, but closed the 
ames They've stayed closed since. Sort 
of. 

The county still keeps lifeguards at On- 
tario Beach, explaining that as long as people 
are using the beach, someone should be there 
to keep it safe. 

Harris disagrees with the policy: “They 
close the beaches but keep the lifeguards. 
Some uninformed person comes along, sees 
the lifeguards and figures the water must 
be clean, right? Who would dream that the 
county would station lifeguards beside water 
that no one should swim in? This is the sort 
of thinking we have to deal with constantly. 
We'd laugh if it wasn’t so serious.” 

Although Harris isn’t laughing, he is per- 
haps frowning a bit less about water pollu- 
tion here, Partly asa result of his long 
campaign for cleaner water, two large treat- 
ment plants (the $49 million Durand-East- 
man and $28 million Greece-Parma) are 
under construction and should be operating 
by 1972. And while they won’t come close 
to solving Rochester’s water pollution prob- 
lem, they'll be the best ones on the Great 
Lakes. 

The interceptor sewers linking into them 
are financed in part by approximately $140 
million in state funds that Monroe County 
has received for pollution control projects 
during the past few years. That’s more than 
any other county has received, including the 
notoriously polluted Buffalo, Albany-Troy, 
and New York City areas. 

“It’s not proper or fair,” Harris says, “but 
we're getting it. Presumably they figure 
if they can pour in enough money here, 
they can silence our group.” 

If anything, Harris and the MCCC are 
growing more influential and more vocal all 
the time. Their key to success is the cadre 
of multi-talented, hard-nosed volunteers 
Harris has gathered around him. 

When & conservation group appealed for 
help in fighting a landfill on Conesus Lake, 
Harris had expert witnesses—scientists, pro- 
fessors, engineers—to testify at the hearings. 

When he needed samples from the mouth 
of an outfall pipe, 40 feet deep in Lake On- 
tario, scuba divers were available. 
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He also has an excellent working rela- 
tionship with the Rochester Committee for 
Scientific Information. RCSI is a non-profit 
group of scientists and laymen which con- 
troversial issues and investigates scientific 
findings. 

(“We never make recommendations, says 
George Berg, associate professor in UR’s de- 
partment of radiation, biology and bio- 
physics, and past president of RCSI. “We 
report our findings and tell people what the 
choices are.) 

Occasionally Harris and ROSI co-operate 
in gathering information, and Harris uses 
RCSI findings in his battles. Besides RCSI’s 
outside help, Harris has his own group of 
maybe a half-dozen specialists, plus another 
dozen hard workers. 

There’s Jack Bennett, president of Stewart 
& Bennett, Inc. He’s an expert in heavy 
construction and, among other things, re- 
views plans for treatment plants. 

There are Grant Pike, a research scientist 
at Pfaudler Co., and Charles DeMarco, a 
staff physician in the medical department at 
Xerox. Both are experts on atomic plants 
and their accompanying health hazards. 

There's Bill Lindner, a retired assistant 
supervisor in the Conservation Department. 
His vast knowledge of the state’s fish and 
stream conditions is useful at hearings. 

Then there are the engineers, Roger Hod- 
ley, Michael Rowland, and Ray Taylor, cur- 
rently checking dams, combined sewer sys- 
tems, and dredging problems. 

Joseph Barra and Hugh Mitchell are pre- 
paring pollution information for high schools 
and colleges. Ray Huther is revising a slide 
presentation that he, William Hutchinson 
and Harris use when they speak before clubs 
and organizations. Herb Nerwin and Sam 
Thrash are working on air pollution tests. 
Art Littlefield and Stewart Cartier are doing 
similar work with water. And Jim Kuhn and 
Stan Collier are trying to drum up some 
funds to keep it all going. 

No one is paid, but MCCC constantly needs 
money for buying equipment, for answering 
conservationists’ pleas for help and informa- 
tion, for publishing reports, and even for 
occasionally hiring someone to watch dump 
violators or take state-wide tests. They rely 
mainly on MCCC dues and whatever their 
speakers can pick up, but occasionally a bene- 
factor drops by. Several years ago, Robert E. 
Lee, a manufacturer’s representative, donated 
$5,000. And sometimes they get a windfall in 
the form of contributed services. 

Like the Daily Record printing 500 copies 
of a thick pollution report free of charge 

“I don’t know much about printing,” Harris 
says, “but that had to cost them at least 
$5,000"). Like Lawyer’s Co-op binding 35 
600-page briefs when Harris was battling a 
land developer. (“About a $1,500 job.”) Like 
Crosman Arms Co., Inc., donating guns and 
ammunition for the MCCC shooting booth in 
the Sport and Boat Show. (“We made over 
$500 on that.”) 

Although people willing to help Harris are 
exceptions, so too are the ones trying to 
hinder him. Open animosity has declined 
considerably since the early years. 

He’s “respectable” by all standards. A fam- 
ily of six kids (plus two who are foreign 
students who are staying with them); law 
partnership in Keenan, Carroll, Harris, 
Creary, Beck & Galloway, and plenty of civic 
awards. (Rochester Downtown Club’s 1965 
Kiwanian of the Year; Real Estate Board of 
Rochester's 1966 Lester P. Slade Civic Award; 
and New York State Conservationist Coun- 
cil’s 1967 Water Conservationist of the Year.) 

No one scoffs or snickers at Harris’ accu- 
sations any more—at least not openly. Even 
County Health Director Dr. Wendell Ames 
claims, “There are no real differences between 
us and Mr. Harris.” 

State Senator Thomas Laverne says, “Some 
people feel Wayne’s a bit too idealistic, too 
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uncompromising, too overzealous. But, per- 
sonally, I've never faulted a man for actively 
pursuing a desirable goal. I’ve known him 20 
years and during that time he’s been the 
forerunner in pointing out environmental 
crises and proposing solutions. 

“As for his disagreements with the Health 
Department, well, the department has legal 
limitations and these often conflict with 
Wayne's sense of urgency.” 

Assemblyman Frank Carroll puts it a bit 
more strongly: “Harris is the type to take 
the bull by the horns. He'll challenge au~- 
thority if he feels that’s what should be 
done. Authority isn’t used to this, doesn’t 
like it, and won’t accept it. 

“He's even bucked the governor’s policies, 
and though I’m a Republican, I think he’s 
often been correct. He doesn’t go off half- 
cocked; he gets his information and when 
he’s sure of his case, he presents it.” 

The recent public interest in the environ- 
ment has helped Harris’ crusading, and he’s 
trying to convert that interest into action. 
He’s speaking frequently and already is book- 
ing some speaking dates into October. 

To people asking the inevitable question, 
“What can I do?” he advises forming small 
groups and working locally. 

“I don’t talk about the great problems, be- 
cause people can’t do anything about them. 
Instead I suggest they take a look at the 
Brighton dump leaching into Irondequoit 
Bay or the grossly overloaded Henrietta sew- 
ers. I tell them to go out in their own com- 
munity, see what’s wrong, organize, and then 
go ask the health officials and town council- 
men why they're allowing those conditions 
to exist. The important thing is to work, 
document, and exert pressure. 

“Boycotting mnon-disposable bottles and 
high-phosphate detergents is all right, but 
boycotting isn’t a substitute for actively 
working on a problem. And as for some of 
the symbolic acts, like dumping a bucket of 
polluted water on some Official’s desk, I just 
can’t see that. You can't convince anyone 
that way. 

“What I think should be done is to form 
a state commission that would have all reg- 
ulatory power in matters of air and water. 
They'd have power to set standards and to 
haul down violators. 

“And this commission would answer to the 
legislature, not to the executive branch. The 
legislature is more responsive to the people. 
It’s less likely to ignore the issue or to give 
in to interest groups. For instance, the legis- 
lature recently passed our toughest law on 
boat pollution, requiring holding tanks, only 
to have it nullified by Rocky’s order to the 
State Health Department not to enforce it. 

“That sort of thing can’t go on. We've got 
to stop it and start anew. People have to 
get interested, they have to work, and they 
have to exert pressure.” 


SPEAKER JOHN W. McCORMACK 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful for the privilege of being able to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to a 
great, yet humble American, Speaker 
JOHN W. MCCORMACK. 

There is really nothing anyone can say 
that will adequately describe his con- 
tribution to our Nation. Only history it- 
self can do him the justice he deserves. 

A great nation is propelled by con- 
tinual progress, progress resulting from 
the actions of men of the caliber of JOHN 
McCormack. 
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As Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, all of JOHN McCormack’s 
energies were directed with only one pur- 
pose in mind—the good of the Republic. 
When the youth of our Nation will ask 
what is a true patriot, the life of JOHN 
McCormack will answer their question. 

Iam honored and grateful to have had 
the privilege of serving in this body with 
JOHN McCormack. My association with 
him has been more than beneficial. I 
have found him to be a kindly, a fine, a 
decent, and a tolerant man. He has al- 
ways treated me decently and with kind- 
ness. If I am reelected, I shall indeed 
miss his presence. 

Mr. Speaker, Jonn, I wish you good 
health, good fortune, and long life. May 
you continue to serve our country, in re- 
tirement for at least as long as you 
served it as Speaker of the House. 


“SUPERHIGHWAY—SUPERHOAX” 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr, RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the crisis in 
transportation has been escalating in 
the past several years, and the need for 
a balanced transportation policy is evi- 
dent. Yet highways and more highways 
are too often seen as the solution to the 
crisis. 

Instead of being avenues of swift 
transportation, highways have become 
virtual interstate parking lots. They 
have brought increased traffic, increased 
automotive air pollution, and decreased 
efficiency of mass transportation systems. 

They make transportation virtually 
impossible for those who cannot own 
or drive a car. These people often find 
it impossible to get anywhere as a re- 
sult of our Nation’s inadequate mass 
transit system. 

In addition, highways are often built 
through our inner cities, displacing peo- 
ple from their homes and businesses 
without community consultation or 
planning. 

A new book has been published by 
Doubleday & Co., which deals with the 
Interstate Highway System and the phi- 
losophy of those who promote it. 

Entitled, “Superhighway—Superhoax,” 
the book was written by Helen Leavitt, 
who was displaced by the freeway sys- 
tem which is presently being constructed 
in Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Leavitt’s book criticizes the high- 
way program for not accomplishing its 
major purpose—that of moving traffic. 
Instead, she sees the building of high- 
ways as a hindrance to mobility, fur- 
ther clogging the roads rather than 
clearing them. 

I am inserting in the RECORD a review 
of Mrs. Leavitt’s book, which appeared 
in the May 17 New York Times Book 
Review. It was written by A. B. C. Whip- 
ple, editor of the Time-Life Books 
Division. 

I commend the review to my col- 
leagues, I think it points out what Mrs. 
Leavitt is trying to say and what I have 
been trying to say every since I came 
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to Congress. If we are going to get our- 
selves out of our daily massive traffic 
jam, more super highway construction 
is not the answer. 

The answer is a clean, quick, and effi- 
cient mass transportation system which 
will permit all Americans to reach their 
destinations in a reasonable amount of 
time: 

[From the New York Times Book Review, 
May 17, 1970] 


SuPERHIGHWAY—SUPERHOAX 
(By A. B. C. Whipple) 


A few years ago some highway engineers 
planned a new freeway for Washington, which 
would cut through an area containing some 
embassies, foreign restaurants, a bit of a 
slum and some renovated houses. One of 
those houses was owned by a lady named 
Helen Leavitt, and thus the highway engi- 
neers made a major miscalculation. 

Hell hath few furies like a lady confront- 
ed with a highway through her living room, 
and the result in this case is a highly in- 
dignant book which should be read (at least 
in part) not only by those whose neighbor- 
hoods have been threatened but also by 
everyone who has bogged down in a traffic 
jam on a supposedly high-speed thruway 
(and who has not done that?). “Superhigh- 
way—Superhoax” is as one-sided and admon- 
itory as it sounds. It is a slashing attack on 
the entire Interstate Highway System and on 
the philosophy of superhighway engineering 
itself 

Reading the book is a bit like driving 
cross-country. There are long arid stretches 
of statistics, transcripted remarks from in- 
terminable and countless hearings, commit- 
tee reports and testimony in mind-dulling 
detail. And then there are striking glimpses 
of fascinating facts and compelling argu- 
ments. The reader, unlike the driver, can fly 
past the barren stretches and linger over 
such intriguing facts as these: 

The Interstate Highway System has so far 
cost $33-billion, and it is only two-thirds 
completed. In other words, the United States 
has spent more in getting to California than 
in going to the moon. 

Americans spend twice as much on high- 
ways as on education. 

In 1967 the Air Force experienced 70 per 
cent more deaths in private off-duty motor 
vehicle accidents in the United States than 
from enemy action in Vietnam. (Mrs. Leavitt 
does not neglect to mention the already well- 
publicized statistic that automobiles have 
killed more Americans than all our wars 
combined.) You might try this one on your 
teen-age son: his chances of survival are 
greater in Vietnam than at home driving a 
car. 

In car-truck collisions, for every truck 
driver killed 38 auto drivers are. (I wonder 
what the ratio is for those tractor-trailer 
drivers.) 

When you buy a $3,000 car you are com- 
mitting yourself to an expenditure of $11,- 
000 over the next 10 years even if you can 
keep the car running that long. If you trade 
your car in every year, add $8,420. (These 
figures do not include financing costs.) 

In Tokyo the carbon-monoxide situation is 
already so bad that traffic police have to take 
time out to inhale oxygen every two hours. 

In some cities the school playgrounds 
have been made into parking lots for the 
teachers’ cars. 

But Mrs. Leavitt's major criticism is that 
the American superhighway program, “the 
largest public works program ever under- 
taken by man,” with all its expense and de- 
struction of city and countryside, has not 
accomplished its one objective: to keep traf- 
fic moving. The more highways we build, the 
more automobiles pour onto them and clog 
them. 
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“For the past 30 years,” she claims, “the 
number of persons entering the central busi- 
ness district of our major cities has remained 
constant. Interestingly enough, the number 
of automobiles entering the same area has 
steadily risen over the same period of time.” 
In other words, more people aren't clogging 
those highways. More cars are. 

Evidently the more highways the engineers 
build, the more cars appear from nowhere 
to crowd them. Long Island is an impressive 
example of this frustrating balance of na- 
ture. The ground on that island is nearly 
covered with concrete. And yet such thor- 
oughfares as the Long Island Expressway are 
known as “the longest parking lot in the 
world.” Mrs. Leavitt estimates that a car- 
borne commuter on Long Island moves at 
the rate of six to twelve miles per hour, which 
is a slight improvement over pedestrian loco- 
motion but not as fast as a horse and buggy 
and a great deal slower than a Boston Whaler 
with an 18 h.p. motor. 

This phenomenon has some complex polit- 
ical causes. Local mayors seize the oppor- 
tunity to divert highways into their cities, 
which helps provide communter thorough- 
fares but clogs and slows interstate traffic 
and has the longer-range effect of crippling 
such mass transit as railroads. And by the 
time the railroad has limped to a halt, the 
highway system cannot handle the former 
trainriders’ cars. Commuters who are serv- 
iced (one is tempted to use the farmer’s defi- 
nition of the word) by the Penn Central Rail- 
road have a vivid example of this. 

Mrs. Leavitt is at her best at what she 
obviously enjoys most: exposing and con- 
demning the superhighway proponents 
whom she calls the “highwaymen”—the con- 
struction firms, the auto manufacturers, the 
oil and rubber companies who band together 
to support more and more highways for more 
and more cars. 

They are silly, of course, when they argue 
that superhighways could evacuate cities in 
time of war; anyone who has seen a rush 
hour in any city knows that is impossible. 
And Mrs. Leayitt is understandably sarcastic 
about one highway proponent’s claim that 
highways are good for fish because trout like 
to nap under bridges. But she lets her indig- 
nation run away with her when she caus- 
tically quotes the Clay Report’s claim that 
the automobile “has restored a way of life 
in which the individual may live in a friendly 
neighborhood . .. it has made us one country 
and a united people.” This is true. The 
problem is that we have let our cars get 
out of control. 

The answer? Abolish the Highway Trust 
Fund, Mrs. Leavitt urges. It is a repository 
for all auto-associated taxes, which by law 
can be spent only on highways. She claims 
that when Federal and local auto taxes are 
added together, they amount to a slush fund 
of nearly $15-billion a year. And since most 
of this money can be spent only on high- 
ways, Parkinson’s Law goes into effect: in- 
stead of questioning what our highway needs 
reaily are, our politicians merely decide how 
to spend the money, 

Mrs, Leavitt makes sense to me when she 
argues that the tax money collected from 
auto drivers should be used for some of our 
other pressing needs instead of only for 
highways as it is today. If we use Highway 
Fund money only for highways, why not con- 
fine cigarette-tax money to a massive pro- 
gram to find a safe cigarette? To confine 
auto-tax revenues to highways, she says, is 
like earmarking all liquor-tax revenues for 
improving saloons. She urges that auto-tax 
revenues be put into the general treasury, 
and highway needs should compete with 
other pressing needs—for education, ghetto 
renovation and even mass transit, which our 
highways have done so much to cripple. 

She quotes a “Prayer for America’s Road 
Builders,” which was intoned for a Virginia 
Road Builders Association meeting by the 
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Rev. Raymond F. Wrenn, presumably with a 
straight face. It goes like this: 

“O Almighty God, who has given us this 
earth and has appointed men to have dom- 
ination over it; who has commanded us to 
make straight the highways, to lift up the 
valleys, and to make the mountains low, we 
ask thy blessing upon these men who do 
just that. Fill them with a sense of accom- 
plishment, not just for the roads built, but 
for the ways opened for the lengthening of 
visions, the broader hopes and the greater 
joys which make these highways a possibil- 
ity for mankind. 

“Bless these, our Nation’s road builders, 
and their friends. For the benefits we reap 
from their labors, we praise thee; may thy 
glory be revealed in us, Amen.” 

Mrs. Leavitt had better brace herself for 
counter-attack from armies of superhigh- 
way proponents, some perhaps motivated by 
greed but many others as dedicated to the 
public welfare as she is. Judging by her 
polemical style in this book, I'd say she is 
quite capable of taking them on. 


CONGRESSIONAL REPORT TO 
NINTH DISTRICT RESIDENTS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By CONGRESSMAN LEE H, HAMILTON) 


From the long view of history, perhaps the 
most significant action taken by the Con- 
gress in 1969 was the Senate resolution ex- 
pressing its view that the President should 
not make foreign commitments without the 
approval of Congress. 

The United States has treaties for collec- 
tive defense with 43 countries. We also have 
many executive agreements and declarations, 
military assistamce programs, and bases in 
more than 60 countries, Each treaty varies in 
the extent to which it commits the U.S., but 
in general, there is an agreement to assist in 
the event of armed attack. The treaties do 
not spell out the precise action which the 
United States would take; that is left for 
the President and Congress to decide. 

Virtually all our foreign commitments are 
made in the belief that they are required 
by our national interest. They result from 
our view of the Communist threat, an aware- 
ness of the political and military vulner- 
ability of other nations, and the Nmitations 
of the United Nations. 

Why, then, are we reassessing our commit- 
ments? The most immediate reason is un- 
doubtedly Vietnam, which has led us to 
question our other security commitments. 
The long struggle in Vietnam, now entering 
its 10th year, has profoundly affected public 
attitudes toward our security commitments, 
and has led, for example, to the Senate 
resolution urging limitations on executive 
action. 

The American public recognizes the global 
responsibilities of a super power, but they 
reject the idea that this nation is the police- 
man of the world. 

The Soviet Union, despite the Czechoslo- 
vakian invasion, no longer seems such an 
immediate threat as it did during the days 
of Stalin. The nature of the threat is difficult 
to assess, but if it is diminishing, the need 
for military alliances also is diminishing. 
Such a view changes the nature of an al- 
lance, reducing the emphasis on deterrence 
and increasing the emphasis on political con- 
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sultation and a greater coordination of com- 
mon interests, This is already occurring in 
NATO. 

The gradual emergence of new power cen- 
ters such as Japan, or a European grouping, 
eventually may relieve the United States of 
some of its international burdens as these 
new powers assume greater responsibility for 
defense. Some day, regional grouping may 
provide military protection for a wide area. 

Faced with these considerations on the 
rapidly changing world scene, U.S. policy- 
makers are asking themselves: 

Has the threat to our interest by other 
powers changed or declined so much that 
we can begin to withdraw from collective 
security arrangements? 

Have basic Soviet objectives changed? 

Is Soviet and Chinese Communist armed 
strength declining or increasing with rela- 
tion to that of the United States and its 
allies? 

Which will lead us to peace: Some degree of 
withdrawal of U.S. military presence abroad, 
or the continued maintenance of clear and 
firm collective security arrangements in 
critical areas? 

Do our commitments abroad create insta- 
bility at home by reducing our capability to 
solve our domestic problems? 

Although the Constitution provides that 
the Congress shall declare war, it is clear 
that under our constitutional system, the 
source of foreign policy is the President. He 
must weigh what the capabilities and re- 
sources of the U.S. are and what must be 
done for national security. He must assess the 
costs and risks of such commitments against 
the cost and risks of not making a commit- 
ment. Seldom can he—or any of us—be sure 
if the assessment is correct. 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker pro tempore, I would like to join 
with my colleagues in saluting today one 
of the finest men it has ever been my 
privilege to know, the Honorable JOHN 
W. McCormack, of Massachusetts, our 
beloved Speaker. So much can be said of 
Joun McCormack and yet no matter how 
glowing our praise the words pale beside 
the man himself. We can talk of his ex- 
pertise and determination in debate, his 
leadership in national and party affairs, 
and his valuable counsel. But this does 
not begin to scrape the surface of this 
giant of a man. How can one put into 
words what the presence of JOHN McCor- 
mack has meant to this body? In the past 
8% years during which he has served 
continuously as Speaker, Congress has 
enacted more vital social legislation than 
it had in its entire previous history. And 
I wonder how much of it could have been 
accomplished without the skills of JOHN 
McCormack. He knew how to compro- 
mise, and he knew how and when 
to press a point. But most of all 
he knew his House of Representa- 
tives. Joun McCormack dedicated his 
life to this House of Representatives and 
it was a proud dedication, one shared 
only by his God, his country, and his 
lovely wife, Harriet. I feel very privileged 
in having known and served with JOHN 
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McCormack for these many years. My 
mind fills with so many happy occasions 
shared with the Speaker. I remember in 
particular the evening we both received 
the rank of knight commander with 
star of the order of St. Gregory the 
Great from Pope Pius XII, presented to 
us at the apostolic delegate’s residence 
on Massachusetts Avenue by the now 
Amleto Cardinal Cicognani. Over the 
years we have become, I believe, very 
close friends and so it is extremely dif- 
ficult for me today to say farewell. We 
shall miss JoHN McCormack, the 
Speaker, and we shail miss JOHN McCor- 
mack, the man, but most of all we shall 
miss JoHN McCormack, our good friend. 
I join with all my colleagues here today 
in wishing many, many years of con- 
tented and well-earned leisure to Speaker 
and Mrs. McCormack. 


GREENSBORO CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


HON. RICHARDSON PREYER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. PREYER. Mr. Speaker, function- 
ing as a community development corpo- 
ration, the Greensboro Chamber of 
Commerce has moved aggressively but 
sensitively into the field of human rela- 
tions during the past 3 years. 

As its current president, Kemp C. Clen- 
denin, Jr., has stated: 

Race should not be a factor in community 
and personal life except to assure the devel- 
opment of an open community and equal 
opportunity community. 


The chamber’s executive vice presi- 


dent, William B. Little; underscores 
chamber policy by stressing that “lead- 
ership must come from within the com- 
munity to solve the human problems and 
the conditions which keep a true spirit 
of community unity from being a real- 
ity.” 

The Greensboro Chamber of Com- 
merce has more than 1,550 members, of 
which about 250 are black. It has long 
been noted as a creative and resourceful 
organization, more willing than many 
other chambers of commerce to enter 
new fields of chamber activity, to en- 
courage open community discussion and 
forthright action, and to take the risks 
which arise from controversy and think- 
ing out loud. 

The chamber has now published two 
documents—one entitled “One Commu- 
nity,” background on the yarious race 
relations activities of the chamber, and 
the other entitled “Something’s Got To 
Give,” a study of 12 attitudes which af- 
fect the community’s ability to solve its 
human relations problems. These two 
documents show considerable insight in- 
to the whole complex of urban problems 
which beset our nation and deserve care- 
ful reading by each Member of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the timeliness 
of the chember’s two documents, I in- 
sert them in the RECORD for the informa- 
tion of the House of Representatives, I 
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am also inserting, for background, an 
article (“Soul Chamber in North Caro- 
lina”) which appeared this month in 
Emphasis magazine, published by the 
National Association of Market Develop- 
ers: 


“SOUL” CHAMBER IN NoRTH CAROLINA 


Probably the “most together” Chamber of 
Commerce in the country is the tradition- 
flouting Greensboro Chamber of Commerce. 

“They catch a lot of hell from some of the 
white folk, but they keep right at it,” says 
David Richmond, one of the four black stu- 
dents at North Carolina A&T State University 
in Greensboro who participated in the na- 
tion's first sit-in in 1960 and now is an active 
chamber committee member. 

“They're for real,” says Richmond, “and 
they’ve got something going here.” The 
Greensboro Chamber—which has almost 250 
black members, more than any other cham- 
ber in the United States—has become an ef- 
fective “inside agitator” against racial dis- 
crimination and prejudice. 

The Greensboro Chamber is nationally rec- 
ognized among Chambers as the most thor- 
oughly involved in socioeconomic develop- 
ment. “Cultural racism is our number one 
problem although it’s hard for white citizens 
to admit,” explains Allen Wannamaker, white 
radio executive and former chamber presi- 
dent. “We've got to get to the root of the 
problem. You can’t solve problems unless you 
look at the causes, and you can’t solve prob- 
lems by just talking,” he said. 

“One of the biggest things we've run into 
is the. bad general reputation of chambers 
of commerce—the fact that Chambers have 
largely shied away from controversy, scared 
to rock the boat, carried away with smoke- 
stack-hunting and luring tourists and all the 
while letting the conditions of poverty and 
racial discrimination take their expensive 
toll,” Chamber Executive President William 
B. Little says. According to Little, black eco- 
nomic development is needed “if we really 
mean it when we say we're for an open com- 
munity and total community development.” 

At last year’s community memorial pro- 
gram in honor of Martin Luther King, co- 
sponsored by the Greensboro Chamber of 
Commerce, one business leader put it this 
way; “We don’t need a pacification program 
to make milque-toasts out of militants and 
Amy Vanderbilts out of bigots. We need to 
change the attitudes and conditions which 
underlie bad human relations.” 

One of four Greensboro citizens is black, 
This Piedmont North Carolina city of 160,000 
is the manufacturing and marketing center 
of a metropolitan area of 750,000 people, in- 
cluding 170,000 blacks. Three colleges and 
two universities, including Bennett College 
m A&T University, are located in Greens- 

ro. 

Black Attorney Henry Frye, a member of 
the North Carolina House of Representatives 
and a former chairman of the Chamber's 
Community Unity Division, is now organizing 
a black-owned bank in the city. Albert Webb, 
one of four black members of the Chamber’s 
board of directors last year and executive 
vice-president of a black-owned savings and 
loan association, sees white attitudes as 
changing slowly and believes that the white 
community, including the Chamber, doesn’t 
fully realize how much change is necessary. 

Chamber President and Realtor Kemp 
Clendenin isn’t misunderstood by most 
blacks and whites in Greensboro when he 
says “we've got a long row to hoe but we've 
got to get the whole community turned on 
to get race out of the way as a factor in our 
business, civic, and personal lives.” In April 
he helped to settle a rent strike (recognition 
of a black tenants union was one of the 
settlement terms) and led the Chamber to 
establish a substantially financed housing 
foundation. 
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The Chamber conducts year-round sensi- 
tivity training programs, finances a com- 
munity-wide manpower development. effort 
to bring hard-to-employ persons into pro- 
ductive employment, pushes for area repre- 
sentation in local government, and promotes 
open housing and the elimination of sub- 
standard housing. 

Two years ago, the Chamber organized a 
network of neighborhood discussion cells “to 
talk about things some people say we aren’t 
suppose to talk about, like open housing, 
school desegregation, and civic club discrimi- 
nation.” The name “cell” created some initial 
opposition because it sounded subversive, 
says Clendenin, but after hundreds of cell 
meetings both name and concept have 
caught on. 

The Chamber's public relations director, 
Hal Sieber, outspoken impresario of the 
Chamber's thrust for an open community, 
dislikes publicity about the progress made 
in the community since 1967 when the Sie- 
ber-led Chamber revolt against racism got in 
full swing. “There is nothing to brag about.” 
Even blacks in Greensboro who are most 
critical of the Establishment seem to take 
pride in the Chamber’s sense of commitment 
and activist stance. Black Activist Cecil 
Rouson says “the Greensboro Chamber of 
Commerce, especially Hal (Sieber), is to- 
gether, man, the closest thing to a soul 
chamber anywhere.” 

Defense Department Contracts Compliance 
official Charles E. Smith, a black man and 
former Detroit attorney, sums it up: “The 
Greensboro Chamber is the most effective 
civil rights organization in Greensboro. They 
don’t pull any punches. They know their 
limitations but they take advantage of their 
strengths. As a black man, I’m impressed by 
what I have seen happen in Greensboro, and 
it ought to be happening everywhere else.” 

Editor’s Note: Emphasis Magazine, recog- 
nizing the Greensboro Chamber's sustained 
emphasis of a total community concept, pre- 
sents this special feature on the Greensboro 
Chamber of Commerce “for its awareness of 
the black business and professional man, the 
black consumer and customer, and the need 
for black economic development in the in- 
terest of one community and an equal oppor- 
tunity community.” Emphasis "70 congratu- 
lates the Greensboro Chamber and encour- 
ages other chambers of commerce to make 
similar entry into the field of socio-economic 
development and the promotion of attitude 
change. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Entitled One Community, this report in- 
cludes certain Think-in results and other 
statistical data pertaining to the Greensboro 
Chamber's race relations-related activities 
during the past three years. 

One Community represents the efforts of 
hundreds of Chamber members and commu- 
nity citizens under the leadership of three 
Chamber presidents, including Allen Wanna- 
maker and Albert 8. Lineberry. However, 
“one community” represents a goal, not a 
reality. This background report reflects a 
growing commitment of leadership and mem- 
bership resources to the problem-insolving 
tasks posed by the “one community” goal. 

In a sense, this report is an inventory 
of the accomplishments and frustrations, 
actions, and reactions, which have accom- 
panied the Chamber’s thrust into uncharted 
territory. Because the race relations-related 
problems are numerous, progress made by 
the Chamber and the community must be 
considered relatively small. On the other 
hand, the community’s current posture would 
indicate that groundwork has been laid for 
considerable progress in the offing. 

In a time of transition, change is difficult 
to evaluate. For this reason, some of the 
comments made in this report are bound to 
be understatements or overstatements. 
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In the face of day-to-day community 
events, some of the Think-in and survery 
responses are bound to be subject-thoughts 
by the participating Chamber members, 

One Community includes more questions 
than answers, It shows a greater depend- 
ence on art than science, more room for 
improvement and less improvement than 
might be suggested by effort and commit- 
ment, and probably less effort and commit- 
ment than what a later generation of Cham- 
ber members might consider appropriate 
under the circumstances, 

The Greensboro Chamber of Commerce 
acknowledges technical assistance from spe- 
clalists on the faculties of North Carolina 
A & T State University, Guiford College, and 
the University of North Carolina at Greens- 
boro and Chapel Hill, also the North Caro- 
lina Good Neighbor Council and members 
of the North Carolina Association of Human 
Relations officials. Hundreds of Chamber 
members, principally of the Public Relations 
and Community Unity Divisions, actively 
participated in the development and execu- 
tion of activities described in the report. The 
Chamber is also grateful to the North Caro- 
lina Fund, Inc., for grant-in-aid assistance 
to support some part of the Chamber's hu- 
man relations program. 

Kemp C, CLENDENIN, Jr., 
President. 


ONE COMMUNITY 


SOME BACKGROUND ON RACE RELATIONS-RELATED 
ACTIVITIES OF THE GREENSBORO CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


It is generally recognized that a commu- 
nity’s institutional inflexibility and insensi- 
tivity to the various aspects and implica- 
tions of poverty are major barriers to the 
correction of certain social and economic in- 
equities. There appears to be a need for 
activism within the established institutions 
of the community in order to create a re- 
ceptiveness to change and to bring about an 
effective coalition with the poor, not only 
in problem identification, but also within 
decision-making systems oriented to problem 
solution. 

It is believed that a chamber of commerce, 
because it represents a community's economic 
power base and includes a large number of 
economic and social leaders of the commu- 
nity, can exercise effective leadership to 
change attitudes, especially attitudes of 
whites, toward the black and poor. 

Because racial discrimination and poverty 
have identifiable economic consequences, 
with total community implications, chamber 
programming to overcome racial discrimina- 
tion and poverty can be characterized as 
appropriate without resorting to special pèr- 
suasion on behalf of the social responsibil- 
ity which accompanies good citizenship. Es- 
tablished Chamber relationships with other 
organizations and governmental agencies 
permit chambers of commerce to exercise 
influence within decision-making circles. The 
relative invulnerability and economic inde- 
pendence of chamber leadership can provide 
a stable base for chamber activity in these 
non-traditional areas. 

The Greensboro Chamber of Commerce in 
1967 began a sustained program to improve 
community understanding of the relationship 
of cultural racism to major community de- 
velopment problems. During 1967-1970, the 
Greensboro Chamber of Commerce has ex- 
perimented with a number of approaches to 
further businessman involvement in com- 
munity affairs, improve businessman sensi- 
tivity to social responsibility, modify estab- 
lished problem-solving techniques, and inil- 
tiate basic organizational and procedural 
changes within the Chamber to improve its 
responsiveness to the conditions and circum- 
stances of the poor and black. 

Some problems 


Among problems encountered by the 
Chamber in its pursuit of a change of com- 
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munity attitude and conditions have been 
(1) the ultra-conseryative reputation of all 
chambers of commerce, (2) the general dis- 
repute of the established institutions of the 
community as credible initiators of mean- 
ingful change, (3) the unavailability of prec- 
edent and experience in the use of human 
relations techniques, (4) the complex inter- 
Telationships of community development 
problems, (5) difficulty in converting certain 
financial, staff and volunteer resources into 
new program areas, (6) the tendency of orga- 
nization leadership to attempt to defuse 
crises and to encourage the black and poor 
to accept establishmentarian solutions, in- 
stead of seeking a productive involvement of 
the black and poor in the decision-making 
process to solve the problems which underlie 
disharmony and economic disparity, and (7) 
leadership accommodation of periodic black 
and white “backlash,” thereby tending to 
neutralize gains and causing possible over- 
adjustment of some policies and procedures, 


Chamber programs 


At the outset, it became clear that human 
relations and problem-solving activity could 
not become the exclusive property of any 
community agency such as the Human Rela- 
tions Commission. They also could not be- 
come the exclusive responsibility of any 
Single Chamber committee, task force, or 
division. 

In other words, the inter-relationship and 
depth of problems, and the massiveness of 
required Chamber and community response, 
would require across-the-board understand- 
ing of problems and commitment to their 
solution, 

Among specific steps taken to make Cham- 
ber participation more representative of the 
total community have been (1) the system- 
atic recruitment of black business and pro- 
fessional men into Chamber membership, (2) 
systematic appointment of blacks to Cham- 
ber committees, including board of directors, 
(3) invitation to high school and college stu- 
dents to serve as voting members of Chamber 
committees, (4) invitation to representatives 
of the poor and other groups not normally 
included among Chamber members and par- 
ticipants, (5) adoption of equal-employment 
policy by Chamber administration, (6) selec- 
tion of meeting places which would encour- 
age attendance and participation by all 
Chamber members and community repre- 
sentatives, (7) adoption of forthright Cham- 
ber policy to further an open community, 
combat racial discrimination and cultural 
racism, correct past inequities and provide 
compensatory outreach, and improve atti- 
tudes and conditions which may be identified 
as barriers to a unified community, and (8) 
development of a community-oriented Cham- 
ber prograni reflecting non-traditional Cham- 
ber involvement and interest in other new 
areas, including the arts, education, consumer 
protection, youth affairs, community health, 
and environmental pollution. 

Results of policy changes 

Among programs developed by the Cham- 
ber during 1967-1970 have been (1) estab- 
lishment of a special division (Community 
Unity Division) to study attitudes and con- 
ditions which can create barriers to an open 
and unified community, (2) initiation cf a 
study of city council election methods and 
development of Chamber political activity 
to generate public support for area represen- 
tation, (3) recruitment of 237 black Cham- 
ber members and election of black members 
to the board of directors, (4) conspicuous 
black participation in committee activity 
and in Chamber representation in general 
community activity, (5) establishment of a 
community network of neighborhood discus- 
sion cells, (6) creation of committee to seek 
the establishment of a housing foundation, 
(7) encouragement of black entrepreneur- 
ship, (8) active participation by Chamber 
staff and members in human relations-re- 
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lated activities of other organizations, (9) 
Chamber intervention in community crises 
in either mediator or advocacy roles, (10) 
establishment of Manpower Development Di- 
vision to coordinate community programs for 
hard-to-employ personnel, (11) co-sponsor- 
ship of a community-wide Martin Luther 
King memorial observance, (12) develop- 
ment of T-group and other sensitivity train- 
ing programs, including weekend retreats, 
(13) sustained supportive editorial policy of 
Chamber magazine (Greensboro Business) 
and other publications, (14) development of 
staff resources to provide support for general 
Chamber programming, and (15) technical 
assistance to other chambers of commerce 
developing human resources development 
programs. 

The Chamber’s Public Relations Depart- 
ment has undertaken a series of random, 
Stratified, proportionate sample surveys (per- 
sonal interview) of Chamber member atti- 
tude and opinion. These surveys indicate 
greater acceptance of Chamber leadership in 
the human relations field, greater acceptance 
of general “open community” policy, and in- 
creased reluctance to identify with former 
racist views. 

The Public Relations Department has also 
conducted a series of Think-ins especially 
structured to elicit views on controversial 
and taboo subject matter. These Think-ins 
have indicated clear-cut support of Chamber 
judgment and approach and general approval 
of Chamber policy.+ 


Identifiable changes in the community 


Certain changes have taken place in the 
community during the period of the Cham- 
ber’s race relations-related activity. Some 
of these changes appear to be direct or in- 
direct products of this activity or results of 
the Chamber's cooperative efforts with other 
organizations. 

Among these changes have been (1) elec- 
tion of a black legislator, the first black in 
the State of North Carolina elected to the 
General Assembly in the Twentieth Century, 
(2) election of a black District Judge, (3) 
appointment of blacks to all commissions, 
boards, authorities, and committees of the 
City of Greensboro, (4) employment of 
blacks in such positions as senior city plan- 
ner, administrative assistant to the city man- 
ager, assistant housing authority director, 
etc., (5) sustained political interest in area 
representation despite referendum defeat of 
two plans (current City Council development 
of a new plan for election of City Council 
and Mayor), (6) development of Model Cities 
application and other applications for urban 
renewal and housing development, (7) adop- 
tion of open housing resolution by City of 
Greensboro, (8) adoption of certificate of 
rental occupancy by City of Greensboro, (9) 
affirmative action in management of open 
housing by several community realtors, (10) 
community receptiveness to study of com- 
munity attitudes and conditions by Civil 
Rights Commission of the United States and 
its State Advisory Committee, (11) greater 
community acceptance of and participation 
in OEO programs, including Head Start, (12) 
creation of office of ombudsman (Community 
Relations Director) by City of Greensboro, 
(13) in-depth sensitivity training for all City 
Officials, including Police Department, (14) 
dramatic expansion of public housing pro- 
gram, including adoption of “scattered site” 
policy, (15) greater involvement of colleges 
and universities in urban affairs, (16) strong 
newspaper editorial support for open com- 
munity policy, (17) increased private activity 
in social and economic field, including hous- 
ing developments organized by church 
groups, (18) creation of black history study 
groups, dialogue groups, etc., (19) recruit- 
ment of about 50 blacks into membership of 
Jaycees, (20) conspicuous employment of 
black professional and non-professional per- 
sonnel by business, industry, and govern- 
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ment, and (21) addition of two black City 
Councilmen on seven-man City Council, one 
by at-large election and one by Council selec- 
tion to fill vacancy.? 

The quality and velocity of local change 
are difficult to evaluate because of the polit- 
ical, economic, and cultural changes which 
have taken place nationally at the same 
time. Furthermore, visible changes may have 
generated much more important but intan- 
gible changes, and some institutional 
changes, despite intent and appearance, may 
not be yielding substantive results. 

The implied relationship of Chamber ac- 
tivity to the listed changes can only be 
loosely established by conjecture. 


Problem attitudes in the community 


There are a number of attitudes which 
are sufficiently prevalent in the community 
to make solution of some problems awkward 
or difficult. They are held by an unknown 
number of citizens. Their specific relationship 
to specific problems is unknown except by 
surmise. It would appear that some of these 
attitudes are softening, others hardening. 

These attitudes, believed to have a negative 
effect on problem solving, are stated with 
some imprecision to permit Inclusion of ap- 
proximately related or similar attitudes un- 
der single attitude entries. They are (1) 
Greensboro can productively exist as two sep- 
arate communities just because some blacks 
and some whites like it that way, (2) it is 
possible to work for good human relations 
without coming to grips with the basic prob- 
lem of cultural racism, (3) there are such 
persons as “the leader of the black com- 
munity” and “the people who are the powers 
that be,” (4) the poor are all black and the 
black are all poor, (5) communication be- 
tween the races automatically leads to action, 
(6) Greensboro has made adequate progress 
in achieving a “color blind” attitude among 
either whites or blacks, (7) racial discrimi- 
nation in community life can be eliminated 
without affecting social patterns in personal 
lives, (8) the community can benefit from 
a suspension of law enforcement and law 
observance, (9) guerrilla warfare and revolu- 
tionary tactics are necessary to bring about 
changes or are an inevitable part of change, 
(10) capitalism is too inflexible to survive 
or to accommodate the social and cultural 
changes in the human environment and set- 
ting, (11) the community can mobilize to 
bring about institutional and cultural 
changes in a setting of continuous exagger- 
ated dissent, and (12) changes which are 
initiated by the economic sector of the com- 
munity are contrary to the interest of the 
total community. 


Problem conditions in the community 


There are a number of conditions and cir- 
cumstances in the community which are the 
products of cultural racism and the cause of 
a significant degree of disharmony within 
the community. Some of these conditions 
and circumstances more generally affect the 
total community than others. Although most 
of them are inter-related, some may be iden- 
tified as more serious problems than others 
and their alleviation would be likely to con- 
tribute to a modification of other problems. 

Among these problems are (1) scarcity of 
standard housing for low income families, 
(2) ineffectiveness of community policy for 
open housing (generally restricted housing 
mobility for black and poor), (3) rental of 
substandard housing, (4) discriminatory 
membership policies of black and white civic 
clubs and organizations, (5) status of de- 
segregation and integration of public schools, 
(6) student concern about practicality of 
education, relevance of curriculum, and un- 
deremphasis of occupational education, (7) 
degree of equal employment opportunity for 
blacks, including non-discriminatory entry 
into the work force, upward mobility for 
employees, modification of hard-core man- 
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agement policies, employment of hard-to- 
employ personnel, and affirmative action by 
the community and employers to meet social 
problems of employees from multi-problem 
families, (8) degree of representation and 
visibility of poor and black in government, 
(9) degree of governmental responsiveness, 
flexibility, and outreach, and citizen partici- 
pation in governmental affairs, (10) need for 
destigmatized and coordinated social services 
capable of reinforcing human dignity and 
providing enough assistance to do some good, 
and (11) private interpersonal relations in 
homes, churches, and social institutions and 
organizations, generally affected by taboos, 
which regulate degrees of personal commit- 
ment, persistence, and consistency to over- 
come racial discrimination. 

There are a number of additional problems 
which are generally related to the commu- 
nity’s responses to the listed conditions and 
circumstances. These problems, mostly atti- 
tudinal, are (1) demands for instant re- 
form, (2) unwillingness to respond to pres- 
sure, (3) unwillingness to break ranks, (4) 
false racial pride, (5) fear of social conse- 
quence of “doing the right thing,” and (6) 
time delay in solving recognized problems. 


SUMMARY COMMENT 


The Chamber's three-year experience has 
resulted in a conspicuous change in total 
community attitude toward the Chamber as 
an instrument of change and has brought 
about an alliance of the activist leadership 
of the Chamber and other organizations. 
During the same period, the Chamber has 
generally reversed some of its policy stances 
of long standing while maintaining a satis- 
factory degree of credibility among both its 
members and the rest of the community. 

During these three years, the Chamber has 
demonstrated an ability to adhere to new 
policy positions generally contrary to com- 
munity tradition and to overcome predicta- 
ble opposition within the community to such 
non-traditional Chamber activity. During the 
same period, Chamber membership has in- 
creased about thirty percent and member- 
ship income and budget have increased more 
than fifty percent. 

Some of the Chamber’s activities have been 
predictably controversial. The Chamber has 
made some mistakes, Some experiments have 
proved the merit of trying new paths. Other 
experiments have fared poorly. This report, 
as a recount for record, is intended to pro- 
vide a look at the Chamber's overall effort. 
This report does not offer a critique on the 
various parts of this effort, nor does it claim 
extraordinary accomplishments by the Cham- 
ber and the community. 

A single community is hard to come by. 


1 The Public Relations Division invited all 
Chamber members to participate in one of 
the Think-in sessions conducted in Septem- 
ber-October 1969. Actual participation (323 
or 16% of all members) showed a good rep- 
resentation of all membership classifications 
and a reasonable distribution of Chamber 
leaders and members. Thirty-seven (12%) 
participants were black—less than the pro- 
portion of black members of the Chamber 
(14%). 

The nature of the questions for which an- 
Swers were being sought required careful 
construction of questions to overcome pre- 
dictable reluctance to relate to certain taboo 
subject matter. Responses to some “loaded” 
control questions, therefore, were disregarded 
in analysis. The complex set of data for the 
judgment survey included more than 10,000 
individual verbal and written responses. Some 
of these depended for their meaning on cer- 
tain key words in the questions which were 
asked. Some also depended on the context 
in which the questions were placed. Some, 
because of defect in wording of questions, 
were disqualified from analysis. 

Evaluation of responses included cross ref- 
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erence among related questions. Some ques- 
tions were repeated or restated, using dif- 
ferent language or intonation, in order to 
assure correct interpretation and to vertify 
responses. 

No question receiving less than 90% sam- 
ple response rate was included in any re- 
sponse tabulation. However, almost all ques- 
tions requiring written answers received more 
than a 95% sample response rate. 

Housing and race relations emerged as the 
two most important Greensboro problems, 
according to the Think-in participants. 

Fifty-three percent of the respondents in- 
dicated the desirability of greater Chamber 
support of the activities of law enforcement 
agencies. Thirty-two percent indicated mild 
to strong dissatisfaction with believed lack 
of emphasis by the Chamber on law and 
order. 

Eighty-one percent of the respondents be- 
lieved that the Chamber “was moving just 
right” or “not fast enough” in the field of 
race relations. Of the total respondents, 42% 
believed that the Chamber should “work ag- 
gressively” to secure open housing in the 
community and 47% believed that the 
Chamber was insufficiently action-oriented 
in high-controversy areas of community 
development. Seventy-five percent consid- 
ered the Community Unity Division’s pro- 
gram a necessary function of the Chamber, 
but a high percentage (92%) stated belief 
that the Community Unity Division is acting 
“responsibly” and that the Chamber's race 
relations activities are being pursued with 
good judgment. Sixty-one percent of the 
respondents believed that a majority of non- 
Chamber members mildly to strongly dis- 
approved of the Chamber's race relations 
policies and programs, 

More than 75% of the respondents believed 
that the Chamber's leadership should lead 
rather than follow membership consensus, 
However, 47% believed that Chamber leader- 
ship should more actively seek the views of 
Chamber members, either through opinion 
and attitude surveys or other means, but 
then the leaders should use their own judg- 
ment as to what positions to take “even if 
the positions are contrary to what the mem- 
bers think.” 

Eighty-two percent of the respondents be- 
lieved that the Chamber should be commu- 
nity-oriented instead of business-oriented. 
However, 33% felt that the Chamber’s pub- 
lic information programs inadequately in- 
terpreted the overriding community value of 
some Chamber programs, and 48% believed 
the Chamber insufficiently community-ori- 
ented in the development of its programs. 

More than 60% of the respondents indi- 
cated that the Chamber should support the 
development of a major convention center in 
downtown Greensboro, aggresively seek more 
urban renewal funds for downtown develop- 
ment, develop programs to secure more and 
improyed housing for low income and mid- 
dle income families and encourage more ef- 
fective programs to minimize substandard 
housing. More than 50% wanted the Cham- 
ber to develop programs to assist existing lo- 
cal industries in recruiting personnel outside 
the Greensboro area and approved the Cham- 
ber’s manpower development efforts now 
funded by a minority of Chamber members. 

Although more than 90% of the respond- 
ents considered the Chamber's public rela- 
tions program good to excellent, more than 
75% indicated the desirability of more in- 
formation on the Chamber's program of 
work, policies, and activities, and more than 
64% believed that the Chamber should do 
a better job in internal communications. 

Forty-eight percent of the respondents be- 
leved that the Chamber should involve more 
college and high school students, but 61% 
believed that students should participate in 
Chamber meetings without voting privileges. 
Thirty-two percent believed that students 
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should be assigned to Chamber committees as 
full voting members. 

Eighty-nine percent of the respondents in- 
dicated a high degree of satisfaction with 
the Think-in survey technique. 

Chamber officers served as observers dur- 
ing the Think-in sessions and generally 
agreed that questions as stated would tend 
to elicit the more conservative responses. 
Superficial analysis of responses was made 
by these observers immediately after each 
session and observers felt there was a high 
degree of satisfaction among the respondents 
with the Chamber's program of leadership. 

There is disagreement among the consult- 
ants who assisted the Public Relations Divi- 
sion in the preparation of the Think-in 
technique as to whether the Think-in 
participants were better or less informed, 
more or less favorable to the Chamber's pro- 
grams and positions, and closer or more dis- 
tant to Chamber leadership than the average 
Chamber member. 

The sample is believed to be generally rep- 
resentative of the Chamber. To the extent 
that the sample was not representative, it 
reflected a conservative bias. 

However, there is agreement that this 
judgment survey is less reliable than would 
be certain other survey approaches, It is be- 
lieved that the Think-in technique should 
demonstrate a higher reliability than most 
other techniques available to the Chamber 
within the Chamber's staff, volunteer, and 
budget resources. In other words, other sur- 
vey techniques have long histories of use 
and their reliability has been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated. The Think-in technique has some 
experimental aspects and has not been 
tested. Nevertheless, for the kind of issues 
being examined by the study, it is believed 
that the Think-in is a reliable technique. 

In May 1968, the Public Relations Divi- 
sion prepared a stratified, proportionate, ran- 
dom sample of the Chamber's membership 
to participate in a personal interview survey 
of membership attitudes. The 1968 sample 
and survey were so designed as to construct 
an accurate profile of membership attitudes 
within certain narrow margins of error. The 
survey included 150 Chamber members, of 
which 20 were not interviewed because they 
were either out-of-town, declined to be inter- 
viewed, or could not make arrangements with 
the interviewer for a suitable interview ap- 
pointment. The consultants who assisted the 
Public Relations Division attributed good 
reliability to the survey's results. 

In the 1968 survey, more than 65% of the 
respondents believed that the Chamber’s po- 
sition against racial discrimination—as it had 
been articulated during January-May 1968— 
reflected the thinking of the majority of 
Chamber members. Fourteen percent of the 
respondents, however, expressed strong dis- 
agreement with the position. Although no 
questions were asked in the 1968 survey 
which would have indicated membership 
opinion as to community orientation versus 
business orientation of the Chamber's pro- 
grams, judgment analysis of several closely 
related questions indicate that opinion was 
more or less evenly divided between the alter- 
native orientations. On the general questions 
related to the effectiveness of the various 
Chamber divisions, there is a marked simi- 
larity between the responses of the 1968 sur- 
vey and the 1969 Think-in sessions. In short, 
there appears to be a substantive change of 
membership view during the two-year period 
in favor of the Chamber's involvement in 
socio-economic development. 

An unstructured June 1966 survey of com- 
munity leaders and Chamber members 
roughly indicated at that time a high degree 
(more than 50%) of dissatisfaction with the 
Chamber's communications program, prin- 
cipally regarding believed member inability 
to participate in decision making or problem 
identification discussions, leadership timid- 
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ity, and protection of big business interests. 
Neither 1968 or 1969 surveys reaffirmed this 
view. 

In May 1969, members of the Eight O’Clock 
Club, the Chamber’s membership recruit- 
ment committee, assisted the Public Rela- 
tions Division in evaluating negative re- 
sponses from membership prospects, of which 
less than 10% appeared to find Chamber 
membership unattractive because of the 
Chamber’s human relations activities or re- 
lated programs. Analysis of resignations dur- 
ing 1969, however, indicated that 5% of the 
resignations could be clearly related to the 
Chamber's activism. An additional undeter- 
mined number of resignations could by sur- 
mise be related as a probable secondary rea- 
son for disenchantment. Not more than 25% 
of the cancellations for non-payment of dues 
could be similarly related, but it should be 
noted that exact causes for resignations and 
cancellations cannot be determined by cus- 
tomary evaluation and survey techniques. 

A possible means of evaluating member- 
ship response to the Chamber’s thrust in the 
human relations field may be found in the 
changes in the Chamber's total membership 
revenue and number of members between 
1967 and 1970. During this period (January 
1, 1967-January 1, 1970), Chamber's mem- 
bership has increased by 378 members (net 
gain), a 31.6% gain. During the same period 
membership subscription value has in- 
creased from $222,083 to $338,420, represent- 
ing a net increase of 52.38%. The 1970 
Chamber budget, which includes the budget 
for manpower development, is $142,287 above 
the budget for 1967, representing a 57.2% 
net increase, The percentages of added 
Chamber members since 1967, in each mem- 
bership classification, are (1) Automotive, 
25.4%; (2) Construction, 23.9%; (3) Finance, 
21.6%; (4) Utilities, —%; (5) Manufactur- 
ing, 7.7%; (6) Professional, 20.0%; (7) Real 
Estate, 19.2%; (8) Insurance, 7.4%; (9) Re- 
tail, 28.5%; (10) Wholesale, 3.2%; (11) Serv- 
ice, 72.9%; (12) Transportation, 10.0%; (13) 
Diversified (includes Hotels, Motels and Res- 
taurants), 69.2%. 

(The following breakdown of Think-in 
participation, as described above, shows the 
distribution of participants by general 
membership classification. (1) Automotive, 
1%; (2) Construction, 6%; (3) Finance, 8%; 
(4) Utilities, 3%; (5) Manufacturing, 11%; 
(6) Professional, 19%; (7) Real Estate, 6%; 
(8) Insurance, 11%; (9) Retail, 7%; (10) 
Wholesale, 7%; (11) Service, 8%; (12) 
Transportation, 1%; (13) Diversified, 9%; 
(14) Other (including non-Chamber mem- 
bers), 3% (all percentages rounded to near- 
est percent). Of the total number of Think- 
in participants (323), five persons did not 
participate for a complete 90 minute session 
due to previous appointments or other 
scheduled conflicts. Each of the fourteen 
sessions lasted from 88 to 92 minutes, Be- 
cause invitations to specific Think-in sessions 
were issued in alphabetical rather than 
random sequence, participation for particu- 
lar sessions did not necessarily reflect the 
membership distribution of the total par- 
ticipation (all sessions), as indicated above.) 

A separate personal interview survey of a 
random, stratified, proportionate sample (9% 
of the Chamber's total membership) has 
provided some demographic information, as 
follows. 

Nineteen percent of the Chamber's mem- 
bers are owners of their businesses or self- 
employed; 44% hold the position of cor- 
poration president; 9%, vice president; 28%, 
other. 

The average age of Chamber members is 
47 years, Five percent completed eight years 
of school or less; 7% attended high school 
but did not graduate; 14% graduated from 
high school; 26% attended college but did 
not graduate; 28% graduated from college; 
and 20% attended some graduate school, An- 
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nual personal incomes reported by Cham- 
ber members are: One percent, less than 
$8,000; 10% more than $8,000 but less than 
$12,000; 39% more than $12,000 but less than 
$20,000; 12% more than $20,000 but less 
than $25,000; and 38% more than $25,000. 

2 Although these as well as other problem 
conditions exist in Greensboro, programming 
to correct them on a sustained community- 
wide basis is uneven for some, non-existent 
for others. Some of these problems, such as 
housing availability and employment, have 
been given priority private and governmental 
emphasis. Some, such as the open housing 
question, have been given token recognition, 
and others, such as the problems related to 
education, seem to, be well-recognized but 
serious philosophical questions as to possible 
problem-solving approaches have created 
either stalements or universal avoidance of 
the issues. 

Except in a general way, by promoting 
community reconciliation and an open com- 
munity, the Chamber has addressed itself 
in depth to only some of these problems. A 
study of the implications of the various un- 
derlying attitudinal problems is now being 
undertaken by a Guilford College sociologist 
for the Chamber’s Community Unity Divi- 
sion. The Chamber's Research, Manpower 
Development, and Public Relations Divisions 
are similarly involved in examining alterna- 
tive programs directly related to some of the 
listed problem conditions, 

The Chamber is currently exploring 
the possibility of a consortium between the 
Chamber and a small number of other cham- 
bers of commerce throughout the country, 
to assist in the development of specific local 
programs, Preliminary discussions have also 
taken place between representatives of the 
Chamber and the Guilford County Economic 
Opportunity Council (OEO) to determine 
the feasibility of cooperative efforts in areas 
of mutual concern. In the same way, the 
close working relationship between the Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) and 
the Chamber’s Manpower Development Divi- 
sion suggests the possibility of more effective 
programming in the area of employment. 
Systematic cooperation between the Cham- 
ber and North Carolina A & T State Uni- 
versity (a predominately black institution) 
has resulted in a number of jointly spon- 
sored or coordinated activities. These activi- 
ties include an urban affairs conference, 
student internships, and Chamber represen- 
tation at internal and external functions of 
the university. Along the same line, the 
Chamber is an active member of an indus- 
try-university committee considering a num- 
ber of programs to make the university a 
problem-solving resource for the community. 
The Chamber is also exploring with the uni- 
versity the possibility of developing a coop- 
erative education program for professional 
manpower predevelopment. 


PREFACE: Exrr From INJUSTICE 


In Something’s Got To Give, the Greens- 
boro Chamber—noted for taking the bull by 
the horns on a number of critical com- 
munity problems—makes another worth- 
while contribution to the search for an exit 
from injustice. In this report it sets up a 
dozen myths—attitudes to be understood 
and modified. Any dent it makes in the 
complex problem of changing attitudes ought 
to help more than just Greensboro. 

Change of today’s attitudes and conditions 
is inevitable. Wider recognition of this in- 
evitability will do much to encourage anal- 
ysis of today’s people-problems and to re- 
cruit community search-parties for mean- 
ingful and more timely solutions to these 
problems. 

The search-parties must be composed of 
men and women, large enough in numbers 
and talented enough, who are willing to keep 
looking, first trying this path, then the other, 
always zeroed in on the object of the search. 
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The Greensboro Chamber of Commerce is 
now organizing such a search party. 

Like the nation, Greensboro and its Cham- 
ber are motivated by profit. Technological 
changes have made impact on both product 
and market. They have produced profit for 
industry and community. They have pro- 
duced profits in economic and human terms. 
These technological changes in the end have 
been the result of tremendous human output 
of energy. There have been accompanying 
attitude changes about machines, chemi- 
cals, production methods, and marketing 
techniques. 

On the other hand, human resources have 
become better recognized as a form of capi- 
tal, and yet, despite a wider acknowledge- 
ment of this emerging concept of human 
capitalism, there have been few changes in 
attitudes which govern interpersonal rela- 
tions and even fewer changes in “human 
relations technology.” So there have been 
profits ungained. 

There are profits which need to be gained. 
It is a matter of community profit. 

CHARLES E. SMITH, 
Deputy Chief, Contracts Compliance, 
Department of Defense (Atlanta). 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Something's Got T'o Give focuses on twelve 
attitudes. An earlier Greensboro Chamber re- 
port. (One Community) suggests that these 
attitudes disable Greensboro, handicapping 
the community's efforts to overcome the in- 
fluences of cultural racism. 

This new report, prepared by Andrew W. 
Gottschall, Jr., for the Chamber's Commu- 
nity Unity Division, concludes that these at- 
titudes—or more correctly, these attitude- 
clusters—are myths to be overcome. 

Neither the Chamber nor this report makes 
qualitative judgments about the specific re- 
lationship of these attitudes to the various 
problem conditions of the community. How- 
ever, the report makes a persuasive argument 
that these attitudes appear to govern the 
speed and thoroughness of Greensboro's at- 
tempts to correct the problems. If the report’s 
contention is correct, the community is gov- 
erned by a mythology which “does the 
community’s citizens a disservice.” 

Sociologist Gottschall’s words and certain 
special insights are his own. However, the 
Greensboro Chamber's programs during re- 
cent years have reflected a recognition of 
the implications of most of the attitudes dis- 
cussed by him. 

To further an open, unified, and equal op- 
portunity community, the Community Unity 
Division encourages the community to make 
this document the subject of community 
dialogue as a prelude to individual and com- 
munity action. 

The report obviously takes into consid- 
eration the diversity of opinion within the 
Community Unity Division and the commu- 
nity at large. It has properly extracted from 
this diversity the common denominators 
which might most usefully lead to a better 
community understanding of these prob- 
lem attitudes, 

If this report does nothing else, it should 
give the community pause for thought, a 
pause which must be accompanied by a com- 
mitment not to pass on these probiem at- 
titudes and conditions to future genera- 
tions. 

Something’s Got To Give, in its title, makes 
the point which needs to be made: some- 
thing's got to give. 

Kemp C, CLENDENIN, Jr., 
President. 


SOMETHING'S Got To GIVE 
A REPORT ON TWELVE ATTITUDES WHICH DISABLE 
THE COMMUNITY—THE MYTHOLOGY OF DIS- 
ORDERLY SOCIAL CONTROL 


Reasonable men know that all is not well 


in Greensboro, We seem beset with prob- 
lems, issues, concerns and conflicting views. 
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Any two persons who might agree that a 
specific issue is a problem may come into 
sharp conflict about the reasonable method 
of dealing with the issue, for example, how 
best to obtain representative government, 

Many of our citizens are giving voice to 
the dissatisfactions they feel about the di- 
rections in which the life of the city is 
moving. Some of the voices, angrily raised 
out of sheer frustration, serve only to create 
anxiety and fear among those not only most 
concerned with seeking solutions, but also, 
those most able to produce solutions. 

Lurking in the back of many minds is the 
specter of Greensboro becoming an insolva- 
ble system of problems such as other urban 
areas of the nation are experiencing. A vast 
uneasiness haunts our feelings about what 
kind of a city we are becoming—the catas- 
trophe which may lie in our future—if we 
don’t get about the business of building a 
better community. 

Many of Nat Greene's citizens are acting 
as if the catastrophe is not only possible but, 
in fact, already at hand. Too many indi- 
viduals are not participating in Greensboro’s 
civil life. Comparative results of recent bond 
elections pinpoint the growing resistance to 
further extension of tax-supported services. 
Such resistance can be seen in the range of 
programs struggling for funds, for exam- 
ple, to maintain a City Zoo. Citizen anger 
and frustration have been long and vocal 
with regard to problems of providing pollu- 
tion and sewage controls. Flight from the 
city’s center as the hub of community life 
can be measured by walking the lengths of 
Greene, Elm and Davie Streets. An index of 
the degree of the social disorganization dis- 
rupting community life can be obtained 
from the mushrooming growth of major 
crimes as shown by statistics from law en- 
forcement agencies. Drug use has moved out 
of the ghettos of the poor into the homes 
of the economically comfortable. These 
trends have developed during a period when 
unemployment has been well below the na- 
tional level and per capita income has been 
on the rise. 

The Community Unity Division of the 
Greensboro Chamber of Commerce, address- 
ing itself to Greensboro’s human problems, 
has identified twelve attitudes that appear 
to be prevalent in the community and which 
hinder the community's attempts to deal 
with its major problems. Generally these 
twelve attitudes have developed from mis- 
information and have been maintained and 
encouraged by wishful thinking. 

Upon analysis, the Community Unity Di- 
vision’s classification of problem attitudes 
gives insight into the problem-solving task 
facing Chamber and community. These de- 
fined attitudes, in reality, represent atti- 
tude-clusters which—over and over again— 
appear as formidable stumbling blocks for 
both citizens and the institutions they 


This report reviews these problem atti- 
tudes as myths to be overcome. To a great 
extent, these myths appear to govern the 
speed and thoroughness of Greensboro’s ef- 
forts to correct problem conditions, To that 
extent, the community is governed by a 
mythology which does the community's citi- 
zens & disservice. 

1. “It is a myth that a black and a white 
community can productively exist as sep- 
arate communities.” 

The civil disruptions of the past three 
years demonstrate that the quality of life 
in the “white community” is inextricably 
bound to the quality of life in the “black 
community.” We have reached a stage of 
development in our mutual interdependence 
which permits relatively small groups to 
bring the life of the city to a standstill. 
Massive social disruption requiring the use 
of social control devices, such as an all-city 
curfew, has been accomplished by compara- 
tively small groups on two different occa- 
sions, The need for disorder control not only 
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has cost the city large sums of money and 
man-hours, but also has added to the growth 
of resistance to various programs designed 
to promote human progress and fulfillment. 

We are gradually learning that, while the 
technology of our modern industrial com- 
munity demands a literate citizenry, it is 
also essential to the quality of our increas- 
ingly urbanized life to have a responsible 
and responsive citizenry. All citizens, regard- 
less of class, color or creed, pay the bill when 
any of our social systems begin to mal- 
function, 

There is, for example, no longer any doubt 
that the illegal hard drug user is not only 
a disaster to himself and to his family, but 
also a disaster to the community. His in- 
creasing dependency on drugs and their high 
cost probably account for much of the in- 
crease in robbery and street crime. Each oi 
us pays part of his bill, in higher retall 
prices and in taxes to support needed law 
enforcement personnel, larger court dockets, 
and costly rehabilitation systems. 

In a more positive sense we are inextri- 
cably bound together as our lives increas- 
ingly cross traditional boundary lines, It is 
critical to black and white alike that our 
teacher-training institutions at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina (Greensboro) and 
North Carolina A & T State University pro- 
duce teaching professionals who can suc- 
cessfully teach either black or white chil- 
dren. Our record in this regard leaves some- 
thing yet to be improved. 

Similarly, the mobility of our people will 
demand that we evolve new ways of living 
productively together. Pressures for both 
housing and jobs inevitably will increase our 
contact with one another, as has been the 
case already. Social discontent will increase 
unless we can reduce the emotional separa- 
tion which afflicts each of us and unless we 
come to an appreciation of how the quality 
of life enjoyed or not enjoyed by both black 
and white communities hinge on each other. 

One is (and must be) so much a part of 
the other. Yet each community has an iden- 
tity of its own, each with its own unique 
values, assets and liabilities. Part of our mu- 
tual problem today lies in our failure to 
recognize such an obvious distinction. The 
narrow obsession of some blacks and whites 
to create a “melting pot” society (or to pre- 
vent its development) has blinded many to 
the meaning this would have to black peo- 
ple. Such meaning might be sensed better 
if we were to imagine saying to Swedes, 
Italians and Greeks, Baptists, Methodists, 
Jews, and Roman Catholics, “Forget who you 
are, wipe away the memory of your parents 
and the heritage they bestowed upon you, 
become someone without a past. Do this so 
you can become an integrated American.” 

Such an exercise can only lead to the 
conclusion that the idea of cultural plu- 
ralism—in most respects. an American 
phenomenon—must be extended to include 
the black community. As we have come to 
accept the participation of the Jewish com- 
munity in the open marketplace of com- 
munity life, at the same time respecting its 
needs to retain its distinctiveness to serve 
its own needs, so must we come to see that 
the black man must also be able to partici- 
pate in the open life of the community yet 
retain his identity and whatever separate- 
ness will serve his needs and respond to those 
value systems which give meaning and pur- 
pose to his life. 

Has the time come for us to give up the 
obsession with the “melting pot” so that 
we might proceed about the business of 
building an open and unified community? 
If so, it is time to define the character of 
such a community, the problems that can be 
foreseen in building it, the resources avail- 
able to do the job and possible alternative 
plans of working toward it. Any plan must 
include at least a means of restructuring 
those attitudes which now form the base 
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of the cultural racism which thwarts the 
thrusts on behalf of a successful community. 

2. “It is a myth that it is possible to work 
for good human relations without coming to 
grips with the basic problem of cultural 
racism.” 

Before dealing with this myth and its im- 
plications, it is fundamental that the term 
“cultural racism” be properly understood as 
a complex of facts and feelings. First, the 
term does not suggest, as many white people 
believe, a direct charge of personal bigotry 
and prejudice. The term is not directed at 
that overt bigot who can angrily say; “I hate 
Jews,” “I hate Niggers,” etc. Nor is it di- 
rected at that polite, gentile bigot who will 
say, “I’m not prejudiced but—so and so just 
wouldn’t fit in here,” or some other phrase 
that politely excludes someone from par- 
ticipation because “he wouldn’t be com- 
fortable.” These are the signs of a highly 
personalized pattern of prejudice and dis- 
crimination. 

“Cultural racism” is particularly difficult 
for whites to understand. This refusal to 
believe the charge is most often the precise 
evidence which proves the charge to be true. 
Cultural racism refers to a kind of system- 
atic, institutionalized blindness, insensitiv- 
ity, or unawareness. It works in such a way 
s0.as to automatically define an individual's 
social position or status. It is a kind of 
implicitly defined group behavior and per- 
ception which stipulates unspoken norms. It 
is seen in the unstated assumption of the 
employment interviewer that a firm’s top 
Management “doesn’t really mean what it 
says about Equal Opportunity and, besides 
that, a group of jobs has always been re- 
seryed for Negroes.” Cultural racism is im- 
plicit in the actions of the middle-class 
teacher whose classroom management prac- 
tices unconsciously assume thet poor children 
cannot learn as much, as fast. or as well as 
children from the teacher’s own status group. 
Cultural racism is to be seen ‘n the govern- 
mental body whose policies and practices 
operate on the assumption that the people 
whom they are to serve really do not know 
what is best for them and, therefore, it is 
permissible to exclude them from the process 
of making those decisions which have a di- 
rect bearing on the quality of their lives. 
Another way of describing cultural racism 
suggests that the patterns of personal dis- 
crimination have been practiced for so long 
by the society’s institutions that patterns are 
no longer consciously recognized as discrimi- 
natory. They are attitudes which have be- 
come legitimized by practice and socially 
approved as “the way things are.” In another 
sense they have become a community habit. 

The question asked by the Community 
Unity Division goes beyond dealing with the 
symptoms and products of cultural racism. 
It probes for a definition of the causes and 
origins of the community influences which 
not only generate bad human relations but 
also perpetuate cultural racism. Current 
manifestations, such as underemployment, 
are being dealt with in various programs. 
However, the continuing, angry unrest of 
blacks is being virtually ignored. Blacks see 
whites as being willing to respond to black 
anger with only forceful suppression, This 
black view responds to white attitudes about 
blacks even more deeply than to the condi- 
tions caused by these attitudes. Resolution 
of the unrest arising from attitudes must 
be dealt with by dealing with the attitudes, 
unless the community is content to project 
continuing unrest and disorganization into 
its future. 

This raises the question then as to how 
the community may program itself to ef- 
fectively deal with attitudes that precondi- 
tion the behavior of the many systems of or- 
ganization which contro] the life of the com- 
munity. How may these systems be changed? 
What will be required to effect the total op- 
eration of any one system so that each in- 
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dividual has equality of access and use, and, 
perhaps equally important, effective means 
to participate in the decision-making and 
problem-solving processes of a system which 
has dealt with some members of the com- 
munity as if they were something to be ex- 
ploited and manipulated? 

One of the important dimensions of this 
kind of consideration should be high-lighted. 
Its significance too often is overlooked. The 
ways in which people feel about things are 
far more important criteria than are “ob- 
jective facts.” Regardless of the objective 
evidence that race relations have improved in 
Greensboro, if I feel that they have not 
changed, or if I feel that I am further be- 
hind than ever, my behavior can be counted 
upon to reflect not the objective facts but 
rather my feelings. Feelings, while often un- 
pleasant to deal with, are themselves facts 
with which we must learn to deal. 

3. “It is a myth that there are such per- 
sons as ‘the leader of the black community’ 
or ‘the people who are the powers that be.’” 

This myth is one of the results of cultural 
racism. It is about as ridiculous a distortion 
of reality as would be a reference to “the 
Baptist Pope.” It is the result of an all-too- 
human response, stereotyping—lumping to- 
gether a politically, economically and cul- 
turally diverse population under a simple 
label. It represents an almost child-like de- 
sire to simplify interactive multisystems into 
neat, clean, air-tight compartments. 

The white habit of seeking a black 
leader (frequently appointed by those out- 
side the being-led group) with whom to deal, 
has been seen by blacks as a technique to 
stall for time or to buy off the opposition. 
Whites have frequently tended to seek out 
those blacks whose goals are negotiable. 
The white’s unconscious intention is seen 
by blacks as a willingness to bargain for those 
changes which represent minimal ones which 
will satisfy the black and with which the 
white can live without major alteration of 
his life style. Akin to “finding the leader” 
is to do “another study of the problem.” The 
white search for a “black leader” has too 
often meant to a disorganized black minority 
that the establishment is again delaying, di- 
verting and deluding. Delaying a decision. 
Diverting attention from the problem. De- 
luding itself that something has been 
achieved. The white-identified “black leader” 
in effect becomes part of the establishment, 
diluting his leadership of a segment of the 
black community and deluding the total 
community that progress has been made. 

Then there is the idea so often harbored 
by every disprivileged minority that “if it 
weren't for them” or “if it wasn’t for some 
hunky Mister Charlie” or “if it weren't for 
The Man, we wouldn’t be suffering the way 
we are.” The black man knows how he feels, 
knowing what is done to him and knows 
where it hurts. He knows he is the target. 
He knows that no white man can really 
understand how the black man feels be- 
cause he has never survived as a black man, 

In a kind of mirror-image racism, his pain 
and hurt, drives him to seek his freedom and 
his manhood, but often blinds him to the 
dimensions of the task before him as he 
strives to be the active ingredient to aid the 
community to rid itself of racism. Only his 
black experience can help us to seek out 
and identify the subtle, covert means by 
which cultural racism is perpetuated. The 
rhetoric of anger and the catharsis of violent 
confrontation, although they may produce 
short term gains, in the longer run build 
higher the walls which divide us. Required 
is a widely-accepted community program not 
to reinforce but to weaken existing attitudes. 
A way needs to be found to establish a new 
set of ground rules that will move us from 
the adversary confrontation with which we 
have been engaged to a result-producing 
dialogue. 
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4. It is a myth that “the poor are all black 
and the black are all poor.” 

Once again the attitudes of cultural racism 
lead to unreal effects. Racism promotes a 
closed circle of prejudice, discrimination, 
stereotyping, isolation, ignorance, prejudice 
and discrimination. 

One of the more interesting characteristics 
of cultural racism is its resistance to facts. 
We believe what we believe regardless of the 
input of hard, undebatable facts, Compara- 
ble myths to “the black are all poor” are 
those that say “all blacks are immoral, dirty, 
lazy and musical.” The facts are just not so. 

It can be a revealing exercise to drive by 
automobile someone not familiar with our 
city from section to section asking him to tell 
you about the people who live in the houses. 
He has no trouble with the crowded slum 
areas. “Poor people live here.” His surprise 
comes after visiting the more affluent middle- 
class neighborhoods and being told that the 
neighborhoods are black ones, But such facts 
don’t change his attitudes. His prejudices 
will remain untouched. His individual racism 
is still available as a reservoir which can be 
drawn upon by the covert systemic racism 
of the institutions of his community and 
society. Facts don't Impress a cancer. 

The cruel myth that the black are all poor 
and poor are all black continues to be rein- 
forced by another pervasive attitude. It is 
the attitude characterized by Americans tell- 
ing each other that if you are poor it must 
be because of some defect in you, and if so, 
you don’t deserve either help or compassion. 
It is this attitude about the “undeserving 
poor” which permits our consciences to be 
blunted and which permits us to ignore the 
inhuman treatment perpetuated upon the 
poor. Who are these poor that our cultural 
racism aids us in exploiting? 

First, they are the aged who have grown 
too old or too sick to continue self-support. 
During the 1968-1969 year, Guilford County 
had enough elderly poor to equal the popu- 
lation of the combined student bodies of 
Guilford College and Greensboro College— 
1,560 persons. The average amount paid to 
each person came to a total of $81.20 per 
month, inadequate by any reasonable stand- 
ard of public welfare or social service. 

During the same period we needed to give 
aid to the totally disabled, In this group 
from Guilford County there have been 1,225 
people (slightly greater than the student 
population at Guilford College) each of 
whom received aid in the average monthly 
amount of $106.95. The 240 blind persons in 
Guilford County received assistance amount- 
ing to an average monthly payment of $94.66, 
The individuals who receive aid under these 
“welfare” programs are both black and white. 
So are the 1,112 human beings who have 
been aided by average monthly payments of 
$35.46 to provide for foster home care, gen- 
eral emergency and hospital assistance. 

The controversial area evoking great emo- 
tion has been the Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children program. In Guilford 
County this program has assisted 4,910 per- 
sons with an average monthly payment of 
$33.65. Of this amount $27.50 per month is 
to be spent to purchase food, another $5.00 
per month for clothing. The cost of shelter 
is handled as a separate item. 

Controversy surrounds this program be- 
cause cultural racism causes us to believe 
that black welfare (AFDC) mothers have 
more “illegitimate” babies in order to get 
more money. A mother with seven children 
under the 1968-69 payment schedule would 
receive a maximum total payment for food 
of $94.50 per month—an average monthly 
food allocation of $11.81 for each person in 
the family. 

The facts of the matter are these, In North 
Carolina less than 4% of the children receiv- 
ing aid were born after the mother became 
eligible for aid. Only 15,400 children (of the 
total of 182,248 born outside of marriage) 
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have received AFDC. In North Carolina this 
means that only 8.4% of all children, black 
and white together, born out of wedlock, are 
currently receiving aid. It is also a fact that, 
contrary to public opinion, the AFDC rolls 
have declined by 6,000 persons over the five 
year period of 1963-68. 

The conscience of our community must 
come alive to the inherent inequity of a sys- 
tem which demands that a child grow into 
@ productive and capable citizen, yet, which 
denies him the dignity of his humanity, and 
which gives him the barest minimum to sur- 
vive, and which then expects him to be grate- 
ful to the society which keeps him alive but 
non-competitive. 

The cycle of poverty cannot be broken by 
such tactics or philosophy, 

Nor can the cycle of cultural racism be 
broken by clinging to a myth that suggests 
that all blacks are poor, even those who are 
not, and therefore beyond consideration for 
social or civic club membership, corporation 
boards, and so on. 

Nor by clinging to a myth which suggests 
that blacks do not seek personal and com- 
munity goals of affluence, 

5, It is a myth that “communication be- 
tween the races automatically leads to ac- 
tion.” 

One is tempted to recall the numerous oc- 
casions that a parent disciplining his child 
has said, “If I’ve told you once I've told you 
a thousand times.” He may very likely have 
been “told a thousand times,” but somehow 
the parent's intended message was never 
received. It is as if the sender is using smoke 
signals to transmit information to a receiver 
tuned in to Telstar. 

Simple transmission of messages in the 
direction of a receiver is no guarantee that 
the so-called communication will produce 
response. Indeed the sender must be sure that 
the receiver is not only turned on, but tuned 
in to the particular frequency being used. 
If the sender wishes to obtain a reply to his 
message, he must be sure that the receiver 
also has a transmitter available to which the 
sender's own receiver is properly tuned, The 
process becomes somewhat more involved be- 
cause the message originator must be sure to 
first get the attention of the person whom he 
has selected to receive the message, and that 
the receiver has the capability of acting 
upon the message. 

Numerous cases could be selected from the 
recent history of civic life in Greensboro to 
illustrate the malfunctioning of communi- 
cation attempts. For years black and white 
ministers and laymen have shared fellow- 
ships in which blacks have told whites 
(clergy and laymen alike) about the prob- 
lems of housing, employment, the needs of 
black families for improved health, educa- 
tion, welfare and recreation. Furthermore, if 
one were to total the number of inches de- 
voted by Greensboro’s two daily papers and 
the black community’s weekly paper between 
the years 1960 and 1969, he would discover 
that an astounding volume of information 
has been available. In spite of such detailed, 
voluminous data, white ministerial groups 
have been relatively ineffective in producing 
any significant changes in the conditions af- 
fecting the lives of black people. 

If the history of black progress in Greens- 
boro is retracted, it can be largely measured 
in terms of sit-ins, protest marches, sit- 
downs, boycotts, pickets, rent strikes, vio- 
lent disruption and the threat of disruption. 
Most of these methods of protest have used 
the “system” to correct wrongs and inequi- 
ties. Parenthetically, no or little reduction of 
cultural racism has paralleled or accom- 
panied the communication conveyed by the 
sit-downs, sit-ins, boycotts, and other activi- 
ties. The white community has generally re- 
flected a need to restore peace and order 
rather than a commitment to rid itself of 
underlying racism. 

Much of the abysmal failure of communi- 
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cation attempts between black and white is 
the result of a failure sufficiently to define 
for both parties what the message-sending 
was supposed to accomplish. What purpose is 
our communication supposed to achieve? Too 
often has the black man sent word that he 
is in pain, expecting this to result in under- 
standing, compassion, and action to relieve 
the pain. Just as often, white men have 
heard the cry of pain, apparently with the 
expectation that listening would be enough 
to make it go away. Precious hours of time 
have been wasted in such “communication.” 
Interracial Sundays and brotherhood meet- 
ings by the score gave a voice to the pain and 
gave ears to hear the cry for help. Neither 
connected with the kind of muscle needed to 
produce a commitment to reduce the influ- 
ences of cultural racism and to bring about 
substantive attitudinal change. 

Thus, the success of the black myth that 
“only violence can produce change” was 
fathered by the white myth that “communi- 
cation is the solution to the problem.” One 
must ask “communicate for what?” Are we 
to communicate to achieve understanding? 
Or commitment? Or action? To what end are 
we to engage in the dialogue? What are the 
ground rules that shall govern our dialogue? 
Only after we have mutually arrived at satis- 
factory answers to these questions can we 
begin those communication processes that 
offer a reasonable chance of creating a com- 
mon sense of unity. 

When communication is offered as a tech- 
nique to “improve” race relations, it is 
critical to success that there are commit- 
ments among both black and white to 
achieve an understanding of what communi- 
cation actually is, what purpose it is to 
serve, what its goals are to be, and how the 
process may malfunction if the communi- 
cants are unaware of the pitfalls in the 
process, 

6, It is a myth that “we have made con- 


siderable progress in achieving a ‘color blind’ 
attitude among either whites or blacks.” 


“Black power,” “black studies,” “black 
identity,” “black business,” “black schools,” 
“black self-determination”—all items cur- 
rent in the “black community” with high 
frequency usage, indicate increasing degrees 
of “black sensitivity” and “black awareness.” 
This self-awareness serves to heighten “color 
awareness” rather than “color blindness” 
among both black and white. It serves the 
black man as an instrument for developing 
racial cohesion in the black community. Si- 
multaneously it serves to increase his visi- 
bility in the white community. As the terms 
take on meanings of black self-determina- 
tion they also increase the sense of per- 
sonal threat and fear among whites who 
choose to bestow special meanings to terms 
such as “black power.” This personal fear is 
in effect a fear that alleviation of cultural 
racism will produce the very color blindness 
that threatens white cultural identity and 
concepts of race. An attitude shared by 
black and white alike is that a lack of “color 
blindness” has certain benefits which serve 
to maintain black and white identities. 
Hence, the heightened sense of self, con- 
veyed by the term “black,” has increased 
color consciousness and reinforced cultural 
racism. 

Witness the scramble of “white” orga- 
nizations and institutions consciously to 
select and include black people so that their 
organization might be “representative.” 
Blacks feel this is phony tokenism. Whites 
feel that they are extending the limits of 
democracy. Can it be reasonably supposed 
that each possesses all the truth? 

Another of the interesting manifestations 
of color sensitivity is to be seen in the ex- 
perience of businesses whose top-level offi- 
cials are committed to an Equal Employment 
Policy and who have made strong efforts to 
communicate this policy down through the 
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chain of command to directors of personnel 
who post policy statements in conspicuous 
places and leave line interviewers to imple- 
ment the policy. Their perceptions, shaped 
by a heritage of cultural racism, may then 
actually operate on the premise that such 
and such jobs have always been set aside for 
males, these jobs are for females, that work 
group has always been black. To the extent 
that such conditioned (unconscious) per- 
ceptions operate to influence worker selec- 
tion, top-level officials are likely to be 
taken aback when, one day, they face 
charges of violating Equal Employment 
agreements. 

Some changes in the historical experience 
are evident. More blacks are moving into 
better paying jobs. More blacks are going 
into the same classrooms with white chil- 
dren. (Few white children go into the class- 
room with black children—the movement is 
mostly one-way.) Restaurants and motels 
now generally serve blacks. (Some motels 
still set aside a black section,) Blacks can 
try on suits and dresses before purchasing. 
More middle income homes are available to 
blacks. (But not as many as there are for 
whites.) More streets are being paved. (Are 
there as many as for whites?) Fewer blacks 
remain below the official poverty line. (But 
they haven’t gained relatively as much as 
whites.) Fewer young black men are unem- 
ployed. (But whites are less subject to un- 
employment.) 

Yes, some change is evident. And the more 
things change, the more they remain the 
same. The more we have changed outward 
visible signs of color blindness, the more we 
have seemed to strengthen inward, invisible, 
color sensitivity. If so, where then do we 
begin a new beginning? Remaining prob- 
lem attitudes and conditions are many. 

7. It is a myth that “racial discrimination 
can be eliminated without affecting the so- 
cial patterns of our personal lives.” 

Necessary to the sustenance of racial dis- 
crimination in the community is the capa- 
bility of the larger community to systemati- 
cally “confine, conceal and control” the black 
community. The “Jim Crow” legal system 
of racism, affecting as it did almost every 
area of a black or white person's life (job 
opportunities, education, housing, health, 
nutrition, voting rights, power or powerless- 
ness before the law, access to redress of 
grievance, and even the church), in effect 
confined both black and white within the 
geographic, psychological, social and eco- 
nomic walls of racial ghettos. Once confined 
behind such walls it was possible to conceal 
the black man’s problems, to desensitize 
whites to his presence and his needs, to per- 
mit the larger community to shape the di- 
mensions of his destiny, to say “we have no 
racial problems—our niggers are happy.” 
Once confined and concealed, the black man 
could also be controlled. He could then be 
the last hired and the first fired in the 
plethora of marginal and dirty jobs no one 
else wanted. His “separate but equal” edu- 
cation could systematically render him in- 
capable of competing in the larger commu- 
nity. His need of housing could be systemati- 
cally exploited. His hopes for a family life, 
destroyed as the community systematically 
destroyed both manhood and ability to be a 
“good provider.” Through a successful pro- 
gram to confine, conceal and control the 
black, the larger community also created a 
life style, a pattern of living, a system of 
relationships which structured a social pat- 
tern controlling the personal lives of blacks 
and whites. Thus, it follows that any at- 
tempts to correct the social problems of the 
ghetto will inevitably require change in the 
life style of the larger community—a life 
style which must be reflected in the personal 
lives of its members. 

If the community is to deal with cultural 
racism, each and every person, white and 
black, must accept fundamental changes in 
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the ways his life is organized. This will pro- 
duce change in his private clubs, his 
churches, his schools, his neighborhood and 
his home. 

“Jim Crow” cultural racism was designed 
as the nation’s systematic and final solu- 
tion to the “black problem.” It had the ef- 
fect of totally limiting the black man’s free- 
dom, his freedom to choose, his freedom to 
participate, and his freedom to control his 
own destiny. The framers of the Jim Crow 
system, however, failed to anticipate one 
fatal flaw in the system. While it succeeded 
in limiting the freedom of the black man, 
it also succeeded in limiting the freedom 
of the white man. As the black man was 
forced to the back of the bus, the white 
man was forced to the front. As the black 
man was forced to the back door of a res- 
taurant, the white man was forced to the 
front door. As the black man was forced 
to create and support his “freedom churches,” 
the white man was forced to maintain his 
closed church. As the black man was forced 
by cultural racism to create the social struc- 
ture of his politicized community, so the 
white man struggles to insure the survival 
of the white community and its institutions. 
The black ghetto, when subtracted from the 
total community, leaves an afflicted re- 
mainder—the white ghetto. 

Freedom is not divisible. If one man is 
to have it for himself, he may not limit 
another's, Cultural racism determines ar- 
tificial, unnecessary, and destructive limits 
to the freedoms that may be enjoyed by 
either black or white. 

8. It is a myth that “the community can 
survive a suspension of law enforcement 
and law observance.” 

The fabric of social order and regularity is 
at best a tenuous and relatively flimsy, 
superficial invention. Social regulation can 
exist outside of a police state only where 
there is a large consensus of the citizenry 
voluntarily to impose sanctions upon itself 
in order to maintain order. The foregoing 
are propositions of demonstrable reality as 
one considers the chaos created by the re- 
cent, relatively short garbage-disposal work- 
er strikes, teacher and hospital-worker 
strikes, fireman and police strikes and slow- 
downs. It has been suggested that the 1967 
Detroit riots might not have been so severe 
had the city been able to muster its po- 
lice forces at total strength instead of op- 
erating for approximately the first three 
days with only 400 men from its 3000 man 
force. Given the sense of alienation from 
government and law that many black and 
white citizens seem to feel, it is no longer 
unreasonable to hypothesize about the pos- 
sible extent of disorder that could result 
from a suspension of the institutionalized 
systems of voluntary social control. 

The black man’s heritage, which rides as 
an unseen ghost on the entire community's 
shoulders, tells blacks there is no justice for 
blacks in the white man’s law and order. 
Liberation of black and white together from 
this heritage of bondage must change not 
only the law to be enforced but also the 
methods by which they are enforced. Law 
(regulation) is necessary to the process of 
social change and to the protection of 
change once accomplished. But social order 
can no longer be subjected to the question, 
“Whose law?” 

9. It is a myth that “guerrilla warfare and 
revolutionary tactics are necessary to bring 
about changes, or, are an inevitable part of 
change.” 

Many younger citizens, black and white 
alike have a strong tencency to accept the 
rhetoric of this myth uncritically. Their life 
experience provides a distorted perspective of 
a short ten-year civil rights history replete 
with social movement hinged to sit-ins, sit- 
downs, freedom rides, boycotts, student 
strikes, and civil disorder. The drama of 
these events, and the concurrent social prog- 
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ress, easily give the impression that revolu- 
tionary tactics are the causes of social prog- 
ress, 

It is doubtful that causation can be so 
easily attributed to such tactics. Indeed, it 
is equally reasonable to suggest that the 
rate of progress has in fact been retarded by 
the deliberate use of such tactics, and that, 
in reality, other more potent forces may have 
been at work to produce progress in spite 
of revolutionary philosophies, rhetoric or 
operations. Nor is it unreasonable to hy- 
pothesize that the working of these more pro- 
found social forces—related to population 
growth, mobility and impaction, to employ- 
ment patterns, to the changing nature of the 
nuclear family, to industrialization, cyber- 
netics and ecology—have produced the self- 
same dramatics of revolutionary rhetoric and 
actions which are sald to have “caused” 
social change. One of the smaller civil rights 
tragedies is that so many young people attack 
older generations for “Uncle Tomism.” They 
fail to realize that they are eating bread 
from the tops of heads which were the cut- 
ting edges of progress that made possible the 
social change out of which young people 
are finding the “new” freedom to press 
toward further change, a “new” freedom 
to make the present institutions work better 
for more people. 

This is not to say that disruption and con- 
frontations have not served a purpose, It is 
demagogical to say that they necessarily 
have been the “cause” of social change. It is 
probably more accurate to view a violent 
confrontation tactic as a catalyst which can 
speed up or accelerate processes already in 
motion. Confrontation does add a dimension 
of attention-getting in the communication 
and problem solving processes. However, 
violence and guerrila warfare have built-in 
shortcomings as change agents in that they 
frequently make methods more important 
and more easily defined than goals, and even 
more frequently create substitute problems as 
complex as the problems violent confronta- 
tion is supposed to solve in the first place. 
At worst, they force attention to only the 
tactic, not the fundamental problem. 

10. It is a myth that “capitalism is too in- 
flexible to survive or accommodate the social 
and cultural changes in the human environ- 
ment and setting.” 

While capitalism may be indicted on many 
counts, to do so on the basis of inflexibility 
seems a grevious error. 

Flexibility is vital to survival in the mar- 
ketplace which in itself is responsive to tech- 
nological changes and consumer demands for 
change. The competitive process, by defini- 
tion is dependent on flexibility. Our fabrics 
industry in this country has been able to 
survive the rigors of foreign competition, con- 
sumer demands, and competition for labor 
from other industries because it was able to 
adapt and develop new technologies. These 
new technologies in turn have been developed 
by the industry’s commitment to both basic 
and applied research. 

Closer study of the major social ills of the 
nation and the efforts being made to combat 
them will find commitments of “capitalistic” 
dollars, personnel and resources to various 
experimental programs dealing with a range 
of social problems from pollution control, 
employment, crime, and drug addiction, to 
housing, health, welfare, and education. 
Even in the face of massive governmental in- 
volvement, the loss of private business com- 
mitment to social change would probably 
render the community helpless in the at- 
tempt to deal with these problems. A sound 
perspective of history, past and present, 
would serve well to reinforce the sense of how 
the “team” or “system” approach is already 
making significant use of the problem—solv- 
ing resources available to the community. 

Capitalism appears to be the only economic 
system which thrives on change, and, in fact, 
requires continual social change for its suc- 
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cess and survival. Capitalism in practice, 
rather than resisting change, systematically 
encourages change. It often artificially cre- 
ates demands for change for its own sake. 
What rational reason can support s yearly 
change in auto body styles, the elevator effect 
on women’s hemlines, and the back-and- 
forth widths of men’s neckties. Capitalism 
has specifically benefited from all aspects of 
the Civil Rights Movement. Motels and res- 
taurants have enlarged their markets. Most 
of American industry would be unable to 
meet its labor force requirements were it not 
for the new manpower made available 
through Equal Employment Opportunity. 

Capitalism’s need to survive, to meet 
change with better change, must come to be 
seen by the black man as one of the most 
powerful levers available to him to produce 
the kind of social change he so passionately 
desires. His freedom is linked to the survival 
of the system and to his capability of helping 
it to work for him. 

11. It is a myth that “the community can 
mobilize to bring about institutional and 
cultural changes in an atmosphere of con- 
tinuous exaggerated dissent.” 

Continuous exaggerated dissent forces the 
attention of the community to the problem 
of “exaggerated dissent.” It forces the com- 
munity to deal with contending groups 
rather than the object of contention. The 
1969 Dudley High School incident, which at- 
tempted to raise the question of the desir- 
ability of student government changes, was 
lost when the community was forced to focus 
its attention on physical conflict. The com- 
munity in order to survive was required to 
deal with disorder and its regrettable prod- 
ucts. 

After the disorder the original cause of stu- 
dent government change became far less im- 
portant than the disorder itself. While con- 
siderable attention has been given to fixing 
responsibility, and to “who said what to 
whom,” few persons have claimed any meas- 
ure of social progress as a result of the inci- 
dent. Some have claimed that the incident 
“heightened the contradictions” inherent in 
cultural racism, thereby making the com- 
munity in the long run more vulnerable to 
change. However, it mow appears that the 
incident has primarily served to heighten 
the contradictions supplied by exaggerated 
dissent. Neither the death of a student, nor 
the injuries sustained by a number of police- 
men, have been related by the ensuing com- 
munity dialogue to a defensible cause. 

The earlier comments about guerrilla war- 
fare and revolutionary tactics are also rele- 
vant to this mythology. 

12. It is a myth that “changes brought 
about by the establishment are suspect as 
contrary to the interest of the total com- 
munity.” 

This is a highly simplified view given to 
scape-goating and stereotyping—a view that 
sees “the establishment” as an automatic, 
sinful evil. It is a view which assumes that 
cultural racism is necessary to the survival of 
the establishment, when in fact it appears 
that the survival of the establishment is 
most vulnerable because of cultural racism. 
Thus it is logical to assume that the estab- 
lishment will at some point move to rid itself 
of cultural racism. It assumes that “good 
communication” cannot result in productive 
change. It assumes that there must in- 
herently be an “‘us-them” adversary relation- 
ship. It assumes an inability or unwilling- 
ness to come to grips with basic problems. 
It assumes that all the previous myths are 
not myths at all but statements about re- 
ality. Such a view not only assumes all this, 
but it presumes to judge that the complex 
motivations of the establishment are always 
in the establishment's narrowest self-in- 
terest. Here again the accumulation of evi- 
dence suggests that while preservation of 
orderly change is in the interest of the 
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establishment, the involvement of the estab- 
lishment in initiating and supporting social 
change must not be seen as only a selfish 
expression of the profit or power motives. 
While it is true that the establishment has 
responded to pressures from the outside in 
most instances, it is also true, that the out- 
side pressures have been generated by cer- 
tain changes sought or brought about by the 
establishment. For example, much has been 
said about the rising expectations of the 
black for the good life. What is the source 
of this, if it does not lie at least indirectly 
in the establishment? The genius of the Civil 
Rights Movement has been its ability to cap- 
italize on this establishmentarian trait. 

It is likewise a myth that all blessings flow 
only from the establishment. The establish- 
ment seems to be increasingly aware of this 
fact as it draws nonestablishment members 
more and more into a mutual decision-mak- 
ing process. 

A final comment is in order here about the 
supposed singular, monolithic structure of 
this “establishment myth.” If it has not al- 
ready become painfully aware that there is 
no single “establishment,” the black com- 
munity will have to come to a sophisticated 
awareness that there are many establish- 
ments. Just as there are many conflicting 
groups and loyalties in the black community, 
so too are there many conflicting groups and 
loyalties in an admittedly white-dominated 
complex of “establishments.” 

The vested interests of political structures 
are not necessarily identical to the vested 
interests of government or business struc- 
tures. Few expect the vested interests of one 
political party to coincide with the vested 
interests of its opposition. The educational 
establishments must regularly compete with 
the health and welfare establishments for 
their allocation of the public dollar. Corpo- 
rate goals are rarely identical to those of 
various labor groups. 

The black community has its own con- 
tending groups, groups which vie for the 
loyalty of the members of the black com- 
munity. Black churches are frequently found 
in competition with each other for commu- 
nity leadership and recognition. Black free- 
dom movements have often suffered from 
weakness produced by splinter groups taking 
off in directions thought to better serve the 
members of that group. Nationalists divide 
themselves from separationists and from in- 
tegrationists. Those who come to acquire 
some power and influence are subject to sus- 
Picion and hostility from those who lack 
power. The cancer destroys the tissues which 
Sustain it. So too does the black commu- 
nity’s fragmentation of goals, purpose and 
method of work to destroy its capability to 
bring about meaningful social progress. 
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Reasonable men know that all is not well 
in Greensboro. Many feel that we must set 
about healing the wounds and the pain. 
Many more feel helpless before the immensity 
of the problems. Further anger, frustration 
and hostility can only continue to build 
higher the walls which keep us apart. Means 
must be found to subtract the anger, frustra- 
tion and hostility from the community equa- 
tion. Steps must be taken to insure that the 
black man can believe in the integrity of 
the white man. Because the heavier burden 
of cultural racism has been borne by the 
black man, the heavier burden of proving 
honesty and openness to change must be 
borne by the white man. The total com- 
munity must be able to admit the truth of 
cultural racism and the personal individual 
responsibility to be active participants in 
seeking it out and removing it. 

The white man cannot do this without the 
help of the black man. The white man is not 
likely to get such help until the black man 
is convinced of a commitment to do more 
than just listen to a cry of pain. The next 
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step is in the hands of those who are willing 
to make an irrevocable commitment to act 
with integrity. 

Productive communication is possible if 
one fundamental] fact is understood: black 
and white generally come to negotiations and 
other discussions with diametrically opposed 
attitudes about “the system.” Blacks, from 
their vantage, fear “the system.” Whites, 
from their vantage, trust “the system.” This 
attitude conflict forms the common denomi- 
nator of the twelve attitudes identified by 
the Chamber’s Community Unity Division. 

Whites trust the system for they feel it 
protects them. Blacks distrust the system for 
they feel it threatens them. Whites want to 
keep the system as it is since they feel secure 
within it. Blacks want the system to operate 
in new ways in order to feel the same security 
whites feel. 

The fears, anxieties, and distrusts that the 
black man holds are a reality which reaches 
deep into his collective soul and personality. 
There is little in either individual lives or 
the history of the race to cause anything but 
fear of the white man and his system. Whites 
do not know or understand this gut-level 
feeling. If the problem of race is to be dealt 
with effectively, whites must begin to func- 
tion from a base which understands such 
fears. The black man’s fear must be changed 
to trust. The burden of this task must fall 
on white shoulders. 

The black man has a similar, equally diffi- 
cult task to accomplish. The task begins 
from a base which understands the white 
man’s trust of the system. The white feeling 
that “the system” has protected him, pro- 
duces behavior protective of the system. 
Blacks fear the system as it is. Whites fear 
what the system may become if men tinker 
too much with the ways it operates. 

Put another way, neither the black man 
nor the white man can succeed alone in re- 
moving fears and distrusts. Whites need 
blacks to tell them what whites have not 
been able to see and feel. Blacks need whites 
who are open to change so black fears can 
at last be laid to rest. Whites fear of change 
can be laid to rest as all citizens demon- 
Strate to each other that the new is to be 
trusted as much as the old. 
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HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the first ses- 
sion of the Preparatory Committee for 
the United Nations Conference on the 
Human Environment was held at the 
United Nations Headquarters in New 
York from March 10 to March 20, 1970, 
Twenty-seven countries make up the 
membership of the committee, and the 
sessions were attended by observers from 
20 additional States and specialized agen- 
cies. 

During the first session I inserted in 
the Record the opening statements by 
the Secretary General and by the Hon- 
orable Christian A. Herter, Jr., Chief 
Delegate of the United States to the 
Preparatory Committee. 

The first working session in March 
concerned itself with organization, and 
consideration of program content for the 
United Nations Conference to be held 
in 1972. 
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The report of the first session of the 
Preparatory Committee is herewith in- 
serted in the RECORD: 


REPORT OF THE PREPARATORY COMMITTEE FOR 
THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE 
HuMAN ENVIRONMENT 

I. ORGANIZATION OF THE FIRST SESSION 
1. The first session of the Preparatory 

Committee for the United Nations Confer- 

ence on the Human Environment (estab- 

lished under General Assembly resolution 

2581 (XXIV)) was held at United Nations 

Headquarters in New York from 10 to 20 

March 1970. 

Attendance 


2. The session was attended by representa- 
tives of all States members of the Prepara- 
tory Committee, by observers from twenty 
States not members of the Committee and 
by observers of specialized agencies and of 
other intergovernmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations. A full list of those at- 
tending is given in annex II. 

3. The Preparatory Committee noted with 
great satisfaction the intense interest in the 
Conference, and on the subject of environ- 
ment as a whole, shown by many intergov- 
ernmental and non-governmental organiza- 
tions. It looked forward to their active co- 
operation in the preparatory work. 

Documentation 

4. The documents before the Preparatory 
Committee at its first session are listed in 
annex III. 

Opening of session and election of chairman 


5. The session was opened by the Secretary- 
General, whose statement is given in annex 
Iv. The Committee then unanimously 
elected Mr. Keith Johnson (Jamaica) as 
Chairman. 

Rules of procedure 

6. The Committee decided, on the basis of 
rule 162 of the rules of procedure of the 
General Assembly, to be guided in the con- 
duct of its business by the general principle 
that the rules of procedure of the General 
Assembly should apply to the Committee in 
so far as they were appropriate for the per- 
formance of its functions. The Committee 
decided to amend rule 105, which provides 
for one Chairman, one Vice-Chairman and 
one Rapporteur, so as to ensure broader 
geographical distribution of States members 
of the Committee by providing for the elec- 
tion of three Vice-Chairman instead of one, 
as well as a Rapporteur. 

7. The Committee agreed that it would 
make every effort to reach all decisions by 
way of consensus, but that in the absence 
of consensus decision should be reached by 
a vote, as provided for in the rules of proce- 
dure of the General Assembly. 

8. The Committee noted that the General 
Assembly, in resolution 2581 (XXIV), had in- 
vited the specialized agencies, the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency and the Advi- 
sory Committee on the Application of Science 
and Technology to Development to collabo- 
rate closely with the Secretary-General in the 
preparations for the Conference and to as- 
sist, as appropriate, in the work of the Pre- 
paratory Committee. In addition, the General 
Assembly, after adopting resolution 2581 
(XXIV) had decided “... that any inter- 
ested Member State not appointed to the 
Preparatory Committee for the United Na- 
tions Conference on the Human Environment 
may designate highly qualified representa- 
tives to act as accredited observers at sessions 
of the Committee, with the right to partici- 
pate in its discussions”. 

Summary records 

9. On the basis of General Assembly res- 
olution 2538 (XXIV), paragraph 10, it was 
decided that the Preparatory Committee 
would not have summary records. 
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Election of officers 

10. The Committee elected the following 
officers: 

Vice-Chairman: Mr. Fereydoun Hoveyda 
(Iran), Mr. Rastislay Lacko (Czechoslovak- 
ia), Mr, Vernon Johnson Mwaanga (Zam- 
bia). 

Rapporteur: Mr. Börje Billner (Sweden). 

Agenda 

11. The Committee adopted the agenda 
(see annex I) at its opening meeting. 
Report of the Secretary-General on the pre- 
paratory work required jor the Conference 

12. The representative of the Secretary- 
General introduced the various documents 
prepared for the first session and gave a brief 
outline of the functions to be performed by 
the Committee. He also reviewed the prepar- 
atory work up to the time of the first session, 
particularly the preparation of the Secretary- 
General's report entitled “Problems of the 
human environment (E/4667), and acknowl- 
edged the important contributions made to 
the preparation of that report by many Gov- 
ernments, by organizations of the United 
Nations and by various intergovernmental 
and non-governmental organizations. 


Organization of work 


13. To facilitate its work, the Preparatory 
Committee established three ad hoe working 
groups as follows: 

Working Group I: Further definition of the 
programme content and selection of topics. 

Chairman: Mr. G. C. Butler (Canada). 

Working Group II: Questions relating to 
a possible declaration on the human environ- 
ment. 

Chairman: Mr. N. N. Jha (India). 

Working Group III: Preparation of national 
reports, 

Chairman: Mrs. Neoma de Castafieda 
(Mexico). 

It was agreed that the chairmen of the 
working groups would also act as rapporteurs. 
The recommendations of the working groups, 
as approved by the Preparatory Committee, 
appear in the relevant sections of the report. 


II. CONSIDERATION OF THE PROGRAMME CONTENT 
FOR THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
THE HUMAN ENVIRONMENT AND THE PRE- 
PARATORY WORK 


Further definition of the programme content 
and selection of topics for the conference 


14. The general debate on item 6 was based 
on the considerations contained in the Sec- 
retary-General’s report (E/4667) , particularly 
in paragraphs 82 to 121, and on document 
A/CONF.48/PC/2 relating to certain aspects 
of the report. The representative of the 
Secretary-General pointed out in his intro- 
ductory statement that, with regard to the 
programme content of the Conference, the 
wish of the General Assembly to concentrate 
on international problems had been inter- 
preted widely—while the number of environ- 
mental problems which are international by 
nature (for example, the oceans) is com- 
paratively small, those which are interna- 
tional in the sense of being of international 
concern (for example, the unwise use of re- 
sources), or in the sense that the attack on 
these problems can be greatly facilitated by 
concerted international action or exchange 
of experience and information (for example, 
urbanization of land-use planning), form 
the bulk of the problems of major concern 
at the present time. 

15. In the context of this agenda item, it 
was agreed that the main task of the Prepa- 
ratory Committee would be to assist the 
Secretary-General in the selection—on the 
basis of the views of Governments—of topics 
and headings for the United Nations Con- 
ference on the Human Environment, as well 
as in the formulation of ideas, suggestions 
and proposals with regard to the programme 
content for the Conference. 
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16. The debate showed a large degree of 
consensus on the characteristics and serious- 
ness of environmental problems in different 
countries and on the general conception and 
objectives of the 1972 Conference. At the 
same time, the great diversity and complexity 
of the problems of the human environment, 
in various countries as well as in various 
regions, was stressed. These problems had to 
be considered in relation to technological, 
geographical, economic, social, cultural and 
other factors. 

17. As regards the general scope of the sub- 
jects to be covered by the United Nations 
Conference on the Human Environment, the 
debate emphasized the fact that questions 
of environmental pollution were of vital im- 
portance, but that other matters, such as 
urban and rural planning, conservation of 
nature, and proper management of natural 
resources, were also important. It was recog- 
nized that an appropriate balance should be 
attained, in the range of subjects to be con- 
sidered by the Conference, between the en- 
vironmental problems of the developed and 
those of the developing areas of the world. 
One important result of the Conference 
should be to help developing countries to 
avoid the undesirable side-effects of industri- 
alization. Preventive measures were to be pre- 
ferred to curative ones. At the same time, it 
would have to be clear that management of 
the environment must not retard the devel- 
opment process or the maximum rational use 
of natural resources. Continuing economic 
progress must be ensured, while minimizing 
environmental degradation and pollution. 

18. Particular emphasis was placed on the 
link between environmental control and 
economic and social development, and on the 
fact that while there remained many tech- 
nological questions to be solved, problems of 
the human environment were increasingly 
of a socio-economic nature. Thus the need 
for “new economic thinking, new legal in- 
struments, new administrative measures and 
new governmental priorities”, stressed by the 
Secretary-General in his opening address, was 
generally recognized by the Committee. The 
Conference should be a focal point of present 
efforts as well as a starting-point for future 
action in the environmental field. 

19. It was also felt that more attention 
should be given to the socio-cultural aspects 
of the problems of the human environment 
in order to appraise in its totality man’s rela- 
tion to his environment. At the same time 
the difficulties of a world-wide approach in 
this field were recognized. 

20. It was furthermore emphasized that no 
comprehensive action related to environmen- 
tal change could ignore the effects of con- 
stantly growing population and its tendency 
to concentrate in large urban areas. The 
problems of the working environment and 
of urban transportation were stressed in that 
respect. The Conference should consider by 
what ways and means developing countries 
might be assisted in their efforts to cope with 
their environmental problems. It was the 
consensus of the meeting that the problems 
to be considered by the United Nations Con- 
ference on the Human Environment should 
be of such a character that their solution 
would require, or would be greatly facilitated 
by, international co-operation, That was not 
to be taken that the Conference programme 
should be limited to global or regional prob- 
lems only, There was a clear need for inter- 
national action with respect to many areas 
where solutions depended primarily on meas- 
ures that had to be taken at the national and 
local levels—for example, problems of urban 
growth, soil conservation, administrative 
methods for the national use and manage- 
ment of natural resources etc. In those fields, 
countries would be assisted by the interna- 
tional exchange of knowledge and experience. 
In that connexion some participants sug- 
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gested the establishment of international 
information centres. 

21. It was generally agreed that national 
reports would be of great value both as a 
means of collecting information for the Con- 
ference and of helping the countries to assess 
their own situation. 

22. It was furthermore the consensus of 
the meeting that the Conference should be 
action-oriented. It should encourage and 
provide guiding principles for action by Gov- 
ernments and international organizations. 
It should therefore concentrate on those 
areas where such action appeared practical, 
feasible and urgent. At the same time, the 
Conference should not lose sight of problems 
of a more long-term nature. It was stressed 
in that connexion that much technological 
knowledge was already available, but not 
sufficiently used, and that the Conference 
should aim at ensuring acknowledgment by 
the political leaders in all countries of that 
need for action. 

23. Several delegations indicated that the 
action might well take the form of interna- 
tional agreements and conventions, which 
could be put into final form at the Confer- 
ence or identified for further preparation. It 
was also generally recognized that an inter- 
national declaration on the human environ- 
ment should be prepared for possible adop- 
tion by the Conference. 

24, Particular emphasis was placed during 
the debate on the ways and means of taking 
action at the local, national and regional 
levels. The importance of thorough exchanges 
of views and experience at the Conference 
among those responsible in each country for 
planning, management and control policies 
relating to the problems of the human en- 
vironment was emphasized as a major objec- 
tive. It was noted in that respect that the 
question of governmental and administrative 
structures to deal with environmental man- 
agement from an over-all point of view in 
each country should receive special attention. 

25. The importance was stressed, in con- 
nexion with the problem of action for en- 
vironmental management, of exchanging in- 
formation about environmental problems and 
for data collection and systematic monitor- 
ing of certain environmental parameters 
which should be established on a global basis. 
The need for further scientific research on 
all environmental problems was also men- 
tioned, including those problems where par- 
tial technological solutions had already been 
found. The particular need for economic and 
social research in relation to environmental 
preservation was also stressed. Some of the 
delegates referred to the need for proper 
environmental education at all levels and 
ages. 

26. The representatives of the United Na- 
tions and of the specialized agencies re- 
minded the Preparatory Committee of some 
of their activities related to the subject of 
the United Nations Conference on the Hu- 
man Environment, a brief summary of which 
had been given as an annex to document 
E/4667. It was the firm view of the Pre- 
paratory Committee that repetition or dupli- 
cation of effort in dealing with technical en- 
vironmental matters should be avoided. The 
1972 Conference should make full use of 
work already going on or being planned in 
the various international organizations con- 
cerned. These activities could be taken ac- 
count of in the preparations for the 1972 
Conference in a way which would give them 
additional support, fresh impetus, common 
outlook and direction. This applied, for in- 
stance, to the atmospheric monitoring pro- 
grammes of WMO, to the Man and Biosphere 
Programme of UNESCO, to certain aspects of 
the FAO Indicative World Plan, or to specific 
international agreements being prepared by 
other United Nations agencies, such as the 
ILO, WHO or IMCO. As regards the meeting 
of ECE on the environment, to be held in 
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Prague in 1971, it was recognized by the 
Committee that the methods of preparation 
and the results of that meeting could be of 
great value for the 1972 world-wide United 
Nations Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment. 

Recommendations 


27. Following the general debate on agenda 
item 6, the Preparatory Committee adopted 
the recommendations contained in the re- 
ports of working groups I and II, which were 
the following: 

I. Further definition of the programme 
content and selection of topics— 

(1) After studying the proposals con- 
tained in document E/4667 (paras, 113-116) 
the Working Group recommended the divi- 
sion of the subject matter of the Conference 
into the three following areas: 

(a) Environmental aspects of human set- 
tlements; 

(b) Rational management of natural re- 
sources; 

(c) Environmental degradation from pol- 
lution and nuisances; 


and established the following outlines and 
recommendations for action. 


A. Environmental aspects of human 
settlements 


1. Demographic and settlement trends 


(2) Under this heading the United Nations 
Conference on the Human Environment 
would review questions related to environ- 
mental problems arising from population 
growth and distribution, and from policies 
and programmes which have a bearing on 
the settlement process, The subject could be 
subdivided as follows: 

(a) Analysis of demographic trends, in- 
cluding the urbanization process and changes 
in the balance of population between rural 
and urban areas, resulting trends in rural 
and urban settlement and the location of 
industry; their effects on the human en- 
vironment; 

(b) Review of trends in the geographical 
distribution of population, including migra- 
tions, in order to identify polices and strat- 
eges for rural and urban development which 
are conducive to economic growth and social 
improvement and are compatible with satis- 
factory levels of environmental quality. 


2. Problems of human settlements (in their 
physical, biological and cultural frame- 
work) 

(3) (a) A comprehensive analysis and re- 
view of the urban and rural environment, 
present trends, problems, causes and effects, 
concerning cities and settlements of dif- 
ferent sizes and socio-economic patterns; 

(b) Review and analysis of specific prob- 
lems, such as: 

(1) Effects of pollution of air, water, soil, 
as well as noise and vibration on the health 
and living and working conditions of rural 
and urban populations; 

(ii) Water supply and waste disposal; 

(ii) Land use and related aspects of traffic 
and transportation; 

(iv) Housing, slum clearance, urban re- 
newal and community facilities; 

(v) Frontiers of settlements and the im- 
pact of agricultural, pastoral and forestry 
activities on the environment; 

(vi) Commercial collecting, hunting and 
fishing activities and their impact on the 
environment; 

(vil) Environmental deterioration through 
mining and industrial enclaves and over- 
concentration of industry; 

(c) Studies of the total effects of environ- 
mental changes on man, such as: 

(i) “Man-made” diseases; creation of situ- 
ations in which such diseases are difficult 
to control; 

(il) Undesirable influences of these ele- 
ments and new substances on biochemical 
mechanisms; 
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(ili) Genetic effects; 

(iv) Effects of the absence of natural 
stimuli; 

(v) Preservation of optimal socio-cultural 
patterns. 


B. Rational management of natural resources 
1. Introduction 


(4) The original title of the subject read 
“Rational use and development of natural 
resources” and was later expanded to include 
the question of conservation. Rather than 
maintaining the usual dichotomy associated 
with natural resources—that is, the develop- 
ment of the resource base vis-a-vis converva- 
tion of the resource base—it was thought 
preferable to speak of the “rational manage- 
ment of natural resources”. Implicit in the 
term “rational management” is the concept 
of “managed-use” of the resource base and, 
secondly, the conservation of the resource 
base. 

(5) Although it was recognized that en- 
vironmental pollution is a special subject 
area, it was necessary to include in this re- 
view the question of regulatory control of 
the environment through natural resource 
legislation. Although it may seem somewhat 
anomalous to include environmental legisla- 
tion in a policy designed to encourage the 
utilization of natural resources, it is believed 
the two are inextricably bound together. Be- 
cause it is recognized that human interven- 
tion results in constant change to the total 
natural environment, the Working Group 
has expanded the phrase “environmental 
pollution” to read “environmental degrada- 
tion”. It then includes things such as land 
damage due to thermal erosion or thermal 
karst, or the loss of wildlife habitat through 
altering watershed patterns and removing 
vegetative cover. These considerations include 
due attention to minimizing disturbance to 
the natural environment in the study, sur- 
vey, design and planning of utilization of 
natural resources. This is particularly true 
in the case of developing countries entering 
the phase of rapid industrialization and 
development. 

(6) There are many methods of treating 
the subject “The rational management of the 
natural resources”, for purposes of confer- 
ence preparations. But each of the six 
choices listed at the end of this section had 
certain limitations. The Working Group feel 
that many of the current problems in the 
field of natural resources are due to the lim- 
ited single-sector approach adopted by many 
managers and administrators. In order to 
achieve the desirable objective of integrated 
management, the Working Group feels it will 
be necessary to adopt a multidisciplinary 
“management approach” to the problem. 


2. The management approach 


(7) It is recommended that for the por- 
tion of the 1972 Conference dealing with the 
question of natural resources, the subject be 
dealt with in the following way. Against a 
background consideration of: an inventory 
of the resource base; a projection of demand 
on the resource base; and the effect on the 
total environment of utilizing the resource 
base in meeting the future demand, several 
major headings were defined as follows: 

(a) Resource managament structures: 
Comparative studies on international and 
national structures, in different socio-cul- 
tural and economic systems and stages of 
economic development, for different types 
of resources and resource work stages; 

(b) Resource management organization 
requirements: 

(i) Manpower, training facilities; 

(ii) Scientific and technological research 
and application; 

(iii) National technical services and in- 
stitution-bullding; 

(iv) Financial requirements and pros- 
pects; 

(v) Legal and administrative framework; 
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(vi) International co-operation; 

(c) Resource management problems (with 
emphasis on those needing guide-posts in 
relation to environmental aspects) : 

(i) Selected technical problems and tech- 
niques (including effects of technological re- 
volution on resource development and utili- 
zation—for example, desalination of wa- 
ters); 

(ii) Economic problems (including effect of 
environmental actions on demand and sup- 
ply of natural resource products and re- 
sources, and on development opportunities 
for developing countries and frontier regions, 
need for new economic concepts to compute 
cost of environmental degradation and its 
modification etc.) ; 

(ili) Administrative and legal problems; 

(d) Policy formulation based on adequate 
data collection, with a view to harmonizing 
development and conservation; 

(e) Long-term natural resources in rela- 
tion to environment prospects; 

(f) Resource data and document storage 
and retrieval systems. 


3. Illustrative list of topics for background 
papers and case studies* 

(8) (a) Survey of future manpower needs, 
availability and requirements for training 
facilites; 

(b) The problems arising from recent tech- 
nology—for example, in transmission and 
transportation; 

(c) The external diseconomies resulting 
from regulatory control of the environment 
in developing countries; 

(a) Quantifying the costs and benefits, 
both social and economic, resulting from 
economic growth while maintaining and im- 
proving the quality of the environment; 

(e) The effect of environmental legisla- 
tion on the demand and supply of natural 
resources and on the development oppor- 
tunities within developing countries; 

(f) Man-made environmental value: 

(i) National parks—recreation 
aesthetic value; 

(ii) Protection of historic sites and monu- 
ments; 

(g) Natural environmental value: 

Loss as a result of the extinction of plants 
and wildlife; 

(h) Cost of restoration and reclamation 
of surface lands; cost of restoration of water 
quality in fresh-water systems; 

(i) Preliminary survey on the advantages 
and problems, ecologically and economically, 
of the implementation of recycling of waste 
materials; 

(j) A study of the possibilities of increas- 
ing the information and education of staff 
on all levels and, concomitantly, a case study 
on information and education centres in de- 
veloping countries with respect to natural 
resources management; 

(k) The impact on the environment of 
utilization of the resource base, including 
agricultural and pastoral activities, in fron- 
tier and sparsely populated areas; 

(1) The impact of resource-based industry 
upon people living in a frontier area whose 
traditional livelihood has been gained from 
living off the land; 

(m) Irreversible damage to the environ- 
ment produced by inadequate ecological 
studies prior to the application of tech- 
nology; 

4. Alternate approaches to studying the 

subject 

(9) (a) By type of natural resource—such 
as soil and agricultural land, forests, fish- 
eries, flora, fauna, protista, water, mineral, 
energy resources etc.; 

(b) Local, national, regional, international, 
global; 

(c) By type of physical enyironment— 
atmosphere, hydrosphere, geosphere; 


and 


1 Similar lists may be requested for subject 
areas (8) (a) and (b). 
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(d) By climatic and geomorphic areas; 

(e) Renewable and non-renewable re- 
sources; 

(f) Stages in industrial utilization of the 
resource base—that is, research, exploration, 
evaluation, pilot project, development, utili- 
zation, reclamation and restoration. 

C. Environmental Degradation From Pollu- 
tion and Nuisances 


(10) The following paragraphs outline the 
suggested approach to the question of en- 
vironmental pollution at the 1972 United 
Nations Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment, 

1, Definition 

(1) Need for some generally accepted defi- 
nition of pollution as a framework within 
which the various media, pollutants and 
sources could be examined, 


2. Pollutants 


(12) Their sources, characteristics, media 
and effects (both long- and short-term) on 
plants and animals, including man. Possible 
classifications are: 

(a) Sources: 

(1) Industrial; 

(ii) Agricultural; 

(iii) Urban and other human activities; 

(iv) Natural causes; 

(v) Resource development; 

(vi) Transportation; 

(b) Types: 

(i) Physical (including noise and radia- 
tions from all sources); 

(ii) Chemical; 

(ili) Biological; 

(c) Media: Air, fresh water, the seas, soil. 


8. Criteria and standards 


(13) (a) Study of existing national and 
international standards for establishing 
limits for chemical, physical and biological 
contaminants and other quantifiable effects 
injurious to health or the environment. The 
compilation could form the basis of inter- 
national standards for consideration for ac- 
ceptance by all members countries of the 
Conference, 

(b) Establishment of criteria and stand- 
ards where these do not yet exist; 

(c) Identification of areas requiring re- 
search leading to criteria; 

(d) Application of standards. 


4. National, regional and international 
environmental monitoring systems 

(14) (a) Consideration should be given to 
the progressive co-ordination of existing or 
planned national, regiol.al and international 
monitoring programmes involving compila- 
tion, evaluation and dissemination of data, 
including: 

(i) Improvement of national, regional and 
international systems; 

(ii) Identification of substances to be 
monitored; 

(iii) Internationally accepted methods of 
measuring changes in the environment; 

(b) Consideration should be given to the 
roles of: 

(i) National systems and their participa- 
tion in international networks; 

(ii) Data management (acquisition, stor- 
age and communication) ; 

(ili) International organizations. 


5. Relation of pollution management to the 
human environment as a whole 

(15) Necessity for multidisciplinary stud- 
ies prior to the Conference on the effects of 
pollution, and of preventive and corrective 
measures, upon the entire ecologica: system 
in which human society exists. 
6. Economic and social causes and implica- 

tions 

(16) Economic and social causes and im- 
plications of pollution prevention and cor- 
rection: 

(a) Effects of pollution control costs on 
relative competitive positions among coun- 
tries with similar industries; 
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(b) Special problems of pollution costs 
affecting economic growth in developing 
countries; 

(c) Domestic, legal and administrative as- 
pects; 

(d) Possible case studies; 

(e) Cost-benefit studies of anti-pollution 
measures, 


Recommendations for action 


(17) In addition to the above outlines of 
subject matter the Working Group also pre- 
pared lists of national and international ac- 
tivities which seemed appropriate for the 
Conference to consider, 

(18) One activity identified as being basic 
to any programme was that of education and 
training in all aspects of environmental 
problems. 

(19) Lists of recommended actions are pre- 
sented below. In considering them, however, 
it should be borne in mind that the division 
of the Conference subject into the three 
areas listed above is sometimes artificial and 
that it is essential to consider the problems 
of the human environment as a whole from 
different points of view. 

(20) Further, the problems of the human 
environment are multidimensional and char- 
acterized by complex interactions between 
the various parts of ecological systems, as 
well as between these systems and human 
activities, It is necessary to recognize in any 
one of the three subject areas problems and 
approaches such as: 

(a) The preservation and development of 
cultural, aesthetic and scientific values of 
human environments; 

(b) The understanding and control of un- 
intentional influences on climates resulting 
from various activities such as air pollution, 
land management, urbanization etc.; 

(c) The forecasting of and the control of 
the effects of catastrophic alterations of the 
environment resulting from earthquakes; 
floods etc.; 

(d) Long-term forecasting studies of 
trends and developments and of their inter- 
action, including certain technological fore- 
casting studies; 

(e) Development of early-warning systems 
for environmental deterioration; 

(f) Systems analysis and operational re- 
search methods, planning, programming, 
management and decision-making tech- 
niques, systematic analysis of goals and ob- 
jectives in this field, of their interdependence 
and their compatibility. 

(21) It follows that in any approach to en- 
vironmental problems, it is necessary to em- 
ploy a strategic assessment which takes full 
account not only of effects on the environ- 
ment, but also of financial, fiscal, admin- 
istrative, legislative, social, economic, scien- 
tific and technological factors, 

(22) No recommended action should be 
Planned or implemented in a fragmentary 
isolated way, but rather integrated into a 
co-ordinated effort, based on over-all views of 
problems and priorities. 


Recommendations for national action to be 
considered by the Conference 


A. Environmental Aspects of Human 
Settlements 


(23) (a) Formulation of national environ- 
mental policies, plans and programmes of 
a comprehensive and interdisciplinary na- 
ture, including the provisions of adequate 
financing; 

(b) Regional planning for land use and 
organization of economic activity including 
improved settlement patterns, location of 
agricultural and industrial activities and 
other forms of employment; 

(c) City planning and the organization of 
the urban environment, and its infrastruc- 
ture; 

(d) Rural land-use planning; 

(e) Urban renewal with emphasis on slum 
clearance and rehabilitation of squatter 
settlements; 
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(f) Establishment and maintenance and 
protection of areas of cultural, aesthetic, 
recreational and scientific values; 

(g) Mobilization of public support—in- 
cluding educational measures—and active 
participation of all elements of the com- 
munity in the planning and execution of 
preventive and corrective measures; 

(h) Systematic development of research 
and co-operation on environmental problems 
of human settlements, including the identi- 
fication, collection and evaluation of neces- 
sary data for operational use. 

B. Rational Management of Natural 
Resources 


(24) (a) Review national requirements for 
natural resource management and organiza- 
tion in light of national development goals 
and plans; 

(b) Specify gaps between those require- 
ments and actual facilities and provisions; 
(c) Determine priorities for filling gaps: 

(i) Through national means; 

(ii) Through international co-operation; 

(a) Review regional and national policy, 
legislation and regulatory control as it per- 
tains to preservation of unique living or- 
ganisms and biomes, including national 
parks, wildlife sanctuaries, flora and fauna 
and areas of scientific, recreational and 
aesthetic value. Determine in which way ex- 
isting policy and legislation is inadequate; 

(e) Review regional and national policy, 
legislation and regulatory control of utiliza- 
tion of the resource base as it pertains to 
environmental degradation, to determine the 
manner in which existing policy and legisla- 
tion in inadequate; 

(f) Develop a programme of research in- 
cluding the collection of ecological data 
which will permit a more accurate forecast 
to be made of the degree to which the en- 
vironment will be altered as a result of 
utilizing the resource base. 


C. Environmental degradation from pollution 
and nuisances 


(25) (a) Identify reasonable techniques 
and methods to reduce, cure and 
all forms of pollution and to disseminate all 
available information to member countries; 

(b) Define, in particular, the problems of 
pollution both where effects are evident and 
action is urgently meeded as well as where 
long-term or cumulative effects are antici- 
pated; 

(c) Evaluate the direction in which future 
work on the improvement of the environ- 
ment should proceed; 

(d) Identify areas for specific research on 
criteria, methodology and techniques for the 
abatement of pollution; 

(e) Assess the consequences of new tech- 
nology for the environment including re- 
search of alternative technological solu- 
tions—for example, plant derivatives and 
biological methods to replace persistent toxic 
chemicals for controlling pests. 
Recommendations for international action to 

be considered by the Conference 


(26) In making suggestions for interna- 
tional action, the Working Group stresses the 
fact that the United Nations Organization, 
its components and other international 
bodies, have important roles to play. These 
roles could include facilitation of communi- 
cations, prevention of unnecessary duplica- 
tion of efforts, and provision of financial and 
technical aid to prevent, arrest and reverse 
environmental deterioration. 

A, Environmental aspects of human 
settlements 

(27) (a) Multinational aspects of regional 
planning of neighboring areas in different 
countries with strong economic or physical 
links; 

(b) International co-operation and tech- 
nical assistance to share knowledge and 
experience; 
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(c) Exchange of information on matters 
related to policies, legislation, administra- 
tion, planning, financing and public par- 
ticipation; 

(d) Formulation, through international 
consultation, of criteria for setting up na- 
tional standards for land-use planning; 

(e) Furthering research in areas related to 
urban and regional planning; 

(f) Programmes for action to foresee, pre- 
vent and remedy harmful environmental 
consequences of natural catastrophes directly 
or indirectly related to man’s activities. 


B. Rational Management of Natural 
Resources 


(28) (a) Promote international aspects of 
natural resource management—for example, 
the seas and water systems common to two 
or more countries; 

(b) Promote international co-operation or 
conventions for the management of natural 
resources—for example, migrating wildlife or 
the resources of the sea; 

(c) Promote international co-operation 
and technical assistance to share knowledge 
and experience to facilitate, for example, the 
developing of criteria for use in setting up 
national standards in natural resource man- 
agement; 

(d) Exchange information on policies, leg- 
islation, administration, planning, financing 
and public participation; 

(e) Provide long-term natural resource 
and environmental prospects and forecasts— 
for example, projected sources and demands 
and the effect upon the environment of 
meeting these demands; 

(f) Promote the gathering of inventory 
and resource data and document storage and 
retrieval, 


C. Environmental Degradation From Pollu- 
tion and Nuisances 


(29) (a) Identify those areas where re- 
sults which can have meaning in pollution 
control can best be achieved through inter- 
national co-operation. Taking into account 
the varying circumstances in which pollu- 
tion occurs, certain international regulatory 
“legislative” action may be needed: 

(i) On a global scale, in the form of con- 
ventions or agreements; 

(ii) On a regional or bilateral scale, in the 
form of agreements; 

(b) Promote international co-ordination 
of national programmes; 

(c) Promote internationally accepted cri- 
teria, standards and monitoring. These are 
prerequisites for items (a) and (b) above; 

(d) Request the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare a brief up-to-date report on present 
activities in the field of pollution undertaken 
by the specialized agencies, other govern- 
mental organizations and certain non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, as well as on in- 
formation obtained from Governments on 
national action. When possible, the above- 
mentioned information should pertain as 
well to planned activities with special em- 
phasis placed on the following topics: 

(i) Pollutants (their sources, recipients 
and effects on human beings); 

(it) Criteria and standards (an inventory 
of existing national and international cri- 
teria and standards) ; 

(ili) Monitoring (global, regional and na- 
tional); 

(iv) Economic and social implications 
(that is, studies on impact of anti-pollution 
action in these areas). 

(30) The Working Group requests the 
Preparatory Committee to draw to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary-General the fact that 
studies on these subject areas and the re- 
commended actions should begin as soon as 
possible, with the assistance of experts and 
the specialized agencies. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral should be requested by the Preparatory 
Committee to report the progress of these 
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studies at this second session, including an 
indication of priorities. 

(31) The Working Group deems it urgent 
that areas for immediate action should be 
identified prior to the 1972 Conference, and 
that the Preparatory Committee should dis- 
cuss at its next session the preparation of 
draft recommendations, agreements and con- 
ventions for consideration by the 1972 Con- 
ference. 

Il. Drafting of a declaration on the human 
environment— 

(32) The 1972 United Nations Conference 
on the Human Environment should be 
presented with a draft declaration on the hu- 
man environment. 

(33) The function of the Preparatory 
Committee, at the present stage, is to advise 
the Secretary-General on the objective(s) of 
the declaration and the best modality for its 
formulation. 

(34) In addition to the declaration on the 
human environment, the 1972 Conference 
should also adopt recommendations for ac- 
tion, resolutions, and other conclusions. 

(35) The declaration should be a docu- 
ment of basic principles, calling mankind’s 
urgent attention to the many varied and 
interrelated problems of the human environ- 
ment, and to draw attention to the rights 
and obligations of man and State and the 
international community in regard thereto. 

(36) The declaration would serve to stimu- 
late public opinion and community partici- 
pation for the protection and betterment of 
the human environment and, where appro- 
priate, for the restoration of its primitive 
harmony ete., in the interest of present and 
future generations. It would also provide 
guiding principles for Governments in their 
formulation of policy and set objectives for 
future international co-operation. 

(37) In formulating the declaration on 
the human environment, due account has 
to be taken of the environmental stresses 
caused by the differences in social and eco- 
nomic development between various parts 
of the world. 

(38) The Preparatory Committee is not, 
during the current session, in a position to 
draft the declaration. It, therefore, recom- 
mends to the Secretary-General that, after 
consultation with the Member States and 
in the light also of the discussions at the 
first session, that he include in his report 
to the second session of the Preparatory 
Committee suggestions as to the content of 
the declaration. 


Organizational structure of the conference 


28. The Preparatory Committee gave pre- 
liminary consideration to this matter on 
the basis of paragraphs 106 to 121 of docu- 
ment E/4667 and of document A/CONF 
.48/PC/3. The Committee generally endorsed 
the view expressed in the latter document 
that it could only proceed at its first ses- 
sion to a preliminary exchange of views and 
should consider the matter in full detail at 
later sessions when the program content of 
the Conference had been more fully defined. 

29. Several delegates felt that the num- 
ber of commissions during the Conference 
should be kept to a minimum and that the 
division between discussion of subtantive 
problems and strategic areas for action pro- 
posed in document E/4667 might not be the 
most appropriate way of dealing with the 
subject matter since the difference between 
the two approaches might be difficult to 
make in many cases. Other delegates in- 
dicated that the consideration of actions, 
dealing “horizontally” through the over-all 
question of environmental management 
rather than with a particular element of it, 
such as, for instance, training problems, 
economic problems, or administrative bod- 
ies, should find its place in the structure 
of the Conference. The view was also ex- 
pressed that, in the opening plenary sessions 
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of the Conference, presentation of an in- 
troductory report of the Secretary-General, 
of reports on the problems in the major 
regions of the world and of reports from 
specialized agencies and international or- 
ganizations, should be envisaged. 

30. It was agreed that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral should be invited to prepare further 
proposals for the organizational structure 
of the Conference for consideration by the 
next session of the Committee. 


Documentation for the conference 


31. The Preparatory Committee consid- 
ered this matter on the basis of paragraphs 
122 to 129 of document E/4667 and docu- 
ment A/CONF,48/PC/4. 

32. The special consultant to the Secretary- 
General outlined the different nature of the 
various types of documents which were pro- 
posed for the United Nations Conference on 
the Human Environment. He stressed that a 
clear distinction would have to be made be- 
tween conference documents, which would be 
limited in number and volume and presented 
in the official languages, and information 
documents, which would be substituted un- 
der the responsibility of Governments or in- 
ternational organizations. He also emphasized 
that, while at this stage the whole question 
of documentation could obviously not be 
considered in detail, it appeared essential 
that the first session of the Committee should 
give its views on: 

(a) The recommended outline of national 
reports to be requested at an early date from 
Governments; 

(b) The desirability of having case studies 
presented at the Conference and the pro- 
cedure to be followed for their selection. 

33. It was the general consensus of the 
Committee that the documentation pro- 
duced by the secretariat for the Conference 
should be kept to the strictest minimum and 
should be of the highest professional calibre 
and practical value. The need for making 
full use of already available material was 
stressed in that respect. 

34. As regards national reports, the Com- 
mittee recognized that they would be of 
great value, not only as a means of collect- 
ing and presenting information for the Con- 
ference, but also as a tool for each country 
to evaluate its own situation and thus pre- 
pare itself for full participation in the Con- 
ference. It was agreed that national reports 
should as far as possible be prepared on the 
basis of a common outline, with one empha- 
sis on the management problems encoun- 
tered and lessons learned in each country. 


Recommendations 


35. Working Group IJI, which was estab- 
lished to draw up a general outline for na- 
tional reports, made the following recom- 
mendations which were adopted by the Pre- 
paratory Committee: 

General outline for national reports: 

(1) National reports should serve as back- 
ground material for the preparatory work of 
the United Nations Conference on the Hu- 
man Environment. They should therefore be 
considered as an integral part of the over-all 
preparations for the Conference. 

(2) National reports will not be consid- 
ered as conference documents; however, they 
could be made available before the Confer- 
ence to Governments through the Secre- 
tariat upon request. 

(3) National reports should be submitted 
to the Secretariat not later than 31 March 
1971. Such reports should be limited to from 
twenty to thirty pages. It is suggested that 
the Secretary-General determine the progress 
being made in the preparation of national 
reports at appropriate intervals. 

(4) Countries which so desire could sub- 
mit additional and more comprehensive re- 
ports as well as case studies. 

(5) In order to ensure the uniformity of 
the national reports, the Preparatory Com- 
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mittee recommends that the Secretariat 
should send a formal request to Governments 
containing detailed guiding principles, pref- 
erably by the end of April 1970. 

(6) The following suggestions for the 
structure of national reports are provided to 
assist the Secretariat in such preparation: 

(a) Description of problems (the guiding 
principles for this section should be based on 
relevant parts of the report of Working 
Group I); 

(b) Measures at the national level: 

Existing, planned and desirable measures 
at the national level: 

Organizational and institutional arrange- 
ments; 

Legislation and administration; 

Planning; 

Fiscal and financial policies; 

Education and training; 

Research; 

Dissemination and practical use of knowl- 
edge; 

Public information; 

(c) Measures at the international level: 
Existing, planned and desirable measures on 
the international level. 

This part of the report would deal with 
problems that are difficult or impossible to 
solve by the actions of one country only, or 
whose solution would be greatly facilitated 
by international co-operation and bilateral 
or multilateral agreements, or both. The re- 
ports should also indicate such solutions 
which, in the view of the countries, could 
usefully be promoted by the United Nations 
Conference on the Human Environment. 

36. There was broad support in the Com- 
mittee for the need to have a number of 
selected case studies prepared by Govern- 
ments for the Conference. A suitable pro- 
cedure would be for the Secretary-General 
to invite Governments to submit proposals 
for case studies that they would be willing 
to prepare The Governments concerned 
would then be invited by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to prepare selected case studies. The list 
of case studies would be submitted to the 
Preparatory Committee at its second session 
and the Committee might then wish to rec- 
ommend additional studies. 

37. It was stressed in that connection that 
case studies relating to problems in develop- 
ing countries would be very desirable and 
that technical assistance should, at the re- 
quest of the Governments concerned, be ex- 
tended as far as possible and desirable for 
their preparation—as well as for the prep- 
aration of national reports—particularly 
through the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies having relevant operational 
activities in the countries concerned. 

38. The need for a limited number of spe- 
cific reports from international organiza- 
tions was stressed by the Committee. It was 
felt in that respect that such reports, the 
list of which could be established at the next 
session, were not to be of a general character, 
but should be geared towards the objectives 
of the United Nations Conference on the 
Human Environment and should stress spe- 
cific programmes of direct relevance to the 
Conference. 

39. Among such reports, it was felt that the 
regional economic commissions could be in- 
vited to prepare reports on the situation con- 
cerning their specific regions. The prepara- 
tion of these reports as conference documents 
would not prevent international organiza- 
tions from making available, under their own 
responsibility, additional information on 
their activities. 

40 Some consideration was given to the 
subject of introductory papers. Some delega- 
tions felt that a number of such reports 
might be useful as a starting point for the 
work of the Conference and its various com- 
missions, particularly if short introductory 
reports synthesizing the contents of the 
available background material could be 
drawn up by the Secretariat. That matter, 
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however, could not be settled until the or- 
ganizational structure of the Conference had 
been fully considered. 

41, Finally, as regards background discus- 
sion papers (commission papers) to be pre- 
pared especially for the Conference, the 
Committee considered that the number and 
organization of the papers could not be 
firmly decided upon before the programme 
content of the Conference and its organiza- 
tional structure had been put into final form. 
It was agreed that the papers should be of a 
limited number. They should in general be 
prepared with the help of leading specialists 
and reviewed by other leading experts from 
different countries and organizations, so as 
to gain the best possible presentation of the 
problems. It also felt that these discussion 
papers should, as far as possible, be geared 
to the basic objectives of the Conference— 
that is, adoption of recommendations and 
agreements by the Conference. 


Measures to encourage national participation 


42. The Committee gave preliminary con- 
sideration to the encouragement of national 
participation on the basis of paragraphs 102 
to 105 and 135 of document E/4667. Para- 
graph 105, referring to the universality of the 
subjects to be discussed at the United Na- 
tions Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment and the fact that environmental prob- 
lems in any country may have repercussions 
throughout the entire world, stressed the fact 
that it was essential that all participating 
countries be adequately represented at the 
Conference. It suggested that consideration 
should be given to concrete steps which 
might be taken to ensure adequate repre- 
sentation from developing countries. Para- 
graph 135 dealt with steps which, countries 
themselves might take immediately in pre- 
paring for their own participation. 

43. Several delegations indicated the steps 
which their own countries were already tak- 
ing in preparing for the Conference and 
pointed out that they were awaiting the 
views of the Preparatory Committee. The 
need for co-ordination at the national level 
of the many different agencies and authori- 
ties concerned with the environment was 
stressed. It was suggested that aid-giving 
countries should ensure that their ald min- 
istries or authorities be represented on any 
national committees. 

44. There was unanimous agreement on 
the need to ensure the fullest participation 
of developing countries in the Conference 
and on the need to maintain consultation 
with developing countries at all stages dur- 
ing the preparations for the Conference. 

45. The Committee agreed to invite the 
Secretary-General to prepare a report for 
its second session making suggestions as 
to what concrete steps could be taken to 
facilitate the active participation of develop- 
ing countries at the Conference. 


Publie information 


46. The Preparatory Committee heard a 
statement from the Director of the Centre 
for Economic and Social Information (CESI), 
based on document A/CONF.48/PC/5, which 
set out a number of general considerations 
regarding arrangements for public informa- 
tion in relation to the preparations for the 
United Nations Conference on the Human 
Environment, 

46a. The estimates for the Conference 
presented to the General Assembly had pro- 
vided funds to cover information activities 
only in relation to the Conference itself in 
1972, but the Director of CESI explained that 
he did not feel that the Secretary-General’s 
mandate for promotional activities during 
the preparatory period could be carried out 
adequately without further appropriation of 
funds. 

47. On that point, some members agreed 
that that aspect of the Conference prepara- 
tions was of such great importance that fur- 
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ther consideration should be given to the 
provision of additional funds, including ap- 
peals for voluntary contributions from Mem- 
ber States so that the Secretary-General 
could adequately fulfill the mandate en- 
trusted to him under resolution 2581 
(XXIV). Others, however, felt that this res- 
olution had been adopted in the light of the 
financial estimates, provided to the General 
Assembly, and that the work to be carried 
out should be limited to what it was possi- 
ble to accomplish within the framework of 
the regular budget of the United Nations in- 
formation services, 

48. There was unanimous agreement among 
members of the Preparation Committee on 
the vital importance of ensuring the fullest 
possible information coverage not only for 
the Conference itself but also for the prep- 
aratory activities. The value of visual media 
was emphasized. Valuable information and 
educational activities could be undertaken 
through museums (and exhibits). Films 
were to be of the greatest importance, but, 
in particular, care was nec to ensure 
their accuracy. The fact that television was 
not generally available in some developing 
countries would have to be borne in mind. 

49. The Preparatory Committee agreed that 
it was important that the fullest possible 
use be made of national information sources 
and some delegations suggested that the 
Secretariat might prepare a programme of 
action which could be submitted as a guide 
for national activities to the national prepar- 
atory committee for the Conference. United 
Nations delegates should draw the attention 
of their Governments to these matters. The 
importance of a flow of information from 
Governments to the United Nations, as well 
as in the reverse direction, was emphasized. 

50. Some members felt that the proposed 
United Nations Conference on the Human 
Environment provided one of the most prom- 
ising opportunities ever available for the 
United Nations to have a positive influence 
on world opinion. So far, while the media 
had covered the question of the Conference 
in a number of Member States, the cover- 
age in the local Press at United Nations 
Headquarters had been disappointing; more 
attention should be given to arousing inter- 
est among the press corps. The United Na- 
tions information facilities were very exten- 
sive and full use should be made of them. 

51. The vital importance of involving 
youth and youth organizations in the prepa- 
ration and in the work of the Conference 
was stressed by some delegations, as well as 
the need to provide information for that 
section of the community in all countries. 
It was also necessary to bear in mind the 
educational needs. 

52. A suggestion was made that the pos- 
sibility of a direct world telecast of part 
of the Conference itself should be exam- 
ined. 


Organization of the secretariat and consul- 
tations with United Nations agencies and 
other organizations 


53. The Under-Secretary-Genera] for Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Jean A. Mussard as Director 
of the Conference secretariat. 

54. The Director for the Office of Science 
and Technology outlined briefly to the Com- 
mittee the arrangements proposed for the 
Conference secretariat. It was to be asso- 
ciated with the Office for Science and Tech- 
nology and would work in the closest asso- 
ciation with the specialized agencies, with 
other units of the United Nations, and with 
the Administrative Committee on Co-ordina- 
tion (ACC) Sub-Committee on Science and 
Technology. The principal work of the Con- 
ference secretariat would be substantive 
preparation for the Conference and it was 
intended to appoint an officer to lead the 
work, Several specialized agenceis had under- 
taken to second professional staff to this 
unit of the secretariat and, in addition, the 
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fullest use would be made of consultants and 
experts. An officer would be seconded from 
the Centre for Economic and Social Infor- 
mation to undertake information activities 
(see A/CONF.48/PC/5, paragraph 6). As far 
as the actual organizational arrangements in 
Stockholm were concerned, the Conference 
Services of the United Nations Office in 
Geneva would carry the major responsibility. 
The Conference secretariat would be located 
at United Nations Headquarters in New York, 
though it might be desirable to have a small 
liaison group of the substantive preparations 
unit in Geneva to facilitate co-operation 
with the specialized agencies, 

55. Most delegations who spoke on that 
point expressed their satisfaction with the 
proposals and considered furthermore that 
the arrangements were the responsibility of 
the Secretary-General, who had been en- 
trusted with the organization of the Confer- 
ence, But several delegations considered that 
it would be preferable to concentrate the 
essential part of the Conference secretariat 
in Geneva, taking into account the necessity 
for the secretariat to work in close liaison 
with the specialized agencies. The impor- 
tance of proceeding with the substantive 
preparations immediately was emphasized. 


Ill. OTHER BUSINESS 
Second session of the Preparatory Committee 


56. The Preparatory Committee discussed 
the question of the time and place for its 
second session. It was agreed that final de- 
cisions on these matters should be left to 
the Secretary-General in the light of the 
progress made by the Secretariat in following 
up the recommendations of the current ses- 
sion. If the Secretary-General felt it was 
desirable, the Committee would be prepared 
to meet in September 1970; otherwise it was 
proposed that its next session should be in 
January 1971. Several delegations suggested 
that if the latter course were to be followed, 
consideration should be given to holding the 
session in Geneva if this did not involve 
significant financial implications compared 
with meeting in New York. In connection 
with the selection of the time of meeting, it 
was pointed out that the Secretary-General, 
in pursuance of General Assembly resolution 
2581 (XXIV), would be making a report to 
the twenty-fifth session of the General As- 
sembly on the progress being made in prepa- 
ration for the Conference. In any event, the 
Secretary-General would keep in touch with 
the permanent missions of the members of 
the Preparatory Committee regarding the 
progress being made in the preparatory work. 

57. The possibility of establishing contacts 
between the Preparatory Committee and the 
regions was discussed and several suggestions 
mentioned. One possibility would be for the 
Committee itself to hold meetings at the 
headquarters of the regional commissions. 
An alternative would be for the Chairman 
of the Preparatory Committee and members 
of the Committee to visit the regions con- 
cerned. The Secretariat was requested to 
examine the financial implications of such 
proposals. 

ANNEX I—AGENDA 

1. Opening of the session and election of 
Chairman. 

2. Adoption of rules of procedure. 

8. Election of officers. 

4, Adoption of the agenda. 

5. Report of the Secretary-General on 
preparatory work required for the Confer- 
ence. 

6. Further definition of the programme con- 
tent and selection of topics for the United 
Nations Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment. 

7. Consideration of the organizational 
structure for the Conference, 

8. Preparation of documentation for the 
Conference. 

9. Measures for encouraging national par- 
ticipation in the Conference. 
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10. Arrangements regarding public infor- 
mation in relation to preparations for the 
Conference. 

11. Organization of the secretariat of the 
Conference and consultations with United 
Nations bodies and other appropriate organi- 
zations. 

12. Arrangements for the next meeting of 
the Preparatory Committee. 

13. Other business. 

14. Adoption of the report of the Prepara- 
tory Committee on its first session. 


ANNEX II—LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 
A. Members of the preparatory committee 
Argentina 


Representative.—José Maria Ruda, Ambas- 
sador. 

Alternate——Eduardo Bradley, Minister. 

Adviser.—Carlos H. Bunge, Secretary. 


Brazil 


Representative—J. A. de Araujo Castro, 
Ambassador, Permanent Representative, Per- 
manent Mission. 

Alternates: Celso Antonio de Souza e Silva, 
Deputy Permanent Representative, Perma- 
nent Mission; 

Hilgard O’Reilly Sternberg; and 

Bernardo de Azevado Brito, First Secretary 
of Embassy, Permanent Mission. 

Advisers: José Jeronimo Moscardo de 
Souza, Second Secretary of Embassy, Perma- 
nent Mission, and 

Claudio Cesar de Avellar, Second Secretary 
of Embassy, Permanent Mission. 


Canada 


Representative.—D.C. Reece, Minister, Dep- 
uty Permanent Representative, Permanent 
Mission. 

Alternate.—K. Wardroper, Head, Scientific 
Relations and Environmental Problems Di- 
vision, Department of External Affairs, Ot- 
tawa. 

Advisers: L. Burgess, Resources Research 
Officer, Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa; 

G. C. Butler, Director, Division of Biology, 
National Research Council, Ottawa; 

I. Jackson, Head, Economic Geography Sec- 
tion, Resources Research Centre, Department 
of Energy, Mines and Resources, Ottawa; 

D. Low, Scientific Relations and Environ- 
mental Problems Division, Department of 
External Affairs, Ottawa; 

B. B. Migicovsky, Director-General, Re- 
search Branch, Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa; 

E. J. LeRoux, Director général adjoint (In- 
stituts), Direction de la Recherche, Ministère 
de l'Agriculture, Ottawa; 

J. Naismith, Chief, Land, Water and Forest 
Division, Northern Economic Development 
Branch, Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, Ottawa; and 

C. O. Spencer, First Secretary, Permanent 
Mission, 

Costa Rica 

Representative—Luis Dobles, Ambassador, 
Permanent Mission. 

Alternates: Alvarado Cordero; Luis Vives; 
and Emilia C. de Barish, Minister Counsellor, 
Permanent Mission. 

Cyprus 

Representative—Zenon Rossides, Ambas- 
sador, Permanent Representative, Permanent 
Mission. 

Alternates: A. J. Jacovides, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, Deputy Permanent Representa- 
tive, Permanent Mission, and Costas Papa- 
demas, Counsellor, Permanent Mission. 

Czechoslovakia 

Representatives: Rastislay Lacko, Deputy 
Permanent Representative; 

Václav Kasalicky, C.Sc., Scientific Worker, 
Research Institute for Building and Archi- 
tecture, Prague; and 

Jan Pechacek, Second Secretary, Perma- 
nent Mission, Expert. 
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France 
Representative—Pierre Auger. 
Alternate——André Marelle, Ingénieur gén- 
éral des minės, Ministère du développement 
industriel et scientifique. 

Advisers: Ivan Martin-Witkowski, Attaché 
financier, Permanent Mission; 

Bernard Prague, Attaché commercial, Per- 
manent Mission; and 

Hubert Joly, Secrétaire des affaires étran- 
gères, Délégation générale à la recherche 
scientifique et technique. 

Ghana 
Representative. —Emmanuel Sam, First of- 

ficial Secretary, Permanent Mission. 
Alternates: B. Godwyll, First Secretary, 
Permanent Mission. 
Michael C. Hamenoo, Second Secretary, 
Permanent Mission. 
Guines 


Representative—Boubacar Diabate, First 
Secretary, Permanent Mission. 

India 

Representative.—S. Sen, Permanent Repre- 
sentative. 

Alternates: N. N. Jha, First Secretary, and 
A. H. Mani, First Secretary. 

Advisers: B. Swaraj, Permanent Mission, 
and Krishnan P. Saksena, Permanent Mis- 
sion. 

Tran 

Representative—Fereydoun Hoveyda, Dep- 
uty Foreign Minister for International Or- 
ganizations Affairs. 

Italy 

Representative——M. Piero Vinci, Ambassa~ 
dor, Permanent Mission. 

Alternate: Giovani Migliuolo, 
Counsellor, Permanent Mission. 

Advisers; Mario Vittorio Zamboni, Second 
Secretary, Permanent Mission, and Fabrizio 
Behmann. 


Minister 


Jamaica 


Representative——Keith Johnson, Ambassa- 
dor, Permanent Mission. 

Alternate——P, V. Marsh, Counsellor, Per- 
manent Mission. 

Japan 

Representative-—Senjin Tsuruoka, Perma- 
nent Representative, Permanent Mission. 

Alternates: Takeo Suzuki, Director, De- 
partment of Community Environmental Sci- 
ences, Institute of Public Health, Ministry of 
Health and Welfare and Takeshi Naito, Coun- 
sellor, Permanent Mission. 

Advisers: Sumito Nakagawa, Deputy Head, 
Document Division, Minister's secretariat, 
Ministry of construction; 

Masumi Oike, Assistant Chief, General Af- 
fairs Section, Environmental Sanitation Bu- 
reau, Ministry of Health and Welfare; 

Sho Watanable, First Secretary, Embassy of 
Japan, Washington, D.C.; 

Takanori Kazuhara, Second Secretary, Per- 
manent Mission; 

Taira Sunami, Assistant Chief, Second 
Public Nuisance Section, Enterprise Bureau, 
Ministry of International Trade and Indus- 
try, and 

Kumao Kaneko, Secretary, Scientific Af- 
fairs Division, United Nations Bureau, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Mauritius 

Representative. —Radha Krishna Ramphul, 
Ambassador, Permanent Mission. 

Mexico 
Representative-——Neoma de Castañeda 
Netherlands 
Representative—L. J. Mostertman, Pro- 
fessor of Hydraulics, Director of the Interna- 
tional Courses in Hydraulic and Sanitary 


Engineering. 


Advisers: J. W. Tesch, President of the 


Organization for Health Research, TNO; 
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J. W. F. la Riviére, Professor of Environ- 
mental Chemistry and Biology; 

K. C. Zijlstra, Director of the National In- 
stitute for Purification of Waste Water; and 

H. V. M. van Gils, Senior Adviser on En- 
vironmental Conservation (SHELL). 

Nigeria 

Representative——E. O. Ogbu, Ambassador, 
Permanent Mission. 

Alternates: J. O. Edremoba, Counsellor, 
Permanent Mission; 

O. A. O. Oshodi, First Secretary, Permanent 
Mission; and 

Olajide Alo, Counsellor, Permanent Mis- 
sion. 

Adviser—Kamiru Ahmed, Second Secre- 
tary, Permanent Mission. 

Singapore 

Representative: Alan F. C. Choe, Head of 
the Urban Renewal Department of the Singa- 
pore Housing and Development Board; 

C. R. Ananthan, Public Health Engineer; 
and 

T. T. B. Koh, Ambassador, Permanent Mis- 
sion. 

Sweden 


Representative-—Sverker Astrém, Perma- 
nent Representative, Permanent Mission. 

Alternate.—Carl Swartz, Ambassador, Min- 
istry for Foreign Affairs, Stockholm. 

Advisers: Arne Engstrom, Professor, Secre- 
tary of the Scientific Advisory Council of the 
Swedish Government, Stockholm. 

Börje Billmer, Deputy Permanent Repre- 
sentative; 

Hans Palmstierna, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Environmental Advisory Committee, 
Stockholm; 

Jan Mårtenson, Secretary-General of the 
Swedish National Committee for the United 
Nations Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment, Stockholm; and 

Lars-Göran Engfeldt, 
Permanent Mission. 

Special advisers: Gert Overvad, Second Sec- 
retary, Permanent Mission of Denmark; 

Kauko Sipponen, Under-Secretary for In- 
ter-Departmental Affairs, Helsinki; 

Arto Tanner, Second Secretary, Permanent 
Mission of Finland; 

Aimo Haapanen, Deputy Director of the Of- 
fice for the Protection of Nature, Helsinki; 

Hannes Jónsson, Counsellor, Permanent 
Mission of Iceland; and 

Jan Arvesen, First Secretary, Permanent 
Mission of Norway. 


Second Secretary, 


Togo 
Representative-—Alexander J. Ohin, Am- 
bassador, Permanent Mission. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Representatives: Victor A. Kovda, Corre- 
sponding Member, Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR; 

G. P. Lissov, Counsellor, Permanent Mis- 
sion; 

N. S. Novikov, Counsellor, Adviser, Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Permanent Mission; 

V. A. Anissimov, Third Secretary, Perma- 
nent Mission; 

M. A. Fomitchev, Third Secretary, Perma- 
nent Mission; and 

O. N. Briouchkov, Attaché, Permanent Mis- 
sion. 

United Arab Republic 

Representatives.—M. M. Gobba, Counsellor, 
Permanent Mission. 

Alternate —M. M. El Baradei, Third Secre- 
tary, Permanent Mission. 

United Kingdom 

Representative—Lord Caradon, G.C.M.G., 
C.V.O., Minister of State for Foreign and 
Commonwealth Affairs, Ambassador, Perma- 
nent Mission. 

Deputy representative—M. E. Allen, 
C.M.G., C.V.O., Minister, Economic and So- 
cial Affairs, Permanent Mission. 
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Alternate—W. R. Cox, Office of the Secre- 
tary of State for Local Government and 
Regional Planning, London. 

Adviser.—Susan Darling, Second Secretary, 
Permanent Mission. 


United States 


Representative.—Christian Herter, Jr., Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary for Environ- 
mental Affairs and Director of the Office of 
Environmental Affairs. 

Alternate representative——Shirley Temple 
Black, Woodside, California. 

Congressional advisers: George P. Miller, 
United States House of Representatives and 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., United States House of 
Representatives. 

Advisers; Paxton T. Dunn, Adviser, Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, United States 
Mission to the United Nations; 

Guy Ferri. Office of Economic and Social 
Affairs, Department of State; 

Thomas F. Malone, Hartford, Connecticut; 
and 

Peter S. Thacer, Counsellor for Disarm- 
ament and Outer Space Affairs, United States 
Mission to the United Nations. 


Yugoslavia 


Representative—Lazar Mojsov, 
sador, Permanent Representative. 

Alternate—Ante Skataretiko, Counsellor, 
Permanent Mission. 

Adviser—Stipan Orcic, 
nent Mission. 


Ambas- 


Attaché, Perma- 


Zambia 


Representative-—Vernon Johnson Mwa- 
anga, Ambassador, Permanent Mission. 

Deputy representative—Arnold Kenneth 
Simuchimba, Counsellor, Permanent Mission. 
B. States members of the United Nations rep- 

resented by observers 

Australia: P. Shaw, C.B.E., Ambassador, 
Permanent Mission (leader); 

C. Garrow, Scientific Attache, Australian 
Embassy, Washington, D.C, (alternate); and 

R. S. Merrillees, Second Secretary, Perma- 
nent Mission (adviser). 

Austria.—Wolfgang 
Permanent Mission. 

Belgium. —Edouard Decastiaux, Minister 
Plenipotentiary (Economic and Social Af- 
fairs), Permanent Mission. 

Bulgaria.—Stefan Todorov, First Secretary, 
Permanent Mission. 

Cameroon.—Michel 
Permanent Mission. 

China.—Daniel Yu-tang Lew, 
Permanent Mission. 

Denmark.—Gert Overvad, Second Secre- 
tary, Permanent Mission. 

Ecuador.—Leopoldo Benites, Ambassador, 
Permanent Mission. 

Finland: Kauko Sipponen, Under-Secre- 
tary for Interdepartmental Affairs, Helsinki; 

Arto Tanner, Second Secretary, Permanent 
Mission; 

Aimo Haapanen, Deputy Director of the 
Office for the Protection of Nature, Helsinki, 

Guatemala.—Antonio Aris de Castilla, 
Counsellor, Permanent. Mission. 

Israel——Reuven Hillel, Counsellor, Perma- 
nent Mission. 

Kuwait.—Khaled Al-Babtin, Third Secre- 
tary, Permanent Mission and Mubarak Al- 
Sabah, Attaché, Permanent Mission. 

Liberia.—David W. Wilson, Second Secre- 
tary, Permanent Mission. 

Libya.—Mohamed M. E]-Bahi, Second Sec- 
retary, Permanent Mission. 

New Zealand.—Priscilla J. Williams, Sec- 
ond Secretary, Permanent Mission. 

Pakistan —M. Farooq, Third Secretary, 
Permanent Mission. 

Philippines.—Ernestina E. Kodikara, At- 
taché, Permanent Mission. 

Spain.—Amador Martinez Morcillo, Sec- 
ond Secretary, Permanent Mission. 


Wolte, Counsellor, 


Njine, Ambassador, 


Adviser, 
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Ukrainian SSR: Mikhail Z. Getmanets 
Deputy Permanent Representative, Perma- 
nent Mission and Aleksei K. Yeremenko, 
First Secretary, Permanent Mission. 

Venezuela: Jesus Alberto Fernández, 
Counsellor, Permanent Mission and Freddy 
Christians, Second Secretary, Permanent 
Mission. 

C. United Nations Secretariat 


Secretary-General.—U Thant. 

Representatives of the Secretary-General: 
Philippe de Seynes, Under-Secretary-~General 
for Economic and Social Affairs; 

Jean A. Mussard, Director of the United 
Nations Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment secretariat; and 

Guy B. Gresford, Director of the Office for 
Science and Technology. 

Special consultant —Michel Batisse. 

Secretary, Preparatory Committee for the 
United Nations Conference on the Human 
Environment —Adolfo Korn. 

Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) — 
Gerard Dekker, ECA, Addis Ababa. 

Economic Commission for Europe (ECE): 
Amasa S. Bishop, Director-Designate, Divi- 
sion of Environment and Housing, and B. F. 
Reiner, Officer-in-Charge, Division of Envi- 
ronment and Housing. 


D. United Nations bodies 


United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP).—George R. Francis, Evaluation 
Officer, New York. 

E. Specialized agencies, IAEA 

International Labour Organisation (ILO) — 
Aamir Ali, Chief, Relations Conference 
Department. 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO): Donald W. Wood- 
ward, Director, FAO Liaison Office, New York, 
and L. D. Swindale, Chief, Soil Resources 
Development, and Conservation Service. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO): Alfonso 
de Silva, Director, UNESCO Liaison Office, 
New York and A. Varchaver, Acting Director, 
UNESCO Bureau of Relations with the 
United Nations in New York. 

World Health Organization (WHO): R. L. 
Coigney, Director, WHO Liaison Office, New 
York and M. M. Kaplan, Special Assistant 
for Science to the Director-General. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD) .—Ernesto Franco- 
Holguin, Deputy Special Representative for 
United Nations Organizations. 

World Meteorological 
(WMO).—Carl Christian Wallen, 
Geneva. 

Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO).—Y. Sasamura, Head 
of Marine Science and Technical Division, 

. . > . . 

International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) —L. L. Issaev, Representative of the 
Director-General to the United Nations, 

F. Other intergovernmental organizations 

Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development.—Fred Hubbard. 

Organization of America States: Jesse D. 
Perkinson, Director of the Department of 
Scientific Affairs of the General Secretariat 
and José F. Sáiz, Department of Scientific 
Affairs of the General Secretariat (alternate). 


G. Non-governmental organizations— 
Category II 

Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs.—Richard M. Fagley. 

Friends World Committee for Consulta- 
tion.—Barrett Hollister, representative at 
the United Nations. 

International Union for Conservation of 
Nature and Natural Resources: Harold J. 
Coolidge, President and Helen Carlson, New 
York representative. 


Organization 
WMO, 
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ANNEX III—LIST OF DOCUMENTS SUBMITTED TO 
THE PREPARATORY COMMITTEE AT ITS FIRST 
SESSION 


Agenda item and description of document 
and symbol 

Provisional agenda (item 4), 
48/PC/1. 

Further definition of the programme con- 
tent and selection of topics for the United 
Nations Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment (item 6), A/CONF. 48/PC/2. 

Consideration of the organizational struc- 
ture of the Conference (item 7), A/CONF. 
48/PC/3. 

Preparation of documentation for the 
Conference (item 8), A/CONF, 48/PC/4. 

Arrangements regarding public informa- 
tion in relation to the preparations for the 
Conference (item 10), A/CONF. 48/PC/5. 

Adoption of rules of procedure (item 2), 
A/CONF, 48/PC/L. 1. 


ANNEX IV--STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY- 
GENERAL OPENING THE FIRST SESSION OF THE 
PREPARATORY COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED 
NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE HUMAN 
ENVIRONMENT 


1, I wish to welcome you to this first ses- 
sion of the Preparatory Committee for the 
United Nations Conference on the Human 
Environment. Never in the twenty-five-year 
history of the United Nations has there been 
@ problem of more relevance to all nations 
than the present environmental crisis. The 
time has come for the United Nations, in the 
spirit and the letter of the Charter, to be a 
centre for harmonizing the actions of nations 
in solving the problems of the human 
environment. 

2. The work which you are about to un- 
dertake is symptomatic of the new trends 
which are emerging in contemporary events 
and which seem to me to mark the begin- 
ning of a new era in human history, The 
mastering of energy and the transformation 
of natural resources into innumerable instru- 
ments and goods at the service of man, 
brought about by the industrial revolution, 
have provided one of the most astounding 
pages of human history. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the aims and methods of the in- 
dustrial revolution, which has brought such 
immense prosperity to some areas of the 
earth, must come under review before it has 
even reached the entirety of the globe. A new 
civilization characterized by more human 
beings, with longer lives and a better qual- 
ity of life has flowered in the last two cen- 
turies, and is spreading slowly over the en- 
tire world. Justice in the world-wide dis- 
tribution of these benefits so far has not 
been ensured. Indeed, it has been one of the 
major preoccupations of the world commu- 
nity during the last twenty-five years to en- 
hance the share of the poorer countries in 
these benefits and to help in their develop- 
ment. 

3. The realization of a new and very dis- 
turbing aspect of the spreading and grow- 
ing industrial civilization has now arisen: 
man has suddenly awakened to the dimen- 
sions, to the rapidity and to the mass effects 
of productive processes on the physical en- 
dowment and configuration of this planet 
and on its basic biological balances. To pro- 
duce at any cost, without due consideration 
to effects on the environment, can no longer 
be the central preoccupation of man. Con- 
trol of the effects of productive processes 
will require new economic thinking, new 
legal instruments, new administrative meas- 
ures and new governmental priorities. I am 
convinced that men and institutions will be 
able to solve this problem in time, for un- 
der the pressure of necessity, man is quite 
capable of adapting to new conditions. The 
new challenge posed to industry can be 
solved by industry itself, once the minds of 
our best scientists and engineers are bent 
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on devising clean processes of production 
and proper means of waste disposal. 

4. Mankind is also coming to the realiza- 
tion that a new dimension of time, reach- 
ing substantially into the future, must be 
added to its thinking, planning and en- 
deavours. For never before has the future 
been so decisively engendered and moulded 
by present-day decisions. Historically, man 
has been preoccupied with a time range of 
scarcely a few years ahead. Life spans were 
short. The rate of change was slow. Anyone 
who dealt with forecasts was labelled a 
utopian, a visionary or a dreamer. In our 
time it is the utopians who have become 
realists, and even their forecasts often fall 
short of reality. The seeds of future bene- 
fits and levels of life on our planet are being 
planted now and are already beginning to 
germinate. We must carefully weigh the ef- 
fects of present behaviour on the future if 
we do not wish to be considered by later 
generations as having failed in our fore- 
sight. It is consequently of paramount im- 
portance that the youth of the world be 
fully involved in our planning. I think that 
their current unrest and revolt against many 
of the values of the past arise in part from 
their uneasiness with the deterioration of 
the human environment and human situa- 
tion, Seldom has any century or any gener- 
ation been faced with such serious responsi- 
bilities, 

5. The United Nations and its specialized 
agencies pioneered in dealing with prospec- 
tive problems. We possess today sound long- 
term projections for a great variety of eco- 
nomic and socia] phenomena such as popula- 
tion, urbanization, education, food require- 
ments, international trade, rates of growth in 
national income, and so forth. But much re- 
mains to be done: we need similar long-term 
forecasts for the consumption of our natural 
resources such as water, minerals and energy 
which will increase prodigiously in the dec- 
ades ahead. We will need statistics and pro- 
jections on the total effects of consumption, 
production and transportation processes on 
the human environment. 

6, We are thus necessarily on the threshold 
of a new era of international co-operation. 
Whatever the political stalemates may be 
and however long they may last, it seems 
clear that most economic, social and physical 
world indicators will change by at least 100 
per cent every twenty-five years: world 
population will double and so will world con- 
sumption of water, of energy, of minerals, of 
transportation, and so forth. Under the im- 
pact of rapid scientific and technological 
changes, nations are being brought closer 
together and problems are progressively be- 
coming the same in all countries. The total 
effects of changes within all countries, added 
together, will require joint international sur- 
veillance, consultations and actions if human 
life on this planet is to be preserved and 
enriched. 

7. It is urgent that we rapidly fill the gaps 
in our knowledge. While immense resources 
are being devoted by many towns, States and 
national Governments in order to obtain 
better knowledge of their territorial areas, 
not enough is being done to improve our 
collective knowledge and to monitor what is 
happening to our atmosphere and our oceans. 
Little is being done, for example, to cal- 
culate the totality of wastes and deleterious 
materials which are being introduced by 
nations and by international transports into 
our common resources through rivers and 
oceans, combustion and radiation. As noted 
in my report + on the problems of the human 
environment issued in May 1969, only a few 
regional efforts had been made toward the 
development of systematic air-pollution sam- 
ple networks. 
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8. I sincerely hope that the international 
community will decide to make the necessary 
arrangements so that all nations will be in- 
formed year by year of the changes occurring 
in vital elements of the human environment. 
The time has come when we must establish 
an appropriate world-wide network of enyi- 
ronmental statistics and forecasts as we have 
done in other major economic and social 
areas of collective concern. The time has 
come when nations must realize that each of 
them has responsibilities towards the state 
of the natural endowment of the earth as a 
whole and that its individual actions added 
to individual actions of other nations may 
have collective deleterious effects, Concerted 
preventive action now is far less costly than 
to repair the damage after it has occurred. 

9. At this first session of your Preparatory 
Committee, I would like to make one remark 
on the orientation of your work, When the 
Conference was proposed by the Government 
of Sweden *—to which we must be so grate- 
ful—one of the major preoccupations was to 
arouse world-wide attention to human envi- 
ronment problems. We are living in a world 
of extremely rapid communications and of 
great sensitivity to new emerging problems, 
and it would seem that this original objec- 
tive of the Conference has already been 
largely achieved. The human environment is 
now a matter for almost daily discussion in 
Governments, in the Press, in non-govern- 
mental organizations, in the schools and in 
the municipalities of industrialized societies. 
Two years will pass before the Conference 
takes place. You must be alert to the rapid 
changes which are likely to take place dur- 
ing this period. The Conference must be in 
step with whatever developments may occur 
during this interval. It must live up to the 
expectations which will prevail two years 
hence, Knowledge about the human environ- 
ment is likely to improve considerably in 
that time as well as public awareness of the 
problem. It would seem to me, therefore, 
that the Conference should be planned in 
a predominantly action-oriented manner. 

10. The 1972 United Nations Conference 
on the Human Environment can provide a 
unique opportunity for the United Nations 
family to provide leadership in dealing with 
a complex of problems which endanger the 
most fundamental well-being of mankind. I 
would like to make a passing reference to the 
considerable efforts already made by the 
United Nations institutional system in the 
environmental field as well as to the first in- 
ternational agreements concluded by major 
Governments. Let me remind you that the 
universality of the concern with human en- 
vironment was dramatically recognized in 
1963 with the entry into force of the tri- 
partite treaty banning nuclear weapon tests 
in the atmosphere, in outer space and under 
water. This was one of the most enlightened 
acts of statesmanship witnessed in recent 
years. May I express the hope that the wis- 
dom of nations inspired by the vision of a 
world united around the human objectives of 
peace, justice and prosperity will soon enrich 
human life with a renewed respect for the 
earth’s resources, and reward us with a hos- 
tility-free and weapon-free human environ- 
ment. Perhaps it is the collective menaces, 
arising from the world’s scientific and tech- 
nological strides and from their mass con- 
sequences, which will bind together nations, 
enhance peaceful co-operation and surmount, 
in the face of physical danger, the political 
obstacles to mankind’s unity. 

11. May I add that while the Conference 
is still more than two years away, the work 
to be done is considerable and it is impor- 
tant that no time be wasted. On my part, 
I hope to be able to announce to you in the 


2 Official Records of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, Forty-fifth Session, Annezes, 
agenda item 12, document E/4466/Add.1. 

sUnited Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 480 
(1963) , No. 6964, p. 43. 
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very near future the appointment of a full 
Director in charge of the secretariat assigned 
to the preparation of the Conference. 

12. I wish you every success in your im- 
portant deliberations. 


THE SYSTEMS APPROACH 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, I included in my remarks a por- 
tion of a report of an unofficial pilot 
study of the possible application of a 
systems approach to appropriations eval- 
uation undertaken by a seminar team 
under the direction of Dr. George K. 
Chacko, professorial lecturer at Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D.C. 

At this time, I should like to offer for 
the information of the House an addi- 
tional increment of the report, outlining 
the methodology, as follows: 


ORDERING oF STUDY ELEMENTS FOR ALLOCATION 
or RESOURCES 


Given the appropriations point of view of 
the accomplishment of the overall objective 
by allocating resources to the five study ele- 
ments, the first question that is to be re- 
solved: Is one element more important than 
another? For example, is forest protection 
more important than acquisition of land? 
Again, is acquisition of land more important 
than National Park Service? Is outdoor rec- 
reation more important than forest protec- 
tion? Etc. 

TWO-BY-TWO COMPARISONS WILL NOT DO 


These questions cannot be answered pair- 
wise. 

Instead, they each have to be related to 
the same overall objective. 


IDENTIFY NEXT HIGHER LEVEL OF OBJECTIVES 


To determine whether forest protection is 
more important than acquisition of land, it 
is necessary to identify the next higher level 
of objectives. One may say that the next 
higher level of objective for forest protection 
is: Averting ecological disaster. Similarly, 
one may say that the next higher level of ob- 
jective to the acquisition of land is: Im- 
proving the environment. 

Both the acquisition of land and forest 
protection are desirable objectives. As & mat- 
ter of fact, for the purposes of this study, the 
overall objective combines both of them with 
part of the same, viz., averting ecological 
disaster by improving the environment. 

How can this be done? 

It is crucial to identify some criterion 
which will permit establishing the choice of 
one over the other. For instance, one could 
think of a measure for the improvement of 
the environment. The question then is: What 
constitutes improvement of the environ- 
ment—more grass; more plants; more trees; 
less industry? 

How can this be determined—by counting 
the additional growth of grass; the additional 
number of trees; the additional number of 
plants; a reduction in the number of indus- 
trial plants? 

While the index of an improvement in the 
environment is desirable, it easily becomes 
intractable. On the other hand, a negative 
approach, if employed, could more clearly 
identify the averting of clear disasters, e.g., 
acres of forest burned up by fire. One could 
compare the number of acres being ravaged 
by fire one year with that in the subsequent 
years; and relate the improvement of the en- 
vironment to the fewer number of acres of 
forest that were burned. 

Turning to the overall objective itself, the 
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avoidance of disaster is easier to identify. 
Three years ago, on Thanksgiving Day, New 
York City experienced an atmospheric inver- 
sion, to which was attributed a significant 
increase in the number of deaths. The avoid- 
ance of an episode such as that can be recog- 
nized in successive years, much more readily 
than the decrease, say, in the SO, content of 
the atmosphere. The stark predictions of im- 
pending ecological doom lend readier identi- 
fication to the measures of averting ecologi- 
cal disaster. Thus, though less palatable, 
averting ecological disaster can be compared 
with improving the environment to the ad- 
vantage of the former. The key question is 
not how desirable improving the environ- 
ment is, but rather how bad is the nonful- 
fillment of averting ecological disaster. 

The choice has to be made between the 
two higher level objectives; further, one has 
to decide how much worse is nonfulfillment 
of the given objectives. Is the nonfulfillment 
of averting ecological disaster, say 100; is im- 
proving the environment, say 80? 

THREE LEVELS OF OBJECTIVES 


The highest level of objectives identified 
for the segments of the Department of the 
Interior Budget under study was the unit 
comprising man and the environment in 
the U.S. 

ORGANISMIC OBJECTIVES 


It should be emphasized that there are 
several characteristics associated with this 
highest level objective. They are: 

1. The objectives relate to people. 

2. Systems involving people can foul up 
neat solutions. 

3. The people are animate. 

4. The people interact. 

5. The interaction generates a whole larger 
than the sum of parts or a whole smaller 
than the sum of parts. 

To emphasize the fact that the decision- 
affecting and the decision-affected entities 
are both unamenable to any neat theoretical 
solutions, the word organism is used in the 
present discussion. As stated elsewhere: 

The decision-affecting and decision-af- 
fected entities are organisms. The term “or- 
ganism” denotes the fact that the constit- 
uents are animate, that they interact, that 
their dynamic interrelationships tend to gen- 
erate intangibles which can sometimes make 
the whole considerably larger or considerably 
smaller than the sum of its parts. Thus, a 
well-motivated team of workers produces 
much more than the arithmetic sum of their 
individual capabilities, measured in common 
units like salaries, years of training and ex- 
perience, etc., whereas a poorly motivated 
team produces much less than their indi- 
vidual capabilities. 

Organismic viewpoint underlies operations 
research. It is the art of applying the scien- 
tific method to executive type decision prob- 
lems. It is also the practice of translating 
progressively what-can-be into what-is in 
industrial, commercial, military and/or in- 
stitutional environments. Thus operations re- 
search is indispensable to identify the poten- 
tials of alternate solutions to meet the chal- 
lenges of the environment as well as to im- 
plement them. 

STRATEGIC OBJECTIVES 


Just as the score of 100 was assigned to the 
organismic objective of averting ecological 
disaster and 80 to the organismic objective 
of improving the environment, a consistent 
set of scores need to be assigned to the sec- 
ond highest level of objectives: Strategic ob- 
jectives.* The term “strategic” connotes a Se- 
quence of actions as opposed to a single 
specific action. Thus, forest protection and 
utilization is a strategic objective because the 
activity envisioned by the element calls for a 


1George K. Chacko, Today’s Information 
jor Tomorrow’s Products—an operations re- 
search approach, Thompson Book Company, 
Washington, D.C., 1966, pp. 5-6. 

2 Ibid, pp. 32—42, 55, 208. 
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large number of coordinated activities di- 
rected toward the achievement of the goal. 
Similarly, acquisition of land for forests is 
also a strategic objective, which can be ac- 
complished by means of a number of activ- 
ities directed toward the same goal. 

Distinguishing the two organismic objec- 
tives of averting ecological disaster and im- 
proving the environment, the five strategic 
objectives may be illustratively listed as 
shown in Table 2. 


TACTICAL OBJECTIVES 


The organismic objectives are pursued 
through strategic objectives, each of which 
are sequences of actions. To implement the 
strategic objectives, each sequence of actions 
must have logical components which are the 
action items. These are called tactical objec- 
tives.* 

The tactical objectives pinpoint the spe- 
cific actions that must be taken, such as im- 
proving fire prevention/fighting techniques; 
improving the access to national park sites. 


ORGANISMIC 


STRATEGIC 


TACTICAL 


PRESERVE AND 
PROTECT 
WATER RESOURCES 


The tactical objectives of Round 1 become 
the organismic objectives of Round 2. Thus, 
the organismic objectives in Round 2 are: 
Preserve oxygen source; preserve and protect 
water resources. 

Corresponding to the objective of presery- 
ing oxygen sources there are identified three 
strategic objectives in Table 4. They are: 

1. Prevent further loss of trees. 

2. Increase existing stands of trees. 

8. Build oxygen generators. 


3ibid., pp. 34-42, 55, 207, 208. 
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TABLE 2.—ORDERING OF ORGANISMIC—STRATEGIC 
OBJECTIVES 


Averting 
ecological 
disaster 


Improving 
the en- 
vironment 


Score 100 Score 80 
Element 1: Forest Protection and 
Utilization 
Element 2: Acquisition of Land 
Element 3: National Park Service_ 
Element 4: Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment_...__. “ 
Element 5: Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation. FROAN 


SUCCESSIVE ROUNDS TO RELATE HIERARCHIES OF 
OBJECTIVES 
Which is more important: Fire prevention/ 
fighting techniques or access to national 
park sites? 
It is necessary to compare alternative 
means of accomplishing each strategic ob- 


TABLE 3,—ELEMENT 1. FOREST PROTECTION AND UTILIZATION 


ROUND 1 
AVERT INTERNATIONAL 
| ECOLOGICAL DISASTER 


t 


AVERT NATIONAL 
ECOLOGICAL DISASTER 


PRESERVE 
OXYGEN 
SOURCE 


Similarly, one could identify three stra- 
tegic objectives corresponding to the organis- 
mic objective: Preserve and protect water 
resources, They are: 

1, Prevent lowering the water table. 

2. Improve watershed holding capacity. 

3. Prevent natural man-made pollution of 
water resources. 

At the tactical level there are five choices 
to accomplish the objective of preventing 
further loss of trees. They are 

1. Improved tree farming. 

2. Eliminate SO, in atmosphere. 

3. Selective cutting and reforestation. 


TABLE 4,—ELEMENT 1. FOREST PROTECTION AND UTILIZATION 


ROUND 2 


PRESERVE 


ORGANISMIC 


OXYGEN 


SOURCE 


PREVENT FURTHER 
LOSS OF TREES 


STRATEGIC 


led a 
STANDS OF TREES 


|! 
IMPROVĖ TREE 
FARMING 


TACTICAL 


PREVENT 
LOWERING 
THE WATER TABLE 


STRATEGIC 


l 
SELECT CUTTING 
& REFORESTATION 


ELIMINATE SO? IN 
ATMOSPHERE 


IMPROVE 
WATERSHED 
HOLDING CAPACITY 


TACTICAL 


SELECTIVE 
CUTTING 


BUILD ae 


GENERATORS 


IMPROVE FIRE PREVENTION/ 
FIGHTING TECHNIQUES 


PREVENT 
STRIP-MINING 
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jective with each other and with the over- 
all objective. 
ROUND 1 

Consider Element No. 1: Forest Protection 
and Utilization. How is this element related 
to averting ecological disaster? 

One could start at the international level 
of ecological disaster and work one’s way 
down to averting national ecological disas- 
ter, In this case averting international eco- 
logical disaster is the organismic objective, 
and averting national ecological disaster is 
the strategic objective. 

National ecological disaster may be averted 
by preserving our oxygen source or purifying 
our oxygen supply. Just as oxygen is critical 
for averting national ecological disaster; so 
is water; so is land. Therefore, corresponding 
to the strategic objective of averting nation- 
al ecological disaster, one could go to the 
tactical objective geared to preserving oxygen 
and water. Both the alternatives are shown 
in Table 3. 


OXYGEN 
SUPPLY 


PRESERVE 
TOPSOIL 
RESOURCES 


PRESERVE AND 
PROTECT WILDLIFE 
RESOURCES 


4, Improved fire prevention/fighting tech- 
niques. 

5. Decrease lumber demand via substitute. 

Similarly, one could identify four tactical 
objectives corresponding to the strategic ob- 
jective of improving watershed holding 
capacity. They are: 

1. Silt dams. 

2. Selective cutting. 

3. Prevent strip mining 

4. Reforest denuded areas. 

The process may be repeated in further 
rounds until the action item levels and/or 
budget line items are reached. 


PRESERVE & 
PROTECT 
WATER RESOURCES 


DECREASE LUMBER 
DEMAND ViA SUBSTITUTE 


4 
PREVENT NATURAL 
MAN-MADE POLLUTION 
OF WATER RESOURCES 


REFORESTATION 
OF DENUDED 
AREAS 
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STRICT CONSTRUCTIONISM AND 
THE WAR 


HON. ALLARD K. LOWENSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1970 


Mr, LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
administration’s decision to intervene in 
Cambodia is reviving interest in the 
meaning of the term “strict construc- 
tionist,” which in recent discussions of 
the Supreme Court has been used with 
something less than semantical rigor. In 
recent weeks it became a full-throated 
battle cry in the administration’s at- 
tempt to convert the Supreme Court into 
a major battleground of its “southern 
strategy,” and we all know what hap- 
pens to subtle distinctions when words 
are used in such stirring fashion. 

Strict constructionist, as loosely con- 
strued by the administration and its con- 
gressional supporters, seemed to mean 
someone who had doubts about racial 
equality and thought the way to restore 
law and order was to give the Bill of 
Rights, regarded as an unfortunate ap- 
pendage to the Constitution, the loosest 
possible construction or maybe simply to 
replace it with a kind of local law of the 
jungle. 

One only had to recall that the term 
went back to Jefferson, who was on rec- 
ord in favor of the proposition that all 
men are created equal and certainly re- 
garded the Bill of Rights as sacrosanct, 
to realize that the administration was 
assuming Humpty Dumpty’s linguistic 
prerogative: 

When I use a word, it means exactly what 
I choose it to mean—neither more nor less, 


An administration touting the virtues 
of strict constructionism, no matter how 
lax the definition, should expect to be 
reminded of it when it commits an act 
that would outrage the scruples of the 
loosest of constructionists. The decision 
to invade Cambodia was based on such a 
fiexible interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion that the President now faces a pos- 
sible constitutional crisis. 

Mr. Nixon did not even bother to offer 
a loose construction of international law, 
doubtless because the invasion so fla- 
grantly violated it that even on Humpty 
Dumpty’s principle it could not be read 
to support his action. 

Article II of the U.N. Charter commits 
the members to “refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any state, 
or in any other manner inconsistent with 
the purposes of the United Nations.” Our 
unilateral intervention across the borders 
of neutral Cambodia, without consulting 
the Cambodian Government or the U.N. 
Security Council, is a grave violation of 
international law. Because it was rati- 
fied as a treaty the U.N. Charter was in- 
corporated into the “supreme law of the 
land,” and thus our own domestic law 
was Violated as well. 

Just as international law could not be 
construed, even loosely, to excuse the 
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administration’s action, neither could 
two documents that have been used to 
justify our intervention in Vietnam. The 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution and the 
SEATO Treaty both specify as a mini- 
mum condition that U.S. military assist- 
ance can be rendered to a SEATO mem- 
ber or protocol state only if requested. 
Cambodia is neither a SEATO signatory 
nor a protocol state, nor did it request 
the armed intervention of the United 
States. 

These may seem the pedantic quibbles 
of an unreconstructed strict construc- 
tionist, especially as ‘concerns the ad- 
ministration’s failure even to attempt to 
square its actions with international law. 
Given the absence of effective sanctions 
against violators of international law, it 
may have seemed almost refreshing in a 
way to be spared the strenuous scholastic 
exercises that the State Department's 
Legal Office used to go through under Mr. 
Rusk to show that Presidential activities 
in Vietnam were justified in international 
law. 

But there are sanctions available when 
the President flouts the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. The most direct and responsible of 
these involves the use of Congress’ power 
over the national purse, the traditional 
parliamentary remedy for Executive ex- 
cesses. 

Recall what Mr. Nixon said at his press 
conference explaining his decision to 
send our troops into Cambodia: 

Decisions, of course, are not made by vote 
in the National Security Council or in the 
Cabinet. They are made by the President 
with the advice of those, and I made this 
decision. 


What was intended to sound like a 
commendable fulfilling of responsibility 
was actually a presumptuous assertion of 
authority that properly must be shared 
with another branch of the Government. 
Mr. Nixon’s words sounded like those of 
an absolute monarch and called to mind 
the historical experience that led the 
Founding Fathers to limit Executive 
power to make war, experience summed 
up by Abraham Lincoln when he was a 
Member of Congress: 

The provision of the Constitution giving 
the war-making power to Congress was dic- 
tated, as I understand it, by the following 
reasons: Kings had always been involving 
and impoverishing their people in wars, pre- 
tending generally, if not always, that the 
good of the people was the object. This our 
Convention understood to be the most op- 
pressive of all Kingly oppressions; and they 
resolved to so frame the Constitution that 
no one man should hold the power of bring- 
ing oppression upon us. 


Although the fathers conferred broad 
powers in foreign affairs on both the 
Executive and the Legislature, in keeping 
with the doctrine of checks and bal- 
ances, there is no doubt that they in- 
tended Congress to be the final arbiter 
in questions of war and peace. The power 
to declare war and to raise and support 
armies is explicitly granted to Congress 
under article I, section 8. 

This legislative preeminence was in- 
spired by a proper Republican suspicion 
of concentrated power, especially where 
the question of committing the blood and 
treasure of the Nation was concerned. 
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Thomas Jefferson expressed it this way 
in a letter to James Madison in 1789: 

We have already given one effectual check 
to the dog of war by transferring the power 
of letting him loose from the Executive to 
the Legislative body, from those who are to 
spend to those who are to pay. 


The legislative leash on Jefferson’s 
“dog of war” was firmly held throughout 
the 19th century, but during this century 
Congress has acquiesced in a steady ac- 
cretion of the Executive’s power to com- 
mit us to wars and foreign adventures, 
power that has been loosely construed 
to inhere in the Presidency by virtue of 
the role assigned its occupant by article 
II, section 2 as “Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy.” 

The anxieties and fears of the cold 
war, the intimidating influence of a huge 
and presumably knowledgeable national- 
security bureaucracy, and the theory, 
badly in need of qualification, that mod- 
ern warfare requires decisive action by 
an unfettered decisionmaker have con- 
spired to lull us into subservience in an 
area where we were intended to be at the 
very least partners. 

So now at last with House Resolution 
1000 and the parallel measures in the 
Senate we have before us the substan- 
tive question of the war as well as the 
constitutional question of how we get 
into a war and how we get out once in. 
These questions are especially urgent 
now because the war is at a critical turn 
and how we decide what turn to take has 
been severely shaken by the events of 
recent days. 

We have the authority to decide if this 
war should end and the duty to decide 
that it will. The same Constitution that 
accords the President the right to com- 
mand and deploy American troops as- 
signs to Congress the authority to de- 
cide when, where, and for how long we 
will commit those troops and the re- 
sources necessary to maintain them. 

We have abdicated that authority and 
responsibility for too long with tragic 
results. We must now act so at the very 
least the American people will have by 
November 5 a clear record of which of 
their elected representatives are willing 
to act to end the war. 

Merlo J. Pusey of the Washington 
Post, an authority on this constitutional 
question, has posed the issue before us: 

Somehow the country must get back to the 
principle that its young men will not be 
drafted and sent into foreign military ven- 
tures without specific authority voted by 
Congress. 


Those who regard themselves as strict 
constructionists should find nothing 
wrong with that. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ESTABLISH- 
MENT—ALL POWERFUL 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 
Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 


day this body set the stage for the com- 
plete nationalization of all economic se- 
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curity for the American people. Thus, a 
bill which started out as a social security 
reform, H.R. 17550, has now ended up 
turning the full and complete control of 
the program over to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
HEW bureaucrats have now been dele- 
gated not only the power to adjust the 
benefits but also to regulate the contribu- 
tion tax from the workers. 

Today, we learn that the Chief Actuary 
of the Social Security Administration has 
resigned because the top social security 
policymakers are dedicated to elimina- 
tion of all private efforts in economic 
security; that is, insurance. It would thus 
appear that Congress has again sur- 
rendered its responsibility to another 
monopolistic bureaucracy. 

I include a pertinent newsclipping, as 
follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 27, 1970] 
Top AIDE ON PENSIONS Quits JoB 

The chief actuary of the Social Security 
administration has resigned after charging 
that Democrats in the agency have attempted 
to undermine the Nixon administration. 

The actuary, Robert J. Myers, left the gov- 
ernment after 35 years because he said ad- 
ministration officials refused to heed his 
charges about political sabotage by Social 
Security officials. 

“Certain of the top policymaking officials 
of the Social Security administration (who 
are holdovers from the Johnson administra- 
tion) have strong beliefs in the desirability— 
even the necessity—of the public sector tak- 
ing over virtually all economic security pro- 
visions for the entire population and thus 
eliminating private efforts in this area,” 
Myers said in his letter of resignation. 

“It is my deeply held conviction ... that 
these officials of the Social Security adminis- 
tration have not and will not faithfully serve 
the Nixon administration,” he said. “Rather, 
they will exert their efforts to expand the 
Social Security program as much as possible 
by aiding and supporting any individual or 
organizations that are of this expansionist 
conviction.” 

Myers is reported to have had several run- 
ins with Social Security Commissioner Robert 
M. Ball, appointed to the post by President 
John F. Kennedy. 

In a statement yesterday, Myers accused 
Ball of attempting “to muffle and intimidate” 
him regarding three speeches Myers plans to 
make on the Social Security administration. 
A Social Security spokesman denied the 
charges. 


ENOUGH IS ENOUGH 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
Washington Daily News carried a front- 
page story about an American University 
professor who is a man after my own 
heart. 

Prof. William F. Fuchs has had enough 
of the brick-throwing, obscenity-shout- 
ing anarchists who pollute college cam- 
puses disguised as students and he has 
issued his own “demands” to those who 
have been skipping his classes under the 
guise of being involved with the so-called 
“National Student Strike.” 

He has told them plainly and simply 
ee if they don’t do their work they 
fi > 
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I include the newspaper article for in- 
sertion in the Recorp at this point in 
the hope that it comes to the attention 
of all the spineless college administrators 
who have cowardly knuckled under to 
the protesters: 


AU PROF To STUDENT PROTESTERS: 
Work OR FLUNK 


(By Anne McFeatters) 


William F. Fuchs, 47, teaches communica- 
tions at American University, and he thinks 
that students should “keep quiet, pay atten- 
tion and do as they are told.” Today he is 
telling them that unless they have turned in 
their course work by tonight, they funk— 
student strikes notwithstanding. 

When he isn’t teaching communications, 
Mr. Fuchs writes feature stories for the 
American Trucking Association. He was once 
a sports and feature writer for the Evening 
Star. He chose to communicate today’s ulti- 
matum to his students by way of the mass 
media. 

In a letter to the editors of the city’s news- 
papers, Mr. Fuchs wrote: “This is to serve 
notice on those AU students who have not 
concluded the requirements of the course, 
“17.101, Techniques in Mass Communica- 
tion,” given at 10 a.m. Saturday, on the basis 
that they are taking part in the so-called 
National Student Strike. 

“I, William F. Fuchs, instructor in that 
course, am staging my own demonstration— 
a demonstration for sanity, law and order, 
common sense and discipline. My protest will 
appear on your report cards, It will look like 
this: F. 

The F, of course, stands for failure. 

NO KNOCK 

Actually, Mr. Fuchs says, his class of 15 
is a good one and his letter is “not to knock 
the students” but to “go on public record as 
being opposed to that regime (the university 
administration) up there.” 

AU president George A, Williams issued a 
notice on May 6 leaving it up to individual 
instructors whether to “cancel, reschedule 
and-or reorient the nature of regularly 
scheduled class sessions.” He also recognized 
the right of individual students “to attend 
(class) or not attend.” 

Mr. Fuchs wrote in his letter: 

“T am not surprised that Dr. Williams and 
other administration-faculty persons at AU 
are encouraging you (students) in your in- 
sane behavior. Those same persons have wel- 
comed onto the AU campus and have ap- 
plauded one subversive group after another 
in the name of ‘academic freedom’.” 

Mr. Fuchs said he referred to lectures to 
students by members of the Black Panther 
Party and recruitment on campus of students 
to pick sugar cane in Cuba for the Vencera- 
mos Brigades. 

After sending a letter to Dr. Williams com- 
plaining about the sugar incident and asking 
for explanations, Mr. Fuchs said he received 
a reply from his department head which said, 
“it gives me pause to know that you are 
teaching in a university—and in this depart- 
ment—and have no appreciation of the im- 
portance of this (academic freedom) .” 

Mr. Fuchs reports that he defines academic 
freedom as “freedom to pursue knowledge. I 
don’t think it includes the encouragement of 
and paying homage to individuals in groups 
who want to destroy everybody else’s free- 
dom.” 

PRESIDENT’S POSITION 

Dr. Williams’ official position is that “The 
American University is and must remain a 
center for free inquiry and expression. It is 
such a center when the rights of such inquiry 
and free expression are extended equally to 
all members of the university community.” 

Mr. Fuchs is a vigorous Nixon and Agnew 
supporter who prefers to be called a “sup- 
porter of our country.” He feels that na- 
tional pride is languishing. 
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“I'm tired of people putting our country 
down,” he says. “Students should be taught 
to love their country and be in there cracking 
books and learning, not fomenting dissent 
and anti-United States propaganda.” 

He feels sufficiently at odds with the uni- 
versity to consider resigning. “I feel for those 
young people. They need guidance,” he says. 

EASY DOES IT 

Mr. Fuchs likes to give his students such 
assignments as writing up mock interviews 
on “reasonable” issues, He discourages con- 
troversial subjects. 

He said some of his students “wanted to 
go out and write about world problems. I tell 
them, ‘No, you don't know enough. Why not 
go down and do a nice feature on the airport, 
the Smithsonian, the zoo, the Moslem mos- 
que?” 

ALL THE BREAKS 

The father of a 3-year-old son and a 2- 
year-old daughter (“by the time they get to 
college I hope this is all straightened out) 
Mr. Fuchs spends his leisure time mowing 
the grass at his home at Clifton, Va., playing 
croquet, reading and writing such treatieses 
as “ecological factors related to trucking.” 

He’s uncertain whether in his four years of 
teaching he has failed anyone—“I give all my 
students every break in the world.” But he’s 
ready to lay out the F's this time. 


PRESIDENTIAL BODY ON PORNOG- 
RAPHY: A WHITEWASH COMMIS- 
SION? 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have commented on the 
operation of the Commission on Ob- 
scenity and Pornography, established in 
the last administration to cope with the 
deluge of pornography which we have 
been witnessing here in our country. The 
Commission’s final report to be made 
public in a matter of several months has 
long been awaited by both public and 
private sectors to aid in the fight against 
obscenity and pornography. Unfortu- 
nately, some members of the Commission 
indicate that the vast amount of money 
and the effort expended might well go 
for naught if the present direction of the 
Commission is allowed to continue. 

It has been pointed out that the per- 
missive position of the American Civil 
Liberties Union is a major factor in the 
Commission, and the position of the 
many citizens who are crying out for cor- 
rective action could finally be shunted 
aside. 

The April 1970 issue of Columbia, the 
monthly publication of the Knights of 
Columbus, conducted interviews with 
three of the commissioners who have 
grave misgivings about the final accom- 
plishments of the Commission. Their 
views provide a background for any 
evaluation of the Commission’s final 
product. At this point I am inserting the 
text of the interviews plus a comment by 
Mr. Elmer Von Feldt, editor of Columbia: 
PRESIDENTIAL Bopy ON PORNOGRAPHY: A 

WHITEWASH COMMISSION? 
(By Columbia reporters) 

On Jan. 2, 1968 President Lyndon B. John- 
son announced the formation of an 18-mem- 
ber Commission on Obscenity and Pornog- 
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raphy which was to bring to the president 
and to Congress definite recommendations 
on how to control the nation’s deluge of 
smut. 

The enabling legislation of Congress which 
led to formation of commission spelled out 
these tasks: 

To analyze and evaluate present laws and 
statutes designed to control obscenity and 
pornography and particularly to describe and 
define the evil; 

To study the methods used to distribute 
pornographic literature and the nature and 
volume of this traffic; 

To study the effect of pornography on the 
public, particularly on minors, and to ex- 
amine its relationship to crime and other 
antisocial behavior; and, above all, 

To recommend to Congress, legislative, 
administrative and other appropriate action 
which could cope effectively with the problem 
without violating constitutional rights. 

The appointment of a commission with 
president status gave rise to high hopes in 
the American public that this country’s top 
government leaders were truly concerned 
about the extent and magnitude of the 
problem and that constitutional ways would 
be found to cope with it. 

Now, two years later, with the life of the 
commission running out soon, there is sub- 
stantial evidence that the work of the com- 
mittee will add up to nothing more than a 
goose egg. Advance indications are that the 
basic results of the commission's efforts will 
be two and a half precious years wasted, mil- 
lions of dollars squandered in misdirected re- 
search and the probable conclusion there 
really is nothing wrong with pornography, 
hard-core or otherwise. 

This frightening revelation of the trend 
within the commission comes from charges 
made by three members of that body in 
special interviews with Columbia. 

The commission members interviewed were 
Father Morton A. Hill, 8.J., president of 
Morality in Media, Inc., New York, and a 
long-time campaigner in the fight against 
pornography; the Rev. Winfrey C. Link, a 
Methodist minister and the administrator of 
McKendree Manor, a home for the retired 
operated by the United Methodist Church in 
Nashville, Tenn.; and Charles H. Keating, 
Cincinnati attorney who is founder of Citi- 
gens for Decent Literature, a nationwide 
organization dedicated to decency in the 
mass media, 

Keating was not among the 18 original 
members named to the commission by Presi- 
dent Johnson. He was assigned to the presi- 
dential body by President Richard M, Nixon 
in June 1969 after an original appointee, 
former Senator Kenneth B. Keating of New 
York, resigned upon being named U.S. am- 
bassador to India. 

Charges against the present operation of 
the commission by these three members in- 
clude the following: 

The commission “is heading in the wrong 
direction.” Its staff and leadership “do not 
believe there is any such thing as obscenity.” 
It will accomplish “absolutely nothing.” 

Expecting some key staff members, with a 
background of opposition to any controls on 
pornography, to devise ways and means to 
solve this problem is like “putting a burglar 
in charge of the jewels.” 

Those in charge of the commission's re- 
search are ignoring the ordinary people and 
their desires and going to far-off “ivory- 
towers.” Commission members genuinely 
concerned with the problem of pornography 
are “excluded from the confidence of the 
commission leadership.” 

Originally the commission was to complete 
its work by Jan. 31 of this year. However its 
life has been extended. It issued a “progress 
report” in August 1969. In a minority state- 
ment Father Hill objected to this report as 
designed to apply “a bandaid to a festering, 
cancerous sore.” 
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The final report of the commission is ex- 
pected in September 1970. 

The chairman of the commission is Wil- 
liam B. Lockhart, dean of the University of 
Minnesota Law School, Minneapolis. 

Other members of the commission, in addi- 
tion to Father Hill, Dr. Link and Charles 
Keating, are: 

Edward E. Elson, president, Atlanta News 
Agency, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; 

Thomas D. Gill, chief judge, Juvenile Court 
for the State of Connecticut, Hartford; 

Edward D. Greenwood, child psychiatrist, 
The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan.; 

G. William Jones, assistant professor of 
Broadcast-Film Art, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Tex.; 

Joseph T. Klapper, director, Office of Social 
Research, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York; 

Otto N. Larsen, professor of sociology, 
University of Washington, Seattle; 

Rabbi Irving Lehrman, Temple Emanu-El, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; 

Freeman Lewis, vice president-publishing, 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., New York; 

Morris A. Lipton, professor of psychiatry, 
University of North Carolina Medical School, 
Chapel Hill; 

Thomas C. Lynch, attorney general for 
California, Sacramento; 

Barbara Scott, attorney, Motion Picture 
Association of America, New York; 

Cathryn A. Spelts, instructor in English, 
South Dakota School of Mines, Rapid City; 

Frederick H. Wagman, commission vice 
chairman and director, University Library, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; and 

Marvin E. Wolfgang, professor of sociology, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

The commission staff has offices at 1016 
16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

The professional staff members include: 

W. Cody Wilson, executive director, a social 
psychologist; Paul Bender, general counsel, 
a lawyer; Jane M. Friedman, a lawyer; Karen 
I. Green, a clinical psychologist; Bernard 
Horowitz, an educational psychologist; Wel- 
don T. Johnson, a sociologist; Lenore R. Kup- 
perstein, a criminologist; John J. Sampson, 
a lawyer; and Virginia P. Banister, an ad- 
ministrative officer. 

The criticisms of the presidential commis- 
sion are detailed in the following three inter- 
views conducted by Columbia reporters: 

Q. Father Hill, what do you estimate the 
commission will accomplish? 

A. I expect absolutely, positively nothing 
from this commission. 

Q. Why not? 

A. I have to talk here about the direction 
the commission is heading in, and it’s head- 
ing in the wrong direction. Now if an air- 
plane is supposed to be going to California 
and it’s heading for Europe, it's not going to 
get to California. That is exactly what is 
happening with the commission. The leader- 
ship in the commission is heading in the 
wrong direction. The American Civil Liberties 
Union and the liberals do not believe there is 
any such thing as obscenity. It’s not a prob- 
lem for them. 

Q. Are you saying that the commission was 
created merely to whitewash the problem or 
that its members were selected to represent 
only one point of view? 

A. All I can do is read you the position of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. Here is 
@ quote taken from one of their briefs: “It 
is our position that obscenity, as much as 
any other form of speech or press, is entitled 
to the protection of the First Amendment.” 
This viewpoint is woven into the way of 
thinking for ACLU members. They say itina 
thousand different ways on radio and tele- 
vision and in magazines and newspapers. 

Now let me give you some background 
about the American Civil Liberties Union and 
this commission. First, they never wanted the 
commission. They fought against it for about 
10 years. Finally, when the bill came before 
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Congress, it was watered down considerably. 
Someone took out the commission's power of 
subpoena. And then the whole idea of “ef- 
fects studies” was inserted into the bill al- 
though “effects studies” in the area of ob- 
scenity are not required by federal law or 
state law. 

Q. Could you explain what “effects studies” 
are? 

A. Yes, these are psychological studies 
which attempt to show whether obscene or 
pornographic materials have ill effects on 
people. In other words, they're asking: “Is 
the smut industry or any item in the smut 
industry the direct cause of antisocial be- 
havior?” And by antisocial behavior, they 
mean crime; they mean rape. Now it is im- 
possible to prove that an individual obscene 
item is the efficient cause of a specific crime. 
The whole person is the cause of an act, not 
a particular item. I'm afraid the commission 
will conclude that it can’t be proven that the 
smut industry has any bad effects on people; 
therefore they don’t have to worry about it. 

Getting back to the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. . . . Now after the liberals wat- 
ered down the bill, the next thing they did 
was seize control of the commission. The 
White House announcement of Jan. 2, 1968 
said William B. Lockhart had been “selected” 
chairman, even though the bill provided that 
the chairman should have been selected by 
the commission members. 

Q. Who in the White House was responsible 
for this? President Johnson? 

A. No. One of President Johnson’s assist- 
ants. I don’t want to mention his name. 

But this ls my main objection to the whole 
commission. First of all, the chairman was 
appointed by the White House, which is not 
in accord with the directives of the bill. 
Secondly, Dean Lockhart is a member of the 
Civil Liberties Union, many of whose mem- 
bers have shown themselves champions of 
the smut industry over the years. Thirdly, 
the chairman appointed Paul Bender as gen- 
eral counsel of the commission. Now Paul 
Bender happens to be an executive of the 
Philadelphia and Pennslyvania Civil Liberties 
Unions, and when he was appointed, the 
chairman failed to tell the commission this 
fact. In other words, he withheld the knowl- 
edge. 

Q. Were there any objections to these ap- 
pointments? 

A. I objected strenuously to the fact that 
the commission wasn’t given the choice of 
counsel. The people I had recommended 
for the job weren’t even considered—even 
though one of them since has been named 
a judge in New York City. The chairman put 
great emphasis on the fact that he couldn’t 
work with the people I had suggested, that 
they weren’t of his caliber. He said Mr. Ben- 
der was the only one he could work with. 

I also reacted strenuously to the manner 
in which Dean Lockhart was appointed chair- 
man, I had a call from the White House say- 
ing that if I didn’t like it they would dissolve 
the commission and appoint a new one, prac- 
tically inviting me off the commission. So I 
couldn't say anything. 

Q. Why do you feel free to talk now? 

A. It’s too late for anyone to dissolve the 
commission now. The work has progressed 
too far. Besides, the entire commission later 
on did vote its approval of Dean Lockhart as 
chairman. By then it was too late to change. 

Q. Getting back to the commission, can 
you tell us how it is organized and what 
kind of work it has been doing? 

A. The commission is organized into four 
panels: the legal panel (of which I am a 
member), the traffic panel, the “effects” 
panel, and what they call the “positive ap- 
proaches” panel. The panels assign work to 
the permanent staff members and the staff 
either does the research itself or assigns it 
to a contractor. The contractor assigns work 
to individual researchers in the field. 

I disapprove of this method of operation 
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because it doesn’t bring the individual com- 
missioners into direct contact with the prob- 
lem, They are far removed from the reality of 
obscenity and pornography. I have main- 
tained from the very beginning that each one 
of the commissioners should specialize in a 
different specific area—for instance the “sex- 
ploitation” film, the sex newspaper, song 
lyrics that incite people to use drugs, under- 
ground neéwspapers, magazines, paperback 
books, comic books. An individual commis- 
sioner should specialize in each one of these 
areas. He should know all about it. Then he 
should report his conclusions to the entire 
commission. 

I don’t mean to be critical of the other 
commissioners, They are all brilliant people 
and eminently qualified, But for most of 
them obscenity and pornography are no- 
tions, ideas. They don't look at it as a con- 
crete reality. 

Q. Do you have any other objections to 
the way the commission is proceeding? 

A. Yes, I feel that the commission is not 
directly concerned with the viewpoints of the 
local community, Smut is being injected 
into the local community and so it is ex- 
tremely important that people in local com- 
munities should get a hearing. I find great 
fault with the commission for bypassing the 
community, especially when the basic law of 
the land—as far as obscenity is concerned— 
revolves around community standards. I 
don’t see how you can ascertain community 
standards unless you are in contact with 
the community. 

This is the reason why, along with Rev. W. 
C. Link, I am holding separate public hear- 
ings in key cities. 

Q. You said the basic law of the land re- 
volves around community standards. Doesn't 
this open you to criticism? Would you accept 
the standards of a community that wanted 
to keep pornography in circulation? 

A. When I say “community standards” I am 
referring to the Roth case (United States vs. 
Roth, 1957). There have been many decisions 
subsequent to this and it is these subsequent 
decisions that have caused trouble. Some 
people say that the test of obscenity is not 
the violation of community standards but 
whether a particular book or film is utterly 
without social value. 

Q. Wasn't that part of a Supreme Court 
decision? 

A. No. Three justices of the Supreme Court 
said it, but never a five-judge majority. This 
“social values” test is not the law of the 
land; it is an opinion of three individual 
judges. But the idea is getting around that 
it is the law of the land and it is being built 
into state law in several states. As soon as 
this “social values” test is built in, that’s 
the end of law enforcement, 

Now here's the crux of the whole situation: 
The law of the land states that once a thing 
is judged obscene it has no social value— 
that’s the Roth decision. The ultra liberals 
are coming in and saying, “Okay, this movie 
is obscene. But let’s apply a second test: 
Does it have social value? If it does, it ceases 
to be obscene.” They are using a bad test 
and they are using it to destroy all law. 

Now I'll admit that the phrase “commu- 
nity standards” has to be explained and 
understood. But to me it is perfectly clear 
that it means what the community expects 
in any communication—especially mass 
media communication. And these qualities 
exist in the medium itself. When you look 
at the medium itself, community standards 
are invariable, they're absolute. They're the 
same in any community in the country. 

Q. Father Hill, let's say the commission 
were doing the kind of job you would like 
it to do. What kind of new legislation would 
you like it to recommend? 

A. I would like to emphasize that if the 
present obscenity laws were enforced—this 
includes state laws, the three federal laws 
that regulate mail, interstate transportation 
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and importation, and also the Federal Com- 
munications Commission regulations—if 
these existing laws were enforced and if the 
court really caught the spirit of the com- 
munity and sensed what the community 
wants, then we would have a different Amer- 
ica and a different mass media. 

The court is the problem. If the phrase 
“social values” were eliminated from court 
decisions and if individual items were judged 
purely on whether or not they violate com- 
munity standards, I would be happy. I 
wouldn't wany any new legislation. 

In light of the failure of the American 
courts to do this, it may be that new legisla- 
tion—federal and state—is imperative. There 
are a number of possibilities. First I would 
favor the Dirksen bill (S. 1077) which would 
make it impossible to appeal a decision of a 
local jury on the fact of obscenity. This is 
extremely important because the Supreme 
Court has reversed countless numbers of 
cases, 

Secondly, I would be opposed to any stat- 
ute that allows obscenity for adults and 
keeps it away from minors by tacking on a 
label that says “Adults Only.” After several 
years’ experience I find that this only in- 
creases the interest of children. The only 
area where a ‘minors’ statute” makes any 
sense is in the movie industry. You could 
keep children out of X and R films the same 
way you keep them out of bars. 

The kind of legislation I would be most 
interested in would be a series of definitions 
of obscene things. For instance, we could 
construct a definition of a sex newspaper and 
then we could say that material that fits this 
definition cannot be mailed. About 30 of 
these definitions could be constructed for 
different kinds of materials. They would serve 
to guide the postmaster general and they 
could be built into state laws. 

Q. What can people on a local level do to 
reinforce their community standards? 

A. I would like to see every clergyman in 
the country speak to his people, especially 
young people, and ask them if they are get- 
ting the kind of movies and mass media they 
want. Ideally we would like every clergyman 
to speak on this subject during May. If the 
people are dissatisfied with the way things 
are, let them write their mayors and express 
their feelings. If they did this, I think there 
would be a tremendous reaction all over the 
United States, People today are really con- 
cerned about the problem. There has been a 
tremendous change over the last 18 months— 
both in the problem and in the realization 
of the people that something is happening. 

Q. Do you expect the commission to heed 
the results of what you find in your public 
hearings? 

A. No, I think the chairman of this com- 
mission has a closed mind. This is true of 
many of those on the commission. There are 
some however who I think will be amazed 
at the data we uncover and will join us in 
signing what will be a minority report. 

Q. Mr. Keating, are you satisfied with the 
operation of the President’s Commission on 
Obscenity and Pornography? 

A. First of all, I object to the fact that 
Paul Bender was appointed general counsel 
of the commission. He is a member of the 
ACLU. To me, this is like putting a burglar 
in charge of the jewels. The record of the 
ACLU is one of unwavering opposition to 
controls on pornography and to laws against 
obscenity. ACLU has been active in innumer- 
able briefs filed in courts all over the U.S., 
including the Supreme Court, in opposition 
to control of obscenity and pornography. 
Any member of the ACLU comes in with 
obvious recorded bias against control by law 
or otherwise of obscenity. 

Q. What is Mr. Bender's background? 

A. Bender, a Philadelphia lawyer, was ap- 
pointed after having served in the office of 
Solicitor General Thurgood Marshall. When 
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the Ralph Ginzburg case (Eros) was heard 
before the Supreme Court, Bender, because 
he hadn’t been a lawyer for the required 
five years, had to be admitted to the Su- 
preme Court by special motion. It was ludi- 
crous to have such a green attorney represent 
the government in such an important case. 
It was obvious in his arguments that he 
didn't believe in the government's position. 
But the government won its case in spite of 
Bender. 

I debated Bender on television (this was 
after the Ginsburg case and prior to his ap- 
pointment as commission counsel) and his 
position was typical of the ACLU. Everything 
he does is consistent with the ACLU position. 

Q. Is your objection to Mr. Bender serving 
as general counsel your only dissatisfaction 
with the commission? 

A. No. My second major criticism is its ap- 
pointment of W. Cody Wilson as executive 
director. He was chosen by Lockhart and 
appointed by the commission. He came in 
from the Defense Department and had no 
knowledge or background in the problem of 
pornography and obscenity, He thinks this 
is helpful because it enabled him to start 
out unbiased. So far as I know he hasn't got 
enough knowledge to be biased one way or 
another. His engagement of Professor Bert 
Kutschinsky of Copenhagen as an expert 
consultant to prepare a report on the Danish 
legalization of pornography is typical of Wil- 
son’s hirings. 

[At this point Keating pointed to the text 
of an interview conducted by Raymond P. 
Gauer, national director of the Citizens for 
Decent Literature, with Professor Kutchin- 
sky in Copenhagen. According to the tran- 
script, the Danish professor said he holds as 
a basic thesis the fact that the stimulus of 
hard-core pornography cannot possibly lead 
to a sex crime. He added that as far as gov- 
ernment is concerned there should be an 
absolute divorce between sex and morality.] 

Q. What has been your personal relation- 
ship with the commission chairman and the 
staff? 

A. I repeatedly have requested all the in- 
formation turned up by Wilson and Lock- 
hart so that I could become informed and 
informative on the problem. I have received 
very little so far. I only can conclude that 
Wilson is strongly infiuenced in the direc- 
tion of noncontrol. To hire Professor Kut- 
schinsky to write on pornography is ridicu- 
lous, 

Q. How has Mr. Lockhart functioned as 
chairman? 

A. Dean Lockhart at best has a very narrow 
view of what can be controlled by law, Lock- 
hart is a member of the ACLU but I wouldn't 
make a point of it as I did with Bender. The 
president has a right to name anyone as 
chairman of a commission whereas the com- 
mission ought to hire people who will be 
effective in making it work, 

I don’t criticize the Johnson administra- 
tion for its appointments, though I don’t 
like the appointments. The predominant 
view of the commissioners obviously is op- 
posed to obscenity control. The media—in- 
cluding distributors of published material— 
are well represented on the commission— 
also broadcasting, motion pictures. 

Q. Can you be more specific? 

A, Certainly Barbara Scott, attorney for 
the Motion Picture Association of America, 
is there to stop any control or suggestion of 
control. 

Q. Do you think the commission is achiev- 
ing what Congress wanted it to accomplish? 

A. The commission doesn't take direct ac- 
tion or receive complaints. I know that the 
legislation was intended by Congress to look 
into the obscenity and pornography problems 
and to make recommendations as to what to 
do about them. 

About 80% of the commission member- 
ship is oriented to the part of the act that 
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refers to “a study of the causal relationship 
of such materials to antisocial behavior.” 

The commission has met only twice since 
my appointment (June 1969). But I consider 
the obscenity and pornography problem to 
be extremely serious. When I joined the com- 
mission I hadn't the slightest intention of 
relegating my authority on the commission 
to a panel or to the staff. I was perfectly 
ready and willing to do the job. I asked to be 
made a part of everything the commission 
did. I tried to attend meetings of various 
panels (law, effects, distributors, etc.) or 
send a representative, but they said no, 

An agreement on confidentiality saying 
that nothing discussed by the commission or 
submitted to it was to be discussed—I re- 
fused to be bound by it. 

Q. Why do you object to this confiden- 
tiality or secrecy rule? 

A. The commission budget for 1970 is 
$1,250,000. It is funded by the people of the 
United States. I think studies and reports of 
the commission ought to be public informa- 
tion. 

Q. Dr. Link some people claim that pornog- 
raphy has no antisocial effect upon the pub- 
lic. What is your opinion on this and what 
is the presidential commission doing with 
regard to this claim? 

A. This is an area that is being studied by 
the commission. And this will come out even- 
tually. Even if I found it permissible right 
now—in light of the commission’s policy of 
working in secret—I do not know that there 
is a study that I definitely could point to. 
But my own personal feeling is that there are 
hard business men who spend millions of 
dollars a year advertising. The purpose of 
advertising is to change the mind of people 
so that they will buy the product. In other 
words, it’s evident that the minds of people 
can be changed when they see something 
over and over again. Now if a person is 
bombarded constantly with perversion, is told 
constantly that antisocial types of behavior 
are right today, is told he is not with tt if he 
does not swap wives once in a while, or if he 
has sex relations in the normal way then 
something is wrong with him—if a person is 
bombarded with this constantly, naturally he 
is going to say, “Well, maybe I am a square. 
Maybe I am out of step today. Maybe I ought 
to try something different.” If men spend 
millions of dollars to advertise their product 
in order to change people then I see no reason 
that we can’t identify in the same way that 
changes come about in people who are bom- 
barded with erotic materials constantly. 

Q. What is your feeling about the com- 
mission? 

A. I am interested in seeing our studies 
that will come in. I have persistently re- 
quested alternatives. I do not want said to 
me in this commission: “This is what the 
Supreme Court has said.” We don’t have to 
spend two million dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money to know what the Supreme Court 
has said. Congress has told us: “Find the 
alternatives!” And this is what I am looking 
for. This is a thing that I hope the com- 
mission will come up with. This is a thing 
that I think will come from the ground 
level, not from the people who are in the 
ivory towers of the colleges, who are sepa- 
rated from society—or certainly are sepa- 
rated from a large segment of society. They 
may be with the liberal group that sees 
nothing wrong with anything. This is where 
we need to hear the people speak. We need 
to hear some constitutional lawyers who 
honestly feel that there are some alterna- 
tives. And I want the commission to listen 
to them as well as the constitutional lawyers 
who say: “This is what the Supreme Court 
has said and that’s as far as we can go.” 
And as we see a change in the complexion 
of the Supreme Court, some decisions might 
be made that would make it possible to 
have stricter interpretations of the law than 
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are able to be made now. I have heard that 
one man is going out of the pornographic 
business because he foresees a change in the 
Supreme Court that is going to make the 
pornography business unprofitable. 

Q. Do you have some reservations about 
the direction in which the commission is 
going? 

A. I have some reservations about the way 
that they are getting toward the goals that 
we have. I am not sure we are going to 
have all the information we need to give 
the alternatives that Congress has asked for 
specifically in the bill. The bill has said that 
we should try to identify any relationship 
between pornography and antisocial be- 
havior. Well this is fine and good. But most 
psychiatrists will tell you that this is im- 
possible to prove definitely. So if the com- 
mission simply says, “Unless we can prove 
there is definite relationship, we can make 
no changes,”—then I think the commission 
is taking the wrong tact. I think the com- 
mission needs to look at the alternatives and 
say: “These are some possibilities.” Now 
whatever we come up with is not going to 
be law until Congress enacts it. But whether 
it is completely constitutional or not is for 
someone else to decide besides us. So I have 
some reservations that if we do not go into 
it on a broader scale than we are at the 
present time, then our report will not be 
worth a hill of beans. 

Q. Are you uneasy about some of the 
people who are doing research for the com- 
mission? 

A. I have nothing against any of the re- 
searchers personally. I have no feelings about 
the researchers themselves, except the gen- 
eral fact of their being only in the scholastic 
community. I think we have leaned too 
much to one type of researcher. 

Q. Is it true that a disproportionate num- 
ber of the researchers are either members 
of the American Civil Liberties Union or at 
least are very close in their thinking to the 
ACLU? 

A. I do not know whether the researchers 
are members or not. But I do know that 
some of our staff and some of the officers 
of our commission are ACLU members be- 
cause they have admitted it. Now they say: 
“We are members of this little branch out 
here.” But it does not matter whether they 
are in a little branch or the national group— 
they are still ACLU. And the problem is 
this: when your leadership is ACLU you are 
not going to get a fair shake. 

Q. Is the research of the committee over- 
looking the average citizen? 

A. This is what I have been trying to say. 
We are reaching only a minority reaction to 
the problem. Too many of our answers are 
coming from the ivory tower rather than 
where people are living. I still believe that 
our country should be ruled by the major- 
ity, not by the minority. I think the major- 
ity should have something to say. I want to 
hear what the police officer has to say. And 
I don't want to hear what he says through 
a research group As a commission member 
I've got an obligation to hear what he says 
to me. I want to hear what the district at- 
torneys have to say. I want to hear what a 
mother, whose child has been receiving this 
unsolicited sex material through the mail, 
has to say. I'm afraid we are going to miss a 
great segment of our population if we do not 
listen to these people. And we are going to 
miss the alternatives that I keep speaking 
about. 

Q. Are you and other members of the com- 
mission planning public hearings? 

A. Let’s state it another way. The law pro- 
hibits any hearings by the commission with- 
out at least five members being present—at 
least that is what I have been told. But this 
does not prohibit a few of us, as individuals, 
from going out at our own expense to find 
all the information we can for our own back- 
ground. And I can assure you that some of 
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us are concerned enough about this that we 
are going to put our own money—not the 
taxpayers’ money—into finding out all that 
we can It’s unfortunate that we have to do 
it this way, 

Q. Is it possible that some people wanted 
to appear before the commission as a whole 
and were refused? 

A. I just don’t know. Let's put it this way: 
I am not taken into the confidence of the 
leadership of the commission. 

Q. Is it not improper for you to be ex- 
cluded from this confidence? 

A. Well, let’s just say that three or four 
of us are fairly well left out. While I have 
voted with the majority of the commission 
on almost everything, I have done so many 
times with some reservations. I had the feel- 
ing that we could accomplish more with har- 
mony than with disharmony, But finally the 
time comes, as it is running real short, where 
you realize that maybe you have got to do 
something a little bit different. 

COMMENT: VYING FOR THE TITLE OF SODOM 
AND GOMORRHA 


(By Elmer Von Feldt) 


Three special interviews with members of 
the Presidential Commission on Obscenity 
and Pornography, reprinted in this brochure, 
suggest that tragic misdirection will turn 
the commission's work into bitter disappoint- 
ment, 

Evidence shows that the cards are being 
stacked by designing and determined indi- 
viduals so the final report will frustrate com- 
pletely the intent Congress had in establish- 
ing the commission. Instead of bending its 
energies to find constitutional ways to con- 
trol the plague of obscenity, as desired by 
Congress, the commission is using the bulk 
of its public funds to gather proof that there 
is nothing wrong with pornography, hard- 
core or otherwise. 

A key study which the presidential com- 
mission is financing to provide such “proof” 
reportedly is being conducted by a 33-year- 
old, bearded psychologist at the University 
of Copenhagen, Denmark, Bert Kutschinsky. 
The Danish professor is on record as express- 
ing the conviction that no scientific support 
can be established for the common belief 
that pornography contributes to sex offenses. 
Therefore, he concludes, pornography has no 
antisocial consequences. 

This obviously is not the judgment of the 
vast majority of the American people as in- 
dicated both by special surveys (a Gallup 
poll last year revealed that 85% of the Amer- 
ican favored more stringent controls on por- 
nography) and by letters to members of the 
U.S. Congress. 

Sen. Mike Mansfield of Montana, Senate 
majority leader, has testified that one of the 
most insistent demands from constituents to 
congressmen is that this legislative body take 
action to control the flood of pornography. 

“The growth of pornography in the United 
States is the number one pollution problem,” 
he declared. “Every senator whom I have 
talked to since Congress reconvened gives me 
the same report. The people want something 
done to curb pornography.” 

Mansfield is pressing the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, headed by Sen. 
Gale McGee of Wyoming, to move more 
swiftly on preparing legislation to stop smut. 
Mansfield said he hopes to get a bill onto the 
Senate floor sometime this month. 

Rep. John W. McCormack of Massachu- 
setts, speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, has revealed that he is ready to ex- 
pedite similar legislation on the House floor 
once it clears the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

Significantly President Richard Nixon in 
his State of the Union message cited pornog- 
raphy as one field in which the federal gov- 
ernment must take special action to protect 
the public. 

This deep concern of both the president 
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and congressional leaders dramatizes the 
tragedy of the misdirection of the presiden- 
tial commission which had been counted on 
to develop new insights to help deal with the 
galling problem of obscenity and pornog- 
raphy. 

At the same time there is new evidence on 
what can happen when a country lowers the 
bars completely and lets pornography run 
rampant. This comes from Raymond P. 
Gauer, national director of Citizens for De- 
cent Literature. Gauer has issued a report on 
his recent trip to Denmark, which last 
summer abolished all laws regulating 
pornography. 

Gauer reports that the production and sale 
of hardcore pornography have mushroomed 
into a major industry in Denmark, both for 
local consumption and for export. 

The volume of pornographic literature has 
led to the establishment of what are de- 
scribed as “sex supermarkets” which offer to 
both adults and children color picture maga- 
zines graphically exhibiting every type of 
sexual perversion, The publications display 
in vivid detall all forms of homosexuality, 
sadism, masochism, heterosexual love play 
and even copulation between women and 
animals, For some unexplained reason some 
models are dressed as nuns and monks, 
Gauer reports that back rooms of these “sex 
shops” stage live sexual activity for paying 
customers. 

The C.D.L. director declares that earlier 
press reports stating that abolition of anti- 
pornography laws had reduced sex crimes 
are deceptive and misleading, An interview 
with Clor Christiansen, chief deputy of police 
in Copenhagen, established that violent sex 
crimes such as forcible rape and assault have 
not decreased, The overall decrease in re- 
ported sex crimes is due to the fact that 
many acts formerly considered crimes no 
longer are classified as such. This includes 
the sale of pornographic material and the 
seduction and statutory rape of minors—now 
completely legal. 

Gauer states that profits from the sale of 
pornography are so high that organized crime 
is being attracted to the industry with the 
hope of smuggling shipments to the Ameri- 
can market. 

Concomitant with the degradation of sex 
through ultrapermissiveness, Gauer reports 
that the influence of traditional Judeo- 
Christian morality has reached the low 
point of irrelevance in Denmark, An interview 
with Bishop P. Werner Hansen, Lutheran aux- 
iliary of Copenhagen, brought out that 98% 
of the people in Denmark nominally are 
Lutheran, but only 3% of these attend 
church services. In Copenhagen, the Danish 
capital, attendance is down to 1%. The 
Danish churchman also noted the country’s 
10 Lutheran bishops meet each year and 
issue a statement related to national life. But 
Bishop Hansen added the religious situation 
has deteriorated so badly that the spiritual 
statement of these prelates has about as 
much public impact as a declaration by “ten 
shoemakers.” 

Gauer also visited Sweden where laws on 
pornography have been relaxed greatly. He 
reports that the most shocking hard-core 
pornography is exhibited in the windows of 
sex shops throughout Stockholm. Because of 
the vivid display of pornography in Sweden 
the assault upon the young in many ways is 
worse than in Denmark, he notes. 

The biblical book of Genesis says that God 
in His anger rained “fire and brimstone” 
from heaven and destroyed the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrha because “their sin had 
become exceedingly grievous.” 

If Gauer’s reports are accurate and if God 
were tempted to send fire and brimstone to- 
day, the new symbols of sin, the 21st-century 
substitutes for Sodom and Gomorrha would 
be Stockholm and Copenhagen. 

Certainly defense of American moral stam- 
ina dictates that our cities should be kept 
from vying for the title. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
ADDRESS OF JOSEPH MONSERRAT 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to cali my colleagues 
attention to the recent statement of the 
Honorable Joseph Monserrat, president 
of the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, addressed to all students, teachers, 
supervisors, and other school personnel 
in regard to the slaying of students at 
Kent State University. His thoughts, so 
important in those tension-filled days 
following the slayings, still carry the 
same message today, that our concern 
and shock over this tragedy must bring 
us together. For the sake of those young 
students’ memory, and for the future of 
our Nation, we cannot forget the lesson 
of Kent. 

The statement follows: 

ADDRESS OF JOSEPH MONSERRAT 


Good morning! My name is Joseph Monser- 
rat. I am President of the New York City 
Board of Education. I am sitting here accom- 
panied by my colleagues on the Board of 
Education: Dr. Mary Meade, Mr. Murry Berg- 
traum, Mr. Isaiah Robinson, and Dr. Seymour 
Lachman. Also present with us is Mr. Irving 
Anker, the Acting Superintendent of Schools. 

Although the voice you hear is mine, the 
message I am about to deliver comes from all 
of us. It is addressed to you, the one million, 
one hundred and fifty thousand boys and 
girls and young men and women who com- 
prise the student body of the New York City 
public school system. It is addressed to the 
more than sixty thousand teachers and their 
supervisory personnel and principals. It is 
addressed to the clerical and secretarial staff 
and to the paraprofessionals and other work- 
ers and volunteers who make up the whole of 
the large family which is the New York pub- 
lic school system. It is also addressed to the 
parents and guardians of our children and to 
the citizens of New York City in general. 

On Monday of this week—May 4th—we all 
heard over radio, on television, in the papers 
and by word of mouth the news that four 
young students who attend Kent State Uni- 
versity in Kent, Ohio, were shot to death in 
a moment of panic and violence and fear— 
others were seriously wounded. 

Like all Americans, you the students, your 
teachers, your supervisors and principals 
have expressed shock and dismay and horror 
over this tragic event. We, the members of 
your Board of Education, as well as the Act- 
ing Superintendent of Schools, share your 
deep sorrow over the needless and senseless 
death of four fine young students, 

This tragedy has deeply affected all of us, 
as well it should, for these are not the first 
students to be killed or hurt in schools and 
colleges around the country over the years. 

During the lifetime of most of you, you 
have witnessed over television and on radio 
and through the press many assassinations 
and other acts of violence. 

Yours has been the generation that has 
never known a day of peace. Your lives so 
far have been lived in a setting of violence 
and it may be that some of you have begun 
to accept violence as a “normal” way for 
men to live in our country and to resolve 
their differences. It is NOT! 

This is the lesson that we must all learn 
and re-learn so that Allison Krause, Jeffrey 
Glenn Miller, Sandra Lee Scheuer and Wil- 
liam K. Schroeder will not have died in vain: 

As an educational institution, we of the 
New York City Board of Education have the 
special responsibility to remind ourselves and 
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all others that ours is a country in which 
all men are guaranteed by law, as inalien- 
able rights, the right to peaceful assembly, to 
protest and to dissent, for the major respon- 
sibility of a public school system in a demo- 
cratic society is to teach democracy, not only 
by word, but also by deed. 

So deeply do we all feel this responsibility 
that the Board of Education is taking extra- 
ordinary steps, including this broadcast, to 
underscore and reinforce the lessons we must 
learn from the tragedy of this past week. 

Therefore, in response to this feeling and in 
response to you who have asked to demon- 
Strate the depth of our mutual concern, on 
Friday, May 8th, all of the public schools in 
the City of New York shall be closed and the 
day proclaimed as a memorial to the four 
students who were tragically killed at Kent 
State University. We share with other Amer- 
icans an increasing feeling of horror at the 
violence that is escalating throughout the 
nation and the world, dividing one people 
from another. We call upon our fellow New 
Yorkers to condemn violence in any form and 
in every situation. Violence begets violence 
and solves no problems. Nor does it bring 
about any real change. We must learn the 
lesson that violence can lead to the ulti- 
mate—the slaughter of the innocent. 

We urge the students and staff of our 
schools, their families and their friends alike 
to join with us in making May 8th a day of 
prayer and soul searching as well as a day of 
re-dedication to the fundamental principles 
that make this great nation free and must 
make it greater and freer for all. 

The flags on our public schools and other 
educational installations throughout the city 
will fly at half staff tomorrow so that all 
who see may be reminded of what our Mayor 
has called “A Day of Reflection.” 

And on this Day of Reflection, we, the 
members of the Board and the Superintend- 
ent of Schools will remind ourselves and re- 
flect upon our responsibility to see to it 
that— 

Our high school students are provided with 
the opportunity to participate more fully 
and meaningfully in the decisions that do 
and will profoundly affect their present and 
future lives; 

That all students from the kindergarten 
and the elementary schools through the 
Junior and Intermediate schools as well as 
the high schools must be afforded every op- 
portunity to learn the principles of democ- 
racy, not only through books but by actually 
living democracy in the schools; 

That teachers, supervisors and principals 
must be afforded the opportunity and re- 
sources to carry out their respective respon- 
sibilities in an atmosphere free from threats 
and harassment; 

That parents can feel secure in the knowl- 
edge that their children are safe and are 
receiving the meaningful education all par- 
ents have a right to expect our public 
schools to provide; 

That all citizens of our city who support 
and maintain our public school system can 
feel proud of their schools and the role they 
must play in making our city and country 
a better place in which to live. 

We will reflect to find means by which 
orderly process can become an effective in- 
strument for effective democratic partici- 
pation—not a code word for repression of 
dissent. 

On all of these things we will reflect. 

We also ask you to reflect. We ask you to 
reflect on whether there is any real differ- 
ence between the violence at Kent and the 
bodily pain and even death that can result 
from attempts to set fires or break down the 
door to a principal's office. 

We ask you to reflect upon the great dam- 
age to mind and soul that is caused by dis- 
crimination and hate because of color or 
ethnic background, or creed or religion. This, 
too, is a form of violence. 
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We ask you to reflect on how best to bring 
our school community together again and 
by so doing to help to bring our nation 
together. 

There is much food for thought for all 
of us. 

Each of us carries his own personal share 
of the total responsibility to change and 
improve our schools together in peace. 

We, as part of the family which is the 
Board of Education, share together in the 
responsibility to insure that our schools 
fulfill the promise of education to all. We 
must bring ourselves together, to learn to- 
gether, to plan for the future together, even 
to disagree together—in that way we shall 
have honored the four students and those 
who died before them in the deepest way we 
know. 

A father of one of those who died last 
Monday put his own feelings in this simple 
and human way: “I just hope something 
comes out of this.” It is up to us to fulfill 
this hope. 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
sense of personal loss that I call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the passing of 
one of my most distinguished constitu- 
ents, Joseph Wood Krutch. 

Mr. Krutch first came to fame as a 
man of letters, a professor and drama 
critic, while living in the East. But then 
he moved to Arizona and began a second 
career as a man of nature, taking as his 
subject the great desert of the South- 
west. It is indeed remarkable that he 
achieved at least as much fame in his 
second career as he did in his first. 

I knew Joe Krutch as a friend, a cor- 
respondent and an adviser on matters of 
the environment, national parks, and 
many other subjects. He was a man who 
followed a severe regimen of work, but 
he was no recluse. He loved life, he was 
gentle with his friends, and he gave of 
himself to make this a better world. 

If he had any enemies, they were the 
advocates of growth for growth’s sake, 
the plunderers of our human and natural 
resources. I recall a wonderful exchange 
he had some years ago with the presi- 
dent of the Advertising Association of 
the West, who had suggested that the 
economy would benefit by encouraging 
people to discard still-usable products 
and buy new ones. His answer, in the 
form of a devastating Socratic dialog, 
anticipated by some 15 years the aware- 
ness, now emerging in this country, that 
we have been misusing our resources and 
living on borrowed time. 

Today the New York Times and Wash- 
ington Post published editorials com- 
menting on the passing of this great man, 
Without objection I insert them at this 
point in the RECORD: 


[From the New York Times, May 26, 1970] 
JosEPH Woop KRUTCH 


A world in which “environment” has be- 
come the word of the day might profit from 
looking back at the prescient works of 
Joseph Wood Krutch, who died last week in 
Arizona. Twenty years ago that cultivated 
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critic and teacher exchanged Manhattan for 
an adobe home in the Southwest to escape 
the crowds, to get air he could breathe and 
to enjoy “the natural beauty of the desert 
and its wildlife.” 

It was not on some college campus in 1970 
that this wistfully prophetic man, denounc- 
ing an economy of waste, wrote that the 
ultimate good was not a rising standard of 
living but rather a system of values whose 
end is man, The idea ran through his writ- 
ings over a period of four decades, coupled 
with warnings that the reality revealed by 
science was not necessarily, or even gen- 
erally, compatible with the human spirit. 

As a philosophical view, his work had a 
curiously old-fashioned ring—until suddenly 
the world, largely ignoring him, took up his 
early contention that “smog, pollution, the 
horrors of war” could be eliminated by a 
technological society if only it had the sense 
of values to put such objectives above its 
greater desire for “more speed, more power 
and more wealth.” Rejecting the notion of 
man as the master of Nature, he liked to cite 
Thoreau’s view of a world “more to be ad- 
mired than it is to be used.” 

Three years ago, in a deeply pessimistic 
mood, this fine humanist and naturalist con- 
cluded that while most of his fellow-citizens 
were hopelessly materialistic, most of the 
intellectual minority had become “nihilist— 
interested chiefly in destruction and vio- 
lence.” The current wave of concern for the 
environment, the contempt for materialism 
voiced by so many youthful Americans, and 
now perhaps their growing rejection of nihi- 
lism as well—these should turn a generation 
unfamiliar with Joseph Wood Krutch to a 
reading of his books with delight to them- 
selves and profit to the world. 


[From the Washington Post, May 26, 1970] 
JOSEPH Woop KRUTCH 


Not many men who brave or battle the 
strain of the cities for a major part of their 
lives get to leave it all behind and go back 
to the earth, to live according to the land 
ethic. Joseph Wood Krutch was one who 
made the pilgrimage, and his death last week 
at 76 in the Arizona desert left many calling 
him a 20th Century Thoreau, The descrip- 
tion does not fit exactly; but a fair chance 
exists that the books and essays that Krutch 
produced in great number about the mys- 
teries and sacredness of nature will be read 
as long as those of the odd man of Walden. 

Long before saving the environment be- 
came a best-selling term, Krutch saw omi- 
nous signs that something was going wrong. 
“In our time,” he wrote, “we seem to have 
been increasingly aware how persistently and 
brutally groups of men undertake to elim- 
inate one another. But it is not only the 
members of his own kind that man seems 
to want to push off the earth. When he moves 
in, nearly everything else suffers from his in- 
trusion—sometimes because he wants the 
space they occupy and the food they eat, but 
often simply because when he sees a creature 
not of his kind or a man not his race his 
first impulse is ‘kill it” 

When he first began to read what are 
called “nature writers,” Krutch was an urban 
journalist seeking escape literature. Years 
later, after abandoning the metropolis for 
the desert and writing elegantly about the 
natural world himself, he reflected on his 
decision: “I hope . . . to meet myself face 
to face, to be compelled, indeed to do so. In 
the busy life I had been leading it was too 
easy to think only of immediate tasks and 
to solve only immediate intellectual prob- 
lems.” 

The importance of the life of Joseph Wood 
Krutch, aside from the wealth of written 
ideas and thoughts left behind, is what it 
says about reverence for the earth. This is 
& vitally needed activity of man, even more 
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so today. As Krutch asked many times in 
many different ways, if we cannot learn to 
cherish and revere the lower forms of life 
how can we do this to the higher forms— 
such as one’s neighbor or brother? 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
JOHN W. McCORMACK 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er—and as I utter the words, “Mr. 
Speaker,” I am stricken with a sense of 
sadness and regret as I have just learned 
that Speaker Joun W. McCormack has 
announced plans to retire and not seek 
reelection to the Congress. 

Speaker McCormack is unquestionably 
one of the great Speakers of all time— 
and history will record his greatness in 
deeds and performance. 

Speaker McCormack is in the tradi- 
tion of the great Speakers of the House— 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, his predecessor; 
Speaker Henry Clay, Speaker Thomas B. 
Reed, Speaker James K. Polk, Speaker 
Joe Cannon, Speaker Nicholas Long- 
worth, and Speaker Champ Clark, 
among others—men whose names live 
forever on the roll of honor of outstand- 
ing leaders who have guided the House 
through challenging and momentous 
times. 

Such a man is Speaker JoHN W. Mc- 
CORMACK, 

Speaker McCormack has served ably, 
courageously, and effectively during one 
of the most difficult periods in American 
history—one of the periods of turmoil, 
upheaval, and change that “try men’s 
souls,” in the words of the great patriot 
Thomas Paine. 

Speaker McCormack has never wav- 
ered or vacillated in providing the strong, 
firm leadership needed in the House. He 
has been instrumental in the passage of 
volumes of legislation in the public in- 
terest. The 89th Congress under his lead- 
ership is regarded as perhaps the most 
productive legislative Congress in our 
history. 

He has never hesitated to take strong 
positions and to step out in the van- 
guard in advocating and supporting 
needed and necessary legislation, always 
championing the public welfare and the 
public interest. 

Speaker McCormack, apart from his 
ability and integrity and force as a 
leader, is a grand gentleman—a man of 
unfailing compassion—a thoughtful man 
whose acts of kindness and consideration 
are countless. He is not only a great man, 
he is a good man in the fullest meaning 
of the term. 

He is a great leader and a great Ameri- 
can—and the House will sorely miss his 
leadership and his guidance. He has 
made his mark as he lays down the gavel. 

Speaker McCormack came to the Con- 
gress in the 70th Congress in 1928 and 
has served faithfully and effectively 
since that time in subsequent Con- 
gresses—a period of 42 years. He became 
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Speaker in the second session of the 87th 
Congress in 1962 following the death of 
Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas. 

Before becoming Speaker he served as 
majority leader and Democratic whip. 
Prior to coming to Congress he had an 
illustrious career as a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. 

His vast experience and great ability 
have provided the House with excellent 
and effective leadership, and it is with 
deep regret that we acknowledge his de- 
cision to retire. 

The lessons of history teach clearly 
that the greatness of a nation lies in 
the greatness of its leaders. 

Certainly the greatness of JOHN Mc- 
Cormack has elevated him to a prom- 
inent place in history. As a lighthouse on 
the foggy Massachusetts coast provides 
light and guidance to the mariners at 
sea, SO JOHN McCormack has provided 
guidance and leadership necessary for 
the House of Representatives across the 
shoals and breakers to many right and 
just decisions for this Nation. 

We shall miss JOHN McCormack as 
Speaker. 

When a great man relinquishes the 
mantle of leadership it is always a sad 
oceasion. 

As Speaker McCormack ends his lead- 
ership in the House, there is pain and 
regret—but the footsteps he has left in 
the sands of time and history as Speaker 
will always remind us that we were 
privileged to walk beside one of the 
great and good men—a giant in history. 

It has been my great pleasure to enjoy 
a close personal relationship with Speak- 
er McCormack. To know the Speaker is 
to know greatness—and to know kind- 
ness and generosity. 

The Speaker appointed me as chair- 
man of the Select Committee on Small 
Business during this Congress and the 
three preceding Congresses. I was also 
fortunate in being appointed by the 
Speaker to serve as chairman of the 
Speaker’s Committee on Personnel. I 
deeply appreciate these appointments 
and his continued confidence and trust. 

Certainly I want to wish Speaker 
McCormack and his beloved Mrs. Mc- 
Cormack the best of good luck and hap- 
piness as he relinquishes his duties as 
Speaker. He deserves rest and relaxa- 
tion from the stresses and strains of 
leadership after many years of dedicated 
service. Our thoughts and prayers and 
best wishes will always be with Speaker 
McCormack of Massachusetts—an all- 
American. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 
Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
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genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 
How long? 


CONGRESSIONAL REPORT TO NINTH 
DISTRICT RESIDENTS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1970 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 


CONGRESSMAN LEE HAMILTON REPORTS FROM 
WASHINGTON 


Hoosier visitors to my Washington office 
invariably comment about two aspects of 
the nation’s Capital—its beauty and its traf- 
fic. The perils and frustrations of Hoosier 
rush hour traffic jams are not a part of the 
work-a-day world for most of us from In- 
diana, as they are in the East Coast metro- 
politan centers. 

Experts tell us that the family car, a ne- 
cessity in rural areas, has continued to in- 
crease in numbers in the metropolitan cen- 
ters, to the point where it threatens to 
Strangle all vehicular movement at rush 
hours. Public or mass transportation, mean- 
while, has undergone a steady decline. 

The number of cars in this country has in- 
creased from 25.8 million in 1945 to 80 mil- 
lion in 1967. In that same 22-year period, 
the annual number of passengers riding on 
buses, subways and elevated local trains de- 
creased from 23 billion to 7.7 billion. The 
trend of urbanization makes the picture 
even more bleak. The U.S. population in- 
creased from 100 million in 1917 to 200 mil- 
lion in 1969, and more than 80 percent of 
the residents now live in the cities. At the 
present rate, there will be 300 million Amer- 
icans by the year 2000, and 90 percent of 
them will be in the cities. 

Improvements in living standards have 
contributed not only to the growth in cities, 
but to the traffic problems. Higher wages have 
made it possible for the worker to buy a home 
in the suburbs, away from the environment 
of the factory, and to buy a car to travel 
to his work. The rush to and from the sub- 
urbs now threatens to strangle traffic all to- 
gether in some cities. 

Transportation experts, then, are faced 
with two strategies for dealing with urban 
transportation: (1) all-out accommodation 
of automobile traffic, or (2) replacing auto- 
mobile traffic with mass transit facilities. 

The cost and the scale of the efforts to ac- 
commodate cars in cities has convinced many 
experts that this effort is the wrong one. 
Freeway construction in urban areas averages 
about. $3.7 million per mile. This is a con- 
servative estimate, and does not include in- 
terest costs like the removal of large tracts 
from tax rolls, expensive traffic control and 
patrol needs, and the dislocation of hundreds 
of urban families. Additional cars also call 
for additional parking facilities in the cen- 
tral city area, and add to a growing air pollu- 
tion problem in the cities. 

Many experts have become convinced that 
improved mass transit systems are the solu- 
tion to metropolitan congestion. But transit 
systems have had their problems with in- 
creasing costs, decreasing passengers, lower 
profits. Many have gone out of business and 
the others give their riders fewer runs, older 
equipment, less service and increased rates. 
It is not surprising, then, to learn that the 
Federal government has been concerned with 
the quality of the transit systems. ‘ 

The first major Federal program for mass 
transit was enacted as part of the 1961 hous- 
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ing Act, providing $25 million in grants and 
$50 million in loans to update and improve 
urban transportation systems. This program 
was expanded with the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964 and 1966, and last year 
in the Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) Act. 

Although HUD has the authority to decide 
which urban areas will receive transportation 
assistance, the management of these proj- 
ects has fallen to the Department of Trans- 
portation. The newly-formed Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration (UMTA) 
under the Department of Transportation, 
reports that Federal assistance to date liter- 
ally has saved transit systems in at least 25 
cities, three-fourths of them under 100,000 
population. 

Federal assistance for transportation has 
favored the highways, however. UMTA of- 
ficials point out that more than $5 billion 
was spent on highway construction in 1969, 
more than twice the amount of total federal 
expenditures on mass transit since 1964, 
Further, UMTA officials said only 55 em- 
ployees are now working on mass transit 
problems, as compared with 5,000 employees 
in the Federal Highway Administration. Now 
there is sentiment to bring Federal partici- 
pation into “balance”. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
JOHN W. McCORMACK, SPEAKER 
OF THE HOUSE 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
the deepest respect and sense of affection 
that I pay tribute to a truly great Ameri- 
can, the Honorable JoHN W. McCormack 
of Massachusetts, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

Your forthcoming retirement will 
bring to a close a long and brilliant period 
of public service to our Nation, and I am 
honored to have served my first term in 
Congress under your expert and compas- 
sionate leadership. 

As a new Member, I am grateful for 
your counsel and advice, which enabled 
me to translate the needs and desires of 
my constituency into legislative action. I 
know that, through the years, you have 
helped many other new House Members 
to best direct their efforts through the 
parliamentary procedures of our demo- 
cratic process. I am sure I express the 
sentiments of hundreds of present and 
past Members when I say that was it not 
for your good counsel, graciousness, and 
tact, our service in the House would have 
been less rewarding. 

As Speaker, you served as an inspira- 
tion to many of us. You transcended 
party politics and called upon your good 
sense of judgment and unerring sense of 
fairness in steering the House into the 
right course of action on so many crucial 
issues over the last 8 years. And the na- 
tional interest has been served well be- 
cause of your actions. Your particular 
devotion to duty during one of the most 
troubled eras of our time inspired me long 
before I was elected to the House and was 
influenced by your personal magnetism. 

You are a man who has made an in- 
delible mark on history. The record of 
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your achievements are far too many for 
me to mention here. We can see that you 
possess a distinct ability to perceive 
great issues of the future. You were one 
of the original proponents of the need 
to push into space and to develop our 
space technology and science. As a result 
America in 1970, ranks first in this im- 
portant field, and the space spin-off pro- 
grams have benefited every American 
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and indeed all peoples of the world. This 
example of vision and foresight can be 
applied to countless other issues which 
blossomed to maturity under your able 
guidance. 

Mr. Speaker, over the many years of 
service, you have gained the respect and 
admiration of colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle because of your effective leg- 
islative ability and your 8 years as an 
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exemplary impartial presiding officer of 
the House. This Congress and those to 
come will long remember the Honorable 
JoHN W. McCormack, Speaker of the 
House, gentleman, dedicated servant, 
man of deep religious conviction and ex- 
ceedingly good character. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish you well. It has 
been my honor and pleasure to have 
served with you. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Monday, June 1, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Thou shalt guide me with Thy coun- 
sel.—Psalms 73: 24. 

Almighty and everlasting God, who 
hast created us in Thine own image and 
called us to live together in the spirit of 
brotherhood, grant unto us to fearlessly 
contend against evil, to make no peace 
with oppression and to use our freedom 
in the maintenance of justice between 
men, good will among our people, and 
peace in our world. 

We pray for our Nation in these trou- 
bled times. Direct the decisions of these 
Members of Congress that they may be 
in accord with Thy will, seeking the wel- 
fare of our country and the well-being 
of all mankind. 

Guide the nations of the world into 
the ways of justice and truth and estab- 
lish among them the peace which is the 
fruit of righteousness and good will—to 
the glory of Thy holy name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970, was read and 
approved. 


BIRTHDAY OF THE LATE HONOR- 
ABLE JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday was the birthday of John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. Had our late martyred 
President not been the victim of an as- 
sassin’s bullet, he would have been 53 
years old. As one who was both a close 
personal friend of President Kennedy 
and intimately associated with him 
throughout his public career, I should 
be remiss if I failed to recall for this 
body, however briefly and inadequately, 
his exemplary life and public service. 

John F. Kennedy was representative 
of everything that is noble and ideal in 
American life. In time of war he un- 
hesitantly answered his country’s call to 
service and served courageously and 
with distinction under combat in the 
Navy. The injuries which he sustained 
during World War II he was to carry 
throughout his lifetime. In lesser men 
they might have very well been more 
than an adequate excuse for the avoid- 
ance of an active and demanding polit- 
ical career. For John F. Kennedy, how- 
ever, they represented a challenge which 
further inspired him to enter the polit- 
ical arena. 

His public career should be an inspi- 
ration and stimulation for all young 


people who desire to serve their country 
through participation in the political 
process. A Member of the House when 
only 29, he was elected to the Senate 
at 35 and became our youngest elected 
President when but 43 years of age. 
Throughout his public life he exempli- 
fied the basic tradition upon which 
our American political process is 
grounded, that men can disagree, yes, 
disagree very strongly, over public 
issues, yet never be disagreeable. His 
political philosophy both by inclina- 
tion and study placed him in what is 
generally referred to as the liberal camp. 
He was invariably found on the side of 
those battling to improve the quality of 
American life for the Nation as a whole, 
but particularly for those who found 
themselves economically and socially 
depressed. In his only too short tenure as 
President of the United States his vision 
and leadership established the pattern 
for progress in a wide spectrum of areas 
ranging all the way from economics to 
human rights. 

It was he who pointed the way toward 
the brilliant achievements which this 
Nation was to attain in housing, health, 
education, and civil rights during the 
1960s. 

While as & liberal or progressive, John 
F. Kennedy however sharply rejected the 
dogmatism which unfortunately is so 
characteristic of some liberals. Intel- 
lectually his liberalism eptomized lib- 
eralism of the classic mold. He was 
the possessor of a mental process which 
eschewed preconceptions. He was not 
only able to entertain widely diver- 
gent views about problems facing our 
society and their solutions, he actually 
welcomed them and he went out of his 
way to assimilate them. Likewise, when 
it came to political action, he was a prag- 
matist. As a political realist, he was ever 
cognizant that a necessary prerequisite 
for statesmanship is the ability in the 
public arena to distinguish the attain- 
able from the ideal. Having come to the 
Presidency only after experiencing the 
rigorous rough and tumble of political 
life at the State and congressional level, 
he was ever mindful that progressive 
causes never achieve total victory over- 
night. The depth and breadth of his 
training in statecraft enabled him to 
recognize that which many liberals failed 
to comprehend, that all progress today 
must be built on that achieved in past 
years. Like all great progressive leaders, 
he was also fully conscious that any act 
or recommendation of his would not 
yield the ultimate solution to any prob- 
lem. Absence of intellectual arrogance 


permitted a realization on his part that 
as those of his time and his generation 
had been required to perfect and update 
the accomplishments of his predecessors, 
so would those who would follow, have to 
build on the attainments of President 
Kennedy’s era. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO FILE PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT ON FOREIGN AS- 
SISTANCE APPROPRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a privileged report 
on the foreign assistance and related 
programs appropriation bill for fiscal 
year 1971. 

Mr. SHRIVER reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO FILE PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT ON DISTRICT 
eee T; APPROPRIATIONS, 
1971. 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a privileged report on 
the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1971. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin reserved all 
points of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be 
granted 12 days leave of absence from 
the House from June 5 to June 17, in- 
clusive, to attend to official congressional 
business in my congressional district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 
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GOLD AND SILVER ARTICLES— 
CONSUMER PROTECTION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8673) 
to protect consumers by providing a civil 
remedy for misrepresentation of the 
quality of articles composed in whole 
or in part of gold or silver, and for other 

urposes. 
5 Mr. GROSS, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN THE 1972 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 
ON HUMAN ENVIRONMENT 


The Clerk called House Resolution 562, 
expressing the sense of the House of 
Representatives that the United States 
should actively participate in the 1972 
United Nations Conference on Human 
Environment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this resolution be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


ESTABLISHING THE FORD'S THEA- 
TRE NATIONAL HISTORICAL SITE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12860) 
to establish the Ford’s Theatre National 
Historical Site, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
someone a question or two concerning 
this legislation. 

On page 2 of the report it states: 

But for the fact that the property and the 
building can help to assure the safety of the 
visiting public, to protect the Federal invest- 
ment in the restored theater, and to provide 
needed space for administrative offices and 
theater-related support facilities. 

An so on and so forth. How does this 
bill protect the Federal investment in 
the restored theater? 

Mr. Speaker, if there is no one present 
to answer these questions, I would ask 
that this bill be passed over. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, the 
chairmen of the committee and of the 
subcommittee are necessarily absent to- 
day, but I would state that this is merely 
to protect the theater from fire. If owned 
by the Federal Government, and if 
this bill is approved, it will have under 
its control the adjacent building. That 
will give complete protection from that 
standpoint to the Ford’s Theatre. As the 
gentleman knows, the theater is being 
used quite actively now, including live 
performances being staged there. 

Mr. GROSS. Then the protection re- 
ferred to is fire protection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
one of the purposes. 

Mr. GROSS. I would further ask the 
gentleman concerning this language: 
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To provide needed space for administrative 
offices, and theater-related support facilities. 


What is the income from this theater? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, At the 
present time I could not give the gentle- 
man a figure insofar as the income is 
concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. But admission is charged 
for plays; or is it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes, there 
is a charge, for the performances and for 
tourists visiting the site. Some of that 
money does accrue to the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the present time, but I do not 
have that detailed information. 

Now, there are also activities which are 
carried on there for which there is no 
charge made. But this is one of the coun- 
try’s most valuable historical sites, I 
would say, and I believe that all of us 
would have to agree to that. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand all of that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. And it 
has been restored at a considerable cost 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, it has. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. And the 
building adjacent to it was purchased by 
an organization so that it would continue 
to be protected and so that it could be 
made available to the Federal Govern- 
ment. It would be acquired at the cost 
figure plus expenses. This would allow it 
to have total protection and would per- 
mit development of the area to give the 
theater better protection from several 
possible dangers. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the meaning of 
“Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc.”’? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
an organization that has, from time to 
time, acquired certain property for con- 
servation and historical purposes. It has 
held them until such time as the Federal 
Government could acquire them. 

Mr. GROSS. How does it come by this 
name? Jackson Hole is usually associated 
with a certain location in one of the 
western States. Where does it get this 
name—does the gentleman happen to 
know? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. This is 
the organization associated with Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Which one of the Rocke- 
fellers? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It is a 
foundation, but Laurence Rockefeller is 
the person who is in charge of this or- 
ganization and its activities. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. The Rockefeller family has 
very large holdings in the West in the 
area which is known as the Jackson Hole 
country. As a matter of fact, they gave a 
great portion of that to the Government 
without any fee. In preserving that par- 
ticular area, Laurence Rockefeller as a 
matter of fact did set up a nonprofit or- 
ganization. As a matter of fact, it costs 
the Rockefellers considerable money. Its 
use has been extended to other historic 
sites, etc. in the country where in the ab- 
sence of legislation for authorization of 
purchase of an area, the area is in im- 
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minent danger of being disposed of for 
Some purpose which would be detrimental 
to the historic preservation and national 
parks and so on. 

The Jackson Hole Foundation got into 
this situation because there was no au- 
thorization for the purchase of the prop- 
erty by the Federal Government or desir- 
ing to hold it for the Government until 
such legislation can be prepared and 
presented. 

The foundation did buy the building 
next door with the sole purpose of some- 
time transferring the property to the 
Federal Government without any charge 
=a without any profit to the founda- 

on. 

Mr. GROSS. I take it this particular 
deal has no relation to a proposal for 
the trading of land in Montana or Wy- 
oming for the old Willard Hotel site? 

Mr. KYL. There is absolutely no con- 
nection with any kind of land exchange 
or anything else here. The sole involve- 
ment of the Foundation is in the preser- 
vation of this one site. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman have 
any information as to the income derived 
from this property as a theater where 
admissions are charged? 

Mr. KYL. Insofar as the dramatic 
presentations are concerned, the public 
does support these dramatic presenta- 
tions by purchasing tickets. If this were 
all that were involved in the old Ford 
Theatre, it would then show a profit. 
However, there is a much wider use of 
the Ford Theatre simply as a historic 
site rather than a place for the presen- 
tation of drama. 

There are vast numbers of children, 
for instance, who visit this area and the 
costs of these visitations are by no means 
covered by fees and, therefore, the oper- 
ation totally does not carry a profit. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from California and the gentleman from 
Iowa for their explanations. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 12860 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, the 
properties administered by the Secretary of 
the Interior in the District of Columbia 
known as the House Where Lincoln Died, 
the Lincoln Museum, Ford’s Theatre, and 
the property authorized to be acquired in 
section 2 of this Act are hereby established 
as the Ford’s Theatre National Historic Site, 
which shall be administered in accordance 
with the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 
535), as amended and supplemented, and the 
Act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666), as 
amended and supplemented. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to acquire by donation or by pur- 
chase with donated or appropriated funds 
the property and the improvements thereon 
located at 517 Tenth Street, Northwest, in 
the District of Columbia, adjacent to the his- 
toric Ford's Theatre and consisting of ap- 


proximately eight hundred and twelve square 
feet of land. 

Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act, of which 
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not more than $94,000 shall be used for the 
acquisition of the property referred to in 
section 2 of this Act, and not more than 
$176,000 shall be used for the development 


of said property. 


Mr. ASPINALL (at the request of Mr. 
Jounson of California) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, H.R, 
12860 was introduced by the ranking mi- 
nority members of the full Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and of the 
Subcommittee on National Parks and 
Recreation—Representatives JoHN P. 
Saytor and Jor Sxusirz. The bill pro- 
poses to do two things: 

First, it would designate Ford’s The- 
atre, the Lincoln Museum, and the 
House Where Lincoln Died as a national 
historic site; and 

Second, it would authorize the appro- 
priation of $94,000 to acquire a building 
adjacent to the theatre which would also 
become a part of the national historic 
site. 

There are many outstanding historical 
areas throughout the country, Mr. 
Speaker, but there is no other site quite 
comparable to the properties involved in 
the legislation which we are considering 
today. While no one would glorify the 
tragedy which occurred more than a 
century ago at Ford’s Theatre, almost 
everyone would agree that the unfortu- 
nate events which took place there were 
exceptionally significant in the subse- 
quent history of the Nation. 

The theatre and the House Where Lin- 
coln Died lend themselves particularly 
well to the illustration and interpreta- 
tion of the historical events of those try- 
ing times. Both properties have been 
owned by the Government for many 
years and the theater has been com- 
pletely restored to its appearance on the 
night of the assassination. Not only is it 
now used for live theater performances, 
but it houses a museum of priceless arti- 
facts and memorabilia associated with 
the Lincoln era. 

These are the factors which justify 
the designation of these structures as a 
national historic site. The members of 
the committee agree with the sponsors 
that such a designation would be ap- 
propriate and the witness representing 
the administration commended this fea- 
ture of the bill. 

The other element of the bill, however, 
represents the original recommendation 
of the Department of the Interior. It in- 
volves the purchase of the property 
known as 517 10th Street NW. This prop- 
erty, which consists of a lot and a three- 
story building, is presently owned by the 
Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc. It purchased 
the property in December 1967, at the 
request of the National Park Service, in 
order to prevent its conversion into a 
totally incompatible enterprise and to 
arrest its rapidly escalating price. 

Because of its proximity to the theater, 
adverse use of the property will remain 
a severe problem if it is not acquired. In 
addition, its contiguity with the theater 
poses a serious potential fire hazard. In 
order to protect the restored theater and 
its contents, it is important that this 
property be utilized in conjunction with 
the historical program. 
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The property can and will provide a 
useful function for the historic site which 
H.R. 12860 proposes. By cutting through 
the basement wall, the visitor traffic pat- 
tern through the theater and museum 
can be substantially improved and the 
theater can be made safer for the visit- 
ing public by the installation of more 
emergency exits. Not only that, but the 
building itself can be remodeled and 
utilized for administrative offices and 
for theater-related support facilities. 

This property was purchased in 1967 
by the Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., for 
$90,000. It has incurred $3,910 in addi- 
tional expenses incidental to the pur- 
chase and maintenance of the property. 
If H.R. 12860 is approved, it has been 
agreed that the Government will reim- 
burse the owner for the expenses which 
it incurred in connection with this prop- 
erty; consequently, the authorization 
ceiling totals $94,000. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
agreed that the acquisition of this addi- 
tional property is in the public interest 
and that the properties involved should 
be designated as the Ford’s Theatre Na- 
tional Historic Site. Were it not for the 
efforts of the present owner, it might well 
be that it would be prohibitive to pur- 
chase this property, but as a consequence 
of the action taken, the opportunity to 
purchase it has been preserved. As chair- 
man of the committee, I urge the en- 
actment of H.R. 12860. 

(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD). 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12860, a bill to establish 
the Ford’s Theatre National Historic 
Site, which I have the privilege to co- 
sponsor with my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. SKUBITZ). 

The purpose of this bill is to bring to- 
gether in one complex, the properties 
associated with the death of President 
Lincoln and establish them as the Ford’s 
Theatre National Historic Site. Included 
in this complex will be Ford’s Theatre, 
the Lincoln Museum which is part of the 
theater, the House Where Lincoln Died, 
and the property immediately adjacent 
to the theater which this legislation au- 
thorizes to be acquired. 

Ford’s Theatre and the House Where 
Lincoln Died are presently in Federal 
ownership and administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior as part of the 
National Capital parks system. Restora- 
tion of Ford’s Theatre to its appearance 
at the time of the assassination has 
made it and the House Where Lincoln 
Died major visitor attractions in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Moreover, the Ford’s 
Theatre with its live theater perform- 
ances and Lincoln Museum makes it a 
living historical exhibit. 

The need to acquire the property im- 
mediately adjacent to the theater on the 
north side is to assure the safety of the 
visiting public and to protect the Fed- 
eral investment in the historic restora- 
tion of Ford’s Theatre. In addition, the 
property to be acquired will provide safe 
and needed means of ingress and egress 
to accommodate the visiting public, pro- 
vide support facilities for theater-related 
functions, and administrative offices. 
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Title to this adjacent property is now 
held by the Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc. 
This property was purchased by the 
Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., in Decem- 
ber 1967 at the request of the National 
Park Service to prevent its conveyance 
and use by interests incompatible with 
the historic preservation efforts then un- 
derway. The bill authorizes the appro- 
priation of $94,000 to purchase this 
property and not more than $176,000 for 
renovations. It should be noted that the 
Government is acquiring this property 
at the cost paid by the present owners 
plus expenses. If the Jackson Hole Pre- 
serve, Inc., had not purchased this prop- 
erty in 1967 as a “holding action” until 
the Federal Government was able to buy 
the property, it is extremely doubtful 
that the property could be purchased at 
this price today. 

Mr. Speaker, the historical importance 
of the events which occurred in these 
structures have long been recorded in 
the history of our country. I think it most 
appropriate that Congress provide this 
complex with its proper designation as a 
national historic site and I urge the pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

(Mr. SKUBITZ (at the request of Mr. 
SAYLOR) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12860, a bill to establish 
the Ford’s Theatre National Historic 
Site, and for other purposes, 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
provide that the properties presently 
administered by the Secretary of the 
Interior in the District of Columbia 
known as Ford’s Theatre, the Lincoln 
Museum, the House Where Lincoin Died, 
and an adjacent property to be acquired, 
shall be established as the Ford’s Theatre 
National Historic Site. 

Both the House Where Lincoln Died 
and Ford’s Theatre, which also houses 
the Lincoln Museum, have been in Fed- 
eral ownership for some time. These two 
facilities now operated as a part of the 
National Capital park system have had 
increasing visitor use each year. And, 
since the restoration of Ford’s Theatre, 
this historic structure has become a 
major visitor attraction in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Mr. Speaker, little needs to be said 
about the historical significance of these 
facilities because history has already so 
dramatically recorded for all time the 
importance of the events which occurred 
there. Therefore, it was most fitting and 
proper for the Congress to provide for 
the purchase, restoration, and preserva- 
tion of these structures as living exhibits 
to be enjoyed by present and future gen- 
erations of American and foreign visitors. 

This legislation also authorizes the 
purchase of an adjacent property, a 14- 
by-58 foot lot, and three-story building 
now being used as a souvenir shop. This 
property is immediately adjacent to 
Ford’s Theatre on the north and its ac- 
quisition is necessary to protect the Fed- 
eral investment in the historie restora- 
tion of Ford’s Theatre and the mem- 
orabilia in the Lincoln Museum. At the 
present time this adjoining structure 


presents a potential fire hazard 
abuts the theater. sis 
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When the adjacent property is ac- 
quired the present structure will be reno- 
vated to provide needed administrative 
facilities, theater-related support facili- 
ties, and more important, assure the 
safety of the visiting public by providing 
much needed points of ingress and 
egress. 

This legislation authorizes the appro- 
priation of $94,000 to purchase the lot 
and structure immediately adjacent to 
Ford’s Theatre and not more than 
$76,000 for development. As the legisla- 
tion provides, this historical complex 
shall be established as the Ford’s Theatre 
National Historic Site. 

Mr. Speaker, it is fitting and proper 
that we do this and I urge my colleagues 
to support the passage of the legislation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


VALIDATING THE CONVEYANCE OF 
CERTAIN LAND IN THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA BY THE SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12960) 
to validate the conveyance of certain 
land in the State of California by the 
Southern Pacific Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I notice that the main sponsor of the bill 
is present. I should like to ask a few 
questions about the bill. As I understand, 
the present owners of the land have their 
conveyances from the patentees of the 
land, rather than from the railroad com- 
pany. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. McFALL. Yes, they do. They have 
quit-claim deeds from the railroad com- 
pany given in 1966. But the land titles 
of every parcel in this bill are based upon 
patents or homesteads granted by the 
Federal Government as far back as 100 
years ago. The owners have exercised 
their title and right to this land and they 
or predecessors-in-interest have paid 
taxes on it ever since. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Why 
would people build on the right-of-way 
when they knew there was an outstand- 
ing 400 feet of right-of-way in the rail- 
road company? Why would they build on 
that land? 

Mr. McFALL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it goes back to a mix-up 
in 1862, when the Government granted 
a 400-foot strip to the railroad for rail- 
road purposes only, retaining mineral 
rights and so forth. After that the Gov- 
ernment, through patents and home- 
steads, granted the same land to the 
predecessors-in-interest of these people 
who are before us today. The railroads 
exercised their interest in only 100 feet 
for over 100 years, as they do today. 

It was not until 1925 that the Supreme 
Court of California rendered a decision 
indicating that there was technically 
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something wrong with the title of the 
people who owned this property and that 
the railroad had some kind of technical 
interest in it. 

In 1929, some of these parcels of prop- 
erty along the railroad in a similar sit- 
uation were cleared by an act of Con- 
gress. 

In 1934, Congress cleared title on 
another group of parcels. This bill, if 
enacted, would clear title to the remain- 
ing parcels. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Then, 
your statement is that up until 1925 the 
railroad company really did not realize 
they had a 400-foot right-of-way, and 
the people who built on the land did so 
under a misapprehension also, and we 
would now clear up title to that land 
and correct the error that was in the 
minds of everybody? 

Mr. McFALL. That is correct. Actu- 
ally, the Federal Government, by issuing 
patents and homesteads to that land, 
which included the land within the 400- 
foot strip, actually took action which led 
to this misunderstanding upon which 
these people based their title. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 12960 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, sub- 
ject to section 3, the conveyances executed 
by the Southern Pacific Company and de- 
scribed in section 2, involving certain land 
in San Joaquin County, California, forming 
a part of the right of way granted by the 
United States to the Central Pacific Railway 
Company under the Act entitled “An Act to 
aid in the construction of a railroad and 
telegraph line from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Govern- 
ment the use of the same for postal, military, 
and other purposes”, approved July 1, 1862 
(12 Stat. 489), as amended, are hereby 
legalized, validated, and confirmed, and shall 
have, as far as any interest of the United 
States in such land is concerned, the same 
force and effect as if the land involved in 
each conveyance had been held, on the date 
of conveyance, under absolute fee simple 
title by the Southern Pacific Company. 

Sec. 2. The conveyances referred to in the 
first section of this Act are as follows: 

(1) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
William M. Petersen and Dorothy Z. Petersen, 
his wife, grantees, on October 1, 1966, and 
recorded on April 19, 1967, volume 3118, page 
349, of Official Records of San Joaquin 
County, California. 

(2) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Phillip Martel, a single man, and Jacob 
Erlenbusch and Annett Erlenbusch, husband 
and wife, grantees, on October 1, 1966, and 
recorded on April 19, 1967, volume 3118, 
page 351, of Official Records of San Joaquin 
County, California. 

(3) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Irvin R. Bender and Loneita L. Bender, his 
wife, grantees, on October 1, 1966, and 
recorded on April 19, 1967, volume 3118, page 
347, of Official Records of San Joaquin 
County, California. 
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(4) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Bonnie J. Haslam, a widow, grantee, on 
March 1, 1967, and recorded on April 19, 
1967, volume 3118, page 345, of Official Rec- 
ords of San Joaquin County, California. 

(5) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Wendelin Roehrich and Lucille Roehrich, his 
wife, grantees, on October 1, 1966, and re- 
corded on April 19, 1967, volume 3118, page 
343, of Official Records of San Joaquin Coun- 
ty, California. 

(6) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Ted Schneider, a married man, grantee, on 
October 1, 1966, and recorded on April 19, 
1967, volume 3118, page 341, of Official Rec- 
ords of San Joaquin County, California. 

(7) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Helen K. Whyatt, grantee, on October 1, 
1966, and recorded on April 19, 1967, volume 
3118, page 339, of Official Records of San 
Joaquin County, California. 

(8) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Chester M. Bryan, a single man, grantee, on 
December 1, 1966, and recorded on April 19, 
1967, volume 3118, page 337, of Official Rec- 
ords of San Joaquin County, California. 

(9) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Wm. G. Holz Company, a corporation, gran- 
tee, on October 1, 1966, and recorded on April 
19, 1967, volume 3118, page 335, of Official 
Records of San Joaquin County, California. 

(10) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Fred L. Baybarz and Carolyn C. Baybarz, his 
wife, grantees, on July 8, 1966, and recorded 
on April 19, 1967, volume 3118, page 333, of 
Official Records of San Joaquin County, Cali- 
fornia. 

(11) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Carl F. Wolf and Elizabeth Wolf, husband 
and wife, grantees, on June 30, 1966, and 
recorded on April 19, 1967, volume 3118, page 
331, of Official Records of San Joaquin 
County, California. 

(12) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Samuel D. Salas, grantee, on June 9, 1966, 
and recorded on April 19, 1967, volume 3118, 
page $29, of Official Records of San Joaquin 
County, California. 

(13) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Lodi Iron Works, Incorporated, a corpora- 
tion, grantee, on October 1, 1966, and re- 
corded on April 19, 1967, volume 3118, page 
315, Official Records of San Joaquin County, 
California. 

(14) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Fred Spickerman, grantee, on September 1, 
1966, and recorded on April 19, 1967, volume 
3118, page 321, of Official Records of San 
Joaquin County, California. 

(15) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Spickerman Concrete Pipe Company, a Cali- 
fornia corporation, grantee, of October 1, 
1966, and recorded on April 19, 1967, volume 
3118, page 323, of Official Records of San 
Joaquin County, California. 

(16) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Howard Mason, grantee, on March 30, 1966, 
and recorded on April 19, 1967, volume 3118, 
page 317, of Official Records of San Joaquin 
County, California. 

(17) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Jay Loveless, a married man, grantee, on July 
13, 1967, and recorded on October 10, 1967, 
volume 3158, page 339, of Official Records of 
San Joaquin County, California, 
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(18) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Vivian E. Hughes, a widow, grantee, on Jan- 
uary 31, 1966, and recorded on April 19, 1967, 
volume 3118, page 31, of Official Records of 
San Joaquin County, California. 

(19) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Anvil Products, Incorporated, a corporation, 
grantee, on July 1, 1967, and recorded on 
October 11, 1967, volume 3158, page 603, of 
Official Records of San Joaquin County, 
California, 

(20) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
William T. Beckman, a married man, dealing 
with his sole and separate property, Charles 
M. Beckman, a single man, and Alfa E. Beck- 
man, a widow, grantees, on August 13, 1968, 
and recorded on September 13, 1968, volume 
3238, page 277, of Official Records of San 
Joaquin County, California. 

Sec. 3. (a) Nothing in this Act shall— 

(1) diminish the right of way referred to 
in the first section of this Act to a width 
less than fifty feet on each side of the center 
of the main track or tracks established and 
maintained by the Southern Pacific Company 
on the date of the enactment of this Act; or 

(2) validate or confirm any right or title 
to, or interest in, the land referred to in the 
first section of this Act arising out of ad- 
verse possession, prescription, or abandon- 
ment, and not confirmed by conveyance 
made by the Southern Pacific Company be- 
fore the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) There is reserved to the United States 
all oil, coal, or other minerals in the land 
referred to in the first section of this Act, 
together with the right to prospect for, 
mine, and remove such oil, coal, or other 
minerals under such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That, subject to section 3, the conveyances 
executed by the Southern Pacific Company 
and described in section 2, involving certain 
land in San Joaquin County, California, 
forming a part of the right-of-way granted 
by the United States to the Central Pacific 
Railway Company under the Act entitled 
“An Act to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road and telegraph line from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to 
the Government the use of the same for 
postal, military, and other purposes”, ap- 
proved July 1, 1862 (12 Stat. 489), as amend- 
ed, are hereby legalized, validated, and con- 
firmed, as far as any interest of the United 
States in such land is concerned and shall 
have the same force and effect as if the land 
involved in each conveyance had been held, 
on the date of conveyance, under absolute 
fee simple title by the Southern Pacific 
Company, subject to a reservation to the 
United States of the minerals therein. 

Sec. 2. The conveyances referred to in 
the first section of this Act are as follows: 

(1) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
William M. Petersen and Dorothy Z. Peter- 
sen, his wife, grantees, on October 1, 1966, 
and recorded on April 19, 1967, volume 3118, 
page 349, of Official Records of San Joaquin 
County, California, describing the following 
lands: 

Those certain parcels in the City of Lodi, 
County of San Joaquin, State of California, 
described as follows: 

PARCEL 1 

All of Lots 4 and 5 of Tract No. 280 Hel- 

menstein Tract, according to the Official Map 


thereof filed in Volume 13 of Maps, at Page 
108, Records of said County. 
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Except therefrom the South 5.50 feet of 
said Lots 4 and 5 as granted to the City of 
Lodi by Deed recorded August 4, 1959, in 
Volume 2205, at page 473, Official Records 
of said County, and by Deed recorded July 9, 
1962, in Volume 2569, at Page 553, Official 
Records of said County. 


PARCEL 2 


Lot 3 of Tract No. 290 Helmenstein Tract, 
according to the Official Map thereof filed in 
Volume 13 of Maps at Page 108, Records of 
said County. 

Except therefrom that portion described 
in the Deed to City of Lodi, recorded March 
31, 1955, in Volume 1734, at Page 176, Official 
Records of said County. 

(2) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Phillip Martel, a single man, and Jacob 
Erlenbusch and Annett Erlenbusch, husband 
and wife, grantees, on October 1, 1966, and 
recorded on April 19, 1967, volume 3118, 
page 351, of Official Records of San Joaquin 
County, California, describing the following 
lands: 

That certain parcel of land in the City 
of Lodi, County of San Joaquin, State of 
California, described as follows: 

Lot 6 of Tract No. 290 Helmenstein Tract, 
according to the Official Map thereof filed 
in Volume 13 of Maps, at Page 108, Records 
of said County. 

(3) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Irvin R. Bender and Loneita L. Bender, his 
wife, grantees, on October 1, 1966, and re- 
corded on April 19, 1967, volume 3118, page 
347, of Official Records of San Joaquin 
County, California, describing the following 
lands: 

That certain parcel of land in the City 
of Lodi, County of San Joaquin, State of 
California, described as follows: 

Lots 1 and 2 of Tract No. 290 Helmenstein 
Tract, according to the Official Map thereof 
filed in Volume 13 of Maps, at Page 108, 
Records of said County. 

(4) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Bonnie J. Haslam, a widow, grantee, on 
March 1, 1967, and rcorded on April 19, 1967, 
volume 3118, page 345, of Official Records 
of San Joaquin County, California, describ- 
ing the following lands: 

That certain parcel of land in the City of 
Lodi, County of San Joaquin, State of Cali- 
fornia, more particularly described as fol- 
lows: 

Lot 19 of Tract No. 23, Koenig Subdivi- 
sion, as shown on the map thereof, re- 
corded in Volume 11 of Maps at Page 33, 
Records of said County. 

Excepting therefrom the east 20 feet 
thereof (measured at right angles from the 
east line of said lot). 

(5) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Wendelin Roehrich and Lucille Roehrich, 
his wife, grantees, on October 1, 1966, and 
recorded on April 19, 1967, volume 3118, 
page 343, of Official Records of San Joaquin 
County, California, describing the following 
lands: 

That certain parcel of land in the City of 
Lodi, County of San Joaquin, State of Cali- 
fornia, more particularly described as fol- 
lows: 

Lot 18 of Tract No. 23, Koenig Subdivision, 
as shown on the map thereof, recorded in 
Volume 11 of Maps at Page 33, Records of 
said County. 

Excepting therefrom the west 5 feet there- 
of as conveyed to the City of Lodi by deed 
recorded September 24, 1958, in Volume 2102 
at Page 326, Official Records of said County. 

Also excepting therefrom the east 20 feet 
thereof (measured at right angles from the 
east line of said lot). 

(6) The conveyance entered into between 
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the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Ted Schneider, a married man, grantee, on 
October 1, 1966, and recorded on April 19, 
1967, Volume 3118, Page 341, of Official Rec- 
ords of San Joaquin County, California, de- 
scribing the following lands; 

That certain parcel of land in the City 
of Lodi, County of San Joaquin, State of 
California, more particularly described as 
follows: 

Lots 15, 16 and 17 of Tract No. 23, Koe- 
nig Subdivision, as shown on the map there- 
of, recorded in Volume 11 of Maps at Page 
33, Records of said County. 

Excepting therefrom the west 5 feet there- 
of as conveyed to the City of Lodi by deed 
recorded September 24, 1958, in Volume 2102 
at Page 330, Official Records of said County. 

Also excepting therefrom the east 20 feet 
thereof (measured at right angles from the 
east line of said lots). 

(7) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Helen K. Whyatt, grantee, on October 1, 1966, 
and recorded on April 19, 1967, volume 3118, 
page 339, of Official Records of San Joaquin 
County, California, describing the following 
lands: 

That certain parcel of land in the City of 
Lodi, County of San Joaquin, State of Cali- 
fornia, more particularly described as fol- 
lows: 

Lot 13 of Tract No. 23, Koenig Subdivision, 
as shown on the map thereof, recorded in 
Volume 11 of Maps at Page 33, Records of 
said County. 

Excepting therefrom the east 20 feet there- 
of (measured at right angles from the east 
line of said Lot). 

(8) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Chester M. Bryan, a single man, grantee, on 
December 1, 1966, and recorded on April 19, 
1967, volume 3118, page 337, of Official Rec- 
ords of San Joaquin County, California, de- 
scribing the following lands: 

That certain parcel of land in the City of 
Lodi, County of San Joaquin, State of Cali- 
fornia, more particularly described as follows: 

Lot 14 of Tract No. 23, Koenig Subdivision, 
as shown on map thereof, recorded in Volume 
11 of Maps at Page 33, Records of said County. 

Excepting therefrom the west 5 feet thereof 
as conveyed to the City of Lodi by deed re- 
corded September 24, 1958, in Volume 2102 
at Page 328. Official Records of said County. 

Also excepting therefrom the east 20 feet 
thereof (measured at right angles from the 
east line of said Lot). 

(9) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Wm. G. Holz Company, a corporation, 
grantee, on October 1, 1966, and recorded on 
April 19, 1967, volume 3118, page 335, of Of- 
ficial Records of San Joaquin County, Cali- 
fornia, describing the following lands: 

That certain parcel of land in the City of 
Lodi, County of San Joaquin, State of Cali- 
fornia, being a portion of the Southwest 
Quarter of Section 12, Township 3 North, 
Range 6 East, Mount Diablo Base and Meri- 
dian, and more particularly described as fol- 
lows: 

Beginning at the Northeast corner of that 
certain 4.074 acre tract conveyed to Agostino 
Panzica and wife, by Deed recorded Septem- 
ber 12, 1944 in Vol. 901 of Official Records. 
Page 44, San Joaquin County Records, and 
also being the Southeast corner of Lot 19 as 
shown upon Map entitled KOENIG SUBDI- 
VISION, according to the Official Map there- 
of filed in Vol. 11 of Maps, Page 33, San Joa- 
quin County Records, which point is also in 
the West line of the 100 foot strip now occu- 
pied by Southern Pacific Railway Company; 
thence Westerly along the North line of said 
property conveyed to Panzica, South 88°17’ 
West, 163 feet, more or less, to the East line 
of South Sacramento Street; thence South 
4°3614’ West, 329.94 feet along the East line 
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of South Sacramento Street to a point on 
the South line of said 4.074 acre tract; thence 
North 88°17’ East, 163 feet along the South 
line of said 4.074 acre tract to a point in the 
West line of said 100 foot right of way strip 
of said Southern Pacific Railway Company; 
thence Northerly along the West line of said 
railroad right of way, 329.94 feet to the point 
of beginning. 

Excepting the west 5 feet as granted to the 
City of Lodi by deed recorded April 27, 1962 
in Volume 2542 at Page 455, Official Records 
of said County. 

Also excepting the east 20 feet of the above 
described parcel of land (measured at right 
angles from the east line of said parcel). 

(10) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Railway Company, 
grantor, and Fred L. Baybarz and Carolyn 
C. Baybarz, his wife, grantees, on July 8, 
1966, and recorded on April 19, 1967, volume 
3118, page 333, of Official Records of San 
Joaquin County, California, describing the 
following lands: 

That certain parcel of land situate in the 
City of Lodi, County of San Joaquin, State 
of California, and more particularly de- 
scribed as follows: 

The South one-half of Lot 1 of A. J. Lar- 
son’s Subdivision of a portion of the South- 
west Quarter of Section 12, Township 3 
North, Range 6 East, Mount Diablo Base and 
Meridian. 

Except that portion granted to the City 
of Lodi, by Deed recorded October 17, 1961 
in Book of Official Records, Vol. 2486, Page 
450, San Joaquin County Records. 

Also except that portion granted to George 
A. Miller and Frances F. Miller, his wife, as 
joint tenants, by Deed recorded March 11, 
1964 in Book of Official Records, Vol. 2797, 
Page 201, San Joaquin County Records. 

Also except the east 20 feet of the above 
described parcel of land (measured at right 
angles from the east line of said Lot 1) 

(11) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Carl F. Wolf and Elizabeth Wolf, husband 
and wife, grantees, on June 30, 1966, and 
recorded on April 19, 1967, volume 3118, 
page 331, of Official Records of San Joaquin 
County, California, describing the following 
lands: 

That certain real property in the City of 
Lodi, County of San Joaquin, State of Cali- 
fornia, described as follows: 

The northerly 40.00 feet of Lot 26 of Tract 
No. 455 Salas Tract, according to the Official 
Map thereof filed in Volume 14 of Maps, at 
Page 91, Records of said County. 

Except the easterly 25.00 feet of the above 
described property. 

(12) The conveyance entered into between 
the South Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Samuel D. Salas, grantee, on June 9, 1966, 
and recorded on April 19, 1967, volume 3118, 
page 329, of Official Records of San Joaquin 
County, California describing the following 
lands: 

That certain real property in the City of 
Lodi, County of San Joaquin, State of Cali- 
fornia, described as follows: 

Lot 26 of Tract No. 455 Salas Tract, accord- 
ing to the Official Map thereof filed in Vol. 14 
of Maps, page 91, San Joaquin County 
Records. 

Except the North 40 feet (said 40 feet being 
measured at right angles to the North line of 
said Lot) as granted to Paul J. Van Steen- 
berge and Vickie Van Steenberge, his wife, as 
joint tenants, by Deed recorded April 28, 1958 
in Book of Official Records, Vol. 2061, page 
373, San Joaquin County Records. 

Also except the east 25.00 feet of the above 
described parcel of land (measured at right 
angles from the east line of said Lot 26). 

(18) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Lodi Iron Works, Incorporated, a corpora- 
tion, grantee, on October 1, 1966, and recorded 
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on April 19, 1967, volume 3118, page 315, 
Official Records of San Joaquin County, 
California, describing the following lands: 

Those certain parcels of land in the City 
of Lodi, County of San Joaquin, State of 
California, described as follows: 


PARCEL I 


The North 150 feet of the South 300 feet, 
measured along the East line, of the South 2 
acres of Lot 34 Larson's addition to Lodi, ac- 
cording to the Official Map thereof filed in 
Vol. 2 of Maps, page 10, San Joaquin County 
Records. 

Excepting from the above described prop- 
erty the West 50 feet as conveyed to the City 
of Lodi by Deed recorded September 3, 1936 
in Book of Official Records, Vol. 538, page 493 
San Joaquin County Records, 


PARCEL II 


The North 50 feet of the South 350 feet, 
and the North 50 feet of the South 150 feet, 
measured along the East line, of the South 2 
acres of Lot 34 of Larson’s addition to Lodi, 
according to the Official Map thereof filed in 
Vol. 2 of Maps, page 10, San Joaquin County 
Records. 

Excepting from the above described prop- 
erty the West 50 feet, as conveyed to the City 
of Lodi by Deed recorded September 3, 1936 
in Book of Official Records, Vol. 538, page 493, 
San Joaquin County Records. 


PARCEL II 


That portion of Lot 34 of Larson's addition 
to Lodi according to the Official Map thereof 
filed in Vol. 2 of Maps, page 10, San Joaquin 
County records, described as follows: 

Commencing at an axle at the Southwest 
corner of said Lot 34; thence North 87°07’ 
East, along the South line of said Lot 
34, 50.39 feet to an iron pipe; thence 
North 4°16’ East, parallel with and distant 
50 feet easterly from the West line of said 
Lot 34, 350 feet to an iron pipe and the true 
point of beginning; thence North 4°16’ East 
36.9 feet to a point, said point being South 
4°16’ West 70 feet from the Northwest corner 
of that parcel of land described in the Deed 
of Trust from W. Leiske and Helen Leiske, 
his wife, to Trustee for Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank of Lodi, which Deed of Trust is 
recorded June 4, 1947 in Book of Official 
Records, Vol. 1056, page 307, San Joaquin 
County Records thence South 85°50'31'’ East 
161.88 feet to a point in the East line of said 
Lot 34, said point being South 4°16’ West 70 
feet from the Northeast corner of that parcel 
of land described in the Deed of Trust 
described above (Official Records, Vol. 1056, 
page 307); thence South 4°16’ West, along 
the East line of said Lot 34, 16.9 feet to an 
iron pipe, said pipe being North 4°16’ East 350 
feet from the Southeast corner of said Lot 
34; thence South 87°07’ West, parallel with 
said South line, 163.15 feet to the true point 
of beginning. 

PARCEL IV 


The South 100 feet, measured along the 
East line, of the South 2 acres of Lot 34 of 
Larson’s addition to Lodi, according to the 
Official Map thereof filed in Vol. 2 of Maps, 
page 10, San Joaquin County Records; the 
North line of said South feet being parallel 
with the South line of said Lot 34. 

Except the West 50 feet as conveyed to the 
City of Lodi by Deed recorded September 3, 
1936 in Book of Official Records, Vol. 538, page 
493, San Joaquin County Records, 


PARCEL V 


That portion of Lot 34 of Larson’s addition 
to Lodi, according to the Official Map thereof 
filed in Vol. 2 of Maps, page 10, San Joaquin 
County Records, described as follows: 

Commencing at the Southwest corner of 
said Lot 34, thence North 87°07’ East 50.39 
feet to the East line of Sacramento Street, as 
shown upon Survey filed for record Septem- 
ber 11, 1946 in Vol. 6 of Book of Surveys, page 
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234, San Joaquin County Records, thence 
North 4°16’ East, along said East line of said 
Sacramento Street, 456.9 feet to the North- 
west corner of the land described in the deed 
to Roy J. Henderson, et ux, dated July 31, 
1948, recorded August 3, 1948 in Vol. 115 of 
Official Records, page 458, San Joaquin 
County Records, and the true point of be- 
ginning of the herein described property; 
thence North 4°16’ East, along said East line 
of said Sacramento Street, 100 feet; thence 
South 85°50’ East 161.85 feet to the West line 
of the “Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
right of way” as shown upon said Survey; 
thence South 4°16’ West, along said West 
line, 100 feet to the Northeast corner of said 
Henderson land; thence North 85°50’ West, 
along the North line of said Henderson 
land, 161.85 feet to the true point of be- 
ginning. 

Except the West 5 feet as conveyed to the 
City of Lodi by Deed recorded January 24, 
1958 in Vol. 2036 of Official Records, page 300, 
San Joaquin County Records. 


PARCEL VI 


That portion of Lot 34 of Larson's addition 
to Lodi according to the Official Map thereof 
filed in Vol. 2 of Maps, page 10, San Joaquin 
County Records, described as follows: 

Commencing at an axle at the Southwest 
corner of said Lot 34; thence North 87°07’ 
East, along the South line of said Lot 34, 50.39 
feet to an iron pipe; thence North 4°16’ East, 
parallel with and distant 50 feet easterly from 
the West line of said Lot 34, 350 feet to an 
iron pipe and the true point of beginning; 
thence North 4°16’ East, 106.9 feet to an iron 
pipe; thence South 85°50’ East 161.85 feet 
to an iron pipe in the East line of said Lot 34; 
thence South 4°16’ West, along said East 
line, 86.9 feet to an iron pipe, said pipe being 
North 4°16’ East 350 feet from the Southeast 
corner of said Lot 34; thence South 87°07’ 
West, parallel with said South line, 163.15 
feet to the true point of beginning. 

EXCEPT that portion of Lot 34 of Larson’s 
addition to Lodi, according to the Official Map 
thereof filed in Vol. 2 of Maps, page 10, San 
Joaquin County Records, described as fol- 
lows: 

Commencing at an axle at the Southwest 
corner of said Lot 34; thence North 87°07’ 
East along the South line of said Lot 34, 
50.39 feet to an iron pipe; thence North 
4°16’ East parallel with and distant 50 feet 
easterly from the West line of said Lot 34, 
350 feet to an iron pipe and the true point 
of beginning; thence North 4°16’ East 36.9 
feet to a point, said point being South 4°16’ 
West 70 feet from the Northwest corner of 
that parcel of land described in Deed of Trust 
from W. Leiske, et ux, recorded June 4, 1947 
in Book of Official Records, Vol. 1056, page 
307, San Joaquin County Records; thence 
South 85°50'31’’ East 161.88 feet to a point 
in the East line of said Lot 34, said point 
being South 4°16’ West 70 feet from the 
Northeast corner of that parcel of land de- 
scribed in the Deed of Trust described above 
(in Book of Official Records, Vol. 1056, page 
307); thence South 4°16’ West along the East 
line of said Lot 34, 16.9 feet to an iron pipe, 
said pipe being North 4°16’ East 350 feet from 
the Southeast corner of said Lot 34; thence 
South 87°07’ West, parallel with said South 
line, 163.15 feet to the true point of be- 
ginning. 

Also except the West 5 feet as conveyed to 
the City of Lodi by Deed recorded January 24, 
1958 in Book of Official Records, Vol. 2036, 
page 298, San Joaquin County Records. 

PARCEL VIT 

Lot 1 of Tract No. 455 Salas Tract, accord- 
ing to the Official Map thereof filed in Vol- 
ume 14 of Maps, at Page 91, San Joaquin 
County Records. 

(14) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company grantor, and 
Fred Spickerman, grantee, on September 1, 
1966, and recorded on April 19, 1967, volume 
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3118, page 321, of Official Records of San 
Joaquin County, California, describing the 
following lands: 

That certain parcel of land situate in the 
City of Lodi, County of San Joaquin, State 
of California, described as follows: 

The North 2.95 acres of Lot 34 of Larson’s 
addition to Lodi, according to the Official 
Map thereof filed in Vol. 2 of Maps, page 10, 
San Joaquin County Records. 

Except the North 200 feet of the East 184 
feet of said Lot 34 as described in Deed to 
the Lodi Natural Gas Company, recorded 
December 5, 1906, in Book “A” of Deeds, Vol. 
159, page 43, San Joaquin County Records. 

Also except the West 50 feet as described 
in Deed to the City of Lodi, recorded Sep- 
tember 3, 1936 in Book of Official Records, 
Vol. 538, page 493, San Joaquin County Rec- 
ords. 


Also except the East 5 feet of the West 55 
feet as described in the Deed to the City of 
Lodi, recorded January 24, 1958 in Book of 
Official Records, Vol. 2036, page 300, San 
Joaquin County Records. 

Also except that portion described in Deed 
to Hyman Berebitsky, et ux, recorded No- 
vember 30, 1959 in Book of Official Records, 
Vol. 2240, page 498, San Joaquin Records. 

(15) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Spiekerman Concrete Pipe Company, a Cali- 
fornia corporation, grantee, of October 1, 
1966, and recorded on April 19, 1967, volume 
3118, page, 323, of Official Records of San 
Joaquin County, California, describing the 
following lands: 

That certain parcel of land in the City of 
Lodi, County of San Joaquin, Staite of Cali- 
fornia, described as follows: 

The North 10 feet of Lot 11 and the South 
32.50 feet of Lot 10, as said lots are shown 
on map of Larson's Addition to Lodi, accord- 
ing to the Official Map thereof filed in Vol- 
ume 2 of Maps, at page 10, San Joaquin 
County Records. 

(16) The conveyance entered into be- 
tween the Southern Pacific Company, 
grantor, and Howard Mason, grantee, on 
March 30, 1966, and recorded on April 19, 
1967, volume 3118, page 317, of Official 
Records of San Joaquin County, California, 
describing the following lands: 

Those certain parcels of land situate in 
the City of Lodi, County of San Joaquin, 
State of California, more particularly de- 
scribed as follows: 
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Lots 6, 7 and 8 in Block 33 of Lawrence 
Homestead Addition as shown on the map 
thereof recorded in Volume 10 of Maps at 
Page 5, Records of said County. 

Excepting therefrom the west 30 feet 
thereof. 

PARCEL 2 

The north 10 feet of that certain 20-foot 
alley lying between Blocks 33 and 34 of 
Lawrence Homestead Addition as shown on 
the map thereof recorded in Volume 10 of 
Maps at Page 5, Records of said County. 

Excepting therefrom the west 30 feet 
thereof. 

(17) The conveyance entered into be- 
tween the Southern Pacific Company, 
grantor, and Jay Loveless, a married man, 
grantee, on July 13, 1967, and recorded on 
October 10, 1967, volume 3158, page 339, of 
Official Records of San Joaquin County, Cali- 
fornia, describing the following lands: 

That certain parcel of land situate in the 
south half of Section 36, Township 4 North, 
Range 6 East, M.D.M., in the County of San 
Joaquin, State of California, being the east- 
erly 100.00 feet of the westerly 150.00 feet 
of the land described as follows: 

Commencing at a point on the south line 
of said Section 36, distant thereon West 
1401.60 feet from the southeast corner of said 
Section 36; thence North 1°35’ West, along 
the westerly line of the Bechtold property, 
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665.40 feet; thence North 74°02’ West 91.00 
feet; thence North 66°35’ West 81.40 feet; 
thence North 55°06’ West 101.50 feet; thence 
North 57°40’ West 148.30 feet; thence North 
69°53’ West 69.20 feet; thence North 80°47’ 
West 90.30 feet; thence South 89°51’ West 
156.60 feet; thence South 80°47’ West 448.30 
feet; thence North 1°47’ West 10.00 feet; 
thence South 80°47’ West 200 feet, more or 
less; to a point in a line parallel and concen- 
tric with and distant 50.00 feet easterly, 
measured at right angles and radially, from 
the original located center line of Southern 
Pacific Company’s main track (Stockton to 
Polk); thence southerly, along said parallel 
and concentric line, to the south line of said 
Section 36; thence easterly, along last said 
south line, to the point of beginning. 

Except therefrom the south 30.00 feet 
thereof included in the San Joaquin County 
Road. 

(18) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Vivian E. Hughes, a widow, grantee, on Janu- 
ary 31, 1966, and recorded on April 19, 1967, 
volume 3118, page 319, of Official Records of 
San Joaquin County, California, describing 
the following lands: 

That parcel of land situate in the City of 
Lodi, County of San Joaquin, State of Cali- 
fornia, described as follows: 

Beginning at a point distant 320 feet 
northerly from the northwest corner of Block 
21 in the Town (now City) of Lodi; thence 
run northerly 100 feet, thence easterly 125 
feet to a point in a line parallel with and 
distant 50 feet westerly, measured at right 
angles from the original located center line 
of Southern Pacific Company's main track 
(Stockton to Polk); thence southerly, along 
said parallel line, 100 feet; thence westerly 
125 feet to the point of beginning, the same 
being a fraction of the west half of the 
Northwest Quarter of Section 1, Township 3 
North, Range 6 East, Mount Diablo Base and 
Meridian, as per deed recorded January 3, 
1920 in Book “A” of Deeds, Vol. 400, Page 
265, and being in Ayers and Pitchers Addi- 
tion to the City of Lodi. 

(19) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
Anvil Products, Incorporated, a corporation, 
grantee, on July 1, 1967, and recorded on 
October 11, 1967, volume 3158, page 603, of 
Official Records of San Joaquin County, Cali- 
fornia, describing the following lands: 

That certain parcel of land situate in the 
City of Lodi, County of San Joaquin, State 
of California, being a portion of Lot 62 of 
Lodi Barnhart Tract, filed November 5, 1906, 
in Volume 3 of Maps, Page 48, San Joaquin 
County Records, and more particularly de- 
scribed as follows: 

Beginning at the Southwest corner of said 
Lot 62; thence North 3°44’ East along the 
West line of said Lot 62 a distance of 312.14 
feet; thence North 86°25’ East along the 
South line of the North 0.38 acres of said 
Lot 62 a distance of 673.95 feet; thence South 
310.44 feet more or less to the South line of 
said Lot 62; thence South 86°26’ West along 
the South line of said Lot 62 a distance of 
694.3 feet to the point of beginning. 

Except therefrom the westerly 25 feet of 
said Lot 62. 

Also except that portion of the above de- 
scribed parcel of land lying easterly of a line 
parallel with and distant 200 feet easterly, 
measured at right angles, from the original 
located centerline of Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s main track (Stockton to Polk). 

(20) The conveyance entered into between 
the Southern Pacific Company, grantor, and 
William T. Beckman, a married man, deal- 
ing with his sole and separate property, 
Charles M. Beckman, a single man, and Alfa 
E. Beckman, a widow, grantees, on August 
13, 1968, and recorded on September 13, 1968, 
volume 3238, page 277, of Official Records 
of San Joaquin County, California, describ- 
ing the following lands: 
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That certain parcel of land situate, lying 
and being in the City of Lodi, County of 
San Joaquin, State of California, being a 
portion of Lots 63, 64 and 65 as said Lots 
are shown on that certain map entitled “Lodi 
Barnhart Tract,” filed for record on Novem- 
ber 5, 1906, in Volume 3 of Maps and Plats, 
Page 48, Records of San Joaquin County, 
described as follows: 

Beginning at the point of intersection of 
the northerly line of said Lot 65 with a line 
parallel with and distant 75 feet easterly, 
measured at right angles, from the original 
located center line of Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s main tract (Stockton-Brighton); 
thence southerly along said parallel line 
760.29 feet to a point in the southerly line 
of the North 1.60 acres of said Lot 63; thence 
easterly along said southerly line, to a point 
in a line parallel with and distant 200 feet 
easterly, measured at right angles, from said 
center line; thence northerly along last said 
parallel line 750.29 feet to a point in said 
northerly line of Lot 65; thence westerly 
along said northerly line, to the point of 
beginning. 

Sec, 3. (a) Nothing in this Act shall— 

(1) diminish the right-of-way referred to 
in the first section of this Act to a width less 
than fifty feet on each side of the center of 
the main track or tracks established and 
maintained by the Southern Pacific Company 
on the date of the enactment of this Act; or 

(2) validate or confirm any right or title 
to, or interest in, the land referred to in the 
first section of this Act arising out of adverse 
possession, prescription, or abandonment, 
and not confirmed by conveyance made by 
the Southern Pacific Company before the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) There is reserved to the United States 
all oil, coal, or other minerals in the land 
referred to in the first section of this Act, 
together with the right to prospect for, mine, 
and remove such oil, coal, or other minerals 
under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 
AMENDMENT TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

OFFERED BY MR. M’FALL 

Mr. McFALL, Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment which would correct a typographi- 
cal error. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment 
offered by Mr. McFatu: Page 16, line 18, after 
the word “page” strike out “315” and insert 
“325” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
12960, as amended, validates and con- 
firms, as far as the interest of the United 
States is concerned, some 20 conveyances 
made by the Southern Pacific Railroad to 
adjoining landowners. 

These lands are located in San Joaquin 
County, Calif. Nineteen of the parcels lie 
within the city limits of Lodi, Calif., and 
the other one is immediately adjacent to 
the city. The 20 parcels contain about 13 
acres. These lands are presently used for 
housing, light and heavy industry, and 
one parcel has been developed as a grape 
vineyard. 

Originally, these lands were granted to 
the Central Pacific Railroad Co. by the 
act of July 1, 1862. The Southern Pacific 
is the successor in interest to the Centrai 
Pacific. The act did not grant full title 
to the railroad company, but it did grant 
a 400-foot right-of-way across public 
lands, together with the right to use the 
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surface for railroad and associated pur- 
poses. All minerals were reserved to the 
United States. 

When the United States issued patents 
to the adjoining lands, the patents in- 
cluded the lands within the right-of- 
way. As the railroad did not actively as- 
sert claim to the entire 400-foot right-of- 
way until about 1925, the adjoining land- 
owners assumed ownership and made use 
of most of the right-of-way except for 
a 50-foot strip on each side of the main- 
line track that was clearly defined and 
actively used by the company. After 1925, 
when the railroad actively asserted claim 
to the entire right-of-way, the improve- 
ments and assumed ownership of the ad- 
joining owners were placed in serious 
doubt. In the past, similar situations 
have been brought before Congress, and 
legislation has been enacted to validate 
conveyances made by various railroad 
companies. In the present case, the 
Southern Pacific made the 20 convey- 
ances in 1966 for a nominal considera- 
tion. 

Abandonment or forfeiture of a rail- 
road right-of-way is generally governed 
by the act of March 8, 1922. That act 
provides that upon a finding of aban- 
donment or forfeiture, by act of Con- 
gress or the courts, the lands within the 
right-of-way pass to the adjoining owner 
except that within a municipality the 
lands pass to the municipality. In this 
situation the railroad does not consider 
its 20 conveyances as an abandonment. 
and no abandonment has been found by 
Congress or the courts. Moreover, the 
city of Lodi, which would be the bene- 
ficiary of 19 of the 20 tracts of any find- 
ing of abandonment under the 1928 act, 
has recommended enactment of H.R. 
12960. 

Unless H.R. 12960 is enacted, the 20 
conveyances by the Southern Pacific Co. 
will not convey a marketable title to the 
land. Enactment of H.R. 12960 will legal- 
ize the conveyances and will eliminate 
the necessity of further legislation by 
Congress or a finding by the courts re- 
garding abandonment of a portion of a 
right-of-way. As all minerals are re- 
served to the United States, the Federal 
interest is fully protected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING A STUDY OF ESTAB- 
LISHING A UNIT OF THE NATION- 
AL PARK SYSTEM TO COMMEMO- 
RATE THE OPENING OF THE 
CHEROKEE STRIP 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15012) 
to authorize a study of the feasibility 
and desirability of establishing a unit 
of the national park system to com- 
memorate the opening of the Cherokee 
Strip to homesteading, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
someone why we have to spend $30,000 to 
study the feasibility of commemorating 
the Cherokee Strip? 
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Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. This is an area between 
Kansas and Oklahoma—— 

Mr. GROSS. I know where it is located. 
Please tell me why we have to study the 
feasibility of commemorating the Chero- 
kee Strip. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Because it is recom- 
mended by the National Park Service. 

Mr. GROSS. Recommended that it be 
studied? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. They are good over in 
the Interior Department at recommend- 
ing studies of various things. There is a 
bill scheduled to come up this afternoon 
recommending a study that no one can 
understand why in the world it should 
be recommended. Would it be in order 
to ask for a study of the Mormon Trail 
and all the other cattle trails and human 
trails across the country? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, this is a procedure 
always followed by the Park Service in 
determining whether a project be de- 
clared feasible. So far as the Mormon 
Trail is concerned—we did just that sort 
of thing. 

Mr. GROSS. But $30,000 is still $30,000 
to study something which I think the 
National Park Service should be able 
to tell us out of hand whether or not it 
is feasible to commemorate. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. That is the estimated 
cost of the study. 

Mr. GROSS. My question is why. Why 
study it at all? 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING PUBLIC PRINTER TO 
FIX SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF 
DAILY CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3339) to 
authorize the Public Printer to fix the 
subscription price of the daily CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 3339 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
last full paragraph of section 906 of title 44, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“The Public Printer may furnish the daily 
Record to subscribers at a price determined 
by the Public Printer based upon the cost of 
printing and distribution, such price to be 
payable in advance.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR DESIGNATION OF 
SPECIAL POLICEMEN AT GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING OFFICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14452) 
to provide for the designation of special 
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policemen at the Government Printiny 
Office, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
someone if we can appoint enough spe- 
cial police over at the Government Print- 
ing Office to take care of a sick-out such 
as we had last week? 

Apparently there is no one present to 
explain this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING PUBLIC PRINTER TO 

GRANT COMPENSATORY TIME 
FOR OVERTIME BY CERTAIN 
EMPLOYEES OF GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14453) 
to authorize the Public Printer to grant 
time off as compensation for overtime 
worked by certain employees of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
what happened last week at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO ESTABLISH A 
VOLUNTEERS IN THE PARK PRO- 
GRAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12758) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to establish a volunteers in the 
park program, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
rght to object, I think we ought to have 
an explanation of whether this is the 
start of a so-called Domestic Peace 
Corps, or what this is all about. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is not 
the start of a domestic peace corps. The 
purpose of this bill is to allow the Park 
Service to continue by law actual living 
history programs. For example, down 
in Fredericksburg on the battlefield, peo- 
ple have volunteered to come in and take 
the place of both the Union and the 
Confederate forces. They have been vol- 
unteers, but there has been an opinion 
by the Attorney General that he is afraid 
there might be a tort liability as far as 
the Federal Government is concerned if 
there is not a proper act. So the Park 
Service has come to our committee and 
asked us to pass this bill allowing them 
to have volunteers so they may sign a 
waiver, so there will be no liability on 
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the Federal Government. This is the 
purpose of this act, but it is not the start 
of a domestic peace corps. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the reason for the 
$100,000 annual appropriation? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Because there are uni- 
forms to be purchased and there may be 
transportation of people to participate 
in this, and this is the reason for it. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the $100,000 trans- 
port all the volunteers around the coun- 
try? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No; most of them will 
not require transportation. Most of them 
will be local and will pay their own trans- 
portation. But it might be necessary for 
the Park Service in certain areas to use 
a bus to bring certain people to certain 
of the areas. The Park Service wants 
this. to cover that kind of expenditure. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the gentleman heard 
that there is a movement on foot to cre- 
ate a domestic peace corps and that it 
has been suggested it be located in or ad- 
ministered by the Department of the 
Interior? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. I have 
heard that. But this has nothing to do 
with the Park Service. This has no part 
of the Domestic Peace Corps; of that I 
can assure the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PER- 
Kins), Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 12758 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interlor (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Secretary) is authorized to 
recruit, train, and accept without regard to 
the civil service classification laws, rules, 
or regulations the services of individuals 
without compensation as volunteers for or 
in aid of interpretive functions, or other 
Visitor services or activities in and related 
to areas administered by the Secretary 
through the National Park Service. 

Sec. 2, The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide for incidental expenses, such as trans- 
portation, uniforms, lodging, and subsist- 
ence. 

Sec. 3. (a) Except as otherwise provided in 
this section, a volunteer shall not be deemed 
& Federal employee and shall not be sub- 
ject to the provisions of law relating to 
Federal employment, including those relat- 
ing to hours of work, rates of compensation, 
leave, unemployment compensation, and Fed- 
eral employee benefits. 

(b) For the purpose of the tort claim 
provisions of title 28 of the United States 
Code, a volunteer under this Act shall be 
considered a Federal employee. 

(c) For the purposes of subchapter I of 
chapter 81 of title 5 of the United States 
Code, relating to compensation to Federal 
employees for work injuries, volunteers under 
this Act shall be deemed civil employees of 
the United States within the meaning of the 
term “employee” as defined in section 8101 
of title 5, United States Code, and the pro- 
visions of that subchapter shall apply. 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 5. This Act may be cited as the “Vol- 
unteers in the Parks Act of 1969." 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 21, strike out “Act.” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Act, but not more than 
$100,000 shall be appropriated in any one 
year.”, 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

(Mr. ASPINALL (at the request of Mr. 
JOHNSON of California) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD). 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
now before the House was cosponsored 
by Representatives JoHN P. SayLor and 
Joe Sxusirz. The purpose of the meas- 
ure is to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to utilize the voluntary services 
of qualified individuals who can help 
the National Park Service more ade- 
quately serve the public. 

Essentially, H.R. 12758 seeks to ac- 
complish a dual objective—both mu- 
tually desirable. First, if enacted, it will 
provide the mechanism which is required 
in order to enlist the services of people 
interested in specific areas or activities 
in the national park system. Second, it 
will expand the opportunities for the 
public to more fully use and enjoy our 
various national park areas. 

At the present time, volunteers are 
used to a very limited extent. Their serv- 
ices are employed primarily at areas 
where some organization has a particu- 
lar interest in promoting and develop- 
ing a greater public understanding of 
it. These people serve without compen- 
sation, but they provide a valuable pub- 
lic service. Prior to accepting their serv- 
ices, however, the Park Service must re- 
quire these volunteers to agree, in writ- 
ing, that the United States is free of all 
liability for any injury which they might 
receive while providing such services. In 
addition, these volunteers are required 
to pay all expenses connected with their 
service unless donated funds are avail- 
able for this purpose. 

Naturally, while people are willing to 
give the Government one of their most 
valuable assets—their free hours—they 
are somewhat reluctant to do this if they 
have to assume all of the risks of injury 
and, also, assume all of the expenses 
connected with their donated services. 
Essentially, these are the problems 
which H.R. 12758 attempts to resolve. 

The bill does not authorize any com- 
pensation to be paid to those people who 
wish to volunteer their services. It does, 
however, enable the National Park Serv- 
ice to extend to them the same remedies 
that are available to Federal employees 
for accidental injuries. While we do not 
foresee that any volunteer will be in- 
jured, and while no known injuries have 
been sustained by volunteers heretofore, 
the legislation is drafted prospectively so 
that in the unlikely, though possible, 
event that some volunteer is injured in 
service, he or she can seek the remedies 
available at law. 

Mr. Speaker, these volunteers are pub- 
lic-spirited citizens who will be used to 
complement and supplement the career 
and seasonal employees. They will not 
replace any regular employees of the 
National Park Service, but they can help 
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to provide services which will expand the 
public enjoyment and use of our na- 
tional park areas. In short, the volun- 
teers will expand the capacity to accom- 
modate the needs of park visitors with- 
out significantly increasing the operating 
costs. Since they are not to be compen- 
sated for their services, these volunteers, 
of course, would not be subject to the 
restrictions on appointments of person- 
nel under title II of the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act. 

Even though no compensation in the 
form of wages or salaries is to be paid to 
these individuals, there may be some ex- 
pense connected with their services. It is 
expected that public funds will be used 
to provide necessary uniforms, period 
costumes, and travel and subsistence 
costs directly related to the voluntary 
services. Since these people will be giving 
their time without charge, they should 
not be expected to incur direct expenses 
in order to make their contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not expect recruit- 
ing for the program to begin with large 
numbers of volunteers. We expect these 
people to be selected on the basis of 
their interest in and qualifications for 
the services which they are to provide. 
At first, probably only about 100 will be 
selected. The numbers will grow as the 
program develops and matures, but it will 
begin as an experiment. Because it is 
virtually untried, the committee has in- 
dicated its intention to exercise thorough 
oversight over it. 

To facilitate congressional oversight, 
the Members will note that the commit- 
tee has recommended that the appropri- 
ations should be limited to no more than 
$100,000 annually. This amount should 
be ample to cover the costs involved in 
the years ahead. Then, if the program 
succeeds and additional funds are need- 
ed, the Congress can increase the au- 
thorization sometime in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of the com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
recognize the potential value of this pro- 
gram—to the volunteers, to the public 
and to the Government. Not only can it 
provide untold benefits for young people 
who are interested in the outstanding 
natural, historic, scientific, and recrea- 
tion areas of the national park system, 
but it can give new meaning to the lives 
of many Americans who have retired 
from full-time employment, but who 
would enjoy serving the public on a part- 
time voluntary basis. 

As the Government Standard—a pub- 
lication issued by the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees—indi- 
cated: 

(This program) sounds like a golden op- 
portunity ... for those who enjoy the out- 
doors to get their fresh air, while donating 
their most valuable asset, their time, to our 
Nation's fine parks. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members of the 
House to approve H.R. 12758. 

(Mr, SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12758, a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
a volunteers in the park program and for 
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other purposes. I am privileged to co- 
sponsor this legislation to establish a 
truly meritorious progarm. 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to recruit, 
train, and accept without compensation, 
individuals as volunteers to aid and as- 
sist in the interpretive functions, visitor 
services, and other activitiies relating to 
areas administered by the National Park 
Service. The bill authorizes the apppro- 
priation of not more than $100,000 in 
any one year to carry out the purpose of 
the volunteers in the park program and 
provide for transportation, uniforms, 
lodging, and subsistence, and other in- 
cidental expenses when necessary and 
appropriate. 

The volunteers recruited under this 
program will not be considered Federal 
employees except for the purposes of the 
Federal Tort Claims Act and those stat- 
utes relating to compensation to Federal 
employees for work injuries. 

In the past the National Park Service 
has utilized the services of individuals 
and organizations volunteering to assist 
the Park Service in their interpretative 
efforts. For example, the efforts to inter- 
pret and reconstruct the historic engage- 
ments between the Union and Confed- 
erate forces in the Civil War were accom- 
plished largely by volunteer services on 
the part of individuals and interested 
organizations. In many other areas of 
our national park system the volunteer 
effort has assisted in providing the gen- 
eral public with an understanding of the 
historical importance of the area and the 
need to preserve it. However, this has not 
been accomplished that easily. Individ- 
uals and volunteers who now offer their 
assistance are required to sign a waiver 
of liability on behalf of the United States. 
Nor are such volunteers entitled to com- 
pensation for injuries suffered while in 
the performance of their volunteer serv- 
ices. This has resulted in severely re- 
stricting the acceptance of volunteer 
services by the National Park Service. 

This legislation will remove these limi- 
tations and permit public-spirited citi- 
zens to accept appointment under the 
volunteers in the park program for a 
limited period of time. The duties of the 
volunteers will be complementary and 
supplementary to the duties of the regu- 
lar career employees of the National Park 
Service. The volunteers’ duties will in- 
volve interpretation and visitor services, 
special information services, assisting in 
archeological digs, special research proj- 
ects, and interpreting historical events. 

These volunteers will be recruited from 
the areas in close proximity to the park 
facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I support and urge the 
passage of this legislation. 

(Mr. SKUBITZ asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12758, a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
a volunteers in the park program and for 
other purposes, which I am pleased to co- 
sponsor with my good friend from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Saytor. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
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employ individuals without compensa- 
tion to serve as volunteer workers in the 
National Park Service. The bill also au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
through the National Park Service to 
provide transportation, uniforms, lodg- 
ing, and subsistence as may be necessary 
and appropriate. 

The volunteers participating in this 
program will not be considered Federal 
employees except for the purposes of the 
Federal Tort Claims Act and other 
statutes relating to compensation for in- 
juries resulting or occurring during the 
course of their volunteer employment. 
The bill authorizes not more than $100,- 
000 to be appropriated in any one year to 
carry out the purposes of the volunteers 
in the park program. 

At the present time volunteers are 
utilized in the national park system on a 
very limited and restricted basis because 
of legal technicalities which require a 
waiver of liability. Nonetheless, volunteer 
service in the National Park Service, even 
on the very limited basis, has contributed 
immeasurably to the world-renowned 
reputation of our national park system. 
This legislation will remove the inhibi- 
tions which deter many volunteers from 
performing this service to our Nation. 

The volunteers in the park program is 
not in any way intended to detract from 
the fine public service of the regular 
career employees. Rather, the volunteer 
efforts will be complementary and sup- 
plementary to the duties of the regular 
employees. The duties of the volunteer 
will involve interpretative and visitor 
services, special information services, as- 
sisting in special research projects and 
archeological digs, and interpreting his- 
torical events. 

The volunteers will be selected largely 
from areas close to the park facilities and 
for skills which are not generally avail- 
able on the regular staff, and as supple- 
mentary skills needed to support and 
bolster the interpretive efforts. 

The volunteers in the park program 
will hopefully provide appropriate and 
meaningful assistance in the interpretive 
program contemplated for the bicenten- 
nial celebration of this great Nation in 
1976. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of this 
legislation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TIME SHORT FOR THE EDA 


(Mr. HARSHA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, today the 
House of Representatives had been 
scheduled to consider a piece of legisla- 
tion supremely important to thousands of 
Americans in the disadvantaged sections 
of our country. Unfortunately, action on 
this much needed extension of the 1965 
Economic Development Act has been de- 
layed another week. The original Eco- 
nomic Development Act is scheduled to 
expire in just 30 short days and by the 
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time action is taken next week, the life 
of this outstanding program will be even 
closer to termination. Today, I am urging 
my colleagues to utilize the extra time 
wisely, to study the provisions of the 
Economic Development Act and the out- 
standing results of its many programs. 
The lives of countless families have been 
bettered and the facilities of countless 
communities improved through imple- 
mentation of this idea. 

Mr. Speaker, next week we will be de- 
bating a much needed 1-year extension of 
the present economic development pro- 
gram. Passage of H.R. 15712 will allow 
continuance of these all-important eco- 
nomic development programs while 
studies determine the need for additional 
legislation in this area. H.R. 15712 will 
appropriate an additional $770 million 
for grants, loans, and technical assist- 
ance through the next fiscal year. These 
economic development programs stimu- 
late local interest, local planning and 
local private capital investment which 
serves to reduce unemployment and un- 
deremployment invariably present in 
disadvantaged areas. Furthermore, the 
program provides much needed capital 
improvement for these areas which 
otherwise would not be able to finance 
them. There is another benefit that 
should not be overlooked. Although his- 
torically funded at less than one-half 
the authorized amounts, the remaining 
unauthorized balances in any one fiscal 
year represent a cushion for subsequent 
appropriations during that year as a 
temporary job-producing measure in the 
event of a slackening in the national 
economy. 

Mr. Speaker, since the inception of 
the idea, the Economic Development Act 
has more than adequately proven its 
worth. At the appropriate time, I will 
urge passage of this important measure, 
H.R. 15712, and I hope my colleagues 
will demonstrate unanimity in continu- 
ing these programs for economically 
deprived areas. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 147] 


Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Crane 


Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniels, N.J. 


Clawson, Del 


Clay 
Cohelan 
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Lennon 
. Long, La. 


Macdonald, 
Mass, 
MacGregor 
Mann 
Mathias 
May 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 


Stuckey 
Symington 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Tiernan 
Tunney 


Udall 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 


Leggett 

The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 270 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill, a joint resolution, and 
concurrent resolutions of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R. 11628. An act to transfer from the 
Architect of the Capitol to the Librarian of 
Congress the authority to purchase office 
equipment and furniture for the Library of 


Congress; 

H.J. Res. 1069. Joint resolution extending 
for 4 years the existing authority for the 
erection in the District of Columbia of a 
memorial to Mary McLeod Bethune; 

H. Con. Res, 520, Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of an additional 
1,000 copies of House Report 91-610, 91st 
Congress, first session, entitled “Report of 
Special Study Mission to Southern Africa” 
for the use of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives; 

H. Con. Res. 537. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing as a House doc- 
ument the tributes of the Members of Con- 
gress to the service of Chief Justice Earl 
Warren; 

H. Con. Res. 578. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the reprinting of a “Compilation of 
Works of Art and Other Objects in the U.S. 
Capitol,” as a House document, and for other 


purposes; 

H. Con. Res. 584. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to printing as a House document a his- 
tory of the Committee on Agriculture; and 

H. Con. Res. 585. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing certain printing for the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill and a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 15166. An act authorizing additional 
appropriations for prosecution of projects in 
certain comprehensive river basin plans for 
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flood control navigation, and for other pur- 
poses, and 

H. Con. Res. 580. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing certain printing for the Select 
Committee on Crime. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H.R. 14685) entitled “An act to 
amend the International Travel Act of 
1961, as amended, in order to improve 
the balance of payments by further pro- 
moting travel to the United States, and 
for other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. CANNON, 
Mr. Prouty, and Mr. GoopEtt to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and concurrent 
resolutions of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 1100. An act to designate the compre- 
hensive Missouri River Basin development 
program as the Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin 


program; 
S. 1500. An act to name the authorized 
lock and dam numbered 18 on the Verdigris 
River in Oklahoma and the lake created 
thereby for Newt Graham; 

S. 2763. An act to allow the purchase of 
additional systems and equipment for pass- 
enger motor vehicles over and above the 
statutory price limitation; 

S. Con. Res. 61. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of the compilation 
entitled “Federal and State Student Aid 
Programs” as a Senate document; 

S. Con. Res. 66. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of Senate hearings on space program bene- 
fits; and 

S. Con. Res. 70. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the compilation and printing of a 
revised edition of the Biographical Directory 
of the American Congress (1774-1970). 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANI- 
ZATION CONFERENCE IN GENEVA, 
SWITZERLAND 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 103 and ask for its 


immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1033 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives is hereby authorized to 
appoint a member from the majority and a 
member from the minority of the Committee 
on Education and Labor to attend the In- 
ternational Labor Organization Conference 
in Geneva, Switzerland, between June 3, 1970, 
and June 25, 1970. 

He is further authorized to appoint as 
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alternates two members from the majority 
and two members from the minority of the 
said committee. 

Notwithstanding section 1754 of title 22, 
United States Code, or any other provision 
of law, local currencies owned by the United 
States shall be made available to the afore- 
said delegates and alternates from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the House 
of Representatives engaged in carrying out 
their official duties under section 190(d) of 
title 2, United States Code: Provided, (1) 
That no member of said committee shall re- 
ceive or expend local currencies for subsist- 
ence in an amount in excess of the maximum 
per diem rates approved for oversea travel 
as set forth in the Standardized Government 
Travel Regulations, as revised and amended 
by the Bureau of the Budget; (2) that no 
member of said committee shall receive or 
expend an amount for transportation in ex- 
cess of actual transportation costs; (3) no 
appropriated funds shall be expended for the 
purpose of defraying expenses of members of 
said committee im any country where 
counterpart funds are available for this 
purpose. 

That each member of said committee shall 
make to the chairman of said committee an 
itemized report showing the number of days 
visited in each country whose local curren- 
cies were spent, the amount of per diem fur- 
nished, and the cost of transportation if 
furnished by public carrier, or if such trans- 
portation is furnished by an agency of the 
United States Government, the identification 
of the agency. All such individual reports 
shall be filed by the Chairman with the Com- 
mittee on House Administration and shall 
be open to public inspection. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 22, after the word “Govern- 
ment,” insert “the cost of such transporta- 
tion and”. 

On page 2, line 22, after the word “agency.”, 
insert: “Amounts of per diem shall not be 
furnished for a period of time in any country 
if per diem has been furnished for the same 
period of time in any other country, irrespec- 
tive of differences in time zones.”. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the reso- 
lution authorizes the Speaker of the 
House to appoint one majority member 
and one minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor to attend 
the International Labor Organization 
Conference in Geneva, Switzerland, be- 
tween June 3, 1970, and June 25, 1970, 
and further authorizes him to appoint as 
alternates two majority members and 
two minority members of the committee. 

The resolution authorizes the use of 
counterpart funds and is in the form of 
the usual travel resolution with the ex- 
ceptions of two amendments which 
should be made to bring it in line with 
other similar resolutions ordered re- 
ported by the Committee on Rules. On 
page 2, line 22, after the word “Govern- 
ment,” insert “the cost of such transpor- 
tation, and”. Also on page 2, line 22, after 
the word “agency.” the so-called Hall 
amendment should be inserted, which 
would disallow dual per diem within a 
24-hour period. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1033. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman, 
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Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Indiana. As I understand it, this 
would provide for a junket for six mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor—a member from the ma- 
jority, a member from the minority, and 
two Democrat alternates and two Re- 
publican alternates. Is that right? 

Mr. MADDEN. Those alternates take 
the place of the duly constituted ap- 
pointees if they cannot qualify. Only two 
will go to these conventions at any one 
time. 

Mr. GROSS. Only two would go at one 
time? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. They are inter- 
changeable. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought perhaps they 
would send the alternates over to Geneva, 
Switzerland, so they could be there on a 
standby basis in case there was some 
scenery to be viewed by the principal 
delegates while the conference was in 
session. 

Are they going to be over there for 22 
days, as the resolution indicates, or will 
they go on a staggered basis? 

Mr. MADDEN. I, personally, have 
never taken one of those trips. In fact, 
I have not been on any junkets since 
I have been in Congress and I would 
not be in a position to interpret what 
they are going to do as you term a so- 
called junket. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I suppose the 
gentleman from Indiana and I share the 
uncommon ailment of being nonjun- 
keteers. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are a daily double, 
you and I. 

Mr. GROSS. A daily double? 

Mr. MADDEN. You and I. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know what the 
daily double is. 

Does the gentleman think that two 
members of the committee and four al- 
ternates will be sufficient to represent 
this country in Geneva? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not my under- 
standing that the alternates are going 
to participate unless the regular dele- 
gates are disqualified or are ill. 

Mr. GROSS. Are there any counter- 
part funds in Geneva? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, they will prob- 
ably get those here. 

Mr. GROSS. Probably get those in 
this country? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Do we have counterpart 
funds in this country? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have never gotten 
any myself. I do not know where they 
are located. 

Mr. GROSS. Are they aware of the 
new gimmick of special drawing rights, 
SDR’s? Does the gentleman know wheth- 
er these delegates are aware of that new 
“paper gold?” 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know. The 
gentleman had better consult some of 
the Members that make these trips. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

As the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
MappeEN) has ably stated, this resolution, 
if agreed to, authorizes the Speaker to 
appoint a Member from the majority, 
and a Member from the minority, 
together with two alternates from each 
party, to attend the annual meeting of 
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the International Labor Organization. 
Use of counterpart funds are authorized 
to be expended by those attending the 
conference, which is held during the 
month of June, in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUILLEN. I shall be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS, I thought these junket- 
eers were going only to one country, 
Switzerland. Are they going elsewhere 
abroad? 

Mr. QUILLEN. I will state to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that he is correct. It 
is singular rather than plural. 

Mr. GROSS. So, the counterpart funds 
would have to be in Geneva? 

Mr. QUILLEN. That is right; the gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no requests for time but I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 


TEAGUE of Texas). The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendents were agreed 
to 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the resolution, as amended. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Iowa will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, was this 
resolution passed? I did not hear the 
Chair announce the passage of the res- 
olution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair 
announced that the “ayes” had it and 
that the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the Speaker 
pro tempore. 


NOMINATION OF DR, J. RICHARD 
LUCAS AS DIRECTOR OF THE 
BUREAU OF MINES 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HECHLER, of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, since the passage of the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969, the Bureau of Mines has been 
charged with challenging new respon- 
sibilities of vast proportions. The Bureau 
has been leaderless since the first of 
March 1970 when the very able Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, Mr. John F. 
O'Leary was fired. 

Mr. Speaker, I have some grave reser- 
vations about the nominee who has been 
designated by the President to head the 
Bureau of Mines, Dr. J. Richard Lucas. 
These reservations are shared also by 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. SAYLOR), 
who sent a strong letter to the President 
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detailing his objections to Dr. Lucas. 
Although a new Director is sorely needed, 
he must be a man with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the new law, a capacity for lead- 
ership, and a man who places the high- 
est priority on the health and safety of 
the miners, Dr. Lucas has failed to dem- 
onstrate that he possesses the qualities 
enumerated. 

Since March 1, 1970, the Bureau of 
Mines has in effect been in a shambles, 
and enforcement of the new law has been 
shot through with a peculiar mixture of 
literal, overenforcement without flexi- 
bility, and gross underenforcement of the 
new law. These facts have been docu- 
mented thoroughly in the material which 
I shall insert in the Recorp. Dr. Lucas 
has revealed no grasp of the dangerous 
situation into which he is moving, or the 
almost-superhuman challenge he con- 
fronts in the administrative bureauc- 
racy, the economic pressures, and the 
complexity of the problems in the mining 
industry. 

Mr. Speaker, under my unanimous- 
consent request I include at this point 
the text of a letter to the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs which heard Dr. Lucas 
last week and also a letter which I sent 
to the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Honorable Walter J. Hickel. 

The letters referred to follow: 

May 28, 1970. 

Hon. HENRY M. JACKSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHARMAN: I have carefully re- 
viewed the transcript of the May 25, 1970 
hearing before the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, relating to the 
nominstion of Dr. J. Richard Lucas as Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines. 

I strongly recommend that the nomina- 
tion of Dr. Lucas be disapproved, for the 
following reasons: 

1. Since the passage of the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969, the 
Bureau of Mines has been charged with 
challenging new responsibilities of vast pro- 
portions. The Bureau has been leaderless 
since March 1, 1970. Although a new Director 
is sorely needed, he must be a man with 
thorough knowledge of the new law, a capac- 
ity for leadership, and a man who places the 
highest priority on the health and safety of 
the miners, Dr. Lucas has failed to demon- 
strate that he possesses the qualities 
enumerated. 

2. Since March 1, 1970, the Bureau of 
Mines has in effect been in a shambles, and 
enforcement of the new law has been shot 
through with a peculiar mixture of literal, 
over-enforcement without flexibility, and 
gross under-enforcement of the new law. 
These facts have been documented thor- 
oughly in the attached correspondence. Dr. 
Lucas has revealed no grasp of the dangerous 
situation into which he is moving, or the 
almost superhuman challenge he confronts 
in the bureaucracy, the economic pressures, 
and the complexity of the programs. I hesi- 
tate to use a somewhat hackneyed word, 
yet it seems clear that the word “mediocrity” 
is applicable in this case. 

3. Very few people in the academic world 
in which Dr. Lucas moved have expressed 
any great enthusiasm for his capability to 
handle this difficult position. On May 7, 1970, 
I wrote the enclosed letter to Dr. M. D. 
Hassialis of the School of Mining Engineering 
at Columbia University, where Dr. Lucas re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree in 1965, Unfortunate- 
ly, Dr. Hassialis is now in Germany and will 
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not be able to respond to my letter until 
later, but I believe his opinion must be of- 
ficially solicited. 

4. Although I believe the issue of “pla- 
giarism” has been somewhat overplayed, and 
may not prove to be as important as the 
other points listed above, the issue has not 
been fully resolved. It would be helpful for 
the committee to talk with those individuals 
inyolved in the F.B.I. Report, and ask Dr. 
Lucas to submit copies of all his professional 
papers for review by the committee staff. 

5. The testimony would seem to indicate 
that Dr. Lucas’ prime loyalty is to the coal 
industry. The history and philosophy of the 
Bureau of Mines has been heavily on the side 
of production, rather than protection of the 
public interest and the men who work in the 
mines. Likewise, minerals other than coal 
will be under the Director's jurisdiction. Dr. 
Lucas may not have an obvious conflict of 
interest, yet his point of view is clearly not 
dedicated to the public interest. 

The deep concern over administration of 
the new Act and the serious problems Dr. 
Lucas will face is reflected in the enclosed 
joint letter from Chairman John Dent of the 
General Labor Subcommittee, joined by Con- 
gressman Phillip Burton and myself. 

In conclusion, I would say that Dr. Lucas 
is a “weak sister’ who would be incapable 
of coping with the mountain of problems he 
would confront in this job, where the ad- 
ministrative and economic pressures are 
enormous, 


Sincerely, 
Ken HECHLER. 
May 20, 1970. 
Hon. WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Secretary of the Interior, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY HicKEL: I know that you 
are deeply concerned about the plight of this 
Nation’s coal miners. Your concern was 
evidenced early in the consideration of the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969 when you testified before the House 
General Subcommittee on Labor on March 
4, 1969 and said (Hearings, pp. 52-54): 

«s * + it is clear that our society can no 
longer tolerate the exorbitant cost in human 
life and human misery that is exacted in 
the mining of this essential fuel. Unless we 
find ways to eliminate that intolerable cost, 
we must inevitably limit our access to a re- 
source that has an almost inexhaustible 
potential for industrial, economic, and so- 
cial good. 

“Our society has achieved an affluence un- 
paralleled in man’s history. It is time, I 
think—in fact, past time—that we begin to 
recognize more distinctly the responsibilities 
and realize more fully the opportunities 
which that affluence has given us. 

“No longer can there be a claim that the 
safety and health of the workers in one of 
our major industries are luxuries that we 
cannot afford. 

“As a people we have always placed human 
values at the summit of our esteem. We pride 
ourselves on our resourcefulness and our efi- 
clency. Yet, the way that we mine coal today 
is not humanitarian, resourceful, or efficient. 
It is inexcusably wasteful of our most pre- 
cious asset—the human being.” 

But, unfortunately, I find little evidence 
that other officials of the Interior Depart- 
ment who are responsible to you for the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969 share your concern. 
They do not even attempt to show a sense of 
urgency in administering this law. Frankly, 
I am appalled at some of the actions taken by 
the Department to date, as well as at the 
many instances where it has failed to act. 

I urge you to make a personal review of the 
administration of the Act to date before the 
situation worsens. 

I believe it appropriate to bring the follow- 
ing points to your attention. 
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I. NO GOVERNMENT POSITION ON TEMPORARY 
RESTRAINING ORDERS 


On April 23, and 30, 1970, United States 
District Court Judge H. E. Widener, Jr., issued 
two temporary restraining orders governing 
coal mine health and safety enforcement. 

Almost a month has passed since the first 
order was issued and the Interior Depart- 
ment has yet to state its position on the 
orders. It has not even indicated what, if 
any, actions it will take to appeal them, 
or to revise its regulations to remove the 
objectionable features that caused the Judge 
to issue the orders. 

As a matter of fact, the Department's first 
response was a negative one, namely on 
April 24, 1970, it issued an instruction by 
telegram to cease all inspections. 

Next, the Department responded to the suit 
by extending the scope of the orders beyond 
the 77 plaintiffs to the entire nation. Thus, 
the largest operators, like U.S. Steel, have 
received from the Department a gift of the 
fruits of the orders which they did not seek 
‘themselves in court. They are not even 
parties to the suit, except behind the 
scenes. 

Further, Under Secretary Russell, in two 
recent amendments to the penalty fee sched- 
ule, which the court forbade the Department 
to enforce, is still acting as if the fee sched- 
ule is in accord with the law. 

1. What is the Department’s position on 
these temporary restraining orders? 

2. Is it not more profitable from the stand- 
point of the miner's safety to take steps to 
rescind the fee schedule and the regulations 
in the March 28, 1970 Federal Register pub- 
lication which the court now forbids the 
Department to enforce and republish those 
which meet the requirements of sections 
101(j) and 301(d) of the Act than attempt 
to fight the orders before a three judge court, 
and possibly lose? 


II. REMARKS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
HOLLIS M. DOLE 


On May 11, 1970, Assistant Secretary Dole 
spoke before the 1970 Coal Convention of 
the American Mining Congress, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. A copy of his remarks is enclosed. 

Mr. Dole said in part as follows: 

“The intent of the Congress in this Act 
is clear, and the provisions are quite spe- 
cific. In the Administration of the law, we 
in the Interior Department feel that very 
little has been left to our discretion. If 
there are any doubts with respect to the 
wording in particular places, we believe we 
must resolve them in favor of affording 
greater protection to the men working in 
the mines, even if we are knowingly putting 
an additional burden on the industry.” 

3. (a) What is the Department’s basis for 
concluding that "little has been left to our 
discretion under the law?” 

(b) Is it not true that the Department 
has wide discretion, for example, (i) to es- 
tablish new standards, (ii) to provide rea- 
sonable time and to extend that time in 
notices of violations issued to operators to 
comply with various provisions of the Act, 
(iii) to determine whether a closing order 
should be issued, and (iv) to establish the 
amount of any civil penalty? 

I am heartened to see that Mr. Dole be- 
lieves that if “there are any doubts with 
respect to wording ‘in the Act, the De- 
partment’ must ‘resolve them in favor of 
affording greater protection to the men 
working in the mines.’” 

That statement is significant because it is 
consistent with the preamble in section 2 of 
the Act which provides that 
“the first priority and concern of all in 
the coal mining industry must be the health 
and safety of its most precious resource— 
the miner.” 

It also is consistent with the Statement 
of the Managers on the Part of the House 
(H. Conf. Rept. 91-761, December 16, 1969) 
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which holds “* * * the managers intend 
that the Act be construed liberally when 
improved health or safety to miners will 
result.” 

It is, however, disquieting, Mr. Secretary, 
to also see Mr. Dole adding a final patroniz- 
ing clause to an otherwise fine sentence 
that the Department will resolve these 
doubts in favor of the miners “even if we 
are knowingly putting an additional bur- 
den on the industry.” 

This is a “burden” that is long overdue 
in this industry. It is a burden that is in- 
herent in a broadened health and safety 
program that requires many more safety 
standards and a dust standard, and that 
eliminates the unscientific distinction be- 
tween gassy and non-gassy mines. You rec- 
ognized that there would be such a burden 
just in eliminating this distinction when 
you said, at the March 4, 1969 House Hear- 
ings, it “will require large new investments 
and increased operating costs * * *.” Rather 
than expressing patronizing statements to 
the industry, the Department, in its rhetoric 
and its actions, should assure the operators 
and the miners that it will act reasonably 
and responsibly in its administration of the 
law. 

II. NO REPLY YET 


On April 3, 1970, you responded to my let- 
ter of March 5, 1970, concerning enforcement 
of the Act. I had also written the Department 
on February 20, 1970. In your letter, you ad- 
vised me that since my letter of February 20, 
1970, “raised a legal question” it was referred 
to the Solicitor and I will receive a “sub- 
stantive reply in a few days.” 

More than 40 days have passed and the 
Solicitor has yet to reply. 


IV. JOINT CONGRESSIONAL LETTER 


On April 22, 1970, the day before Judge 
Widener’s first order, Congressman Dent, 
Chairman of the General Labor Subcom- 
mittee, Congressman Phillip Burton, a mem- 
ber of that subcommittee, and myself sent 
& joint letter to the Department raising a 
number of issues concerning its administra- 
tion of the Act and requested a response to 
the issues raised therein by May 4, 1970. 

We have yet to receive that response. 


V. THE FEE SCHEDULE 


In our April 22, 1970, joint letter to you, 
we called upon the Department to “rescind” 
this fee schedule which is not in accord with 
the Act. Seven days later, Federal District 
Court Judge Widener specifically restrained 
the Secretary of the Interior and others from 
enforcing section 301.50 of the Department's 
March 28, 1970 regulations (35 F.R. 5257) 
“insofar as it permits the Bureau of Mines 
to assess penalties and accept payments in 
accordance with the schedule published 
therein in lieu of hearing * * *.” 

Yet, on May 4, 1970, the Department pub- 
lished two separate amendments to this fee 
schedule (35 F.R. 7181 and 7182). Both are 
effective upon publication, Both amendments 
were approved by Under Secretary Russell. 

4. (a) If the Department is restrained 
from enforcing the fee schedule by the court 
order of April 30, 1970, what is the legal effect 
of these two amendments (i) on the plain- 
tiffs in the law suit, and (il) on operators 
and miners not plaintiffs to the law suit? 

Please provide to me a legal opinion of the 
Solicitor on this point. 

(b) If, under the order as the Department 
interprets its scope, the Solicitor finds the 
amendments without legal effect, then why 
did the Under Secretary find it necessary or 
desirable to publish them? 

(c) Since the Department recognized that 
the rulemaking provisions of 5 U.S.C. 553 
applied to the fee schedule on initial pub- 
lication, but found it “impracticable” to have 
rulemaking, what is the legal basis for the 
Department now concluding (i) that, in the 
ease of the first amendment (35 F.R. 7181), 
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rulemaking is not applicable because the 
“amendment involves rules of agency orga- 
nization, procedure, or practice’, and (ii) 
that, in the case of the second amendment 
(35 F.R. 7182), there is no need to cite a 
reason for failure to provide rulemaking? 

Please provide to me a legal opinion on 
this point also. 

(d) Was there consultation with the Jus- 
tice Department prior to publishing the 
amendments? If so, please provide a copy of 
any written views of that agency. 

5. (a) Why is the definition of second, 
third, and additional violations set forth in 
the first amendment limited to violations of 
“a particular standard” only? 

(b) What about violations of Title I of 
the Act? 

6. In our joint letter of April 22, 1970, we 
said that we understood that the Department 
intended the terms first, second, and third 
violations to mean that violations “cited in 
second and later inspections” in a 12-month 
period would “incur a progressively greater 
fine.” Please explain the reasons for the De- 
partment changing its position so as to re- 
quire increased penalties only if there is a 
repeat of “a particular violation” on reinspec- 
tion. 

7. What is the legal basis in the statute 
for, in effect, wiping the slate clean at the 
end of each 12-month period and reducing 
the penalty to the level of a first violation? 

8. (a) In regard to the second amendment, 
why are these reduced penalties applicable 
retroactively to March 30, 1970, and prospec- 
tively to September 30, 1970? 

(b) What is the justification for reducing 
an imminent danger penalty, for a violation 
that could be as serious as the Farmington 
disaster that killed 79 miners, from $500 to 
$20? 

(c) What is the justification for reducing 
the other penalties from $100 to $4, and $25 
to $1, respectively? 

(d) Is the footnote added to the fee sched- 
ule by the second amendment intended to 
apply to the second and subsequent viola- 
tions also? 

(e) If the Department found it appro- 
priate to reduce the penalties for the mine 
operators under the fee schedule, why was 
not a proportionate reduction made for the 
miners also? 


VI. MANDATORY SPOT INSPECTIONS 


Section 103(i) of the Act requires that the 
Secretary “provide a minimum of one spot 
inspection by his authorized representative of 
all or part of” 2 mine having a history of 
certain hazardous conditions “during every 
five working days.” 

In response to my request of April 7, 1970, 
the Acting Director of the Bureau of Mines 
by letter of May 6, 1970, provided to me three 
tables listing underground coal mines in West 
Virginia which the Bureau finds (1) meets 
the criteria of section 103(i), and (2) that 
spot inspections are required for such mines. 
The tables identify 91 mines in West Virginia 
subject to section 103(i). The tables also 
show that few spot inspections have, in fact, 
been made by the Department at these mines 
between April 1, 1970, and May 6, 1970. 

9. When will the Department meet the re- 
quirements of this section as to each of these 
mines? 

10. (a) If a death or injury occurs in any 
one of these 91 mines during any five day 
period when a required spot inspection does 
not take place, will the United States be lia- 
ble for damages in a suit brought by the 
miner or his survivor under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act, as amended for failure to comply 
with the statutory mandate? Please provide 
to me a legal opinion on this issue. 

(b) If the answer is yes, what steps is your 
Department taking to prevent the possibility 
of such suits and loss to the treasury? 
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VII. INTERIOR’S APRIL 25, 1970, TELEGRAM 
TO INSPECTORS 


Enclosed is a copy of my statement of 
April 29, 1970, “Crisis in Coal Mine Safety” 
(Cong. Rec. pp. 13479-13491), concern- 
ing some of the actions of the Interior De- 
partment under the Act. The statement in- 
cludes a discussion of a telegram issued by 
the Bureau of Mines to its 5 district man- 
agers directing them to resume inspections 
suspended by the Bureau on April 24, 1970. 

11. (a) What, in either temporary restrain- 
ing order issued by Judge Widener, leads the 
Department to the conclusion that the orders 
apply nationwide? Please cite the appropriate 
provision in the orders. 

(b) If there is nothing in either order to 
support the Department's action, what is the 
administrative justification for extending the 
application of these orders nationwide? 

12. What is the legal basis in the Judge's 
orders for the Department's statement in the 
wire that the March 28, 1970, regulations of 
the Department “are invalid and unenforce- 
able"? 

13. (a) What is the legal basis in the 
Judge’s April 23, 1970, order for Interior 
stating in the wire that the Act’s Title III 
mandatory safety standards “may be en- 
forced to the extent that the operators are 
able to comply within the bounds of existing 
technology and available equipment’? 

(b) If there is none, why has the Depart- 
ment so limited its enforcement? 

14. (a) What is the legal basis in the 
Judge's April 23, 1970, order for the Interior 
Department to instruct its inspectors to “in- 
spect all coal mines only as the safe- 
ty standards under Title III of the Act”? (Un- 
derlining supplied.) 

(b) If there is none, why has the Depart- 
ment so limited its enforcement? 

15. Did Judge Widener hold that “with re- 
gard to conditions that cannot be abated be- 
cause of the lack of technology or because 
equipment is not available” the Depart- 
ment’s inspectors should not “issue any 
notice or penalty”? 

I hope that the Department can promptly 
answer this letter and my letter of February 
20, and our joint letter of April 22. If, how- 
ever, the Department finds it impossible to 
provide a complete response to all of the 
issues raised in these letters within a short 
period of time, I hope that it will respond 
to as many as possible and indicate when a 
response will be made on the others. 

Sincerely, 
KEN HECHLER. 


RAILROAD PASSENGER SERVICE 


(Mr. ADAMS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the House debated the future of air 
transportation and at that time I indi- 
cated that many of us were interested in 
trying to develop the comprehensive 
transportation system this country will 
need in the 1970’s and 1980’s involving 
land, sea, and air. 

There is now pending before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce an imaginative and practical 
solution to the rail passenger service 
problem which was cosponsored by my- 
self and over 100 Members. This meas- 
ure, now called the Rail Passenger 
Service Act, has now passed the Senate 
by a vote of 78 to 3. It would establish an 
independent corporation to provide a 
basic network of intercity passenger serv- 
ice. The Subcommittee on Transporta- 
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tion and Aeronautics of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
completed several days of hearings early 
this year, and this week we hope to con- 
clude the hearings by receiving testimony 
from Secretary of Transportation John 
Volpe and others. 

I hope that this proposal, which has 
the support of the railroads, railway la- 
bor, the Department of Transportation, 
and the National Association of Railroad 
Passengers, will receive prompt consider- 
ation by the full membership of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. It offers hope for railroad 
passengers who have seen service dwindle 
and decline in quantity and quality. I 
include an editorial from the Evening 
Star of May 8 endorsing the corporation 
concept, in the Recorp following these 
remarks: 

[From the Evening Star, May 8, 1970] 

SAVING THE TRAINS 


It is a rare day when the railroad passenger 
gets any good news. Almost all the time, he 
has to watch helplessly as train after train is 
dropped and the quality of the remaining 
service declines. When he does manage to 
catch a train headed the way he wants to go, 
he gets the feeling the railroad would be just 
as happy if he took his business elsewhere. 

So there is no future in the current state 
of affairs, with railroads constantly pressing 
to reduce or eliminate passenger service on 
the ground it loses money. The Penn-Central 
provided the most spectacular example of this 
trend with its plea to drop 40 trains, includ- 
ing everything west of Harrisburg. 

The overwhelming Senate approval of a bill 
to set up a government-sponsored corpora- 
tion to take over inter-city passenger service 
thus is a welcome sign for the weary rider 
of the rails. Something will be done at last 
to save this eficient and in some circum- 
stances indispensable means of transporta- 
tion. The plan is backed by the administra- 
tion, the rail industry and an organization 
of rail passengers, and House passage is re- 
garded as likely. The Department of Trans- 
portation is to decide which of the remaining 
inter-city trains should be kept. We trust 
this will be done intelligently. Some of the 
$175 million in federal money going into 
the project will be used to modernize road- 
beds, a prerequisite for running fast trains 
that can compete with alternate modes of 
transportation on short-haul runs. 

Who really needs a train? Anyone might, 
when snow blocks the highways and the 
ceiling is too low (or the air-traffic personnel 
are too sick) to permit the planes to fly. 
Even barring those calamities, plenty of peo- 
ple would ride the trains if they were fast 
enough, reliable enough and comfortable 
enough to give the customer the feeling that 
he was welcome. 

There is further hope for rail transport 
in the uncertainities of the environmental 
crisis. The train, with its ability to haul 
great numbers of people with a minimum of 
insult to its surroundings, should find an 
honorable and permanent place in the na- 
tion's transportation network. If the current 
legislation makes that possible, it will be 
worth the price of a new highway to nowhere. 


IN SEARCH OF A MIDDLE EAST 
POLICY 


(Mr. ADDABBO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, the crisis 
in the Middle East can no longer be 
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ignored. The tragic and inhuman 
slaughter of 12 innocent children and 
their teachers on a school bus in Israel 
by Arab terrorists near the Lebanon bor- 
der is terrible illustration of Arab de- 
termination to destroy Israel and their 
absolute unwillingness to reach a peace- 
ful settlement of the conflict at this 
time. 

The presence of Russian pilots and 
other personnel in Egypt has created an 
urgent need for U.S. assistance to Israel. 
It has not only altered the delicate bal- 
ance of military power in that troubled 
area but has in effect challenged our 
Nation to take a stand. 

Despite these incidents the President 
has taken no real position on the Mid- 
dle East question. He has issued state- 
ments which are vague and subject to 
differing interpretations. He has prom- 
ised a continuing review of our policies, 
but has done little. In fact, it seems at 
times that we have no policy with respect 
to the Middle East. 

There is widespread fear among those 
in position of leadership in the Jewish 
community both in Israel and in this 
Nation that the United States is turn- 
ing its back on an ally. A telegram which 
I received from Rabbi Harry Schneider 
of Congregation Kneseth Israel Ralph 
Pelcovitz in Far Rockaway, N.Y., ex- 
presses the concerns of millions of Amer- 
icans and many in this Chamber. I in- 
sert the text of the telegram in the Rec- 
orp at this point: 

Far Rockaway, N.Y., May 26, 1970. 
Representative JOSEPH ADDABBO, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are horrified at the wanton killing of 
twelve innocent children and teachers by 
Arab terrorists in northern Israel at the Leb- 
anese border stop. We urge you to speak out 
against these terrorists acts and also to use 
your good offices in urging the President to 
authorize the sale of jet planes to Israel 
in view of the threat to her security by 
the presence of Russian pilots and person- 
nel in Egypt stop the security of Israel as 
well as that of United States demands im- 
mediate action. 

CONGREGATION KNESETH ISRAEL 
RALPH PELCOVITZ, 
Rabbi Harry SCHNEIDER, 
President. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there is in the 
Congress broad bipartisan support for 
the immediate sale of jet planes to Israel 
as requested by that nation. I have urged 
this action before and I will continue to 
urge the President to act on this request 
because the longer the United States 
tries to avoid making decisions on Middle 
East policy, the greater the danger to 
the security of Israel. 

In addition to the the sale of jet planes 
to Israel, the President should take other 
steps to clarify and strengthen our posi- 
tion with respect to acts of provocation 
by Arab nations. Specifically, I would 
urge the following steps: 

First. Support for the British motion 
to condemn the terrorist slaughter of the 
Israel schoolchildren and teachers. 

Second. Stronger protest within the 
United Nations by the United States 
against the presence of Russian per- 
sonnel in Egypt. 

Third. The issuance of a clear and 
positive position statement by the Presi- 
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dent and the Secretary of State dealing 
with U.S. policy in the Middle East. 

Fourth. Announcement that any new 
acts of provocation by Arab nations or 
further arms shipment or other military 
aid from Russia to Arab nations will re- 
sult in increased U.S. assistance to Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, these steps may not solve 
the crisis—because only direct agree- 
ment between Israel and her neighbors 
can achieve that objective—but they will 
halt the deterioration of United States- 
Israel relations and stabilize the military 
situation in the Middle East. 


DECEPTIVE MAGAZINE SALES 


(Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks, and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Federal Trade Commission 
this morning took firm and positive ac- 
tion to end years of consumer trickery 
by a number of the Nation’s foremost 
magazine subscription sales agencies. 

Having been personally involved in an 
investigation of subscription selling 
methods for almost a year and a half, 
I am very pleased to make note of the 
FTC action. 

Late last week the FTC mailed notices 
to Cowles Communications, Inc.; Time, 
Inc.; the Hearst Corp., and the Perfect 
Film—formerly Curtis Publications—ad- 
vising of the commission's intent to file 
formal complaints of alleged deceptive 
practices by subsidiary agencies which 
sell multiple magazine subscription con- 
tracts on a budget payment plan. 

Each of the parent corporations is af- 
forded an opportunity to consent volun- 
tarily to “cease and desist” from engag- 
ing in a broad range of sales and collec- 
tion abuses or face litigation. 

The announced action is significant for 
many reasons. It is a clear declaration 
of the Federal Trade Commission’s dis- 
satisfaction with industry efforts at self- 
regulation. The industry’s “PDS code” of 
selling practices, which was administered 
by the Magazine Publishers Association’s 
central registry of magazine subscription 
solicitors, was granted a 3-year trial 
period by the FTC 3 years ago last 
month. But violations continued to the 
present time. 

Early in my own investigation of 
magazine sales abuses, I concluded that 
self-regulation was both ineffective in 
curbing abuses and, in certain respects, 
was responsible for perpetuating abuses 
through public relations efforts which 
were aimed at disarming the natural sus- 
picions of consumers, rather than dis- 
arming the agencies and the personnel 
utilizing deceptive methods and high 
pressure tactics. 

I am particularly pleased to report to 
my colleagues, many of whom have re- 
ceived magazine complaints from their 
constituents, that the FTC order encom- 
passes every major area of consumer 
trickery by these PDS agencies that I 
had urged the commission to consider. In 
some respects, the order goes beyond my 
greatest expectations. 

I am pleased to have had some small 
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role in focusing attention on the abuses 
that persisted so long, despite industry 
self-regulation. It is appropriate to 
acknowledge that my attention was di- 
rected to this problem 18 months ago by 
the “Action Express” public service col- 
umn of the Easton Express newspaper 
of Easton, Pa. 

Further, I commend the Federal Trade 
Commission and its staff for the exem- 
plary steps taken today to end these 
abuses, once and for all. 

At this point, I would like to include a 
copy of the Commission’s press release: 


FTC COMPLAINTS CHARGE MAJOR MAGAZINE 
FIRMS WIrH DECEPTIVE SALES TACTICS 


The Federal Trade Commission today an- 
nounced its intention to issue complaints 
charging four leading magazine firms with 
using deceptiye means to get long-term sub- 
scription contracts and harassing deceived 
subscribers, 

(Nore: The Commission issues a complaint 
when it has “reason to believe” that the law 
has been violated. Such action does not 
imply adjudication of the matters charged.) 

Issued under the FTC’s consent order pro- 
cedure, the proposed complaints charge vio- 
lations of law by: 

Cowles Communications, Inc., 488 Madison 
Ave., New York City; and five wholly owned 
subsidiaries—Civic Reading Club, Inc., Edu- 
cational Book Club, Inc., Home Reader Serv- 
ice, Inc., Mutual Readers League, Inc., and 
Home Reference Library, Inc., all located at 
111 Tenth St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Perfect Film & Chemical Corp., 641 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Perfect Subscription Co., 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, and a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Perfect Subscrip- 
tion, Keystone Readers’ Service, Inc., Seventh 
and Main Streets, Fort Worth, Tex. 

The Hearst Corp., 959 Eighth Ave., New 
York City, its wholly owned subsidiary, 
Periodical Publishers’ Service Bureau, Inc., 
$10 N. Superior St., Sandusky, Ohio, and In- 
ternational Magazine Service of the Mid-At- 
lantic, Inc., 2518-2524 N. Charles St., Balti- 
more, a franchise of Periodical Publishers. 

Time Incorporated, Time-Life Building, 
New York City, and its wholly owned subsidi- 
ary, Family Publications Service, Inc., 1212 
Avenue of the Americas, New York City. 

The complaints allege that the firms’ door- 
to-door salesmen and telephone solicitors 
have misrepresented the terms and condi- 
tions of contracts, which generally run from 
two to five years. It is contended that pros- 
pects have been misled into believing they 
are getting free subscriptions or special or 
reduced rates, and will be allowed to cancel 
the subscriptions. 

The complaints also charge that: 

Subscribers must pay substantially higher 
monthly payments over a substantially 
shorter period of time than claimed by 
salesmen. 

Salesmen frequently induce a customer to 
sign a contract by falsely claiming it is 
something else—such as a preference list, 
a guarantee or a route slip. 

The companies harass those they consider 
to be delinquent subscribers by telephoning 
them at unreasonable hours and falsely 
claiming that their credit rating will be ad- 
versely affected unless payment is made and 
that legal action will be taken against them. 

In these door-to-door solicitations, sales- 
men have not informed subscribers of their 
right to cancel the contract within a rea- 
sonable time or have prevented them from 
exercising this right; and this is an unfair 
practice where the subscriber incurs a long 
term obligation under these conditions and 
circumstances. 

The firms also would be required to in- 
stitute a surveillance program to insure that 
their dealers and solicitors abide by the or- 
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ders, and to stop dealing with any who con- 
tinue the deceptive practices. 

The companies have been given the op- 
portunity to advise the Commission whether 
they are interested in having the proceed- 
ing disposed of by the entry of a consent 
order. 


NATIONAL CONTINGENCY PLAN FOR 
CONTROL OF POLLUTION OF THE 
NATION'S COASTS AND WATER- 
WAYS 


(Mr. CRAMER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
had the pleasure of being with Chair- 
man Russell E. Train of the Council on 
Environmental Quality when he an- 
nounced the national contingency plan 
for control of pollution of the Nation’s 
coasts and waterways by oil and other 
hazardous materials on behalf of the 
President. This plan was prepared as a 
result of an amendment I offered to the 
Water Quality Improvement Act of 
1970—Public Law 91-224—which act 
was signed by the President on April 3 
of this year. The purpose of the act is 
to provide an effective, coordinated pro- 
gram for the control of oil spills and 
includes methods of notification, con- 
tainment of the spill, clean up and dis- 
persing the spill, restoring the environ- 
ment, recovering damages, and strong 
enforcement procedures. 

It establishes a national strike force 
team and serves as the first step in the 
provision of a complete plan to be co- 
ordinated with regional contingency 
plans and local contingency plans in 
coordination with State and local gov- 
ernments as well as private industry. 
This plan is of such interest that I am 
including it within my remarks so that 
it may appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

I am pleased to announce the newly 
developed national oil contingency plan 
to deal with oil spills but warn that it is 
merely the first step in meeting the na- 
tional objective of minimizing pollution 
from oil discharged into or upon the 
waters of the United States. 

The national oil contingency plan, pre- 
pared as a result of a requirement wrote 
into this year’s Water Quality Improve- 
ment Act, was made public today in 
Washington. The act provides for an 
appropriation of $35 million for a revolv- 
ing fund to support the contingency plan. 
In his message to Congress May 20, Presi- 
dent Nixon stated his intention to for- 
ward to Congress a request for the $35 
million to finance the plan. 

The recent oil spill in Tampa dramati- 
cally revealed how unprepared this coun- 
try is to deal effectively and efficiently 
with such a disaster. 

That experience convinced me that 
bold, new methods must be developed by 
the Federal Government, in coopera- 
tion with State and local governments 
and private agencies, to combat this 
growing threat to our environment. 

It became obvious to me that a program 
must be developed which would provide 
for discovery and notification of an oil 
spill, methods for containing the spill to 
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as limited an area as possible, cleaning up 
and disbursing the spill, restoring the en- 
vironment, recovering damages, and 
strong enforcement procedures. 

I felt thata national strike force team, 
supplemented with local strike force 
teams capable of merging with other 
strike forces within a region should be 
established. These strike forces would be 
staffed by experts and equipped with the 
most modern tools available to accom- 
plish rapid containment and immediate 
clean-up of all spills in order to minimize 
damage to the ecology. 

As a result, I successfully offered a 
number of amendments to the Water 
Quality Control Act of 1970 which at the 
time of the Tampa spill was in House- 
Senate conference. One of these amend- 
ments directed the President to prepare, 
within 60 days after the act became effec- 
tive, a national oil and hazardous mate- 
rials pollution contingency plan, the plan 
which is being presented today and which 
embraces many of the concepts I feel are 
essential if this problem is to be met. 

It should be emphasized that consid- 
erably more must be done before the 
national objective of minimizing the 
damage from oil spills is squarely met. 
In particular, much research must go 
into developing means to contain oil 
spills and the disbursement of pollutants 
without endangering the ecology. 

In discussing the plan, Chairman 
Train stated: 

As President Nixon said earlier this year, 
“Environmental problems occur today be- 
cause we were not alert enough, informed 
enough, or far-seeking enough yesterday.” 
With this National Contingency Plan in ef- 
fect, we must reduce to the minimum en- 
vironmental damage from oil spills and the 
release of other harmful materials. 

The responsibility for cleaning up or con- 
taining spills of oil or other materials which 
threaten to damage the environment belongs 
with the polluter, In those instances where 
the responsibility cannot be immediately 
assigned, or the polluter cannot handle 
cleanup properly, the Federal response un- 
der the National Contingency Plan will be 
quick and thorough in order to contain the 


pollutants and institute effective cleanup 
activities. 


In spelling out the plan, Chairman 
Train indicated that— 


The National Plan spells out duties and 
actions to be taken by the following Federal 
agencies: Department of the Interior (Fed- 
eral Water Quality Administration and 
Geological Survey); Department of Trans- 
portation (U.S. Coast Guard); Department 
of the Army, (Corps of Engineers); Depart- 
ment of the Navy; Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare; and the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness. Members of these 
agencies comprise a s National In- 
teragency Committee, ot which Interior As- 
sistant Secretary Carl L. Klein and Rear 
Admiral Robert W. Goehring are Chairman 
and Vice Chairman respectively. 

National strike forces will be established 
in various locations by the Coast Guard, to 
be made available upon request to assist dur- 
ing pollution incidents. Regional Strike 
Forces are being established as are emergency 
task forces of trained personnel at major 
U.S. ports. Regional action plans have been 
developed under the National Plan to assure 
coordinated Federal actions with State and 
local participating agencies as part of the 
overall response to spills of oil and hazard- 
ous materials. 

While the Federal role is designed to pro- 
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vide coordination of abatement and cleanup 
activities, the regional plans together pro- 
vide for an extensive national integrated re- 
sponse to pollution emergencies. 

A National Response Center has been es- 
tablished in Washington, D.C., providing 
communications, information storage, neces- 
sary personnel, and facilities to coordinate 
Federal activities. The primary agencies in- 
volved in the National Contingency Plan pro- 
vide personnel as needed for national and 
regional pollution strike forces, while day-to- 
day staffing will be provided by the Coast 
Guard and Federal Water Quality Adminis- 
tration. 

The Plan also identifies dispersants and 
other chemicals that may be used in certain 
limited circumstances and provides guide- 
lines for their use. 

A revolving fund has been established by 
the President to assure that money is avall- 
able to initiate and conduct cleanup efforts. 
The President indicated recently that he 
would request an appropriation of $35 mil- 
lion to finance cleanup operations under the 
National Contingency Plan. Those who are 
responsible for oil spills are required to re- 
imburse the revolving fund for the costs of 
abatement and cleanup. 

The Regional Plans are available for public 
information in U.S. Coast Guard District Of- 
fices and Regional Offices of the Interior De- 
partment’s Federal Water Quality Admin- 
istration. 


The contingency plan follows: 


NATIONAL OIL AND HAZARDOUS MATERIALS 
POLLUTION CONTINGENCY PLAN 


100. INTRODUCTION 


101.—-Background: 

101.1. This Plan was developed pursuant to 
the provisions of the Water Quality Im- 
provement Act of 1970 (PL 91-224). Para- 
graph 2 of Subsection C authorizes the Pres- 
ident, within 60 days after the section be- 
comes effective, to prepare and publish such 
& Plan. The Plan provides for efficient, Co- 
ordinated and effective action, to minimize 
damage from oil (and other) discharges, 
including containment, dispersal, and re- 
moval. The Plan includes (a) assignment of 
duties and responsibilities, (b) identification, 
procurement, maintenance and storage of 
equipment and supplies, (c) establishment 
of a strike force and emergency task forces, 
(d) a system of surveillance and notice, (e) 
establishment of a national center to coordi- 
nate identifying, containing, dispersing and 
removing oil, and (g) a schedule identifying 
dispersants and other chemicals that may be 
used in carrying out the Plan, the waters in 
which they may be used, and quantities 
which may be safely used. The Plan will be 
revised from time to time. 

101.2. Operation of the National Con- 
tingency Plan requires a nationwide net of 
regional contingency plans; this Plan estab- 
lishes guidelines for that nationwide net. 

102,—-Purpose and Objectives: 

102.1. This Plan (including the annexes) 
provides for a pattern of coordinated and 
integrated responses to pollution spills by 
Departments and agencies of the Federal 
government. It establishes a national re- 
sponse team and provides guidelines for the 
establishment of regional contingency plans 
and response teams. This Plan also promotes 
the coordination and direction of Federal, 
State and local response systems and encour- 
ages the development of local government 
and private capabilities to handle such pol- 
lution spills. 

102.2. The objectives of this Plan are: to 
develop appropriate preventive and pre- 
paredness measures and effective systems for 
discovering and reporting the existence of a 
pollution spill; to institute, promptly, meas- 
ures to restrict the further spread of the 
pollutant; to assure that the public health, 
welfare, and natural resources are provided 
adequate protection; to apply techniques to 
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cleanup and dispose of the collected pollu- 
tants; to provide for a scientific response to 
spills as appropriate; to provide strike forces 
of trained personnel and adequate equip- 
ment to respond to polluting spills; and to 
institute actions to recover cleanup costs 
and to effect enforcement of existing Fed- 
eral statutes and regulations issued there- 
under. Detailed guidance toward the ac- 
complishment of these objectives is con- 
tained in the basic Plan, the annexes and the 
regional plans. 

103. Scope: 

103.1. This Plan will be effective for all 
United States navigable waters including in- 
land rivers, Great Lakes, coastal territorial 
waters, and the contiguous zone and high 
seas beyond this zone where there exists a 
threat to United States waters, shoreface, or 
shelf-bottom. 

103.2. The provisions of this National Oil 
and Hazardous Materials Pollution Contin- 
gency Plan are applicable to all Federal 
agencies. Implementation of this Plan is 
compatible and complementary to currently 
effective assistance plans, agreements, se- 
curity regulations, and responsibilities based 
upon Federal statutes and Executive Orders. 

104. Abbreviations: 

104.1. Department and Agency Title Ab- 
breviations: 

DHEW—Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

DOD—Department of Defense. 

DOI—Department of the Interior. 

DOT—Department of Transportation. 

OEP—Office of Emergency Preparedness. 

FWQA—Federal Water Quality Adminis- 
tration. 

USCG—U.S. Coast Guard. 

USPHS—U.S. Public Health Service. 

COE—U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

USN—USS. Navy. 

USGS—1U.S. Geological Survey. 

104.2 Operational Title Abbreviations: 

NIC—National Interagency Committee for 
Control of Pollution by Oll and Hazardous 
Materials. 

NRC—National Response Center. 

NRT—National Response Team. 

RRC—Regional Response Center. 

RRT—Regional Response Team. 

OoSC—On-Scene Commander. 

105. Definitions (within the meaning of 
this plan) : 

105.1 Discharge—includes but is not lim- 
ited to, any spilling, leaking, pumping, 
pouring, emitting, emptying or dumping. 

105.2. Pollution Incident—is a spill, in- 
cluding an imminent threat of spill, of oil or 
other hazardous substance of such magnitude 
or significance as to require immediate re- 
sponse to contain, cleanup or dispose of the 
material to prevent a substantial threat to 
public health or welfare, which includes 
threats to fish, shellfish, wildlife, shorelines 
and beaches. 

105.3. Major disaster—is any flood, drought, 
fire, hurricane, earthquake, storm or other 
catastrophe in any part of the United States 
which, in the determination of the President, 
is or threatens to become of sufficient sever- 
ity and magnitude to warrant disaster assist- 
ance by the Federal government to supple- 
ment the effort and available resources of 
States and local governments in alleviating 
damage, hardship or suffering. 

105.4. Oil—oil of any kind or in any form, 
including, but not limited to, petroleum, fuel 
oil, sludge, oil refuse and oil mixed with 
wastes other than dredged spoil. 

105.5. Hazardous Substance—is an element 
or compound, other than oil as defined in 
105.4, which when discharged in any quan- 
tity into or upon the navigable waters of the 
United States or adjoining shorelines or the 
waters of the contiguous zone, presents an 
imminent and substantial danger to the 
public health or welfare, including, but not 
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limited to, fish, shellfish, wildlife, shorelines 
and beaches. 

105.6. Minor Spill—is a discharge of oil of 
less than 100 gallons in internal waters, or 
less than 1000 gallons in offshore waters, or a 
spill of small quantities of other substances. 
Discharges that: (1) occur in or endanger 
critical water areas; (2) generate critical 
public concern; (3) become the focus of an 
enforcement action; or (4) pose a threat to 
public health or welfare, should be classified 
as moderate or major spills depending on 
their degree of impact. 

105.7. Moderate Spill—is a discharge of oil 
of 100 gallons to 10,000 gallons in the in- 
ternal waters or 1000 gallons to 100,000 gal- 
lons in offshore waters, or a discharge of any 
material of any size that poses a threat to 
public health or welfare. 

105.8. Major Spill—is a discharge of oil of 
more than 10,000 gallons in internal waters 
or more than 100,000 gallons in offshore wa- 
ters or a discharge of any size of such nature 
and quantity that human health or welfare 
are substantially threatened. 

105.9. Potential Spill—is any accident or 
other circumstance which threatens to re- 
sult in the discharge of oil or other hazard- 
ous substance. A potential spill shall be 
classified as to severity based on the guide- 
lines above. 

105.10. Primary Agencies—those Depart- 
ments or agencies which are designated to 
have primary responsibility to promote ef- 
fective operation of this Plan. These agencies 
are: DOI, DOT, OEP, DHEW and DOD. 

105.11. United States—means the States, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

105.12. Remove or Removal—is the removal 
of oil from the water and shorelines or the 
taking of such other actions as may be 
necessary to minimize or mitigate damage 
to the public health or welfare. 

200, FEDERAL POLICY AND RESPONSIBILITY 

201. Federal Policy: 

201.1. The Congress has declared that it is 
the policy of the United States that there 
should be no discharges of oll into or upon 
the navigable waters of the United States, 
adjoining shorelines, or into or upon the 
waters of the contiguous zone, Further, the 
discharge in harmful quantities of oil into or 
upon the navigable waters of the United 
States, adjoining shorelines or into or upon 
the waters of the contiguous zone is pro- 
hibited except where permitted under Article 
IV of the International Convention for the 
Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 
1954, as amended, and where permitted in 
quantities and at times and locations or 
under such circumstances or conditions as 
the President may, by regulation, determine. 

201.2. A primary thrust of regional plans 
is to provide a Federal response capability 
at the regional level. OSC shall determine if 
the person responsible for the discharge of 
oil or other hazardous substances is taking 
adequate action to remove the pollutant or 
adequately mitigate its effects. When such 
person is taking adequate action, the prin- 
cipal thrust of Federal activities shall be to 
observe and monitor progress and to provide 
advice and counsel as may be necessary. In 
the event that the person responsible for a 
pollution incident does not act promptly, 
does not take or propose to take proper and 
appropriate actions to contain, clean up and 
dispose of pollutants or the discharger is 
unknown, further Federal response actions 
shall be instituted. 

201.3. The Federal agencies possessing fa- 
cilities or other resources which may be use- 
ful in a Federal response situation will make 
such facilities or resources available for use 
in accordance with this plan as supple- 
mented by the regional plans. Agencies 
making resources available shall make such 
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assignment consistent with operational re- 
quirements, within the limits of existing 
statutory authority. 

202. Federal Responsibility: 

202.1 Each of the primary Federal agencies 
has responsibilities established by statute, 
Executive Order or Presidential Directive, 
which may bear on the Federal response to a 
pollution incident. This plan intends to pro- 
mote the expeditious and harmonious dis- 
charge of these responsibilities through the 
recognition of authority for action by those 
agencies having the most appropriate capa- 
bility to act in each specific situation. Re- 
sponsibilities and authorities of these sey- 
eral agencies relevant to the control of pollu- 
tion incidents are detailed in the annex. In 
the development of the regional plans, 
provision shall be made to assure recognition 
of the statutory responsibilities of all in- 
volyed agencies. 

202.2. The Department of the Interior is 
responsible for administering, developing and 
revising the National Oil and Hazardous Ma- 
terials Contingency Plan and for developing 
and revising the plans in areas where the 
Coast Guard is not assigned the responsibility 
to furnish or provide for OSC’s (Sec. 306.2). 
In this activity DOI will give full considera- 
tion to the recommendations of NIC con- 
cerning the interpretation, revision and ap- 
plication of the plan. Through the resources 
of the Federal Water Quality Administration, 
DOI will provide technical expertise to NRT 
and the RRT’s relative to water pollution 
control techniques, The assessment of dam- 
age to fish and wildlife resources will be 
made by the appropriate DOI agency. 

202.3. The Department of Transportation 
through the U.S. Coast Guard, supplies ex- 
pertise in the fields of navigation, port safety 
and security, and maritime law enforcement. 
Additionally, the Coast Guard maintains 
continuously manned facilities that are ca- 
pable of command, control and surveillance 
for spills occurring on the navigable waters 
of the United States or the high seas. The 
Coast Guard is responsible for developing and 
revising those portions of the regional plans 
applicable to areas where the Coast Guard is 
assigned the responsibility to furnish or pro- 
vide for OSC’s (Sec. 306.2). DOI will pro- 
vide guidance to and coordinate with DOT 
regarding pollution control and the protec- 
tion of natural resources in the preparation 
of such plans. 

202.4 The Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness will maintain an awareness of pollution 
incidents as they develop, The normal OEP 
procedures will be followed to evaluate any 
request for a major disaster declaration re- 
ceived from a Governor of a State, If the 
President declares a major disaster under PL 
81-875 for the pollution incident, the Di- 
rector, OEP, will provide coordination and 
direction of the Federal response in accord- 
ance with OEP policies and procedures. 

202.5. The Department of Defense, consist- 
ent with its operational requirements, may 
provide assistance in critical pollution in- 
cidents and in the maintenance of naviga- 
tion channels, salvage, and removal of navi- 
gation obstructions. 

202.6. The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is responsible for providing 
expert advice and assistance relative to those 
spills that constitute a threat to public 
health. 

202.7. Any Federal agency may make re- 
sources available. Primary agencies, however, 
have the following additional responsibilities: 
for providing official representation to NIC, 
NRT, and RRT; for making information 
available as may be n ; and, for keep- 
ing RRT informed, consistent with national 
security considerations, of changes in the 
availability of resources that would affect the 
operation of this Plan. 

203. Non-Federal Responsibility: 

203.1. State and local governments, indus- 
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try groups, the academic community, and 
others are encouraged to commit resources 
for response to a spill. Their specific commit- 
ments are outlined by the regional plans. Of 
special relevance here is the organization of 
a standby scientific response capability. 


300, PLANNING AND RESPONSE ELEMENTS 


301. National Interagency Committee: 

$01.1. The National Interagency Committee 
for Control of Pollution by Oil and Hazardous 
Materials (NIC) is the principal instrumen- 
tality for plans and policies of the Federal 
preparedness and response to pollution in- 
cidents. The Committee is composed of rep- 
resentatives of the primary agencies. The rep- 
resentative of DOI will serve as Chairman of 
NIC and the representative of DOT will serve 
as Vice-Chairman, 

301.2. NIC will develop procedures to pro- 
mote the coordinated response of all Federal, 
State and local governments and private 
agencies to pollution spills, and will make 
recommendations to DOI concerning the in- 
terpretation, revision, and application of the 
National Plan. To facilitate the development 
of such procedures, NIC may request each 
agency to supply pertinent data and infor- 
mation on its response capability and operat- 
ing procedures, 

301.3. NIC will review regional contingency 
plans and make recommendations for im- 
proving the effectiveness of such plans, NIC 
will also coordinate and review reports from 
NRC and the RRC on the handling of major 
or unusual pollution incidents for the pur- 
pose of analyzing such incidents and recom- 
mending needed improvements in the contin- 
gency plans. Summary reports and other doc- 
uments of an evaluative nature will be co- 
ordinated through NIC. 

301.4. In considering the National posture 
for response to pollution incidents, the NIC 
will consider and make appropriate recom- 
mendations relating to the training of re- 
sponse team personnel, research, develop- 
ment, test and evaluation activities needed to 
support response capabilities, equipment and 
material stockpiling and other matters as the 
need arises. 

301.5. NIC will establish and maintain 
liaison with the U.S. National Committee 
for the Prevention of Pollution of the Seas 
by Oil to promote a consistent United States 
posture regarding oi] pollution control, 

302. National Response Center: 

302.1. The National Response Center 
(NRC) is the Washington, D.C., headquar- 
ters site for activities relative to pollution 
incidents. NRC will be accommodated in 
quarters described in the annex, and will 
provide communications, information stor- 
age, necessary personnel and facilities to 
promote the smooth and adequate func- 
tioning of this activity. 

303. National Response Team: 

303.1. The National Response Team (NRT) 
consists of representatives of the primary 
agencies and shall act as an emergency re- 
sponse team to be activated in the event of 
a pollution incident involving oil or other 
hazardous material which: (a) exceeds the 
response capability of the region in which it 
occurs; (b) transects regional boundaries; 
or, (c) involyes national security or presents 
a major hazard to substantial numbers of 
persons or nationally significant amounts of 
property. A representative of DOI shall be 
the Chairman and a representative of DOT 
shall be Executive Secretary of NRT. The 
Executive Secretary shall maintain records 
of the NRT activities along with national 
and regional plans for pollution emergency 
responses. When NRT is activated because 
of a water pollution emergency situation, 
the Chairman of NRT will assume the role 
of principal coordinator of NRT activities. 

303.2. A continual surveillance of incom- 
ing reports from the RRC’s will be main- 
tained in NRC. Whenever reports which re- 
quire or appear to require a national re- 
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sponse are received, the members of NRT 
will be advised of the receipt of such reports 
and NRT may be activated on the request of 
any member. 

303.3. During pollution incident opera- 
tions, NRC will act as the focal point for 
national public information releases and for 
information transfer between the OSC and 
the Washington, D.C., headquarters of the 
agencies concerned, thereby promoting rapid 
and accurate information transfer and mini- 
mizing the radiation of spurious and incom- 
plete information about any given situation. 
Public information activities are considered 
in the annex. 

303.4. During a pollution incident, NRT 
will evaluate reports coming from the OSC, 
requesting additional information as may be 
indicated. NRT will coordinate the actions 
of other regions or districts in supplying 
needed assistance to the OSC. NRT may 
recommend courses of action through RRT 
for consideration by the OSC but has no op- 
erational control of the OSC. On the basis 
of reports and information about a pollution 
incident, NRT may request other Federal, 
State, and local governments or private agen- 
cies to consider taking action under whatever 
authorities they may have to accomplish 
needed deployment of personnel to monitor 
and observe the handling of any pollution 
incident. Copies of all reports and docu- 
ments developed by NRT and RRT as a re- 
sult of pollution incidents will be provided 
to NIC for its evaluation. 

304. Regional Response Center: 

304.1. The Regional Response Center 
(RRC) is the regional site for pollution con- 
trol response activities. It will be accom- 
modated in quarters described in each re- 
gional plan and will provide communications, 
information storage and other necessary per- 
sonnel and facilities to promote the proper 
functioning and administration of the con- 
tingency plans. 

305. Regional Response Team: 

305.1. The Regional Response Team (RRT) 
consists of regional representatives of the 
primary agencies. RRT shall act as an emer- 
gency response team performing response 
functions within the region similar to those 
described for NRT. RRT will also perform re- 
view and advisory functions relative to the 
regional plan similar to those prescribed for 
NIC at the national level. Additionally, the 
RRT shall determine that a pollution inci- 
dent exists, the duration and extent of the 
Federal response, and when a shift of on- 
scene coordination from the predesignated 
OSC to another agency is indicated by the 
circumstances or progress of a pollution 
incident. 

305.2. For the purpose of the development 
of regional contingency plans, the standard 
regions developed for purposes of general 
Federal administration shall be used, except 
as may otherwise be agreed upon by the De- 
partments of Interior and Transportation on 
a case-by-case basis for operational reasons. 
Any region may be divided into subregional 
or small areas of the plan, and shall as a 
minimum be divided into areas correspond- 
ing to the areas in which the Department of 
the Interior and Coast Guard are respectively 
responsible for furnishing or providing for 
the OSC’s. 

305.3. The agency membership on RRT is 
as established by the National Contingency 
Plan; however, individuals representing the 
primary agencies may vary depending on the 
subregional area in which the incident occurs. 
Details of such representation are specified 
in each regional contingency plan. 

306. On-Scene Coordination: 

306.1. Coordination and direction of Fed- 
eral pollution control efforts at the scene 
of a spill or potentia? spill shall be accom- 
plished through an On-Scene Commander 
(OSC). The OSC is the single executive agent 
predesignated by regional plan to coordinate 
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and direct such pollution control activities 
in each area of the region. 

306.1-1. In the event of a spill of oil or 
other hazardous substance, the first Fed- 
eral official on the site, from any of the pri- 
mary agencies, shall assume coordination of 
activities under the Plan until the pre- 
designated OSC becomes available to take 
charge of the operation. 

306.1-2. The OSC shall determine pertinent 
facts about a particular spill, such as the 
nature, amount, and location of material 
Spilled, probable direction and time of travel 
of the material, resources and installations 
which may be affected and the priorities for 
protecting them, 

306.1-3. The OSC shail initiate and direct 
as required, Phase II, Phase III and Phase 
IV operations as hereinafter described. 

$06.1-4, The OSC shall call upon and direct 
the deployment of needed resources in ac- 
cordance with the regional plan to initiate 
and continue containment, countermeasures, 
cleanup, restoration, and disposal functions. 

306.1-5. The OSC shall provide necessary 
support activities and documentation for 
Phase V activities. 

306.1-6. In carrying out this plan, the OSC 
will fully inform and coordinate closely with 
RRT to ensure the maximum effectiveness 
of the Federal effort in protecting the na- 
tural resources and environment from pol- 
lution damage. 

306.1-7. It is recognized that in some 
cases the OSC, particularly where he is a 
Coast Guard Officer, may have other func- 
tions such as search and rescue, or port 
safety and security which must be per- 
formed along with pollution control func- 
tions, 

306.2. The U.S. Coast Guard is assigned 
the responsibility to furnish or provide for 
OSC’s for the high seas, coastal and con- 
tiguous zone waters, coastal and Great Lakes 
ports and harbors (and such other places 
as may be agreed upon between the Depart- 
ments of the Interior and Transportation). 
The Department of the Interior will furnish 
or provide for OSC’s in other areas. A major 
consideration in the selection of an OSC for 
& particular area will be that agency's ca- 
pability and resources for on-scene coordina- 
tion of pollution control activities, Each OSC 
and his area of responsibility will be de- 
tailed in the regional plans, 

400. FEDERAL RESPONSE OPERATIONS— 
RESPONSE PHASES 


400.1. The actions taken to respond to a 
spill or pollution incident can be separated 
into five relatively distinct classes or phases. 
For descriptive purposes, these are: Phase I. 
Discovery and Notification; Phase IT, Con- 
tainment and Countermeasures; Phase III. 
Cleanup and Disposal; Phase IV. Restoration; 
and Phase V. Recovery of Damages and En- 
forcement. It must be recognized that ele- 
ments of any one phase may take place 
concurrently with one or more other phases. 

401. Phase I—Discovery and Notification: 

401.1. Discovery of a spill may be through 
deliberate discovery procedures, such as ves- 
sel patrols, aircraft searches, or similar pro- 
cedures, or through random discovery by 
incidental observations of government agen- 
cies, private agencies, or the general public. 
In the event of deliberate discovery, the spill 
would be reported directly to the RRC. Re- 
ports from random discovery may be initially 
through fishing or pleasure boats, police de- 
partments, telephone operators, port authori- 
ties, news media, etc. Regional plans should 
provide for such reports to be channeled into 
RRC as promptly as possible to facilitate 
prompt reaction. 

401.2. The severity of the spill will deter- 
mine the reporting procedure and the par- 
ticipating Federal agencies to be notified 
promptly of the spill. The severity of the 
spill is determined by the nature and quan- 
tity of materials spilled, the location of the 
spill and the resources adjacent to the spill 
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area which may be affected by it. Regional 
plans should specify critical water use areas 
and detail alerting procedures and com- 
munication links. 

402. Phase II—Containment and Counter- 
measures: 

402.1. These are defensive actions to be 
initiated as soon as possible after discovery 
and notification of a spill or pollution in- 
cident. After the OSC determines that fur- 
ther Federal response actions are needed and 
depending on the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case, various actions may be taken. 
These may include source control procedures, 
public health protection activities, salvage 
operations, placement of physical barriers to 
halt or slow the spread of a pollutant, em- 
placement or activation of booms or barriers 
to protect specific installations or areas, con- 
trol of the water discharge from upstream 
impoundments and the employment of chem- 
icals and other materials to restrain the pol- 
lutant and its effects on water related re- 
sources. Surveillance activities will be con- 
ducted as needed to support Phase II and 
Phase III actions. 

403. Phase 11I—Cleanup and Disposal: 

403.1. This includes those actions taken to 
remove the pollutant from the water and 
related on-shore areas such as the collection 
of oil through the use of sorbers, skimmers, 
or other collection devices, the removal of 
peach sand, and safe, non-polluting disposal 
of the pollutants which are recovered in the 
cleanup process. 

404. Phase I[V—Restoration: 

404.1. This includes those actions taken to 
restore the environment to its pre-spill con- 
dition, such as replacement of contaminated 
beach sand. 

405. Phase V—Recovery of Damages and 
Enforcement: 

405.1. This includes a variety of activities, 
depending on the location of and circum- 
stances surrounding a particular spill, Re- 
covery of damages done to Federal property 
and to State and local government 
is included; however, third party damage is 
not considered in this phase. Recovery of the 
costs of cleanup is & part of this phase. En- 
forcement activities under appropriate su- 
thority such as the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended, the Refuse Act of 
1899, and State and local statutes and ordi- 
nances are also included. The collection of 
scientific and technical information of value 
to the scientific community as a basis for re- 
search and development activities and for 
the enhancement of our understanding of 
the environment may also be considered in 
this phase. It must be recognized that the 
collection of samples and necessary data 
must be performed at the proper times dur- 
ing the case for enforcement and other pur- 


406. Procedures To Be Followed for the 
Purpose of Water Pollution Control: 

406.1. The agency furnishing the OSC for 
a particular area is assigned responsibility to 
undertake and implement Phase I activities 
in that area. Other agencies should incorpo- 
rate Phase I activities into their on-going 
p: whenever practicable. Upon receipt 
of information, either from deliberate or ran- 
dom discovery activites, that a spill has oc- 
curred, the OSC and the RRT for the affected 
area will be notified. Subsequent action and 
dissemination of information will be in ac- 
cordance with the applicable regional plan. 

406.2. The OSC is assigned responsibility 
for the initiation of Phase II actions and 
should take immediate steps to effect con- 
tainment or other appropriate countermeas- 
ures. 

406.3. The OSC is assigned responsibility 
for conduct of Phase HI activities. 

406.4. The OSC is assigned responsibility 
for the conduct of Phase IV activities utiliz- 
ing techniques concurred in by the RRT. 

406.5. Phase V activities shall be carried 
out by the individual agencies in accordance 
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with existing statutes, with such assistance 
as is needed from other agencies. 

406.6 In the conduct of continuing Phase 
II actions after the determination by RRT 
that a pollution incident exists, Phase III 
activities, and continuing Phase IV activities 
after the deactivation of the RRT, water 
pollution control techniques, to the extent 
not provided for in the applicable regional 
plan, must receive the concurrence of the 
DOI representative on the RRT with respect 
to the use of chemicals (see Annex X). 


500. COORDINATING INSTRUCTIONS 


501. Delegation of Authority: 

501.1. Delegation of authority or concur- 
rence in proposed or continuing water pollu- 
tion control activities may be either verbal 
or written by the representative on RRT of 
the agency having concomitant statutory 
authority. 

502. Multi-Regional Actions: 

502.1. In the event that a spill or a poten- 
tial spill moves from the area covered by one 
contingency into another area, the authority 
to initiate pollution control actions shall 
shift as appropriate. In the event that a pol- 
lution spill or potential spill affects areas 
covered by two or more regional plans, the 
response mechanism called for by both plans 
shall be activated; however, pollution con- 
trol actions shall be fully coordinated as de- 
tailed in the regional plan. 

503. U.S. Public Vessels and Federally Op- 
erated Facilities: 

503.1. When a spill is caused by a United 
States public vessel or by a Federally con- 
trolled facility, the responsible agency shall 
provide the OSC and take the initial response 
actions, Continuing water pollution control 
actions taken under Phase II, TII, and IV 
must be concurred in by the RRT if activated 
or if the RRT is not activated, concurrence 
will be obtained from the representative on 
RRT of the agency having concomitant 
statutory authority. 

504. Nuclear Pollutions: 

504.1. In the event of a nuclear pollution 
incident the procedures of the Interagency 
Radiological Assistance Plan shall apply. 

505. Notification: 

605.1. All reports of spills or potential 
spills should be forwarded to the predesig- 
nated On-Scene Commander immediately. 
The detailed instructions for further alert- 
ing and notification and reporting proce- 
dures are contained in regional plans. 

506. General Pattern of Response Actions: 

506.1. When the On-Scene Commander re- 
ceives a report of a spill, or potential spill, 
the report should be evaluated. In most sit- 
uations, the sequence of actions shown below 
should be followed. 

506.1-1. Investigate the report to deter- 
mine pertinent information such as type and 
quantity of material, source of spill, and 
the threat posed to public health or welfare. 

606.1-2. Designate the severity of the sit- 
uation and determine the future course of 
action to be followed. 

506.1-3. Effect notification in accordance 
with regional plan. 

506.2. The result of the report probably 
can be categorized by one of five classes. Ap- 
propriate action to be taken in each specific 
type case is outlined below: 

506.2—1. If the investigation shows that the 
initial information overstated the magnitude 
or danger of the spill and there is no water 
pollution involved, it should be considered 
& false alarm and the case should be closed. 

506.2-2. If the investigation shows a minor 
spill with the discharger taking appropriate 
cleanup action, contact is made with the dis- 
charger, the situation is monitored and in- 
formation is gathered for possible enforce- 
ment action. 

506.2-3. If the investigation shows a minor 
spill with improper action being taken the 
following measures should be taken: 

a. Attempt should be made to prevent fur- 
ther discharges from the source. 
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b. The discharger should be advised of the 
proper action to be taken. 

c. If after providing advice to the dis- 
charger and this advice is not followed, the 

r should be warned of legal re- 
sponsibility for cleanup and violations of 
law. 

d. Information should be collected for pos- 
sible enforcement action, 

e. The On-Scene Commander should notify 
appropriate State and local officials. He 
should keep the Regional Response Center 
advised and initiate Phase II and III activ- 
ities as conditions warrant. 

506.2-4, When the initial report or investi- 
gation indicates that a moderate spill has oc- 
curred or that a potential moderate spill 
situation exists, the On-Scene Commander 
shouid follow the same general procedures 
as for a minor spill. Additionally, the On- 
Scene Commander should make a recommen- 
dation on declaration of a pollution incident. 

506.2-5. When the initial report indicates 
that a major spill has occurred or that a 
potential major spill situation exists, the On- 
Scene Commander should follow the same 
procedures as for minor and moderate spills. 
RRC should, however, be notified immediately 
of the situation even if the initial report has 
not been confirmed. 

507. Strike Force: 

507.1. A nucleus national level strike force, 
consisting of personnel trained, prepared and 
available to provide the necessary services to 
carry out this Plan has been established by 
the Coast Guard. This force, presently located 
on the East Coast, is being augmented and 
will soon be sited at various locations 
throughout the country. The national level 
strike force will be made available if re- 
quested to assist in response during pollution 
incidents and may be made available to assist 
during other spill situations. The national 
level strike force may be requested through 
the appropriate Coast Guard District Com- 
mander, or the Commandant, U.S. Coast 
Guard. The strike force will direct the opera- 
tion of any government-owned specialized 
pollution cleanup equipment and will func- 
tion under the OSC. 

507.2. Regional plans shall provide the 
designation of local strike force teams con- 
sisting of personnel from operating units 
within the region. They shall be trained, pre- 
pared, and available to provide necessary 
services to help carry out the plan. Regional 
plans shall specify the location of the local 
strike force teams. The services of the local 
strike force teams will be obtained through 
the appropriate Coast Guard District Com- 
mander. These teams are to be capable of 
merging with other strike forces within the 
region, or of being sent outside their own 
region. They are to be capable of supplement- 
ing the national level strike force. The local 
strike force teams should be capable of full 
independent response to all minor spill situa- 
tions and joint coordinative response to 
moderate or major spill situations or pollu- 
tion incidents. 

507.3. There shall be established at major 
ports (designated from time to time by the 
President) emergency task forces of trained 
personnel, adequate oil pollution control 
equipment and material, and a detailed oil 
pollution prevention and removal plan. These 
emergency task forces will be complementary 
to the national and local level strike forces. 
Although designed primarily for operation 
in the designated port area, they should be 
capable of operating at other locations when 
directed. Regional plans encompassing any 
such designated ports shall include a de- 
tailed port plan. 


600. FEDERAL AGENCIES 

601. Amendment of the Plan: 

601.1 The Plan shall be modified through 
procedures described in the Plan. 

602. Amendment of the Annexes: 

602.1. Annexes shall be developed or modi- 
fied by the representatives to the National 
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Interagency Committee for Control of Pol- 
lution by Oil and Hazardous Materials. 

603. Amendment of the Regional Plans: 

603.1. Regional plans may be modified by 
the Coast Guard or the Department of the 
Interior in their respective areas with the 
concurrence of the agencies affected by such 
changes. 


ANNEX I—1100. DISTRIBUTION 


1101. Plan Distribution: 

1101.1. This plan will be distributed to des- 
ignated offices within the primary agencies to 
the plan, State and interstate water pollu- 
tion control agencies and such other Federal, 
State, local and private agencies and orga- 
nizations which are cooperating with and 
participating in activities in support of the 
plan. A detailed tabulation listing the ele- 
ments of these agencies and organizations re- 
ceiving formal distribution will be main- 
tained by the NIC. 

1101.2. Included in this formal distribution 
are the following: 

Department of the Interior; 

Department of Transportation; 

Department of Defense; 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; 

Office of Emergency Preparedness; 

All State water pollution control agencies; 

All interstate water pollution control 
agencies; 

Department of Justice; and 

Other Federal, State, local and private 
agencies and organizations as appropriate. 

1101.3, Formal distribution of the plan and 
amendments will be under the direction of 
the U.S. Department of the Interior, Federal 
Water Quality Administration. 

1102. Amendment Distribution and For- 
mat: 

1102.1. Amendments to the plan and an- 
nexes will be made by sequentially numbered 
changes. Numbered changes will be effected 
by means of a transmittal sheet which iden- 
tifies the plan, the change number and date, 
the page numbers affected by the change 
and any other instructions deemed necessary 
for purposes of clarity or to make special em- 
phasis or explanation of the change. There 
will be attached to the transmittal sheet the 
revised or added pages with the change num- 
ber and current date on each page at the 
upper right hand corner. 

1102.2. Where a change can be effected 
merely by pen and ink, the transmittal sheet 
could be used to accomplish the change 
without submission of revised pages, The use 
of pen and ink changes is limited to those 
cases where existing matter is being deleted 
or is of minor extent. 

1102.8. Asterisks will be used to indicate 
changes. For line changes, an asterisk will be 
placed before and after each sentence 
changed in the left and right page margins. 
For paragraph changes, an asterisk will be 
placed before and after each paragraph 
changed and if continued on the next page, 
an asterisk will be placed at the top of the 
page and the end of the paragraph. For a 
paragraph deletion, an asterisk will be placed 
in the left margin and the paragraph num- 
ber or letter will be retained in the original 
sequence followed by the word “Rescinded” 
in parenthesis. 

1102.4. If the plan is completely rewritten, 
asterisks will not be used but supercession 
will be indicated at the bottom of the first 


page. 


ANNEX II—1200. NATIONAL INTERAGENCY 
CoMMITTEE 

1201. Name: 

1201.1. The full name of this committee is 
the National Interagency Committee for Con- 
trol of Pollution by Oil and Hazardous Ma- 
terials. It may be referred to as the National 
Interagency Committee or designated by the 
initials NIC. 
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1202. Purpose: 

1202.1. The purpose of the National Inter- 
agency Committee is to provide an advisory 
body to ensure the viability of the operating 
program of the Federal government to deal 
with spills of oil and other hazardous sub- 
stances, 

1203. Objectives: 

1203.1. The objectives of the National In- 
teragency Committee are to develop plans and 
policies to: 

1203.1-1. Promote the development of ap- 
propriate preventive and preparedness meas- 
ures and effective systems for discovering and 
reporting the existence of a pollution spill; 

1203.1—2. Institute measures to restrict the 
further spread of the pollutant; 

1203.1-3. Assure that the public health and 
welfare are provided adequate protection; 

1203.1-4. Apply techniques to cleanup and 
dispose of the collected pollutant; and, 

1203.1-5. Institute actions to recover clean- 
up costs and to effect enforcement of existing 
Federal statutes. 

1204. Functions: 

1204.1. NIC will promote the development 
of procedures to coordinate the reaction of 
all Federal, State, local government and pri- 
vate agencies to pollution spills, 

1204.2. NIC will make recommendations to 
DOI concerning the interpretation, revision 
and application of the National Contingency 
Plan. 

1204.3. NIC will review Regional Contin- 
gency Plans and make recommendations for 
improving their effectiveness. 

1204.4, NIC will coordinate and review re- 
ports from NRT and RRT on the handling 
of major and unusual pollution incidents for 
the purpose of analyzing such incidents and 
recommending needed improvements in con- 
tingency plans. 

1204.5. NIC will make appropriate evalua- 
tions of the preparedness posture of the pri- 
mary agencies toward spills of oil or hazard- 
ous substances. 

1204.6. NIC will consider and make appro- 
priate recommendations to the primary 
agencies relating to: the training response 
team personnel; research, development, test 
and evaluation activities; other matters need- 
ed to support response capabilities; equip- 
ment and material stockpiling; and other 
matters as the need arises. 

1204.7. NIC will establish and maintain 
liaison with the US. National Committee 
for the Prevention of Pollution of the Seas 
by Oil to promote a consistent United States 
posture regarding oil pollution control. 

1204.8. NIC will review and evaluate amend- 
ments proposed for the Regional Contingency 
Plans. 

1204.9. NIC will consider and recommend 
to the Secretary of the Interior modifica- 
tions or amendments to the annex section 
of the National Contingency Plan. 

1205. Composition: 

1205.1. The NIC shall be comprised of rep- 
resentatives of the primary agencies of this 
plan, 

1205.2. Each primary agency shall desig- 
nate a representative and an alternate to 
the National Interagency Committee. The 
Chairman of the NIC shall be notified in 
writing of such designations. 

1205.3. The representative of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior shall serve as Chairman 
of the committee and the representative of 
the Department of Transportation as Vice- 
Chairman. 

1205.4. Provision may be made for ob- 
servers and consultants on a non-reimburs- 
able basis from other Federal, State, or local 
agencies, and industry as circumstances 
warrant. 


ANNEX ITI—1300. NATIONAL RESPONSE 

CENTER AND NATIONAL RESPONSE TEAM 
1301, National Response Center Location: 
1301.1. The National Response Center 
(NRC) for control of pollution by oil and 
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hazardous materials is established at the 
United States Coast Guard Headquarters, 
Washington, D.C. 

1302. NRC Purpose: 

1302.1. The purpose of the NRC is to pro- 
vide physical facilities for coordination and 
control of an incident should national level 
involvement be required. 

1303. Responsibility for NRC: 

1303.1 The Commandant, U.S. Coast Guard, 
will provide the necessary communications 
and plotting facilities and equipment, This 
will include: 

1303.1-1. Telephone branch lines. 

1303.1-2. Teletype circuits. 

1303.1-3. Adequate charts of U.S. navi- 
gable waters, the continental shelf and the 
Ocean areas adjacent to U.S. territorial 
waters. 

1303,1-4, Technical library on oil and haz- 
ardous materials pollution, 

1303.1-5.. Plotting and display provisions 
to visually depict the geographic position, 
movement and extent of the pollutant. 

1303.2. Primary agencies will furnish com- 
petent personnel to man the NRC as required 
and furnish appropriate technical manuals 
and materials and such administrative sup- 
port as required. 

1303.3 The Coast Guard Duty Officer, pur- 
suant to his standing instructions, will pro- 
vide initial notification of a pollution inci- 
dent to the DOT member who will promptly 
notify the other members of NRT. 

1304. Communications Services Available: 

1304.1. Telephone (voice) services avail- 
able include: 

1304,1-1. AUTOVON (Automated Voice Net- 
work)—general purpose switched voice net- 
work of Defense Communications Systems, 
which serves Continental U.S., Alaska, Eu- 
rope, Pacific and Panama; 

1304.1-2. Washington Tactical Switch- 
board-Pentagon terminal of the tactical tele- 
phone system, operated by USAF; 

1304,1-8. PTS-GSA operated government 
administrative telephone system; and 

1304.1-4, SARTEL—Search and Rescue 
Command Coordination telephone network 
including leased Hotline telephone net ex- 
tending from Halifax to New Orleans. 

1304.2. Teletype services available include: 

1304.2-1. AUTODIN—A defense communi- 
cations worldwide (high speed user data com- 
munications system operated for and man- 
aged by the DCA to provide both direct user 
to user and store and forward message 
switching service for DOD and other govern- 
ment agencies) ; 

1304.2~-2. SARLANT—Coast Guard leased 
teletype system extending from Massachu- 
setts to Texas (used to control and coordinate 
SAR incidents under CEA and handles other 
operational traffic and priority administra- 
tive communications) ; 

1304.2-8. SARPAC—Same as (2) for the 
West Coast U.S.; and 

1304.24. TWX—Teletypewriter exchange 
service links 50,000 CONUS industry and 
government offices. 

1305. Weather Information: 

1305.1. Telephone (voice) with the Weather 
Bureau for domestic and oceanic weather and 
forecasted conditions. 

1306. Ocean Conditions: 

1306.1. Telephone and teletype connections 
are available for ocean surface conditions 
and forecasts for the Atlantic/Gulf from 
Fleetweather Central, Norfolk, Virginia or 
for the Pacific from Fleetweather Central, 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 

1307-1309. (Reserved Numbers) : 

1310. National Response Team Member- 
ship: 

1310.1. The National Response Team (NRT) 
shall consist of representatives of the pri- 
Mary agencies. Each agency shall designate 
a sufficient number of alternates to ensure 
representation in the event that the member 
is unavailable. 
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1311. NRT Organization: 

1311.1. The representative of DOI shall be 
the Chairman and the representative of DOT 
shall be Executive Secretary of NRT. The 
Executive Secretary shall maintain records 
of the NRT activities along with national and 
regional plans for pollution emergency re- 
sponses, When NRT is activated because of a 
water pollution emergency situation, the 
Chairman of NRT will assume the role of 
principal coordinator of NRT activities. 

1312. NRT Purpose: 

1312.1. The NRT shall act as an emergency 
response team to be activated in the event of 
a pollution incident involving oil or other 
hazardous substances which: (2) exceeds the 
response capability of the region in which it 
occurs; (b) transects regional boundaries; or 
(c) involves national security or presents a 
major hazard to substantial numbers of per- 
sons or nationally significant amount of 
property. 

1313. NRT Activation: 

1313.1. The NRT may be activated by any 
primary agency through its representative on 
the NRT. 

1313.2. Each representative, or an appro- 
priate alternate, shall be notified immediately 
of activation of NRT. 

1314. NRT Functions: 

1314.1. When activated during a pollution 
incident the NRT will: 

1314.1-1. Evaluate reports coming from the 
OSC, requesting additional information as 
may be indicated; 

1314.1-2. Coordinate the actions of other 
regions or districts in supplying needed as- 
sistance to the OSC; 

1314.1-3. Recommend courses of action 
through RRT for consideration by the OSC; 

1314.14. Request, as appropriate, other 
Federal, State, local government or private 
agencies to consider taking action under 
whatever authorities they may have to ac- 
complish needed objectives for the purpose 
of pollution control; 

1314.1-5. Recommend the deployment of 
personnel to observe the handling of a pol- 
lution incident; and 

1314.1-6. Establish the National News Of- 
fice as prescribed in Annex VI. 

1314.2. Between periods of emergency ac- 
tivations the NRT will: 

1314.2-1. Maintain a readiness posture to 
respond to a nationally significant spill of oil 
or other hazardous substance; 

1314.2-2. Maintain a continuing surveil- 
lance of incoming reports from all RRT’s and 
activate NRT whenever appropriate; and, 

1314.2-8. Forward copies of reports and 
documents developed by NRT and the RRT’s 
relative to pollution incidents to the NIC for 
their information and evaluation. 


ANNEX IV—1400 PRIMARY AGENCIES REGIONAL 
AND DISTRICT BOUNDARIES 


1400. Geographical Boundaries: 

1400.1. Maps showing regional and district 
boundaries of the primary agencies and ad- 
dress and telephone lists for the principal 
fleld offices of these agencies follow. 

1400.2. Regional planning will be based on 
the Standard Administrative Regions deline- 
ated on the map—1406. 


Agency 

1401. Department of the Interlor—FWQA. 

1402. Department of Transportation— 
USCG. 

1403. Department of Defense. 

1403.1 U.S. Army Corps of Engineers—Divi- 
sion and District Offices. 

1403.2. U.S. Army Continental Army Com- 
mands. 

1403.3. U.S. Navy Naval Districts. 

1403.4. U.S, Air Force Reserve Regions. 

1404. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare—Regional Offices. 

1405. Office of Emergency Preparedness— 
Regional Offices. 
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1406. Standard Administrative Regions. 
1401. Department of the Interior—Federal 

Water Quality Administration Regional 

Offices 

Northeast Region, FWQA, Rm. 2303, John 
F. Kennedy Federal Office Building, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02203; Telephone: 617 
223-7210. 

Middle Atiantic Region, FWQA, 918 Em- 
met Street, Charlottesville, Virginia 22901, 
Telephone: 703 296-1376. 

Southeast Region, FWQA, Suite 300, 1421 
Peachtree Street, NE, Atlanta, Georgia 
30309, Telephone: 404 526-5737. 

Ohio Basin Region, FWQA, 4676 Columbia 
Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 45226, Telephone: 
513 871-6200. 

Northwest Region, FWQA, Rm. 570—Pit- 
tock Block, Portland, Oregon 97205, Tele- 
phone: 503 226-3915. 

Great Lakes Region, FWQA, Rm. 410, 33 
East Congress Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
60605, Telephone: 312 828-5250. 

Missouri Basin Region, FWQA, 911 Walnut 
Street, Rm. 702, Kansas City, Missouri 64106, 
Telephone: 816 374-5493. 

South Central Region, FWQA, 3rd Floor, 
1402 Elm Street, Dallas, Texas 75202, Tele- 
phone: 214 749-2161. 

Southwest Region, FWQA, 760 Market 
Street, San Francisco, California 94102, Tele- 
phone: 415 556-5876. 


1402. U.S. Department of Transportation, U.S. 
Coast Guard Districts 

First Coast Guard District, J. F. Kennedy 
Federal Bldg., Government Center, Boston, 
Mass. 02203, Duty Officer: 617-223-3645. 

Second Coast Guard District, Federal 
Building, 1520 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
63103, Duty Officer: 314-622-4614. 

Third Coast Guard District, Governors Is- 
land, New York, N.Y. 10004, Duty Officer: 
212-264-4800. 

Fifth Coast Guard District, Federal Bidg. 
431 Crawford Street, Portsmouth, Va. 23705, 
Duty Officer: 703-393-6081. 

Seventh Coast Guard District, Room 1018, 
Federal Bidg., 51 SW. ist Avenue, Miami, 
Fla., 33130, Duty Officer: 305-350-5611. 

Eight Coast Guard District Customhouse, 
New Orleans, La. 70130, Duty Officer: 504- 
527-6225. 

Ninth Coast Guard District, 1240 East 9th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio 44199, Duty Officer: 
216-522-3983. 

Eleventh Coast Guard District, Heartwell 
Bidg., 19 Pine Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 
90802, Duty Officer: 213-437-2944 (FTS) 213- 
437-2941 (Commercial). 

Twelfth Coast Guard District, 630 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94126, Duty Of- 
ficer: 415-556-5500. 

Thirteenth Coast Guard District, 618 2d 
Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 98104, Duty Officer: 
206-624-2902. 

Fourteenth Coast Guard District, 677 Ala 
Moana Blvd., Honolulu, Hawaii 96813, Duty 
Officer: (Hono) 588-841 (Commercial Only), 
Autovon, 315-732-4800 Drop 223. 

Seventeenth Coast Guard District, P.O. 
Box 3-5000, Juneau, Alaska 99801, Duty Of- 
ficer: 907-586-7340 (Commercial Only). 


1403. Department of Defense, U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers 

1403.1. Division and district offices 

U.S. Army Engineers Division, Lower Missis- 
sippi Valley, Corner Crawford and Walnut 
Streets, P.O. Box 80, Vicksburg, Miss. 39180, 
Tel. Duty Hours—601 636-1311, Nonduty 
Hours—601 635-9357. 

U.S. Army Engineers District, Memphis, 668 
Federal Office Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
38103, Tel. Duty Hours—901 534-3221, Non- 
duty Hours—901 397-7501. 

U.S. Army Engineers District, New Orleans, 
P.O. Box 60267, Foot of Prytania Street, New 
Orleans, La. 70160, Tel. Duty Hours—504 865- 
1121, Nonduty Hours—504 865-1041, 504 861-- 
2203. 
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U.S. Army Engineers District, St. Louis, 906 
Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 63101. Tel. Duty 
Hours—314 368-2817, Nonduty Hours—314 
726-4735. 

U.S. Army Engineers District, Vicksburg, 
P.O. Box 60, USPO & Courthouse, Vicksburg, 
Miss. 39180, Tel. Duty Hours—601 636-1311, 
Nonduty Hours—601 636-7111. 

U.S. Army Engineers Division, Missouri 
River, P.O. Box 103 Downtown Station, USPO 
& Courthouse, 215 North 17th Street, Omaha, 
Nebraska 68101, Tel. Duty Hours—402 221- 
1221, Nonduty Hours—402 453-0202. 

U.S. Army Engineers District, Kansas City, 
700 Federal Office Building, 601 E, 12th Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106, Tel. Duty Hours— 
816 374-3896, Nonduty Hours—913 649-6086. 

U.S. Army Engineers District, Omaha, 7410 
USPO & Courthouse, 215 North 17th Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska 68102, Tel. Duty Hours— 
402 221-1221, Nonduty Hours—402 453-0202. 

U. S. Army Engineers Division, New Eng- 
land, 424 Trapelo Road, Waltham, Mass. 
02154, Tel. Duty Hours—617 894-2400, Non- 
duty Hours—617 894-2404, 

U.S. Army Engineers Division, North At- 
lantic, 90 Church Street, New York, N.Y. 
10007, Tel. Duty Hours—212 264-3311, Non- 
duty Hours—212 269-2491. 

U.S. Army Engineers District, Baltimore, 
P.O. Box 1715, 31 Hopkins Plaza, Baltimore, 
Md, 21203, Tel. Duty Hours—301 962-3311, 
Nonduty Hours—301 828-5195. 

U.S. Army Engineers District, New York, 26 
Federal Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10007, Tel. 
Duty Hours—212 264-3311, Nonduty Hours— 
212 264-3311. 

U.S. Army Engineers District, Norfolk, Ft. 
Norfolk, 803 Front Street, Norfolk, Va. 23510, 
Tel. Duty Hours—703 625-8201, Nonduty 
Hours—703 622-7043. 

U.S. Army Engr Dist, Philadelphia, U.S. 
Custom House, 2nd and Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19106, Tel. Duty 
Hours—215 597-3311, Nonduty Hours—215 
649-5702. 

U.S. Army Engr Div, North Central, 536 S. 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 60605, Tel. Duty 
Hours—312 353-6385, Nonduty Hours—312 
646-2183. 

U.S. Army Engr Dist, Buffalo, 1776 Niagara 
Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 14207, Tel. Duty Hours— 
716 876-5454, Nonduty Hours—716 876-5454. 

U.S. Army Engr Dist, Chicago, 219 S. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois 60604, Tel. 
Duty Hours—312 353-6406, Nonduty Hours— 
312 646-2183. 

U.S. Army Engr Dist, Detroit, P.O. Box 1027, 
150 Michigan Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48231, 
Tel. Duty Hours—313 963-1261, Nonduty 
Hours—313 568-2840. 

U.S. Army Engr Dist, Rock Island, Clock 
Tower Building, Rock Island, Illinois 61201, 
Tel. Duty Hours—309 788-6361, Nonduty 
Hours—309 762-0658. 

U.S. Army Engr Dist, St. Paul, 1210 USPO 
and Customhouse, St. Paul, Minnesota 55101, 
Tel. Duty Hours—612 725-7506, Nonduty 
Hours—612 941-2060. 

U.S. Army Engr Dist, Lake Survey, 630 Fed- 
eral Bldg. and U.S. Courthouse, Detroit, 
Michigan 48226, Tel. Duty Hours—313 226— 
6161, Nonduty Hours—313 568-2840. 

U.S. Army Engr Div, North Pacific, 220 S.W. 
8th Street, Portland, Oregon 97209, Tel. 
Duty Hours—503 226-3361, Nonduty Hours— 
503 224-3275. 

U.S. Army Engr Dist, Alaska, P.O. Box 
7002, Anchorage, Alaska 99501, Tel. Duty 
Hours—907 752-9114, Nonduty Hours—907 
279-1132. 

U.S. Army Engr Dist, Portland, P.O. Box 
2946, 2850 S.E., 82nd Avenue, Portland, Ore- 
gon 97208, Tel. Duty Hours—503 771-4441, 
Nonduty Hours—503 771-1305. 

U.S. Army Engr Dist, Seattle, 1519 Alaskan 
Way, South Seattle, Washington 98134, Tel. 
Duty Hours—206 682-2700, Nonduty Hours— 
206 682-2700. 

U.S. Army Engr Dist, Walla Walla, Bldg 602, 
City-County Airport, Walla Walla, Wash- 
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ington 99362, Tel. Duty Hours—509 525-5500, 
Nonduty Hours—509 525-3178. 

U.S. Army Engr Div, Ohio River, P.O. Box 
1159, 550 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45201, 
Tel. Duty Hours—513 684-3001, Nonduty 
Hours—513 561-3758. 

U.S. Army Engr Dist, Huntington, P.O. Box 
2127, 502 8th Street, Huntington, W. Va. 
25721, Tel. Duty Hours—304 529-2318, Non- 
duty Hours—304 525-8332. 

U.S. Army Engr Dist, Louisville, 830 West 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 40202, Tel, Duty 
Hours—502 582-5011, Nonduty Hours—812 
256-3371. 

U.S. Army Engr. Dist., Nashville, P.O. Box 
1070, 306 Federal Office Building, Nashvlile, 
Tenn. 37202, Tel. Duty Hours—615 242-8321, 
Nonduty Hours—615 242-2769, 615 352-2871. 

U.S. Army Engr. Dist., Pittsburgh, 2032 
Federal Bidg., 1000 Liberty Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15222, Tel. Duty Hours—412 644- 
$311, Nonduty Hours—412 366-0947. 

U.S. Army Engr. Div., Pacific Ocean Bldg. 
96, Ft. Armstrong, Honolulu, Hawaii 96813, 
Tel. Duty Hours—808 40-0531, Nonduty 
Hours—808 5432-033. 

U.S. Army Engr. Dist., Honolulu, Bldg. 96, 
Ft. Armstrong, Honolulu, Hawaii 96813, Tel. 
Duty Hours—808 403711, Nonduty Hours— 
808 868846. 

U.S. Army Engr. Div., South Atlantic, 510 
Title Bldg, 30 Pryor St, S.W. Atlanta, 
Georgia 30303, Tel. Duty Hours—404 526- 
0111, Nonduty Hours—404 233-7837. 

U.S. Army Engr. Dist., Charleston, P.O. 
Box 919, Federal Building, 334 Meeting 
Street, Charleston, S.C. 29402, Tel. Duty 
Hours—803 577-4171, Nonduty Hours—s803 
166-5772. 

U.S. Army Engr. Dist., Jacksonville, Federal 
Building, 400 West Bay Street, Jacksonville, 
Florida 32202, Tel. Duty Hours—904 791- 
2011, Nonduty Hours—904 389-8268. 

U.S. Army Engr. Dist., Mobile, P.O. Box 
2288, 2301 Airport Blvd., Mobile, Alabama 
36601, Tel. Duty Hours—205 473-0311, Non- 
duty Hours—205 473-7362. 

U.S. Army Engr. Dist., Savannah, P.O. Box 
889, 200 East Saint Julian St., Savannah, 
Ga. 31402, Tel. Duty Hours—912 233-8822, 
Nonduty Hours—912 233-8825. 

US. Army Engr. Dist., Wilmington, P.O. 
Box 1890, 308 Federal Building, U.S. Court- 
house, Wilmington, N.C. 28401, Tel. Duty 
Hours—919 763-9971, Nonduty Hours—919 
762-7035. 

U.S. Army Engr. Div., South Pacific, 630 
Sansome St., Rm., 1216, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 94111, Tel. Duty Hours—415 556-9000, 
Nonduty Hours—415 556-0914. 

U.S. Army Engr. Dist., Los Angeles, P.O. 
Box 2711, 300 North Los Angeles St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90053, Tel. Duty Hours—213 
688-5522, Nonduty hours—213 688-5522. 

U.S. Army Engr. Dist., Sacramento, 650 
Capitol Mall, Sacramento, Calif. 95814, Tel. 
Duty Hours—916 449-2000, Nonduty Hours— 
916 452-1535. 

U.S. Army Engr. Dist., San Francisco, 100 
McAllister Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94102, 
Tel. Duty Hours—415 556-9000, Nonduty 
Hours—415 556-3660. 

U.S. Army Engr. Div., Southwestern, 1114 
Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 75202, Tel. 
Duty Hours—214 748-5611, Nonduty Hours— 
214 526-5007. 

U.S. Army Engr. Dist., Albuquerque, P.O. 
Box 1580, 517 Gold Avenue SW., Albuquerque, 
N. M. 87103, Tel. Duty Hours—505 843-0311, 
Nonduty Hours—505 298-4556. 

US. Army Engr. Dist., Fort Worth, P.O. 
Box 17300, 819 Taylor Street, Fort Worth, 
Texas 76102, Tel. Duty Hours—817 334-3011, 
Nonduty Hours—817 451-4420. 

U.S. Army Engr. Dist., Galveston, P.O. Box 
1229, Galveston, Texas 177550, Tel. Duty 
Hours—713 763-1211, Nonduty Hours—713 
762-0314. 

U.S. Army Engr. Dist., Little Rock, P.O. Box 
867, 700 W. Capitol, Little Rock, Ark. 72203, 
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Tel. Duty Hours—501 372-4361, 
Hours—501 372-2011. 

US. Army Engr. Dist., Tulsa, P.O. Box 61, 
224 South Boulder, Tulsa, Oklahoma 74103, 
Tel. Duty Hours—918 584-7151, Nonduty 
Hours—918 587-0311. 

1403.2. U.S. Army, Continental Commands 

Headquarters, U.S. Continental Army Com- 
mand, Ft. Monroe, Virginia 23351, Tel. 24 
hours a day 703 727-2256. 

Headquarters, First United States Army, 
Ft. George G. Meade, Maryland 20755, Tel. 
24 hours a day 301 677-2082. 

Headquarters, Third United States Army, 
Ft. McPherson, Georgia 30330, Tel. Duty 
Hours—404 752-2105, Nonduty Hours—404 
752-3606. 

Headquarters, Fourth United States Army, 
Ft. Sam Houston, Texas 78234, Tel. Duty 
Hours—551 221-5347, Nonduty hours—512 
221-4746. 

Headquarters, Fifth United States Army, 
Chicago, Illinois 60615, Tel. Duty Hours—312 
926-3145, Nonduty Hours—312 926-2238. 

Headquarters, Sixth United States Army, 
Presidio of San Francisco, California 94129, 
Tel. Duty Hours—415 561-3891, Nonduty 
Hours—415 561-2497. 

Headquarters, Military District, Washing- 
ton, Washington, D.C. 20315, Tel. 24 hours 
& day 202 697-3722. 


1403.3 U.S. Navy, naval districts. 


Headquarters, lst Naval District, 495 Sum- 
mer Street, Boston, Massachusetts, Tel. (617) 
LI 2-5100. 

Headquarters, 3rd Naval District, 90 Church 
Street, New York, New York 10007, Tel. (212) 
RE 2-9100. 

Headquarters, 4th Naval District, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 19112, Tel. (215) 755- 
4114. 

Headquarters, 5th Naval District, Norfolk, 
Virginia 23511, Tel. (703) 444-3589. 

Headquarters, 6th Naval District, Naval 
Base, Charleston, South Carolina 29408, Tel. 
(803) 743-2650. 

Headquarters, 8th Naval District, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana 70140, Tel. (504) 366-2311. 

Headquarters, 9th Naval District, Building 
I, Great Lakes, Illinois 60088, Tel. (312) 
688-4810. 

Headquarters, 10th Naval District San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, Tel. (809) 722-0080. 

Headquarters, 11th Naval District, San 
Diego, California 92130, Tel. (714) 235-3401. 

Headquarters, 12th Naval District, Federal 
Office Building, 59 Fulton Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California 94102, Tel. (415) 621-3828. 

Headquarters, 13th Naval District, Seattle, 
Washington 98115, Tel. (206) AT 3-5200. 

Headquarters, 14th Naval District, Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, Tel. (808) 40053 Ext. 22101. 

Headquarters, 15th Naval District, Fort 
Amador Canal Zone, Canal Zone 882226. 

Headquarters, 17th Naval District, Kodiak, 
Alaska, Tel. (205) 487-5891. 

Headquarters, Naval District, Washington, 
D.C., Washington Navy Yard, Washington, 
D.C. 20390, Tel. (202) OX 3-2572 or OX 3- 
2670. 


1403.4 U.S. Air Force Reserve Regions 


First Air Force Reserve Region, Andrews 
Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20331, Tel. 
Duty Hours—301 981-2345, Nonduty Hours— 
301 981-9111. 

Fourth Air Force Reserve Region, Randolph 
Air Force Base, Texas 78148, Tel. Duty 
Hours—512 729-3350, Nonduty Hours—512 
652-1110. 

Sixth Air Force Reserve Region, Hamilton 
Air Force Base, California 94934, Tel. Duty 
Hours—415 883-3811, Nonduty Hours—415 
883-7711. 

Third Air Force Reserve Region, Dobbins 
Air Force Base, Georgia 30060, Tel. Duty 
Hours—404 428-4461 /x-741, Nonduty Hours— 
404 428-4461. 

Fifth Air Force Reserve Region, Selfridge 
Air Force Base, Michigan 48045, Tel. 24 hours 
a day 313 465-1241, ext. 5240, 4233. 
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1404, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Regional Offices 


Region I, H.E.W., John F. Kennedy Federal 
Office Building, Boston, Massachusetts 02203, 
Tel. (617) 223-6884. 

Region Il, H.E.W., Federal Building, 26 
Federal Plaza, New York, New York 10007, 
Tel. (212) 264-2525. 

Region III, HE.W., 220 7th Street, N.E., 
ee Virginia 22901, Tel. (703) 296- 

Region IV, HE.W., Peachtree-Seventh 
Building, 50 7th Street, N.E., Room 404, At- 
lanta, Georgia 30323, Tel. (404) 526-5214. 

Region V, H.E.W., New Post Office Building, 
Room 712, 433 West Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60617, Tel. (312) 353-7830. 

Region VI, H.E.W., 1114 Commerce Street, 
Dallas, Texas 75202, Tel. (214) 749-2827. 

Region VII, H.E.W., Federal Office Building, 
601 East 12th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 
64106, Tel. (816) 374-3307. 

Region VIII, H.E.W., Federal Office Build- 
ing, Room 9017, 19th & Stout Streets, Denver, 
Colorado 80202, Tel. (303) 297-3283. 

Region IX, H.E.W., Federal Office Building, 
50 Fulton Street, San Francisco, California 
94102, Tel. (415) 556-1210. 

Region X, H.E.W., Arcade Building, Mezza- 
nine Floor, 1319 Second Avenue, Seattle, 
Washington 98101, Tel. (206) 583-5561. 


1405. Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
Regional Offices 


Region 1. Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
Maynard, Massachusetts 07154, Tel. (617) 
897-9381, FTS (617) 897-9381 (plus ext.), 
DTWX 710-347-1307, 


Region 2, Office of Emergency Pre ess 


Olney, Maryland 20832, Tel. (301) 921-5512, 
FTS 122-5512, DTWX 710-828-9785. 
Region 3, Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
Thomasville, Georgia 31792, Tel. (912) 226- 
hes FTS (912) 226-1761, DIWX 810-785- 


Region 4, Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
Federal Center, Battle Creek, Michigan 49016, 
Tel. (616) 962-6251, FTS (616) 962-6251, 
DTWX 810-276-2220. 

Region 5, Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
Denton Federal Center, Denton, Texas 76201, 
Tel. (817) 387-5811, FTS (214) 749-2747, 
DTWX 910-890-5791. 

Region 6, Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
Denver Federal Center, Building 710, Denver, 
Colorado 80225, Tel. (303) 237-8271, FTS 
(303) 237-8271, DTWX 910-937-0731. 

Region 7, Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
Santa Rosa, California 95403, Tel. (707) 544— 
eg FTS (707) 544-1334, DTWX 510-744- 

Region 8, Office of Emergency Preparedness 
Bothell, Washington 98011, Tel. (206) 486- 
0721, FTS (206) 486-0284 DTWX 910-499- 
2811. 

ANNEX V—1500. COMMUNICATIONS AND 
REPORTS 


1501. Purpose: 

1501.1 The communications concerning an 
oil or hazardous substance spill are an inte- 
gral and significant part of the operations. 
The same precepts govern in these instances 
as do' other operations in which the Coast 
Guard, FWQA and other operating agencies 
are involved. 

1502. Objectives: 

1502.1. The objectives of the communica- 
tions and reports are: 

1502.1-1. To speed the flow of information 
pertaining to an incident; 

1502.1-2. To relay advice, instructions and 
reports pertaining to an incident; and 

1502.1-3. To provide for alerting, notifica- 
tion, surveillance and warning of a pollu- 
tion incident. 

1503. Communications Procedures: 

1503.1 Normal communication circuits of 


1 Region III office will be moved to Phila- 
delphia in the near future. 
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each primary agency may be used to ef- 
fectuate this plan. The national and district 
or regional offices and telephone numbers of 
primary alerting and notification offices of 
interested agencies will be maintained in 
NRC and as appropriate in RRC. 

1503.2 The initial reporting of a pollution 
incident will be in accordance with the in- 
formation and format as described in the 
regional plans. 

1503.3 SITREPS (Situation Reports) will 
be submitted by RRT and NRT in a time- 
ly manner as developments occur and at 0800 
and 2000 local time on each day of the oper- 
ation. 

1504. Pollution Incident Reports: 

1504.1 At the conclusion of Federal activ- 
ity resulting from a pollution incident, any 
OSC involved will submit a complete report 
of the incident and the actions taken, pur- 
suant to applicable directives of his own 
agency. Copies will be furnished to the NRT 
or RRT, as appropriate, for submission to 
the NIC, together with any other pertinent 
information available to the forwarding 
group. The NIC will then evaluate each in- 
cident and will make appropriate recommen- 
dations. 


ANNEX VI—1600. PUBLIC INFORMATION 


1601. Introduction: 

1601.1. When a major national pollution 
incident occurs it is imperative that the 
public be provided promptly with accurate 
information on the nature of the incident 
and what steps are being taken to correct 
the problem. This policy must be followed 
to obtain understanding from the public, 
ensure cooperation from all interested parties 
and to check the spread of misinformation. 
National Administration policy and the 
Freedom of Information Act both call for 
maximum disclosure of information, 

1602. National News Office: 

1602.1. When the NRT is activated, the 
team chairman will contact the most appro- 
priate primary agency and ask it to detail a 
professional information officer to establish 
and direct a National News Office. Requests 
by the Director of the National News Office 
for an appropriate number of professional 
and clerical assistants will be met by one or 
more of the primary agencies. 

1602.2. The Director of the National News 
Office will be responsible for overall super- 
vision of public information activities, While 
the Director of the Regional News Office witl 
have considerable freedom in responding to 
news inquiries, he will work under the direc- 
tion of the Director of the National News 
Office. The closest possible coordination will 
be maintained between the National News 
Office in Washington and the Regional News 
Office. 

1602.3. Promptly after his designation, the 
Director of the National News Office will 
contact the White House Press Office and 
the Office of the Director of Communications 
for the Federal Government to arrange what- 
ever information assistance may be required 
by these offices. 

1602.4. Al! written news releases involving 
major policy considerations will be cleared 
by the Chairman of the NRT or in his ab- 
sence the Executive Secretary. Situation re- 
ports and other factual releases will not 
require formal clearance. 

1602.5. The Director of the National News 
Office will have free access to meetings of 
the NRT and will be consulted on the pos- 
sible public reaction to the courses of ac- 
tion under consideration by the NRT. 

1602.6. At appropriate intervals the Direc- 
tor of the National News Office may arrange 
news conferences at which the Chairman of 
the NRT, the OSC or other informed officials 
will make progress reports and respond to 
questions from the media representatives. 

1602.7. The Director of the National News 
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Office will keep appropriate press offices 
posted on developments. These include the 
press offices of the Secretaries or Director 
of the primary agencies to the National Con- 
tingency Plan; Governors, Senators, and Rep- 
resentatives whose States or Districts are 
affected by the incident; and, the Mayor and 
other responsible local officials in affected 
communities, 

1602.8. As long as public interest warrants, 
at least one written news release a day or 
status report will be issued by the National 
News Office and the Regional News Office re- 
porting p in controlling the incident 
and other developments. 

1602.9. The National News Office will be 
provided with adequate space, telephones, 
typewriters, communications equipment and 
other supplies by the U.S. Coast Guard at 
U.S. Coast Guard Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D.C., where the NRC is housed. The Di- 
rector of the National News Office will deter- 
mine what equipment and supplies are need- 
ed to ensure an orderly flow of information 
and to accommodate visiting members of 
the news media. 

1603. Regional News Office: 

1603.1. When an RRT declares a pollution 
incident, the Chairman will contact the most 
appropriate agency and ask it to detail a 
professional public information officer to 
establish and direct a Regional News Office. 
The Regional News Office should be set up at 
or near the location where the OSC is sta- 
tioned. Requests by the Director of the Re- 
gional News Office for appropriate profession- 
al and clerical assistance will be met by one 
or more of the primary agencies. 

1603.2. The Director of the Regional News 
Office will follow the procedures outlined 
above for the Director of National News Of- 
fice in contacting the press offices of State 
and local officials, in arranging appropriate 
public information Haison with industries 
and other concerned interests, and in issu- 
ing at least one daily written news release. 

1603.3. All news releases involving major 
policy considerations will be cleared by the 
Chairman of the RRT or in his absence, the 
Executive Secretary. Situation reports and 
other factual releases will not require formal 
clearance. 

1603.4 The Director of the Regional News 
Office will have free access to meetings of 
the RRT and should be consulted on the 
possible public reaction to the courses of 
action under consideration by the RRT. 

1603.5 The Regional News Office will be 
provided with adequate space, telephones, 
typewriters, communications equipment and 
other supplies by the primary agency which 
is providing the headquarters for the RRT. 
The Director of the Regional News Office 
will determine what equipment and supplies 
are needed to ensure an orderly flow of in- 
formation and to accommodate visiting 
members of the news media. 

1604. Washington, D.C., Public Informa- 
tion Contact: 

1604.1. If the NRT has not been activated, 
the Director of the Regional News Office will 
ask the most appropriate primary agency to 
assign a public information officer in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to serve as a contact point for 
queries made in Washington, D.C. The in- 
formation officer assigned to this task will 
follow the procedures outlined above for the 
Director of the National News Office in con- 
tacting the press offices of the White House 
and Congressional and Federal officials. 

1605. Interim Public Information Director: 

1605.1 In the period following a spill and 
before a pollution incident is declared, in- 
formation activities will be directed by the 
public information personnel of the same 
primary agency which will provide the pre- 
designated OSC. These activities will be con- 
ducted in accordance with the information 
policies of that agency. 
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1606. Special Public Information Pro- 
cedures for Senators, Representatives, Con- 
gressional Aides and Staff members, White 
House Representatives and other VIP's: 

1606.1. The Director of the National News 
Office or the Director of the Regional News 
Office will arrange, on request, to perform 
special public information services for VIP’s 
including: notifying the media of the time, 
place and purpose of the VIP visit; making 
press conference arrangements; and, ar- 
ranging for interviews with the VIP by in- 
terested members of the media, 

1607. Special Public Information Pro- 
cedures for Salesmen: 

1607.1 Public information officers assigned 
to pollution incidents will refer salesmen to 
technical personnel designated to evaluate 
their wares. 

1608. Special Public Information Proce- 
dures for the General Public: 

1608.1. In responding to queries from the 
general public, public information officers 
will advise the callers or arrange to have the 
callers advised on what the latest press re- 
lease has reported. 

1609. Special Public Information Proce- 
dures for Pollution Incident Correspond- 
ence: 

1609.1. After the crisis has subsided a 
model letter reporting on the situation will 
be drafted by the public information per- 
sonnel assigned to the problem. After the 
model letter has been approved by the Chair- 
man of the NRT or the RRT, copies will be 
sent to the primary agencies for their guid- 
ance in responding to mail inquiries. 


ANNEX VII 


1700. Legal authorities: A comparative 
analysis. (Not printed in the RECORD.) 
ANNEX VITI—1800. ENFORCEMENT 
PROCEDURES 


1800.1. The OSC in charge at the scene of 
& pollution incident may be from any one 
of several agencies. Therefore, it is necessary 
to establish uniform procedure for notifica- 
tion of counsel, collection of samples and 
information consistent with the several 
phases in Federal response situations, Nec- 
essary information and sample collection 
must be performed at the proper times dur- 
ing the Federal involvement in a pollution 
incident for the purpose of later use in iden- 
tifying the party responsible, in cleanup cost 
recovery, damage recovery, and civil and 
criminal enforcement actions under appro- 
priate Federal statutes. Time is of great im- 
portance since wind, tide and current may 
disperse or remove the evidence and wit- 
nesses may no longer be available. Thus, dur- 
ing the phases of discovery and notification, 
containment and counter-measures, cleanup 
and disposal, and restoration, the OSC must 
take the ncessary action to put counsel on 
notice of the event and to ensure that infor- 
mation, records, and samples adequate for 
legal and research purposes are obtained and 
safeguarded for future use. 

1801. Notification of Counsel: 

1801.1. Immediately upon the declaration 
of a pollution incident, the RRT and NRT 
members, as appropriate, shall notify their 
respective regional and departmental attor- 
neys, as provided herein and as detailed in 
the regional plan. 

1801.2. Initial coordination of counsel will 
be effected by counsel of the Department 
responsible for furnishing the OSC, among 
counsel of the Corps of Engineers, the Coast 
Guard and the Department of the Interior 
at the Washington, D.C. level and the re- 
gional level, for joint and several actions 
concerning legal matters regarding the oper- 
ation of the Plan, sending of notices, advices 
regarding the handling of evidence, prep- 
aration of evidentiary statements, and re- 
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ferral of the matter to the Justice Depart- 
ment or the appropriate U.S. Attorney. 

1801.3. The information and reports ob- 
tained by the OSC are to be transmitted to 
the RRC. Copies will then be forwarded to 
the NRC, members of the RRT, and others, 
as appropriate. The representative of the 
agency on the RRT having cost recovery or 
enforcement authority will then refer copies 
of the pollution reports to his respective 

ency counsel. 
"e802. Legal Notice to Ship Operators and 

ers: 

OL Notice to the ship or facility oper- 
ator, owner or other appropriate responsible 
person indicating Federal interest and poten- 
tial action in an incident shall be prepared 
and sent by the agency responsible for fur- 
nishing the OCS. This notice should include 
among other things Federal statutes and 
regulations violated, indication of responsi- 
bility for cleanup, notice that cleanup be 
effected pursuant to the National Contin- 
gency Plan and Federal regulations, indenti- 
fication of OSC, and direction that response 
activity be coordinated with the OSC. 

1803. Action to be Taken by OSC jor Phase 
V Activities in Conjunction With Actions in 
Phases I, II, and III: 

1803.1. Investigate observed instances of oil 
or other hazardous substances pollution in 
the waters covered by the scope of this plan. 
Investigative actions may include: 

1803.1.—1. Board the vessel or visit the 
facility involved and ask for the master or 
person in charge. The investigator should 
identify himself and explain his reason for 
being there. 

1803.1-2. Question all persons who may be 
responsible for or have knowledge of the 
spillage and the record the name, address and 
position of each witness. 

1803.1-3. Furnish anyone who may be re- 
sponsible for an offense with an appropriate 
warning as to his rights. 

1803.14. Obtain signed statements 
wherever possible indicating where, when 
and how the spill occurred and its extent. 

1803.1-5. When a witness makes an oral 
statement but will not give a written state- 
ment, reduce the oral statement to writing. 

1803,.1-6. When the source of the pollution 
is unknown, obtain as much information as 
possible and note any suspect vessels or 
facilities. 

1803.2, Collect samples of oil or hazardous 
materials from the water and from appro- 
priate spaces and drainage points of the sus- 
pected offending vessel or vessels, shore es- 
tablishments, or other sources, when investi- 
gation discloses a reasonable basis to believe 
a violation has occurred. Collect comparative 
samples in unaffected water in the vicinity of 
the spill, 

1803.3. Samples collected are to be trans- 
mitted for analysis, using special courier or 
registered mail (return receipt requested) 
and observing the procedures outlined be- 
low. Appropriate analytical laboratories are 
designated in the regional plan. Reports of 
laboratory analysis will be forwarded to the 
appropriate RRT for transmittal to counsel. 
The Chairman, RRT, will also forward copies 
of laboratory reports to NRT, 

1803.4. Photographs should be taken, if 
possible, using color type film. The photo- 
graphs should show the source and the ex- 
tent of the pollution, The following infor- 
mation should be recorded on the back of 
each photographic print: a) name and loca- 
tion of vessel or facility; b) date and time 
the photo was taken; c) names of the pho- 
tographer and witnesses; d) shutter speed 
and lens opening; and e) type of film used 
and details of film processing. (The imme- 
diate developing type of photographic proc- 
ess may be of major assistance to the less 
than professional photographer by allowing 
on-the-spot inspection of results and “re- 
takes” as needed to obtain an acceptable 
photograph.) 
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1803.5. If in doubt as to whether or not 
@ particular incident may be an oil pollution 
or hazardous substances pollution violation 
case, or in doubt as to how to proceed in any 
given case, contact the RRT for instructions 
and advice. If, however, time is a critical 
factor and/or the RRT has not yet assembled 
proceed as if the incident were a pollution 
violation. 

1804, Sample collection procedures to be 
followed by OSC: 

1804.1. Several precautions must be ob- 
served when taking and handling liquid 
samples for analyses as the character of the 
sample may be affected by a number of 
common conditions. These precautions con- 
cern: a) the composition of the container; 
b) cleanliness of the container; and, c) man- 
ner in which the sample is taken. 

1804.2 In taking such samples, the follow- 
ing procedures are to be followed in all cases: 

1804.21. Glass containers of one quart size 
are to be used. The portion of the closure 
(sealing gasket or cap liner) which may 
come into contact with the sample in the 
container is of considerable importance. 
Where oil or petroleum based hydrocarbons 
are to be sampled, the closure should be 
made of glass, aluminum foil, or tefion. 
Other pollutants may require different or 
special closure material and the analysis 
laboratory should be consulted whenever a 
question arises as to the appropriateness of 
any closure material. 

1804.2-2. Previously unused containers are 
preferred. Containers that have been cleaned 
with a strong detergent, thoroughly rinsed 
and dried may be used. 

1804,2-3, Samples must be properly la- 
beled using form NIC-1. 

1804.2-4. Consult with the analysis lab- 
oratory personnel relative to special sam- 
ples and unusual problems, 

1804.2-5. Some explanatory notes covering 
the above procedures are: (a) glass contain- 
ers always must be used because plastic 
containers, with the exception of tefion, have 
been found in some cases to absorb organic 
materiais from water and in other cases 
compounds have been dissolved from plas- 
tic containers; (b) as it is desirable to take 
a large sample of the pollutant, proper skim- 
ming techniques should be used to obtain a 
sufficient amount of oil for analysis; and, 
(c) since it is not unusual for a pollution 
condition to change rapidly, samples should 
be taken in a timely fashion, and the time 
sequences and places noted, 

1805. Chain of Custody Record: 

1805.1. All samples and other tangible 
evidence must be maintained in proper cus- 
tody until orders have been received from 
competent authority directing their disposi- 
tion. Precautions should be taken to pro- 
tect the samples from breakage, fire, alter- 
ing and tampering. It is important that a 
chain of custody of the samples be properly 
maintained and recorded from the time the 
samples are taken until ultimate use at the 
trial of the case. In this regard, a record 
of time, place, and the name and title of 
the person taking the sample, and each per- 
son handling same thereafter must be main- 
tained and forwarded with the sample, using 
the Form No. NIC-1. 

1806. Non-incident Spills: 

1806.1. Reports on spills which are not 
declared to be an incident (within the mean- 
ing of this Plan) shall be handled in ac- 
cordance with the directives of the agency 
supplying the OSC. Procedures described 
in 1804 and 1805 may be generally applicable 
to sampling, sample handling and reporting 
and should be considered as good operating 
practices, A Spill Pollution Report shall be 
completed for every spill and the original 
of the report forwarded to the cognizant 
RRC 


1807. Spill Pollution Report: 
1807.1. The appropriate information for 
each pollution spill should be obtained by 
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the OSC and reported pursuant to the ap- 
propriate instructions. 


ANNEX IX—1900 FUNDING 


1900.1. It should be noted that a primary 
thrust of this Plan is to encourage the per- 
son responsible for a spill to take appro- 
priate remedial actions, Usually this will 
mean that the cost of containment counter- 
measures and cleanup with respect to spills 
of oil or other hazardous substances should 
be borne by the person permitting or causing 
the spill. The OSC and other Officials asso- 
ciated with the handling of a spill or pollu- 
tion incident should make substantial effort 
to have the responsible person accept volun- 
tarily this financial responsibility. 

1900.2. Actions undertaken by the primary 
agencies in response to pollution emergencies 
shall be carried out under existing programs 
and authorities so far as practicable. It is 
recognized, however, that the separate agen- 
cies may have funds available specifically 
for dealing with pollution and related inci- 
dents. 

1900.3. It is not envisioned that any Fed- 
eral agency will make resources available, ex- 
pend funds or participate in operations in 
connection with pollution incidents unless 
such agency can so respond in conformance 
with its existing authority, Authority to ex- 
pend resources will be in accordance with the 
agencies’ basic statutes and, if required, 
through cross-servicing agreements. This 
Plan does not preclude interagency agree- 
ments whenever specific reimbursement 
agreements between Federal agencies are 
deemed necessary to insure that the Federal 
resources will be available for a timely re- 
sponse to a pollution emergency. 

1900.4, The Water Quality Improvement 
Act of 1970 (PL 91-224) authorizes a revolv- 
ing fund of up to $35 million to be used to 
carry out provisions of this Plan, As yet, no 
monies have been appropriated for this 
fund. Until such time as these funds are 
available, the agency responsible for con- 
tingency planning in the area shall provide 
funding. 

1901. Department of the Interior: 

1901.1 The Department of the Interior has 
made limited funds available, through ad- 
ministrative direction within FWQA, for ex- 
pedicure on cleanup operations under this 

n. 

1902. Department of Transportation: 

1902.1. The U.S. Coast Guard pollution 
control efforts are funded under “Operating 

1903. Department of Defense: 

1903.1. The Department of Defense has two 
specific sources of funds which may be appli- 
cable to a pollution incident under appro- 
priate circumstances. (This does not con- 
sider military resources which might be made 
available under specific circumstances.) 

1903.1-1. Funds required for removal of a 
sunken vessel or similar obstruction to navi- 
gation are available to the Corps of Engi- 
neers through Civil Functions Appropria- 
tions, Operations and Maintenance, General. 

1903.1-2. The U.S. Navy has funds avail- 
able on a reimbursable basis to conduct sal- 
vage operations, 

1904. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare: 

1904.1. Under the Public Health Act (PL 
85-410 as amended) the Secretary, Health, 
Education and Welfare, may enter into 
agreements providing for cooperative plan- 
ning between the Public Health Service med- 
ical facilities and community health facili- 
ties to cope with health problems resulting 
from disasters, and for participation by the 
Public Health Service medical facilities in 
carrying out such planning. He may also, at 
the request of the appropriate State or local 
authority, extend temporary assistance, not 
to exceed 45 days to State or localities in 
meeting health emergencies of such a na- 
ture as to warrant Federal assistance. The 
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Secretary may require such reimbursement 
of the United States for aid (other than 
planning) as he may deem reasonable un- 
der the circumstances. 

1905. Office of Emergency Preparedness: 

1905.1. In making a declaration of a major 
disaster for a stricken area, the President 
may allocate funds from his Disaster Relief 
Fund. The allocated funds are administered 
by the Director, Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness. Only after the President has de- 
clared a major disaster and authorized the 
allocation of funds, may the Director suth- 
orize certain reimbursements to other Fed- 
eral agencies for disaster assistance directed 
by the Office of Emergency Preparedness, Ap- 
plicable policies and procedures are stated in 
Title 32, Chapter XVII, Part 1709 “Reim- 
bursement of Other Federal Agencies Per- 
forming Major Disaster Relief Functions.” 

1905.2. The Director may make financial 
assistance available to State Governments 
and through the States to local governments 
in accordance with policies and procedures 
stated in Title 32, Chapter XVII, Part 1710 
“Federal Disaster Assistance.” 

1906, Limitations on Funding: 

1906.1. Care must be taken to ensure that 
misunderstandings do not develop about re- 
imbursement of funds expended on cleanup 
activities. The OSC should not knowingly 
request services for which reimbursement is 
mandatory unless reimbursement funds are 
known to be available. Similarly, the agency 
supplying a reimbursable service should de- 
termine the source of reimbursement before 
making expenditures. 

1907, Planning: 

1907.1. The availability of funds and re- 
quirements for the reimbursement of ex- 
penditures by certain agencies should be in- 
cluded in resource utilization planning. Re- 
gional and subregional contingency plans 
should show what is available under what 
conditions and costs, especially what re- 


sources could be made available if they can 
be funded. Local interagency agreements will 
be necessary to spell this out when agency 
reimbursement is required. 


ANNEX X—2000. SCHEDULE OF DISPERSANTS 
AND OTHER CHEMICALS TO TREAT OIL SPILLS 


2001. General: 

2001.1. This schedule shall apply to the 
navigable waters of the United States and 
adjoining shorelines, and the waters of the 
contiguous zone as defined in Article 24 of 
the Convention on the Territorial Sea and 
the Contiguous Zone. 

2001.2. This schedule applies to the regu- 
lation of any chemical as hereinafter defined 
that is applied to an oil spill. 

2001.3. This schedule advocates develop- 
ment and utilization of mechanical and 
other control methods that will result in re- 
moval of oil from the environment with sub- 
sequent proper disposal. 

2001.4. Relationship of the Federal Water 
Quality Administration (FWQA) with other 
Federal agencies and State agencies in im- 
plementing this schedule: In those States 
with more stringent laws, regulations or 
written policies for regulation of chemical 
use, such State laws, regulations or written 
policies shall govern, This schedule will apply 
in those States that have not adopted such 
laws, regulations or written policies. 

2002, Definitions. Substances applied to an 
oil spill are defined as follows: 

2002.1. Collecting agents—includes chemi- 
cals or other agents that can gell, sorb, con- 
geal, herd, entrap, fix, or make the oil mass 
more rigid or viscous in order to facilitate 
surface removal of oil. 

2002.2, Sinking agents—are those chemical 
or other agents that can physically sink oil 
below the water surface. 

2002.3. Dispersing agents—are those chem- 
ical agents or compounds which emulsify, 
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disperse or solubilize oil into the water 
column or act to further the surface spread- 
ing of oil slicks in order to facilitate dis- 
persal of the oil into the water column. 

2003. Collecting agents. Considered to be 
generally acceptable providing that these 
materials do not in themselves or in com- 
bination with the oil increase the pollution 
hazard. 

2004, Sinking agents. Sinking agents may 
be used only in marine waters exceeding 100 
meters in depth where currents are not pre- 
dominantly on-shore, and only if other 
control methods are judged by FWQA to be 
inadequate or not feasible. 

2005. Authorities controlling use of dis- 
persants: 

2005.1. Regional response team activated: 
Dispersants may be used in any place, at any 
time, and in quantities designated by the On- 
Scene Commander, when their use will: 

2005.1-1. In the judgment of the On- 
Scene Commander, prevent or substantially 
reduce hazard to human life or limb or sub- 
stantial hazard of fire to property. 

2005.1-2. In the judgment of FWQA, in 
consultation with appropriate State agencies, 
prevent or reduce substantial hazard to a 
major segment of the population(s) of vul- 
nerable species of waterfowl. 

2005.1-3. In the judgment of FWQA, in 
consultation with appropriate State agencies, 
result in the least overall environmental 
damage, or interference with designated uses. 

2005.2, Regional response team not acti- 
vated: Provisions of Section 2005.1-1 shall 
apply. The use of dispersants in any other 
situation shall be subject to this schedule 
except in States where State laws, regula- 
tions, or written policies are in effect that 
govern the prohibition, use, quantity, or type 
of dispersant. In such States, the State laws, 
regulations or written policies shall be fol- 
lowed during the clean up operation. 

2006. Interim Restrictions on Use of Dis- 
persants for Pollution Control Purposes: Ex- 
cept as noted in 2005. 1, dispersants shall not 
be used: 

2006.1. On any distillate fuel oil, 

2006.2. On any spill of oil less than 200 
barrels in quantity. 

2006. 3. On any shoreline, 

2006.4. In any waters less than 100 feet 
deep. 

2006.5. In any waters containing major 
populations, or breeding or passage areas for 
species of fish or marine life which may be 
damaged or rendered commercially less mar- 
ketable by exposure to dispersant or dis- 
persed oil, 

2006. 6. In any waters where winds and/or 
currents are of such velocity and direction 
that dispersed oil mixtures would likely, in 
the judgement of FWQA, be carried to shore 
areas within 24 hours, 

2006. 7. In any waters where such use may 
affect surface water supplies. 

2007. Dispersant use. Dispersants may be 
used in accordance with this schedule if 
other control methods are judged to be in- 
adequate or infeasible, and if: 

2007.1. Information has been provided to 
FWQA, in sufficient time prior to its use for 
review by FWQA, on its toxicity, effectiveness 
and oxygen demand determined by the stand- 
ard procedures published by FWQA. [Prior to 
publication by FWQA of standard proce- 
dures, no dispersant shall be applied, except 
as noted in Section 2005.1-1 in quantities 
exceeding 5 ppm in the upper three feet of 
the water column during any 24-hour period. 
This amount is equivalent to 5 gallons per 
acre per 24 hours.] 

2007.2. Applied during any 24-hour period 
in quantities not exceeding the 96 hour TL,, 
of the most sensitive species tested as cal- 
culated in the top foot of the water column. 
The maximum volume of chemical per- 
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mitted, in gallons per acre per 24 hours, shall 
be calculated by multiplying the 96 hour 
TL,, value of the most sensitive species tested, 
in ppm, by 0.33; except that in no case, 
except as noted in Section 2005.1-1, will the 
daily application rate of chemical exceed 
540 gallons per acre or one-fifth of the total 
volume spilled, whichever quantity is smaller. 

2007.3. Dispersant containers are labeled 
with the following information: 

2007.3-1. Name, brand or trademark, if any, 
under which the chemical is sold. 

2007.3-2. Name and address of the manu- 
facturer, importer or vendor. 

2007.3-3. Flash point. 

2007.3-4. Freezing or pour point. 

2007.3-5. Viscosity. 

2007.3-6. Recommended application proce- 
dure(s), concentration (s), and conditions for 
use as regards water salinity, water tempera- 
ture, and types and ages of oils. 

2007.3-7. Date of production and shelf life. 

2007.4. Information to be supplied to 
FWQA on the: 

2007.4-1. Chemical name and percentage of 
each component. 

2007.4-2. Concentrations of potentially 
hazardous trace materials, including, but not 
necessarily being limited to: lead, chromium, 
zinc, arsenic, mercury, nickel, copper and 
chlorinated hydrocarbons. 

2007.4-3. Description of analytical methods 
used in determining chemical characteristics 
outlined in 2007.4—-1,2 above. 

2007.44. Methods for analyzing the chemi- 
cal in fresh and salt water are provided to 
FW@QA, or reasons why such analytical 
methods cannot be provided. 

2007.4—-5. For purposes of research and de- 
velopment, FWQA may authorize use of dis- 
persants in specified amounts and locations 
under controlled conditions irrespective of 
the provisions of this schedule. 


ANNEX XI—2100 Non FEDERAL INTERESTS 


2101. General policy: 

2101.1. The policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment is to respond to those situations which 
are beyond the response capability of state 
and local governments and private inter- 
ests. Normally minor spills will be well with- 
in the capability of non-federal resources 
and will not, therefore, require a Federal 
response. During moderate and major spills 
or pollution incidents Federal response may 
be required, The cognizant officials would be 
notified and Federal resources used to sup- 
plement local resources. 

2110. Planning and preparedness: 

2110.1. The planning and preparedness 
functions incorporated in the Contingency 
Plans also apply to non-federal resources. 
The state and local government and private 
interests should be encouraged to partici- 
pate at the planning and preparedness func- 
tions. 

2110.2. State and local governments should 
be encouraged to incorporate the pollution 
spill contingency plan into existing emer- 
gency planning. 

2120. Commitment: 

2120.1. Firm commitments for response 
personnel and other resources should be 
obtained from state and local governments, 
(These resources should be fully detailed 
in the sub-regional contingency plans.) 

2120.2. It is anticipated that Federal re- 
sources would only be used if the response 
requirements exceed the state and local 
capabilities. Whenever Federal resources are 
required, the predesignated OSC would mon- 
itor and be available to offer advice. 


ANNEX XV—2500 TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


2501. Technical Library: 

2501.1. A technical library of pertinent pol- 
lution control technical documents will be 
maintained in the NRC and in each RRC. 
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Such information should be useful as refer- 
ence information to the experienced OSC 
and instructional to less experienced per- 
sonnel, 

2502. Specific References: 

2502.1, As a minimum the following refer- 
ence documents will be maintained in the 
NRC and in each RRC technical library. 

2502.1-1. Current National Oil and Hazard- 
ous Materials Pollution Contingency Plan. 

2502.1-2. Current Regional Oil and Hazard- 
ous Materials Pollution Contingency Plan. 

2502.1-3. Oil and Hazardous Materials, 
Emergency Procedures in the Water Environ- 
ment. (USDOI, FWQA, CWR 10-1.) 

2502.14. Chemical Data Guide for Bulk 
Shipment by Water (U.S. Coast Guard CG- 
388). 

2502.1-5. Oil Spillage Study Literature 
Search and Critical Evaluation for Selection 
of Promising Techniques to Control and Pre- 
vent Damage (Battelle Northwest, November 
1967). 

2502.1-6. U.S. Corps of Engineers’ Regula- 
tions ER 500-1—1 and ER 500-1-8 Emergency 
Employment of Army Resources (National 
Disaster Activities) . 

2502.1—7. Natural Disaster Manual for State 
and Local Applicants (OEP Circular 4000.4A, 
1968). 

2502.1-8. Handbook for Federal Agency In- 
spectors (OEP Circular 4000.6A February 
1969). 

2502.1-9. Handbook of Toxicology (Na- 
tional Academy of Scilences/National Re- 
search Council). 

2502.1-10. Character and Control of Sea 
Pollution by Oil (American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, October 1963). 

2502.11-1. Manual for the Prevention of 
Water Pollution During Marine Oil Terminal 
Transfer Operations (American Petroleum 
Institute, 1964). 

2502.1-12. 4 6CFR-146, Transportation or 
Storage of Explosives or other Dangerous 
Articles or Substances, and Combustible 
Liquids on Board Vessels. 

2502.1-13. 33 CFR, 3, 6, 121, 122, 124-6, 
Security of Vessels and Waterfront Facilities 
(USCG CG 239). 

2502.2. In addition to this minimum li- 
brary, additional technical information of a 
pertinent nature will be maintained in each 
RRC library. Such items as State or local Pol- 
lution Control Contingency Plans and dis- 
aster or other plans may be included, 

2503. Definition of Terms: 

2503.1. API gravity: An empirical scale 
for measuring the density of liquid petroleum 
products, the unit being called the “degree 
API”. 

2503.2, Ash: Inorganic residue remaining 
after ignition of combustible substances de- 
termined by definite prescribed methods. 

2503.3. Asphalts: Black, solid or semisolid 
bitumens which occur in nature or are ob- 
tained as residues during petroleum re- 
fining. 

2503.4 Bilge oil: Waste oil which accumu- 
lates, usually in small quantities, in the 
lower spaces in a ship, just inside the shell 
Plating. Usually mixed with larger quantities 
of water. 

2503.5 Blowout. A sudden violent escape of 
gas and oil from an oil well when high 
pressure gas is encountered and preventive 
measures have failed. 

2503.6. Boiling point: The temperature at 
which the vapor pressure of a liquid is equal 
to the pressure of the atmosphere. 

2503.7 Bunker “C” oil: A general term used 
to indicate a heavy viscous fuel oil. 

2503.8. Bunker Fuel: A general term for 
heavy oils used as fuel on ships and in in- 
dustry. It often refers to No. 5 and 6 fuel 
oils. 

2503.9. Bunkering: The process of fueling 
a ship. 

2503.10, Coker feed (or fuel): A special fuel 
oil used in a coker furnace, one of the op- 
erating elements of a refinery. 
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2503.11 CONVERSION TABLES 


Knowing 


Multiply by factor below to obtain— 


Gillen (U8) 2225 ese ie ARE 
Barrel =a 
Gallon (imperial). 

Cubic feet... 

Lite 


Ton (metric)... 


Barrel Galion 
(U.S. (imperial) 


0. 023810 0. 83268 
1. 0000 34. 9726 
1, 000 
6. 2288 
0, 2199 


Cubic 

(feet) Liter 
0. 13368 3. 7853 
5. 6164 158.984 
0. 1605 4. 546 
1, 000 28. 316 
0. 03532 


1, 000 
Ton (iong) Ton (metric) 
0, 000446 


0. 89286 
1, 0000 
0. 98421 


0. 02859 
0. 1781 
0. 00629 
Ton (short) 
0. 00050 
1. 0000 


1. 120 
1, 1023 


Note: 1 hectoliter equals 100 liters. 1 ton (metric) equals 1,000 kilograms. 


1 Conversions are exact by definition. 


2503.12. Approximate conversions 
[Barrels per Ton (long) ] 


(As a general rule-of-thumb use 6.5 barrels 
or 250 gallons per ton of oil.) 

2503.13. Crude Oil: Petroleum as it is ex- 
tracted from the earth. There may be several 
thousands of different substances in crude 
oil some of which evaporate quickly, while 
others persist indefinitely. The physical char- 
acteristics of crude oil may vary widely. 
Crude oils are often identified in trade jar- 
gon by their regions of origin. This identifi- 
cation may not relate to the apparent physi- 
cal characteristics of the oil. Commercial 
gasoline, kerosene, heating oils, diesel oils, 
lubricating oils, waxes, and asphalts are all 
obtained by refining crude oil. 

2503.14. Demulsibility: The resistance of 
an oil to emulsification, or the ability of an 
oil to separate from any water with which it 
is mixed. The better the demulsibility rat- 
ing, the more quickly the oil separates from 
water. 

2503.15. Density: Density is the term mean- 
ing the mass of a unit volume. Its numeri- 
cal expression varies with the units selected. 

2503.16. Emulsion: A mechanical mixture 
of two liquids which do not naturally mix as 
oil and water. Water-in-oil emulsions have 
the water as the internal phase and oil as the 
external. Oil-in-water emulsions have water 
as the external phase and the internal phase 
is oil, 

2503.17. Fire point: The lowest tempera- 
ture at which an oil vaporizes rapidly enough 
to burn for at least 5 seconds after ignition, 
under standard conditions. 

2503.18. Flash point: The lowest tempera- 
ture at which an oil gives off sufficient vapor 
to form a mixture which will ignite, under 
standard conditions. 

2503.19. Fraction: Refinery term for a 
product of fractional distillation having a re- 
stricted boiling range. 

2503.20. Fuel oil grade: Numerical ratings 
ranging from 1 to 6. The lower the grade 
number, the thinner the oil is and the more 
easily it evaporates. A high number indi- 
cates a relatively thick, heavy oil. No. 1 and 
2 fuel oils are usually used in domestic heat- 
ers, and the others are used by industry and 
ships. No. 5 and 6 oils are solids which must 
be liquefied by heating. Kerosene, coal oll, 
and range oil are all No. 1 oil. No. 3 fuel oll 
is no longer used as a standard term. 

2503.21, Innage: Space occupied in a prod- 
uct container. 

2503.22. In personam: An action in per- 
sonam is instituted against an individual, 


usually through the personal service of proc- 
ess, and may result in the imposition of a 
liability directly upon the person of a de- 
fendant. 

2503.23. In rem: An action in rem is one 
in which the vessel or thing itself is treated 
as offender and made defendant without any 
proceeding against the owners or even men- 
tioning their names. The decree in an action 
in rem is enforced directly against the res 
by a condemnation and sale thereof. 

2503.24. Load on top: A procedure for bal- 
lasting and cleaning unloaded tankers with- 
out discharging oil. Half of the tanks are 
first filled with seawater while the others 
are cleaned by hosing. Then oil from the 
cleaned tanks, along with oil which has sepa- 
rated out in the full tanks, is pumped into 
a single slop tank. The clean water in the 
full tanks is then discharged while the 
freshly-cleaned tanks are filled with sea- 
water, Ballast is thus constantly maintained. 

2603.25. Oil films: A slick thinner than 
.0001 inch and may be classified as follows: 


Gallons of 
oil per 
square 

mile 


Standard term Appearance 


Barely visible under most 25 
favorable light condi- 
tions. 

Visible as a silvery sheen 50 
on surface water. 

1st trace of color may be 


observed. 
Bright bands of color are 
visible. 


Colors begin to turn dull 
brown. 
Much darker brown. 


Note; Each one-inch thickness of oil equals 5.61 gallons per 
square yard or 17,378,709 gallons per square mile. 


2503.26. Outage: Space left in a product 
container to allow for expansion during tem- 
perature changes it may undergo during ship- 
ment and use. Measurement of space not 
occupied. 

2503.27. pH: Term used to express the ap- 
parent acidity or alkalinity of aqueous solu- 
tions; values below 7 indicate acid solutions 
and values above 7 indicate alkaline solu- 
tions. 

2503.28. Pour point: The lowest tempera- 
ture at which an oil will flow or can be poured 
under specified conditions of test. 

2503.29. Residual oil: A general term used 
to indicate a heavy viscous fuel oil. 

2503.30. Scuppers: Openings around the 
deck of & vessel which allow water falling 
onto the deck to flow overboard. Should be 
plugged during fuel transfer. 

2503.31, Sludge oil: Muddy impurities and 
acid which have settled from a mineral oil. 

2503.32. Specific gravity: The ratio of the 
weight of a given volume of the material at 
& stated temperature to the weight of an 
equal volume of distilled water at a stated 
temperature. 
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2503.33. Spontaneous ignition tempera- 
ture: (S.LT.): The temperature at which 
an oil ignites of its own accord in the 
presence of air oxygen under standard con- 
ditions. 

2503.34. Stoke: The unit of kinematic vis- 
cosity. 

2503.85. Tonnage: There are various ton- 
nages applied to merchant ships. The one 
commonly implied is gross tonnage although 
in these days tankers and other bulk-carriers 
are often referred to in terms of deadweight. 

2503.35-1. Gross tonnage. 100 cubic feet of 
permanently enclosed space is equal to one 
gross ton—nothing whatever to do with 
weight. This is usually the registered tonnage 
although it may vary somewhat according 
to the classifying authority or nationality. 

2503.35-2. Net tonnage. The earning ca- 
pacity of a ship. The gross tonnage after 
deduction of certain spaces, such as engine 
and boiler rooms, crew accommodation, 
stores, equipment, etc. Port and harbour 
dues are based on this tonnage. 

2503.35-3. Displacement tonnage. The 
actual weight in tons, varying according to 
whether a vessel is in light or loaded con- 
dition. Warships are always spoken of by 
this form of measurement. 

2603.85-4. Deadweight tonnage. The actual 
weight in tons of cargo, stores etc. required to 
bring a vessel down to her load line, from 
the light condition. Cargo deadweight is, as 
its name implies, the actual weight in tons 
of the cargo when loaded, as distinct from 
stores, ballast etc. 

2503.36. Utlage: The amount which a tank 
or vessel lacks of being full. (See also Out- 


age) 

2503.37. Viscosity: The property of liquids 
which causes them to resist instantaneous 
change of shape, or instanteous re-arrange- 
ment of their parts, due to internal friction. 
The resistance which the particles of a liquid 
offer to a force tending to move them in 
relation to each other. Viscosity of oils is 
usually expressed as the number of sec- 
onds at a definite temperature required for 
a standard quantity of oil to flow through 
a standard apparatus. 

2503.38. Viscous: Thick, resistant to flow, 
having a high viscosity. 

2503.39. Volatile: Evaporates easity. 


ANNEX XX-—-3000 REGIONAL CONTINGENCY 
PLANS 

3001. General: 

3001.1. Regional Contingency Plans have 
been developed for all U.S. coastal and in- 
land navigable waters. 

3001.2. These plans are available for re- 
view at the local District or Regiona? offices 
of the O. G. and FWQA respectively. 

3002. Cross References: 

3002.1. State Standard Administrative 
Regions, USCG District and FWQA Regions 
are as follows: 


Coast 
Guard 
district FWOA region 


States (coastal) (inland) 


Region I: 
Maine. 


Massachusetts... 
Connecticut. 


Region Il: 
New York . .... 
Coastal area.. 


Middle Atlantic. 
s Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Northeast. 
Ohio Basin. 


Middle Atlantic. 
oe vet 
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Coast 
Guard 
district 
(coastal) 


FWOA region 
(inland) 


Mississip; 
Canal Zone. 


.. South Central. 
Texas A Do. 
Oklahoma... 


Missouri Basin. 
Great Lakes. 
Missouri Basin, 
Do. 
Do. 
TA Do. 
-- Southwest. 
. Missouri Basin. 
Southwest. 
x Do. 


Do. 
Do, 


Do. 
.. South Central, 
Southwest. 


- Northwest. 
Do. 
Do, 


Hawaiian Islands. 
Region X: 


Note: 3002.2. Please refer to annex IV for addresses and tele- 
phone numbers as appropriate FWQA and Coast Guard offices, 


SOUTH VIETNAMESE SERVICEMEN 
PROVE THEIR METTLE 


(Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, Colum- 
nist Joseph Alsop in the Washington Post 
for Friday, May 29, has a column entitled 
“South Vietnamese Servicemen Have 
Now Proved Their Mettle,” in which he 
underlines the spectacular success of the 
South Vietnamese forces in Cambodia 
and points up that General Abrams, nor- 
mally quite restrained in his language, 
has used such language as “outstanding” 
in description of the work of the South 
Vietnamese in Cambodia. 

Mr. Alsop concludes: 

Altogether, the Cambodian venture has 
given President Nixon’s Vietnamization pro- 
gram a new look. For the South Viet- 
namese have now proven their mettle, while 
the enemy has suffered what should prove a 
crippling setback. 


The column is as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 29, 1970] 
SOUTH VIETNAMESE SERVICEMEN HAvE Now 
PROVED THER METTLE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

In common fairness, something more needs 
to be said about the performance of the 
South Vietnamese units in Cambodia. It is a 
crucial measurement of the practicality of 
the President's Vietnamization program; and 
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above all, it gives the lie to a good many 
biased people who have made a lot of noise 
in this country. 

From their first day across the border, the 
ARVN units’ performance has continuously 
moved Gen. Creighton W. Abrams to the 
highest flights of praise. He is a man sparing 
of praise in normal circumstances; but he 
has used every adjective in the military book, 
from “outstanding” upwards, to character- 
ize the dash and efficiency the South Viet- 
namese have shown. 

More importantly perhaps, he is known to 
have described the success of the South 
Vietnamese in Cambodia as a ‘stunning psy- 
chological victory,” in and of itself. This is 
because it has infused a quite new spirit of 
confidence and pride in all the South Viet- 
namese under arms. Until Cambodia, they 
had never been fully tested. Now they have 
been tested, and they have passed the test 
exceptionally well. 

“Every Asian wants to be with the winner,” 
Gen. Abrams is said to have concluded. 
“And now we are the winners.” 

The facts of the Cambodian campaign 
amply substantiate Gen. Abrams’ assessment 
Five ARVN divisions, the 9th, 21st, 22d, 23d 
and 25th, have been engaged, along with 
ARVN rangers, marines and paratroopers 
from the reserve. Every one of these divisions 
has been portrayed, at various times, as a 
mere horde of cowardly scoundrels com- 
manded by corrupt incompetents. 

The corrupt incompetents have now 
proved to be first-rate leaders in the field, 
and the cowardly scoundrels have fought 
with relentless aggressiveness. And it must 
be remembered that they have been fighting 
the most famous North Vietnamese units 
assigned to duty in South Vietnam. 

For example, the ARVN 25th division has 
successively taken on, and briskly decimated, 
the 88th, 27lst and 272d regiments, That 
means that this South Vietnamese division, 
customarily labeled “the worst,” has by now 
defeated all the main components of the 
enemy's 9th division, formerly labeled “the 
best.” 

The secret of this seeming-magical rever- 
sal of roles comes in two separate parts. 
“The best,” obviously, was not nearly so 
good as everyone had come to believe, in 
the long period when the enemy’s 9th division 
had no real mission beyong occasional hit- 
and-run attacks. 

“The worst,” equally obviously, has been 
radically altered by being given an offensive 
role, at long last. ARVN, one must remember 
was a defeated army at the time of the U.S. 
intervention on the ground; and since that 
time ARVN has been an army mainly com- 
mitted to a purely defensive role. Taking 
the offensive, and with great success, has 
naturally made a lot of difference. 

You can see the difference in the Pentagon 
arguments about the U.S. advisers with 
ARVN in Cambodia. At first, it was argued 
that the U.S. advisers really had to go along, 
to “provide stiffening.” But now, somewhat 
ironically, the same people are just as pas- 
sionately arguing that the U.S. advisers are 
still needed, to insure reasonable prudence. 

Another remarkable fact, closely linked to 
the foregoing, also deserves attention—which 
it has not been getting. After all, two South 
Vietnamese divisions, plus other troops, have 
plunged out of IV Corps; one Souh Vietna- 
mese division and one American division 
have moved out of III Corps; and at dif- 
ferent times, two South Vietnamese divi- 
sions have marched into Cambodia from IT 
Corps. 

For the Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
units inside South Vietnam, these depar- 
tures of their strongest opponents should 
have offered a golden opportunity. With the 
cats away, the mice ought to have played— 
and played a pretty murderous game, at 
that. But instead, the level of enemy effort 
in III Corps and IV Corps has dropped by 
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more than a half since the Cambodian ven- 
ture began. 

Since the beginning of the Cambodian 
venture, in fact, the one fairly conspicuous 
enemy effort has been a probe by elements 
of the 2d North Vietnamese division, up in I 
Corps. The 2d ARVN division, defending the 
little district town that was under attack 
has thus far just about abolished one of the 
regiments making the probe, Meanwhile the 
people of Hiepbuc, the isolated mountain 
town that was in danger, are still tilling 
their fields as before. 

Altogether, the Cambodian venture has 
given President Nixon’s Vietnamization pro- 
gram a new look. For the South Vietnamese 
have now proven their mettle, while the 
enemy has suffered what should prove a 
crippling setback. 


POLLUTION CONTROL MUST BE 
OUR FIRST PRIORITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr, Speaker, we are 
long past the time when we can rest on 
our oars in what should be a determined 
effort to combat pollution. With all of 
the material benefits in our modern in- 
dustrial society, we have, at the same 
time, created monstrous problems which 
may eventually be our undoing. In many 
instances we have abused our national 
resources to the point where it is no 
longer possible to repair the damage. 
This situation is a direct result of our 
Nation’s lack of will and wisdom rather 
than a lack of ability to solve these pol- 
lution problems. 

In our national list of priorities, con- 
servation of our national resources has 
always ranked low. I have pointed this 
out many times in the past. Clearly, 
what this country has lacked is a reso- 
lute national commitment to solving the 
pollution crisis. However, in recent weeks 
the Nation as a whole now seems to be 
supporting an effort which Congress 
began a score or more years ago. Noth- 
ing less than a total commitment will 
solve the problems of dirty air, clogged 
rivers, inadequate waste treatment, 
and the destruction of public lands. 

The national interest is interlocked 
with the problem of preserving our nat- 
ural environment. This is not only the 
responsibility of the Federal, State, and 
local governments, but also an industrial 
and individual responsibility. Individuals 
are still the chief polluters. 

Industry and business must take more 
initiative and responsibility than they 
have in the past. For years, our environ- 
ment has been sacrificed for Government 
apathy, individuals laziness, and profit. 
Our rivers have provided the dumping 
ground for garbage, chemicals, and other 
waste products. Burning has produced 
dangerous gases in the air which eventu- 
ally can seriously impair health and 
shorten life. 

It is necessary for each and every one 
of us to decide how much progress to- 
ward achieving an improvement in our 
environment should be exchanged for 
the systematic pollution of our environ- 
ment. Even though pollution increases, 
people will still demand more cars, more 
houses, more refrigerators, more boats, 
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more one-way containers, more fliptops, 
more airplanes, more buses, and so on. 
This means more pollution, more gar- 
bage, and more wastes unless we deter- 
mine more effective ways of satisfying 
our material needs without at the same 
time despoiling our environment. 

The task is monumental, It increases 
when you consider that misuse of our 
natural resources is expanding each 
year. As technology increases, new pol- 
lutants and chemicals are fed into our 
air and waterways. These in turn require 
specific scientific research for each pol- 
lutant. Take, for example, the new en- 
zyme detergents that fill our waters with 
phosphate pollutants. Investigative agen- 
cies have called upon the industry to 
remove these damaging pollutants from 
the products and have called upon the 
consumer to cut down the use of these 
detergents. 

In order for our national policy to be 
effective it should include the following: 
First, environmental quality must be 
considered in a worldwide context, ex- 
tending in time from the present, far into 
the future. Second, purposeful, intelli- 
gent management to recognize and ac- 
commodate the conflicting uses of our 
environment must be a national respon- 
sibility. Third, information required for 
systematic management must be pro- 
vided in a complete and timely manner. 
Fourth, it is essential to have programs 
to educate the individual citizen and de- 
velop a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of environmental problems and 
courses of action we may be required to 
take. And, finally, science and technol- 
ogy must provide management with in- 
creased options and capabilities to coor- 
dinate productivity with constructive 
use of environment. 

SOME OF THE DECISIONS WE FACE 

A good example of the quandary we 
face comes in an honest appraisal of our 
overall problems in the basic field of 
power. We are presently experiencing a 
shortage of electrical power in many 
areas of the country. One Federal agency 
tells us we must expand our generating 
capacity so we will not have a blackout 
or brownout in metropolitan areas dur- 
ing peak load times in the summer. An- 
other agency points out the dangers of 
increased generating facilities espe- 
cially in those plants which use low- 
grade, sulfur-producing coal for generat- 
ing. Another State says it will not permit 
atomic energy for powerplants. 

Which do we want? Do we want more 
power or less power? Are we able to sus- 
tain our growth without more electric 
energy? As you can readily see, the issue 
is not simple. 

Take another basic sacrifice that the 
average American might be required to 
make. The nonreturnable bottle while 
being a wonderful convenience to us has 
become a nightmare in solid waste dis- 
posal problems. Streams everywhere are 
polluted with beer bottles and soft drink 
cans. It is too convenient, too easy to use 
the aluminum can for our beverages. 
What should we do? Should we restrict 
or prohibit the nonreturnable bottle or 
can? If we do, it would probably be nec- 
essary to put a prohibitive deposit on 
other containers so they would actually 
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be returned. A 2- or 3-cent deposit on 
the compulsory returnable container 
would not be sufficient to insure its re- 
turn. The lakes and streams would still 
be polluted with them as it would not be 
any great financial loss to the average 
camper or fisherman to just chuck his 
bottle rather than return it. What would 
the deposit have to be to insure the bot- 
tle’s return? Ten cents, 25 cents? Would 
you, the average citizen, be willing to 
suffer this inconvenience to help keep 
America clean? 

As you can see these are but a few of 
the areas where some hard decisions 
must be made. Automobiles are another 
prime area of challenge. Would we be 
willing to sacrifice some of the power in 
our autos to prevent air pollution? There 
is no simple answer to the pollution prob- 
lem but we must begin to face up to our 
monumental task in harnessing these de- 
structive forces which have been cast 
loose on our environment. 

I certainly want to voice my commit- 
ment to expand the legislative begin- 
nings we have made into a compre- 
hensive national program dedicated to 
the investment of time, resources, and 
funds which must be made available to 
secure a clean, pleasant and safe Na- 
tion for each and every American to live, 
grow, and prosper. 

It is gratifying to see that so many 
Americans are likewise committed to this 
very necessary and basic effort. Pollu- 
tion control must be our first priority. 
If we lose this battle, gains or victories 
in other fields will be quite insignificant 
oa Our environment must come 

t. 


MEMORIAL DAY SERVICES AT THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
CENTER AT MOUNTAIN HOME, 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr, QUILLEN) 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nual Memorial Day services at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Center at Moun- 
tain Home in Johnson City were held 
Sunday, May 24, 1970, and I was priy- 
ileged to participate in these activities. 

I was honored to introduce the prin- 
cipal speaker, the Honorable Donald E. 
Johnson, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, who came down from Washington 
on this occasion. 

The people of Johnson City literally 
rolled out the red carpet for Mr. John- 
son. He was extended every courtesy and 
everyone was so nice to him. I deeply 
appreciate the reception he received. 

Needless to say, Mr. Johnson is a very 
capable, highly respected and efficient 
administrator. His accomplishments in 
the fields of business and veterans’ af- 
fairs most certainly qualify him for the 
post he now holds. 

Mr. Johnson holds a warm spot in 
the hearts of the millions of American 
veterans and servicemen as well as the 
people throughout the country. He knows 
and understands their problems and is 
always able and willing to help solve 
them. He possesses an unequal knowl- 
edge about the problems of the veteran. 
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Mr. Johnson has long been active in the 
American Legion and several years ago 
was named head of this fine organiza- 
tion, the National American Legion, 

He enlisted in the Army in 1942 and 
served in combat with the 89th Infantry 
Division in the European Theater of op- 
erations. He was discharged from serv- 
ice in 1946. His decorations include the 
Bronze Star and the Croix de Guerre, 
awarded by the Belgium Government. 

Mr. Johnson also has an enviable rec- 
ord as a public servant. From 1954 to 
1955, he was chairman of the Governor’s 
Commission on Merit in Employment, 
and from 1958 to 1960, he was an advi- 
sory member of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights. In 1954, and again in 1957, 
he headed the Iowa fund drive for Cru- 
sade for Freedom, In his hometown he 
has served two terms on the city council 
and was twice president of the West 
Branch Chamber of Commerce. He 
headed the West Branch Heritage Foun- 
dation from 1965 to 1966, and has been 
active in PTA and Scout work. 

Mr. Johnson has a tremendous amount 
of responsibility on his shoulders. As 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, he 
directs the far-flung activities of the 
Nation’s largest independent Federal 
agency. 

During his visit to my congressional 
district, he addressed three groups and 
his remarks were so stirring that I feel 
they should be inserted in the Recorp for 
others to read. He was principal speaker 
at the VA Appreciation Day dinner at 
the Holiday Inn in Johnson City and 
then at a luncheon the next day, which 
was sponsored by the Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs. My good 
friend, Mr. Joe Frank Judgens, is direc- 
tor of the Tennessee Veterans’ Service, 
and he was in charge of this function. 
Mr. Johnson also spoke at the Memorial 
Day ceremony at Mountain Home. 

As always the affairs of the Memorial 
Day ceremony were conducted most effi- 
ciently by Mr. George R. Hiskey, director 
of the center. My congressional district 
is fortunate to have an administrator of 
Mr. Hiskey’s qualifications and a fine 
hospital which he directs. I offer my con- 
gratulations to him, members of his staff 
and employees delegated with the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the hospital 
offers the excellent service it has always 
provided. 

In addition to the three speeches he 
made, I would also like to insert in the 
ReEcorD a copy of the schedule of activi- 
ties during the Memorial Day Services on 
Sunday: 

MEMORIAL Day SERVICES, 1970 

The Veterans’ Administration Center, 
Mountain Home, Johnson City, Tennessee, 
welcomes you to the annual Memorial Day 
Services on Sunday, May 24, 1970 at 2:00 p.m. 

Preliminary Events 

1:00 p.m.—Reception-tea, by invitation 
honoring all Gold Star Mothers in the VA Inn, 
sponsored by the American Legion Auxillary, 
First District, Department of Tenn. 

1:00 p.m.—Open House, by invitation, hon- 
oring all veterans in the VA Center at the 
VA Domiciliary Recreation Hut, sponsored by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and Auxiliary 
of the First and Second Districts, Department 
of Tennessee. 
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Opening Ceremonies 


2:00 p.m.—The East Tennessee State Uni- 
versity Symphonic Band under the direction 
of Kenneth W. Large will present a special 
musical program of appropriate music. 

2:05 p.m.—The Boy Scouts of America, Se- 
quoyah Council, who have been holding their 
annual weekend Camporal on the VA Center 
grounds will decorate the 4,720 graves in the 
VA Center Memorial Cemetery. 

2:20 p.m.—The East Tennessee State Uni- 
versity ROTC Sponsor Corps under the direc- 
tion of Captain Cavin Sullivan will present a 
program of drill routines. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES, 2:30 P.M. 


MASSING OF THE COLORS—Service Or- 
ganizations, U.S. Marines and the Tennessee 
National Guard 

INVOCATION—Chaplain James A. Burris 

“STAR SPANGLED BANNER”—ETSU Sym- 
phonic Band, Kenneth W. Large, Conductor 

WELCOME—G. R. Hiskey, Center Director 

TRIBUTE TO GOLD STAR MOTHERS— 
Ed Onstot, Manager, VA Regional Office, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

RECOGNITION OF SPECIAL GUESTS— 
Joe Frank Hudgens, Director, Tennessee Vet- 
erans Service. 

MUSICAL SELECTION—"Blue and Gray 
Suite’ ©. Grundman, ETSU Symphonic 
Band 

INTRODUCTION OF THE SPEAKER—The 
Honorable James H. Quillen, U.S. Congress- 
man 

ADDRESS—The Honorable Donald E. 
Johnson, Administrator of Veterans Affairs 

DECORATION OF THE TOMB—The Hon- 
orable James H. Quillen, U.S. Congressman 

SALUTE TO THE HONORED DEAD—The 
U.S. Marine Corps Reserve 

TAPS—East Tenn. State 
Trumpeters 

BENEDICTION—Chaplain Charles Lucier 


REMARKS BY Hon. DONALD E. JOHNSON, AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, ON VA 
APPRECIATION DAY FOR THE MOUNTAIN HOME 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION CENTER, JOHN- 
SON CITY, TENN. 

I am highly honored and pleased to be with 
you tonight. Most of all... however... I 
am grateful ...as is each of my nearly 900 
associates at the Mountain Home VA Center 
for your thoughtfulness and generosity in 
dedicating this date, of course, to be “VA 
Appreciation Day.” 

It is always nice... of course... to be 
appreciated. But it is especially welcome to- 
night. 

Iam sure that most... if not all...of 
you have seen the article in this week’s Life 
Magazine on the Veterans Administration’s 
hospital and medical care program. 

I am not going to spoil this traditionally 
happy and festive event by engaging at this 
time in a point-by-point refutation of the 
unfounded charges... and the outright un- 
truths ... contained in that article. 

Let me assure you .. . however .. . that 
Life Magazine’s distorted, denigrating, and 
disgusting assault on the VA hospital and 
medical care program is not going to go un- 
challenged. 

Not because the magazine chose to ignore 
the voluminous, painstakingly-gathered 
factual data provided by the VA. 

Not because the magazine used only one 
sentence out of an hour-long interview 
which I gave the author. 

Not even because it presents a slanted, 
misleading, and . . . if you'll pardon the 
pun... completely out-of-focus picture of 
VA medicine. 

Rather . . . this Life Magazine article is 
going to be refuted fully and factually so 
that the American people ... but especial- 
ly our ill and disabled Vietnam veterans... 
will know the truth about the VA's quality 
hospital and medical care program. 
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It is imperative that our Vietnam vet- 
erans . . . whose military service and sac- 
rifices were understood and appreciated by 
too few of our citizens . .. should not now 
be mislead to believe that they will be de- 
nied decent hospital and medical care for 
the wounds and injuries and illness they 
suffered , . . and still endure. 

Our service-disabled Vietnam veterans are 
receiving quality medical care. And they will 
continue to do so. 

Regrettably . . . many who will see the 
Life article ... and accept its erroneous 
thesis . . . will not learn the true facts 

. for it is a journalistic axiom that the 
retraction or correction never catches up 
with the original story. 

So much for Life Magazine. 

In real life . tonight . . . I have 
the good fortune of knowing that the VA 
is appreciated by those who know the 
truth .. . by you who work with the Vet- 
erans Administration day in and day out 

. . and help us to provide our ill and 
disabled veterans with quality medical care. 

Nearly 11 months ago when I was sworn 
in as Administrator of Veterams Affairs ... 
I said that the employees of the Veterans 
Administration are the most able and dedi- 
cated in the entire Federal Government. 

It is indeed gratifying that your Moun- 
tain Home VA Center employee-neighbors 
have demonstrated to the satisfaction of you 
good citizens and officials of Johnson City, 
Tennessee, the validity of my claim. 

If they have proven to be so able and ded- 
icated ... they haye... it is with good 
cause. 

My associates and I are privileged to serve 
America’s most deserving citizens ... the 
patriotic, unselfish men and women who 
bear the proud title of veterans. 

Let me concede ... however ... that 
because we in VA are so close to the prob- 
lem of serving those who served . .. and their 
dependents and survivors .. . we sometimes 
fail to appreciate adequately the magnitude 
of the VA’ responsibilities . . . and the tre- 
mendous impact of our activities . .. not 
only upon the 48 percent of our entire pop- 
ulation ... which is our constituency .. . 
but also upon the rest of America. 

It is entirely fitting ...I believe... 
that on VA Appreciation Day .. . we seek to 
gain a better appreciation of the Veterans 
Administration ...and the benefits and 
services for which it is responsible. 

Let's examine the VA In terms all of us 
can understand. 

Take our size . . . for example. 

We have approximately 148,000 full-time 
employees in the Veterans Administration. 

By itself . . . this figure may or may not 
be impressive. But I think that it comes into 
true perspective when we say that... in 
the entire Federal Government .. . only the 
Department of Defense and the Post Office 
Department have more full-time employees 
than the VA. 

Stated another way . . . the VA's full-time 
employment force is greater than that of the 
Departments of Commerce, Justice, Labor, 
State, Housing and Urban Development, and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration .. . combined. 

A moment ago I mentioned that the VA's 
constituency totals 48 percent of our entire 
national population. 

It does. 

There are now 27.5 million living veterans 
entitled to present or future benefits and 
services from the Veterans Administration. 

With their dependents and the survivors 
of approximately 14 million deceased vet- 
erans ... they now number nearly 96 mil- 
Hon ...or about 48 percent of our total 
national population of slightly more than 
200 million. 

The nearly 96 million Americans now or 
potentially entitled to benefits and services 
from the Veterans Administration exceed by 
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more than 15 million the total population 
of the United States when Mountain Home 
first opened its doors in 1903. 

Being a farm boy from Iowa .. . I’m still 
trying to get used to talking the financial 
language in vogue in our nation’s capital. 

Unless you open the conversational bid- 
ding in the billions .. , you're not even in 
the same ballpark. 

But to me a billion of anything is still a 
lot. 

The Fiscal Year 1971 budget requested 
for the Veterans Administration totals $8.9 
billion ... and represents the largest ap- 
propriation request in VA history. 

Measured against a total Federal Budget 
of $200 billion... it may not seem to be 
the truly significant total that it is. 

However ... measured ... for example... 
against the fiscal year 1935 budget for the 
entire Federal Government .. . it grows in 
stature. 

That year ... the Congress appropriated 
$7.5 billion to run the entire government 
. . . Or nearly $1.5 billion less than President 
Nixon has requested for the VA alone in fiscal 
year 1971. 

But enough of national figures concerning 
the size of the Veterans Administration .. . 
the number of veterans, their dependents 
and survivors we now or may some day serve 

+. and the amount of money we will ex- 
pend in veteran benefits and services next 
year. 

VA Appreciation Day honors the Mountain 
Home VA Center ... and the patients, staff 
members, affiliated schools, volunteers, and, 
of course, the citizens and officials of John- 
son City, Bristol, Kingsport and other com- 
munities ... all of whom have helped to 
write Mountain Home's illustrious history 
- . . and who make it the center of concern, 
compassion and care which it is today. 

I understand your primary interest in the 
now and the future of Mountain Home and 
the Veterans Administration here in Tennes- 
see .. . rather than in a self-congratulatory 
review of your many past accomplishments. 

In this respect ... you are now unlike 
the two spinsters who were discussing men. 

“Which would you desire the most in your 
husband,” asked one . . . “brains, wealth, or 
appearance?” 

“Appearance,” snapped the other .. . “and 
the sooner the better.” 

Before telling you what the VA is doing 
and will continue to do to serve Tennessee 
veterans, their dependents and survivors 
.. . and thus continue to merit your ap- 
preciation ... permit me a few historical 
comments. 

As you Tennesseans so well know . . . this 
Center was opened in 1903 as the Mountain 
Home Branch of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers. 

Nowhere has the close and harmonious 
and .. . I believe .. . mutually beneficial 
relationship between our Mountain Home VA 
Center and its hometown of Johnson City, 
Tennessee for more than two thirds of a 
century been capsuled more succinctly ... 
or stated more eloquently . . . than in the 
foreword to the fiscal year 1969 annual report 
of the Center. 

Permit me to quote from this foreword 
signed by Johnson City Mayor Charles O. 
Gordon and Centennial Committee Chair- 
man Dan B. Wexler on the occasion of John- 
son City’s one hundredth anniversary last 
year. 

Quote. 

“The long and illustrious history of this 
Center witnessed growth from a Soldiers 
Home, with 150 employees, 2,000 veterans, 
and an annual operating expense of $300,000 
in 1903, to 900 employees and $9,000,0000 in 
1969. Over this same period, Johnson City 
grew from a quiet town of 4,600 to a bustling 
and prosperous city of 36,000. 

“Johnson City is celebrating its Centen- 
nial and for over two-thirds of that century 
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Mountain Home has played a major role in 
the City’s economy and has contributed 
mightily to its growth and prosperity. Em- 
ployees of the Center and their families make 
up a significant part of the City’s stable and 
substantial population and have participated 
fully in the City’s civic, fraternal, social, and 
religious activities.” 

Unquote. 

I want to say... here and now... to 
you good people of Johnson City that if you 
are proud to be the hometown of Mountain 
Home ... as that foreword states ... the 
members of our VA family here at Mountain 
Home are also very proud to be your fellow- 
citizens, friends, and neighbors. 

They are grateful, too...asIam... 
that Mountain Home has provided tens of 
thousands of veterans with the finest care 
possible . . . thanks not only to the skill of 
the doctors, nurses, and other medical spe- 
cialists who have served ... and now serve 
here ... but also to their compassion and 
concern . . . and that of volunteers, our 
great veterans and community organizations, 
and individual citizens. 

A few moments ago I mentioned the unique 
budgetary language spoken in our nation's 
capital. 

Being here in Johnson City . .. whose 
name should give me no difficulty ...I am 
reminded of a recent cocktail party-recep- 
tion I attend in Washington, D.C. 

A very prim and proper dowager in the 
receiving line introduced herself and asked: 

“Where are you from, young man?” 

The young man bit nonplussed me for a 
moment ... but I recovered and replied: 

“Towa, mam,” 

She looked me up and down and then said: 

“Here in the east we pronounce it Ohio.” 

Economists measure the responsibilities 
and activities of the Veterans Administra- 
tion in terms of eight billion dollars plus 
in annual expenditures. 

I prefer to think of the VA in other terms. 

For example ... a line item in the re- 
quested fiscal year 1971 budget for VA shows 
estimated disability compensation expendi- 
tures for veterans of slightly more than $2.4 
billion, 

I read beyond this line . . . however... 
and see two million 72 thousands veterans 
disabled in the service of thelr country as- 
sisted by a grateful nation to sustain them- 
selves and their families in modest dignity 
and decency. 

Another line item shows $636 million 
budgeted for compensation payments to the 
survivors of veterans who died as the result 
of military service. 

To me this means that the families of 
more than 383,000 heroic Americans who 
gave their lives for our country... yes... 
for you and me... will be helped to stay 
together. 

The estimated cost of pension payments to 
nonservice-connected disabled veterans is 
$1.3 billion. 

Because this benefit is based on need... 
however . . . to me it means that 1 million 
70 thousand patriotic Americans... who 
helped our nation in its hour of need... 
will, in turn, be helped in their hour of need. 

So will the pension beneficiary survivors 
of another 1,201,000 deceased veterans ... 
in the amount of $971 million. 

Here in Tennessee ... more than 60,000 
veterans ...and the dependents of more 
than 34,000 deceased veterans .. . receive in 
excess of $104 million each year in compen- 
sation and pension benefits from the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

As viewed by the academic community ... 
the VA may not be an educator. 

But as far as I am concerned ... the $1 
billion 79 million budgeted for fiscal 1971 for 
readjustment benefits places upon VA a con- 
tinuing responsibility ...and gives us a 
continuing opportunity ...to contribute 
to the education and training of eligible vet- 
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erans ... especially the disabled and those 
returned from Vietnam. 

It also gives the VA the privilege ... and 
I use this word advisedly . . . of helping the 
sons and daughters of veterans who died or 
are permanently and totally disabled as the 
result of military service . . . as well as their 
widows and wives ... obtain needed edu- 
cation and training. 

In fiscal year 1971 . . . an estimated 1,742,- 
000 Vietnam era veterans... 46,000 sons 
and daughters ...and 21,000 widows and 
wives will receive education and training 
assistance from the Veterans Administration, 

For the present spring semester...a 
record high 816,000 Vietnam era veterans and 
servicemen ... including more than 14,000 
here in Tennessee . . . were enrolled in edu- 
cation and training under the current G.I. 
Bill. 

Since the present program began on June 
1, 1966 . . . more than 1,785,000 Vietnam era 
veterans and servicemen .. . including 
more than 30,000 here in Tennessee ... en- 
tered training. 

Few people consider the Veterans Admin- 
istration either a home builder or realtor. 

The fact remains... however... that 
the VA has played a vital . . . indeed an in- 
dispensable role ...in the building and 
purchase of homes here in Tennessee and 
throughout America since the end of World 
War II. 

Not too long ago it was estimated that the 
G.I, Bill home loan program is responsible 
for one out of every five homes built in the 
United States since World War IT. 

In hard figures ... the Veterans Admin- 
istration has guaranteed or insured nearly 
7,300,000 loans valued in excess of $77 billion 
since 1944. 

Approximately 130,000 of these loans ... 
valued in excess of $1 billion 228 million . . . 
were for Tennessee veterans, 

Nationally . . . we expect to guarantee or 
insure an additional 220,000 loans in the 
coming fiscal year. 

I have burdened you with many statistics 
tonight I know. I also realize that the statis- 
tics alone cannot begin to tell the real story 
of the VA's people-to-people service mission. 

But let me give you a few more to help you 
to understand that our $8 billion plus annual 
budget makes the Veterans Administration 
mean yet other things... other benefits 
and services beyond those I have already 
cited ...to yet other veterans and their 
families. 

To more than 634,000 minor beneficiaries 
... the VA... through its Guardianship 
Service ...is a foster parent dedicated to 
meeting their immediate needs ... to as- 
suring their education through high school 
.. . and to the development of an appropri- 
ate educational program thereafter. 

The 660 attorneys on the staff of the 
Guardianship Service also serve more than 
112,000 incompetent adults on our Guardian- 
ship rolls. 

To the more than 5 million veterans hold- 
ing nearly $38 billion in government life in- 
surance ... the VA is perhaps the most 
important insurance company in the world. 

Sixty four thousand Tennessee veterans 
hold more than $518 million government life 
insurance. 

Incidentally ...the more than 52,000 
Tennessee veterans with World War II Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance or World War I 
United States Government Life Insurance 
policies in force will receive nearly $3,600,000 
in dividends this year on these policies .. . 
thus adding to the impact of veteran bene- 
fits on the state’s economy. 

In addition ... the VA supervises $36.8 
billion in Servicemen’s Group Life Insurance 
for 3.7 million members of our Armed Forces. 

To the nation’s grocers, food processors, 
and farmers ...the VA is an important cus- 
tomer ... buying annually almost 6.5 mil- 
lion pounds of sugar... 2.6 million pounds 
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of coffee ... 3 million pounds of flour... 3.5 
million pounds of canned and frozen meats 
.. . 69 million pounds of fresh milk and ice 
cream ... 12 million pounds of butter and 
margarine . . . 7.6 million pounds of fresh 
fruits and vegetables . . . 5.4 million pounds 
of bread and cereals ... and 37.5 million 
pounds of fresh poultry meats, eggs and fish, 

I am sure that if all of the nearly 800 
thousand patients in our VA hospitals for 
whom this food is intended had the appetites 
of my nine children . , . VA’s food purchases 
would greatly increase. 

This brings me to the fact . . . the final 
analogy I hasten to add ... that for these 
veterans ... for the 8.1 million who will be 
given outpatient medical and dental care... 
for tens of thousands of other veterans in 
domiciliaries, nursing care homes, and res- 
toration centers ... VA is the instrument by 
which Aristotle’s admonition will be heeded 
.+. at least for them. 

He said: 

“If we believe that men have any personal 
rights at all as human beings. . . then they 
have an absolute moral right to such a 
measure of good health as society and so- 
ciety alone is able to give them. 

For Tennessee’s 479,000 veterans ,. . in- 
cluding 63,000 courageous young Vietnam era 
veterans . . . the Veterans Administration is 
their society . . . not alone for quality hos- 
pital and medical care . . , but for all of the 
other benefits to which they and their fam- 
ilies are entitled . . . and which I haye enu- 
merated tonight. 

With the continued interest and support of 
all of the outstanding groups represented 
here tonight . . . service and community or- 
ganizations ... the academic and medical 
community ... government officials and in- 
dividual citizens , . . the Veterans Adminis- 
tration will continue “to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle and for his widow 
and his orphan.” 
with your 


Having accomplished this .. . 
help ... it will then be the VA's turn,.. 
and privilege ...to stage an Appreciation Day 
for the great and good people of Tennessee. 

Thank you. 


REMARKS BY HoN. DONALD E. JOHNSON, ÀD- 
MINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, AT THE 
ANNUAL MEMORIAL DAY SERVICE OF THE 
MOUNTAIN HOME VA CENTER, JOHNSON 
Ciry, TENN. 

Representative Quillen .. . distinguished 
guests and visitors to the Mountain Home 
VA Center ... and my associates in the 
Veterans Administration. 

Your invitation to address Mountain 
Home’s annual Memorial Day observance 
honors me greatly. 

But it also humbles me... as it would any 
veteran. 

For it places me in the presence of patri- 
otic, heroic Americans whose selfless service 
and supreme sacrifice that I... and my be- 
loved country ... might iive in freedom 
bespeak more eloquently than any words 
why they should be especially remembered 
and revered today. 

It is most fitting ...I think... that this 
Memorial Day program should be held here 
at Mountain Home... which has been iden- 
tified so prominently and so long with vet- 
erans .. . and here in Tennessee ... with 
its proud motto and merited fame ... as 
the Volunteer States. 

From Concord to Cambodia ...for nearly 
two centuries ...Americans...more than 42 
million of them...have fought and more 
than one million died...not for glory, not 
for conquest...but...as President Nixon 
said in his Memorial Day Proclamation... 
“for those concepts that bind the people 
together in nationhood—and brotherhood.” 

The President’s proclamation ... in its 
title, its purpose, and its words... is a 
“PRAYER FOR PEACE, MEMORIAL DAY, 
1970.” 
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But even “to express our gratitude to the 
heroic dead by thought and prayer with spe- 
cial reverence” today is not enough . . . the 
proclamation reminds us. 

“A more fitting memorial"... President 
Nixon suggests ... “would be the creation of 
a peaceful world, free of the destructive con- 
flicts that have plagued man’s history.” 

The proclamation continues: 

“We must, therefore, as individuals and as 
a nation, continue the difficult quest for tran- 
quilty among all peoples and the reasoned 
solution of our differences.” 

As a special mark of respect for those 
Americans who have given their lives in the 
tragic struggle in Vietnam ... the President 
has directed that the flag of the United 
States be flown at half-staff all day on Memo- 
rial Day, instead of during the forenoon 
period, on all buildings, grounds, and naval 
vessels of the Federal Government through- 
out the United States and all areas under 
its jurisdiction and control. 

War... any war is hell. 

But peace ... at the price of freedom .. . 
would be hell on earth. 

More than this...to forsake the cause 
of freedom for which more than one million 
Americans have died .. . for which more 
than 42,000 of our countrymen have given 
lives in Vietnam ... would be to mock their 
sacrifice ... and deny their silent plea that 
they shall not have died in vain. 

Memorial Day 1970 finds America in 
agony. 

Our colleges and universities...far too 
many of them, certainly ... have been trans- 
formed from institutions of higher learn- 
ing into battlegrounds where young men and 
women have tragically died. 

We have yet to cleanse our waters and 
our air. 

Inflation has not been fully curbed. 

Crime still endangers the lives and prop- 
erty of millions of our people. 

Degrading, grinding poverty remains the 
dead-end future for Americans who deserve 
better. 

Our cities have not been rid of their 
ghettos. 

Discrimination is still an ugly fact. 

So is unemployment. 

And so are the other ills that beset us. 

Do we dare hope for a brighter tomorrow? 

I think we do, 

Because Cambodia and Vietnam will end. 

And with their end ... we can meet 
courageously, effectively, and unitedly the 
many challenges that confront us. 

The attack on the evils I have cited need 
not await ... and indeed has not awaited ... 
the end of hostilities in Cambodia and Viet- 
nam. 

But not until President Nixon's pledge to 
withdraw American combat forces from Cam- 
bodia by the end of June ... and to withdraw 
an additional 150,000 American servicemen 
from Vietnam within the next year ... on 
top of the 115,000 who have already been 
pulled out... not until this pledge has been 
fully redeemed . .. in my opinion... will 
the American people have the desire and the 
will and the determination to make the mas- 
sive commitment needed to solve our do- 
mestic crises. 

I think that one question is uppermost in 
the minds of all of us today ... indeed... 
of all Americans. 

Will the President’s timetable for the 
withdrawal of American troops from Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam be met? 

Reports from our military commanders in 
Cambodia encourage me to believe that his 
timetable will be met. 

If you have had the opportunity to read 
some of the news dispatches from Viet- 
nam... I am sure you will agree. 

Allied forces have captured more than: 

10,000 rifies and 1,100 heavy weapons... 
enough to outfit almost 70 enemy battalions 
of 500 men each. 
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1,800 tons of mortar and artillery shells, 
rockets, rifle bullets . . more than the 
Communists would use in two years. 

12 tons of supplies .. . enough to sup- 
port a 320-bed hospital for four months. 

2,300 tons of rice . . . enough to feed more 
than 10,000 troops for a year. 

Apparently the drive into Cambodia has 
set back Communists ability to launch major 
offensive in southern half of South Vietnam 
by six months—or more. 

The Department of Defense's timetable for 
disengagement not only from Cambodia but 
from Vietnam as well... would have been 
completely unrealistic . . . if not totally un- 
believable . . . Just one month ago. 

Because of President Nixon's action .. . 
however... announced on April 30th in his 
most serious and somber speech since be- 
coming President . . . the Defense Depart- 
ment’s very encouraging timetable for dis- 
engagement is feasible. 

But let me go back for a moment to that 
April 30th speech . . . and quote pertinent 
passages that bear directly on this disengage- 
ment timetable. 

The President said .. . and I quote: 

“This is not an invasion of Cambodia. The 
areas in which these attacks will be launched 
are completely occupied and controlled by 
North Vietnamese forces. Our purpose is not 
to occupy the areas. Once the enemy forces 
are driven out of these sanctuaries and once 
their military supplies are destroyed, we will 
withdraw. 

“Now let me give you the reasons for my 
decision. 

“A majority of the American people, a 
majority of you listening to me, are for the 
withdrawal of our forces from Vietnam. 

“The action I have taken tonight is in- 
dispensable for the continuing success of 
that withdrawal program. 

“A majority of the American people want 
to end this war rather than to have it drag 
on interminably. The action I have taken 
tonight will serve that purpose, 

“A majority of the American people want 
to keep the casualties of our brave men in 
Vietnam at an absolute minimum. The ac- 
tion I have taken tonight is essential if we 
are to accomplish that goal. 

“We take this action not for the purpose 
of expanding the war into Cambodia, but 
Yor the purpose of ending the war in Viet- 
nam and winning the just peace we all de- 
sire. We have made and we will continue to 
make any possible effort to end this war 
through negotiations at the conference table 
rather than through more fighting on the 
battlefield.” 

Unquote. 

You and I know ... of course... that 
the Paris delegation from Hanoi continues to 
be intransigent ... and cruelly indifferent 
to the needless death of their fellow-citizens. 

Nonetheless . . . the Department of De- 
fense is still able to project this timetable 
for disengagement as the result of Presi- 
dent Nixon's actions. 

In the coming year ... at least 150,000 
more Americans will be brought home... 
as the President pledged. 

By the end of June 1971 . . . all U.S. in- 
fantrymen will be out of combat. 

While combat troops will constitute about 
half of the U.S. forces in Vietnam after June 
30, 1971 . . . they will be used only to pro- 
tect American bases. 

It is expected that by the end of calendar 
year 1971 . . . U.S. forces in Vietnam will 
number less than 300,000. 

And this Administration hopes that there- 
after American units in Vietnam can be 
manned completely by volunteers ... not 
draftees. 

If Tennessee’s proud past is any criterion 
...& substantial number of these G.Is will 
be citizens of the Volunteer State. 

These encouraging objectives . . . it seems 
to me .. . indicate not merely success for 
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President Nixon's policies and actions in 
Cambodia and Vietnam... but the right of 
the President to carry out his program and 
his Constitutional responsibility . .. as 
Commander-in-Chief . . . to protect the lives 
of American servicemen in Vietnam without 
encumbering and unnecessary Congressional 
actions. 

I am not for a minute suggesting that the 
Congress should not carry out its own Con- 
stitutional responsibilities vigorously and 
promptly. 

But I sincerely believe that the President 
has at least earned the opportunity to make 
good on his pledge to withdraw American 
combat forces from Vietnam by June 30th... 
just a little more than a month from now. 

I hope that the Congress will give him 
this opportunity ... and not act prema- 
turely. 

We all know and love... even if we can- 
not sing well... the Star Spangled Banner. 

Its last lines call America “the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.” 

I would not quarrel with these lyrics... 
but I would suggest today a slight variation. 

I would suggest to you today that our be- 
loved America is still the land of the free 
because it has been through its nearly two- 
hundred-year history the home of the brave. 

No where has this truth been more elo- 
quently expressed than on the Confederate 
War Memorial in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery . .. across the Potomac River from our 
nation’s capital. 

Perhaps you have seen it ... and been as 
moved and inspired by it as I have. 

Permit me to quote the inscription en- 
graved on that memorial: 


Not for fame or reward 

Not for place or for rank 

Not lured by ambition 

Or goaded by necessity 

But in simple obedience to duty 
As they understood it 

These men suffered all 
Sacrificed all 

Dared all 

And died 


Today .. . I am sure you will agree... 
this tribute can be paid appropriately ... 
with unashamed love and gratitude .. . to 
all of America’s honored dead, 

It has been said that a nation is really its 
people. 

I believe this is true. 

In moments of sorrow and grief . . . people 
-.. families... unite to comfort and 
strengthen one another. 

Memorial Day is not entirely a moment 
of sorrow and grief . . . for we remember 
fondly ... even joyfully . . . those happy 
hours and years we shared with our loved 
ones before they answered freedom’s call... 
and paid freedom’s price. 

We do no violence to these happy mem- 
ories . . . however .,.if...on this Memorial 
Day we seek to unite the American people 
++. Our national family ...so that we might 
comfort and strengthen one another. 

In life . . . our honored war dead were the 
providers and protectors of their families. 

If today . . . Memorial Day 1970 . . . the 
American family could once again unite... 
as it honored their memory . . . to provide for 
the future of our great nation ... and to 
protect our priceless freedom .. . then our 
heroic war dead could truly rest in peace. 

For they would then know that they did 
not die in vain. 

Thank you. 

REMARKS BY DONALD E. JOHNSON, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS AT THE LUNCH- 
EON, TENNESSEE DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS, JOHNSON Crry, TENN. 


Representative Quillen . . . Director Hud- 
gens .. . officers, members and guests of the 
Tennessee Department of Veterans Affairs: 
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I always enjoy meeting with knowledge- 
able veterans affairs officials who share my 
desire and responsibility to provide Amer- 
ica’s veterans . . . and in your case Ten- 
nessee’s 479,000 veterans and their families 
+.» With the most compassionate, efficient 
and timely service possible. 

However ...I must admit that your knowl- 
edge of the Veterans Administration .. . 
and of the many, difficult challenges which 
we face . . . sometimes causes you to be 
somewhat uncertain about how quickly and 
how completely these challenges will be met. 

This occasional evidence of doubt should 
not be surprising here in Tennessee .. . if 
there is any truth to the story about the 
Tennessee mountaineer whose grandson ex- 
citedly told him: 

“Grandpa .. . they're going to build a 
railroad over the mountain.” 

“Never happen,” the old man said. 

“But Grandpa .. . they're already laying 
the bed for the tracks.” 

“Heap of difference between laying a bed 
and putting down tracks.” 

Time passed .. . the tracks were laid ... 
and the grandson told the the old man: 

“The engine’s on the track and ready to 
run.” 

“Never get it started,” he said. 

The engine was started ... driven up the 
far side of the mountain... over the 
top ...and down the other side toward 
the old man’s shack. 

“What’ya say now, grandpa?” 

“Never get it stopped,” he replied. 

I'll be the first to admit that there’s a heap 
of difference between all of the veterans 
benefits and services which the Veterans 
Administration could provide . . . given un- 
limited funds ...and the benefits and 
services we will actually deliver in the com- 
ing fiscal year . . . with the record-setting 
$8.9 billion in appropriations which have 
been requested. 

Because of your unique experience, knowl- 
edge and concern in the field of veterans 
affairs ...as Department Service Offi- 
cers . . . I would like to speak to you today 
of those VA programs and problems .. . yes, 
we do have problems as well as suc- 
cesses ... which especially require your 
understanding ...and whenever possi- 
ble . . . your support. 

The VA’s most widely publicized current 
program and problem are the same 

Our hospital and medical care pro- 
gram ... and the waves of criticism storm- 
ing about it. 

When I have spoken out ...as I have 
done at every opportunity these past few 
months . . . in defense of our hospital and 
medical care program ...I have not care- 
lessly charged some with leveling unwar- 
ranted, unfair, and uninformed criticism 
against this program. 

Above all...at no time have I ever 
questioned ... even for a minute ... the 
absolutely propriety and sincerity of congres- 
sional committees in investigating the VA 
hospital and medical care program ... or 
any other program. 

In fact ...in recent testimony before 
the Subcommittee on Hospitals of the House 
Veterans Affairs Committee .. . I suggested 
that the members would be remiss in their 
legislative oversight duties if they failed to 
do so. 

I also assured them that as long as I am 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs ... the 
Veterans Administration will have no quarrel 
with informed and constructive criticism. 

In my judgment ...and I so testi- 
fied . . . such criticism by that committee 
and other responsible sources can only help 
us to do a better job. 

I then went on to say ...and this was long 
before the article in this week’s issue of Life 
Magazine ... which Iam sure most... if not 

... Of you have read. 

“There has been criticism from other 
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sources .. . however - . 80 overdrawn and 
tenuous as to lead the public and our vet- 
erans to fear that VA is practicing grossly 
inferior medicine with hospital staffs which 
are little concerned about their veteran- 
patients. 

“This kind of criticism serves only to alarm 
present and prospective patients ... and to 
make more difficult our constant task of re- 
cruiting scarce category personnel. 

“The result has been literally hundreds of 
letters to Congress, to the President, and to 
the VA by sincere Americans honestly wor- 
ried about the care our veterans are receiv- 
ing.” 

Obviously ... the Life Magazine article will 
up this total considerably. 

I know that you share my deep concern 
over the effects of this article. I am certain, 
too, that you are sincerely interested in my 
personal reaction to the article ...as well as 
any Official VA response. 

I believe that the telegram which I sent on 
May 20th to Mr. Thomas Griffith, the editor 
of Life Magazine, best describes my personal 
reaction ... and, of course, now makes the 
VA's official response a matter of record. 

With your permission . . . I would like to 
quote this telegram. 

Quote. 

“From the obviously contrived cover page 
and staged hospital photographs right down 
to every biting word of the denunciatory 
narrative, the article in the May 22, 1970, is- 
sue of Life Magazine gives a totally distorted 
picture of Veterans Administration medical 
care. 

“Thus, it serves to needlessly alarm present 
and prospective patients; to discredit the 
competent and dedicated staffs at VA's 166 
hospitals, and to make more difficult the re- 
cruitment of medical staff your article says 
we so sorely need. 

“The article describes the VA hospital sys- 
tem as the biggest in the world and yet in 
your zeal to condemn you could not find one 
good word to say about any part of this vast 
program, 

“The reporter held a nearly 90-minute in- 
terview with me in my capacity as head of 
the VA. What survived of this in-depth in- 
terview was a single two-line sentence in the 
final article, and even this one sentence con- 
tribution was airily dismissed in the next 
sentence of the story. 

“Your staffers visited the Washington, D.C. 
VA hospital on three separate occasions, 
talked freely to many patients including se- 
verely disabled Vietnam veterans, and shot 
scores of photographs, many of a 22-year old 
Vietnam amputee in his treatment routine. 

Could the fact that all of these veterans 
voluntarily praised VA medical care be the 
reason that not one word or one picture 
about these veterans appeared in Life? 

“Could it be that of the 800,000 veterans 
treated each year the one complaining pa- 
tient featured by Life .. . who condemned 
his country as well as VA care... better 
fitted the story Life wanted to tell? 

“The truth is that each month VA hos- 
pitals receive literally hundreds of unso- 
licited letters from veterans and their loved 
ones expressing gratitude for the excellent 
VA care these veterans received. 

“Life describes the VA system as a medical 
slum. Here are just a few facts about this 
So-called slum ... facts that were given to 
Life, but withheld from its readers by the 
magazine, 

“All of VA’s 166 hospitals are fully ac- 
credited by the Joint Commission on Hospital 
Accreditation, which is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, the American College of Physicians, and 
the American College of Surgeons. 

“The basic VA medical care budget for the 
current fiscal year Of $1,541,701,000 is by far 
the highest in all VA history. President Nixon 
has already asked Congress for $210,000,000 
more than even this record sum for the fiscal 
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year starting next July 1, The extra money 
will permit the addition of more than 5,700 
employees to our hospital staffs. 

“VA hospitals are affillated closely with 
nearly every major medical school in the 
nation, an invaluable partnership that per- 
mits VA to keep abreast of the best and most 
sophisticated medical care. 

“VA hospital staffs are not only hardwork- 
ing and completely dedicated to the prop- 
osition that our sick and disabled veterans 
will never be forgotten or neglected (as 
charged in the Life article), but include 
many of the real experts in American medi- 
cine, More than 2,200 of VA's 5,100 physicians 
are Board Certified specialists as the result 
of three to five years extra medical training. 

“All of this is not to say that the VA 
medical system cannot be improved just 
as every other medical program should seek 
improvement. We are committed to constant 
progress and improvement, for it is our goal 
to provide the very best possible medical 
care to every eligible veteran. 

“Donald E. Johnson .. . Administrator.” 

Unquote. 

I believe that telegram tells the VA medi- 
cal story. 

Veterans benefits and services... of 
course .. . embrace far more than our hos- 
pital and medical care program .. . vast 
though it is. 

They can be ...and are... as old and 
established and accepted as the VA compen- 
sation and pension program .. . or as new as 
the Wide Area Telephone Service (WATS for 
short) which Representative Bill Brock of 
Tennessee announced this past Monday will 
be put in operation here in Tennessee on 
June 1. 

As Congressman Brock said in his news re- 
lease announcing this new service... after 
June 1, Tennessee’s 479,000 veterans . . . 
or members of their families ...no matter 
where they live in the Volunteer State... 
can call toll free to our Nashville VA Re- 
gional Office for information or assistance. 

The WATS telephones in the regional of- 
fice will be manned by knowledgeable, 
trained VA representatives who can answer 
questions regarding benefits on an individual 
case basis. 

The WATS telephone number is 1-800- 
342-8330. 

Service will be available Monday through 
Friday from 8:45 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Eastern 
Standard Time . . . and from 7:45 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Central Standard Time. 

There is one slight problem with this new 
service. 

As you Service Officers know, there is now 
in operation ... and has been for some 
time ... for the convenience of veterans in 
Chattanooga, Knoxville and Memphis an 
FX ...or Foreign Exchange System. 

Veterans in these cities can call our Nash- 
ville VA Regional Office .. . for the price of a 
local call .. . for information and assistance. 

This FX system will continue in operation. 

It will be of tremendous help to the Vet- 
erans Administration ... and to the tens 
of thousands of veterans not now served by 
the FX system . . . if you will encourage vet- 
erans in Chattanooga, Knoxville and Mem- 
phis to continue to use the FX system ... 
thus, freeing the new WATS system for those 
veterans who must depend solely on WATS 
for low-cost, toll-free telephone contact with 
our regional office. 

I am convinced ... and I’m certain that 
your experience has convinced each of 
you... that for their long-range welfare ... 
and that of their families ... no benefit is 
more important to our returning Vietnam 
Veterans than their G.I. Bill education and 
training program. 

Last night .. . when I was privileged to 
address the very gracious audience attend- 
ing the VA Appreciation Day banquet at the 
Holiday Inn . . . I noted that this spring 
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more than 14,000 veterans here in Tennessee 
had entered training under the G.I. Bill. I 
also pointed out that since the present pro- 
gram began on June 1, 1966 ... more than 
30,000 veterans in Tennessee .. . and in ex- 
cess of 1,785,000 Vietnam era veterans na- 
tionally ... had entered training. 

This is an encouraging picture. 

But it is not entirely positive. 

Because of the unique relationship of your 
Department Service Officers to our returned 
and returning Vietnam veterans .. , I would 
like to talk to you today about what I term 
the negative element in the G.I. Bill educa- 
tion and training program. 

That element in the Vietnam veteran here 
in Tennessee who did not complete high 
school before entering service ... who is 
considered to be educationally disadvan- 
taged ...and who has not yet been per- 
suaded to return to school and complete his 
education. 

There are now more than four million Viet- 
nam era veterans back in civilian life ... in- 
cluding nearly 70,000 here in Tennessee. 

Experience has shown that slightly more 
than one out of every five Vietnam era vet- 
erans ... Or 22 percent to be precise... 
did not complete high school before entering 
service, 

If the national average obtains here in 
Tennessee . .. approximately 15,000 Tennes- 
see Vietnam era veterans are educationally 
disadvantaged. 

Let me emphasize here and now that if 
they have not returned to school . . . it is 
not because they have not been informed by 
the Veterans Administration of their G.I. 
Bill education and training entitlement. 

Certainly those who have been discharged 
within the past few years have been so 
informed. 

And very likely more than once through 
the massive veteran benefit information ef- 
fort mounted by VA. 

For example . .. Veterans Administration 
representatives in Vietnam in the past two- 
and-one-half years have given first-time-in- 
history battlefield orientation on their vet- 
eran benefits . .. including education and 
training ... to more than 1,190,000 service- 
men in Vietnam. Nearly 150,000 of these G.I.s 
received in-depth personal interviews on 
their veteran benefits. 

Another 1,620,000 servicemen at 313 sep- 
aration points throughout the United States 
have been briefed on their veteran bene- 
fits . . . while more than 290,000 ill and dis- 
abled servicemen at 184 stateside military 
hospitals have been given personalized, bed- 
side couseling. 

Emphasis in these interviews ... as you 
would expect ... has been put on such im- 
portant benefits as disability compensation 
payments, hospital and medical care, and vo- 
cational rehabilitation training. To date... 
VA representatives have processed more than 
174,000 applications for education and train- 
ing and compensation benefits. 

Despite all of the efforts that have been 
made... and are now being made . . . 
to contact our educationally disadvantaged 
veterans . . . including nearly 15,000 here 
in Tennessee . . . and to convince them that 
for their own welfare and the welfare of our 
country they should return to school and 
complete their education ... despite all of 
these efforts many of them have not resumed 
their education. 

We have not been completely successful 

. but we in the Veterans Administration 
and you Department Service Officers must 
keep trying. 

Not until every disadvantaged Vietnam 
veteran here in Tennessee and throughout 
America has at least been given every possi- 
ble argument. . . and every possible reason 
for returning to school . .. will our job 
be done. 

I think you will agree that the recent 35 
percent increase in education and training 
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allowances from the VA . which was 
retroactive to last February 1 is a 
telling new argument. . . a new incentive 
that could persuade these veterans to take 
that first important step across the thres- 
hold . . . not of a school alone... but 
of the better life they dreamed of in Viet- 
nam. 

Long before I came to Washington with 
the Veterans Administration . I knew 
how vital the activities of Department Serv- 
ice Officers are to the well being of our 
veterans and their families . here in 
Tennessee . . and in every other State. 

I knew, too, how essential it was that your 
Department Service Officers in Tennessee 

+ . and your associates in other States. . . 
who are on the firing line. . . work closely 
with our 4,557 Veterans Administration em- 
ployees at this Mountain Home Center, at 
our Nashville Regional Office, at our hospitals 
in Nashville, Memphis and Murfreesboro, 
and our outpatient clinic in Knoxville... 
in order to best serve those who served. 

In the past 11 months .. . however... 
I have learned anew the importance of the 
Veterans Administration-Department Service 
Officers partnership. 

I have learned anew, too, that the benefit 
the Veterans Administration derives from 
this partnership is not alone the service you 
render veterans . . . but also the expertise 
and know how and advice you generously 
make available to our VA people here in the 
Volunteer State. 

Today I want to assure you that your ad- 
vice and knowledge and experience are val- 
ued and needed not only by our VA people in 
Tennessee and every other state ... but by 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs as well. 

Not for a moment have I thought that the 
Office of Administrator of Veterans Affairs 
endowed its occupant with omniscience or 
infallibility. 

I don’t know all of the answers . . 
never will. 

But I don't have to ... as long as there 
are people like you who have run the track 
- - - and are willing to help me find the right 
answers. 

It has been a privilege meeting with you 
today. 

Let me close by thanking you again for 
your valued and helpful cooperation with 
the Veterans Administration here in the 
Volunteer State . .. and for all that you 
have done ,.. and, I know, will continue to 
do for Tennessee’s greatest citizens .. . its 
veterans. 

Thank you. 


. and 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a Nation. 
The United States has more cultivators 
than any other country in the world. In 
1966, there were 653,732 cultivators in 
the United States, compared to 208,064 
in the Soviet Union, the second-ranked 
nation. 


DRAFT DEFERMENTS 


(Mr. TAFT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I recently re- 
ceived a letter from one of my constit- 
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uents reflecting her views on draft de- 
ferments. I would like to share the con- 
tents of this letter with my colleagues 
for their consideration and include it at 
this point in the RECORD: 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 24, 1970. 
Mr. ROBERT Tart, Jr., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Tarr: Knowing that 
you are interested in and responsive to the 
wishes of your constituents, I am writing 
to you concerning the current crisis in the 
colleges and the continuing crisis in South- 
east Asia, I urge your consideration of the 
following: 

The current draft exemption system for 
college students imposes a wall of separation 
between the college- and non-college com- 
munities. Our young people tell us that we 
cannot trust the military-industrial com- 
plex when it says that the Vietnam involve- 
ment must not be ended abruptly. The young 
people have a valid point. But neither can 
we trust the judgment of the university 
communities as long as they have a vested 
interest in “peace now” at any cost. This can 
be viewed as an unconscious rationalization 
of their role as sanctuaries for young men 
not wishing to face the realities of life in 
a hostile world. 

Furthermore an end to college deferments 
would eliminate from the campuses some of 
the less serious students, who admit they are 
there to avoid the draft, who are not engaged 
in activity that is satisfying to them, and 
who therefore are a source of unrest on the 
campuses. Their release from the campuses 
by an end to all student deferments would 
actually strengthen our system of higher 
education, Students not yet mature enough 
for serious study would be free to work a few 
years first. Some people capable of high per- 
formance in skilled technical or service em- 
ployment, but doomed to incompetence in 
professional careers, would feel free to re- 
turn to areas where they are needed and can 
make their best contribution to the quality 
of life in the United States. We need to down- 
grade the current notion, encouraged by the 
deferment system, that the college educated 
man, no matter how poorly he performs his 
job, is somehow better than the non college 
educated. 

Therefore I urge your attention to legis- 
lation requested by President Nixon to abol- 
ish all student deferments as soon as pos- 
sible, preferably before the next full academic 
year. 

Second, concerning the Vietnam conflict. 
Whether we should have become involved 
in Southeast Asia at all is a point that will 
be argued both ways by men of good faith 
for years to come. The unpleasant reality 
is that we are involved. It seems wise to 
disengage ourselves from the fighting as 
soon as possible. I believe that this should 
not be done in a way that says to the Viet- 
namese and the world, “They were not really 
important to us. They are only Orientals.” 
Aside from the hint of racism in that atti- 
tude, there is the fact that we cannot in 
good faith isolate ourselves from what is 
going on in the world. 

I support the President’s plan for Viet- 
namization of the war. I believe him when 
he says that the Cambodian campaign is 
meant to be temporary, and I do not wish to 
have diminished his powers as Commander- 
in-Chief to protect our troops and to carry 
out with all possible haste the Vietnamiza- 
tion plan. I oppose the Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

Finally, there are many vigorous, even vio- 
lent, voices, young and old, raised in hate, 
contempt, and condemnation of the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and even members of 
Congress. There are also many somewhat 
less vigorous voices agreeing with our leader. 
If all of these people could, in spite of their 
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differences, join together in concerned prayer 
for our leaders and for those of all the na- 
tions of the world, they would surely consti- 
tute a far greater power for good than they 
presently represent. This would provide a 
climate of support (not to be confused with 
agreement) in which our leaders would be 
free to do their best. I shall try to promote 
this spirit among family, friends, and as- 
sociates. I urge you to do likewise. 
Yours truly, 
CLAIRE T. BROOKS. 


NATIONAL DEBT COULD BE LOW- 
ERED—AN OLD-FASHIONED BOND 
BURNING RECOMMENDED 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, once again, 
the Congress is being asked to raise the 
limit on the national debt. This has now 
become an annual, and sometimes, & 
semiannual, function of the Congress. 

This exercise would have more mean- 
ing if the Congress would look behind the 
scenes and actually discover some of the 
items which make up our whopping $377 
billion of debt. 

Fifteen percent of this debt is total 
fiction. Fifteen percent of this debt 
could be subtracted today if the Congress 
would face up to the facts about the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

Mr. Speaker, included in this $377 bil- 
lion of debt are $57.3 billion of U.S. Gov- 
ernment bonds that have been paid for 
once by the credit of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. These bonds remain in the port- 
folio of the Federal Reserve’s Open Mar- 
ket Committee in the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank. These are bonds that have 
been paid for once. There is absolutely 
no question that these bonds have been 
paid for in full, but the Federal Reserve 
refuses to cancel the debt. 

These are bonds the Federal Reserve 
Open Market Committee has acquired 
in the open market using the credit of 
our Federal Government. 

Why do these bonds continue to be 
charged against the national debt? 

The answer is obvious—the bonds pro- 
vide a huge slush fund to finance the 
Federal Reserve System’s unaudited and 
far-reaching activities. 

The Federal Reserve holds these bonds 
in its open market portfolio and charges 
the Treasury Department interest. In 
fact, the Treasury Department—the 
American taxpayer—is paying the Fed- 
eral Reserve System more than $3 bil- 
lion annually in interest on these paid-up 
bonds. 

Out of this $3 billion, the Federal Re- 
serve is able to finance any activity that 
it desires to undertake. There is no con- 
trol over these funds. There is no audit. 
There is no accounting to the Congress 
on any of these funds. 

This system, of course, allows the Fed- 
eral Reserve to escape the appropriations 
processes and thus, a full annual review 
by the Congress. With these unlimited 
funds at its disposal, the Federal Re- 
serve does not have to come to Congress 
for a single dime. It uses the taxpayers’ 
money without any type of review by 
the elected representatives cf the people. 
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Mr. Speaker, the new debt limitation 
bill is unnecessary. It raises the ceiling 
by $18 billion—up to $395 billion. The bill 
is not needed. 

Instead, the Congress could order the 
cancellation of these paid-up bonds and 
thus subtract $57.3 billion from the ex- 
isting national debt. This would leave us 
with a debt of less than $320 billion, well 
below the current ceiling of $377 billion. 
This would be the proper course to take 
rather than adding another $18 billion 
to the debt ceiling. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot understand why 
any Member of the House would vote 
against the cancellation of an obligation 
of the U.S. Government that has already 
been paid for once. 

Mr. Speaker, there is absolutely no 
question that these bonds have been 
paid for in full, and in fact, some have 
been paid for more than once. 

For anyone who doubts this let me use 
former Federal Reserve Chairman, Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, as one source. 
Here is what Mr. Martin told me in a 
hearing before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on July 6, 1965: 

Mr. Martin. The bonds were paid for in the 
normal course of business. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is right. 

Mr. MARTIN. And that is the only time they 
were paid for. 

The CHarrMan. Just like we pay debt with 
checks and credit, 

Mr. Martin. Exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the normal course of 
business they were paid for once. You will 
admit that, will you not? They were paid 
for once and that’s all? 

Mr. MARTIN. They were paid for once and 
that’s all. 

The CHARMAN. That’s right. 


Mr. Martin’s statement could not be 
more clear. He says the bonds have been 
paid for once. Surely the Congress does 
not need any more evidence that these 
bonds should be cancelled and the 
Treasury relieved of its obligation to pay 
interest. 

The Federal Reserve’s desire to hang 
on to these bonds and to demand interest 
from the Treasury is quite simple. The 
bonds and the interest income are the 
lifeblood of the secret and unaudited 
operations of the Federal Reserve and 
its Open Market Committee. 

Without the illegal income from these 
bonds, the Federal Reserve would be in 
the same boat with every other major 
Federal agency. They would have to come 
to the U.S. Congress for approprations. 
And should this happen, the members of 
the Appropriations Committees and the 
Members of Congress would have an op- 
portunity—their first—to review the ac- 
tivities of the Federal Reserve and its 
expenditures. 

This kind of public accountability, the 
Federal Reserve wants to avoid at all 
costs. 

The Congress has always taken the 
position that the regulatory agencies— 
such as the Federal Power Commission, 
the ICC, the FTC, the FCC—should come 
to Capitol Hill for their money. The 
Congress has rightly regarded this ap- 
propriations process as an opportunity 
to review these agencies as well as pro- 
vide control over expenditure of public 
moneys. 
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Yet, Members of the Congress quake 
when any one suggests that the grand- 
daddy of all these agencies—the Fed- 
eral Reserve—be treated in the same 
manner. 

The $3 billion income from these paid- 
up bonds gives the Federal Reserve an 
unlimited and unaudited budget to do 
with as it pleases. 

The Treasury hands over a whopping 
check for $3 billion and the Federal Re- 
serve goes on its merry way telling no 
one—not even a Government auditor— 
where it is spending the money. 

In recent years, the Federal Reserve 
has been spending around a quarter of 
a billion dollars for various activities in- 
cluding its support of the bankers lobby. 
Yes, support of the bankers lobby. 

About $100,000 of the U.S. Treasury 
dole to the Federal Reserve—your 
money, the taxpayers’ money—goes to 
pay dues to the American Bankers As- 
sociation and various State and local 
bankers associations. These groups are 
nothing more than lobbying organiza- 
tions—organizations that come right 
here to Congress and lobby us on mone- 
tary and banking policy. 

The Federal Reserve System—a Fed- 
eral agency—is a full-fledged, card-car- 
rying and dues-paying member of the 
bankers lobby, courtesy of the U.S. tax- 
payers and thanks to the laxness of the 
Congress. 

After the Federal Reserve gets through 
spending the money for what it pleases, 
the remainder is turned back to the 
Treasury at the end of the year. The fact 
is the money should never have left the 
Treasury in this form in the first place. 

There is no accounting—in the true 
sense of the word—for the difference be- 
tween the $3 billion paid out by the 
Treasury and the varying sums returned 
at the end of the year by the Federal 
Reserve. fi 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the Congress allows this to 
go on year after year. It is a subterfuge, a 
fraud on the American people to allow 
the Federal Reserve to use these paid-up 
bonds for these purposes. It is an outrage 
for the Congress to approve a new in- 
crease in the national debt while allowing 
these paid-up bonds to continue to be 
charged against the debt. 

It is significant that the administra- 
tion’s request for an $18 billion increase 
in the national debt is almost identical 
with the interest payments on the na- 
tional debt in the current fiscal year. It 
seems that we are being forced to in- 
crease the debt just to keep up with the 
high interest payments. A reduction in 
interest rates, as well as a cancellation 
of the bonds, would eliminate the neces- 
sity of these constant requests for in- 
_ creases in the debt limit, 

What we need, Mr. Speaker, is an old- 
fashioned bond burning. We ought to 
demand that these paid-up bonds be 
canceled. Then we should pile the bonds 
up outside the east front of the US. 
Capitol and burn them in a public cere- 
mony. In this manner, the American 
public would know that we are protect- 
ing its interests on these vital fiscal 
matters. 
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A LETTER FROM CAMBODIA 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of high tension and heated rhe- 
toric among armchair generals, it is per- 
haps beneficial to hear directly from one 
of the young men most involved in the 
Cambodian episode, one who, in the 
words of his mother, “is no general” but 
of whom we can all be proud for, “he 
has made a good soldier, he has three 
medals, and he obeys his commands.” 

The letter from their son, Stephen 
Bragg, written in Cambodia to his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Dan Bragg, of Mt. 
Pleasant, Tex., as printed in the Mt. 
Pleasant Tribune of May 20, 1970, fol- 
lows: 

STEPHEN Brace Says “It’s AsouT TIME”: A 
LETTER FROM CAMBODIA 

(EDITOR'S NoTE——The Dan Braggs of Mount 
Pleasant received this letter from their son 
Stephen who is a point man on a recon- 
naissance rifle squad. Here is how one man 
on the spot in Cambodia feels about the 
situation.) 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBODIA, 
Wed., May 6, 1970. 

Dear Forks: Well, I thought I'd try to 
get a few lines in while I had a chance. We 
have been so busy lately that I don’t know 
if I’m coming or going. I haven’t written 
any letters in several days, don't know when 
Ill get to mail this one. 

I got the 2 packages a few days ago. 
Thanks a bunch, it was real good. I’ve got- 
ten a lot of good pictures lately, hope they 
turn out O.K. I’ve got 2 of the 4 rolls left. 
Thanks for the film also. 

We got to go to a company R&R the last 
part of April, we went to Bien Hoa. Sure 
did have a good time. We played basketball, 
volley ball, went swimming, saw several 
movies and some live bands, I, also, went 
to Long Bien to the Chinese Restaurant. The 
food is very good. All things must come to 
an end and they did, not to good either. We 
got back to LZ Buttons and we heard that 
troops were going to go to Cambodia. We 
weren't suppose to go but we did. The last 
night we were in LZ Buttons we received 3 
in coming rounds. 

We were put in about 10 miles inside Cam- 
bodia. The first night in Cambodia we were 
hit by a ground attack. We killed only one 
and found several blood trails. We have re- 
ceived incoming mortars and artillery every 
night. We also found more caches than we 
knew what to do with. We found 5 caches 
the first 2 days. You wouldn’t believe all the 
things we found. We got around 3,000 rifies 
(SKS and carbines), several hundred ma- 
chine guns of all types and sizes, mortars, 
artillery and anti aircraft guns, rockets, 
motors, electrical supplies, machine shop 
equipment and several other things. It took 
us a day and a half to haul it all back to 
VN by helicopters. 

We found another cache and supply dump 

this afternoon. There were almost 2,000 lbs. 
of rice and clothes and equipment. We have 
really hurt the VC and are still doing a job 
on them. It’s pretty rough here and there 
are more VC than you can shake a stick 
at. It sounds funny but I’m ready to go back 
to Viet Nam, it’s safer. If things keep going 
like they are now, the VC can’t be able to 
do much more fighting. I sure hope so. 
Maybe this Cambodia act will help end the 
war. 
I hope everything and everyone is fine at 
home. Sure miss everyone. I enjoy the 
papers. I've got 3 in my pack now, haven't 
had time to read them. 
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I got a letter from Granddaddy a couple 
of days ago. They seem to be doing fine. 

I think I told you I made Sp/4. I made 
it the first of April. 

I'll try to finish this letter today. I got 
interrupted last night. We killed 6 V.C. and 
wounded several others and some got away. 
We, also, found some more caches and sup- 
plies this morning. Things are happening 
too fast here and too much, So far no one 
has gov hurt, I'm sure glad of that. The 
V.C. were really surprised when we came into 
Cambodia. They sure weren't ready for us. 
We are doing them a job. It’s about time. 

I hope everyone is fine, sure do miss every- 
one. We are going out in a few minutes, we 
just came in this morning. They aren't cut- 
ting us any slack, One good thing, I started 
my 6th month now. Nearly half way home. 

There are a lot things I want to say or 
tell you but I don’t have time or can’t re- 
member them. Oh, well, I can sum it all 
up, I miss you and love you all. 

Guess I'll close and write again when I 
can. Take care and I'll see you. 

STEPHEN BRAGG. 


OHRENSTEIN RESOLUTION OF NEW 
YORK STATE LEGISLATURE 
URGES FEDERAL INTEREST SUB- 
SIDY FOR MITCHELL-LAMA 
HOUSING 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the New York 
State Legislature has adopted a concur- 
rent resolution sponsored by State Sena- 
tor Manfred Ohrenstein, who represents 
the 25th senatorial district on the West 
Side of Manhattan between 23d Street 
and 110th Street, urging— 

The Congress of the United States to 
amend the Federal Housing Act so as to 
make interest subsidy available to existing 
r and locally aided middle income hous- 

A longtime champion of extensive 
moderate income housing programs, 
Senator Ohrenstein is the sponsor of a 
comprehensive package of proposed 
State legislation to provide assistance to 
tenants and cooperators in Mitchell- 
Lama projects. He was one of the leaders 
in the recent successful effort to have 
the New York City Board of Estimate 
grant maximum tax abatement to all 
Mitchell-Lama buildings on temporary 
financing. 

In adopting the Ohrenstein resolution, 
the New York State Legislature endorsed 
the concept of H.R. 49, which I intro- 
duced on the first day of the 91st Con- 
gress, and which I subsequently intro- 
duced with 11 cosponsors as H.R. 4308. 
The Members who joined me in sponsor- 
ing the latter bill are: 

Mr. Bracc!, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Gaypos, 
Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. JoELson, Mr. Kocs, Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy, Mr. Nrx, and Mr. ROSENTHAL. 

H.R. 49 amends section 236 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act to make interest sub- 
sidy and rent supplement benefits avail- 
able to existing State or locally financed 
middle-income housing projects. To- 
gether with H.R. 14435, which I also 
introduced and which lowers the rent- 
income ratio under section 236 from 25 
percent to 20 percent, it provides ur- 
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gently needed relief for tenants and co- 
operators facing soaring housing costs in 
the Mitchell-Lama projects in New York, 
and similar projects in other States. 

H.R. 49 is an extension of my amend- 
ments which were included in the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1968, 
which made interest subsidies and rent 
supplements available to State and mu- 
nicipally financed housing approved for 
such programs prior to construction or 
rehabilitation. State and municipal hous- 
ing projects completed before the enact- 
ment of the 1968 act are currently in- 
eligible to apply for the reduction in 
interest rate down to 1 percent provided 
by section 236 and rent supplements. 

At least seven States—New York, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—have 
programs which would benefit from this 
legislation. The purpose is to provide re- 
lief to State and local programs which 
have recently been severely under- 
cut by spiralling interest rates. High- 
interest rates have resulted in increased 
mortgage interest rates, carrying charges, 
and rents for publicly assisted middle- 
income housing programs. The conse- 
quences for many middle-income New 
York City families have been alarming. 
Charges in new Mitchell-Lama projects 
have recently been approved for as much 
as $80 per room per month. 

Under the Mitchell-Lama program 
New York State floats bonds, the pro- 
ceeds of which may be lent to sponsors of 
middle-income housing at current rates. 
In order to borrow funds from the pro- 
gram, a sponsor has to agree to limit his 
rate of return on the housing facility. 
The abatement of real estate taxes has 
also helped to keep costs down. 

New York City has a similar program 
for which average costs have risen 
steadily. 

An important advantage of this pro- 
posal is that it would cost the Federal 
Government less to subsidize the interest 
rate on a Mitchell-Lama housing project 
down to 1 percent than to subsidize a 
privately financed project down to an 
interest rate of 1-percent interest. This 
is because interest rates for the Mitchell- 
Lama program are already at levels 
which are lower than the regular market 
rate. 

If relief is not promptly provided to 
housing programs currently threatened 
by skyrocketing interest rates, thousands 
of families may be forced to vacate their 
apartments. If middle-income families 
are to continue to live in New York City 
and other central cities, the cost of hous- 
ing must remain within their financial 
ability. 

A large proportion of the tenants and 
cooperators in Mitchell-Lama housing 
are civil servants or elderly people on 
fixed incomes. Their incomes do not in- 
crease with cost-of-living increases, and 
their budgets cannot cover large rent in- 
creases. 

These families have been victimized by 
the drastic changes in the economy over 
the last decade, including steadily rising 
construction and operating costs. Of 
course, the most injurious increase is 
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that of mortgage loan interest rates 
which are now at an all time high. 

It is clear that the traditional Mit- 
chell-Lama tools of tax abatement and 
low interest loans are no longer sufficient 
for funding a moderate income housing 
program. It is also clear that city and 
State revenues cannot provide the finan- 
cial aid this program needs. H.R. 49 is 
designed to help meet this need. To- 
gether with H.R. 14435, and administra- 
tive flexibility in setting income eligibil- 
ity standards, it would provide relief for 
occupants of Mitchell-Lama housing. 

The full text of Senator Ohrenstein’s 
Concurrent Resolution No. 135 follows: 

STATE or NEW YORK RESOLUTION No. 135 


(By Committee on Rules at the request 
of Messrs. Ohrenstein, Bernstein, Lentol, 
Lewis, Flynn, Galiber, Meyerson, Garcia, 
Goodman, Goldin, Rosenblatt, Santucci, 
Zaretzki, Conklin and Marchi.) 

Concurrent Resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to provide in- 
terest subsidy funds for existing middle in- 
come housing. 

Whereas, A crisis presently exists for those 
citizens residing in state-aided moderate in- 
come housing projects in that escalating 
costs have forced recent sharp increases in 
rents and carrying charges; and 

Whereas, The State of New York and its 
municipalities have already provided sub- 
stantial assistance in the construction of 
middle-income Mitchell-Lama housing; and 

Whereas, The prevailing nation-wide in- 
terest rates for mortgage loans are at an his- 
torically all time high level; and 

Whereas, Mitchell-Lama housing compa- 
nies have found that to arrange permanent 
financing at present high interest rates 
would necessitate rents and carrying charges 
beyond the means of middle-income persons 
for whom the Mitchell-Lama program was 
created; and 

Whereas, the federal interest subsidy pro- 
gram has been devised to deal with this prob- 
lem in the construction of new middle in- 
come housing; and 

Whereas, These federal funds are presently 
being successfully employed in the building 
of new middle income housing; and 

Whereas, Federal interest subsidy funds 
can save existing Mitchell-Lama housing 
from passing beyond the means of families 
with annual incomes between $7,000 and 
$15,000; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That 
the New York State Legislature hereby urges 
the Congress of the United States to amend 
the Federal Housing Act so as to make in- 
terest subsidy available to existing state and 
locally aided middle income housing; and 
be it further 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That 
a copy of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
President of the Senate Pro Tempore of the 
United States, and each member of Con- 
gress from the State of New York 


NOT ALL SCHOOLS OPPOSE 
PRESIDENT NIXON 


(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
liberal-controlled press and television 
would have the Nation believe that every 
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student other than those in a scattered 
few kindergartens are opposed to the 
President’s efforts to achieve peace in 
Vietnam. Nothing could be further from 
the truth, of course. In my congressional 
district, for instance, is Haynesville, La., 
and from the American history class of 
Haynesville High School, I have received 
the following letter. I would like to share 
it with my colleagues to establish that 
not every student in America is a hard- 
core leftist rioter. The letter says: 
HAYNESVILLE HicH ScHOOL, 
Haynesville, La., May 15, 1970. 
Representative Joz D, WAGGONNER, 
U.S. House of Representatives 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE WAGGONNER: As an 
interested group of students of American 
History and citizens of this great country, 
may we urge you to vote against the 
amendment to end the war in Vietnam. Per- 
haps your colleagues need the lesson in the 
Communist plan for world domination that 
we recently studied. We are behind President 
Nixon’s policy in Southeast Asia and are 
willing to do our part in its support. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Attached is a list of students who wish to 
express the above-mentioned sentiments. 

Debbie Burgess, Becky Hammon, Valerye 
Branton, Susan Reeder, Lisa Bourn, 
Dianne Foster, Steve Valentine, Buddy 
Darden, Charlie Buford, Ovelia Vines, 
Dottie Owens, Jane Frasier, Mary 
Winn, Lyn Garrett, Lana Turner, 
Larry Burley, Billy Collins, Randy 
Bailey, Barbara Henson, Eddie 
Mooney. 

Keith Brumfield, Barry Colbert, Lana 
Mayfield, Charlie Newkirk, Roger 
Barnette, Jimmy Kimball, John McIn- 
tyre, Jeannie Martin, John Killgore, 
Dan Crump, Bubba Goodwin, Tommy 
Mason, Jerry McAfee, Rock Kent, Paul 
Garner, Gwenda McLain, Geraldine 
Green, Carolyn Bogan, Becky Hicks, 
Howard Moore, Marilyn Thomas, Wes- 
ley Dorman, Susan Whitehurst, Bill 
Sanders. 


WHAT'S OK FOR OEO IN NORTH IS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL IN SOUTH 


(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recor and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very interested, Mr. Speaker, in a story 
which appeared in the Post on May 23 
concerning a multimillion-dollar experi- 
ment which OEO has unveiled. It in- 
volves education vouchers for students 
which would allow them to attend the 
school of their choice. 

This is sheer Alice-In-Wonderland 
since this exact same proposal has been 
made for years by educators, jurists, par- 
ents, Congressmen, Senators, and stu- 
dents only to be spurned by OEO, this 
and previous administrations and the 
courts as being unconstitutional. 

Of course, the plan makes sense. It is 
the very essence of freedom to be able to 
go to the school of your choice as well as 
the church of your choice and any other 
institution you choose. I hope OEO has 
more luck with the Supreme Court than 
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I have had advocating this plan for 
years. If they institute this program in 
the North they may get by with it. But, I 
predict if they utilize it in the South they 
will be called racists. This is the story to 
which I refer: 


OEO to GIVE VOUCHERS IN SCHOOL 
CHOICE TEST 
(By Eric Wentworth) 

Nixon administration antipoverty experts 
hope to launch a multimillion-dollar experi- 
ment in radical school reform involving 
“education vouchers” by the fall of 1971. 

Armed with an encouraging initial study, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity would 
like to pick one or more communities this 
summer as test sites. Planners and local offi- 
cials would then receive federal aid to work 
out the details. 

The voucher idea sounds disarmingly sim- 
ple. Parents would receive for each child a 
voucher equal in value to the local public 
school system’s per-pupil spending. They 
could use it to pay the child's tuition at any 
school they chose—public, private or paro- 
chial. The school in turn would exchange the 
voucher for cash from a special agency. 

Advocates, whose ranks have included 
economist Milton Friedman, argue that 
youchers would help meet some of the basic 
complaints about public education today. 

They would give parents greater individual 
control over their offspring’s schooling. For 
low-income families who cannot afford tui- 
tion elsewhere, public schools today often 
amount to a frustrating monopoly. 

Vouchers, it is contended, would likewise 
lead to healthy competition among schools. 
They would encourage creation of new pri- 
vate schools with fresh approaches, and at 
the same time force public schools to re- 
spond more to community needs. Bad schools 
would simply not survive. The theoretical 
result: better education for all. 

Critics, on the other hand, foresee a num- 
ber of serious problems. They fear vouchers 
could promote racial segregation, as com- 
parable tuition-grant schemes have done in 
some Southern states. Challenged on this 
ground, vouchers could be declared uncon- 
stitutional. 

Others think vouchers would intrude on 
the separation of church and state. This 
could also lead to bitter arguments and likely 
court suits. 

A third criticism is that vouchers might 
widen the gap in school spending between 
rich and poor. 

For their part, some public educators be- 
lieve that public schools under a voucher 
program could become mere dumping 
grounds for students unwanted elsewhere. 
They also warn that parents, ill-equipped 
to make wise choices, could fall prey to fly- 
by-night private schools of the sort that 
lured some World War II veterans under the 
G.I. bill. 

In response, an OEO-funded team includ- 
ing education critic Christopher S. Jencks at 
the Center for the Study of Public Policy in 
Cambridge, Mass., has drafted a voucher sys- 
tem to meet such objection. 

“It would be perfectly possible,” the Jencks 
team states in its initial report to OEO, “to 
create a competitive market and then regu- 
late it in such a way as to prevent segrega- 
tion, ensure an equitable allocation of re- 
sources, and give every family a truly equal 
chance of getting what it wants from the 
system.” 

The key to regulation would be establish- 
ing standards for each “approved voucher 
school” eligible to receive vouchers from 
parents and cash them with the local dis- 
bursing agency. 

An eligible school, according to the Jencks 
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team’s proposal, would have to accept vouch- 
ers as full tuition payment and accept any 
applicant so long as it had vacancies. 

If the school had more applicants than 
vacancies, it would have to fill at least half 
its places through random selection and 
would be barred from racial or other dis- 
crimination in filling the rest. It would also 
have to accept uniform local standards re- 
garding student suspensions or expulsions. 

The eligible school, in addition, would be 
required to publicize a variety of facts about 
its facilities, faculty curriculum and student 
body. It would have to meet state require- 
ments in such areas as staffing and cur- 
riculum. 

Yearly costs to OEO, it reckons, should 
range from $6 million to $8 million, with the 
local school system contributing additional 
sums. Long-range funding will be one of 
numerous problems OEO has yet to solve. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. Ayres, for the period June 4-11, 
1970, on account of official business. 

Mr. Hanna (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today through Thursday, 
June 4, on account of official business. 

Mr. Gaypos (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today and balance of the 
week, on account of illness. 

Mr. Apams, for the afternoon of June 3 
to noon on Monday, June 8, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Patten (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. ASPINALL (at the request of Mr. 
Evans of Colorado), for Monday and 
Tuesday, June 1 and 2, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Corman for Monday, June 1, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ASHBROOK, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Patman, for 60 minutes, today, and 
for 60 minutes on June 2, to revise and 
extend and include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Seserius) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr. QUILLEN, for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Apams) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material: ) 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Appasso, for 15 minutes. today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, to revise and 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. IcHorp in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCormack to extend his remarks 
immediately following the Journal today. 

Mr. ASPINALL (at the request of Mr. 
McFA..), to extend his remarks prior to 
the passage of H.R. 12960. 
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Mr. MappeEN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SEBELIUS) and to include 
extraneous material: ) 

Mr. QUILLEN in four instances. 

Mr. ARENDS. 

Mr. JoHNson of Pennsylvania in two 
instances. 

Mr, BELCHER. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. 

Mr. HosMe_r in two instances. 

Mr. GOODLING. 

Mr. Gross. 

Mr. MYERS. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. WYMAN in two instances. 

Mr. BEALL of Maryland. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota in two 
instances. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. 

Mr. GuBseEr in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Apams) and to include ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. Diccs in three instances. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA in two instances. 

Mr, CORMAN in five instances. 

Mr. SIKes in five instances. 

Mr. OTTINGER in two instances. 

Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. RIVERS. 

Mr. GonzaLez in two instances. 

Mr. Ryan in two instances. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills and concurrent resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1100. An act, to designate the compre- 
hensive Missouri River Basin development 
program as the Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin 
program; to the Committee on Public Works. 

5.1500. An act to name the authorized 
lock and dam numbered 18 on the Verdigris 
River in Oklahoma and the lake created 
thereby for Newt Graham; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

8.2763. An act to allow the purchase of 
additional systems and equipment for pas- 
senger motor vehicles over and above the 
statutory price limitation; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

S. Con. Res. 61. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of the compilation en- 
titled “Federal and State Student Aid Pro- 
grams” as a Senate document; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 66. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
Senate hearings on space program benefits; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 70, Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the compilation and printing of a 
revised edition of the Biographical Directory 
of the American Congress (1774-1970); to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
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ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H.R. 4813. An act to extend the provisions 
of the U.S. Fishing Fleet Improvement Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13816. An act to improve and clarify 
certain laws affecting the Coast Guard. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 23 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, June 2, 1970, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2090. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
February 26, 1969, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on the Potomac River Basin, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and the District of Columbia, in response to 
a resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate, adopted January 20, 1950, 
and to other resolutions of that committee 
and of the Committee on Public Works of 
the House of Representatives (H. Doc. No. 
91-343); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed, with illustra- 
tions. 

2091. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Act 
of 1950 as amended, the North Pacific Fish- 
eries Act of 1954 as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

2092. A letter from the Secretary, Export- 
Import Bank of the United States, trans- 
mitting a report on the amount of Export- 
Import Bank loans, insurance, and guaran- 
tees, issued in January, February, and March 
1970, in connection with U.S. exports to 
Yugoslavia, pursuant to the provisions of 
the Export-Import Bank Act of 19465, 
as amended; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2093. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report of 33 
projects selected for funding through grants, 
contracts, and matching or other arrange- 
ments with educational institutions, private 
foundations or other institutions, and with 
private firms, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 200 of the Water Resources Research 
Act of 1964; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

2094. A letter from the Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmit- 
ting the annual report of the Director for 
fiscal year 1969, pursuant to the provisions 
of 28 U.S.C. 604(a) (4); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


2095. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the potential for reducing inven- 
tory investments in the Defense Supply 
Agency through improved computation of 
stock needs, Department of Defense; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2096. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on administration of program for aid 
to public school education of Indian chil- 
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dren being improved, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, Department of the Interior; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2097. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the need for specific criteria for 
adjusting the interest rate charged on 
insurance policy loans by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 6715. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct, operate, and maintain 
the Narrows unit, Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect, Colorado, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 91-1132). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1051. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 17802, a bill to increase the public 
debt limit set forth in section 21 of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act (Rept. No. 91-1133). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, PASSMAN. Committee on Appropria- 
tions, H.R. 17867. A bill making appropria- 
tions for foreign assistance and related pro- 
grams for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 91-1134). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NATCHER. Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 17868. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
91-1135). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 17855. A bill to grant relief to payees 
and special indorsees of fraudulently nego- 
tiated checks drawn on designated deposi- 
taries of the United States by extending the 
availability of the check forgery insurance 
fund; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 17856. A bill to safeguard the con- 
sumer by prohibiting the unsolicited dis- 
tribution of credit cards and limiting the 
liability of consumers for the unauthorized 
use of credit cards, and for other Pp É 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 17857. A bill to abolish the death 
penalty under all laws of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Commitee on 
the Judiciary, 

H.R. 17858. A bill to provide a program of 
national health insurance, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 17859. A bill to equalize the retired 
or retainer pay of members and former mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces now or hereafter 
placed on the retired lists; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 17860. A bill to provide standby au- 
thority for price, wage, and rent controls; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 17861. A bill to amend thè Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the tax sur- 
charge applicable to: corporations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R. 17862. A bill to provide benefits for 
members of the National Guard performing 
State military service during civil disorders, 
and for otier purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 17863. A bill to amend section 236 of 
the National Housing Act and section 101 of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965 to authorize assistance thereunder with 
respect to certain rental and cooperative 
housing projects financed under State or 
local programs even though construction or 
rehabilitation was completed prior to ap- 
proval of such assistance; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 17864. A bill to amend section 4182 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PASSMAN: 

H.R. 17867. A bill making appropriations for 
foreign assistance and related programs for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes. 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H.R. 17868. A bill making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of said District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
for other pruposes. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. Res. 1050. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House that the President should 
take appropriate action to reduce interest 
rates; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by 
request) : 

H.R. 17865. A bill for the relief of Gerard 
Lecomte; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 17866. A bill to confer certain benefits 
under subchapter III of chapter 83 of title 5, 
United States Code, relating to civil service 
retirement; to the Committee on the Ju- 


diclary. 
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+ MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

395. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana, 
relative to the riverboat Delta Queen, which 
was referred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


498. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, York, Pa., relative to the regulation of 
the State militias; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

499. Also, petition of the City Council, 
Philadelphia, Pa., relative to Southeast Asia; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

500. Also, petition of Rochester Harris, 
Jackson, Mich., relative to redress of griev- 
ances; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE— Monday, June 1, 1970 


The Senate met at 11:30 o’clock a.m. 
and was called to order by Hon. JAMES 
B. ALLEN, a Senator from the State of 
Alabama. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, Creator and Governor 
of the Universe, who hast ordained gov- 
ernments for the ordering of life and the 
welfare of all men, guide Thy servants 
here that they may correct what is 
wrong, improve what is imperfect, and 
enact such legislation as will promote 
justice and righteousness, and further 
the peace of the world. To this end make 
them good men, ruling over their judg- 
ments, reinforcing their labors, and giv- 
ing them hearts at peace with Thee. 

In Thy holy name we pray. Amen, 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRES- 
IDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
of the Senate (Mr. RUSSELL). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1970. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. James B, ALLEN, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Alabama, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, May 28, 1970, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that under a previous order the 
distinguished Senator from Maine (Mrs. 
SMITH) is to be recognized. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct, 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator from Maine would be 
kind enough to yield to me, without los- 
ing her right to the floor and without 
the time being charged to her, to pro- 
pound certain unanimous-consent re- 
quests. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I am very pleased to yield to the distin- 
guished acting majority leader. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Maine. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF CALENDAR 
UNDER RULE VIII 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of un- 
objected to measures on the calendar, 
under rule VIII, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks by the Senator from 
Maine there be a period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business, with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
TO BE LAID BEFORE THE SENATE 
AT CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the morning business the un- 
finished business be laid before the 
Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that a previous order was 
entered providing that, when the Senate 
finished its business today, it adjourn 
until noon tomorrow. I would like to 
alter and change that order by asking 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
adjournment until the hour of 11 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR HRUSKA TOMORROW 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the prayer tomorrow the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 


Hruska) be recognized for not to exceed 
1 hour. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR GOODELL TOMORROW 


Mr. KENNEDY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of the remarks 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. GOODELL) be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Maine for 
permitting me to make those requests. 


DECLARATION OF CONSCIENCE— 
20 YEARS LATER 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
20 years ago on this June 1 date at this 
same desk I spoke about the then serious 
national condition with a statement 
known as the ‘Declaration of Con- 
science.” We had a national sickness then 
from which we recovered. We have a na- 
tional sickness now from which I pray we 
will recover. 

I would like to recall portions of that 
statement today because they have appli- 
cation now 20 years later. 

I said of the then national condition: 

It is a national feeling of fear and frus- 
tration that could result in national suicide 
and the end of everything that we Ameri- 
cans hold dear. 


Surely that is the situation today. 

I said then: 

I speak as briefly as possible because too 
much harm has already been done with 
irresponsible words of bitterness and selfish 
political opportunism. 


That is not the only situation today, 
but it is even worse for irresponsible 
words have exploded into trespass, vio- 
lence, arson, and killings. 

Isaid then: 

I think that it is high time for the United 
States Senate and its Members to do some 
soul searching—for us to weigh our con- 
sciences—on the manner in which we are 
performing our duty to the people of the 
United States—on the manner in which we 
are using or abusing our individual powers 
and privileges. 


That applies today. But I would add 
this to it—expanded application to the 
people themselves, whether they be stu- 
dents or construction workers, whether 
they be on or off campus. 

I said then: 

Those of us who shout the loudest about 
Americanism in making character assassina- 
tions are all too frequently those who, by our 
own words and acts, ignore some of the 
basic principles of Americanism— 

The right to criticize; 

The right to hold unpopular beliefs; 

The right to protest; 

The right to independent thought. 
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That applies today—and it includes 
the right to dissent against the dis- 
senters. 

I said then: 

The American people are sick and tired 
of being afraid to speak their minds lest 
they be politically smearec... Freedom of 
speech is not what it used to be in 
America. It has been so abused by some that 
it is not exercised by others. 


That applies today to both sides. It 
is typified by the girl student at Colby 
College who wrote me: 

I am striking with my heart against the 
fighting in Cambodia but I am intimidated 
by those who scream protests and clench 
their fists and cannot listen to people who 
oppose cheir views. 


I said then: 

Today our country is being psychologically 
divided by the confusion and the suspicions 
that are bred in the United States Senate 
to spread like cancerous tentacles of “know 
nothing, suspect everything” attitudes. 


That applies today—but it must be ex- 
panded to the people themselves. Twenty 
years ago it was the anti-intellectuals 
who were most guilty of “know noth- 
ing” attitudes. Today too many of the 
militant intellectuals are equally as 
guilty of “hear nothing” attitudes of 
refusing to listen while demanding com- 
munication. 

I said then: 

I don’t like the way the Senate has been 
made a rendezvous for vilification, for selfish 
political gain at the sacrifice of individual 
reputations and national unity. 


That applies today. But I would add 


that equally I do not like the way the 
campus has been made a rendezvous for 
obscenity, for trespass, for violence, for 
arson, and for killing. 

I said then: 

I am not proud of the way we smear out- 
siders from the Floor of the Senate and 
hide behind the cloak of congressional im- 
munity and still place ourselves beyond 
criticism on the Floor of the Senate. 


Today I would add to that—I am not 
proud of the way in which too many 
militants resort to the illegalities of tres- 
pass, violence, and arson and, in doing 
so, claim for themselves a special im- 
munity from the law with the allegation 
that such acts are justified because they 
have a political connotation with a pro- 
fessed cause. 

I said then: 

As a United States Senator, I am not proud 
of the way in which the Senate has been 
made a publicity platform for irresponsi- 
ble sensationalism. 


Today I would add that I am not proud 
of the way in which our national tele- 
vision networks and campuses have been 
made publicity platforms for irresponsi- 
ble sensationalism—nor am I proud of 
the countercriticism against the net- 
works and the campuses that has gone 
beyond the bounds of reasonableness and 
propriety and fanned, instead of drench- 
ing, the fires of division. 

I have admired much of the candid 
and justified defense of our Government 
in reply to the news media and the mili- 
tant dissenters—but some of the defense 
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has been too extreme and unfair and too 
repetitive and thus impaired the effec- 
tiveness of the pervious admirable and 
justified defense. 

I said 20 years ago: 

As an American, I am shocked at the way 
Republicans and Democrats alike are playing 
directly into the Communist design of “con- 
fuse, divide and conquer.” 


Today I am shocked at the way too 
many Americans are so doing. 

I spoke as I did 20 years ago because 
of what I considered to be the great 
threat from the radical right—the threat 
of a government of repression. 

I speak today because of what I con- 
sider to be the great threat from the 
radical left that advocates and practices 
violence and defiance of the law—again, 
the threat of the ultimate result of a 
reaction of repression. 

The President denies that we are in a 
revolution. There are many who would 
disagree with such appraisal. Anarchy 
may seem nearer to many of us than it 
really is. 

But of one thing I am sure. The exces- 
siveness of overreactions on both sides is 
a clear and present danger to American 
democracy. 

That danger is ultimately from the 
political right even though it is initially 
spawned by the antidemocratic ar- 
rogance and nihilism from the political 
extreme left. 

Extremism bent upon polarization of 
our people is increasingly forcing upon 
the American people the narrow choice 
between anarchy and repression. 

And make no mistake about it, if that 
narrow choice has to be made, the Amer- 
ican people, even if with reluctance and 
misgiving, will choose repression. 

For an overwhelming majority of 
Americans believe that: 

Trespass is trespass—whether on the 
campus or off. 

Violence is violence—whether on the 
campus or off. 

Arson is arson—whether on the cam- 
pus or off. 

Killing is killing—whether on the 
campus or off. 

The campus cannot degenerate into a 
privileged sanctuary for obscenity, tres- 
pass, violence, arson and killing with 
special immunity for participants in such 
acts. 

Criminal acts, active or by negligence, 
cannot be condoned or excused because 
of panic, whether the offender be a 
policeman, a National Guardsman, a stu- 
dent, or one of us in this legislative body. 

Ironically, the excesses of dissent on 
the extreme left can result in repression 
of dissent. For repression is preferable to 
anarchy and nihilism to most Americans. 

Yet, excesses on the extreme right, 
such as those 20 years ago, can mute our 
national conscience. 

As was the case 20 years ago when the 
Senate was silenced and politically in- 
timidated by one of its Members, so to- 
day many Americans are intimidated 
and made mute by the emotional violence 
of the extreme left. Constructive discus- 
sion on the subject is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult of attainment. 
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It is time that the great center of our 
people, those who reject the violence and 
unreasonableness of both the extreme 
right and the extreme left, searched their 
consciences, mustered their moral and 
physical courage, shed their intimidated 
silence, and declared their consciences. 

It is time that with dignity, firmness 
and friendliness, they reason with, rather 
than capitulate to, the extremists on both 
sides—at all levels—and caution that 
their patience ends at the border of vio- 
lence and anarchy that threatens our 
American democracy. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Maine for the 
fine expression of her thoughts and her 
principles that she has given us today. 
Not only does she mean what she says, 
but also, she touches on the very sensi- 
tive parts of our system and points out 
some weak spots. 

I recall 20 years ago when she made 
the speech to which she referred today. 
She was right then, and I can testify 
that that speech had a great deal to do 
with bringing into focus the opinion that 
finally congealed in the American people, 
and on the floor of the Senate brought 
about—I could not say a full remedy, 
but a striking part, a very major part, of 
the remedy. 

Her speech 20 years ago was a land- 
mark, and I think today the Senator 
from Maine has given us another land- 
mark, or milestone, whichever term we 
may use. We are all personally indebted 
to her for that, and the American peo- 
ple are indebted to her not only for what 
she says but also for what she does as a 
Senator. I want her to know that she 
is appreciated, for those reasons and 
others, by this body and by the American 
people, and I congratulate her for the 
speech she has made. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague from 
Mississippi. Whatever he says means 
much to me because of our long associa- 
tion. The people well know his part in 
the committee work that has brought 
about the recovery from the illness I re- 
ferred to, and I thank him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I join the Senator from Missis- 
sippi in paying respects to the Senator 
from Maine for her remarks here today. 
I, too, recall her remarks of 20 years ago. 
Just as those remarks were needed then, 
so, too, are the statements she has ut- 
tered here today very much needed. I 
hope that both the Senate and the Amer- 
ican people will take heed to the recom- 
mendations she has made. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I would like to say, “Thank you,” to my 
able and distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Delaware, for his kind 
words. He, too, joined Senator STENNIS 
and others who brought about the recov- 
ery from the illness I have mentioned. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
should like to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine, also, for 
this very thoughtful statement. Unlike 
the Senator from Mississippi or the 
Senator from Delaware, I was not a 
Member of the Senate 20 years ago. 
However, as one who was a student at 
that time and who followed the events 
which touched young people during the 
McCarthy period, I think all interested 
young people were very much aware of 
the extraordinary contribution made by 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
in helping awaken the conscience of this 
country in the early days, as she spoke 
so eloquently and passionately about 
abuses that were then taking place 
within the U.S. Senate. 

As one who has spoken during the last 
couple of weeks at various graduations— 
unfortunately, perhaps, there are all too 
few graduations this year—I believe that 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
has touched on what I think is a theme 
which will bring a tremendous response 
from young people. Most of the young 
with whom I have spoken are well aware 
of the abuses of the English language 
which have been perpetrated by other 
young people in referring to law enforce- 
ment people as pigs and in taking 
extraordinary license with the English 
language. 

I think there is a general kind of ab- 
horrence and realization that abuses of 
that kind do not represent responsible 
dissent. The distinguished Senator from 
Maine has cautioned against these 
kinds of violations, as she has cautioned 
those of us in the Senate; and I would 
certainly expect those of us who hold 
responsible positions, whether in the 
Senate or in the administration, or 
others, who use words to inflame passion 
and distrust, to heed her words. 

If all of us—students, Senators, ad- 
ministration officials—really take to 
heart the counsel of the Senator from 
Maine, I think the cause of responsible 
dissent, for which she has repeatedly 
demonstrated concern, would be ad- 
vanced in this body and in the country 
at large. 

I agree with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that these words—coming as they 
do from someone who is so widely con- 
sidered, and justifiably so, as objective 
and fair—should be taken to heart by 
all of us here, by all public officials, by all 
young people, and by all other concerned 
citizens in the country. 

I commend the Senator from Maine. 
I think there is great food for thought in 
her address. I listened to it with genuine 
interest. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
Iam most grateful to the acting majority 
leader for his generous and kind re- 
marks. I thank him from the bottom of 
my heart for being so kind ir his observa- 
tions about the speech I have just made. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I am very glad 
to yield. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, as I lis- 
tened to the comments of the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine, it occurred 
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to me that what she has been saying is, 
“A plague o’ both your houses,” that ex- 
cesses on one side do not call for excesses 
on the other, but sometimes it brings it 
on. 

I know that when we all began our 
talks with the students, in one way or 
another we have been trying to say to 
them, “Do not play into the hands of 
those who would try to drive you into 
violence, who would try to drive you into 
those measures which could then call 
for the kind of response that they want 
to have.” That would really bring down 
the institutions of this country such as 
we have known them. 

Mr. President, over the long weekend, 
I had occasion to meet with young peo- 
ple on the Capitol steps and in remarks 
I had prepared for delivery that day I 
said, in part: 

I urge you with all the force I can sum- 
mon to shun and help prevent the violence 
that will only retard progress toward our 
common goals. 

Violence is a form of self-indulgence, pro- 
viding momentary release at the expense of 
the long-range aspirations we share. Vio- 
lence: arson, damage to life, and property— 
should be condemned and treated as the 
criminal acts they are, whether it be the 
wanton destruction of a scholar's life work or 
the death of innocent student bystanders, It 
can only lead to further polarization of this 
already battered but still a great nation, and 
destroy our opportunity to represent your 
views effectively. 


I think, at this time, when the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine recalls her 
own words 20 years ago that they apply 
so aptly to conditions today. 

I am reminded of the words of Alex- 
ander Hamilton which are as relevant 
today as when they were written over 200 
years ago when the Bill of Rights was 
first conceived. 

He said: 

Nothing is more common in time of crisis 
than to gratify momentary passions by letting 
into government principles and precedents 
which afterwards prove fatal. 


Thus, Mr. President, I rest the case of 
the distinguished Senator from Maine on 
that note, that we simply cannot allow 
the excesses of one side to lead to ex- 
cesses on the other. Somehow, in be- 
tween, we as a great society must be able 
to absorb and take criticism. We hope 
that it will always be constructive, but 
sometimes it manifests itself in a form 
somewhat repugnant to us. 

It is easy for us to take a quiet picket 
line with a few innocuous signs, but it is 
much more difficult—when people crowd 
in, break into our office, or whatever else 
may happen—to keep one’s “cool” under 
such circumstances and conditions. I al- 
ways tend to believe that those who are 
trying to drive us to react in such a way 
as to bring disgrace to the Republic 
should not be aided. 

The moderate tone of the comments of 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
today have added importantly to the 
dialog that must and should be carried on 
throughout the country—certainly in this 
distinguished body. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I deeply ap- 
preciate the very kind comments of the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois and 
thank him very much indeed for what 
he has said. 
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DOMESTIC POLARIZATION 


Mr. SPONG subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I regret that I was not pres- 
ent in the Chamber earlier this morning 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Maine (Mrs. SMITH) made her timely 
and eloquent remarks. 

Yesterday in Staunton, Va., I expressed 
some of the same fears of the polariza- 
tion that is so evident in our country 
today, and the reactions and counterre- 
actions that are flowing from it. 

I agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Maine that it is time for all of us 
to recugnize the bitter harvest of ex- 
tremism which our Nation will reap if 
those who foster either anarchy or 
repression are allowed to prevail. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
copy of the remarks I made yesterday at 
Staunton Military Academy, Staunton, 
Va. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR WILLIAM B. SPONG, JR. 


You are being graduated at a time in 
which the nation’s needs are as great or 
greater than at any time in our history. 
But, if the nation’s needs are great, the 
challenge to the nation’s young is greater. 

There have been earlier times of divisive- 
ness that threatens the stability of govern- 
ment. It is doubtful, however, that there 
has ever been a time in which a domestic 
polarization could have such far-reaching 
consequences for the world at large. 

On the domestic scene there is evidence 
of a polarization so extreme that it threat- 
ens the functioning of an American democ- 
racy capable of protecting the institutions 
of a free society. 

We can see economic group pitted against 
economic group, North against South, young 
against old, management against labor, and 
black against white. 

In past times, our nation has been able 
to bring together diverse opinions; those 
with more middle-of-the-road positions have 
been able to find a course of action. A mix 
of ideas, with a lesser degree of polarity 
has led to compromise which maintained 
the principles of a democracy and & stability 
of government which served the general 
welfare. Unfortunately, such an approach ap- 
pears endangered. 

I have an uneasy feeling that at the 
root of the polarization over our nation’s 
involvement in Southeast Asia there is a 
more basic question concerning withdrawal 
from a position of leadership in the world 
and a return to isolationism. 

It is perhaps ironic that I should speak 
of isolationism in Staunton, the birthplace 
of Woodrow Wilson, who earlier in this cen- 
tury, warned of the bitter consequences of 
such a policy. But, it is also perhaps fitting 
that I should speak of isolationism here 
and its manifestations in another Congres- 
sional-Executive confrontation. 

There is currently an attitude in this 
country, particularly in the Senate—and I 
share this—that past commitments made by 
the Executive point to the need for more 
caution and restraint in our involvement 
throughout the world. This is, I believe, a 
healthy attitude. 

Less healthy, however, are the actions and 
reactions among certain segments of our 
society, actions and reactions which serve as 
eatalysts for a polarization which could 
make it impossible for our nation to func- 
tion as a democracy, even if a policy of isola- 
tionism were pursued. 

We have witnessed during recent weeks, 
especially on the American college campus, 
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attacks against the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps Program, attacks against certain re- 
search and development programs, personal 
attacks against recruiting officers and other 
military personnel. 

To use a cliche, however, every action 
causes a reaction and therein rests both 
today’s danger and challenge, 

Certainly the frustrations of our youth are 
real and the ROTC is a symbol of the 
existence of a Department of Defense and 
the part it plays in our society. The ROTC 
buildings and ROTC commanders are con- 
venient targets for those who desire to dem- 
onstrate their dissent from our overseas in- 
volvement. 

On one Friday night, a single article in 
one newspaper carried reports of Molotov 
cocktails being thrown into the Army and 
Navy administrative office at Princeton Uni- 
versity, shotgun blasts being fired into the 
home of the Stanford Army ROTC com- 
mander, illegal entry into an aircraft plant 
in Seattle, a fire-setting spree at Michigan 
State, a demonstration which forced the 
cancellation of an ROTO awards ceremony 
at the University of Iowa, and a fire in Ohio 
which destroyed a former Army barracks and 
threatened the Air Force ROTC building. 
These actions do not enhance the search for 
truth essential to academic freedom. Free- 
dom cannot survive in such an atmosphere 
of violence. 

As ROTC participants you have a special 
stake in this. In our society there is no excuse 
for violence as a form of protest either against 
persons or property. It is destructive not only 
of private property, but also of the rights 
of other students and of a source of volun- 
teers for the support of this country, should 
the need continue. 

The Constitution provides for the civilian 
control of the nation’s defenses. The Con- 
gress provides the funds and the President, 
elected by the people, serving as commander- 
in-chief by authority of the Constitution is 
the civilian head of the armed forces. The 
Reserve Officer Training Programs on cam- 
puses, now completely voluntary, provide a 
reservoir of manpower for our defense needs. 
In fact, as Senator Mansfield recently ob- 
served, the students who become military 
Officers by way of colleges rather than 
through the regular academies provide a sig- 
nificant and far-reaching civilian influence 
in the military services. In the Majority 
Leader's words, “they add a civilian input to 
the branch in which they serve. They give a 
very desirable dimension of civilian leader- 
ship—it is a valuable ingredient in retaining 
a civilian-controlled military force in this na~- 
tion.” 

The ROTC has a long and proud history, 
dating back to the War Between the States. 
It serves an important function in provid- 
ing about 50% of our newly commissioned 
officers. 

The results of current antipathy toward it 
and other military endeavors in general are 
potentially dangerous. But so is the possible 
counter-reaction. While the current anti- 
militarism denotes an attack on U.S. Asian 
policy, if carried to an extreme, it could 
restrict our deterrent strength and further 
an attitude of anti-intellectualism. 

Because much of the anti-militarism which 
now exists has originated or been demon- 
strated on the campus, it is, perhaps, only 
natural that the anti-intellectual reaction 
should be directed toward higher education. 

The possible result of such a situation is, 
however, both frightening and ironical. It 
would be a supreme contradiction to have 
our nation conquer space, develop miracu- 
lous drugs and advance technologically only 
to have a divisiveness over foreign policy un- 
dermine the very institutions which made 
progress possible, and which are the only 
means by which we can assure a better life 
for all tomorrow. 
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Certainly, we cannot permit the college 
campus to be the sanctuary for those who 
foster violence, disruptions and vulgarity. 
We cannot permit the college campus to be- 
come a hayen for those who would destroy 
the system of higher education or the in- 
stitutions of government. But, I have met 
with thousands of college and university 
students in the past few weeks and I do not 
believe that those who pursue the above are 
more than a small minority. 

By the same token, the businesses and 
their organizations, the labor unions, the 
laborer, the middle class family, our citizens 
in general, must not become so polarized that 
their support—in terms of money or personal 
allegiance—will be withdrawn from our edu- 
cational institutions. For from these institu- 
tions must come the manpower for all of 
our future activity. From these institutions 
will come the men who will be responsible 
for the elimination of heart disease, cancer, 
respiratory diseases, the problems of air and 
water pollution and the difficulties of living 
in an increasingly urban nation. 

You young men who are graduating from 
this academy have had a special experience. 
You have benefited from a fine education 
coupled with military training. Because of 
this, you, perhaps more than most, are 
aware of the necessity for both excellence 
in education and a strong military deterrent 
strength. Understanding of and appreciation 
for the role each must play in our nation and 
society is essential. I believe that you can 
contribute to this understanding and ap- 
preciation. I urge you to do so. 


ROUTINE BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hucues). Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now proceed to the transac- 
tion of routine morning business, with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN) laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of T. Keith Glennan, 
of Virginia, to be the Representative of 
the United States of America to the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, with 
the rank of Ambassador, which was 
referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills and joint 
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resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 17711. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Cooperative Association Act; 

H.R. 15078. An act to amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act to require insured 
banks to maintain certain records, to require 
that certain transactions in U.S. currency 
be reported to the Department of the Treas- 
ury, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res, 1117. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on the Environment, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr, ALLEN): 


H.R. 4813, An act to extend the provisions 
of the U.S. Fishing Fleet Improvement Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13816. An act to improve and clarify 
certain laws affecting the Coast Guard.. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 17711. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Cooperative Association Act; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 15073. An act to amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act to require insured 
banks to maintain certain records, to re- 
quire that certain transactions in U.S. cur- 
rency be reported to the Department of the 
Treasury, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) announced that on to- 
day, June 1, 1970, he signed the enrolled 
bill (S. 952) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional district judges, and 
for other purposes, which had previously 
been signed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
(S. Doc. 91-85) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for 1970 in the 
amount of $250,000,000 for the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, to permit the prompt im- 
plementation of the subsidized advances pro- 
gram contained in title I of the Emergency 
Home Finance Act of 1970, now pending as 8. 
3685, which, with an accompanying paper 
was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To AMEND THE 
RENEGOTIATION ACT OF 1951 


A letter from the Chairman, the renegotia- 
tion Board, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 
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REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the potential for reducing 
inventory investments in the Defense Supply 
Agency through improved computation of 
stock needs, Department of Defense, dated 
May 28, 1970 (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

A letter from the Comptroller Generali of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the administration of the 
program for aid to public school education of 
Indian Children being improved, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, 
dated May 28, 1970 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the need for specific criteria 
for adjusting the interest rate charged on 
insurance policy loans by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, dated May 28, 1970 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) : 

A resolution adopted by the city of Winter 
Park, Fla., relating to the conquering of 
cancer, and making this conquest a national 
priority; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The petition of Howard Hillier, of Dafter, 
Mich., praying for a redress of grievances; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A 
BILL 


5. 3528 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) be added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 3528, to amend the Small 
Business Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HocuHes). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT—AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 666 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware sub- 
mitted, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 15628) to amend the 
Foreign Military Sales Act, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS of Dela- 
ware when he submitted the amendment 
appear earlier in the Recorp under the 
appropriate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 657 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Baru), I ask unanimous consent that, 
at the next printing of amendment No. 
657 to H.R. 16916, making appropriations 
for the Office of Education for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and for other 
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purposes, the names of the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) and the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) be 
added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucGHEs). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 1, 1970, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 952) to provide for the 
appointment of additional district 
judges, and for other purposes. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SMALL 
BUSINESS LEGISLATION 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Subcommittee on 
Small Business of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency will hold hear- 
ings on the following smali business legis- 
lation: 

S. 2609, a bill to increase the partici- 
pation of small business concerns in the 
construction industry by providing for a 
Federal guarantee of certain construc- 
tion bonds and authorizing the accept- 
ance of certifications of competency in 
lieu of bonding on connection with cer- 
tain Federal projects; 

S. 3528, a bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to encourage the development 
and utilization of new and improved 
methods of waste disposal and pollution 
control; to assist small business concerns 
to effect conversions required to meet 
Federal or State pollution control stand- 
ards; and 

S. 3699, a bill to clarify and extend the 
authority of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

The hearings will be held on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, June 15, 16, 
and 17, 1970, and will begin at 10 a.m. in 
room 5302 New Senate Office Building. 

Persons desiring to testify or to submit 
written statements in connection with 
these hearings should notify Mr. Regi- 
nald W. Barnes, assistant counsel, Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, room 5300 New Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20510; tele- 
phone 225-7391. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DOMESTIC INTERNATIONAL SALES 
CORPORATION—DISC 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Treas- 
ury Department recently proposed in the 
Ways and Means Committee a new pro- 
posal to increase U.S. exports and retain 
jobs in this country. 

This tax proposal would recognize a 
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special category of corporation called a 
Domestic International Sales Corpora- 
tion—DISC. In essence, the proposal 
contemplates that the U.S. tax on 
the export earnings of such corpora- 
tions would be deferred until those earn- 
ings are distributed to the stockholders. 
The hope is to create a hospitable tax 
climate in which exporters and potential 
exporters can operate more effectively 
and discourage the flight of U.S. manu- 
facturing operations abroad. 

I recently sent this proposal to hun- 
dreds of Illinois firms and asked for their 
comments. The responses are most 
thoughtful and che vast majority favor 
such a proposal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
summary of the DISC proposal and the 
answers I have received from many 
companies on its merits. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HIGHLIGHTS OF DOMESTIC INTERNATIONAL 

SALES CORPORATION PROPOSAL 


There is outlined below a tentative pro- 
posal now under consideration in the Treas- 
ury for modification of existing United States 
tax rules relating to exports. This proposal 
would provide for deferral of Federal income 
tax on export profits and would accomplish 
this by establishing a special tax regime for 
domestic international sales corporations 
(DISC). 

OUTLINE OF PROPOSAL 
In general 


The proposal calls for special tax rules to 
be applied to a defined entity called a domes- 
tic international sales corporation. A domese 
tic corporation would qualify as a DISC if 
it met the following conditions: 

(1) Most of its gross income (say 95 per- 
cent) is derived from— 

Export sales (determined by a destination 
test rather than by technicalities of place of 
passage of title); 

The performance of services ancillary to 
its sales; 

The leasing or rental of export property; 

Interest received on loans made to finance 
the acquisition of plants, machinery or equip- 
ment in the U.S. used in export production 
(export manufacturing facilities) ; 

Interest on obligations issued or guaranteed 
by the Export-Import Bank or F.C.LA.; and 

Other transactions and activities related 
to its exports; and 

(2) Most of its assets (say 95 percent) are 
export-related, including— 

Working capital necessary to meet the rea- 
sonable needs of the corporation; 

Plant, machinery and equipment used in 
the sale, storage, packaging, servicing, as- 
sembly or transportation of its exports; 

Obligations issued or guaranteed by the 
Export-Import Bank or F.C.1.A.; 

Assets of foreign sales branches handling 
the U.S. exports; 

Stock or securities in a controlled foreign 
corporation engaged in marketing the DISC’s 
exports; and 

Obligations representing loans to domestic 
producers to finance the acquisition of ex- 
port manufacturing facilities. 

With respect to loans made by the DISC to 
finance the acquisition of export manufac- 
turing facilities, the annual gross income 
from such loans (less any dividends paid 
out of earnings of that year) could not 
exceed 50 percent of the DISC’s annual gross 
income from all sources. 

Taz treatment of DISC profits 

So long as the domestic corporation con- 

tinued to qualify as a DISC its retained earn- 
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ings would be exempt from U.S. income tax. 
Upon a dividend distribution, liquidation, or 
sale of the shares, those earnings would be 
taxed to the shareholders as ordinary income. 
The dividends received deduction would not 
be available, since the DISC incurred no U.S. 
income tax. With respect to foreign taxes paid 
by the DISC, a foreign tax credit would be 
available to the corporate shareholders. Divi- 
dends of a qualified DISC would be deemed 
at least in part to be foreign source income 
and excess foreign tax credits available from 
other sources could be applied against U.S. 
taxes on the dividends. 


Profits attributable to the DISC 


It is contemplated that export sales by 
the DISC to its related foreign purchasers 
would be made on an arm’s-length standard 
under existing income allocation rules. How- 
ever, the sale of goods for export by the 
domestic manufacturer to the DISC would 
be subject to a different allocation rule which 
would enable the DISC to earn a profit in 
excess of the profit which would be attribu- 
table to it under the existing allocation rules. 


Rationale 


The DISC proposal proceeds from the view 
that exporting businesses in the United 
States operate under a tax disadvantage as 
compared to foreign manufacturing subsidi- 
aries of U.S. corporations and as compared 
to foreign suppliers, each of which seek to 
supply the same foreign market. The dis- 
advantage inheres in the fact that, apart 
from certain situations which are dealt with 
under “subpart F” (Internal Revenue Code 
$ 951 et seq.), the U.S. tax on the earnings 
of a foreign subsidiary of a U.S. parent is 
deferred until those earnings are repatriated, 
whereas a domestic exporting corporation is 
taxed on its earnings currently and many 
foreign suppliers are subject to tax at rates 
considerably below the U.S. level. Permission 
to operate an export business through a 
domestic corporation under U.S, laws and 
accounting systems would also simplify op- 
erations materially as contrasted with oper- 
ations through foreign corporations. 

The DISC proposal, therefore, is a reform 
designed to achieve equality and simplifica- 
tion by treating a domestic exporting sub- 
sidiary on the same basis as a foreign sub- 
sidiary so that U.S. tax on export income de- 
rived by the DISC would be deferred until 
the DISC distributes its income to its share- 
holders. So long as the domestic export cor- 
poration continued to earn qualified in- 
come and continued to invest in qualified 
assets in the proportions required, if no 
dividends are paid no Federal income tax 
would be incurred. 

It is contemplated that generally tax-free 
reorganizations would be permitted in order 
to telescope existing foreign operations into 
a DISC or to put existing foreign sales sub- 
sidiaries under its ownership where desired. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS 


In examining the potential value of this 
proposal, there are four aspects which should 
be given particular consideration: the sig- 
nificance of deferral, investment of profits 
in export manufacturing facilities, the deter- 
mination of export profits and the treat- 
ment of dividend distributions made by the 
DISC for purposes of the foreign tax credit. 

While deferral of tax for a relatively short 
period, such as a year or two, would be of 
limited significance, deferral for a substan- 
tial period reduces significantly the impact 
of a tax and, of course, deferral that lasts 
indefinitely can have substantially the same 
effect as an exemption from tax. Since the 
proposal would permit profits of a DISC to 
be invested in export manufacturing facili- 
ties as well as in export sales facilities, it 
would appear that in many instances the 
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deferral provided by this proposal would be 
for substantial periods. 

The only limitation on deferral would be 
that the income from financing export man- 
ufacturing facilities in any year (less divi- 
dends paid by the DISC with respect to that 
year) could not exceed the corporation's in- 
come for that year from export sales activi- 
ties. This would mean that after a time the 
DISC would have to make distributions for 
its income in order to prevent the income 
from financing export manufacturing facili- 
ties less dividends from exceeding income 
from export sales activities. 

Since export profits (income from export 
sales activities plus income from financing 
export manufacturing facilities) would be 
deferred only as long as they are retained 
by a corporation that qualifies as a DISC, 
amounts paid as dividends would at the time 
of distribution be subject to tax as the in- 
come of its parent or other shareholders. 
Our rough calculations, based on assump- 
tions which we believe to be typical, indi- 
cate that where export profits are deferred, 
the proposal would not require the distri- 
bution of export profits earned by a DISC 
during ten years after enactment. Where 
export profits follow a rising curve, this pe- 
riod would be longer. 

As indicated, the profits of the DISC could 
be invested in export manufacturing facili- 
ties, subject to the limitation described 
above, on income from such investments. 
The typical investment by a DISC in export 
manufacturing facilities, we believe, would 
be a loan by the DISC to its parent corpora- 
tion to help the parent finance new manu- 
facturing facilities. This would result in the 
DISC receiving interest. It is not contem- 
plated that we would require the loan to be 
traced to specific manufacturing facilities or 
equipment which will actually produce for 
export as long as the ratio of the financing 
supplied by the DISC to total new invest- 
ment in manufacturing facilities does not 
exceed the ratio of the manufacturer’s ex- 
port sales to total sales. 

The third aspect to be considered is the 
provision for special rules for the allocation 
of income between a related manufacturing 
corporation and the DISC. The thought here 
is that part of the income now earned by 
corporations manufacturing in this country 
for export would be treated as constituting 
export profits which could be earned by a 
DISC. Under this approach, a substantial 
amount of income could be allocated to the 
DISC, whether the DISC exports to related 
or unrelated customers in foreign countries. 
In addition, exporters would be encouraged 
to allocate to the DISC substantial functions 
involved in export sales, and to the extent 
this occurs the income which would be al- 
locable to the DISC would increase. 

Finally, it will be possible in many in- 
stances to conduct export sales through the 
DISC with relatively low foreign taxes on the 
sales income, Dividend distributions from a 
qualified DISC will carry such foreign taxes 
as foreign tax credits and will be deemed to 
be foreign source income at least to the ex- 
tent of the export sales income of the DISC. 
To the extent that the foreign taxes on the 
DISC are lower than the U.S. corporate rate, 
a corporate shareholder will be able to use 
excess tax credits from other foreign source 
income against U.S. taxes on the DISC divi- 
dends. 


JOHN OSTER MANUFACTURING Co., 
Chicago, Ill., May 4, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES H, Percy, 
U.S. Senator, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Percy: In these many years 
of efforts in exporting electrical appliances, 
the writer has had occasion to see under 
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what disadvantage the US Exporters labor 
compared to exporters from other countries 
that provide direct and indirect subsidies to 
export, 

To be able to take advantage of any tax 
relief under the present rules, our exporters 
must resort to very complicated handling, 
particularly in the case of finished products. 

I do not hesitate to say that this handling 
alone prevents us from obtaining 30 to 40% 
of additional business we could otherwise 
book, 

I therefore believe that the passing of 
legislation concerning Domestic Interna- 
tional Sales Corporations would be beneficial 
to the US exports, although this is only the 
first step which in my opinion should be 
taken, 

Very truly yours, 
E. LANDEN, 
Director of Marketing, Eastern Hem- 
isphere. 
AMFORGE, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., May 22, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Percy: I appreciated 
your letter of April 27 regarding Domestic 
International Sales Corporation (DISC). 
Sorry I have not answered sooner, but un- 
fortunately have not been in the office very 
frequently since that time. 

Amforge is in the forging business, and 
because of the nature of the product, does 
little export work. We have, however, re- 
cently set up several licensees in various 
countries, and expect to expand the number 
in the future. In conjunction with these 
licensees, we have been able to sell equip- 
ment which we build. 

As you can see from the above, it probably 
does not make sense for us to set up a 
Domestic International Sales Corporation to 
take advantage of the tax situation. 

I might add, however, that I have read 
through the material, and feel that it is 
probably an excellent approach for compa- 
nies involved in a great deal of export. It 
certainly makes the tax situation much more 
equitable for companies exporting parts, 
compared to those doing foreign manufac- 
turing. I would be very much in favor of 
this type of arrangement, and hope that it 
will be in effect if later we get into the 
types of work that will warrant this type 
of corporation. 


Thank you for keeping us advised. I hope 
my thoughts may be of some help to you. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN W. CONLEY, 
Vice President, Planning. 


BELL & HOWELL, 
Chicago, Ill., May 7, 1970. 
Senator CHARLES H. PERCY, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: I was pleased to re- 
ceive your letter of April 27th with detailed 
information on the Proposed Domestic In- 
ternational Sales Corporation Legislation, 

On receipt of your letter we contacted 
Miss Agnes Stenros, Executive Administra- 
tor of the International Trade Club of Chi- 
cago. I believe this is the most important as- 
sociation of its type in the United States. I 
was informed that DISC has been brought 
to the attention of their membership which 
exceeds seven hundred individuals represent- 
ing the leading International Trade firms 
throughout this area. Miss Stenros informed 
me the International Trade Club is’ very 
much in favor of DISC. 

This proposed tax category appears to be 
& good legislative step very much needed to 
assist U.S. exporting organizations in 
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strengthening their positions in overseas 
markets. It is most discouraging for rep- 
resentatives of a U.S. exporting corporation 
to see the amount of increased competition 
being faced in overseas markets from for- 
eign firms operating under a tax structure 
that is far more beneficial than we are faced 
with in the United States. 

It is hoped that in the language of the 
final draft of such legislation adequate low 
cost levels would be permitted to support 
appropriate responses to increasing competi- 
tion while remaining clear to avoid conten- 
tion with the Internal Revenue Service. 

I am most hopeful your efforts in behalf 
of U.S. industry to assist in promoting fur- 
ther sales through the use of legislation as 
proposed with DISC will be successful. Our 
associates of the International Trade Club 
of Chicago join us in support of the DISC 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 
F. J, GONZALEZ, 
Regional Manager. 
INTERCON RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, LTD., 
Chicago, Ill., May 8, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PERCY: I am pleased to re- 
ply to your letter of April 27, 1970 and Iam 
complimented that you wrote to our 
advice on legislation concerning the estab- 
lishment of Domestic International Sales 
Corporation (DISC). 

Our firm is actually more concerned with 
the problems of international licensing and 
exchange of technology than in the export 
area per se. However, we are exposed con- 
tinuously to the problems that now exist 
wherein U.S. busimess generally does not 
have incentive to seriously undertake export 
programs. This is especially true of medium 
and smaller size successful companies who 
are enjoying good domestic demand. Un- 
fortunately in the case of these firms, and 
especially when they produce products of 
high technical content, there is probably an 
exceptional potential for export. Therefore, 
any new legislation that highlights and 
stimulates interest in exportation, even if 
the subsidies or tax advantages are economi- 
cally not of the greatest significance, could 
still be very important in helping the United 
States arrest and improve our present serious 
decline in shares of foreign markets. 

From our own experience also many other 
countries provide a variety of tax and other 
special incentives to exporters and most of 
these are not available in the U.S. Therefore, 
I feel that the proposal for the establishment 
of a DISC has merit although I am not able 
to fully ascertain how significant the tax 
advantages will be for such a company. 

Generally I feel that an overall study 
should be made of all types of business who 
contribute positively to the credit side of 
our balance of payments. For example, li- 
censing is estimated to return to the United 
States upwards of $1 billion each year in 
royalties, Consulting firms like our own are 
attempting to stimulate licensing agree- 
ments between American companies and 
overseas counterparts. Along the same vein 
so-called combination export-management 
firms are attempting again to stimulate over- 
seas sales generally for smaller companies. 
Such types of organizations could perhaps 
receive more assistance and encouragement 
from the various Government Departments. 
I don’t mean to imply that these Depart- 
ments, such as Commerce, are not very co- 
operative with us but probably programs 
could be developed that would encourage 
greater use of our services and this could be 
a helpful factor in our trade position. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN V. Donovan, 
Ezecutive Director. 
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GALLAGHER & ASCHER Co., 
Chicago, Ill., May 6, 1970. 
Mr. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senator, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: Thank you for your 
letter of April 27th in which you ask my 
advice on legislation being proposed by the 
Treasury Department to increase U.S. ex- 
ports and retain jobs in this country. 

Senator, I have been an advocate of in- 
creasing exports for the past twenty-five 
years. I have written, I haye preached, and 
I am in agreement with your development 
of the Domestic International Sales Cor- 
poration (DISC). But to be realistic, are 
we giving the corporations a real benefit 
since, as you state, the tax on the export 
earnings would be deferred until those 
earnings are distributed to stockholders? 

My position for years has been to give a 
tax deferment to any corporation who enters 
the export field—one that can be recog- 
nized as a benefit to those who export. 

It is a shame that a country as large as 
ours has only 4% of its corporations en- 
gaged in Foreign Trade and Exports. I would 
like to see an outright tax benefit for any 
corporation who enters into, or is already 
in the export market, because the cost of 
promoting foreign markets is a great deal 
more than promoting domestic markets. It 
entails travel overseas to establish agents 
or make actual contacts with companies to 
whom products can be sold. This at least 
should be a “write off” permitted to those 
firms so they will become interested enough 
to develop an export business. 

You of all people should know better 
what can be done as a shining example is 
the Bell & Howell Company. I am sure, 
Senator, the cost of establishing distributors 
all over the world came to a pretty figure, 
and if there were any type of tax gain at 
that time—Bell & Howell would have done 
even more in the establishing of their dis- 
tributors and thus increasing export trade. 

This is the crux of what I am trying to 
say—if you give a tax benefit to domestic 
corporations you will get more people selling 
export products thus bringing more dollars 
back to the United States and keeping our 
balance of payments in good balance. 

See the enclosed booklet “What Do You 
Mean...You Don't Export?” 

Very truly yours, 
Mark M. TRILLING, 
Vice President. 


ALPHALOY CORP., 
Chicago, Ill., May 6, 1970. 
Mr. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senator, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Percy: I am very definitely in 
favor of the Domestic International Sales 
Corporation (DISC) proposal. 

Currently, anyone attempting to generate 
export business from this country is defi- 
nitely under a handicap, not only from a 
tax standpoint, which the DISC legislation 
would alleviate, but also from higher labor 
costs and shipping costs making it very diffi- 
cult in many cases to be competitive in price. 
This deferment of taxes on export earnings 
would be a definite help, particularly in 
these times of high money costs. Its effec- 
tiveness on our Balance-of-Payments should 
more than offset any loss of immediate reve- 
nue to the government. From our work in 
the electronics industry in particular, any 
U.S. company that is forced to construct 
facilities overseas almost invariably ends up 
producing a major portion of their domestic 
requirements overseas and returning them 
to this country. 

In short, we very definitely feel that a 
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program such as DISC would be perferable to 
restrictive import duties or other deterrents 
to free trade in order to protect selected U.S. 
companies. 
Yours very truly, 
Dean J. DEAKYNE, 
Sales Manager. 


L. H. FROHMAN & Sons, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., May 7, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: Thank you very much 
for your letter of April 27th outlining the 
proposal for legislation on DISC, a new idea 
to strengthen US. export efforts abroad. 
Based upon the highlights you enclosed with 
the letter and conversations with qualified 
people, I believe that this project should be 
pushed to completion. I am sure that there 
are various technical points which must be 
smoothed out, especially in relation to tax 
Officials, but in essence I believe this gives 
U.S. manufacturers or export sales agents a 
better competitive situation abroad. As this 
will increase profits, help with tax problems, 
increase exports and hence build more jobs 
here, I believe it is a good program. 

Aside from creating an eyen and equal 
situation with large companies who now 
have manufacturing facilities abroad and 
enjoy tax privileges, it provides the incen- 
tive for domestic companies as well as cur- 
rent exporters to expand their efforts. Pro- 
viding a subsidy through a tax advantage, 
we are helping to equalize the efforts of for- 
eign nations whom we must meet on the 
competitive battlefield. 

I will be interested in the progress of this 
idea into legislation. 

Very cordially yours, 
ARTHUR H. FPROHMAN. 
CE REFRACTORIES, 
Chicago, Ill., May 8, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES H, PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Percy: I have your letter 
of April 27 and I am very pleased to offer 
my opinion on the Treasury Department pro- 
posed recognition of a Domestic Internation- 
al Sales Corporation (DISC). 

Large firms accustomed to multi-corpora- 
tion operation would have no difficulty 
structuring their corporation to take advan- 
tage of the tax benefits under DISC because 
large companies tend to have separate op- 
erating functions in international trade. 

On the other hand, small and medium size 
companies who are presently engaged or could 
become interested in international trade are 
structured so that export sales are merely an 
extension of their domestic marketing de- 
partments. In these cases, organizational and 
accounting problems may be a deterrent to 
establishing a Domestic International Sales 
Corporation. 

In general, I can say that the U.S.A. is far 
behind other industrialized nations in as- 
sistance to companies engaged in exportation 
of products and services. Certainly if we are 
to attain our rightful position in interna- 
tional trade, our companies will need bene- 
fits similar to those provided by DISC but 
perhaps with a less complicated system. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE V. CAMPBELL, 
Vice President. 


SEMICONDUCTOR SPECIALISTS, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., May 8, 1970. 
Subject: Your letter April 27, 1970, Domestic 
International Sales Corporation. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Percy: We read your letter 
and description of the proposed legislation 
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on DISC with great interest. We would favor 
such a corporate structure because it would 
encourage exports from the U.S. instead of 
establishing foreign subsidiaries. Specifically, 
we have a foreign subsidiary in England and 
contemplate others in Germany and Canada. 
The proposed legislation would probably 
cause us to set up a DISC instead. 
Sincerely, 
PauL F, CARROLL, 
President. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & Co., INC., 
Wilmington, Del., May 20, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: Your letter dated 
April 27, 1970, addressed to J. M. Remsen, has 
been referred to me for reply. You request 
comments and advice on a Treasury Depart- 
ment proposal which would recognize a 
special category of corporation called a Do- 
mestic International Sales Corporation 
(DISC). 

For sometime, Du Pont Company represent- 
atives have actively participated in a num- 
ber of discussions with Treasury officials in an 
effort to effect measures which would serve 
to increase exports. We have become con- 
vinced that there are two things which need 
to be done before any new incentive is adopt- 
ed. First, the Internal Revenue Code should 
be amended to eliminate Section 954(d), 
which requires controlled foreign subsidi- 
aries of U.S. companies to pay U.S. tax on 
certain undistributed sales income. Sec- 
ondly, the Treasury Department should adopt 
understandable guidelines in applying Sec- 
tion 482 of the Code, particularly in deter- 
mining the price which a U.S. parent can 
charge its foreign subsidiaries for exported 
products. 

It is our feeling that a foreign selling base 
is essential if a U.S. manufacturer is to sell 
effectively in world markets. Only through a 
constant and ready contact with customers 
can & company provide effective service and a 
direct understanding of their needs and prob- 
lems. Du Pont presently sells into European 
markets through a Swiss selling subsidiary 
which has over a thousand employees. It is 
difficult to conceive how the selling services 
performed by this company could be carried 
on efficiently by a domestic selling company. 

The DISC proposal would add a completely 
new and complicated concept to the tax law. 
The deferral of tax provision would certainly 
be of advantage to any company which set up 
a DISC for use in its exports. Whether or not 
this proposal would result in an increase in 
exports is, to say the least, problematical. I 
believe that we would not be able to testify 
that Du Pont could expect to increase its 
exports through use of a DISC. 

I have refrained from discussing any of the 
particulars of the DISC proposal because I 
feel sure that the Treasury is still refining 
the announced features of such a plan. In the 
event you feel a more detailed general discus- 
sion of the present DISC proposal would be 
helpful to you, we would be glad to supply it. 

Sincerely, 
Roy A. WENTZ, 
Chief Counsel, Federal and Foreign Tax 
Division. 
SKIL CORP., 
Chicago, Ill., 21, 1970. 
Senator CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senator, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: I am responding to 
your letter of April 27th seeking advice on 
legislation being proposed by the Treasury 
Department to increase U.S. exports and re- 
tain jobs in this country. 

The United States should be vitally con- 
cerned with the deterioration of her trade 
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position in world markets. As I travel around 
the world Iam amazed (and discouraged) at 
how quickly we have lost our trade position. 
Japanese and German manufacturers as well 
as others have brought or borrowed our tech- 
nology, improved upon it, and captured our 
traditional export markets. This is certainly 
true in the portable power tool industry and, 
in my opinion, in other durable goods fields. 

Until there is dramatic improvement in 
the productivity and efficiency of American 
industry in this country, we will continue to 
lose ground in export markets. The long term 
solution to this problem lies with the inter- 
nal control of inflation, which may require 
wage and price controls or a lengthy reces- 
sion forcing our free economy to get back 
into good order. 

In the meantime, and as a lasting incen- 
tive, a bill such as Treasury is proposing is 
long overdue and welcome. I support it 
wholeheartedly. 

SKIL Corporation is currently deeply in- 
volved in disputes with the IRS over export 
problems. In all cases, the IRS is acting in 
the worst interests for U.S. exports. On the 
other hand, we have the Commerce Depart- 
ment urging U.S. manufacturers to export 
more. In our case, 85% of our U.S. exports 
are to foreign subsidiaries which we control. 
The IRS argues that we treat these subs with 
too much favor. But we know that raising 
prices to our subs merely forces them to find 
local foreign sources and buy locally rather 
than from the U.S. 

The DISC proposed by the Treasury De- 
partment would offer some relief to our situ- 
ation, Following are some specific comments 
on the proposal as developed by our tax 
specialist: 

QUALIFICATION OF THE DISC—95 PERCENT RULE 
QUALIFICATION OF THE DISC—95 % RULE 
(a) Gross income 

The 95% rule is fair enough as far as I 
can see, being based on the current WHTC 
formula. I am definitely in agreement that 
export sales must be determined on a des- 
tination basis rather than by technicalities 
of place or passage of title. I am happy to 
see that the Treasury is attempting to elim- 
inate another round of court hassles on the 
title passage question. 

(b) Export related assets 

I would assure that we would experience 
no difficulties here with the 95% rule. How- 
ever, I foresee that this will be a central area 
of future IRS attacks and court litigation. 
Regulations must clearly define what is 
deemed to be an “export related” asset. 

PROFIT ATTRIBUTABLE TO THE DISC 

The proposal contemplates making 
changes in Section 482 as it relates to a 
parent company's dealings with its DISC. 
Does this hopefully mean that a parent 
could make intercompany sales to its DISC 
at cost without danger of a Section 482 chal- 
lenge from the IRS? This is a very key area 
and any DISC legislation should very care- 
fully outline the workings of Section 482. 

INTERCOMPANY LOANS 

It appears that a company could get money 
out of its DISC through a low interest (say 
4%) intercompany borrowing with the pro- 
vision that the proceeds be used to finance 
new export related manufacturing facilities. 
The proposal gives a formula with which I 
agree. We do not feel that a loan should 
have to be traced to specific manufacturing 
facilities which actually produce for export. 

ORGANIZATION OF A DISC 

Tax free re-organizations will be per- 
mitted under the proposal, which would en- 
able us to liquidate our WHTC and Export 
Department into a newly organized DISC. 
Thus, there will be little difficulty in con- 
forming our business set-up to any new legis- 
lation which comes out. 
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In summary, SKIL Corporation supports 
this proposal as outlined as an inducement 
for U.S. manufacturers to increase exports. 
We recognize it as a step towards making the 
U.S. more competitive with other nations in 
regards to export incentives. We would also 
stress that any inhibiting restrictions whicl* 
might be introduced by the IRS in regu- 
lating the proposed DISC might well de- 
stroy any incentive contained in this pro- 
posal. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W, SULLIVAN, 
President. 


TEE-PAK, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., May 4, 1970. 
Hon, CHARLES H, PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Percy: I am glad to have 
your letter of April 27 on the subject of ways 
and means of increasing U.S. exports as this 
has long been a matter of grave concern to 
me. 

Although we theoretically have had regu- 
lations offering lower tax rates on exports, in 
effect these actually have not materialized. I 
refer to the Western Hemisphere corporations 
which have long been in vogue and are so 
abused both by the awkwardness of fulfilling 
the regulation and the°overcontrol by Inter- 
nal Rewenue Service as to virtually negate the 
effect of the law. I refer in particular to the 
requirement that the transfer of title has to 
be effective outside of this country which 
means domestic manufacturers have to use a 
number of expensive and impractical artifices 
to avoid passage of title within the United 
States. It would seem this is of no particu- 
lar benefit to the control of this situation 
whatsoever. The second item relates to the 
annual battle with Internal Revenue Service 
on intercompany pricing with the intent of 
minimizing the very benefits of Western 
Hemisphere trade corporations envisioned by 
Congress in passing the law. 

We have eliminated the use of our Western 
Hemisphere company to Latin America for 
the above reasons. 

For years this company had European 
wholly owned subsidiaries acting as our sales 
agents. Annually we were assessed fantastic 
figures of added profits to the domestic corpo- 
ration under the guise of an argument on 
intercompany pricing and these were always 
settled at about 10¢ on the dollar. How- 
ever, it became so annoying that we took the 
simple though expensive route of making our 
foreign subsidiaries into branches of our 
American corporation and eliminated this 
unnecessary headache. 

As to DISC, I am all in favor of it—or any 
other system that gives business people an 
opportunity to compete not just in Europe, 
but in other markets where the Europeans 
are very aggressive. It is about time someone 
took an interest in this matter to see that we 
were not put at an export disadvantage and 
that the laws and regulations under which 
we operate truthfully reflected the oft stated 
anxiety from Washington that we become 
bigger and consistent exporters. There is 
much work that can be done in this field. 

Sincerely yours, 
SEYMOUR OPPENHEIMER. 
O'Hare Inn, 
Des Plaines, Ill., May 6, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senator, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Percy: Referring to your 
letter of April 27 concerning the proposal of 
creating a domestic international sales cor- 
poration (DISC), I believe the rationale be- 
hind it is very valid and healthy for our na- 
tional economy. 

Of course, the 95% of gross income qual- 
ifying requirement, I believe, is too high, as 
it would eliminate probably the great ma- 
jority of exporters. I presume, therefore, that 
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the Treasury proposal permits the creation 
of a domestic wholly owned subsidiary which 
would qualify under DISC rules. Such sub- 
sidiary would perform all services and trans- 
actions related to the exports even though 
the t company, itself, would not qual- 
ify under the 95% rules. 

The exclusion of the dividends paid by a 
foreign selling subsidiary of a DISC for 95% 
qualifying rule would, of course, have a neg- 
ative influence on the creation of a DISC 
itself. 

Sincerely yours, 
GILBERT E. ROSENBRIER, 
General Manager. 
BORG-WARNER CORP., 
Chicago, Ill., May 20, 1970. 
Hon, CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I am replying to your 
kind letter of April 27, 1970, requesting an 
expression of opinion on legislation proposed 
by the Treasury Department to establish a 
Domestic International Sales Corporation 
(DISC). 

We are extremely pleased to see the Treas- 
ury Department present this tax proposal 
and believe that this legislation, if enacted, 
will substantially assist U.S. companies to 
compete in the overseas markets. 

Foreign competition often has many ad- 
vantages through taxation, subsidies, hid- 
den protection discouraging imports, etc., to 
assist them and this proposed legislation 
could help U.S. exporters compete on a more 
equitable basis. 

Having previously been the president of 
Borg-Warner International Corporation, our 
export subsidiary, I can personally attest to 
the need for legislative assistance to bolster 
U.S. exports. 

It is to be hoped that this legislation 
will not be burdened by too much admin- 
istrative “red tape” as was the Western 


Hemisphere Trade Corporation. 
Sincerely yours, 


ROBERT A. BROWN. 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON, 
Aurora, Ill., May 6, 1970. 
Hon. Senator CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR PERCY: I am replying to 
your letter of April 27 requesting comments 
on the Treasury Department proposal for the 
creation of DISC (Domestic International 
Sales Corporation). We have studied this 
proposed legislation with a great deal of in- 
terest, as in my opinion it would definitely 
be a shot in the arm to companies who are 
actively promoting their export business, It 
would also greatly help to make American 
products more competitive in overseas mar- 
kets and equalize the foreign government 
subsidiaries and tax credits which they give 
to their domestic manufacturing company 
for exports around the world. 

It is certainly true that many American 
companies have formed manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries overseas in order to retain existing 
markets or to gain new markets where 
American exports under our normal tax sys- 
tem are not competitive. The key to this leg- 
islation, however, is the rules which will be 
formulated for inter company pricing ar- 
rangements between the American manufac- 
turing company and DISC. I am sure it is not 
the normal intention of an American manu- 
facturer to sell to DISC on a loss basis but 
a simplified definition of proper costs are 
necessary to determine an equitable inter 
company pricing structure. 

I am also pleased to see that companies 
already in existence can consolidate foreign 
sales subsidiarles already existing within the 
DISC corporate structure and have the in- 
come of these foreign sales subsidiaries 
treated in the same way as profit on direct 
sales from the United States. This would 
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assist companies already organized in inter- 
national markets. 

I am also pleased to see that the Treasury 
proposes a complete deferment of all U.S. 
income on DISC profit. This is much more 
satisfactory than the lower percentage points 
that were previously available to Western 
Hemisphere Trading Corporations and very 
difficult to administer. 

Our parent company, Borg-Warner Cor- 
poration, in past years have tried to decen- 
tralize their international operations because 
of the lack of an American subsidiary that 
could operate at a tax advantage. Therefore, 
every division of Borg-Warner is responsible 
for its own foreign subsidiaries and it would 
be difficult for us to pull all of this back to- 
gether into one domestic DISC structure. The 
solution may be separate DISC structures for 
major operating groups. I am only mention- 
ing this to show that the more involved you 
get in international business the lack of ad- 
vantageous legislation in the past has not 
only caused competitive hardship but orga- 
nizational hardship as well. 

I have discussed this matter with the Cen- 
tral Office of Borg-Warner Corporation and 
have been asked to add their recommenda- 
tions to my personal request that you favor 
the proposed Treasury regulation, and when 
it comes to the Senate for vote, you vote 
in favor of its adoption. 

Yours very truly, 
RoGER W. BARTON, 
Vice President. 


A. TORRES EXPORT, INC., 
Chicago, May 6, 1970. 
Hon, CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear S: Your letter of the 27th of April, 
which was received by us the 4th of this 
month, brings us to the hope that something 
we consider very necessary will finally be 
done by our government to help the people 
that are in a position to stop the deteriora- 
tion of the trade position of the United 
States. 

We in the export business have been con- 
fronted with increasingly heavy odds in our 
efforts to increase our volume of exports, 
and the most important of these obstacles 
are the higher costs of American made prod- 
ucts and the fact that in heavy industrial 
countries outside of the United States, the 
exporters are subsidized in one way or an- 
other by their respective governments. 

We are handicapped, therefore, by offer- 
ing higher priced merchandise that is avail- 
able from other countries, and while we lean 
very heavily on the traditionally high quality 
of American made products, this argument 
is wearing thinner and thinner as the capa- 
bilities of our European and Asiatic com- 
petitors increase. 

Our own business has shown a constant in- 
crease in the last ten years, and we believe 
that this increase will continue at a rate that 
can be accelerated if we are placed in a posi- 
tion that will enable us to increase our sales 
efforts by more extensive advertising and 
traveling. 

If we could be assured that at the end of 
the year we will have to pay lower corpora- 
tion taxes to the Federal Government, or no 
taxes at all, on our profits which are solely 
derived from sales made outside of the United 
States, our selling activities would increase 
very materially. This, of course, will certainly 
lead to higher penetration of foreign markets. 

Such a help from our government would 
also enable us to give longer terms of pay- 
ment to our customers abroad. As you no 
doubt know, this is one of the strongest sell- 
ing tools that can be used. We are using this 
means of increasing our business, but we are 
limited by the increased cost of doing it be- 
cause of the higher interest rates that we 
now have to pay for the financing that long- 
er terms of payment invariably require. 

We are hoping very earnestly that the 
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proposed legislation will go through with- 
out much delay, because help is needed now 
and it is needed urgently. 
Cordially yours, 
A. TORRES, 
President. 
CULLIGAN, INC., 

Northbrook, Ill., May 5, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: In response to your letter of 
April 27, Culligan Inc. has some rather strong 
feelings with regard to International trade. 

First of all, we began our international 
business in 1958. Today, 37% of our sales and 
41% of our profits are international. 

Marketing today in 88 countries, and being 
essentially in the water pollution control 
business, we of course see the tremendous 
potential for export and establishment of 
overseas facilities. We also recognize that 
other nations grant export subsidies of vari- 
ous types to their own local companies. In 
Italy, it is 6%. In a country like France, their 
local added value tax or TVA is exempted 
for exports. This, of course, represents a 
substantial export subsidy. If all nations 
applied added value tax as a true source of 
taxation, then we would be on a more 
equivalent basis. However, I understand that 
this method of taxation is not predicted for 
the foreseeable future, Therefore, we feel 
that some kind of incentive must be applied. 

We are heartily in accord and substantially 
support the DISC proposal. As President of 
the International Trade Club of Chicago, I 
am enclosing a copy of our policy statement 
which has been forwarded to Treasury, I am 
also attaching a policy statement which 
emanated from our President's office. 

We would urge your support of DISC and 
feel that this would be a great contribution 
to our balance of payments problem. 

Yours sincerely, 
Donatp L, PORTH, 
Executive Vice President. 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE CLUB 
OF CHICAGO, 
May 5, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: It is a pleasure to 
send you the enclosed “Statement and Rec- 
ommendations of the International Trade 
Club of Chicago with regard to the Proposed 
Domestic International Sales Corporation.” 

This statement has been submitted on be- 
half of our Club to Mr. Edwin Cohen, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury for Tax Policy. 

We hope that our views will be of interest 
to you, and that we may count upon your 
endorsement and support of the proposed 
legislation. 

Yours sincerely, 
DONALD L. PORTH, 
President. 


STATEMENT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE CLUB OF CHICAGO 
WITH REGARD TO THE PROPOSED DOMESTIC 
INTERNATIONAL SALES CORPORATION (DISC) 
APRIL 9, 1970 
This organization, the International Trade 

Club of Chicago, supports the enactment of 

legislation to establish the proposed Domestic 

International Sales Corporation (DISC). 
The International Trade Club is comprised 

of over 800 executives representing approxi- 
mately 700 firms with international business 
interests. The companies which these execu- 
tives represent are engaged in all of the 
major fields of international trade and in- 
vestment including manufacturers, exporters 
and importers, transportation companies, and 
firms providing various services to companies 
engaged in international trade and invest- 
ment. 
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We believe that the proposed legislation 
establishing DISC will be beneficial for ex- 
porters and will result in an overall increase 
in exports. 

We recommend that in the final legislation 
the following points be clearly expressed: 

A. The permissible pricing arrangements 
between the parent company and the DISC 
should be clearly stated. 

The limitations of Section 482 should not 
be applied. 

Any price, not below cost, should be ap- 
proved. 

B. The broadest terms should be included 
with regard to the freedom of DISC to lend 
funds to its parent or other affiliated domestic 
company. Eventually, when the balance of 
payments situation permits, the DISC should 
also be permitted to lend the funds to an 
overseas corporation which, in turn, imports 
from the United States. 

Consideration should also be given to pro- 
viding the same reduction in taxes for a DISC 
which is now available to a Western 
Hemisphere Trade Corporation. This would 
eliminate the need for a U.S. corporation to 
have both a DISC and a Western Hemisphere 
Trade Corporation with different rules apply- 
ing to two segments of its exports. Such a 
lowered tax rate would have a very substan- 
tial effect in expanding exports. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., 
Chicago, Ill., May 5, 1970. 
Hon, CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senate 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Percy: Thank you for your 
letter of April 27, 1970, addressed to Mr. R. 
J. McMenamin of our Company on the sub- 
ject of legislation being proposed by the 
Treasury Department to increase United 
States exports. 

International Harvester Company wishes 
to record its support for the proposed leg- 
islation which would permit establishment 
of Domestic International Sales Corporations 
which could qualify for federal income tax 
deferrals on export profits. 

We have reviewed the proposed rules by 
which a domestic corporation could qualify 
for such tax deferral, and see no particular 
problems in establishing a subsidiary which 
would meet such tests. If the allocation of 
export sales profit between a manufacturing 
parent and a Domestic International Sales 
Subsidiary then enables sufficient profit to be 
maintained for deferment, the competitive 
position of United States exports would be 
enhanced. 

International Harvester Company has had 
long experience in the problems of export- 
ing goods manufactured in the United States 
as compared to providing products abroad 
through foreign manufacturing subsidiaries 
in order to meet the competition of foreign 
suppliers. It is our contention that proposals 
designed to increase the export of manufac- 
tured products from the United States are 
in the best interests of our country, as well 
as that of our Company. We believe that 
properly designed tax legislation of the type 
now proposed would assist us in maintaining 
and, in time, increasing export markets for 
our products manufactured in the United 
States. 

We are concerned, of course, that prior 
proposals intended to stimulate United States 
exports haye become unduly complex, espe- 
cially in matters of inter-corporate pricing 
and corporate rearrangements which might 
be required to take full advantage of any new 
legislation. While we support the present pro- 
posal, we would suggest that the export stim- 
ulation which is intended will require def- 
inite income allocation rules to prevent 
deletion of tax deferral benefits by subse- 
quent administrative judgments. 

Sincerely yours, 
DARYL B. OLDAKER. 
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SOILTEST, INC., 
Evanston, Ill., May 14, 1970. 
Senator CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Waskington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: We refer to your let- 
ter of April 27 with regard to proposed 
legislation designed to increase U.S. exports. 

We have reviewed the DISC outline and 
believe that this type of arrangement would 
be very efective for our company. 

Soiltest is a manufacturer and distributor 
of engineering test equipment. Fifty percent 
of our sales are in the export market and 
we sell in about one hundred different coun- 
tries of the world. 

During recent years there has been more 
competition coming into our field and we 
are losing the market for many of the stand- 
ard items to producers in England, France, 
Norway, Japan, Thailand, Colombia and 
Brazil. 

In addition, we are running into very 
attractive financing competition from Japan, 
Germany, Switzerland and some of the Iron 
Curtain countries. 

As a result, while we are still increasing 
our export sales on an annual basis, we are 
doing this only by the continual introduction 
of more sophisticated equipment which is 
not as yet available from the major competi- 
tors. 

Because of the wide range of products we 
produce and sell, it has not been attractive 
for us to set up a manufacturing operation 
abroad. However, we must still compete in- 
ternationally against specialized manufac- 
turers located in the countries above. In ad- 
dition, we are running into considerable 
localized competition which produces many 
of the basic items of our line for sale in the 
national markets. 

We believe that the DISC proposal would 
enable us to be more competitive on the 
international market and to retain jobs for 
our employees in the United States. In fact, 
we believe that under the plan as outlined, 
that we would be able to make more jobs 
availabe at our pants in the U.S. 

Very sincerely, 
T. W. VAN ZELsT, 
President. 


Procon, INC., 
Des Plaines, Ill, May 25, 1970. 
Senator CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Percy: Thank you for your 
letter asking for comments on the Treasury’s 
proposal of a tax deferral arrangement for 
Domestic International Sales Corporations. 

I am strongly in favor of the DISC pro- 


First, the sharp rise in overseas invest- 
ment by U.S. companies creates a situation 
where unequal treatment in any respect may 
greatly affect the location from which a 


transaction is done. The DISC proposal, 
by offsetting the tax deferral opportunity of 
working through a foreign subsidiary, would 
shift the current incentive situation back 
in the direction of exporting from the United 
States. 

Second, the opportunity to generate cash 
flow free from immediate income taxes 
would, in my view, provide a strong incen- 
tive for American business to concentrate 
more energy on the export market, or to get 
into the export business if not already there. 
The sharp drop in our trade surplus since the 
1964 peak and the current bleak payments 
outlook make a powerful case for providing 
an effective incentive to increase U.S. export 
earnings. 

Third, I believe that a good case could be 
made that an effective DISC arrangement 
would be so valuable to U.S. overall interests 
that the estimated short-term loss of $500 
million to $600 million in tax revenue is worth 
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accepting. I have not made such an analysis. 
But it would include: (a) more jobs in the 
U.S. created both directly and indirectly by 
higher U.S. production stimulated by export 
production in response to the DISC; (b) 
greater tax revenues ultimately when re- 
patriations of DISC earnings take place; 
(c) improved export revenues; and (d) a 
correlative improvement in the U.S. interna- 
tional payments position, 

Fourth, the DISC proposal could be im- 
proved if its final form creates a clear ar- 
rangement whereby its provisions are usable 
by engineering-construction companies. 
Procon Incorporated and its major competi- 
tors all have overseas offices from which we 
can do substantially the same work as we 
do from U.S, facilities. The choice of office 
tends to decide the country from which we 
buy the equipment installed in the indus- 
trial plants we build. In Procon’s case, about 
$240 million out of the $400 million of new 
contracts obtained in 1969 are to be engi- 
neered in Europe and the equipment bought 
there, To be competitive, we had to take ad- 
vantage of the superior incentives in Europe. 
Some of this business could be brought back 
to the United tSates if the final version of 
DISC makes tax deferral available to our 
kind of activity. 

Whether or not the legislation can be 
made responsive to my last suggestion, I feel 
that the DISC proposal is a highly desirable 
piece of legislation which would serve the 
national interest effectively. 

I appreciate the opportunity to give you 
the foregoing comments, 

Yours sincerely, 
LAWRENCE C. MCQUADE, 
President. 
ZENITH SALES CO. 
Chicago, Ill., May 11, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Percy: Thanks for your 
letter of April 27 soliciting our comments on 
the Treasury Department’s proposal provid- 
ing for deferral of Federal Income Tax on ex- 
port profits through implementation by a new 
Domestic International Sales Corporation 
(DISC). 

Coming from Treasury, this is a benevolent 
idea but, in my opinion, it is unfortunately 
too late and too little to help significantly 
our Company—also the U.S. consumer home 
electronic industry—to boost our exports. 
Deferral of U.S. tax is not enough of an in- 
centive to generate at this late date more 
active interest and efforts, than we are al- 
ready doing now, to expand our exports be- 
cause there are ony a few countries left which 
would allow the imports of completely manu- 
factured home electronic products. Tax de- 
ferral will not convince many countries in 
the world today to reopen their doors to im- 
ports of U.S. home electronic products and 
components. Tax deferral will not eliminate 
the host of non-tariff barriers which have ex- 
isted for home electronic products, extend- 
ing from official government restrictive meas- 
ures of all kinds to actions by quasi-govern- 
ment agencies and private groups which have 
precluded competition from the outside. Tax 
deferral is not going to help us regain for- 
eign markets lost, in my opinion, perma- 
nently to local and foreign competition, par- 
ticularly from the Orient where dumping for 
export is a normal way of doing business out- 
side of their own domestic markets. 

Tax deferral on U.S. exports could be in- 
opportune at this time when we are ques- 
tioning the export practices of a few of 
our trading partners, particularly Japan, 
which provides all kinds of subsidies and 
bounties resulting in the price of mer- 
chandise for export substantially lower than 
their own domestic prices for the same goods. 
It would give Japan, the European Common 
market and the other GATT signatories an 
opportunity they have been looking for to 
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impugn our integrity in questioning their 
unfair export practices when we would be 
establishing a tax privilege for U.S. exports. 

I think that certain U.S. industries—like 
aircraft, computers, heavy machinery as 
earth-moving equipment, construction and 
agricultural implements, to name the more 
important that come to my mind at this time 
could benefit from DISC but an industry 
such as ours, which has been long ridden with 
all kinds of restrictive and prohibitive meas- 
ures abroad—extending from direct govern- 
ment action to acts of cartels, patent pools, 
standards associations, with the knowledge 
and consent of their governments—cannot 
possibly benefit significantly from the DISC 
proposal, particularly if the royalty income 
from foreign licensing, for the use of the 
company’s trademark and production know- 
how, does not qualify as export income. 

Tax deferral is not going to bring back to 
our shores the multitude of U.S. electronic 
manfuacturers who have established manu- 
facturing facilities in low-cost labor coun- 
tries in the Orient, putting many thousands 
of Americans out of jobs, for the prime pur- 
pose of possibly competing with the Japanese 
in the U.S. market. 

Moreover, it seems to me that our foreign 
trade plight could be more effectively allevi- 
ated if the Treasury and Justice Departments 
would strictly enforce our federal laws per- 
taining to dumping and the imposition of 
countervailing duties to equalize Japanese 
bounties and subsidies. It does not seem logi- 
cal for our Government to meet the serious 
foreign trade problem by imitating foreign 
tax subsidization rather than by promoting 
reciprocal, fair and free trade—through the 
effective enforcement of our dumping and 
countervailing duty statutes. 

I sincerely appreciate your giving me the 
opportunity to comment on the DISC pro- 
posal and on other matters pertaining to 
U.S. foreign trade which have been of deep 


concern to our company and to me personally 
for some time. 
Sincerely yours, 


J. A. MIGUEL, Jr. 


PANDUIT CORP., 
Tinley Park, Ili., May 21, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Percy: We have followed, with 
great interest, the proposed legislation which 
would authorize the establishment of Do- 
mestic International Sales Corporations 
(DISC) which would qualify for Income Tax 
deferrals on export profits. 

Since export sales have become an impor- 
tant part of Panduit Corp.’s business, we are 
very conscious of the difficulty in competing 
in foreign markets against foreign suppliers 
and/or foreign manufacturing subsidiaries of 
U.S. companies, both of which enjoy substan- 
tial tax advantages compared to a domestic 
manufacturer exporting from the United 
States into foreign markets. 

We strongly urge you to support this leg- 
islation which, while not a perfect solution, 
would nevertheless greatly enhance the abili- 
ties of U.S. companies to compete more ef- 
fectively in all the world’s markets, thereby 
expanding U.S. exports and also improving 
the U.S. balance of payments position, while 
at the same time increasing the long-term 
tax receipts from U.S. exporters. 

We would suggest that the proposed legis- 
lation could be improved by including the 
following: 

a. A clear statement regarding pricing ar- 
rangements allowable between the DISC and 
its parent company; and that the limitations 
of IRS Code, Section 482, regarding inter- 
company pricing, not be applicable to a 
DISC and its parent company and that any 
inter-company price which is not below cost 
be allowed. 
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b. That the same reduced tax rate now 
available to a Western Hemisphere Trading 
Corporation be granted to a DISC, thereby 
eliminating the need for the parent com- 
pany to establish two different sets of rules 
for different export areas, one applicable to 
a DISC and the other applicable to a WHTC. 

We firmly believe that the proposed legis- 
lation, incorporating the above changes, if 
adopted would greatly increase U.S. exports, 
support a more favorable balance of pay- 
ments for the U.S., and also result in in- 
creased reyenues for the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Therefore, we again urge you to sup- 
port this important legislation. 

Sincerely your, 
R. T. Burns, 
Vice President, International and Staf 
Operations. 


LIBERTY TRUCKING CO., 
Chicago, I., May 7, 1970. 
Subject: Domestic International Sales Corp. 
Proposal. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: This is in answer 
to your letter of April 27th, with respect 
to the subject matter you had attached and 
dated February 17, 1970. 

Frankly, I don’t quite understand the 
proposal as fully as I should because of its 
technicalities, but I gather it has to do with 
tax free income of corporations or individu- 
als doing business in foreign countries, and 
creating foreign income, tax free except 
when distributed as dividends to stockhold- 
ers. If such is the case, I can see more and 
more industries leaving the United States 
with an ultimate result of complete erosion 
of our major American industries. 

If I am correct in my assumption, I vi- 
olently object to any such allowance or de- 
ferment of taxes in any form. A small busi- 
ness like ours, while we are affillated with 
a giant industry, are having a difficult time 
meeting our local, state and national taxing 
budgets to a point where we find no means 
of relief, gimmicks such as this would be 
unbearable to a point where progress ‘rom 
growth is impossible. 

I think it would be wise to look into the 
needs of the small businessman all over this 
great country of ours, rather than to enter- 
tain tax avoiding gimmicks by industries 
who seek to avoid their fair share of taxa- 
tion. In view of the dire need of some relief 
by many of our American industries, and 
small businessmen, I strongly object to the 
Domestic International Sales Corp. proposal. 

Trusting you will accept my views in the 
right spirit, and thanking you for the op- 
portunity of expression, remain 

Respectfully yours, 
Wm. S. BARRANCO, 
President. 


THE DEARBORN CO., 
Chicago, Ill., May 12, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Responding to your letter of 
April 27th regarding legislation being pro- 
posed to increase U.S. exports, I don’t think 
taxes are a real deterrent to exports which 
are priced out of the foreign market on 
competitive merchandise and, therefore, any 
gimmicks deferring or even waiting taxes, 
unless it is sufficient to offset the cost fac- 
tor, will be academic. 

Exclusive production of limited appeal, 
where price is not a factor, would not be 
affected and any advantages such as out- 
lined would be a windfall to that type of 
manufacture. 

If the target is the balance of payments, 
consider the penetration of low cost furni- 
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ture from Japan, Taiwan, Yugoslavia, etc., 
that caters to the mass unit market and 
lands cheaper than ‘the cost of labor and 
material. One would imagine that with our 
own forests, furniture would be the last 
category subject to import since our ex- 
ports are nil. This could probably apply 
to other categories where labor is a serious 
factor. 
Very truly yours, 
J. F. ROBINEAU. 
LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY, 
Chicago, Ill., May 13, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PERCY: We are pleased to 
have an opportunity to comment on the pro- 
posal outlined in your letter of April 27 and 
the enclosed paper for the creation of do- 
mestic international sales corporations 
(DISC). Our comments are obviously in the 
context of our own situation including the 
facts that our international business is al- 
most exclusively in canned goods, for most 
of our 102 years we have been in interna- 
tional business, and currently we are in a 
tax carry forward position, 

We think the proposal likely will be of 
some but only limited benefit in improving 
the United States balance of payment po- 
sition. We say it will be of only limited bene- 
fit because we doubt that postponement of 
payment of income taxes has in most in- 
stances been the controlling factor in de- 
cisions to establish a foreign manufactur- 
ing (or procuring) subsidiary rather than 
export U.S. manufactured goods. In fact, I 
do not remember a single instance in the 
last thirty years or so (and some of our 
foreign manufacturing subsidiaries were es- 
tablished even much earlier than than) when 
tax postponement was the controlling or even 
a very substantial factor, although it would 
have been refiected in any economic an- 
alysis of available alternatives, 

In many instances the tax rates in the 
foreign country were as high, or nearly as 
high, as those in the U.S., and unless there 
is a material difference in tax rates, there 
is no significant benefit from postponement. 
Even then since a reserve would have to be 
set up for the postponed taxes, the only 
benefit to profits would be interest savings 
or other return realized on the cash that 
otherwise would have been paid out. 

In most instances the decision to manu- 
facture abroad or procure from foreign 
sources is simply a matter of comparison of 
the laid-down costs, including transporta- 
tion and duties, in the foreign market in 
question. For many years one product after 
another that we have produced in this coun- 
try has, because of rising costs, been priced 
out of most major world markets making it 
not only economical but essential for sur- 
vival in particular foreign markets either to 
manufacture there or, where that is not 
practical or economical, procure from other 
foreign sources, 

This is not perhaps a matter of grave na- 
tional concern so long as the increased costs 
simply represent an increasing standard of 
living in this country and our growing tech- 
nology and efficiency permit the substitution 
of other goods for export. However, in the 
last few years the process has been greatly 
accelerated by the rampant inflation in this 
country, and that, in my opinion, is the real 
core to the problem and is not affected by the 
proposal in question. 

The paper attached to your letter points 
out that DISC subsidiaries could loan to a 
parent for building mew facilities even 
though these would not be used entirely for 
export. This would seem to imply that there 
would be no way to get a comparable benefit 
if existing facilities are used, which is usu- 
ally the situation in our industry that has 
generally ample facilities. It is also pointed 
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out that the DISC could own foreign sales 
subsidiaries so as to defer U.S. tax on their 
profits paid out in the form of dividends. 
Presumably this would not be practical in 
the case of existing foreign subsidiaries that 
market goods of their own manufacture, OI 
procured from other countries, as well as 
goods procured from the United States. 

The 95% test for qualification seems high 
when compared with other analogous quali- 
fication requirements, such as those for 
Western Hemisphere Trading Corporations. 
Indeed a good argument has been made that 
the qualifications for these and for DISC 
should be identical. In any event, there 
should be a grace period before disqualifica- 
tion is effective and an opportunity for tak- 
ing corrective action. 

Perhaps it should also be pointed out that 
with the growing prevalence in other coun- 
tries of the value added tax, which generally 
is forgiven completely on exports, it thus 
operates as an out-and-out subsidy whether 
or not so designated, while the DISC proposal 
is only a postponement and hence not equiv- 
alent to the tax incentive given exports in 
many other countries. 

In spite of inflation and rising costs, our 
Company still has a substantial export busi- 
ness which has remained relatively constant 
in recent years, and for that business it might 
prove worth while to set up a DISC subsidi- 
ary. However, for the reasons I have men- 
tioned it would have only limited benefit. 
While certainly it would be better than 
nothing and perhaps could be used to ad- 
vantage in new situations, it does not deal 
with the real reasons for our balance of pay- 
ments difficulty and probably would not be 
very effective in reversing patterns that al- 
ready exist. 

This leads to the further comment that 
the DISC proposal appears to be a somewhat 
typical piecemeal approach to this highly 
complicated problem. Quite understandably 


each governmental agency's approach to the 
balance of payment problem tends to be lim- 
ited by its own authority or customary ac- 
tivity. We would hope that a way could be 
found to develop a more complete program 
that would take into account all significant 


factors, including existing investments 
abroad, and would bring to bear a much 
broader approach than represented by this 
proposal, 
Sincerely, 

LYNDLE. 


THE POWERS OF CONGRESS AND 
THE PRESIDENT—AMENDMENT 
OF THE FOREIGN MILITARY 
SALES ACT 


AMENDMENT NO. 666 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, much has been said during de- 
bate in the past few weeks about the 
powers of Congress and the powers of the 
President. 

A few days ago I made some comments 
in this connection and pointed out that 
the way for Congress to retain its power 
over foreign policy would be to stop dele- 
gating the powers which we already have 
to the President. I particularly made ref- 
erence to the sale of arms abroad, an act 
which, oftentimes, gets us involved even 
though we do not intend to do so at the 
beginning. 

I suggest that it would be better not to 
delegate this wide power to the President, 
as we have been doing. It would be better 
to accept or reject such requests for arms 
as line items in a bill whereby both the 
country and the amount of arms re- 
quested would be specified. In this man- 
ner Congress could either approve or dis- 
approve such requests. 
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The pending bill extends this authority 
for $250 million in one section and $300 
million in another place whereby the 
President can furnish arms to any coun- 
try except Cambodia when he deems 
such action to be in the best interests of 
the country. Conceivably he could make 
them available to Red China or Russia. 
This is a broad delegation of power. I 
think that Congress should stop the 
broad power furnished under military 
sales legislation, and when either the 
President or Congress wants to furnish 
arms to country A, B, or C, it could be 
submitted as a line item, as would be the 
case for a dam in Idaho or a project in 
some other State. Such projects are all 
line items in a bill and require specific 
approval in each case, 

To accomplish this objective I send to 
the desk an amendment which would 
strike from the bill this broad delegation 
of power. 

Mr. President, I know that we have a 
pending amendment before the Senate. 
But under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment the Dole amendment will not be 
voted on until Wednesday. 

If the leadership wishes I would be 
willing to enter into a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement that would limit debate 
on this particular amendment to 30 min- 
utes to a side. I could say what I want to 
on this amendment in 30 minutes, and 
we could then go ahead and dispose of 
this amendment, I would hope, today or 
tomorrow if it is desired. If it is not pos- 
sible to dispose of it today perhaps we 
could get an agreement to vote tomor- 
row and then revert back to the Dole 
amendment, and if not, we could vote 
as soon thereafter as possible. 

I would be willing to agree to any 
kind of reasonable limitation on debate 
to expedite this matter. 

Mr. President, I send the amendment 
to the desk at this time and express the 
hope tha’ we can get this to an early 
vote so that we can get or with the busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I thank 
tne Senator from Delaware for indicat- 
ing to the leadership that he is agree- 
able to having an early vote on the 
amendment with some kind of time 
limitation thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Delaware has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator be 
granted another 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, it had 
been the hope of the leadership when we 
took up this bill, that we could dispose 
of the entire Military Sales Act and all 
amendments thereto in 10 days or 2 
weeks. We have now been working on 
the measure for nearly 3 weeks, and the 
end is not in sight. 

As the Senator from Delaware pointed 
out, it would take a unanimous-consent 
agreement to consider this amendment 
now. I will take this up with the floor 
managers of the bill but it is doubtful 
that we could consider it until after the 
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vote Wednesday and until after disposal 
of the amendment to be offered by the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD). 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator. He is 
correct, it would take a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to consider the amend- 
ment at this time. The amendment deals 
with the main substance of the bill itself. 

I realize that an amendment dealing 
with the bill would not be in order until 
all committee amendments have been 
disposed of, but we could get a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to take it up 
out of order, proceed with it, and get 
it out of the way. 

I would be willing to make such a 
unanimous-consent request at any time 
that the majority leader is willing. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the statement of the Senator 
from Delaware. The Senator is display- 
ing his usual spirit of accommodation to 
the leadership. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in support of my earlier re- 
marks regarding the amendment, I point 
out that I recognize the amendment 
offered here today would be subject to a 
division. I have assured Senators there 
will be a division of the question; the 
two votes would come immediately after 
one another. It would be subject to a 
request for a division, and I will protect 
Senators on this point. 

Mr. President, i suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 


SUCCESSFUL WAR ON DRUGS RE- 
SULTS FROM OPERATION INTER- 
CEPT 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, all of us 
recall the uproar over Operation Inter- 
cept at the Mexican-American border 
last September. Although I did not pub- 
licly make any statements at the time, 
I had just recently returned from Mexico 
and was deeply disturbed at what might 
be an interruption of the harmonious re- 
lations we maintain with our neighbor to 
the south. 

All sorts of dire predictions were made 
as to the terrible damage which would 
result to Mexican-American relations 
from this move. The Nixon administra- 
tion was accused of headline-hunting and 
insensitivity in dealing with the border 
drug-smuggling problem. 

Now comes an entirely different assess- 
ment by Ernest B. Furgurson in the June 
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1, Baltimore Sun, entitled “Intercept Be- 
comes Cooperative Becomes Success.” 

As a result of the publicity given to 
the marihuana and heroin problem by 
the original operation, some striking 
changes have occurred in drug enforce- 
ment policies in Mexico, and a strong 
bond of cooperation has developed be- 
tween officials of Mexico and the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERCEPT BECOMES COOPERATION BECOMES 
SUCCESS 
(By Ernest B. Furgurson) 

Mexico Crry.—What seemed at the time to 
be one of the clumsiest foreign policy blun- 
ders of the Nixon administration is now 
largely forgotten in the United States, though 
it still smarts in Mexico. Yet now, eight 
months later, it is turning out to be a long- 
range success. 

It was Operation Intercept, which for 23 
days last September brought border business 
nearly to a halt while traffic from Mexico was 
shaken down for illegal drugs. It was ordered 
as another illustration to the voters of 
America that the new administration was 
going to use a heavy hand in its crusade for 
law and order. As a political exercise, it had 
good propaganda results among those who 
did not suffer personally from the great 
“marijuana famine” of last fall, and who do 
not depend on border commerce for their 
living. But its effect on dope-running was 
mostly as a temporary deterrent, growing out 
of publicity about the drive, rather than a 
newsworthy roundup of the criminals fatten- 
ing on the traffic. And the domestic political 
profit hardly seemed worth the damage to 
Mexican-American relations. 

At least that was the view of the Mexicans, 
as well as the border businessmen and their 
representatives in Congress. The Bank of 
Mexico’s figures for 1969 show that American 
tourist spending in Mexican border cities 
grew only 4.3 per cent compared to 19 per 
cent the year before. In the other direction, 
Mexican spending on the United States side 
of the border went up only 6.6 per cent, com- 
pared to 25.4 in 1968, Economists here blame 
the difference on Operation Intercept. 

It was that dollars-and-pesos effect that 
caused the outcry from congressmen from 
California and Texas, among others. It was 
the less tangible matter of injured pride that 
prompted the loudest anti-gringo cries heard 
publicly in Mexico in years. The Mexican 
press, which does not venture far beyond the 
bounds of government policy, reacted as if 
Mr. Nixon and Mr. Mitchell were telling the 
whole world that all Mexicans were smugglers 
and defilers of American youth. 

Officially, President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz 
departed from the rigid rule of not comment- 
ing on other countries’ affairs which has al- 
lowed him to imply that Mexico objects to 
Washington’s Vietnam policy, for example, 
without coming right out and saying so. 
When the Apollo astronauts were visiting 
here in the glory of their first moon mission, 
Diaz Ordaz noted in a welcoming speech 
that it was too bad bureaucratic errors could 
cloud normally sunny international relations. 
Nobody missed his point, 

The narcotics campaign also stirred public 
and private criticism of the United States 
position on bilateral issues—restrictions on 
tomato and meat imports, salinity of Colo- 
rado river waters, etc. The Mexican govern- 
ment’s insistence on the “Mexicanization” of 
business and industry by requiring a major- 
ity of local interest in new enterprises took 
on a more specifically anti-United States 
slant. 
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And so, little more than three weeks after 
it began, Operation Intercept was called off. 
It was hard to be sure which side was most 
embarrassed by it. But it did cause Diaz 
Ordaz to promise a serious crackdown nearer 
the sources of the illegal dope in his country. 
Thus was born the son of Operation Inter- 
cept, Operation Cooperation. 

Compared to its predecessor, it has worked 
well. American money and technology, in- 
cluding helicopters to spot fields of pot, has 
helped Mexican police trace some of the 
traffic literally to its roots. Hardly a day 
passes without an arrest on one side of 
the border or the other. And they are major 
operations. 

In Tiajuana, officials of both countries 
ran down a dope ring that had been supplying 
heroin, cocaine and marijuana for the past 
15 years. In San Antonio, the former head 
of the Mexican secret service and his ac- 
complices were picked up with marijuana 
valued by police at $44 million. Close to 3,000 
pounds of marijuana was taken and 18 per- 
sons picked up in a raid on a ranch in the 
state of Michoacan. Three barge loads, about 
8,000 pounds, were seized on the California 
coast after their trip from Mexico—all this 
and more, in May alone. 

Last week was drug control week in the 
United States, by presidential proclamation. 
Nowhere was it given more attention than in 
Mexico. Joseph Arpaio, the U.S. narcotics 
bureau chief for Latin America, was in the 
position of congratulating Mexican judges 
and law enforcement for their effective work, 
rather than insulting them for their laxity. 

At home, some Americans who bless pot 
as the least of the narcotics evils say the 
crackdown has been bad because it had 
brought the Mafia into that traffic and 
caused some users to shift to harder drugs. 
If these points are true, they should be dealt 
with head-on rather than by blaming this 
increasingly effective and long overdue en- 
forcement of the laws against international 
drug traffic. 


TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN PRISONERS 
OF WAR 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, over the 
past weekend, Memorial Day, we have 
heard hundreds upon hundreds of trib- 
utes paid to the memory of men who 
have died in America’s war efforts. And 
this is as it should be. A nation should 
pause from time to time to honor its 
dead. 

Today, however, I would urge Senators 
to pause and consider the tragic plight 
of some living Americans who also have 
paid a high price to support their coun- 
try. Not only have these men fought 
bravely for America but they fight still, 
in a silent kind of war that few know 
and even fewer can fully understand. 

I refer to the 1,500 or so Americans 
who are being held prisoner of war by 
the North Vietnamese. Many of them 
have spent a full half-decade as pris- 
oners. 

All of them live under conditions which 
can be described at best as calculated 
brutality. Their callous, insensitive cap- 
tors treat them less as human beings 
than as unwanted animals, to be main- 
tained at the barest possible standard. 

I would ask Senators also to consider 
the equally grim plight of a fine and 
honorable band of women, the wives and 
mothers of these prisoners, who are sub- 
jected daily to a kind of grief and anxiety 
that becomes increasingly hard to 
tolerate. 

Never before in our history have we 
dealt with an enemy so completely with- 
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out humanity when it comes to the treat- 
ment of prisoners captured during the 
course of battle. All of the precepts of 
civilization have been flaunted and ig- 
nored. All the considerations due to one 
human being from another have been 
callously cast aside. 

We are not even sure as to the num- 
ber of men being held by North Vietnam. 
They have flouted the basic rules of in- 
ternational procedure established by the 
so-called Geneva accords, which require 
that the capture of prisoners be noted 
and the government involved notified 
through an international agency— 
usually the International Red Cross. 

The North Vietnamese have refused 
to make this official notification to the 
United States. The only time we are in- 
formed that any specific individual is 
held prisoner is when the Communists 
want to use him for propaganda pur- 
poses. Several times in the past year the 
North Vietnamese have used radio tapes 
of prisoners of war designed to hurt the 
morale of our fighting men, and more 
specifically, of the women they have left 
behind. 

Incredibly, Hanoi has found willing 
sources in the United States to further 
this propaganda barrage. There is, for 
instance, a group in New York City 
known as the Committee of Liaison with 
the Families of Servicemen in North 
Vietnam. Though I have no personal 
knowledge, the Washington Daily News 
has described this group as its nomina- 
ped for the most loathesome group of 

According to news accounts this group 
receives mail from the prisoners in North 
Vietnam and then passes it along to their 
families. The letters themselves are of the 
briefest kind, but they are accompanied 
by a plethora of vicious anti-American 
propaganda which is thus foisted on the 
families of the prisoners. 

The women who get these letters feel 
constrained not to complain publicly for 
fear that they will hear no further from 
their loved ones. This, it seems, is the 
only way they can receive word. It is one 
of the ignoble prices they have to pay 
if they are to find out whether or not 
their husbands or sons are still alive. 

This cowardly play upon the emotions 
of women whose emotional capacity is 
already stretched to the limit is carried 
even further by those who so cooperate 
in this country. One woman in New Jer- 
sey has even complained privately that 
her husband's letter to her was released 
to the press before she had received it. 

In every respect this is total violation 
of the principles of the Geneva conven- 
tion on prisoners of war. 

I would like to remind the Senate that 
those accords require several minimum 
standards. 

First, the men must be treated with 
decency. They must receive medical 
treatment and they must have a nourish- 
ing diet. 

Second, the government must be noti- 
fied of their capture. 

Third, the men must be allowed at least 
minimal communication with their 
families. 

Finally, the men are not to be mis- 
treated. 

To the best of our knowledge the 
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Communists in North Vietnam have vio- 
lated every one of these standards estab- 
lished by the civilized nations of the 
world. 

We have little information available 
upon which to base an estimate. Most of 
this information has come from the few 
prisoners whc have been released from 
time to time by the Communists. Some 
of it comes from neutral observers and 
from representatives of the press of 
other Communist countries. 

We do know, for instance, that on a 
number of occasions the captors have 
allowed wounds to fester and become in- 
fected without providing any medical 
treatment that might have prevented 
this infection. 

We also know that one of the com- 
monest forms of punishment for prison- 
ers is to put them on a starvation diet— 
or to deprive them of food for days at 
a time. 

There are a number of accounts of 
this. It usually happens when a prisoner 
refuses to allow his name to be used in 
a Communist propaganda broadcast or 
refuses to sign false statements concern- 
ing his treatment by the North Viet- 
namese. 

We also have ample evidence from 
these sources that American prisoners 
are beaten, some repeatedly. 

There are other stories of American 
prisoners being caged and put on display 
for the populace to see and jeer at. 

Prisoners are held in solitary confine- 
ment, frequently in total darkness, for 
as long as a month at a time. 

The sketchy information we do have 
indicates the men involved lead lives that 
verge on animal existence. 

As cruel as these manifestations of 
mistreatment are, it is equally cruel to 
do to the men’s families what the Com- 
munists have done. 

This bill of indictment of the Com- 
munist treatment of American prisoners 
cannot go unsatisfied. 

We must make every possible effort to 
insure that these men are brought home 
and this long and terrible experience is 
brought to an end. As Members of the 
Senate we can do no less than this. 

The American Government is working 
at every possible level to bring this 
about. At negotiations in Paris with the 
Communists we have repeatedly insisted 
on humane and proper treatment for 
the prisoners. Our diplomats who talk 
with the Chinese Communists at War- 
saw have discussed this matter in an 
effort to enlist the Chinese to use their 
good offices and influence on the North 
Vietnamese. Other diplomats have 
talked to their Communist counterparts 
on every occasion. 

We in the Senate must back up the 
administration in this effort. We owe it 
to the men involved. We owe it to their 
families. And we owe it to our own 
consciences. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
Without objection, 


LENDER). 
ordered, 


it is so 


SPEECH BY SENATOR EAGLETON 
BEFORE WASHINGTON UNIVER- 
SITY LAW ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Mr, HUGHES, Mr. President, when we 
speak of a crisis of confidence in the 
United States today, let us be clear that 
it is not only confidence in the present 
administration which is in question. The 
viability of confidence in our own insti- 
tution—the Congress—is in doubt, and 
more precisely our ability to exercise our 
constitutional authority in the matters 
of war and peace. 

Senator EAGLETON recently spoke on 
this subject, eloquently and in depth. I 
should like to share his speech with my 
colleagues, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR EAGLETON 


We meet at a trying and difficult time—at a 
moment when an air of general crisis per- 
vades this country. At stake are not simply 
men's lives, or honor, or policies, but our 
very institutions and the fundamental free- 
doms which these institutions were estab- 
lished to protect. What is most troubling is 
that this challenge to democratic govern- 
ment comes not simply from extremists— 
either on the right or on the left—but from 
elected officials and from average Americans. 

It was not Minutemen who attacked citi- 
zens attempting peacefully to exercise the 
right of assembly on Wall Street. It was 
basically decent, hardworking construction 
men and longshoremen. 

It is not Communists or President Nixon’s 
“bums” who want to free without trial a 
man who allegedly ordered a murder. No, it 
is educated men and women who seem to be- 
lieve that our court system should be thrown 
out the window and replaced by a form of 
mob justice. 

It is not some ordinary quack whose polit- 
ical hallmark is attacking the press and dis- 
senters. It is the second highest elected of- 
ficial in the land—the Vice President—who 
engages in fearmongering and hate-monger- 
ing, rather than tending to the task of socie- 
tal healing. 

Who among us can see these events as they 
occur day after day and not be profoundly 
disturbed? For you and I are all members—or 
are about to become members—of a pro- 
fession whose basic creed is to maintain the 
rule of law .. . to preserve an institutional 
structure dedicated to individual freedom 
and justice. Now we are faced with the pros- 
pect that all the rights and liberties and 
regulatory mechanisms we have strived to 
create may crumble beneath us. 

What is at the heart of this crisis? For 
me the answer is complex, with many turns 
and twists. It goes to our failure to pursue 
diligently enough the just society in which 
all men will be judged solely by their merit 
and not by color or class, It goes to our un- 
willingness to tax ourselves fairly and heavily 
enough so that the governmental policies 
which we have authorized for better educa- 
tion, decent housing and a cleaner environ- 
ment can be funded. 

Most significantly, it goes to the war in 
Indo-China which not only exhausts the 
funds needed to solve domestic problems, but 
breeds the hatred and distrust which is frac- 
tionalizing our society. Worst of all, that 
abominable war stands guilty of spreading 
the belief among many of our citizens, in- 
cluding the best of our youth, that our basic 
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institutions are incapable of responding to 
their needs . . . of finding answers to the 
problems which beset us. 

Well might they be cynical. That war, with 
its commitment of hundreds of thousands of 
troops, is now flailing its way through a sec- 
ond Presidential Administration. Yet where 
is the progress . where are the successes 

. which can justify the better than $100 
billion already spent? What vital national 
interest of the United States can justify the 
senseless sacrifice of thousands of our coun- 
try’s bravest young men... the breakdown 
of respect for our most treasured institutions 

. the erosion of our capacity to provide 
ourselves with the things that really count 
in our own daily lives? 

The Paris peace talks, which many of us 
hoped might produce a reasonable solution, 
have broken down. The reason is not simply 
the intransigence of our enemy. This Admin- 
istration has been intransigent, too—by re- 
fusing to admit that a victory denied on the 
battlefield cannot be won at the peace table. 
Our government now treats these talks with 
disdain—even while the President claims he 
seeks a negotiated peace. 

Some six months have passed since the 
resignation of Henry Cabot Lodge as chief 
negotiator. But still no new appointment 
has been forthcoming from the Adminis- 
tration. 

The story in Indo-China is no better. Time 
and again, Congress and the American public 
have heard glowing reports on the success of 
Vietnamization. Time and again we have 
been disappointed. True, we have been able 
to show that the Viet Cong hold over various 
areas of South Vietnam can be broken by 
the day-to-day presence of contingents of 
American and South Vietnamese troops. But 
what we have not been able to demonstrate 
convincingly is that this guerrilla infra- 
structure can be prevented from reappearing 
almost immediately once American forces 
have departed. 

And what sort of confidence shall any of 
us have in the Government of President 
Thieu and Vice President Ky on which our 
leaders have spent so much money and lav- 
ished so much attention? How shall we de- 
fend its recent orders to soldiers to fire on 
disabled Vietnamese veterans protesting the 
lack of adequate housing and financial sup- 
port for them and their families? How are 
we to continue sanctioning this Government 
which now admits that it has physically tor- 
tured students protesting the progress of the 
war and the state of the economy? What 
compassion shall we have for leaders who 
arrest an elected official for favoring a coa- 
lition government and try him on trumped- 
up charges of conspiring with a Communist— 
who also happened to be his brother? 

For how long shall we remain blind to 
what the war is doing to the people of Viet- 
nam? What more will it take if we are not 
affected by the words of one ardent anti- 
Communist member of the South Vietnamese 
National Assembly who recently wrote: 

“Our minds are dirty, our hearts are dirty. 
It is clear that we are up to our necks in 
corruption. It has entered our bloodstream, 
our lungs, our hearts. It is no longer an 
individual disease. It is systemized. It has 
got hold of the whole regime.” 

Are we not to respond to the frustrations 
of our young soldiers who find themselves 
fighting a war devoid of purpose and direc- 
tion? How sad and yet how true the words 
which some of our fighting men have taken 
to writing on their helmets: “We are the 
unwilling, led by the unqualified, doing the 
unnecessary, for the ungrateful.” 

The Post-Dispatch carried these’ lines by 
Anthony Lewis of the New York Times last 
week: 

“For on the face of things, Americans 
might well believe that nothing they say 
can affect the course of policy in the most 
ill-conceived, disastrous foreign adventure 
in our history. No election, no protest, no 
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reasoned argument, no lesson from experi- 
ence seems to alter the central fact of Amer- 
ican policy in the Indo-China War. That is 
our commitment to the Thieu-Ky govern- 
ment in Saigon.” 

On the face of things . . . more and more 
Americans would seem to agree with Mr. 
Lewis. 

How much longer are we to tolerate the 
irrationalities and inconsistencies of this 
Administration on the war? On April 20, the 
President told us that such tangible accom- 
plishments were being achieved in Vietnam 
that 150,000 more American troops would be 
brought home from that country within the 
next twelve months, Only 10 days later, the 
President announced that American and 
South Vietnamese troops would have to in- 
vade Cambodia to wipe out enemy sanctu- 
aries and capture the enemy headquarters— 
the sinister and codenamed COSVN or Cen- 
tral Office for South Vietnam. 

Our troops have now been in Cambodia 
for three weeks. They have found no COSVN 
and it is becoming increasingly clear that 
if such a headquarters ever did exist in the 
border area of Cambodia, it was moved be- 
fore our troops ever entered that country— 
moved, the Pentagon now says, just beyond 
the President’s 21.7 mile limit. Has this 
failure to find COSVN, on which so much of 
the incursion into Cambodia was premised, 
even troubled our military leaders? It would 
appear not, for they still claim success. The 
public is barraged with figures about the 
Killing of 5,000 of the enemy, and the 
capture of over 9,000 enemy weapons, 15,000 
trockets and 3,000 tons of rice and so on. They 
don't seem concerned that, as of last week, 
‘all of these captured supplies had a value of 
‘only about $18 million—roughly the cost of 
supporting our Vietnam effort for 9 hours. 

And as if the invasion of Cambodia were 
not troublesome enough, Secretary of Defense 
Laird has now confirmed a report leaked by 
a South Vietnamese diplomat that troops 
from his country, accompanied by American 
advisers, had made limited raids within Laos. 

Who cares—that seems to be the attitude 
of this Administration—that Congress passed 
legislation last year barring the use of Ameri- 
can ground combat forces in Laos? After all, 
these were only limited incursions taking 
place over a limited number of hours with 
only a limited number of American 
participants. 

Let it be known that I care; and that I 
believe the American public cares. This Ad- 
ministration has overreached itself, and the 
time has come when the Congress must reas- 
sert its power and its traditional role in for- 
eign affairs. It must take the steps needed 
to assure the people of this country that an 
orderly system of checks and balances on the 
institutions of government still exists. 

What does all this mean? 

In regard to the war in Indo-China, it 
means that the Congress must take the fol- 
lowing steps: 

First, we must strip away the rhetoric and, 
in lawyers’ language, get down to the hard 
facts of who has jursdiction to commit troops 
to battle and what this means in the con- 
text of our Indo-China War. For me, the 
language of the Constitution is clear and the 
meaning attached to that language by the 
Founding Fathers is relevant and persuasive. 

Article I, Section 8 gives the power “to de- 
clare war’’ to the Congress. It also delegates 
to the legislature the power to appropriate 
monies “to raise and support Armies” but 
requires that these appropriations not be 
made for terms longer than two years. 

Article II vests the “executive power” in 
the President and makes him “Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States.” 

To the draftsmen of the Constitution, this 
division of authority was meant to alter the 
unity of power that had existed in England. 
In the Federalist Papers, Hamilton wrote 
that to be Commander in Chief 
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“would amount to nothing more than the 
supreme command and direction of the mili- 
tary and naval forces, as first general and 
admiral of the Confederacy; while that of the 
British king extends to the declaring of war 
and to the raising and regulating of fleets 
and armies—all which, by the Constitution 
under consideration, would appertain to the 
legislature.” 

In short, the framers gave to the Congress 
the decision of whether to commit or not to 
commit troops to a trial of force. Once they 
were committed, the President had the power 
to direct their day-to-day operations so long 
as he did not open up this country to a new 
trial of force. 

The war-making power given to Congress 
was meant to be broadly construed and to 
permit Congress to define the dimensions 
of any war. In short, it was to be up to Con- 
gress to authorize hostilities and those who 
accepted this delegation—as the Supreme 
Court has noted on various occasions—would 
“act under special authority, and [‘‘could] 
go no further than to the extent of their 
delegation.” 

cond, we must apply these constitu- 
tional principles to the war in Indo-China. 
It must be made clear that our commit- 
ment of troops to that unhappy country does 
not stem from the inherent power of the 
President, or from the SEATO Treaty which 
states only that each signatory will “meet 
the common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes.” Rather it stems 
from a Congressional authorization, namely, 
the poorly worded and hastily enacted Ton- 
kin Gulf Resolution—whose repeal I favor. 

Let us be clear that the existence of such 
a Resolution does not permanently or un- 
alterably bind the Congress in Constitutional 
terms. On the contrary, it places the two 
Houses in exactly the position where the 
Founding Fathers expected them to be—a 
position from which they could define the 
scope and conditions under which the hos- 
tilities they had authorized would be con- 
ducted. 

Cast in this light, the measure spon- 
sored by Senators Church and Cooper to 
limit the range of conflict in Cambodia and 
the measure by Senators McGovern and 
Hatfield to establish a timetable for troop 
withdrawal from Southeast Asia and to cut 
off funds for military operations in that 
area of the world after December 31, 1970, 
are constitutionally sound. They constitute 
an attempt—even if somewhat late—to end 
a war which is senseless and divisive and 
to establish some of the terms which should 
have been part and parcel of the Tonkin 
Gulf Resolution. 

The contention that these measures may 
embarrass the President or cast doubt on 
his wisdom carries no weight with me. This 
country must stand on the merits of its poli- 
cies, not on the pride of its leaders. 

When the Founding Fathers gave Con- 
gress the power to declare war and com- 
pelled it to review military appropriations 
at least every two years, they recognized that 
the legislative branch must have power to 
review not only its own mistakes but the 
errors of a President in conducting hostili- 
ties. And in acting on these measures to lim- 
it the war in Southeast Asia, we propose to 
enforce that power of review. 

Beyond the adoption of these specific pro- 
posals which I feel Congress must enact if 
the war in Indo-China is to be limited, there 
remains the overriding need for that body 
to make a far greater effort to redefine and 
reassert its given powers. We in Congress 
can no longer surrender our authority to 
powerful Chief Executives whose claim is 
that they alone know what is best for the 
country in the area of foreign policy. We can 
no longer enact bills and resolutions—like 
that which was passed after the Gulf of 
Tonkin incident—through which we present 
the President with a broad charter for his 
actions and place ourselves in the position 
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of having to second-guess the President 
rather than of originally limiting and plac- 
ing conditions on the steps which he may 
take. We must be willing to face up to the 
issues at the time of each particular crisis 
and not merely sit back and criticize after 
having abdicated our power, Put simply, 
Congress is as likely to be right in foreign 
affairs as the Chief Executive and must will- 
ingly assert its constitutional prerogatives. 

In the weeks ahead—after the Congress 
has dealt with the more specific issue of con- 
trolling the level of hostilities in Cambodia 
and Vietnam—lI shall sponsor legislation de- 
signed to set forth clearly and specifically 
the procedures which should henceforth be 
followed before American troops can be com- 
mitted abroad, and the reciprocal limitations 
which the Congress understands to be im- 
posed by the Constitution on the unilateral 
actions of a President. This effort must be 
made if we are to avoid in the future one 
instance after another in which irreconcil- 
able disputes must be faced regarding the 
war-making powers of the President and the 
Congress. 

And what should all of you be doing in 
the months ahead? As members of the Bar, 
you are guardians of our legal order. But 
even more, you are and must be the catalysts 
for reform. 

The upsurge of concern about this war 
shown by lawyers has been a healthy first 
step and must be repeated on other pressing 
foreign policy and domestic issues as well. 
All of us who have joined the legal profes- 
sion have taken upon ourselves the respon- 
sibility and the privilege of striving to pre- 
serve a nation in which liberty can be joined 
with order, tradition with reform, and indi- 
vidual dignity with institutional integrity. 
This trust is ours and we must dedicate our- 
selves to the task of bearing it with honor. 


WHY GET MAD WHEN THINGS GO 
RIGHT? 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Howard K. Smith, one of the most highly 
respected commentators on our radio 
and TV scene today, recently said some- 
thing that cut clearly through the storm 
of verbiage and denunciation we have 
been hearing for the past few weeks. 
Though I have been deeply concerned 
about many aspects of our incursion into 
Cambodia, primarily because of its dip- 
lomatic, political, and psychological im- 
plications, I have felt that it would prove 
to be a military success. We await with 
interest the President’s report to the 
Nation on Wednesday night of this week. 

Mr. Smith’s idea is that, this being 
baseball season, a metaphor from that 
realm of endeavor suggests itself through 
which, by analogy, we might view the 
present stage of the conflict in Vietnam. 
On May 13 he said: 

U.S. forces in Southeast Asia resemble a 
baseball team nobody in the stands is pay- 
ing attention to, The crowd is too absorbed 
in ripping up the bleachers and throwing 
beer-cans at one another... to note that 
the home team is scoring hit after hit, and 
even home runs. 

In the Cambodian operation, huge depots 
have been seized and the enemy is dispersed 
in all directions. War correspondent Don 
Baker said on this report yesterday it will be 
months, if ever, before the Communists can 
replace and re-organize what has been 
shattered. 

The Evans-Novak column reports from the 
field that a result has been a much weakened 
Comnrunist structure in South Vietnam as 
well. 

As the war materials seized and the orga- 
nization being disrupted were not there to 
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decorate the jungle, but to kill Americans 
with .. . it seems safe to assume many 
American lives have been saved. Possibly the 
war is being shortened. 

How to account for the turbulent protest 
against an operation, without which casual- 
ties would certainly mount? It is, one 
guesses, just one of those irrational moments 
mations occasionally lapse into. It seems 
specially odd that in a war in which so much 
has gone so wrong s0 often . . . people should 
get madder than ever when things go re- 
markably right. 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


THE SPEAKER FOR THE PEOPLE 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, in 
Washington, Speaker McCormack is 
known as Speaker of the House, the man 
who has held that position, as of May 29, 
longer than any other person it. point of 
continuous service. 

But to the people he has so brilliantly 
served in his district of Massachusetts 
and to the people who know him and love 
him because of his association with them 
in New Hampshire he is their friend and 
their spokesman—a speaker for the 
people. 

As an indication of this respect and 
admiration for the Speaker and Mrs. Mc- 
Cormack, an editorial published recently 
in the Laconia (N.H.) Citizen states this 
view with feeling. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

McCormack To RETIRE 

Decision of Speaker McCormack to retire 
from Congress is a matter of great interest 
to friends in the Lakes Region, where Mr. and 
Mrs, McCormack have been vacation visitors 
for 40 years. First at Lochmere and later in 
Laconia and Gilford, their sojourns added 
constantly to their circle of friends and ad- 
mirers. Succeeding postmasters in Laconia, 
Messrs. Carroll, Morin and Ballou, provided 
temporary office space for the congressman in 
the local post office, and a message to have 
“Speaker McCormack call the White House” 
was not unusual. 

Clerks in our stores became well ac- 
quainted with the McCormacks and will re- 
joice over the possibility, now, that with 
more leisure time available, their visits will 
occur oftener. 

John McCormack’s rise to power is one of 
America’s great success stories. 

This region has benefited in many ways. 

Mayor Robinson W. Smith enlisted his aid 
in obtaining funds for an access road to the 
Laconia airport. He has helped on other 
projects. 

Long before he assumed the duties of 
Speaker, he accepted invitations from serv- 
ice clubs and other local groups to address 
them, sharing his knowledge as to happen- 
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ings on the national and international scene. 

He intends to respond to calls for public 
service, as he puts it, “for the next ten or 15 
years.” We hope this expectation is realized, 
also, that Mrs.. McCormack’s health will show 
steady improvement. 


RESULTS OF THE CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY OPERATION 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a summary of 
the results of the Cambodian sanctuary 
operation as of 8 a.m. June 1, 1970, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


24-hour 


Total operations, 8 a.m., Jun. 1, 1970 Number change 


Individual weapons___._._... 
Crew-served weapons... _. 
Bunkers/structures destroyed_ 


+151, 900 


Machinegun rounds._........ 
+552, 422 


Rifle rounds_........-.......-... > 


Total small arms ammunition 


Satchel charge... 
Miscellaneous expl 
Anti-aircraft rounds. 
Mortar rounds... 
Large rocket rounds. 
Smaller rocket rounds.. 


y 
POW’s 


1 Field adjustments. 
2 Unchanged. 


A TROUBLED AND DIVIDED LAND 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, at a 
time when our Nation’s leaders vastly 
need to open lines of communication to 
our young people, it is reassuring to know 
that some are attempting that very task 
with skill and style. The distinguished 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss) recently 
gave a speech to high school students in 
Provo, Utah, that bears repeating because 
it combined sympathy for the concerns 
of youth with a plea for responsible ac- 
tion within the system. 

In reminding these young people that 
the forces of polarization which now 
threaten our country could be stopped if 
they and other young men and women 
will only continue to listen to and respect 
one another, he also reminds us that we 
equally bear that responsibility. 

If the youth of this country continue 
to try to work through rather than 
against the system, it will be in no small 
part because representatives like TED 
Moss convince them that the older gen- 
eration is for them and is as concerned 
as they are about the problems now divid- 
ing the Nation. I ask unanimous consent 
that Senator Moss’ speech be printed in 
the Recorp. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of Senators. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A TROUBLED AND DIVIDED LAND 


I have come here today to speak about a 
divided and troubled nation. A bitter and 
ugly spirit seems to have settled upon our 
land. Students are shot. Banks burn. Build- 
ings explode. Violent protest has spread from 
a few campuses to hundreds of colleges in 
the country. No community now seems safe 
from discord and disruption. 

Talk of such unpleasant things would not 
normally be appropriate for a high school 
vespers service in this peaceful valley. But 
these are not normal times. Never in my 
twelve years in Washington have I seen the 
capital city so divided and so troubled. In 
Washington and all over the country, people 
are angry and people are afraid. 

And who is it that we are so angry at and 
afraid of? Not some foreign foe; no, not the 
Russians, or the Chinese, but other Ameri- 
cans. Not since the Civil War have we Amer- 
icans been so unhappy with each other. 

Fortunately, here in Utah and particularly 
here in Provo, we are still on speaking terms 
with each other. But division and discord 
could happen here. Take this audience, for 
example. Some of you in this room will go 
on to become college students, some of you 
will work in the steel mills, and still others 
will become policemen and members of the 
National Guard. 

All of you will continue to be Americans, 
but if the forces of polarization continue to 
eat away at the fabric of American society, 
some of you may grow to hate and fear each 
other. 

Now those are horrifying thoughts and 
I would not speak of them here unless I 
were profoundly disturbed at what I see 
happening to our country. I agree that the 
news media exaggerates to some degree the 
violence and the division, but the malaise 
has set in—we as a people are in trouble. 
As Lincoln once said, “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” 

Today, I want to talk about this polariza- 
tion, because you, as high school seniors, are 
about to enter potentially divided segments 
of our society. I also want to talk to your 
parents because all of us, young and old, 
need to be brought together. All of us need 
to remind ourselves of the virtues of toler- 
ance, compassion, and understanding. All 
of us need to take the good advice of Presi- 
dent Nixon and lower our voices so that 
we can listen to each other. 

Your studies show you that there is much 
that can be improved upon in this country 
and I hope that you will work for beneficial 
change. If you feel the need to protest, the 
constitution guarantees you the right of 
peaceable assembly and the right to peti- 
tion the Government. But violent protest is 
illegal and must be treated as such. 

There is no excuse for any American to 
resort to verbal or physical violence and 
there is particularly no excuse for such vio- 
lence to take place on a college campus. A 
university should be a place for rational de- 
bate, not for throwing rocks. 

Let me give those who are thinking of pro- 
test marches a bit of practical advice. Though 
peaceful protest is your constitutional 
right, I would suggest that there are even 
more effective ways to get policies changed. 

One of the most encouraging sights I have 
witnessed since I went to Washington was 
the deluge of students who came to Capitol 
Hill to lobby their Senators and Congress- 
men. For the last three weeks my office has 
been filled with college students—many of 
them from Utah—urging me to vote for cer- 
tain amendments. I have been glad to see 
them because it indicates a renewal faith in 
the political system. Many of you sitting 
here today may not agree with the anti-war 
college students, but at least you and I 
should be thankful that most of them have 
now decided to work through the political 
system. This was equally true of one dele- 
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gation which came to urge me to support 
the invasion of Cambodia. 

I have listened intently as these students 
have earnestly voiced their views, their fears, 
their hopes, and desires, Most of the stu- 
dents who came to Washington these past 
weeks came with a responsible, sincere mes- 
sage. This is certainly true of the several 
delegations of Utah students from various 
universities with whom I met. They were 
courteous and articulate. They were con- 
structive and sincere. 

From my observation these young people 
are communicating eloquently and I, for one, 
have learned much from them. What I ask 
in return is that these students do me and 
other adults the same courtesy and listen to 
us, What our country needs is dialogue. We 
must hear one another and be willing to ac- 
cept new ideas, new thoughts, new realities, 
We must not close our ears by prejudice and 
emotion! 

This is one of the valuable lessons they 
can learn from the events of recent days— 
the lesson of listening carefully and then 
making their own decisions, thoughtfully 
and carefully. 

One of the great dangers of physical dem- 
onstrations is the possibility of mob psychol- 
ogy where emotions take over from reason. 
Step back and think before you act. That 
seems like such obvious advice, but many 
have forgotten. 

Working through the legislative process re- 
quires reason not emotion, but it also re- 
quires time. That is what I must caution 
student lobbyists. 

Be determined and persistent, but have 
patience. Convincing people of the rightness 
of any cause takes time. As one who has 
labored long in the legislative vineyard, I 
know how frustrating it is to get things 
changed. It took me nearly ten years to 
achieve a bill to eliminate cigarette adver- 
tising on radio and television. Even then, the 
effective date was set nearly a year away from 
passage of the bill. 

Have tolerance. In our legislative system 
every side should be heard. If your amend- 
ment fails to pass, it doesn’t mean the sys- 
tem won’t work. It means that you haven't 
convinced enough legislators. It means you 
have more work to do. 

Seek change. In the final analysis it is 
through the electoral process that the will 
of the people is felt. Find a candidate who 
represents your viewpoint and go work for 
him. He will welcome your help. The vitality 
which you young people bring is sorely 
needed. 

There are many things you can do to 
change public opinion and to elect represent- 
atives of your choice. Not all of these things 
may seem very exciting, but they must be 
done. Elections are hard work. You can write 
letters to editors, you can help prepare 
mass mailings, you can hand out campaign 
literature, and, most effective of all, you can 
go door-to-door and try to convince your 
fellow citizens. 

Remember what students opposed to Pres- 
ident Johnson did in 1968 New Hampshire 
primary? Mainly through their efforts a 
political unknown ran ahead of the President 
of the United States. Some students even 
went so far as to shave off their beards and 
cut their hair in order to get the citizens of 
New Hampshire to listen to them. 

Now you students here most likely won't 
have to go that far, but you will have to be 
courteous and respectful. If you are, I have 
no doubt but that most Utahans will be at 
least willing to listen to you. 

One more thing I hope you will soon be 
able to do in the political process—is vote! 
For too long 18 to 21 year-olds have been 
forced to carry the other burdens and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship without the most 
fundamental right of ali—the right to vote. 
Eighteen year olds are asked to put their 
lives at stake in the armed forces, they 
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are treated as adults in the criminal courts, 
they can marry, and they can make legal con- 
tracts, but they cannot vote. Why? Because 
back in feudal times some one decided that 
21 was a good dividing line. 

I think it is time to update our election 
laws. Eighteen year olds should be allowed 
to elect the representatives who can vote 
to send them to war. Last March 12 I voted 
with 63 other Senators to lower the voting 
age to eighteen. If the courts find a consti- 
tutional amendment rather than a Federal 
statute is required, then I will vote for that 
as well, but I want the voting age to be 
lowered as soon as possible, 

But even without the voting age being 
lowered, you young people can make a differ- 
ence in the political system. The system will 
respond if you will get to work and give it 
a chance. You must seek to change Ameri- 
can society not to destroy it. If you are 
opposed to the war in Vietnam, you must 
try to convince other Americans, not threaten 
them. If you support the war, you have 
equally an obligation to convince, not to 
call names. 

Those of you going on to college should 
from time to time remind yourselves that 
your primary purpose there is to learn. You 
can be active citizens at the same time, but 
remember you are in college only once. Yours 
is a marvelous opportunity not granted to 
others less fortunate. You must use this 
opportunity constructively or you shall have 
wasted a very precious resource. 

Those of you who are not going on for 
more schooling must also keep listening and 
learning. In addition to being producing 
members of this Nation’s work force, you 
can play another vital role. You can serve 
as a communicating bridge between your 
contemporaries in college and the rest of 
society. Your generation speaks a common 
language and shares tastes in music and 
clothing. You must never let yourselves be 
driven apart by class jealousies or false 
snobisms. 

And now for us in the older generation. 
We, too, have work to do if we are going to 
do our share in bringing this country back 
together. 

We ought to listen to the young. If we 
do not know their minds or their hearts, we 
cannot know the future of this country. That 
future soon must pass into their hands. And 
that “soon” is rushing upon us at a great 
rate, the average age of the country is now 
under 25. So what the young have to say 
is “the voice of the future” as surely as what 
the founders have to say is “the voice of 
the past.” 

We are indeed obliged to listen respectfully 
to youth who bring to the examination of 
our society the vision of idealism. The fore- 
sight of the informed. The scrutiny of the 
well-prepared, and the freshness of new 
insight. But we are not, of course, obliged 
to submit quietly to half-formed inanities 
of confused minds or to heed those who re- 
gard our history as only the last few years. 

Young people were born free, to be sure, 
however, they were not all born wise or in- 
fallible. Young people should not be lumped 
together in unfavorable generalizations, nor 
should we take the most extreme and violent 
of the young as their spokesmen. All of us 
should ignore the obscene rhetoric of the 
rock-throwing radicals who are already get- 
ting too much attention. 

Instead we must listen to the responsible 
spokesmen. They are trying to tell us some- 
thing. They are trying to tell us that the 
foreign policies of the 50’s and 60’s may not 
be right for the 70's. 

They are trying to tell us that we as a 
nation should at least consider the possibil- 
ity that we are doing the wrong thing in 
Southeast Asia. 

They are trying to tell us that if the 
United States has made a mistake, it is 
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greatness to be willing to admit the mistake 
instead of trying to save face. 

They are trying to tell us that we have 
many, many urgent tasks here at home. 

You and I may or may not agree with what 
these young people are saying, but we must 
listen. We must not attack their patriotism. 
And we must convince them that we are 
listening. If we close our ears we will not 
only create division, but we will miss out 
on some good ideas. As President Kennedy 
once said, “What we need now in this Nation 
most of all is a constant flow of new ideas. 
We cannot obtain new ideas until we have a 
government and a public opinion which re- 
spect new ideas and the people who have 
them—our country has surmounted great 
crises in the past, not because of our wealth, 
not because of our rhetoric, not because we 
had longer cars and whiter iceboxes and 
bigger television screens than anyone else, 
but because our ideas were more compelling 
and more penetrating and more wise and 
more enduring.” 

It is leaders who appeal to the best in us, 
like John F. Kennedy, to whom we must 
listen. It may be easy for political leaders 
to appeal to hate and prejudice, but in the 
long run, it will be disastrous for our 
country. 

We need to heal the spiritual wounds that 
the last few years have brought to our di- 
vided country. You can do your part by vow- 
ing today that whatever your disagreements, 
you will always respect and listen to each 
other. 

Finally, and despite all of the troubles 
about which I've spoken, remember that you 
are a citizen of the world’s greatest republic. 
You inherit a choice land which needs your 
care and protection. You inherit a great po- 
litical and moral system which cries for your 
nurture and sustenance. You inherit the 
dreams of a great and diverse people. You 
must build and fulfill those dreams. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF OPERA- 
TION OF DULLES AND NATIONAL 
AIRPORTS 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, on June 
9 and 10, hearings will be held before 
the Aeronautics Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Commerce on a bill to 
transfer the operation of Dulles and Na- 
tional Airports from the Federal Govern- 
ment to a regional authority. 

Recent decisions by the FAA with re- 
gard to the operation of National Air- 
port have only confirmed my thought 
when introducing the bill that communi- 
ties within the Washington metropolitan 
area, as well as individual citizens must 
be given some opportunity to express 
their views concerning the development 
and utilization of Dulles, National, and 
Friendship airports. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Alexandria Gazette 
dated April 29, 1970, and an editorial 
broadcast by WMAL-TV on May 13. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INVESTIGATION OF FAA 

Acting on word that the airlines, under 
the cover of the traffic crisis engendered by 
the “sick in” of the air traffic controllers, 
have gotten authority to use National Air- 
port for larger jet planes, Sen. William B. 
Spong Jr., has asked for an investigation. 
Virginia’s junior Senator has indicated that 
he would confine the probe into just this 
one aspect of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration. We endorse the inquiry but we 
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feel that it should go much further than 
this one phase. It should inquire into the 
good faith of the operations of FAA and its 
relations with the airlines. 

The record of the FAA in dealing with jet 
traffic has not been enviable. As we recall 
a public hearing had been set for the whole 
question of the use of National for jet air- 
craft by the commercial airlines operators. 
Nearby jurisdictions, already concerned 
about the noise created by the massive prop- 
driven aircraft, were told they would have 
a chance to express their opinions at the 
public hearing. Before the hearing could 
be conducted a date was set for the start 
of jet aircraft operations at National. It 
was made a terminal for planes flying to 
intermediate and short range destinations. 
Opportunistic airline operators sought to 
evade this order by scheduling stops at in- 
termediate points on long range flights. This 
practice was ordered stopped. It might be 
worthwhile to investigate to determine 
whether this order is in fact being observed. 

Those living in houses in densely popu- 
lated clusters along the Potomac River in 
Alexandria and Georgetown, for instance, are 
well aware of the results of jet traffic into 
and out of National, In order to enjoy privacy 
and to converse in normal tones, residents 
are almost compelled to noise-proof their 
homes. This calls for the year around use 
of sealed storm windows, closed firepaces, 
and the installation of year around air con- 
ditioners. Even so, television reception is 
interrupted and windows and walls crackle 
when a jet passes over. As far as we know 
there have been no dramatic developments 
from this repetitive shock experience. Thus 
we do not know whether and to what ex- 
tent permanent damage may be in progress 
as a result of jet airplane passage over popu- 
lated areas. One can, however, contend that 
the “quality of life” has been and will con- 
tinue to be ‘impaired with continued jet 
operations. 

We endorse Sen. Spong’s proposed investi- 
gation but feel that it should go fully into 
the integrity of operations of the Federal 
Aviation Administration and the resulting 
effects of jet operations on our environ- 
ment. 


WMAL-TV EDITORIAL 


Recent developments offer a fresh chance 
to evaluate National Airport. The Federal 
Aviation Agency has urged consideration of 
a fourth airport in the Washington area... 
and a regional authority to run them. 
Stretch jets, jumbo jets, and air buses form 
a new generation of equipment. Flight limi- 
tations have been imposed at the nation’s 
busiest airports, including National. It is 
time to consider a new pattern of flights for 
the Washington metropolitan area. Dulles 
Airport with its magnificent facilities should 
receive more commercial traffic. National Air- 
port with its close-in terminal can be em- 
phasized for smaller aircraft and shorthaul 
travel such as the New York run. Senate 
hearings next month will take up a bill for a 
metropolitan area airport authority. We sup- 
port the idea to establish better balance in 
flights among the present airports... 
Dulles, National and Friendship. The hear- 
ings should be the takeoff point for a com- 
prehensive plan to make the airports match 
the airplanes of the seventies. Before the 
government builds a fourth airport .. . it 
better utilize properly the ones it has. 


INADEQUATE FUNDING FOR MED- 
ICAL CARE OF VIETNAM VET- 
ERANS 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, one of 
the tragedies related to the Vietnam war 
has been our Nation’s failure to provide 
adequate medical care for the wounded. 
Thousands and thousands of young men 
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have been seriously and permanently in- 
jured in the prime of their life. And es- 
pecially, in this type of guerrilla fighting, 
the number of soldiers who have been 
paralyzed or have suffered amputation of 
one or more limbs has risen sharply from 
earlier wars. 

Yet in far too many cases, these brave 
men who have made such a real sacrifice 
on the battlefield are being given second- 
rate medical care at home. A Nation 
which has marshaled billions of dol- 
lars and vast effort to equip and main- 
tain our fighting men—a Nation whose 
military establishment is devoted to 
bringing the best possible resources and 
organization to waging war—that Nation 
is miserably failing to show equal com- 
mitment and attention to these same 
fighting men once their bodies have 
been so crippled as to render them use- 
less on the battlefield. 

As has become ‘ncreasingly clear—in 
recent articles, television documentaries, 
and hearings conducted by the Subcom- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs under the 
chairmanship of Senator ALAN CRANS- 
TON—the Veterans’ Administration sim- 
ply does not have the resources to pro- 
vide adequate care. An article published 
recently in Life magazine stated: 

With 166 separate institutions, the VA 
hospital system is the biggest in the world. 
The 800,000 patients it treats in a year, mainly 
men wounded in earlier wars, range from 
cardiac to psychiatric cases. It is disgrace- 
fully understaffed, with standards far below 
those of an average community hospital. 
Many wards remain closed for want of per- 
sonnel and the rest are strained with over- 
crowding. Facilities for long-term treatment 
and rehabilitation, indispensable for the kind 
of paralytic injuries especially common in 
this war of land mines and boobytraps, are 
generally inferior. At Miami's VA hospital, 
while sophisticated new equipment sits idle 
for lack of trained personnel, patients may 
wait hours for needed blood transfusions. 
At the VA's showplace hospital in Washing- 
ton, D.C. a Single registered nurse may min- 
ister to as many as 80 patients at a time. At 
the Wadsworth VA Hospital in Los Angeles, 
doctors who work there describe ward condi- 
tions as “medieval” and “filthy.” 

Veterans Administration Director Donald 
E. Johnson insists publicly that veterans re- 
ceive “care second to none.” The evidence is 
overwhelmingly against him. 


Ironically, the whole medical budget 
proposed by the administration for fiscal 
1971 is somewhat less than the cost of 1 
month's fighting in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I think that it is un- 
conscionable for this Nation to require 
men to make sacrifices on the battle- 
field—in¢luding permanent and at times 
almost total destruction of their bodies— 
and then hold back on giving first-class 
treatment when they are brought home 
in wheelchairs and stretchers. 

Last Wednesday, the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston) discussed 
these problems in full and impressive de- 
tail while testifying before the Independ- 
ent Offices Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Senator 
CRANSTON presented convincing justifica- 
tion concerning the need for at least 
$174 million more for the VA medical 
budget, an increase of about 9 percent. 

In his statement, Senator Cranston 
mentioned the question of priorities and 
our failure, sometimes, to keep them in 
perspective: 
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In my 16 months as chairman of the Vet- 
erans Affairs Subcommittee, I have con- 
cluded that one vital precept should govern 
Congressional action regarding veterans’ pro- 
grams—the principle that the cost of provid- 
ing first quality medical care, along with 
equitable education and other readjust- 
ment benefits, and disability and indemnity 
compensation, must be counted as part of 
the cost of war. They are just as integral a 
part of the cost of war as the money we 
Spend on the weapons and armaments for 
combat. Sometimes we tend to lose sight of 
this. I think that the administration has 
overlooked this very basic premise. In its un- 
derstandable desire to retard inflation, it is 
asking double sacrifices from the men who 
have answered their country’s call to battle. 
The war they are fighting is itself a principal 
cause of inflation. To use inflation now as an 
excuse for denying these veterans the level 
of services and benefits they deserve is in- 
tolerable. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Cransron’s important 
testimony be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ALAN CRANSTON 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the Subcommittee, it is a great privilege 
for me to appear this morning to offer my 
recommendations for the Veterans Admin- 
istration’s fiscal year 1971 appropriation, 
Although I will make recommendations in 
a number of areas, the major thrust of my 
statement will deal with the VA hospital 
and medical care program. 

My medical care recommendations grow 
out of oversight hearings conducted over the 
last six months by the Veterans Affairs Sub- 
committee, which I am privileged to chair, 
of the Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
The topic of the hearings was “Medical Care 
of Veterans Wounded in Vietnam.” I an- 
nounced these hearings last Veterans’ Day 
when I discussed with Chairman Pastore on 
the Senate floor the problem of deficiencies 
in the VA hospital program and increased 
demands upon it because of the war in Viet- 
nam. I withdrew an amendment proposing 
a $50 million increase in the VA’s FY 1970 
medical care budget, to permit time for a 
detailed study of the needs of the VA hos- 
pital system and development of recommen- 
dations for necessary appropriations, 

Our Veterans Affairs Subcommittee held a 
series of hearings stretching from Novem- 
ber 21 to April 28. I am submitting for your 
official Subcommittee review and records the 
printed transcript of the first six days’ hear- 
ings, and the prepared statements from the 
April 28 hearing. In connection with this 
latter hearing, which inquired into patient 
care at a typical VA hospital, the Wadsworth 
Hospital at the VA Center in Los Angeles. 
I am also submitting numerous affidavits 
from physicians and nurses corroborating 
the shocking testimony which we received 
about the totally unclean and life-risking 
and life-wasting conditions at that hospital. 
In addition, I have with me 27 photographs 
showing some of these conditions. Since 
there are no duplicates of these photographs, 
which are part of the official Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee record, I cannot sub- 
mit them for your record, but I would be 
delighted to make them available to the 
Subcommittee should it wish to examine 
them. 

This morning I am recommending that you 
add approximately $189 million to the total 
VA appropriation in H.R. 17548. The precise 
amounts and purposes are outlined in Ap- 
pendix I to my statement, I recognize this is 
a very substantial increase, especially the 
$174 million for the four appropriation bill 
items dealing with the medical and hospital 
program. However, I wish to assure the Sub- 
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committee at the outset that I have at- 
tempted to be conservative in my estimates 
of the needs and the dollars to meet them, 
I have also tried to ascertain to the maxi- 
mum extent possible that all of these funds 
could be prudently and effectively obligated 
or expended in fiscal 1971 to meet real and 
pressing needs which will otherwise go un- 
met. We all know that, given this admin- 
istration’s anti-inflation policies, Veterans 
Administration officials are bound to state 
publicly that they cannot use additionl 
funds. But I am convinced from private dis- 
cussions and my personal inquiries that all 
the money I am requesting can be spent ef- 
fectively and is urgently needed. 

My recommendations fall into six major 
categories, and for each category I am sub- 
mitting to the Subcommittee in Appendix II 
detailed backup data where necessary. I would 
like to sketch for you now the deficiencies as 
I see them in our veterans hospitals and 
outline some of the appropriation remedies 
that I propose. I also wish to stress, however, 
that to a considerable extent the problems 
presently besetting the VA hospital and medi- 
cal care program cannot be cured by the 
appropriation of more money alone. Thus, I 
have prepared a comprehensive legislative 
program providing new authorities for the 
VA, which I will be introducing for considera- 
tion as soon as the FY 1971 appropriations 
process is completed. 

In my 16 months as chairman of the 
Veterans Affairs Subcommittee, I have con- 
cluded that one vital precept should govern 
Congressional action regarding veterans’ pro- 
grams—the principle that the cost of pro- 
viding first quality medical care, along with 
equitable education and other readjustment 
benefits, and disability and indemnity com- 
pensation, must be counted as part of the 
cost of war. They are just as integral a part 
of the cost of war as the money we spend 
on the weapons and armaments for combat. 
Sometimes we tend to lose sight of this. I 
think that the administration has overlooked 
this very basic premise. In its understandable 
desire to retard inflation, it is asking double 
sacrifices from the men who have answered 
their country’s call to battle. The war they 
are fighting is itself a principle cause of 
inflation. To use inflation now as an excuse 
for denying these veterans the level of serv- 
ices and benefits they deserve is intolerable. 


MEDICAL CARE 


With that background, let us look at the 
FY '71 medical care appropriation item in 
the bill before the subcommittee. It is true 
that, as the Veterans Administration has 
stated repeatedly, the $1.752 billion proposed 
budget—to which the House added $25 mil- 
lion for a total of $1.777 billion—constitutes 
a record amount for VA medical care. But 
our subcommittee investigation and a care- 
ful scrutiny of the budget indicates that, 
actually, it is at best a standstill budget. And 
it may well be a regressive one. This is so even 
after the President’s April 2 restoration of 
$50 million which the Bureau of the Budget 
had sliced from the VA's budget and of $25 
million more won on the fioor of the House 
of Representatives by my good friend, Chair- 
man Teague of the House Veterans Affairs 
Committee. 

This so-called record budget is still $50 
million below the level estimated as necessary 
for FY 1971 more than a year ago by the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, the 
VA's own chief physicians and medical ad- 
ministrators. And since that time both the 
demands for care and the cost of providing it 
have inflated beyond expectation. 

The 1971 medical care figure in the bill is 
$122 million more than has been appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1970, including the very 
urgently needed amounts contained in the 
House-passed FY "70 supplemental appropri- 
ation bill. Such a 7.5 percent increase barely 
meets the enormously inflating cost of pro- 
viding medical care. And it certainly does not 
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come near to dealing adequately with what I 
can only characterize as a dangerously en- 
larging crisis in the VA medical care system. 

This crisis did not occur overnight. It did 
not occur in the last year or so. Rather, it is 
the result of a steady erosion over the last 
five years. Thus, both a Democratic and a 
Republican administration, as well as the 
Congress itself, share responsibility for the 
state of affairs that now confronts us in VA 
hospitals. Determining who is responsible is 
unimportant. The crucial thing is who can 
and will take action to make the needed 
major improvements. 

It is a bitter irony that this deterioration 
in the quality of medical care we offer our 
disabled veterans is due largely to the war 
itself. It has been five years since our in- 
creased military involvement in Southeast 
Asia began to bring heavy casualties. Yet the 
VA still does not have an adequate plan to 
make the necessary adjustments and im- 
provements in its hospital system to meet the 
desperate need of our seriously disabled war 
veterans. This lack of a plan to convert from 
peace-time to war-time conditions has 
brought about a deplorable situation. More- 
over, the cruel fact is that the cost of waging 
the war is preventing an adequate level of 
appropriations to care for our war-malimed. 
This is because of the monumental direct 
costs of the war and because of efforts to 
limit domestic expenditures because of the 
high level of war spending. 

I have talked of a crisis, an enlarging one. 
It is a crisis caused by taking for granted 
that things could be done without adequate 
funds. The direct result is that in many— 
though fortunately not all—VA hospitals the 
quality of care provided has suffered from 
a combination of denial of budget requests 
largely within the executive branch and the 
most unfortunate personnel ceiling imposed 
by the Congress in 1968 and removed only 
& year ago. This has all led to a process of 
deferring, year after year, needed expendi- 
tures for purchase of equipment and sup- 
plies, renovation of facilities, construction of 
new facilities and acquisition and replace- 
ment of staff. And this in turn has yielded 
some highly tragic and insidious results by 
draining already hard-pressed direct patient 
care funds for some of these other vital pur- 
poses just to keep the system going. 

This process of absorption and deferral of 
costs masterminded by the Bureau of the 
Budget has produced a slow but steady 
erosion which only time reveals. But that 
deterioration is plainly visible today at a 
time when greatly increased numbers of Viet- 
nam veterans are entering VA hospitals for 
treatment. Vietnam veterans now constitute 
about 10 percent of VA medical workloads. 

We all regret the tragic fact that more 
than 275,000 men have already been wounded 
in the Indochina war. About half of them 
require some degree of immediate hospitali- 
zation for their wounds and most of these 
will at some point seek VA hospital or out- 
patient care. In FY 1970 thus far over 50,000 
Vietnam veterans were admitted to VA hos- 
pitals and they made over 500,000 visits for 
outpatient medical care in FY 1969. 

The horrible truth about the war is that 
it is the most crippling and seriously dis- 
abling war we have fought. Out of every 10 
veterans wounded in the Vietnam war, one 
is wounded so grievously that he would have 
died in a previous war. The result is an in- 
crease of seriously disabled veterans—more 
quadriplegic veterans than ever before and 
more veterans with multiple injuries—re- 
quiring intensive care and rehabilitation in 
VA hospitals. For example, a survey of 
wounded Army personnel separated for dis- 
ability shows a very high separatee rate for 
amputation or paralysis of extremities—to- 
gether totalling almost 54 percent of all 
those separated for disability as compared 
with joint totals of about 28 percent from 
the Korean conflict and 21 percent from 
World War II. And over 50 percent of all 
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those separations surveyed were caused by 
crippling diseases of bones and organs of 
movement—feet, legs and so forth. This is 
about double the previous rates from this 
cause. 

These seriously disabled men are saved 
ou the battlefield by excellent and unprece- 
dented medical and surgical field procedures 
after rapid evacuation often minutes after 
being hit from the battlefield by helicop- 
ters. But we have sadly discovered that the 
crisis, high-intensity, almost miraculous 
care they receive in the service is not often 
sustained when they end up in a VA hospi- 
tal despite the dedicated efforts of highly 
trained and skilled VA medical personnel. 
For what these most seriously disabled war 
casualties often find is a deteriorating VA 
hospital system which I will now describe 
in more detail for you. 

The principal deficiency in VA hospitals 
today is lack of staff. And this comes at a 
time when the VA is trying to activate some 
150 badly-needed specialized medical serv- 
ices—such as intensive care units, coronary 
care units, open heart surgery units, pulmo- 
nary function units, and more spinal cord in- 
jury centers—all of which require intensive 
staffing directly limiting the staff avail- 
able for the core hospital. Presently, VA 
hospitals have an overall staff-to-patient 
ratio of about 1.5 to 1, as compared to staff- 
ing ratios of about 2.7 to 1 for community 
hospitals. We can all agree that this is a 
great disparity. Although these two ratios 
may not be absolutely comparable in all 
respects, it cannot fairly be contended that 
those adjustments necessary to provide rela- 
tive comparability could account for the 
enormity of this staffing gap. 

Indeed, the chairman of the House Veterans 
Affairs Committee, Olin E. Teague, who 
with his most dedicated and able staff has 
been of great assistance to our investigation, 
has been proposing for the past five months 
that VA general hospitals reach a staffing 
ratio of 2:1, and psychiatric hospitals of 1:1. 
It would cost about $200 million more than 
I recommend today for staffing in order to 
achieve those very desirable levels. But T 
make no such recommendation now because 
I do not believe that such an enormous in- 
crease can be achieved within one fiscal 
year. 

The VA needs substantial help to over- 
come the debilitating effects of the Revenue 
and Expenditure Control Act personne] ceil- 
ing. Thus, I am recommending adding about 
$51 million to fund an additional 5000 staff 
positions in VA hospitals. Along with the 
funds already included for staffing increases 
in the FY "71 medical care item—although 
there is a real question at this point whether 
the House-passed amount would really pro- 
vide for these increases—this would increase 
staff ratios to 1.7:1, an improvement which 
should directly enhance the quality of care 
delivered to every veteran in each of the 166 
VA hospitals. 

The next glaring deficiency in the present 
budget is its failure to provide funds to 
eliminate equipment and maintenance and 
repair backlogs which have accumulated 
over the past several years. Conservative es- 
timates show that these two backlogs total 
at present more than $46 million. The use 
of out-dated and broken-down life-saving 
and life-sustaining diagnostic and treatment 
equipment and the continued deterioration 
of equipment and physical surroundings not 
adequately maintained or repaired has 
reached an intolerable level and must be 
corrected immediately. I consider the elimi- 
nation of these devastating backlogs essen- 
tial to the fulfillment of the patient care 
improvement which is the goal of the im- 
proved staff ratio I am recommending. The 
best X-ray technician cannot function effec- 
tively with a defective or out-dated X-ray 
machine, any more than a highly skilled 
laboratory technician can perform with in- 
adequate technical facilities. 
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Moreover, and this is an often overlooked 
point, VA hospital directors frantically jug- 
gling inadequate allotment of funds based 
on inadequate appropriation levels, are com- 
pelled time after time to choose between 
using funds to hire additional staff and using 
funds to purchase, renovate or repair ur- 
gently needed equipment or other facilities, 
when both are essential for quality medical 
care. I propose that we remove this uncon- 
scionable burden from the backs of hospital 
directors so they can get on with the job of 
recruiting and hiring the additional staff 
necessary to provide quality care to our vet- 
erans. 

Now I would like to say a word about the 
now controversial article which appeared in 
the May 22 issue of LIFE magazine, copies 
of which I sent to all members of this Sub- 
committee last week, The article is entitled, 
“From Vietnam to a VA Hospital: Assign- 
ment to Neglect.” This powerful piece of 
photographic journalism has aroused some 
extremely strong emotions as well as some 
rather startlingly categorical denials from 
Veterans Administration spokesmen. On the 
basis of the investigation the Subcommittee 
has conducted, I believe that the article is 
accurate with respect to the spinal cord in- 
jury center at the Bronx VA hospital and 
that, most shamefully and regrettably, these 
overcrowded, unsanitary, undermanned con- 
ditions. do indeed exist for these maimed 
veterans on a day-to-day basis, Moreover, 
the lack of adequate numbers of staff char- 
acterizes these VA units through the country. 

In order for the Subcommittee members 
themselves to judge the Veterans Adminis- 
tration denunciation of the LIFE article and 
its accusations about the integrity of the 
photographs, I have asked an individual 
who was present when the photographs were 
taken to be available this morning to answer 
any questions the Subommittee might have 
about the circumstances under which the 
photographs were taken and the conditions 
that exist and have existed for a number of 
years in the Bronx VA hospital. I now ask that 
Donald Broderick, Executive Director of the 
Eastern Paralyzed Veterans Association, come 
forward. Mr. Broderick has been a paraple- 
gic for fourteen years; he himself was re- 
habilitated at the Bronx VA hospital, and 
has been intimately familiar with its work- 
ings in his present capacity over the past 
two years. Mr. Broderick has advised me that 
he would welcome any questions you have 
regarding the article or hospital conditions 
for the spinal cord injured veteran. 

Now 1 would like to return to the plight 
of our spinal cord injured and what I recom- 
mended be done to alleviate it. The ratio in 
the VA spinal cord injury units at present is 
approximately 1.02 staff to service each spinal 
cord injury bed. In striking and stark com- 
parison, I have been advised by Dr. Howard 
Rusk, world famous director of the Institute 
of Rehabilitation Medicine in New York City, 
that the exactly comparable ratio at his in- 
stitution is 2.17:1—a ratio more than twice as 
high. Nothing more graphically explains the 
problems at the Bronx VA spinal cord injury 
center. And no set of statistics more accu- 
rately illustrates to me why, when I visited 
the physical therapy facilities at Dr. Rusk’s 
institution, I found a whirlwind of activity 
with at least fifteen patients attended by 
what seemed like twice as many staff actively 
engaged in the arduous and painful process of 
physical and spiritual rehabilitation. Whereas 
at VA spinal cord injury centers—many 
equipped with physical rehabilitation equip- 
ment every bit as good as that at the New 
York Institute—I have found at one time 
only a few patients actively engaged in 
therapy while others waited in a prone line 
for their turn and others no longer had the 
incentive to come and wait, 

This is because the intensive and highly 
personal therapy needed to overcome the 
terrible disabilities which afflict these vet- 
erans is really a matter of two hands and a 
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heart, rather than particularly sophisticated 
equipment. Therefore, I propose that by the 
end of fiscal 1971 we provide the Veterans 
Administration with sufficient funds for sal- 
aries—about $6 million in the first year—and 
provision of on-the-job training—about $4 
million—to double the spinal cord injury 
Staffing ratio and provide care comparable to 
that available at a facility like the Institute 
of Rehabilitation Medicine. 

In making this SCI proposal, I wish to 
stress that it will be necessary for the VA to 
train the individuals to fill the approximately 
1145 new positions, for these are scarce skills. 
Dr. Rusk has impressed upon me that it 
would be a grave misfortune if we were to 
drain off urgently needed rehabilitation per- 
sonnel from the other relatively few phys- 
ical medicine and rehabilitation facilities in 
this country. Rather, I propose that the VA 
enter upon a systematic program of training 
and education of the new personnel, the vast 
majority of whom fall in paramedical or para- 
professional categories, to deliver this pri- 
ority treatment. 

I am also recommending the addition of 
approximately $5.8 million to eliminate a 
dental examination and treatment backlog 
(44,700 examinations and 8,600 treatments) 
that will plague the VA by the close of the 
present fiscal year, as well as to provide 25,000 
additional examinations and 20,000 additional 
treatments not estimated when the FY ‘71 
budget was proposed. These examinations and 
treatments will be able to be carried out only 
through fee arrangements at the cost of ap- 
proximately $232.43 per treatment and $29.88 
per examination (in light of the VA's own 
dental staff being fully occupied in processing 
an unprecedented influx of dental applica- 
tions from returning Vietnam veterans). I 
find it totally unacceptable that such vet- 
erans are forced to wait many, many 
months—some as much as six or more—from 
the time of application to the time they ac- 
tually receive the dental care they require. 

Although I have focused primarily upon 
increasing demands being made upon the VA 
hospital and medical care system by our dis- 
abled Vietnam veterans, we must not over- 
look the equally justifiable needs of our vet- 
erans of prior wars. And we must not permit 
our great concern over the large influx of 
Vietnam veterans into VA facilities to cause 
us to forget that the same inadequate con- 
ditions afflict all veterans—regardless of the 
war they fought. Of particular concern is the 
growing need for long-term care facilities for 
aging and infirm veterans not requiring in- 
tensive hospital care. Although the FY 1971 
budget contains funds to expand the VA’s 
own nursing home system by about 1,000 
beds, I believe that this continues to place 
too great a reliance on already pressed com- 
munity nursing homes in the private sector, 
over which the VA does not exercise direct 
quality control. Since it is clear that there 
are a number of locations at which VA hos- 
pital beds are not presently in use and do 
not appear likely to be used in the future, 
given improved VA turnover rates, I propose 
an additional $6 million to provide for con- 
version of such beds to nursing care use. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF HEALTH 
PERSONNEL 


Presently within the medical care item 
the VA budget includes about $100 million 
for education and training of health per- 
sonnel in VA hospitals and clinics. The VA 
system is the greatest single health person- 
nel trainer in this country, and it has enor- 
mous potential for growth at a time when it 
is confronted by a large internal staffing 
shortfall, as well as by a great shortage of 
health personnel in the country generally. 
I thus propose the addition of approximately 
$19 million to provide for the training of 
approximately 1,274 more allied health pro- 
fessionals in over 20 specialties, 60 intensive 
care specialists and 210 physician's assist- 
ants, as well as for the training of the ur- 
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gently needed approximately 1,150 spinal cord 
injury personnel I described earlier. 

There are two very significant points I 
wish to make about the great importance of 
the health personnel education and train- 
ing program in the VA. First, if the VA is 
ever to improve substantially its staffing 
ratios, it must do so with paramedical and 
paraprofessional personnel. There are not 
available in the general community enough 
physicians and registered nurses to meet the 
VA’s, let alone the country’s need for these 
professionals. Thus, I believe that it is an 
urgent priority for the VA to continue large 
education and training programs for the 
direct benefit of its veteran patients. 

In addition, a vibrant, innovative and pro- 
gressive education and training program is, 
along with major research efforts, an indis- 
pensable element in maintaining high qual- 
ity professional staff with good morale and 
providing high quality patient care, Thus, 
the affiliation of over half of the VA’s hos- 
pitals with 78 of the most outstanding medi- 
cal schools in this country is the single most 
responsible factor for having sustained a 
reasonable quality of professional care in VA 
hospitals to date. 

In order to ensure that education and 
training of health personnel assumes the 
importance I have just outlined in the VA 
budget picture, I strongly recommend to the 
subcommittee that (1) a separate item en- 
titled, “Education and Training of Health 
Personnel” be established in the appropria- 
tion bill; (2) approximately $118,909,000 be 
earmarked in this item to include the cost of 
trainee stipends, instructor salaries, necessary 
physical renovations, supplies, equipment, 
and miscellaneous expenses; and (3) along 
with creation of this appropriation item, the 
medical care item be decreased by approxi- 
mately $66.5 million (including devotion to 
full-time patient care of those professionals 
now diverting some of their patient care at- 
tention to teaching activities). Establish- 
ment of this new appropriation item should 
serve to prevent the diversion of money ap- 
propriated for education purposes to pro- 
viding patient care, an altogether under- 
standable but, as I have tried to indicate, 
shortsighted practice to counteract in- 
adequate provision of funds for patient care. 

MEDICAL AND PROSTHETIC RESEARCH 

I have two basic recommendations with 
respect to the medical and prosthetic re- 
search item presently earmarked at $59,200,- 
000, a three percent increase over the fiscal 
year 1970 level. First, as I have indicated, an 
active large medical research program is 
absolutely indispensable to attracting and 
retaining high caliber personnel in the VA 
system. There are just no two ways about 
that fact. And the VA research program has 
been a most worthy one, making numerous 
contributions to medical science. However, 
because it has operated at a funding level 
over the past several years permitting only a 
continuation of ongoing research and no 
significant new projects, the outstanding re- 
sults it has achieved have not been trans- 
lated into direct improvements in patient 
care. In order to provide for this process of 
direct application of research learning, I 
propose, first, that the title of this item in 
the appropriation bill be amended to add at 
the end “and development” and that $17 mil- 
lion be added largely to fund such develop- 
mental activities and other projects indicated 
in Appendix I aimed at providing greater 
relationship between research and improve- 
ment of patient care in VA hospitals. The 
addition of this $17 million merely provides 
the level of funding estimated to be necessary 
by the VA's own Department of Medicine and 
Surgery last year. 

CONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITAL AND DOMICILIARY 
FACILITIES 

Having been badly restricted in hospital 
construction by an over-all freeze on federal 
construction projects in FY 1970, the VA 
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plans a major construction effort in FY 1971 
with the appropriation of $10 million less 
than was appropriated last fiscal year and 
use of an equal amount of carryover funds. 
However, in several areas, I do not believe 
that adequate priority has been provided for 
urgently needed projects. 

First, I was greatly shocked to learn in our 
hearings that there are 43 VA hospitals— 
in some of the hottest areas of our country— 
which, although qualifying for air condition- 
ing, are not air conditioned and for which no 
air conditioning design funds are being re- 
quested in FY 1971. I think it is totally un- 
acceptable for veterans in Amarillo and Kerr- 
ville, Texas; Wichita, Kansas; Bay Pines, 
Florida; Fayetteville, Arkansas; Gulfport, 
Mississippi, and numerous other similarly hot 
climates, to swelter in un-airconditioned fa- 
cilities. I thus propose an addition of ap- 
proximately $6.2 million in this appropria- 
tion item to prepare designs for air-condi- 
tioning of these 43 hospitals and an addi- 
tional $540,000 for the necessary personnel to 
execute these designs (to be added to the 
Medical administration and miscellaneous 
operating expenses appropriation item). 

Also regarding the construction item, in 
light of the disclosures in our hearings as 
well as in the recent LIFE article, of intol- 
erable and wholly inadequate physical condi- 
tions for providing up-to-date hospital care, 
I recommend that a Congressional priority 
be established for creating design plans for 
constructing replacement hospitais at Bronx, 
New York and Wadsworth, Los Angeles VA 
Center. I also propose that funds be added 
for modernization of the Brentwood Hos- 
pital at that center. That neuro-psychiatric 
hospital is confronted with a continuation of 
being able to provide care only through drugs 
unless major improvements are made in its 
physical plant in order to alter this problem 
and attract qualified psychiatrists and psy- 
chiatric personnel to work at that center. 
For these three projects, I recommend an 
addition of $13 million. 

Finally, with respect to the overall VA 
hospital and medical care situation, I wish 
to stress that the deteriorating conditions 
that I have outlined are not the rule at every 
VA hospital, In some VA hospitals a high 
quality of care is being offered. In all VA 
hospitals a most dedicated and highly skilled 
staff is doing its best, although too often 
under medieval working conditions. And they 
deserve the praise and recognition of all 
Americans. 

At the same time, however, the condi- 
tions which have recently been publicized 
with respect to VA hospitals are by no means 
isolated instances, In our investigation end 
in the investigation carried out by the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs numerous 
examples of similarly deteriorating situa- 
tions at hospitals around the country were 
presented, and I will provide chapter and 
verse in this regard if the subcommittee 
wishes. Moreover, the deficiencies in the VA 
hospital system have been fully corroborated 
before our subcommittee by some of the 
most eminent medical school professors in 
the country as well as representatives of 
the various veterans organizations. Repre- 
sentative excerpts from their testimony are 
set forth in Appendix III. 

One major caveat with respect to all the 
medical program recommendations I have 
made: neither the present FY 1971 medi- 
cal and hospital program appropriation, nor 
the recommendation that I have made for 
increased staffing, take into account the 
recent six percent pay increase. That will 
cost the VA an estimated $60 million in 
medical personnel alone. It is vitally im- 
portant that the VA not be required to ab- 
sorb any of this pay raise in the funds ulti- 
mately appropriated to it in this bill. I 
urge the subcommittee to include in its re- 
port strong language indicating the clear ex- 
pectation that supplemental funding will 
be sought in the next Congress to cover 
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the pay increase and that the VA will re- 
ceive a deficiency spending authorization in 
its initial quarterly allotment from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES 

The final recommendation that I wish 
to make is the addition of some $15 mil- 
lion to the general operating expenses item. 
This is first, to provide for implementation 
of the new outreach services program estab- 
lished in the recently enacted Public Law 
91-219 (implementing the VA estimate over 
two years). And second, it is to provide ap- 
proximately 200 more Department of Vet- 
erans Benefits field personnel to assist in 
coping with the expected more than 33 per- 
cent increase in veterans’ benefit applica- 
tions over the level experienced in 1968 while 
processing personnel levels have increased 
only insignificantly since then and to elim- 
inate repetition of the uneconomic and 
couterpart DVB policy of regularly author- 
izing overtime—more than $3 million in FY 
1970. 

I would be glad to answer any questions 
which the subcommittee might have about 
my testimony and our investigation of the 
VA hospital and medical care system. 


SEVENTY ELECTRIC UTILITIES NET 
16 PERCENT OR MORE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, dozens 
of utilities are now asking for rate in- 
creases based on last year’s performance, 
on which comparative data will not be 
available until next year. 

Electric, gas, and telephone utilities 
are trying to add another inflationary $2 
billion onto military bills before the pub- 
lic learns how well the companies did last 
year, and how well they could do this 
year without rate increases. 

None of the Nixonomists at the White 
House, Budget Bureau, or Council of 
Economic Advisers mention the infla- 
tionary impact of high utility bills and 
the pending requests for another $2 
billion. 

Current utility reports indicate profits 
will stay at their record, inflationary 
level, or even increase, unless the facts 
are disclosed and publicized promptly, 
and lax regulators are forced by the 
public to do their job. 

One of the most important indicators 
of utility performance is net profit, after 
payment of all expenses, including taxes 
and interest. The Federal Power Com- 
mission does not even publish compara- 
tive net profit in its annual statistical re- 
ports which are based on data submitted 
by the companies. 

Last month the FPC, at my request, 
calculated net profit in 1968 of the 206 
major electric utilities in relation to gross 
operating revenue. This compilation 
shows that: 

One utility netted more than 50 per- 
cent. 

Another netted more than 30 percent. 

Eighteen netted 20 percent or more. 

Seventy of these investor-owned util- 
ities—more than one-third of the 206— 
made a net profit of 16 cents or more 
out of each dollar of revenue collected. 
The 206 IOU’s averaged a net profit 
of 15.4 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
percentage relationship of net income to 
gross utility operating revenue for these 
companies, as compiled by the FPC staff 
from the IOU’s own reports. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Classes A and B privately owned electric 
utilities in the United States—Percentage 
relationship of net income to gross utility 
operating revenues, 1968 


[Net income percent of gross utility 
operating revenues] 
Alabama: 
Alabama Power Co,*.---.----------- 15. 
Southern Electric Generating Co.*___ 10. 
Arizona: 
Arizona Public Service Co. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co.* 1 
California: 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 

Southern California Edison Co.*+____ 17. 
Colorado: 

Home Light & Power Co.*_-_..-_.... 10. 

Public Service Co. of Colorado 15. 

Western Colorado Power Co,.*__-..... 16. 
Connecticut: 

Connecticut Light & Power Co. 

Connecticut Yankee Atomic 

Co.* 

Hartford Electric Light Co__ 

United Illuminating Co.*_.._..--.__ 16. 
Delaware: 

Delmarva Power & Light Co. 
District of Columbia: 

Potomac Electric Power Co.* 1 
Florida: 

Florida Power Corp.*_.--....-..-.__ 19. 

Florida Power & Light Co.*.. 

Florida Public Utilities Co 

Galt Power. C0.%=..~. sh ee sence 16. 

Tampa Electric Co.*.._........._.__ 17. 
Georgia: 

Georgia Power Co.*.......-.......-_ 14, 

Savannah Electric & Power Co.*..-~_- 15. 
Idaho: 

Idaho Power Co.* * 
Illinois: 

Central Illinois Light Co 

Central Illinois Public Service Co... 

Commonwealth Edison Co 

Electric Energy, Inc.* + 

Illinois Power Co. 

Mt. Carmel Public Utility Co. 

Sherrard Power System* 

South Beloit Water, Gas & Electric 
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Alcoa Generating Corp.*------------ 
Commonwealth Edison Co. of Indi- 

SNS jy SUCH. OE, Be V y CGS E 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co.* +_-- 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co_-_ 
Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc.*-~- 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co.. 

Iowa: 


So 


Kansas: 
Central Kansas Power Co., Inc 
Central Telephone & Utilities Corp.7__ 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co.*_.------ 
Kansas Power & Light Co 
Kentucky: 
Kentucky Power Co.*__--.----------_ 
Kentucky Utilities Co.** 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 
Union Light, Heat & Power Co 
Louisiana: 
Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc.. 


Louisiana Power & Light Co.*.----. 15. 
New Orleans Public Service Inc 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Classes A and B—Continued 


[Net income percent of gross utility 
operating revenues] 
Maine: 
Bangor Hydro-Electric Co.*_...---.- 14. 
Central Maine Power Co.*.-~...~---- 16, 
Maine Public Service Co,* 14. 
Rumford Falls Power Co.*_.....---- 16. 
Maryland: 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Co 
Conowingo Power Co,*-.....--.--___ 13. 
Delmarva Power & Light Co. of 
Maryland* 11, 
Potomac Edison Co.*_-....---- -..- 22. 
Massachusetts: 
Boston Edison Co 
Boston Gas Co 
Brockton Edison Co.*__..--~.-. 
Cambridge Electric Light Co.*. 
Cape & Vineyard Electric Co.*. 
Canal Electric Co.*.-.........-.-.-- 
Fall River Electric Light Co.*.....-.- 
Fitchburg Gas & Electric Co__- 
Holyoke Power & Electric Co.*-~ 
Holyoke Water Power Co 
Massachusetts Electric Co.*__. 
Montaup Electric Co,*..........-..- 
New Bedford Gas & Edison Light Co 
New England Power Co,*? 
Western Massachusetts Electric Co.* 
Yankee Atomic Electric Co.*_...-._. 
Michigan: 
Alpena Power. 00,%....n2..cnnoneume 
Consumers Power Co 


Michigan Gas & Electric Co 

Upper Peninsula Power Co.*__.._.__ 10. 
Minnesota: 

Minnesota Power & Light Co.* 


Mississippi: 
Mississippi Power Co.*_.....-.._--_- 15, 
Misstssippi Power & Light Co.* 

Missouri: 


Missouri Power & Light Co.. 
Missouri Public Service Co.. 


Nevada: 
Nevada Power Co.*__--.__----....-- 17. 


New Hampshire: 
Concord Electric Co.* 
Connecticut Valley Electric Co., Inc.* 
Exeter & Hampton Electric Co.* 
Granite State Electric Co.* 
Public Service Co. of New Hamp- 
14, 
10, 
New Jersey: 
Atlantic City Electric Co.* 19. 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co.*___ 20. 
New Jersey Power & Light Co.* 8. 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co 14. 
Rockland Electric Co.* 11. 
New Mexico: 
New Mexico Electric Co.* 
Public Service Co. of New Mexico____ 
New York: 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N.Y., Inc. 
Long Island Lighting Co 
Long Sault, Inc 
New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp 
Orange & Rockland Utilities, Inc____ 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp 
North Carolina: 
Carolina Power & Light Co,* 1 
Duke Power Co.* + 15. 
Nantahala Power & Light Co.*______ 19. 
SAREL: MUn ea A 11. 
North Dakota: 
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Ohio: 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co 15. 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co__-. 18. 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric 
Co.* 
Dayton Power & Light Co 
Ohio Edison Co 22. 
CRF POWER COM eo amen er 20. 
Ohio Valley Electric Corp,*_...______ 1. 
Toledo Edison Co 
Oklahoma: 


Pacific Power & Light Cot... 
Portland General Electric Co.*_______ 17. 
Pennsylvania; 
Duquesne Light Co.*__-..-._.-....- 21. 
Hershey Electric Co.*_......-.-_.... 
Metropolitan Edison Co.*____ 
Pennsylvania Electric Co.* +1... 
Pennsylvania Power Co.*___......... 16. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.*___ 16. 
Philadelphia Electric Co 
Potomac Edison Co. of Pennsylvania*. 
Safe Harbor Water Power Corp.*_.._-. 0 
UGI Corporation 12. 
West Penn Power Co.*_.-.--......-- 17. 
Rhode Island: 
Blackstone Valley Electric Co.*....- 12. 
Narragansett Electric Co.*_......._- 12. 
Newport Electric Corp,*_.........-- 7. 
South Carolina: 
Lockhart Power Co 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co.. 15. 
South Dakota: 
Black Hills Power & Light Co.* 1 
Northwestern Public Service Co 
Tennessee: 
Kingsport Power Co.*........-..-.-. 5. 
Tapoco, Inc.*? 
Texas: 
Central Power & Light Co.*_._..___. 19. 
9. 
Dallas Power & Light Co.*........... 17. 
El Paso Electric Co.** 21. 
Houston Lighting & Power Co.*....- 18. 
Southwestern Electric Power Co.* 1.. 17. 
Southwestern Electric Service Co.*... 11. 
Southwestern Public Service Co.**__ 19. 
Texas Electric Service Co.* 
Texas Power & Light Co.* _. 
West Texas Utilities Co.* ___ 
Utah: Utah Power & Light Co.** 
Vermont: 
Central Vermont Public Service 
13. 
Green Mountain Power Corp.* 11. 
Vermont Electric Power Co., Inc.*_. 0. 
Virginia: 
Delmarva Power & Light Co. of Vir- 
ginia* 1 
Old Dominion Power Co.*....------- 
Potomac Edison Co. of Virginia*_... 
Virginia Electric & Power Co.* *____ 
Washington: 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co.*___ 
Washington Water Power Co. 
West Virginia: 
Appalachian Power Co.*! 
Monongahela Power Co.** 
Potomac Edison Co. of W. Virginia*__ 
Wheeling Electric Co.* 
Wisconsin: 
Consolidated Water Power Co.* ___. 
Lake Superior District Power Co.’ __ 
Madison Gas & Electric Co, _._._.-. 
Northern States Power Co, .------- 
Superior Water, Light & Power Co... 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. ._..... 
Wisconsin Michigan Power Co.? 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co. .------ 


Wyoming: Cheyenne Light, Fuel 
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Alaska: Alaska Electric Light & Power 
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Hawall: 
Hawaiian Electric Co., Inc.* 
Hilo Electric Light Co., Ltd.* 
Kauai Electric Co., Ltd.* 
Maui Electric Co., Ltd.* 


*Companies are either straight electric 
companies or companies with only nominal 
Operations other than electric. 

* Also operates in adjoining States. 

2 Also operates in other States. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business, 
which the clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, The bill (H.R. 
15628) to amend the Foreign Military 
Sales Act. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that a unanimous-consent 
agreement has been entered into pro- 
viding for the vote on the pending 
amendment at 11:30 on Wednesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. CHURCH. I am informed there 
is a possibility that another amendment, 
by the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Wii.iaMs), which relates to 
the military sales aspect of the bill, may 
be offered, and that an effort may be 
made to secure a vote on that amend- 
ment prior to the Wednesday vote. That, 
of course, could be done by unanimous 
consent. 

It is further my understanding that 
the Senate will be in session tomorrow, 
so that, if the requisite consent can be 
obtained, it is possible that a vote on the 
Williams amendment could occur tomor- 
row. 

Several Senators intend to speak to- 
morrow. As far as is known to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho, there is no further busi- 
ness to be transacted today. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
previous order, that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
12 o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
June 2, 1970, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate June 1, 1970: 


U.S. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 
T. Keith Glennan, of Virginia, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, with the rank of Ambassador. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


DEMOCRATIC POLICY COUNCIL'S 
HEARINGS ON NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITIES 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Committee on National Priorities of 
the Democratic Policy Council conducted 
hearings on Capitol Hill to receive testi- 
mony from Members of the House of 
Representatives. In order that all Mem- 
bers may be aware of the suggestions 
made at that time I include, under the 
unanimous-consent request, statements 
made at the hearings on April 29 and 
30, 1970. 

The statements follow: 


STATEMENT BY SPEAKER JOHN W. MCCORMACK 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PRI- 
ORITIES OF THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY COUNCIL 
ON APRIL 29, 1970 
Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for 

the privilege of presenting a statement to 

this committee. 

In an attempt to ascertain what should be 
our Nation’s and consequently, our party's 
priorities for the 1970's, one must refer, out 
of necessity, to the problems of the preceding 
decade. 

In the 1960's, while the quality of our 
Nation's education deteriorated, our crime 
rate soared. While our cities were decaying, 
pollution was fast inundating our rivers, 
streams, and air. And, in 1969, we witnessed 
a depression in our housing industry, ram- 
pant rise in the cost of living and excessive 
interest rates. It is in these areas where our 
Nation is in serious trouble, and we must 
start now to make the necessary repairs. 

We have seen the Republican administra- 
tion attempt to make a partisan issue out 
of the rise in crime. But the facts speak dif- 
ferently. 

While the nationwide crime rate increased 
by 11% in 1969, President Nixon has sought 
only $1.3 billion for his anticrime program 
for fiscal year 1971. This is a mere 0.6% 
of the proposed budget for 1971. 

To combat the administration's rhetoric 
and inaction, we must establish as one of 
our primary goals, the strengthening and 
expanding of effective anti-crime legislation 
which is already on the books, All will con- 
cede that the best vehicle for Federal assist- 
ance to State and local law enforcement 
agencies is the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, a proposal initiated 
by a Democratic Congress. 

Judiciary Chairman Celler has pledged to 
strengthen this legislation and has intro- 
duced a bill to amend the act to increase 
authorized appropriations next year to $750 
million, although the administration has 
asked for only $480 million. We should 
wholeheartedly support Chairman Celler’s 
request, in the face of Republican indiffer- 
ence, in order to guarantee to every citizen 
the right to be free from fear and intimida- 
tion, a right to which the administration 
seems insensitive. 

Education is another area grossly under- 
funded and thus, deserving of our utmost 
concern, We cannot afford to use our youth, 
America’s greatest asset, as pawns in the 
fight against inflation. While the adminis- 
tration is asking for $10.6 billion for educa- 
tion expenditures for 1971, nevertheless, this 
amounts to only 5% of next year’s budget. 


Education must never be starved of funds 
or sacrificed for less essential needs. It must 
receive our continuous support. 

Once again, there are Democratic programs 
on the books, such as the landmark Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Act of 1965 and the 
very successful Higher Education Act, which 
should be fully implemented. 

It is incumbent on the Democratic Party 
to fully fund and expand these acts in order 
to guarantee to every American child, the 
opportunity to achieve what is now an essen- 
tial ingredient of our society—an adequate 
education. 

It is also very apparent that urban life in 
America is decaying. Housing in our cities is 
substandard and scarce, automobiles choke 
our highways, and pollute our air, and the 
quality of life steadily deteriorates. 

We must act in the 1970's, to reconstruct 
and revitalize urban life. As I have reiterated 
before, it is incumbent upon us to reverse 
the depression in the housing industry. Last 
year, due to the Republican administration’s 
economic policies, housing starts dropped by 
40%. We must fully utilize the weapons 
available—the Housing Act of 1949 and the 
1968 Housing and Urban Development Act— 
to insure a decent home and suitable living 
environment for every American family. 

Furthermore, a comprehensive urban mass 
transportation system, encompassing present 
modes of transportation, as well as research 
into the future of urban transportation, 
must be adopted if we are to save our cit- 
ies from congested roads and massive air 
pollution. 

The Democratic Party must also take the 
lead in improving the quality of life for all 
Americans—whether they be urban or city 
dwellers. While the President's budget calls 
for $8 billion for anti-pollution measures, 
this is still not sufficient. 

We must make a firm commitment to clear 
our air and water of deadly pollutants and 
remove the solid wastes which have scarred 
our cities and countryside for all too long. 

We must adopt a program of greatly in- 
creased Federal outlays for research and de- 
velopment in all aspects of environmental 
control, while enlisting the aid of State and 
local governments, as well as private indus- 
try, to combat this pervasive problem. 

Grants to the States and local govern- 
ments and financial incentives, such as tax 
credits and subsidies to private industry, 
must be approved. 

And industry-wide regulations should be 
imposed by Congress if we are to effectively 
do the job. Until this commitment of Fed- 
eral resources, State and local cooperation 
and incentives for the private sector is fully 
implemented, we will not begin to solve 
this grave problem. 

The test is not whether we are moving 
in some areas to reorder priorities but 
whether we are moving quickly and de- 
cisively enough in attacking the pressing 
problems of the 1970's. 

The Democratic party, as the party of the 
people, must take the initiative to insure 
that we do move “quickly and decisively” 
in this regard. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CARL ALBERT, 
MAJORITY LEADER, U.S. House or REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON Na- 
TIONAL PRIORITIES OF THE DEMOCRATIC POL- 
Icy CoUNCIL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman, it is my intention this 
morning to direct my remarks exclusively to 
the one subject which I regard as being of 
paramount importance and overriding na- 
tional concern. This is the economic sick- 
ness which now afflicts this nation. I do so, 
not because of any lack of concern on my 


part over such vital and pressing problems 
as the extreme poverty which is the lot of 
millions of our fellow citizens, the acute and 
lethal environmental conditions calling for 
immediate and drastic action, or the multi- 
tudinous problems of housing, transportation 
and central city decay which are rapidly mak- 
ing life near intolerable in our great urban 
centers or the declining incomes of our rural 
citizens. Witnesses who follow me, I feel 
certain, will set forth for the Committee the 
alarming situation with which we are faced 
in these and many other vital domestic 
areas. I assure the Committee that I share 
the grave concern with which these ladies 
and gentlemen will view these problems and 
fully agree that the formulation of imag- 
inative and dynamic solutions for them must 
be accorded the highest priority. 

Nevertheless, I feel compelled to devote my 
testimony to our present unhappy and un- 
satisfactory economic performance. I do this, 
Mr. Chairman, because of a firm conviction 
that the titanic efforts which this nation 
will be called upon to make in order suc- 
cessfully to resolve our many problems can 
only prevail in the presence of a healthy 
expanding economy. Ours is far from being 
such today. The economic policies pursued 
by the Republican Administration during the 
past year have achieved the unenviable para- 
dox of full blown inflation coupled with a 
deepening economic recession. 

The cost of living (Consumer Price Index) 
increased by more than 7.6 points under the 
first year of Republican rule, the biggest an- 
nual rise since 1951. The President has 
sought to blame the results of his own par- 
ty’s inept policies on the previous Admin- 
istration. The truth of the matter however 
is that inflation has greatly increased under 
the Republicans. 

The worst inflationary rate under Demo- 
cratic Administration was 4.7 percent, in 
1968, and the average for the eight years was 
just over two percent. Under the first year of 
Republican rule, the inflationary rate has 
spurted upward sharply, averaging over six 
percent for the first Republican year. In- 
stead of slowing inflation as Republicans so 
confidently promised early in 1969, under 
Republican policies the rate was actually ac- 
celerated in the final quarter of 1969—a six 
percent rate in November, a 7.2 percent rate 
in December—and one of the biggest leaps 
ever seen in any index came in January when 
wholesale prices rose at an annual rate of 8.4 
percent. This greatest acceleration came a 
full year after Republicans assumed respon- 
sibility. Eggs, fruit and vegetables, meat, 
poultry and fish—the “market basket” foods 
that make up the meals of Americans—aver- 
aged a 4.8 percent increase in 1969, and rose 
even faster in the first two months of 1970. 
Medical care was 7 percent higher and insur- 
ance and financial (credit) cost rose 11.5 per- 
cent. This all means that the wage earner, 
the retired person, the widow, the house- 
wife—the millions who spent the bulk of 
their income on life’s necessities—bear the 
highest costs. 

This has occurred in large part because Mr. 
Nixon removed restraints on price increases 
by big industry only seven days after as- 
suming office, publicly announcing that the 
Federal Government would not intervene in 
pricing and wage determination. This gave 
concentrated industries the green light from 
the White House to get all the traffic would 
bear in price increases. The result: prices of 
many basic industry products rose an aver- 
age of four times as fast in Mr. Nixon's first 
year as in the previous eight Democratic 
years, and two to three times as rapidly in 
1969 as in 1968. For example, steel mill prod- 
ucts, used in thousands of items bought by 
U.S. consumers, increased in price 6.7 percent 
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in the first year of Republican administra- 
tion. This is almost as much as the 7.1 per- 
cent increase in the previous eight years com- 
bined, and three times as fast as the 2.2 
percent increase in the last Democratic year. 
And in addition to the whopping 1969 in- 
crease, rolled steel prices were hiked an 
additional 3 percent in January 1970. The 
basic raw materials prices jumped 11 percent 
in 1969, compared to a little over two percent 
in 1968, according to the New York Times. 
All of these whopping increases boost profits 
for the large corporations at the expense of 
the consumer—the little man who has to pay 
the higher prices. 

Mr. Chairman, the inflation of the past 
year has been joined in tandem with a rap- 
idly deteriorating economy. I therefore have 
become increasingly pessimistic of late that 
this nation is being subjected to a repetition 
of the economic history of the 1950's.. You 
will recall that during the eight years of the 
Eisenhower Administration, we experienced 
three recessions. When President Eisenhower 
took office in 1953, unemployment stood at 3 
percent. During the first Republican reces- 
sion year, 1954, unemployment rose to 5.5 
percent. During the second Republican re- 
cession in 1958 unemployment reached 7.6 
percent in August of that year. A third Re- 
publican recession commencing in 1960 re- 
sulted in unemployment reaching 6.7 percent 
in January 1961. 

The ill-advised medicine prescribed for the 
inflation of that period, a choking monetary 
policy, producing high interest rates and 
tight money, together with a bookkeeper’s 
balanced budget at all costs, produced acute 
economic stagnation. These cramped short- 
sighted economic policies resulted in a 
growth rate for the American economy which 
was exceedingly disappointing, dropping be- 
hind its potential by billions and billions of 
dollars. Its performance was inferior to that 
of many of the nations of Western Europe. 
Our growth rate during the closing years of 
the 1950’s compared unfavorably with even 
that of the Soviet Union. 

John F. Kennedy’s call during the 1960 
Presidential campaign to get the nation moy- 
ing came as a welcome breadth of fresh air 
into the dark and cobwebbed mausoleum to 
which eight years of Republican economics 
had consigned the American economy. 

President Kennedy was fully cognizant, as 
was his successor Lyndon B. Johnson, that 
this nation could not raise its standards oi 
education, raise its standards of health, raise 
its standards of housing, eliminate poverty, 
for that matter, accomplish any of the things 
which I believe all men of good will desire so 
as to produce a better life for our fellow men 
and for posterity, unless our national eco- 
nomic machine were free to operate at full 
throttle and with full efficiency at all times. 

Ours is a private enterprise economy. 
Under our system, if we are not to starve and 
begrudge the public sector of the economy, 
it is necessary that the private sector of the 
economy operate so as to produce the growth 
and resulting tax revenues required to sup- 
port the public sector. Government economic 
policy, whether it be fiscal or monetary, must 
have as its objective a rapidly expanding 
national growth. This cannot be done when 
we have unutilized resources. The most 
tragic, of course, of unutilized resources is 
manpower—namely, unemployment. The 
Committee is, I am sure, aware that unem- 
ployment now stands at 1 million higher 
than it did when President Nixon took office 
in January 1969. 

Economic policies pursued under Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson did get the 
country moving again. 

The Kennedy-Johnson era was a period 
of record-breaking economic prosperity 
which is impressive by almost any measure. 
The sluggish growth, and thrice-repeated re- 
cessions, of the period from 1953 through 
1960, gave way to uninterrupted expansion 
in national output and income. 
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Gross National Product—the value of our 
total output of goods and services grew by 
50 percent, more than double the percentage 
advance of the preceeding eight years. 

This 50 percent expansion of our real out- 
put reflected increased real purchases by 
consumers, by business and by government, 
which raised Americans’ living standards, 
with real personal consumption expanding 
by 45 percent, increased and modernized the 
productive capacity of American industry, 
with real business fixed investment increas- 
ing by 75 percent; met the public needs of 
our citizens with real purchases of State 
and local governments growing by 55 per- 
cent; strengthened our defense and the de- 
velopment of our nation through the expan- 
sion of real Federal Government purchases 
by 50 percent. 

This added production provided growing 
incomes for all groups of Americans. Total 
wages and salaries grew by 85 percent. 

The amount by which every man, woman 
and child benefited from this income can be 
seen by the growth in disposable income per 
person. Real per capita disposable income 
rose by almost 35 percent from 1961 to 1969. 

The expanding incomes of these eight 
years were enjoyed by all sectors of the econ- 
omy. Corporate profits after taxes doubled 
during this period, a 100 percent increase as 
contrasted with a 30 percent increase in the 
eight years preceding 1961. The farm sector, 
meanwhile, experienced a 29 percent growth 
in proprietors’ incomes, as contrasted with a 
20 percent drop in these incomes between 
1953 and 1960. 

The prosperous economy which yielded 
such substantial increase in income for our 
economy also provided employment for more 
than 11 million additional civilian workers 
between 1961 and 1968. Unemployment was 
cut in half. Twelve million Americans were 
lifted above the poverty level. 

Standing in stark contrast to the solid 
record of economic achievement attained 
under President Kennedy and Johnson is the 
dismal performance of the nation’s economy 
since President Nixon assumed office. A mil- 
lion more American workers are out of 
jobs since the Republican Administration 
took office. Unemployment has jumped from 
3.3 percent to 4.4 percent since Mr. Nixon 
became President, reaching 3.8 million un- 
employed. And millions more have had pay- 
checks reduced by loss of overtime and 
shorter work weeks. 

The epidemic of unemployment has had 
a broad impact on all groups of American 
workers. It has had its cruelest effect on the 
disadvantaged and the unskilled who can 
least afford to lose their paychecks but it has 
also affected many skilled and senior factory 
workers who have had job security during 
the Kennedy and Johnson Administrations, 
and the very threat of a growing epidemic 
has destroyed consumer confidence. People 
who have not been laid off so far have none- 
theless curbed their purchases of needed 
goods in their anxiety that they may be the 
next to catch the disease. Even manpower 
training programs have lost their effective- 
ness as a result of the weakening job mar- 
ket. At a time when business firms are forced 
to lay off their senior workers, they cannot 
realistically be expected to train and make 
room for the hard-core unemployed. The 
very promising JOBS program launched un- 
der President Johnson has been thrown in- 
to reverse. 

The first quarter of 1970 saw the sharpest 
drop in the Gross National Product since the 
Eisenhower recession in 1960. This was the 
second consecutive quarterly decline in GNP 
and represents positive proof that we are now 
in a recession. 

The Republican policies have caused the 
loss of over $150 billion in the stock market 
in one year, loses equivalent to the total an- 
nual expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment, excepting trust funds. The small and 
modest investor, including many who depend 
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on such investments for retirement and/or 
hoped for improvement in living standards, 
have seen dreams destroyed by the Nixon 
market. 

The same old outdated Republican eco- 
nomic policies, which brought a depression 
in the housing industry in 1957-58, are again 
demoralizing home builders. The Republican 
tight money policies have practically dried 
up the home mortgage market for the low- 
and middle-income home buyer. In the first 
Nixon year, home starts declined from 1.9 
million annual rate to less than 1.2 million. 
The need is for millions of new homes, and 
Congress set a goal of 2.6 million housing 
starts annually. There is little hope of ever 
approximating the Nation's needs under the 
Nixon policy of super-tight money. 

This then, Mr. Chairman, is the dismal 
record of economic performance which a 
mere fifteen months of Republican rule was 
bequeathed this nation, the worst inflation 
in two decades and the first recession since 
President Eisenhower left office. 

“Why,” I am sure the members of this 
Committee may ask, “is the Republican 
Party driven as if by an evil genie to pursue 
economic policies which have failed so miser- 
ably in the past?” Economically, these pol- 
icies produced three recessions during the 
1950's without successfully coping with in- 
flation; once again, today, they are obviously 
incapable of dealing either with inflation or 
recession. The 1953-54 recession helped cost 
the Republican Party control of the Congress 
in 1954, the 1957-58 recession was a major 
factor in the political debacle the G.O.P. ex- 
perienced in November 1958, and the 1960-61 
recession may very well have been the deci- 
sive factor which tilted the close 1960 Pres- 
idential election in favor of John F. Kennedy. 
What then possesses our Republican friends 
to pursue policies which have been clearly 
proven to be an economic disaster for the 
nation, and a political liability for them- 
selves. Mr. Chairman, I have become con- 
vinced that Republicans look at the economic 
facts of life through a prism which only 
permits them to view the American economy 
as conforming to what Adam Smith saw in 
18th century England—many small produc- 
ers competing in the marketplace for the 
favor of many buyers. In such a dreamlike 
world, if one restricts credit, the over- 
utilization of limited resources is reduced 
and thus inflationary pressures lessened. In 
such a world it is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable for the government to intervene to 
protect the consumer against price increases. 
This is solely the function of the natural 
workings of the market. 

This picture in the United States in 1970 
is of course a myth for much of the Ameri- 
can economy. Giant monopolies or semi- 
monopolies offer their goods to the Ameri- 
can people at prices determined not by the 
law of supply and demand but by adminis- 
trative fiat. These corporations have tremen- 
dous internal financial resources and enjoy 
private advantageous relationships with large 
lenders which make them totally immune 
from a restrictive monetary policy. Tight 
money however wrecks havoc in those areas 
of our economy still dependent on the clas- 
sical capital market. Its victims are the 
farmer in need of financing for next year’s 
crop, the small businessman needing credit 
from his local bank for inventory, the 
municipality or school board desirous of con- 
structing some socially-needed public fa- 
cility, or the home builder and home buyer. 
These are the people who are punished by 
tight money while the large corporations 
and the large financial institutions continue 
to prosper and reap unconscionable profits. 

They are free to do so because President 
Nixon has disdained the role of the people’s 
chief protector against administered price 
increases by the nation’s monopolies. Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson in contrast 
chose to employ, and with remarkable suc- 
cess, the great moral and symbolic power of 
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their office as a shield to protect the Ameri- 
can public against the type of unconscion- 
able price gouging which has been the order 
of the day for the past fifteen months. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is imperative 
that the Democratic Party establish as one 
or this nation’s foremost priorities the re- 
vitalization of the American economy, First, 
of course, and of no small importance, we 
should set forth for the American people 
the full record of this nation’s recent eco- 
nomic history. It is of utmost importance 
that the electorate be made fully cognizant 
of the stellar economic performance we at- 
tained during the Kennedy and Johnson 
Administrations, in contrast to the series 
of economic disasters which were the na- 
tion’s lot during the 1950’s. The phenomenal 
record of economic growth which we enjoyed 
from 1961 to 1969, while it should by no 
means satisfy us as a goal for the coming 
decade, was a very model of perfection in 
comparison with our unfortunate experiences 
in this area since January 1969. 

It is incumbent upon us however to do 
more than merely point with pride to past 
accomplishments or to decry Republican 
failures in the economic sphere. The Demo- 
cratic Party must in no uncertain terms 
advocate those policies which will achieve 
continued full employment throughout the 
coming decade. This nation is faced with 
both a rapidly growing labor force and in- 
creased productivity of a magnitude un- 
paralleled in the world’s history. If our Par- 
ty is to be identified in the minds of the 
voters with the future, we must advocate 
those policies necessary to get the economy 
moving once again. It is my view, and I 
urgently hope that this is shared by your 
Committee, that the President of the United 
States must once again assume the role of 
chief public defender on the part of the 
consumer against monopolistic price fixing. 
The Federal Government’s tremendous lever- 
age as the number one purchaser of goods 
and services must likewise be utilized in the 
fight against inflation. The powers of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Justice 
Department against monopolies, which have 
been shown to be not only irresponsible 
economically, but an inefficient drag in many 
sectors of the economy, must be reactivated. 

The Democratic Party must also call upon 
President Nixon to utilize the anti-inflation 
legislation for selective credit controls which 
the Congress authorized last year. If the 
President would but abandon his inexpli- 
cable and stubborn refusal to utilize this 
grant of authority, it would be possible to 
channel available credit into areas of high 
social priority such as housing and much 
needed community facilities. At the same 
time, the utilization of selective controls 
would make easier the abandonment of the 
present blunderbuss approach embodied in 
the current tight money policy. 

If the President persists in his refusal 
to exercise this authority it becomes even 
more imperative, in order to combat the re- 
cession, that he use the great powers of his 
office to force a relaxation of current mone- 
tary policy. The American farmer, small busi- 
nessman, home builder, as well as moderate- 
and low-income families, who must purchase 
the necessities of life on credit, can no longer 
in justice be asked to be shackled by tight 
money while large corporations are free to 
increase prices at will, and lenders enjoy all 
time high profits. The Democratic Party like- 
wise, must support a fiscal policy which, 
while prudent and rejecting waste and in- 
efficiency throughout the Federal establish- 
ment, insures the full employment we com- 
mitted this nation to in the Employment Act 
of 1946. 

We must support increased Government 
spending in the areas of health, education, 
and welfare, not only because expansion in 
these areas is vitally needed and long over- 
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due, but of equal importance, because public 
investment in these fields will help assure, 
as it did during the Kennedy-Johnson years, 
employment for all our citizens. Finally, 
Mr. Chairman, it is imperative that the 
Democratic Party continually strive for 
equity in our tax laws, and we aim at lighten- 
ing the burden of the tax load carried by 
our low- and moderate-income citizens. The 
more progressive, the less regressive our tax 
system is, the more we afford a maximum 
degree of justice and tax fairness. But it is 
certainly true and of equal importance that 
a more progressive tax system should make 
a major contribution toward sustained na- 
tional prosperity. 

In conclusion, may I say this, Mr. Chair- 
man, there has been considerable criticism 
of late about the quality of American eco- 
nomic development during the past decade. I 
share some of these views. We have polluted 
our streams. We have polluted our air. We 
have misused many of our God-given natural 
resources. And we must act to see that these 
matters do not continue. I reiterate, however, 
that unless the American economic machine, 
which already after a little over a year of 
Republican rule is giving clear evidence of 
rust and corrosion, is immediately redirected 
toward all out expansion and full employ- 
ment, this country will in the 1970's possess 
neither the resources nor the will to attain 
that improvement in the quality of American 
life which we all so earnestly desire. 
TESTIMONY OF HON. JOHN BRADEMAS BEFORE 

THE NATIONAL PRIORITIES COMMITTEE OF 

THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 

I welcome this opportunity to testify be- 
fore the National Priorities Committee of 
the Democratic National Committee. 

I wish to direct my remarks to one of the 
most critical areas in our national life— 
education. 

Since coming to Congress in 1959, I have 
had the privilege of serving on’ that Com- 
mittee of the House, Education and Labor, 
which has chief responsibility for writing ed- 
ucation legislation. It has been a source of 
great satisfaction to me, as a member of 
this Committee, to have played a part in 
writing the extraordinary record of Federal 
education legislation compiled in the last 
decade by Democratic-controlled Congresses 
under two Democratic Presidents. 

In particular today, I want to address my- 
self to the attitude toward education of 
President Nixon and of his Administration. 

For education—and the role of the Federal 
government in supporting it—has become a 
major battleground in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, and the Administration of Richard Nixon 
has become enemy territory for all those who 
seek to raise the quality of American educa- 
tion and increase access to it. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say with 
respect both to supporting funding of ex- 
isting Federal education programs and to 
supporting new programs which would meet 
urgent needs in American education that 
the Nixon Administration has been following 
a policy of malign neglect. 

Attorney General John Mitchell has urged 
the American people to judge the Adminis- 
tration by its actions, not its words. Apply- 
ing this standard to the Nixon record on ed- 
ucation can bring only one result—a failing 
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In the 1968 Presidential campaign, candi- 
date Nixon said in a telegram to the Ameri- 
can Association of Universities on October 
23: “When we talk about cutting the ex- 
pense of government—either Federal, state 
or local—the one area we can’t shortchange 
is education. .. .” 

Yet when Congress last year, in an extra- 
ordinary bipartisan action, voted with ma- 
jorities of both Democrats and Republicans 
in support, to add $1 billion to President 
Nixon's proposed budget for education for 
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fiscal year 1970, the President vetoed the bill 
as “inflationary.” 

In his veto statement, the President failed 
to tell the American people that, in his 
first budget request for education, he had 
asked nearly half a billion dollars less than 
Congress had appropriated for the preceding 
fiscal year. Nor did he acknowledge that 
the additional funds voted by Congress for 
& wide variety of important education pro- 
grams represented only about one-half of 
one percent of a total Federal budget of 
$200 billion. 

It should not be surprising that well over 
a year ago President-elect Nixon’s Task 
Force on Education, a group of top educa- 
tion authorities headed by Alan Pifer, Pres- 
ident of the Carnegie Corporation, named by 
the new President to counsel him on edu- 
cation policy for the income Administration, 
warned him in the most blunt terms: 

“Speaking candidly, we do not believe that 
President-elect Nixon, with all of his varied 
and high qualifications for office, would at 
present by most Americans be considered 
to have the kind of special concern for edu- 
cation that the times require.” 

The Nixon Administration's record on edu- 
cation since that initial admonition on the 
part of his own counselors seems aimed at 
proving the validity of their apprehensions. 

In addition to slashing the existing educa- 
tion budget and vetoing bipartisan efforts 
to assign education a higher priority on the 
nation’s agenda, the Nixon Administration 
has, in the last year and a quarter, opposed 
nearly every initiative in Congress—even 
initiatives which enjoyed the support of 
both Democrats and Republicans—to shape 
sound and effective programs in response to 
some of the most urgent problems in Amer- 
ican education today. 

Congress, with Democrats leading in near- 
ly every instance, has been creative and in- 
novative in developing thoughtful ap- 
proaches to meeting the pressing educa- 
tional needs. 

The Administration, on the other hand, 
has followed a policy of “no, no; not now; 
never; veto.” 

Here are some of the most obvious exam- 
ples of Congressional initiatives and Admin- 
istration obstructionism in the field of edu- 
cation. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

During the past decade, the Federal gov- 
ernment has assumed an increasingly larger 
burden of the cost of education in general 
and of higher education in particular. Federal 
investment in higher education has risen 
from a little over $1.1 billion in fiscal year 
1958 to about $4.6 billion in fiscal year 
1970. 

The reasons for this growth in Federal ex- 
penditures for higher education are many, 
and I shall cite only some of the most im- 
portant factors that have increased the fi- 
nancial needs of higher education. 

Enroliment in post-secondary institutions 
has risen from two and one half million 
students immediately after World War II to 
between seven and eight million today. This 
increase reflects a rise in the college age 
population as well as in the percentage of 
students who graduate from high school and 
enter post-secondary institutions, now about 
40 percent. Moreover, colleges and univer- 
sities are a means of social mobility for low 
income students, who now are entering such 
institutions in much greater numbers. 

To serve more students, institutions of 
higher education have had to expand their 
faculties and their facilities at the same time 
that salary increases, inflation, and other fac- 
tors have diminished their ability to pay for 
such expanded services. The financial needs 
of higher education will, for similar reasons, 
grow rapidly in the 1970's, requiring in- 
creases in Federal support. The President- 
elect’s own Education Task Force has docu- 
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mented the needs of higher education in the 
coming decade: 

“Among the most serious problems facing 
education in the nation is that of the fi- 
nancing of higher education. Viewed as a 
problem extending over the next decade, it 
is a matter of more than doubling the re- 
sources available to colleges and universities 
from the present $17.2 billion to approxi- 
mately $41 billion to provide places for an 
additional 3 million students, many of them 
from disadvantaged backgrounds, to start 
some 600 new institutions and to improve 
the quality of the entire enterprise.” 

In spite of this plea for urgent action, the 
President waited over a year even to send a 
message on higher education to Congress. 

In the meantime, his proposed budget for 
fiscal year 1971 would kill or drastically re- 
duce several programs vital to higher educa- 
tion in the United States, including: grants 
and loans for graduate and undergraduate 
academic facilities, aid to land grant col- 
leges, grants for basic library resources, and 
grants for foreign language and area studies. 

When finally last month the President did 
send his higher education message to Con- 
gress, he called for eliminating the present 
program of interest subsidies on bank loans 
to students, for cutting middle income stu- 
dents out of the National Defense Student 
Loan program, and for concentrating Federal 
assistance on students from families with 
very low incomes. 

The Nixon Administration's higher educa- 
tion proposal, by insisting that most students 
bear the major brunt of the cost of their 
higher education by assuming high interest 
market loans, could thus mean a tripling of 
the cost of college education for the students 
of middle income families. F 

Moreover, the Administration's requests for 
funds for low-income students are grossly 
inadequate. For example, institutional re- 
quests for the Educational Opportunity Grant 
program for fiscal year 1971 total about $245 
million while the Administration requested 
only $185.6 million. 

To cite other instances of the Administra- 
tion's inadequate requests for student finan- 
cial aid programs, the Administration budget 
for the National Defense Student Loan and 
College Work-Study Programs for fiscal years 
1970 and 1971 represented a net decrease of 
$34 million, This came at a time when col- 
leges and universities were seeking almost 
double the amount the Administration rec- 
ommended for these programs. 

In contrast, over a year ago, Congressman 
Ogden Reid (R-NY) and I introduced the 
Higher Education Bill of Rights, which is 
aimed at implementing the major recom- 
mendations of the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, headed by Clark Kerr. 
The Reid-Brademas bill, through substantial 
increases in student aid, would help signifi- 
cantly in making equal opportunity a reality 
in the United States. 

It would provide not only additional funds 
for the existing student aid programs, but 
also would create several institutional aid 
programs for starting community colleges 
and research, and for the general support of 
institutions enrolling large numbers of low 
income students. 

Almost every one of these proposals was 
among the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent-elect’s Task Force on Education. They 
reflect the assessment of need by leading 
spokesmen of the higher education com- 
munity. The recommendations have all been 
ignored in the Administration’s requests for 
higher education in 1970 and 1971 and in 
its proposals for 1972. 

The colleges and universities of America— 
like the students who attend them—are fac- 
ing serious financial trouble. As with student 
aid, so too with funds for construction of the 
classrooms, libraries, and laboratories needed 
for rapidly expanding enrollments, the policy 
of the Nixon Administration is to compel uni- 
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versity leaders to join the students at their 
friendly neighborhood banker to borrow the 
money they need at the present very high 
rates of interest. 

In regard to facilities, the President-elect’s 
Education Task Force urged the Administra- 
tion to make a review early in 1969 of the 
serious shortage of Federal loan and grant 
funds for higher education facilities “with 
a view to seeking emergency supplementary 
funds under the FY 1969 budget.” 

The Administration not only failed to ask 
for additional, “emergency” funds in 1969; 
it proposed for fiscal years 1970 and 1971 
the total elimination of grants and direct 
loans for construction of academic facilities. 
The Nixon Administration would provide as- 
sistance to institutions for construction only 
through a subsidized loan program, which 
was passed in October 1968, but which is 
not yet operational. In the long run, this 
program would cost the American taxpayer 
substantially more than a grant program for 
construction. Moreover, there is serious ques- 
tion whether a subsidized loan program will 
make it possible for many institutions to 
undertake the needed construction. Charles 
L. Wheeler, Chairman of the Association of 
Executive Directors of Higher Education 
Facilities Commissions, estimates that 75 
percent of private and many public insti- 
tutions will be unable to obtain loans under 
the subsidy program. 

The U.S. Office of Education estimates that 
enrollment in post-secondary educational 
institutions in the United States will in- 
crease by about a third between 1966 and 
1971, and the need for facilities has grown 
correspondingly. The problem of presently 
inadequate facilities, especially in public in- 
stitutions, will only be compounded by the 
Administration’s proposals. 

Another area in which Administration cut- 
backs seriously jeopardize our national edu- 
cational resources is the Federal program of 
support for foreign language and area studies 
authorized by NDEA Title VI. This program 
was begun in 1958, when American education 
came under close scrutiny after the first suc- 
cessful Russian satellite. Since that time, the 
Federal government has spent about $15 
million annually on this effort. 

The history of foreign studies is instruc- 
tive. During World War II, the U.S. Govern- 
ment discovered an abysmal lack of pro- 
grams for foreign language and area train- 
ing. Crash programs were undertaken, be- 
ginning in almost all cases from scratch. 
After World War IT and until the 1958 NDEA, 
support for language and area studies on 
university campuses came chiefly from foun- 
dations. By 1969 there were 400 language 
and area programs at our universities. 

The Federal aid under Title VI to 109 of 
these centers has made possible programs 
covering many major languages and several 
important areas never before adequately 
covered. 

For example, there has been dramatic im- 
provement in Russian and East European 
studies and in East Asian studies, particu- 
larly Japanese and Chinese. The Middle East 
is fairly well served, particularly in Arabic 
studies. 

However, programs for the study of other 
areas of the world are grossly under-repre- 
sented in the present centers, particularly 
South Asia and Southeast Asia. Professor 
John K. Fairbank, the noted scholar of Asian 
Studies at Harvard, has called our lack of 
scholarly competence on Vietnam “scandal- 
ous.” 

It is unthinkable to discontinue Federal 
support to those centers which have de- 
veloped capabilities in some areas and to fail 
to support language and area studies for 
areas largely ignored at present. 

The Nixon Administration has argued that 
NDEA Title VI is “outmoded” and ‘“‘unpro- 
ductive.” This conclusion is simply inaccu- 
rate. Indeed, as Professor Fairbank has 
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Stated: “If the (Federal) money disappears, 
you'll have far fewer people to teach the next 
generation of students, and our study of the 
(East Asian) area will be badly hurt.” 

The Administration requested only $6 mil- 
lion for NDEA Title VI in fiscal year 1971 as 
compared with $15.3 million in 1970, and 
would phase it out entirely in fiscal year 
1972. The amount requested for FY 1971 
would cut off all funding to half the centers 
presently supported and would cut by more 
than half the funds available to the re- 
mainder. 

The Administration has proposed that 
NDEA Title VI, the International Education 
Act, and other programs be funded through 
a National Foundation of Education, for 
which it has requested $200 million in 1972. 
But the foreign language and area studies 
centers are, of course, not assured of fund- 
ing under the proposed Foundation. To leave 
Such vital programs to an uncertain fate in 
the Administration’s proposal for 1972 is a 
poor solution, and the Administration offers 
only greatly reduced support for the centers 
in FY 1971. 

Government cutbacks for foreign area 
Studies come at the same time as foun- 
dations are withdrawing their support for 
area studies, which are more costly for a 
university to finance than the more tradi- 
tional disciplines. To curtail rather than ex- 
pand the Title VI program would thus crip- 
ple international studies presently being con- 
ducted in the United States. 

In summary, across the entire spectrum of 
higher education programs, the proposals of 
the Nixon Administrution represent a ma- 
jor shift in public policy and a dramatic 
retreat from an essential national respon- 
sibility—helping produce the educated men 
and women who are the most valuable nat- 
ural resource of any society. 

PRESCHOOL-CHILD DEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 

President Nixon’s Education Task Force 
said over a year ago: 

“We believe that nothing happening in 
American education today can be regarded 
as more important than early childhood pro- 
grams, and we regard as tragic the non- 
availability of these programs to some two- 
thirds of our children.” 

On February 19, 1969, President Nixon said: 

“So crucial is the matter of early growth 
that we must make a national commitment 
to providing all American children an op- 
portunity for beautiful and stimulating de- 
velopment during the first five years of life.” 

On April 19, 1969, just a year ago, HEW 
Secretary Robert Finch, in announcing the 
delegation of Head Start to the Office of 
Child Development, said, “Our purpose now 
is to strengthen and improve Head Start...” 

These statements naturally gave rise to ex- 
pectations that child development had been 
adopted as a major concern of the Admin- 
istration. 

But this has not been the case. 

Now, a year later, the Administration has 
announced not an increase but a cutback 
in funds for fiscal year 1971 from fiscal year 
1970 for the Head Start program. 

Still more to the point, perhaps, Admin- 
istration officials have testified in opposition 
to the Comprehensive Preschool Education 
and Child Day Care Act which I introduced 
in August 1969, together with Representa- 
tives Patsy Mink, Democrat of Hawaii and 
Ogden Reid, Republican of New York. 

Essentially, our bill opens up child devel- 
opment programs to all children, not just 
to the disadvantaged, although the proposal 
requires that they be given priority. The 
distinguished child development authority, 
Dr. Uri Bronfenbrenner of Cornell Uni- 
versity, described the Brademas-Mink-Reid 
bill as the “most scientifically sound, prop- 
erly comprehensive, and socially urgent yet 
proposed in this area.” 
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In the bill we have sought to eliminate 
the old divisions that have existed among 
so-called “day care programs,” “preschool 
education programs,” and “child health pro- 
grams.” Instead, we have concentrated on 
comprehensive programs of child develop- 
ment. In brief, all qualifying early childhood 
programs must contain comprehensive physi- 
cal and mental health services, food an nu- 
tritional services, specialized social services to 
involve parents in the child’s development, 
and a substantial educational component. 
The bill will allow broad sponsorship of early 
childhood programs by industry, community 
action agencies, local educational agencies, 
and public and private nonprofit agencies. 

Several statistics highlight the need for 
Congressional action in the early childhood 
field. There are over 5 million preschool chil- 
dren in the United States whose mothers 
must work, yet day care is now available for 
less than 15 percent of them. 

Three million mothers are rearing their 
children in fatherless homes; nearly two 
million of these mothers are the sole pro- 
viders for their children. About 32 million 
women are working, and many of them are 
supporting themselves, or together with their 
husbands, are supporting their families. Yet, 
only 2 percent of these women make use of 
group day care facilities. 

The Administration nonetheless has con- 
fined its support for early childhood pro- 
grams to the day care component of the 
Family Assistance Act passed this month by 
the House. While this is certainly a step 
forward, the day care program in the welfare 
reform bill excludes literally millions of chil- 
dren of preschool age. 

House hearings have recently been com- 
pleted on the Brademas-Mink-Reid bill, and 
I am hopeful that Congressional initiatives 
here—so clear and urgent is the need for 
action in the early childhood field—will over- 
come the opposition of the Nixon Adminis- 
tration. 

ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 


Democrats in Congress, Senators Jackson, 
Muskie, and Nelson, and Congressmen Din- 
gell, Farbstein, and Reuss, have led the fight 
for measures to combat pollution and protect 
the environment. Yet I venture to say—and 
I do not think any champions of clean air, 
land and water would disagree—that if we 
are to be able to make substantial advance 
in meeting the ecological crisis, we are going 
to need a citizenry informed and educated 
about the whole spectrum of issues that are 
called environmental. We are going to need 
as well changes in basic attitudes toward the 
environment and man's place in it. 

In an effort to stimulate education about 
the environment, I have introduced in Con- 
gress the Environmental Quality Education 
Act—a bill that would authorize Federal 
funds to support elementary and secondary 
courses in environmental studies, adult edu- 
cation and community services on ecology, as 
well as curriculum development and teacher 
training in environmental studies. 

Every witness—except one—during our 
current hearings on this proposal has strong- 
ly endorsed it, as have environmental experts 
and ecologists across the country. 

There was some reason to think, partic- 
ularly in light of the enormous rise in aware- 
ness of the environmental crisis at the 
present time, that the Nixon Administration 
would give strong support to the Environ- 
mental Quality Education bill, a proposal 
which enjoys bipartisan support in the House 
of Representatives. Its co-sponsors are Con- 
gressmen Brademas (D-Ind.), Scheuer (D- 
N-Y.), Reid (R-N-Y.), and Hansen (R-Idaho). 

In recent speeches, President Nixon has 
said it is “now or never” on measures to pro- 
tect the environment; Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Robert A. Finch has 
warned, “we mean business” on environ- 
mental education; and James E. Allen, As- 
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sistant Secretary of HEW and U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, previously has called 
for “legislation for Federal initiatives in en- 
vironmental education.” 

Yet on April 21, on the eve of Earth Day, 
Mr. Allen testified, speaking for the Nixon 
Administration, against the environmental 
education bill. He opposed it as unnecessary. 

Under questioning, the Commissioner ad- 
mitted that the Task Force on “nvironment/ 
Ecology in the U.S. Office of Education has a 
staff of only three, backed by some students 
two consultants, and no specific budget. Yet 
the Citizen’s Advisory Committee on En- 
vironmental Quality, headed by Laurence S. 
Rockefeller, sharply criticized as inadequate 
the environmental programs of the Office of 
Education. 

Once again, the Nixon Administration has 
not heeded the recommendations of its own 
advisors, 

Once again, now in the field of environ- 
mental education, the Nixon Administration 
has gone on record in opposition to Congres- 
sional initiatives for educational resources 
which the nation sorely needs. 


DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION 


In early 1969, Congressman Lloyd Meeds 
(D-Wash.) introduced the Drug Abuse Edu- 
cation Act, aimed at helping to educate 
Americans, especially school children about 
the dangers of the abuse of drugs. 

The Select Subcommittee on Education, 
which I chair, held extensive hearings on the 
Meeds bill, which has over 80 co-sponsors in 
the House, both Democrats and Republicans, 

The witnesses were overwhelmingly in sup- 
port of the bill—with one exception. The 
Nixon Administration testified, in spite of 
voluminous evidence to the contrary, that 
this measure to help teach young Americans 
about the dangers of drugs was unnecessary. 

In October 1969 the House of Representa- 
tives passed the Drug Abuse Education bill 
on a unanimous roll call vote. The bill now 
awaits Senate action. 

The Nixon Administration, with all its 
rhetoric about combating drug abuse, has 
not yet reversed its opposition to a soundly 
conceived effort to attack this grave problem 
through one essential instrument—educa- 
tion. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In at least four major respects the Nixon 
Administration has made serious retrench- 
ments in the critical field of elementary and 
secondary education: 

1. By ignoring the recommendations of its 
own task forces and advisory commissions to 
provide more funds to the nation’s schools; 

2. By both sharp cutbacks in and elimina- 
tion of Federal money for programs essential 
to hard-pressed schools; 

3. By attempting to cloak its opposition to 
adequate financial support for schools by 
calling for research instead; 

4. By moving from a policy of all deliberate 
speed to a policy of all deliberate slow-down 
in school desegregation. 

Here are just a few examples of the ways 
in which the Nixon Administration has 
sounded a call for the Federal government to 
retreat from the historic beginnings repre- 
sented by the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, which was made pos- 
sible by the cooperation of a Democratic 
President and a Democratic Congress. 


Urban education 


President Nixon has ignored the findings 
of his own Task Force on Urban Education 
whose report the Nixon Administration has 
sought to suppress because it recommended 
assigning a high national priority to the 
needs of urban education. 

The task force, headed by Dr. Wilson C. 
Riles, then Director of the Division of Com- 
pensatory Education for the California State 
Department of Education, documented the 
financial crisis in city schools and urged the 
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creation of a new urban education program 
to increase Federal aid to schools in cities 
of 100,000 or more population by $5-$7 bil- 
lion annually. 

The Administration has ignored this report 
of its own advisors and has asked for more 
research, as if research alone were a viable 
alternative to more funds and more effective 
programs to meet the crisis in urban edu- 
cation, 

The President has established a Commis- 
sion on School Finance “to help States and 
communities to analyze the fiscal plight of 
their public and nonpublic schools. We must 
make the nation aware of the dilemmas our 
schools face. ...”’ 

The Commission will reveal only what we 
already know, and what the President’s Task 
Force on Urban Education has already care- 
fully documented. The Commission is the 
Administration's substitute for acting on the 
recommendations of the Riles Task Force 
greatly to increase funds for elementary and 
secondary education, for teachers, counselors, 
equipment and curriculum planning. 

Of course, more knowledge of what is ef- 
fective in education is essential, but research 
is no substitute for adequate funding for 
education programs that are needed now. 
Moreover, aS many educational authorities 
appearing before my subcommittee have 
made abundantly clear, intelligent evaluation 
of on-going programs constitutes an indis- 
pensable form of research, and we must do a 
far better job of research in education and 
of implementing the results of that research. 
Indeed, I have introduced legislation to im- 
plement the National Institute of Education. 

The Administration has been using the 
watchword of research not so much because 
of its importance to improving the effective- 
ness of education but rather as a pretext for 
refusing to invest significant amounts of 
money in education programs. 


School desegregation 


The most accurate characterization of Pres- 
ident Nixon's March 24, 1970, statement on 
school desegregation came from the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission, a non-partisan group 
chaired by my own distinguished constituent, 
the Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., 
President of the University of Notre Dame. 

The Civil Rights Commission declared that 
the President's message may signal “a major 
departure from the policy of moving toward 
integrated schools”. 

The studies of Dr. James Coleman of Johns 
Hopkins University, conducted for the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, point out that 
integration of schools can have a decisive and 
positive effect on improving the quality of 
education for minority students. 

Yet President Nixon has gravely abdicated 
leadership for achieving integrated schools. 

In his school desegregation message of 
March 24, the President drew a sharp dis- 
tinction between de jure and de facto seg- 
regation—a distinction which the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights has pointed out can- 
not, in many instances, be reconciled with 
the circumstances that give rise to segregated 
schools. 

And this is a distinction which Dr. Cole- 
man has said ignores, in every instance, the 
effects of segregation on children attending 
Segregated schools. In his April 21, 1970, 
testimony before the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Equal Educational Opportunity, Dr. 
Coleman said, “There is no distinction be- 
tween ‘de jure’ and ‘de facto’ segrega- 
ion ... The effect of segregation on children 
is quite independent of its origin.” 

Furthermore, seizing on this distinction 
between de jure and de facto segregation, the 
President has indicated that he will spend 
$1.5 billion over the next two years both to 
assist school systems under court orders to 
end de jure segregation, and to upgrade 
schools confronted with de facto segregation. 

What the President has failed to indicate 
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publicly is whether he will assist the volun- 
tary efforts of both Southern and Northern 
schools in reducing de facto segregation by 
voluntary busing, zoning, and redistricting. 

The leadership of Presidents Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson was based on a policy 
of “all deliberate speed” in school desegrega- 
tion; the Supreme Court, in the recently de- 
cided case, Aletander v. Holmes County Board 
of Education, decreed that dual school sys- 
tems must end “at once” rather than with 
“all deliberate speed”; yet President Nixon’s 
policy now appears to be one of “all deliberate 
delay” and “minimum feasible integration.” 

Clearly President Nixon is determined to 
pursue his “Southern Strategy” at all costs— 
even at the cost of providing good education 
for all schoolchiidren of our country. 


REORDERING NATIONAL PRIORITIES—-FUNDING 
FOR EDUCATION IN GENERAL 


Funding for elementary and secondary 
programs is only one example of the larger 
picture. 

In the last weeks of 1969, Congress took 
unprecedented action to shift our priorities 
to domestic needs. For the first time in many 
years, the House took the hatchet to mili- 
tary spending, cutting $5.3 billion from the 
Administration’s request of over $75 billion, 
and Congress slashed foreign aid funds. 

Congress also voted $800 million in funds 
for FY 1970 for fighting water pollution— 
nearly four times the amount President 
Nixon requested. 

In contrast, one of President Nixon’s first 
acts was to reduce education funds to $3.2 
billion, $450 million below the amount Con- 
gress appropriated for fiscal 1969 and $368 
million below the budget recommended by 
President Johnson. Moreover, Nixon’s budget 
for education was less than 40% of the $8.9 
billion authorization level. 

Much of the education community, ex- 
pressing deep alarm at the President’s 
actions, joined to form an emergency com- 
mittee for the full funding of education 
programs. In support of this outcry from edu- 
cators, Congress passed an amendment in- 
troduced in the House by Rep. Charles 
Joelson (D-N.J.), which would increase edu- 
cation funds by $1.1 billion over the Nixon 
budget. The Administration vigorously op- 
posed the Joelson amendment and threatened 
not to spend the money appropriated.. Con- 
gress, unabashed by the President’s threats, 
passed the amendment, which led to the 
President's vetoing the HEW appropriations 
bill, (Only a few weeks later, President Nixon 
was strangely silent when the House added 
to the military procurement authorization 
an unbudgeted $1 billion for naval ship- 
building.) 


SUPPRESSION OF ADMINISTRATION REPORTS ON 
EDUCATION 


Not only has the Nixon Administration 
been unwilling to support either Democratic 
or bipartisan initiatives in Congress in the 
field of education, it has been unwilling to 
follow the advice of its own task forces and 
commissions, 

The President’s task forces on education 
have recommended both constructive new 
programs and more adequate funding for 
present programs, but the Administration 
has persistently suppressed or delayed the 
release of these reports. 

The President-elect’s Education Task 
Force Report was never released, On March 12, 
1969, after the Report had been summarized 
in an issue of the Chronicle of Higher Edu- 
cation, I placed the full text of the Report 
in the Congressional Record. 

The Report of the Administration’s Edu- 
cation Task Force was bottled up in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and it was made publicly available 
only when Congressman Cohelan of Califor- 
nia placed it in the Congressional Record on 
January 19-20, 1970. 
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The Administration also blocked release of 
the report of a special committee in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
on Easing Tensions in Education, named by 
Commissioner Allen and headed by Dr. 
Gregory Anrig, who had been Director of the 
Division of Equal Education Opportunity in 
HEW. 

In addition, the Administration held up for 
months a report prepared in 1969 by the 
Commission on Instructional Technology 
headed by former U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Sterling McMurrin. 

It is not surprising that the Nixon Admin- 
istration would be reluctant to release all 
these reports. Each called for Presidential 
leadership in education. 


A WORD IN CONCLUSION 


Democrats can justifiably be proud of the 
splendid record of achievement of Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congresses in writing legis- 
lation to support American education—a 
record written during the Presidencies of 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson, 
both Presidents genuinely dedicated to the 
support of education, 

The Administration of President Nixon, on 
the other hand, is seeking to dismantle the 
structure of Federal support for education in 
the United States by: 

1. Opposing adequate funding of educa- 
tion programs at every level; 

2. Seeking to eliminate a number of essen- 
tial existing programs; 

3. Suppressing or ignoring the recommen- 
dations of its own advisory commissions for 
more adequate support of education; 

4. Opposing initiatives in Congress, most 
of them led by Democrats, but some by both 
Democrats and Republicans, for creative 
ways of meeting urgent educational needs; 
and 

5. Disguising its hostility to education be- 
hind the slogan of “we don’t know enough 
about what works, so let’s do nothing.” 

In short, it is a fair conclusion that no 
Administration has, on the record of actions, 
not words, proved so hostile to American 
education and to Federal support of educa- 
tion as has the Administration of Richard 
Nixon. 

Congress—and Democrats in Congress par- 
ticularly—will have to continue to provide 
vigorous leadership if education is to achieve 
the high place on the agenda of our national 
priorities that it deserves. 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN BROCK ADAMS, 
WASHINGTON STATE, SEVENTH DISTRICT, BE- 
FORE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PRIORITIES, 
DEMOCRATIC PoLicy COUNCIL, APRIL 29, 
1970 

THE FIGHT AGAINST CRIME 


The size and intensity of crime in any 
society can always be directly related to the 
faults of that society. The kind and type of 
anti-social activity will vary according to the 
faults of a particular society. The degree of 
threat to the continuation of the civilization 
will depend upon the structure of society, 
the violence of those attacking it, and the 
response made by those interested in pre- 
serving the civilization. 

Many members of the Democratic Party 
have been placed on the defensive in dealing 
with the problem of violent crime in our 
cities’ streets because they have struggled 
many years to create a society with true 
social justice and from bitter experience, 
they know that brutal, unfair, enforcement 
of criminal law has been used as a method 
of maintaining an unjust status quo by pre- 
venting social change, Therefore, as violent 
home and street crime began to rise with 
the creation of the crowded, poor conditions 
in the core of our central cities their re- 
sponse was to either deny that the crime 
rate was really rising (arguing that it only 
meant more crimes were reported) or to 
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Stress that the only need was for adequate 
social programs to correct the underlying 
social ills that were causing poverty and 
segregation in our cities. 

Many of us point out that this approach 
only dealt with the structure of society as it 
causes crime. This did not deal with the vio- 
lence that exists in the city (which cannot 
be corrected soon enough by social pro- 
grams) and it also ignored giving enough 
help to those who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of responding to the violent 
acts—namely, those who work in the system 
of criminal justice. 

The program which I propose today to the 
Committee is to deal with violent home and 
Street crime by recognizing the violence 
which exists in our cities (which is already 
recognized by the American public) and to 
deal with this by pointing out what should 
be done with the criminal law system. The 
alternative to this type of program is to re- 
treat into a dark era of repressive legislation 
enforced by dictatorial methods which may 
produce order for a short period of time but 
will eventually cause our nation to be di- 
vided in bitterness and to lose its dream 
which has given hope to the people of this 
nation and the world. 


I. Where it all starts 


For many, many years, the American pub- 
lic has relegated the criminal law system 
and the handling of society's failures to the 
dust bin of neglect. The Wickersham Report 
in 1931 pointed out that the American sys- 
tem of criminal justice was breaking down. 
The Presidential Crime Report of 1968 clearly 
indicates that things have continued to de- 
teriorate since the earlier report. We do not 
need anymore studies on this matter. We 
need immediate action to strengthen the 
system we have and research to improve it, 

In trying to determine where it all starts, 
we must first consider the young. Assault, 
rape, mugging, and other violent crimes are 
increasingly being committed by those thir- 
teen to eighteen years of age and we know, 
too, that a great percentage of our violent 
offenders come from the ghetto. Until we 
can eliminate the brutalizing effects of the 
ghetto on the child, this will continue to be 
so, but we cannot simply infer from this that 
violent, juvenile crime is caused by poverty. 
This answer is as simple as it is untrue. We 
do not know the catalyst which causes crime. 
We do know, however, some things about 
how crime starts. 

The youthful offender begins criminal ac- 
tivity for a number of reasons—most of 
which are caused by the crunch of a modern, 
urban society. 

A set of hopes and expectations are spread 
before him at a very young age by television, 
radio and the mobility afforded by modern 
transportation. 

He finds as he grows into adolescence that 
his ability to meet these expectations is 
severely limited by his family background, 
his inability to get a good education, and 
often, the color of his skin. 

He becomes increasingly aware of the 
better lives his fellow citizens in the sub- 
urbs have. He is surrounded by wealth but 
does not share in it. 

The deterrents to committing crime de- 
crease as he realizes how little he has to 
lose if he is caught. He does not have a 
regular Job, owns no home, has no stable 
family background, and probably will not be 
punished the first two or three times he is 
sent to juvenile court. 

He has the eternal sense of rebellion of the 
young and new against the old and estab- 
lished without the traditional pressures of a 
stable middle-class society to inhibit him. 
Young men and women who grow up in the 
city with these problems also learn as they 
grow older about “selective law enforcement’ 
or the “system” or the “slicks versus the 
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squares” or whatever else you want to call it. 
Many law-abiding citizens of the United 
States do not know what “selective law en- 
forcement” means, They are unfamiliar with 
the accommodation which has grown up 
between police departments and illegal ele- 
ments in the so-called “tough” sections of 
our cities. “Selective law enforcement” means 
that certain laws will be enforced in a dif- 
ferent fashion from one area of the city to 
another. 

Without going into detail, I would point 
out that in addition to the young, those in- 
volved in the organized crimes of drugs, 
prostitution, gambling, after-hours liquor 
and similar socially prohibited crimes en- 
courage the creation of “selective law en- 
forcement” neighborhoods and then feed on 
these neighborhoods which are then in- 
volved in a vicious cycle. Families living in 
these conditions are forced to exist in an en- 
tirely different culture than are more fortu- 
nate citizens. Children become brutalized by 
this environment. They turn to crime and a 
new cycle and a new generation begins, only 
each time, the cycle is widened and crime is 
deeper and more violent. As the poor popula- 
tion of the city is jammed more and more 
into crowded conditions and the total pop- 
ulation increases, the problem accelerates. 
Where once only small areas in the central 
core of cities were involved, now the blight 
has begun to move rapidly throughout the 
entire central portions of our major cities. 

To say that people in the affected areas do 
not support the police department in the 
same fashion as those citizens living in more 
affluent sections, is simply a truism which 
means nothing. It ignores, for example, the 
basic problem faced by the criminal law sys- 
tem with the police department in the fore- 
front trying to change the pattern of years 
and enforce the law equally in all parts of 
the city. The old law enforcement standards 
do not change easily and neither do the at- 
titudes in the community in which they exist. 
It is easy to blame central area citizens for 
their lack of enthusiasm. It is also easy to 
accuse the police of brutality. But neither 
approach faces the fundamental problems 
standing in the way of law enforcement pat- 
terns in those neighborhoods. Many more 
officers are needed and they must be careful- 
ly trained to understand the changes they 
will be required to bring about. In addition, 
we must examine our laws to determine 
whether the police should be required to en- 
force certain moral standards which have 
been written into law and which basically 
involve consensual crimes or whether an- 
other agency should deal with these crimes 
and leave the police free to deal with violent 
crime. 

It is much easier to patrol a predomi- 
nantly white, well-to-do suburb where the 
citizenry have a financial and personal stake 
in their area and are generally cooperative, 
than to patrol downtown, predominantly 
poor neighborhood, where many citizens have 
not been able to accumulate property, have 
intense family problems, do not relish their 
day to day existence and have suffered under 
discrimination for years. These citizens have 
been conditioned for many years to believe 
that they must live with varying types of 
criminal activity and that criminal justice 
really does not mean what it says. 

Il. Stopping violent home and street crime 

Stopping violent home and street crime 
does not involve a conflict with civil liber- 
tarians on most issues such as confessions, 
wiretapping, technical rulings on evidence. 
It also is not solved by the cheap solutions 
offered by the “law and order” advocates. The 
person who has committed a violent crime 
on the street or burglarized a house is not 
deterred by a wiretapping law, preventive 
detention or a “no knock” search warrant. 
The other repressive legislation so dramati- 
cally espoused by the “law and order” advo- 
cates involves cheap ineffective politics which 
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diverts the public from the real answers. A 
lawbreaker is deterred or caught and society 
is protected by making our present criminal 
law system work. 

The American system of criminal justice 
has four major parts. First, a civilian- 
controlled police force, depending to a great 
extent for its effectiveness upon citizen co- 
operation. Second, a determination of fact as 
to guilt or innocence by a court system, by 
having the dispute as to this fact determined 
by an adversary proceeding before a judge 
with a portion of society (the Jury) making 
the final determination of guilt or innocence. 
Third, a correctional process with a judge 
first making a determination as to the cor- 
rection of the individual (the sentence) and 
thereafter either institutional care or pro- 
bation. Fourth, a rehabilitation process to 
move the convicted individual back into 
society either by work within an institution, 
through a parole process, the use of a half- 
way house, case worker supervision, or some 
other form of readjustment to society. 

This system may be compared to the four 
parts of an electric light system which runs 
from a socket in the wall, through a cord, 
up a lamp stand, and then to a light bulb. 
If any one part—the socket, cord, lamp stand 
or bulb—does not work, then the light does 
not go on. As one part of the system begins 
to burn out, the lamp flickers, giving a 
warning that something is wrong. This is 
what the crime statistics are doing today. 
During the process of burning out through 
an overload, it is the same as our judicial 
system being over burdened. There is a great 
deal of heat (speeches) and smoke (excuses) 
and very little light (justice). The light be- 
comes dimmer and dimmer and finally goes 
out, This is what has happened in most of 
our central cities so far as our justice system 
is concerned. The key solution is that the 
whole system must work. You can change 
the light bulb if the socket is worn out, but 
if the cord is faulty or the stand is broken, 
the system fails. 

One part after another of our criminal 
law system has broken down and each time 
we have patched one part so it works a little 
bit and then forgotten it. The result is that 
the system never becomes strong and soon 
breaks down again. At the present time, we 
are concentrating upon the most visible part 
of the system—the police department. The 
problem is that if we do not rehabilitate our 
courts as well as provide actual rehabilitative 
institutions which make transition back into 
the community a reality, crime will continue 
to increase as more young people move into 
it and past offenders rotate back into the 
system. We must improve the total judicial 
system by providing enough well-trained 
police and by making certain that process is 
available so that everyone obtains an imme- 
diate and fair trial with fair and even-handed 
determination of whether a man should be 
placed in prison to protect society or released 
because he can live in society. This also 
makes it essential that we have the institu- 
tions where men have a chance to be reha- 
bilitated and have the social programs avail- 
able to give these persons a chance to return 
to society. Without this, we cannot stop the 
rising crime rate. We will not protect our 
society. And we will not have justice. 

This sounds so easy that many probably 
wonder why it doesn't simply happen. It 
doesn’t happen because the American pub- 
lic thinks of the police department, the 
courts, and the institutions as people “over 
there” who are outside of society doing a 
nasty job but are expected to do it in the 
best possible fashion with the smallest 
amount of money. Those who live day to day 
in the system for having committed a crime 
against society, do not vote and their lobby 
ranks very low in terms of obtaining the 
funds necessary to give them a chance to 
return to society. Finally, there are always 
great numbers of political figures ready to 
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cry “law and order” and to offer cheap solu- 
tions for difficult problems, such as mete out 
mandatory sentences (even though there are 
no institutions to place the men in), make 
the courts operate more efficiently, (there is 
a great deal of merit to making the courts 
operate more efficiently but there has to be 
enough courts to match the intensity of 
change in the number of people and the 
quality of their life in American cities), or 
pass a massive anti-crime bill with many 
repressive features in it (the majority of 
which do not even touch violent crime but 
sound very good in isolated cases). 

The solution to mounting violent crime 
must come from the Democratic Party which 
understands that people are not statistics 
and that money, manpower, and motivation 
stop crime rather than slogans, bumper 
Strips, or simple-minded, repressive legisla- 
tion. I have proposed that next year the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration of 
the Department of Justice which was created 
by the Safe Streets Act be funded to the 
amount of $1 billion. I have further sug- 
gested that categories be established within 
this to be certain that at least a portion of 
the money is devoted to the court system 
and a substantial portion devoted to the cor- 
rectional institutions as well as requiring 
that a portion of the money be used for 
police departments for payment of salaries, 
education of men, as well as for police hard- 
ware—such as tanks, tear gas, and new exotic 
types of equipment. 

I am informed by the House Judiciary 
Committee members that the response of 
the Department of Justice has been that 
this amount of money could not be effi- 
ciently spent next year in the law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice part of our so- 
ciety. How foolish this is. In the City of 
New York alone, in the last election, all the 
major candidates agreed that a minimum 
of 3,000 new policemen were needed. To 
equip, supervise and pay a man to belong 
to the police department will cost New York 
approximately $13,000. To put 3,000 addi- 
tional men in New York City will cost $39,- 
000,000. Yet, the Nixon Administration re- 
quest for total federal assistance to our 
criminal law system in FY 1971 is only $480 
million. Of this figure only $30,496,000 would 
be allocated to the entire State of New 
York—$8.5 million less than the cost of the 
additional police officers in a single city. 
Under my proposal for one billion dollars, 
the whole State of New York would receive 
approximately $65 million, an amount that 
would not even meet the problems of ju- 
venile crime, drug addiction and new offi- 
cers for the City of New York. For the At- 
torney General to say that the Department 
of Justice could not spend more than 3480 
million in FY 1971 is absurd. 

I believe the Democratic Party should also 
serye notice on the Nixon Administration 
that we not only intend to ask for $1 billion 
next year to be spent on the criminal law 
system, but also we are looking toward a 
goal of matching on a 50-50 basis the pres- 
ent expenditures on the criminal law sys- 
tem made by the local units of government 
in the United States. The best estimates 
we have are that $5 billion a year is spent 
on the American criminal law system by all 
of the various governments involved at the 
local level. I would propose that within five 
years, escalating at a rate of $1 billion per 
year, we plan by the year 1975 to spend $5 
billion a year to bring America’s system of 
justice up to date and that we spend that 
sum of money for each year until our cities 
are safe enough that our programs of social 
welfare and assistance can work without the 
threat of fear and violence destroying them. 

I am very tired of those who live in small 
towns or in safe suburbia constantly criticiz- 
ing the violence of the major cities and yet 
taking money from the federal government 
for their programs and refusing to support 
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the cities in the programs which they need 
in order that they may survive. The system 
of criminal justice is part of these cities’ 
needs, I say I am tired of this because over 
70% of our people now live in central cities 
or in immediately surrounding suburbs which 
will soon be affected by the crime rate. 

I believe that if we can establish an es- 
calating program which started at less than 
$1 billion and finally went over $5 billion 
per year to make a voyage to the moon, we 
can, in our own society, spend the same 
amount of money to make a journey into an 
era of domestic peace. 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE GEORGE P. 
MILLER, DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
APRIL 29, 1970 
Mr Chairman, I am happy to be here to 

express my views on our national priorities, 

especially with regard to the National Space 

Program as it is conducted by the National 

Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

At the outset, let me emphasize that the 
solutions to the vast majority of our domestic 
and international problems are either based 
on, or rely heavily upon, our tremendous re- 
sources in science and technology. This fact 
cannot be viewed as a static reality or ac- 
cepted as a complacent assumption, We must 
be acutely aware that today’s problems must 
involve today’s technologies. Further, Ameri- 
cans must echo that truism as far into the 
future as we can project. 

It therefore becomes immediately apparent 
thaj the excellence to which our national ob- 
jectives today and in the future are resolved 
is directly the product of the superior science 
and technology we are able to achieve. 

In this regard, it is my firm conviction 
that the national space program has become 
one of the major contributors over & very 
wide range of scientific disciplines to the un- 
precedented degree of scientific and tech- 
nological capabilities that now reside in the 
Government and in the private sector. If 
we couple the unique American forte of man- 
aging very large enterprises with those ca- 
pabilities, it is hard indeed to conceive of any 
tangible realistic situation that could defy 
the application of those resources, if we as 
Americans have the will and determination 
to apply them. The space program epito- 
mizes as an outstanding example the asser- 
tion of the national will. 

We have reached a plateau in our program 
of space exploration. It is one upon which 
we are assembling the existing resources and 
the talents for man’s next assault upon space 
operations, the space station and the space 
shuttle. It is also an emotional plateau for 
the American people as they view the pro- 
gram. The early flush of excitement and 
glamour—to a certain degree a comparatively 
superficial reaction—over the first successes 
of the astronauts has diminished. The tense 
and fear-filled days of Apollo 13 has no doubt 
re-elevated the mutual personal involvement 
in our manned spaced program. But that too 
will diminish. 

But we know in Congress that the space 
program is founded upon a much more sub- 
stantial and profound basis than the mere 
adventure of going into space, with men and 
spacecraft. Our purpose is based on the grim 
reality born of bitter, hard national experi- 
ence that the United States cannot afford 
to be inferior or second best in any major 
field of science and technology, which the 
space program represents. We have achieved 
superiority. The record in every type of space 
operations proves that. It is also unquestion- 
able that such superiority must remain 
dynamic, viable, and visible to the rest of 
the world. Hence, a prudent, well planned, 
evenly progressive program must be main- 
tained and continued through Congressional 
support to be part of our national objectives 
and policy. 

With regard to the manned space flight 
program, shortly after the stunning success 
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of Apollo 11 and Neil Armstrong’s epic first 
step upon the moon, I made my position very 
clear. We heard talk of “on to Mars” and 
“let’s duplicate the moon walk on Mars some 
time in the 1970's.” These statements, some 
by the national leadership, I know stemmed 
from the great enthusiasm over the success 
of Apollo 11 and over the almost perfect 
precision of the crew that was quickly ac- 
cepted as standard performance for the fu- 
ture. In my judgment, views of that nature 
were and are very imprudent and ill con- 
sidered. Manned missions to Mars are many 
orders of magnitude more difficult to achieve 
than going to the moon. Long range exten- 
sions of existing technology must be evolved. 
Much more information and biological 
knowledge on the physical and psychological 
effects many astronauts will encounter dur- 
ing a year and a half stay in weightless space 
must be garnered. New developments in aux- 
iliary power, systems and materials have to 
be achieved to an unprecedented degree of 
efficiency and reliability. The list could go on 
and on. 

Let me hasten to say that I am entirely in 
favor of sending American astronauts to 
Mars—eventually. Eventually, I say, because 
we have much more to do In the field of 
manned space flight before we can be real- 
istically confident of success. 

With all due modesty, I think my view 
has more or less prevailed. The present pro- 
gram NASA has now before the Senate re- 
veals in its funding that we are proceeding 
step by step toward the next objectives of 
manned space flight. 

The first, of course, is the continuation of 
the Apollo program. In my view, the events 
of Apollo 13 should not and will not deter 
the Administration carrying out the planned 
flight schedule. The moon will continue to 
be explored well up into 1973 by flights 
spaced about six months apart. These flights 
will use the basic Apollo systems with greatly 
upgraded and expanded scientific payloads 
that are presently being developed. The Com- 
mittee approved this year a substantial in- 
crease in funds over the Administration re- 
quest for the Apollo program, $145 million to 
be exact, The House approved $130.5 million, 
This was intended for the upgrading of lunar 
payloads and for the improvement of the 
Saturn V rocket which has performed with 
100 per cent success so far, an amazing rec- 
ord. The Committee’s decision in this regard 
was in my opinion well justified because it 
recognized the need to fund very long lead 
time items necessary to make Apollo missions 
much more profitable and rewarding. Re- 
gardless of the upcoming decisions of the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, the need for relatively modest in- 
creased support for Apollo remains apparent. 
It should remain our national policy to carry 
out that program to its planned termina- 
tion. 

The Committee also recommended an in- 
crease of funds for Space Flight operations. 
This involves research and qualifications of 
subsystems for long range flight. Work such 
as included in the program would pertain 
first to the manned space station, and is re- 
lated directly to my previous comments on 
adopting a measured pace in approaching 
long range flights such as to Mars. Here is 
where the experience and the expertise will 
be developed which will make possible a very 
wide range of manned missions involved with 
cislunar space as well as beyond. 

Involved here also is the development of 
the space shuttle, a program that will ex- 
pand astronaut capabilities and will reduce 
the cost per pound of payloads launched into 
earth orbit from $1000 per pound down to 
$100 per pound or lower. This will be ac- 
complished by reusability. The space shuttle 
will be able not only to be launched into 
space but to return to land on air fields much 
in the manner of conventional aircraft. It 
will be capable of being refurbished many 
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times and can be used over and over. This 
is a very exciting prospect indeed and should 
be exploited to its fullest extent. 

NASA's unmanned space flight program 
has provided the United States with truly 
practical applications of space technology 
that have direct and easily perceived bene- 
fits to our people, and to others across the 
globe. 

We are all well aware of the weather satel- 
lites and the communications satellites that 
are presently operating in orbit with aston- 
ishing success. If you watched the Apollo 13 
landing on television, you could not help be- 
ing profoundly impressed by the fact that you 
watched the actual landing by means of a 
communication satellite hovering in syn- 
chronous orbit 23,300 miles over the Pacific. 
Few could fail to marvel at this achieve- 
ment. 

More exciting missions are close in the off- 
ing; Applications Technology Satellites al- 
ready in space have demonstrated the tre- 
mendous prospect that lies ahead. These are 
the first devices that will eventually provide 
the beginning for climate control and knowl- 
edge of global weather dynamics, They can 
provide communications as well as earth sur- 
veillance. They will also assist in the develop- 
ment of Earth Resources Satellites which 
through special techniques distinguish be- 
tween healthy and diseased crops, discover 
new and large water supplies in hitherto un- 
suspected areas; they will give us new knowl- 
edge and understanding of geology and geo- 
logical forces, Programs such as these should 
be very strongly supported in the future for 
they have direct meaning and appreciation to 
millions of people who will be benefited. 

In this regard, I am disappointed that de- 
velopment of Applications Technology Satel- 
lites F and G had to be delayed, possibly by 
twelve months. The impact of delay on pro- 
grams such as these is very difficult and 
often more expensive to overcome than origi- 
nal cost estimates. Such actions should be 
avoided whenever possible. However, there 
are priorities in the space program that must 
be considered, too. It comes down to the fact 
that, within the confines of budget restric- 
tions, hard choices had to be made whether 
to maintain support of the manned space 
flight program at the expense of others. The 
delay was the result. Nevertheless, I am con- 
fident that the unmanned space flight pro- 
gram will begin achieving its great potential 
over the next three to four years, so long as 
the program continues to receive prudent 
support from the Congress and the Executive. 

The national space program was created 
into a living, growing and vigorous entity by 
Democratic Administrations and Democratic 
Congresses. It was done with vision, foresight, 
and large commitments through faith in our 
national purposes that this country has had 
to be in the forefront of exploring space. 
Those decisions have paid off, at considerable 
investment, to a greater degree than we could 
ever envision back in 1958. The fact is that 
the Democratic party is completely identified 
with that success. 

I cannot help sometimes being sadly 
amused at the cries of the critics that we are 
spending too much money on the space pro- 
gram, that we are throwing away money that 
should be used for this, that and the other. 
Each of these people seems to have his own 
favored program that he believes should be 
funded above and beyond every other. They 
often fail to recognize that the space pro- 
gram, with unprecedented advancements in 
technology, is and will provide much of the 
knowledge needed to solve their own prob- 
lems. There are many I can cite. Air pollu- 
tion, water pollution, presently unavailable 
sources of power, exploration of the oceans, 
to name only a few. 

Their concern for expenditures for space 
exploration is greatly diminished in impor- 
tance by very interesting comparisons. Did 
you know that the American people spend 
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four times the amount requested for this 
year’s budget for alcohol and about two 
times that amount for tobacco. About the 
same amount is being spent this year for 
cosmetics. The program is actually only one 
and a half per cent of the national budget 
for fiscal year 1971. It is less than one half 
of one per cent of our gross national product. 
In the past tem years we have appropriated 
for space $38.6 billion dollars. In the same 
period we have given away through foreign 
assistance about $32 billion. 

These comparisons are important, because 
they underscore the relatively reasonable 
costs that have been incurred in relation to 
enormous and even incalculable returns we 
are getting. One example comes immediately 
to mind. Hurricane Camille was first detected 
and tracked by weather satellites. Its fan- 
tastic power and direction were continuously 
monitored. On that information, Gulf Coast 
authorities evacuated 70,000 people to safety. 
It has been estimated that if Camille had 
struck the coast by surprise, 50,000 people 
would have lost their lives. How can anyone 
calculate the importance of the weather 
satellite information to those people? It is 
beyond conception. 

The Party support of the space program 
over the years since its beginning in 1958 is 
a shining example of how farsighted deci- 
sions by men not deceived or misled by 
transient political and economic diversions 
have given our nation an indispensable re- 
source. We cannot do otherwise in the future. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN BENJAMIN: 8. 
ROSENTHAL, OF NEw YORK, BEFORE THE NA- 
TIONAL PRIORITIES COMMITTEE OF THE 
Democratic POLICY COUNCIL, APRIL 29, 1970 


CONSUMERISM AND ITS PROBLEMS 


The consumer is in serious need of help. 

The American free enterprise system, with 
its give and take in the marketplace, is 
basically healthy. But in the supermarket 
aisle, on the auto showroom floor, and across 
from the cash register everywhere, the con- 
sumer must face Madison Avenue, the whirl- 
ing computer and the motivational research 
psychologist. He must face the giant cor- 
porate structure with its single-minded con- 
cern for profit and its capacity to spawn 
powerful lobbies in Washington and State 
capitols. The consumer must face not simply 
outright fraud and deception but sharp prac- 
tices honed to incredible subtlety. Standing 
alone, the American consumer cannot deal 
with this power in the marketplace. 

A question of justice 

The result of this mismatch is that until 
quite recently, such major private-sector 
consumer injustices as hidden credit costs, 
unsafe automobiles and hazardous household 
products, unsanitary meats and poultry, dan- 
gerous or. ineffective drugs, and deceptive 
packaging and labeling, received superficial 
attention. 

Still to be dealt with conclusively in the 
years ahead are abuses in the insurance field, 
sharp practices in the automobile and TV 
repair industries, warranty problems, decep- 
tive and non-informative advertising, home 
repair frauds, costly games of chance, trad- 
ing stamps, and sweepstakes, household moy- 
ing problems, inadequate and confusing food 
grades, discrimination against low-income 
consumers, and the consumer information 


gap. 

What has government’s response been to 
these problems? Briefly, the federal govern- 
ment has responded, in an uneven manner, 
to substantive consumer abuses by support- 
ing legislation designed to eliminate the 
abuse. But, to the extent that the effective- 
ness of these laws depends upon vigorous en- 
forcement by the responsible federal agen- 
cies and to the extent that the government is 
involved in thousands of decisions which 
vitally affect the consumer interest, con- 
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sumer protection at the federal level has 
been a failure. 

At the state government level, some prog- 
ress has been made but mostly in the form 
of increased authority to state Attorneys 
General to prosecute consumer frauds. 

Local government, with isolatéd exceptions, 
has done little. 

In Washington, we have recently witnessed 
another Administration's attempt to address 
itself to consumer problems. After a very un- 
certain start, the post of Presidential Ad- 
visor on Consumer Affairs was continued 
under a knowledgeable and earnest woman 
with some substantial experience as head of 
a state consumer protection office. 

But the uncertainty surrounding the 
maintenance of this staff position and the 
manner in which it was filled were not good 
omens. Nor is it good government to have 
the vital task of consumer protection and 
representation, depend upon the whim or 
caprice of any President. 

Consumer protection at the federal level 
must be institutionalized by statute in a 
permanent and independent consumer pro- 
tection agency in the Executive Branch. 


The European example 


To those who see this as a radical proposal, 
I would like to point out that a number of 
Western European nations already have 
Cabinet-level Departments to represent and 
protect consumers. We are now far behind 
these countries. Not only in how our govern- 
ment represents the consumer interest, but 
in consumer product testing and the release 
of consumer information. 

There are many who would have us believe 
that the spate of new consumer laws has 
elevated consumers to a dominant position 
in the marketplace; that the weight of gov- 
ernmental action has shifted from the pro- 
ducer side to the consumer side. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

While our government is presently more 
aware of and even more responsive to con- 
sumer needs than in the past, producer 
groups still exercise a disproportionate in- 
fluence over economic policy. This is true 
in the governmental body that makes the 
laws; tt is true in the body that administers 
the laws. 

In proposing the establishment of an in- 
dependent Consumer Protection Agency, my 
thesis has been that to change policy, one 
must change organization. Roger Hilsman, 
in his book, “To Move a Nation”, cites as an 
example of this principle the difficulties ex- 
perienced by Theodore Roosevelt in trying to 
establish conservation of natural resources 
as national policy in place of the older 
“homesteading” policy. 

Hilsman’s description is highly relevant to 
consumer representation: “. . . The old or- 
ganizational arrangements provided easy 
channels for lumbering and other exploita- 
tive interests to express their preferences and 
almost none for ‘conservationist’ interests to 
express theirs. There were almost no mecha- 
nisms for gathering the kind of information 
that would permit governmental decisions to 
conserve rather than exploit. The result was 
that President Roosevelt could not really 
change ... policy’... until he changed 
the organization dealing with the problem.” 


Deceptive laws 


In my view, the consumer of the 1970's is 
in much the same position as the conserva- 
tionist of 1900. The present organizational 
arrangements. at the federal, level—with 
Cabinet representation for business, industry 
and. agriculture—provide easy channels for 
producer interests to express their prefer- 
ences and almost. none for consumer, inter- 
ests to express theirs, In a governmental 
system where decision making depends on 
effective advocacy Of all points of view, such 
organizational discrimination is intolerable. 

The worth of any law is based, ultimately, 
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on its execution. The mere enactment of 
consumer laws, without effective considera- 
tion of how these laws are to be administered 
and by whom, is deceptive. 

We have arrived at the point where the 
steadily increasing body of consumer laws to 
be administered by the federal government 
is now beyond the efficient reach of any hap- 
hazard combination of agency appendages. 
This was true of housing problems in 1965 
when the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development was established; it was true of 
transportation problems in 1966 when the 
Department of Transportation was created: 
it is true today of consumer problems. 

Fundamental economic problems face gov- 
ernment today in the questions of how con- 
sumers really are represented in existing 
agencies, whether consumer activities in one 
agency bear any relation to those in another 
agency, whether there is adequate coordina- 
tion and overview of consumer-related pro- 
grams, and whether there should be more 
central control. 


Fragmented consumer responsibility 


At present, the American consumer's voice 
is faintly heard through some 33 federal de- 
partments and agencies carrying on approxi- 
mately 260 consumer activities. Consider 
that— 

Responsibility for enforcing the Truth-in- 
Lending Act is vested in nine separate agèn- 
cies; 

Administration of the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act is divided among three agen- 
cles—the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Food and Drug Administration, and the De- 
partment of Commerce; 

No less than five federal agencies are re- 
sponsible for consumer protection of the 
poor; 

The Flammable Fabrics Act of 1967 is 
shared by the Department of Commerce, the 
PTC, and the FDA; 

Responsibility for the wholesomeness of 
fish and fishery products falls both to the 
Food and Drug Administration and the In- 
terior Department’s Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries; 

Programs to control air and water pollu- 
tion can be found in a half dozen agencies. 

These laws, each with merit, have prolif- 
erated beyond the ability of our present 
governmental structure to handle them. 

Despite the large number of fedéral 
agencies that purportedly represent the con- 
sumer, it is still a fact that: 

There is no single federal agency to which 
consumers can direct complaints; 

There is no single federal agency devoted 
to the pressing needs of the low-income con- 
sumer; 

There is no single federal agency which . 
gathers and disseminates to the public the 
considerable product and economic informa- 
tion that is available at the federal level; 

There is no single federal agency which 
represents the consumer interest before fed- 
eral courts, departments, and regulatory 
agencies; 

There is no single federal agency which 
scrutinizes the nation’s food marketing sys- 
tem from producer, to consumer; 

There is no single federal agency in which 
the consumer education function resides; 

And certainly, there is no single federal 
agency which can boast that it has. consis- 
tently anticipated consumer problems in- 
stead of reacting to them on a crisis basis. 

What makes such a fragmented consumer 
protection apparatus deplorable, is that con= 
sumers. are almost never represented at 
agency deliberations. 

Judging the record 

What is the consumer record of our fed- 
eral government? 

Are we satisfied with the performance of 
our regulatory agencies’ in advancing the 
consumer interest in America? 
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Has the Federal Trade Commission been a 
vigorous champion of the consumer cause? 

Has the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion effectively represented the consumers’ 
interest in matters relating to household 
moving problems and railroad passenger 
service? 

Has the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion been an effective advocate for the pub- 
lic in policing the airwaves? 

Has the Department of Commerce moved 
with dispatch in approving flammability 
standards for clothing or in administering 
its portion of the Fair Packaging Act? 

Are we satisfied with the activities of the 
Interior Department and the FDA in pro- 
tecting the consumer against unwholesome 
fish and fish products? 

Has the Department of Agriculture strived 
to achieve the most effective and far-reach- 
ing consumer food grading program, as Con- 
gress directed it to do? 

Do the efforts of the Department of Trans- 
portation’s National Highway Safety Bureau 
in the field of autosafety match the grim 
reality of 52,000 deaths last year on our 
highways? 

Is it in the long-range best interests of 
consumers that solutions to many of their 
most important problems are entrusted to 
temporary commission like the Food Market 
and Product Safety Commission, whose rec- 
ommendations are largely ignored because 
of the absence of an institutional frame- 
work for continuing action? 

Have the General Services Administration, 
the National Bureau of Standards. and other 
federal product testing agencies, moved to 
maximize the benefits of their tests by re- 
leasing valuable product information to con- 
sumers? 

Certainly, the report of the American Bar 
Association on the Federal. Trade Commis- 
sion ard the reports of the Center for the 
Study of Responsive Lawon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Food and 
Drug Administration, suggest that the rec- 
ords of even the major consumer protection 
agencies of government are highly inade- 
quate, 

Who is represented? 

Moreover, how can the consumer interest 
be protected in agencies having competing 
and diverse interests to protect? 

Can the Consumer and Marketing Service 
of the Department of Agriculture faithfully 
represent, at the same time, the desire of 
consumers to get the most for their money 
and the desire of- farmers to get the most 
for their product? Can the Department of 
Commerce successfully promulgate lumber 
standards or administer its part of the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act and yet serve 
the interests of its real constituency, the 
business community? Can the important 
consumer responsibilities relating to food 
and drug labeling required by the Food, 

and Cosmetic Act receive adequate at= 
tention in a Department whose Secretary is 
also burdened by problems of education and 
welfare? - 

My own conclusion is that, without full, 
vigorous and coordinated enforcement, many 
consumer protection laws benefit only the 
printers and bookbinders of the United 
States Code. The Wholesome Meat Act was 
passed two years ago but we still have 60 
persons infected with trichinosis in a small 
Missouri town. We still have confusing labels 
on ‘supermarket shelves because the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act is inadequate 
and is not being properly enforced: And we 
still have dangerous fabrics sold to unsus- 
pecting consumers, some of whom suffer 
needlessly from burns, because agreement 
cannot be reached on how the Flammable 
Fabrics Act should be enforced. 


A. new Federal consumer agency 


What vital functions would such a new 
independent agency perform that are not 
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now exercised by the 33 departments and 
agencies bearing consumer protection re- 
sponsibilities? 

1. A central clearing house for consumer 
complaints would be established where now 
there is none. 

2. A centrdl repository for consumer in- 
formation would organize, release, and in 
some cases disseminate on a regular basis 
useful performance data on products and 
services in non-technical language. Many 
agencies of government that now test con- 
sumer products refuse to release test results 
and other valuable consumer data. While 
many federal agencies readily make their 
test results and scientific studies available 
to private industry sources, the public which 
pays for those tests is denied access to their 
results. Moreover, the new agency itself would 
conduct research and testing on consumer 
products. 

3. For the first time, the consumer's view- 
point would be vigorously represented be- 
fore federal courts and regulatory agencies 
in matters of proceedings affecting substan- 
tially the interest of consumers. 

4. Finally, economic studies would be 
conducted and the work of the Product 
Safety Commission continued. 

Until such time as there is a statutorily 
created independent Consumer Protection 
Agency where inter-related functions will be 
performed under one roof, our consumer 
programs will continue to be mismanaged 
and will have failed to serve the purposes 
that Congress intended. It is our responsi- 
bility to the cause of efficient government 
and our special obligation to America’s 200 
million consumers, to provide the institu- 
tional mechanism which will assure equity 
and justice tn the marketplace. 


THE ENVIRONMENT: THE IMPATIENT PRIORITY 
(An address by Hon, JOHN A, BLatnIK, to 
the Democratic Policy Committee, Com- 
mittee on National Priorities, April. 29, 

1970) 

TOWARD A NEW. CONSERVATISM 

Earth Day is over. The buttons, the fiyers, 
the mimeographed programs, are all a part 
of ancient history now. That is, they could be, 
if we let them stand only for a day, or a 
fleeting thought in the Nation’s conscience. 

The question still remains: What did 
Earth Day mean? 

The President remained in his office the 
entire day, sending only the inadequate mes-~ 
sage through his oracle that he had already 
made his position clear, that the Nation must 
be aware of his stand on the environment 
since his policy speech in February. 

Did Earth Day mean more, or less, without 
the participation of the President of the 
United States? 

Members of Congress, citizens group lead- 
ers, teachers, made speeches on pollution 
across the country. The Nation could hardly 
disagree that pollution of all kinds is a 
grave threat to our way of life and that must 
be stopped. In view of the general agreement 
and of the outpouring of sentiment elicited 
by April 22nd; we might be tempted then to 
believe that we are over the hump, that with 
all this good will, with all these alarming 
statistics, we have done all that needs to be 
done to save the environment. 

But I ask again, What Did Earth Day 
Mean? 

I submit that it could mean that another 
day has gone the way of all days, like Moth- 
er's Day, or Groundhog Day. It is up to us 
now, to the Democratic Party, to give mean- 
ing to the idea. Today I want to offer a “New 
Conservatism of the Environment” as the 
program for the Democratic Party for the 
coming two years, and for the long term. 

THE ISSUE 
This Nation is strongly given to fads. We 


have- seen a succession of issues in the past 
few months grip the public eye and create a 
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furor: the fight against hunger, the war in 
Viet Nam, civil rights. All of these issues are 
important, indeed urgent. Yet we have seen 
each supplanted in the public eye by its suc- 
cessor and in the way of things, we might ex- 
pect pollution as a national issue to die, too. 

But this is not the time to let pollution 
fade from the public consciousness. Other 
issues can be handled expeditiously with a 
good Administration and a unified Congress. 
But pollution cannot be handled by the Ad- 
ministration alone, nor by making laws 
alone, nor, in fact, by appropriating money 
alone. It takes public awareness and public 
commitment, as well. So, if we want our 
children to be able to live as well in this 
country as we have lived, if we want a decent 
life for all our people, and if we want to give 
Our words of last week meaning, we cannot 
drop the subject now. We must go forward 
with it and make it a national issue for all 
time. 

The issue, we have said is survival. 

When will we begin to act as though we 
believe it? 

If we really believe that the primary threat 
to our survival is here at home, we will cease 
spending billions destroying life in Viet Nam 
and building a life-destructive potential of 
planetary scope, we will bring those funds 
home to save life here. 

We say that we are in danger of procreat- 
ing ourselves to death and cry that we are 
drowning in the waste of a Nation geared 
to surfeit. 

Yet how little action is forthcoming! 

Now the President has submitted his plan 
for the environment. He has appeared to up 
the ante to $1 billion a year. Still short $250 
million from the amount authorized in 1966 
for Fiscal 1971, im fact, itis even smaller, 
because he does not, offer outright grants, 
but a contract, authority in the Secretary of 
the Interior, so.that the major outlay could 
come years from now, and the cities will have 
to.continue to struggle with financing waste 
treatment works on their- own. In addition, 
he, proposes to keep the appropriate level for 
water and sewer lines at $150 million, ap- 
proximately its past level. Yet, Congress last 
year authorized. $500 million for the same 
program in Fiscal 1970. Even as recently as 
last month, Congress had to put pressure on 
the Administration to release money appro- 
priated for sewer tie-in lines in small vil- 
lages, 

The Administration bill also proposes. to 
create an Environmental Financing Author- 
ity to assist communities in financing waste 
treatment facilities who could not otherwise 
secure financing at reasonable rates on the 
bond market. Again, this proposal raises 
more problems than it solves, not the least 
of which is that it may not do what it is 
intended to do. Those municipalities’ with 
bad credit ratings probably could not afford 
the interest rates, and those with good’credit 
ratings could not expect help from the Fi- 
nancing Authority. 

In short, the Republican bill is typicai of 
Republican performance in the past—iong 
on fine words, short of action, short on 
money. 

THE PROGRAM 


If we want our leadership to be effective, 
we cannot criticize without offering specific 
alternatives. The following suggestions are 
offered here as a modest contribution to 
stimulate thinking toward a Democratic pro- 
gram on water pollution control. 

The appropriation 

I propose first that we support a far more 
generous appropriation than that suggested 
by Mr. Nixon. The population has almost 
doubled in the last fifty years. Industry has 
grown by 820% in the same time. The Water 
Pollution Control] Program bégan only fifteen 
years ago, and has lagged from the start in 
funding adequately for the needs of our ex- 
ploding population and industrial develop- 
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ment, A figure in the area of $25 billion 
would be much more realistic in meeting the 
needs of the cities for waste treatment facili- 
ties during the next five years, 

Further, in considering a supplementary 
contract authority reposed in the Secretary 
of the Interior, we should also consider a 
minimum federal participation on the sum 
contracted for, to assure that if the Federal 
Government participates in this way, it will 
be offering real, not token, assistance to the 
cities. 

The allocation formula 

Second, we must re-evaluate the allocation 
formula for waste treatment construction 
grants, We are aware of the problems states 
and municipalities have encountered under 
the present formula, and we will want to 
keep them in mind in working out a more 
equitable distribution of funds. Municipal 
governments have shouldered great debts in 
going forward on waste treatment. Under the 
Nixon reimbursable provision, I question 
whether their past performance will be re- 
warded justly. Here, too, we will have to keep 
past performance in mind, and offer equi- 
table reimbursement and future support to 
those states and cities who have cooperated 
so well. 

Enforcement 

Third, we must consider proposals for 
streamlining enforcement procedures. If we 
can assure polluters that their activities will 
meet with swift, certain sanctions by state 
governments backed up by the Federal Goy- 
ernment, I believe we will see more deter- 
mined efforts on their part to control their 
activities. 

Pollution basins 

Fourth, the time has come to emphasize 
water pollution control and water uses in 
river basins—larger, more coordinated efforts 
than we have been promoting. We already 
have provisions. under the Federal Water 
Polution Control Act of 1961—we must. now 
work out programs which will culminate in 
& network of river basins and large, econom- 
ical ‘waste treatment, plants. across the 
country. 

User charges 

Fifth, we should consider a system of “user 
charges” or a pollution “tax”. to cover the 
costs of disposing a product, or a container, 
once it is used. It has been suggested that if 
these monetary charges are applied uniform- 
ly, and exemptions offered for products 
which do not pollute, we will see a swift re- 
sponse from industry anxious to- preserve 
its markets. Since presently the costs of pol- 
lution must be borne by the taxpayer, it 
could be argued that a user charge built into 
the cost of the product will not greatly add 
to the overall cost of being a consumer. 

Research 


Sizth, we must apply the formidable tech- 
nological know-how of the United States to 
developing recycling systems for all waste. 
We must encourage research by private in- 
dustry and the Federal Government'to de- 
velop non-polluting containers, nontoxic pes- 
ticides, re-usable products. By every means 
available to the Congress, we must encourage 
conservation of ‘those resources left to us. 


Standards 


Seventh, we must encourage the states to 
adopt pollution standards which will not de- 
grade the water of downstream users. And 
we must encourage the Interior Department 
to insist upon such standards, Understand- 
ably, standards in different areas of the coun 
try will vary with the different uses of water, 
but the surest way of achieving compliance 
is to keep standards uniform wherever pos- 
sible. This will also limit the problem of in- 
dustries leaving one state where standards 
are stringent to relocate in another state 
which may be more lax. There is no economy, 
no advantage in the long run to any state 
to entice industry with poor water and air 
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quality standards. Water, air, natural beauty 

and resources are priceless. We must lead all 

the states to see that simple fact of life. 
Population growth 

Eighth. We must give deep, creative 
thought to a policy of population planning 
and dispersal. Predictions indicate that by 
the year 2000, the population of this coun- 
try will be over 300 million and that almost 
90% of the population will live on less than 
10% of the land. We have time now to 
establish a program of dispersal to attract 
people and industry to the smaller towns, 
and we must begin to consider methods for 
controlling the population growth and for 
feeding, housing, and education of the mil- 
Mons to come. This is one of the purposes 
of the bill to establish a Commission on 
Population and the American Future which 
I sponsored and which was recently signed 
into law. But the Democratic Party, as the 
leaders of a new conservatism of the en- 
vironment:must present a unified integrated, 
imaginative program to meet the challenge 
of the population explosion, we can hope to 
succeed only if we plan now. 

LEADING THE NATION TO A NEW CONSERVATISM 

For the long term, government has no 
choice but to guide the Nation to a new era. 
We will have to divest ourselves of the slash- 
and-burn psychology which even today tells 
us we Can always move on to another field, 
continent or planet; and the growth 
fetishism which preaches that more and 
more material goods bring greater and great- 
er happiness. 

This ‘will require great changes, and will 
take at least a generation to accomplish. 
We cannot impose immediate shocks on the 
System, but I think it can be done and that 
we can begin now. 

Our economy is badly balanced between 
goods and service. We are inundated with 
Surplus products, which sophisticated ad- 
vertising campaigns feed to the debt-ridden 
middie classes as well as to the wealthy, 
while our poor and elderly die of starvation 
and neglect. The rewards of our society fow 
into business and industry, while little 
status or financial reward atcrue “to the 
servers of mankind. 

Government can ease thé transition of the 
labor force, now, by upgrading the status— 
and the pay—of teachers, para-medics, social 
workers, and institutionalizing many of the 
Services now provided by volunteer organiza- 
tions. Vastly increased training and incen- 
tives, we can lure people away from the al- 
ready over-crowded production lines. 

I believe we are already on our way to this 
goal. Surveys indicate that a larger percent- 
age of our young people than ever before now 
plan to enter service rather than “business 
careers. Our young doctors are opening clinics 
in poor areas, and our young lawyers are en- 
tering the fleld of poverty law in increasing 
numbers. 

Government can encourage these trends 
with more money for educational and ‘social 


programs. 

It is likely that the price of goods, once 
they include the cost of pollution, will limit 
consumption to necessities, and impose Gon- 
siderable hardship on many people. All of us 
may have to learn to live and love a much 
simpler life. 

We can also lead a nation-wide education 
program, changing national attitudes from 
exploitative to preservative; by massive edu- 
cational programs on the scope and urgency 
we put into science after the Soviets launched 
their first Sputnik. 

Here too, we have made a start, It was the 
schools and young people who planned Earth 
Day and gave it its response, Some schools 
have gone further and added environmental 
education programs to their curriculum. 

Congress can help with financial aid to 
schools, colleges and advanced academic re- 
search. 
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Preservation of the environment is tech- 
nologically possible. We can measure what we 
put into our air and water, analyze it, define 
it, take it out, and use it again. 

But is it politically possible? 

The cost and sacrifice as well as greater 
government regulation will fall increasingly 
on the citizen, whose tolerance for such 
measures has yet to be fully tested. 

The one-man-one-car privilege cannot 
continue; but will the public yote the neces- 
sary bonds for mass transportation on a scale 
contemplated only by our most far-sighted 
planners? Will people be willing to swelter 
without air conditioning? But what ven- 
geance will they wreak on the public official 
who permits higher utility rates to pay for 
pollution abatement? Which plants will be 
closed down because it is economically un- 
feasible to equip them with anti-pollution 
devices? And who will lose his job; what 
areas will lose the base of their economy? 
Do we subsidize older plants at taxpayers’ 
expense? Do we impose user or effluent 
charges, which will inevitably be passed on 
to the consumer? 

How much sacrifice will the people make? 

I submit that the people will understand, 
and will make the sacrifices, if they are given 
strong leadership, sound programs, and 
proven accomplishments. 

Twice in this century, with the New Deal 
and the New Frontier, the Democratic Party 
Was able to respond to the Nation’s distress. 
We found new answers; we offered-a new 
vision, embodied the Nation's aspirations, 
and the people followed us. 

Now, we- must again provide’ this same 
unity and leadership to achieve national 
progress against this newest challenge: The 
restoration of our environment and its pres- 
ervation for generations to come. 

NEED FOR NATIONAL URBAN GROWTH Ponicy 
AND New COMMUNITIES PROGRAM 


(By Hon. THOMAS LUDLOW ASHLEY, before the 
Committee on National Priorities, Demo- 
cratic Policy Committee, April 30, 1970) 


There can be no higher national priority 
than improvement in the quality of our liv- 
ing environment. We have had a half century 
of rapid urbanization in the United States 
during which the Federal Government has 
taken a “watch-topsy-grow” attitude. The 
time has come to start shaping events in our 
urban society rather than have events shape 
us, Demands for a decent living environment 
can only be satisfied if we have a national 
policy to use all our resources for rational 
urban development—both physical and socio- 
economic. 

There are a multitude of Federal p 
and policies, such as the Federal interstate 
highway program, which shape our urban 
destiny and yet they are carried on in a 
mindless fashion with little or no considera- 
tion of how they will affect or destroy any 
rational urban objectives. 

Extensive hearings by the Subcommittee 
on Urban Growth have carefully charted 
population growth which indicates an in- 
crease in population of 100 million during 
the next 30 years. These additional people 
must be housed and the quality of housing 
of many.of our existing people must be im- 
proved. Continued reliance on urban sprawl 
is only going to aggravate the abrasive qual- 
ity of urban life. 

As a result of these hearings, far reaching 
legislation has been introduced to shape ur- 
ban growth in a rational fashion. Joining 
me in sponsoring this legislation have been 
many of the.most prominent Democratic 
leaders in the House of Representatives: The 
Honorable Hale Boggs, Whip of the House; 
the Honorable Dan Rostenkowski, Chairman 
of the Democratic Caucus; the Honorable 
Wright Patman, Chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee; the Hon- 
orable William Barrett, Chairman of the 
Housing Subcommittee; and many of the 
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Democratic members of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

Similar legislation was introduced in the 
Senate by the Honorable John Sparkman, 
Chairman of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and the Honorable Edmund 
Muskie. 

This bill creates a three-member Council 
on Urban Growth in the Executive Office of 
the President. With the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development as member ex officio, 
this group would be responsible for formu- 
lating national policies to guide States, 
counties, metropolitan areas, and cities and 
towns toward rational growth and develop- 
ment. 

The bill provides assistance, both technical 
and financial, for a comprehensive approach 
to urban overgrowth. It contains major pro- 
visions for the development of new commu- 
nities, inner city areas and plans for State 
and regional growth and stabilization. 

The bill substantially expands HUD’s title 
IV new community program which only 
guarantees obligations sold by developers to 
finance land development. Under the new 
legislation, public bodies would be eligible 
for grants for feasibility studies and plan- 
ning for new community development. Any 
eligible developer, private or public, could 
receive loans for the costs of land acquisition 
and the construction of public facilities and 
commercial and industrial centers. The loans 
have the advantage of substantial delay be- 
fore repayment is due to begin. 

The legislation creates a Community De- 
velopment Corporation to run this new 
community development program. The Cor- 
poration would have a five-member Board of 
Directors, one of whom is a member of the 
Executive Council. The Corporation’s respon- 
sibilities include providing grant and loan 
assistance and assuming title IV guarantee- 
ing power from the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, planning community 
growth and development programs, carrying 
out large-scale new community demonstra- 
tion projects on federally owned land and 
land acquisition, All these powers and duties 
would be vested in the Corporation’s Board. 

The provisions for inner-city development 
are aimed at acquiring currently occupied 
land for rebuilding for residential use to help 
solve the housing shortage in our cities. The 
legislation amends title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949. It differs from conventional urban 
renewal in that the land does not have to 
be blighted to qualify it for use under this 
title. Instead, local public agencies would 
be given assistance for rebuilding projects on 
land currently occupied by functionally ob- 
solete or uneconomic uses, endangered by 
natural hazards or inadequately developed. 
Infrequently used rail yards, air rights over 
streets, flood lands and other unused or 
underused land could be acquired for the 
development of residential housing and 
public facilities. 

The bill also provides States and regional 
bodies with grants to assist in financing 
population growth and urban, development 
programs and technical assistance in land- 
use planning and development, Grants under 
the bill's fourth title may also be used to 
purchase open or predominantly open land 
surrounding urban areas for purposes of new 
community development, recreation, or gen- 
erally to conserve and protect the environ+ 
ment. 

THE PRIORITY oF HEALTH 
(Statement by U.S. Representative PETER 

Kyros, Maine, before the Democratic Policy 

Council, Committee on National Priorities, 

April 29, 19709 

Mr. Chairman and. other distinguished 
members of the panel. There exists perhaps 
an inherent inequity as appear before you, 
as a reasonably healthy individual, to sub- 
mit testimony regarding the problems of the 
disabled, those who are acutely or chronically 
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ill, those who are mentally ill, and those who 
have succumbed to illness. There are many 
articulate spokesmen in our society on ques- 
tions of poverty, youth, pollution, business, 
and labor. The sick, however, are usually a 
very silent minority. It falls to me, therefore, 
as a member of the Public Health and Wel- 
fare Subcommittee of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee in the House 
of Representatives, to state the case for 
the priority of health in our Nation, and I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
you. 

I doubt there is any person among us who 
has not suffered a severe illness or accident, 
or stood by in anguish while a family mem- 
ber, a close friend, or a relatilve has suffered. 
We have felt, at such times, that health is 
our greatest priority, in terms of individual 
values. If one is seriously ill or injured, there 
is little else that matters. 

No matter how great our national or 
individual commitment to proper health of 
our population, complete freedom from ill- 
ness or injury will remain as elusive as the 
Fountain of Youth. What we can do, how- 
ever, is reduce the incidence of accidents and 
illnesses in our Nation. What we must do is 
recognize that “the best of modern medical 
care should be made available to every Amer- 
ican.” This recommendation is quoted di- 
rectly from the 1968 Platform of our Party. 

This does not mean that all of our other 
domestic and social goals should be aban- 
doned in the quest for fully adequate health 
care for our citizens. There is a direct rela- 
tionship between problems of poverty, prob- 
lems of the environment, and problems of 
health. What I do want to stress, however, is 
that for the millions and millions of Amer- 
icans who seek better jobs, better housing, 
better transportation, better education, and 
a cleaner environment, these goals will have 
little meaning unless they are accompanied 
by satisfactory health. 

There is no question but that our Nation 
has in the past been concerned with health. 
Diseases such as rickets, scurvy, whooping 
cough, diphtheria, tetanus and poliomyelitis 
have been virtually eliminated in this coun- 
try, with only 48 cases of polio reported in 
1968, for instance, Measles and rubella are 
also scheduled for elimination. 

An American born in the year 1900 could 
expect an average life span of 49 years. A 
person born in this country today will realize 
an average life span of slightly over 60 years. 

In 1940,.our infant mortality rate was 140 
per 1000 births. Today this mortality rate is 
22 deaths per 100 births. 

These are very real accomplishments, 
Today, however, we must be concerned with 
what needs to be done, rather than what has 
been done in the past. 

The decrease in our infant mortality rate 
has leveled off. In 1968, 15 other nations had 
lower infant mortality rates than did the 
United States. Compared with these other 
nations, there is a notably high level of seri- 
ously underweight babies born in this coun- 
try, as result of premature birth and other 
less discernible factors. This has suggested 
to many that the medical care afforded to 
prospective mothers in this country is inade- 
quate. Given the higher rate of poverty 
among non-white families in the United 
States, it is significant that the infant mör- 
tality rate among non-whites is three times 
that of whites, with a maternal mortality 
rate four times greater. Worse, this maternal 
mortality rate gap is increasing. 

The upwards curve in the average life 
span of Americans has similarly come to a 
plateau, increasing only slightly since the 
widespread introduction of antibioti¢s in the 
early 1950’s. Heart disease and cancer, the 
leading causes of death, have been joined by 
ehronic respiratory disease, which is increas- 
ing at an alarming rate. Deaths from emphy- 
sema alone haye doubled in the past decade. 

Setting aside the grim statistics of death, 
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it is all too obvious that living Americans do 
not enjoy satisfactory health. More than half 
of us suffer from at least one chronic medical 
condition, of varying degrees of severity. 22 
million American citizens are limited in their 
physical activity, with heart disease, arthri- 
tis, and rheumatism the leading causes of 
these limitations. Even among our children, 
between 20 and 40 percent suffer from such 
chronic health problems as impaired vision, 
speech impediment, poor hearing, mental 
retardation and emotional disturbance. The 
National Institute of Mental Health esti- 
mates that one and a half million children 
in the United States require psychiatric 
attention. 

It is also all too obvious what a: demand 
these health shortcomings among our citi- 
zens place upon our medical professions and 
facilities. About 800 million visits to doctors 
are made each year in this country, and three 
out of every four citizens see a doctor at least 
once in the year. About one American in ten 
enters a hospital during a given year. The 
ratio of physicians to other citizens in our 
country has remained fairly constant during 
the past 20 years—about one doctor for each 
650 Americans, but the demands placed upon 
physicians are increasing at a time when 
fewer physicians are providing care to pa- 
tients. The American Medical Association 
States that we actually now have only about 
one practicing doctor for every 1100 citizens. 
We should also note that only 2 per cent of 
our current medical school graduates are eni- 
tering general practice, a situation which 
Senator Yarborough, Congressman Fred 
Rooney, many other Representatives and I 
are trying to correct by means of legislation 
introduced in this Congress. 

We are going to have to be more specific 
about priorities within the field of health, 
and I think that this means greater atten- 
tion to the need for greater health manpower, 
and better distribution of this manpower. 

While applauding the expansion of health 
services available to the elderly and the poor 
as result of Medicare and Medicaid programs, 
we must recognize the strain which these 
programs have placed upon our medical fa- 
cilities. We can talk about inadequacies in 
the Medicaid program—and I would point 
out that only 2%, million children of the 20 
million children from needy families are able 
at present to receive medical care under 
Medicaid and we can state that the time is 
coming for a national health insurance pro- 
gram. 

What I want to stress as strongly as pos- 
sible today is that we have got to begin now 
to expand the medical personnel resources 
needed for these programs, or they will be 
woefully inadequate. 

The United States Public Health Service 
States that 3.4 million persons are employed 
in the health professions in this country. 
This figure represents about 4 per cent of the 
total labor force and 16 per cent of the pro- 
fessional and technical iabor force. Unfor- 
tunately this is not enough. 

We have over 300,000 physicians in the 
United States, and more than twice that 
many registered nurses. We have more than 
a million additional practical nurses and 
additional health personnel, not counting 
our 250,000 dentists and 125,000 pharmacists. 
These totals might appear large, but they 
are insufficient. 

One problem is the distribution of medi- 
cal personnel. The ratio of physicians to pa- 
tients which I have cited is only an average 
ratio, which is of little help to the residents 
of rural areas and central cities, where there 
is often only one physician for every 3,000 
persons. 

Even if it were possible to obtain better 
distribution of physiclans, the aggregate 
shortage.would remain. 

Perhaps the most telling evidence of this 
shortage is the fact that one-half of the resi- 
dencies in our nation’s hospitals are now 
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filled by foreign-born doctors. Our medical 
schools currently graduate about 9000 future 
physicians each year, but we import an equal 
number of doctors from abroad. Approxi- 
mately 72,000 foreign physicians have come 
to work in this country since 1962. Many of 
them are from those very nations which we 
are trying to assist or have been assisting in 
meeting the demands of their own popula- 
tions, such as the Philippines and South 
Korea. 

We are talking today about the priorities 
of our own country. But if one of these pri- 
orities is the quest for a safer, healthier, 
community of nations, as I believe it should 
be, then it is hypocritical to deprive the de- 
veloping nations of so many thousands of 
their best physicians. 

The Congress has recognized the need for 
the development of additional medical man- 
power in the United States. In passing the 
Health Manpower Act of 1968, we acknowl- 
edged the demand for 52,000 additional doc- 
tors and 141,000 additional nurses and allied 
health personnel. 

The authorizations provided by this Act 
have, unfortunately, not been taken seri- 
ously by the Administration. 

For fiscal 1971, for instance, the Health 
Manpower Act authorizes federal expendi- 
ture of $57 million in loans to medical stu- 
dents, nurses, and others training in the 
health professions. The Administration’s 
pending budget request appropriates little 
more than a third that amount, or $21.6 
million. 

The budgetary support which the Admin- 
istration is willing to provide towards the 
construction of medical school facilities is 
only about one half the amount which the 
Congress believes should be spent—$118 mil- 
lion compared to an authorization of $225 
million. Only $8 million out of an author- 
ization of $35 million is provided for con- 
struction of nursing school facilities. The 
Congress also authorized $41 million to be 
spent in fiscal 1971 for the construction of 
medical libraries and health research facil- 
ities; the Administration proposes to spend 
exactly nothing for these programs, 

It is certainly true that construction 
grants are the most likely items for reduc- 
tion during times of inflation and budgetary 
stringency. This is only effective as a short- 
run policy, however. There is now a backlog 
of about $400 million of approved funds for 
medical facilities construction. The need for 
this construction exists, as evidenced by 
approval of the funds. The actual obligations 
have not been made, however. 

Moreover, it is not just student loans and 
construction funds which are being cut. The 
budget funds most important to the very 
survival of many medical schools have been 
cut by almost one-half, in comparing the 
fiscal 1971 Congressional authorizations to 
the Administration’s budget request. Grants 
to improve the quality of medical and health 
schools have been authorized at $168 million; 
only $113.6 million is provided in the budget 
for this purpose. $40 million in such funds 
were authorized for nursing schools; only $11 
million are requested in the Administration 
budget. 

Of the 103 medical schools in our nation, 
at least 12 are presently approaching bank- 
ruptcy, many of them spending endowment 
funds to pay day-to-day expenses. 

If we are going to have the doctors we 
need, we must have higher appropriations 
to assist our medical schools. 

If we are going to live up to our pledge 
of having adequate medical care as a right, 
rather than a privilege of our citizens, we 
must stop shortchanging our nation in the 
development of adequate health manpower. 

We should be doing other things as well. 
We should be expanding our Regional Medi- 
cal Program, and assisting our hospitals in 
their renovation and new equipment needs. 
We should be finding ways of controlling the 
rising costs of medical care, which continue 
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to increase at a more rapid rate than almost 
any other family budget item. We should be 
doing a better job of coordinating the de- 
velopment of medical facilities, in order to 
avoid needless duplication. We should be dis- 
cussing means of bringing medical insur- 
ance programs, which benefit 92 per cent 
of the families with incomes of over $10,000 
but less than half of those who earn the 
least, within the reach of all. We must ex- 
pand our research in dealing with those dis- 
eases which can be controlled. 

Most of these goals, however, are of little 
importance unless we reach what I believe 
must be our first priority within the field of 
health: adequate numbers of doctors, nurses, 
dentists, medical technicians and medical 
aides, 

It is difficult for me to state the priority 
of health when compared to our other na- 
tional needs. The relationship between pov- 
erty, an unhealthy environment, and poor 
health indicates that our investments in 
health will bring the greatest returns when 
accompanied by vigorous action in such 
areas as job training, improved education, 
urban renovation, and pollution abatement. 

When one considers our basie rights of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
however, it would seem to me that proper 
health care is a prerequisite in the realiza- 
tion of our national destiny. 


HOUSING AND URBAN PROBLEMS: THE 
INNER CITY 


(Statement of Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, of 
Pennsylvania, before the Democratic Com- 
mittee on National Priorities, April 29, 
1970) 

Any consideration of national priorities 
must begin with one all important subject: 
economics and, the various breakdown of 
economics, of the national budget, includ- 
ing revenue and its allocation, have to be 
weighted on the basis of what needs must 
be met. The urgent need is to find the money 
needed to cure our urban ills, 

In discussing priorities, the first conclu- 
sion that must be reached is that any new 
sums available for urban programs will de- 
pend on cuts in the defense budget. The de- 
fense budget, despite its Congressional par- 
ing of last year, still accounted for nearly 
one half of the entire Administrative budget, 
which excludes trust funds. 

For fiscal year 1971 only 40% of the budget 
is controllable. Over 80% of the controllables 
are in Defense. It becomes obvious that if re- 
sources are to be freed for programs with 
high priorities, they have to come out of 
controllables. 

There are other areas which deserve closer 
appraisal also, such as the highway program, 
farm supports, the space program, various 
subsidized special interest programs, but the 
part of the budget that most urgently calls 
for close scrutiny is the Defense budget. 

As we talk here this afternoon, the mili- 
tary procurement authorization bill is be- 
ing debated on the Floor of the House, re- 
questing $20.24 billion. I have prepared a 
substitute bill to the Committee bill which 
amount to a 5% line-by-line efficiency cut. 
It should be more. This will not endanger 
our national security, and will provide a 
savings of $1,012 billion which can be ap- 
plied to meet our domestic needs. 

A concerned Congress trimmed the Admin- 
istration budget request of last year by 
more than $6 billion, primarily from the De- 
fense budget; we must continue the fight 
this year. 

Measured against urban needs and the bite 
that inflation takes out of all income, the 
first budget for which the Nixon Administra- 
tion is completely responsible is the most 
retrogressive budget in over three decades. 

Most appalling, this retreat comes at a 
time of extreme urban crisis. Our inner cities 
are sliding into disaster. The cities face eco- 
nomic stagnation. And the disaster and stag- 
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nation are not temporary; they will certainly 
grow worse unless we change the emphasis 
of the allocation of our available resources. 

This Administration, excepting for its 
proper but inadequate thrust in welfare re- 
form, is not only failing to progress where 
forward momentum is so desperately neces- 
sary, it is reversing much of the movement 
which was won in hard legislative fights of 
recent years. 

The fund for the desperate needs of the 
decaying inner cities must be found—not 
in the future, but in the immediate present, 
beginning now. Improving education cannot 
wait, for a short investment means decreas- 
ing dividends when big payoffs are manda- 
tory. The polluted environment cannot wait 
if our world is to remain habitable. Mass 
transit cannot wait if we are to move the 
urban masses. Needed housing cannot wait 
if we are to meet the right of decent homes 
for all. Job training cannot wait if we are 
to provide meaningful skills to all who want 
to earn a livelihood, Equality and human 
rights cannot wait if we are to become one 
society. Inflation and growing unemploy- 
ment under the present policies pose one of 
the greatest threats to our sound economy, 
which must remain sound if we are to fi- 
mance national defense and domestic pro- 
grams. The first of all requirements, the 
number one priority, is a healthy economy. 
And, I fear that the mismanagement by the 
Present policy makers is endangering the 
health of an economy which has proven that 
it need not evolye in cycles. Others, I know, 
are dwelling on this subject, but the exces- 
sive interest rates and slower production are 
going to subtract substantially from the an- 
ticipated revenues of the federal government, 
making more difficult the allocation of our 
resources. This need not be; enlightened 
fiscal management can correct this growing 
recession coupled with inflation. I call again 
on the Administration to utilize the tools 
provided by Congress—and join in provid- 
ing others—to combat this double menace 
of inflation and recession. 

The high interest policies of this Admin- 
istration have forced the housing industry 
into a depression. Not only are we failing 
to meet our housing goals established by 
law (housing starts dropped by 40% in 1969, 
when they should have increased) we are not 
replacing or improving substandard housing 
that continues to deteriorate. Costs soar and 
production drops each year owing to infia- 
tionary rises in land, labor, money and ma- 
terials. 

The $3.3 billion requested for the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
in the Administration budget is an increase 
of only $135 million over fiscal 1970, barely 
enough to cover the inflationary rise and in- 
creased federal pay. Two key programs so 
essential to inner city improvement, urban 
renewal and model cities supplementary 
grants, were held at 1970 levels by the Admin- 
istration. The $1 billion budgeted for urban 
renewal is only 27 percent of the pending 
applications which already total $3.8 billion. 
The program has to meet the cities requests 
if it is to provide adequate assistance. It is 
my fervent hope that Congress will appro- 
priate the full $23 billion it has already 
authorized for urban renewal. 

It seems to me that the achievement of a 
real breakthrough in yolume housing pro- 
duction at lower costs ALSO requires the 
acceptance of brand new concepts by indus- 
try, and all levels of government as well. 

The urgency of the housing problem in the 
United States requires that steps be taken 
immediately to develop cost-saving building 
innovations. One of the biggest stumbling 
blocks to this effort has been the thousands 
of different, often conflicting building codes 
across the country. Combine this with the 
lack of an authoritative technical institu- 
tion to review and approve innovative con- 
struction techniques and the natural result 
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is the higher cost of homes and obstacles in 
the introduction of new materials, At the 
present time we have no single source where 
professionals can turn for authoritative cur- 
rent data regarding the changing develop- 
ments in all facets of building technology. 
Fragmentation in the housing industry sim- 
ply must not be allowed to obstruct the de- 
velopment of new technologies and a mass 
market for the construction of low-cost 
housing. The Administration’s “Operation 
Breakthrough” is important, but the out- 
come is uncertain, and it does not resolve 
the basic problems, 

Education has been a favorite whipping 
boy in the President’s rhetorical attack on 
Congress. The President vetoed the 1970 edu- 
cation bill, and then asked for only $130 mil- 
lion increase over the fiscal 1970 request. 
This means the Nixon Administration is plac- 
ing more and more of the burden of school 
costs on already bare state and local treas- 
uries, Federal aid to the educationally de- 
prived under Title I would be increased by 
only $74 million if Nixon Administration 
requests are met. 

Congress. has authorized much more, and 
I hope Congress appropriates much more. 
For as President Nixon sald while campaign- 
ing in 1968, education is the one area which 
cannot be shortchanged. 

As in other programs, the Nixon Adminis- 
tration requests in the health field barely 
cover the increased costs of holding the line, 
brought on by the Administration's infia- 
tionary policies, Hospital construction money 
was actually reduced in the requests, despite 
the President’s lament of a “medical crisis.” 
Medical manpower training programs are 
being reduced although there is a severe 
shortage of doctors, nurses and medical per- 
sonnel. And in research, cutbacks have 
severely hampered some significant efforts 
that could save lives of Americans in the 
future. 

Mass transit also suffers lessened emphasis, 
contrary to the President’s pledge of a 
“balanced national transportation system.” 
Nearly 65% of Federal transportation funds 
are allocated to highways. While an urban 
transportation bill would provide new obli- 
gational authority of over $3 billion, the Ad- 
ministration would restrict 1971 cash outlays 
to only $80 million. This shortsighted ap- 
proach leaves little incentive for the bold 
innovation so necessary to bring new oppor- 
tunity to our inner cities. 

The cry of law and order strikes a respon- 
sive chord in all inner city residents, the 
most victimized of Americans. Even here, 
the Administration which raised a local 
responsibility to a nation political issue 
would shortchange the cities, both in funds 
and administratively.. The Administration 
asked for only $48 million, less than half the 
authorized amount, for the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, Also, the failure 
to give the cities first priority, and bungled 
Administration threatens the entire program 
designed to provide aid to the local govern- 
ments in the fight against crime. 

A Nixon promise of revenue sharing with 
the cities gave rise to expectations last year. 
He announced initial funding of $500 million 
last year, but requested only $275 million 
which would not be available until the last 
quarter of fiscal 1971, a year from now. 

Manpower training received somewhat bet- 
ter consideration, but even this all important 
area was not sufficiently funded in the budget 
requests. Of the $13.2 billion requested, only 
$1.6 billion is for training the poor and hard 
core problems. Most importantly, rising un- 
employment—in 1969 the highest in 12 
years—threatens private participation in 
hopeful job programs. 

The great upsurge of interest in environ- 
ment improvement caught up with the new 
President last year. It appears, however, the 
fervor extended mostly to rhetoric. The Pres- 
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ident announced $10 billion “clean waters” 
program for Municipal sewage facilities pro- 
vides only $4 billion; hard pressed cities must 
come up with the balance of $6 billion: And 
even the federal outlays of the short-changed 
allocation would be far short of Congressional 
authorization. Air pollution control was like- 
wise smothered in rhetoric, but left wanting 
in budget requests, with only $3 million more 
in fiscal 1971—a paltry sum indeed when one 

views the intensive pollution of 1970. 

Is there little wonder, then, that I profess 
pessimism about the future of our cities. 
Matched against the present demands which 
are not being met, the increasing population 
and ever greater demands on cities will sink 
them in the morass of an entangled jungle of 
poor transportation, inadequate housing, 
growing crime, declining business, shortage 
of jobs and a city society of the uneducated 
and underemployed. 

If we are concerned about our country, if 
we are concerned for human dignity, then we 
must draw an agenda for action. We must 
emphasize our own needs. We cannot permit 
to happen that which is happening in the 
cities. I know the need for a strong defense, 
and understand the demands of the military. 
However, unless we recognize the needs of 
the cities, and put the emphasis on first 
needs first, there may be precious little of 
the American dream to defend in a few short 
years. 

In the recent Brookings study, “Setting 
National Priorities, the 1971 Budget”, former 
Budget Director Charles Schultze said, “at 
least for the immediate future, the largely 
uncontrollable increases in income mainte- 
nance programs (such as welfare), combined 
with periodic increases in Social Security 
benefits will claim much of the normal 
growth in Federal revenues. Barring changes 
in taxes, or further sizeable decreases in 
military spending, they will severely limit the 
possible expansion of other domestic pro- 
grams.” 

The Democratic Party has never been 
afraid to take risks or to advocate change. 

While there is an element of risk involved, 
and it is never easy to change priorities, I 
believe the Democratic Party is ready to as- 
sume the necessary leadership in this role. 

We have no choice but to reorder our 
priorities for pressing domestic needs, and to 
do it today. 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM D. 
HATHAWAY BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON NA- 
TIONAL PRIORITIES, DEMOCRATIC POLICY 
CouncitL, APRIL 29, 1970 


I appreciate very much the opportunity 
to come before the Committee on National 
Priorities of the Democratic Policy Council, 
and I wish to commend the Committee for 
the all-important work you are doing. The 
task of setting national priorities is not an 
easy one, and too often the past judgments 
of our society’s needs and goals have not 
been the result of rational consideration, 
evaluation and decision. This Committee per- 
forms a valuable function by focusing atten- 
tion on the need for recognizing that hard 
choices must be made in rationing our re- 
sources, and that we must allocate those 
resources in a reasoned and systematic man- 
ner. In addition, you perform a valuable 
function by gathering the information and 
facts we must have if we are to choose sens- 
ibly from among the various alternatives 
open to us. I am sure that the work of this 
Committee will contribute much toward 
sound, coordinated social progress in the 
years ahead. 

As we enter a new decade, I believe our 
mission for the seventies should be to im- 
prove the quality of life in America, Histori- 
cally we have emphasized quantity over 
quality, and we have done an effective job 
in meeting the demand for more cars, more 
television sets, more military gadgets. We 
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have succeeded in establishing ourselves as 
the most powerful, the most afluent nation 
that has ever existed in the history of man- 
kind, But with the accomplishment of this 
goal has come the realization that national 
survival does not so much depend on the 
quantity of goods and services which are 
provided as on the nature of those goods and 
services. Sheer numbers can no longer suffice; 
quality must become the hallmark of Amer- 
ican living. 

In order for the United States to effectively 
meet the challenges of the 1970's and achieve 
the goal of improving the quality of American 
life, there must be a reordering of priorities 
to allow greater expenditures in the area of 
environmental and human welfare. Recent 
activities on Earth Day served to focus atten- 
tion on the need for a basic shift in emphasis 
away from uncontrolled technological growth 
in the name of “progress” to a new emphasis 
on the development, conservation and man- 
agement of America’s natural resources, 
Thousands of citizens demonstrated their 
concern over the deterioration of our physical 
environment, and particularly the threats of 
air and water pollution. I share this concern 
and support a national effort to control air 
and water pollution and conserve our natural 
resources, but today I wish to focus my re- 
marks on a different type of environmental 
problem and call attention to ways in which 
we can improve the quality of life for Amer- 
ica’s working men and women, 

For the American worker who spends nearly 
one quarter of his time at his job, the quality 
of the workplace is an important environ- 
mental matter, I believe there is an urgent 
need to protect the American worker from 
job-related deaths, illnesses and injuries. 
The need for improved nationwide standards 
in the field of occupational health and safety 
is amply demonstrated by shocking statis- 
tics: every eight minutes of every working 
day one American worker is killed and 148 
sustain disabling injuries on the job. Every 
year some 14,500 persons are killed and more 
than 2 million are disabled as a result of 
work-related injuries or illnesses. During the 
last four years more Americans have been 
killed where they work than in Vietnam. 

Not only do these statistics reflect great 
losses in terms of human tragedy, they rep- 
resent great losses in terms of productivity. 
Nearly a quarter of a billion man-days are 
lost every year due to industrial accidents. 
In the last five years, the number of man- 
days lost because of work-related injuries 
was ten times the number lost because of 
strikes, In 1968 the costs of deaths, injuries 
and illnesses on the job in terms of lost time, 
lost production and insurance totalled about 
$7.9 billion, 

These statistics are appalling in this day 
and age, and they indicate that one of our 
first priorities must be the adoption of fed- 
eral occupational health and safety legisla- 
tion. I have sponsored a bill designed to 
mobilize the resources of the federal and 
state governments, labor, management and 
the medical and health professions to mount 
a coordinated attack and provide the neces- 
sary money and manpower resources to elim- 
inate or control the hazards of the work- 
place. The bill, currently being considered 
by the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, provides for the development of occupa- 
tional safety and health standards to cover 
workers employed by businesses affecting 
commerce. It authorizes the setting of ef- 
fective standards, their administration and 
enforcement. In addition, it provides for sub- 
stantial aid to the states to encourage them 
to develop and improve their own safety 
programs, These provisions will make pos- 
sible extensive cooperation between the fed- 
eral government and the states in the health 
and safety field, and will enable states to 
retain jurisdiction in the field if they are 
willing and able to do the job. The bill also 
contains proyisions to promote more accu- 
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rate and centralized reporting of safety and 
health information and provides for pro- 
grams of research, training and education. 
I firmly believe that enactment of this type 
of legislation must be a matter of top priority 
for it will mean a substantial reduction in 
the needless illnesses, injuries and deaths 
which result from unsafe or unhealthful 
working conditions. 

In a related area, I feel it is imperative 

that a minimum federal standard for state 
workmen’s compensation laws be established. 
The original intent of these laws was to pro- 
vide injured workers with wage loss benefits 
equal to two-thirds of their average weekly 
wage. More than 75 percent of the state 
have failed to meet this minimum standard. 
In 46 states the maximum limits on the 
weekly benefit injured workers can receive 
are less than two-thirds of the state's aver- 
age weekly wage. Medical benefits are limited 
in 27 states, and seriously injured workers 
must bear the burden of any medical care 
they require beyond the limits fixed in the 
state law. Maintenance benefits for workers 
undertaking vocational rehabilitation are not 
provided under 32 state laws. In addition, 
there are severe limitations on the amount 
of benefits available to widows and children, 
broad gaps in coverage, and omissions in the 
scope of protection provided. In fact, no state 
law meets all the minimum standards recom- 
mended by the U.S. Department of Labor or 
those recommended by the International As- 
sociation of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, the organization of state work- 
men’s compensation administrators, Because 
of the inadequacy of state workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, I feel federal action is im- 
perative if we are to provide a decent level 
of wage loss benefits and adequate medical 
care. 
I also urge that the Fair Labor Standards 
Act be updated to provide a more adequate 
minimum wage and to extend its coverage 
to all of the nation’s workforce. No single 
piece of legislation has done as much to 
alleviate poverty, and no single legislative 
route constitutes a better weapon in the war 
on poverty than the FLSA. 

The purpose of the minimum wage is to 
provide workers with enough earnings for 
“a minimum standard of living necessary for 
health, efficiency, and general well-being . . .” 
The present minimum wage of $1.60 an hour 
does not allow a family to live decently and 
in dignity. It is clear that the minimum wage 
must be increased to an amount in the 
neighborhood of $2.00 an hour in order to 
provide workers with a meaningful recom- 
pense for their labor. 

More importantly, I believe that all Amer- 
icans who labor for a living should be guar- 
anteed the minimum wage and maximum 
hour protection of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. There are approximately 11 million non- 
supervisory workers in private industry who 
are still denied coverage under FLSA. Most 
of these workers are also excluded from state 
minimum wage and hour protection. Major 
groups of such workers are employed in 
smaller retail and service firms and smaller 
farms and as household domestics. In addi- 
tion, significant numbers of workers receive 
only limited protection under the Act be- 
cause of specific exemptions involving groups 
of workers such as hotel and restaurant 
workers, farm workers and various food 
processing workers. 

I am particularly concerned that the na- 
tion’s agricultural workers continue to be 
denied almost all of the rights and benefits 
enjoyed by other workers under federal and 
state laws. The three million Americans who 
work for wages in agriculture need protec- 
tion and assistance now. Farm workers 
should be included under all the protective 
and social welfare legislation enjoyed by 
other American workers. 

I also advocate that the National Labor Re- 
lations Act be reviewed and specifically that 
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Section 14(b) be repealed. This section in- 
vites individual states to compete for in- 
dustrial plants by enactment of anti-union 
legislation. In actual practice it has encour- 
aged the poorest states to enact “right-to- 
work” laws which perpetuate an anti-union 
environment that invites violence to union 
organizers, discharge of union adherents, and 
other union-busting devices, 

Another priority related to improving the 
quality of American life is the establishment 
of a systematic method of financing health 
services for all of the American people. The 
concept that health is a basic human right 
is now widely accepted. There is, however, 
a fundamental discrepancy between accept- 
ance of this principle and the means to im- 
plement it. If health is a right, all people, 
regardless of income and ability to pay, 
should have access to health services. To im- 
plement this right, I endorse the establish- 
ment of a National Health Care System based 
on a national health insurance plan, pre- 
ventive as well as curative health services, 
and comprehensive health planning. The 
plan should cover all of the people of the 
nation and could be financed by contribu- 
tions from employers, employees and general 
revenues. 

Neither can we rest content with the pres- 
ent Social Security System, for its benefi- 
claries still do not have adequate economic 
security. Although the individual who re- 
tired in 1954 is receiving a higher social 
security benefit today, the buying power of 
his higher benefit is worth less than the 
benefit he was receiving fifteen years ago. 
Since the gap between the income and liv- 
ing standard of older people and that of the 
rest of the population is getting worse in- 
stead of better, I advocate a substantial 
increase in social security benefits at this 
time and advocate amending the Act so that 
future adjustments will be tied to the cost 
of living. 

In the continuing struggle for civil rights, 
one of our first priorities must be to end 
discrimination in employment. The abnor- 
mally high rates of unemployment among 
Negro and other minorities and the remain- 
ing pockets of discrimination require that 
vigorous efforts be made to expand opportu- 
nities for minority group workers in the 
better paid and more skilled jobs through- 
out the economy. 

As a representative from an area where 
shoes and textiles play an important role 
in the economy, I am also concerned about 
the soaring increases of imports in products 
sensitive to disruption by unfair competi- 
tion. Rapidly rising imports in these indus- 
tries have a particularly adverse impact on 
affected workers and their communities. 
Shutdowns of plants or departments usually 
result in the loss to workers of seniority 
and seniority-related benefits and, some- 
times, the job-loss means that the special 
work skills developed in a specific plant 
cannot be applied elsewhere. Moreover, 
workers and their families cannot easily 
move from one town to another, and when 
they do, they must incur the expense of 
moving and the loss of friends and relation- 
ships that have developed over many years. 
In addition, an affected community, par- 
ticularly a small town, can experience a 

tax base as a result of plant or 
mill closings. This means an additional eco- 
nomic burden is imposed on all citizens, not 
just the workers displaced. For all of these 
reasons, I believe that a realistic tariff-quota 
system must be implemented to protect 
workers, Safeguards against injury from im- 
ports should be administered so that dras- 
tic production cutbacks or employment-dis- 
placement do not follow. Agreements with 
other nations to regulate world trade are 
needed and should be concluded for indus- 
tries particularly sensitive to disruption 
from increasing imports and unfair compe- 
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tition. In addition, an effective, workable 
trade adjustment assistance mechanism is 
a necessity for trade policy if we are to pro- 
vide assistance to workers and firms that are 
adversely affected by imports. 

In my view, the top priority objective of 
national economic policy should be to 
achieve and sustain full employment—jobs 
at decent wages for all people who are able 
to work and desire employment. We must 
insist that unemployment not be used as 
@ cure-all for rising prices. We can’t sacri- 
fice our working people by making them the 
whipping boy for inflation. What is needed 
is a better balance in the economy—between 
wages, profits, dividends and other forms 
of income—for sustained economic growth 
to reach full employment and maintain it. 
Federal policies should encourage such im- 
proved balance. The demand for goods and 
services—from consumers, government, bus- 
iness and net sales abroad—must expand 
sufficiently each year to provide enough new 
job opportunities for those who are unem- 
ployed, for the large numbers of entrants 
into the labor force, and for those displaced 
by rapidly increasing output per manhour 
of work. The federal government’s tax, ex- 
penditure and monetary policies, In combi- 
nation, should encourage the necessary ex- 
pansion of economic activities to sustain 
full employment. In addition, I believe 
adoption of a program to create one million 
public service jobs for the unemployed and 
seriously underemployed is essential. Such 
a program would provide job opportunities 
at decent wages for the millions of poor who 
are able to work and seek employment. I 
also favor a program of adequate relocation 
allowances for unemployed workers and their 
families in order to enable workers, if they 
so desire, to move to areas of job opportu- 
nities. 

For those impoverished millions who are 
not self-sus due to unemployment, 
the absence of the breadwinner from the 
home, disability or other causes. I believe 
we should provide adequate income main~ 
tenance through a revised system of public 
assistance. Unemployment compensation 
should be improved, both in terms of the 
amounts paid and the duration of time over 
which they are paid. An adequate unem- 
ployment insurance system can be achieved 
only when federal legislation establishes 
minimum standards which all states must 
meet. This will help eliminate the glaring 
deficiencies in coverage, benefit amount and 
financing that characterize the present sys- 
stem. I also favor continued area redevelop- 
ment assistance to areas of high unemploy- 
ment as part of a general program of nation- 
al economic expansion. 

In order to strengthen the nation’s man- 
power programs and move more rapidly in 
the direction of a rational manpower policy, 
we must move to consolidate the existing 
job training programs into a single flexible 
program which can be tailored to meet the 
needs of the unemployed and the particular 
localities in which they live. One serious 
deficiency in the existing manpower pro- 
grams is the lack of a single, centralized and 
comprehensive program, Manpower pro- 
grams are dispersed among various public, 
private and quasi-public agencies, and the 
result has been duplication of effort and 
fragmented responsibility. A better financed 
and restructured manpower system would 
enable us to penetrate the job markets more 
deeply, develop a national orientation to deal 
with manpower needs that are national in 
scope, and provide better service to both 
workers and employers. 

We also must put top priority on better 
designed training programs to provide op- 
portunities for training for more meaning- 
ful jobs. This will necessitate programs of 
longer duration and an increase in training 
allowances for trainees in institutional pro- 


grams and greatly strengthened supportive 
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services, such 
counselling. 

Our commitment to education must be 
one of the first priorities related to improv- 
ing the quality of American life. There must, 
at the very least, be full funding of existing 
programs of federal support for education. 
Moreover, the authorizations for most edu- 
cation programs need to be increased to meet 
the great magnitude of problems facing our 
educational system, In this regard, I think 
it is important to emphasize that education 
in our times must be a lifelong process. 
There must be greatly expanded opportu- 
nities for a wide range of adult education, 
including a federally financed program of 
university extension services in the field of 
labor education, comparable to the long 
existing university agricultural extension 
service, 

If Americans, both young and old, are to 
have within their reach the quality educa- 
tion which they need and deserve, it will re- 
quire more money than is now being invested 
in education. This money must in large part 
come from the federal government since it 
alone has the taxing power +o meet the needs. 

Our resources are, of course, limited, and 
resources committed to one program will in- 
hibit activities in others. However, I believe 
we can finance the priorities I have advocated 
herein by cutbacks in defense, space and for- 
eign aid programs. Reductions in military 
spending should and could be offset by in- 
creases in public investment. In addition, 
federal programs should be developed to deal 
with dislocations that result from cutbacks 
or shifts in defense spending. The govern- 
ment has a special obligation to those work- 
ers, firms and communities adversely affected 
by changes in military procurement. Pro- 
grams to provide assistance to workers, firms 
and communities as they strive to make ad- 
justments to the changed situation should be 
adopted. Moreover, we should make a special 
effort to convert the intellectual and financial 
resources invested in the defense and space 
programs to the most socially useful pur- 
poses. 

Funding for priority programs is quite 
clearly related to tax revenues, but, unfortu- 
nately, the many loopholes and special tax 
privileges in the federal tax structure limit 
the effectiveness of tax policy in forwarding 
national objectives of maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power. More than 
$45 billion dollars a year is being “spent” 
through utilization of a long list of tax 
dodges, special credits, deductions and pref- 
erential rates which are supposed to serve as 
incentives to encourage an activity in the 
national interest. Unfortunately, the costs of 
these special privileges in terms of ‘dollars, 
equity, inefficiency and taxpayer confidence 
have far outweighed any benefits. It is diffi- 
cult to maintain control over the manage- 
ment of priorities when billions of dollars 
are escaping due to open-ended tax incen- 
tive provisions that place no limit on how 
much tax benefit a taxpayer or corporation 
can “earn” by taking advantage of the provi- 
sion. We must not allow our tax system to be 
used as a “back door” through which dollars 
can flow free from careful planning and 
scrutiny. If we eliminate this “back door” 
spending we can substantially increase the 
resources available to the government for di- 
rect expenditures in achieving desirable so- 
cial goals. 

I believe that America has the resources to 
meet our domestic problems and help solve 
the crises facing our society. There are many 
demands on our resources and many other 
very important priorities to which others 
have directed their remarks before this Com- 
mittee. I do not purport to be an expert on 
labor matters, but I know these are matters 
of great concern to our citizens, and I believe 
that they deserve a position of priority on the 
agenda for the decade of the 70’c. 


as literary education and 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE Nick GALIFI- 
ANAKIS, REPRESENTATIVE, FOURTH DISTRICT 
or NORTH CAROLINA, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL PRIORITIES, DEMOCRATIC POLICY 
COUNCIL 


We poignantly acknowledge that we can 
never return to the era of Abraham Lincoln, 
who was elected to Congress in 1846 after a 
campaign that cost him 75 cents. But on the 
other hand, can we continue to tolerate the 
kind of overspending which has become a 
part of campaigning in the television era? 

I single out television because we know 
that we now have more television sets in the 
United States than automobiles, and this is 
a fact which has not been lost on candidates 
for public office. It is now estimated that 97 
percent of American homes have TV—more 
than have bathtubs or telephones—and ac- 
cording to the latest Ropel Poll, more people 
get their news from television than from 
radio, newspapers, and magazines combined. 

Adlai Stevenson learned in 1956 what can 
happen to a candidate who concentrates too 
heavily on television advertising. Just after 
he had appeared on a political broadcast 
which pre-empted “I Love Lucy,” he received 
a three-sentence telegram from a lady who 
had watched the show. It read: I like Ike; 
I Love Lucy; Drop Dead.” 

I think we can agree that an aspect of the 
elective process which is in definite need of 
revision is financing of campaigns. Many 
factors have contributed to the spiraling cost 
of campaigning, One of the culprits—with 
which I am very familiar—is the two-year 
term. Two-year terms for Congressmen, legis- 
lators, and other state and local officials in- 
crease the burdens of political financing. 
They force incumbents to become indirect or 
“unofficial” campaigning for reelection al- 
most from the day they take the oath of 
office. This reduces the time available for 
their governmental duties and—because 
elections are so frequent—requires substan- 
tially larger sums over a period of years than 
would be needed if terms were longer. 
Modern means of communication, travel, and 
attitude polling make it easier for elected 
Officials to keep abreast of public opinion 
than it was when short terms were originally 
set. 

Not only is the two-year term out-dated 
as far as effectiveness of service, but I think 
the voters grow weary of too frequent and 
lengthy campaigns. Candidates often cam- 
paign openly for a nomination many months 
in advance of a convention or primary. Cam- 
paigns for a general election usually last 
from two to five months. With present travel 
and communication capabilities, such time 
spans generally tire the electorate and ex- 
haust the candidates. The short campaigns 
characteristic of the United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, and many other countries attract heay- 
ier comparative voter participation than our 
long, drawn-out ones. Basic reforms are long 
overdue, but resistance to change is deeply 
imbedded in custom and reinforced by vested 
interests. 

Several responsible organizations have con- 
ducted intensive studies of the problem of 
high campaign costs. In its report on the 
subject, the Twentieth Century Fund indi- 
cated that the costs may not seem high com- 
pared to the enormous sums spent by com- 
mercial advertisers. But to the candidates 
and the parties they are very high. One can 
agree that the costs of campaign broad- 
casting are indeed staggering. The Twentieth 
Century Fund is actually understating the 
case for when political media costs are com- 
pared to those amounts spent by the big 
commercial advertisers, political expendi- 
tures rank surprisingly high. 

The Television Bureau of Advertising listed 
1968's biggest clients in network TV. Among 
the top 100 advertisers—in 79th place—is 
United Citizens for Nixon-Agnew with an 
estimated net “talent and time” budget of 
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$3,922,600. Considerably further down the list 
in 109th place is the advertising budget for 
Hubert Humphrey with an expenditure of 
$2,826,800. 

The article in Advertising Age from 
which these figures are taken points out the 
danger inherent in the high costs of cam- 
paign broadcasting. The article starts off with 
the question: “How did Richard Nixon win 
the Presidency? Partly, at least, because he 
outspent the competition in advertising.” 
This observation challenges the foundation 
of the democratic process. Although the 
1930's and 1940's proved that money alone 
could not win an election, since the Repub- 
licans consistently outspent the Democrats, 
one can look with apprehension to the fact 
that in a close election in a reasonably pros- 
perous period television may be decisive. Our 
most recent election duplicated these cir- 
cumstances. The Nixon victory margin was 
510 thousand out of 73 million votes. The 
total estimated broadcasting expenditure of 
the Republicans was more than double that 
of the Democrats: $11.5 million compared to 
$5.5 million. Was this not a situation where 
the cynical notion that “politics is a rich 
man’s game” was reinforced? 

More importantly, in the impending elec- 
tions, we are faced with an even greater dis- 
parity between the coffers of the Republicans 
and those of the Democratic Party. For- 
tune magazine has made it quite clear that 
wealthy contributors have returned to the 
Republican fold with the consequence that 
the Republicans, thanks to their 1968 finan- 
cial triumph, will be in a far better position 
to play the costly game of politics than the 
debt-ridden Democrats. 

One of the roots of this problem can be 
seen in the fact that for the elections of 
1956, 1960, and 1964 the percentage of the 
population which contributed to any com- 
mittee or candidate fell somewhere between 
10 and 12 percent. Yet, during the 1968 elec- 
tion only an estimated 6 percent of the popu- 
lation made a political contribution. We are 
faced with a situation not unlike the old 
cliche in which the Republicans are well-fi- 
nanced by the wealthy and the Democrats are 
supported by the common man. If the Demo- 
cratic Party is to reassert its position as the 
leading party, on all fronts, we must signifi- 
cantly broaden the base of citizen contribu- 
tion to the party. Some of the financial bur- 
dens now borne by candidates and political 
parties should be eliminated or materially 
reduced. Legitimate costs of campaigns 
should be spread far more widely to 
Strengthen the sense of citizen involvement. 

Well-considered measures have been for- 
mulated for this purpose by the Committee 
for Economic Development, as well as the 
Twentieth Century Fund. These proposals 
include a tax incentive in the form of a de- 
duction up to $100 from an individual’s total 
taxable income or a federal income tax credit 
up to $25 ($50 on a joint return) equal to 
one-half the dollar amount of their annual 
contributions to all legally qualified candi- 
dates in general election campaigns. The ceil- 
ing is proposed in order to minimize the 
loss of tax revenues. 

Tax incentives in either of the above forms 
have the advantage of allowing individuals to 
choose the party they wish to give to and in 
addition does not suppress the tradition of 
democratic dissent in the formation of minor 
parties, I believe tax incentives in support of 
the vital needs of political education are as 
fully justified as they are for any philan- 
thropic purpose. 

Another measure to insure equal oppor- 
tunity for the major candidates is the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund’s notion of “voter's time” 
where the candidates for President and Vice 
President are offered. broadcasting time in 
amounts and under conditions allowing an 
equitable distribution of this forum to both 
major parties and to any significant minor 
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parties as well. Reservations must be made as 
to the Fund's recommendation that the Fed- 
eral Government subsidize these broadcast- 
ing costs. Alternative means ought to be con- 
sidered, such as tax deductions for the broad- 
casters and having them share a greater part 
of the burden as a pre-requisite for their 
broadcasting license, 

One further factor must be taken Into ac- 
count, namely the Twentieth Century Fund 
has not given sufficient consideration to the 
danger of too much use of the television 
media. Fortune has noted that “from early 
1967 until just before the election, Richard 
Nixon turned down all invitations to be in- 
terviewed on ‘free’ programs like ‘Meet the 
Press’ or ‘Face the Nation. He preferred to 
pay for his time so that he could control 
content and format in his television appear- 
ances.” 

This was not true for Hubert. Humphrey 
who accepted every Occasion to confront the 
issues honestly in an open forum uncon- 
trolled by the gimmiickry of campaign spe- 
cialists. Without limitations on TV spend- 
ing, any candidate who is well funded can 
calculatingly use this unique media by em- 
phasizing appearance and packaged personal- 
ity while overlooking the issues. 

Given the potential distortion in unscru- 
pulous use of TV as well as the inherent ad- 
vantage of the candidate supported by 
wealthy contributors, one can see the merit 
in the recently passed Senate bill S. 3637, 
which limits the amount of expenditures for 
television and radio broadcasting to 7 cents 
per vote. According to this bill, a candidate 
would be limited to 7 cents for each vote in 
the last election for his seat, or he could 
spend $20,000, whichever was the greater 
amount. This maximum figure—and in the 
case of my own district, it would be $20,000— 
would include television and radio costs 


picked up not only by the candidate’s own 
organization, but by his committees and 


friends as well. So in one sense, this bill is 
an improvement on the. Corrupt Practices 
Act, which has been privately and publicly 
ridiculed for years. That act sets a strict 
limit on campaign expenses for Congressmen, 
but it allows candidates to circumvent it by 
setting up outside committees to raise money. 

Even though this bill is an ambitious be- 
ginning, it does not go far enough. It does 
not establish any limits on spending in cam- 
paigns except for radio and television—and 
newspaper advertising, billboards, posters, 
bumper stickers, campaign buttons, postage, 
and the like can also add up to a monu- 
mental sum, Moreover, the bill does not ex- 
tend to the party primaries which now are 
exempt from even the Corrupt Practices Act. 
I believe that controls should also be applied 
to expenses in the primaries so that a firm 
and comprehensive policy can be established 
to deal with this problem rather than merely 
shift the emphasis on spending from the 
general election back to the primary. 

The complexities and costs of campaign 
broadcasts and political finance are chal- 
lenges to the democratic process and to the 
Democratic Party that must be met, If a 
definition of democracy includes the notion 
that voters ought to decide on the basis of 
political issues, then to the degree that the 
present system of financing and promoting 
political campaigns inhibits political aware- 
ness by an inability to reach the people or 
by a conscious subversion of the issues, this 
system hinders the development of a truly 
democratic society. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE LESTER L. 
Wo .rr, OF NEw YORK, TO THE COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL PRIORITIES OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PoLIcY COUNCIL, APRIL 29, 1970 
I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 

fore you today to discuss briefly the funda- 

mental question of what our national priori- 
ties should be in the. 1970's. I should note 
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my pleasure with the decision of the Demo- 
cratic Policy Council to create this important 
Committee. Your existence represents the 
firm commitment of the Democratic Party to 
the establishment and achievement of a re- 
sponsible system of national priorities. 

Implicit in the existence of your Committee 
and the decision of so many Members of 
Congress to appear before you is the assump- 
tion that our present system of national 
priorities is in some way distorted. What we 
need, I submit, is a “Renew Deal” for the 
United States in the 1970's. 

Certainly something is wrong when now 
each year we are asked to spend more than 
$70 billion for Defense appropriations. 
Clearly we must appropriate those funds 
needed for our national security. But, can 
anyone honestly argue that there is not 
significant waste in this fantastic budget. 
It is ironic that in the guise of national 
security we are wasting billions needed else- 
where and thus undermining our national 
security by underfunding vital domestic 
programs. 

This past week we witnessed a great, under- 
standable outpouring of public sentiment for 
improving conditions in our environment. 
There is no denying that the great hue and 
cry about cleaning up our environment has 
become a political catchword, embraced by 
all ends of the political spectrum. But there 
is also no denying the importance of this 
issue. At stake here is not the survival of 
some exotic species of wild bird. Rather when 
we talk of saying our environment we are 
talking about the survival of the human 
species. 

But as the myriad problems of pollution 
have generated much talk, the Administra- 
tion and the Congress have thus far failed 
to supply the funds and enforcement power 
necessary if we are, in fact, to realize a 
“Renew Deal” for our environment. Cer- 
tainly an end to further pollution and the 
reversal of existing pollution, where possible, 
must be among the greatest of our national 
priorities, It is not facetious to suggest that 
unless we have an environment in which we 
can survive that all else is meaningless. 

There are other national problems that 
deserve much greater priorities than they 
are currently receiving. It is a constant 
blight on our national conscience that there 
are people underfed and undernourished in 
this country even as the federal government 
pays farmers to plow food under. We are 
paying billions to farmers to not produce 
food, when for a much smaller expense we 
could distribute that food to Americans and 
for that matter to people throughout the 
world who are hungry and who are suffering 
from malnutrition. 

I realize there are no simplistic solutions to 
problems such as these, but I also know that 
something is basically wrong with a society 
that permits such an incongruous set of 
priorities to be perpetrated. 

I do not pretend that what I am saying is 
original. But I do believe that it must be 
said over and over until we finally achieve 
the urgently needed reordering of our na- 
tional priorities, Let's look at this in per- 
spective. 

We cannot correct the problem of our con- 
fused national priorities without imagina- 
tive approaches to our national needs. What 
is happening around us every day, here on 
Capitol Hill and especially downtown in our 
massive bureaucracy, is that we are ap- 
proaching contemporary problems with out- 
dated assumptions about the role of govern- 
ment. Our weak and unsatisfactory handling 
of such basic problems as hunger, malnu- 
trition, narcotics use, environmental pollu- 
tion, student unrest, equality of opportu- 
nity and urban decay—our handling of these 
problems is analogous to using the bow and 
arrow as a deterrent to nuclear aggression. 
We are battling these basic national prob- 
lems with weak, anachronistic weapons, No 
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wonder we are failing. No wonder we need a 
Renews! deal. 

The point of this is that while we re- 
order our national priorities we best include 
in our statement of goals, at the very out- 
set, a willingness to seek out and apply 
adequate up-to-date, creative means of 
solving basic national problems, 

There are two points I have thus far 
avoided because I feel they deserve special 
attention. The first is the impact the war 
in Vietnam and the general situation in 
Indo China have had in confusing our na- 
tional priorities. The second is a specific 
proposal I wish to make regarding the im- 
provement of our environment in a way 
that will put to constructive use the vast 
energies of young people in this country. 

It is my strong conviction that the war 
in Vietnam is the greatest culprit in having 
distorted our sense of national priorities. 
You are all familiar with the grim statistics 
about the costs of this war in lives and 
dollars. The point I wish to make is that 
b- céntinuing the war, bearing in mind 
that the President is Vietnamizing the war 
instead of Vietnamizing the peace, we will 
continue to divert valuable resources which 
are much more urgently needed here at 
home. We do not have a bottomless pocket- 
book and as long as we permit so substantial 
a portion of our resources to be eaten up in 
a futile attempt to prop up a corrupt un- 
responsive Saigon goverrment we will never 
be able to achieve a responsible sense of 
priorities. 

And now we are confronted with the pos- 
sibility of an extension of the war into Laos 
or Cambodia or both. This must be resisted 
if we are to redirect our attention and re- 
sources to solving the persistent domestic 
problems of hunger, substandard housing, 
inadequate schools, poverty, unemployment, 
ete. 

Rather than prolong or extend our in- 
volvement in Indo China I believe our first 
priority should be to begin immediately 
the deliberate, orderly and total withdrawal 
of all American forces from the area. This 
must be done as a first step to reordering 
our national priorities and freeing the nec- 
essary resources to solve pressing domestic 
problems. 

Finally, I wish to put before you a specific 
proposal as to how we might clean up our 
environment. What I wish to suggest is a 
1970 “Renew Deal” Civilian Conservation 
Corps. ’ 

A Renew Deal means reclaiming our en- 
vironment from decades of unchecked pollu- 
tion. 

A Renew Deal means reforestation. 

A Renew Deal means cleaning up our na- 
tional parks, national forests and shorelines. 

A Renew Deal means employment for 
young people who are hard hit by rising 
national unemployment. 

A Renew Deal means a regeneration of 
national spirit and rededication of national 
purpose. 

A Renew Deal Civilian Conservation Corps 
means that the federal government will put 
young people to work in all parts of the 
United States to renew our environment by 
undoing some of the massive damage already 
done to the environment. 

This is a program for young women and 
young men. 

This is a program that will recognize the 
valuable role played by the youth of America 
in raising the issue of the environment to 
the paramount role it deserves. 

This is a program that will give true mean- 
ing to the term conservation. 

This is a program that would not only 
enable us to clean up our parks, beaches, 
highways, and waterways, but which would 
also enable young men and women to play a 
constructive role in building a better Amer- 
ica. 

A Renewal Deal for America would have 
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the effect of improving our national morale 

and would serve as perpetual evidence of our 

national commitment to improving our en- 
vironment. 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN CORNELIUS E. 
GALLAGHER, BEFORE THE DEMOCRATIC NA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE, COMMITTEE ON PRIORI- 
TIES, APRIL 29, 1970 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Commit- 
tee, I wish first to thank you for this op- 
portunity to testify before the Committee 
on Priorities and to commend you for estab- 
lishing these hearings. 

Our party has long been regarded as a 
party of the people. In order to maintain 
that position, it is essential that we take 
heed of what the people of this country are 
saying, of what dissatisfies our citizens, of 
what goals they seek to achieve. In this way— 
to use a rather overworked but useful 
phrase—the Democratic Party makes itself 
and its policies relevant to those we seek 
to serve. k 

Mr. Chairman, today there are three major 
concerns to which I would address my re- 
marks, It is my hope that our Party will 
move these concerns to a high position on 
the priority list for America; the issues in- 
volved affect no less than the question of 
whether our Nation shall survive as a free 
and democratic republic into the twenty- 
first century. 


PRIVACY AND HUMAN VALUES 


As Chairman of the House Special Inquiry 
on the Right to Privacy, I have become in- 
creasingly disturbed by the state of the right 
to privacy in our country. While this right 
is not explicitly enumerated in the Constitu- 
tion, it is inherent in those rights which are 
specified. Indeed, without our right to pri- 
vacy secure, our fundamental freedoms are 
meaningless. 

Assaults on the citadel of privacy have 
proceeded apace in the past few years. It 
would not be remiss to state that never be- 
fore have our basic rights been under such 
constant and concerted attack as at this 
point in our history. 

Invasions of individual privacy have 
stemmed from both the public and private 
sectors of our society. We have faced private 
and official computerized data banks which 
contain dossiers on most of our citizens. We 
have confronted requests for new uses of the 
Social Security number which would make 
that administrative number a universal 
identifier for all American citizens from the 
time of their birth. We have heard frighten- 
ing proposals for testing all 6 year olds to dis- 
cover their “criminal potential,” and to place 
those 6 year olds who fail to meet the estab- 
lished psychological “norm” in special camps. 
We have seen individual income tax returns 
opened to scrutiny with virtually no justifi- 
cation. 

The list goes on and on. It is oppressively 
lengthy and repressively real. 

I believe that the time has come for our 
Party to confront this shocking pattern and 
work to stop it. 

As one proposal, I have introduced a reso- 
lution calling for the creation in the House 
of Representatives of a Select Committee on 
Privacy, Human Values, and Democratic In- 
stitutions. The purpose of this Committee 
would be to provide an effective vehicle for 
Congressional oversight of the panoply of 
privacy assaults in this country. 

I have also introduced legislation aimed at 
providing—for the first time—federal regu- 
lation of private “credit bureaus.” The activ- 
ities of these private data banks pose an 
overwhelming threat to liberty in the United 
States; their activities affect an American’s 
right to have a job and to provide security 
for his family. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot stress with suffi- 
cient emphasis my fear over the fruits of the 
new technology in our society. We must take 
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a firm stand; we must stop using man for 
technology and start using technology for 
man, Otherwise, dictatorship will be more 
than merely an operational possibility in our 
country (which it is today), but it will be 
a reality. 

NARCOTICS ABUSE 


It is my belief that the foremost domestic 
crisis in this Nation is the tragedy of narcot- 
ics abuse. The great crime problem in our 
cities is rooted in the illegal trafficking in 
narcotics, All of our young people, from all 
backgrounds, are becoming prey to the vi- 
cious pushers who stalk our neighborhoods 
in ever increasing numbers. 

Indeed, the tide of drug abuse now threat- 
ens to drown our society. 

What can we do? 

I believe that we must establish a prin- 
ciple of compassion and treatment for the 
addicts, and of prison and punishment for 
the real villains of the drug tragedy: the 
pushers. 

Accordingly, I have introduced legislation 
which would make it a federal crime for 
adults to involve young people in illegal nar- 
cotics transactions. My legislation would also 
require that addicted pushers be committed 
to hospitals for full therapy; it provides fur- 
ther that non-addicted pushers who trans- 
port narcotics across State lines be liable 
for life imprisonment in a federal peniten- 
tiary. 


Mr. Chairman, I have also introduced a 
bill which would empower government ap- 
proved medical-rehabilitation centers to pro- 
vide hopeless, incurable addicts with free 
drugs or drug substitutes, under guidelines 
to be determined by the Department of HEW. 
My bill also would authorize the funds nec- 
essary to construct these approved centers 
in localities throughout the United States; 
part of these funds have already been ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

My bill does no more than face the facts 
of narcotics abuse. Those facts indicate that 
not every addict can be cured. Does it make 
sense then to turn these hopeless human 
beings back to the streets where they will 
continue to fill the pushers’ pockets and to 
raise the already intolerable crime rate? Ob- 
viously, tt does not. Yet that has been our 
traditional approach. I would note here that 
under my bill, an addict may be put on a 
“maintenance program” only after he has 
proceeded through a total treatment and 
rehabilitation program and has been deemed 
incurable by the physicians at the approved 
medical centers. Further, only these ap- 
proved centers would be authorized to op- 
erate a drug maintenance program. 

There is no doubt that the true victim of 
society’s neglect for the incurable addict is 
society itself. It is time to reverse the trend. 


A CURE FOR CANCER 


Mr. Chairman, cancer will take the lives 
of more than 320,000 Americans this year. 
Every hour of 1970, at least 30 citizens of 
this country alone will die of cancer. 

There is simply no excuse for permitting 
this horrid disease to continue its killing 
course. Our technology enables us to do 
anything we wish; it thus enables us to cure 
and control cancer. The only obstacle is 
money. I find no decent or justifiable excuse 
for allowing this obstacle to stand. 

Accordingly, on April 9, I introduced leg- 
islation calling for a firm national commit- 
ment to cure and control cancer within this 
decade. My bill calls for annual appropria- 
tions of no less than $650 million until the 
goal is achieved; my legislation also requires 
that at least $250 million be expended with- 
in the first two years of the program to con- 
struct 5 new cancer research institutes in 
the United States. 

More than 40 Members of the House joined 
with me in this resolution, and I expect 
even more co-sponsorship in the next weeks. 

Mr. Chairman, no American family has 
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been left unscathed by the tragedy of can- 
cer. The people of our country have been 
unanimous in their desire to conquer this 
disease, and medical science assures us that 
this desire can be fulfilled with sufficient 
funds. 

If economic considerations are at all rele- 
vant here, then I ask you to note that the 
price-tag on my bill falls well below the 
expense of placing a man on the moon; 
that commitment has required more than 
$5 BILLION each year—and we are today 
closer to finding a cure for cancer than we 
were to reaching the moon when that na- 
tional commitment was undertaken in 1961. 
Finding a cure for cancer is at least as es- 
sential to our welfare as visiting the stars. 
It is surely more essential to our survival 
than the development of a supersonic trans- 
port which will cost well over $1 BILLION 
if it ever finds a place to get off the ground. 

Moreover, if the millions of Americans 
who are now wasting away from cancer 
could be living productive lives, and work- 
ing as normal men, then their income tax 
payments alone could recoup the cost of my 
program. It is estimated that in 1969, can- 
cer actually cost the United States more than 
$6 BILLION in reduced earnings, hospital 
insurance, and medical payments. 

In the final analysis, is there any cost 
which can be compared to the cost of a 
human life? 

It is simply unconscionable to allow can- 
cer to exist any longer. I implore this Com- 
mittee to make a cancer cure the commit- 
ment of our Party, and through it, of our 
nation. 

Thank you again. 

EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WomMEN—A NATIONAL 

PRIORITY 


(Testimony by Hon. Patsy T. Minx, before 
the Committee on National Priorities, of 
the Democratic Policy Council, April 30, 
1970) 


I would like to thank Dr. Abram and Mr. 
Califano and members of the Committee on 
National Priorities for this opportunity to 
present my views on what I consider to be 
one of our nation’s most urgent priorities— 
the achievement of equal rights for women. 

Unfortunately, there are those in our coun- 
try who do not feel that this subject is of 
any priority, and who will even deny that 
discrimination against women exists. 

The Congress enacted the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 which established the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission to prevent 
and eliminate employment discrimination on 
the basis of race, color, national origin or sex. 
Without enforcement rights the Commission 
has been helpless and women like Ida Mae 
Phillips have had to pursue their rights step 
by step through the courts. 

Fifty years since the fight for universal 
suffrage was won, women are still the vic- 
tims of discrimination. 

I think we as a Party must recognize our 
moral responsibility for this social and eco- 
nomic injustice and grant to the fight for 
women’s equality the highest priority. 

The day is long past when those in office 
could complacently hold to the view that a 
woman's place is in the home, because the 
facts show that 42% of all adult women are 
working either by choice or out of necessity. 

Working is not a matter of choice for mil- 
lions of women. Many must hold jobs to pro- 
vide food, clothing and shelter for their chil- 
dren. 

It is patently unfair to cast aspersions on 
working women who are forced to hold jobs 
by the facts of economic existence or to rele- 
gate them to the most menial tasks. Yet 
that is what is done by allowing lower posi- 
tions and less pay for women on the theory 
that they don’t deserve a good job as much 
as a man does. 

Early this year our Labor Department got 
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around to publishing 1968 data on women’s 
employment. They said more than 29 million 
women were working that year, and this was 
$7 percent of the nation’s work force. 

Forty-two percent of all women of work- 
ing age work. Thus, the necessity or choice 
to work is not limited to a small minority of 
women who might be pictured as rebels or 
feminists, but is nearly half of the women 
involved. 

Now, what about women who are working? 
Have we done anything as a nation to recog- 
nize their special needs such as adequate 
child care centers for their preschool age 
children and for after school care? 

In the current 91st Congress I have intro- 
duced legislation to provide for preschool 
education and child development centers for 
all children in the United States, without 
regard to their parents’ income, educational 
level, or work status, 

We need a sum of $1 billion dollars for this 
purpose if we are to inaugurate a meaning- 
ful program, Child care should not be associ- 
ated with only welfare mothers, but it should 
be regarded as the right of all parents who 
desire adequate, meaningful education-ori- 
ented care for thelr children. 

Under my proposal, any mother whether 
working or not could bring her child to the 
center and leave him for a day or any part 
of the day while the mother worked or pur- 
sued her other interests. At the center, the 
child wouid get the enrichment benefits of 
all the care and development attention that 
the best American research and technology 
could devise. The emphasis would be in per- 
sonality development and instilling interest 
in and motivation to learn. 

This is just one of the tasks before us as 
we strive to eliminate discrimination against 
women which has existed in many sections 
of our society. I could mention employ- 
ment barriers—such as the unfair employ- 
ment practice of refusing to hire women with 
preschool aged children. 

Women are confronted with less pay for 
doing the same work as men. In one case 
this year, a glass company in a northeastern 
State appealed to the Third Circuit Court of 
Appeals a decision against its policy of pay- 
ing 10 percent less to women employees than 
men for identical work. This contention was 
rejected by the court of Appeals under the 
1963 equal Pay Act, which the chief judge 
called “a broad charter of women’s right in 
the economic field.” 

We must recognize that employment dis- 
crimination is a powerful undercurrent in our 
society which must be overcome. The median 
salary for women is only half of what it is 
for men—that fact alone speaks volumes 
about interlocking discriminatory practices 
which operate to shut out women from equal 
employment opportunities. This fact cuts 
through the fabric of evasions, excuses, and 
rationalizations which men use to. justify 
this treatment of women. Moreover, the gap 
is widening since in 1955 women’s median 
income was 64 percent of men’s, In addition 
half the women who work are paid annual 
Salaries under $4,450. 

Executive positions seldom go to women. 
Women are only given such figurehead posi- 
tions as Director of the Mint and U.S Treas- 
urer, which one spokesman announced was 
a woman's job because it required only the 
ability to sign one’s signature. This kind 
of public insult can not any longer be tol- 
erated, 

This is the type of attitude we must change 
if women are to achieve equal rights. I am 
sure that there are many women who are 
qualified for cabinet positions and higher. 
Women, in fact, are just as capable of being 
heads of state as men. Some of the most 
forceful leaders of history, from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth to Israel's Golda Meir and 
India’s Indira Gandhi in our own time, have 
been women. Mrs, Gandhi, incidentally, is 
prime minister of 530 million people, more 
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than twice the population of the United 
States. 

Ironically many women themselves seem 
to share the view that women are not qual- 
ified for high office. A Gallup poll last year 
found that 58 percent of our nation’s men 
would vote for a woman for President, but 
only 49 percent of women would do so This 
shows that the attitudes of inferiority and 
guilt that have been inflicted on women have 
penetrated so deeply that many women them- 
selves are convinced that they are second- 
class citizens. Our nation can only benefit 
if we lift this depressing attitude from the 
minds of our citizens and give them the 
freedom and equality to participate fully in 
our democratic society. 

There are many fronts on which this battle 
must be fought. For instance, we must elim- 
inate discrimination against women in our 
universities, which often impose quotas lim- 
iting admissions of women students and offer 
more scholarships to men than women. The 
proportion of women studying in college has 
held fairly constant over the past several 
decades, Indicating that a quota system is 
used whether admitted or not. In 1968 there 
were 4.5 million men entering colleges as 
freshmen compared to only 3 million women. 
At the advanced levels, the proportion of 
women is even less than it was in 1930. On 
the faculty, study after study shows women 
mainly in the lower reaches of academia. 
For example, in 138 graduate departments 
of sociology across the country, women are 
30 percent of the doctoral candidates, 14 per- 
cent of the assistant professors, 9 percent of 
the associate professors, and finally only 
4 percent of the full professors. And in uni- 
versity administration, deans of women are 
frequently paid less than deans of men. All 
of this adds up to the rankest kind of dis- 
crimination against women in higher educa- 
tion which is the very field which is sup- 
posed to know better! Women are systemati- 
cally deprived of the educational tools they 
need for advancement. We must end this 
institutionalized deprivation. 

We must work against practices by our 
companies, which one study revealed re- 
cruited at men’s schools but did not at 
women's schools. We must end discrimination 
in government where our Social Security Sys- 
tem provides one set of retirement and other 
benefits for men and another, lesser, set for 
women, even though they are taxed equally. 
We must end similar discrimination against 
women in our Civil Service system which 
also does not give equal recognition to 
women’s income when it comes to family 
benefits. We must end sex discrimination in 
the armed services where educational oppor- 
tunities are limited frequently to men only. 
We must end discrimination in news and 
opinion media where even women's publica- 
tions are edited by men, and press clubs are 
closed to women. 

Obviously this kind of effort is an im- 
mense undertaking and will require our most 
dedicated and persistent efforts. That is why 
I urge this Committee on National Priorities 
to join in a concerted campaign to give the 
cause of women’s rights the highest priority 
it deserves. 

WHAT THIS COUNTRY NEEDS Is FULL EMPLOY- 
MENT WITHOUT INFLATION 
(Statement by Representative HENRY S. 

Reuss, of Wisconsin, before The Demo- 

cratic Committee on National Priorities, 

April 30, 1970) 


Perhaps the greatest Democratic legisla- 
tive achievement of this century is the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, with its goal of full 
employment without inflation. 

The Republican Administration has been 
in office for 15 months, It has achieved— 
steadily rising unemployment plus infia- 
tion. 

Unemployment is now at 4.4 percent of 
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the work force. Those unemployment fig- 
ures, if the projection continues, mean that 
close to one million Americans who could 
have otherwise have had jobs this year will 
be prevented from geting jobs by the Ad- 
ministration’s programs. Independent wit- 
nesses place the figure at two million. 

The consumer price index continued its 
inflationary rise again last month for a .5 
percent increase in one month, an annual 
rate of 6 percent inflation. According to 
the Washington Post, “the White House said 
Mr. Nixon’s economic advisors found the 
report ‘rather encouraging’.” 

Republican leaders are generally proudly 
proclaiming that the battle on inflation has 
been won! There is much talk of easy mon- 
ey, at a time when we are experiencing the 
highest interest rates in 100 years; and a 
relaxed attitude toward what begins to look 
like a sizable budget deficit for fiscal 1971. 

For myself, although I hear these Hosan- 
nahs about how inflation has been licked, I 
regret to say that I don’t believe it. Further- 
more, I don’t think that Republicans believe 
it, either. That infallible indicator of Repub- 
lican sentiment, the Wall Street stock mar- 
ket, has registered further profound losses 
at the news of the continued increases in the 
cost of living. 

The people of this country are understand- 
ably wondering just how the Administration 
ever expected its great “war” on inflation to 
work. The Administration is fighting a de- 
mand inflation—too much money chasing too 
few goods—which does not exist. The two 
major weapons in the Administration’s ar- 
senal—the highest interest rates in 100 years, 
and the business of throwing hundreds of 
thousands of men out of work by slowing 
growth—do not cure inflation; they make 
inflation worse. 

High interest rates are marvelous for the 
banks, now enjoying record-breaking pros- 
perity. But they are an unbearable inflation- 
ary cost to the home-owner, the small busi- 
ness man, and to state and local govern- 
ments. Due largely to high interest rates, our 
home-building goal for this year has shrunk 
from 2.6 million starts to 1.1 million starts. 

It is no accident that current high interest 
rates cause such little consternation in the 
United States Treasury. For the first time in 
history, the top of the Treasury is entirely 
from the banking world. The Secretary and 
the two Undersecretaries come to the Treas- 
ury from the Continental Illinois of Chicago, 
the Chase Manhattan of New York, and the 
Executive Directorship of the American 
Bankers Association. Is it any wonder that 
the highest interest rates in a century are 
equated by this government with the highest 
morality in a century? 

Ruining the home-building industry by 
high interest rates, and deliberately slowing 
economic growth so that close to a million 
men will be unemployed, both add to in- 
flation. By reducing demand, the supply of 
homes and goods is reduced. Unemployment 
and stagnation mean higher unit costs, less- 
ened productivity, and an incentive to busi- 
ness to keep unit prices up because over-all 
profits are being squeezed. 

I asked the Budget Director at the recent 
Joint Economic Committee hearings whether 
it wouldn't make more anti-inflationary 
sense to keep workers at work, making homes 
and useful consumer goods which could then 
be sold to other people and sop up infia- 
tionary purchasing power in the process. I'm 
still waiting for my reply. 

This Neanderthal economics—that a line- 
up of job-seekers at the factory office is the 
best guarantee of a healthy economy—goes 
back a long way in Republican lore. It was 
behind the Hoover depression. It was behind 
the three recessions in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. Those who will not study his- 
tory are doomed to repeat it. 

If the Administration’s policies of high 
interest rates and enforced joblessness add to 


inflation rather than fight inflation, if the 
kind of inflation that confronts us is not 
the classic demand inflation, what are the 
causes of our present inflation, and what can 
we do about them? 

I suggest that there are four main causes 
of our current inflationary troubles: 

1. Far and away our biggest cause is the 
government’s continued vast concentration 
on war and its allied hardware. I know that 
much of this started under a Democratic Ad- 
ministration. But, as I understand the pur- 
pose of this Committee on National Priorities, 
it is to inquire whether we are doomed to 
repeat past mistakes. 

Former Budget Director Charles L. 
Schultze, in his searching new Brookings In- 
stitution Study on “Setting National Pri- 
orities” says of the 1971 Nixon Budget: 

“There is no reason to expect the trend 
(away from the military) to be different when 
the Vietnam conflict is over. To reverse the 
trend, if that is desirable, will require a ma- 
jor conscious effort, not only by public offi- 
cials, but by the body politic as well.” 

This enormous and continuing concentra- 
tion on the military and associated expendi- 
tures is the largest single cause of inflation. 
It keeps millions of soldiers and scientists 
from productive activity. We pay them in- 
comes, but they produce nothing we can use 
in exchange. Heavy procurement of defense 
goods has shifted scarce labor and factory 
facilities from the production of civilian 
goods, and has thus increased price pressures. 

2. Next to the military, the biggest cause 
of inflation is the cost-push and wage-price 
spiral. Particularly in concentrated industries 
like automobiles, steel, rubber, and oil, man- 
agement can and does increase prices pretty 
much without check. And labor is akle to, 
and does, demand wage increases which add 
to the spiral. The prevailing rate of wage 
increases is now close to 10 percent, at a 
time when productivity increases are close 
to zero. 

8. After war inflation and cost-push in- 
flation, a third type of inflation from which 
we suffer is credit inflation. The monetary 
authorities since January, 1969, have delib- 
erately cut back on the creation of new 
money. For many months, the rate of new 
money creation—demand deposits and cur- 
rency outside banks—has been pretty close 
to zero, 

But has this prevented the big New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco banks from in- 
creasing their lending? Not at all. They have 
evolved superb ways of buying their way out 
of tight money. In the extremely tight-money 
year of 1969, for example, the large city 
banks increased their lending to business— 
for unnecessary capital expansion, for in- 
ventory accumulation, for conglomerate take- 
over—by more than 12 percent. This extra 
credit was obtained because the big banks 
had the ability to suck in money from all 
over by repatriating Euro dollars, by using 
the smaller banks through the Federal funds 
market, and by certificates of deposit. Big 
business, to whom most of the loans are 
made, doesn’t mind the high interest rates, 
since Uncle Sam picks up half of the cost 
with an income tax deduction. 

Thus inflationary over-expansion con- 
tinues apace, unchecked by tight money. 
While one-fifth of our present industrial 
capacity is not now being used, business is 
busy adding to unnecessary capacity which 
can cause disruptions in the future. This 
feeds inflation in the most overheated sec- 
tors of the economy. It also takes scarce 
credit away from housing, from small busi- 
ness, and from state and local government. 

4. A fourth type of inflation lies in the 
deficiency of supply in many important 
areas. One prominent reason for the high 
cost of gasoline for the motorist and of oil 
for the home-heater is our present system 
of oil import quotas, which the President 
refuses to tamper with despite the recom- 
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mendation for liberalization of his task force. 
One reason for the high price of beef and 
hamburger is that the President refuses to 
liberalize the meat import quota systems 
and thus bring down the price of beef. A 
crash program of developing more physicians 
and para-medical personnel would be the 
best and surest way of bringing down the 
cost of medical care. Yet, as Charles Schultze 
points out of the Nixon budget, “Some 
medical schools may find the net contribu- 
tions of the Federal government reduced as 
@ result of a cut in sums for medical re- 
search and training.” 

What have we seen so far? We have seen 
that the Administration's deliberately in- 
duced stagnation of the economy will mean 
& continued shortfall of growth until the 
middie of 1973, three years off, with a loss 
to the nation of at least $90 billion over that 
period. We've seen that the Administration’s 
alleged anti-inflationary policies—high inter- 
est rates, and increased unemployment—not 
only cause great human suffering, but abet 
inflation rather than check it. We've seen 
that these policies don’t touch the real 
causes of inflation—the war economy, the 
Wwage-price spiral, the credit inflation by the 
big banks, and the supply deficiency infla- 
tion, 

If we are sincere in our war against infia- 
tion, we must come to grips with the real 
causes: 

1. We must accelerate our withdrawal from 
the mess in Vietnam, and cut back on some 
of the billions of dollars unnecessarily spent 
on the military. The best way to fight infla- 
tion is to turn part of our economy back to 
the business of satisfying the real needs of 
our people, rather than dumping our gross 
national product into the sea as we are now 
doing. 

While we are at it, we should re-examine 
our national priorities across the board. Is it 
sensible, for example, to spend only $100 mil- 
lion in the 1971 budget for controlling. air 
pollution, and $290 million in the budget for 
making air pollution, via the tax-payer- 
subsidized SST? If we insist on subsidizing 
Boeing—and I think Boeing's economic posi- 
tion may justify a subsidy—why in heaven’s 
name don't we stop the SST and turn over 
the money to Boeing to make mass transit 
vehicles, and air and water pollution control 
equipment? 

2. To break the wage-price spiral, we need 
a revival of the wage-price guideposts which 
Served us so well in the 1962-1965 period. 
Let the guideposts be arrived at in consulta- 
tion with labor and management, and let the 
spotlight of publicity be thrust upon their 
observance by a special Board or Commission. 

To expect labor to abide by a policy of 
moderation in wage increases, the govern- 
ment has to make it clear that it means to 
break the inflationary spiral. 

This means, I should think that during 
the three or six months required to work out 
guideposts, the government would have to 
move on all of the fronts mentioned, and 
would also do well to impose a temporary 
freeze on price increases across the board, 
as well as to ask labor to restrict its wage 
increases during that period to a figure which 
would not compel price increases, 

If the government wants to counsel mod- 
eration on the wage-earner, I would also sug- 
gest, patriotism should begin at the highest 
level. It would be an excellent idea if the 
President would heed the advice—I believe 
it was Secretary Romney’s and I credit him 
for it—to put at least 10 percent of his re- 
cently increased salary back into the Treas- 
ury. He should ask other highly paid execu- 
tives in and out of government to do the 
same, Specifically, he should ask Congress- 
men to comply; and specifically, I would be 
delighted to take part in such a program of 
symbolic belt-tightening, 

3. To fight credit inflation, credit controls 
are needed—quantitative ceilings on bank- 
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lending for such purposes as unnecessary 
plant or inventory expansion, or conglom- 
erate take-over. The Democratic Congress 
gave the President these powers last Decem- 
ber, but they have not been used. Alterna- 
tively, the variable reserve requirements re- 
cently suggested by Federal Reserve Board 
Governor Brimmer could be employed, Al- 
most every other major country uses such 
procedures. We used them ourselves suc- 
cessfully in the Korean War days. The big 
banks of our central cities, and their officials 
who now call the tune in the U.S, Treasury, 
won't like it. But about 200 million American 
consumers and taxpayers will like it very 
much. It’s about time some attention is paid 
to their interests. 

4, To combat supply-deficiency inflation, 
let the President take out his pen tomorrow 
and relax oil and meat quotas. Let him ex- 
pand medical training and manpower train- 
ing generally. Rather than forever dampen- 
ing demand, why don't we try increasing 
supply in areas where bottlenecks exist? 

So let us have done with our current pol- 
icy of unemployment plus inflation. Let us 
instead haye a policy of full employment 
without inflation—just plain filation. 

The Administration’s war on inflation will 
be believed only when it is believable. Its 
present policy of supine neglect is not. 
STATEMENT OF Hon. AuGustus F. HAWKINS, 

BEFORE THE NATIONAL PRIORITIES COM- 

MITTEE OF THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY 

COUNCIL, APRIL 30, 1970 


I appreciate the opportunity to testify be- 
fore this distinguished Committee of the 
Democratic Policy Council. I consider what 
you are doing to be of vital interest to the 
nation and significant in establishing com- 
munication between government decision 
makers and the people. Surely something is 
now wrong in our priorities if we in this 
country with five percent of the world’s 
population and fifty percent of its wealth 
can not live among ourselves in peace and 
with greater security. 

Most of my testimony deals with the prob- 
lems of the ghetto areas the solution of 
which constitutes in my opinion the very 
highest priority among all domestic issues we 
face. 

Black people in our low-income areas are in 
greater need of attention and of freedom 
than any people in Southeast Asia, Their 
suffering and twisted hopes, their humilia- 
tions and economic despair constitute a na- 
tional tragedy from which present genera- 
tions will never recover. 

I see no hope of reversal in current or pro- 
jected programs and policies of these condi- 
tions. Negroes are not swallowing the morsel 
of a Philadelphia Plan as offering a realistic 
escape from poverty. Black capitalism is a 
cruel hoax. And the Family Assistance Plan 
is loaded with false promises. 

Blacks and other minorities will not bene- 
fit from “tax sharing,” block grants, or So- 
called New Federalism, another name for 
States Rights and an abdication of Federal 
moral responsibility. 

Our main problem is certainly not with 
the precise order of our priorities but with 
the philosophy and reasoning behind our na- 
tional concerns and purposes. If our leader- 
ship had the courage to act on the basis not 
of self interest or mere political expediency 
but on what is morally right as a nation, 
our priorities would assume a proper and nat- 
ural order in time and place. 

We will be a truly great nation when we 
stop being greedy and that means all of us; 
when we turn from the importance we at- 
tach to material things to development of 
the human mind and the improvement in 


human relations. 

However, lacking such a clear moral pur- 
pose in much of what we are now doing, we 
are foundering as a nation in double talk, 
meaningless rhetoric, and conflicting policies. 
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Examples are countless: We are creating 
unemployment in order to stabilize prices 
but paying private industry to create jobs. 
We are allocating millions to remedial man- 
power programs to do the job for which we 
have already paid our schools to do. The Jus- 
tice Department appears to be for “law and 
order” and also the right of citizens to “re- 
ject what they consider to be unreasonable 
requirements” of court decisions. And mili- 
tarily, we are making the same mistake in 
Cambodia that we did in Viet Nam. 

These inconsistencies originate in high 
places. In his inaugural message in January 
1969, President Nixon appealed to us to 
“lower our voices” .. . to relieve our “fever 
of words,” and to restrain “inflated rhetoric 
that promises more than it can deliver.” 

Besides his own inflated rhetoric on eco- 
nomic and military conditions, it is appar- 
ent he cannot still the trumpet of Vice 
President Agnew whose ambiguous rhetoric 
not only disunites us but challenges the 
moral purposes of our most cherished dem- 
ocratic ideals. 

In Florida on April 28 he demanded the 
ouster of Yale President Kingman Brew- 
ster. By what right does he assume the com- 
petence to dictate to our education insti- 
tutions? 

In an equally doubtful role a few months 
ago in Des Moines, Iowa, Mr. Agnew decided 
too many disadvantaged minority students 
were being admitted to our college campulses 
and declared this privilege should be re- 
versed for the elite. 

Is not each of us elite as a human being, 
or if not, is the Vice President to select what 
minds should be developed? 

From these two speeches at political fund- 
raising affairs of “fat cats” it would appear 
public policy is being made under the aus- 
pices of those who contribute to political 
candidates. 

In striking contrast, United States Com- 
missioner of Education James Allen is to be 
commended for his forthright position on 
educational matters and particularly his 
right-to-read advocacy. It is not clear, how- 
ever, to what extent he commits this ad- 
ministration to the goal of universal literacy 
in the United States in the 1970s. But his 
integrity as an educator is both admirable 
and refreshing, and we should support his 
ideas morally and financially. 

President Nixon in his education message 
of March 24 proposed to spend a large part 
of $1.5 billion in two fiscal years on improved 
education in segregated schools. I believe 
this money distorts the priorities in educa- 
tion and will not be effectively used. 

Even if compensatory education met con- 
stitutional requirements of equal educa- 
tional opportunities, the President’s proposal 
lacks any substantial support among educa- 
tors and certainly falls far short of provid- 
ing enough money to make any appreciable 
impact on intellectual achievement. We 
must, therefore, conclude this is a political 
gesture forced upon the administration by 
court decisions and constitutes a waste of 
money we can hardly afford. 

The serious result, however, is the extent 
to which we will be turned away from the 
need for reform in education and a restruc- 
turing of our school system. Emphasis on 
improving the performance of black children 
in a segregated setting has obscured the need 
for better education to meet the needs of our 
modern society. As long as this is so, taxpay- 
ers will continue to vote against school bonds 
with some reason and many parents will 
oppose bussing with doubtful justification. 

As in education, current economic poli- 
cies ignore basic human considerations and 
are based on material values that protect 
entrenched interests at the expense of those 
in need. 

A policy of creating unemployment to 
achieve price stability without direct pro- 
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grams to aid the victims is unconscionable 
on moral grounds and of doubtful economic 
value. 

Given the current fiscal and monetary 
policies of this administration its proposed 
manpower program of consolidation and 
states rights is pathetically inadequate in 
funding and lacks any job development. 

Even if approved it will leave Negroes and 
other minorities with the cotton-bag-on- 
their-backs type of jobs. 

Of one thing we can now be sure: without 
more government concern for the hard core 
unemployed nonwhites in the labor market, 
there is no hope for correcting the inequities 
in the labor force. 

Our manpower policy must recognize the 
need of a public service employment program 
for those disadvantaged by past discrimina- 
tion in education, training, and seniority 
rights. In this respect, government must as- 
sume the role of employer of initial concern, 
not one of “last resort.” 

Prolongation of the war in Southeast Asia 
is having a disastrous psychological and 
moral effect on our people. And the assign- 
ment to its cost the reason for our inability 
to finance domestic programs is difficult to 
accept. 

The issue revolves not around our integ- 
rity in honoring international commitments 
as is alleged but rather the contradictions 
and inconsistencies in our foreign policy. 

Our alleged motives are seriously ques- 
tioned . . . and since this is so, few are will- 
ing to bear sacrifices or to believe in govern- 
ment authority on any matter, especially our 
youth and minorities, the chief sufferers of 
war. 

For minorities the war is a bitter pill. They 
suffer doubly, both as participants on the 
battlefield and as victims of the cost in the 
deprivation of domestic programs. And as 
long as the Defense Department is racist in 
makeup, black people will question not only 
our reasons for being in Viet Nam but also 
our country’s protestation of equal oppor- 
tunities at home. 

Our values and sense of decency are weak- 
ened by our double standards in dealing with 
individuals and events. This distorts our 
order of priorities and explains why we are 
in deep trouble. 

For example, we should apply the same 
rules on “inciting to riot” whether against 
the Governor of a state as against a black 
militant. 

But we perpetuate evil in the world by 
supporting unequal justice, a dual educa- 
tional system, and two separate societies. 

In view of our diverse population, cultural 
heritage, and rich resources, we should be 
the world’s great moral force for freedom, 
peace, and brotherhood. 

The first step toward this goal is demon- 
strating at home that which we proclaim to 
other nations to be our ideals and moral 
principles. 

“YoutTH, DISSENT, AND OUR NATIONAL PRIOR- 

ITtes,” OR “OH Say, CAN WE SEE WHAT 

THEY SEE?” 


(Testimony of Representative James W. 
SYMINGTON) 


During the past weeks we have been dis- 
cussing the environment. The confidence of 
the young American in his country’s purposes 
is a vital part of his environment and ours 
too. That confidence has slipped a little. 
Why? And how is it to be restored? It could 
be, of course, restored by accident—one of 
those little accidents of history, or compara- 
tive history, that render what is even 
more palatable than what might be. 
But we shouldn’t count on that. We 
should face directly up to youth's 
view of what is. Until we do, we 
are in no position to reason together what 
might be. We must “gladly learn” before we 
can gladly or effectively teach. And so must 
they. The College President who tells his 
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graduating class “how much he learned from 
them” might do well to suggest that they 
were not entirely self-taught either. Being 
young is no guarantee of being right. It is 
at best an opportunity to outlive a few more 
mistakes. So in discussing what we want 
from our country we should stand up to one 
another like men, each of whom, observing 
Franklin's counsel, “doubts a little of his 
own. infallibility.”” The possibility of restor- 
ing the confidence of young Americans in us 
and ours in them will begin at that point. 
But why did it slip to begin with? 

Some years ago I visited a juvenile insti- 
tute with then Solicitor General Thurgood 
Marshall. It was late December, and we were 
being shown the festively decorated dining 
hall. One of the boys motioned us over to his 
table and said, “We just wanted to wish you 
a merry Christmas and ask who the hell you 
are.” Today’s young American having read 
more, seen more and therefore felt more than 
prior generations, wonders, indeed, who we— 
the ordaining adults of this fatherless soci- 
ety—are, what hypocrisies we conceal, and 
what moral basis fortifies our right to ex- 
clusive occupancy of the command module 
of spaceship earth. Their confidence has di- 
minished in direct proportion to the personal 
separateness which technology first made 
possible and now seems almost to require. 

And I read in much of the current politics 
of confrontation, a desire not so much to 
destroy as to be heard, to bridge the grow- 
ing gap between generations, and to defy 
the impassive logic of the technological age 
which so tends to isolate us from each other 
as human beings, while it organizes us for 
collective purposes seemingly of its own. 
Much of this desire has admittedly been de- 
railed. Much of the movement has suc- 
cumbed to senseless, destructive putschism 
and sectarianism, owing ironically, I think, 
to a kind of apathy among the more gifted, 
which abandons leadership roles to persons 
better able to organize than conceptualize, 
to lecture than to lead. The young mirror 
the old in spite of themselves when they fail 
to perceive how much easier it is to bring 
people to their feet than to their senses. 

But youth’s dissatisfaction in and of it- 
self is not to be mourned. It should be wel- 
comed. Informed discontent is better for a 
society, at least our kind of society, than 
mindless compliance. And what is to be 
welcomed should not be unexpected. Yet it 
is clear that no element in society antici- 
pated the depth of this restlessness, and 
none were prepared to cope with it. Fathers 
were unable, and in many cases unwilling 
to discuss it with their own children. (I’ve 
just had a two-hour session with a young 
man whose father won't speak to him be- 
cause the foolish boy takes the sixth com- 
mandment so literally. Perhaps you will 
advise me on how a Congressman can rep- 
resent fathers and sons who won't speak.) 
Schools were floundering in a sea of outdated 
nostrums. And the universities slept on, cer- 
tain that their steeple bells and ivy covered 
ethic of civility would contain the problem. 

When it came the trustees and admin- 
istrators, not a class notable for imagination 
or prescience, stood back aghast. They were 
appalled by behavior which a visit to any 
number of classrooms or late-hour bull ses- 
sions would have led them to anticipate. 
Under the imminence of draft age during an 
essentially unbelievable war, plus other con- 
trasts on the domestic scene, principally 
black and white, the American student of 
the 60’s was already framing questions to 
which he would demand answers. Students 
would demand them particularly as they saw 
one by one, those leaders who decried insti- 
tutional apathy and inequality, murdered. 
Fuel to the smoldering tinder of their dis- 
content has been added by some faculty 
gurus who see in these developments a vi- 
carious chance not generally available to 
academicians, to influence historical proc- 
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esses without assuming public responsibility. 
Many thrill to that opportunity. Those who 
do not must answer for their restraint to an 
aroused student body. And the school admin- 
istration which has already made its accom- 
modation with the flood is in no position to 
hold the dike. 

At first for many students it seemed only 
logical to act out a challenge to distant au- 
thority by striking at the nearest particular 
authority which, after all, had soiled itself 
by existing under current conditions, But 4 
specific rationale is soon formulated for at- 
tacks on any authority. All have been ad- 
vanced right down to the reason for climb- 
ing Everest—‘because it’s there,” and, one 
might add, “Dad isn't.” 

But I leave to students of Freud whether 
some students are at their own 
fathers when they hit other more accessible 
institutions. 

Finally, even the institution of party poli- 
tics, a relatively malleable framework for in- 
novation has proved brittle to the new rough 
touch of youth. It has withstood the first on- 
slaught. I believe not so much, however, by 
its “toughness” as by its inherent ability to 
channel change. I happen to think this is 
particularly true of the Democratic Party 
because of its broader base and traditional 
refusal to retreat into comforting old biases 
when new challenges come along. The fact 
that both major parties appear to have en- 
dorsed the 18-year-old vote testifies to & 
general political awareness that this is an 
idea whose time has come, 

Yet the young activist should understand 
that the war on authority as it is currently 
waged presupposes an uneasy peace no mat- 
ter how it terminates, because new genera- 
tions will inevitably challenge whatever new 
authority emerges, and look to the young of 
today for example. In the meantime con- 
temporary authority must answer for what 
“is”, And mindful of Shakespeare’s admoni- 
tion that nothing is but thinking makes it 
so—we must try to go behind the eyes of 
today’s young American to get his view of 
“tr, 

The young people of today were born 
after the depression and under the nuclear 
shadow. In an age of affluence and potential 
Armageddon, they are less concerned about 
material security and more concerned about 
basic human values. They feel that time is 
running out on the great problems—war, 
racial injustice, poverty. They dislike the im- 
personalization brought about by large orga- 
nizations and rapid technological change. 
Because of the influence of the mass media, 
the mobility and the intellectual freedom 
of our society, young people today learn fast- 
er and mature earlier. They become quickly 
aware—and deeply resentful—of the differ- 
ences between what elders say and what 
they do. They have discovered that our sur- 
face prosperity acts as a veneer over the lack 
of quality in the lives people lead. In short, 
the very accomplishments of our genera- 
tion—in technology, communications, affiu- 
ence—have served to focus the attention of 
the young on what we have failed to accom- 

lish, 

ss The post-World War II generation is the 
first to face adulthood in a mass society and 
a world that has entered what has accurately 
been called the age of technocracy. Hence, 
growing numbers of the young have been 
brought up in families where affluence, as 
well as political freedom and social mobility, 
are accomplished facts of life, not distant 
goals to be sought as they are, for example, 
in Czechoslovakia. To our young people, na- 
tional affluence is no guarantee of personal 
fulfillment, and political freedom no sign 
of personal liberation. 

Our affluence, born of technology, has 
therefore created a group of young people 
with both the time and the reflective 
capacity to see that our society, for all its 
technological prowess, has not yet fulfilled 
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its proper objective purpose: the protection 
of the individual, or its subjective purpose, 
the development of the individual, 

Many dismiss the idea that today’s genera- 
tion gap is any wider than it was between 
past generations. But it is certainly arguable 
that the gap has, indeed, grown wider than 
even before, simply because of the tech- 
nologically induced rapid loosening of the 
ties of family interdependence, Today it is 
impossible to predict what life will be like 
in five years, much less in 10, 20 or 50 years. 
Current knowledge, work-skills, and values, 
may be totally irrelevant when the current 
generation of youth reaches maturity. It is 
therefore understandable that youth, exposed 
to an ever-increasing rate of technological 
growth, come to perceive that the values of 
the past may be totally inappropriate for the 
world in which they will be adults. More- 
over, they feel powerless to anticipate or 
direct the future. In this environment, hope 
no longer sustains. The lessons of the past 
seem less relevant; planning for the future 
appears futile. This causes in too many in- 
stances retreat to an elysian drug culture 
expressed by one youngster, this way, “if we’ve 
all booked passage on the Titanic, we might 
as well go first class.” The great majority of 
young Americans still believe the ship can be 
safely steered and will do nothing to numb 
their mind or strength, but they want a hand 
on the wheel. The theme of today's youth 
dissent is the hypocrisy of our institutions. 
No institution—family, church, the univer- 
sity, or even the law—can any longer hide be- 
hind dogma or tradition. Young people are 
vigorously questioning whatever arbitrary 
structure is imposed upon them. We can 
owe the intensity and accuracy of their ques- 
tions to our success in educating them, 
though we may think at times they've 
learned too much for our own good. When 
they perceive an apparently weak intellectual 
base for behavioral demands made upon 
them, they balk. Simple answers such as “We 
should do it this way because it is right,” 
or “because we have always done it this 
way,” no longer satisfy this generation of 
youth. Tomorrow's? Who knows? But, we 
are unlikely to secure young peoples ob- 
servance of order in their lives as long as 
such order implies compliance with courses 
of action that they believe even more threat- 
ening than the sanctions applied to preserve 
it. 

What America’s young today consider most 
threatening is a continued sacrifice and sub- 
ordination of individual human wants, needs, 
and dignity to the depersonalized needs of 
our bureaucratic and technological institu- 
tions. They are protesting against the trend 
to pursue the Nation's overriding concerns 
not in terms of the individual, but in terms of 
national prestige, the good of the economy, 
as defined in Statistics. 

It would be ironic certainly for a nation 
founded on the belief in individual worth 
and dignity to subordinate those qualities to 
the whims of impersonal institutions. A clear 
statement of the message of youth appears 
on a current lapel button: “I am a human 
being: do not fold, staple, or mutilate.” 

It is certainly no problem to find ways in 
which technology has been permitted to 
serve the lessor of two objectives. For exam- 
ple, as Doxiades said last year, "We are build- 
ing cities for cars, not people.” The young 
have come to doubt the suggestion that 
economic expansion alone fosters human 
progress. Current trends may well provide 
them with an opportunity to evaluate the 
corollary of that proposition. Meanwhile, 
recruiters for industrial firms on our cam- 
puses are learning that many of the best stu- 
dents are not interested in business but in 
service: teaching, government, and volunteer 
work at much lower pay. Even young pro- 
fessionals, such as lawyers, are turning down 
the big law firms and lucrative private prac- 
tices to work in previously forsaken areas 
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such as landlord-tenant law, legal aid, and 
community organization. Thoreau, Veblen 
and Galbraith notwithstanding, to date, our 
society has tended to accept the assumption 
of identity between the needs of the individ- 
ual and those of industry and technology— 
the laying on of Adam Smith's “invisible 
hand" which presumably moves each of us to 
do automatically what is good for society be- 
cause it is in our own best interests, 

The surest evidence that we can no longer 
equate technological progress with human 
happiness is the disastrous effect that un- 
directed technology has wrought upon our 
ecological balance, our environment, Ramp- 
ant technology has endangered not only 
man's relationship to man, but to nature 
itself. As Luther said, “Things are in the 
saddle and ride mankind.” It’s not that the 
young reject technology; they know it is 
neutral, They just want the right questions 
put to it, and proper demands made of it, 
Until then, at the height of the banquet of 
affluence, they see the handwriting on the 
check, which they feel will be cashed in 
their time. The country has already drawn 
heavily onthe bank of its young blood to 
pay off debts incurred without their con- 
sultation or support. 

Many in their twenties undoubtedly pro- 
vided the margin of victory two years ago 
to the current administration in the belief 
that it would end our participation in the 
Viet Nam conflict. They were promised a 
“secret plan” to end the war and found 
instead a secret war to end the plan. 

This increases their opposition to the cur- 
rent selective service system itself in addi- 
tion to the way in which it has been geared 
to maintain priorities and sensibilities which 
they deem inadequate to their survival pros- 
pects no matter who “wins the war”. The 
young ask why fighting for some Vietnamese 
against other Vietnamese rates higher on 
our list of priorities than fighting illiteracy 
and poverty at home, They wonder about 
deferments per se and particularly those 
honoring technical sciences, but not social 
sciences, or other forms of service like the 
Peace Corps or VISTA. 

Young people’s disenchantment with our 
educational institutions is due in part to 
their presumed lack of “relevance” and sec- 
ondly to their suspicion that universities 
and colleges seem more beholden to manage- 
ment (the administrations) and financial re- 
sources (trustees and state legislators) than 
to their human resources, (students and fac- 
ulty). They are, of course, as surprised as 
any of us to learn that education is our 
first priority when they see the disparity of 
investment in it. 

Finally, in the matter of race, many of our 
young people see a distinction between theo- 
retical equality and actual equality. They 
are beginning to wonder whether prejudice 
develops an immunity to progress. American 
society generally accepts black and other 
minority groups as equals in sports, labor, 
business, and even politics. But many look 
to the day when there are no more talented 
black students and artists, only talented 
students and artists, no more outstanding 
black leaders, only outstanding leaders. Will 
counter-currents of black and white asser- 
tiveness prevail? That is largely up to youth 
itself and the leadership it chooses. Mean- 
while the unique contribution of today’s 
youth is their “why”. We should answer it 
to their satisfaction and ours before apply- 
ing our “how.” We, like them, should in 
Shaw’s words which were Robert Kennedy’s 
favorite, “dream things that never vere and 
ask why not”. 

When such dreams trouble not only the 
sleep but the waking moments of adult 
America, in Government, industry and edu- 
cation, these institutions will be at the dawn 
of a new and better age—one which will of- 
fer to the young American a wide selection 
of challenges which are worthy of him and 
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of that so far brief spark in history. The 
American Experiment. 


THE REFORM OF ECONOMIC POLICYMAKING 


(Statement of Representative RICHARD BOL- 
LING, of Missouri, before the Committee on 
National Priorities of the Democratic Pol- 
icy Council, April 30, 1970) 

Less than a year hence, on February 22, 
1971, the Nation will complete twenty-five 
years of effort at coordinating the Govern- 
ment’s economic policies in the interest of 
achieving full employment, stable prices, and 
economic growth in a free enterprise economy 
in accordance with Section 2 of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. While we have not had 
either a runaway inflation or another depres- 
sion of the 1929-1941 dimensions, neverthe- 
less we have had persistent economic insta- 
bility and inflation. At the present time, these 
are at the most persistent and virile stage of 
the postwar period, with prices and unem- 
ployment both rising rapidly. 

Nor can we justly claim that failure in 
achieving economic stability was a result of 
persistent and vigorous devotion to achieve- 
ment of economic growth and to the solution 
of the nation’s other pressing economic and 
social problems. Indeed, every year we have 
found some excuse of budgetary stringency, 
international crisis, or even the necessity for 
further investigation that provided reason 
for postponed action. If anyone should doubt 
the accuracy of this characterization, he 
would need only to review the riots of recent 
years, or the voluminous and pungent reports 
of the National Advisory Commission on Dis- 
orders and other similar investigative bodies 
to dispel the illusion that the sacrifice of 
economic stability has provided success else- 
where on the economic and social fronts. 

Indeed, the charge is widespread among 
economic experts that a prime cause of eco- 
nomic instability since World War II- had 
been the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. For years the Joint Economic 
Committee of the Congress has been recom- 
mending a greater degree of stability in 
monetary policy as one way in which the 
Government could contribute to Increased 
stability of the economy as a whole. They 
have recommended that the money supply 
be increased at from 2 to 6 percent per year— 
a much more narrow range than has been 
expérienced under the policies followed by 
our monetary authorities. Now, at long last, 
the new Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System seems to have 
accepted this rule as a reasonable one. Pér- 
haps monetary policy will become less vari- 
able and hence contribute to overall] eco- 
nomic stability. 

But even if this should prove to be the case 
over the next several years—and we can- 
not be certain—monetary policy alone can- 
not do the whole job of stabilizing the econ- 
omy. I cannot accept as reasonable the posi- 
tion of some extremists on’ the subject of 
monetary policy who seem ‘to believe that 
this tool can, by itself, if properly used, pro- 
duce economic stability and satisfactory 
growth. To a large extent, both the limits 
of the power of monetary policy and the 
range of alternative monetary policies that 
are practical are determined by the way in 
which fiscal policy operates. The decisions 
of the President and the Congress on Gov- 
ernment expenditures and revenue and the 
operations of the debt management officials 
of the Treasury between them substantially 
affect the monetary policy. These fiscal meas- 
ures also have their own more direct and 
independent impacts on the generation of 
private incomes and on the way in which 
those incomes are saved, invested, and spent 
on consumption. To achieve, therefore, a 
stable and growing economy that will sup- 
port the kind of social and economic pro- 
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grams this nation needs, we shall have to 
do something to enhance the contribution 
of fiscal policy to economic stabilization. 

It is useless to look toward deliberate, 
planned variations in expenditure programs 
as a tool for stabilization, Indeed, the in- 
stability of Federal expenditures has been a 
prime cause of instability in private incomes 
and spending. Furthermore, it takes too long 
a time for changes in expenditure policies 
to produce changes in actual public spending 
and hence to affect the economy. After de- 
cisions are made by top officials in the Ex- 
ecutive and Legislative Branches of the Gov- 
ernment a long train of lower level actions 
are needed to turn decisions into expendi- 
tures, 

Many of us, therefore, have been convinced 
that sooner or later the Federal Govern- 
ment will be compelled to make rational and 
continuous use of fluctuations in tax rates 
as a means of promoting economic stabil- 
ity. 

The Constitution puts the basic author- 
ity for levying taxes in the Congress, and 
provides that such measures must origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives. The 
jealous protection of this constitutionally 
mandated authority has kept the decisions 
about tax policy firmly in Congressional 
hands. A very rational and useful scheme 
for using a surtax mandated by Congress 
to achieve stabilization objectives was rec- 
ommended by the Subcommittee on Fiscal 
Policy of the Joint Economic Committee in 
May 1966, under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished Congresswoman from Detroit, 
the Honorable Martha W. Griffiths. Conclu- 
sions and recOmmendations of the Subcom- 
mittee in its report entitled “Tax Changes 
for Shortrun Stabilization” were in general 
as sound and deserving of support as one 
could reasonably expect. 

Unfortunately we were then faced once 
more with the necessity for trying this de- 
vice because of the upsurge of Government 
spending partly for new social programs and 
partly for Viet Nam. The President pro- 
érastinated untill January 1967 and then 
recommended a 6 percent surtax. But Con- 
gress outdid him in procrastination, and the 
final bill, with a 10 percent surtax, required 
because of delay, finally became law on June 
28, 1968—one and one-half years later. Its 
effectiveness in stopping the inflation and 
restoring stability must be counted as some- 
what ‘iffy’ to put. it kindly, The main resa- 
son was not that tax policy can't. be effective, 
but that it was two and one-half years 
late. It was a fear of Congressional barri- 
cades. to action that delayed the recom- 
mendation from the President for a year, 
and it was those same barricades that de- 
layed the actual. legislation for another year 
and one-half. 

It is simply impossible for the Government 
to do anything else than to promote economic 
instability—including both inflation and re- 
cession, perhaps simultaneously, if tax policy 
experiences delays of this character. Speed 
is an essential ingredient to successful policy- 
making when you are concerned with stabili- 
gation of an economy as dynamic and fast 
moving as this country’s. The economy will 
not wait for the outcome of a prolonged de- 
bate, and once massive forces leading to 
economic instability get underway for a con- 
siderable time during the policy debate, it 
requires large magnitudes of corrective action 
and prolonged periods to bring the economy 
back into line with stable, full employment 
growth. 

The way out of this dilemma has been sug- 
gested by economists, by the press, and by 
some of us in the Congress on numerous 
occasions. President Kennedy suggested it in 
his January 1962 Economic Report, The way 
out which all of these recommendations uni- 
formly outline is to delegate to the President 
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standby authority to temporarily raise or 
reduce all individual and/or corporate income 
taxes by some stipulated percentage subject 
to Congressional veto. The percentage could 
be a certain number of percentage points, or 
could be a percentage of the dollar amount 
of tax due by the individual or the corpora- 
tion under prior existing law. The procedure 
would operate approximately in the manner 
of the reorganization authority, with the 
change taking effect within 30 days after 
submission by the President unless rejected 
by a vote of the Congress. Most of the: pro- 
posals suggest that the tax remain in effect 
for a fixed period—perhaps six months or a 
year—unless revised or renewed through the 
same process by which it was originally insti- 
gated or extended by a joint resolution ini- 
tiated by the Congress. Some provision would 
have to be made, of course, as. in similar 
programs for the contingency that the Con- 
gress might not be in session at the time the 
President wished the statute invoked. 

Such @ delegated authority. to initiate a 
tax action would achieve two goals: First, it 
would provide a way for the President to 
make a proposal, secure in the knowledge 
that he would get a decision one way or the 
other within 30 days. It would thus insure 
a speedy decision when speed is necessary. 
Second, the very existence of this power 
delegated to the President would insure that 
if the need for more or less revenue were seen 
to be more or less permanent the Congress 
could take adequate time to discuss a per- 
manent tax legislation without disastrous 
economic consequences because the tem- 
porary increase or reduction in taxes on 
Presidential initiative would provide an ap- 
propriate immediate stimulus or restraint, 
as the case might be, which would hold the 
line, so to speak, until Congress could with 
due deliberation produce permanent tax 
legislation in the normal manner. 

I am convinced more than ever by the 
experience of the last decade that we must, 
sooner or later, come to some such plan as 
this in order to provide the short-run speed 
of action which is essential in stabilization 
efforts while at the same time protecting the 
prerogatives of Congress to give due and, if 
necessary, prolonged deliberation to perma- 
nent tax changes as provided for in the 
Constitution. 

As the Joint Economic Committee has 
often pointed out, we have a pressing need 
to produce greater stability and overall fiscal 
balance between receipts and expenditures, 
We cannot afford swings in the Federal sur- 
plus or deficit of amounts as high as the 
$15 to $25 billion from year to year that have 
occurred in the past two decades. And we 
cannot achieve this greater stability in the 
balance between receipts and expenditures 
without some reform in taxwriting proce- 
dures, such as I have proposed. 

In addition, of course, the Administration 
and the Congress in the years ahead will 
have to devote great effort to tax reform 
and simplification along lines suggested re- 
peatedly by the Joint Economic Committee 
and the long line of impartial experts who 
have appeared before the full Committee and 
its Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy. We can- 
not expect public support for rational varia- 
tions In taxes for stabilization purposes if 
the basic tax structure itself is cumbersome, 
unclear, and to many Americans, appears to 
contain substantial inequities. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1969 made a he- 
ginning on this enterprise but it did nothing 
to simplify the problems of the average tax- 
payer in determining his tax liability so he 
could report appropriately to the Govern- 
ment, Nor did it touch a number of im- 
portant areas where reform has long been 
called for, such as the taxation of retirement 
income and capital gains. While we should 
pursue vigorously the goal of a more equi- 
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table and simple tax structure, we must not 
use this as an excuse to further postpone the 
day when we will delegate to the President 
suitable authority for varying tax rates the 
purposes of promoting economic stability. 


RACIAL JUSTICE IN AMERICA 


(Statement of Hon. JAMES C. CORMAN, of Cal- 
ifornia, before the National Priorities Com- 
mittee of the Democratic Policy Council, 
April 30, 1970) 

“We Shall Overcome” was the commitment 
made by the President of the United States 
to the American people when, on March 15, 
1965, Lyndon Johnson uttered those three 
simple words to a joint session of the Con- 
gress. President Johnson promised that we 
would overcome the crippling immorality of 
bigotry and injustice. It was a singular mo- 
ment of pride for the President when, on 
August 6, 1965, he signed into law the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, at a ceremony in the 
President's Room of the Capitol. It was 
on August 6, 1861, in that same room, that 
President Lincoln signed a bill freeing slaves 
who have been pressed into the military 
service of the Confederacy. 

These three words symbolized the high 
plateau of moral leadership provided by the 
Johnson years in steering this country to- 
ward a single society, away from the un- 
conscionable state of segregation, fed through 
the years by fear and hate. 

It may be worthwhile to reflect for a 
moment why leadership at the highest level 
is so essential to curing the sickness of racial 
intolerance. Borne out of historical mistakes, 
racism—touching us all, individually and 
institutionally—is nourished by false fears, 
irrational prejudices and, too often, deep 
hatred, It is only through leadership at the 
highest level of our government, having re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the nation, 
that these fears and hatreds can be con- 
trolled so that racial justice can prevail. 

Let us look at what has happened since 
January 20, 1969, and how leadership is 
being used by the man holding this nation’s 
highest elective office. It should be apparent 
that the ideas uttered by the Vice-President, 
the Attorney General and White House aides 
fiow from President Nixon himself. These are 
his men. He chose them, and I am certain 
he did so for the purpose which they now 
fulfill. 

Spiro Agnew’s insensitive, often inflam- 
matory, racist remarks are not the words of 
an ill-educated, red-necked cracker. They are 
the words of the second highest ranking 
Official of the United States Government, the 
man selected by Richard Nixon at the 1968 
Republican National Convention to be his 
closest confidant. Does anyone doubt when 
he tells America that “when you have seen 
one slum you have seen them all,” and asks 
“how would you like to be operated on by 
a doctor who got into college under a quota 
system?” that he is speaking for the man 
who put him where he is today? 

The public utterances of the Nixon men 
are not the only evidences of Richard Nixon's 
intention to take us back toward a segregated 
America. Many of us were shocked that he 
would contrive to destroy a fundamental 
right of black Americans—the right to vote. 
With the aid of a letter signed by Richard 
Nixon himself, the President's Man-in-the- 
House, Gerald Ford, was able to unite in the 
House of Representatives most of the Repub- 
lican Members with the Dixiecrats, in refus- 
ing to extend the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 
Thanks to a responsible United States Sen- 
ate, the House has another opportunity to 
correct that mistake. 

Nowhere does President Nixon's real atti- 
tude toward racial justice come through 
more clearly than in his nominations to the 
federal judiciary, particularly to the highest 
court, and at least in one instance to the 
circuit court. We are familiar with the rea- 
sons the Senate found it necessary to reject 
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the nominations of Haynsworth and Cars- 
well, but many are not aware that the Presi- 
dent filled his first vacancy on the critically 
important Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals by 
tapping the lawyer who had made a career 
of representing the State of Mississippi in its 
efforts to deny black Americans their basic 
constitutional rights. One can only conclude 
that when President Nixon promised to 
“bring us together,” he was addressing him- 
self to the 43 percent of Americans who had 
voted for him and the 15 percent who had 
voted for George Wallace. 

When the Supreme Court, under the lead- 
ership of Chief Justice Earl Warren struck 
down racial discrimination in public schools, 
in Brown v. Board of Education (1954), a 
milestone in racial justice had been reached. 
This act more than any other became the 
cutting edge for a single society. 

Entrance into public school is a child’s first 
public experience. It has the most lasting 
impact on his life, for it is here that he meets 
his first challenges away from parental pro- 
tection; it is here that his first value judg- 
ments are made. A white child and a black 
child, both with fresh, unprejudiced minds, 
do not heed differences in skin color. There 
is no black problem nor white problem among 
five- and six-year-olds. They are just two 
specimens of mankind, learning to live, work 
and play together, Left alone, without out- 
side influences of racial prejudice, they are 
the citizens of a “single America.” 

But, unfortunately, the edge cuts another 
way, too. School desegregation, more than 
any other act, has evoked on the part of some 
parents outlandish, violent hysteria. This is 
the area where demagogues have been most 
effective—the hate mongers, who for their 
own purposes, play on false fears, who pre- 
dict the destruction of educational standards 
in a desegregated school system. They feed 
the natural feeling of distrust for any change 
to the point of intolerance and blind rejec- 
tion; they incite disobedience to the laws of 
the land. The retreat on school desegregation 
by the Nixon Administration perhaps best 
demonstrates how this edge cuts. 

It is a retreat which began the day Presi- 
dent Nixon assumed office. This Administra- 
tion had been in office only a few days when 
the first test of its will to enforce the civil 
rights laws came about. Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Robert H. Finch, 
was confronted with what to do about six 
school districts that had over the years con- 
sciously and consistently refused to comply 
with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and with the Constitution. The issue was 
simple. Termination of federal funds flow- 
ing into these districts had been recom- 
mended to hirı by an independent hearing 
examiner and an independent reviewing au- 
thority within his Department. These six 
school districts, on the basis of every shred 
of information available, and after years of 
negotiation with federal officials had shown 
no inclination to comply with the law as 
hundreds of other school districts had. Yet, 
instead of terminating funds to these dis- 
tricts, Secretary Finch gave them the re- 
prieve that Senator Strom Thurmond of 
South Carolina had promised all Southern 
school districts during the Presidential cam- 
paign, when he so forcefully and success- 
fully put the South in the Nixon camp. 

That was the beginning. The disintegration 
of the carefully constructed school deseg- 
regation compliance machinery at HEW and 
elsewhere in the government has been crum- 
bling at a steady pace, The disintegration is 
the result of calculated destruction by this 
Administration. While the list of acts the 
President and his subordinates have taken 
is too long to be included in this document, 
following are some of the highlights. 

(1) On July 3, 1969, Secretary Finch and 
Attorney General Mitchell issued a joint 
statement on Federal Policy on School De- 
segregation, which in effect gutted the exist- 
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ing school desegregation guidelines. The 
statement was full of flowery language, but 
the message was clear—the 1969-70 target 
date for complete compliance was wiped out. 
The statement indicated that the Adminis- 
tration was going to take a kind of ad hoc 
approack to school districts in the process 
of desegregation. They would look at the 
“chemistry” of each district and grant ex- 
ceptions and adjustments if school systems 
could show that it was “just too tough’’ to 
comply with the law; just too tough, 
even though they had had over 15 years to 
comply. 

(2) The Administration then tried to fool 
the public, To counter this cut back in 
enforcement, it announced a few days later, 
July 9 to be exact, that it had told the 
Chicago school system if it did not come 
up with a faculty desegregation plan within 
two weeks, it would be sued. I need not tell 
you here, some nine months later, not only 
has Chicago not submitted a faculty de- 
Segregation plan „nd has not been sued, but 
there is no indication that it will ever be 
sued. So the big announcement about Chi- 
cago was just another effort on the part of 
the Administration to cover up its retreat 
on school desegregation. 

(3). Perhaps the clearest indication of just 
how much this Administration was going to 
retreat on school desegregation came in late 
August, when Secretary Finch asked the fed- 
eral courts to delay segregation in 33 Mis- 
Sissippi school districts, from January 1969 
until September 1970. These 33 districts rep- 
resented the most recalcitrant in Mississippi 
They also represented districts where Secre- 
tary Finch’s own staff had developed many 
of the desegregation plans in cooperation 
with the Department of Justice. Justice had 
presented to the courts clear and concise 
evidence indicating the ability of these 
png systems to desegregate in September 

69. 

In requesting the delays, Secretary Finch 
said that he questioned the viability of these 
plans because so little time had been spent 
developing them. He also said that he had 
personally reviewed all 33 of these plans and 
some of them appeared to be educationally 
unsound. While Secretary Finch was “‘con- 
fessing” to the public how bad his own de- 
Segregation plans were, Senator Stennis of 
Mississippi was advising the White House 
that unless the Administration reversed its 
position on those 33 school districts, he 
would simply leave Washington, go home to 
Mississippi and take care of some “urgent 
business” and thereby deny the Administra- 
tion his vital leadership on the ABM fight 
which it so sorely needed. Not surprisingly, 
the Administration reversed its position on 
the 33 districts, Senator Stennis stayed in 
Washington, and the President won on the 
ABM vote. 

(4) In response to these political machina- 
tions, over 40 attorneys in the Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice sent 
a petition to Assistant Attorney General, Jer- 
ris Leonard, and to Attorney General Mitchell 
protesting the Administration’s request for 
delays in the desegregation of 30 of the Mis- 
Sissippi districts, the 30 districts in which 
the Department of Justice was involved. 

(5) The U.S, Commission on Civil Rights, 
a fact-finding agency of the federal govern- 
ment, was also concerned, not only by the 
Administration’s actions regarding the 33 
Mississippi school districts, but by what had 
been happening to the school desegregation 
compliance program. As a result, it issued 
a statement severely criticizing the Admin- 
istration'’s school desegregation policy. As if 
to show the Commission and the rest of the 
nation that nothing would change the Ad- 
ministration’s Southern strategy. Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew stated that he was against busing 
children “to other neighborhoods simply to 
achieve an integrated status of a large geo- 
graphic entity.’’ The Vice President’s state- 
ment was a forecast of what was yet to come. 
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(6) September was a good month to dem- 
onstrate the “calculated confusion” of this 
Administration with respect to school deseg- 
regation policies, for immediately on the heels 
of the Vice-President’s statement, Secretary 
Finch said on Issues and Answers (September 
22) that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare would continue to use bus- 
ing as a method to achieve school desegre- 
gation. The following week (September 27) 
on a nationwide television program, Assist- 
ant Attorney General Jerris Leonard said, 
“if the Court [meaning the Supreme Court] 
were to order instant integration, nothing 
would change, because somebody would have 
to enforce that order.” Events of the follow- 
ing months demonstrated that the Justice 
Department clearly could not be counted on 
to enforce such an order. 

(7) In late October the Supreme Court of 
the United States told the Administration 
that it was wrong, that there were no reasons 
for delaying school desegregation in those 33 
cases. This represented the first time since 
the historic Brown v. Board of Education 
(1954) that the federal government had sided 
with recalcitrant school officials in school de- 
segregation litigation. But, the Court threw 
out the argument of the imminent Solicitor 
General, and ordered those districts to com- 
ply with the Constitution forthwith. The 
next day both the President and the Attorney 
General said that the Administration and the 
Department of Justice would abide by the Su- 
preme Court decision. The Attorney General 
went so far as to say “all Americans, state 
and local officials, judges, federal officials and 
citizens would be called upon to understand, 
cooperate and comply, as we believe in a 50- 
ciety based on the rule of law, we will do 59 
without hesitation.’ How quickly the At- 
torney General forgot that lofty statement, 
for only two months later the Department of 
Justice again asked the Supreme Court to 
delay desegregation until 1970 in the cases be- 
fore it, and again the Supreme Court ruled 
against the government saying that desegre- 
gation could not be put off until September 
1970. 

(8) If there was one bright spot in the 
Administration during thie year of retreat 
and regression on school desegregation, it was 
Leon Panetta, the young Director of the 
Office of Civil Rights. Panetta had tried 
earnestly and diligently to persuade his su- 
periors in the Administration that they 
could not flout the Constitution and deny 
citizens Constitutional rights that had been 
established and reestablished over the last 
16 years. Panetta’s reward for his efforts was 
to be fired by the Administration on Feb- 
ruary 17. 

(9) The firing of Panetta was coupled with 
an announcement of the creation of a Cabi- 
net-level Compliance Committee on School 
Desegregation to be headed by Vice-President 
Agnew (chief spokesman for the Southern 
stratetgy). Robert Mardian was appointed 
Executive Director. While General Counsel of 
HEW, Mardian had proposed to Secretary 
Finch in a secret memorandum that the 
school desegregation guidelines be gutted 
without any public announcement. 

(10) Several days after Panetta was fired, 
the HEW independent reviewing authority 
found that Columbia, South Carolina, had 
failed to comply with Title VI and should 
have its funds terminated. This was another 
test of the Administration's will, for Colum- 
bia, one of the largest cities in South Caro- 
lina, had been involved with HEW for the 
past two years, and is a stronghold of Sena- 
tor Strom Thurmond. The same day the re- 
viewing authority announced its decisicn, 
Secretary Finch, in a midnight press release 
directed only to Southern papers, stated that 
he believed the Columbia schoo! officials had 
acted in good faith. He urged them to appeal 
the decision of the reviewing authority to 
him, and he assured them that he would re- 
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consider the reviewing authority’s decision if 
they did appeal to him. 

(11) In a kind of unsolicited, off-the-cuff 
remark, Secretary Finch condemned the de- 
segregation orders of Judge McMillian in the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg, North Carolina, 
school case and of Judge Gitelson in the Los 
Angeles, California, school desegregation 
case. Both of these cases involved possible 
busing of students and that is what the 
Secretary condemned, obviously concealing 
from the public and perhaps from himself 
the facts in these cases. The courts had 
found that both of these schoo] systems by 
calculated action and inaction had promul- 
gated policies to segregate children on the 
basis of race. Two days later, 125 staff mem- 
bers of HEW’s Office of Civil Rights sent a 
letter to President Nixon protesting the dis- 
missal of Leon Panetta and condemning the 
Administration's school desegregation policy. 
Some days thereafter, over 1800 HEW em- 
ployees signed and sent a petition to Secre- 
tary Finch requesting an open meeting on 
the Administration’s schoo] desegregation 
policy. 

(12) Before March was out, the Adminis- 
tration took what might be considered the 
final massive act of retreat, On March 24, 
the President issued his Statement on School 
Desegregation. It has been criticized by scho- 
lars, lawyers and others familiar with the 
whole area of school desegregation. Perhaps 
the most cogent criticism was issued by the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, its second 
in a period of a year, and the lengthy criti- 
cism was one of the few unanimous state- 
ments issued by the Commissioners. Its en- 
tire tone was an indictment of the Presi- 
dent’s surrender to the inevitability of racial 
segregation in our public schools. 

(18) Shockingly, a few days later the De- 
partment of Justice filed a brief in the Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg, North Carolina, school 
ease, suggesting to the Fourth Circuit that 
Judge McMillian had committed an “abuse 
of discretion” by ordering an “extreme busing 
plan." Judge McMillian has had the Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg case under advisement for 
a very long time. It had been in court five 
years. The busing plan imposed by the court 
calls for transporting 13,000 students in addi- 
tion to the 24,000 who are already bused. 

Several days later, the Justice Department 
filed a memorandum with the Fifth Circuit 
saying it had strong reservations about the 
Manatee County, Florida, busing order, which 
a district judge had imposed; again suggest- 
ing that the court may have abused its dis- 
cretion. 

(14) Even as late as this month the Attor- 
ney General of the United States in a pre- 
pared statement for a Republican leadership 
conference said that citizens have “the right 
to reject unreasonable requirements of bus- 
ing.” The question is obvious, is each citizen 
left to define what he considers to be un- 
reasonable? The distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota, Senator Walter F. Mondale, said 
that by this statement the Attorney General 
seemed to be saying “that the people have a 
right to disobey the law as issued by the 
court. . . .” Senator Mondale said further: 

“If so, I not only think he is wrong, I 
think he is counseling illegal action, and of 
course, that is no surprise coming out of this 
Administration. They have ... actually coun- 
seled opposition to court orders. They have 
appealed the order out of Charlotte (N.C.), 
the President has openly and in an unprece- 
dented fashion criticized the court in Los 
Angeles. 

“The President of the United States was 
very silent, strangely, when the Governor of 
Florida openly flouted the law of the land 
and the orders of the Federal District Court 
in Manatee County. The President could not 
find it possible to be critical of the Lamar 
(S.C.) situation where, through violence, 
they attacked the school bus with school 
children on it. We have had a steady pattern 
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of lawlessness on the part of this Admin- 
istration where it comes to enforcement of 
human rights laws.” 

What is the real purpose of school desegre- 
gation? It is to give every American child the 
opportunity to learn to his highest poten- 
tial—to create a single school system in which 
every American child can achieve this goal. 
President Kennedy said in 1963 that “‘Amer- 
ican children today do not yet enjoy equal 
educational opportunity for two primary rea- 
sons: one is economic, and the other is 
racial.” By removing from our public school 
system any school that is segregated, whether 
de jure or de facto, we can destroy any sem- 
blance of an inferior school. High standards 
for teacher training, adequate school facil- 
ities, excellence in school administration— 
such a school system will give to each child, 
black and white, the quality of education 
that is so meaningful to the individual and 
so vital to the future of America. 

The people of our great nation—all the 
people—deserve leadership toward this goal, 
and there is not the slightest trace of leader- 
ship emanating from the Nixon Administra- 
tion. 

When we look at the official acts of Presi- 
dent Nixon and the members of his Adminis- 
tration, what do we find: nominees to the 
federal judiciary unsympathetic to civil 
rights; back-sliding in schoo] desegregation, 
in voting rights, in public housing and equal 
employment opportunities. The Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s hostility to the cause of racial 
justice is polarizing the nation to a danger- 
ous point and is a breeding ground for the 
handmaidens of intolerance: fear, bigotry, 
hate and prejudice. 

There is no alternative to a single Amer- 
ica. We cannot be separated because of race 
or color. The brutality of apartheid cannot 
be a life style for America. It is not only 
moral values that are at stake, but also the 
potential for the country's greatness, in 
which each of us has the opportunity to 
share to the full extent of his own capacity. 
We are considered to be the most powerful 
of the nations of the world. We are the 
wealthiest nation. We have beauty of the 
land: God has truly “shed His grace on it.” 
Yet, we deny our own plea that He crown it 
in “brotherhood.” 

Just as Abraham Lincoln said over a hun- 
dred years ago that this nation cannot con- 
tinue half slave, half free, so today it can- 
not continue to exist as a segregated society; 
one white and privileged, the other black and 
denied. To continue as a segregated society 
would destroy our basic democratic values 
and impair the very foundation of our in- 
stitutions. Our country was founded on the 
principle that government exists to serve all 
the people and to secure for all the natural 
rights that belong to them by virtue of hav- 
ing status as human beings. The President of 
the United States cannot abdicate his re- 
sponsibility in fulfilling this goal. 

The responsibility was implicit when our 
founding fathers blessed us in the Declara- 
tion of Independence with a great new prom- 
ise of individual freedom. The Constitution 
gave reality to the promise—reality for most, 
but not for those black men and women who 
would come to the United States as chattels 
to be bought and sold by white men, Thus, 
the seeds of human despair were sown into 
the hearts and minds of these black people, 
and the search for racial justice had begun. 

The post-Civil War Constitutional Amend- 
ments, the Thirteenth, the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth, were the structure for Implement- 
ing the promise of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence for black Americans, freed by the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Regrettably, 
through deep confiict and tragic circum- 
stances, they were denied that fulfillment, 
and we created two Americas: one for whites, 
one for blacks—one for people who lived in 
freedom; the other for people who lived in 
degradation and without hope, set aside from 
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the rest of the nation because the color of 
their skin, Toward the end of the 19th cen- 
tury segregated America had been given 
status in basic law. It took two-thirds of this 
present century to undo the grievous mis- 
takes of the last third of the 19th century. 
As a Democrat, I am proud to attest that four 
Democratic Presidents—Roosevelt, Truman, 
Kennedy and Johnson—provided most of the 
leadership to correct these mistakes. 

It was during the Roosevelt years that 
America began to honestly question both 
the morality and constitutionality of our 
segregated society. Much of the present in- 
terest and executive action to achieve racial 
equality was sparked by President Roosevelt. 
He strongly upheld the right of every citizen 
to vote and to enjoy racial equality. In 1939, 
President Roosevelt established the original 
Civil Rights Section of the Department of 
Justice, responsible for enforcing all federal 
statutes affecting civil rights. This section 
played an essential and significant role in the 
1960's in enforcing these statutes The first 
Committee on Fair Employment Practices to 
eliminate discrimination from federal em- 
ployment was established during his Admin- 
istration. 

President Truman gave added impetus to 
the attacks in support of racial justice by his 
forceful advocacy of federal responsibility for 
the securing of civil rights. He proposed a 
comprehensive legislative program, including 
anti-lynch, anti-poll tax, anti-segregation 
laws, While Congress defeated his program, 
President Truman, through executive action, 
set up a Fair Employment Proctices Board in 
the Federal Civil Service Commission to re- 
view complaints of discrimination, and took 
landmark action toward ending discrimina- 
tion by integrating Negroes in the Armed 
Services. 

Many of us may have been frustrated with 
President, Eisenhower who, armed with the 
Supreme Court decision to end racial dis- 
crimination in public schools, seemed to 
move, slowly and reluctantly in this difficult 
field. Yet, we should not understate the im- 
portance of his stand in Little Rock in 1956 
and the leadership he gave to bring into being 
the 1958 and 1960 Civil Rights Acts. 

In January 1961, this nation was given 
vigorous leadership and new hope—hope that 
the progress, slow but consistent, of the past 
thirty years would be speeded to successful 
conclusion. President Kennedy told the na- 
tion in 1962 that ‘The distance we have trav- 
eled in eliminating prejudice is the measure 
of the distance we still must travel.” And, on 
the 100th anniversary of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, he reminded us that “in giving 
rights to others which belong to them, we 
give rights to ourselyes and to our country,” 
Each of his thousand days—in his public 
pronouncements, in his private conduct, in 
executive orders and legislative suggestions—- 
was a fulfillment of his obligation to lead the 
nation toward its ultimate goal of total racial 
justice. 

These thousand days were followed by five 
years of vigorous and effective leadership by 
Lyndon Johnson, which resulted in the en- 
actment of broad, new legislation, accepting 
& national commitment to equal justice for 
all Americans, When President Johnson, be- 
fore a radio and television audience, on July 
2, 1964, signed the historic Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, he spoke of the blessings of liberty 
to which all men are entitled, yet denied to 
some because of the color of their skin. He 
admonished the nation to “close the springs 
of racial poison,” because “Our Constitution, 
the foundation of our Republic forbids it. 
The principles of our freedom forbid it. 
Morality forbids it. And the law I will sign 
tonight forbids it.” 

With the signing into law of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968, which included the his- 
toric provision for fair housing, it was evi- 
dent that through the leadership of these 
Presidents, who understood that to go for- 
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ward America had to become one nation, we 
had made a good beginning in the journey 
toward full racial justice for all citizens. 

This, then, is our legacy as Democrats. It 
is the great moral force generated under 
Democratic leadership from which this coun- 
try benefited between March 4, 1933 and 
January 20, 1969. 

Repercussions of history are felt. in diverse 
ways—often through devastating acts. While 
the early 1960's saw the goal of equal justice 
reinforced by legislative statutes, 1967 and 
1968 were years of civil disorder that tore our 
cities apart. Violence in civil disobedience 
cannot be tolerated in a free society that is 
governed by the rule of law—the same rule 
of law that, protected by the First Amend- 
ment, guarantees the right to peaceably as- 
semble and to petition. As there was a great 
need to understand what had happened and 
what must be done to avoid recurrence of 
civil disorders, President Johnson established 
the Kerner Commission, on which I was 
privileged to serve. We were enjoined to ex- 
amine in depth the real nature of the crisis 
that faced the nation. The Commission’s 
basic conclusion—that we were moving to- 
ward two societies: one black, one white, 
separate and unequal—was an indictment of 
the racism which has crippled our.society 
since the earliest days of its history. The 
Commission in unequivocal terms called for 
&- “commitment to national action—com- 
passionate, massive and sustained, backed by 
the resources of the most. powerful and 
richest nation on the earth.” Further, the 
Commission asked for a commitment of con- 
science, saying “From every American it will 
require new attitudes, new understanding, 
and above all, new will.” America’s journey 
toward fulfillment of constitutional rights 
for all was not stopped by these civil dis- 
orders, Rather, in part, through the Kerner 
Commission's Report, the peril of racism was 
spelled out and the conscience of America 
was called to arms, 

While the Negro, more than any other mi- 
nority group has been victimized by racial 
injustice, the goal we have set for ourselyes— 
& single American identity—and the progress 
we have made toward this goal encompasses 
all American minority people. 

But, no longer do we hear the words “We 
Shall Overcome” from 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Rather, the man occupying that 
residence is whistling ‘Dixie,’ counting the 
1972 electoral votes of the old South, promis- 
ing in return for their delivery a continuance 
of segregation and deprivation of black 
Americans. However, the success of the 
Southern strategy has two Achilles’ heels. 
The first is the need to keep Southern blacks 
from the polls. If all persons entitled to vote 
in the South really voted, the Southern 
strategy would be a shambles. 

The second Achilles’ heel of this strategy 
is the calculation that a sufficient number of 
Americans in the Mid-west and in suburbia 
will tolerate continued blatant racism for 
political purposes. These are President Nix- 
on’s so-called “silent majority.” But will they 
tolerate continued racism? I doubt it. Its 
immorality must offend their sense of de- 
cency and justice. These are the people who 
have the greatest. stake in America’s future. 
America’s potential for greatness becomes 
their own potential for greatness. The wisdom 
of a single society, giving every man an op- 
portunity to develop his maximum potential 
is not lost to them. 

The Southern strategy is a disservice to 
the nation. It may be the “Waterloo” of 
Richard Nixon's form of Republicanism. 

Perhaps never before in our history have 
we been in such great need of moral leader- 
ship and had so little of it in our Chief Ex- 
ecutive. For this reason, both the responsi- 
bility and opportunity are maximized for 
the Democratic Party. We must be true to 
our heritage. We must not fail our nation. 
We must cvercome both racism and a Presi- 
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dent who sees his future, in a large part, 
dependent upon it. 

This, then, is my plea for the cause of 
racial justice in our democracy. I urge that 
{t be placed high on our Party’s list of na- 
tional priorities. 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM COMES FIRST 


(Statement by Representative MICHAEL J. 
HARRINGTON, of Massachusetts, before the 
Democratic Committee on National Priori- 
tles, April 30) 


Even in the question of priorities, there are 
priorities, 

I suggest that until the Congress of the 
United States addresses itself to the reform 
of its own structure and traditions the whole 
problem of establishing priorities and im- 
plementing national goals is certain to be 
distorted and confused and negated. 

Let me cite a specific example which is 
current. 

Today the House of Representatives is con- 
sidering a 20.2 billion dollar military pro- 
curement bill. 

This bill allocates more than 20 times the 
total funds assigned for abatement of pollu- 
tion in the nation’s waters, 

This bill allocates more than 20 times the 
amount which the Administration has di- 
rected be spent on low and moderate housing 
needs, needs which are not being met by any 
standard. 

This bill allocates more than 14 times the 
sum that the Administration is spending for 
aid to school districts where low income fami- 
lies live in large numbers. 

Quite clearly the expenditures being con- 
templated in this bill are of major conse- 
quence to the nation. Does anyone doubt 
that the substance of this bill relates direct- 
ly to our national priorities? 

I think not, 

Nor should anyone doubt that the manner 
in which this significant legislation is pre- 
sented to the House—the time. allotted for 
debate, the options for amendment, the re- 
cording of members votes—all this also must 
be viewed as essential to the passage of the 
measure and accordingly directly related to 
national priorities too. 

But gentlemen, under the traditions and 
rules of Congress as it is presently consti- 
tuted, there is hardly any prospect of open 
expression and implementation of national 
views on this bill which we agree relates to 
our national priorities. 

Instead, this measure, like all others, is 
being funnelled through the narrow hose of 
seniority and accordingly is subject to the 
misrepresentation which is the natural step 
child of seniority. 

Consider these facts of Congressional life. 

Control of the procedures by which this bill 
reaches the floor is vested in the Rules Com- 
mittee, and the key man on that committee 
is the chairman. The chiarman of the Rules 
Committee is 80 years old. He has served on 
the Rules Committee for 38 years. He is from 
a rural district: 

Control of the bill in terms of its con- 
tent and in terms of steering it through Con- 
gress lies with the Armed Forces Committee, 
The ranking members of that committee also 
have determined who shall speak in its favor 
and who shall be permitted to speak in op- 
position, and for how long. The key member 
of that committee is its chairman, and he 
is 65 years old. He has served on the Armed 
Services Committee for 30 years. He is from 
& rural district. 

The third most important member of Con- 
gress associated with this Military Procure- 
ment Act is the ranking minority member 
of the Armed Services Committee. He is 74 
years old. He has served 36 years on the House 
Armed Service Committee. And he too is 
from a rural district. 

To summarize, the commitment of 20 bil- 
lion dollars for military procurement, a com- 
mitment representing 10 percent of our total 
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national budget, comes to the floor of the 
Congress of the United States under the con- 
trol and direction of three men who average 
73 years of age, and who all represent rural 
districts. 

By contrast, the average age in the United 
States is 27 years of age and 80% of the 
nation’s population lives in urban areas. 

Gentlemen, it should be clear that the 
question of national priorities and effective 
action to deal with national priorities can- 
not be considered until the priorities in the 
Congress of the United States have been 
first considered. 

The seniority system—the system which 
Congress has imposed on itself for determin- 
ing leadership, for determining who is most 
important, for determining what bills shall 
be heard and how they shall be heard—this 
system must be altered before the citizens of 
the United States can properly be represented 
in their own legislature. 

At the present time, the seniority system 
makes length of service the sole factor in 
determining chairmanships and has led to 
an average length of service for committee 
chairmen of 28 years. Their average age is 
70 years. 

We have institutionalized age and length 
of service in the Congress, If the retirement 
rules Congress itself has passed for civil 
servants were followed, half of the committee 
chairmen in the House would have to retire. 

But this is not all. 

Misrepresentation is also. the stepchild of 
this system. 

While the Supreme Court has insisted that 
the people of the nation be fairly represented 
in its one man-one vote decision, the Con- 
gress by indirection has been able to distort 
the meaning of equal representation by as- 
signing rank to the Congressmen who come 
from rural and largely southern districts. 
That’s what seniority has done. 

Despite the fact that this is an urban so- 
ciety in which we live, only six out of 21 
committee chairmen represent urban areas. 

Among the chief committees, nine out of 
ten chairmen come from rural districts, and 
eight out of these nine represent districts 
from the South. 

It is without criticism of any member of 
the House that I list these facts. I do not 
and would not suggest that rural members 
with long years of service do not work hard 
and conscientiously. But it is in the natural 
order of things that a member with a rural 
background would bring to bear less interest 
and capacity for urban problems and. priori- 
ties than a member who does in fact have 
an urban constituency. 

Why should our urban population suffer 
such discrimination in terms of representa- 
tion? 

And look at the consequences. Congress 
has not been able to develop for the nation 
a rational and comprehensive approach for 
federal policy for urban areas. Congress does 
not reflect the urgent concerns which dis- 
turb so much of our nation’s urban and 
youthful population. We are, gentlemen, an 
irrelevant body—a body which by its own 
rules and regulations has removed itself 
from the mainstream of American life, We 
promote disequal representation. The rural 
district of a southern state has much greater 
control over national affairs than the urban 
district of a northern, western, or eastern 
state. The 485 Congressmen who will be 
elected next November will be elected by 
equal numbers of constituents, But gentle- 
men those Congrssmen will not arrive in 
Washington next January with equal capac- 
ity to serve their constituents. They will ar- 
rive ranked, One district will be represented 
by a private, and another district will be 
represented by a general. 

The Congress has distorted the very mean- 
ing of bi-annual elections, elections origi- 
nally designed to keep it close to the voters. 
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The example, gentlemen, of today's debate 
on the $20 billion, military procure- 
ment act is an everyday sample of the con- 
trol which characterizes our House of Rep- 
resentatives, & control which under present 
circumstances could only by accident reflect 
the priorities which our citizens have ex- 
pressed through election of the members of 
the House of Representatives. 

Change in the House of Representatives 
internal management, gentlemen, is a prior- 
ity which must be acted upon constructively 
before other national priorities will have the 
chance to see the light of day. 

Thank you. 


Tue Democrats SHOULD OPPOSE THE EXTEN- 
SION OF THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND AND 
SEEK A SINGLE TRUST FUND FOR ALL MODES 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


(Statement by. Representative EDWARD. I. 
Kocu, before the Democratic Committee 
on National Priorities, April 30, 1970) 


Our nation's first priority can be none 
other than the termination of the Vietnam 
War. This should receive the Democrats’ most 
vocal and constant attention followed by 
continuing efforts to reduce the billions of 
dollars lavished annually on the military- 
industrial complex—dollars that are so criti- 
cally needed to meet our domestic problems 
posing a real threat to our country’s inter- 
nal well-being and security. 

For the purposes of this hearing, however, 
I would like to leave these issues to those 
who have greater access to military budget 
figures than I, and devote my time today 
to a very important matter which President 
Nixon has chosen to neglect but which is in 
need of urgent attention—mass transporta- 
tion. 

In spite of his budget rhetoric proclaim- 
ing a dedication “to achieving a balanced 
national transportation system,” President 
Nixon has failed to make a meaningful com- 
mitment to mass transit. For FY 1971 he has 
allocated to mass transit only 6% of what is 
going to highways. 

Our cities are now struggling for survival 
in a morass of auto traffic and pollution. 
Their meager transit systems are overbur- 
dened and in need of modernization. Our 
cities need help, and yet this year’s budget 
provides only $284 million in federal funds 
for all the country’s mass transit needs while 
the highway program will spent $4.5 billion. 
This is on top of past Highway Trust Fund 
expenditures which have totalled almost $50 
billion while mass transit expenditures have 
just barely reached $1 billion. 

“Such a funding imbalance would not be 
so critical if it weren’t for the fact that 
there is a backlog of mass transit needs and 
transit construction is very expensive. Fur- 
thermore, our country’s urban concentrations 
are expanding so rapidly that demographic 
projections place 90% of our population in 
the year 2000 (when we will have an added 
80 to 100 million people) in urban areas, 
The kind of transportation our metropolitan 
areas need is public transportation—not 
more highways. 

While the President allocates $285 mil- 
lion in federal funds for mass transit, esti- 
mated capital requirements for just 19 major 
mass transit systems in the next decade will 
total $17.708 billion. 

In February 1969, I introduced a bill pro- 
viding the magnitude of funding and the 
financing mechanism needed to mobilize our 
cities in transit construction and to lend 
some balance to the country’s transportation 
picture. My bill—which has been co-spon- 
sored by 105 House Members—provides for 
the establishment of a Mass Transportation 
Trust Fund which would commit $10 billion 
in the next four years to mass transit. Ex- 
penditures would start on an annual $1 bil- 
lion level and increase so that by 1974 a $4 
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billion plateau would be reached—compara- 
ble to the Highway Trust Fund's spending 
level. The Mass Transportation Trust Fund 
would have its own independent source of 
financing through the existing 7% auto- 
mobile manufacturer's excise tax. 

Such a program of long term secure fi- 
nancing for mass transit would help to elim- 
inate that “highway reflex” that so many 
municipalities have acquired—really out of 
necessity oftentimes—because of the availa- 
bility of so much “free” highway money and 
the alternate scarcity of mass transit money. 

Support for the Mass Transit Trust Fund 
was widespread last year. It came from the 
Mayors, the Governors, the transit industry 
and even from the President’s own Secretary 
of Transportation. But, in August of last 
year, while having submitted to Congress an 
Airport Trust Fund proposal, the President 
decided not to do too much about the trans- 
portation crisis of our cities and instead 
“take care” of the transit issue by sending 
to Congress a proposal providing a “contract 
authority” financing mechanism for public 
transportation. Such a funding program 
would allow the Department of Transporta- 
tion to enter into contractual arrangements 
with municipalities for funds to be expended 
in future years. This kind of financing 
mechanism was the President’s answer to the 
cities’ need for a secure long term funding 
program; but, contract authority has had a 
dificult history with the Appropriations 
Committees exhibiting a propensity for plac- 
ing ceilings limiting contract authority 
levels. 

Even, more important than this, however, 
was the President’s decision to ignore the 
cities’ financial needs. The bill's opening 
paragraph spoke about a need for a $10 bil- 
lion commitment to mass transit in the next 
twelve years. But, this is only rhetoric. The 
President proposed that only $3.1 billion be 
made available in the next five years for 
contractual obligations with a total of $1.86 
billion in appropriations for expenditure in 
this period. 

This dollar sum is totally inadequate in 
view of today’s transportation needs. Some- 
thing the Nixon Administration has failed 
to recognize is that in mass transit construc- 
tion you cannot go half-way. If the federal 
government does not provide sufficient funds, 
the larger cities simply will not be able to use 
even what little money is made available. 
While the law provides for federal participa- 
tion in two-thirds of a project’s construction 
cost, the Federal share may actually amount 
to only 20 percent if only $200 million is 
available for a billion dollar project. Mu- 
nicipalities cannot finance 80 percent of a 
project—and so nothing is done. 

Thus, it is essential that we bring the fed- 
eral level of funding to a point which is most 
suitably called a “threshold for action,” be- 
low which point funds are insufficient to en- 
able our communities to undertake transit 
modernization and new construction, 

Perhaps what should be said about the 
President's transportation proposal is that 
it is just another example of his lack of in- 
terest in finding solid solutions to our prob- 
lems and his reliance on sophisticatedly pack- 
aged programs, glittering with Madison Av- 
enue embellishments, which when opened 
reveal an emptiness and an inability to solve 
the problems they are meant to meet. I have 
noticed in the past year that the President 
has submitted a number of new programs 
which appear to be renewed and expanded 
efforts, but. which in reality are a shuffling 
of the cards providing an actual reduction 
in the federal government’s financial com- 
mitment. Most recently, this was evident in 
the President’s new water pollution abate- 
ment program which for weeks before its of- 
ficial announcement was touted as a $10 bil- 
lion program, but when unveiled revealed a 
commitment of only $4 billion by the federal 
government, the remaining $6 billion to be 
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matching funds provided by the states and 
localities. 

And most detrimental is the fact that with 
all these program revisions, the President 
is actually setting back the timetable for 
action, In his 1971 budget, President Nixon 
provided no dollar figure for the Water Pollu- 
tion Control program, and in his message, he 
stated that little money would be needed 
to fund his new program because “of the 
normal time lag in starting new construc- 
tion"—as though the construction of waste 
treatment facilities is a new phenomenon. 
And likewise, in mass transit, the Adminis- 
tration has reasoned that little money will 
be needed in the next few years because 
cities need time to plan their mass transit 
construction programs and get underway. 
But, this is not good planning, it is just ir- 
responsible procrastination, Federal aid to 
mass transit is not new, the Administration’s 
own UMTA Administrator testified in 1969 
before the House Appropriations Committee 
that by June of this year—even with today’s 
small scale urban transportation program— 
his office would have a backlog of applica- 
tions for capital grants in excess of $400 
million. 

Despite its deficiencies, the President’s $3.1 

billion proposal was accepted by the Senate 
late last year. During the House hearings in 
March of this year, the funding inadequacies 
of the bill were brought out and the authori- 
gation for contract authority was increased 
by the Banking’ and Currency Committee's 
Housing Subcommittee to $5 billion with 
the authorization for appropriations being 
increased to $3 billion. We are now awaiting 
final action by the full Committee later in 
May. 
Most important, in the meantime, are the 
House Public Works Committee's hearings 
on the extension of the Highway Trust Fund. 
According to the Committee’s Chairman, the 
hearings are “wide-ranging on all aspects of 
a comprehensive highway program, extending 
at least through 1985”—getting us just past 
Orwell's 1984. 

The highway lobby of course is determined 
to keep alive its thriving trust fund which 
provides billions each year for highway con- 
struction. Furthermore it is determined not 
to allow the fund's resources to be dissipated 
by sharing the “wealth” with other modes 
of transportation, Originally, the Highway 
Trust Fund was to expire in 1972. But, now 
it has become such a successful financial 
pork barrel that the highway lobby does not 
want to let it go, and so we now have the 
prospect of its eventual extension to at least 
1985. 

I believe that the Highway Trust Fund 
should not be extended beyond its present 
expiration date. And, I call on the Democratic 
Party to oppose the Highway Trust Fund ex- 
tension and to seek instead the establish- 
ment of a single transportation trust fund 
in 1972 which would coordinate and provide 
for all modes of transportation—including 
highways and mass transit, While the High- 
way Trust Fund has authority to expend 
funds through 1974, its revenue collecting 
authority (granted through the Ways and 
Means Committee) expires in 1972. 

With a limited amount of money available 
for our country’s transportation needs, it 
simply does not make sense to put $4 billion 
into highways each year and then not have 
more than $285 million for mass transit, par- 
ticularly when the nation’s mass transit sys- 
tems are in such critical need of help and 
our country is becoming more urban. 

A “comprehensive highway program” sim- 
ply will not solve the transit needs of our 
metropolitan areas. What we need is a com- 
prehensive transportation program. But, a 
balanced transportation system cannot be 
achieved as long as there is such an imbal- 
ance in funding and a colossal Highway Trust 
Fund pursuing a life of its own, isolated 
from the nation’s total transportation needs. 

The Department of Transportation was es- 
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tablished so that the nation’s transportation 
systems could be coordinated; but, surely the 
Department must be handicapped in carry- 
ing out this mandate if each mode of trans- 
portation has its own source of funding with 
funding levels having no inter-relationship. 

If we are ever to have an effectively co- 
ordinated transportation program, now is 
the time to stop the extension of the High- 
way Trust Fund and seek a single Transpor- 
tation Trust Fund. If, on the other hand, we 
let the extension of the Highway Trust Fund 
go through unchallenged, we never will be 
able to take back the authority at some later 
time. 

The Democrats must at this time demand 
a re-ordering of our transportation prior- 
ities. The highway lobby is a very powerful 
force in Washington, but I think that the 
American people are getting tired of having 
$4 to $5 billion poured into the concrete 
mixers every year so that another one mil- 
lion acres of new land can be cemented 
over. The taxpayer is tired of such large 
expenditures for highways while he has to 
struggle through traffic jams and over- 
crowded subways each day to get to work 
and home again. The working man needs 
and wants mass transit. If the Democrats 
take up the cause of mass transit, we will 
have the people on our side as well as the 
tide of the future. 

It should be noted that when the Inter- 
state Highway System was originally con- 
templated in 1944, its purpose was to pro- 
vide links between cities primarily for com- 
mercial vehicles—and of course to provide 
an inter-linking network for defense pur- 
poses. But, with its construction since 1956 
and the concurrent deterioration of public 
transportation, the greater use of highways 
has been by cars and in the metropolitan 
areas by cars for commuter purposes. Such 
driving is simply a misuse of the automobile 
and an uneconomical use of the highway. 
If we do not hasten to correct our mass 
transit deficit, auto congestion will con- 
tinue to mount (along with its resultant air 
pollution) and the highway lobby will 
justify decking expressways through our 
cities—a murderous prospect. 

So, I urge that we act quickly—oppose the 
extension of the Highway Trust Fund—seek 
a single Transportation Trust PFund—now, 
while the opportunity is still with us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN, BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PRIORITIES 
OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
APRIL 30, 1970 
I welcome the opportunity to appear before 

the Democratic National Committee's Com- 

mittee on National Priorities to discuss our 
nation’s needs and our failure to meet them. 

This Conference offers a needed focus on this 

issue, and a lever with which to press for a 

reordering of our priorities. 

This reordering is essential. The expendi- 
ture of $30 billion per year for the war in 
Vietnam has prevented allocating sufficient 
resources to human needs. So our first prior- 
ity is to end the war now; and to curtail 
drastically the military budget. 

This year the President submitted a bal- 
arced budget to the Congress. This has been 
heralded by some as a laudable and com- 
mendable feat. However, it is a balanced bud- 
get of imbalanced priorities. 

The President’s budget envisions an ex- 
penditure of more than 71 billion on defense. 
Another $3.4 billion is allocated to space re- 
search and technology. Yet, only a little more 
than $8 billion—#$8.129—is provided for edu- 
cation and manpower. Health accounts for 
$14.957 billion. The Administration points to 
$50.384 billion for what it terms “income 
security;" in fact, 83 percent of this amount 
comes out of trust fund accounts and, there- 
fore, certainly refiects no new perception of 
priorities. An outlay of only $284 million is 
envisioned for mass transit; by comparison, 
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$4.6 billion—chiefly derived from the high- 
way trust fund—will be expended on high- 
way programs. Only $1.499 billion is planned 
for low and moderate income housing aids. 

It is safe to say that this budget is bal- 
anced in dollars alone; it certainly reflects no 
perception of the need for funds for health, 
education, and housing—a need which con- 
tinues to grow, and which continues to go 
unmet. 

Of course, the Administration’s budget 
requests are only half the story. The actual 
amounts appropriated by the Congress enact 
this misperception of priorities into law. 

This misperception of our national prior- 
ities can no longer continue. The decay of 
our cities; the inadequacy of the housing 
that exists and the shortage of new housing; 
the deplorable state of our educational facil- 
ities and lack of teachers and money; the 
unconscionable inadequacy of health care— 
these are deficiencies in our society which no 
longer can be shrugged off by the well-to-do 
and borne alone by the poor. For the poor 
will not allow the rest of the population to 
ignore these ills. And the widespread nature 
of these problems leaves no one immune 
from ills which assail us all. 

But I do not want to confine myself to 
generalities. Not that it is not important to 
state them and re-state them. Growing pub- 
lic awareness will lead to increasing public 
insistence on their amelioration and remedia- 
tion. However, I would like to address one 
specific issue which is the cornerstone of any 
Strategy to eliminate poverty in our nation— 
income maintenance, 

At first glance, it may seem that this is 
one subject which need not be discussed. The 
Administration introduced the Family Assist- 
ance Plan last year. It was considered by the 
House Ways and Means Committee and re- 
ported out as H.R. 16311. On April 16 this 
bill was passed by the House, and the Senate 
Finance Committee will soon begin hearings. 
I think there is no question that the Senate 
will pass it, hopefully in significantly im- 
proved form, and I expect that we will soon 
see enacted into law a guaranteed annual 
income system. 

Yet the acceptance of the concept of 
income maintenance and the implementation 
of this concept are two very distinct things. 
I very much fear that, while we have done 
well as to the former, we have done very 
badly as to the latter. It would be a major 
error for the country to settle for this. 

This kind of error occurs too often. Con- 
gress takes what appears to be a significant 
step; or the Supreme Court hands down 
what appears to be a major decision; or the 
Executive branch promulgates what seems 
to be a progressive and far reaching admin- 
istrative regulation; and then the job sup- 
posedly is done. Or, at least, everyone as- 
sumes it is done. 

All too often, the job has barely even been 
begun. For example, Congress passed the 
Economic Opportunity Act in 1964. Some 
believed that Act signaled the beginning of 
the end of poverty in America. Today, there 
are still 25 million people whose incomes fall 
below the poverty line, which, of course, is 
ho magic delineator separating the poor 
from the well-to-do, and which still leaves 
millions living above the poverty line with 
barely enough. In 1949, Congress declared 
as its goal a decent home in a suitable living 
environment for every American. Today, city 
slums sprawl across greater areas than ever. 

The simple fact is that legislation is only 
the beginning. Firm, aggressive commitment 
to administer the law, and money to fund its 
programs, are necessary corollaries. And if 
the legislation is weak and deficient to begin 
with, the barriers to remediating the prob- 
lems it seeks to solve are even greater. 

Let us look at the flaws in the Nixon 
Family Assistance Program and recognize the 
pressing need for an adequate income main- 
tenance system. The reason this is so essen- 
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tial is clear—poverty is an unconscionable 
disgrace in this land. Every American is en- 
titled, not as a matter of privilege, but as a 
matter of right, to a decent income, enabling 
a life of dignity and comfort. 

First, I think it is essential that the 
benefit levels provided for in the Family 
Assistance Act be raised. Under this bill, 
the basic allowance payable to a family of 
four with no other income is $1600 annual- 
ly. This amount is totally inadequate. Even 
given the fact that some states will provide 
supplementary benefits, there can be no ac- 
ceptance of a $1600 level for a family of four 
without accepting as well that this would be 
a failure to provide meaningful help to the 
poor, That this is in fact the case is demon- 
strated by the statistics showing that only 
in eight states will families experience a rise 
in assistance levels. 

Yet, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, it costs a family of four living on 
a lower budget $6771 a year in New York 
City. Nationally, the National Welfare Rights 
Organization is calling for a $5500 level. And 
according to the Gallup Poll of January 25, 
1970, “The average American believes a fam- 
ily of four needs a minimum of $120 per week 
($6,240 per year) to make ends meet.” 

While the benefit levels for the aged, blind, 
and disabled have been improved by H.R. 
16311, the levels for families remain the 
same as in the original Administration bill. 
And the figures prepared by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare show how 
few families are adequately aided under 
these benefit levels. (Selected Characteristics 
of Families Eligible for the Family Assistance 
Plan: 1971 Projections, Department of 


Health, Education, and Welfare, February 2, 
1970.) 

Only 301,000 families will rise above the 
poverty line; 2,708,000 families will remain 
below it. In addition, 2,082,000 families whose 
incomes now fall between the poverty line 


and the low income line will remain there. 
Only 77,000 families will rise above the in- 
come line. The Administration’s estimates 
further reveal that of 9,556,000 children now 
below the poverty line, 8,416,000 will remain 
there under the presently proposed benefit 
levels. And of the 6,946,000 children whose 
families’ incomes now fall between the 
poverty line and the low income line, only 
341,000 will rise above it; 6,605,000 will not. 

In brief, the benefit levels proposed by The 
Family Assistance Act are totally inadequate. 

2. Second, the Family Assistance Act must 
be modified to cover single adults and child- 
less couples. As passed by the House, the bill 
only applies to families with children. Yet 
the need of families without children, and 
single adults, is no less dire. 

8. Third, a higher percentage of the costs 
for state supplementary benefits should be 
borne by the Federal Government. The Fam- 
ily Assistance Act, as passed by the House 
provides for 30 percent Federal matching 
funds. At the least, the matching provision 
should be raised to 50 percent and, instead of 
matching state supplemental payments only 
up to the poverty line, the matching provi- 
sion should apply to those state payments 
made in excess of the poverty line, as well. 

What is more, the matching provision 
should not in any way penalize the poor. The 
bill abolished the provision in the Adminis- 
tration proposal permitting disregard of one- 
half unearned income. The money ($600 mil- 
lion) thereby saved was offset by the added 
expenditures incurred in providing for 
matching Federal funds. The consequence is 
to take money from the poor. While the aim 
of alleviating the burden borne by the states 
is commendable, it cannot justify denying 
the poor. 

Actually, the solution is to provide for full 
federalization of income maintenance. Un- 
der the present scheme, states which already 
have made the effort to meet their obliga- 
tions to their disadvantaged citizens by pro- 
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viding relatively better AFDC benefits, such 
as New York, are penalized. Their burden 
is lightened by 30 percent Federal matching, 
but the remaining load of 70 percent is an 
onerous one. 

It is clear that Federal matching, if it is 
to really aid those states which most need 
Federal moneys because they are most re- 
sponsibly meeting their obligations, must be 
far greater than 30 percent provided in H.R. 
16311. 

4. Fourth, the matching provision for 
State supplementary benefits should be ex- 
panded to apply to those benefits paid to the 
working poor. As passed by the House, Sec- 
tion 453 precludes Federal] sharing in the 
cost of these benefits. This limitation is un- 
justifiable for several reasons. For one thing, 
one of the objectives of the Family Assist- 
ance Act is to do away with the distinc- 
tion between the working and the non- 
working poor. This objective stems from the 
penalization which has been imposed upon 
the working poor by virtue of their being 
ineligible for welfare benefits in most states. 
This bill institutionalizes the distinction, 
rather than obliterating it. 

In addition, once again those progressive 
states which have implemented welfare pro- 
grams for the working poor—such as New 
York—even though they received no Fed- 
eral assistance for such programs, are penal- 
ized. They still will not be receiving any 
Federal funds for these programs, unless 
the House bill is modified to provide Fed- 
eral matching for the benefits paid to the 
working poor. 

5. Fifth, the Federal government should 
assume 100 percent of the costs of the pro- 
grams for the aged, disabled, and blind. 

Only the Federal government has the re- 
sources to assume this burden. The states 
simply are not financially able to meet fully 
the welfare needs of their citizens. Full fed- 
eralization not only of the programs for the 
aged, disabled, and blind, but of the entire 
income maintenance program, is urgently 
needed. Provisions should be made for a 
three-to-five-year phasing-in transition to 
this end. 

6. Sixth, the coercive work requirement 
embodied in the Family Assistance Act, as 
passed by the House, should be removed. 
Philosophically, it is objectionable; forced 
work is alien to individual choice and free- 
dom. Pragmatically, the fact is that there 
really are very few persons who would work, 
but who do not. This coercive work require- 
ment is a misguided approach to a problem 
which really lies in the failure of the econ- 
omy to provide places for these potential 
workers, and the failure of government— 
Federal, state, and local—to provide adequate 
job training to enable these people to develop 
skills which will make them attractive to 
employers. 

7. Seventh, if this coercive work require- 
ment is not to be totally eliminated, at the 
least it should be modified. 

The work requirement for mothers with 
school age children should be removed. 
Again, this is a philosophically objectionable 
requirement. No mother should be required 
to substitute her care and love for that of 
day care custodians. We certainly would not 
conceive of requiring that if mothers with 
adequate incomes, and there can be no jus- 
tification for penalizing mothers who have 
the misfortune—a misfortune thrust upon 
them, not chosen—to suffer inadequate in- 
comes, 

The Family Assistance Act is even dis- 
criminatory as between recipient mothers. 
Those who have a husband receiving benefits 
are not required to take employment. Those 
who have the misfortune of being without 
a husband are subjected to this requirement. 

Moreover, practicality instructs us that 
such a provision cannot work; mothers who 
object simply will not comply with the re- 
quirement that they take employment. 
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Mitchell Ginsberg, Administrator of New 
York City’s Human Resources Administra- 
tion, clearly attested to this fact in his 
speech before the National League of Cities 
Conference on March 10, 1970. 

Finally, this coercive work requirement 
levied against mothers with school age chil- 
dren is unnecessary. Most mothers do, in 
fact, seek work, if there are jobs for them 
and day care facilities for their youngsters. 
The April, 1970 issue of Nation’s Business, 
certainly not a noted liberal magazine, states 
in an article entitled, “The Great Welfare 
Debate:” 

“Survey after survey has shown that most 
welfare mothers prefer to work but have 
been thwarted by the welfare bureaucracy, 
lack of training opportunities, lack of day 
care centers for children and lack of knowl- 
edge about job opportunities.” (p. 60). 

The disaster of the last thirty years in the 
welfare system shows that we cannot settle 
now for new errors and new inadequacies. 

I have devoted considerable time to dis- 
cussing the income maintenance bill recently 
passed by the House because I believe it 
is a seminal piece of legislation, But it also 
holds within it the seeds of disaster; it may 
well engender a complacency and satisfac- 
tion among those who voted for it totally un- 
warranted because of its deficiencies. Such 
complacency would be destructive of any 
chance for significant reform for years to 
come. 

Moreover, I believe it to be no distortion to 
view the Family Assistance Act as a part 
of the Administration’s juggling act which 
tenders a little solace for everyone and solu- 
tion for no one. 

It is this policy, or lack thereof, of the 
Administration which I want to discuss in 
closing my statement. There is a crisis of 
the spirit in America, and the mispercep- 
tion of national priorities is the major symp- 
tom of that crisis. The basic premise un- 
derlying any discussion of naticnal priori- 
ties, and the need to reorder them, is a 
view of the future direction of this na- 
tion. And this Administration has, to my 
mind, no discernable vision—sand I mean 
vision in the best, the progressive, sense of 
the term—of what America should be, or even 
what it can be. It has not set any goals, 
nor even any priorities, really. It is intent 
on responding to or ignoring the issue of 
today, and has no vision of what tomorrow 
should bring. 

This is demonstrated by the Administra- 
tion’s actions thus far. Defense spending is 
cut, but not by much. This offers supposed 
panacea to those who deplore the bloated de- 
fense budget. 

Troops are withdrawn from Vietnam—the 
average is about 12,000 a month, when one 
breaks down President Nixon's figures, which 
are spread over steadily longer periods of 
time. Yet no commitment is made to get out 
of Vietnam for good. And a secret war is 
waged in Laos. This withdrawal is supposed 
to quiet the disenters—both those who de- 
plore the war on principle,.and those who, 
dealing solely in pragmatic considerations, 
point out that it diverts needed money from 
the domestic economy. 

Spending on fighting pollution increases, 
but barely. 

The Administration hails our need for im- 
proved educational facilities, and then ve- 
toes the appropriation for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare as being 
inflationary. 

The Administration emphasizes the need 
for manpower training, and guts Job Corps 
and Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

It retreats from enforcement of school 
desegregation, offering in its stead a pro- 
posal to spend more on racially impacted 
schools. 

The sum of all this is something for al- 
most everybody—each person probably can 
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find something he approves. But, in return, 
he is confronted with something negative. 

One cannot discern where this country is 
going, except downward, because the Ad- 
ministration is not leading. Rather, it is de- 
faulting to and catering to retrogression. 
And in the ambiguous, ambivalent twisting 
and turning, we founder. 

Yet the path the nation should be follow- 
ing is not so difficult to see. The ills which 
afflict us are too apparent. Poverty remains 
endemic. Pollution poisons our air and ws- 
ter- Housing is deficient in quality and in 
quantity. Education is underfunded. Health 
services are desperately inadequate, and 
shockingly expensive. Civil rights are neg- 
lected—and not benignly—and even denied. 

Given vision and leadership, the war in 
Vietnam can be ended; national priorities 
can be reordered; racism and poverty can 
be rooted out; the total environment can 
be saved; and the promise of America can 
be fulfilled. Let us meet the challenge. 


A LETTER FROM A FIGHTING MAN 
IN VIETNAM IN SUPPORT OF THE 
PRESIDENT’S CAMBODIAN DECI- 
SION 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
nearly every day my mail brings me in- 
creased evidence that our GI’s in Viet- 
nam wholeheartedly support President 
Nixon’s decision to clean out the Com- 
munist sanctuaries in Cambodia. 

Today, I would like to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter written 
to his parents by a Grand Rapids, Mich., 
soldier and forwarded to me here in 
Washington. The last name is omitted 
because the parents fear reprisal on the 
part of persons who are violently opposed 
to the Cambodian operation. I offer this 
letter to my colleagues in the House as 
indicative of GI feeling about our at- 
tack on the Communist camps in Cam- 
bodia. The letter follows: 

May 5, 1970. 


Hi Mom and Dad: Everything is great over 
here. I suppose you are hearing a lot about 
Cambodia. Well, Pleiku is close and we got 
a build up of 10,000 troops. You should have 
seen it. Helicopters by the hundreds lined up 
as far as you can see. You'll see it because I 
took some movies from the film you sent me. 

I don't care what you hear about Cam- 
bodia, everybody is backing Nixon. We are 
tired of playing around here. When we see the 
build up—it really made us feel good. We 
are going to bust Charlie in half now if 
Nixon goes for all, and he should. I 
didn't think old Nixon had it in him, but 
I'll support that guy now. He's got my vote. 
It’s about time we gave Charlie what he’s 
asking for. I definitely think the Viet Cong 
are going to think again. 

Everything is going all right over here, ex- 
cept that we are working day and night. One 
of our pilots, Mr. Stephenson, was hurt a 
couple of days ago. His plane was shot up 
pretty bad. I flew with him a couple of times 
and he’s a good pilot. He’s now in a hospital, 
but is going to be okay. He got it in the leg 
or heel of his foot. He had only 27 days left. 

Those movies, I hope, will turn out good 
because I've got some great shots. 

Your son, 
Dan. 
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BLACK PANTHER SHOOTOUT 
LEAVES A GREAT DEAL UNEX- 
PLAINED 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1970 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, in early De- 
cember 1969, two Black Panthers were 
killed and four others were wounded by 
police in a raid at a Chicago apartment. 

On December 4, 1969, State’s Attor- 
ney Edward V. Hanrahan said: 

As soon as our men announced they were 
policemen, occupants of the first floor apart- 
ment attacked them with shotgun fire. 

The officers took cover and the occupants 
continued firing at our policemen from sey- 
eral rooms in the apartment. 


The Federal grand jury probing the 
police raid on the Black Panther apart- 
ment concluded that only one shot, if 
any, was fired from inside the building. 

Mr. Speaker, this raises some very 
serious questions about the integrity and 
credibility of State’s Attorney Edward V. 
Hanrahan. Was he an actual eyewitness 
to the Black Panther murders? If so, did 
he deliberately lie about the role of the 
police? Or was he misinformed about 
what actually happened? If so, will Mr. 
Hanrahan pursue the prosecution of the 
police officers with the same diligence 
and tenacity that he pursued the prose- 
cution of the Panthers? 

I commend the following editorial 
which appeared in the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch on May 16, 1970, to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

QUESTIONS ON THE PANTHER SHOOTOUT 

The dismissal of all charges against the 
seven Black Panther Party members who 
survived the great police shootout in Chi- 
cago last December may not prove that the 
police wantonly gunned down the occupants 
of the apartment, as Panther supporters 
insist, but it certainly casts enough sus- 
picion on the police version of events that 
the matter should not be allowed to end 
with the dropping of charges. 

State's Attorney Edward V. Hanrahan said 
the charges of attempted murder, armed vi- 
olence and other offenses against the seven 
were “largely based” on a police crime Jabor- 
atory report “which identified two expended 
shells recovered in the apartment as com- 
ing from a weapon fired at the police by 
Brenda Harris,” one of the seven. But now, 
Mr. Hanrahan says more than three months 
after the indictments, further tests show 
that the shells did not come from Miss Har- 
ris’s weapon. 

Mr. Hanrahan’s explanation leaves a great 
deal unexplained. First of all, how is it that 
seven persons were indicted for attempted 
murder when the evidence against them 
consisted largely, to use the State’s Attor- 
ney’s own word, of evidence against only 
one of them—evidence, it turns out, that 
was erroneous? And the strange business 
about two laboratory tests on Miss Harris’s 
gun becomes even more unsatisfactory when 
it is recalled that the police officer at whom 
she allegedly shot claimed, at first at least, 
that she fired a shotgun. Ballistics tests can- 
not be made on projectiles fired by shotguns. 
And, finally, if evidence gathered by police 
at the apartment was so faulty it could 
not be admitted at a trial why was it pre- 
sented to the grand jury? 
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The shooting has stopped, but the smoke 
has by no means cleared. Two Black Pan- 
thers are dead, and the black community of 
Chicago—and in the rest of the nation, 
too—remains understandably convinced that 
black citizens, particularly militant ones, 
are not secure from police oppression. When 
that kind of feeling is prevalent in a com- 
munity, hostility on both sides is intensi- 
fied with every police incident, and vio- 
lence upon violence is the certain result. 
Both the interests of justice and the res- 
toration of confidence that our system pro- 
tects blacks as well as whites require that 
the Black Panther shootout be investigated 
further and the full story disclosed. 


LETTER FROM A STUDENT 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a young 
man in the district I have the honor of 
representing has written an excellent, 
thought-provoking letter to the editor of 
his hometown newspaper, the Clear Lake 
Mirror-Reporter. He is H. T. Schuler, a 
sophomore at Clear Lake High School. 

He speaks with pride of being called a 
conservative, one who wants “to conserve 
the American principles which our fore- 
fathers built.” 

I commend the text of his letter to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

Peace Has ALWAYS BEEN Our Goan 


To the EDITOR: 

Peace has always been the goal of, shall 
we say, the “conservative” Nixon supporters 
(we, throughout the essay, refers to the 
“conservative” Nixon supporters). We're 
called conservative because we want to con- 
serve the American principles which our 
forefathers built. We're Nixon supporters be- 
cause he is our President. Therefore, we need 
no one to tell us to make peace our goal. 
Tm shocked that someone hasn’t yet made 
peace their goal. 

POP (Peace—Our Priorities) should be 
changed to “President—Our Protest”. I feel 
you people are so un-American. You say let’s 
unite the country, and you say that Nixon 
is dividing the country. The protesters are 
the ones dividing the country. If we want 
peace, we must back our President and lead- 
ers. How do you think the colonists won their 
independence? 

I do not object to anyone handing out 
leaflets. This recipient drew thought from 
those leaflets. It aroused more disgust in me 
towards the “bums” and “little children”. 

Our national budget may allow 70% for 
national defense (not war), I'm not going to 
refute that figure, but do you realize where 
all the money is used? Here are just some of 
the uses of our national defense money: 
civil defense, Atomic Energy Commission for 
research and development, wages for military 
personnel, Army Corps of Engineers, Panama 
Canal Zone, Navy and Air Force Wildlife 
Conservation, Savings Bonds, and national 
prestige gained by putting the first man on 
the moon. Just how much does that leave 
for the war in Vietnam? 

Nixon has cut from the amount allotted 
to national defense. Johnson gave $81.2 bil- 
lion to national defense, while Nixon has cut 
national defense expenditures to $73.6 bil- 
lion, Nixon’s budget also has a larger income 
than Johnson’s—it is $201 billion (Which, 
mathematically makes national defense only 
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37% of the total budget). Anyway, is your 
freedom worth the billions of dollars our 
country has spent to protect your freedom? 

We are not judging anyone by the way he 
looks, but by the way he acts—the way God 
does. I heard from more than 2 adults over 
25 that the “leafleteers” were making big 
fools of themselves, and I wholeheartedly 
agree. 

The weather is sure bad for Nixon. He has 
the toughest thing going for him right now. 
There are protesters, campus disorders, riots, 
anti-Nixon campaigns, and other foul 
weather things. Yet I don’t see Nixon giving 
up! Let’s get behind him. 

I’m sick and tired of hearing people make 
analogies between the American colonies’ 
fight for independence and the dissent of 
some American people today (American 
refers to the country in which they live, 
rather than the ideals which they uphold). 
The colonists were fighting for American 
principles and freedom. Today, dissenters and 
protesters are carrying Communist aid with 
them. I say this with absolute proof. I was 
in a group discussing today’s problems, at 
one of our colleges. The particular boy we 
were talking to was a protester, dissenter, and 
what he calls an organizer. He admitted that 
he was an atheist. Communists don’t allow 
Christian worship. He even went farther, he 
said that their campus leader was a Commu- 
nist. Proof that the protest and dissents 
today are instigated by the Communists. The 
Communists said that they would take over 
the country in the 70's without firing a shot. 
Warning: They're doing it! Watch out! 

You know, you take off the lid to reveal 
the Communists, but the people won’t look 
in. They’re too bull-headed. They don't think 
the Communists can take over. I guess you 
just have to break the whole jar so the people 
have to.look, The Communists will do that 
for us when they take over. 

We don’t have to protest to make our- 
selves known. We talk with the people, we 
use the media peacefully, and go through 
our democratic political set up, to make our- 
selves known. 

Minority groups of yesterday used the po- 
litical system to make themselves heard. 
They made progress because they were fight- 
ing for American principles. We say you can 
work through the political system to make 
changes for American principles. 

Most kids under 21 are too immature to 
make mature decisions. It can be seen by the 
unrest in America—a majority causing the 
unrest is the American youth who can be 
swayed by the cunning Communist leaders in 
our country, I hope these “kids” will some- 
day learn that Communism is wrong. 

In world cultures class at school, I learned 
that freedom of belief and freedom of speech 
is the power to believe and say anything 
without being injurious to others. Therefore, 
I believe Communism should be outlawed in 
the United States because Communism is 
going to be injurious to me. I will not be able 
to go to church, vote for the man of my 
choice, or do as I please. I highly commend 
Mr. Huntington (our high school principal) 
for his conduction of school matters and not 
allowing protesters to hand out leaflets on 
school grounds. School is not the place for 
protesters—colleges or high schools. School 
is a place to learn. As Vice-President Agnew 
said, those who aren’t there to learn should 
be weeded out. 

This country was built on the American 
principles we have now. I don’t want to force 
my ideas on anyone, but these American 
principles should remain for the good old 
Americans. If you don’t like these American 
principles, don't change them for those who 
cherish them. You are free to go to another 
country which believes in your principles; in 
Russia or China, those who don’t believe in 
Communism can't leave. Think about it! 

H. T. SCHULER, 
Sophomore, Clear Lake High School. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
CAMPUS HERO GETS PLAUDITS 


HON. RICHARD H. ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, college 
campuses across our great country are 
today being disrupted by students who 
are more intent on promoting discord 
and violence than on receiving an educa- 
tion. These militants represent only a 
small minority of the total number of 
students in our colleges. The great ma- 
jority of our college students are sin- 
cere, hard-working young people who 
are trying to prepare themselves for the 
future. But on many campuses, these 
students have had their education dis- 
rupted and delayed for months by sense- 
less acts of violence. 

It was with great interest that I noted 
a recent article in the Chicago Sun- 
Times telling how Bill Pierson, an out- 
standing athlete at San Diego State Col- 
lege, stopped a group of dissenters from 
lowering the U.S. flag at the college to 
half staff. Pierson, who stood his ground 
between the flag and 150 campus demon- 
strators in spite of being threatened with 
violence, told the demonstrators: 


I fought for that flag and I am going to 
college because of what it stands for. 


Mr. Speaker, it is refreshing and en- 
couraging to know that there are stu- 
dents, like Bill Pierson, who have the in- 
testinal fortitude to stand against de- 
structive minority forces on our Na- 
tion’s campuses to reassert faith in 
America and to help assure the unin- 
terrupted educational process for the 
vast majority of students. 

I submit the article from the May 15, 
1970, issue of the Chicago Sun-Times for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as follows: 

Campus Hero GETS PLAUDITS 

San Dreco, CaLIF.—A husky football star 
who stood alone between the U.S. flag and 
150 campus demonstrators for three hours 
says he can't believe the favorable public 
response to what he did. 

“I'm overwhelmed,” Bill Pierson said 
Thursday. Since the incident Monday, Pier- 
son says he has received hundreds of tele- 
phone calls, letters and telegrams from across 
the United States commending him. 

The school's athletic department 
many favorable calls, including offers of fi- 
nancial help if Pierson needed any. 

MARKETING MAJOR 

Pierson, a senior marketing student, was 
walking from class when he spotted dissent- 
ers lowering the flag at San Diego State Col- 
lege to half-staff. 

The 6-foot-3, 250-pound ex-sailor raised it 
back to the top and stood his ground while 
being threatened with fire hoses and chem- 
ical sprays. 

“I was born under that flag,” Pierson told 
the demonstrators. 

“I fought for that flag, and I am going to 
college because of what it stands for.” 

NOT ATTACKED 

Although he was never attacked, he said: 
“I wouldn't have moved if they had.” 

Pierson, 23, of Arlington, Tex., an All-West 
Coast center, joins the New York Jets pro- 
fessional football camp July 14. He has a 
wife and a 3-year-old daughter. 
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WHAT THE GI'S THINK OF THE 
PRESIDENT'S MOVE INTO CAM- 
BODIA 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, since the 
President’s decision to eliminate the 
Communist sanctuaries in Cambodia 
along the border of South Vietnam there 
has been a deluge of comment, verbal, 
and written, on this limited military 
operation. 

But what do our GI's in South Viet- 
nam think about this concentrated move 
against these sanctuaries? They are the 
ones most affected. They are the ones 
whose lives have been endangered by 
Communist forays from these sanctu- 
aries. They are the ones who are called 
upon to participate in their destruction. 

I submit for publication in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp a report of their re- 
action which appeared in the June 1 is- 
sue of the Republican congressional com- 
mittee’s weekly newsletter: 


Every GI I TALKED TO BACKED THE 
PRESIDENT 


(Note.—Entertainer Johny Grant recently 
returned from visiting GI’s in Vietnam and 
on the Cambodian border. After he reported 
to President Niron on his trip, the News- 
letter interviewed him. Here are excerpts of 
the taped interview.) 

You apparently arrived in Vietnam just a 
couple of days after the President's an- 
nouncement about Cambodia. What reac- 
tions did you find from the troops? 

I started asking questions as soon as I 
got there. I was very happy to learn that 
every GI I talked to backed the President. 
They were like a bunch of happy tigers that 
had been caged up. They knew the advan- 
tage to the Viet Cong having the sanctuaries 
in Cambodia. They could set up all that stuff 
there and just fire like you-know-what at 
our guys and run back across the line and 
our GI's weren't allowed to fire back at them 
or go after them. So the GI's were happy 
with the President’s decision. 

I felt it was my duty, after hearing over 
the radio over there and reading the news- 
papers and learning about the tremendous 
beating the President was taking from the 
press, that someone should come back and 
tell him. I was in the hospital [visiting] 
over there and a GI said to me, “For God's 
sake, will someone let the President know 
that someone is behind him—us.” So I de- 
cided to deliver that message, and he was 
very happy to get it. 

I talked to some of the men that had been 
wounded, and I didn’t find one who thought 
that the President hadn’t done a fine thing. 
Many of them talk about their younger 
brothers. They all want to get this over and 
put a finish to it so their younger brothers 
back home don’t have to come over and go 
through what they have. 

How did the GIs react to the demonstra- 
tions that we've had in this country protest- 
ing U.S. policy in Southeast Asia? 

Well, they consider it a slap in the face 
to them as well as to the President. They 
feel for once they can fight the enemy on an 
even basis. 

I feel that we have set the Viet Cong back 
a year; some people are saying nine months, 
but I saw part of that [captured] stuff and 
I would have to say a year. 

These young people [GI's] don't seem to 
understand these politicians and don’t un- 
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derstand the papers that are continually 
blasting the President and the Administra- 
tion for giving them the go-ahead. This is 
the generation of truth, this is the genera- 
tion of honesty, and I think they can stand 
the bad news as long as you are telling them 
the truth. 

There have been many comments to the 
effect that the President has not communi- 
cated with the young people. Did you sense 
any reaction over there to these comments? 

I thought the President showed great 
faith when he got up early to visit college 
youngsters at the Lincoln Memorial. I guess 
he’s had many sleepless nights. But GI's 
thought it was a great thing that he got up 
and that he went over to the monument. I 
am finding more and more Nixon fans. I got 
on a commercial airliner to come from Hono- 
lulu to San Francisco, and there were quite 
a few Los Angeles people on there and we 
started a conversation. Right away, two men 
admitted that when the President made his 
Cambodia announcement, they were anti- 
Nixon, anti-everything. And after a week or 
10 days had gone by, two of them said they 
sat down and wrote the President supporting 
him. I think he is winning people over. 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
countless times I have said those two 
words, Mr. Speaker, when I was really 
addressing myself to the entire member- 
ship. But this time, Mr. Speaker—Mr. 
McCormack—my remarks are directed to 
you and for you, although I feel sure the 
other Members will join with me in the 
sentiments I have to express. 

Being a relatively new Member of this 
body, I feel somewhat cheated since I 
will not have the privilege of working 
with you for many, many years as a 
goodly number of my colleagues have. 
But I will cherish always our past rela- 
tionship and friendship, Speaker Mc- 
Cormack, there has not been enough time 
for us to form an extremely close friend- 
ship and I regret this. But I still feel close 
to you and appreciate your privately 
spoken words of encouragement and your 
personally handwritten notes that have 
meant so much to me. 

Before coming to Congress, the name 
JoHN McCormack was just a name to 
me of a man who wielded a great deal 
of influence for good and progress in our 
American Government. But since I have 
been privileged to become a Member of 
the House, I have found that there is also 
a great person behind the name of JOHN 
W. McCormack. A man of great humility 
and warmth. A man of compassionate 
understanding and decisive judgment. A 
man who enjoys the lighter moments of 
life as much as he does a good fight for 
what he believes is right. A man who has 
never shied away from his sometimes 
overburdening duties and responsibilities 
as a Representative of the Ninth District 
of Massachusetts and Speaker of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. Speaker Mc- 
Cormack, we really owe a debt of grati- 
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tude to your constituents also, since they 
have been willing to share you with all 
the people of America. 

Come next January, you may not be in 
our presence, but your presence will be 
felt in this Chamber by my colleagues 
and myself. For this we are grateful. 

Speaker McCormack, there are really 
no words to express our deep feeling of 
gratitude and sense of loss over your 
retiring from public office. So I simply 
say, thank you Speaker McCormack, 


thank you very much for a job well done. 


THE SUCCESSFUL LIFE OF 
ESTHER BROWN 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing fine editorial from the Kansas 
City Times of May 26, 1970, describes 
very well what just one person can do in 
our society. 

Esther Brown’s death is a loss to our 
Nation and to democracy itself. 

The editorial follows: 


Tue SUCCESSFUL LIFE or ESTHER BROWN 


Mrs. Paul Brown was a beautiful woman, 
but beautiful women are not uncommon. 
Her beauty was that also of a unique spirit. 
Her death Sunday was a loss to all mankind, 
for she spoke for, and to, the best of hu- 
manity. Her life changed the lives of un- 
known numbers of thousands, Some 1,400 
of these can be counted—the women who 
serve on almost a hundred Panels of Ameri- 
can Women. By narrating their experiences 
in discrimination before thousands of audi- 
ences they have become more devoted and 
effective citizens. They are the humane ac- 
tivists who influence others by pleasant and 
reasonable, if sometimes firm, demands to 
officials for reform. 

Esther Brown could be very firm indeed in 
her personal relationships and in her profes- 
sion as national head of the panels, She in- 
sisted that the panels be carefully struc- 
tured to reach the hearts of audiences. She 
had faith that hearts once touched would 
respond actively if only in their own families 
and neighborhoods. Few persons who have 
heard a panel program—consisting of four 
brief talks followed by genera] discussion— 
will forget how moving was a young Negro 
housewife’s account of growing up in white 
America—or the Catholic housewife or nun, 
or the Indian, Jew, Oriental . . . or sometimes 
the white Anglo-Saxon Protestant. 

She seemed a typical suburban housewife 
when in the 1940s she was appalled to dis- 
cover the schooling offered to her maid's 
children. She believed, naively perhaps, that 
her neighbors would encourage her in efforts 
to help Negro children. But she had to go to 
court to get that situation changed, and 
she went on to prod the N.A.A.C.P. into 
bringing the now famous Brown vs. Topeka 
case to the Supreme Court. 

The result was the 1954 decision on school 
segregation. The historian of that case, Hugh 
Speer (“The Case of the Century”), pre- 
sented her a copy of his book in which he 
wrote “With my compliments to the white 
Mrs. Brown of the Topeka case. If Abe Lin- 
coln were around to shake your hand, he no 
doubt would say something like he did to 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, ‘Is this the little 
woman who started it all?'” 
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The last two and a half years of her life 
were counted in days of discomfort, for she 
was a victim of cancer. Many of these days 
and weeks were lived in hospitals, but her 
spirit never faded away with her life. She 
worked, even when hospitalized, by tele- 
phone. 

A friend once said at a testimonial dinner 
that if there were some way to plug Esther 
Brown into the world she would light every 
dark place. 

She did light up thousands of individuals, 
and they will continue to light up dark 
places with their changed lives. Her death, 
though grievous to many, marked the end 
of the life of a beautiful woman, and that 
was inevitable. She lived successfully. 


CITATION FOR THE HONORABLE 
MILTON RUBEN YOUNG 


HON. MARK ANDREWS 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, last Saturday, the 30th of May, 
Jamestown College, a very fine private 
liberal arts school in Jamestown, N. Dak., 
presented our State’s senior Senator with 
an honorary degree Litteris Humaniori- 
bus “Doctor, honoris causa, The Honor- 
able Mitton R. Youna richly deserves 
this tribute, a fact made clear in the 
citation read on this occasion. I insert 
in the Record at this point this citation 
so that my colleagues and the Congress 
as well as others may know of the esteem 
we in North Dakota have for Senator 
Young: 


CITATION FOR THE HONORABLE MILTON RUBEN 
YOUNG 


Mr. President: I have the honor and pleas- 
ure to present to you a man who, from his 
youth, has been a distinguished public 
servant. 

The Honorable Milton Ruben Young, a 
native of North Dakota, was for two years 
a member of the North Dakota House of 
Representatives, for some eleven years a 
member of the North Dakota Senate, and for 
twenty-five years has represented the State 
of North Dakota in the United States Sen- 
ate. With the completion of his present term 
of office, he will have represented his State 
in the United States Senate longer than any 
other Senator from North Dakota. 

Through these years of public service he 
has shown a persistent and intelligent con- 
cern for the interests of human beings, espe- 
cially for the interests of the people of North 
Dakota. Among his many contributions to 
the Nation and to the people of this State, 
we may call attention to his efforts in mak- 
ing possible the Jamestown Dam and rec- 
reational facilities in this area and in the 
city of Jamestown, his effective support of 
the establishment of the Northern Prairies 
Wildlife Research Center in Jamestown and 
its Woodworth substation, and his untiring 
work to secure the participation of the Fed- 
eral Government in the lengthening of the 
runway of the Jamestown airport to accom- 
modate jet planes. 

We may remind you further of his cour- 
tesy in assisting representatives of James- 
town College whenever they were in Wash- 
ington to confer with Government agencies 
in the interests of the college. 

We esteem Senator Young as a man of 
judicious wisdom who, for many years 
through direct engagement in the affairs of 
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state, has shown such a keen appreciation of 
the conviction that government is for the 
people, and so kind and compassionate a 
sensitivity to the needs of others, that he 
has proven himself to be a true and worthy 
servant of humanity. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is my honor 
and pleasure ot present to you the honorable 
Milton Ruben Young, asking that, by virtue 
of the authority vested in you, you confer 
upon him the degree of litteris humanioribus 
doctor, honoris causa—the honorary degree 
of doctor of humane letters. 

Given at Jamestown College, Jamestown, 
North Dakota, this thirtieth day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
seventy and of our college the eighty-sixth. 

Roy Jor Stuckey, Ph. D., 
President. 
Joun L. Wicson, Ph. D., 
Chairman of the Board. 
WILLIARD W. STRAHL, D.D., 
Chairman, Faculty Committee on Hon- 
orary Degrees. 


NATIONAL DAY OF TUNISIA 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on June 1, 
Tunisia will celebrate its national holi- 
day. The day marks the anniversary of 
Tunisia’s successful recovery of its in- 
ternal autonomy after a protracted and 
bitter struggle with France. 

In the 14 years since independence, 
Tunisia has attained an almost unique 
position among the new nations of Africa 
and Asia. With few resources, and de- 
spite a series of natural catastrophes— 
most recently the disastrous floods of 
1969—Tunisia has achieved an impres- 
sive rate of economic growth and social 
development. In excess of 25 percent of 
its gross national product is reinvested 
each year. Over 30 percent of the na- 
tional budget is spent annually on educa- 
tion, with the result that today almost 
one in every four Tunisians is in school. 
Development has taken place with un- 
broken political stability, reflecting the 
self-discipline and dedication of the 
population and the wisdom of its leader- 
ship, particularly that of its President, 
Habib Bourguiba. The uniqueness of the 
Tunisian experience has been recognized 
abroad and, because of it, Tunisia has 
been able to add the cooperation of many 
nations, the United States included, to 
its own considerable efforts. 

On: June 1, 1955, Habib Bourguiba re- 
turned to Tunisia from exile, bringing 
to a close his country’s battle for inde- 
pendence and beginning the equally 
difficult struggle for development. At 
this time he is returning after a long and 
serious illness. I hope his recovery is 
complete and that he will enjoy. many 
more years in the service of his people. 

The American people are proud of 
their long record of friendship and close 
association with the people of Tunisia. 
We will continue to follow with great 
interest the cause and progress of their 
nation, 
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SOME MEMBERS OF GETTYSBURG 
COLLEGE FACULTY ACT WITH 
MATURE DELIBERATION 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, there 
are those who react hurriedly and with- 
out much thought under certain circum- 
stances, only to regret their actions later. 

The following was not a “spur of the 
moment” production but rather one that 
was given mature deliberation. It tends 
to unite rather than divide. We need this 
type of thinking in today’s troubled 
world. 

I commend it as a guide to those who 
act today and think tomorrow: 


We, the undersigned, members of the 
Gettysburg College Faculty, acting as in- 
dividuals, wish to disassociate ourselves from 
the motion passed by the faculty at its 
meeting on Friday, May 8. We take this posi- 
tion for the following reasons: 

1. We are not convinced that the matter 
at issue last Friday is properly the business 
of the faculty. We reject the motion that 
the faculty as a corporate body should speak 
out on matters not clearly entrusted to it 
by the charter of the College. This ’s to say 
that we defend the right and duty of individ- 
ual faculty members to express themselves on 
any matters on which as citizens, they have 
a deep concern or special competence. But, in 
our judgment, a directive on military tactics 
addressed to the President of the United 
States is not the business of the faculty 
acting in its corporate activity. It seems to 
us that if the college faculties across the 
land take collective action on matters clearly 
within the political area the consequences to 
American higher education may be exceed- 
ingly harmful. The peculiar contribution of 
higher education in this country Is to act 
as a critic of society. Once its agencies be- 
come political, they run the risk of forfeiting 
their role as critic. 

2. If the substantive matter at issue was 
in our opinion the business of the faculty, 
we would still be opposed to the motion 
passed by the faculty. 

3. We all look forward eagerly to an end 
to the Indo-China War and a return of all 
of our men to our shores. But we fear the 
international consequences and ultimate do- 
mestic repercussions of a precipitous and ir- 
responsible withdrawal of American troops 
from South Vietnam. We are anxious that 
the debate over this issue not be construed 
as between those who favor war and those 
who favor peace. We are aware that a peace 
gained at the expense of the stability of 
Southeast Asia would hardly be an enduring 
one or worth anything in the long run. We 
support the goal of establishing international 
guarantees of the neutrality of this area. An 
“immediate withdrawal” would dissipate all 
chances of accomplishing this end and would 
surely imperil the future independence of the 
Philippines, Indonesia, Thailand, and other 
states in Southeast Asia. 

4. We are prepared to accept as sincere the 
statements of the President that he desires 
to end the war as soon as possible and also 
that the move into Cambodia is designed 
to bring this about. Because his course is 
one fraught with great risk we have certain 
reservations about it. However, we are pre- 
pared to support the President on the as- 
sumption that his motives are those which 
he has stated publicly. In any event, there are 
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established ways to hold him responsible for 
his actions. 

5. Therefore, as individuals, we call upon 
President Nixon to withdraw all American 
troops from Cambodia as soon as the present 
military operations there insure the safe 
withdrawal of American troops from South 
Vietnam. We further call upon him to with- 
draw American troops from South Vietnam 
at a rate commensurate with their safety 
and security: At the same time we urge the 
President to seek the establishment of in- 
ternational guarantees of the neutrality of 
Southeast Asia which, hopefully, will give 
the people of that area some chance of 
working out their own destiny. 

6. We take this stand because we believe 
that the United States has the best chance 
of any nation to exercise a leadership of the 
free world, a leadership looking to counter- 
ing forces of international anarchy from 
whatever source they might stem. 

7. During the past ten days many stu- 
dents have expressed their deeply held views 
about the events here discussed. Many of 
them demand peace now. It should be clear 
that dissent is one of the ways in which 
we have moved our life along. We count upon 
dissent as a major way to make possible 
fruitful change, But it should also be clear 
that when individuals band together to ex- 
press their dissent in ways which the com- 
munity regards as immediately threatening 
its peace and safety or the life and property 
of individuals, force is likely to be met with 
counter-force. Regrettably, innocent by- 
standers may be injured, even killed, There 
exists a wav out of this dilemma other than 
revolution and violence. That is by the 
exercise of restraint on the part of all of us. 
Only in that way can change be both con- 
structive and enduring. 

SIGNATURES 

Robert L. Bloom, Lillian S. Jackson, M. S. 
Moorhead, J. Slaybaugh, Paul Baird, Con- 
way Scott Willams, Sherman S: Hendrix, 
William F. Railing, Charles Pineno, 

Waldemar Zagars, Charles H. Glatfelter, 
George H. Fick, Edwin D. Freed, E. B. Martin, 
Russell S. Rosenberger, Robert Fryling, A. W. 
Butterfield, Joseph R. Scheer, 

Bruce W. Bugbee, Guillermo Barriga, Lois 
G. Bowers, Robert D. Smith, Howard G. 
Shoemaker, Eugene M. Haas, Robert G. Hol- 
ton, Gareth Biser, Chas. W. Chronister. 

Ray R. Reider, James W. Sauve, Jr., Ed- 
mund R. Hill, Richard T. Wescott, Kenneth 
R. Raessler, William C. Darrah, Robert E. 
Butler, Neil W. Beach, Louis J. Hammann, 
Carey A. Moore. 


AN EXPLANATION 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, my attend- 
ance at a conference on welfare and a 
conference on the problems of the aging, 
both held last week in Indianapolis, re- 
quired my absence from the House 
during the consideration of the social 
security amendments of 1970. 

Had I been present I would have voted 
‘no” on the adoption of the closed rule. 
While I would have supported the effort 
to replace the 5-percent increase with a 
cost-of-living increase provision, I do 
support the bill in its final form and 
would have voted thusly on final passage. 
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BLOODY DAY AT KENT 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert in the Recorp the 
following editorial entitled “Bloody Day 
at Kent” which appeared in the Tulsa 
Tribune, May 5, 1970: 

Bioopy Day at KENT 


In one of the last places you would ex- 
pect it—a moderate-sized state university 
featuring a beautiful tree-lined campus in 
a small Ohio town—bloody rioting erupted 
Monday between demonstrating students and 
the National Guard. 

The troops, defied, struck with rocks and 
bottles, began shooting back at a mob that 
had previously set fire to the ROTC building 
and cut firemen’s hoses. As a result, two male 
students and two coeds are dead. The tragedy 
at Kent University is unprecedented in the 
long history of American public education. 

But the technique that resulted in the 
shootings is not new. It is old in the strategy 
and tactics of communism. And even before 
communism became a political force in the 
world it was pretty well polished by revolu- 
tionaries of all stripes. 

The technique is to gather a crowd which 
will form anywhere excitement is promised, 
turn the crowd into an angry mob by im- 
passioned oratory, goad the mob into defying 
authority, press the authority to react vio- 
lently, and then use that reaction to com- 
plete the radicalization of spectators and 
neutrals. 

All this has been carefully spelled out in 
the manuals of the SDS, the Black Panthers 
and others who see in the disintegration of 
the university communities a fine oppor- 
tunity to develop a coming revolution. 

Seven years ago The Tribune editor, pick- 
ing up New Left Notes in a bookstore near 
the University of Wisconsin campus, read the 
blueprint for turning collegians against their 
parents and the universities against the 
state. 

From the radical point of view the best 
thing about the bloody affair at Kent yester- 
day was the fact that it handed to the au- 
thorities an unacceptable dilemma. It gave 
authority the option of retreating to permit 
the anarchists to take over, or of not retreat- 
ing and then being forced to shoot. 

Either way, the radicals could hardly lose. 
For their end purpose was to destroy the 
university as a teaching institution and to 
turn it, as many of the South American uni- 
versities were turned years ago, into a cadre 
for revolution. They won on both counts— 
they had their “atrocity” and they got the 
school closed indefinitely. 

The only possible cure for this is a be- 
lated understanding by the American people 
of what is going on. This is not campus hi- 
jinks. This is not even a convulsion of youth, 
distressed at the imperfections of society— 
although many students think that’s what it 
is. 


What is going on is the fruition of care- 
ful plans laid years ago—plans that included 
the gradual takeover of many college news- 
papers by dedicated Marxists, the condition- 
ing of student attitudes by hyperbole and 
half-truths, the freezing onto university 
payrolls in the name of “free speech” avowed 
revolutionaries like Angela Davis and Pro- 
fessor Marcuse, the progressive cowing of 
the faculties and the establishment to the 
principle of amnesty for student rioters, 
whatever the provocation. 

The American people had better under- 
stand what this is. 
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It is not a battle between students and 
en, 

It is a battle between seasoned profes- 

sionals and the American democratic tra- 


dition. 


And it’s for real. 


RESOLUTION ON KATYN FOREST 
MASSACRE 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, Memorial Day, I ad- 
dressed the convention of the Polish- 
American Congress of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania and the National 
Polish Army Veterans Convention at In- 
dependence Hall in Philadelphia in 
commemoration of the 30th anniversary 
of the Katyn Forest massacre, one of 
the most infamous international crimes 
in world history. 

In the winter of 1940 approximately 
15,000 of the then free Polish leaders 
and intelligensia were massacred by the 
leaders of the Soviet Union in the Katyn 
Forest area. 

In 1952 the House of Representatives 
passed House Resolution 390 creating a 
special congressional committee to in- 
vestigate this international crime. In 
1942 after finding the mass graves in 
the Katyn Forest, where the bodies were 
buried, the Soviet sent out propaganda 
over the world that they were not guilty 
of this infamous crime. In 1952, after 
holding hearings in this country, Eng- 
land, and the Continent of Europe, the 
unanimous findings of the special con- 
gressional committee placed the guilt 
on the leaders of the Soviet Union for 
the commission of this international 
crime in order to permanently enslave 
the people of Poland. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks the resolution adopted by the 
Polish-American Congress of the East- 
ern District of Pennsylvania and the 
Polish Army Veterans at their conven- 
tion last Saturday, Memorial Day 1970. 

Soviet GUILT 

We, the Polish American Congress of the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania and the 
Polish Army Veterans here in convention 
from the entire free world are gathered here 
together at Independence Hall in Philadel- 
phia in commemoration of the 30th anni- 
versary of the infamous Katyn Forest mas- 
sacre on this May 30, a day set aside by 
the American nation to pay homage to its 
fallen soldiers do hereby resolve as follows: 

Whereas on September 17, 1939, the So- 
viet Armies under the guise of friendship 
and assistance crossed the Polish borders 
and occupied the Eastern part of Poland. 

Whereas from September of 1939 through 
March of 1940, the Soviet forces, now firmly 
allied with Hitler’s Nazi hordes, executed a 
well urganized plan to separate Polish Army 
Officers and intellectual leaders into three 
special prison camps in Soviet Russia— 
Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostaszkow. 

Whereas in March of 1940 the Bolshevik 
Secret Police brutally mutilated and massa- 
cred 4243 Polish officers, intellectuals, clergy 
and students from the Kozielsk camp in the 
Katyn Forest near Smolensk, U.S.S.R. 

Whereas on April 13, 1943, this massacre 
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was announced to the world by the German 
armies, who had previously been allied with 
the Soviet Union in their aggression against 
Poland, when the graves were discovered. 

Whereas this horrible and barbaric crime 
of genocide against humanity and the 
Polish Nation went unheeded and un- 
punished until September 18, 1951 when a 
select committee of the United States Con- 
gress was formed to investigate and study 
the facts, evidence and circumstances of the 
Katyn Forest massacre. 

Whereas after extensive investigation and 
voluminous testimony it was the unani- 
mous conclusion of this select committee 
that the Katyn massacre did occur, that the 
Soviet forces alone were responsible and 
further that the Soviet forces had also 
brutally executed those who had been in- 
terred at Starobielsk and Ostaszkow reaching 
a grand figure of 15,400 murdered. 

Whereas this select Congressional Com- 
mittee recommended that the President of 
the United States and the State Department 
lay this indictment with all the documen- 
tary evidence before the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly and that eventually the case 
be brought before the International Tribunal 
in the Hague. 

Whereas nothing has been done to imple- 
ment the recommendations of this Commit- 
tee to date. 

Now therefore, be it resolved so that 
crimes against humanity shall not go un- 
heeded and that justice be served we implore 
the President of the United States, the Con- 
gress and the State Department to imple- 
ment the recommendation of the Select 
Committee of the United States Congress of 
1951. 

We further resolve that copies of this Res- 
olution be sent to the President of the United 
States, Secretary of State and Senators from 
Pennsylvania and appropriate Congressmen. 

EDMUND PAWELEC, 
Chairman of Resolution Committee. 
HENRY WYSZYNSEI, 
President, Polish American Congress of 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 


MARYLAND MAN KILLED IN ACTION 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, Pfc. Darrick 
Sudler, a fine young man from Maryland, 
was killed recently in Vietnam. I would 
like to commend his courage and honor 
his memory by including the following 
article in the RECORD: 

MARYLAND Man KILLED IN AcTION 


Pfc. Derrick Sudler, 20, of Cambridge died 
May 5 in a grenade explosion. 

Pfc Sudler was drafted in October 1969. He 
graduated from Mace Lane High School in 
Cambridge with the class of 1967 and at- 
tended Maryland State College in Princess 
Anne for two years. 

In. high school he had been a member of 
the glee club and was active in drama pro- 
duction. He was studying vocational educa- 
tion at Maryland State and wanted to become 
a shop teacher. 

He served at Army bases in North Carolina 
and Alabama before he was sent to Vietnam 
in mid-March 1970, He was attached to the 
1st Cavalry Division there. 

Survivors include his father, Sherwood 
Sudler; his step-mother, Mrs. Hester Cono- 
way, and a sister, Mrs. Ernie Jarman, all of 
Cambridge; two brothers, Sherwood Jarman, 
of California and Lemuel Chester, of Cam- 
bridge, and his mother Mrs, Sophia Jarman 
of Wayne, Pa. 
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THE ROAD TO KEEP: THE STORY 
OF PAUL RUSCH IN JAPAN 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, in 
his essay on self-reliance, Emerson 
wrote: 

An institution is the lengthened shadow 
of one man. 


This could well be said of Dr. Paul 
Rusch, himself an institution in the 
Episcopal Church in Japan, whose ef- 
forts brought into being KEEP—the Kiy- 
osato Educational Experiment Project. 

KEEP, located on 900 acres in the 
mile-high mountain country of Yama- 
nashi Prefecture in central Japan, is a 
remarkable illustration of practical 
Christianity at work in rural Japan. 
Without a doubt, Paul Rusch’s dynamic 
force has been the single most important 
factor in the development of this teach- 
ing project which is demonstrating to 
Japan's population of 100 million how 
food, health, faith, and hope can be 
achieved by teaching people how to help 
themselves by doing. By this practical 
demonstration of democracy at work on 
a small community level, KEEP has de- 
veloped as a model for the modernization 
of agriculture on land high above the 
rice-growing area. KEEP has also shown 
the way for the improvement in the 
quality of life for thousands of villagers 
in those remote highlands. 

The story of Paul Rusch in Japan has 
been beautifully told in a heartwarming 
book by Elizabeth Anne Hemphill, en- 
titled “The Road To KEEP,’ published 
by John Weatherhill, Inc., of New York 
and Tokyo. 

In the foreword to the book, the Hon- 
orable Edwin O. Reischauer took note 
that the relationship between Japan and 
the United States was one unique in 
world history— 

Never before have two great countries of 
East and West had such close, diverse, and 
manifold contacts. 


The former Ambassador to Japan 
further noted that— 

Paul Rusch is one very remarkable indi- 
vidual who has played a large role in this 
relationship during more than four decades. 


What is immediately impressive about 
“The Road to KEEP” is the rich detail 
which Mrs. Hemphill has interwoven in 
her story about this extraordinary man 
who guided KEEP through hardship and 
disaster to its present vital and thriving 
existence. She particularly brought to life 
the intensely human side of this “reluc- 
tant missionary” whose jubilant soul 
radiates such charm, and whose inde- 
fatigable energy, drive, and determina- 
tion have brought about the realization 
of a great dream. 

I was also impressed by the wide 
scholarship evidenced in “The Road to 
KEEP.” Mrs. Hemphill revealed many 
fascinating sidelights on the history and 
customs of Japan and its people. She 
also recounted numerous anecdotes about 
Paul, including his hilarious yoyage from 
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the United States to Japan with that one 
Jersey bull which was the progenitor 
of the vast dairy herd now stocked by 
farmers in the rock-strewn meadows of 
Yamanashi Prefecture. 

The roads traveled by this ‘spiritual 
Wizard of Oz” are many, and all are in- 
teresting to follow. We lived through and 
participated in many fateful events since 
that day in 1925 when he arrived in Ja- 
pan to help restore the YMCA buildings 
destroyed by the Great Kanto Earth- 
quake of 1923, and the author treats 
them all faithfully and objectively. 

Paul Rusch recently celebrated his 
72d birthday in his mountain home at 
the end of the road to KEEP. His zeal 
and enthusiasm remains undiminished, 
although his mighty heart now needs 
the aid of a “Chicago installed pace- 
maker.” 

A birthday greeting to Dr. Rusch from 
one of the KEEP children is indicative 
of the love that flows from and to this 
vibrant individual who has sought 
throughout his life to bring about a fairer 
and fuller life for the people of Japan: 

We wish your happy birthday from our 
heart. We are glad we are able to have a 
birthday party for you here, like last year. 
Please continue your wonderful work for 
people. We still study hard and try to be 
great people, as you have been. We want to 
follow your teaching and your spirit. We will 
carry on your dream and vision with our 
love to you. With our hands and mind we 
will show what brotherhood of man means 
to people, until you and we can see peace on 
this earth and in our hearts. Paul-sensel, 
our beloved otosan of KEEP, every one of 
us, father, mother, and children, even all of 
the animals hope and pray that you live 
many more years. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend the book, 
“The Road to KEEP, The Story of Paul 
Rusch in Japan.” It is a rare tribute to a 
rare individual whose service to mankind 
has endeared him in the hearts of count- 
less friends in every walk of life in every 
corner of the world. 

To those of us who regard Paul Rusch 
with such affection, it is good to know 
that his story, and the story of KEEP, 
can be shared with others through the 
pages of this excellent book. 

I recommend that my colleagues travel 
down “The Road to KEEP.” They will 
find it an inspiring and exhilerating 
experience. 


QUESTIONS ON VIETNAM: H— 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, some have 
argued that we are in Vietnam to guar- 
antee democratic freedoms, particularly 
religious freedom, to the people of Viet- 
nam. 

Answers to the following questions 
posed by the Committee of Concerned 
Asian Scholars at Cornell University, 
however, reveal the repressive and bru- 
tal policies of our South Vietnamese 
allies. 

The questions and answers follow: 
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QUESTIONS ON VIETNAM 


3. Hasn't religious freedom been destroyed 
in North Vietnam? Didn’t large numbers of 
North Vietnamese Catholics have to flee the 
North in 1954 to escape religious persecu- 
tion? 

The Geneva Agreements of 1954 provided 
that civilians living in one of the temporary 
regroupment zones on either side of the 17th 
parallel could move to the other zone if 
they wished to do so; 

Approximately 700,000 Catholics (34 of 
the Catholic population of the North) did 
move from northern Vietnam to southern 
Vietnam in accordance with this provision. 
They were urged to do so by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy (which may not have 
fully trusted the Ho government's guarantee 
of religious freedom) and by an intensive 
U.S. psychological warfare campaign—which 
utilized such slogans as “The Virgin Mary 
has gone to the South.” 

(The U.S. government provided more than 
$70,000,000 for transporting these Catholic 
refugees and resettling them in the south.) 

Also, at that time a Catholic, Ngo Dinh 
Diem, had been installed as Premier in the 
south, and many Catholics (particularly 
those who had been closely identified with 
the French). believed that their opportuni- 
ties for high position would be greater in 
the south than under the strongly national- 
ist government in the north, 

In fact, these Catholic refugees from the 
north did provide the core of the political 
support of the Diem regime, and were giv- 
en highly privileged positions in it. 

While it is reported that the freedom of 
Catholic lay organizations is greatly reduced 
in the north, Americans and others who vis- 
ited that area report that Catholic churches 
are open and Catholic priests are free to 
carry on their religious activities. 

They also report that a number of churches 
were destroyed during the U.S. bombing of 
the north. 

(See the recently published book by N.Y. 
Times staff correspondent Harrison E. Salis- 
bury, Behind the Lines—Hanoi.) 

4, Isn't the United States defending re- 
ligious freedom in South Vietnam? 

Since 1954, the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment has consistently pursued a policy of 
discrimination and persecution against the 
Buddhists who constitute 80% of the South 
Vietnamese population. 

From 1954-1963, President Diem, a Cath- 
olic, relied on the Catholic minority (10% 
of the population) to maintain himself in 
power. Under his regime, the Catholics ac- 
cumulated power and wealth at the expense 
of the Buddhists, The Buddhists were rele- 
gated to the status of second class citizens. 
President Diem’s oppression drove the Bud- 
dhists to revolts which were savagely re- 
pressed. To dramatize their plight, a number 
of Buddhists immolated themselves. In 1963, 
a group of generals who were antagonized by 
Diem’s suppression of the Buddhists carried 
out a coup d’etat and overthrew him. But the 
plight of the Buddhists did not end with 
Diem’s overthrow. Because they demanded 
a government free of foreign influence, they 
were looked on with suspicion by the U.S. 
Embassy in Saigon and the South Vietnamese 
generals. In 1966, the Buddhists carried out 
a struggle movement to demand that the 
generals relinquish their power, that a pro- 
visional civilian government be set up to 
draft a Constitution and conduct free presi- 
dential and congressional elections. In re- 
sponse, the Saigon government attacked pa- 
godas, killed and wounded hundreds of 
Buddhists, arrested thousands more, includ- 
ing a large number of monks. The American 
military in Vietnam at the time helped the 
Saigon government by providing Tta- 
tion and logistical support to the troops of 
Marshal Ky engaged in the bloody repression 
of the Buddhists, Since then, many Buddhist 
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leaders have been arrested and imprisoned 
without trial, and many others have had to 
flee the country to escape arrest. 

At present, what we have in South Vietnam 
is a Diemist government without Diem. Pres- 
ident Thieu, Premier Tran Thien Khiem, 
Foreign Minister Tran Van Lam, to cite a 
few in the government, are all Catholics and 
were trusted officials of President Diem’s. 
President Thieu has set up a party composed 
mostly of former members of the Can Lao 
Party of President Diem. The South Viet- 
namese Congress is dominated by the same 
group of Catholics who used to be in power 
under Diem. The government continues to 
distrust the Buddhists and discriminates 
against them because they favor meaningful 
negotiations with the Communists and res- 
toration of peace. The Buddhists are attacked 
by government troops when they go into the 
countryside to work for the welfare of the 
peasants. Many of them have been wounded 
and killed in circumstances which clearly 
implicated the Saigon government. Thieu’s 
oppression of the Buddhists has recently in- 
creased, At the end of April, government 
troops attacked a pagoda in Saigon; a num- 
ber of nuns and monks were killed, and 50 
Buddhist laymen wounded. The Thieu gov- 
ernment has rushed 4 battalions of troops 
into Saigon to suppress any demonstrations 
by the Buddhists and students, that might 
break out as a result of this reprisal. 


IN TRIBUTE TO THE SPEAKER 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that there is no question in the 
mind of our distinguished Speaker or in 
the minds of any of my colleagues about 
my respect for the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts who has served the Nation 
here in the House these past 41 years. I 
have expressed that respect and admira- 
tion a number of times during the course 
of deliberations in this body. 

I would like now to make it both for- 
mal and official on the rather sad oc- 
casion of his announcement that he will 
not be with us next year. I say rather 
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sad because I have mixed emotions about 
his retirement as I am sure he, himself, 
does. If any man has ever earned the 
rest from duties that he plans to take, 
it is our beloved Speaker. 

This great American has, literally, 
given his life so far to serving the public. 
For 51 years, more than 41 of which have 
been spent here in the House, he has 
acted as a liaison between the publio 
and their government. He has done so 
with distinction, with eminent fairness 
and with a diligence few men in govern- 
ment or private life can equal. To say 
that he will be missed here in the House 
is oversimplification. A void will be left 
that will remain a void. While others 
may well aspire to follow in his foot- 
steps, they will not be able to fill his 
shoes. 

For his valuable friendship, his com- 
sel, and his guidance, I am much the bet- 
ter man today than when I came to this 
Chamber 9 years ago. He will always oc- 
cupy a large part of my conscience as 
long as I am a Member because he has 
set a standard all of us would do well to 
emulate. Well done, Mr. Speaker. Well 
done. 


THE SYSTEMS APPROACH 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, in earlier 
remarks, I referred to a pilot study of the 
systems approach to the appropriation 
process undertaken by a seminar group 
under direction of Dr. George K. Chacko, 
professorial lecturer at American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. 

I now include a further portion of the 
report of the study group which illus- 
trates the additional steps taken in the 
techniques, as follows: 

4.3 Successive rounds to assign illustra- 
tive scores to hierarchies of objectives. 

Next comes the question of deciding the 
gravity of not fulfilling each of the tactical 
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choices. Consider the tactical choices open 
to fulfilling the objective of preserving the 
oxygen source. 

4.3.1 Horizontal relationships—One tacti- 
cal choice to another. 

Let it be said that decreasing the lumber 
demand via a substitute is the least critical 
choice, and better tree farming is the next 
least critical choice. In a horizontal com- 
parison of tactical choices—comparing each 
tactical choice with all the remaining tactical 
‘;choices—the least critical tactical choice 
gets a lower score than the most critical 
choice, say score 8 for decreasing lumber de- 
mand via a substitute and score 10 for better 
tree farming. All the five technical choices 
may be given illustrative scores, on the 
basis of successful comparisons, as follows: 
Of the five tactical choices: 


Decrease lumber demand via sub- 
stitute is the least critical 


Better tree farming is the next 
least critical choice 
Eliminate SO, in atmosphere is 
the next least critical choice._ Score 12 
Select cutting and reforestation is 
the next least critical choice.._ Score 13 
Improye fire prevention/fighting 
techniques is the next least 
critical choice. 


Score 15 


Total tactical level (8+10+ 
12-+-13+-15=)-.---.--.-.2 Score 58 


By similar reasoning, one can arrive at 
the following illustrated tactical scores for 
preserving and protecting water resources: 


Silt dams Score 10 
Selective cutting Score 15 
Reforestation of denuded areas__._ Score 19 
Prevent strip mining. 


Total tactical level (10-+-15-++ 
10-4205) RENE ESTI sibs Score 64 


In Table 5 at tactical level in Round 2: 
Improving fire prevention/fighting tech- 
niques of Table 3 is given a penalty level of 
10, which, when associated with its score of 
15, provides a weighted penalty (10x 15=) 
of 150. This tactical choice is a component 
of the strategic choice: Prevent further loss 
of trees. Giving a penalty level of 10? to the 
strategic choice, it is found that the weighted 
penalty is (10° x 100=) 10,000. 

Associating a penalty level of 10° to the 
organismic level of preserving the oxygen 
source, the weighted penalty is (10°x300=—) 
30,000,000. 


TABLE 5.—ELEMENT 1. FOREST PROTECTION AND UTILIZATION 


Penalty 


Choice 


Weighted penalty 


Improve fire prevention/fighting techniques.____ 
Prevent further loss of trees. 
Preserve oxygen source.. - 


do 


Avert national ecological disaster 
Avert international ecological disaster... _._._ 


10X15=150 

102100 10,000 
10s<300=30,000,000 
10300 =30,000,009 

10° 1,000 =1,000,000,000 

107 10,000= 100,000,000,000 


All these weighted penalty figures relate to 
Round 2 of Table 4, 

The preservation of the oxygen source, 
which is the organismic choice in Round 2, 
becomes the tactical choice in Round 1 in 
Table 2. The tactical choice of preserving 
the oxygen source has a penalty level of 10°; 
therefore its next higher level of strategic 
objective is given a penalty level of 10°. The 
strategic choice of averting national ecologi- 
cal disaster gets a weighted penalty of (10° 
1.000=) 1,000,000,000. The corresponding or- 
ganismic objective of averting international 
ecological disaster gets a weighted penalty of 
(107 X 10,000 = ) 100,000,000,000. 

No effort has been made to make the total 
tactical choice scores to reach 100 or 50 or 10, 


or any other predetermined level. The only 
rule followed was that the less critical tac- 
tical choices receive the lower scores. 

4.3.2. Vertical relationships—One tactical 
choice to organismic objective. 

The five tactical choices corresponding to 
the preservation of oxygen sources listed in 
Table 3 and the four tactical choices cor- 
responding to the preservation and protec- 
tion of water resources relate to two strategic 
choices. 

These tactical choices have to be related 
up-ward. The first five related to the strategic 
choices of preventing the further loss of 
trees. That is one of the three strategic 
choices, all of which are alternative means 
of fulfilling the preservation of the oxygen 
source. 


To relate the choices up-ward, it is nec- 
essary to establish penalty levels by hier- 
archy. These penalty levels will modify the 
scores assigned to the tactical, strategic and 
organic choices, so that each tactical choice 
will be related to the overall objective of 
averting ecological disaster. 

43.4 Relative allocation of resources. 

Now, the tactical objective of improving 
fire prevention/fighting techniques can be 
related to the overall organismic objective of 
averting national ecological disaster by the 
ratio of their weighted penalties: 150:1,000,- 
000,000. 

Considering another technical choice at 
the same level, viz., selective cutting and re- 
forestation, the allocation would be at the 
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ratio: 130:1,000,000,000. In other words, 


if 
one billion dollars were spent to avert na- 
tional ecological disaster, $130 would be al- 
located to selective cutting and reforesta- 
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tion, and $150 to improving fire prevention/ 
fighting techniques. 

5.0 Organismic allocation 
budget—tactical level. 


of interior 


TABLE 6.—ELEMENT 2, ACQUISITION OF LAND 
PENALTY VALUES FOR NONFULFILLMENT 


Hierarchy Penalty 


Choice 
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A similar systematic process of reasoning 
was applied to the other five elements of the 
study. The penalty value tables are shown 
in Tables 6, 7, 8 and 9. 


Weighted penalty 


Strategic 
Organismic.. 
Tactical.. 
Strategic.. 
Organismic. 


Create new cities in semiwild forests.. 
Create new cities in forests 
Create new surtace cities 


Create new environment 
Improve conditions... 


1% 
10x800 =8, 000, 000, 000 


TABLE 7.—ELEMENT 3. NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
PENALTY VALUES FOR NONFULFILLMENT 


Hierarchy Penalty 


Choice 


Weighted penalty 


10 
10% 


Shale ic 
i i> 


Organismic. . 
Tactical. 
Strategic. = 
Organismic 


Improve routes to more distant areas 
Maximum 1-day round trip trom metro areas. 
poe 


National Park Se 
Improve the environmi 


10x30=300 


10x5, 000= 50, 000, 000, 000 


TABLE 8.—ELEMENT 4. LAND MANAGEMENT 
PENALTY VALUES FOR NONFULFILLMENT 


Hierarchy 


Penalty 


Choice 


Weighted penalty 


10 


- Tactical 
10 


Strategic... 
Organismic 


1% 
10% 
10 


Hierarchy Penalty 


isaer = by better farming 
Conse: 


Prevent further depletion of land and minerais.. 
Avert ecological disaster 


TABLE 9,—ELEMENT 5. OUTDOOR RECREATION 
PENALTY VALUES FOR NONFULFILLMENT 


Choice 


16x; 
10°X1, oeio, 000, 000, 000 


$ 
a 


Weighted penaity 


State assistance for law acquisition 


Strategic 
preemie 
Tactical. _ 
Strategic.. 
Organismic 


THE REDS ARE RUNNING 
SCARED 


HON. ALBERT W. JOHNSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr 
Speaker, in the interest. of getting vari- 
ous cross sections of public opinion 
throughout the Nation on the Cam- 
bodian issue, I am pleased to present 
the following editorial, which appeared 
in the Bradford, Pa., Era, of Saturday, 
May 16, 1970: 

THe Reps ARE RUNNING SCARED 

Behind the violence, both physical and 
rhetorical, of the past few days lies an es- 
sential question. Behind that question is a 
basic fact. 

The fact: The Communists are scared to 
death. 

They are frightened because President 
Nixon has shown forthrightness and deter- 
mination in Vietnam. They are frightened 


Federal acquisition of land 
Acquire recreational! land 


di 
Improve recreational 
poses ve land 


Improve environment. . 


’ Avert ecological disaster. 


because he has dared to violate the arbi- 
trary “rules of war” which the Reds laid 
down—rules which favor the Communist 
side, of course—and has sent men in to clean 
out the Red rats’ nests in Cambodia. 

They are frightened because they have 
been unable to trap Mr. Nixon into the fatal 
piecemeal escalation of the war which 
brought Lyndon Baines Johnson to catas- 
trophe. Mr. Johnson ignored, to his sorrow, 
the dictum of Napoleon that “to commit 
troops piecemeal is to be defeated in detail.” 
It was a lesson which no less a soldier than 
Robert E. Lee learned at Malvern Hill; so, 
Mr. Johnson can at least find cold comfort 
in good company. 

Mr. Nixon moved swiftly and decisively. 
The results have so far been gratifying— 
another fact which the general public may 
have overlooked. 

As of this writing, it appears the Com- 
munist command post for Cambodia has 
been located and is being destroyed. Some 
2,000 of the enemy have been slain, but more 
important than that, millions—perhaps bil- 
lions—of dollars worth of arms and ammuni- 
tion and food have been located and cap- 
tured. In the plain, hard terms of Asian 
war, this material is more important than 
the men who use it. There are plenty of 
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106500 = 500, 000, 000 
10X1, 200 =12, C00, 000, 000 


bodies in Vietnam to clothe as soldiers. 
There are not so many guns and bullets. 

In addition, while Hanoi can supply men— 
eyen if it must draft nine-year-olds—it can 
not So easily reequip itself, having little 
native Industry and relying, perforce, upon 
the charity of China and Russia; a charity 
by no means certain, since both those na- 
tions would quickly feed North Vietnam to 
the dogs if it suited a shift in purpose. 

These are the reasons why. and these are 
the reasons the Communists are frightened. 

Their only answer is to launch an offen- 
Sive in America—which is what they have 
done, 

The Reds have been quick to take adyan- 
tage of the unfortunate events at Kent State 
University. And they also have been able to 
take advantage of those sincere and 
thoughtful people who oppose the war and 
who do not fully understand just exactly 
what is taking place in Indochina. 

What it boils down to is this: Mr. Nixon 
and his advisers obviously believe we can still 
win in Indochina. There are many in this 
country who believe likewise—and there aré 
those, of course, who do not, 

It behooves the more thoughtful people 
to search their consciences thoroughly be- 
fore reacting to this latest development, 
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Their reaction should be an intellectual 
rather than an emotional one. Heaven knows 
there has been enough emotion over this war. 
It is one of the reasons why we are where 
we are, 

The best hope of the Communists remains 
in the American body politic. If it can be suf- 
ficiently confused and divided, they have a 
chance yet to win. 

But Mr. Nixon's thrust into Cambodia has 
seriously handicapped the Communists in 
Indochina. The caputures of material and 
rice have limited the Reds’ ability to make 
war. 

In effect, what the thrust has done is to 
clear the flanks of Vietnam so that, as the 
President noted, Vietnamization of the war 
can proceed in an orderly fashion. 

The Reds hope to stir up enough dissen- 
tion within America to force Mr. Nixon to do 
what Mr. Johnson did; in effect, to abdicate. 
But Nixon is a different breed of cat and he 
has, we believe, a wider and deeper base of 
support than Mr. Johnson achieved. 

If Americans hang together in this crisis 
and use their powers to reason before react- 
ing, they may well see that Mr. Nixon was 
not so wrong. It’s easy to second-guess the 
White House, but the real judge of any 
action taken by a President at any given 
moment is history. 


AGNEW UNMUZZLED 
HON. ALLARD K. LOWENSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Star ran a good editorial the 
other day on the most curious political 


phenomenon of our time. I am inserting 
it in the Recorp for those who may have 
missed it: 


AGNEW UNMUZZLED 


There was something inconsistent about 
Vice President Agnew’s latest attack on 
journalists who criticize him and the Nixon 
administration, True, he expressed outrage 
about the opinions he quoted from various 
newspaper editorials and columns. But he had 
a different purpose in assembling the jour- 
nalistic chamber of horrors for the enlight- 
enment of Texas Republicans willing to pay 
$500 for dinner. He was justifying his own 
determination to be louder and more intem- 
perate than the critics, so he can be “heard 
above the din” now shattering American po- 
litical life, 

Well, that is Agnew’s right, and the na- 
tion's ear doctors will welcome the extra busi- 
ness. Editorialists and columnists who are of 
a mind to criticize will not be cowed. 

While the press is well able to withstand 
the vice president's offensive, the never-to-be 
muzzled Agnew does pose some problems for 
& nation sated with florid rhetoric. The office 
of the vice presidency, always useless while 
the top man is in good health, is being de- 
graded further as the incumbent finds noth- 
ing better to do than to quarrel with news- 
paper columnists, It may be necessary to 
create a separate job of vice president for 
verbal excess, a post Agnew could. hold for 
life. The real vice president then would have 
time for more useful tasks, while waiting in 
patient dignity pending any necessity for 
him to assume the Presidency. 

The more serious problem is that Agnew 
has the undoubted ability to arouse the tem- 
pers and fears of many who hear or read his 
statements, He helps some people to hate— 
without helping them to understand—the 
forces that are dividing the country. He con- 
tributes to worsening these divisions. And 
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though he deeply resents the implications, 
this helps bring on the bloody confrontations 
that have rocked the country in recent weeks. 

So amid the laughter that the vice presi- 
dent provokes whether on the speaker’s plat- 
form or the tennis court, a few tears also 
should be shed. 


ADDRESS BY MSGR. HUGH J. 
PHILLIPS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. BEALL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Mount Saint Mary’s College, located in 
Emmitsburg, Md., is one of our Nation’s 
most distinguished institutions for 
higher education. 

Recently a parents’ day convocation 
was held on this campus, and a most 
significant address was delivered by the 
president of this college, Msgr. Hugh J. 
Phillips. 

Monsignor Phillips’ message is partic- 
ularly applicable today and, I think; 
provides for young people the basis for 
a better understanding of the wonderful 
opportunities that exist for them in our 
country. I include herein the text of 
Monsignor Phillips’ fine address: 

ADDRESS BY Mscr. HucH J. PHILLIPS 

Let me extend to each of you my personal 
welcome and that of the entire college com- 
munity, to our campus on this Parents Day. 
Parents Day is an occasion in which the 
Mount expresses its gratitude to the parents 
of our students and to the parents of pro- 
spective students for directing their sons to 
Mount Saint Mary's for their higher educa- 
tion. It is also another occasion for our staff 
and faculty to share with you and yours our 
care and concern for the intellectual, spirit- 
ual and social development of your sons. We 
share in your pride in their accomplishments 
in these and other collegiate endeavors. 

Presidents of colleges usually take advan- 
tage of a day like this to tell the older gener- 
ation how bright their sons are—how the 
world is waiting for them to renew and trans- 
form society—in short that they are the 
hope of mankind. I would like to reverse that 
process. I would ask the members of the 
student body to take a good look at you; the 
older generation, as you walk around, on the 
campus enjoying your visit with us and I 
would like to re-introduce you to your sons as 
representatives of some of the most remark- 
able people ever to walk. the earth, People 
they might want to thank on this day as well 
as graduation day, You are the people your 
sons already know—parents and grandpar- 
ents. I think your, sons, the younger genera- 
tion, will agree that you are indeed a re- 
markable people. 

Not tong ago Bergen Eyans, a radio per- 
former and also a Northwestern University 
educator, got together some facts about the 
older generation—your parents and grand- 
parents. Let me share some of these facts 
with you. 

And you are members of the older genera- 
tion—-according to the standards of the 
younger generation if you are over 30 years 
of age. 

You parents and grandparents—are the 
people who within five decades—1920-1970— 
have by your work increased the life expect- 
ancy of your children by approximately 
50%—who while cutting the working day by 
& third, have more than doubled per capita 
output. You are the people who have given 
the younger generation a healthier world 
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than you found. And because of this they 
need no longer have to fear epidemics of fiu, 
typhus, diphtheria, smallpox, scarlet fever, 
measles and mumps that you knew in your 
youth. And the dreaded polio is no longer a 
ie factor, while TB is almost unheard 
or. 

Let me remind your sons and their genera- 
tion that you remarkable people lived 
through history’s greatest depression and 
survived it without tearing the nation apart. 
Many of you know what it is to be poor, 
what it is to be hungry and cold. Almost 
daily you had to forego the use of the family 
car and use public transportation. Often your 
homes were not as warm as you might have 
wanted them to be because of the shortage of 
fuel and because of this, you were deter- 
mined that it would not happen to your chil- 
dren, you were determined that they would 
have a better life, better food to eat, milk to 
drink, vitamins to nourish them, provide 
them with a warm home, better schools and 
greater opportunities to succeed than you 
had. 

Because you gave your children the best, 
they are the tallest, healthiest, brightest and 
probably best generation to inhabit the land, 

And because you were industrious your 
children will work fewer hours, learn more, 
have more leisure time, travel to more distant 
places, and have more of a chance to follow 
their life's ambition. 

You, the older generation, are also the 
people who fought man’s greatest war. You 
are the people who defeated the tyranny of 
Hitler in his attempt to conquer the world 
and, as he prophesied, “to rule it for a 
thousand years.” Twélve million men of your 
generation fought in the deserts of Africa 
where the Nazis were, in Italy where the 
Nazis were, in France where the Nazis were, 
in Belgium and Holland, where the Nazis 
were and on the high seas where the Nazis 
were—and you didn't cry “Stop, you're going 
to get hurt!” because you knew that unless 
Such aggression was successfully defeated 
America would either be a tiny, unsafe for- 
tress in a Nazi world or a pliant tool of Nazi 
dictatorship, and who when it was all over 
you had the vision and compassion and the 
enlightened generosity to spend $16 billions 
of dollars to help your former enemies re- 
build their homelands. The Soviets were in- 
vited to join but refused. And you are the 
people who had the sense to begin the United 
Nations. And it was your generation that 
created NATO as a collective shield against 
future aggression. 

Your generation helped to defeat aggres- 
sion against Greece, Turkey and South Korea 
and they are free nations today. 

Your generation didn’t find that the “sys- 
tem” stood in the way of doing these things. 
You used the “system” and made it work. 

It was representatives of your generation, 
who through the highest court of the land, 
fought racial discrimination at every turn 
to begin a new era in civil rights. 

It was representatives of your generation 
who in Congress passed the most far-reach- 
ing voting rights law. 

Parents, it was your generation that built 
thousands of high schools, trained and hired 
tens of thousands of better teachers, and at 
the same time made higher education a very 
real possibility for millions of youngsters— 
where once it was only the dream of a wealthy 
few. 

And you made a start—altho a late one— 
in healing the scars of the earth and in fight- 
ing pollution and the destruction of our 
natural environment. You set into motion 
new laws giving conservation new meaning, 
and setting aside land for yourselves and 
your children to enjoy for generations to 
come, 

You also hold the dubious record for pay- 
ing taxes—altho your children will probably 
exceed you in this. 
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It was your generation that successfully 
took man to the moon. It was also this same 
generation that radioed back to earth that 
they too had problems on the flight of Apollo 
13, and, as the whole world was watching... . 
very serious problems. But’ the courageous 
trio of Astronauts turned what appeared to 
be a tragic failure into a tremendous and 
beautiful triumph. Once again Americans 
proved their ability to cope with critical 
problems and proved again the American 
capacity for accomplishment under stress: 
you can do it if you have to. That was the 
primary accomplishment ...and the triumph 
. . . Of Apollo 13. 

While you parents and your generation 
have done all these things, and more, you 
have had some failures. Your generation has 
not yet found an alternative for war nor for 
racial religious hatred. Perhaps the younger 
generation, members of our student body, 
will perfect the social mechanisms by which 
all men may follow their ambitions without 
the threat of force—so that the earth will 
no longer need police to enforce the laws, 
nor armies to prevent some from trespassing 
against others. But you, parents, and your 
generation—made more progress by the 
sweat of your brows than in any previous era, 
don't you forget it. And, if the younger gen- 
eration can make ás much progress in as 
many areas as you have, they should be able 
to solve a good many of the world’s remaining 
ills 


It is your country too. You and your gen- 
eration have fought for it, bled for it, 
dreamed for it, and we love it. It is time to 
reclaim it. 

It is my hope, and I know the hope of you 
parents and your generation, that the young- 
er generation finds the answers to many of 
the problems that still plague mankind: 

But it won’t be easy for you of the younger 
generation, And you won't do it by negative 
thoughts, nor by tearing down or belittling. 
You may and can do it by hard work, humil- 
ity, hope, prayer, and above ali—faith in God 
and in mankind. 


BEHIND ENEMY LINES: A 
REPORTER'S, STORY 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF. MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, Robert 
S. Boyd is one of the most competent re- 
porters in the business, He heads the 
Washington News Bureau of the Knight 
newspapers and recently has been in 
North Vietnam. I am sure that all of 
you will be interested in his series on 
the war, ‘which appear in the Detroit 
Free Press: 

BEHIND ENEMY Lines: A REPORTER'S STORY 
(By Robert S. Boyd) 

Just about sundown on April 24, a pot- 
bellied, 25-year-old Boeing 307, dodging 
thunderheads high over the Indochinese 
peninsula, crossed the invisible line between 
Laos and North Vietnam. 

Peering down at the jungled mountain 
ridges, I could not tell exactly when we had 
passed the “Bamboo Curtain” into enemy 
territory. 

But I knew I had embarked on the most 
fascinating and challenging reporting assign- 
ment in my 17 years as a newspaperman. In 
the next two weeks, I was going to try to 
see and learn and understand as much as I 
could about this stubborn, remote little 
country that had fought the United States to 
a standstill. 
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Only three other American journalists and 
two television correspondents have made it 
to North Vietnam since full-scale war began 
five years ago. 

I was aware that Hanoi permitted all of 
us—the Associated Press, the New York 
Times, CBS, the Knight Newspapers—to visit 
North Vietnam in the belief that these rep- 
utable organizations would explain its side 
of the story in the United States. 

I realized there were many limitations on 
what even an experienced reporter could 
learn in a two-week guided tour through a 
strange, tightly controlled land. 

I knew all this before I left Washington 
and was determined not to be swept off my 
feet by a communist hard-sell. I had read 
every word my predecessors wrote, and was 
thoroughly briefed by Nixon administration 
Officials—at the State Department, in Paris 
and in Laos. 

I had advised the White House of my 
destination, and had my passport especially 
validated for travel to North Vietnam—one 
of the handful of countries on the State De- 
partment’s “forbidden” lst. 

The visa for Hanoi was waiting for me be- 
hind a curtain of lacquered beads at the 
North Vietnamese embassy in Vientiane, the 
dusty little capital of Laos. 

Pham Tam, the smiling first secretary who 
gave me the visa, asked if I wanted it stamped 
in my passport—or clipped loosely, to avoid 
later embarrassment. Stamp it in, I said, I'd 
like the souvenir. 

For almost all westerners, Vientiane is the 
only gateway to North Vietnam. 

The International Control Commission, 
which is supposed to be supervising the 1954 
Geneva agreements on Indochina, operates a 
once-a-week shuttle flight to Hanoi, 

My fellow passengers on the ICC plane were 
a mixed lot: A couple of Eastern European 
diplomats, a North Vietnamese official, In- 
dian, Polish and Canadian ICC officials, and 
four young American pacifists who were go- 
ing to'try to explain the U.S. anti-war move- 
ment to the North Vietnamese, 

There were also a couple of shapely French 
stewardesses, Who passed out candy and cot- 
ton to make the two-hour flight in the noisy, 
unpressurized cabin more comfortable. 

The flights are always timed to reach Hanot 
after dark, when the danger of aerial attack 
is presumably less. 

We landed at 7:15 and taxied up to the 
blacked-out terminal. I confess I was a bit 
up-tight. How were they going to treat me? 
What would it be like for an American “‘be- 
hind enemy lines?” 

Actually, the first five minutes In North 
Vietnam provided the only bit of James 
Bond-ish drama in the two weeks. 

Four grim-faced border guards in gray uni- 
forms entered the cabin, All the lights were 
turned out. A spotlight in the rear flashed 
on, shining in our faces as we shuffied one by 
one down the aisle. 

With a flashlight, the guards) suspiciously 
scanned my face and the picture in my pass- 
port. I hoped they matched. Apparently they 
did, since I was gruffiy waved out the door 
and down the steps. 

Things got friendlier as soon as I reached 
the terminal. A shadowy figure detached it- 
self from the gloom and introduced himself 
as Tran My, my escort from the Vietnamese 
Journalists Association. 

He led me into a side room and presented 
Truong Nhan, who was to be my interpreter. 

Along with a driver, these two men were 
to accompany meas long as I was in their 
country. 

My, a thin, tense and solicitous man, was 
responsible for lining up my appointments, 
arranging my schedule, negotiating with lo- 
cal officials, telling me what I could or could 
not photograph, and generally keeping me in 
the. channel prescribed for foreign’ newspa- 
permen. 

Nhan, a friendly, round-faced scholarly 
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type, carried both a dictionary and a the- 
saurus with him, which he studied constant- 
ly to improve his English. He taught me 
about 100 words of Vietmamese, and I ex- 
plained the fine shadings of meaning be- 
tween English words. 

In overall charge of my visit was Ngo Dien, 
the director of the press department at the 
foreign ministry, a courteous and polished 
spokesman for his government. 

With few exceptions (bridges, beaches, fer- 
ries) I was allowed to photograph what I 
wanted. Foreigners’ film is supposed to be de- 
veloped before they leave the country, but 
at the last minute they waived this rule in 
my case. 

The four stories I cabled from Hanoi were 
not censored, strictly speaking, but Ngo Dien 
or one of his assistants saw a copy of each 
before they were dispatched. They ‘suggested 
a number of minor changes, mostly to clear 
up ewkward-sounding quotes, but never tried 
to change the substance of a story. 

By insisting on an advance copy, the of- 
ficials probably felt reasonably sure I would 
not attempt to file anything particularly 
offensive to them while I was still in Hanoi. 

They had no control, of course, of any- 
thing I wrote after leaving the country, but 
they asked me to send them clippings of my 
stories. 

While we were waiting In the airport for 
my baggage to be checked—out of sight in 
another room—My offered bottles of lemon- 
ade and Hanoi beer. I tried the beer—a mild, 
light local brew, not unlike Miller’s High Life. 

There were custom forms to fill out, Hst- 
ing watches, weapons, radios, cameras, films, 
drugs and money. The questions were more 
detailed than required by most countries I've 
been in, except the Soviet’ Union—but the 
authorities were smiling and quick. 

In less than 30 minutes, we got into the 
black Russian-made “Volga” sedan assigned 
to me. There are no private’ cars or taxis 
fin North Vietnam, so a foreigner either walks 
or calls for his driver and car. 

Except for a single arméd soldier at ‘a 
checkpoint outside the airport, the half-hour 
drive into Hanol was almost a letdown. 
Nhan chattered away in the front seat, say- 
ing he’d never interpreted for a newspaper- 
man before. “I hope I do a good job,” he 
said earnestly. 

The two-lane road was lined with trees, 
their trunks painted white for better visi- 
bility. A steady stream of pedestrians and 
cyclists flowed along both sides. The nar- 
row, mile-long bridge over the Red River 
was clogged with traffic. The streéts of Hanoi 
were wide, tree-lined, brightly lit. 

The hotel where foreigners stay used to 
be known as the Metropole in French colo- 
nial days. Now it’s the Thong Nhat, which 
means “reunification” in Vietnamese. 

Four stories high, with a pleasant walled 
garden in back, its stucco walls could use a 
fresh coat of paint. But inside it is immacu- 
lately clean, smelling faintly of antiseptic. 

T checked in at the desk, where all ar- 
rangements had been made by my hosts. I 
was assigned an enormous suite, at $6 a day, 
which I later changed to a large single room 
and bath, at $3.50 a day. 

(All my expenses, incidentally, were billed 
to me through the hotel, including $60 for 
the interpreter and $260 for the car and 
driver in the city and a 700-mile trip in the 
countryside. The total cost of two weeks in 
North Vietnam, not counting air fares, came 
to $431, which Knight Newspapers paid.) 

In the rooms, the ceilings were high, the 
furniture heavy. There was no air-condi- 
tioning, but big electric fans stirred the 
muggy air and made it comfortable even 
under the mosquito netting on the bed. 

My room had plenty of hot water, soap 
and toilet paper, things often lacking in 
communist bathrooms. There was also a 
perpetual thermos of scalding water to make 
tea. 
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Downstairs the lobby was lined with two 
rows of heavy wooden arm chairs with brown 
plastic seats, where the little foreign colony 
sat under the whirling fans, swapping ru- 
mors and impressions. 

Either in the lounge or at the tiny high 
bar, sipping Russian vodka or Hanoi beer, 
there were usually half a dozen homesick 
Czech or Hungarian technicians; members 
of a Polish trade delegation baffled at the 
ways of the canny Vietnamese; an East Ger- 
man goodwill mission, pale and flabby; the 
four young American pacifists, intent on 
their notes and charts of the anti-war move- 
ment, 

The hotel also contained foreign corre- 
spondents from the French, Italian and Jap- 
anese communist press, an East German 
TV crew making a documentary, and later 
on, a weary, rumpled man from the New 
York Daily Worker. 

The working day begins early in Hanol, 
At 5 am. I could hear militia units drill- 
ing in the park beneath my window. At 6, 
the street loudspeakers began blaring news 
and patriotic songs. 

Some days my first appointment began at 
7 am. and my last ended after 9 p.m. 

But blessedly, the North Vietnamese work 
a two- to three-hour midday siesta into the 
schedule. 

At that time or in the evening—in fact, 
any time I had a free hour or so—I was able 
to wander on foot alone and unrestricted 
throughout the city. 

As far as I know, I was not followed, but 
of course a blond-haired Westerner sticks 
out like a sore thumb among. the short dark 
Vietnamese. And with the language barrier, 
there was nothing I could see or do by my- 
self that could be damaging. 

Out in the country, I was always accom- 
panied by my interpreter or escort or both. 

The people, I found, were universally po- 
lite, often warm and friendly. Sometimes 
I got a hard, level stare, but it could have 
been curiosity, not hostility. A couple of citi- 
zens greeted me in Russian, assuming I was 
from the Soviet Union or Eastern Europe. 
Little boys flocked after me, grinning and 
teasing for souvenirs. 

The morning after my arrival, I had my 
first official appointment, with an official of 
the foreign ministry who was to work out 
my schedule. 

I gave him a list of requests I had pre- 
pared. Some of them he approved, such as 
a trip south, as close to the Demilitarized 
Zone as possible. Some he rejected, such as 
a visit to Dienbein Phu. On others, such as 
a trip to the port of Haiphong, he said he 
would see what could be done, As it turned 
out, there wasn’t time. 

Interviews were arranged with a number 
of high officials, including Foreign Minister 
Nguyen Duy Trinh, Minister of Culture, 
Hoang Minh Giam, Editor-in-Chief, Hoang 
Tung of Nhan Dan, the official Communist 
Party newspaper, Secretary-General Luu 
Quy Ky of the journalists association, a rep- 
resentative of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam and others. 

I asked almost every day to see one of 
more of the captured American pilots. They 
never said no, but they never said yes, On 
the last day, My told me he was sorry but 
a meeting had been impossible to arrange. 

“Why not?" I asked. “There, wasn’t time,” 
Iwas told. 

The early days were mostly taken up with 
visits to historical museums. It’s how the 
North Vietnamese impress on visitors their 
view that the war is simply the latest inci- 
dent in a long series of struggles against for- 
eign invaders. 

They didn’t seem to be at all shy about ad- 
mitting that their ancient enemy and most 
frequent unwanted guest was China, their 
giant neighbor to the north. 
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I was even told a couple of anti-Chinese 
jokes, including this one about the Vietna- 
mese ambassador at the Chinese court: 

The emperor, in order to humiliate the am- 
bassaro, asked if all Vietnamese were as 
short as he. The ambassador replied: 

“Oh, no, your majesty. We have tall peo- 
ple, middile-sized people and short people. 
We send middle-sized ambassadors to mid- 
dling countries and short. ambassadors to 
little countries like yours.” 

(While passing this story along to me, my 
interpreter learned a new English phrase: 
One-upmanship.) 

One of the most interesting museum ex- 
hibits was a huge room-sized electrified floor 
model of the battle of Dienbienphu. An 
hour-long tape-recording in English ex- 
plained the famous 1954 victory over the 
French, with red flashing arrows marking 
the communist advance, and green blinking 
lights the shrinking French positions. 

Another fascinating item was Ho Chi 
Minh's little wicker suitcase, sandals and 
portable typewriter. I was told that this is 
all the gear the communist leader carried 
with him in his mountain hideout during 
the nine-year war against the French. Ho 
was even more elusive than COSVN, the 
hard-to-find communist “headquarters” in 
Cambodia, my hosts noted with grins. 

On the third day I was invited to an un- 
usual press conference. It was held in an 
ornate, carved wooden hall, open to the air 
on all four sides. 

About 50 Vietnamese and foreign reporters 
sat in chairs around the hall. In the center 
was a table for the guest of honor, Hoang 
Quoc Viet, an old ally of Ho Chi Minh’s, 

He was just back from an “Indochinese 
peoples summit conference” in China and 
wanted to tell the world press about it. 

As Viet entered, most of the journalists 
stood up and applauded. He read a statement 
and the official declaration of the conference. 
Then he took questions, five at a time, and 
disposed of them in batches, At the end, he 
was applauded again, 

Ron Ziegler, President Nixon’s press secre- 
tary, never gets that kind of treatment. 

At 7. a.m, on the fourth day, My, Nhan 
and the driver called for me in a sturdy, 
gray-green Russian jeep. We were off on a 
six-day, 700-mile journey through the coun- 
tryside, and the soft-sprung “Volga” would 
never make it over North Vietnam's battered 
highways. 

They were taking me down Route One, the 
famed "street without joy,” which runs from 
Hanoi to Saigon and beyond. We would go 
within 25 miles of the DMZ, but my request 
to visit the border zone itself was turned 
down. “Too busy,” I was told. 

As the main communications link between 
Hanoi and the south, Route One was a 
favorite target of the U.S. Air Force and Navy 
during the four-year bombing raids. 

The devastation along the route is incredi- 
ble. I’d seen parts of Poland after World War 
II, when both the German and the Russian 
armies had worked it over, and it wasn't as 
bad as this. 

Of course, the North Vietnamese are aware 
of the impact of a trip through the bombed- 
out zone. No doubt that’s why they take 
foreign reporters there, 

Nevertheless, the evidence of immense 
destruction to civilian as well as military 
targets is overwhelming, 

The first 100 miles south of Hanoi weren't 
badly damaged. The road compares with a 
poorly maintained two-lane secondary high- 
way back home. 

Out of the industrial suburbs, vehicular 
traffic thinned out. We passed Russian- and 
Chinese-made trucks lumbering south with 
loads of petroleum, rice and ammunition for 
the battlefields. 

There were truckloads of pipe for an oil line 
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the North Vietnamese are constructing in 
southern Laos, There were steel I-beams and 
pontoons for bridges along the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail. 

Besides being the national thoroughfare, 
Route One is also North Vietnam’s Main 
Street. Pedestrians, bicyclists and ox-carts 
were almost as thick as in the city, moving 
from village to village strung out along the 
road, 

The driver’s thumb rarely left his horn. 
With a blare of sound he plowed a path 
through the river of humanity that parted 
before our jeep and closed again behind. 

The road runs like a causeway across the 
rice fields. rippling emerald-green as far as 
the distant mountains, Every 10 feet. a fox- 
hole has been dug on one side of the road 
or the other, in case American bombers 
appear. 

One afternoon, when a jet that looked like 
an F-4 Phantom fighter-bomber buzzed our 
jeep, I started keeping an anxious eye on the 
nearest foxhole. 

As we got further south, the occasional 
bomb craters along the roadside multiplied 
and grew closer together. Near the ends of 
bridges they pitted the face of the earth like 
acne, 

Every bridge but one was knocked out, 
and we crossed rivers and irrigation ditches 
on rocky fords, makeshift plank bridges, 
pontoons or ferries. 

Even so, the road was much better than 
last. year, my driver said. It used to take 
five days to make the 310-mile run from 
Hanoi to Dong Hoi, capital of the southern- 
most province of Qyang Binh. We made it in 
two days, with an overnight stop in a guest 
house recently built amid the ruins of the 
provincial city of Vinh, 

There is nothing left of Dong Hoi, once a 
city of 14,000, but a mile-long field of craters 
and rubble, a cathedral minus its roof and a 
water tower with three shell holes in it. 

They put me up for three nights in one 
of the temporary villages where the popula- 
tion has been relocated outside the city. 

My “motel” was a dirt-floored, thatch- 
roofed but very clean two-room cottage with 
@ palm thatch privy out back, 

From there I was taken on tours of Dong 
Hoi and three neighboring villages. In each, 
local officials displayed actual and photo- 
graphed evidence of bomb damage, and told 
how the people survived, by digging under- 
ground or scattering into the mountains. 

It was in one of those villages, on the 
morning of May 1, that I watched Ameri- 
can planes fly over North Vietnam and drop 
load after load of explosives on a valley hid- 
den by low hills about 10 miles away. 

Since the area was only 18 miles north of 
the DMZ, I presumed that some of the three 
divisions of North Vietnamese troops re= 
portedly stationed near the border were 
there, 1 

In answer to my questions, however, my 
escorts insisted there were no military tar- 
gets, only farming communities. When I 
asked to be taken to the bomb site to see for 
myself, I was told it was too dangerous. 

This is one of the few times I felt my hosts 
may have been somewhat deceptive with me. 
Otherwise, their efforts at “managing the 
news" consisted mostly of careful selection 
of what they showed me, a procedure em- 
ployed routinely by all governments and Cor- 
porate public relations departments, 

Some. answers to my questions, however, 
were disturbingly vague. 

For example, when asked about American 
fears that there’ would be a bloodbath in 
South Vietnam if the communists took over, 
officials simply assured. me they had a tra= 
dition of treating their enemies with leni- 
ency. - 
They passed over Ho: Chi Minh's purge of 
his nonecommunist allies-in 1946, the kill- 
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ings of landlords and rich peasants in 1956 
and the apparent massacre of several hun- 
dred citizens of Hue during Tet, 1968. 

Furthermore, they constantly complained 
about the activities of U.S. troops in Laos 
or Cambodia, but never conceded the pres- 
ence of their own forces there. 

In my conversations with the North Viet- 
namese, I told them I was a reporter, not an 
advocate for one side or another. 

I told them I would write what I saw and 
learned in their country, balancing it against 
what I knew from other sources. 

After I left Hanoi, I was going to Saigon, 
I said, to listen to the other side, 

And that is how the series of articles be- 
ginning today in this newspaper came to be 
written. 

Exciusive: How War Looxs From INSIDE 
NORTH VIETNAM: MORALE SEEMS HIGH DE- 
SPITE BOMB DAMAGE 

(By Robert S. Boyd) 

High on a bomb-scarred hill about 100 
miles south of Hanoi, white stones spell out 
a hugh slogan, like a “Beat Navy” sign at 
West Point. 

“Quyet Thang,” it reads in Vietnamese. 
“Determined to win.” 

More than anything else I saw in two 
weeks in North Vietnam, those words 
summed up the present state of mind “be- 
hind enemy lines.” 

Mentally, they seemed “determined to 
win.” Materially, they looked as if they are 
prepared to carry on until they do. 

Even before I left Washington, I was sure 
that the North Vietnamese would try to 
persuade me of their unshakable resolve. 

It’s an essential psychological tactic in 
their war strategy against a more powerful 
enemy, and they use it vigorously. 

But even allowing for this hard sell, every- 
thing I saw or heard or read in the two 
weeks, including a six-day trip through 700 
miles of countryside, led me to the con- 
clusion that it’s not just a bluff. 

Five years of bitter war against the United 
States appear to have left North Vietnam: 

Battered but unbeaten. 

Proud, confident, even gay. 

Profoundly convinced that she can out- 
wait or outmaneuver the United States and 
achieve the goal her leaders have sought for 
40 years, a united, independent, and com- 
munist Vietnam. 

“If we don't do it In our generation, the 
next generation will,” one official said. 

The very poverty, simplicity and hardship 
of life in North Vietmam provide perhaps 
her greatest strength in the war of wills. 

As long as she continues to receive the un- 
stinting help of Russia and China, there is 
little the United States can do to hurt her 
more than it already has. 

For this is no workers’ and peasants’ para- 
dise. Even communist diplomats can’t wait 
to get away from Hanoi on leave. Westerners 
say its like coming up from underwater. 

Wasted by 25 years of constant warfare, 
primitive in agriculture, almost totally lack- 
ing in industry, North Vietnam is terribly 
poor. 

The average wage of 80 dongs a month 
(less than $30 at the official exchange rate) 
is enough to cover the necessities, which are 
cheap, but there are no luxuries. 

Communist control is like iron. There 
have been recent crackdowns on intellectuals 
on party cadres feathering their own nest, 
on small craftsmen trying to make a nickel 
by repairing bikes or mending clothes on 
the side, on teenage “hooligans.” 

Monotonously repeated official slogans 
and the heavy-handed party line simply 
bore the ordinary Vietnamese, according to 
longtime foreign residents. 

Except at times of great battles, like Tet 
in 1968 or the Cambodian excursion, people 
pay little attention to the canned news they 
are fed. 
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There is said to be a certain letdown that 
the Tet offensive did not bring the promised 
final victory, and that the leaders can only 
promise “protracted war.” 

Unlike South Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia, where open fighting rages, North Viet- 
nam is suspended between war and peace. 

They feel they have won the air war 
against the U.S. in the North, but the 
ground war elsewhere drags on. 

“It’s a half-won war,” my interpreter said. 
“Half war, half peace,” another official put it. 

In Hanoi, the rundown French colonial 
capital, most of the scattered bomb damage 
has been repaired. Only a few heaps of ruins 
are left as a reminder. 

Walking alone through the city during my 
free hours, I watched little boys play a Viet- 
namese version of marbles in the dust beside 
the famed one-man air raid shelters that 
line the citys streets. The shelters are 
neglected and half-filled with trash, but 
could be cleaned out in an hour. 

A soldier and his girl cuddled on a bench 
beside the lovely Lake of the Restored Sword 
in downtown Hanoi. 

Peasant women, their teeth stained red 
from chewing the narcotic betel nut, squat- 
ted in the market, offering bright peppers, 
cucumbers, spinach, chicken, geese and even 
turkeys. 

Sidewalk entrepreneurs did a brisk busi- 
ness running parking lots for bicycles— 
Hanoi's principal means of transport. 

Ox carts plodded through the graceful, 
tree-lined avenues, oblivious of the occa- 
sional modern Russian-made sedan, Chinese 
truck or Czech bus passing them. 

Loudspeakers in the trees blared patriotic 
songs and news of the latest American 
“atrocity.” 

There were soldiers everywhere, but few 
were armed. 

The children have mostly been brought 
back from the countryside, where they were 
dispersed during the bombing. 

Their games and laughter made the war 
seem very remote—and then a sonic boom 
rattled the windows. A U.S, reconnaissance 
plane had just made a pass high overhead, 
my escort told me. 

In the countryside, to the south, the war 
was closer and more visible. 

The scars of battle grew thicker the nearer 
I came to the demilitarized zone 350 miles 
south of Hanoi. 

Rusting hulks of abandoned railroad cars, 
grotesquely twisted by bombs, lay along the 
tracks. 

The main north-south highway, Route 
One, was nothing but dirt and rocks for 
miles, Entire cities have been reduced to 
rubble. 

But life goes on in the country, too, Peas- 
ants were toiling knee deep in the rice- 
paddies. Production is higher than before 
the bombing, North Vietnam officials said. 

Fishermen dried their nets and built new 
boats to replace those sunk, they say, by the 
U.S. Navy. 

At twilight one evening, near Dong Hoi, 
I watched a group of little girls play a game 
like “jacks,” using bamboo sticks, while ar- 
tillery muttered in the distance along the 
DMZ. 

Three men in the ruins of Dong Hoi remi- 
nisced how it used to be in the old days, 
drinking beer and watching the sunset over 
the western mountains. 

The roads were being repaired slowly, 
mostly by teen-age girls working with ham- 
mers and shovels. Some of the smashed 
bridges were being replaced. 

Small houses of mud-brick of wattle have 
gone up in new “suburbs” scattered around 
the fringes of ruined cities. 

An occasional bombed-out brick factory 
or municipal building has been put back in 
service. 

But in the countryside, most of the devas- 
tation caused by the air war from February, 
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1965, to November, 1968, has been left un- 
touched—in part for fear it simply would be 
wrecked again. 

“One doesn’t build in order to be bombed,” 
an official explained. 

Despite the destruction, North Vietnam 
looks to an outsider like a relatively smooth- 
running, effective and orderly society. 

Unlike so much ù. Asia, it seems to work. 

The communist government is in firm con- 
trol. People obey instructions. Appointments 
are kept. Supplies arrive, Streets and hotels 
are clean. Telephones function. Schools op- 
erate. 

Discounting for propaganda, and based on 
just what I observed, it certainly did not 
seem to me to be a nation reeling on the 
brink of defeat or collapse. 

There are great numbers of men of mill- 
tary age on the streets of Hanoi, and along 
the roads in the country. Some are in uni- 
form; some not. Speculation in the West that 
the war has bled white a whole generation 
of North Vietnamese males appeared to me 
to be ill-founded. 

People look well-fed and healthy. There 
are no beggars. No one looks malnourished. 

Last year the basic rice ration was in- 
creased, officials said, to 35 pounds a month 
per person—up six pounds. About 40 percent 
of that is in flour or other rice-substitutes, 
but it is still an ample diet by Asian stand- 
ards. (In Saigon, the average rice consump- 
tion is the same.) 

Fruits and vegetables are plentiful. Meat is 
scarcer and costly, but most families, even in 
the city, raise chickens for eggs and meat. 

Clothing, though simple, is adequate: 
green or tan cotton pants and shirts, san- 
dals and a pith helmet for most men. Black 
pajama pants, a white, pink or blue blouse, 
sandals and a conical straw hat for the 
women. 

Unlike the drab, padded Chinese, the girls 
of North Vietnam make the best of their nat- 
ural beauty. They wear bras, fix their rich 
black hair in pigtails down to their waist, 
and use lipstick and eyeshadow when they 
can get it. 

Through propaganda, slogans, movies, 
songs and stories the North Vietnamese are 
encouraged to think of themselves as living 
in a new “Heroic Age.” 

The deeds of resistance fighters are com- 

pared to the feats of ancient heroes from 
their country’s 2,000 years of struggle against 
Chinese, Mongols, French and now Ameri- 
cans, 
The nine-year-old boy who grabbed a 
smoking pellet bomb and hurled it away 
from his schoolmates; the 18-year-old girl 
who manned a shore battery that sank a U.S. 
ship; the 74-year-old woman who helped tote 
ammunition to anti-aircraft crews—these 
are the sports stars, beauty queens and rock 
idols of North Vietnam. 

A heady sense of having stood off the 
mightiest military power in the history of 
the world exhilarates people and makes their 
poverty and sacrifice easier to bear. 

They feel they have taken the worst the 
United States can shell out. Even a renewed 
bombing or outright invasion of the north 
does not terrify them, they say. 

They feel they can survive and endure. 

And by patiently enduring, they seem con- 
fident that in the long run they will win the 
victory they desire. 


How BOMBINGS BATTERED NORTH VIETNAM 
(By Robert S. Boyd) 

American bombs haye turned the south- 
ern part of Northern Vietnam into a ghastly 
moonscape. 

Countless craters pock the land—some 
small, some as big as 100 feet across and 30 
feet deep. Huge gouges have been blasted out 
of hillsides. 

For 200 miles north of the demilitarized 
zone, only a handful of substantial buildings 
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still stand, and they are battered and 
scarred. 

The provincial capitals of the four south- 
ern provinces (Quang Binh, Ha Tinh, Nghe 
An, and Thanh Hoe) are little more than 
mounds of rubble, partly covered by grass 

d creepers. 
writs as if the principal cities in four states, 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina and North 
Carolina, had been leveled and left that way. 

Of course, the four North Vietnamese cities 
were hardly more than small towns by U.S. 
standards—15,000 to 20,000 people apiece. But 
still the only urban centers in the entire 
southern part of the country have been de- 
5 ed. 

“pauls 1, the historic colonial highway 
from Hanoi to Saigon, is a nightmare of 
bomb pits, mud, rocks, detours, pontoon 
bridges and ferries. 

It took two numbing days of jolting and 
jouncing in a Russian jeep to travel the 310 
miles from Hanoi to Dong Hol, the mile-long 
field of ruins which used to be the capital of 
Quang Binh province. 

On all that way, I counted only one bridge 
which had not been destroyed. Even little 15- 
foot spans across irrigation canals had been 
knocked out. 

The devastation is total, awesome, sur- 
realistic. This is the zone, south of the 19th 
parallel, where bombing began first, in Feb- 

, 1965. 

It bore the concentrated fury of the US. 
Air Force and Navy between the partial bomb 
halt of March 31, 1968, and the full cessation 
ordered Nov. 1, 1968. 

It is the “panhandle” of North Vietnam, 
the narrow funnel through which most of 


the men and supplies were channeled to the 
battlefront in the south. 

It is the target area where former Defense 
Secretary Clark Clifford said U.S. bombings 
missions exceeded 10,000 a month. 

Naturally, it is “Exhibit A” for North Viet- 
namese officials eager to impress visitors with 


the enormity of U.S. war “crimes.” 

“Why do you bother to send your astro- 
nauts to the moon?” Hoang Minh Giam, 
North Vietnamese minister of culture, asked 
wryly. “You can send them here and they will 
see the same thing.” 

Even for a reporter aware that he is being 
shown the worst damage in all North Viet- 
nam, the evidence is over-whelming that 
devastation on a major scale occurred here. 

If this was the “surgical” bombing aimed 
“with precision” at strictly military targets 
that the Pentagon described, with only a few 
unfortunate and unintended civilian casual- 
ties, I’ll eat my portable typewriter. 

Many of the bombs, of course, did hit mili- 
tary targets, like the blasted roads, bridges, 
trucks, railroad tracks and rolling stock 
which I saw and photographed on my trip. 

Although I was not shown any military 
bases or supply dumps, SAM missile sites or 
major anti-aircraft installations, no doubt 
they were hit, too. 

Some of the explosions from the one U.S. 
bombing raid I witnessed were so tremendous 
that I presume they may have struck an 
ammunition or petroleum dump. 

Nevertheless, in the process, schools, hos- 
pitals, churches, pagodas and countless ordi- 
nary homes were also pulverized. I saw and 
photographed them, too. 

The total of civilian casualties, like mili- 
tary ones, is treated as an official secret in 
Hanoi. 

But in my visit I saw a number of women 
and children who had been seriously burned 
or scarred in air attacks. I talked to some of 
them and photographed them. 

I was shown photographs, charred scraps of 
clothing, bullet-ridden school books, torn 
and twisted cooking pots, damaged hoes, 
shovels, bicycles, furniture. 

Village authorities showed me notebooks 
filled with detailed lists and statistics on 
mumbers and dates of attacks, types and 
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quantities of aircraft and weaponry, numbers 
and names of casualties, medical diagrams of 
wounds, village museums displayed frag- 
ments of bombs and shot-down planes, 
equipment and clothing of captured U.S. 
pilots. 

Although the displays are carefully col- 
lected and designed to impress visitors, so 
much evidence cannot have been invented. 

There is no doubt in my mind that mass 
destruction of property and widespread kill- 
ing of civilians occurred. 

Whatever the intentions of the Pentagon 
planners, or of the young American pilots 
high up in the blue. North Vietnamese said 
they are convinced that the United States 
conducted a deliberate “war of extermina- 
tion” against their people. 

Communist officials said the four-year air 
war was designed to “break our will” and 
“force us to surrender.” 

As evidence, they cited the repeated use of 
napalm, phosphorus and steel-pellet “clus- 
ter bombs,” which are only of use against 
living flesh, not steel or concrete. 

The cluster bombs seemed to stir the most 
bitterness. About four feet long and 10 inches 
thick, they scatter over a field several hun- 
dred orange colored bomblets like small 
baseballs. Each bomblet bursts open on im- 
pact and sprays out about 250 steel pellets, 
about a tenth of an inch in diameter, Any- 
thing caught in this hail of metal is doomed. 

The Pentagon says the cluster bombs are 
intended for use against anti-aircraft crews 
aiming at American planes. 

And since every village in the southern 
part of North Vietnam seems to have its 
own homeguard trained to shoot at enemy 
aircraft overhead—sometimes only with 
rifles—the Pentagon can always take the 
position that a raid was “protective re- 
action.” 

Literally thousands of cluster bomb cas- 
ings litter the countryside. They are used 
as decorations, as fence posts, as road signs, 
as footbridges across a ditch. 

Most are painted with sarcastic slogans, 
such as President Nixon's name, or “Amer- 
ica will surely lose; we will surely win.” 

Many bear loading dates only a couple of 
months before they were dropped, 

One I saw had its manufacturer’s name- 
plate, “Aerojet-General Downey, Calif.” still 
neatly clamped to its shell. 

Based on what I could see, there is no 
doubt in my mind that the U.S. attacks have 
continued long after the supposed bombing 
halt 19 months ago. 

While I was taking pictures of our bomb- 
ers striking Quang Binh province on May 1, 
North Vietnamese bicycling on the road con- 
tinued to pedal along, hardly bothering to 
look at the distant pillars of fire and smoke. 

The local official I was talking to seemed 
irritated that I was wasting time watching 
the bombers instead of inspecting his col- 
lection of trophies. This indifference seemed 
to substantiate the North Vietnamese claim 
that air raids are still a routine occurrence. 

Officials showed me photographs, medical 
reports and physical evidence (a shattered 
cooking pot, burned rice and clothing) of a 
raid they said occurred April 19 on the vil- 
lage of Trung Hoa, Quang Binh province. 

Three people were killed and 17 wounded 
in that all-day attack, along with 44 buffa- 
loes and four pigs, they said. 

While there was no way I could verify the 
date of the raid, their photograph of a U.S. 
cluster bomb casing clearly showed the load- 
ing date: 12-69. That was 13 months after 
the official end of the bombing. 

Another post-halt raid, on Feb. 5, 1969, 
killed two children in a village six miles 
west of Dong Hol and badly burned their 
mother, Mrs. Nguyen Thi Minh, 31, she said. 
I photographed her outside her damaged 
house. 

Quang Binh province, the southernmost 
in North Vietnam, has been the heaviest vic- 
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tim of the raids. I spent 2%, days there, visit- 
ing nearby villages and living in a thatch- 
roof, dirt-floor cottage five miles west of 
Dong Hoi. 

At night, artillery could be heard rum- 
bling along the DMZ, 35 miles away, and 
flares lit up the southwestern sky. 

The chief of the provincial “Commission 
for Investigation of U.S. War Crimes” dis- 
played a notebook in which he said were 
records of 72 air raids in the last two months 
of 1968; 160 raids in 1969, and 32 raids in 
the first four months of 1970. These figures 
do not count reconnaissance flights, which 
are almost a daily occurrence and run into 
thousands, he said. 

It was impossible to determine the ac- 
curacy of these statistics. They seemed high 
to me, but then so do official U.S. Claims of 
“enemy kills” in Vietnam, which are also 
impossible to verify. 

At any rate, North Vietnamese seem to 
accept the figures. Everyone I talked to in- 
sist that the United States is willing to kill 
civilians in order to achieve its aims. 

“The attacks only made our will to resist 
stronger,” said Mrs. Nguyen Thi Duyen, 
mayor of Dong Hoi city. 

“My people acquired a deep hatred of the 
enemy during the raids,” said Nguyen Ngal, 
president of Vo Ninh village south of Dong 
Hol. “But their spirit is not shaken. They 
are more determined to fight back.” 

The irony is that the raids, for all their 
destructiveness, apparently never achieved 
their principal objective—inhibiting the 
flow of men and supplies to the south. 

North Vietnamese boast how quickly they 
were able to patch up the road, rig tempo- 
rary bridges, keep rail traffic moving stead- 
ily if slowly. 

Spare tracks, ties and ballast are stacked 
all along the roadroad right of way, ready 
for instant repairs. 

I was shown a stretch of Route 1 in Vo 
Ninh, only about 25 miles from the DMZ, It 
had been bombed repeatedly and intensively. 
Enormous craters mark the surrounding 
fields, 

But by using bricks from their homes, 
stones from the hills and clay from the rice 
paddies, the villagers had kept the road open. 
“It was never blocked longer than an hour,” 
village president Ngai said. 

A leading Quang Binh provincial official, 
Dang Gia Tat, displayed a sense of humor 
about the raids that laid waste to his 
province. 

“The more you attacked us, the more we 
laughed,” said Tat. 

“You gave us handkerchiefs made out of 
nylon parachutes, cups from the shells of 
pellet bomblets, plowshares from the bomb 
casings, and aluminum cooking utensils 
from the metal of your planes which we shot 
down. 

“You said you would bomb us back to the 
stone age,” Tat grinned. “But instead, you 
brought us to the age of aluminum.” 


DON’T DILUTE THE HONOR OWED 
TO OUR WAR DEAD 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as we 
return to Washington after the brief 
Memorial Day recess, I hope that most 
Members share my observation that the 
public very properly and effectively com- 
memorated the traditional Memoria) 
Day holiday by paying proper respect to 
the men that had fought and died so 
that our land may remain the citadel of 
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freedom. This fact was emphasized to 
the readers of the Chicago Suburban 
Economist prior to Memorial Day in an 
editorial Wednesday, May 27. The edi- 
torial follows: 


DON'T DILUTE THE HONOR OWED To OUR WAR 
DEAD 


With the nation badly split over Viet Nam 
war policies, it is likely that the real mean- 
ing and purpose of Memorial day will be lost 
this year amidst the fiery orations of speak- 
ers and demonstrators representing the sev- 
eral points of view. 

Let us remember, then, that the purpose 
of Memorial day is to decorate the graves 
and honor the memory of men who have 
given their lives in armed conflicts for their 
country. 

Actually, of course, the observance was 
originated by an Illinois native, Gen. John A. 
Logan, commander of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, when 102 years ago—May 30, 
1868—he proclaimed this day to decorate the 
graves of Union soldiers who died in the 
Civil war. 

Since then the day has come to be ob- 
served as a time to honor the dead of all 
wars. Many families, too, have adopted this 
custom of visiting and caring for the graves 
of all their loved ones, whether or not they 
died in the service of their country. 

The point is that on this day we should 
direct our sentiments toward the sacrifices 
made by the gallant men in all branches of 
our armed services who answered their coun- 
try’s call and made the supreme sacrifice. 

To spend Memorial day debating the po- 
litical aspects of the Viet Nam or any other 
war—though this will be done on a wide 
scale, no doubt—is to detract from the 
valor of our fighting men the day is in- 
tended to honor. 

This is not to say war in general or the 
Viet Nam war in particular should not be 
debated. It is to say that on this day we 
should unite to salute the individuals who 
have displayed the highest degree of bravery 
and patriotism. 

Despite the widening gulf among all seg- 
ments of our society, the country is worth 
saving. Indeed, it is the best on earth. With- 
out the sacrifies made by the men we honor 
on Memorial day it would not be so. Let us 
not forget that as we fiy the flag, march in 
parades and decorate graves. 

As it is often said, they “gave their last 
full ounce of devotion.” Let us give an ounce 
of respect on one day of the year to them. 
They deserve it. 


RESOLUTIONS TO THE ACCOUNT- 
ING CRISIS IN MERGERS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
an article appeared in the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, May 14, 1970, 
entitled “Solutions to the Accounting 
Crisis in Mergers.” This article has par- 
ticular impact because of the current in- 
terest over the Accounting Principles 
Board’s exposure draft concerning ac- 
counting treatment of mergers. 

Prof. Jules Backman, author of the 
article, takes strong issue with the draft’s 
approach to the pooling of interest treat- 
ment of mergers. He points out that the 
use of the devices involved in the draft 
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“would make a shambles out of earning 
reports.” The article further states: 

The changes designed to eliminate ac- 
counting methods which act to inflate earn- 
ings are constructive. However, the proposed 
shift to purchase accounting would create 
such unfortunate economic effects that it is 
an undesirable substitute for pooling. 


The article suggests a number of 
methods for dealing with the practices 
with which the draft attempts to deal, 
without creating the problems which ap- 
parently would come from the adoption 
of the draft. 

This presentation is certainly a most 
interesting and informative one in ap- 
proaching an accounting decision whose 
impact will reach far beyond the ac- 
counting profession. Consequently, I in- 
clude the entire article in the Recorp at 
this point: 

SOLUTION TO THE ACCOUNTING CRISIS IN 

MERGERS 
(By Jules Blackman*) è 

In recent years, accounting conventions 
have played a significant role in determining 
the magnitude of reported corporate earn- 
ings. The changes in methods of reporting 
earnings for franchise companies and the 
requirement to report per share earnings on 
a diluted basis to reflect outstanding con- 
vertible securities and warrants are good 
cause in point, 

"Generally accepted accounting principles” 
often cover a broad range of alternatives, 
thus making it possible to select those which 
will be most favorable from a tax point of 
view in terms of reported earnings. The var- 
ious alternatives available for depreciation 
and for costing of inventories are familiar 
illustrations, 

The name of the game in Wall Street dur- 
ing the past decade has been growth. High 
price-earnings ratio have been established 
for growth stocks. “Instant growth” in size 
could be achieved by merger and “instant 
earnings growth” by the methods used to 
record acquisitions, Loopholes have been 
developed within the framework of “gen- 
erally accepted accounting principles” to 
achieve the latter objective. To close these 
loopholes and to eliminate abuses, the Ac- 
counting Principles Board recently has 
issued an Exposure Draft of proposed guide- 
lines which is now being actively debated. 

Combinations either have been recorded 
on a pooling of interests basis or by pur- 
chase accounting. Pooling of interests pre- 
serves a continuity of earnings by com- 
bining the records of the two companies for 
earlier years and requiring no special charges 
against earnings. On the other hand, pur- 
chase accounting requires a recording of the 
“fair value” at the time of the purchase 
and may result in the creation of goodwill 
or other increases in assert values which 
provide a new cost basis and act to reduce 
reported earnings if they must be written off. 

Most mergers have involved an exchange 
of common stock and have been recorded as 
a pooling of interests. The proposed new 
rules of the game would mean that purchase 
accounting would be used for most mergers 
with a mandatory amortization of goodwill 
over a period not to exceed forty years. The 
net result would be a reduction in reported 
earnings and hence a reduction in the at- 
tractiveness of many mergers. 


ABUSES AND REMEDIES 
I believe that the more significant meth- 


ods of inflating of earnings under present 
practices could be eliminated without the 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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severe restriction proposed on pooling of in- 
terests. Let me summarize briefly the abuses 
and possible remedies. 

(1) Creating “instant earnings” by includ- 
ing in the financial report for a given year 
the financial results of companies acquired 
after the close of the year but before the 
financial reports are issued. The Exposure 
Draft properly seeks to stop this practice by 
providing for the combination “to be re- 
corded as of the date (it) is consummated.” 
Appropriate notes to the financial state- 
ments should “disclose . . . the effects of the 
combination on reported financial position 
and results of operations.” (par. 59, 62) 

(2) Some companies have reported an in- 
crease in earnings by recording the latest 
year on a pooled basis and earlier years on 
an unpooled basis. This practice, which has 
been criticized by the SEC, would be stopped 
requiring a restatement of financial informa- 
tion for earlier years on a combined basis. 

(3) Earnings have been escalated by re- 
porting an acquisition in part as pooling 
and in part as a purchase. This could be 
stopped by requiring a company to use one 
method or the other for acquisition even 
though it was completed in two or more 
steps. 

(4) “Instant Earnings” have been created 
when, under pooling, the acquired company’s 
assets are placed on an acquiring company’s 
books at the book value of the former and 
then sold at a higher price. The Ex 
Draft provides that where a company “in- 
tends or plans” to sell off part of the ac- 
quired assets within two years it could not 
use pooling of interests. However, if there is 
no intent or plan to sell, pooling could be 
used and then if a sale is made within two 
years it would be permissible to report it 
as an “extraordinary item” (par. 58). This 
dichotomy of treatment would lend itself to 
new abuses, Companies could be careful not 
to commit to paper any evidence of intent 
or plan to sell off assets and then after the 
merger is completed “suddenly” discover rea- 
sons why assets should be sold. It would be 
better to forget about the two-year rule and 
to provide that all such earnings be classified 
as extraordinary and be fully explained. 

These four methods of increasing earn- 
ings could all be eliminated within the 
framework of pooling. They could be cor- 
rected without throwing the baby out with 
the alleged “dirty pool.” 

(5) Since common stock must be used in 
an acquisition to qualify for pooling some 
companies have bought their own stock in 
the market for cash and then exchanged 
such treasury stock for stock of the ac- 
quired company. This loophole can be closed 
by confining the use of pooling only to sit- 
uations where unissued stock is used. 

(6) The Exposure Draft proposes to limit 
the use of pooling only to acquisitions where 
the smaller company is at least one-third 
as large as the larger company in a com- 
bination. It is often conceded that there 
is no real basis for the size test but one 
should be imposed anyway. Thus, Andrew 
Barr, Chief Accountant of the SEC, has 
stated: 

“Deterioration of the relative size test 
for qualifying for pooling accounting has 
received severe criticism. While it is my per- 
sonal opinion that this test is not a sound 
basis for an accounting rule, as a practical 
matter the reimposition of a substantial 
size test appears to be desirable at this 
time.” + 

If pooling is conceptually sound—as it 
appears to be—on what basis can one select 
one-third or any other ratio? and then say 
that at a lower ratio it is not a satisfactory 
accounting method. 

The economic implications of the proposed 
one-third rule also must be considered. It 
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will hurt smaller companies which seek to 
merge because it will reduce significantly 
the number of potential merger partners. 
The marketability of smaller companies 
would be much reduced. This, in turn, will 
lessen the incentive to start new companies 
and hence reduce the extent of competition 
in the affected industries. I do not see any 
economic merit in the proposed size test, 
the main effect of which is to place a major 
hurdle in the way of large mergers. 

(7) The Exposure Draft proposes that 
pooling could be used only where “90 per 
cent or more” of the exchange is accounted 
for by common stock (par. 46b). It does 
not appear that convertible preferred stock 
can be counted to meet the 90 per cent 
minimum. If such stock has voting priv- 
ileges and is convertible into common at the 
holder’s option, why shouldn’t it be in- 
cluded in the 90 per cent total? The ability 
to issue such convertible preferred stock adds 
to flexibility in fashioning mergers. While 
such stockholders have a preferred position 
for dividends, in other respects they are sim- 
ilar to common stockholders. This is rec- 
ognized under APB Opinion No. 9 since com- 
panies must now report earnings on a fully 
diluted basis—that is on the assumption 
that such preferred stock as well as other 
convertible securities and warrants are con- 
verted into common stock. 

It should also be noted that the SEC has 
stated that “Only unissued common stock 
or convertible preferred stock which meets 
the test of being a common stock equivalent 
at issuance and which has voting rights 
equivalent to the common shares to be re- 
ceived on conversion should be issued in 
exchange for the common shares or the net 
assets of the company be acquired.” * This is 
a more realistic interpretation of the role of 
convertible preferred stock than its exclusion 
from the 90 per cent rule in the Exposure 
Draft. 

VALUING ACQUIRED ASSETS 

Under the purchase method of accounting, 
the value of the net assets of the acquired 
company is changed to conform to the price 
paid by the acquiring company. Where the 
consideration is cash, the determination of 
the cost is relatively simple. But where 
the acquisition is made through the issuance 
of common stock or convertible preferred 
stock, almost insuperable problems are met 
in determining the “fair value” of these 
securities. When the purchase price exceeds 
the book cost of the acquired company, the 
difference is allocated to each of the assets 
where, warranted with the amount not so 
allocated designated as goodwill. 


MARKET PRICES OF STOCK DO NOT REPRESENT 
“FAIR VALUE” OF ASSETS 


The Exposure Draft states that “The 
quoted market price of an equity security 
issued to effect a business combination may 
be used to approximate the fair value of an 
acquired company if that market value rep- 
resents fair value.’ (par. 71) It notes that 
“the reliability of the quoted market price 
of stock ... as an indicator of fair value 
(may be) in doubt” if “a market price may 
not be available,” or if “The number of 
shares issued is relatively large, the market 
for the security is thin, the stock price is 
volatile, or other uncertainties influence the 
quoted price” or in “the absence of regis- 
tration.” (par. 71, 24) In such circumstances 
“an estimate of the consideration received 
is required even though measuring directly 
the fair values of assets received is difficult.” 
(par. 71) Nevertheless, Catlett and Olson 
have stated that “When stock is issued for 
the business and assets of a going concern, 
the value of the business and assets will 
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ordinarily be measured by the market price 
of the stock issued (when a market exists), 
modified for fluctuations resulting from in- 
vestors’ appraisal of advantages arising out 
of the combination.” * 

For companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, most of the limiting factors 
would not apply and hence the probability 
that the market price of the issuing com- 
pany’s stock would be used to determine the 
value of the acquisition is very great. 

Stock prices provide a very unsatisfactory 
basis for the valuation of assets. Stock prices 
fluctuate widely because of factors that have 
little or no relationship to a company’s books 
of account. Security values are affected by 
speculative trading (as in 1968), technical 
factors (short position), the death of a pres- 
ident (Kennedy), population problems (use 
of the pill), the illness of a president (Eisen- 
hower), popularity (leasing companies in 
1967-68), unpopularity (leasing companies 
in 1970), war (Vietnam), regulation (rail- 
roads, airlines), anticipation of earnings 
(growth stocks), changes in taxes (surtax in 
1968), interest rates (building supplies, util- 
ities), general inflation (since 1965), general 
deflation (1930's) and other factors. The dif- 
ficulty of determining even approximate 
values of securities is shown by the prob- 
lems experienced by investment bankers in 
pricing new issues, some of which sell at 
considerable premiums (hot issues) while 
others sell at a discount soon after issuance. 


MISLEADING MARKET VALUATION 


In effect, those advocating the use of mar- 
ket values of stocks as the basis for deter- 
mining the “cost of an acquisition” to be 
recorded on the books, appear to be saying 
that the newly issued stock is equivalent to 
cash. But this is not always true. While a 
well established large company may be able 
to sell some stock at close to the prevailing 
market price, the discount from the market 
price becomes increasingly larger as the rela- 
tive volume of shares to be sold increases. 
This is well illustrated when a company offers 
rights to its stockholders to subscribe to new 
stock, The stock may decline when the new 
offering is announced and then the stock is 
offered to stockholders at a price below the 
new market price." For example, when Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey announced it would 
sell a new stock issue on January 29, 1970, the 
stock was selling at 3567,. When the terms of 
tne new offering were announced on Febru- 
ary 16, 1970, the stock was selling at 50% € 
and stockholders were given the right to sub- 
scribe at $45 per share on more than 10 per 
cent below the latest price, This experience 
is fairly typical.* 

During the 1960’s when many relatively 
unknown companies were growing very rap- 
idly through acquisitions by issuing stock, it 
is questionable whether many of them could 
have sold the large quantities of stock and 
convertible debentures they issued at any- 
where near the prevailing market prices or 
even at discounts of 10 per cent or 15 per 
cent. The assumption that the stocks these 
companies issued in acquisitions were 
“equivalent cash” is a highly questionable 
one. And the transfer of those values to the 
acquiring company’s books would have re- 
sulted in misleading values. 

In these situations, a built-in Inflation de- 
velops. It has been pointed out by Professor 
Knipke that sellers accept these “overpriced” 
shares “only because they are obtaining a 
high price for their own assets, when so 
measured. “Thus, the trade is measured in 
inflated currency, and the inflated amount 
is no fair measure of the assets acquired.” 8 

The degrees of inflation in asset values is 
compounded if the seller receives investment 
stock which cannot be sold until an SEC 
registration is made effective at a later date. 
To sell such stock privately, it usually is 
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necessary to take a discount of 25 per cent 
to 50 percent below the market price. In 
such instances, the market value of freely 
traded stock provides no measure of the 
value of the acquired assets. 


CONGLOMERATES 


In recent years, market prices and in turn 
goodwill also would have refiected to a large 
extent the speculative binge which pushed 
many securities up to unsustainable levels. 
The collapse in prices of many conglomerates 
which accounted for many acquisitions pro- 
vides a good case in point. The use of stock 
prices reached in 1968, a year with a record 
volume of mergers, to determine the value 
of the assets of companies acquired at that 
time would have meant large amounts for 
goodwill it purchase methods of accounting 
had been used. What would happen to this 
“goodwill” now that the securities of these 
conglomerates have fallen out of bed? A few 
illustrations which indicate the magnitude 
of the declines are shown in Table 1. 

The data are interesting because they show 
the wide swings which have taken place in 
the prices of these securities. By April 9, 
1970, the steady erosion in prices had 
brought the market prices of stocks of each 
of these companies to levels ranging from 
50 per cent to 85 per cent below the highs 
prevailing in 1968. Clearly, the “values” de- 
rived during the speculative frenzy of 1968 
proved to be ephemeral and have disappeared 
in the subsequent collapse Should com- 
panies now be burdened by the amortization 
of the unrealistic amounts of goodwill that 
would have been placed on the books in 
1968 if purchase and accounting had been 
used? With such wide fluctuations in market 
prices, the level at any point in time or even 
the average for a year provide no basis for 
asset valuation. It will be noted that for 
seven of the ten stocks in Table 1, the prices 
in April 1970 were 35 per cent to 75 per cent 
below the lows in 1968. 

The selection of the date or time period to 
use creates a special problem particularly 
where months elapse between the date the 
negotiations are started and their final con- 
clusion. Significantly different values would 
be obtained depending on the date used. 
This is illustrated by a study made of the 
value of General Telephone and Electronics 
common stock issued in connection with the 
acquisition of the Gary properties in 1955.9 


Millions 
August 1954, beginning of negotia- 
ti $63 


August 24, 
ment 
September 29, 1955. 
GT & E Stockholders approval, Oct. 
31, 1955, effective date of merger__ 100.9 


Other dates or a six months or 12 months 
average would have yielded other totals. 

In the hectic markets of the late 1960's 
even wider fluctuations took place in secu- 
rity prices in short periods of time. Clearly, 
the residual for goodwill would vary widely 
depending upon the date or dates selected 
to determine “fair value.” And it must be 
kept in mind that security prices may fiuc- 
tuate during merger negotiations for many 
reasons which have no relationship to the 
proposed merger; sometimes these changes 
influence the terms of merger. 

Clearly, the timing of a merger rather than 
basic values would influence the amount 
of goodwill recorded. And since mergers and 
acquisitions tend to be more frequent during 
periods of great speculation with accom- 
panying inflated stock prices, corporate as- 
sets including goodwill would be written up 
to unrealistic levels if their values were im- 
puted from such stock prices. Unfortunately, 
at such times there is a general unwilling- 
ness to recognize these inflated values as 
investors move in a state of euphoria in their 
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dreams of “instant wealth”. As the months 
go by, the unsustainable values are increas- 
ingly viewed as being permanent—until the 
collapse comes. 

The factors to which weight is given by 
investors at such times often bear little 
relationship to the real values, including 
actual earning power, that would be consid- 
ered if each type of asset were given a value 
by skilled appraisers. 

Andrew Barr, Chief Accountant of the 
SEC, has appropriately observed: 

“In periods of high market price levels 
purchase accounting tends to introduce in- 
flationary values into the balance sheet when 
the assets and intangibles of the acquired 
companies are valued at the market price of 
the stock issued. These amounts usually 
cannot reasonably be expected to be recov- 
ered from the earnings of the acquired 
companies,” 1 

PUBLIC UTILITY EXPERIENCE 


This is not a new problem. There has been 
some experience with the difficulty of using 
market prices of securities to determine as- 
set values in the public utility industries 
where asset valuation is of critical impor- 
tance in rate making. In connection with 
public utility rate making, the Supreme 
Court in Smyth v. Ames (1898) stated that 
to ascertain the “fair value of the property 
being used,” one of the factors to be con- 
sidered was “the amount and market value 
of its bonds and stock.” However, the Pub- 
lic Utility Commissions and the Courts never 
have been able to implement this recogni- 
tion, 

It is instructive that in the public utility 
area, where there is more experience in the 
valuation of assets than in any other part of 
the economy, it has not been possible to use 
market value of securities as a basis for 
asset valuation, The factors which have pre- 
vented the use of market values in the util- 
ity field also are applicable to industrial 
companies. 

It seems obvious that the use of market 
prices of securities to determine values en- 
tered on the books of account must yield 
results that would make those accounts 
meaningless and would result in significant 
distortions of reported earnings. Within a 
short period of time, changing market prices 
would make the values used obsolete—and 
often by substantial amounts. This is not 
surprising because widely fluctuating market 
values reflecting anticipations, emotions, 
and speculation are used to determine asset 
values which by their nature tend to be 
more stable. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM: 
SOME ILLUSTRATIONS 


Several analyses have been made of the 
magnitude of mandatory amortization that 
would have been required and the impact 
on earnings if certain companies had been 
acquired and market values had been used to 
determine goodwill. These illustrations prob- 
ably exaggerate the problem over time be- 
cause they are largely based on the high 
prices prevailing in 1968 and 1969. Neverthe- 
less, they are instructive concerning the 
nature of the problem created by mandatory 
amortization of goodwill. 

Knortz has shown that the use of this 
procedure for: 

“...& composite of five companies (Na- 
tional Cash Register, Kellogg, Carrier, Clark 
Equipment, Cluett-Peabody) indicates that, 
if a 20 per cent premium over market price 
was paid to acquire that package, the re- 
portable earnings for 1968, assuming a 
40-year amortization of goodwill, would 
have declined by over 40 per cent from the 
reported earnings and would show a similar 
decline in each year for 40 years. Stated 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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another way, a company that met the size 
test for ‘pooling’ would report earnings of 
$148 million and a company that paid the 
same price but was too big to meet the size 
test would report only $87 million. Further- 
more, if a 10-year amortization requirement 
was found necessary, the second group 
would have been ssked to report a loss of 
$73 million. As an investor, one might 
properly ask whether reportable earnings 
should shift by $221 million depending upon 
which buyer makes the deal!” * 

A study of Polaroid Corporation showed 
that if that company had been acquired at 
the stock market values prevailing in 1968, 
the estimated goodwill would have been so 
large that if all earnings at the 1968 level 
were used, it would take 44 to 69 years to 
amortize it. 

FLUCTUATING GOODWILL 


Singer and Tanzola have studied the mar- 
ket prices of three important companies and 
showed how widely goodwill would have 
fluctuated in a relatively short period of time 
if they had been acquired.“ For two of the 
companies there would have been a shift to 
negative goodwill when their market prices 
fell below book value.* 

“If Standard Oil of Ohio were acquired by 
another company at its 1968 market high, the 
excess paid over its book net worth would 
have been approximately $465 million: at its 
1969 high the excess would have been ap- 
proximately $1 billion; and at current market 
values the excess would be a little over $700 
million. Likewise, the excess for United Air- 
lines would have approximated $672 million 
at its 1968 high market price, but it would 
then have dropped to $342 million at its 1969 
high, and at current prices, this excess would 
have disappeared entirely in that United’s 
stock is now trading for less than book value. 
Also, B. F. Goodrich’s excess would have been 
$160 million at its 1968 high, $360 million at 
its 1969 high, and now, just a few months 
later, the $360 million excess has tobogganed 
down $460 million to a $100 million bargain 
purchase... .” 

Singer and Tanzola also made estimates of 
the extent to which 1969 earnings would have 
been reduced if goodwill had been deter- 
mined by the high market price reached in 
1969. The most dramatic impact would have 
been on IBM whose entire 1968 earnings 
would have been wiped out because the mar- 
ket premium over book value was so great. 

Professors Copeland and Wojdak made a 
study to determine how much goodwill would 
have had to be recorded by 26 companies if 
they had used purchase accounting instead 
of pooling of interests for 169 acquisitions be- 
tween July 1, 1966 and June 30, 1967. Un- 
recorded goodwill was estimated at $1,605 
million or about 2% times the total book 
value of $653 million for the acquired firms.* 
It must be recognized that the amount rec- 
orded as goodwill would have been smaller 
to the extent that other assets would have 
been revalued upward and if some discount 
from market price had been used. Moreover, 
the acquisition terms might have been less 
generous if the purchase method of account- 
ing had been used. 

If it is assumed that the Copeland-Wojdak 
estimates are typical and that unrecorded 
goodwill would be about two and a half times 
book value, the overall impact on earnings 
of mandatory amortization may be esti- 
mated. In the following estimate it is as- 
sumed that the tax on profits is 50 per cent, 
the margin on sales is 6 per cent, and that 
sales are 2.3 times as large as net worth." 

NON-POOL PROFITS 

While these estimates admittedly are rough 
since they probably overstate the amount of 
goodwill to be recorded, it nevertheless is 
clear that the use of the purchase method of 
accounting would have resulted in a decima- 
tion of profits whether the write off period 
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were 10, 20, or 40 years. Are we to believe that 
as a result of acquisitions, corporate profits 
would be so drastically reduced from their 
level before such acquisitions? 

If we were to make the extreme assump- 
tion that half of the manufacturing com- 
panies were acquired through common stock 
issuance by the other half, on the basis of 
these data total profits in manufacturing 
would be reduced by 45.3 per cent with 10 
year write-offs, 22.7 per cent on 20 year write- 
offs and 11.3 per cent on the 40 year basis. 
Would such drastic declines in profits take 
place because of a change in ownership? 
This would seem to be a far cry from eco- 
nomic reality. It underlines dramatically, the 
distorted earnings picture that would result 
if goodwill were created on the basis of 
market values of securities and then written 
off mandatorily as is proposed. 

The restatement of assets required under 
purchase accounting usually has an adverse 
impact on the reported earnings of the ac- 
quired company. To the extent that fixed 
assets are increased and a new basis for 
depreciation is established, those charges are 
increased. If goodwill is set up on the books 
and mandatorily amortized as is proposed in 
the Exposure Draft (par. 106), reported earn- 
ings are further reduced. 

These reductions in reported earnings take 
place even though the acquired company 
continues to produce the same products or 
services with the same plant and equipment, 
the same personnel, the same working capi- 
tal, and the same management. Moreover, it 
has been noted that although reported earn- 
ings are reduced while goodwill is being 
amortized, when the amortization is complet- 
ed “the earnings are miraculously restored.” 18 
Actually, real earning power had never been 
impaired throughout the writeoff period and 
to report them at lower amounts is inac- 
curate and misleading. 

The economic reality is unchanged. The 
combination does not change the trend of 
production in the industries affected, it does 
not change gross national product, it does 
not change prices, to the extent goodwill is 
written off it does not change the cash flow— 
only reported earnings are reduced. Thus, 
the more that is paid for a company, the less 
would be earned under purchase accounting. 
This is unrealistic and indicates that the 
mandatory amortization of artificially cre- 
ated goodwill doesn’t make much economic 
sense. Actually, under purchasing account- 
ing less would be paid for acquired com- 
panies in order to minimize the adverse im- 
pact on earnings. The problem would be re- 
duced in size as would the price received by 
the acquired company’s stockholders. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The use of security values to determine 
“fair values” combined with mandatory 
amortization of the resulting goodwill would 
make a shambles out of earnings reports. 
Security prices provide a completely unsatis- 
factory basis for determining “fair values” for 
the books of account because they are 
affected by forces which are significantly 
different from those determining asset val- 
ues. The timing of a merger rather than the 
basic values would determine the amount of 
goodwill recorded. A company could carry a 
burden of heavy amortization for up to 40 
years because of bad timing of a merger. This 
may be good accounting—although I doubt 
it—but it is very bad economics. 

The sharp reductions in reported profits 
under purchase accounting would be highly 
unrealistic and would create problems in 
connection with profit sharing plans, costs in 
government contracts, and other areas. The 
changes designed to eliminate accounting 
methods which act to infiate earnings are 
constructive. However, the proposed shift to 
purchase accounting would create such un- 
fortunate economic effects that it is an un- 
desirable substitute for pooling. 
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TABLE 1.—PERCENT DECLINE IN STOCK PRICES OF 10 SELECTED CONGLOMERATES FROM HIGH AND LOW IN 1968 TO 
APR. 9, 1970 


Percent decline to Apr. 9, 
1970 from— 
Low April 9, 1970 


1968 high 1968 low 


g 
Glen Alden.. 
Gulf & Wester 
Kidde (Walter) 
Ling-Temċo-Vought.. 
Litton 
Teledyne.. 
Textron 


a 
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New York Times, Apr. 10, 1970, pp. 58, 60, 64. 


Percent 
reduction 
in profits 


Profit before taxes.. 
Profit after taxes 
Goodwill 214 times net worth.. 
10-year writeoft 
Profit before taxes become’ 
Profit after taxes becomes_ 
20-year writeoff 
Profit before taxes becomes... - 
Profit after taxes becomes. 
40-year writeoff 
Profit before taxes becomes... 
Profit after taxes becomes. 
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WCAS AWARDS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in neigh- 
boring Cambridge there is a radio sta- 
tion which is widely heard in many com- 
munities in my district largely because 
of its intensive local and area news coy- 
erage. 

This is a most commendable effort for 
any radio or television station, but with 
respect to radio station WCAS in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., these fine activities have 
brought the station deserved recognition 
and awards from the news reporting fra- 
ternity. 

In fact, earlier this year station WCAS 
was honored by the noted United Press 
International for its news and election 
coverage. The station won the highly 
coveted Tom Phillips Award for best 
news story in the small radio station 
category in New England. In addition, 
station WCAS received a special cita- 
tion for election coverage. 

A running account and description of 
events at Harvard University’s adminis- 
tration building was judged the top news 
story by a panel of judges at Syracuse 
University School of Journalism. This 
13-minute on-the-scene coverage was 
performed by dedicated newsman and 
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WCAS general manager, Donald S. Shaw, 
Jr., for which he was awarded the Tom 
Phillips Trophy. 

This is the second Tom Phillips Award 
for radio station WCAS in its 3 years of 
existence, an outstanding accomplish- 
ment in the news reporting field and 
truly indicative of the enterprise, zeal 
and effectiveness of the WCAS news 
gathering organization. The station won 
its first Phillips trophy for its coverage of 
the Vietnam referendum in Cambridge. 

The station’s coverage of the Somer- 
ville mayoral election won the UPI spe- 
cial citation for election coverage in com- 
petition with stations from all over New 
England, largely as the result of the ef- 
fective work of the news manager, John 
Callarman, and staffers, Bill O’Neill and 
Meg Colton. 

To my knowledge, radio station WCAS 
is the first small station to have earned 
so many awards and citations during the 
beginning years of operation and I am 
pleased to bring these commendable ef- 
forts to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House. 

I salute radio station WCAS, Cam- 
bridge, its owners and operators, Kaiser- 
Globe Broadcasting, and its dedicated 
staff. 


SPEAKER JOHN W. McCORMACK 


HON. ELIGIO de la GARZA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
now proceed to flout an adage well 
known in New England and, I am sure, 
familiar to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. I refer to the saying that 
“Praise to the face is an open disgrace.” 
That does not apply in this House and on 
this occasion. 

Men possessed of eloquence that could 
never be mine have spoken of the long 
and honorable public service career of 
Speaker Jonn W. McCormack. I will not 
attempt to outdo them. I would like it to 
be taken for granted that I join whole- 
heartedly in every tribute paid him. He 
is a great American and a tremendous 
human being. 

Since I came to Congress 54 years ago, 
the Speaker has been my mentor and my 
friend. No freshman Member could ever 
have received more kindly treatment or 
greater consideration than has been ac- 
corded me by our Speaker. He has guided 
and assisted me in hundreds of ways. 

It is a matter of deep regret to me that 
I could not be present at the House re- 
ception for the Speaker or the Demo- 
cratic dinner at which he was guest of 
honor. At the time of the reception it 
was necessary for me to be in my district, 
one section of which had been hit by a 
devastating tornado. I know that under 
similar circumstances the Speaker, a 
man of deep compassion and a man al- 
ways concerned with the well-being of 
the peolpe he represents, would have 
wanted to be with his home folks. On 
the evening of the Democratic dinner, 
I was making a commencement address 
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to a high school graduating class which 
included some of my nephews. 

In fulfilling these duties of my office, I 
felt that in a very real way I was doing 
honor to the Speaker, who has done so 
much to train me in the way I go. 

I am sad that our Speaker will not be 
with us after this Congress. I, like so 
many others, have been strengthened 
and made a better man by his friend- 
ship and trust. My warm wishes are with 
him and Mrs. McCormack. As I have 
sometimes said to the Speaker, “We 
Irishmen have to stick together.” He has 
always stuck with me, and I hope I have 
not failed him. 


RACE MIXING—FRUSTRATIONS 
AND FAILURES 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, as the 
present. administration announces con- 
tinued programs to pacify the fanatical 
race mixers by further compulsory de- 
struction of public schools in the South, 
I feel it most appropriate to examine an- 
other race mixing failure in the North— 
Gary, Ind. I say another, because all 
America is familiar with the tragic ex- 
hibition of race mixing in our Nation’s 
Capital. 

The story of what happened to Horace 
Mann School in Gary, Ind., reemphasizes 
the failure of forced integration and the 
tremendous waste of funds and efforts. 

Apparently, the social theorists and 
egalitarians who day by day see their 
plans proven erroneous refuse to accept 
the truth. Race mixing was never in- 
tended to work nor to be peaceful. It was 
devised and intended but to provoke agi- 
tation and disruption of patterns of living 
and to alienate human relationships. We 
of the South have for years tried to ex- 
plain to our liberal and moderate north- 
ern friends that education is a local mat- 
ter and now find in our areas a vast 
abandonment of the public schools and 
a reestablishment of many small com- 
munity schools, independent of any Fed- 
eral interference, funds, or control. This 
is freedom in action by responsible and 
concerned parents who are far more alert 
to the crisis provoked by race mixing than 
the bureaucrats in Government who feel 
that if their theories have not yet caught 
on they can by more “force” laws, and 
large appropriations of taxpayers’ money, 
either whip or buy the parents into 
submission. 

I insert a story on the Gary, Ind., 
school situation, a newsclipping, and a 
letter from a schoolteacher in my dis- 
trict, following my remarks: 

[From U.S. News & World Report, 
Apr. 27, 1970] 
WHAT HAPPENED TO ONE “MopEL” HIGH 
SCHOOL: CLOSE-UP or DESEGREGATION 

Gary, Inp.—Horace Mann School looks 
peaceful enough—a trim, three-story brick 
building sprawling along a slope fronting on 
Garfield Street in what once was Gary’s pres- 
tigious West Side. 
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But inside, as in thousands of other schools 
around the country, there is trouble. Some 
of the symptoms are these: 

Academic achievement is declining stead- 
ily. 

Tension and violence are on the increase. 

Faculty morale is shaky. 

Students speak of a loss of loyalty to the 
school. 

The background for these troubles: The 
neighborhood is changing its racial base 
from white to black. Some say the change, 
while difficult, is good. Others view it as 
nothing short of disaster. 

For nearly 40 years, Horace Mann has been 
the prestige school in Gary, a grimy and 
hard-working city of steel mills perched on 
the southern shore of Lake Michigan. Gary 
has about 180,000 people. 

If parents in Gary wanted their child to 
get the best public-school education avail- 
able, they maneuvered to enroll him in 
Horace Mann, Other schools may have ex- 
celled in football or basketball, but Horace 
Mann always meant brains. 

In the old days, nearly all the pupils were 
white. They came from large brick homes and 
quietly expensive apartment buildings. Their 
parents were doctors, lawyers, factory execu- 
tives and store owners. 


FIRST, BUSING 


In 1964, some black children were bused 
in for classes in the seventh grade, lowest at 
the six-year school. Within three years, it was 
no longer necessary to use buses, because the 
neighborhood around the school was chang- 
ing anyway. 

Som> of the white families shifted to the 
expensive Miller section in Gary’s northeast 
corner, as Negroes moved into the West Side. 
Others have fied to Crown Point, Merrillville 
and other suburbs. The neighborhood around 
Horace Mann is heavily sprinkled with “For 
Sale” signs posted by white residents who 
have not yet left who intend to move at the 
first opportunity. 

A business area nearby is pock-marked 
with abandoned stores and restaurants, 
empty and forlorn. Some citizens, both 
whites and blacks, say they are afraid to ven- 
ture outdoors after dark for fear of being 
robbed or beaten. 

The movement has been swift. Two years 
ago, Negroes comprised 21 per cent of Horace 
Mann's enrollment. A year ago, blacks formed 
24 per cent of the student body. This year, 
Horace Mann is 33 per cent black and 27 per 
cent of Mexican or Puerto Rican descent. 
On a citywide basis, 63 per cent of the public- 
school pupils in Gary are Negroes—one of the 
largest proportions of blacks of any city in 
the nation. 

Local educators agree that within a few 
years, the enroliment at Horace Mann will be 
nearly all black. 


FACTORS OTHER THAN RACE 


Some of the people connected with the 
school accept today’s troubles as part of the 
price society must pay for racial neglect and 
discrimination. And they argue there are 
other factors—Vietnam, narcotics, inflation, 
the youth rebellion—which are at least 
partly responsible for problems in practically 
every school regardless of its racial makeup. 

But the foremost difficulty at Horace Mann, 
nearly everyone concedes, is how to cope with 
a student population whose racial composi- 
tion is rapidly changing. 

Lawrence Gehring, Jr., a former Iowan who 
took over as principal last autumn, said he 
welcomes the chance to work with children 
who need help. “In Iowa we just talked about 
problems of race, but we were not really in- 
volved,” said Mr. Gehring, who is white. “I’m 
here because I want to be here.” 

Horace Mann, its principal added, is “a 
successful, integrated school.” By that, Mr. 
Gehring explained, he means they have had 
no major disorder with racial overtones, most 
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teachers are dedicated to nondiscrimination 
and efforts are being made to upgrade aca- 
demic performance. 

But Mr. Gehring also sees racial barriers 
among his pupils hardening. He is coming, 
reluctantly, to believe that black pupils 
would do better with black teachers than 
with white instructors if the racial turnover 
neared 100 per cent. 

Some whites, the principal said, refuse to 
cheer the school’s all-black basketball team. 
No Negroes take part in varsity swimming, 
golf or tennis. Some Negroes recently wanted 
to form a black student union, but Mr. Geh- 
ring refused permission unless anyone was 
admitted, regardless of race. 


LOWER SCORES 


Most of the worries, however, lie in the 
classroom. Until three years ago, Horace 
Mann pupils consistently ranked above not 
only those in other schools in Gary, but above 
the national student average in basic aca- 
demic skills. It was not uncommon for the 
school, as a whole, to score better than 75 
per cent of the schools in the country on tests 
of mental aptitude, reading, chemistry, al- 
gebra and U.S. history. 

Now the trend is downward. Tests on the 
intelligence quotient of eighth-grade pupils 
showed Horace Mann students scored an 
average of 95—normal is 100—in 1967. This 
term it dropped to 90.1. Composite scores of 
basic-skill tests given last autumn rated 
Mann’s eighth-grade pupils at a shade under 
the seventh-grade level. The latest mean 
verbal-I.Q. scores for Gary’s eighth-graders 
citywide are below the national average, and 
scores for pupils at Horace Mann are slightly 
under the citywide average. 

Many of the black pupils, Mr. Gehring 
noted, have been shuttled from one school to 
another for their entire academic careers. 
They have never had a chance, he said, to ad- 
just to any one of those schools or to any 
single group of teachers. 

Mrs. Dorothy Goldman, a white teacher 
who has been at the school for 14 years, re- 
called that five years ago she had at least 
40 pupils in her accelerated course in sopho- 
more English for fast learners. 

This year, she had 25 and she said all but 
four or five of them would have been rated 
only average students a few years ago. She 
reported: “Some of them read with under- 
standing at a sixth-grade level—I have to 
practically translate every sentence in our 
textbook.” 

When she came to Horace Mann in 1956, 
the gray-haired teacher said, she had her 
eighth-grade pupils reading “Tale of Two 
Cities” and “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
This year those books are too tough for her 
tenth-graders to tackle, 


ADJUSTING TO THE SYSTEM 


David Williams, a Negro and teacher of 
mathematics at Horace Mann for seven years, 
expressed a different viewpoint. The school 
always has had some slow learners and some 
fast ones, with most pupils rated average, 
he said. 

And while the general achievement level 
of the school is dropping, said Mr. Williams, 
statistics alone are not the sole objective. He 
predicted that the learning rate will pick up 
again as children adjust to the system. He 
added: 

“When I first came here we had a good 
school, and I feel we still do have a good 
school. A teacher who feels there is no hope 
is in bad shape.” 

But some teachers at Horace Mann feel 
just that way: that there is no hope. Turn- 
over of faculty members once was three or 
four a year. Last year 27 of the nearly 100 
teachers left, and others admit they are look- 
ing for work elsewhere. 

One teacher said she will take early retire- 
ment, even though it will reduce her pen- 
sion considerably. She explained she simply 
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cannot handle the pupils any longer and 
feels frustrated in trying to help them. 

“You find yourself waking up in the mid- 
dle of the night, wondering how to reach 
these kids,” she sighed. “I haven’t found a 
way.” 

MAINTAINING ORDER 

Discipline is a problem at Horace Mann, as 
it is in many schools, although there have 
been no major outbreaks. The school system 
hires two off-duty policemen to cruise around 
the building all day in an unmarked car to 
keep outsiders from entering and disrupting 
classes. 

“Without those policemen,” admitted one 
faculty member, “we couldn't operate.” 

Police also were hired this year to keep out 
gate crashers at school dances after a series 
of incidents. This winter, a student drew an 
air pistol on a teacher, and another pupil was 
shot to death at a private party. Several times 
guns have been taken away from students. 
Visitors’ automobiles at night meetings and 
dances frequently are damaged and robbed. 
The Holiday Ball, for 30 years the school’s big 
social event of the Christmas season, was 
canceled last year for lack of interest and fear 
of violence. 

“Discipline is a dirty word, I guess,” shud- 
dered one teacher. “Order in the halls is very 
bad. Students just defy us to correct them 
in any way.” 

She said of black pupils: 

“They seem to feel when I’m correcting 
them that I wouldn’t do it to a white child. 
They distrust me. But if you punish a white 
child, at least you don’t have the NAACP 
(National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People) and the Urban League 
coming down on you.” 

Another white faculty member 
mented: 

“Most of the kids would rather drop dead 
than open a door for you. A few years ago, if 
you told a kid to pick up a piece of paper, 
he'd say “Yes ma’am’ and pick it up. Now he 
says ‘Go to hell?” 

David O. Dickson a white who has taught 
English at Horace Mann for eight years con- 
tended a defiant attitude on the part of black 
pupils is only a symptom of the Negro’s at- 
taining self-respect as a person. Teachers 
make a mistake if they take it as a personal 
insult he said. 

Mr. Dickson mentioned a Negro girl who 
lives in Gary’s central district where narcot- 
ics and prostitution are widespread. The girl 
told him the teacher recalled that she senses 
a feeling of revulsion on the part of some 
students and teachers—solely because of 
where she lives. “I’ve never done anything 
wrong” said the girl “but they look at me 
like I’m a piece of dirt.” 

Said Mr. Dickson: 

“I feel these kids are my kids—black, white 
or whatever. It’s our function to take every 
student from wherever he is and bring him 
up as high as he can go. Sure, our school is 
a different school than it was before. And 
maybe it’s a better school, because we're 
helping people who need help more than 
the former students did.” 

John P. Friel, a white who has taught so- 
cial studies in the school for 13 years, agreed 
with others that Horace Mann probably will 
be an all-black school in a few years. 

“The only integrated schools are schools in 
transition, and that’s regrettable,” Mr. Friel 
said. “Integration by and large is a failure. 
We never have developed a unified social sys- 
tem.” 

The real losers at Horace Mann, he added, 
may be the more than 500 pupils from Span- 
ish-speaking families. Less bold than Ne- 
groes who have been buoyed by recent prog- 
ress in civil rights, these students tend to 
sit quietly at the back of the classroom. Mr. 
Friel said they cause little trouble, but often, 
because of language problems and other rea- 


com- 
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sons, they do not really comprehend what 
is going on. 
LOSS OF INTEREST 

Jane Gaebe, a 17-year-old white junior, 
said she intends to stay at Horace Mann al- 
though most of her close friends have trans- 
ferred to predominantly white suburban 
schools. She's staying, she explained, only 
because of her devotion to the school choral 
club. She added: 

“Interest in student affairs is just gone. 
My best friend is a cheerleader and she is 
really disgusted. At the basketball games, 
the faculty outnumber the students.” 

Another pupil added: 

“Nobody really cares about school any 
more. It’s a place where you come to spend 
@ few hours a day, and that’s it.” 

Jane’s father, mother and brother all are 
Horace Mann graduates. She recalled that 
only six years ago, when her brother played 
in the school] band, the concerts were jammed 
with spectators. Now, she said, hardly any- 
one shows up. 

Eight white families have moved out of 
her block since last September, Jane said, 
and her family probably will move, too, if 
they can find a place. 

“I'm not for forced integration,” said the 
girl. “They [the Negroes] didn’t want to 
come, and we didn’t want them.” 


HOPEFUL SIGNS 


Not all the pupils feel that way. Howard 
Bernstein, a white senior, admitted: 

“It has been a very tense atmosphere 
around here for the last couple of years. It’s 
been hell, but I think it’s benefited every- 
body.” 

Howard said he lives only three blocks from 
the school, and his family has no intention 
of moving. 

“This is my school, regardless of what it 
is,” the youth said. “Everybody complains 
that the neighborhood is changing. Well, it 
wouldn't change if people didn’t move out.” 

During the 1968 election campaign, he 
recalled, a Negro family moved into his 
block. A white resident immediately posted 
two signs in his front yard—one backing 
George Wallace for President and the other 
Offering the house for sale. The house did 
not sell, and eventually both signs were 
taken down. 

“They don’t go out to dinner together,” he 
said of the black family and the white 
family. “But they don’t shoot at each other, 
either.” 

Howard remembers how it was when he was 
in the seventh grade, and Negro pupils were 
brought into Horace Mann. He said: 

“Everybody was afraid of everybody else. 
It was weird. My friends didn’t want the 
‘niggers’ in. But now it’s changed. They're 
not ‘niggers.’ They're our friends.” 

Dennis Roberts was one of those Negroes 
who entered Howard Bernstein’s seventh- 
grade class. Now Dennis, 17, is president of 
the student council. He regards integration 
as part of the learning process, although he 
feels it would be more effective if applied to 
housing rather than limited to education. 

“It’s sad that Americans can be so rich and 
still be so stupid,” he said. “They see a Negro 
family moving into the neighborhood, and 
right away they’re afraid all the grass is 
going to die.” 

About 56 per cent of Gary's citizens are 
nonwhites. Three years ago, Richard G. 
Hatcher became the first Negro to be elected 
mayor. Mayor Hatcher said part of the answer 
to situations like Horace Mann is to stop 
“block-busting,” in which real estate agents 
stimulate panic sales of white-owned houses 
by spreading rumors that Negroes are mov- 
ing into the area. “If all neighborhoods and 
surrounding suburban areas were completely 
Open to anyone who wants to and can af- 
ford to live there,” the mayor said, “there 
would be no place to run.” 
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THE PROBLEM: JUST POVERTY? 


Dr, Gordon L. McAndrew, 43, has been 
Gary schoo] superintendent for nearly two 
years. The decline in Horace Mann’s class- 
room performance, he said, is not caused by 
race but by plain poverty. Dr. McAndrew ex- 
plained that the child from a poor family 
often is not encouraged at home to excel in 
his studies—and frequently he doesn’t. The 
further such a child goes in school, he said, 
the wider grows the performance gap between 
him and a middle-class youngster. The an- 
swer, said the superintendent, is to catch 
children from the poverty areas as young as 
possible and provide the educational founda- 
tion on which to build. 

Gary now is engaged in a federal program 
which enrolls all 4-year-olds of poor families 
in preschool classes. Preliminary tests, au- 
thorities report, are encouraging and indi- 
cate that the trend of declining academic 
achievement can be reversed. Said Dr. Mc- 
Andrew: 

“The big question is: Can we retain that 
growth through high school? I have no doubt 
that the kids can learn. I do worry sometimes 
how close we are to midnight. Do we have 
enough time to help these kids?” 

Dr. McAndrew admitted he is concerned 
about whites’ abandoning the city to the 
Negroes, and the. increasing polarization of 
the races, Compounding the problem is the 
fact that Gary schools, like many others, are 
operating on the brink of bankruptcy. Local 
property taxes are at what many consider 
to be their limit, and obtaining more State 
aid is becoming more and more difficult. 

“But I think the city has a fighting 
chance,” said the superintendent. “That’s 
why some of us are here. If I didn’t think so, 
I would jump off a bridge. 

“If Gary can’t make it, society can’t make 
it.” 


[From the Washington Post, May 30, 1970] 
UNITED STATES FIRM ON DEADLINE FOR 
SOUTH’S INTEGRATION 


(By Peter Milius) 


The Nixon administration is holding firmly 
to its announced intention of virtually com- 
pleting Southern school desegregation by 
this fall. 

If it enforces the deadlines it is laying 
down, in September the administration will 
preside over the desegregation of the school 
districts that have both the heaviest black 
enrollments and the longest records of white 
resistance in the Deep South. 

In an interview this week, Assistant At- 
torney General Jerris Leonard said, “I think 
everybody realizes the law is going to be en- 
forced, This is it.” 

He predicted that, by September, at least 
95 per cent of the 1,509 school districts in 
the 10 Southern states east of Texas will 
be under court orders or written agreements 
to run legally unitary systems, 

If these agreements and orders are reached 
and obeyed, more than 550 districts will be 
desegregating three months from now. 

Some have already gone part way. Others 
have almost the entire process to go through. 

“They're talking about the whole hard 
core in one gulp,” says Paul M, Rilling, who 
was director of the Health, Education and 
Welfare Department regional civil rights of- 
fice in Atlanta until he resigned in March 
in protest over the administration’s desegre- 
gation stance. 

“If we have the change that’s scheduled,” 
he acknowledges, “you'll have to go back 
to 1955 and 1956 to find anything of the 
same proportions.” 

In those years, Rilling recalls, “you had 
massive change in places like Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Missouri, tremendous changes 
Statistically, whole districts overnight in re- 
sponse to Brown,” the 1954 Supreme Court 
decree. 
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“But those were the easier areas, 
there’s been nothing like it since.” 
PRESSURE ON DEEP SOUTH 
The pressure now is on the Deep South. 
South Carolina has 93 school districts. Ac- 
cording to a Justice Department compila- 
tion, 80 still have part or the whole way to 


and 


go. 

In Georgia, 127 of 168 districts have yet to 
reach a unitary status, 

In Alabama it is 86 of 119, in Florida, 32 
of 67, in Louisiana, 32 out of 66. 

In Mississippi, according to the Justice 
list, 84 of 148 districts still have steps to 
take. And civil rights lawyers say that others, 
not among the 84, neglected this year to 
take steps they were ordered to or agreed to. 

The administration indicated as much as 
a year ago that, in general, it would hold the 
South to a September, 1970, desegregation 
deadline. But at the same time it allowed 
and sought delays past September, 1969. 

It tightened its position in the wake of the 
Supreme Court's impatient October desegre- 
gation-at-once decree, a decree it had sought 
to ward off. 

Last December, while still uring the Su- 
preme Court not to require desegregation in 
the middle of the school year, the Justice 
Department pledged to “focus its resources 
toward making (a September, 1970) deadline 
a reality.” 

In March, President Nixon told the South 
that ‘deliberate racial segregation of pupils 
by official action is unlawful ...and... 
must be eliminated at once.” 

Several days later, Leonard, chief of the 
Justice Department’s Civil Rights Division, 
said the administration would make one last 
overture to holdout districts in the South, 
then file suits. 

Where there were enough segregated dis- 
tricts left in any state to warrant it, the suits 
would be statewide, he said, like one the 
department filed in Georgia last year. 


TALKS CONDUCTED 


In the weeks since, administration repre- 
sentatives—Leonard, Robert C. Mardian, staff 
director for Vice President Agnew’s Cabinet 
committee on desegregation, and others— 
have gone into five states to talk terms with 
holdout school boards. 

In one state, Arkansas, 23 of 32 such dis- 
tricts have since submitted acceptable de- 
segregation plans, according to HEW officials. 

Fewer districts have come forward so far 
in South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida and 
North Carolina. 

Leonard said decisions about whether to 
file statewide suits or take some other tack 
will be made next week. 

The threatened statewide suits would apply 
to districts that have not been taken to court 
and have refused to come to terms with HEW. 
Among these are the districts that have had 
their federal funds cut off by HEW and have 
still balked at compliance. 

In addition, the Justice Department must 
deal with some districts that are under court 
orders that don’t require complete desegre- 
gation by this fall. Leonard said this week 
simply that they, too, would be dealt with. 
He did not elaborate. 

The administration’s firmness in recent 
weeks has brought grudging praise from 
some desegregation advocates, and caused 
consternation among some Southerners still 
hopeful of reprieves. 

Leonard made a stir on his trip to South 
Carolina when he said publicly that the 
September, 1970, deadline was firm and free- 
dom-of-choice was out, 

Rilling, the HEW enforcer who quit, is still 
somewhat skeptical, but he remarks: “It’s 
late in the year, and they're still talking 
tough. I don’t see the political deals I saw 
last year. They deserve some credit.” 

Some doubts remain, however. 
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The main unanswered question is what 
the Justice Department will do about its 
threatened statewide and other suits. 

Though Leonard disputes it, some critics 
say there is too little time left to bring suc- 
cessful suits, work out desegregation plans 
for all the remaining districts and put the 
plans into effect by September. 

POLITICAL PRESSURE 

They note, too, that there are strong po- 
litical pressures against statewide suits. In 
South Carolina, where Rep, Albert W. Wat- 
son is running for governor, a statewide de- 
segregation suit by his own Republican ad- 
ministration would be an embarrassment. 

Leonard notes that “there is a lot of psy- 
chology to everybody having to do it (de- 
segrate) at the same time.” 

His critics agree, and are fearful that a 
letup anywhere would do harm all across the 
South. 

Leon E. Panetta, ousted in February as 
director of HEW’s Office for Civil Rights be- 
cause of his outspokenness on the desegre- 
gation issue, agrees that “there’s no ques- 
tion there’s going to be a lot of districts 
coming in this fall. 

“But it’s not all locked up,” he says. “In 
in the end, it’s whether Leonard is prepared 
to bring the suits in these other districts. 

“You could have a massive compliance. And 
you could also haye a massive cave-in.” 

Leonard is predicting compliance. 

It will be, he says, “a pretty massive trans- 
formation ... brought about in spite of a 
lot of rhetoric problems we've had. 

“They'll be some sporadic problems here 
and there, but I don’t think in a violence 
sense. I think it will settle down.” 

Baton ROUGE, LA., 
May 11, 1970. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RaricK: I am writing 
to you because I feel that it is my duty as an 
American citizen to express myself, and since 
you are my Representative, I feel that you are 
the one to whom I should talk. 

I realize that there are citizens in this 
country that are entitled to “their rights.” 
My question to you is this, in order for these 
people to get their rights, must my rights be 
taken away from me? You don’t understand 
what I am saying. Well, you see, Mr, Rarick, 
I am a teacher in the parish of East Baton 
Rouge. I teach at Glen Oaks Junior High. 
The other day I was called into the main 
office to sign my transfer form that I didn’t 
want to sign. They even gave me a choice of 
three schools I could be transferred to. The 
only bad part about this was that they all 
had to be black schools. Oh! Yes! They gave 
me a choice, either say I would go or I would 
lose my job next year. Some choice, huh? So 
this is America? Is this what our forefathers 
fought England for? Undoubtedly, everything 
I taught my kids in American history were 
lies! 

The Federal] Government—let me restate 
that—the Supreme Court—says that there 
has to be 65% white teachers and 35% black 
teachers! Why? That's what I want to know. 
Why? So these 65% white Supreme Court 
judges and 35% blacks? When is the Su- 
preme Court going to rule that Congres has 
to be 65%-35%? 

You know, Mr. Rarick, I have stood back 
and I have watched and I have listened. Now, 
I am sick! In 1954 that colored lady said, “I 
was tired and I didn’t feel like going to the 
back of the bus!” Well, Congressman Rarick, 
Iam tired and I don’t want to go to a school 
that Iam forced to go to. Do I have any legal 
rights that I can stand on. If so, please write 
and let me know. I feel I am being dis- 
criminated against. 

Now I have another point I want to bring 
up. My kids and I (American History classes) 
figured that it takes around 535 men to make 
a law in this country. We also figured that 
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all it takes to make this law unconstitutional 
is “5” men. How in the world can this be? 

Then my kids say, “Mr. Messina why do 
the kids in the South have to be moved and 
the kids in the North don't? Was I right in 
saying that there is not one Southern judge 
on the Supreme Court and that the Supreme 
Court is prejudiced? Why aren’t they going 
to bus 100,000 Negro children out of Har- 
lem? Why isn’t Los Angeles, California be- 
ing required to transfer teachers and stu- 
dents? Is it because the South is a “Scape 
Goat?” Does the Supreme Court say, “Let’s 
try it on the South first. They are noth- 
ing!" My kids ask me these questions all 
the time; And I just quite don’t know how 
to answer them. This will surprise you, but, 
my colored kids want to know why also! 

Congressman Rarick you may think after 
you read this letter than I am a psychotic, 
but I promise you I am not. I also promise 
you that I am serious when I ask you, what 
rights do I have in regards to my transfer. 
Can they force me to go where I don’t want 
to go? Could I bring this to Court? 

My students asked me when the Civil War 
ended and I told them that it hadn't; I told 
them that it was still being fought in Con- 
gress and that the South was still getting 
beat. 

But I told them that some day the people 
are going to wake up before it is too late. 

I would appreciate it if you would answer 
my letter because I am greatly concerned 
about my future. 

Thank you, 
WAYNE N. MESSINA. 

P.S.—I am 23 years old. I graduated from 
Nicholls State College in Thibodaux, La. I 
have lived in Baton Rouge all my life. I am 
also a registered voter. My major in college 
was American History and my minor is 
Speech. I have also been accepted for grad- 
uate school at Nicholls. 


Q1C. FRANCIS LoPICCOLO—SHIP- 
MATE TO 5,000 VIETNAMESE 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
debted to my good friend, Robert W. 
Nolan, the national executive secretary 
of the Fleet Reserve Association, for 
bringing to my attention the outstanding 
contribution to the pacification program 
in South Vietnam made by Qic. Francis 
LoPiccolo. 

This young Navy man has, almost 
singlehandedly, enabled over 5,000 Viet- 
namese to overcome the constant fear of 
the Vietcong and establish relatively nor- 
mal lives. He has been responsible for the 
construction of two new towns in what 
was. once nothing but Mekong Delta 
swampland. Through his efforts, the 
towns of Tran Hung Dao I and II now 
have permanent and semipermanent 
homes, businesses, medical facilities, and 
a stability never before present in this 
area of South Vietnam. 

The results have been beneficial to 
both the local populace and the Vietnam- 
ese and U.S. Governments. The people of 
this area are now over 98 percent anti- 
VC and have a sense of gratitude and 
respect for the country which can pro- 
duce such outstanding individuals as 
Petty Officer LoPiccolo. 
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Petty Officer LoPiccolo’s story is an ex- 
ample of what one man can do for his 
country and for the people of South 
Vietnam. 

The Navy term “shipmate” not only 
denotes personnel serving together, but 
also a spirit of mutual responsibility and 
interdependence. It is a term utilized 
with the highest respect for a man upon 
whom his shipmates can rely for aid, 
comfort, and protection in times of crises. 
In this respect, Petty Officer LoPiccolo 
can be termed a shipmate to the Viet- 
namese people in the Mekong Delta 
villages. 

Petty Officer LoPicollo is from Water- 
loo, N.Y. 


RESPONSIBLE ENFORCEMENT OF 
LAW IS NOT REPRESSION 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, if our sys- 
tem is going to stand the stress and 
strain of polarization—of extreme differ- 
ences in view, opinion, conviction, and 
dedication between citizens—it must de- 
vote itself anew to the principle of major- 
ity rule. This principle is simple—the 
majority vote results in rules and regula- 
tions that are to be adhered to by both 
majority and minority and until and un- 
less changed—also by vote in the demo- 
cratic process, and not by violence or 
anarchy. 

Somewhere along the line and the 
sooner the better, it must be realized in 
this country that responsible enforce- 
ment of the rules and regulations of so- 
ciety is not repression, You just do not— 
and may not—go around in this country 
breaking down doors, throwing rocks, de- 
stroying property, forcibly breaking up 
the democratic processes of government, 
forcibly taking over the offices of Cabinet 
Secretaries or throwing pies at Commis- 
sioners. Those who do this willfully and 
deliberately must be penalized. It is the 
continuing obligation of the Department 
of Justice—of the various U.S. district 
attorneys around the country—and of 
local prosecuting officials at the State 
level to take judicial notice of this con- 
duct and to file the necessary complaints 
forthwith on their own initiative. 

It is also the continuing obligation of 
various public officers whose prerogatives 
have been so outrageously violated by 
patent punks not to take such things 
lying down. It is not a good public exam- 
ple. In this connection I recommend 
reading the distinguished Columnist 
James J. Kilpatrick’s recent column in 
the Washington Star entitled “Eat the 
Tossed Pie ... and Be Sure to Tip”: 

EAT THE TossED Pre... AND BE SURE TO Tip 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

A couple of years back—perhaps it was 
more than that—Bill Buckley wrote a de- 
lightful little essay in which he rued our lost 
capacity for outrage. I am not feeling so de- 


lightful just now, but I mark his remon- 
strance anyhow. 


My erudite friend noted, for example, the 
reluctance of the humblest diner in the 
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humblest hash-house to complain of bad 
service: The food arrives both cold and 
tough; the waitress slops it down with a 
sneer; the customer says not one word, and 
he leaves the usual tip. The commuter train 
is 15 degrees too hot or 10 degrees too cold; 
the cowed passengers sweat or shiver, de- 
pending on the season, but they are in- 
hibited from speaking out. 

All of us know what Mr, Buckley meant. 
All of us have experienced the rude clerk, 
the insolent mechanic, the reckless driver of 
a cab; and we are their captives. We will 
not make a scene. We are prisoners, if you 
please, of manners. We are patsies. 

Reading the Washington papers, a few 
nights ago, one recalled the Buckley re- 
proach. It is just as he said; but the cap- 
tivity grows worse. 

There in the papers was a report of the 
visit of Kingman Brewster, president of Yale. 
Mr. Brewster’s message to the Congress, ever 
so slightly simplified, was this: Surrender. 
Quit. Give in. If we fail to give the hard-core 
students everything they demand, he ap- 
peared to be saying, the brutes will burn 
the country down. Can we let a thing like 
that happen? No. So sign here. And leave & 
tip. 

I was in Kansas City on Thursday, and 
picked up the morning Times. There was an 
article over the byline of Arnold Toynbee, 
explaining the vileness of the United States 
of America. We are everywhere feared and 
hated, he said. Let me quote: 

“Would I rather be a Vietnamese who was 
being ‘saved’ by the American army, or be & 
Czech who was being ‘sayed’ by the Russian 
army? Of course I would rather be the 
Czech.” 

Of course, Mr. Toynbee, in the awful al- 
ternative, would rather be Red than dead. 
He would surrender his freedoms before he 
would defend them. If his statement means 
anything, that is precisely what it means: 
Don't talk back to the waiter. Tip him. It 
is ungentlemanly—it might soil one’s coat— 
to fight for so small a thing as freedom. 
Tyranny is no more than inferior gravy. Mr. 
Toynbee would rather be the Czech. Of 
course. 

The ed historian is not alone. 
I fly back to Washington Thursday night, 
dump the dirty shirts, and pick up the pa- 
pers. A gang of insolent bums, it appears 
have occupied the office of Welfare Secretary 
Finch. They broke in without notice or invi- 
tation, ousted him from his chair, put their 
feet on his desk, and proceeded to belabor 
him with three hours of abuse. 

How did Mr. Finch react? He was calm. 
He never raised his voice. His visitors were 
shouting obscenities at him. He took a chair 
to one side; he attempted to reason with the 
intruders. As any child might have imagined, 
the intruders refused to be reasoned with. 
They cursed him until they wearied of the 
fun; they sat there all day, and finally, late 
in the afternoon, they negotiated the terms 
of cheap arrest and swaggered into paddy 
wagons belatedly summoned to the scene. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Commission on 
Obscenity and Pornography had been holding 
a public hearing. A 28-year-old witness by 
the name of Thomas K. Forcade, coordinator 
of the obscene Underground Press Syndicate, 
turned up, spouting obscenities, and con- 
cluded his testimony by hurling a whipped 
cream pie into the face of one of the com- 
mission members. Two policemen watched, 
uncertain, paralyzed, wondering what to do. 
The commission member, Dr. Otto N. Lar- 
sen, professor of sociology at the University 
of Washington, apologized for being in front 
of the pie. He made no move to have Forcade 
arrested. He ate the pie off his vest; and 
he tipped. 

There are times, honest to Pete, when 
some of us long for George Wallace: “The 
next pointed-headed demonstrator,” he said, 
“who lies down in front of my car...” 
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When a cabinet secretary and a federal com- 
mission member quiver like so much lemon 
Jello before outrageous insolence, they do 
not achieve communication or promote rec- 
onciliation. They invite further outrage. 
Lord, I am minded to pray, forgive us our 
dishmops; they know not what they do. 


FORMER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
ADVOCATES SETTING A DEFINITE 
DATE FOR VIETNAM WITH- 
DRAWAL 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been many good arguments made for an 
immediate withdrawal from Vietnam 
ending by a definite time. These have 
come not only from experts on Southeast 
Asia in our great universities but also 
from men who have a very strong con- 
tact with the actual functioning of our 
policy in Vietnam. 

One of these men who has worked 
most intimately with the problem is 
Clark Clifford. Mr. Clifford has had 
much to do with the new policy of dees- 
calation and withdrawal which began 
under President Johnson. 

A year ago Mr. Clifford created quite 
a stir when he advocated beginning 
withdrawal from Vietnam. At that time 
President Nixon said he hoped to better 
the timetable set by Mr. Clifford. 

Mr. Clifford argues in Life magazine 
that the only solution to Vietnam is to 
set a withdrawal date and get out. I in- 
clude it here as a document which every- 
one should read: 

Ser a Date IN VIETNAM: STICK TO Ir— 

Ger OUT 
(By Clark Clifford) 

On the evening of April 30, I heard Presi- 
dent Nixon inform the American people that 
in order to “avoid a wider war” and “keep 
the casualties of our brave men in Vietnam 
at an absolute minimum,” he had ordered 
American troops to invade Cambodia. 

My mind went back to a day in April 1961 
when I received a telephone call from Presi- 
dent Kennedy. He asked me to come to the 
White House to discuss the Bay of Pigs dis- 
aster which had just occurred. He was 
agitated and deadly serious. 

I shall never forget his words: “I have 
made a tragic mistake. Not only were our 
facts in error, but our policy was wrong 
because the premises on which it was built 
were wrong.” 

These words of President Kennedy apply 
with startling accuracy to President Nixon's 
decision to invade Cambodia. Unfortunately, 
it is clear that President Nixon's action is 
an infinitely greater mistake than President 
Kennedy’s, because more than 400,000 Amer- 
ican boys remain involved in Vietnam, and 
far greater damage has already been done 
to our nation, both at home and abroad. 

Like most Americans, I welcomed Presi- 
dent Nixon’s promises to end the Vietnam 
war and bring our boys home. Like most 
Americans, I applauded the President’s ac- 
tion in withdrawing 115,000 of our 
so far, and have noted his intention, with 
some qualifications, to withdraw 150,000 
more in the next 12 months. Like most 
Americans, my sincere inclination is to sup- 
port our President in times of crisis. 

However, I cannot remain silent in the face 
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of his reckless decision to send troops to 
Cambodia, continuing a course of action 
which I believe to be dangerous to the wel- 
fare of our nation. It is my opinion that 
President Nixon is taking our nation down 
a road that is leading us more deeply into 
Vietnam rather than taking us out. 

George Santayana once said: “Those who 
cannot remember the past are condemned to 
repeat it.” In my personal experience with 
the war in Vietnam, I have learned certain 
basic and important lessons. It has been my 
hope that the present administration would 
study the past and determine not to repeat 
certain actions previously taken. 

However, I must express the deepest con- 
cern that it is now apparent that President 
Nixon has not grasped these vital lessons 
which seem so blazingly clear as we look 
back at the last five years of our substantial 
participation in the Vietnam conflict. 


DOMINO THEORY FALLS 


I have learned three fundamental] lessons 
from my personal experience with Vietnam 
and I shall present them in this article. I 
shall then discuss how these lessons apply to 
the Cambodian situation. Finally, I will sug- 
gest a specific plan for our extrication from 
Vietnam. 

The national security of the United States 
is not involved in Vietnam, nor does our na- 
tional interest in the area warrant our con- 
tinued military presence there. 

The basis of our original participation in 
the conflict in Vietnam was the general ac- 
ceptance of the so-called “domino theory.” If 
South Vietnam were permitted to fall, then 
other nations of Southeast Asia, and possi- 
bly even in the Asian subcontinent, might 
topple, one after the other. If this occurred, 
it was alleged, the national security of the 
United States would be adversely affected. 
At one time, I accepted the reasonableness 
of this theory, but my own personal experi- 
ence has led me to the conclusion that it is 
now unsound, 

One of the major reasons for the change 
in my own thinking has been the attitude, 
evidenced over the last five years, of the 
nations in Asia that would be most seriously 
affected if the domino theory were applica- 
ble. These nations are infinitely better ac- 
quainted with the political, military and 
diplomatic facts of life in that part of the 
world, for they have lived with them for 
hundreds of years. As one looks at the map 
of the area, it is interesting to fan out from 
South Vietnam and ascertain the number 
of troops that these countries have sent to 
help South Vietnam because, in the final 
analysis, that is the most accurate test of 
the degree of their concern. 

Burma, Laos and Cambodia, to the west, 
have sent no troops to South Vietnam. Singa- 
pore and Malaysia have sent no troops, while 
Thailand has sent only token forces. 

The Philippines have sent no combat 
troops. The personnel of the engineering 
units and hospital corps it did send have been 
largely withdrawn. Indonesia, India and 
Pakistan have sent no troops. 

These are the closest dominoes, and should 
be the first to fall. 

As far as Laos and Cambodia are concerned, 
their behavior hardly justifies any sacrifice of 
American lives or treasure on their behalf. 
The situation existing in these countries is 
incredibly sleazy, and should be known and 
understood by all Americans. 

Most of the men and materiel of war used 
to fight against American forces in South 
Vietnam come down the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
through Laos. Is Laos prepared to make any 
sacrifice to prevent the use of the trail? Cer- 
tainly not! In fact, the exact opposite is the 
case. On March 6, 1970, Souvanna Phouma, 
prime minister of Laos, had a press confer- 
ence and said: 

“I told the ambassador from North Viet- 
nam last year that we will accept the use of 
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the trail by North Vietnamese troops with the 
condition that those troops withdraw from 
the important regions of Laos.” 

While American pilots, on a sharply esca- 
lated basis, are fighting and dying in support 
of Laotian forces engaged with Communist 
troops, the ruler of Laos suggests a deal that 
would permit the North Vietnamese free use 
of the trail through Laos to transport troops, 

and ammunition to kill Americans in 
South Vietnam. 

In Cambodia, for years, enemy supplies 
have come into the port of Sihanoukville and 
have been transported across Cambodia into 
South Vietnam, to be used against American 
forces. 

Laos and Cambodia have not been prepared 
to jeopardize their own interests to prevent 
North Vietnam from conquering the South. 
In fact, at least until Sihanouk’s recent fall, 
both countries have been helping the North 
Vietnamese, and maneuvering to make their 
own deals. The United States has become in- 
volved in the age-old intrigue and chicanery 
that are traditional in the area. 

I feel strongly that we have met, many 
times over, any obligation or commitment 
that we had in that part of the world, and 
I believe that the developments of the last 
five years should persuade us that the time 
has come to disengage in Southeast Asia 
and bring Our men home. 

I believe most Americans agree, but from 
what he says and does, President Nixon con- 
tinues grossly to exaggerate Vietnam's im- 
portance to our national security. 


NIXON AND VIETNAM 


In giving thought and study to this enig- 
ma, I have reached the conclusion that Pres- 
ident Nixon has a curious obsession about 
Vietnam and Southeast Asia. Back in 1954, 
in a speech to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors in the East Room of the White 
House, then Vice President Nixon said: “If 
in order to avoid further Communist expan- 
sion in Asia and particularly in Indochina, 
if in order to avoid it we must take the risk 
now of putting American boys in... I 
personally would support such a decision.” 
This is particularly startling because Mr. 
Nixon was recommending that we send Amer- 
ican troops into Indochina to help the French 
who were engaged in war there to retain their 
colonial territories. 

In 1965, President Nixon, then a private 
citizen, wrote a letter to the New York 
Times. In that letter, he declared that “vic- 
tory for the Vietcong .. would mean ul- 
timately the destruction of freedom of speech 
for all men for all time, not only in Asia, 
but in the United States as well.” In his 
speech of Nov. 3, 1969 he referred to the 
“great stakes involved in Vietnam,” and as- 
serted that they were no less than the main- 
tenance of the peace “in the Middle East, in 
Berlin, eventually even in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 

I want very much for the President of the 
United States to be wise, mature and to ex- 
ercise good judgment, but a statement of 
this kind shakes my confidence to its very 
core. I cannot remain silent when President 
Nixon acts as though he believes that a cer- 
tain political result in a small underdeveloped 
country of 18 million persons in Southeast 
Asia is somehow crucial to “the future of 
peace and freedom in America and in the 
world.” 

I have learned these past years that the 
war in Vietnam is a local war arising out 
of the particular political conditions exist- 
ing in Southeast Asia. I consider it a delu- 
sion to suggest that the war in Vietnam is 
part of a worldwide program of Communist 
aggression. 

President Nixon continually argues that 
we must fight in Vietnam now to avoid “a 
bigger war or surrender later.” But it is clear 
to me that the only real danger of a “bigger 
war” would come from the continued escala- 
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tion of the rapidly widening conflict in Indo- 
china, 

We cannot win a military victory in South 
Vietnam, and we must, therefore, cease try- 
ing to do so. 

The goal of winning a military victory in 
South Vietnam has proved to be a will-o'- 
the-wisp that has led us from one military 
adventure to another. I have reached the 
clear conclusion that we are not winning 
such a victory, nor can we win it in the 
future. 

Certain restraints have been placed upon 
our military activity by the political realities 
that exist. We have been unwilling to invade 
North Vietnam, or to engage in indiscrimi- 
nate bombing or mining of its harbors. As a 
result, we have been occupied in the most 
difficult type of guerilla war and probably 
what is the most difficult terrain in which to 
fight. Our enormous firepower and our air- 
power are seriously limited and restricted by 
the fact that most of the fighting takes place 
in the deepest jungles in Southeast Asia. 

In warfare, a nation has three major goals. 
The first is to kill as many of the enemy as 
possible on the field of battle. The second is 
to destroy the enemy’s war-making potential, 
and the third is to seize and hold enemy ter- 
ritory. In the present conflict, a substantial 
number of the enemy have been killed but 
the troops from the North continue to come 
down in an uninterrupted flow. The enemy 
is well armed, well equipped and well trained, 
and is expert in guerrilla warfare. And Hanoi 
has made clear beyond any reasonable doubt 
its willingness and ability to accept substan- 
tial casualties for as long as necessary. 

As to the second goal, we have been un- 
successful because we are wholly unable to 
destroy the enemy’s war-making potential. 
The factories turning out guns, rockets, mor- 
tars and the materiel of war are not located 
in North Vietnam, but in Red China and the 
Soviet Union. We cannot destroy the factor- 
ies in those countries. We attempted instead 
to impede the flow of weapons into South 
Vietnam by a bombing campaign in the 
North. In my opinion, the results did not 
warrant the enormous cost to us. 

We have been no more succéssful in pur- 
suing the third goal of seizing and holding 
territory. The enemy does not operate along 
& battle line; his objective is not to hold ter- 
ritory. When we attack, the enemy yields, but 
he returns when we move out. 

In the pursuit of these goals, we have lost 
the lives of close to 45,000 Americans, had 
more than 275,000 wounded, spent over $125 
billion, lost close to 7,000 planes, and we 
have dropped more tonnage of bombs in this 
conflict than we did in World War II and 
the Korean War combined. 

Our problem in Vietnam is due not only 
to our inability to attain the military goals, 
despite our great effort, but to the fact that 
the struggle is basically a political one. The 
enemy continues to symbolize the forces of 
nationalism, The regime which we support 
is a narrowly based military dictatorship. 

President Nixon has repeatedly asserted 
that the only alternative to his Vietnamiza- 
tion program is the “defeat and humilia- 
tion” of the United States. He has announced 
his determination not to accept this “first 
defeat” in our nation's history. The Presi- 
dent’s view constitutes, in my opinion, a 
complete misreading of the nature of the 
conflict in South Vietnam, of our role and 
purpose there and of the American national 
interest. The alternatives in Vietnam are not 
military victory on the one hand, or defeat 
and humiliation on the other. We did not 
intervene to conquer North Vietnam, but 
solely to extend a shield for South Vietnam. 
We did not intervene to impose any partic- 
ular government on South Vietnam. The in- 
terests of the South Vietnamese people will 
be served and our objectives will be achieved 
by a realistic political settlement. A program 
for orderly disengagement will create the 
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conditions in which productive negotiations 
become possible. Such a program is the only 
way to peace, and peace in Southcast Asia 
is the only victory that we should seek. 

One of the deepest concerns I have about 
our present policy in Vietnam is that Presi- 
dent Nixon, while he proclaims his dedica- 
tion to a political settlement, by his actions 
still seeks to gain the military victory that 
cannot be won. 

We cannot continue to fight the war in 
Vietnam without doing serious and irrepara- 
ble injury to our own country. 

The effect of the war on the young people 
in the United States is a virulent one. They 
feel especially affected by the war because 
they are the ones who have to fight it. Many 
of them do not believe in it and they are at a 
loss to understand why they must fight 
and die in a remote corner of Southeast Asia 
when they know their country is in no peril 
whatsoever. One of the poisonous effects of 
the conflict is the disunity and bitterness, 
and in some instances violence, it has brought 
about in our country. 

The war has confused many Americans 
and has caused a continuing loss of confi- 
dence because the institutions of our gov- 
ernment have not dealt with the pressing 
problem of national priorities. Every do- 
mestic problem we have, including poverty, 
inadequate housing, crime, educational de- 
ficiencies, hunger and pollution is affected 
adversely by our participation in the Viet- 
nam war, and I do not believe these problems 
will be brought under control until we have 
disengaged from that conflict. 

The war is a major contributor to the in- 
flation that is hurting every citizen in our 
nation. We are also in the midst of a serious 
setback as far as business is concerned. The 
effect of the war on our economy is dra- 
matic. Almost immediately after our fool- 
hardy entry into Cambodia, the Dow-Jones 
industrial average declined over 19 points. 

What troubles me is that President Nixon 


continues to give priority to policy in Indo- 
china and to ignore its consequences at 
home. His actions are dividing the nation 
when we need desperately to be united and 
to devote our energies to our critical do- 
mestic problems. 


CAMBODIA WILL LENGTHEN THE WAR 


The Cambodian invasion ignores these 
three lessons. The President ordered up to 
20,000 American troops into Cambodia, and 
has now promised to have them out by July 
1. I know already, in my own mind, that the 
operation will achieve little. The enemy will 
fade into the jungles of Cambodia, which 
are just as impassable and impenetrable as 
those in Vietnam. Any military gains will be 
temporary and inconsequential. 

This is not an idle prognostication upon 
my part but is an opinion derived from past 
experience. Time and again in South Viet- 
nam, the recommendation was made that 
a sweep be conducted through the Ashau 
Valley on the grounds that a vital blow 
could be struck against enemy forces. Time 
and again, thousands of American troops 
would sweep through the valley and find 
practically no enemy soldiers. The same will 
happen in Cambodia. 

Also, there is a curious psychology I can- 
not understand that attaches importance to 
capturing territory even though it is held 
for a temporary period. A perfect illustration 
is Hamburger Hill. We drove the enemy off 
Hamburger Hill at great loss of life to our 
troops, and then later on withdrew. As soon 
as we pulled out, the enemy reoccupied 
Hamburger Hill and we went back and re- 
peated the process. I do not know who holds 
the hill today. I am sure it doesn’t matter. 

After the adventure is concluded and our 
troops have been pulled back to South Viet- 
nam, I predict the enemy will quickly reoc- 
cupy the areas that we have cleared. Even if 
the decision were made to remain in Cam- 
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bodia, then I predict the encmy will de- 
velop new bases and staging areas just out- 
side the perimeter of the area we occupy in 
Cambodia. In either event, the military ef- 
fect is negligible and not worth the effort. 

President Nixon, in his address to the na- 
tion of April 30, informed the American 
people that the invasion of Cambodia is in- 
dispensable to the withdrawal of our troops 
from South Vietnam, that it will serve the 
purpose of ending the war in Vietnam, that 
it will keep our casualties at a minimum, and 
that it will win a just peace. 

These contentions violate every lesson that 
we have learned in the last five years in 
Vietnam. The bitter experience of those 
years demonstrates clearly to me that our 
incursion into Cambodia will delay the with- 
drawal of our troops from South Vietnam 
because it spreads the war and intensifies it. 
This decision will not end the war, but will 
lengthen it because of the reactions of the 
enemy to this new development. It will not 
keep our casualties down but will increase 
them, not only because of the men killed in 
Cambodia but because of the increased level 
of combat which I predict will be the other 
side’s response in Vietnam. It will not 
achieve peace but will postpone it or de- 
stroy entirely the chances of obtaining it. 
Even though we pull out, the damage has 
been done, and the bankruptcy of our pres- 
ent Vietnamization program has been 
exposed. 

The thrust of President Nixon’s position in 
his speech of April 30 was that if we escalated 
our efforts into Cambodia, it would aid our 
program of Vietnamization. 

How unfortunate it is that President Nixon 
did not heed the congressional testimony of 
Secretary of State William P. Rogers when 
he testified on April 23, just one week be- 
fore the President spoke. Secretary Rogers 
said: 

“We have no incentive to escalate. Our 
whole incentive is to de-escalate. We recog- 
nize that if we escalate and get involved in 
Cambodia with our ground troops, that our 
whole program [Vietnamization] is de- 
feated.”’ 

I anticipate that in the period of the next 
few weeks glowing reports will tlow back 
from Vietnam regarding the outstanding 
success of the drive into Cambodia. Figures 
will be proudly presented showing the num- 
ber of tons of rice captured, bunkers and 
staging areas destroyed, substantial numbers 
of weapons and quantities of ammunition 
found, A determined effort will be made to 
portray the entire adventure as a success, 
even though no major engagements will have 
taken place and the number of enemy casual- 
ties will be woefully small. This has hap- 
pened time and time again, and our hopes 
have been raised only to be dashed by new 
enemy offensives. The capture of supplies 
and equipment, in the past, has been met 
by an increase in the supply of such equip- 
ment by the Soviet Union and China, with 
resulting increased flow down the pipeline 
from North Vietnam. 

A further worry I have is that this ill- 
advised move into Cambodia could create 
a whole new set of problems. The open viola- 
tion of Cambodian neutrality on the part of 
our troops could well constitute an open 
invitation to the North Vietnamese to expand 
their efforts further over Indochina on the 
pretext of defending independence. Our 
march into Cambodia now jeopardizes the 
ancient capitals of Phnom Penh and Vietiane. 
I do not have the prescience to visualize what 
may take place in this regard, but I know 
that we have greatly expanded the danger of 
the conflict spreading throughout Cambodia 
and Laos, and even further. 

Although I consider the attack on Cam- 
bodia to be fraught with the most sericus 
military consequences, I attach even greater 
danger to the diplomatic results that will 
flow from it. 
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Many of our friends around the world are 
shocked at this imprudent expansion of the 
conflict. They had hoped that they would 
see a contraction of the area of conflict and 
instead they learn, with deep apprehension, 
that it is being widened. The Cambodian ad- 
venture ignored the request of Foreign Min- 
ister Malik of Indonesia that no action be 
taken to extend arms support to Cambodia 
pending a regional conference to find ways 
of preserving that country’s neutrality. 

The decision appears to have been made 
so precipitately that the proper consideration 
was not given to the effect of the action on 
Communist China. The action was taken 
right after the recent conference of Com- 
munist representatives from China, Cam- 
bodia, Laos and North Vietnam. This con- 
ference ended with an agreement of mutual 
support and cooperation in combating Amer- 
ican and other enemy forces in Indochina. 

The predictable Soviet reaction was also 
apparently discounted. Premier Kosygin, on 
May 4, called a special news conference to 
warn of the worsening in Soviet-American 
relations. Mr. Kosygin stated that the Cam- 
bodian move raised serious doubts about 
President Nixon’s sincerity in seeking an “era 
of negotiation.” Mr. Kosygin went so far as 
to suggest that President Nixon’s statements 
could not be trusted. This does not mean 
that either China or Russia will intervene 
directly, but it does mean that they will give 
North Vietnam all the aid it needs to neu- 
tralize our action. 

Another unfortunate result of our action 
is to imperil the success of the strategic 
arms talks now being held in Vietnam. Mr. 
Kosygin stated that our actions put the So- 
viet Union on guard and decrease their con- 
fidence, without which it is difficult to con- 
duct negotiations. 

Domestically, the re-escalation of the war 
has gravely increased the disaffection of 
young Americans, and the disruption of our 
society. 

The active invasion dramatizes another 
facet of President Nixon's statements on the 
war which has caused me the deepest con- 
cern. In his speech of April 30, President 
Nixon again warned the North Vietnamese 
that, if they accelerated the fighting, he 
would take stern action in response. He has 
done this on at least four or five occasions 
and, in each instance, the enemy has re- 
sponded by some type of military action: I 
suggest that this is the road to utter chaos. 
While announcing the withdrawal of a lim- 
ited number of troops on the one hand, the 
President keeps threatening the enemy by 
assuring him that we are perfectly willing to 
raise the level of combat. This is not the path 
to peace, It is the path that will lead to more 
and more fighting and more and more dying. 


THREE POINTS TO VIETNAMIZE THE PEACE 


It is time now to end our participation in 
the war. We must begin the rapid, orderly, 
complete and scheduled withdrawal of 
United States forces from Indochina. 

President Nixon has described his program 
of Vietnamization as a plan for peace. I be- 
lieve, however, that it can never bring peace 
in Southeast Asia, and that it is, in fact, a 
formula for perpetual war. 

This war can only be ended by a political 
settlement. Nothing that the Administration 
is now doing holds any promise of bringing 
one about. And our present program for in- 
definite military presence in Vietnam makes 
such political settlement impossible. So long 
as our withdrawals are conditioned on the 
ability of the South Vietnamese to assume 
the combat burden, Hanoi cannot be expected 
to believe that we are genuinely interested 
in, or would even accept, the kind of politi- 
cal compromise that a peaceful settlement 
would require. The present Saigon govern- 
ment, on the other hand, will never make 
the necessary accommodations so long as it 
is secure in the belief that American forces 
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will remain in sufficient numbers to keep it 
in power. 

It seems clear that the Administration be- 
lieves it has proposed in Paris a genuine 
basis for compromise. In my opinion, how- 
ever, these proposals are not realistic, nor 
will they lead to any progress. 

Accordingly, what we need is a program 
that will Vietnamize the peace rather than 
prolong the war. In July 1969, in an article 
in the magazine Foreign Affairs, I recom- 
mended the definite, scheduled withdrawal 
of our ground combat forces from Vietnam 
by the end of 1970. I now propose to go fur- 
ther, and set a final date for our complete 
disengagement. Such final date might even 
be advanced if certain agreements are 
reached. The following is my specific three- 
point plan: 

1. Announce publicly that all U.S. forces 
are to be removed from any combat role any- 
where in Southeast Asia no later than Dec. 
31, 1970, and that all U.S. military personnel 
will be out of Indochina by the end of 1971, 
at the latest, provided only that arrange- 
ments have been made for the release of all 
U.S. prisoners of war. 

2. Move promptly to end B-52 attacks, all 
search-and-destroy missions, and all other 
offensive operations, except as necessary to 
protect the security of U.S. forces, as dis- 
engagement proceeds. 

8. Inform Hanoi and Saigon that we are 
prepared to negotiate an even more rapid 
withdrawal if the safety of our forces is 
assured by a cease-fire or other arrange- 
ment in South Vietnam, and if there is an 
understanding regarding the cessation of 
military pressures in Laos and Cambodia. 

President Nixon has maintained that, were 
he to announce a withdrawal schedule, Hanoi 
would lose all incentive to negotiate a settle- 
ment. It is abundantly clear, however, that 
Hanoi feels no incentive to negotiate at the 
present time. The President has also asserted 
that North Vietnam would then simply wait 
until our troops have been reduced in num- 
ber and launch attacks. But this potential 
exists whether a withdrawal program is an- 
nounced in advance, or simply in instal- 
ments. A third objection has been that the 
South Vietnamese forces may not be ready 
to assume the full combat burden and that 
a military conquest and bloodbath may en- 
sue. But our objective should be to establish 
the conditions that will lead, not to the con- 
tinued necessity for combat capability, but 
rather to a political compromise that will 
bring peace and stability to that troubled 
land. 

BLOODBATH 


On a number of occasions, President Nixon, 
in arguing that it would be improper for us 
to leave Vietnam now, has used the so-called 
“bloodbath” argument. He has suggested 
that the massacre of many South Vietnam- 
ese, including a million and a half Catholics 
who fied from the North, would occur when 
our forces withdrew. 

I find this position difficult to understand. 
In the first place, the figure of one million 
and a half Catholics who fleed to the South, 
referred to by President Nixon in his speech 
of Nov. 3, 1969, is incorrect. A study of this 
subject, published in 1956, by the South 
Vietnam Department of Education and the 
National Commission for UNESCO, discloses 
that the number is not 1.5 million but 754,- 
710. This is significant because the President 
overlooked the fact that there are still living 
in North Vietnam today approximately 800,- 
000 Catholics. There are also Catholics among 
the leadership of the National Liberation 
Front in South Vietnam. 

The President bases his claim of “blood- 
bath” on his charge that when the Commu- 
nists took over North Vietnam in 1954, they 
slaughtered thousands upon thousands of 
North Vietnamese. In fact, the records of 
the International Control Commission dis- 
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close that, in the two years following the 
armistice of 1954, only 19 complaints were 
filed covering political reprisals in all of 
North Vietnam. Later, in 1955 and 1956, a 
peasant revolt was harshly repressed and the 
best estimate is that 10,000 to 15,000 may 
have died. 

It is my firm belief that, when it becomes 
apparent that the Americans are in fact leav- 
ing, all parties seeking power in South Viet- 
nam will have a strong incentive to negotiate 
a compromise settlement. All will recognize 
that compromise is their one assurance of a 
share in political power. The contending fac- 
tions must now be aware that, in the ab- 
sence of compromise, they can look forward 
only to continued conflict and disruption. 
The need for peace must now be apparent to 
all but the very few whose power and profit 
depend on war. We should not forget that, 
in South Vietnam's election of 1967, and un- 
der circumstances that could hardly be de- 
scribed as favorable, a candidate advocating 
accommodation for the purpose of peace se- 
cured 17% of the votes counted, while the 
winning military ticket fell far short of a 
majority. 

The North Vietnamese negotiators have in- 
dicated their willingness to talk seriously if 
the United States declares the total and 
unconditional withdrawal of its troops from 
South Vietnam. Their suggestion of a six- 
month period for such withdrawal need not 
be accepted, but their acceptance of the 
principle should not be ignored. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN 


The obvious advantage of the three-point 
plan proposed herein is that it will specif- 
ically and unequivocally have all U.S. forces 
out of Indochina by the end of 1971 at the 
latest. It also frees the President from mili- 
tary pressure to slow or stop the withdrawal 
process. The plan takes account of the plight 
of the Americans now held captive and gives 
them and their families the hope of early 
release. No such hope can exist while the 
war continues and even intensifies. It offers 
also an immediate reduction in the level of 
violence throughout Vietnam. The ending of 
B-52 raids and search-and-destroy missions, 
so long as the other side does not act to 
jeopardize the security of our troops, will 
lower casualties and create a climate far 
more hospitable to the process of political 
settlement. This approach could serve to get 
negotiations started again, and as they pro- 
gress, this diminution in hostilities can de- 
velop into a complete cease-fire. 

The time has come for us to grasp the ini- 
tiative in making the necessary and vital 
decisions. President Nixon’s policy of mak- 
ing our withdrawal dependent on his three 
criteria is a grievous error. These criteria 
are: 1) the level of enemy activity; 2) prog- 
ress at the peace talks in Paris, and 3) the 
speed with which the South Vietnamese take 
over the fighting. Even a cursory study dis- 
closes that items one and two are controlled 
by Hanoi, while item three is controlled by 
Saigon. 

We should no longer allow our own per- 
ception of our own interests to be distorted 
or deflected by our apprehensions as to what 
may occur politically in Saigon. American 
national interests require American disen- 
gagement from South Vietnam. I am con- 
vinced that, as presently enunciated, the 
Nixon program will not bring this about. 

We should, instead, decide now to get out 
of Vietnam on a scheduled and orderly basis 
no later than the end of 1971. We should, at 
the same time, make known our readiness to 
negotiate a much earlier withdrawal and we 
should move now to scale down the level of 
violence. Only in this way can we achieve the 
peace that all Americans want, and that 
American military might can never win. 

The present policy must be changed. The 
only effective method to accomplish this is 
sustained pressure from the public. The 
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enormous upswing in antiwar sentiment, 
following the Cambodian transgression, must 
be maintained and strengthened and con- 
tinuously brought to the attention of our 
country’s leaders. 

The solution is within our hands—if we 
will but use it. 


CONGRESSIONAL REPORT TO NINTH 
DISTRICT RESIDENTS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 


WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN LEE H, 
HAMILTON 


The nation’s housing industry is in reces- 
sion. This acknowledgement comes from no 
less a source than the chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s Council of Economic Advisers. Other 
observers in the Capital are more pessimistic. 
They prefer words such as “crisis” and even 
“disaster” when describing the situation. 

In 1968, the Congress established a na- 
tional goal of 25 million homes and apart- 
ments over the following 10 years. We have 
failed to meet that goal by nearly half. In 
fact, we are shy by more than a million 
dwellings of keeping up with our population 
growth, and with housing losses from fire, 
nature and deterioration. 

Most Americans have a tendency to think 
of the housing crisis primarily as a big city 
problem. That is not entirely true. About 
half the substandard homes in this country 
are in rural areas where only about 30 per- 
cent of the population now resides. In In- 
diana, for example, an average of 50,000 new 
housing starts are needed each year to keep 
pace with the need. We have been averaging 
about 35,000 new starts, with about 20,000 in 
private homes. 

During the last two years, the price of new 
homes has risen almost twice as fast (at a 
rate of 7 percent) as the overall cost of liv- 
ing. The average new home now sells for 
$26,000, as compared to $20,000 four years 
ago. By another measurement, in 1953, a 
monthly mortgage payment of $98 would buy 
$20,000 worth of new housing. Today, that 
payment will buy only $12,800 worth of new 
housing. 

Obviously, inflation and tight money are 
major factors in the current housing di- 
lemma. Long-term interest rates from com- 
mercial institutions and from the FHA and 
VA have increased dramatically in recent 
years, and are not expected to come down in 
the very near future. Home mortgage funds 
from savings and loan institutions, mutual 
savings banks, life insurance companies and 
commercial banks have been cut back sharp- 
ly. Consequently, homebuilders are making 
fewer commitments for spring and summer 
work. 

Other factors are contributing to the 
problem, too, The housing industry faces a 
hodge-podge of building codes (some 8,300 
of them across the country) which make 
cost-cutting procedures such as in-place wir- 
ing and plumbing virtually impossible. Zon- 
ing and land-use plans also add to the prob- 
lem by restricting low and middle-cost 
homes, or by prohibiting apartments and 
home clusters in which savings on utilities 
could be realized. 

Land costs now account for 20 percent of 
new home costs, as compared to 10 percent 
in 1949. Increasing property taxes also con- 
tribute to rising home costs, as do expensive 
and outdated closing cost procedures, 
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This nation’s commitment to build 26 mil- 
lion new housing units, and to replace some 
11 million substandard homes, needs re- 
newed emphasis. Housing now accounts for 
3.5 percent of the gross national product. Ap- 
propriate allocation of resources could allow 
that share to be increased to 4.5 percent, at 
least. 

The demand for scarce money also must be 
dampened and more funds must be chan- 
neled into the housing market. The Fed 
could be authorized to purchase Federally- 
guaranteed mortgages to bring down interest 
rates. Steps also could be taken to increase 
investments in residential mortgages by var- 
ious private pension funds. Action of this 
sort would help bring back the funds which 
have been diverted into shorter-term, high- 
er yielding investments. 

The federal government could put more 
money into housing programs. State and 
local governments should reform property 
tax systems to provide incentives for home 
improvements, and zoning requirements to 
facilitate, rather than impair, construction 
of medium and low cost homes and high- 
density housing. National standards to super- 
sede local building codes may have to be 
considered to affect cost savings. 

As the cost of home construction has in- 
creased, factory homebuilders have been in- 
creasing their output. Prefabricated homes 
this year should account for nearly a third 
of all single-family dwellings built. Many 
money-saving procedures have been intro- 
duced by this industry, and these innova- 
tions should be expanded. The mobile home 
industry—a growing one in Indiana—has 
helped pioneer the modular dwelling con- 
cept, where pre-built apartment units are 
stacked into place at the building site. 

The housing problem is one of the most 
serious facing this country. Over the next 30 
years, we will have to build nearly as many 
homes as already exist, just to keep up. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION LEGIONS 
OF HONOR 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on May 29, 1970, the National Asso- 
ciation Legions of Honor elected John 
M. Gabel of Oakland, Calif., as their na- 
tional commander for the year 1970-71. 

The unanimous selection of Mr. Gabel 
is a tribute to his active participation 
and dedicated service during the 20 
years of his membership in the Legion 
of Honor. He has been the recipient of 
many awards for his outstanding civic 
contributions, including two citations of 
honor from the Legion of Honor, and a 
citation from the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. He also holds dual Masonic mem- 
bership and is a Master Mason in the 
Free and Accepted Masons in Marysville, 
Calif. 

Mr. Gabel served with distinction in 
World War II. He received the Bronze 
Star for Valor and the Purple Heart. 

I am happy to join with other Cali- 
fornians in congratulating Mr. John 
Gabel for his outstanding achievements 
in the past, and to wish him every suc- 
cess in his new position of national com- 
mander of the National Association Le- 
gions of Honor. 
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GENERAL DUCKETT NAMED 
PRESIDENT OF THE CITADEL 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most outstanding academic and 
military leaders of the Nation, Maj. Gen. 
James W. Duckett, has been named the 
new president of The Citadel, the Mili- 
tary College of South Carolina. General 
Duckett is richly deserving of this high 
honor as his great example of leadership 
has served as an inspiration to thou- 
sands of young men privileged to attend 
The Citadel. South Carolinians are jus- 
tifiably proud of the tremendous role 
that The Citadel has played in the his- 
tory of our country, and it is reassuring 
to know that General Duckett will now 
be at the helm of this famous institu- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the very high 
esteem with which General Duckett is 
held, as a part of my remarks I include 
two articles and an editorial from the 
Charleston, S.C., News and Courier about 
his appointment, as follows: 

GENERAL DUCKETT NAMED CITADEL PRESIDENT 
(By Betty Walker) 

Maj. Gen. James W. Duckett has been 
named new president of The Citadel, the 
Military College of South Carolina, effective 
Sept. 1. 

Duckett will succeed Gen. Hugh P, Harris, 
who has served as president since 1965. 

Col. John M. J. Holliday, chairman of The 
Citadel Board of Visitors, made the an- 
mouncement after a board meeting late 
Thursday. 

Duckett will be the first Citadel president 
to hold an earned doctoral degree. He was a 
1932 honor graduate of The Citadel and 
earned his masters at the University of 
Georgia and doctorate at the University of 
North Carolina. 

The president-elect joined the faculty of 
The Citadel in 1934 in the chemistry depart- 
ment. He remained until 1941 when he went 
on active duty with the Army Chemical 
Corps, returning to The Citadel in 1946 as 
professor of organic chemistry. 

Since 1954, Duckett has served as head of 
the education department registrar, dean of 
admissions, administrative dean, dean of the 
college and vice president of The Citadel. 

Duckett is a member of the committee on 
accreditation of the commission on colleges 
of the Southern Assn. of Colleges and 
Schools. He has worked closely with S. O. 
Commissioner on Higher Education Dr. 
James A. Morris in developing a consortium 
of higher education institutions in the Low- 
country. 

He has served on the board of trustees 
for Porter-Gaud, as president of the S. C. 
Assn. of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers, as secretary-treasurer of the 
Assn. of Citadel Men. 

Duckett is also closely associated with 
Citadel athletics, and served as captain of 
the tennis team when he was a cadet, 

He is a past president of the Charleston 
Lions Club and past warden of Grace Episco- 
pal Church. 

U.S. Rep. L. Mendel Rivers, who learned 
Thursday in Washington of Duckett’s selec- 
tion, congratulated the board on its choice 
and called Duckett “a great South Caro- 
linian and a great American.” 

“One of my most cherished possessions is 
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an honorary degree from The Citadel,” 

ivers said, “I have more than a passing in- 
terest in the school’s welfare and this cer- 
tainly delights me. Jim Duckett will keep up 
the momentum begun under Gen. Clark and 
continued under Gen. Harris. I pledge him 
my vigorous assistance if he should ever need 
it. He wil! be a great one.” 

Duckett is listed in Who’s Who in America 
and in several regional Who's Who publica- 
tions. He is a member of the American 
Chemical Society, S. C. Academy of Science, 
several honorary research and scientific fra- 
ternities and the German Friendly Society. 

He earned the Legion of Merit and the 
Army Commendation Medal for his service 
in World War II, holding command and 
staff positions here and overseas, He left 
active duty as a lieutenant colonel and was 
promoted to colonel while in the Army 
Reserve. 

As faculty member of The Citadel, he is 
a member of the South Carolina Militia. He 
was promoted to brigadier general in the 
militia in 1963 and to major general in 
1966. 

Duckett, a Greenwood, S.C., native, is 
married to the former Gertrude Hass of 
Charleston. The Ducketts have two married 
daughters, and a son, James W. Duckett, Jr., 
who is a sophomore at West Point. 

Harris, the current president of The 
Citadel, was praised by board chairman Holli- 
day for his contributions to the college in 
his five years’ service. Harris had indicated 
his desire to serve for five years at the time 
he accepted the post, and more than two 
years ago, recommended a long range plan 
be devised to smooth transition for his suc- 
cessor. 

Harris had set a deadline of July, 1972 for 
his retirement. 

Harris said: “I think Gen. Duckett, with 
all the years he has given The Citadel, has 
earned every honor he can ever be given by 
the Board of Visitors.” 

“I am pleased he was named president. He 
has always had my support and he knows 
it.” 

Harris said he will be devoting more time 
to other interests as he leaves The Citadel. 

“I will have a little more time to think, 
study, travel, work in civic activities, educa- 
tion and conservation, I am not going to 
retire in the sense most people think of 
retirement,” he said. “We plan to stay in 
this area.” 

Harris said he and his wife hope to spend 
some time this summer at their lodge in 
Newfoundiand and, when they return, will be 
sharing their time between a home on Lake 
Moultrie and their town house. 
New CITADEL PRESIDENT WORKED 

THE Top” 


(By William L. Walker, Jr.) 


The telephone jingled constantly in the 
home of Maj. Gen. James W, Duckett as 
friends and associates called to congratu- 
late the 1932 Citadel graduate on his ap- 
pointment to the presidency of the military 
college. 

As Mrs. Duckett handled the myriad calls 
and occasional visitors, Gen. Duckett sat 
quietly in his living room and talked briefiy 
with a reporter. 

“Being president of The Citadel has been 
one of my ambitions,” he said, “There is no 
doubt about it. 

“Anything I do, I work toward the top.” 

His record will attest to that point. 

He holds masters and doctors degrees; he 
owns medals for distinguished service in 
World War II; he has served as educator and 
administrator and has been a leader in civic 
and religious activities. 

Gen. Duckett said Thursday he does not 
doubt his ability to run The Citadel, and 
apparently those who have worked with him 
feel the same way. 


“TOWARD 
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A member of the administrative staff 
who has known Gen. Duckett for 11 years 
summed up his abilities in one sentence. 

“His principal attributes are a keen insight 
into people, the ability to appraise their 
capabilities and to lead in bringing them to 
bear on accomplishing a goal.” 

The president-elect said one of his goals 
is to expand the college’s program of mili- 
tary education. 

“We have one of the finest Army and Air 
ROTC units at The Citadel, and one of my 
ambitions is to have an all-military estab- 
lishment which will include Navy ROTC,” 
he said. 

He indicated he would seek the assistance 
of Rep. L. Mendel Rivers and Sens. Strom 
Thurmond and Ernest F. Hollings in achiev- 
ing this goal. 

He spoke with pride of the college's aca- 
demic program, especially the science fa- 
cilities, and said he expects The Citadel to 
work closely with other local colleges in the 
future. 

With college strife so commonplace today, 
Gen. Duckett was asked if he could foresee 
similar turmoil for The Citadel in the years 
ahead, 

He answered with a story about a meeting 
of university officials which he recently at- 
tended at the University of Virginia. 

The dean of students at the University of 
Georgia was called back to Georgia to cope 
with campus disruption. 

“What do you do about this sort of thing 
at The Citadel?” the Georgia administrator 
asked Gen. Duckett. 

“We have a riot every Friday afternoon at 
4:30,” Gen. Duckett replied. “Our boys shoot 
their guns and cannons and get the rioting 
out of their systems for a week.” 

On a more serious note, Gen. Duckett said 
Thursday he feels The Citadel will never 
experience rioting “as long as we have the 
proper perspective for the military institu- 
tion.” 


CITADEL PRESIDENCY 


Appointment of Maj. Gen. James W. 
Duckett, vice president of The Citadel, to 
succeed Gen. Hugh P. Harris as president 
next fall assures continuity at a cherished 
South Carolina educational institution. Gen. 
Duckett joined The Citadel faculty in 1934 
and has served there continuously except 
while on active duty with the U.S. Army dur- 
ing World War II. 

Some time ago, Gen. Harris notified The 
Citadel Board of Visitors that he would retire 
as soon as a successor was selected. While 
we are confident that Gen, Duckett will carry 
on in a highly successful fashion, we also 
regret the departure of Gen. Harris from a 
post in which he has served with distinction 
since 1965. Gen. Harris’ splendid record as a 
general officer well qualified him for his post 
at The Citadel. He is a distinguished soldier 
and real leader and will be greatly missed. 
We also want to pay tribute to Mrs. Harris 
whose charm and friendliness have been 
important assets to The Citadel. We wish 
both Gen. and Mrs. Harris much happiness 
after they end their tour at The Citadel. 

Gen. Duckett will take charge of an in- 
stitution he knows very well. It is doing a 
first-class job in shaping the minds and 
character of the young men enrolled. The col- 
lege also is providing educational opportu- 
nities for veterans and students in evening 
classes. The heart of The Citadel, however, is 
the Cadet Corps. This Corps is schooled in 
the same virtues as the Corps at West Point, 
namely in duty, honor, and courage. The 
country, especially in these confused times, 
very much needs the special training given 
to Citadel cadets. We believe that the mili- 
tary education offered at The Citadel is a 
vital part of South Carolina’s overall educa- 
tional program. We congratulate Gen. Duck- 
ett and wish him well in carrying on an im- 
portant and useful educational task. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
NEW DRUG LEGISLATION 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. DADDARIO: Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join with my colleague, Mr. 
Witson of California, in cosponsoring a 
critical piece of legislation. The Federal 
Drug Abuse and Drug Dependence Pre- 
vention, Treatment, and Rehabilitation 
Act of 1970 is an effort to attack, in a 
positive fashion, one of the most urgent 
problems in the Nation. 

The magnitude of the problem is no 
longer contested. President Nixon has 
reported that— 

Between the years of 1960 and 1967, 
juvenile arrests involving the use of drugs 
rose by almost 800 percent; half of those 
now being arrested for the illicit use of nar- 
cotics are under 21 years of age. New York 
City alone has records of some 40,000 heroin 
addicts, and the number rises between 7,000 
and 9,000 a year. These statistics are only 
the tip of an iceberg whose dimensions we 
can only surmise. 


The dimension of the problem is also 
reflected by Government health author- 
ities who estimate that there are 100,000 
to 125,000 active narcotic abusers in the 
United States. 

And we are paying a steep price for 
this problem. The relationship between 
drugs and serious crime is direct. In the 
Washington Metropolitan area alone 
one-half to three-quarters of the serious 
crime is drug-related. This crime costs 
the citizen of the area nearly $30,000,000 
a year. 

But the cost of crime is only part of the 
cost. It is estimated that the total of 
involuntary social costs of narcotic drug 
abuse alone amounts to $541 million per 
year. 

Recognizing these costs, we can be 
nothing but horrified at the greatest cost 
of all—the millions of human lives which 
are reduced to only marginal levels by 
this sickness. 

If we are to arrest drug addiction in 
America we must do more than appropri- 
ate huge amounts for the punishment of 
the abuser. We must recognize the root of 
the problem and make maximum efforts 
to not only punish, but to prevent and 
cure also. H.R. 16386 moves us a long 
way toward those objectives. The Federal 
Drug Abuse and Drug Dependency Pre- 
vention, Treatment, and Rehabilitation 
Act of 1970 is a very comprehensive piece 
of legislation. There are, however, three 
particular provisions which I think do 
much to address and correct the present 
situations. 

First, there would be established within 
HEW a Drug Abuse Prevention, Treat- 
ment, and Rehabilitations Administra- 
tion. They would be responsible for the 
many problems facing the abuser. Sec- 
ond, the present laws would be replaced 
with stronger, more enforcible legisla- 
tion. This would also allow a greater 
number of people to use the preventive 
and rehabilitative services and would de- 
fine more firmly the Federal Govern- 
ment’s obligations to implement the 
policy. Finally, this legislation would re- 
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quire the establishment of preventive 
and rehabilitative services for Federal 
Employees, members of the armed serv- 
ices, and veterans. 

I believe that this legislation will sig- 
nificantly improve our ability to cope 
with this problem. This is entirely ap- 
propriate in light of the drastic need 
for assistance. 


CHARLES COATES DEVOTES HALF 
PITTSBURGH'S 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, en- 
gaging in any activity for 50 years is a 
feat, but the performance is even more 
amazing when the field of activity is the 
demanding world of finance. 

A well-known Pittsburgher, Mr. 
Charles E. Coates, has just completed 
his 50th year in the Pittsburgh banking 
community and he is starting on his 51st 
with no sign of a slowdown. 

As an article, which I will introduce 
into the Recorp, states, Mr. Coates wel- 
comes the keen competition and new 
techniques inherent in modern banking. 
And he echoes a belief of mine when he 
declares his faith in today’s young 
people. 

“They are good kids,” Charlie Coates 
said, “and our future is in good hands.” 

If today’s young people serve Pitts- 
burgh and the Nation as well as Charles 
Coates has, we all will be fortunate. 

The Pittsburgh Press of Tuesday, May 
26, ran an article about Mr. Coates. I 
would like to put this article into the 
Record and at the same time offer my 
congratulations to Mr. Coates for his 50 
years of public-minded effort in the 
banking industry. 

Fifty years on Wood St.—That capsulizes 
the career of Charles E. Coates, vice presi- 
dent of the Commercial Division of Pitts- 
burgh National Bank (PNB). 

It all started in 1920 on a street in Coates’ 
home town of Carnegie. The president of 
the Old Colonial Trust Co, asked his mother, 
“What's Charles going to do when he finishes 
high school?” 

When Mrs, Coates advised the banker that 
“Charles didn't know,” the banker told her 
to send him downtown and “we'll put him to 
work.” 

Coates has been on Wood St. ever since 
and the gleam in his eye suggests he wouldn’t 
have had it any other way. He saw Colonial 
merge with Fidelity Trust Co, and later be- 
come part of PNB, but all the while he re- 
mained on Wood, although he’s now doing 
business at the One Oliver Plaza office. 

Would Charlie do it over again? 

You better bank on it, He’s hung up on 
the people-to-people aspect of banking. 

Is it hard to say “no” to somebody asking 
for a loan. 

“There’s a way to say ‘no.’ Counsel a person 
properly and he'll thank you later,” Coates 
replied. 

What are some of the big changes in com- 
mercial banking? 

One of them is the swing to consumer 
lending which Coates said he helped pioneer 
at Colonial in the late ’30s. 

Another is branch banking which he be- 
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lieves provides smaller communities with 
more banking services than they would have 
otherwise. 

But the most exciting development, accord- 
ing to Coates, is the accent on youth in 
bank management. “They're good kids,” he 
enthused. “Our future’s in good hands.” 

Coates is starting his second 50 years of 
banking with confidence. After all, doctor- 
ing people’s financial pains is his specialty. 


BELLFLOWER TROOP 89 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
during a recent weekend trip to the 23d 
District in California, it was my privilege 
to participate in a historical event in the 
city of Belifiower. Troop 89 of the Boy 
Scouts of America, sponsored by the Bell- 
flower Presbyterian Church since 1934, 
held a Court of Honor at which eight 
young men received their Eagle Badge, 
the highest award given to boys for per- 
sonal advancement in the Scouting or- 
ganization. 

All of the eight fine examples of the 
youth of America, Scouts David Beasley, 
Edward Lutes, Kerry McCluggage, Larry 
Mirch, David Rozelle, Scott Rozelle, 
Roger Van Horsen, and Kenneth Wil- 
liams, had previously received the Scout- 
ing Award, “For God and Country.” 
These two high achievements in the 
Scouting field attained by eight boys 
simultaneously, moving forward together 
in friendly Scouting competition, repre- 
sent an unusual and history-making oc- 
casion. Standing in the presence of these 
eight Eagle Scouts, their parents, Scout- 
masters and church leaders was a thrill- 
ing and inspirational experience. A re- 
cital of their individual contributions to 
home, school, church, community, State, 
and Nation clearly revealed a personal 
dedication in living the Scout oath which 
they reaffirmed when they repeated, “On 
my honor I will do my best, to do my 
duty to God and my country, and to 
obey the Scout law, to help other people 
at all times, to keep myself physically 
strong, mentally awake, and morally 
straight.” The commitment of this oath 
and the foundation of the Scout law upon 
which the character of these Scouts has 
been constructed places in sharp con- 
trast the youth of our society, those who 
build and those who destroy. 

In my opinion, it is no accident that 
the first men to set foot on the moon 
had been Boy Scouts, nor that over 300 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States have been youth members or adult 
leaders in the Boy Scouts of America. I 
salute these particular boys and the other 
youth who dedicate themselves to high 
principle and worthy purpose. The 12 
points of the Scout law are qualities of 
character to be encouraged in every 
member of our society: “A Scout is— 
trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, 
courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, 
thrifty, brave, clean, and reverent.” 
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With these qualities the youth of 
America are prepared to take over her 
leadership. When we pass the baton to 
them, our country will be in the hands 
of capable leaders ready to direct her 
destiny toward a creative society in 
which men will find the solutions to the 
many problems that beset us today. Our 
faith in youth has no cause to falter as 
long as organizations like the Boy Scouts 
of America continue to train and trans- 
late boypower into manpower. 


SIX STUDENTS AWARDED AFL-CIO 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, or- 
ganized labor is a steady and vigorous 
advocate of legislation to improve the 
quality and expand the opportunity to 
receive education, consistent with ability 
and desire. Many unions also sponsor 
college scholarships as another way for 
young people to develop their abilities 
and talents. The AFL-—CIO’s annual 
award of six full 4-year scholarships is 
typical of those efforts. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include a report on the 
1970 AFL-CIO scholarship awards, 
which appeared in the AFL-CIO News 
of May 2, 1970, at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Six STUDENTS AWARDED AFL-CIO 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany announced 
the winners of six college scholarships 
awarded by the federation under the National 
Merit Scholarship Program, Each provides up 
to $6,000 in financial assistance over four 
years for study at the college chosen by the 
student. 

The 1970 winners, notified of their selection 
by Meany, are: 

Darrell Banks of New York City; Eugene 
Daszko of Chicago; Robert Dugwyler, Jr., of 
Tacoma, Wash.; Michael Martin of George- 
town, S.C.; Patrick Nolan of Grass Valley, 
Calif., and Rhonda Rochon of Houston, Tex. 

In his letter of congratulations to the win- 
ners, Meany said: 

“Since its very beginning, organized labor 
has supported the establishment and im- 
provement of the American system of uni- 
versal free public education. The challenges 
of the world in which we are living are so 
great that today we believe that free public 
education should be extended beyond high 
school to include higher education. 

“The AFL-CIO looks forward to the day 
when all young people will have the oppor- 
tunity to develop to the fullest measure of 
their capacity, regardless of their financial 
status. In the meantime, while striving to 
achieve this goal, the AFL-CIO is happy to 
demonstrate its interest in widening educa- 
tional opportunities through these annual 
scholarship awards.” 

The winners are selected each year on the 
basis of high school records, evaluation by 
teachers and the results of competitive tests 
given by the non-profit National Merit 
Scholarship Corp. 

Two winners are chosen in each of three 
zones into which the country ts divided. Five 
of this year’s winners have parents who are 
members of AFL-CIO unions. 
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The awards are good for enrollment in any 
accredited college or university the winner 
may choose, and for study in any subject. 
The actual amount of each scholarship, up 
to $1,500 a year, is determined by the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corp. on the basis 
of college costs and family needs. 

Sketches of the winners follow: 

Darrel Banks, of Cardinal Spellman High 
School, the Bronx, N.Y., will study systems 
engineering at the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, He has won recognition as a 
speaker and writer and as a musician and 
track athlete. He has been active in com- 
munity activities as a member of the John 
XXIII Society and the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. His father, William H. Banks, is a 
hospital attendant with no union affiliation. 

Eugene Daszko, top student in his class 
of 1,289 at Lane Technical High School, Chi- 
cago, will major in science at the University 
of Chicago. He was editor of his school year- 
book and is active in the Astronomical So- 
ciety, World Forum, Russian Club and 
Ukrainian Club. He received the Harvard 
Book Award last year. His father, Peter 
Daszko, is a member of Local 1 of the Bak- 
ery & Confectionery Workers, AFL-CIO. 

Robert L. Dugwyler Jr., of Lincoln High 
School, Tacoma, Wash. will major in mathe- 
matics at Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
Calif. He is editor of his school newspaper 
and has won prizes as a mathematician, poet 
and debater. The senior Dugwyler is a mem- 
ber of Local 470 of the Carpenters. 

Michael L. Martin, of Winyah High School, 
Georgetown, S.C., will study physics at the 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena. 
He played junior varsity football and basket- 
ball and-is president of the French Club and 
a member of the governing board of the 
South Carolina Young Episcopal Churchmen. 
His father, Joseph T., Martin, is an account- 
ant and a member of Local 233 of the Office 
& Professional Employes. 

Patrick L. Nolan, of Nevada Union High 
School, Grass Valley, Calif., will study engi- 
neering at Stanford University. Last year he 
conducted a six-week original research proj- 
ect in electronics at the University of Hart- 
ford under the National Science Foundation 
summer program. His Science Fair projects 
have won numerous prizes, including awards 
from the Navy and Air Force. His father, 
John H. Nolan, is a member of Local 498 of 
the Meat Cutters. 

Rhonda M. Rochon, of St. Agnes Academy, 
Houston, will study mathematics at the 
University of California, Berkeley. She is a 
member of the Chemistry Club and Art 
Club and secretary of the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council. Her stepfather, Joshua O. 
McAfee, is a member of Local 185 of the 
Postal Clerks. 


EULOGY OF THE LATE J. GEORGE 
STEWART, ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1970 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with profound sadness that I pay last 
respects and tribute to the memory of a 
former Member of this House, the late 
J. George Stewart, Architect of the 
Capitol. 

As a Representative from Delaware, he 
was an able. conscientious, and hard- 
working Member of this body which he 
later served so well as Architect of the 
Capitol. 
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Ours was a friendship that I shall al- 
ways value. I was deeply grieved when 
news of his death reached me. The last 
time I saw him he was in seemingly good 
health and spirits, cognizant of every- 
thing going on in the Capitol and in the 
country. 

A credit to his State and to this coun- 
try, Mr. Stewart held many important 
positions during his life. He was a mem- 
ber of the Delaware Athletic Commis- 
sion, a commissioner of the Delaware 
Emergency Relief Commission, a mem- 
ber of the staff on the U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, a 
Member of Congress, and, finally, Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. 

He possessed a warm personality and 
genuine love of people and was always 
fair in everything he did. He will be 
greatly missed by all of us who knew him. 

I join other Members in heartfelt con- 
dolences to his family and pray that 
they will be comforted by their knowl- 
edge of the lifelong reputation for recti- 
tude of the fine man they have lost. 


STATEMENT RELATING TO THE 
WAR 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received many communications both 
opposing and supporting recent U.S. mili- 
tary moves against the Cambodian 
sanctuaries. I must appreciate the large 
citizen interest in this issue and thank 
those who have contacted me. It is in- 
feasible to write individual responses. 
Therefore, I am making this general 
statement of my views. 

When President Nixon took office last 
year he inherited a full scale war in 
Southeast Asia in which approximately 
550,000 U.S. military personnel were en- 
gaged. Whether this was a “moral” or a 
“legal” war was irrelevant. It existed and 
he had to deal with it intelligently. 

Already he has brought one out of four 
Americans home, a total of 125,000. He 
said he would do it and he did. To date 
the President has done precisely what he 
said he would do and has done it within 
the timetables announced. To reasonable 
people this should be ample assurance 
that he will continue to do so. 

President Nixon states that by next 
spring another 150,000 will be out, force 
levels will fall below 275,000, making a 
50-percent cut from the high mark. He 
states that by that time we shall, for all 
practical purposes, have withdrawn our 
combat troops and that the forces re- 
maining will be primarily supply and 
logistics units. 

That means we shall have disengaged 
and turned the fighting over to a well- 
trained, million-man South Vietnamese 
Army. Our noncombatants also can come 
home as this Army develops its capability 
to handle the supply and logistics tasks. 
There is no magic button here in Wash- 
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ington, unfortunately, which can be 
pushed and accomplish all these things 
instantly. 

There is no question that all of us 
want out of this war as fast as possible, 
and surely, most of all, the President of 
the United States. If anyone thinks dif- 
ferently, he must be out of his mind. 
Whatever dispute there is, it is not about 
whether to get out of the war. It is about 
how to do so. And, it is about the mini- 
mum amount of time required to do it 
without inviting costly consequences dis- 
proportionate in value to any time saved. 

Some people say “cut and run” this 
instant “to stop the killing.” That is fine. 
But what about the 11 million South 
Vietnamese, at least half of whom the 
North Vietnamese regime would liquidate 
if they get their hands on them? To 
abandon them just a few months before 
the South's capability is developed to pre- 
vent it invites a bloodbath. It would not 
stop the killing. It would facilitate it. It 
would make the United States a passive 
accessory to an act of genocidal im- 
morality. 

Also, the fate to which it would relegate 
over 1,500 American POW’s is a highly 
uncertain one. Moreover, the United 
States has maintained, ever since World 
War II, many mutual security treaties 
with countries in this area of the world. 
Running out on Vietnam could encour- 
age the Communists to move in on any 
and all of them. We could soon be forced 
to choose between a wholesale repudia- 
tion of solemn treaty obligations or fac- 
ing half-a-dozen new major crises. 

The President has chosen the alterna- 
tive to this which is to withdraw in 
stages while building the South's inde- 
pendent ability to defend itself. This 
strategy was placed in harm’s way when, 
immediately following his April 20 with- 
drawals announcement, Hanoi ordered 
its 40,000 troops in the sanctuaries to 
take over most of Cambodia. In partic- 
ular, Hanoi wanted to reopen the port 
of Sihanoukville through which 80 per- 
cent of its munitions used against two- 
thirds of South Vietnam had reached the 
sanctuaries while Prince Sihanouk was 
in power. Had it succeeded, an intoler- 
able situation would have stretched for 
600 miles along South Vietnam’s western 
border. 

The action against North Vietnam in 
the Cambodian sanctuaries is proving 
extremely crippling to its future ability 
to interfere with our orderly withdrawal 
and with the South’s developing 
strength. Already, 8 million rounds of 
small-arms ammunition have been seized 
and over 20,000 mortar rounds, and 2,000 
land mines. This and other captured 
Communist war material will not be used 
to carry out Hanoi’s orders to its troops 
in the sanctuaries to kill no less than 100 
Americans per week to keep the political 
pressure on Washington. It will not be 
available to keep us pinned down in a 
faraway place we desperately want out of. 

Despite assertions to the contrary, this 
move against the north in the sanctu- 
aries is legal both under article 51 of the 
U.N. Covenant and under international 
law. Cambodia’s inability to enforce its 
neutrality gives injured parties the right 
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to take commensurate action. The 
United States and South Vietnam did so 
and notified the United Nations. Their 
right of action does not depend on a 
declaration of war. War is a fact which 
may legally exist independently of a 
declaration. When war exists, declared 
or undeclared, the rules of war apply. 
Any illegality in this instance is on the 
part of North Vietnam which invaded 
this territory and took it from Cambodia 
for its own use. 

Some people believe that passing the 
so-called “amendment to end the war” 
will make the war disappear. By with- 
holding money, the amendment would 
restrict how, where, and when action is 
taken to get us out of this mess. Frankly, 
I think the idea is dangerous and coun- 
terproductive. Hamstringing the Presi- 
dent will not make it any easier or 
quicker to cool off the fighting and 
breathe life into the Paris talks. And 
a lot of men in uniform could get killed 
waiting for Congress to repeal restric- 
tions on things they may have to do to 
protect themselves. Can you imagine 
how long World War II might have 
dragged on if Congress had badgered 
General Eisenhower that way? 

In expressing these views I do not feel 
at all omnipotent. I have a decent re- 
spect for those whose outlook differs 
from mine. I am prepared to change my 
mind if I am in error and trust that other 
people would do likewise. Pride is not 
important here—ending this war and 
keeping out of others is. I think it is also 
important in the dialog on this subject 
to maintain a decent respect for our 
country and its President and a balanced 
perspective on the deep responsibilities 
of North Vietnam for perpetuating the 
war. 


COLONIE CELEBRATES ITS 75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
week of June 1 to 7, one of the largest of 
all the hundreds of towns of the State of 
New York is observing its 75th anniver- 
sary appropriately. The town of Colonie 
is in Albany County, part of the 29th 
Congressional District, which I have the 
honor to represent. 

Because its colorful history long ante- 
dates the actual founding of the town, 
numerous aspects of its growth and de- 
velopment are of significant interest to 
my colleagues and to the general public. 
Numerous patriotic developments are as- 
sociated with Colonie. 

Indicative, perhaps, of the standing of 
the town of Colonie is the fact that its 
supervisor, William K. Sanford, a man 
who has held that responsible office for 
many years, is also the executive secre- 
tary of the Association of Towns of the 
State of New York. 

Mr. Sanford has issued a timely proc- 
lamation noting this anniversary and its 
significance, as follows: 
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PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, June 7, 1970 marks the 75th anni- 
versary of the incorporation of the Town of 
Colonie, Albany County, New York; and 

Whereas, To accord official recognition of 
this memorable anniversary, and to honor the 
Founding Fathers for their foresight and wis- 
dom; and 

Whereas, It is the privilege of the citizens 
of this community to recognize their Amer- 
ican Heritage and celebrate by appropriate 
ceremonies and activities, the week of June 
1-7, designated as 75th Anniversary Week, 

Now, Therefore, I, William K, Sanford, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me as 
Supervisor of the Town of Colonie, Albany 
County, State of New York, so hereby pro- 
claim the week of June 1-7, 1970 as “75th 
Anniversary Week” in the Town of Colonie, 
and urge all citizens to pay special attention 
during that week to commemorate this note- 
worthy occasion. 


THE Town or COLONIE 


The Town of Colonie was formed by a spe- 
cial act of the Legislature in June of 1895. 
Before that, it was a part of the Town of 
Waterviiet, known as West Troy. 

Due to the fact that there was a village in 
the Town of Watervliet, known as West Troy, 
which was predominantly of one political 
persuasion, and therefore, because the rural 
area (Colonie) was not represented ade- 
quately on the Town Board, they petitioned 
the legislature to secede from the Town of 
Watervliet, which permission was granted. 

A vote was taken in Latham, which was 
overwhelmingly in favor of seceding. 

Leading this movement was George Sted- 
man, the leader, and Lewis Dayton, Frank 
Groat, James Gaffers, John McNab and Wil- 
liam Woodward. 

The people of Watervliet objected and 
marched up the 19th Street Hill, but were 
repulsed at the top of the hill (Latham). 

As a result of the secession, the Town of 
Colonie was created and the City of Water- 
vliet was created in place of the Village of 
West Troy. 

The first Supervisor of the Town of Colonie 
was Lorenzo Collins, who first served in the 
appointive position, and in November, 1895, 
was elected to the position, then called the 
Town Officer. The Town Board, at that time, 
consisted of the Town Officer, 4 Justices of 
the Peace, and the Town Clerk, 


The Colonie town historian, Jean 8S. 
Olton, has written a vivid and graphic 
description of the principal historic sites 
in the town. Prepared for a tour of the 
town, the directions are of much interest. 
Mrs. Olton directs us as follows: 


Sites visited on this tour have historic 
background of over 300 years—dating back 
to 1640, Background data, consisting of 
relics, documents and photographs, are on 
exhibit at the Town Hall, Newtonville. The 
Town Hall was the former site of “Smith's 
Tavern”, a prominent gathering place. We 
head North, on the old “Plank Road”, a mili- 
tary route during the American Revolution, 
passing the old Newton Baptist Church, built 
in 1852. Presently known as the Newtonville 
Post Office, this building has great potential 
for restoration. Here, the Reverend William 
Arthur, father of Chester A. Arthur, 21st 
President of the United States, served as 
Preacher, and the family lived in the Parson- 
age nearby. 

Turning left on Maxwell Road to Albany- 
Shaker Road, try the modern turnpike 
known as the “Northway” to “Old Post Road” 
(Central Avenue). There we find the Lisha- 
kill Dutch Reformed Church one of the 
oldest in this area, built around 1700, which 
has been beautifully restored. Note the 
beautiful steeple and weather vane. 

West on Lansing Road, at Roosevelt 
School, to Consaul Road, where the new 
Colonie Golf Course and Clubhouse is on 
the right. 
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To the right, off Vly Road, in the Village 
of Colonie, the site of the Mustering Grounds 
of Albany County's Third Regiment had 
been located. In 1777 this was used as a 
practice area, and cannon balls have been 
found within range of the earthworks. A 
deed for the land goes back to Captain 
Jacob J. Lansing, who purchased it from 
the Van Rensselaers. Deer Pond can be found 
on the early map of 1887 as well as the Com- 
mons path used by Shakers and nearby 
settlers to reach the Old Post Road for the 
coach to Albany or Schenectady. 

Heading for the Airport we approach 
Shaker territory. Here in 1776 the first settle- 
ment of Shakers was founded by Mother 
Ann Lee and her followers. The South and 
West Farms are privately owned and still in- 
tact. Drive into the South Family Farm to 
observe the buildings. The Cemetery is a 
study in itself with uniform rows of head- 
stones of all the early “Eiders” of the Shakers 
with Mother Lee’s grave in the very center. 
Their Meeting House, built in 1809, is still in 
use on the grounds of the Ann Lee Home, but 
has become St. Elizabeth’s Chapel. Just out- 
side the Chapel stands a bell made in 1847 
by Meneely Bell Company in West Troy, part 
of the Township of Watervliet which be- 
came Colonie in 1895. 

Proceeding North on Albany-Shaker Road 
to the Schenectady Turnpike, we turn West 
to Buhrmaster Road, noting in the Verdow 
area the old district one-room schoolhouse. 
We are now approaching River Road and at 
Mohawk View, on a knoll overlooking the 
river we see a few stones that comprised the 
earliest Witbeck Family Cemetery. This site 
is within view of an old trading post, estab- 
lished by Captain Martin Krygier (Cragier) 
about 1640, and the ferry maintained in 
colonial times by Johannes Fort. It is in 
an exact line with the easternmost end of the 
largest of five islands, deeded by the Mo- 
hawks to Hillitje Van Olinda, as her birth- 
right. A few rods to the west is that famous 
Laurentian Algonkian site known to 
archeologists as “Pottery Beach,” according 
to L. N. Brinkman. He also records the oldest 
tombstone found in this area, as dated 
1805. Just beyond is a millpond where a 
grist mill and sawmill once stood. 

We continue to Sparrowbush Road and to 
Pollock Road until we reach the Dunsbach 
Ferry Road. On the left stands “Cavin Crest,” 
a partially restored brick home, which was 
representative of this farm area, and con- 
taining many early American features. Ferry 
sites, Loudon, Dunsback, Visscher and Forts 
were the only means for crossing” the Mo- 
hawk until the present bridge was erected in 
the early 1900’s. Occasionally one can see 
also along the banks of the river an aban- 
doned aqueduct and early lock of the Erie 
Canal, which was completed in 1825. On 
Schermerhorn Road we will pass the Town 
Park and Pool. Note the abandoned rail- 
way tracks that run through this area. Here 
it was that steam engines chugged along on 
primitive rails made of wood and strap iron! 
They were a part of the West Shore Railroad 
(later New York Central), which was built 
in 1883 to connect the Albany Line with 
the Great Lakes. 

We proceed to Boght Corners, once called 
Groesbeck Corners, the site of the Boght Re- 
formed Dutch Church. Located on Boght 
Road (Manor Road to Cohoes), the original 
structure and cemetery was on Baker Road 
and Vliet Street. According to recently dis- 
covered records in the State Library, the 
Church dates back to 1642 and is the oldest 
church in the town of Colonie, and was 
started as an offshoot of the First Reformed 
Church in Albany established in 1624. Here 
too we find many familiar names traced to 
the earliest Dutch settlers, who came here 
under the New Netherland Patroonship sys- 
tem. Kiliean Van Renssler, Patroon, was 
granted ownership of a vast domain extend- 
ing more than 1000 square miles, 24 miles 
to the north and south and 24 miles east and 
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west of the Hudson. This road marks a part 
of the Northernmost Boundary line, 

Returning to Loudon Road, we pass the 
oldest known house still standing in the 
Town of Colonie. The Witbeck Homestead, 
built in 1704, was leased by the Clute family 
until 1749. Witbecks have lived here contin- 
uously since that time. It was in this area, 
in 1777, that General George Washington 
stopped to inspect the troops of General Ben- 
edict Arnold and Enoch Poor. The Witbeck 
family offered rest and refreshments to the 
Generals. The troops were stationed here to 
guard the Loudon Ferry from attack by Gen- 
eral Burgoyne. They were later sent north for 
the Battle of Saratoga, considered the turning 
point in the Revolutionary War. At the far 
end of the apple orchard headstones from 
the Witbeck Begraafplaats (cemetery) may 
be seen. Lucas Witbeck was elected Super- 
visor of the Town of Watervliet in 1824. He 
is believed to have been the first millionaire 
in the history of the Town. 

Van Vrankens’ Corners (Latham) is next 
on the tour route, and we continue down the 
Troy Road to Delatour Road, We pass the 
Provincial House of the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
Sisters of Carondalet. This now occupies the 
site where General Henry Knox camped with 
his artillery train in 1775. These troops later 
assisted in forcing the British, under Gen- 
eral Howe, out of Boston. The General of the 
French troops stayed here for a winter dur- 
ing the French Revolution, thus linking 
Colonies past with this event! 

We continue to the Village of Menands, 
named for the Horticulturist Louis Menand, 
whose son Howard Menand is presently 
Village Historian. 

“Schuyler Flatts” land was once owned by 
the Schuyler family along the Hudson River. 
One may read of the Ancestral Home and 
Family Life in “Memoirs of an American 
Lady,” 1836. To the right is the stately man- 
sion of the former James B. Jermain, Indus- 
trialist and Railway Tycoon of the 1800's. The 
Carriage House in the rear has brick walls 
with a depth of 20 inches. 

Turning right on Cemetery Road, we wind 
through 8 miles of woods and ravines of the 
renowned Albany Rural Cemetery, which was 
established in 1844: Here, we pause at the im- 
pressive monument erected in honor of Gen- 
eral Philip Schuyler, “Second only to Wash- 
ington in the Service he rendered to the 
American Colonies.” We proceed through the 
Cemetery, following the well-marked path to 
the huge granite sarcophagus, where lies the 
body of President Arthur, 

Now on to Loudon Turnpike, by way of 
Menands Road. We find, at the corner of 
Cherry Tree Road, Loudon Cottage. Loudon 
Cottage, according to some. Thought to have 
been the former home of Lord Loudon, Earl 
of Campbell, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
English, during the French and Indian War 
(1754-1763). Also the home of Elijah Gove, 
as seen on a deed of 1828, and Ira Harris, 
Lawyer, in the late 1800’s. This was moved 
from its site at Ireland’s Corners (the four 
corners at Loudonville) to its present site, 
and was also visited by George Washington 
on one of his journeys to the north. This 
house is widely known for its ghostly tales, 
which have already been widely publicized. 


CONGRESSMAN WYDLER REPORTS 
ON FIGHT AGAINST JET NOISE 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, the battle 
against jet noise is one that I have been 
waging for 8 years as a Member of the 
U.S. Congress. The fight has been a long 
and hard one and there have been both 
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successes and failures along the way, but 
there has also been steady progress. 
When I was first elected to Congress 
in 1962, I became aware of the severe 
problem of jet noise in the western end 
of my district. This problem was caused 
by a landing pattern approaching Ken- 
nedy Airport, turning a large portion of 
the area into a jet alley. I responded to 
the calls for help from people in the area 
by immediately starting to alert my fel- 
low Members of the U.S. Congress to the 
seriousness of this problem. 
THE EARLY YEARS 


In the early years, I received very little 
support and a great deal of sarcasm for 
my effort, for few people in the country 
were badly affected by jet noise at that 
time. The years have changed this 
apathy. Now there is a substantial body 
of Congressmen who are fighting along- 
side me, and progress has been made. 
Some of the successes that were achieved 
years ago are now bringing results in the 
fight against jet noise. 

The struggle continues and is going on 
at the present time. The efforts made 
now should also bring good results in the 
years ahead. What the individual suffer- 
ing from the horrors of this overhead 
noise really wants is immediate relief or, 
in any event, relief very quickly. Efforts 
in this area and in the long term should 
go forward simultaneously. 

I shall attempt to set forth here ex- 
actly where we have been in this strug- 
gle, where we are at the present time, 
and the directions in which we can go in 
the near and distant future to get rid 
of this intolerable situation once and for 


all. 


STEP 1: PROGRESS IN NOISE SUPPRESSION 


Upon first being elected to Congress in 
1962, I asked for and was assigned mem- 
bership on the Science and Astronautics 
Committee in the House of Representa- 
tives. Among this committee’s duties is 
the responsibility of overseeing our na- 
tional aeronautics program, which in- 
cludes the development of new aircraft 
and new techniques in the flying of air- 
craft. I quickly realized that little if any 
attention was given by this committee, on 
the part of the Federal Government, to 
the problems of jet noise. Immediately, 
I began a struggle to make the committee 
aware of the problems of jet noise. I 
urged more money be put in the Federal 
budget, not only for research into the 
problem, but also for funds for develop- 
ment of actual hardware and equipment 
that could be utilized in controlling the 
problems of jet noise. This struggle was 
not an easy one as most members of the 
committee were not then convinced this 
was a serious problem. It did not affect 
their congressional districts severely. 
Among other things, I arranged demon- 
strations of actual jet noise as it was 
heard by people living close to major air- 
ports and, slowly but surely, I began to 
convince the committee of the needs and 
seriousness of the problem. Over the 
years, we were successful in getting larger 
and larger sums placed in the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
budget for research and development on 
the jet noise problem. This has resulted 
in the actual development of equipment 
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which is now available and which could 
be used to retrofit aircraft to reduce jet 
noise substantially. 

In addition, we managed to begin a 
program to develop a “quiet” jet engine, 
which is an entirely new concept in 
building an engine not only for power 
but for quietness as well. This program 
is not completed but, in the years ahead, 
will indicate important new ways in 
which jet engines can be made much 
quieter and more acceptable. The fight 
to obtain the funds was one that 
stretched over many years and was 
fought on many battlefields, both in my 
subcommittee which has specific au- 
thorizing power over this area, and in the 
full committee and on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

STEP 2: THE POWER TO LIMIT NOISE 


When this fight started to be won, I 
realized that the next important prob- 
lem was having the means whereby we 
could require airlines and aircraft manu- 
facturers to adopt and utilize the new 
equipment being developed. It was one 
thing to have the equipment on hand but 
quite another to require, in some way, 
that the airlines and airframe manufac- 
turers would actually install it on air- 
planes. In addition to my assignment to 
the Science and Astronautics Committee, 
in May 1965 I was assigned to the House 
Committee on Government Operations. 
This committee is the chief investigating 
and organization committee in the 
House of Representatives; and, in March 
1966 we started to consider the Presi- 
dent’s request to establish a Department 
of Transportation. During the reorgani- 
zation hearings, I became convinced that 
the new department should be given the 
necessary powers to require the benefits 
of jet noise research to be utilized in re- 
ducing jet noise on current and future 
aircraft. 

The means to do this was a proposal 
that would give to the Federal Aviation 
Administration, which would be a part 
of the new Department, the power to set 
jet noise limits. I was the original spon- 
sor of this proposal, which later was 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States and is now the law of the land. In 
addition, I asked that the new Depart- 
ment have a specific Office of Jet Noise 
Control, and proposed this legislatively. 
Unfortunately, at that point, the John- 
son administration would not agree to 
this but it finally did agree to set up an 
Under Secretary in the Department 
whose area would be concerned with the 
problems of jet noise control, as well as 
other noise problems. 

These legislative successes have given 
us the weapons we now have available in 
the jet noise field. Although the progress 
has been great when measured from the 
position on which we were when the 
fight started, there is still a great deal 
of the battle ahead of us. We have 
managed to do the research and develop- 
ment which makes available the equip- 
ment we need to reduce jet noise on 
current and future aircraft. We now 
have the legal means of requiring air- 
lines and airframe manufacturers to 
utilize that equipment. We must now go 
through the necessary administrative 
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proceedings to see that rules are placed 
in effect which would require the air- 
lines to install this equipment at an early 
date. On that problem, I am actively and 
constantly engaged, pressing the Federal 
Aviation Administration to get on with 
its hearings and rulemaking procedures 
and to establish sensible and helpful jet 
noise limits that will be of aid to people 
suffering from this serious problem. 

I am appending to this statement a 
chronological history of my efforts in 
this area to indicate not only the suc- 
cesses but some of the disappointments 
of this long and continuing struggle. I 
have had my rewards, in the form of an 
honorary plaque received from the El- 
mont Civic Association for my efforts in 
fighting jet noise, and, particularly, in 
conducting informal congressional hear- 
ings in the Elmont area of my district, 
in October of 1965, to see what could be 
done about the noise problem. 

I have been working closely in Wash- 
ington with the presiding supervisor of 
the town of Hempstead, Ralph G. Caso, 
and other municipal leaders from around 
the country, in forming a national orga- 
nization to fight jet noise. When they 
held their jet noise conference in Wash- 
ington in October of 1969, I hosted this 
group in the committee room of the 
Science and Astronautics Committee, in 
the House Office Building. I have since 
worked closely with them in forming 
and establishing their national organi- 
zation. 

There have been recent changes made 
in the outlines of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District and, as a result, I will 
receive new areas which are also in- 
tensely affected by the jet noise problem. 
This means that I will increase my efforts 
to the extent possible and with every bit 
of my strength. To do this, I need support 
and help from the local areas; and it is 
my intention to establish a Congressional 
Commission on the Problems of Jet Noise 
appointing to it local representatives 
from each of the areas affectéd by the 
problem, This grassroot approach will 
give me backing and support when deal- 
ing with the problem both in the Con- 
gress and with the administration in 
Washington. 

Recently I have proposed the creation 
of a Department of Environmental Af- 
fairs within our National Government 
structure, giving full Cabinet status to 
this new Department which would be 
oriented toward the needs of people. 
Among its other duties should be the 
duty of fighting noise pollution; and 
transferring these functions to the new 
Department would free it from the con- 
flicting problems the subject now receives 
by being treated in the FAA, which is 
heavily influenced by the airlines and 
airframe manufacturing industries, This 
year I started to stress the growing prob- 
lem of air pollution caused by jet engines 
and, although there is now still little in- 
terest in the Congress, my subcommittee 
did manage to have certain funds in the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration budget transferred into the 
problems of air pollution control. This 
research will be valuable and helpful in 
the years ahead. 

I have found that the jet noise problem 
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is particularly severe in the summer, but 
the fight against it must go on 365 days 
a year as it is a continuing and constant 
one which requires continuing and con- 
stant pressure if results are to be 
achieved. 

Some of the matters in which I have 
worked and am following currently are 
as follows: 

The possibility of reducing flights to 
Kennedy Airport, because of the low use 
of seats on aircraft under present sched- 
uling procedures. 

The possibility of changing night flight 
schedules to give relief in sleeping hours. 

Turning the control of jet noise over 
to local governments until such time as 
the FAA sets forth reasonable standards. 
This, to force the FAA to take quick ac- 
tion. 

Increasing the angle of approach for 
landing aircraft, which would take them 
higher over the surrounding territory 
and greatly reduce the jet noise. The 
program is on-going and is making prog- 
ress. 

Studies of the midsound jetport as a 
prototype for relocating our jet ports in 
metropolitan areas. 

Obtaining speedier hearings and rule- 
making procedures from the FAA, on the 
proposed rules for noise levels on cur- 
rently flying jet aircraft. 

Air traffic control that takes jet noise 
into consideration on runway usage. 

My most recent approach has been as 
to an investigation of changing approach 
and takeoff patterns in the Kennedy Air- 
port region, which has been made pos- 
sible by the release of certain restricted 
military zones in the Kennedy Airport 
area. This matter is being pursued ac- 
tively and could have immediate and 
good effects on the problem of jet noise, 
without further instrumentation. 

I shall continue to attack this prob- 
lem on all fronts and keep up a constant 
pressure. Victory in this struggle is with- 
in sight,.but there are a great many 
forces working against us and a great 
many problems to be overcome. I will 
not hesitate to use all my power to see 
that the people’s interests are really rep- 
resented and that they obtain the relief 
which they so justly deserve. 

I include herewith a history of my jet 
noise fight: 

History OF JET NOISE FIGHT 
By CONGRESSMAN WYDLER 

October 1963: Congressman Wydler called 
for funds for crash program to develop noise 
suppressors and quiet engines. 

March 1964: Announced new NASA pro- 
gram of research on jet noise. Advanced Re- 
search and Technology Subcommittee added 
$2-million. 

February 1965: FAA accepted Wydler pro- 
gram that all future jets have lower noise 
levels. 

March 1965: NASA making research head- 
way. Congressman Wydler called for means 
to get results incorporated in new aircraft. 

August 1965: Congressman Wydler filed 
complaint under U.S. Code with the CAB and 
FAA and demanded public hearings on mis- 
use of Runway 22L at Kennedy Airport. 

October 1965: Held informal congressional 
hearings on jet noise in Elmont, N.Y.—ad- 
verse effects on health, education. 

May 1966: Proposed an amendment to set 
aside $20-million for jet noise fight. 

July 1966: Fight in Government Operations 
Committee to establish an Office of Aircraft 
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Noise Abatement in the new Department of 
Transportation. 

July 1966: Original sponsor of legislation 
to let FAA set jet noise standards, 

August 1966: Offered amendment on House 
Floor—an Office of Aircraft Noise Abatement 
supported bi-partisan by Congressman Ten- 
zer. 

September 1966: Report on the jet noise 
hearings held in Congressional District, at 
Elmont, N.Y. 

September 1966: Announced growing sup- 
port in Congress; NASA announced program 
to develop a quiet jet engine. 

September 1967: Called for Administration 
action on appointing an Assistant Secretary 
for Noise Abatement. 

December 1967: Criticized Democratic 
leadership for refusing Ralph Caso, Presiding 
Supervisor of Town of Hempstead, N.Y., the 
right to testify on jet noise bill. 

February 1968: Announced full funding 
for federal Jet Noise Control program. 

June 1968; Passage of Jet Aircraft Noise 
Control bill by House of Representatives. 

October 1969: Wydler introduced bill to 
return power in aircraft noise control to the 
States and localities, to push FAA to set 
limits on jet noise. 

October 1969: Meeting with FAA—an- 
nounced new rules for jet noise levels on 
production aircraft to be lower than those 
for present jets; action on current jets in 
next few months; program for high-altitude 
landing approaches. 

March 1970: Congressman Wydler submits 
bill to establish Department of Environ- 
mental Affairs to coordinate fight against 
pollution, including noise pollution and to 
be concerned with problems of people on 
the ground suffering from jet noise. 


DR, ANDREW W. CORDIER URGES 
SUPPORT FOR GRADUATE AREA 
AND LANGUAGE STUDIES 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today, more 
than ever before, it is important for 
young Americans in our colleges and uni- 
versities to learn about other nations 
throughout the world. 

As the world gets smaller and smaller, 
it is essential that Americans have an 
understanding of their world neighbors— 
their languages, their areas, their his- 
tories, their traditions, and their social, 
economic, and political backgrounds. 

There is a program, title VI of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, which pro- 
vides for Federal support of graduate 
area and language studies and which 
also provides for fellowship assistance to 
students participating in these programs. 

Recently, there has been concern on 
the part of the university community 
that the Federal Government will feel 
that a reduction in our overall involve- 
ment abroad should signal a reduction in 
Federal support for this program. 

On April 30, Andrew W. Cordier, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, appeared 
before the Special Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor on behalf of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities and Co- 
lumbia University, to discuss the concern 
of our institutes of higher learning re- 
garding this program. 
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I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD & copy of President Cordier’s tes- 
timony before the committee. I com- 
mend him on his testimony and recom- 
mend it to my colleagues, This is an im- 
portant program, The program, in the 
past, has illustrated Federal commit- 
ment to the need to educate students 
about the languages, cultures, and poli- 
tics of other nations. 

I share President Cordier’s concern 
and his point of view that this program 
must be continued and revitalized today, 
and in the future. His testimony follows: 


TESTIMONY OF ANDREW W, CORDIER, PRESIDENT 
or COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, BEFORE THE SPE- 
CIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 30, 
1970 


Madame Chairman and Members of the 
Committee: On behalf of the Association of 
American Universities, representing 46 uni- 
versities in this country, and of Columbia 
University, of which I am President, I want 
to thank you for giving me an opportunity, 
along with President Goheen, to lay our 
views before you. 

President Goheen has discussed many di- 
mensions of higher education, all of which 
deeply concern members of the AAU. But I 
would like to stress one important aspect of 
higher education which I believe risks seri- 
ous neglect. I refer to both Titles IV and VI 
of the NDEA Act, but I shall direct my re- 
marks here to Title VI which authorized 
Federal support for graduate area and lan- 
guage studies and for fellowship assistance to 
students participating in such programs. 

We know the positive concern that you, 
Madame Chairman, are demonstrating to- 
ward higher education with your omnibus 
higher education bill. We have also read with 
interest the Administration’s proposal re- 
garding a new Educational Foundation. And 
we recollect the activities provided for in the 
International Education Act of the last few 
years (but not yet funded). We are impressed 
by these efforts to improve the programming 
and financing of higher education. Moreover, 
there is little question that there are aspects 
of the NDEA legislation which need to be 
revised, now after 13 years of experience. As 
you know, a major study is underway under 
the auspices of the Social Sciences Research 
Council which should give us good counsel 
on how to proceed in the future. 

While we review the past performance and 
reshape institutions and programs for the 
future, during the next twelve to sixteen 
months, we beg you and your fellow Com- 
mittee members to assure that these NDEA 
programs not be lost sight of. The present ar- 
rangements, modest as they are, must at least 
be sustained until new arrangements are 
well in place to succeed them. 

You are aware, Madame Chairman, I am 
sure, that Title VI has assisted some 107 
centers at over 60 colleges and universities 
scattered across the United States, to develop 
unconventional language and area study pro- 
grams. These train young Americans to learn 
and use foreign languages other than those 
of Western Europe, many of which would not 
be taught except in very rare instances, with- 
out such Federal support. The grants make 
it possible for these centers to provide, in 
addition, indispensable and equally impor- 
tant training in the history, cultures, politi- 
cal systems and economies of these areas. 
Under the NDFL program, over 2,000 grad- 
uate students a year are provided with sup- 
porting fellowships to encourage and help 
sustain them while they labor in the onerous 
task of mastering these languages and area 
studies. Because of the specialized nature of 
these subjects and their difficulty, students 
require one or two years longer than for the 
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more normal graduate programs. And they 
deserve this encouragement and indispens- 
able assistance. 

Because of NDEA grants, in those centers 
of concentrated quality instruction, there are 
sufficient faculty of differing disciplines gath- 
ered together to provide that critical mass of 
interdisciplinary talent necessary for mu- 
tually stimulating research and writing 
across the traditional academic disciplines, 
focusing on these areas. And the fruits of 
these writings and research activities go far 
beyond the particular campus on which they 
were created. They provide the solid studies 
on which responsible discussion of public 
policy and sound scholarly understanding 
can be based. 

We must perisist in these efforts despite 
the fact that a number of people appear to 
assume that since NDEA programs have been 
going for 13 years, government support for 
this kind of program is no longer needed. 
They see the President’s understandable de- 
sire to reduce our direct military commit- 
ments in Asia as a sign that we no longer 
care about the world environment beyond 
our shores. The pull to avoid over-involve- 
ment abroad and to attend to long-neglected 
problems at home is understandable enough. 

But, however, I am frankly alarmed at 
what the consequences will be a few years 
from now if American universities are 
obliged to curtail drastically their efforts to 
train both specialists and the general pub- 
lic in international] affairs and in the type 
of language and area programs hitherto 
financed by the NDEA. Our national need for 
knowledgeable people in various levels of 
teaching, in government, in business and 
journalism and as educated citizens will be 
no less great in the future than it has been. 
Yet I fear we shall be less well equipped as 
a nation to deal with the pressing problems 
in the international environment if pro- 
grams of instruction in foreign areas and 
languages which take a long time to develop 
are now quite abruptly dissolved. 

There is wide recognition which we share 
that critical domestic problems in our coun- 
try require our attention as well as massive 
government support, but we believe the 
world environment will need more intense 
effort to understand and to cope with it in 
the future than in the past, not less. We do 
not believe that the pressure of technological 
change and rapidly rising populations abroad 
will separate men from one another. On the 
contrary, we are bound to be pressed closer 
and closer into greater intimacy. We do not 
believe a decline in military involvements 
abroad will mean that we can—or will wish 
to—opt out from the wider world environ- 
ment. Our country is too wealthy, too ener- 
getic, too active to reduce our effective and 
peaceful role in the external world. We will, 
on the contrary, require all the skill and 
knowledge we as a nation can muster to so 
manage our relationships with other peo- 
ples as to identify and build on our common 
interests, to minimize friction, to avoid con- 
flict and to join in cooperative efforts with 
others to share a world environment toler- 
able and safe for all of us. 

Despite some evidence that the country 
may be producing too many scholars with 
advanced degrees in the more conventional 
liberal arts fields, there is no evidence as 
yet to suggest that we are approaching the 
saturation point in qualified specialists 
knowledgeable in foreign area studies of 
high quality. On the contrary, as_the world 
grows smaller—as we expect it will—we an- 
ticipate an increased demand for students 
knowledgeable in foreign languages, area 
studies and interdisciplinary skills, combin- 
ing knowledge of the history, great tradi- 
tions and contemporary social, political and 
economic studies. Moreover, while English 
is the world’s greatest lingua franca for 
business and cultural interchange, in many 
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countries, particularly in South Asia, there 
is a growing nationalistic resistance to speak- 
ing and writing English. Only those equipped 
with indigenous languages will be able to 
have direct and truly human contact with 
increasing proportions of these countries’ 
educated and active populations, whether 
in government, business, journalism or schol- 
arship. 

Such training as has been partially sup- 
ported by NDEA is more costly per student 
than that appropriate for most undergrad- 
uate and even many graduate students ex- 
cept, perhaps in the physical sciences. It 
takes longer by a year or two for each stu- 
dent; libraries must be more specialized and 
depend on expensive acquisitions from all 
over the world. Processing and cataloging 
require specialized staffs capable of usirg 
local languages and sustained resources. 
Language training requires intensive super- 
vision, often of small numbers of students 
at any stage of learning at one time. We are, 
however, impressed by the tragic fact that 
all the educational opportunities promoted 
by the $18 million annually devoted to the 
Title VI program cost the US people no 
more than one model of an F-111 fighter. 
We find it self-evident that in any orderly 
assessment of national priorities, greater 
safety for our people could be purchased 
by doubling the Title VI type program at 
the expense of the budget for defense. 

Moreover, we have also been impressed with 
how much solid training has been evoked by 
quite limited NDEA appropriations. Although 
government support of foreign language and 
area studies under Title VI of NDEA has not 
been large in absolute terms, nor even as a 
percentage of the total funds expended for 
these purposes by universities, foundations 
and private donors, it has nevertheless pro- 
vided the critical margin for these activities. 
As a general rule, we in the universities have 
matched at least two dollars or more for 
every dollar received under the NDEA. In- 


deed, a survey of 51 programs shows that US 
Government funds have contributed only 


12% of the total costs. Given the serious 
financial strains under which most univer- 
sities are now operating, this has not been 
easy. But I am not exaggerating when I say 
that without the critical margin of NDEA 
support, many universities will find them- 
selves unable to fulfill their responsibilities 
in this important field adequately or in’some 
cases, at all. 

It might be helpful to the Committee if I 
briefly described a few of our language and 
area programs at Columbia University. This 
is not intended as special pleading, but be- 
cause I am most familiar with our own ac- 
tivities, a few observations may help sug- 
gest to you what it has been possible to do 
with limited funds. 

Take, for example, our Russian Institute, 
a center established immediately after World 
War II because of the obvious importance of 
our relations with the Soviet Union and the 
need to direct intensive and extended study 
to that country if we were to improve our 
ability to understand and live with it suc- 
cessfully. Over the years, we have provided 
nearly 400 students with a substantial So- 
viet specialization, 190 of these have gone 
forward to take a Ph. D. degree in addition, 
in one of the classic academic disciplines. 

The bulk of these have gone into teaching 
and research, and are to be found at 91 uni- 
versities throughout the country. More than 
50 of these graduates have initiated or di- 
rected Soviet studies at some institutions, 
their work at Columbia has thus been multi- 
plied many times by their teaching and writ- 
ing since then. Forty of the alumni are in 
government service, more than 50 are in 
journalism and in international organiza- 
tions. The demand for such trained individ- 
uals remains high, despite the recent decline 
in official aid. 
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The Russian Institute and its associated 
Institute of East Central Europe and the 
Department of Slavic Languages have a total 
combined budget, including teaching sal- 
aries, fellowships, library, publications, ad- 
ministration, buildings, etc. of some $1.4 
million. Of this amount the University sup- 
plied approximately $836,000; approximately 
$500,000 came from foundations and other 
outside sources and $71,000 from NDEA sup- 
port. This may seem a small proportion of 
the total, but I assure you that this con- 
tribution has had a great multiplier effect. 
Particularly now, as foundation interests are 
turning in other directions, private gifts are 
coming in more slowly, and our University, 
like most others these days, is in serious fi- 
nancial straits. NDEA has been a critical ele- 
ment in our continued efforts to provide 
qualified teachers, researchers, and those 
who enter the government service or such 
activities as business or journalism. 

The Latin American Institute at Columbia 
has similarly supplied large numbers of 
teachers and scholars, as well as active men 
in government, business, and journalism. At 
present there are 74 advanced students in 
Latin American affairs, 44 of them Ph. D. 
candidates. Fifty-five have already received 
their advanced degrees, and they have spread 
to the winds. They are to be found in 40 
different universities and colleges in 21 
states, and in Canada, Puerto Rico and 
Brazil. NDEA contributes $64,000 to this en- 
terprise, but the University and special gifts 
together more than match that amount, 

The largest share of NDEA assistance at 
Columbia goes to our East Asia Center, 
thanks to which we are able to offer lan- 
guage instruction in Chinese, Japanese and 
Korean, and a total of 36 courses in political 
science, history, anthropology, economics, 
sociology, geography and literature. Thirty- 
two Ph. D. degrees have been granted and 
36 are now in process. Alumni are teaching 
in 27 different colleges and universities, scat- 
tered in 10 states, Canada, India and Japan. 
Ten of our alumni are serving in govern- 
ment positions. The need for scholars and 
informed citizens with knowledge of this 
part of the world is self-evident, and the 
need cannot be filled quickly nor can stop- 
go financing suffice. 

As these well-trained people spread across 
the country, high quality teaching is avail- 
able quite beyond the major universities. In- 
creasingly, small colleges and some commu- 
nity colleges are now in a position to pro- 
vide their undergraduates with quality 
teaching of these area and language mate- 
rials. And increasingly, too, we find that 
those who apply to our graduate schools from 
the better colleges are themselves better 
trained to begin with, so that their 1 
skills and substantive knowledge at the out- 
set is higher now than was imaginable fif- 
teen years ago when we started. But this 
process of enriching the offerings of smaller 
four year and community colleges cannot 
proceed unless we maintain the momentum 
already gained through the work sustained 
by the NDEA program. 

We also have smaller and newer programs 
in African, Middle Eastern and South and 
Southeast Asia studies. In undertaking the 
latter in 1967, despite the lack of NDEA sup- 
port, we were aware of the doleful fact that 
although the United States was already deep- 
ly involved in Southeast Asia, there are rela- 
tively few qualified specialists on this area. 
Scholarship on other aspects of contemporary 
South and Southeast Asia was less well- 
developed than on certain other parts of Asia. 
Since then, financial prospects of the NDEA- 
type program have not been bright and fewer 
students than we expected have been willing 
to invest their time and careers in helping 
the nation to overcome the ignorance which 
has so often stalked our path in South and 
Southeast Asia. Only a clear demonstration 
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of how important this Congress feels it is to 
overcome that lack of knowledge will ensure 
that enough young people come forward for 
the onerous training required. 

If NDEA-type programs were to stop, our 
language training staffs would have to be cut 
back first. The more difficult languages, with 
small enrollments, will be the first to go. Al- 
ready in certain universities this has hap- 
pened. Our library acquisition programs 
would slow materially. As funds become 
tighter, teaching faculty would have to be 
reduced. Unhappily, the first to go are the 
younger, non-tenured faculty, and these will 
be precisely the ones whose training has been 
financed by NDEA since 1962. Thus, cuts now 
will spoil the fruits of the NDEA training ef- 
fort thus far. Students, hitherto dependent 
on government-sponsored fellowships for the 
long, hard effort would turn their attention 
to less demanding fields where support 
proved more likely and training times were 
shorter. State funds for these special subjects 
will also dry up as Federal funds are no 
longer coming in to be matched. The attack 
on our ignorance of the world environment 
would lose its momentum and weaken across 
the board. Indeed, in the uncertainty already 
created by the abrupt cut in NDEA funding 
proposed this spring, we have had a vivid 
foretaste of what would happen if NDEA- 
type programs were allowed to decline and, 
perhaps, be discontinued altogether. 

My colleagues and I in higher education 
have been frankly worried by the thought 
that in the effort to find new means of 
financing necessary programs, old activities 
of proven worth may fall by the wayside, or 
receive insufficient attention and support. 
If there is to be new legislation of some kind, 
Perhaps to create a Foundation for Higher 
Education as proposed by President Nixon, 
my colleagues and I want to be very sure 
that NDEA-type activities, and others related 
to them, do receive quite explicit authoriza- 
tion and assured financing both in the in- 
terim and in the longer run, We take some 
encouragement from the letter sent by Mr. 
Moynihan of the White House to President 
Pusey of Harvard on April twenty-seventh. 
But we must appeal to the Congress to trans- 
form the hope generated by that letter into 
a reality. 


QUESTIONS ON INVASION OF CAM- 
BODIA: I. NEUTRALITY AND TER- 
RITORIAL VIOLATIONS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
great deal in the record of US. 
involvement in Cambodia that departs 
from the President’s assertion that 
American policy has been to respect the 
neutrality of Cambodia and pursue a 
policy of nonviolation of Cambodian 
territory by United States or South Viet- 
namese troops. 

The following are replies to question- 
and-answer material distributed on May 
1 by the administration in regard to the 
Cambodian invasion as well as state- 
ments made by the President in his 
speech of April 30. 

These and other questions have been 
taken from “Cambodia: The Administra- 
tion’s Version and the Historical Record,” 
prepared by George McT. Kahin, profes- 
sor of government and director of the 
Southeast Asia program, Cornell Uni- 
versity: 
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CAMBODIA: THE ADMINISTRATION’S VERSION 
AND THE HISTORICAL RECORD 
(By George McT. Kahin) 

This paper contains replies to prepared 
question and answer materials distributed by 
the Administration on May 1 in regard to the 
Cambodian invasion—as well as to certain 
statements made by the President on his 
April 30 speech. 


1. THE ADMINISTRATION’S CLAIM OF U.S. RESPECT 
FOR CAMBODIA’S NEUTRALITY 


Central to President Nixon's argument is 
the following statement in the introductory 
part of his April 30 speech. Going back to the 
Geneva Agreements of 1954 he stated: 
“American policy since then has been to 
scrupulously respect the neutrality of the 
Cambodian people.” 

In the White House's subsequently released 
(May 1) “Background Information on Cam- 
bodia” among the various hypothetical ques- 
tions raised was one which reads: “Why do 
we have to support the Lon Nol government? 
Wasn't Sihanouk the legal ruler and wasn't 
he pushed out by a coup?” 

The answer provided by the White House 
states: “The question of who rules in Cam- 
bodia is a matter for the Cambodians to 
decide. We had absolutely nothing to do with 
the change.” 

The historical record 


It is to be hoped that the U.S. was not 
party to the overthrow of Sihanouk, but it 
is understandable why the many years of 
American clandestine activity in Cambodia 
makes Sihanouk think otherwise and may 
raise some doubt in the minds of anyone 
familiar with the pertinent historical record. 

There is a great deal in that record that 
departs radically from the President’s asser- 
tion that it has been American policy to 
“scrupulously respect the neutrality of the 
Cambodian people.” 

In fact for the most of the last 15 years 
the U.S. has opposed Cambodian neutrality 
and applied various kinds of pressure to get 
it to assume an anti-Communist stance in 
alignment with American policy objectives. 

Following Cambodia's refusal to accept the 
s.curity mantle incorporated in the SEATO 
protocol, American aid was halted. The Saigon 
and Bangkok governments imposed an eco- 
nomic blockade, and border violations were 
visited upon Cambodia from two of the 
United States’ SEATO allies, Thailand and 
South Vietnam. 

(It was just after this that the Cambodians 
responded by opening diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union and agreed to accept 
aid from China.) 

Greater pressure was mounted against 
Sthanouk’s government beginning in mid- 
1958 with a South Vietnamese invasion of 
Stung Treng province in which the United 
States refused to act effectively on Cam- 
bodia’s urgent request that it restrain 
Saigon. 

(A week later Cambodia began discussions 
with China for estabilshment of diplomatic 
relations.) 

Upon being recalled to Washington, the 
American Ambassador to Phnom Penh then 
discovered that plans were being made to 
remove Sihanouk from power. The U.S. did 
not immediately take such steps, but soon 
thereafter the anti-Sihanouk Khmer Serei 
(Free Cambodian Movement) was organized 
which received encouragement and support 
from the CIA as well as backing from Thai- 
land and South Vietnam. 

At the beginning of 1959 the abortive 
“Bangkok Plot” was exposed, one aimed at 
overthrowing Sihanouk and involving mili- 
tary operations by the Khmer Serei from 
bases in Thailand. Several foreign ambassa- 
dors in Phnom Penh warned Sihanouk at 
the time to take preventive action, and in- 
vestigations satisfied the Cambodian gov- 
ernment (and a good many others) that the 
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American CIA was directly involved and that 
Marshall Sarit of Thailand and the Saigon 
government also backed the effort. 

By 1966 a campaign supported by CIA to 
pressure Sihanouk through support of the 
Opposition Khmer Serei tied down a sub- 
stantial part of the Cambodian army. Khmer 
Krom (members of South Vietnam’s Cam- 
bodian minority) were recruited at high 
rates of pay and provided with extensive U.S. 
Special Forces training to carry out attacks 
into Cambodia from bases in both South 
Vietnam and Southeast Thailand. Border in- 
cursions by these forces in 1967 reached at 
least 12 miles into Cambodia, 


2. THE ADMINISTRATION'S CLAIM OF NONVIOLA- 
TION OF CAMBODIAN TERRITORY 


Referring to Vietnamese communist sanc- 
tuaries in Cambodia, President Nixon stated 
on April 30: “For five years neither the U.S. 
nor South Vietnam moved against those 
enemy sanctuaries because we did not wish 
to violate the territory of a neutral nation.” 


The historical record 


In July 1965 the International Control 
Commission (I.C.C.) reported on evidence of 
border crossings into Cambodia by South 
Vietnamese forces, stating that there were 
375 such incidents in 1964 and 385 in the 
first five months of 1965 alone. The commis- 
sion unanimously concluded that “None of 
those incidents were provoked by the Royal 
Government of Cambodia.” 

From that time on there were repeated re- 
ports of border incursions and air attacks 
against border areas inside Cambodia chiefly 
by South Vietnamese but also by Ameican 
forces, A few examples follow: 

On May 3, 1965, five days after South Viet- 
namese planes bombed a village two miles 
inside Cambodia, Sihanouk, lodging responsi- 
bility with the U.S., broke off diplomatic 
relations with Washington. (NYT May 4, 
1965) 

On October 13, 1965, New York Times 
Southeast Asia correspondent Seymour Top- 
ping reported that: “South Vietnamese pa- 
trols probe the border and reconnoitering 
aircraft frequently fiy over the frontier, 
sometimes bombing suspected Vietcong tar- 
gets on Cambodian territory. Cambodians say 
that more than 30 of their villagers have been 
killed in these attacks over the last two 
years.’ (NYT October 14, 1965) 

On September 21, 1965, American helli- 
copters launched rocket attack against a 
Cambodian military post. (NYT, September 
22, 24; October 15, 1966) 

On January 22, 1968, the U.S. acknowledged 
that a U.S.-South Vietnamese patrol had 
made a limited intrusion into Cambodia fol- 
lowing fire from Vietnamese communist units 
on the Cambodian side. (NYT January 23, 
1968) 

In April 1969, U.S. air and artillery attacks 
were launched against communist bases in- 
side Cambodia. (NYT April 26, 1969) 

On May 8, 1969, U.S. B-52 bombers raided 
communist supply dumps and camps within 
Cambodia. (NYT May 9, 1969) 

October-December, 1969, Sihanouk pro- 
tested continuing U.S. bombing of Cam- 
bodian border areas. 


PRESS EDUCATION FUNDING 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
very strong support of efforts in the 
House to increase the education appro- 
priation bill. 
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My reservation is that in some areas 
the bill has not fully covered all the 
necessary ground, particularly with re- 
spect to funding since much more money 
is needed. 

I was glad to see, however, that the 
Appropriations Committee this year is 
reporting out a separate, appropriation 
bill for education to help school dis- 
tricts, State departments of education, 
and others involved in the Nation’s ed- 
ucational system, to make more orderly 
plans for the next school year, and an- 
other bill dealing with health funds. 

It is pleasing to know that the com- 
mittee has put some fresh emphasis on 
the urgent need for educational research 
and experimentation to find better 
methods of training and teaching our 
children and youth, and to try to find 
out which ones are working, and which 
ones are not, so that in the process of 
providing all possible necessary Federal 
aid, we can also keep a record of in- 
tended results. A broad study of learn- 
ing potentials and performances is es- 
sential to proper planning. 

Many of the objectives of the bill are 
praiseworthy. These include aid to ed- 
ucationally deprived children, school as- 
sistance in federally impacted areas, 
school library resources, supplementary 
services and centers, drop-out preven- 
tion, bilingual education, strengthening 
State departments of education for the 
handicapped, various education profes- 
sions, and personnel development pro- 
grams. 

One very important objective is to 
make sure, as well as we can here in the 
Congress, that the large sums of money 
we make available annually for educa- 
tion reaches the right places in our 
educational system, and are economically 
and efficiently distributed, and effectively 
utilized. 

There is much evidence that identi- 
fied educational needs are arising at 
such a very fast rate, that Congress 
may not be able to match them, if there 
should be an economic recession, which 
God forbid. 

But it should be noted that education 
is not alone in this regard, because many 
fine, meritorious programs could well be 
handicapped if the economy should slip 
below prosperity levels due to imprudent, 
shortsighted social and economic cut- 
backs, monetary meddling, and incredi- 
bly ill-advised skyrocketing interest rates 
and inflated prices. 

The Federal Government is now pay- 
ing about 25 percent of the total annual 
expenditures of the Nation’s colleges and 
universities in support of higher edu- 
cation, but admittedly this is not ade- 
quate to do the job that must be done. 
This does not include elementray, gram- 
mar, and special education. 

Neither will the appropriations in 
HEW be very realistic or helpful in the 
case of stricken people needing medical 
and hospital care, communities getting 
new hospitals, shortages of doctors, spe- 
cialists, and nurses existing in many 
places all over the country. 

I think we must have some real action 
in these fields, or we certainly will be 
overwhelmed and ultimately submerged 
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by fast-mounting demands that are in 
fact right on top of us now. 

Another very serious problem is the 
lack of adequate scholarship money for 
many very high grade, worthy, ambitious 
young men and women, who want to pur- 
sue higher education, but are barred in 
all too many cases because their fam- 
ilies cannot afford to finance them. Not 
only the poor, but the middle-class in- 
come group are in this category. The sit- 
uation is grave. It must be met now. It 
will not wait. Meanwhile, we are financ- 
ing fully paid education for some foreign 
students. 

Yes, Congress has programs, but like 
others they are painfully inadequate and 
woefully under-funded to meet the ob- 
vious needs in providing for the edu- 
cation of young people seeking college 
or higher education and training. 

This is a great national human calam- 
ity, and I have seen many classic ex- 
amples unfold right before my own eyes, 
where young people with high scores in 
the college boards, and other high qual- 
ity boys and girls, were denied a college 
education, because their parents could 
not afford to help them, and no scholar- 
ship or other aid was available. This 
situation must be remedied with all pos- 
sible speed. 

Obviously, Congress has got to do some- 
thing much more in this area, and I 
again urge appropriate committees to do 
it without delay, and do it right. The 
money must be found to do it on a high 
priority basis. 


POSITION PAPER 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, my attention 
has been called to a position paper issued 
by the Florida Medical Association on 
the cost of medical care and medicare. 
I feel that it presents a sound discus- 
sion of the concern of the physicians of 
Florida over the recently published re- 
port of the Senate Finance Committee 
on this subject. I am very glad to submit 
the position paper for reprinting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues: 

POSITION PAPER ON COST oF MEDICAL CARE AND 
MEDICARE, FLORIDA MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Trust is a vital element in the practice of 

medicine and a necessary adjunct to suc- 
cessful therapy. Trust is a relationship with 
patients held firm by confidence in the phy- 
sician's abilities, honor and character in an 
environment of cordial relations. The phy- 
siclan who is unable to inspire trust on the 
part of his patient only rarely is able to help 
that patient. 

Innuendoes of wrongdoing destroy trust. 
If the present program of vilifying the en- 
tire profession of medicine continues, lead- 
ing people to believe their individual phy- 
sician is not to be trusted, the misguided 
efforts of a few people will destroy not only 
the profession's reputation but also good 
medical care. 

On the basis of the small number of proven 
cases, it appears inconceivable that the en- 
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tire profession of medicine could be sus- 
pected of overcharging, even fraud and other 
abuses, in connection with publicly sup- 
ported medical and health care programs. 
Yet, suspicion has been allowed to spread in 
a manner which condemns many for the mis- 
deeds of a few. Physicians are said to be 
reaping rich rewards for administering care 
to older people—their patients who have 
felt pride, since advent of the programs, in 
being able to pay their way as far as their 
doctors were concerned. 


COSTS AND THE PHYSICIAN’S INCOME 


The cost of medical care, provided only by 
physicians, has been confused with total 
health care and the claim made that phy- 
sicians caused increases in the cost of the 
Medicare program. The truth of the matter 
is that in Florida 13% of the Medicare dol- 
lar goes to the doctor; the remainder pays 
for hospitalization, dentists’ services, fees and 
salaries for technologists, prescriptions, nurs- 
ing homes and government health projects. 
In the three years since beginning of the 
program, the physicians’ fees increased 21.5 
per cent. For all practical purposes, a freeze 
has been in effect for fees under Medicare 
for more than a year. 

The monetary rewards of practice can sel- 
dom make the physician a wealthy man, Out 
of each dollar he earns, 20 cents go for taxes, 
5 cents for rent, 15 cents for office assistants, 
5 cents for supplies and equipment and 17 
cents for miscellaneous necessities. Only 38 
cents remain; no more than for others en- 
gaged in the professions requiring similar ex- 
penses who devote a like number of hours 
each day to their vocations. 

FEW PHYSICIANS SUSPECT 

The overwhelming majority of physicians 
are honest and straightforward and are do- 
ing their best to make the medical and health 
programs work for their patients benefit. In 
Florida this encompasses a little more than 
97 per cent of the 6,654 licensed Doctors of 
Medicine. Members of few professions have 
had their daily activities subjected to closer 
scrutiny within the past few months, and it 
is a source of pride that the practice proce- 
dures for less than 3 per cent have come 
under review for even possible misuse of the 
Medicare program. 

Social Security Commissioner Robert M. 
Ball has stated: “Medicare pays about 30 mil- 
lion doctors’ bills and 12 million bills from 
institutional providers of services each year. 
It is clear from our investigations that the 
number of attempts at fraud or abuse is rel- 
atively very small.” The profession deplores 
the isolated instances of misconduct and 
pledges itself to take very vigorous action 
within its power to remedy the situation. 

The existence of government programs is 
not to blame for this dishonesty. Ethical 
physicians do not defraud patients; yet they, 
who form the core of the profession, have 
never maintained that all are above re- 
proach, In organized medicine, there always 
have been a few who had to be dealt with by 
their colleagues; those outside the medical 
society's jurisdiction eventually face the ap- 
propriate legal authorities. 

Since early in 1968 when accusations began 
coming from SSA, the American Medical As- 
sociation requested the names of those phy- 
siclans suspected of abusing the program. 
The requests were refused. Previously, lead- 
ers in government, at the policy-making level, 
had indicated that cooperation between per- 
sons responsible for implementing the pub- 
licly-financed programs and physicians would 
be necessary to make the program workable. 
Yet, official actions have shown this state- 
ment to be unfounded. The present ethical 
powers vested in medical organizations are 
sufficient for adequate investigation of these 
physicians and their methods of practice, 
and subsequent discipline if warranted. 
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EFFECTIVE, POSITIVE ACTION 


The entire profession has been drawn into 
the present controversy due to the manner 
in which a few misdeeds were exposed. At 
the same time, it is admitted that “The key 
to making the present system workable and 
acceptable is the physician and his medical 
society.” 

The Senate Finance Committee staff re- 
port continues in the introduction of its 
report, “Medicare and Medicaid—Problems 
and Issues, and Alternatives:” “We are per- 
suaded that at this point in time neither 
the Government nor its agents have the 
capacity for effective audit to assure that a 
given physician functions responsibly in 
dealing with the publicly financed programs. 

“While there is growing awareness among 
many physicians of the need for the pro- 
fession to effectively police and discipline 
itself, performance has been spotty and 
isolated so far. Prompt action is necessary 
by organized medicine (and other health 
care professions) to do what is required with 
respect to monitoring care provided and 
charges made for the care. In the absence of 
such constructive effort, we fear that vir- 
tually insurmountable pressures will develop 
for alternative control procedures which may 
be arbitrary, rigid and insensitive to the 
legitimate needs of both the patient and his 
physician.” 

The Committee is suggesting an action 
which already has been taken by organized 
medicine in Florida. The scarcely concealed 
threat contained in the statement has not 
been clarified. 

Medical Peer Utilization Review Com- 
mittees have been established at county and 
state levels to deal with these problems as 
they arise. The county medical societies were 
urged to appoint or designate an existing 
committee to serve in this capacity at the 
local level since only physicians practicing 
in the community can provide adequate 
peer review. 

Questionable matters regarding the indi- 
vidual physician's practice patterns are care- 
fully screened by a state utilization commit- 
tee of physician in private practice before 
referral by the Florida Medical Association 
to the county committee. The local group 
reviews the profile and practice patterns and 
makes specific recommendations. 

The most effective mediation is that be- 
tween patient and physician, and this has 
been fostered and encouraged. When this 
negotiation fails, the patient has recourse 
in the mediation committees which have 
existed at county and state levels for more 
than three decades. Self-appraisal of profes- 
sional activities in hospitals has long been 
an established procedure through audit com- 
mittees of the medical staff of each hospital. 
This has helped insure the delivery of the 
highest type of medical care to all patients. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Thoughtful consideration of the data, 
documents and public statements arising 
from recent events in the controversy re- 
garding overcharging by physicians leads to 
the conclusion that indiscretion of a few is 
being laid deliberately at the feet of the en- 
tire profession. At a time then when his 
honesty and good faith are being challenged, 
the task of the individual physician is to 
maintain his reputation for providing the 
best medical care at fees that are fair to his 
patients. 


WHY DR. STARK FAVORS BUSING 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago I had the pleasure of meeting Dr. 
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Marvin Stark who is an associate pro- 
fessor of operative dentistry and oral 
biology at the University of California 
and a resident of my congressional dis- 
trict. As a man skilled in his profession, 
he immediately earned my respect. How- 
ever, at this time my purpose is to ad- 
dress my remarks to another side of Dr. 
Stark’s character. I found that he had 
a deep-seated belief that good dental 
services could and should be provided for 
the underprivileged segment of our so- 
ciety and primarily the children who 
were in need of dental care. His idea 
was to establish mobile dental clinics 
which would seek out areas where the 
need was the greatest, such as migrant 
camps. His problem was financing. 

Dr. Stark was unrelenting in his efforts 
to seek financial support to meet the 
dentistry needs of poor children. Al- 
though he encountered many rebuffs, his 
natural courage to achieve his objective 
continually spurred him on. Repeatedly 
Dr. Stark wrote voluminous proposals 
which were presented to the National 
Institutes of Health in which he sought 
very modest sums to get his program 
underway. Repeatedly his applications 
for support of this worthy cause were 
denied. To the normal man this would 
have been a source of everlasting dis- 
couragement. Not so with Dr. Stark. He 
pushed forward knowing that his mobile 
dental clinics, already operating on a 
shoestring basis, would bring some real 
assistance to those in need. 

I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues the following article which 
appeared in the May 10, 1970, issue of 
California Living. It is the interesting 
story of Dr. Stark’s University of Cali- 
fornia mobile clinics: 

WHY DR. STARK Favors BUSING 
(By Aloise Dungan) 

The sun grills the San Joaquin Valley in 
July. It’s 102 degrees. A dental student in 
dungarees and T-shirt wipes sweat from his 
forehead, then resumes examining a barefoot, 
three-year-old Mexican girl with enormous 
black eyes. 

This dental office isn’t conventional. It 
has no refrigerated air, no carpet, no music. 
It’s a converted bus. Nearby is a smaller bus 
with X-ray and laboratory facilities. 

The people inside aren't conventional, 
either. They are dentists and students who 
believe in a new brand of dentistry—Marvin 
Stark's take-it-where-it’s-needed dentistry. 

At the end of this day, for instance, Dr. 
Stark’s University of California mobile clinics 
will roll off to another migrant camp, where 
again more than 90 percent of the kids have 
never before seen a dentist. 

Four years ago, when fewer than half the 
nation’s 49 dental schools had departments 
of social or community dentistry, Dr. Stark’s 
house-trailer-mobile dental clinic was al- 
ready in the field with students aboard. It 
was and is the only project of its kind and 
scope operated by a university. 

The clinic started out by touring Head 
Start schools in the Bay Area to treat tots 
who would not otherwise receive dental 
care—youngsters who do not qualify for 
Medi-Cal and have no health insurance 
coverage. 

Since then, the clinics have served as treat- 
ment centers for retarded and physically 
handicapped children. There are more clinics 
to come, more ideas bristling. 

Dr. Stark, the idea man, is a good guy. 
And with credentials. Not only is he associate 
professor of operative dentistry and oral 
biology at UC San Francisco but he also has 
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& private practice and does consultant work, 
too 


Not long ago he volunteered as dentist and 
instructor aboard the hospital ship HOPE in 
Colombia and took along his wife and three 
children to help out. 

Dr. Stark, a UC alumnus who did post- 
graduate work at Harvard, is stocky, tanned, 
talks at top speed, never runs out of energy. 
He is invariably in a hurry. 

“I always open doors for Marv when we 
walk together,” says UC colleague Jim Craw- 
ford. “He’s in such a hurry that he might go 
right through them if I didn’t.” 

Stark’s volatile personality and devotion to 
dentistry and dental education—as he sees 
them—are catalysts that have helped him 
evolve a new philosophy of the dentist’s role 
in the community. 

He shakes up some people with his blunt 
methods. But he gets things done. 

Stark raised funds from individuals and 
corporations to purchase and equip the first 
35-foot, $26,000 trailer. Other funds have 
come from UC and the Bureau of Migrant 
Education. 

“We built the first one by the seat of our 
pants,” recalls Dr. Ronald Nicholson of UCSF 
Dental School faculty and himself a practic- 
ing dentist. 

With Dr. Kenneth Soelberg of UCSF, 
Nicholson helped Dr. Stark design the first 
clinic. They have been rolling with the proj- 
ect ever since. 

Another supporter is Dr. Merle Morris of 
UCSF, who calls the mobile clinic “the most 
exciting program that ever came along.” 

With senior dental students, dental hy- 
giene and pharmacy students last summer, 
Dr. Morris was one of the Dental School 
faculty to visit 11 migrant camps in two new 
clinic buses (Stark did it again). The caravan 
treated 1500 youngsters for everything from 
& simple cavity to complete dental res- 
toration. 

This summer there will be two new mobile 
clinics on the road, making a total of four. 
The new ones will duplicate the 30- and 40- 
foot buses that toured San Joaquin Valley 
in 1969. The old ones will return to San 
Joaquin. 

With students and faculty, the new dental 
health caravans will set up in migrant labor 
camps in Monterey, Santa Clara, San Benito 
and Santa Cruz counties. 

“We expect that 4000 children will be 
treated in the new clinics in those counties,” 
says William Hanson of the Migrant Educa- 
tion am, which channels federal funds 
into the California Plan for Education of 
Migrant Children—and into the UCSF dental 
clinics. 

“We had expected to spend up to $30 a 
child for services, but UC’s clinics can do it 
for $23 per child. If the program is as suc- 
cessful as we expect it to be, we hope to ex- 
pand next summer.” 

As important to Dr. Stark’s project as 
providing dental care for youngsters who 
need it is the spinoff for dental students. 
They receive room and board, camp young- 
sters will put up the structures, The student 
housing can be knocked down at the end of 
the summer and stored until it’s needed 
again, Morris says. 

Housing students in the migrant camp in- 
stead of at nearby college dormitories or 
motels, as was the case last year, is Dr. 
Stark’s idea. 

“I want them to live in the camp. I want 
them to understand how things are.” 

Another facet of the UC mobile clinics 
that promises to develop during the summer 
is the “Stark Plan to Interrupt the Poverty 
Cycle.” 

“Look,” he says, “at 16 and 17, kids are 
ready to go, ready to do something. There’s 
no place to go in a migrant labor camp. We 
saw that last year. 

“So this year, we plan to recruit interested 
teen-agers and train them as dental assist- 
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ants with the help of dental hygiene stu- 
dents.” 

It will not be a finished education, of 
course. But Stark hopes it will interest some 
youngsters in going on to school, on scholar- 
ships if he can arrange it. Training boys as 
dental laboratory technicians is part of the 
program. 

This leads to Gene Humphrey, licensed 
dental laboratory technician and a member 
of the mobile clinic rooting section. 

He plans to take on migrant teenagers in 
& supervised work situation in the clinics. 
And he hopes to be able to employ some of 
the young people while training them fur- 
ther at Pacific Dental Laboratory here. 

An experienced dental laboratory techni- 
cian can make up to $30,000 a year, Hum- 
phrey points out. 

“How's that for breaking the poverty 
cycle?” Stark asks. 

Repercussions from the UC mobile dental 
clinics are not only local but international. 

The Mexican Dentists’ Society invited Dr. 
Stark to show a documentary film on the 
migrant camp tour and is seeking his help 
in establishing a similar program in Mexico, 

Israel is interested, too. “Israel wants ad- 
vice from us on equipping a bus for dental 
treatment and for eye, ear, nose and throat 
checkups, too,” Dr. Stark says. 

He has a plan for that, when the time 
comes. 

“There are 18 doctors who are willing, to 
staff a bus like that on a rotating basis. I 
hope they'll take their families to Israel and 
put their kids in a kibbutz and take off for 
the border settlements with the clinic.” 

But that’s in the future. 

“Right now,” Stark worries, “I've got to 
be sure our new buses get here from Detroit 
in June. 

“I know more about buses than any den- 
tist in the country. My wife worries about 
me. When we walk down the street I don’t 
look at miniskirts. I look at the undercar- 
riages of buses.” 

But if buses turn dental students toward 
community involvement, it’s all worth it to 
Marvin Stark. He agrees with UCSF Chan- 
cellor Philip Lee that the shortage of den- 
tists is bound to become more acute because 
of unmet dental needs. 

“We are just now beginning to look at 
social and environmental factors in dental 
care,” Dr. Lee points out. 

“We are beginning to look, not just at 
the condition of health, but at what leads 
to the condition, Not just at bacterial infec- 
tion but at the environmental setting in 
which the Infection developed. 

“This philosophy is just beginning in the 
world of dentistry.” 

Except for dentist Marvin Stark’s world, 
which is getting bigger all the time. 


YOUNG AMERICANS FOR FREEDOM 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard quite a lot lately from those who 
are unalterably—often unreasonably— 
opposed to President Nixon’s Cambodia 
decision. Concern by our young people is 
an encouraging sign that the American 
guarantees are being employed. There 
is a tendency nowadays, however, to 
assume most youthful public pronounce- 
ments are of one particular stripe. 

Shortly after President Nixon an- 
nounced his momentous decision to clean 
the Communists out of the Cambodian 
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sanctuaries, Young Americans for Free- 
dom, the Nation's largest conservative 
youth organization, with over 50,000 
members nationwide, ran full-page ads 
in Washington, D.C.’s two major dailies 
supporting the President’s decision, the 
Cambodian tactic, and U.S. anti-Com- 
munist foreign policy in general. 

in order that my colleagues and my 
fellow citizens might be more aware of 
the position and efforts of this fine pa- 
triotic group, I submit hereafter the 
texts of these two public declarations: 

YOUNG AMERICANS FOR FREEDOM 


Mr. President: Young Americans for Free- 
dom supports our fighting men in Southeast 
Asia! We stand behind you, as President and 
as Commander-in-Chief, in your declaration 
that: “We Will Not Be Defeated.” 

Why do we support you? Because—The 
confusion and division surrounding the is- 
sue of Viet Nam has often resulted from 
viewing the conflict from too narrow a per- 
spective. The problem must be viewed in the 
context of the nature of Communism. An 
overall view must ask: (1) the reasons for 
American involvement; (2) the reasons that 
our involvement did not bring swift success; 
and (3) where our policy should be headed 
now. 

WHY WE ARE IN VIETNAM 


The Communists are open in stating their 
plans for world domination. In 1965, Lin 
Piao, Communist China’s Minister of De- 
fense, stated: 

If North America and Western Europe can 
be considered the “cities of the world,” then 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America make up 
“the rural areas.” And the struggle of world 
revolution today hinges on the struggle of 
the “rural” Asian, African, and Latin Ameri- 
can people against the “imperialism” of the 
“cities.” 

If the United States can be defeated in 
Viet Nam, he concluded, the people in other 
parts of the world will see still more clearly 
that U.S. imperialism can be defeated and 
that what the Vietnamese people can do, 
they can do too. 

The war in Viet Nam is the result of the 
announced attempt by the Communist re- 
gime in North Viet Nam to conquer South 
Viet Nam. On December 14, 1961, President 
Kennedy wrote to the President of South 
Viet Nam: 

The situation in your embattled country 
is well known to me and the American people. 
We have been deeply disturbed by the assault 
on your country. Our indignation has 
mounted as the deliberate savagery of the 
Communist program of assassination, kid- 
napping and wanton violence became 
clear ... the campaign of force and terror 
is supported and directed from the outside 
by the authorities at Hanoi. 

In Communist propaganda, this form of 
aggression masquerades as a “war of national 
liberation,” a phrase first used by Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev in 1961 to describe the 
type of indirect aggression the Communists 
have undertaken in Viet Nam. It is used to 
give the impression of war fought by a local 
population to throw off foreign domination. 
Such a description reverses the situation in 
Viet Nam. The “liberation” offered by the 
Communists means domination by Hanoi. 

We are in Viet Nam so the people of that 
nation can build a life of their own choosing. 
It should be remembered that Viet Nam 
isn't the first place where Americans have 
fought. In two world wars and in the Korean 
War. Americans went to far lands to help 
other people fighting for their freedom and 
independence. We answered the call for help 
from our allies in Europe. Can we do less for 
our allies in Asia who desperately desire 
freedom? 

Some say that South Viet Nam is not worth 
saving since it is not an ideal democratic 
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state. We remind these critics that while 
South Viet Nam has no history of democratic 
practice, it is moving in the direction of 
greater rights for its people. Few nations have 
attained democratic perfection, fewer yet 
have tried to do so in the midst of a major 
war. And history does not support an argu- 
ment that evolution toward democracy or a 
free society would be hastened by a Com- 
munist victory. Such graft and corruption 
that remains should not mark the real issue 
of Viet Nam: A Communist attempt to en- 
gulf all of Southeast Asia through military 
conquest. Consider the following facts: 

1. Today, North Vietnamese troops are in 
Laos, South Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Thai- 
land. In each of these countries they are 
trying to overthrow existing governments of 
these countries. 

2. Red Chinese “advisers” are training the 
North Vietnamese troops not only in North 
Viet Nam, but also in Laos and Cambodia. 

3. Vast sums of material aid have been 
poured into North Viet Nam from both the 
Soviet Union and Communist China in order 
to further the territorial aims of the Hanoi 
regime, belying the claim that this is a purely 
local affair. 

4. It took a bloody war in Korea to estab- 
lish the principle that Communists would 
not be permitted to expand through overt 
aggression. The same principle, as applied 
to covert aggression, is now at issue. 

From the beginning of the war until the 
present time, untold atrocities have been 
committed by the Communist forces in the 
name of “liberation.” From the early assas- 
sinations of which President Kennedy wrote, 
to the horror of the Tet massacres, the North 
Vietnamese have shown their utter disregard 
for human life. For example, following the 
Tet offensive in 1968, over 4,000 men, women 
and children were found in shallow graves 
on and near the city of Hue. These victims 
had their hands wired behind their backs 
and had been shot in the head. At Dak Son, 
over 200 women, children and old men were 
burned to death by Communist flame- 
throwers, 

These Communist massacres are planned 
and organized. They are an integral part of 
Communist war policy rivaling in brutality 
the atrocities perpetrated by the Nazis in 
World War II. The perpetrators are rewarded 
and promoted, not tried by courts martial. 

The United States has proved time and 
time again that it seeks no territory, no bases 
for aggression, no favored position. We seek 
a world without war, a world safe for diver- 
sity. But we have learned the meaning of 
agegressinn. Aggression breeds on success. The 
appeasement of aggressors must lead to even- 
tual surrender or to a larger war. This was 
the lesson of Munich. 

The results of this conflict not only involve 
the future of South Viet Nam, but also the 
future of the United States. Our own security 
is involved in Viet Nam. As President Nixon 
has pointed out: 

A nation cannot remain great if it be- 
trays its allies and lets down its friends. Our 
defeat and humiliation in South Viet Nam 
without question would promote recklessness 
in the councils of these great powers who 
have not yet abandoned their goals of world 
conquest. This would spark violence where- 
ever our commitments help maintain the 
peace—in the Middle East, in Berlin, even- 
tually in the Western Hemisphere. 


OUR PAST FAILURE 


Sir Robert Thompson was the principal 
architect of the British victory over the 
Malayan Communist guerrillas in the 1950s. 
In his book, No Exit From Vietnam, he 
points out the chief reasons for the early 
failure of American strategy. 

In the early years of the war, the American 
military strategy totally failed to grasp the 
nature of a “People’s Revolutionary War.” 
Instead of concentrating on building a stable 
South Vietnamese government capable of 
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controlling and eliminating the guerrilla in- 
surgency throughout the countryside, the 
policy was one of “destruction of the ene- 
mies main forces on the battlefield.” While 
American troops were winning on the casu- 
alty charts and preventing the quick de- 
terioration that seemed likely in 1965, the 
organization and structure of the enemy 
within South Viet Nam was never threat- 
ened. 

Nor were sufficient military measures ever 
taken effectively to interdict supplies reach- 
ing the guerrillas from the north. At the 
very best, this strategy has provided a cov- 
ering action, permitting the South Viet- 
namese government to restructure itself and 
to obtain a broadened base of support. But 
it could not win the war for, in a “People’s 
Revolutionary War,” if you are not winning, 
you are losing, because the enemy can al- 
ways sit out a stalemate. It was, therefore, a 
no-win strategy. 


WHERE ARE WE HEADED NOW? 


We must continue training and arming the 
South Vietnamese to defend themselves. 
Properly equipped and trained, they should 
be able to handle problems of internal in- 
surgency requiring only assistance in mate- 
rial from the United States. The South Viet- 
namese should assume total responsibility 
for the battlefield operations. We should 
provide only a shield against overwhelming 
foreign aggression. 

No guerrilla war has yet been resolved at 
the conference table. It is in the rice paddies 
and jungles of Viet Nam that the ultimate 
decision will be made, not in Paris. Any 
document ultimately signed can only ratify 
the victory or defeat which the people of 
South Viet Nam achieve or suffer there. 

Because of our sympathy with less fortu- 
nate people struggling for their freedom and 
our awareness that the history of the world 
is destined to be affected by events in Viet 
Nam, YAF pledges its full support to the 
cause of freedom in Viet Nam. 

It is time for the majority to be heard. 

Young Americans for Freedom (YAF) is 
the nation’s largest action youth organiza- 
tion dedicated to the principles of freedom 
and liberty, balanced by limited government 
and individual responsibility, for all man- 
kind. YAF is a bipartisan voluntary organiza- 
tion with 513 chapters, 51,000 national and 
local members, and representatives on more 
than 800 college campuses. We have an ad- 
visory board of over 65 Members of Congress. 

YAF has fought for years on our nation’s 
high school and college campuses for a con- 
tinued American presence in South Vietnam 
for gradual Vietnamization of the war, and 
for victory over Communist aggression in 
Asia. 

Mr, President . . . because of our sympathy 
with the less fortunate peoples of the world 
who today do not enjoy the freedoms we take 
for granted in America . . . because we stand 
with them in their struggle for freedom .. . 
and because we are aware that the history of 
the world shows that its destiny will be af- 
fected by the events in Vietnam and the de- 
cisions you have made this week ... YAF 
pledges its full support to the cause of 
freedom and peace in South Vietnam. 

We Call Upon All Americans to Stand 
With Us! 


YOUNG AMERICANS FOR FREEDOM 


Mr. President: Young Americans for Free- 
dom supports our fighting men in Southeast 
Asia! We stand behind you, as President and 
as Commander-in-Chief, in your declaration 
that: “We will not be defeated.” 

Young Americans for Freedom (YAF) is 
the nation’s largest action youth organiza- 
tion dedicated to the principles of freedom 
and liberty, balanced by limited government 
and individual responsibility, for all mankind. 
YAF is a bipartisan voluntary organization 
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with 513 chapters, 51,000 national and local 
members, and representatives on more than 
800 college campuses. We have an advisory 
board of over 65 Members of Congress. 

YAF has fought for years on America’s 
high school and college campuses in support 
of our commitment in South Vietnam against 
those radicals who would determine our for- 
eign policy by violence in the streets. 

YAF’S “TELL IT TO HANOI” ACTION CAMPAIGN 

To date YAF has—Successfully carried out 
“Alternative Week-end” through which we 
distributed 1 million copies of our “Tell It 
To Hanoi” tabloid and distributed thousands 
of our “Tell It To Hanoi” buttons and 
bumperstrips. 

Collected over 500,000 names on our “Tell 
It To Hanoi” petition. 

Sponsored a tour of South Vietnam for 11 
American college student leaders so that they 
could return and speak for freedom in Asia. 

Run half-page and full-page ads in 37 
major university newspapers supporting your 
policies in Southeast Asia. 

Acquired the signatures of 140 university 
student government presidents on our “Tell 
It To Hanoi” petitions. 

Opened eight full-time regional and state 
Offices to support our Vietnam efforts. 

Sponsored countless teach-ins and radio 
and TV appearances presenting our support 
for Vietnamization and victory. 

Met and talked with tens of thousands of 
students about the necessity of the American 
presence in South Vietnam. 

Coordinated campus speaking tours for 
Congressmen who oppose withdrawal. 

Incurred $117,000 in bills carrying out the 
“Tell It To Hanoi” campaign, and we are 
proud of it. 

Today and tomorrow YAF will—Urge every 
American—adult and student—to send tele- 
grams of support to you, as President and as 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Urge every American—adult and student— 
to send letters in support of your position to 
his Congressman and Senators. 

Encourage every American to sign YAF’s 
“We Support Our Fighting Men” position 
below so that we can present them to you, 
Mr. President, and to the Congress, to our 
delegation in Paris, and to our fighting men 
in South Vietnam. 

Encourage every American to get every 
friend he has to send telegrams, write let- 
ters, and to sign this petition. 

Run this ad in major college newspapers 
and in major community newspapers. 

Send a delegation of students to Paris 
to confront the North Vietnamese delegation 
with these telegrams, letters, and petitions 
of support for our President. 

Continue to distribute millions of pieces of 
literature in support of Vietnamization and 
peace with honor. 

Make attempts to testify before the Con- 
gress on the strong support for your policies 
which we find on the college campuses— 
something the press does not report. 

Hope for financial support for YAF from 
the adults of our Nation, who feel as we do, 
that the time has come to stand behind the 
President who said, “We will not be de- 
feated.” 

Mr. President, we will be free only so long 
as we are secure. History shows that periods 
of true freedom are rare and can exist only 
when free citizens concertedly defend their 
rights against all enemies. The forces of Com- 
munism are, at present, the greatest single 
threat to the liberties of men—all men. We 
support your determination that the United 
States, together with other freedom-loving 
people, should stress victory over, rather 
than coexistence with, this menace to liberty. 

Mr. President .. . because of our sympathy 
with the less fortunate peoples of the world 
who today do not enjoy the freedoms we take 
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for granted in America . . . because we stand 
with them in their struggle for freedom ... 
and because we are aware that the history 
of the world shows that its destiny will be 
affected by the events in Vietnam and the 
decisions you have made this week ... YAF 
pledges its full support to the cause of free- 
dom and peace in South Vietnam. 

We Call Upon All Americans to Stand 
With Us! 


IMPACT OF THE PROPOSED MERG- 
ER ACCOUNTING ON CORPORATE 
STRATEGY 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
received a document published by Har- 
bridge House which had the title, “The 
Impact of the Proposed Merger Account- 
ing on Corporate Strategy.” Because of 
the far-reaching ramifications of the 
subject which it discusses, I wanted to 
bring this document to the attention of 
this body. 

The report discusses a proposal made 
by the Accounting Principles Board— 
APB—involving important changes in 
the accounting treatment for business 
combinations and intangible assets. It 
has been alleged that the APB is acting 
under some pressure from the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, where 
suggestions have been made that the 
changes involved in this proposal may be 
required by the SEC even if they are re- 
jected as unwise by the APB. 

Particular exception is taken to the 
proposal’s size test for determining those 
mergers which will be allowed to use 
“pooling of interest in accounting” and 
with the manner in which such pooling 
of interest would largely be ended as an 
accounting method. The report states: 

To the extent that corporations pursue 
strategies measured in terms of growth and 
efficiency, an impediment to the exercise of 
those strategies will have an adverse effect 
on economic growth and resource utilization. 
The Government, as a matter of public pol- 
icy, seeks to encourage production of goods 
at lower prices, a higher standard of living, 
and other economic benefits to the public. 
These policies are designed to permit com- 
panies to pursue strategies which achieve 
these ends for themselves, and thus for the 
economy as a whole, within limits provided 
in the law to prevent monopoly and unfair 
competitive practices. The current APB pro- 
posal, however, appears to run counter to 
these public policies. By restricting the stra- 
tegic alternatives available to many com- 
panies, therefore, the proposal may have un- 
favorable effects on the Nation’s economic 
performance. 


If this study is correct, the adoption 
of the pending APB proposal would have 
very unfortunate and far-reaching eco- 
nomic effects. If the SEC is bringing the 
alleged pressure for these changes, I 
would hope that it can substantiate the 
wisdom of such action in the face of 
such serious questions about its effect. 

I submit the report for the RECORD 
at this point: 
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THE IMPACT OF THE PROPOSED MERGER AC- 
COUNTING ON CORPORATE STRATEGY 


(By Robert W. Ackerman and Lionel L. Fray) 
A, INTRODUCTION 


The Accounting Principles Board (APB) 
of the American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants has proposed important changes 
in the accounting for business combinations 
and intangible assets. The major effects of 
the proposal are to impose considerable re- 
strictions on the use of the so-called “pooling 
of interests” method of accounting and, for 
those combinations not eligible for such ac- 
counting treatment, to require the amortiza- 
tion against current earnings of the goodwill 
that may be created through the use of the 
alternative “purchase"’ method of account- 
ing. The significance of these changes goes 
considerably beyond the practice of account- 
ing, as they are likely to have major and 
generally detrimental effects (i) upon the 
strategies of many business firms; (ii) on the 
alternatives for achieving growth available 
to certain kinds of companies, including 
those which engage extensively in research 
and development activities; and, very possi- 
bly, (iii) on the extent of entrepreneurial ac- 
tivities in the economy. The proposal, there- 
fore, should not be adopted in its present 
form. 

This paper first reviews briefly the major 
features of the APB proposal and identifies 
a number of accounting issues posed by it. 
The potential effects of the proposal on 
mergers are then developed on the basis of 
research findings, followed by an analysis of 
the consequences of these effects upon cor- 
porate strategies and economic growth. 


B. BACKGROUND 


In the past, two methods have been used 
to account for business combinations in- 
volving an exchange of voting stock—the 
purchase method and the pooling of in- 
terests method. Under the former, the value 
of the acquired company at the time of the 
transaction, generally determined by the 
market value of the securities given by the 
purchaser, was recognized in the purchaser’s 
accounts, If this value exceeded the net 
book value of the acquired company, good- 
will was created and was amortized over a 
suitable time period or allowed to remain 
permanently as an asset, depending upon 
some judgment as to the expected economic 
life of the intangible? Under a pooling of 
interests, however, the accounts of the two 
companies were simply added together with- 
out a change in historical book values; good- 
will was not created in accounting for the 
combination. 

Pooling of interests accounting was justi- 
fied originally as a fusion of equity interests 
with the shareholders of the merging com- 
panies sharing the risks and opportunities 
of a combined enterprise. It was intended 
to apply to mergers of companies of com- 
parable size. Over the past decade, however, 
the popularity of pooling has increased and 
its use has extended to virtually all trans- 
actions involving an exchange of voting 
shares, regardless of the relative size of the 
combining parties. In effect, companies seek- 
ing growth through merger have had alter- 
native accounting methods available and 
have presumably tended to choose the one 
resulting in more favorable financial re- 
ports 

The recent concerns expressed over the 
trend toward pooling are really on two 
levels. First, there are the accounting de- 
fects attributed to pooling of interests noted 
in the exposure draft of the APB opinion, 
most importantly that “it does not accu- 
rately reflect the economic substance of the 
business combination transaction . . .[since] 
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the acquiring corporation does not record 
assets and values which usually influence 
the final terms of the combination agree- 
ment with consequent effects on subsequent 
balance sheets and income statements.” The 
APB feels this defect is particularly serious 
when one corporation is significantly larger 
than the other—that is, when the transac- 
tion appears to be more nearly an acquisi- 
tion (purchase) than a merger. 

On a second level, the increased accept- 
ance of pooling has coincided with, and no 
doubt facilitated, the increase in business 
combinations during the 1960’s. For the 
Securities & Exchange Commission, this in- 
crease has magnified the complexities of re- 
porting financial results, which are indica- 
tive of underlying values or operating per- 
formance. And those government agencies 
concerned with monopoly, antitrust, and, 
more generally, economic concentration con- 
sider mergers and acquisitions—regardless of 
the accounting method—a major concern. 
From their viewpoint, changing the mechan- 
ics of financial reporting to the extent this 
attenuates merger activity is undoubtedly 
viewed with favor. 

In response to these concerns, the APB has 
proposed substantial alterations in the ac- 
counting for business combinations. Most 
significant are the following: 

(1) Intangible assets arising in the ac- 

counting for combinations which do not 
qualify for pooling of interests treatment are 
to be amortized through charges to the in- 
come statement over the estimated life of the 
intangible, but in no case longer than forty 
years. 
(i1) Pooling of interests accounting is to be 
limited to combinations which meet certain 
conditions, among them the requirement 
that “each combining company is not less 
than one third the size of each other com- 
bining company ... measured by its voting 
common stock ownership interest at the date 
the plan of combination is consummated.” 

Had these procedures been employed in the 
past, they would have been significant ef- 
fects on financial reporting. For example, the 
recent merger between the Xerox Corpora- 
tion and Scientific Data Systems (SDS) can 
be used to illustrate the impact of these 
changes on reported earnings and balance 
sheets in the case of one well-known merger. 
On 16 May 1969 Xerox issued 9,989,000 
shares, traded that day on the New York 
Stock Exchange at $92 per share, in exchange 
for all of the common shares of SDS, a trans- 
action valued at $928,988,000. As of 31 Decem- 
ber 1968, the net book value of SDS, adjusted 
for the conversion of certain convertible de- 
bentures, was $82,934,000. The transaction 
would not have qualified for pooling of inter- 
ests accounting under the APB proposal, 
since the number of shares given for SDS 
was only 15 percent of the approximately 
67,000,000 Xerox shares outstanding immedi- 
ately prior to the combination. Consequently, 
an intangible asset amounting to $846,054,000 
would have been created, resulting in a min- 
imum annual charge to the earnings of the 
combined company of $21,152,000 for the 
next forty years.* 

The impact of the merger accounted for in 
this way on the Xerox financial statements is 
spectacular. Consider first the balance sheet. 
Xerox reported assets of $905,704,000 at 31 
December 1968, virtually all tangibles. Follow- 
ing the merger, rather than consolidating the 
historical SDS asset values ($113,279,000 at 
31 December 1968), $928,988,000—roughly 
103 percent of the prior year-end Xerox as- 
sets—would be added to assets, even though 
the shares given for SDS were only 15 per- 
cent of the Xerox shares then outstanding. 
Moreover, 45 percent of the resulting com- 
bined assets would be intangibles. 

The implications for the income statement 
are even more dramatic. SDS earned $10,031,- 
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000 after taxes in 1968, Because of the amor- 
tization of goodwill, however, should these 
SDS assets produce an equivalent amount of 
pre-amortization profits in future years, the 
contribution to Xerox would be a loss of 
$11,121,000. Put in the perspective of total 
1968 Xerox profits of $116,194,000, by issuing 
15 percent more shares the company would 
see pro forma profits decline 10 percent, 
rather than increase 9 percent. 


C. MAJOR ACCOUNTING ISSUES 


From an accounting viewpoint, the cur- 
rent APB opinion has four consequences 
which are particularly serious in combina- 
tions resulting in the creation of substantial 
goodwill, such as the one above. First, the 
stream of earnings from the assets of a com- 
bined company may be radically altered by 
the amortization of goodwill. The going 
concern value of a company is related in 
some fashion to the present value of future 
earnings or benefits to be gained from the 
use of assets employed. Yet one would ex- 
pect under the APB opinion that the larger 
the expected increase in future benefits, the 
higher the charge to earnings in a nonpool- 
ing combination. That future earnings would, 
therefore, tend to be penalized in proportion 
to the increased benefits expected from these 
assets is misleading. Viewed another way, the 
total earnings of two companies operating 
independently would be significantly higher 
than the combined earnings if the companies 
were joined in a merger and no tax or oper- 
ational changes of any sort were effected. 

Second, substantial intangible assets will 
accumulate on the balance sheets of com- 
panies continuing to combine with smaller 
companies having low book- to market-value 
ratios. There will, of course, be a correspond- 
ing offsetting increase in reported stock- 
holder equity. For years investment analysts 
have been reluctant to accord full value to 
intangibles in assessing the financial posi- 
tion of a company. Establishing an asset 
value related to a security price at some prior 
point in time, which of course may bear little 
relationship to the current price, may not be 
viewed as particularly meaningful. To the 
extent that analysts remove the intangible 
and the associated equity entry in estimating 
debt capacity, asset utilization, and so on, 
they approximate the balance sheet treat- 
ment under pooling of interests accounting. 
The same may be true of the intangible 
charge to income; indeed, for the purpose 
of comparing firms in an industry adopting 
different strategies for growth (that is, some 
through merger and others through internal 
development), such adjustments may be 
necessary to obtain a comparable basis for 
evaluating performance. 

Third, the opinion appears to run counter 
to a trend in recent years of placing first 
priority on the fair presentation of the profit 
and loss statement rather than on the bal- 
ance sheet in the development of accounting 
principles.‘ In this instance, the transaction 
value of a business combination would be 
reflected on the balance sheet precisely and, 
if one accepts the market value of the shares 
given as a valid basis for determining good- 
will, accurately as well. But the profit and 
loss statement would be adjusted arbitrarily 
for the amortization of the intangible. An 
expected life of twenty years—or eighty for 
that matter—can be argued for the goodwill 
that would have been created in the Xerox/ 
SDS combination. The profit impact of the 
combination is substantially influenced by 
a choice of allocations which unfortunately 
has little basis in fact. 

Finally, only the merged portion of a com- 
pany’s records would be adjusted to current 
values in an exchange of voting stock ac- 
counted for as a purchase. The results can 
be peculiar, as they are in the Xerox/SDS 
instance; the relationships of earnings to 
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assets and sales to assets tend to lose their 
meanings. As a matter of consistency, the 
assets of both parties might be adjusted to 
market. Such a change would, however, be 
a radical departure from cost-based account- 
ing, a change that the accounting profession 
is unwilling to undertake at this point in 
time. 

These four consequences indicate that for 
certain business combinations the proposed 
APB opinion will have a major impact on 
financial statements which will reduce their 
usefulness and may actually render the 
statements misleading for the purpose of 
evaluating and comparing the financial per- 
formance of corporations. We do not argue 
that the opinion is without merit. We point, 
however, to several substantial accounting 
problems and suggest that its implementa- 
tion would create potential ill effects. 


D. EFFECTS ON MERGERS 


Beyond the accounting issues, however, the 
opinion is likely to reduce the incidence of 
mergers and moreover is discriminatory in 
its impact upon mergers involving certain 
kinds of companies. 


1, Impact on overall level of merger activity 


When the APB proposal first became 
known, it was widely predicted by invest- 
ment bankers and corporate financial offi- 
cers that the number of mergers would be 
sharply curtailed.® This would occur, it was 
argued, because for those combinations no 
longer able to qualify for pooling accounting, 
the projected earnings contribution of the 
acquired company would be reduced by the 
amortization of goodwill. In essence, the ef- 
fective return on investment calculated by 
the potential parent company would be 
smaller, thus diminishing the attractiveness 
of the transaction or preventing it altogether. 
A new barrier would have been erected, and 
fewer proposed combinations would be able 
to clear the hurdle. 

One way to estimate the impact of the 
proposal is to assess whether the accounting 
changes would have had an effect on mergers 
already consummated. The Xerox/SDS ex- 
ample indicates that the effects could have 
been substantial. If Xerox management had 
employed common financial criteria for 
evaluating the merger * and if the APB opin- 
ion had been in force, it is clearly less cer- 
tain that the combination would have taken 
place. The pro forma effect on many other 
mergers would also have been substantial.’ 

An alternative, more relevant way to judge 
the significance of the proposal is to assess 
its effect on potential] future mergers. To in- 
vestigate this issue and develop some quan- 
titative data, we undertook the study re- 
ported below. It was assumed for purposes 
of the research that one partner to a com- 
bination would be a company approximately 
at the midpoint in the Fortune list of 500 in- 
dustrial corporations. It was further assumed 
that the other partner would be a company 
having a common stock quoted in the Wall 
Street Journal daily listing of over-the- 
counter securities. 

A sample of 50 companies was selected at 
random from the Wall Street Journal daily 
listing of over-the-counter securities, and 
calculations were made to reflect the con- 
sequences of a combination accounted for as 
a purchase pursuant to the APB opinion. 
The summary data appear in Exhibit I, and 
the methodology employed is described in 
Appendix A. 

The results of this phase of the study in- 
dicate that the APB proposal would have a 
significant impact on these companies. As 
shown in Table 1, 84 percent of the com- 
panies would suffer a reduction in earnings 
contribution of 10 percent or more, and 10 
percent of them would contribute a net loss 
rather than a profit to the surviving com- 
pany’ 
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TABLE 1—DISTRIBUTION OF RATIO OF INTANGIBLE 
CHARGE TO AFTER-TAX PROFIT 


Cumulative 
percent of 
reduction in 
earnings 


Number of 


Ratio of intangible charge to i 
companies 


after-tax profit 


Loss (with a tangible charge). . 
Book value exceeds market_.-_ 


NNA NUUD mN oOw 


s 


Moreover, most of these firms would be 
ineligible for pooling of interests account- 
ing should they merge with the assumed 
partner. For example, if the average market 
value of the 247th- to 254th-ranked com- 
panies in the Fortune list of 500 was $305,- 
000,000 (corresponding to the average mar- 
ket value at 31 December 1969, as shown in 
Exhibit II), then 88 percent of the combina- 
tions would have to be accounted for as 
a purchase. 

Qur conclusions, therefore, are that most 
combinations are significantly affected if 
they do not qualify for pooling treatment 
(if a 10 percent or greater reduction in the 
earnings contribution of the smaller part- 
ner is deemed to be significant), and that, 
in fact, few companies with unlisted securi- 
ties would qualify for pooling if the pro- 
spective merger partner was a firm of the 
size postulated. Furthermore, the barrier is 
large; for the company at the 50th percent- 
ile in terms of the percentage goodwill 
charge, reduction in earnings would be more 
than 20 percent, 

2. Discriminatory impact on mergers 

While the APB proposal will tend to in- 
hibit mergers generally, its effect on cer- 
tain kinds of companies and certain kinds 
of combinations will be far greater than on 
others. Discrimination occurs in two ways. 
First, because the impact on earnings is pro- 
portional to the amount of the goodwill 
created, companies with high market- to 
book-value ratios will be penalized, while 
those with low ratios will not be affected. Sec- 
ond, because of the size limitations, smaller 
companies will be relatively less attractive 
than larger ones as merger partners for cor- 
porations pursuing growth through combi- 
nation. The merger most discriminated 
against is the one between any corporation 
and a firm which is so much smaller that 
the combination fails to meet the 75-25 rule 
and which also has a high market- to book- 
value ratio. 

Several types of businesses may exhibit 
high market- to book-value ratios. First, 
there are companies with outstanding growth 
potential for which investors pay a premium 
in the anticipation of increasing future 
earnings, regardless of current asset values, 
A second type includes companies having 
important income-generating assets which 
are substantially understated or omitted 
from the accounting records entirely, either 
because expenditures have been charged to 
income as incurred rather than capitalized 
(for instance, research and development) or 
are intangible (such as brand names, fran- 
chises, professional staffs, and so forth), 
Third, there are companies having assets 
which, simply because of inflation, are car- 
ried at cost values substantially lower than 
current market values. 

While the last category above receives con- 
siderable attention from accounting theore- 
ticians, the first two are the source of the 
greatest discrimination in the impact of the 
APB opinion. In general, companies in in- 
dustries with growth potentials and/or low 
asset intensity should be affected to a greater 
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degree than others. Such industries may in- 
clude electronics, drugs, cosmetics, office 
equipment, recreation, personal services, and 
publishing. The firms in these industries are 
among the most dynamic contributors to the 
growth of the economy through their in- 
terest in innovation of both a technical and 
a business nature. 

To test this hypothesis, we analyzed the 
data from our sample companies to determine 
whether higher goodwill amortization charges 
would be more likely for companies with 
higher growth rates and in recognized 
“growth” industries. The results tend to cor- 
roborate the hypothesis 

a. Growth Rates. The most desirable meas- 
ure of growth, of course, is the investor's ex- 
pectations of a company’s future earnings. 
Since this is difficult to determine, the com- 
pany’s recent sales growth rate was employed 
as @ proxy under the assumption that (i) 
a company is most likely to continue to grow 
at a constant rate and (ii) investors tend to 
associate past growth with future growth. Our 
findings shown in Table 2 indicate a high 
correlation between historical growth rates 
and impact on earnings from the intangible 
charge, and a very high earnings impact for 
the most rapidly growing companies. For the 
ten companies with most rapid growth rates, 
the average ratio of goodwill charged earn- 
ings is 2.07; that is, in a nonpooled merger, 
these companies would have represented an 
average 107 percent loss to the acquiring 
firms. 


TABLE 2—GROWTH RATE VERSUS GOODWILL 
AMORTIZATION CHARGE 


Average ratio: 
goodwill 
charge to 
earnings 


Average 
3-year 


Companies (ranked by 
sales ratio 


sales growth rate) 


b. Nature of Business. While any determi- 
nation of the nature of a company’s business 
is necessarily somewhat imprecise, our find- 
ings suggest that the companies most affected 
by the APB opinion are those operating in 
what many investors believe to be “growth” 
industries. The business activities of the 
ten companies having the highest potential 
intangible charges were compared with the 
ten companies having the lowest. The de- 
scriptions, quoted directly from Standard & 
Poor’s, are contained in Exhibit III and 
summarized in Table 3 below. The contrast 
between these groups of companies appears 
to be qualitatively significant and consistent 
with the argument above. 

TABLE 3.—Business Descriptions 
Top 10 

Computer systems and software. 

Silver and steel flatware. 

Past foods, franchising. 

Geophysical surveys, oceanography. 

Computer printout forms. 

Inks and resins. 

Real estate. 

Franchised tire recapping. 

Weight reducing classes and products. 

Printing, publishing, electronic data proc- 
essing. 

Bottom 10 

Refracting metals. 

Envelopes and supplies. 

Garage doors and hardware. 

Machine tools. 

Natural gas distribution. 

Shipping. 

Electric utility. 

Metal products. 

Paints, enamels, and so on. 

Vegetable oils. 
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E. IMPLICATIONS FOR CORPORATE STRATEGIES AND 
ECONOMIC GROWTH AND EFFICIENCY 


To the extent that corporations pursue 
strategies measured in terms of growth and 
efficiency,” an impediment to the exercise of 
those strategies will have an adverse effect 
on economic growth and resource utiliza- 
tion, The government, as a matter of public 
policy, seeks to encourage production of 
goods at lower prices, a higher standard of 
living, and other economic benefits to the 
public. These policies are designed to permit 
companies to pursue strategies which achieve 
these ends for themselves, and thus for the 
economy as a whole, within limits provided 
in the law to prevent monopoly and unfair 
competitive practices. The current APB pro- 
posal, however, appears to run counter to 
these public policies. By restricting the stra- 
tegic alternatives available to many com- 
panies, therefore, the proposal may have un- 
favorable effects on the nation’s economic 
performance. 

There are numerous reasons for large com- 
panies to seek combinations with smaller 
ones. In a strategic sense, two broad objec- 
tives are often involved. The first is the fur- 
ther development of the larger company’s 
existing product-market base through verti- 
cal integration, market extension, or the 
addition of complementary products. The 
combination may result in lower costs 
through shared facilities and distribution 
channels or it may result in aggregate growth 
above that expected for two companies sep- 
arately through wider, more intensive dis- 
tribution and consumer exposure. 

The second strategic objective is diversi- 
fication into growth fields or away from a 
dependence on high-risk or stagnant indus- 
tries. If a company does not possess the 
technological or managerial skills to develop 
an opportunity internally within reasonable 
time and cost constraints, It may seek an as- 
sociation which can contribute the needed 
expertise. In some sense the survival of a 
business in a period of rapid technological 
and social change may be at stake. The APB 
opinion strikes both at strategies directed 
toward areas of high growth potential and at 
the efforts of companies in depressed indus- 
tries such as shipping, railroads and defense/ 
aerospace to secure other sources of income. 

Similarly, for strategic reasons, smaller 
companies may seek a merger with a large 
firm, The rationale may have its roots in 
business or the personal concerns of the 
company’s management, From a business 
point of view, the large firm may offer money, 
managerial talents, distribution systems, re- 
search capabilities, and the like to speed the 
growth and development of a small company. 
To the extent that more than money is in- 
volved, the head of a small firm cannot view 
the external financial markets as an equiva- 
lent alternative to solve his growth problems. 

The managers of companies desiring a 
merger are frequently entrepreneurs who 
also have the problems of ownership. Impor- 
tant to them may be (i) the risks of having 
personal resources committed to a single 
venture market idea, (ii) the burden of 
responsibility not only to other sharehold- 
ers, but also to employees and customers, and 
(iil) the enormous administrative and pub- 
lic relations tasks of managing an inde- 
pendent company—for which many entre- 
preneurs may have little talent or interest. 
Readily apparent to them are the advan- 
tages of obtaining the easily negotiable se- 
curities of a larger firm whose value is based 
upon a much broader range of business ac- 
tivities, and should, therefore, represent 
lower risk. 

Naturally, predictions regarding the ulti- 
mate effect of the APB proposal on economic 
growth must be speculative. Nevertheless, 
certain unfavorable implications are sug- 
gested, which, taken together, may be sig- 
nificant. Specifically, the proposal may tend: 
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(1) To lower the prospects for growth and 
increased efficiency of companies seeking to 
expand the scope of existing businesses 
through merger. 

(ii) To inhibit the efforts of companies 
in stagnant industries to diversify or indeed 
to survive, thus increasing risks to stock- 
holders and employees. 

(iii) To slow the acceptance of innova- 
tion, to the extent that innovation rests with 
small companies limited by management, 
capital, distribution, and so forth. 

(iv) To reduce the attractiveness of entre- 
preneurial activities by restricting one of 
the most important means of reducing the 
personal risks or increasing the benefits to 
the entrepreneur. 

(v) To the extent the above effects are 
significant, to slow the country’s economic 
growth. 

F. CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATION 

The APB proposal, while clarifying some 
accounting issues, raises others which are 
serious indeed. The magnitude of the arbi- 
trary intangible amortization and the pro- 
portion of intangible assets on the surviving 
company’s balance sheet under certain cir- 
cumstances will tend to undermine the use- 
fulness of the financial statements as instru- 
ments for evaluation and comparison with 
the past and with the competition. 

The accounting consequences, however, 
are less serious than the potential economic 
impact of a ruling which tends to discrimi- 
nate against mergers involving smaller com- 
panies with high market- to book-value 
ratios found most commonly in growth in- 
dustries. Aside from the matter of equity, 
our concern is that economic growth will be 
adversely affected by an artificial impedi- 
ment to the exercise of corporate strategy. 

We do not defend mergers as universally 
beneficial. Clearly, there have been instances 
in which no business purpose was served by 
the combination and others which have 
been contrary to the public good of a com- 
petitive economy. The equity markets are 
the proper place to sort out the former oc- 
currence, however, and the enforcement of 
law is the proper method of controlling the 
latter. In any event, accounting principles 
should not: be used as an instrument of 
public policy—especially one which appears 
to have effects inconsistent with basic pub- 
lic objectives, Our recommendation, there- 
fore, is to withdraw the 23 February “Opin- 
ion on Business Combinations and Intangi- 
ble Assets.” Study should be directed to al- 
ternative means of disclosure, possibly 
through footnotes which reflect the market 
value of transactions and the extent of the 
intangible created, yet which would not pro- 
duce radical changes in reported earnings or 
limit the corporate strategies of certain 
classes of firms. 


EXHIBIT 1.—RESEARCH DATA—SUMMARY STATISTICS 
[Doliar amounts in thousands} 


Minimum 
goodwill 
charge to 
profit ratio 


Minimum 
goodwill 
charge 


Number of Last annual 


profit 
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Minimum 
oodwill 
charge to 
profit ratio 


Minimum 
goodwill 
charge 


Last annual 
profit 


Number of 


1 Calculated y Apart bid at 19 June 1969. 

2 Before $3,290,450 net loss of former consolidated ri 

3 Book value of $4,298,000 greater than market value 1.15 
of 4,122,000, Large unsettled claims outstandin, 


4 Book value of $12,087,000 greater than coral value X 1,15 
7.925,000 


EXHIBIT II.—MARKET VALUES AND QUALIFICATION FOR 
POOLING OF INTERESTS 


PART A 
[Dollar amounts in thousands} 


Market value, 
Dec. 31, 19 


Fortune 
500 rank 


$119, 520 
388, 181 
48, 433 
294, 975 
171, RU 
864,360 
247, 230 


304, 974 


1 A cooperative, not traded. 
PART B 


[Dollar amounts in thousands} 


Percent of 
merger 


Dollar 
value 


75.0 
25.0 


100. 0 


Market value—Larger partner 
Market value—Smaller partner. 101, 658 


Total market value_._... -- 406,632 


PART C 
Market 


Companies for which market value times 1.15 ex- 
ceeds above limit 


197, 345 


EXHIBIT III, BUSINESS DESCRIPTIONS * 1 
A. Top Ten 


1. The company is engaged in the develop- 
ment of computer proprietary products and 
provides computer consulting systems and 
software services, 

2. The company manufactures sterling, 
silver-plated, and stainless steel flatware; 
sterling, silver-plated, and pewter hollow 
ware; enameled hollow ware in sterling; 
enameled bowls in silver plate; and a line of 
cutlery. 

3. The company operates five restaurants, 
four in the New York metropolitan area and 
one in Atlantic City, New Jersey, specializing 
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in fast food service, offering a wide variety of 
moderate-priced foods at service counters. 
The restaurants also provide food catering 
services, and, to a limited extent, derive rev- 
enues from the leasing of properties. A fran- 
chise program has been undertaken. 

4. The company operates oceangoing 
freight vessels, conducts marine and land 
geophysical surveys, sells various types of 
oceanographic instruments, and processes 
and sells fish protein concentrate. 

5. The company’s principal product is 
computer printout forms, which are manu- 
factured both for stock and to individual 
specifications. Snap-apart forms are also 
produced. 

6. The company manufactures fluorescent 
pigments and coatings, printing ink vehicles, 
synthetic resins, and miscellaneous indus- 
trial coatings. 

7. The company acquires, develops, and 
constructs shopping centers for lease to mer- 
chants and conducts a general real estate 
business. It also is engaged in urban rede- 
velopment projects. 

8. The company manufactures tread rub- 
ber and equipment and supplies for recap- 
ping tires under a patented process. Sales 
are made to dealers franchised to use the 
Bandag name. 

9. The company and its franchises con- 
duct classes to help people reduce excess 
weight and maintain their weight loss 
through change in eating habits, Through 
its classes, the company also sells certain 
merchandise used by participants in the 
weight reduction program. 

10. The company is engaged in letterpress 
and offset printing, which accounts for the 
major portion of sales; publishes educa- 
tional, devotional, and reference books; is 
in the data processing field, and in 1968 
formed a subsidiary for the purpose of en- 
tering the broadcasting field. 

B. Bottom Ten™ 


39. The company manufactures refractory 
metals, pyrolytic graphite and shaped ex- 
plosive charges, and also distributes metals 
and electronic components. 

40. The company manufactures envelopes. 
It also makes and distributes other station- 
ery, school supplies, specialty boxes and 
bags, packaging material, gift-wrapping pa- 
per, and metal bonded products. 

41. The company makes metal and fiber- 
glass garage doors and related hardware, 
which is incorporated into its doors or sold in 
sets through building supply stores, plus 
other builders’ hardware, conveyor wheels 
and bearings, and roller skates. 

42. The company designs, manufactures 
and distributes metal cutting machine tools, 
including lathes, horizontal and vertical 
milling machines, drill presses and related 
accessories. 

43. The company distributes natural gas 
in Kansas and contiguous districts in Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

44. The company operates steamship serv- 
ice between the Pacific Coast and various 
ports of the Orient, 

45. This electric utility serves a relatively 
matured area, 

46. The company manufactures all hydrau- 
lic components for heavy-duty equipment, 
pressed metal products, with emphasis on 
tank heads; underground supports for tun- 
nels; upset forgings for a wide variety of 
uses; and grey iron castings for overseas 
hydraulic production. 

49. This company produces a wide line of 
paints, enamels, lacquers, varnishes and in- 
dustrial finishes. 

50. In addition to international trading 
and merchandising of oilseeds, vegetable 
oils, oilseed meals and fish oils, the company 
mills rice for domestic and foreign markets, 
produces and sells safflower seeds, and en- 
gages in research on and sale of planting 
seeds. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1 “Business Combinations and Intangible 
Assets," proposed APB opinion, Accounting 
Principles Board of the American Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants, 23 February 
1970. 

2 As provided in Chapter 5 of APB No. 43, 
issued in 1953, the cost of purchased good- 
will could not be written off or reduced to 
& nominal amount at or immediately after 
the acquisition. 

*Since the basis of the merged assets in 
& tax-free reorganization continues to be 
the basis reported for tax purposes by SDS, 
Xerox receives no tax deduction for writing 
up tangible assets and depreciating them. 
Consequently the apparent tax rate reported 
to shareholders will increase. 

‘For instance, LIFO inventory account- 
ing, product line reporting, EPS reporting 
on residual shares, accounting for interest 
differentials on convertible debentures, and 
so on. 

*“Proposed Measurement of Corporate 
Goodwill May Curb Acquisitions,” the Wall 
Street Journal, 27 February 1970, page 1. 

*See, for example, “Financial Evaluation 
of a Potential Acquisition,” Financial Ex- 
ecutive, October 1967. 

7 Wall Street Journal, op. cit. 

* The results in Table 1 are based on an 
assumption that the mergers would have 
been consummated as of the date of the 
most recent financial statement. Recognizing 
that the goodwill charge is strongly influ- 
enced by stock prices, a similar test was made 
assuming mergers on 7 April 1970, following a 
sharp decline in equity values. As of this 
later date, 40 percent of the companies would 
experience an earnings reduction of more 
than 20 percent due to the goodwill charge. 

*Clearly, business has responsibilities to 
society as well, which are becoming increas- 
ingly important to management. However, 
such responsibilities are not affected by the 
APB opinion and for the purposes of this 
commentary may be ignored. 

*See, for instance, Myles L. Mace and 
George G. Montgomery, Management Prob- 
lems of Corporaie Acquisitions, Division of 
Research, Harvard Business School, 1962. 

“All quoted directly from Standard & 
Poors Standard Listed Stock Reports. 

1 Ranked by minimum goodwill charge to 
profit ratio from Exhibit I. 

3 Companies 47 and 48 from Exhibit I 
are not included in the bottom ten. They 
experienced losses in the last reported fis- 
cal year but had market values in excess 
of value. 


APPENDIX A-—RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 
A. SAMPLE DESIGN 


A sample of fifty companies having com- 
mon stock quoted in the Wall Street Journal, 
Wednesday, 8 April 1970, daily listing of 
over-the-counter markets was selected by 
the use of a random number table from a 
total population of 1,187 companies listed 
on that date. 


B. SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Balance sheet, income statement, and 
capitalization information about the fifty 
companies was collected from Standard & 
Poor Corporation’s Standard Listed Stock 
Reports on Over-the-Counter Issues avall- 
able through April 1970. The bid price for 
each of the companies selected was taken 
from the Wali Street Journal quotations on 
the date which corresponded to the most re- 
cent financial statement given in the Stand- 
ard Listed Stock Reports. 

C. CREATED INTANGIBLE 


The “created intangible” for each com- 
pany was calculated by subtracting net tan- 
gible book value from the product of the 
number of common shares outstanding and 
the quoted bid price per share multiplied by 
1.15 (to give effect to a 15 percent premium 
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above the current market price assumed nec- 
essary to effect a merger). 

The number of shares was adjusted for 
outstanding options, warrants, and converti- 
ble securities if the conversion price was 
less than 1,15 times the quoted bid price of 
the common stock. In this event, the net 
book value was increased by the product of 
the conversion or exercise price and the 
number of common shares which could be 
purchased by exercise of options or warrants 
of conversion of convertible securities. 

The created intangible was calculated for 
(i) the most recently reported financial 
statement and (ii) 7 April 1970. For purposes 
of the latter calculation, the only adjust- 
ments made to the number of shares out- 
standing were those resulting from stock 
splits. 

D. MINIMUM GOODWILL CHARGE 

The “minimum goodwill charge” was as- 
sumed to be equal to the created intangible 
which would result from an acquisition ac- 
counted for as a purchase divided by forty, 
the maximum number of years permitted for 
intangible amortization under the APB pro- 
posal. 

E. SALES GROWTH RATIO 

The sales growth ratio was calculated by 
dividing the most recent annual sales figure 
listed in the Standard Listed Stock Reports 
by the corresponding figure three years prior, 
wherever possible. Otherwise, for companies 
whose growth rates could not be calculated 
over a three-year basis, an extrapolation was 
made. 


THE FREE WORLD MUST NOT LET 
ISRAEL BECOME THE MUNICH 
OF THE 1970'S 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
sometime now, I have warned—it is be- 
coming abundantly clear—the Soviet 
Union has undertaken a massive effort 
to drive the United States out of the 
Middle East and is using in great num- 
a her Soviet Moslems to advance this 
goal. 

In a recent speech in Chicago, when 
I was awarded the Herbert H. Lehman 
Award, I said: 


We are witnessing in the Middle East to- 
day a monumental effort by the Soviet Union 
to create another cordon-sanitaire of com- 
munist captive nations in the Middle East 
the same as we witnessed after World War II 
in Europe. 

Israel has been marked for destruction by 
the Soviet Union for it is Israel alone who 
stands in the way of the Kremlin’s grand 
plan for Communist expansion into the 
Middle East and ultimately, into Africa. 

There is an old saying: “he who controls 
Africa—rich in natural resources—controls 
the world.” Russia can bring the United 
States to its knees without firing a single 
shot once it gains control of Africa and shuts 
off that continent’s rich natural resources to 
American industry. We now have proof that 
Soviet pilots are flying combat planes in 
Egypt. The United States can no longer ig- 
nore this Soviet intrusion into the Middle 
East, and the serious threat it poses to our 
own national interest in that part of the 
world. 

We can expect that the Soviet Union will 
soon proclaim a “Brezhnev Doctrine” declar- 
ing the Arab States are in the Soviet sphere 
of influence and any attack upon any of 
them is an attack on the Soviet Union itself. 
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We now have hard core intelligence that 
the Soviet Union is recruiting Soviet citizens 
of Moslem background in the provinces of 
Azerbaijan, Tadjistan, and Turkman—or any 
of the other Soviet Republics that contain 
large elements of Moslem populations in 
Russia and sending them for service into the 
Arab nations. 

These Soviet Muslems are the Soviet 
Union's 20th Century Trojan horse, and the 
Arab leaders are too naive to understand this. 


Mr. Speaker, in response to my dis- 
closure that the Soviet Union is using 
Soviet Moslems to infiltrate Arab nations 
and thereby to ultimately gain control 
of all Arab States and drive America out 
of the Middle East, I recently received 
a letter from Dr. Ivar Spector, professor 
emeritus of Russian civilization at the 
University of Washington in Seattle, in 
which he recalls his own research on 
Soviet policy of using Soviet Moslems to 
advance the Soviet expansionist design 
in the Middle East. 

Dr. Spector was kind enough to send 
me excerpts from his prophetic book, 
“An Introduction to Russian History and 
Culture”—fifth edition, Van Nostrand- 
Reinhold Co., 1969; reprinted, 1970, 
pages 495-497—in which he, too, analyzes 
the use of Moslems by the Soviets in the 
Middle East. 

Dr. Spector may very well have been 
the first scholar to issue warnings against 
Soviet policy of using Soviet Moslems to 
advance Soviet aims. 

I am calling to the attention of my 
colleagues Dr. Spector's very penetrat- 
ing and timely observations which today 
have been irrevocably sustained by our 
own intelligence service. 

God grant that our Nation is wise 
enough to realize the enormity of the 
problem in the Middle East. I was too 
young to do anything to stop the Soviets 
from taking over Poland and the other 
captive nations after World War II. But 
I shall do all in my power not to let his- 
tory repeat itself now in the Middle East. 

I am calling his works to the attention 
of the policymakers and the citizens of 
this Nation so that they can realize how 
grave the situation is in the Middle East 
and how America can no longer idlely 
stand by as we watch Israel become the 
Munich of the 1970’s. 

It is abundantly clear that the United 
States must proclaim Israel is in the 
Western World’s sphere of influence and 
interest and must rally the forces of 
Western civilization to protect Israel 
against destruction by the Soviet Union. 

Dr. Spector’s learned analysis clearly 
shows the long-range aims of the Soviet 
Union in the Middle East and how ulti- 
mately they will affect America and her 
future. 

I pray that, at some point in time, 
American policymakers and the Amer- 
ican people themselves will finally real- 
ize the grave danger that lurks in the 
Middle East today and what it means for 
all of us Americans. 

I want to particularly call attention 
to Dr. Spector’s statement: 

A New Middle East: A careful study of 
Soviet sources, such as “Narody Azil i Afriki, 
Aziya i Afrika Segodnya,” and Sovetskaya 
Kultura, suggests that the ultimate Soviet 
objective in the Arab world is the creation 
of a new Middle East—one in the Soviet 
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image. The prerequisite for this is the United 
Arab States, entirely divorced from the West- 
ern orbit, which will then be linked with the 
Soviet Middle East under Soviet Moslem lead- 
ership, that is, under the U.S.S.R. 

This prospect, which is present in Soviet 
thinking, but not spelled out for all to grasp, 
may well be of interest to Arab leaders who 
are seeking to build Arab unity with Soviet 
political, economic, and cultural aid. 


I hope the American State Department 
will use every resource at its command to 
call this infamous plan for the destruc- 
tion of their ultimate liberties to the 
Arab leaders themselves for indeed, I 
doubt very much that the Arabs want to 
be pawns in a Middle East chain of cap- 
tive nations any more than the people of 
Europe want to be in the Communist 
orbit of captive nations. 

I believe Dr. Spector’s works ought to 
get the broadest coverage throughout the 
Middle East and ought to be used to con- 
vince Arab leaders that their best guar- 
antee for survival is to sit down with the 
Israelis and work out a meaningful peace 
treaty which will preserve Israel’s sover- 
eignty along with the sovereignty of the 
Arab nations and assure their freedom 
within the framework of Western civil- 
ization. 

It is time that we expose the Soviet 
Union's grand design for the making of 
the Middle East into another pro-Soviet 
cordon sanitaire of captive nations. 

The full excerpt of Dr. Spector’s excel- 
lent book follows. I call my colleague’s 
attention particularly to that statement 
in the book which shows the Soviets real- 
ize the stronger forces of nationalism in 
the Middle East. They have played down 
Communist dogma and rather appeal to 
nationalism as their main technique of 
breaking down relations between the 
Middle East and the United States. 

Dr. Spector’s book deserves the widest 
distribution. His article follows: 


[From Ivar Spector, An Introduction to Rus- 
sian History and Culture (5th ed., Van 
Nostrand Reinhold Company, 1969; re- 
printed, 1970), pp. 495-497.) 


THE COLD Wak: STRATEGY Versus DIPLOMACY 


Soviet success among the neutral] nations 
of Asia and Africa since 1955 was due, not 
to its so-called Communist system, but to 
its constant attack on colonialism and its 
unequivocal support of nationalist move- 
ments. Bulganin and Khrushchev set the 
tone in their trek through India, Burma 
and Afghanistan in 1955, when their theme 
song was “Down with Colonialism.” N. A. 
Mukhitdinov, chairman of the Supreme So- 
viet’s Council of Nationalities, in his visit 
to the UAR in September, 1958, and other 
Soviet delegates to the Asian-African Con- 
ferences have received the same warm re- 
sponse when they followed the same line. 
The “thaw” in the attitude of the neutrals 
toward the USSR has spread, in one way or 
another, to most of the Arab world. 

Although the Soviet regime preached in- 
ternationalism to the workers of the world, 
emphasizing that they had no fatherland 
but the USSR, in Asia and Africa they dis- 
covered that nationalism was a much more 
potent weapon than any other “ism.” They 
therefore used nationalism to attain a com- 
munist goal. 

Solidarity Conferences. During the third 
drive, the Soviet government also sought to 
achieve its goals through the Afro-Asian 
People’s Solidarity Conferences, the first of 
which was held in Cairo in December, 1957. 
Unlike its predecessor, the Bandung Con- 
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ference of 1955, it was subjected to the di- 
rect impact of the USSR, which played an 
active part in the preparation of the agenda 
and the drafting of the resolutions. Within 
@ few months it became an established in- 
stitution with headquarters in Cairo. Its 
main objectives were the promotion of Arab 
unity and the “liberation” of the remaining 
dependencies of Africa and Asia from the 
control of the Western “colonizers.” Since its 
founding, although Cairo has remained the 
headquarters, some important Asian-African 
cultural gatherings have been held in Tash- 
kent, the foremost Soviet. Middle Eastern 
center of Oriental Studies. These have in- 
cluded the Afro-Asian Cinema Festival 
(August 20-September 2, 1958), where eight 
Soviet Republics and fourteen Afro-Asian 
countries, including the Arab states of the 
UAR, Tunisia, and Morocco, were repre- 
sented; and in October, 1958, an Afro-Asian 
Writers’ Conference with delegates from 
about fifty countries of the Afro-Asian bloc, 
who came to seek common ground, a com- 
mon hero, and a common genre in the litera- 
tures of the Afro-Asian peoples. Somewhat 
to the discomfiture of the Soviet govern- 
ment, Afro-Asian nationalists soon demon- 
ne their opposition to Soviet “leader- 

p.” 

Role of Soviet Muslims. The Soviet Union 
has still another inducement to pilay an ac- 
tive role in behalf of Arab unity and Afro- 
Asian solidarity. It enables the Soviet regime 
to divert the attention of the USSR’s thirty 
million Muslims from domestic anti-Soviet 
activities to pro-Soviet missionary work 
among the millions of Muslims beyond Soviet 
borders, especially in the Muslim lands of 
the Middle East and Africa. 

The Soviet government has exerted every 
effort to convince its own Muslims that they 
are the salt of the Muslim world, that they 
are the most progressive, the best educated, 
and that it is their mission to assume leader- 
ship of the Afro-Asian Muslims. That the 
Soviet regime was not entirely satisfied with 
the results was apparent from Radio Mos- 
cow's attack on May 22, 1958, on Islam and 
the Muslims of the Soviet Middle East as re- 
actionary and fanatical. There is reason to 
believe, however, that Soviet efforts have not 
been in vain, and that many Soviet Muslims 
are ready and willing to substitute for the 
“White Man’s Burden” the “Soviet Burden” 
in Asia and Africa. One example was provided 
by the “Appeal of the Muslim Spiritual Lead- 
ers of the USSR to the Muslims of the World” 
against the landing in July, 1958, of Ameri- 
can and British troops in Lebanon and Jor- 
dan respectively, and the demand for their 
immediate withdrawal. During the Lebanese 
crisis, there were hints about using Soviet 
Muslim “volunteers” against the Anglo- 
American occupation forces. To represent 
him on a state visit to the United Arab Re- 
public in September, 1958, Nikita Khrushchev 
sent to Cairo the prominent Soviet Middle 
Easterner, Mukhitdinov. 

It has become apparent that the USSR is 
using both its own Muslims and the eager 
exponents of Arab unity to promote the sec- 
ond major objective, the “liberation” of the 
entire Middle East and Africa, both Arab and 
non-Arab, from Western hegemony. To date, 
Soviet intervention has been indirect, rather 
than direct. Soviet Muslims prod Arab Mus- 
lims, especially those of the UAR, to take 
their place in the vanguard for the elimina- 
tion of the vestiges of “colonialism.” Even 
during the Near Eastern crisis of 1958, the 
USSR confined itself to pressing attacks on 
Anglo-American intervention, supported the 
UAR before the United Nations Security 
Council and Assembly, and carefully avoided 
the landing of Soviet troops on Arab soil. 

A New Middle East. A careful study of So- 
viet sources, such as Narody Azii i Afriki, Az- 
iya i Afrika Segodnya, and Sovetskaya Kul- 
tura, suggests that the ultimate Soviet ob- 
jective in the Arab world is the creation of 
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a new Middle East—one in the Soviet image. 
The prerequisite for this is the United Arab 
States, entirely divorced from the Western 
orbit, which will then be linked with the So- 
viet Middle East under Soviet Muslim leader- 
ship, that is, under the USSR. This prospect, 
which is present in Soviet thinking, but not 
spelled out for all to grasp, may well be of 
interest to Arab leaders who are seeking to 
build Arab unity with Soviet political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural aid. 

Soviet policy in the Muslim East during the 
third drive envisaged the complete with- 
drawal of the West from Asia, physically, 
economically, intellecually, and spiritually. 
According to Soviet interpretation, it was the 
colonial Orient that gave strength and power 
to the British, French, Dutch, and Portu- 
guese empires. Without Asia (and presum- 
ably Africa), Soviet leaders expected that 
Europe would vegetate and decay. What the 
USSR accomplished in forty years, Asians 
were assured they could do in less time with 
Soviet help. By advancing economic, tech- 
nical, scientific, and military assistance to 
Asian nations, even at the expense of the 
vast needs of the Soviet peoples, Khrushchey 
sought to demonstrate that everything 
Asians required for liberation and develop- 
ment was readily available to them from 
the Soviet bloc. 

Vostok. One of the most dramatic symbols 
of the Soviet focus on the Orient was the 
naming of the first Soviet sputnik to orbit 
the earth, the Vostok (Orient, East). As sub- 
sequent experiments in manned space flights 
occurred, Soviet space ships were listed Vos- 
tok I to Vostok IV. In a revealing cartoon, 
“Light from the Vostok” (East), the Soviet 
humor magazine, Krokodil (April 20, 1961) 
depicted the shepherds of Palestine watching, 
not the Star of Bethlehem, but the Soviet 
spaceship. In other words the Soviet objec- 
tive remains the complete deWesternization 
of Asia and its reorientation toward the Un- 
ion of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


RESULTS OF RECENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON. ALBERT W. JOHNSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, for the information of the 
Members and other interested persons, 
I am presenting today the completed 
tabulation of the results of my recent 
questionnaire. As has been my custom 
in the past, the results of the question- 
naire are set out in the form of a news- 
letter containing the following caption: 
“Newsletter from Your Open Door in 
Washington—Congressman ALBERT W. 
JOHNSON, 23d District of Pennsylvania— 
Number 17, May 1970.” 

The newsletter also contains a picture 
of myself in front of the door of my of- 
fice, in which picture I am holding a re- 
cent publication of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Commerce entitled, “Dis- 
cover the New Pennsylvania.” The news- 
letter then continues as follows: 

DEAR FOLKS IN THE 23RD CONGRESSIONAL 
Disrricr: In February of this year, I mailed 
my annual Questionnaire to all homes in the 
District. I am pleased to state that the re- 
sponse was the greatest of any previous 
mailings. In these troubled times, it is not 
surprising that so many persons participated. 
Also, an unusually large number of persons 
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sent separate letters or made comments on 
the form. We are writing a separate reply 
to these people. 

The results of the poll on each question, 
and my own comments are as follows: Where 
the percentages do not add up to 100%, the 
difference represents those who had no 
opinion. 

Question No. 1—is the news media often 
partial and biased? 

The answer: Yes: 77%; No: 17%. 

This question was prompted by the “bomb- 
shell” speech of Vice President Agnew 
wherein he made the above charge. His criti- 
cism hit a responsive cord as the results 
above indicate. Many think his charges have 
already had a healthy effect on news cover- 
age. Results of the same question asked by 
others: Corbett (R) 18th District, Pennsyl- 
vania. Yes: 87%; Eshleman (R) 16th Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania, Yes: 66.2%; Ashbrook 
(R) 17th District, Ohio, Yes: 72.4%. A poll 
taken in Canada shows 66% of the Canadians 
feel that reporters in Canada sometimes al- 
low their own opinions to color the news. 

Question No. 2—Imposition of wage and 
price controls. 

The answer: Yes: 69%; No: 23%. 

The Administration opposes controls and 
most economists doubt their effectiveness, 
yet 69% of the people in the District are 
willing to try them for relief from the up- 
ward spiral of prices. Other areas of the na- 
tion also agree: Chamberlain (R) 6th Dis- 
trict, Michigan, Yes: 70%; Corbett (R) 18th 
District, Pennsylvania, Yes: 62%; Moss (D) 
8rd District, California, Yes: 74%. In May of 
1968, I asked the same question in my poll. 
The result then: Yes: 53%. Apparently cur- 
rent higher living costs have influenced this 
change in sentiment. Some typical question- 
naire comments: “The only way to bring 
things in line.” “This seems to me to be 
the only answer, short of a depression. 
Unions are way out of line, and industry 
wants more profit each year at our ex- 
pense.” Contra: “Wage and price controls 
have been largely ineffective except in time 
of war.” 

Question No. 3—Should the President use 
his veto power if he believes a bill is infla- 
tionary? 

The answer: Yes: 85%; No: 10%. 

As you know, when Congress voted $19.7 
billion in appropriations for the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, which ex- 
ceeded the President’s budget by over $1 
billion, the President vetoed the measure, 
calling it inflationary. The Congress sus- 
tained the President’s veto by a vote of 226 
to 191. This appropriation was later passed 
in a more reasonable amount. This veto 
served as a notice to the Congress that the 
President is serious about holding down Fed- 
eral spending which is the major cause of 
the inflation of today. 

Question No. 4—The war in Vietnam: 
What should be done about Vietnam? 


(a) Withdraw immediately 

(b) Negotiate a settlement around 
present positions. 

(c) Withdraw as soon as South Viet- 
name can take over 

(d) Invade and blockade 
Vietnam 


North 


It is apparent from the above results that 
a great majority (65%) favor President Nix- 
on’s Vietnamization policy and that few peo- 
ple have much hope for a negotiated peace 
(7%). This favorable District sentiment on 
Vietnamization follows that of other areas: 
Schneebeli (R) 17th District, Pennsylvania, 
62%, Keith (R) 12th District, Massachusetts, 
70.3%; Chamberlain (R) 6th District, Mich- 
igan, 63%; Corbett (R) 18th District, Penn- 
sylvania, 67%. 

Question No. 5—Allowing police officers 
with a warrant to enter a house without 
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knocking in drug felony cases; if they be- 
lieve drugs and other evidence being sought 
may be destroyed quickly? 

The answer: Yes: 70%; No: 29%. 

Because of the widespread increase in drug 
addiction, the police of Washington, D.C; 
have requested statutory authorization to 
enter a house without knocking to serve a 
Warrant in narcotic raids. I voted for this 
power, when the bill was phrased to the ef- 
fect that the Judge issuing the warrant 
would only grant the “no knock” authority on 
a proper showing. The U.S. Supreme Court 
has specifically upheld “no knock” authority. 
29 states now allow it, Other polls have ap- 
proved the provision: Ashbrook (R) 17th 
District, Ohio, Yes: 70.7%. Citizens who 
made comments in their replies, made cau- 
tious statements. “I approve only if they 
are positive of crime before entering.” “I 
am against all drug users, pushers, etc., no 
punishment is too tough, but I am also for 
the protection of the home.” 

Question No. 6—Reducing the crime for 
first time use or possession of marijuana and 
heroin from a felony to a misdemeanor. 

The answer: Yes: 37%; No: 57%. 

I was quite surprised at this result, as 
the policy of the Congress is to reduce the 
penalty for first time users or possessors, 
and increasé the penalties for selling it. I 
phrased the above question to include heroin 
because that is the language of the bill 
which has passed the Senate, and is now in 
the House. In the Senate version, the 
penalty for first time use is reduced from 
2 to 10 years up to 1 year. The Senate ver- 
sion also reduces the crime from a felony to 
a misdemeanor and also lowers the maxi- 
mum fine from $20,000 to $5,000. The Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency 
has recommended that drug addicts should 
be directed to Medical help and should not 
be criminally prosecuted. Other Congres- 
sional District have indicated the same feel- 
ings against reducing penalties. The ques- 
tions were restricted to reducing the penalty 
for first time use of marijuana, The result: 
Scott (R) 8th District, Virginia, No: 49%; 
Chamberlain (R) 6th District, Michigan, No: 
67%; Ashbrook (R) 17th District, Ohio, No: 
55.7% Schneebeli (R) 17th District, Pennsyl- 
vania, No: 77%. Here are some comments 
on the questionnaires on this subject: 
“Leniency can only encourage the use of 
drugs.” “The pusher should be hit harder.” 
“Anyone selling or pushing is worse than a 
murderer.” 

Question No. 7—Do you favor: 

Percent 
(a) Increasing Federal aid to education.. 
(b) Reducing allocations 
(c) Maintaining aid at present levels.. 


The results of this question, wherein 43% 
of those answering want Federal aid to edu- 
cation kept at its present levels, and 26% 
want it reduced reflects a feeling that citi- 
zens are being taxed enough for all edu- 
cation programs, Frequent comments were 
along this line: “The government needs to 
halt spending. Certainly not to take on any 
more. Reduce if possible.” “Any increases 
or changes in education expenditures should 
be state responsibilities.” Indicating the 
mood against campus disorders, many com- 
ments like this were found: “I believe col- 
lege should be restricted to students sin- 
cerely seeking an education—rioters—trou- 
ble makers should be expelled immediately.” 
With this comment, I agree. 

Question No. 8—Busing school children to 
achieve a better racial balance. 

The answer: Yes: 10%; No: 86%. 

This is, of course, a very controversial issue. 
Questionnaire results of other Congressmen 
also disapproved the proposition. In the 17th 
District of Ohio (Ashbrook, (R)), 92.1% ex- 
pressed opposition to such busing, and for 
the 18th District of Pennsylvania (Corbett, 
(R)), the result was No: 93%. In March of 
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this year, President Nixon issued a statement 
on school segregation wherein he re-affirmed 
his support of the Supreme Court’s mandate 
against deliberate segregation in the public 
schools, but stated that transportation of 
pupils beyond normal geographic school 
zones for the purpose of achieving racial bal- 
ance will not be required. The 1964 Civil 
Rights Act has this provision: “desegrega- 
tion shall not mean the assignment of stu- 
dents to schools to overcome racial imbal- 
ance.” I supported this amendment. Despite 
this provision, in the past year, some U.S. 
District Courts have been ordering busing. 
These decisions are the reason for the current 
controversy. 

Question No. 9—What do you consider the 
single most important problem confronting 
the country today? 

Percent 

(a) Air and water pollution 

(b) Crime and violence 

(c) Vietnam War 

(d) Inflation 


A Gallup poll released this week indi- 
cated that 56% of a scientifically selected 
cross-section of American adults indicated 
that in the next two years they wanted our 
government to give top-priority to reducing 
crime, Second in order was reducing air and 
water pollution. This Administration has un- 
leashed an all out assault on crime. There 
are some 20 anti-crime bills sponsored by 
President Nixon yet to be acted upon. The 
Administration has asked for $16.6 million 
for organized crime fighting by the Justice 
Department, The number of F.B.I. agents 
working on organized crime has doubled 
from 400 to 800 agents. The Administration 
seeks funds for 1971 in the amount of $1 
billion to help states and counties strengthen 
their courts, police and correction systems, 
as well as other new law enforcement plans. 
This question inspired the most serious com- 
ments of all. Here is a sample: “Create jobs 
and crime and violence will soon take care of 
itself. Every able bodied man should have a 
job instead of welfare and relief.” My opin- 
ion is that the Vietnam War is the cause of 
the violence, riots, and unrest that is facing 
our country, Also, it is a major cause of infia- 
tion. The war must be ended but ended with 
Victory.” 

Question No. 10—To encourage anti-pollu- 
tion devices by industry, would you favor: 

Percent 
(a) Granting tax credit for such instal- 


(b) Issuing a deadline for abatement 
with a fine for failure to comply 


Public anxiety over environmental dete- 
rioration has reached a high level, and rightly 
so. The above 65% indicates this feeling. 
President Nixon has pledged a “now or 
never” fight to save the environment and 
recently announced a 37-point program. He 
has appointed a new Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. To combat water pollution, 
he has proposed a new Clean Waters Act, with 
a $4 billion appropriation for 1970-71; a fi- 
nancing authority to help localities sell sew- 
age system bonds; a law to set up water and 
air quality standards, with $10,000 a day fine 
for violation of the standard. To combat air 
pollution: stringent vehicle exhaust stand- 
ards; law regulating fuel composition and ad- 
ditives; Other measures: scrapping of all 
junk cars; establishment of new parks with 
$327 million; elimination of pollution by gov- 
ernment agencies. One writer offered this 
sensible suggestion: “I don’t believe we will 
get anything done about pollution until in- 
dustry or government finds a way for the 
average man to pay for it—directly or indi- 
rectly—but I would rather do it than suffer 
the consequences.” This suggestion is borne 
out by a Lou Harris poll which reveals that 
54% of the American people are willing to 
pay at least $15 a year more in taxes to help 
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finance a Federal anti-pollution program. 
This would provide $900 million. 

Question No. 11—Has the Supreme Court 
been too lenient in its decisions on pornog- 
raphy and obscenity? 

The answer: Yes: 69%; No: 26%. 

The disappointment in the performance 
of the Supreme Court in this field is wide- 
spread. This court has struck down all the 
effective anti-obscenity laws as infringing 
on the freedom of speech. To this same ques- 
tion, the people of the 18th District of 
Pennsylvania (Corbett (R)), answered Yes: 
81%; and the 12th District of Pennsylvania 
(Whalley (R)), answered Yes: 83%. Ques- 
tionnaire comments also indicated displeas- 
ure in other decisions: “I am disappointed 
in our courts. The ruling against prayer in 
schools for one; also, too lenient attitude 
toward riots and demonstrations.” “Revise 
our Supreme Court so that decisions will be 
made for honest people and not law 
breakers.” 

Question No. 12—Do you now favor a Fed- 
eral gun registration law? 

The answer: Yes: 31%; No: 60%. 

In February of 1967, this same question 
appeared in my Questionnaire of that date. 
The opinion then was No: 61.37%, about the 
same as in this poll. Since 1967, all attempts 
in Congress to require registration of guns 
and that of gun owners have failed. I voted 
against these registration proposals. In Penn- 
sylvania, one loses sight of the fact that our 
Pennsylvania Constitution provides: “Article 
1—Section 21: The right of the citizens to 
bear arms in defense of themselevs and the 
State shall not be questioned.” This is in 
addition to our National Constitution which 
provides as follows: “Second Amendment: A 
well regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a free state, the right of people 
to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed.” 
The following Questionnaire comment seems 
to sum up the general feeling: “I feel that 
federal gun registration is not the answer to 
crime. It would only punish the honest citi- 
zen and the criminals would get their guns 
illegally.” 

Question No. 18—Do you approve of the 
way President Nixon has handled the war 
in Vietnam? 

The answer: Yes: 66%; No: 27%. 

This approval of 66% compares almost 
exactly with the Gallup Poll taken the 
same week this Questionnaire was mailed 
which showed a 65% approval. One Congress- 
man announced a poll wherein the approval 
was 80% (Evans, (D), 4th District, Ten- 
nessee). These polls, of course, were taken 
before the entry into Cambodia. As to the 
Cambodian venture, the following agencies 
took polls after the decision was announced. 
To the question, do you approve of the Presi- 
dent’s decision to enter Cambodia, here are 
the results: CBS telephone survey: 59% 
Yes, 32% No; Gallup Poll: 51% Yes, 35% 
No; Chicago Tribune Ballot: 79% Yes, 21% 
No; Chilton Research Telephone Survey: 
65% Yes, 22% No. (Source: Republican Con- 
gressional Committee Newsletter 5-11-70). 
Polls taken later: Newsweek (May 14th) 
50% Yes, 39% No. Says Newsweek (5-25-70) 
“The ‘Silent Majority’ appears to be alive 
and well in Nixon's corner.” 

Question No. 14—Do you favor our Gov- 
ernment selling military equipment to 
Israel? 

The answer: Yes: 51%; No: 42%. 

This was a very difficult question to an- 
swer and the only 51% approval indicates 
the problem. In a poll by Congressman Ash- 
brook of Ohio wherein he also asked the 
above question the opinion was Yes: 584%. 
This question has taken on new importance 
since the recent announcement that Soviet 
jet fighters, manned by Russian flyers have 
joined the Arab cause and are in combat 
against Israel. 

Question No. 15—Gradually eliminating 
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the Federal farm subsidy and control pro- 
grams for agriculture commodities. 

The answer: Yes: 80%; No: 14%. 

Pennsylvania farmers favor competition of 
agricultural products in an open market. 
Subsidy payment and price supports dis- 
courage this. The poll result indicates that 
all Pennsylvanians, not just farmers, would 
like to see payment limitations enacted. In 
1969, $609 million was spent paying indi- 
vidual farmers $15,000 or more in subsidies. 
Out of this large sum, Pennsylvania farmers 
received less than $400,000. Only 12 farmers 
in Pennsylvania received more than $15,000 
out of 20,000 nationwide. In Chamberlain’s 
Poll (R-6th District, Michigan) 66% favored 
eliminating the subsidy over a five year pe- 
riod, but in Foreman’s Poll (R-2nd District, 
New Mexico) the percentage was Yes: 70%. 
The question is now before the Congress, and 
I expect to support the subsidy elimination 
by placing a ceiling of $15,000 on each farm. 
Some 23rd District comments were as fol- 
lows: “The small farmer or stock raiser has 
no chance at all.” “These programs are 
utterly unfair, favors the rich huge land- 
owners and we for instance never could make 
use of it, but would need help badly to hold 
onto our farm.” 

Question No. 16—Home Rule for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The answer: Yes: 58%; No: 38%. 

Washington is now governed by a “Mayor” 
and a nine member City Council all ap- 
pointed by the President. The citizens elect 
the School Board, and once in four years 
can vote for President and Vice President. 
They have no representatives in Congress. 
The population of the District was estimated 
to be 827,600 July 1, 1968, of which popula- 
tion 70.5% are non-white. The control of 
Congress over this “Federal City” stems from 
Article I, Section 8 of the U.S. Constitution, 
which provides: “The Congress shall have 
power to exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever over such district as may— 
become the seat of Government of the U.S.” 
At one time, the District had “home rule” 
but in 1874 Congress nullified it because of 
bickering and also because Congress had to 
save the city from bankruptcy. Home rule 
has been resisted because it is felt that the 
District belongs to all the citizens nation- 
wide. 43% of the city’s land area is govern- 
ment property and over 54% of the valua- 
tion is not taxable and to give the city the 
power to tax Federal property would be un- 
constitutional. The Federal Government in- 
stead will appropriate $104,600,000 this year 
to help run the city. The present Mayor 
system and 9 member Council seems to be 
working out well. I predict that the Con- 
gress will provide the District with a non- 
voting member of Congress, which I favor. 
Crime is more rampant in the Nation's Capi- 
tal than any other city. Here are some sta- 
tistics that bear this out. In 1969, in D.C. 
there was: (a) a murder every 33 hours, 
(b) a rape every 29 hours, (c) an aggravated 
assault every 244 hours, (d) a robbery every 
50 minutes, and (e) a burglary every 25 
minutes. However, due to more police in the 
Streets and stricter law enforcement this 
record is down considerably. In a recent poll 
taken by Broyhill (R-10th District Virginia 
(Arlington)) the vote on the question of 
home rule was No: 60%. 

Question No. 17—A four-year term for 
Congressmen and State Representatives in- 
stead of two years. 

The answer: Yes: 58%; No: 38%. 

This vote in favor of a four-year term 
seems to follow the National trend. Presi- 
dent Nixon in his State of the Union mes- 
sage in January called for reform of our 
institutions in America. Extending the term 
of members of Congress (House) would give 
them more time to learn their job before 
being forced to campaign for re-election. 
This is one of the reforms the President was 
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thinking of. Former President Johnson in 
1966 also called for a constitutional amend- 
ment to increase the term to four years. In 
the past, I have disapproved of the pro- 
posal. However, if it is submitted as a part 
of an over-all Congressional reform pack- 
age, I will support it. Those favoring the 
four-year term suggest that one-half of the 
House be elected every two years. 

Question No. 18—Do you consider yourself 
part of the “silent majority”? 

The answer: Yes: 71%; No: 23%. 

This question was prompted by the tele- 
vision request of President Nixon in his 
Vietnam speech of November 3, 1969, when 
he addressed himself to the “silent majority.” 
At the same time as my Questionnaire was 
being answered, the Republican National 
Committee took a poll and those questioned 
were asked if they were a part of the Presi- 
dent’s “silent majority,” and 73% said yes, 
which is about the same as the above figure 
of 71%. 

Question No. 19—The rating of Nixon's 
over-all performance in office: 

Good: 49 percent. 

Pair: 43 percent. 

Bad: 7 percent. 

This percentage reflects the mood of the 
District in Feb.-Mar. 1970. Most polls at that 
time rated the President as doing very well, 
as follows: Eshleman (R-16th District, 
Pennsylvania) Yes: 75%; Corbett (R-18th 
District, Pennsylvania) Good: 55% (up from 
43% in October 1969); Chamberlain (R-6th 
District, Michigan) Excellent-Good: 68%; 
Foreman (R-2nd District, New Mexico) Ex- 
cellent-Good: 84.9%; Keith (R-12th Dis- 
trict, Massachusetts) Good: 57%. This ques- 
tion inspired many comments from those 
responding; such as: “President Nixon has 
an impossible job, and I feel he has handled 
it as well as he can so far.” “I believe 
President Nixon is trying to do the best 
thing for the country. More recent polls on 
the Presidents performance: May 10th: 
Gallup Poll: Approve: 57%, Disapprove: 
31% May 14th: Newsweek Poll: Very to fairly 
satisfactory: 65%, Not satisfactory: 31%. 

And now in closing, I want to thank those 
who took the time to return my Question- 
naire and thus make this report possible. I 
hope you have found this Newsletter both 
interesting and informative. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT W. JOHNSON. 


VA HOSPITAL: CRISIS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past week, many of our New York 
congressional offices have received in- 
quiries concerning the article in Life 
magazine, “Assignment to Neglect,” 
criticizing the quality of care and con- 
ditions in VA hospitals in general, and 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
130 West Kingsbridge Road in the 
Bronx, in particular. 

Following is the correspondence I had 
last year with the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, and the chairman of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, ex- 
pressing my concern that the VA may 
not be carrying out the mandates of 
Congress in fulfilling its obligations to 
the Nation’s veterans and returning 
servicemen. 
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In addition, I would like to insert in 
the Recor at this point the texts of let- 
ters to the editor of Life written by Dr. 
A. M. Kleinman, director of the Kings- 
bridge VA hospital, and Hon. Donald E. 
Johnson, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, in reply to the May 22 article. 

I commend it to my colleagues for their 
information: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 25, 1969. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing a copy 
of my letter to Administrator Johnson. It is 
self-explanatory. 

I found the implications of this situation 
alarming and hope you and the Committee 
will share my concern. 

I would appreciate any remarks you might 
have. Should you wish to handle this in- 
formally, I would be happy to speak with 
you directly, or as an alternative, your staff 
people might get in touch with my adminis- 
trative assistant, Paul Schosberg. 

I look forward to hearing from you. 

Sincerely, 


RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 25, 1969. 
Hon. DONALD E. JOHNSON, 
Administrator, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ADMINISTRATOR JOHNSON: I am deeply 
concerned that the spending cuts and per- 
sonnel ceilings imposed on the Veterans Ad- 
ministration—coupled with the unprece- 
dented number of laws enacted by Congress 
in the 89th and 90th Congresses, i.e, VA com- 
pensation increases for veterans and widows, 
increased income limitations, new computa- 
tion for pensions—may have created an in- 
tolerable administrative burden on VA offices, 
particularly the Regional Offices. 

Based on my own experiences and reports 
that have reached me recently, I am con- 
cerned that in the not too distant future, 
the VA will be unable to carry out the man- 
dates of Congress and fulfill its obligations 
to the nation’s veterans and returning sery- 
icemen. 

All too often, claims filed by veterans for 
benefits are delayed 3-4 months for adjudi- 
cation; widow’s claims for death benefits are 
delayed many months; after certification, the 
arrival of educational subsistence checks are 
delayed—although the veteran must meet 
the initial tuition of the training institution 
and living expenses in the meantime. 

Once a claim is processed, there are far 
too many administrative errors—overpay- 
ments, underpayments, etc. 

Returning servicemen are informed of the 
new or extended programs in the interest of 
veterans. They receive as many as ten VA 
form letters subsequent to separation—in 
addition to letters from Senators, Congress- 
men, Governors, the Labor Department, Civil 
Service Commission, and local Veterans’ Sery- 
ice Agencies—all advising them of the vari- 
ous benefits available. However, many of the 
programs announced to returning veterans 
and delegated to Executive Agencies for exe- 
cution, are practically non-existent. 

Perhaps the most non-existent VA pro- 
gram is the Home Loan Guaranty Program. 
Its workability is questionable. There is no 
mortgage money available at 714% for over 
@ 12-month period. 

My personal observations and information 
indicate the VA lacks the personnel and 
funds to handle the laws of ever-increasing 
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complexity and the business imposed on it 
by approximately 26,000,000 veterans. A sud- 
den end to the Vietnam war would have a 
disastrous effect on the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the released servicemen, 

Reports of backlogs in the Regional Offices 
Suggest it is time for the VA to expand 
Offices and recruit competent personnel. Its 
administrative operations—procedures, man- 
uals, forms control, finance personnel, man- 
agement, and other administrative procedures 
need a strict internal review. 

It must fully utilize its State Counselors 
and State Veterans’ Service Agencies. In my 
own State, the fee for processing VA claims 
is so small attorneys refuse to handle clients. 
Only one or two individuals in Westchester 
County are accredited to prepare claims and 
represent veterans before the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. Were it not for my offices, they 
would be working in the dark. Our local vet- 
erans’ service agencies are not on the VA 
mailing list and do not receive service or- 
ganization newsletters as an agency. VA reg- 
ulations should permit, if not require they 
be put on its mailing list. They have no 
direct working relationships with the Re- 
gional Office, except when calling on cases 
of an extreme hardship nature. In these days 
when the veteran and his dependents are ap- 
proaching 50 percent of the population, 
local and State veterans’ agencies should be 
pulling together. 

The current Veterans Administration 
budget is over $130 million less than the 
previous budget presented to the 91st Con- 
gress. The Veterans Administration lacks the 
funds and personnel to do the job right. 

Passing laws is one thing, but successfully 
enacting them is another. When Congress 
passes laws, funds and necessary manpower 
to carry out their provisions and affect their 
programs must follow. 

The returning veteran is becoming bitter 
with some of our programs. The Executive 
and Legislative branch of the Federal govern- 
ment must take immediate steps to correct 
the current situation and prevent the escala- 
tion of a VA backlog that could reach cata- 
strophic proportions. 

From my point of view, the solution for 
the future is relatively uncomplicated. More 
money and more “efficient” personnel, 

I don't know if you've had an opportu- 
nity to study this situation, or if it has been 
brought to your attention. But I am pre- 
pared to make actual case histories and in- 
cidents available to you. 

I would be grateful to know your feelings 
in this matter and what action, if any, you 
plan to take to improve and expand the op- 
erations of your agency at all levels to insure 
its administrative and personnel functions 
are carried out effectively and efficiently. 

We must preserve the entitlements and 
benefits due those men and women who gave 
s0 much to preserve our freedom. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Member of Congress. 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 29, 1969. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. OTTINGER: Mr. Johnson has asked 
me to acknowledge your letter of July 25, 
1969, regarding the quality of service pro- 
vided to our Nation’s veterans and to their 
dependents and beneficiaries. An extensive 
review is being made of the comments you 
have presented on the status of our program 
operations and our capability of providing 
benefits and services to the VA public. The 
Administrator will send you a reply as soon 
as our review is completed. 

Sincerely, 
J. O. PECKARSKY, 
Acting Chief Benefits Director. 
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U.S. House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., July 30, 1969. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CoLLEAGUE: Thank you for your July 
25th letter enclosing a copy of your letter to 
Veterans Affairs Administrator Johnson con- 
cerning serious case backlogs and lack of ade- 
quate personnel to service our returning 
veterans. 

The personnel shortage resulted primarily 
from the Revenue and Expenditures Control 
Act of 1968 which required VA to reduce its 
personnel back to the employment level of 
June 30, 1966; coupled with increasing work- 
loads, some very serious case backlogs built 
up in every VA Regional Office. When the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act of 
1969 was passed by the Congress a few weeks 
ago, all statutory personnel ceilings on fed- 
eral agencies were rescinded. However, when 
President Nixon signed this bill he issued a 
statement which criticized the Congress for 
not following his recommendations on budg- 
et reductions and stated that he was tak- 
ing administrative action to reduce spending 
for the current fiscal year which began July 1 
by an additional $3.5 billion. The President 
further stated that “No Federal program is 
above scrutiny. Some highly desirable pro- 
grams will have to be stretched out—others 
reduced. The dollar reductions will be accom- 
panied by a further lowering of personnel 
ceilings established last April”. I do not know 
how to predict what affect this will have on 
the Veterans Administration. 

Through personal negotiations with Chair- 
man Mahon and Mr. Evins of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, I have been suc- 
cessful in having restored most all of the 
funds which President Nixon cut from the 
1970 Johnson budget. This action should ma- 
terially help overcome the problems out- 
lined in your letter; however, I cannot pre- 
dict what the President will do by adminis- 
trative action to circumvent the will of Con- 
gress concerning the VA. The legislative his- 
tory in both the House and Senate makes it 
quite clear that the Congress desires that the 
Veterans Administration be adequately 
funded to handle its increased workload 
which has been brought about by the Viet- 
nam war. It is now clearly up to the Execu- 
tive Branch of the government as to whether 
they feel enough genuine concern for our re- 
turning veterans to provide the service which 
is so badly needed. 

For your information, the Committee staff 
has been conducting a special in depth study 
of this problem and I plan to issue a full re- 
port on this subject very shortly. 


Sincerely, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., September 9, 1969. 
Hon, RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. Orrrncer: Thank you for sending 
me your evaluation of the service provided 
by the Veterans Administration. As the new 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs, I need to 
have the comments from those we serve and 
from others who participate closely with VA, 
as much as I need the advice and assistance 
of the VA staff. 

We have had the opportunity for a close 
look at the issues raised in your letter of 
July 25. On most of the issues I can give you 
our complete assurance that VA is meeting 
its commitments to veterans and their bene- 
ficiaries and will work toward further im- 
provements in our service. On others, I can 
agree that problems do exist, we are cogni- 
zant of them, and we will do everything pos- 
sible to resolve these issues. In the attached 
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report I have grouped my comments under 
major programs and operational areas. Sev- 
eral of the subjects are presented in some 
detail to allow you a better understanding of 
the many facets of the particular issue. 

As an addendum to the report, I would like 
to offer some personal observations on VA's 
activities. First, you have our assurance that 
VA will do its utmost to render the best pos- 
sible service to the expanding population of 
veterans, survivors, and beneficiaries. There 
is ample evidence of the Agency's leadership 
in the development or adoption of improved 
methods for performing the program process- 
ing functions. This concept of program ad- 
ministration will continue. Each new item of 
legislation is a challenge to VA—some re- 
quire added resources, others can be absorbed 
by the existing workforce. Where additional 
strength is needed, VA will press vigorously 
for the personnel or the equipment to do the 
job. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to the 
Honorable Olin E. Teague, Chairman of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD E. JOHNSON, 
Administrator. 


REPORT TO CONGRESSMAN RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


ADJUDICATION OF COMPENSATION, PENSION, AND 
EDUCATION CLAIMS 


The combination of new laws, increased 
separations from the Armed Forces and the 
employment ceilings imposed by PL 90-364 
did adversely affect the timeliness of our 
claims operations. For example, in our New 
York Regional Office the workload increased 
more than 15% in FY 1969. The number of 
personnel directly involved in the claims ac- 
tivity decreased 2.5% in the same period. 

The workload peak occurred during the 
past winter when we implemented PL 90-275, 
restructuring the pension system for veterans 
and survivors, and PL 90-493, increasing 
compensation rates and making other 
changes in the compensation program, and 
at the same time the majority of colleges 
and universities enrolled students for the 
second semester. 

Although our workloads are not as current 
as they should be, the majority of claims are 
handled within a reasonable time. Whenever 
there is need for expedited action in an indi- 
vidual case, our Regional Offices are pleased 
to provide such service. 


LOAN GUARANTY PROGRAM 


In the current situation the availability 
of funds for GI loans is a cause for concern. 
The Mortgage Interest Rate Commission, au- 
thorized by PL 90-301, has been making a 
study of ways to assure the availability of an 
adequate supply of mortgage credit at rea- 
sonable cost to the consumer. The Commis- 
sion’s report should be available soon. 

Notwithstanding the imperfections that 
now exist in the mortgage lending system, 
our home loan program has not become to- 
tally ineffective, either in the United States 
as a whole or in New York State in particu- 
lar. Nationwide, VA guaranteed about 220,000 
home loans during the 12 month period end- 
ing June 30, 1969—10,229 of which were in 
the State of New York. Cumulatively, since 
the beginning of the program, VA has guar- 
anteed or insured 7.3 million home loans 
amounting to a maximum of $73.0 billion, of 
which 700,000 loans amounting to $6 billion 
were in New York. In the County of West- 
chester the VA has guaranteed 28,396 home 
loans. 

There is little question that the GI loan 
program has been hampered by the tighten- 
ing of credit since the latter part of 1968. 
FHA loans and conventional home loans have 
been similarly affected by the credit squeeze. 
It is not quite true, however, that no funds 
have been available during the last 12 
months. Our records indicate that GI loans 
are being made in New York, including Put- 
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nam and Westchester Counties—though ad- 
mittedly at a lower volume than formerly. 

Unquestionably, the GI loan program is 
not helping all veterans who need housing 
credit. Even those who can afford to buy 
homes and are good credit risks are inhibited 
by the limited availability of mortgage 
funds. The only direct solution to such a 
problem would be a tremendous increase in 
direct lending, with a corresponding enor- 
mous increase in Federal expenditures. Con- 
sidering the many other current budgetary 
demands during this period when every pos- 
sible effort is being made to reduce expendi- 
tures, such a solution to the mortgage funds 
shortage is hardly feasible. 

There are other veterans who cannot use 
their GI loan benefits even when mortgage 
funds are plentiful. These are the veterans 
with low-to-moderate incomes who are un- 
able to meet the loan payments necessary 
under current conditions, i.e., high costs of 
homes and high rates of interest on home 
loans, Other veterans cannot avail them- 
selves of the program because they are not 
Satisfactory credit risks. 

Although there were some moderate in- 
creases in the pending workloads in the New 
York Regional Office during Fiscal Year 1969, 
our records indicate that the timeliness of 
loan processing at this station remained at a 
satisfactory level and was, in fact, somewhat 
better than the national average for all sta- 
tions, The manpower available in the Loan 
Guaranty Division in New York is sufficient 
to maintain this satisfactory level of per- 
formance under current and projected work- 
loads, 

PAYMENT OF BENEFITS 

Every effort is made to process awards for 
benefit payments—compensation, pension, 
education—as promptly as possible. For ex- 
ample, a recent report shows that only eight 
stations in the entire regional office network 
had a workload on hand which exceeded three 
days. There may be some delay in individual 
cases, but there is little doubt that the bulk 
of the work is currently being processed in a 
timely manner. 


GUARDIANSHIP PROGRAM 


While we do have some backlogs in the 
Guardianship program area, they are not suf- 
ficient proportions to impair timely service 
to our legally disabled beneficiaries. Cases 
which involve the initial confirmation, recog- 
nition or appointment of a fiduciary to re- 
ceive benefits in behalf of a legally disabled 
beneficiary, and those cases in which it is 
necessary to appoint a successor or substi- 
tute fiduciary, are handled on a priority 
basis. Thus, there is only a minimum delay 
in assuring that a suitable, qualified fiduci- 
ary is functioning to administer the benefits. 


VETERANS ASSISTANCE ACTIVITIES 


All recently separated veterans receive a 
computer-generated letter on VA benefits, 
tailored to their individual situations. At the 
Same time a card is produced on every edu- 
cationally disadvantaged veteran which is 
sent to the United States Veterans Assistance 
Center (USVAC) servicing the area where 
the veteran indicates he intends to reside. If 
the USVAC cannot reach these veterans by 
phone, a second letter is sent. Where the 
veteran does not respond to these two letters, 
further effort is made since it is felt that the 
“extra steps” should be taken to help those 
who do not have a high school education to 
resume educational pursuits and avail them- 
selves of other benefits. We are unaware of 
any type of case or instance in which as many 
as ten form letters would be sent a recently 
separated veteran by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 

With the exception of Loan Guaranty 
benefits which are discussed elsewhere in 
this report, we are unaware of any VA ad- 
ministered benefits which are not readily 
available to those eligible for them or on 
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which assistance will not be provided, if 
requested. 


STATE PARTICIPATING AGENCIES 


State Counselors, State Veterans’ Service 
Agencies and others who render service to 
claimants are eligible to be placed on VA 
mailing lists. Distribution of issues and 
maintenance of mailing lists have, for many 
years been decentralized to our regional of- 
fices in the field. The local veterans’ agencies 
in New York should request this service 
from the VA Regional Office in New York 
City. 

The Contact program works closely with 
representatives of all national service organi- 
zations and with State Agencies in meeting 
the needs of Vietnam era veterans. Through 
the regional office distribution, accredited 
representatives are provided with publica- 
tions on benefit matters. When new legisla- 
tion is passed or there are changes in pro- 
cedures, local representatives of veterans 
groups are invited to briefing or training 
sessions. 

The requirements for recognition of repre- 
sentatives of organizations, agents and at- 
torneys for the presentation of claims for 
veterans is outlined in Title 38, U.S.C. The 
same statute limits the payment of fees to 
$10 for an allowed claim for monetary bene- 
fits under laws administered by the VA. Our 
Chief Attorney at the Regional Office in 
New York City would be pleased to advise 
and assist any attorneys or other individuals 
who may wish to apply for VA recognition. 


VA REGIONAL OFFICES 


VA has no plans at this time for expanding 
the nationwide network of regional offices. 
We feel that the best position for handling 
the increased workloads is to utilize the avail- 
able resources to strengthen our existing fa- 
cilities for service. At present, we estimate 
that the resources for the new Fiscal Year 
1970 will parallel those available to us in FY 
1969. 

In New York State, Regional Offices are 
located in Buffalo and New York City; VA 
Offices continue in Rochester, Syracuse, and 
Albany. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., November 6, 1969. 
Hon. DONALD E. JOHNSON, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ADMINISTRATOR JOHNSON: Thank you 
for your letter of September 9, responding 
to issues raised in my correspondence of 
July 25. 

In responding, I would first like to call 
your attention to the V.F.W. Legislative 
Newsletter, dated August 1969, and the article 
“Will VA Personnel Ceilings Continue?” The 
article states “veterans have had to wait six 
months or longer before having claims proc- 
essed at some VA regional offices. There now 
exists the largest backlog of unprocessed 
claims in the VA offices since the end of 
World War II.” In reply to my inquiry about 
claims you indicated the majority are han- 
died within a reasonable time. I would esti- 
mate “a reasonable time” for the adjudica- 
tion of a claim to be at the outside, two 
months. A certificate of eligibility for educa- 
tion and home loans should be processed in 
less than a month. Where this is not done, 
hardship and inconvenience often occur. 

Your comments on the broader aspects of 
the loan guaranty program are well taken. 
However, I was left with the impression that 
the loan program in New York State is in 
good shape, when in fact only 28,396 insured 
loans have been approved in 24 years of the 
program in Westchester County. During the 
12-month period ending June 30, 1969, the 
VA imsured 10,229 homes throughout the 
State. Using an approximate 4 percent ratio, 
comparing Westchester County with New 
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York State, it is revealed that only 410 VA 
insured homes were processed during that 
period in Westchester, I am not impressed. 

At one point last year, I requested and 
received by phone a very unimpressive list 
of banking institutions where VA guaran- 
teed loan funds were available, in my area. 
If you could provide the name and location 
of current banking institutions participat- 
ing in this program it would be extremely 
helpful. A comparison of applications for 
certificates of eligibility and those actually 
insured by the VA (in Westchester County) 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969 
would serve to clarify this issue further. 

Regarding the payment of benefits, you 
stated, “only eight stations in the entire re- 
gional office network has a workload on hand 
which exceeded three days.” This gives a 
distorted view of the situation. In defining 
workload I mean from the time the claim 
is received and final action is completed. 
As long as a claim folder is out of file and 
the payment tape has not been cut, that 
claim constitutes part of a backlog. In ad- 
dition, State Counsellors and agencies in 
the area of the New York Regional Office, 
as well as the service officers of various vet- 
erans organizations working with the VA 
were advised of a back-log of three to four 
months in the adjudication of pension and 
death claims. Understandably these reports 
did not reach you. In fact, personnel in- 
volved in assisting veterans in the prepara- 
tion of claims were requested to advise 
claimants of the long delay at the time of 
filing. 

I appreciate your explaining the operation 
of the United States Veterans Assistance 
Center in New York City. I'd like to know 
if there are plans for additional centers in 
New York State, especially in rural areas, 
where you indicate six out of every ten vet- 
erans in our nation live. 

In response to my question concerning 
the expansion of the network of nation- 
wide regional offices, you stated your belief 
that the best position for handling the in- 
creased workloads is to utilize the avail- 
able resources to strengthen existing facili- 
ties for service. Could you identify these 
resources in terms of money, manpower, or 
both? 

As late as February of this year, I re- 
ceived a report from one of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospitals that it was lacking 
a sufficient number of Aides (due to re- 
strictions placed upon the VA by the Rev- 
enue and Expenditures Control Act) and 
that it lacked linens because it did not buy 
its own linens or have its own laundry. I 
understand its linen service was provided 
by another VA hospital struggling with prob- 
lems which include lack of funds making it 
difficult to meet fully their needs as well as 
its own. 

Taking into consideration current re- 
sources and appropriations, I’d like to know 
how much additional funds VA hospitals 
would need to purchase the services and 
supplies required to meet current needs. 

I share Chairman Teague’s concern that 
Congress give serious attention to his Com- 
mittee’s “Summary Report of the Status 
of the Veterans’ Administration’s Medical 
Program”. Two constituent cases, currently 
pending, have served to point up acute needs 
in personnel and equipment to adequately 
meet the health needs of our veterans. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Member of Congress. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., November 17, 1969. 

Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. OTTINGER: Mr. Johnson has 
asked me to acknowledge your letter of No- 
vember 6, 1969 regarding VA activities and 
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the service provided to veterans and their 
dependents. A review is being made of the 
comments you have presented and the Ad- 
ministrator will send you a reply as soon 
as this review is completed. 

Sincerely, 


Rurvus H., WILSON, 
Chief Benefits Director. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., December 11, 1969. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Washington, D.C. 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. OTTINGER: Thank you for your 
letter of November 6. We are pleased to have 
your additional comments on the quality of 
VA's services. In the interim we have had 
the opportunity for a close look at the 
various points brought out in your letter and 
to review the status of our activities, particu- 
larly at the local level in New York State. 
Here are some highlights of our review. 

Our effectiveness in meeting timeliness 
Standards is good. Although the number of 
claims for all benefits is steadily increasing, 
the work on hand in the regional offices 
has shown marked decrease in recent months, 
The improvement was attained by an in- 
crease in personnel and the availability of 
overtime funds. The outlook is for a con- 
tinuing improvement. 

On the local level the New York Regional 
Office is processing between % and %4 of 
the disability and death claims in 90 days. 
The more difficult original disability com- 
pensation claims which require procurement 
of service medical records, specialized physi- 
cal examinations and dependency evidence, 
take longer in processing than reconsidera- 
tions and death claims which are being com- 
pleted at the faster rate mentioned above. 
This is the total processing time—from the 
date the claim is received to the date of ap- 
proval of the award. Normally, it is reason- 
able to expect that the majority of claims 
will be processed in 90 days or less. There 
are a number of factors which can cause 
processing time to exceed 90 days. Some of 
the most frequent are: delays in securing 
the service records, incomplete applications, 
or the need for additional evidence or in- 
vestigation. 

Contact personnel in the State of New York 
and elsewhere are aware that the processing 
time for claims varies depending upon the 
need to obtain records, medical data, and 
other specific information. In answer to in- 
quiries from veterans and their families, 
this is the substance of the reply given. It 
is the policy for Contact personnel to follow 
up in any instance where an applicant in- 
quires and there has been a delay, regard- 
less of the cause. 

The New York Office processes 92% of the 
applications for education or training in 30 
days. This is the overall processing activity, 
from date of application to the date of ap- 
proval of the training certificate. In the Loan 
Guaranty program, the certificates of 
eligibility are almost always issued within 
the period of one week. Occasionally the 
processing may take longer due to the com- 
plexity in determining entitlement, but such 
cases are infrequent. 

Our records indicate that the number of 
certificates of eligibility issued to veterans 
far exceed the number of applications for 
loan guaranty, since many veterans request 
a determination of their eligibility even 
though they are not ready to purchase a 
home. This has been the pattern from the 
very beginning. Over the 25-year span of 
the home loan program, about one half of 
the certificates issued have actually resulted 
in loans. The certificate serves only as a 
medium by which VA certifies as to the 
eligibility of the veteran. Usually, the is- 
sSuance of such a certificate upon the request 
of the veteran has little correlation with 
the timing of a loan made to him. 
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Actually, 114 loans were guaranteed by 
VA in Westchester County during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969. There are, how- 
ever, circumstances which have mitigated 
against high volume GI loan activity. West- 
chester County is the highest cost area of all 
49 Counties serviced by our New York Re- 
gional Office. Further, in the present climate 
of tight mortgage money, supervised lenders 
usually limit their loans to depositors and 
regular brokers with whom they have done 
business in the past. Availability of mort- 
gage funds is the principal determining fac- 
tor and there is no question that mortgage 
money is now scarce. Discount points charged 
for making a GI loan are high and vary de- 
pending on the particular transaction in- 
volved. 

A list is enclosed of the lenders currently 
willing to make GI loans in your District. 
Also enclosed is a list of the five United 
States Veterans Assistance Centers in New 
York State. Additional USVAC’s are not 
planned at present. 

In stating our plan for handling the in- 
creased workloads, I indicated in my letter 
of September 9 that we did not propose to 
expand our present network of regional of- 
fices. Further, that our best position at this 
time is to utilize the resources available to 
us for strengthening our existing facilities 
for service. By resources I mean both money 
and manpower—the elements essential to 
program administration. With limitations on 
money and manpower, there is substantially 
greater advantage to be achieved by increas- 
ing the capacity for production of the es- 
tablished offices and by concentrating man- 
power and funds in the operational areas 
where the need is greatest. 

In the 1969 fiscal year Just completed, budg- 
etary outlays for the appropriation financ- 
ing operations of VA hospitals and clinics 
were more than $1.496 billion. This was $277 
million more than the amount obligated in 
FY 1966, which is the year used as a base 
in the Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act. The staffing ratio in VA hospitals in FY 
1969 was 120 employees per 100 patients, over 
16 employees more than in FY 1966. There 
were 776,314 patients treated in VA hospitals 
in FY 1969, an increase of about 35,500 over 
FY 1966. Also in FY 1969, there were 6,947,- 
046 outpatient medical visits, or about 765,- 
000 more visits to hospitals and clinics than 
experienced in FY 1966. This is progress in 
all aspects of hospital operations. 

We maintain constant surveillance over all 
VA hospital operations. Any demonstrated 
shortage of funds required for purchase of 
linens, drugs, medicines, or other commodi- 
ties required for proper patient care is dealt 
with promptly by use of financial reserves 
available to each Regional Medical Director. 

I would like to add one final thought to 
summarize this report to you. VA is taking 
positive action to stay on top of the near 
peak workloads that currently exist in the 
benefit program areas. We have requested 
and received increases in our average em- 
ployment and operating funds. 

The additional resources have allowed us 
to make significant improvements in such 
areas as timeliness of service. This is so, 
even with an unprecedented growth in many 
programs, such as the recent surge of those 
attending school under the current GI bill. 
You may be interested to know that there 
were over 783,000 trainees on VA rolls at 
the end of November. This is a 35% increase 
over November 1968. I assure you we will con- 
tinue to work for further improvement in the 
quality of our service in all VA programs. 

Sincerely, 
FRED B. RHODES, 
Deputy Administrator 
(In the absence of Donald E. Johnson, 
Administrator). 
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VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, 
Bronz, N.Y., May 25, 1970. 
Hon. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. OTTINGER: I am sure your office 
has received inquiries concerning the article 
in Life Magazine about this hospital. En- 
closed is a copy of my reply to the Editor. 
There is also enclosed a copy of the reply 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

If there is any further information you 
wish, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
A. M. KLEINMAN, M.D., 
Hospital Director. 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, 
Bronz, N.Y., May 20, 1970. 
Mr. THOMAS GRIFFITH, 
Editor, Life Magazine, Time and Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. GRIFFITH: In the interest of 
truth and in the hope of allaying the fears 
and deep concern which have been un- 
justifiably aroused in the American public 
by the article, “Assignment to Neglect”, May 
22, 1970, I trust that you will publish this 
letter. My comments are directed to the qual- 
ity of care received by the spinal cord injury 
Patients who are the subjects of the article, 
but they apply to our other patients as well. 

The title “Assignment to Neglect” is a 
cruel misnomer. Our patients are far from 
neglected. Considering the handicaps under 
which we work the quality of care which our 
patients receive should be classed as “su- 
perb”—but we class it only as “good” because 
of certain handicaps. Yes, we do have short- 
comings. The buildings are old, the physical 
layout of the wards is inefficient, space is 
limited, and personnel is small in numbers 
but enormously large in dedication and de- 
votion. 

Let us examine every picture of the article. 
Of the twelve patients shown about whom 
something is written, six are of Marke Dum- 
pert. Some time ago Marke Dumpert was 
transferred to another hospital at his own 
insistent request. Shortly after his arrival 
there, he pleaded with us to take him back, 
which we did. 

The cover shows Marke Dumpert as ap- 
parently very depressed. On page 25 Dum- 
pert is pictured waiting “helplessly to be 
dried.” Actually he had been wheeled under 
the shower by a nursing assistant assigned 
to this task, and after he had been partly 
lathered with soap, the assistant was asked to 
step aside by the photographer who wished 
to take this picture. The fact is that no 
patient is left under the shower after com- 
pletion of the bath. All are wheeled away and 
dried immediately. This picture, like the oth- 
ers to be described, are posed to illustrate 
& point, but the point illustrated is un- 
truthful as in this instance, or a partial or 
distorted truth in others. 

The picture on page 25 shows quadriplegic 
patients (patients who are paralyzed in all 
four extremities) lying on Stryker frames in 
the enema room. The caption states that they 
“wait up to four hours to be attended by a 
single aide.” This is a misrepresentation of 
the facts. These patients are given their 
enemas promptly after arrival in the enema 
room. However, unlike normal people who 
expel bowel contents shortly after receiving 
an enema, it takes most of these patients 
from one to two hours to do this. In a few 
patients the process may take up to three 
hours, very rarely four hours. And what are 
the patients doing during this interval? Some 
of them doze, others chat with one another, 
and still others may day dream. The patients 
may be left alone for short periods of time 
because they are securely strapped to the 
frames. 
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On page 29 Marke Dumpert is shown in 
three poses. In the bottom two he is shown 
being treated by therapists. The caption 
reads “hospital aides strap him into a brace 
so he can stand.” This is a partial truth. The 
clinic in which this picture was posed is 
known as the ADL Clinic: i.e., activities of 
daily living are taught here. This is the first 
and in many respects perhaps one of the 
most important phases of rehabilitation of 
paralyzed patients when they are tted 
to get out of bed. Many patients are fearful 
and must be given steady and repeated en- 
couragement to make the physical effort. 
Dumpert was one of these but one of our 
nurses spent untold hours of her own time 
to encouraging him to make the attempt. He 
finally did, and now attends this clinic and 
others regularly. This picture then, although 
posed, reflects a truth about the care which 
our patients receive, but no one can tell from 
the caption that this treatment is excellent, 
It might have been a gracious and truthful 
gesture in the direction of some of the posi- 
tives of our care had the caption so indicated. 

The picture on page 30 shows a patient 
lying almost naked in bed. Also shown is an- 
other patient lying on a stretcher. The cap- 
tion reads: “In a partitionless ward of the 
Bronx VA Hospital a disarray of dirty linen 
is allowed to pile up around a quadriplegic’s 
bed while the patient himself lies naked, un- 
able to clothe himself after a shower.” The 
whole thing was posed. The patient is Marke 
Dumpert who was taken to his bed after the 
shower previously interrupted was completed. 
Every bed has a cubicle curtain which is 
drawn when the patient is being cared for. 
In this instance, at the direction of the 
photographer, all of the cubicle curtains were 
drawn back out of sight of the camera lens. 
The “dirty linen” consists of the sheet which 
had covered the patient when he was being 
wheeled back from the shower room plus a 
number of clean pillows. Paralyzed patients 
need many pillows to be placed around them 
by nursing personnel for proper body posi- 
tioning and for both comfort and con- 
venience. 

The other patient shown in the same pic- 
ture, a World War II veteran, was asleep 
when he was photographed. He resents bit- 
terly the fact that he was photographed 
without his knowledge or consent. If 
awake, he says that he would have refused 
to give permission. He says he feels that the 
Bronx VA has saved his life, and is thankful 
for the care which he receives here. 

The upper picture on page 31 shows a 
sleeping patient and, on the floor beside him, 
a mouse caught in a trap. We do not use 
traps in our campaign against mice which 
admittedly we do have. We used tested and 
approved methods for mice control. Con- 
struction of buildings in the vicinity of the 
hospital, and some construction on the hos- 
pital grounds involving excavation tend to 
chase field mice into the buildings. 

With respect to rats, there has been only 
one complaint made by a patient. This oc- 
curred last August. There have been no sub- 
sequent complaints. One of our experts 
states catogorically that mice and rats do 
not exist together. If there are mice, there 
are no rats, and vice versa. What may have 
been seen is a black squirrel. We have many 
squirrels on our park-like grounds, some 
gray, others black. One of the latter could 
have invaded the hospital. 

The bottom picture on page 31 shows “a 
totally crippled patient who must depend on 
a buddy who still has the use of his arms 
to get a sheet thrown over him.” This is 
totally misleading. Quadriplegic patients 
have lost the inner body controls of tempera- 
ture which normal people have. They fre- 
quently prefer to remain with as few cover- 
ings as possible, and we permit this inside 
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the wards. The throwing of the sheet over 
the patient was the photographer’s idea. 

The final picture on pages 32 and 33 shows 
the enema room. On the right are two pa- 
tients on Stryker frames while between them 
a hemiplegic patient in a wheel chair is giv- 
ing a cigarette to quadriplegic patient An- 
drew Kmetz. The caption states that the 
patients are waiting for treatment. This is 
not true. Kmetz was dozing while the pho- 
tographer was taking pictures of him. He 
awoke as Frank Stopiello in the wheel chair 
was wheeled in to pose, giving Kmetz the 
cigarette. Stopiello was an overnight patient 
who had been admitted for the annual com- 
plete checkup which we give to all of our ex- 
patients, and he himself was not in need 
of an enema. Kmetz was disturbed at the 
invasion of his privacy. Stopielio is one of 
hundreds of paralyzed patients in our follow- 
up program. These patients have been reha- 
bilitated to a full life in their communities 
and they return to us by appointment once 
& year for a complete checkup, Is this 
neglect? 

The left side of the same picture shows 
several trash cans, one of them seemingly 
bulging with trash. The latter can is pro- 
truding into the area occupied by the 
patients. The caption reads, “Because of 
overcrowding, they must share a corner with 
trash cans.” The cans are needed in the 
room for disposal of the trash which accumu- 
lates in the process of giving and evacuation 
of enemas and subsequent cleaning up of 
the patients. However, the trash cans are 
segregated to one side of the large room, 
and a curtain separates them from the 
patient area. This curtain was pushed back 
and the overloaded can pushed towards the 
patient for misleading photographic effect. 

I began this letter by expressing the hope 
that you would publish it in the interest of 
truth and in the hope of allaying the fears 
and deep concern which have been unjustifi- 
ably aroused. In concluding I wish to express 
my fear and concern that the article may 
lead to the title “Assignment to Neglect” be- 
coming a self-fulfilling prophecy. The staff 
on the spinal cord injury wards who work so 
hard with such difficult patients to achieve 
the wonderful results that they do have be- 
come thoroughly disheartened by the article. 
Staffing these wards has always been dif- 
ficult, people frequently refusing to accept 
assignments there. As attrition occurs, it 
may become even more difficult to recruit 
replacements. Without an experienced staff, 
these patients cannot be treated. Neglect, 
now untrue, may become true later. But I 
have faith in the spiritual strength of our 
staff and in their ability to overcome their 
disheartenment. I also know that sensation- 
alism in the press usually has only short 
term effects. I hope that your article will 
prove to be no exception to the rule. 

Yours truly, 
A. M. KLEINMAN, M.D., 
Hospital Director. 


May 20, 1970. 
From: Administrator, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Central Office, Washington, D.C. 

Life Magazine of May 22 carries an article 
on VA Medical Care. With its nearly nine 
million circulation the Publication reaches 
every community in America and may lead 
to inquiries at your Station. Following for 
your information is the text of my telegram 
of this date to the Editor of Life. 

From the obviously contrived cover page 
and staged hospital photographs right down 
to every biting word of the denunciatory 
narrative, the article in the May 22, 1970 
issue of Life Magazine gives a totally dis- 
torted picture of Veterans Administration 
Medical Care. 

Thus, it serves to needlessly alarm present 
and prospective patierts to discredit the 
competent and dedicated staffs at VA's 166 
Hospitals, and to make more difficult the 
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recruitment of medical staff your article 
says we So sorely need. 

The article describes the VA Hospital sys- 
tem as the biggest in the world, and yet in 
your zeal to condemn, you could not find 
one good word to say about any part of this 
vast program. 

The reporter held a nearly 90-minute 
interview with me in my capacity as head of 
the VA. What survived of this in-depth 
interview was a single two-line sentence in 
the final article, and even this one sentence 
contribution was airly dismissed in the next 
sentence of the story. 

Your staffers visited the Washington, D.C., 
VA Hospital on three separate occasions, 
talked freely to many patients including 
severely disabled Vietnam veterans, and shot 
scores of photographs, many of a 22-year-old 
Vietnam amputee in his treatment routine. 

Could the fact that all of these veterans 
voluntarily praised VA Medical care be the 
reason that not one word or one picture 
about these veterans appeared in Life? 

Could it be that of the 800,000 veterans 
treated each year the one complaining pa- 
tient featured by Life—who condemned his 
country as well as VA care—better fitted the 
story Life wanted to tell? 

The truth is that each month VA Hos- 
pitals receive literally hundreds of unsolic- 
ited letters from veterans and their loved 
ones expressing gratitude for the excellent 
VA care these veterans received. 

Life describes the VA system as a medical 
slum. Here are just a few facts about this 
so-called slum—facts that were given to Life, 
but withheld from its readers by the Maga- 
zine, 

All of VA's 166 Hospitals are fully ac- 
credited by The Joint Commission On Hos- 
pital Accreditation, which is composed of 
representatives of The American Medical 
Association, The American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, The American College of Physicians, 
and The American College of Surgeons. 

The basic VA Medical Care Budget for the 
current Fiscal Year of $1,541,701,000 is by 
far the highest in all VA history. President 
Nixon has already asked Congress for $210,- 
000,000 more than even this record sum for 
the Fiscal Year starting next July 1. The 
extra money will permit the addition of 
more than 5,700 employees to our hospital 
staffs. 

VA Hospitals are affiliated closely with 
nearly every major medical school in the 
nation, an invaluable partnership that per- 
mits VA to keep abreast of the best and most 
sophisticated medical care. 

VA Hospital staffs are not only hard-work- 
ing and completely dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that our sick and disabled veterans will 
never be forgotten or neglected (as charged 
in the Life article), but include many of the 
real experts in American Medicine, more than 
2,200 of VA's 5,100 physicians are Board Cer- 
tifled Specialists as the result of three to 
five years extra medical training. 

All of this is not to say that the VA medi- 
cal system cannot be improved just as every 
other medical program should seek improve- 
ment. We are committed to constant progress 
and improvement, for it is our goal to pro- 
vide the very best possible medical care to 
every eligible veteran. 


SPEAKER McCORMACK 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 
Mr. DULSKTI. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 


ate this opportunity to make these very 
personal remarks to you in the light of 
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the decision that you have made regard- 
ing your political future. 

I want to join my colleagues in ex- 
pressing to you in this public way my 
high esteem for your devoted public 
service, especially the devotion which 
you have shown over the years to this 
House in its role in our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Even during my relatively short ten- 
ure in Congress, I have seen many of my 
colleagues voluntarily give up their mem- 
bership to seek office in the other body, 
or in other governmental positions, elec- 
tive or appointive, at the Federal, State, 
and local levels. 

As you have said, you had that chance, 
too, to move to other elective offices, such 
as the other body. But you chose to re- 
main in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I share fully with you 
your feeling that the House of Repre- 
sentatives is truly the voice of the people 
of our Nation. To be a Member of this 
House is a great honor and a great re- 
sponsibility. 

To be the Speaker of the House, as you 
have been for 8 years, is indeed the 
achievement of the top rung of the ladder 
in legislative government. Under the law 
of presidential succession enacted in 
1947, it is the No. 3 position in our Fed- 
eral Government, two heartbeats away 
from the Presidency. 

Mr. Speaker, you are and have been 
performing the functions of your office 
with dignity, with devotion, with respect. 
No one can ask more. No one would ex- 
pect less. 

It has been not only a great honor, but 
also an education for me to have worked 
with you both as a Member of the House 
and as chairman of one of its commit- 
tees. I share your respect and devotion 
to this great legislative body. 

I cannot close without saying a word 
about your great love and devotion to 
your bride of many years. Your contin- 
uous attention to her needs, while still 
performing the duties here, is a model of 
dedication which all should envy and 
which, I am sure, should and does give 
you great personal satisfaction. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON AGING 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, preced- 
ing next year’s White House Conference, 
congressional conferences on aging are 
now taking place across the country. My 
remarks to the Southeastern Indiana 
Conference on Aging, held May 29, 1970, 
follow: 

THOUGHTS FOR THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON AGING 

The Bible says to speak sound doctrine to 
older citizens. If I do, certain things will 
follow: 

Older men will be temperant, serious, 
sensible, steadfast. 

Older women will not be slanderous or 
slaves to drink. They will teach what is good, 
train young women to love husbands and 
children, be sensible, kind, submissive. 
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All these things will happen, says the 
Bible, if I speak sound doctrine. I doubt very 
much if what I say today accomplishes all 
these things or even any one of them. 

But if I do not measure up to Paul’s letter 
to Titus (where that advice appears), I know 
I shall count it worthwhile that we have 
come together to think about our concern 
for Older Americans. 


WHO IS THE OLDER AMERICAN? 


The statistics are well known: There are 
20 million of them, men and women, age 65 
or over, nearly 1 out of 10 Americans. 

Thirteen thousand of them have passed 
their 100th birthday. 

One American reaches 65 years of age every 
20 seconds and each day more than 3900 
Americans celebrate their 65 birthday. 

They include: 

The rich and the poor. 

The educated and the untaught. 

The hale and the sick. 

The skilled and the unskilled. 

Our older citizens constitute a larger pro- 
portion of the nation’s population than the 
total of our 20 smaller states. 

By the turn of the century there will be 
more than 28 million of them in America. 

Their annual aggregate income is almost 
$60 billion. 

Nearly 80 percent of them live in house- 
holds of their own and only 4 percent live in 
institutions. 

They have serious problems of income, 
health care, housing, unemployment, and the 
lack of opportunity to pursue a meaningful 
activity. 

Ninety percent of them receive Social Se- 
curity benefits and only 13 percent of them 
continue in the labor force, 

They are faced with declining income. To- 
day there are over 5 million older people 
whose income is below the OEO-established 
poverty level. Forty percent are poor or get- 
ting there fast. 

Their health costs are considerably higher 
than those of younger persons. Over 80 per- 
cent have chronic conditions, disease or im- 
pairment. Thirty-three percent of all the 
long-staying patients in U.S. mental hospi- 
tals are over 65. 

What have they done? 

All of us know the tremendous contribu- 
tions made by older citizens of the nation 
and of the world. 

Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain at 81. 

Clara Barton, president of the Red Cross 
at 83. 

Robert Frost, writing poems after he turned 
80. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court until he was 91. 

Connie Mack, managing the Philadelphia 
Athletics at 88. 

Toscanini, conducting the National Broad- 
casting System Orchestra at 87. 

Frank Lloyd Wright, designing the Gug- 
genheim Museum at 86. 

John Wesley, preaching at 88. 

I can remember 3 older Americans who 
have taught me great lessons. 

Barrett O'Hara from Illinois, until he died, 
the oldest member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—stooped, shuffling, crippled, but 
kind, optimistic, forward looking, interested, 
constructive. 

I think of Mr. Essary who, at the age of 
85, planted an apple orchard, expecting to see 
it bear fruit. 

I think of a neighbor who is learning to 
play the piano at 83. I doubt very seriously 
if she plays in Carnegie Hall, but she will 
bring pleasure into her own life. 

I think of another friend who is studying 
Spanish at 70, and another who is painting 
remarkable paintings at 86. 

But most of all I remember scores and 
scores of older Americans—many of them 
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in this room—who continue to live con- 
structive, productive lives—despite some very 
formidable personal handicaps. 

How are they doing? 

A quick surface view indicates that they 
are well taken care of. 

After all, they have medicare and medi- 
caid. They have the Older Americans Act, 
passed by the Congress 5 years ago. They 
have a Select Committee on Aging in the 
Senate. They had a White House Conference 
on Aging during the Kennedy years and an- 
other is planned in 1971. And on top of all 
this, they have Social Security. 

So why should they kick? 

They have a number of reasons to kick. 

The scope of Medicare is not designed to 
cover comprehensive care at present. Certain 
kinds of care (dental, podiatry, annual check- 
ups, prescription drugs) have not been in- 
cluded in Medicare. Neither is long term 
nursing care. As for medicaid, states vary 
tremendously in such things as the services 
offered and the red tape to be endured. 

The Administration on Aging is low on 
money and political clout. It deplores the 
lack of a national policy on aging but really 
has done very little else. 

Social Security benefits are barely keeping 
up with the cost-of-living increases and cer- 
tainly not providing any real improvement 
in the living standards of our senior citizens. 

This month is Senior Citizens Month. The 
tendency is to tip the hat and pat the old 
folks on the back. But that is an empty ges- 
ture because too many of our elderly today 
are ignored, maltreated, incurably ill, or 
stashed away. 

A NEW APPROACH 


We've got some major thinking to do about 
older citizens in this country. The elderly 
can be very useful. 

The notion that older citizens are ready to 
be put on the shelf is about the silliest form 
of prejudice that still exists. 4 

We all know remarkable examples of older 
people who are still living productively. 

I think of: 

Fletcher Low, once a college professor, once 
a pitcher for the Boston Braves, who is a 73 
year old Vista Volunteer, tutoring Job Corps 
Men in Tennessee. 

Catherine Nutterinville is a retired teacher, 
working to teach young slum dwellers their 
rights and responsibilities under the law. She 
is 79 and has begun a new career in public 
service. 

Nora Hodges, 69 year old school teacher 
from New York City, has been teaching for 2 
years in Tunisia. 

We need to reject the idea that retirement 
is a status. It is more realistic to think of 
retirement as a process that is gradual. Pre- 
pared for over a period of time, and into 
which we should build the picture of change 
of career during a lifetime. 

What is most needed is a drastic change in 
attitude. We have to get away from the cal- 
lous notion that old people are nice and 
have done their part, and should now be put 
on a shelf or sent to Florida or stashed away 
in an old age home. 

Other nations don’t do this. In fact they do 
just the reverse. The old are honored for their 
wisdom. They are employed for their talents. 

America has to begin to move in that 
direction. Our attitude must change so that 
retirement from active productive living 
should be by choice and not by the compul- 
sion of age. Many of our older citizens have 
no desire to stop work. They want to be 
useful. Social Security and retirement bene- 
fits are not a satisfactory substitute for a 
pay check. Many who are able to work need 
to work and want to work, but modern 
methods of business and government and 
industry deny them the opportunity to do 
so. What are we doing? 
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In recent years, the Congress has become 
increasingly concerned on how to improve 
the lives of our older citizens. 

Medicare and Medicaid were landmark leg- 
islation for the elderly enacted in 1965. We 
hear much today about the problems which 
have risen with these programs, but the 
fact is that they have made possible good 
medical care for many over 65 who would 
have been unable otherwise to obtain the 
medical attention they needed. These pro- 
grams have removed the worry and the bur- 
den of staggering medical bills from thou- 
sands of our senior citizens. 

We have heard the Older Americans Act 
of 1965. This established the Administration 
on Aging which has served as a focal point 
for the Federal Government’s concern for 
its older citizens. It authorized: 

A partnership for action on aging between 
the governments on Federal, State and local 
levels, with matching grants to make that 
partnership effective. 

A program of research and demonstration 
to provide information and understanding 
needed to take effective action for older 
Americans. 

Training programs to provide the large 
numbers of trained personnel needed to 
serve in programs for this age group. 

I must confess my own distress to know 
that our own state of Indiana is only one of 
three states in the nation that have not met 
requirements of federal laws for receiving 
federal grants for state and community pro- 
grams on aging under the Older Americans 
Act of 1965. 

That means that we have not benefited 
from about $850,000 in funds allocated to 
this state. This sum would have enabled us 
to initiate about 30 projects in 1969, serv- 
ing 20 to 25,000 older citizens. 

And, of course, there has been Social Secu- 
rity. There was: 

A 7 percent increase enacted in 1965 along 
with the Medicare and the Medicaid pro- 
grams. 

An increase of 18 percent enacted in 1967, 

Only a few months ago, December 1969, 
there was a 15 percent increase enacted. 

The House of Representatives passed just 
recently a 5 percent increase, together with 
a cost of living increase, effective January 1, 
1971. 

You might like to know the importance of 
Social Security payments in the 9th Congres- 
sional District. In 1969, 60,982 recipients in 
the 16 counties of the 9th District received 
a total of $5,020,000. 

Another piece of legislation affecting older 
Americans is the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. Under it the Congress specif- 
ically directed the Dept. of Labor to look 
into the possibility of retraining older work- 
ers to continue productive income. The Dept. 
is working on it and reports encouragement. 

There is other legislation, of course, that 
has older persons especially in mind, includ- 
ing research programs on heart disease, 
stroke and cancer. 

But I don’t think any of us in the Congress 
are satisfied. We are very much aware that 
our efforts have not been adequate and that 
we have not met fully the challenge of the 
aging in this country. 

PROBLEM OF INCOME 

Inadequate income is the number one prob- 
lem for older people in this Nation—a deep- 
ening crisis. 

The average Social Security benefit meets 
less than % of the needs for retired couples. 

The gap between workers income and re- 
tirement income is widening. 

First, we must address ourselves to more 
adequate Social Security benefits. The 
amount of income older people can earn 
without a reduction in benefits has to be 
increased. The Social Security amendments 
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passed in the House of Representatives just 
a week ago will help provide adequate in- 
come: 

(1) Social Security payments to 26.2 mil- 
lion beneficiaries would be increased by 5 
percent beginning for the month of January 
1971 payable on February 3, 1971. 

(2) The retirement test, which provides 
for reducing benefits of Social Security bene- 
ficiaries who have earnings, would be amend- 
ed by increasing the annual exempt amount 
from the present level of $1680 to $2000. For 
each $2 of earnings up to $3200, the re- 
cipient’s benefit would be reduced by $1. For 
each $1 of earnings over $3200, a beneficiary 
would lose $1 in benefit payments. 

(3) Cost of living clause—The amend- 
ments would also provide automatic cost-of- 
living increases. Social Security benefits 
would be geared to rising prices, and the tax 
base would be geared to rising wage levels. 

Private pension systems must also be im- 
proved and employment opportunities ex- 
plored. 

Work—Our older citizens have a treasury of 
skills and experience that could be used in so 
many ways in every community. We must 
find a way to put them to work effectively. 
I don’t know any Older American who wants 
to collect his Social Security and retire. They 
want to be constructive and productive. 

The cost of age discrimination in employ- 
ment involving workers 45 years or older is 
estimated at 4 billion dollars a year. 

Myths—We continue to believe one myth 
after another to justify age discrimination in 
employment. 

(1) We believe the myth that a young 
labor force guarantees greater production and 
less overhead. That may be true in case of a 
man operating a jack hammer but there are 
all kinds of occupations where the elderly 
are just as productive as their juniors. 

(2) We believe the myth of the heavy cost 
burden involved in hiring the elderly. De- 
partment of Labor studies show that putting 
an older worker on the payroll, including 
all the fringe benefits, costs only 5 cents an 
hour more than it would to put a younger 
person on. 

(3) We believe the myth that older work- 
ers are absent from their job more than 
younger workers. The very opposite is true. 
Studies show that the attendance of the 
elderly is good. Often better than their 
juniors, 

It is estimated that one and one half to 
two million men and women over age 65 are 
capable of part-time or full-time employ- 
ment if employment were only available to 
them. 

It is simply incredible that we have per- 
mitted our society to become so youth 
oriented that the job market starts to close 
after a person reaches 40 years of age. 

MDTA—We must get our manpower 
training programs in order. These programs 
discriminate sharply participating in man- 
power programs in 1968, approximately 64 
percent were age 21 or less and 4 percent 
were age 55 or over, even though both age 
groups are the same proportion of the work 


AIDES—I support legislation to launch a 
nationwide program providing men and 
women over 55 years of age with low income 
gainful employment in community service. 

This program is working today under a 
program sponsored by the National Council 
of Senior Citizens. It is called the Senior 
AIDES Demonstration Program and it is 
operated with anti-poverty funds. 

It allows senior aides to earn an average 
of $2 an hour for 20 hours a week. It has 
shown the many benefits to the elderly and 
general public that result from making use 
of the skills, knowledge, and experience of 
the low-income elderly in community bet- 
terment. 

RSVP—I also support the retired service 
volunteer program (RSVP), authorized by 
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the Congress in the amount of $5 million per 
year, but not supported by the President. 
This program could have put a lot of our 
senior citizens to productive work. 


Health 


Health care remains one of the most criti- 
cal concerns of older Americans. Everywhere 
I go, I hear of the crushing costs of medical 
care. Many things need doing—let me men- 
tion only one. 

Older people need prescription drugs more 
than any population group. It is estimated 
that annually the elderly obtain about 250 
million out-of-hospital prescriptions at a 
total retail cost of almost $1 billion. 

These persons with limited income, limited 
savings, and minimal amounts of health in- 
surance face staggering drug costs. 

That is why many of us would like to see 
all drugs and medication prescribed by a 
doctor covered under Medicare. This would 
relieve the elderly of a burden of hundreds 
of millions of dollars a year, expenses which 
in some instances run well over $100 a 
month. 


Priority of legislation for older Americans 


Finally, I am concerned about the low pri- 
ority the President gives programs for the 
elderly. 

Last year, the Congress authorized $62 
million for the Administration on Aging, but 
the Presidcnt requested only 45 percent of 
that amount. 

This year, the Congress authorized $85 mil- 
lion in appropriations, but the President has 
only requested 37 percent of that amount. 

This refiects a low level of concern for the 
needs of the elderly. Funds have been 
slashed for employment programs and for 
next year’s White House Conference on the 
Aging so that there is barely enough money 
to run the 4-day conference. It provides 
nothing, for example, for preplanning by 
state and local governments. 

This is not the direction to go if we are 
to deal adequately with the critical problems 
of older Americans. 

CONCLUSION 

So I am here this morning really— 

To ask for your help. 

To ask that you continue with renewed 
dedication and- zeal in your home, shop, 
churches, schools, clubs, and with your 
friends to create a climate beneficial to our 
older citizens. 

We have to respond to the challenge of 
assuring older Americans of adequate in- 
come, good health, suitable housing, and an 
opportunity to pursue meaningful activity. 

The performance of recent years permits 
us some small amount of pride, but the 
challenge of today must give us energy, dedi- 
cation and commitment to get on with the 
job of creating a better America for our 
older citizens. 


TITLE I, ESEA 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I introduced a bill, H.R. 17634, which 
would amend title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act to make it 
abundantly clear that the funds under 
title I are intended for the children from 
poor families in our country. 

This was always my understanding of 
what the law was intended to be. Unfor- 
tunately, confusion has arisen over in- 
terpretation of the law. 
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My bill would end this confusion and 
see that the victims of poverty are the 
recipients of the funds. 

Mr. Kevin M. McCarthy, director, 
title I, ESEA, of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Commission of Nassau County, 
N.Y., with whom I worked on this legis- 
lation, wrote an incisive and comprehen- 
sive study of title I. 

I commend his statement, which fol- 
lows, to all my colleagues: 

TITLE I ESEA 
(By Kevin M. McCarthy) 

Poverty, ignorance and neglect are not 
new to the American society. Poverty, ig- 
norance and neglect are ever ancient and 
ever pressing problems that have had dire 
effects on the social and economic condi- 
tions of this nation for many years, 

During the past several years, various 
pieces of federal legislation have attempted 
to conquer the root causes that have given 
birth to many of this country’s social ills. 
Such legislation included the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, the Mental Re- 
tardation Facilities Act, the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, and the Economic Opportunity 
Act. However, it has been recorded that 
“none of these attacked the broad educa- 
tional problems of poverty’s children”? In 
response to this need, former President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson signed into law the monu- 
mental Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

It was the policy of this Act to declare that 
Title I was to provide financial assistance ... 
to local educational agencies serving areas 
with concentrations of children from low- 
income families to expand and improve their 
educational programs . . . (to meet) the 
special educational needs of educationally 
deprived children? 

To reinforce this concept, the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
highlighted that the mission of Title I in- 
volves overcoming the educational depriva- 
tions of children who are the victims of 
poverty. It is encumbent upon Federal, State, 
and local officials to assure that the funds 
are concentrated on the priority needs of 
poor children and are not diverted to meet- 
ing other needs of school systems, however 
pressing these other needs may be.t 

Since the passage of Title I (ESEA) in 
1965, numerous concerns have been raised 
by many organizations and individuals over 
the merits of Title I programs. Many of these 
same organizations and individuals have 
noted that far too often Title I programs 
have not serviced or even attempted to meet 
many of the special educational needs of 
“children who are the victims of poverty”. 
If so, the “mission of Title I” has not reached 
its mark. And yet, the Congress of the United 
States recently passed the 1969 amendments 
to Title I (ESEA), P.L. 91-230, authorizing 
spending over the next three fiscal years. 

A recent report revealed some rather star- 
tling and shocking information concerning 
Title I (ESEA). Included were the follow- 
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1. The intended beneficiaries of Title I— 
poor children—are being denied the benefits 
of the Act because of improper and illegal 
use of Title I funds. 

2. Many Title I programs are poorly 
planned and executed so that the needs of 
educationally deprived children are not met. 
In some instances there are no Title I pro- 
grams to meet the needs of these children. 

3. State departments of education, which 
have major responsibility for operating the 
program and approving Title I project appli- 
cations, have not lived up to their legal re- 
sponsibility to administer the program in 
conformity with the law and the intent of 
Congress. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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4. The United States Office of Education, 
which has overall responsibility for admin- 
istering the Act, is reluctant and timid in its 
administration of Title I and abdicates to the 
States its responsibility for enforcing the law. 

5. Poor people and representatives of com- 
munity organizations are excluded from the 
planning and design of Title I programs. In 
many poor communities, the parents of Title 
I eligible children know nothing about title 
I. In some communities, school officials re- 
fuse to provide information about the Title 
I program to local residents. 

This concern that Title I (ESEA) services 
may not be reaching those “children who are 
the victims of poverty” is given recogni- 
tion in New York State, currently receiving 
more than $170 million in Title I financial 
assistance. The New York State Education 
Department, employing a definition of the 
phrase “educational disadvantagement”, may 
actually discriminate against those “children 
who are the victims of poverty”. In one pub- 
lication, it is remarked that “the primary cri- 
terion in considering educational disadvan- 
tagement is the reading level’® While rec- 
ognizing that “reading is basic to school 
progress”, a perversion in priorities may exist 
when health conditions are ranked last— 
“prerequisite to learning is the satisfaction 
of basic needs. The availabiilty of food, sun- 
shine, clothing, and proper living conditions 
are the essentials of providing opportunities 
for learning.” * 

The New York State Education Depart- 
ment permits local school districts to utilize 
Title I (ESEA) financial assistance to service 
the “educationally disadvantaged”. And this 
is defined by the reading level. Such a prac- 
tice serves to allow local school districts to 
develop Title I programs that concentrate on 
improving the reading levels of all children 

.. not “children who are the victims of 
poverty". 

Title I (ESEA) should provide the most 
meaningful and beneficial programs possible. 
Title I (ESEA) has been described as ex- 
perimental and innovative in nature and 
school districts must seek new ways of con- 
quering the ever ancient and persistent prob- 
lems in the realm of poverty, ignorance and 
neglect. When a program has proven suc- 
cessful, educational agencies should sub- 
sume the burden of continuing the program 
and utilize Title I funds to develop other 
purposeful and relevant projects. In this 
way, contributions are made not only to the 
local districts but to the community at large. 

In the President’s recent “Education Mes- 
sage” to the Congress, Mr. Nixon called for 
“more efficient use of the dollars spent on 
education”’.’ More efficient use of the educa- 
tional dollar and direct quality improvement 
of educational services may only serve to 
enrich this country’s entire educational sys- 
tem. Title I (ESEA), if properly administered 
and utilized by this nation’s school systems, 
would be a step in this direction. 

Cognizant that many Title I (ESEA) pro- 
grams have made no noticeable effort to 
meet the special educational needs of “chil- 
dren who are the victims of poverty,” U.S. 
Representative John W. Wydler of New York 
introduced an amendment to Title I (ESEA) 
on May 14, 1970. Congressman Wydler’s Bill 
(H.R. 17634) would insert the phrase “from 
low-income families” after the words “edu- 
cationally deprived children” appear in the 
Act. The insertion of these words would in- 
sure that Title I funds are indeed directed 
to meeting the special educational needs of 
poor children and not to meeting other needs 
of school systems. 

At this time, the members of the Congress 
are urged to give serious thought to Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. The members of the Congress who voted 
for the legislation in 1965 are asked whether 
they had voted for a program designed to 
alleviate the plight of the nation’s poor or 
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for a program of “general aid” to school dis- 
tricts? Those members of the Congress who 
voted for the extension of the Act in 1970 
are asked whether they voted for a program 
that would assist “children who are the vic- 
tims of poverty” or for a vehicle that in 
many instances does not do justice to chil- 
dren of low-income America? 

The members of the Congress are asked to 
grant serious thought to Congressman John 
Wydler’s timely amendment. “Bandaids for 
the needy” must not become the rallying cry 
for the implementation of Title I programs 
nor for existing programs that aim to cure 
the social ills of this country. The poor child 
was not rediscovered through Title I. The 
poor child has been and will continue to 
remain with society as long as society chooses 
not to cure its self-perpetuating diseases that 
continue to infect a healthy social climate. 

The onus for effective Title I (ESEA) pro- 
grams in this country rests with all of its 
citizens. However, the members of the Con- 
gress are now given the opportunity to in- 
sure that Title I becomes a meaningful real- 
ity and that Title I does in effect assist poor 
children and their families to help them- 
selves to break the inherent cycles of poverty 
and neglect. 
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QUESTIONS ON INVASION OF CAM- 
BODIA: II. U.S. LOSSES AND EF- 
FECT ON VIETNAMIZATION 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration argues that only limited 
gains will be made by the Communists 
in South Vietnam during the Cambodian 
invasion and resulting American casual- 
ties will be fewer over a long period of 
time. 

With the invasion of Cambodia by 
American and South Vietnamese troops 
it is evident that there has been a reduc- 
tion in the South Vietnamese troops 
available to relieve American in Vietnam. 
This seems in direct conflict with the 
success of the President’s Vietnamization 
program and therefore endangers hopes 
of the safe return of American troops. 

Prof. George Kahin of Cornell Univer- 
sity, explains this in the following 
answers to questions prepared by the 
administration: 
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PROF. GEORGE KAHIN OF CORNELL EXPLAINS 


The Administration's question: Will this 
action (the American intervention in Cam- 
bodia) affect pacification and Vietnamiza- 
tion adversely by pulling ARVN and U.S. 
forces out of South Vietnam? 

The Administration’s answer: One cannot 
assume that the enemy will be able to take 
advantage of the situation in this fashion 
since we have some indications that they are 
also giving priority attention to protecting 
base areas in Cambodia. 

We believe that in any case we will gain, 
because in the long run damage to the bases 
will be greater and hurt the Communist ef- 
fort in South Vietnam more than whatever 
limited gains in South Vietnam they might 
be able to make during this action. 

This is the unanimous judgment of our 
responsible military leaders. 

Another answer: If it is true, as both 
Saigon and Washington now assert, that 
Vietnamization cannot succeed without 
denial of eastern Cambodian districts to the 
enemy, then the Administration has no al- 
ternative except to occupy these areas with 
South Vietnamese and/or American troops, 
and to make a major and continuing com- 
mitment to shore up the Lon Nol govern- 
ment. 

This means that the scope of the war has 
been greatly expanded without any signif- 
icant change in the balance of forces, 

The South Vietnamese army, whose ca- 
pacity to defend even South Vietnam is still 
critically dependent upon American military 
forces, is now called upon to spread its 
resources ever more thinly in longterm 
ground operations over half of Cambodia, 

It is clear that the number of Vietnamese 
soldiers available to relieve American man- 
power in Vietnam is now drastically reduced. 
To extend assignment of Saigon’s forces to 
wide areas of Cambodia makes a travesty 
of whatever prospects for success Vietnami- 
zation might have enjoyed had the role of 
Saigon’s troops been confined to Vietnam. 

Since Vietnamization means substitution 
of Vietnamese soldiers for Americans, it is 
clear that the process set in motion by the 
Cambodian invasion works directly against 
prospects for achievement of that policy and 
bringing American soldiers home. 

The Administration’s question: The Pres- 
ident has always wanted to keep U.S. casual- 
ties low, and has made a point of his ability 
to do so. Will these operations not raise 
U.S. casualties substantially? 

The Administration’s answer: These op- 
erations will reduce a threat to our forces, 
and thus over time lead to fewer total cas- 
ualties. 

Our answer: These operations increase the 
threat to our forces because the invasion of 
Cambodia extends the area of conflict and 
prolongs the war. 

Nothing prevents the NLF and North Viet- 
namese forces from reoccupying their border 
bases unless the South Vietnamese or Amer- 
ican forces occupy them permanently. With- 
drawal from the border areas by the allies 
means the Communists will reoccupy and 
resupply them during the rainy season. Since 
their force levels have not been substantially 
reduced by contact with allied forces during 
the invasion, the threat posed by them will 
not be significantly reduced. If the South 
Vietnamese choose to remain in Cambodia 
east of the Mekong, as President Thieu has 
indicated they will, this means the outer 
boundary of conflict has shifted far west- 
ward. 

Thus enemy bases will be closer to American 
sanctuaries in Thailand and Laos, and South 
Vietnamese resources will be stretched over 
an area which is much larger than the pre- 
April 30 battlefield. Thus Vietnamization 
will be retarded and schedules for American 
troop withdrawals drastically slowed unless 
South Vietnam itself is denuded of minimal 
protection against attack. Widening the war 
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means slowing down Vietnamization and 
keeping American advisors and troops in the 
field longer. It is difficult to understand how 
expanding and prolonging this war will save 
American lives. 


REPRESSION IN BRAZIL 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, recently both 
the Washington Post and Christianity 
in Crisis have carried articles concern- 
ing the military government in Brazil. 
These articles report harassment, im- 
prisonment, and torture of many Bra- 
zilian citizens because of their efforts to 
bring reform to their country. 

William L. Wipfier, in his article en- 
titled “The Price of ‘Progress’ in Brazil,” 
which was published in the March 16, 
1970, issue of Christianity in Crisis, con- 
cludes: 


Regardless of what its impact in Brazil 
may be, we must not—cannot—any longer 
allow our Government and business to 
quietly support a type of government that 
we—and prior to certain recent erosions of 
our own civilization in the past at least— 
have regarded as contrary to our way of life. 
What Brazil does is ultimately her own 
problem; what we do to support, and there- 
by encourage, her dehumanizing policy of 
repression is our problem, Brazil—a nation 
that has made significant contributions to 
international culture—may be losing the 
respect of the nations of the world, but we 
can only wonder how much greater is her 
loss than ours. 


In his article entitled “The Brazilian 
Church May Be Christian After All,” in 
the May 4, 1970, issue of the Washington 
Post, Colman McCarthy states: 


No doubt exists any longer that the mili- 
tary men running Brazil are stylists in tor- 
ture, violence and hounding. 


Leonard Greenwood also reports in a 
May 13, 1970, article in the Washington 
Post of repression of the Brazilian scien- 
tific community. 

I commend these articles to my col- 
leagues: 

[From Christianity and Crisis, Mar. 16, 1970] 
THE PRICE OF “PROGRESS” IN BRAZIL 
(By William L., Wipfier) 


(Note.—William L. Wipfier, who became 
acquainted at first hand with the problems 
of torture while serving as an Episcopal mis- 
sionary in the Dominican Republic during 
the Trujillo era, is Assistant Director of the 
Latin America Department of the National 
Council of Churches. To the best of our 
knowledge, this is the first full-length article 
documenting torture in Brazil to appear in 
this country.) 

“Terror and Torture in Brazil” is the brief 
and dramatic title of a dossier that has been 
submitted to the Vatican by a group of 61 
Belgians, Frenchmen and Italians. In sharp, 
brutal detail it sketches the portrait of a 
military dictatorship that has initiated a 
Systematic and inhumane process of repres- 
sion in the name of progress. The dossier con- 
tains 11 statements that testify to the torture 
and murder of so-called “political” prisoners, 
but these represent only a small percentage 
of the documentation that is now available 
from Brazil, smuggled out with great danger 
to those involved in its preparation. 
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The present tragedy is the latest stage in a 
gradual shift toward fascism that was ini- 
tiated by a military coup in March, 1964. For 
four-and-a-half years the generals and col- 
onels manipulated the political scene. In 1966 
three different elections were arranged so that 
the Government could increase its power 
through a pseudo-democratic process. Oppo- 
sition was driven out of the political arena, 
and only “candidates” approved by the Gov- 
ernment could be assured of election. Con- 
gress became a virtual rubber stamp with 
only a few courageous voices of opposition 
raised in its sessions. Finally in December, 
1968, the last façade of democracy was re- 
moved with the closing of Congress and the 
granting of total power to the President- 
General. 

What has been accomplished by the mili- 
tary during its six years in power? An article 
in the Wall Street Journal entitled ‘Military 
*‘Hard-Liners’ Are Expected to Block Revival 
of Democracy,” (Dec. 31, 1969) offered a suc- 
cinct evaluation. 

“Brazil, a nation that has prided itself on 
personal freedom and libertarian traditions, 
is living under a dictatorship. The military’s 
‘revolution’ didn’t begin that way, however. 
... Their takeover, it is implied, was a neces- 
sary and temporary intervention for the good 
of the nation. But after five-and-a-half years 
of military government, the pledges to step 
aside look increasingly hollow to analysts 
here. . . . The military government... has 
done much to curb inflation (1964 rate: 85 
percent; expected 1969 figure: 23 percent), 
stimulate economic growth and lure foreign 
investment, but despite such progress there 
remains abundant misery among Brazil's 90 
million citizens, 

“Brazil has enormous natural resources, 
but the per capita income hovers around 
$350 and many millions live outside the 
money economy altogether. Real income has 
been falling. Less than half the population 
is literate. Health, education, sanitation and 
other vital services are sadly inadequate in 
most parts of the country. The government 
could not be called popular.” 

In short, the price for “stability” and 
“progress” is becoming exceedingly high for 
most Brazilians. 

The rights and liberties of Brazilian citi- 
zens have been radically curtailed during 
the past 14 months by a series of National 
Security Laws promulgated by decree. One 
of these, Institutional Act Five, suspended 
habeas corpus, ended civilian participation 
in government, severely limited freedom of 
the press, and effectively muzzled dissent. 

In order to control opposition, hundreds 
of prominent citizens, including a past- 
President, 94 congressmen, several state gov- 
ernors, dozens of minor Officials and journal- 
ists were deprived of their political rights 
for ten years. Seventy professors were dis- 
missed from the Universities of São Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro without explanation. 
Hundreds of students were expelled from the 
universities for three to five years, and others 
were sent to prison by military tribunals. 
(Ed. Note: Readers may recall an earlier dis- 
cussion of such acts by Richard Shaull in 
“Repression, Brazilian Style” in our July 21, 
1969 issue.) 


FACTS FOR ALL—-BUT THE U.S. 


Repression and terror have increased sub- 
stantially. Untold numbers of persons have 
fallen victim to the arbitrary violence exer- 
cised by the police and military. Stories of 
mass arrests and the inhumane treatment of 
the opponents of the Government have fil- 
tered out of Brazil for about a year. And 
then, through one of those strange incon- 
sistencies that appear even under the most 
efficient of repressive mechanisms, the facts 
came into the open. During the first ten days 
of December, 1969, the Brazilian press bom- 
barded the public with reports of the torture 
and abuse of political prisoners. Many of 
these same prisoners gained new courage 
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and signed detailed affidavits revealing the 
indignities and suffering they had undergone. 

Brazil was shocked. Prominent citizens 
called for a serious investigation. The Presi- 
dent-General vowed to look into the matter 
personally. And then suddenly there was a 
new silence. Reports and commentary on 
arrests and the treatment of political prison- 
ers were prohibited unless provided by the 
Government, These were considered “na- 
tional security” matters; laws covering them 
included: 

“Article 16. It is a crime to publish by 
any means of social communication news 
that is false, tendentious or that contains 
distortions which turn the people against the 
constituted authorities. Punishment shall be 
detention of from six months to two years. 

“When such publication would provoke 
public disturbances or would endanger the 
image, authority, trust or prestige of Brazil, 
the punishment shall be detention of from 
two to five years. 

“Article 34. Slander, because of political 
bias or nonconformism, of the character of 
someone who exercises a position of authority 
shall result in a punishment of solitary con- 
finement of from two to four years. 

“If this crime is committed through the 
press, radio, or television the punishment 
shall be increased by half. 

The threat was too grave. The media capit- 
ulated. 

Since December the documentation of spe- 
cific cases of torture has been finding its way 
out of Brazil in increasing quantity. Included 
in this are a number of the declarations 
signed by victims during the brief period of 
hope. In Europe, especially in France, Ger- 
many and England, the situation has been 
widely publicized and commented upon in 
both the religious and secular media. 

A lengthy article in Der Spiegel (Decem- 
ber 15) caused widespread dismay in West 
Germany because of the echoes of its own 
Gestapo nightmare. The full text of the 
dossier sent to the Vatican was published 
in the January issue of the French maga- 
zine Croissance. Numerous articles and edi- 
torials have appeared condemning the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil and calling on responsi- 
ble leaders to take action against it similar 
to that taken by the European community 
against Greece. 

With few exceptions, however, this has not 
been the case of the media in the United 
States. When the subject has not been ig- 
nored altogether, articles in most of the 
major newspapers and periodicals here 
leave the impression that the use of torture 
has been limited to application against “ter- 
rorists” and “Communists,” or has been 
only a sporadic occurrence in a particular 
area. 

Increasing evidence shows, nevertheless, 
that torture is widely and indiscriminately 
used against those who are apprehended in 
alleged anti-Government activities, against 
members of their families who are tortured 
in order to weaken the prisoner, against per- 
sons who may have associated with the sus- 
pected individuals, or against those who are 
themselves only suspected of being critical 
of the Government. Furthermore, the re- 
ports now available show that many of the 
methods of torture are identical throughout 
the entire country and must be attributed 
to official activity rather than the whim of 
an over-zealous interrogator. 

THE 16 AT ILHA DAS FLORES 

Many tortures will never be reported. 
Some of the victims are dead or insane, 
large numbers are still imprisoned, and 
many who are out of jail fear the repetition 
of their experience and will not testify. Oth- 
ers, however, are ready to take the risk of 
denouncing the atrocities committed against 
them or that they have witnessed in the 
hope that public and international pressure 
will bring these inhumane acts to an end, 
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The concluding paragraph of a statement 
signed by 16 women at Ilha das Flores, a pris- 
on in the Rio de Janeiro harbor, is typical 
of this courageous stance: 

“We know that our present attitude de- 
nouncing tortures, can spark reprisals against 
us, We fear, for it would not be the first 
ease of the simulation of an escape or & 
suicide to try to hide the truth we are now 
stating. We call the attention of all those 
interested in finding out the truth and in 
punishing the guilty to the fact that we are 
at the mercy of all types of violence, and 
need now, more than ever, the decisive help 
of all.” 

They had prepared their declaration, they 
said, “at a moment when the Brazilian pub- 
lic begins to be informed about the atroc- 
ities committed against political prisoners 
in our country and still may doubt that 
these crimes are really happening.” Each 
of the 16 had been tortured. The following 
details are taken from their report: 

“Zilea Resnik, 22, arrested on June 5, 1969, 
accused of belonging to the MR8, a revolu- 
tionary organization. She was kept incom- 
municado for 45 days during which time she 
was frequently beaten. 

“Resane Resnik, 20, Zilea’s sister, arrested 
on the same charges on July 27, 1969. Strip- 
ped naked by her torturers, she was beaten 
and suffered electric shocks on various parts 
of the body, including the nipples of her 
breasts. 

“Ina de Souza Medeiros, 20, arrested on the 
same charges in Curitiba, Parana, on July 
6, 1969. In Curitiba she was forced to wit- 
ness the tortures inflicted upon one of her 
friends, Milton Gaia Leite, who was hung 
naked from a pole while a radio transmitted, 
at its loudest, a mass, in order to cover up 
his cries. At the jail of the Department of 
Political and Social Order (DOPs, the polit- 
ical police) she was informed that her hus- 
band, Marco Antonio Faria Medeiros, ar- 
rested two months before, had died. She 
panicked, but this information was later 
proven false. Brought to Ilha das Flores pris- 
on, she was beaten, received electric shocks 
and threatened with sexual assault. 

“Marijane Vieira Lisboa, 22, arrested in 
Rio de Janeiro on Sept. 2, 1969, accused of 
being a member of the Acao Popular move- 
ment. She was made to strip, was beaten 
and given electric shocks that ended only 
when she lost consciousness due to heart 
failure. 

“Marcia Savaget Fiani, 24, arrested in Rio 
on the same day on the same charges as the 
preceding woman. She was made to strip and 
was beaten. The electric shocks adminis- 
tered to her were made more intense by 
water previously thrown on her body. The 
shocks caused a partial paralysis of her 
right hand. She was kept incommunicado 
for 14 days. 

“Maria Elodia Alencar, 38, arrested in Rio 
on Oct. 30, 1969, was beaten and suffered 
electric shocks. She was tortured by stran- 
gling and was forced to sign her will under 
torture. Her torturers persistently threatened 
to arrest and torture her 15-year-old son. 

“Dorma Tereza de Oliveira, 25, arrested in 
Rio, Oct. 80, 1969, suffered the customary 
beatings and electric shocks, as well as 
strangling, drowning and wounds on her 
breasts produced by pincers. Needles were 
thrust under her finger nails.” 

No further information is available regard- 
ing the treatment of the 16 since the time 
their declaration was made public. 

Victims of these atrocities come from every 
strata of society and from all walks of life. 
In a single letter written by a lawyer who 
had suffered 15 days of solitary confinement 
for defending a political prisoner, the follow- 
ing cases were cited: 

“Mrs. Ana Vilma, wife of another prisoner 
named Pena Fiel, was subjected to severe tor- 
ture that affected her uterus in particular; 
she needed medical attention. Her husband 
was also tortured. 
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“All priests arrested in this prison were 
hung by their feet, completely naked, beaten 
and given electric shocks. Father Augustine 
challenged the torturers during the punish- 
ment, invoking Christ’s example. 

“In cell number one, next door to mine, & 
young lady was ill. Her name was Vera, and 
she was bruised from head to foot. I was told 
that her husband was in worse condition. 
Their crime was that they knew a person 
wanted by the political police. They were set 
free on a Monday but until Tuesday of the 
following week they required medical atten- 
tion in order to recover sufficiently to travel. 
One of the torturers said that “beating is all 
right, but one must know how to do it.” 

“A young student also arrived at the place 
where I was. He was a physics student who 
had been expelled by his university on the 
charge of subversion. I saw him after his first 
interrogation, and he had been beaten so 
badly that his feet were so swollen that he 
could not walk. He was sent to the Clinical 
Hospital where he declared that his wounds 
were caused by torture. The torturers had 
broken bones in his hands and feet. 

“The prisoner in cell number four, named 
Sebastiana, suffered a mental disturbance 
because of the tortures, and no medical 
treatment was given to her.” 

In another letter written by a 56-year-old 
taxi driver, Severino B. Silva, there is a de- 
scription of the treatment he received in the 
military village of Rio. He was tortured by 
starvation. His toenails were pulled out and 
razor blades were forced under his finger- 
nails. After being beaten, he went through a 
simulated hanging. He still awaits trial after 
11 months of imprisonment on a charge of 
suspicion. 

THE FORMS OF TORTURE 


The declarations and reports are from all 
parts of Brazil. Almost every document veri- 
fies that commissioned officers of the police 
or military are in charge of interrogations. 
The torture is generally carried out at the 
DOPS headquarters or of one of the intel- 
ligence services (Army, Navy or Air Force), 
or in prison, The methods of torture follow 
a pattern. 

Beatings: Usually inflicted at the begin- 
ning and during interrogation. Blows are 
given with clubs, metal bars, fists and feet. 
The face, ears, stomach, breasts and genitals 
are the most frequent targets of the beatings. 

“Pau-de-Arara” (Arara Pole): Hands and 
feet are tied together and a pole inserted be- 
tween them. The ends of the pole are then 
supported on a table with the victim hung 
face down. He is often left in this position 
for several hours while submitted to other 
tortures. In some documents it is reported 
that alcohol fires are lighted on the floor 
below the victims face. Some individuals 
have been incapacitated for long periods after 
this torture because of the traumas to their 
legs, arms and backs. 

Electric shocks; Current is generated by a 
field telephone or taken directly from wall 
sockets. Shocks are delivered to the hands, 
feet, tongue, ears, breast and genitals. The 
victim is often soaked with water in order to 
increase the effect of the shock. The cur- 
rent is frequently increased so as to cause the 
entire body to become rigid or be contorted 
by muscular spasms. 

The Telephone: Sharp blows with the flat 
hand are delivered simultaneously to both 
ears. This causes a loss of balance, impair- 
ment of hearing, as well as severe pain. 

Sexual abuse: In most cases the docu- 
ments declare that the prisoners are stripped 
of their clothes at the initiation of the in- 
terrogation. Humiliation is an obvious ele- 
ment in the psychological aspect of the tor- 
ture. The genitals of both men and women 
receive considerable attention in beatings 
and the administration of electric shocks. 
Women prisoners are often violated by tor- 
turers or are turned over to police or soldiers 
of lower rank for their amusement, Male 
prisoners are sometimes forced to witness the 
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sexual abuse of their wives, children or 
fiancees. 

Simulated execution: Prisoners have been 
taken from sessions of torture or awakened 
during a brief respite and brought before a 
firing squad armed with blanks or empty 
rifles. Others have been drowned in buckets 
of water and then revived. And still others 
have been hung and then cut down after 
losing consciousness. 

This list is not a complete catalog of all of 
the tortures described in the available docu- 
mentation. It is, however, a compilation of 
those mentioned most frequently by the 
victims, 

As might be expected under such circum- 
stances, increasing numbers of Brazilians are 
leaving their homeland to seek refuge in 
other countries. Many of them are faced with 
almost insurmountable difficulties: improper 
or incomplete travel documents, insufficient 
financial resources, hostile military regimes 
in several of the nearest countries, (The best 
estimates available at this time are about 
500 in Chile, 1300-1500 in Uruguay and ap- 
proximately 2,000 in Paris, many of whom 
are students uncertain that they can safely 
return to Brazil. Large numbers are in other 
countries, including the U.S., but the figures 
are unavailable since many of them fear to 
declare themselves refugees.) Although the 
exodus grows each day and the potential for 
future refugees is tremendous, international 
refuge organizations have done little to re- 
spond to the needs of the victims of this new 
situation, 

Massive efforts, not unlike those made on 
behalf of the Jews and others from Europe 
and Cubans in the early 1960's may now 
have to be made on behalf of Brazilians. The 
first step of such a response is now being 
organized by a group of individuals from 
the religious, academic, professional and 
artistic fields in New York City. (For infor- 
mation, write: The Editor, Christianity and 
Crisis.) 


HOW THE UNITED STATES FITS IN 


All of this information and documentation 
of torture and repression becomes even more 
disturbing when the extent of continuing 
U.S. Government and business involyement 
in Brazil is recognized. Very little open criti- 
cism has been forthcoming from these two 
institutions regarding the course of events 
of the past six years and particularly of 
recent months. 

When the coup occurred in 1964 Ambassa- 
dor Lincoln Gordon received it with open sat- 
isfaction. He said it was “perhaps as signif- 
icant to the defense of the Free World as 
the Sino-Soviet split and the success of the 
Marshall Plan.” Through his influence Wash- 
ington recognized the military regime within 
24 hours. 

Significantly, the Agency for International 
Development increased its expenditures in 
Brazil from $15.1 million in 1964 to $122.1 
million in 1965, It has proposed a $187 mil- 
lion program for 1970. In addition, the US 
military has maintained the largest of its 
Latin American missions in Brazil, with over 
100 advisers on the staff. The Military As- 
sistance Program provided $24.9 million in 
1967 and $19.4 million in 1968. Between 1964 
and 1968 2,255 military men passed through 
its training program. 

The one brief (four-month) interruption 
in US support occurred after the closing of 
Congress in 1968. Some observers believe that 
aid and assistance were restored quickly be- 
cause of the inconvenience caused to US busi- 
ness and banks by the suspension, US invest- 
ment there accounts for $1,326 million of the 
$7,314 million invested in all of South 
America. 

This article is not intended to be sensa- 
tional. Its purpose is, rather, to awaken 
American Christians and public opinion to 
this horrendous terror and inhumanity. The 
authorities of Brazil are concerned about 
their image abroad, and especially in the 
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United States, from which they receive mas- 
sive foreign aid and investment capital. In- 
ternational outcries may not bring democracy 
back to Brazil, but it may force the Govern- 
ment to restrict its present policies in the 
treatment of political prisoners. 

Regardless of what its impact in Brazil 
may be, we must not—cannot—any longer 
allow our Government and business to quietly 
support a type of government that we—and 
prior to certain recent erosions of our own 
civilization in the past at least—have re- 
garded as contrary to our way of life. What 
Brazil does is ultimately her own problem: 
what we do to support, and thereby encour- 
age, her dehumanizing policy of repression 
is our problem, Brazil—a nation that has 
made significant contributions to interna- 
tional culture—may be losing the respect of 
the nations of the world, but we can only 
wonder how much greater is her loss than 
ours. 


[From the Washington Post, May 4, 1970] 


THe BRAZILIAN CHURCH May BE CHRISTIAN 
AFTER ALL 


(By Colman McCarthy) 


No doubt exists any longer that the mil- 
itary men running Brazil are stylists in tor- 
ture, violence and hounding. Too many re- 
ports from reliable witnesses have appeared 
in the North American and European press 
for anyone to think that the current oppres- 
sion is merely a lapse in taste by Gen. Emi- 
lio Medici and his six-year-old government. 
The aim of the torture, backed by the same 
kind of secret police tactics used in Ger- 
many, Spain, Portugal and Italy in an ear- 
lier era and in Greece, Haiti, South Africa 
and Rhodesia today, is to keep the opposition 
silent, afraid and in view. 

The students, journalists, professors, labor 
organizers, social workers, priests and others 
who are among the potential targets of tor- 
ture in Brazil have been put in a strained 
stance. Do they resist by fighting violence 
with counter-violence? Or do they hold out 
and work for the peaceful revolution that 
their country, crushed by poverty, disease 
and illiteracy, desperately needs? 

Large numbers are now joining both 
groups. But many who go for the second do 
so because much of the leadership in the 
Catholic Church is both vocal and risk-tak- 
ing in opposing the military dictators, “Sur- 
prisingly,” writes Prof. Ralph Della Cava of 
Queen’s College, N.Y., in last week’s Com- 
monweal, “the Brazilian Catholic Church, 
once a mainstay of the status quo, has 
emerged for a variety of reasons as the only 
national institution that remains capable of 
defending the principles of freedom, justice 
and social change in the face of government 
repression,” 

The church in Brazil, as elsewhere in 
Latin America, has long been a sleeping part- 
ner of the rich and the military. Officially, 
it passed out the sacraments and rites, a 
coin-machine operation from which bless- 
ings dropped like candies on which the poor 
were meant to suck for comfort, not thirst 
for change. Unofficially, it was the chaplain 
church, blessing the landowners who vir- 
tually enslaved the poor by forcing many of 
them to live on less than $350 a year. The 
self-cowed clergy dared not defy the army 
or the rich, fearing economic pressures on re- 
ligious hospitals, schools and parishes. 

A few years ago, from northeast Brazil, 
a small, slim man with a strong clear mind 
spoke out, quickly to become a Martin Lu- 
ther King figure to the Brazilian social move- 
ment. Since then, Archbishop Helder Camara 
has been rattling the generals, exposing the 
rich, but perhaps most important, making it 
clear to the poor that they have a right to 
something better and there is a way to get 
it. Last October 2, the centennial of Gancl.i, 
Camara outlined the theme of his move- 
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ment called Action, Justice and Peace. 
“Many Latin American governments, per- 
haps without realizing and without caring, 
are preparing an explosion worse than the 
nuclear bombs, worse than the H-bomb: it is 
the M-bomb, the bomb of misery. (This 
explosion) is prepared by those who cower 
before the powerful and the privileged and 
make a show of elaborate reforms and ways 
to execute them, but who afterward leave 
the situation as it is to see if it won't take 
care of itself.” 

In calling for non-violent, structural re- 
forms in Brazil, Camara is labeled a Com- 
munist by the right, a standard dismissal of 
anyone who fights a little too hard for the 
poor. From the far left, Camara gets it also, 
because he insists on non-violence. He is firm 
about the latter, not just from his pacifism, 
but also practicality. “If there was a move- 
ment of violence here, Brazil would be 
crushed immediately, either by the United 
States ...or by the USSR. To change one for 
the other of those two powers would all be the 
same, as neither of the two serve for Brazil- 
ians.” 

Lumping together America and Russia is 
not Camara’s exclusive idea. In October 
1968, the moderate newspaper, Jornal do 
Brazil, expressed what observers say is a 
widespread sentiment: “Russians and North 
Americans proceed as if they were invaders 
from Mars. They are of another race, an- 
other civilization. This planet is a colony 
which they exploit shamelessly and whose 
inhabitants—us—as the inferior beings that 
we are, can continue dying of hunger in our 
sun-baked and noisy craters.” 

Gen. Medici and his terrorists know better 
than to jail, torture or otherwise silence 
Camara. He is too well known internation- 
ally and too revered locally. But the gov- 
ernment moves in on less prominent clergy. 
Last December, a military court indicated 
the bishop of Volta Redonda on charges of 
“subversion.” Fifteen of his priests were 
also brought up on charges. Their trial, like 
the bishop's is pending, with no date set. 
Other priests have been imprisoned and tor- 
tured, as well as many nuns and laymen. 
Forcefully, one bishop, Joao Costa, recently 
denounced the government's treatment of 
political prisoners: The latter “have been 
violently beaten and tortured. I am making 
this denunciation so that there shall be elim- 
inated once and for all from all investiga- 
tions, those procedures which dishonor all 
those who practice them and render the 
process of justice suspect.” 

All of this puts the Vatican on the spot. It 
has 245 bishops in what is the world’s most 
Catholic country—at least nominally Catho- 
lic, which means making Mass perhaps twice 
a year. The Pope, who has received a report 
called “Terror and Torture in Brazil,” knows 
he cannot play it safe much longer—or as 
Pius XII did during Hitler's Germany, play 
it silent. The Vatican naturally supports non- 
violent reform. But preached from across an 
ocean, this stance risks becoming an accom- 
plice to the current economic and political 
structures that also do violence—not by bul- 
lets or thumbscrews, perhaps, but by keeping 
the poor in their poverty through unjust 
laws or by letting greedy land-owners con- 
tinue to hoard the land. Many in the Third 
World are beginning to believe that this 
kind of violence is infinitely more criminal 
than the war games played by Che-style 
guerrillas. 

The Brazilian generals, like the Greek 
colonels, are touchy about their image in the 
United States and work hard to keep it pol- 
ished; this is where the massive foreign aid 
and private investment capital comes from, 
with bad days to come were the well to run 
dry. 

But the U.S. should be less of a worry to 
the Brazilian government than the Church. 
American businessmen will not likely pull 
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back their money and investments so long 
as the generals say they are devoted to “stop- 
ping communism.” The Church—or at least 
that part of it exemplified by Helder Ca- 
mara and a growing number of bishops 
and thousands of clergy and laymen—sees 
through the big talk about anti-communism. 
That is not the real battle. “When will we 
be able to show everybody,” said Camara last 
fall, “that the number one problem is not 
the clash between East and West, but be- 
tween North and South—that is, between 
the developed world and the underdeveloped 
world? When will we be able to help every- 
body understand that misery is the enslaver, 
the assassin par excellence and that it is 
the war against misery which should be the 
number one and only war upon which we 
must focus our energy and resources?” 

Camara doesn’t know the answer to his 
questions. But he does know his country 
seethes with the poor and the hungry who 
demand answers soon. Christianity, which 
has solved the problems of the next world 
seems ready, at least in Brazil, to begin solv- 
ing some of the problems of this world. 


[From the Washington Post, May 13, 1970] 
New Brazi PURGE Hirs 10 SCIENTISTS 
(By Leonard Greenwood) 


Rio De Janerro.—Brazil’s small scientific 
community is reeling from its second politi- 
cal purge in a year. 

Ten scientists, including several known 
internationally, have been fired from the 
Oswaldo Cruz Institute here and stripped of 
their political rights, 

A government spokesman said the decision 
had been made by President Emilio Gar- 
rastazu Medici after “careful investigation” 
had shown the scientists to be “agents of 
subversion and enemies of the regime.” 

The withdrawal of their political rights 
makes it virtually impossible for them to 
continue scientific work in Brazil. Anyone 
who loses his rights is forbidden to work for 
any government-supported organization and 
there are almost no private laboratories. 

Less than a year ago, between 60 and 70 
scientists were fired from research, techni- 
cal and teaching posts and some also lost 
their political rights. 

In Brazil, which has a scientific commu- 
nity of only about 5,000 in a population of 94 
million, the effects of last year’s purge was 
psychologically staggering. 

“People were just beginning to settle down 
again after that when this latest blow fell,” 
one Brazilian scientist said. “All the old fears 
have been awakened again. People are saying 
there are more lists. God knows who'll be 
next.” 

The director of the Cruz Institute, Guil- 
herme Lacorte, is reluctant to discuss the 
case, which he describes as “one of those 
things that happens.” He says only that the 
departure of the 10 men need not affect the 
working of the institute. 

The victims, who are in an extremely vul- 
nerable situation with accusations of sub- 
version hanging over them, refuse to meet 
reporters. 

The men were reported to be carrying out 
work on many diseases. The institute, 
founded at the beginning of the century, has 
made important contributions to world 
medicine, especially in the field of yellow 
fever. 

Brazilian scientists say it is difficult to see 
how any of them could be accused of sub- 
version. None was working on a job even 
remotely connected with national security. 

As is the case with most of Brazil's scien- 
tific community, all 10 are known to have 
liberal ideas about society. “You'd have to 
stretch imagination a long way to see them 
as Communists,” one eminent Brazilian sci- 
entist said. 

Other scientists ridicule Lacorte’s state- 
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ment. They say the 10 men were key figures 
in a small team of high-level researchers at 
Cruz. Without them, they add, some depart- 
ments, including physiology and entomology, 
may have to close, the scientific standing of 
the institute will be damaged and Brazilian 
research in certain fields will be retarded. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
JOHN W. McCORMACK 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed a real pleasure for me to join in 
this warm and glowing tribute to our be- 
loved Speaker, JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
who will retire from public life at the 
end of this Congress. His departure from 
this House will sadden us, his colleagues, 
his constituents, and his legion of friends 
throughout the country and the world. 

He has been a Speaker who helped 
sustain the Republic during its recent, 
trying years. The cries for and against 
seniority, the cries for and against a 
more partisan form of government, the 
cries for and against a more “liberal” or 
a more “conservative” path of policy—all 
of these cries and counter-cries could 
only have been met and subsumed under 
the sort of moderate and enlightened 
leadership which JOHN McCormack 
brought to the House of Representatives 
during his tenure as Speaker. He has 


acted as this country’s physician-in- 
residence to bind up political wounds. He 
has been the kind of man mentioned in 
the beatitudes: 


Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall 
see God. 


JoHN McCormack was a poor, Irish 
boy who helped support his widowed 
mother by selling newspapers on the 
streets of South Boston. He grew up in a 
hard school to become a member of his 
State’s house of representatives and its 
senate, and a Member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives during the 70th to 
9ist Congresses. He became Democratic 
majority leader under his great mentor 
and friend, the late Sam Rayburn, during 
the 79th Congress, and Speaker of the 
House upon the death of Mr. Rayburn in 
1961. 

His honorary degrees, awarded by such 
institutions as Tufts College and George- 
town University, are numerous. His hon- 
ors include the Order of Malta First Class 
and the Order of Saint Gregory. JOHN 
McCormack, as a Man and as a legisla- 
tor, has, during a long and productive 
lifetime, well served his country and his 
faith. 

We salute him, in a troubled and 
changing period, as a man who held back 
waves of irresponsibility so that we 
could achieve needed changes behind the 
dike of constitutional order. He takes 
with him into retirement the gratitude 
of his brothers in this House and the 
people of the United States. 

Speaker McCormack, I wish you and 
Mrs. McCormack the greatest possible 
happiness and good health in the years 
ahead after your retirement. 
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PRIEST TELLS OF COMMUNIST 
BRUTALITY IN LAOS 


HON. RICHARD H. ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a great deal of sound and fury 
from the Senate about the presence of 
300 or so American military attachés in 
the little landlocked nation of Laos. We 
heard a great deal less about the presence 
there of more than 65,000 North Viet- 
namese. 

We heard a great deal about alleged 
American casualties inadvertently caused 
when American planes flew in support of 
Laotian forces trying to keep their coun- 
try from being overwhelmed by the 
North Vietnamese Communists. But we 
heard very little of coldblooded, purpose- 
ful, indiscriminate murder of civilians 
by North Vietnamese and Laotian Com- 
munists. 

Therefore, I would like to bring to your 
attention this recent account in the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat of the experiences 
of a Catholic priest who has spent 14 
years in Laos and tried recently to de- 
scribe Communist terrorism and murder 
to a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Refugees. 

Father Matt Menger says he expects to 
die in Laos. He says 15 of his fellow 
priests have been murdered by the Com- 
munists. But he says that of 11 wit- 
nesses, only the testimony of one was 
published in a Washington, D.C., news- 
paper—one concerning indiscriminate 
American bombing. The other 10, Father 
Menger says, stressed that U.S. bombing 
was not indiscriminate. He states that 
Communist-inflicted casualties were far 
more numerous than any caused by U.S. 
intervention, 

The account in full follows: 

Says Reps KILLED 15 COLLEAGUES—PRIEST 
TELLS OF MURDERS In Laos 
(By Allan Hale) 

Father Matt Menger expects to die in Laos, 
Since 1960, he says, 15 of his colleagues have 
been murdered by the Communists. 

He stood unnoticed and silent Friday at 
the rear of a crowded hall at St. Louis Uni- 
versity while students talked of the future of 
ROTC and black students took over the meet- 
ing to present a list of demands. 

A missionary priest who has been in Laos 
14 years, he had never seen a militant student 
gathering before. He was in St. Louis on a 
visit after testifying at a Senate hearing in 
Washington Thursday. 

Leaving the student meeting at Busch 
Memorial Center he walked away across the 
campus, a tall, lean man indistinguishable 
from other priests crossing the walks. 

He was silent for a long time. Once he burst 
out: “We don’t have a university in Laos. Not 
one. If only we had a university. We wouldn’t 
burn it down.” 

He fell silent again for several minutes, 
then “I wouldn't have believed it. I'm glad 
I saw it. Otherwise, I wouldn't have believed 
it.” 

He had heard of the St. Louis University 
meeting by chance and had gone to listen, not 
to participate. “It is not my university,” he 
said carefully ... “and I know more about 
the problems of Laos than I do those of 
America.” 

He had been summoned to a hearing 
Thursday conducted by Sen. Edward M. Ken- 
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nedy, chairman of the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Refugees, on civilian war casualty 
problems in Indochina. 

He did not think, he said Friday, that the 
committee had liked his answers to questions, 

“I stated, when Sen. Kennedy was pressing 
me about the casualties, I stated just one 
little example of 15 civilians I knew very 
well. I've lived with these men for some 
years, who were actually murdered by the 
Communists—15 Catholic priests. We are only 
100 in the whole country, but they have killed 
15, not in any bombing or village-shelling 
but in cold blood.” 

Still talking of the Senate committee hear- 
ing, Father Menger went on: 

“Of the 11 witnesses who testified, the 
testimony of only one was published, at least 
in the Washington Post, entitled ‘Indiscrim- 
inate Bombing of Civilians in Laos Alleged’, 
The other witnesses, all of them, including 
myself, testified that the U.S. bombing in 
Laos was not indiscriminate. On the contrary. 

“In my testimony I brought out the large 
number of civilians wounded and killed by 
the North Vietnamese in our country. The 
Communist-inflicted casualities were far, far 
more numerous than any inflicted by the 
American intervention.” 

There are believed to be 67,000 North Viet- 
namese troops in Laos, he said. “In addition, 
it is very rarely printed that there are 12,000 
to 14,000 Chinese Communist troops who are 
building a road in Laos. The news media 
today stress the presence of 300 American 
military advisers.” 

President Nixon’s move into Cambodia has 
not extended the war, he said. It had already 
been extended throughout the entire region 
by the North Vietnamese. 

For years Father Menger has given Laotian 
villagers medical treatment for anything 
from malaria to wild animal bites. He has 
helped rebuild churches and schools and 
homes after the tide of war has rolled over 
them and organized distribution of 
emergency food. 

They call him “The Tall Priest” in Laos, 
and with his fluent Lao he has interpreted at 
high-level conferences between American and 
Laotian officials. Therefore he is a marked 
man. He intends to return to Laos as soon 
as possible. 

“I don’t expect to live,” he says calmly. 
“But it does not matter if I die next month, 
at the age of 40, with a bullet in the back of 
the head, or at 95 on an inner-spring mat- 
tress. I am doing something.” 


THE SYSTEMS APPROACH 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1970 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to conclude at this time my presenta- 
tion of portions of a report of a pilot 
study of possible applications of the sys- 
tems approach to the appropriations 
process of the Congress. 

It may be recalled that this study— 
entirely unofficial—was undertaken by a 
seminar group at American University 
under the direction of Dr. George K. 
Chacko, professorial lecturer and sys- 
tems scientist, 

I believe this interesting voluntary ef- 
fort represents a useful contribution to 
our current active consideration of ways 
in which modern informational analysis 
techniques might be used to improve the 
efficiency of the legislative branch. 

The final portion of the paper pro- 
duced by Dr. Chacko and his associates 
follows: 
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Tue SYSTEMS APPROACH 


ASSUME EACH ELEMENT HIERARCHY TO BE 
EQUALLY CONSISTENT 


As was mentioned earlier, no attempts 
were made to straight-jacket illustrative 
scores at the horizontal or vertical levels, The 
members of the Seminar had very little 
knowledge of the preferences that the admin- 
istrative personnel of the Department of the 
Interior would have employed in either 
achieving the goals that have been set or in 
weighing them. Nevertheless, each Study 
Team Group that pursued the different 
hierarchical choices corresponding to the ele- 
ments tried conscientiously to relate it in 
a responsible manner to the overall objective 
of averting national ecological disaster. 
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Owing to the differences in professional and 
personal background, the nonfulfillment of 
the organismic objectives of averting eco- 
logical disaster was given the penalty ranging 
from one billion to 50 billion. Assuming that 
the protagonist of each element was equally 
consistent, how would the Congressional 
decision-maker decide among the competing 
claims for the same limited resources? 
SET ORGANISMIC OBJECTIVE NONFULFILLMENT 
PENALTY AT 50 X 10° 

The preferred tactical choice in Element 1 
was: Improve fire prevention/fighting tech- 
niques with a weighted penalty of 150, com- 
pared with the weighted penalty for non- 
fulfillment of the organismic objective of 
one billion. 
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To make a valid comparison between the 
claims of this particular tactical choice and, 
say, the tactical choice of improving routes 
to more distant areas in the national forests, 
its weighted penalty score of 300 must be 
related to the corresponding penalty for non- 
fulfillment of not one billion but 50 billions. 
Although the weighted penalty score itself 
is twice that of the first tactical choice, the 
much larger base against which it has to be 
compared in fact reduced the resource alloca- 
tion for the same. In Table 10 the organismic 
objective nonfulfillment penalty is set at the 
highest level of 50 billion. Accordingly, the 
tactical choice of fire prevention/fighting 
techniques gets a score of 7,500 compared 
with only 300 for improving the roads to 
more distant areas. 


TABLE 10.—EQUALIZING THE 5-BUDGET ELEMENT PENALTIES FOR NONFULFILLMENT: 


SET ORGANISMIC OBJECTIVE NONFULFILLMENT PENALTY AT 50X10° 


1. Tactical choice: Improve fire prevention/fighting techniques: 
50X10" 


x 10 = 
1x10 3 
2. Tactical choice: Create new cities in semiwild forests: 
50X10 


x 

8x10? x 

3. Tactical choice; Improve routes to more distant areas: 
50Xx10° 


COMPUTER PROGRAM 


Once the tactical choices are each related 
to the organismic objective of averting na- 
tional ecological disaster, the relative allo- 
cation of resources to each can be determined 
on the basis of: 

1. Penalty score. 

2. Weighted penalty. . 

8. Organismic level penalty. 

The change by the Congressional decision- 
maker of the organismic objectives would 
change the organismic level penalties and 
corresponding tactical level penalty scores. 
Should the agencies of the Government 
change the number and/or importance of 
alternative strategic and tactical choices 
to accomplish the organismic objective, that 
would be reflected in the penalty scores and/ 
or penalty levels by hierarchy. 

It bears repetition that: 

1. The Congressional decision-maker de- 
cides what the organismic objectives should 
be, and can change them; 

2. The agencies of the Government decide 
upon the best means of accomplishing the 
organismic objectives and can change them. 

In this study, there are 14 tactical choices 
identified as competing for the achievement 
of the overall objective. They are listed in 
Table 11. The weighted penalty scores for 
the 14 tactical choices together came to 
30,712. 

TABLE 11 


I. Avert ecological disaster. 
Il. Improve the environment 
ELEMENT 1. FOREST PROTECTION UTILIZATION 
Improve fire prevention/fighting tech- 
niques. 
Prevent strip mining. 
Prevent strip logging. 
ELEMENT 2, ACQUISITION OF LAND 
Create new cities in semiwild forests. 
Move to suburban areas with civil systems 
electronic products. 
ELEMENT 3. NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
Improve routes to more distant areas. 
Education of the public on fire protection. 
Demonstration of effects of violating en- 
vironmental ethic. 

ELEMENT 4. BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 

Preserve trees by better farming. 

Establish criteria on fossil fuels (e.g. oil) 
mining. 

Improve seed inventory replenishment to 
restore land. 


4. Tactical choice: Preserve trees by better farming: 
50x10 


7,500 


311 eee 


i 7, _ 10x10 
5. Tactical choice: State assistance for land acquisition: 
50108 


x 20 = 


12x10 


Total for 5 tactical choices. 


ELEMENT 5. BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION 


State assistance for land acquisition. 

State assistance to acquisition of urban 
land for recreation. 

State assistance to acquisition of indus- 
trial land for recreation. 

As a first approximation, consider that the 
14 tactical choices are the only measures 
open to the Department of the Interior to ac- 
complish the organismic objective. In that 
case, improved fire prevention/fighting tech- 
niques with its score of 7,500 claims 24.2% of 
the total budget. 

Similarly, prevent strip mining with its 
score of 9,500 claims 30.°% of the total budg- 
et allocation, and so on. 

For illustrative purposes, a simplified com- 
puter program was written, and the budge- 
tary allocation based on these hypothetical 
hierarchic objectives was made for both FY 
1970 and FY 1971. 

CREED 


Turning now from the tactical choices 
open to the pursuit of the organic objective 
to their logical groupings, what can be said 
about the 14 tactical choices employed in 
this study? 

Improving fire prevention/fighting tech- 
niques; preserving trees by better farming; 
and improving seed inventory replenishment 
clearly conserve natural resources. Simi- 
larly, prevention of strip logging, strip min- 
ing and the establishment of criteria on fos- 
sil fuel mining was designed to regulate. 
The education of the public on fire preven- 
tion and the demonstration of the effects of 
violating environmental ethics are designed 
to educate. The tactical choices to im- 
prove roads to more distant areas, state as- 
sistance for land acquisition in general and 
urban and industrial land in particular, ac- 
cent the facility to enjoy. Finally the cre- 
ation of cities in semi-wild forests and the 
move to suburban areas of electronic product 
industries are designed to develop the en- 
vironment. 

Combining the first letter of these five ac- 
tivities, the acronym CREED is evolved. 

The Congressional decision-maker can look 
at the allocation of resources under each of 
these categories as shown in Table 12 and 
decide, for instance, that the allocation of 
65% of resources to regulate the use of the 
environment may be too much and the al- 
location of 1.5% to facilitate the enjoyment 
of the environment too little. He could in- 
struct that certain other percentages, say 


37% and 25% may be more appropriate. He 
can ask for the decreasing of the allocation 
to regulatory activities from 65% to 37%, and 
the increase of the allocation of the facilita- 
tion of the enjoyment of the environment 
from 1.5% to 25%. The methodology of the 
present study requires the indication from 
the decision-maker as to where he would 
want to make the change, so that the total 
of resources to all of CREED is 100% 


TABLE 12. CREED 


CONSERVE, 27.19% 
Percent 
Improve fire prevention/fighting tech- 
niques 
Preserve trees by better farming. 
Improve seed inventory replenishment 
to restore land 


REGULATE, 65.43% 


Prevent strip logging 
Prevent strip mining. 
Establish criteria on fossil fuel (e.g. 
oil) mining 
EDUCATE, 4.88% 
Education of the public on fire pre- 
vention 


Demonstration of effects of violating 
environmental ethics 
ENJOY, 1.50% 
Improve routes to more distant areas_ 
State assistance for land acquisition.. 
State assistance to acquisition of urban 
land 
State assistance to acquisition of in- 
dustrial land. 


Create new cities in semiwild forests__ 
Move to suburban areas with civil sys- 
tems electronic products 


CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this introductory study 
has been to explore the use of the systems 
approach to help the systematic evaluation 
of the budget request by the Congressional 
decision-makers on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The Department of the Interior 
Budget figures for FY 1970 and FY 1971 
were selected, and some 55% of the total 
budget (NOA) represented in five elements 
was identified for analysis. 

Using the organismic, strategic and tacti- 
cal hierarchy of objectives, the five elements 
were associated with a single, overall ob- 
jective: Averting national ecological dis- 
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aster. Alternative measures of meeting this 
overall objective were systematically de- 
veloped for each of the five elements. 

A systematic comparison was made of dif- 
ferent tactical level choices, horizontally; 
and also of each tactical choice with its 
higher level of objectives at the strategic 
and organismic level, vertically. 

The consequence of nonfulfillment of each 
of the tactical level choices upon the or- 
ganismic objective were illustratively put 
into numerical terms. Based upon the rela- 
tionship of each tactical objective to each 
other and each tactical objective to the cor- 
responding strategic and organismic objec- 
tives, the allocations of the Interior Budget 
were demonstrated. 

The strength of the systems approach ex- 
plored with respect to the appropriate evalu- 
ation lies in the consistency of its method- 
ology which forces the user to make explicit 
his hidden assumptions and values, so that 
alternative means of accomplishing the same 
objective can be identified and evaluated; 
and also cOurses and consequences corre- 
sponding to altogether different sets of over- 
all objective themes. 


A YOUNG MAN IN VIETNAM WRITES 
HIS PARENTS 


HON. MARK ANDREWS 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, the war in Vietnam and the 
President’s recent decision to send troops 
into Cambodia to destroy enemy con- 
centrations have been the subjects of 
major controversy over the past several 
weeks. Everyone is hearing what the 
students on our campuses are saying, but 
too few have heard what our young men 
who are serving in Vietnam have to say. 

I was pleased to receive a copy of a 
letter from Philip Foss to his mother 
and father, Mr. and Mrs. William Foss 
of Michigan, N. Dak. Philip is serving his 
country in Vietnam and his letter speaks 
for itself. 

I include the letter at this point in 
the RECORD: 


Dear Mom anD Dap: I know you've waited 
a long time for this letter, and that I should 
have written sooner but I'll get this one in 
the mail. 

I got both of your packages. The bread 
was in fine shape as was the sausage and 
cheese. It didn’t last 20 minutes once it got 
here. I ate about 8 or 10 sandwiches myself 
and let the other fellows have the rest. It 
was the best sandwich I’ve had in nearly 
a year. I suppose you're wondering what is 
going on over here. Well, Nixon made the 
best move of anyone so far. He is going to 
finish it. Over where you are, you don't know 
all that is happening, but from here, I can 
hear the 52’s bombing in Cambodia. It 
sounds like drums rolling. The only way to 
end this is to go after them. But the main 
thing is that the people at home stand to- 
gether whether Nixon is right or wrong. We 
are in Cambodia now and it’s too late to 
back out. So we must go ahead and finish 
the mission and hope we have done right. 
In my own mind, this will be the turning 
point. I would have made the same decision 
if it were for me to decide. 

My time is nearly over. It’s been ten 
months now and they've gone fairly fast. One 
day I'll be walking in the door. I can't wait 
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to eat some food again. I never gave it much 
thought until I didn't have it anymore. I miss 
all that food, vegetable soup with dumplings, 
chile. I could go on forever. 

This is the busy time at home, I suppose 
The farmers with their crops and you with 
insurance. When the grain is ripe, I'll see it 
this year. 

Hope you're both in the best of health. 
Tell the people you finally got a letter from 
me. Take good care of yourselves. 

Love, your son 
PHILLIP. 


THE HARD HATS—FOR GOD AND 
COUNTRY 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, for years 
I have been saying that when the Ameri- 
can workingman becomes fed up with 
what is going on in our country, we can 
expect a change for the better. 

In New York City, upward of 150,000 
hard hats—workingmen—recently pa- 
raded in a show of American flags to 
pledge unity for our country and sup- 
port for its leaders. Their shouts “All the 
Way U.S.A.” have echoed around the 
world. 

Now we in Washington understand 
that the hard hats are to come to our Na- 
tion’s Capital—not to protest against but 
to demonstrate for the United States, for 
our fighting men, for our flag, and even 
for police officers. 

I predict that when the builders—the 
workers of our country—start being 
heard we can anticipate a stiffening in 
the attitudes of many of the liberal-left 
politicians. And, when our patriotic labor 
Americans join forces with the farmers 
and the other concerned loyal Americans, 
along with patriotic youth, there will 
arise a ground swell of Americanism 
from the once silent majority which may 
yet save our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I have my hard hat in my 
office—I, too, have heard the cry “U.S.A., 
All the Way.” 

I include several news clippings, as 
follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 31, 
1970] 
Fuac’s DEFENDERS: Harp Hats MARCH FOR A 
Way or LIFE 
(By Richard Harwood) 

New Yorx.—In lower Manhattan, the flags 
are everywhere, Little flags, taped to car an- 
tennas, overhead cranes and ice-cream carts. 
Big flags, whipping in the winds that blow 
through Wall Street. Metal flags stuck in 
coat lapels and shirt fronts. Paper flags, 
pasted to car windows and hard hats. There, 
by one of the unfinished skyscrapers rising 
up out of people’s sweat and muscle, Leonard 
Bianca talks about patriotism. He is 64, big- 
bellied, and has been an operating engineer 
all of his life. He has a flag on his steel hat. 

“That’s why we marched,” he explains, “for 
the fiag. That flag is your mother and father, 
your home, your country, your president. 
When these people spit on the flag and tear 
it down, then I'm fed up. We wanted to show 
these hippies and college students how we 
felt.” 

Peter Brennan is the white-haired, red- 
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faced Irishman who runs the Greater New 
York Building and Construction Trades 
Council, 200,000 members, many assets both 
financial and political. 

He gets close to tears as he talks about his 
country: 

“You people in the newspapers say we are 
bums and hoodlums. You beat our brains 
out. But our people are decent people. They 
work in the church and the synagogue and 
the Little League and the Boy Scouts. They 
would tear up their union cards before they 
would do anything to hurt this country. We 
build this country. We build these beautiful 
buildings and churches and highways and 
bridges and schools. We love this country. We 
were afraid it was going down the drain and 
nobody was doing anything about it. That's 
why we marched.” 

Joe Catalano is an iron-worker at the huge 
World Trade Center complex now rising in 
lower Manhattan. His parents came from 
Italy and he went there to fight in World 
War II with the 82d Airborne Division. 

“This is our country and we ain't gonna 
let anyone tear it down,” he says. “I fought 
for that flag and when people start tearing it 
down, I'm gonna speak up. I'm for this coun- 
try all the way. I'm for Nixon all the way. 
The Vietnam war isn’t Nixon's fault. It 
started 12 years ago and I say we should stay 
in there and finish it. It shouldn't be like 
Korea, where we didn’t finish it and where 
we have to talk at Panmunjom every day 
under a white flag.” 

About 150,000 of these men swept through 
the streets of New York 10 days ago in the 
largest, spontaneous demonstration in sup- 
port of the war. They filled the city with 
flags and the bankers and clerks of Wall 
Street cheered them on and showered them 
with confetti and ticker tape. 

New York’s chic weekly journal, The Vil- 
lage Voice, described the marchers as “payday 
patriots” charged up on booze, the “grimy 
John Glenns and Tom Seavers, not only 
being accepted but adored by those they 
viewed as their betters . . . The most tragic 
placard in sight at these demonstrations was 
one proclaiming, ‘God Bless tne Establish- 
ment.’ It’s pathetic to think that the workers 
really believe they're a part of the power 
structure the same structure that indiscrim- 
inately uses their sons as cannon fodder in a 
war they don’t really understand ... But 
understanding their exploitation goes only so 
far. They still are men with singular minds 
and souls who consciously are selling both 
for acceptance to a dismal dream of ‘respect- 
ability.’” 

Their “dream of respectability,” in the 
view of people such as Gus Tyler of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
involves something more than the episodic 
approval by Wall Street bankers. It goes, he 
says, to a way of life and a system of belief 
that are threatened in the United States 
today. 

“They have,” Tyler says, “their own little 
piece of the American turf, their own posses- 
sions and values, and they defend these 
things by defending the flag. It is the tra- 
ditional patriotic response of the American 
yeomanry.” 

This “yeomanry” or “white working class,” 
by Tyler's calculation, represents 75 per cent 
of American society. They are people who, 
like Bianca and Catalano, work with their 
hands, earn between $3,000 and $15,000 a 
year, and share the “blue collar mood” even 
when they find themselves in “white-collar” 
jobs as clerks and salesmen. 

That mood today, the ILGWU’s Tyler be- 
lieves, is compounded of “economic frustra- 
tion, personal fear and political fury." It has 
been produced by the erosion of living stand- 
ards that have been marginal at best in the 
1960s, by the incompetence of government in 
dealing with social problems, and by the 
disorders and violence disrupting American 
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life. “They have been voting for ‘progress’ 
and paying their taxes for ‘progress’ since the 
1930s,” says Tyler. “And they look around 
them today and say, ‘What in the hell is 
going on?’” 

This angry bewilderment comes through in 
every conversation with the construction 
workers who marched in Manhattan: “What 
in the hell is going on? .. . These college 
kids have no respect... They use these 
four-letter words, spit on the flag, show dis- 
respect to the cops, and burn down college 
buildings ... Their fathers didn’t bring 
them up with respect. They think they're 
more than equal to us.” 

Bill Scanlan, a steamfitter at the Trade 
Center, put the question in another way: 

“Who in the hell wants to hurt students? 
We got sons and daughters or relatives in 
college. We give five college scholarships 
every year—$1,000 each. But somebody must 
be leading these students. They don’t know 
what they're doing. They're being brain- 
washed by teachers and everybody else. The 
newspapers and the TV are 100 per cent 
biased. I didn’t vote for Nixon. But he’s in 
there and you have to stay behind him and 
the country. Why don’t they see that?” 

The gulf between students and workers, 
Tyler insists, transcends politics or wars in 
Vietnam; it grows out of a profound cultural 
struggle. 

The American “yeoman,” in this formula- 
tion, believes that “life is sweet as God told 
Adam,” that the work ethic is liberation 
rather than slavery, that stability is neces- 
sary for the good life, that conflicts must be 
resolved through compromise. 

Those values, in the Tyler analysis, are 
under attack by new social forces symbolized 
in the workers’ minds by “hippies” and 
“long-hairs.” They look upon life as a “game” 
and regard work—even classwork, says 
Tyler—as “repression”; they equate stability 
with “conservatism” and see instability as a 
value in itself; they have developed the tac- 
tics of “polarization” and “confrontation” as 
life games that are “theatrically successful 
and may be physically good.” They believe, 
he says, in sex “on camera” instead of “in 
camera.” 

All of this, he maintains, was involved in 
the hard-hat demonstrations including the 
fringe violence in which workers threw 
punches at antiwar demonstrators assembled 
at New York’s City Hall on May 8. In those 
terms, he describes the demonstrations as 
“nonpolitical.” 

“The worker respects education, He will 
scrimp and save for it and his wife, too. And 
they don’t understand the little intellectual 
revolutionary’s contempt for education. To 
them, they are spoiled little bastards.” 

Brennan talks about "the spoiled ones” 
who are “so confused they join the mob. 

. . If they don’t like the government, let 
them attack the government. But how can 
they attack the flag? It’s the symbol of de- 
mocracy and freedom and what brought our 
parents to this country. ... We're against the 
war for what it does to families and human 
lives. Who likes to look at a boy with his 
arms and legs shot off? But you've got. to 
fight for your country.” 

That is the language of the men on the 
high buildings in lower Manhattan, Nearly 
all of them ciaim to be veterans of Korea or 
World War II and brothers to Vietnam. 
Charles Salli, putting up steel beams for 
the Tishman Construction Company, did his 
time in World War II, had a son and a 
nephew in Vietnam and says he understands 
the horror of war. 

“I don't blame anyone for not wanting to 
go,” says Salli. “Everybody gets afraid. But 
they’re just like us. We had to serve and our 
sons had to serve. Why can’t they?” 

That is the question they are all asking in 
the fact of contempt from the intelligentsia, 
in the fact of hostility from the street revo- 
lutionaries. 
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Eric Sevareid, in a CBS commentary, spoke 
of the hard-hat dilemma: 

“This is a different kind of class conflict, 
not between workers and ownership this 
time; this is town versus gown with a 
vengeance. 

“For some time, apologists for student vio- 
lence have argued that they have attacked 
property only, no persons. But when they 
burn, bomb, and smash wood, brick, glass 
and steel, they affront and wound all those 
who build in this preeminent country of 
builders. They are expressing contempt for 
the monuments of their pride, their very 
religion, 

“|. . The massing of construction work- 
ers (in New York) was surely a visceral re- 
action, long suppressed. They were men re- 
acting not only out of the instinct of 
patriotism, however oversimplified, but in de- 
fense of their sense of personal worth, that 
is, their work in life.” 

The construction workers are not articu- 
late men. The currency of the faith and be- 
lief, as the Biancas and Catalanos and Scan- 
lans try to say, is a symbol. They wave the 
flag. 


[From the New York Times, May 21, 1970] 
For THE FLAG AND FoR COUNTRY, THEY MARCH 
(By Francis X. Clines) 


The rally and march in support of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s Indochina policy, held yester- 
day in lower Manhattan, included blue-collar 
workers, businessmen, secretaries and house- 
wives. Here is a random sampling of some 
marchers and their views: 

Richard Roeber, a crane operator from 
Queens: 

“I think it’s about time something like this 
has been done. Everybody grows up and 
everybody has somebody over them, and when 
the parents don't take over, things go wrong. 

“And this is what's happening here: When 
your Congressmen and everybody else can’t 
even stand up for America, what do they 
expect? And it can get worse and worse. The 
quicker Lindsay goes, the better... . When 
your leader’s wrong, what do you expect from 
the people?” 

John Nash, 48, a printer at The Evening 
News of Newark and a veteran of World War 
II: 


“We've got to beat these Communists 
somewhere. So we’re fighting them, Let’s win. 
Victory. No substitute for victory. 

“I’m backing the President all the way. 
My boy goes into service Dec. 7. ... I'm proud 
of him. It’s a chance we all had to take. It’s 
his turn. With small wars, there will be no 
big ones as long as we stand up like they’re 
doing now . . . small compared with 100,000 a 
year like we did in World War II. It has to 
be paid. It’s a sad thing, but it has to be 
realized, or else we'll be by ourselves in this 
whole world and we can't stand up.” 

Of those killed at Kent State University: 
“I have no sympathy for them. I’m not a 
college man, I’m not smart. But I know one 
thing: When a guy’s got a gun, I don’t throw 
rocks at him. I go the other way. ... If I 
attacked that cop over there, I'd expect him 
to shoot me.” 

Of the flag: “Outside of God, it’s the most 
important thing I know. I know a lot of good 
friends died under this. It stands for the 
greatest: America.” 

Robert Geary, 50, an office worker for the 
Colonial Hardware Corporation: “I'm very 
proud to be an American, and I know my boy 
that was killed In Vietnam would be here to- 
day if he was alive, marching with us... .I 
know he died for the right cause, because 
in his letters he wrote to me he knew what 
he was fighting for: to keep America free 
and to avoid any taking over by Commu- 
nists—atheistic Communists, by the way. 

“I think most of them [college dissent- 
ers] are influenced by a few vile people... . 
I'll tell you one person who smudged the 
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name of my son and that was Mayor Lind- 
say. When he stands up and says men who 
refuse to serve in the armed forces are heroic, 
then I presume by the same category that 
my son was killed in Vietnam is a coward, 
the way he thinks. 

“Eighty per cent of the people are behind 
America and the flag....I believe that 
what we're fighting for is worth it, yes, but 
nobody likes war.” 

Of the flag: “It’s me. It’s part of me, I 
fought for it myself two or three years in 
the Second World War. . . . It’s the greatest 
country in the world. All they [dissenters] 
have to do is move out.” 

Mrs. Allison Greaker, 411 100th Street, 
Brooklyn, marching with her children, Rich- 
ard Nixon Greaker, 1, and Allison, 2: 

“We're part of the silent majority that’s 
finally speaking—and in answer to the 
creeps and the bums that have been holler- 
ing and marching against the President. 

“I think he’s doing everything he can to 
bring about an honorable peace. I think my 
kids are going to live better with Nixon in 
the White House. 

“To stop Communist aggression [the war] 
has been worth it, yes. ... If they had 
listened to Gen. Douglas MacArthur from the 
very beginning and gone into Manchuria, we 
wouldn't have had the problems we have. 
We would have put the Communists down 
back in 1952. 

“I have a lot of faith in the college 
kids....I think they're being heard 
enough, and we're answering them right now 
today. . . . They've tried to take over educa- 
tion, the Communists have, and I think this 
is where [the students are] getting their 
viewpoints from.” 

Robert Romano, 40, Princeton, N.J., gen- 
eral foreman for the Tishman Construction 
Company at World Trade Center site: 

“I feel the children of today are getting 
carried away in their demonstrations. I don’t 
think they're absolutely wrong. There are 
parts of things that they are right in, but 
most of the demonstrations do not have to 
be violent.” 

“I feel they [college dissenters] have been 
with the silver spoon in their mouths too 
long and somebody has to take a hand in 
this to stop them, because if not, the coun- 
try itself will come to ruins. My opinion is 
that protesting is a family deal. If children 
in college and high schoo] have gripes, do it 
as a family group. ... The parents have to 
participate.” 

And if parents and children disagree? 

“Well let me tell you the old-fashioned 
way: Use your hand: My father didn’t stop 
to hit me. If I said I didn’t like something, 
he hit me. I learned to like it. That’s the 
way it has to be.” 

James Tompkins, 50, World Trade Center 
excavation worker, veteran of World War II: 

“I'm not against the war policies. I figure 
the big leaders should know what they're 
doing. I support the President. If he were 
not too right, I think the Congress would 
straighten him out.” 

Of young war dissenters: “I think they 
went too far in what they were trying to do. 
I don’t like violence.” 

Of violence by construction workers: “The 
kids started to fight with them. If someone 
comes throwing stones and things at you, 
what are you going to do? .. . That's what 
was happening, yes.” 

Of the Kent State deaths: “I think is was 
wrong to kill them, and the students could 
have been wrong on their part. ... You have 
to work with them to understand how to 
deal with them.” 

Raymond Massaro, 25, electrician: 

“This is my country, and I'm going to 
support it to the highest limits. I have a lot 
of friends that are over there being killed, 
and I don’t go for this 
[war dissenting] 

“I'm on the 1-A list right now. My union 
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has been keeping me out because of school, 
but I should be called any day. My local 
gets a deferment for training. I'll definitely 
serve this country 100 per cent. If America 
feels [the war] is right, it’s right. There’s a 
purpose for being over there, and I feel it’s 
right. 

“People [dissenters] have a right to feel 
the way they do, especially if they have 
brothers and friends [in the war]. But when 
you're over there, I’m sure there's a dif- 
ference. I can't give you that feeling. But 
people who have been there say we have to be 
there. 

“I'm for this country, These are my people, 
right here.” 


[From the New York Times, May 21, 1970] 


Huce Crry Haut RALLY Backs Nrxon’s 
INDOCHINA POLICIES 
(By Homer Bigart) 

Marching under a sea of American flags, 
helmeted construction workers led tens of 
thousands of noisy but peaceful demonstra- 
tors yesterday in a rally and parade support- 
ing the Vietnam policies of President Nixon 
and assailing Mayor Lindsay and other oppo- 
nents of the war in Indochina. 

Staged by the Building and Construction 
Trades Council of Greater New York to dem- 
onstrate “love of country and love and re- 
spect for our country’s flag,” the noontime 
rally on Broadway opposite City Hall drew 
a crowd estimated to number 60,000 to 150,- 
000. 

It was by far the largest pro-Administra- 
tion rally since the construction workers be- 
gan their almost daily demonstrations in the 
financial district May 8 to counter the anti- 
war rallies of students. 

Today crowds at City Hall will rally to the 
sound of a different drum. A labor-student 
peace coalition will demonstrate at noon 
against the extension of the war into Cam- 
bodia. 

Flags, fervent oratory, patriotic tunes and 
a river of yellow, red and blue hard hats mov- 
ing down Broadway marked yesterday's dem- 
onstration. It was a show of power that drew 
cascades of ticker tape in the financial dis- 
trict. 

At Wall Street, three youths raised their 
arms in a peace salute; marchers booed 
them, but made no attempt to break through 
the police lines to get to them. 

Mayor Lindsay, prime target of slogans car- 
ried by the marchers, had spent the morning 
at United Nations and at the scene of the 
subway accident in Queens that killed two 
persons. 

The Mayor returned to the City Hall area 
at 12:30 P.M. when the rally was already 
in progress. Workers had hanged an effigy 
of the Mayor on the lamppost at Murray 
Street, but then removed it at the request 
of the police. 

The Mayor stayed in his car near the Mu- 
nicipal Building for about three minutes, 
consulting with aides. Then, the aides left 
the car and entered City Hall through a 
basement door and the Mayor was driven 
back uptown. Hundreds of police, mounted 
and on foot, sealed off City Hall. 

Later, the Mayor issued a statement prais- 
ing the demonstration as a “spirited and or- 
derly” exercise of the right to protest. He 
congratulated the organizers of the demon- 
stration and the police “who performed so 
superbly.” 

He asked the workers to be tolerant: “It 
is especially important that those who dem- 
onstrated today uphold the right of other 
groups to demonstrate peacefully too, for 
this is the essence of the American way.” 

THERE WERE 3,800 POLICE IN THE AREA 

Police Commissioner Howard R. Leary said 
he had assigned 3,800 men to the lower Man- 
hattan area at a cost of $275,400, of which 
$175,000 represented overtime pay. 
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Hundreds of policemen in riot helmets 
marched at the rear of the parade. This led 
some spectators to believe that the police 
had joined the demonstration. A Police De- 
partment spokesman explained that they 
were there only as a “reserve” in case of dis- 
orders when the parade broke up at Bowling 
Green. 

Exhorted by their leaders to keep cool and 
not behave “like roughnecks,” the vast ma- 
jority of workers avoided any show of belli- 
cosity. Once, on lower Broadway, a youth 
perched on a building clock provoked the 
marchers by giving the V sign for peace. The 
workers booed, hurled beer cans at the young 
man and tried to charge police barricades. 

A policeman made a human fly ascent up 
the side of the building and removed the 
young man from the clock. As the youth 
was led away in handcuffs, charged with dis- 
orderly conduct, he identified himself as 
James Mirrione, 20, of 1616 Ryder Street, 
Brooklyn, and said he was a student at St. 
Mary's College, Winona, Minn. 

As the parade passed the Woolworth 
Building, someone dropped a cardboard box 
from a window on the 20th floor. It struck 
a marcher, Robert Conroy, 21, of 30-10 42d 
Street, Astoria, Queens. Mr. Conroy was 
taken to Beekman Downtown Hospital with 
a concussion. 

Another man, Reuben Pearlman, 68, of 
4716 14th Avenue, Brooklyn, suffered a leg 
fracture when he was either pushed or 
slipped off a curbstone outside 10 Warren 
Street. 

Three others, including one woman, were 
collapsed in by the heat but declined hos- 
pital treatment. . 

The parade clogged lower Broadway for 
nearly two hours. A police source estimated 
the throng at 150,000, and some newsmen 
estimated the crowd at 60,000. But other ob- 
servers said the turnout exceeded a 1967 
outpouring of antiwar marchers, estimated 
by the police at the time to number 125,000. 

There were few bands, no drum majorettes, 
no floats. A concrete mixer was covered with 
workers waving flags and a slogan: “Lindsay 
for Mayor of Hanoi.” Elsewhere in the parade 
the Mayor was urged for “President of North 
Vietnam,” “President of Red China,” and 
“President of Russia.” 

Two Indians in full tribal regalia shared 
the platform with labor leaders at Broadway 
and Murray Street. 

“Impeach Lindsay” petitions were circu- 
lated through the crowd. On a side street, 
Donald Crowell of Short Hills, N.J., who said 
he was a member of the John Birch Society, 
collected signatures for a statement con- 
demning the export of strategic items to 
Communist countries. 

“I'm scared,” said Cliff Sloane of Brook- 
lyn, a freshman at the University of Michi- 
gan. “If this is what the class struggle is all 
about,” he added, surveying the flag-waving 
workers, “there’s something wrong some- 
where.” 

Peter J. Brennan, president of the Con- 
struction Trades Council, was the chief 
speaker at Murray Street. 

“History is being made here today,” he 
said, “because we are supporting the boys 
in Vietnam and President Nixon.” 


[From the New York Times, May 21, 1970] 
BUFFALO WORKERS PROTEST 


BUFFALO, May 20. About 1,500 construction 
workers demonstrated in support of the 
Nixon Administration's policies in southeast 
Asia at a rally this noon in front of City 
Hall. 

They carried hundreds of American flags, 
sang patriotic songs and recited the Pledge 
of Allegiance. Leaders of the 20,000-member 
Building s~ Construction Trades Council of 
Buffalo anc vicinity presented flags to Mayor 
Frank A. Sedita and to Erie County Execu- 
tive B. John Tutuska on the City Hall steps. 
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The rally was marred by a small disturb- 
ance when a young man wearing a business 
suit shouted “War Mongers” at some of the 
construction workers. He was knocked down, 
struck with a construction man's hard hat 
and jabbed at with a wooden flag pole before 
the police escorted him away. He was appar- 
ently not hurt. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 20, 1970] 
WORKERS ATTEMPT To RAISE FLAGS ON 
ILLINOIS CAMPUS 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—A group of 30 to 40 
blue collar workers twice brushed aside se- 
curity police yesterday and raised flags on 
the Illinois State University campus that had 
been at half staff to mark the birthday anni- 
versary of Malcolm X. 

University officials lowered the flags after 
both instances in keeping with a promise 
made to black students to mark the anniver- 
sary of the slain Negro militant. 

There were no arrests or injuries. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 20, 1970] 
NEw YorK’s Harp Har WORKERS HANG 
LINDSAY IN EFFIGY 
(By Duncan Spencer) 

New York.—Massed construction workers 
roared their approval at noon today when a 
dummy labeled “Red Mayor Lindsay” was 
hanged in effigy on a lamppost as thousands 
waved American flags. 

Workers rallied here in the largest show of 
force so far to oppose New York’s liberal 
mayor and to support President Nixon's war 
policies. 

Today’s rally started peacefully, Most work- 
ers took half a day off to participate in the 
event, which is supported by almost 200 local 
construction workers’ unions. 

But black construction workers were no- 
ticeably absent. Their leaders announced last 
night that they would hold their own rally 
tomorrow—against the war and against 
union racial policies. 

Some of the white workers here today 
spoke bitterly against the black union mem- 
bers for their refusal to show solidarity. 

But the apparent split did not dampen the 
enthusiasm of today’s demonstrators, who 
cheered patriotic songs, greeted each other 
with handshakes and slaps, and spoke of 
their new-born movement as the coming 
force in New York politics. 

James Joseph Ross, straw boss for the 140 
steam fitters of Local 638, said: “It took 
those students to make the construction 
workers have a little dignity—the hard hat 
is a status symbol now.” 

He said that violence, which marked a 
similar gathering a week and a half ago, is 
a thing of the past. 

Mayor Lindsay and Peter J. Brennan, presi- 
dent of the Construction and Building 
Trades Council, both appealed for a “peace- 
ful day.” 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 

WORKERS 


Sm: While we cannot condone the violent 
actions of the working men and women of 
America, we must admit that the turnout 
of 150,000 in New York on May 20 showed 
that worker dissent is deeply felt and wide- 
spread. Their appearance was frighteningly 
straight—short hair, clean-shaven. It won’t 
help to call these fascist, racist, extremist, 
murdering pigs insulting names such as 
“effete snobs.” One student leader is reported 
to have gone as far to refer to workers as 
“bums,” but this reference alluded only to 
those who engaged in violence and was 
quickly denounced by other students. 

Perhaps the workers were trying to tell us 
something. Despite their strange lifestyle 
(they work for a living) they, in their own 
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way, simply want a better world, Although 
anti-Communist, they are not necessarily 
pro-war. 

They might be pointing out some of the 
hypocrisy of the student generation. They 
feel that burying new cars in the ground will 
do less to solve the problem of pollution 
than burying noses in chemistry books. They 
feel that the New Left is making its martyrs 
out of the victims of New Left-instigated 
violence. They feel that our “expansion of 
the war” was simply the belated recognition 
that the enemy had expanded it many years 


O. 
a they just feel that, while America 
isn’t perfect, its a great country and well 
worth fighting for. 
KENNETH E, GEISINGER, 
Graduate Student, GWU. 

Sir: I fail to appreciate why the eloquence 
of the four-letter-word generation should 
prove so much more appealing than that of 
the oft-times unpolished construction worker 
of New York. Obviously the vendetta that the 
press has for the middle class, so called, is 
too blinding to allow the natural thinking of 
writers in the press, such as you are, to grasp 
the desires of the majority of the people of 
this country. You leave us but one alterna- 
itive, to discount everything you say as 
bigoted, which leaves you without readers 
ito influence. 

MAYNARD S, FADER. 

ANNANDALE, VA. 

Sm: I do not condone the beating of the 
peace demonstrators but I think any patriotic 
American at one time or another has felt the 
urge to clobber a few of them. 

M. E. HUDSON. 

SILVER SPRING, MD. 

Sm: I am a sophomore at the University of 
Maryland, active in student government, but 
I have also worn the hardhat of the construc- 
tion worker, and I have nothing but the 
greatest respect for those who spend their 
lives giving the rest of us places to live and 
work. 

I consider myself a patriotic American and 
I fill my patriotic duty by doing my best for 
my country. I feel that the war in Vietnam 
is not in the best interest of country, and I 
feel it is my patriotic duty to oppose it. It 
worries me when people confuse politics with 
patriotism. Neither students nor construction 
workers have a monopoly on patriotism. Both 
sides should realize that the other also has 
the best interest of the country at heart, 
though their tactics, words, and goals may 
differ. Every move that increases the divi- 
sions between the two makes reconciliation 
much more difficult. 

VINCENT BRANNIGAN. 

Sm: A hearty handshake to the New York 
City construction workers. It was about time 
someone tried to knock some sense into the 
heads of the bums. The construction workers 
should now take a week’s vacation—come to 
Washington and take a few pokes at about 25 
or more Congressmen. 

E. D. R. 

FALLS CHURCH, VA. 

Sm: Despite the inferences of your lead 
editorial of May 22, the primary problem of 
our society is not “overexcitement,” not “‘fis- 
sures that have opened,” not the vague cry 
of polarization that is so often used to label 
differing opinions. The dilemma, instead, is 
the causes of the above reactions, the issues 
behind the protest. For students and con- 
struction workers to put down their placards 
and flags and to converse with each other 
will not be a panacea for American woes. 

Too many today hold faith that the lower- 
ing of voices will bring the end of unrest. 
Communication between factions may not 
mean an end to demonstrations but rather 
problems on a larger front. 

MATTHEW MCKENNA, 
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Str: The workers who are the taxpayers 
who support the schools are getting fed up 
with parading, rioting, display of the Viet- 
cong and other communist flags, desecration 
of our own flag by burning, disfiguring, using 
it for a handkerchief, and by long-hairs who 
think they know everything. This was amply 
displayed when the construction workers 
were cheered by onlookers when they broke 
up a parade which was more appropriate for 
Moscow than the United States, Are these 
people who give such aid and comfort to 
the enemy by wishing for a Vietcong victory 
patriots? Patriots for whom? 

What is obscene about waiving our flag, 
raising it to the top of the staff? Would the 
mayor of New York have directed the flying 
of the flag at half-staff for National Guards- 
men had any been xilled at Kent State 
University? 

The answer is disclosed by his boycott of 
the Armed Forces Day parade in New York. 

I applaud the construction workers. May 
their movement spread. May patriotism, re- 
spect for the flag, and honor return. 

OTIS MCCORMICK. 

ARLINGTON, VA. 

Sm: What a beautiful sight the other day 
to see those construction workers marching 
down that New York street. I actually stood 
up and cheered! 

Of course, already there are allegations of 
a “conspiracy.” Some people are always look- 
ing for deep, dark plots, not believing people 
can act from deep convictions and idealism. 

Mary MCO. STEWART. 

SILVER SPRING, MD. 

Sm: I hope the leftist agitators took note 
of what happened on Wall Street when the 
red-blooded American working class was pro- 
voked into action. And it is a certainty that 
there are more of us than there are of them. 
It is also a certainty we are nobody's fools— 
and if we feel threatened in our wonderful 
way of life, I'm sure we'll take the threats 
head-on. 

M. LEE ROBINSON. 

FALLS CHURCH, VA. 

Sm: I was moved to inexpressable pride by 
the “workers” demonstration in New York. 
These are the real people, not the pseudo- 
intellectual sophomores of the campuses, or 
the sophomoric pseudo-intellectuals of the 
New York legal community. These men speak 
for the real America, as the Churchs, the 
McGoverns’ the Goodells and the Gores will 
find out ere this year is over. 

Let the over-privileged students and the 
rich lawyers spend their daddys’ and their 
clients’ money on their frantic lobbies. We 
will express ourselves at the polls, as we and 
our fathers and our grandfathers have be- 
fore. That, not rock-throwing or obscenity- 
shouting or even chartering of special trains, 
is what democracy is all about. 

LEON M. STEVENSON, Jr. 

Oxon HILL, Mp. 


QUESTIONS ON VIETNAM: I. THE 
GENEVA AGREEMENTS OF 1954 
AND THE SEATO PACT 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans are confused about the conse- 
quences of our recent invasion of Cam- 
bodia, the President’s proper role in war- 
making, and the impact of the war on 
American society. 

Twelve common questions about our 
policy in Southeast Asia are posed by 
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the Committee of Concerned Asian 
Scholars at Cornell University. Their 
answers are a clear indictment against 
the wisdom and integrity of President 
Nixon’s war policies. 

The first two questions deal with the 
extent of our legal commitment to 
Southeast Asian defense. The nature of 
the Geneva agreement and the SEATO 
pact are often distorted, but the limits 
of our commitment are clearly indicated 
here. 

The questions follow: 

QUESTIONS ON SOUTHEAST ASIA 

1. What were the Geneva agreements? 

Two agreements were concluded at the 
Geneva conference of 1954. 

(1) the signed armistice agreement be- 
tween Ho Chi Minh’s Vietminh government 
and the French Military forces, which pro- 
vided for the regroupment of forces on 
either side of a provisional military demar- 
cation line at the 17th parallel, a line which 
was specifically stated not to constitute a 
political or territorial boundary, and for 
overall French administrative responsibility 
south of the 17th parallel until the holding 
of elections in 1956 for the re-unification of 
Vietnam. 

(2) the Geneva accords, which endorsed 
this bi-lateral armistice agreement and gave 
particular emphasis to the re-unification of 
Vietnam through free elections to be held in 
July 1956. This was agreed to by all con- 
ference participants but the U.S. and the ob- 
server delegation from the French-controlled 
Bao Dai regime in the south. 

Though the U.S. did not register assent to 
the accords it pledged to “refrain from the 
threat or use of force to disturb them,” and 
spoke of its traditional support for elections 
as a means of reunifying divided countries. 

2. Doesn't the U.S. have a commitment 
under SEATO to defend Southeast Asia? 

Only two Southeast Asian states—Thailand 
and the Philippines—even signed the SEATO 
treaty. The extension of a SEATO “protective 
umbrella” to southern Vietnam and Laos was 
inconsistent with the prohibition on military 
alliances stipulated by the 1954 Geneva 
Agreements, and Cambodia specifically re- 
pudiated the SEATO powers’ right to extend 
their protection to it, since it insisted on re- 
maining neutral. 

SEATO does not constitute a U.S. commit- 
ment to Saigon. All that was actually pro- 
vided for under SEATO was that in cases of 
aggression by armed attack from outside, 
each SEATO power was “‘to meet the common 
danger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes” and that in cases of subversion 
each SEATO party was to “consult” with the 
other signatories “in order to agree on the 
measures which should be taken for the 
common defense.” 

SEATO was utilized to encourage the de- 
velopment of a separate south Vietnamese 
state (established in direct contravention to 
the understanding arrived at in the 1954 Ge- 
neva Conference) and to provide some inter- 
national support for maintenance of an 
American military presence in part of South- 
east Asia. 

However, it provides no legal basis for any 
military commitment by the U.S. to South 
Vietnam, and in the 1954 Senate hearings on 
the then prospective SEATO treaty it was 
made clear by Secretary of State Dulles and 
the Senate that it provided no such com- 
mitment. 

Moreover, in those Senate hearings it was 
made explicit by Secretary Dulles that the 
U.S. would not under SEATO be drawn into 
revolutionary struggles in Southeast Asia. 

In response to the question posed by the 
senior member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
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tions Committee (Senator Green) as to 
whether the U.S. was “obliged to put down 
@ revolutionary movement,” Dulles stated: 
“No. If there is a revolutionary movement in 
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Vietnam or in Thailand, we would consult 
together as to what to do about it, because 
if that were a subversive movement that 
was in fact propagated by communism, it 
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would be a very grave threat to us. But we 
have no undertaking to put it down; all 
we have is an undertaking to consult to- 
gether as to what to do about it.” 


SENATE—Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. and 
was called to order by Hon. THomas F. 
EAGLETON, a Senator from the State of 
Missouri. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, the source of our being, and the 
guide of our pilgrim days, we hush our 
busy thoughts that we may learn in 
silence what we cannot know by speak- 
ing. Put out all lesser lights that we 
may have Thy light upon our pathway. 
Subdue our pride, our passion, our sin, 
and all finite frailties and set our spirits 
free, in tune with the infinite, at home 
with the eternal. Give us faith to see be- 
hind the tangle of human affairs and 
beneath the collision of world forces, 
some mighty purpose working toward 
Thy coming kingdom, in the fulfillment 
of which we have a part. 

O God, our life, our hope, our strength, 
make us sure of Thee. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 


Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. RUSSELL). 
The assistant legislative clerk read the 


following letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 2, 1970. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. THOMAS F, EAGLETON, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Missouri, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. EAGLETON thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings 
of Monday, June 1, 1970, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


VACATING OF ORDER FOR SENATOR 
HRUSKA TO SPEAK THIS MORNING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
previous order, under which the able 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. HRUSKA) 
would be recognized for a period of 1 
hour, be vacated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered, 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time prior to recognizing the able Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. GOODELL) at 
12 o'clock be utilized for the transaction 
of routine morning business, with state- 
ments therein being limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that all 
committees be authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 415—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION EXPRESS- 
ING THE SENSE OF THE SENATE 
ON THE GROWING THREAT POSED 
BY SOVIET PILOTS AND TECHNI- 
CIANS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
MonpaLre) is in the Chamber. I submit for 
appropriate reference a resolution on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE). 

It has been virtually axiomatic that 
the Middle East is the No. 1 trouble 
spot in a troubled world, and I sub- 
mit that the presence of Soviet person- 
nel in the cockpits of United Arab Re- 
public aircraft and in the surface-to-air 
missile sites on the ground has turned a 
dangerous situation into a critical one. 

The Russians already have done too 
much, and this resolution urges the 
President to call upon the Soviet Union— 
in the interest of peace and as a means 
of encouraging peace in the Middle East 
and in the world—to withdraw its per- 
sonnel from the United Arab Republic. 

Passage of this resolution, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will enable the President to make 
such representations to the Soviet Union, 
and should the Russians comply, such 
action would aid immeasurably the cause 
of peace which we all seek. 

Mr. President, I submit that this reso- 
lution—in which Senator MONDALE and 
I ask all our colleagues to join—could go 
a long way toward cooling down the hot 
spot of the Middle East and could lead 
to a deescalation of war activity. Indeed 
such action by the Soviet Union could 
avoid the confrontation which conceiv- 
ably could lead to all-out war. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly, Mr. 
President, that the balance of power in 
the Middle East is crucial to the security 
of the United States. The Soviets now 


have warships in the warm waters of the 
Mediterranean in numbers which should 
alarm all of us. 

And their entry into the missile picture 
is another example of the type of escala- 
tion we all decry. 

Similarly, the presence of Soviet pilots 
in United Arab Republic aircraft is a sit- 
uation which should not only be discour- 
aged, but one which should be acted upon 
by the United States. It is the President 
who can best handle such a situation, and 
this resolution will express to President 
Nixon the sense of the Senate in this 
respect. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. EAGLETON) . The resolution will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the resolution 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The resolution (S. Res. 415) express- 
ing the sense of the Senate on the grow- 
ing threat posed by Soviet pilots and 
technicians in the Middle East, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. Res. 415 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the introduction of Russian pilots and 
the manning of missile sites by Russian tech- 
nicians in the United Arab Republic is con- 
tributing to the increasing tension in the 
Middle East, and the President is strongly 
urged to call upon the Soviet Union to with- 
draw all Russian personnel as a major step 
toward the encouragement of peace in the 
Middle East. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
proud to join the distinguished minority 
leader (Mr. Scorr) in submitting this 
resolution, urging the President to call 
upon the Soviet Union to withdraw its 
pilots and technicians from the United 
Arab Republic. 

It would be a tragic mistake if the 
current Senate debate over our involve- 
ment in Indochina were interpreted by 
any other nation as an indication of a 
growing isolationism or as a weakening 
of American determination to stand firm 
wherever our real interests and real com- 
mitments are at stake. 

It is no secret that I strongly doubt 
whether either national interests or, by 
this stage, real commitments are at stake 
in Vietnam or Indochina. Upon this mat- 
ter there is honest debate in the Senate, 
and that is a most healthy and encour- 
aging development. 

But there is no debate of which I am 
aware over our firm commitment to the 
balance of power in the Middle East or 
to the need to stand by the beleaguered 
nation of Israel. Here, at the crossroads 
of three continents, in the face of an ag- 
gressive Soviet move for Middle Eastern 
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hegemony—and in defense of one of the 
most democratic, progressive, enlight- 
ened, and courageous nations in the 
world—there should be no doubt of our 
national interest or our moral commit- 
ment. 

I applaud the administration for its 
steadfast attempts to avoid a Middle 
Eastern arms race and to reach an ac- 
cord with all nations in that part of the 
world. If there has perhaps been any 
excess of objectivity and neutrality, it 
has undoubtedly been with the very 
finest motives. 

But it has been increasingly clear that 
our efforts to restrain the conflict have 
not been met with any corresponding 
restraint on the part of the Soviet Union. 
The Soviets, in fact, have met every con- 
ciliatory move on our part with actions 
which have only escalated the hostility 
and intransigence of the Arabs. 

The introduction of Russian pilots fly- 
ing air defense and Russian technicians 
manning the missile sites has severely 
destabilized what was only a precarious 
balance, at best. There is little doubt 
that the Arabs have no intention of ne- 
gotiating with the Israelis, in spite of the 
continuing willingness of Israel to dis- 
cuss any and all matters directly with 
the Arab States. There is little doubt that 
only Israel air superiority has prevented 
the Arab nations from launching a new 
Middle Eastern war. And there is no 
doubt that with such heavy Soviet as- 
sistance, both materials and men, the 
Arabs are only counting the days until 
they can once again try for the total 
elimination of Israel. 

The introduction of Soviet pilots and 
technicians has not only affected the bal- 
ance of power. It has seriously and dan- 
gerously changed the very nature of the 
conflict. 

We know, from the very bitterest ex- 
perience, how “a few technicians and 
defensive military advisers” can escalate 
into an enormous commitment which 
grows far out of any planned proportion. 
Have the Soviets thought about what 
they will do if the Arabs should launch a 
strike tomorrow across the canal? Can 
the Soviets keep their pilots and techni- 
cians in a purely defensive capacity if 
hostilities should break out? What will 
happen when the first Soviet pilot strays 
over the canal and is brought down by 
an Israel flyer? What have the Soviets 
done by their actions to the Arab’s will- 
ingness to reach a reasonable accord on 
the basic issues that still divide the Mid- 
dle East? Can the Soviets truly control 
the Arab nationalists? Or, will they wind 
up being slowly and tragically drawn in- 
to a great and prolonged conflict much 
as we were drawn into the Indochinese 
war? 

These are reasons why the President 
must take all possible steps to get the So- 
viet Union to abandon this reckless 
course. No escalation of the arms race in 
the Middle East can bring peace any 
closer. But we will soon have—we may 
now have—no other choice but to re- 
spond by providing Israel with jets and 
other implements of war with which to 
protect herself. 
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Unless the Russians can be persuaded 
of our resolve to stand by Israel and of 
the futility and danger of their recent 
actions in Egypt, I see a new and more 
dangerous level in the Middle East con- 
frontation. 

So I repeat my plea to our President 
which is contained in the resolution in- 
troduced by the distinguished minority 
leader and myself: Bring all the power 
and prestige of your Office and your past 
record of statesmanship in the Middle 
East to bear upon the Soviet Union to 
reverse their dangerous policies. Know 
that we in the Senate stand behind you 
in that effort, prepared to uphold Ameri- 
can interests in the Middle East and our 
moral commitments to the people of 
Israel. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN MIL- 
ITARY SALES ACT—THE CHURCH- 
COOPER AMENDMENT 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in 
hewspaper advertisements and on the 
fioor, I have been struck, during this past 
2 weeks, by one interesting line of argu- 
ment being raised by opponents of the 
Church-Cooper amendment. In these 
advertisements and statements by Sena- 
tors on the floor a great deal is being 
made of the fact that several years ago 
the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, made a number of statements in 
support of Presidential power as against 
congressional restriction, and supported 
the effort in Vietnam in 1964 at the time 
of the Tonkin Gulf resolution. 

Mr. President, as everyone in this body 
knows, the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee has in the course of 
the years changed his position on both 
of these points based on the perform- 
ance of the President and the course of 
the war. He has readily confessed he was 
mistaken in both matters. 

Those who seek to use his words today 
seek to imply that once a position is 
taken on matters affecting defense and 
foreign policy there should be no change. 

I find this position ironic, particularly 
in the face of the sharp change that ap- 
parently has taken place both in the 
White House and here in the Senate with 
regard to the administration’s attitude 
toward so-called limiting amendments. 

On December. 15, 1969, the Senate ap- 
proved overwhelmingly an amendment 
which reads as follows: 

In line with the expressed intention of the 
President of the United States, none of the 
funds appropriated by this Act shall be used 
to finance the introduction of American 
ground combat troops into Laos or Thailand. 


I listened to the debate of that amend- 
ment and at no time was mention made 
of any inhibition of the President’s con- 
stitutional powers or his right as Com- 
mander in Chief to protect American 
troops in South Vietnam or anywhere 
else. 

On the day following that vote, when 
faced with newspaper articles which re- 
ferred to the Laos-Thailand amendment 
as a curbing of Presidential power, both 
the White House and the President’s 
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supporters here in the Senate were quick 
to argue that the Senate action in no 
way inhibited the President and, in fact, 
was endorsed fully by the White House. 

At this point I would like to read a 
statement made on the Senate floor by 
the distinguished minority whip (Mr. 
GRIFFIN) on the day after the passage 
of the Laos-Thailand amendment: 

The Senate did not take any action to 
“curb” an Asian role. The intent and the 
plain meaning of the amendment ultimately 
adopted by the Senate yesterday was to re- 
affirm the existing role and existing policies 
of the United States with respect to Thailand 
and Laos. 

Indeed, the amendment was drafted—and 
I think most of the people on the Senate 
floor and those who were watching from the 
gallery were aware of the fact that it was 
drafted right here in the Republican cloak- 
room. In fact, the principal Senators involved 
in its drafting, along with the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Church) were the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Allott) and the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits); ... 

Following a meeting with the President 
and others at the White House this morning, 
I can report to my fellow Senators that the 
President is pleased with the amendment, 
and he reeognizes that it is in accordance 
with his announced policies. 


White House Press Secretary Ronald 
Ziegler and the Senate minority leader, 
Senator Scorr, were no less forceful in 
pressing the idea that the Laos-Thailand 
amendment was approved by the White 
House, in fact there is an indication that 
they sought to take partial credit for the 
effort: 

This wording, it was disclosed today, was 


approved by the White House in advance of 
adoption.* 


I would like to point out that no limit- 
ing language was offered to that amend- 
ment and in January of this year that 
same language was included in this ad- 
ministration’s requested appropriations 
language. 

That brings us down to the Church- 
Cooper amendment which, as any rea- 
sonable person must agree, is drafted in 
the same context as last year’s Laos- 
Thailand amendment. Though it has 
more sections than the initial effort by 
the Senate last fall to set outer limits in 
line with Presidential policy, the thrust 
of this Cambodian amendment clearly 
follows the precedent of Laos-Thailand. 

It is, therefore, strange to see state- 
ments such as the one made un the Sen- 
ate floor on May 14 by the minority whip, 
which reads as follows: 

Even if we were to draft an amendment 
which was precisely tailored to the exact and 
actual intentions of the President, it seems 
to me that it would be a mistake to adopt 
such an amendment. We would be tying our 
own hands needlessly in a way that would 
serve the enemy, and would make it more 
difficult to negotiate with the enemy. I am 
sure the enemy would be delighted if we 
Were to announce that we are going to tie 
our own hands in this way. 


I would be interested in knowing what 
has occurred between the enthusiasm of 


*“President Backs Senators on Laos,” by 
John W. Finney, New York Times, Decem- 
ber 17, 1969, p. 12, column 4. 
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last December and the frostiness of the 
spring. Does the Senator from Michigan 
believe that we tied our own hands need- 
lessly last December? 

Was the enemy delighted with the 
Laos-Thailand amendment? May I re- 
mind the Senate that as with Laos- 
Thailand—which was framed to con- 
form with the President’s own state- 
ments—Church-Cooper also puts into 
Senate language the President’s own 
statements. As has been noted on this 
fioor before, does the enemy only become 
joyful when the Senate acts in line with 
the President’s statements of limits, or 
does that joy begin when the President 
himself announces the limits under 
which he will act as Commander in 
Chief? 

When did the great constitutional 
crisis develop that apparently was un- 
seen last December, but appears to be 
overwhelmingly with us today? 

Mr. President, I must suggest that this 
change of position of the White House 
and of the White House supporters here 
in the Senate on this amendment repre- 
sents apparently arose from necessity 
to develop a rationale of what was close 
to an unconstitutional if clearly an un- 
authorized act by the President of the 
United States in sending troops over the 
border into Cambodia. The President 
himself recognized the situation when he 
sought to regain congressional support by 
arbitrarily setting a limit of 21.7 miles 
beyond which he would not go without 
congressional authority. 

Is this some new refinement that the 
Constitution becomes applicable 21.7 
miles over the border of South Vietnam 
or any country? 

The President, I am afraid, does both 
himself and his office disservice by seek- 
ing to use the constitutional argument 
to protect himself from his own respon- 
sibilities to protect himself, not just 
from the public at large but from the 
public’s representatives. And I think his 
supporters who refuse to look back at 
what they did in December are showing 
the same shortsightedness today that 
the administration itself showed in un- 
dertaking the Cambodian adventure in 
the first place. 

I opened this statement by referring 
to Senator FULBRIGHT’s change in mind 
on two key matters of Presidential and 
congressional responsibility. I would note 
that his changes were accompanied by 
continuous study and analysis which 
often has been shared with us on the 
floor and with the public at large. The 
fact that the President and his support- 
ers wish to forget their support of Laos- 
Thailand at the same time they stress 
their opposition to Church-Cooper shows 
that they are suffering not from new un- 
derstanding but from the practical ne- 
cessity of making the best arguments 
that they can in what is otherwise an 
untenable position. 

Therefore, I would hope that the Sen- 
ate’s position could be seen in the same 
light it was last December and that the 
Senate could follow the precedent so 
clearly set with Laos-Thailand and over- 
whelmingly approve the Church-Cooper 
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amendment without additional lan- 
guage. That language was unnecessary 6 
months ago and is only necessary today 
to justify the President’s Cambodian ad- 
venture and perhaps some other in the 
future. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, appoints the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
to attend the Washington Diplomatic 
Conference on the Patent Treaty being 
held from May 25 to June 19, 1970. 


SOVIET INVOLVEMENT AND THE 
DELICATE BALANCE OF POWER 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, yesterday I addressed a let- 
ter to Secretary of State William Rogers. 
I quote the following extracts from that 
letter: 


The recent escalation of Soviet involve- 
ment in the Middle East has seriously en- 
dangered the delicate balance of power in 
that part of the world, and has become a 
source of great concern to all Americans. 

In light of this military buildup, and in 
light of the continuing hostilities between 
Israel and the Arab states, I urge that Israel’s 
request be granted to purchase 125 jet com- 
bat aircraft from the United States. 

In March, it was decided to postpone any 
action on the Israeli request, and, given the 
situation that prevailed at that time, the 
decision was understandable. However, in 
the past three months, the number of Soviet 
technicians in Egypt alone has grown from 
2,000 to about 10,000; and reports indicate 
that an estimated 200 Soviet pilots are flying 
trainir> missions in the area of the Nile 
River. 

This increased military activity appears to 
be the Soviet Union's response to the deci- 
sion to hold in abeyance the sale of jets to 
Israel. 

I believe the best guarantee against a 
major eruption of hostilities—that could 
result in a confrontation between the super 
powers—is for the United States to do every- 
thing it can to maintain the balance of power 
in the Middle East; and, in view of the Soviet 
military buildup there, I feel that a balance 
of power can best be assured by selling the 
jets to Israel. 

I also urge the renewal of your efforts to 
bring about direct peace talks between the 
Israelis and the Arabs, and that every chan- 
nel be explored to bring the parties to the 
conference table where direct negotiations 
could, hopefully, lead to a stable peace in 
the Middle East. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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LETTERS FROM MICHIGAN SOLDIER 
SUPPORT PRESIDENT'S DECISION 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day I was in Marquette and the editorial 
page of the Marquette, Mich., Mining 
Journal of Saturday, May 23, 1970, con- 
tained a letter from the parents of a 
young man assigned to combat duty in 
South Vietnam. 

In it, Mr. and Mrs. Don D. Becker of 
Marquette, quote from portions of let- 
ters they have received from their son, 
David, relating to President Nixon’s de- 
cision to clean out enemy sanctuaries 
in Cambodia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Beckers’ letter to the editor of the news- 
paper be printed in the Recor at this 
point, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From LIEUTENANT IN VIETNAM 


Deak Sm: With the recent campus up- 
risings and the discontent shown by those 
who are safe here at home, I would like to 
quote you some words written by our son, 
Lt. David M. Becker, now serving in Viet- 
nam. 

May 5: “I suppose you're wondering about 
Cambodia—I suppose it’s the ‘big’ thing 
back there. I do believe the President has 
made the right decision—as long as we go 
in and then get out. That’s where all the 
North Vietnamese army is coming from— 
through Cambodia.” 

May 10: “I wish all those so-called ‘edu- 
cated’ demonstrators who create violence 
could be packed aboard a plane and flown 
over here and find out what it’s like to be 
awakened in the middle of the night and 
be told you’d better get down to the hos- 
pital beacuse one of your men has been 
shot while on patrol—or listen to the rock- 
ets hitting your base camp at night—or see 
some hootches blown up by sappers with 
American bodies lying around. Maybe then 
they'd realize why we here are anxious to 
return to the ‘world’ where freedom and 
democracy reign. No one here looks foward 
to a ‘violent’ life back there like it’s hap- 
pening. For those who disagree with the Pres- 
ident’s policy, let them disagree, but peace- 
fully, and in an educated manner, like a 
free society as ours permits, whether it be 
by letters, books, magazine articles or poli- 
tics—because they elected our politicians. 
A divided country is what the Communist 
world wants—because that’s the only way 
they will ever reign over a free and demo- 
cratic society as ours.” 

David is a four-year ROTC man, a grad- 
uate of St. Norbert’s College. He recently 
received a citation which reads in part: “The 
Bronze Star Medal is presented to Lt. David 
M. Becker, who distinguished himself by 
outstanding meritorious service in con- 
nection with military operations. against a 
hostile force in the Republic of Vietnam.” 

We, his parents, want to see the end of 
this war as do all right-thinking Ameri- 
cans. But we also feel that it is our place 
as Americans to stand by our President in 
these very difficult times. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don D. BECKER. 

MARQUETTE. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered- 
Mr- BELLMON obtained the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Oklahoma be recognized 
for not to exceed 25 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE DEVELOPING CRISIS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, as de- 
bate on the Cambodian involvement has 
developed in the Senate, I have been im- 
pressed by what appears to be a widely 
held feeling among Members that our 
actions in Southeast Asia were begun 
and have continued without sufficient 
debate and full understanding of the 
ultimate results of our step-by-step in- 
volvement. I believe it is fair to assume 
that the present mood of the Senate is 
such that if we could turn back the pages 
of time to 1964, or 1960, or even 1954, we 
would have chosen a vastly different 
course of action in Southeast Asia. 

In light of this feeling, Mr. President, 
I feel it is timely to call attention to 
certain aspects of the developing crisis in 
the Middle East, hoping that by doing so 
a more balanced debate on the situation 
there will result which could prevent the 
tardy second thoughts many now enter- 
tain about Southeast Asia. 

My remarks this morning are pre- 
cipitated by news reports that more than 
a majority of the Members of the Senate 
have joined together in signing a letter 
to the President urging immediate sale 
of additional planes to Israel. 

Mr. President, as a marine combat vet- 
eran of World War I, I have deep admi- 
ration for fighting men who demonstrate 
skill and valor on the fleld of battle as 
the Israelis did in the 6-day war of June 
1967. My personal admiration and the 
admiration of this Nation went out to 
the Israelis as a result of their defense 
of their country on this occasion. This 
feeling still persists. 

However, I rise to question the feeling 
that seeking a military answer in the 
Arab-Israel conflict is in the long-range 
interest of any of the countries con- 
cerned. 

The dispute between the Arab nations 
and the State of Israel over Palestine has 
embroiled that area of the world in mili- 
tary turmoil for over 20 years, resulting 
in great loss of life and property, causing 
economic stagnation because of the heavy 
expenditures for defense, postponing the 
economic and social development vital 
to the region’s peoples, adding to world 
tension and creating in its course what 
may become insurmountable animosities. 
There is also the impending danger that 
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the Arab-Israel dispute will draw the 
great powers into a confrontation, per- 
haps even a nuclear war that could de- 
stroy human life on this planet. 

Even though the United States has di- 
rected its efforts toward finding a peace- 
ful settlement of this vexing and com- 
plex problem and has engaged in a series 
of discussions with the major powers and 
with the parties to the conflict, I feel that 
we have not exerted all of the means at 
our disposal in bringing this dispute to 
a just settlement. For this reason I rise 
to call attention to certain aspects of 
the Arab-Israel dispute which I feel de- 
serve consideration. 

It is necessary that the United States 
keep open all lines of communication 
with all of the interested and involved 
nations. No cause is served by reducing 
contacts or by turning a deaf ear to the 
entreaties and legitimate complaints of 
the Arabs or the Israelis and no peace 
will be found among nations whose lead- 
ers have closed minds. 

It is essential to continue this 
search for peace, within the framework 
for a settlement as outlined in the 
United Nations Security Council resolu- 
tion of November 22, 1967, along with 
every available avenue in the United Na- 
tions, through neutral mediation in con- 
sultation at every level, with every na- 
tion, until a reasonable and workable 
solution to the Arab-Israel problem is 
found. 

The hour is late. Each day brings re- 
ports of clashes, of new battles, of more 
deaths, more injuries, more destruction, 
of innocent people sent fleeing from their 
homes, of an ever-increasing arms spiral 
that appears to have no upward limits 
of more hatred, more blood, more war. 

A solution can be found, and that 
solution should include the following pro- 
visions: 

As the first and foremost step, all 
troops and military equipment should be 
withdrawn to the armistice lines that 
existed prior to the war of June 5, 1967. 
This point is mentioned in the U.N. Se- 
curity Council resolution of November 
22, 1967, and it is clear that no peace can 
come as long as territory is being oc- 
cupied as a result of conquest by armed 
forces. Both President Johnson and 
President Nixon have recognized that 
boundaries should not reflect the fruits 
of conquest. 

Second, recognition of the State of 
Israel by the Arab nations and recog- 
nition of Israel’s free right to transit 
the international waters of the Red Sea 
and the Gulf of Aqaba. The State of 
Israel exists and it must continue to 
exist. It is not enough to recognize the 
reality of Israel, as some Arab lead- 
ers have said, but all the Arab nations 
must recognize the State of Israel as a 
sovereign and free member of the family 
of nations. As a sovereign nation, Israel 
must have the right, as is guaranteed to 
every other nation, to use the waterways 
of the Suez Canal, the Red Sea, the Gulf 
of Aqaba, and the Strait of Tiran. 

Third, the Gaza Strip and the Golan 
Heights should be neutralized and the 
city of Jerusalem should be interna- 
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tionalized. The Gaza Strip and the Golan 
Heights have long served as launching 
points from which attacks against 
Israel have originated. By neutralizing 
these crucial areas, the threat of Israel 
will be minimized. 

The city of Jerusalem is sacred to the 
three great monotheistic religions of man 
and should be completely free of fac- 
tional control. Only by internationalizing 
this great city and its venerated shrines 
can all people be assured that the city 
will remain an international center, open 
to all without discrimination and with- 
out fear of recrimination. 

Fourth, the Arab refugees should be 
given the choice of returning to their 
former homes or receiving compensa- 
tion for their losses. For over 20 years, 
the Palestinian Arab refugees have been 
confined to tents in squalid camps, wait- 
ing for justice, and it is in keeping with 
the United Nations resolutions on the 
matter that the refugees be offered the 
choice of repatriation or compensation. 
Since it is Israel that has realized the 
greatest advantage from the dispersal of 
the refugees, it is incumbent on Israel 
and in fact it is their duty to offer this 
choice of compensation or repatriation. 

Most certainly, these ideas are not 
new. Many reasonable people, people in 
position of stature and power have said 
these same words more eloquently and 
in greater detail. Unfortunately, their 
efforts have fallen on deaf ears or have 
gone unheeded because each of the par- 
ties to the conflict continue to harbor 
certain illusions. 

First is the illusion held by Israel that 
superior military power will overwhelm 
the Arab nations. Experience should 
show that this policy will not succeed. 
This was evidenced by the November 
1956 Israel war. Nothing was settled by 
that war. The Government of Israel felt 
that because of the interference of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, Is- 
rael was denied the fruits of victory. 
More important, Israel seemed to think 
that its military superiority has not been 
clearly demonstrated, since the Arabs 
seemed convinced that the Arab defeat 
was caused by the intervention of British 
and French forces. 

Again, in June of 1967, war was be- 
lieved to have settled the issue once and 
for all. In the aftermath of the Israeli’s 
6-day victory there was euphoria gener- 
ated by the belief that the Arabs had 
finally been convinced of the futility of 
armed confrontation with Israel, and 
that the Arabs would thereafter submit 
to the fate which had befallen them. 
However, we have seen that neither of 
these wars brought the desired settle- 
ment that Israel sought, they did not 
bring peace to the area, and ironically, 
the vanquished powers seemed even more 
determined to strike a belligerent pose 
and regain what they believe to be their 
just rights. 

Mr. President, I submit that these as- 
sumptions by Israel are ill founded—that 
no war, regardless of the damage it may 
cause to the Arabs, will bring about tran- 
quillity and peace, that greater destruc- 
tion wrought on Arab States will be fruit- 
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less. In the light of past history, the 
present policy of the Government of 
Israel is wholly unrealistic and it could 
in the long run cause great harm to the 
very fabric of the State of Israel. A coun- 
try which was formed on the noblest 
ideals of Judeo-Christian tradition can- 
not forever withstand the daily stress and 
demands required in a perpetual armed 
camp environment. Indeed, there are 
many friends of Israel who are fearful 
that the constant need to demonstrate 
military prowess will render the nation 
into a modern Sparta, a nation devoid of 
@ soul. 

The Arabs have also entertained cer- 
tain illusions. Regardless of the merits 
of the arguments of the Arabs concern- 
ing the establishment of the State of 
Israel, the Arabs must realize that Israel 
has a right to exist and no responsible 
country in the world would be prepared 
to relinquish its moral obligation to 
maintain the independence and exist- 
ence of Israel, 

In any analysis of the Middle East sit- 
uation, a certain burden for the lack of 
resolution in this matter must rest with 
the world powers. The actions of the 
Soviet Union in this area have often been 
baffling and at times have shown a total 
lack of concern in using their influence 
to bring about a just and lasting settle- 
ment. At times it also appears that the 
Government of the United States, either 
through its preoccupation with other 
areas of the world or with unnecessary 
sensitivity toward domestic political is- 
sues, has missed opportunities to exer- 
cise its full powers and failed to maxi- 
mize its efforts to bring about peace 
following the June 1967 war. Further- 
more, our pronounced support of the 
November 1967 resolution has often not 
been pursued with sufficient resolve and 
diligence. c3 

In the interest of peace, the leaders of 
the belligerent countries must act to dis- 
pel long held illusions and arrive at a 
settlement of the conflict. I, for one, was 
dismayed at the negative reaction of the 
Israelis toward the attempt of Nahum 
Goldman to visit Egypt. That visit would 
have served the interests of peace, and 
might have been a very effective first 
step. In this connection, I believe it is 
highly unrealistic for the Israelis to in- 
sist on direct confrontation prior to the 
implementation or at least a firm under- 
taking of the withdrawal to the pre-June 
1967 armistice line. 

If the Arab and Israel leaders are un- 
able or unwilling to resolve this con- 
flict, major power governments must 
vigorously seek a settlement. In this 
effort, it is incumbent on the Govern- 
ments of the United States and the 
Soviet Union to use every reasonable 
means available to them to effect a 
settlement. Any successful settlement 
will require sincere efforts by both gov- 
ernments. There is some indication that 
this time has come, judging from ap- 
parent demonstration of good will on 
the part of the Soviet Union toward 
contributions to the success of the SALT 
talks. 

It is with some optimism that we ob- 
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serve a decrease in the level of hostility 
and heightened prospects for peace in 
certain turbulent areas of the world. 
However, in the midst of these encourag- 
ing signs, it appears that the Middle East 
situation is getting worse. The present 
course, if followed, can only mean that 
the hostilities between Israel and the 
Arab world will not remain isolated, but 
may ultimately bring about direct in- 
volvement of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

It is gratifyinz, however, to notice that 
certain countries ir. the Middle Eastern 
world which have not been embroiled in 
this self-destructive conflict have enjoyed 
a great measure of economic stability and 
prosperity. I refer to such nations as 
Iran and Turkey. 

The policy suggested here will not in- 
flict great hardships on the Arabs or the 
Israelis. Peaceful settlement demands 
cempromise, and if peace is to be found, 
compromises must be made. Elements of 
these suggestions have appeared in state- 
ments by prominent leaders of the 
Middle Eastern nations as being neces- 
sary for peace: For example, the United 
Arab Republic has said that demilitariza- 
tion of border zones is possible. Mr. 
President, at this point I ask unanimous 
consent that a recent interview with 
President Nasser of Egypt in U.S. News 
& World Report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From U.S. News & World Report, 
May 18, 1970] 
New Crisis IN MIpEAST—EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 
WITH PRESIDENT NASSER OF EGYPT 

Q. Mr. President, do you consider the re- 
cent attacks by the Egyptian Air Force the 
beginning of a military effort to recover the 
Arab territories lost to Israel? 

A. Frankly, yes. The United Nations resolu- 
tion of 1967 asked that Israel return these 
territories, Israel refused. We must accept 
the Israeli conquest or we must fight to get 
back these territories. This is what we are 
trying to do now—recover what all agree is 
ours. 

Q. Do you think these Arab lands can be 
won by a war of attrition against Israel, by 
air attacks and raids and artillery fire? How 
long would that take? 

A. Who knows how long it will take? We 
Arabs have no choice. Israel leaves us no 
choice. 

Israel is trying to force a settlement. To 
win a victory is one thing, to force a settle- 
ment is another. A third and quite different 
thing is real peace. This cannot be attained by 
seizing a man's property and demanding that 
he come hat in hand to negotiate a settle- 
ment that pleases the one holding the 
property. 

Q. Mr. President, the Arabs and the Israelis 
appear to be headed inevitably toward an- 
other all-out war—can’t anything be done 
about it? 

A. That depends entirely on the attitude 
of Israel on two very simple points—their 
continued occupation of Arab territory seized 
in the 1967 war and their refusal to do any- 
thing about the Arab refugees. 

The United Nations Security Council res- 
olution covered both points in 1967. The 
resolution also required us to grant Israel 
the status of a nonbelligerent, assumed our 
acceptance of Israel as a nation. We agreed to 
this, but Israel refused. The Israelis de- 
manded direct negotiations, with no assur- 
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ances whatever either on withdrawal or on 
the matter of refugees. 

Also, the Israelis will tell you that I said 
last year that the cease-fire was ended, that 
Egypt unilaterally declared an end to the 
cease-fire. This is not true. There never was 
& cease-fire. The shooting never stopped. 
Their attacks against us increased in 
magnitude. Now there is a difference. We can 
answer these attacks. 

Recently Israel said that our planes at- 
tacked Israel. This is not so. Up to now we 
have not attacked Israel. We have attacked 
only the Arab territories occupied by Israel. 

Q. Do you refrain from air attacks on Israel 
proper as a matter of policy? 

A. Now, yes. But if Israel continues to re- 
fuse to withdraw from our territories or, as 
Mrs. Meir (Premier of Israel) says, to deny 
the very word “withdrawal,” then what 
choice have we? Certainly we have the un- 
deniable right to attempt to liberate our 
territory from Israeli occupation, to seek to 
recover lands which all agree are rightfully 
ours. 

Q. Does Egypt accept the existence of a 
Jewish state in Palestine? 

A. We are contesting that state’s occupa- 
tion of our territories, that state’s refusal 
either to let Arab refugees return to their 
homes or to compensate them for the loss of 
these homes. 

Q. Do you consider these points negotiable? 

A. Why didn’t the United States negotiate 
after Pearl Harbor? The Japanese asked you 
to do so, but you refused. You refused be- 
cause you were being invited to a table of 
capitulation and surrender, not to negotia- 
tions. 

That’s just how we feel today. No Arab can 
negotiate with Israel when they occupy one 
seventh of our territory, our Egyptian terri- 
tory. Every Arab knows that Israel wants to 
negotiate now directly as the victorious 
power, still in possession of our Arab terri- 
tory. To accept negotiations under such con- 
ditions is not to negotiate, but to capitulate. 

These lands the Israelis hold—they are not 
my personal property. They are the property 
of my people and have been so for thousands 
of years. 

Q. Do you think some agreement can be 
found to meet Israel’s concerns if these ter- 
ritories are returned to the Arabs? Could you 
guarantee freedom of passage in Sharm el 
Sheikh to Israel to their satisfaction? 

A. Certainly—and you can add Suez to 
that. We will guarantee free Israeli passage 
of both Suez and Sharm el Sheikh. 

Q. But the Israelis say you gave such guar- 
antees before, and violated them— 

A. Not so. We agreed that the United Na- 
tions forces should take their place in Sharm 
el Sheikh and in the area between us in 
1957. In 1967, when we asked U.S. forces to 
withdraw, we cited specifically the area from 
Rafah to Elath. We did not ask U.N. troops 
to withdraw from Sharm el Sheikh, nor from 
all the other areas. Because they did with- 
draw, this created a problem. 

Q. How about Jerusalem? 

A. Nobody can give up Jerusalem. But if 
there is peace then all can have guaranteed 
freedom of access to the holy places. 

Q. Would some international solution be 
acceptable for Jerusalem? 

A. It’s a strange thing that whenever there 
is talk of internationalizing Jerusalem the 
only part people seem to talk about is the 
Arab part. Nobody talks about international- 
izing the Israeli part—new Jerusalem. Again, 
free access to the holy places could be guar- 
anteed internationally to all. 

Actually, Israel] appears to think that they 
can withdraw from those Arab territories 
they do not particularly want and can re- 
main in those they desire. This is not how 
we see things. Mrs. Meir has said there 1s 
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no problem about returning Egyptian Si- 
nai—eventually, when it pleases her, As you 
have seen, we are now in a position to carry 
the war by air into Sinai. 

Q. When you attack Sinai, aren't you at- 
tacking Arab territory—even though it is 
occupied? 

A. Yes, but there is nothing there—only 
desert. In this whole area, roughly one sev- 
enth of Egyptian territory, there were only 
some 25,000 people in two or three towns. We 
are not attacking these towns. But to hold 
the area, the Israelis have established their 
own defense posts as strategic points—their 
own military settlements. These we are 
attacking. 

Q. Can you or any Arab government leader 
be free to negotiate any sort of peace as long 
as the Arab commando leaders threaten to 
assassinate any Arab who tries to make 
peace? 

A, First, we must understand who these 
commandos are. These are the people, or 
their sons, who were expelled from their 
homes in 1948 and in 1967. These are the 
Arabs who lived in the Palestine which Mrs. 
Meir says no longer exists. These are the 
people who want to go back to their homes 
or want to be given just recompense for the 
loss of their homes. The 1967 resolution of 
the Security Council of the United Nations 
says they have a right to this. 

How can any Arab leader deny justice to 
these Arabs? You ask whether Arab govern- 
ments can “control” them. We cannot seek 
to “control” them if this means denying 
them the right to seek justice. It is Israel 
alone that can right this wrong. 

This is not a problem I created, but one 
I inherited, this problem of the refugees. It 
is Israel that has created this problem. 

The United States, the greatest country in 
the world, cannot “control” the people who 
seek social and economic justice. Instead 
you seek to meet their needs, to right the 
wrongs. 

So when the commandos find justice, they 
will no longer be a problem, 

Q. Do you expect the Egyptians to learn 
how to handle all the advanced MIG'’s and to 
man the SAM-3s and other missiles now 
available to you so that the Russian tech- 
nicians can all be withdrawn? 

A. No. As long as the war lasts we will 
need Russian technicians here. 

It was not the Russians who wanted to 
come here. There was a time when I wrote 
a letter every week to Brezhney [Soviet 
Communist Party chief]. We desperately 
needed their help, their weapons, their 
technicians—and we said so. 

We needed Russian help and we asked for 
it because the Americans gave Israel the 
equipment they needed to fight electronic 
warfare—something quite new in this part 
of the world—new to them, new to us. We 
were really surprised that the United States 
did this, for the obvious result was that we 
had to ask Russia for the technology to 
match it—and the technicians, 

We were simply not equipped to fight that 
kind of warfare. But America gave such 
equipment to the Israelis. So, in the 1967 
war, they jammed our radar equipment. 
They had the electronic means to interfere 
with our SAM-2s. That's why they did not 
work. 

Now, of course, thanks to the Russians, 
we do have this technology. Now we have 
missiles that will work. But for this reason 
we cannot do without Russian technicians 
as long as we are at war with Israel, as 
long as there is no peace. 

We have even asked the Russians for more 
such equipment, more technicians to operate 
it. 

Q. Why more? 

A. Before the 1967 war our army was 100,- 
000 men. Now it is 600,000. Our defense bud- 
get used to run to 160 million Egyptian 
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pounds. Now it has reached 550 million 
pounds. 

We learned in 1967 that we must not be 
conceited and think we know everything. So 
now we need to learn, and the Russians are 
our teachers. 

Some say that the Russians interfere with 
the way we run things here, that they mix 
into other things. I have had many years of 
experience in dealing with them and I have 
not had such problems with them. 

Q. Do you think that Egypt, with all this 
new Soviet equipment and the Soviet planes, 
will be able to keep Israeli planes out of its 
skies, off its territory? 

A. Certainly not. Neither the U.S. nor the 
Soviet Union, the greatest powers in the 
world, can keep low-fiying aircraft out of 
their territory. 

The distance from Suez Canal is only about 
65 kilometers [about 40 miles]—three min- 
utes by jet. Such raids will continue if the 
Israelis desire to make them. 

What we can do is to take similar raids 
to them. This we are doing now. We have 
shown that we are completely capable of at- 
tacking their positions in occupied Arab 
territories by air and by land. This is no 
longer a one-sided affair. This is quite likely 
to be escalated, and who can say what the 
end will be? 

We would, of course, prefer a peaceful solu- 
tion, but that may well be impossible if the 
United States continues to give full support 
to Israel in a military way. 

Q. The Israelis say they need more U.S. 
arms to match those you are getting from 
Russia— 

A. Of course they say that. But look at 
the record: In the two years since the 1967 
war, in a period when Israel was refusing 
to return Arab territories or to seek an 
answer to the Arab refugee problem, as the 
U.N. requested, the United States gave Israel 
150 warplanes—50 Phantom jets and 100 Sky- 
hawks. 

Now, because we are finally carrying the air 
war back into the Arab territory they oc- 
cupy, Mrs. Meir wants still more arms from 
the U.S. 

All this is done on the supposed basis of 
balancing out the power on each side, mak- 
ing Israeli strength equal to Arab strength. 
That is nonsense. It was the U.S., before 
1967, that gave Israel the power to wage the 
electronic warfare that was so effective 
against us in 1967. It is the U.S. that gave 
Israel the Skyhawks one year after the 1967 
war, the Phantoms two years later. 

Q. How about an agreement between the 
U.S. and Russia on what really represents 
a balance of power between Egypt and Is- 
rael—would you go along with such an agree- 
ment, if it could be reached? 

A. Not now. That would be an effort to 
freeze things as they are, This would delight 
the Israelis, who hold Arab territory and will 
not give it up, who have expelled Palestinian 
Arabs from their home so they work bitterly 
against this injustice in every Arab land. 

Let the Israelis return the Arab lands and 
face the refugee problem. Then Egypt will 
offer all these arms for sale to anyone who 
will buy. 

Q. Mr. President, how is this new round of 
war going to differ from the old in terms of 
arms and techniques? Will there be more 
emphasis on the new arms and air power? 

A. Once again, I no longer consider my- 
self a military man. Things have changed a 
great deal since my day. Oh, I do read up on 
things—your American military reviews, ar- 
ticles on strategy and such. 

I would expect continued greater emphasis 
on air power, but there is nothing new in 
that. Germany was able to take Europe, in- 
cluding Crete, by air power and the Allies 
liberated Europe by air power. Right now, we 
in Egypt have been made aware of the need 
to develop strike air power and defensive 
antiaircraft weapons, including missiles that 
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are safe against the electronic weaponry you 
give Israel. Fortunately, thanks to the Soviet 
Union, we now have the capacity to match 
these. But there is, of course, still no sub- 
stitute for the conventional tanks and men 
who must occupy land. In our case they 
must move back into liberated Arab lands. 

Q. Do you think the U.S. and Russia 
might become involved in the next phase of 
all-out war between the Arabs and Israel? 

A. I see no reason for it. This time we 
Arabs are trying to recover what all agree is 
lawfully ours and should be returned to us. 
We are not trying to crush Israel, to elimi- 
nate Israel. We want our lands. You would 
think the U.S. and Russia would help us 
recover these lands. 

Q. Dr. Goldmann, president of the World 
Jewish Congress, said in Bonn that time was 
working for the Arabs, not for Israel—do you 
agree? 

A. I certainly do. It would spare us all a 
lot of bloodshed and agony if Israel were to 
understand that fact and realize that the 
return of Arab territories and settlement of 
the refugee question are today the key to a 
period of real peace, a chance for reasonable 
agreement. 

Q. Can Egypt continue indefinitely on a 
war basis and hope to develop its internal 
economy at the same time? 

A, Our economy, as you can see, is a great 
deal stronger than everyone thought it could 
ever be. You in the West were writing us off 
as @ hopeless case not so long ago. But if 
you look around our marketplaces you will 
find all the essential goods there at reason- 
able prices, with quite a few consumer goods 
that could be classed as nonessentials also 
available. 

The Aswan Dam is finished an: in opera- 
tion. That opens vast areas to cultivation 
that were wastelands before. We are now 
exporting rice—currently second only to cot- 
ton as an export earner. Previously we im- 
ported rice. 

A major factor is that we now are produc- 
ing most essentials within Egypt. One new 
steel mill will soon be producing 1 million 
tons annually. That doubles our production 
and makes us nearly self-sufficient in steel. 
There is a new aluminum plant on the way, 
too, and many other plants. 

True, our plan is not being fulfilled. There 
is a decrease in investments in industry. 
We have excess power going to waste in 
Aswan because the investment required for 
new industry to soak up this power is going 
into the armed forces, the war effort. 

But we are getting along quite well— 
thanks in large part to Soviet help. 

Q. Aren’t you running up a pretty big 
debt to the Soviet Union—nearly 2 billion 
dollars? Doesn't that give the Soviets a pret- 
ty strong grip on your economy? 

A. I think the one in debt is in a stronger 
position than the one who makes the loan. 
What is true of individuals is true of nations, 
too. The debtor just refuses to pay if he 
feels he is under unjust pressures. 

We were in debt to the U.S. when our 
relations were strained. We just quit paying 
on those debts. Now we are renegotiating, but 
we went four or five years without paying 
anything. 

There is a lot of nonsense written about 
the relation between a debtor country and 
the other. Europe’s debts to the United 
States gave you no great hold over Europe. 
You have a lot of experience in that area. 

Actually our experience with the Soviet 
Union has been very good. They built our 
high dam at Aswan. They give us large loans 
at low rates of interest. In many cases our 
repayment is in production from the plant 
that the Russians install for us. That steel 
mill, for example, costs 200 million Egyptian 
pounds, but we pay nothing until the mill 
begins producing. Then we pay less than the 
value of the production. 

Look at the case of the Aswan Dam: From 
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1960 to 1970 there were 5,000 or more Soviet 
technicians and others working there. Much 
was made of this in the Western press. But 
only 70 Soviet citizens are there now. The 
rest have gone home, 

Q. What are the chances of improving 
relations between the U.S, and the United 
Arab Republic? 

A. Good, as far as we are concerned. There 
is no direct conflict between the U.S. and 
the U.AR. The problem is that the U.S. 
supplies Israel with everything it needs to 
hold on to Arab lands and to keep war go- 
ing. 
The raids against our land are flown in 
American planes that kill our men, women 
and children. The electronic-warfare instru- 
mentation ‘n Israel’s possession is not of 
Israeli manufacture—this is supplied to Is- 
rael by America. In vhe United Nations the 
American representative always supports the 
Israeli point of view, never ours. 

Given a balanced U.S. policy toward the 
Arab states and Israel, our relations could 
return to normal. The U.S. view of Arabs 
is distorted. 

Q. In what way? 

A. The Israeli leaders always portray us as 
people who want war. This is not so. We not 
only want peace; we are the ones who accept 
U.N. resolutions about peace. They are the 
ones who reject them. 

Understand this: Nasser wants peace, I 
want peace. I do not want war for war's sake. 
I am not a bloodthirsty military conqueror. 
I have not been an active soldier for 18 years. 
Before that time I learned to hate war as 
much as or more than any man. 

In 1948 I saw enough war. I buried my 
Egyptian comrades in the field. I buried Is- 
raeli men, too. I do not like war, I hate it. 

The Israelis tell you: Nasser does not want 
peace. I certainly do, but what I want is not 
the peace of capitulation and surrender to 
expanding Israeli power. I want peace with 
dignity, a peace that can be obtaimed between 
reasonable men. 

All Arabs want peace no less than all Is- 
raelis, perhaps much more. But we cannot 
and will not reach any kind of just peace 
while the other man holds our lands under 
occupation and turns our people into angry 


refugees. 


Mr. BELLMON. An Israel organization, 
the Movement for Security and Peace, 
has advocated the return of the occupied 
territories. King Hussein of Jordan said 
that free navigation through Suez and 
Tiran would be guaranteed to all. The 
time has come for the Governments of 
the Soviet Union and United States to 
use every reasonable means available to 
them in actively seeking the development 
and implementation of policies of peace 
in the Middle East. 

Mr. President, my concern is that no 
exact balance of power suitable to both 
sides can soon be reached in the Middle 
East. An action-reaction syndrome is 
likely to develop that will escalate the 
war there, as has occurred in Southeast 
Asia. In Southeast Asia, our Nation 
gambled on the side of the war. We have 
paid an enormous price. In the Middle 
East, until the picture is more clear that 
the balance of power has shifted. I urge 
that this time we take a chance on the 
side of peace. 

I yield the floor. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF JOINT MEET- 
ING OF THE TWO HOUSES TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the leadership wishes to announce 
that tomorrow, at 12:15 p.m., the Sen- 
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ate will proceed in a body to the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, to attend 
a joint meeting of the two Houses which 
will be addressed by the President of 
Venezuela. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The clerk will cail the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one 
of his secretaries. 


REPORT OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. EAGLETON) laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Foresiry: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the provisions of 

Section 13, Public Law 806, 80th Con- 

gress, I transmit herewith for the infor- 

mation of the Congress the report of the 

Commodity Credit Corporation for the 

fiscal year ended June 30, 1969. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, June 2, 1970. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 3339) to authorize the Public Printer 
to fix the subscription price of the daily 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which is requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 12758. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish a volunteers 
in the park program, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 12860. An act to establish the Ford's 
Theatre National Historical Site, and for 
other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bill and joint res- 
olution, and they were signed by the 
Acting President pro tempore (Mr. 
EAGLETON) : 

HR. 11628. An act to transfer from the 
Architect of the Capitol to the Librarian 
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of Congress the authority to purchase office 
equipment and furniture for the Library of 
Congress; and 

H.J. Res. 1069. Joint resolution extending 
for four years the existing authority for the 
erection in the District of Columbia of a me- 
morial to Mary McLeod Bethune. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs: 


H.R. 12758. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish a volunteers 
in the park program, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 12860. An act to establish the Ford’s 
Theatre National Historical Site, and for 
other purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. EAGLETON) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following communications and 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE BUDGET FOR 
FiscaL Year 1971 (S. Doc. 91-87) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting amendments 
to the budget for fiscal year 1971 in the 
amount of $750,000 in budget authority for 
the Council on Environmental Quality and 
Office of Environmental Quality and the 
Department of the Interior (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST To PAY CLAIMS AND 
JUDGMENTS RENDERED AGAINST THE UNITED 
States (S. Doc. 91-86) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States asking for the considera- 
tion of an appropriation request of $16,887,- 
055 to pay claims and judgments rendered 
against the United States (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 


APPROVAL OF LOAN TO CENTRAL ELECTRIC 
POWER COOPERATIVE OF JEFFERSON CITY, 
Mo. 


A letter from the Administrator, Rural 
Electrification Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the approval of a loan to Central Electric 
Power Cooperative of Jefferson City, Mo., in 
the amount of $11,536,000 for the financing 
of certain transmission facilities (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


REPORT ON LOANS IN CONNECTION WITH 
U.S. EXPORTS TO YUGOSLAVIA 
A letter from the Secretary, Export-Import 
Bank of the United States, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, that the amount 
of loans in connection with U.S. exports to 
Yugoslavia, issued in January, February, and 
March 1970, totaled $17,717,466; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 
AMENDMENT OF NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISH- 
ERIES Act oF 1950, as AMENDED 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, Department of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
Act of 1950 as amended, the North Pacific 
Fisheries Act of 1954 as amended, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Commerce. 
Map ENTITLED “MAJOR NATURAL Gas PIPE- 
LINES, AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1969” 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
for the information of the Senate, a map 
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“Major Natural Gas Pipelines, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1969” (with an accompanying map); 
to the Committee on Commerce. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT BANK ACT 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank Act to authorize the United 
States to participate in increases in the au- 
thorized capital stock and resources of the 
Fund for Special Operations of the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
REPORT ON PROPOSED U.S. PARTICIPATION IN A 

REPLENISHMENT OF THE RESOURCES OF THE 

INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Chairman, National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Poli- 
cies, Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on proposed U.S. Par- 
ticipation in a replenishment of the Re- 
sources of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, dated May, 1970 (with and accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


PETITION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. EAGLETON) laid before the 
Senate a resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Buffalo, N.Y., praying for the 
enactment of legislation (H.R. 15424) to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act to in- 
clude the Great Lakes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Kenneth N. Probasco, of Ohio, and E. 
G. Schuhart II, of Texas, to be members 
of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Rear Adm, Thomas R. Sargent IIT (1670), 
U. S. Coast Guard, to be Assistant Comman- 
dant of the U.S. Coast Guard with the rank 
of vice admiral; and 

Helen D. Bentley, of Maryland, to be a 
Federal Maritime Commissioner (Reappoint- 
ment). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 3899. A bill for the relief of Angelina R. 

Reyes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 3900. A bill to amend section 14 of the 
Natural Gas Act; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. METCALF (for himself and 
Mr. MANSFIELD) : 

S.3901. A bill to provide compensation to 
the Crow Tribe of Indians, Montana, for 
certain lands embraced within the present 
boundaries of the Crow Indian Reservation, 
for the validations of titles, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

S. 3902. A bill for the relief of Ana Leonor 
Lopez Rivera; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 
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By Mr. EAGLETON (by request): 

S. 3903. A bill to provide additional reye- 
nue for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3904. A bill to authorize the District of 
Columbia to issue obligations to finance Dis- 
trict capital programs, to provide Federal 
funds for District of Columbia institutions of 
higher education, and for other purposes; 

5. 3905. A bill to authorize the District of 
Columbia Council to fix the rates charged 
by the District of Columbia for water and 
water services and for sanitary sewer sery- 
ices; and 

S. 3906. A bill to authorize the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia to fix cer- 
tain fees; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 3907. A bill to amend section 3013 of 
title 38, United States Code, in order to pro- 
vide that the effective date of any increase 
in a subsistence or educational assistance al- 
lowance award under chapter 31 or 34 of 
such title, because of a change in dependency 
status, shall be the date of such change with- 
out the necessity for an application if proof 
is timely filed; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. CranstoON when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the 
Recorp under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 3908. A bill for the relief of the widow 
and children of Thomas Pillifant; and 

S. 3909. A bill for the relief of Marta Chvas- 
tasova and Josef Chvastasz (Joe Chvastas); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3910. A bill providing for minimum 
grades for U.S. deputy marshals under chap- 
ter 51 of title 5, United States Code; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

S. 3911. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide an exemption 
from excise tax for certain boxes and con- 
tainers used in connection with certain vye- 
hicles; to the Committee on Finance. 


S. 3907—INTRODUCTION OF BILL RE- 
GARDING EFFECTIVE DATE OF GI 
BILL ALLOWANCE INCREASES FOR 
ACQUISITION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce today, for appropriate reference 
S. 3907, a bill to amend section 3013 of 
title 38, United States Code, in order to 
provide that the effective date of any 
increase in a subsistence or educational 
assistance allowance award under chap- 
ter 31 or 34 of such title, because of a 
change in dependency status, shall be 
the date of such change without the 
necessity for an application if proof is 
timely filed. 

The purpose of this bill is more fully 
to effectuate congressional intent under 
chapters 31 and 34 with respect to the 
increase of an eligible veteran’s GI bill 
allowance—either vocational rehabilita- 
tion subsistence allowance under chapter 
31 or educational assistance allowance 
under chapter 34—by virtue of changes 
in dependency status. Presently, under 
section 3013 of title 38, United States 
Code, effective dates of such increases 
are to correspond, to the extent feasible, 
to those relating to awards of disability 
compensation under chapter 11 of that 
title. And section 3010(a) of title 38 pro- 
vides that such claims for increased de- 
pendency compensation shall be payable 
no earlier than the date of application 
therefor. By regulation, the Veterans’ 
Administration has required—by anal- 
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ogy to section 3010(b)—that proof of 
the dependency status be received within 
1 year of acquisition of the dependent. 

So application of this disability com- 
pensation rule would deprive a veteran 
of receiving the increase in his GI bill 
allowance, which Congress intended to 
help him meet the additional costs of 
maintaining a household with a wife or 
child, until such time as his application 
for such an increase was received. If, for 
example, a veteran is unaware of that 
requirement and delays a few months in 
filing an application for increased al- 
lowance, he will lose the amount Con- 
gress intended him to have to meet those 
additional dependency expenses. Since he 
has those expenses from the time he 
actually acquires those dependents—the 
date of marriage, birth, or adoption gen- 
erally—not from the date he applies to 
the VA, it seems far more reasonable in 
effectuating the purpose of the depend- 
ency augmentation of GI bill allowance 
for such increases to be payable from 
the date the dependency status and ex- 
penses therefor actually arise, as long 
as he files timely notice of such status. 
Timely notice of such status under the 
bill I am introducing would retain the 
VA’s regulatory determination that ap- 
plication recived within 1 year from the 
acquisition of the dependency status. 

Further evidence of the illogic of the 
present effective date is a ruling of the 
General Counsel’s office of the Veterans’ 
Administration that if a veteran, even 
casually, mentions in writing to the VA 
before he acquires a dependent, that he 
plans to do so in the future, his allow- 
ance will be increased for the change in 
dependency status from the time it 
actually occurs. Although I am not in any 
way criticizing this ruling—which is 
beneficial in giving the veteran every 
benefit of the doubt—there would seem 
to be no reason for distinguishing be- 
tween such an advance notice case and 
the case in which notification is given 
and proof submitted 2 months after 
the dependent is acquired. For in neither 
case can the VA take any action to in- 
crease the allowance until it receives the 
actual proof of dependency—the copy of 
birth certificate, adoption decree, or 
marriage certificate. 

The new effective date would also more 
nearly accord with a number of other 
effective date provisions for disability 
compensation which yield retroactive re- 
sults. For example, the effective date of 
an award of disability compensation filed 
to begin from the date of discharge would 
be retroactive to that date as long as re- 
ceived within 1 year of discharge. The 
same retroactive treatment is accorded 
to a person disabled by VA medical 
treatment or while pursuing vocational 
rehabilitation under chapter 31; it is the 
date of the disablement or injury, not of 
the application, that governs in those in- 
stances. And the same is generally true 
with respect to death compensation and 
dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion effective on the first of the month in 
which death occurs if application there- 
for is received within 1 year of death. 

Finally, the effective date rule in the 
bill I am introducing merely establishes 
the counterpart of the effective date al- 
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ready in section 3012(b) (2) of title 38, 
for a reduction of benefits by virtue of 
marriage, divorce, or death of a de- 
pendent. Such a reduction takes effect 
upon the actual disestablishment of the 
dependency status, not when the VA re- 
ceives notice of it. Further examples of 
retroactive benefits and a strong brief 
for the approach taken in this bill are 
set forth in a December 15, 1969, letter 
to me from VA Adjudicator Robert Cal- 
vin, writing as a concerned citizen. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the full text of this very public spirited 
letter be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DECEMBER 15, 1969. 

Dear Sm: I would like to bring to your 
attention a gross inequity which exists in our 
law. 

I am an adjudicator for the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. As I administer the VA laws, 
almost daily I see an injustice occur. 38 
U.S.C., paragraph 3010a provides that bene- 
fits for a new wife or child can only be paid 
from the date we receive a claim for that wife 
or child instead of from the date of marriage 
or of birth. 

Would you consider sponsoring and sup- 
porting legislation to change this law so that 
benefits would be payable from the date of 
marriage or of birth if a claim is received 
within one year of the date of marriage or of 
birth? 

Most of our veterans benefits are so pay- 
able. Some examples from C.F.R. 3.400-3.403 
are: 

1. Death benefits: benefits payable from 
first of month of death if a claim is received 
within one year of the date of death. 

2. Posthumous child: benefits payable 
from date of birth if claim filed within one 
year of date of birth. 

3. Increased pension: payable if claim is 
received within the same or the succeeding 
year. 

4. Disability compensation: payable from 
day following separation from active duty if 
claim is received within one year after sepa- 
ration from service. 

5. Claims for apportionment: where pay- 
ments to vet have been interrupted, appor- 
tionment will be effective the day following 
the date of last payment if a claim is received 
within one year after that date. 

6. Disability or death due to hospitaliza- 
tion: benefits payable from the date the in- 
jury was suffered or from the first of the 
month of death if claim is received within 
one year after that date. 

7. Annulled marriage: death benefits are 
resumable from the date the annullment de- 
cree becomes final if a claim is filed within 
one year after that date. 

8. Child’s helplessness: in continuation of 
payments, from the 18th birthday if claim 
is received prior to or within one year after 
the 18th birthday. 

Although this proposed change is a simple 
one, it is vital. I have seen hundreds of sad 
cases where veterans missed months of bene- 
fits for dependents because they did not 
realize they had to file a claim the day the 
event occurred in order to get benefits for 
that dependent from the earliest possible 
date. 

When a guy is getting married or having a 
child, can you expect him to remember to 
send us a claim that day or even within the 
week thereafter? Yet the burden of finan- 
cial support falls on the veteran from the 
date the event occurred. 

It seems reasonable in the light of the 
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other similar VA laws that this law should be 
as considerate, so that benefits for a new wife 
or child would be payable from the day 
the dependency began, if a claim is filed 
within a year of the marriage or birth. 

Please seriously consider this proposal to 
sponsor and support such a measure. I have 
no selfish ends in requesting this. Because 
of a physical disability I could not serve in 
the armed forces and so I am not a veteran. 
I only make this request because I am dedi- 
cated to helping veterans. The inequitable 
law which now exists rubs my conscience 
every day as I see it deprive veterans of bene- 
fits which they need due to dependents and 
which they deserve in the light of other 
similar Veterans Administration laws. 

In sum, please help to change the law so 
that benefits for wives and children would 
be payable not from the date we receive the 
claim, but from the date of marriage or 
birth, if a claim is filed within one year of 
the marriage or birth. 

Sincerely, A concerned citizen, 
ROBERT COLVIN. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to point out that the bill I am introduc- 
ing would change the dependency status 
effective date for GI bill purposes only 
and not for disability compensation pur- 
poses. Although I fully recognize the de- 
sirability of uniformity in these two 
areas, the Subcommittee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, of which I am chairman, has no 
jurisdiction over the compensation pro- 
gram. I would urge, however, that the 
Veterans’ Legislation Subcommittee of 
the Finance Committee and the House 
Veterans Affairs’ Committee, give seri- 
ous consideration to an amendment to 
section 3010 to change the dependency 
status effective date across the board, in 
which event my bill would not be needed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3907) to amend section 
3013 of title 38, United States Code, in 
order to provide that the effective date 
of any increase in a subsistence or edu- 
cational assistance allowance award un- 
der chapter 31 or 34 of such title, because 
of a change in dependency status, shall 
be the date of such change without the 
necessity for an application if proof is 
timely filed, introduced by Mr. CRANS- 
TON, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 3907 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3013 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by deleting the period at the end 
thereof and inserting the following: “; ex- 
cept that the effective date of an increase 
in the award of subsistence allowance under 
chapter 31 of this title, or of educational 
assistance allowance or training assistance 
allowance under chapter 34 of this title, by 
reason of marriage or the birth or adoption 
of a child, shall be the date of such event 
if proof thereof is received within one year 
from such marriage, birth or adoption. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


S. 366 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
YARBOROUGH) be added as a cosponsor of 
S. 366, to extend the well-established 
concept of the free public school system 
to provide the broadest educational op- 
portunities possible to all students as a 
matter of right by authorizing the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education to award 
scholarships to undergraduate students 
to enable them to complete 2 academic 
years of higher education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Ss. 1969 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH) be added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1969, to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to provide for 
basic educational opportunity grants and 
for cost of instruction allowances, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

S. 1993 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
the name of the junior Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston) be added as 
a sponsor of S. 1993, a bill to require 
public disclosure of financial interests by 
top officials in all three branches of gov- 
ernment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CASE. The addition of Senator 
CRANSTON brings to 21 the number of 
Senators who sponsor this bill. All of us 
had hoped that by this time committee 
hearings could have been held on the bill. 
At one point the chairman of the Privi- 
leges and Elections Subcommittee did 
schedule hearings but they were subse- 
quently canceled because of lack of 
availability of witnesses. 

Since then the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart) and I have been in touch 
with the other sponsors and more than 
half, including the majority leader, have 
indicated their interest in testifying for 
the bill. 

8. 3354 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, at the next printing, the 
names of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. METCALF), and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) be added 
as cosponsors of S. 3354, to amend the 
Water Resources Planning Act (79 Stat. 
244) to establish a National Land Use 
Policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

s. 3760 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that at the next 
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printing the names of the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. SMITH), the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Gurney), the Senator 
from New York (Mr. GOODELL), the Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
monp), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Pearson), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
BIBLE), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Corron), and the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Sponc) be added as 
co-sponsors of S. 3760, to establish a 
commission to consider a merger of the 
transportation regulatory agencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

s. 3835 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of the able Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HucuHEs), I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
the names of the Senators from Mary- 
land (Mr. Types and Mr. MATHIAS), 
and the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson) be added as cosponsors of 
S. 3835, to provide a comprehensive Fed- 
eral program for prevention and treat- 
ment of alcohol abuse and alcoholism. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucHEs). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 415—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION URGING 
THE PRESIDENT TO CALL UPON 
THE SOVIET UNION TO REMOVE 
ALL RUSSIAN PERSONNEL FROM 
THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Mr. SCOTT (for himself and Mr. 
MONDALE) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
415) urging the President to call upon 
the Soviet Union to remove all Russian 
personnel from the United Arab Repub- 
lic, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

(The remarks of Mr. Scorr when he 
submitted the resolution appear earlier 
in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 667 AND 668 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia submitted 
two amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H.R. 15628) to amend 
the Foreign Military Sales Act, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 670 

Mr. BAYH submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 15628, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. Baym when he 
submitted the amendment appear later 
in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT NO. 671 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL) I ask unanimous consent that 
an amendment submitted by him and 
other Senators to H.R. 15628, be printed, 
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together with some remarks prepared by 
him, in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BELL- 
MON). The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table; 
and, without objection, the amendment 
and other material will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment 
follows: 


(No. 671) is as 


AMENDMENT No. 671 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 14. No funds authorized or appro- 
priated pursuant to this or any other law 
may be used to transport chemical munitions 
from the Island of Okinawa to the United 
States. Such funds as are necessary for the 
detoxification or destruction of the above 
described chemical munitions are hereby au- 
thorized and shall be used for the detoxifica- 
tion or destruction of chemical munitions 
only outside the United States.” 


The material, presented by Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, is as follows: 


STATEMENT INTRODUCING GRAVEL AMENDMENT 
RE: Nerve Gas LOCATION ISSUE 


Mr. GRavEL. Mr. President, I am sending to 
the desk an amendment to the bill pending 
before the Senate (H.R. 15628) and ask that 
it be read. 

Mr. President, I have offered this amend- 
ment to the Military Sales Act (H.R. 15628) 
because I oppose any shipment of nerve gas 
from the storage depot in Okinawa to Alaska, 
Hawalli, or the continental United States. 

My amendment differs significantly from 
amendment No. 649 to the act proposed by 
the distinguished senior Senator from Wash- 
ington on May 21 of this year and on which 
I am a cosponsor, That amendment would 
prohibit the use of funds appropriated under 
the Military Sales Act for the “transport of 
chemical munitions from Okinawa to the 
United States.” 

My amendment does that, but goes an 
important step further by requiring the de- 
toxification or other destruction of the chem- 
ical munitions now stored in Okinawa at a 
location outside the United States. In this 
way we would be rid of this particular stock- 
pile of nerve gases once and for all. They 
cannot be of much priority in our weapons 
arsenal if the military itself has proposed to 
store them in Oregon or alternatively at 
Kodiak, Alaska. It is difficult to imagine just 
how this particular stockpile would thereby 
add to the defense posture of the Nation 
when it is located far from any point of 
possible usage. 

Furthermore the one-way transport costs 
of moving the nerve gas has been estimated 
at $6 to $11 million. Add to this the ongoing 
storage costs in perpetuity and it is clear 
that the most efficient and least costly course 
to follow is to detoxify and dispose of these 
particular chemical materials now. Scientists 
tell us that this can easily be accomplished 
with no harmful effects on the air and water 
environments. 

This ill considered decision on the part of 
the administration raises a still larger ques- 
tion; namely, Should the United States con- 
tinue to maintain chemical weapons of this 
type in its arsenal? 

On November 25, 1969 President Nixon 
issued a statement on chemical and biological 
defense policies and programs. He announced 
that the United States was renouncing the 
use of lethal biological agents, weapons, and 
all other methods of biological warfare. 

He also called for the disposal of our exist- 
ing stocks of bacteriological weapons and 
asked the Department of Defense to make the 
necessary recommendations for their dis- 
posal, 
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Six months have elapsed since the Presi- 
dent’s statement. However, no public state- 
ment has been issued as to the progress of 
the disposal of these bacteriological weapons 
stockpiles. 

President Nixon further announced that 
the United States would not use lethal chem- 
ical weapons or incapacitating chemicals 
unless they were used against us first. 

The President also advised that he would 
submit to the Senate, for its advice and con- 
sent to ratification, the Geneva protocol of 
1925 which prohibits the use in war of 
asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases, and 
of bacteriological methods of warfare. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Geneva protocol of 1925 be printed 
in the RECORD at this point. 

Surely six months is long enough to wait 
for the President to act. Therefore, I call 
upon the President to immediately submit 
the Geneva protocol of 1925 to the Senate for 
ratification and to extend his decision to dis- 
pose of our bacteriological weapons to in- 
clude our chemical warfare agents. 

I would further suggest that the military 
begin the detoxification and disposal of these 
chemical agents with the nerve gas inven- 
tories in Okinawa. 

President Nixon stated in his November 25 
statement, and I quote, “Mankind already 
carries in its own hands too many of the 
seeds of its own destruction.” 

President Nixon has the power to order the 
destruction of these lethal chemical weapons. 
He has not chosen to do so. 

Yet it is generally recognized that chemi- 
cal weapons are tactical in nature and can- 
not be used effectively and decisively on a 
strategic basis. It is questionable that we 
would ever risk the wrath of world public 
opinion by employing them merely for tacti- 
cal considerations. 

In other words, if we ever reached a crisis 
situation where chemical weapons might be 
considered, it is much more likely that the 
decision would be to use other types of 
weapons. 

Although it is conceivable that some un- 
usual strategic situation might call for the 
use of a mix of chemical and nuclear weap- 
ons, I believe our interests are better served 
and the cause of peace strengthened if we 
eliminate chemical weapons from our mili- 
tary stockpiles. 

Therefore, I ask the Senate to support my 
amendment to destroy the deadly chemical 
warfare gases planned for movement to the 
United States from our Okinawa arsenal, and 
I urge the President, with our advice and 
consent, to implement the spirit of the 
Geneva protocol. 


PROTOCOL FOR THE PROHIBITION OF THE USE 
IN WAR OF ASPHYXIATING, POISONOUS OR 
OTHER GASES, AND OF BACTERIOLOGICAL 
METHODS OF WARFARE—SIGNED AT GENEVA. 
JUNE 17, 1925 


The undersigned plenipotentiaries, in the 
name of their respective Governments: 

Whereas the use in war of asphyxiating, 
poisonous or other gases, and of all analogous 
liquids, materials or devices. has been fustlv 
condemned by the general opinion of the 
civilized world; 

Whereas the prohibition of such use has 
been declared in Treaties to which the ma- 
jority of Powers of the world are Parties; 
and 

To the end that this prohibition shall be 
universally accepted as a part of Interna- 
tional Law, binding alike the conscience and 
the practice of nations; 

Declare: 

That the High Contracting Parties, so far 
as they are not already Parties to Treaties 
prohibiting such use, accept this prohibition, 
agree to extend this prohibition to the use 
of bacteriological methods of warfare and 
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agree to be bound as between themselves ac- 
cording to the terms of this declaration. 

The High Contracting Parties will exert 
every effort to induce other States to ac- 
cede to the present Protocol, Such accession 
will be notified to the Government of the 
French Republic, and by the latter to all sig- 
matory and acceding Powers, and will take 
effect on the date of the notification by the 
Government of the French Republic, 

The present Protocol, of which the French 
and English texts are both authentic, shall 
be ratified as soon as possible, It shall bear 
today’s date. 

The ratifications of the present Protocol 
shall be addressed to the Government of the 
French Republic, which will at once notify 
the deposit of such ratification to each of the 
signatory and acceding Powers. 

The instruments of ratification of and ac- 
cession to the present Protocol will remain 
deposited in the archives of the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic. 

The present Protocol will come into force 
for each signatory Power as from the date 
of deposit of its ratification, and, from that 
moment, each Power will be bound as re- 
gards other Powers which have already de- 
posited their ratifications. 

In witness whereof the Plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present Protocol. 

Done at Geneva in a single copy, the 
seventeenth day of June, One Thousand 
Nine Hundred and Twenty-Five. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL, 1970—AMEND- 
MENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 669 
Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. BAKER, 
Mr. Brooke, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. EAGLE- 
TON, Mr. GOODELL, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. McGovern, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. Packwoop, Mr. PELL, Mr. WILLIAMS 


of New Jersey, Mr. Scott, Mr. STEVENS, 
and Mr. Typ1nes) submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (H.R. 17399) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1970, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. Javits when he 
submitted the amendment appear later 
in the ReEcorpD under the appropriate 
heading.) 


VA HOME LOANS—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 672 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
April- 7, 1970, I introduced for myself 
and Senator SCHWEIKER, the ranking 
minority member of the Veterans Affairs’ 
Subcommittee of which I am chairman— 
by request—S. 3683, a bill to amend title 
38 of the United States Code, in order to 
authorize the Administrator to make ad- 
vance educational assistance payments to 
certain veterans; to make improvements 
in chapter 37 of such title; and for other 
purposes. 

Today, I am submitting, for Senator 
ScHWEIKER and myself—by request—an 
amendment to that bill in order to re- 
move time limitations on the duration of 
eligibility of veterans for guaranteed and 
direct loans. On April 16, 1970, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration requested that a 
bill to this effect be introduced, and we 
are adding the requested provisions to 
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S. 3683 which already contains proposed 
amendments to chapter 37 of title 38, re- 
garding home, farm, and business loans, 
by arrangement with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in order to include all Ad- 
ministration proposals within one bill— 
S. 3683. 

There is presently pending before the 
Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee a bill, 
S. 3656, which I introduced on March 31 
containing in sections 3, 5, and 6 pro- 
visions accomplishing the same result 
as would be achieved by the administra- 
tion amendment we are introducing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point the full text of the amend- 
ment followed by the full text of the 
April 16, 1970, Administration transmit- 
tal letter and its enclosure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. BELL- 
mon). The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will be appropriately re- 
fered; and, without objection, the 
amendment and other material will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 672) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 672 

On page 4, between lines 4 and 5, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 4. (a) Section 1802(b) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the last sentence thereof. 

“(b) Section 1803 of such title is amended 
by striking out subsection (a) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“*(a) Any loan to a World War II or 
Korean conflict veteran, if made for any of 
the purposes, and in compliance with the 
provisions, specified in this chapter is auto- 
matically guaranteed by the United States in 
an amount not more than 60 per centum of 
the loan if the loan is made for any of the 
purposes specified in section 1810 of this title 
and not more than 50 per centum of the 
loan if the loan is for any of the purposes 
specified in section 1812, 1813, or 1814 of this 
title.” 

(c) Subsection (h) of section 1811 of such 
title is amended to read as follows: 

“(h) No loan may be made under this sec- 
tion to any veteran after January 31, 1975, 
except pursuant to a commitment issued by 
the Administrator before such date.” 

(d) Section 1818 of such title is amended 
(1) by striking out subsection (c); (2) by 
redesignating subsections (d) and (e) as (c) 
and (d), respectively; and (3) by amending 
subsection (e), as redesignated subsection 
(d) in (2) above, to read as follows: 

“(d) Notwithstanding any of the provi- 
sions of this section, a veteran deriving en- 
titlement under this section shall not be 
required to pay the fee prescribed by sub- 
section (c) and such entitlement shall in- 
clude eligibility for any of the purposes spec- 
ified in sections 1813 and 1815, and business 
loans under section 1814 of this title, if (1) 
he derived entitlement to the benefits of 
this chapter based on service during World 
War II or the Korean conflict, and (2) he 
has not used any of his entitlement derived 
from such service.” 

On page 4, line 5, strike out “Src. 4” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 5”. 

On page 8, strike out lines 16 through 19, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 6. Sections 2 and 3 of this Act shall 
become effective on the first day of the sec- 
ond month following the date of enactment 
of this Act, and section 5 shall become effec- 
tive on the first day of the third month fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this Act.” 
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The material presented by Mr. 
CRANSTON is as follows: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 16, 1970. 
Hon. Spiro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a bill “To remove time 
limitations on the duration of eligibility of 
veterans for guaranteed and direct loans”, 
with the request that it be introduced in 
order that it may be considered for enact- 
ment. 

Prior to July 6, 1961, World War II vet- 
erans, as well as Korean veterans, were lim- 
ited in their use of VA loan benefits to a 
period terminated by a fixed date. This ter- 
minal date had been extended several times 
so that as to World War II veterans it was 
then fixed at July 25, 1962, and as to Korean 
conflict veterans at January 31, 1965. 

Public Law 87-84, approved July 6, 1961, 
established a phase-out formula, gearing the 
entitlement period to the length of the vet- 
eran's war service and the date of his dis- 
charge, with emphasis on those who served 
longest and were most recently discharged. 
Under the formula, each veteran was given 
entitlement of ten years from date of sep- 
aration from his last period of duty which 
included service in the war period, plus an 
additional period of one year for each three 
months of active duty performed during the 
war or conflict. Under current law (38 U.S.C. 
1803), the eligibility of World War II and 
Korean conflict veterans cannot extend be- 
yond July 25, 1970 and January 31, 1975. 
respectively. 

The foregoing entitlement formula applies 
also to veterans of the post-Korean period 
having loan entitlement under section 1818 
of title 38, except that the final date within 
which the phase-out formula operates for 
that group is twenty years from the date of 
the veteran's separation from his last period 
of active duty. 

Terminal dates for the eligibility of World 
War II veterans have been extended several 
times. Extensions have been made at or just 
prior to the statutory cut-off dates which has 
created a strong climate of uncertainty for 
veterans and other program participants. Re- 
moval of the phase-out criteria and the group 
cut-off dates would eliminate the element 
of urgency by veterans in using their eligi- 
bility, which becomes critical in periods of 
credit stringency. 

Elimination of the delimiting dates on eli- 
gibility for the GI loan program would be in 
line with the eligibility criteria for the FHA 
veterans’ loan program. Such a change would 
also simplify the administration of the VA 
loan programs. Further, veterans could adjust 
the timing of their home purchases and 
mortgage credit needs to coincide with favor- 
able private market conditions, when sellers 
and lenders are willing to participate in the 
loan guaranty program. No veteran would be 
denied use of his entitlement because it had 
expired at a time when guaranteed loans were 
unavailable. 

Our legislative proposal would amend 38 
U.S.C. 1803(a) to eliminate the basic phase- 
out criteria and cut-off dates for World War 
II and Korean veterans and would make sim- 
ilar changes in 38 U.S.C. 1818(c) for veterans 
who serve after January 31, 1955. Correspond- 
ing changes would be made in sections 
1802(b), 1811(h), and 1818(e) to delete sec- 
ondary references to the entitlement expira- 
tion dates thus eliminated. The terminal date 
for the direct loan program (January 31, 
1975) now prescribed in section 1818(c) has 
been retained by incorporation in section 
1811(h) which deals specifically with the di- 
rect loan program. 

If this proposal is enacted, it is estimated 
that in the first year there would be 35,000 
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loans closed which otherwise would not be 
made under the VA loan program. In five 
years, the cumulative additional loans would 
approximate 179,000. It is estimated that the 
additional cost for the first year, i.e., admin- 
istrative expenses and operational losses and 
expenses, would be about $5.3 million and 
that the aggregate cost for the five year pe- 
riod would approximate $26.5 million. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this proposed legislation and 
that its enactment would be in accord with 
the program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD E. JOHNSON, 
Administrator. 


S. — 

A bill to remove time limitations on the 
durstion of eligibility of veterans for guar- 
anteed and direct loans 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 

1802(b) of title 38, United States Code, is 

amended by striking out the last sentence 

thereof. 

Sec. 2. Section 1803 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
subsection (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(a) Any loan to a World War II or Ko- 
rean conflict veteran, if made for any of 
the purposes, and in compliance with the 
provisions, specified in this chapter is auto- 
matically guaranteed by the United States 
in an amount not more than 60 per centum 
of the loan if the loan is made for any of the 
purposes specified in section 1810 of this title 
and not more than 50 per centum of the 
loan if the loan is for any of the purposes 
specified in section 1812, 1813, or 1814 of this 
title.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (h) of section 1811 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(h) No loan may be made under this 
section to any veteran after January 31, 
1975, except pursuant to a commitment is- 
sued by the Administrator before such date.” 

Sec. 4. Section 1818 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended (1) by striking out 
subsection (c); (2) by redesignating subsec- 
tions (d) and (e) as (c) and (d), respect- 
ively; and (3) by amending subsection (e), 
as redesignated subsection (d) in (2) above, 
to read as follows: 

“(d) Notwithstanding any of the provi- 
sions of this section, a veteran deriving en- 
titlement under this section shall not be re- 
quired to pay the fee prescribed by subsec- 
tion (c) and such entitlement shall include 
eligibility for any of the purposes specified 
in sections 1813 and 1815, and business loans 
under section 1814 of this title, if (1) he de- 
rived entitlement to the benefits of this 
chapter based on service during World War 
II or the Korean conflict, and (2) he has not 
used any of his entitlement derived from 
such service.” 


AMENDMENTS OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT—AMEND- 
MENT NO. 667 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on last Thursday, the majority 
leader asked unanimous consent that, 
immediately following the vote on the 
Dole amendment on tomorrow, I be rec- 
ognized to call up an amendment. 

That amendment—which I shall prob- 
ably call up on tomorrow, under the 
previous order—will be No. 667. 
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MANPOWER TRAINING ACT OF 
1969—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF AMENDMENTS 


NOS. 635, 636, AND 637 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Bettmon), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr) be 
added as cosponsors of amendments Nos. 
635, 636, and 637 to S. 2838, the Man- 
power Training Act of 1969. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucuHES). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 656 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that at the next print- 
ing that names of the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits), and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WiILLiIAMs) be 
added as cosponsors to my amendment, 
No. 656, to add $28,050,000 to H.R. 16916, 
making appropriations for the Office of 
Education for construction of facilities at 
4-year institutions of higher education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA BILLS S. 3828, H.R. 
17711, H.R. 15381, S. 3903, S. 3904, 
S. 3905, and S. 3906 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Fiscal Affairs Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia, I wish to give notice 
of a public hearing to be held at 12 
o'clock noon on June 8, 1970, in room 
6226, New Senate Office Building. At the 
hearing the subcommittee will hear testi- 
mony on the following legislation: 

S. 3828 and H.R. 17711, bills to amend 
the District of Columbia Cooperative As- 
sociation Act; 

H.R. 15381, a bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax 
Act of 1947 with respect to the taxation 
of regulated investment companies; 

And on four bills I am introducing to- 
day at the request of the District of 
Columbia government: 

S. 3903, a bill to provide additional 
revenue for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3904, a bill to authorize the District 
of Columbia to issue obligations to fi- 
nance District capital programs, to pro- 
vide Federal funds for District of Colum- 
bia institutions of higher education, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3905, a bill to authorize the District 
of Columbia Council to fix the rates 
charged by the District of Columbia for 
water and water services and for sanitary 
sewer services; and 

S. 3906, a bill to authorize the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia to fix 
certain fees. 

Individuals and representatives of or- 
ganizations who wish to testify at the 
hearing should notify Mr. Ted Maeder 
at 225-4161, prior to June 3, 1970. 
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Written statements, in lieu of personal 
appearance, are welcomed and may be 
submitted to the assistant chief clerk, 
room 6218, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., 20510, for inclusion in 
the hearing record. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 
OF SENATORS 


PRIVATE INDUSTRIES ALERT TO 
POLLUTION DANGERS 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, at long 
last our Nation has awakened to our en- 
vironmental problem. There is a wide- 
spread feeling that industry which has 
been a substantial factor in causing pol- 
lution is inclined to be indifferent to its 
dangers and not prepared to make the 
necessary sacrifices to remedy condi- 
tions. This may be true in many cases, 
but there are outstanding exceptions. 
Some private industries were alert to the 
dangers of pollution long before the Gov- 
ernment and the public became aware of 
them and were pioneers in striving to 
avert conditions that are so alarming 
to us today. 

One such instance is the well-known 
pharmaceutical firm of Johnson & John- 
son, which has its headquarters and orig- 
inal plant at New Brunswick, N.J, Re- 
cently my attention was called to a state- 
ment entitled “The Earth Is What We 
Make It,” issued by Mr. Philip B. Hof- 
mann, chairman of the board, which 
traces the long struggle ever since 1886 
by this corporation under the original 
leadership of General Johnson against 
pollution and filth in all its forms. 

_ I found this message encouraging and 
inspiring. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE EARTH Is WHAT WE Make Ir 


Some observations on our environment are 
particularly in order on this April 22, 1970. 
These observations far exceed the realm of 
interested concern, however. 

Since Johnson & Johnson was founded on 
the banks of the Raritan River 84 years ago, 
we have sterilized so many products essential 
to the protection of health and life that our 
desire for clean, wholesome surroundings is 
a long-standing preoccupation. 

General Johnson stood strong for a clean 
and wholesome environment in every sense 
of the word. He would never settle for medi- 
ocrity—neither will I. 

We are all aware of Johnson & Johnson's 
traditional and unexcelled standards of in- 
dustrial environmental control. But let’s take 
& close look at our record of participation in 
protecting three of the most vital elements 
of this earth of ours—our water, our air, and 
our land... 


WATER QUALITY AND SUPPLY 


Johnson & Johnson backed the camp: 
for the trunk sewer system with leadership, 
money and the film “River At Your Door,” 
In 1958, after years of endeavor, we saw the 
system, which serves parts of Union and 
Somerset Counties and most of Middlesex, 
built and placed in operation in the lower 
Raritan River. Today, a Johnson & Johnson 
executive heads the sewerage authority as 
well as the current enlargement project for 
increasing the system's waste treatment ca- 
pacity and trunk lines. At an estimated cost 
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of $125 million, this project will be financed 
by grants from the federal and state govern- 
ments in addition to local-user charges. 

Johnson & Johnson refused to permit the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal to be abandoned 
or filled in before World War II, and together 
with other forward-looking organizations and 
individuals, we kept it open as a water sup- 
ply. The Canal became a facility of the state 
in 1945 and will long be a vital asset to cen- 
tral New Jersey. 

In 1958, Johnson & Johnson gave leader- 
ship and money to the Water Bond Referen- 
dum, which created, among others, the 
Round Valley and Spruce Run Reservoirs. 
Last November we filled a similar role of 
successful leadership in supporting a clean- 
water bond issue, which won $242 million 
for pollution abatement and $29 million for 
reservoir sites. 

General Johnson always kept a watchful 
eye on the Delaware River, New Jersey's larg- 
est water resource. In 1954 his legal assist- 
ants contributed to the protection of the 
downstream states by stopping New York 
City from making huge withdrawals of water 
in New York State without being made to 
compensate the stream from stored water. 
Out of this came a four-state federal compact 
commission to develop the Delaware Basin’s 
water resources. A Johnson & Johnson man 
has represented the Governor and the State 
of New Jersey on this commission for the past 
eight years. 

It is particularly interesting to note that 
the Delaware River may now supply the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal with 100 million 
gallons of water daily, as authorized by law. 

The Deiaware’s Tocks Island Reservoir will 
supply northern and central New Jersey with 
300 million gallons of water daily. This can 
be delivered via the Raritan’s Round Valley 
Reservoir and by open stream in the Raritan 
River to intake pipes at Manville. 

Johnson & Johnson and our family of com- 
panies took a strong and adamant position 
against locating a major international jet- 
port on the Solberg site, at the confluence 
of the South and North Branches of the 
Raritan. Some of the reasons for our posi- 
tions are economic, but paramount in our 
thinking is the damaging effect such a jet- 
port would have on the area's environment— 
particularly the obvious gross pollution of 
the drainage area and the streams them- 
selves, as well as the extensive development 
a jetport would bring into this potable wa- 
ter area. For, remember, the Raritan River 
and its reservoirs will not only store and de- 
liver Raritan water, but also 300 million gal- 
lons of Tocks Island water daily. We must 
keep this Solberg area clean... 


AIR POLLUTION 


Our company has fought filth in all its 
forms since 1886... and this applies to 
air pollution. Our performance in the pre- 
vention of industrial air pollution is gen- 
erally far ahead of any existing regulations. 

Johnson & Johnson companies in the New 
Brunswick area were among the first to switch 
to low-sulfur fuel oils in the early 1960's. 
Fuel-burning controls have constantly been 
improved, and a number of plants have 
switched to gas service and installed meter- 
ing devices to monitor emissions and equip- 
ment performance. The corporate program 
to upgrade air pollution control equipment 
is constantly reevaluated in the light of new 
technical developments. 

In 1967, Governor Hughes requested that 
General Johnson have one of our executives 
set up task forces to revise and modernize 
the air and water pollution abatement struc- 
tures in the state government. The basic ex- 
pertise for this program was supplied by the 
federal government, and these combined 
efforts resulted in the establishment of the 
Division of Clean Air and Water in the New 
Jersey Department of Health under a strong 
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administrator. This structure has been rec- 
ognized by federal officials as outstanding 
among the states. 

LAND CONSERVATION 

Johnson Park, known so well to so many 
of you and your families, extends from High- 
land Park along the Raritan River almost 
to Bound Brook. In the mid-1930's, this 
Middlesex County park originated through a 
land gift from Robert Wood Johnson and his 
family. The total acreage of the park has 
since been increased by the Johnson family, 
by the company, by other generous citizens 
and, more recently, by the Green Acres 
Program. 

In Somerset County, it was Johnson & 
Johnson leadership that launched the suc- 
cessful Somerset County Park Commission. 

It was a Johnson & Johnson man, on leave 
of absence from the company, who, as Com- 
missioner of Conservation and Economic De- 
velopment for the State of New Jersey, helped 
lead the Green Acres referendum campaign 
in 1961. 

And one has only to eyewitness a plant 
built by the Johnson & Johnson family of 
companies in the last quarter century—im- 
pressive architecture on expensive landscaped 
grounds—to agree with General Johnson that 
“factories can be beautiful.” A lot of other 
manufacturers now think so, too! 

All of us in the Johnson & Johnson family 
may look with unqualified pride on our 
record to date and may be assured with 
certainty that our dedication to participat- 
ing citizenship in the best interests of our 
environment will remain as firm as it has 
always been... 


HEALTH BUDGET CRISIS MIGRANT 
HEALTH PROGRAM 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, each 
year approximately 1 million agricul- 
tural workers and their families migrate 
from State to State in response to sea- 
sonal demands for farm labor. For brief 
periods they live and work in nearly one- 
third of the Nation’s counties. 

These migrant farmworkers are not 
commuters. They travel so far from their 
home that they are, in effect, temporary 
residents of the areas in which they 
work. These people are too poor to pur- 
chase the medical care they need. Yet, 
they generally fail to qualify as legal 
residents in their temporary work com- 
munities and are thus excluded from the 
community service available to other in- 
digents. 

The health problems of these migrants 
are much greater than those of the gen- 
eral public. The nature of their work and 
their migratory patterns result in a very 
high incidence of such ailments as ear 
infections, allergies, hernias, nutritional 
deficiencies, poisonings, diarrhea, and 
intestinal parasites. Despite the high in- 
cidence of disease, visits to health prac- 
tioners are much fewer for the migrants 
than for the general public. For ex- 
ample, visits to physicians are only about 
one-seventh the national average, and 
visits to dentists are only about one- 
twentieth the national average. More 
significantly, deaths among migrant 
workers and their families resulting 
from infectious diseases, accidents, and 
diseases of early infancy are from one 
and one-half to three times the national 
average. 

To meet these obvious health needs, 
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Congress in 1962 enacted legislation pro- 
viding for grants to State agencies for 
family health services. This program of 
aid now supports 117 single or multi- 
county projects located in 35 States and 
Puerto Rico. An estimated 325,000 mi- 
grants lived for at least part of last year 
in counties served by these projects. A 
total of 210,000 medical visits and 28,000 
dental visits were made, 3,600 migrants 
were hospitalized, and 160,000 case-find- 
ing and health-counseling visits were 
made by nurses and other agencies. 

Much more needs to be done, and with 
more money much more could be done, 
under this program. Less than one-third 
of this Nation’s migrants have access to 
these health services, because there are 
simply not enough funds allocated to 
the program. 

On March 12 of this year a bill was 
Signed into law extending this program 
and authorizing increased appropria- 
tions for the next 3 fiscal years: $20 mil- 
lion is authorized for fiscal year 1971, 
$25 million for 1972, and $30 million for 
1973. Despite these increased author- 
izations, and despite the obvious need for 
more funds, the administration 1s pro- 
posing to keep the migrant health pro- 
gram at its current level. Only $15 mil- 
lion is requested by the administration 
budget for 1971 instead of the $20 mil- 
lion which is authorized. 

Mr. President, the health needs of mi- 
grant agricultural workers and their 
families are among the greatest of any 
socioeconomic group in this Nation. I 
therefore urge that the migrant health 
DORA be fully funded for fiscal year 


THE AMERICAN PRISONERS OF 
WAR 


Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. President, as rep- 
resentatives of the people of the United 
States, we must continue to exert every 
effort at our command in behalf of the 
1,500 men who are held prisoners of war 
by North Vietnam, and in behalf of the 
suffering families here at home. 

Our hearts and minds can never be 
closed to the tragedy of the situation 
which faces these people. 

The men involved served their country 
and served it with devotion while on 
active duty with the Armed Forces of 
the United States in a far land and in a 
dirty war. Then they were captured by 
an enemy which has demonstrated over 
and over again that he is totally lacking 
in every common decency. 

Now they are in the hands of the 
enemy and at the mercy of that enemy. 

Over the past year private individuals, 
American citizens, have made a contin- 
uing and strong drive to help both the 
prisoners and their families. Some 
Americans have actually gone to Hanoi 
in an effort to bring about reason in 
the North Vietnamese attitude toward 
the prisoners they hold. The effort has 
not succeeded. 

Other Americans, notably men like H. 
Ross Perot, of Texas, have tried in other 
ways to make contact with the prison- 
ers, to get mail to the prisoners and 
from them to their families. 
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The Federal Government through its 
worldwide diplomatic corps has been 
making similar strong moves to get a 
more rational arrangement concerning 
war prisoners. At the Paris talks where 
our representatives have had a long 
series of face-to-face confrontations with 
the North Vietnamese and the Vietcong 
the subject has been raised repeatedly. 

But our diplomats have not confined 
their efforts to Paris. In more informal 
discussions with Communist diplomats 
in other world capitals, our people have 
tried to bring pressure on the North 
Vietnamese to take a positive step to 
ease the situation. 

Our diplomats in Moscow have also 
been at work in this area. 

In short, every conceivable channel 
has been opened including direct dis- 
cussions, 

So far these attempts have not suc- 
ceeded. But their lack of success is not 
due to a lack of trying. 

All of us here recognize that we have 
not the same approaches to the problem 
open to us. 

Because we are elected officials of the 
U.S. Government, we cannot do what 
men like Mr. Perot have done. We also 
do not have the same access to the 
enemy’s representatives that our dip- 
lomats have in the normal course of their 
daily activities. 

But our hands are not tied. There are 
things we can do, and there are doors 
which we can help to open. 

Each of us has contact from time to 
time with citizens of other countries. In 
these conversations I suggest that we 
bring up the subject and help mold world 
opinion. 

* Each of us from time to time has con- 
tact with foreign journalists. In these 
contacts the idea of building a powerful 
world opinion in support of the Ameri- 
can prisoners of war can be put forward. 

Businessmen in our home States fre- 
quently have contact with their counter- 
parts abroad. We can suggest to these 
people that they take part in this opin- 
ion-making process. 

It is obvious that the Communists of 
North Vietnam care not one whit what 
the American people or the American 
Government think about them and what 
they are doing. However, they must have 
concern for their image held by the rest 
of the world, particularly by the so-called 
unalined nations of the world from which 
they have in the past drawn consider- 
able support. 

It is possible for us, as Senators, and 
as citizens, to help foster in the minds of 
that unalined populace the true picture 
of the situation in the prisoner of war 
camps. 

I grant, Mr. President, that this is not 
a dramatic move. It is not a glamorous 
activity. It does not attract the attention 
that private citizens who do spectacular 
things attract. But it is nonetheless a 
helpful activity on our part. 

And in a situation as extraordinarily 
delicate as this one, every ounce of weight 
placed on the scales tends to tip the bal- 
ance in our favor. Eventually, I am con- 
vinced, world opinion can make the 
difference. 
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RAILROAD RETIREMENT BENEFITS 
SHOULD BE PROMPTLY INCREASED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on April 7 of this year, the House 
of Representatives passed H.R. 15733, 
which would amend the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 by providing for a tem- 
porary increase in railroad retirement 
monthly benefits of 15 percent for a pe- 
riod of 24 years ending June 30, 1972. 
The bill, which would be retroactive to 
January 1, 1970, is currently pending be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and I strongly endorse 
a benefit increase. The need for this leg- 
islation is very evident. Our retired rail- 
road employees need an increase in their 
annuities to keep pace with the sky- 
rocketing cost of living. 

In the past, increases in railroad an- 
nuities have closely followed increases in 
social security benefits. But last year, so- 
cial security benefits were increased by 
15 percent, without any parallel increase 
in railroad retirement benefits. 

Last month some 26 million Americans 
began receiving their regular social se- 
curity checks which included this 15-per- 
cent increase, and in addition, they re- 
ceived a second check with the retroac- 

ive increase for the months of January 

and February. Retired railroad employ- 
ees received no such increases, and this 
is unfair to them. 

H.R. 15733 furthcr provides that the 
Railroad Retirement Board make an over 
all study of the retirement system with 
recommendations to be made to Congress 
for restructuring the entire program. As 
the number of railroad employees con- 
tinues to decrease, and the number of 
beneficiaries continues to increase, a new 
approach is needed, so that adequate 
benefits supported by a sound policy of 
investment can be continued for the 
benefit of present and future retirees. 
There are at present 114 beneficiaries for 
every working employee in the railroad 
industry today, and this ratio is certain 
to increase in the years to come. 

Mr. President, the bill will begin to cor- 
rect the present inequities which now 
exist between the two retirement sys- 
tems. By providing for an increase of 15 
percent in benefits, railroad employees 
and their survivors will again receive the 
appropriate benefits when compared to 
their counterparts in the social security 
system. By providing for a major study, 
a realistic approach to meet the in- 
creased needs of present and future re- 
tirees may be found. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out 
that in fiscal year 1969, an estimated 22,- 
200 West Virginians received more than 
$28.5 million in various benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act. I urge that 
the Senate promptly consider this most 
needed legislation. 


NATIONAL SECURITY: ISRAEL 
VERSUS VIETNAM 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I re- 
cently signed a letter, along with 70 
other Senators, supporting the sale of 
jets to Israel. I did so because I believe it 
is important that the United States pur- 
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sue its interests throughout the world, 
when its interests are clear and apparent. 
As former Under Secretary of State 
George Ball stated recently before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Russian activity in Egypt: 


For the United States, the implications of 
these possible developments are immensely 
serious; because apart from the sentimental 
ties of the United States to Israel or the 
support and encouragement we have given 
the Israel people—and these cannot be disre- 
garded—the prospect of the possible destruc- 
tion of Israel with Soviet assistance is not 
one that we could in our national interest, 
accept. Such a disaster would turn the whole 
southern littoral of the Mediterranean into a 
Soviet sphere of influence; it would shift the 
balance of power catastrophically against the 
West. 


Some constituents have asked why I 
support the sale of jets to Israel, but op- 
pose continued American involvement in 
Southeast Asia. The reason is that I do 
not believe the war in Southeast Asia ad- 
vances the national security of the 
United States; indeed, it detracts from it 
in other parts of the world. 

I believe that the United States does 
have certain interests, and where they 
can reasonably be pursued, they should 
be. I believe the United States has an in- 
terest in the Middle East. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the letter to the Secretary of State 
regarding the sale of jets to Israel be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

May 26, 1970. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: We feel compelled to 
express our sense of urgency respecting the 
deteriorating situation in the Middle East. 
The decision by the Soviet Union to under- 
take a direct military role in the Arab-Israel 
conflict by flying combat planes over Egypt 
represents, in our judgment, a significant 
change and a challenge to American strategic 
interests and a growing threat to world peace. 
Recent Soviet moves have encouraged Arab 
belligerence, and are creating a growing mili- 
tary imbalance in favor of the Arab states. 

Your decision in March to hold in abeyance 
the sale of additional jet combat aircraft to 
Israel under the then prevailing conditions 
has failed to induce the Soviet Union to 
exercise reciprocal restraint with respect to 
the arming of the UAR and the other Arab 
States. In addition, the Soviet Union has 
taken the unprecedented step of overtly in- 
volving an increasing number of its own 
military personnel in a state far from its own 
borders. 

We believe, Mr. Secretary, that the United 
States should now announce its intention to 
provide Israel with the aircraft so urgently 
needed for its defense. Such action will serve 
as a Significant element of a credible response 
to the reckless Soviet escalation of the Mid- 
east conflict. We feel that the strengthening 
of Israel's military posture at this time is the 
best guarantee against the outbreak of major 
hostilities. 

We also suggest prompt consultations with 
our NATO allies because of the dangers posed 
to their own security and economies by the 
Soviet build-up in the Middle East. We urge 
the United States to redouble its efforts to 
reestablish the cease fire as a preliminary 
Step to eventual peace negotiations. 

We would be grateful for an early opportu- 
nity to meet with you at your convenience, so 
that we may have a full exchange of views 
on all aspects of the issue which we believe 
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is warranted by the critical situation that 
has now developed. 
Sincerely, 

Kennedy, McGee, Ribicoff, Symington, 
Talmadge, Young of Ohio, Allen, Bayh, 
Bible, Burdick, Byrd of Virginia, Can- 
non, Church, Cranston, Dodd. 

Eagleton, Gravel, Harris, Hart, Hartke, 
Holland, Hollings, Hughes, Inouye, 
Jackson, Magnuson, McGovern, Mc- 
Intyre, Metcalf, Mondale. 

Montoya, Moss, Muskie, Nelson, Pastore, 
Pell, Proxmire, Randolph, Spong, 
Tydings, Williams of New Jersey, 
Sparkman, Jordan of North Carolina, 
Yarborough, Stennis, Democrats. 

Scott, Javits, Brooke, Dole, Gurney, 
Prouty, Schweiker, Packwood, Murphy, 
Goodell, Percy, Smith of Illinois, Boggs, 
Thurmond, Saxbe. 

Tower, Goldwater, Mathias, Cooke, Ben- 
nett, Case, Hruska, Baker, Fannin, 
Stevens, Miller, Curtis, Fong, Repub- 
licans. 


SENATOR SAM J. ERVIN, OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, as a Na- 
tion and as individuals we cannot afford 
to lose sight of the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which America has been built. 
Often, in the course of our daily business, 
we encounter proposals or policies which 
seem to raise issues of basic rights or 
challenge the letter or spirit of our free- 
doms. When the matter at hand is small 
or attractively expedient, it can be 
tempting to brush such questions aside, 
or to give them little attention or em- 
phasis. 

One Senator who does not yield to such 
temptations is the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Carolina, Hon. Sam 
J. Ervin. Throughout his long service, 
Senator Ervin has been a consistent de- 
fender of the Constitution and a stern 
watchdog for the Bill of Rights. He is 
justly renowned as a brilliant lawyer, an 
articulate, persuasive advocate, and a 
formidable adversary. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, Senator Ervin has 
been the author of many intelligent, 
progressive bills, including the Bail Re- 
form Act of 1966 and S. 782, the bill 
which I was proud to cosponsor to pro- 
tect Federal employees’ right to privacy. 

In a column published in the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star of May 31, Mr. James 
J. Kilpatrick applauded Senator Ervin 
for his efforts in analyzing the question 
of preventive detention, one of the im- 
portant criminal-law problems now be- 
fore the Senate. Mr. Kilpatrick summa- 
rizes one of Senator Enrvin’s recent 
speeches on the subject, a speech which 
is called “as brilliant as any senatorial 
statement to come along in months.” Re- 
viewing the Senator’s arguments against 
preventive detention, Mr. Kilpatrick 
concludes: 

The answer to the dangerous criminal, he 
is convinced, lies in speedy trials, and he 
argues persuasively that preventive deten- 
tion hearings could only add to the delays 
that now occur. 


Mr. President, Mr. Kilpatrick’s column 
deserves wide attention and close read- 


ing, both for its review of this particu- 
lar issue and for its timely accolade to 
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the senior Senator from North Carolina. 
I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator SAM ERVIN, FOUNDING FATHER 

(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Another statement turned up in the mail 
the other day from Sen. Sam J. Ervin Jr., of 
North Carolina. For some time now, the Sen- 
ator has been out in front of those who op- 
pose the concept of “preventive detention” 
as an anti-crime weapon. Here he marshalled 
his arguments in a single speech as brilliant 
as any senatorial statement to come along in 
months, He has earned a band of laurels. 

Senator Sam, I am minded to say, is per- 
haps the best we have on the Hill just now. 
There are Senators with greater expertise in 
particular flelds—Stennis on defense, Pell on 
railroads, Russell on parliamentary law—and 
there are some walking encyclopedias in the 
House: Mills on taxation, Patman on foun- 
dations. But in his keen understanding of 
the meaning of a free society, Ervin of North 
Carolina stands alone. 

The Senator's philosophy is cast in that 
fine 18th century mold that produced a 
Burke in England, a Jefferson here. If he 
had lived in their time, he would have 
ranked without question among the Found- 
ing Fathers. Ervin understands, just as they 
did, that the essence of wise civil government 
is constantly to keep in balance the powers 
of the state and the rights of free men. In 
any doubtful issue, the balance must be 
tipped toward freedom. 

That is what Ervin is saying here. He is 
as concerned as any man in public life with 
the crime that plagues society today. Ervin 
knows crime at first hand: He was for 14 
years a judge, serving on both trial and ap- 
pellate courts. There is nothing soft in his 
view of the criminal who kills or rapes or 
burns. 

But Ervin is above all else a man of the 
Constitution. The scheme of preventive de- 
tention, embodied in Senate Bill 2600, would 
permit trial judges to refuse bail to certain 
arrested defendants on a judge’s finding that 
such defendants, if released, would be a 
danger to the community. At a preliminary 
detention hearing, the judge would have to 
find a “substantial probability” of the de- 
fendant’s guilt. In this event, the defendant 
could be imprisoned for at least 60 days 
pending trial. 

To the Justice Department, which has 
sponsored the bill, the measure seems a 
prudent device for protecting the law-abid- 
ing citizen from violent criminals. Preventive 
detention would be sought in a limited num- 
ber of cases only. Defendants so held would 
be separated “to the extent practical” from 
convicted prisoners. The streets would be 
somewhat safer by night. 

Ervin’s statement of May 20 demolishes 
these arguments one by one. By the Depart- 
ment’s own statistics, he notes, only five per- 
cent of those arrested for dangerous crimes 
commit new dangerous crimes while out on 
bail. The effect of preventive detention would 
be “to authorize the imprisonment and pun- 
ishment of persons for crimes which they 
have not yet committed and may never 
commit.” 

“If America is to remain a free society,” 
says Ervin, “it will have to take certain risks. 
One is the risk that a person admitted to 
bail may flee before trial. Another is the 
risk that a person admitted to bail may 
commit crime while free on bail.” 

It is better in Ervin’s view to take such 
risks than to compromise great principles of 
our law: The principle that a defendant is 
presumed innocent until proved guilty, the 
principle that a man shall not be put twice 
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in jeopardy for the same offense, the prin- 
ciple that reasonable bail must be permitted 
except for capital crimes. The answer to the 
dangerous criminal, he is convinced, lies in 
speedy trials, and he argues persuasively that 
preventive detention hearings could only add 
to the delays that now occur. 

Senator Sam's powerful cannonade is 
bound to have effect. 

In the long history of man’s struggle for 
due process of law, Ervin’s effort may be no 
more than a skirmish, the merest footnote, 
But this is how that war is fought, in small 
engagements on the outer borders of free- 
dom. At 73, the senator is fighting as boldly 
as he fought in France as a youth of 21; and 
he will yet earn from us all a palm for his 
Silver Star. 


WATTS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
decade just ended, one of the most tur- 
bulent in American history, was one in 
which national self-criticism became a 
dominant life-style. All of us recognize 
and are perplexed by the difficulties and 
divisions which have issued from the 
often strident criticism of the 1960's. 

Yet I think it is interesting to note that 
even out of one of the earliest and most 
shocking of the urban explosions of the 
last few years—that which occurred in 
the Watts ghetto of Los Angeles in 1965— 
forward strides are still being made. 

The Watts Manufacturing Co., created 
in the aftermath of the Watts riots, has 
become in recent years an outstanding 
example of ghetto enterprise. The pur- 
chase of the company by the Chase Man- 
hattan Capital Corp., the small-business 
subsidiary of the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
further distinguishes the record of the 
Watts Manufacturing Co. The Chase 
Manhattan Capital Corp. has assured 
that 80 percent of the company’s stock 
will be sold to the minority group em- 
ployees of the company within the next 
7 years. Thus, the Watts Manufacturing 
Co. will soon become the Nation’s largest 
enterprise owned, managed and staffed 
by minority group members. 

I commend the Chase Manhattan Bank 
for its foresight and for its continuing 
private sector leadership in the social 
action field. I ask unanimous consent 
that an article describing this program, 
written by Mr. Robert Wright, and pub- 
lished in the New York Times of May 8, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMPLOYMENT AND MINORITIES: Starr To OWN 
Watts COMPANY UNDER PLAN 
(By Robert A. Wright) 

Los ANGELES, May 7.—The ownership of 
the Watts Manufacturing Company, which is 
managed and manned by minority-group 
employes, will be transferred to them under 
a plan announced today. 

The first step will be the purchase of the 
company by the Chase Manhattan Capital 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the bank, from 
the Aerojet General Corporation. Chase will 
place 80 per cent of the stock into a trust 
fund for purchase by the employes of Watts 
over the next seven years. 

The plan would make the company, which 
was founded by Aerojet in the wake of the 
Watts riots of 1965, the largest manufactur- 
ing enterprise in the nation owned and 
managed by minority-group employes. 
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DESTRUCTIVE RIOT 

Contracts for the sale were signed today 
in ceremonies at the Watts Manufacturing 
plant, situated on the edge of this city’s 
Negro ghetto, the scene of one of the most 
destructive racial riots in recent years. 

Signing the contracts were Leon O. Woods, 
president of Watts; James M. Woods, chair- 
man of the company’s executive committee; 
Louis L. Allen, president of Chase Manhat- 
tan Capital, and Jack H. Vollbrecht, presi- 
dent of Aerojet, a subsidiary of the General 
Tire and Rubber Company. Also participat- 
ing in the ceremonies, which were witnessed 
by employes, were J. David Warfield, director 
of the Office of Business Development of the 
Economic Development Administration, and 
Robert J. Brown, special assistant to Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Since its founding in August, 1966, Watts 
Manufacturing has received $1.8-million in 
capital and many hours of management as- 
sistance from Aerojet. Watts, which makes 
postal equipment, canvas and metal prod- 
ucts, packaging materials and housewares, 
employs more than 200 persons, about 85 per 
cent of them black and 10 per cent Mexican- 
American. 

Sales last year reached $3.9-million, with 
70 per cent Government volume and 30 per 
cent commercial orders. 

A LEVEL OF MATURITY 

In a joint statement, Mr. Allen and Mr. 
Volibrecht noted that Watts Manufacturing 
was established after the riots demonstrated 
the despair of the community to provide jobs 
with the sole requirement of willingness to 
work. “We feel now,” he said, “that the 
company has reached a level of maturity 
through which .. . it can become a produc- 
tive institution in the community, turning 
out useful products, providing jobs and job 
training and serving as the significant por- 
tion of the economic base of the Watts com- 
munity.” 

Under the financial arrangements signed 
today, Chase Manhattan capital will provide 
$1.1-million, two-thirds as a 10-year loan 
and one-third as equity to be liquidated as 
the shares are sold to employes. A group of 
Watts Manufacturing managers will make 
an initial equity purchase totalling $100,000. 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States will provide a 15-year mort- 
gage of $250,000. 

Mr. Allen said the transaction was made 
possible by the cooperation of the Small 
Business Administration, which approved 
several exceptions to its guidelines. 

Last month, the company received con- 
tracts totaling $1.6-million from the Post 
Office Department and the General Services 
Administration, the largest contract awarded 
under the Government’s minority business 
procurement program. Mr. Woods said today, 
however, that the company planned to em- 
phasize diversification into commercial prod- 
ucts, including proprietary items. 

The ceremonies ended with the presenta- 
tion by Watts Manufacturing employes of a 
sculpture dedicated to Aerojet employes. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ANA- 
TOMICAL GIFT ACT BECOMES 
LAW 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, May 26, President Nixon signed 
into law, S. 2999, the District of Colum- 
bia Anatomical Gift Act. As the sponsor 
of this legislation, I am delighted by its 
swift passage by Congress. 

The purpose of S. 2999 is to provide in 
the District of Columbia a comprehen- 
sive and uniform legal environment for 
organ donation and transplantation. 
The bill is based upon a model statute, 
known as the Uniform Anatomical Gift 
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Act, which was approved by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws in July 1968. This mod- 
el statute has been approved by every 
major legal and medical association in 
the United States. 

When I introduced the District of Co- 
lumbia Anatomical Gift Act on October 
7, 1969, 38 States had already passed leg- 
islation based directly on the model act. 
Since that time, nine other States have 
also passed such legislation, including 
my own State of New York. With the 
signing of S. 2999 by the President, the 
District of Columbia becomes the 48th 
jurisdiction to have passed such a law. 

Nationwide uniformity of the laws 
governing organ donation and transplan- 
tation is vitally needed in order to fur- 
ther medical advances in this field. The 
passage of the Uniform Act in almost all 
of our States, in less than 2 years after 
its adoption by the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, is compelling evidence of its need 
and importance. 

Mr. President, it is important to note 
that S. 2999 contains a model donor card 
which can be considered a valid form of 
organ donation under the bill. This card 
can be carried by an individual, and, 
therefore, has tremendous potentialities 
for facilitating donations. 

Consider, for example, the situation of 
a person who is killed or rendered un- 
conscious in an automobile accident 
and whose next of kin does not know 
whether the accident victim has made a 
will. If that person is carrying a duly 
witnessed donor card and there is an ap- 
propriate donee able to receive a dona- 
tion in the vicinity of the accident, a 
transplant could be effected with a mini- 
mum amount of lost time. 

A number of medical organizations— 
Eye Bank Association of America, Fal- 
coner Foundation, Inc., Living Bank, 
Medic Alert, National Kidney Founda- 
tion, National Pituitary Agency, U.S. 
Naval Tissue Bank, and United Health 
Foundations, Inc.—have now launched a 
nationwide campaign to distribute this 
card. 

Mr. President, I am confident that the 
residents of the District of Columbia 
will benefit from the comprehensive legal 
framework provided by the act. At the 
same time, we have made a contribution 
toward the nationwide legal uniformity 
so needed in this field. 


A PRETENSE TO OMNISCIENCE 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I was 
intrigued by a headline in the Washing- 
ton Post this morning which said: “Post- 
war Budget To Free $17 Billion.” 

This is a considerable sum of money, 
Mr. President, and naturally I was curi- 
ous to see who in the White House had 
announced that the postwar budget 
would free $17 billion. 

I was surprised upon reading further 
down in the column to discover that the 
statement was made by the former 
Budget Director, Charles L. Schultze, 
while offering his valuable opinions to a 
congressional committee. 

It will be remembered that Mr. 
Schultze was Director of the Bureau of 
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the Budget from June 1, 1965, to Janu- 
ary 29, 1968. 

The budget deficit for 1966 was $3.796 
billion. 

The budget deficit for 1967 was $8.702 
billion. 

The budget deficit for 1968 was $25.161 
billion. 

Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the fact that former officials of the 
former administration come forth rather 
frequently to give us the benefit of their 
wisdom. 

In this case, however, I am reminded of 
the ancient saying that no more pious 
man exists on earth than a reformed 
sinner. 

I hope it will be possible to free a very 
large sum—perhaps as much as $17 bil- 
lion—when President Nixcn’s Vietnam- 
ization program is complete. 

But I suggest that ex-officials of the 
very administrations which involved U.S. 
forces in the war, and which were re- 
sponsible for those deficits, have very 
little claim to omniscience. 


CAMPUS LAWBREAKERS MUST BE 
TREATED AS SUCH 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, we were 
all saddened by the death of four young 
persons at Kent State University in 
Ohio earlier this month, I think it is fair 
to say that to a certain extent these 
deaths were avoidable and unnecessary. 
I fervently hope and pray that no such 
tragedy as this will occur in the future. 

I confess that I am shocked by the 
statements of Dr. Benjamin Spock, re- 
cently reported in the press. At the fu- 
neral of one of the people who died at 
Kent, Dr. Spock is reported to have said 
that that young man’s death was “the 
best thing” that ever happened for the 
antiwar movement in America. That 
statement is a new low even for Dr. 
Spock, who in the last few years has 
made a practice of coming out with out- 
landish and incredible statements. 

While I very much sympathize with 
the families of the students who lost 
their lives in this tragedy, I am con- 
strained to observe that it is not suf- 
ficient simply to brand the National 
Guardsmen as reckless and mark the 
file closed. 

Kent State, in the days preceding the 
tragedy, was in a riotous condition. The 
building which housed the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Unit had been burned. 
The hoses of the firemen who tried to 
put out the blaze were cut, and the fire- 
men themselves were stoned. This is 
hardly the work of a band of youthful 
idealists. Bands of roving students had 
descended on the town of Kent, breaking 
windows and committing mayhem. 

All the facts are not yet in: We do not 
know whether the troops were fired on, 
or if they were, by whom. It is not, as I 
Say, an open-and-shut case of brutality 
and irresponsibility on the part of the 
National Guard. Ohio is not a police 
state. The view that these students are 
martyrs whose deaths are attributable to 
President Nixon or Vice President 
AGNEW, is a simplistic view and a wholly 
false view. 

I suggest that were Mr. AGNEW to give 
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up public speaking for the duration of 
his term in office, the revolutionaries 
would still be with us on our campuses. 
So far as the revolutionaries are con- 
cerned, Cambodia is an excuse, a cause 
which they can rally around and exploit. 
Genuine criticism of President Nixon's 
Cambodian decision is acceptable and, to 
a degree, even understandable. But I sug- 
gest that the revolutionaries have bigger 
things in mind, and they are using the 
admittedly sincere dissent of many young 
people to further their revolutionary 
aims. In the process, they are willing and 
indeed anxious to intimidate other stu- 
dents and faculty members who disagree 
with them. They resort to intimidation, 
assaults, vandalism, and arson to pros- 
per their sinister notions of virtue. 

While I will continue to defend the 
right of students to dissent from official 
Government actions and to protest those 
actions peaceably, I must and will con- 
tinue to resist the idea that violence is 
a necessary or proper form of protest. 
Criminal conduct is criminal conduct 
whether it is committed by a student or 
anyone else. We cannot tolerate arson 
or felonious assault on policemen sim- 
ply because those depredations are com- 
mitted by students who assure us that 
they are idealists or pacifists. Criminal 
conduct must cease on the campuses. To 
stop it, we must recognize that those re- 
sponsible for criminal conduct are in fact 
criminals. 

We must make no mistake about it: 
The revolutionaries are working for vio- 
lent revolution. They are seeking to en- 
list the decent young people who are 
sincerely exercised about Vietnam and 
Cambodia. The revolutionaries are look- 
ing for violent confrontations, provoking 
them, contriving them. I suggest that the 
revolutionaries are utterly without com- 
passion and have not the slightest feel- 
ing of guilt or sorrow for the deaths 
which in no small measure are and will 
be attributable to their madness. 

It is, of course, a mistake to put all 
college students in the category of rad- 
icals; similarly, we cannot correctly 
classify them all as youthful zealots and 
idealists. Like most human institutions, 
we have good and bad. In my estimation 
the vast majority are reasonable and 
reasoning youth. In the months to come, 
we should try to separate and isolate the 
criminals and the advocates of violent 
revolution from the mass of responsible 
and thinking students. 

The New York Times for May 21 re- 
ports that rampaging students at Fresno 
State College, Fresno, Calif., firebombed 
a building housing a new $1 million com- 
puter center, causing $750,000 worth of 
damages. 

At Antioch College, in Yellow Springs, 
Colo., plateglass windows were smashed 
and other damage done after the college 
administration rejected striking students’ 
demands for a $50,000 contribution to 
the Black Panther defense fund. Each 
day we read of similar depredations, vio- 
lence, arson, and mayhem. 

In my judgment, college administra- 
tors must begin now to restore order. For 
openers, I would suggest the immediate 
expulsion of any student who engages 
in violence, arson, or unlawful physical 
occupation of any campus or portion 
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thereof. Similarly, students who disrupt 
classes, threaten, or intimidate their fel- 
low students must be disciplined. There 
is nothing new or extraordinary in this 
proposal: the power of expulsion as a 
sanction and a means of enforcing order 
is as old as university life, dating at least 
from the 12th century. 

Furthermore, criminal acts by students 
must be prosecuted as criminal acts. Ad- 
ditionally, offending students should be 
made to answer civilly for the harm 
they cause as individuals and by this I 
mean the payment of money damages. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HIGH- 
ER EDUCATION GIVES ITS VIEWS 
ON CAMPUS UNREST AND THE 
WAR IN INDOCHINA 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the American Association for Higher 
Education is an independent organiza- 
tion, of faculty members, students, ad- 
ministrators, trustees, and others con- 
cerned with matters affecting the wel- 
fare of the academic community. Re- 
cently, the board of directors of this or- 
ganization adopted a statement on cam- 
pus unrest and the war which merits the 
attention of all of us. A key sentence in 
this statement, lucidly points out the 
central cause of current campus unrest; 
it reads in part: 

The basic causes of these tragedies lie in 
the continuing war in Indochina and the lack 
of equal opportunity and full justice for 
individuals in our society. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement by the board of di- 
rectors of AAHE on the war and campus 
violence of May 19, 1970, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
AAHE ON THE WAR AND CAMPUS VIOLENCE 


The death of students at Jackson State 
College, following so closely similar violence 
at Kent State University, fills us with horror 
and revulsion and with foreboding about the 
future of colleges and universities. It is too 
late to save the lives of the young people 
who died on these campuses but it may be 
possible to prevent further tragedy and it is 
that possibility to which we speak. 

Although we recognize and deplore the 
actions of lawless and irresponsible persons 
on some of our campuses, we believe that 
the basic causes of these tragedies lie in the 
continuing war in Indo-China and the lack 
of equal opportunity and full justice for in- 
dividuals in our society. 

Until the war in Indo-China is ended and 
the nation turns its will and its resources to 
a reordering of its priorities toward eliminat- 
ing social injustices, the possibility of further 
disasters looms large, a prospect which must 
be avoided lest further destruction come both 
to the nation and to higher education. This 
Board therefore calls upon the President and 
the Congress to bring to an early end Ameri- 
can participation in the war in Southeast 
Asia and to commit the nation to pursue the 
cause of human justice and equal oppor- 
tunity. 


DR. ROBERT McCAN’S PLANS FOR 
A NEW COLLEGE IN COLUMBIA, 
MD. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, in the 
fall of 1971, it is anticipated that a 
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unique college will open in Columbia, Md. 
It will be an institution founded with 
the stated purpose of promoting peace 
and understanding in the world. 

Its opening will be the result of the 
extensive planning of Dr. Robert McCan, 
who first conceived the idea in 1963 while 
a postdoctoral student in international 
higher education at Harvard University. 

His hopes for an institution to aid in 
the promotion of peace have taken the 
shape of a college with an international 
faculty and student body. In his words, 
the school will “put considerable empha- 
sis on learning rather than on teaching” 
in that it will rely on the students’ own 
initiative to provide a maximum under- 
standing of other cultures. 

The new city of Columbia, Md., a 
planned “total environment,” has been 
specifically selected as the site for Dag 
Hammarskjöld College. This city, de- 
signed by the Rouse Co., is seen as an 
exciting place for a new college because 
of its location near Washington, D.C., as 
well as its own creative nature. 

Dr. McCan’s plans for Dag Hammarsk- 
jöld College were discussed in an inter- 
view with the Reverend Wesley Yamaka 
in a recent issue of Columbia Today, a 
publication of the Rouse Co. The U.S. In- 
formation Agency chose to reprint the 
article in its own magazine, Topic, which 
is published each month for distribution 
in Africa. 

I ask unanimous consent that the in- 
terview be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New KIND oF COLLEGE 


Following World War II, Dr. Robert McCan 
began thinking that a lot had to be done to 
promote peace and understanding in the 
world, It was not until 1963, however, that 
he decided a college would be one of the 
best ways to accomplish this. Since that 
time, the 43-year-old former Baptist min- 
ister has been working to establish Dag 
Hammarskjöld College in Columbia, Mary- 
land. In the following interview, conducted 
by the Rev. Wesley Yamaka, Dr. McCan, 
president of the innovative new college, 
answers questions about its structure and 
purpose. 

YamakA, What can we anticipate about 
the styles of academic and campus life at 
Dag Hammarskjöld College when it opens its 
doors in autumn 1971? 

McCan. There are many facets to the ques- 
tion, but basically we will be a four-year, 
co-educational, liberal arts college. Students 
from various parts of the world with many 
backgrounds will be living together on a 
campus and we will be teaching and learning 
from each other. We want to have a strong 
relationship with, and involvement in, the 
community of Columbia, Maryland. 

For example, we are projecting the possi- 
bility that, for the first month students are 
in our college, they would live with families 
in the community. During this month, his 
community family would introduce the stu- 
dent into the life of the city and then, hope- 
fully, serve as his family away from home. 
Also, we are hoping that at various times, 
students will have jobs in the community. 
We will have a strong academic program and 
a deep concern for aesthetic sensitivity and 
commitment to social purpose and social 
responsibility. 

Yamaka. How did you decide that this 
would be the style of college life you wanted 
to offer? 

McCan. This grows out of a long period of 
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study, evaluation and planning. The incep- 
tion of the idea for this college began when 
I went back to Harvard University in 1963 
for two years of post-doctoral study in in- 
ternational higher education specifically to 
pian for this college. 

Then I moved to Boston University and 
became a professor in the philosophy of 
higher education, comparative education 
and cultural foundations of education. There, 
many students prepared doctoral thesis and 
term papers and other projects on particu- 
lar aspects of the college. 

More recently, since coming to Washing- 
ton, D.C., to organize under the sponsorship 
of the Church of the Saviour (Ecumenical), 
we've had 30 to 40 professional education 
consultants contribute to developing the 
design. Some 70 to 80 persons, whom I would 
call non-professionals in other fields, have 
also contributed on a regular, intensive ba- 
sis to the planning. A large prospectus was 
developed and we sent it out to consultants 
for evaluation and suggestion. We studied 
creative colleges all over the world and se- 
lected facets of these colleges that we 
felt would fit into this design. 

YAMAKA, Why did you chose Columbia as 
the site for Dag Hammarskjold College? 

McCan. We decided that the most exciting 
and significant place for the new college 
to be near would be Washington, D.C. The 
new city of Columbia, just 25 miles from 
the capital, offered additional exciting pros- 
pects. We had the international communi- 
ty of Washington close at hand with all of 
the embassies and international associations 
and organizations. But in addition, Colum- 
bia is a new town, planned by architects 
and urban specialists in the context of “to- 
tal environment.” We could participate in 
all the creative structures of the new city, 
and we could use it as a teaching mechanism 
for our students. They would have the op- 
portunity of dealing with and being involved 
in the problems of urbanization, new pat- 
terns and ways of living. 

Yamaxa, In the past, you have spoken 
about Dag Hammarskjold College having 
more of a “learning” environment than a 
“teaching” environment. What exactly do you 
mean by that? a 

McCan., We plan to put considerable em- 
phasis on learning rather than on teach- 
ing. We're saying first that students will 
use their own initiative in the learning ex- 
perience—they will set their own goals and 
objectives regarding what they want to ac- 
complish, 

All students will be required to take 
courses in four general areas during their 
first year. The second part of their study 
will be aimed at vocational preparation, The 
final year is made up of completely inde- 
pendent study, so that during the final 
year, the student simply has a faculty ad- 
visor and tutor. He studies on his own. Then, 
it is almost completely a learning process as 
opposed to a teaching process, Higher educa- 
tion is moving in this direction rather rapid- 
ly. 

Yamaxa. Students and faculty members 
will be coming from many countries. We 
understand these countries have been se- 
lected. On what basis were they chosen, and 
would you list them? 

McCan. We have chosen countries in wide- 
ly scattered geographical areas. We are in 
the process, as a matter of fact, of re-evaluat- 
ing the criterla for the selection of the 
countries, which means we may conceivably 
also re-evaluate some of the countries them- 
selves and decide to change to others. We 
want to concentrate on a few countries in 
the beginning simply because we don’t have 
the resources to be related to every country. 
We want to study their languages, their cul- 
tures and their histories. We want to have 
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centers in these countries for our students 
to go to for study, travel and work. 

What were the criteria for selection? We 
have looked for widely scattered, representa- 
tive countries that are world leaders and have 
& great sense of influence and power. We 
want others to be in the developing parts of 
the world. We looked to countries which had 
universities that were adequate for cross- 
exchanges of various kinds. As of the mo- 
ment, the following countries are on our 
list: Colombia, Germany, Sweden, the Soviet 
Union, Yugoslavia, Nigeria, Israel, the Pan- 
Arab countries as a group, India and Japan. 
Forty percent of the students will be from 
the United States. 

Yamaxa. Tell us more about the cross- 
cultural aspect of education. 

McCan. First, a cross-cultural life will im- 
mediately derive from the fact that 60 per 
cent of the faculty and students are from 
countries outside the United States. The 
whole structure of the curriculum and the 
co-curricular activities—work, travel and 
study-abroad programs—is designed to pro- 
vide a maximum understanding of other 
cultures, Each student will be able to study 
about the problems and needs of his own 
culture and not simply that of American 
problems and needs. We expect that biased, 
ethnocentric ways of thinking will begin to 
disappear. 

Each student will concentrate on under- 
standing one culture in addition to his own. 
To do this, he will learn the language of 
that culture, live in a house on campus which 
will be designed and lived in by people from 
the other culture. There will be a Japanese 
house, for instance. A student who wants to 
concentrate in Japanese culture will live in 
this house, where Japanese students are 
hosts. He will have time there, before living 
in Japan, to absorb a great deal of the cross- 
cultural emphasis. On the other hand, there 
are specific courses designed to ground one 
in his own culture. 

Yamaka. Who are the students who will be 
attending and in what areas will they be 
studying? 

McCan. This is very much a liberal arts 
college, and we're proposing that every stu- 
dent would get a bachelor of arts degree. We 
also have two fields of vocational prepara- 
tion: one is public-private i1nanagement, 
which might be called business administra- 
tion, and the other is education. 

What kinds of students will come? Gen- 
erally, those in the upper fourth of their 
graduating classes in secondary school, but 
not necessarily. We want a cross-section and 
we will expect some students to have lower 
academic standings. 

Yamaka, How is Dag Hammarskjöld Col- 
lege going to be financed? 

McCan. We've had, do date, a very impres- 
sive core of volunteer workers—professional 
and non-professional—who have given sev- 
eral thousands of hours of time over the last 
three years in bringing the school this far at 
a minimum of financial cost. We are pro- 
jecting a capital gifts campaign which will 
operate over a two-year pcriod and for which 
we have a goal of $6.5 million. We are very 
confident that we can raise the money that 
is required. 

Yamaxka, We understand that the goal is to 
open the school in the fall of 1971. Is that 
right? 

McCan. Yes. We are proposing to open in 
September 1971 with a class of 120 first-year 
students. Each of the permanent faculty 
members will specialize in one general area 
of study—communications, social relations, 
natural sciences and the humanities. Their 
work will be supplemented by other part- 
time faculty members and by outstanding 
guest speakers who will visit and lecture. 

Yamaxka. How do you see the problem of 
student unrest, and are you planning any 
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built-in processes whereby students will ac- 
tively participate in policies affecting the 
school? 

McCan. We believe that we are planning 
a school that deals with the basic causes of 
student unrest. On the other hand, the moods 
of a volatile society may very well affect our 
campus. There will be a strong degree of stu- 
dent participation in the life of the school. 
We will have an evaluation annually in which 
the students will participate and in which 
they can have an input into the way things 
are going and how they need to be changed. 

We're deliberately building an academic 
community which will avoid the mass im- 
personal school. We believe the curriculum 
is relevant to real life and the interest of 
each of the students. They will have a large 
share of participation in policy and plan- 
ning of our life together. Community will 
be important to us and we hope to deal with 
the problems of identity which are very im- 
portant to students now as they seek to 
know who they are and what their role in 
our world is. 

There will be work experiences related to 
the world beyond the college and we'll use 
creative educational techniques which are 
wide-ranging and personalized to help meet 
the particular needs of students. I am sure 
we will make some mistakes and there will 
be some unhappy students, but we do be- 
lieve that this model which we have developed 
is extremely relevant in terms of student 
unrest, 

Yamaka, One final question. Why did you 
choose “Dag Hammarskjöld” as the name of 
your college? 

McCan. Dag Hammarskjéld’s life was based 
upon a strong emphasis on his inner being, 
his personal inner resources, his spiritual 
strength, his at-homeness with himself, and, 
of course, he had a strong sense of public 
responsibility. We want to epitomize that 
style in our college. 


GENOCIDE CONVENTION REMAINS 
AN ISSUE OF CURRENT IMPOR- 
TANCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. When the section of 
individual rights and responsibilities of 
the American Bar Association was work- 
ing last year on various aspects of the 
Genocide Convention, it addressed the 
question of whether the convention was 
any longer of significance. The section 
concluded that, indeed, it was of cur- 
rent importance. The section included in 
its report a statement pointing out that 
although the Convention grew out of the 
international reaction to the Nazi atroci- 
ties, man’s inhumanity to man did not 
cease with the cessation of World War 
II. Unfortunately, we cannot be assured 
that acts of “genocide,” even though on a 
lesser scale, will never again be com- 
mitted. 

The statement goes on to point out 
that ratifications and accessions con- 
tinue to be received in the United Na- 
tions, and lists the latest accession in 
early 1969. To bring the list of accessions 
up to date, yesterday I placed in the 
Recorp the listing of 75 nations which 
have now acceded to the Convention. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the committee, which high- 
lights the reasons for the continuing im- 
portance of the Convention, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION REMAINS AN 
ISSUE OF CURRENT IMPORTANCE 

There may be some temptation to say of 
the Genocide Convention that it is “fighting 
the last war”. It is, after all twenty years old, 
and it was stimulated by the atrocities of 
World War II. But both in political terms 
and in terms of the substance of the Con- 
vention, the issues are very current. * * * 

Ratifications and accessions keep coming 
in all the time—Nepal was the latest in Jan- 
uary of 1969. America’s friends ask, “Where 
are you?”; America’s foes say, “You see what 
we mean, * * *”1 

More important, more tragic, is the fact 
that threats and acts of genocide are in no 
sense remote. In Africa, in the Middle East, 
Southeast Asia, in the Mediterranean, and 
the Caribbean, it is clear that ethnic hatreds, 
war and hunger and depredation as weapons, 
brain-washing and torture are not of the 
past. If the excesses of World War II have not 
quite been repeated, the Genocide Conven- 
tion may have had a part to play. No one can 
say that the concerns of that treaty are not 
the concerns of today and tomorrow. 

It may well be that the Genocide Conven- 
tion has already been violated, even by those 
who have joined it. Magna Carta was vio- 
lated many times in English history; the 
American Bill of Rights was violated many 
times—indeed continues to be violated all 
too often. So are the Fourteenth Amendment 
and the Fifteenth Amendment. But none 
could gainsay their importance, and their 
overall effectiveness. 

It is too early to tell whether the Genocide 
Convention will take its place alongside the 
Magna Carta and the Bill of Rights. It is too 
late to pretend it does not matter. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 
AUTISTIC CHILDREN 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, we seem 
to live in an age when far too many peo- 
ple are prepared to rely more and more 
on others for the answer to their prob- 
lems. But Mrs. Leslie A, Grant of Somer- 
set, Montgomery County, Md., has set 
an example which merits the attention 
of each of us. 

She was faced within her own family 
with the challenge of helping two autis- 
tic teenage daughters. Instead of trans- 
fering the responsibility to someone else, 
she sought to aid her own children. Her 
efforts led to the founding of the Ameri- 
can Foundation for Autistic Children, a 
nonprofit organization dedicated to pro- 
moting research and education for chil- 
dren with infantile autism. 

Through the efforts of the foundation, 
the community of Somerset, and Mrs. 
Grant, a center for the treatment of a 
mental illness which has been called 
“the most severe and difficult to treat of 
all childhood disturbances” will soon be 
completed. 

Recently, the Sentinel, of Montgomery 
County, Md., published a story on the 
progress to date of the American Foun- 
dation for Autistic Children. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 


1In June of 1969 the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations adopted a new 
resolution which invited all states which are 
parties to the Genocide Convention to trans- 
mit information regarding implementing 
measures, and calling upon states which have 
not yet become Parties to the Genocide Con- 
vention to do so as soon as possible. U.N. 
Doc. E/Res,/1420/XLVI (June 17, 1969). 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Montgomery County (Md.) 
Sentinel, Apr. 23, 1970] 
MOTHER Faces CHALLENGE OF AUTISTIC 
CHILDREN 


“What is more challenging than trying to 
create a human being?” 

Mrs. Leslie A. Grant of Somerset, mother 
of two autistic teenage daughters, has spent 
her maternal lifetime responding to that 
challenge. A painter, musician and lover of 
beauty in all forms, she put aside these in- 
terests to harness her creativity into one 
mammoth undertaking: to make her daugh- 
ters as close to normal as possible. 

In helping Mooza, 19, and Lynda, 16, to 
learn to talk correctly and behave in a 
socially accepted way. Mrs. Grant has opened 
the door to hope for parents of similarly 
afflicted children. 

Two years ago she founded the American 
Foundation for Autistic Children, a non- 
profit organization dedicated to promoting 
research and education for children with 
infantile autism. This mysterious form of 
mental illness has been called “the most 
severe and difficult to treat of all childhood 
disturbances.” The National Association for 
Mental Health estimates that some 500,000 
children in the United States suffer from the 
syndrome which it classifies along with 
childhood schizophrenia and psychosis, 

The foundation has established a center, 
which operates in rooms donated by the 
North Chevy Chase Christian Church. Here 
youngsters are given therapeutic training, 
parents are counseled and trained, research 
is accumulated and personnel are instructed 
in working with autistic children, 

The Town of Somerset has recently made 
available to the center a house and grounds, 
strategically situated just two blocks from 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 
Before the program can become operational, 
funds are needed to complete repairs to the 
house. 

“Our greatest need,” said Mrs. Grant, “is 
a place to diagnose and service the child. 
Our hope is to establish a residential research 
clinical center patterned after the Warm 
Springs Center of the March of Dimes.” 

An additional $8000 is needed to complete 
the cost of house repair. Persons interested in 
aiding this cause should contact Ann Brewer, 
assistant director, 966-6849, 

“You must impart a sense of confidence 
to these children,” Mrs. Grant declared. “At 
the Center we never raise our voices, get 
angry or use the word ‘no’. A sense of com- 
posure plus optimistic thinking is the key to 
successful treatment.” 

But progress is so minute in working with 
autistic children that it discourages people. 
“There is always development ... but it is 
like grass growing. You just don’t see it,” she 
explained. 

The center admits children who are refused 
admission to other schools or expelled from 
private schools because of behavior problems, 

The difficulties in finding help in caring 
for her autistic children led Mrs. Grant on 
her ceaseless quest for answers to the prob- 
lem. “In the early years some pediatricians 
refused to take my children into the waiting 
room. We had to go through the back door 
after hours. Even when treating your child 
they often gave you the feeling that you were 
wasting your time. I went from pillar to 
post and worked with them at home, in the 
dark, intuitively.” 

Desperate for help and forced to face the 
problem alone, for local schools and agencies 
provided neither aid nor schooling for the 
girls, she took them to the Menninger Clinic 
and there they told her, “You are doing 
such a good job, why don’t you go home and 
set up a school?” 
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Mrs. Grant served for two years as radio 
and TV chairman of the President's Commit- 
tee on Mental Retardation. Dr. Leopold O. 
Walder, formerly of the University of Mary- 
land, now professor of psychology at Ameri- 
can University, saw her on a TV program and 
volunteered his services. For one year he 
worked with the girls and their mother, 
teaching them behavior modification. This 
comprised learning academics, socialization 
and occupations such as knitting, cooking, 
sewing and cleaning. 

Somerset House is the setting within which 
these principles of behavior modification can 
be practiced and learned so that each dis- 
turbed child may reach the full fruition of 
his capabilities. “Through these techniques,” 
said Mrs. Grant, “we hope that other less 
handicapped children will be helped as well.” 


PRESERVING THE MODEL CITIES 
PROGRAM 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, the 
successful redevelopment of our Nation’s 
cities, particularly the older ones, de- 
pends largely on the input of Federal 
funds. 

Clearly, the epidemic blight in our 
cities can only be cured with a commit- 
ment of more financial resources and 
human energies, not less. 

In fact, our cities, as never before, 
need massive help. 

For that reason, I was most gratified 
to learn that the administration has de- 
cided against siphoning funds away from 
model cities and other urban programs. 

The model cities program was con- 
ceived by the Congress in 1966 in an 
effort to improve the quality of life in 
urban areas of this country. The objec- 
tive of the program was to provide block 
grants to local governments for allevi- 
ating urban blight and upgrading urban 
neighborhoods. 

Despite my own initial reservations 
about the program, I have become con- 
vinced that model cities is working and 
has become an essential tool for upgrad- 
ing our core cities. 

Unlike other urban improvement pro- 
grams, model cities requires community 
participation in the planning and action 
phases of the program. This new in- 
gredient gives the residents of the target 
areas a “piece of the action”—an effec- 
tive voice in the development of their 
own neighborhoods, 

I believe strongly in this concept of 
decentralization. In fact, I sponsored 
in the House the Community Self-De- 
termination Act, which provided for 
new, locally controlled community de- 
velopment corporations to promote the 
self-development of low-income urban 
and rural areas. The model cities pro- 
gram utilizes the same concepts of 
decentralized government—community 
action, popular control, local leadership 
and effective community choice. 

No one can deny that the model cities 
program has met with delays in program 
planning and funding since its pas- 
sage. The delays, however, have not been 
caused by any basic flaw in the program 
concept. Rather, they have been the 
result of unrealistic program deadlines. 
They have stemmed from a lack of co- 
ordination among the Federal agencies 
which contribute resources to the pro- 
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gram and bureaucratic redtape on all 
governmental levels. 

Former Under Secretary of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Dr. Robert Wood, reported after 
some study that model cities would be 
a 6-year program—one planning year 
and 5 years of implementation. Although 
a time limit was not included in the legis- 
lation, HUD subsequently promulgated 
regulations requiring a 5-year compre- 
hensive plan. Although one planning year 
is normally sufficient for an urban re- 
newal program, it is insufficient for the 
planning of a brandnew program involv- 
ing the untried concepts of block grants 
and community participation. In New 
York City for example, the planning 
phases took between 1% to 2 years to 
complete. 

Despite these delays, the model cities 
program has served several critical func- 
tions since its inception. The program 
has succeeded in creating a new social in- 
stitution to link the neighborhood to the 
city government. For the first time, the 
local community and the local govern- 
ment cooperatively decide on a plan for 
community services and development. 

Equally important, the program has 
also provided the marginal dollars for 
services to the poor that cannot other- 
wise be provided by the city because of 
a decreasing municipal tax base. 

As my colleagues know, many com- 
munities spent considerable time formu- 
lating comprehensive planning applica- 
tions and State and local governments 
have committed considerable funds to the 
program. In New York City, for example, 
the Federal-State-local commitment for 
three model city neighborhoods totals 
$390 million, of which $90 million has al- 
ready been committed by the city 
government. : 

I expressed my grave concern to HUD 
officials about the proposed diversion of 
funds from model cities. I felt that such 
an arbitrary shift of policy would have 
undermined the efforts of many people 
on the local level to make this meaning- 
ful program work in the cities. It would 
have undermined the constructive dia- 
logue now going on between city hall and 
local communities. Furthermore, it would 
have undermined and eroded the credi- 
bility of the administration’s commit- 
ment to urban programs. 

The President and his staff are to be 
commended for their decision to pre- 
serve model cities and other urban 
programs. 


BILINGUAL EDUCATION: TEACHERS 
COLLEGE RECORD REPORTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the May issue of the Teachers College 
Record of Columbia University contains 
an impressive account of the history and 
growth of bilingual education. 

It was written by a prominent author- 
ity in the field of language and educa- 
tion. He is Francesco Cordasco, at pres- 
ent professor of education at Montclair 
State College, in Upper Montclair, N.J. 
Mr. Cordasco is also an educational con- 
sultant to the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and is author of several books in 
this field. Most recent among them are 
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“Minorities in the American City,” pub- 
lished in 1970, “School in the Social Or- 
der,” also published in 1970, “Puerto Ri- 
can Children in Mainland Schools,” pub- 
lished in 1968, and “Jacob Riis Revis- 
ited: Poverty in the Slum in Another 
Era,” published in 1968. 

Mr. Cordasco’s article is entitled: “Ed- 
ucational Enlightenment Out of Texas: 
Toward Bilingualism.” The writer is 
principally interested in the difficulties 
encountered by children of Puerto Rican 
ancestry, but his observations and em- 
phasis on the importance of bilingual- 
ism in teaching apply to every child from 
a non-English speaking home. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EDUCATIONAL ENLIGHTENMENT OUT OF TEXAS: 
TOWARD BILINGUALISM 


(By Francesco Cordasco) 


It has long been an ethnocentric illusion 
in the United States that, for a child born 
in this country, English is not a foreign 
language and virtually all instruction in the 
schools must be through the medium of 
English, Some of our states (New York in- 
cluded) have mandated this ethnocentrism 
in a plethora of statutes which expressly for- 
bid instruction in any language but English. 
Of course this is not difficult to understand. 
Despite the ideals of a democratic society in 
which the schools were to serve as a basic 
vehicle of cohesion, the schools instead be- 
came the agencies of social disaffection, cul- 
tural assault, and enforced assimilation. How 
could it have been otherwise, since the schools 
had to minister to children who brought with 
them myriad cultures and a multiplicity of 
tongues? More often than not (almost always 
in the urban immigrant citadels) the Amer- 
ican schools found their children in poverty 
and neglect. If there is a common denomi- 
nator which must be sought in the millions 
of American children who presented them- 
selves to a society's schools, it is poverty. 
And its ingredients (within the parameters 
of this poverty) were cultural differences, 
language handicaps, social alienation, and 
disaffection. In this sense, the Negro huddled 
in the urban ghettos, the Puerto Rican poor 
in search of economic opportunity on the 
mainland, and the Mexican-American poor, 
largely an urban minority, are not newcomers 
to the American schools, nor do they present 
American educators with new problems. The 
American poor, traditionally, are the ingre- 
dients out of which our social institutions 
have fashioned the sinews of greatness. 

In its efforts to “assimilate” all of its 
charges, the American school assimilated 
(and in consequence very often destroyed) 
the cultural identity of the child; it forced 
him to leave his ancestral language at the 
schoolhouse door; it developed in the child 
a haunting ambivalence of language, of cul- 
ture, of ethnicity, and of self-affirmation. It 
held up to its children mirrors in which they 
saw not themselves, but the stereotyped 
middle-class, white, English-speaking child 
who embodied the essences of what the Amer- 
ican child was (or ought) to be. For the 
minority child, the images which the school 
fashioned were cruel deceptions. In the en- 
forced acculturation there were bitterness 
and confusion; but tragically, too, there was 
the rejection of the well-springs of identity, 
and more often than not, the failure of 
achievement. The ghettoization of the Euro- 
pean immigrant is, in substance, exactly 
analogous to the ghettoization of the Negro, 
Puerto Rican ,and Mexican-American poor. 
Louis Wirth, a long time ago, called attention 
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to the vitality of the ghetto in its mainte- 
nance of the life-styles, languages, and cul- 
tures of a minority people assaulted by the 
main institutions of a dominant society. 
When the Congress discovered poverty in 
the enactment of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, and fashioned the cornucopia 
out of which the schools have plucked end- 
less “goodies,” the schools largely fashioned 
programs born out of this new federal largesse 
which refiected their continuing pursuit of 
the stereotyped middle-class, white, English- 
speaking child in whose image all of our 
children were to be cast. And so Head Start 
taught its children middle-class table man- 
ners; the Neighborhood Youth Corps took its 
social adventurers to museums and opera 
houses whenever they could be found; Up- 
ward Bound, too, became preoccupied with 
the cultural refurbishing of its charges and 
took for granted miraculous cognitive blos- 
soming; and Title I Programs of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act did 
a whole host of things which were designed to 
elevate “culturally deprived” children to 
levels of middle-class conformism, de rigueur. 


THE NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING CHILD 


Those of us who have been concerned with 
Puerto Rican children in our major cities 
have for some time struggled with what was 
actually a very old problem. If all children 
presented themselves to the American schools 
with many differences, how graphic was the 
immediate difference epitomized in the non- 
English speaking child. The history of the 
American school has not been the evangel- 
ical triumph which the New England sage 
and historian Ellwood Cubberley sketched in 
such bold relief; rather, the non-English 
speaking child (almost inevitably in a con- 
text of poverty) was the easy victim of cul- 
tural assault, and his ancestral language was 
at once a target against which the school 
mounted relentless resources. 

Against this tragic background and 
quixotic effort, largely unnoticed, has been 
a “sleeper” amendment to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act which in es- 
sence would propose that we wash away the 
haunting ghosts of ethnocentrism and cul- 
tural affection, and turn to the meaning- 
ful cultivation of individual differences 
which better reflect the pluralistic base out 
of which the children of an open society 
truly come. 


THE SLEEPER AMENDMENT 


The history of this “sleeper” amendment 
is a good illustration of what Kenneth Clark 
has characterized as “the dilemmas of power.” 
Where would one have sought the power in 
the Congress to recognize the particular 
needs of Puerto Rican children, if previous 
Congresses had chosen largely to ignore those 
millions of children who were non-English 
speaking who had passed through the portals 
of the school? The tactic here was obviously 
to relate the Puerto Rican child to the needs 
of another group long indigenous in our 
society but equally long disenfranchised, and 
for whom English was not the native lan- 
guage. In the five state area of the South- 
west (Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona 
and California) there are at least 1.75 million 
school children with Spanish surnames, 
whose linguistic, cultural and psychological 
handicaps cause them to experience, in gen- 
eral, academic failure in our schools, or at 
best limit them to only mediocre success. 
The Mexican-American child classically 
demonstrated that an almost inevitable con- 
comitant of poverty was low educational 
achievement. Thus, it was out of unlikely 
Texas that an extraordinary amendment to 
the ESEA was proposed: an unlikely prove- 
nance, since one would have expected that 
the provisions of this liberal and enlightened 
amendment would have been born in the 
great egalitarian citadels of the North. 

On January 17, 1967 Ralph Yarborough 
(D.-Texas) introduced in the Senate of the 
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United States S. 428, which proposed “To 
amend the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 in order to provide assistance 
to local educational agencies in establishing 
bilingual American education programs and 
to provide certain other assistance to promote 
such programs.” At long last the Congress 
had before it legislation which would legiti- 
matize the cultivation of individual differ- 
ences in our schools. Understandably, Senator 
Yarborough was concerned with the problems 
of his Mexican-American constituents, but 
his bill explicitly noted that: “For the pur- 
pose of this Title, Spanish-speaking ele- 
mentary and secondary students means ele- 
mentary and secondary school students born 
in, or one or both of whose parents were born 
in, Mexico or Puerto Rico, and, in states for 
which such information is available, other 
students with Spanish surnames.” The very 
proposal of the bill was tantamount to the 
recognition that Mexican-American children 
had been neglected by American schools. But 
Senator Yarborough’s legislation went far 
beyond this elemental recognition. It pro- 
posed (1) bilingual educational programs; 
(2) the teaching of Spanish as the native 
language; (3) the teaching of English as a 
second language; (4) programs designed to 
impart to Spanish-speaking students a 
knowledge of and pride in their ancestral 
culture and language; (5) efforts to attract 
and retain as teachers promising individuals 
of Mexican or Puerto Rican descent; and (6) 
efforts to establish closer cooperation between 
the school and the home. What extraordinary 
proposals! Those millions of children who 
had been denied what a mature society was 
now proposing might well have served as a 
Greek chorus intoning social amens. 

As was to be expected, Senator Yarbor- 
ough’s bill (which had as co-sponsors both 
Mr. Javits and Mr. Kennedy of New York) 
created a flurry of activity in the House 
(though largely unnoticed outside the Con- 
gress) and a veritable spate of companion 
House bills were proposed, chief amongst 
which was H.R. 9840 mounted by James H. 
Scheuer (D.-New York). Congressman 
Scheuer would have everything that Senator 
Yarborough had proposed, but he chose not 
to accept the Yarborough bill's limitation of 
its provisions to Spanish-speaking students. 
For Congressman Scheuer the school would 
respond in much the fashion that Yar- 
borough proposed, no matter what the stu- 
dent's native language might be, and Con- 
gressman Scheuer simply chose to increase 
five-fold the allocations which Senator Yar- 
borough had proposed ($25,000,000 as against 
$5,000,000 for fiscal 1967-68), and further to 
allow participation by full-time nonpublic 
school students (children in parish schools). 


TOWARDS BILINGUALISM 


There are of course some objections which 
have been raised against the legislation. 
Some linguists have objected to the pegging 
of the bill to the poverty context, and have 
been adamant in proposing that the bill be 
unrestricted in its provisions and allow the 
cultivation of a vast bilingual resource. But 
this is truly another problem. What the 
legislation has really proposed (no matter 
how awkwardly, and with full cognizance 
of all the programming intricacies which will 
have to be worked out) is that the social 
institution which is the school and which 
serves the children of an open society must 
build on the cultural strengths which the 
child brings to the classroom: to cultivate 
in this child ancestral pride; to reinforce 
(not destroy) the language he natively 
speaks; to cultivate his inherent strengths; 
and to give this child the sense of personal 
identification so essential to his social matu- 
ration. We can only lament the lost oppor- 
tunities of other eras. The legislation pro- 
poses that there is no excuse for failure at 
this juncture in our society. Senator Yar- 
borough’s “sleeper” legislation will have 
thrust greatness upon him, and Texas will 
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have become in educational history as il- 
lustrious as Massachusetts. In August, 1967 
his Senate Bill 428 was unanimously reported 
out of the Senate Sub-Committee on Educa- 
tion, and in the closing sessions of the 90th 
Congress became law. In the long interim 
which followed, a reluctant Congress finally 
authorized $7.5 million for fiscal 1969. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Robert H. Finch said on February 12, 
1969, that he considered prompt, massive 
upgrading of bilingual education one of the 
major imperatives confronting HEW. He an- 
nounced at the same time that he was es- 
tablishing a new post, Special Assistant to 
the Commissioner of Education for Bilingual 
Education, as a first step in meeting this 
challenge. Proposals requesting some $47 
million were received prior to the December 
20, 1968, deadline from local agencies in 
40 states, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. Following review of the pro- 
posals by a panel of outside experts, selected 
applicants were asked by the Office of Edu- 
cation to submit formal proposals by May 5, 
1969, for final evaluation. From a $7.5 million 
budget for the program for fiscal 1969, direct 
grants are to be made to those agencies that 
propose programs and activities which pre- 
sent innovative solutions to bilingual educa- 
tional problems. Projects must focus on 
schools that have a high concentration of 
children of limited English-speaking ability 
and who come from families earning less than 
$3,000 per year. Emphasis may be on planning 
and developing research projects; conducting 
pilot projects to test the effectiveness of 
plans; developing special instructional ma- 
terlals; and providing training for teachers, 
teacher aides, and counselors. Bilingual edu- 
cational activities may be designed to impart 
to students a knowledge of the history and 
culture related to their languages; establish 
closer cooperation between the school and 
the home; and provide preschool and adult 
educational programs related to bilingual 
education. 

Seventy-seven public school agencies in 27 
states have been invited by the U.S. Office of 
Education to prepare formal proposals for 
grants under the authority of the $7.5 mil- 
lion Bilingual Education Program, Title VII 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, as amended. These education agencies 
were selected from 312 which submitted pre- 
liminary proposals to the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation by the December 20, 1968 deadline. 
Approved projects will be operating during 
the 1969-70 school year. 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY THE 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I re- 
cently had the opportunity to read the 
commencement address delivered at Mc- 
Pherson College, McPherson, Kans., on 
May 24, 1970, by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, Elmer B. Staats. It is an excellent 
statement. It deserves the attention of 
Senators. 

Addressing the graduation seniors, Mr. 
Staats makes a very fundamental point: 

The question is not where do you go from 
here—this day, from this campus—but where 
do we all go—as a people and as a nation. 


This is a simple, but at the same time 
a profound observation. Youth too often 
think they must create a world which 
is somehow separate from their elders. 
Adults too often think of youth as being 
concerned with problems which are 
somehow unrelated to their own. We are 
all in the same boat, so to speak. We are 
all confronted with the most important 
and fundamental question: Can we, in- 
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deed, as Mr. Staats inquires, “govern our- 
selves—rationally, efficiently, and effec- 
tively”? This question is being tested as 
never before. 

Mr. Staats’ observations on the nature 
of this challenge and what we may do 
to meet it are appropriate and penetrat- 
ing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress, entitled “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE Do We Go From HERE? 


I appreciate the invitation to be here this 
afternoon, but I must confess to a slight 
element of surprise. I suppose I would haye 
to be categorized these days as a member 
of the Establishment, coming as I do from 
Washington; being the head of an agency; 
being a member of the Board of Trustees; 
and, most important, being past the half- 
century mark, age-wise. 

McPherson College is fortunate in having 
as its President a progressive, dedicated, and 
energetic leader. Come to think of it, any 
college is pretty lucky to have a president 
these days! 

It’s “in’—or should I say “Mod"—these 
days to criticize the college president if not 
actually to physically oust him from his of- 
fice. That happened at the American Uni- 
versity in Washington recently. Dr. Wesley 
Posvar, Chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, remarked on this point, saying that 
it is easy for any college president to be 
criticized by the far left or the far right, for 
that matter. “If he is particularly adroit,” 
Dr. Posvar added, “he can even manage to 
be criticized by both of them—simul- 
taneously.” 

There may of course be no such thing as 
a typical college or a typical college presi- 
dent. But, if college presidents are restless 
these days, it is because they have a variety 
of publics and constituencies, nearly all of 
whom are restless: disturbed students, 
alarmed faculty, inquiring trustees, con- 
cerned alumni, annoyed parents, critical poli- 
ticians, scolding news media, and a wor- 
ried public which wonders—to put it mild- 
ly—what is going on out there on the Ameri- 
can campus. 

I suppose this is why one college presi- 
dent's wife recently stated: “The only peo- 
ple who should be university presidents are 
the friendless, the orphaned, and bachelors.” 

The traditional commencement address 
designed to inspire, to congratulate, and 
to bid bon voyage has no place in this 
year—the beginning of what may be the 
most fateful decade in our Nation’s history. 
President Kennedy once remarked that this 
generation—your generation—has within its 
power to be the best generation of all time 
or it can be the last generation. He was, of 
course, referring to the tools we have to 
create a great society if we will but find the 
way to use them. 

These are puzzling, difficult, and sobering 
days for all of us. They seem to defy ex- 
planation, description, or rational analysis. 
Each day we are confronted with new evi- 
dence—carried in the press, on the radio 
and television, and even in the theater and 
arts—that not all is well, to put it mildly. 
Protests, riots, growth of crime and drug 
addiction, and the thwarting of mores of 
society have become familiar and almost 
standard daily news items, providing a sub- 
ject of endless debate among commenta- 
tors, psychologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, 
and commencement speakers, end on end. 

It would be simple if we could explain all 
of this because of our frustration with the 
war in Vietnam. Vietnam is certainly a ma- 
jor factor, but similar unrest among younger 
people has extended to Japan, Mexico, Can- 
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ada, Europe, and elsewhere—countries which 
are only remotely if at all involved with 
Vietnam. 

Some would say that the explanation 
lies with concern over a possible nuclear 
confrontation, a threat made more real be- 
cause of the proposed deployment of the 
antiballistic missile. Yet, why should youth 
feel that it has a monopoly on this con- 
cern? Youth is joined in this audible con- 
cern by an estimated half of the United 
States Senate, led by men in their 60’s— 
Fulbright of Arkansas, Gore of Tennessee, 
Symington of Missouri, and Cooper of Ken- 
tucky. And what about the President and 
faculty of McPherson College? And what 
about your parents? And what about the 
deep concern of the vast majority of the 
American people? 

You on the college campus of today are 
of a different time and a different world. 
You were born and are being reared in the 
atomic age where science can be our salva- 
tion or our destruction. We are all in this 
highly complicated and technical age to- 
gether. Your speaker is in it with you. Your 
parents and your friends are in it with you. 
Here we all are, together. 

The question is not where do you go from 
here—this day, from this campus—but where 
do we all go—as a people and as a nation? 

The ubiquitous atom knows no such thing 
as a generation gap. This point was well 
illustrated by the late Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy in his memoir of the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis called “Thirteen Days.” He recalls 
that when President Kennedy called to- 
gether a group of advisors at the start of 
that crisis, General Shoup, then Command- 
ant of the Marine Corps, said: “You are in 
a pretty bad fix, Mr. President.” President 
Kennedy—who was then 45 years old—re- 
sponded to the older man: “You are in it 
with me.” 

Perhaps some would blame today’s wide 
unrest on the role of the news media—es- 
pecially television—saying that the problem 
is that two much publicity is given to a 
fringe minority which, if ignored, would 
probably grow tired of what appears to a 
majority as senseless, juvenile acts designed 
to attract attention by rebellion against au- 
thority and encouraged to continue by the 
attention given by the mass media and the 
endless pictorial parade of these antics. 

Still others would say that we are caught 
up in a generation gap and that the solution 
lies in placing students on advisory boards of 
universities, providing more opportunities for 
dialogue, and finding ways to make social 
improvement more responsive against the 
impersonality and unweildiness of big gov- 
ernment, big universities, and just plain big- 
mess, generally, which make democratic 
institutions slow to respond to change. 

There are others who would explain the 
phenomena as stemming from the influences 
arising from the revolution in communica- 
tions that has taken place since the close of 
World War II, and particularly the role of 
television. Former President James Perkins of 
Cornell, who was one of the first college presi- 
dents to experience the direct effects of un- 
rest firsthand—commented sometime ago 
that today’s student “has grown up eyeball 
to eyeball with the world through TV.” It 
is easier to focus on what is happening in 
Chicago, Berkeley, Tokyo, or Paris than what 
is going on in our own communities. It is 
easier to listen to the philosophy of Martin 
Luther King or Eugene McCarthy or Abbie 
Hoffman firsthand on television than to con- 
centrate on the writings of Socrates, Rous- 
seau, or Thomas Jefferson. And don’t mini- 
mize the influences that arise from the fact 
that we are more and more an urban society. 
This interpretation takes place when groups 
organize or come into conflict, frequently 
quite separate and apart from, and possibly 
having far more influence than, those influ- 
ences of traditional institutions of family, 
church, bosses, or teachers. 
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Some or all of these explanations may be 
in order, and I have no clear-cut answers to 
give; but answers—and action—are essential. 
All of us are involved. And so must we all be 
involved in seeking solutions. 

The experience of one group which be- 
came involved is revealing—all members un- 
der age 30—serving as assistant city manag- 
ers in northern California. Now age 30 may 
strike some of you as a pretty ancient age; 
it seemed so to me when I was in college. 
Interestingly, in a survey of 76 members of 
this group—all only 3 or 4 years off the 
campus—of the priority problems and issues 
heading their list as needing attention, what 
do you suppose was the subject selected? 
You guessed it: the difficulty in fully com- 
prehending what seems to be a change in 
the values and conditions of behavior of the 
“now” generation. 

We all know that dissent is an American 
heritage running back to our 17th and 18th 
century beginnings. At the risk of oversim- 
plification, let me mention that two of the 
most popular characteristics in American fic- 
tion, Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, 
were dissenters in their own ways—especially 
Huckleberry. Tom frequently ran away from 
his mentor, Aunt Polly. And Huckleberry had 
no use for Hannibal, Missouri, the Estab- 
lishment of his day. Huck’s enemy was civi- 
lization itself as is the case with some young 
people now. 

And, of course, it’s just possible you have 
heard of the Boston Tea Party, the Whisky 
Rebellion, and the labor riots of the 1870’s. 
Sound familiar? 

Dissent and protest have been present 
throughout history, going back to the reaches 
of time. Witness the following: 

“Our youth now love luxury. They have 
bad manners and contempt for authority. 
They show disrespect for their elders and love 
idle chatter in place of exercise. Children now 
are tyrants—not the servants of the house- 
hold. They no longer rise when elders enter 
the room. They contradict their parents, 
chatter before company, gobble up their food 
and tyrannize their teachers.” 

Yes, very familiar indeed! They are words 
attributed to Socrates about 450 B.C. 

I was born in a world that never dreamed 
of space satellites, that would have never 
thought of a flight to the moon as even a 
remote possibility. Lindbergh’s flight to Paris 
which seemed the acme of achievement took 
place when I was age 14, and only in books 
like George Orwell’s “1984” was it imagined 
that pictures might be sent through the 
ether. No one conceived of a computer in a 
more advanced stage than a hand-operated 
adding machine or a Chinese abacus, 

But you have never known a world without 
these things. In that sense you did not have 
to make radical adjustments in your accept- 
ance of things that are. They were here when 
you got here. They are normal to you. You 
are making use of them already. You will 
make much greater use of them as your 
futures unfold. And those of your generation 
in the world community will, I predict, find 
ways to live in a world of nuclear weapons 
by keeping them in storage or by rendering 
them obsolete. 

In this sense we all share the theme under- 
lying Dr. Martin Luther King’s “I have a 
dream” speech of 1964, for that was a speech 
about the future, too. We all place our hopes 
on our children and on youth. Those of us 
who have spent our lives working, whether 
in business, in Government, or in the univer- 
sities, can never stop working for a better 
future. 

So the real gap and the main thesis of my 
remarks this afternoon is not so much the 
generation gap as it is a “value” gap or an 
“institutional” gap. We have not yet found 
the counterpart to the Salk vaccine, the 
transistor, and the computer in our social 
institutions. We have learned how to trans- 
plant human hearts; we have not learned 
to transplant new social values into obsolete 
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local government and rigid 


forms of 
institutions. 

It seems to me that the key must somehow 
rest not with protest, but with participation 
through organized society—Government and 
nongovernment—if we are to have a reason- 
able chance of defining our objectives ac- 
ceptably for the diverse interests of society. 
There is a corollary, and that is a willingness 
to accept responsibility and a self-discipline 
both of individuals and of groups to work 
toward constructive solutions. Alexander 
Hamilton said in 1794 that “Government is 
that power by which individuals in society 
are kept from doing injury to each other, 
and are brought to cooperate to a common 
end.” This is equally true—especially true— 
today. 

For those who say that youth should work 
through established channels to achieve 
change, I say let’s give the 18-year-old the 
right to vote. 

And for those of us who have the right 
to vote, I say let’s use it rather than having 
candidates nominated and elected by a small 
handful of voters. 

And for those who want to get involved— 
there are places for volunteer hospital aides, 
social workers, assistants in juvenile courts, 
and literally thousands of other places where 
those with a sense of purpose can build—not 
destroy—a free society. 

In the critical days of World War II, in 
May 1944, a vast “I am an American Day” 
ceremony was held in Central Park in New 
York City. The thousands there included 
many new citizens—escapees from Nazi Ger- 
many and Communist Russia. The speaker 
was Justice Learned Hand, who served for 
40 years on the Federal Bench and who 
came to be known throughout the world for 
his defense of the principles of freedom and 
of the rights of individual citizens. 

Mr. Justice Hand’s comments on that oc- 
casion need to be reread by all people, but 
most of all by those who are engaging in the 
open dissent so prevalent today, He said in 
part: 

“What do we mean when we say that first 
of all we seek liberty? I often wonder whether 
we do not rest our hopes too much upon 
constitutions, upon laws and upon courts. 
These are false hopes; believe me, these are 
false hopes. Liberty lies in the hearts of men 
and women; when it dies there, no constitu- 
tion, no law, no court can save it; no con- 
stitution, no law, no court can even do much 
to help it. While it lies there it needs no con- 
stitution, no law, no court to save it. And 
what is this liberty which must lie in the 
hearts of men and women? It is not the 
ruthless, the unbridled will; it is not freedom 
to do as one likes. That is the denial of lib- 
erty, and leads straight to its overthrow. A 
society in which men recognize no check 
upon their freedom soon becomes a society 
where freedom is the possession of only a 
savage few, as we have learned to our 
sorrow.” 

The liberty that Mr. Justice Hand describes 
will require better management of govern- 
ments than anything the world has known 
in the past. If man can improve his circum- 
stances through technological invention, it is 
logical to believe that he can—if he wishes 
and as he wishes—improve his capabilities 
in the art of government. The famous Eng- 
lish poet and historian Samuel Coleridge 
wrote many years ago that “experience is like 
the stern lights on a ship. It illuminates only 
the past.” We must understand where we 
have been if we are to know where we plan 
to go. Someone has said that we must look 
back to see the longer view when going 
uphill. 

Many would agree that President Kennedy 
was not a great political leader and certainly 
not an experienced Government executive. 
Rather, his great contribution was that he 
symbolized and articulated a sense of dedi- 
cation and of purpose not only for the United 
States, but also for the entire world. When 
he said in his inaugural address on that cold 
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day in January 1961, “And so, my fellow 
Americans, ask not what your country can 
do for you: Ask what you can do for your 
country,” he voiced a goal for those who 
would build and not destroy. Out of this goal 
came the Peace Corps which now numbers 
more than 11,000, serving in 57 nations, 
nearly 450 of these young people, inciden- 
tally, came from the State of Kansas. Listen 
to the words of the head of a newly inde- 
pendent nation in Africa: 

“. . . When I read and hear of the grow- 
ing disenchantment in the developed nations 
over external aid and technical assistance, 
when I learn of the international resources 
which are being consumed in military con- 
frontations, I cannot help wishing that there 
were a few more people who could recognize 
the impact which fifty-two young men and 
women are capable of making in a country 
such as mine...” 

Testimonials, such as this, can be testi- 
monials for those of us here at home in our 
communities, cities, and counties. Define 
these goals we must, because the problems of 
our society can only increase as we become 
more densely populated, more urbanized, 
more industrialized; and along with these go 
a need for mass transportation and better 
communication. These, in turn, create pow- 
erful forces that tend to weaken the tradi- 
tional roles of family, church, and town hall 
as constructive disciplinary units in society. 

In 1940, not long after I completed college, 
the population of the United States was 
about 130 million people. We are now a na- 
tion of 200 million. In the year 2000 we will 
have a population of nearly 340 million. 

Accent on the positive that is a part of 
our national character will continue to create 
new products and new foods to meet the liv- 
ing requirements of some 200 to 300 million 
men, women, and children in the final dec- 
ades of the 20th century. Our economic sys- 
tem can provide not just the necessaries of 
life for so many people but also a satisfying 
degree of abundance as well. 

Yet even in the United States with the 
highest average income in the world, more 
than 20 million people are living in poverty 
under the income definition used by the 
United States Department of Labor—40 per- 
cent of whom are children under age 18. 

We must take action to limit population 
growth. The world’s population of 3.5 billion 
will double in about 30 years unless drastic 
new and additional steps are taken. About 
one third of this total is already undernour- 
ished. One gloomy writer concludes from 
that: “the human race has, maybe, thirty- 
five years left. After that people will start 
eating plankton—or people.” 

The prospect and promise for more goods 
and services, less polluted rivers, fewer high- 
school dropouts, less racial tension, less- 
crowded cities, and better health are based 
on more than the explosion of science and 
technology symbolized by the success of the 
space program. They are related also to the 
phenomena noted by Alexis de Tocqueville, 
the French political observer of the American 
scene 130 years ago. He saw in it the pattern 
he called “political diffusion” and predicted 
that in the United States the many would 
demand what in other countries was reserved 
for the few. His prediction has been validated 
in mass prosperity, universal suffrage, mass 
literacy, and mass higher education. 

Alfred North Whitehead, one of the great 
philosophers of our time, once remarked that 
science as we know it could have arisen only 
in the matrix of centuries of Christian civili- 
zation, since only a profound faith in the 
values of the natural order could have pro- 
vided the motivation for its dedicated and 
total commitment to the elucidation of that 
order. 

But I remain deeply concerned about our 
ability to govern ourselves—rationally, effi- 
ciently, and effectively. This is the more diffi- 
cult problem. It will take all the excellence 
that we can accumulate to meet the chal- 
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lenge of mass society by maintaining sound 
and solvent governments—Federal, State, and 
local—capable of using our modern tech- 
nology to meet our pressing social needs. 

As John Gardner, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Urban Coalition, said the other day 
in a speech he was not allowed to deliver be- 
fore the Illinois Constitutional Convention: 

“But there is in us as Americans something 
better than fear and anger and prejudice, 
something better than selfishness, something 
better than the lazy, comfortable inclina- 
tion to blame others. 

“There is in us, if our leaders will ask for 
it, the courage and stamina to face our prob- 
lems honestly, to admit that we ourselves are 
partly to blame for them, and to identify 
paths of constructive action. 

> J ` e . 

“It is essential that we bring about a ren- 
aissance of politics in this country. We must 
open up clogged channels. We must bring 
a vitality to political life that will attract 
good men and women. We must repair rusty 
and outworn machinery. We must renew the 
system.” 

Against this kind of background it is only 
natural that we think about the role of the 
public service and the public servant—not 
only the mayor, the governor, and the legis- 
lator, but all those in Government who hold 
particular responsibilities and have, there- 
fore, a special opportunity to deal with the 
problems which have given rise to the unrest 
in our Nation. 

Some of you undoubtedly will enter some 
branch of the public service. You may do so 
as administrators or in some technical or 
professional capacity. One of the areas of 
greatest need in the next decade will be in the 
expansion of professional and technical skills 
needed by Government. As we extend and 
improve as rapidly as possible urban renewal 
efforts, as we create new ground transporta- 
tion systems to handle the growing popula- 
tion, and as we develop our ocean resources 
for new foods—as we do all these and many 
more things on expanding scales—there will 
be continuous and rising need for trained 
professionals. 

There is a story told by Brooks Hays, the 
former Congressman from Arkansas, about 
President Lincoln, which illustrates the 
change in role of the Government employee. 
Lincoln told of the king in Africa who had a 
court minister whose main job was to fore- 
cast the weather. It was important to know 
what the weather would be when the king 
wanted to go hunting. 

One day the king wanted to go hunting, 
and the minister told him it was a good day 
to go. They got down the road a little ways 
and came across a farmer. The farmer said, 
“King, I wouldn’t advise you to go hunting 
today because it’s going to rain.” The king 
turned to the minister and said, “Is that 
right?” “No,” the minister replied, “It’s go- 
ing to be a fine day.” He got down to the 
hunting area and it started to rain. It was 
a terrible storm. 

On the way back, the king found this 
farmer and said, “Look, how did you know 
it was going to rain? My minister was so sure 
it was going to be a good day.” “Well,” the 
farmer replied, “don’t give me any credit. It 
was really my jackass who always forecasts 
the rain.” “How can he tell?” “Well, when- 
ever he’s got those ears up forward, you know 
it’s going to rain.” The king thought about 
this for a while and decided he would dismiss 
his minister and hire the jackass as his 
weather forecaster. 

Lincoln said that the moral of this story 
is that the king made a great mistake. Ever 
since that time, every jackass in the country 
has been looking for a Government job! 

Having been in the public service 30 years, 
I know how necessary it is that the Federal 
Government be served by highly trained pub- 
lic servants. I don’t want to suggest that 
Washington has or should attempt to monop- 
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olize talent. There must be able, devoted 
people at all governmental levels. 

The problems and challenges of Govern- 
ment are legion. They require the talents of 
virtually all professional fields: 

Conducting medical research at the labora- 
tories at the National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Maryland; 

Controlling jet aircraft noise at NASA’s 
Lewis Laboratory in Cleveland, Ohio; 

Supervising the development of a giant air 
transport manufactured by the Lockheed Air- 
craft Company at Marietta, Georgia; 

Supervising Peace Corps staff in a remote 
point in Africa; 

Conducting operations research for a mass 
transportation program for the corridor be- 
tween Boston and Washington; 

Reviewing research grant applications for 
the National Science Foundation; 

Developing experimental education pro- 
grams for underprivileged children; 

Providing nursing care in a veterans’ hos- 
pital in Denver; 

Teaching in an Indian school in Montana; 
or 

Serving as a Forest Ranger in Idaho. 

Each year the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, more popularly 
known as the Jaycees, makes 10 awards for 
the outstanding young men in the Federal 
Government, I was pleased that one of the 
young men In our Office received the award 
this past year for the outstanding work that 
he did in a study of the effectiveness of the 
Government’s anti-poverty programs. He is 
a graduate of Creighton University in Omaha 
and later earned a law degree. 

Another winner, Robert Jordan, aged 33, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Army, has responsibility for the administra- 
tion of civil liberties within the Army, As if 
that isn't enough, he is responsible for su- 
pervising the work of the Corps of En- 
gineers for the entire country. 

Eugene Kranz, aged 33, is the Chief of the 
Flight Control Division of the space 
program. 

Richard Deslattes is a young physicist who 
designed and constructed a device for meas- 
uring the distance between atoms and is 
one of the leaders in the field of X-ray 
spectroscopy. 

Records such as these could be listed in 
the thousands—people doing important 
work, interesting work, and—above all— 
work which they find satisfying because they 
are involved in the solution of problems, the 
acute and difficult problems which we have 
been discussing. 

All these illustrations involve the Federal 
Government, but the same challenges and 
problems exist in State government and lo- 
cal government, and a growing number of 
not-for-profit, voluntary, and industrial or- 
ganizations are concerned with programs for- 
merly reserved exclusively to Government. 

Over the next 4 years, the Federal Govern- 
ment will need 30,000 more scientists and en- 
gineers and 6,000 more specialists in health, 
technology, and education. 

Each year over the next decade, our Na- 
tion will need 200,000 new public school 
teachers to keep up with the growing popula- 
tion. 

Whether we are concerned with Federal 
Government, State government, local gov- 
ernment, or participation in nongovernmen- 
tal agencies, we must have highly trained 
people and dedicated people. 

These should be people who will work to 
improve society, not destroy it; they should 
be committed to the change of institutions 
by making them better and more responsive 
to the needs of people served by Government, 

The meaning of what I have been trying 
to say today is nowhere better expressed than 
by John Gardner whom I quoted earlier. 
Here are his words from a recent commence- 
ment address: 

“We now know beyond all doubt that na- 
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tions die from within, and they are attacked 
less often by traitors within the gate than 
by traitors within the heart—complacency, 
apathy, cynicism, intolerance, self-deception, 
and an unwillingness on the part of the in- 
dividual to lend himself to any worthy com- 
mon purpose.” 

H. G. Wells wrote in 1906 that Americans 
were addicted to “a sort of optimistic fatal- 
ism.” He was saying that Americans looked 
upon difficulties and challenges as oppor- 
tunities and not as obstacles. 

This healthy philosophy is in sharp con- 
trast to fatalistic statements heard too fre- 
quently today. One nuclear physicist recent- 
ly defined an optimist as “someone who still 
believes the future is uncertain.” 

The responsible citizen is one who is will- 
ing to admit that he does not comprehend 
the future in this dangerous era, yet he 
knows he is called upon to deal with and 
solve what he may not fully understand. We 
can join, perhaps, with Charles Dickens in 
his more balanced, although seemingly para- 
doxical, opening lines of “A Tale of Two 
Cities”: 

“It was the best of times, it was the worst 
of times, it was the age of wisdom, it was 
the age of foolishness; it was the epoch of 
belief, it was the epoch of incredulity; it was 
the season of light, it was the season of dark- 
ness; it was the spring of hope, it was the 
winter of despair.” 

Perhaps even more appropriate for you 
graduates is a quotation attributed to a 
Frenchman named de Grellet who died more 
than 100 years ago: 

“I shall pass through this world but once. 
If, therefore, there be any kindness I can 
show, or any good thing I can do, let me 
do it now; let me not defer it or neglect it, 
for I shall not pass this way again.” 

In these days of discouragement and strife 
it is worth recalling an inscription on the 
wall of a bomb shelter, deep below the Co- 
logne Cathedral in Germany, carved during 
the height of the allied bombing: 

“There is love in this world though it 
cannot be shown; 

“There is a yearning for peace if we can 
but find a way to express it; 

“God is in the world even when He is 
silent.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to remind Congress of our responsibility 
in facing and dealing with the serious 
crime problem in the District of Colum- 
bia, since Congress has chosen to retain 
virtually exclusive governmental author- 
ity within the District. 

To this end, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record a list of 
crimes committed within the District yes- 
terday as reported by the Washington 
Post. Whether the list grows longer or 
shorter depends on Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Two GEORGE WASHINGTON COEDS RAPED, 

ROBBED 

Two George Washington University coeds 
were raped and robbed at gunpoint early yes- 
terday by four men who approached them 
at their home in Northwest Washington, 
police reported. 

One of the victims, a 22 year old, told police 
the men began talking to her and a friend 
while they were sitting on the front porch 
of the house shortly after 1 a.m. yesterday. 

One of the men pulled out a gun and or- 
dered, “Take us to the bedroom,” according 
to police. The woman led them to the bed- 
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room where her 21-year-old roommate was 
in bed. 

After forcing her friend to lie face down 
on a bed and covering him with a blanket, 
each of the four men raped the 22 year old, 
police said. One of them then raped the other 
coed, they said. 

The victims told police their assailants 
looted their pocketbooks and took a hair 
dryer, a clock-radio, jewelry and other items. 

In other serious crimes reported by area 
police up to 6 p.m. yesterday: 


STOLEN 


A man’s wallet containing $180 in cash 
and a pocketbook containing $70 in cash 
and $500 in traveler’s checks were stolen 
sometime between 2 and 7 a.m. Sunday 
from a room at the Statler Hilton Hotel, 
16th and K Streets NW., which was regis- 
tered to Arthur Joseph and May Fox, of 
New York. 

A cash register and a quantity of ice 
cream were stolen between 1 p.m. Satur- 
day and 7 a.m. Sunday from Rabault Junior 
High School, Kansas and North Dakota 
Avenues NW., when the first-floor cafeteria 
was burglarized. 

A $1,150 gold chain with a ruby and 
diamond, a $400 gold bracelet, three gold 
chains each worth $150, a gold watch, an 
$800 gold pendant, a $350 diamond pin, an 
$800 diamond ring and a $1,000 diamond 
ring, with a total value of $4,970, were stolen 
from the dresser in the upstairs bedroom at 
the home of Jerome Howitz, 3008 Corland 
Pl. NW. 

Approximately $515 in cash was stolen 
sometime between 11:30 p.m. Saturday and 
5:30 a.m. Sunday from Lucia and Anthony 
Favyuzzi, of Union City, N.J., when their 
room at the Lafayette Hotel, 16th and I 
Streets NW., was burglarized. 

A television set and an adding machine 
were stolen between 1 p.m. Friday and 7:30 
am. yesterday from Langston Elementary 
School, North Capitol and P Streets NW. 

An amplifier and a tape recorder with a 
total value of $900, were stolen sometime 
between 3:15 a.m. and 10 p.m. Sunday from 
Bixby's Warehouse, 1211 Connecticut Ave. 
Nw. 

A wall safe was looted, an office ransacked 
and the metal craft shop broken into some- 
time before 6 a.m. yesterday when burglars 
entered Hine Junior High School, 7th Street 
and Pennsylvania Ave. SE. 

STABBED 

James Richardson, of Washington, was 
treated at Freedman’s Hospital for arm 
wounds he suffered during a fight with two 
young men about 11:50 a.m. Saturday in the 
400 block of Neal Place NW. Richardson was 
wounded when one of the men held him 
while the other stabbed him with a razor. 


ASSAULTED 


Anthony Love, of Washington, was ad- 
mitted unconscious to Hadley Hospital after 
he was hit in the face and head during a 
fight about 2 a.m, Sunday on Rte. 295 with 
a man who knocked him to the ground. 

James S. Watkins, of 122 Tennessee Ave. 
NE. was admitted to Rogers Memorial Hos- 
pital with facial wounds he suffered when 
he was struck in the head by two women 
wielding an unidentified object during a 
fight about 3:05 a.m. Sunday at his home. 

John Black, of Washington, was treated 
at Washington Hospital Center for injuries 
he suffered during an argument with a man 
shortly after 1 a.m. at the intersection of 
8d and H Streets NW. Black was injured 
when a man with whom he was discussing a 
traffic accident struck him in the face and 
fled west in the 300 block of H Street. 

Arthur Moore, of 1925 13th St. NW., was 
struck over the head with a pipe during 
a fight with a young man in his apartment 
shortly after 4 p.m. Sunday. 
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ROBBED 


Tuesday’s American gas station, 2501 
Nichols Ave, SE., was held up about 5:30 a.m. 
by two youths. The pair approached the 
attendant and one of them drew a handgun 
demanding, “This is a holdup. Give me the 
money.” The youths escaped with the cash. 

Clyde Cecil Cassidy, of Washington, was 
robbed about 1:20 a.m. by three teen-agers 
who yoked him at 7th and O Streets NW. 
While they held Cassidy, one of the youths 
forced him to. surrender his cash and radio, 
then they all fled on foot. 

Joseph Borzi, of Washington, was held up 
shortly after midnight Sunday as he was 
standing at 25th and R Streets SE. Seven men 
surrounded Borzi, took his pants containing 
his wallet, money, papers and keys, and 
escaped. 

A woman in the 1400 block of Kanawha 
Street, Langley Park, was robbed yesterday 
by a man who entered her apartment at 10:15 
a.m. and attempted to rape her before fleeing 
with money from the apartment, Prince 
George’s County police said. 

Raymond S. Melvin, of Bradbury Heights, 
was beaten and robbed when he tried to es- 
cape from two bandits. The men approached 
Melvin from behind as he was walking in the 
2400 block of Nichols Avenue SE and asked 
for his money. As Melvin tried to flee, the 
pair chased him and, when they caught him, 
began hitting him over the head. One of 
them drew a knife and forced Melvin to hand 
over his wallet. The pair then fled. 

Donna Lombardo, of Landover, was held up 
about 7:15 p.m. Sunday as she was waiting 
for a traffic light at 6th and H Streets NE. 
Five men approached her and three of them 
stood in front of the car, blocking her path. 
The others reached through the car window 
and forced her to surrender her pocketbook. 

Augustus Edwin Rogers, of Washington, 
was beaten and robbed by two youths who 
confronted him as he was walking west in 
the 300 block of E Street NE. One of them 
hit him across the back with a club and de- 
manded his money and watch. The pair then 
fied on foot, heading north on 4th Street. 

Lourdes Triana, of Washington, was held 
up about 6:30 p.m. Sunday by a youth 
brandishing a knife who approached her as 
she was walking in the 1100 block of 20th 
Street NW. The youth forced her to give him 
the bills she was carrying then fled into an 
alley in the 1000 block of 20th Street NW. 

Roosevelt Morgan Hubbard, of Washing- 
ton, a taxi driver for Eastern Cab Co., was 
held up by a man who hailed his cab about 
4:30 a.m. Sunday at Minnesota and Deane 
Avenues NE. After the driver took him to the 
1100 block of Neal Street NE, the passenger 
held a hard object at the back of the driver's 
head. He then removed the bills and change 
from Hubbard's pocket and the watch from 
his arm and escaped on foot. 

John M. Schlabach, of Washington, was 
held up about 1:45 a.m. Sunday in the unit 
block of 9th Street NE by two young men 
who asked him for a match and then for di- 
rections. One of the men then drew a revolver 
and said, “Wait a minute,” while two more 
men grabbed Schlabach from the rear and 
knocked him to the ground. After removing 
his wallet, the four fled on foot. 

Bill Milton Shaw, of Washington, was 
treated at Rogers Memorial Hospital for in- 
juries he suffered during a robbery shortly 
after midnight Sunday. As Shaw was remov- 
ing clothes from the rear of his car at 3d 
and A Streets NE., two men jumped him 
from behind. After hitting Shaw in the face, 
his assailants took his wallet, money, travel- 
ers’ checks and watch. 

Willie Beard, of Washington, was held up 
about 9:40 a.m. by two young men who ap- 
proached him from behind as he stepped 
off a bus at Nichols Avenue and Mellon 
Street SE. One of them pulled out a hand- 
gun and said, “Hold it right there and give 
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me all your money.” While the gunman held 
Beard at bay, the other man took the cash 
from his pockets. Both men escaped into an 
alley off of Mellon Street. 

Beatrice C. Haxton, of Washington, was 
treated at Providence Hospitals for injuries 
she suffered during a robbery about 5:15 p.m. 
on May 15. Two teen-agers approached her 
at 14th and Emerson Streets NW and tried 
to grab her pocketbook. When she resisted, 
one of them struck her over the head with an 
unidentified object. 

Vincent Penna, of New York, was held up 
shortly after 3 am. by a youth concealing a 
gun under his sweater. The youth confronted 
Penna outside a building in the 1300 block 
of 10th Street NW, forced him into the build- 
ing and led him to the second floor, where 
he was robbed of his cash and travelers’ 
checks. 

Hubbard House, 1900 M St. NW, was held 
up about 5:10 a.m. by four youths who or- 
dered ice cream from the clerk. When he 
replied that he had none, one of the youths 
asked for change for a $10 bill. As the clerk 
opened the cash drawer, the youth pulled 
out a handgun and said, “Give me the cash.” 
The employee handed him the money, then 
the four entered a car occupied by two other 
youths and drove off. 

Elizabeth Jane Connell of 240 M St. SW, 
was beaten and robbed Sunday by three boys 
who surrounded her near her home. One of 
them yoked her and knocked her to the 
ground. As a second assailant reached for her 
pocketbook, Miss Connell asked him to take 
the money but leave her wallet. Taking only 
the cash, the trio fied into the courtyard of 
a building in the 300 block of M Street. 

Rosebud Mack, of Washington, was robbed 
about 10:45 p.m. Sunday as she was walking 
home from church in the 1100 block of Clif- 
ton Street NW. Two youths stopped her and 
forced her to hand over her pocketbook and 
Bible, then fied on foot. 


BIG THICKET OF SOUTHEAST 
TEXAS INSPIRES FILMMAKERS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Big Thicket of southeast Texas is the 
subject of a movie being prepared for the 
Texas State Historical Association. Two 
young men, Jim Seymour and James 
Vowell of Seymour Associates of Austin, 
Tex., are preparing the film under grant 
from the Moody Foundation of Gal- 
veston, Tex. 

This film will be available for televi- 
sion, to schools, and nature, conserva- 
tion, travel, and civic groups. This is 
certainly a commendable project, cap- 
turing the beauty of the Big Thicket on 
film for the enjoyment of all citizens. 
Seeing a film of the area is the next best 
thing to being there. With my bill, S. 4, 
to establish a 100,000-acre Big Thicket 
National Park, the arca will be pre- 
served so that people can enjoy this 
beautiful and unique part of America 
in person. 

This film of the Big Thicket will in- 
spire even more interest in this outstand- 
ing area. The makers of the film have 
caught the enthusiasm for the Big 
Thicket. A recent article in the Beau- 
mont Enterprise describes this film 
project. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
article by Kim McMurray, published in 
the Beaumont Enterprise of May 10, 
1970. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THICKET Is APTLY NAMED PAR FILMING 
PICTURE FoR History UNIT FIND OUT 
(By Kim McMurray) 

SOMEWHERE IN THE BIG THICKET— 
Two Austin men have found out in recent 
months that the Big Thicket is very aptly 
named. 

The pair, Jim Seymour and James Vowell 
of Seymour Associates, are making a motion 
picture about the Thicket for the Texas State 
Historical Association under a grant from 
the Moody Foundation in Galveston. 

SPENT WEEK 

They have spent about a week and a half 
in recent months thrashing about in the 
wilderness filming flowers, birds, creeks and 
bayous and people and places. 

It doesn’t take anyone who accompanies 
them long to discover that film-making, 
especially of the Thicket, is a very tedious 
procedure. 

It also creates sticky situations—especially 
when Seymour has to lie on the briar-covered 
ground to get just the right angle on a jack- 
in-the-pulpit or some other uncommon 
flower. 

CAMERA, SOUND 

Hauling 75 pounds of camera and sound 
equipment into the dense woods doesn't 
make things any too easy either, but it hasn’t 
dampened their enthusiasm. 

Seymour does the filming and Vowell the 
producing. The former is president of Sey- 
mour Associates and Vowell is vice presi- 
dent. 

They have about two and one-half weeks 
of filming left, and release date for the film 
is tentatively set for Oct. 1. The movie will 
be available for television syndication, and 
to schools, nature, conservation, travel and 
civic groups. 

As an example of how tedious the filming 
is, it takes five days to put 60 minutes on 
film. That 60 minutes will be cut to about 
10 minutes in the final editing. The film will 
be 50 minutes long. 

OLD DRAWINGS 


Besides capturing the human, plant and 
animal life in today’s Thicket, an impor- 
tant part of the film will also be a montage 
of old drawings and pictures dating from 
the early days of the Thicket up through 
the 1930s and 1940s. 

The pair is very impressed with the Thick- 
et. Seymour says, “It’s an incredible place. 
It’s hard sometimes to separate the lore 
and legend from the facts, but it is clear 
that the Thicket is a kind of ecological 
anachronism—a patch of wilderness that’s 
unique in the U.S.” 

Although the film won't get embroiled 
in the park-size controversy, Seymour is in- 
clined to go along with conservationists who 
favor one large park. “One large, contiguous 
area could be kept, or restored, as a wilder- 
ness; it’s better ecology. But how big should 
the park be? Our film is not going to take 
sides on that.” 

What the film will be concerned with is 
the urgency for saving the Thicket, and 
there is little argument on that point. 


BETHESDA-CHEVY CHASE 
RESCUE SQUAD 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the Be- 
thesda-Chevy Chase Rescue Squad is 
considered one of the outstanding volun- 
teer units in the United States. Their 
story was carried in a recent issue of the 
U.S. Information Agency’s magazine, 
Topic, which is published each month 
for distribution in Africa in English, 
French, and Arabic editions. 
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Far too often, the efforts of volunteers, 
working virtually an extra workweek to 
serve others, remain unnoticed. I am 
pleased that the debt of recognition can 
be paid to this group, which represents 
thousands of similar squads throughout 
the country. 

In a story which I commend to every 
Senator, James W. Baker, of the USIA, 
follows the men on a rescue mission, 
traces the history of the Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase Rescue Squad, and describes the 
10-year career of the group’s chief, W. 
Donald Sheaffer. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE RESCUE SQUAD: VOLUNTEERS REMAIN ON 
CONSTANT CALL TO HELP THEIR FELLOWMEN 


(By James W. Baker) 


It was a hot summer night in Bethesda, 
Maryland, a suburb of Washington, D.O. 
In the second floor bunk room of the Be- 
thesda-Chevy Chase Rescue Squad bulld- 
ing on Auburn Avenue, five young men slept. 
The hands on the big clock on the wall 
showed 12:48 A.M. That’s when the call came 
into the switchboard downstairs. 

Lights in the bunk room flashed on. The 
switchboard operator’s voice boomed out 
over the intercom set: “Automobile accident 
with injuries! Southbound lane of Route 
270 at Route 495.” 

Within seconds the five young men had 
scrambled into their clothes. Racing across 
the floor of the bunk room they slid in 
swift file down the big brass pole in the 
corner of the room, plunging in rapid suc- 
cession to the emergency vehicle garage 
below. 

David Dowling, 23, who works as a drafts- 
man by day, ran to an ambulance and 
jumped in behind the steering wheel. He was 
quickly joined by Bill Eberlin, a stocky 
college student home for the summer, and 
Stanley Dameron, an off-duty sailor who 
is stationed in Washington. 

Meanwhile, John Pearson, a tall, rangy 
county policeman who does volunteer duty 
with the rescue squad on his nights off, had 
climbed into the driver’s seat of the 15-ton, 
heavy-duty squad truck. Joining him in the 
larger rescue vehicle was Leo Rosetta, a 
heavy-set young man who just three weeks 
earlier returned from Viet Nam where he 
served as a medical corpsman. 
` Rubbing the sleep from his eyes, Dowling 
touched the siren button on his ambulance, 
as the two emergency vehicles wheeled onto 
the avenue and headed at top speed north- 
ward toward the area of the accident. 

Less than five minutes later, the five rescue 
squad volunteers surveyed the grisly scene 
at the intersection of two highways. An 
automobile was overturned on a grassy em- 
bankment, balancing precariously at a 45- 
degree angle. One man, who had been thrown 
clear of the vehicle, lay on the ground 10 
feet away, his jaw, his right leg—and pos- 
sibly his skull—fractured. His breathing was 
extremely labored. 

John Pearson and Leo Rosetta, working 
silently and efficiently, inserted an airway 
in the man’s throat and began administer- 
ing oxygen. They splinted his leg, treated him 
for shock, and then gently eased the half- 
conscious victim onto a plywood backboard 
used for moving persons with fractured 
bones. 

By this time, huge floodlights on the heavy- 
duty squad truck, operated by a generator 
with power enough to light a soccer field, 
were illuminating the scene of the accident. 

An ambulance from another volunteer res- 
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cue squad in the area had arrived on the 
scene and roared off to Suburban Hospital, 
three miles away, with the first casualty. 

Meanwhile, David Dowling and his two 
aides had been busy with the second injured 
man who was pinned beneath the tilted and 
overturned car, his arm crushed beneath the 
car’s fender. In a few harrowing minutes, 
Dowling and the other two rescue squadsmen 
gentley edged the victim from under the 
auto as police and other rescuers on the 
scene lifted the teetering car, which threat- 
ened to tumble down the embankment. 

Dowling discovered immediately that the 
man’s breathing had stopped and began re- 
suscitation. This was made doubly difficult 
by the fact that this man also had a frac- 
tured jaw. The rubber resuscitation mask 
had to be applied very carefully to his face. 
Once the victim’s breathing was restored, 
Dowling noted his other injuries—broken 
right arm, broken right leg, a possible con- 
cussion—and decided it best to get him to 
the hospital without further on-the-scene 
first aid. The rescuers eased him into the 
ambulance and because there was practically 
no traffic at this time of morning, raced to 
the hospital at 90 miles an hour. 

At the hospital emergency room, the rescue 
squadsmen remained on the scene for more 
than an hour, assisting the doctors and 
nurses. It was 2:54 a.m. when the five res- 
cuers signed in back at the squad’s head- 
quarters building, hosed down their vehicles, 
drank coffee and went back to bed to catch 
about three hours’ sleep before the hot mid- 
summer sun streaked through their windows. 

“I suppose you could call this a typical 
call, although many we get are much less 
serious than this one,” says 26-year-old W. 
Donald sheaffer, chief of the Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase Rescue Squad. And Sheaffer is more 
or less typcal of the thousands of men from 
all walks of life who voluntarily serve in 
rescue squads throughout the United States. 
A plumber who says he does “a little bit of 
everything” for a local tile company, Shaf- 
fer joined the Bethesda squad in 1959, when 
he was 16, by giving a false age. (Normally 
the minimum age limit is 18.) 

“My older brother was in the rescue squad 
and I sort of grew up hearing about the 
squad,” he recalls. “There was never any 
question about my joining when I got old 
enough. I knew a lot of the boys in the 
squad. And they were short of members 
then. So I didn’t wait until I was 18. By the 
time I completed my six-month probationary 
period, they discovered I was underage. I 
guesss they figured it was too late then to 
kick me out.” 

During those six months of probation, 
Sheaffer, like all members of the Bethesda 
outfit, stood duty at least one night a week, 
going on scores of calls, both routine and 
emergency. But he did little at the scene 
other than observe the more experienced 
men and occassionally help them with some 
routine task. There were first aid and rescue 
training sessions every duty night. After six 
months, he completed his probationary pe- 
riod and was elected a private in the rescue 
squad. 

As the months rolled by, Sheaffer com- 
pleted the advanced first aid courses. As he 
developed more experience, he found himself 
involved in reudering first aid and filling 
other useful assignments when he went on 
rescue calls. By July 1962 he had qualified to 
drive a rescue vehicle and lead a team of less 
experienced men on emergency calls. It was 
then he was elected sergeant. Sheaffer found 
he was putting in more and more time at 
headquarters during his oT hours, accom- 
panying the squad members on more and 
more calls. As his proficiency and interest 
increased, he was elected to higher offices. 
Then, in 1968, he was elected chief of the 
100-man rescue squad. 
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As Chief, Sheaffer finds ne has little time 
to a: swer rescue calls. Leaving this aspect of 
the job to the younger, newer members of 
the squad, he devotes an increasing amount 
of his time—about 25 hours a week—to ad- 
ministrative matters. 

Before he was elected head of the organiza- 
tion, Sheaffer figures he roared out of the 
garage in an emergency vehicle approxi- 
mately 4,000 times, answering calls ranging 
from the routine transport of an invalid to 
a major disaster such as a plane crash. In 
between there were calls to rescue children 
from a raging river, give first aid to in- 
jured fire fighters, provide emergency treat- 
ment to auto accident victims, deliver babies 
and even rescue an occasional kitten from a 
tree. Over the years, most of the calls 
Sheaffer has responded to have merged in 
his mind, but a few experiences still stand 
out. 

His most satisfying call? 

“About seven years ago I answered a call 
to aid a man who had had a heart attack,” he 
recalls. “We got there about 11 o'clock at 
night and began administering oxygen. When 
the doctor arrived he said the man was too ill 
to be moved. Two other squadsmen and I 
stayed with the man until 7 o’clock the next 
morning, administering oxygen constantly. 
We had to send the ambulance back to head- 
quarters several times for more oxygen. After 
eight hours the doctor said the man could be 
moved safely. We took him to the hospital 
then—and we got him there alive. We all 
felt pretty good about that.” 

Not all calls are so harrowing. Sheaffer said 
he once answered the telephone at the squad 
building and heard a woman say breathless- 
ly: “Come quick! It’s my baby!” Realizing 
that a choking baby can live only a few min- 
utes without first aid, Sheaffer and two other 
squadsmen raced to the home at breakneck 
speed. There they found the elderly mother 
with her “baby,” a six-foot-two-inch, 30- 
year-old man with a nosebleed. 

The rescue squad Sheaffer heads is con- 
sidered one of the outstanding units in the 
United States. The Bethesda-Chevy Chase 
unit was formed right after World War II—in 
1945—by a handful of veterans returning 
from the military service who saw the need 
for such a service in the rapidly-growing sub- 
urbs around America’s capital. The squad 
started with two secondhand station wagons 
for ambulances and 10 volunteers. Today 
the unit has its own two-story brick head- 
quarters building, seven fully equipped am- 
bulances, two heavy-duty squad trucks, a 
mobile kitchen, a boat for river rescues, the 
loan of a helicopter and 100 volunteers. 

The squad is run with military precision. 
Ranking officers give commands that are fol- 
lowed without question. The second-floor 
squad room is spotless. Work details are post- 
ed on the bulletin board. Duty rosters are 
prepared and a crew of five to 12 men is on 
duty each night from 7 p.m. until 7 a.m. 
(During the day two paid men are on duty 
and volunteers are on call at their jobs if 
needed; the squad recently mobilized 60 men 
at 5 a.m. when a fire broke out in an office 
building next door to the rescue squad head- 
quarters. “Also,” says Sheaffer, “we have 
salesmen, students and others with irregu- 
lar hours who can take duty during the day- 
time when most people are at work.” 

Despite the fact that practically all the 
manpower is volunteer work, it still costs 
the squad about $150,000 a year to operate 
and maintain its building and fleet of vehi- 
cles. (Last year the squad answered 6,641 
calls, an average of 127 a week, or about 18 
a day, 365 days a year.) The entire budget 
of the rescue squad comes from contributions 
from residents of the community, some who 
have utilized the services of the squad, oth- 
ers who may someday, without warning, 
have to call upon them. Some donations are 
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as small as $1. Others run into the hundreds. 
Each is acknowledged. 

Why do men choose to volunteer their 
time and energy to work with the rescue 
squads? 

No doubt some are attracted by the prom- 
ise of excitement. But most, although they’re 
reluctant to discuss it, have a more deep- 
seated, sometimes personal, reason for lend- 
ing a hand to their fellowman in time of 
crisis. 

One of the volunteers, David Dowling, says: 
“One afternoon, at a practice session when 
I was playing football for Walt Whitman 
High School in the fall of 1961, I was run- 
ning out for a pass. I had my head turned, 
looking over my shoulder for the ball,” he 
said. I didn’t see the football sled (a piece 
of practice equipment) off to the side. I 
crashed into it running at full force. My face 
and head got cut up pretty badly.” 

Within a few minutes three members of 
the Bethesda-Chevy Chase Rescue Squad 
were on the scene. They gave first aid, stop- 
ped the bleeding and took him to the hos- 
pital to have his cuts sewed up. 

“After I left the hospital, I kept thinking 
about those fellows from the squad,” he 
said. 

In December he walked into the squad 
headquarters on Auburn Avenue and said 
he’d like to join the unit. Today, eight years 
later, he’s still answering the calls for help. 


RESULTS OF THE CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY OPERATION 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a summary of 
the results of the Cambodian operation 
as of 8 a.m. June 2, 1970, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


24-hour 


Total operations change 


Number 


Individual weapons 
Crew-served weapons 


Machinegun rounds. 
Rifle rounds +11, 211 
Total small arms ammunition 

(machine gun and rifle rounds)..... 10, m; 083 


+42, 121 
Grenades.. 3 +101 


Mortar rounds 
Large rocket rounds 
Smaller rocket rounds 


Rice (pounds) 
Man months.. 


Generators... 
Radios. 


adi 
Medical supplies (pounds) 
Enemy KIA 


armen oe 
2 Field adjustments. 


RUBELLA AND OTHER COMMUNICA- 
BLE DISEASE CONTROL—WALL 
STREET JOURNAL WARNS OF 
DANGER 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Wall Street Journal of May 25, 1970, 
contains an excellent article written by 
Mr. Elliott Carlson, concerning the trag- 
ic consequences of the 1964 rubella epi- 
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demic. Rubella is a common, usually 
harmless, communicable disease. How- 
ever, if contracted by a pregnant woman, 
particularly during her first trimester, 
it can produce catastrophic results. The 
fetus may be aborted, or be born with 
crippling mental or physical disorders, 
the most common disability being deaf- 
ness. 

The incidence of rubella peaks on 
roughly a 7-year cycle. This means that 
during the next year, unless action is 
taken by all concerned, we will be faced 
with a repeat of the 1964 epidemic which 
saw more than 20,000 children born with 
congenital abnormalities. In addition to 
deafness, these abnormalities include 
heart defects, blindness, and mental re- 
tardation. Approximately one-fourth of 
those pregnant women who contract the 
disease either abort the fetus or bear 
infants with these congenital anomalies. 
It goes without saying that the human 
suffering as well as the very special and 
expensive burden that these children 
place upon their families and society in 
terms of their education and rehabilita- 
tion are incalculable. 

Mr. President, in 1964 there was little 
we could do to prevent what happened. 
That unfortunate circumstance no longer 
obtains. In the intervening years a vac- 
cine has been developed which, if com- 
prehensively and systematically admin- 
istered to the prepubertal youngsters of 
this Nation, can create what the medical 
people call a “herd-immunity,” which 
will all but wipe out rubella and thereby 
prevent a repetition of 1964. However, let 
me sound a caution. Rubella, like any 
communicable disease, knows no geo- 
graphic boundaries. In a highly mobile 
society such as ours we cannot rely upon 
a hit-or-miss program. To have an ef- 
fective vaccination program in one 
State, city, or county, but not in another, 
will not suffice. In order to insure a 
coordinated, national attack on rubella, 
as well as other communicable diseases, 
special Federal assistance will be re- 
quired. 

Both Houses of Congress have rec- 
ognized this responsibility. Last Octo- 
ber, the Senate passed S. 2264, the Com- 
municable Disease Control and Vac- 
cination Assistance Amendments of 1969, 
which would enable the States and local- 
ities to conquer rubella. Additionally, it 
would enable them to continue or initiate, 
as the case may be, programs to combat 
measles, polio, diptheria, tuberculosis, 
venereal disease, tetanus, whopping 
cough, and hemolytic or RH disease. The 
Vaccination Assistance Act, under which 
many of these programs had been sup- 
ported in the past, expired in the mid- 
dle of 1968. Expectations that the States 
and localities would comprehensively and 
systematically continue those programs 
under the permissive partnership for 
health legislation has proven to be but 
a vain hope. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has reported favorably a 
bill which is essentially similar to S. 2264. 
Their bill now awaits action by the Rules 
Committee, prior to being considered by 
the full House. 
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I am hopeful that the House will act 
expeditiously and favorably on the meas- 
ure before that body. We can then 
quickly resolve any technical differences 
between the bills and thereby enable the 
appropriate public officials and health 
professionals to do their job. It is abun- 
dantly clear to me that the saying, “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” certainly applies in combating 
communicable diseases. And we in the 
Congress would be remiss if we were to 
not capitalize on this opportunity to both 
prevent disease and enhance the quality 
of life. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Carlson's article, entitled 
“Deaf Children, Born in Rubella Epi- 
demic, Taxing Special Schools,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 25, 1970] 
MEASLES AFTERMATH: DEAF CHILDREN, BORN 

IN RUBELLA EPIDEMIC, TAXING SPECIAL 

SCHOOLS; LIPREADING, SIGN LANGUAGE AD- 

VOCATES DIFFER ON BesT Way To TEACH 

YOUNGSTERS; SOME HELP FROM Tiny TIM 


(By Elliott Carlson) 


Mrs. Barbara Tommasi’s kitchen sometimes 
sounds more like a boiler factory. She often 
bangs pots and pans and slams lids just to 
see how much noise she can make. There is, 
of course, a reason. Mrs. Tommasi is trying to 
teach her deaf four-year-old daughter to rec- 
ognize a variety of sounds. 

“I sit Diana near the sink while I clang 
the pans-—anything to make her aware of 
common, ordinary noises,” says the Nashville 
mother. By teaching Diana to connect sounds 
with their objects, Mrs. Tommasi is trying 
to give Diana a learning experience that most 
deaf youngsters miss. 

Diana Tommasi is one of 16,000 youngsters 
born with hearing impairments resulting 
from their mothers’ contracting German 
measles while pregnant during the measles 
epidemic of 1963 to 1965. These children are 
now of school age, and their education, at 
home and in public and private schools, is 
posing problems. Parents are sometimes un- 
able to cope with the problems and, worse, 
even to recognize in time that their children 
have hearing problems. Public schools are 
by and large ill-equipped to deal with a deaf 
child, and private schools are finding it diffi- 
cult to handle the large numbers resulting 
from the epidemic of German measles, or 
rubella. 

Complicating the situation, the experts in 
education of the deaf are divided into two 
camps. There is a bitter controversy among 
them about the best way to teach the deaf. 
Some say the youngsters should be taught 
only to lipread; others insist the deaf should 
be taught sign language also. 


A VACCINE FOR RUBELLA 


Rubella itself is now preventable. A vaccine 
has been developed that is highly effective, 
and drives are under way in many communi- 
ties to wipe out the disease completely. Deaf- 
ness won’t be wiped out, of course—rubella 
is a big cause but not the only cause of deaf- 
ness—but the strain on the schools for the 
deaf probably will never again be what it is 
now. 

Health officials warn that there may be an- 
other epidemic of rubella next year unless 
the vaccination program is broadened. But 
even if deafness does again increase, the par- 
ents of the children will have an advantage 
that parents of the 1965 rubella babies didn’t 
have. Hospitals now routinely test the hear- 
ing of the newborn with various electronic 
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devices. If that had been done during the 
last rubella epidemic, many of today’s chil- 
dren would be far better off. 

“There are critical time periods. Unless you 
reach a deaf child when he is very young, 
you may further limit his capacity to learn 
and fit into society,” says Kay Horton, chief 
of the language department of the Bill Wil- 
kerson Hearing and Speech Center in Nash- 
ville. She and other experts say parents of 
some of the rubella babies didn’t know the 
children were deaf until they were two years 
old or older. 


RISING ENROLLMENT 


The rubella babies’ hearing impairments 
range from moderate to severe. The thou- 
sands of these children with serious prob- 
lems are now enrolled—or trying to enroll— 
in the nation’s 1,180 schools and preschool 
facilities for the deaf. In all, these schools 
enrolled about 44,000 students in 1969, up 
from 32,000 in 1964. 

At some schools, enrollment has risen 
nearly tenfold in recent years as a result of 
the rubella children. This year, for instance, 
the number of preschoolers at the San Fran- 
cisco Hearing and Speech Center soared to 
107, up from an average of 12 children be- 
fore the epidemic. The New York City School 
for the Deaf, where preschool enrollment has 
jumped to 193 from 65 in 1965, recently in- 
troduced half-day, double sessions. 

Once a child is admitted to a special school, 
he is hooked up, plugged in and turned on 
with various science fiction-like devices. The 
wealth of new electronic equipment is one of 
the few advantages that the young rubella 
children have over deaf youngsters of the 
past. They are given new hearing aids that 
can be worn in all kinds of situations—on 
the playground, for instance—and that also 
bring them a wider range of sound. Oscillo- 
Scopes enable them to watch sound grada- 
tions on TV-like screens and thus better 
control their voices, Videotapes enable them 
to watch themselves when they speak and 
thus better control their sometimes wild 
gyrations, 


DANCES AND BASKETBALL GAMES 


Typical of the schools is the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, a private, residential school 
founded 103 years ago in Massachusetts. A 
close look at Clarke reveals much about the 
problems of educating the deaf. 

Situated on a bucolic 30-acre hillside over- 
looking Northampton, Clarke tries hard to 
resemble a school for ordinary children. The 
220 children, once totally isolated, now min- 
gle freely with townspeople. Students par- 
ticipate in sports and cultivate the social 
graces. Clark’s basketball team regularly 
plays teams from local high schools (breaks 
are indicated by unusually loud buzzers and 
by flashing red lights). Older students at- 
tend dances. (They can't hear the music but 
pick up the vibrations.) 

Most of Clarke’s students are between six 
and 17 years old. They were lucky to get in— 
the school has room for only about 50% of 
the applicants—and their education is cost- 
ing $4,000 a year. (The students come from 
around the country, and their home states 
often pick up part or all of the bill; the 
school has scholarship funds that help stu- 
dents, too.) The fee is rising to $5,000 next 
fall. When the Clarke students graduate at 
age 17, it is hoped their speech will be good 
enough to let them enter normal high 
schools as freshmen, 

Clarke founded oralism—the lip-reading 
movement—for the deaf in America. School 
Officials feel strongly that lip-reading is the 
best way for deaf people to get along in the 
world. “Our job is to equip deaf youngsters 
for the hearing world. You can’t do this with 
manual techniques, which tend to isolate 
deaf persons from outside contacts,” asserts 
George T. Pratt, president of the school, (Mr. 
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Pratt is not deaf and neither are any of the 
50 teachers at the school.) 

Most schools for the deaf favor the oral 
approach, in which youngsters first learn 
to read lips and then to mimic the action 
and try to speak like normal children. But 
critics say this deprives the deaf of their 
“natural and normal” language—sign lan- 
guage. Also, critics cite a 1969 study at Chi- 
cago hospitals that blamed the heavy 
emphasis on lip-reading for poor scholastic 
achievement among the deaf. 

McCay Vernon, professor of phychology at 
Western Maryland College in Westminster, 
contends that few deaf persons can truly 
master lip-reading and speaking. Those who 
can’t, he asserts, remain “social isolates” 
all their lives because of their inability to 
communicate, He maintains that “most deaf 
youngsters drop out of school at ages 14 to 
17, functionally illiterate and unable to speak 
or use the language signs.” He says the main 
problem is that so many English sounds look 
alike that accurate lip-reading is almost 
impossible. 

LEARNING TO SPEAK 


Most critics favor combining all methods 
in a single program, an approach already fol- 
lowed by some schools, In Washington, Gal- 
laudet College, the only college for the deaf 
in the world, practices “total communica- 
tion” in which sign language and oral tech- 
niques are used together, 

But advocates of oral training, such as the 
people at the Clarke school, argue that the 
combination doesn’t work because young- 
sters tend to become dependent on the 
simpler manual methods, and, as & result, 
never learn to speak. The oralists reject the 
criticism of their methods and contend that 
their technique is getting better all the time 
as new equipment becomes available to help 
children learn to read lips and speak. 

Normal children learn to speak by imitat- 
ing the sounds of others. Deaf children, of 
course, can’t hear these sounds, so at Clarke 
and other schools that believe in oralism the 
deaf children rely on powerful earphones or 
hearing aids. These still don’t enable most 
youths to hear normally—or even close to 
normally—but they do at least let them hear 
some sounds. The teacher then tries to get 
the youngsters to watch the lip movements 
and facial expressions of those about him. 
Eventually, the teacher hopes, the child will 
begin to imitate, however, imperfectly, the 
movements in an attempt to express himself. 

To speed the process, some schools use 
phonetic symbols. They also use cards that 
illustrate the manner and production of vari- 
ous sounds and models and diagrams that 
show the position and movement of speech 
organs. In time, children are taught vocabu- 
lary, multiple meanings of words and abstrac- 
tions that are difficult to illustrate, such as 
hate and love. 

Even when youngsters emit sounds resem- 
bling speech, they have a long way to go 
“Many deaf children mimic their teachers in 
an exaggerated way. They try so hard to em- 
phasize their words, they inadvertently wave 
their hands and bob their heads a lot,” says 
Ralph White, audiovisual director at the 
Clarke school. Clarke has solved this problem 
by installing videotape machines that en- 
able youngsters to see themselves making the 
unnecessary, wild gesticulations. 

Many schools hope to motivate youngsters 
to improve their oral performance through 
closed-circuit TV shows in which the stu- 
dents star. At Clarke, students recently wrote 
and acted out a Walter Cronkite-type news- 
cast, complete with an anchorman and roving 
reporters. At 10 o’clock one recent morning, 
classes were interrupted for the five-minute 
newscast, which brought a roundup of local 
news, weather and sports and even a com- 
mercial for a fictitious hearing aid. 

“Reporters will have to do well or the stu- 
dents viewing won't be able to read their 
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lips,” says Mr. White, “So you can bet they'll 
be motivated, because if they do poorly they'll 
get a terrible ribbing.” 

HELP FROM TINY TIM 

One big problem after the youngsters learn 
to speak is that they tend to talk in a falsetto 
that is unpleasant to the ears of normal hear- 
ers. To get youngsters to speak in a more 
natural way, the Lexington School for the 
Deaf in New York uses a variety of tech- 
niques. Among other things, it has a young- 
ster speak in front of a contraption in which 
12 light bulbs are placed in a vertical row. 
As the voice ranges, different numbers of 
lights light up; if he lights up nine, he knows 
he is speaking properly. 

But just getting some youngsters to speak 
at all can be the biggest problem. This year 
Lexington discovered it could spark chatter 
by mixing deaf preschoolers with normal 
children from the neighborhood. The pre- 
schoolers quickly acquired words like “hey” 
and “yeah” and, according to a teacher, 
sounded a lot more like typical kids. Another 
teacher found that deaf preschoolers became 
downright gabby after listening to highly 
amplified records of the Beatles and Tiny 
Tim. 

“Tiny Tim is good because his voice has so 
many variations,” says Marjorie Held, a Lex- 
ington teacher. “After hearing him, even 
babies begin making bubbly sounds of their 
own.” 


TRICENTENNIAL DEDICATION OF 
HUDSON’S BAY TRADING POST, 
GEORGETOWN, MINN. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on May 
2, I had the privilege of participating in 
the tricentennial dedication of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Fur Trading Post at George- 
town, Minn. 

Several hundred persons from Clay 
County and the surrounding area joined 
that day in recalling the colorful days 
of Clay County’s past. Fur traders, 
steamboats, and the historic Red River 
oxcart trails—they all played a part in 
the development of this rich and beau- 
tiful farming area in the famed Red 
River Valley. The remarks appearing on 
the historical marker which was unveiled 
at the dedication give us a brief sum- 
mary of Georgetown history, and I am 
asking that those remarks be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The Clay County Historical Society, 
under the leadership of Mr. Glenn E. 
Johnson, has done a remarkable job of 
researching and preserving the history 
of this area. This is exemplified by the 
fine brochure Mr. Johnson prepared for 
the tricentennial dedication. I would also 
like to call attention to the remarks made 
at the dedication by Mrs. Evelyn Probst- 
field Gesell. Mrs. Gesell is the grand- 
daughter of Mr. Randolph Probstfield, 
who in 1864 became the first postmaster 
in Clay County. Her statement gives us 
an exciting glimpse into the flavor of life 
in early Georgetown. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mrs. Gesell’s remarks, the 
message on the historical marker and 
the tricentennial dedication brochure be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS ON HISTORIC MARKER: HUDSON’S 
Bay Fur TRADING POST, GEORGETOWN, MINN. 

Hudson’s Bay Company was chartered by 
King Charles II of England on May 2, 1670 
on its agreement to pay “two Elkes and two 
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Black Beaver” in rent for rights of trade, 

commerce, and governmental powers over 

the territories lying within the entrance of 

Hudson Strait. The region encompassed the 

drainage basin of the Red River of the North, 

an area equal to 4 North America. Rents 
were to be paid whenever the reigning soy- 
reign of England set foot on “Rupert’s Land.” 

First immigrants to Minnesota were Scotch- 

men from Red River Settlement established 

near present day Winnipeg in 1812. 

Fur trading and barter were the way of 
life of the territories. Five trading posts were 
built on Red River, the one on this site 
being erected in 1859. Reconstructed around 
this marker is the warehouse in which furs 
were stored for transportation by dog team, 
oxcart, pirogue to York Factory on Hudson 
Bay and shipped by sailing vessels to London, 

Georgetown was named after Sir George 
Simpson, Governor-in-Chief of Rupert’s 
Land. It marks the confluence of the Red 
and Buffalo Rivers and a crossing of the first 
overland highways in Minnesota—the Red 
River Oxcart Trails. 

REMARKS MADE AT THE TRICENTENNIAL DEDI- 
CATION OF THE Hupson’s Bay Fur TRADING 
POST AT GEORGETOWN, MINN., May 2, 1970, 
AT THE UNVEILING OF THE COMMEMORATIVE 
TABLET IN THE RESTORED WAREHOUSE SHEL- 
TER 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Senator Mondale, 
Mayor Paseka, Mr. Johnson, Members of the 
Clergy, Pioneer Sons and Daughters and Dis- 
tinguished Guests: About 40 years ago, I was 
privileged to help dedicate a monument to 
the memory of three men, who played an 
important role in the development of the 
early days of the Hudson Bay Trading Post 
here at Georgetown, The inspired concept for 
this granite monument with the engraved 
plaque upon it originated with Mrs. Alice 
Eastwood whose dream it was to perpetuate 
the memory of these three courageous, gal- 
lant pioneers and all the other valiant men 
who followed after them. 

Picture, if you can, a vast area of prairie 
land inhabited by only a handful of settlers, 
Indians, French Canadians and oxcart train- 
men—with buffalo grass as far as the eye 
could see—with the only man made sounds, 
the occasional squeaking of ox cart wheels 
or an infrequent river boat whistle—then 
gradually, when the terror of possible Indian 
attacks had subsided—the coming of the 
settlers—some of whom along with the 
United States Government were not as kind 
to the Indians as they should have been, 

The three men whose names appear on 
that historic plaque are Edwin Hutchinson, 
Adam Stein, and Randolph Probstfield. All of 
them came to the territory of Georgetown 
during the early part of 1859. Mr. Hutchin- 
son was a ship builder and he did much of 
the constructing of the first steam boat on 
the Red River—the Anson Northrup and he 
helped to build a number of other steam 
boats. He was also employed by the Hudson 
Bay Company in various capacities at var- 
ious times as late as 1871. Mr. Probtsfield was 
with the party which brought the steam boat 
boilers to Lafayette City—at the mouth of 
the Sheyenne in the early winter of 1859. The 
Sheyenne was where the Anson Northrup 
Was assembled. Mr. Probtsfield was the first 
Postmaster of Georgtown and the Postoffice 
Desk which he built out of an old shipping 
crate is on display here today along with 
some of his records showing shipment of 
goods through the Company when he was 
in charge of the Company during the years 
1865-1868. Adam Stein helped to build the 
first Hudson Bay Company Ware House and 
he assisted in cutting and fashioning the 
logs which are now incorporated in our pres- 
ent restored Hudson Bay Building. 

Much could be said about the early days 
at the Post concerning these three men who 
faced danger and hardship—shoulder to 
shoulder during those trying years. It was a 
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case of dedicated togetherness for survival. 
For example, during the Indian uprising in 
1862, Mr. Hutchinson came late at night with 
a horse and wagon to move the Probtsfields 
to the Post as he had been tipped off by an 
Indian that the Indians were planning an 
attack on the settlers, In addition to these 
three, there were many brave and stalwart 
pioneers who paved the way to the devel- 
opment of this great valley and their trials 
and accomplishments are a matter of History. 

So 40 years later, continuing with that 
initial dream of Mrs. Eastwood, we find out- 
serves at the culmination of that dream— 
celebrating and commemorating the 300th 
anniversary of the establishment of the Hud- 
son Bay Company in Canada and in the Red 
River Valley. 

It was the policy of this great company to 
instill honesty in all of its employees re- 
garding its dealings with the Indians whose 
confidence they gained by keeping their word 
in all transactions with them. It was because 
of this policy that Georgetown though 
threatened by Indians was never attacked by 
them, 

What a wonderful accomplishment it is 
that the people of Georgetown together with 
the Clay County Historical Association un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Glenn Johnson, 
the Clay County Commissioners and the 
State of Minnesota have had the foresight to 
establish this park—the Hudson’s Bay Fur 
Trading Post at Georgetown—in order to pre- 
serve, to honor and to perpetuate the Trad- 
ing Post of those early days. The people of 
Georgetown are to be commended for all the 
work they have done in making this Tricen- 
tennial Celebration a reality. 

The spirit of those indomitable and in- 
trepid pioneers is within us to-day. May that 
spirit remain with us to inspire and guide 
us in the years to come. 

I think that our American poet, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow has expressed how we 
feel so well in the following words: 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime 

And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time, 
Footprints that perhaps another 
Sailing o’er Life’s solemn main 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing shall take heart again” 


GEORGETOWN 
(By Glenn E. Johnson) 
PREPACE 


The design and purpose of thi: brochure 
is to accurately describe the origin, devel- 
opment, and place Georgetown, Minnesota 
occupied in the fur trading industry of 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the develop- 
ment of the Red River Valley in Minnesota. 
In addition to the sources of information 
listed in the bibliography we have derived 
considerable knowledge from the records 
and biographies of early pioneers and set- 
tlers in Clay County. 

In the preparation of this history of 
Georgetown, our efforts have been neither 
to state false things nor suppress the truth. 
To have done so would defeat the purpose 
for which Hudson’s Bay Fur Trading Post 
Park at Georgetown, Minnesota is being 
dedicated. 

GLENN E. JOHNSON, 

President, Clay County Historical Society. 


SITE AND NAME 


Minnesota was organized as a territory in 
1849 and admitted into the Union May 11, 
1858. Hudson’s Bay Fur Company with pro- 
prietary powers over its administrative of- 
ficers and all the people living in “Rupert’s 
Land,” an area covering % of North Ameri- 
ca, was chartered by King Charles II of 
England May 2, 1670. The site at the con- 
fluence of the Buffalo and Red Rivers in 
Minnesota was chosen by James McKay, a 
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representative of Hudson’s Bay Company in 
St. Paul. He established the post on August 
12, 1859 and named it Georgetown after Sir 
George Simpson, Governor-in-Chief of Ru- 
pert’s Land from 1821 until his death in 
1860. Previous to having been named George- 
town, the area was referred to by the Eng- 
lish as “Shayenne’’ and “Chienne Riviere.” 
Mr. McKay was the named agent at the 
post. A year later, he was succeeded by Alex- 
ander H. Murray. 


PURPOSE OF POST 


Alexander Grant Dallas became Gover- 
nor-in-Chief on Mr. Simpson’s death. He 
arrived at Fort Garry (Winnipeg) on horse- 
back from Georgetown on Sunday afternoon 
May 18, 1862, His family and servants came 
down the river later on a steamboat. One 
of the first administrative acts of Governor 
Dallas was to issue orders to his subordinates 
in the service directing them to discontinue 
the system of paying cash for “country pro- 
duce.” The latter was the general term used 
for all meat, agricultural produce, and other 
articles produced in the colony, with the 
exception of furs. Instead of cash, articles 
of English or American manufacture, im- 
ported by the Company and exposed for 
sale in their shops, were to be bartered. As 
the Company’s notes composed the grand 
medium of local circulation, and had, till 
then, always been paid in exchange for the 
produce indicated, a vast quantity of which 
was annually bought, an immediate outcry 
from the settlers followed the promulgation 
of the new edict. 

Up to the effective time of Governor Dallas’ 
order Hudson's Bay Company post at George- 
town was “used as a storing place for their 
goods in process of transhipment from the 
carts running between it and St. Paul, on 
the one hand, and the steamer running on 
Red River, between it and Fort Garry, on 
the other”. Mr. Murray was succeeded as 
agent for the post at Georgetown by Norman 
W. Kittson in June 1862. When Mr. Kittson 
moved to St. Paul in 1863, R. M. Probstfield 
was appointed agent in his stead and served 
continuously until 1870. W. J. S. Traill was 
placed in charge of the post in 1870 and so 
served until instructed to close the store in 
April 1875. The property belonging to the 
fur trade was transferred to Grand Forks 
and about a year later to Fort Gary. 

It is said McKay selected the location for 
the post at the confluence of the Buffalo and 
Red Rivers because it was the place where 
the timber belts of each of the rivers joined. 
The trees protected the point from the west 
and south winds while to the north and east 
one could look over endless pasture and hay 
grounds for horses, cattle, and sheep. The 
fresh, cool waters from the Buffalo seemed 
pure, refreshing, and plentiful for both man 
and beast. 

In 1817, Lord Selkirk who had acquired 
about 74,000,000 acres of land in the heart 
of America from Hudson’s Bay Company 
visited the Red River Settlement near Fort 

. He was particularly interested in 
extinguishing the Indian titles on that part 
of his property intended for immediate use 
as the American free trader was encroaching 
upon these territories. The areas in question 
belonged to the Chippewa and Cree Na- 
tions. On July 18, 1817 these nations through 
5 chiefs signed a treaty with King George III 
of England for the benefit of Lord Selkirk 
ceding their rights to a long strip of coun- 
try, 2 miles back from each bank of the 
Red and Assinniboine Rivers. The land ceded 
was from the mouth of the Red River to its 
confiuence with the Red Lake River in the 
United States and on the Assinniboine from 
Fort Garry to Muskrat River. 

Following Lord Selkirk’s death April 8, 
1820, his estate became involved in litiga- 
tion over the ownership of the property with 
the American Government. In reports of 
1872 and 1874 Hudson’s Bay Company 
claimed 1133 acres of land surrounding the 
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Georgetown Post in “Chienne Riviere” coun- 
try. There is no record of title to land in 
the name of Hudson’s Bay Company in the 
Clay County Register of Deeds office. The 
company however, was assessed and paid a 
personal property tax of $148.08 in 1873. 
The idea of distance of 2 miles extending 
back from each bank of the rivers was im- 
pressed upon the 5 Indian Chiefs who signed 
the treaty in 1817 by describing it as “the 
greatest distance at which a horse on the 
level prairie could be distinctly seen or day- 
light seen under his belly between his legs.” 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN TREATY 


Despite the physical location and the fi- 
nancial interests of Hudson’s Bay Company 
in “Chienne Riviere”, Mr. McKay was prin- 
cipally influenced in establishing the post 
at Georgetown on the east side of the Red 
River and the north side of the Buffalo by 
the Prairie du Chien treaty in which well 
defined boundary lines were established to 
prevent encroachment of 9 Northwestern In- 
dian tribes upon each other's hunting 
ground. The treaty was entered into on or- 
ders from Washington, D.C, at Prairie du 
Chien August 19, 1825. Governor Clark of 
Missouri and Governor Cass of Michigan pre- 
sided at a grand congress of the Dahkotahs, 
Ojibways, Sauks, Foxes, Menomonies, Ioways, 
Winnebagoes, Pottawattamies, and Ottawas. 
The Dahkotas (Sioux) and Ojibways agreed 
the line dividing their respective countries 
should “commence at Chippewa River half 
a day’s march below the falls—to the portage 
of Otter Tail Lake; thence to the outlet of 
said lake; thence to the Buffalo River, mid- 
way between its source and mouth, and down 
said river to Red River, and down Red River 
to the mouth of the Outard Creek.” The 
Sioux nation was a powerful confederation 
of North American Indians living on the 
Dakota prairies. They were hostile towards 
the white immigrant and settler. The Sioux 
occupied the territory south of the Buffalo 
and west of the Red River. The Chippewa 
were woodsmen living north of the Buffalo 
and east of the Red River as far as Lake Su- 
perior. They were friendly towards the early 
pioneers. 

The Trading Post at Georgetown when es- 
tablished, was on the Ojibway (Chippewa) 
side of the Buffalo and Red Rivers. The boun- 
daries were patrolled and protected by both 
the federal and state governments, D 
the war of 1812, the Sioux, Ojibways and 
Winnebagoes under the lead of hostile 
traders joined the British. There was no gov- 
ernment in Dakota Territory on the west side 
of Red River when the post was established. 
The Prairie du Chien treaty in 1825 made the 
geographical location of Georgetown a land- 
mark and as such is the village's rightful and 
greatest claim for recognition in our nation’s 
history, 

Interestingly, the Chippewa name for Red 
River is Miswagunmewesebee. Henry Kelsey 
called it the “River Mith”, a contraction and 
corruption of the Chippewa name, in report- 
ing his exploits to Hudson’s Bay Company 
August 6, 1961: “Now, ye water wch runneth 
down this river is of a blood red colour by 
description of those Indians wch hath seen 
it, wch makes me to think it may run thru 
some mine or other”. 


FIRST PUBLIC ROADS IN MINNESOTA 


The first public highways in the State of 
Minnesota were the historic Red River oxcart 
trails. In July 1823 Major Stephen Long, on 
orders from the government to locate and 
mark the boundary between Canada and the 
United States at Pembina, came upon 6 two- 
wheel carts each drawn by an ox at Lake 
Traverse. He joined the train and travelled 
with it on the east side of the Bois de Sioux 
and Red Rivers to Pembina. The site of 
of Geogetown was then marked by a huge 
oak tree. Its story is told in the poem by Alice 
Eastwood written shortly after the tree died 
in 1911. 
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THE GEORGETOWN OAK 


This old oak tree stood for years 
Marking a place where smiles and tears 
Have mingled together side by side 
Overshadowing the joys of a lowly bride 
Bending low as a mother weeps 
For the soldier boy who nearby sleeps. 
Its welcome shade, a memory dear 
To those who crossed its path each year; 
Long since they went to their earthly rest 
While the brave old oak still did its best. 
Now it stands a leafless tree 
A last lone mark of history. 
The Hudson Bay Post within its gaze 
The log Post Office of early days 
Even the old trail runs north no more 
Do you wonder the old oak at heart grew 
sore? 
When no one loved it any more? 
Good old oak tree what you could tell of men 
Who struggled for our valley then, 
We wonder if you and they a vision could 
see 
Of what our valley soon would be 
With lovely homes and fertile fields 
Which year by year a blessing yields. 
We bow our heads as we pass you by 
“Tis sad old oak that you should die. 
We should mark the spot as your beauty 
wanes, 
We should embellish the place with stones 
and names; 
The names of men whom history made 
As they stood beneath your welcome shade, 
We should plant a vine with leaves of green 
To cover the place where yowa DAVE ores 
loving memory of your life so grea 
And the, Picosens of our North Star State. 
ALICE EASTWOOD, 
Georgetown, Minn. 
A bronze marker imbedded o “hs noniaer 
alongside the drive-in to Glen Gilbery’s farm 
PUEA YER the place where the oak tree 
stood in 1825. A portion of this trail still 
can be ridden over along the north bank of 
the Buffalo River from new Georgetown to 
Hudson’s Bay Fur Trading Post Park. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WHEAT IN RED RIVER VALLEY 


Under the patronage of Lord Selkirk, sev- 
enty emigrants from Scotland arrived at a 
point about 5 miles below present day Win- 
nipeg and started the Red River Settlement 
on September 4, 1812. German and Swiss 
immigrants followed. There were endless 
trials, hardships, and sorrows for these set- 
tlers the next 8 years. In the summer of 1819 
grasshoppers ate everything that grew above 
the ground at the settlement. Desperate, sev- 
eral men on snowshoes left the colony in 
January 1820 to buy wheat at Prairie du 
Chien. They returned six months later with 
250 bushels of wheat in fiat bottomed boats. 
They paid 10 shillings per bushel. The wheat 
was planted late but produced a plentiful 
crop in the autumn. The settlement was 
never without wheat for bread from that 
time. It was the first wheat successfully 
grown in the Red River Valley. The trip also 
established the possibility of navigation dur- 
ing high water between the Red River settle- 
ment and St. Paul on the Minnesota and Red 
Rivers. 

Many of the Swiss could not stand the 
rigors of the cold climate. Five families emi- 
grated to Fort Snelling in 1821 which had 
been established as a military post in 1819. 
Several more of the families followed the 
first group over the next five years taking 
their cattle with them. 

These families were the first pioneers and 
agriculturists to settle in Minnesota. They 
entered the territory over the three ox cart 
trails, the one through Georgetown being 
the shortest. There was a ferry cross-over 
from the trail on the west side of Red River 
to the east side at Georgetown. 


OX CART AND OXEN 

In 1820 Alexis Bailly, a metis, drove a herd 
of 300 range cattle from Prairie du Chien 
to Fort Garry where he sold them at a high 
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price. Until that time the only cattle in 
the Red River settlement were an English 
bull and two cows purchased from the North- 
west Fur Company. Milk cows in the herd 
sold for thirty pounds each and oxen broken 
for yoke for eighteen pounds per head, Oxen 
from this herd were the ones in use when 
Major Long came upon the ox cart train at 
Lake Traverse. Prior to that the ox carts 
were pulled by horses and Indian ponies. 
Alexander Henry wrote in his diary while 
on a buffalo hunt near Pembina, November 
15, 1801, “Men now go again for meat with 
small carts, the wheels of which are of one 
solid piece sawed off the ends of trees whose 
diameter is three feet. Those carriages we 
find more convenient and advantageous than 
it is to load horses, the country being so 
smooth and level that we can use them in 
every direction”. An ox was a castrated bull 
3 years of age or more. 


“ANSON NORTHUP” STEAMBOAT 


The Chamber of Commerce of St. Paul 
made a bonus offer of $2,000 to anyone who 
navigated the Red River by steamboat. Cap- 
tain Anson Northup decided to try for it. 
In the fall of 1858 he purchased the “North 
Star” from Governor Alexander Ramsey and 
piloted it up the Mississippi to Crow Wing, 
Minnesota. He had the boat dismantled and 
hauled overland with the help of 40 men 
and 34 yoke of oxen to Lafayette, a paper 
townsite on the Red River opposite the mouth 
of the Sheyenne River laid out by prospec- 
tors in 1857. After rebuilding the hull of 
the ship at Lafayette, Anson Northup re- 
named the ship “Anson Northup” and 
steered it up river to McCauleyville. After 
a cabin was built, the Anson Northup left 
McCauleyville for Fort Garry on May 17, 1859. 
The boat arrived at the Fort June 5. On 
its return to McCauleyville the ship was 
tied up and not put into use until pur- 
chased by J. C. Burbank who with his as- 
sociates had secured a contract to carry the 
mail by stage between St. Cloud and Mc- 
Cauleyville in 1858. The stage line had been 
extended to Lafayette and Georgetown in 
the spring of 1859. The mail line was ex- 
tended further from Georgetown to Pem- 
bina in 1869, the mail being transported by 
ox cart in the summer; dog train in the 
winter. 

Mr, Burbank and his associates under the 
name of Minnesota Stage Coach Company 
was given a contract by Governor-in-Chief 
Sir George Simpson of Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany in the spring of 1860 to transport 500 
tons of freight annually over a period of 5 
years from St. Paul to Fort Garry. After 
refitting the Anson Northup, Mr. Burbank 
christened the ship “Pioneer” and put it on 
regular schedule hauling freight and pas- 
sengers between Georgetown and Fort Gar- 
ry. Ultimately the boat was purchased by 
Hudson’s Bay Company, dismantled and its 
engines used to run a saw mill. 

The “Anson Northup” was the first steam- 
boat placed on the Red River of the North, 
It was a small vessel with four staterooms 
and two berths in each. Passengers in excess 
number of those accommodated in the state- 
rooms slept in open berths along the main 
saloon separated only by curtains. The two 
log cabins at Lafayette when Anson North- 
rup and his crew arrived with the machinery 
of the North Star were owned and occupied 
by R. M. Probstfield and Adam Stein. The 
land is presently farmed by Lloyd Fossum in 
Kragnes Township. 

“INTERNATIONAL” STEAMBOAT 

The second steamboat on Red River was 
the International. Originally it was a flat- 
bottomed, square boat craft that had been 
run up the Minnesota River in the spring 
of 1859 by its captain on his way to seek his 
fortune in a reported gold strike in Sas- 
katchewan. Unable to get the boat over land 
from Big Stone Lake to Lake Traverse, the 
Captain sold the ship on a sheriff’s sale to 
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J. C. Burbank in 1860. In the fall of that 
year the machinery and boilers of the 
Freighter were hauled overland by oxen to 
Georgetown and installed in the Interna- 
tional, the construction of which was done 
in the cleared area beneath the bridge be- 
tween the Red River and the entrance road 
into Hudson’s Bay Fur Trading Post at 
Georgetown. The International was 137 feet 
long; 26 feet wide, and rated at 133 tons 
capacity. It made irregular trips between 
Georgetown and Fort Garry. Hudson’s Bay 
Company bought the boat from the Minne- 
sota Stage Company in the summer of 1861 
naming Norman W. Kittson its captain “as 
he could speak with the Indians in their own 
language”. After all Hudson's Bay Company 
was in the fur business and the Indians 
and halfbreeds were still the best trappers, 
hunters, and traders in the Red River drain- 
age basin. 

The International was anchored at the 
Georgetown landing on the night of August 
22, 1862 when the post heard of the Sioux 
outbreak and Indian Massacre of early set- 
tlers at Breckenridge. Captain Kittson was 
in charge of the ship. When the people at 
Georgetown decided to evacuate the area 
and seek protection for their families else- 
where, the women, children, and their per- 
sonal belongings were loaded on the Inter- 
national September 5, 1862, and taken to 
Fort Garry. They returned to Georgetown 
in the middle of October. When the group 
returned, they found the Indians had not 
molested any of their belongings although 
they had entered the post. Apparently the 
Sioux raiders respected the territorial bound- 
aries set out in the Prairie du Chien treaty. 

At the time steamboating on the Red River 
ended for practical purposes in 1886, the 
International was purchased for use in Ca- 
nadian waters. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MAIL CARRIER SYSTEM IN 
VALLEY 


The first postoffice in Clay and Wilkin 
counties was established at Georgetown on 
May 20, 1864 with Randolph M. Probstfield, 
postmaster. The first postoffice in Wilkin 
County was established at McCauleysville 
June 4, 1867 with Judson Parker, postmaster. 

In 1857 the American government estab- 
lished a postoffice at Pembina. Mail delivery 
was made once a month between Pembina 
and St. Paul until 1862 when a bi-weekly sys- 
tem was started. Letters and other mail mat- 
ters arriving by sail and steamship from 
abroad at Fort Garry were bundled and dis- 
patched by Hudson’s Bay Company to the 
outlying posts for delivery. Outgoing mail 
forwarded to points in America were stamped 
with American postage and post-marked as 
having been sent from Pembina. 

The mail was delivered by carrier, horse- 
back and steamer in the summer; ox cart 
and dog sled in the winter. Mail carried by 
the stage coaches arrived on alternate days at 
Georgetown from St. Paul. The mail gig be- 
tween Georgetown and Pembina was followed 
by a military escort of three soldiers to pro- 
tect the mail against the Sioux. The journey 
from Georgetown to St. Paul made by stage 
coach was escorted by three soldiers from 
McCauleyville to “Old Crossing”. The dis- 
tance from Georgetown to St. Paul was 
transversible in five days when accomplished 
by relays of horses stationed in postal es- 
tablishments situated at places 15 to 25 
miles apart along the trail. Early maps of 
Minnesota show Sitomonee, Thompson, Bur- 
lington, Burbank, and Shayenne City as re- 
lay stations between McCauleyville and 
Georgetown, Minnesota, a distance of 45 
miles. 

A description of the night spent at Bur- 
bank (Moorhead) on Friday, November 3, 
1865 by one of the four men enroute from 
McCauleyville to Georgetown is interesting: 
“the morning we started thence, a bitter 
north wind began to blow and our party 
made very poor travelling. In the afternoon 
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the breeze increased and the weather got 
perceptibly colder. After a very poor day’s 
ride of about 30 miles we encamped close to 
a deserted house (log cabins were called 
“houses” thoughout the writers diary), un- 
tenable and lonely since the Sioux Massacre 
about eighteen miles from Georgetown. I 
remembered it as one where we had stopped 
to change horses—July 11, 1861—”. 

The stage coaches between St. Paul and 
McCauleyville had springs and were drawn 
by four horses. Those used between Mc- 
Cauleyville and Georgetown had no springs 
and drawn by two horses. Since there were 
no regular seats, passengers used their 
trunks. 

The St. Paul Dispatch reported the arrival 
of fast mail from Pembina and Georgetown 
in 1864: “The fast mail arrived from Pem- 
bina this week. The train consisted of a sin- 
gle board, ten feet long and twelve inches 
wide, turned up at the end similar to a sleigh 
runner. To this three dogs were harnessed 
tandem”. One man walked before, there 
being a strap fastened to the hindmost end 
for the purpose of holding back while de- 
scending a hill. In this way the two hardy 
voyageurs traveled 600 miles in eight days, 
carrying a heavy mail, guns, provisions, 
blankets, camp equipage, etc. They will leave 
for the north early next week, taking back 
a mail sack with them”. 

Prior to the establishment of its postoffice 
October 6, 1871, Moorhead mail was brought 
from Georgetown by James H, Sharp, a civil 
war veteran and an early settler in Clay 
County. 

CLAY COUNTY’S PARTICIPATION IN CIVIL 
WAR OF 1861-65 


Adam Stein was the only enlistee from 
Clay County to serve in the civil war. At the 
time of his enlistment he was a resident of 
Georgetown having pre-empted land there 
in December 1861. He enlisted December 
1861 serving in Company G; 4th Regiment 


Minnesota volunteers until he was trans- 
ferred to the Veteran Reserve Corps June 1, 
1864. At that time he returned to his claim 
at Georgetown and remained there until his 
death. Mr. Stein was 39 years of age when 
he enlisted. 


RELOCATION OF GEORGETOWN 


The Moorhead and Northern Railway from 
Moorhead to Georgetown was built in 1884. 
When the Hudson’s Bay Company abandoned 
its post in April 1875 it removed the prop- 
erty belonging to the Pur Trade, abandoning 
the buildings sketched and described in this 
brochure, Over the years all have disappeared 
except the warehouse and guard house. The 
warehouse was dismantled in 1964 and the 
salvage used in the construction of a pole 
type shelter erected over a bronze marker in 
Hudson's Bay Fur Trading Post Park which 
is to be dedicated on May 2, 1970. The date 
is the tricentennial anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Hudson’s Bay Charter at London, 
England. 

After “Old Georgetown” was abandoned in 
1875 the postoffice was moved to “New 
Georgetown” platted on the Moorhead and 
Northern Railway 134 miles southeast from 
its original site. The village plat was com- 
pleted October 18, 1883. C. B. Hill was the 
first postmaster in New Georgetown, The 
village was incorporated in 1904. Its elected 
officials for 1970 are. Leo P. Paseka, Mayor; 
Frank Mills, A. J. Wambach and Anton 
Sebestl, Trustees; John Stein, Village Clerk; 
Mrs. Don Miller, Treasurer; Mrs. Robert 
Quam, Assessor. 

The Georgetown Community Club was or- 
ganized to celebrate and help commemorate 
the tricentennial dedication of Hudson’s Bay 
Fur Trading Post at Georgetown on March 
24, 1970. Officers elected were: Robert Ziegler, 
President; Mrs. Morton (Janice) Brende- 
muhl, Secretary and Mrs. Milton (Sylvia) 
Oberg, Treasurer. 
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Officials of the Village and the Community 
Club are assisting three committees of the 
Clay County Historical Society in dedicating 
Hudson's Bay Fur Trading Post at George- 
town as an Historical Recreational and Edu- 
cational Park on May 2, 1970. These three 
committees are: Budget and Finance of 
which Robert N. Litherland, assisted by Nor- 
man A, Nelson and Mrs. E. J. Murphy, is 
chairman; Park Grounds and Buildings of 
which Edgar E. Wright assisted by William 
Ziegler, Glen R. Gilbery, Agnes Stensrud, and 
Bennie Gunderson, is Chairman; and Name- 
Memorial-Dedication of which Maxine Faw- 
bush assisted by Alice Corneliussen, Wilmer 
Bjorndahl, Harold Helmeke, Mrs, Leon 
(Anne) Hammett, Alfred Wiger, and Mrs. 
Ethel Hoefling, is Chairman. 

Early settlers at Georgetown were E. R. 
Hutchinson, Adam Stein, R. M. Probstfield, 
Edwin Griffin, Jacob Wambach, J. M. Wilson, 
Hugh W. Green, Isaiah Farier, J, C. Corbitt, 
Sam H. Nichols, R. O. Underdal, Charles 
Peterson, M. C. Lamb, John Lamb, George 
Dewey, George Eastwood, Horatio F., Wilson, 
E. F. VanDoosen, Isaac Farier, John P. John- 
son, Andrew 8S. Dalen, Andrew Floberg, O. B. 
Hill, and Andrew E. Hoveland. 
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WALTER REUTHER ON THE CRISIS 
IN HEALTH CARE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, one of 
the lasting gifts of Walter Reuther to 
the people of America was his dream of 
a better system of health care for the 
Nation. Although his voice is now sud- 
denly and tragically stilled, his many 
fertile ideas for improving health care 
in America will be an incentive far into 
the future for all of us who seek a better 
health system for our citizens. 

Two months ago, in a major address to 
the annual meeting of the New England 
Hospital Assembly in Boston, Walter 
Reuther very clearly set out his view of 
the inequities and waste of the existing 
system of health care, and his vision of 
a better system under a program of com- 
prehensive national health insurance. 
Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
his address was his identification of a few 
of the areas of waste that are legion in 
our present $60 billion health system— 
areas like the administrative costs of 
hundreds of separate health insurance 
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carriers, expensive reliance on acute hos- 
pital care, unnecessary surgical proce- 
dures, our failure to encourage group 
practice programs, unreasonable physi- 
cians’ fees, and overlapping and compet- 
ing public health programs. Together, 
the waste from these and similar current 
sources in the existing health system to- 
tals about $14 billion, or 23 percent of 
the overall annual expenditures for 
health care in the United States. 

Walter Reuther was among the first to 
recognize that the best way out of our 
current health crisis was through the 
adoption of a national health insurance 
plan that would stimulate the sort of 
improvement and greater efficiency that 
are urgently required if we are to meet 
the health needs of our people. Thanks 
to giants like Walter Reuther, we are 
well on our way to reaching this goal. 

Mr. President, Walter Reuther’s ad- 
dress to the New England Hospital As- 
sembly will be of interest to all of us 
concerned with the quality of health care 
in America. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNIVERSAL HEALTH INSURANCE—A CONSTRUC- 
TIVE APPROACH TO MEETING AMERICA'S 
HEALTH CARE CRISIS 


(By Walter P. Reuther, President, Interna- 
tional Union, United Auto Workers, Chair- 
man, Committee for National Health 
Insurance) 


I appreciate very deeply the kind invitation 
to participate in the 49th Annual Meeting of 
the New England Hospital Assembly. I should 
like first to commend you for the leadership 
which your group has provided over the years 
in the struggle to bring better health care to 
all Americans. 

I come to you this afternoon with no pro- 
fessional credentials in the field of health 
care. I come rather as a spokesman for large 
numbers of consumers who have been paying 
for and using health services for years and 
who through the collective bargaining proc- 
ess and in the legislative halls have worked to 
strengthen these services. I come to express 
what I believe to be a deep and growing con- 
cern among Americans with the crisis in 
health care delivery. But first, I want to dis- 
cuss some broader problems, because we can- 
not solve the crisis in health care in a vacu- 
um. We must find the answers to this prob- 
lem within the broad framework of dealing 
with other very real and very urgent human 
and social problems. 

We live in a time of revolutionary change 
and challenge. This is, indeed, a time of 
testing for our free institutions. The central 
and overriding question before the human 
family is, “To what purpose are we going to 
commit the power and potential of the 20th 
Century Technological Revolution?” Are we 
going to continue to use our new knowledge 
for the insane escalation of the nuclear arms 
race and ultimately man’s total destruction? 
Are we going to use its power and potential 
to pollute and destroy man’s living environ- 
ment? Or can we build a rational and respon- 
sible world community to harness the rising 
star of science and technology onto man’s 
peaceful goals, to extend the frontiers of 
human progress and human betterment, and 
to open up new and exciting opportunities for 
human development and human fulfillment? 

But the problem is not science and tech- 
nology—the problem is man. For science and 
technology are neutral in the affairs of man; 
they have no ideology and no sense of moral- 
ity. Science and technology have expanded 
man’s wealth, but not his wisdom. They have 
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broadened man’s power but not his under- 
standing of man, his sense of compassion, or 
his sense of human solidarity and brother- 
hood. These are the essential elements out of 
which we must weave the fabric of man’s 
survival. 

In America, more than in any other nation 
in the world, we continue to make fantastic 
progress in the physical sciences, in the art 
of working with things; but we fail to make 
comparable advances in the human and so- 
cial sciences, in the art of working and living 
with man. It is this growing moral and cul- 
tural lag between increasing scientific and 
technical know-how and our failure to 
achieve equal human and moral know-why 
that creates the source of our basic problem. 
We have been too concerned wtih the quan- 
tity of our goods and too little with the qual- 
ity of our goals. 

We desperately need to re-order priorities. 
We must commit ourselves and our resources 
in a measure equal to the dimensions of the 
difficulties so we can complete the unfinished 
agenda of American democracy. 

As we approach the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of our republic, we are faced with 
greater instability than at any other time 
in those 200 years. The affluent and advan- 
taged are calling for order in America; the 
poor and the disadvantaged are crying for 
justice. Unless we achieve both, we shall 
achieve neither. 

Looking at today’s troubled time, I am re- 
minded of the troubled times in which Abe 
Lincoln, one of the great political thinkers, 
sat in the White House. He watched this na- 
tion in its time of testing, saw it being torn 
asunder, and said, 

“The dangerous dogmas of the quiet past 
are not adequate to the stormy present. 
Our cause is new and we must act anew.” 

In the present time of testing our cause 
is new; we, too, must think and act anew. 
We cannot solve tomorrow’s problems with 
yesterday’s obsolete concepts. 

It is within this broad context that we 
must look upon the crisis in the field of 
health care, a crisis which worsens daily. It 
is not that we lack the scientific knowledge 
or medical competence, nor do the people 
in your field lack the capability to admin- 
ister hospitals, It is not because we lack the 
resources—we are already spending more 
money for health care than any nation in the 
world. We are in trouble on the health care 
front because we remain wedded to an ob- 
solete, disorganized non-system that stands 
in the way of developing a modern rational 
health care system. 

I don’t have to tell you what is happening 
to health care costs. They are skyrocketing 
at more than twice the rate of an otherwise 
inflationary price index. We spend in excess 
of 60 billion dollars a year for health care 
services, a figure second only to expenditures 
for military purposes in the gross national 
product. If we were spending 60 billion dol- 
lars a year and the costs of health care were 
going up, and the American people were 
getting the kind of services that they have 
& right to expect, one could say, “Well, the 
cost of everything is going up, and that’s 
the price we must pay.” But we are spending 
60 billion dollars a year on second-rate, un- 
acceptable health care services. 

Therefore, I believe that the choice be- 
fore the American people is clear. They have 
a decision to make, and that decision will 
be made in the immediate future, because 
they will not be willing to continue to pump 
billions and billions of dollars into sub- 
sidizing the waste and the inefficiencies of 
the present non-system. Americans must de- 
cide if they want to subsidize a system that 
has demonstrated such a total lack of ability 
to deal satisfactorily with health care, or to 
organize an up-to-date health care system 
that would eliminate the waste and provide 
comprehensive high-quality care to all Amer- 
icans as a matter of right. 
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We are the only democratic nation in the 
world that continues to rely upon the mar- 
ketplace to provide our essential health care 
services. The marketplace has the capacity 
for doing many exciting things in producing 
a volume of unprecedented gadgets, but it 
is not responsive to human needs, nor is it 
capable of providing essential services such 
as quality comprehensive health care at rea- 
sonable cost. 

Let me state immediately that I do not 
believe money alone can solve our problems 
in this field. But the Committee for National 
Health Insurance which I have the honor of 
chairing, with Dr. Michael DeBakey, Mrs. 
Mary Lasker and Mr. Whitney M. Young Jr., 
as Co-Chairmen, and Senator Kennedy, who 
is with us today as one of our distinguished 
Committee members, believes in a higher 
national priority for health. We are con- 
vinced the creative use of finances can open 
new directions toward organized patient care. 
Money, by itself, cannot solve our problems. 
But money can give us the leverage to effect 
change. The changes that we see possible 
through national health insurance would 
create savings. More importantly, they would 
help bring good health care to all Americans. 

The value of dollars lost to the family or 
to the national economy may be incalculable. 
But we can begin to identify the amount of 
sheer waste in the more than $60 billion we 
spend annually for health purposes.’ We esti- 
mate it exceeds $14 billion. 

That is a lot of money and I plan to go 
into detail and spend some time on the 
waste problem. Our estimate would mean 
that 23 percent? of all the billions spent 
for health last year was wasted in the sense 
these dollars were spent uneconomically, that 
they contributed to the escalation of costs 
and to inferior quality health service. 

In recent months people of America have 
been profoundly, and frequently, shocked 
by the acute symptoms of the non-system in 
health care. Congressional committees, one 
after another, are reporting the symptoms. 
Their reports and our studies show the waste 
in the health field extends beyond inefficien- 
cies invited by cost-plus over-rides or cost- 
reimbursement; beyond over-charging and 
under-control. People want to know why hos- 
pitals charge $100 a day. And, why do most 
hospitals still rum on a five-day week,’ with 
patients admitted on Fridays to waste a 
week-end? And why don’t the hospitals and 
doctors work together as teams? The people 
feel the physicians who found a quick way 
to rich new incomes in the Medicare and 
Medicaid programs ought to be called to 
account. 

But the short hospital work week, the 
lack of teamwork in the hospital, and the 
relatively few big cheaters, though deplora- 
ble, are not the real problem. It is clear the 
real problem is the antiquated, semi-func- 
tional, non-system which is incapable of 
dealing with disorganization and disarray. 
And disorganization and disarray are syn- 
onymous with waste. 

My thesis is that, properly applied, the 
funds we spend unwisely and self-defeatingly 
could go a long way toward meeting the 
costs of truly comprehensive health care for 
all. If we continue to subsidize the present 
non-system we will waste additional billions 
each year—billions of dollars that could ex- 
pand and strengthen our capacity for better 
health care services. 

We have long agreed that no single sys- 
tem of health service delivery is apt to satis- 
fy all consumers. But we also agree that a 
system of national health insurance must be 
primarily directed toward creating organized 
programs of patient care. In this struggle to 
organize the best delivery system, the age 
of discovery has hardly begun. We need to 
develop and evaluate various models. 

However, there do exist some models of 
what better systems look like. These are in 
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the group practice prepayment plans, which, 
unfortunately, are still relatively few among 
the great number of solo practitioners. And 
our estimates of the savings potential in 
the field of health rely heavily on the devel- 
opment of more group practice arrangements, 
particularly hospital-based programs. 


THE SOURCES OF WASTE 


We need to free ourselves from the mythol- 
ogy that solo practice and fee-for-service are 
divinely-conceived, divinely-inspired and 
therefore eternal. We need to recognize that 
the present mix and usage of health re- 
sources is not the most perfect configuration 
that man can achieve. There is much evi- 
dence that relying primarily on the solo, 
fee-for-service practitioner to decide and 
direct how we spend the bulk of $60 billion a 
year results in substantial waste of resources. 
If the results were superb care or even aver- 
age care for all, perhaps this waste of scarce 
resources and money would be tolerable. 

But it isn’t even true that at least the 
rich and the poor get good care. The poor 
often get poor care under demeaning condi- 
tions unless they have some exotic disease, 
and the rich get episodic care, perhaps lux- 
uriously provided. The size, complexity and 
disorganization of the institutions of health 
care—the specialists and super-specialists as 
well as the facilities and their control 
agents—defeat the middle-income families 
attempting to deal with them. Freedom of 
choice of physicians assures high quality and 
economy of services to the same extent as 
freedom of choice of plumbers or used-car 
dealers. 

The waste begins even before any money 
reaches the providers of services: it starts 
with the pluralistic financing system. Nobody 
has ever explained to my satisfaction the 
logic of having hundreds of insurance car- 
riers providing thousands of different types 
of benefits, all for the same services. But if 
there is some value to all this, let me tell 
you we pay plenty for it. We channeled $13.5 
billion into the hands of the private insur- 
ance companies in the last fiscal year The 
benefits administered by all private carriers 
cover little over one-third of all personal 
health care expenditures. Because these pro- 
grams are primarily designed to pay for hos- 
pital related costs, they provide ballooning 
cost fragmented sickness insurance rather 
than comprehensive health insurance which 
our people require. 

Private insurers took over $1.7 billion as 
their costs of doing business. Their busi- 
ness, to no significant extent, involved the 
development of programs leading to improved 
health care, and to longer life and reduced 
morbidity. The total administrative and ac- 
quisition costs of private health insurance— 
the $1.7 billion annual take-out by the car- 
riers—provides us with the most expensive 
mechanics of administration in the world. 

I have worked with employers at the bar- 
gaining table and with the private insurers 
where we have negotiated billions and bil- 
lions of dollars for increased resources to 
purchase health care programs. We have been 
privileged to initiate many of the new pro- 
grams of coverage through the collective 
bargaining process. We have tried to help 
the insurance industry find more adequate 
answers to this problem of coverage and 
benefits. Our Union has pioneered in ob- 
taining fully paid benefits on a national ba- 
sis, in obtaining out-of-hospital psychiatric 
care, pre- and post-natal care, liberal skilled 
nursing home benefits and a national pre- 
scription drug program. But I think we have 
reached the point where we must recognize 
that despite all that has been done the di- 
mensions of the health care crisis are be- 
yond the capabiilty of a fragmented private 
insurance industry. 

We can do better under the right kind 
of national health insurance program. We 
could provide universal comprehensive cov- 
erage to the entire population, with built- 
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in quality and cost controls. And we could 
operate such a program with no greater out- 
lay for administration than is now required 
to cover part of the population for what 
are basically only hospital and surgical bene- 
fits. Selling costs, eligibility determinations 
costs, and surveillance of exclusions, limita- 
tions and hesitation clauses would all be- 
come unnecessary. 

Alternatively, we can continue to increase 
waste by subsidizing the private carriers even 
further as some proposals for national health 
insurance invite us to do. Last year we es- 
timate $1.1 billion of the $1.7 billion I quoted 
earlier was wasted in unnecessary acquisition 
and administrative costs of health insur- 
ance. 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS IN HOSPITAL COSTS 


The pluralistic financing system produces 
a waste factor threefold greater than the ad- 
ministrative costs alone. The competition 
among the hundreds of carriers does not 
serve to hold down the costs of health serv- 
ices; it drives them upward and puts 
greater pressure on the hospital system. 

And the forms, forms, forms—the number 
of different types of forms that you people 
fill out must be about as welcome as used 
throwaway bottles at the Coca-Cola plant. 

An effect of our existing types of health 
insurance has been to limit availability of 
lower cost facilities and programs while over- 
loading the hospitals. This results in un- 
necessary construction of acute care beds 
and under-development of hospital-operated 
extended care facilities, skilled nursing home 
care, home health services and other forms 
of care for the chronic disease patients. 

Our people estimate about $6 billion in 
annual hospital costs and surgeons’ fees 
could be saved by proper building programs 
and by having in effect a system that puts 
the right patient in the right bed at the 
right time. Obviously operating costs in the 
acute care hospital would be somewhat 
higher daily than at present since the care 
would be more intensive. But even with the 
added operating costs, and even with the 
development of the hospitals’ extended care 
capacities, total costs to the system would 
be considerably lower in such systems of 
organized patient care. 

And savings in capital expenditures 
achieved by matching each patient’s inten- 
sity of care need with the appropriate health 
facility would be considerable. 

The government estimates our capital 
needs for modernization of hospitals to ex- 
ceed $16.7 billion. We all know the most 
pressing needs are in the urban hospitals. 
The per bed costs of new hospital construc- 
tion in the cities runs to about $50,000 to- 
day. Modernization can exceed $35,000 per 
acute bed. It is forecast by people close to 
the situation that we will have to build or 
replace three-quarters of a million acute care 
beds by the end of the century. 

But why should we necessarily replace 
every outdated acute hospital bed with the 
same kind of bed? Or add acute beds where 
other kinds of beds would do better? Studies 
that we have examined indicate that one- 
fourth of the hospitals’ patient days could 
be transferred to ambulatory facilities, ex- 
tended care facilities or skilled nursing 
homes, and that 5% of patient days could be 
reduced by transferring patients to ade- 
quate home health programs. 

We estimate we could save an average of 
$575 million annually in construction costs 
by building an appropriate number of am- 
bulatory care facilities, extended care facili- 
ties and services in place of acute beds. 

This nation must come to some decisions 
rather quickly about planning and financing 
the urgent capital and service needs of hos- 
Pitals. National health insurance can 
strengthen and support planning—not for 
the purpose of whittling down budgets and 
reducing essential services, but toward the 
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goal of a better mix of nonduplicating facil- 
ities and services, teamwork in and between 
hospitals, preservation of scarce resources 
and rationalization of capital and service re- 
quirements. 

In our program we want to work with you 
and to encourage and support the hospitals 
in becoming focal points for comprehensive 
patient care services, including extended 
care and home health services where ap- 
propriate. Not only will this serve the in- 
terests of continuity and quality of care, 
but also of greater economy. 

We believe that improved programs and 
services are compatible with various types of 
cost savings. 

And the development of more comprehen- 
sive services will increase the opportunities 
for patients to be admitted earlier to hos- 
Ppitals when that is required. There are four 
specific areas of potentially large savings 
in hospital operating costs. 

1. The hospital that is in full operation 
seven days a week rather than five has been 
able to reduce the average stay by half a 
day, a $700 million saving? 

2. Ambulatory testing for surgical pa- 
tients prior to admission has shown it can 
Save 118 hospital days per 100 patients, for 
@ saving in excess Of $300 million each year. 

3. The inappropriate design of insurance 
programs, with premiums placed on in- 
hospital care combined with ineffective uti- 
lization review results, our advisors tell us, 
in longer than necessary and inappropriate 
hospital stays. By reducing average hospital 
stays only one day, savings of approzimately 
$1.8 billion could be realized in this segment 
alone. 

4. Another matter of waste at the addi- 
tional price of inferior care has long been 
obvious. In communities all over the coun- 
try, our maternity and pediatric services 
should be consolidated into fewer hospitals. 
Our economists and medical people all agree 
on this: the quality of care would be en- 
hanced and the space now taken up by un- 
der-occupied services could be converted to 
adult beds. We believe at least 8,000 beds 
could be converted, if this kind of commu- 
nity planning for the delivery of services 
were actually functioning. There would be 
savings both in construction and staff costs. 
Even the obviously under-utilized maternity 
and pediatric services require constant 
staffing. A study by the Public Health Service 
of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, indicated that as much as $250 mil- 
lion could be saved by a consolidation of 
maternity and pediatric services wherever 
possible. 

POSSIBLE SAVINGS IN HOSPITAL COSTS AND 
PHYSICIANS’ FEES IN SURGERY 


There are additional and substantial sav- 
ings having to do with surgery. I imagine 
Many of you have read Dr. John Bunker’s 
article in the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine for January 15, 1970. He has pulled to- 
gether a great deal of evidence that indicates 
we may well be a country providing luxuri- 
ous accommodations but often unni 
surgery for the well-to-do—while we can- 
not provide basic medical care for the indi- 
gent. 

Our people have been doing some calcula- 
tions. And if Dr. Bunker is correct that 
surgery could be reduced by 25 percent—or 
nearly four million operations—we could 
have lowered our national payments to sur- 
geons last year by $740 million and reduced 
our hospital bed requirements by an addi- 
tional 26 million days, or another $1.6 bil- 
lion in savings or waste depending on your 
viewpoint.* 

We would be upgrading the overall quality 
of surgical services as well. 

The differences in the rates of surgery in 
the United States and England, 74 per 1,000 
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population versus 38 per 1,000 population, 
certainly point to some impact from that 
large segment of surgeons not certified by 
a surgical board who do 50 percent of the 
surgery in our country. These differences 
support the thrust of Dr. Bunker’s conclu- 
sions. 


SAVINGS IN PHYSICIANS SERVICES THROUGH 
GROUP PRACTICE 


It is generally recognized from studies of 
the Federal Employees Health Benefits Pro- 
gram and other programs that members of 
group practice prepayment plans use as little 
as 50 percent of the number of hospital days 
as other consumers covered by commercial 
insurance or the Blues. The savings thus ef- 
fected, however, will not be taken into ac- 
count in this section, which concerns pos- 
sible savings in physicians’ costs through the 
development of group practice. 

As a nation we currently spend $9.2 bil- 
lion privately and $2.7 billion through pub- 
lic programs for the services of private phy- 
sicians.* That’s a total of nearly $12 billion. 
Economists have expressed a number of ideas 
about increasing the efficiency of the nation’s 
doctors. As our most valuable and scarcest 
form of health manpower, they are gate- 
keepers to most health services. They should 
be employed at their highest levels of skill, 
and not spend time on tasks equally well per- 
formed by less highly trained people. Pro- 
fessor Rashi Fein of Harvard University has 
demonstrated that a four percent increase in 
physician productivity can add the equiva- 
lent of one year’s medical school graduating 
class to the medical market. It follows that 
if, by organizing the delivery system in which 
physicians work, we increased the capability 
for seeing patients, we would be stepping up 
physician productivity and saving a great 
deal of money. 

We estimate the effective development of 
group practice programs would save $3.6 
billion annually, based on a per capita saving 
of $60 for 60 million enrollees in group prac- 
tice programs. By that I mean, if we could 
develop 2,000 group practice programs in 
the next five years and staff them with an 
average of 20 physicians, along with other 
members of the health team, they could 
serve a population of 60 million. The same 
40,000 physicians in solo practice serve only 
30 million people. Under a dual system of 
solo practice and expanding group practice 
programs, we could at least maintain the 
present ratio of physicians to patients until 
the population had increased by an addi- 
tional 30 million. 

Group practice produces other forms of 
savings that are not as readily measured— 
such things as available consultation when 
doubts exist about the need for hospitaliza- 
tion or surgery, and in the better use of 
medically-trained manpower. 


PHYSICIAN SHORTAGES 


We all know that there is a serious short- 
age of manpower in the medical professions, 
This occurs for the same reasons that create 
a shortage of manpower in the building 
trades in some parts of the country—both 
groups have worked on the theory that you 
can make more out of the economics of 
scarcity. 

As the president of one group practice 
prepayment plan, I can testify that group 
practice does not provide cheaper care than 
solo practice. It does provide more compre- 
hensive and better care. It makes more 
effective use of medical manpower. The 
hands and the skills of the physician are 
lengthened, and he is therefore more pro- 
ductive and able to serve nearly twice as 
many patients as the solo practitioner. Even 
so radical a publication as Fortune Maga- 
zine has recently concluded that health care 
teams offer the brightest opportunity for 
improvement of productivity. And the orga- 
nized patient care program does result in 
better health for the patients. 
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The alternative to increasing productivity 
of physicians would be a more costly and 
unattainable goal of doubling or even 
tripling the number of physicians. At this 
time there is absoluately no evidence that 
the Federal Administration is prepared to 
seek the necessary resources to attempt to 
achieve their own stated objective of train- 
ing an additional 50,000 physicians in the 
next ten years. 

In Michigan alone, there are over 200 
communities with populations over 1,000 
who ore looking for doctors and can’t find 
them, Across the country entire counties are 
without the services of local physicians. The 
planned supply of physicians will not alle- 
viate this crisis. 

Organized medicine has proposed develop- 
ing and using fee-for-service nurse-practi- 
tioners. Well, they forgot to ask the nurses. 
And they didn’t seem to know something 
everybody else knows: the nurses are in even 
shorter supply than the doctors. And they 
choose to ignore the dissatisfaction with 
fee-for-service payments even to doctors. 
Half a dozen congressional committees al- 
ready are having their say about things like 
fee-for-service, and “usual and customary,” 
and I won't dwell on those matters. But the 
waste is obvious when you put out a barrel 
of money and tell the doctors to help them- 
selves to as much as they want, and then 
fill it up again when they've emptied it, 

PHYSICIANS’ FEES 


We estimate that $1.2 billion annually 
could be saved on physicians’ fees even un- 
der the present fee-for-service system by 
establishing controls that assure reasonable 
rather than “usual and customary” fees that 
rise faster than the consumer price index. 
You don’t get reasonable fees through mon- 
opoly pricing, and the data indicate that 
physicians’ costs have climbed 10% higher 


than the amount of inflation in the overall 
consumer price index” since the passage of 


Medicare. 
REMOVING OBSTACLES TO GROUP PRACTICE 


A dual system of organized group prac- 
tice and solo practice should have been 
well-established by now. But there are still 
laws on the books which prevent the de- 
velopment of group practice prepayment 
plans in 20 states. Medical society opposi- 
tion is a deterrent even in states with no 
restrictive legislation. 

If people in powerful positions continue to 
discourage the development of organized 
groups we will waste untold additional bil- 
lions on unnecessary hospitalization, un- 
necessary surgery, unnecessary utilization of 
physicians and unfortunate neglect of the 
health needs of our people. 

The opposition continues today, perhaps 
in more subtle forms than in the past. 
People give lip service to the idea of improved 
organization for the delivery of services, and 
for increasing the supply of medical practi- 
tioners, But they contribute little to either 
effort, 


NEED FOR EXPANDING MEDICAL EDUCATION 


Even today, there are no places available 
for half of the fully-qualified students apply- 
ing for medical school admission. 

By the thousands, American students are 
enrolling in foreign schools, Though we 
desperately need more physicians of vari- 
ous types, the sorry history of the 1970 Fed- 
eral appropriations for medical education 
and for medical research again reminds us 
that the medico-politicians are less inter- 
ested in the intolerable inadequacies of 
medical education than they are in presery- 
ing the inviolability of fee-for-service pay- 
ments to practitioners. Meanwhile, we should 
bow our heads in shame that we must im- 
port physicians from underdeveloped coun- 
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tries where they are far more desperately 
needed. But you know we could not run our 
hospitals without them. 


WASTE IN THE DUAL OR TRIPARTE SYSTEM 


Up to this point in our discussion, we have 
not touched on the waste resulting from 
our dual private and public systems of 
health care. Twenty-five Federal depart- 
ments or agencies run health programs of 
one kind or another, often competing with 
each other and with the private sector in 
their demands on scarce manpower and 
resources. In the Medicaid program alone, 
federal-state-and-local governments spent 
$4.4 billion = for medical care last year, em- 
ploying thousands to administer its provi- 
sions, More personnel time and energy was 
expended in checking on peoples’ eligibility 
for care than on surveillance of the quality 
of the care or the reasonableness of the 
charges. Often too, where there was any 
surveillance of charges or quality, the effort 
duplicated rather than augmented similar 
activity under Medicare or in the private sec- 
tor. Having already stated that the current 
administrative costs paid to private insurers 
would be ample to administer a comprehen- 
sive national health insurance program, 
there would be savings of at least $400 mil- 
lion resulting from a unified system in which 
no one’s eligibility for the national benefits 
had to be determined or redetermined every 
few months, 

That means we wasted at least $400 mil- 
lion on Medicaid administrative costs last 
year. 

Rather than all the separate governmental 
programs, we propose a consolidation of 
programs wherever possible, so that the con- 
sumers served will have equal access to 
services of equal, adequate quality. This, in 
our opinion would save us at least another 
billion dollars a year. 

For example, as a nation, we spent $9.2 
billion privately and $2.7 billion through 
public programs for the services of our limit- 
ed number of physicians. There was no pro- 
gram to coordinate the purchase of physi- 
cians’ services or to provide them with in- 
centives to increase their productivity. This 
is a costly way for the purchasers of sery- 
ices to do business. 

The separate, often unequal and virtually 
uncoordinated systems of private and public 
hospital and medical care, results in a great 
many wasted dollars, both of taxpayers and 
of private patients, or, really, dollars extract- 
ed from separate pockets of the same indi- 
viduals, The absorption into a national health 
insurance program of many of the existing 
governmental programs—such as Medicare, 
much of Medicaid, the civilian portion of 
Defense Department health programs, the 
maternal and child health programs, and so 
forth, could we estimate, save as much as 
ten percent of current Federal expenditures 4 
under those public programs, which now run 
to about $10 billion. The programs would not 
be competing with each other in their de- 
mands on limited resources but rather there 
would be a coordination, and the efforts for 
coordination with such separate systems as 
those of the Veterans Administration would 
be possible as well. We estimate such coordi- 
nation would equal a saving of $1 billion. 


DRUGS, MEDICINES, AND APPLIANCES 


Certainly, improvement of the delivery sys- 
tem along with the coordination of public 
and private programs, as appropriate, could 
be expected to reduce the costs of drugs and 
medicines as well, separate and apart from 
the debate over brand names versus generics, 
We estimate that our failure to act along 
the lines of organized patient care, caused 
& waste of between 7 and 10% of our personal 
care expenditures for medicine and appli- 
ances, or between $550 million and $750 mil- 
lion. 
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DENTISTS 


The outstanding dental leaders associated 
with our efforts on the Committee for Na- 
tional Health Insurance tell us that the fail- 
ure to apply the knowledge we now have in 
the use of hygienists and Dental Assistants 
is depriving millions of people of necessary 
dental services. Restrictive laws on the use 
of these para-dental personnel are costly both 
in terms of lower productivity and higher 
rates of edentulousness due to diseases of 
the mouth that could have been neutralized. 
We estimate the dollar waste in lowered 
dental productivity to be $200 million. 

Another $200 million in sheer waste rep- 
resents, in our estimation our failures to 
move ahead in the coordination of mental 
health services with other health services. 
Everything we know about the treatment of 
the mental diseases of our times demands 
that the mentally ill receive treatment as 
part of their needs for comprehensive health 
services, We still insist on categorizing and 
compartmentalizing most of the mentally ill. 

It is therefore our overall estimate that at 
least $14 billion was wasted in the health 
field last year, And the future could be worse 
unless we act now to change our direction, 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


It is a risky business to try to predict what 
lies ahead in medicine. The inscription at 
the National Archives tells us the “Past is 
Prologue,” and we hope so for we need to 
benefit from its mistakes. 

I do not think it is nearly as important to 
have precise estimates of how much waste 
we might expect in the future as it is to do 
what we can to expand the brighter side of 
the picture. And there is a brighter side. 
Planning has lost what once may have seemed 
an unsavory quality to some of you. Now we 
need to strengthen the planning councils, 
create others where they do not exist, and 
back them up through legal franchising or 
some similar system. Prospective budgeting 
by hospitals and for physicians and other 
services are rapidly-emerging concepts, and 
none-too-soon. Particularly, your hospitals 
throughout most of this region, I know al- 
ready are moving ahead on the design and 
acceptance of budgeting and not fighting 
rear guard actions. Utilization review and 
quality review activities have begun in most 
places, and can be made progressively more 
meaningful, A sense of economizing is over- 
taking the idea of muddling along while hop- 
ing for financial windfalls from the govern- 
ment or somewhere else, at least on the part 
of many hospital administrators and boards, 
Unfortunately, others still believe the ab- 
sence of a sense of economy can be camou- 
flaged by low salaries for some or can be 
made acceptable by cost reimbursement from 
whatever sources. 

I recognize there is a great deal of joint 
purchasing by hospitals. Recovery rooms, in- 
tensive care units, electronic monitoring and 
other nurse-saving activities are becoming 
common where useful. All is not dark. 

But are we ready to adjust to really dy- 
namic change? Are we ready to work together 
to create systems of health services from 
the present non-system? Do we even all 
agree that adequate health care should be 
available to all as a matter of right? 

These are the real questions we must ask 
ourselves. 

In our opinion, real improvement is pos- 
sible if we can work together to structure and 
organize health care for people in all com- 
munities ...when the health system is 
integrated with education, recreation, em- 
ployment, human relations—when our com- 
mon goals have eliminated sheer hunger and 
malnutrition, and deplorable housing, and 
reversed environmental pollution ... when 
we have reordered our priorities and begun to 
accomplish what we are capable of doing. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE: A BOON TO 
PROVIDERS AND CONSUMERS 


In the Committee for National Health In- 
surance, we are convinced that the program 
we are developing sets forth the broad struc- 
ture which can close that gap and create a 
uniquely American system for better service 
to consumers and more stable support to 
providers. By its very nature. our program 
is a health program and not just an in- 
surance program. We want to move forward 
in health, not get bogged down in debates 
over old prerogatives that are hurting us 
all, 

Doctors are entitled to the orderly arrange- 
ment of their family lives as well as their 
practice. Hospitals should be supported in 
reaching into greater community service, 
including opportunities in extended and 
ambulatory care. Medical schools are due 
relief from the intolerable debt in which, 
one after another, they find themselves. 
Those who pay for health insurance should 
be assured of effective cost and quality 
controls. 

The national health insurance approach 
we are supporting would accept the challenge 
of creative changes. Many of the other health 
insurance proposals already publicly an- 
nounced deal with the payment mechanism 
but not with how the services are delivered. 
They would only inflate further the costs of 
medical care. 

We are not aiming to tear down. We want 
to salvage and use the best features of health 
care that are already available. But we want 
also to structure a new system that over- 
comes the present built-in waste and dupli- 
cation and inefficiencies. 

I would suggest there are five essential cri- 
teria of a viable health insurance program: 

1, It must deal with the central fact—the 
disorganization and fragmentation of our 
non-system. To work, a health insurance 
plan must lay the foundation for creating 
organization out of disorganization. 

2. It must provide for comprehensive bene- 
fits from prevention to diagnosis, to treat- 
ment, to rehabilitation. 

3. It must control costs. 

4. It must provide for control of quality. 

5. Its programs and services must have 
built-in democratic controls. 

National health insurance offers a new 
opportunity to eradicate the financial bar- 
riers to good health care and thus to reduce 
illness, disability and suffering. It offers to 
stimulate new efforts to focus health services 
on preventive care, early diagnosis and treat- 
ment. We believe that any national health 
insurance program should emphasize protec- 
tion of health rather than merely payment 
for sickness. 

We can save 14 billion dollars a year if we 
adopt a national health insurance program 
which restructures the delivery of health 
care and replaces the present non-system. 

The figures cannot be arrived at with the 
precision of a slide rule or the delicacy of a 
surgeon’s knife. They are cited, however, to 
give productive understanding of the di- 
mensions of the present waste or possible 
savings in a properly structured system of 
health care in this country. 

We are spending in wasteful ways about 
$6 billion for hospital construction and care. 
Approximately $3.6 billion could be saved in 
the more appropriate use of physicians 
through adequate use of organized modern 
group practice delivery methods. $1.2 billion 
could be saved by controlling increases in 
physicians’ fees so that they do not exceed 
the BLS increases in cost of living. $400 mil- 
lion could be saved in needless Medicaid ad- 
ministrative costs and a Dillion dollars 
through effective coordination in use of phy- 
sician services. 

Over a billion dollars could be saved by 
eliminating wasteful practices in purchasing 
drugs, medicine and appliances and in the 
ways in which dental care and mental health 
services are offered to our people. 
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Finally, we should be able to administer 
such a program in a manner to save $1.1 bil- 
lion now clearly wasted. 

I realize that all these savings cannot be 
achieved overnight. The waste in the present 
programs can however largely be eliminated 
on & rapidly progressing basis if we make the 
necessary changes in national financing and 
structure these changes to bring about bet- 
ter organized service delivery. 

I feel strongly that all men and women of 
good will can and will harmonize their ef- 
forts to overcome the present shortcomings 
in the health care fleld and find adequate 
and acceptable answers to this very serious 
basic human need in America. 

We recognize the inefficiencies and wastes 
in our present non-system and will weed 
them out of the garden. In their place, we 
need to plant a new and improved species, 
and give some of the better but undernour- 
ished clusters a chance to grow. 
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How the development of a national health 
service delivery system under national 
health insurance could save as estimated 
$14 billion wasted last year 


CAPITAL SAVINGS 

Beds 

Acute general hospital beds as a re- 
sult of— 

(1) Ambulatory diagnosis 
million days) 

(2) Consolidating maternity and 
pediatric beds (1.5 million 
days) 

(3) Shortening stays by use of ex- 
tended care and skilled 
nursing home beds, home 
health services and 7-day 
operation of hospital (16% 
of acute days) (35 million 
days) 

(4) Less surgery: 3.7 million fewer 
operations performed, 26 
million fewer bed days re- 


37, 000 


8, 000 


126, 000 


Number of acute beds un- 
necessary and therefore 
not needing to be re- 
placed or modernized 
over 30-year period 
under a new system... 258, 000 


Annual Savings (Current Waste) —Capi- 
tal cost for 258,000 unnecessary beds based 
on $9 billion expenditure spread over 10 to 
40 years. (Assumed 35,000 cost per bed, $50,- 
000 less cost of an equal number of skilled 
nursing home or ECF beds at $15,000 con- 
struction cost), $575 million. 
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OPERATING COST SAVINGS 
(In millions of dollars) 
By reduction of 25 perecnt in sur- 
gery— 
(a) Hospital bills (25 percent fewer 
surgical admissions and stays; 
3.7 million cases) 

Surgeons’ bills (average bill 
$200 x 3.7 million unneces- 
sary surgical procedures)... 

Net savings by adopting 7-day 
week (half a day per admis- 
mission times $50 per day) -- 

Increase physician productivity 
through expanded group prac- 
tice (develop groups serving 
60 million consumers) 

Control fees of physicians (10 
percent of $11.9 billion ex- 
penditure for private physi- 
cians) 

Reduction of hospitalization by 
ambulatory testing (5 percent 
of 27 million short-term days 
at $70 per day) 

Reduce hospitalization by short- 
ening of stays (1 day per ad- 
mission for all admissions) by 
redesign of benefit structure, 
and effective utilization re- 
view to include ECF and home 
health services 

Unnecessary administrative- 
overhead expense of private 
health insurance 

(i) Improve selection and delivery of 

drugs and medicines. 
Systemize maternity-pediatric 
services 
) 


(1) Coordinate mental health with 
other health services 


SAVINGS RESULTING FROM COORDINATION OF 
TRIPARTITE SYSTEMS 
(In millions of dollars) 

Medicaid administration improved 
Reduction in uncoordinated demand on 

physicians 
Reduction in uncoordinated use of fa- 

cilities. 


(b) 


REA’S STARVATION DIET ADDS TO 
ADMINISTRATION’S DISMAL RU- 
RAL RECORD 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I re- 
cently joined with 26 Senators to send 
a letter to President Nixon urging the 
release of $20 million which the Con- 
gress appropriated for loans to rural 
electric cooperatives. 

The need for these funds is reaching 
the crucial stage. The entire Nation is 
currently faced with the distinct possi- 
bility of electric blackouts and brown- 
outs this summer and beyond. 

As of April 1 of this year, there was 
a backlog of REA loan applications of 
some $377 million, and another $182 mil- 
lion in applications are anticipated to 
be submitted by June 30, 1970. During 
fiscal year 1971 an additional $464 mil- 
lion in applications will be submitted. 

In Minnesota our figures include a 
current loan backlog of $2 million; an 
additional $18.6 million in applications 
will be submitted by June 30; and a 
State high of $76 million in applications 
are to be submitted during fiscal year 
1971. 

Thus, Minnesota’s total backlog 
through next year will be $96,556,800— 
second only to the State of Kentucky. 

Yet the administration continues to 
hold back $20 million which could help 
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to alleviate this problem—$20 million, 
I must repeat, which Congress has ap- 
propriated. 

To underscore the seriousness of the 
situation, I ask unanimous consent that 
a table prepared by the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association be 
printed in the Recorp. Also, to reflect the 
Minnesota situation, I ask unanimous 
consent that a series of letters which I 
have received from various rural elec- 
tric cooperatives be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 


Applications 
to be 


io 
submitted 
Apr. 1, 1970 to 
June 30, 1970 


Loan 
ae 
Apr. 1, 197 


State 
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There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Anticipated backlog of loan applications on 
June 30, 1970, and June 30, 1971 
[In millions of dollars] 
Backlog of loan applications, April 1, 

1970 
Applications to be submitted April 1, 

1970, to June 30, 1970 


Total to be considered, last quar- 
ter of fiscal year 1970 


BREAKDOWN OF LOAN REQUESTS BY STATE 


June 2, 1970 


Less—Balance of loan funds available 
from $345 million loan program... —126 


Backlog of loan applications, July 1, 
1970 

Applications to be submitted, July 1, 
1970, to June 30, 1971 


Total applications to be consid- 
ered in fiscal year 1971 
REA loan fund budget request, fiscal 


Applications 
to be 


io 
submitted 
July 1, 1970 to 
June 30, 1971 


Total State 


$2, 635, 000 


10, 030, 000 
5, 509, 900 


men 
8B 


$88883323 


Kentucky... 
Louisiana. _- 
Maine 
Maryland. 
Michigan.. 
Minnesota... 
Mississippi. - 
Missouri 


see 


I wrwwoorm L 
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BLUE EARTH-NICOLLET COOPERATIVE 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 
Mankato, Minn., May 12, 1970. 
Hon, WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing to ask your 
support for an increase in the appropriations 
for the Rural Electrification loan program. 

We have not had a loan for 17 years. We 
have had an application in for one for more 
than a year but none has been granted as 
yet because of the shortage of funds. 

Our reserves are being depleted quite rap- 
idly. We have in our office right now several 
plats of developments totaling 980 lots. 
There is also a 7-up bottling plant, a large 
high school, a small factory, two industrial 
sites and in addition 350 acres have been 
taken into the city limits with water and 
sewer now being put in. This area could 
have a lot of development and all of it is 
in our service area. 

All of the above takes a lot of investment 
on our part. Orders for material have to be 
placed months in advance because of the 
long delivery problem. These materials are 
being delivered now, making considerable in- 
roads on our cash reserves, Still there is no 
loan in sight and it would appear we will 
have quite a problem. 

We are therefore hopeful you might look 
favorably on increasing the REA appropria- 
tions and the immediate release of the $20 
million now frozen by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Sincerely, 
CAL PALMERSTON. 
'TODD-WADENA ELECTRIC CO-OPERATIVE, 
Wadena, Minn., May 15, 1970. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: We are enclosing 
a copy of our letter which was sent to the 
President requesting his support for the 
rural electrification program. 


s16, 467,000 $21,267, 000 


Washington... 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin... 
Wyoming 


, 882, 800 
18, 785, 193 
15, 991, 410 


We know that you have always supported 
our program in the past and are deeply ap- 
preciative of it. If there is anything that 
you can do for us in this particular situa- 
tion, we know that we will have your sup- 
port. 

Best personal regards. 

Cooperatively yours, 
PAUL RICHTER, 
General Manager. 
Topp-WaDENA ELECTRIC CO-OPERATIVE, 
Wadena, Minn., May 15, 1970. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: This letter is being written 
to ask your Administration’s support in 
meeting the needs of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration for adequate funds for 
an expanding rural electrification program. 

Monetary requirements in the immediate 
years ahead will far exceed the demands of 
the past. Our own electric cooperative is a 
typical example. Since 1941 we have received 
loans totalling $2,824,000. The last loan was 
made in 1959. Since 1959 our cooperative has 
invested $723,000 of its earnings in its elec- 
tric plant to meet the electric needs of its 
members. 

Our most recent studies show that we will 
need $666,000 to be invested in electric plant 
in 1970-71. An additional $1,445,000 will be 
needed by January 1, 1979, These funds are 
needed for normal growth of the system— 
any unusual developments would increase 
the need sharply. 

We request that immediate attention be 
given to two very important matters in- 
volved now in the rural electrification pro- 
gram: 

1. Authorize release of $20,000,000 which 
has already been authorized for fiscal 1970 
but which is being retained by the Budget 
Bureau. While the retained amount is a 
small percentage of the total, its release 
would certainly help fill some of the critical 
loan requirements existing now. 
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2. We request support for the request now 
before Congressional Appropriations Com- 
mittees for $745 million for fiscal 1971. While 
this is a substantial increase over 1970 au- 
thorizations, it is not unreasonable when it 
is considered that total loan applications for 
1971 will be $897 million. Increased loan su- 
thorizations are particularly needed for fiscal 
1971. It is expected that loan requirements 
after fiscal 1971 will be partially supple- 
mented with funds from the newly formed 
Cooperative Finance Corporation. 

Our nation’s urban problems are directly 
intertwined with progress in rural America. 
If there be a revitalization in the country 
then a viable rural electrification program is 
essential to the progress and development of 
the rural areas. 

We believe that your support for adequate 
loan funds as outlined in this letter will help 
relieve some of the pressures on our cities 
and also make possible a better life in rural 
America. 

Thank you for your consideration, 

Cooperatively yours, 
PAUL RICHTER, 
General Manager. 
ANOKA ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
Anoka, Minn., May 12, 1970. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: My purpose in 
writing you is to express my concern about 
Rural Electrification appropriations and give 
you some information that may be helpful 
in making a decision on the current appro- 
priations bill. 

The Anoka Electric Cooperative, of which 
I am General Manager, serves an area north 
of the twin cities generally from Anoka 
west to St. Cloud and east to the St. Croix 
and this includes several suburban com- 
munities. 

We are in a rapidly growing area where the 
electrical load has been doubling every five 
years and it takes a considerable amount of 
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capital and construction to meet the needs. 

It is difficult to make an explanation in a 
few words so I am enclosing a copy of the 
talk I made to our members at the annual 
meeting in March which shows several of the 
points of concern. Also find enclosed a copy 
of our Annual Report. 

Our projections show that it will be nec- 
essary to apply for an REA loan in about 
December of 1970 and it will be for about 
$2,000,000. 

Information that we get from REA in 
Washington and from surveys taken by 
NRECA show that there will be a backlog 
of loan applications on July 1, 1970 of over 
$400,000,000. 

Indications are that Congress is consider- 
ing an appropriation of $345,000,000 for fis- 
cal year 7/1/70-6/30/71 and this will not be 
enough to meet the needs. Enclosed is an 
NRECA summary of the anticipated needs. 

There is considerable emphasis on trying 
to cut down the trend of people moving to 
the cities and to encourage rural develop- 
ment and it doesn't seem consistent to have 
the people either stay in or move to the rural 
areas if we aren't able to take care of their 
needs in these areas. Electricity is an essen- 
tial need. 

As you know, the REA’s have been working 
on a self financing plan which is progressing. 
We expect to obtain a request soon to make 
our initial investments in this organization. 
However, it is apparent that this supple- 
mental financing will generate only about 
$30,000,000 in the next fiscal year. Further, 
it is doubtful that there will be any money 
available for generating facilities. We pur- 
chase our electricity from Rural Cooperative 
Power Association at Ell River and estimates 
show that a new plant will be needed in 
1976. Commitments to build this plant should 
be made during the next year. Every pos- 
sible avenue of how to obtain the necessary 
capital is being explored, but so far a solu- 
tion has not been found. 

We are fully aware of the fact that there 
are many demands on the Federal Treasury 
and that priorities must be established. We 
know that it is difficult for you to determine 
where these priorities should be. 

We are grateful for the loans and services 
we have received from REA. However, I felt 
that I should write and express our concern 
for the future. 

A solution would be to influence the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to release a $20,000,000 
contingency fund appropriated for this pres- 
ent fiscal year and to increase the budget 
request of $345,000,000 for next year. 

I know that your attention and help on 
this will be appreciated. 

Very truly, 
MILTON S. OLBERG, 
General Manager. 


ROSEAU ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE INC., 
Roseau, Minn., May 14, 1970. 
Subject: Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion Loan Funds 
Hon, WALTER MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: The Rural Elec- 
trification program is in serious need of ad- 
ditional funds, to be loaned to the electric 
cooperatives, throughout the nation. 

Our own cooperative is in need of $418,000, 
for which we expect to file application in 
the last half of 1970. Because of the large 
backlog of loan applications, new applica- 
tions and limited funds available, REA will 
be way short in being able to take care of 
all of the needs. 

I would therefore appreciate any assist- 
ance possible in releasing the $20 million, 
which has been approved by congress and 
is now held up by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Also, your assistance will be appreciated for 
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increased appropriations for fiscal year of 
1971 to $745 million. 
Sincerely, 
M. A. HASLERUD, 
Manager. 

RED LAKE ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE INC., 

Red Lake Falls, Minn., May 13 1970. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: We are enclos- 
ing a copy of a letter mailed to the Presi- 
dent regarding the status of REA loan funds. 
We urge your support in appropriating ade- 
quate funds for the program. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES M. KLEVEN, 
Manager. 
May 12, 1970. 
President RICHARD M. NIXON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: Being a Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative, which serves 3500 rural 
member consumers with rural electric power 
in a 4 County area in northwestern Min- 
nesota, we are vitall: concerned with the 
current status of Rural Electrification loan 
funds. It is our understanding that only 345 
million is being recommended for REA for 
1970-71, whereas the NRECA indicates 
through their survey, that applications for 
loan funds for the fiscal year will exceed 550 
million. 

In our particular case we are at a point 
where we are forced to use our reserve funds 
and our advance payments to meet our 
quarterly loan payments. How long we will 
be able to continue to do this is question- 
able. REA has a regulation that Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperatives whose liquidable reserve 
funds excess 8% of plant are not eligible for 
loan funds. This, we understand, is forced 
on the Rural Electrification Administration 
due to the shortage of loan funds. We do not 
feel that our reserve funds are excessive. In 
fact, at the 10% level, whica is our liquidable 
reserve at this time, there .s a question in 
our mind if this is adequate far from being 
excessive. 

We are in and serve an area that is much 
in need of development, having been de- 
clared a distressed area for a number of years 
and now with the economic situation im- 
proving we must be in a position to offer 
service to these people as they move into 
our service area. 

Our current supply of adequate wholesale 
power is not questionable at the moment, 
however our future power supply will be in 
question if adequate funds are not appro- 
priated for generation and transmission in- 
stallations as well as distribution. 

The records of the Rural Electric Coopera- 
tives have been unmatched for payback to 
the Government. There are a number of 
Government programs that are outright 
grants and subsidies. However, the rural 
electric program is a payback program 
with interest. The records will show that the 
element of risk as far as the Government is 
concerned, is practically non-existent. We 
know of few Rural Electric Cooperatives 
who are in any way delinquent in their 
payments. However, if adequate loan funds 
are not appropriated you can see where this 
could become a serious problem with many 
of us. 

May, we, therefore, as a Rural Electric 
power supplier, urge your support in rec- 
ommendation that loan funds for the rural 
electrification program be increased to me 
at the coming needs of the rural electric 
P 


Yours very truly, 
CHARLES M. KLEVEN, 
Manager. 
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RED RIVER VALLEY COOPERATIVE POWER, 
Halstad, Minn., May 12, 1970. 

The PRESIDENT, 

The White House, 

Washington, D.C. 

MR. PRESDENT: I am writing to you re- 
garding the dire need for additional loan 
funds in our area and over the United States 
as a whole. 

The Board of Directors of Red River Val- 
ley Cooperative Power Association have de- 
layed making any additional requests for 
loans from REA during the past twelve years. 
We have been able to do this by investing 
as much as possible of our own funds and 
also delaying as much as possible, expansion 
and proper maintenance of our system. 

We are very shortly approaching the point 
where we will have to ask REA for additional 
loan funds to serye our present consumers 
and others who decide to build homes in the 
rural areas. I would like to encourage you to 
release the twenty million dollars in loan 
funds appropriated by Congress for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, but frozen by bureau budget 
at the present time. 

I would also like to request your support of 
the important power supply program for elec- 
tric cooperatives, who at the present time, 
generate a very small percentage of their 
needed capacity through the lack of these 
loan funds to build facilities. 

I want to thank you for your consideration 
of these requests. 

Sincerely yours, 
James S. Ocarp, 
General Manager. 


STEARNS COOPERATIVE 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 
Melrose, Minn., May 18, 1970. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As the general 
manager of a rural electric distribution co- 
operative, I would like to express my views on 
the vital need for the continued financial 
support of the cooperatives. 

We all realize that government expendi- 
tures are of the utmost importance, and that 
they are continually growing, as are the prob- 
lems of rural life. But consider what rural 
life would be like today, if it were not for the 
many rural electric cooperatives that serve 
the people in the rural areas. Therefore, I 
find it imperative that I ask for your assist- 
ance in obtaining the necessary funds, which 
have been appropriated, in order that we may 
keep up with the demand for electric service, 
which is growing so rapidly. In our local area 
there are numerous housing developments 
under construction, or they are in the process 
of being developed. The acquisition of funds, 
in order to keep up with these needs, is put- 
ting us in a very difficult situation. 

NRECA has pointed out to the congres- 
sional committees that an appropriation of 
Seven Hundred and Forty-Five million is 
needed for the fiscal year of 1971, in order 
that the level of REA loan application back- 
log become more manageable. 

In view of the fact that the REC’s have 
made their loan and interest payments on 
time, in addition to advance payments on 
their loans, do you not think that the invest- 
ment in the future of rural people is one 
which should merit your serious considera- 
tion? 

In these times, when there is so much un- 
rest among the young people of our country, 
the REC’s are trying to get them back on an 
even keel, to educate them in the operation 
of the government of our country, and stop 
the strife which seems to be tearing our 
society apart. 

We fully realize that we are but one spoke 
in a large wheel, but as in any wheel, each 
spoke strengthens the wheel. Thus, we be- 
lieve it is a requisite that favorable consider- 
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ation be given to the granting of loan funds, 
which will greatly help in the needs of the 
people of the rural areas. 

In closing, I have one more request to 
make, and that is that the Bureau of Budget 
be instructed to immediately release the 
Twenty Million appropriated by Congress for 
the fiscal year, which has been frozen, and 
is so desperately needed by the rural electric 
cooperatives. 

Yours respectfully, 
BERNARD W. FEIERABEND, 
General Manager. 


SOUTHWESTERN MINNESOTA 
COOPERATIVE ELECTRIC, 
Pipestone, Minn., May 20, 1970. 
Hon, WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MoNnpDALE: Your help and 
support is most urgently needed for in- 
creased appropriations for the Rural Elec- 
trification program for fiscal year 1971. 

The backlog of electric loan applications 
is expected to be $433,000,000 by the close 
of the current fiscal year 1970. It is antici- 
pated that rural electric systems will be 
submitting loan applications totaling an- 
other $464,000,000 during fiscal 1971. The 
President’s budget requests a program of 
$345,000,000 for the coming year. If REA has 
to consider applications totaling almost 
$900,000,000 by the end of fiscal 1971, the 
backlog of applications will exceed $550,- 
000,000, leaving many cooperatives out of 
funds and facing the prospect of having to 
delay maintenance or postpone needed sys- 
tem improvements or delay new construction. 

The immediate and long-term conse- 
quences of the shortage of REA loan funds 
could be disastrous to the nation as a whole. 
A rebuilding of the rural areas is vital if 
the migratory flow to the cities is to be 
slowed or reversed. Adequate and dependable 
electric power is a prime necessity in order 
to attract and hold the rural population. 

Generation loans will be needed to ease 
the severe power shortages that will be fac- 
ing the industry shortly. The restrictions 
placed on power supply loans is severely 
limiting the ability of power supply systems 
to adequately plan for meeting the growing 
needs of the distribution co-ops they serve. 

We will appreciate assurances of your 
support in obtaining adequate loan funds 
for fiscal year 1971 and recognition of the 
Rural Electrification program needs. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARVIN BEYERS, 
President. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, a re- 
view of this correspondence reveals that 
the release of the frozen $20 million is 
not the only problem facing rural elec- 
tric cooperatives. The current admin- 
istration has placed them on a starva- 
tion diet with other policies as well. 

During the previous administration 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
tackled the crucial bottleneck of whole- 
sale power supply. 

The REA Administrator issued REA’s 
“Third Criterion” on generation and 
transmission policy. This made clear that 
REA would fund G. & T. facilities in those 
situations where the co-ops needed their 
own wholesale power sources to protect 
their “security and effectiveness” as 
permanent parts of the electric utility 
industry to serve rural America. 

In the 8 years of the Kennedy-John- 
son administration the REA approved 
G. & T. loans totaling $1,300,000,000—30 
percent more than had been loaned for 
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such purposes during the entire 25 previ- 
ous years of REA’s history. 

These loans nearly doubled the total 
generating capacity of REA-financed 
rural systems. Thirteen new power sup- 
ply systems were financed for rural elec- 
tric cooperatives. 

Now we have an REA which has 
rescinded the “Third Criterion,” and 
which has not approved one single gen- 
erating loan of any significance. There 
are pending in REA today more than 
$260 million in G. & T. applications. 

The administration is also stretching 
loan dollars by various devices includ- 
ing drastically cutting back on the 
amounts of loan applications and by the 
imposition of extremely restrictive finan- 
cial policies on borrowers. 

As an illustration, one Minnesota loan 
application of $560,000 was approved for 
only $300,000, and two loan applica- 
tions of $490,000 and $457,000 were sim- 
ply dropped from the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration’s listing. 

Mr. President, despite the growing 
need for capital brought on by the con- 
stant rise in demand for electric service, 
the administration is severely cutting its 
loan fund authorization. These reduc- 
tions, on the top of damage done by un- 
controlled inflation, are threatening the 
very existence of some rural electric 
systems. 

The Nixon administration is forcing 
rural electric systems to deplete their 
financial resources to dangerously low 
levels. This restrictive policy is forcing 
more and more systems to delay con- 
struction, postpone the heavying up of 
facilities, turn away new consumers, use 
hand-to-mouth operations which threat- 
en credit rating, and pose problems in 
meeting payrolls. 

The continuation of these practices 
will eventually bring about an erosion of 
the capability of rural electric systems 
to carry out their utility responsibilities 
in their service areas. 

Mr. President, this entire situation is 
just another example of the Agriculture 
Department’s retreat from its former 
leadership in the field of rural area 
development. 

This is not an idle statement. The REA 
Administrator has announced, for ex- 
ample, that as a matter of policy, REA 
will no longer consider section 5 con- 
sumer loans for electrically operated ma- 
chinery and equipment used for indus- 
trial purposes. 

While this authority has always been 
used sparingly and only in cases of cru- 
cial necessity, it has been used to make 
possible significant industrial projects in 
the rural service areas of the REA- 
financed cooperatives. 

All of the aforementioned is most dis- 
turbing to me since I know the value of 
rural electrification to the future well- 
being of rural America. I await the 
President’s reaction to our letter with 
great interest since it might well set the 
record straight on his intentions for rural 
America. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON Goy- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1970. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Congress last year ap- 
propriated $365 million for fiscal year 1970 
for REA loans to rural electric cooperatives. 
It has been brought to our attention that $20 
million of that appropriation has not yet 
been released by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Inasmuch as the total appropriation for 
fiscal year 1970 for the rural electric pro- 
gram falls roughly $400 million below the 
amount needed in order for the nearly one 
thousand rural electric cooperatives to meet 
growing demand for service, we feel that the 
release of the additional $20 million appro- 
priated by Congress is urgently necessary. 
The rural electric cooperatives, in an effort 
to meet their needs for additional growth 
capital, have undertaken the establishment 
and operation of the National Rural Utilities 
Cooperative Finance Corporation. It is an- 
ticipated that some funds will be available 
for lending by this corporation early next 
year. However, CFC is presently still in its 
formative stages and cannot contribute sig- 
nificantly to the capital requirements of 
rural electric cooperatives at the present 
time. 

Because of the present shortage of loan 
funds, many rural electric systems through- 
out the United States are being forced to 
reduce their work force or cutback to a four- 
day work week, the result of which will be 
that residents of rural areas are not going 
to get the type of electric service to which 
they have become accustomed and to which 
they are entitled. 

The release of the additional $20 million 
now being held by the Bureau of the Budget 
certainly will not solve all of the capital re- 
quirements of these cooperatives, It will, 
however, allow the REA to make loans in 
those instances of pressing need. We, there- 
fore, respectfully urge you to release this $20 
million at the earliest possible date before the 
close of this fiscal year. 

Sincerely yours, 

Philip A. Hart, Joseph M. Montoya, Fred 
R. Harris, Ralph Yarborough, Quentin 
N. Burdick, Daniel K, Inouye, Vance 
Hartke, Herman E. Talmadge, Harrison 
A. Williams, Jr., J. W. Fulbright, War- 
ren G. Magnuson, Frank Church, 
Thomas F. Eagleton, Walter F. Mon- 
dale, Mike Mansfield, Edmund S. Mus- 
kie, Frank E. Moss, Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy, Thomas J. McIntyre, Mike 
Gravel, Albert Gore, Henry M. Jack- 
son, Gale W. McGee, Birch Bayh, 
George McGovern, Stuart Symington, 
William Proxmire, U.S. Senators. 


TUCSON DAILY CITIZEN THIRD AN- 
NUAL HIGH SCHOOL OPINION POLL 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
Tucson Daily Citizen recently sponsored 
its third annual high school opinion poll. 
Once more the turnout of participating 
students was nothing short of phe- 
nomenal, 

Nearly 12,000 ballots were cast by stu- 
dents from 15 Metropolitan Tucson high 
schools. These students represent almost 
60 percent of the total student popula- 
tion in Tucson. This is an overwhelming 
response as anyone who studies polls will 
know, and I want to express here and 
now my great pride in the youth of Tuc- 
son for displaying such a mature interest 
in significant local, national, and inter- 
national matters. 

Their active and responsible participa- 
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tion in the Daily Citizen poll gives the 
lie to the distorted image of young Amer- 
icans which the major TV networks and 
liberal eastern newspapers are feeding 
us. Mr. President, the answers given in 
response to this poll show that our young 
Americans do a pretty good job of think- 
ing for themselves. There seems to be a 
fair distribution of opinion expressed by 
the students, and I fail to see any signs 
that these young people would flock to 
the polls in one mass block. 

The questions asked are quite prob- 
ing. They range across the board from 
inquiries that stay close to home to ones 
that explore leading national issues. 

For example, the poll asked students: 


Do Tucson area police enforce the law 
fairly? 


Senators may be interested to know 
that 84 percent of the Tucson high school 
students responded that the police do 
carry out their duties fairly all the time 
or most of the time. 

Another locally oriented question 
sought the students’ opinions on what 
they believe might “be a sensible ap- 
proach to future traffic problems in Tuc- 
son?” This is clearly a question which 
citizens in all cities should be asking 
themselves and again the students’ varied 
responses indicate their awareness of the 
most important, contemporary issues. 

On the national level, the Tucson stu- 
dents gave their views on such matters 
as what “poses the greatest threat to our 
natural environment,” what is “the major 
factor leading to crime today,” and 
“whether American courts are too easy 
or too hard.” 

One response, which holds enlighten- 
ment for those who doubt the feasibility 
of the voluntary military, bears out what 
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I have long been saying to anyone who 
will listen. There is a sufficient number 
of civic-minded and patriotic citizens 
who are ready to serve in the defense of 
their country, voluntarily, so that our 
national security would not be weakened 
by establishing a fully voluntary mili- 
tary service. 

Twenty-eight percent of the young 
men who answered the Daily Citizen poll 
said that they felt “the best way to 
serve your country” is in the military. It 
is this kind of thinking that I believe 
will motivate enough men to volunteer 
for service in our military forces to main- 
tain a force of some 2.5 to 3 million mem- 
bers. All that is called for, and indeed 
is demanded by reasons of equity, is that 
reasonable improvements in pay and con- 
ditions of service be put into effect to 
increase the attractiveness of a military 
career as compared with civilian oppor- 
tunities. 

Another response that is revealing to 
me is the fact that 67 percent of the 
students registered their lack of “sym- 
pathy with the SDS, Black Panthers, and 
other militants.” Only 17 percent claimed 
to hold any sympathy with these groups. 

Once again the reply repudiates the 
false picture which liberal reporters have 
created by their endless overexposure of 
the antics and anarchy committed by a 
small minority of young Americans. This 
response shows that the great majority 
of our young people refuse to be led 
along by demagogs. 

The way our students in Tucson an- 
swered this question and the several 
others contained in the poll confirms my 
belief that this generation of young peo- 
ple is the finest one that has ever come 
along. 

Their challenging, probing minds serve 
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them well in being able to analyze issues 
and to think things through for them- 
selves. Unlike many of their elders, these 
students are obviously willing to ques- 
tion what they read and what they on 
in the mass media. 

In fact, their independent thinking 
goes so far that 38 percent of the stu- 
dents replied “no” to question No. 19, 
which reads: 

“Will this poll accurately refiect the opin- 
ion of high school students in Tucson?” 


With this kind of perceptiveness, I do 
not think anyone will be able to pull the 
wool over the eyes of these future voters. 

Mr. President, at this point, I am 
ready to reveal that the questions used 
in the poll were prepared by and sub- 
mitted to the paper by the students 
themselves. To my mind, this under- 
scores the intense interest and concern 
with vital matters that students have 
today. It reveals a mature grasp of com- 
plex national issues and makes me have 
a great deal of confidence in our Ameri- 
can educational system. 

In summary, I want to commend the 
Tucson Daily Citizen for sponsoring the 
high school opinion poll and to express 
my gratitude to the many thousands of 
students who have let us in Government 
know of their positions on matters of 
vital interest. 

Mr. President, in order that the Tucson 
poll may receive the wide audience that 
it warrants, and so that the general pub- 
lic might better be able to see the way 
responsible young citizens choose to ex- 
press themselves, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the poll be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


FINAL RESULTS—TUCSON DAILY CITIZEN’S 1970 HIGH SCHOOL OPINION POLL—11,769 BALLOTS CAST 


Total 


Votes Percent 


1. Which do you think poses the 
greatest threat to our 
natural environment? 
Industry. 
irrenponsiile citizens.._._. 
Overpopulation 
Automobiles. 


2. Do you have confidence in the 
integrity and competence of 
“Ye city officials? 


Ne yoy ion 
3. What is the best way to serve 
your country? 
ee 
Military.. 
Vista.. 
Peace Ĉorps-- 
Business; industry.. 
Civi I service 
No opinion 
4. If you witness a crime or 
illegal act, including use of 
drugs, would you call 
Crime Check? 


No opinion 
5. Do Tucson area police enforce 
the law fairly? 
All the time.. 


No opinion.. 
6. Do you believe that Awareness 
ouse or other drug rehabil- 
itation centers are of any 
value to teenagers? 
Yes 


Boys 
Votes Percent 


Girls 


Votes Percent 


most? 
George Wallace 
Richard Nixon. 
Ted Kennedy 
Hubert Humphrey. 
aoe Agnew 
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the right to strike? 


sensible 


Freeway. 

Monorails or subway. 
1-way streets 

Public transportation 


Limited access streets 


No opinion 


12. The major factor leading to 


crime today is 


. Which one of these political 
figures do you admire the 


h 
S.D.S., Black Deta, and 
es militants? 


e approach to future 
traffic problems in Tucson? 


Girls 
Votes 


Total Boys 


Votes Percent Votes Percent Percent 


10. Do you Pea employees 
age workers, 
teachers, police) should have 
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FINAL RESULTS—TUCSON DAILY CITIZEN’S 1970 HIGH SCHOOL OPINION POLL—11,769 BALLOTS CAST—Continued 


Total 


Votes Percent 


Boys 
Votes Percent 


Girls 


Votes Percent 


Total Boys Girls 


Votes Percent Votes Percent Votes Percent 


13. Should high schools place more 
emphasis on intramural 
sports and less on inter- 
aerate sports? 

es. 


No opinion. 

14, Should the schools take the 
lead in a movement to 
beautify America by con- 
uay litter? 


p 
15. In the Mideastcrises, the United 
States should support— 


revent Laos or Cambodia 
rom being overrun by 
Communist forces, intervene 
with its ground forces in 
those countries? 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). Under the previous 
order, the Senator from New York (Mr. 
GoopELL) is recognized for a time not 
to exceed 30 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
yield to me briefly? 

Mr. GOODELL, I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 


OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT 
NIXON FROM MILLER UPTON, 
PRESIDENT OF BELOIT COLLEGE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has made avail- 
able to me a copy of an open letter writ- 
ten to him by the president of Beloit 
College in Beloit, Wis., Dr. Miller Upton 
states in the letter that he has been 
a conscientious objector and that his 
views on the ending of the war are simi- 
lar to those of many in the academic 
community. However, in concluding his 
letter, he writes: 

Last fall I joined with a number of other 
college presidents to urge your rapid with- 
drawal of troops from Vietnam. I reaffirm 
this plea, But when I consider the whole 
matter fully and objectively, I have to con- 
cede that you have been more faithful to 
your leadership responsibilities than we in 
Academe have been to our own, 

With respect for the tremendous burdens 
you must bear for the rest of us and the 
conscientious way you are bearing them and 
with apology for the cruel injustices that 
have been foisted upon you by the profes- 
sional community of which I am a part, I re- 
main, 

Respectfully yours, 
MILLER UPTON. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR FULBRIGHT TODAY AFTER 
REMARKS OF SENATOR GOODELL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the remarks of the able 


17. How many children do you 


married? 


opinion 
students in Tucson? 


No opinion 


Number of students in opinion 
pool who are; 
44,21 Female__......-.....- 


19.74 


2,440 
1,896 


Senator from New York (Mr. GOODELL), 
the able Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT) be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes, beginning at 12:30 
p.m. today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE USE OF THE FRANKING 
PRIVILEGE 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I have 
taken this time today because I am deep- 
ly troubled by the impact upon one of 
our colleagues over a situation which 
has largely been misunderstood by the 
public. 

Each of us has deep views on the ques- 
tions facing this country today—deep 
issues which divide our people. This is 
particularly true on the issue of the war 
in Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. 

I am one of the five Senators who 
originally cosponsored the amendment 
to end the war. 

Having cosponsored that amendment, 
we were inundated with mail and re- 
quests from all over the country for in- 
formation with reference to the amend- 
ment to end the war. 

My colleague from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) was asked if he would make avail- 
able his frank in order to answer with a 
form letter, giving information with ref- 
erence to the amendment to end the war, 
with specific details regarding the 
amendment. 

The five Senators—myself, Mr. HAT- 
FIELD, Mr. McGovern, Mr. HuGHEs, and 
Mr. Cranston—signed the form letter 
which was to be enclosed in the mail- 
ing under Senator HATFIELD's franking 
privilege, answering the letters that had 
come to each of us, and, in some in- 
stances, to all of us, asking for infor- 
mation with reference to this legislative 
issue. 

Subsequent to permission being 
granted by Senator HarTriretp on the 
proper use of the franking privilege, two 
individuals, who were working as volun- 


plan to have when you get 


SLRS 


No 
19. Will this poll accurately reflect 
the opinion of high school 


20. is organized religion meaning- 
ful to the needs of youth? 


teers, inserted in the letter as an en- 
closure an appeal for funds to support 
the amendment to end the war. 

This action was taken without the 
knowledge of Senator HATFIELD or any 
of the other four Senators who had au- 
thorized proper use of the frank. 

As soon as the situation came to the 
attention of Senator HATFIELD, he 
stopped the procedure. He felt that it 
might be legal but, in his view, there 
was questionable propriety as to use of 
the frank for those purposes. 

On May 21, 1970, the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS) 
properly raised the question of the use 
of the frank. 

This is a blurred area which has not 
been well defined. 

In the past, there have been allega- 
tions of abuse of the franking privilege. 
The Post Office Department is charged 
with responsibility for enforcement. Sev- 
eral years ago, the Post Office Depart- 
ment declared that it was a matter of 
individual conscience, and was a matter 
for enforcement by Congress itself and, 
thus, the Post Office Department no 
longer attempts to pass upon the pro- 
priety of use of the franking privilege 
by Members of Congress. 

When the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) raised the point, 
he made it very clear that: 

I directed my remarks not at whose frank 
was involved nor at the other parts of the 
communication. I directed my remarks en- 
tirely to the communication signed by Sam 
Brown and David Hawk and primarily to the 
request for funds. 


He went on to say: 


The Record will show that I have singled 
out no Senator. I have not mentioned any 
Senator. My remarks were directed primarily 
at these outsiders and at the raising of funds 
behind the cloak of secrecy of a post office 
box. 


Mr. President, when matters of this 
kind are raised—and properly so—there 
is the danger that they will be misinter- 
preted. 
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I believe that I speak for all my col- 
leagues in the Senate when I say that 
Senator HATFIELD is a man of signal 
honor and probity. There is no other 
Member of the Senate who has a greater 
reputation for integrity, rectitude, and 
for conducting himself is an upright 
manner. 

It is alien to his spirit and his lifetime 
in politics to say very much in his own 
defense. 

When this matter came to his atten- 
tion, he asked the Committee on Rules 
and Administration to give a clear rule. 
The committee declared that in its opin- 
ion an unauthorized use of Senator HAT- 
FIELD’s frank was illegal. That decision 
was made by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, at the request of Mr. 
HATFIELD, in an open and direct manner. 

Mr. HATFIELD has since paid the post- 
age involved in that mailing. 

The fact that he is blameless, so far 
as his own intent and his own activities 
are concerned, is obvious. 

His good offices were used in a manner 
that neither he condoned, nor would ever 
condone. 

Mr. President, we must see to it that 
the Record is made clear. A mistake was 
made inadvertently by volunteers. The 
enclosures which should not have been 
included were mailed with a perfectly 
proper letter signed by five Senators, at 
a terribly busy time when great demands 
were being made upon us, including our 
staffs. It is a natural process that the 
mailing went out in that fashion. 

Mr. HATFIELD’s career in public life 
spans 18 years in elective office, includ- 
ing 8 years as Governor of Oregon. One 
can only think that the sense of decency 
and honor that he has brought to poli- 
tics, but beyond the sense of decency and 
beyond the honor he has brought to poli- 
tics, makes it a matter of great con- 
science here. 

He has been a courageous public offi- 
cial, speaking out early as a lone voice 
upon his own conviction against the war. 

I remember well his keynote address 
to the Republican National Convention 
in 1964 when he gave a courageous 
speech amid considerably hostile sur- 
roundings. 

In 1966, the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD) was the only Governor who 
refused at the National Governors Con- 
vention to join with the other 49 Gov- 
ernors in pledging his support in behalf 
of President Johnson’s Vietnam policy. 

He refused because as a matter of 
conscience and conviction he felt that 
the war was immoral and that regardless 
of the political thoughts involved, he 
could not speak out in support of policies 
which he felt were so greviously unjust 
and not in the American spirit. 

The issue here, however, is not the war 
itself. I do not suppose that there is any 
other Senator in whom I would place 
greater trust than in Senator HATFIELD. 
His integrity is beyond question. He has 
brought a great deal to politics and asks 
for little in return. 

I believe that we owe it to him to see 
that his integrity is recognized in this 
august body and that this message is 
carried to the American people and par- 
ticularly to the people of Oregon that he 
so ably represents. 
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Mr, President, no one in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, no action of any committee of the 
U.S. Senate, has in any way impugned 
the integrity of our colleague, Senator 
HATFIELD. That point should be made 
abundantly clear. What happened could 
have happened to any of us. Inundated 
by mail, with volunteers zealous, com- 
mitted, idealistic, making a mistake un- 
beknownst to any of us, we could have 
been put in the same position. 

Titles do not reflect honor on men, but, 
rather, men refiect honor on their titles. 
It can truly be said that Senator MARK 
HATFIELD has reflected honor upon all 
of us and on the U.S. Senate. His heart 
is as far from fraud as heaven from 
earth. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
very much. I want to affirm what the dis- 
tinguished Senator has said about our 
great and beloved colleague from Oregon. 

His probity and his keen sense of what 
is right and proper are well known and 
thoroughly recognized by all of us. And 
I suppose that there is no Senator whose 
confidence has not at one time or an- 
other been in some way betrayed by those 
who may have been overenthusiastic or 
overzealous or so devoted to a cause that 
they failed to see the implications of 
their efforts. That may have been the 
case with the young people who brought 
about this insertion of material in what 
was otherwise a perfectly proper and 
normal means of advising one’s con- 
stituents. 

Even though the subject matter of the 
letter had to do with an amendment 
which I have not indicated I could per- 
sonally approve or accept, nevertheless 
the action taken by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon was entirely proper 
in the first instance. He had every right 
to do what he did. And the fact that 
someone thereafter intervened to create 
a situation in what the Senator from 
New York has quite correctly called a 
gray area could hardly be the fault of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

I can indeed also affirm his courage, 
his independence, and his willingness to 
stand alone if need be. 

I remember the Republican convention 
to which the Senator refers. And I re- 
member the time when the great roar 
rose from that convention of anger and 
indignation against the press of this 
country. It was one of the ugliest animal 
roars I have ever heard in public. It 
was a shocking thing. I could not applaud 
that demonstration. And I was on the 
platform in full view, and so were many 
others, including the then-Governor 
HATFIELD, 

The then-Governor HATFIELD refused 
to applaud that demonstration. And I 
must say that I walked over to him and 
shook his hand. I said, “It looks like there 
are just two of us.” 

Iam sure that there were many others. 
But if I can, to a modest degree, I as- 
sociate myself with the remarks attest- 
ing to the courage under pressure of 
Senator HATFIELD. He has already ex- 
hibited this trait here, I believe very 
strongly, in something with which I hap- 
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pen to disagree. But he certainly acted 
with the utmost propriety. And what he 
did was proper. It was relevant. It was 
timely in the cause he was pursuing. 

I want to make it extremely clear that 
any action taken by any Senate commit- 
tee would have reference only to some- 
thing that was done without his knowl- 
edge, approval, or consent, and some- 
thing which he took prompt measures to 
stop. 

Therefore, I am happy to join in a 
tribute to the probity, integrity, and the 
courage of the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon. 

I thank the Senator from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
very timely and, I think, very accurate 
comments with reference to our col- 
league. 

Mr. President, I yield now to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I too, 
wish to join with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. GOODELL) in 
publicly stating that I have the highest 
personal and professional confidence in 
the industry, intelligence, and integrity 
of our colleague, the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. HATFIELD). As the Senator from 
New York (Mr. GoopELL) has pointed 
out, the whole question of the use of the 
frank is in a “gray area.” 

When the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD) first learned that there might 
have been a questionable use of his frank, 
he stopped it immeditely and asked the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
to decide the issue. 

The fact that a mistake was made by a 
volunteer worker without the knowledge 
of the Senator from Oregon should in no 
wise tarnish Senator HATFIELD’S unchal- 
lenged reputation for decency, integrity, 
and courage. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio, Mr. President, 
very shortly following the election of 
Mark HATFIELD in 1966 by the people of 
Oregon to be their U.S. Senator, it was 
my good fortune to become personally 
acquainted with him. His first office, as 
well as his present office, have been on 
the same floor close to my office and we 
have frequently talked together not only 
in the Senate Office Building but in the 
Senate Chamber. Since I first made the 
acquaintance of Senator MARK HAT- 
FIELD, I concluded that he is an out- 
standing public servant who has over the 
years achieved a magnificent record in 
the service of his country in time of war 
and in the public service in Oregon as a 
State representative, State senator, sec- 
retary of State of Oregon and Governor 
of that sovereign State from 1959 to 
1967. 

Mr. President, I hold Senator MARK 
HATFIELD in the highest admiration and 
respect. I regard him as a very great 
American and personally I yield defer- 
ence and devotion to him as a fine man 
and an excellent, personable individual 
and a Senator of great ability and un- 
questioned integrity. I know in my heart 
that Senator HATFIELD would never in- 
dulge in anything unethical. 

Mr. President, a few weeks ago it be- 
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came known that certain individuals had 
been making unauthorized use of Sen- 
ator HaTFIELD’s franking privilege. As 
soon as he discovered this, Senator HAT- 
FIELD halted the action immediately, 
made clear to the persons involved such 
activity was unauthorized, and came be- 
fore the Senate to explain what had 
happened. He pledged himself to stand 
by whatever decision the Senate should 
make regarding the incident and even 
promised to reimburse the cost of the 
frank, should that course be deemed nec- 
essary—which, of course, it was not. It 
did not amount to a great deal. 

Mr, President, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon showed by his re- 
spect not only for the letter of the law, 
of which there was no actual infraction, 
but also for the spirit of the law, the 
integrity and honesty for which we have 
long known him. His open and candid 
presentation of this incident as well as 
his rapid handling of the matter are 
only two small examples of the charac- 
ter of this fine Senator. My colleague 
from Oregon has always stood out as a 
man of unassailable and admirable 
honesty, I hold him in the highest admi- 
ration and respect. The distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) has demonstrated his courage and 
integrity time after time in this Senate 
Chamber. 

Mr. President, there is much unrest 
in the country today, much talk of a 
“generation gap,” a talk of a crisis of 
confidence and credibility being suffered 
by leadership, a questioning of the 
validity of our political system. Much is 
being demanded of us in the Senate and 
in the country. This is a time for the 
testing of leadership. 

Mr. President, if one test of the quality 
of a political system is the leadership 
it generates, a system which could pro- 
duce a man such as our distinguished 
colleague from Oregon surely has endur- 
ing value. Time and time again he has 
proven himself to be a man of unim- 
peachable integrity and impeccable 
honor. It is with men like the senior 
Senator from Oregon that the hopes of 
our country lie; it is to leaders such as 
he is that our youth will turn their eyes 
for example and help. I consider it an 
honor and a privilege to have served 
these past 3 years with him. 

Finally, I wish to express my gratitude 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
York for yielding to me. I associate my- 
self with the splendid statement he has 
made today regarding our colleague, 
Senator MARK HATFIELD of Oregon. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I regret 
that I was not in the Chamber to hear 
all of the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
York. But I am very glad I did hear 
the statements by the distinguished mi- 
nority leader (Mr. Scorr), by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON), and by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Ohio (Mr. Youne). 
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Although my views concerning Presi- 
dent Nixon’s decision to send American 
troops into Cambodia temporarily, and 
my views concerning some of the amend- 
ments and resolutions relating to the 
war, differ from those of the Senator 
from Oregon as well as those of the 
junior Senator from New York, I am 
very pleased to be associated and do asso- 
ciate myself with what has been said 
here today concerning the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD). 

I know of no one who is more able 
and more courageous than the Senator 
from Oregon. He is a man of principle 
and a man of absolute integrity. 

In addition to all that has already 
been said about the senior Senator from 
Oregon, I wish to focus attention on the 
fact that he is one of the Nation’s most 
distinguished lay religious leaders. Here 
in the Washington area, my wife and I 
are privileged to attend the same church, 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, at- 
tended by Senator and Mrs. Hatfield. 

The words spoken here on the floor 
today are unnecessary, so far as the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
is concerned, but I believe it was very 
thoughtful and commendable of the 
junior Senator from New York to take 
the floor and lead this discussion. The 
tributes paid to the senior Senator from 
Oregon come from the bottoms of our 
hearts. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for yielding. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the comments 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York and the statements I have 
heard made previously on the floor of 
the Senate this afternoon in support of 
the senior Senator from Oregon in this 
particular instance. 

In the last few weeks since the intro- 
duction of amendment No. 609 in the 
Senate, all of us who are the original 
sponsors of this amendment have been 
simply inundated with mail, and all of 
us have had to rely to a great extent on 
volunteers in handling the mail. I think 
this is responsible for the incident here. 
In my opinion it bore no refiection on 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon. 

I would like to recall just for a moment 
my earlier years in political life after I 
entered the office of Governor of the 
State of Iowa and first attended the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference. During 
that time we were in the heat of debate 
on the war in Vietnam also, under a 
different President of a different political 
party. At every Governors’ Conference 
there were resolutions to endorse the 
position of the administration, and they 
were unanimously endorsed with the ex- 
ception of one man—then-Governor 
HATFIELD of Oregon, who in those days 
was standing with the dictates of his 
conscience against the tide of opinion in 
America and almost every Governor on 
this issue. I, too, was on the other side 
of the issue from the then-Governor HAT- 
FIELD in those days. 

Mr. President, I join Senators in pay- 
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ing tribute to a man of honesty, integrity, 
and, as the Senator from Michigan 
pointed out, religious depth. It is vital 
to remember that inquiries into this 
matter by committees of this august 
body have brought about by the request 
of the Senator from Oregon himself. 

Although it is unnecessary that I say 
anything here today, I am pleased to 
have this opportunity to join on a bipar- 
tisan basis in stating my personal beliefs 
about the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for yielding. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
sure we all feel grateful to the Senator 
from New York for raising this subject 
on the floor of the Senate. I serve on 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, as does the present Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Metcatr), with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon. It 
is my understanding that letterheads and 
envelopes of that committee were used 
in this instance. 

Knowing Senator HATFIELD as I do, I 
am confident that he was not a party 
to even trying to test the gray area as it 
has been tested, and I think he was 
correct to refer the matter, as he did, 
for a ruling. 

The Senator from Oregon has been 
very prompt in meeting what he con- 
sidered his obligation to make payment 
for use of the frank, and, in fact, he has 
gone further in this regard than anyone 
did in the past. 

I would say those of us who happen to 
be on the other side of some of these 
issues are slightly envious of you who 
have all these volunteers who can get 
you into this kind of situation. I find 
those who support the President are in 
the situation of trying to answer the 
mail with the small staffs that small 
States are given. If you have an abund- 
ance of volunteers I would like to put 
them to work. 

In all the years I have known the 
senior Senator from Oregon, as a west- 
erner. I have attended conferences in 
his State, and I have known him or about 
him for many years. I am certain he de- 
serves the support he is getting today 
on the floor of the Senate from all of us 
who work to reassure the country of our 
faith in his honesty and integrity. 

I would hope that he would be one of 
those who is in the forefront of reuniting 
the Senate because, as I have said before, 
I do not see how we can reunite the coun- 
try if we do not get the Senate back to- 
gether. 

Mr. BAYH subsequently said: Mr. 
President, recently there has been some 
criticism of the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) over the use 
of his franking privilege. Senator HAT- 
FIELD and I do not agree on all issues. 
But, Mr. President, I have known the 
Senator from Oregon and I have always 
known him to be a man of highest in- 
tegrity. I must admit that I am not fa- 
miliar with the facts surrounding the in- 
stant frankling incident, but Iam certain 
that if there has indeed been any misuse 
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of the Senator’s frankling privilege it has 
been inadvertent and unintentional. I 
know, from my association with the 
Senator from Oregon over the years, that 
he has always had the highest respect for 
the rules of the Senate and has conducted 
himself in the best tradition of the 
Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, be- 
fore I make my own remarks, I would like 
to associate myself with the comments of 
the Senator from New York about the 
Senator from Oregon. There is no man in 
this body for whom I have a greater re- 
spect. Certainly, if a mistake at all, it was 
an inadvertent one. It is my opinion that 
if this type of material had been in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by 
unanimous consent, it would have ob- 
viated any question. I think it is a tech- 
nical infraction of the rules which is of 
minimal consequence. It has not the 
slightest reflection on the integrity of the 
Senator from Oregon. I do not know of 
any man who deserves respect and trust 
more than does the Senator from Oregon. 
I commend the Senator from New York 
for the comments he has made, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
within the last year or so Senators have 
become increasingly concerned with the 
growth of Presidential power at the ex- 
pense of the other, constitutionally co- 
equal branches of our Government. That 
concern was expressed in the national 
commitments resolution, adopted by the 
Senate last year by the vote of 70 to 16. 
Despite that overwhelming vote and an 
unassailable constitutional basis, the na- 
tional commitments resolution has had 
no discernible effect upon the Executive 
and, as a result, we are compelled to 
grapple with the issue once again, now 
under more urgent and agitated circum- 
stances. The initiation of a constitution- 
ally unauthorized, Presidential war in 
Cambodia has brought the issue to a 
crisis, compelling the Congress to act in 
defense of its constitutional war powers. 
That is the principal significance of the 
Cooper-Church amendment and of other 
pending legislative proposals. 

Unfortunately, the Congress is at a 
great disadvantage in the war powers de- 
bate, as it is in discussing most issues, 
because the Executive has a near mo- 
nopoly on effective access to the public 
attention. The President can command 
a national television audience to hear his 
views on controversial matters at prime 
time, on short notice, at whatever length 
he chooses, and at no expense to the Fed- 
eral Government or to his party. Other 
constitutional officeholders are com- 
pelled to rely on highly selective news- 
paper articles and television news spots, 
which at most will convey bits and 
snatches of their points of view, usually 
selected in such a way as to create an 
impression of cranky carping at an 
heroic and beleaguered President. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Arkansas is making a 
most important speech on a subject that 
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is of increasing concern to many Amer- 
icans. I have had an opportunity to read 
the Senator’s speech in advance of its 
delivery this morning. It places the em- 
phasis on a most valid premise not on 
the question of equal time as between 
the major political parties but on the 
impact that television has on the checks 
and balances that were contemplated by 
the framers of the Constitution. On the 
important national issues, it is important 
that more than the Presidential view be 
presented to the country. The institu- 
tion of Congress was intended by the 
constitutional founders to play at least 
an equal role in setting the policy of our 
Government. With the use of television 
by the executive branch almost exclu- 
sively, there exists no truly national dia- 
log on the critical issues of our times. 

If the Senator would pardon my ref- 
erence to a later paragraph in his speech 
where he makes this point so very well, 
I read: 

There is nothing in the Constitution which 
says that, of all elected officials, the Presi- 
dent alone shall have the right to commu- 
nicate with the American people. That priv- 
ilege was a gift of modern technology, com- 
ing in an age when chronic war and crisis 
were already inflating the powers of the Pres- 
ident. 


That is a most important point. The 
critical issues of our times deserve a 
thoughtful national dialog. They do 
not lend themselves to easy and sum- 
mary conclusion. Issues that deserve na- 
tional attention usually are not one-sided 
questions. Actually most questions have 
more than two sides—which I think 
highlights the need of presenting the full 
spectrum of viewpoint on controversial 
questions, especially on those issues 
which have a capacity for dividing the 
country. The Nation should be permitted 
to understand not only the Presidential 
point of view on controversial national 
issues but also any prevailing and sub- 
stantial point of view of elected members 
of the legislative branch. 

Before the full development of tele- 
vision as the primary means of national 
communication on public issues, there 
was a tendency on the part of citizens, 
especially in the field of foreign policy 
and national security, to assume that 
the President, and perhaps key Members 
of Congress, were settling these issues 
and shaping the country’s policies in a 
manner consistent with the constitu- 
tional process of checks and balances. 
Today, because of the direct exposure 
of our citizens to these vital national and 
international questions on television, the 
people rightfully believe they should be 
informed fully on these issues in order 
to have sufficient knowledge and infor- 
mation to form these judgments for 
themselves. That being the case, it seems 
to me that the television and radio media 
have a great responsibility for taking 
the initiative to insure that what the 
people hear and what they are told and 
the information they are given has, in- 
deed, a broad and deep basis for the peo- 
ple to form their own judgments. 

I think that technological fact of mod- 
ern life highlights the institutional point 
which the Senator is making so very 
well in his speech this morning. 
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As the Senator knows somewhat acci- 
dentally, I was appointed by the major- 
ity leader as chairman of an ad hoc 
committee, of which the two other mem- 
bers are Senator Jackson and Senator 
PROXMIRE, to develop approaches to this 
problem. I want to say to the Senator 
from Arkansas, and to the Senate 
through means of this comment, that 
what we are concerned about is not sim- 
ply the division of time between the two 
political parties for partisan purposes, 
but about the proper role of the Congress 
as an institution established by the Con- 
stitution to contribute to the determina- 
tion of national policy jointly with the 
President. The President and the Con- 
gress share the responsibility of assuring 
that each citizen be afforded a true dia- 
log on the national issues. 

I want to take this opportunity to com- 
pliment the Senator on what I believe is 
@ very important speech, and to assure 
him that our subcommittee is working in 
the same direction. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Senator 
for his comment, and I am glad to know 
that they are working on it. 

The problem for a Senator or Senate 
committee is not simply one of being 
heard. Anything that has the color of 
scandal, accusation, or prediction will 
command eager attention from the me- 
dia. What you cannot easily interest 
them in is an idea, or a carefully ex- 
posited point of view, or an unfamiliar 
perspective, or a reasoned rebuttal to a 
highly controversial Presidential state- 
ment. In recent weeks, for example, the 
Foreign Relations Committee has heard 
thoughtful and significant statements on 
the war by eminent businessmen, politi- 
cal and military leaders, and theologians, 
but, owing to the lack of interest of the 
media, these proceedings have remained 
a well-kept secret between the witnesses 
and the members of the committee. 

This morning we had the chairman of 
the board of one of the greatest indus- 
trial concerns in the world, the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., which 
does business in more than 100 countries, 
who gave extremely pertinent testimony, 
but I doubt that there will be anything 
in the press about it, or on the television, 
other than perhaps a short minute, or 
half minute or 40 seconds excerpt. 

Why this is so is beyond my under- 
standing. All I do know is that the only 
reliable way of getting the media to swal- 
low an idea is by candy coating it with 
a prediction or accusation. 

Take for example the issue now under 
discussion about the war powers of the 
Congress as against the President’s au- 
thority as Commander in Chief. The 
whole country heard the President hold 
forth in his recent press conference 
about how he alone—and I emphasize he 
alone—as Commander in Chief was re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the war, the 
expansion of the war into a neutral coun- 
try, and the safety of our fighting men. 
The very words “Commander in Chief” 
are intoned with a reverential awe ap- 
propriate to 18th century courtiers 
speaking of “His Most Christian” or 
“Britannic” or “Imperial and Apostolic 
Majesty.” Millions of people heard the 
President expound his inflated concept of 
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his role as Commander in Chief, but vir- 
tually no one outside of this Chamber has 
heard the thoughtful and learned expo- 
sitions of Senators on constitutional doc- 
trine and the intent of the framers. The 
result is that the country is suffused 
with the constitutional theories of Lyn- 
don Johnson and Richard Nixon, while 
the contrasting views of Jefferson, Ham- 
ilton, and Madison remain buried in his- 
tory. As fast as they are called up by 
Members of this body, they are laid again 
to rest in the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There is nothing in the Constitution 
which says that, of all elected officials, 
the President alone shall have the right 
to communicate with the American peo- 
ple. That privilege was a gift of modern 
technology, coming in an age when 
chronic war and crisis were already 
inflating the powers of the Presidency. 
We all remember F. D. R.’s fireside chats 
on radio and his use of these to win the 
people to his viewpoints. I am not sure 
anyone ever did find out whether that 
battleship really was sent up to Alaska 
to pick up the President’s “little dog 
Fala.” No one cared after the President’s 
skillful use of radio to ridicule the al- 
legation. 

Communication is power and exclusive 
access to it is a dangerous, unchecked 
power. If Roosevelt had had television, 
he might have been proclaimed emperor 
by acclamation. None of F. D. R.’s suc- 
cessors have matched his genius for mass 
communication, but each one has found 
television to be a powerful tool in the 
service of Presidential policies and opin- 
ions. Television has done as much to ex- 
pand the powers of the President as 
would a constitutional amendment for- 
mally abolishing the coequality of the 
three branches of Government. 

Because the Presidency is institutional 
and the political parties are not, the net- 
works have not only denied the opposi- 
tion equal time to reply to Presidential 
statements, but will not even permit the 
Democratic National Committee to pur- 
chase broadcasting time at commercial 
rates. CBS has said that it has a general 
rule against selling time for the presenta- 
tion of controversial views except dur- 
ing election campaigns. The network of 
course sets itself up as the sole judge of 
what is “controversial.” In my opinion 
the moon flights are controversial—I 
think them an extravagant waste—but 
the networks provide millions of dollars 
worth of time to permit us to view every 
last boring detail of these space flights 
in living color. 

Whatever justification there may be 
for denying broadcast time to political 
parties, there can be no justification for 
denying equal time to the coequal 
branches of Government. Under our Con- 
stitution there is no paramount branch 
of the Federal Government; if indeed the 
framers regarded any branch as primus 
inter pares, it was not the executive but 
the Congress, whose powers are spelled 
out in the Constitution at greatest length 
and in the greatest detail. If the Presi- 
dent is regarded as having the right to 
communicate with the people through 
the mass media whenever he wishes, the 
spirit and intent of our Constitution re- 
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quire that no less a privilege be accorded 
to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or, if it should claim it, to 
the judiciary. 

With these thoughts in mind, Mr. 
President, I have recommended to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce (Mr, Macnuson) that 
he and his colleagues consider legislation 
which would require all television sta- 
tions licensed by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to provide broad- 
casting time on demand both to the Con- 
gress and the President. The current 
practice is that the networks provide free 
time to the President whenever he wishes 
it, but no staute or FCC regulation re- 
quires them to do so. Appropriate legis- 
lation might require the networks to pro- 
vide broadcast time to the President 
whenever he wishes it and might give the 
same right to Congress, perhaps to be 
divided equally between the two Houses 
and the two parties. 

The details of this proposed legisla- 
tion might best be worked out by the 
Commerce Committee should they judge 
that it has merit. My purpose today is to 
develop and commend the general] prin- 
ciple of a congressional right of access to 
the mass media. No less than the Execu- 
tive, the Congress has the right—indeed, 
one could say the responsibility—to re- 
port to the Nation on matters that affect 
the national interest. The means of exer- 
cising that right should exist along with, 
but entirely independent of, the parallel 
Presidential right. Broadcast time should 
be available to the Congress at all times 
and not simply in order to reply when 
the President speaks to the Nation. The 
purpose is not to facilitate the expression 
of partisan views on national issues but 
to guarantee the right of the people to 
hear diverse and opposing views regard- 
less of party. 

Television is the most potent informa- 
tion medium in our country today. No 
other medium of communication in his- 
tory has permitted the transmission of 
ideas and viewpoints to so many people 
simultaneously, so graphically and con- 
vincingly, whether the idea concerns en- 
vironmental pollution, the war in Indo- 
china, civil rights, poverty, or student 
dissent. According to recent surveys, the 
American public has more faith in the 
information it gets from television than 
from any other source, and it goes to 
this source more frequently and for 
longer periods of time than to any 
other. By latest count there are nearly 
60 million television homes in the United 
States, and their sets are tuned in for 
an estimated average of 6 hours a day— 
which means approximately 360 million 
man-hours per day. This is too powerful 
and dangerous an instrument to be left 
to the exclusive use of the Executive. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have 3 additional 
minutes to yield to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I have 
listened with a great deal of apprecia- 
tion to the comments of the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas. 

I have been increasingly concerned, 
myself, about the very problems that he 
is setting out today on the great issues 
that the people of this Nation face—war 
and peace, poverty, hunger, education, 
health, or whatever the issue might be. 

We are not talking from partisanship, 
nor do I think the distinguished Senator 
is saying that the President of the United 
States is not entitled to command the 
full facilities of the media of this coun- 
try whenever he feels it is important to 
bring a message of magnitude to the 
American people; and I doubt that any 
Member of this body would have any 
part in considering anything that would 
greatly diminish that privilege. 

But I do feel it is exceedingly impor- 
tant—and I agree with what the dis- 
tinguished Senator has said—that this 
situation has come into being since tele- 
vision, with its ability to move into the 
living rooms of a majority of the homes 
in America during what is called prime 
listening and viewing time. To put forth 
in such circumstances a message on 
which there can be two points of view, 
or perhaps three or four, and to shut off 
one of those sides from the American 
viewing and listening public, so that they 
can only gets bits and snatches, is to 
deny the American people a full basis on 
which they can make a valid judgment 
as to what the importance of the issue 
really is. I think, in retrospect, we can 
even see the critical importance of de- 
bate in campaigns, where we demand 
equal time to present the views of the 
various candidates. That is well con- 
sidered on a partisan basis, though the 
issue may not be partisan at all, as the 
war is not. 

I think that right now, with respect to 
many of the critical problems we are 
facing, the people of the country are 
unable to get a full and clear message 
from the other side, whatever that might 
be and whether I may agree with it or 
disagree with it. 

So I express my appreciation to the 
distinguished Senator for focusing on 
what I feel is a critical problem which 
has recently arisen. I do not believe that 
anyone properly wants to deny the peo- 
ple of the United States the opportunity 
to get both sides of critical issues. I do 
not believe there is any sinister intent in 
the existing situation. I think it is a mat- 
ter of a growth problem that, until now, 
we have refused to challenge or focus on. 
I think the Senator is proper in focusing 
on this problem and considering the pos- 
sibility of requesting hearings on it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Senator. 
I have spoken to the Senator from Wash- 
ington, and the staff is preparing a bill 
which I am informed they will consider. I 
thank the Senator from Iowa for his 
comments. 

Certainly, the last thing I am sug- 
gesting is that the President not have 
access. All I am saying is that, in order 
to preserve our constitutional system, 
Congress, as a coequal branch, must have 
access, 

This matter was never considered at 
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the time the FCC was set up. No one 
contemplated just how important tele- 
vision would become, and no one thought 
about this. Now that we see what has 
happened, it seems to me eminently in 
the public interest that this means of 
communication be made available to 
Congress as an institution—not to any 
individual or to any party. How that time 
is to be used is a matter for the Senate 
to work out internally. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may continue 
for 1 additional minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Fair 
Access to TV,” published in the New York 
Times of Tuesday, June 2, 1970. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FAm Access To TV 

The President of the United States can 
rightly call upon the television networks 
whenever he wishes to speak about the Viet- 
mam war or any other major matter. To- 
morrow evening he will make an interim 
report on the Cambodian operation; an- 
other one is promised at the end of the 
month when all American troops are sched- 
uled to have returned to South Vietnam. 

It is in the interests of an informed pub- 
lic that the President be seen and heard, 
whether or not his speech or news confer- 
ence has political overtones. Indeed there 
is often reason to regret that he does not 
make more frequent use of television to 
explain the Administration’s policy to the 
American and world public. 

Now a tough question has been placed be- 
fore the Federal Communications Com- 
mission by a group of Yale law professors, 
calling themselves the Committee for Fair 
Broadcasting of Controversial Issues. It is: 
Does the venerable fairness doctrine apply 
to responsible opponents of Administration 
policy who seek TV time, without cost, to 
answer Presidential speeches on Vietnam? 
Under this doctrine—which was unani- 
mously upheld by the Supreme Court last 
June—publicly licensed stations must af- 
ford a reasonable opportunity for the pres- 
entation of contrasting views on contro- 
versial issues of public importance. The 
doctrine applies only to issues; it is broader 
than the political “equal-time” require- 
ments which only concern candidates. 

The F.C.C, is being petitioned for a ruling 
in the wake of Presidential speeches which 
of course are on free time as well as prime 
time, and the refusal by the networks to 
allow five dissenting Senators—three Demo- 
cratic, two Republican—to dispute Mr. Nix- 
on’s views on prime time. After being turned 
down by two networks, the Senators raised 
over $70,000 to buy a half-hour in a less 
desirable 7:30 P.M. time slot on one network. 

Supreme Court Justice Byron White wrote 
last year about the fairness doctrine: “([Its] 
rules enhance rather than abridge the free- 
doms of speech and press protected by the 
First Amendment... it is the right of the 
viewers and listeners and not the right of 
the broadcasters which is paramount.” Ad- 
mittedly, the Yale petition, calling for “ac- 
cess to the same wide audience during a 
substantial bloc of uninterrupted time” 
under the fairness doctrine, is a difficult 
matter to resolve; but it requires resolu- 
tion, and the F.C.C. cannot afford to duck 
the issue. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp an article by Mr. Mankiewicz and 
Mr. Braden, published in this morning’s 
Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Nrxon WILL Try, BUT Can’r DISGUISE THE 
FAILURE OF CAMBODIA OPERATION 


The President could not wait until the 
troops were out of Cambodia—he opted for 
an “interim report” this week. It will con- 
firm that the purpose of the Cambodian in- 
vasion has become, not to save the lives of 
American soldiers but the face of American 
generals and the seats of Republican 
congressmen. 

Mr. Nixon will list the weapons, the am- 
munition and the rice we haye taken and 
destroyed. But the weapons and the am- 
munition can be replaced by the Russians 
if necessary. The hundreds of Americans 
who will have died in Cambodia cannot. What 
cannot be avoided, once all the “success” 
language is cleared away, is that Cambodia 
was not only a political setback of major 
consequence for the administration, but a 
military failure as well. 

Item: We do not even claim that the “‘cen- 
tral headquarters” for the Vietcong has been 
captured. On earlier offenses, such as Op- 
eration Cedar Falls and Operation Junction 
City in 1967, we reported it overrun, bunkers, 
communications equipment and all. This 
time, it seems to have passed to the control 
of the Scarlet Pimpernel and eluded us. No 
matter—six months after the last time we 
captured it the enemy launched the Tet 
offensive. 

Item: Simultaneous leaks from what seems 
to be the same Pentagon source to selected 
newsmen last week indicate a major effort to 
mask the failure of Vietnamization which the 
Cambodian campaign revealed. In the first 
two weeks, while our casualties went sharply 
up, those of the South Vietnamese went as 
Sharply down. Morale in the ARVN, it is 
reported, has never been higher. It is, appar- 
ently, an army which prefers bullying Cam- 
bodian civilians to fighting the Vietcong at 
home. It is no wonder that Thieu and Ky 
want to stay indefinitely. 

Item: High South Vietnamese sources now 
say that the cost of remaining to “assist” the 
Cambodian army will run at the rate of 
$200 million. This is a heavy cost for the 
American taxpayer, who may not understand 
why he must pay the South Vietnamese 
to Cambodianize one war while still pay- 
ing something on the order of $30 billion to 
Vietnamize the first one. 

Item: Our military planners—anxious to 
take advantage of Prince Sihanouk’s over- 
throw—ignored the historic hatred be- 
tween the Vietnamese and the Cambodians. 
The report that Thai “volunteers” will de- 
fend Phnom Penh merely increases the prob- 
lem. Thais are also unwelcome in Cambodia. 
Furthermore, one wonders how much we 
will pay to provide the Thai volunteers. 

Item: The new Cambodian government has 
imposed martial law and will crack down on 
its own citizens, understandably restive over 
the presence of the South Vietnamese and— 
more important—over the fact that since 
the invasion the North Vietnamese have 
taken over a number-of provincial capitals 
and have tightened their grip in their areas 
they already held. 

Item: The ease with which the enemy 
seized and briefly held Dalat, South Viet- 
nam’s ninth largest city, over the weekend 
suggests just what Vietnamization has come 
to. Areas once thought pacified have fallen 
again to the Vietcong, now that the South 
Vietnamese are off in Cambodia improving 
their morale by fighting women and chil- 
dren. 
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Item: Since the fighting began in Cambo- 
dia, American casualties in South Vietnam 
have remained above the earlier “tolerable” 
level. 

Item: The Vietcong now control more of 
Laos than they did before the Cambodian 
invasion. 

The President's interim report may boost 
his popularity for a while. It may even nudge 
a senator or two to vote against the Cooper- 
Church amendment to stop funds for more 
operations in Cambodia. But the facts re- 
main. “Vietnamization” was always doubt- 
ful—an army which would not fight with 
Americans was a poor bet to fight without 
them. Now, the failure is plain through all 
of Indochina. The generals have never known 
what this war was about, and the Presi- 
dent—like his predecessor—had no reason to 
believe that they did. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Arkansas may have 3 additional 
minutes, so that I may comment on his 
statement. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I have listened with 
great attention to the statement made 
by the Senator from Arkansas. I must 
say I find it rather interesting that he is 
joining hands with the Vice President of 
the United States, Mr. Acnew, in direct- 
ing criticism at the television networks 
and the fairness of their coverage. 

Of course, each person is entitled to 
his own judgment concerning the extent 
to which television viewers have the op- 
portunity to see and hear both sides of 
an issue. A good many of my constitu- 
ents—I know the Senator from Arkansas 
will be surprised to hear this—write me 
or stop me on the street from time to 
time and say: 

I'm always turning on my television set to 
find Senator Fulbright, criticizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Can’t they get 
somebody on the other side of the issue? 


So, apparently, there are some who 
think that the Senator from Arkansas 
and his point of view receive a good deal 
of television coverage. 

In some respects, I have shared the 
view of the Senator from Arkansas con- 
cerning television coverage available to 
the President—and I felt very strongly 
about it throughout the years of the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations. 
I felt then that the Republican Party did 
not always have an opportunity to pre- 
sent its case. But, during that long 8-year 
period, when the party of the Senator 
from Arkansas controlled the White 
House, I do not recall hearing the Sena- 
tor make the argument that he is making 
today. 

Furthermore, allow me to say that one 
reason important speeches and debates 
in the Senate are not carried on televi- 
sion is because the rules of the Senate 
prohibit it. Of course, we could do some- 
thing about that if we wish to change 
the rules of the Senate. As one Senator, 
I have favored changing the rules to al- 
low proceedings in the Senate to be tele- 
vised. I submit that would be the fairest 
way to make sure that this branch of 
the Government, particularly the Senate, 
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received adequate exposure on televi- 
sion. 

Unlike the House, we do have a Senate 
rule which allows committee hearings to 
be televised. I think it is to the credit of 
the Senate that we have such a rule. 
As a result, many people have had the 
opportunity to view hearings held by the 
Foreign Relations Committee, of which 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas is chairman. Many have watched the 
proceedings of his committee, have 
listened to the witnesses, and have 
learned a great deal about what the views 
are of various Senators who are mem- 
bers of that committee. However, I sug- 
gest that an expansion of the Senate 
rules so that debates and proceedings on 
the Senate floor might be televised would 
be a most constructive step to take, in 
line with the views expressed today by 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to comment on the remarks of the 
Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
may have 5 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to comment 
on the remarks of the Senator from 
Michigan. 

I appreciate that the Senator from 
Michigan is sympathetic to the objective. 
I regret that he has, in a very deft 
manner, seemed to turn this around as a 
partisan matter. What I have said here 
is not for the Democratic Party. It is for 
Congress as an institution. 

I also wish to reject the idea that I 
had no criticism to offer of the Demo- 
cratic President, President Johnson. If 
the Senator is at all aware of that period, 
he will recall that I had a good deal of 
criticism to offer about not only Presi- 
dent Johnson’s access to the public mind 
but also, because of his extreme skill and 
knowledge of the Senate, about how he 
subverted the Senate itself. I have said 
this many times publicly. There is noth- 
ing new about that. 

I assure the Senator that this is not 
intended and should not be interpreted 
as a partisan matter. 

Obviously, it is not going to take place 
tomorrow. If it is done at all, it will be 
permanent legislation which will apply 
in the future to all situations, regardless 
of who may control the Senate or the 
House. Of course, I am certain the Sena- 
tor from Michigan has great hopes of 
controlling the Senate this fall. So, by 
the time this measure is enacted, he may 
be the one who will determine it. I do 
not care who is the spokesman for the 
Senate or the House or how that part 
of it is arranged. The legislation I am 
recommending does not attempt to de- 
cide the internal allocation of time. That 
is a highly complicated matter. I foresee 
that the most difficult part of this will 
be for the Senate to determine how the 
time at its disposal is to be used. I can 
think of many alternatives, but I do not 
want to take the time now to go into 
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them. I have thought about them, but 
have not resolved them. This is a matter 
that the Senate, as a whole, will decide 
at any given time, and it is very compli- 
cated. It will not be easy. 

The question of televising the debates 
is another matter. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to say we are going to televise them 
when only two or three Senators are in 
the Chamber. There are great difficulties 
about that. 

Actually, committee meetings, except 
the highly controversial ones, are rarely 
televised in that manner. Very few have 
been televised, in my knowledge. I think 
that what the Senator has reference 
to are a few news excerpts, when a min- 
ute or two of the proceedings is shown on 
the newsreels. I am excluding the highly 
controversial hearings involving crime 
and the McCarthy hearings and two or 
three of my committee at the very begin- 
ning, which are the only ones I can re- 
call that were televised in that manner— 
and not at prime time in every instance. 


ORDER FOR CONTINUATION OF 
MORNING BUSINESS PAST THE 
EXPIRATION TIME OF 1 P.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, notwithstanding the fact that now, 
at 1 o’clock p.m., the morning hour has 
expired, and that under the rule the un- 
finished business would be laid before the 
Senate, I ask unanimous consent that 
the period for the transaction of routine 
morning business be continued for a 
short time, with statements limited 
therein to 3 minutes; and that then, at 
the conclusion thereof, the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucuHEs). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from West Virginia? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 


EQUAL TIME FOR EQUAL PARTNERS 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
would conclude by saying that this is a 
matter to be handled by the Commerce 
Committee, with both parties partici- 
pating if they think well of it. The au- 
thorization does not require the Senate 
to do anything, if it does not want to take 
advantage of it. All Iam saying, in effect, 
is that we have come to the realization 
recently that television is the only way 
to communicate directly with the Ameri- 
can people. It is a new development. It is 
a technology, whose impact no one an- 
ticipated. Therefore, all we are trying 
to do is to update our own relationship 
to the public. 

Personally, I feel that this move is en- 
tirely sympathetic and consistent with 
the commitments resolution. There 
again, the Senate was, in effect, express- 
ing itself through the constitutional sys- 
tem under which we operate, that the 
Senate should play a role in the formu- 
lation of foreign policy, and that it 
should not be turned over entirely to any 
Executive. 

I can assure the Senator from Michi- 
gan that this is not directed at this ad- 
ministration. The resolution was intro- 
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duced by me before this administration 
came in. It is not directed at this Presi- 
dent at all. I made that clear last year. 
This arose out of the frustrations en- 
gendered by the previous administra- 
tion—under a Democratic President. 

Thus, I do not believe that the Senator 
from Michigan is fair in intimating or 
insinuating that this is a Democratic 
Party partisan move, in some way to in- 
hibit President Nixon. We are in no way 
offering to inhibit the President. No one, 
as the Senator from Iowa suggested a 
moment ago, argues that the President 
should not have access to the public. Not 
at all. I can only say that, in order to 
keep some balance in our constitutional 
system, Congress should have that 
access, too. 

It will be a difficult thing to work 
out. I do not minimize the practical dif- 
ficulties of working it out. But it should 
be done, is all that I am saying. 


FEET ON THE FLYPAPER 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
perceptive and straightforward editorial 
was published in the magazine Aviation 
Week and Space Technology, May 11. I 
do not agree with all the conclusions of 
the editorial. However, I believe that its 
major points are highly important and 
convey a sense of the feeling of many 
Americans today. 

I think it is an editorial which should 
be widely circulated and closely read by 
those who are interested in the welfare 
of this Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, “Feet on the Fly- 
paper,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


FEET ON THE PLYPAPER 


President Richard M. Nixon put his feet 
firmly on the flypaper of Southeast Asia by 
authorizing U.S. military forces to invade 
Cambodia. Like his predecessor in the White 
House, he will find it far easier to get into 
this fray then to extricate himself. 

Until then, the President had billed him- 
self as firmly committed to a policy of ex- 
tricating U.S. troops from Southeast Asia 
and had in fact reduced the troop strength 
in that area. His decision to widen the war, 
invade Cambodia, sent seismic political 
shock waves throughout the country, not 
only because of the Cambodian policy but 
also from the sense of betrayal that this 
shift conveyed. 

It was natural that the deepest shocks 
were felt on the college campuses. There, 
after all, are the age groups who are being 
asked to do the dying in Southeast Asia. 
And asked without any attempt whatsoever 
to explain to them why their dying is deemed 
necessary and sneered at with epithets from 
both the President, who is ordering the dy- 
ing, and his vice president. And so the 
college campuses across the nation were il- 
luminated by burning ROTC buildings, and 
National Guardsmen killed four students at 
Kent State University in Ohio—two of them 
girls. 

The war in Vietnam has become a thor- 
oughly unpopular venture in this country, 
and President Nixon owes his election, in 
large measure, to his pledge to end U.S. par- 
ticipation. There seems to be no logical ba- 
sis for supposing that its extension into 
Cambodia, Laos or elsewhere would broaden 
its public appeal at home, 
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The President accompanied his order send- 
ing U.S. troops across the border into Cam- 
bodia with assurances on the limitations of 
this effort that were later expanded by his 
aides to such precise dimensions as only 
18.7 mi. penetration and withdrawal in seven 
weeks, et cetera, ad nauseum. Unfortunately 
for Mr. Nixon, the American people had 
heard the same type of reassurance from 
his predecessor, Lyndon B. Johnson, only 
& few years ago when he took them into 
a war that has now drained more than $100 
billion from their pockets directly, siphoned 
infinitely more with the galloping inflaticn 
it stimulated, and killed more than 41,000 
of their sons and wounded more than 200,- 
000 more. 

Thus President Nixon’s credibility on 
Cambodia hardly survived for 24 hr. after 
his television appearance. The reasoning he 
offered was the same as that of ex-President 
Johnson on the Tonkin Gulf incident. Even 
his language was horrifyingly similar. 

The glare of historical hindsight on the 
1964 Tonkin Gulf incident reveals no solid 
evidence that any North Vietnamese tor- 
pedo boat attack was made on U.S. destroyers 
that night nor any justification for the dis- 
astrous policy to which President Johnson 
so hastily committed this nation’s blood and 
treasure. For a detailed examination of the 
flimsy facts on which the Tonkin Gulf in- 
cident was based and the elaborate fabrica- 
tion of official lies later woven to justify it, 
we recommend a reading of Joseph Goul- 
den’s recent book “Truth is the First Cas- 
ualty.” Among other things, it contains 
a particularly perceptive and detailed anal- 
ysis of the technique used by former De- 
fense Secretary Robert S. McNamara to 
avoid the truth before congressional com- 
mittees without actually lying. 

The Nixon Cambodian policy has had an 
even sharper impact on Capitol Hill than in 
the academic groves. Combined with the ris- 


ing inflation, unemployment and the slump- 
ing economy, it has cost the Republican 
Party any hopes it may have had for con- 
gressional victory in the fall elections. But, 
as President Nixon himself noted, that is 


an inconsequential 
tragedy. 

Congress has more effective means of 
protesting what it believes to be executive 
perfidy than college students. It can cut off 
the President’s money. What is being or- 
ganized on the Hill right now is the most 
effective attack on the defense budget since 
before World War 2. The defense budget can 
always stand judicious pruning. But the as- 
sault with broad ax and butcher knife that 
is now in prospect could leave it in a dan- 
gerous condition indeed in meeting the grow- 
ing Soviet technological threat (awast Apr. 
27, p. 13; May 4, p. 11). 

The five-year war in Southeast Asia has 
already drained so many defense dollars from 
the research and development effort that this 
country has lost nearly a decade of tech- 
nical progress at the same time the Soviet 
Union has pushed the most massive new 
weapons development program in its history. 
If the increased involvement in Cambodia 
and elsewhere in Southeast Asia continues to 
siphon the lion’s share of a badly chopped 
defense budget, the crisis will become acute 
during the mid-1970s. 

But perhaps the biggest tragedy of all, 
thrown into sharp relief by the events of 
the past week, is the growing division be- 
tween the elected leaders of this nation and 
the people who elected them and the grow- 
ing unresponsiveness of the government 
policy-making bureaucracy to the needs and 
wishes of the inhabitants of this land. 

We are coming dangerously close to a 
breakdown in the machinery of government 
and dangerously close to the end of the 
voters’ and taxpayers’ patience with the 
calloused, cumbersome inefficiency of the 
system. 
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John Glenn is a man who has served his 
country faithfully and well. He cannot be 
labeled a campus “bum” or an “effete snob.” 
We think he expressed the current malaise 
of these United States as well as anybody 
can, Tired, sad and perceptive after a tough 
election campaign among the people of that 
same Ohio where the Kent State students 
were shot, he noted: 

“Everyone is losing confidence is every- 
thing, our foreign policy, our universities, our 
electoral system—all because we haven't told 
the people the truth.” 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 1117— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 
TO PLACE ON THE TABLE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
House Joint Resolution 1117, to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on the Environ- 
ment, which came over from the House 
on yesterday, be placed on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia subsegent- 
ly said: Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the previous order, placing 
on the table House Joint Resolution 1117, 
be negated for the present time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucuHes). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from West Virginia? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL 
PRIATIONS, 1970 


AMENDMENT NO. 669 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit 
today (for myself and Senators BAKER, 
BROOKE, CRANSTON, EAGLETON, GOODELL, 
KENNEDY, MONDALE, MCGOVERN, NELSON, 
Packwoop, PELL, WILLIAMS of New Jer- 
sey, SCOTT, STEVENS, and TypDINGS) an 
amendment to H.R. 17399, the second 
supplemental appropriations bill, de- 
signed to provide an additional $100 mil- 
lion for the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
summer jobs programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucuHEs). Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be received and printed and 
appropriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 669) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, under the 
proposed amendment the $100 million 
would provide an additional 227,173 
summer job opportunities which the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors has documented 
as the number which still could be ef- 
fectively used this year if funds were 
made available. The opportunities pro- 
vided by the amendment would supple- 
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ment the 328,000 summer jobs projected 
under the current total allocation of 
$146,412,000 now planned for the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, an additiona] appro- 
priation of the magnitude proposed is 
clearly warranted in terms of the docu- 
mented needs of the cities stemming 
from the very crucial unemployment sit- 
uation in which we find ourselves this 
summer. 

So urgent is the need that I believe 
that the administration should promptly 
send a budget estimate to the Congress 
increasing the funds for summer jobs 
for the Neighborhood Youth Corps by 
$100 million and reallocating that 
amount from other programs which are 
not of as high priority. I hope that the 
President, and the Vice President, as 
chairman of the President’s Council on 
Youth Opportunity will review the situa- 
tion and act accordingly. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps sum- 
mer program is administered by the De- 
partment of Labor, subject to strict ad- 
ministrative controls and was developed 
to enable 14- to 21-year-old disadvan- 
taged youths to work with public and 
private nonprofit organizations during 
the summer months. A major purpose of 
the program has been to assist such 
youths to remain in high school by pro- 
viding them with on-the-job training 
and useful work experience, enhancing 
their chances for later employment. 

Since 1965 this vital program, which 
is funded under the authority of the 
Economie Opportunity Act and the Man- 
power Training Act of 1962, has provided 
more than 971,000 opportunities for dis- 
advantaged youths. 

We face a particularly serious situa- 
tion in our cities this summer as a result 
of the special impact of high national 
unemployment in poverty areas. While 
the overall unemployment rate was 4.8 
percent in April, the teenage jobless rate 
was 15.7 percent, compared with 13.9 per- 
cent in March. 

And perhaps most critically, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the unemployment rate among 
black teenagers during the first quarter 
of this year was 32.7 percent—or approx- 
imately one-third—compared with 20.9 
percent in the first quarter of last year. 

It is quite clear, then, that the “target 
group” for the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program—which the Department 
of Labor indicated included 1.4 million 
youths last summer—will be substantially 
greater in the coming months in light 
of the overall unemployment situation. 

While the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
summer program is not the only program 
that exists to meet this need, it is the 
largest. It is clear that the other pro- 
grams will at best merely maintain last 
year’s effort and will not be able to as- 
sume responsibility for the youth who 
could benefit from a summer program. 

First, the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
summer program has been supplemented 
in recent years by the voluntary efforts 
of the National Alliance of Businessmen. 
Since the inception of that program in 
1968, it has provided more than 300,000 
opportunities in the private sector during 
the summer months. For this summer, 
the National Alliance of Businessmen has 
set a goal of 180,000 opportunities, just 
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2,000 positions above those actually pro- 
vided last year. Hence, it is clear from 
experience that while the general unem- 
ployment situation will require more 
summer jobs for youth than in 1969, the 
private sector will not be able to absorb 
any appreciable numbers of disadvan- 
taged youths this summer beyond the 
number employed last year; and this is 
not enough. 

Second, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity summer youth programs—which 
once emphasized summer recreation, ed- 
ucation, and employment, have been 
given a new direction for this year. Under 
a policy announced early this year by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
focus will be upon programs that are 
integrated into annual programs, and 
there will be a direct prohibition on the 
funding of programs devoted exclu- 
sively to recreation, camping, and cul- 
tural enrichment for the summer. While 
the desirability of this change may be 
debated, it is clear that resources from 
this program—approximately $35 mil- 
lion—will accrue less to summer pro- 
grams, as such, with the result that more 
youths will have to look to other pro- 
grams, such as the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps summer program. 

Mr. President, despite these factors— 
the excessive unemployment rate in the 
group affected, and the inability of other 
programs to meet the additional need— 
funding for the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps summer program has been set at 
$146,412,000—which is less than last 
year’s total funding level of $147 million. 

Moreover, the cost of an “annual 
training slot’”—which would provide—as 
in the past years—for 10 weeks’ work ex- 
perience for 26 hours per week—has risen 
from $413 in summer, 1969, to $445 for 
this summer. 

As a result of these two factors, the 
program will fall some 17,000 annual 
training opportunities short of even last 
year’s level. 

If we were to completely meet the 
needs of even last summer’s “target 
group” of 1.4 million youths, an addi- 
tional appropriation of more than $500 
million would be required. x 

But obviously, as an administrative 
matter, such funds could not be put to 
effective use by the time that the pro- 
gram commences in most localities—in 
the second week of June. 

Accordingly, I ask the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors—which represents more than 
600 cities in our Nation—to survey the 
situation and determine the number of 
additional slots that the cities could ef- 
fectively utilize this summer if additional 
funds were made available. 

On May 7, 1970, the U.S. Conference 
reported that the 227,173 additional slots 
could be used nationwide. 

The survey indicated that the Nation's 
50 largest cities alone can effectively use 
165,298 slots. 

For example, in my own city of New 
York, more than 37,081 additional slots 
over and above the 25,419 now proposed, 
could be put to effective use for this 
summer. 

But it is not just a “big city” matter. 
The Conference of Mayors has indicated 
that in our smaller cities an additional 
61,875 slots are required. 
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For example, in Little Rock, Ark., 200 
additional slots are needed; New Haven, 
Conn., 550 slots; Des Moines, Iowa, 100 
slots; and in Charieston, S.C., 300 slots 
are needed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, a copy of a letter dated 
May 17, 1970, from the Conference of 
Mayors, indicating the needs, together 
with a detailed table indicating the num- 
ber of “slots” allocated to date and the 
additional number that could be effec- 
tively used in each of our major cities. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAYORS, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1970. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Javrrs: In response to your 
request for information, we have made in- 
quiries as to the cities’ 1970 needs for the 
summer Neighborhood Youth Corps slots be- 
yond those allocated to them to date. The 
information we have received from the fifty 
largest cities shows that the total number 
of additional slots that these cities could 
effectively utilize this summer is 165,298. 

On the basis of our contacts with a sam- 
ple of the smaller cities, we estimate their 
need and capacity to utilize additional slots 
to be approximately 30 percent above their 
present allocation. This would mean an ad- 
ditional 61,875 slots needed by the smaller 
cities. 

Combining these figures, the present real 
need for summer 1970 is 227,173 additional 
slots nation-wide. 

I trust that these statistics will be helpful 
to you in pointing up the critical need for 
an enlarged appropriation for the summer 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. GUNTHER, 
Executive Director. 
1970 SUMMER NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS PROGRAM: 
THE NEEDS OF THE 50 LARGEST CITIES 
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Portland, Oreg- 
hester. 
St. Louis. 


264 
21,470 
165, 298 


214,758 130,903 296, 201 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at an ap- 
proximate cost of $445 per opportunity, 
meeting this total need of 227,173 docu- 
mented by the U.S. Conference of May- 
ors would require an additional sup- 
plemental appropriation of $100 million. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp also a copy of a 
letter dated May 25, 1970, from Secre- 
tary of Labor George Shultz, indicating 
that on the basis of the Department’s 
own survey made through its regional 
offices, 76,036 more slots could be uti- 
lized at an additional cost of $33,952,651 
above the amounts already allocated to 
these programs. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, May 25, 1970. 
Hon, Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Javits: This is in reply to 
your letter of April 28, 1970, concerning the 
funding level of the summer Neighborhood 
Youth Corps (NYC) program. 

The authorized NYC summer slot level for 
FY "70 of 328,000 slots is greater than the 
initial FY ’69 level of 291,000 authorized 
slots. 

In late May 1969, funds from the Job Op- 
portunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) 
program were reprogrammed to NYC result- 
ing in additional summer slots. Later in the 
summer, there was a Manpower Development 
and Training Act supplemental appropria- 
tion which provided for more summer NYC 
slots but only for a period of four weeks or 
less. 

The unit cost in FY ’69 was $413 per slot. 
In FY '70 with rising costs, the unit cost rose 
to $445. 

In FY '69 with the availability of addi- 
tional funds mainly from JOBS, it was de- 
cided that, in view of limited time, the ad- 
ditional funds were to be distributed to the 
50 largest cities only. This gave cities a pro- 
portionately larger amount of money. In FY 
"10 with time for advanced planning, ad- 
ditional funds (12 percent increase or $26 
million) were distributed to all 50 States and 
the 50 largest cities. The general guideline 
for distribution was that ali States and the 
50 cities were to receive at least their FY 
‘69 initial summer NYC allocation plus a 
6 percent increase. The remaining 6 percent 
of funds available for distribution in FY "70 
was distributed only to those States which 
are below their equitable distribution alloca- 
tions in FY ’69. Therefore, in some areas 
there may be a net gain and in others a loss 
over FY '69. 

Regional offices were requested recently 
to provide us with estimates of how many 
additional youths could be served this sum- 
mer through the summer NYC program if 
more funds materialized. In addition to cur- 
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rent level, 76,036 more slots could be utilized 
at an additional cost of $33,952,651. 

We trust this information will be useful 
and appreciate your continued interest in 
NYC. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE P. SHULTZ, 
Secretary of Labor. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is clear 
from these figures of the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors on the one hand, and 
from those provided by the Secretary of 
Labor on the other, that we face a very 
serious situation of a substantia] magni- 
tude this summer. 

This is apparent from the fact that the 
Department indicated an additional sup- 
plemental need of $7.5 million at this 
time last year—only one-quarter of the 
amount which they indicated this year 
as a necessary adjunct to funds which 
have already been allocated. 

We face levels of high unemployment 
among the most frustrated group in our 
cities. 

As we listen to the needs of the youth 
on our campuses, let us not forget the 
disadvantaged youth in our cities who 
will face these difficult domestic times 
with the anticipation of spending their 
summer on the streets instead of in 
meaningful employment. 

Mr. President, although it is clear 
from the statement of the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors, that an additional $100 
million can be put effectively to work in 
this vital program if it would be forth- 
coming in the supplemental process, it 
is clear that the sooner such funds are 
made available, the greater the chance 
of the cities putting them to use in reach- 
ing disavantaged youth. 

It is for this reason that I hope that 
the administration will take the action 
which I have requested, of promptly 
sending a budget estimate to the Con- 
gress for the amount indicated as 
essential. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the proposed amend- 
ment be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the amendment was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 669 

On page 10, after line 22, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION, MANPOWER DE- 
VELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

“For an additional amount to carry out the 
provisions of section 102 of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended, $100,000,000 to remain available 
until September 30, 1970.” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 
yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator from New York performed a very 
great service by appearing before the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee of which I 
have the honor to be chairman. He pre- 
sented an excellent statement in support 
of the Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 
gram. 

I merely want to say to him that the 
subcommittee has now acted and has 
recommended an appropriation which, of 
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course, is not budgeted. But, on the 
strength of the Senator’s presentation 
before the subcommittee, the subcom- 
mittee has submitted to the full commit- 
tee a figure which I am not at liberty to- 
day to reveal—and it will not be revealed 
until such time as the full committee has 
reported the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill—but I wanted the distinguished 
Senator from New York to know that his 
actions have already borne fruit. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor is most gracious. No Senator could 
ask for more courtesy, consideration, and 
sympathy than that expressed by the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the able Senator. 


AMERICA’S TRADE CHALLENGE FOR 
THE 1970'S: RESISTING PROTEC- 
TIONISM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as 
part of my remarks a speech on the U.S. 
tariff policy delivered by me at the 49th 
annual luncheon of the American Im- 
porters Association in New York. The 
speech is entitled “America’s Trade Chal- 
lenge for the 1970’s: Resisting Protec- 
tionism.” 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICA’S TRADE CHALLENGE FOR THE 1970's: 
RESISTING PROTECTIONISM 


The economic and political crises facing 
this nation are certain to effect our foreign 
economic policies. As our own focus as a na- 
tion and as a people turns increasingly in- 
ward in search of solutions to the growing 
national neurosis over Vietnam, other major 
trading areas of the world are turning out- 
ward; and western Europe, in particular, is 
entering a new era. There is a real danger 
that these major trading areas of the 
world———as they view both the inner turmoil 
of our nation and our unclear stance in the 
field of foreign economic policy—may decide 
to go their own way without giving appro- 
priate consideration to the legitimate trade 
interests of the United States. 

This Congress, if it passes an inward-look- 
ing, protectionist trade bill, could accelerate 
this process and could shape the world into 
warring trade blocs, rebounding to the detri- 
ment of all. The Congress and the Adminis- 
tration face a tremendous responsibility to 
insure that the United States does not turn 
its back on the liberal trade policies which 
have proved to be of such benefit to us and to 
the trading world during the past 25 years. 
Our seriously declining economy and rising 
rate of unemployment buttress already exist- 
ing protectionist pressures—enormous pres- 
sures that are being brought to bear on the 
Congress and the administration in this 
election year. 

Historic discussions soon will convene on 
the United Kingdom’s renewed bid to enter 
the Common Market. Ireland, Denmark and 
Norway also will participate directly in these 
discussions. All the countries of the Com- 
monwealth, in turn, have a direct interest 
in these talks as does the United States. If 
the talks proceed smoothly, a new trading 
bloc encompassing some 300-million people 
will be in place in Western Europe by early 
1973. The omens for successful talks appear 
promising. On July 18, approximately two 
weeks before the talks are scheduled to open, 
the United Kingdom either will have elected 
a new Government or extended the mandate 
of the Wilson Government. In any case, it 
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will not be a lame-duck Government negoti- 
ating for the United Kingdom. The public 
position of the six member-nations of the 
present Common Market is in support of 
British entry, as is the public position of 
the United States. 

Our interest in these talks can be rather 
simply stated: It is in the interest of the 
United States that the expanded Common 
Market maintain outward-looking policies. 
This is doubly important since the United 
States now gives every sign of turning in- 
ward. Europe should be urged to stand by the 
United States in this period of crisis just as 
we stood by Europe in the crisis of and after 
World War II. 

As the negotiations progress and as the 
Common Market Expands, the United States 
will have a key interest in the policy decisions 
in at least four areas: 

1. The conclusion of preferential trading 
agreements between the EEC and the coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean, as well 
as the renewal of preferential arrangements 
with African states. Both of these develop- 
ments are not in the interest of a freer trad- 
ing world. 

2. The EEC’s Common Agriculture Policy 
(CAP) which must be modified since such 
modification is not only in the interest of 
the European states themselves. Clearly, the 
CAP is the most crucial topic that the United 
Kingdom will face in the upcoming negotia- 
tions. The interest of the United States in 
maintaining market access for our agricul- 
tural products is clear and such access would 
lower European food prices. In this respect, 
the two major economic problems facing Eu- 
rope and particularly a united Europe are 
the United Kingdom’s sterling-debt problem 
and the EEC’s Common Agriculture Policy. 
It would not be specious to suggest that the 
forthcoming negotiations could somehow 
link these problems and that the forthcom- 
ing heavy payments that the United King- 
dom will be required to make to the Com- 
mon Agricultural Fund—in addition to the 
higher food prices that would result from 
the United Kingdom's accession—could be 
partially offset by the absorption by the Com- 
mon Market of the United Kingdom's sterling 
balances debt. This suggestion is made in 
the recognition that moves toward a com- 
mon European Reserve Fund and an eventual 
common European currency are presently 
under discussion. 

3. Unnecessary barriers should not be 
placed on capital and investment flows. In 
the coming decade, it is not at all incon- 
ceivable that “Le Defi Americain” will become 
“Le Defi European.” We must not close out 
this possibility, as it would be a distinct 
benefit to our deteriorating balance of pay- 
ments position. 

4. The industrial countries of the world 
should extend meaningful global, non-dis- 
criminatory tariff preferences to the coun- 
tries of the developing world. As the nego- 
tiations go forward in the OECD on this mat- 
ter, the parties concerned should take cog- 
nizance of the fact that it is unlikely that 
the United States Congress would pass a 
scheme more liberal than the countries of 
Western Europe and Japan are willing to 
accept. It would be desirable for all indus- 
trialized countries to agree on a common or 
comparable scheme, and hopefully this would 
contain the liberal approach along the lines 
put forward by the United States. Failure 
to agree on such a common or comparable 
scheme in the OECD could have additional 
adverse effects in terms of U.S. Congressional 
action. In this regard, Congress should be 
reassured by Undersecretary Samuels’ state- 
ment last week upon reaching a compromise 
within the OECD that “we all will strive to 
adopt systems of preferences which are har- 
monized as much as possible and can be ex- 
pected to yield comparable results, but that 
they need not be uniform in all their tech- 
nical elements.” 
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Having given this brief overview, I would 
like to turn my attention to two specialized 
trade problems—textiles and East-West 
trade. 

TEXTILES 


The textile problem unfortunately occu- 
pies center stage, and much depends on the 
way this problem is resolved. In my view, 
the textile problem centers not on the ques- 
tion of whether textile imports into the 
United States should be further restricted. 
They should be further restricted. The cen- 
tral problem is what form these restrictions 
should take. 

I have argued that restrictions on imports 
of woolen and man-made fibers and fabrics 
should be based on injury criteria. It is be- 
yond any shadow of doubt that increased ex- 
ports to the United States in certain cate- 
gories are causing such injury and should be 
voluntarily restrained. However, I cannot 
support the position of the textile unions and 
the textile industry that the agreement be 
comprehensive, i.e., cover all items in the 
woolen and man-made field regardless of in- 
jury criteria. It is for this reason that I 
have supported the proposal submitted by 
Donald Kendall of the Emergency Commit- 
tee for American Trade—a one year freeze 
on all textile imports at current levels while 
a special Presidential Commission makes de- 
terminations as to injury. I also have pro- 
posed that a standing committee be ap- 
pointed—comprised of the United States, 
Japan and perhaps other supplier nations— 
continually to review developing trends in 
the textile trade and to negotiate restraint 
agreements on additional categories of im- 
ports as needed. The line between a “com- 
prehensive mechanism” and a “comprehen- 
sive agreement” is a sophisticated one, but 
one well worth pursuing. 

In making these proposals during the early 
months of this year for the defusing of the 
textile issue, my primary concern was that 
established principles of international trade 
should not be abrogated by unilateral action. 

In some ways, the situation is made more 
difficult by the fact that Japanese exports lie 
at the root of our textile problem, because 
I have little sympathy with Japanese trade 
policies. The continuing Japanese surplus 
is a source of disequilibrium to the trading 
world and is directly attributable to the 
failure of Japan's trade liberalization poli- 
cies to keep pace with the phenomenal rate 
of its economic growth over the past decade. 
Also, since Japan maintains residual import 
restrictions on 98 categories of products 
without any regard to “injury criteria,” it is 
difficult to take seriously Japan’s negotiating 
position that there should be proof of injury 
before textile exports are restrained. 

But the textile issue involves our relations 
with many more nations than just Japan. 
It involves important principles of interna- 
tional trade and thus serves as the weather- 
vane for American foreign economic policies 
in the 1970’s. On these grounds, the United 
States cannot afford to pass a rigid quota bill; 
rather, we should continue to seek a negoti- 
ated agreement. 


EAST-WEST TRADE 


I have been interested in the implementa- 
tion of the new legislation covering East- 
West trade, and I have been hopeful that the 
liberalization of the Export Control Act— 
passed last December despite the Adminis- 
tration’s objection—would have a material 
effect in expanding our East-West trade. Un- 
fortunately, Administration policy to date 
does not fully recognize the Congressional 
intent in passing this law: namely, Congress 
was authorizing an increased two-way trade 
with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce Davis has 
been kind enough to provide me with a 
statistical breakdown of the trade effect of 
the law to date. In citing these figures, I 
agree with Mr. Davis’ contention that “there 
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has not yet been sufficient time to judge its 
future general effect on U.S. exports to East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union.” During 
the first quarter of 1970, license applications 
valued at $73.1-million were approved for 
export to Eastern Europe, compared with 
$61.5-million approved in the previous quar- 
ter, and $36.5-million approved in the first 
quarter of 1969. Mr. Davis goes on to state 
that “on the basis of inquiries received by 
Commerce since January 1, the effect of the 
Act on U.S. exporters has been to stimulate 
some additional interest in exporting to 
Eastern Europe and has elicited comments 
that are generally favorable.” 

This is not an entirely discouraging pic- 
ture, but against it I must place the letters 
that I have received from constituents which 
indicate that what is law is perhaps not yet 
policy. In a recent letter, a constituent wrote 
that “we find ourselves in the position of 
being prohibited from offering equipment to 
the same Eastern European countries which 
is being offered them by European firms.” 
It was the intent of the Congress in passing 
the new liberalized law to do away with such 
an unnecessary penalization of U.S. exporters. 
Our balance of trade position, let alone our 
seriously deteriorating general international 
balance of payments, no longer permit this 
nation the luxury of such a policy. 

It is also time for the Administration and 
the Congress to review the Dirksen-Fino 
amendment which makes it impossible to 
utilize the facilities of Export-Import credit 
for financing U.S. exports to Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries. Again, our deteriorating 
balance of payments position makes the 
maintenance of this law on the books a lux- 
ury that we as a nation can ill afford. In re- 
laxing this law, we certainly would not be 
playing a pioneering role, For example, West 
Germany is prepared and does extend export 
financing to the countries of Eastern Europe. 

A similar review is required of our policies 
concerning the wholesale denial of MFN 
treatment to the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope. The perpetuation of policies of the past 
does little to promote the real economic in- 
terests of our nation in the 1970's. 

Regrettably, as in so many other areas of 
our national policy, the possibility of liberal- 
izing our trade policies with Eastern Europe 
is apparently tied by the Administration to 
the Indochina war. In the years to come, I 
think historians will find vast amusement as 
they contemplate how American political 
leaders allowed the tail of tiny Vietnam to 
wag the dog—which also happened to be the 
most powerful nation this world has known. 

The steps that have been taken toward 
liberalizing trade with Communist China are 
encouraging, Again, it would be unrealistic 
to expect American subsidiaries in third 
countries to take full advantage of liberaliza- 
tion in the regulations which permit them to 
sell to Communist China so long as the Viet- 
nmamese war continues. However, in saying 
this, it is encouraging to note that we are 
taking limited steps now that could be built 
upon in the future—assuming, of course, 
that the United States soon can enter a saner 
and less troubled age. 

In my opening remarks I referred to the 
somewhat unclear stance of the United States 
in foreign economic relations. I share the 
publicly expressed concern of Commerce 
Assistant Secretary Davis that the Adminis- 
tration often does not speak with one con- 
sistent voice in the area of trade policy. 
At times, the cacophony of different Ad- 
ministration voices reminds one of a warm- 
up session of the New York Philharmonic be- 
fore the conductor arrives on the scene. 

In my view, the Office of the Special Rep- 
resentative for Trade Negotiations lacks the 
strong voice and coordinating role that it 
played in past Administrations. I do think 
it vital that this trade office of the Presi- 
dent be strengthened. The recommendation 
of the Ash Committee on Government Re- 
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organization approximately to double the 
STR's meager staff should be adopted. The 
coordinating role of STR also should be 
strengthened toward the end of insuring that 
public statements on trade refiect our over- 
all national interests. 

When the Administration puts its mind 
to it, it does very well in this area—as wit- 
nessed by the opening parade of Administra- 
tion witnesses before the House Ways and 
Means Committee on the Administration 
trade bill. But one gets the impression that 
the Administration seldom puts its mind to 
problems in the trade area until a crisis is 
imminent. Our political relations with an- 
other country or bloc of countries could be 
seriously damaged because of the malfunc- 
tion of trade policy. This already has hap- 
pened in the textile area and may be hap- 
pening in the preferences area where the Ad- 
ministration may be underestimating the 
lack of Congressional support for this pro- 
posal. 

Looking over the Administration’s record 
in the trade area to date, I applaud the 
President's rhetoric. It has been very good 
indeed. However, if one looks at what has 
been done rather than what has been said, 
particularly in the area where trade policy 
collides head on with special interest groups, 
the record is less clear. Actions to date do 
not fully support the words. For example, 
the oil-import policies of this nation are in 
desperate need of review. The present policies 
not only contribute to higher fuel and 
gasoline prices in many of our States, but 
also give rise to increasingly severe supply 
problems. The blueprint for changing these 
policies—prepared by members of his own 
cabinet—has been on the President’s desk 
for some time now, but we have yet to see 
a policy decision liberalizing the present, 
archaic oil-import system. 

In the textile area, the Administration to 
date has abjured accepting and acting on 
compromise proposals. The Administration 
shares the blame with certain textile export- 
ing nations that this matter has been allowed 
to drag on for so long at such high cost to 
our political relations with other countries 
and at such high cost to our domestic textile 
industry. 

A third srea concerns our meat-import 
policy. The consumer interest—which is not 
adequately represented in the high Govern- 
ment councils that make our decisions af- 
fecting trade—clearly dictates that our meat- 
import policies be liberalized, particularly as 
they affect second-grade meats such as ham- 
burger meat. Our relations with Latin Amer- 
ica similarly dictate that such liberalization 
be affected, as does our fight against infla- 
tion. But again, a negative decision ap- 
parently has been made. 

In citing these three examples, I do not 
contend that they are necessarily a true indi- 
cation of the President’s intentions; but 
they do begin to set a pattern that should 
be closely watched. 

It seems clear that 1970 will be a critical 
watershed year in terms of the foreign eco- 
nomic policy of the United States. The omens 
are most certainly mixed. It is ironic that as 
Congress now stands at the threshold of 
passing protectionist legislation, Western Eu- 
rope is entering a new era of partnership and 
community. It is important to all of us that 
our foreign economics policies continue to 
move forward toward a freer, fairer, contin- 
ued open-trading world. This is particularly 
vital in the context of the inflation that we 
and other industrialized nations are facing. 
Moreover, it is the key element in the leader- 
ship role of the United States in the free 
world. 


SOVIET MIDEAST THREAT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Near East 
Report, a biweekly journal which com- 
ments on developments in that troubled 
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portion of the world, recently ran an 
article which I feel provides great in- 
sight into Israel’s increasingly desper- 
ate situation at the hands of its radical 
Arab enemies and the U.S.S.R. The ar- 
ticle, “May 1967-May 1970” points up 
the tragic similarity between the Soviet 
menace now and as it existed at the out- 
break of the 6-day war 3 years ago this 
month. The only difference now is that 
the Soviet presence in the Middle East 
today is felt not simply in terms of 
Soviet arms provided without cost to the 
radical Arabs, but in terms of men— 
Soviet fighting men, not “technicians.” 
Above all, this article focuses on Israel’s 
growing deplorable sense of isolation in a 
world community that offers no treaties 
or alliances, no assistance except in the 
form of occasional sales of arms, no hear- 
ing of its grievances except the counsel 
of the United Nations. This article makes 
a brief but eloquent case for the United 
States to provide Israel with the jet fight- 
ers it needs for survival, and as such, I 
wish to call it to the attention of my 
colleagues. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent that the portion of the article I 
have just described be printed into the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 1967-May 1970 


We must not shrink from the terrifying 
reality. 

For all practical purposes, the Soviet Union 
has enlisted in the Arab war against Israel. 

Russian pilots now fly the MIGs which 
Moscow has supplied to the Egyptian air 
force. Russian soldiers operate the new 
SAM-3 missile sites. They defend the Egyp- 
tian heartland and they provide air cover so 
that Egyptian artillery and planes may prose- 
cute the War of Attrition against the out- 
numbered and outgunned Israel forces along 
the Suez Canal. 

What is Moscow's purpose? Is it to destroy 
Israel? Is it to force her to her knees? Is it 
to compel the Israel army to withdraw so 
that Egyptian tanks may again roll across 
the Sinai desert to menace Israel cities— 
Jerusalem and Tel Aviv—as in May 1967? Is 
it to enhance Soviet prestige and power, to 
force open the Suez Canal, to undermine pro- 
Western governments in the area, to control 
the valves which regulate the flow of oil to 
Europe? 

A tiny country of less than three million 
people now confronts not only the Arab 
armies but the mighty power of the Kremlin. 
The interests of hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple in Europe and on this continent are 
vitally affected by the bravery and skill of 
Israel's fighting men and women. 


ONCE AGAIN, ISRAEL STANDS ALONE 


Yet at this moment this little country 
stands alone. 

She has no allies to come to her assistance. 
She has no treaties to invoke. There is no 
international tribunal] to intervene; the ma- 
chinery of the UN Security Council is geared 
and warped against her by the Soviet veto. 
The Great Powers are again strangely silent. 
No eloquent voices are raised in the foreign 
offices of Western capitals. 

The only hope is for swift action by the 
United States. 

Israel has not asked for the intervention of 
American soldiers. In a message to President 
Nixon, Premier Golda Meir renewed Israel's 
request for military and economic aid. 

In the light of the new and shattering 
Soviet threat to the peace, the United States 
must move swiftly to grant Israel’s requests. 
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When the United States rejected them in 
March, it was explained that if there were a 
change in the military balance, the Admin- 
istration would reconsider. 

Well, the balance has certainly been 
changed. 

Israel has been compelled to suspend her 
deep penetration raids which had served to 
blunt the Egyptian offensive across the Suez 
Canal. Israel has refrained from bombing the 
SAM-3 sites which are now protected by So- 
viet pilots and there has been a sharp in- 
crease in Israel casualties because of heavy 
Egyptian bombardment. (27 dead, 63 
wounded at the Canal in April.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GROWING SUPPORT FOR INCOMES 
POLICY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
Thursday I introduced in the Senate a 
bill to bring informed public opinion to 
bear upon price, wage, and income be- 
havior—a so-called wage-price guide- 
lines bill. 

Such an incomes policy is not a cure- 
all, but it can help. With the favorable 
action last week on the companion meas- 
ure, I introduced Thursday—the Reuss 
bill—by a House subcommittee, the Con- 
gress seems now ready to move. 

Both this year and last year the Joint 
Economic Committee has supported and 
urged the institution of wage-price guide- 
lines. Both Arthur Burns, the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and Sec- 
retary George Romney of HUD, have 
urged similar action. 

But others have urged such a policy 
too. In the Washington Post for Sunday, 
May 31, 1970, Hobart Rowen quotes a 
number of economists, businessmen, and 
domestic and international organizations 
which have urged an “incomes policy” 
now. 

In addition to myself, Representative 
Reuss, Chairman Burns, and Secretary 
Romney, Mr. Rowen details the views of 
the others. These include Gardner Ack- 
ley, Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers from 1964 to 1968. The 
list includes Donald S. MacNaughton, 
president of the Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America. We find Fortune magazine, 
the Lionel D. Edie Co., a business ad- 
visory group in New York, the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment—OECD—and many, many 
others, including the Republican minor- 
ity members of the Joint Economic 
Committee. 

This morning, in a most interesting 
turn of events, Mr. Murray Weidenbaum, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
testified before my Subcommittee on 
Economy in Government that he had 
been urging an “incomes policy”—un- 
successfully it would seem—on the Sec- 
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Treasury and the 


retary of the 
administration. 

If there was ever almost universal sup- 
port for a policy, there is now for an in- 
comes policy. Almost everyone but the 
President and his key advisers are con- 
vinced it should happen. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Rowen’s interesting and informative 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INCOMES POLICIES GATHER BACKERS 
(By Hobart Rowen) 


It’s often said that one of President Nixon’s 
arguments against wage-price guideposts, or 
"incomes policies,” or even jawboning is his 
memory of the horrible mess created by the 
formal controls administered by the Office of 
Price Administration during World War II. 

Mr, Nixon was an OPA lawyer, and he 
recalls vividly, it is said, the mass of red- 
tape, the black markets, the inadequacy of 
regulations—and their basic interference 
with the free market mechanism. His fear, 
apparently, is that if he backs voluntary 
methods and they fail, there then would be 
a back-sliding into formal controls. 

But another ex-OPA lawyer, equally aware 
of the hazards of a formal wage-price con- 
trol system, takes a different view. Gardner 
Ackley, Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers 1964-1968 said in a recent speech: 

“Both business and labor know by now 
that they are caught up in an inflationary 
rat race that’s getting them nowhere; they 
want and need some leadership in slowing 
down the treadmill they’re on, and eventu- 
ally getting off it.” 

At his meeting the other night with finan- 
cial leaders—an outgrowth of the stock 
market slide—Mr. Nixon indicated that he 
may finally be relaxing his opposition to a 
mild form of pressure, as suggested by Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Arthur F, Burns. 

In fact, there is a growing and impressive 
list of supporters for some kind of action 
on the wage-price front: 

Donald S. MacNaughton, President of the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, sug- 
gested that the President should declare as 
a national objective that the rate of infla- 
tion “as measured by the broad GNP price 
index, should not exceed 4 percent by the 
end of 1970 and 2 percent by the end of 
1971.” The President would then bring pub- 
lic pressure to bear on business and labor by 
announcing a set of guidelines. 

Fortune Magazine, “warily and reluc- 
tantly” would set up voluntary guideposts, 
similar to those of the early 1960’s, built 
around a 5.5 percent figure for wages. This 
is designed to cover a partial catch-up for 
the previous year’s inflation, plus a 3 percent 
productivity factor. Under the Fortune for- 
mula, the wage guidepost would edge down 
as inflation subsides. Price guidelines would 
not eliminate price increases, but force pro- 
ducers to absorb some part of their increased 
costs out of profits. 

The Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, in its annual assess- 
ment of the U.S. economy, politely suggested 
that an incomes policy might enhance “prog- 
ress towards price stability and an earlier 
return to fuller employment.” 

The Lionel D. Edie Co., a business-oriented 
advisory company in New York, argued for 
selective controls, even if difficult to enforce. 
“At this time,” the company says, “controls 
appear preferable to highly disruptive infla- 
tion, a confidence crisis and anarchy in the 
money markets.” 

Both Democrats and Republicans have 
come forward with specific proposals. One by 
Rep. Henry S. Reuss (D-Wis.) would require 
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the CEA to promulgate a set of guideposts. 
Another, by Senators Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.), 
Jack Miller (R-Iowa), and Len Jordan (R- 
Idaho) would direct the CEA to issue bi- 
weekly reports on the implications of impor- 
tant price decisions and wage agreements. 
For the first time, support of the Javits- 
Miller-Jordan proposal was offered within 
the Administration, in the person of Under 
Treasury Secretary Charles E, Walker. 

Bitter and emotional arguments against 
any such proposals have been made by Labor 
Secretary George Shultz. The most reasoned 
case against plunging back into wage-price 
guidelines has been developed by Economic 
Council Chairman Paul W. McCracken. His 
position is that in the Johnson era, the 
strong-arm approach, so far as industry was 
concerned, was “discriminatory and inequi- 
table.” Moreover, he suggests, the guidepost 
approach has no impact on the area of prices 
where there has been the biggest inflation— 
services. 

On the question of equity, most propo- 
nents of wage-price guideposts suggest that 
the consequences of the alternatives must be 
considered. Wilfred Lewis Jr., economist for 
the National Planning Association, puts it 
this way: “When unemployment increases 
from 4 to 414 per cent because of fiscal and 
monetary policy ... it’s not as though every- 
one in the country went home from work a 
few minutes early and took a small cut in 
pay. 

“Rather, some will be laid off alto- 
gether ... while others are as busy as ever 
and even enjoying pay increases. Similarly, 
what's equitable about people on fixed in- 
comes having their purchasing power and 
standards of living eroded by inflation while 
others are making out like bandits and re- 
paying their debts in deflated currency?” 

McCracken’s insistence that an incomes 
policy is ineffective is contested by others. 
Walter Heller, for example, says: “I just plain 
and flatly disagree with his conclusion that 
guideposts didn’t have a real impact from 
1963 to 1966." Heller says that a study by 
George Perry “while not conclusive, is pretty 
damn persuasive,” 

But how, the McCracken supporters say, do 
you propose to handle the rising price of such 
things as doctor bills, haircuts, or dry-clean- 
ing? Ackley responds that this argument 
misses the point: “The inflationary bias in 
our economy does not arise from such prices 
as these, which mainly reflect cost and price 
increases that have already occurred else- 
where. The bias arises from the decisions on 
wages and prices made by those who have 
a modicum of economic power—that is, some 
freedom from dictation by the general state 
of the market. Such firms and unions pos- 
sess a degree of discretion as to their wage 
and price policies that can be exercised for 
good or for ill, Individually, this discretion 
is not great. Cumulatively, it is significant.” 

The Edie company’s assertion that controls 
in fact can and do work seems convincing. 
Comparing consumer and wholesale prices 
during the Korean war period and recently, 
the difference is startling. 

From 1951 to 1956, the consumer price in- 
dex rose 4.6 per cent; from 1965 to 1970, the 
CPI jumped 22.8 per cent, From 1951 to 1956, 
the wholesale price index actually fell 0.5 
per cent; from 1965 to 1970, it soared 14.1 
per cent. 

During the Korean war period, of course, 
prices and wages were frozen, taxes were 
raised, and consumer credit controls were 
applied. “Controls put a lid on inflation 
during the Korean war,” Edie sums up. 
“There is no reason to doubt their effec- 
tiveness, although one would expect milder, 
more selective and perhaps only voluntary 
controls today.” 

The final “standard” argument against 
guideposts is that they don’t get to the root 
of the inflation problem: the only true way, 
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this argument goes, is through a tough 
monetary and fiscal policy. 

No doubt about it—by applying a crunch, 
we can lick inflation. But in the process, we 
will produce an unemployment level unac- 
ceptable in today’s society. As Peter Kenen, 
Columbia University Provost, told the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association some days ago, a 
6 per cent unemployment rate this summer 
can mean a black teen-ager rate of 30 per 
cent. Do we want to face that? 

Very sensibly, Arthur Burns has come 
around to an incomes policy instead of the 
crunch; perhaps the President will go along. 
He would have powerful support on Capitol 
Hill, and increasingly in the business com- 
munity. One mutual fund manager here for 
the meeting with President Nixon says fiat- 
ly that a wage-price guidepost policy “would 
be worth 100 points rise on the Dow-Jones 
index.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to continue for 2 additional minutes in 
the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NO ACTION BY JUSTICE DEPART- 
MENT AFTER 190 DAYS IN THE 
CASE OF A. E. FITZGERALD 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, over 
the entrance to the Supreme Court there 
is a motto which we all know, “Equal 
Justice Under Law.” But at this time 
the law appears to be—in the words of 
George Orwell—more equal for some 
than for others. 

One hundred and ninety days ago I 
wrote to the Justice Department asking 
for an immediate investigation into the 
case of A. E. Fitzgerald—the Air Force 
efficiency expert who was “fired” by the 
Air Force because he revealed the huge 
cost overruns on the C-5A airplane. 

Everything Fitzgerald told my sub- 
committee was true. The overrun was $2 
billion—or more. The plane has failed to 
meet its specifications. They have not 
only been degraded but now there ap- 
pears to be a major defect in the wing 
which may jeopardize the entire project. 

But A. E. Fitzgerald was harassed, 
ostracized, investigated, and fired. The 
way the Air Force acted was like some 
primitive society where the man who 
told the truth or brought bad news was 
sacrificed for stating it. If the Air Force 
and society as a whole follow such a 
course, the medical profession will soon 
vanish. Each time a doctor diagnoses a 
fatal disease, he will be charged with the 
responsibility for causing it. 

Now the Justice Department has failed 
to act after 190 days. Yet there was a 
clear violation of the law on the face of 
it. A man was fired for testifying before 
a congressional committee. It is a crime 
to injure a witness because of his testi- 
mony. But still there is no action. 

This Justice Department apparently 
holds a double standard. There is one 
standard for private citizens who do 
wrong. But there is another standard, 
apparently, for the bureaucracy or the 
heads of agencies and departments who 
break the law. 

When will the Justice Department 
act? When will that Department begin 
to apply law and order to the Defense 
Department? Are not 190 days long 
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enough even for the machinery of the 
Justice Department to move? 

When I learned that Mr. Will Wilson, 
the Assistant Attorney General was to 
appear before the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee on June 8 on the issue of Swiss 
bank accounts, I wrote him a letter ad- 
vising him that I intended to pursue the 
matter of the Fitzgerald investigation 
and the lack of action on it when he ap- 
peared before the Banking Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my letter to Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Wilson be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hon. WILL WILSON, 
Assistant Attorney General, Department of 
Justice, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Writson: It has now been 190 
days since I first wrote to Attorney General 
Mitchell asking the Justice Department to 
take action against those who violated the 
Federal criminal code in connection with 
the firing of Mr. A. Ernest Fitzgerald. It has 
also been three months since I wrote you 
personally concerning this case. To date, no 
action has been taken. I have not even had 
the courtesy of a substantive reply to my 
letter of March 2, 1970. 

Mr. Wilson, I do not take this matter 
lightly. There is no question that the statute 
(15 USC 1505) has been violated. Other than 
political considerations, I can think of no 
reason why the Justice Department has been 


so dilatory in bringing prosecutions in this 
case 


I look forward to your appearance before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee on June 8, 1970. 


I hope we can pursue this further then. 
Sincerely, 


WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator. 


MR. O'BRIEN SHOULD APOLOGIZE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the war 
in Vietnam did not start yesterday. It 
did not start on January 21, 1969. The 
war in Vietnam had been building up 
for 8 long years when President Nixon 
took office. 

When the din and confusion which is 
enjoyed so thoroughly by Mr. Nixon’s 
critics dies down, and a reasonable 
amount of time has elapsed, historians 
will then record what happened in 1969 
and 1970. We do not know what the final 
verdict of the historians will be. There 
are some things about which we can be 
certain. 

History will record the fact that after 
8 years of sending more and more men 
to Vietnam, under President Nixon’s 
leadership 115,000 of our troops have 
been brought home. It will further re- 
cord that as of this date President Nixon 
has announced plans for a further with- 
drawal of 150,000 troops. 

In order to carry on this withdrawal 
of troops from Vietnam, it became nec- 
essary for President Nixon to order the 
crossing of the Cambodian border to save 
the lives of Americans and to continue 
our troop withdrawal from Vietnem. The 
success of that venture will have to be 
recorded by the historians, based upon 
the facts as they develop in the future. 
I believe that that verdict of history will 
be in Mr. Nixon’s favor. What he did in- 
volved a risk. We must keep in mind, 
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however, that to do nothing under the 
circumstances would involve a greater 
risk to American lives. 

I know that history will credit Mr. 
Nixon with courage and will show that 
he acted with honesty and in the full 
belief that what he was doing was nec- 
essary to save the lives of American 
troops now in Vietnam. Can any reason- 
able person ask anything more? 

History will record some other things 
too. It will record the fact that some of 
President Nixon’s critics were unfair, un- 
just, harsh, and cruel. It will record the 
fact that some of Mr. Nixon’s critics 
never once raised their voices in con- 
demnation or criticism of North Viet- 
nam, the Vietcong, or Communists gen- 
erally. They found no fault with them. 
It will also be recorded that some of Mr. 
Nixon’s critics continued and continued 
in their tirades without having one word 
of praise for the United States of Amer- 
ica or for any President of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 10 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, at this 
point I would like to read an editorial 
which was broadcast in the public inter- 
est by radio station KFOR of Lincoln, 
Nebr., on May 18, 1970: 

EDITORIAL 

Like Brothers we fight among ourselves. 
Not over the war . . . for we all want to end 
the war. But we fight over how the war 
should be ended. Like Brothers we fight, but 
let no outsider try to intervene for we'll turn 
on him and fight our enemy with unity. We 
all agree that the war in Indo-China should 
be brought to a complete halt as quickly as 
possible. We all believe there should be 
peace .. . not only in the Far East, but the 
Middle East and all the rest of the world. 
And we believe that all men should not only 
be born equal, but have equal opportunities. 
We express our differences in achieving these 
goals in many ways . . . some vocally, some 
demonstratively, and some violently. But all 
of our attention is centered on what the 
United States should do. We argue that the 
United States should get out of Cambodia 
and Vietnam. Yet we are there because of 
an aggressor ...a Country that wants to 
capture and dominate all of Indo-China by 
whatever means necessary. Let us all unite 
as Brothers should, and instead of shouting 
about our differences so that our enemies 
can gloat and take comfort from them, let 
us call attention to the very reasons we are 
fighting among ourselves. Let us all raise 
our voices in unison and shout to the world 
what the real problem is. Then our enemies 
will note with different feeling than they 
have noted our headlines in the past. The 
world will point an accusing finger at them 
and tell them to withdraw their troops back 
to their own country. Let us unite as Broth- 
ers should and shout to all the world... 
Stop the War. North Vietnam get out of Cam- 
bodia. North Vietnam get out of Laos. North 
Vietnam get out of South Vietnam. Stop the 
War. Stop the Invasions. Let there be peace 
in all the World. 

A KFOR Viewpoint written and recorded 
by John Hanlon. 


Mr. President, if some historian has 
time to write in detail concerning the 
remarks of the critics of President Nixon, 
it will provide some interesting reading. 
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It will show that there were some who 
talked long and loud, preaching disunity 
and discord, and thereafter they grieved 
over the fact that the country was being 
torn apart. 

Such remarks as “There is no end 
in sight” and the cry, “Disaster is over- 
taking us,” have been made. Another 
pronouncement was, “This blood bath 
which is here now must be stopped.” 
Mr. President, could it be that these 
modern Rip Van Winkles have been 
asleep for 8 solid years? Could it be 
that those who inflame with oratory 
honestly believe that they have a monop- 
oly on the desire for peace? 

Mr. President, substantially all Ameri- 
cans want America’s involvement in the 
fighting in Vietnam to come to an end. 
The country is not divided on that. There 
is a difference of opinion on some details 
of how best to end America’s participa- 
tion in the war in Indochina. Now is the 
time for tolerance and unity. In times of 
trial for our nation, Republicans have 
faithfully stood by Presidents who were 
Democrats. In time of trial, Democrats 
have loyally supported Republican Presi- 
dents. The unreasonable and vicious at- 
tacks have been exceptions. The fact 
that they are exceptions does not render 
them harmless in the least. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate and the country to the words and 
the acts of one who is such an excep- 
tion. I refer to Democratic National 
Chairman Lawrence F. O’Brien. Mr. 
O’Brien’s words are false, uncalled for, 
and dishonest. Mr. O’Brien has resorted 
to misrepresentation and mudslinging. 

Lawrence F. O’Brien has gone so far 
as to say: 

I can only speculate in sorrow whether 
these young people (at Kent) would have 
been killed were it not for the Nixon-Agnew- 
Mitchell inflammatory rhetoric—the rhetoric 
that appeals to the fears and prejudices and 
darker impulses that lurk within mankind. 


In making this utterance, Mr. O’Brien 
was speaking without any foundation of 
fact whatever. He submitted no facts. He 
proved himself to be devoid of honesty 
and decency and truthfulness. He con- 
tributed nothing to the solution of our 
problems. It is evident he did not in- 
tend to do so. It is not any wonder that 
the Omaha World-Herald said editorially 
on May 22, “By any test that O’Brien 
statement is swinish.” 

Mr. O’Brien may be the Democratic 
National Chairman. I know a lot of 
Democrats and Larry O’Brien does not 
speak for any of them. I do not believe 
that Lawrence O’Brien spoke for the 
Democrats in the U.S. Senate or the 
Democrats in the House of Representa- 
tives. They are patriots. They have a 
sense of fairness. They abhor untruths 
and slander. 

Mr. O’Brien should take a lesson from 
a very great statesman from Massachu- 
setts. I refer to the distinguished Speaker 
of the House of Representatives who is 
retiring this year after a long and dis- 
tinguished career. Speaker JoHN McCor- 
MACK is deserving of all the praise that 
he receives. He is a patriot in every sense 
of the word. He always places his coun- 
try first. At the reception that was held 
honoring Speaker McCormack but a few 
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days ago, the Speaker responded to the 
kind words of his colleagues in the House 
and the Senate and to the tribute paid to 
him by former President Johnson and by 
President Nixon with some very appro- 
priate remarks. Among other things he 
said that he had served under many 
Presidents—some of them Democrat and 
some of them Republican; that he did 
not always agree with his President but 
that he always tried to so conduct him- 
self that he didn’t add to the burdens of 
the President. 

Mr. President, Mr. O’Brien ought to 
apologize not only to President Nixon 
but to the country. This country is our 
country. It belongs to all the people. 
President Nixon is our President. He is 
President of all the people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 


RESIGNATION OF CLARK R. MOL- 
LENHOFF AS DEPUTY COUNSEL 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, according to press reports 
over the weekend our friend, Clark Mol- 
lenhoff, has tendered his resignation as 
counsel to the President. As one who 
has had great respect both for Mr. 
Mollenhoff and the job he has been doing 
at the White House I state my regrets at 
news of his resignation. I think we are 
losing a great public servant. At the same 
time I hope whoever takes his place will 
exercise the same hard rules of fair- 
ness and the same discretion in the ad- 
ministration of this office as have been 
laid down by Mr. Mollenhoff. I have par- 
ticular reference to his insistence that 
anyone holding this position with the 
White House who examines tax returns 
must file a written request stating why 
those tax returns are requested and why 
they are necessary. This rule applies 
whether it is in connection with pros- 
pective Government employment, or a 
charge of fraud involving an employee 
of the Government. By placing all re- 
quests for tax returns in writing, as has 
been done under Mr. Mollenhoff’s ad- 
ministration of this office, it would be a 
matter of record, and if in later years 
it were shown that there had been abuse 
of this power both the public and the 
Congress could ascertain the extent and 
who was responsible for such abuse. 

Prior to the initiation of this hard 
rule by Mr. Mollenhoff, loose practices 
under previous administrations made it 
possible for anyone in the White House 
who had curiosity to examine the tax re- 
turns of any John Doe or John Smith, 
and no records were kept. We were sur- 
prised to learn that no records had been 
kept by either the Kennedy or the John- 
son administrations as to who had asked 
for tax returns or which returns had 
been requested. That was a rather hap- 
hazard method of operation and one 
which could be highly dangerous, and I 
am glad that Mr. Mollenhoff with the 
support of President Nixon corrected this 
loose procedure. 

I emphasize that fact because I no- 
ticed that some of the persons who criti- 
cized Mr. Mollenhoff were a part of the 
previous Democratic administrations 
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which had condoned that haphazard 
procedure. I wonder whom they were 
trying to protect when they criticized 
Mr. Mollenhoff. 

Nevertheless, I want to express the 
hope that whoever holds this position 
under this administration or in subse- 
quent administrations will insist that 
from this day on he will continue the 
rules which were laid down by Commis- 
sioner Thrower and Mr. Mollenhoff as 
they worked them out together, that any 
tax return which is examined will be 
examined only after a signed request, 
stating all the reasons for the request 
and making it a matter of record. 

I again compliment Mr. Mollenhoff 
for the job he has done and extend to 
him my very best wishes as he returns 
to journalism, I again express the 
thought that our Government is losing a 
distinguished public servant. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will ihe 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I want to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Delaware has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to add a word of 
praise to Clark Mollenhoff, who has dis- 
played honor, integrity, and great ability. 
I hope the time comes when he will again 
consent to serve in public office. As a 
reporter, he was a diligent and thorough 
investigator. He is fair and he is honest. 
He would be a credit as an employee in 
any office, and I hope the time comes 
when his situation will be such that he 
can again render service within Govern- 
ment. I know the service he will render 
as a journalist will be in the interest of 
America. 

I commend the Senator from Delaware 
for his remarks of praise of Mr. Mollen- 
hoff. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. 

I want to add further that I remember 
the suggestion was made that there 
would be those in certain quarters who 
would be glad Mr. Mollenhoff was leaving 
this position because they feared him. I 
have known Clark Mollenhoff for a num- 
ber of years. I will state that no man 
in America need have any fear of Mr. 
Mollenhoff unless—I emphasize, unless— 
he had heretofore done—or had contem- 
plated doing—something that was un- 
ethical as far as Government is con- 
cerned. In that instance Clark Mollenhoff 
would be a most dangerous man to have 
in public office because he would expose 
such activities, regardless of who or what 
political party would be involved. Yes, 
Clark Mollenhoff would not be feared by 
those who are honest and trying to do 
a good job in Government, but he would 
be feared by those who had done or who 
planned to do wrong. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Presideat, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish the unfinished business to 
be laid before the Senate? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 


CONCLUSION OF ADDITIONAL 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, morning business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 15628) to amend the Foreign 
Military Sales Act. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

DOLE AMENDMENT ON PRISONERS IN CAMBODIA, 
NO, 662 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the Dole 
amendment is a travesty. Its adoption 
would not help a single American pris- 
oner of war. 

On the contrary, the passage of this 
amendment could only have the very 
opposite effect. By authorizing the Presi- 
dent to keep U.S. forces in Cambodia in- 
definitely, or send troops back whenever 
he chooses as long as U.S. prisoners are 
held there, the amendment would be 
more likely to add to, than help reduce, 
the list of captured American soldiers. 
It would also arouse false expectations 
by the families of prisoners, hopes which 
simply cannot be fulfilled merely by 
passing a, bill. 

The truth is that the longer our forces 
stay in Cambodia the more vulnerable 
they will be to capture—and to being 
killed—by the enemy. We should insure 
that our forces get out of Cambodia by 
the deadline laid down by the President. 
Passage of this amendment will only 
encourage those in the bureaucracy who 
would like to see the United States stay 
in Cambodia indefinitely in order to prop 
up the Lon Nol government. 

If the Senator from Kansas proposes 
waging war in Cambodia until American 
prisoners are freed, I wonder if he would 
suggest that we also invade North Viet- 
nam or Laos to free the prisoners there? 
The number of Americans held prisoner 
in Cambodia is minuscule compared with 
the number held in North Vietnam. 
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I believe the Senator from Kansas 
voted for the amendment last Decem- 
ber—supported by the White House— 
which prohibited the sending of ground 
troops to Laos or Thailand. He did not 
propose then, if my memory serves me 
correctly, that the prohibition not be- 
come’ operative until all U.S. prisoners in 
Laos were released. The principle in- 
volved here is the same. 

I wonder also if the Senator from Kan- 
sas wishes to delay the withdrawal from 
South Vietnam of the 150,000 troops, as 
announced by the President on April 20, 
until the prisoners in Cambodia are re- 
leased? If he is concerned about keeping 
the pressure on the enemy to force the 
release of prisoners, it would be logical 
for him to seek to delay the departure 
of any U.S. troops from Southeast Asia. 
Would the Senator consider revising his 
amendment along those lines? 

The Senate should not endorse the 
theory that we should wage war in Cam- 
bodia indefinitely in order to try to bring 
about the release of U.S. prisoners held 
by the enemy. The best way to get U.S. 
prisoners released is to reach a political 
settlement in Paris. 

Earlier this year, the Senate passed 
unanimously House Joint Resolution 
454, which expressed the concern of the 
Congress over the treatment of U.S. pris- 
oners of war and called for their release. 
There is no division among us when it 
comes to how we all feel about American 
prisoners of war—whether in Cambodia, 
Laos, or North Vietnam. But prisoners 
will not be released under threat of 
widening the war. There should be no 
illusions about that. 

I urge that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kansas be defeated. 

AMENDMENT NO. 670 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, listening to 
our distinguished colleague from Idaho, I 
am reminded, if indeed any of us need 
to be reminded, that for some time now 
the pending order of business before the 
Senate has been the Cooper-Church 
amendment to the Foreign Military Sales 
Act. The amendment, as revised by its 
sponsors and the Senate provides that 
“In concert with the declared objectives 
of the President of the United States to 
avoid the involvement of the United 
States in Cambodia after July 1, 1970”— 
a date set by the President himself—no 
funds may be spent after July 1 for the 
purpose of retaining U.S. forces in Cam« 
bodia; paying the compensation or sup- 
porting any American personnel furnish - 
ing military instruction to Cambodian 
forces or supporting Cambodian forces; 
contracting for military instruction in 
Cambodia or providing persons to sup- 
port Cambodian forces; and conducting 
any air operations in support of Cam- 
bodian forces. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE) has said on a num- 
ber of oceasions during the past 2 weeks, 
the issues involved here are weighty ones. 
The Cooper-Church amendment raises 
important constitutional questions 
about the relationship between powers of 
Congress to declare war, to raise and 
support armies and to make rules for the 
regulation and governing of these forces 
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and the President’s powers as Com- 
mander in Chief. I concur wholehearted- 
ly with my colleague from Kansas on the 
need to debate these questions so that 
we in the Senate—and the American peo- 
ple—are fully aware of the meaning of 
the Cooper-Church amendment. But I 
do not believe that it should be debated 
to death. 

Mr. President, a majority of Senators 
appear ready to support the Cooper- 
Church amendment. I support it. I be- 
lieve the Senate of the United States 
should have an opportunity to express 
itself and to exercise its constitutional 
authority. 

In the midst of the debate on the 
Cooper-Church amendment, the Senator 
from Kansas has introduced an amend- 
ment, which is certainly his right, that 
would nullify the effect of the Cooper- 
Church amendment whenever the Presi- 
dent determines that any American is 
being held prisoner in Cambodia. Thus 
the issue of the treatment of American 
prisoners of war has been thrust into 
the midst of the debate over whether the 
expansion of the conflict into Cambodia 
is in the best interest of our country and 
a right and proper exercise of Presi- 
dential power. 

I share the Senator from Kansas’ con- 
cern about the inhumane treatment of 
U.S. prisoners of war. On a number of 
occasions in the past I have publicly ex- 
pressed that concern. Last August, for 
example, I introduced a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate that 
our Government take appropriate action 
to insure that North Vietnam abides by 
the terms of the Geneva Convention of 
1949. 

I must admit, however, that the logic 
of interjecting the Dole amendment at 
this time in the debate escapes me. The 
Dole amendment does nothing to ease the 
plight of American prisoners of war. In 
fact, by sanctioning continued excursions 
into Cambodia we are likely to increase 
the number of Americans held prisoner 
by the North Vietnamese. Thus the 
amendment is self-defeating. 

I fail to see how the amendment pro- 
posed by my colleague from Kansas (Mr. 
Doe) can in any way contribute to bet- 
ter treatment for American prisoners of 
war or hasten the release of those prison- 
ers. To my knowledge, the President has 
not indicated any intention of returning 
U.S. forces to Cambodia after his self- 
imposed July 1 deadline in order to free 
American prisoners in Cambodia. And I 
think it would be short sighted to nullify 
the healthy effects of the Cooper-Church 
amendment by holding out this false 
hope. 

Passage of the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment, is designed to prevent an expan- 
sion of the war and prevent an increase 
in the number of American prisoners. I 
believe passage of the Cooper-Church 
amendment would indeed contribute to 
an end to our involvement in South- 
east Asia. If we can stop the war, we can 
secure the release of those Americans 
who have suffered so long as prisoners of 
war. 

Mr. President, an end to the war does 
not appear to be in sight. As much as we 
dislike it, we must be realistic, and rec- 
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ognize that it is not going to end tomor- 
row. But regardless of the outcome of 
this debate over the Cooper-Church 
amendment, or indeed over the Dole 
amendment thereto, it seems to me that 
all of us need to speak out forcefully, 
saying that we are unalterably opposed 
to any attempt to make American pris- 
oners of war a political issue in an effort 
to influence the policy of the United 
States toward the conflict in Southeast 
Asia. I am as opposed to this as I am 
opposed to Hanoi’s policy of using Amer- 
ican prisoners to bargain for political 
concessions, a practice specifically con- 
demned by the Geneva Convention. It is 
important for the leaders of North Viet- 
nam to know and for the entire world 
to know that the citizens of this country 
and the member of this body may differ 
over the direction of the war in South- 
east Asia and the best means of bring- 
ing that war to a speedy and satisfac- 
tory conclusion, but in our concern for 
the welfare of those of our countrymen 
held prisoners of war whether in Laos, 
Cambodia, or North Vietnam, we are 
united. We stand firm in our insistence 
that North Vietnam abide by the Geneva 
Conventions in its treatment of pris- 
oners of war. 

Although the Hanoi government insists 
that American prisoners of war receive 
adequate and proper care they have 
not permitted impartial inspection which 
would substantiate and verify such 
claims. This is but one transgression on 
the part of North Vietnam which con- 
tinues to violate the requirements of 
the Geneva convention. North Vietnam 
also refuses to release sick and wounded 
captives or to permit a regular flow of 
mail. It even refuses to provide a list of 
those being held captive. As a result, 
American families have lived in uncer- 
tainty and anguish for months and years, 
not knowing whether their loved ones 
are dead or alive. This callousness on 
the part of North Vietnam is the epitome 
of barbarism and absolutely inexcusable, 
it seems to me, under any rules which 
civilized men would normally abide by. 

There has been evidence that those 
imprisoned in North Vietnam and in the 
jungles of Laos and South Vietnam by 
Pathet Lao and the Vietcong have fre- 
quently been subjected to torture. They 
have been deprived of sleep, refused food, 
hung from ceilings, tied with ropes until 
they developed infected sores. They have 
been burned with cigarettes and beaten. 
Some have been kept for months in sol- 
itary confinement and subjected to vi- 
cious techniques of psychological as well 
as physical abuse. Others have been held 
in bamboo cages and taunted like ani- 
mals. Many suffer from malnutrition and 
are afflicted with intestinal parasites, 
particularly those held in jungle prison 
camps by the Vietcong and the Pathet 
Lao. 

Mr. President, such inhumanity is un- 
conscionable. I feel certain that I speak 
for all of us in the Senate when I urge 
our negotiators in Paris to do everything 
in their power to influence Hanoi to ebide 
by the Geneva convention; when I urge 
all foreign governments, including the 
Soviet Union, to lend their assistance to 
the demands of the United States. I urge 
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that the American public voice its con- 
cern more loudly than ever in demand- 
ing that the North Vietnamese behave 
in a civilized manner toward prisoners. 
And I urge the North Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment, the Vietcong, and the Pathet 
Lao to terminate their lack of concern 
for the welfare of prisoners and for the 
anguish of their families, I urge them to 
cooperate in an exchange of prisoners of 
war with South Vietnam and the United 
States and other parties to the con- 
flict. Humanity demands nothing less. 

The prisoner of war issue is not politi- 
cal, but humanitarian. It is an issue on 
which Americans are, I believe, of one 
mind, regardless of whether they sup- 
port or oppose our current policy in 
Southeast Asia. Efforts to help our serv- 
icemen held by North Vietnam have been 
pursued vigorously by both Democratic 
and Republican administrations, There 
have been repeated efforts to obtain com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention. In particular, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations 
have urged such basic measures as the 
repatriation of sick and wounded prison- 
ers as called for in article 108 of the 
Geneva Convention. There have been re- 
peated attempts to persuade the North 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong to observe 
the convention’s provisions for humane 
treatment of prisoners and to allow this 
to be verified by impartial international 
inspection. Attempts have been made 
again and again to get our adversaries 
to, at the very least, release the names of 
those held prisoner so wives, mothers, 
children and other loved ones of the 
more than 1,500 men listed as “missing” 
will not suffer the agony of not knowing 
whether they are dead or alive. 

Mr. President, I have made no secret 
of the fact that I am opposed to the 
course being followed by the administra- 
tion in Southeast Asia. But I have also 
made clear my concern for U.S. service- 
men held prisoner in Southeast Asia and 
several other Members of this body have 
done so as well. On August 4, of last year, 
I expressed my deep concern about the 
welfare of American prisoners of warina 
speech on the floor of the Senate. I sub- 
sequently introduced Senate Resolution 
243, calling on the President to request 
the United Nations to take such steps as 
might be appropriate to bring about com- 
pliance by the Government of North 
Vietnam with its obligations under the 
Geneva Convention of August 12, 1949, 
relative to the treatment of prisoners of 
war. 

Many other Members of this body have 
pursued a similar course of action, and 
I am certain that each Member of this 
body shares my concern for the welfare 
of U.S. prisoners of war regardless of 
whether or not they agree with our pol- 
icy in Southeast Asia. 

The question is, What can we do as 
individuals to ease the plight of these 
unfortunate men? Admittedly, our al- 
ternatives are limited. But today, Mr. 
President, I suggest that there are 
positive steps we might take. I am today 
proposing, therefore, one positive step— 
a small step—we should take imme- 
diately. I am submitting an amendment 
to the Foreign Military Sales Act, H.R. 
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15628, which would extend the War 
Claims Act of 1948 to American fighting 
men and civilians held as prisoners of 
war by the North Vietnamese, and to 
those held by the North Koreans as a 
result of the capture of the U.S.S. Pueblo. 
This amendment provides cash benefits 
to these prisoners at the same rates and 
under the same conditions as applied 
with respect to members of the Armed 
Forces held prisoner during the Korean 
conflict. I hasten to point out that these 
cash benefits are small. Indeed, even if 
they were much larger, I am sure they 
could never provide adequate compensa- 
tion for the hardships suffered by these 
men. But I think that this measure is 
still needed, if only as a signal to our 
soldiers—and to all people around the 
world—that we accord our fighting men 
the highest esteem and respect, and of 
our determination to do everything in 
our power to see that they are released 
and sent home to their loved ones. 

This amendment was originally pro- 
posed by Representative ROGERS of Colo- 
rado, and was adopted in the House on 
May 28, 1969. It has been languishing 
here in the Senate for over a year. If we 
really mean what we say about our pris- 
oners of war in Vietnam, here is a positive 
step we can take—and we should take 
now. I would like to see the Senate make 
an affirmative gesture to help these 
brave men and their families, and I hope 
this amendment will be successful. 

The amendment’s provisions are woe- 
fully inadequate and I feel certain Con- 
gress will want to move vigorously to 
provide more substantial benefits to 
our prisoners of war. But this amend- 
ment has been passed by the House and 
by passing it now in the Senate it can 
go into effect without further delay and 
serve as an admittedly inadequate sym- 
bol of our concern for the welfare of our 
prisoners of war until more meaningful 
legislation can be enacted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be printed in 
its entirety in the Recor, along with an 
excerpt of House Report No. 91-249, 
which accompanied H.R. 4204, the identi- 
cal bill already enacted by the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will lie on the 
table; and, without objection, the amend- 
ment and report will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 670) is as fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT No. 670 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new sections: 

Sec. 14. Section 6 of the War Claims Act 
of 1948 (50 App. U.S.C. 2005) is amended 
as follows: 

(1) by redesignating subsection (f) as 
subsection (g); and 

(2) by imserting immediately after sub- 
section (e) the following new subsection: 

“(f)(1) As used in this subsection— 

“(A) the term ‘Vietnam conflict’ relates 
to the period beginning February 28, 1961, 
and ending on such date as shall thereafter 
be determined by Presidential proclamation 
or concurrent resolution of the Congress; 
and 

“(B) the term ‘prisoner of war’ means any 


regularly appointed, enrolled, enlisted, or 
inducted member of the Armed Forces 
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of the United States who was held as a pris- 
oner of war for any period of time during 
the Vietnam conflict by any force hostile to 
the United States, except any such mem- 
ber who, at any time, voluntarily, knowing- 
ly, and without duress, gave aid to or col- 
laborated with, or in any manner served, 
such hostile force, 

“(2) The Commission is authorized to re- 
ceive and to determine, according to law, 
the amount and validity, and provide for the 
payment of any claim filed by any prisoner 
of war for compensation for the failure of 
the hostile force by which he was held as a 
prisoner of war, or its agents, to furnish 
him the quantity or quality of food pre- 
scribed for prisoners of war under the terms 
of the Geneva Convention of August 12, 1949. 
The compensation allowed to any prisoner of 
war under the provisions of this paragraph 
shall be at the rate of $1 for each day on 
which he was held as a prisoner of war 
and on which such hostile force, or its agents, 
failed to furnish him such quantity or qual- 
ity of food. 

“(3) The Commission is authorized to re- 
ceive and to determine, according to law, 
the amount and validity and provide for the 
payment of any claim filed by any prisoner 
of war for compensation— 

“(A) for the failure of the hostile force by 
which he was held as a prisoner of war, or its 
agents, to meet the conditions and require- 
ments prescribed under chapter VIII, section 
IIT, of the Geneva Convention of August 12, 
1949, relating to labor of prisoners of war; 
or 

“(B) for inhumane treatment of by the 
hostile force by which he was held, or its 
agents. The term ‘inhumane treatment’ as 
used in this subparagraph shall include, but 
not be limited to, failure of such hostile 
force, or its agents, to meet the conditions 
and requirements of one or more the pro- 
visions of article 3, 12, 13, 14, 17, 19, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 27, 29, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 84, 85, 
86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 97, or 98 of the Geneva 
Convention of August 12, 1949. 
Compensation shall be allowed to any 
prisoner of war under this paragraph at the 
rate of $1.50 per day for each day on which 
he was held as a prisoner of war and with 
respect to which he alleges and proves in a 
manner acceptable to the Commission the 
failure to meet the conditions and require- 
ments described in subparagraph (A) of this 
paragraph or the inhumane treatment de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B) of this para- 
graph. In no event shall the compensation 
allowed to any prisoner of war under this 
paragraph exceed the sum of $1.50 with re- 
spect to any one day. 

“(4) Any claim allowed by the Commis- 
sion under this subsection shall be certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
out of funds appropriated pursuant to this 
subsection and shall be paid by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the person entitled there- 
to, and shall, in the case of death or determi- 
nation of death of the persons who are 
entitled, be paid only to or for the benefit of 
the person specified, and in the order estab- 
lished, by subsection (da) (4) of this section. 

“(5) Each claim filed under this subsec- 
tion must be filed not later than three years 
from whichever of the following dates last 
occurs: 

“(A) the date of enactment of this sub- 
section; 

“(B) the date the prisoner of war by whom 
the claim is filed returned to the jurisdiction 
of the Armed Forces of the United States; 
or 

“(C) the date upon which the Depart- 
ment of Defense makes a determination that 
the prisoner of war has actually died or is 
presumed to be dead, in the case of any 
prisoner of war who has not returned to 
the jurisdiction of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

The Commission shall complete its determi- 
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nations with respect to each claim filed under 
this subsection at the earliest practicable 
date, but in no event later than one year 
after the date on which such claim was filed. 

“(6) Any claim allowed under the provi- 
sions of this subsection shall be paid from 
funds appropriated pursuant to paragraph 
(7) of this subsection. 

“(7) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this subsection, 
including necessary administrative expenses.” 

Sec. 15. Section 6(e) of the War Claims 
Act of 1948 (50 App. U.S.C. 2005(e)) is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Im paragraph (1), strike out “except 
any such member” and insert in lieu there- 
of “or any person (military or civilian) as- 
signed to duty in the U.S.S. Pueblo who was 
captured by the military forces of North 
Korea on January 23, 1968, and thereafter 
held prisoner by the Government of North 
Korea for any period of time ending on or 
before December 23, 1968, except any per- 
son”. 

(2) At the end of paragraph (5), add the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(D) In the case of any person assigned 
to duty in the U.S.S. Pueblo referred to in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, one year 
after the date of enactment of this subpara- 
graph.” 

Sec. 16. Section 5 of the War Claims Act 
of 1948 (50 App. U.S.C. 2004) is amended— 

(1) by striking out in subsection (e) “sub- 
section (g)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsections (g) and (i)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(i) (1) As used in this subsection— 

“(A) the term ‘Vietnam conflict’ relates to 
the period beginning on February 28, 1961, 
and ending on such date as shall thereafter 
be determined by Presidential proclamation 
or concurrent resolution of the Congress; 
and 

“(B) the term ‘civilian American citizen’ 
means any person who, being then a citizen 
of the United States, was captured in South- 
east Asia during the Vietnam conflict by any 
force hostile to the United States, or who 
went into hiding in Southeast Asia in order 
to avoid capture or internment by any such 
hostile force, except (i) a person who volun- 
tarily, knowingly, and without duress, gave 
aid to or collaborated with or in any man- 
ner served any such hostile force, or (il) a 
regularly appointed, enrolled, enlisted, or in- 
ducted member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

“(2) The Commission is authorized to re- 
ceive and to determine, according to law, the 
amount and validity, and provide for the 
payment of any claim filed by, or on behalf 
of, any civilian American citizen for deten- 
tion benefits for any period of time sub- 
sequent to February 27, 1961, during which 
he was held by any such hostile force as a 
prisoner, internee, hostage, or in any other 
capacity, or remained in hiding to avoid cap- 
ture or internment by any such hostile 
force. 

“(3) The detention benefits allowed un- 
der paragraph (2) of this subsection shall 
be at the rate of $60 for each calendar 
month. 

“(4) The detention benefits allowed under 
paragraph (2) of this subsection shall be 
allowed to the civilian American citizen en- 
titled thereto, or, in the event of his death, 
only to the following persons: 

“(A) the widow or husband if there is 
no child or children of the deceased; 

“(B) the widow or dependent husband and 
child or children of the deceased, one-half 
to the widow or dependent husband and the 
other half to the child or children in equal 
shares; 

“(C) the child or children of the de- 
ceased in equal shares if there is no widow or 
dependent husband. 
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“(5) Any claim allowed by the Commis- 
sion under this subsection shall be certi- 
fied to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
Payment out of funds appropriated pursu- 
ant to this subsection, and shall be paid to 
the person entitled thereto, except that if 
a person entitled to payment under this 
section is under any legal disability, payment 
shall be made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subsection (e) of this section. 

“(6) Each claim filed under this section 
must be filed not later than three years from 
whichever of the following dates last occurs: 

“(A) the date of enactment of this sub- 
section; 

“(B) the date the civilian American 
citizen by whom the claim is filed returned 
to the jurisdiction of the United States; or 

“(C) the date upon which the Commis- 

sion, at the request of a potentially eligible 
survivor, makes a determination that the 
civilian American citizen has actually died 
or may be presumed to be dead, in the case 
of any civilian American citizen who has not 
returned to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 
The Commission shall complete its deter- 
minations for each claim filed under this 
subsection at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than one year after the date 
on which such claim was filed. 

“(7) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this subsection, 
including necessary administrative ex- 


The excerpt of the report, presented 
by Mr. Bays, is as follows: 
EXCERPT FROM House Report No. 91-249 
PRINCIPAL PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The reported bill would authorize pay- 
ments under the War Claims Act of 1948 to 
members of the Armed Forces captured and 
held prisoner by the forces of North Viet- 
nam, and to persons captured by North 
Korea while assigned to duty on board the 
U.S.S. Pueblo, for the period of their cap- 
tivity at the same rates and under the same 
conditions ag applied with respect to the 
members of Armed Forces held prisoner dur- 
ing the Korean conflict. In general, benefits 
are paid at the rate of $2.50 for each day of 
captivity. In addition, the bill. provides for 
payments to civilian American citizens held 
by the forces of North Vietnam at the rate 
of $60 per month, in the same manner as 
was provided for civilians interned by the 
forces of North Korea. 


HEARINGS; AGENCY REPORTS; COST 


Hearings were held on this legislation on 
March 5, 1969. Testimony in support of the 
bill was received from the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission and the American 
Legion. No testimony adverse to the bill was 
received. 

In their reports on the bill, the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission recom- 
mended enactment of H.R. 4204 with amend- 
ments, and the report of the Department of 
Defense recommended similar amendments, 
but also suggested that consideration of the 
bill be deferred. The report of the Depart- 
ment of Justice defers to the views of the 
Commission. 

Subsequently, the Bureau of the Budget 
submitted a report stating that, subject to 
the committee’s consideration of the points 
raised in the reports of the Commission and 
the Department of Defense, the Bureau of 
the Budget would not object to enactment 
of the bill. 

The committee has considered the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, and has 
amended the bill appropriately; and has also 
considered the recommendation of the De- 
partment of Defense that enactment be de- 
ferred. The committee feels it is appropriate 
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for this legislation to be enacted at this 
time. 

The United States has received consider- 
able information through escaped prisoners 
and through prisoners released by the North 
Vietnamese forces, concerning the treatment 
of persons held prisoner by the North Viet- 
namese. Although North Vietnam has sub- 
scribed to the Geneva Convention of 1949, 
the consistent showing by escaped and re- 
leased former prisoners has been one of in- 
humane treatment and treatment of pris- 
oners in flagrant violation of the Geneva 
Convention. Under the circumstances, the 
committee sees no justification for delay in 
payment of the token sums prescribed in 
this legislation to those prisoners who have 
been released. With respect to members of 
the crew of the Pueblo, it is also clear that 
the forces of North Korea followed a similar 
pattern of mistreatment of those members 
of the Armed Forces. 

It is impossible to determine the exact cost 
of the legislation at this time; however, based 
upon experience with the similar program 
established for members of the Armed Forces 
held prisoner in Korea, it appears likely that 
the cost of the bill will not exceed $500,000. 
The costs of the bill are discussed in more 
detail hereafter in this report. 


BACKGROUND 


At the conclusion of World War II, the 
Congress provided through the War Claims 
Act of 1948 for payment out of the proceeds 
of vested German and Japanese assets in the 
United States of a number of categories of 
war claims. A major category of claims pro- 
vided for under this legislation was claims 
of members of the Armed Forces in the 
amount of $1 per day for each day on which 
the member was furnished an inadequate 
quantity or quality of food during the period 
of his imprisonment. Subsequently amend- 
ments in 1952 provided for payment of an 
additional $1.50 per day to members for each 
day with respect to which they established 
that they were required to engage in forced 
labor or received inhumane treatment, de- 
fined generally as treatment in violation of 
specified articles of the Geneva Convention 
of 1929 relating to treatment of prisoners of 
war. Payments under these two programs to 
179,578 World War II prisoners of war totaled 
$123,397,604. 

In 1954 the Congress amended the War 
Claims Act of 1948 to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a similar program providing com- 
pensation to members of the Armed Forces 
held as prisoners of war by the forces of 
North Korea, The amounts and conditions 
for payment were the same as had been pro- 
vided earlier for persons held prisoner dur- 
ing World War II, except that payments 
were to be made out of appropriated funds, 
since there were virtually no assets of North 
Korea in the United States available for this 
purpose. In addition, the 1954 amendments 
provided that no payments would be made to 
any individual who “voluntarily, knowingly, 
and without duress, gave aid to, collaborated 
with, or in any manner served” the forces of 
North Korea during his imprisonment. Pay- 
ments were made under this program to 
9,460 prisoners, or their survivors, totaling 
$8,886,473. 

With respect to civilian internees, the 
World War II claims legislation provided for 
the continuation of the pay and allowances 
of contractors’ employees during the period 
of their captivity, authorized medical care 
for these employees for physical disabilities 
incurred as a result of their captivity and 
provided for payment of detention benefits 
in addition at the rate of $60 per month for 
adults and $25 a month for children for the 
period of their captivity. 11,652 internees 
were paid a total of $18,092,461 in detention 
benefits under this program. 

Subsequent amendment to the Missing 
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Persons Act and the War Hazards Act au- 
thorized continuation of pay, and provided 
other benefits, for employees of the United 
States, and for employees of contractors with 
the United States captured after World War 
II in zones of military hazard. Therefore, 
the 1954 amendments to the War Claims 
Act provided only for payment of detention 
benefits to civilians who were captured in 
Korea of whom seven received payments un- 
der the 1954 act totaling $16,774. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The reported bill would provide for pay- 
ment to members of the Armed Forces held 
prisoner by the forces of North Vietnam at 
the rate of $1 per day for each day on which 
the member received an inadequate quantity 
or quality of food during his captivity and 
$1.50 per day for each day on which he was 
required to perform forced labor, or was sub- 
jected to inhumane treatment (defined gen- 
erally as treatment in violation of the Ge- 
neva Convention of August 12, 1949, to which 
North Vietnam is a signatory). The bill also 
provides for payment to all civilian Ameri- 
can citizens who are held captive by the 
North Vietnam forces at the rate of $60 per 
month, which is in addition to any payments 
they may receive under the Missing Persons, 
Defense Base, or War Hazards Acts. 

The committee recognizes that the 
amounts provided by the bill for members 
of the Armed Forces and for civilian Ameri- 
can citizens held captive are inadequate com- 
pensation for the hardships they have suf- 
fered; however, since in general no monetary 
payment can actually be adequate compensa- 
tion, the committee feels that the payments 
provided in the bill serve as a symbolic ges- 
ture on the part of the United States ex- 
pressing recognition of the hardships suffered 
by the beneficiaries in keeping with the pro- 
cedure established under the World War II 
and Korean conflict claims program. 

In addition, the bill provides for payment, 
at the same rates and under the same condi- 
tions as applied under the Korean conflict 
claims program, to all persons captured while 
serving on board the U.S.S. Pueblo. The com- 
mittee feels that the circumstances under 
which these individuals were captured and 
held are essentially the same as apply to 
members of the Armed Forces captured and 
held by the forces of North Vietnam, and by 
the forces of North Korea during the Korean 
conflict, so as to justify treatment of these 
persons in the same fashion as applies to 
persons captured while serving in other zones 
of hostilities. 


PROCEDURES OF THE COMMISSION 


The 1954 Korean conflict claims legisla- 
tion dealt with the deeply troublesome prob- 
lem of collaboration by some members of 
the Armed Forces with their captors during 
the periods of their captivity in Korea. As a 
result, the 1954 legislation provided that no 
payments would be made to members of the 
Armed Forces, or civilians, who “voluntarily, 
knowingly, and without duress, gave aid to, 
collaborated with, or in any manner served” 
the interests of North Korea during their 
captivity. The reported bill applies the same 
test with respect to members of the Armed 
Forces and civilians held prisoner by the 
forces of North Vietnam and to persons serv- 
ing on board the U.S.S. Pueblo. 

The test obviously excludes persons who 
voluntarily defect to the enemy, but does not 
exclude persons who surrender when faced 
with overwhelming odds. In addition, the 
legislation recognizes that through torture, 
whether physical or mental, and through 
deprivation of food, the will to resist of 
many, if not, most, men can be broken. 
Therefore, the legislation provides that, in 
order for benefits to be denied, the aid, col- 
laboration, or service of the interests of the 
captors of the individual must have been 
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performed by the affected person voluntarily, 
knowingly, and without duress. 

A procedural problem arose during the 
consideration of the Korean claims program 
which made the work of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission particularly difficult. 
The Commission was required to grant a 
hearing to each person who requested such 
a hearing upon denial of benefits. The Com- 
mission was furnished a substantial amount 
of information by the Department of Defense 
bearing upon the question of collaboration 
of individual members of the Armed Forces 
while held prisoner. Although this informa- 
tion in the hands of the Department of De- 
fense was well known to the forces of North 
Korea, and presumably the remainder of the 
Communist world and, if accurate, was also 
well known to the individual claimants, the 
information was generally classified as “Top 
Secret.” The Commission was therefore placed 
in the dilemma of having to deny benefits to 
individuals on the basis of top-secret in- 
formation which could not then be disclosed 
to the individual about whom the informa- 
tion related, except in general summary 
form which of necessity was so vague as to 
make it virtually impossible for the person 
charged with collaboration to rebut precise 
charges made against him. 

During the hearings, this procedural prob- 
lem was discussed with the Chairman of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. The 
committee expects that in the adjudication 
of individual cases arising under this legisla- 
tion where benefits are proposed to be denied 
to an individual on the basis of information 
that he gave aid to, collaborated with, or 
served the interests of North Vietnam or 
North Korea, as the case may be, the Com- 
mission’s procedures will provide that the 
individual will be furnished a precise state- 
ment of facts indicating such activity. If the 
information is classified, and therefore can- 
not be disclosed to the claimant or his coun- 
sel, the committee expects that the Com- 
mission will seek to obtain declassification 
of this information. Where the information 
is already known by the North Vietnamese or 
North Koreans, as the case may be, and is 
also presumably known by the claimant, it 
would seem rather useless to the committee 
to retain a security classification on such in- 
formation. If the Commission is unable to 
obtain declassification of such information, 
the committee expects that this information 
will be disregarded by the Commission in its 
adjudication of the individual case, and the 
Commission’s decision will be based entirely 
on the record made at the hearing. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


The first section of the reported bill would 
amend section 6 of the War Claims Act of 
1948 by adding a new subsection (f) defin- 
ing that terms “Vietnam conflict” and “pris- 
oner of war.” Paragraphs (2) and (3) of the 


new subsection (f) would prescribe the 
amounts of payment to individuals, and the 
conditions for payment of such benefits. 

The subsection also provides for payments 
out of appropriations and requires that 
claims must be filed within 3 years from 
whichever occurs last, the date of enact- 
ment of the bill, the date of return of the 
prisoner to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, or in the event of death claims, the 
date of death as determined by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for payment 
of war claims benefits to persons serving on 
board the U.S.S. Pueblo who were captured 
and held by the forces of North Korea during 
1968. This covers not only the assigned mem- 
bers of the crew, but marines and civilians 
assigned to duty on board that vessel. Claims 
under this section must be filed within 1 
year after date of enactment of the bill. 

Section 3 of the bill provides for payment 
to civilians captured in Southeast Asia dur- 
ing the Vietnam conflict, who are held pris- 
oner by the forces of North Vietnam. Bene- 
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fits are to be paid at the rate of $60 per 
month, and are to be paid out of appropri- 
ated funds. Claims must be filed within 3 
years from the date of enactment, the date 
of return to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, or the date determined to be the date 
of death, whichever last occurs. 


DISCUSSION CONCERNING THE COST OF THE PRIS- 
ONER-OF-WAR CLAIMS PROGRAM AS PROPOSED 
UNDER THE BILL 


The total number of civilian internees and 
prisoners of war which will be covered under 
H.R. 4204, of course, will not be known until 
the end of the Vietnam conflict. Accordingly, 
the exact cost of the program cannot be esti- 
mated at this time. 

The average number of prisoner-of-war 
days per prisoner during the Korean con- 
flict was 556 days (approximately 1 year 6 
months). Assuming 333 out of the 1,275 
American military personnel who are classed 
as prisoners or missing were actually held as 
prisoners of war for the same number of 
days (556), the total number of prisoner- 
of-war days would be 185,148. Based on the 
foregoing figures, the estimated amount re- 
quired to pay awards would be $462,870. 

With respect to the Pueblo, 81 members 
of the Armed Forces (of whom one died 
while in captivity) and two civilians were 
held prisoner for 11 months. The total cost 
of claims arising out of this incident should 
approximate $68,675. 

The Department of Defense listed a total 
of 8,818 members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States as having been originally 
reported as “missing in action” during the 
Korean conflict. Of this total, a determina- 
tion of death was made in the case of ap- 
proximately 7,000 individuals by the Depart- 
ment of Defense under the Missing Persons 
Act. Approximately 50 percent of the 7,000 
presumptive death cases, or 3,500 military 
personnel, were determined to have died 
while in the hands of the opposing force. 
It was ascertained that virtually all deceased 
prisoners would have at least one survivor 
eligible to assert a claim authorized in the 
Korean conflict claims program. 

In addition, the Department of Defense 
listed 4,953 members of the Armed Forces 
as having Deen captured or interned during 
the Korean conflict. Accordingly, the poten- 
tial claim load was estimated at 8,500 eligible 
claimants. The average number of ‘prisoner- 
of-war days per prisoner was estimated at 
556, making a total of 4,723,000 compensable 
days at $2.50 per day. The cost of the claims 
was estimated, therefore, at $11,817,500. 

Upon completion of the program, however, 
9,460 awards had actually been made to pris- 
oners or their survivors in the total amount 
of $8,886,473, an amount approximately $3 
million less than had been previously esti- 
mated. The total amount included seven 
civilian internee claims amounting to $16,- 
774. The increased number of awards was 
due to the larger number of claims involving 
more than one survivor for deceased pris- 
oners which had not been previously esti- 
mated. 

Whether claims of prisoners of the Viet- 
nam conflict will follow a similar pattern 
cannot be estimated at this time. Undoubt- 
edly more detailed information concerning 
these prisoners will become available at 
some future date. 


AGENCY REPORTS 
FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT, COM- 
MISSION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1969. 

Hon. HARLEY O, STAcGcERs, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr, CHAIRMAN: Further reference is 
made to your request of February 12, 1969, 
for a report by the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission on the bill H.R. 4204, 91st 
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Congress, to amend section 6 of the War 
Claims Act of 1948 to include prisoners of 
war captured during the Vietnam conflict. 

In effect, the bill would provide for the 
payment of compensation at the rate of $2.50 
per day for every day a member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States was held as & 
prisoner of war by a hostile force from Aug- 
ust 5, 1964, to some future date to be desig- 
nated by the President or by the Congress. 

In order to carry out the purpose of the 
bill certain amendments are proposed to sub- 
section (e) of section 6 of title I of the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended, Subsection 
(e) of section 6 was added to the act by 
Public Law 83-615, approved August 21, 1954. 
Subsection (e) of section 6 authorized the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission to 
receive and determine the amount of any 
claim filed by any prisoner of war for com- 
pensation for the failure of the hostile force 
by which he was held as a prisoner of war 
during the Korean conflict, or its agents, to 
furnish him the quantity or quality of food 
prescribed for prisoners of war as prescribed 
under the terms of the Geneva Convention 
of July 27, 1929. Compensation is payable at 
the rate of $1 for each day on which he was 
held as a prisoner of war and on which 
such hostile force, or its agents, failed to 
furnish him such quantity or quality of 
food. 

Subsection (e) also provided an additional 
$1.50 per day for each day on which he was 
held as a prisoner of war based on the failure 
of the hostile force to meet the conditions 
and requirements prescribed under the 
Geneva Convention of 1929 relating to the 
labor and treatment of such prisoners. 

In case of death or determination of death 
of the person entitled to compensation, such 
compensation would be payable to certain 
specific survivors, including the widow, chil- 
dren, and parents of the deceased prisoner 
of war in that order of priority. 

A “prisoner of war” is defined under the 
present provisions of subsection (e), para- 
graph (1), as “any regularly appointed, en- 
rolled, enlisted or inducted member of the 
Armed Forces of the United States who was 
held as a prisoner of war for any period of 
time subsequent to June 25, 1950, by any 
hostile force with which the Armed Forces 
of the United States were actually engaged 
in armed conflict subsequent to such date 
and prior to the data of enactment of this 
subsection, except any such member who, at 
any time, voluntarily, knowingly, and with- 
out duress, gave aid to or collaborated with 
or in any manner served any such hostile 
force.” 

Payment of claims under subsection (e) 
of section 6 of the War Claims Act was au- 
thorized to be made out of appropriated 
funds, 

The bill, H.R. 4204, proposes to amend the 
definition of a “prisoner of war" under sub- 
section (e)(1) by making a technical change 
in the dates of coverage under the completed 
Korean prisoner of war program and those 
prisoners to be covered during the Vietnam 
conflict. Technical amendments are also pro- 
posed under subsection (e) (5) of the act to 
update the claims filing and completion pro- 
visions for the Vietnam prisorier-of-war 
claimants. In this connection, the Commis- 
sion is required to complete its determina- 
tions with respect to each claim filed no later 
than 1 year after the date on which such 
claim was filed. 

The Commission, after a study of the ma- 
terial contained in the State Department's 
so-called white paper on Vietnam prisoners 
of war (“Vietnam Information Notes,” Office 
of Media Service, Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Department of State, No. 9, August 1967), the 
research material prepared by the Foreign 
Affairs Division, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress, as published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 113, pt. 16, pp. 
22041-48, and subsequent material, is of the 
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opinion that there has been a gross mistreat- 
ment of American servicemen who were cap- 
tured and held as prisoners of war in Viet- 
nam and that such servicemen be provided 
some measure of relief over and above their 
regular pay and allowances. Accordingly, the 
Commission would recommend that some 
measure of relief be provided to these 
individuals. 

The Commission understands that there 
are estimated to be approximately 1,275 
American servicemen who are either classed 
as prisoners of war or missing in North and 
South Vietnam. The total number of pris- 
oners is not known because, generally, there 
has been no identification of such prisoners 
despite the provisions of the Geneva Conven- 
tions of 1929 and 1949 which require the de- 
taining power to make such identity. It is 
known, however, that in addition to at least 
several eligible survivors, a few prisoners 
have been released or escaped their captors 
and they, therefore, would be in a position 
to file claims for benefits within a short time 
after the enactment of H.R. 4204. 

The attention of the committee is also in- 
vited to the fact that a number of civilian 
American citizens have been stationed in 
Vietnam during the past 7 or 8 years. Al- 
though the Commission has no specific in- 
formation concerning the approximate num- 
ber of these civilians or their present status, 
it is known, however, that some of these 
civilians have been, or are being, held by 
hostile forces in Vietnam as well as in other 
areas in Southeast Asia. 

Claims of civilian American citizens who 
were captured by the Japanese on U.S. ter- 
ritories and possessions and interned during 
World War II were provided for under section 
5 (a) through (e) of title I of the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended. Section 5 
(g) of the act also provided compensation to 
civilian American citizens who were cap- 
tured in Korea on or after June 26, 1950, by 
a hostile force. Compensation for both the 
World War II and Korean conflict civilian 
internees was payable at the rate of $60 for 
each calendar month during which a civilian 
American citizen was at least 18 years of age 
and at the rate of $25 per month for each 
calendar month during which such citizen 
was under 18 years of age, 

Precedents for these claims have long been 
established by the Congress. Accordingly, the 
Commission recommends that consideration 
be given to the inclusion of the claims of 
civilian American citizens under the bill. 

The Commission also recommends to the 
committee that reference be made to the 
Geneva Convention of August 12, 1949, in- 
stead of the Geneva Convention of July 27, 
1929. In this connection, the Commission un- 
derstands that the Government in North 
Vietnam is a party to the Geneva Convention 
of August 12, 1949, having acceded to it on 
June 28, 1957. Consequently, the bases for 
payment would be violations of the conven- 
tion of 1949 instead of the failure of a hostile 
force to meet the conditions and require- 
ments prescribed in the 1929 convention as is 
presently provided under subsection (e) of 
section 6 of the act. The recommendation, 
therefore, would be to substitute language 
similar to that contained under subsections 
(da) (2) and (d) (3) of section 6 for subsection 
(e) of section 6 as well as the substitution of 
the 1949 convention for the 1929 convention. 
This would also require certain changes in 
the act to include the appropriate articles of 
the later convention. 

The committee may also wish to consider 
the fact that the date of February 28, 1961, 
has been used in other legislation as the be- 
ginning date of the Vietnam conflict and 
marks the appropriate date when American 
military advisers began to accompany their 
Vietnamese counterparts on military opera- 
tions. Accordingly, it is recommended that 


the date of “February 28, 1961” be sub- 
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stituted for the date of “August 5, 1964” as 

it appears on line 1, page 2 of the bill. 

The committee's attention is also invited 
to the bill, H.R. 6295, which was introduced 
on February 5, 1969, by Representative Tun- 
ney. This bill proposed a payment of $16 for 
each day a member of a uniformed service 
is in a “missing status.” This would include 
members who were captured, beleaguered, or 
besieged by a hostile force, who were in such 
“missing status” before and after August 23, 
1964. The bill which is presently pending be- 
fore the Committee on Armed Services, would 
amend title 37 of the United States Code (Pay 
and Allowances of the Uniformed Services) 
to provide such compensation. Whether this 
bill would duplicate the purpose of H.R. 4204 
the Commission cannot determine at this 
time. 

While the Commission is in full agreement 
with the intent and purpose of H.R. 4204 and 
would recommend its enactment, it never- 
theless favors a broader coverage of these 
claims as reflected in its recommendations 
outlined above. 

Whether the committee may wish to con- 
sider the inclusion of these recommendations 
in the bill is, of course, a matter within the 
prerogative of the committee. 

The committee is informed that time has 
not permitted securing advice from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget as to the relationship of 
the pending legislation or the report to the 
program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD V.B. SUTTON, 
Chairman. 
GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1969. 

Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your request for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Defense on H.R. 4204, 91st Congress, 
& bill to amend section 6 of the War Claims 
Act of 1948 to include prisoners of war cap- 
tured during the Vietnam conflict. 

The bill, if enacted, would grant any 
member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who was held a prisoner of war for 
any period of time between August 5, 1964, 
and the official ending of the Vietnam con- 
flict, the same benefits granted to authorized 
prisoners of war captured during World War 
II and the Korean conflict, Benefits under 
this bill would consist of $1 per day of cap- 
tivity for inadequate food and $1.50 per day 
of captivity for forced labor or inhumane 
treatment contrary to the Geneva Conven- 
tion. The prisoner must have been captured 
by a hostile force with which the United 
States was actually engaged in armed con- 
flict. 

The date of August 5, 1964, and the pro- 
vision that the prisoner of war must have 
been captured “by a hostile force with which 
the Armed Forces of the United States were 
actually engaged in armed confiict” would 
exclude a number of men now prisoners of 
war and some of those who have returned 
from captivity who were captured prior to 
August 5, 1964. In the view of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, this would be unfair. It is 
understood that the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission is recommending the in- 
sertion of the date, February 28, 1961. The 
Department of Defense concurs in this rec- 
ommendation. 

The benefits of $1 and $1.50 per day (maxi- 
mum total $2.50 per day) under this bill 
would be the same as those authorized for 
World War II and the Korean conflict. These 
rates are relatively low by today’s standards. 

Payments such as these to prisoners of war 
of World War II and the Korean conflict were 
not authorized by law until after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. This bill, if enacted now, 
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would alter this precedent in that it would 

provide for payment before the hostilities in 

Vietnam are terminated. It is noted further 

that the bill does not cover civilian internees 

as has been the case in the past. It is be- 
lieved that the procedure noted above; that 
is, enactment of such legislation after cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Southeast Asia would be 
more appropriate. Accordingly the Depart- 
ment of Defense recommends that enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation be deferred. 

The fiscal effects of this legislation cannot 
be calculated by the Department of Defense 
at this time. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
time has not permitted determination of the 
relationship of the proposal to the adminis- 
tration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
L. NIEDERLEHNER, 
Acting General Counsel. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1969. 

Hon. HARLEY O., STAGGERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Represent- 
atives, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your February 12, 1969, letter requesting a 
report on H.R. 4204, a bill to amend section 6 
of the War Claims Act of 1948 to include 
prisoners of war captured during the Viet- 
nam conflict, 

In reporting to your committee, the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission stated 
that while in full agreement with the bill's 
intent and purpose, it favors broadening its 
coverage to include American civilians cap- 
tured in Vietnam, and recommends that the 
effective date of the bill’s coverage be Febru- 
ary 28, 1961, rather than August 5, 1964, as in 
the introduced bill. The Department of De- 
fense, in its report to your committee, held 
the same view as FCSC on a desirable effec- 
tive date for the bill’s coverage, questioned 
the appropriateness of the $2.50 per day ben- 
efits rate, and noted that the bill does not 
cover civilian internees as in the past, De- 
fense further stated that such payments in 
the past have not been authorized by law 
until after the cessation of hostilities, that 
such a procedure would be more appropriate 
with respect to. the Vietnam conflict than 
enactment at this time, and the Department 
therefore recommended that the bill's enact- 
ment be deferred, 

Subject to the committee's consideration 
of the points raised in the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission and Department of 
Defense reports, the Bureau of the Budget 
would not object to the enactment of H.R. 
4204, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILFRED H, ROMMEL, 
Assistant Director for 
Legislative Reference. 


OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1969. 

Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your request for the views of the Department 
of Justice on H.R. 4204, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 6 of the War Claims Act of 1948 to in- 
clude prisoners of war captured during the 
Vietnam conflict. 

Section 2005 of the War Claims Act of 1948 
authorizes the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission to receive and adjudicate the 
claims of prisoners of war for compensation 
at the rate of $1 a day for the violation by 
enemy governments of their obligation to 
furnish such prisoners of war with the quan- 
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tity or quality of food to which they are 
entitled under the terms of the Geneva Con- 
vention of July 27, 1929. By definition, the 
term “prisoner of war” is limited to members 
of the military and naval forces of the United 
Stutes who were held as prisoners of war by 
enemy governments during World War Il and 
the Korean war. The proposed bill would 
extend the benefits of section 2005 to mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United States 
who have been held as prisoners of war at 
any time during the Vietnam conflict. 

Whether this legislation should be enacted 
involves questions as to which the Depart- 
ment of Justice defers to the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report from the standpoint of the admin- 
istration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD G. KLEINDIENST, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
APPENDIX A 

GENEVA CONVENTION OF AuGusT 12, 1949 

For the information of the Members of the 
House, some of the relevant provisions of the 
Geneva Convention of August 12, 1949, re- 
ferred to in this legislation are set forth be- 
low: 

GENEVA CONVENTION OF AUGUST 12, 1949 

The undersigned Plenipotentiaries of the 
Governments represented at the Diplomatic 
Conference held at Geneva from April 21 to 
August 12, 1949, for the purpose of revising 
the Convention concluded at Geneva on July 
27, 1929, relative to the Treatment of Prison- 
ers of War, have agreed as follows: 

PART I 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 
ARTICLE 1 
The High Contracting Parties undertake to 


respect and to ensure respect for the present 
Convention in all circumstances. 


ARTICLE 2 


In addition to the provisions which shall 
be implemented in peace time, the present 
Convention shall apply to all cases of de- 
clared war or of any other armed conflict 
which may arise between two or more of the 
High Contracting Parties, even if the state of 
war is not recognized by one of them. 

The Convention shall also apply to all cases 
of partial or total occupation of the territory 
of a High Contracting Party, even if the said 
occupation meets with no armed resistance. 

Although one of the Powers in conflict may 
not be a party to the present Convention, the 
Powers who are parties thereto shall remain 
bound by it in their mutual relations. They 
shall furthermore be bound by the Conven- 
tion in relation to the said Power, if the 
latter accepts and applies the provisions 
thereof. 

ARTICLE 3 


In the case of armed conflict not of an 
international character occurring in the 
territory of one of the High Contracting 
Parties, each Party to the conflict shall be 
bound to apply, as a minimum, the following 
provisions: 

(1) Persons taking no active part in the 
hostilities, including members of armed 
forces who have laid down their arms and 
those placed hors de combat by sickness, 
wounds, detention, or any other cause, shall 
in all circumstances be treated humanely, 
without any adverse distinction founded on 
race, colour, religion or faith, sex, birth or 
wealth, or any other similar criteria. 

To this end the following acts are and shall 
remain prohibited at any time and in any 
place whatsoever with respect to the above- 
mentioned persons: 

(a) violence to life and person, in particu- 
lar murder of all kinds, mutilation, cruel 
treatment and torture; 
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(b) taking of hostages; 

(c) outrages upon personal dignity, in par- 
ticular, humiliating and degrading treat- 
ment; 

(d) the passing of sentences and the carry- 
ing out of executions without previous judg- 
ment pronounced by a regularly constituted 
court affording all the judicial guarantees 
which are recognized as indispensable by 
civilized peoples. 

(2) The wounded and sick shall be collected 
and cared for. 

An impartial humanitarian body, such as 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, may offer its services to the Parties 
to the conflict. 

The Parties to the conflict should further 
endeavour to bring into force, by means of 
special agreements, all or part of the other 
provisions of the present Convention. 

The application of the preceding provisions 
shall not affect the legal status of the Par- 
ties to the conflict, 


ARTICLE 4 


A. Prisoners of war, in the sense of the 
present Convention, are persons belonging 
to one of the following categories, who have 
fallen into the power of the enemy: 

(1) Members of the armed forces of a Party 
to the conflict, as well as members of militias 
or volunteer corps forming part of such 
armed forces. 

(2) Members of other militias and mem- 
bers of other volunteer corps, including those 
of organized resistance movements, belong- 
ing to a Party to the conflict and operating 
in or outside their own territory, even if 
this territory is occupied, provided that such 
militias or volunteer corps, including such 
organized resistance movements, fulfill the 
following conditions: 

(a) that of being commanded by a person 
responsible for his subordinates; 

(b) that of having a fixed distinctive sign 
recognizable at a distance; 

(c) that of carrying arms openly; 

(@) that of conducting their operations in 
accordance with the laws and customs of 
war. 
(3) Members of regular armed forces who 
profess allegiance to a government or an 
authority not recognized by the Detaining 
Power. 

(4) Persons who accompany the armed 
forces without actually being members 
thereof, such as civilian members of military 
aircraft crews, war correspondents, supply 
contractors, members of labour units or of 
services responsible for the welfare of the 
armed forces, provided that they have re- 
ceived authorization from the armed forces 
which they accompany, who shall provide 
them for that purpose with an identity card 
similar to the annexed model. 

< a > La k 
PART II 
GENERAL PROTECTION OF PRISONERS OF WAR 
ARTICLE 12 


Prisoners of war are in the hands of the 
enemy Power, but not of the individuals 
or military units who have captured them. 
Irrespective of the individual responsibilities 
that may exist, the Detaining Power is re- 
sponsible for the treatment given them, 

Prisoners of war may only be transferred 
by the Detaining Power to a Power which is 
& party to the Convention and after the 
Detaining Power has satisfied itself of the 
willingness and ability of such transferee 
Power to apply the Convention. When pris- 
oners of war are transferred under such 
circumstances, responsibility for the appli- 
cation of the Convention rests on the Power 
accepting them while they are in its custody. 

Nevertheless, if that Power fails to carry 
out the provisions of the Conyention in any 
important respect, the Power by whom the 
prisoners of war were transferred shall, upon 
being notified by the Protecting Power, take 
effective measures to correct the situation 
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or shall request the return of the prisoners 
of war, Such request must be complied with. 


ARTICLE 13 


Prisoners of war must at all times be hu- 
manely treated. Any unlawful act or omis- 
sion by the Detaining Power causing death 
or seriously endangering the health of a 
prisoner of war in its custody is prohibited, 
and will be regarded as a serious breach of 
the present Convention. In particular, no 
prisoner of war may be subjected to physical 
mutilation or to medical or scientific expe- 
riments of any kind which are not justified 
by the medical, dental or hospital treatment 
of the prisoner concernd and carried out in 
his interest, 

Likewise, prisoners of war must at all times 
be protected, particularly against acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation and against insults and 
public curiosity. 

Measures of reprisal against prisoners of 
war are prohibited. 


ARTICLE 14 


Prisoners of war are entitled in all circum- 
stances to respect for their persons and their 
honour. 

Women shall be treated with all the regard 
due to their sex and shall in all cases benefit 
by treatment as favourable as that granted 
to men. 

Prisoners of war shall retain the full civil 
capacity which they enjoyed at the time of 
their capture. The Detaining Power may not 
restrict the exercise, either within or without 
its own territory, of the rights such capacity 
confers except in so far as the captivity re- 
quires. 

ARTICLE 15 


The Power detaining prisoners of war shall 
be bound to provide free of charge for their 
maintenance and for the medical attention 
required by their state of health. 


ARTICLE 16 


Taking into consideration the provisions of 
the present Convention relating to rank and 
sex, and subject to any privileged treatment 
which may be accorded to them by reason of 
their state of health, age or professional qual- 
ifications, all prisoners of war shall be treated 
alike by the Detaining Power, without any 
adverse distinction based on race, nationality, 
religious belief or political opinions, or any 
other distinction founded on similar criteria. 


PART II 
CAPTIVITY 

SECTION I—BEGINNING OF CAPTIVITY 
ARTICLE 17 


Every prisoner of war, when questioned on 
the subject, is bound to give only his sur- 
name, first names and rank, date of birth, 
and srmy, regimental, personal or serial num- 
ber, or failing this, equivalent information. 

If he wilfully infringes this rule, he may 
render himself liable to a restriction of the 
privileges accorded to his rank or status. 

Each Party to a conflict is required to fur- 
nish the persons under its jurisdiction who 
are liable to become prisoners of war, with 
an identity card showing the owner’s sur- 
name, first names, rank, army, regimental, 
personal or serial number or equivalent in- 
formation, and date of birth. The identity 
card may, furthermore, bear the signature 
or the fingerprints, or both, of the owner, 
and may bear, as well, any other informa- 
tion the Party to the conflict may wish to 
add concerning persons belonging to its 
armed forces. As far as possible the card 
shall measure 6.5 x 10 cm. and shall be issued 
in duplicate. The identity card shall be shown 
by the prisoner of war upon demand, but 
may in no case be taken away from him. 

No physical or mental torture nor any 
other form of coercion, may be inflicted on 
prisoners of war to secure from them in- 
formation of any kind whatever. Prisoners 
of war who refuse to answer may not be 
threatened, insulted, or exposed to unpleas- 
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ant or disadvantageous treatment of any 
kind. 

Prisoners of war who, owing to their phys- 
ical or mental condition, are unable to 
state their identity, shall be handed over to 
the medical service. The identity of such 
prisoners shall be established by all possible 
means, subject to the provisions of the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

The questioning of prisoners of war shall 
be carried out in a language which they 
understand. 

ARTICLE 18 

All effects and articles of personal use, 
except arms, horses, military equipment and 
military documents, shall remain in the 
possession of prisoners of war, likewise their 
metal helmets and gas masks and like 
articles issued for personal protection. Effects 
and articles used for their clothing or feed- 
ing shall likewise remain in their possession, 
even if such effects and articles belong to 
their regulation military equipment. 

At no time should prisoners of war be 
without identity documents, The Detaining 
Power shall supply such documents to 
prisoners of war who possess none. 

Badges of rank and nationality, decora- 
tions and articles having above all a personal 
or sentimental value may not be taken from 
prisoners of war. 

Sums of money carried by prisoners of war 
may not be taken away from them except by 
order of an officer, and after the amount and 
particulars of the owner have been recorded 
in a special register and an itemized receipt 
has been given, legibly inscribed with the 
name, rank and unit of the person issuing 
the said receipt. Sums in the currency of the 
Detaining Power, or which are changed into 
such currency at the prisoner’s request, shall 
be placed to the credit of the prisoner’s ac- 
count as provided in Article 64. 

The Detaining Power may withdraw ar- 
ticles of value from prisoners of war only 
for reasons of security; when such articles 
are withdrawn, the procedure laid down for 
sums of money impounded shall apply. 

Such objects, likewise sums taken away in 
any currency other than that of the Detain- 
ing Power and the conversion of which has 
not been asked for by the owners, shall be 
kept in the custody of the Detaining Power 
and shall be returned in their initial shape 
to prisoners of war at the end of their 
captivity. 

ARTICLE 19 


Prisoners of war shall be evacuated, as 
soon as possible after their capture, to 
camps situated in an area far enough from 
the combat zone for them to be out of 
danger. 

Only those prisoners of war who, owing to 
wounds or sickness, would run greater risks 
by being evacuated than by remaining where 
they are, may be temporarily kept back in a 
danger zone, 

Prisoners of war shall not be unnecessarily 
exposed to danger while awaiting evacuation 
from a fighting zone. 


ARTICLE 20 


The evacuation of prisoners of war shall 
always be effected humanely and in condi- 
tions similar to those for the forces of the 
Detaining Power in their changes of station. 

The Detaining Power shall supply prisoners 
of war who are being evacuated with suffi- 
cient food and potable water, and with the 
necessary clothing and medical attention. 
The Detaining Power shall take all suitable 
precautions to ensure their safety during 
evacuation, and shall establish as soon as 
possible a list of the prisoners of war who 
are evacuated, 

If prisoners of war must, during evacua- 
tion, pass through transit camps, their stay 
in such camps shall be as brief.as possible. 
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SECTION II—INTERNMENT OF PRISONERS OF 
War 


Chapter I—General Observations 
ARTICLE 21 


The Detaining Power may subject pris- 
oners of war to internment. It may impose 
on them the obligation of not leaving, be- 
yond certain limits, the camp where they 
are interned, or if the said camp is fenced 
in, of not going outside its perimeter. Sub- 
ject to the provisions of the present Con- 
vention relative to penal and disciplinary 
sanctions, prisoners of war may not be held 
in close confinemet except where necessary 
to safeguard their health and then only dur- 
ing the continuation of the circumstances 
which make such confinement necessary. 

Prisoners of war may be partially or wholly 
released on parole or promise, in so far as is 
allowed by the laws of the Power on which 
they depend. Such measures shall be taken 
particularly in cases where this may con- 
tribute to the improvement of their state of 
health. No prisoner of war shall be compelled 
to accept liberty on parole or promise. 

Upon the outbreak of hostilities, each 
Party to the conflict shall notify the adverse 
Party of the laws and regulations allowing 
or forbidding its own nationals to accept 
liberty on parole or promise. Prisoners of 
war who are paroled or who have given their 
promise in conformity with the laws and reg- 
ulations so notified, are bound on their per- 
sonal honour scrupulously to fulfil, both 
towards the Power on which they depend 
and towards the Power which has captured 
them, the engagements of their paroles or 
promises. In such cases, the Power on which 
they depend is bound neither to require nor 
to accept from them any service incompatible 
with the parole or promise given. 


ARTICLE 22 


Prisoners of war may be interned only in 
premises located on land anda affording every 
guarantee of hygiene and healthfulness. Ex- 
cept in particular cases which are justified 
by the interest of the prisoners themselves, 
they shall not be interned in penitentiaries. 

Prisoners of war interned in unhealthy 
areas, or where the climate is injurious for 
them, shall be removed as soon as possible 
to a more favourable climate. 

The Detaining Power shall assemble pris- 
oners of war in camps or camp compounds 
according to their nationality, language and 
customs, provided that such prisoners shall 
not be separated from prisoners of war be- 
longing to the armed forces with which they 
were serving at the time of their capture, 
except with their consent. 


ARTICLE 23 


No prisoner of war may at any time be sent 
to, or detained in areas where he may be 
exposed to the fire of the combat zone, nor 
may his presence be used to render certain 
points or areas immune from military opera- 
tions. 

Prisoners of war shall have shelters against 
air bombardment and other hazards of war, 
to the same extent as the local civilian popu- 
lation. With the exception of those engaged 
in the protection of their quarters against 
the aforesaid hazards, they may enter such 
shelters as soon as possible after the giving 
of the alarm. Any other protective measure 
taken in favour of the population shall also 
apply to them. 

Detaining Powers shall give the Powers 
concerned, through the intermediary of the 
Protecting Powers, all useful information 
regarding the geographical location of pris- 
oner of war camps. 

Whenever military considerations permit, 
prisoner of war camps shall be indicated in 
the day-time by the letters PW or PG, placed 
so as to be.clearly visible from the Air. The 
Powers concerned may, however, agree upon 
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any other system of marking. Only prisoner 
of war camps shall be marked as such, 
ARTICLE 24 

Transit or screening camps of a perma- 
nent kind shall be fitted out under condi- 
tions similar to those described in the pres- 
ent Section, and the prisoners therein shall 
have the same treatment as in other camps. 
Chapter II —Quarters, Food and Clothing of 

Prisoners of War 


ARTICLE 25 


Prisoners of war shall be quartered under 
conditions as favourable as those for the 
forces of the Detaining Power who are bil- 
leted in the same area, The said conditions 
shall make allowance for the habits and 
customs of the prisoners and shall in no 
case be prejudicial to their health. 

The foregoing provisions shall apply in 
particular to the dormitories of prisoners of 
war as regards both total surface and mini- 
mum cubic space, and the general installa- 
tions, bedding and blankets. 

The premises provided for the use of pris- 
oners of war individually or collectively, shall 
be entirely protected from dampness and 
adequately heated and lighted, in particular 
between dusk and lights out. All precautions 
must be taken against the danger of fire. 

In any camps in which women prisoners 
of war, as well as men, are accommodated, 
separate dormitories shall be provided for 
them. 

ARTICLE 26 


The basic daily food rations shall be suf- 
ficient in quantity, quality and variety to 
keep prisoners of war in good ‘health and to 
prevent loss of weight or the development 
of nutritional deficiencies. Account shall also 
be taken of the habitual diet of the pris- 
oners, 

The Detaining Power shall supply prison- 
ers of war who work with such additional ra- 
tions as are necessary for the labour on 
which they are employed. 

Sufficient drinking water shall be supplied 
to prisoners of war. The use of tobacco shall 
be permitted. 

Prisoners of war shall, as far as possible, 
be associated with the preparation of their 
meals; they may be employed for that pur- 
pose in the kitchens. Furthermore, they shall 
be given the means of preparing, themselves, 
the additional food in their possession. 

Adequate premises shall be provided for 
messing. 

Collective disciplinary measures affecting 
food are prohibited. 

ARTICLE 27 


Clothing, underwear and footwear shall be 
supplied to prisoners of war in sufficient 
quantities by the Detaining Power, which 
shall make allowance for the climate of the 
region where the prisoners are detained. 
Uniforms of enemy armed forces captured 
by the Detaining Power should, if suitable 
for the climate, be made available to clothe 
prisoners of war. 

The regular replacement and repair of the 
above articles shall be assured by the De- 
taining Power. In addition, prisoners of war 
who work shall receive appropriate clothing, 
wherever the nature of the work demands, 
Chapter III—Hygiene and Medical Attention 

ARTICLE 29 

The Detaining Power shall be bound to 
take all sanitary measures necessary to en- 
sure the cleanliness and healthfulness of 
camps and to prevent epidemics. 

Prisoners of war shall have for their use, 
day and night, conveniences which conform 
to the rules of hygiene and are maintained 
in a constant state of cleanliness. In any 
camps in which women prisoners of war are 
accommodated, separate conveniences shall 
be provided for them. 
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Also, apart from the baths and showers 
with which the camps shall be furnished, 
prisoners of war shall be provided with suf- 
ficient water and soap for their personal toilet 
and for washing their personal laundry; the 
necessary installations, facilities and time 
shall be granted them for that purpose. 


ARTICLE 30 


Every camp shall have an adequate in- 
firmary where prisoners of war may have the 
attention they require, as well as appropriate 
diet. Isolation wards, shall, if necessary, be 
set aside for cases of contagious or mental 
disease. 

Prisoners of war suffering from serious dis- 
ease, or whose condition necessitates special 
treatment, a surgical operation or hospital 
care, must be admitted to any military or 
civilian medical unit where such treatment 
can be given, even if their repatriation is 
contemplated in the near future. Special fa- 
cilities shall be afforded for the care to be 
given to the disabled, in particular to the 
blind, and for their rehabilitation, pending 
repatriation. 

Prisoners of war shall have the attention, 
preferably, of medical personnel of the Power 
on which they depend and, if possible, of 
their nationality. 

Prisoners of war may not be prevented from 
presenting themselves to the medical author- 
ities for examination. The detaining author- 
ities shall, upon request, issue to every pris- 
oner who has undergone treatment, an 
official certificate indicating the nature of 
his illness or injury, and the duration and 
kind of treatment received. A duplicate of 
this certificate shall be forwarded to the 
Central Prisoners of War Agency. 

The costs of treatment, including those of 
any apparatus necessary for the maintenance 
of prisoners of war in good health, partic- 
ularly dentures and other artificial appli- 
ances, and spectacles, shall be borne by the 
Detaining Power. 

ARTICLE 31 


Medical inspections of prisoners of war 
shall be held at least once a month. They 
shall include the checking and the recording 
of the weight of each prisoner of war. 

” . > . s 
ARTICLE 40 


The wearing of badges of rank and na- 
tionality, as well as of decorations, shall be 
permitted. 

ARTICLE 41 

In every camp the text of the present Con- 
vention and its Annexes and the contents of 
any special agreement provided for in Ar- 
ticle 6, shall be posted, in the prisoners’ own 
language, in places where all may read them. 
Copies shall be supplied, on request, to the 
prisoners who cannot have access to the 
copy which has been posted. 

Regulations, orders, notices and publica- 
tions of every kind relating to the conduct of 
prisoners of war shall be issued to them in 
a language which they understand. Such 
regulations, orders and publications shall be 
posted in the manner described above and 
copies shall be handed to the prisoners’ rep- 
resentative. Every order and command ad- 
dressed to prisoners of war individually must 
likewise be given in a language which they 
understand. 

ARTICLE 42 

The use of weapons against prisoners of 
war, especially against those who are escap- 
ing or attempting to escape, shall constitute 
an extreme measure, which shall always be 
preceded by warnings appropriate to the cir- 
cumstances. 

Chapter VII —Rank of Prisoners of War 

ARTICLE 43 


Upon the outbreak of hostilities, the Par- 
ties to the conflict shall communicate to one 
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another the titles and ranks of all the per- 
sons mentioned in Article 4 of the present 
Convention, in order to ensure equality of 
treatment between prisoners of equivalent 
rank, Titles and ranks which are subse- 
quently created shall form the subject of 
similar communications. 

The Detaining Power shall recognize pro- 
motions in rank which have been accorded 
to prisoners of war and which have been 
duly notified by the Power on which these 
prisoners depend. 


ARTICLE 44 


Officers and prisoners of equivalent status 
shall be treated with the regard due to their 
rank and age. 

In order to ensure service in officers’ camps, 
other ranks of the same armed forces who, 
as far as possible, speak the same language, 
shall be assigned in sufficient numbers, ac- 
count being taken of the rank of officers and 
prisoners of equivalent status, Such orderlies 
shall not be required to perform any other 
work. 

Supervision of the mess by the Officers 
themselves shall be facilitated in every way. 


ARTICLE 45 


Prisoners of war other than officers and 
prisoners of equivalent status shall be treated 
with the regard due to their rank and age. 

Supervision of the mess by the prisoners 
themselves shall be facilitated in every way. 


Chapter VIII—Transfer of Prisoners of War 
After Their Arrival in Camp 


ARTICLE 46 


The Detaining Power, when deciding upon 
the transfer of prisoners of war, shall take 
into account the interests of the prisoners 
themselves, more especially so as not to in- 
crease the difficulty of their repatriation. 

The transfer of prisoners of war shall al- 
ways be effected humanely and in condi- 
tions not less favourable than those under 
which the forces of the Detaining Power are 
transferred. Account shall always be taken 
of the climatic conditions to which the pris- 
oners of war are accustomed and the con- 
ditions of transfer shall in no case be pre- 
judicial to their health. 

The Detaining Power shall supply prison- 
ers of war during transfer with sufficient 
food and drinking water to keep them in good 
health, likewise with the necessary clothing, 
shelter and medical attention. The Detain- 
ing Power shall take adequate precautions 
especially in case of transport by sea or by 
air, to ensure their safety during transfer, 
and shall draw up a complete list of all trans- 
ferred prisoners before their departure. 


ARTICLE 47 


Sick or wounded prisoners of war shall 
not be transferred as long as their recovery 
may be endangered by the journey, unless 
their safety imperatively demands it. 

“If the combat zone draws closer to a camp, 
the prisoners of war in the said camp shall 
not be transferred unless their transfer 
can be carried out in adequate conditions 
of safety, or unless they are exposed to 
greater risks by remaining on the spot than 
by being transferred. 


ARTICLE 48 


In the event of transfer, prisoners of war 
shall be officially advised of their departure 
and of their new postal address. Such notifi- 
cations shall be given in time for them to 
pack their luggage and inform their next 
of kin. 

They shall be allowed to take with them 
their personal effects, and the correspondence 
and parcels which have arrived for them. The 
weight of such baggage may be limited, if 
the conditions of transfer so require, to what 
each prisoner can reasonably carry, which 
shall In no case be more than twenty-five 
kilograms per head. 
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Mail and parcels addressed to their former 
camp shall be forwarded to them without 
delay. The camp commander shall take, in 
agreement with the prisoners’ representative, 
any measures needed to ensure the transport 
of the prisoners’ community property and 
of the luggage they are unable to take with 
them in consequence of restrictions imposed 
by virtue of the second paragraph of this 
Article. 

The costs of transfers shall be borne by 
the Detaining Power. 


SECTION III—LABOUR oF PRISONERS OF WAR 
ARTICLE 49 


The Detaining Power may utilize the labour 
of prisoners of war who are physically fit, 
taking into account their age, sex, rank and 
physical aptitude, and with a view particu- 
larly to maintaining them in a good state 
of physical and mental health. 

Non-commissioned officers who are prison- 
ers of war shall only be required to do super- 
visory work. Those not so required may ask 
for other suitable work which shall, so far 
as possible, be found for them. 

If officers or persons of equivalent status 
ask for suitable work, it shall be found for 
them, so far as possible, but they may in no 
circumstances be compelled to work. 


ARTICLE 50 


Besides work connected with camp ad- 
ministration, installation or maintenance, 
prisoners of war may be compelled to do only 
such work as is included in the following 
classes: 

(a) agriculture; 

(b) industries connected with the produc- 
tion or the extraction of raw materials, and 
manufacturing industries, with the excep- 
tion of metallurgical, machinery and chemi- 
cal industries; public works and building 
operations which have no military character 
or purpose; 

(c) transport and handling of stores which 
are not military in character or purpose; 

(d) commercial business, and arts and 
crafts; 

(e) domestic service; 

(f) public utility services having no mili- 
tary character or purpose. 

Should the above provisions be infringed, 
prisoners of war shall be allowed to exercise 
their right of complaint, in conformity with 
Article 78. 

ARTICLE 51 


Prisoners of war must be granted suitable 
working conditions, especially as regards ac- 
commodation, food, clothing and equipment; 
such conditions shall not be inferior to those 
enjoyed by nationals of the Detaining Power 
employed in similar work; account shall also 
be taken of climate conditions. 

The Detaining Power, in utilizing the 
labour of prisoners of war, shall ensure that 
in areas in which such prisoners are em- 
ployed, the national legislation concerning 
the protection of labour, and, more partic- 
ularly, the regulations for the safety of work- 
ers, are duly applied. 

Prisoners of war shall receive training and 
be provided with the means of protection 
suitable to the work they will have to do and 
similar to those accorded to the nationals of 
the Detaining Power, Subject to the provi- 
sions of Article 52, prisoners may be sub- 
mitted to the normal risks run by these 
civilian workers. 

Conditions of labour shall in no case be 
rendered more arduous by disciplinary meas- 
ures. 

ARTICLE 52 

Unless he be a volunteer, no prisoner of 
war may be employed on labour which is of 
an unhealthy or dangerous nature. 

No prisoner of war shall be assigned to 
labour which would be looked upon as 
humiliating for a member of the Detaining 
Power's own forces. 
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The removal of mines or similar devices 
shall be considered as dangerous labour. 


ARTICLE 53 


The duration of the daily labour of pris- 
oners of war, including the time of the jour- 
ney to and fro, shall not be excessive, and 
must in no case exceed that permitted for 
civilian workers in the district, who are na- 
tionals of the Detaining Power and employed 
on the same work. 

Prisoners of war must be allowed, in the 
middie of the day’s work, a rest of not less 
than one hour. This rest will be the same as 
that to which workers of the Detaining 
Power are entitled, if the latter is of longer 
duration. They shall be allowed in addition 
a rest of twenty-four consecutive hours 
every week, preferably on Sunday or the day 
of rest in their country of origin. Further- 
more, every prisoner who has worked for one 
year shall be granted a rest of eight consecu- 
tive days, during which his working pay shall 
be paid him. 

If methods of labour such as piece work are 
employed, the length of the working period 
shall not be rendered excessive thereby. 


ARTICLE 54 


The working pay due to prisoners of war 
shall be fixed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 62 of the present Convention. 

Prisoners of war who sustain accidents in 
connection with work, or who contract a 
disease in the course, or in consequence of 
their work, shall receive all the care their 
condition may require. The Detaining Power 
shall furthermore deliver to such prisoners 
of war a medical certificate enabling them 
to submit their claims to the Power on which 
they depend, and shall send a duplicate to 
the Central Prisoners of War Agency pro- 
vided for in Article 123. 


ARTICLE 55 


The fitness of prisoners of war for work 
shall be periodically verified by medical ex- 
aminations at least once a month. The ex- 
aminations shall have particular regard to 
the nature of the work which prisoners of 
war are required to do. 

If any prisoner of war considers himself 
incapable of working, he shall be permitted 
to appear before the medical authorities of 
his camp. Physicians or surgeons may recom- 
mend that the prisoners who are, in their 
opinion, unfit for work, be exempted there- 
from. 

ARTICLE 56 

The organization and administration of 
labour detachments shall be similar to those 
of prisoner of war camps. 

Every labour detachment shall remain un- 
der the control of and administratively part 
of a prisoner of war camp. The military au- 
thorities and the commander of the said 
camp shall be responsible, under the direc- 
tion of their government, for the observance 
of the provisions of the present Convention 
in labour detachments. 

The camp commander shall keep an up- 
to-date record of the labour detachments 
dependent on his camp, and shall commu- 
nicate it to the delegates of the Protecting 
Power, of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, or of other agencies giving relief 
to prisoners of war, who may visit the camp. 

ARTICLE 57 

The treatment of prisoners of war who 
work for private persons, even of the latter 
are responsible for guarding and protecting 
them, shall not be inferior to that which is 
provided for by the present Convention. The 
Detaining Power, the military authorities and 
the commander of the camp to which such 
prisoners belong shall be entirely respon- 
sible for the maintenance, care, treatment, 
and payment of the working pay of such 
prisoners of war. 

Such prisoners of war shall have the right 
to remain in communication with the pris- 
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oners’ representatives in the camps on which 
they depend. 
* 


. a * s 
CHAPTER III 
PENAL AND DISCIPLINARY SANCTIONS 


* 7 * 
ARTICLE 84 


A prisoner of war shall be tried only by a 
military court, unless the existing laws of the 
Detaining Power expressly permit the civil 
courts to try a member of the armed forces 
of the Detaining Power in respect of the 
particular offence alleged to have been com- 
mitted by the prisoner of war. 

In no circumstances whatever shall a pris- 
oner of war be tried by a court of any kind 
which does not offer the essential guarantees 
of independence and impartiality as general- 
ly recognized, and, in particular, the proce- 
dure of which does not afford the accused the 
right and means of defence provided for in 
Article 105. 


ARTICLE 85 


Prisoners of war prosecuted under the laws 
of the Detaining Power for acts committed 
prior to capture shall retain, even if convict- 
ed, the benefits of the present Convention. 


ARTICLE 86 


No prisoner of war may be punished more 
than once for the same act or on the same 
charge. 

ARTICLE 87 

Prisoners of war may not be sentenced by 
the military authorities and courts of the 
Detaining Power to any penalties except 
those provided for in respect of members 
of the armed forces of the said Power who 
have committed the same acts. 

When fixing the penalty, the courts or 
authorities of the Detaining Power shall take 
into consideration, to the widest extent pos- 
sible, the fact that the accused, not being 
a national of the Detaining Power, is not 
bound to it by any duty of allegiance, and 
that he is in its power as the result of cir- 
cumstances independent of his own will. The 
said courts or authorities shall be at liberty 
to reduce the penalty provided for the viola- 
tion of which the prisoner of war is accused, 
and shall therefore not be bound to apply 
the minimum penalty prescribed. 

Collective punishment for individual acts, 
corporal punishment, imprisonment in prem- 
ises without daylight and, in general, any 
form of torture or cruelty, are forbidden. 

No prisoner of war may be deprived of his 
rank by the Detaining Power, or prevented 
from wearing his badges. 


ARTICLE 88 


Officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men who are prisoners of war undergoing & 
disciplinary or judicial punishment, shall 
not be subjected to more severe treatment 
than that applied in respect of the same 
punishment to members of the armed forces 
of the Detaining Power of equivalent rank. 

A woman prisoner of war shall not be 
awarded or sentenced to a punishment more 
severe, or treated whilst undergoing punish- 
ment more severely, than a woman member 
of the armed forces of the Detaining Power 
dealt with for a similar offence. 

In no case may a woman prisoner of war 
be awarded or sentenced to a punishment 
more severe, or treated whilst undergoing 
punishment more severely, than a male 
member of the armed forces of the Detain- 
ing Power dealt with for a similar offence. 

Prisoners of war who have served disci- 
plinary or judicial sentences may not be 
treated differently from other prisoners of 
war 

II. Disciplinary Sanctions 
ARTICLE 89 

The disciplinary punishments applicable 
to prisoners of war are the following: 

(1) A fine which shall not exceed 50 per 
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cent of the advances of pay and working 
pay which the prisoners of war would other- 
wise receive under the provisions of Articles 
60 and 62 during a period of not more than 
thirty days. 

(2) Discontinuance of privileges granted 
over and above the treatment provided for 
by the present Convention. 

(3) Fatigue duties not exceeding two hours 
daily. 

(4) Confinement. 

The punishment referred to under 
shall not be applied to officers. 

In no case shall disciplinary punishments 
be inhuman, brutal or dangerous to the 
health of prisoners of war. 


ARTICLE 90 


The duration of any single punishment 
Shall in no case exceed thirty days. Any 
period of confinement awaiting the hearing 
of a disciplinary offence or the award of dis- 
ciplinary punishment shall be deducted from 
an award pronounced against a prisoner of 
war. 

The maximum of thirty days provided 
above may not be exceeded, even if the pris- 
oner of war is answerable for several acts at 
the same time whea he is awarded punish- 
ment, whether such acts are related or not. 

The period between the pronouncing of an 
award of disciplinary punishment and its 
execution shall not exceed one month. 

When a prisoner of war is awarded a 
further disciplinary punishment, a period of 
at least three days shall elapse between the 
execution of any two of the punishments, 
if the duration of one of these is ten days or 
more. 

* s + > . 
ARTICLE 97 


Prisoners of war shall not in any case be 
transferred to penitentiary establishments 
(prisons, penitentiaries, convict prisons, etc.) 
to undergo disciplinary punishment therein. 

All premises in which disciplinary punish- 
ments are undergone shall conform to the 
sanitary requirements set forth in Article 25. 
A prisoner of war undergoing punishment 
shall be enabled to keep himself in a state of 
cleanliness, in conformity with Article 29. 

Officers and persons of equivalent status 
shall not be lodged in the same quarters as 
non-commissioned officers or men. 

Women prisoners of war undergoing dis- 
ciplinary punishment shall be confined in 
separate quarters from male prisoners of war 
and shall be under the immediate super- 
vision of women. 


(3) 


ARTICLE 98 


A prisoner of war undergoing confinement 
as a disciplinary punishment, shall continue 
to enjoy the benefits of the provisions of this 
Convention except in so far as these are 
necessarily rendered inapplicable by the mere 
fact that he is confined. In no case may he be 
deprived of the benefits of the provisions of 
Articles 78 and 126. 

A prisoner of war awarded disciplinary 
punishment may not be deprived of the pre- 
rogatives attached to his rank. 

Prisoners of war awarded disciplinary 
punishment shall be allowed to exercise and 
to stay in the open air at least two hours 
daily. 

They shall be allowed, on their request, to 
be present at the daily medical inspections. 
They shall receive the attention which their 
state of health requires and, if necessary, 
shall be removed to the camp infirmary or 
to a hospital. 

They shall have permission to read and 
write, likewise to send and receive letters. 
Parcels and remittances of money, however, 
may be withheld from them until the com- 
pletion of the punishment; they shall mean- 
while be entrusted to the prisoners’ repre- 
sentatives, who will hand over to the in- 

the perishable goods contained in 
such parcels. 
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APPENDIX B 


CHANGES IN Existing LAW MADE BY THE 
BILL, AS REPORTED 


In compliance with clause 3 of rule XIII 
of the Rules of the House of Representatives, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, 
as reported, are shown as follows (existing 
law proposed to be omitted is enclosed in 
black brackets, new matter is printed in 
italic, existing law in which no change is pro- 
posed is shown in roman): 

SECTIONS 5 AND 6 OF THE Wark CLAIMS ACT 
or 1948 (50 Arp. U.S.C. 2004 AND 2005) 


INTERNEES 


Sec. 5. (a) As used in subsections (b) and 
(f) of this section, the term “civilian Amer- 
ican citizen” means any person who, being 
then a citizen of the United States, was cap- 
tured by the Imperial Japanese Government 
on or after December 7, 1941, at Midway, 
Guam, Wake Island, the Philippine Islands, 
or any Territory or possession of the United 
States attacked or invaded by such govern- 
ment, or while in transit to or from any such 
place, or who went into hiding at any such 
place in order to avoid capture or intern- 
ment by such government; except (1) a per- 
son who at any time voluntarily gave aid to, 
collaborated with, or in any manner served 
such government, or (2) a person who at the 
time of his capture or entrance into hiding 
was a regularly appointed, enrolled, enlisted, 
or inducted member of any military or naval 
force. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to re- 
ceive, adjudicate according to law, and pro- 
vide for the payment of any claim filed by, or 
on behalf of, any civilian American citizen 
for detention benefits for any period of time 
subsequent to December 6, 1941, during 
which he was held by the Imperial Japanese 
Government as a prisoner, internee, hostage, 
or in any other capacity, or remained in 
hiding to avoid being captured or interned 
by such Imperial Japanese Government, 

(c) The detention benefit allowed to any 
person under the provisions of subsection 
(b) shall be at the rate of $60 for each calen- 
dar month during which such person was at 
least eighteen years of age and at the rate of 
$25 per month for each calendar month dur- 
ing which such person was less than eight- 
een years of age. 

(d) The detention benefits allowed under 
subsection (b) shall be allowed to the per- 
son entitled thereto, or, in the event of his 
death, only to the following persons: 

(1) Widow or husband if there is no child 
or children of the deceased; 

(2) Widow or husband and child or chil- 
dren of the deceased, one-half to the widow 
or husband and the other half to the child 
or children in equal shares; 

(3) Child or children of the deceased (in 
equal shares) if there is no widow or hus- 
band and; 

(4) Parents (in equal shares) if there is 
no husband, or child. 

(e) Any claim allowed by the Commis- 
sion under this section (except under [sub- 
section (g)] subsections (g) and (i)) shall 
be certified to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment out of the war claims funds 
established by section 13 of this Act, and 
shall be payable by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the person entitled thereto; ex- 
cept that where the person entitled to pay- 
ment is under any legai disability, any part 
of the amount payable may, in the discre- 
tion of the Commission, be paid for the use 
of the claimant, to the natural or legal 
guardian, committee, conservator, orcurator 
of the claimant, or, if there is no such 
guardian, committee, conservator, or curator, 
then the Commission may, in its discretion, 
make payment to any other person, including 
the spouse of such claimant, whom the Com- 
mission may determine is vested with the 
care of the claimant or his estate for the use 
and benefit of such claimant or estate; and 
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if such person is a minor, any part of the 
amount payable may, in the discretion of 
the Commission, be paid to such minor. 

(f) (1) Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, the provisions of titles I and II 
of the Act entitled “An Act to provide bene- 
fits for the injury, disability, death, or enemy 
detention of employees of contractors with 
the United States, and for other purposes”, 
approved December 2, 1942, as amended, are 
extended and shall apply with respect to the 
injury, disability, or death resulting from 
injury of a civilian American citizen occur- 
ring while he was held by or in hiding from 
the Imperial Japanese Government, to the 
same extent as if such American citizen were 
an employee within the purview of such 
Act of December 2, 1942, as amended. 

(2) For the purpose of determining the 
benefits extended and made applicable by 
paragraph (1)— 

(A) the average weekly wage of any such 
civilian American citizen, whether employed, 
self-employed, or not employed, shall be 
deemed to have been $37.50; 

(B) the provisions of such Act shall be 
applicable whether or not any such civilian 
American citizen was employed; 

(C) notice of injury or death shall not be 
required; and limitation provisions with 
respect to the filing of claims for injury, 
disability, or death shall not begin to run 
until the date of enactment of this section; 
and 

(D) the monthly compensation in cases 
involving partial disability shall be deter- 
mined by the percentage the degree of par- 
tial disability bears to total disability and 
shall not be determined with respect to the 
extent of loss of wage earning capacity. 

(3) The following provisions of such Act 
of December 2, 1942, as amended, shall not 
apply in the case of such civilian American 
citizens: The last sentence of section 101(a), 
section 101(b), section 101(d), section 104, 
and section 105. 

(4) Rights or benefits which, under this 
subsection, are to be determined with refer- 
ence to other provisions of law shall be de- 
termined with reference to such provisions 
of law as in force on January 3, 1948. 

(5) The money benefit for disability or 
death shall be paid only to the person en- 
titled thereto, or to his legal or natural 
guardian if he has one, and shall not upon 
death of the person so entitled survive for 
the benefit of his estate or any other person. 

(6) The benefit of a minor or of an in- 
competent person who has no natural or 
legal guardian may, in the discretion of the 
Federal Security Administrator, be paid, in 
whole or in such part as he may determine 
for and on behalf of such minor or incompe- 
tent directly to the person or institution 
caring for, supporting, or having custody of 
such minor or incompetent. 

(7) No person, except a widow or a child, 
shall be entitled to benefits for disability 
with respect to himself, and to death bene- 
fits on account of the death of another. 

(8) If a civilian American citizen or his 
dependent receives or has received from the 
United States any payments on account of 
the same injury or death, or from his em- 
ployer, in the form of wages, or payments in 
lieu of wages, or in any form of support or 
compensation (including workmen’s com- 
pensation) in respect to the same objects, 
the benefits under this section shall be di- 
minisheqd by the amount of such payments 
in the following manner: (A) Benefits on 
account of-injury or disability shall be re- 
duced by the amount of payments to the 
injured person on account of the same in- 
jury or disability; and (B) benefits on ac- 
count of death shall be reduced by the 
amount of payments to the dependents of 
the deceased civilian American citizen on 
account of the same death. 

(9) This subsection shall take effect as of 
December 7, 1941, and the right of indi- 
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viduals to benefits shall be held to have be- 
gun to accrue as though this subsection had 
been in effect as of such date. 

(10) No benefits provided by this subsec- 
tion for injury, disability, or death shall ac- 
crue to any person who, without regard to 
this subsection, is entitled to or has received 
benefits for the same injury, disability, or 
death under such Act of December 2, 1942, 
as amended. 

(11) No benefits provided by this subsec- 
tion shall accrue to any person to whom 
benefits have been paid, or are payable, un- 
der the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act, or any extension thereof, by reason of 
disability or death of an employee of the 
United States suffered after capture, deten- 
tion, or other restraint by an enemy of the 
United States, when such disability or death 
is deemed, in the administration of the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act, to have 
resulted from injury occurring while in the 
performance of duty, under subsection (b) of 
section 5 of the Act entitled “An Act to 
amend the Act entitled ‘An Act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for other pur- 
poses’, as amended”, approved July 28, 1945, 
as amended. 

(g)(1) As used in this subsection, the 
term “civilian American citizens’ means 
any person who, being then a citizen of the 
United States, was captured in Korea on 
or after June 25, 1950, by any hostile force 
with which the Armed Forces of the United 
States were actually engaged in armed con- 
fict subsequent to such date and prior to 
the date of enactment of this subsection, 
or who went into hiding in Korea in order to 
avoid capture or internment by any such 
hostile force; except (A) a person who at 
any time voluntarily, knowingly, and without 
duress, gave aid to or collaborated with or 
in any manner served any such hostile force, 
or (B) a regularly appointed, enrolled, en- 
listed, or inducted member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

(2) The Commission is authorized to 
receive and to determine, according to law, 
the amount and validity, and provide for the 
payment of any claim filed by, or on behalf 
of, any civillan American citizen for deten- 
tion benefits for any period of time subse- 
quent to June 25, 1950, during which he 
was held by any such hostile force as a 
prisoner, internee, hostage, or in any other 
capacity, or remaining in hiding to avoid 
being captured or interned by any such 
hostile force. 

(3) The detention benefit allowed to any 
person under the provisions of paragraph (2) 
of this subsection shall be at the rate of 60 
for each calendar month during which. such 
person was at least eighteen years of age 
and at the rate of $25 per month for each 
calendar month during which such person 
was less than eighteen years of age, 

(4) The detention benefits allowed under 
paragraph (2) of this subsection shall be 
allowed to the person entitled thereto, or, 
in the event of his death, only to the follow- 
ing persons: 

(A) widow or husband if there is no child 
or children of the deceased; 

(B) widow or dependent husband and 
child or children of the deceased, one-half to 
the widow or dependent husband and the 
other half to the child or children in equal 
shares; 

(C) child or children of the deceased (in 
equal shares) if there is no widow or depend- 
ent husband. 

(5) Any claim allowed by the Commis- 
sion under this subsection shall be certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for pay- 
ment out of funds appropriated pursuant to 
this subsection, and shall be paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the person en- 
titled thereto, except that where any person 
entitled to payment under this subsection is 
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under any legal disability, payment may be 
made in accordance with the provisions of 
subsection (e) of this section. 

(6) Each claim filed under this subsection 
must be filed not later than one year from 
whichever of the following dates last occurs: 

(A) The date of enactment of this sub- 
section; 

(B) The date the civilian. American citi- 
zen by whom the claim is filed returned to 
the jurisdiction of the United States; or 

(C) The date upon which the Commis- 

sion, at the request of a potentially eligible 
survivor, makes a determination that the 
civilian American citizen has actually died 
or may be presumed to be dead, in the case 
of any civilian American citizen who has not 
returned to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 
The Commission shall complete its deter- 
minations with respect to each claim filed 
under this subsection at the earliest practi- 
cable date, but in no vent later than one 
year after the date on which such claim was 
filed. 

(7) (A) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be nec- 
essary to carry. out the purposes of this sub- 
section, including necessary administrative 
expenses. 

(B) The Commission shall determine, from 
time to time, the share of its administrative 
expenses attributable to the performance of 
its functions under this subsection and make 
the appropriate adjustments in its accounts, 
and determinations and adjustments made 
pursuant to this subparagraph shall be final 
and conclusive. 

(h) In the case of any Guamanian killed 
or captured by the Imperial Japanese Gov- 
ernment on or after December 7, 1944, at 
Wake Island, benefits shall be granted under 
subsections (a) through (f) of this section 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
as apply in the case of civilian American citi- 
zens so killed or captured. Claims for benefits 
under subsections (a) through (e) of this 
section must be filed within six months after 
the date of enactment of this subsection, and 
the time limitation applicable to any indi- 
vidual by subsection (f) shall not begin to 
run until the date of enactment of this sub- 
section, with respect to any individual who 
is entitled to such benefits solely by reason 
of this subsection. The preceding subsection 
shall not be construed to affect the right of 
any individual to receive such benefits with 
respect to any period prior to the date of 
enactment of this subsection. 

(i) (1) As used in this subsection— 

(A) the term “Vietnam conflict” relates to 
the period beginning on February 28, 1961, 
and ending on such date as shall thereafter 
be determined by Presidential proclamation 
or concurrent resolution of the Congress; and 

(B) the term “civilian American citizen” 
means any person who, being then a citi- 
zen of the United States, was captured in 
Southeast Asia during the Vietnam conflict 
by any force hostile to the United States, or 
who went into hiding in Southeast Asia in 
order to avoid capture or internment by any 
such hostile force, except (i) a person who 
voluntarily, knowingly, and without duress, 
gave aid to or collaborated with or in any 
manner served any such hostile force, or (ii) 
a regularly appointed, enrolled, enlisted, or 
inducted member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

(2) The Commission is authorized to re- 
ceive and to determine, according to law, the 
amount and validity, and provide for the 
payment of any claim filed by, or on behalf 
of, any civilian American citizen for deten- 
tion benefits jor any period of time subse- 
quent to February 27, 1961, during which he 
was held by any such hostile force as a pris- 
oner, internee, hostage, or in any other ca- 
pacity, or remained in hiding to avoid cap- 
ture or internment by any such hostile force. 
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(3) The detention benefits allowed under 
paragraph (2) of this subsection shall be at 
the rate of $60 for each calendar month. 

(4) The detention benefits allowed under 
paragraph (2) of this subsection shall be al- 
lowed to the civilian American citizen en- 
titled thereto, or, in the event of his death, 
only to the following persons: 

(A) the widow or husband if there is no 
child or children of the deceased; 

(B) the widow or dependent husband and 
child or children of the deceased, one-half to 
the widow or dependent, husband and the 
other half to the child or children in equal 
shares; 

(C) the child or children of the deceased 
in equal shares if there is no widow or de- 
pendent husband. 

(5) Any claim allowed by the Commis- 
sion under this subsection shall be certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for pay- 
ment out of funds appropriated pursuant to 
this subsection, and shall be paid to the per- 
son entitled thereto, except that if a person 
entitled to payment under this section is un- 
der any legal disability, payment shall be 
made in accordance with the provisions of 
subsection (e) of this section. 

(6) Each claim filed under this section 
must be filed not later than three years from 
whichever of the following dates last occurs: 

(A) the date of enactment of this sub- 
section; 

(B) the date the civilian American citizen 
by whom the claim is filed returned to the 
jurisdiction of the United States; or 

(C) the date upon which the Commission, 

at the request of a potentially eligible sur- 
vivor, makes a determination that the civil- 
ian American citizen has actually died or 
may be presumed to be dead, in the case of 
any civilian American citizen who has not 
returned to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 
The Commission shall complete its determi- 
nations for each claim filed under this sub- 
section at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than one year after the date on 
which such claim was filed. 

(7) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this subsection, 
including necessary administrative ez- 
penses. 

PRISONERS OF WAR 

Sec, 6. (a) As used in subsection (b) of 
this section, the term “prisoner of war” 
means any regular appointed, enrolied, en- 
listed, or inducted member of the military 
or naval forces of the United States who was 
held as a prisoner of war for any period of 
time subsequent to December 7, 1941, by 
any government of any nation with which 
the United States has been at war subsequent 
to such date. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to re- 
ceive, adjudicate according to law, and pro- 
vide for the payment of any claim filed by 
any prisoner of war for compensation for the 
violation by the enemy government by which 
he was held as a prisoner of war, or its agents, 
of its obligation to furnish him the quantity 
or quality of food to which he was entitled 
as a prisoner of war under the terms of the 
Geneva Convention of July 27, 1929. The com- 
pensation allowed to any prisoner of war un- 
der the provisions of this subsection shall 
be at the rate of $1 for each day he was 
held as a prisoner of war on which the 
enemy government or its agents failed to 
furnish him such quantity or quality of food. 
Any claim allowed under the provisions of 
this subsection shall be certified to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for payment out of the 
War Claims Fund established by section 13 of 
this Act. 

(c) Claims pursuant to subsection (b) 
shall be paid to the person entitled thereto, 
and shall in case of death of the persons who 
are entitled to be payable only to or for the 
benefit of the following persons: 
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(1) Widow or husband if there is no child 
or children of the deceased; 

(2) Widow or husband and child or chil- 
dren of the deceased, one-half to the widow 
or husband and the other half to the child 
or children of the deceased in equal shares; 

(3) Child or children of the deceased (in 
equal shares) if there is no widow or hus- 
band; and 

(4) Parents (in equal shares) if there is no 
widow, husband, or child. 

(d) (1) As used in this subsection the term 
“prisoner of war” means any regularly ap- 
pointed, enrolled, enlisted, or inducted mem- 
ber of the military or naval forces of the 
United States who was held a prisoner of war 
for any period of time subsequent to Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, by any government of any nation 
with which the United States has been at war 
subsequent to such date. 

(2) The Commission is authorized to re- 
ceive, adjudicate according to law, and to 
provide for the payment of any claim filed by 
any prisoner of war for compensation— 

(A) for the violations by the enemy gov- 
ernment by which he was held as a prisoner 
of war, or its agents, of such government's 
obligations under title III, section III, of the 
Geneva Convention of July 27, 1929, relating 
to labor of prisoners of war; or 

(B) for inhumane treatment by the enemy 
government by which he was held, or its 
agents. The term “inhumane treatment” as 
used herein shall include, but not be limited 
to, violation by such enemy government, or 
its agents, of one or more of the provisions 
of articles 2, 3, 7, 10, 12, 13, 21, 22, 54, 56, or 
ot of the Geneva Convention of July 27, 
1929. 

(3) Compensation shall be allowed to any 
prisoner of war under this subsection at the 
rate of $1.50 per day for each day he was 
held as a prisoner of war on which he alleges 
and proves in a manner acceptable to the 
Commission— 

(A) the violation by such enemy govern- 
ment or its agent of the provisions of title 
IH, section II, of the Geneva Convention of 
July 27, 1929; or 

(B) any inhumane treatment as defined 

herein. 
Any claim allowed under the provisions of 
this subsection shall be certified to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for payment out of 
the War Claims Fund established by section 
13 of this Act. In no event shall the com- 
pensation allowed to any prisoner of war un- 
der this subsection exceed the sum of $1.50 
with respect to any one day. 

(4) Claims pursuant to subsection (d) (2) 
Shall be paid to the person entitled thereto, 
or to his legal or natural guardian if he has 
one, and shall, in case of death of the per- 
sons who are entitled be payable only to or 
for the benefit of the following persons: 

(A) widow or husband if there is no child 
or children of the deceased; 

(B) widow or husband and child or chil- 
dren of the deceased, one-half to the widow 
or husband and the other half to the child 
or children of the deceased in equal shares; 

(C) child or children of the deceased (in 
equal shares) if there is no widow or hus- 
band; and 

(D) parents in (equal shares) if there is 
no widow, husband, or child. 

(e) (1) As used in this subsection the 
term “prisoner of war” means any regularly 
appointed, enrolled, enlisted, or inducted 
member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who was held as a prisoner of war 
for any period of time subsequent to June 
25, 1950, by any hostile force with which 
the Armed Forces of the United States were 
actually engaged in armed conflict subse- 
quent to such date and prior to the date of 
enactment of this subsection, [except any 
such member] or any person (military or 
civilian) assigned to duty in the U.S.S. 
Pueblo who was captured by the military 
forces of North Korea on January 23, 1968, 
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and thereafter held prisoner by the Govern- 
ment of North Korea for any period of time 
ending on or before December 23, 1968, ex- 
cept any person who, at any time, volun- 
tarily, knowingly, and without duress, gave 
aid to or collaborated with or in any manner 
served any such hostile force. 

(2) The Commission is authorized to re- 
ceive and to determine, according to law, the 
amount and validity, and provide for the 
payment of any claim filed by any prisoner 
of war for compensation for the failure of 
the hostile force by which he was held as a 
prisoner of war, or its agents, to furnish him 
the quantity or quality of food prescribed 
for prisoners of war under the terms of the 
Geneva Convention of July 27, 1929. The 
compensation allowed to any prisoner of war 
under the provisions of this paragraph shall 
be at the rate of $1 for each day on which 
he was held as a prisoner of war and on 
which such hostile force, or its agents, failed 
to furnish him such quantity or quality of 
food. 

(3) The Commission is authorized to re- 
ceive and to determine, according to law, the 
amount and validity and provide for the 
Payment of any claim filed by any prisoner 
of war for compensation— 

(A) for the failure of the hostile force by 
which he was held as a prisoner of war, or its 
agents, to meet the conditions and require- 
ments prescribed under title III, section III, 
of the Geneva Convention of July 27, 1929, 
relating to labor of prisoners of war; or 

(B) for inhumane treatment by the hos- 

tile force by which he was held, or its agents. 
The term “inhumane treatment” as used 
herein shall include, but not be limited to, 
failure of such hostile force, or its agents, to 
meet the conditions and requirements of one 
or more of the provisions of articles 2, 3, 7, 
10, 12, 13, 21, 22, 54, 56, or 57 of the Geneva 
Convention of July 27, 1929. 
Compensation shall be allowed to any pris- 
oner of war under this paragraph at the rate 
of $1.50 per day for each day on which he was 
held as a prisoner of war and with respect to 
which he alleges and proves in a manner 
acceptable to the Commission the failure to 
meet the conditions and requirements de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) or the inhu- 
mane treatment described in subparagraph 
(B). In no event shall the compensation 
allowed to any prisoner of war under this 
paragraph exceed the sum of $1.50 with re- 
spect to any one day. 

(4) Any claim allowed by the Commission 
under this subsection shall be certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for payment out of 
funds appropriated pursuant to this subsec- 
tion and shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the person entitled thereto, and 
shall, in case of death or determination of 
death of the persons who are entitled, be 
paid only to or for the benefit of the persons 
specified, and in the order established, by 
paragraph (4) of subsection (d) of this 
section, 


(5) Each claim filed under this subsection 
must be filed not later than one year from 
whichever of the following dates last occurs: 

(A) The date of enactment of this sub- 
section; 

(B) The date the prisoner of war by whom 
the claim is filed returned to the jurisdiction 
of the Armed Forces of the United States; or 

(C) The date upon which the Department 
of Defense makes a determination that the 
prisoner of war has actually died or is pre- 
sumed to be dead, in the case of any prisoner 
of war who has not returned to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

(D) In the case of any person assigned to 
duty in the U.S.S. Pueblo referred to in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, one year after 
the date of enactment of this subparagraph. 
The Commission shall complete its determi- 
nations with respect to each claim filed 
under this subsection at the earliest practi- 
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cable date, but in no event later than one 
year after the date on which such claim was 
filed. 

(6) Any claim allowed under the provi- 
sions of this subsection shall be paid from 
funds appropriated pursuant to paragraph 
(7) of this subsection. 

(7) (A) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be neces- 
Sary to carry out the purposes of this sub- 
section, including necessary administrative 
expenses. 

(B) The Commission shall determine, from 
time to time, the share of its administrative 
expenses attributable to the performance of 
its functions under this subsection and make 
the appropriate adjustments in its accounts, 
and determinations and adjustments made 
pursuant to this subparagraph shall be final 
and conclusive. 

(f) (1) As used in this subsection— 

(A) the term “Vietnam conflict” relates to 
the period beginning February 28, 1961, and 
ending on such date as shall thereafter be 
determined by Presidential proclamation or 
concurrent resolution of the Congress; and 

(B) the term “prisoner of war” means any 
regularly appointed, enrolled, enlisted, or in- 
ducted member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States who was held as a prisoner 
of war for any period of time during the 
Vietnam conflict by any force hostile to the 
United States, except any such member who, 
at any time, voluntarily, knowingly, and 
without duress, gave aid to or collaborated 
with, or in any manner served, such hostile 
force, 

(2) The Commission is authorized to re- 
ceive and to determine, according to law, 
the amount and validity, and provide jor the 
payment of any claim filed by any prisoner 
of war for compensation for the failure of 
the hostile force by which he was held as 
a prisoner of war, or its agents, to furnish 
him the quantity or quality of food pre- 
scribed for prisoners of war under the terms 
of the Geneva Convention of August 12, 1949. 
The compensation allowed to any prisoner of 
war under the provisions of this paragraph 
shall be at the rate of $1 for each day on 
which he was held as a prisoner of war and 
on which such hostile force, or its agents, 
failed to furnish him such quantity or qual- 
ity of food. 

(3) The Commission is authorized to re- 
ceive and to determine, according to law, the 
amount and validity and provide for the 
payment of any claim filed by any prisoner 
of war for compensation— 

(A) for the failure of the hostile force by 
which he was held as a prisoner of war, or 
its agents, to meet the conditions and re- 
quirements prescribed under chapter VIII, 
section III, of the Geneva Convention of 
August 12, 1949, relating to labor of prisoners 
of war; or 

(B) for inhumane treatment by the hos- 

tile force by which he was held, or its agents. 
The term “inhumane treatment” as used in 
this subparagraph shall include, but not be 
limited to, failure of such hostile force, or 
its agents, to meet the conditions and re- 
quirements of one or more of the provisions 
of article 3, 12, 13, 14, 17, 19, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
27, 29, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 84, 85, 86, 87, 
88, 89, 90, 97, or 98 of the Geneva Conven- 
tion of August 12, 1949. 
Compensation shall be allowed to any pris- 
oner of war under this paragraph at the rate 
of $1.50 per day for each day on which he 
was held as a prisoner of war and with re- 
spect to which he alleges and proves in a 
manner acceptable to the Commission the 
failure to meet the conditions and recuire- 
ments described in subparagraph (A) of this 
paragraph or the inhumane treatment de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B) of this para- 
graph. In no event shall the compensation 
allowed to any prisoner of war under this 
paragraph exceed the sum of $1.50 with 
respect to any one day. 
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(4) Any claim allowed by the Commission 
under this subsection shall be certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
out of funds appropriated pursuant to this 
subsection and shall be paid by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the person entitled there- 
to, and shall, in the case of death or deter- 
mination of death of the persons who are 
entitled, be paid only to or for the benefit of 
the persons specified, and in the order estab- 
lished, by subsection (d) (4) of this section. 

(5) Each claim filed under this subsection 
must be filed not later than three years from 
whichever of the following dates last occurs: 
(A) the date of enactment of this subsee- 
tion; 

(B) the date the prisoner of war by whom 
the claim is filed returned to the jurisdiction 
of the Armed Forces of the United States: or 

(C) the date upon which the Department 

Of Defense makes a determination that the 
prisoner of war has actually died or is pre- 
sumed to be dead, in the case of any pris- 
oner of war who has not returned to the 
jurisdiction of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 
The Commission shall complete its deter- 
minations with respect to each claim filed 
under this subsection at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but in no event later than one 
year after the date on which such claim was 
filed, 

(6) Any claim allowed under the provi- 
sions of this subsection shall be paid from 
junds appropriated pursuant to paragraph 
(7) of this subsection. 

(7) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this subsection, 
including necessary administrative expenses. 

C(f)3(g) Where any person entitled to 
payment under this section is under any 
legal disability, payment may be made in 
accordance with the provisions of subsection 
(e) of section 5. 


Mr, BAYH. Mr. President, I should 
like to reemphasize my main purpose for 
rising, and that is to make clear that, 
regardless of our position on the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas or, indeed, our positions on the 
direction in which the war has headed 
since the expansion into Cambodia, it 
would be folly for those in North Viet- 
nam or in Moscow or any place else to 
misinterpret this expression in the 
traditional and best manner of free 
speech in this country as anything less 
than an expression of determination on 
our part to take whatever steps neces- 
sary to obtain the release of these pris- 
oners. That is why I have spoken this 
afternoon. I am hopeful that many other 
Members of this body will express a 
Similar concern about the future safety 
and well-being of those young men who 
have given so much for our country in 
North Vietnam. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
came to the Chamber to join in this dis- 
cussion of the pending amendment and 
the prisoner of war situation facing our 
country because of the deep concern all 
of us have over this unhappy matter. I 
am certain that virtually every Sena- 
tor—if not all Senators—has constitu- 
ents who are prisoners of war. I am cer- 
tain that among our constituents are 
wives, mothers, children, or other loved 
ones who are deeply concerned over the 
fate of American prisoners of war in 
Southeast Asia. 

So much has been so eloquently said 
by the Senator from Idaho and the 
Senator from Indiana that there is little 
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that one can add, except to say that all 
of us here, of course, share this concern. 
All of us are appalled at the incredibly 
awful treatment accorded prisoners of 
war by our enemy, most of all by their 
use of those prisoners for political pur- 
poses, and the heartless withholding of 
the names of those held, so that loved 
ones here are left in doubt as to whether 
people missing in action are alive or 
dead. 

I support the efforts of this adminis- 
tration to deal with this problem in ap- 
propriate ways. I do not think that the 
pending amendment is an appropriate 
way. It collides not only with the spirit 
and intent of the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment but also, in effect, with the policy 
of the President, which the Cooper- 
Church amendment is designed to sup- 
port and to share responsibility with, be- 
cause the President has stated that he 
will not have American troops go more 
than 20 miles into Cambodia, that he 
will have them out by July 1. The im- 
plication of this amendment is that he 
should be free to go anywhere at any 
time in Cambodia as long as prisoners of 
war are there or elsewhere in Southeast 
Asia. 

It is rather plain that the way to get 
American prisoners of war home is to 
first get our troops out of Southeast 
Asia. The developments will then make 
it quite possible to get all our prisoners 
home, also. The Cooper-Church amend- 
ment—and other moves afoot on Capi- 
tol Hill—are designed to bring that war 
to an end in a way consistent with the 
safety and systematic removal of Ameri- 
can troops from Southeast Asia; and I 
believe that will be followed by the safe 
and systematic return to America of 
prisoners of war. 

Therefore, I join with those who op- 
pose the pending amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. I have listened with inter- 
est to the Senator from California, the 
Senator from Idaho, and the Senator 
from Indiana, and I understand their 
concern—everyone's concern—for Amer- 
ican prisoners of war and Americans 
missing in action. I applaud the state- 
ments by the Senator from Indiana, the 
Senator from California, the Senator 
from Idaho, and others who may speak 
this afternoon about prisoners of war or 
those missing in action. But I would sug- 
gest to my friend from California that I 
fail to see how we have any leverage if we 
wait until troops are withdrawn and then 
go to the enemy and say, “Please release 
our prisoners.” If we have any leverage 
it is because we have some impact in 
that area and some strength. My amend- 
ment would give the President the right 
to rescue prisoners. 

Would the Senator from California 
agree if the President had an oppor- 
tunity to rescue prisoners he should take 
advantage of such an opportunity? 

Mr. CRANSTON. We have been ap- 
plying a great deal of leverage for a long 
time in Southeast Asia without achiev- 
ing the results we are entitled to exvect 
to achieve by that leverage, particularly 
when that leverage involves the deaths 
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of Americans, the maiming of Ameri- 
cans, and the spending of billions of dol- 
lars in that fruitless effort. We will have 
more prisoners of war to be concerned 
about as long as the war continues. I 
believe that the surest way to end the 
increasing numbers of prisoners of war 
is to get those back who are there now, 
and to turn in the direction of getting 
out of Southeast Asia. 

Mr. DOLE. Does the Senator believe 
that the President, whoever he might 
be, has the right to rescue American 
prisoners, American newsmen, or any 
other American citizens, or should he be 
denied that right? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I believe the sound- 
est way to rescue those people from their 
very unhappy fate, those presently alive 
there, is to find a way to end the hostil- 
ities that presently divide us and make it 
possible, through a negotiated settle- 
ment, that we will include the release of 
our prisoners. 

Mr. DOLE. Well, I do not want to be- 
labor the point, but it appears that the 
Senator from California has not re- 
sponded to the question of whether the 
President, whoever he may be, has the 
right to rescue American prisoners or 
Americans missing in action, whether 
they be members of the Armed Forces, 
newsmen, or civilians. Does the Senator 
believe that is a right the President 
should have, or should we in Congress 
tie the President’s hands? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I believe that the 
President has that right but I do not be- 
lieve the way to achieve that right is to 
have open-ended, everlasting war, with 
the President permitted, without con- 
sultation with Congress, or proceeding 
without consultation with Congress, to 
send ground troops in all directions into 
any new land, without any invitation 
from those governments, and involving 
ourselves in invasion, unprecedented in 
American history, leading to more prison- 
ers of war, more dead, more wounded, 
with no end in sight. 

Mr. DOLE. Again I do not quarrel with 
the Senator from California. I under- 
stand his good intentions, but would say 
that if any measure would require the 
President, whoever he may be, to consult 
first with the Senate or Congress before 
he could take any action to rescue pris- 
oners of war, I would not want to be a 
prisoner while the matter was being de- 
bated in Congress, not knowing how long 
it would take—2 or 3 weeks, a month, or 
longer. I believe that when Americans 
are imperiled and are in immediate dan- 
ger, someone in this country should have 
the right to rescue them. 

Why should we shackle the President? 
We have never done so in the past. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, a false 
issue is being raised in this debate. 

No one is questioning the right of the 
President of the United States, acting 
as Commander in Chief, to come to the 
rescue of captured Americans if he feels 
that a quick, surprise rescue operation is 
feasible. 

We are all grown men. I cannot con- 
ceive of anyone standing here on the 
floor of the Senate and questioning the 
right of the President to order such a 
rescue mission if the opportunity pre- 
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sented itself; I cannot conceive of a 
serious challenge being raised to the 
President’s inherent authority, as Com- 
mander in Chief, under such circum- 
stances, 

One can attempt to distort the Cooper- 
Church amendment, to read into it some 
imaginary prohibition that is not there. 
But if the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kansas is affixed to the 
Cooper-Church amendment, it will have 
only one effect, and that will be to render 
meaningless the attempt on the part of 
the Senate to set the outer limits of 
American involvement in Cambodia. 

What is the logic of the argument of- 
fered by the Senator from Kansas? 

He argues that, as long as a prisoner 
of war is held in Cambodia, we should 
legislate what, in effect, is congressional 
consent to leaving an American Army in 
that country indefinitely. 

The logic is that by applying relentless 
and unceasing military pressure, we 
somehow serve the interests of those 
Americans captured by the enemy and 
held in Cambodia. 

If there is any sense to that proposi- 
tion, then it is as sensible to apply it to 
North Vietnam or Laos as to Cambodia. 

There are only a handful of American 
prisoners—if any at all—in Cambodia. 
But there are many hundreds of Ameri- 
can prisoners in North Vietnam. 

If the Senator is really serious about 
his amendment, if he actually believes 
that a continued American military pres- 
ence helps our prisoners of war, then 
why does he not expand the amendment 
to include Laos and North Vietnam? 

Mr. DOLE. Would the Senator from 
Idaho support it, if I made that addition? 

Mr. CHURCH. I would not support it 
under any circumstances, because the 
whole proposition on which it rests is 
invalid. But anyone who believes the 
proposition, could hardly contend that 
the amendment should be restricted to 
Cambodia, if its purpose is really to serve 
the cause of American prisoners of war. 

If one were to accept the logic with 
which the amendment is pressed, it 
would also follow that we should not 
withdraw another 150,000 American 
combat troops from South Vietnam, in 
the interest of helping American pris- 
oners of war in North Vietnam. 

Let the Senator from Kansas show me 
a logical distinction between the argu- 
ment he makes on behalf of his amend- 
ment as it applies to Cambodia, and the 
application of the same argument as it 
would apply to the bulk of American 
prisoners in North Vietnam. 

Yet, he does not come here to ask that 
we write into law some prohibition 
against the withdrawal of 150,000 Amer- 
ican troops from South Vietnam. 

What is really intended is to gouge out 
the substance and the core of the Cooper- 
Church amendment by playing on our 
deep concern over American prisoners 
of war. 

Let the Senator from Kansas show how 
a single American prisoner of war will 
be helped, whether imprisoned in Cam- 
bodia, Laos, or North Vietnam, with the 
passage of his amendment. 

It cannot be shown. 

The only effect of the amendment, if 
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the President were ever to take it seri- 
ously—and one would assume that he 
would not—would be to keep us indefi- 
nitely engaged in Cambodia, where the 
number of American dead would con- 
tinue to grow with each passing week, 
along with the number of Americans 
maimed and wounded, and where the list 
of American prisoners of war would also 
grow larger and larger. 

The longer we stay in Southeast Asia, 
the more Americans there will be who 
will be imprisoned and mistreated. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the real 
impact of the amendment would not be 
to help American prisoners of war in any 
way but, rather, if taken seriously by the 
President, to create a situation in which 
the numbers of Americans captured 
would increase with every passing day. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. I would like to emphasize 
what the Senator from Idaho has said, 
that we do not know of any specific 
numbers of prisoners who are presently 
captured in Cambodia, but we do know 
of large numbers who are missing in 
action and presumed captured elsewhere. 

And I would again like to re- 
turn to the ‘focal point, the fact that 
these men are being held contrary to 
the principles of the Geneva Convention 
that all civilized nations adhere to. Their 
names are not even published so that 
their loved ones will know whether they 
ar? alive and well. They are denied mail. 
They are denied proper physical and 
medical attention. 

If this were not so, why would they not 
let the International Red Cross have an 
opportunity to inspect these camps so 
that the whole world would know they 
are being treated properly? 

We are equally concerned, if not more 
concerned, with the barbarous manner 
in which they are treating prisoners of 
war. 

Mr. President, I think this is ade- 
quately described in an editorial pub- 
lished in the May 5, 1970, issue of Look 
magazine entitled “What about the 
POW’s?” 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed at this point in the 
RecorD so that those who may not have 
seen it prior to this time will have an 
opportunity to read it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


[From Look magazine, May 5, 1970] 
WHAT ABOUT THE POW’'s? 


The plight of American prisoners of war 
in Southeast Asia, as Diana O’Grady said on 
the preceding page, cannot be “a closed 
book.” More than 1,500 men are missing or 
presumed captured: some 800 in North Viet- 
nam, 500 in South Vietnam, and 200 in Laos. 
Their fate should concern every one of us, 
however we may feel—or differ—about U.S. 
intervention in Vietnam. 

North Vietnam has never extended the 
POW’s their rights under the Geneva Con- 
vention on Protection of Prisoners of War, 
which it signed in 1957. It has evaded this 
pledge through the fiction that the downed 
American pilots are criminals. Were this so— 
and we at LOOK do not believe it is—the 
men would still be entitled to humane 
treatment. 
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But the few returning POW’s have told of 
Americans isolated, beaten, and humiliated 
in North Vietnam, hung by their wrists in 
Laos, led about like animals or summarily 
shot in South Vietnam. Such reports gain 
credence from North Vietnam’s complete un- 
concern for its own prisoners held in the 
South and in Laos. 

Nor can there be any justification for 
tormenting the wives and children of Ameri- 
can prisoners. Why should a woman have to 
plead for the right to know if her husband 
is alive? Not until Diana O’Grady got tough 
did she get an answer. After months of de- 
spair, other wives have had to endure propa- 
ganda lectures. They have been told they 
will only get their husbands back if they 
demonstrate at home against the war. They 
have been promised information that has 
then been withheld or leaked only for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

In 1968 and 1969, LOOK editorials called 
the Vietnam war a tragic and costly mis- 
take—one that we should end as soon as 
possible. This does not diminish our concern 
for the Americans held captive. 

That is why we now ask North Vietnam 
to disclose the names of all the POW’s it 
holds and to urge the National Liberation 
Front and the Pathet Lao to do the same. 
We ask for assurance of proper detention 
facilities, food and medical care for the 
POW’s. We ask for unhampered correspond- 
ence with their families. We ask for the re- 
patriation of sick or wounded who might not 
survive captivity. In short, we ask that North 
Vietnam honor its legal obligations under 
the Geneva Convention. 

We ask that the International Red Cross 
or International Control Commission be per- 
mitted to inspect the prison camps in North 
Vietnam, as has been done in the South. 
Refusal can only mean that North Vietnam 
is ashamed of the way it treats American 
POW's. 

In addition, we have written the Hanol 
government requesting that a LOOK team 
be allowed into North Vietnam to report di- 
rectly on the condition of the POW’s. 

We now ask the American people, alone 
or in community groups, to express their 
concern for our men missing and captive in 
a letter to North Vietnam’s Premier, Pham 
Van Dong. Letters sent to: What About the 
POW’s?, c/o LOOK, P.O. Box 1, Des Moines, 
Iowa 50301 will be forwarded to Hanoi. 

The welfare of these unfortunate men and 
the feelings of their families are matters of 
simple humanity—not politics. 

North Vietnam has said in the Paris peace 
talks that discussion on the POW’s cannot 
begin until the other issues of the war are 
resolved. This completely misreads the mood 
of the American people. Yes, we want peace 
in Vietnam, as much as anyone and as 
quickly as possible, but first we want assur- 
ance about the well-being of all our service- 
men in captivity. The sooner Hanoi under- 
stands this, the easier it will be to end the 
war. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I en- 
dorse the statement of the Senator from 
Idaho in his colloquy this afternoon with 
the Senator from Indiana. 

I think that North Vietnam un- 
doubtedly does misread the intention of 
those of us who oppose this war in Viet- 
nam and the incursion into Cambodia. 

I am afraid that perhaps the Senator 
from Kansas might misread our intent 
also, although I do not believe that he 
does. 

Certainly none of us would wish to 
prohibit the President of the United 
States from taking whatever steps he 
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feels are necessary to negotiate and se- 
cure the humane treatment and the re- 
turn of those American soldiers who are 
being held by the enemy. 

I agree with the Senator from Idaho 
that this amendment may actually in- 
hibit the negotiations that would bring 
about a release of these prisoners. I think 
that although none of us likes it, un- 
doubtedly our invasion of Cambodia has 
increased the danger to those men being 
held prisoner in Vietnam as well as to 
those being taken prisoner now in Cam- 
bodia. 

While certainly the North Vietnamese 
have defied all rules for handling pris- 
oners of war and have refused to admit 
that our men are entitled to proper 
treatment, they have not conducted the 
public trials which they threatened to 
carry out in the early days of this war. 

I believe that the proper and most 
efficient way to secure the release of 
these men is through the Paris peace 
negotiations. If the President would ap- 
point a man of proper status to repre- 
sent the United States in those talks, 
there would be a greater hope that we 
could obtain their release. 

I certainly subscribe to the statement 
of the Senator from Idaho and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana that those of us who 
oppose this war would hope that those 
in Peking, Moscow, or Hanoi would not 
misread our intentions. We desire to 
secure proper and humane treatment, 
exchange of those who are seriously 
wounded and ill, and negotiations for a 
general exchange of all prisoners of war. 

I want to lend my voice, for whatever 
it is worth at this particular time, to the 
viewpoint expressed that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas would 
inhibit those negotiations rather than 
increase the prospects for such negotia- 
tions. 

Mr. McGOVERN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
came to the floor originally to speak in 
support of the concern expressed by the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Baym) and 
also to say a word in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DOLE). 

I think the difficulty with that amend- 
ment is that it leaves the impression 
that the keystone of the policy in Cam- 
bodia is the welfare of the American 
prisoners of war, which is of course not 
the reason that we entered Cambodia. 
Our staying there only prolongs the re- 
lease of any prisoners of war who might 
be held by the enemy forces. 

I think that what we have to keep in 
mind, whether we are talking about the 
prisoners of war in North Vietnam, where 
the main force of American prisoners 
are being held, or the prisoners who 
might have been taken in Cambodia, is 
that in all probability no matter how 
many speeches we make on the Senate 
floor or how many resolutions of con- 
cern we author, those prisoners will 
doubtless be held until hostilities cease. 

The purpose of the basic amendment 
offered by the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CuHuRCcH) and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper), as well as the so- 
called amendment to end the war offered 
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by me and other Senators, is to bring the 
hostilities to an end, but to do it with 
an eye on the safety of our troops in 
Southeast Asia, and also to make what 
efforts we can to bring about a release of 
our prisoners of war. 

If I were an American GI sitting in a 
prisoner of war camp, either in North 
Vietnam or in Cambodia, or if I were an 
American fighting man involved in this 
war, I think I would be praying every 
night that this amendment to make sure 
that our forces sre taken out of Cam- 
bodia, as indicated by the President, and 
the additional amendment to bring the 
war in Vietnam to an early end, would 
pass. 

I see no other way in which Congress 
can really be effective in serving those 
prisoners and effecting their release at 
an early date. 

I want to add one final word. We need 
to keep in mind that if there is any one 
reason why the war continues in South- 
east Asia, it is because of the opposition 
of the enemy forces to the government 
in Saigon and our insistence that we are 
going to sustain that government and 
maintain whatever forces are necessary 
to sustain it. 

That really is the keystone of our pol- 
icy, rather than the matter of prisoner 
exchange. 

I suggest that as long as that policy is 
carried out, the war will continue. 

We need to keep in mind at a time 
when we are shedding American blood 
to save the regime in Saigon that the 
record of that regime on the treatment 
of prisoners has not been entirely pure. 

The military reports of the torture of 
prisoners on the part of our forces, on 
the part of the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment, are not reassuring to me, con- 
sidering our sacrifice in blood and treas- 
ure to safeguard and sustain that regime 
in Vietnam. 

I think we would be in a stronger 
moral position to protest the objection- 
able treatment of our own prisoners of 
war on the part of North Vietnam and 
the North Vietnamese if the record of 
our own ally, South Vietnam, were some- 
what better. 

I conclude simply with another appeal 
for us to recognize that the only way to 
make sure that our prisoners are released 
and our fighting men saved is to bring 
this war to an orderly end. 

And that, I know, is what the Senator 
from Idaho is trying to accomplish. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I concur 
with what the Senator has said. If this 
war were comparable to the kind of wars 
we have fought in the past, if our pur- 
pose were to conquer North Vietnam and 
impose unconditional surrender upon the 
enemy, it would then be possible to make, 
at least, a rational case for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kan- 
sas. 

This is not, however, that kind of war. 
Nor was it ever intended to be, either on 
the part of the present occupant of the 
White House or any of his predecessors. 
No President, at any time, has indicated 
that our purpose in this war was to in- 
vade, conquer, or force the government 
in Hanoi to an unconditional surrender. 

President Nixon has repeatedly ex- 
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piained to the American people that our 
participation in Vietnam is for a limited 
purpose. He has emphasized that our 
purpose is only to help the government 
in Saigon put down the insurrection 
against it. 

Under these circumstances, it makes 
no sense to argue that by applying mili- 
tary pressure we can somehow come to 
the rescue of American prisoners of war. 
How can we possibly reach them if our 
military objective does not involve the 
occupation or conquest of the enemy’s 
territory? There is no way, by military 
means, to serve or save American 
POW’s in a limited war of this kind. 

Moreover, as the Senator from South 
Dakota wisely pointed out, this is a war 
of deep hatreds; it entails the kind of 
bloodletting which occurs only in civil 
war situation, where brother turns 
against brother, where families split 
apart. Only once in our history have we 
suffered such a bloodletting in this 
country, and that occurred in the great 
War Between the States from 1861 to 
1865, our Civil War. 

But even if, under some unforeseen cir- 
cumstance, the President were to cast 
aside all the limits we have imposed on 
this war, and suddenly were to declare 
that the United States had decided to 
conquer North Vietnam, even then I 
doubt that our prisoners of war would 
be well served by the more forcible appli- 
cation of our military might. For I am 
sure that, given the character of this 
war, by the time we finally reached the 
camps where our men are being held 
captive, we would never find them left 
alive. 

No, Mr. President. There is only one 
way to serve the American prisoners of 
war. That is the way suggested by the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota: To begin to set the outer limits of 
our involvement in this widening war by 
the adoption of the Cooper-Church 
amendment, and then to proceed to ex- 
tricate the United States from its in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia through the 
adoption of the end-the-war amend- 
ment which the Senator from South 
Dakota, the Senator from Idaho, and 
others are urging. This would set into 
effect a train of events that would lead 
to the release of American prisoners of 
war and their safe return home. 

Those of us who have opposed this war 
through the years have felt every bit as 
much compassion for American prisoners 
of war as those Members of the Senate 
who have constantly favored the war. 

Mr. President, I went back over the 
Recorp to a time long before the Sena- 
tor from Kansas was a Member of this 
body, back to July 15, 1966, when opinion 
in support of the war was nearly mono- 
lithic in the United States, when only 
a few of us in the Senate had spoken out 
against it. At that time, a very serious 
threat was posed to American prisoners, 
mostly airmen, who had been shot down 
while bombing North Vietnam. The 
threat took on a particularly ominous 
character, because the Hanoi govern- 
ment had announced it would treat the 
prisoners as common criminals. The 
North Vietnamese intended to proceed 
to their trial and public execution. 
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It was suggested to me, at that time, 
that I might, with the assistance of 
others in the Senate who had spoken out 
against the war, be of help to those 
American airmen. 

Spokesmen for the previous adminis- 
tration, charged with the conduct of the 
war, admitted to me that their own ap- 
peals had fallen on deaf ears in Hanoi. 
They said, however, that if those Mem- 
bers of the Senate who had opposed the 
war would speak up, it might prove possi- 
ble to save the American airmen who 
were faced with trial and execution. 

On July 15, 1966, joined by 18 other 
Members of the Senate, I entered in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement en- 
titled “A Plea for Sanity.” That state- 
ment was translated into Vietnamese 
and brought to the attention of the 
Hanoi government. It read as follows: 

A PLEA FoR SANITY 

We, the undersigned, have previously pro- 
tested the relentless escalation of the war 
in Vietnam. We have deplored those deci- 
sions, taken on both sides, which have 
steadily extended the dimensions of the war 
and intensified its fury. 

The struggle in Vietnam now approaches 
a peril point of no return. Violence begets 
more violence; the fever of reprisal rises, 
feeding upon itself; reason is in danger of 
falling prisoner to blind passion. Then the 
war becomes a raging inferno, burning away 
the last barriers of restraint. 

We apprehend that the execution of Amer- 
ican prisoners, as threatened by the govern- 
ment of North Vietnam, would provoke the 
gravest reprisals, and further blacken the 
hopes for peace. 

In the past, we have worked for an honor- 
able settlement of this tragic war. We have 
publicly criticized the mounting involvement 
of our own country, and have sought to keep 
open the path of moderation that could 
lead to a negotiated peace. 

So, before the last remnants of reason are 
irrevocably abandoned, we call upon the 
Hanoi government to refrain from any act of 
vengeance against the American airmen. 
They are prisoners of war, fully entitled to 
the protection extended to men in uniform 
when captured in the performance of their 
duty. Their execution would drastically re- 
duce the influence of all those in the United 
States who have tried to curtail the fighting. 
It would incite a public demand for retalia- 
tion swift and sure, inflicting new levels of 
suffering and sorrow, and fixing more firmly 
still the seal of an implacable war. 


Mr. President, that statement was 
signed by the following Senators, in addi- 
tion to myself: GEORGE McGovern, GAY- 
LORD NELSON, E. L. BARTLETT, LEE MET- 
CALF, EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, MAURINE B. 
NEUBERGER, J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, QUEN- 
TIN N. BURDICK, FRANK E. Moss, ERNEST 
GRUENING, STEPHEN M. YOUNG, VANCE 
HARTKE, WAYNE Morse, WILLIAM PROX- 
MIRE, ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, JOSEPH CLARK, 
Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., EDMUND S. 
MUSKIE. 

Following the printing of the state- 
ment in the Recorp, there occurred a 
fioor colloquy in which other Senators, 
who were not themselves signatories to 
the statement but nonetheless supported 
it in spirit, joined in a common expres- 
sion of concern for these prisoners of 
war. They, too, entered statements of 
their own. 

One such Senator is now our esteemed 
whip, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY), one was the Senator 
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from Ohio (Mr. Younc). One was the 
distinguished majority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD). 
And still another was the late Robert 
Kennedy, of New York. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement appearing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Friday, July 
15, 1966, together with the colloquy to 
which I have referred, may appear at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN PRISONERS IN HaNoIi—A PLEA FOR 
SANITY 


Mr. CHurcH. Mr. President, I have been 
gravely disturbed at persistent reports that 
the government in Hanoi has threatened to 
execute, as common criminals, American 
airmen who are now prisoners of war. 

Accordingly, I have prepared a statement, 
“A Plea for Sanity,” in which I am joined by 
18 other Members of the Senate. 

This declaration has been just released to 
the press, and I shall, at this time, read it 
into the RECORD. 


“A PLEA FOR SANITY 


“We, the undersigned, have previously pro- 
tested the relentless escalation of the war 
in Vietnam. We have deplored those decisions, 
taken on both sides, which have steadily ex- 
tended the dimensions of the war and inten- 
sified its fury. 

“The struggle in Vietnam now approaches 
a peril point of no return. Violence begets 
more violence; the fever of reprisal rises, 
feeding upon itself; reason is in danger of 
falling prisoner to blind passion. Then the 
war becomes a raging inferno, burning away 
the last barriers of restraint. 

“We apprehend that the execution of 
American prisoners, as threatened by the 
government of North Vietnam, would pro- 
voke the gravest reprisals, and further 
blacken the hope for peace. 

“In the past, we have worked for an honor- 
able settlement of this tragic war. We have 
publicly criticized the mounting involve- 
ment of our own country, and have sought to 
keep open the path of moderation that could 
lead to a negotiated peace. 

“So, before the last remnants of reason are 
irrevocably abandoned, we call upon the 
Hanoi government to refrain from any act of 
vengeance against the American airmen. 
They are prisoners of war, fully entitled to 
the protection extended to men in uniform 
when captured in the performance of their 
duty. Their execution would drastically re- 
duce the influence of all those in the United 
States who have tried to curtail the fighting. 
It would incite a public demand for retalia- 
tion swift and sure, inflicting new levels of 
suffering and sorrow, and fixing more firmly 
still the seal of an implacable war. 

“FranK CHURCH, GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
GAYLORD NELSON, E. L. BARTLETT, LEE 
METCALF, EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, 
MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, QUENTIN N. BURDICK, 
FRANK E. Moss, ERNEST GRUENING, 
STEPHEN M. YOUNG, VANCE HARTKE, 
WAYNE MoRsE, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, JOSEPH B. CLARK, 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., EDMUND 
S. MusKIE, U.S. Senators.” 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, CHURCH. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. of Massachusetts. As the 
Senator is probably aware, yesterday morn- 
ing the Subcommittee on Refugees and Es- 
capees, which is conducting a series of hear- 
ings on the various refugee programs, heard 
testimony by the Secretary of State. 

In the course of that hearing I asked the 
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Secretary of State directly what the attitude 
of the U.S. Government would be if these 
trials scheduled for the end of next week 
took place. The Secretary made an extremely 
forthright, strong, and vigorous policy state- 
ment. He indicated, first of all, that if these 
trials took place, that we, as a nation, would 
look upon such behavior by the North Viet- 
namese with the greatest degree of horror 
and revulsion. The Secretary stated that 
every effort was being made by the United 
States, by third countries, as well as by prom- 
inent individuals, to bring our very strong 
position on this matter to the attention of 
those in responsible positions in the Hanoi 
government. I was very much heartened by 
the Secretary’s statement. I am sure that 
he is aware that we are all relying upon the 
administration's activities on this problem 
and hopeful that they will spare no effort 
to assist the prisoners. 

Mr. President, the war in Vietnam is per- 
haps one of the most impersonal of conflicts 
undertaken by nations. I have had serious 
questions in the past concerning our activi- 
ties in Vietnam and its effects upon the 
civilian population. On the other hand I 
have been appalled by the incidents of terror 
and assassination that the Vietcong have 
used to achieve their ends in this struggle. 
The possibility that prisoners of war will 
now be used to satisfy the frustrations of the 
north or in a vain attempt to affect our fu- 
ture military decisions is only a further re- 
flection of the absence of considerations for 
the innocent and those now removed from 
this conflict. But this prospect of violence 
against helpless men, in violation of all 
traditional international agreements, is up- 
permost in the minds of all Amerians today, 
regardless of their views of the overall con- 
flict. I know of two American fighting men 
from my own State, Comdr. James Mulligan 
and Lt. Edward Brudno who, having faced 
and met their military obligations now find 
themselves the victims of retaliation in the 
larger political and ideological struggle of 
our day. 

So I wish to join the Senator from Idaho 
|Mr. CHURCH] in his very strong declaration 
and statement of concern for the welfare and 
the well-being of the American servicemen 
who are being held as prisoners. 

During the testimony by the Secretary 
of State we asked him about the South Viet- 
namese Government's observing the Geneva 
agreements on prisoners of war. He indicated 
that the names of prisoners in the hands of 
the South Vietnamese are now being turned 
over to the International Red Cross, that the 
Red Cross has access to all prisoners, and that 
the South Vietmamese Government is now 
in full cooperation with the International 
Red Cross. 

I recall that on two occasions when I was 
in Geneva talking with the International 
Red Cross, they were, as of December of last 
year, expressing criticism of the South Viet- 
namese Government for their reluctance in 
turning over the names of the Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese prisoners that the South 
Vietnamese had taken. These lists were not 
available and the Red Cross indicated to me 
and the other members of the delegation who 
were at Geneva at that time their strong 
feeling that the United States should utilize 
its good offices with the South Vietnamese to 
have the South Vietnamese observe to the 
fullest extent the Geneva Convention. 

The Secretary indicated on yesterday that 
he was firmly convinced that we are now ob- 
serving these conventions in the fullest. This 
development, though late in coming is a 
source of satisfaction to those of us who 
have been concerned with prisoner 
indignities. 

I also feel that the people of the free world 
have recognized the very strong effort re- 
cently made by the United States in at- 
tempting to insure that all in the south were 
respecting these Geneva agreements, On this 
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basis, we have every right to expect the north 
to act in accordance with the norms of civil- 
ized men. So little of human dignity sur- 
vives war that we are justified in abhoring 
such regressive actions as contemplated by 
the north and to remind them that the be- 
ginnings of peace are found in civilized be- 
havior toward their fellow man. I therefore 
want to say to the Senator from Idaho that 
he has performed a very useful service today, 
one for which he deserves great commenda- 
tion. 

Mr. CuurcH. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

Mr. Younc of Ohio. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. Younc of Ohio. Mr. President, this 
afternoon, in this Chamber, let me attest to 
my admiration for the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Cxurcu] for the real pub- 
lic service he has rendered in presenting his 
statement today before the country and the 
world. 

Earlier today, I was glad to be associated 
with him when he and I talked over the 
statement he was going to make. 

Surely, the heads of state of the nations 
of the world, including those in Hanoi, Red 
China, and all other Asiatic countries, 
whether they be somewhat neutral in this 
matter or extremely hostile toward the 
United States because of its involvement in 
Vietnam, must know—and they should 
know—that all Americans regard the lives 
of their airmen who are now prisoners of war 
as precious lives. All Americans hold to the 
view that these airmen are prisoners of war. 
As fighting men in our Armed Forces, they 
were flying over the areas where they were 
shot down in North Vietnam pursuant to or- 
ders given them. They must, therefore, be 
treated as prisoners of war. 

If the horrible act which is being threat- 
ened by the Hanoi regime against our air- 
men is carried out, let the rulers of the world 
know that all Americans will be united, be- 
cause we regard those lives as so precious. 

Let me repeat, I was glad to join with 
other colleagues in the statement of the 
Senator from Idaho. We want the rulers of 
the world over—friendly or unfriendly—to 
know our views and our determination. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio, and fully share his sentiments. I ap- 
preciate the fact that he has joined in sign- 
ing the statement which I have just read 
into the Recorp this afterncon. 

Mr. Mansrtevp. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CuurcH. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I commend 
the Senator from Idaho for the initiative he 
has just shown, and the initiative the other 
Senators have shown in signing the plea for 
sanity. 

I would say that the sentiments expressed 
in the statement which has just been read 
would apply not only to the 18 signatories 
but aiso to the 100 Members of this body. 

The Senator from Idaho has once more per- 
formed a public service on the question of 
Vietnam. I would express the hope that this 
plea for sanity would be a plea for sanity on 
all sides. 

As Senators know, the Prime Minister of 
India, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, is just completing 
an Official state visit to the Soviet Union. 
She will be leaving shortly, but during the 
course of this meeting she has placed before 
Messrs. Kosygin and Brezhnev the possibility 
of a seven-point peace program which could 
possibly lead to the negotiation table. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I know that 
there are those who find fault with anyone 
who uses the word “peace,” or repeats the 
word “negotiations.” However, somehow, 
some way, some time, the situation in Viet- 
nam will be settled at the conference table 
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through negotiations. lt is just not going 
to peter out. I would hope that in view of 
the proposal made by the Prime Minister of 
India, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, and tied in with 
the fact that the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, Mr. Harold Wilson, will, 
next week, be visiting the Soviet Union, 
when Mr. Wilson and Messrs. Kosygin and 
Brezhnev meet, they will recognize their re- 
sponsibilities as cochairmen of the Geneva 
Conventions of 1954 and 1962, and that they 
will exercise their authority and assume 
their responsibilities, and on their own ini- 
tiative reconvene the Geneva Conference for 
the purpose of getting the situation in Viet- 
nam to the negotiation table. 

I think it is imperative. I know that so 
far as the President of the United States is 
concerned, no man is more eager to reach 
that table, to sit down with whoever may 
be there, and to arrive at a reasonable and 
an honorable settlement—a settlement 
which will give some degree of assurance 
to all of southeast Asia—not just Vietnam— 
a settlement which will be guaranteed by all 
the great powers, a settlement which will 
allow us to get out of Vietnam, not to with- 
draw hastily, and a settlement which will 
make it very apparent that we have no de- 
sire for bases such as Cam Ranh and others 
by means of which we could maintain a 
foothold for years and decades to come. 

Every word I have stated, I am sure, fits 
in with what the President has been trying 
to do over this past year or more to bring 
this matter to a conclusion. 

Accordingly, I hope that Mr. Wilson and 
Messrs. Brezhnev and Kosygin will take up 
the proposals laid down by Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, Prime Minister of India, and that 
out of this meeting in Moscow next week 
will come some small ray of hope which 
will bring this matter to a conclusion and 
bring back to the world—especially to the 
Far East, and most especially to southeast 


Asia—a degree of stability and peace which 
it has not had for more than two decades. 

So, again, I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho and his colleagues for 
taking this initiative and express the hope 
that his efforts, which have been persistent, 


and accomplished under difficulties—be- 
cause he has received his share of criti- 
cism—will continue, 

I am delighted that this statement has 
been made, and again extend my commenda- 
tion and thanks to him. 

Mr. CHurcH. I thank the able Senator 
very much, I would only mention that nearly 
all of the Senators who have joined in the 
signing of this plea previously joined in a 
letter to the President, last January, ex- 
pressing the hope that the suspension of 
the bombing, then in effect, would be con- 
tinued, and that the new round of bombing 
would not be renewed. 

Some Senators who joined in the signing 
of this plea were not parties to that letter, 
but are nonetheless identified as Senators 
who have resisted the acceleration of the 
war, who have sought to further the efforts 
for peace, and who have worked to keep 
open the path of moderation which might 
lead to negotiations. 

As to the threatened execution of these 
American prisoners of war, we hope to make 
it unmistakably clear that the consequences 
of such an atrocity will be very grave. By 
adding our voices in timely warning, we 
seek to contribute to the saving of these 
lives, and to prevent further escalation of 
the war in southeast Asia, with all the dire 
results that could follow. 

I yield now to the Senator from New York 
[ Mr, KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. First, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to commend the Senator for his 
efforts, and that of his fellow Senators. 

Mr. President, regardless of one’s opinion 
of the war, or of the bombings of North 
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Vietnam, there is no justification and no 
excuse for the personal reprisals now 
threatened by Hanoi against individual 
American pilots. These men, in the oldest 
tradition of war, were following the orders 
of superior officers to attack targets which 
to the best of their knowledge were military 
involving no loss or damage to civilian life. 
They were doing their duty for their coun- 
try—just as the soldiers of North Vietnam 
are acting according to their duty as defined 
by their leaders. 

I have dissented at many points from this 
war and its conduct. But I am at one with 
all Americans in regarding any reprisals 
against these young men and indirectly 
against their families, as an intolerable act— 
contrary to the laws of war, contrary to all 
past. practices in this war, a plunge into bar- 
barism which could serve the interest of no 
man and no nation. 

Moreover, such reprisals would do terrible 
damage to the possibilities of reasoned dis- 
cussions between our two countries—which 
is the only way to a peaceful solution of this 
conflict. Within our own countries, in inter- 
national bodies, and in the world at large, the 
new bitterness and meanness which such 
reprisals represent would inevitably stifle 
debate and discussion and, perhaps, place 
our countries on a course of even-greater 
escalation, a course from which there is no 
return. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the eloquent statement made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York and the 
general support he has given to the effort 
by this group of Senators for whom I have 
spoken. We hope the message will be very 
clear that the threatened execution of Amer- 
ican prisoners of war may well carry this 
cruel conflict beyond the point of no return. 

As one who has constantly sought to find 
an honorable settlement, who can speak with 
some measure of independence and objectiv- 
ity, as one who has frequently disagreed 
with our own Vietnamese policy, I hope 
this message will get through. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes; I am very pleased 
to yield. 

Mr. BAYH. I would like to salute my 
colleague from Idaho for the courageous 
position which he took. At that par- 
ticular moment, it was not the most 
popular thing to do. Neither was it, po- 
litically, the most advantageous thing 
to do. The record will show that the Sen- 
ator from Idaho and some others who 
were deeply concerned about the policy 
of our country at that time did in fact 
speak out about the callous attitude of 
the North Vietnamese in regard to the 
lives of our fliers, and that it had more 
to do than anything else with the fact 
that they were not executed as the North 
Vietnamese had threatened. I salute him 
for the tremendous contribution he 
made. 

I would hope that perhaps other Sen- 
ators might join in broadening this col- 
loquy and that this might persuade the 
North Vietnamese, once again, of the 
error of their ways concerning the ter- 
rible manner in which they are treating 
American prisoners of war. 

Mr. CHURCH. I fully share the senti- 
ment of the Senator. 

A few days after the statement to 
which I referred was released, the gov- 
ernment in Hanoi decided against the 
trials. It did not proceed either to try 
or execute the American airmen. I was 
told later by spokesmen for the State 
Department who were close to the situa- 
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tion that they thought our timely state- 
ment had proved very effectively in 
Hanoi. 

Now is another time for us to speak 
out, as the Senator from Indiana has 
done today, to let Hanoi know of our 
heartfelt concern for American prisoners 
of war, and the outrage we feel that 
these men have not received the kind 
of humane treatment to which they are 
entitled under the conventions that 
should govern the conduct of all civilized 
nations. 

Regarding the earlier statement, and 
in order to make the Recorp complete, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
dealing with that statement, which ap- 
peared in the Boston Sunday Globe on 
July 17, 1966, may appear at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PHONE RANG, WITH URGENT PLEA 
(By Martin F. Nolan) 

WASHINGTON.—The most dramatic, ironic 
hours in the administration’s latest overture 
to Hanoi began last week when the phone 
rang in the Bethesda home of Sen. Frank 
Church of Idaho. 

George Ball, the Undersecretary of State, 
was calling with an urgent plea. It was 
Thursday night, with the lives of American 
airmen hanging in the balance and what 
Church later called “a peril point of no re- 
turn” approaching the Viet Nam war. 

The North Vietnamese government re- 
ported ready to announce the trials and ex- 
pected executions of downed fliers. Ball's 
message was desperate, acknowledging that 
all appeals from the President and the State 
Department through normal diplomatic 
channels had failed to convince Hanoi that 
the executions would further escalate the 
war; the administration’s “credibility gap” 
had stretched across the Pacific. 

Since Hanoi had always believed that in- 
ternal political dissension in America had 
aided the cause, only a plea from Senate 
“doves” might save the airmen. 

For Church, a member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and one of the earliest 
advocates of de-escalating the war, Ball's 
telephone request represented supreme irony. 
Since late 1964, when he first criticized 
American policy in Viet Nam, the Idaho 
Democrat had been snubbed by the White 
House and ridiculed at the State Depart- 
ment. Now he was being asked to help rescue 
some of the administration’s most agonizing 
chestnuts from a perilous fire: 

Had the advice given by Church and other 
Senate critics been followed, the “very, very 
grave development”—as Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk called it—might not have been a 
threat today. Church and others had opposed 
bombing the north, claiming it would lead 
to unforeseen escalation and needless loss of 
life. 

But now, with the deadline in Hanoi ap- 
proaching, the situation was critical. Church 
agreed to make a statement and to ask other 
senatorial critics of the administration to 
join him. 

The 41-year-old senator called several sen- 
ators for advice and began writing his state- 
ment, A press conference was called for Fri- 
day afternoon at 2 p.m. for the widest pos- 
sible “exposure”. A special effort was made 
to get Communist country correspondents to 
attend; a reporter for Izvestia showed up. 

After calling several senators, including 
Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.), vacationing in Wyo- 
ming. Church was advised on the statement’s 
preparation. He was advised to keep it short 
and easily translatable into French for Ha- 
noi’s benefit. The word “atrocity” was crossed 
out to avoid any provocative inference. 
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Most of the five-paragraph statement was 
Church’s own, ringing with mountain-state 
Old Testament rhetoric: “Violence begets vio- 
lence; the fever of reprisal rises, feeding upon 
itself; ... then the war becomes a raging 
inferno, burning away the last barriers of 
restraint.” 

At 9 a.m. Friday, Church began to call as 
Many senators as he could. He had to do it 
himself, since the scope of the subject was 
beyond the area of staff aides. Few Republi- 
cans were reached in the four-hour period al- 
though Sens, George Aiken of Vermont and 
John Sherman Cooper of Kentucky were cer- 
tified “doves.” 

Church began with the most severe critics 
and worked down a list of 15 senators who 
had signed a request to President Johnson 
early this year asking a continued suspension 
of bombing North Viet Nam. He added three 
new recruits including Sen. J. William Ful- 
bright. 

The two Kennedy brothers and Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield were reached less than 
an hour before Church’s announcement. 
They later joined the appeal in spirit with 
separate statements, 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, also I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial pub- 
lished in the Lewiston, Idaho, Tribune on 
July 27, 1966, may appear here in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CHURCH’s ROLE IN THE PILOT TRIALS 


Idaho Sen. Frank Church played a key 
and perhaps decisive role in convincing 
North Viet Nam that American pilots should 
not be placed on trial as war criminals, ac- 
cording to a behind-the-scenes story in the 
Boston Sunday Globe. 

The story goes a long way to explain why 
Church suddenly came forward with a state- 
ment from himself and fellow Senate doves 
against a threat from Hanoi that few Ameri- 
cans knew existed. 

The Globe reports the Johnson adminis- 
tration had known about the threatened 
trials and probable executions and had been 
unable to dissuade Hanoi through normal 
channels. Assuming that the North Viet- 
mamese leaders place too much stress on 
American dissenters as verbal allies, the ad- 
ministration sought to demonstrate that 
pilot trials would be harmful to Hanoi’s cause. 

Undersecretary of State George W. Ball 
called Church and enlisted his help. The 
Globe says this is what happened: 

“The 41-year-old senator called several 
senators for advice and began writing his 
statement. A press conference was called for 
Friday afternoon . . . for the widest possible 
exposure. A special effort was made to get 
Communist country correspondents to at- 
tend; a reporter for Izvestia showed up. 

“After calling several senators, including 
Joseph S. Clark, D-Pa., vacationing in Wyo- 
ming, Church was advised on the statement’s 
preparation. He was advised to keep it short 
and easily translatable into French for 
Hanoi's benefit. The word ‘atrocity’ was 
crossed out to avoid any provocative infer- 
ence. Most of the five-paragraph statement 
was Church’s own, ringing with mountain- 
state Old Testament rhetoric: ‘Violence be- 
gets violence; the fever of reprisal rises, 
feeding upon itself; ... then the war be- 
comes a raging inferno, burning away the 
last barriers of restraint." 

“At 9 a.m. Friday, Church began to call 
as many senators as he could ... Church 
began with the most severe critics and 
worked down a list of 15 senators who had 
signed a request to President Johnson early 
this year, asking a continued suspension of 
bombing North Viet Nam. He added three new 
recruits including Sen, J. William Fulbright. 
The two Kennedy brothers and Majority 
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Leader Mike Mansfield were reached less 
than an hour before Church’s announce- 
ment. They later joined the appeal in spirit 
with separate statements.” 

There is no way of knowing whether the 
statement by Church and his fellow doves 
was the persuading influence, but it didn't 
hurt anything, and it probably was a key 
factor. 

Hanoi has been encouraged by the dis- 
sent on the war in America and has remained 
inflexible in the hope that the U.S. would— 
at the prodding of the dissenters—grow 
weary of the conflict. But there are signs 
Hanoi has placed the wrong emphasis on the 
dissent—somehow taking it as support for 
North Viet Nam, somehow equating Church 
and other senators with that insignificant 
band of radicals who wave the Viet Cong 
flag at protest rallies. 

Church and the others have never excused 
the presence of North Vietnamese troops in 
South Viet Nam, nor do they believe Hanoi 
is right and America wrong. In the long run, 
they are unyielding enemies of international 
communism, especially the Red Chinese 
variety. 

Church and his fellow critics question 
whether America’s best interests are being 
served by becoming involved in an Asian land 
war. Certainly, the Red Chinese seems to be 
delighted by the presence of American troops 
in Asia as some sort of a confirmation of their 
propaganda. 

In the long run, Church and the others 
may be wrong. It may be possible to prove 
something in Viet Nam. But it would be im- 
portant for Hanoi and the hawks at home 
to remember that Church and other critics 
of the war are not taking sides in a struggle 
between America and international commu- 
nism. They represent, instead, a third point 
of view. But when the chips are down and 
Hanoi or anyone else does force them to take 
sides, as it did in the case of the pilot trials, 
Church and the other critics will side with 
Washington over Hanoi any day—B.H. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I also 
have news releases issued subsequently, 
which bear out the continuing concern I 
have felt for American prisoners of war. 
On May 1, 1970, I joined the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas as one of the co- 
sponsors of a resolution he introduced, 
which had, so far as I know, the unani- 
mous support of the Senate, in which we 
expressed our strong feeling that these 
prisoners are entitled to better treat- 
ment than they have received from the 
North Vietnamese. I said at that time: 

I hope that this latest Congressional reso- 
lution will focus additional attention upon 
the situation of American POW’s and help 
to assure both humane treatment for them 
and speed the day of their safe return home. 


I ask unanimous consent that the news 
release dated May 1, 1970, may appear 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

News RELEASE FROM FRANK CHURCH 

WASHINGTON, May 1, 1970.—Senator Frank 
Church has co-sponsored a Senate concur- 
rent resolution designating today—May 1— 
as a day for an appeal for international jus- 
tice for American prisoners of war and serv- 
icemen missing in action in Southeast Asia. 

Church noted that American prisoners of 
war or those missing in action now number 
1,500, including several from Idaho. 

In remarks prepared for delivery in the 
Senate, Church said that “The treatment of 
American POW’s in Southeast Asia has been 
@ concern of mine for many years.” The 
Idaho Senator noted that in 1966, he drafted 
a statement—in which he was joined by 
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many other Senators—which warned the 
Hanoi government against treating Amer- 
ican prisoners as war criminals. As a result, 
Hanoi dropped its criminal charges against 
captured American pilots. 

More recently, Church co-sponsored and 
helped move through the Foreign Relations 
Committee a Senate resolution calling on 
the United Nations to intervene on behalf 
of American prisoners to insure that the 
Geneva Convention covering treatment of 
POW’s is obeyed and that prisoners received 
humane treatment. 

“I hope,” Church said, “that this latest 
Congressional resolution will focus addi- 
tional attention upon the situation of Amer- 
ican POWs and help to assure both humane 
treatment for them and speed the day of 
their safe return home.” 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, again 
last year, in October of 1969, I issued 
another public statement calling the 
treatment accorded American prisoners 
of war by North Vietnam “indefensible.” 
I described it as still another barrier to 
a successful settlement of the war. I 
said at that time: 


As a Senator who has long objected to 
our involvement in Vietnam, I call on the 
North Vietnamese and the National Libera- 
tion Front to observe the canons of morality 
and international law. 


I said further that: 


No legalisms can absolve any government 
of its obligation to accord humane treat- 
ment to prisoners of war. 


And I noted that the cruelty of the 
North Vietnamese policy: 


Is felt most deeply by the prisoners’ wives 
and families. For many, the pain of separa- 
tion is worsened by the terrible uncertainty 
about whether their loved ones are alive. 


I concluded with: 


The obstinacy of the government of North 
Vietnam and the NLF increases bitterness 
and suspicion, and raises still another bar- 
rier to a successful settlement of the war. 
Without producing any military or diplo- 
matic advantage, it multiplies grievances, 
spreads distrust and has much the same 
effect on progress toward peace as escala- 
tion on the battlefield. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full statement, issued on 
October 1, 1969, appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


NEWS RELEASE FROM FRANK CHURCH 


WASHINGTON, October 1, 1969.—Senator 
Frank Church said today that the treatment 
accorded American prisoners of war by North 
Vietnam is “indefensible” and still another 
barrier to “a successful settlement of the 
war.” 

In remarks prepared for delivery in the 
Senate, the Idaho Senator said it is time “for 
Hanoi to recognize that its treatment of 
prisoners of war is morally repulsive to peo- 
ple of all shades of opinion in the United 
States and the world. 

“As a Senator who has long objected to our 
involvement in Vietnam, I call on the North 
Vietnamese and the National Liberation 
Front to observe the canons of morality and 
international law.” 

Hanoi and the NLF, Church said, “should 
identify the prisoners of war, allow the free 
flow of mail, permit inspection of the de- 
tention facilities by the International Red 
Cross, and give real evidence that the cap- 
tives are receiving adequate care. In the 
name of our common humanity, they should 
do so now.” 

At the same time, Church reiterated his 
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support for a pending Senate resolution 
urging the United Nations to act on behalf 
of American prisoners. 

Noting the continued refusal of Hanoi and 
the NLF to abide by the Geneva Conventions 
of 1949 concering treatment of prisoners, 
Church said that “No legalisms can absolve 
any government of its obligation to accord 
humane treatment to prisoners of war.” 

The cruelty of the North Vietnamese 
policy, the Idaho Democrat continued, “is 
felt most deeply by the prisoners’ wives and 
families. For many, the pain of separation is 
worsened by the terrible uncertainty about 
whether their loved ones are alive.” 

And, Church said, “The obstinacy of the 
government of North Vietnam and the NLF 
increases bitterness and suspicion, and raises 
still another barrier to a successful settle- 
ment of the war. Without producing any 
military or diplomatic advantage, it multi- 
plies grievances, spreads distrust and has 
much the same effect on progress toward 
peace as escalation on the battlefield.” 

In 1966, in an effort led by Church, several 
Senate opponents of the war in Vietnam 
warned the North Vietnamese against going 
ahead with their threat to execute captured 
American flyers as war criminals. A few days 
later, Hanoi dropped its plan for the war 
criminal trials, 


Mr. CHURCH. So, Mr. President, I 
would hope that no one is led to con- 
clude that those of us who oppose this 
amendment have any less feeling for the 
plight of American prisoners of war than 
those who vote for the amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE, I just want to underscore 
the Senator's last statement. Certainly, 
as I tried to make it clear, I applaud 
those efforts of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho and others who have 
spoken on the floor today. I do not ques- 
tion the motives of anyone. I do not ques- 
tion anyone’s patriotism. I do not agree 
with the Senator from Idaho's assess- 
ment of this amendment but certainly do 
not intend to make an issue of anyone’s 
patriotism, whether he opposes or sup- 
ports the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. I believe it is an ap- 
propriate amendment and will speak to 
that later this afternoon. I have high 
regard for the Senator from Idaho and 
recognize his long and continuing in- 
terest, not only in opposition to the war, 
but in the status of American prisoners 
of war and those missing in action in 
Southeast Asia. 

I hope the Senate will deal with the 
amendment, on its merits and not by way 
of some parliamentary procedure to 
table it. At least we should have a vote 
on the merits of the amendment. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator for 
his personal references. 

I yield now to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY). 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, a great 
deal has been said and done in recent 
years regarding the young Americans be- 
ing held as prisoners of war by the North 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong. Our own 
Government and others, private groups 
and individuals, Members of Congress, 
and the relatives of the prisoners them- 
selves, have gone to extraordinary 
lengths and pursued every channel in the 
hope of at least finding out the names of 
the prisoners held. 
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My personal efforts in this regard go 
back to the fall of 1965, and have con- 
tinued until the present time. In addi- 
tion to a number of visits to the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross in 
Geneva, and conversations with repre- 
sentatives of various governments and 
the United Nations, on three separate oc- 
easions, I have addressed letters to the 
President of North Vietnam. My primary 
concern was merely information on the 
identity and condition of the prisoners, 
and arrangements for the free flow of 
mail between these men and their fami- 
lies in the United States. The first letter, 
sent in 1966, was never answered. The 
second letter, sent in 1967, was acknowl- 
edged through an aide to the President 
of North Vietnam. The third letter, sent 
last year, was answered by President Ho 
Chi Minh’s successor, Ton Duc Thang. 

The negative response to my personal 
efforts are a matter of record—so I share 
the deep frustration of all Americans, on 
the lack of any meaningful progress re- 
lating to the prisoners of war issue. 

Our duty to these men, of course, and 
to their families, is basically humani- 
tarian. And I strongly feel, that if we 
are to successfully obtain humane and 
fair treatment for them, we must stop 
tying their rights to unrelated political 
controversies, both foreign and domestic. 
We must stop exploiting their helpless 
plight to beat the war drums in South- 
east Asia. We must stop using them as 
pawns in the Paris talks, thereby evad- 
ing the real issues involved in reaching 
a political settlement—a negotiated set- 
tlement—that will end the violence and 
war in Indochina. 

It is this increasing politicization of 
the prisoners of war issue that concerns 
me today. And so I say, as I have said in 
this Chamber before, let us remove the 
political pressures from the prisoner is- 
sue. Let us give credibility to our legiti- 
mate humanitarian concerns. Let us 
stop the shouting and denunciations, and 
begin the quiet, private international ini- 
tiatives necessary, I feel, to accomplish 
the objectives all of us seek. 

A few months ago—in February—the 
American National Red Cross began such 
an effort. Chairman E. Roland Harriman 
wrote letters appealing for the help of 
Red Cross societies throughout the 
world. On April 9 I reported to Sena- 
tors some progress on responses to his 
letters. Today I can report additional 
progress, but I also want to urge those 
National Red Cross societies that have 
not responded positively to do so now. 

It is my understanding that at least 
45 of the societies have communicated 
with Mr. Harriman. At least 30 of these 
have responded positively. Only three so- 
cieties have been negative so far—those 
in the Soviet Union, Mainland China, 
and East Germany. 

I would certainly hope and urge that 
other societies—the Red Cross being per- 
haps the most universal of humanitarian 
agencies—would respond positively to 
the pleas for help from their counter- 
part in their country, and in turn work 
together to generate some program on an 
issue of vital concern to the American 
people and humanitarians throughout 
the world. 
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It is my hove that other American 
voluntary organizations, with essential- 
ly humanitarian concerns, will support 
and join this effort of the Red Cress. 
I appeal to these other organizations— 
in the religious community and else- 
where—to encourage their counterparts 
and related agencies overseas, to raise 
the prisoners of war issue in other coun- 
tries. 

The fact remains, Mr. President, that 
there are a number of international 
agencies which have shown themselves 
to be interested in humanitarian efforts 
and concerns involving disadvantaged 
peoples—in Nigeria and elsewhere. Some 
are concerned with such things as the 
past massacres in Indonesia or political 
prisoners in Brazil, for example. I do not 
feel that these organizations have been 
sufficiently activated to this issue of pris- 
oners of war, and I would certainly be 
hopeful that all the information that we 
have, that is available to the Govern- 
ment, could be presented to these groups, 
religious groups and others, and that we 
could actively implore the use of their 
good offices in trying to reach a solution 
to this very compelling humanitarian 
issue of the American prisoners in North 
Vietnam. 

Perhaps such an internationalization 
of the prisoners of war issue, within 
the humanitarian context of these pri- 
vate organizations, will persuade Hanoi 
that even modest steps to ease the an- 
guish felt in the hearts of so many 
Americans would be gratefully welcomed 
by people throughout the world as a 
measure of respect for the dignity of man 
and a meaningful contribution toward 
peace. 

Mr. President, I want to commend the 
distinguished floor leader, the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BayH) and a number of others for their 
statements this afternoon. I think they 
have reflected, as shown by their past 
efforts, a very true, deep, and passionate 
concern for the welfare and the well- 
being of these prisoners. 

I think all of us feel the sense of frus- 
tration from the fact that even efforts 
made by well-intentioned people have 
failed to bring about the kind of solu- 
tion to this problem which all of us in 
this body would like to see achieved. 

The prisoner of war issue, in its real 
humanitarian aspects, has to be brought 
home even further throughout the world 
community. I think we have to be un- 
relenting in our efforts to achieve the 
aims which all of us would like to achieve. 
I think we can see that in the very recent 
months, there have been some very slight 
rays of light occasioned by the exchange 
of some mail and packages. Certainly 
this is not the whole story, but there have 
been certain kinds of indications which 
are a good deal more hopeful than we 
ever expected in the past. 

So I would hope that if we can get 
international humanitarian agencies to 
make the necessary effort, we will have 
at least provided some additional and 
meaningful channels to meet what I 
know concerns every Member of this 
body. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I express 
my gratitude to the Senator for the per- 
suasive argument he has made. 

I yield now to the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case). 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I thank my 
colleague for yielding. I asked him to do 
so only for the purpose of adding a little 
cumulative weight to what has been said 
already. 

Those of us who do not believe that 
the pending amendment is the best way 
to proceed in the matter of helping pris- 
oners of war are very much concerned 
that our opposition to it should not in any 
way be misunderstood. As the Senator 
from Idaho and other colleagues who 
have just spoken have clearly indicated, 
our concern for these men—and women, 
if there be any—who are in the hands of 
the enemy is in no way diminished by 
the action that we expect to take in re- 
gard to this amendment, and we do not 
want anyone to misunderstand this. We 
shall continue as strongly as we can in 
all the various ways that have been pur- 
sued, and in others, too, if they can be 
found, to ameliorate this situation and 
to bring, if it is possible in any way to do 
it, the force of world opinion to bear upon 
the North Vietnamese and upon the peo- 
ple who are holding Americans as prison- 
ers of war in circumstances that are not 
tolerable. 

I commend my colleague for having 
raised this issue, and other Senators as 
well. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise to say 
a word in support of the Senator from 
Idaho and other Senators who would not 
want what we say here to be construed 
as a message to Hanoi that we in any 
way sympathize with or excuse or con- 
done their obnoxious treatment of our 
men who are prisoners of war. 

I am reminded of World War II, when 
the Germans had two kinds of prisoners 
of war—those from nations that had 
signed the Geneva convention and those 
from nations that had not. The prisoners 
from nations that had not signed the 
convention were treated as nonprisoners 
and were treated very badly. I am think- 
ing specifically of the Russians who were 
German prisoners of war. But even in 
that case, their treatment was better 
than the treatment that is accorded the 
prisoners of war held by North Vietnam. 
In World War II, the prisoners were not 
called criminals, they were not brutal- 
ized, and they were not brainwashed. 

I think it is very important for Hanoi 
to recognize that those who oppose the 
war find far more obnoxious, from an 
individual viewpoint the treatment the 
North Vietnamese are according to 
American men held as prisoners of war. 

I commend the Senator from Idaho 
for his statement. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, no one 
abhors war more deeply than the Quak- 
ers. Those who devoutly believe in the 
Quaker faith must feel deep compas- 
sion toward American prisoners of war, 
and the condition in which they now find 
themselves. 

I received today a letter from Mr, Ed- 
ward F. Snyder, of the Friends Commit- 
tee on National Legislation. It is an elo- 
quent statement in opposition to the 
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enactment of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kansas. The letter 
points out how the adoption of this 
amendment could not possibly help our 
prisoners of war, indeed it might have 
the opposite effect. 

Mr. Snyder concludes his letter with 
this statement: 


If we are truly concerned for the welfare 
of prisoners of war in Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Laos, it seems to me the best way to 
secure their release is in the context of a 
general agreement to end the war in Indo- 
china. 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of this letter be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 2, 1970. 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: During the early 
months of 1968 as Quaker International Af- 
fairs Representative in Southeast Asia I had 
occasion to talk with representatives of the 
DRVN and the National Liberation Front 
about the question of prisoner release. This 
was done in the context of seeking the re- 
lease of one of our Quaker doctors taken pris- 
oner at Hue during the Tet Offensive and of 
her friend who worked with International 
Volunteer Services. We also urged the release 
of other civilians and government personnel. 

In the course of these conversations I had 
the opportunity to form some opinion re- 
garding the possibilities for releasing such 
prisoners and the conditions under which a 
general release might occur. 

Having had personal friends who were or 
are now thought to be prisoners, I can sym- 
pathize deeply with the desire of those who 
seek to obtain their release. It does seem to 
me, however, that proposals such as those 
offered by Senator Dole of Kansas will be 
completely ineffectual in achieving that goal. 

Two references arise from Senator Dole’s 
proposal that the Church-Cooper Amend- 
ment “. .. shall be inoperative during any 
period that the President determines that 
citizens or nationals of the United States are 
held as prisoners of war in Cambodia by the 
North Vietnamese or the forces of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front.” 

One inference is that there is an implied 
threat to continue or escalate the military 
action in Cambodia if the North Vietnamese 
or the forces of the National Liberation 
Front hold U.S. prisoners of war there. 
Threats or the actuality of much stronger 
action such as massive bombing of North 
Vietnam have had no such effect and it 
seems practically inconceivable that the 
threat that U.S. troops will remain in or 
return to Cambodia will persuade them to 
release prisoners. 

There is also an implication which may be 
unintended that, by leaving the way open 
for U.S. forces to remain in or return to 
Cambodia, some sort of armed column rescue 
operation might be carried out. Even if it 
were possible to locate the place where pris- 
oners were being held in Cambodia, the risk 
to the lives and safety of the prisoners them- 
selves in the course of such an operation 
would be, in my opinion, so great that this 
course of action is extremely difficult to 
justify. 

The only real hope for securing a general 
release of prisoners lies in achievement of 
a final settlement such as occurred in the 
Geneva Accords of 1954. As you recall, Arti- 
cle 21 of the Agreement on the Cessation of 
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Hostilities in Vietnam of July 20, 
states: 

“The liberation and repatriation of all 
prisoners of war and civilian internees de- 
tained by each of the two parties at the 
coming into force of the present Agreement 
shall be carried out under the following con- 
ditions: 

“(a) All prisoners of war and civilian in- 
ternees of Viet-Nam, French and other na- 
tionalities captured since the beginning of 
hostilities in Viet-Nam during military op- 
erations or in any other circumstances of 
war and in any part of the territory of Viet- 
Nam shall be liberated within a period of 
thirty (30) days after the date when the 
cease-fire becomes effective in each theatre. 

“(b) The term ‘civilian internees’ is under- 
stood to mean all persons who, having in any 
way contributed to the political and armed 
struggle between the two parties, have been 
arrested for that reason and have been kept 
in detention by either party during the 
period of hostilities. 

“(c) All prisoners of war and civilian in- 
ternees held by either party shall be sur- 
rendered to the appropriate authorities of 
the other party, who shall give them all 
possible assistance in proceeding to their 
country of origin, place of habitual resi- 
dence or the zone of their choice.” 

If we are truly concerned for the welfare 
of prisoners of war in Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Laos, it seems to me the best way to 
secure their release is in the context of a 
general agreement to end the war in Indo- 
china. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp F, SNYDER. 


Mr. CHURCH. I yield now to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. I thank the Senator from 
Idaho. 

In talking with a number of citizens of 
this country and other countries who 
have been in direct communication with 
the North Vietnamese, it appears that 
it is difficult for the North Vietnamese 
leaders to understand our system of gov- 
ernment. 

The Senator from Indiana wonders 
whether there is anything we can do, 
other than this type of colloquy, to try 
to drive this message home: that in our 
system it is entirely possible for the 
Senator from Indiana and the Senator 
from Idaho and some of the rest of us 
to disagree with vigor, but with respect, 
as to the proposition of our friend and 
colleague the Senator from Kansas, and 
yet, with equal fervor, to agree on a 
somewhat related point such as the pris- 
oners of war. 

The Senator from Idaho asked a mo- 
ment ago whether there was anything 
else we could do. The Senator from In- 
diana is at a loss to suggest anything 
that can guarantee the return of our 
men. 

It has been suggested by some that 
perhaps something dramatic might be 
done, a joint session of Congress, for €x- 
ample, for the purpose of dealing with 
the problems of prisoners of war. The 
Senator from Indiana feels that perhaps 
this should be explored with the Presid- 
ing Officer, the Vice President, or with 
the officials of the other body. 

I ask the Senator from Idaho and the 
Senator from Kansas whether a message 
I just have penned might profitably be 
sent to the premier of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam, the North Viet- 
namese, to which we would try to get the 
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signatures of all Members of the Senate, 
indicating that we are deeply concerned. 
I am not wed to this language, and I am 
not certain it will do anything, but any- 
thing we can do to get the North Viet- 
namese to better understand the deep 
concern that the people of this country 
have, and that we as their representa- 
tives have, might be of some assistance. 
It could read as follows: 

We the undersigned members of the United 
States Senate feel compelled to personally 
express our sense of outrage at the continu- 
ing inhumane treatment of United States 
prisoners of war held captive by the govern- 
ment of North Vietnam and National Libera- 
tion Front. 

As a signatory to the Geneva Prisoner of 
War Convention of 1949— 


Which I understand North Vietnam 
signed in 1957. 

North Vietnam is bound to identify the 
persons held prisoner, release those who are 
ill or wounded, permit the regular flow of 
mail to and from the prisoners, and permit 
inspection of the prisoner of war facilities. 
In blatant disregard of these basis human- 
itarian requirements, the government of 
North Vietnam continually has refused to 
adhere to the terms of the Geneya Conven- 
tion, 

While we are not of one mind on the past 
and present policies of our government in 
Southeast Asia, we think it is important for 
North Vietnam to know that we are of one 
mind in insisting on the immediate release 
and proper treatment of our prisoners. 


I suggest that we might pursue this. 
I further suggest to the Senator from 
Kansas that together—all of us on both 
sides of this issue—that this would be a 
telling point. If a message such as this, 
which could be drafted jointly by us, 
could arrive in North Vietnam with the 
signatures of 100 Senators affixed to it, 
it might have an impact. 

It would seem to me that this would 
at least show a unanimity of purpose in 
this country relative to what is happen- 
ing to our young men. 

Mr. CHURCH. I would be proud to add 
my name to such a message. The unani- 
mous endorsement of the Senate of such 
a message, conveyed to the Government 
of North Vietnam, could very possibly 
have a helpful effect. 

I want to do anything I can that has 
some chance of being effective in helping 
our prisoners of war who are now held 
principally in North Vietnam—not Cam- 
bodia. 

As the Senator himself has so well said 
earlier in this debate, the pending 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas cannot possibly be effective in 
helping American prisoners of war. By 
retaining American forces in Cambodia 
beyond the date the President himself 
has set for their withdrawal, our POW’s 
in Indochina are not helped at all. 

One cannot believe, even if the Dole 
amendment were adopted, that the Pres- 
ident would ever invoke it. 

I thus commend the Senator for his 
suggestion. I want to do something that 
could help. Yet, we must not raise false 
expectations, which would be the case if 
we adopted an amendment of the char- 
acter offered. 

Mr. BAYH. It seems to me—I see our 
distinguished colleague from Kansas ris- 
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ing so I shall be brief—that one thing 
that certainly could do no harm and 
might, as the Senator from Idaho has 
suggested, drive home the point that we 
are united on the issue of the humane 
treatment of U.S. prisoners, is a telegram 
from the 100 Members of the Senate. 

I appreciate the Senator’s yielding to 
me. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, let me say, 
first of all, in response to the suggestion 
of the Senator from Indiana, it is a good 
one. Certainly, I would be pleased to 
participate. 

With reference to the debate this 
afternoon, if nothing else, my amend- 
ment has been successful, in that it has 
at least spurred some debate. 

I do not impugn the motives of any- 
one but, to the contrary, applaud the 
statements made. I recognize the inter- 
est of many Senators in American pris- 
oners of war and those missing in action 
extending back before I became a Mem- 
ber of this body. 

Thus, to my friends who have risen to 
express their views, perhaps this activity 
in itself will be meaningful to the wives 
and children and mothers of Americans 
missing in action and our prisoners of 
war in Southeast Asia. 

I have been told many times by the 
wives and parents of Americans missing 
in action, and prisoners of war, that any 
interest expressed on the Senate floor or 
on the floor of the House, or by the Pres- 
ident is meaningful, because it may re- 
result in some way in better treatment 
for their husbands and sons. 

Thus, I would hope that the debate 
today will have that meaning, notwith- 
standing the fate of my amendment, 
which will be voted on tomorrow at 
11:30 a.m. 

I would say to my friends from Idaho 
and Indiana that tomorrow, rather than 
moving to table the amendment, that 
we should have a vote on its merits. 

I happen to believe this is one way 
we can express ourselves. I happen to be- 
lieve that this is a responsible amend- 
ment. I do not consider it a travesty, as 
has been suggested by the Senator from 
Idaho. It says merely that— 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall be inoperative during any 
period that the President determines that 
citizens or nationals of the United States 
are held as prisoners of war in Cambodia by 
the North Vietnamese or the forces of the 
National Liberation Front. 


All it says, in effect, is, if the President 
determines there are prisoners there, 
American citizens, or American na- 
tionals, that the sections are inoperative 
and American troops could go into Cam- 
bodia without the President first con- 
sulting or obtaining the consent of 
Congress. 

Mr. CHURCH. Can the Senator from 
Kansas tell us how many prisoners of 
war there are in Cambodia? 

Mr. DOLE. Not precisely. I think there 
are reports of 20 or more. 

Mr. CHURCH. Can the Senator tell us 
how many prisoners of war there are in 
North Vietnam? 

Mr. DOLE. Again, not precisely. I think 
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perhaps as 400—known 
prisoners. 

Mr. CHURCH. Then why does not the 
Senator extend the amendment to cover 
North Vietnam and provide that there 
shall be no withdrawal of troops from 
South Vietnam as long as there are pris- 
oners of war in North Vietnam? 

Mr. DOLE. I would be very happy to 
add North Vietnam, Laos, and Thailand, 
but would not add the last section. I be- 
lieve the President would exercise the 
right of rescue, notwithstanding the 
amendment, as has been expressed by 
the Senator from Idaho and many oth- 
ers. That is why I feel this amendment 
would be a positive step by the Senate, 
that the President should have that right. 
It underscores what has been said by 
every Senator speaking today, that we 
are concerned about our prisoners of war 
and those missing in action. 

Why do we not say so in so many 
words? I would be very happy to accept 
the amendment, to include Laos, Thai- 
land, and North Vietnam. 

Mr. CHURCH. Last December, the 
Senator supported an amendment here 
that prohibited the introduction of 
American ground forces into Laos. At 
that time he did not raise any question 
concerning American prisoners of war 
held in Laos. Is that not true? 

Mr. DOLE. That is true. It was a mis- 
take, but I did not raise that question 
at that time. 

Mr, CHURCH. Is not the principle 
involved in this amendment, as it ap- 
plies to Cambodia, equally applicable to 
Laos and North Vietnam? 

Mr. DOLE. There is no question about 
it. In fact, there are other amendments 
pending. They will all be offered in due 
course, some much broader than mine. 
I restricted mine to Cambodia because 
the Church-Cooper resolution was re- 
stricted to Cambodia. There are some 
16 or 17 amendments pending. This is 
only the beginning. There will be others 
following this one. The Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) has an 
amendment which deals with prisoners 
of war in the entire area of Southeast 
Asia. I confess that I voted last Decem- 
ber 15 for the Laos-Thailand amend- 
ment and perhaps at that time there 
should have been some recognition, that 
the President had that power in any 
event. Again, as has been stated by the 
Senator from Idaho, I feel the Presi- 
dent has that right and he has that 
power. Thus, I hope the Senator from 
Idaho might agree to some language in 
the Church-Cooper resolution itself. 

Mr. CHURCH. Whatever constitu- 
tional power the President has, irrespec- 
tive of what language we put in the 
Cooper-Church amendment, he will re- 
tain. 

Mr. President, I have here a tabula- 
tion from the Department of Defense 
on the prisoner of war situation as of 
May 26, 1970. I call it to the Senator’s 
attention because it is highly pertinent 
to his amendment. 

This compilation shows that of those 
Americans missing in action, 481 are 
listed as missing in action in South Viet- 
nam, 405 are listed as missing in action 
in North Vietnam, 219 in Laos, none in 
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Cambodia—for a subtotal of 1,105. Of 

those believed to be captured by the 

enemy, 75 are believed to be in South 

Vietnam, 375 are believed to be in North 

Vietnam, three are believed to be in Laos, 

and none are believed to be in Cam- 

bodia. The total, 1,558, is the latest com- 
pilation furnished us by the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this compilation be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the compila- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

American servicemen missing in action or 
believed captured—Southeast Asia, as of 
May 26, 1970 

1. Missing in action (location) : 

a. South Vietnam. 

b. North Vietnam.. 

c. Laos 

d. Cambodia .--- 


Subtotal 


2. Believed captured (location) : 
a. South Vietnam 
b. North Vietnam 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
there are 18 or 20 American newsmen 
missing in action. They could be as- 
sumed to be prisoners of war in Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, at this point 
in the Recorp, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed a number of telegrams 
from the wives and mothers of Amer- 
ican prisoners of war and Americans 
missing in action with reference to the 
amendment I have offered, and with 
reference to the other amendments deal- 
ing with prisoners of war and Americans 
missing in action, and the so-called 
Cooper-Church amendment. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

LEWISTON, IDAHO, 
May 30, 1970. 
Senator ROBERT DOLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DOLE: My son, Lt. Roderick 
Mayer, U.S.N., has been a prisoner of war in 
North Vietnam since Oct. 17, 1965. 

If President Nixon withdraws our troops 
from Vietnam before Hanoi releases our men, 
I will never see my son again. 

Please use your influence to convince the 
President that he must negotiate the release 
of our prisoners of war by North Vietnam 
and the Vietcong before he withdraws any 
more troops from Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. JOE MAYER. 


Fort Maprson, Iowa, 
June 1, 1970. 
Senator ROBERT DOLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We urge support of prisoner of war amend- 

ment to bill 609. 

Mr. and Mrs. DARWIN CUTHBERT. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., 
May 30, 1970. 
Senator ROBERT DOLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We strongly commend and support your 
proposed POW amendment to the Church- 
Cooper bill. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Batcom, 


SPOKANE, WASH., 
May 30, 1970. 
Senator ROBERT DOLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Mrs. Jeanette Shively, Mrs. Faye Schier- 
man, and Mrs. Marie Bossio from Spokane, 
Wash., left this morning for Europe to seek 
information of their loved ones who are MIA 
POW. They join with me in gratitude for your 
constant concern of our POWs and in com- 
mending you on the recent amendment to 
the POW resolution. 

Sincerely, 
JOAN VISSOTZKY. 


PUYALLUP, WASH., 
May 30, 1970. 
Senator ROBERT DOLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I commend you on your POW amendment 
to Church-Cooper bill. Now is the time for 
expanding war legislation to include the 
prisoners and missing held by North Vietnam, 
Loas, and the National Liberation Front. We 
must be sure money and troops are not with- 
drawn before satisfactory negotiations of the 
prisoner question. We cannot abandon the 
1,500 in Southeast Asia as we did the 389 in 
Korea. 

Best personal wishes. 

Mrs. ROBERT HAGERMAN, 
Washington Families Prisoners of War. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH., 
May 30, 1970. 
Senator ROBERT DOLE, j 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DOLE: We the parents of a 
son who is missing in action in Southeast 
Asia want to commend you on your amend- 
ment of the return of Americans including 
all prisoners of war in Southeast Asia. Your 
efforts are greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours. 
FLORENCE M. KLEINKNECHT. 


TACOMA, WASH., 
May 30, 1970. 
Senator ROBERT DOLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I commend you for your amendment to 
the OChurch-Cooper bill with consideration 
for the prisoners and missing in action. The 
families and loved ones of these men sup- 
port you in your endeavor to show concern 
and are placing our confidence in you that 
the men in Cambodia and also those held as 
prisoners and missing in action category in 
the other areas of Southeast Asia shall not 
be forgotten in haste to withdraw funds and 
troops before these brave captives are re- 
turned home and a just peace is realized. 

Joyce KNISELY. 


LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF, 
Senator ROBERT DOLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I support you in your amendment to the 
Church-Cooper bill which would prohibit the 
the cutting off of funds to Cambodia until 
our prisoners of war are released, 

Mrs. LILLIAN N. SMITH. 


June 2, 1970 


Lacuna BEACH, CALIF., 
June 1, 1970. 
Senator ROBERT DOLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You have of full support on your amend- 

ment to the Church-Cooper bill. 
Mary A. WATERS. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., 
May 30, 1970. 
Senator ROBERT DOLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We back your move to reenter Cambodia 
if necessary to release American prisoners, 
Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD VASEL, 
OAK HARBOR, WASH., 
May 29, 1970. 
Senator Bos DOLE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly support your stand for prisoner 
release on Cambodian bill. Vitally concerned 
citizen. 

ALICE L. KANE. 
OLYMPIA, WASH., 
May 29, 1970. 
Senator ROBERT DOLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I commend and support your efforts on 
the POW’s amendment to the Church-Coop- 
er bill. We must not withdraw from Cambo- 
dia for it may mean leaving prisoners of war 
behind. I am one of many heart broken 
loved ones of those missing in action and 
our prayer is that men like you help for the 
return of all prisoner of war men all over 
in Southeast Asia. Thank you again for your 
every effort to help and our prayers are with 
you. 

Mrs. PAUL L. VRAFFEE. 
MERCER ISLAND, WASH., 
May 29, 1970. 
Senator DOLE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Commend and support your efforts. Behalf 
of prisoner of war amendment to Church- 
Cooper bill. 

MELITTA JOHNSON, 
SEATTLE, WASH., 
Ma A $ 
Senator DOLE, v Pre 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are for our President and concur in his 
Cambodia action please support amendment 
to Church-Cooper bill our prisoners of war 
and missing in action must not be left 
behind and uncounted, 

Mr, and Mrs, GEORGE A, JENSEN. 


OAK HARBOR, WASH., 
May 29, 1970. 
Senator BoB DOLE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly support your stand for prisoner 

release on Cambodian bill. 
GAIL ORELL. 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF., 
May 31, 1970. 
Senator ROBERT DOLE, or 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I support you in your amendment to the 
Church-Cooper bill which would prohibit the 
cutting off of funds to Cambodia until our 
prisoners of war are released. 

Mrs. LILLIAN N. SMITH. 
Piqua, OHIO, 
June 1, 1970. 
Senator ROBERT DOLE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support the POW amendment. 

Mary BAUGH. 


June 2, 1970 


Lacuna BEACH, CALIF., 
June 1, 1970. 
Senator ROBERT DOLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You have our full support on your amend- 

ment to the Church-Cooper bill. 

VIRGINIA DAILEY. 


Oax HARBOR, WASH., 
May 30, 1970. 


Senator ROBERT DOLE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As the wife of a navy lieutenant who is 
missing in action in Vietnam I heartily sup- 
port your amendment to the Cambodian bill. 
I’m glad we have one very concerned Senator 
in Washington. 

Mrs. BARBARA HUNT. 


OAK HARBOR, WASH. 
Senator ROBERT DOLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Iam the wife of Cdr. W. P. Yarbrough, Mia, 
North Vietnam, January 1, 1967. Before Con- 
gress considers the people who scream what 
can the United States do for them consider 
the people who said what can we do for the 
United States, the men who are missing in 
action and prisoners of war in Southeast 
Asia. The first have the yoting power but the 
second have the courage., Stop the Cooper- 
Church bill from passage by the Senate. First 
make North Vietnam return all missing in 
action and prisoners Of war. 

Berry E. YARBROUGH. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
June 1, 1970. 
Senator ROBERT DOLE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support Robert J. Dole, Republican 
from Kansas, amendment for the POW. 

Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE STARK. 

Preuva, OHIO, 

June 2, 1970. 
Senator ROBERT DOLE, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 
I support Senator Dole POW amendment. 
Mr. and Mrs. EARL BAUGH. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, at the hour 
of 11:30 tomorrow morning, there will 
be a vote, hopefully, on the merits of the 
amendment I have offered, to page 5, 
lines 18 and 19 of the Military Sales Act. 

I have no control over what motion 
might be offered ahead of any vote on 
the merits, but would assume and pre- 
sume that there will be a motion to table. 
But I hope in view of the thoughts ex- 
pressed by a number of distinguished 
Senators this afternoon that we will vote 
on the merits of the amendment and that 
the amendment will be adopted. 

It is not very complicated. It is rather 
simple. It merely says that if the Pres- 
ident determines that Americans are 
captives of the enemy in Cambodia, the 
provisions of the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment shall be inoperative. 

The Senator from Idaho said and al- 
most every other Senator believes, that 
the President has this right and power 
to effect the rescue of prisoners under 
the Constitution in any event, although 
it is not delineated clearly in the Con- 
stitution. 

Some raise doubts about the powers 
that the President has under the Con- 
stitution. That is the sole and only pur- 
pose of offering the amendment, to make 
it crystal clear that if the President 
should determine that citizens or na- 
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tionals are held prisoners of war in Cam- 
bodia, the so-called Cooper-Church 
amendment would not be operative. 

As the Senate has proceeded in its 
consideration of the Cooper-Church 
amendment, initial doubts held by many 
as to its timeliness and propriety have 
been confirmed, and other weaknesses 
have been disclosed. 

The first flaw which was noted, and 
one which has remained unrepaired, is 
the amendment’s imposition of legisla- 
tive initiative in a situation where the 
President has taken action and is pur- 
suing a well-defined and delimited ob- 
jective, this legislative action is no less 
than an attempt to second-guess the 
President in his conduct of the Cam- 
bodian operations. Furthermore, despite 
assertions to the contrary, this legisla- 
tive action amounts to a declaration of 
lack of confidence in the President’s 
ability or intention to fulfill his time- 
table for termination of the Cambodian 
operations. 

Although the amendment has been 
modified to take effect after the Presi- 
dent’s deadline for withdrawal of US. 
forces and to express the intent of acting 
in concert with the President’s objec- 
tives, the underlying implications of the 
amendment have not been altered to any 
meaningful extent. 

Another objectionable aspect of the 
Cooper-Church amendment, aside from 
the present considerations of Cambodia, 
is the actual or apparent limitation 
which would be placed on the President’s 
Commander in Chief powers. As a mat- 
ter of constitutional law and realistic 
understanding, the Congress cannot 
place limitations on any of the Presi- 
dent’s exclusive powers. However, in 
world politics, just as in the domestic 
variety, appearances, and impressions 
are often of equal importance with ac- 
tuality. While we in the Senate and the 
American public would likely under- 
stand the boundaries of any legislative 
expressions in this field, we could not 
count on similar understanding by peo- 
ples of other countries, friends and en- 
emies alike. If it were believed—falsely 
or not—that the President, in the con- 
duct of this Nation’s foreign policy and 
in the command of our troops through- 
out the world, was operating under leg- 
islatively directed limitations on his ex- 
clusive powers, the ramifications would 
be profound. 

Our capacity and dedication to meet- 
ing our treaty and mutual security obli- 
gations would be subjected to consider- 
able question. If the Congress were be- 
lieved to have restricted the President 
in Cambodia what would allay suspicions 
that limits might not be imposed in situ- 
ations which might arise in Korea, in 
Europe, or in Israel? 

Our treaty partners throughout the 
world would be forced to reevaluate their 
positions within our alliances. If they 
could no longer place their firm reliance 
in our resolve to meet the spirit as well 
as the letter of these obligations, they 
could be expected to take fundamentally 
different views of their roles in world 
affairs. In pursuit of their own self- 
interest, they would have to seek accom- 
modations with other powers and inter- 
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ests—perhaps against the wishes and 
positions of the United States. 

Even those nations who are not bound 
to us by treaties would have to study 
their positions in the light of an appar- 
ently fettered U.S. President and re- 
stricted U.S. capacity to influence world 
events, and honor commitments. 

Our enemies, too, would be given cause 
to consider what new ventures and poli- 
cies they might undertake believing U.S. 
response to be encumbered by legislative 
directives. 

As I said, Mr. President, in reality, the 
President’s and the country’s ability and 
intention to wield power and fulfill ob- 
ligations would not be impaired by the 
Cooper-Church amendment. But if our 
friends, our enemies, and noncommitted 
peoples believed otherwise, the reality 
would be irrelevant. 

Another objectionable aspect of any 
attempt to restrict the President’s Com- 
mander in Chief authority has to do with 
the men he commands. As Commander 
in Chief the President has the immense 
burden and responsibility of protecting 
his troops to the utmost of his abilities. 
He is, of course, required to order them 
into hazardous duty. But to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, he is charged with 
insuring their safety—and the safety of 
all Americans. 

Mr. President, as I have done so many 
times before, let me indicate, underscore, 
and emphasize that President Nixon has 
kept his word to the American people. 
President Nixon has kept faith in the 
American people. President Nixon has 
reduced the troop level in South Vietnam 
by 115,500. 

Every withdrawal announced by Presi- 
dent Nixon has been on schedule or 
ahead of schedule. He has also announced 
the withdrawal of another 150,000 troops 
to be completed by next spring. 

As I have stated before, I do not ques- 
tion the motives of the sponsors of the 
Cooper-Church amendment, but I ques- 
tion the timing of it. 

Had President Nixon announced he 
would withdraw troops and then not fol- 
lowed through, we would have had occa- 
sion to question his credibility and in- 
tegrity. 

President Nixon has stated time and 
time again that all American troops 
would be withdrawn from Cambodia by 
June 30. I have faith in President Nixon. 
I believe President Nixon when he says 
the troops will be withdrawn from Cam- 
bodia on or before June 30. 

I believe President Nixon when he says 
150,000 additional American troops will 
be withdrawn by next May 1 or before. 

I believe President Nixon when he says 
that the incursion into Cambodia was 
necessary for two purposes and two pur- 
poses only—first, to protect our Ameri- 
can forces remaining in South Vietnam 
and, second, to keep our Vietnamization 
program on schedule or perhaps even 
ahead of schedule. 

Mr. President, we are faced tomorrow 
with the initial vote, not a test vote by 
any means, but the initial vote on a 
series of amendments, many of which 
would improve the so-called Cooper- 
Church amendment. 

Let me emphasize again that my 
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amendment is not intended to gut the 
Cooper-Church amendment. My amend- 
ment is not intended to delay considera- 
tion of the Cooper-Church amendment. 

My amendment is intended to protect 
the lives of Americans who may be 
captives or prisoners of war in Cam- 
bodia. 

I suggest to my friends who spoke 
today of their concern, and I have no 
doubt that their concern is real and 
sincere, that another way to express their 
concern is to vote for the amendment 
and against any motion to table. 

This would be meaningful. It would be 
a signal to Hanoi and to the National 
Liberation Front that Americans do 
care, that Americans will not take these 
rights away from our President to pro- 
tect the American prisoners. 

It would be a signal of hope to Ameri- 
can wives and mothers who have hus- 
bands and sons who are now prisoners 
of war in North and South Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia. 

Mr. President, I conclude by request- 
ing that those who have spoken today in 
opposition to the amendment read it 
carefully, read it in its entirety. Read 
it as an effort to strengthen the Cooper- 
Church amendment, read it as an effort 
to strengthen the hand of the President, 
read it as an effort to give hope to those 
Americans who may be prisoners of war 
or who may be Americans missing in 
action anywhere in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, I share the view ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Idaho that 
perhaps the amendment should be broad- 
ened. Other amendments will be offered, 
one by the Senator from Arizona with 
reference to American prisoners of war 
and Americans missing in action in 
North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos, 
and other countries in Southeast Asia. 

If we are truly concerned about Ameri- 
can prisoners of war, wherever they may 
be in Southeast Asia, I know of no better 
way to express that concern than by 
voting for my amendment tomorrow. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the past 10 days it has been my privilege 
to visit several widely separated sections 
of the country and to talk with the people 
in those areas. And during this time I 
made it a special point to ask for opinions 
on the Cambodian operation about which 
there has been so much discussion since 
the President moved to take forthright 
action to wipe out sanctuaries from which 
American fighting men were being 
attacked. 

I have discovered, Mr. President, what 
I believe to be a rather interesting phe- 
nomenon. When I first began my ques- 
tioning 10 days to 2 weeks ago, I en- 
countered a large degree of confusion, 
a heavy percentage of doubt and a very, 
very large degree of total and almost 
complete misunderstanding of the prob- 
lem and the geography of the part of the 
world with which we are so intimately 
and intricately concerned today. 

During the latter part of my trip, how- 
ever, I began to detect a change. I began 
to discover a new and better under- 
standing of just what the situation is in 
the Far East. People seemed to be gain- 
ing a better grasp of just what it is that 
we are involved in in Vietnam and Cam- 
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bodia at the present time. By the same 
token, my mail is reflecting a similar 
change. Several weeks ago it was running 
about 5 to 2 in favor of the President's 
position. Now the ratio is more like 9 to 
1 in the President's favor. 

Mr. President, I believe that the peo- 
ple of this country are beginning to grasp 
the fact that they, at long last, have in 
the White House a President whose in- 
tentions and whose purpose is to bring 
the war in Southeast Asia to an honor- 
able conclusion. I believe the people of 
this country are now beginning to under- 
stand that they finally have a President 
with the courage and the determination 
to overcome all obstacles and withstand 
all types of public criticism for the good 
of his country and for the good of peace. 
Heaven knows our President has been 
showered with plenty of abuse and 
criticism from all directions since his 
decision to move forthrightly in Cam- 
bodia and take advantage of a political 
situation in that country which could do 
nothing but help terminate the war in 
Southeast Asia and facilitate the with- 
drawal of more and more American 
troops. 

Mr. President, it is my belief that we 
owe a debt of gratitude at this time to 
the advocates of peace, the so-called 
doves in our midst, who brought about 
this very, very vehement discussion of 
the situation in Southeast Asia. I believe 
that we owe them a debt of gratitude be- 
cause without their criticism we could 
not have reached this point of under- 
standing, generally speaking, with the 
American people. I do not believe that 
we could have, in so short a time, brought 
the people to a point where they more 
thoroughly and completely seem to un- 
derstand just what it is we are attempting 
to do. I believe that many events have 
aided in this process. I believe that the 
“hard hat” demonstrations in New York 
were a large part of what went on. I 
believe these patriotic and determined 
men were able to open the people’s eyes, 
figuratively and literally. I believe it 
amazed the American people over the 
length and breadth of this land to see 
and hear about 150,000 laboring men 
demonstrating in the streets of New York 
for a public position in support of their 
President. I believe it was a shock for 
many to find unionized working men out 
demonstrating for a Republican Presi- 
dent on any issue. You will understand, 
I am sure, that for the past 30 years, 
Republicans were supposed to have been 
the enemy of all those people who worked 
with their hands. 

This, of course, was a fallacy promul- 
gated in the days of the depression and 
the days of F.D.R. and the days of the 
WPA and so forth. These were the days 
when it was popular to downgrade and 
to cast refiections on anybody and any- 
thing that stood forthrightly for the 
free enterprise system, who believed 
capitalism could still work, or who felt 
patriotism was not beneath them. These 
were the days, of course, when we began 
formulating the permissiveness and the 
intellectual approach to foreign affairs 
which has encouraged some people to 
believe that they themselves, if possessed 
of a college degree or several college de- 
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grees, could formulate foreign policy 
much better than anybody elected to do 
that job or anyone appointed and trained 
to do that job for the Government of the 
United States. 

Now, Mr. President, today we find our- 
selves in a situation where a full-blown 
war exists in Southeast Asia and the 
United States of America is deeply in- 
volved. And I might add, again, we are 
involved through no fault of any Re- 
publican President. But we are involved 
and we are involved deeply and tragi- 
cally. The problem is to become unin- 
volved in a way which will serve freedom 
best. I believe the President of the United 
States is doing this. I believe he is mak- 
ing progress at this, and I believe the war 
in Southeast Asia shows more signs of 
progress toward a successful conclusion, 
as far as we are concerned, than ever 
before. But at this very time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we find the Senate of the United 
States engaged in a heated, even a bitter, 
controversy and debate over whether or 
not we should pass legislation to restrict 
the President's actions in the field of for- 
eign affairs; whether we should take ac- 
tion, legislative action, that is, to actually 
usurp Presidential and executive powers 
in this field because some people in the 
Senate of the United States disagree with 
the way the President is handling things. 

Now, I am not a lawyer and I am not 
an expert on the Constitution. However, 
I do revere that document and have spent 
considerable time as a layman studying 
it and trying to make myself familiar 
with its various provisions. In that docu- 
ment the Congress of the United States 
is entrusted with the authority to declare 
war. Now, we seem here today to be try- 
ing to clarify, if you will, in a legislative 
fashion, just where congressional powers 
begin and leave off and where executive 
powers begin and leave off in the field of 
foreign relations generally. This whole 
area has been described by experts as a 
“twilight zone” in a legal sense; as a zone 
which is not carefully defined or exactly 
laid out. 

I have an unhappy feeling when we 
approach this particular subject in any- 
thing but a constitutional sense. We keep 
hearing the charge that the President 
has usurped congressional warmaking 
powers under the Constitution. We keep 
hearing the statement that this is an 
undeclared war. We keep hearing the 
charge that the President has over- 
reached his power and that action by 
Congress is necessary to put the record 
straight. 

Mr. President, let us assume for a 
moment that such is the case and that 
a clarification of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the President under the Con- 
sitution for the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs is needed. Then I propose, Mr. 
President, that we forget this business 
of passing amendments and tacking 
things on to other bills and proceed in a 
forthright fashion. If people in this body 
believe that the President of the United 
States is acting in a questionable fashion, 
why do they not propose a constitutional 
amendment which will forever clarify 
where the powers of Congress begin and 
leave off and where the powers of the 
Executive begin and leave off in this very, 
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very important field—a field of vital con- 
cern to the very security and future of 
the United States as well as to the cause 
of freedom throughout the world? Why 
do we not have a constitutional amend- 
ment in this field, a constitutional 
amendment which can be submitted to 
the people of this country through their 
legislatures and assemblies? 

As I said earlier, Mr. President, I get 
an unhappy feeling when I see us ap- 
proaching legislatively the whole ques- 
tion of the conduct of foreign policy in 
an area where an actual state of a war 
exists. I get an unhappy feeling that we 
are here not only limiting or attempting 
to limit the power of the executive, but 
we are in effect announcing to the whole 
world that we question the wisdom of 
this policy and the course of action being 
followed by the United States of America. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
this is the time or that it is ever the time 
when we are conducting armed conflict 
with an enemy to go about in a legisla- 
tive fashion to question the actions of 
our President or the course of our Goy- 
ernment. But for those who insist on 
some kind of action, I say to them the 
only kind of action which this body can 
take in the best interest of the American 
people and the American fighting men is 
an action which will have the effect of an- 
nouncing to the world that we in the 
Senate of the United States and the Con- 
gress of the United States underwrite 
and support the Executive in everything 
he has done. This cannot be accom- 
plished, I do believe, in the adoption of 
the Cooper-Church amendment. Nor do 
I believe it can be done through the more 
stringent McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment to end the war in Southeast Asia, 
or through any of the proposals to repeal 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 

No, Mr. President, I feel that only 
something that would underscore the 
President’s action with approval and 
then try and accomplish some other ob- 
jective connected with the war can per- 
form properly the purpose which we 
have before us today. Therefore, I be- 
lieve the amendment introduced by the 
gentleman from Kansas (Mr. DOLE), to 
the effect that no limitation upon the 
President voted by this body or this Con- 
gress. shall be operative during any 
period when the President determines 
that U.S. nationals or citizens are being 
held prisoners by the North Vietnamese 
or Vietcong forces in Cambodia. 

Mr. President, in that respect I lis- 
tened to the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHurcH) question the Sena- 
tor from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) as to why 
he did not include the North Vietnamese, 
the Vietcong, or Laotians. I was satis- 
fied with the Senator’s explanation that 
we are talking about only Cambodia at 
the present time; but at the proper time 
in the course of this debate I shall call up 
my amendment to H.R. 15628 which 
states in effect that— 

The provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section shall become effective as soon as the 
President (1) obtains the release and safe 
return to the jurisdiction of the United 
States of every United States prisoner of war 
held by the North Vietnamese and the forces 
of the National Liberation Front, and (2) 
notifies the Congress that the provisions of 
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clause (1) of this subsection have been 
satisfied. 

Getting back to my discussion of the 
question on Senator DoLe’s amendment, 
in this I believe we would, in effect, be 
telling the world that we would leave the 
area of Cambodia at a specific time pro- 
vided we were assured that there were 
no American prisoners of war being left 
behind—and I include in those prisoners 
the 18 to 20 who, the morning papers 
told us, had disappeared in Cambodia. 

This would have the effect, Mr, Presi- 
dent, I believe, of hastening that time 
when wë can get some kind of honest and 
humane action from our Communist 
enemy in Southeast Asia on the 1,500 
American soldiers and fighting men who 
are held prisoners in that area of war, 
those prisoners about whom we can ob- 
tain no information on ways and means 
of obtaining their. release and about 
whom we can get no details on their 
physical well-being, which are so impor- 
tant to their loved ones and parents 
and relatives. 

Therefore, passage of the Dole amend- 
ment, it strikes me, would accomplish at 
least a step in the direction of impressing 
further upon our Communist enemy the 
fact that we hold the welfare of those 
1,500 American prisoners as a very im- 
portant factor in the conduct of the war. 

I believe, therefore, that the Dole 
amendment, if it were passed, could com- 
pletely alter the appearance of action 
taken in this body as it relates to the 
President and his authority in the field 
of foreign affairs. 

Now, I understand, Mr. President, that 
if this particular amendment, about 
which I feel very personally involved, 
should happen to fail, an amendment will 
be proposed by Senator BYRD, my es- 
teemed colleague from West Virginia, 
which states that nothing in the Cooper- 
Church amendment shall preclude the 
President from taking any action that 
may be necessary to protect the lives of 
U.S. forces in South Vietnam or to has- 
ten withdrawal of U.S. forces from South 
Vietnam. 

While I would prefer the Dole amend- 
ment, I would not object to the Byrd 
amendment, Mr. President, because I be- 
lieve that the Byrd amendment would be 
one way of saying we hope the President 
can obtain the withdrawal of all Ameri- 
can troops on the June 30 deadline which 
he fixed himself, but that if he cannot do 
that he may take any action that may be 
necessary to protect the lives of U.S. 
forces in South Vietnam or any action he 
may see fit to hasten the withdrawal of 
U.S. forces from South Vietnam. 

In effect, I say the Byrd amendment 
would nullify the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment, and that, to my way of thinking, 
would be all to the best, However, sup- 
pose that both of these amendments fall, 
Mr. President. Where does that leave us? 
That leaves us confronted with a legis- 
lative proposal which would limit the op- 
tions of the President in a specific field 
of foreign relations; namely, Cambodia. 
This proposal does not serve the cause 
of freedom. On the contrary, I believe 
either adoption would be injurious to our 
national interest. 

Now, I have discussed previously the 
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Gulf of Tonkin resolution, which I like 
to think of in my own mind as the Ful- 
bright resolution, giving it the name of 
its author, giving it the name of the Hon- 
orable.Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee who sponsored the 
resolution, who steered it through the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
who insisted in its adoption on the floor 
of the Senate at the behest of a Demo- 
cratic President. 

Mr. President, it has been said, and I 
am one of those who believe it could be 
the case, that the Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution was, in effect, a contingent decla- 
ration of war. What the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution did was place the Congress of 
the United States on record as approving 
any steps the President felt necessary to 
take to protect American forces in 
Southeast Asia. This, in effect, handed 
the President all the powers that he 
needed to do whatever is necessary in 
the Indochina war. It certainly covers 
the action which has been taken with 
respect to Cambodia. Now, before we be- 
gin tampering too seriously with the 
President’s powers in Southeast Asia, I 
believe that we ought to ask ourselves a 
number of important questions. The 
most important of these to my way of 
thinking is that: Given the seriousness 
of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution and 
given the authority which it contains for 
Presidential action, I believe it behooves 
us. to ask, “Has the Congress of the 
United States ever repealed a declara- 
tion of war?” Now, while we are think- 
ing that one over I have another ques- 
tion, Mr. President, and it is this. Has 
the Congress of the United States ever 
declared war without a recommenda- 
tion from the Executive? 

Any way you figure it, Mr. President, 
the man who is elected Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States must necessarily have the author- 
ity to act in such a situation, must have 
the authority to do things to protect the 
entire Nation as well as our fighting men 
without the necessity of going through 
the congressional process. 

Mr. President, I may not be an expert 
in this particular field but I have an in- 
teresting and authoritative source of 
reference for my last statement. I am 
speaking of Chairman FULBRIGHT of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
who claimed in an article in the Cornell 
Law Quarterly, fall, 1961, that “the 
source of an effective foreign policy un- 
der our system is Presidential power.” 

I believe it might serve us well to con- 
sider more fully the Foreign Relation 
chairman’s attitude on this important 
question in 1961. I quote him directly: 

The pre-eminence of Presidential leader- 
ship overrides the most logical and ingenious 
administrative and organizational schemes. 
The essence of our “policymaking machin- 
ery” and of the “decisionmaking process’— 
concepts of current vogue in the academic 
world—is the President himself who is 
neither a machine nor a process, but a living 
human being whose effectiveness is prin- 


cipally a function of our own knowledge, 
wisdom, vision, and authority. It is not 
within our powers to confer wisdom or per- 
ception on the Presidential person. It is with- 
in our power to grant or deny him authority. 
It is my contention that for the existing 
requirements of American foreign policy 
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we have hobbled the President by too nig- 
gardly a grant of power... 


Senator FULBRIGHT went on to explain 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
devise policies oriented to a clear and 
definite conception of national interest 
“through a system in which power and 
responsibility for foreign policy are 
‘shared and overlapping.’ ” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT continued: 

Policies thus evolved are likely to be ill- 
coordinated, short-ranged, and often unsuc- 
cessful, while the responsibility for failure 
is placed squarely on the President, neither 
“shared” nor “overlapping.” 


Further on in this same article Chair- 
man FULBRIGHT pointed out that while 
Congress has many powers under the 
Constitution having to do with foreign 
affairs, they do not enable the Congress 
to initiate or shape foreign policy. 

And now, in conclusion, let me answer 
one of my earlier questions. While under 
the Constitution Congress alone has the 
power to declare war, it has never exer- 
cised this power except as a consequence 
of a President’s acts or recommenda- 
tions. 

And, according to the Historical 
Studies Division of the Department of 
State, the President, historically and 
without the prior approval of Congress, 
has repeatedly utilized the Armed Forces 
of this country in response to an imme- 
diate military situation. 

In fact, if my memory is right, this 
country has had 137 military engage- 
ments which ranged from that to war, 
and we have had five declarations of 
war—The War of 1812, the Spanish 
American War, World War I, the dec- 
laration against Germany and another 
declaration against Japan in World 
War II. 

As Commander in Chief, he has full 
control over the use of American Armed 
Forces, and he may on his own author- 
ity commit them to action beyond our 
borders to protect the national interests 
of this country. That at least is the way 
the State Department views the twilight 
zone in constitutional powers. I suggest 
that Members of Congress who want to 
alter that concept would do well to pur- 
sue their objective through an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. That is the 
proper way to proceed. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION SCIENCE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
a message from the House of Represen- 
tatives on S. 1519. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON) laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 1519) to establish a 
National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science, and for other pur- 
poses, which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause, and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science Act.” 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby affirms that 
library and information services adequate 
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to meet the needs of the people of the 
United States are essential to achieve na- 
tional goals and to utilize most effectively 
the Nation’s educational resources and that 
the Federal Government will cooperate with 
State and local governments and public and 
private agencies in assuring optimum pro- 
vision of such services. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby established as an 
independent agency within the executive 
branch, a National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Commission’”’). 

Src. 4. The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall provide the Com- 
mission with necessary administrative serv- 
ices (including those related to budgeting, 
accounting, financial reporting, personnel, 
and procurement) for which payment shall 
be made in advance, or by reimbursement, 
from funds of the Commission in such 
amounts as may be agreed upon by the Com- 
mission’ and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 


FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall have the 
primary responsibility for developing over- 
all plans for, and advising the appropriate 
governments and agencies on, the policy set 
forth in section 2. In carrying out that re- 
sponsibility, the Commission shall— 

(1) advise the President and the Congress 
on the implementation of national policy by 
such statements, presentations, and reports 
as it deems appropriate; 

(2) conduct studies, surveys, and analyses 
fo the library and informational needs of the 
Nation, including the special library and in- 
formational needs of the economically, so- 
cially, or culturally deprived, and the means 
by which these needs may be met through 
information centers, through the libraries of 
elementary and secondary schools and insti- 
tutions of higher education, and through 
public, research, special, and other types of 
libraries; 

(3) appraise the adequacies and deficien- 
cies of current library and information re- 
sources and evaluate the effectiveness of cur- 
rent library and information science pro- 


grams; 

(4) develop overall plans for meeting na- 
tional library and informational needs and 
for the coordination of activities at the Fed- 
eral, State, and local levels, taking into con- 
sideration all of the library and informa- 
tional resources of the Nation to meet these 
needs; 

(5) promote research and development ac- 
tivities which will extend and improve the 
Nations library and information-handling 
capability as essential links in the national 
communications networks; 

(6) submit to the President and the Con- 
gress (not later than January 1 of each year) 
a report on its activities during the preceding 
fiscal year; and 

(7) make and publish such additional re- 
ports as it deems to be necessary, including, 
but not limited to, reports of consultants, 
transcripts of testimony, summary reports 
and reports of other Commission findings, 
studies, and recommendations. 

(8) The Commission is authorized to con- 
tract with Federal agencies and other public 
and private agencies to carry out any of its 
functions under subsection (a) and to pub- 
lish and disseminate such reports, findings, 
studies, and records as it deems appropriate. 

(c) The Commission is further authorized 
to conduct such hearings at such times and 
places as it deems appropriate for carrying 
out the purposes of this Act. 

(d) The heads of all Federal agencies are, 
to the extent not prohibited by law, directed 
to cooperate with the Commission in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this Act. 

MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 6. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of fifteen members appointed by the 
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President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Five members of the 
Commission shall be professional librarians 
or information specialists, and the remainder 
shall be persons having special competence 
or interest in the needs of our society for li- 
brary and information services. One of the 
members of the Commission shall be desig- 
nated by the President as Chairman of the 
Commission. The terms of office of members 
of the Commission shall be five years, except 
that (1) the terms of office of the members 
first appointed shall commence on the date 
of enactment of this Act and shall expire 
three at the end of one year, three at the end 
of two years, three at the end of three years, 
three at the end of four years, and three at 
the end of five years, as designated by the 
President at the time of appointment, and 
(2) a member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed only for the remainder of such 
term. 

(b) Members of the Commission’ who are 
not in the regular full-time employ of the 
United States shall, while attending meet- 
ings or conferences of the Commission or 
otherwise engaged in the business of the 
Commission, be entitled to receive compen- 
sation at a rate fixed by the Chairman, but 
not exceeding the rate specified at the time 
of such service for grade GS-18 im section 
5332 of title 5, United States Code, including 
traveltime, and while so serving on the busi- 
ness of the Commission away from their 
homes or regular places of business, they 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, and author- 
ized by section 5703 of title 5, United States 
Code, for persons employed intermittently in 
the Government service. 

(c)(1) The Commission is authorized to 
appoint, without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, covering appoint- 
ments in the competitive service, such pro- 
fessional and technical personnel as may be 
necessary to enable it to carry out its func- 
tions under this Act. 

(2) The Commission may procure, without 
regard to the civil service or classification 
laws, temporary and intermittent services of 
such personnel as is necessary to the extent 
authorized by section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, but at rates not to exceed the 
rate specified at the time of such service for 
grade GS-18 in section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code, including traveltime, and while 
so serving on the business of the Commis- 
sion away from their homes or regular places 
of business they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, as authorized by section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons employed 
intermittently in the Government service. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 7, There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $500,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1970, and for each succeeding 
fiscal year such sums as may be appropriated 
by the Congress for the purposes of carrying 
out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree with the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 1519 and ask for a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. PELL, Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr, Prouty, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. Dominick, Mr. Murrxy, and 
Mr. SCHWEIKER conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 
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ORDER AUTHORIZING STAR PRINT 
OF S. 3848 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a star print 
be made of S. 3848, to correct certain in- 
advertent typographical errors and omis- 


sions. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A-message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

$. 614. An act for the relief of Franz Charles 
Feldmeier; and 

S. 1786. An act for the relief of James 
Harry Martin. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 3339) to authorize the 
Public Printer to fix the subscription 
price of the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


COMMENCEMENT AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WYOMING 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege and distinct pleasure to be 
on the campus this past weekend for 
commencement exercises at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming at Laramie. 

The message given to the graduating 
class of 1970 by Wyoming Governor 
Stanley Hathaway was most important 
and significant. I take this means, by 
asking unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp, to share it with 
Senators and other interested persons. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By Gov. STANLEY HATHAWAY 

A renowned student of youth, Erik Erik- 
son, has noted that young and old alike 
achieve mutal respect when, as Erikson put 
it, “Society recognizes the young individual 
as a bearer of fresh energy, and the youth 
recognizes society as a living process which 
inspires loyalty as it receives it, maintains 
allegiance as it extracts it, honors con- 
fidence as it demands it.” 

I don't believe we can truthfully say that 
our society today follows that philosophy. 

In the existing atmosphere of polariza- 
tion and alienation across this country, 
youth, all too often is suspect—and con- 
versely youth too often fails to lend loyalty 
and allegiance to society or inspire society 
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to reciprocate. That, of course, is the result 
of polarization. 

In recent times this alienation and polar- 
ization has had a very real—and, at times, 
very tragic impact upon American univer- 
sities. 

Student, and, often, faculty revolt against 
authority—the so-called “establishment”— 
or to use the currently popular phrase, the 
“system” which dissidents believe rule aca- 
demia—is not a problem confined to the 
campus. 

Student unrest—like the dissatisfaction 
found everywhere in our society, cannot be 
categorized as the result of any one cause— 
nor is there any single solution. 

The disruptions scarring America today 
are symptomatic of deep-rooted problems 
within a society which has reached the 
heights of technology and come face to face 
with a situation which may be analagous to 
that of the agriculturist whose fields and 
crops win blue ribbons—but who has dif- 
ficulty cleaning and improving his own 
backyard. 

And this applies too, I think, to our in- 
stitutions of higher learning—in their ca- 
pacity as vital extensions of our total 
society. 

From the very beginning of nationwide 
student activism the question of academic 
freedom has been debated. 

As with all matters—there are various 
answers proferred. I do not propose to offer 
any concrete definition of academic freedom. 

However, I do feel that in pursuing their 
historic role—one which has resulted in 
many benefits to mankind—as critics, think- 
ers, activists—pioneers, if you will—students 
and some members of university and college 
faculties haye contributed to and are par- 
ticipating in the polarization threatening to 
split this nation into opposing camps. 

And—they are certainly not deserving of 
the entire blame for this. 

Americans everywhere must renew their 
support for and acceptance of peaceful dis- 
sent—acknowledge the right of students— 
of every American—to pursue this peaceful 
course in attempting to bring about con- 
structive change. All of us—whether or not 
we are or consider ourselves to be numbered 
among the so-called “silent majority’’—must 
call upon our abilities to distinguished be- 
tween the type of dissent successfully uti- 
lized from the first days of this nation as 
a means of gaining support for necessary 
change—as opposed to violent, deliberately 
destructive disruption. 

It is as vitally important that—for their 
part—students accept the validity of the 
basic structure of the American political 
system—that in their desire to improve its 
ability to activate performance of its pro- 
fessed ideals, they avoid violent tactics which 
will only prove again that violence feeds 
upon itself—and grows. 

If the academic offerings of universities 
and colleges must be made more relevant to 
today’s world—as many campus spokesmen 
maintain—and, I think, as many university 
administrations and faculty are endeavoring 
to achieve—by the same token dissidents 
must recognize that a burned-out campus 
complex is relevant to nothing progressive 
or beneficial to humanity—that a university, 
should it be allowed to fill the role of sanc- 
tuary for violent individuals of any political 
or philosophical persuasion, would be rele- 
vant only to violence, death and destruction. 
The relevancy of our educational system 
should be to the America we are determined 
to build and maintain—agreement on the 
kind of country we should be determined to 
build can be accomplished only through the 
kind of debate and reasonable demonstration 
of worth our universities have been noted 
for. 

Academic freedom is not going to be pre- 
served—nor can it be purchased by—gaso- 
line bombs and rocks and riot squads. 
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Academic freedom is, in my opinion, the 
freedom of faculty and students to teach, 
learn, think new thoughts, innovate and 
experiment, dissent constructively against 
established or existing local, state, national 
and world policies and conditions, and to 
take non-violent action through educa- 
tional, legal, political or civic or religious 
channels to achieve beneficial change. This 
has been done before—it can be done again. 

Communication—sincere, consistent, ob- 
jective liaison between youth and the older 
generation—universities and local and state 
government—can, I believe, contribute to the 
challenge we face in protecting the processes 
which we describe as academic freedom—to 
achieve the goals set forth in the statement 
by Erik Erikson with which I opened these 
remarks. 

Government officials can do much to aid 
the public in recognizing the difference be- 
tween peaceful opposition and dissent and 
violent disruption—between the non-con- 
formity of those opposed to what they view 
as the inability of the system to “practice 
what it preaches”—and the terror tactics of 
extremists. 

In the meantime—and I address this to 
all of us here today—I believe an effective 
way for us to help reduce unrest on the 
campuses and in the streets—as stated by 
the President’s Special Commission on Vio- 
lence in America—is to focus on the un- 
finished task of striving toward the goals of 
human life that all of us share and that 
young people—and, I might add—any truly 
concerned individual—admire and respect. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, THE VET- 
ERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, AND 
THE SILENT MAJORITY 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I speak 
today to again briefly commend the 
members of the American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, for their 
service as patriots to this country, both 
while they wear the uniform of the 
United States and in their effective yet- 
erans’ organizations. 

The Legion and the VFW, through 
statements by their respective com- 
manders, J. Milton Patrick and Ray Gal- 
lagher, have strongly supported Presi- 
dent Nixon’s wise and courageous deci- 
sions concerning Cambodia, and the 
American troops who are serving our 
country in Indochina. 

Mr. President, the Wyoming State 
Tribune, in an editorial of May 21 en- 
titled. “Senator McGovern’s Outburst,” 
defended the right of these veterans’ or- 
ganizations to support our President. The 
editorial points out that it definitely is 
the right of “the representatives of this 
country’s two biggest veterans’ organiza- 
tions to speak out on this issue that 
affects the entire country.” 

It further states that the two com- 
manders “both were given the mandate 
for their declarations of policy by their 
national executive committees.” 

The article notes that— 

It is incumbent on the veterans’ groups 
to speak out on these issues and not rele- 
gate their roles in the nation’s life merely 
to begging handouts from Confgress. 


Mr. President, some have chosen to 
doubt that there is a silent majority in 
the United States that supports our 
President, this Nation, and what it stands 
for. Some have criticized the majority 
because it has been silent, and now that 
the voices of the so-called silent majority 
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are beginning to be heard, and heard 
clearly, I believe that this is highly com- 
mendable and that these voices are due 
praise rather than criticism. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Tribune editorial be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR McGovERN’s OUTBURST 


The indictment by the American Legion 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars national com- 
manders of those senators seeking to tie 
President Nixon's hands in the Cambodian 
operation apparently hit the bullseye. 

One of the targets, Sen. George McGovern, 
D., S.D., denounced Legion Commander J. 
Milton Patrick and VFW Commander Ray 
Gallagher in a Senate floor speech and de- 
manded that they “quit playing politics with 
the veterans organizations and betraying the 
best interests of U.S. veterans.” 

McGovern especially singled out Gallagher 
in his attack, which was an ironic develop- 
ment because Gallagher campaigned for the 
senator in the latter’s successful re-election 
effort two years ago. i 

Said McGovern: “These fellows claim to 
be speaking for more than 6,000,000 members 
of the American Legion and the VFW. I have 
been a member of both of these Srganizations 
for 25 years, and neither Patrick nor Gal- 
lagher speaks for me. Nor do they speak for 
large numbers of combat GI's who have com- 
municated their views to me and other 
senators. 

“I regard the views of these self-styled for- 
eign policy experts as nonsense that no rea- 
sonable person would give a second thought,” 
said McGovern. “Let them extol the virtues 
of the Nixon foreign policy if they wish. Let 
them distribute their political propaganda 
in the Senate Press Gallery escorted by the 
Republican floor leader, if they wish. But 
they ought to take off their veterans orga- 
nization caps when they stop speaking for 
veterans and begin playing politics.” 

McGovern also hinted that if the two vet- 
erans organization leaders didn’t “stop play- 
ing politics” their organizations might suffer 
in efforts to “secure bipartisan support for 
veterans programs.” 

In his and his fellow senators’ efforts to im- 
pede the Vietnam war effort, however, Sen- 
ator McGovern along with Senators Church, 
Cooper, Fulbright and others presume to 
speak out not only for their own constit- 
uencies but also all of the American peo- 
ple; it is proper, in McGovern's one-sided 
views, for himself and for the other senators 
to “play politics” with the war, but it is 
somehow wrong for the representatives of 
this country’s two biggest veterans’ orga- 
nizations to speak out on this issue that af- 
fects the entire country. 

This suggests McGovern believes no one has 
the right to speak on foreign policy but these 
senators; that he would deny the Legion and 
VFW leaders the right to enter the nation’s 
debate on Vietnam and Cambodia. He says 
the two commanders speak only for them- 
selves but he either does not know or refuses 
to recognize that both were given the man- 
date for their declarations of policy by their 
national executive committees. In the 
Legion’s case, so we are told by one of this 
state’s two representatives on this board, this 
involves 106 members who unanimously 
voted their approval of resolutions from 
which Commander Patrick spoke when he 
and Gallagher uttered their charges against 
McGovern and the other senators whom they 
listed. 

McGovern has said that as a member of 
both the Legion and VFW neither of the two 
national commanders speaks for him; but it 
must be presumed that in his and the other 
dove senators’ attacks on the Nixon Adminis- 
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tration’s Vietnam policy, these senators do 
not speak for a majority of Americans in- 
cluding many of their constituents in their 
respective states. 

It is these senators who have been reck- 
lessly playing politics, not the Legion and 
VFW commanders, and they have been doing 
so with the life of this country; it is incum- 
bent on the veterans’ groups to speak out on 
these issues and not relegate their roles in 
the nation’s life merely to begging handouts 
from Congress, as McGovern so contemptu- 
ously suggests. 

It is probable that in his bitter, emotional 
Outburst, McGovern betrays the fear that he 
has alienated himself from the people who 
elected him. 

There ultimately must come a day of 
reckoning for these senators and it is then 
that we will see who really plays politics. 


GREETINGS FROM FORMER SENA- 
TOR CARL HAYDEN 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, it was my 
pleasure this past weekend to have paid 
a visit to our former colleague, Senator 
Carl Hayden, and I wish to report that he 
is in fine health. He comes to his office at 
Arizona State University, in the Hayden 
Library, 4 days a week, and spends the 
afternoon working. He asked me to con- 
vey to all his former colleagues in this 
body his very best wishes and his con- 
tinued interest in what we are doing here. 


REVENUE SHARING 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, May 17, the Los Angeles Times pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “Time for 
U.S. Revenue Sharing.” The editorial is 
an excellent statement in support of the 
concept or revenue sharing. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TIME ror U.S. REVENUE SHARING 


(Issue: Given the taxpayers’ revolt at local 
and state leyels, has the time come for 
action on federal revenue sharing?) 

In California as in the rest of the nation, 
the taxpayers’ rebellion has reached the 
point that a high proportion of proposed 
bond issues and tax overrides are being shot 
down by the voters. 

It is not that there is any lessening of 
demand for public services. 

People want better schools and transit 
systems, and they are beginning to insist 
on more urgent attention to environmental 
problems. They balk, however, at paying the 
freight in the form of higher taxes. 

Resistance is particularly strong to further 
increases in the property tax, which is the 
chief source of revenue available to local 
governments. 

Obviously, the answer to the growing crisis 
in state and local government must be sought 
primarily at the state and local level, But 
there is a lot that Congress can do to help— 
and it is high time that it did so. 

The first step should be enactment of 
President Nixon’s welfare reform proposal. 

Under this measure, which is now stalled 
in the Senate Finance Committee, the fed- 
eral government would take over a greater 
share of the welfare burden. And it is soar- 
ing welfare costs, remember, which are the 
main reason for the prospective jump in 
Los Angeles County’s property tax rate. 

Even more imperative, however, is favor- 
able congressional action on federal revenue 
sharing. 
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Under the proposal submitted last fall by 
the Administration, a certain percentage of 
federal income. tax collections would auto- 
matically be transferred each year to the 
States. The states, in turn, would be obli- 
gated to pass on a substantial chunk to local 
governments. 

Only $500 million would be involved the 
first year. But by mid-1975 the appropriation 
for revenue sharing would reach $5 billion— 
of which approximately 11% would come to 
California, by current estimates. 

There is no reason, as Administration 
spokesmen have pointed out, that far greater 
resources could not be transferred if the 
plan lives up to expectations, 

John G. Veneman, Undersecretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, observes that 
education, which consistently takes more 
than two-fifths of all state and local reve- 
nues, should be “the major beneficiary of 
the new funds.” 

The case for revenue sharing is built on 
the proposition that we currently have a 
“fiscal mismatch.” Our gravest and most ex- 
pensive problems tend to be at the local 
and state level, while our most efficient rey- 
a machinery is at the federal 
evel. 

Washington has.not.been oblivious to the 
problem. Federal assistance to local and state 
governments, through grants-in-aid for spe- 
cific purposes, is now running $28 billion a 
year—more than a quarter of all domestic 
federal spending. 

These programs, however, are threatening 
to strangle in their own red tape and inef- 
ficiency. 

Instead of going farther down that road, 
there is strong support among the nation’s 
governors and mayors (Republican and Dem- 
ocrat) for a system of revenue sharing which 
would allow state and local governments to 
decide for themselves how the money should 
be spent. 

Mr. Nixon’s approach seems eminently 
sensible; Sen. Edmund Muskie of Maine and 
other Democrats have introduced legisla- 
tion which they believe would be better. 

It is the job of the House Ways and Means 
Committee to look at alternative approaches 
and come up with a bill which will embody 
the best features of each. 

Unfortunately, despite the strong support 
for revenue sharing in the country as a whole, 
the committee shows no interest in the 
matter. 

Partly this is because of an overloaded 
calendar. But mostly it is because of a dis- 
tinct lack of enthusiasm on the part of Chair- 
man Wilbur Milis (D-Ark.) and Rep. John 
W. Byrnes of Wisconsin, the committee's 
ranking Republican. 

The truth seems to be that they, and a 
lot of other congressmen, see no point in let- 
ting governors and mayors get the credit for 
Spending money raised by Congress. 

This may make political sense of a sort, 
but it is in sharp contradiction to the pub- 
lic interest. 

Californians should let their elected rep- 
resentatives know they expect their help in 
persuading the congressional leadership that 
federal revenue sharing is too urgent a mat- 
ter to be left on the back burner. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15628) to amend the 
Foreign Military Sales Act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have an amendment which 
we could dispose of this afternoon. I 
would be willing to agree to a time lim- 
itation if the leadership wants to act 
on it, with no vote today. I will be guided 
entirely by their reasoning. 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. DOLE) 
has indicated he would have no objec- 
tion, with the understanding that we 
would be able to dispose of the amend- 
ment this afternoon. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yesterday the Sena- 
tor submitted the amendment. He in- 
dicated that he was willing to agree to a 
unanimous-consent agreement. The Sen- 
ator’s amendment would strike at the 
heart of the bill itself. The Cooper- 
Church amendment which is now pend- 
ing, is one of the most important and 
basic amendments that could come up. 
Although the leadership is in favor of 
an early vote on the amendment to be 
offered by the Senator from Delaware, 
since it is such a basic and fundamental 
amendment there are those who have in- 
dicated that they need time to study the 
Senator’s proposal and objection would 
be made if a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment were to be propounded to vote this 
afternoon. 

Since the Senator from Delaware’s 
amendment is so basic and fundamental, 
I know that Senators would be interested 
in studying it first. I am sure that if the 
Senator wanted to comment on it today 
and put information in the REcorp on it, 
it would be helpful to those who wish 
to give it serious consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I dis- 
cussed this amendment at some length 
the other day. I understand there is some 
agreement as to what comes after the 
vote on the Dole amendment on tomor- 
row. The Senator from West Virginia 
and the Senator from Michigan have 
joined in an amendment, and after that 
is disposed of, perhaps we could have an 
agreement that my amendment would be 
taken up in order at that time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Well, it is my under- 
standing, in conversation with the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, that he ex- 
pects it would take some time for dis- 
position of his amendment. I would feel 
at least that we should get started on 
that. 
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There are a number of other amend- 
ments that I am aware of. There are at 
least 17 to 15. A number of them which 
have been introduced will be called up. 

I suggest we follow the usual proce- 
dure. I do not feel that tonight we could 
enter into any additional unanimous- 
consent agreement. Certainly, not with- 
out the Senator in charge of the bill be- 
ing present in the Chamber. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will not 
press the amendment. I merely am try- 
ing to expedite the business of the Sen- 
ate. We have been here for 2 days now 
with no action taken on any amend- 
ments. I was hoping, and other Senators 
were hoping, that we could havea vote 
on this and clear up the amendments. I 
shall be guided by the desires of the lead- 
ership; if he wishes to carry it over an- 
other day with no votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). What is the will of the Sen- 
ate? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we had 
hoped we could accept the committee 
amendments first which is the regular 
order. This was originally proposed by 
the leadership, but it was obejcted to. So 
we voted separately on the first two sec- 
tions and are now considering the third. 
Disposing of the committee amendments 
in an orderly fashion is the best proce- 
dure to be followed. The leadership on 
this side has been hoping that we could 
get early action on the Church-Cooper 
amendment—on the whole bill, for that 
matter, and we will take every step we 
can to bring about early action. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
cooperate with the leadership. I real- 
ize, since the amendment I have deals 
with the major bill itself that, general- 
ly speaking, the committee amendments 
take priority and that it would take 
unanimous consent to proceed out of or- 
der. I would hope that such unanimous 
consent would be granted so that we 
could expedite the business of the Sen- 
ate. However, we will proceed later. 

I will say now to the acting majority 
leader that the rules of the Senate do 
provide many ways to accomplish our ob- 
jective. There is a way I can get this to 
vote even before the committee amend- 
ments, although it would be more or- 
derly to do it the other way. But we are 
going to vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The rules are avail- 
able, certainly, to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware as they are to all 
Senators. There has been objection filed. 
Since there has been objection filed I 
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would have to object to a unanimous- 
consent agreement to proceed now to 
consideration of the proposed amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I had 
the opportunity to read the record of 
the proposed measure my friend from 
Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS) will offer, and 
I would suggest that he make his state- 
ment at the time we meet here on to- 
morrow and perhaps after the vote is 
taken. 

A great many Members are away. 
Some of them are away in their States, 
where they are candidates for reelection. 
I know that the distinguished majority 
leader, who is a sponsor of the amend- 
ment, is away today, but he will be back 
tomorrow. The Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AKEN) is coming back from Ver- 
mont. 

I, therefore, believe that tomorrow we 
will be able to have some debate on the 
amendment that has been offered by 
the Senator from Kansas. As it is the 
first vote of significance, I believe it 
would be better if we used tomorrow 
morning for debate upon that subject. 
I say that with all deference to and with 
great respect for my good friend from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
with the Senator. I was only suggesting 
that we bring it up this afternoon and 
dispose of it this afternoon. I will say 
that the amendment which I have of- 
fered, to make the record straight, does 
not in any way affect adversely, nor does 
it support the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment. It is nothing whatever to do with 
it. z does not deal with that subject 
at all. 

I think that the leadership—some of it 
on the other side—I am not too sure— 
I understood that the Senator in charge 
of the bill would have no objection to 
doing this. But I will take this up to- 
portow and see if we can reach agree- 
ment. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before 
the Senate, I move, in accordance with 
the order previously entered, that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 10 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 7 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Wednesday, June 3, 
1970, at 10 a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. William Gillies Kalaidjian, the 
Bedford Park Congregational Church, 
Bronx, N.Y., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal God, in our abundant and 
beautiful Nation, we pause in prayer to 
recognize Thy presence. We have so 
much to be grateful for and yet we have 
not shown enough respect for You nor 
enough reverence for life. 


Recognizing that we are all made in 
Your image, we have not lived up to the 
trust and faith You placed in us, making 
us different from all other living things. 

We have fallen short of the purpose of 
spiritual ecology. Failure to understand 
the relationship of the human soul to its 
spiritual environment and motivation has 
all but destroyed our national purpose. 

We pray this House of Representatives 
will bring this Nation together in a new 


unity of purpose, placing the total wel- 
fare of the Nation above each and every 
group that seeks a lesser purpose. We 
pray O God, that no man or group will 
be above the law nor beneath it. Help 
this Congress to recognize that our Na- 
tion’s basic problem is conduct, not 
color, and it is seen in crime rates, the 
family life crisis, the educational crisis, 
the high death rate on our highways, the 
tragic problems of alcoholism, drug 
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abuse, and child abuse, and the dreadful 
failure of our correctional institutions to 
change lives. 

Help Congress with Thy help O God, 
to heal America. Help them to work for 
unity, for mutual respect, for self-disci- 
pline, for respect of persons as well as 
respect for property, and above all, help 
the adult world of every race and creed 
to give our youth an example of good 
stewardship in a mature and responsible 
fashion. We ask this in the name of the 
Lord of life. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Pres- 
ident of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On May 21, 1970: 

H.R. 9477. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of judgment funds of the Con- 
federated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Res- 
ervation; 

HR. 10106. An act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to revise the definition 
of the term “child” to recognize an adopted 
child of a yeteran as a dependent from the 
date of issuance of an interlocutory decree, 
to Increase the rates of dependency and in- 
demnity compensation payable to dependent 
children of deceased veterans, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 15694.. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for procurement of vessels and aircraft 
and construction of shore and offshore es- 
tablishments for the Coast Guard. 

On May 22, 1970: 

H.R. 4869. An act to further the economic 
advancement and general welfare of the Hopi 
Indian Tribe of the State of Arizona; 

H.R. 10105. An.act.to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
to authorize appropriations for fiscal years 
1970, 1971, and 1972, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 15980. An act to make certain revi- 
sions in the retirement benefits of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public school teachers and 
other educational employees, and for other 
purposes. 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM J. KA- 
LAIDJIAN, PASTOR OF THE BED- 
FORD PARK CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH IN THE BRONX 


(Mr. BIAGGI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, the opening 
prayer in the House was offered today by 
my close and highly respected friend, the 
Reverend William J. Kalaidjian, pastor 
of the Bedford Park Congregational 
Church located in my district in the 
Bronx. 

I am particularly proud and happy 
that Reverend Kalaidjian accepted my 
invitation to come to our Capital on this 
occasion for several reasons. 
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First, I am proud because Bill Kalaid- 
jian is a truly outstanding human being 
who is well known in New York for his 
sincere dedication to community civic 
and humane causes as well as for his 
spiritual guidance and leadership. For 
more than 13 years, while tending to the 
needs of his own congregation, he has 
served in the New York City Police De- 
partment as official chaplain with the 
rank of inspector. 

Mr. Speaker, I need not repeat the 
enormous responsibility Reverend Ka- 
laidjian assigned himself when, in 1957, 
he accepted this sensitive position. Ever 
since, the demands made upon a New 
York City Police Department chaplain 
have multiplied many times over. The 
spiritual drain on our policemen in New 
York City and, indeed, throughout the 
Nation, has been of serious concern to 
Reverend Kalaidjian. 

He is devoting a good portion of his 
time maintaining the faith of our be- 
leaguered policemen. While this is no 
small task, his inspiring efforts have 
been rewarded many times over by the 
spiritual and moral response of our po- 
lice officers in New York City especially 
in times of serious crises. I am grate- 
ful to Reverend Kalaidjian for his dedi- 
cation to the men who, of late I am 
sorry to say, have been looked upon by 
many as mere automatons in our society. 
As head of the National Association of 
Police Chaplains, he is promoting the 
same kind of spiritual leadership for po- 
lice organizations across the Nation and 
the police institutions of America will 
be significantly enhanced by his influ- 
ence. 

Reverend Kalaidjian’s civic involve- 
ment has also caused him to be an effec- 
tive leader in the field of prevention of 
cruelty to children—an area that» un- 
fortunately must be maintained and 
strengthened in our modern yet some- 
times morbid world. As the president of 
the Bronx County Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, Reverend 
Kalaidjian has come to know the many 
numbers and kinds of child tragedies 
wrought by human frailties. His work 
with the society has earned him a repu- 
tation that exemplifies his deep concern 
for his fellow man. Programs developed 
under his strong guidance and direction 
have been tremendously effective in pre- 
venting child maltreatment and abuse 
from running rampant in our commu- 
nity. Because of his experience and ex- 
pertise in this field, I personally wel- 
come his counsel in the further develop- 
ment and refinement of my own child 
abuse legislation now before this Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Speaker, Rev. William J. Kalaid- 
jian is not a newcomer to our House nor 
to the Senate. In 1967 he delivered the 
opening prayer here at the invitation of 
my colleague from New York City, Con- 
gressman BINGHAM. In 1968, Bill Kalaid- 
jian delivered the prayer in the Senate 
at the invitation of the late Senator 
Robert Kennedy. Today, I am honored 
by Reverend Kalaidjian's appearance 
and I extend to him my own grateful 
thanks and the warm welcome of the 
New York City congressional delegation. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE REVEREND 
WILLIAM G. KALAIDJIAN 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I simply 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my colleague, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr, Bracc1), in regard 
to the Reverend William J. Kalaidjian, 
He has been a constituent of mine, and I 
am sorry to lose him. My loss, however, 
is Congressman Biacei’s gain. 

Reverend Kalaidjian has indeed done 
great work for our city and many of its 
citizens, especially for our police and our 
children. It is a pleasure to have him 
with us here in the House once again. 


TRIBUTE TO REV. WILLIAM 
G. KALAIDJIAN 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to join with my colleagues 
the gentlemen from New York, Mr. 
Bracer and Mr. BINGHAM, in welcoming 
the Reverend William G. Kalaidjian, 
pastor of the Bedford Park Congrega- 
tional Church, who delivered the prayer 
this morning. 

Reverend Kalaidjian is an outstand- 
ing citizen of our community in New 
fae and we are delighted to have him 

re. ‘ 

Reverend Kalaidjian has served as a 
spiritual leader in the Bronx for many 
years and is presently pastor of the Bed- 
ford Park Congregational Church, 
United Church of Christ. In addition, 
he has been the chaplain of the New 
York City Police Department for the 
past 13 years. 

In addition to his religious activities, 
Reverend Kalaidjian has made a major 
humanitarian contribution to New York 
City through his social service activities. 
At this time he is serving as president 
of the Bronx County Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. 

The Reverend Kalaidjian is an exam- 
ple of an involved American, campaign- 
ing against social ills, and active in com- 
munity affairs. I hope he will visit us 
again in the future. 


THE 27TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ELECTION OF LESLIE C. ARENDS 
AS HOUSE REPUBLICAN WHIP 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GERALD R: FORD. Mr, Speaker, 
I rise today to pay tribute to one of the 
most capable men ever to occupy a seat 
in this Chamber, the Honorable LESLIE 
C. ARENDS, Representative of the 17th 
Congressional District of Illinois, 

Today, Mr. Speaker, marks an anni- 
versary for Les ARENDS for it was ex- 
actly 27 years ago, June 2, 1943, that Les 
was first elected House Republican whip. 

It so happens, Mr. Speaker, that Les 
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ARENDS has been a party wnip longer 
than any other Member of the Con- 
gress—of either party. 

This is not surprising when we con- 
sider the great talents that Les ARENDS 
has brought to the job of whip and the 
magnificent record he has compiled in 
achieving party unity among House Re- 
publicans during the 27 years that he 
has headed up the House Republican 
whip organization. I would particularly 
call attention to his accomplishments 
during the 87th through 90th Congresses. 
He is, of course, continuing his stellar 
performance as whip in the present Con- 
gress. 

I would like to mention at this point 
that Les has always shown me, person- 
ally, tremendous loyalty in his role of 
party whip during my tenure as House 
Republican leader, and for that dem- 
onstration of loyalty I am truly grateful. 

But we honor Les Arenps for. far 
more than his ability and his long sery- 
ice as a party whip. 

We all know him to be an exceptionally 
skillful legislator as well, an ability he 
has demonstrated ever since he first 
came to Congress in 1934. Les was named 
to the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, which was merged with the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs in 1946 to 
become the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. From 1957 through 1964 and 
again from August 11, 1969, to the pres- 
ent time, Les served as senior Republi- 
can on the Armed Services Committee 
and showed himself to be one of the most 
knowledgeable men in the House on mili- 
tary matters and national security ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, the good people of the 
17th District of Illinois have repeatedly 
shown good sense and have thus far 
elected Les Arenps to 18 terms in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. For that 
I congratulate them and him. Only four 
other men now serving in this House 
have been here longer than Les ARENDS. 
It is fitting that we join today in salut- 
ing a man we all love and respect, our 
capable, articulate and witty friend, the 
Honorable Leste C. ARENDS of Illinois. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will. the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr: GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

My. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I can say 
without equivocation that the minority 
leader has spoken for me in every senti- 
ment he has expressed about a very great 
Member of the House,-a. warm personal 
friend of mine, an outstanding leader, 
and a great American, Les ARENDS. He is, 
of course, one of our most distinguished 
Members. He has set high standards of 
leadership for 27 years. He fights hard 
for what he believes is right, but he is 
always a gentleman. We all love LES 
ARENDS. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to join with my dear friends, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, the minority leader 
(Mr. GERALD R. Ford), and the distin- 
guished majority leader, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma (Mr. ALBERT), in paying 
my respects to one of the most dedicated 
Members I have ever served with, and 
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one who has been a bulwark of strength 
in the support of our country’s national 
defense and of a firm foreign policy, on 
the occasion today of his length of serv- 
ice as whip of the minority party, my 
dear and valued friend, the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ARENDS). 

LEs ARENDS is one of the most highly 
respected Members of the House, a re- 
spect which he has earned because of 
his dedication to his duties and also 
because of his wonderful personality and 
because of his broad and understanding 
mind. 

I could not let this occasion pass with- 
out taking the floor to convey to this 
close and valued friend of mine and my 
colleague of many years, the profound 
respect and friendship I have for him. 

You have heard me say repeatedly that 
the middle aisle means nothing where 
friendship is concerned. That has been 
a fundamental thought of mine not only 
during my service here but throughout 
my life, and the friendship that exists 
between LEs ARENDS of Illinois and JOHN 
McCormack of Massachusetts is one I 
have always valued and which I shall 
always treasure. 

Mr. ANDERSON of TIllinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I was not aware until I reached 
the floor a moment ago that we were cele- 
brating what is truly a momentous occa- 
sion in the history of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

I would certainly not want this op- 
portunity to pass without also adding 
my congratulations to my colleague, the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois, 
the minority whip, Mr. ARENDS. 

I was present at the White House the 
other day when the distinguished 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
who is now in the well was honored, and 
when comments were made that upon his 
retirement he will have achieved the very 
enviable distinction of having served 
longer for a consecutive number of years 
than any other Speaker in the history 
of our Republic. 

I feel equally sure that no one will 
ever equal the record that has been 
compiled in this respect by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ARENDS) and I 
congratulate our colleague and hope he 
will continue to serve us for a long time 
to come. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr: Speaker, I would 
like to join in the tributes being paid to 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, Hon. LESLIE ARENDS, 
for the long service, with a distinguished 
record, he has rendered in this House. 
He has always been a gracious gentle- 
man. While dedicated to his party and 
his principles, he has never treated with 
disrespect or disdain the honest views 
which have been entertained by other 
Members of the House while he has 
adorned the House with his presence 
here. He is a fine gentleman, respected 
for his intellectual and political astute- 
ness by all Members of this House, and 
he is one who can always be depended 
upon to be a gracious and a kind friend. 

I would like to wish him many, many 
more years of successful performance of 
his important duties in this House. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I concur in the fine remarks of my col- 
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league and all the other remarks that 
have been made here today about our 
great friend, a wonderful gentleman, and 
a fine legislator, LES ARENDS. 


Mr. BETTS. Mr.. Speaker, I have 


served under LES ARENDS as regional 
whip and I can testify to all the fine 
things the minority leader has said about 
him. 


To observe Les in his position as 
minority whip is to see a dedicated, hard- 
working, conscientious servant of his 
party and his country. The many years in 
which he has served in this capacity are 
an indication of the effective work he 
has done. 

Les is admired and respected not only 
by those who serve under him but also 
by the Members of the minority who 
have felt the lash of his whip which 
has always been applied firmly but fairly 
and in an understanding manner. 

I associate myself with the remarks of 
our distinguished leader and congratu- 
late and extend best wishes to LEs 
ARENDS. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to join my colleagues in 
congratulating our friend and colleague, 
Les ARENDS, on the 27th anniversary of 
his service as Republican whip. This is 
a record unmatched by any other Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of 
either party and it is not likely soon to be 
matched again. 

During this period, he has served ef- 
ficiently and well yet with an everready 
friendly smile which contributed to his 
success. 

I wish him many more years of service 
to our party and to the Nation. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan ? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON HOUSING, COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, TO SIT 
DURING GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee.on Housing of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency may sit during 
general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF DELEGATES TO 
ATTEND ILO CONFERENCE IN 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 1033, 91st 
Congress, the Chair appoints as delegates 
to attend the International Lebor Or- 
ganization Conference in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, between June 3, 1970, and 
June 25, 1970, the following members of 
the Committee on Education and Labor: 
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Mr. Dent, of Pennsylvania; and Mr. 
Ayres, of Ohio. 

And as alternates to attend said con- 
ference the following members of the 
Committee on Education and Labor: 
Mrs. Green, of Oregon; Mr. DANIELS, of 
New Jersey; Mr. ASHBROOK, of Ohio; and 
Mr. ERLENBORN, Of Illinois. 


REPORT OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1969—-MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the provisions of 
section 13, Public Law 806, 80th Con- 
gress, I transmit herewith for the infor- 
mation of the Congress the report of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1969. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, June 2, 1970. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first bill 
on the Private Calendar. 


FRANZ CHARLES FELDMEIER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 614) for 
the relief of Franz Charles Feldmeier. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

S. 614 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Franz Charles Feldmeier may 
be classified as a child within the meaning 
of section 101(b)(1)(F) of the Act, upon 
approval of a petition filed in his behalf by 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Feldmeier, citizens 
of the United States, pursuant to section 204 
of the Act: Provided, That the natural broth- 
ers or sisters of the beneficiary shall not, by 
virtue of such relationship, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act: And provided 
further, That the provisions of section 245(c) 
shall not be applicable in this case. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JOSE LUIS CALLEJA-PEREZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1747) 
for the relief of Jose Luis Calleja-Perez. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


DR. ANTHONY S. MASTRIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15760) 
for the relief of Dr. Anthony S. Mastrian. 
Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. MARGARET M. McNELLIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8573) 
for the relief of Mrs. Margaret M. 
McNelilis, 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection, 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10534) 
for the relief of Atkinson, Haserick & Co., 
Inc. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM HEIDMAN, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12128) 
for the relief of William Heidman, 
Jr. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


H.R. 12128 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Wil- 
lam Heidman, Junior, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, the sum of $25,000 in full satisfac- 
tion of all his claims against the United 
States arising in connection with the in- 
fringement, by the United States Air Force, 
of his patent (United States Patent Num- 
bered 2,693,980) covering an automatic para- 
chute cargo disconnect. 

Sec.2. No part of the amount appropri- 
ated in the first section of this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike “$25,000” and insert 
“$15,000”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read.a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. FRANCINE. M. WELCH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12173) 
for the relief of Mrs. Francine M. Welch. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the bill as follows: 
H.R. 12173 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Fran- 
cine M. Welch, Torrejon Air Base, Spain, is 
relieved of liability to the United States in 
the amount of $5,561.32, representing the 
total amount of living quarters allowance 
paid to her by the Department of the Air 
Force during the period of July 1964, through 
March 9, 1969, as a result of erroneous pay- 
ment without fault on her part. In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any certi- 
fying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, credit shall be given for amounts for 
which lability ts relieved by this section, 

SEC. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the said Francine M. Welch, 
an amount equal to the aggregate of the 
amounts paid by her, or withheld from sums 
otherwise due her, on account of the liabil- 
ity: to the United States referred to in the 
first section of this Act. No part of the 
amount appropriated in this section shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike “$5,561.32” and insert 
“$5,568.74”. 

Page 1, line 7, strike “July 1964” and in- 
sert “July 20, 1964”. 

Page 1, line 7, strike “March 9, 1969” and 
insert “March 8, 1969". 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CERTAIN RETIRED OFFICERS OF 
THE ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13676) 
for the relief of certain retired officers of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 


CLAUDE G. HANSEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13807) 
for the relief of Claude G. Hansen. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


LT. COL. ROBERT L. POEHLEIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13810) 
for the relief of Lt. Col. Robert L. 
Poehlein. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
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E.R, 13810 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Robert 
L. Poehlein (Lieutenant Colonel, United 
States Air Force, serial number FR 41288) of 
Alexandria, Virginia, is relieved of liability 
to the United States in the amount of 
$4,852.70, representing per diem payments 
made by the said Robert L. Poehlein during 
October and November 1962, pursuant to his 
duties as the Accounting and Finance Officer 
at Ellsworth Air Force Base, South Dakota, 
to military personnel involved in the reloca- 
tion of aircraft from Ellsworth Air Force 
Base while runway repairs were being made 
at the base. The said Robert L. Poehlein made 
such payments, to which the Comptroller 
General of the United States has taken excep- 
tion, only after being advised at intermediate, 
command, and departmental levels that such 
payments were properly payable. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Robert L. Poehlein an 
amount equal to the aggregate of the 
amounts paid by him, or withheld from sums 
otherwise due him, with respect to the in- 
debtedness to the United States specified in 
the first section of this Act. 

(b) No part of the amount appropriated in 
subsection (a) of this section in excess of 10 
per centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions 
of this subsection shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 5, at the end of the sentence, 
add the following: “The relief herein au- 
thorized shall not bar recovery from the 
payees of the amounts improperly received 
by them.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JAMES HARRY MARTIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1786) for 
the relief of James Harry Martin. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
S. 1786 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any provision of the World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act, approved May 
19, 1924, as amended, limiting the period 
within which claims may be filed thereunder, 
the Secretary of Defense is authorized and 
directed— 

(1) to receive and consider any applica- 
tion of James Harry Martin, of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, filed within six months after the date 
of enactment of this Act, for benefits under 
the adjusted compensation program, the 
said James Harry Martin having served 
honorably in the United States Army during 
World War I while he was under age, but 
not having been eligible to file for benefits 
under the original World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act because he had concealed his 
minor age when he had enlisted for military 
service; and 
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(2) to certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury his determination as to the amount 
of any such benefits to which the said James 
Harry Martin would have been entitled on 
the basis of such application if it had been 
filed within the time and in the manner 
provided in the World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act. 

Sec. 2. Upon receipt by the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the certification described 
in the first section of this Act, the Secretary 
shall pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to the said 
James Harry Martin, the amount of any 
benefits so certified by the Secretary of De- 
fense. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with the 
claim referred to in the first section of this 
Act, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. ELEANOR D. MORGAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9497) 
for the relief of Mrs. Eleanor D. Morgan. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN R. GOSNELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13469) 
for the relief of John R. Gosnell. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 969 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read .the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 969 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the joint res- 
olution (HJ. Res. 746) to amend the joint 
resolution authorizing appropriations for the 
payment by the United States of its share 
of the expenses of the Pan American Insti- 
tute of Geography and History. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
joint resolution and shall continue not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the joint resolution shall be 
read for amendment under the five minute 
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rule, At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the joint resolution for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the joint 
resolution to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the joint resolution and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the able gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia (Mr. SmrrH), pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 969 provides an open rule 
with 1 hour of general debate for con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 746 
authorizing appropriations for the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and 
History. 

The Institute is one of the six special- 
ized organizations of the Organization of 
American States and is composed of 
21 member countries of the OAS and 
Canada. The Institute operates through 
@ general secretariat, three commissions, 
and a number of committees and work- 
ing groups, and draws together the ef- 
forts of over 400 geographers, cartog- 
raphers, and historians in the Western 
Hemisphere. At the present time. the 
chief geographer of the U.S. Geological 
Survey is president. 

In 1965 the Institute’s annual budget 
was increased and a formula for pay- 
ment was adopted, based on ability to 
pay, calculated on the basis of net na- 
tional income statistics. Under that for- 
mula the U.S. share of the budget is 
66 percent. Thus, in the 89th Congress 
the dollar ceiling on U.S. contributions 
was raised from $50,000 to $90,300. Under 
the Institute’s new budget authorization, 
however, this increase was insufficient to 
meet the full U.S. assessment of $151,350 
and by the end of fiscal year 1969, the 
United States was in arrears in the 
amount of $386,050. 

In order to meet the obligations of the 
United States as a member of the Insti- 
tute, House Joint Resolution 746 author- 
izes to the Department of State not to 
exceed $200,000 annually, as may be re- 
quired for payment of its share of ex- 
penses; such additional sums as needed 
for payment of n expenses inci- 
dent to U.S. participation in the Insti- 
tute; and $386,050 for payment of its 
assessed annual contributions for the 
period beginning July 1, 1964, through 
fiscal year 1969. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the gentleman say 
that the increased assessment is based 
upon the ability of the United States to 
pay? 

Mr. PEPPER. Not necessarily on the 
ability of the United States, but it would 
take into account the income of the 
United States as compared, I believe, to 
other countries. My able colleague, the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. FASCELL) 
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will go more into detail into this matter 
when the bill comes up for consideration 
if the rule is adopted. 

Mr. GROSS. I just wondered what is 
the ability of the United States to pay. 

I understand we have a bill coming up 
this week to further increase the Federal 
debt ceiling by $15 billion. Iam just won- 
dering if the gentleman can give us some 
indication about ability to pay, as he 
calls it. I question our ability to pay. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
say that a country that has a gross na- 
tional product of about a trillion dollars 
a year is pretty well able to pay this kind 
of money. A few hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. Since the gentleman has 
gotten into the subject of the phoney 
gross national product, does the gentle- 
man know what the public and private 
debt of the country is at this time? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not know the exact 
figures. I imagine it is considerable, but 
it is very much less than our ability to 
pay in terms of the value of all the assets 
of this country, and its people, and the 
gross national product of this country. 

And, incidentally, the relationship of 
the national debt to our gross national 
product from the 1950’s through the 
1960’s on percent has been reduced to 29 
percent at the present time as compared 
to 69 percent in the early fifties. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
had an occasion to look into the ques- 
tion of the total debt recently, and the 
best estimate that we can get is that it 
was about $1,650,000,000,000 as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1970. We also looked into it on 
June 9, 1969, was when one of the large 
banks, Bankers Trust Co. of New York 
announced that hereafter the prime rate 
would be, not 7.5 percent, but 8.5 per- 
cent. The debt at that time was about 
$1.5 trillion; so that that 1 percent 
increase meant that the increased inter- 
est on the total debt was $15 billion per 
year. A $15 billion increase because of 
the prime rate increase. That is the rea- 
son we looked into the function of the 
total debt at that time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. PEPPER. I. yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Texas that the public and 
private debt of this country as of Janu- 
ary 1, this year, according to the Presi- 
dent’s economic report to the Nation, 
was $1,568,500,000,000. 

That was for calendar year 1968. For 
the first time in many years’the figure 
for the last full year is not shown; that 
is, the estimated figure, for the year 1969. 
Therefore I called the Treasury Depart- 
ment. They were reluctant to give me 
the figure for 1969, but they said they 
would estimate the increase in the pub- 
lic and private debt of this country in 
1969 at $100 billion. If this figure is cor- 
rect, on January 1, 1970, this country 
had a public and private debt of $1,668,- 
500,000,000. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr, Speaker, may I just 
say to the able gentleman from Iowa 
that if he could induce his administra- 
tion to roll the interest rate back to where 
it was when that administration took 
office in January of last year, we would 
save from $9 to $10 billion a year in the 
current national debt. I would ask the 
gentleman from Texas if that is not 
correct? 

Mr. PATMAN. I would not know about 
the exact amount, but we would save a 
considerable sum. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. If from 1961 to 1969 we 
had not rolled up so much debt in this 
country under the gentleman from Flor- 
ida’s Democrat administrations, we 
would not be confronted with the inter- 
est rates we now have. 

Mr. PEPPER. Thank you very much. 
I believe that if it were not for the in- 
heritance of the great depression under 
the gentleman's party; conditions would 
have been very much less exacting under 
the subsequent democratic administra- 
tions. 

Mr. SMITHS of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself -such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker; this ‘resolution; House 
Resolution 969, provides for an open rule 
with 1 hour of general debate for the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution; House 
Journal Resolution 746, the Pan Ameri- 
can Institute of Geography and History. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation and the 
rule have been adequately explained hy 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
PEPPER). 

The purpose of the resolution is to 
increase the ceiling on U.S. contributions 
to the Pan American Institute and ‘also 
to provide:payment of U.S. arrears over 
the past fews years, 

The Institute was created in 1928. It 
draws together the efforts of over 400 
geographers, cartographers, and his- 
torians in the Western Hemisphere. It 
vad noś duplicate the work of:any other 

ody. 

At its 1965 meeting, the Institute de- 
termined that the budget needed to be in- 
creased in order to continue its opera- 
tions. The nudget figure was set at $250,- 
000 per year, with the U.S. share set at 
66 percent based on a formula of net 
national income. The 89th Congress in- 
creased the celing on U.S. conrtibutions 
from $50,000 to $90,000. However, our 
budget share per year is actually $151,- 
350. As of the end of 196° the United 
States is in arrears in the amount of 
$386,050. 

The joint resolution authorizes a new 
US. ceiling on contributions of $200,000 
annually, and also authorizes the pay- 
ment of U.S. back-due obligations. 

The legislation is supported by the 
State Denvartment and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

There are no minority views. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
rule. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that. a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was urdered, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 148] 


Fallon 
Farbstein 
Feighan 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Ford, 
William D, 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 


Ottinger 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Podell 


Baring 
Bell, Calif. 
Berry 
Bevill 
Blatnik 


ung 
Zablocki 


The SPEAKER, On this rolleall 309 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous ‘consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 746) 
to amend the joint resolution authorizing 
appropriations for the payment by the 
United States of its share of the expenses 
of the Pan American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
746) with Mr. ALEXANDER in the chair. 
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The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr, FASCELL) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from California (Mr. MAIL- 
LIARD) ‘will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FASCELL). 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the joint resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 746, proposes to 
amend the statute which governs US. 
participation in the Pan American Insti- 
tute of Geography and History. 

It would amend the statute in two 
respects: 

First, it would increase from $90,300 to 
$200,000 the ceiling on assessed annual 
U.S. contributions to the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History. The 
new ceiling represents a maximum that 
could be appropriated and is intended to 
provide room for orderly and moderate 
growth within the organization’s budget 
for the next 4 to 5 years. The U.S. as- 
sessed annual contribution to the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and 
History amounts to $151,350. 

The second proposal embodied in House 
Joint Resolution 746 is an authorization 
of an appropriation in the amount of 
$386,050 for payment by the United 
States of the arrears in its contributions 
to the Pan American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History. 

I should like to mention that these 
arrearages arose during the period be- 
ginning July 1, 1964. They represent a 
cumulative deficit: in the discharge of 
U.S. obligations to the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History. 

Mr. Chairman, the Pan American In- 
stitute of Geography and: History is a 
small but very important member of the 
Inter-American system. It is the inter- 
hemispheric instrument which is con- 
cerned with international collaboration 
in the fields of cartography, geography, 
history, and in the geophysical sciences. 
The Institute does not duplicate the 
work of any other agency and U.S, mem- 
bership in this organization has been 
acknowledged to be in the interest of 
U.S. foreign policy over the period of 
some 35 years. 

Mr. Chairman, the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs and the fuil 
Committee on Foreign Affairs have con- 
sidered this legislation very carefully. 
The printed volume of the hearings held 
before our subcommittee supplies in de- 
tail the past activities of the Pan Ameri- 
can Institute of Geography and History, 
the proposed use of the arrears owed by 
the United States and the key projects 
which loom in the Institute’s program 
horizon. 

In concluding these introductory re- 
marks, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
point out that the Congress of the 
United States frequently expresses its 
concern when other countries, members 
of international organizations, fall be- 
hind in their dues to such multilateral 
institutions. That is only proper. I would 
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be remiss, however, if I did not point out 
that the United States has been negli- 
gent in failing to pay its assessed con- 
tributions to the Pan American Institute 
of Geography and History for something 
like 6 years, I would hope, therefore, that 
the resolution before the House would be 
adopted promptly so that that deficiency 
could be rectified. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL, I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman yielding, and I think 
I understand his statement. 

I am a little bit chagrined that we 
should “poor mouth” or whip our- 
selves—the U.S.A.—about being in ar- 
rears in our dues assessed by someone 
else, even though we assisted in its cre- 
ation, and do perhaps profit from its 
findings, teachings, or actions. 

Iam fully aware of the PAIGH and its 
prior existence including IAGS, and so 
forth. I am fully aware of the value of 
the coastline geodetic survey work and 
the cartography and the value of shar- 
ing this information with our sister na- 
tions:of the OAS. 

I notice that this assessment or budg- 
etary formula that is applied, just as in 
some of the other international organi- 
zations, is more or less mandatory, and 
I question very much in view of Public 
Law 89-646, and others, whether we 
should even at this stage admit that we 
are in arrears. In fact, I noticed in the 
hearings that an exception was taken 
by some of the members of the subcom- 
mittee to the fact that we were in ar- 
rears, and-at least for a legislative rec- 
ord, I wonder if we are doing the right 
thing, first, in raising the ceiling in the 
amount that we can participate each 
year, other than letting that be a matter 
of negotiation, and, second, in picking 
up the so-called arrearage in one fell 
swoop. I fail to see that there is an obli- 
gation or an indebtedness or any pres- 
sure on the part of the United States of 
America in this regard. I wonder if the 
gentleman would enlarge upon his state- 
ment and his personal feeling, perhaps, 
Mr. Chairman, with regard to these two 
vital items affecting the U.S. taxpayers’ 
pocketbooks. 

Mr. FASCELL. I shall be very happy 
to do so. The fact is that we are behind 
in our assessment. I do not particularly 
want to whip it. I am not castigating the 
United States one way or the other; I 
am only endeavoring to be objective. The 
fact is we owe the money based on the 
vote of a governing body of which the 
United States is a member. While I agree 
with the gentleman about differences of 
opinion that may exist, the fact is that 
starting with the fiscal year 1965, the 
United States has not paid any money 
into this organization, regardless of how 
you characterize it, and it is an obliga- 
tion. We are a member of the OAS, and 
this is a specialized agency. 

We are always faced with this ques- 
tion with U.S. participation in many or- 
ganizations. I might say to the distin- 
guished gentleman this is in the nature 
of a treaty obligation. You can -vote 
against this measure, I suppose, with a 
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clear conscience, but it seems to me that 
the basic issue really is: Do we want to 
belong to the OAS? If we do, then do we 
want to meet the obligations that are 
incurred through the regular processes 
of the OAS? That seems to me to be 
fundamental. You might consider PAIGH 
individually or any other special agency, 
and you can make a case for or against 
any one of them. But the fact is that 
the United States is a member of the 
OAS and we do participate, and as long 
as we do, we should pay our share, 

The assessments are fixed according 
to rules to which we have agreed. That 
is what has happened here in the case 
of the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History. 

The Congress has not in the past 6 
years acted on an authorization bill. We 
have therefore built up this—call it a 
deficit or arrearage or whatever you 
want to call it. We just have not at- 
tended to it. That is all. And the Insti- 
SwA has just barely managed to stay 

ve. 

Mr. HALL, Mr, Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, this so-called 
assessment is fixed by the Organization 
much like the assessment of the U.N, is 
fixed upon us. But it is 66 percent, and 
if I understand correctly the gentle- 
man’s own committee hearings, page 33, 
there are many of these countries which 
are also in arrears. Finally, this limita- 
tion on U.S. participation was estab- 
lished in Public Law 89-465 as having 
a top limit. Is that not. correct? 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect on these counts: One is that the 
U.S. assessment is approximately 61 
percent. It is actually 60.5 percent. In 
other OAS activities it is 66 percent, but 
with Canada joining in PAIGH, U.S. 
assessment has dropped to approximately 
61 percent. 

There are other countries in arrears, 
as shown on page 33 of the hearings. 
As of that date, January 1, 1969, there 
was $137,179 of other arrearages. We 
would hope that we could make a strong 
effort to get those arrearages in also and 
continue the effective work of this In- 
stitute. 

Now, the other question. This bill is 
a limitation by way of authorization be- 
yond which the appropriation cannot go. 
We did fix it above the estimated budget 
simply to provide for orderly increases 
over the next several years. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I presume when we placed that 
ceiling on the limitation, it was after 
due debate, and it was the will of the 
House as expressed, but in spite of that, 
this organization went ahead and in- 
creased the assessment based on this 
formula. 

My real question is, Was proper rep- 
resentation made by the U.S. delegation 
that we had a limitation placed by this 
sovereign body of this sovereign Nation, 
before those burdens were placed by as- 
sessment on the U.S. taxpayer? 

Mr. FASCELL. As the gentleman has 
pointed out—and the gentleman is prob- 
ably correct in making the distinction 
about the arrearage. We had a discussion 
in the subcommittee on this very point. 
The fact is that the U.S. member did 
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not vote on the increased budget be- 
cause he could not, but nevertheless the 
governing body did approve it, and it is 
binding on the United States and we 
should approve this authorization or get 
out of the organization. 

Technically I think the gentleman is 
correct, and we could say that this is not 
in arrearage, because we had made no 
specific commitment on amount, but it 
is an arrearage in the sense that it is a 
general commitment, because we do be- 
long to the OAS. It is a technical dif- 
ference, but we just called it an arrear- 
age. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s explanation. It is simply more of 
the same old story where we get caught 
and get the business put to us. It seems 
to happen regularly to Uncle Sam. 

In order to change the subject, I won- 
der if the gentleman would comment to 
the Members about the arrearage of $33 
million by the Communist country of 
Cuba. Is there any effort being made to 
obtain that arrearage payment and up- 
date it? And, if not, is it expected we 
will ever do anything about it? And 
again, if not, do they participate in the 
benefits and the largesse of those who 
pay? 

Mr. FASCELL. First of all, it is $32,000, 
and, second, Cuba does not participate 
and gets no benefit. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman from Florida. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. MAILLIARD). 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to join my friend from Florida in 
support of House Joint Resolution 746, 
which would authorize appropriations 
for the U.S. share of the expenses of the 
Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History. 

This resolution would authorize an an- 
nual appropriation of up to $200,000 for 
the Institute. It also would authorize 
the sum of $386,050 for payment of ar- 
rearages that have accumulated since 
1965, when the budget was increased and 
the U.S. assessment was raised to bring 
it in line with the system of assessments 
of the Organization of American States. 

As noted in the committee report, the 
United States has played a leading role 
in the Institute since joining in 1935. The 
current President of the Institute is the 
Chief Geographer of the U.S. Geological 
Survey. 

The Institute’s activities encompass 
the Western Hemisphere, and many of 
the technical projects have been of direct 
value to the United States. Various U.S. 
agencies, with responsibility for topo- 
graphic maps, air navigation charts and 
hydrographic charts, have found the In- 
stitute to be especially helpful in facili- 
tating the exchange of information. 

For example, the Institute served as 
the vehicle through which Argentina 
provided the United States with geodetic 
data that makes it possible, for the first 
time, to establish a Datum Point to serve 
as the point of origin for all the geodetic 
triangulations of the continent. This 
work provides information on the shape 
of the earth of direct value to our space 
program. 
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The Institute also initiated creation 
of, and has facilitated operations of the 
Inter American Geodetic Survey, which 
has expedited cooperative mapping of 18 
of the Institute’s member countries, 
much to the benefit of hemispheric de- 
fense plans of the United States. 

The Hispanic Foundation in the Li- 
brary of Congress has also found pub- 
lications issued by the Institute to be 
extremely useful to the reference serv- 
ices provided by the Library. 

Of course, much of the Institute’s work 
concerns projects in which the Institute 
works directly with countries of Latin 
America, such as the geodetic network 
tie between Argentina and Chile de- 
scribed in the committee report. 

While the results of its work extend 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, the 
Institute operates with a small staff of 
only 19 in the headquarters in Mexico 
City plus 17 people—some of whom are 
part time—in three Commission offices. 
Its General Secretary’s salary of only 
$12,000 per year is typical of its modest 
budget. 

Mr. Chairman, the Institute is carry- 
ing forward its work in a quiet and ef- 
fective manner. The authorization re- 
quest is modest and well justified. I 
urge approval of this resolution. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.J. Res. 746 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That Public Law 89- 
646, Eighty-ninth Congress, approved Octo- 
ber 13, 1966, is amended by striking out 
$90,300" and inserting in lieu thereof “$200,- 
000” in section (1), and adding “(3), the sum 
of $386,050 for payment by the United States 
of its assessed annual contributions for the 
period beginning July 1, 1964, and extending 
through the fiscal year expiring June 30, 
1969.” 


Mr. FASCELL (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the joint resolution be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and. open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Strike out all after 
the resolving clause and insert: 

“That Public Resolution 42, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, approved August 2, 1935 (22 
U.S.C. 273), is amended as follows: 

“(1) In paragraph (1)— 

“(A) strike out ‘$90,300’ and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘$200,000’; and 

“(B) strike out ‘and’ at the end thereof. 

“(2) Strike out the period at the end of 
paragraph (2) and insert in lieu thereof ‘; 
and’ and immediately after paragraph (2) 
add the following new paragraph: 

“"(3) the sum of $386,050 for payment by 
the United States of its assessed annual con- 
tributions for the period beginning July 1, 
1964, and extending through the fiscal year 
expiring June 30, 1969?” 
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Mr. FASCELL (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendment be con- 
Sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection: 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, this Pan American In- 
stitute cannot be a very important opera- 
tion, since this Government was not 
concerned enough to meet its obligations 
to it for 5 or 6 years. I wonder why we 
continue in this? What benefits have we 
obtained from this organization through 
the years? What are the benefits? Does 
anyone care to answer that question? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; of course I yield to 
the gentleman from California. I am try- 
ing to get some information as to the 
value of this outfit. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. The gentleman is a 
member of the subcommittee, and heard 
the hearings. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man, that I was too busy in another com- 
mittee trying to head off a postal cor- 
poration bill to attend the hearings on 
this resolution. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I am sorry about 
that. 

My recollection is that for many years 
this was basically a clearinghouse for 
information, so that all members of the 
OAS plus Canada, and including the 
United States, would have available the 
technical information in this survey type 
of work that has been carried out. More 
recently they have gone into some proj- 
ects to fill in some blank spaces in our 
knowledge of geography in certain parts 
of the hemisphere. All of this is useful 
information not only to us bt I would 
think to the world in general. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I shall be glad to 
yield in a minute. 

I imagine we have all kinds of com- 
missions, councils, advisory boards and 
anything we want to name dealing with 
the geography of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. We undoubtedly have books and 
publications, studies and reviews in un- 
limited quantities. I imagine we have 
hired consultants and researchers for 
the past 50 years to look over the geog- 
raphy of the Western Hemisphere. 

I am glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. I will say that the sub- 
committee in the consideration of this 
particular authorization, under all the 
circumstances involved, probably went 
into this more thoroughly than any oth- 
er I can recall recently, and I am speak- 
ing specifically in terms of budget, line 
items, and so forth. 

On page 41 of the hearings is a rather 
detailed listing of the accomplishments 
of the Institute, the projects and the 
programs. 

I must say that some of the interroga- 
tion was rather sharp in the subcom- 
mittee with respect to the very ques- 
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tion the gentleman has raised as to du- 
plication. Like the gentleman, we were 
rather amazed to find out this is a 
unique organization. In fact, there is very 
little duplication, if any, with respect to 
the work it carries out in this particular 
field of geography and history. 

Some of the recent accomplishments 
are the completion of the geodetic net- 
work between Argentina and Chile, and 
advisory service to the Dominican Re- 
public on resources development. We 
could go on and on. 

Mr. GROSS. The answer to the gen- 
tleman is, why not let the Latins take 
care of the Latins for a little while? 
Why do we not save the taxpayers in 
this country just a little of money and 
let them take care of their own geog- 
raphy? Could they not do that? 

Mr. FASCELL, I suppose they could. 
The gentleman from Iowa knows that 
international cooperation is always sub- 
ject to various interpretations. One 
might say that everybody could take 
care of himself. The truth, of the matter 
is it is a kind of two-edged sword. 

As the gentleman knows, for example, 
in promulgating standards of accuracy 
with respect to mapping and geodetic 
work, and other work of that kind, it is 
as much in our interests as it is in their 
interest. Perhaps one could make a case 
even more for our side, so to speak, than 
for the Latins, in respect to trying to 
get uniform standards worked out with 
respect to mapping and geodetic work. 
It is because we seek to stimulate this 
kind of activity on a professional level, 
both academically and professionally, 
that we belong to the Institute. Other- 
wise, in the normal course of events, we 
might never get standardized measure- 
ments, standardized rules, or anything 
we could understand that would be use- 
ful to us. 

Mr. GROSS. So a group of these peo- 
ple went down to Guatemala and raised 
our dues to the club from some $90,300 
a year to $200,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. FASCELL. Yes. But I must I re- 
mind the gentleman of something. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Gross 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. FASCELL. I would say this: This 
organization, in our examination of their 
budget, showed it was very, very careful 
and scrupulous particularly in the sums 
of money it spends. For example, the 
Secretary General only gets $12,000 a 
year and their personnel are kept to a 
very bare minimum. Administrative costs 
and facilities for the Secretariat are pro- 
vided in Mexico by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. Its functional commissions op- 
erate at a minimum cost to the organiza- 
tion. The travel of delegates and mem- 
bers who participate in meetings and 
conferences is paid for by the participat- 
ing countries. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me stop the gentle- 
man right there. He says the Secretary 
General gets only $12,000 a year. Could 
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the gentleman tell me what the $11,000 
annual family allowance might repre- 
sent? Why is there a $11,006 annual fam- 
ily allowance in among the disburse- 
ments? 

Also, I would ask the gentleman why 
are income taxes paid for some people 
out of this fund? Do you suppose that 
an employee getting $12,000 a year has 
his income taxes paid and does he also 
get a family allowance of $11,000 a year? 

I had time to examine only a few of 
the expenditures that they have listed in 
the hearings. 

Does he get his income tax paid along 
with the $12,000 a year? 

Mr. FASCELL. The secretary general is 
a Chilean and is stationed in Mexico. He 
is not an American, and the institute is 
not an American institute. Therefore, it 
is not subject to the rules and regulations 
of the United States as such. That an- 
swers one of the questions of the gen- 
tleman. 

Tre other question he raises, regarding 
the family allowance, it is my under- 
standing that it is an acceptable prac- 
tice in Latin America and Europe to pay 
a differential to employees on the basis 
of the number of their family members. 
This is what is done in this case. 

Mr. GROSS. I note the spending of 
some $3,000 a year for representation 
allowances. My friend from New York, 
Mr. Rooney, calls that the “tools of the 
trade.” I assume it is the same old wine- 
and-dine operation. How are these meet- 
ings of this institute? Are they pretty 
lively? 

Mr. FASCELL. I am not sure that 
geographers and historians have a swing- 
ing time on $3,000 a year where there 
are 400 members of the organization. 

Mr. GROSS. I wish the gentleman at 
some time in the future would join me 
in abolishing a few of these miscast in- 
stitutes, because I cannot find where 
they make any contribution at all to this 
country. We are putting up 60 percent 
and better—60 percent and better—of 
the support for this organization. 

I would not find it possible to go out 
and explain that kind of business to the 
taxpayers I represent. Perhaps, some of 
the rest of you can, but I could not ex- 
plain why we put up 60 percent, and 
better, of the contribution to this of any 
other international organization. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
but first let me say that it might be 
done in California but not in Iowa. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. The input from this 
organization to both the Army, the Navy 
and, well, the Air Force, to our defense 
and to our civil aviation charting serv- 
ices, I suspect that the input from this 
organization is a relatively small amount 
of money compared to what it would 
cost us if we had to do it ourselves, pos- 
sibly millions of dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, on the score I would 
like to hear some testimony from the 
Defense Department as to the great bene- 
fits they receive from this program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Gross was 
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allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. GROSS. I think we ought to get 
before the subcommittee some of our 
military representatives to tell us—in 
view of the fact that we have not con- 
tributed anything for 5 or 6 years to the 
support of this organization—we ought 
to get representatives of the Department 
of Defense over to tell us how important 
it is that this Institute provide the 
United States with information concern- 
ing Latin America. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, we have 
paid over the years but have not met our 
full contribution. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, it has been insuffi- 
cient; has it not? That is what the 
Latins say. Iù has been insufficient and 
you cannot do the kind of job the gentle- 
man seems to want to tell us we are doing 
down there with less money. If so, why 
do we genuflect to these people and give 
them this arrearage, plus an increase 
from $90,000 to $200,000? 

Mr. . I think the gentle- 
man will fine that figure to be $151,000. 

Mr. GROSS. I am taking the figures 
from your hearing record. If they are 
ii then the hearings are incor- 
rect. 

Mr. Chairman, this is but one more 
instance of representatives of foreign 
countries meeting somewhere in the 
world—in this case Guatemala—and 
telling the taxpayers of the United States 
what they must contribute to an inter- 
national organization. 

Iam fed up with this procedure as well 
as contributing anything at all to inter- 
national outfits that contribute nothing 
to the general welfare of this country. 

If there is not to be a rollcall vote on 
the resolution, let the record show that 
I am oppcsed to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair. 
Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 746) to 
amend the joint resolution authorizing 
appropriations for the payment by the 
United States of its share of the ex- 
penses of the Pan American Institute 
of Geography and History, pursuant to 
House Resolution 969, he reported the 
joint resolution back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INQUIRY INTO THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVI- 
TIES CONTROL ACT AND FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY PRO- 
GRAM 


(Mr. ICHORD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
advise the House that the Committee on 
Internal Security which I chair has un- 
dertaken a broad inquiry into the oper- 
ation and administration of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Act of 1950, and 
the operation and administration of laws 
and procedures relating to Federal em- 
ployment security. These will be over- 
sight hearings. We propose to inquire 
particularly into the present status of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board 
and Federal employee “loyalty oaths” 
program. 

Faced with a host of problems, includ- 
ing those created by adverse court deci- 
sions, it is apparent that the operation 
of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board has been brought virtually to a 
halt. The question arises as to the ad- 
visability of the further maintenance and 
funding of a board which has little or no 
work to do. The Federal employee secu- 
rity program has likewise experienced a 
number of difficulties, including constitu- 
tional and procedural problems, which 
have impaired its operation in certain 
aspects. Even upon cursory examination 
it must appear that the time has come 
for the Congress to take another look at 
the operation of these programs and to 
determine whether the underlying stat- 
utes have continuing vitality and valid- 
ity, or whether there is a need to amend 
or repeal pertinent laws, or to take other 
remedial measures. 

Recent court decisions have brought 
these matters to a head. On December 12, 
1969, in the case of Boorda and others 
against Subversive Activities Control 
Board, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit invalidated 
important provisions of the Subversive 
Activities Control Act. 

This court held that the provisions 
of the act authorizing determina- 
tions with respect to membership of in- 
dividuals in Communist-action organiza- 
tions was unconstitutional on the basis 
that the disclosure of Communist Party 
membership is “constitutionally pro- 
tected” by the first amendment, “except 
for those who join with the ‘specific in- 
tent’ to further illegal action.” An ap- 
plication for certiorari to the Supreme 
Court. to review this decision was denied 
on April 20, 1970. Since the major busi- 
ness before the Board within recent years 
has been precisely the determination of 
membership of individuals in the Com- 
munist Party, an organization previously 
determined to be a ““Communist-action” 
organization, the effect of the decision 
has been seriously to undercut the juris- 
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diction of the Attorney General and the 
Board under the act. 

On June 4, 1969, in the case of Stewart 
v. Washington (301 F. Supp. 601), a 
three-judge Federal District Court for 
the District of Columbia invalidated 
those provisions of the Federal loyalty 
oath statute—5 United States Code, sec- 
tions 3333 and 7311—which required that 
an individual be denied office or employ- 
ment in the Government of the United 
States or the District of Columbia unless 
he executes an affidavit that: First, he 
does not advocate “the overthrow of our 
constitutional form of government,” and 
second, is not “a member of an organiza- 
tion that he knows advocates the over- 
throw of our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment.” The court so held on the 
ground that clause (1) was not limited 
to “violent overthrow,” and clause (2) 
applies to “passive and inert” members 
and even to members who may not share 
the views of the group on this advocacy. 
No appeal was taken from this decision. 

These decisions obviously raise some 
serious questions. What is the conse- 
quence of the impairment of the opera- 
tion of these statutes in relation to the 
congressional program to protect this 
Nation and its Government against in- 
ternal subversion? Is the legislation vital 
and essential? Are the assumptions un- 
derlying these statutes still valid? What 
should we do about it? What can we do? 

In enacting the Subversive Activities 
Control Act, the Congress proceeded on 
the basic and, I believe, valid premise 
that an informed public is essential to 
the “effective, free functioning of 
our national institutions”’—Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, Communist Party v. SACB, 
367 U.S. 1, at 97. Specifically, the act 
was adopted to counter Communist tech- 
niques of deceit and concealment. It 
sought to do so by establishing a system 
of public disclosure and identification of 
Communist organizations, characterized 
as “action,” “front,” and “infiltrated,” 
and of membership in Communist-action 
organizations. By the terms of the act, 
the Subversive Activities Control Board 
is established as a quasi-judicial agency 
for the purpose of making determina- 
tions, on petition of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, of the character of Communist or- 
ganizations—whether action, front, or 
infiltrated—and for determining the 
membership of individuals in Commu- 
nist-action organizations. The hearings 
and determinations of the Board are 
incorporated in records maintained by it 
which are open to public inspection. 

In addition to the bare disclosure pur- 
poses of the act, determinations with 
respect to organizations and individuals 
have certain collateral consequences set 
forth more fully in other sections of the 
act, including sections 4, certain prohib- 
ited acts; 5, employment in Government, 
defense facilities, and labor organiza- 
tions; 6, denial of passports: 10, use of 
mails and other instrumentalities in 
commerce; and 11, denial of tax deduc- 
tions and exemptions. Some of these pro- 
visions have likewise been: voided by 
decisions of the courts. Section 5(a) (1) 
(D), making it unlawful for members of 
Communist-action organizations to en- 
gage in employment in any defense fa- 
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cility, was voided in U.S. v. Robel, 389 
U.S. 258 (1967), as “an unconstitutional 
abridgment of the right of association 
protected by the first amendment.” 

This decision has also had the effect 
of casting serious doubts on the validity 
of other provisions of section 5, includ- 
ing those related to the Federal em- 
ployee security program, which prohibit 
a member of a Communist-action orga- 
nization from seeking or holding non- 
elective office or employment under the 
United States. Section 6, making it un- 
lawful for a member of a Communist- 
action organization to apply for or to use 
@ passport, was voided in Aptheker v. 
Secretary of State, 378 U.S. 500 (1964), 
on the ground of overbreadth. It was 
said that the section unduly restricted 
the right to travel and thereby abridged 
the liberty guaranteed by the fifth 
amendment. 

In other respects as well, the constitu- 
tionality and procedures of the act have 
been extensively litigated over the years 
by organizations and individuals brought 
within its purview. Much of this history 
is considered in House Report No. 733 
of the 90th Congress which formed the 
basis for the January 2, 1968, amend- 
ments—Public Law 90-237—to the act 
which was the latest occasion on which 
the Congress endeavored to relieve the 
act of major deficiencies which had ap- 
peared in its administration. It was evi- 
dently the hope of the Congress that 
with those amendments the Attorney 
General and the Board could proceed 
with their mandated business. However, 
this expectation has not been fulfilled. 

In the period following the enactment 
of Public Law 90-237 on January 2, 1968, 
and the Boorda decision of December 12, 
1969—a period of approximately 2 
years—only 22 petitions were filed by the 
Attorney General for determinations of 
individual membership in the Commu- 
nist Party. Of these, seven were filed in 
1968 by Attorney General Clark, and 15 
in 1969 by Attorney General Mitchell. 
Boorda has now foreclosed any further 
exercise of jurisdiction on this subject. 
Nevertheless, for the period of 20 years 
during which the act has been in effect, 
a total of only 66 petitions have been 
filed for determinations of individual 
membership in the Communist Party, a 
party whose membership numbers in the 
several thousands, presently estimated 
at, 15,000. 

Nor has the act proved effective with 
respect to the disclosure of those Com- 
munist organizations—action, front, and 
infiltrated—which were within its scope. 
In the years of the existence of the act 
only one organization, the Communist 
Party of the United States, has been de- 
termined to be a Communist-action orga- 
nization. Moreover, in reaching this 
single, although important, determina- 
tion the Attorney General was involved 
in 10 years of litigation. Communist 
Party v. Subversive Activities Control 
Board, 361 U.S. 1 (1961). Likewise dur- 
ing this period, of the hundreds of Com- 
munist-front and infiltrated organiza- 
tions which we have reason to believe 
were in existence, only 26 petitions for 
their determination were brought before 
the Board. Following the 1961 determi- 
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nation of the Supreme Court, that the 
Communist Party was a Communist- 
action organization, only three petitions 
have been filed by the Attorney General 
for determinations of Communist-front 
and infiltrated organizations, and no 
single petition on this subject has been 
filed since the 1968 amendments. 

The fact that the disclosure purposes 
of the act have not been effectively ful- 
filled seems apparent on the face of the 
record. We are thus bound to inquire 
whether the amounts being expended in 
the administration of the act can con- 
tinue to be justified in the light of its 
limited product. What are the reasons for 
such obvious failures in accomplishing 
the disclosure objectives of the act? Can 
these failures be remedied? Are the un- 
derlying assumptions of the act still 
valid? Should we adopt a new approach 
to the problem? We expect to find at 
least some of the answers to these ques- 
tions in the course of the committee's 
investigation. 

As indicated, there is also the related 
problem of deficiencies in the execution 
of the Federal employee security pro- 
gram, particularly that aspect of the 
program which is directed toward pre- 
serving and maintaining the integrity 
and efficiency of the Government itself 
against the damaging infiltration of sub- 
versive elements. The Federal employee 
loyalty oath statute, to which I have ad- 
verted, had undoubtedly formed an in- 
tegral part of the congressional program. 
The invalidation of important provisions 
of this statute in the Stewart case has 
stimulated a great deal of public interest 
and concern. This has been reflected in 
the large and growing correspondence 
on this subject received by Members of 
Congress. 

It was 15 years ago when the Con- 
gress initiated its last comprehensive 
study of this subject. Then, in 1955, the 
84th Congress by Public Law 786 estab- 
lished the Commission on Government 
Security, also known as the Wright Com- 
mission, This Commission was estab- 
lished to fill what was then felt as an 
urgent need for an objective, nonpoliti- 
cal.and independent study of the in- 
numerable laws, executive orders, regu- 
lations, programs, practices and proce- 
dures for the protection of the national 
security. It made its report to the Con- 
gress in 1957. A great deal of water has 
flowed under the bridge since that time. 
It may be that much of what was then 
said continues to be valid. However, a 
host of subsequent and novel decisions 
revising the boundaries of appropriate 
congressional action and further prac- 
tical experience have raised more ques- 
tions than were then thought to be an- 
swered. 

As was then said, the concept that the 
Government should employ no disloyal 
citizen was thought to be universally ac- 
cepted, although then—as now—the 
methods and standards used by the Gov- 
ernment to rid itself of these persons 
had raised some of the most controver- 
sial issues of the times. Since that state- 
ment was made, I am impelled to add 
that even that basic concept may now be 
questioned. Are we still agreed that dis- 
loyalty should bar employment in the 
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Government of the United States? Sure- 
ly, we are not all in agreement as to 
precisely what that term means. More- 
over, as we examine recent decisions of 
the court on this subject, as well as the 
administration of employment policies 
and practices, it is evident that the for- 
mer concept of loyalty has been limited 
and refined, if not abandoned. 

The civilian employee loyalty-secu- 
rity program is generally considered to 
have begun with the Hatch Act, enacted 
August 2, 1939, which made it unlawful 
for a Federal employee to have member- 
ship in an organization advocating over- 
throw of our constitutional form of Gov- 
ernment and penalized such misconduct 
by removal from service, This act was 
subsequently revised and ultimately re- 
enacted in the act of 1968, 5 U.S.C, sec- 
tions 3333 and 7311, the provisions of 
which were invalidated in the Stewart 
case as hereinbefore noted. Prior to 1939, 
Civil Service investigations were limited 
to questions of character and general 
suitability. Although during World War 
I, pursuant to Executive order, the heads 
of departments and agencies were au- 
thorized to remove any employee believed 
to be “inimical to the public welfare by 
reason of his conduct, sympathies, or ut- 
terances, or because of other reasons 
growing out of the war,” questions of 
“political” beliefs and activities were gen- 
erally considered outside the legal com- 
petence of the Civil Service Commission. 
Following the end of World War I, the 
loyalty issue became dormant until the 
1930's when the dangers posed by the 
Fascist and Communist movements be- 
came apparent. Thus, in 1939 the Hatch 
Act was passed. In February 1940, for 
the first time, an application for Gov- 
ernment employment embodied the lan- 
guage of the Hatch Act. 

During World War II, President Roose- 
velt by Executive order instituted War 
Services regulation II which disqualified 
for civil service examination or appoint- 
ment any person whose loyalty to the 
US. Government was in reasonable 
doubt. Under this regulation, preappoint- 
ment investigations of applicants for 
the classified civil service employment 
were made, and the Civil Service Com- 
mission refused employment to people 
actively associated with Nazi, Fascist, 
and Japanese groups, or who were mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. Applica- 
tions for employment contained an in- 
quiry specifically mentioning Commu- 
nist and Fascist organizations. 

In light of the fact that the standards 
and procedures of the Government were 
not uniform in the conduct of the loyalty 
program, President Truman, in 1946, ap- 
pointed a Temporary Commission on 
Loyalty to make a study of the problem. 
The Temporary Commission reported a 
wide disparity in standards for judgment 
of employee loyalty in both preemploy- 
ment and removal procedures, and as to 
the character and scope of desirable ad- 
ministrative or legislative remedies. 
Moreover, several agencies in their re- 
plies had indeed stated that they had no 
established procedure designed to sub- 
stantiate allegations of disloyalty. In 
view of the fact that the Civil Service 
Commission could investigate only a 
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limited number of the thousands of ap- 
plicants. for Government employment, 
the Commission found that the agencies 
had relied almost exclusively on the ve- 
racity attributed to the oath of office and 
affidavit executed by the new appointees, 
and signature to these two instruments 
was taken as prima facie evidence of 
loyalty. 

Following the Temporary Commis- 
sion’s study, President Truman on March 
21, 1947, promulgated Executive Order 
9835 which substantially embodied the 
Commission's recommendations. It re- 
quired “a loyalty investigation” of every 
person entering civilian employment in 
the executive branch. The investigation 
of those entering the competitive service 
was to be conducted by the Civil Service 
Commission and of other persons by the 
employing agency. The order placed re- 
sponsibility for a program of dismissal 
of disloyal employees upon the head of 
each agency, and for this purpose pro- 
vided for the creation of a Loyalty Board 
in each agency to make recommenda- 
tions with respect to the removal of any 
officer or employee on grounds relating 
to loyalty. A Loyalty Review Board was 
established in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion with authority to review cases in- 
volving persons recommended for dis- 
missal by the Loyalty Boards of the 
agencies, and to make advisory recom- 
mendations thereon to the head of the 
employing agency. 

The standard for refusal of employ- 
ment, or the removal from employment, 
on grounds relating to loyalty was that 
“on all of the evidence, reasonable 
grounds exist for belief that the person 
involved is disloyal to the Government 
of the United States.” In view of the fact 
that this standard required proof of ac- 
tual disloyalty, the President, in 1951, 
amended it to a standard of “reasonable 
doubt as to the loyalty of the person in- 
volved.” It should be noted, however, 
that the terms “loyalty” and “disloy- 
alty” are nowhere specifically and di- 
rectly defined in the provisions of the 
order. The content of these terms must 
be inferred from the context in which 
they appear. Activities set forth in the 
order which may be considered in con- 
nection with the determination of dis- 
loyalty are related principally to sabo- 
tage, espionage, treason, sedition, ‘“advo- 
cacy of revolution or force or violence to 
alter the constitutional form of Govern- 
ment of the United States,” and mem- 
bership in, affiliation, or sympathetic as- 
sociation with, any foreign or domestic 
organization “designated by the Attorney 
General as totalitarian, Fascist, Com- 
munist, or subversive,” or as having 
adopted a policy of advocating or approv- 
ing the commission of acts of force or 
violence to deny other persons their 
rights under the Constitution of the 
United States, or as seeking to alter the 
form of Government of the United States 
by unconstitutional means. 

To assist the Loyalty Review Board in 
the performance of its function, a duty 
was imposed upon the Department of 
Justice to furnish the Board with infor- 
mation—and the Board, in turn, was re- 
quired to disseminate such information 
to the agencies—with respect to the name 
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of each foreign or domestic organization 
which the Attorney General, after ap- 
propriate investigation and determina- 
tion, designates as above. For the period 
following the promulgation of the order 
until its revocation on April 27, 1953, ap- 
proximately 192 organizations were, 
without hearings, thus designated by the 
Attorney General. 

It is evident that in this period the 
governmental interest focused princi- 
pally on the question of employee “loy- 
alty,” a subject embraced within—but 
not coextensive with—the broader con- 
cept of “security” and, as we can see, 
often not clearly distinguished from the 
latter, or from the related concept of 
“suitability.” Nor was the area to be em- 
braced within the concept of “loyalty” 
clearly defined. In contrast, the framers 
of the Constitution, by article VI, re- 
quired that “all executive and judicial 
officers, both of the United States and of 
the several States, shall be bound by oath 
or affirmation to support this Constitu- 
tion.” This, of course, is a type of “loy- 
alty oath,” but one which is limited to 
affirmation of loyalty to “the Consti- 
tution” and, by reason of article V, which 
permits amendments to the Constitution, 
thereby necessarily and consistently with 
its terms renders permissible advocacy by 
lawful means of its abolition as well, 
which is something less than an affirma- 
tion of loyalty “to the country” or to the 
Executive. 

This is a matter, I believe, of some sig- 
nificance to the issues before us. Testi- 
mony before President Truman’s Tem- 
porary Commission on Loyalty indicated 
general agreement that investigations in- 
tended to exclude advocates of “violent 
revolution” from employment by a gov- 
ernment they would overthrow are essen- 
tial, but nevertheless, there were cau- 
tioning voices heard which pointed out 
that such investigations must be con- 
ducted “with extreme care and wisdom” 
less they should bar employment to those 
who “conscientiously” advocate consti- 
tutional and peaceful changes in forms 
and methods of government. Surely, how- 
ever, the Government may be “over- 
thrown” by other than violent or force- 
ful means—as, for example, by deceit, 
treachery, or even indifference—and per- 
haps just as effectively. Moreover, such 
means may in certain instances be con- 
trary to law, although not violent or 
forceful, and other means may be adopted 
which the law may declare unlawful but 
which have not been expressly pro- 
scribed. 

But this is not an end to the problem. 
The question of the propriety of barring 
government employment on the basis of 
“peaceful” advocacy in relation to the 
loyalty concept must also be distin- 
guished from, and is perhaps offset by, 
the concept that a reasonable freedom 
naturally belongs to the Executive and 
heads of departments and agencies to 
select employees sympathetic to, and 
zealous for, the ideals and plans of the 
existing administration. This is not a 
question of loyalty or attachment to the 
“Constitution” or “country,” but of ad- 
ministrative efficiency and of freedom of 
political expression by the party in power 
which is wholly consistent with our con- 
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cept of the democratic process. This does 
not necessarily mean that the Congress 
can constitutionally require an affidavit 
of loyalty to a particular administration 
and its policies, but it is a question of 
tenure and congressional policy in the 
maintenance of a civil service program, 

It is no wonder that some considerable 
confusion existed in this period and even 
now. Indeed, following the promulgation 
of Executive Order 9835, a number of 
unhappy reports were brought to the at- 
tention of President Truman with re- 
spect to the lack of uniform standards 
and procedures followed by the different 
departments and agencies in the admin- 
istration of the order. As a consequence, 
the President asked that the interde- 
partmental Committee on Internal Se- 
curity of the National Security Council, 
with the participation of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, investigate the way in 
which the program was being adminis- 
tered, and to advise him what changes 
were believed to be required. The com- 
mittee recommended a consolidation of 
the loyalty, security, and suitability pro- 
grams, and in 1952 the President di- 
rected the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission to take necessary steps to 
provide him with a plan for combining 
them. Pursuant to this request, the 
Chairman established a committee to 
study the matter, but it was disbanded in 
February 1953, its work unfinished þe- 
cause of the change in administration. It 
did, however, draft a proposed Executive 
order which to some extent formed the 
basis of Executive Order 10450 promul- 
gated by President Eisenhower on April 
27, 1953, by which he revoked Executive 
Order 9835 and established the program 
presently in effect. 

Meanwhile, along with expressions of 
executive concern, the Congress likewise 
applied itself to the question of employ- 
ment security. The 81st Congress, on 
August 26, 1950, enacted Public Law 733 
(5 U.S.C. 7532, as revised). At the time 
of its enactment, this statute gave to the 
heads of certain specified agencies di- 
rectly concerned with the national de- 
fense summary suspension and unre- 
viewable dismissal powers over their ci- 
vilian employees when deemed necessary 
“in the interest of national security,” 
and further provided that its provisions 
shall apply to such other departments 
and agencies as the President may, from 
time to time, deem necessary “in the best 
interests of national security.” General 
personnel laws, the Lloyd-LaFollette Act 
(37 Stat. 55, as amended), and the Veter- 
ans’ Preference Act (58 Stat. 390, as 
amended), which provided that prefer- 
ence eligibles may be discharged only 
“for such cause as will promote the ef- 
ficiency of the service,” and among other 
procedural rights granted the right of 
appeal to the Civil Service Commission, 
were thus directly affected by Public 
Law 733. 

Moreover, it is to be observed that in 
this case the Congress abandoned the 
use of the expression “loyalty” and ap- 
plied in lieu thereof the concept of ‘“‘na- 
tional security.” To this extent it de- 
parted from the narrower loyalty con- 
cept which formed the basis of Execu- 
tive Order 9835 promulgated by Presi- 
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dent Truman in 1947. In utilizing the 
concept of “national security,” it appears 
that the Congress was influenced by 
testimony received by it which empha- 
sized that security risks are not neces- 
sarily disloyal and that the procedures of 
Executive Order 9835 were often ineffec- 
tive in removing employees who were a 
potential danger to the national security, 
but who could not necessarily be proved 
disloyal. This included such persons as 
alcoholics, those with unsatisfactory as- 
sociations and subject to blackmail, and 
others who were simply overly loqua- 
cious. On the other hand, it was agreed 
that those who are disloyal are of neces- 
sity security risks. 

This public law formed, at least in part, 
a statutory basis for Executive Order 
10450 which, as noted above, was promul- 
gated by President Eisenhower on April 
27, 1953, and by which he sought to com- 
bine loyalty and security programs in 
accordance with a recommendation made 
by the Truman committee prior to its 
disbandment in 1953. Indeed, President 
Eisenhower adopted much of the lan- 
guage of the committee’s recommended 
order as to subjects for investigation 
and factors to be considered in deter- 
mining eligibility for employment and 
retention in employment. However, he 
did not adopt the precise language of the 
standard recommended by it; namely, 
that denial or removal from employment 
should rest on grounds of fitness or suit- 
ability to promote the efficiency of the 
service. Instead, he employed a stand- 
ard of “clearly consistent with the inter- 
ests of the national security.” However, 
although both Public Law 733 and Execu- 
tive Order 10450 departed from the lim- 
ited concept of “loyalty,” neither defined 
the precise sense in which the term “na- 
tional security” was employed. Neverthe- 
less, it was not long before the concept, as 
applied in the act, was given content by 
the courts in a case which arose on the 
dismissal of a preference eligible who 
held a position in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to which 
the act had been extended by the Presi- 
dent in the provisions of Executive Order 
10450. That was Cole v. Young, 351 U.S. 
536 (1956). 

Cole was dismissed in proceedings pur- 
suant to the act on the grounds of al- 
leged close associations with Commu- 
nists. In holding his dismissal improper, 
the court concluded that while the term 
“national security” is not defined in the 
act, they thought it clear from the 
statute as a whole that the term was 
intended to comprehend only those ac- 
tivities of the Government that are di- 
rectly concerned with the protection of 
the Nation from internal subversion or 
foreign aggression, and not those which 
contribute to the strength of the Na- 
tion only through their impact on the 
general welfare. 

Hence, it was required that a determi- 
nation should have been made that Cole’s 
position was affected with the national 
security as that term was used in the 
act. The court was of the view that had 
the Congress considered the objective of 
insuring the unswerving loyalty of ail 
employees, regardless of position, as a 
matter of “national security” to be ef- 
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fectuated by the summary procedures 
authorized by the act, rather than simply 
a desirable personnel policy to be imple- 
mented under the normal civil service 
procedures, it surely would not have lim- 
ited the act to selected agencies. Noting 
that dismissals under the Lloyd-LaFol- 
lette and Veterans’ Preference Act for 
“such cause as will promote the efficiency 
of the service” permitted dismissals on 
grounds of reasonable doubt as to loy- 
alty, the court held that the act of 1950 
must be limited in its application to 
employees who are in “sensitive” posi- 
tions. 

This decision, of course, had the effect 
of defining the term “national security” 
as used in the act, but not as used in 
the order. It is evident, however, that in 
the context of Executive Order 10450 the 
term is clearly meant to embrace the 
concept of loyalty within the compre- 
hensive concept of security, and to form 
the basis for employment and retention 
in employment of all civilian officers and 
employees in all agencies. While requir- 
ing the designation of “sensitive posi- 
tions,” the order does so only as a basis 
for determining the scope of investiga- 
tion of persons seeking Government em- 
ployment. The effect of the construction 
given to Public Law 733 in Cole against 
Young is thus only to limit the proce- 
dures for dismissal but not the right to 
dismiss on loyalty grounds from all posi- 
tions in Government irrespective of their 
alleged sensitivity. 

The order likewise continued the duties 
of the Attorney General to supply the 
heads of departments and agencies with 


information necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the loyalty-security program. 
Under this provision of the order, the 
Attorney General continued to furnish 


information concerning “totalitarian, 
Fascist, Communist, or subversive” or- 
ganizations. The list of organizations 
previously designated under Executive 
Order 9835 were redesignated and con- 
solidated with other organizations pur- 
suant to Executive Order 10450. How- 
ever, the last designation was made on 
October 20, 1955. Since that date no or- 
ganizations have been designated pur- 
suant to the order and this aspect of the 
program appears to have been aban- 
doned. 

In the designation of organizations 
under executive order and the deter- 
mination of Communist organizations 
under the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950, the Attorney General was 
obviously involved in some overlapping 
of functions. It is also apparent that in 
recent years some reliance was placed 
on the determinations of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board for the 
listing of subversive organizations, not 
only in relation to the Federal employee 
security program, but likewise in rela- 
tion to other security programs, includ- 
ing the port security program, hitherto 
maintained under the Magnuson Act of 
1950 (50 U.S.C. 191), and the industrial 
security program, maintained pursuant 
to Executive Order 10865. In light of 
the at least partial overlapping of func- 
tions and duties imposed upon the At- 
torney General by Executive Order 10450 
and the Subversive Activities Control Act, 
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it is evident that these relationships must 
be clarified. 

Moreover, the ultimate failures of the 
Attorney General under both procedures 
undoubtedly rest on similar causes. The 
program under Executive Order 9835, 
after an apparently successful beginning, 
subsequently deteriorated following a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee v. Mc- 
Grath, 341 U.S. 123 (1951), which en- 
joined the Attorney General from desig- 
nating relevant organizations without 
hearings. On the other hand, at its in- 
ception, the program under the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Act of 1950 re- 
quired full trial-type proceedings in the 
determination of Communist organiza- 
tions, and little progress was made in its 
execution. It has been indicated that the 
problem of exposing FBI informants to 
be used as witnesses has been a princi- 
pal, but not sole, obstacle to the effective 
administration of pertinent provisions of 
the executive orders and of the act. 

In short, we are faced with the fact 
that two related programs having differ- 
ing objectives—the one serving a dis- 
closure purpose ancillary to the admin- 
istration of an employment security pro- 
gram, and the other a disclosure pur- 
pose serving broader aspects of the na- 
tional interest—have been brought vir- 
tually to a halt. We thus have not only 
the question of the necessity for the re- 
vival and maintenance of these pro- 
grams, but whether, in light of the weak- 
nesses in the program, either or both 
should be maintained at all. 

With this introduction, I shall not 
further prolong my remarks I have en- 
deavored only to give the Members some 
statement of the nature of the present 
inquiry and the issues to which we shall 
necessarily direct our attention. It is 
apparent that there are many practical 
problems which will be difficult to re- 
solve. Moreover, in the balancing of the 
ostensible requirements of national se- 
curity with individual liberties, particu- 
larly in the context of the ideals and 
basic premises of a libertarian society, we 
shall be faced with issues of profound 
constitutional and philosophical import. 
We shall need, and we shall seek, the as- 
sistance of our best minds and most in- 
formed experts in fulfilling the urgent 
task before us. I hope that the Members 
interested in the difficult problems in 
this field will give us the benefit of their 
views. 


COMPROMISE VIETNAM-CAMBODIA 
RESOLUTION AIMED AT RE- 
ESTABLISHING CONGRESSIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


(Mr. OBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, today the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. SYMING- 
TON) and I are introducing a compromise 
Vietnam-Cambodia resolution aimed at 
reestablishing congressional responsibil- 
ity in the determination of U.S. war 
policy without unalterably tying the 
hands of the President. 

This resolution would, consistent with 
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the establishment of satisfactory ar- 
rangements for the release of American 
prisoners of war, establish a deadline of 
April 30, 1971, for the removal from Viet- 
nam of all combat troops, and October 
31, 1971, for the removal of all support 
and advisory personnel unless both 
Houses of Congress by joint resolution 
grant a Presidential request for a specific 
extension of time. 

It would limit the expenditure of funds 
in South Vietnam to only that amount 
required for: 

First, financing such release and re- 
turn of American prisoners of war; 

Second, the provision of assistance to 
South Vietnam in amounts and for pur- 
poses specifically authorized by the Con- 
gress; and 

Third, carrying out the safe and or- 
derly withdrawal of American military 
personnel from South Vietnam by the 
specified dates. 

The resolution also provides for an 
end to American involvement in Cam- 
bodia and Laos by June 30 of this year, 
unless an extension is specifically ap- 
proved by the Congress. It is an attempt 
to end the impasse between supporters 
of the administration and sponsors of 
House Resolution 1000, the House resolu- 
tion similar to the MeGovern-Hatfield 
amendment which would impose a June 
30, 1971, withdrawal deadline for all U.S. 
military personnel from South Vietnam, 

We believe it is important to restore 
public confidence in the Congress as an 
institution capable of asserting its appro- 
priate responsibilities in the conduct of 
international affairs. But we believe it is 
possible to do so without irrevocably ty- 
ing the hands of the President in the 
process. 

This resolution is an attempt to strike 
a compromise in two broad areas of 
disagreement: 

First. The administration prefers the 
establishment of no congressionally im- 
posed deadline for American military 
withdrawal from Vietnam and Cambodia. 
The authors of House Resolution 1000 
propose a withdrawal deadline of June 
30, 1971, from Vietnam and June 30, 1970, 
from Cambodia. 

This resolution proposes a withdrawal 
deadline from Vietnam of April 30, 1971, 
for combat troops and October 31, 1971, 
for support and advisory personnel, and 
an end to American involvement in Cam- 
bodia and Laos by June 30, 1970. 

Second. The administration opposes 
having its hands tied by the congressional 
imposition of any definite deadline for 
American withdrawal. 

The sponsors of House Resolution 1000 
feel the imposition of a definite deadline 
is necessary to reestablish congressional 
authority over war policy. 

This resolution establishes congres- 
sionally imposed deadlines but spells out 
the willingness of the Congress to con- 
sider establishing new deadlines if the 
President at some future time finds them 
to be too restrictive. By so doing, it 
clearly establishes the principle of con- 
gressional authority on a continuing 
rather than a one-shot basis, and that is 
as it should be. 

Some honest and thoughtful people 
will question establishing a definite dead- 
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line for American withdrawal, fearing 
that it will provide disincentive for Hanoi 
to engage in serious negotiations. It 
should be apparent, however, that Hanoi 
at the present time, in the face of present 
policy, sees no incentive to negotiate. 

It is our belief that the most direct 
American interest in this conflict is in 
obtaining the release of American pris- 
oners of war. We feel the establishment 
of a definite plan for an end to Ameri- 
can involvement should and could be 
used as a basis for obtaining an arrange- 
ment for the release of American pris- 
oners. 

And we further believe that when it 
becomes unmistakably clear that Amer- 
ica intends to end its involvement in 
Vietnam, all contending political fac- 
tions in South Vietnam will have great 
incentive to make the accommodations 
necessary for negotiating a political 
compromise. 

For too long the office of the Presi- 
dency has had to bear the full burden 
of the conduct of this war. That is not 
good for the Congress. It is not good 
for the Presidency, and it most certainly 
is not good for the country. 

This resolution is an attempt to again 
establish the principle of cooperative re- 
sponsibility between two branches of 
government, and, it is hoped, in the proc- 
ess, suggest a way to obtain release of 
American prisoners of war, end Ameri- 
can involvement in the Indochina war, 
and provide incentives for a compromise 
settlement by all parties within South 
Vietnam. 

The text of the resolution appears 


below: 


H. Res. 1056 

Resolved, That in the absence of a dec- 
laration of war, it is the policy of the House 
of Representatives that, consistent with the 
establishment of satisfactory arrangements 
for the release of American prisoners of war, 
defense expenditures in South Vietnam 
should be limited to only that amount re- 
quired for such release and return of pris- 
oners of ‘war, the provision of assistance to 
South Vietnam in amounts and for purposes 
specifically authorized by the Congress, and 
the carrying out of the safe and orderly 
withdrawal of all American combat troops 
from South Vietnam. by the end of April 30, 
1971, and all support and advisory per- 
sonnel by October 31, 1971, unless the Con- 
gress by joint resolution approves a finding 
by the President that an additional stated 
period of time is required. 

Resolved, That in the absence of a dec- 
laration of war, no funds in the Fiscal Year 
1971 defense budget are to be used to f- 
mance the operation of any American com- 
bat or support troops in Cambodia or Laos, 
unless the Congress by joint resolution ap- 
proves a finding of the President that such 
operations are necessary. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


(Mr. TALCOTT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, this is 
primary election day in California and 
many other States. As we think about 
free elections in an open society in com- 
pliance with law under a written con- 
stitution which provides a representative 
parliamentary system of government 
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under God with certain inalienable 
rights, we should also think about our 
prisoners of war, our fellow'citizens who 
are missing in action and either merci- 
fully dead or languishing in Communist 
prisons. We should think about their 
families and the torment of their separa- 
tion. We should think about our obli- 
gation to these men and their families. 

Recently at the annual convention of 
the American National Red Cross at Chi- 
cago, Ill., the chapters of the Red Cross 
reaffirmed the resolution of the board of 
governors by the following ‘Resolution 
II, Prisoners of War.” 


RESOLUTION II—PrIsONERS OF WAR 

Whereas, civilized decency and interna- 
tional law embodied in the Geneva Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Prisoners of War 
demand that captives in armed conflicts be 
identified and accounted for, humanely treat- 
ed, permitted to communicate and, if seri- 
ously sick or wounded, repatriated or placed 
in neutral hands, and 

Whereas, the fate of hundreds of American 
servicemen captured in the Southeast Asian 
war is unknown except to their captors, and 

Whereas, some of these helpless men have 
been held captive more than five years, some 
may be seriously sick, wounded or deceased, 
without the knowledge of their loved ones, 
and 

Whereas, this cruel, intolerable and pro- 
hibited secrecy serves no purpose but to in- 
crease the revulsion felt for it by millions 
of people the world over who understand 
the grief of parents, wives and children of 
those imprisoned or whose fate is unknown, 
and 

Whereas, the XXIst International Confer- 
ence of the Red Cross at Instanbul in Sep- 
tember 1969, after noting the historic role of 
the Red Cross as a protector of victims of 
war, adopted, without dissent, a resolution 
calling upon all countries involyed in armed 
conflict to ensure that all prisoners of war 
be afforded the treatment and full measure 
of protection prescribed by the Geneva Con- 
vention Relative to the Treatment of Prison- 
ers of War, and 

Whereas, in the realization that the Red 
Cross has the potential to arouse the con- 
science of humanity on behalf of these pris- 
oners, the Board of Governors on February 
16; 1970 reaffirmed the resclve of The Amer- 
ican National Red Cross to pursue every ef- 
fort to assure their humane treatment and 
has urged similar action by every other mem- 
ber of the International Red Cross, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
chapters of The American National Red 
Cross, united in the resolve to do all in 
their power to promote respect for the rights 
of prisoners of war, do hereby endorse the 
February 16, 1970 resolution of the Board of 
Governors, and 

Be it further resolved that each chapter 
should accept the continuing commitment 
within its own community to mobilize ever- 
increasing support in the demand for the 
identification and humane treatment of the 
prisoners, the fulfillment of their right to 
communicate, the repatriation of the sick 
and, wounded, the accounting for any who 
may be deceased and ultimately the freedom 
of all of the prisoners. 


Messages were received at the Red 
Cross convention from President Nixon, 
every Governor of every State and terri- 
tory, and several other national organi- 
zations. 

I include these messages in the RECORD 
at this time: 

MESSAGES 

President Richard M. Nixon: Along with 
all other Americans I have noted with pride 
and with confidence the dedication of your 
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Convention to unremitting efforts to obtain 
for American prisoners of war in Southeast 
Asia the humane treatment of which they 
are entitled under the dictates of decency 
and which their captors are obligated to 
provide under the Geneva Conventions. You 
have the support and the prayerful hopes for 
success from all men of goodwill. 


EASTERN AREA 


Governor of Connecticut, John Dempsey: 
Continued efforts by American Red Cross to 
secure improved treatment our prisoners of 
war in North Vietnam heartening and com- 
mendable, People of this State one of whose 
citizens interned many years in Red China, 
keenly aware protection given him and his 
family by adherence to articles of Geneva 
Conventions. Speaking their behalf and my 
own, I urge delegates to annual meeting of 
American National Red Cross now in session, 
take every appropriate step to demand the 
adherence signified by Government of Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam when signing 
these Conventions. All future actions initi- 
ated by your organization to bring about 
humane treatment of prisoners of war have 
my full support. 

Governor of Delaware, Russell W. Peter- 
son: I am writing to commend the American 
Red Cross and its efforts in encouraging 
Americans to write to the President of North 
Vietnam on behalf of American prisoners of 
war. These efforts are proving effective, and 
I urge the American Red Cross to continue 
supporting this program. On behalf of all 
Delawareans, especially those who have kin 
and friends in POW camps, I thank the 
American Red Cross for its work to promote 
humane treatment of those prisoners, 

Governor of Maine, Kenneth M. Curtis: I 
strongly endorse the “Write Hanoi” Cam- 
paign of the American Red Cross. We must 
do everything possible to insure the humane 
treatment of United States prisoners of war 
in North Vietnam. I share your hope that 
letters from thousands of concerned citizens 
in this country will touch the conscience of 
Hanoi and move them to honor the provi- 
sions of the Geneva Convention. 

Governor of Maryland, Marvin Mandel: As 
Governor of the free State of Maryland, may 
I commend the American National Red Cross 
for its continuing efforts to obtain more 
humane treatment for U.S. prisoners held by 
North Vietnam, it is my hope that every 
citizen of Maryland, will participate in the 
Red Cross “Write Hanoi” Campaign by let- 
ters calling upon the President of North Viet- 
nam to adhere to the Geneva POW Treaty. 
Best wishes to you and Convention delegates 
for success in this humanitarian endeavor. 

Governor of Massachusetts, Francis W. 
Sargent: As Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, I am pleased to endorse 
the American National Red Cross “Write Ha- 
noi Campaign” and urge the people of Mas- 
sechusetts and all Americans to cooperate in 
this effort to write the North Vietnamese 
Government regarding the treatment of pris- 
oners of war in accordance with the Geneva 
Conyentions. My hopes for the success of 
this project. 

Governor of New Hampshire, Walter. R. 
Peterson: Strongly endorse continuing ef- 
forts of American National Red Cross to ob- 
tain humane treatment of the United States 
prisoners of war held by Government of 
North Vietnam; am encouraging citizens of 
New Hampshire to support the Red Cross 
“Write North Vietnam” Program to prevail 
on the President, Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam to honor his nation’s signature to 
the 1949 Geneva Convention. 

Governor of New Jersey, William T, Cahill: 
On behaif of the citizens of the State of 
New Jersey, I want to express deep concern 
and wholehearted support for the humani- 
tarian efforts of the American Red Cross in 
its campaign to impress upon the Govern- 
ment of North Vietnam its responsibility for 
the welfare and treatment of American sery- 
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icemen held prisoner by Hanoi. In your role 
as a non-partisan organization, committed 
to the service of all in need, we sincerely 
hope that Red Cross will succeed in arousing 
the world’s conscience and stirring it into 
action so that sensitive, justice seeking peo- 
ple of every race will influence the North 
Vietnamese to abide by the Geneva Con- 
ventions. 

Governor of New York, Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller: The American National Red Cross drive 
to urge Americans to write to Hanoi to secure 
humane treatment of prisoners of war as 
guaranteed by the 1949 Geneva Convention 
has my wholehearted support. I am pleased 
to join in endorsing this all-out effort to 
assure that war prisoners in North Vietnam 
receive all rights and privileges to which they 
are entitled. The commendable work you and 
your associates are doing in behalf of prison- 
ers of war and their families merits the widest 
appreciation. 

Governor of Ohio, James A. Rhodes: As 
Governor of Ohio, I endorse the “Write 
Hanoi” Campaign being sponsored by the 
American Red Cross. 

Governor of Pennsylvania, Raymond P. 
Shafer: Strongly endorse efforts of American 
Red Cross in attempting to encourage ex- 
pressions to Hanoi urging their compliance 
with Geneva Conventions with respect to 
persons held as prisoners of war. I am urging 
local citizens and groups in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania to join in this effort 
being promoted by the 94 local Red Cross 
Chapters in Pennsylvania and implore your 
continued efforts. 

Governor of Rhode Island, Frank Licht: I 
heartily support the efforts of the ARC in its 
activities in behalf of American prisoners of 
war. As a result of ARC initiative, coordinated 
attempts to increase communication to and 
from prisoners, and to encourage adherence 
by the Hanoi Government to the terms of 
the Geneva Convention have been effective. 
It is my hope that during these difficult 
days, the ARC will continue its actions, will 
receive the support of all the people, and 
will be successful in achieving positive 
results. 

Governor of Vermont, Deane C. Davis: I 
wish to voice my strong endorsement of the 
continuing efforts of the American Red Cross 
in opening the channels of communications 
regarding the treatment of the POW’s held 
by North Vietnam. I share with you the hu- 
mane concern for the welfare of the men 
and urge intensified efforts to prevail upon 
North Vietnam to honor its signature to the 
Geneva Conventions. 

Governor of Virginia, Linwood Holton: As 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
I wish to express my support of the efforts 
being made by the American National Red 
Cross to effect compliance of the Geneva 
Conventions, in the treatment of prisoners 
of war in North Vietnam. Regardless of po- 
litical views, all Virginians are united in con- 
cern for humane treatment of American cap- 
tives in Southeast Asia. Our wholehearted 
support goes to the efforts of all concerned 
citizens and to the endeavors of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in your “Write Hanol” Cam- 
paign. 

Governor of West Virginia, Arch A. Moore, 
Jr.: I have issued an official proclamation re- 
questing West Virginians to write North 
Vietnam urging Hanoi to comply with the 
Geneva Convention pertaining to the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war. I commend the Red 
Cross for its stand in this matter and assure 
you I am solidly behind your efforts to gain 
humane treatment for Americans being held 
as prisoners of war by North Vietnam and to 
gain entry for ICRC representatives to in- 
spect prisoner of war facilities and prompt 
repatriation of sick and wounded prisoners. 

SOUTHEASTERN AREA 
Governor of Alabama, Albert P. Brewer: 


Please be assured of my deepest apprecia- 
tion of your actions to secure humane treat- 
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ment for American prisoners of war in North 
Vietnam. I am personally urging the citizens 
of Alabama to join in the Red Cross “Write 
Hanoi" Campaign to show North Vietnam 
that Americans are united in their efforts to 
insure that their sons and husbands in 
North Vietnam prisons will be treated like 
human beings and their families here at 
home will be able to hear from them. 

Governor of Arkansas, Winthrop Rocke- 
feller: Please be assured of my deepest ap- 
preciation of your actions to secure humane 
treatment for American prisoners of war in 
North Vietnam. I am personally urging the 
citizens of Arkansas to join in the Red Cross 
“Write Hanoi” Campaign to show North 
Vietnam that Americans are united in their 
efforts to insure that their sons and hus- 
bands in North Vietnam prisons will be 
treated like human beings and that their 
families here at home will be able to hear 
from them. 

Governor of Florida, Claude R. Kirk, Jr.: 
Floridians appreciate your efforts to secure 
humane treatment for American prisoners of 
war in North Vietnam. I am urging the peo- 
ple of Florida to join in the Red Cross 
“Write Hanoi” Campaign to demonstrate to 
North Vietnam that we are united in our 
efforts to insure that our fighting men in 
North Vietnam prisons will be treated like 
human beings and that their families here 
at home will be able to hear from them, 

Governor of Georgia, Lester Maddox: This 
is to assure you that I sincerely endorse the 
actions taken by the American Red Cross in 
support of Humane treatment of American 
prisoners of war in North Vietnam. As Gov- 
ernor of the State of Georgia, I am person- 
ally urging all citizens of this State, irre- 
spective of individual feelings regarding the 
conflict in Southeast Asia, to join together 
unanimously in the “Write Hanoi” Campaign. 
This effort is to let North Vietnam know that 
Americans are united in their pleas to treat 
their sons and husbands in North Vietnam 
like human beings and to live up to the 
Geneva Conventions signed by that Govern- 
ment. 

Governor of North Carolina, Bob Scott: I 
express my appreciation to American Red 
Cross for its actions to secure humane treat- 
ment for American prisoners of war in North 
Vietnam. I urged citizens of North Carolina 
to join the Red Cross “Write Hanoi” Cam- 
paign to show North Vietnam Americans are 
united in their effort seeking treatment for 
their sons and husbands that is consistent 
with the Geneva Conventions and seeking 
contact with them. 

Governor of Kentucky, Louis B. Nunn: 
Please be assured of my deepest sympathy 
of-your actions to secure humane treatment 
for American prisoners of war in North Viet- 
nam, I am personally urging the citizens of 
Kentucky to join in the Red Cross “Write 
Hanoi” Campaign to show North Vietnam 
that Americans are united in their efforts to 
insure that their sons and husbands in North 
Vietnam prisons will be treated like human 
beings and that their families here at home 
will be able to hear from them. 

Governor of Louisiana, John J. McKeithen: 
As a Veteran of World War II, I can sincerely 
appreciate the actions of the American Red 
Cross in their efforts to secure humane treat- 
ment for American prisoners of war in North 
Vietnam. The results to date on this cam- 
paign are worth the effort put forth thus far, 
and to attempt to obtain further results, I 
am urging the citizens of Louisiana to join 
the Red Cross “Write Hanoi” Campaign to 
show North Vietnam that our people from 
Louisiana and America are united in our ef- 
forts to insure that our fellow Americans 
being held prisoners in North Vietmam are 
treated like human beings and that their 
families here at home will be able to hear 
from them. Two young ladies here in Baton 
Rouge just received letters from their hus- 
bands who are prisoners of war. This cam- 
paign is picking up momentum and seems to 
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be reaping the desired results. Keep up the 
good work. 

Governor of Mississippi, John Bell Wil- 
Hams: I wish to express my appreciation for 
and support of your efforts in attempting to 
secure humane treatment for American pris- 
oners of war being held captive in North 
Vietnam. I have personally appealed to the 
people of Mississippi to participate in a let- 
ter writing campaign to convince North Viet- 
nam that the American people stand united 
in their determination that their husbands 
and sons be treated as human beings while 
held as prisoners in North Vietnam and 
that these Americans be accorded the privi- 
lege to communicate with their loved ones. 

Governor of South Carolina, Robert E. Mc- 
Nair: I am pleased to indicate by this cor- 
respondence that I am personally urging all 
South Carolina residents to join in the proj- 
ect of the American Red Cross, “Write 
Hanoi". We feel it is necessary for the Gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam to know that all 
Americans are at war and that we stand firm 
in our insistence that they be allowed to 
communicate with their families at home. 

Governor of Tennessee, Buford Ellington: 
Please be assured that we in Tennessee are 
deeply appreciative of the Red Cross actions 
to secure humane treatment for American 
prisoners of war in North Vietnam. I am 
personally urging the citizens of Tennessee to 
continue their support in the Red Cross 
“Write Hanoi” Campaign to show North 
Vietnam that Americans are united in their 
efforts to insure that their sons and husbands 
in North Vietnam prisons will be treated 
like human beings and that their families 
here at home will be able to communicate 
with them. 

MIDWESTERN AREA 

Proclamation by Governor Richard Ogilvie 
of Tilinois: 

More than 1700 United States servicemen 
are missing in action or detained as prisoners 
of war as a result of the armed conflict in 
Southeast Asia. 

Each of the governments with armed forces 
involved in the conflict are signatories to the 
Geneva Convention Relative to the Treat- 
ment of Prisoners of War of August 12, 1949, 

Nevertheless, the government of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam has refused to 
observe the terms of the Convention and 
abrogated its obligation under the agree- 
ment. 

The American Red Cross, which has been 
striving to ensure that the government of 
North Vietnam affords prisoners of war the 
protection and benefits to which they are 
envitled under international law and the 
dictates of human decency, is meeting in 
Chicago May 18-20. 

Therefore, I, Richard B. Ogilvie, Governor 
of the State of Illinois, proclaim May 20, 1970, 
as a Day of Dedication for the relief of Amer- 
ican prisoners of war and their families, and 
urge all Illinoisans to join in the humani- 
tarian efforts to guarantee our imprisoned 
servicemen and their families the protection 
and the benefits to which they are entitled 
under international law and the dictates of 
human decency. 

Governor of Indiana, Edgar D. Whitcomb: 
I wholeheartedly endorse the actions of the 
American Red Cross in behalf of the Ameri- 
can prisoners of war being held captive by 
the North Vietnamese. I commend your orga- 
nization for its efforts in this regard and 
urge that you continue despite whatever 
roadblocks may be encountered. In accord- 
ance with the Red Cross “Write Hanoi” Pro- 
gram, I call upon Hoosiers to send a letter to 
the President of the Democratic Republic of 
North Vietnam and urge to: (1) Identify the 
prisoners being held, (2) allow regular mail 
between prisoners and their families and 
(3) admit International Committee Red 
Cross representatives to inspect prisoner of 
war facilities and allow prompt repatriation 
of sick and wounded prisoners, I believe as 
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do all Americans that prisoners should be 
afforded the treatment and protection that 
North Vietnam is obligated to extend under 
the prisoners of war Convention. I realize the 
urgency of this effort and its importance not 
only to the captured American soldier, but 
also to his family. 

Governor of Iowa, Robert D. Ray: As Gov- 
ernor of the State of Iowa, I am especially 
concerned about Iowans presently being held 
captive by the forces of the Democratic Re- 
public of North Vietnam and would encour- 
age the efforts of the American National Red 
Cross in its letter writing campaign to en- 
courage the other side to observe the Geneva 
Conventions concerning the treatment of 
prisoners of war. 

Governor of Kansas, Robert Docking: In 
behalf of all Kansans and personally, I join 
those governors of all States and all Ameri- 
cans in urging the Government of North 
Vietnam to adhere to the Geneva Conference 
in their treatment of American men who 
have become prisoners of war in Southeast 
Asia, we pray they will be treated fairly and 
humanely. 

Governor of Michigan, William .G. Milli- 
ken: As Governor of the State of Michigan 
I endorse the efforts of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross to influence the Hanoi Gov- 
ernment to identify the American prisoners. 
To accept an exchange of mail between the 
prisoners and their families and to accept 
representatives of the International Red 
Cross into their prison camps. 

Governor of Minnesota, Harold Levander: 
I respectfully request you to continue ex- 
pending maximum effort on behalf of the 
American prisoners of war being held in 
North Vietnam and commend you for your 
past efforts in this regard. 

Governor of Missouri, Warren E. Hearnes: 
I am pleased to urge public support for the 
Red Cross program of having individual 
Americans write letters to the officials of 
North Vietnam requesting humane treat- 
ment of prisoners. The release of names of 
prisoners and the granting of permission for 
them to receive mail and parcels from their 
families. Such a campaign at least offers hope 
of obtaining more information about Ameri- 
can prisoners and better treatment for them 
as was promised by North Vietnam in sign- 
ing the Geneva Accords. 

Governor of Nebraska, Norbert T. Tie- 
mann: I hereby endorse the actions taken by 
the American Red Cross in their effort to 
encourage expressions to Hanoi, urging their 
compliance with the Geneva Convention 
with respect to persons held as prisoners of 
war. We in Nebraska are taking up this cam- 
paign and I will personally be encouraging 
Nebraska citizens and groups within our 
state to write the President of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of North Vietnam, urging 
compliance. 

Governor of North Dakota, William L. Guy: 
I heartily endorse the “Write Hanoi” Cam- 
paign of the American National Red Cross 
and your organization efforts to secure more 
humane treatment for the U.S. prisoners of 
war in Vietnam. North Dakota citizens will 
make a concerted effort through letter 
writing to assist you in this current drive 
to persuade the Democratic Republic of 
North Vietnam to adhere to the Geneva 
Prisoner of War Convention which they 
signed in 1949. 

Governor of Oklahoma, Dewey F. Bartlett: 
Dear Mr. Harriman: As Governor of Okla- 
homa, I endorse actions taken by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in calling on all Americans 
and all nations to write Hanol and demand 
that prisoners of war be afforded the treat- 
ment and protection as agreed to at the 
Geneva Conventions, Regardless of a persons 
feelings about the war, the treatment of 
prisoners of war should be uniform as pro- 
vided for under the Prisoners of War Con- 
vention. 

Governor of South Dakota, Frank L, Far- 
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rar: Mr. Harriman: I endorse your “Write 
Hanoi” Campaign for the benefit to not only 
our men who are prisoners of war, but for 
all their loved ones in the free world. It is 
time that North Vietnam Government iden- 
tify all prisoners of war; allow mail between 
families and prisoners, allow the Interna- 
tional Red Cross to inspect the prisoners of 
war facilities; and allow the sick and injured 
prisoners to return to their families. Let us 
all pray for humane treatment of American 
prisoners of war and for peace. 

Governor of Texas, Preston Smith: As Goy- 
ernor of Texas I congratulate the American 
Red Cross for undertaking another “Write 
Hanoi” in continuation of your outright ef- 
forts to gain more humane treatment for 
the United States prisoners of war and the 
missing in action in Southeast Asia. All 
Americans are concerned about the failure 
of the North Vietnamese to honor the pro- 
visions of the Geneva POW Conventions, I 
know citizens of Texas will join in support 
of your campaign. 

Governor of Wisconsin, Warren P. Knowles: 
Urge strongly continuing all-out effort to 
gain more humane treatment for United 
States prisoners of war in Vietnam and 
“Write Hanoi” Campaign. 


WESTERN AREA 


Governor of Alaska: I would like to take 
this means of expressing my wholehearted 
support of American Red Cross efforts to ob- 
tain humane treatment of American person- 
nel imprisoned by the North Vietnamese, 
Americans are unified in their belief that 
prisoners held in North Vietnam should be 
afforded the treatment and protection that 
North Vietnam is obligated to extend under 
the Geneva Convention provisions and the 
American Red Cross to continue its splendid 
efforts. 

Governor Arizona, Jack Williams: A num- 
ber of Arizonians are being held prisoner by 
North Vietnam. Please accept my thanks and 
congratulations for your efforts to get North 
Vietnam to observe the Geneva Conventions. 
We endorse your actions and urge you to con- 
tinue your efforts which seem to be having 
some impact. 

Governor of California, Ronald Reagan: 
Early this month I urged all Californians 
to join in the observance of a national day 
of prayer on Sunday, May 3, for the humane 
treatment and safe return of American pris- 
oners of war and servicemen missing in ac- 
tion in the Southeast Asia. I heartily com- 
mend the American Red Cross for its actions 
to encourage all Americans to write Hanoi to 
express indignation at their failure to adhere 
to the Geneva Conventions. I am hopeful 
your efforts on behalf of our men being held 
prisoner will provide the impetus that is 
needed to focus worldwide attention of this 
matter. 

Governor of Colorado, John Love: Gover- 
nor John Love, State of Colorado, whole- 
heartedly endorses the American Red Cross 
resolution and urges the leaders of Hanoi 
abide by the Geneva Convention. 

Governor of Idaho, Don Samuelson: I am 
vigorously in support of the American Red 
Cross effort to encourage Hanoi to comply 
with the Geneva Convention with respect 
to persons held as prisoners of war. We are 
deeply concerned about the treatment of 
these persons who include Idahoans in the 
military service. My office extends strong- 
est hopes for your early success in this en- 
deavor. Best wishes for a productive Con- 
vention. 

Governor of Montana, Forrest H. Anderson: 
I fully support the humanitarian objectives 
of the “Write Hanoi” Campaign being spon- 
sored presently by the American Red Cross. 
Humane treatment of American prisoners in 
Vietnam under the provisions of the Geneya 
Convention is something that all Americans 
must work to achieve. Moral pressure must be 
brought to bear upon the leaders of North 
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Vietnam to convince them of their respon- 
sibilities under the Convention. American 
must not forget these men. I only hope that 
this campaign is successful in easing some of 
the hardships these men and their families 
are enduring. 

Governor of Nevada, Paul Laxalt: I would 
like to commend the American National Red 
Cross for their program in calling upon all 
nations to treat prisoners of war in accord- 
ance with the Geneva Convention. We must 
continue to encourage everyone to subscribe 
to your efforts by participating in the “Write 
Hanoi” Campaign. The success of this en- 
deavor rests with the American people. 

Governor of New Mexico, David F. Cargo: 
Please add my endorsement to the American 
National Red Cross effort toward freeing 
American prisoners of war in Vietnam. 

Governor of Oregon, Tom McCall: Greet- 
ings to you from the State of Oregon. On 
the occasion of your National Convention, 
I commend the American National Red Cross 
on their efforts they have made toward ask- 
ing Americans to protest to Hanoi on the 
treatment of U.S. prisoners held by North 
Vietnam. As you map your reactions for the 
ensuing year, May I encourage continuation 
of such efforts. Irrespective of individual 
feelings about the Vietnamese conflict, I be- 
lieve there is an absolutely unanimous opin- 
ion in Oregon, as there must be throughout 
the nation, that prisoners should be afforded 
the treatment and protection that North 
Vietnam is obligated to extend under the 
Geneva Prisoner of War Convention. Evi- 
dence of such unanimity of opinion, as can 
be accomplished by a massive compliance 
with your “Write Hanoi” Campaign, may in- 
fluence North Vietnam. Last month, Captain 
James Sehorn of Forest Gove, Oregon, who 
was shot down in Northern North Vietnam 
16 months ago, was finally identified as a 
prisoner of war. Mrs. Sehorn attributes this 
notification to the efforts made by fellow 
Oregonians and others who “Write Hanoi.” 

Governor of Washington, Daniel J. Evans: 
I support the efforts of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross to gain more humane treat- 
ment for the release of the U.S. prisoners 
in Vietnam. These prisoners of war are en- 
titled to humane treatment under the stat- 
utes of international law and the dictates 
of moral decency. I hope that the following 
provision of prisoner of war Convention will 
be honored by North Vietnam: Prompt iden- 
tification of prisoners; adequate food and 
clothing and medical care, communication 
with other prisoners and their families at 
home. Prompt repatriation of seriously sick 
or wounded prisoners; protection from abuse 
or reprisals and free access to prisoners and 
their place of detention, by such a neutral 
intermediary as the All-Swiss International 
Committee of Red Cross. 

Governor of Utah, Calvin L. Rampton: 
Please accept my endorsement of ARC efforts 
to obtain humane treatment of American 
prisoners of war in North Vietnam, I add 
my voice to those urging Hanoi to follow 
strictly the standards set by the Geneva 
Convention. 

State of Wyoming, Gov. Stanley K. Hath- 
away: Proclamation: 

Whereas, Red Cross has become the tradi- 
tional neutral intermediary in time of con- 
flict; and 

Whereas, the American Red Cross has asked 
the world Red Cross Societies and the Amer- 
ican people to form a solid front in demand- 
ing that the North Vietnamese meet hu- 
manitarian standards in the treatment of 
American prisoners; and 

Whereas, the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives have passed a reso- 
lution demanding compliance with the Ge- 
neva Conventions on treatment of prisoners 
of war and calling for the United Nations 
and the International Red Cross to obtain 
humane treatment and release of American 
prisoners; and 
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Whereas, the American Red Cross is asking 
the American people to exert more pressure 
on the North Vietnamese by increasing par- 
ticipation in its “Write Hanoi” campaign; 

Now, therefore, I, Stanley K. Hathaway, 
Governor of the State of Wyoming, do hereby 
proclaim the month beginning May 17, 1970, 
as “Support our Prisoners in Vietnam 
Month,” and urge the citizens of the state 
to participate in the “Write Hanoi” cam- 
paign to demand that the North Vietnamese 
honor the Prisoner of War provisions of the 
Geneva Conventions. 

State of Hawaii, Gov. John A. Burns: As 
Governor of the State of Hawaii, whose spirit 
of aloha is often the last contact that our 
servicemen have with their country before 
giving honorable military service in South- 
east Asia, and which, through its vast mili- 
tary resources gives support to those opera- 
tions, I offer my full endorsement of the ef- 
forts of the American Red Cross in seeking 
humane treatment for American prisoners of 
war held by North Vietnam, the Viet Cong 
and Laotian forces. Irrespective of any per- 
sonal feeling about the Vietnam conflict, it 
is God's will and the heartfelt desire of all 
Americans that prisoners of war be afforded 
the treatment and protection that North 
Vietnam is obligated to extend under the 
Geneva Prisoner of War Convention. In Ha- 
wail, Sunday, May 24 will be recognized in 
churches throughout the State as Prisoner of 
War Prayer Day with the attendant request 
that our citizens participate in the National 
Write Hanoi Campaign initiated by the 
American Red Cross. With our previous sim- 
ilar effort having its effect with some easing 
by North Vietnam of its stand, I support your 
continued dedication of this worthy task. 
May God be with you in your earnest en- 
deavors in behalf of all American prisoners 
of war. Aloha. 

TERRITORIES 

Mr. Leber, Governor of the Canal Zone; 
I sincerely endorse the resolution adopted at 
the 2ist International Conference of the 
Red Cross calling on all nations to ensure 
humane treatment of prisoners of war and 
fully support the American Red Cross in its 
continuing world-wide efforts to encourage 
compliance with the Geneva Conventions 
extending protection to such prisoners, 

Governor of Puerto Rico, Luis A. Ferre: 
The people of Puerto Rico join me to express 
our support of the action taken by the 
American Red Cross on behalf of prisoners 
of war in North Vietnam and willfully co- 
operate with the Write Hanoi Campaign the 
continuation of these efforts is the respon- 
sibility of all nations, 

Governor of American Samoa, John M. 
Haydon: Please be advised that I as Governor 
and the people of American Samoa whole- 
heartedly support and appreciate Red Cross 
efforts to encourage humane treatment of 
Prisoners of War. A good number of our 
young men are involved in the Vietnam con- 
flict, and several have lost their lives in 
support of our countries’ principles. We rec- 
ognize diversifications of nationalities, cul- 
tures, and customs in the world, but we be- 
lieve that kindness and decency tnite or 
should unite all men and it is incumbent on 
the United States and Allied countries and 
likewise the Government of North Vietnam 
to treat their prisoners of war with humane 
decency. Your efforts toward the accomplish- 
ment of this objective will continue to en- 
courage better treatment of prisoners re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed and will in 
the long run help to bring all men together 
in a spirit of harmony and love. Again our 
sincere appreciation. 

Governor of Virgin Islands, Melvin H. 
Evans: People in government of Virgin Is- 
lands highly endorse the role and activities 
of the American Red Cross on behalf of pris- 
oners of war. Your write Hanoi campaign 
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carried out by via Red Cross Chapters. Sin- 
cere wish for success this and similar proj- 
ects. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Mrs. James B. Stockdale, National Coordi- 
nator for the National League of Families of 
American Prisoners in Southeast Asia: Please 
extend to every delegate at your Convention 
the heartfelt gratitude of the wives and 
families of captured and missing American 
servicemen for the help you have given our 
men in the past. We deeply appreciate your 
continuing interest and efforts toward insur- 
ing humane treatment for our loved ones 
and wholeheartedly support and encourage 
renewed appeals for your “Write Hanoi” 
Campaign. Our burden seems lighter know- 
ing you are continually increasing your ef- 
forts to get help to our men. We thank you 
most sincerely. 

Mrs. Erwin Frees Seimes, President General, 
National Society Daughters of the American 
Revolution—Dear Mr. Collins: Your letter 
of May 13 has been read with interest and ap- 
preciation. We are enclosing a copy of the 
resolution adopted at the 79th Continental 
Congress entitled “Prisoners of War,” which 
we feel is in line with your “Concurrent 
Resolution.” 

Also, for your information, the following 
paragraph appeared in the last Circular Let- 
ter sent by me to my National Board: “We 
have been asked by the Committee of United 
We Stand, Inc. (H. Ross Perot’s Mission to 
bring relief to POW’s in Vietnam) to write 
as individuals to express their concern to "H, 
Ross Perot, Post Office Box 100,000, Dallas, 
Texas 75222.’ Please transmit this word to 
your Chapters in order that they may ex- 
press their feelings on this subject.” 

Best wishes for a most successful Conven- 
tion. 

Prisoners of War Resolution, 79th Conti- 
nental Congress, April 1970: 

Whereas unknown numbers of servicemen 
have suffered long terms of imprisonment or 
the ambiguous status of “missing in action” 
in North Viet Nam; and 

Whereas apparently nothing stronger than 
the usual words and platitudes from re- 
sponsible United States officials and United 
Nations headquarters have led Hanoi to the 
belief that they have nothing to fear from 
the United States of America in their treat- 
ment of American prisoners; and 

Whereas it is known that numbers of the 
Armed Forces of the United States of America 
have been murdered or allowed to die from 
malnutrition, disease or wounds; and 

Whereas the North Vietnamese have stated 
that all captured Americans are regarded as 
war criminals and they will be tried by the 
“People’s Court”; and 

Resolved, That the National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution ex- 
press grave concern for the treatment and 
fate of United States prisoners of war and 
other Americans wrongfully held; 

Resolved, That the National Society Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution believe that 
we must take all necessary steps to obtain 
the release of these American prisoners of 
war and in no circumstances abandon these 
brave men. 

The American Legion, national headquar- 
ters, J. Milton Patrick, National Commander: 

The American Legion shares your con- 
cern for the well being of American prison- 
ers of war held by North Vietnam. Our res- 
olution No. 8, adopted May 6-7, 1970, joins 
with you in assuring the compliance with the 
Geneva Convention regarding the treatment 
of prisoners of war and cooperates with you 
in your “Write Hanoi” campaign. 

Ex Prisoners of War, Stalag Luft III: 
Strongly applaud your Red Cross National 
Convention’s commitment unrelentingly to 
pursue every possible course to ensure that 
American prisoners of war in Southeast Asia 
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be afforded all the protection and benefits to 
which they are entitled and their captors are 
obligated to extend under the Geneva con- 
vention. Our organization which consists ex- 
clusively of former American prisoners of 
‘war, many of whose lives were saved by Red 
Cross efforts on their behalf, has unanimous- 
ly endorsed your efforts and assures you of 
our unqualified support. 


Every Red Cross chapter in the United 
States and throughout the world, every 
individual citizen of this country and all 
free countries of the earth, should accept 
a continuing commitment to mobilize 
world opinion to obtain humane treat- 
ment for all prisoners of war. 

Please join your President, your Gov- 
ernor, your Red Cross and your fellow 
citizens in helping to arouse the con- 
science of humanity on behalf of these 
prisoners. 


PRESIDENT URGED TO CALL UPON 
SOVIET UNION TO WITHDRAW 
RUSSIAN PERSONNEL FROM MID- 
DLE EAST 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing, on behalf of myself 
and the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Rei), as well as 55 other Members of 
the House of Representatives of both 
parties, the following resolution, which 
is identical to a resolution being intro- 
duced today in the other body: 

Resolved that it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the introduction of 
Russian pilots and the manning of missile 
sites by Russian technicians in the United 
Arab Republic is contributing to the increas- 
ing tension in the Middle East and the Presi- 
dent is strongly urged to call upon the Soviet 
Union to withdraw all Russian personnel as 
a major step toward encouragement of peace 
in the Middle East. 


Mr. Speaker, with the introduction of 
Russian pilots, missile bases, and tech- 
nicians into Egypt, the Soviet Union has 
dangerously escalated the Middle East 
crisis. 

This ominous development seriously 
jeopardizes our hopes for stabilizing the 
Middle East situation, and may well un- 
dermine any prospect of securing an 
effective cease-fire. It was a cease-fire 
which President Nixon stated on March 
21 as his “first” goal for the Middle East. 

The step-up of Soviet military aid 
threatens both United States security 
interests in the Middle East and the very 
survival of Israel, the area’s only genu- 
ine democracy. 

The actions of the Soviet Union repre- 
sent a significant shift in the balance of 
power in the Middle East, a balarice nec- 
essary for a final settlement of the Arab- 
Israeli dispute. 

Rather than exercising reciprocal re- 
straint when President Nixon in March 
deferred the sale of additional jet com- 
bat aircraft to Israel, the Soviet Union 
has taken a step unprecedented in the 
Middle East crisis—overtly involving an 
increasing number of its own military 
personnel in Egypt. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge President Nixon 
to press the Soviet Union to reconsider 
this highly dangerous action and to urge 
the Soviet Union to withdraw its military 
personnel from Egypt. 
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Mr. Speaker, in January of this year, 
I was privileged to chair a bipartisan 
congressional subcommittee visiting Is- 
rael to study the Israeli educational sys- 
tem. While in Israel, our subcommittee 
had an interview with Foreign Minister 
Abba Eban. 

During our interview, Mr. Evan said: 

It is ... unrealistic to think that Israel is 
going to move one inch except with a nego- 
tiated settlement. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that a nego- 
tiated settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
crisis remains the only way to peace and 
stability in the Middle East. The in- 
volvement of Russian-military personnel 
there is a grave setback to reaching such 
a settlement. 

I hope this resolution will win wide 
support from Members of the House on 
both sides of the aisle. 


THE LATE HONORABLE EDWIN 
CARL JOHNSON 


(Mr. BROTZMAN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday the Nation lost one of its most 
distinguished elder statesmen—Edwin 
Carl Johnson, Member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate from 1937 through 1954 and three 
times Governor of my State. 

“Big Ed,” as he was. affectionately 
called, is being buried today near the 
Rocky Mountains which he loved so 
much. 

The passing of Ed Johnson saddens 
me in the sense that I have lost a close, 
personal friend who has given me the 
benefit of wise counsel for nearly two 
decades. 

However, my sense of loss is tempered 
by the knowledge that this was one of 
the most complete men who ever lived— 
a man who, during his lifetime, served 
in the highest councils of his State and 
his Nation and yet who somehow found 
the time to live a full life as an individual 
human being. 

This is a rare achievement. 

I first met Ed Johnson as a teenager 
in’ Sterling, Colo. He was Governor of 
our State at that time. I was mightily 
impressed. 

Later, I was to get to know this man 
very well, indeed, when he returned from 
the Halls of Congress for his valedictory 
political campaign for a third term as 
Governor. That was 1956. 

We became good friends and—until 
his doctor finally intervened—he fre- 
quently came to my office in Washington 
to discuss western water problems and a 
hundred other matters which were of 
concern to his beloved Colorado. 

He was the very essence of the elder 
statesman. There will not soon be another 
like him. 


THE BLACK PANTHERS 


(Mr, KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, a valid meas- 
ure of a legal system is the manner in 
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which it treats its unpopular minori- 
ties. In recent years, largely through 
the good work of the Warren Court, the 
United States has had an improving 
record. The recent revelations concern- 
ing the Chicago Police raid on the Black 
Panthers on the night of December 4, 
1969, are therefore all the more disturb- 
ing, and I wish to express my deep con- 
cern. 

It will be recalled that on the night in 
question a squad of police engaged in 
what was called a gun battle with Black 
Panthers in their Chicago headquarters. 
Two Panthers were killed, and at least 
one officer wounded. The official version 
was that the Panthers fired first, and 
that the police acted in self-defense. We 
were assured by Illinois State’s Attorney 
Edward V. Hanrahan and others that 
publie criticism of the police represented 
“an orgy of sensationalism in the press 
and on TV” and that the police had acted 
responsibly in the face of a brutal 
Panther attack. 

We now know that this version is 
false. Although the Illinois authorities 
made a full investigation, they could 
not find sufficient evidence to bring 
charges against the surviving Panthers. 
And a U.S. grand jury, which has made 
the fullest investigation to date, sharply 
criticized the Chicago police and sug- 
gested that they had falsified evidence. 
According to some observers one reason 
that no policemen were indicted was 
that Panther leaders, scornful of our 
criminal justice, refused to appear before 
the grand jury. 

In the past I have criticized the Pan- 
thers for their violent rhetoric, and if 
proof reveals Panther violence I shall 
immediately condemn it. Accordingly, I 
feel an obligation in all fairness to pro- 
test against what now appears to be 
police violence and official coverups. The 
American system cannot survive if such 
machinations are permitted by those 
sworn to uphold the law. 

We are now in a period of public crisis. 
It is therefore vital that public servants, 
perhaps even more than private citizens, 
act with responsibility and restraint, 
and above all with fidelity to the rule of 
law. It appears that this high standard 
was not met by the Chicago authorities 
in this case. “ 


NEWER MEMBERS SHOULD JOIN IN 
CRUSADE FOR LOWER INTEREST 
RATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. PATMAN): is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months many of the newer Members 
have indicated a desire to participate 
more fully in the major programs and 
decisionmeking processes of the House 
of Representatives. A new Member of 
Congress, either of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or of the U.S. Senate, should 
not feel deterred in his efforts to help 
his constituents and the Nation because 
of the seniority system. 

A new Member can be useful com- 
mencing the very first day of his service. 
Let me urge to you newer Members, who 
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desire more action, to join a crusade 
that can do more than anything else 
for all the American people, of all in- 
come groups and of all political persua- 
sions. 

That crusade, Mr. Speaker, is for a 
monetary reform and lower interest 
rates. 

The person who desires to buy a house 
now that costs $20,000 will be required 
to sign papers calling for an effective 9 
percent interest. 

The interest rates over a period of 30 
years on the mortgage will amount to 
$38,000, on the $20,900 home. 

So that means that one purchasing a 
home under the present interest rates 
and terms is required to pay $58,000 in 
order to get. a $20,000 home .. . $38,000 
in interest. 

Now just these facts alone are suffi- 
cient to indicate that there is something 
wrong in our country when a person 
must pay almost twice as much interest 
as the cost of a house. It just does not 
make good sense, 

I would like to see 100 Members of the 
House join in a firm alliance behind 
programs to bring about lower interest 
rates and an allocation—and this is very 
important—an allocation of the Nation’s 
credit resources to the areas where this 
credit is needed the most. 

I can give you a very simple illustra- 
tion of what I mean. During World War 
II there was a scarcity of steel and in 
order to make steel available only for 
the most needed purposes, laws were 
passed that you could not use steel for 
certain purposes which were not con- 
sidered the most useful. For instance, 
it was considered illegal to use steel to 
make a slot machine or a gambling de- 
vice because we needed steel for wheel 
bearings and machines and things like 
that. 

Today we need a priority system that 
will put housing right up at the top. 
There is a scarcity of adequate homes. 
We are behind in our residential con- 
struction—way behind. 

Mr. Speaker, many individual Mem- 
bers of the House have done an excellent 
job on the monetary issue of the past 
30 years, but more help and broader help 
is needed if we are to overcome the great 
pressure to maintain the status quo in 
monetary affairs. 

The reason I suggested 100 Members 
out of 535 Members of the House and 
Senate is that at least 100 Members 
should be working just on this one sub- 
ject of monetary affairs and lower inter- 
est rates. It is to my mind the most im- 
portant area in our entire economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I call on the younger 
Members of the House who are sincere— 
and I know that they are all sincere in 
their desire to do something for the 
American people—to get behind these 
efforts to bring about lower interest rates. 
This must be a day to day fight, a day to 
day effort to get the facts over to the 
other Members of the Congress and the 
American public. It must be undertaken 
with the full realization that Members 
will come under attack by the giant 
lobbying and pressure groups who profit 
šo greatly from the present, business as 
usual monetary policies. By joining this 
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crusade the newer Members can strike a 
blow for decent housing, small business- 
men, the consumer, the farmer, as well as 
others, and he can strike a blow for lower 
prices and for a stable economy without 
rising unemployment. 

High on the agenda of this crusade 
must be the critical problem of housing, 
particularly housing for the low- and 
moderate-income families, who have 
been priced out of the market by the 
Nixon administration’s high-interest, 
tight-money policies. 

When Mr. Nixon was elected President 
of the United States in November 1968, 
less than 2 years ago, the prime interest 
rate was then 6 percent. Now it is 8% 
percent. On June 9, 1969, one of the 
biggest bankers in the United States, on 
Wall Street in New York, came out on 
the front steps of his great institution 
and announced that the interest rate, at 
that time 742-percent prime rate, is here- 
by raised by his declaration to 814 per- 
cent. He is not a member of the Govern- 
ment. He was never elected by the people. 
He was never appointed by anybody as a 
part of our democracy or our Govern- 
ment, as a part of this great Republic— 
I choose to say a democracy in a republic. 

But under an agreement—it is bound 
to be an agreement over a long period 
of time, 40 years or longer—the bankers 
have all agreed, all big bankers, that if 
a big banker like a Wall Street banker 
announces that the prime rate is raised, 
they all follow, and it is raised imme- 
diately. 

In this case the big bank raised the 
prime rate 1 percent. 

The gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross) 
asked the question before about the 
national debt and all debts, public and 
private, and we had a colloquy. I am 
glad he raised the question. At the time 
the prime rate was raised, 1 percent, 
never before had it been raised that 
much before. Theretofore it had always 
been raised, except in two instances, one- 
half percent—it had always been raised 
one-quarter of 1 percent, but for some 
reason it was raised a whole 1 percent 
at that time. That whole percentage 
point means this: You can take your 
book and pencil and figure it out for 
yourself. At the time, net public and pri- 
vate debt was about $1,500,000,000,000, 
and a 1 percent increase on this debt 
would amount to $15 billion a year—$15 
billion a year. 

That action meant that the 55 million 
families in this country would have to 
pay $15 billion a year every year here- 
after as interest on their borrowed 
money, just because that banker said so. 
Well, the prime rate has been raised 2.5 
percent since Mr. Nixon came into office, 
so that means the people are paying 
$37.5 billion a year in extra interest over 
and above what they were paying. 

It was arbitrarily raised. Does it not 
seem unusual that anybody could raise 
the rates that way? 

I asked the Attorney General of the 
United States to investigate it. It ap- 
pears to be an agreement or a conspiracy 
against the people, using power that for 
the purpose of making more money for 
the banks at the expense of the poorest 
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and most deserving people of this entire 
Nation. 

I suggested to the Attorney General 
that many people believe—and I was one 
of them—that anybody who could track 
an elephant in the snow could prove an 
agreement of conspiracy in this particu- 
lar case, because it has been done for 
50: years. 

One time I was investigating, as dis- 
trict attorney in the State where I live, 
an increase in the gasoline rates. They 
went up an abnormal amount, I was 
investigating it through a grand jury. 
Nobody seemed to know how the agree- 
ment was arranged. They all just raised 
the rate at one time. Finally one person 
told me: 

Well, we did not have any actual agree- 
ment. We just had what was known as an 
unconversational understanding that when 
so-and-so raised the rates, all the rest of 
us would raise the rates. 


That is being done on Wall Street, 
and nothing is being done about it. 

Therefore, we should do something to 
lower these interest rates, and 100 Mem- 
bers of Congress are not too many. We 
ought to have that number working on 
this important thing all the time. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, is the 
gentleman’s committee making any ef- 
fort or any study to ascertain what has 
been the increase in profits and the in- 
crease in earnings of the banks of this 
country in 1969? 

For the first 6 months of 1969, I have 
placed in the Record of last year an 
analysis which showed that the increase 
in earnings across the board from coast 
to coast, from water to water, for all the 
banks of the country was 20 percent over 
last year. We took 50 banks which we 
selected at random around the country 
and found that for the first 6 months 
of 1969 the increase in these 50 banks 
ranged from 49 percent for one bank in 
Detroit to 11 percent for one bank in 
Chicago. 

It seems to me we hear a great deal of 
talk about price controls and wage con- 
trols, but I have not heard anybody in 
the White House or in the Treasury De- 
partment or in the Federal Reserve or 
any place else suggest that perhaps the 
time has come to put some kind of ceil- 
ing on the profits of the moneylenders 
of this country. 

The statement the gentleman is mak- 
ing here is most astonishing. Here is the 
distinguished chairman of one of the 
most important committees of this Con- 
gress, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, who is suggesting that some 
sort of conspiracy exists. I am sure that 
warning is going to fallon deaf ears, just 
as did the warning on the increase in 
profits which I raised last year. 

If the average businessman could in- 
crease his earnings by 6 percent or 8 
percent a year, he would be happy, but 
here we see the banks registering the 
huge increases in earnings when every- 
body else is registering losses or de- 
creases in earnings, Yet Ido not see any- 
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one suggesting that in this great effort 
to do something about inflation we ad- 
dress ourselves to the problem of the 
runaway interest rates and the runaway 
profits in the banking community. 

I ask the gentleman in the well who is 
making the statement today, if he could 
venture a guess as to how wide attention 
his statement will receive among the 
American people. 

Does the gentleman have any statistics 
or figures to indicate what is the earn- 
ing picture for the whole year of 1969? 

I addressed myself to the first 6 
months, because that was the only figure 
we had, but does the gentleman know the 
earnings of the banks of this country 
for the whole year 1969, and does the 
gentleman have those figures now? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. We have those 
figures. 

I commend the gentleman for placing 
in the Recorp the figures for the 6 
months. I observed them. They are most 
impressive. I hope the gentleman keeps 
up that information for the Members. 

I appreciate the fact that the gentle- 
man is always working in the public in- 
terest and for the middle- and lower- 
income groups, and the poorer people. 

I am not against the big, rich people. 
I am not against the big corporations. 
They just do not need me. They have the 
very best lawyers in the world. They 
have the finest public relations men. 

There is not a floor in the House Office 
Building or in the U.S. Capitol today that 
is not just covered with lobbyists from 
the big banking interests, for instance. 
They have plenty of people to represent 
them. They do not need me. 

But the poor people do, and the middle- 
income groups and the people who are 
disadvantaged do. Therefore, I am trying 
to do something I believe will be in their 
direction. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

I also do not have anything against 
the banks or lending institutions. We 
need them. They are an integral part of 
our economy. They are the backbone of 
the American economy. Without these 
people this country could not survive. 

But I believe there should be tremen- 
dous concern, enormous concern by every 
American when we ponder what the gen- 
tleman said here the other day, when he 
pointed ‘out to this House that it is Cost- 
ing an American today $58,000 to buy a 
$20,000 house. It seems to me that kind 
of situation is absolutely incredible and 
indefensible. 

So when we talk about high interest 
rates we look at these figures, and then 
we see the enormity of the problem. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman. 
I hope that he becomes a member of this 
group, and Iam sure he will. We should 
have a group like a steering committee 
to elect its own officers to serve a certain 
length of time, and to take issue with 
certain programs and to do certain 
things. I know the gentleman would be 
one of the most useful members. 

Today the Nation is building houses at 
an annual rate of 1.1 million units. That 
is 1.5 million below the minimum goal 
set by the U.S. Congress. Why? High 
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interest. Extortionate interest. Usurious 
interest. Interest that almost would be 
considered robbery. That is what has 
caused these housing unit numbers to go 
down. 

We are way below what is necessary to 
furnish a decent home for every family. 

We hear people talk about environ- 
mental quality. I am strong for the 
phrase “environmental quality.” 

Today our country has more than 55 
million families. They are our principal 
obligation. Whatever we do in the Con- 
gress by way of making laws and policies 
that will make it better for these families 
to exist, to educate their children, to 
have a good living with proper food, 
clothing and shelter, the better off the 
country will be. And we will have the 
satisfaction of doing something to per- 
form this kind of service that will help 
our constituents the most. 

In order to have environmental qual- 
ity one must have not only proper food 
for those families but also proper cloth- 
ing and shelter. We must provide a house 
that is a decent house, that is satisfac- 
tory for the children of the family to be 
reared in and educated. That being true, 
we will have good environmental 
quality. 

Today we are going down the road 
toward less housing and less environ- 
mental quality instead of going up the 
road toward better environmental qual- 
ity. Millions of American families are 
going without decent housing and mil- 
lions of others are paying fantastic prices 
for inadequate dwellings. 

Our housing situation is a national dis- 
grace and all of it can be traced back 
to high interest rates and sadly-mistaken 
monetary policies. We must deal with 
the current housing crisis on an emer- 
gency basis. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
join in an effort to keep title 5 in H.R. 
17495 the Emergency Home Financing 
Act—which will be coming to the floor 
in the near future. This provision was 
stricken from the bill on a close vote 
in the Banking and Currency Committee 
2 weeks ago. 

The committee’s action was a serious 
mistake and it-is one which must be cor- 
rected on. the floor of the House of 
Representatives. 

DEVELOPMENT BANK FOR HOUSING 

Title 5 of this bill. provides for the 
establishment of a National Development 
Bank which would provide home loans 
to low- and moderate-income families. 
The loans would be at an interest rate 
not exceeding 6% percent to families 
with incomes below the median level in 
their local communities. 

Loan funds for the bank could be pro- 
vided from a number of sources. Con- 
gress could appropriate funds. The Treas- 
ury could purchase bank obligations. 
Obligations of the bank could be sold in 
the open «market. When necessary to 
achieve adequate loan fund levels, tax- 
exempt private pension funds and vir- 
tually tax-exempt privately controlled 
foundations having assets of $4 million 
or more could be required to purchase 
bank obligations in annual amounts not 
exceeding 2.5 percent of the total value 
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of such assets. Obligations of the bank 
would be negotiable, fully and uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed by the Government, 
and have yields comparable to similar ob- 
ligations marketed by Federal agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, the beauty of this ap- 
proach is that it need not rely on appro- 
priations for loan funds. It could be 
financed solely on investments by pen- 
sion funds and foundations. Thus it 
would not require the Congress to appro- 
priate huge additional sums to provide 
housing. It does not impose any risk or 
require any sacrifice on the part of the 
pension funds and foundations since the 
obligations of the National Development 
Bank would be fully backed by the US. 
Government. The pension funds and 
foundations would be paid the market 
rate for their investments in the bank. 

The National Development Bank 
would be funded at a $4 billion level im- 
mediately and would provide funds suf- 
ficient for home buyers to purchase a 
minimum of 200,000 housing units each 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, the National Develop- 
ment Bank provides the only ingredient 
which will bring about more housing—a 
new source of funds. Without a new 
source of funds, we are just deluding the 
American public about Congress’ willing- 
ness to do something about the housing 
crisis, A new source of funds is the an- 
swer; it is the only answer which will 
build housing. 

The National Development Bank rep- 
resents an allocation of credit resources 
into an area of great need, We must in- 
sist, as Members of Congress with a pub- 
lic responsibility, that the people’s credit 
resources be allocated in areas that will 
reach and aid the people. 

Mr. Speaker, we face the housing crisis 
as an emergency, but this does not mean 
that there are not other areas which are 
also in great despair because of high 
interest rates and tight money and mis- 
taken monetary policies. 

ALLOCATION OF CREDIT 

Mr. Speaker, the solving of our credit 
crišis in the housing field should be 
considered as a first step—an opening 
shot—in the fight to bring about better 
monetary policies and a more equitable 
allocation of credit in the economy at 
reasonable interest rates. 

It is unfortunate that the Federal 
Reserve System, as the Federal Govern- 
ment’'s principal monetary mechanism, 
has not seen fit to allocate credit and 
to take steps which would bring about 
lower interest rates. The Federal Reserve 
is the root of the problem. It is the nerve 
center around which our monetary prob- 
lems move. And as a result, any sugges- 
tions for a change in the System’s opera- 
tions invariably bring a hue and cry 
from the bank and big business lobby. 

But any crusade to do something 
about housing, small business, agricul- 
ture, or the consumer, must include a 
firm resolve to do something about the 
mismanagement of our present Federal 
Reserve System. 

Most other industrialized nations, 
directly or indirectly, require that its 
central banks allocate funds to useful 
purposes. Only the Federal Reserve Sys- 
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tem of the United States refuses to op- 
erate in accord with the economic needs 
of the people who created it. 

In the country of Mexico to the south 
of us, across the Rio Grande, their cen- 
tral bank requires commercial banks 
who have this great responsibility of 
issuing money upon the sovereignty of 
the country of Mexico, to make at least 
30 percent of their loans for housing to 
the low-income people, to the people in 
the low-income group. That is a wonder- 
ful thing. That example is in existence 
in other countries of the world but in a 
different form. Mexico, our neighbor, is 
doing that. It is a success. They are get- 
ting a lot of houses for the low-income 
groups. It is a very commendable step. 

Mr: Speaker, there is not a major 
country in the world with a central bank 
that does not require that central bank 
to have a social responsibility as well, 
except the United States where it is not 
required. The earnings of the banks, of 
course, are tremendous. I want to see 
them make money because that is the 
way that they can better serve their 
areas. that they represent, they being 
profitmaking institutions and I am all 
for that—but I am against more than a 
fair profit. I am against these exorbitant 
interest rates or excessive interest rates. 
They are not necessary. The banks are 
making plenty of money. I am not ob- 
jecting to them making plenty of money, 
but I want them to help serve the public 
interest too as well as their own interest. 
That is their obligation. But, we should 
at least follow the policy set by Mexico 
or some similar policy to require a certain 
amount of bank loans be used for hous- 
ing for the low-income groups. This is 
not unreasonable. 

The Federal Reserve System has the 
power to peg the rates at any level that 
it so desires, There is no free market in 
interest rates as many claim. It is an 
administered—listen to this, my friends— 
itis an administered market, administer- 
ed by the money managers of the Federal 
Reserve System operating in conjunction 
with a handful of bond dealers appointed 
by: the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr, Speaker, time after time I have 
questioned. Federal Reserve officials and 
time after time they have agreed with 
me that interest rates are fixed. They 
are pegged because of the massive na- 
tional debt and control, therefore, the 
Federal Reserve purchases the sales of 
Government securities in the open 
market. 

Mr, Allen Sproul, a former president 
of one of the biggest of the 12 banks in 
the United States—the Federal Reserve 
System—and that is the Bank of New 
York, made a comment and let me quote 
to you a comment from Mr. Sproul’s 
statement. This is, of course, what the 
Federal Reserve believes. He said: 

So far as “free markets” are concerned, I 
think we are all attracted by the phrase. It 
suits our habit of mind. But we haven't had 
a free market in money and credit, at least 
Since the Federal Reserve System was estab- 
lished, and we haven't had a free market in 
Government securities, and therefore a 
wholly free securities market, since the Gov- 


ernment debt climbed to the higher mag- 
nitudes, and open market operations by the 
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Federal Reserve System came to be used as 
a principal instrument of credit policy. 


Now, take it from the mouth of the 
person who knew and knows what the 
Federal Reserve is. He says interest rates 
are fixed. Of course they are fixed. They 
are fixed by the people who have the 
power, who run the big banks, and who 
can make more money by fixing them 
higher. It is certainly not understandable 
to people, and not to me, that we would 
even permit people who are able to make 
a profit themselves on manipulating the 
money and credit and interest rates to 
have anything to do with the fixing of 
rates. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr: GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished and illustrious chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House for yielding to me. 

The gentleman comes from Texas, and 
those of us coming from Texas have 
learned over the course of the years to 
respect and be very grateful to the 
chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman) . His has been & very lonely 
voice over the course of the years on this 
most vital subject. I have a question to 
direct to the chairman. 

Is it true that the Open Market Com- 
mittee of the Federal Reserve System 
actually has the power to determine the 
fate of any administration in power 
through its control of the prices that it 
will dictate to be paid for Treasury bills 
and the like? 

Could the chairman enlighten me on 
that? 

Mr. PATMAN. I can say this: That the 
Government bond dealers—and there are 
21 dealers in the whole country located 
mostly within a rock’s throw from the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New York. Just 
recently they haye permitted one dealer 
in Chicago and one in Boston, which is 
beyond a rock’s throw—but they are all 
on the same telephone line; just like an 
old-fashioned telephone, every one of 
them is on that same telephone line, and 
they fix rates that way. I do not think it 
takes much imagination to come to a 
conclusion as to what they will do. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Now, the Federal Re- 
serve open market committee is really 
the reverse of what goes on. It is a closed 
operation, is it not? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is a closed operation. 
They are not even audited by the General 
Accounting Office. The books of the Fed- 
eral Reserve have never been audited by 
the General Accounting Office. 

Now, the General Accounting Office, of 
course, is an agency of the Congress, 
charged with the duties of auditing all 
the agencies of the Government, but for 
some strange reason the Federal Reserve 
has been exempted. The Comptroller of 
the Currency, the Administrator of the 
National Bank is exempt, so in large part 
is the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, and the Administrator of the 
other banks is exempt; they are not sub- 
ject to being audited, and have not been 
audited. 
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Now, the Federal Reserve should come 
before the Congress to get their appro- 
priation, but one of the first things they 
did was to find a way to get around that, 
and here is the way they did it—you see, 
if they were to come before a congres- 
sional committee, Members of Congress 
would find out what they are using the 
money for. 

Now, it would be very embarrassing 
for the Federal Reserve to tell the Con- 
gress they are contributing over $100,000 
a year to the biggest banking lobby in the 
United States, the American Bankers’ 
Association. So they have become dues- 
paying, card-carrying members of the 
biggest banking lobby in the world. 

Do you expect them to do anything for 
the poor people and the moderate-income 
group under those circumstances and 
conditions? 

Furthermore, let me say to the gen- 
tleman that it certainly is not fair to 
say to the poor man who wants to buy 
a home—and there are many people in 
this country, hundreds of thousands of 
them, who are saving their pennies and 
their quarters and dollars, saving their 
money every month hoping for the day 
when they will have enough to make a 
downpayment on a home. 

Then about the time that many of 
these couples have enough money and 
they are able to make a contract to buy 
a home, then the announcement is made 
that the interest rates are raised. 

They have to tear up the contracts 
and start all over again. Then they build 
up again and get more money and finally 
make a contract for a home and an an- 
nouncement comes out that interest 
rates are raised again. 

They have been doing that for years 
and it is a terrible thing, but it actually 
happens in broad daylight here in the 
United States of America by the fixing 
of interest rates and, I can charge, by 
conspiracy—yes, by conspiracy against 
the public interest. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I would like to bring 
out this matter which is of deep con- 
cern to me. 

In connection with this interest rate 
business, I notice in your newsletter 
where you report that $112 billion was 
paid in interest; is that figure correct? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, it is understated 
just a little bit—it is $120 billion a year 
now. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. $120 billion? 

Mr. PATMAN. $120 billion, that the 
American people are paying every year 
or at least last year, for interest alone. 
It has not been long since a lot of peo- 
ple believe that you should not pay any 
interest at all. Nobody objects to paying 
reasonable interest, but I think every- 
body objects to paying extortionate and 
usurious interest rates, But that is the 
amount, 

If you would compare that with what 
the Government has traditionally paid 
for interest over a long period of time 


commencing before World War IT and 
during World War II and during the 
Korean War and after it—if you com- 
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pared the rates we paid during the most 
trying times in our country—during that 
14-year period and compare it with now, 
instead of the Federal Government pay- 
ing $20 billion a year interest on the 
national debt, we would only be paying 
$7 billion a year. 

Now when you can point out such 
things as that, you know that there is 
something wrong. It ought to be cor- 
rected and it ought to be corrected now. 

We ought to have people talking about 
that every day on the floor of this House 
and on the floor of the other body. We 
should have 100 Members to put on this 
crusade. They have to remember that 
there is going to be an attack and they 
have to have the courage and stand up 
and fight although there are attacks. 

I know the gentleman from San An- 
tonio, Tex., is of that type and I know 
he stands up and fights under similar 
and like circumstances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. May I say one thing 
further. I certainly am enlisted in the 
good fight under the great leadership of 
my chairman, the gentleman from Texas, 
the honorable WRIGHT PATMAN. 

I want you to know I am enlisted right 
there as a private in the ranks and I will 
do anything that is possible within my 
capacity to back you up. 

I will conclude my statement by saying 
that everyone of us has a deep obligation 
to you, Mr. Chairman, for this very 
lonely but what I consider to be ineyi- 
tably successful fight. Certainly, the least 
anyone of us can do is to join you in this 

ght. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank my colleague. 

Then with reference to this section, 
title V of the Emergency Financing Act 
that we will attempt to restore here, that 
will really be something that could be 
called a reconstruction finance corpora- 
tion for housing. That is what it could 
be. It would be using pension funds and 
foundation funds. But you cannot take 
property without just compensation, even 
for the public interest. But this title pro- 
vides that they receive as compensation 
the going rate of interest on comparable 
Government securities. So that is not 
taking anything away from them. It is 
helping the beneficiaries of those funds. 

It is a wonderful deal, and it is the 
only way we can get a source of funds 
right now. We have not been able to get 
a source of funds in any other way. You 
can talk until doomsday about housing, 
but unless you can get a source of funds 
at reasonable rates you are just wasting 
your time. We have suggested a source 
of funds here, and we hope the House 
will approve the bill when it comes up 
with that title V that provides a source 
of funds. 

Mr. Speaker, we will never have a 
monetary policy in the public interest 
until the Federal Reserve System is re- 
quired, without any if’s, and’s, and but’s, 
to comply with the directives of the 
elected Representatives of the people. We 
really have two governments in the U.S. 
Government. We have one government 
that is elected by the people, 435 Mem- 


bers of the House of Representatives, 
100 U.S. Senators, and we have the Pres- 
ident of the United States in the execu- 
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tive branch. Under the Constitution, 
which I think is the finest and best Con- 
stitution in the world, it is the duty of 
the Congress to make the laws and it 
is the duty of the Executive to enforce 
the laws. 

But I think that the people of this 
country expect their Representatives 
who are elected, like those of us here 
today, to represent them and to stand 
up for them and to do what is necessary 
and proper. I think every Member ac- 
cepts that duty and wants to carry it out. 
I have never served among more hon- 
orable people in my life than those in 
the Congress of the United States. I know 
oftentimes different things in a Mem- 
ber’s district among his constituents in- 
fluence him. Of course, they influence 
me. Naturally they would, just like they 
would anyone else. Sometimes those 
cross currents interfere. But we should 
have our laws made and executed by 
Representatives of the people, elected by 
the people, like the President and the 
Members of the Congress. 

But we for some unknown reason— 
it is not unknown to me and it is not 
unknown to some others—but generally 
it is unknown, that we have an unelected 
government in this country that has just 
taken over, just like Castro took over 
Cuba, in some way. I am not saying it 
is comparable, but they are doing what 
they want to do to help their own private 
selfish, greedy interests, irrespective of 
and regardless of the interests of the 
people of the country. That should not 
be permitted. But there are people mak- 
ing the main decisions in this country 
on monetary matters and interest rates 
who have no power on earth to do so. 
They have assumed the power and they 
have not been challenged by those in 
trusted positions, placed there by the 
people’s votes at the election box at elec- 
tion time. 

We have got to correct this. We will 
never have a decent monetary policy 
until the Federal Reserve has been re- 
quired to come to Congress for appro- 
priations and an annual review and to 
face a full audit by the GAO. 

Let me tell Members how the Federal 
Reserve got around this coming before 
the Congress. That is rather a cute way 
and rather a meaningful way that they 
had of making an end run around that 
provision in the Constitution. But the 
Federal Reserve found out that in the 
original act they could create money. No- 
body doubts that they can. The banks 
create money and I am not opposed to it 
if they keep in mind the public interest 
and do it for the public interest. But if 
they do it for some sordid reason, we 
would be opposed to it. 

First, the Federal Reserve bought some 
Government bonds using the country’s 
credit. Their first open market transac- 
tion in the history of this Nation was 
with the city of New York. They bought 
city of New York bonds and created 
some credit to do it, They created the 
credit to buy those New York bonds and 
received interest on them. That was a 
sweet deal for them, because why should 
they not use that method to stay away 
from Congress? They did not want to 
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come before Congress and explain their 
activities. So they began to buy Govern- 
ment bonds by the millions, and they 
would clip the coupons, and they had 
enough money to operate so they did 
not have to come before Congress. They 
did not have to. They have never to this 
good day come before Congress. They 
get their money another way. 

At first it was only a few million dol- 
lars, which was enough to keep them 
going, and they did not have to assess 
the banks. That was a sweet deal from 
their standpoint. Then they began to 
accumulate more. In 1959 they had about 
$30 billion in Government bonds. They 
tried to get a law through here that 
would enable them to let the commercial 
banks buy these bonds from the Federal 
Reserve, using a low reserve fund which 
was given to them too, and it would not 
cost them a penny. 

I discovered it, and other members of 
our committee discovered it, although it 
passed the other body unanimously. We 
found out what was in it, and we stopped 
it. But in their report they said the com- 
mercial banks need these bonds, and they 
need the revenue from them, and the 
Federal Reserve does not. They were 
recommending that the bonds be trans- 
ferred without cost to the commercial 
banking system. We stopped it. But re- 
member now, that is not just $30 billion 
in those bonds. It is $57,300,000,000 in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and 
every one of the bonds has been paid for 
once. 

If Members want some documentation 
on that, I have interrogated the principal 
officials of the Federal Reserve System 
over a period of 40 years. I do know a 
little something about what their answers 
will have to be. If we were to ask any of 
them today, they would have to tell us 
the bonds have been paid for with good 
old coin of the realm, with Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving money that is 
issued and with credit. 

My friends, this is a subject that de- 
mands the constant attention of 100 
Members of the U.S. Congress all the 
time. The banks who have such wonder- 
ful privileges of manufacturing money 
and credit and raising rates and charg- 
ing every kind of fee for services they 
do not deserve sometimes, must have our 
attention—although I am for their earn- 
ing everything they can honorably and 
legitimately earn, 

I am not opposed to the profit system. 
I am all for it. At the same time, when 
they go beyond that they should be 
stopped, and we should build some 
houses in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, in the coming days I shall 
speak more fully on ways in which the 
Federal Reserve can and should be 
changed to bring it in accord with the 
wishes of the American public. In the 
meantime, I hope that the newer Mem- 
bers of the House will give consideration 
to joining in this effort on a full-time 
basis. 

Again I say, Mr. Speaker, that nothing 
could bring broader benefits to the Amer- 
ican public than a top-to-bottom reform 
of our monetary policies and a lowering 
of the present usurious interest rates. 


June 2, 1970 


LEGISLATION TO PARTIALLY RE- 
PEAL THE GUN CONTROL ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas, Mr. PRICE, is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to introduce a bill to remove the 
statutory restrictions on the sale of .22- 
caliber ammunition. 

As will be remembered, last fall Con- 
gress repealed the burdensome and ill- 
conceived registration requirements for 
shotgun and rifle ammunition appearing 
in the Gun Control Act of 1968. The bill 
I am introducing today would remove 
the remaining vestiges of Federal control 
over this type of ammunition. 

I have long been opposed to Federal 
gun regulation. Early in this Congress, 
I introduced H.R. 9766, a bill to repeal 
the Gun Control Act in its entirety. In 
addition, I tried to whittle away at some 
of the most objectionable features of the 
act by introducing H.R. 8628, a bill to 
eliminate the recordkeeping require- 
ments for shotgun and rifie ammunition. 
It was this proposal that was enacted 
into law during the first session of the 
9ist Congress. 

While this congressional action did 
not go far enough, it certainly marked 
the beginning of a process which I fer- 
vently hope will culminate in the repeal 
of the Gun Control Act. This act was 
ill conceived. It was passed in the heat 
of national passion and sorrow of a rash 
of fatal shootings. Insufficient attention 
was paid to the workings of the act and 
its implications, a fact that subsequent 
events have borne out quite clearly. 

Mr. Speaker, while I look forward with 
great anticipation to the day when the 
Gun Control Act is finally repealed, I am 
realistic in my knowledge that Congress 
will not probably act with dispatch on 
this matter. Consequently, I believe a 
productive approach is to move on the 
most objectionable portions of the act, 
@ piece at a time. This is why I am intro- 
ducing legislation to remove the statu- 
tory restrictions on .22-caliber ammuni- 
tion—it would free millions of law-abid- 
ing Americans who enjoy shooting .22- 
caliber weapons from a particularly 
burdensome bit of Federal regulation: 


SGT. STEPHEN VELTRI—HE WAS 
THERE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. BURKE) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
with all the division and turmoil that 
has resulted from the Vietnam war and 
the emotion and demands that have been 
made because of President Nixon’s com- 
mitment of troops to Cambodia, it seems 
only fair that we listen to those who are 
in the know. 

Mrs. Frank Veltri, who is a resident of 
Plantation, Fla., which is in the 10th Con- 
gressional District which I am privil- 
eged to represent, is like so many other 
American mothers. She is a war mother; 
and she, like all of us, must make a 
choice between protest and responsibil- 
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ity. She does not like war, nor does her 
son, who is an American soldier pres- 
ently in Cambodia, like war. Her son, 
Stephen, does not especially like the 
Army. He is 24 and a sergeant in the 
Green Berets in the Fishhook area of 
Cambodia. He is not a “career killer.” 
He is not what you would call too young, 
nor is he too old to die. He does not feel 
that he is too old to serve his country, 
and he admits to being scared to be 
where the action is. 

His mother, too, has her fears. For she 
realizes that if one is in an area where 
danger exists one can easily be hurt, and 
she knows that her son could easily be 
a casualty in the war today. However, 
she felt, nevertheless, the need to have 
the benefit of her son’s feelings known 
and she sent me a copy of her son’s let- 
ter, which I have not only sent to Presi- 
dent Nixon, but which I would like to 
share with my colleagues in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, Sgt. Stephen Veltri has 
written home indicating support for our 
President’s decision in moving US. 
troops into Cambodia in an effort to save 
American lives. He gives a firsthand view 
of the supplies and the materiel that was 
captured, and he gives his views of what 
might happen if these supplies had not 
been captured. We in America should be 
proud of Sgt. Stephen Veltri and we 
should be proud of all of his fellow sol- 
diers who are standing up before the 
enemy in Asia while facing those at 
home—no matter how well meaning they 
may be—who are demanding his sur- 
render in Vietnam. 

Incidentally, I want to take this op- 
portunity of expressing with pride the 
conversation and the manner of so many 
of the young people, including college 
students, who have visited with me in 
my Office in recent weeks to express their 
views—whether pro or con—concerning 
Vietnam. The great majority have indi- 
cated to me, and I am convinced they are 
well meaning and we can say Thank God, 
that while they may protest the war in 
Vietnam they do not condone the anar- 
chist element who would tear our country 
asunder with false promises. 

Certainly patriotism is something all 
of us in America need just a little more 
of. Patriotism, however, does not mean 
the blind following of those that would 
destroy our country, be they on the cam- 
pus or be they in government. 

It is true that none of us have a crystal 
ball but in completely reviewing the big 
picture I have confidence that the Presi- 
dent’s move in Cambodia was a wise one 
and that history will show that this deci- 
sion may well have been the turning 
point in the road to peace with honor in 
Vietnam. 

It is, indeed, with sincere pride that I 
offer Sgt. Veltri’s letter to his mother and 
dad, which I hope that my colleagues 
here in the House as well as in the other 
body, will take the time to read—I am 
sure the President will be proud when he 
reads the letter, if he has the opportunity 
ot receiving in person, the letter I for- 
warded to the White House over my sig- 
nature. 
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The letter of Sgt. Stephen Veltri reads 
as follows: 

SOMEWHERE IN VIETNAM, 
May 18, 1970. 

Dear MoM AND Dap, like I told you before 
the letters might get erratic. I just got back 
from a week and a half in Cambodia a few 
days ago. We did real fine. Four of the team 
members took 140 of our troops in. Once 
there, we split up into two 70-man groups. 
In the week and a half there, we made the 
Americano Units look kind of bad. In 10 days, 
our CIDG killed more NVA and VC than an 
American Battalion has done in three weeks. 
We also found quite a few caches and three 
anti-aircraft machine guns of a new type. 
Turned out that they are the first ones of 
that type ever found in the war. We did all 
this without taking a casualty until three 
days before we left and then it wasn’t Char- 
ley that did it. The other unit had gotten 
into a fight with a platoon and helicopter 
gunships were called in to help. On one of his 
rocket runs, something went wrong, either 
pilot error or erratic rockets, but two rockets 
landed in the middle of our people. It killed 
two CIDG, wounded nine more plus both of 
our team members were wounded. They 
weren't too bad, though, and one is already 
back out here. I guess it’s one of those 
that happen and we are just glad that the 
Americans weren't more seriously wounded. 

I can't understand the way the students 
and even the Senate is thinking over the 
move to Cambodia. By doing that we will save 
a lot of lives. We have really hurt Charlie, In 
our area that we were in we have gotten 
enough arms and materiel to outfit a unit 
that could overrun any installation in Viet- 
nam. We got this stuff with only light re- 
sistance which is a lot better than waiting on 
Charlie to use the stuff against you at his 
convenience. 

The more that Fulbright and Mansfield say 
the madder I get. It’s almost to the point 
where I am getting ready to write them a 
letter telling them where to go. I am glad 
Nixon had the guts to give the okay and I 
hope he sticks by it although I don’t like 
seeing him persecuted for making what most 
everyone that is involved directly in the 
fighting here thinks is the right move. 

You know it’s really ironical about my feel- 
ings. Here I sit in a country that is not ours 
and watch how everyone works together and 
looks out for each other because they are 
fellow Americans. Personal feelings or opin- 
ions are expressed and like everywhere else, 
everyone does not agree on things or get 
along, but still everyone works together when 
someone needs help against the people who 
are out to get you. 

Then I look at the situation in the States 
where there is no common foe so everyone 
has time to start trouble with anyone who 
disagrees with them. I don’t like to say it, 
but what the U.S. people need is a good 
slap in the face by someone to bring them 
around. Let some fear and terror involve the 
protestors directly and they would probably 
be the first ones screaming for the U.S. to 
stick up for them. I only hope that when I get 
home I can manage to avoid any encounters 
with the trouble-makers. I don’t know the 
answer to the problem but I guess.if I did I 
would be the smartest or luckiest person on 
earth. 

I go to Australia the 26th. In some ways 
I don’t want to go but I can't seem to pass 
it up. It’s going to seem funny walking 
around where nobody is trying to shoot you. 
Incidentally, while in Cambodia an Austra- 
lian news team filmed us and our CIDG and 
interviewed us for a special on the work we 
are doing here, 50 maybe I'll be a TV star 
by the time I get there. It ought to be good 
for a few laughs anyhow. 

Well, I have about exhausted my knowledge 
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for the present. I am sorry I forgot Mother's 
Day but I have been here and there running 
around and it slipped my mind. 

Give everyone my regards and tell them to 
watch out for the kid is going to be home in 
57 days. Hope you are feeling better. 

Love, 
STEPHEN, 


A FACT SHEET ON AUTOMOTIVE 
AIR POLLUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. FARBSTEIN) , is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives’ commitment 
to doing something about air pollution 
will receive its first real test when H.R. 
17255, the Clean Air Act Amendments 
of 1970, reaches the fioor of the House in 
the next week or two. 

I intend to introduce a package of 
five amendments to the bill, which if 
adopted will demonstrate that the Con- 
gress’s commitment to the environment 
goes beyond Earth Day speeches and 
establishing joint committee and new 
Presidential boards. This package of 
amendments enjoys strong bipartisan 
support. 

Among the most far reaching of the 
amendments is one that would establish 
automotive emission standards beginning 
in 1975 based on the cleanest feasible 
propulsion system, and leave it to the 
auto industry to carry out these stand- 
ards with the internal combustion—IC— 
engine or any other engine. 

The automobile is responsible for over 
60 percent of all air pollution in this 
country. It thus stands as the logical tar- 
get of those who would like to be able 
to breath fresh air. 

An excellent and very revealing ar- 
ticle on the internal combustion engine 
written by John Wicklein, a former re- 
porter for the New York Times and a 
producer of television public affairs doc- 
umentaries, appears in the June issue of 
the Washington Monthly. 

In the article, Mr. Wicklein explores 
the capability of the internal combustion 
engine to be cleaned up. Some of his 
observations are most interesting and 
pinpoint avenues which will and will 
not lead to cleaner air. 

First. The auto industry he says has 
decided to attempt to save the IC engine, 
and will rely on devices attachable to the 
IC engine to clean up the pollution the 
engine emits. The result, he quotes a 
General Motors lab supervisor as saying 
is that each year a new valve or device 
is added which makes the engine more 
and more complicated with more and 
more gadgets to go wrong. The GM su- 
pervisor goes on to suggest that devel- 
oping a simpler engine which does not 
pollute would be far better. 

Second. While the auto industry claims 
these devices are effective in reducing 
pollution, Wicklein suggests the techni- 
cal experts outside of Detroit are ex- 
tremely skeptical. 

They find that anti-emission attachments 
haven't been living up to their promise, and 
there’s no evidence that they will do so in 
the future. 
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National Air Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration tests of 600 Hertz and Avis 
1968 cars with mileage ranging from 2,800 
to 16,000 miles found that between 75 
and 80 percent of these cars released 
more pollutants than permitted under 
the regulations. 

Third. Since these devices are ineffec- 
tive, Wicklein suggests that the industry 
needed to demonstrate a scientific break- 
through, and thus has hit upon catalytic 
devices, which can only operate if lead is 
removed. This permits them to shift the 
blame from themselves to the oil indus- 
try and to preserve the IC engine un- 
scratched for several more years. 

They have put the onus on the back of 
the oil industry to give them the time to ac- 
complish what apparently they haven’t ac- 


complished today in the area of the catalytic 
muffler. 


Fourth. Even with all of these add-on 
devices and the added cost to the con- 
sumer involved, the IC engine cannot be 
appreciably cleaned up much beyond the 
level of the 1975 emission standards rec- 
ommended by the administration. 

Wicklein quotes John Maga, head of 
the California Air Resources Board as 
saying that there will be a point beyond 
which the IC engine will no longer be 
able to meet increasingly strict stand- 
ards. 

Wicklein also quotes Dr. Lee DuBridge, 
the President’s Science Advisor as con- 
curring: 


We know the auto manufacturers can’t 
clean up auto pollution without going to an 
alternative engine, and that they are lying 
when they say they can clean up the IC 
engine, And they know we know, and we 


know they know we know. 


Fifth. Current air pollution laws are 

not designed to insure that the auto pol- 
lution laws are being observed; they are 
designed so they do not offend the auto 
industry. 
. Wicklein quotes S. Smith Griswold, 
HEW pollution control officer between 
1965 and 1967 that to be effective the air 
pollution laws presuppose effective en- 
forcement which is not now or in the 
future likely to be achieved. He says: 

HEW has a phony industry oriented pro- 
gram from the word go. The standards are 


phony because the federal government 
doesn't enforce them. 


Griswold wonders “if they can’t make— 
a relatively low-quality—attach-on—de- 
vice work, one that doesn’t have to meet 
any severe standards now, then how do 
you expect them to make a device that 
will work when the standards get 
tough?” 

Sixth. “Expert after expert tells you 
the same thing—piecemeal, gimmicky 
half-measures will fail; what is needed 
is a new start, with an inherently clean 
engine.” 

Seventh. The auto industry has a vested 
interest in maintaining the IC engine— 
an investment of around $5 billion; in 
know-how, tooling, facilities, and so 
forth in the IC engine—which means it 
will attempt to stay with it as long as 
it can. 

Eighth. The technology exists to pro- 
duce a pollution free engine. He says: 

Steam and Gas turbines have been the 
chief alternatives considered as the search 
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progresses. They seem to promise the per- 
formance the industry has educated the pub- 
lic to demand in its individual transporta- 
tion, speed, power acceleration, ability to 
drive long periods without refueling, ability 
to run auxiliary equipment such as heaters, 
radios and air conditioners. 


Wicklein cites the 1969 staff report 
of the Senate Commerce committee that 
a steam engine is feasible now and is a 
far superior system in terms of emissions: 

It gets better gas mileage, using less ex- 
pensive fuels, and its acceleration, auxiliary 
operation and braking character are supe- 
rior to those of the IC engine. 


Wicklein also cites inventor William 
Lear’s assessment of the gas turbine as 
cheaper to build than an internal com- 
bustion engine. Developing such an en- 
gine, he said, would cost about $25 mil- 
lion. Retooling to market a million a year, 
the number necessary to make it eco- 
nomically feasible, would cost $300 mil- 
lion, he estimated. 

Ninth. Wicklein says that the auto in- 
dustry’s excuses for not switching to 
alternative pollution free alternatives 
just do not make sense. 

Chrysler officials in analyzing why they did 
not want to go into production of gas 
turbine cars, estimated it would cost the 
entire auto industry $5 billion to retool all 
its production lines to produce the gas 
turbine. The figure looks tremendous until 
you discover from other industry figures that 
Detroit normally spends about $2 billion each 
time it accomplishes a complete model 
changeover. Ralph Nader reported to a Con- 
gressional committee that GM spent $250 
million to change its advertising sign to read 
“GM—Mark of Excellence’—yet spent only 
$8 million the same year for pollution control 
research. Still other figures indicate that 
the industry will charge customers $2.64 bil- 
lion over the next five years to install emis- 
sion-control devices without any guarantee 
of their effect on air pollution. 


Tenth. Change in this case, Wicklein 
concludes will come only through govern- 
mental action. He agrees with William 
Lear that “Congress should set a goal for 
the return of pure air, then decree stand- 
ards and enforcement to insure that re- 
turn, Such a standard cannot be met by 
the present engine with tack-on control 
devices; therefore, the industry would 
have to come up with the alternative 
nonpollution power source.” 

I insert at this point in the Recorp the 
full text of this article and articles de- 
scribing a foreign car firms development 
and possible marketing of pollution-free 
alternatives to the IC engine, and former 
Justice Arthur Goldberg’s endorsement 
yesterday of a legislation ban of the IC 
engine: 

[From the Washington Monthly, June 1970] 

WHITEWASHING Derrorr’s DIRTY ENGINE 

(By John Wicklein) 


Three little models in miniskirts, dancing 
around a Camaro. It’s opening day at the 
1970 International Automobile Show in the 
New York Coliseum, A girl in a deep-veed, 
Grecian gown coos into a microphone. 
“Beauty is an expression of the truth, in a 
woman, in an automobile. Beauty is in- 
tegrity . . . beauty is character ... beauty is 
that unique, one-of-a-kind quality, and the 
Monte Carlo is like no other car Chevrolet 
makes.” 

Women shrouded in black, marching si- 
lently by in gas masks, Behind them, strung 
out from the General Motors building to 
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the Coliseum, thousands of men and women, 
carrying signs, protesting pollution from auto 
exhausts: “Cars Cause Cancer . . . The In- 
ternal Combustion Engine Kills ... Make 
GM Responsible . . . Ban the IC Engine.” 

Inside the show, a commercial television 
crew interviews Edward N. Cole, president 
of General Motors, on the merits of the new 
ears. From a loudspeaker, the bouncy voice 
of the Escape Girl, a go-go in her cage: “Es- 
cape from the ordinary . . . Get away in an 
Oldsmobile Escape Machine.” 

In the protest march outside, a Congress- 
man tells a reporter, “It’s basically a dirty 
engine ...there’s no way to clean it up.. .. 
You’ve got to get rid of it.” 

Auto buffs, queued up at the entrance, 
surge into the show and mill around the 
cars. Chromium-plated, enameled in green 
and orange and red and gold, power-packed 
internal combustion engines turn on their 
display stands, 

Across the way in Central Park, Bess Myer- 
son Grant, Mayor John V. Lindsay’s adviser 
on consumer affairs, tells the auto pollution 
rally: 

“The auto makers, the worst offenders, con- 
tinue to roll merrily along . . . dirty busi- 
ness as usual, profits without honor. Declare 
another dividend and bury the dead, and 
why don't those trouble-making consumers 
patriotically shut up? Obviously, obviously, 
we are on a collision course.” 

Between the auto promoters inside and the 
protesters outside, there was no communi- 
cation opening day of the Auto Show. But 
symbolically, the national battle to eliminate 
the internal combustion engine had been 
joined. 

The battle has been brewing 20 years— 
since the day in 1950 that Dr. A. J. Haagen- 
Smit, professor of biochemistry at California 
Institute of Technology, announced his dis- 
covery that the main ingredients of Los An- 
geles’s smog were exhaust gases from auto- 
mobiles. Until Haagen-Smit, Angelenos had 
thought stationary polluters were the chief 
culprits. But the biochemist, testing the pol- 
luted air, showed that when hydrocarbons 
and oxides of nitrogen are mixed in the pres- 
ence of sunlight, irritating compounds are 
formed to cause photochemical smog. The 
chief source of hydrocarbons and nitrogen 
oxides in the air, he found, is the auto ex- 
haust pipe. Two other poisons, carbon mon- 
oxide and lead, are also discharged into the 
air by the explosion of gasoline in an internal 
combustion engine. 

Since the discovery, medical researchers 
have found that lung cancer, heart ailments, 
respiratory diseases, and eye infections in- 
crease in proportion to the increase of auto- 
mobiles. Smog causes death to plant life, too. 
Last year the United States Forest Service 
estimated that 1,300,000 trees in the San 
Bernadino National Forest near Los Angeles 
will die in the next five years, because of 
smog on the freeways. 

The health problem, it’s coming to be 
realized, is no longer a phenomenon peculiar 
to Southern California. Researchers find auto 
pollution a growing menance in every city 
with a population of 50,000 or more. Air pol- 
lution caused by cars ranges from 60 per cent 
in the small cities to 90 per cent in the large. 
Compared to the complexities of water pol- 
lution, the problem of air pollution from this 
source is fairly easy to solve; but so far, gov- 
ernment and industry have refused to in- 
terrupt business-as-usual to get it done. The 
lesson to environmentalists is simply this: 
as of today, the movement does not have 
enough power to win even the easy battles. 

Until very recently, the auto industry was 
unperturbed. In 1953, a Ford Motor Com- 
pany executive told Los Angeles pollution 
control officials “these vapors are dissipated 
in the atmosphere quickly, and do not pro- 
duce an air pollution problem.” GM assured 
them that carbon monoxide was not present 
in harmful amounts in the L.A. area, “and 
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so we have not been concerned with the im- 
minence of a serious health problem from 
this source.” 

S. Smith Griswold, who served many years 
as director of air pollution control in L.A. 
and later in the equivalent federal office, says 
that until the evidence became inescapable, 
the auto industry was unwilling to admit it 
Was responsible for aid pollution. Griswold, 
now a pollution control consultant in Wash- 
ington, D.C., told me: 

“We had to clean up every other source to 
the limit of engineering science—and still 
have a smog problem—before the industry 
would concede that their product was re- 
sponsible. We decided we had to make the 
manufacturers control emissions. The com- 
panies said it couldn’t be done. So we got 
independent companies to design emission 
control devices and ordered the auto makers 
to put them on their cars, Then we discovered 
the auto makers had the devices, and finally, 
when they were forced to, they put them on.” 

This was the basis of a court suit against 
the auto industry brought by Griswold and 
the Justice Department in the Johnson Ad- 
ministration. Instituted in the U.S. District 
Court in Los Angeles January 10, 1969, the 
suit. charged the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association and the four largest auto mak- 
ers—General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, and 
American Motors—with conspiring for 15 
years to limit- the development and installa- 
tion of auto-exhaust pollution control de- 
vices. Privately, industry people had expressed 
reluctance about installing the devices be- 
cause they raised the cost of cars and reduced 
gas mileage—they were something of a drag. 

To the disgust of Griswold and others 
fighting auto pollution, the Nixon Justice 
Department decided not to take the case to 
trial. They let the industry off the hook with 
a consent decree signed September I, 1969. 
In the agreement, the manufacturers neither 
admitted nor denied the allegations, but 
agreed not to engage in the future in the 
practices specified in the suit. 

California, exasperated by the industry's 
foot-dragging, became the first state to adopt 
legislation requiring controls on exhaust 
emissions. The legislature has now set stand- 
ards at a level which it hopes will drastically 
reduce pollution from exhausts by the middle 
of this decade. Early in the '60’s the state 
set a goal of 80 per cent reduction in the 
average emissions from motor vehicles. But 
it was not until 1966 that it was able to get 
the manufacturers to attach devices that 
brought about such a reduction and then 
only for hydrocarbons. Standards have since 
been set for carbon monoxide and oxides of 
nitrogen, but only for new cars sold in the 
state. No practical way has been found to 
control emissions from cars marketed before 
the devices became mandatory. So there is a 
built-in time lag before even the partial 
clean-up provided by the current standards 
can be achieved. It will be about 10 years 
before pre-control cars drop off the roads. 
After California, the federal government, act- 
ing under the Clean Air Act of 1967, began 
setting emission control standards. They 
were not, however, as rigid as California's. 

Once the auto industry accepted the fact 
of control devices, it began crowing about 
their benefits to the public. In April, 1969, 
Charles M. Heinen, Chrysler’s Chief Engineer 
for Emission Control, told the Society of 
Automotive Engineers: “We've done the 
job—the main battle against automotive air 
pollution has been won.” Other industry ex- 
ecutives have become loud in their praise 
of emission control devices. 

The reason is that today a far more drastic 
remedy to the air pollution problem—it 
hasn’t been solved yet—is being proposed, 
and it is scaring the auto makers silly. While 
the hullabaloo over control devices for the 
internal combustion engine was rising in 
California, other scientists, government 
agencies, and legislators began looking into 
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the promised benefits of this “new” tech- 
nology. They found that on every projection 
of pollution drawn by someone outside the 
auto industry, an ominous curve appears. As 
devices are installed on new cars, air pollu- 
tion begins to level off. That would seem 
logical, because, with effective devices, emis- 
sions from individual cars should drop off 
40 to 60 per cent. But the fact glossed over 
by the industry is that the number of cars in 
the country is increasing rapidly—by the end 
of the decade, there will be twice as many on 
the roads. At that point, the pollution line 
takes a sharp turn upward once more. 

But, as the technology improves, won’t we 
have better and better control over emissions 
from conventional engines? Apparently not. 
The opinion of almost every researcher out- 
side the auto industry is that the standards 
being promulgated for 1975 by California and 
HEW represent the technical outer limits 
for cleaning up the IC engine. After that, 
improvements are small, and methods of ac- 
complishing them extremely costly. To many 
scientists, and one legislator, the remedy was 
obvious—force the automobile industry to 
give up its internal combustion engine and 
adopt another, nonpolluting means of pro- 
pulsion for its cars. 

The legislator was state senator Nicholas 
Petris of Alameda, California. Petris, a 
vigorous, gray-haired man with a penchant 
for bright shirts and colorful ties, had spent 
years advocating electric cars as an answer 
to California’s smog problem. 

In 1965, he became fed up with the in- 
dustry’s lack of concern and launched a 
head-on attack. He introduced a bill te ban 
the sale of cars with internal combustion 
engines. The legislators laughed. He intro- 
duced it again in 1967 and 1968, The auto 
industry laughed. But smog kept getting 
worse, and that was not funny. Last year, 
Petris tried again. His bill passed the senate, 
26 to 5. If approved by the assembly, the new 
law would have ended the sale of conven- 
tionally powered cars in California by 1975. 
California buys 10 per cent of Detroit’s out- 
put. The auto industry stopped laughing. 
It sent in money and lobbyists. The bill was 
referred to the assembly’s Transportation 
Committee, usually friendly to the manu- 
facturers. An industry spokesman told the 
committee that Detroit had no alternative 
available, so they would be, in effect, ban- 
ning the sale of cars in a car-dependent 
state. “The know-how isn’t there to do the 
job,” he said. And so the committee killed 
the bill—by one vote. A week afterward, a 
reporter asked the same industry spokesman 
if Detroit would have been able to market a 
car with another type of engine by 1975 if the 
IC engine had been banned. “We would have 
complied,” he said, “and of course we would 
have remained in the business of producing 
automobiles.” 

Senator Petris feels he has made a point. 
“There’s a remarkable change from ridicule 
to belief,” he told me. On the walls of his 
Office are several mea culpa bumper stickers: 

“This car may be a hazard to your health.” 

“See it like it is—fight air pollution, quit 
smoking—walk.” 

“I'm determined to continue the fight un- 
til the IC engine is eliminated. The industry 
has never volunteered to do anything that 
will favorably affect the health of the people. 
You have to club them with governmental 
action. I’m sorry to say this. I'd much rather 
go to them and say, ‘Look, fellas, you're ruin- 
ing our health and you are going to kill us 
off—would you mind changing that internal 
combustion engine?’ ” 

People in other states are beginning to 
agree with Petris. A bill in Hawall would 
ban the engine by 1974, one in Washington 
state by 1980. (“I think that’s quite late,” 
Petris says.) In New York state, a bill intro- 
duced this year with bipartisan sponsorship 
would provide a flat ban on sales by 1975. 
“We want to scare hell out of the industry,” 
a Republican pushing the legislation told me 
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over the phone. “We want them to come up 
with a clean alternative, now.” Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Delaware, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Connecticut, and Illinois 
also have “ban” bills in their hoppers. 

In Congress, legislation to get ‘rid of the 
IC engine was introduced by Representative 
Leonard Farbstein, a Democrat whose pol- 
luted district in Manhattan has a large stake 
in the outcome, The ban is also backed by 
Representative Alfonso Bell, Republican of 
California. In the Senate, Gaylord Nelson, a 
Wisconsin Democrat active in the pollution 
fight, has sponsored’a similar proposal, 

The Farbstein bill doesn’t propose a flat 
ban, but the intent is the same. It starts 
with the premise that exhausts should be 
virtually free from pollutants, Rather than 
key the standards to the best the IC engine 
can achieve, it sets limits on emissions that 
can be met only by engines that are in- 
herently clean—steam, gas turbine, or elec- 
tric. These standards, in effect eliminating 
the conventional engine, would go into full 
force by 1978. IC engines would be phased 
out over four years, dropping the largest in 
1975 and all by the end of 1977. The plant 
would permit the industry to introduce cars 
with alternative engines a few lines at a 
time. 

Public support for a ban is building across 
the country. In California, the People’s 
Lobby, headed by Ed Koupel of Los Angeles, 
has collected 425,000 signatures to put a ref- 
erendum phasing out the engine on the bal- 
lot this fall. Koupel was the man who led the 
petition drive to recall Ronald Reagan as goy- 
ernor. Reagan's attorney general has chal- 
lenged the validity of a third of the auto 
referendum signatures, in an effort to keep 
the question off the ballot. Nationally, the 
ban got a boost from environmental activists 
working toward Earth Day demonstrations. 
The Nader-sanctioned “Campaign GM” has 
made the elimination of the IC engine one 
of its aims. 

But the industry tide is still running 
against the air pollution activists. “The In- 
dustry” is 50 per cent General Motors, and 
this one company, according to Nader, con- 
tributes 35 per cent of the nation’s air pollu- 
tion, by tonnage. In an interview at the 
General Motors Technical Center in Warren, 
Michigan, GM President Edward Cole told me 
his company has no intention of abandoning 
the internal combustion engine. “We believe 
that the internal combustion can be made 
more pollution-free than any of the alterna- 
tive power sources that we are working with,” 
he said. “And so we are betting heavily that 
as far as the public good is concerned—that is 
being able to own and operate individual 
transportation—we can do it most easily 
at the lowest possible cost by the employ- 
ment of an internal combustion engine.” 

I must have struck Cole as overly con- 
cerned. After several questions about GM's 
efforts to stop pollution, he took me by the 
arm and said, “John, what I am saying is 
that it is going to be all right. We are going 
to take the automobile out of the pollution 
problem, and we expect to do it by 1975.” 

William G. Agnew of the GM Research 
Laboratories told me GM thought it was 
more productive to refine the IC engine by 
adding emission control devices than to go 
to an alternative “for the foreseeable fu- 
ture.” Still, an executive who supervises this 
refinement at the labs was clearly pained 
that so much effort must go into tinkering 
with the standard engine to improve its pol- 
lution characteristics. Every year, he said, a 
new valve or device is added, making the 
engine more and more complicated, with 
more and more gadgets to go wrong. “You 
need a simpler engine, really,” he said. 

I talked to Herbert Misch, vice president—. 
engineering, of Ford Motor Company, after 
he had testified at a hearing of the California 
Air Resources Board in Sacramento. I asked 
him if Ford thought the best way to meet the 
public demand for an end to pollution from 
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automobiles was by trying to clean up the 
Ic engine. “Look where we are spending our 
money—that’s the answer to that,” he said. 
“If we didn't think the IC engine was a bet- 
ter bet, we wouldn't be doing that.” 

Charles Heinen of Chrysler told the Air Re- 
sources Board the same thing. The Chrysler 
Corporation had developed and tested a gas 
turbine for cars over an ll-year period, from 
1954 to 1966. It proved practical to build, and 
virtually pollution-free. It rated high with 
203 users who tested it under normal driving 
conditions. But Chrysler decided against 
marketing it. The cost of the changeover was 
considered too great, and the chief reward— 
less poison—not enough to justify the cost. 

In sum, the Big Three said, stop worrying; 
we can clean up our mess with the very 
engine that made it. True, the IC engine does 
dump poisons into the air you breathe, but 
now we will sanitize it by attaching catalytic 
muffiers to the exhaust pipe to catch the 
poisons before they can get out. 

Technical experts outside the industry are 
extremely skeptical. They find that anti- 
emission attachments haven't been living 
up to their promise, and there’s no evidence 
that they will do so in the future. Since 
1967, the National Air Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration (NAPCA) of HEW has been is- 
suing standards for emissions that are sup- 
posed to be met by prototypes of vehicles 
to be marketed by the auto makers. The cars 
have control devices, put on at a cost of $50 
to each purchaser. Not surprisingly, the pro- 
totypes offered to NAPCA for certification 
have met the standards, which aren’t too 
rigid in any case. But recently NAPCA made 
tests on 600 Hertz and Avis 1968 cars with 
mileage ranging from 3,800 to 16,000. Al- 
though they had the devices, between 75 and 
80 per cent of these cars released more car- 
bon monoxide and hyrocarbons than permit- 
ted under the regulations. (Another danger- 
ous component, oxides of nitrogen, is not yet 
covered by HEW.) 

Now it was time for the industry to make 
its own scientific discovery. You are right, 
says its spokesman, Our catalytic mufflers do 
get clogged up after they have been in use 
for 8,000 to 10,000 miles. But that’s because 
there is lead in the gasoline! If you take the 
lead out of gasoline, we can provide our IC 
engine with an emission control device that 
will function properly for 50,000 miles! 

Early last year, when environmentalists 
began pressing to take lead out of gas be- 
cause lead spewed into the atmosphere is a 
deadly poison, as well as a hindrance to con- 
trolling other poisons, the auto manufactur- 
ers had stood staunchly beside their allies, 
the oll companies. They could never agree to 
move away from lead in gasoline because 
it would cost the users $2 billion a year for 
a gas without lead in it. Lead, they asserted, 
was put into gasoline originally to increase 
its octane—or power—rating. The public will 
never stand for a reduction in power of its 
automobiles, the industry spokesmen said. 

But now the situation is changed. Cali- 
fornia has adopted standards calling for a 
drastic reduction in emissions of the three 
main pollutants by the 1975 model year. 
Lead, however, is not included. In Febru- 
ary, HEW announced it intended to set 
new standards for 1975 that will be essen- 
tially the same as those for California: 


Grams per mile 
11.0 


(An internal combustion engine, uncon- 
trolled, puts out 80 grams of carbon mon- 
oxide, 11 grams of hydrocarbons and four 
grams of nitrogen oxides per mile. In grams, 
this seems small, but in tonnage of 
poisons, it bulks large. Estimates for Los 
Angeles, in ton per day are: hydrocarbons, 
1,800 tons; carbon monoxide, 10,000 tons; 
oxides of nitrogen, 570 tons.) 
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The auto industry executives took a look 
at the 1975 standards, consulted their tech- 
nical research people, and decided they could 
not meet them without removing the lead 
that clogs control devices, So, to save their 
technology, they jettisoned the oil indus- 
try. “Besides, that gets the monkey off our 
backs,” one auto executive remarked to a 
reporter. The oil industry, which would have 
to revise its technology, understood what 
was happening. In March, at a hearing of 
the California Air Resources Board (ARB) 
to consider removing lead from gasoline, one 
of its spokesmen remarked that the oil in- 
dustry was being asked to eliminate lead 
to accommodate the auto industry. “They 
have put the onus on the back of the oil 
industry to give them the time to accom- 
plish what apparently they haven’t accom- 
plished today in the area of the catalytic 
muffler.” It’s the only way we have to 
meet your requirements, Detroit’s Big Three 
told the ARB. The board bought the argu- 
ment, and recommended to the legislature 
that lead be banned from gasoline by 1977. 

The Nixon Administration, apparently, has 
also bought the argument. It has asked Con- 
gress for legislation to set control of additives, 
such as lead, in gasoline; Now this has a good 
image with the public. The appearance is: 
We are getting tough; auto pollution is being 
solved. But what it does, in essence, is give 
the industry more time to delay the drastic 
step that inevitably will be needed: aban- 
donment of its pride and joy of 60 years and 
the technology and tooling that goes with it. 

The 1975 standards mark the best that can 
be expected of that engine, and yet, when 
you project the rise in cars at 10 million a 
year, they are not good enough. Gnawing at 
the minds of politicians, even those inclined 
to go along with industry as far as they can, 
is the feeling that, by the end of the decade, 
we will have to be doing something else. 
John Maga, head of the California ARB, 
while saying that the technology might still 
be found to get very low emissions from the 
IC engine, concedes “there will obviously be 
some point at which they won’t be able to 
meet the standards if they are made in- 
creasingly strict.” 

California air pollution officials, smog pro- 
jection chart in hand, are already calculating 
even more rigid standards to be met by 1980; 
so are air pollution researchers at HEW. But 
the Nixon Administration is not ready to face 
the issue. The pressures from its constitu- 
ency aren't strong enough yet. The people 
most harmed by air pollution—city dwellers 
who tend to be poorer and blacker than the 
Silent Majority—are not part of its constitu- 
ency. However, even some suburbanites are 
breaking silence to complain about being 
gassed to death by Detroit. 

Such expressions of concern are causing the 
President to move forward slowly. Last Sep- 
tember he and his science adviser, Dr. Lee 
DuBridge, were saying that obtaining a low- 
pollution vehicle was a job that would take 
well into the 1990’s to achieve. But recently, 
as the environment took on more political 
importance, DuBridge and the Administra- 
tion said change might have to come about in 
the '80’s, In February, the President included 
in his message on the environment the pro- 
posals to set stricter HEW standards for 1975 
cars: require the testing of assembly-line 
models, rather than prototypes, for compli- 
ance with these standards, and authorize 
HEW to regulate polluting additives in gaso- 
line. He praised the auto industry for de- 
veloping emission control devices and for 
preparing “‘on its own initiative” to put on 
the market by 1972 automobiles that will not 
use leaded gasoline. 

He then made a bow to the projection that 
shows pollution rising again by 1980: “I hope 
that the auto industry’s present determined 
effort to make the IC engine sufficiently pol- 
lution-free succeeds. But if it does not, then 
unless motor vehicles with ean alternative, 
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low-pollution power source are available, 
vehicle-caused pollution will once again 
begin an inexorable increase.” 

If that’s the case, what should the federal 
government do? I asked this of a Presidential 
assistant who helped draft the pollution mes- 
Sage. Would President Nixon support setting 
emission standards so low that the industry 
would be forced to go to an alternative en- 
gine? “I know what the President would say 
to that—that’s absurd,” he replied. “We 
know the auto manufacturers can’t clean up 
auto pollution without going to an alterna- 
tive engine, and that they are lying when 
they say they can clean up the IC engine. 
And they know we know, and we know they 
know we know. But we don’t think we should 
tell the industry they have to get rid of the 
IC engine and go to an alternate source.” 

Then how are you going to make it hap- 
pen? I asked him. 

“We think the best way to do it is to 
produce one of these alternate engines pub- 
licly. Then if we find it is practical and that 
we have a perfect engine, we think the pub- 
lic pressure is going to be impossible for the 
manufacturers to resist, and they will have 
to start marketing a nonpolluting car.” 

To carry out this line of reasoning, the 
President asked funds for an extensive re- 
search and development program in uncon- 
ventional vehicles, to be conducted by pub- 
lic and private agencies over the next five 
years. He proposed spending $9 million the 
first year. He also backed a bill, now passed 
by the Senate, that would authorize the 
federal government to offer premium prices 
for purchasing low-emission vehicles for its 
own use, thus creating a potential market 
for cars with unconventional engines. When 
the Senate Commerce Committee unani- 
mously reported out the bill, introduced by 
Chairman Warren G. Magnuson (D-Wash.) 
it commented: 

“The federal government's policy of 
adopting national hydrocarbon and carbon 
monoxide emission standards for automobiles 
and light trucks is inadequate. Nor will the 
present industry approach of adding emis- 
sion-control devices to the internal combus- 
tion engine solve the air pollution “epi- 
demic.” The best solution is to develop a 
new propulsion system which produces few 
pollutants, and which performs at least as 
well as present propulsion systems.” 

When I mentioned the Nixon approach to 
bringing about a change in engines to Nick 
Petris, he snorted. “I think this shows the 
kind of thinking which places danger to the 
public behind the desire not to offend indus- 
try. Now, we've done that too many times. 
We've had the public pay the bill to repair 
damage that's been done by some element in 
private industry.” Industry has made its 
money on a polluting machine, he said, and 
it should be made to use this money in pro- 
ducing a nonpolluting machine, 

Which of course is far from the Nixon 
thinking, and, for that matter, the thinking 
of most of those in Congress—Democrats 
and Republicans alike—who feel constrained 
to deal with pollution. Congress is con- 
centrating on legislation that falls well short 
of the Farbstein-Nelson proposal. Senator 
Edmund S. Muskie (D-Maine), for exam- 
ple, is pressing to extend Section 104 of the 
1967 Clean Air Act to increase research and 
development on emission controls and to 
authorize HEW to set emission standards for 
production-line vehicles. 

To have any effect in cleaning up the air 
we breathe, these legislative proposals pre- 
suppose effective enforcement of their pro- 
visions by the federal government. Smith 
Griswold thinks this is a forlorn hope. From 
1965 to 1967 he served as control chief at 
HEW’s Office for Air Pollution Control, and 
resigned when he found his program for en- 
forcement of the federal standards was being 
ignored. “I think HEW has a phony, indus- 
try-orlented program from the word go,” he 
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said. “The standards are phony, because the 
federal government doesn’t enforce them.” 

Griswold hoots at auto industry claims 
for attach-on devices. “On the basis of past 
performance, with General Motors or any 
of the others, I think this is so much hot 
air,” he remarks. “If they can’t make this 
relatively low-quality device work, one that 
doesn’t have to meet any severe standards, 
then how do you expect them to make a de- 
vice that will work when the standards get 
tough?” 

Expert after expert tells you the same 
thing—piecemeal, gimmicky half-measures 
will fail; what is needed is a new start, with 
an inherently clean engine. 

One engineer planning to develop such 
an engine is William Lear, the entrepreneur 
who had a great success in developing the 
Lear Jet airplane a few years back. He has 
taken over an abandoned Air Force base 
outside Reno and set up Lear Motors to try 
to bring it off. I asked him what he thought 
about the assertion by auto executives that 
they could clean up the IC engine. 

“Well,” Lear said, “I think the nicest 
thing to say is, that’s fantastic.” (Later 
he remarked that “fantastic” was the word 
he learned in Sunday school to replace the 
word “ ”) 

The auto companies know they will ulti- 
mately have to go to a different engine, he 
said. “I think they all will admit, probably 
not publicly, but secretly, that the gas tur- 
bine engine is the ultimate engine they will 
have to go to. But in the meantime, they 
have an investment of somewhere around 
$5 billion, in know-how, tooling, facilities, 
and so forth, for manufacturing the IC 
engine, and come hell or high water, they're 
going to stay with that engine as long as 
they can.” 

They will go to an alternate engine only 
when they are forced to do it by the govern- 
ment, Lear said. “The government will have 
to take a very stiff attitude and say ‘Believe 
me, you will not be able to deliver cars un- 
less you make a low-emission car; if you 
don't, you go out of business.’ Now, they 
won't go out of business. They will then de- 
cide to quickly get into gas turbines. And 
it will take them six years, if they decided 
today to go into gas turbines, before cars 
came rolling off the lines.” 

When I asked Edward Cole what alter- 
natives GM would go to if the government 
did ban the conventional engine, he said, 
first, that he didn’t think the government 
would ever do such a thing, because it 
would not be in the public interest—but 
that if it did happen, “probably down the 
road the best alternative would be the gas 
turbine engine.” Lear, on the other hand, is 
betting the government will do it, and wants 
to be there first with a marketable engine 
when it does. It could be a good race, should 
the government insist it be run. Both GM 
and Ford intend to come out next year with 
gas turbine engines for trucks. Although 
they say now the engine is not commercially 
feasible for cars, their experience with the 
larger engines should bring them within 
striking distance of the technological ca- 
pability Chrysler developed while testing out 
a gas turbine for passenger cars. 

Lear first placed his own chips on the 
steam—or Rankine cycle—engine. He spent 
several million dollars developing a steam 
engine for a car to be tested out by the 
California Highway Patrol, and a larger 
engine for a bus to be tried out by the city 
of Oakland. Both experiments are being con- 
ducted by the state of California with funds 
from the U.S. Department of Transportation. 
In doing this, Lear proved to himself that a 
steam engine could provide very low emis- 
sions, but also that it had too many compli- 
cations to make it practical in the family 
car. Now, although he intends to complete 
the California contracts, he has shifted his 
plans for the future to the gas turbine. 
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“The gas turbine is such a simple device,” 
he said. “By comparison with the steam 
engine or the IC engine, it has about 15 per 
cent of the parts. It really has only one mov- 
ing part, and that’s the turbine.” The ad- 
vantage of the gas turbine, from an anti- 
pollution standpoint, is that it is by its 
nature a clean-burning mechanism that 
needs no afterthought attachments to its 
exhausts. The gas turbine burns its fuel— 
kerosene—evenly in the air, outside the 
engine. External burning provides much 
more complete combustion, and fewer emis- 
sions, than burning gasoline vapors inside a 
cylinder. In internal combustion, the explod- 
ing gases burn unevenly, and the resulting 
poisonous residue must be dumped out of 
the cylinder into the air. 

Steam and gas turbines have been the 
chief alternatives considered as the search 
progresses. They seem to promise the per- 
formance the industry has educated the pub- 
lic to demand in its individual tr 
tion; speed, power, acceleration, ability to 
drive for long periods without refueling, abil- 
ity to run auxiliary equipment such as heat- 
ers, radios, and air conditioners. There are 
two other alternatives which are talked about 
but appear to have greater drawbacks:. (1) 
Modifying the present IC engine to burn 
natural gas. This can be done fairly easily— 
in fact, it has been done for some gas utility 
fleet cars and for a number of California 
state vehicles. Emissions from natural gas 
are very low. The drawback here is that such 
cars can drive only 40 to 60 miles on gas 
cylinders equal to the size of a conventional 
gas tank. (2) Electric—battery-powered— 
cars. They have no emissions but, to date, 
provide very limited range and speed. 

Other technical researchers are not yet 
ready to write off the steam engine as the car 
engine of the future. It burns its fuel exter- 
nally, too, and it has been under develop- 
ment by a number if experimenters for a 
longer period than the gas turbine engine— 
though not nearly so intensively. After study- 
ing various alternatives last year, the staff of 
the Senate Commerce Committee concluded 
in a report that “the Rankine cycle (steam) 
propulsion system is a satisfactory alterna- 
tive to the present internal combustion en- 
gine in terms of performance and a far 
superior engine in terms of emissions.” It 
gets better gas mileage using less expensive 
fuels, the report asserts, and its accelera- 
tion, auxiliary operation, and braking char- 
acteristics are superior to those of the in- 
ternal combustion engine. The report, called 
“The Search for a Low-Emission Vehicle,” 
criticized HEW for spending most of its re- 
search funds on IC engine emission control 
studies and very lLttle on researching 
alternatives. 

Among the alternatives, the gas turbine 
seems to be swinging into the lead as the sys- 
tem closest to being perfected for assembly- 
line production. William Lear concludes that, 
once in production, this engine would be 
cheaper to build than an internal combus- 
tion engine including the clean air devices 
that must now be added to the exhaust side. 
Developing such an engine would cost about 
$25 million, he believes. Retooling to market 
a million a year, the number necessary to 
make it economically feasible, would cost 
about $300 million, he estimates. 

“I think,” he said with a wily smile, “that 
if the government would underwrite our re- 
search and development, it would be the 
greatest catalyst the government could use 
to get Detroit off its tail and going.” 

There are probably more direct ways to 
accomplish it. The toughest, but most effec- 
tive, would be for Congress to set a goal for 
return to pure air, then decree standards and 
enforcement to insure that return. Such a 
standard cannot be met by the present en- 
gine with tack-on control devices; therefore, 
the industry would have to come up with the 
alternative, nonpolluting power source. The 
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manufacturers could be required to provide 
such an engine on an increasing percentage 
of cars produced, reaching 100 per cent by 
the end of the 1970's. Meantime, the lame 
duck IC engines being marketed during the 
phase-out period should be made to meet, 
through emission-control devices, stand- 
ards that approach the technological limits 
of their capabilities. 

Federal funds should be provided for as- 
sembly-line testing of these vehicles and 
for states to conduct spot checks of private 
cars to see that the certified vehicles meet 
the standards after prolonged use on the 
highways. Increased research funds should be 
provided to the National Air Pollution Con- 
trol Administration to develop alternate en- 
gines on its own, as a check on the industry's 
effort to comply with the tough standards 
set in the basic legislation. 

It is reasonable to goad Detroit into the 
change, considering the costs involved, just 
to make certain the pollution curve will not 
begin to rise again? That’s like , “How 
much is the quality of life worth?” If we 
look at some industry figures, we may not 
have to ask the big question. 

Chrysler officials, in analyzing why they 
did not want to go into production of gas 
turbine cars, estimated it would cost the 
entire automobile. industry $5 billion to 
retool all its production lines to produce 
the gas turbine. The figure looks tremendous 
until you discover from other industry fig- 
ures that Detroit normally spends about $2 
billion each time it accomplishes a complete 
model changeover. Ralph Nader reported to 
a Congressional committee that GM spent 
$250 million to change its advertising signs 
to read “GM—Mark of Excellence”—yet spent 
only $8 million the same year for pollution 
control research, Still other figures indicate 
that the industry will charge customers $2.64 
billion over the next five years to install 
emission-control devices without any guar- 
antee of their effect on air pollution. 

Representative Farbstein, in a report on 
an ad hoc hearing he and other New York 
Congressmen held on the question, said the 
costs of changing to an alternative engine 
are manageable, and could be made even 
more so if the industry changed over a line 
at a time. Compared to the cost of cleaning 
up water pollution, he pointed out, cleaning 
up air pollution is relatively cheap. 

By any logic, the costs of the change would 
be small compared to the costs to society of 
continuing or increasing pollution caused by 
the present engine. Polluted air is estimated 
to cost the American people $20 billion an- 
nually in cleanup and material repairs. In 
the Los Angeles area alone, studies show pol- 
lution from exhausts is costing $132 million 
a year in damage to crops. The money costs 
of medical bills and days lost from work 
are difficult to estimate, although guesses 
put these in the billions. The cost in an- 
guish—from sickness and premature death— 
should alone be enough to force a change. 

I agree with Lear that change, in this case, 
will come only through governmental action. 
And in our free enterprise society, the gov- 
ernment itself must be prodded to resist its 
natural inclinations to ride along with the 
industrial managers and their money, status, 
and technological “know-how.” It's hard to 
tell whether the people have become worried 
enough to make them want to apply the 
goad. The generation that has arrived at an 
age of political clout grew up with the idea 
that the smells from auto exhausts were 
inevitable. Except when We took in a lung- 
cutting whiff from a bus we got caught be- 
hind, the nuisance seemed tolerable, con- 
sidering the benefits gained from having our 
individual transportation. Can the promoters 
of change whip up the public to take on an 
industry that provides an Escape Machine 
for so many? Or will it take a health crisis, 
with people clearly dying from atmospheric 
inversions caused by auto exhausts? 
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If we don’t start now to force the change, 
we are doomed to live, at the end of this 
decade, in a world of increasingly foul air. 
With no measures beyond those envisaged for 
1975, the amount of poisons in the air will 
double within the next 30 years. 

But suppose we do force a technological 
change. Won't the dislocations in the auto 
industry and the oil industry and the garage 
industry be too much for our economy to 
bear? Nick Petris has an interesting answer 
to that: 

“People are going to insist on being dis- 
located when they realize it’s a matter of 
life or death. Who’s going to be dislocated— 
the man who sells IC engines? Even if we 
adopt a rubber band and wind it up behind 
the car, he’s going to sell it. Now, the service 
station operator? Okay—he’s going to have 
to do somewhat of a different kind of serv- 
ice. But he'll be alive to do it.” 


[From Ideas, May 1970] 
Kinetics Corp. INSTALLING RANKINE ENGINE 
IN DATSUN 


As a further development of their previous 
work, Kinetics Corp. of Sarasota, Florida 
(Wallace Minto, president) has been install- 
ing a screw-type fon entropy expansion 
engine in a Datsun station wagon: The engine 
has been used previously as an air compres- 
sor, but is now being used as an external com- 
bustion engine for vehicular propulsion. It 
burns kerosene, and is using Freon 113 as the 
working fluid. (The company has been ex- 
perimenting with F-113 and with F-114 and 
F-216, and has found these three to be the 
best fluids in terms of their thermal char- 
acteristics.) The engine for the Datsun has 
been tested with a dynamometer, and has 
achieved a 70 bhp at 5000 rpm and also has 
run at 12,000 rpm producing 140 hp. Emis- 
sions from the vehicle are claimed to be 
extremely low: less than 1 ppm CO, less 
than 0.1 ppm HO, less than 0.01 ppm NOX, 
and less than 0.01 ppm particulates. 

The developers at Kinetics expect to have 
the car ready for road testing in September 
of this year. They have had “serious discus- 
sions” with a Japanese automotive firm con- 
cerning more widespread production of such 
vehicles. Under mass production, they esti- 
mate that the cost of the car would run 
$125 to $130 less than the comparable ICE 
version. The car will be a general purpose 
vehicle, with less noise and higher perform- 
ance than the conventional Datsun. Since the 
engine has only two moving parts, the main- 
tenance and fabrication costs are expected 
to be considerably less than average. (For 
previous stories on Kinetics Corp, see Ideas 1, 
1, 4 October 1968, and 1, 6, 39 March 1969.) 


[From the New York Times, June 2, 1970] 


Car POLLUTION ScoRED—GOLDBERG ASKS BAN 
on SOME ENGINES 


(By William E. Farrel!) 


Arthur J. Goldberg, who is seeking the 
Democratic nomination for Governor, said 
yesterday that if at least 90 per cent of the 
air pollution caused by automobiles was not 
eliminated by 1975, the state should ban the 
internal combustion engine. 

“Removing 90 per cent of the pollution is 
within the scope of what the Detroit auto- 
makers can achieve,” Mr. Goldberg said in 
proposing an 11-point air-pollution control 
program. “What we need to do is to nudge 
them along. We have to be prepared to back 
up the nudge we give with the full authority 
of the State of New York.” 

He termed the proposed ban “the ultimate 
weapon,” but added that “to call for a ban 
and to do nothing else would be meaningless 
demagoguery.” 

Mr. Goldberg’s position paper on air pol- 
lution was a companion to one he issued 
Sunday on water pollution. In the earlier 
one he proposed a $1.6-billion clean-waters 
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bond issue and controls on atomic power 
plants stricter than those currently enforced 
by the Federal Government. 


BILL GAINING IN CALIFORNIA 


One house of the California Legislature 
has already passed a bill banning the inter- 
nal combustion engine by 1975. A similar 
bill was introduced in the 1970 New York 
Legislature but never got out of committee. 

Mr. Goldberg said that such a prohibition 
was “a drastic action,” 

“Leadership means that New York will 
not make a threat to ban the internal com- 
bustion engine—and do nothing else,” the 
paper read. 

Contending that Governor Rockefeller had 
“come as close as possible to total lack of 
action on the problem of auto pollution as 
is humanly possible,” Mr. Goldberg offered a 
series of proposals “to create alternatives, to 
establish markets and to enforce standards 
that will have the effect of getting the job 
done.” 

PROGRAM DETAILED 

They included the following things: 

A requirement that the state purchase 
“low-emission vehicles for up to 25 per cent 
more than regular-emission vehicles” for use 
in high pollution areas. Such a state program, 
he said, “could add several thousand addi- 
tional vehicles, each year, creating a power- 
ful incentive for the automotive manufac- 
turers to create a pollution-free vehicle to 
supply this market.” 

The establishment of a State Pollution 
Research Institute to find ways of eliminat- 
ing or reducing pollution caused by motor 
vehicles. 

A concerted attempt by the state to strictly 
enforce Federal antipollution standards, He 
suggested that after Jan. 1, 1972, the State 
Department of Motor Vehicles be required 
to refuse to register vehicles unless they 
had “a valid certification” indicating com- 
pliance with Federal norms. 

The banning of the sale of leaded gas in 
the state by Jan. 1, 1972, and a requirement 
that all new gasoline stations offer unleaded 
gasoline for sale by Jan. 1, 1971. 

Pressuring the Federal Government to re- 
quire airplane manufacturers to reduce noise. 

Greater contro] of the use of sulphur in 
fuels and the phasing out by 1973 of “on-site 
incinerators,” which Mr. Goldberg said were 
“small, obsolete and dirty.” 

Mr. Goldberg also announced yesterday the 
formation of a Citizens Committee for Gold- 
berg-Paterson. State Senator Basil A. Pater- 
son, &@ Manhattan Democrat, is seeking the 
nomination for Lieutenant Governor. 

The members include former. Gov. W. 
Averell Harriman, former Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark, Lena Horne, the entertainer; 
Theodore W. Kheel, the labor mediator; Ba- 
yard Rustin, the civil rights and labor leader; 
Victor Gotbaum, the labor leader, and Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr., the historian. 

Mr. Goldberg did not campaign yesterday 
but today he begins a two-and-a-half-day 
tour upstate that will take him to Binghamp- 
ton, Elmira, Olean, Salamanca, Jamestown, 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 


THE COPPER INDUSTRY’S TWO- 
TIER PRICING SYSTEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. YatTron) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, a few 
large copper companies with mining in- 
terests today wield a disproportionate 
influence within that industry. The net 
effect has been to place the independent 
copper fabricators at a competitive dis- 
advantage, and indeed to force them out 
of business. 
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Three such firms in my congressional 
district, employing some one thousand 
workers, have been adversely affected by 
this intolerable situation. The large com- 
panies control nearly all of the virgin 
refined copper coming from mines in the 
United States. They process most of this 
copper through their own fabricating 
subsidiaries, setting prices the inde- 
pendent fabricators simply ‘cannot 
afford. 

The flow of South American copper to 
other markets has produced a severe 
shortage in the United States. To com- 
plicate this problem, the large Ameri- 
can copper companies are profiting 
handsomely from these foreign sales and 
in effect have vested interest in per- 
petuating the domestic shortage. 

In addition, some large producers have 
entered the scrap market, bidding up the 
price to a point that the independents 
can no longer afford to purchase even 
Scrap copper. Thus the monopolistic 
cycle is completed, and the independent 
finds himself in an untenable position. 

Several months ago, the President 
appointed a Cabinet Committee to study 
the copper situation. This group in turn 
selected Hendrik S. Houthakker, a 
member of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, to chair its investi- 
gative subcommittee. 

On March 22, the Houthakker panel 
released its report. Although the com- 
mittee rejected several courses of ac- 
tion—such as a pool of domestic copper 
to be distributed to hardship cases by the 
Government, a requirement that do- 
mestic producers make tonnages avail- 
able to competitive bidding, Government 
Subsidies for expansion programs, and 
tax incentives—it did seem amenable to 
a proposal to relax copper export quotas 
so that ore concentrates could be ship- 
ped abroad for processing to help re- 
lieve a shortage of American smelting 
capacity. It also left open the possibility 
of antitrust prosecution. 

Mr: Speaker, I find it difficult to ac- 
cept Chairman Houthakker’s explana- 
tion of why his subcommittee failed to 
propose any remedial action. He seems to 
feel that the situation will correct itself, 
since the gap is narrowing between the 
American producer price and the world 
price and the supply appears to be ex- 
panding. 

I wish I could share Dr. Houthakker’s 
optimism, but from my perspective the 
Situation remains essentially unchanged 
and the problem unsolved. I seriously 
doubt whether market conditions will be 
able to correct themselyes when in fact 
the dynamics of free enterprise have not 
been permitted to operate. Can we rea- 
sonably expect a monopoly to yield to the 
legitimate needs of the independent fab- 
ricators without Government action? 

The distinguished gentleman from 
California (Mr. Moss) and my able col- 
league from Tennessee (Mr. BLANTON) 
have introduced legislation to restrict the 
copper industry’s two-tier pricing sys- 
tem. Under their bill, H.R. 17657, the 
Federal Trade Commission would pro- 
hibit the sale of refined copper “at a price 
which the Commission determines is sig- 
nificantly below the world market price.” 

I would like to commend the sponsors 
of the vitally important legislation and 
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associate myself with the philosophy em- 
bodied in their bill. 

I sincerely hope that Congress will act 
favorably upon the Blanton-Moss plan. 
In addition, I urge the Department of 
Justice to study carefully the two-tier 
pricing system and the applicability of 
the antitrust laws. If the large copper 
companies are acting in restraint of 
trade, I would expect swift and vigorous 
enforcement of these statutes. 


CRITICAL PROBLEMS OF DOMESTIC 
COPPER INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the genile- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. BLANTON) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, several 
times during this session I have made 
statements in this Chamber concerning 
the critical problems facing the domes- 
tic copper industry. Many of my col- 
leagues have expressed an interest in the 
situation, and I am pleased with the 
support shown for my most recent piece 
of copper legislation, H.R. 17657, which 
was referred to the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee on May 18. I 
am hopeful that we will move to con- 
sideration of this bill in August. 

Of prime importance at this time is a 
continuation of the suspension of cer- 
tain import duties on certain items of 
copper. We have had a suspension of 
duties on certain items since February, 
1966, under Public Law 89-468, and it 
was continued under Public Law 90-515. 
Unless the new legislation embodied in 
H.R. 17241 is passed by the Senate be- 
fore June 30 of this year, a 1.1 cents per 
pound duty will be reimposed on a num- 
ber of copper items which could seri- 
ously affect the domestic copper market, 
and could cause critical problems to in- 
dependent fabricators and small busi- 
nesses who have been forced to buy off 
the world market or scrap market by the 
virtually monopolistic control a few 
domestic producers exert over the domes- 
tic production and sale of the metal. 

The United States has been in recent 
years a net importer of copper, and this 
suspension of duties is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

The House passed H.R. 17241, intro- 
duced by my esteemed colleague from 
Michigan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS) on May 19, 
It is now in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. I urge all my colleagues, and es- 
pecially the many who have contacted 
me in support of my previous interest 
in copper matters, to contact members 
of the Senate Finance Committee and 
stress the importance of the passage of 
this bill. 

A list of the duty on certain copper 
items which will be reimposed if this 
law is not renewed is as follows: 

Item No. 612.10.—Copper waste and 
scrap: Duty 1.1 cent per pound on 99.6 
percent of copper content. 

Item No. 612.02—Copper precipitate, 
cement copper: Duty 1.1 cents per pound. 

Item No. 612.03——Biack copper, blis- 
ter copper annode copper: Duty 1.1 
cents per pound on 99.6 percent of cop- 
per content. 
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Item No. 612.06—Other unwrought 
copper: Duty 1.1 cents per pound on 
copper content. 

Item No. 602.30.—Copper bearing ores 
and materials: Duty 1.1 cents per pound 
on copper content. 

Item No, 603.50—Other metal bear- 
ing materials other than foregoing, over 
10 percent copper content: 1.1 cents per 
pound on copper content. 


CAMBODIA—THE ARROGANCE OF 
IGNORANCE 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr, CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several weeks, I have been receiving 
a good deal of mail and many visitors 
concerning the Presidential decision to 
enter Cambodia. At the present time my 
mail count is 376 in favor of the decision 
and 1189 in opposition. Most of the more 
than 400 people who have visited me, 
either singly or in groups, to voice their 
opinions on President Nixon’s decision 
have been in violent opposition. 

Much of my mail and many of my 
visitors have been constructive. Some 
however, have impressed me as being ex- 
cessively emotional and featured by “ar- 
rogance founded on ignorance,” as de- 
scribed with refreshing perspective by 
C. L. Sulzberger in last Sunday’s New 
York Times. 

Because I am sure that many of my 
colleagues have been receiving similar 
mail and visitors, I would like to share 
with them and other readers of the 
Recorp, Mr. Sulzberger’s very pertinent 
and refreshingly candid comments. 

I hope that people who have found 
themselves in sharp disagreement with 
the President will read this article and 
heed Mr. Sulzberger’s suggestion that 
Hanoi may well be counting heavily on 
vociferous U.S. opinion swayed by emo- 
tion. The attitude of many Americans in 
opposition to President Nixon’s decision 
to attack the Cambodia sanctuaries is in 
interesting contrast to foreign reaction. 
As one who has supported the Presiden- 
tial decision to attack the sanctuaries, I 
of course take considerable comfort from 
Mr. Sulzberger’s comments. I have read 
my mail carefully and have listened with 
much interest and patience as time per- 
mitted to those who have visited me. Mr. 
Sulzberger’s observation that the general 
level of debate has often been more 
marked by fevered vituperation than by 
cool intellectuality or exactitude is in my 
opinion well founded and distressingly so. 

His article follows: 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: THE ARROGANCE OF IGNO- 
RANCE—I 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Parr 1—Just a month ago the President 
announced that American ground forces had 
been ordered into Cambodia. At that time I 
wrote: “If Nixon can swiftly smash the sanc- 
tuaries outside Vietnam without dangerous 
escalation or confrontations elsewhere, he will 
ultimately emerge triumphant at home as 
well as overseas, Nothing succeeds like success 
but, if he fails; nothing fails like failure.” 

It is too soon to assay this move but, half 
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way to the June 30 terminal date, it seems 
that from an Indochina battlefield viewpoint 
the President's decision was sound but from 
an internal American viewpoint unsound 
Hanoi aims its most crucial thrust of Ameri- 
can public opinion rather than territorial 
South Vietnam. Nixon’s primordial problem 
therefore has been at home, not abroad, 


NO ASIATIC BELGIUM 


Outside the United States there is little 
fevered contention that Cambodia was an 
Asiatic Belgium whose independence was vi- 
olated by Uncle Sam. Even the French, who 
aren't with us on the war, remember that 
forty thousand Communist Vietnamese were 
based in Cambodian safe havens. Public opin- 
ion has excoriated the American move in 
line with fundamental disapproval of the 
entire war but President Pompidou hasn’t 
allowed his ministers to go overboard pub- 
licly. 

China has shown circumspection. Chou En- 
lai said his people would be “modest ‘and 
prudent and guard against arrogance.” 
Prince Souphanouvong, head of the pro- 
Communist Laotians, paid tribute to China's 
“disinterested” support, “both morally and 
materially.” 

Likewise, Moscow has decided to adopt a 
Wait-and-see attitude. Kosygin reportedly 
listened sympathetically to Prince Sihanouk’s 
complaints but advised him to do nothing 
until the Indochina war is over. 


BRITISH OPINIONS 


K. 5. Karol wrote in London’s New States- 
man on May 22: “The Russians obviously 
saw the Cambodian coup as something ir- 
reversible, like the military putsch in Indo- 
nesia five years ago.” One might append to 
to this comment that of the London Econ- 
omist’s “Foreign Report.” 

“Although men like Senator Fulbright and 
Senator Kennedy have predictably denounced 
the Cambodian operation as a folly and a 
failure, the Russian leaders seem to take a 
different view. They fear that the opera- 
tions will be all too successful (from the 
Americans’ standpoint) and be a turning- 
point in the Indochina war.... 

“The Russians never want to back a loser; 
and they are deeply afraid that in both Viet- 
nam and Cambodia the Vietcong—and by 
extension Prince Sihanouk, who is now total- 
ly committed to the Communist side—are 
going to prove the losers. Militarily, the Rus- 
sians attach the greatest importance to the 
Cambodian sanctuaries.” 

There is obviously no doubt that the at- 
tack against the Vietnamese Communist 
sanctuaries in Cambodia ruined Hanoi’s 
plans for any imminent military initiative. 
Brigadier W. F. K. Thompson, military corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Telegraph, 
writes: 

“The American and South Vietnamese op- 
erations in Cambodia have certainly achieved 
their primary aim—to destroy the Commu- 
nist ability to open a general autumn offen- 
sive against Saigon and the Mekong Delta.” 

These are cold, factual analyses. Of course, 
they have nothing to do with the main 
“front” as defined by Hanoi’s strategy—U.S. 
public and political opinion. This area, 
clearly misjudged by the President and 
Kissinger’s White House staff, produced enor- 
mous uproar. 

Nevertheless, one must question the basis 
of this violent objurgation. There is a mani- 
fest trend to decry anything advocated by 
Saigon as evil and to imply goodness to 
anything advocated by Hanoi. President 
Thieu of South Vietnam is lambasted as 
wholly nondemocratic in blissful unaware- 
ness of the fact that there has never been 
@ democratic government in all East Asia 
since the dawn of time—least of all in 
Hanol. 

Many pontificaters on these issues have 
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taken little trouble to check their opinions 
against the facts, much less to think dis- 
passionately. The general level of debate has 
often been more marked by fevered vituper- 
ation than by cool intellectuality or exacti- 
tude, 

CABALISTIC CATCH-ALL 

Clearly “Indochina” has come to symbolize 
some cabalistic catch-all which transcends 
anything involved in the horrid war and 
which was unhappily minimized by Nixon's 
personal staff. Internal U.S. opposition in- 
cludes those obsessed with questions only 
tangentially related to Vietnam and going 
from race to pollution in illogical progres- 
sion. 

One cannot forget that Euripides cau- 
tioned: “Whom the gods would destroy, they 
first make mad.” The essence of the Ameri- 
can problem, on which Hanoi counts so 
heavily, is this vocative U.S. opinion swayed 
by emotion, Much of this emotion is featured 
by arrogance founded on ignorance. 


THE ECONOMY MUST BE 
PROTECTED 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has long since passed for this administra- 
tion to stop issuing reassuring statements 
about the economy and to start taking 
action to halt inflation, the drop in real 
production and rising unemployment. 

In April alone, cost of living rose six- 
tenths of 1 percent. This amounts to 6 
percent annually on a seasonably ad- 
justed basis. In the same month indus- 
trial production fell eight-tenths of 1 
percent, Unemployment rose four-tenths 
of 1 percent to a new high of 4.8 percent. 

While the economy declines and prices 
and unemployment continue their up- 
ward spiral, the President recommends 
a continuance of the same old policies 
which are described as a mixture of 
monetary and fiscal restraint. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, there is 
all too much monetary restraint and all 
too little fiscal restraint. Since mid- 
April, interest rates have risen sharply 
despite predictions to the contrary. 
These high interest rates are continu- 
ing the depression in the housing market 
and depriving thousands of American 
families of the opportunity to own their 
own homes. In the last 4 weeks, the stock 
market has hit a new 7-year low and in 
the last 4 weeks the administration ad- 
mitted that it will not have a balanced 
budget this fiscal year. Instead, there 
will be a $1.8 billion deficit, an amount 
equal to $11 billion on the budget basis 
used until a few years ago. Clearly, the 
President’s policies are not working. 

Mr. Speaker, on May 28, the Miami 
Herald, in an editorial entitled “Time To 
Be a Leader and Protect Economy” is- 
sued a call for Presidential action. I sup- 
port that call and I urge the President 
to immediately take two steps which at 
least in the short run, will help prevent 
our financial crisis from becoming an 
economic crisis. 

First, the President should utilize the 
authority given him in Public Law 91- 
151, to impose selective credit controls. 
Use of this authority would permit the 
channeling of credit into activities which 
national policy requires such as the con- 
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struction of low- and moderate-income 
housing. Further, it would permit a sharp 
curtailment of other forms of credit, 
such as commercial paper, which are 
far more inflationary. This measure re- 
ceived almost unanimous approval in 
the House by vote of 358 to 4, yet the 
President, when signing the legislation, 
stated he would never exercise the au- 
thority. Surely the time has now come to 
change that decision. 

Second, the President should at once 
abandon his opposition to so-called jaw- 
boning and establish national wage price 
guidelines. At a time when demand in- 
fiation is changing to cost push inflation, 
such guidelines could be particularly use- 
ful. 

Over the long run, there can be no 
substitute in the fight against inflation 
for a responsible fiscal policy. Both the 
President and the Congress will have to 
face up to this problem. Either we must 
reduce expenditures, particularly mili- 
tary expenditures, or we will have to in- 
crease taxes. Mr. Speaker, to date there 
has been a basic failure to achieve a 
proper balance between fiscal and mone- 
tary policies. We must change these poli- 
cies if we are to avoid economic chaos. 
Because of its timeliness, I recommend 
to my colleagues the Miami Herald edi- 
torial of May 26, and I include it at this 
point in the RECORD: 

Tıme To BE A LEADER AND PROTECT ECONOMY 


Weeks of stop-and-go negotiation and 
production slowdowns have ended for the 
nation’s third largest and best known news- 
paper, The New York Times. It has come to 
terms with its printers’ union calling for 
wage and benefit increases of 41.6 per cent 
over a three-year period. 

The settlement is not distinctive of news- 
paper journalism but rather of much of 
American industry. The construction work- 
ers got even more. It is hard, then, to regard 
these excessive arrangements, most of which 
do not concern a justifying boost in produc- 
tivity, as anything but inflationary—and 
dangerously so. 

What many are now calling a mini- to 
midi-recession is one consequence. 

The stock market, which appears to lack 
confidence in the economy, is off nearly 300 
points, Unemployment is spiraling. Prices 
rose 0.6 per cent for consumers in April. 
Profit levels for American corporations fell 
more than 10 per cent for the first quarter 
of the year as compared with 1969. Money 
is at the dearest point in a century. Budget 
surpluses, once full of bright promise in 
stabilizing private investment, are lost for 
1970 and 1971. 

These are dreary facts underscored by yet 
another inflationary wage settlement. While 
they concern the Nixon administration, 
which has a proper reluctance to indulge in 
severe corrective measures, there is still no 
evidence that, thoroughly concerned, the ad- 
ministration will as concernedly act, 

Perhaps this will appear in Mr. Nixon’s 
forthcoming address on the nation’s econ- 
omy. 

If so, we urge the President to go the full 
limits of public acceptance in measures to 
combat recession. No “guidelines” remain to 
instill restraint. The public simply must sit 
and watch while the value of its spendable 
dollar is pared by seven cents every year. 

We hope that the President will not be 
loath to turn to the “jawboning”’ used ef- 
fectively by John F. Kennedy (who had a 
recession of his own.) Aimed at both labor 
and management, it could decry if it did not 
eradicate the greed which has gripped the 
marketplace. 
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All the polls indicate that the public is 
impressed with Mr. Nixon’s domestic per- 
formance. He has avenues which he may 
Safely follow if lecturing the economic an- 
tagonists does not work. 

Recessions eat away at the economy and 
erode confidence in the most successful of 
all economic systems. It is President Nixon’s 
time to lead, and he is well equipped for 
encioeRsD. The hour has come to hear from 


VOTING AGE—A COMMENTARY ON 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 
BY THE CONCORD MONITOR 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been an active advocate of lowering 
the voting age by State action. Last year, 
in fact, I was on record as having dis- 
agreed with the majority of those people 
who answered my annual questionnaire 
on the question of the 18-year-old vote. 
Presumably, on the basis of the attached 
editorial, at least one editorial writer of 
the Concord Monitor was among the ma- 
jority which then opposed a lower voting 
age. 

However, on May 18, 1970, the Concord 
Monitor, a major newspaper in my dis- 
trict, printed an eloquent editorial ad- 
vocating enfranchisement of 18-year- 
olds. This statement is one of the more 
reasoned and logical that I have seen 
on the subject. I particularly agree with 
the Monitor’s belief that the capacity for 
responsive change is a necessary and 
vital part of our system. Our Govern- 
ment was founded with the premise that 
sound, necessary, and even reyolution- 
ary change should be permitted to oc- 
cur within its framework. It must con- 
tinue to reflect changes in our society if 
it truly is to remain a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

As the editorial points out, and as I 
have long maintained, our Government 
was designed to be responsive to ideas, 
movements, and pressures—and to con- 
tain, absorb, and refiect changes in so- 
ciety, both good and bad. This is some- 
thing that all too few of the student and 
intellectual protesters seem to under- 
stand. Our Government truly is respon- 
sive. Because the, Government has not 
adopted the viewpoint of its critics, it 
is accused of being unrepresentative of 
the views of the people. This is just not 
so. The greatest strength of our system is 
that it is able to change, and does 
change. 

It is unfortunate that so few seem to 
have been taught this truth. They also 
have not been taught to understand that 
change takes time and may not, and 
indeed cannot, always be in exact con- 
formity to their precise wishes of the 
moment. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Concord Monitor, May 18, 1970] 
RIGET To VOTE SHOULD BE EXTENDED 

At least as far back as World War II, there 
have been periodic appeals that 18-year-olds 
be permitted to vote in national elections. 

Arguments supporting the appeals gen- 
erally have begun with the contention that 
someone old enough to die for his country 
is old enough to vote for its leaders. 
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So basic to the drive is this argument that 
fresh efforts always erupt when we are at 
war, first in Korea and now in Indochina. 

We long have opposed giving the vote to 
18-year-olds, even when we ourselves were 
18. 

The connection between dying for the 
United States and voting always seemed a 
specious one. Though its emotional appeal 
was undeniable, we never have been able to 
accept its logic. 

Our opposition to extending suffrage was 
based on some of the following beliefs: 

An 18-year-old is immature intellectually 
and practically. He has lived under the pro- 
tective wings of parents and schools all his 
life. The world at large assumes a benevolent 
attitude toward youth that it does not apply 
to all mankind. 

The 18-year-old has not supported him- 
self or someone else; he has not provided 
clothing or shelter for anyone. His dealings 
with money have been limited and simplistic. 

His understanding of this society and of 
the world is superficial, narrow and tenta- 
tive. 

The 18-year-old is idealistic to a fault and 
his mind, still at a formative stage, can more 
easily be seized by passion and by concepts 
that are nice only in the abstraction. 

Most seriously, the 18-year-old is free. With 
no one’s welfare but his own dependent on 
his judgment, it lacks the discipline of re- 
sponsibility, Moderation is an abstract value, 
not a daily necessity. 

Moreover, because of his freedom, he would 
not immediately shoulder the consequences 
of his vote. Higher taxes would be paid by 
others; economic or industrial disruption 
would affect others disproportionately. He 
would influence the workings of a community 
in which he is neither prepared nor willing 
to take a full role, 

We still believe these and other reasons for 
denying 18-year-olds the vote have merit, in 
varying degrees. 

But, we have come to believe that despite 
the profound consequences for our nation, 
18-year-olds should vote in national elec- 
tions. 

Our republic has endured unchanged 
longer than any other not because the 
Founding Fathers were more God-fearing or 
penned more inspiring documents, but for 
one simple and basic reason: The structure 
of our government was so contrived as to per- 
mit revolutionary change to occur within the 
framework of that structure. 

It was designed to be responsive to ideas, 
movements and pressures—to contain, absorb 
and refiect changes in society, both good and 
bad. 

The system works so long as it has the 
capacity for change. It fails when widely- 
supported pressures for change are thwarted, 
when a large segment of the population is 
denied its voice within the system. 

Today’s youth speaks with a uniformity 
and an awareness unknown in the past. To 
deny youth a hearing within the system is 
to drive it into the streets. 

We believe enfranchisement of young 
adults is crucial to the continued viability 
of our democracy. 


THE SISTER CITY PROGRAM 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years it has become more and more ob- 
vious that the concept of “traditional 
diplomacy” is not always the most suc- 
cessful in establishing a broad base of 
support for friendly relations among 
foreign nations. 
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With this in mind, the people-to- 
people program was established in 1956. 
Of the original committees established 
in that year, the principal purpose of 
the civic committee of people-to-people 
was to establish town affiliation relation- 
ships. The town affiliation—or sister 
city—program has proved to be one of 
the most viable, far-reaching and effec- 
tive in its impact. 

In 1957, the U.S. Information Agency 
asked the National League of Cities, be- 
cause of its broad-based membership 
throughout the United States, to serve 
as a clearinghouse and in an adminis- 
trative capacity to help expand the pro- 
gram. Today, more than 300 American 
communities maintain affiliations with 
cities spread through five continents. 

Mr. George G. Wynne, Public Affairs 
Advisor at the U.S. Mission to Interna- 
tional Organizations in Geneva has writ- 
ten an outstanding account of the role 
the sister-city program plays today. In 
his article, Mr. Wynne also outlines the 
role foreign service officers can play in 
U.S. communities as advisors to sister 
city committees. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1968, as chairman of 
the International Organizations and 
Movements Subcommittee of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, I held hear- 
ings on the future of U.S. public diplo- 
macy. In the report issued last year the 
subcommittee made the following 
observation: 

Today, the success or failure of foreign 
policy undertakings may be affected more 
profoundly by what particular groups of peo- 
ple think and say than by the workings of 
traditional diplomacy. 


The town affiliation program estab- 
lishes the greatly needed lines of com- 
munication with individuals and groups 
of people. This program deserves the 
strong support of the Congress and I 
commend Mr. Wynne’s article to the at- 
tention of all Members of the House: 

Urean(E) DIPLOMATS Jorn Orry HALL 

(By Georgè C. Wynne) 

“If war is too important to be left to the 
generals then peace is too important to be 
left to the diplomats,” a saying used to run 
that was popular ten years ago among the 
pioneers of “People to People” diplomacy. 
After considerable trial and error, the People 
to People concept launched in 1955 by the 
late President Eisenhower, has now found 
its most organized form in the sister city pro- 
gram sponsored by the National League of 
Cities. 

Some 300 American communities are al- 
ready maintaining affiliations with cities 
spread through five continents in direct ex- 
changes of ideas, goods and visits that focus 
local interest and goodwill on a clearly- 
defined foreign group. These experiments in 
urban diplomacy offer residents of American 
communities the most direct participation 
yet in foreign affairs—because they bring 
continuing contacts with visitors and ideas 
from the same foreign city. While many com- 
mendable activities in foreign affairs com- 
pete for active and passive participation of 
internationally-minded Americans—from the 
Peace Corps to membership in the UN As- 
sociation—sister city programs focus good- 
will in a manageable and meaningful way 
on one palpable group of people and institu- 
tions who are likely to devote comparable 
enthusiasm to cultivating their American 
relations. 
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Foreign Service officers on home leaye or 
those who have retired from the service can 
lend a helping hand by talking to U.S. sister 
city audiences about the country in which 
their overseas sister city is located. If their 
retirement location or a nearby city happens 
to have a foreign affiliation, all the better. 

They could use their tact and experience 
acquired abroad to insure that the local afili- 
ation goes beyond an occasional handshake 
between mayors and a willingness to enter- 
tain or be entertained by quaint people from 
halfway around the world. To this end the 
Town Affiliation Department of the National 
League of Cities could put to good use the 
retired address list of the Foreign Service As- 
sociation with the retired officers’ last post 
of assignment. At the same time the cur- 
rent Foreign Service list broken down and 
distributed according to countries to the per- 
tinent sister city committees could help local 
planners in keeping track of home leave 
plans to invite some returning officers for 
speaking engagements. 

Conversely, Foreign Service officers should 
keep a benign eye on the list of currently 
active affiliations which follows this article. 
A few of these are mentioned below to illus- 
trate the more popular types: 

The oldest might well be the sporadic re- 
lationship, more active In recent days, that 
has existed for about 250 years between Bern, 
the capital of Switzerland, and the town- 
ship of New Bern, N.C. Baron Christopher 
de Graffenried, with a party of his com- 
patriots principally from the Canton of Bern, 
founded New Bern in 1710 but there was rel- 
atively little organized contact until the 
1960s when New Bern celebrated the 250th 
anniversary of its founding. Correspondence 
established that a direct descendant of the 
city’s founder, Baron Roland de Graffenried, 
lived in Lausanne. Relations between the old 
world capital and N.C. center received à new 
impetus when Roland de Graffenried at- 
tended the anniversary ceremonies. There 
are now frequent exchanges of letters and 
New Bern citizens make it a point to stop 
off in Bern where they are assured a spe- 
cially hearty welcome during a trip to Eu- 
rope. A direct result of the re-activated con- 
tact is the adoption of the walking bear, 
traditional symbol of the Swiss capital, by 
the North Carolina township. The Bern Bear 
now appears on all items of city equipment, 
on letterheads, buildings and the signboards 
of local business concerns. 

Not quite as venerable, though dating back 
well over a hundred years, are the relations 
of prosperous agricultural centers in Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and Texas settled by German 
immigrants. early in the last century with 
their home communities in the old country. 
Citizens of Frankenmuth, (Mich:), founded 
in 1845 by 15 German settlers from Fran- 
conia, led by Rev. August Craemer, sponsor 
exchange students from southern Germany, 
annually celebrate a Bavarian Festival, carry 
on the old customs and costumes and stage 
group visits to their sister city with whose 
people they are in active and continuing 
contact. The same is true of New Ulm 
(Minn.) and its historic mother city on the 
banks of the Danube in Bavaria (Germany). 
Ulm’s cathedral is one of the wonders of the 
medieval world. It was already several hun- 
dred years old when a group of young men 
who grew up figuratively in the shadow of 
its spires set out to make their fortune in 
the new world and founded New Ulm. 

Personal contact maintained in one form 
or another by succeeding generations has 
lately been formalized in a going affiliation 
with committees appointed in both cities to 
select exchange students, arrange group 
visits and carry an active correspondence. 
The German influence is also cultivated as- 
siduously in New Braunfels (Texas), founded 
on Good Friday 1845 by an eccentric German 
nobleman, Prince Carl zu Solms-Braunfels, 
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leading a group of 200 immigrants. The 
swashbuckling prince, who held court in a 
hilltop fortress and received Indians in a 
fancy full-dress uniform of his own design, 
lasted only a year. When the annexation of 
Texas foiled his plan to make parts of Sam 
Houston’s young republic the private re- 
serve of European aristocrats, he returned to 
Germany, but the community he founded 
survived bouts with disease and the elements 
to become a thriving city of 12,000. To this 
day, lively relations are being maintained 
with Braunfels near Frankfurt, home of 
some of the original settlers. German is still 
taught alongside of English in the public 
schools and German signs are common on 
shops and billboards. 

Three more examples from different parts 
of the world bring evidence that relations 
founded merely on namesake can bring two- 
way rewards and genuine friendship even 
without the cement of ethnic ties such as 
prevail in the German and Swiss cases cited 
earlier: 

The schoolchildren of Southampton, 
(England) collected and handcrafted a large 
assortment of gifts, packed them in a chest 
handtooled in their vocational school and 
sent them to the children of Hampton, (Vir- 
ginia) aboard the Mayflower II which dupli- 
cated her predecessor's 1620 voyage. The 
chest reached Hampton safely and the gifts 
were displayed throughout the city’s school 
system, then were placed on permanent ex- 
hibit in the municipal museum. In 1959, 
as Hampton prepared to celebrate its 350th 
anniversary as America’s oldest continuous 
English-speaking settlement, it received a 
visit from Southampton’s Alderman Ronald 
Pugh which led to an exchange of resolutions 
and the formal initiation of a sister city 
program which has since seen a frequent 
exchange of visits by city officials and bus- 
inessmen and the exchange of local prod- 
ucts flown across the Atlantic by an Air 
Force jet from Hampton’s Langley Air Base. 

The sister city link between Toledo (Ohio) 
and Toledo (Spain) dates from 1934 when 
the municipal government of the Spanish 
Toledo, aided by provincial and central gov- 
ernments invited a delegation from Toledo 
(Ohio) to spend a week as official guests of 
the Spanish city. Committees set up in both 
Toledos to maintain the friendly inter-city 
contact established by the visit foundered 
after 1936 when unsettled international con- 
ditions including the Spanish Civil War and 
World War II interrupted the work of the 
two groups. Contact was tentatively resumed 
in the early fifties and in 1958 both com- 
mittees were formally re-activated to carry 
out exchanges of exhibits, student art work 
and products of local industry. The most 
ambitious recent project of the Toledo (Ohio) 
committee was the financing of a reciprocal 
visit by a nine man delegation from the 
Spanish Toledo, headed by Don Luis Monte- 
mayor Mateo, mayor of the Spanish city. 
The visitors spent two weeks in this country 
including eight days in Toledo where they 
took part in the 125th anniversary Observ- 
ance of the city’s founding and represented 
the Spanish Toledo on the traditional “Day 
of the Two Toledos,” celebrated annually on 
May 25th. The formal and official part of 
their visit Included a gala banquet attended 
by the Governor of Ohio and some 200 lo- 
cal civic and cultural leaders at which gifts 
were exchanged between the two cities. But 
beyond the formal and symbolic, the dele- 
gation had plenty of time to exchange ideas 
and make plans in working meetings with 
the Toledo (Chio) committee for exchange 
projects that have now reached the young 
people in both cities and have built up in- 
terest in continuing contacts. To this end 
student and teacher exchanges are already 
in progress between the two Toledos. 

In the case of Montevideo (Minn.) and its 
big sister, Montevideo, the capital of Uru- 
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guay, it was the initiative of the two mayors 
that lighted the spark back in 1946. The fire 
is still going and every year it creates more 
warmth and friendship. This despite a dif- 
ference in size that would have doomed most 
similar projects. The Uruguayan capital has 
more than a million, the Minnesota com- 
munity barely 7000 people. But by concen- 
trating on one big event a year which mo- 
bilizes the city’s entire resources, the Monte- 
video committee has been able to bridge the 
7000 miie gap between the two cities efec- 
tively. Every year.in June the “Montevideo 
Fiesta Days,” saluting the sister city, serve as 
a community celebration that has attracted 
national and international attention, Dozens 
of Uruguay’s leading citizens, informed by 
an active exchange of newspaper articles of 
happenings in their distant sister city have 
made it a point to visit Montevideo (Minn.), 
usually during the Fiesta Days. But friend- 
ship between the cities is not a one week a 
year affair. Throughout the year the wel- 
come sign is out in Montevideo (Minn.) 
homes for exchange students and visitors 
from Uruguay. Former mayor Ronald Aaker, 
who started the exchange while in office and 
is now the committee’s honorary chairman 
writes about Uruguay’s response: “one year 
in the early fifties, the Uruguayan generosity 
went so far as to have the school children 
collect pennies and metals from which was 
cast a large statue of the nation’s hero Jose 
Artigas, which was shipped up to us and 
today overlooks our busiest square.’ 

Bruyeres, in the North of France, was 
liberated October 18, 1944 after several days 
of heavy fighting by the 100th Infantry Bat- 
talion of the 442th Infantry Regiment, the 
first Hawaiian Nisei unit to fight in Europe. 
The famous “Go for Broke” outfit suffered 
2600 casualties in the battle for control of an 
important communications center. Every 
year since the war Bruyeres citizens conduct 
memorial services for the men of the 442nd 
who are buried in the U.S. cemetery just 
outside town. 

With this background, Honolulu, home 
town of many of the soldiers who fought 
and died at Bruyeres, entered into an affilia- 
tion with the French city several years ago. 
A Hawaliian-born serviceman stationed in 
France started the ball rolling by calling 
Honolulu Mayor William Blaisdell’s atten- 
tion to the annual memorial services, By the 
time Mayor Blaisdell and Councilman Yo- 
shiro Makamura arrived to take part in the 
observances, Master Sergeant Wilbert Holck 
had brought together a group of Hawaiian 
musicians stationed in Germany to entertain 
the townspeople. Bruyeres reciprocated with 
a program of local songs and dances. A pen 
pal program and exchanges of exhibits are 
now in full swing. 

When Sacramento (Calif.) negotiated its 
sister city link with Manila capital of the 
Philippines, a logical choice because of the 
ten thousand Americans of Philippine origin 
living and farming in the Sacramento val- 
ley, a little research established: 

1. that Dr, Jose Rizal, national hero of the 
Philippines visited Sacramento in 1888 while 
in exile from his homeland then under Span- 
ish rule. Rizal was impressed by the har- 
mony that existed among national groups in 
Sacramento and later referred to American 
democracy as practiced in that city as ideally 
suited to the Filipino people. 

2. that in 1938 Sacramento was the site of 
a Philippine National Convention which 
brought together Americans of Filipino or- 
igin from all over the United States. 

The affiliation established in mid-1961 has 
grown into one of the most active and imag- 
inative on the roster of the NLC 

New Haven's association with Madras (In- 
dia) is a practical matter stemming from 
a desire of Madras officials to exchange in- 
formation on town planning and municipal 
problems. But by a quirk of history, Madras, 
now linked with Connecticut’s famous uni- 
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versity town, was once governed by a man 
named Eli Yale. 

Captain Matthew Perry of Newport 
(Rhode Island) landed at Shimoda (Japan) 
in 1853 ending the isolation of the island 
Empire from the nations of the west. To- 
day Newport and Shimoda are sister cities. 

Besides historical ties, similarities and op- 
posites in climate or location sometimes 
make effective points or departure for sister 
city programs. The two Glastonburys in Con- 
necticut and old England not only share a 
name, they're both health spas. For cen- 
turies the reputed curative waters of the 
Chalice Well Spring haye been prized highly 
in the English countryside. Legend has it 
that Joseph of Arimethia and his followers 
settled there during the first century AD to 
bring Christianity to England. On the other 
hand Trondheim, the sister city to sunny 
Vallejo (Calif.), is located in North Norway 
just below the arctic circle. 

The best insurance for an active program 
are existing trade ties between local firms 
and business contacts in the sister city. 
Where there is a natural traffic of goods, 
people and services, sister city efforts are 
likely to have smooth sailing and the bene- 
fits of the relation are easily seen and appre- 
ciated in both cities. Some good examples 
are provided by the linking of Japanese ports 
with coastal cities in California and the 
State of Washington, San Diego (Calif.) and 
Yokohama (Japan), pioneer cities of the 
affiliation movement are terminal points of 
ocean traffic between the two countries as 
are Stockton and Shimizu, another effective 
affiliation. The port director of Stockton 
notes that all of the iron ore and most of 
the bulk grain shipped from Stockton is des- 
tined for Japan. Public relations and com- 
merical interest combine to make port au- 
thorities bring about the active participa- 
tion of port authorities in sister city activi- 
ties. Material assistance and valuable ship- 
ping services ranging in order of magnitude 
from packages of greeting cards to twenty 
ton statutes have been the result, The Japa- 
nese Trade Center in San Francisco is partly 
the result of that city’s affiliation with Os- 
aka, site of the 1970 Worlds Fair, and it 
holds the branch offices of numerous Osaka 
firms together with an Osaka information 
center, 

To date foreign relations have been almost 
the exclusive preserve of national govern- 
ments, but recent history bears witness to 
the fact that traditional diplomacy has not 
always excelled at the task of winning and 
keeping friends abroad. 

It may be time for cities to get into the 
act. As they set about to solve their prob- 
lems, other cities, especially their affiliates 
abroad, may engage a helpful and mutually- 
stimulating dialogue. 

With more people traveling more widely, 
more often, more quickly than ever before 
in human history, the world is gradually 
turning into a city. The sister movement 
might help turn it into a better city. 


THE MIDDLE EAST ARMS 
IMBALANCE 


(Mr. BINGHAM askea and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day joining 51 of my colleagues in the 
House in making yet another appeal to 
the President to honor America’s long- 
standing policy of support for Israel 
and peace in the Middle East. The res- 
olution we are introducing urges the 
President to call upon the Soviet Union 
to withdraw all Russian personnel from 
the Middle East as a major step toward 
peace in the area. 
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Mr. Speaker, such action by the Presi- 
dent has been needed for a long time. 
On August 3, 1967, I initiated a biparti- 
san effort urging the President to seek 
United Nations agreements to restrict 
the sales of armaments to developing na- 
tions and to establish a procedure for 
full public registration of all transac- 
tions of this character. This action is 
still needed. 

However, faced with the reality of ex- 
panding Soviet involvement in support 
of the announced Arab goal of wiping 
Israel off the map, the President must 
reconsider his decision not to send jet 
planes to Israel. I called upon the Presi- 
dent to reverse his decision in a state- 
ment issued immediately after he made 
his decision known. Again, on April 30, 
after it became known that Soviet pilots 
were fiying Russian Mig's in the service 
of the Egyptian air force, I sent a tele- 
gram to the Secretary of State urging 
that the United States see to it that 
Israel has the means for her own de- 
fense. 

Mr. Speaker, it is in the vital interest 
of the United States to do all in its 
power to maintain peace in the Middle 
East. We will greatly endanger that 
peace if we allow the military balance to 
Swing in favor of the Arab nations who 
openly seek a military victory over their 
neighbor. 


FEEDING THE MILITARY PROPA- 
GANDA MACHINE: HOW MUCH IS 
ENOUGH? 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous maiter.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been concerned for some time about 
spending by the military for “public re- 
lations” and “public information.” The 
military’s own figures indicate that ex- 
penditures to “inform” the public of 
military actions and activities have re- 
cently increased out of all proportion to 
increases in the total military budget, and 
I have obtained new information which 
suggests that total public relations and 
public information spending by the mili- 
tary may be much higher than the Pen- 
tagon has ever admitted. 

According to DOD figures, which I 
placed in the Record during debate last 
December on the fiscal year 1970 defense 
appropriation bill, the amount of mili- 
tary spending on public information and 
relations over the last decade increased 
by about 1,000 percent—from $2,755,000 
to $29 million—as compared with a 65- 
percent increase over the same time 
span in the Defense Department’s total 
budget—from $43 billion to $76 billion. 

Just recently the Department of De- 
fense revised its procedures for com- 
puting expenditures in this area. As a re- 
sult of this revision, the Department now 
admits it spent $40.447 million on public 
affairs in fiscal year 1970 and is pro- 
posing to spend $37.675 million during 
fiscal year 1971. These amounts are re- 
ported on page 65 of volume ITI—Op- 
eration and maintenance—of the hear- 
ings before the Defense Subcommittee, 
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House Committee on Appropriations, on 
the fiscal year 1971 defense appropria- 
tion bill. 

These figures alone indicate that this 
situation is out of hand. I recognize that 
the military must maintain a sufficient 
public relations and information pro- 
gram, but when the amount for that 
purpose has increased at almost 20 times 
the rate of the total military budget, it 
is clear that something must be done. 

Last December, I proposed an amend- 
ment to the Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill which would have lim- 
ited spending for public affairs to $10 
million. Although that amendment was 
defeated, it attracted substantial sup- 
port. Concern was expressed by a num- 
ber of Members over the DOD’s bur- 
geoning public relation activities. I hope 
that the Appropriations Committee will 
insist on extensive reductions in the 
$37.675 million the Defense Department 
proposes to spend on public affairs in 
fiscal year 1971. If the committee does 
not do so, I shall at the appropriate time 
offer an amendment to set a limit on 
expenditures for this purpose compara- 
ble to the amendment I offered last year. 

Even in light of the revised DOD fig- 
ures, the magnitude of the total prob- 
lem is not clear from the amounts the 
DOD admits are being spent for public 
information purposes. In the course of 
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my continuing investigation of this mat- 
ter, I requested budget figures of certain 
Defense agencies which were not in- 
cluded by DOD as public relations and 
information agencies, but which appear 
to have responsibilities in this area. I 
submit herewith for the Recorp a fact 
sheet supplied by Assistant Secretary 
Moot in response to a letter from me. 
This fact sheet shows a breakdown of 
the expenditures of those specific agen- 
cies about which I inquired, together 
with the official responsibilities of each: 
Fact SHEET 

In response to your request for informa- 
tion concerning DoD Public Information 
functions, the following data is submitted: 

Public information, estimated fiscal year 
1970 level of funding: 
Army 


It should be pointed cut that none of the 
Departments accounting systems record costs 
in these categories; the above figures repre- 
sent a headquarters’ estimate of the 
amounts. 

Data on the following items are provided 
in response to your specific mention of them. 
The Department of Defense does not con- 
sider them to be public information ac- 
tivities. 


Army Marine Corps 


Defense 
agencies 


Navy and d 
Air Force 


Legislative liaison 
Legislative affairs n : 
Office of Information; director's office, information 


RUAN AE ICE CNOA ARI nn a FR one a wn Aree agate a= - e 
Sore nd 7,955 


American forces radio and TV services._.____._._. 
USAFI 


242 6 218 
684 1,442 284 


12,144 


1,484 5, 036 


2, 410 31, 358 


1 The term Armed Forces information and education includes the U.S. Armed Forces Institute ($6,522,000) and the Office of Infor- 
mation for the Armed Forces ($6,642,000) of which the American Forces Radio and Television Service ($4, 98) is a part. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE AEROSPACE AUDIO 
VISUAL Service—AAVS 


The AAVS is a motion picture still photo- 
graph production agency. If the Air Force re- 
quires a film, it is the responsibility of this 
organization to produce it. For example, if 
the Strategic Air Command needs a film to 
explain its mission, AAVS will be contacted. 
These are used by the Air Force only; how- 
ever, should a Congressman or a qualified 
civic organization (such as the Kiwanis 
Club) desire to show a particular film which 
has been cleared for public exhibition, a re- 
quest may be made through Air Force Head- 
quarters to the Office, Secretary of Defense 
for Public Affairs Security Review. The 
AAVS has no authority to release materials 
to the national press or public media. 

OFFICE OF INFORMATION FOR THE ARMED 

FORCES 


MISSION AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


The basic mission of the Office of Informa- 
tion for the Armed Forces (IAF) is to provide: 

1. An Armed Forces Information Program 
(AFIP) in support of the Military Services 
and their internal information functions. 
This program provides information products 
of common usage by the Services so that U.S. 
military personnel: 

Comprehend the values of our Government 
and our National Heritage; 

Understand both the freedoms they are 
called upon to defend, and other ideologies 


inimical to the free institutions upon which 
the U.S. is founded; 

Are fully aware of the threat of Com- 
munism; 

Realize the responsibilities and objectives 
of the individual military citizen through 
the use of all communications media, in- 
cluding the production and distribution of 
motion pictures, publications, posters and 
support materials for Armed Forces news- 
papers for use by the Military Departments 
in their respective internal information pro- 
grams. This program is developed in con- 
junction with the Military Departments and 
includes such areas as Democracy /Commu- 
nism, World Affairs, U.S. and Friendly Mili- 
tary Forces, Citizenship (including voting), 
Code of Conduct, Orientation for Overseas 
Duty, and Personal Affairs. 

2. Continuous coverage of international, 
national and local U.S. news, seat of govern- 
ment, military and sports news and special 
events to U.S. military personnel overseas. 

3. General radio and television program 
materials for use by American Forces Radio 
and Television stations representing the best 
from American networks and industry. 

4. Policy and technical guidance governing 
Armed Forces newspapers, Civilian Enter- 
prise publications and American Forces 
Radio and Television outlets and networks. 

5. For the evaluation of information mate- 
rials for use in, and support of, the Military 
Departments’ internal information programs. 
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6. Policy and operational guidance to all 
components of the Department of Defense to 
assure a free flow of information to military 
personnel. 

7. For the development of long-range 
plans supporting the objectives of the Armed 
Forces information Program. 


OPERATIONAL ELEMENTS AND SCOPE OF 
ACTIVITIES 


A. American forces radio and television 
service 


1. AFRTS—Los Angeles—Provides the 
basic program materials which are used by 
the AFRTS outlets overseas. The weekly AM 
program packages provide 80 hours of music, 
drama, fine arts, and information material, 
and a five-hour library of latest hits and 
Specials. A 12-hour package is produced for 
FM stereo automated outlets. The weekly 55- 
hour television package contains program- 
ming received from the major commercial 
broadcast networks, feature films, film syndi- 
cators, and filler materials. The activity an- 
nually produces 1,000 radio and 300 television 
spot announcements supporting military in- 
formation themes. Over 50,000 slides and 50 
filler programs are produced annually for 
television outlets, The worldwide AFRT sys- 
tem includes approximately 350 radio and 90 
television overseas stations. 

2. AFRTS—Washington—Provides con- 
tinuous transmittal of international, na- 
tional, seat of government, military and 
sports news and special events. This news, 
gathered from the major U.S. commercial 
networks, wire services and military corre- 
spondents, is transmitted 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week, by shortwave, direct voice 
cable and teletype to all American Forces 
Radio and Television networks and outlets 
worldwide. Provides facsimile photo service 
to American Forces Television stations world- 
wide. 


B. Armed forces information programs and 
media operations 

1. American Forces Press Service produces 
the following publications for the Armed 
Forces newspapers: 

(a) Commanders Digest distributed weekly 
to military commanders of all the Services, 
the Reserves, and ROTC components. It is 
designed to provide commanders and their 
staffs with authoritative information of Na- 
tional and Department of Defense policies 
and goals and other events of significance, 

(b). American Forces Press File distributed 
weekly to military editors in the field to as- 
sist in publishing their newspapers. Copy and 
photographs are sent to all Armed Forces 
newspapers throughout the world. Currently 
these number more than 1,800. 

(c) Galley Guide. A monthly four-page 
publication of instruction and professional 
comments advising newspaper editors and 
military journalists on how to write, edit, 
print and publish their newspapers. 

2. Armed Forces Motion Pictures Service 
includes the annual production and distri- 
bution of films for Service information pro- 
grams, distributed in quantities of up to 
1,000 prints, depending on Service require- 
ments. In the production of films, this office 
works with commercial film companies and 
service production agencies, 

3. Armed Forces Publications Service pro- 
vides for the editing and preparation of in- 
formation publications printed by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and used by all 
Military Departments. Approximately 100 
publications a year are produced; half of 
these are contracted and half produced in- 
house. These materials take the form of 
pamphlets, fact sheets, pocket guides, bro- 
chures and similar printed materials. 

4. Visual Communications Service produces 
12 or more. original posters annually; pro- 
duces 4 or more Art Files annually for use by 
Service newspaper editors; provides art sup- 
port—including design, layout and original 
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art for all IAF publications printed by GPO— 
and monitors GPO for printing phase; sup- 
ports Production Service’s twice-weekly pro- 
graming; provides support for briefings; and 
handles the reprint program of the Military 
Services. 

5. Armed Forces Production Service pro- 
duces and distributes approximately 100 video 
taped programs for dissemination to Ameri- 
can Forces Television stations and other 
Military Services for direct viewing. These 
include Television Journal, a half-hour news 
program produced weekly on activities in 
Vietnam and other areas around the world of 
general interest to military audiences; Pen- 
tagon Forum, a discussion series covering 
topics of general military and command in- 
terest such as drugs, Cost Reduction, Military 
Compensation, and Medical Programs, also 
produced weekly in a half-hour format; and 
selected variable length Television Journal 
“Special Reports” produced as sound-on-film 
interviews. 

ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE— 

LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 

The Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
(Legislative Affairs) is the principal staff as- 
sistant to the Secretary of Defense for De- 
partment of Defense relations with the 
Congress. He performs functions in his as- 
signed fields of responsibility such as: (1) 
advising and assisting the Secretary of De- 
fense and other officials of the Department 
on congressional aspects of Department of 
Defense policies, plans, and programs; (2) 
coordinating Department of Defense actions 
relating to congressional consideration of the 
legislative program of the Department; (3) 
coordinating the development, clearance, and 
furnishing of information in response to 
requests received in the Defense Staff Offices 
from members of Congress and the commit- 
tees of Congress and their staffs; (4) arrang- 
ing for the designation and appearance of 
witnesses from the Department of Defense at 
congressional hearings on Defense matters; 
and (5) maintaining direct Haison with the 
Congress, the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, and other Government agencies with 
regard to legislative investigations and other 
pertinent matters affecting relations of the 
Department of Defense with the Congress. 


These agencies account for $56.728 
million in expenditures. Of that amount 
$48.062 million—the fiscal year 1970 ex- 
penditures for legislative liaison, legis- 
lative affairs, the Armed Forces radio 
and TV services, and the aerospace audio 
visual services—is not reflected in the 
$37.675 million the Pentagon is now re- 
questing for spending in this area. While 
it is clear that not all the expenditures 
of these agencies are devcted to public 
information and relations, an examina- 
tion of the official descriptions of their 
responsibilities, and the types of ma- 
terials they produce, make it clear that 
a significant portion of the funds they 
expend are, in fact, used for public in- 
formation and public relations. 

From this information, it appears that 
the figure of $37 million stated by 
the Defense Department as the level 
of its public information and public re- 
lations expenditure is far too low. The 
true figure could run as high as twice 
that amount. 

Accordingly, I am asking the General 
Accounting Office to investigate the ex- 
penditures of these agencies in question 
and determine exactly how much is be- 
ing used for public information. I hope 
to have this material available when the 
defense appropriation bill comes before 
the House. 
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Last year the Congress expressly pro- 
hibited DOD propaganda unless specifi- 
cally authorized by Congress. However, it 
appears that more stringent restrictions 
will have to be placed on the Pentagon’s 
tendency to advertise its own actions and 
to promote its own causes. 


WILMINGTON, N.C. 


(Mr. LENNON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, the All- 
American and port city of Wilmington, 
N.C., was recently featured in an article 
appearing in Generator, an employee 
publication of the Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

I am proud of the history, progres- 
sive development, and attractions offered 
by my hometown, and I wish to share 
the article with our colleagues and other 
readers of the RECORD: 


WILMINGTON, N.C.: ALL-AMERICAN CITY 


Midway between New York and Florida on 
a peninsula bounded by the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Cape Fear River sits Wilmington, 
N.C. Population: 75,000; Climate: mild. In- 
dustry: diversifled. Seaport: fastest grow- 
ing in the East. Historical sites: respectfully 
maintained. Parks and gardens: literally 
flourishing. Tourism: naturally. Way of life: 
relaxed and gracious. 

If this sounds like an ideal All-American 
city, that's Just what Look magazine decided 
when it awarded Wilmington that coveted 
title. Look bestows its “All-America” honor 
on cities which “have made notable improve- 
ments in community living, brought about 
by civic action.” Wilmington shares the title 
with such cities as Seattle, Wash.; San Diego 
and Fresno, Calif.; Detroit, Mich.; and Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Water is a source of enjoyment as well as 
an important economic factor to Wilmington 
residents—among them 756 Power Genera- 
tion division employees. When not turning 
out package boilers at the rate of about one 
a day in addition to other steam generating 
equipment, the B&W people can take a short 
ride to some of the best beaches on the East 
Coast, or enjoy water activities along the 
Cape Fear River. Just behind the ocean 
beaches lies the Intercoastal Waterway which 
stretches from New York to Florida. Pleasure 
yachts are seen daily stopping at the area's 
many marinas. 

The city’s economics are also closely re- 
lated to the river. Through the Port of Wil- 
mington pass ships of almost every nation, 
carrying to the city and the entire region 
raw chemicals for growing industries, wood- 
pulp, paper products, and other materials. 
On their departure, the ships transport Wil- 
mington-made goods around the world. 
B&W's package boilers destined for foreign 
ports account for part of the 857,000 tons of 
goods that pass through the port each year. 

Wilmington lays claim to an extremely 
mild climate, with winter months that are 
the sunniest of any location along the At- 
lantic coast, except for southern Florida. 
Good weather contributes to the area’s long 
growing season and famous flower gardens, 
and also enables the Wilmington works to 
carry on some of its activities, such as paint- 
ing, in the open air at the facility. 

Because of the moderate climate, golf, fish- 
ing, tennis, sailing, motorboating, hunting 
and other outdoor sports are enjoyed almost 
all year round. Tourists are attracted to these 
activities, as well as to the carefully main- 
tained relics of the southern, pre-Ciyil War 
way of life. Settled in 1732 as New Liverpool, 
the town was later renamed for the Earl of 
Wilmington. The city boasts its own "tes 
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party,” the result of armed resistance to the 
British which began more than eight years 
before the Boston affair, In the 19th century 
Wilmington became the most populous and 
commercial town in North Carolina, and 
was the last. surviving port of the Confed- 
eracy. The fall of Fort Fisher, now a national 
monument, helped seal the Civil War fate 
of the South, 

Today, for visitors, Wilmington has a well- 
defined historic section and has officially 
preserved an area rich in architecturally and 
historically distinctive homes and pre-Civil 
War churches. The Cornwallis House, which 
served as Lord Cornwallis’ headquarters dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, is open to visi- 
tors. Equally noteworthy are St. John’s Art 
Gallery and the gracious ante-bellum home 
known at the Bellamy Mansion. Two fine old 
churches in the historic area are St, James 
Episcopal and First Baptist Church, 

The U.S.S. North Carolina, a World War 
II battleship, is a reminder of more recent 
history. It is permanently berthed at the port 
of Wilmington, and each summer evening is 
the scene of a sound and light production 
which recreates the ship's eventful past. 

Wilmington is famous for its Greenfield 
Gardens, with its moss-laden cypress trees 
and five mile Lakeshore Drive, and for its 
annual Azalea Festival. In the realm of 
sports, Wilmington is proud of its two pro- 
fessional quarterbacks—Roman Gabriel of 
the Los Angeles Rams and Sonny Jurgensen 
of the Washington Redskins. The city’s PGA- 
sanctioned Azalea Open Golf Tournament 
adds to the long list of attractions for tour- 
ists. They come all year to enjoy the beaches, 
the city and surrounding countryside, and 
slong the way discover what citizen action 
can accomplish. They find an area with fully 
developed educational and medical resources 
and a progressive attitude. When they leave, 
they have a better idea of what an All-Ameri- 
can city is like. 


STATEMENT ON NATIONAL PRIOR- 
ITIES OF CHARLES L. SCHULTZE, 
SENIOR FELLOW, THE BROOK- 
INGS INSTITUTION, BEFORE THE 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, 
JUNE 1, 1970 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most able and thoughtful analysts of 
public policy in the country is the distin- 
guished former Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, now a senior fellow at 
the Brookings Institution, Charles L. 
Schultze. 

Mr. Schultze, together with Edward K. 
Hamilton and Allen Schick, has recently 
authored a most valuable book entitled, 
“Setting National Priorities: The 1971 
Budget,” which was published by the 
Brookings Institution. 

On June 1, 1960, Mr. Schultze testified 
before the Joint Economic Committee on 
the general subject of national priorities. 

Because I believe Mr. Schultze’s analy- 
sis of this question, especially as it re- 
lates to the composition and determina- 
tion of the Federal budget to be excep- 
tionally useful, I insert the text of his 
testimony at this point in the RECORD. 

I also call to the attention of Members 
of the House the recommendations of 
Mr. Schultze for improving the proce- 
dures of Congress in establishing prior- 
ities: 

The testimony follows: 
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TESTIMONY OF CHARLES L. SCHULTZE, SENIOR 
FELLOW, THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION? BE- 
FORE THE JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, JUNE 
1, 1970 
The term “priorities” has become, in the 

last year or so, an “in” word. Calling for a 

reallocation of national priorities is now a 

standard theme in the rhetoric of both the 

establishment and the student activists. 

What is often forgotten is that the term 

“priority” implies a choice. To have more of 

one thing, we must give up something else. 

If we could achieve all our objectives simul- 

taneously, there would be no need to set 

priorities, no need to make difficult choices. 

Reallocating national priorities, therefore, is 

a double-edged concept—it not only involves 

@ decision about what we want most, it also 

involves @ decision about what we want least. 

Insofar as the public sector of the economy 
is concerned, setting priorities has two 
aspects: First, we must decide between pub- 
lic goods and private goods. To increase the 
share of national income going to public pur- 
poses—education, pollution control, income 
maintenance and the like—we must decrease 
the share going to private purposes. In turn 
this involves a decision about taxes; it is 
through tax policy that we make a choice be- 
tween public and private goods. Second, 
within the public sector we must choose 
among alternative patterns of public spend- 
ing, among agricultural subsidies, military 
budgets, aid to education, SST’s, manpower 
training, and so on. The more we devote to 
meeting one objective, the less we have to 
meet others. 

Establishing national priorities, therefore, 
is a painful exercise, for it requires us not 
only to determine those things we need and 
want as a nation, but what we must do with- 
out to get them. 

There are several different ways in which 
we can set national priorities, one clearly 
superior to the other. The patterns of pub- 
lic spending can grow like Topsy, as the un- 
intended result of individual decisions taken 
piecemeal. Most decisions in the area of pub- 
lic spending have their major budgetary con- 
sequences long after the decisions themselves 
are taken. As a consequence, we can vote 
$100 million for the nuclear reactors of an 
attack carrier without realizing that this 
decision carries with it more than $1% bil- 
lion of additional future outlays for the car- 
rier itself, the planes on its deck and the 
escorts to protect it. We can begin new pub- 
lic works projects, paying attention only to 
the miniscule first year costs and ignoring 
the much larger costs in future years. More 
generally, the way we set priorities in 1975 
will be partly determined by what we do in 
1970 and 1971. And without a major ef- 
fort to develop proper information and 
analysis, we can unconsciously preempt our 
future freedom of action and set priorities 
we do not really wish to live with. 

The alternative means of setting priorities 
involves a deliberate attempt to inform our- 
selves of the future consequences of current 
decisions, to act in full knowledge of the 
fact that choosing one course of action to- 
day forecloses other possibilities tomorrow. 
More specifically, this form of priority set- 
ting requires that we estimate the future re- 
sources available to the public sector under 
current tax laws and the expenditures we are 
already committed to under current poli- 
cies and programs.Each new proposal would 
also be accompanied by an estimate of its 
future costs. We could then explicitly com- 
pare alternative courses of action and make 
explicit rather than. implicit, priority de- 
cisions. We could review alternative changes 
in current policies—for example, in military 
posture or in agricultural price supports— 


1 The views expressed in this testimony do 
not mecessarily represent the views of the 
trustees, officers or other staff members of the 
Brookings Institution. 
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in the context of how such changes would 
affect the resources available for other pro- 
grams. We could similarly evaluate long-term 
changes in the tax laws. Had it been quite 
clear in 1969, for example, that the so-called 
tax reform bill would preempt some 40 per- 
cent of the free budgetary resources other- 
wise available in 1975 for expanding public 
education, pollution control, health sery- 
ices, and similar programs, I suspect the 
final action of the Congress may have been 
quite different. 

Making decisions with full information 
about their long-term budgetary conse- 
quences, and with full knowledge of how 
one choice forecloses others, will not neces- 
sarily guarantee that decisions will be wise 
or just or rational. But at least it would 
mean that national priorities could be es- 
tablished consciously and explicitly rather 
than growing randomly and inconsistently 
out of piecemeal actions. 

Some beginnings have been made recently 
in providing the framework of information 
within which explicit priority decisions can 
be made by the Executive and the Congress. 
The 1970 Report of the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the 1971 Budget document con- 
tained, for the first time, a five-year projec- 
tion of budgetary resources and claims upon 
those resources. About a month ago, several 
of us at the Brookings Institution made a 
similar projection, in somewhat more detail, 
and accompanied by some examples of how 
the projection would be affected by the 
adoption of alternative military postures and 
agricultural price support policies. In this 
testimony I should like to summarize briefly 
the results of that projection and then sug- 
gest, a bit presumptuously perhaps, several 
ways in which the Congress might improve 
upon and utilize such projections as an aid 
towards a more conscious establishment of 
national priorities. 


PROJECTION OF FUTURE BUDGETARY 
CONDITIONS 


The first step in creating a framework 
within which to make priority judgments 
consists in estimating the free budgetary 
resources becoming available for discretion- 
ary use in future years under current tax 
laws and expenditure policies. More specifi- 
cally, this requires a projection of (1) federal 
revenues under current tax laws and (2) 
the expenditures which would be forth- 
coming under current and Administration- 
proposed programs, allowing for increases in 
prices, wages, workloads, rising numbers of 
people statutorily eligible for benefits under 
social security and other programs, and sim- 
ilar relatively “built-in” elements making for 
changes in expenditures. The difference be- 
tween the revenues and expenditures so 
projected is the fiscal dividend, the amount 
available for discretionary use in expanding 
existing federal programs, creating new ones, 
retiring the debt, or reducing taxes. 

In these projections the following assump- 
tions were made: 

1, Economic growth would resume at a 4 to 
4% percent annual rate after the present 
pause, with the unemployment rate return- 
ing to slightly below 4 percent sometime in 
1972. Inflation would continue but at a mod- 
erated pace, tapering off gradually from the 
current 5 to 6 percent to 2 to 24% percent in 
1972 or 1973. 

2. Current tax laws would not be changed. 

3. All major Administration-proposed pro- 
grams (family assistance, revenue sharing, 
urban mass transit, etc.) would be adopted. 

4. The Vietnam war would be terminated, 
so that by fiscal 1975 the only expenditures 
would be some $1 billion for economic aid 
or a combination of economic and military 
assistance. 

5. The armed forces would return to their 
basic pre-Vietnam ievel.of 2.7 million men. 

The budgetary consequences of these as- 
sumptions are shown in Table 1. 
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Revenues under existing tax laws would 
have risen to about $284 billion by 1975. How- 
ever, the tax reform bill of 1969 provided 
for a host of tax cuts, scheduled to phase in 
over the next several years. By fiscal 1975 the 
net revenue loss from that bill will be $8 
billion, leaving $276 billion in revenues, 

A return to the pre-Vietnam military 
structure and pace of modernization would 
mean a defense budget of about $62 billion 
in today's prices and $74 billion in the prices 
likely to prevail in 1975. (Rapidly rising num- 
bers of retired military personnel will also 
add substantially to the budget over this 
period, a fact which has been taken into ac- 
count in the estimates.) The projection also 
assumes a residual expenditure of $1 bil- 
lion in Southeast Asia. 

On the civilian side the “built-in” growth 
of current and Administration-proposed fed- 
eral programs would add some $50 billion to 
federal outlays in the four-year period be- 
tween 1971 and 1975—a rise of about $121; 
billion per year. 


TABLE 1.—THE FISCAL DIVIDEND 
[Fiscal year; billions of dollars] 


1971 1975 


best a Before allowing for 1969 tax 
0 


284 


beac between 

expenditures 

Liss budget surplus needed to reach 
national housing goals. 


revenues 


Fiscal dividend 


Source: Adapted from Charles L. Schultze with Edward K, 
Hamilton and Alien Schick, ‘‘Setting National Priorities: The 
1971 Budget" (Brookings Institution: 1970), table 6-5, p. 186. 


There will be, then, on the basis of these 
projections, a residual of about $23 billion— 
the gap between revenues and already com- 
mitted expenditures. But not all of this will 
be freely available to pursue high priority 
domestic programs of the federal government 
or for tax reduction purposes. In 1968 the 
Congress, after examining the data on the 
rate of new family formation and on the con- 
dition of the housing stock, set out as a goal 
for the nation the construction of some 26 
million housing units in the decade of the 
1970’s. The Nixon Administration has adopt- 
ed the goal, with some modifications, But it 
is most unlikely that this goal of building 
2.6 million housing units a year can be met 
unless the federal government, under condi- 
tions of high employment prosperity, runs a 
substantial budget surplus, which I have 
put conservatively at $10 billion per year. 
Under economic circumstances likely to exist 
during prosperity in the next five years, fail- 
ure to run a budget surplus would generate 
such tight money and high interest rates 
that housing construction would not reach 
the 2.6 million per year goal. On the basis of 
the projections in its latest Economic Re- 
port, President Nixon’s Council of Economic 
Advisers appears to agree with this conclu- 
sion. 

Granted the need for a budgetary surplus 
of this rough magnitude, then, the fiscal 
dividend available to meet high priority do- 
mestic needs by 1975 will total only $13 bil- 
lion. This is less than one percent of the 
gross national product projected for that 
year. Or to put it another way, although the 
federal government disposes of 20 percent of 
the national income, built-in commitments 
and the cost of the defense program—assum- 
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ing a return to the pre-Vietnam pattern— 
will absorb 19 percent of that, leaving only 
1 percent freely disposable by the President 
and the Congress. This is hardly a large sum 
to look forward to four years from now, even 
after assuming that Vietnam hostilities are 
ended. 
ALTERNATIVE FISCAL DIVIDENDS 


The conclusion that even by 1975 only 1 
percent of the nation’s income will be freely 
available for discretionary use by the federal 
government depends, of course, on the as- 
sumptions used in the projection, in par- 
ticular the maintenance of existing tax laws 
and the inviolability of current programs 
and policies in both the defense and civilian 
sectors of the budget. Taking into account 
both the assumptions and the conclusions, 
the projection suggests three possible courses 
of action with respect to the establishment 
of national priorities. 

First, we can accept the conclusion as it 
stands and carefully ration any expansion 
of existing social programs or initiation of 
new ones to the point where they fit into 
the slim resources available. This course of 
action would imply the view that all cur- 
rent spending programs have higher priority 
than potential new ones and that the priori- 
ties in the public sector are not high enough 
to warrant a shift of resources from private 
to public purposes. 

Second, we can make the judgment that 
pressing social problems take priority, at the 
margin, over private spending. This judg- 
ment would call for an increase in tax rates. 
If taxes were increased sufficiently to raise 
the federal government's share of GNP from 
20 to 21 percent, an additional $14 billion 
would be added to the fiscal dividend in 
1975, more than doubling it. This would not 
imply an absolute decline in private spend- 
ing it would simply grow a bit more slowly 
than would otherwise be the case. (In the 
original projection, federal revenues would 
absorb about $70 billion of the $350 billion 
rise in GNP from 1971 to 1975; the remain- 
ing $280 billion would be available for pri- 
vate and state and local spending. With tax 
rates increased to raise the 1975 federal share 
to 21 percent of GNP, federal revenues would 
absorb $84 billion of the $350 billion increase, 
still leaving $266 billion for other uses.) 

Third, we can decide that some current 
programs serve lower priority needs or ful- 
fill those needs inefficiently and reallocate 
budget resources from those programs to 
higher priority purposes. 

As an illustration of this last possibility, 
the study we published last month included 
& number of alternative military budgets, 
based on several different sets of possible de- 
fense postures. I will not attempt to spell 
those out in detail but will summarize one 
particular alternative as an example of the 
way in which questions of priorities can be 
posed. 

Given the price and wage assumptions in- 
cluded in the projection and assuming a 
complete phase-out of the U.S. military pres- 
ence in Vietnam, the military budget in 1975 
should be in the neighborhood of $74 billion, 
barring major changes in strategy and force 
levels. This compares with a projected budget 
of $72 billion for fiscal 1971. In other words, 
rising prices, wages and military retire- 
ment costs will roughly offset the decline in 
outlays due to a phase-out in Vietnam. 

One set of alternative military policies 
could produce a reduction in the military 
budget of some $14 billion in today’s prices 
and $17 billion in prices expected to prevail 
in 1975. There are two major elements of 
these changes: 

1. The conventional forces of the United 
States were, pre-Vietnam, built to provide the 
capability of carrying on simultaneously the 
initial, pre-mobilization, stages of 214 wars: 
a major NATO war, a Chinese attack on our 
allies in Asia, and a minor contingency in 
the Western hemisphere. The budgetary cost 
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of maintaining and modernizing those forces, 
excluding any costs attributable to Vietnam, 
is about $44 billion per year. In recent 
months both President Nixon and Defense 
Secretary Laird have stated that future force 
planning would be based on the contingency 
of having to handle simultaneously only 114 
wars—we would not prepare in peacetime to 
fight simultaneously both a NATO war and 
an Asian war. If this change in planning 
assumptions is taken literally, it would imply 
the possibility of a $10 billion reduction in 
the annual cost of our conventional forces, 
as we scaled them down from a 2% war to 
14% war planning basis. The military will 
undoubtedly argue that our forces were never 
capable of handling the 244 war contingency 
and that the new planning guidelines do not 
imply a reduction in forces or budgets. It 
seems to me, however, that at a minimum 
the burden of proof is on those who would 
maintain the budget in the face of a radical 
change in planning guidelines rather than 
vice-versa. A $10 billion reduction is cer- 
tainly a major possibility to be examined in 
any overall establishment of national priori- 
ties. 

2. In the case of our strategic nuclear 
forces, the adoption of a more restrained, yet 
still awesomely powerful, posture could pro- 
duce budgetary savings of perhaps $4 billion 
per year, reducing the annual cost of those 
forces from $18 to $14 billion. Such a posture 
would accept assured destruction capability 
as the essential requirement that our forces 
must meet—the capability of absorbing a So- 
viet first strike and retaliating devastatingly 
against the Soviets. This is the essence of 
nuclear deterrence. But the more restrained 
posture would, unlike current policy, not seek 
to go beyond assured destruction capability 
and would estimate the forces needed for 
such capability in somewhat more reason- 
able terms. In particular the alternative pos- 
ture would reduce the ABM to a research 
effort, stretch out but not cancel the deploy- 
ment of MIRV’s, postpone indefinitely the 
procurement of a new manned strategic 
bomber, and substantially reduce the con- 
tinental air defense system as a weapon di- 
rected against a nonexistent threat. The 
United States would still be left with an 
awesome nuclear deterrent: more than 4,000 
deliverable nuclear warheads, carried on 
three distinct delivery systems—1,054 per- 
haps vulnerable land-based missiles; 656 
partially MIRV’d and invulnerable submarine 
Systems; and 300 B-52 bombers. 

These changes in defense posture represent 
only a few of the possibilities. But they illus- 
strate the kind of tradeoffs between the de- 
fense and civilian budgets which are in- 
volved in the priority-setting problem. The 
particular changes, for example, would add 
$17 billion, or 150 percent, to the fiscal div- 
idend in 1975. 

More generally, a projection of budget rev- 
enues, expenditures, and the fiscal dividend 
simply provides a framework within which 
the three basic types of priority decisions 
can be debated: 

Deciding the division of national resources 
between the public and private sector, which 
basically comes down to making tax policy; 

Comparing the merits of maintaining cur- 
rent spending programs against the poten- 
tial expansion of selected social programs; 

Making priority judgments about the use 
of the fiscal dividend which finally emerges 
from the first two sets of decisions are 
made, 

CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURES FOR ESTABLISHING 
PRIORITIES 


In a democratic form of government, the 
setting of national priorities must always re- 
main an essentially political process and 
emerge from the advocacy, bargaining, and 
compromise which characterize political de- 
cision-making. Choosing among alternative 
objectives and deciding how much of the na- 
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tion’s resources to allocate to each is not 
something which can, or should, be done by 
formula or by consensus among experts. At 
the same time, however, the political bar- 
gaining process can either be an informed 
one, in which choices are hammered out with 
knowledge of their consequences, or it can 
operate in the dark, implicitly setting prior- 
ities which none of the participants con- 
sciously intended. The kind of budgetary 
projections and presentation of major alter- 
natives which I have described can, I believe, 
contribute to a better Informed, more con- 
scious, and more explicit exercise of the po- 
litical process in establishing national prior- 
ities. I should like to examine, therefore, 
some ways in which the Congress can itself 
provide and take advantage of this kind of 
information. Not having served in either 
body, my suggestions may seem presumptu- 
ous. Nevertheless, let me run that risk and 
plunge ahead. 

In the first place, insofar as the considera- 
tion of particular issues is concerned—the 
development of a specific public program or 
the appropriation of funds to an individual 
activity—the committee system of the Con- 
gress has much to recommend it. Members 
become quite familiar with particular subject 
areas. Both formal hearings and informal 
contacts provide opportunity for experts and 
interested parties to be heard. In my own 
view, given the complexities of modern leg- 
islation, the staffing of individual commit- 
tees is inadequate and increases in staff re- 
sources would improve the process. Neverthe- 
less, this is an improvement which requires 
no fundamental restructuring or major in- 
novation, but simply a decision on the part 
of the Congress to take action. 

There is another large area, however, 
where congressional procedures are quite 
weak and indeed outmoded. There are no 
existing means of relating a wide range of 
individual decisions to each other in a con- 
sistent way. As I have repeatedly stressed, 
setting priorities is primarily a matter of 
making choices. And given limited resources, 
choosing one course of action precludes 
others, Each choice—including the choice of 
leaving existing programs and tax laws in- 
tact—has a cost in terms of opportunities 
foregone. Only in the light of overall re- 
source availabilities and alternative patterns 
of resource use can individual decisions be 
interpreted from a priorities standpoint. 

I believe there are a number of ways the 
Congress can provide an overall priorities- 
oriented information system, as an ald both 
to its individual committees and to itself 
when acting as a whole. 

First, the Joint Economic Committee 
should undertake to develop its own long- 
run budgetary projections. These projections 
could be developed, in part at least, out of 
hearings devoted to the projections which 
have begun to be published in the Economic 
Report and the Budget. The Committee 
could also refer to outside projections, such 
as those I presented earlier in this testimony. 
While the Committee’s projections would 
probably not, in the aggregate, differ sharply 
from those presented by the Administration, 
the Committee could provide for the Con- 
gress a critical review of the key assumptions 
being made. Even more importantly, the 
Committee could, in its projections, empha- 
size several points: (1) the five-year cost of 
the legislative package being presented by 
the President and its relationship to the 
overall totals; (2) an analysis of the priority 
evaluations implicit in the President’s pro- 
gram, both in terms of areas he is stressing 
and those he is ignoring; and, (3) a presen- 
tation of alternative possibilities, including 
the impact of higher or lower tax rates and 
major changes in certain areas of spending 
policy, such as the military budget. In addi- 
tion the Committee could incorporate into 
the projections and analyses, as the oppor- 
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tunity arose, the implications of some of its 
studies and hearings conducted during the 
prior year, insofar as they are related to mat- 
ters of priorities in public spending. 

I do not suggest that the development and 
presentation of alternative projections by 
the Committee would prove to be any pan- 
acea. But it would provide a much needed 
source of information and an overall frame- 
work for congressional committees in their 
work during the year. 

Second, because the foreign policy com- 
mitments and military posture of the United 
States have such a major effect on the estab- 
lishment of priorities, I would like to repeat 
a suggestion I made before this Committee 
in testimony a year ago. I believe there 
should be established within the Congress a 
non-legislative committee which, each year, 
would review the nation’s basic military pos- 
ture, force levels, and planning assumptions 
in the context of our evolving foreign policy 
interests and overseas commitments. This 
committee would not, by any means, be de- 
signed to absorb the work of the Armed 
Forces and Foreign Relations Committees of 
the two Houses of Congress. Rather, it would 
review the fundamental interrelationships of 
our foreign and defense policies, provide a 
critical analysis of those policies, and seek 
to present for the Congress the major alter- 
native courses of action open to the nation, 
This new committee should also seek to 
translate the alternatives into budgetary 
terms, at least in rough orders of magnitude, 
and it works could form an input into the 
long-range budgetary projections which I 
have suggested that the Joint Economic 
Committee undertake. 

Third, the Congress should require that 
Public Law 801 be more strictly observed 
and, if necessary, modified. Public Law 801 
requires that each piece of new legislation be 
accompanied by a statement of its budgetary 
costs over a five-year period. In most cases, 
however, this information does not now ac- 
company the submission of new legislation. 
To be sure, it is difficult to know on exactly 
what grounds the projection of five-year 
costs should be made. Basically, the cost esti- 
mate should indicate what level of outlays 
the government is committing itself to. It 
need not be a forecast of how the program 
might grow by future action of Congress. 
Only the future implications of current deci- 
sions are relevant. And, if the program is to 
be authorized for less than five years, the five- 
year projection can, barring specific reasons 
to the contrary, assume that the program 
will continue at the level reached in the last 
year of the authorization period, 

If each new program were accompanied by 
& five-year estimate of budgetary costs, it 
would then be possible to relate those costs 
to the overall five-year projections prepared 
by the JEC. In this way the Congress would 
be in a better position to evaluate the impact 
of each of its actions on others and on the 
emerging patterns of public spending. 

The suggestions I have made are in one 
sense quite limited. They do not provide a 
means for guaranteeing that priorities are 
wisely chosen. But they would, I believe, help 
to insure that decisions are taken with fuller 
knowledge of their consequences. And this is 
at least. a small step toward more rational 
decision-making. 


YOU BETTER BELIEVE IT 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
those who fail to see anything except 
the prestige of the accomplishment and 
the significant experience of our landing 
men on the moon and getting samples of 
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the moon and perhaps the intriguing in- 
terest of the earth from a distance in 
space, as benefits derived from our space 
program, which has cost many billions 
of dollars. Those who are informed know 
that, in addition to these and, to the 
gains which are well known from the 
space program, much other knowledge of 
immeasurable significance has been de- 
rived from our space efforts—knowledge 
which will be of incalculable value to our 
country and to mankind. 

An interesting statement of such addi- 
tional benefits was given in an address 
made to the Society of Technical Writers 
and Publishers and Artists at Huntsville, 
Ala., October 21, 1969, at their annual 
convention by a very capable and lovely 
lady, a devoted friend to Mrs. Pepper and 
me, Mrs. Ruth E. Giller of Cocoa, Fla. 

Mr. Speaker, I include her speech, to- 
gether with an excerpt from the Orlando 
Sentinel of May 3, 1970, in the RECORD 
immediately following these remarks: 

You BETTER BELIEVE Ir 
(By Ruth E. Giller) 


Ladies and Gentlemen, you’ve heard the 
story about the doctors: they're always say- 
ing that whenever a woman who comes up 
to them tells them, “Oh, you know doctor, 
I would just love to have been a doctor, 
something I've always wanted to do all my 
life.” Well, I'll tell you a secret, I would 
like to be a technical artist, but I've been 
thwarted in my ambitions. In fact the last 
time I tried, they told me they didn’t have 
any money to pay me. Through the cen- 
turies man's greatest scientific efforts and 
advances have come through military means. 
We've responded to the pressures of war. 
World War I served to get aviation off the 
ground. World War II gave us the growth of 
electronic equipment, computers, radar, so- 
nar. In fact, the only thing which comes to 
mind as not having needed wartime impetus 
is the development of the automobile in- 
dustry, because they tell me that it was the 
necessity for a truck which could go faster 
than 10 miles per hour to outrun the rev- 
enue officers during prohibition which got 
the automobile industry off the ground. An- 
other thing, penicillin—it had been gather- 
ing dust on the laboratory shelves for years 
until the necessity for something to control 
battle wounds, the infection from battle 
wounds in World War II. But, what has come 
from nonwarlike events? As a matter of fact 
the space effort is the only thing which has 
come to us in recent years that was pro- 
moted by neither war-making nor law break- 
ing. And this is where we are today. 

Thirty-two billion dollars and 42 pounds 
of rock—Is that the sum total of the space 
program? Now I know there isn't one of you 
in the room who feels that way, but did you 
know that Mr. John Q. Public thinks so? The 
man in the street thinks that this is the 
case, Are you, even as professionals, involved 
with your own little slot in aerospace? Do 
you know what’s happened to the thing that 
you produced for aerospace when it got down 
to the general public? This is where we have 
all been lacking. This is our biggest problem 
to date, telling the general public about the 
spinoffs of the space program. In fact one 
of the most popular games nowadays is the 
game of completing the following sentence: 
If we can put a man on the moon, why 
can’t we? Did you ever do that? The answers 
range from “solve the problems of our cities” 
to “get my shirts back from the laundry on 
time.” We can do both we can get every- 
body’s shirts back from the laundry on time 
and we can solve the problems of our cities. 
And it’s going to be the discipline of aero- 
space technology that is going to do both. 

One of the greatest products that has come 
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out of the space program is the marrying of 
engineering, of medicine, of technology, and 
of management into a single working unit 
to produce the space program. And if we 
don't do something about it those teams 
which made up the space program are being 
broken up and they are going to be scat- 
tered into other industries, and heaven 
knows when we can put them together again. 
In the Cape Kennedy area alone, we are los- 
ing 5,000 jobs. And the genera] trend among 
those men is to say good-bye to aerospace 
and when we need them again, when there’s 
some spectacular breakthrough, it’s going to 
be hard. 

This afternoon I am going to try and make 
you believe in the necessity of informing 
the public, to use your skills as writers and 
illustrators to get down to the man in the 
street—not just fellow engineers, because 
even though he may be a civil engineer work- 
ing in your state road program, he is still an 
engineer and he is interested, I am talking 
about the man in the street, who's worried 
about where his tax dollar is going. Every 
morning and every evening I drove across 
the Indian River bridges, across the water- 
ways, and looked across at the Vertical As- 
sembly Building. The largest building in the 
world, and it is familiar to a lot of you who 
have passed through that area. That build- 
ing symbolizes something of the space pro- 
gram, and is this type of endeavor to be al- 
lowed to just crumble away, and millions of 
dollars in installation and technology allowed 
just to rust under the Florida sun, Alabama 
sun, California sun; wherever you happen to 
be? 

What Mr. Average Citizen does not realize 
is that this technology is the key to research 
for our cities and our social programs. Now 
it’s quite understandable that while the job 
was being done, that there was not time for 
the aerospace companies to get out and in- 
form the public. But that time has come now. 
What I will attempt to do, in the language 
of the modern television screen, is to tell you, 
“You'd better believe it because this is the 
hour. There are innovations already in use 
that perhaps even you and certainly Mr. 
Average Citizen does not realize are a part of 
the space program. 

Let’s take Mr. Average Citizen to the hos- 
pital. He walks down the gleaming white cor- 
ridor, he sees a nurse sitting at the console 
in the hall; she’s playing with dials and 
there are flashing buttons, and in his mind, 
it looks surprisingly familiar and he realizes 
that the last time he saw this was in a tele- 
vision broadcast reporting on a manned space 
flight. So it is just that—by a system of 
sensors implanted first on the body of every 
patient on this floor—that a nurse sitting 
at her console in the hall can monitor the 
vital body functions of every single patient 
on the floor. In fact the very same apparatus 
that watched Armstrong, Aldrin, and Collins 
in moon flight is watching Grandma as she 
lies on her hospital bed. And he feels quite 
a lot better about it, knowing that in any 
emergency a nurse can be there in two sec- 
onds. It has the very same blinking lights 
and same buttons as that equipment. 

Mr. Average Citizen then saw a little boy 
Playing in the hall wearing a space helmet. 
And he smiled and said to himself, “How nice 
of the hospital authorities to give him a real 
space helmet to play with, but isn’t it a little 
extravagant?” Then he discovered that the 
helmet was actually in use and that instead 
of all that complicated equipment that one 
used to have to wear to get a basal metab- 
olism test, this is now checked through an 
absolute replica of an astronaut helmet. And 
you can be certain that child who would 
have kicked and screamed and fussed about 
equipment being placed over his face is going 
to relax and be perfectly happy wearing a 
helmet with Glenn, or Aldrin, or Armstrong 
stenciled on the front of it—a good deal of 
psychological benefit about that one. 
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In medicine is where some of the most 
spectacular advances of the space program 
have come, not the least of which has been 
the benefit to doctors to study the healthy 
human body. How often did doctors in the 
past have the chance to see a normal exces- 
sively healthy human in his normal daily 
habits? We don’t go to the doctor until we 
are pretty sick and if we go in for an insur- 
ance physical, the quicker we can get 
through the better; we don't say more than 
yes or no to the doctor when he asks us how 
we are feeling, you can be sure of that. But 
this opportunity to actually sit down and 
study has been tremendously important. And 
not the least discovery was the seasick rem- 
edy that didn’t make you sleepy—a very 
small thing perhaps for you and for me. But 
imagine that you are an aircraft pilot who 
all of a sudden has developed air sickness. 
He certainly couldn’t go around taking 
dramamine. Your job was finished, but the 
space program forced the necessity for the 
manufacture of a seasick remedy which 
didn’t make you sleepy. It’s on the market 
now, but it doesn’t say on it anything about 
having come out of the space program, be- 
cause I looked. 

In fact perhaps you have been in your 
doctor's office, especially if your doctor hap- 
pens to be an internist or cardiologist, and 
seen attached to his telephone a dial, rath- 
er like the things they record earthquakes 
on, and all of a sudden the bell rings and 
it starts writing. You know that he is re- 
cording a cardiograph that is being sent him 
by another doctor from miles across the 
country, perhaps, for his analysis. And this, 
too, is such a terribly important thing be- 
cause it gives doctors the chance to tap the 
brains of the most eminent men in the field. 

Have you, Mr. Parent, Average Citizen, 
tried to push a baby carriage through the 
sand, or across the sand lot to the play 
ground? It’s quite a job. But you know that 
your child is going to grow up, that this is a 
temporary thing. But what of the parent 
of the invalid child, of the child who is con- 
demned to a life in a wheelchair, Out in Cali- 
fornia now they are working with, and it is 
already in use in several crippled children's 
homes, @ walking wheelchair. Now this chair 
does do just that—it walks. It has large flat 
feet and legs that walk and this thing can be 
operated by the most crippled child. It goes 
up and down flights of stairs; it walks on the 
beach; it can walk across rocks. The child 
becomes completely mobile, and the feet and 
legs for this equipment were developed for 
an unmanned lunar walker which carried 
instruments, It’s a direct transposition from 
the space program to the public, and this 
is a tremendous breakthrough. The equip- 
ment can be operated by a chin strap, and 
also there is another type of equipment which 
came out of the space program and that is 
the sight switch. They decided, they being 
the aerospace powers that be, that there was 
a possibility that astronauts under the con- 
ditions of extremely high gravity would lose 
the power of their arms and legs and be flung 
backwards immobile, but switches were de- 
veloped which are controlled by the volun- 
tary muscles of the eye. If you want the de- 
tails of how they work, ask someone more 
scientific than I. I just know that they work, 
and I've seen a demonstration of a man com- 
pletely crippled, in a wheelchair, maneuver- 
ing this wheelchair around a course of ob- 
stacles controlled only by the muscles of his 
eye. Now it may be a small thing, but the 
mobility that it gives the crippled patient is 
tremendous, And think of the patient flat on 
his back in the hospital, who couldn't even 
turn the pages of his book. You know they 
have these overhead readers, but he can now 
turn pages, turn on switches, turn on the 
television; it puts mobility back into his 
life. These are small things but each individ- 
ually is very important. 

When the metallurgists were given the 
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challenge of finding new alloys for space 
capsules, they came up with these new 
metals. Then applying them to human medi- 
cine they found that they were better ac- 
cepted by the human body for the replace- 
ment of parts than anything that has been 
used before. So the fact that Grandma is 
walking now after her broken hip, and that 
Mr. Average Citizen’s son is playing football 
again without a limp, may in part be due to 
the space program. 

There are those who predict that within 
our own lifetime our cities will be covered 
with a ton of rotting garbage; that our rivers 
and our ponds will be contaminated beyond 
belief; and that our air will be full of con- 
tamination. And they would direct space 
funds for this purpose. What they don't 
realize is that this challenge has already 
been met; the challenge of producing a clean 
environment for three men for 10 days in a 
Space the size of an elevator, not a very 
large elevator, has already been done. It's a 
test which challenged the ingenuity of any 
sanitary engineer; and they did it. They did 
it with a system of filters and even pro- 
duced water from the system by a combina- 
tion of the battery water and by-products of 
the waste system, returning drinking water 
to the capsule. Now if they can do that, those 
men would just love to be let loose on city 
programs, And Mr. Average Citizen doesn’t 
know it. 

In a two-page ad in a national magazine 
recently, a company, not an aerospace com- 
pany, indicated how they had solved the 
problem of a downtown motel in one of our 
industrial cities which was being put out of 
business by a chemical factory next door. 
They used the same kind of filters; the motel 
stayed in business and the chemical com- 
pany stayed in business, and they both have 
a happy partnership today. 

Mr. Average Citizen is seeing these items 
in action and he doesn’t realize it, He doesn't 
realize the innovations and the details which 
have already come from the program. Mini- 
aturization is not the least by any means of 
the products. 

Does Mrs. Average Citizen realize when 
she takes her casserole straight from the 
freezer and puts it in the oven, without it 
cracking, does she realize that the product 
was developed for nose cones to take them 
from the tremendous cold of outer space 
through the searing heat of reentry and then 
to a splashdown in the temperate water? Of 
course she doesn't—she just thinks, “What 
& nice new product it is.” And does she real- 
ize that when she fries eggs in her nice 
Tefion-lined frying pan, being careful not to 
scratch it, that this product was devised for 
sealing gaskets in the Titan missile? Of 
course she doesn’t. And she doesn't know also 
that the next development of the same prod- 
uct was in remolding the eardrums in sur- 
gery; that people who were completely deaf 
have had their hearing restored by a complete 
remodeling of the inner ear; that this was 
done with plastic tefion, which is not re- 
jected by the human body. 

Mr. Average Citizen doesn’t know yet about 
the new silicone paints, the silicone-based 
paints, developed to coat aerospace equip- 
ment which are coming onto the market. 
They are stili expensive but they are avail- 
able and they will absolutely revolutionize 
the paint industry. 

How many times have you bought a beau- 
tiful new refrigerator, new washing machine, 
or a dryer, and they worked perfectly in the 
store; perhaps a television set, and it was 
working beautifully and the color was mag- 
nificent, and you brought it home in the 
back of an open truck, dumped it.in your 
living room, and of course, needless to say, 
it’s. fairly delicate equipment, and it didn’t 
work. That's going to be past because in & 
very short time all equipment is going to 
be produced with an air pocket on the bot- 
tom, and this air pocket will be filled from 
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the back end of a normal vacuum cleaner 
and the stuff wili ride in on a cushion of 
air; it will go into the truck on a cushion 
of air, come off on a cushion of air, it will 
be placed, and then the air will be let out. 
And this is a means which is used today 
for moving missiles around. You can’t have 
delicate equipment traveling across the Ala- 
bama countryside or Florida countryside with 
its rocks and bumps—the air cushion is the 
answer. 

Are any of you from the farm country? 
Well, I am originally and I’ve had my equip- 
ment stuck in the mud many a time and 
have had to get out and push. The aero- 
space industry has revolutionized the wheel 
with a type of plastic wheel which gives and 
flows with the travel, like something out of 
& Dali painting. These new wheels will soon 
be avallable for tractors and go into produc- 
tion. I read that they were on the lunar 
crawler but fortunately I showed it to some- 
one ahead of time and he said, “Oh dear, no 
dear, not the lunar crawler." So I still have 
to find out exactly what it is used on and 
I think it’s lunar equipment, not the crawler 
itself. 

In the National Geographic magazine in 
the October issue, there was a statement 
that I liked very much. They said, telling the 
story of the floods in the midwest, “Not since 
Noah has man had such authoritative warn- 
ing of high waters to come.” And I like that. 
The satellites watched the snow buildup, pho- 
tography and meteorological service offered 
by the weather satellites. And in this the 
warning given to these areas of the mid- 
west last year resulted in no deaths at all. 
The statellites watched the snow buildup, 
photographed, and sent the results back to 
computers which actually computed the 
damage to come. And as I said no deaths, 
compared to many deaths in previous years 
with similar floods, because they knew when 
they were coming and they were able to 
prepare against them. 

The communication satellites are going to 
open up the world. They end the ages of 
isolation for many people and hopefully the 
dawning of the age of instant communica- 
tions to produce world peace. Pope Paul 
has said that development is the new name 
for peace. Communications satellites have a 
role too in safety. Did you have any prob- 
lem getting here from your home city, if you 
are from out of town? Did you have prob- 
lems on the highway, delay in your plane 
taking off the ground; perhaps you did and 
the answer lies in communication satellites. 
Because in time to come, pilots will be able 
to radio through a communications satellite 
to the airport when they are hundreds of 
miles away and not just when they are com- 
ing into the approaches as they have to do 
today. This will create safer and better land- 
ing equipment and definitely better condi- 
tions for those who fly. 

When I came to America close to 20 years 
ago, and I wanted to place a telephone call to 
Europe, I booked my call and I sat by the 
telephone and waited until it came through. 
And Heaven help me if I wasn’t on the phone 
when it came through because I would have 
lost my turn. Nowadays if I want to make 
such a call, I make it as easily as if I were 
calling New York or California. That’s a 
graphic demonstration of our communica- 
tions age. It's not just for personal calls that 
is important; it’s important for business, for 
industry, for science, for medicine, and for 
world peace just as much. 

Satellites are also used for solving prob- 
lems. As an example, in the case of the tuna 
in California. They knew that warm silted 
water flowed into the Gulf of Mexico from 
the mouth of the Colorado River and it was 
also known that tuna live in clear water but 
swim into the silted water to feed. But they 
were not quite sure where the shrimp were 
in the silted water and the tuna were swim- 
ming after. Aerial photographs from satel- 
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lites outlined the silted areas which couldn’t 
be seen from above. Fishermen went into 
those areas and the catches have increased 
tremendously. Now this was great for the 
fishermen but hard on the tuna. 

Manufacturers are excited about the pos- 
sibility of making things in the weightless 
environment of the space station. I believe 
that Mr. Average Citizen fully believes that 
the Russian beginnings of a space platform 
were in the nature of some Buck Rogers 
science fantasy exploit; they were nothing of 
the sort. They are the beginnings of the set- 
ting up of space platforms. The idea to in- 
dustry of making perfect ball bearings, per- 
fect optical instruments, the use of totally 
clean environment these are things which 
fascinate them. Some time ago I heard Dr. 
Paine speak on this very subject with tre- 
mendous animation; the idea of being able to 
manufacture under these conditions is very 
very close to his heart. 

Manned observations from outer space will 
offer major earthquake forecasts, weather 
forecasts two weeks in advance, precise 
gaging of agriculture inventory (this is the 
counting of diseased trees and things of 
this nature), global navigation and full 
traffic systems for ships at sea, and do away 
with the radio on ships. They radio and then 
they drift another hundred miles before any- 
one gets there and it’s hard to find them. 
This way they would be precisely pinpointed. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, I feel as 
you should feel, that America is getting more 
than its money's worth, This investment pays 
dividends in national well-being and in 
security. If we heed history's lesson, we can 
learn that the nations that had ambition to 
develop their techniques were world leaders 
as long as they kept looking outward. When 
countries began to turn inward to their own 
problems, they let their technology slip. 
And these empires toppled. We can't even 
grasp the practical results of the expansion 
of knowledge. If you will recall, the an- 
cient Greeks developed mathematics as an 
abstract intellectual exercise with no knowl- 
edge of what could come, and today we 
have an entire mechanical civilization 
founded on their mathematical theories— 
the same mathematical theories of Archime- 
des and of Euclid. 

Who can dare to say that this is a waste 
of time or money to learn about the uni- 
verse? The expansion of knowledge is the 
main product; the spinoffs are the benefits 
to justify the expense. Those well-meaning 
humanitarians who would sacrifice the space 
program for social justice on earth should 
be reminded over and over that it takes more 
than good intentions to bring about social 
reform. It’s the hard cost, as the American 
taxpayer knows; it takes money, more and 
more dollars. And tax dollars in this coun- 
try come from one source—gainfully employ- 
ed American workers. 

It isn’t generally known how many com- 
panies up and down the United States are 
involved in the space program. For example, 
there's a tiny little factory in a barn, grow- 
ing crystals, which is just as much a part 
of the space program as the giant aircraft 
companies of California. And the public 
doesn’t know this. Many employees don’t 
even know that their own companies are in- 
volved in the space race. I use the word race 
because it is a race; there’s no getting away 
from the fact. How many workers at Ford, 
the automobile part of Ford, know that Ford 
is part of the space program. How many of 
Chrysler’s automobile workers know that 
Chrysler is part of the space program, I ven- 
ture to say not too many. 

Ninety-nine percent of the space program 
money has been spent in the United States. 
And 93 percent of that went to private in- 
dustry. This is the message that I want. you 
to take back and tell America, including the 
poverty stricken, that employment and se- 
curity and progress lie with the space pro- 
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gram, That space technology has forced the 
development of new devises, new materials, 
and new methods, because the space pro- 
gram forces the demand for the never-done- 
befores. 

I said before, “You better believe it.” Do 
you? Please take it home with you for this is 
the age of the 70’s, the space age is the age 
of the 70's, and communication is going to 
be the by-word. As we reach out into the vast 
distances of space we create a greater ability 
to do things here on earth. We are creating 
a competence which is essential if this coun- 
try is to lead the world in human dignity 
and in human wealth. Please help us, for 
it’s with your ability that we could all suc- 
ceed. 

Nearly 3,000 products, space technology in- 
novations, have come out of the space pro- 
gram. 

{From the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel, May 3, 
1970] 


Space RESEARCH HELPS ALL 


Eprror: The lady who wrote from Daytona 
Beach, “Why won't our government spend 
just as much money on cancer research as 
it has on space research?” has not heard the 
latest news. 

The head of NASA's Langley Research Cen- 
ter, Clarence Cone Jr., has made some im- 
portant discoveries concerning the effects of 
radiation on abnormal cell division such as 
cancer, These discoveries, indicating the con- 
nection between the electrical voltage on the 
surface tissue of cells and the two pathologi- 
cal features of cancer—uncontrolled growth 
of cells and the spread of the disease in the 
body—may be the great breakthrough nec- 
essary in the development of a cure and treat- 
ment of this disease. 

This discovery is a by-product of NASA's 
research on the effect of radiation in the Van 
Allen Belt in outer space on human beings. 
To all who question the value of money spent 
on space research, this discovery would not 
have been made if NASA had not been con- 
ducting research to determine the safety of 
astronauts in space exposed to radiation from 
the Van Allen Belt. 

If a cancer cure comes from this, it will 
still be only one of many thousands of bene- 
fits already being enjoyed by humanity as a 
result of space research, There are other tre- 
mendous “spin-offs” already in use in medi- 
cine, in domestic use and in industry. 

If clubs and organizations wish to know 
more about this subject, please call my office 
at the Cape Kennedy Area Chamber of Com- 
merce, 632-1411, and the space education 
committee will endeavor to have a speaker 
available for you. 

RUTH E. GILLER. 

MERRITT ISLAND. 


COST OF MEDICAL CARE 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are concerned about the increasing cost 
of hospital and medical care and es- 
pecially the manner in which these high 
costs affect the recipients of medicare. 
While there are some doctors, as there 
are some in every profession, who sacri- 
fice their principles to greed, the over- 
whelming number of the members of the 
medical profession faithfully observe the 
ethics of that profession and serve their 
patients, whether private or under some 
public program, faithfully. 

We all realize that one of the chal- 
lenging problems facing the country to- 
day is to find a way by which rising medi- 
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cal costs can be reduced or properly 
met. The high cost of hospital and medi- 
cal care today is, without attaching fault 
to anyone, having the effect of denying 
proper health care to millions of our 
fellow countrymen. 

The Florida Medical Association has 
prepared a position paper on the cost of 
medical care and medicare which goes 
into this important subject from the 
viewpoint of the medical profession and, 
I believe, will be of interest to my col- 
leagues and to my countrymen. 

Mr. Speaker, I include this position 
paper in the Recorp immediately follow- 
ing my remarks: 

POSITION PAPER ON Cost OF MEDICAL CARE AND 

MEDICARE FLORIDA MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Trust is a vital element in the practice of 
medicine and a necessary adjunct to success- 
ful therapy. Trust is a relationship with 
patients held firm by confidence in the 
physician's abilities, honor and character in 
an environment of cordial relations, The 
physician who is unable to inspire trust on 
the part of his patient only rarely is able to 
help that patient. 

Innuendoes of wrongdoing destroy trust. 
If the present program of vilifying the entire 
profession of medicine continues, leading 
people to believe their individual physician 
is not to be trusted, the misguided efforts 
of a few people will destroy not only the 
profession's reputation but also good medical 
care. 

On the basis of the small number of proven 
cases, it appears inconceivable that the en- 
tire profession of medicine could be suspected 
of overcharging, even fraud and other abuses, 
in connection with publicly supported med- 
ical and health care programs. Yet, suspicion 
has been allowed to spread in a manner 
which condemns many for the misdeeds of a 
few. Physicians are said to be reaping rich 
rewards for administering care to older peo- 
ple—their patients who have felt pride, since 
advent of the programs, in being able to pay 
their way as far as their doctors were con- 
cerned. 


COSTS AND THE PHYSICIAN’S INCOME 


The cost of medical care, provided only by 
physicians, has been confused with total 
health care and the claim made that physi- 
clans caused increases in the cost of the 
Medicare program. The truth of the matter is 
that in Florida 13% of the Medicare dollar 
goes to the doctor; the remainder pays for 
hospitalization, dentists’ services, fees and 
salaries for technologists, prescriptions, nurs- 
ing homes and government health projects. 
In the three years since beginning of the 
program, the physicians’ fees increased 21.5 
per cent, For all practical purposes, a freeze 
has been in effect for fees under Medicare for 
more than a year. 

The monetary rewards of practice can sel- 
dom make the physician a wealthy man. 
Out of each dollar he earns, 20 cents go for 
taxes, 5 cents for rent, 15 cents for office as- 
sistants, 5 cents for supplies and equipment 
and 17 cents for miscellaneous necessities. 
Only 38 cents remains; no more than for 
others engaged in the professions requiring 
similar expenses who devote a like number 
of hours each day to their vocations. 

FEW PHYSICIANS SUSPECT 

The overwhelming majority of physicians 
are honest and straightforward and are 
doing their best to make the medical and 
health programs work for their patients 
benefit. In Florida this encompasses a little 
more than 97 per cent of the 6,654 licensed 
Doctors of Medicine. Members of few pro- 
fessions have had their daily activities sub- 
jected to closer scrutiny within the past few 
months, and it is a source of pride that the 
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practice procedures for less than 3 per 
cent have come under review for even pos- 
sible misuse of the Medicare program. 

Social Security Commissioner Robert M, 
Ball has stated: “Medicare pays about 30 
million doctors’ bills and 12 million bills 
from institutional providers of services each 
year. It is clear from our investigations that 
the number of attempts at fraud or abuse is 
relatively very small.” The profession de- 
plores these isolated instances of miscon- 
duct and pledges itself to take every vigorous 
action within its power to remedy the sit- 
uation. 

The existence of government programs is 
not to blame for this dishonesty. Ethical 
physicians do not defraud patients; yet they, 
who form the core of the profession, have 
never maintained that all are above re- 
proach, In organized medicine, there always 
have been a few who had to be dealt with by 
their colleagues; those outside the medical 
society's jurisdiction eventually face the ap- 
propriate legal authorities. 

Since early in 1968 when accusations began 
coming from SSA, the American Medical As- 
sociation requested the names of those phy- 
sicilans suspected of abusing the program. 
The requests were refused. Previously, lead- 
ers in government, at the policy-making 
level, had indicated that cooperation between 
persons responsible for implementing the 
publicly-financed programs and physicians 
would be necessary to make the programs 
workable. Yet, official actions have shown 
this statement to be unfounded. The present 
ethical powers vested in medical organiza- 
tions are sufficient for adequate investigation 
of these physicians and their methods of 
practice, and subsequent discipline, if war- 
ranted. 

EFFECTIVE, POSITIVE ACTION 


The entire profession has been drawn into 
the present controversy due to the manner 
in which a few misdeeds were exposed. At 
the same time, it is admitted that “The key 
to making the present system workable and 
acceptable is the physician and his medical 
society.” 

The Senate Finance Committee staff report 
continues in the introduction of its report, 
“Medicare and Medicaid—Problems and 
Issues, and Alternatives:” “We are persuaded 
that at this point in time neither the Gov- 
ernment nor its agents have the capacity for 
effective audit to assure that a given physi- 
clan functions responsibly in dealing with 
the publicly financed programs. 

“While there is growing awareness among 
many physicians of the need for the profes- 
sion to effectively police and discipline itself, 
performance has been spotty and isolated so 
far. Prompt action is necessary by organized 
medicine (and other health care professions) 
to do what is required with respect to moni- 
toring care provided and charges made for 
the care. In the absence of such construc- 
tive effort, we fear that virtually insur- 
mountable pressures will develop for alter- 
native control procedures which may be ar- 
bitrary, rigid and insensitive to the legiti- 
mate needs of both the patient and his phy- 
sician.” 

The Committee is suggesting an action 
which already has been taken by organized 
medicine in Florida. The scarcely concealed 
threat contained in the statement has not 
been clarified. 

Medical Peer Utilization Review Commit- 
tees have been established at county and 
state levels to deal with these problems as 
they arise. The county medical societies were 
urged to appoint or designate an existing 
committee to serve in this capacity at the 
local level since only physicians practicing 
in the community can provide adequate peer 
review. 

Questionable matters regarding the indi- 
vidual physician's practice patterns are care- 
fully screened by a state utilization com- 
mittee of physicians in private practice be- 
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fore referral by the Florida Medical Associa- 
tion to the county committee. The local group 
reviews the profile and practice patterns and 
makes specific recommendations. 

The most effective mediation is that be- 
tween patient and physician, and this has 
been fostered and encouraged. When this 
negotiation fails, the patient has recourse 
in the mediation committees which have ex- 
isted at county and state levels for more than 
three decades. Self-appraisal of professional 
activities in hospitals has long been an es- 
tablished procedure through audit commit- 
tees of the medical staff of each hospital. This 
has helped insure the delivery of the highest 
type of medical care to all patients. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Thoughtful consideration of the data, doc- 
uments and public statements arising from 
recent events in the controversy regarding 
overcharging by physicians leads to the con- 
clusion that indiscretion of a few is being 
laid deliberately at the feet of the entire 
profession. At a time then when his honesty 
and good faith are being challenged, the task 
of the individual physician is to maintain 
his reputation for providing the best medi- 
cal care at fees that are fair to his patients. 


THE ADMINISTRATION MUST REC- 
OGNIZE ISRAEL'S NEED FOR AIR- 
CRAFT 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous maiter,) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the admin- 
istration has again an opportunity to face 
the realities of the situation in the Mid- 
dle East and heed the urgings of the Con- 
gress of the United States by allowing 
Israel to purchase the military equip- 
ment, including Phantom and Skyhawk 
jets, she may need to deter aggression, 
to maintain a balance of power in the 
face of increased Soviet intervention, 
and to assure peace in the Middle East— 
all of which is in the best interests of 
the United States. 

On the occasion of his visit here re- 
cently, Israel Foreign Minister Abba 
Eban warned that the requested addi- 
tional aircraft are “physically essential 
to our security—not just in a symbolic 
sense.” I and many of my colleagues have 
repeatedly called for resuming sales to 
Israel of aircraft and defense equipment 
but our pleas have fallen on deaf ears. 
Even the confirmed reports of Soviet 
pilots in Egypt have not seemed to less- 
en the unbending line the administra- 
tion has adopted toward Israel. After sey- 
eral days of talks, Mr. Eban went home 
with little to cheer beleaguered Israel. 

A strong Israel is the only deterrent 
to full-scale war. If the President is not 
prepared for the eventuality that will 
ensue if he continues his present policy, 
if he is not prepared for another war in 
that part of the world, this time with 
Soviet involvement and perhaps with a 
different outcome, then he must reassess 
this policy. 

I do not believe the President can con- 
tinue to ignore the military buildup of 
the Arab countries, the increased Soviet 
intervention, and the continued hostili- 
ties of the Palestine guerrillas. He can- 
not ignore a schoolbus full of massacred 
children or a bomb in a marketplace. He 
cannot ignore our most stanch friend 
and ally. The time has come when he 
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must, in the interest of peace and in the 
best interests of the United States, allow 
Israel to purchase the military equip- 
ment necessary for her survival—now, 
before it is too late. 


PROPOSAL TO CUT OFF ECONOMIC 
AND MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO 
COUNTRIES PRODUCING ILLEGAL 
NARCOTICS 


(Mr. RODINO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, for some- 
time now I have been strongly advocating 
that the Federal Government face the 
agonizing facts that narcotic addiction 
has become a national epidemic and that 
strong measures are needed if this. epi- 
demic is to be abated. 

One of the most effective means of 
dealing with the narcotic problem is to 
attack the problem at its source by drying 
up the supply of illegal narcotics entering 
the United States from abroad. 

Today I am introducing a proposal 
which has been long overdue. For many 
years our Government, mostly through 
our State Department and through in- 
ternational organizations, has been at- 
tempting to persuade foreign govern- 
ments to curb the illegal growing of 
opium poppies and the illegal production 
of heroin, morphine, and cocaine. The 
little progress that has been made has 
been more than offset by a rapidly grow- 
ing increase in the flow of narcotics into 
the United States. In my judgment, hu- 
manitarian appeals for the cooperation 
of foreign governments simply do not 
suffice. It has become necessary for us, 
instead, to impose meaningful economic 
sanctions on governments that do not 
cooperate. 

Under the bill which I am introducing, 
the President is directed to suspend eco- 
nomic and military assistance to any 
country which fails to take appropriate 
steps to prevent the ingredients of such 
drugs as heroin, morphine, and cocaine 
produced in that country from entering 
the United States. 

Under the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, the Foreign Military Sales Act, and 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act, we are now providing 
millions of dollars of assistance to for- 
eign governments. Countries which re- 
ceive this assistance should not be 
permitted to allow iliegal narcotics pro- 
duction to grow unchecked. The Ameri- 
can people cannot be expected to provide 
aid when, in return for American dollars, 
foreign narcotics producers reap vast 
profits by preying on America’s youth. 

One of the most outrageous examples 
involves the illegal growing of opium 
poppies in Turkey. About 80 percent of 
all the heroin smuggled into the United 
States is made from opium grown in Tur- 
key, where farmers have been cultivating 
poppy fields for hundreds of years. Ac- 
cording to reliable information, the il- 
legal supply of opium is so plentiful in 
Turkey that the amount necessary to 
produce a kilo of heroin can be purchased 
for about $350. The price to narcotic ad- 
dicts in the United States purchasing 1 
kilo of heroin is about $225,000. 
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The only way in which we will be able 
to deal effectively with this problem is 
for the Congress to enact a law which 
will impose sanctions and which will 
have teeth. The bill that I am introduc- 
ing today will provide such a law. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 27, 1970, I in- 
troduced another proposal which will 
also contribute to curbing the narcotic 
epidemic. That bill, H.R. 17269, the Nar- 
cotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1970, 
permits Public Health authorities to ini- 
tiate the medical commitment of any 
person known to be a narcotic addict. It 
also gives the President broad powers to 
utilize any facility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to deal with the narcotics prob- 
lem. Subcommittee No, 4 of the House 
Judiciary Committee will commence 
hearings on this proposal on June 17, 
1970. 

Each of these proposals is part of a 
three-pronged attack on the narcotic 
problem. First, by using Public Health 
authorities to remove addicts from the 
streets, we can dry up the demand for 
narcotics. Second, by placing the con- 
trol of the addict in the hands of the 
public health officials, we can free law 
enforcement officials to concentrate on 
cracking down on the narcotic pusher. 
Third, by cutting off economic and mili- 
tary assistance to countries which do not 
control the illegal production of narcot- 
ics, we can reduce the supply of narcotics 
entering the United States. 

I believe each of these steps are im- 
perative and I urge my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives to give these 
proposals prompt and favorable consid- 
eration. 


HOW RELEVANT IS THE U.N.? 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the U.N. 
Organization will celebrate its 25th 
birthday this year and many people are 
taking advantage of this occasion to take 
a fresh look at the Organization, its ac- 
complishments and its prospects for the 
future. 

A very thoughtful editorial on this 
subject entitled “How ‘Relevant’ is the 
U.N.?” appeared in a recent issue of Life 
magazine and I would like to place it in 
the Recorp and commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

I should like to add that the need for 
reviewing the operations of the U.N. sys- 
tem and for making some basic decisions 
regarding future U.S. participation in 
the U.N., is most pressing. 

Over the past quarter century, the 
U.N. system has grown tremendously 
and has accomplished many things. At 
the same time, the weaknesses of its 
present structure have become high- 
lighted. In a report filed with the House 
after our service as members of the U.S. 
delegation to the 24th United Nations 
General Assembly, Congressman J. 
Irvine WHALLEY and I have attempted to 
identify some of the U.N.’s shortcomings 
and to suggest the direction of possible 
reforms. 

Entitled “To Save Succeeding Gener- 
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ations,” our report, House Report 91-837, 
91st Congress, 2d session, has been made 
available to all Members of the Congress. 

I would also like to mention that be- 
ginning on February 18 of this year, the 
Subcommittee on International Organi- 
zations and Movements of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, headed by the 
Honorable CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER of 
New Jersey, undertook a thorough re- 
view of U.S. participation in the United 
Nations. 

During the first set of hearings, which 
have been published already—25th An- 
niversary of the United Nations, hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Organizations and Movements, 
1970—the subcommittee received testi- 
mony from a distinguished group of wit- 
nesses which included all of the live past 
U.S. representatives to the U.N. as well as 
well as Ambassador Charles W. Yost, 
who is presently serving in that position. 

The thoughtful appraisals of the 
United Nations, its past activities and its 
possible role in the future, provided by 
those witnesses deserve careful study 
from all Members of the Congress. 

I am happy to say that the Subcom- 
mittee on International Organizations 
and Movements is continuing the hear- 
ings and has invited interested private 
individuals and organizations to present 
their views. 


The Life editorial follows: 


It’s hard now to recall the high hopes that 
attended the United Nation’s birth in San 
Francisco 25 years ago next month. The U.N. 
economic and social agencies plod earnestly 
through their good works, the Assembly suf- 
fers the annual fall rites of the East River 
Debating Society, the Security Council and 
Secretary-General await peacekeeping sum- 
monses that somehow never come. Has the 
U.N. lost its releyance, has it no better future 
than that? The silver jubilee is a good time 
to assess the U.N.'s first quarter-century and 
what the prospects are for its second one. 

Too much was always expected of it. Per- 
haps the “One World” mood of the 1945 San 
Francisco Conference—which the New York 
Post actually described as “the most im- 
portant human gathering since the Last 
Supper”—was heady enough to create the 
illusion that peace and justice under inter- 
national law was an ideal whose time had 
come. It wasn’t, and still isn’t, National self- 
interest is still the common denominator of 
international politics, and real power resides 
where it always has—with the governments 
and military forces of great powers. 

There are important things wrong with 
the U.N., more than merely disappointed 
hopes; nonetheless, its accomplishments and 
assets at the end of 25 years are impressive 
indeed. The organization has directly 
touched the lives of millions, bringing them 
everything from literacy and decent health 
to political independence—and even, in a 
half dozen or more instances, peace. Though 
it can’t be proved that the U.N. has pre- 
vented any wars, it did have a central role 
in shortening some, and in heading off some 
potential big-power confrontations. The 
U.N. acts as a decompression chamber for 
Major disputes, provides face-saving neu- 
trality for settlements of minor ones and 
maintains the most frequently used site for 
inconspicuous, high-level negotiation in the 
history of diplomacy. 

Even those hortatory General Assembly de- 
bates have introduced a new element of ac- 
countability in the world. True, justice may 
Sometimes sufer because dictatorships are 
less responsive to suasion than democracies. 
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But the U.N. “forum of world opinion” has 
influenced what nearly all nations say and— 
who knows?—ameliorated at least some of 
what they do. Perhaps the most impressive 
example of that has been the U.N.’s support- 
ing role in the largely peaceful and surpris- 
ingly swift transformation of one third of 
the earth's population from colonial subjec- 
tion to legal independence. Because there is 
a U.N., new nations have felt able to join 
the international community without join- 
ing (or getting swallowed by) the big-power 
blocs. 

In recent years, the U.N. has been buffeted 
by assorted crises, its triumphs have grown 
fewer and farther between. Partly, this is 
because the most publicized conflicts of the 
day seem beyond the U.N.’'s reach. Cambodia 
is the latest example. In Indochina and 
Czechoslovakia, we've been grimly reminded 
that the U.N, cannot act in major conflicts 
unless the major powers want it to; in Nige- 
ria-Biafra, that member governments are 
more dedicated to “national sovereignty” 
than to human rights. (The Jews and Arabs, 
of course, seem beyond anyone's reach.) 

But there is another source. of malaise— 
within the U.N, The organization has not yet 
come to grips with fundamental develop- 
ments of the past decade—the proliferation 
of relatively weak new nations and the fad- 
ing of the cold war. Most reform proposals 
for the U.N.’s second quarter-century are 
not even effectively addressed to these key 
problems. 

One frequent proposal is that the U.N. in- 
volve itself in “relevant” new international 
concerns such as space exploration and pol- 
lution control. But the U.N. is not an ideal 
vehicle for either of these complex and ex- 
pensive tasks, where international coopera- 
tion is likely to be most fruitful among na- 
tions with sophisticated capacities in the 
fields concerned, 

Some Western diplomats believe that the 
U.N.’s most urgent problem is to anticipate 
an expected “flood” of membership applica- 
tions from 50 or sọ new or soon-to-be-inde- 
pendent. Third World ministates like Nauru 
(pop, 6,000) and Pitcairn Island (pop. 92). 
To make the U.N. more responsive to the 
realities of power in the world, it is argued, 
& system of weighted voting must be intro- 
duced, or new nations with populations of 
under one million must be excluded from 
voting membership altogether. 

This is a highly unpromising idea for re- 
form. Many of the new Lilliputian states are 
expected to seek nonvoting association with 
the U.N. But there already are 17 members 
with populations under one million and a 
solid Afro-Asian Assembly majority. Since 
the principle of universality of membership 
is on the whole a good one, the U.N. should 
be finding ways to get into the organization 
such divided but important nonmember 
states as Germany, Korea and Vietnam—to 
say nothing of mainland China. 

The real “new-member problem," we sus- 
pect, has less to do with size than with older 
members’ impatience with the ascendancy in 
the U.N. of Afro-Asian states—whatever their 
size. But it is not a bad thing to have a 
General Assembly where Dahomey theoreti- 
cally has the same standing as the United 
States. The West should highly value rather 
than resent an international organization 
which manages to educate (however abra- 
sively) old and new nations to each other's 
ways, and-which tries to grapple (however 
falteringly) with such potentially explosive 
Third World grievances as white racism in 
southern Africa or international trade imbal- 
ances, 

The real difficulty with the U.N.’s expanded 
membership is that the U.N. has not accom- 
modated institutionally to the sheer number 
of new members. As Canadian External Af- 
falrs Minister Mitchell Sharp suggests, the 
U.N. is in danger of “drowning in a sea of 
words.” In 1968 the organization and its 
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agencies held 2,580 meetings in New York and 
4,137 abroad. It printed 739,507,676 pages of 
documents and speeches, There are simply 
so. many committees with so many members 
presenting so much business that even the 
largest nations have difficulty consistently 
providing competent, responsible represen- 
tation. The number, size and life span of 
U.N. committees has to be cut down, need- 
less meetings weeded out, and streamlined 
procedures and perhaps new ground rules 
set to curb speechifying. 

Only by such- measures can the U.N. begin 
to take advantage of what seems to be a 
trend to relatively low profiles among the big 
powers. For example, President Nixon re- 
cently endorsed a White House study recom- 
mending that most aid be channeled abroad 
through multilateral organizations. But the 
U.N. development system, through rapid 
growth and administrative neglect, has be- 
come a tangled, monstrous nonsystem. It 
groups 30 politically competitive governing 
boards which lack any effective coordination, 
agreed priorities or sound evaluation proce- 
dures, and 90 client states scrambling to 
commandeer easy credit for often imprudent 
prestige projects. The U.S. and other donor 
nations simply will not be willing to channel 
more funds through the U.N. until this 
snakepit of a development system is cleaned 
out. 

A new initiative is also needed to establish 
peacekeeping machinery on a permanent 
basis. The military units (25,000 troops have 
been suggested) should come from white and 
nonwhite “middle powers” experienced and 
trusted as U.N. peacekeepers. These nations— 
not the big powers—should have the major 
responsibility for planning and tactical com- 
mand of the force. 

With big-power agreement—and there are 
signs the U.S. and Russia seek accommoda- 
tion in a number of areas—a small initial 
U.N. standby force in the next year is attain- 
able. It would be a worthwhile improvement 
for a world organization which, abilities 
notwithstanding, has proved Itself consist- 
ently useful—and , occasionally. vital—in its 
first 25 years, and {fs well worth sticking with 
and strengthening now. 


THE 24TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ITALIAN REPUBLIC 


(Mr: ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today 
the people of Italy celebrate the 24th an- 
niversary of the founding of their Re- 
public. Today they can look back on 24 
years of unbroken progress and accom- 
plishment. Today they can look forward 
to a future filled with promise. 

On June 2, 1946, the Italian people 
went to the polls and voted out of exist- 
ence the bankrupt Fascist regime which 
had led the country astray on the road 
to war and devastation. The war-weary 
Italians yearned for a new beginning, and 
on that day they expressed their faith in 
parliamentary democracy as the form 
of government best suited to lead Italy 
on the road to recovery, peace, and 
prosperity. 

The remarkable achievements of the 
Italian Republic in the enusing 24 years 
have amply demonstrated that the 
Italian people made the right choice. 
What had been in 1946 a backward, main- 
ly agricultural country has been trans- 
formed into one of the world’s leading 
industrial nations with the highest 
growth rate outside Japan over the past 
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decade. Fiat is one of Europe's largest 
automobile producers; the Italian elec- 
tric appliance industry has outdistanced 
all its European rivals; Italy is one of 
the most outstanding and active mem- 
bers of the Common Market; booming 
exports give Italy a comfortable trade 
surplus; the lira is so strong that the 
Government is under some pressure from 
abroad to revalue the currency upward; 
and the economy is headed toward a 7- 
percent growth rate this year. 

But the transformation from a basi- 
cally agricultural country to a largely in- 
dustrial nation has not been easy. The 
flight from farm to factory and from the 
impoverished South to the bustling North 
has taken place much faster than ex- 
pected. The result has been high unem- 
ployment in the South and a housing 
shortage in the North—but great efforts 
are being made to close the gaps. 

The Cast per il Mezzogiorno, or Fund 
for the South, was established 18 years 
ago to help remedy the disequilibrium 
between the North and the South, and 
aid in the billions has already been 
poured into the region to help finance 
publie works and agrarian reform, estab- 
lish new industries, and create voca- 
tional and technical schools. Much re- 
mains to be done, but the results already 
are impressive. 

Italian vitality and ingenuity have not 
been confined to economic development 
and political reform. The postwar era 
was also a new beginning for the arts. 
The literary contributions of Ignazio Si- 
lone, Cesare Pavese, Salvatore Quasi- 
modo, Carlo Levi, to name only a few 
writers, have been acclaimed around the 
world. In the field of music, such lumin- 
aries as Luigi Dallapiccola, Luciano 
Berio, Goffrado Tetrassi, and Luigi Nono 
immediately come to mind. Additionally, 
Italian movies have merited many prizes 
at international film festivals—and Rome 
and Florence rival Paris in the fashion 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, not only since the birth 
of the Italian Republic, but through the 
centuries, Italy has maintained an ad- 
vanced civilization and a magnificent 
culture. The contributions of the Roman 
Empire, the Italian Renaissance, and the 
Risorgimento have received worldwide 
recognition. 

In recent years, the Congress of the 
United States has given special recogni- 
tion to the contributions of the Italians 
by designating Columbus Day a national 
legal holiday; by placing a marble bust 
in the U.S. Capitol of Constantino Bru- 
midi, the great Italian artist who la- 
bored for more than a quarter century to 
beautify our Capitol Building; and by 
the decision to name the nuclear accel- 
erator at Weston, Ill., in honor of the 
late Dr. Enrico Fermi, one of the greatest 
physicists of our times who was respon- 
sible for the first self-sustaining nuclear 
chain reaction ever to take place. 

This special recognition of Italian con- 
tributions to the advancement of world 
culture which has been extended by our 
Congress has indeed enhanced the genu- 
ine feelings of affection and friendship 
that the people of America have for the 
people of Italy. I know that this friend- 
ship shall continue to flourish, and today 
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I want to congratulate His Excellency, 
Egidio Ortona, the Ambassador of Italy 
to the United States, for the part he has 
played in perpetuating the friendship 
which exists between Italy and America. 

On this anniversary celebration, I com- 
mend the Italian people and their out- 
standing leaders for the unparalleled 
record of achievements they have com- 
piled during the 24-year existence of the 
Republic of Italy. I want to extend my 
best wishes to the people of that great 
Republic, as well as to the Italian-Ameri- 
cans in my own Seventh Congressional 
District of Illinois and throughout 
America who are joining in celebration 
of this occasion. May the Republic of 
Italy continue to enjoy peace and pros- 
perity in the years ahead. 


FIGHTING POLLUTION—TWO 
VIEWS 


(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the need 
to improve the environment is one sub- 
ject on which there is general agreement 
in these times of controversy. Most of us 
are familiar with the administration's 
proposals but I would like to call the 
attention of our colleagues to the pro- 
grams of two States which have not 
waited for the Congress to act on ad- 
ministration antipollution plans. These 
are California and New York, the Na- 
tion’s most populous States. 

I submit for your examination and 
study, two articles from the June 1 issue 
of the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee’s weekly newsletter. The first is 
by Gov. Ronald Reagan of California 
and the second is by Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller of New York. 

The articles follow: 

CALIFORNIA'S ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAM 
(By Ronald Reagan, Governor of California) 

Among the several domestic challenges 
facing America in the 1970s is the urgent 
need for environmental protection. Although 
it has taken decades to reach the present 
crisis point, we do not have that long to 
act. The time for decisions is now. 

We are making those decisions in Califor- 
nia. 

We have enacted the strictest water and 
air pollution controls in the Nation. Last 
year, we adopted a pioneering program to 
control pollution from jet aircraft. We are 
putting into effect noise controls, California 
was ahead of the Federal Government in 
starting to phase out the use of DDT and 
in enacting tighter regulations on all po- 
tentially harmful pesticides. 

The California Environmental Quality 
Study Council is looking into every aspect 
of environmental control. 

Our automobile emission standards are 
now the toughest in the Nation and they 
already are scheduled to be even stricter. 

Earlier this year we asked all auto manu- 
factures and oil companies to examine the 
possibility of producing lead-free gasoline 
and modification of engines to use it. They 
responded in the affirmative. 

Experiments are being conducted with 
steam and electric-powered vehicles, and 
with modification of the internal combustion 
engine. We plan, on a gradual, program ba- 
sis, to convert.the State-owned fleet of 28,500 
vehicles to a dual-fuel system using smog- 
less compressed natural gas. 
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We are moving this year on programs to 
control stationary sources of air pollution 
as well. 

In addition to updating our smog laws, 
California last year completed a compre- 
hensive Water Quality Control Act that the 
Los Angeles Times called the “strongest 
State water-pollution control bill in US. 
history.” 

This bipartisan program, the first major 
revision of our State water-quality laws 
in 20 years, provides for fines up to $6,000 
a day for violations, improves enforcement 
procedures and requires violators to pay 
clean-up costs. 

San Francisco, for example, is just now 
working to provide adequate treatment fa- 
cilities for its sewage. Action by the city 
followed a crack-down on offenders under 
provisions of our new State regulatory pro- 


gram. 

In addition to the pollution threat, San 
Francisco Bay, one of the world’s most beau- 
tiful natural harbors, has been in danger of 
being slowly swallowed up by land-fill proj- 
ects around its declining shoreline. Last 
year, with strong bipartisan support, Cali- 
fornia completed action on legislation to 
protect the Bay from such a fate. 

The bulldozer mentality of the past is a 
luxury we can no longer afford. It may cost 
more to reroute a highway around a grove 
of beautiful trees, but we must begin con- 
sidering this extra expense a necessary part 
of the over-all cost. 

We have formed an Environmental Pol- 
icy Committee to insure policy coordination 
throughout the executive branch. 

Emphasis has been placed on strengthen- 
ing the State’s conservation education pro- 
gram. Beginning with first grade, all stu- 
dents in California schools receive instruc- 
tion in man’s relations to his human and 
natural environment, 

Currently, we are establishing a unified 
solid-waste planning and regulation pro- 
gram. It is absolutely essential that we learn 
to “recycle” what we discard. 

There is no reason why we cannot achieve 
closer coordination between the Federal 
Government and the States on matters of 
such urgent public concern as pollution 
controls, Government; working closely with 
the private sector, can win the battle to 
protect and preserve America’s environment. 
We are doing just this in California. 


New YORK STATE'S ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAM 


(By Nelson Rockefeller, Governor of 
New York) 


In New York State, we have been fighting— 
and winning—the battle to save our environ- 
ment. 

The Pure Waters program I proposed five 
years ago has provided the enforcement pow- 
ers, research and State aid for sewage-treat- 
ment construction that is achieving dramatic 
results. Today, 117 sewage projects are built 
and operating, 83 are under construction, 139 
are nearing building stages. Also, every major 
polluter is under an enforcement timetable. 

Key to this water clean-up program has 
been a $1 billion pure-waters bond issue that 
provides 30 percent State aid and prefinances 
up to 80-percent Federal aid for communi- 
ties. The single biggest problem has been the 
lagging pace of Federal aid, which promises 
up: to 55 percent of costs but has delivered 
only 7 percent because Federal appropria- 
tions have not matched anywhere near what 
Congress has authorized. This year, I have 
asked our State legislature to approve a $750 
million first-instance appropriation so that 
the State’s pace-setting program may con- 
tinue without any delay because of the lag 
in Federal funds. 

A clean-air program I launched in 1966 has 
also had momentous impact. We have been 
the first State to create an air zoning system 
spelling out standards for air purity; adopted 
no-nonsense enforcement powers and set 
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cleanup deadlines for industry, power utili- 
ties, communities, and open burning sources. 
Industries can qualify for tax incentives for 
building approved air-pollution control sys- 
tems. 

Disease-spreading open dumps were out- 
lawed early in the "60s, and a program to get 
communities to use the sanitary-landfill 
method instead has resulted in significant 
improvements. We also have meaningful pro- 
grams to rescue wetlands, make wiser use of 
flood plain areas and preserve the natural 
beauty areas of our State. 

This year, I am proposing legislation to 
provide State aid to help communities plan 
and design sanitary landfills, train landfill 
personnel, operate solid-waste demonstration 
projects, control the use of pesticides and 
curb exploitation of endangered wildlife 
species. We have also moved to curb thermal 
pollution of water from power plants and set 
up measures to ensure citizens a voice in the 
selection of future power-plant sites. 

I am convinced that, if we are to preserve 
our environment and enhance the quality 
of life, a more integrated and comprehensive 
approach to the problem is required by gov- 
ernment. Accordingly, I have submitted a 
major proposal this year to bring together all 
our State’s existing environmental control 
programs into a new Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation. This agency would also 
have important new responsibilities to de- 
velop an over-all environmental plan, iden- 
tify emerging problems and deal with them 
promptly and foster research in ecology and 
the recycling of wastes. Environmental qual- 
ity standards would be set by an interagency 
State Board. A Council of Environmental Ad- 
visers from outside State government would 
weigh priorities, review policy and make 
recommendations to me. 

These measures represent a bold new com- 
mitment by New York State to preserve our 
environment. The programs we began in the 
1960s to clean up water, air and land are 
putting an end to the era of permissible 
pollution. But something more is required 
for the 1970s and beyond. From now on, we 
must become managers of the environment, 
learning to mediate the requirement for a 
livable environment with the continuing 
need for human progress and economic 
growth. 

This can—in fact must be—the. turn- 
around decade for our environment. At stake 
is @ livable world for everyone—city dweller, 
suburbanite and rural inhabitant. 


I AM PROUD TO BE AN AMERICAN 


(Mr. McCORMACK (at the request of 
Mr. ALBERT) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
particularly pleased to include in my 
remarks an inspiring column, “I’m Proud 
To Be An American,” written by Mrs. 
Mara Murphy, of the Dorchester section 
of Boston, that appeared in the May 28, 
1970, issue of the Dorchester Argus- 
Citizen of Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Murphy was born in Italy prior 
to World War Ii, and when she was 14 
years old, in 1946—her maiden name 
Mara Granchi—came to the United 
States with other members of. her fam- 
ily. What an example of patriotism and 
love of America this Italian-born lady 
sets for all Americans to follow. 

Her views, as expressed in her won- 
derful column should be carried as wide- 
ly as possible. The press of this country 
should- reprint her inspiring column. Will 
they? 

The column follows: 
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I’m Proup To Be AN AMERICAN! 
(By Mrs. Mara Murphy ) 

The flag of the United States has been 
dragged through the streets, used for 
patches on pants, burned, and lowered at 
halfmast to the demands of so-called peace- 
ful demonstrators amidst pretty speeches 
full of great promises. This is the in-thing 
for these demonstrators who say that the 
fiag is a worthless piece of cloth, and many 
of whom I have heard admit they do not 
know or are unaware who their leaders are. 
Meanwhile the enemy congratulates them 
and encourages them to go on doing their 
“thing.” This has infuriated me to the point 
I can no longer keep silent. 

I have seen demonstrations and peaceful 
marches, I have heard pretty speeches full 
of great promises, and I, too, didn’t know 
who the leaders were. I saw the results of such 
speeches and promises. They turned brother 
against brother, children against parents, 
neighbor against neighbor, and caused in- 
describable destruction. And when the 
speeches and promises had accomplished 
their well-planned purpose, the leaders 
emerged triumphant, and I knew then who 
they were. 

I know only too well what war is, I’ve 
known hunger and thirst, I’ve felt the bitter 
cold, and went many days and nights with- 
out sleep. I’ve seen the dead men on the 
battle fields, I know what they look like, I’ve 
known how the enemy acts and learned to 
recognize it; I've seen the enemy’s tactics 
and the remnants of war. 

I heard, I saw, I learned as a child, and 
the horror of that time is burned deep in 
my memories which I chose to set aside. 

But there are other memories which I 
chose to proudly think of very often. Mem- 
ories like the first act of kindness shown 
towards me in a long time, the first decent 
meal in many months, the shelter against 
the cold where I slept for the first time in 
days, and finally the freedom which I now 
have and hold dear. 

The American servicemen gave me all this 
while the flag of the United States waved 
high above our heads, and I knew then who 
my friends were. I saw the flag as a symbol 
of compassion toward an alien creature, of 
welcome to the tired and hungry, and of 
shelter to the homeless. 

When I see Old Glory, I think of those 
days, of the founders and settlers of Amer- 
ica, of the many battles they fought in the 
name of freedom in which they carried the 
fiag, and in which they died to preserve that 
freedom. I think of the great legacy they left 
behind for generations to come. I think of 
the men who died to give me my freedom and 
I cry inside, but at the same time I feel 
terribly proud of them for they were truly 
courageous, They, too, carried Old Glory— 
a sight to be remembered and honored to the 
end of time. 

May I always be worthy of their unselfish 
sacrifice and the legacy they left behind for 
me and mine to inherit. And may I always 
be free to proudly salute The Flag of The 
United States as a tribute to all the men who 
died to preserve my freedom. 

I’m proud to be an American, I’m proud 
of my fiag, and I’m wide awake. Are you? 


THE CRISIS OF CONFIDENCE 


(Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with some amusement 
that I read that the Democratic national 
chairman is trying to blame the Republi- 
can Party for the “crisis of confidence” 
in América. If there is a crisis of con- 
fidence abroad in this land today it is 
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because successive Democratic admin- 
istrations over the last 35 years have de- 
luded the American people into thinking 
that the Federal Government has all the 
answers to all our problems. This ap- 
proach has not only generated more 
problems than it has solved, but has 
raised false expectations among the peo- 
ple and discouraged them from tackling 
these problems on their own. But more 
tragically, it has shaken public confi- 
dence in our institutions. 

The Democrats should realize by now 
that they cannot solve the problems of 
the seventies using the tired tactics of 
the thirties. If there is one thing we 
should have learned from this sad ex- 
periment, it is that there is a limit to 
what the Federal Government alone can 
do. And if we are to make our system 
work effectively and responsively, we 
must decentralize and revitalize our 
Federal structure. That is what Presi- 
dent Nixon’s New Federalism is all about. 
Unfortunately, the Democrats are not 
taking the New Federalism seriously. 
Instead, they are still trying to handle 
the entire problem-solving burden at the 
top. They should recognize that any top- 
heavy structure is in a very precarious 
position and that its weight must be re- 
distributed if it is to remain stable. This 
applies with equal force to government. 

I, therefore, challenge this Democratic 
Congress to give top priority to the ad- 
ministration’s proposal to share Federal 
revenues with the States and munici- 
palities. This is an essential first step in 
decentralization, and it must be taken 
now. 


TAX DEDUCTION FOR NOISE 
ABATEMENT DEVICES 


(Mr. PUCINSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
coming increasingly clear that noise is an 
environmental pollutant comparable to 
air and water pollution, yet the United 
States has no general antinoise legisla- 
tion. Surveys indicate that the rush into 
the age of technology has raised the 
average noise level by a decible each year 
over the past 25 years. 

Even more disturbing is a recent study 
which shows three out of every 10 Amer- 
icans suffer some form of emotional in- 
stability and noise is proving a serious 
contributing factor. 

Today, I am introducing legislation to 
deal with the problem of noise pollution, 
the forgotten member of the environ- 
mental triumvirate. My bill provides that 
any taxpayer would be allowed at his 
election to amortize any certified noise 
control facility or equipment at an ac- 
celerated rate over a period of 60 months. 
As indicated, the accelerated amortiza- 
tion deduction would be available only 
with respect to a noise control facility 
which is certified by the appropriate 
authorities. Normally, it would take 15 
years for such amortization. 

The authors of the Tax Reform Act of 
1969 recognized the serious challenges 
posed by environmental pollution, and 
provided a 5-year accelerated amortiza- 
tion for pollution control facilities. My 
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bill would amend section 169 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code and provide private 
industry with the same incentive to de- 
velop and install antinoise equipment. 

Preventing noise is far better than 
blocking it out, which means that quiet 
operation of any product or machine 
must be an important feature. A start 
in this direction has been made by a 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. noise-control en- 
gineer, who has developed a steel gar- 
bage can that makes a thud instead of 
a clang when it is dropped. There are 
even quiet piledrivers that work by hum- 
ming vibration rather than by the bang- 
ing of a steam hammer. There are now 
on the drawing boards designs for quiet 
jet engines, vacuum cleaners, and quieter 
powermowers, but these will probably 
not be marketed until the public de- 
mands them. 

It costs much less to reduce the deci- 
bels in the early stages of design than 
it does once a machine is built. A prime 
example is the jet engine. No attempts 
were made to deal with the noise prob- 
lem created by these machines until the 
1960's, when the noise of jets overhead 
became so unbearable that many people 
began to take their complaints to court. 
Engine makers responded by adding 
noise suppressors, but these reduced the 
thrust of the engines so much that pilots 
had to add power to compensate and this 
brought the noise level back to what it 
would have been anyway. It is probable 
that more adequate silencers could have 
been developed had the engineers worked 
on the problem in the early days of jet 
engine development. I believe my pro- 
posal will be an enormous incentive to 
airlines to install quieter jet engines 
much quicker. 

Virtually all manmade noise, whatever 
its source, can be suppressed. While some 
major problems, such as insulating mul- 
tiunit dwellings and the roar of subways, 
would cost large sums of money to cor- 
rect, many of the most irritating noises 
could be reduced at negligible cost. The 
screech of truck tires on pavement, for 
example, can be reduced at no extra cost 
of efficiency loss by redesigning the 
tread, and a quiet home lawnmower costs 
only about $15 more than the usual ear- 
jarring model. Some other examples of 
added costs: a garbage truck $2,400—on 
top of an original cost of $15,600—a small 
air compressor $500 over the initial cost 
of $5,300; and on most machinery, an 
additional 5 percent atop the original 
cost. In most cases there is a relatively 
small loss in efficiency caused by anti- 
noise modifications. 

The expense becomes even less for- 
midable when measured against the savy- 
ings from noise suppression. The World 
Health Organization estimates that in- 
dustrial noise alone costs the United 
States today more than $4 billion an- 
nually—in accidents, absenteenism, in- 
efficiency, and compensation claims. The 
human costs of sleepless nights, family 
squabbles, and mental illness are beyond 
measure, but they surely must be enor- 
mous. 

Society's noisemakers are predomi- 
nantly privately owned machines and 
plants, and in effect, private industry is 
being asked to make an investment 
which is a part for the benefit of the 
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general public. Moreover, quite often it 
costs relatively more to deal with the 
noise problem in the case of an existing 
plant or machine than to design a new 
one in such a way as to reduce the level 
of noise. Moreover, expenditures for 
noise control equipment generally do not 
result in any increase in the profitability 
of a product. 

Aside from the financial aspects of 
noise pollution and its control, the medi- 
cal aspects are equally as alarming. 
Clinical evidence has established con- 
clusively that excessive exposure to noise 
constricts the arteries, increases the 
heartbeat, and dilates the pupils of the 
eye. One recent French study goes so far 
as to suggest that noise is the cause of 
70 percent of the neuroses in the Paris 
area, and surely New York and Chicago 
are not dissimilar. John M. Handley, a 
New York authority on industrial acous- 
tics, recently wrote: 

Symptoms of hypertension, vertigo, hal- 
lucination, paranoia and, on occasion, sui- 
cidal and homicidal impulses, have been 
blamed on excessive noise . . . Noise pollu- 
tion may be one of the reasons why the 
incidence of heart disease and mental ill- 
ness is so high in the United States. 


Other authorities have suggested that 
noise may be related to stomach ulcers, 
allergies, enuresis, spinal meningitis, ex- 
cessive cholesterol in the arteries, indi- 
gestion, loss of equilibrium, and impaired 
vision. 

Death by deafness is no joke and the 
most effective approach to governmental 
action lies in Federal regulation. At the 
same time, State and local governmental 
action against noise, as well as support 
from enlightened citizens, could go a 
long way in reducing the problem, and 
perhaps in setting a trend as Chicago 
and Memphis have in their noise ordi- 
nances. 

My bill provides the needed incentive 
to encourage private industry to deal 
with the problem of noise pollution. The 
need for broader and more effective 
noise control standards remains. The 
amortization deduction provided by my 
bill, however, should be a useful com- 
ponent of the Nation’s total efforts to 
deal with the problem of environmental 
noise. I urge all my colleagues to tune 
in on this problem and support passage 
of this urgently needed legislation. 

A copy of my bill follows: 

E.R. 17882 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 

1954 to allow an amortization deduction for 

noise abatement devices 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 169 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to amortization of pollution 
control facilities) is amended by striking out 
“certified pollution control facility” wherever 
it appears and inserting in Meu thereof 
“certified pollution or noise control facility or 
equipment”. 

(b) Subsection (d)(1) of such section (de- 
fining certified pollution or noise control 
facility or equipment) is amended by insert- 
ing before “a new identifiable treatment fa- 
cility” the following: “either certified 
noise control facility or equipment or a certi- 
fied pollution control facility. For. purposes 
of this paragraph, the term ‘certified pollu- 
tion control facility’ means”. 
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(c) Subsection (d) of such section (relat- 
ing to definitions) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(5) Certified noise control facility or 
equipment. The term ‘certified noise control 
facility or equipment’ means noise control 
equipment or a noise control facility which 
under regulations of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (or, in the case of air- 
craft or equipment affiliated thereto, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administrator) as meeting ad- 
visory standards prescribed by him for pur- 
poses of this section. Such advisory stand- 
ards shall be prescribed and from time to 
time revised by regulation, and shall limit 
noise emissions to medically accepted levels. 
The regulations of the Secretary or his dele- 
gate under this paragraph shall contain rules 
similar to the provisions of the second sen- 
tence of paragraph (1) and of paragraphs (2) 
and (4) of this subsection.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply with respect to taxable years end- 
ing after December 31, 1969. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Corman, for Tuesday, June 2, 1970, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Parten (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Bartne (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today and the balance of 
the week, on account of official business. 

Mr. WHITEHURST (at the request of Mr. 
GeRALD R. Forp), for June 3, 1970, 
through June 8, 1970, on account of of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Buriison of Missouri) to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material:) 

Mr. FARBSTEIN, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Yatron, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas, for 60 minutes, 
June 10. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LLOYD) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 

Mr, Price of Texas, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Burke of Florida, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Patman, for 30 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, June 4, 1970, and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and ‘include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Branton (at the request of Mr. 
Gray), for 10 minutes, today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 


Mr. Ropo and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ZaBLOcKI in three instances, and 
to include extraneous material. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LLOYD) and to include ex- 
traneous material:) 

. Brown of Michigan. 

. BURKE of Florida. 

. KEITH. 

. SCHERLE in five instances. 

. GERALD R. FORD. 

. Duncan in two instances. 

. SNYDER. 

. STEIGER of Arizona. 

. KLEPPE. 

'. SHRIVER. 

. HARSHA. 

. QUIE. 

. BUSH. 

. WHITEHURST. 

. MICHEL. 

. Wyman in two instances. 

. McDane in two instances. 

. Ropison in six instances. 

. FULTON of Pennsylvania in five 
instances, 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr, Hunt. 

Mr. HOGAN. 

Mr. MINSHALL in two instances. 

Mr. WIDNALL. 

Mr. Price of Texas. 

Mr. HALL. 

Mr. HALPERN. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in five instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Burtison of Missouri) and 
to include extraneous material:) 

Mr, FRIEDEL in two instances. 

Mr. Manon. 

Mr. KYROS. 

Mr. AppABEBO in two instances. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN in five instances. 

Mr. DINGELL in three instances. 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS in three instances. 

Mr. PucINsKI in six instances. 

Mr. FRASER in eight instances. 

Mr, OTTINGER in two instances. 

Mr. Murpuy of New York in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Osry in 10 instances. 

Mr. GILBERT. 

Mr. HÉBERT. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. CULVER. 

Mr. WILLIAM D, FORD. 

Mr. PATTEN. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in two instances. 

Mr. FountatIn in two instances. 

Mr. SHIPLEY. 

Mrs. Minx in two instances. 

Mr. Dutsk1 in eight instances. 

Mr. MINISH. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania in three 
instances. 

Mr. PICKLE in five instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gray) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. STOKES. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. Kerr in two instances. 

Mr. UDALL. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bill and joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 
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H.R. 11628. An act to transfer from the 
Architect of the Capitol to the Librarian of 
Congress the authority to purchase office 
equipment and furniture for the Library of 

ngress; and 
Oe} Res. 1069, Joint resolution extending 
for 4 years the existing authority for the 
erection in the District of Columbia of a 
memorial to Mary McLeod Bethune. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S.3339. An act to authorize the Public 
Printer to fix the subscription price of the 
daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on June 1, 1970, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 4818. To extend the provisions of the 
U.S. Fishing Fleet Improvement Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13816. To improve and clarify certain 
laws affecting the Coast Guard. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. j 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2098. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Policies on proposed 
U.S. participation in a replenishment of the 
resources of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank (H. Doc. No. 91-344); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed. 

2099. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and 
Housing), transmitting notification of the 
location, nature, and estimated cost of cer- 
tain facilities projects proposed to be un- 
dertaken for the Army Reserve subsequent 
to’ June 30, 1970, pursuant to the provisions 
of 10 U.S.C, 2238a(1); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2100. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank Act to authorize the United 
States to participate in increases in the au- 
thorized capital stock and resources of the 
fund for special operations of the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

2101. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, transmitting 
a report for May 1970, on the Administra- 
tion’s implementation of section 301 of title 
III of Public Law 91-151; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

2102. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a report on the backlog of pending 
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applications and hearing cases in the Com- 
mission as of April 30, 1970, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 5(e) of the Com- 
munications Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2103. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
September 23, 1969, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on Manchester Harbor, Mass., re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted May 5, 1966; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

2104. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 3, 1970, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on Ogdensburg Harbor, N.Y., requested by a 
resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, adopted 
May 13, 1947; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GIBBONS: Committee on Ways and 
Means, H.R. 16745, A bill to exempt shrimp 
vessels from the duty imposed on repairs 
made to, and repair parts and equipments 
purchased for, U.S. vessels in foreign coun- 
tries, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 91-1136). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 2499. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, with respect to the 
Academies of the military departments, with 
amendments (Rept. No. 91-1187). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr, RIVERS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 8663. A bill to amend the act of 
September 20, 1968 (Public Law 90-502), to 
provide relief to certain former officers of the 
Supply Corps and Civil Engineer Corps of the 
Navy; without amendments (Rept. No, 91- 
1138). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 16298. A bill to amend section 703 
(b) of title 10, United States Code, to extend 
the authority to grant a special 30-day leave 
for members of the uniformed services who 
voluntarily extend their tours of duty in 
hostile fire areas (Rept, No. 91-1139). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H.R, 15112. A bill to repeal several obso- 
lete sections of title 10, United States Code, 
and section 208 of title 37, United States 
Code; without amendments (Rept. No. 91- 
1140). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, H.R. 16732. A bill to amend title 37, 
United States Code, to provide that enlisted 
members of a uniformed service who accept 
appointments as officers shall not receive less 
than the pay and allowances to which they 
were previously entitled by virtue of their 
enlisted status (Rept. No. 91-1141), Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 17869. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a dam on the Northwest River, 
Va.; to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 17870, A bill to provide for orderly 
tade in textile articles and articles of leather 
footwear, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUTTON: 

H.R. 17871. A bill to establish a senior citi- 
zens skill and talent utilization program; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. COUGHLIN: 

H.R. 17872. A bill to amend section 521 of 
title 38, United States Code, to exclude from 
consideration as income, for the purpose 
of determining eligibility for pension, all 
payments of any kind or from any source, 
including salary, retirement or annuity pay- 
ments, endowments or similar income, which 
& veteran receives or is entitled to receive 
after attaining age 72; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. CULVER: 

H.R. 17873. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 in order to establish Federal policy 
concerning the selection of firms and indi- 
viduals to perform architectural, engineering, 
and related services for the Federal Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H.R. 17874. A bill to provide for the elimi- 
nation, over a 10-year period, of the manda- 
tory oil import control program; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 17875. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to increase the rates and 
income limitations relating to payment of 
pension and parents’ dependency and in- 
demnity compensation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 17876, A bill to increase the availa- 
bility of mortgage credit for the financing 
of urgently needed housing, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. KLEPPE: 

H.R. 17877. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles and articles of leather 
footwear, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 17878. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from in- 
come tax the first $1,000 of interest on de- 
posits of individuals in savings and loan and 
mutual savings institutions; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York (for him- 
self, Mr. Brasco, and Mr. FRASER) : 

H.R. 17879. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act to provide addi- 
tional protection to marine and wildlife ecol- 
ogy by requiring the designation of certain 
water and submerged land areas where the 
depositing of certain waste materials will be 
permitted, to authorize the establishment of 
standards with respect to such deposits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself, Mrs. 
SULLIVAN, Mr. REUSS, Mr, ASHLEY, 
Mr. MoorHeap, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. 
MINISH, Mr. Hanna, Mr. ANNUNZIO, 
Mr. Rees, Mr. Brasco, and Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON) : 

H.R. 17880. A bill to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 17881. A bill to amend section 4182 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, to re- 
move statutory restrictions on the sale of 
22 calibre ammunition; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 17882. A bill to amend the Internil 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an amortiza- 
tion deduction for noise abatement devices; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 17883. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to sus- 
pend, in whole or in part, economic and 
military assistance and certain sales to any 
country which fails to take appropriate steps 
to prevent narcotic drugs produced in such 
country from entering the United States un- 
lawfully; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROTH (for himself and Mr. 
COUGHLIN) : 

H.R. 17884. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize reduced rate 
transportation for elderly people on a space- 
available basis; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 17885. A bill to amend section 236(i) 
of the National Housing Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H.R. 17886. A bill to exempt from certain 
deep-draft safety statutes passenger vessels 
operating solely on the inland rivers and 
waterways; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 17887, A bill to amend section 1682 
of title 38 of the United States Code to define 
“established charge” for the purpose of com- 
puting veterans’ educational assistance al- 
lowances for correspondence courses; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 17888, A bill to provide for drug abuse 
and drug dependency prevention, treatment 
and rehabilitation; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WEICKER: 

H.R. 17889. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in scissors and shears; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOLFF (for himself, Mrs. 
Hansen of Washington, and Mr. 
BUTTON) : 

H.R. 17890. A bill to prohibit the use of 
any nuclear weapon in Southeast Asia unless 
Congress first approves such use; to the 
Committee on ‘Armed’ Services. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN (for himself, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. CowceEr, Mr. Bow, 
Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. WIL- 
LIaMs, and Mr. COLLIER) : 

H. Con. Res. 652. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the ques- 
tion of the maintenance of the neutrality 
and territorial integrity of Cambodia and 
the human rights of the Cambodian people 
be referred to the Security Council of the 
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United Nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 
By Mr. BUSH: 

H. Con, Res. 653. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that the 
question of the maintenance of the neutral- 
ity and territorial integrity of Cambodia and 
the human rights of the Cambodian people 
be referred to the Security Council of the 
United Nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr, CULVER: 

H. Con. Res, 654. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the establishment of a United 
Nations international supervisory force for 
the purpose of establishing a cease-fire in 
Indochina to aid efforts toward a political 
solution of current hostilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. Con. Res, 655. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
United States should sell Israel jet aircraft 
necessary for Israel's defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself, Mr. 
Rem of New York, Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp, Mr. ApamMs, Mr. ANDERSON of 
California, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. BOLAND, 
Mr. BRINKLEY, Mr. BURKE of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Burton of California, 
Mr. BUTTON, Mr. CONTE, Mr. CON- 
YERS, Mr. Cramer, Mr. Dappario, Mr. 
FRASER, Mr. FuLTON of Tennessee, 
Mr. HANLEY, Mr. Hanna, Mr. HATHA- 
way, Mr. HECELER of West Virginia, 
Mr. HELSTOSKI, and Mr. JACOBS): 

H. Res. 1052. Resolution urging withdrawal 
of Russian personnel from the Middle East; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KYROS (for himself, Mr, Mac- 
GREGOR, Mr. Tarr, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. 
OBEY; Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. MCDADE; Mr; 
Meeps, Mr. MESKILL, Mr. MINISH, Mr. 
MOoLLOHAN, Mr. Morse, Mr. PIKE, Mr. 
PopELL, Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. RosENTHAL, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr, 
STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr. THOMPSON 
of Georgia, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON, Mr. 
Wo.urr, Mr. Wrpier, and Mr. WY- 
MAN): 

H. Res. 1053. Resolution urging withdrawal 
of Russian personnel from the Middle East; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himself, Mr. Yat- 
RON, Mr. CoNABLE, Mr. Don H. CLAU- 
SEN, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. Rees, and Mr. RYAN): 

H. Res. 1054. Resolution urging withdrawal 
of Russian personnel from the Middle East; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H: Res. 1055. Resolution to call upon the 

Soviet Union to withdraw its pilots and mis- 
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sile technicians from countries in the Middle 

East; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. OBEY (for himself and Mr. 
SYMINGTON) : 

H. Res. 1056. Resolution to reestablish 
congressional responsibility in the determi- 
nation of U.S. policy in Indochina; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER) (for himself and Mr. 
WOLFF) : 

H. Res. 1057. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House on the growing threat 
posed by Soviet pilots and technicians in the 
Middle East; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. Res. 1058. Resolution urging the with- 
drawal of Russian personnel from the Middle 
East; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. EVANS of Colorado: 

H.R. 17891. A bill for the relief of Jose 

Becerra; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 17892. A bill for the relief of Bruce M. 

Smith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 17893. A bill for the relief of Peter 
Thomas, his wife, Vasilike Thomas, and their 
minor children, Georgia Thomas, Andreas 
Thomas, Mary Thomas, and Bobby Thomas; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXI, 

396. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to flood control projects on the San 
Joaquin-Kings River Interstream Group, 
which was referred to, the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

501. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Association for Grand Jury Action, Inc. 
Rochester, N.Y., relative to the Organized 
Crime Control Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

502. Aiso, petition of the Common Council, 
Buffalo, N.Y., relative to amending the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 to include the 
Great Lakes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE CAMBODIAN SITUATION 
HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor remarks I made recently on 
the Cambodian situation, the President’s 
conduct of the war, and the Cooper- 
Church amendment. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe PRESIDENT AND CAMBODIA 

Mr. Gurney. Mr. President, we are engaged 
in debate here in the Senate on the so- 
called Church-Cooper amendment to the 
Foreign Military Sales Act. I do not doubt 
that historians in years to come will look 
upon this debate, and the vote here in the 
Senate upon this matter, as one of the most 
important debates and one of the most sig- 
nificant decisions to come before this body 
in the long history of this Republic. 

Why is this matter of such grave impor- 
tance to this Nation? Because it involves 
the fundamental constitutional war responsi- 
bilities of the Presidency as well as what role 
should be played by the Congress In general 
and the Senate in particular during wartime. 
The words here said and the vote here taken 
are also of tremendous significance because 


it will have a direct effect upon the war 
effort, favorably or unfavorably. It has be- 
come the longest war in the history of the 
country. It has become one of the most 
controversial. It has become one of the most. 
unpopular. It has become one of the most 
expensive. Not only has it aroused great 
controversy at home, but it has precipitated 
similar division of opinion abroad. 

The President of the United States, under 
the Constitution, is the Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces of this Nation. 

In World War II, it was President Roosevelt 
who ~1ltimately had to make the decision to 
land troops in North Africa and then’ in 
Sicily and Italy, and then on the beaches im 
Normandy, It was he who made the decision 
to begin the war in the South Pacific on 
the Island of Guadalcanal, to make the. at- 
attack on Iwo Jima, Saipan, and Okinawa. 
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It was President Truman who made the 
decision to drop the bomb on Japan. 

Under the Constitution, and according to 
the way that government was devised in this 
Nation by the Founding Fathers, one man 
and only one is the boss during wartime and 
that is the President of the United States. 

As Mr. Truman so aptly put it, speaking of 
his desk in the White House, the buck stops 
here. The President can pass it to no one. 

The buck was passed on the war in South- 
east Asia to President Nixon a year ago last 
January upon his inauguration as the 37th 
President of the United States. The heavy 
commitment in Vietnam which was begun 
by President Kennedy and broadened by 
President Johnson into one of the Nation's 
largest wars, became the biggest problem of 
the Nixon administration. I do not put it 
this way in any attempt to shift the respon- 
sibility for Southeast Asia now on Mr, Nixon's 
predecessors. Mr. Nixon ran for the Presi- 
dency well knowing that from the moment 
of his inauguration he would have a tiger 
by the tail which would be solely his to 
tame and cage. 

Nor did he duck his responsibility. He set 
about doing something about it. 

There were several alternatives open to the 
President. I am sure that he considered all 
the alternatives, listening to his advisors, 
both military and civilian, weighing all the 
factors, finally making his own judgment 
after long thought and careful analysis. This 
has always been his way of solving a prob- 
lem, his conception of the presidency. 

What were the alternatives? He might haye 
continued the war in the same manner as 
the preceding administration, fighting the 
enemy pretty much on his own terms, in an 
effort to out fight and out last him and con- 
vince the enemy that the war was too costly 
for him to win and hoping that he would 
decide to call it quits. This obviously was 
no course to follow. It had been tried for 
years and it had failed. The Communist 
enemy is tough and determined and resolute, 
a first-rate fighting man, backed up by un- 
limited supplies from Communist Russia and 
China, and entirely intent to continue the 
fighting without regard to his very heavy 
losses in the field. This method of warfare 
in Southeast Asia had not worked and it 
would not work. The President rejected this 
alternative. 

There was the so-called enclave theory 
proposed by General Gavin and some others. 
Here the proposal was that the United States 
forces would withdraw to strong points where 
they would be secure and incapable of dis- 
lodgment. The rest of the country would be 
defended by the South Vietnamese. For the 
life of me I have never been able to see any 
sound reasoning behind this theory. When it 
was first proposed and certainly when the 
President took office, it simply would have 
meant that all of South Vietnam, except for 
the enclave strong points, would have been 
run over by the Communists in point of 
time and probably in fairly short time. We 
would then be in a position of hanging on 
permanently by our toenails in tiny clearings 
in a Communist jungle. 

It would have meant complete abandon- 
ment of our purpose of being in Vietnam in 
the first place, and that was and is to pro- 
tect a free government, and would have 
pinned us down permanently at least for as 
long as we elected to be pinned down. The 
enclaves would have served as a permanent 
irritant to the Communist enemy, and have 
been a continual source of certain involve- 
ment for the United States in armed conflict 
in Southeast Asia in the future. This solution 
was: rejected by the President and rightly so. 

There was the solution ör trying to win 
the war which would have involved resump- 
tion of bombing of the North and hitting tar- 
gets which had been off limits before. Tar- 
gets such as Haiphong Harbor, the capital of 
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Hanoi, all airfields, the irrigation dykes and 
so on, The President rejected this, probably 
because he felt the domestic situation at 
home would not support it. The furor over 
Cambodia would tend to support this motion. 

There was the alternative of withdrawing 
from Vietnam completely. Many people 
wanted this done especially here in the U.S. 
Senate and many of this opinion are back- 
ing the present pending amendment. The 
President surely must have weighed this al- 
ternative very seriously, for it seems to me 
that he had but two choices, either to get 
out of Vietnam completely and as quickly as 
possible, or to pursue the course of action 
that he finally decided upon. 

The alternative of pulling out of Vietnam 
completely must have been a very tempting 
one. By the time President Nixon took office, 
the war was surely unpopular. Americans 
everywhere, hawks and doves, were fed up 
with it and wanted out. Above all, it would 
have stopped the loss of American lives. It 
would have saved enormous amounts of 
American dollars going down this Asian rat- 
hole drain, It would have been a popular 
thing to do. At least for a sizable segment 
of our population and certainly for a short 
period of time surrounding such a decision 
it would have been hailed worldwide, first of 
all by all the Communists and Socialists na- 
tions and those sympathetic to this way of 
life. This is what they have wanted all 
along. It would have been hailed by large 
numbers in nations friendly to the United 
States, our so-called allies, for it would have 
freed the U.S. commitment of troops and 
money in Southeast Asia to make them more 
readily available in Western Europe. 

But this solution, while it had many at- 
tractive features, also had some very serious 
drawbacks. In the eyes of the world, and 
in Asia particularly, pulling up stakes in 
Vietnam would certainly have meant defeat 
for the United States. We would have been 
run out of Indochina, just as the French 
had been run out by the same foe 16 years 
ago. If the defeat of the French was humil- 
ating, and it certainly was, I think it would 
have been catastrophic for the United States. 
If a tiny, new nation, North Vietnam, in size 
& little larger than my home State of Florida 
end in population a little less than New 
York, could prevail over the United States 
of America, the leaders of the world, and 
the most powerful Nation in the history of 
the world, what would be the significance 
of this in geo-politics? 

Of course, it would give courage and 
strength and sustenance to every Commu- 
nist trouble-maker everywhere. By following 
the same Communist guerrilla tactics of Ho 
Chi Minh, backed up by Russian supplies, 
similar Vietnams could be staged on any 
continent at any time. Bit by bit, the whole 
uncommitted world could be picked up in 
this fashion. And if the United States lacked 
the will, because it does not lack the 
strength, to carry out this test of the free 
world against communism, then the reason- 
ing of the Communist leaders would most 
certainly be that the United States would 
lack the will to stand firm elsewhere in 
closer areas of much more strategic im- 
portance to the United States. 

Precipitate and complete withdrawal from 
Vietnam posed many other problems also, 
It would be the first time in the history of 
this country that we had been defeated in 
warfare. The people who want to withdraw 
from Vietnam right now brush aside this 
argument as though it were inconsequential. 
They say that it takes a big man.or a big 
nation, a wise man or a wise nation, to 
admit that ft has made a mistake, and cor- 
rect such an error. They say that to admit 
defeat in Vietnam would make us a bigger, 
better nation and raise our prestige inthe 
eyes of the world. 

I regard this argument as wishful thinking 
of the most dangerous variety. I cannot see 
how defeat by Communist North Vietnam 
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can raise the prestige of America, or even 
preserve it, in the eyes of the world. As a 
matter of fact, I think we have paid too much 
attention in this whole Vietnam thing to 
world opinion. I think we should have gone 
about the job of fighting the war in Vietnam 
without regard at all for world opinion. 

But let us turn from that argument to 
another thought. To me, the consequences 
of defeat of the United States at the hands 
of tiny North Vietnam would be catastrophic 
here at home. It is domestic opinion that I 
am concerned about, not what the other 
nations of the world think about us. To be 
sure, such a decision might haye pleased a 
segment of our population, but a very siz- 
able percentage of the people in the United 
States would have deplored any such course 
of action. As a matter of fact, even today in 
the midst of the almost hysterical atmos- 
phere generated by’ the news media over 
Cambodia and the college campus uproar, 
those who want to withdraw now and com- 
pletely are still in the minority. 

It appears to me that immediate and com- 
plete withdrawal might well have split our 
Nation as badly, or perhaps even worse than 
it is now split. It surely would have done 
something else, far more damaging. It would 
have completely shaken the confidence of 
the citizens of the United States, in them- 
selves as a nation and themselves individ- 
ually. I seriously doubt if in the forum of 
the world arena, in the field of foreign pol- 
icy, and in our role as a leader of the free 
world, that we could have retained the con- 
fidence in ourselves to satisfactorily perform 
this role. I might point out that this leader- 
ship position is not ome we sought out or 
seek to retain for prestige purposes. We are 
the free nation leader by necessity. There is 
no other nation available for this role. It has 
been thrust upon us—the stakes are high, no 
less than the survival of the free world, but 
of much greater importance, survival of our- 
selves as a free nation. 

We would have welched on a commitment. 
We made a commitment to the Government 
of South Vietnam to help it survive as a free 
nation. Withdrawal from Vietnam would 
have been to renege of that commit- 
ment. The repercussions of that action 
around the world would have been cata- 
strophic. Obviously no nation could afford to 
cast their lot with the United States because 
we would have proved by the Southeast 
Asian example, that we neither had the will 
to do what needed to be done nor the staying 
power to see a nasty business through to the 
end, The Communists would have made a 
tremendous gain in the eyes of the world 
and we would have suffered a corresponding- 
ly severe loss, 

Then too, there would have been whole- 
sale slaughter in South Vietnam. There has 
been wholesale siaughter in South Vietnam 
of government leaders all during the years 
that the struggle has prevailed, even with 
the U.S. commitment. I shudder to think 
what would have happened if we had pulled 
out, or if we do now. 

Some of our theorists who suggested that 
course of action, also suggested that we take 
care of the slaughter problem by opening our 
arms to unlimited immigration from Viet- 
nam, This course of action is about as real- 
istic as some of the adventures of Alice in 
Wonderland. It is so ridiculous that one 
‘would not even waste time in talking about 
it as a practical solution. 

Thus with these arguments against pre- 
cipitate withdrawal from Vietnam, the Pres- 
ident rejected this course of action, also. 

He chose the fourth alternative, to Viet- 
namize the war. That was to advise the 
Government of South Vietnam that this was 
their war of independence and freedom; that 
although the United States had a commit- 
ment, it was not a blank check and that we 
could not go on fighting in Southeast Asia 
indefinitely; that it was high time and-long 
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past time that the South Vietnamese begin 
to take over the majority of the fighting now 
and, as soon as humanly possible, all of the 
fighting. It should be pointed out here, this 
course of action should have been taken long 
before, but at least President Nixon was in- 
augurating it as soon as he took charge. 

Now, along with turning over the war to 
the South Vietnamese, the President at the 
same time adopted a course of withdrawing 
American troops as rapidly as possible. At 
this date, he has already withdrawn 110,000 
troops, most of these combat troops. He 
has scheduled withdrawal over the next fiscal 
year of 150,000 more troops. The American 
casualties in the war have dropped off 
considerably. President Nixon has adopted 
an entirely new course of action in South- 
east Asia. He is embarked on an entirely 
different course of disengaging the United 
States from that war just as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The best part of the Nixon policy, is 
that it is succeeding, The hard factual evi- 
dence is there, in the United States troops 
withdrawn, in South Vietnamese troops tak- 
ing over more and more of the fighting, in 
the greatly reduced casualty rates of U.S. 
soldiers, in the general success of the Viet- 
namization process. 


THE CAMBODIAN OPERATION 


Now we come to the events of April 28, 
President Nixon, as Commander in Chief, 
ordered U.S. troops, accompanied by South 
Vietnamese troops, into Cambodia in an at- 
tack upon the Communist sanctuaries. 

What prompted the President to pursue 
this course of action? 

Was it necessary? And what positive re- 
sults will flow from this action? 

First of all, there can be no doubt in 
the minds of the Communist enemy, either 
Hanoi or Russia or Red China, all partners 
in the cruel business of invading South 
Vietnam, that the United States wants peace. 
President Nixon has not only stated this 
objective on countless occasions but every 
action he has taken since he has been in 
office has backed up this goal. Just about 
every conceivable offer and proposition has 
been made to the Communists, that mind 
of man can think of, to indicate that the 
United States wants out of Vietnam and 
wants peace. We have done everything to 
convince the enemy of our peaceful inten- 
tions, including mass troop withdrawal, ex- 
cept the one act to cut and run and aban- 
don the South Vietnamese. 

Now what has been the answer of Ha- 
noi? The Communist answer to our peace- 
ful intentions has been to step up activity 
on the Ho Chi Minh Trail on the north and 
through the port of Sihanoukville on the 
south, pouring soldiers and supplies into the 
enemy sanctuaries located on the Cambo- 
dian border, hard up against the boundary 
lines of South Vietnam. From these sanctuar- 
ies the enemy feeds his soldiers, and caches 
his weapons and his ammunition and his 
supplies of all kinds, to feed his war machine 
within South Vietnam itself. He also rests 
his troops in this area where they are en- 
tirely free from harassment by United States 
and South Vietnamese troops. Swift and de- 
structive and killing sorties are made out of 
these sanctuaries into South Vietnam, and 
after our troops have been sorely hurt, there 
is no time for retaliation, because the enemy 
has faded back across the border into these 
off-limit sanctuaries. In recent months there 
has been evidence of further buildup of 
these sanctuaries, undoubtedly in prepara- 
tion for further attacks before the monsoons, 
and, of course, to build up supplies to last 
through the rainy monsoon season when it is 
difficult to get supplies down over the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail, 

These sanctuaries have been a source of 
deep and lasting trouble for United States 
and South Vietnamese forces for years and 
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all during the war in Southeast Asia. Any- 
body who knows anything about the war in 
Southeast Asia, who really wanted to wage 
it as it should have been waged, has been 
advocating that these sanctuaries be wiped 
out. I, myself, have repeatedly urged at- 
tacks upon them for as long as the last 4 
years. 

I cannot think of a single incident in his- 
tory where this Nation has been engaged in 
a serious war that we permitted this state 
of affairs to exist, 

Let us go back to World War II, when we 
were engaged In fighting Germany. To draw a 
parallel, this Senate would have said in the 
1940's to President Franklin Roosevelt, “you 
can not invade Europe using the Normandy 
beaches because our fight is with Germany 
and not with France.” I suppose the support- 
ers of this Church-Cooper amendment would 
reply, “but that was a different situation. 
France was occupied and was as much a part 
of Germany as Germany itself,” I say, there 
is no difference, Cambodia was occupied by 
the Communists and has been for years. At 
least, so far as the border sanctuary areas 
are concerned, they were as much a part of 
enemy country or enemy held territory as 
France was to Germany. 

For the life of me, I cannot understand 
the reasoning behind some of the supporters 
of the Church-Cooper amendment who gen- 
erally agree with the President in his con- 
duct of the war in South Vietnam, but dis- 
agree with this business in Cambodia. They 
would confine all of the fighting to South 
Vietnam. It is true that our main objective 
is to preserve the government of South Viet- 
nam from Communist invasion, But it is 
equally true, and everybody knows it, that 
the war is indeed a Southeast Asian war and 
operations for years have gone on not only in 
South Vietnam but also in Laos and Thai- 
land. 

For the life of me I can not understand 
what the uproar is all about in hitting these 
Communist sanctuaries in Cambodia. This 
is no broadening of the war. It is the same 
war, against the same enemy, involving pre- 
cisely the same areas—that is, the base areas 
that have been used for years and years by 
the Communists to sustain their war ma- 
chine in Vietnam. 

How in the world the President can be 
accused of broadening the war by. stepping 
across an imaginary line in the jungle for a 
few miles, for the few weeks time that it 
takes to wipe out these sanctuaries, is more 
than my mind can understand at all. And I 
must say, that millions of Americans, in fact 
a majority of Americans, can neither under- 
stand the fine legal reasoning behind the 
authors and cosponsors of the Church-Cooper 
amendment. 

At any rate, the President, advised of the 
build-up of the Cambodian sanctuaries, and 
the concrete evidence of increased Commun- 
ist aggression against South Vietnam from 
these areas, decided that he must move 
against them and wipe them out. 

The decision to move against the sanctu- 
aries was in complete support of his plan of 
disengagement in South Vietnam. The Presi- 
dent has never said during the time of dis- 
engagement of American troops, and the re- 
placement in the line of South Vietnamese 
troops, that all fighting was going to stop. 
The President has never promised that U.S. 
troops during this interval of time would not 
be permitted to fire their weapons at the 
enemy, to bomb the enemy with our aircraft, 
to attack the enemy where needed, and to set 
him back and gain a tactical advantage. I 
have never heard anybody express the 
thought that our troops should stop the 
fighting, as long as it was U.S, policy to 
have troops in Vietnam and the Communists 
were shooting at them and making war upon 
them. To shackle our troops in the field, to 
set guidelines of what they cannot do and 
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advertise these guidelines by Senate debate, 
is like sending a boxer into the ring with in- 
structions to keep his hands at his side. 

Time, as I see it, and I am sure as the Pres- 
ident saw it, the move into Cambodia against 
the Communist sanctuaries was purely and 
simply a tactical move needed to be made to 
gain advantage over the enemy. That is all 
it was, and it should have been done years 
ago. 

What has been the result so far of the 
Cambodian operation? It has succeeded be- 
yond the wildest expectations of the Presi- 
dent and his advisers, and, I think, probably 
beyond the expectations of anyone in the 
Senate, either for or against the Church- 
Cooper amendment. 

The following are the latest totals as of 
May 21 of captured enemy supplies in 
Cambodia: 


TOTAL OPERATIONS 


24-hour 
change 


Number 


Individuals weapons... 

Crew-served weapons 

Bunkers/structures destroyed 43 
Machinegun rounds. _ __ 2, 689, 724 
Rifle rounds. 5, 126, 838 

Total small arms ammunition 

(machinegun and rifle rounds)... 7, 816, 562 
Grenades. 12,574 


Satchel charge.....2.......--..-.- 
Miscellaneous explosives (pounds)__ 
Antiaircraft rounds. 

Mortar rounds......._..._- 

Large rocket rounds... .__. 
Smaller rocket rounds 

Recoilless rifle rounds 


! Unchanged, 


Now all this operation has been carried out 
at a minimum loss of American life. So far 
American casualties have amounted to 166 
servicemen killed in action in Cambodia. 

The enemy has been grievously hurt in 
this Cambodian operation. There is no tell- 
ing how much he has been set back. In 
time the shortest estimates are 6 months, 
but some experts famillar with the sup- 
ply apparatus of the enemy and the demands 
of his war machine in South Victnam esti- 
mate that it may be nearer to a year. The 
Monsoon season is near at hand and dur- 
ing this period it is virtually impossible 
for the enemy to get in more than a trickle 
of supplies, not even enough to sustain his 
troops in the field with food and medicine, 
to say nothing about weapons and ammuni- 
tions he needs for fighting. This means that 
after the Monsoon season is over it will take 
many more months for the supplies to be 
brought down the Ho Chi Minh Trail to re- 
build other bases in other areas. 

During this valuable time that the Cam- 
bodia operation has gained, many . more 
South Vietnamese can be trained and placed 
in the fighting lines to substitute perma- 
nently for United States troops. 

There is no question that this Cambo- 
dian operation has saved American lives over 
the months ahead and that it will insure 
and speed up the withdrawal of American 
forces in Vietnam. 

The President's action was bold, coura- 
geous and wise. It is the kind of action ex- 
pected from a President of the United States 
in the most perilous times of all that face 
the Nation during wartime. In my view, Pres- 
ident Nixon has displayed the quality of a 
truly great leader in the Cambodian affair. 

This is a time that Members of this great 
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body, the U.S. Senate, should be standing 
up in this Chamber and singing the praises 
of the President, rather than concocting 
Church-Cooper amendments that shoot him 
down. Now do not misunderstand me, I do 
not doubt the good intentions of the au- 
thors of this amendment, nor do I question 
or doubt their patriotism, their love of coun- 
try, their respect for the Office of Presi- 
dency, or their deep sincerity and concern 
for the ending of the war in Vietnam. 

Nonetheless the practical effect of this 
Church-Cooper amendment is a rebuke to 
the President for his courageous and highly 
successful action in Cambodia. It is an ad- 
vertisement to the whole world, and espe- 
cially to the Communist enemy in Hanoi and 
Moscow and Peking, as well as their clients 
and friends the world around, that at the 
very least there is deep division in the U.S. 
Senate concerning the President's conduct 
of the war in Southeast Asia, and at the 
most there is distrust and suspicion of his 
actions. 

It will say to the enemy, “do not worry we 
would not let President Nixon make any 
more moves that will hurt you and shorten 
the war.” 

There is another thing that it does that 
makes this amendment unsound. Here we 
are engaged in a big war. Everybody admits 
that because everybody wants to get it over 
with, although we disagree on how we are 
going to do it. But the fact of the matter is 
that we are in a big war. Now if we pass this 
amendment, what we are doing is running 
this war by a committee of 100. Instead of 
having one Commander in Chief, one over- 
all general, we are going to have 100 gen- 
erals, two from Kentucky, two from Idaho, 
two from Florida, and two from all of the 
other States in the Union. Well, gentlemen, I 
do not know how others here fancy them- 
Selves as generals. But speaking for this 
Senator, I do not consider myself to either 
have the ability, and certainly not the in- 
clination, to serve on a committee of 100 
generals to decide in this Chamber the tac- 
tical moves we are going to make in South- 
east Asia. 

Now let me say, that I agree with the au- 
thors of the Church-Cooper amendment and 
their supporters when they state that we 
need to clarify the war-making powers of the 
President of the United States in the year 
1970, and beyond, and when they also say 
that we should debate and explore the roll of 
the Congress of the United States in war- 

decisions of this Nation in the year 
1970 and beyond. It is a fact that times have 
changed drastically since the Founding 
Fathers wrote the language in the Constitu- 
tion designating the President as Com- 
mander in Chief and giving the Congress the 
power to declare war. 

It is quite obvious that the Founding 
Fathers never had in mind a world of the 
1970's where a nuclear war could be over in- 
deed in a few hours, and where the swift 
changing pace of foreign affairs makes it nec- 
essary for the Commander in Chief to make 
daily reassessments of what the enemy is 
up to, where his troops and planes and ships 
are and where ours should be in order to meet 
any possible threat. They were not thinking 
of the time when there was constant danger 
of armed erruption on every continent at any 
time, involving American livés and property. 
So I agree with the authors of the Church- 
Cooper amendment that we should discuss 
these things and we should clarify the role 
of the President and of ourselves in this most 
drastic of the Nation's affairs, warmaking, 
involving the risks and the loss of lives of 
our young men, 

But I earnestly make the point that the 
Church-Cooper amendment is not the way 
to go about this. The Church-Cooper amend- 
ment speaks directly to the actual and tech- 
nical conduct of a war, the movement of 
troops, at a time when we have been en- 
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gaged in war for many years. This is not the 
business of the U.S. Senate. This is purely 
and solely the business of the President, the 
Commander in Chief, under the Constitution. 

We should discuss the respective roles 
played by the President and the Congress 
in warmaking. As a matter of fact, the time 
to have discussed this was at the time of the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution. We did not dis- 
cuss it at that time at any great length. 

As a matter of fact, I suppose if we had 
been latter day oracles of Delphi and been 
able to look into the future and see the 
Nation and its involvement in Southeast Asia 
in 1970, we would have never authorized the 
President to go ahead in Vietnam as he did in 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. But the fact of 
the matter is that we did not have the vision 
of prophets. We thought we were going to 
take care of this little upstart Communist 
country of North Vietnam with the greatest 
of ease. It did not turn out that way. They 
proved a much tougher nut to crack than 
we thought and certain people around the 
country had second thoughts, and decided 
that this was a bad deal and knew the thing 
to do was to pick up the cards, put them back 
in their packet and maybe wait for a a fresh 
deal somewhere else at some other time. Well, 
picking up the cards and walking away with 
them and waiting for another day is not 
quite that easy as all of us know. 


THE REACTION OF THE PRESS AND MEDIA 


Every so often, when a week passes in which 
there is no momentous Presidential action, 
some editorial writers come to the conclusion 
there is a “crisis of leadership.” 

Presently, when the President took strong 
and decisive action to protect the lives of 
our fighting men in Vietnam, the same writ- 
ers were out again with the same cliche— 
a crisis of leadership. 

To them, it seems the President is damned 
if he does and damned if he doesn’t. 

I suggest that the writers of instant history 
are themselves suffering a "crisis of reader- 
ship”—becoming more and more estranged 
from the sober judgments of their readers, 
who are beginning to see through these hack- 
neyed attacks on the President and broken 
record type criticisms of the war. 

Furious activity is no substitute for action. 
Careful restraint is not evidence of inaction. 
A genuine leader does not manage the news— 
he manages the country and in his manage- 
ment tries to shape events in the light of the 
Nation's goals. 

That is why it is important to go to the 
heart of the matter on the President’s Cam- 
bodia decision. Not whether it stirred a storm 
of protest, not whether it will have a short- 
or long-range political effect, and not which 
adviser said what to whom—but basically, 
did the President do the right thing? Did he 
act in the national interest of the people of 
the United States? 

In the final analysis, that is all that counts. 
In the final analysis, the critics can revise 
their criticism, all the advisers—as President 
Kennedy once so aptly said—can go on to new 
advice, but the President is responsible for 
doing what is right for the country and 
ultimately responsible for the results of his 
decision. That is what he was elected for. 

The President’s warnings to the North Viet- 
namese about escalating the conflict and 
endangering the American troop withdrawal 
program went unheeded. His expression of 
grave concern to the Soviets about escalat- 
ing the conflict in the Middle East went un- 
heeded. A moment of truth was at hand. 

He did not act out of anger or impatience 
or pique. He consulted his advisers, and lis- 
tened to a range of opinion as to the choices 
open to him. He consulted the National Se- 
curity Council, which he had set up for the 
orderly presentation of views in situations 
such as these. There were no “votes” taken— 
the American people do not elect a committee 
to be President—but every alternative was 
explored, and the likely consequences, both 
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at home and abroad, were taken into consid- 
eration. 

Then we saw why the Presidency is called 
“the loneliest job in the world.” The Presi- 
dent determined what he felt was right for 
America, and right for the cause of peace and 
freedom in the world. Aided by the best ad- 
vice of the men he trusted most, he faced the 
responsibility that was his alone—and he 
made his decision. He exercised the leader- 
ship he was elected to exercise. 

As had been expected, the storm of crit- 
icism broke, The sins of omission and com- 
mission of the past were all visited on him. 
But not all the voices raised were critical. 
Even some of those voices which we do not 
hear in America, spoke out for his courage 
and his wisdom. 

Under the headline, “No White House 
Weakling,” A columnist in the London Sun- 
day Telegraph put it this way: 

“Even if his character did not incline him 
to be tough, the situation forces him to be 
so. For a second President to allow his foreign 
policy to be shaped by campus pressure 
would turn America into a kindergarten 
state ...can the Anglo-American liberal es- 
tablishment not realize that the man now in 
the White House is a formidable figure, who 
has to be taken seriously—a President who 
believes in his cause just as passionately as 
they believe in theirs?” 

The President’s strong stand is being care- 
fully observed abroad—and not just by news- 
paper columnists. 

The President's stand is being watched by 
those who have sent Russian combat pilots 
into action in Egypt. 

The President’s stand is being watched by 
those in Hanoi and in Peking who have been 
saying that the United States is a paper tiger, 
too worried about protest at home to take the 
course necessary for peace and freedom 
around the world. 


THE CHUERCH-COOPER AMENDMENT 


As I said before, I do not dispute the sin- 
cerity of my colleagues who have offered it 
or who intend to support it. But, I suggest 
most strenuously that it is the wrong action 
to take at this time and I intend to oppose it. 

The question is not whether Congress has 
the power of the purse; of course it does: 
The question is whether Congress should use 
that power and how it should use it, 

Congress does have a role in the conduct 
of the Nation's foreign affairs. No one can 
rationally dispute that as a matter of prin- 
ciple. The question is how Congress shall use 
its undoubted power and discharge its vital 
role at this time. 

As Members of the Senate, we are being 
counseled now, in the press and in the 
media, to undercut the President in this 
time of crisis, to repudiate him, to isolate 
him. We cannot and we must not do this. 

In recent weeks, Mr. Joseph Alsop has 
returned three or four times in his very ably 
written column to the theme of the Oxford 
Peace Pledge of the thirties. The Oxford 
undergraduates asserted categorically and 
emphatically that they would not fight 
“for king and country”. The question was 
not so much whether they meant it—they 
did not. Most of the signers fought—and 
many of the signers died I regret to say, for 
their country, England, when it was im- 
periled by Hitler in the forties. The real 
significance of the Oxford pledge was how 
it was viewed by England’s enemies and 
potential enemies. Hitler took it to be a sure 
sign of the decadence and sickness of Eng- 
land. Again and again, in the thirties, as his 
homocidal war machine took form, Hitler 
referred to the Oxford pledge and his scorn 
for England because of it. He miscalculated 
and his interpretation of it was wrong, but 
at least part of Hitler's strategy was based 
on that pledge—and one of the reasons he 
was sO aggressive and so ruthless was be- 
cause he thought England lacked the will to 
defend itself and its interests. 
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Perhaps the Cooper-Church amendment is 
the Oxford pledge of our generation. It is 
really too early to say. But if it is or if it 
can be, I would suggest that we remember 
that we are not undergraduates. What is for- 
givable of unseasoned youth is inexcusable 
in experienced men of affairs, This is not 
the time to be sophomoric—the stakes are 
too high and the potential for disaster is too 
great. 

I suggest, Mr. President (Mr, GRIFFIN), 
that the debate we are now engaged in is 
one of the most significant since World War 
II, possibly as significant as any we have 
had this century. I suggest that it is being 
monitored very carefully by our enemies, I 
am sufficiently old fashioned to think of the 
Soviet Union as an enemy, to think of Com- 
munist China as an enemy, and to think of 
Hanoi as the enemy. Our enemies, as I say, 
are watching and listening. 

As Tom Wicker pointed out in the New 
York Times last week, the real thrust of 
the Cooper-Church amendment is psycho- 
logical, not legislative. Presuming for a mo- 
ment that it or something like it should pass 
in the Senate, it could very easily be killed 
in the House; if it passed the House, the 
President could veto it. 

So what we are now being asked to do 
really is not to simply vote on an amendment. 
We are being asked to repudiate the Presi- 
dent; to abandon him—to tell the world that 
we have no confidence in his word, no trust 
in promises, no faith in honor or ability. I 
say we cannot do this and he should not 
do this. 

And I am not thinking of President Nixon's 
pride or self-esteem, or his personal feelings. 
I am thinking of the country and the effect 
such a slap in the face to the President by 
the Senate would have at this point, from the 
point of view of our foreign relations, 

I suggest that if such a resolution or 
amendment were to pass now, he would see 
an immediate increase in tensions in the 
Middle East. The Soviet Union, playing on 
the passions of its Arab allies—confident that 
the division within the United States was 
real and deep, to such an extent that the 
President could not or would not assist 
Israel—will feel free to move against Israel 
with impunity. We have already seen a sig- 
nificant change in Russian policy there in 
recent weeks, The hard and fast rule of the 
Kremlin since 1945 has been aid and material 
to all allies, but no troops outside the Soviet 
Empire. The significant thing is, the rule has 
been broken now—and Russian troops—pilots 
are now on duty in Egypt flying MIG’s. 

Israel has demonstrated its ability to with- 
stand superior Arab numbers—on three oc- 
casions since 1948. It can match Russian 
weapons and still come out on top. But can 
Israel in the future match Arab numbers. 
Russian weaponry and Russian field person- 
nel? The pressure of Russian military men 
in number in the Middle East adds a new 
dimension to the war of nerves. I suggest 
that our actions here in this chamber !n the 
next few days will be a major factor in the 
Middle East within the next few months. 

I also suggest that Communist China will 
be making more outrageous and aggressive 
demands of its neighbors. I think the war in 
Vietnam is more than a simple land grab or 
a simple territorial war in Asia. I think we 
recognized that truth at the beginning, but 
many Americans are willing to overlook that 
truth now in their frantic efforts to get us 
out of it. 

I want to get out of it, too. Every Member 
of this body wants to get out of it. The ques- 
tion is “How to get out”—not “If we should 
get out.” I suggest that in how we get out, 
the circumstances and timing of our with- 
drawal is infinitely important. We are being 
urged to cut and run—you can dress up that 
phrase, and call it. a phased withdrawal, or 
what you will but the meaning is clear, what- 
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ever the phrase—if we cut and run, it will 
haunt us. Instead of winning the peace we 
all want, it could very likely put us in greater 
danger of a quicker and more deadly 
confrontation with Communist aggression 
everywhere. 

Take Red China for an example. When we 
talk about Red China we are talking about 
another Asian power. When we talk of Red 
China’s leaders, we are not dealing with an 
ordinary set of individuals. We are dealing 
with people who know what power is and 
how to use it. We are dealing with tough, 
seasoned men, most of whom have been 
fighting for their cause for their entire adult 
lives, men who are ruthless and able and 
dedicated; men who have used murder and 
violence to achieve their station—who have 
exterminated untold thousands of their 
countrymen in recent years in consolidating 
their power. We are dealing with the most 
populous nation on earth, one that has de- 
veloped a nuclear capability and is on the 
way to perfecting a ballistic missile capa- 
bility of its own. Our debate and our dis- 
position of this amendment and others like 
it is bound to influence Peking’s thinking 
about our Nation. 

Like the Oxford undergraduates of the 
thirties, some of our people are indulging 
now in a lot of emotional talk, a lot of florid 
prose, Every day, editorial writers are verg- 
ing on hysterics. That is true of the Wash- 
ington Post. 

I suggest that the Washington Post’s hopes 
are going to be dashed again. I think the 
Cambodian episode will be a major Ameri- 
can victory. If it is—and it shows signs of 
being just that and more—I wonder whether 
those editorial writers, especially those of 
the Washington Post, will acknowledge their 
error or apologize for their intemperate lan- 
guage. I would not hold my breath waiting 
for such a development. No, I would say that, 
the Washington Post, whatever the outcome, 
they will go on excoriating President Nixon 
and proclaiming their own infallability. 

Let me resume with the Oxford pledge 
analogy. I have suggested certain historical 
parallels. I have suggested that some of the 
rhetoric we are hearing now is akin to peace 
talks at Oxford in the thirties in this sense. 
It may be the basis for precipitate action by 
our Chinese and Russian adversaries. If our 
enemies think us weak and indecisive, they 
very well may test that hypothesis by future 
probes and offensives. If we appear divided 
and irresolute now, they may risk greater and 
more aggressive thrusts against us. In the 
end, we will have to stand up against them; 
we all know that, Could it be that in the 
interest of peace now in this area, we are 
risking greater and more ominous confronta- 
tions elsewhere? It is not beyond the realm 
of possibility. 

It has been suggested that President Ken- 
nedy’s lack of decision at the time of the 
Bay of Pigs made Khrushchev bold enough 
to try to place his missiles in Cuba, Students 
of world politics said that Khrushchev could 
not understand President Kennedy's be- 
havior at that time. They say that Khru- 
shchev was prepared to accept a full-pledged, 
openly supported invasion of Cuba, He could 
understand why such a decision would have 
been in America’s best interest. He could 
also have accepted a complete hands-off 
policy by the United States, an inyasion 
force manned entirely of exiles who would 
sink or swim on their own, But Khrushchey 
reportedly could not understand why the 
United States initially supported, planned, 
and encourageti the Cuban invasion and then 
at the last moment withdrew the air cover 
which was necessary to. its success. He saw 
that as weakness and vacillation on the part 
of President Kennedy and sought to exploit 
that weakness by putting offensive missiles 
into Cuba in 1962. 

President Kennedy faced him down later 
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in the Cuban missile crisis and in what we 
all, I think, recognize as his finest hour, 
forced Khrushchev to pull out the missiles. 
I mention these episodes at this time not to 
denigrate President Kennedy—or to sing his 
praises for that matter—but to emphasize 
that our adversaries constantly look for our 
weaknesses, real or imagined, to exploit them, 
to their advantage and to our detriment. 
They look for and respect our actions of 
strength. 

I do not think we should precipitate a 
constitutional crisis or reject the leadership 
of the President—this President or any other 
President—-when our actions over the long 
haul would inevitably operate to our na- 
tional disadvantage. 

I urge the rejection of this amendment. I 
think it is ill-timed and by its language and 
intent, if passed, would tend to weaken the 
confidence of the people in our presidency. 
The presidency, it seems to me, is something 
more important than the President or the 
person who occupies the White House at 
any particular time. I suggest also the pas- 
sage of this amendment at this time would 
hurt us internationally—how much, I con- 
fess I do not know; how seriously, only time 
will tell. But in my view, it will hurt us, and 
very conceivably hurt us quickly and se- 
verely. 

Mr. President, we are at war. How we got 
there and who made what mistake does not 
concern us today. We all want to end that 
war—we all agree on that. This amendment, 
in my view, however well intentioned, will 
not help. 

President Nixon’s action against the Com- 
munist sanctuaries will help, in my view, to 
end American involvement in that war. 

The Senate should support the President in 
this action, as indeed a majority of the Na- 
tion is supporting him, and reject the pend- 
ing Cooper-Church amendment. 


MODERATION IN DIFFICULT DAYS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
recent days of domestic turmoil there 
have been far too few occasions of mod- 
eration. I believe we in the Baltimore- 
Washington area were most fortunate to 
be witnesses to a significant series of 
moderate acts by law-enforcement offi- 
cials during the period of disturbances 
at College Park, Md. I want to commend 
the Baltimore City Police, the Maryland 
State Police and National Guard lead- 
ership and personnel who participated 
for their restraint. 

On this subject, I commend to all my 
colleagues the recent well-reasoned edi- 
torial of WJZ—TV, channel 13 in Balti- 
more, on this matter: 

MILITARY RESTRAINT AT COLLEGE PARK 
(Presented by Paul D. Coss, program manager, 
WJZ-TV, Baltimore, May 19, 1970) 

To be challenged and provoked and still 
refuse to fight may not be the code of the 
Old West, but for the Maryland National 
Guard at College Park this is an essential 
rule of conduct. In fact, the only real victory 
for these civilian soldiers guarding the Uni- 
versity of Maryland is in ayoiding a battle. 

WJZ-—TV has, from time to time, presented 
editorials expressing sympathy with many 
aspects of student protest. We believe there 
are things happening in the world that jus- 
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tifiably make students angry, and that the 
students have a right to join in active protest. 
We draw the line, however, at protest that 
turns into mindless destruction or interferes 
with the rights of others of a different point 
of view. 

It was over-inflamed student passions that 
forced Governor Mandel to call first the 
State Police and then the National Guard to 
the College Park Campus of the University 
of Maryland. We believe both the police and 
the guardsmen have thus far performed with 
commendable restraint. They are, after all, 
human beings with their own private opin- 
ions on what is happening. As military men, 
however, they must submerge their feelings 
and concentrate on keeping peace and pro- 
tecting property. 

It is significant that in the case of the 
National Guard, the men are still governed 
by a booklet on rules of conduct edited by 
the late Major General George M. Gelston, 
predecessor of Major General Edwin Warfield, 
as Adjutant General of Maryland. General 
Gelston won a national reputation for his 
depth of understanding of social problems. 
He applied this understanding to military 
conduct in dealing with demonstrations and 
crowd control, 

The State policemen and National Guards- 
men seem to be carrying out this tradition 
of moderation in their operation at College 
Park. The people of Maryland owe them 
sincere thanks. 


THE FAILING WISDOM OF 
JUSTICE DOUGLAS 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, the House Ju- 
diciary Committee is continuing its in- 
vestigation of the off-the-bench con- 
duct, activities, and public writings of 
Supreme Court Associate Justice William 
O. Douglas pursuant to an impeachment 
resolution. 

In connection with his most recent 
contribution to American literature, 
Points of Rebellion, Life magazine’s May 
1, 1970, “Comment” column by David 
Seligman reaches the conclusion: 

Maybe it is, as Douglas’ critics contend, a 
very serious matter indeed when a member 
of the highest court in the land suggests that 
violent revolution is appropriate in the 
United States today. But I suspect that many 
readers will find it impossible to take any- 
thing in Points of Rebellion very seriously. 


To be sure, such ranting and raving 
against the processes of orderly and law- 
ful change ingrained in the very insti- 
tutions of our society may be so deficient 
in substance as to lose credence. But the 
Significant point to be made is whether 
public confidence and justice can be 
served when one of the nine Supreme 
Court Justices openly subscribes to the 
belief that we are a nation of men and 
not of laws. In this light, the failing wis- 
dom of a man who subverts the law to 
advance revolution is indefensible when 
the only real force behind his personal 
views is the fact that he is an Associate 
Justice of the highest court in the land. 
Abuse of a position requiring such a high 
degree of public trust is, in my estima- 
tion, the gravest injustice. 

Mr. Seligman’s column follows: 
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REVOLUTION, RANT, AND JUSTICE DOUGLAS 


I picked up a copy of Points of Rebellion 
the other day to see if its author, Supreme 
Court Associate Justice William O. Douglas, 
had actually been promoting revolution as 
strenuously as his critics, some of whom 
want to impeach him, allege. I discovered 
soon enough (you can read the book in an 
hour) that his views on revolution are not 
what’s mainly interesting about Douglas 
these days. 

The real news is that he seems unable to 
think straight about any subject he brings 
up. He has become a ranter. His life-long 
concern for the rights of dissenters has now 
been translated into a near-paranoiac insist- 
ence that we have already lost our basic 
freedoms to an omnipotent and malevolent 
Establishment. According to Douglas, this 
Establishment demands conformity from all 
citizens; it relentlessly searches out “the 
ideological stray.” It controls both major 
parties and makes independent political 
action difficult. It is itself controlled by a 
few insiders. At one point Douglas quotes 
from a letter sent him by a GI in Vietnam, 
who says that we have “moved from a gov- 
ernment of the people to a government of a 
chosen few.” These have achieved their po- 
sition “by birth, family tradition or social 
standing”; they now have “all the wealth 
and power” and they “control the destiny 
of mankind.” Douglas soberly characterizes 
all this foolishness as “bald truth.” What 
his numerous fans, who have praised him for 
helping to preserve American freedoms, will 
make of his view that we've lost them I 
cannot imagine. 

He has also stopped bothering to get facts 
straight: Points of Rebellion is a treasure 
trove of astounding statements that turn out 
to be quite untrue. Part of the problem seems 
to be that the author is living in the past. 
Carrying on about “goose-stepping and the 
installation of conformity as king,” he refers 
to the loyalty and security hearings instituted 
by President Truman in 1947, and observes 
that: “anyone who works for the federal 
or for any state government must run the 
gauntlet.” But these procedures, which were 
never adopted by most state governments, 
ended in 1953! As a current instance of the 
Establishment’s ability to “brainwash us 
about Asia,” he cites the activities of “the 
China Lobby, financed by the millions ex- 
torted and extracted from Americans by the 
Kuomintang.” For younger readers it is per- 
haps necessary to add that the lobby in 
question, which supported Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist government, has been stone cold 
dead for years. 

Even in talking about problems that are 
still real and still serious, Douglas does not 
use the current figures. He says that “two 
out of three Negro families have earned less 
than $4,000 a year” (the current proportion 
is about one out of three); and that “only 
one out of five Negro families has made 
$6,000 or more” (current figures suggest that 
almost half of Negro families make $6,000 
or more). In talking about “the specter of 
hunger that stalks the land,” he says that 
11 million American families make less than 
$2,000 a year (the correct figure is 2,600,000 
families) and that five million families make 
less than $1,000 (the correct figure is under 
a million). 

By way of showing how easy it is for the 
Establishment to push us around, he says, 
“The electronics industry is firmly en- 
trenched in the Pentagon and that industry 
will reap huge profits from ABM which 
started as a $5 billion item, quickly jumped 
to $10 billion and $200 billion and even $400 
billion.” This passage is one of several in 
which Justice Douglas uses language that 
blurs the difference between what has actu- 
ally happened and what some people—in this 
case the most extravagant critics of ABM— 
say might happen in the future, In the 
course of demonstrating that the concerns 
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of the young are legitimate, he notes: “Ger- 
man students are inflamed at our use of 
napalm in Vietnam, putting to us the em- 
barrassing question, ‘It’s a war crime, isn’t 
it?” Now whatever one thinks about the 
use of napalm, the term “war crime” has a 
precise legal meaning. It refers to a variety 
of specified actions that were held, at Nurem- 
berg, to violate the customs of war. And 
using napalm was not one of the actions 
specified, 

The young, oozing relevance at every pore, 
are the heroes of Douglas’ exercise. We have 
all, by now, been exposed to heavy doses of 
sentimental nonsense about the nobility of 
youth, but I can’t recall reading anyone who 
lays it on as thick as Douglas does, The fol- 
lowing is a fair specimen of the patty-cake 
prose and tone of voice he brings to the 
subject: 

“Yet another major source of dissatisfac- 
tion among our youth stems from the reck- 
less way in which the Establishment has 
despoiled the earth. The matter was put by 
a 16-year-old boy who asked his father, ‘Why 
did you let me be born?’ 

“His father, taken abacF, asked the reason 
for the silly question. 

“The question turned out to be relevant, 
not silly. 

“At the present rate of the use of Oxy- 
gen in the air, it may not be long until there 
is not enough for people to breathe,” 

Douglas has a ready answer to those who 
inquire what the young really want. They 
want an end to the repression they suffer at 
the hands of the Establishment: They want 
a return of freedom—“the freedom of choice 
that their ancestors lost." 

If they don’t get it peacefully, they may 
of course be compelled to take it violently. 
The notion that those who use violence 
really have no choice about the matter recurs 
a number of times in Points of Rebellion. 
About violence in the schools, for example, it 
appears that “much of modern education 
fills young, tender minds with information 
that is utterly irrelevant. ... Students right- 
fully protest; and while all their complaints 
do not have merit, they too should be heard, 
as of right, and not be compelled to resort 
to violence to obtain a hearing.” There is also 
an Implicit argument for violent revolution 
in Douglas’ analogy between today’s Estab- 
lishment and George III, (“We must realize 
that today’s Establishment is the new 
George III, Whether it will continue to ad= 
here to his tactics, we do not know. If it does, 
the redress, honored in tradition, is also rev- 
olution.”") And there is again the notion that 
the outcome depends, not on the prospective 
revolutionaries, but on the Establishment: if 
it acts wisely and accedes to the just de- 
mands of the young, there doesn’t have to 
be any trouble at all. What could be fairer 
than that? 

Maybe it is, as Douglas’ critics contend, 
& very serious matter indeed when a member 
of the highest court in the land suggests that 
violent revolution is appropriate in the 
United States today, But I suspect that many 
readers will find it impossible to take any- 
thing in Points of Rebellion very seriously. 


NORTH DAKOTA POLL BACKS PRES- 
IDENT ON CAMBODIA 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, the Grand 
Forks Herald published a questionnaire 
inviting its readers to express their ap- 
proval or opposition to President Nixon’s 
Vietnamization program and the action 
he has taken in Cambodia. 
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Mr. Jack Hagerty, executive editor, 
has forwarded to me the tabulation cov- 
ering the first 1,000 responses. 

One statement, signed by 769 readers, 
said: 

We support President Nixon’s Vietnamiza- 
tion policy and the steps he has taken in 
Cambodia. 


The other statement, signed by 263 
readers said: 

We are opposed to the steps President 
Nixon has taken in Cambodia and urge an 
immediate withdrawal from Vietnam, 


Some modified the last portion of the 
statement to indicate they support the 
McGovern proposal or favor early, or- 
derly withdrawal, Mr. Hagerty said. 

The Herald’s circulation area is in 
North Dakota and Minnesota. A further 
breakdown showed that among North 
Dakotans there were 605 pro-Nixon and 
219 anti-Nixon signatures. The Minne- 
sota count was 164 pro and 44 anti. 

It should further be pointed out that 
the University of North Dakota is lo- 
cated at Grand Forks and that students 
and staff make up a very considerable 
part of the city’s population. The results 
of the Herald poll would seem to shake 
somewhat the widely-held view that sen- 
timent in university centers is over- 
whelmingly against the President’s poli- 
cies in Southeast Asia. I might note fur- 
ther that the violent protests which oc- 
curred on many college campuses this 
year were not duplicated at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. The school term 
was not interrupted. 

I applaud the students at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota and our other State 
institutions of higher learning for the 
restraint and good judgment they dis- 
played during a time of distress for all 
Americans, especially for our younger 
people who are understandably deeply 
concerned not only with foreign policy 
but with serious domestic problems, as 
well. 


ITALIAN NATIONAL DAY 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
extend my warmest greetings on the 
occasion of Italian National Day to 
Premier Mariano Rumor and the Italian 
people through Italy’s gracious and re- 
spected American Ambassador, His Ex- 
cellency Egidio Ortona. 

The Italians are a sensitive, warm, and 
genuine people who have contributed 
genius in measure beyond Italy’s geo- 
graphical size—the great civilization of 
the Roman Empire, the concept of the 
city state. In the fields of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music, and science 
they have given us the colossal creative 
talents of Michaelangelo, Rafael, Modi- 
gliani, Brumidi, Paganini; of da Vinci, 
Galileo, Marconi, Eustachio and Fal- 
loppio; of Puccini, Botticelli, Monte- 
verdi—the list is virtually endless. 

The artistic world indeed would be 
poorer without such magnificent and ex- 
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traordinary accomplishments, not to 
mention the culinary arts which have 
become common the world over. 

Truly, Italy’s impact on modern civi- 
lization is measureless. In the words of 
former Columbia University president 
and educator, Nicholas Murray Butler: 

The place of Italy in civilization is best 
shown by trying to subtract that place from 
world history. .. . Take away her scientific 
accomplishments, her statesmanship, her 
leadership of the world for many years and 
what have you left? The world looks badly 
decapitated. . . . You can subtract Italian 
culture from civilization only by destroy- 
ing that civilization. 


Italy as a modern democracy has been 
a stanch American ally. Our people 
share a common bond of love of free- 
dom and devotion to justice. We con- 
gratulate her on the occasion of Italian 
National Day for her past endowments 
and we look forward to a continued and 
productive alliance among our peoples. 


ROTC: THE UNIVERSITIES’ STAKE 
IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, ROTC is 
incurring the wrath of college leftists, 
and gutless administrators are suceumb- 
ing to every demand. 

But I am determined that ROTC will 
remain productive and strong, as I am 
sure all loyal Americans are. 

I want to enclose in the RECORD a 
statement, which has come to my atten- 
tion, written by Mr. John W. Bitner, 
chairman, Princeton University Joint 
Army-Navy-Air Force ROTC Advisory 
Council, 

The statement speaks for itself and is 
both timely and appropriate: 


ROTC: THE UNIVERSITIES’ STAKE IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


(Nots.—A statement on the importance of 
an improved relationship between the ROTC 
and the universities. By John W. Bitner, 
Chairman, Princeton University Joint Army- 
Navy-Air Force ROTC Advisory Council.) 

It is time for Americans—all Americans— 
to take a close look at what is happening 
to the Reserve Officers Training Corps: the 
downgrading, even the elimination of the 
program in some of the nation’s leading 
universities. The results can be far more 
serious than most citizens realize. 

The roots of concern go deep into the 
American’s attitude toward the military. 
National defense is, of course, essential; and 
it had better be in the hands of intelligent, 
well-trained men. But the nation has no 
place for a dominant military elite. Its de- 
fenders must understand the aspirations 
and peaceful pursuits of a free, self-govern- 
ing people. And it is precisely in this light 
that the ROTC provides a sensitive balance. 

For more than fifty years our country’s 
ROTC program has leavened our officer corps, 
contributing to the strength of the civilian 
community and maintaining a bridge be- 
tween civilian and military life. It is, and 
has traditionally been, the largest single 
producer of officers for our armed forces. 

Since national security requires a well- 
trained officer corps, the nation is better off 
by far if much of that corps is composed of 
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men with the sound academic training, dis- 
ciplined individual thinking and the under- 
standing social outlook that our foremost 
colleges and universities can contribute. 

The truth of this was significantly under- 
lined by a recent special committee of civil- 
ian educators and military officers, commis- 
sioned by the Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird to study problems of the ROTC pro- 
gram. The committee and its advisory panel 
included not only two generals and an ad- 
miral, but also nine university presidents 
or chancellors and other men of considerable 
academic and administrative stature repre- 
senting leading universities in all sections of 
the country. The members of this committee 
advised Secretary Laird a few months ago: 
“Most American colleges and universities do 
have a responsibility to share in the defense 
of the free society of which they are a part. 
It is in their institutional self interest to 
contribute to the leadership of the armed 
forces”. The committee also unanimously 
agreed that “If ROTC were to be removed 
from the nation's campuses there would be 
grave danger of isolating the services from 
the intellectual centers of the public which 
they serve and defend.” 

That grave danger is here and now. Fac- 
ulty and administrative actions have already 
caused ROTC to be terminated at a number 
of leading universities. Several other uni- 
versities are making it increasingly difficult— 
in some cases perhaps impossible—for the 
services to remain on campus. Last year 
Princeton reduced ROTC from departmental 
status, removed academic credit for course 
offerings, reduced the status of ROTC in- 
structors, and imposed restrictions on them 
and their families with respect to schooling, 
housing and other matters. Here, as in cer- 
tain other schools, the conditions imposed 
seemed to make the situation untenable for 
ROTC. 

It is disturbing that the attacks on ROTC 
have originated mainly within the very in- 
tellectual centers that provide its relevance 
to the national civilian-military balance. 
These attacks are spearheaded by sincere 
but emotional individuals who use the ROTC 
as a symbol against which to demonstrate 
thelr moral aversion to the Vietnam war 
without seeing the program in its larger 
context; and by groups bent on generating 
mass disruption through the use of force 
to block and wreck the actions of all those 
with whom they disagree. They seem to dis- 
regard the possibility that there might come 
a time once again when the United States 
would be called upon to defend itself or 
perish—or to defend an ally whose cause 
they considered just. For these people, as 
for all of us, to eliminate ROTC is to deliver 
& hostage to fortune. 

Since such opponents of ROTC may not 
regard themselves as shareholders in the 
university’s responsibilities to our Nation’s 
defense, the burden of these responsibilities 
falls rather upon the trustees, the adminis- 
tration, and a fully informed faculty—and, 
perhaps, dedicated alumni. It is to these 
groups that we must look for the assurance 
that decisions are made in mature and broad 
perspective, and only after full consideration 
of all relevant factors. 

In military service, as in other professional 
disciplines, sound fundamental training and 
leadership qualities should be acquired early 
in life from experts; and for a career officer 
corps, these qualities are best acquired at a 
time when the young man’s understanding 
of his world is being broadened in all direc- 
tions: in the arts of living and thinking as 
well as in the skills of command. This is the 
unique function of the ROTC on the college 
campus. 

To the extent that a school rejects ROTC, 
the school shrugs off the challenge of that 
unique function. Even more disturbing: it 
abandons a significant area of academic free- 
dom: the right of a student to choose 
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whether or not he will train for a military 
career at the same time he proceeds with his 
liberal academic education. 

Thus may a university help to defeat its 
own purposes. The erosion of ROTC is a 
threat not to the military, but to those Amer- 
icans who fear and distrust the control of 
our Armed Forces by a narrow military point 
of view. 

It is in the Ivy Group universities that the 
chipping away at ROTC is most alarming. No 
man is an island; nor is any intellectual cen- 
ter an island unto itself. The policies and 
decisions of such schools as those in the Ivy 
Group are watched by other schools, both 
large and small, all over the nation. When 
ROTC is shackled or banished by one insti- 
tution, it becomes easier for other institu- 
tions to rationalize similar action, and to 
hasten the day when ROTC may be finished 
at the bellwether schools—and at others. 

Officer Candidate Schools do not offer a 
satisfactory alternative to ROTC, Such com- 
missioning programs are very useful when 
rapid expansion is needed in a national 
emergency. But the environment is not con- 
ducive to academic pursuits; the courses are 
brief; and in emergencies the faculties, 
quickly assembled, have no opportunity to 
relate the candidates to more than the re- 
stricted immediate objectives. 

ROTC, on the other hand, embodies the 
strong asset of continuing contact between 
highly motivated military t staffs 
and critically-thinking, civilian-oriented 
faculties. Both bodies benefit from continued 
exposure to one another. None of the Services 
believes that the OCS concept alone could 
satisfy the continuing officer procurement 
requirement. 

The trend against ROTC programs can still 
be reversed. Early in 1970 Princeton, after 
new discussions with Army ROTC officials, 
relaxed some of its restrictions; and—as this 
is written—the Army will probably stay. The 
future of Air Force and Navy programs at 
Princeton is still in doubt; but there is at 
least an opening for reconsideration and 
negotiation by all the concerned parties. 

This is the direction that all colleges and 
universities should be taking now: not 
capitulation to minority demands, frequently 
based on motives that are emotional though 
sincere; but a new examination of the func- 
tion and the challenge of ROTC in the Ameri- 
can pattern of freedom, security, and in- 
tellectual elbow-room. 

Certainly there is ample room for re-ex- 
amination of campus-ROTC relationships by 
men of good will representing both points 
of view. Let us then have new in-depth dis- 
cussions between the colleges and universities 
where there has been a deterioration or ces- 
sation of ROTC on the one hand, and ap- 
propriate military department officials on the 
other: discussions which, with the best over- 
all interests of our nation in mind, should 
be aimed at re-evaluation of how the aca- 
demic world and our armed services can best 
relate in meeting the Nation's defense train- 
ing problems of our armed services. And let’s 
have these discussions before more damage— 
possibly irreversible damage—is done. 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a privilege to serve under your dis- 
tinguished leadership as Speaker for the 
past 8 years, and as.a colleague of yours 
in the House for the past 18 years. Over 
these years, I have taken pride in your 
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friendship, I still do. As have all other 
Members, I have become well aware of 
your ability, thoughtfulness, and dedica- 
tion to the right and the good. Certainly, 
the traits of honesty, integrity, and dig- 
nity which are exemplified in your ac- 
tions in public and private life, and the 
affection and esteem in which you are 
held by your colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle prove your fairness and under- 
standing. Your contributions to our 
country are too varied to list, but prob- 
ably the greatest of them is the wisdom 
with which you have met problems and 
made decisions benefiting the lives of all 
citizens. America can be grateful for your 
contributions—in your public and pri- 
vate life. We all live in a world made 
better by your personal code of life. 
Congratulations on the great honor of 
serving longer continuously as Speaker 
of the House of Representatives than 
any other person since the founding of 
our Republic. You deserve the honor, for 
you have discharged your duties nobly. 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN RAY J. 
MADDEN OF INDIANA 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud and honored to in- 
clude in the Recorp the very impressive 
speech delivered by our able, distin- 
guished colleague and my good friend, 
the Honorable Ray J. MADDEN of Indiana, 
who was the principal speaker at the 
Polish American Congress Convention in 
Philadelphia on Memorial Day 1970. The 
Congress was cosponsored by the Polish 
American Congress, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania District, and the Polish Army Vet- 
erans of America, 17th International 
Convention Committee. 

The speech follows: 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN RAY J. MADDEN OF 
INDIANA, BEFORE THE POLISH AMERICAN 
CONGRESS CONVENTION IN PHILADELPHIA, 
MEMORIAL Day 1970 


On this Memorial Day, 1970, it is, indeed 
fitting and proper that the Polish American 
Congress of this area and its other divisions 
throughout the nation are holding cere- 
monial meetings to pay tribute to the heroic 
Polish Heroes who sacrificed their lives in 
the Katyn Forest 30 years ago. 

During the intervening 30 years since the 
barbarous international crime was inflicted 
on approximately 14,000 leaders of the then 
free Polish Nation, many changes have taken 
place internationally, geographically, scien- 
tifically, and progressively not only in our na- 
tion but throughout the world. One thing has 
not changed and that is the brutal acts of 
the international Communist conspiracy in 
resorting to all methods of exterminating 
humanity in order to seek its ultimate desire 
of world domination and enslavement. 

As time marches on, millions throughout 
the world possibly forget the magnitude of 
the barbarous murders and crimes com- 
mitted by Communist tyrants since the days 
when Lenin first organized his program of 
international communism: It is estimated 
that over 40 million humans have been ex- 
terminated, starved, killed, and massacred 
by Communist armies, police, and other au- 
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thorities since the World War I period. Their 
uncivilized policies have not changed or 
been reduced as has been evidenced in sim- 
ilar Communist barbarities in enslaved na- 
tions and revealed in Vietnam, Korea, and 
Southeast Asia generally. 

My remarks today are primarily being di- 
rected to the younger generation—not only 
to the Polish youth, but to all the young 
folks throughout America—who have not 
learned the true facts of their methods and 
of their tyrannical domination. 


COMMUNIST DUPLICITY 


The Katyn massacre has been the only in- 
ternational crime in the world’s history 
where the leaders of one nation (the So- 
viets) accused the leaders of another nation 
(the German Nazis) of guilt in the commis- 
sion thereof and vice versa. The Nazi leaders 
(Hitler) accused the Soviet leaders (Stalin) 
of guilt for the Katyn crime. 

For almost 10 years after the discovery of 
the Katyn bodies, the Soviets poured out 
misleading propaganda declaring their in- 
nocence of any connection with the Katyn 
massacre or the murder of over 14 thousand 
Polish leaders who disappeared from 3 Soviet 
prison camps in the spring of 1940. 


POLISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS 


It was by reason of the concentrated efforts 
and insistence by the members and leaders of 
the Polish-American Congress of the United 
States that public opinion not only in Amer- 
ica but throughout the globe, desired an ofi- 
cial determination and investigation of the 
true facts concerning guilt of the Katyn 
murderers. 

In 1951 I filed a resolution asking Con- 
gress to approve a special investigating com- 
mittee to determine for posterity and future 
generations the guilt for the Katyn interna- 
tional crime. On September 18, 1951, House 
Resolution 390 was enacted by the Congress. 
This resolution called for a complete con- 
gressional investigation in order to determine 
officially the guilt for this atrocity against 
humanity. 


HEARINGS AND TESTIMONY 


Our committee held hearings not only in 
the United States but also in England and 
Europe. During the progress of these hear- 
ings, over 250 witnesses testified. This num- 
ber included government officials of various 
nations, military leaders, physicians, inter- 
national lawyers and persons from various 
nations, including Russia, who had direct 
and personal information on the interna- 
tional crime, Special invitations were sent 
to Stalin and other leaders of the Soviet Re- 
public to appear at our hearings in London 
or Frankfurt, Germany. The Soviet leaders 
ignored and failed to respond to our invita- 
tions to testify and clear up the misinforma- 
tion concerning the Katyn murders. During 
our hearings in Europe, the Soviet leaders, 
through radio, television, Pravda, and other 
propaganda sources continued a barrage of 
lies and false charges against the work of 
our congressional committee, A group of Eu- 
ropean newspaper experts stated at the time 
of our Frankfurt, Germany hearings that 
the Katyn Congressional Committee for the 
first time placed the Soviet propaganda ma- 
chine on the defensive. They had no an- 
swer to the testimony and the factual reve- 
lation of the evidence that the Soviet Com- 
munists were guilty of the Katyn Forest 
massacres. 

STALIN, KHRUSHCHEV, HITLER, MUSSOLINI 

Our committee. publicly announced that 
the hearings should not take the spotlight 
away from the barbarous mass murders and 
pogroms committed by the Hitler Nazis dur- 
ing and before the period of World War II. 
Our committee found that the Communist 
atrocities committed on other captive na- 
tions such as Lithuania, Hungary, Rumania, 
the Balkan States, and Korea, all had a 
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striking similarity to the crimes committed 
against the Poles at Katyn. 

The worldwide publicity given the testi- 
mony secured by our committee con: 
the methods, strategy, and barbarity of the 
Communist tyrants alarmed millions of peo- 
ple of all nations as to the true facts of 
Communist enslavement. Our testimony, ex- 
hibits, and the facts and knowledge it gave 
the world contributed greatly to building up 
resistance by many nations and races against 
Communist aggression. 

Since the Congressional Katyn Committee 
filed its final report in December 1952, hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies of this factual 
verdict and our official Katyn report of Com- 
munist methods and criminal acts have been 
requested by all non-Communist nations on 
the face of the globe. Thousands of orga- 
nizations and individuals all over the world 
have, during the last 18 years, written to 
Congress and my office for the Report on 
the Katyn massacre hearings. Many requests 
come to my Office in Washington from folks 
living in different parts of the world asking 
for information and copies of the final report 
of the Congressional Katyn Forest Massacre 
Committee. 

Oftentimes I think that it would be, in- 
deed, a worthwhile and valuable project if 
our Government or the United Nations 
would foster the expense of reprinting the 
Katyn Congressional Report exposing the 
Communist brutality, barbarity, and meth- 
ods of enslaving peoples under its domina- 
tion. These reports could be printed in vari- 
ous languages and placed in the homes of all 
peoples in nations threatened with Com- 
munist domination and subjection. 


SOVIETS COULD NOT HIDE GUILT 


Throughout all our entire hearings pro- 
ceedings there was not one scintilla of proof 
or even any substantial evidence presented 
that could remotely indict any other nation 
but Soviet Russia for this deplorable inter- 
national Katyn crime. The Soviets, in order 
to clear themselves in world opinion, refused 
to allow the International Committee of the 
Red Cross to make a neutral investigation 
of the Katyn massacre. 

The overwhelming testimony of prisoners, 
formerly interned at the slave camp near 
the Katyn Forest, and of medical experts 
who performed autopsies on the massacred 
bodies and also of observers taken at the 
scene of the crime, conclusively confirmed 
our committee findings. Stalin, Molotov, 
Beria (the NKVD chief) refused to answer 
the Polish Government leaders and military 
men when in 1941 and 1942 they demanded 
the whereabouts of the disappeared Polish 
prisoners. Complete proof was presented 
that the Soviets purposely misled the Poles 
in denying any knowledge of the whereabouts 
of their leader and officers when, in fact, 
Stalin and his murderous conspirators al- 
ready knew the Poles were buried in mass 
graves at Katyn. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA ON DEFENSIVE 


The Soviet leaders made every effort 
through their highly organized propaganda 
machine to hide from the Polish people and 
the people of the world the real truth about 
Katyn. Evidence brought out by our investi- 
gation convinced the members of the com- 
mittee that the Katyn massacre barely 
scratched the surface of the numerous crimes 
against humanity perpetrated by the totali- 
tarian powers. 

I know of no organization on either side 
of the Atlantic that has:done more to keep 
the fight against aggression and expose Com- 
munist barbarity and enslavement more than 
the Polish-American Congress. Your great 
national organization was responsible for the 
Katyn Congressional Investigations in the 
82nd Congress. 

VIETNAM, KOREA, CAPTIVE NATIONS 


If the free nations of the world would 
only join in concentrating the fight to ex- 
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pose the true facts against communism and 
educate the so-called backward nations con- 
cerning the criminality of Communist en- 
slavement methods, and the true living con- 
ditions under their domination, there is no 
doubt but what the collapse of the Com- 
munist goal of world enslavement would take 
place in a short time. Too many of the new 
and backward nations have been victims of 
Communist misrepresentation and also of 
the so-called free world. 

Communism has been one of the greatest, 
most powerful, well-organized international 
threats to human freedom in world history. 
Our Government has spent billions of dol- 
lars fighting this international menace. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the 
Communist threat today is not as dangerous 
and as imminent as it was 20 or 30 years ago. 
The greatest evidence of this fact is that 
their economic system has been a total 
failure. 

Stalin's government was an economic fail- 
ure and at his death great discontent was 
rampant in not only the Soviet realm but the 
satellite nations. He was succeeded by Khru- 
shchev, and his economic government was a 
total failure as was evidenced by his over- 
throw and collapse from forces within his 
own government. If the present opposition to 
Communist aggression continues by the free 
nations, the rulers of today’s Soviet tyranny 
will be overthrown and that will end the 
Communist myth of world domination. Com- 
munist China’s economy has always been a 
failure and millions of its population are 
existing in starvation conditions at the pres- 
ent time. The free nations have the ability, 
the education, the defense machinery, and 
the assets to curtail the further spread of 
the Communist menace and we must con- 
tinue our fight. 

History has revealed over the centuries that 
dictators cannot stay in power long when 
they must rule their people by the sword, 
guns, slaye-labor camps, and mass murders. 


EDUCATION 


Education and presentation of fact on 
communist enslavement to the world’s un- 
informed are the greatest weapons democ- 
racy possesses against the destruction of the 
Communist menace. 

The free world must continue this fight. 
Someday this victory will be won and the 
Communist enslavers will become extinct. 
Poland and other captive nations will regain 
free and independent government. 

Over a month ago the Polish Government 
in Exile held a 30 Year Memorial for the 
Katyn dead in the City of London. I will 
conclude my remarks by quoting verbatim 
the last paragraph of President Zaleski’s 
tribute on that occasion: 

“Recalling now this painful anniversary of 
the Katyn massacre, I call on all those pres- 
ent to rise and honor the memory of all our 
innocent countrymen who met a martyr’s 
death in Soviet Russia in 1940 by a minute 
of prayer for the Katyn dead.” 

Please stand. Thank you. 


REV. WILLIAM G. KALAIDJIAN 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to welcome Rev. William G. 
Kalaidjian, pastor of the Bedford Park 
Congregational Church, United Church 
of Christ in the Bronx, N-Y., to the House 
of Representatives. Reverend Kalaidjian 
has delivered the opening prayer in the 
Chamber before and we therefore wel- 
come him with particular appreciation. 
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Our distinguished colleague the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Braccr) is 
to be thanked for acting as host Con- 
gressman to his clergyman and for ex- 
tending the invitation which brought 
Reverend Kalaidjian here. The Rever- 
end’s career has been a distinguished one 
and he presently serves as chaplain to 
the New York City Police Department, 
a position he has served in since 1957. 
That service has also earned him the 
position of president of the National 
Association of Police Chaplains, Inc. 

I am pleased to join with Representa- 
tive Bracer in expressing the thanks of 
this Chamber to Reverend Kalaidjian. 


THE NEW ZOOS 
HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, in 
the June 1, 1970, issue of Newsweek mag- 
azine, there appeared an article entitled 
“The New Zoos.” This article outlined 
the goals and accomplishments of some 
of the new young zookeepers. 

I found the article extremely interest- 
ing and to the point in its presentation 
of some of the problems which confront 
our zoos. It also described some of the 
innovative solutions to these problems. 

The overriding theme came through 
quite clearly: Many zoos animals are 
forced to live under unfortunate condi- 
tions, primarily because of the lack of 
financial assistance for the zoos. 

Mr. Speaker, on September 23, 1969, 
I introduced H.R. 13958, which is aimed 
at precisely this problem. The legislation 
will create a Federal corporation which 
will be able to make loans and grants to 
zoos for research and construction. 
Aquariums will also be included in this 
program. Voluntary accreditation stand- 
ards will be set up, and zoos and aquar- 
iums that meet these standards will be 
eligible for grants; others may obtain 
loan assistance in order to meet the 
standards. 

This corporation will not be a drain on 
the Treasury, because it will be self-fi- 
nancing. 

Too long have we permitted not only 
roadside parks but some of our major 
zoos to maintain conditions and facilities 
that have become prisons and the sources 
of unlimited tales of horror. 

“The New Zoos” is short and to. the 
point. It indicates what can be done with 
even minimal financing and some imagi- 
nation. It also points out what lies ahead 
if something is not done. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including this arti- 
cle in the Record for the benefit of my 
colleagues who may not have seen it: 

Tue New Zoos 

At one New York City zoo, vandals 
poured deadly lye down a hippopotamus’s 
throat, killed two rare flamingos by hurling 
garbage cans into their exhibit and stoned 
to death more than 40 birds. At Boston’s 
Franklin Park Zoo, which is supervised at 
night by one lone watchman, dogs ran seven 
antelope to death and a tiger, panicked by 
the explosion of.a cherry bomb inside. its 
cage, smashed it skull against the tile wall, 
In the Seattle zoo, three black leopards are 
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penned in a cage that measures less than 6 
feet by 6 feet; one of them recently went 
mad. In the Philadelphia zoo, medical exami- 
nations of the inmates have uncovered a high 
incidence of emphysema caused by air pol- 
lution. 

There seems almost no end to such cur- 
rent horror stories and, as a result, zoological 
societies and conservationist groups in al- 
most every major U.S. city are engaged in a 
hard-eyed reappraisal of Just how their zoos 
should be operated. In the process, the tra- 
ditional image of the zoo—that dankly cheer- 
less place of cages, smells, litter and lost 
children—is being recast into something de- 
cidedly more humane to the creatures on 
both sides of the bars. "We are witnessing a 
zoo renaissance whose end is nowhere in 
sight,” says George Speidel, director of the 
new Milwaukee zoo. 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
that renaissance is the presentation of ani- 
mals in settings that simulate their native 
environments and at the same time protect 
them from Homo sapiens. Thus a visitor to 
Milwaukee's recently completed $14 million 
zoo can observe an African veldt inhabited 
by lions, antelope, zebras and pelicans or a 
South American plain teeming with jaguars, 
llamas and Chillean flamingos (the preda- 
tors and their nominal prey are separated 
by concealed dry moats). Other cities are 
adopting the ride-through technique em- 
ployed in African game preserves. At the 
Busch Gardens in Tampa, Fla., a monorail 
system carries gawkers through 186 acres of 
man-made mountains and rivers—all in- 
habited by more than 550 free-roaming ani- 
mals. Even larger preserves are on the draw- 
ing boards in San Diego, Dallas, Los Angeles 
and near Minneapolis. At Los Angeles, 
visitors will be able to paddle down a river 
that cuts through a veldt, observing the 
wildlife on shore as they circumnavigate 
hippos and alligators. 


NOCTURNAL 


Another aspect of the new-zoo movement 
is the adaptation of recent scientific re- 
search to methods of display. To give di- 
urnal humans a rare glimpse of the activities 
of nocturnal species, for example, the de- 
signers of the Bronx zoo’s new, $600,000 
“World of Darkness” building have em- 
ployed special lighting to trick the resident 
sloths, aardvarks, bats and bush babies into 
reversing their life cycles. During the day, 
the interior lighting is blue, dim green and 
soft red—all of which the color-blind ani- 
mails interpret as “darkness” and accordingly 
set about their nocturnal activities. At night, 
the building is suffused in bright light and 
the animals go peacefully to sleep. 

Most cities, of course, are too financially 
strapped to put together anything so elabo- 
rate for their nonhuman populations. But as 
the new breed of creative young zookeepers 
is demonstrating, a little imagination can 
work wonders. Ken Dills, the 45-year-old 
exhibit director at the Philadelphia zoo, ap- 
plied his talents to fashioning amazingly 
natural effects out of synthetic materials. 
After it was discovered that the zoo's ele- 
phants could find no way to scratch their 
backs, Dills spent a winter building a 9-foot- 
high, fiber-glass replica of an African ter- 
mite mound—just the sort of back scratcher 
that elephants like to sidle up to back home. 
And to keep the often somnolent crocodiles 
moving around for visitors, Dills will stage 
fake tropical storms in the zoo's new reptile 
house. Every hour lightning, thunder and 
waves will send the crocs scurrying from 
their pools into a fiber-glass forest. 

BREEDING 


Dills and his colleagues are also convinced 
that the function of zoos must be enlarged 
to encompass the scientific breeding of van- 
ishing species. They point out that one spe- 
cies of animal has disappeared every year 
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for the past five decades. Practically every 
major zoo is working on at least one breed- 
ing project (e.g., the gold marmoset in Mil- 
waukee, the maned wolf in Cincinnati), and 
some feel such activities may eventually 
overshadow the zoo’s traditional exhibition 
role. In New York’s Central Park Zoo, a polar 
bear couple named Scandy and Snowball 
were launched on a courtship last week, but 
so far the only love play officials have seen 
has been with a beer keg. 

In the meantime, the more forward-look- 
ing zoos are emphasizing ecological educa- 
tion in the belief that the ultimate decision 
on conservation measures will be made by 
the mass of urban voters (and zoo-goers). 
Today, for example, the 2.5 million annual 
visitors to the Bronx zoo hear recorded mes- 
sages about the perils to wildlife from 40 
“talking boxes” activated by the turning of a 
key. The warnings are driven home in lec- 
tures and courses by zoo staffers before more 
than 300,000 New York students each year. 
In Chicago and elsewhere, bus-size “zoo 
mobiles” with animal exhibits and lecturers 
visit schools and playgrounds—perhaps the 
first instance in which the zoo goes to see 
the people. 

No matter what the scope of their respec- 
tive educational programs, practically every 
Major zoo now has at least one ecologically 
oriented message displayed somewhere on the 
grounds, The message consists of a large mir- 
ror. Beneath it is a sign that reads: “The 
most dangerous animal in the world.” 


STATUS REPORT—THE COASTAL 
STATES ORGANIZATION 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, at a recent 
meeting of the American Oceanic Or- 
ganization, we were privileged to have as 
speaker Dr. John Mock, director pro 
tempore of the Coastal States Organiza- 
tion. I would like to share with my col- 
leagues his report on the Coastal States 
Organization. 

Dr. Mock’s remarks follow: 


STATUS Report—THE COASTAL STATES 
ORGANIZATION 


(By Dr. John E. Mock) 
I. INTRODUCTION 


It is a great pleasure for me to be back 
in Washington today—it’s almost like coming 
home. And this visit is doubly pleasurable 
in providing an opportunity to speak to you 
on a dynamic new organization which is just 
coming into being—the Coastal States Or- 
ganization. In fact, the first meeting of the 
formally-constituted organization is sched- 
uled to be held here in your fair city next 
week, on June 4th and 5th. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. To 
put my story in suitable context let me re- 
mind you of some well known facts. Thirty 
States, with more than 75 percent of the 
Nation's population, lie along the coasts of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Great Lakes. More than 45 
percent of our urban population lives in 
coastal counties, and almost all of the 
gigantic urban complexes now projected for 
the year 2000 by Herman Kahn and other 
visionary futurists are in the Coastal Zone— 
the margin where the land, the sea, and the 
people meet and interact. 

This region obviously has tremendous value 
for man. The Coastal Zones of the world 
historically have been the important sites of 
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industry and commerce. The development of 
great port cities has provided springboards 
of national culture. Increases in coastal 
population and attendant demands for land, 
food and water, energy and recreation are 
giving rise to greater pressures for intensive 
and often conflicting uses of the coastal 
regions. 

Longfellow's statement that “the dim, dark 
sea ... divides and yet unites mankind” is 
only too true. We are divided by the weight of 
the serious problems created by our mis-use 
of the sea, by conflicting uses of the sea, and 
by jurisdictional problems; we are united by 
the challenges, opportunities, and economic 
benefits offered by the proper utilization of 
the seas. 

We in State government firmly believe 
that the coastal states have a grave responsi- 
bility and a great opportunity to enhance the 
general welfare throughout this great land 
of ours by proper utilization of our coastal 
resources. To solve many of the complex 
multi-use and pollution problems it will be 
necessary for the States to work in harmony 
in establishing common policies, cooperative 
Plans and programs, and in developing an 
effective dialogue with the federal govern- 
ment with respect to the national ocean- 
ographic program. It is my belief that the 
formation of the Coastal States Organiza- 
tion will be the catalytic mechanism where- 
by the States will rise to the timeless chal- 
lenge offered by the sea. 


il. NEED FOR THE ORGANIZATION 


Oscar Wilde once stated: “Discontent is 
the first step in the progress of a man or & 
nation.” And we in State government are 
discontented—both with our own perform- 
ance and progress in managing our coastal 
and marine resources as well as with the 
national program. 

At this point you may well query: “But 
why another organization? What is the need 
for a new power structure?” 

Let me answer by citing the following 
facts. The people of the thirty coastal states 
are the prime owners of the most important 
parts of the oceans—the coastal zones and 
territorial seas. The States (which represent 
the people) are therefore the most important 
political entities in terms of rights and re- 
sponsibilities and control over these im- 
portant parts of the sea. Due to increasing 
demands for multiple uses of the resources 
of the coastal zones (some of which are 
competitive or destructive and partially or 
wholly exclusive), pressures on state govern- 
ments for effective planning and manage- 
ment of this segment of their natural re- 
source systems are mounting and becoming 
more acute. States, therefore, must develop 
effective mechanisms for planning and man- 
agement (using, developing, and conserving) 
of their marine resources and marine en- 
vironment. 

Since many of the estuarine systems in our 
coastal zone are shared by more than one 
state, there is a need for the development and 
refinement of effective interstate or regional 
marine resources or coastal zone planning 
and management mechanisms. 

Because the federal government is respon- 
sible for navigation, commerce, defense, and 
certain other activities which directly or in- 
directly affect the resources of the terri- 
torial and inland seas, it, too must be in- 
volved in some of the planning and manage- 
ment activities needed. This involvement is 
justified further by the interstate nature of 
many of the resources and their uses and 
problems. This multistate feature along 
with the defense, commerce and navigation 
responsibilities justifies federal expendi- 
tures in marine resource research, planning, 
and management activities. 

Inasmuch as these problems require con- 
stant attention and a continuing dialogue 
between state and federal officials, it would 
appear that a Coastal States Organization 
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would be extremely valuable in assisting the 
States to carry out their responsibilities. 
Such an organization could: (1) help solve 
common state problems such as the estab- 
lishment of seaward lateral boundaries, con- 
trol of pollution, and the resolution of multi- 
use problems pertaining to recreation, 
navigation, mining, and sports and com- 
mercial fishing; (2) act as a clearing house 
for all information relative to marine 
activities in these states; and (3) act as & 
spokesman for the coastal states vis-a-vis 
the federal government with respect to the 
national oceanographic program. 

Such action would, of course, in no way 
preclude individual States from taking inde- 
pendent stands best serving their own in- 
terest, Being a creature of the state gover- 
operate most effectively in bringing crucial 
problems to the attention of the Governors, 
providing them with background informa- 
tion and suitable options, and then support- 
ing them whenever a consensual position 
develops. 


It. HISTORY OF THE ORGANIZATION 


Organizations have a life of their own, with 
their gestation period usually being a most 
trying time. The Coastal States Organization 
proved to be no exception in this regard. 

In the fall of 1968, Governor Kirk of Florida 
invited the Governors of the coastal states to 
send representatives to a meeting held in 
Miami, November 21-23, to discuss: “The Sea 
and the States: Mutual Problems and Their 
Solutions.” One of the conclusions of this 
meeting was that the States should have a 
better mechanism for handling those coastal 
gone and marine problems common to all 
states. At that time it was not clear as to 
what type of mechanism would be most ef- 
fective. Therefore, an Ad Hoc Committee of 
the Council of Maritime States, Common- 
wealths and Territories was established with 
Dr. William Hargis, Director of the Virginia 
Institute of Marine Science. as Chairman. 

The next major step evolved in February, 
1969 when I had the privilege of represent- 
ing Governor Maddox at the National Gov- 
ernor’s Conference and preparing position 
papers on oceanography for the Committee 
on Natural Resources, Environmental Man- 
agement, and Agriculture. These position 
papers were approved in September, 1969 at 
the National Governor’s Conference held in 
Colorado Springs. 

Position No. 6, as approved by the Gov- 
ernors, reads in part: “Inasmuch as coastal 
zones and waters require constant attention 
and a continuing dialogue between state and 
federal officials, it is recommended that the 
coastal states form a Maritime States Orga- 
nization to assist them in carrying out their 
responsibilities.” 

In Position No. 7, also endorsed by the 
National Governor's Conference it was fur- 
ther recommended: ‘“(1) that the federal 
government should take the initiative in 
establishing means whereby the states can 
provide a direct input and have a significant 
role in the formulation and implementation 
of the national marine science programs, and 
(2) that a marine education extension pro- 
gram be instituted to accelerate the trans- 
fer and utilization of marine information.” 

In the meantime, Dr. Hargis and Mr. Dover, 
as members of the Ad Hoc Committee (which 
was established at the Florida meeting) were 
working on a charter for the organization. 
This Ad Hoc Committee held an evening 
meeting in conjunction with Congressman 
Alton Lennon’s excellent conference on 
Coastal Zone Management which was held 
in Washington on October 28 and 29, 1969. 

At this point, the time appeared to be 
propitious to hold an organizational meet- 
ing. Therefore, in early November, 1969, Gov- 
ernor Maddox issued invitations to the Goy- 
ernors of the thirty Coastal States to send 
representatives to Savannah on January 
15-16, 1970 “for the purpose of reviewing the 
work accomplished by Dr. Hargis’s Commit- 
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tee, and to prepare a charter for submission 
to the appropriate governmental bodies for 
formal consideration.” 

The resulting meeting was most successful. 
Over 45 participants representing 22 of the 
30 coastal states were present. After 2 days 
of deliberations, a resolution was passed 
which states: 

Whereas, public interest and concern in 
maintaining the quality of the environment 
and wise use of marine and coastal resources 
is mounting at both state and national ley- 
els, and 

Whereas, the national program regarding 
the oceans and coastal zones is now being 
developed, and 

Whereas, increasing attention is being 
given to the problems of the coastal zone 
and society’s interactions with that marine 
environmental system, and 

Whereas, the interests of state and terri- 
torial governments have not been adequately 
represented in the emerging National Pro- 
grams, and 

Whereas, the states and their citizens are 
the principal owners, planners, Managers and 
users of marine and coastal resources, which 
primarily He within or under the territorial 
seas, and 

Whereas, states must normally provide the 
land bases for ocean and coastal activities, 
and 

Whereas, the Governors of the states at- 
tending the 1969 Colorado Springs Meeting 
of the National Governors Conference in 
Position No. 6 urged greater participation 
by and coordination of the states through a 
suitable organization, and 

Whereas, the state governments can in- 
crease their ability to contribute to develop- 
ment and operation of the National Oceano- 
graphic and Coastal Zone Management Pro- 
grams and other related programs by forming 
an organization to achieve these purposes 

Therefore, be it resolved that a majority 
of the duly appointed representatives of the 
22 coastal states attending the Savannah, 
Georgia meeting of January 1970 do hereby 
approve the Provisional Articles of Orga- 
nization of the Coastal States Organization 
and recommend their submission to our 
respective states for adoption. 


IV. ARTICLES OF ORGANIZATION 


Under the provision of the Coastal States’ 
charter, the organization will consist of a 
Governing Board consisting of one delegate 
from each Coastal State appointed by the 
Governor of that State. No action purporting 
to represent a policy position of the Orga- 
nization shall be taken by an agency or 
body other than the Governing Board. 

An Executive Committee, consisting of the 
Chairman of the Organization and eight 
other members, shall be elected from the 
delegates at each annual meeting. This Com- 
mittee has authority to act for the Govern- 
ing Board in the interim between meetings. 

The heart of the Charter lies in Article IV 
which delineates the functions of the Orga- 
nization. Section 1 of Article IV reads: 
m the Organization shall: 

(2) Gather, analyze and disseminate in- 
formation on marine and coastal affairs of 
interest to the States in the management, 
development and regulation of their marine 
and coastal resources. 

(b) Identify problems of mutual] concern 
with marine and coastal resources. 

(c) Develop programs to improve coopera- 
tion among the States and between such 
States and the Federal Government relating 
to the use and conservation of marine and 
coastal resources, and to marine science and 
engineering. 

(d) Provide a means by which the States 
may be adequately involved and represented 
on a continuing basis in the formulation, 
development, and implementation of na- 
tional marine and coastal resource programs 
and policies.” 
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According to the Charter, within forty-five 
days after the Governors of at least ten 
States have approved membership in the 
Organization, the delegates will meet and 
select their initial Chairman and Executive 
Committee. 

In the interim period, Dr. Hargis from 
Virginia and Mr. Willard Dover from Florida 
have been elected Co-Chairmen of the pro- 
visional organization and I have been se- 
lected as the Director Pro Tem. We have al- 
ready established operations as a central con- 
tact point and as a distribution center for 
information pertaining to coastal zone man- 
agement. 

A great poet once wrote: “In dreams begin 
responsibilities.” Our dream of an effective 
Coastal States Organization has now become 
a reality. As of last week the tenth and eley- 
enth states have formally joined, and three 

thers have notified us of their intent to 
join. Our responsibilities to our respective 
states and to the nation now begin. We will- 
ingly accept these responsibilities and asso- 
ciated challenges and dedicate our efforts to 
helping the states and the nation make max- 
imum feasible utilization of our coastal and 
marine resources. 

The eleven states which have now officially 
joined the Coastal States Organization are: 
Alaska, California, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 

irginia, Massachusetts. Mississippi, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. 
Delegates from these eleven states (and oth- 
ers which soon join the Organization) will 
meet here in Washington on June 4-5, 1970 
in order to elect officers and to prepare. a pro- 
gram responsive to state interests and needs. 
As one specific item to be considered, the 
Organization has already been asked to assist 
in the drafting of legislation pertaining to 
coastal zone management and coastal zone 
research. In this endeavor, we will be work- 
ing closely with the Council of State Gov- 
ernments. 

V. STATE ACTIONS 


Now that the Organization has been for- 
mally approved, we hope to establish an 
action-oriented program that will permit the 
Coastal States to meet their responsibilities 
in the management of their marine and 
coastal zone resources. 

Although the States have been slow in 
meeting the challenge of the sea, they are 
now beginning to enter a new phase of 
coastal zone and marine resource develop- 
ment. 

For example we in Georgia in the past 
three years have created the Ocean Science 
Center of the Atlantic Commission and the 
Skidaway Institute of Oceanography—all 
with several million dollars of state, local, 
and private funding. 

The primary purpose of developing this 
oceanographic complex is to help Georgia 
manage its coastal zone resources, to stimu- 
late the lagging economy of the coastal re- 
gion, and to develop an adequate source of 
scientists, engineers, and technicians, com- 
petent in all facets of oceanography. 

If I may, I would like to take just a mo- 
ment or two to describe how state and local 
governments working together with the help 
of the private sector can develop a high tech- 
nology complex of benefit to all. 

In January, 1967, the Georgia Science and 
Technology Commission reported to the 
Governor and the General Assembly on the 
feasibility and desirability of establishing 
the Ocean Science Center of the Atlantic 
with the responsibility of planning, pro- 
moting, and developing an oceanographic 
complex on Skidaway Island near Savannah. 
In March, 1967, OSCA was created, its facili- 
ties destined for Skidaway—one of the fa- 
mous and historic Golden Isles of Georgia— 
an Island of great and unspoiled natural 
beauty. 

Major portions of Skidaway Island were 
donated through the generosity of the 
Roebling family and the Union Camp Corpo- 
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ration for the oceanographic center—which 
will have approximately 2000 acres of land— 
all devoted to oceanographic pursuits. 

The Center will house the Skidaway Insti- 
tute of Oceanography, a research park for pri- 
vate industry and government agencies, and 
a light oceanographic production park. Here 
on Skidaway Island, private corporations and 
government agencies will reap the benefits 
from the joint use in one complex of deep 
water maintenance and docking facilities, 
light oceanographic production sites, re- 
search park sites, and a research institute 
specializing in ocean engineering with 
libraries, computers, reactors, and other 
equipment involved in today’s pursuits of the 
ocean sciences. Under the progressive leader- 
ship of Mr. Laurie Abbott, Chairman of the 
Ocean Science Commission, and Captain Tom 
Suddath, its Director, we in Georgia are look- 
ing forward to playing a significant role in 
programs pertaining to coastal zone man- 
agement and effective use of marine re- 

rees. 
T Bacau the research institute established 
by the Regents of the University System of 
Georgia is playing such an important role in 
helping us define and manage our coastal 
and marine resources, let me digress for just 
a moment to discuss its activities. The Skid- 
away Institute of Oceanography, under the 
very able guidance of Dr, Thomas Jackson, 
has moved out rapidly in many areas of 
research. 

In its Physical Sciences Division, the main 
emphasis has been placed on the study of 
the chemical, physical, and geological proc- 
esses occurring in the coastal and continental 
shelf waters. The estuaries of the Altamaha, 
Ogeechee, and Satilla Rivers are being studied 
to see what chemical changes are taking place 
at the salt water-fresh water interfaces. 
The Ossabaw and Wassaw Sounds are being 
studied to establish the seasonal circulation 
and heat transfer in these areas, These 
studies will help to establish what effects 
chemical and thermal pollution may have on 
the Georgia coast, 

The mouth of the Savannah River will be 
studied to establish the pollution effects of 
this river on the adjacent areas. In addition, 
the sediments of the continental shelf are 
being studied to determine their chemical 
and mineralogical composition. These studies 
will be expanded to incorporate a complete 
survey of Georgia’s offshore mineral re- 
sources. 

The Engineering Division has conducted 
experiments in the use of different types of 
material for underwater combustion and ma- 
rine power sources. Studies on marine and 
submarine propulsion systems have resulted 
in a prototype submersible which is capable 
of carrying one man on or beneath the sea 
with equal maneuverability and ease. 

The Life Sciences Division has been spe- 
cializing in aquaculture, and especially in 
the study of the nutritional, physiological, 
and economics requirements for intensive 
running-water culture of channel catfish. 
The results of this research could be of great 
economic benefit to the State and may ac- 
celerate the expansion of the now fledgling 
catfish industry. 

The importance of the exploration and de- 
velopment of the oceans and the Skidaway 
complex was best described by Senator Rich- 
ard B. Russell: 

“The State of Georgia has taken a giant 
stride forward in the field of technology and 
research in the development of the Ocean 
Science Center at Skidaway Island. The 
world’s greatest store of untaxed resources 
lies beneath the sea, and the importance of 
exporting these resources for the well-being 
of mankind is incalculable. In my career as 
a public servant, I have been convinced time 
and again of the wisdom of finding ways to 
make the gifts of providence serve us through 
the establishment of research facilities. I 
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am, therefore, filled with pride in the knowl- 
edge that the Ocean Science Center makes 
Georgia a pioneer in oceanic research.” 

This represents, then, the beginning of 
Georgia's efforts to develop its coastal and 
marine resources for the benefit of all its 
citizens. But it is by no‘means the end. Just 
last month, the Science and Technology Com- 
mission established a Center for Technology 
Forecasting and Technology Assessment to 
help spot new technological (e.g., oceano- 
graphic) opportunities, to assist Georgia in 
accomodating to rapid technological changes, 
and to help control or ameliorate the social 
and environmental consequences of new sci- 
entific and technological developments. I 
believe that this step is one more indication 
that Georgia is on the move. 

Now If you will multiply these efforts by a 
factor of thirty you will gain an apprecia- 
tion of State efforts In the field of oceanog- 
Taphy. From Maine to Alaska, from Florida 
to California, from Virginia to Washington, 
and a multitude of State programs designed 
from Texas to Hawali there is new interest 
to explore and manage our coastal and 
marine resources. 


VI. PROBLEMS 


Peter Drucker has pointed out that “every 
problem is nothing more than a carefully 
camouflaged opportunity.” In this context 
I would like to briefly highlight several prob- 
lems with which the Coastal States Or- 
ganization will be concerned. For conven- 
ience, I have divided these problems into 
two types: the substantive problems and 
the procedural problems. 

By substantive problems, I mean those 
problems having a direct bearing on the 
technical management of coastal and marine 
resources. Let me cite several of these: 

Waste Management and Water Pollution— 
Cooperative efforts are needed to identify 
pollutants and their effects on the natural 
environment, to establish acceptable prac- 
tices of handling or processing waste mate- 
rials; and to establish standards of accept- 
able levels of thermal and chemical pollu- 
tion of estuaries and near-shore ocean 
waters. 

Aquaculture—Some persons have chal- 
lenged the feasibility of aquaculture but 
others maintain that properly directed re- 
search and development can successfully es- 
tablish this activity as commercially feasible. 
Japan, for example, has apparently already 
been quite successful. 

Ocean Law and Legal Issues—Problems of 
property titles, regulations, and legislation 
are sufficiently complex in the coastal area 
to require the attention of the best legal 
talent from each of the coastal states. Such 
problems involve the fishing industry, prop- 
erty development of various types, and en- 
vironmental problems. To give a quaint ex- 
ample of a legal issue facing the development 
of aquaculture, Iam told that in most states 
it is only a minor offense to steal a pond full 
of fish. Perhaps laws protecting aqua-farmers 
must be brought in line with those protect- 
ing poultry-farmers. 

One success the Coastal States Organiza- 
tion already has to its credit falls under this 
category, viz., the definition of seaward lat- 
eral boundaries between coastal states. In 
the November, 1968 meeting in Miami, steps 
were taken to define the Florida-Georgia and 
the Georgia-South Carolina seaward lateral 
boundaries. As a result, on April 26, 1969, 
Governor Maddox and Governor Kirk met 
aboard ship at St. Marys, Georgia, to sign 
bills defining the Georgia-Florida seaward 
boundary. H.J. Res. 992 is currently before 
the House Judiciary Committee for Congres- 
sional approval of this action. 

Multi-use Problems—In view of the grow- 
ing demands for multi uses of the resources 
of the coastal zones (e.g., commercial fishing, 
sports fishing, aquaculture, recreation, tour- 
ism, off-shore and coastal mining, and waste 
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disposal) the States individually and joint- 
ly must establish policies and plans to bring 
order out of chaos, 


Procedural problems 


By procedural problems I mean that set 
of problems pertaining: (1) to the deter- 
mination of which political or social group 
has the primary responsibility for solving 
the substantive problems, and (2) to the 
procedures whereby these various groups can 
best mesh their efforts with a minimum of 
Social friction. Let me cite a few of these 
problems. 

Federal-State Relations—Several bills are 
now being considered in Congress pertaining 
to coastal zone management and coastal zone 
research. It is encouraging to see the oppor- 
tunity given to the States by individual Con- 
gressmen to participate in the drafting of 
these bills. 

I am also encouraged by policies expressed 
by the Administration, In a recent speech 
made by Dr. DuBridge at the Western Goy- 
ernors’ Conference he pointed out the need 
for greater cooperation between the federal 
and state governments in all matters per- 
taining to science and technology. Dr. Du- 
Bridge quoted the President: 

“An inevitable result of the proliferation 
of Federal programs has been a gathering of 
the reins of power in Washington. Experi- 
ence has taught us that this is neither the 
most efficient nor effective way to govern. 
Certainly it represents a radical departure 
from the vision of Federal-State relations 
the nation’s founders had in mind. Our 
ultimate purposes are many: To restore 
to the states their proper rights and roles 
in the Federal system, with new emphasis on 
and help for local responsiveness, to provide 
both encouragement and necessary resources 
for local and state officials, to exercise lead- 
ership in solving their own problems; to nar- 
row the distance between people and the 
government agencies dealing with their 
problems; to restore strength and vigor to 
local and state governments." 

Dr. DuBridge went on to emphasize in his 
talk that: “While the Federal Government 
promotes the technology of defense, of space, 
of nuclear energy, and many other areas, it 
does not promote the technology which 
builds local industry, improves the quality 
of our cities, or develops the technology re- 
quired to stop the degradation of the en- 
vironment. These are local problems and 
need to be addressed at the local level where 
the needs as well as the expertise and under- 
Standing exists.” It is in the context of this 
philosophy, so well expressed by Dr. Du- 
Bridge, that the States participating in the 
Coastal States Organization hope to fulfill 
their responsibilities in meeting the chal- 
lenges offered in the effective management 
of their coastal and marine resources, 

A wise man once said: “The greatest dis- 
covery of science in the United States was 
the discovery of the U.S. treasury.” It is not 
the intent of the Coastal States Organiza- 
tion to rediscover the U.S. treasury, Our 
primary objective in establishing a strong, 
viable working relationship with the fed- 
eral government is to make sure that the po- 
sition of the coastal states is adequately 
represented on those national councils which 
establish the national oceanographic pro- 
gram, and in the hallowed halis of Congress 
when legislation is considered pertaining to 
coastal zone and marine matters. 

State-Local Relations—Looking through 
the other end of the telescope we perceive 
the need of building up mechanisms and 
strengthening relationships with counties, 
cities, towns, and citizen groups—all keenly 
interested in and affected by coastal zone 
policies and programs. In general, these prob- 
lems will be treated differently in each State 
in order to accommodate specific local con- 
ditions. However, it is believed that there 
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will be a sufficient commonality of objectives 
and policies within which the Coastal States 

tion will be effective in providing 
information and options to the governmental 
units concerned. 

Coastal Research Laboratories—I believe 
most people concerned with coastal matters 
feel that new mechanisms and greatly in- 
creased efforts are needed to carry out effec- 
tively coastal and marine research. Whether 
or not new laboratories are needed is an in- 
teresting and debatable issue. Within the 
thicket of questions surrounding this issue 
we must face up to the separate and joint 
roles to be played by federal agencies, state 
and local governments, industry, and the 
universities. There is no pat answer to 
these questions. However, there is one factor 
which must be incorporated in any solution: 
the state and local governments must have 
a major role in determining the significance, 
priority, and urgency of those problems to 
be worked on, and in selecting the appro- 
priate group to be funded to solve the prob- 
lem. In my view, a solution which by- 
passes any level of government will not be 
acceptable. 

VII. CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, let me state that the forma- 
tion of a Coastal States Organization is 
most timely in view of recent events. In his 
State of the Union message the President 
called for increased efforts to solve the vex- 
ing problems of environmental pollution. 
In addition, the President has stressed the 
twin concepts of (1) New Federalism—"“to re- 
turn a greater share of control to State and 
local governments” and (2) revenue sharing 
so that “States and cities will have a far 
greater share of power and responsibility for 
solving their own problems.” It is obvious 
that if the Coastal States are to participate 
fully in these new and exciting opportunities, 
they must marshal all resources and talent 
available to them. It is in this light that 
I view the Coastal States Organization as 
an important step in a multi-faceted pro- 

to strengthen the inherent capabilities 
of the Coastal States. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once said: “We 
must sail sometimes with the wind and 
sometimes against it—but we must sail, 
and not drift, nor lie at anchor.” I believe 
that the formation of the Coastal States 
Organization indicated that the coastal 
states are not drifting, neither are they lying 
at anchor. We have set our sails and plotted 
our course by the stars as we enter un- 
charted waters. Our destiny lies before us. 


SUN CITY, ARIZ.: A PLEASANT 
COMMUNITY 


HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
a resident of Sun City, Ariz., is justly 
annoyed at the largely erroneous, un- 
balanced portrayal of that community in 
a recent magazine article. In my view 
the following letter to the editor more 
accurately depicts Sun City and the 
quality of life there. 

LETTER TO EDITORS or LIFE 

Sms: Can LIFE afford to publish an ar- 
ticle that ridicules a sizable segment of the 
nation’s most law abiding and responsible 
citizens? I refer to the article by Paul 
O'Brien (A World of Their Own—May 15, 
1970). Since it affects, indirectly or directly, 
upwards of twenty million Americans liv- 
ing in retirement towns, it is not an insult 
for LIFE editors to shrug off. 
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“How could the author have missed the 
priceless ingredients of the story of this 
unique town?” I asked a friend. The reply 
was, “He didn’t. He interviewed enough peo- 
ple, but didn’t write up the truth.” Today, 
a man who spoke with the author related 
to me this private comment of O’Brien: 
“This is a fabulous place, but if I wrote it 
up as it is, my article wouldn’t sell.” In the 
name of peace in America, Sirs, why is truth 
unsalable in America? 

So what did O'Brien do? Ignoring the 
good, he portrayed us as the “live-it-up”, 
drink-'er-up,” self-loving, child-hating, 
world-rejecting individuals that the major- 
ity of us are not—in short, the exact op- 
posite of what we are. 

Although Paul O'Brien shows a decided 
aptitude for writing, he has not mastered 
the craft or he has ignored the basics of the 
craft. Perhaps he should switch to fiction, 
where his imagination could have full play. 
His article reveals also the man as well as 
the writer. His distortion of the truth is of- 
fensive. His ungallant comment about 
women who have had the misfortune to 
lose their mates is loathsome. His remarks 
about our slower pace, comfortable dress, 
and the forms of our physical fitness exer- 
cise show no empathy for the elder genera- 
tion, his admiration is all for the two who 
down a quart of whisky apiece every day; and 
his hero is the town foul-mouthed crank 
whose very name is anathed to most Sun 
Citizens. 

We are not impressed with his show-off 
use of big words (some used incorrectly), 
instead of simpler, more direct ones. His lines 
read as if he is not dry yet behind the ears, 
journalistically. He told how “old people have 
always felt.” No one knows how a person 
feels but himself. And did he make a survey 
of our political affiliations, our attitudes 
about children? 

What Paul O’Brien did not write are the 
things that make Sun City the “fabulous” 
place he knows it to be—a place of friendly 
residents cooperating in many and varied 
benefactions to lesser privileged folk of 
neighboring communities, of men serving on 
the school board and in the state legislature, 
of optimism in our declining years, of help- 
fulness to each other, and a religious life 
that O’Brien did not mention at all. Why? 

Here is the real Sun City, Arizona, Sirs: 

Church groups, service clubs, and other 
groups have donated large sums of money, 
labor, and volunteer hours to help establish 
Dysart Center near by, to which migrant 
workers and low income families go for many 
kinds of help. Continued contributions and 
work of yolunteers help maintain it. Volun- 
teers teach English by the Laubach method 
to Mexican-Americans, instruct the women 
in cooking (especially commodity foods), 
sewing, better management of their incomes, 
and help with a clothing thrift shop. A nurs- 
ery is conducted for tots, to release mothers 
for class attendance. There are handicrafts 
for children, and they have even monitored 
some of their school evening study sessions. 
They assist with youth groups, and provide 
campships. Help is given adults in securing 
jobs. Dental and medical care is provided. 

This is a year-round program, enhanced by 
generous gifts of staple and fancy foods, toys, 
and clothing at Christmas-time. A never- 
ending project to provide clothing at a mini- 
mum cost (by dint of much sewing by Sun 
City women) is carried on by church groups 
and others. Generous contributions to aid 
children of low income families are made by 
Kiwanis, two Lions Clubs, Rotary, the Puppet 
Club, Dress A Living Doll, Stitch and Knit 
Club. Without the efforts of these clubs, 
many children of the impoverished area 
would not be able to attend school. 

Kiwanis of Sun City also aids the Dysart 
Little League, Boys Ranch, Girls Ranch, a 
home for delinquent girls, and Indian schools 
(the last four-named being in Phoenix). 
They sponsor citizenship and patriotism es- 
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say contests in the Peoria high school. They 
financed a defensive driving course for 
Youngtown and Sun City residents. They are 
currently banding their efforts in behalf of 
drug-hooked young people of Phoenix. 

The Lions Clubs of Sun City buy eye- 
glasses for both adults and children who 
cannot afford to buy them. They are involved 
in:the Melvin Jones Blind Center of Phoenix, 
and contribute to the State Blind Library. 
They help maintain a camp for handicapped 
children and pay expenses for @ camp ses- 
sion for handicapped adults as well. 

Rotary Club of Sun City provides scholar- 
ships to Glendale Community College for 
graduates of Peoria and Dysart high schools. 
They have paid for a dental chair and equip- 
ment for Dysart Center, and for concrete ten- 
nis courts for El Mirage elementary school. 
Like the above named service clubs, Rotary 
Club gives aid where and when it is needed. 

Members of a large Shriners’ Club of 
Youngtown and Sun City participate, as in 
pre-retirement years, in support of hospitals 
for crippled children. 

It might be well to mention that the 
schools of the Peoria district have benefitted 
enormously by the addition of Youngtown 
and Sun City retirement towns, 

Sun City’s concern for humanity reaches 
to children of far away places, and to the 
leprosariums of India for which women's 
church groups knit or roll cotton bandages. 
Yet Paul O'Brien has represented us as hav- 
ing rejected the outside world and being 
child-haters. What do you think? 

We also take care of our own. Early in the 
town's existence, Sunshine Service was 
as yet headed by the Rev. Mr. Duane This- 
tlethwaite, financed by donations and memo- 
rial gifts of appreciative Sun Citians. It gives 
aid in emergencies and prolonged illnesses to 
residents, by loan of hospital beds, wheel 
chairs, crutches, et cetera. It even loans baby 
furniture to grandparents of small visitors. 

A resident-initiated, church-sponsored, 
government-owned facility, underwritten 
by $100 donations of many Sun Citians, 
called Sun Valley Lodge, provides housing, 
Sheltered care, and infirmary care for those 
of us who can no longer maintain our own 
homes. Dedicated and faithful volunteers as- 
sist registered nurses to make life happy for 
its residents. A committee from Kiwanis 
visits lonely old men there on a regular basis, 
taking them for rides, playing checkers, or 
just visiting. 

The Walter C. Boswell Memorial Hospital, 
under construction on a $265,000 plot of 
ground donated by Del Webb, has been 
financed in part by donations in excess of 
one million dollars from Sun City individuals 
and clubs. An auxiliary, organized well in ad- 
vance, operates the Resident Gallery, where 
@ percentage from sales of much fine craft- 
work done by Sun Citians is building a fund 
for their service to the hospital when it opens 
next November. 

The seemingly unlimited talent of resi- 
dents shows in oils, watercolors, photography, 
jewelry, ceramics, leathercraft, lapidary gems, 
woodworking, and needlework. The Puppet 
Club sells its hand-made articles in booths 
and sidewalk bazaars, and has realized $35,- 
000 within eight years, all of it used for 
charitable purposes. 

Our local directory—with biographical 
statements—reads like a WHO’s WHO of 
Successful Men and Women. It includes peo- 
ple of all walks of life, who helped make this 
country great when they were at the helms 
of governmental departments, school man- 
agement, businesses, and civic responsibility. 
We have a symphony orchestra, dance bands, 
a drama group, bell ringers, art and ceramics 
classes, a society for rosarians and gardeners, 
weavers, and craft shops. Nothing in appear- 
ance or manner toward others distinguishes 
farmers from industrialists, merchants from 
movie producers, railroad men from high 
ranking military officers. Most of them want 
the same thing—to live simply, without 
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ostentation, in their pretty Sun City houses 
(not all alike, but expressive of their varied 
personalities.) 

That Sun City chooses the better way of 
life is evidenced by the sixteen religious 
groups, eight of which have already erected 
sanctuaries and fill them to capacity every 
Sunday morning, attendance making two 
consecutive services necessary at several. 
Much social life is centered in church halls, 
also—concerts, lectures, slide shows, book 
reviews, pot luck suppers, 4th of July and 
Labor Day picnics, men’s breakfasts, New 
Year’s Eve parties. Loneliness of single ones 
is taken into account, and lessens by activ- 
ities of a Singles Club and the Dutch Treat 
Club. Many of the hundreds of widows find 
companionship at fellowship meetings, in 
circle work or volunteer service. 

If Paul O’Brien did not attend a service at 
one of the churches, he missed the op- 
portunity to feel the heartbeat of Sun City. 
But the only contact that he and his insen- 
sitive photographer seem to have made was 
the disgraceful confusion created on a church 
patio between services on Easter Sunday. 
The congregation, emerging from the sanc- 
tuary following a beautiful and impres- 
sive service, were greeted by strident shout- 
ing of the photographer atop the bell tower, 
ordering people to outline the map of the 
United States marked on the patio. The 
sounds shattered the echoes of that lovely 
service, and so shocked the congregation that 
it dispersed as quickly as possible. The pic- 
ture was published with the article, without 
identifying the site in the caption. Why? 

Had O’Brien attended the service in that 
sanctuary he would have observed a smartly 
dressed congregation literally pouring down 
the aisles to fill every seat In that 1000 seat 
church. He could have noted their reverent 
silence and close attention to the words of 
the minister in the pulpit (the staff numbers 
four) and obvious appreciation of anthems 
sung by the choir. As visitors usually do, he 
might have expressed surprise at the ex- 
cellence of that choir's tonal quality—a 
group of fifty retirees’ voices, many with 
professional backgrounds, the eldest soloist 
of which is a man of eighty-five years. If 
Mr. O’Brien denied himself this rare ex- 
perience, what a pity for his own soul’s 
enlargement as a writer, as well as for the 
information of Life's readers. 

Aside from the fact that a population 
nearing 15,000 itself denies O’Brien’s por- 
trayal (there couldn’t be that many idiots 
choosing to live in such a place as he 
describes), there seems something sinister 
and foreboding in this article, coupled with 
his off-the-cuff comment as to why he turned 
away from the truth. But we do not hold him 
more to blame than the editors who per- 
mitted his copy to go to press. Is it linked 
with a plot to destroy everything good in 
America? People of Sun City are asking the 
question: “Just how far to the Left does 
Life Magazine lean?” 

Sincerely, 
LILIAN STEELE MUNSON. 


PRESIDENTIAL SCHOLARS 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970, it will be my 
distinct pleasure to welcome to Wash- 
ington the two Presidential Scholars rep- 
resenting West Virginia. Coincidentally, 
they are both from my First Congres- 
sional District. 
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They are Miss Therese Schmitt and 
Mr. Thomas M. Cunningham, both of 
Wheeling. 

These two young people were selected 
from among all high school graduates 
in West Virginia to be named Presiden- 
tial Scholars and in viewing their com- 
petition, it was indeed a great honor for 
them to be chosen. 

Mr. Cunningham attended Wheeling 
High School and Miss Schmitt attended 
Central Catholic High School, also in 
Wheeling. 

The distinction of being named a Pres- 
idential Scholar is the highest honor we 
can pay high school graduates. They are 
chosen with great care, representing the 
highest achievements of leadership and 
scholarship among 3 million 1970 high 
school graduates. 

To Miss Schmitt and Mr. Cunning- 
ham, as well as to the other 117 Presi- 
dential Scholars, I take this occasion to 
extend to them a warm welcome to their 
Nation’s Capital and sincere congratu- 
lations on their selection as Presidential 
Scholars. 


CONFIDENCE, UNITY NEEDED 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
column written by Mr. John H. Colburn, 
editor and publisher of the Wichita, 
Kans., Eagle and Beacon. It isa thought- 
provoking column which touches upon 
the problems facing our Nation, but em- 
phasizing the strengths of the country. 
The column follows: 


CONFIDENCE, Untry NEEDED 
(By John H. Colburn) 


Our mail and phone calls reflect consider- 
able disturbance among people about the 
state of national affairs. They see official 
Washington divided, uncertain and con- 
fused. Many are appalled at the slaying of 
the Kent State Four, the wanton killing of 
two at Jackson State College in Mississippi 
and the racial strife that took six lives in 
Augusta, Ga. Others applaud what the Hard 
Hats do in New York and think that au- 
thorities should use more police and Na- 
tional Guardsmen to suppress disorder. 

Those aspects are only one portion of the 
picture. Our economic structure continues to 
be rocked by inflation and Wall Street is 
now discounted as a barometer at business 
trends. Why? Because industry continues 
to expand, new buildings are going up every- 
where and there’s plenty of spendable in- 
come available. The jobless rate is rising, but 
our want ads show there are openings for 
positions for people who can switch job 
skills. Resort and tourist bookings are not at 
the record levels of recent years, but they're 
still high compared to 10-20 years ago. 

One school of thought holds that if we 
could divorce ourselves from the military 
involvement in Indochina, we could return 
to the good, carefree, affluent days of the 
early 60's. I doubt that this is so. My doubts 
are based on observations during the past 
six months in trips that have taken me from 
New York to Honolulu, Canada to the gulf, 
to Washington, and various state capitals. 

People are disturbed. But I get sick about 
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the talk of this being a sick society. Our 
society is vibrant. Its people, business and 
industry and its social structure are throb- 
bing with activity, trying to adjust to chang- 
ing conditions. People are confused—and 
who wouldn’t be confused by the avalanche 
of change that has engulfed us in this 
generation? 

The Nixon Administration must extricate 
itself from Indochina militarily and help 
devise a political solution to a problem that 
now is 25 years old. Such a step will not 
end all of the campus dissent. It involves 
revolt, among students who are neither pro 
nor anti-Vietnam. They deplore what they 
regard as crass materialism in society, a su- 
perannuated bureaucracy both in govern- 
ment and business and an obsolete system of 
higher education. 

But military disengagement from Indo- 
china is vital. A political settlement will re- 
quire continued financial aid, but curtail- 
ment of wasteful military expenditures would 
permit an adjustment to more sensible 
budget priorities. It won’t mean lower taxes. 
Still higher taxes are inevitable at the fed- 
eral and state level to cope with higher social 
security payments and other services that 
people demand from their government. 

Part of the irrationality that exists in the 
country is an illusion that we can solve all 
of our social ills, clean up crime, extend 
Superhighways, provide new parks and 
schools. and it won't affect our pocketbooks. 
This is part of a political self-deception that 
we can solve all of the world’s problems be- 
cause of our economic and military might. 
Korea and Vietnam have proved the falsity 
of that conception. 

These are perilous times, indeed. They are 
times of divisiveness, even within the Nixon 
cabinet and within our own households. But 
they are not times of weakness. The nation is 
strong economically, most people still sub- 
scribe to high principles of morality and in- 
tegrity—despite the influx of all-nude go-go 
girl shows in a few cities and the preference 
of some people for erotic movies. 

Our political leadership has been wobbly, 
largely because the nation itself has been on 
a wobbly course, buffeted by the winds of 
change. Today the political trends are foggy 
and uncertain. Neither major party has come 
forth with a personality who can mobilize 
the confidence of the people. Confusion 
brought on by change and lack of confidence 
in our goals and objectives has sidetracked 
our progress as a nation. 

Events in Indochina will determine if Pres- 
ident Nixon has written his own political 
obituary. However, as he currently reap- 
praises his own unpersuasive rhetoric regard- 
ing our Vietnam policies, he must set a new 
course to unite the nation and restore the 
peoples’ confidence. This will not dissipate all 
of the disturbance or confusion, With con- 
fidence in national goals though, we can bet- 
ter cope with the vast changes that lie ahead 
in a society which still is undergoing a tech- 
nological and sociological revolution. 


SALUTES SPEAKER McCORMACK 


SPEECH OF 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, as a relative newcomer to Congress, 
I have not had the privilege of a long 
association with Speaker MCCORMACK as 
many of my colleagues have had. How- 
ever, it does not take long to gain an ap- 
preciation for this exceptional man. 
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Blessed with a keen mind and a wry 
humor, John McCormack has brought 
to his job as Speaker an insight and 
ability of the highest order. His percep- 
tive and able manner, combined with an 
uncanny insight into the workings of the 
Congress, have won him the admiration 
of all who know him. Long instrumental 
in getting enacted measures that would 
have otherwise been buried in the legis- 
lative process, he has been the force that 
got things done. 

Today I join my colleagues in salut- 
ing Speaker McCormacx for his long and 
outstanding service to the Congress and 
to our Nation, and extend to him my per- 
sonal thanks for a job well done. 


THE REAL F-111 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr, Speaker, in 
recent weeks, the F-111 has been scru- 
tinized on both sides of the Congress. 
The inquiries, although searching, have 
not generally been marked with the dis- 
passion notable in discussions of many 
other vital issues of the day. Certain in- 
dividuals and interests have unfairly 
and prejudicially attacked the F-111 
with such regularity that on balance, I 
would say more heat than light has been 
shed on the subject. 

A few Members in both bodies have 
attempted to inject a note of objectiv- 
ity in these discussions. We have tried 
and still are trying to raise the funda- 
mental questions that must be consid- 
ered when the value and effectiveness of 
any airplane is being evaluated. 

As I have reminded my colleagues on 
an earlier occasion, I am one of the few 
Members who has actually flown the F- 
111 and put it through its combat paces. 
Accordingly, when I state that the F- 
111 has remarkable and unique charac- 
teristics which make it the most ad- 
vanced and most capable aircraft pos- 
sessed by any nation, I do so from an 
informed perspective. 

In an effort to facilitate my colleagues’ 
better understanding of the merits of 
the F-111, I commend to their atten- 
tion an outstanding statement made by 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WRIGHT). His thoughts in a recent 
issue of the Washington Post, in an 
article entitled “The Real F-111.” 

Those who are interested in achiev- 
ing, at a reasonable cost, maximum util- 
ization of U.S. technical and productive 
resources for national defense purposes 
should consider the gentleman’s state- 
ment most carefully. Dollar for dollar, 
the F-111 is the most effective and most 
versatile plane in the air today. 

The article follows: 

THE REAL F-111 
(By Jim Wright) 

Lest I appear to fiy under false colors, 
let me acknowledge in all candor that I 
have a legitimate parochial interest in the 
F-111. It is built in my district and some 
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20,000 of my constituents are employed in its 
production. It galls hell out of me to see 
them and their product made the whipping 
boy of demagogues and the butt of street 
corner humor. 

Like Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, there are two 
F-1l1ls. 

One is the real, honest-to-goodness, nuts 
and bolts machine. By any measure, it is one 
of the most extraordinary warplanes ever 
fashioned. It can do more things better than 
any other aircraft our defense industry has 
built. This real F-111 is little known outside 
the Air Force. 

The other F-111 is the monster of popular 
fantasy, well known to the public—conceived 
in the mind of a senior senator fabricated in 
a stormy set of hearings, flight tested on page 
one, and sent shivering into combat on the 
Huntley-Brinkley report. 

For whatever reason, the substantial array 
of important and affirmative facts has es- 
eaped general publication. The facts are far 
from unimpressive. 

Forgive me, then, if in the interest of bal- 
anced coverage I spend a few paragraphs ac- 
centuating the positive. 

(1) Contrary to popular misconception, the 
F-111 has the best safety record (number 
of accidents per hours flown) of any new 
military aircraft built in this country since 
the early 1950s. 

(2) It surpasses more of its original speci- 
fications than it fails, meets fully 99 per cent 
of them including the most important ones. 

(3) The F-111 can carry three times the 
bomb load for better than twice the distance 
as the next best tactical bomber in our in- 
ventory. 

(4) Before the bombing of North Vietnam 
was discontinued, an F-111 detachment flew 
more than 50 combat missions there—all of 
them at night, 80 per cent in weather so 
bad no other aircraft were operating. Bomb- 
ing accuracy was better than our other 
planes were achieving in daytime. 

(5) Air Force pilots who have flown the 
F-111 are enthusiastic about it. The Russians 
apparently are impressed by its capability. 
It is the only American aircraft over which 
Soviet representatives have expressed specific 
concern in the SALT conferences. 

(6) The House Armed Services Commit- 
tee last week reported that no other aircraft 
in our inventory can “adequately substitute” 
for the F-111 and officially invited the De- 
fense Department to order more. 

Each of the above facts is part of the rec- 
ord, undisputed and clearly verifiable. Yet, 
most Americans have never read them. Pro- 
fessional viewers-with-alarm continue to 
refer to the swing-wing plane by such un- 
factual terms as “dangerous,” “defective,” 
and “subpar.” 

Take the question of safety. Many Ameri- 
cans, intelligent and otherwise well informed, 
understandably think that the F-111 has a 
bad safety record—not just bad, but very 
bad. 

The facts reveal the exact opposite. It has 
the best safety record of any aircraft in the 
Century Series—nine of them, beginning 
with the F-100. This has been true at every 
stage of its development—for the first 5,000 
hours of flight, for the first 25,000 hours, for 
the first 40,000—and it’s true today. 

The F-111 has had a total of 18 serious 
accidents—21 if you count the three lost in 
Vietnam. Each of these has been headline 
news throughout the nation. What isn't com- 
monly realized is that, for the comparable 
number of hours in flight—and none of this 
in combat—the F-106 had 22, the F-105 had 
34, the F-102 had 40, the F-104 had 51 and 
the F-100 had 59, more than three times as 
many as the F-111! 

Or consider the matter of performance. 
Air Force experts say the F-111 is the best 
aircraft in the world today for delivering a 
payload on a heavily defended target, at 
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night as well as daytime, and in the very 
worst of weather. 

A revolutionary terrain-avoidance system, 
one of the F-111’s numerous leaps forward 
in technology, permits the plane to fly in 
“on the deck” under enemy radar, avoid 
mountains or structures not visible to the 
pilot, and be gone before defending antt- 
aircraft can zero in on it. 

The value of this unique all-weather ca- 
pacity? In Asia, targets are weathered in as 
much as 70 per cent of the time in certain 
seasons, In Eastern Europe they may be pro- 
tected by weather as much as 40 per cent of 
the time. The Battle of the Bulge in World 
War II was mounted during 19 straight days 
of weather so bad that Allied planes were 
grounded. 

Or think about cost effectiveness. Four 
F-111’s, on a 1,000 mile trip without refuel- 
ing, can drop a given number of bombs on 
an enemy target. The exact figure is classi- 
fied. But to deliver the same bomb load to 
the same distance, without F-11l's, would 
require a total of 31 different aircraft in- 
cluding tankers, radar scramblers and fighter 
escorts. 

The four F-11l’s can be maintained and 
operated for $5.2 million a year. The retinue 
necessary to perform the mission otherwise 
costs $37.8 million in annual operation and 
upkeep—seven times as much. 

This plane has cost a lot of money to 
develop, no question about it. The aircraft 
now being delivered are running about $8.7 
million each, If you go back and calculate 
all that we've invested from the inception 
of the program and divide it by the number 
of delivered aircraft, the average unit cost 
to date comes out at a lot more. 

The basic fact is that the big cost in any 
new airplane embodying sophisticated tech- 
nology is in the research and development 
phase and in the tooling up. Witness the 
C-5A, Let’s face it, there just aren’t going to 
be any more cheap new airplanes, 

The only way this nation can realize cost 
effectiveness in any aircraft procurement 
program is by building enough to do the job 
for which the program was devised. The early 
estimate of $3.8 million a copy, on which the 
McClellan Committee harps, was based on a 
buy of 1,700 planes to be delivered at the 
rate of 24 a month. We're currently buying 
at the rate of eight a month. 

With the F-111, we're just now approach- 
ing the pay-off stage on our investment. For 
an additional $1.5 billion—less than one- 
fourth the amount we've already put in the 
program—we can secure the additional 324 
planes which the Air Force considers neces- 
sary. Average cost: $4.6 million, which com- 
pares favorably with unit cost on older air- 
craft of substantially less capability. 

As for the investigation, it must be obvi- 
ous to all who’ve followed it closely that 
Senator McClellan shot his arrow seven years 
ago before the first F-111 was even off the 
drawing board. Ever since, he’s been trying 
doggedly to paint a target around the spot 
where the arrow hit. He reached his conclu- 
sion and then went searching for facts to 
support it. 

His real target, of course, is Bob McNamara, 
The Senator is determined to crucify the for- 
mer Secretary upon the gavel. If a needed 
warplane gets in the way, well, C’est la 
guerre. 

Recent F-111 criticism centers around 
selective comparisons between actual per- 
formance and the optimistic goals originally 
set by DOD sponsors, That's like measuring 
one of us mature mortals against the man 
his mother hoped he’d be. I'd hate for Sena- 
tor McClellan to gauge me by that yardstick! 

More to the point, every aircraft ever built 
would suffer by the same comparison. None 
has met all its design objectives. The farther 
we set out to stretch untried technology, the 
bigger the expected “short-fall.”” The amaz- 
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ing fact is that the F-111 meets more of its 
design specifications than any other modern 
aircraft. 

In the real world we judge an article’s 
worth by comparing it with similar things, 
not with what its inventor first hoped to 
achieve. We are balefully told, for example, 
that an F-111 requires about 770 more feet 
for take-off than its planners hoped. But the 
gloating detractors gloss over the more sig- 
nificant fact. The F-111 requires only one- 
half—repeat, one-half—the take-off distance 
consumed by any other combat aircraft with 
the single exception of the F-4, and less than 
the F-4. 

And the landing distance, equally signif- 
icant but never mentioned in any news ac- 
count I’ve read, is 19 per cent better than 
the specifications called for! 

On balance, the F-111 is a damn fine air- 
plane. It’s time this fact were more generally 
recognized. 


CBW: THE SCIENTIFIC COMMUNITY 
AND PUBLIC POLICY 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league JoHN DELLENBACK has presented 
to this Congress several facets of the 
problems associated with chemical and 
biological weapons. I commend his most 
recent perspectives, presented in an ad- 
dress to the Scientists’ Committee on 
CBW in Atlantic City on April 15 to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

CBW: THE SCIENTIFIC COMMUNITY AND 

PUBLIC PoLicy 


In thinking and speaking of the relation- 
ship between the scientific community and 
our federal government, we have too often 
neglected the role of the individual scientist 
in the policy making process, yet that role 
can and should be very important. On OC- 
casions in the past it has been vitally im- 
portant. It is my personal hope that the 
future will see it become more frequently so. 
I would like to elaborate a bit tonight on 
that relationship and involvement—both in 
general and to a degree in connection with 
the critically important subject of CBW 
policy. 

It is worthy of reflection that in our early 
history, when American society was much 
less specialized, many of the founding fathers 
were presumably quite familiar with the 
world of scientific thought. A good many of 
the statesmen of those days were favorably 
deeply involved in scientific inquiry and had 
a great interest in the development of tech- 
nology. They assumed that scientific and 
technical advancement would be basic to a 
better life for our people. Familiar are the 
scientific and political works of Ben Frank- 
lin, Thomas Jefferson, and even George Wash- 
ington. John Adams, you will recall, or- 
ganized the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences in 1780, and it is his son, John 
Quincy Adams whose words dominate the 
entrance to the new History and Technology 
building of the Smithsonian Institution. For 
these men the incorporation of technological 
developments in political decisions was a 
relatively easy process, for they were familiar 
with both milieus. 

A second period, which began after the War 
of 1812, is only recently drawing to a close. 
American scientific thought emphasized 
technology. Basic research was not pragmatic 
enough for the taming of the frontier; 
scientific energies were geared toward prac- 
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tical application. The Congress, which in the 
19th century was busy expanding American 
territory and healing the wounds of the 
Civil War, allowed technology to develop 
unimpeded. 

So, as industrialization gained momentum, 
the specialization of our leaders resulted in 
their far greater separation. Scientists went 
one way; politicians another. 

Today, it is popular to speak of a scientific 
society. Yet only a relative few of our polit- 
ical decision makers have either the training 
or the time to master the implications of 
scientific developments for policy formula- 
tion, Perhaps things are not as they should 
be when among the 535 Representatives and 
Senators, not one has any professional grad- 
uate scientific training. 

We need the assistance of our friends in 
the scientific community in coping with the 
technical issues of the future. Already many 
encouraging steps have been taken. The sub- 
commitee on Science, Research and Develop- 
ment of the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics has established an advisory 
council which includes some of America’s 
leading industrial and academic scientists. 
This same committee has elaborate commu- 
nication links with the National Academy of 
Science, the National Association of Engi- 
neers, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and the American 
Chemical Society. 

As Congressmen, we respect and need the 
advice and opinions of individual scientists 
and groups such as your ad hoc Scientists’ 
Committee on CBW—as well as your more 
permanent professional associations, And we 
need your opinions both as scientists and 
humanitarians. Perhaps as one of the tragic 
results of the Oppenheimer trial, many 
American scientists until recently have 
seemed reluctant to advocate more than 
simply what was technically possible. The 
development of weapons systems, for ex- 
ample, was often conducted without a public 
discussion of their consequences. “You don’t 
solve the problems of nuclear weapons and 
their relation to the world,” McGeorge Bundy 
wrote, “by saying, ‘Here is a nuclear core— 
that’s scientific; here is a nuclear weapon— 
that’s military; here is a treaty—that’s po- 
litical.’”” Obviously and to the contrary, 
while there might be certain elements that 
can be neatly placed in scientific, military, 
technological or political categories, sound 
and effective judgment and action will result 
only from a careful and balanced consider- 
ation of all the related aspects of major 
national issues. 

We now are at the dawning of the third 
era in the relationship in America between 
science and technology and political deci- 
sion-making and I am hoping for more 
mutual understanding and closer working 
relationships between scientific experts and 
political experts. 

There are those who look upon all gifted 
scientists as otherworldly, lost and not 
equipped to speak authoritatively outside 
the laboratory or the classroom. There are 
others who look upon all elected public of- 
ficials as bumbling backslappers, incapable 
of thinking soundly on any subject more 
academic or esoteric than how to win the 
next election. Both lines of thought are 
frighteningly and appallingly erroneous. 

I hope very much that I am right in view- 
ing a recent development, one in which I 
have had some slight involvement, as por- 
tentous of a general direction. In the case 
of chemical and biological weapons, scien- 
tists—some of whom had helped develop the 
weapons about which they spoke—spoke out 
on the potentials of those weapons and ex- 
pressed concerns which politicians were then 
able to translate into effective political de- 
cisions. 

The history of CBW in the Congress is 
that of challenging a weapons system, not 
on grounds of technical possibility, but on 
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grounds of political and strategic utility. The 
challenge has been and remains bipartisan. 
Members of Congress have reconsidered 
chemical and biological warfare from two 
distinct angles—strategic necessity and 
safety—with very similar conclusions: 
Namely—no useful purpose is served by run- 
ning the risks of maintaining a chemical and 
biological weapons arsenal. 

One of the first Congressional rumblings 
about the use of chemicals on the battlefield 
came in March, 1965. In a letter to President 
Johnson, six Republican Congressmen de- 
plored the reported use of noxious but non- 
lethal gas in Vietnam. Included in the letter 
were eight specific reasons why the use of 
this gas in Vietnam directly countered the 
purpose of American policy in Southeast 
Asia. Briefly stated, these reasons included: 

(1) Gas warfare, regardless of its in- 
tensity, is so abhorrent to all peoples that 
its introduction inevitably will help turn 
world public opinion against the United 
States. 

(2) The use of gas in Vietnam against 
innocent civilians, as well as Viet Cong, 
makes it difficult for the village peasant to 
develop any sense of allegiance to, or feel- 
ing of security in, U.S. or South Vietnam- 
ese forces. 

(3) The use of non-lethal gas under U.S. 
supervision invites retaliation in the use 
of gas against American troops. 

More than a year ago Democrat Congress- 
man Richard McCarthy began an ‘nvestiga- 
tion in depth of the safety implications of 
the use of chemical weaponry. Seeing on 
network T.V. the results of a gas accident at 
Dugway Proving Grounds, Congressman Mce- 
Carthy realized that neither he nor any 
other member of Congress had been ade- 
quately briefed on America’s CBW arsenal. 
Launching an immediate inquiry, the re- 
sults of which are detailed in his book The 
Ultimate Folly, McCarthy concluded that 
there was no cause for the U.S. to continue 
to stockpile chemical or biological weapons. 
Even though the military insisted that they 
could be produced and stored with abso- 
lute safety, the risks involved, the accidents 
that occurred, and the thought of using 
these weapons convinced McCarthy that they 
should be eliminated completely. Congress- 
man McCarthy has performed an extremely 
valuable public service, both in the sub- 
stantive information yielded by his inves- 
tigation and in arousing and focusing public 
attention on this critical issue. 

Later in 1969, three Republican colleagues 
and I—later joined by an additional 12 col- 
leagues—sponsored a study entitled CBW 
and National Security. The controversy over 
the safety procedures in the handling of 
CB weapons convinced us that a complete 
re-examination of the strategic purposes of 
these weapons was in order. The Congress, 
we concluded, should not appropriate funds 
for these weapons without reappraising their 
usefulness, both in all-out war and in lim- 
ited war. Were chemical and biological weap- 
ons really a valuable or even worthwhile ad- 
dition to our nuclear and conventional ar- 
senal? Or, were they being developed be- 
cause of their technical feasibility and be- 
cause we knew or felt potential enemies 
were developing them? We immediately re- 
jected the premise that the U.S. must de- 
velop a CBW potential simply because some 
other country may be engaged in CBW pro- 
duction. We wanted to know specifically 
just what were the advantages of a chemi- 
cal and biological weapons system. 

As a result of our inquiry, we questioned 
whether chemical and biological weapons 
added significantly to our security. The risks 
of mairtaining or using a CBW stockpile 
seemed to outweight the dubious advantages 
offered by these weapons. 

As deterrents to <ll-out war, CBW, we con- 
cluded, was neither more cost-effective nor 
more certain than our nuclear deterrent. The 
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potential effectiveness of this weapons system 
could be blunted by extremes of weather or 
unpredictable biological reactions. Biological 
epidemics recognize no national boundaries, 
and when a weapons system is as potentially 
dangerous to both the attacker and the at- 
tacked, retaliatory threats lack sufficient 
credibility. 

We also questioned the contention that CB 
weaponry is humane. While certain of these 
weapons might seem more humane than 
other weapons, those very weapons could 
actually be used to increase casualties. In 
addition, the potential ecological damages 
caused by these weapons may be extensive, 
with profound effects on future generations. 

We suspect that the use of CBW, like that 
of tactical nuclear weapons, would be highly 
escalatory in limited war, conceivably trigger- 
ing unintended levels of conflict. 

Finally, the mere possession of chemical 
and biological weapons increases the likeli- 
hood of their engagement. An international 
epidemic of unknown origin could provoke 
charges of a secret biological attack. 

Because the logic of our study suggested 
that the disadvantages of CBW far out- 
weighed their marginal advantages, we rec- 
ommended careful consideration of the fol- 
lowing actions: 

(1) Eliminating all stockpiles of chemical 
and biological weapons, including any low- 
level chemicals designed for military use. 
This does not include riot control agents for 
crowd control in the U.S. 

(2) Publicizing the results of future re- 
search in the field of CBW. 

(3) Encouraging international agree- 
ments on the prohibition of chemical and 
biological production and usage. 

(4) Ratifying the 1925 Geneva Protocol. 

(5) Declaring that the United States will 
not use such weapons but will respond to 
their use by adversaries with appropriate 
conventional or nuclear force. 

On November 25th, President Nixon, ad- 
vised by the National Security Council, 
which, in turn, was greatly influenced, I am 
sure, by your colleague Dr. Meselson, heart- 
ened us all with his historic statement on 
CBW. In the message, the President outlined 
six steps he was about to take which in- 
cluded: 

(1) Renouncing the use of lethal biological 
agents and weapons, and all other methods 
of biological warfare; 

(2) Re-affirming the renunciation of using 
lethal chemical weapons on a first use basis; 

(3) Extending this renunciation to inca- 
pacitating chemicals; 

(4) Calling for the ratification of the 1925 
Geneva Protocol; 

(5) Limiting biological weapons research 
to defensive measures; 

(6) Ordering the destruction of biologi- 
cal war stockpiles. 

Soon after the President’s announcement, 
controversy over the use of toxins arose. Were 
they to be considered biologics and thus 
subject to the prohibition or were they 
chemicals and therefore permissible? Dr. 
Richard Novick of your organization immedi- 
ately addressed a complete and penetrating 
letter to me in which he outlined nine ques- 
tions concerning the direction of American 
CBW policy. With this follow-up, you scien- 
tists entered very usefully a second phase of 
our common policy concern. Opinions were 
not based on what was technically possible; 
instead, you were looking beyond the tech- 
nically possible to the politically desirable, 
if not indeed necessary. 

On February 14th, President Nixon took 
a giant step to solve many of these prob- 
lems by extending the November 25th ban 
to include toxins. By this action our coun- 
try did much to reduce apprehension that 
the U.S. might use disease as a weapon of 
war. We have accordingly diminished the 
hazards of domestic production, while bring- 
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ing American policy a step closer to the 
British draft convention on biological and 
chemical warfare proposed at Geneva. 

I applauded, Mr. Nixon's statement as I 
am sure you did, and I take some real satis- 
faction in hoping that our contributions 
helped to shape this significant policy de- 
cision. 

Scientists are beginning to understand 
what Carl W. Fisher described as their third- 
dimensional role—their role as “non-experts” 
in the process of policy formulation. His- 
torically, the Congress has been influenced 
in the areas of scientific development of 
weapons primarily by bureaucrats and the 
military. In the production of weapons sys- 
tems, for example, what was politically pos- 
sible was too frequently determined by what 
was technically feasible, not what was po- 
litically sound or desirable. 

To be sure, many argue that for the scien- 
tist to advise society on whether or not to 
undertake certain projects would be tran- 
scending their discipline. One can easily hold 
that scientific research depends upon un- 
biased neutrality and that a scientist who 
becomes emotionally involved in his work 
would violate cannons of scientific research. 
Yet purely technical assessments have been, 
in the past, often unconcerned with the un- 
desirable side-effects of the new technology. 

Again, in the words of McGeorge Bundy, 
“It is madness to assume, as very many peo- 
ple habitually do, that there is somehow an 
act of trespass if the scientist shows himself 
alert to a problem which stretches beyond 
the purely technical .. .” 

I close with a word of caution, however, 
about our specialized relationship as we in- 
creasingly work together—as we have to date 
so frequently on CBW. And as we must con- 
tinue to do in connection with our still un- 
finished struggles in this field. I welcome the 
emerging partnership. I submit that we have 
mutual obligations. Yours, of course, em- 
brace first determining what is scientifically 
and technically possible, but they go beyond 
that to include elaborating all the potentiali- 
ties of that which you have determined to be 
possible. Ours in Congress embrace careful 
examination and analysis of all the facts and 
projections which you have given to us, but 
they go beyond that to include blending what 
is scientifically and technically possible both 
with what is politically possible and with 
what is desirable and attainable. 

The resultant of a sound mix of the best of 
our disciplines can put into the process will 
be—I am convinced—another example of the 
whole being greater than the sum of its parts. 


INNOCENT VICTIMS? 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a great 
amount of my mail refers to the “inno- 
cent victims” at Kent State. While any- 
one can sympathize with the tragedy 
which resulted in the deaths of the four 
students, it is not entirely accurate to 
refer to “innocent” victims. 

In the first place, students confront- 
ing the National Guardsmen on that 
tragic day were there in violation of 
proper, legal orders against their con- 
gregation. On top of that, they were 
specifically and repeatedly ordered to 
disperse. Instead, under mob instincts 
many attacked the National Guardsmen 
with rocks and bottles. 
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Initial investigation indicates a possi- 
bility that one student, not a part of 
the mob, was hit by a ricocheting bullet 
and another one of those shot may have 
been on the way to a class. However, for 
the most part, the students involved 
were associated in the mob that was act- 
ing in an illegal manner. You might say 
they were foolish, unfortunate, or ill 
advised, but you could not honestly say 
they were innocent. The innocent peo- 
ple by and large were respecting the 
laws, remaining in their dormitories and 
not conducting an illegal and violent 
confrontation. 

A good example of the “innocent” 
crowd was Miss Mary Ann Veccio, the 
so-called photo girl whose picture, cry- 
ing out over one of the fallen students, 
appeared everywhere in the Nation. 
Without knowing the facts, most news 
service reports even referred to her as 
a coed. Some coed. She was a runaway 
who, by her own admission, was a part 
of a hippy group which went to Kent 
State because she heard “there was go- 
ing to be an antiwar protest.” The non- 
student radicals who gravitate to the 
storm centers throughout the United 
States are a major part of the campus 
problem. The “action” was at Kent State 
so that is where she went. 

But when you go where the action is, 
you are likely to get caught up in it. 
That common human trait, curiosity— 
the desire to see what is going on—can 
be fatal when violence breaks out. On- 
lookers are not immune. 

So, it is inaccurate to refer to those 
students and youths who congregated 


there that tragic day as innocent. Duped, 


stupid, foolish, unfortunate, curious, 
cynical, dedicated, revolutionary—one of 
these descriptive adjectives or a score of 
other ones might fit them individually 
but, perhaps with one or two exceptions, 
certainly not the word “innocent.” 


MADISON: AN EARLY NIXON? 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who are privileged to serve in the Con- 
gress are acutely aware of the funda- 
mental truth in the old adage that “his- 
tory repeats itself” and I am referring, of 
course, specifically to the history of gov- 
ernment and politics. 

We find that very often laymen and 
others who are not students of history 
are inclined to believe that conditions 
and circumstances of the present are new 
and unprecedented and thus fraught 
with danger since there is no apparent 
method or formula for dealing with the 
many problems confronting the country. 

An editorial appearing in the May 20, 
1970, edition of the Peoria Journal Star 
sets forth a comparison of conditions in 
the administration of President James 
Madison and those facing President 
Nixon today. The editorial presents a 
classic example of history repeating 
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itself, and I ask that the text of the edi- 
torial be placed in the Recorp at this 
point: 

MADISON: An EARLY NIXON? 

If his name had been Richard, they would 
have called him “Tricky Dicky.” 

His name happened to be James Madison, 
and the Federalist party leaders referred to 
him constantly as “devious”, “Insidious”, 
“prevaricating”, “Machiavellian” and occa- 
sionally in plainer terms as a “little sneak.” 

When we became involved in a “cold war” 
or undeclared war with Great Britain, Con- 
gress called up some militia in accordance 
with his request, but an amendment was 
added restricting them from crossing any 
foreign borders. 

When the war was declared, they imme- 
diately named it, “Mr. Madison’s War”, and 
the Eastern Establishment (New York and 
New England which was the power base of 
the Federalist party) erupted with violent 
criticism of war with England, blamed Madi- 
son, called for his impeachment, and ac- 
cused him of being a French puppet. 

The Eastern press, pulpit, and political 
leaders blasted him unmercifully, and their 
congressional contingent hamstrung him at 
every turn as they had done from the start. 

He was belabored by ruthless opposition 
politicians, and by a bitter enemy in his own 
party, Senator John Randolph, and a clique 
led by Randolph. Indeed, at the outset he was 
frustrated in his first two choices to fill a 
Supreme Court vacancy. 

Never in history before nor again until 
these days did the politicians interfere in 
military matters, present crippling restric- 
tions, and kibitz on tactics and maneuvers 
as during “Mr. Madison's war.” 

By all logic, we should have enjoyed an 
easy victory on land. The growing country 
dominated this end of the world in military 
manpower, and next door was the available 
“hostage” of the colony of Canada, with only 
a handful of people by comparison—and 
many of them anti-British. 

However, by the time Congress unravelled 
its militia restrictions, the British had used 
the interval to powerfully garrison the key 
border fortresses. 


THE WAR A FIASCO 


The war on land, in which we were sup- 
posed to enjoy all the advantages, was a fiasco 
of mismanagement and defeats, climaxed by 
the landing of the British and burning of 
Washington. 

At sea, we weren’t supposed to have a 
chance in the first place. England was at the 
height of her power, with more warships than 
we had naval guns. Our sailors had one ad- 
vantage over our soldiers. Once at sea, they 
were free from political interference largely. 

They proceeded to present the nation with 
a series of spectacular victories in single- 
ship combats that had a shattering effect 
on the British attitude, and also on this 
commerce. 

With the archives now available to us, we 
know that England was ready to make peace 
and respect our rights as demanded long be- 
fore the war actually ended. She changed her 
mind, the British records show, because of 
such activities as the slanderous speeches in 
Congress against Madison and the war, and 
the “Hartford convention” called by the same 
state governments to assemble the states for 
a “peace” convention. 

Their conquest of Napoleon, the contro! 
of the lakes by U.S. ships and our success at 
sea began to convince the British of the error 
of their ways—in spite of the continued en- 
couragement of American Federalists whose 
attacks on Madison reached a crescendo of 
desperation, 


HISTORY VINDICATED HIM 


They accused Madison of so dividing the 
country as to wreck the union. Massachu- 
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setts and Maine refused to call up their state 
militias, even when the British were devas- 
tating the Maine coast. 

Meanwhile peace negotiators met on neu- 
tral ground on the European continent at 
Ghent while the fighting continued. The ne- 
gotiations opened with outrageous new de- 
mands by Great Britain. 

These negotiations had gone on for some 
time and seemed fruitless, until there was 
an abrupt change in the British government 
control and a complete about face and a 
quick agreement. 

In those days the agreement took some 
time to be transmitted across the sea, and in 
those latter days, after all our previous fum- 
bling we, finally made a decisive military 
effort—as Andrew Jackson clobbered Welling- 
ton’s veterans at New Orleans. 

The peace was that which was the purpose 
of the war—status quo, no conquests on 
either side, but an end to British aggres- 
sions, abuses and intimidations on our bor- 
ders and at sea. And never again did Great 
Britain perform those ruthless acts of loot- 
ing our ships, and kidnapping our seamen. 

And what following in the United States 
where such horrid and violent division had 
developed, with riots, peace conventions, im- 
peachment demands, burning in effigy, and 
constant damnation of “sneaky,” “devious” 
and “dishonest” Little Jeremy Madison”? 

The ten succeeding years are known to 
U.S. history as “The Era of Good Feeling” 
(during which the Federalist party quietly 
dissolved.) 

Madison stands in the Pantheon of the 
half dozen “great presidents.” John Randolph 
is known to history as a petty, vicious, wrong- 
headed yengeance-seeker, and the Federalist 
“peace” shriekers as semi-traitors whose mis- 
information and encouragement to the en- 
emy both caused the war and kept it going. 

Indeed, in the light of historical research, 
Madison, himself, emerges with a special rep- 
utation for honesty and good character. 

This is but a small part of Madison’s ca- 
reer as unfolded on a ponderous but lively 
work of intimate research concerning every 
political move since he was the youngest 
member of the Continental Congress at 
age 29. 

It is called “The Fourth President” by 
Irving Brant. 

Not once does Scholar Brant fall for the 
temptation to say, “History repeats itself,” 
or “We need to study the lessons of history 
lest we condemn ourselves to repeat them.” 

But I am not so restrained. 


LOWERING THE FLAG 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, most Amer- 
icans take a dim view of lowering the 
American flag to half-mast except for 
State occasions and at the direction of 
those in positions of recognized authority 
or command. It is particularly disturbing 
to see certain officials, whether elected or 
appointed, lower the flag on demand of a 
mob. Some claim this is to avoid a con- 
frontation and hence possible violence. 
More often it is to avoid an open rejec- 
tion. and evidences more of the same 
weakness within America that has 
brought us to the abyss of domestic chaos 
that seems to threaten the country from 
all sides these days. 

In this connection, I commend the 
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reading of an interesting column by Mr. 
Jay Hanlon, appearing in the Manchester 
Union Leader of June 1, 1970: 

Jay HANLON’s NOTEBOOK 

I have a friend, a quiet, self-respecting 
and law-abiding friend whose got a gripe, a 
long-standing gripe that has been eating at 
him for a number of years. But because he 
happens also to be an appointed public of- 
ficial he is, understandably, reluctant to skip 
hither and yon willy nilly kicking sleeping 
dogs, sacred cows or, to be more specific, 
acquiescent politicians in high public of- 
fice. 

That’s why he came to me with his gripe, 
although I am not completely sure why, 
since it is well known that I willingly cross 
the street in a driving rainstorm to avoid 
sleeping dogs, sacred cows and lofty poli- 
ticians, 

But no matter, the point of all this is to 
present herewith my friend’s long-smoulder- 
ing gripe; not, mind you, that either of us 
expects to redress the wrong by mere pub- 
lication. Our purpose then, is to set the 
record straight. 

My friend’s gripe concerns gross misuse of 
the American Flag by those city and state 
politicians who lower it to half mast at the 
drop of the proverbial hat. 

The American Flag is, by federal law, the 
National Emblem of the United States of 
America and no one, other than the President 
of the United States may declare that 
this nation is in “national mourning.” The 
law further provides that the Flag may not 
be flown at half mast unless we are in na- 
tional mourning. 

What this means, in effect, is that the 
American Flag should not be lowered to half 
mast for local officials or state officials, no 
matter what their rank, unless the President 
80 decrees, 

Nor should the Flag be lowered to half 
mast for national figures, no matter how 
beloved, unless and until the President de- 
clares a period of national mourning. 

It should not be necessary, then, to point 
out that governors and mayors and select- 
men cannot, under law, lower the Flag upon 
the death of public or private individuals, 
no matter how tragic the loss. By the same 
token, it should not be necessary—although 
it seems to be—to point out the utter tray- 
esty committed upon our national honor 
when acquiescent public officials lower the 
Flag in the face of threats of violence by 
street mobs. 

Yes, as you look about today at the mis- 
use of our national emblem, you may come 
to realize that my friend does indeed have 
& substantial gripe. For clearly it is nothing 
less than a travesty to the memory of those 
brave men who gave their own lives solely 
to keep our American Flag at full staff. 


MAN’S TO MAN— 


HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 
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AN EDITORIAL LOOK AT THE SST 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
27 in the House we narrowly missed elim- 
inating funds for the supersonic trans- 
port. in the fiscal 1971 appropriation for 
the Department of Transportation. The 
vote was 176-162, and it is my hope that 
the Senate, with more time to deliberate 
the effects on the economy and the en- 
vironment of this giant aircraft, will re- 
verse the House action and give us an- 
other chance to vote to defer Federal 
funding of this project. I wish to in- 
sert in the Recorp a recent New York 
Times editorial by Anthony Lewis detail- 
ing the case against the SST: 

VAINGLORY ON THE CIVILIAN SDE 


LONDON.—The cause of the environment, 
for all its deep significance, has seemed 
something of a distraction in recent months. 
The moral disquiet of Americans about the 
Vietnam war was channeled into environ- 
mental protest—too often into rather empty, 
abstract gestures instead of the specific, dif- 
ficult, controversial programs really required 
to reduce the destruction of our surround- 
ings. 

Any thought that vague environmental 
cheerleading could be a substitute for politi- 
cal action and protest against the war has 
been dispelled by Cambodia, It is hard for 
even the person most worried about clean 
air or water to keep his mind on that sub- 
ject while Americans are widening the war 
in Southeast Asia and shooting each other 
at home. 

But there is one issue related to the en- 
vironment that now requires urgent public 
attention—the development of supersonic 
transport planes. 

All along, the arguments for supersonic 
transports have been of a mystical kind— 
the urge to the ultimate, the irrepressible 
human desire for bigger and faster ma- 
chines, the challenge of design. 

Those are understandable motivations. 
When the first Concorde lifted its odd- 
shaped beak off the runway, there were 
doubtless feelings of pride among English- 
men and Frenchmen apart from the en- 
gineers and politicians who feel their prestige 
so directly engaged. 


LIKE CLIPPER SHIPS 


But the Concorde and the projected SST 
are a little like the American clipper ships 
of fond memory: beautiful in their way, ad- 
venturous—and utterly uneconomic. Most 
people forget that those lovely sailings ships 
were never competitive with tubbier com- 
petitors. And the clippers were a burden only 
on venture capital, not on the public purse, 
public health and public tranquillity. 

Professor R. E. Newell of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology estimates that 
400 supersonic transport planes—a moderate 
projection of the sales targets of the Con- 
corde and SST—would inject about 150,000 
tons of water vapor into the stratosphere 
every day. That, he says, would increase the 
natural intake of water by a third. 

The result could be to increase cloud cover, 
reflect more of the sun’s heat away and re- 
duce the earth's temperature. Members of 
President Nixon’s Council on Environmental 
Quality have said that there might be 
“serious consequences on climate.” 

Then there is noise. So far attention has 
been focused on the sonic boom. Prince 
Charles reflected the concern of many Brit- 
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ons when he remarked the other day that 
the Concorde’s worth would be questionable 
if it damaged ancient churches, as some fear 
it will on the forthcoming first supersonic 
flights over Scotland and England. 

But engine noise may be a more painful 
and destructive fact of supersonic life than 
the boom. The chairman of the President's 
Council, Russell E. Train, has just testified 
that the planned SST would be “three to 
four times louder” than the present legal 
limits on aircraft engine noise. The Econo- 
mist, the British weekly, speaks of “the 
noise of fifty jumbo jets at take-off.” 

MARGINAL BENEFITS 

For a society willingly to undergo pain 
of that kind, one would assume that it ex- 
pected in return an enormous increase in 
efficiency and convenience of air transporta- 
tion. But in fact the supersonic planes, by 
the most optimistic accounts of their boost- 
ers, would provide only marginal benefits if 
any. 

The actual cabins would be less spacious 
and comfortable. Assuming that SST’s would 
be bearable at present urban airports and 
that ground time would not increase— 
doubtful assumptions—the trans-Atlantic 
traveler might save two hours. To do so he 
would have to pay a premium fare. Even 
then, the aircraft would probably not be 
economic to operate; airline executives are 
saying that they would have to be subsidized 
from other operations. 

All airline passengers, then, would be pay- 
ing for the doubtful time-saving of a hand- 
ful of travelers in SST’s. So would the pub- 
lic, of course; billions of dollars in deyelop- 
ment costs are being paid by the British, 
French and American Governments. 

“BALANCE OF PAYMENTS” 

In the light of this grotesque imbalance 
of costs and benefits, why should govern- 
ments press on with the adventure? The 
latest American answer is that otherwise 
airlines might buy supersonic planes else- 
where and injure the balance of payments. 
And the Nixon administration put that ar- 
gument forward, The Economist says, “largely 
because it could find no other sensible 
reason,” 

In short, the SST is a civilian version of 
our society’s tendency toward vainglory and 
Official self-deception. And here, as on the 
military side, it will take an aroused public 
to end the illusion and the waste. 


GUAM DOCTRINE 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, in July 1969, 
President Nixon emphasized the im- 
portance of encouraging Asian nations 
to assume a greater defense respon- 
sibility for their corner of the world. This 
policy, known as the Guam doctrine, is 
the policy of this country in dealing with 
the turmoil in Southeast Asia. 

The presence of substantial numbers 
of American troops in South Vietnam 
places upon this country a certain re- 
sponsibility for the events that take place 
in that country. Every effort should be 
made to insure that the United States 
does not find itself in a similar position 
in another country. From personal con- 
versation with President Nixon, I know 
that he does not want to see this happen. 
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The way to prevent this is not by “tying 
the hands” of the President with amend- 
ments that will limit the expenditure of 
American funds in Laos, Cambodia, and 
Thailand. The way to prevent another 
Vietnam is to encourage Asians to become 
their own policemen—that is, the Guam 
doctrine. 

The Jakarta Conference, which met 2 
weeks ago, was a big step in accomplish- 
ing this Asian consortium. Called by In- 
donesia to discuss the Cambodian situa- 
tion, it was the first time the 12 coun- 
tries which attended had ever sat down 
and talked over a mutual problem. The 
result was a call for the withdrawal of 
all foreign forces from Cambodia and the 
recommendation that the International 
Control Commission be reestablished. 

In the absence of any neutral force at- 
tempting to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities in Cambodia, the governments 
of South Vietnam and Thailand have 
agreed to aid Cambodia in their efforts to 
rid their country of 40,000 North Viet- 
namese infiltrators. 

I think every one in this House Cham- 
ber would like to see all forces—North 
Vietnamese, South Vietnamese, Thai, 
and American—removed from Cambo- 
dia. The International Control Commis- 
sion is one method of achieving this. But, 
it is not the only avenue open. 

The Charter of the United Nations 
gives that organizatioa the responsibility 
to maintain international peace and se- 
curity. So today, Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a resolution expressing the 
sense of Congress that the question of 
maintenance of the neutrality and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Cambodia and the 
human rights of the Cambodian people 
be referred to the Security Council of 
the United Nations. Perhaps the United 
Nations will refuse to take it up. Frankly, 
I have not been too pleased with their 
peacekeeping ability in the past; but, this 
approach should be tried. 


BIOGRAPHY OF JERRIS LEONARD 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, at var- 
ious times, I have had occasion to remark 
that women have never been protected by 
the courts of this country, never accorded 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment, and never really aided by 
the Justice Department; and now I have 
found one of the reasons why. In the 
official biography of Jerris Leonard, As- 
sistant Attorney General, Civil Rights 
Division, put out by the Department of 
Justice, it states: 

The Assistant Attorney General, Civil 
Rights Division, Department of Justice is 
charged with the responsibility of enforcing 
Federal Legislation relating to constitution- 
ally protected rights of the individual, as well 
as carrying out the Court’s mandates in this 
area. Specifically, this includes protection 
against discrimination, because of color, race, 
creed or national origin in education, employ- 
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ment, housing, public accommodations and 
facilities, and voting. It also includes pro- 
tection against unlawful acts rendered under 
the color of law. 


Apparently Justice Department is so 
uninformed on the law that they have not 
even bothered to inform their own em- 
ployees that the Civil Rights Division 
should specifically protect against dis- 
crimination because of sex. 

No wonder women are getting a bum 
deal. Mr, Leonard’s biography follows: 


BIOGRAPHY OF JERRIS LEONARD, DEPARTMENT 
or JUSTICE, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL—CIVIL RIGHTS DIVISION 


Born: January 17, 1931, Chicago, Illinois. 

Education: Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee, B.S., 1952 and Doctor of Law 1955. 

Experience: 1955-1964 Practitioner in Mil- 
waukee; 1964-1969 member of the firm of 
Michael, Best & Friedrich. 

1957-1961 Member of the Wisconsin State 
Assembly; 1961-1969 Member of the State 
Senate. Served as Senate Majority Leader, 
1967-1969; Chairman of the Wisconsin Leg- 
islative Council, 1967-1969. 

Organizations: American, Federal, Nation- 
al, Wisconsin and Milwaukee Bar Associa- 
tions; American Trial Lawyers Association; 
corporate member Milwaukee Boys’ Club. 

Family: Wife, Mariellen Mathie Leonard; 
children, Mary Alice, Jerris G., John E., 
Kathleen Ann, Francis X. and Daniel J. 

Honors: President, Marquette Student 
Senate 1954-55; Alpha Sigma Nu, National 
Jesuit Honor Society 1955; President, Sigma 
Nu Phi Legal Fraternity 1954-55; selected as 
one of Wisconsin's five outstanding young 
men in 1985. 


The Assistant Attorney General, Civil 


Rights Division, Department of Justice is 
charged with the responsibility of enforcing 
Federal Legislation relating to constitution- 


ality protected rights of the individual, as 
well as carrying out the Court’s mandates 
in this area. Specifically, this includes pro- 
tection against discrimination, because of 
color, race, creed or national origin in edu- 
cation, employment, housing, public accom- 
modations and facilities, and voting. It also 
includes protection against unlawful acts 
rendered under the color of law. 

Legislation that is involved includes: The 
Civil Rights Acts of 1866, 1870, 1957, 1960, 
1964 and 1968; as well as the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965. 

Additionally, Mr. Leonard has been desig- 
nated by Attorney General Mitchell to ad- 
minister the Justice Department's Civil Dis- 
turbance Group which monitors civil disrup- 
tions throughout the nation. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL BLOUNT 
AGREES THAT “RIGHT TO WORK” 
NOT AN ISSUE IN POSTAL REFORM 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
inserted into the Record a statement 
dealing with the labor-management pro- 
visions of the postal reform proposal 
which the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has favorably reported for 
floor action. 

I am pleased to inform my colleagues 
that Postmaster General Winton M. 
Blount has just sent me a letter and 
statement which outlines the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s view on this important 
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matter. That position supports the con- 
tention that I originally made last week; 
namely, that “right to work” is not an 
issue in postal reform. 

I find it extremely hard to believe that 
Postmaster General Blount, an ex-pres- 
ident of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and former head of a huge construction 
company in Alabama, would be a cru- 
sader against the “right to work.” And 
yet, those who insist on speaking against 
postal reform are so labeling our Post- 
master General. At this point, Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to share both the 
letter and a supporting statement sent 
me by Mr. Blount: 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1970. 
Hon. Morris K. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mo: During recent weeks, concern 
has been expressed over the issue of “com- 
pulsory unionism” for postal workers. Neither 
the Administration nor the Post Office De- 
partment has ever proposed that there be 
a union shop in the Postal Service. We have 
simply proposed, as one phase of a broad 
plan for dealing with the unique problems 
faced by the Post Office Department, that 
postal labor-management relations be gov- 
erned generally by the same laws that apply 
to the private sector—including the Taft- 
Hartley and Landrum-Griffin Acts—with the 
major exception that strikes by postal em- 
ployees would continue to be banned. 

It is obviously not feasible to use the post- 
al reorganization bill as a vehicle for re- 
forming the Taft-Hartley Act. Accordingly, 
one consequence of putting the Postal Serv- 
ice under Taft-Hartley would be that postal 
management—like management in the pri- 
vate sector—might be required to bargain 
over union shop arrangements in states 
other than those having the right-to-work 
laws. (The obligation to bargain would, of 
course, impose no obligation to agree to a 
union shop arrangement.) 

In order to avert a misunderstanding of 
this aspect of the bill, I am enclosing a state- 
ment on this issue which I hope will assist 
you in responding to inquiries from your 
constituents, 

We believe that the basic policy issues 
involved in the union shop question should 
only be considered in the context of an ap- 
praisal of the general labor law. The need 
for postal reorganization is too urgent, in 
my opinion, to await the outcome of any 
such appraisal. 

Sincerely 
WINTON M. BLOUNT. 


STATEMENT ON COMPULSORY UNIONISM 


During the past several weeks, a question 
has been raised as to whether nationwide 
“compulsory unionism” would be sanctioned 
by H.R. 17070, the postal reorganization pro- 
posal that is being jointly sponsored by the 
Administration, the AFL-CIO, and the seven 
postal employee organizations holding na- 
tional exclusive recognition. 

By way of background, it should be noted 
that one of the premises underlying the post- 
al reorganization bill is that the postal 
service, which is essentially a materials han- 
dling operation, resembles in many respects, 
the services furnished by major public utili- 
ties, and the postal establishment can better 
carry out its responsibilities to the American 
people if it is given the authority to operate 
in a way similar to that in which well man- 
aged service enterprises operate in the private 
sector, This concept is reflected in each of 
the major portions of the proposed Postal 
Reorganization Act. 

With respect to labor-management rela- 
tions, we have recommended that the Postal 
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Service and its employee organizations be 
subject generally not only to the Landrum- 
Griffin Act, but also to the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. With but few exceptions—the 
main one being that strikes by postal em- 
ployees would continue to be against the 
law—labor-management relations in the 
Postal Service would be conducted under the 
same statutory ground rules that are appli- 
cable to large enterprises in the private 
sector. 

By adopting the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, the proposed legislation 
would make it an unfair labor practice for 
the management of the Postal Service to re- 
fuse to engage in collective bargaining with 
recognized representatives of its rank and 
file employees over wages, hours, and, in gen- 
eral, other working conditions that are sub- 
ject to collective bargaining in the private 
sector. To the extent that union security 
provisions are bargainable in private indus- 
try, therefore, they would be bargainable 
in the Postal Service. It is important to rec- 
ognize, however, that a statutory duty to 
bargain over a union demand does not im- 
ply the existence of a statutory duty to agree 
to that demand. 

Under the bill, labor-management relations 
in the new Postal Service would be governed 
for most purposes by the provisions now 
codified in Subchapter II of Chapter 7 of 
Title 29, United States Code, among which 
is included Section 14(b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act as added by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Subchapter II would explicitly make it an 
unfair labor practice for the reorganized 
Postal Service “to encourage or discourage 
membership in any lapor organization,” 
whether “by discrimination in regard to hire 
or tenure of employment or any term or con- 
dition of employment.” 29 U.S.C. 158(a) (3). 
If this provision stood alone, union shop 
contracts would not be bargainable any- 
where. In this connection, however, two 
other provisions of Subchapter IT must also 
be considered. The first is a proviso stating 
that nothing in the Subchapter bars an em- 
ployer from making an agreement with a 
labor organization to require union member- 
ship as a condition of employment after the 
thirtieth day from the beginning of such 
employment (29 U.S.C. 158(a) (3)), and the 
second is the provision contained in section 
14(b) which reads as follows: 

“Nothing in this subchapter shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the execution or ap- 
plication of agreements requiring member- 
ship in a labor organization as a condition of 
employment in any State or Territory where 
such execution or application is prohibited 
by State or Territorial law.” 29 U.S.C, 164(b). 

The effect of the quoted language is to 
cancel out—in those states or territories 
that have right-to-work laws—the proviso 
saying that an employer is not barred from 
making union shop agreements. Any such 
agreement entered into by the Postal Service 
would thus be inapplicable—as a matter of 
Federal law—in a state or territory having 
a right-to-work statute. 

It has been suggested that a Federal law 
prohibiting Federal agencies from executing 
or applying union shop agreements in states 
having right-to-work laws would not be ef- 
fective on “enclaves” over which the Federal 
Government exercises exclusive legislative 
jurisdiction. In tne opinion of the Post Office 
Department’s General Counsel, this sugges- 
tion is simply not correct. 

The Post Office Department does, to be 
sure, have some facilities located on prop- 
erty that the United States purchased “by 
the consent” of the legislature of the state 
in question. (See Article I, Section 8, Clause 
17 of the United States Constitution, which 
gives Congress the power “To exercise ex- 
clusive Legislation . . . over all Places pur- 
chased by the Consent of the Legislature of 
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the State in which Same shall be, for the 
Erection of Forts, Magazines, Arsenals, dock- 
Yards, and other needful Buildings . . .”) 
The better part of the space presently occu- 
pied by the Department does not fall in this 
category, but this is a purely fortuitous cir- 
cumstance that has nothing to do with the 
scope of the proposed legislation. Congress 
clearly has the power to enact a statute for- 
bidding an executive agency of the Federal 
Government from making or applying a 
union shop agreement in any state or terri- 
tory where such agreements are prohibited 
by state or territorial law, whether or not the 
agency's activities are conducted on Federal 
enclaves. As stated by the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee in its report on 
H.R. 17070, the postal reform legislation that 
the Committee voted to report out on May 
19 of this year: 

“From a constitutional standpoint, there 
is no reason whatsoever why the Congress, 
by duly enacted statute, may not ‘give the 
right of way’ to State right-to-work laws in- 
sofar as employees of a Federal instrumen- 
tality are concerned, whether such employees 
work in an enclave over which the United 
States has exclusive legislative jurisdiction 
or whether they work in an area over which 
the State government has jurisdiction. This 
is precisely what H.R. 17070 does.” House 
Report No. 91-1104, 91st Congress, 2d Ses- 
sion, May 19, 1970 at page 16. (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

It might be added that the Federal As- 
similated Crimes Act, codified at 18 U.S.C. 13, 
is a good example of another Federal statute 
that draws state law into the body of Federal 
law applicable on Federal enclaves. 

The right-to-work statute of one state— 
Georgia—specifically excludes the United 
States from its definition of an “employer.” 
Here again, however, the postal reorganiza- 
tion bill would put the Postal Service in the 
position of a private employer, for these pur- 


poses, and Georgia is unquestionably a state 


“in which ,. . execution or application [of 
union shop contracts] is prohibited by 
State . . . law,” [29 U.S.C. 164(b) ]. It is clear 
that the bill would bar the reorganized Postal 
Service from enforcing a union shop agree- 
ment in Georgia. 

This conclusion is supported by the open- 
ing paragraph of the section of the House Re- 
port dealing with the matter of union secu- 
rity, which declares flatly that the postal 
reform bill: 

“.. . would not permit the Postal Service 
to enter into or attempt to enforce a union 
shop agreement in any State having a law 
that prohibits the execution or application of 
agreements requiring membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of employment.” 
House Report No. 91-1104, 91st Congress, 2d 
Session, at page 15. (Emphasis supplied.) 

The need for a workable postal reorganiza- 
tion bill is acute. It would be unfortunate 
if Congressional consideration of this vital 
measure were beclouded by public misunder- 
standing of the labor-management provisions 
of the bill, and it is hoped that this state- 
ment may be of some assistance in that 
regard. 


SPEAKER JOHN W. McCORMACK 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, we pause 
to honor today the illustrious Speaker of 
the House whose length of service in that 
position is surpassed only by the late Sam 
Rayburn. His years of service to his dis- 
trict, his State, and the Nation have 
spanned many of our lifetimes. 
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Since I have served in this body only 
4 years, I cannot compare the gentleman 
from the Ninth District of Massachusetts 
to other Speakers. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve it would be difficult for others to 
surpass him in the quality of the service 
he has rendered during his speakership, 
particularly in his dealings with the 
newer Members of this body. He has al- 
ways protected the interests of those 
of us who are serving our first terms and 
who are not familiar with the parlia- 
mentary procedures of the House. Never 
has he taken advantage of our inexperi- 
ence in this area. Rather, he has been 
most courteous and helpful, regardless 
of the side of the aisle on which we sit. 
I believe that his desire to be remem- 
bered as a Member’s Speaker certainly 
will be a fact of history. 

In commenting on the late President 
John F. Kennedy, the Speaker reminded 
us that throughout his public life the late 
President “exemplified the basic tradi- 
tion upon which our American political 
process is grounded, that men can dis- 
agree, yes, disagree very strongly, over 
public issues, yet never be disagreeable.” 
I think we can surmise that when Presi- 
dent Kennedy came to the House in 1947, 
he was grooved in this tradition by his 
senior colleague from Massachusetts. 
Certainly, it is one precedent of the 
House which all of us should, and I am 
sure, do, endeavor to continue. 

As he nears retirement, I wish him 
and Mrs. McCormack the quiet content- 
ment to which their years of considera- 
tion of others so deservedly entitles them. 
May God bless them both. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN NEW 
YORK WATER PURIFICATION 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, water 
quality is a concern of us all, but very 
often we feel as if our efforts in this 
important area are not producing the 
wanted—nay, the needed—results. The 
article which follows, written by William 
H. Kincade, stresses some of the road- 
blocks which lie in the path to pure 
water. Although the article addresses it- 
self to New York problems, I would sug- 
gest that many States face similar diffi- 
culties. Therefore, I would like to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues Mr. 
Kincade’s article, “Three Major Prob- 
lems Face New York in Cleaning Up 
Water.” 

The article follows: 

THREE MAJOR PROBLEMS Face NEW YORK IN 
CLEANING UP WATER 
(By William H. Kincace) 

State pure waters ofñcials like to tell a 
story about the mayor of a small New York 
community who, when served with a water 
pollution abatement order, offered to let 
himself be arrested. Not only too poor to in- 
stall the necessary sewage facilities, his com- 
munity couldn’t even afford the penalty pay- 
ments for not complyinz with New York 
State Health Department standards. 

The story illustrates three major problems 
faced by the state in water clean-up efforts: 
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lack of money, a local government structure 
that hinders efficient regional approaches to 
pollution control, and an enforcement sys- 
tem that, according to a report prepared by & 
state senator, doesn’t enforce. 

In 1965 New York voters approved a billion 
dollar bond issue to finance the Health De- 
partment’s frontal assault on the major water 
polluters—primarily municipalities with in- 
adequate sewage treatment facilities and, 
secondarily, industries with similar problems, 

With this money, which the Health De- 
partmen’s Division of Pure Waters expects to 
be fully obligated by the end of this year, 
the state provides outright assistance to 
cover 30 per cent of the construction costs 
of new treatment plants and, sometimes, of 
trunk sewer systems. 

Out of the same funds, the division also 
can advance an additional 30 per cent in an- 
ticipation of federal reimbursement from 
funds authorized by Congress in 1966. 

The cost of these facilities runs high and 
is boosted by inflation, but frequently the 
cost of building the collection systems, miles 
of smaller, tributary sewers, equals or ex- 
ceeds the major facilities. 

The costs of these feeder systems must be 
met by local governments, which also must 
pay 40 per cent of the expenses in building 
the treatment plants. 

For many of the state’s 1,610 communities, 
relying chiefly on septic tanks, finding the 
capital for expensive sewer projects poses ma- 
jor problems, further aggravated by shrink- 
ing local revenue sources, and high interest 
rates for borrowed money. 

Only partial solutions exist for these prob- 

lems. 
In 1967, Gov. Rockefeller proposed and the 
legislature approved the creation of the Pure 
Waters Authority to provide technical, finan- 
cial, engineering, construction, and mana- 
gerial services to communities on a contrac- 
tual basis for fees of about one or two per 
cent of project cost. 

The PWA, however, operates by invitation 
only. Unlike the Pure Waters Division, which 
sets and enforces standards, monitors pollu- 
tion and pollution control, provides tech- 
nical assistance, and administers aid pro- 
grams, the PWA must sell its services. 

The expected rush of business did not ma- 
terialize, an authority spokesman says, partly 
because local governments lacked confidence 
in the new agency. Only recently has the 
PWA been successful in getting contracts. 

The second solution recognizes that tech- 
nically as well as financially the most efficient 
approach to water pollution is on a regional 
basis. 

The belief is that by controlling the type 
and drastically reducing the amounts of pol- 
lutants, nature can effectively resume its own 
purification process and—in some cases at 
least—clean up the backlog of existing filth. 

Water experts agree that the best way to 
carry out this program—called abatement— 
is on a river basin by river basin basis. There 
has been talk of setting up authorities which 
could treat each river basin and its surround- 
ing watershed as a single unit, so that down- 
stream efforts would not be retarded by up- 
stream polluters. 

In the meantime, the Pure Waters Division 
is pushing master regional sewer plans, 
whereby communities share construction 
costs. 

Paul Eastman, who has headed the division 
since last year, points to the successes of the 
Oneida County Sewer District or the Monroe 
County Pure Waters Agency. The latter is a 
three-year-old organization which complied 
with division specifications before they be- 
came law, and tries to encourage local lead- 
ers to follow its example. 

Despite the fact that the state will pay all 
costs associated with formulating regional 
plans and despite an additional 10 per cent 
federal grant for regional sewer projects, 
eight upstate counties still have not begun 
regional studies. 
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In a progress report on pure waters. Dem- 
ocratic state Senator Samuel L. Greenberg 
stated. “The delay in completion of the stud- 
ies results from the State's inability to di- 
rectly initiate the planning process.” 

Eastman, on the other hand, attributes the 
delays to the difficulty of getting local gov- 
ernments of varying sizes and types to co- 
operate. He pointed out that the successful 
Albany County Sewer District required the 
coordination of 14 separate governments and 
had “an unusual asset in the high degree 
of local cooperation.” 

Finally, enforcement problems also have 
hampered the clean-up drive. Eastman is 
frank to admit that “large volumes of raw 
or inadequately treated sewage still are flow- 
ing into New York State waters.” 

In its criticism of the pure waters program, 
the Greenberg report gives primary emphasis 
to compliance and enforcement, charging 
that “the Rockefeller administration has not 
sought to prosecute violators.” 

Although officials connected with the PWA 
and the Pure Water Division are reluctant 
to discuss enforcement measures, which many 
of them feel are inadequate or counterpro- 
ductive, they note that the body of new anti- 
pollution law remains largely untested in the 
courts. 

The Pure Water Division now has abate- 
ment orders pending against some 500 local 
governments and industries, of 1,678 orig- 
inally identified as major polluters, but few 
of the offenders, the Greenberg report notes, 
have been brought to court, Nor has action 
been taken against polluters who have been 
slow to meet abatement schedules. 

One state official notes that most of the 
cases prosecuted by the Water and Air Re- 
sources Bureau in the Attorney General’s 
office are based on individual complaints of 
specific harm that are relatively easy to win 
but do little to test the validity of general 
anti-pollution law. 

Penalty assessments, on the other hand, 
frequently are small enough—$600 is the 
current average—to be shrugged off, while 
larger payments would only aggravate the 
situation of many municipalities and small 
industries, whose reason for noncompliance 
or slowness is lack of money. 

And for the industrial polluter neither the 
Pure Water Division nor the PWA have much 
to offer in the way of incentives and thus the 
program must rely on enforcement or per- 
suasion. 

Though the state provides write-offs on the 
state franchise tax and local real estate tax 
exemptions for abatement facilities certified 
by the division, these benefits generally are 
far from compensating for the expense of 
industrial waste treatment facilities, which, 
Eastman notes, “eat up profits.” 

Industries also may benefit indirectly from 
the program in that they may contract with 
municipalities to have them treat industrial 
waste in new facilities being constructed. 

While Eastman says that very few indus- 
tries are ‘“do-nothings” many have been slow 
to act. 

Notable exceptions are Bethelehem Steel, 
which claims it will spend $30 million on 
water pollution control facilities at its Lack- 
awanna plant, and International Paper, 
which recently gave Corinth on the upper 
Hudson the land for a new sewage plant. 
The paper company also is constructing a 
new paper mill with built-in abatement de- 
vices at Ticonderoga to replace a mill that 
had been a major polluter of Lake Champlain. 

But New York’s paper industry generally 
reflects the problems faced by many small 
manufacturers. New York has some 80 pulp 
and paper mills, nearly twice the number 
of any other state, and many are old, single- 
plant operations with a small of 
profit. 

Papermaking requires a high quality of 
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water but disgorges a particularly harmful 
waste called “black liquor,” a residue of 
chemicals and other matter resulting from 
the wood digestion process. 

For many companies moving to another 
state or simply selling out may be an easier 
course than risking capital to put expensive 
abatement equipment in a plant showing 
marginal profit. 

Hence, a conflict in priorities: the state 
wants pure waters, but it does not want to 
lose industries or jobs. 


GEN. WLADYSLAW ANDERS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
conjunction with the recent death of 
Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, former Com- 
mander in Chief of the Polish armed 
forces in Italy, I am pleased to insert for 
the Recorp statements made by two 
former NATO Supreme Commanders, 
Gen. A. M. Gruenther, and Gen. L. L. 
Lemnitzer, and by Gen. Mark Clark and 
Gen. J. L. Devers, 

All of these officers fought with Gen- 
eral Anders and knew of his great quali- 
ties and the efforts that he and his men 
made in the cause of world freedom: 


STATEMENT BY GEN, LYMAN LEMNITZER 


General Lemnitzer, Deputy Chief of Staff 
of Supreme Allied Command in the Mediter- 
ranean Theater during World War Two, and 
former Supreme Commander of NATO Forces 
in Europe—statement with the death of Po- 
lish General ANDERS. Gen. Lemnitzer said: 

“It was with profound sorrow that I 
learned of General ANDERS recent death. 
With His passing, I have lost a close personal 
Friend, and the free world has lost one of its 
outstanding military leaders of World War 
Two. It is tragic indeed that his death oc- 
curred before His dreams of returning to His 
beloved free Poland was realized. It was my 
privilege to have been closely associated with 
General ANDERS throughout the Italian 
campaign, from 1943 through °45, and dur- 
ing the post-war years, during which I visited 
Him frequently in London. General Anders 
was regarded and respected by all of His al- 
lied associates. He was a great allied leader 
and a great national military leader. His ac- 
complishments during world war two are well 
known and will go down in history for their 
extraordinary character and diversity. His 
recruiting and building up of the Polish 
forces in Italy from a brigade to the second 
Polish Corps, numbering more than 100,000 
Men, has no paraliel in modern military His- 
tory. I consider it one of the miracles of 
world war two. 

He and his Polish Corps will long be re- 
membered and His name closely linked 
with the verry bitter struggle for the abbey 
of Monte Casino, which was captured by the 
Second Polish Corps during the Great Of- 
fensive of 11 May 1944, which culminated in 
the capture of Rome on the 4th of June of 
that year. 

Under his brilliant leadership, the second 
Polish Corps ably accomplished its assigned 
missions throughout the remainder of the 
Italian campaign, which ended with the 
German surrender on the 2nd of May 1945. 

General Anders was a courageous, able 
and brilliant military commander but he 
was also a great human being, a great na- 
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tional leader, devoted to the cause of free 
Poland—and he was beloved by the officers, 
men, and their families, many of whom 
closely followed the Polish Second Corps 
throughout the Italian Campaign. 

After the war he was tireless in his efforts 
to insure that the members of his Second 
Corps and their families were properly set- 
tled in various parts of the World. He 
has maintained close touch with them and 
was always ready to assist them in obtain- 
ing employment and improving their con- 
ditions, wherever they were located. 

My Commander during the Italian Cam- 
paign, who was the supreme allied com- 
mander in the Mediterranean, Field Mar- 
shal Alexander, and who, unfortunately, died 
in England last June, and whom I regard to 
be one of the great soldiers of our time, 
considered General Anders to be one of 
the greatest national leaders and an out- 
standing military commander, equally able 
in the fields of leading his people, as well as 
leading his military forces. 

I send my profound sympathy and con- 
dolences to the member of his family and 
to the Polish people. 

It is most appropriate that he will be 
buried with his officers and men in the beau- 
tiful Second Polish Corps Cemetery in Monte 
Cassino. It is so appropriate, because he 
fought with these men for Free Poland—and 
after the war he spent much of his time in 
designing and played a major role in the 
construction of that beautiful cemetery at 
Monte Casino”, 


STATEMENT BY GENERAL MARK CLARK 


It was my great privilege to have the 
Polish Corps of over a hundred thousand 
men, commanded by General Anders, serve 
in my Fifth Army during the Italian 
campaign. 

He was a great battle leader and could 
always be counted upon to inspire his troops 
to accomplish their assigned mission. I knew 
him personally, and I knew the great prob- 
lems which were his and which worried his 
men—because they had no chance to ever 
go back to the Poland that they loved. Yet, 
they fought tenaciously for the allied cause 
and wrote very brilliant records, by their ac- 
ecomplishments in Italy. 

He was assigned—General Anders was as- 
signed the mission of capturing Monte Cas- 
sino. It had been attempted before, during 
World War Two, and had failed. But his 
troops accomplished this great achievement, 
and it was largely due to his leadership. 

I then saw him the day his troops cap- 
tured Bologna in Italy. And he presented 
to me the flag—the German fiag—which they 
had pulled down from the City Hall. 

I’m distressed to learn of his passing. 

We've lost another great leader of World 
War Two. And I don’t think any comman- 
der—particularly an American commander 
had ever had anything more to be proud 
of than I, in having been associated with 
General Anders and his gallant Poles. 

His wife and members of his family have 
my deepest condolences. Upon learning of 
Gen. Anders death Gen. Gruenther said: 
Quote: It was my pleasure during World 
War Two to see General Anders frequently. 

All of us in General Mark Clark's 15th 
Army Group Headquarters in the Italian 
Theatre had a very high regard for him and 
for his fine polish troops. 

I am deeply distressed to hear of General 
Anders death. 

The free world owes him a deep debt of 
gratitude. 

We shall pray for him. 

Upon hearing of General Ander’s death 
General Jacob L. Devers—very deeply moved 
made the following statement: 

Anders was one of the greatest heroes 
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of the war. I had worked with him 
closely. He had the finest personality, very 
cooperative for a man who had gone through 
all that. 

When he came out of the Soviet Union 
with his troops he formed two divisions, one 
corps. We didn’t think he could keep them 
supplied with replacements but Anders in 
a magnificant, emotional statement told us: 
“Just put me in the line. We will get enough 
replacements from the other side”. 

Gen. Devers was with Gen. Anders at 
Monte Cassino. 


CHEMICAL OVERUSE, A BIG RISK 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, radio sta- 
tion WXYZ and television station WXYZ 
in Detroit recently broadcast three edi- 
torials relating to the great threat posed 
by the growing use of pesticides, herbi- 
cides, and fertilizers. 

So that my colleagues may be aware 
of the content of these editorials, I in- 
sert their texts at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

CHEMICAL OvERUSE, A Bic Risk 


There is a growing problem with pesticides, 
herbicides and fertilizers, that can no longer 
be ignored. It’s all part of the overall pollution 
problem. Each year thousands more new 
chemicals come on the market. Each year we 
flock to supermarkets and garden centers to 
buy something that will eradicate weeds, give 
us greener grass and perkier flower beds. The 
problem is we overdose. If one application 
is good for the lawn, then two should be 
even better. Out in the farming areas of the 
state, overuse of a chemical is a small prob- 
lem, few people are involyed. In a densely 
populated area like metropolitan Detroit, 
however, there are more people, more lawns, 
and more danger. Few of us really know much 
about chlorides, phosphates or nitrates. 

Experts tell us there are really only five 
safe chemical pesticides. The rest are, in 
varying degrees, dangerous to swallow, to 
get on your skin, or to inhale. Warnings 
on the packages are seldom read. It should be 
the responsibility of the seller to point out 
the danger of the product. The buyer should 
be told that certain mixtures are especially 
harmful to infants and family pets. 

Too much is left for the user to find out, 
and the risk is too great. Anything that will 
kill weeds, can also kill people. 

This is WXYZ’s viewpoint. 


WARNING LABELS ARE FOR READING 


Anything that will kill weeds, can also 
kill people. We don’t think of that when we're 
laying down our favorite lawn fertilizer or 
spraying a rose bush. But, now we're right 
at the beginning of that season when we start 
pumping chemicals on the ground and into 
the air. 

Experts tell us that we overdose our lawns 
with chemicals. They tell us we're so oblivi- 
ous to the dangers of pesticides and herbi- 
cides, that we shop for them at supermarkets 
and pack them right in with the meat and 
potatoes. We should know better. The fer- 
tilizer companies print little warnings on the 
bags and tell us to use caution in handling 
and storage, but we don’t read. 

All of us aren’t aware that some lawn fer- 
tilizers are especially dangerous, even fatal, 
to infants and family pets. We don’t all 
know that organic phosphates like malathion 
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act through the nervous system or that pes- 
ticides like chlordane and dieldrin can cause 
brain damage. All we know is they make 
greener grass or they keep the bugs away. 

You must read the labels, understand what 
chemical you're dealing with, recognize the 
potential danger, and act accordingly. 
ANYTHING THAT CAN KILL WEEDS ... CAN KILL 

PEOPLE 

Supermarkets used to sell meat and po- 
tatoes, bread and milk. Now they also sell 
pesticides, herbicides and fertilizer. It’s a 
good deal for the chemical manufacturers 
who are turning out thousands of new prod- 
ucts each year. Supermarkets make ideal re- 
tail outlets. But, if food chains and inde- 
pendent grocers are going to continue this 
practice, they need better control. 

Some large chains already are warning 
their customers about packing fertilizers in 
the basket with other groceries. A lot of 
them, however, are not warning their cus- 
tomers. Lawn and garden chemicals are not 
supposed to be inhaled, ingested, or stay on 
the skin. They are definitely not supposed to 
be mixed with food. If a package breaks in 
your shopping basket or in the supermarket, 
there is obvious danger that the chemical 
will contaminate the food. Supermarkets 
should take every precaution to see that the 
chemicals and the food are nowhere near 
each other. Separate storage, in separate 
buildings, away from the food and away from 
the checkout lines, makes the danger a little 
less. Warning signs should be visible to all 
shoppers. Anything capable of killing weeds, 
can also kill people. 


HON. JOHN McCORMACK 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I join my col- 
leagues of the House in paying deserved 
tribute to that great American, the Hon- 
orable JoHN McCormack who has served 
longer consecutively as Speaker than any 
other person in the history of our Nation. 

Not only is he to be congratulated on 
this historic accomplishment, but he is 
due our thanks for his unequaled contri- 
bution as a legislator to the development 
of strength and growth of freedom of our 
beloved country. 

All of us who have had the opportunity 
to serve in the House with Mr, McCor- 
MAcK have enjoyed a great privilege in- 
deed. To me this privilege has been one 
of the great experiences of my life. 

As a Speaker, while the epitome of a 
loyal Democrat, he has been fair and 
just in his rulings, and is impartial at 
all times while presiding. In addition, he 
has shepherded through the House the 
most beneficial progressive legislation 
ever enacted on behalf of all of the citi- 
zens of this country. With his leadership 
the progressive highlights of the admin- 
istrations of John F. Kennedy and Lyn- 
don B. Johnson became law. 

All of us, as Members of this body but 
more importantly as Americans, have 
been the beneficiaries of that spirit as 
exemplified by our distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts. It is a great 
pleasure to join today in these ceremonies 
of well-deserved tribute to his unparal- 
leled public service. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF CONSUMER 
RIGHTS 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
introduced legislation which will greatly 
increase the ability of American con- 
sumers to defend themselves against 
fraudulent or deceptive business prac- 
tices. For a number of years laws have 
existed at both the State and Federal 
levels designed to prohibit commercial 
fraud and to insure the consumer’s right 
to know. The fact remains, however, that 
these laws are often flaunted because of 
the lack of effective means of enforce- 
ment. Neither Federal regulation 
through the Federal Trade Commission 
nor State legislation provide adequate 
vehicles for the enforcement of consumer 
rights. 

What is required is an effective means 
of allowing individual consumers to take 
their claims to court and obtain a judi- 
cial determination of their claims. 

At the present time, a single individ- 
ual simply does not have the resources 
to gain reparation for violations of his 
rights. Since the damage done to any one 
person rarely exceeds a few hundred dol- 
lars, he finds that his legal expenses 
would be much greater than the amount 
of his claim and that lawyers are un- 
willing to take his case, Even if a group 
of injured consumers wish to join to- 
gether and share the cost of a court ac- 
tion, they are likely to find that their 
State law does not permit a group to sue 
as a class under these circumstances. 

As a result, clearly illegal practices 
continue unchecked. In one classic case, 
for example, the Holland Furnace Co. 
employed high-pressure tactics and 
made fraudulent representations for 29 
years before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was able to bring it to task. In many 
cases, abuses remain completely unchal- 
lenged because the amounts involved 
are small and widely diffused. 

The legislation which I have intro- 
duced would allow individual consumers 
to use the class action vehicle in the Fed- 
eral courts to enforce the rights given 
them by either State or Federal law. This 
class action proposal, to the advantage of 
the consumer and businessman alike, in- 
corporates procedures with which to pro- 
tect two constitutional values—the right 
of an aggrieved party to a judicial hear- 
ing on his claim and the right of the 
businessman to concrete standards by 
which to guide his conduct. 

It makes a forum available regardless 
of the individual class member’s claim, 
and by permitting aggregation of claims, 
facilitates the hiring of competent coun- 
sel on reasonable terms. 

In addition, by expressly incorporating 
the Federal and State law that the hon- 
est businessman is already following the 
proposal gives the business community 
clear and certain standards by which 
to plan its conduct. 

This legislation will not require new 
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and cumbersome Government machinery 
or a further expenditure of Federal 
funds. 

The consolidation of the claims of 
many parties into one case is an effec- 
tive means of conserving judicial re- 
sources. 

The proposal not only allows but also 
encourages State regulation and control 
of local business through State consumer 
protection legislation. 

The text of the bill follows: 

H.R. 15543 


A bill to amend the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act to extend protection against 
fraudulent or deceptive practices, con- 
demned by that Act to consumers through 
civil actions, and to provide for class ac- 
tions for acts in defraud of consumers 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Consumer Class 
Action Act”. 

Sec, 2. Section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act (15 U.S.C. 45) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(m) Consumers who have been damaged 
by unfair or deceptive acts or practices in 
commerce are hereby authorized to bring 
consumer class actions for redress of such 
damages. Such actions shall be brought as 
consumer class actions in accordance with 
section 4 of the Consumer Class Action Act.” 

Sec, 3. (1) Congress hereby declares that 
the protection afforded under the existing 
Federal Trade Commission Act is not suffi- 
cient to prevent unfair and deceptive acts 
perpetrated against consumers and that con- 
sumers should be allowed to sue directly 
for redress in the case of such practices, 
Congress therefore finds and declares that 
class actions are the most effective machin- 
ery for redress of consumer rights. 

(2) Congress further finds and declares 
that many substantive rights to protect con- 
sumers are established in laws of the States, 
but there is no remedy by which many 
persons, each having a small claim, can ob- 
tain effective redress under State law. There- 
fore, it is in the public interest to embrace 
as Federal law certain State recognized rights 
and afford a uniform Federal process, by 
consumer class actions, as an effective 
remedy. 

(3) Congress further finds that the lack 
of an effective process and remedy in these 
respects impairs the free flow of consumer 
goods in commerce and that there is an 
overriding Federal interest in achieving can- 
dor and fair dealing in the marketplace, an 
interest which, if not protected, clogs the 
entire economy. 

Sec. 4. (a) (1) An act in defraud of con- 
sumers which affects commerce is unlawful 
and the district courts of the United States 
shall have original jurisdiction without re- 
gard to the amount in controversy to enter- 
tain civil class actions for redress of such 
unlawful acts. 

(2) For the purposes of this section an 
“act in defraud of consumers” is— 

(A) an unfair or deceptive act or practice 
which is unlawful within the meaning of sec- 
tion 5(a)(1) of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, or 

(B) an act which gives rise to a civil ac- 
tion by a consumer or consumers under 
State statutory or decisional law for the bene- 
fit of consumers. 

(3) A “consumer” is any natural person 
who is offered or supplied goods, services, 
interests in land, or intangibles primarily 
for personal, family, household, or agricul- 
tural purposes. 

(b) In the case of any class action brought 
upon the basis that a deceptive act or prac- 
tice which is unlawful within the meaning of 
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section 5(a)(1) of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act has violated consumer’s rights, 
the court shall in construing the terms “un- 
fair or deceptive”, give great weight to the 
interpretation given such terms by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and by the Federal 
courts in applying section 5(a)(1) of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act; except that 
nothing in this Act or the amendments made 
by this Act, shall be construed to require the 
court to await administrative action by the 
Federal Trade Commission before applying 
Federal law to the facts of the case. 

(c) In the case of any class action brought 
upor the basis of a violation of consumers’ 
rights under any State law the court shall, in 
deciding such action, apply the following 
criteria: 

(1) State law relating to consumers’ rights 
under State statutory or decisional law is 
adopted as Federal law. 

(2) Federal law applicable to each class 
shall be fashioned upon the law of the State 
and State statutory and decisional construc- 
tion shall be applied as if jurisdiction of the 
Federal court were based on diversity of 
citizenship. 

(3) In cases of conflict between State stat- 
utory and decisional construction and Fed- 
eral law the latter shall prevail, and Federal 
law governing the case shall be fashioned 
from State law not in conflict, as near as may 
be, and from Federal law. 

(4) If, prior to the date of enactment of 
this Act, a cause was not subject to removal 
under section 1441 of title 28, United States 
Code, the adoption of State law as Federal 
law by this Act shall not authorize the 
removal of such a cause on the jurisdictional 
basis of a Federal question. 

(d) Whenever a class of consumers prevails 
in a class action under this Act, including 
the amendments made by this Act, the court 
shall award to the attorneys representing 
such class a reasonable fee based on the value 
of their services to the class. Attorneys’ fees 
may be awarded from money damages or 
financial penalties which the defendant owes 
to members of the class who cannot be lo- 
cated with due diligence except that an 
attorney’s fee may be awarded from damages 
or relief that the defendant owes to members 
of the class who cannot be located with due 
diligence. Such attorneys’ fees awarded by 
the court shall not exceed 10 per centum of 
the total judgment unless failure to award 
a greater amount would be manifestly unjust 
and not commensurate with the efforts of 
counsel. 


CONSERVATION PROFESSIONALS 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, we must 
have a planned management of our nat- 
ural resources to avoid exploitation, de- 
struction, and simple neglect. 

Significantly, our conservation profes- 
sionals are seeing that this goal is ac- 
complished. Through their professional 
skills, these men and women, both on 
the State and National level, are exerting 
every effort to preserve our natural re- 
sources, and they are succeeding. 

However, every citizen must also con- 
tribute to this effort if we are to succeed 
in the protection of our natural environ- 
ment. 

A great deal of attention is now be- 
ing devoted to the preservation of our 
environment and I wholeheartedly sup- 
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port this interest. In the hope I could 
contribute significantly to this cause, I 
joined in cosponsoring seven antipollu- 
tion bills earlier this year. 

A very outstanding editorial appeared 
in one of the fine daily newspapers in 
the congressional district which I repre- 
sent. I feel the statements contained in 
this material published in the Green- 
ville Sun, is certainly worthy of a wider 
readership than it has already received. 
Therefore, I would like to offer it to 
readers of the RECORD: 

CONSERVATION PROFESSIONALS 


It has now, finally, become respectable to 
be concerned about the protection of our 
natural environment. Thank God. It was a 
long time coming. 

But there have been others who have been 
working to conserve the nation’s natural re- 
sources—our fields and land, our forests, our 
water and wildlife—for many years. These 
are the men and women who find their life's 
work in such agencies as the U.S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, the U.S. and State-level 
Forestry Services, the Game and Fish Com- 
mission, in addition to other conservation- 
related agencies and private individuals who 
have been talking conservation for decades. 

One of the most interesting and powerful 
statements on pollution and environment 
that we have read appeared in a recent issue 
of Soil Conservation Magazine. It provides 
an insight into the reasons why, thanks to 
our conservation professionals, our environ- 
ment problem is not a great deal worse: 

Whose world is it? 

Everybody's, of course. 

Whose responsibility? Everybody’s. And all 
of a sudden, a lot of Everybodies are inter- 
ested in the environment. 

They look around at degraded landscapes 
and polluted rivers. They watch orchards 
turn into unplanned slurbs, and they wrin- 
kle their noses at “garbage can” air. When 
they can, they escape into the countryside. 

Many of the Everybodies think that the 
land “out there” stays productive and beau- 
tiful all by itself. Some of them remember 
those years when the countryside, too, was 
ravaged; when streams were “too thick to 
drink and too thin to plow;” and, in the 
Dust Bowl area, the air was often filled with 
choking, blinding dirt. And remembering, 
they may realize that almost behind their 
backs, conservation has been steadily going 
on. 

Who are the new “Everybodies”—the peo- 
ple among whom concern for conservation, 
ecology, and the environment is growing? 

A few of them wring their hands and cry 
a lot. A few more slam around and stop there. 
But most of them are seriously concerned 
men and women who are willing to get in- 
volved. The problem is, they don’t know 
where to turn; what doors to knock on, what 
phones to ring, what conservation programs 
are available to work in. 

Many of the newly aroused are young peo- 
ple—students, housewives, young workers. 
Listen to a few of their remarks about con- 
servation and the environment from a recent 
issue of the magazine, Cry California: 

“People are afraid, very afraid.” 

“When I was little, the water was clean and 
we could go swimming. But... I’ve seen the 
pollution grow and destroy. So this week I'm 
switching from an art major to biology, I 
want to be able to do something.” 

“I'm aware that we've got problems, but 
I’m stymied and don’t know what to do about 
them.” 

And, over and over, the interviewer heard 
variations of this thought. 

“I'd stand behind anyone who had a good 
plan. I really would.” 

Conservation districts have had a positive 
action program to improve the environment 
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for years. A once-scarred, now-beautiful 
countryside is their monument, 

Conservation district supervisors have held 
the line in many areas when the conserva- 
tion idea was out of sight, out of fashion, 
and almost out of funds. They've worked 
hard and effectively. But five men in a com- 
munity, no matter how hard-working, can- 
not meet the widened conservation demands 
of today. They deserve more help. 

Isn’t there a tremendous opportunity to 
match the people who want to be actively 
involved with the districts which seek help? 
Aren't there conservation jobs in every dis- 
trict to challenge the energy and thinking 
of businessmen, bus drivers, housewives, re- 
tirees, ana young people? Can’t we, particu- 
larly, work to enlist the talents of the young? 

Working with young people is a two-way 
street. Are they impatient? Perhaps. Inex- 
perienced? Sometimes. Necessary? Absolutely. 

District supervisors and professional con- 
servationists can show them the “why” of 
patience when working with Nature. We can 
help change inexperience into knowledge, We 
can benefit from their energy and idealism. 
And, we can listen to them; to their ideas, 
their feelings, their hopes for the future. It’s 
their world, too—and for longer than it is 
yours or mine, 

The essence of conservation is renewal. 
Conservation movements, too, need the re- 
newal that comes from new people and in- 
fusions of fresh energy. Conservation dis- 
tricts have a vitally important job to do, 
and there are people willing to help. Let's 
help get the two groups together. 


CONGRESSIONAL REPORT TO NINTH 
DISTRICT RESIDENTS—MARCH 2, 
1970 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 


VIETNAM AND PARIS PEACE TALES 


The Paris Peace Talks have failed to 
produce meaningful negotiations on Viet- 
nam. Consequently, the United States has 
turned to Vietnamization—phased with- 
drawal of U.S, troops and their replacement 
by South Vietmamese—to end this coun- 
try’s involvement in that conflict. We seek 
to convince North Vietnam that its designs 
on South Vietnam will be much more diffi- 
cult if the South Vietnamese government 
is strengthened, militarily and politically. 

The concensus in Washington is that the 
easy part has been accomplished and that we 
are in a critical year in the Vietnamization 
process. As we reduce our troop commit- 
ments, the performance of the South Viet- 
nmamese Army becomes crucial. If it fails to 
maintain stability, the U.S. will be forced 
to choose between re-escalating the con- 
flict or acknowledging defeat. 

The South Vietnamese Army now stands 
at about 400,000 men. Its officer corps has 
improved, demonstrating more aggressive- 
ness and effectiveness. The 33,000-man Navy 
has made good progress and the Air Force 
is improving—about 1,200 pilots are under- 
going training in this country. The South 
Vietnamese militia—also about 400,000 mem- 
bers—has taken over much of the respon- 
sibility for maintaining security in the rural 
villages. 

Despite the major mobilization in the last 
year and a half, serious problems remain. 
Most cf the South Vietnamese units are 
untested, not having fought without Ameri- 
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can battlefield guidance and assistance. An 
initial test of the army's capability may 
come in the Mekong Delta, the rice-produc- 
ing area of South Vietnam. U.S. troops which 
controlled the area have been pulled out and 
South Vietnamese units now face reported 
build-ups of North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong troops in the area. 

The U.S. is continuing to withdraw its 
forces without a pre-announced timetable. 
In January, 1969, we had 549,000 troops 
authorized for South Vietnam. By next 
April, the U.S. force will number about 
434,000. So far, our withdrawal has not 
had a large impact militarily, psychologically 
or economically. The South Vietnamese have 
not yet felt the pinch. 

Compneating the prospects for Vietnami- 
zation is the critical economic situation in 
South Vietnam. With the mobilization of 
South Vietnamese troops, the country’s 
budget deficit has increased and inflation 
accelerated, running at about 30 percent a 
year. The U.S. has tried to counter inflation 
by a commodity import program designed to 
absorb excess purchasing power, but it is 
obvious much more will have to be done to 
achieve economic stability in South Vietnam. 

Another imponderable is the Vietnamese 
political process. The President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Prime Minister and the Province and 
District Chiefs all are military officers. Al- 
though President Thieu is solidly entrenched 
with the powerful generals, the top bureau- 
crats and big businessmen, and has achieved 
a surface stability, he has steadfastly refused 
to enlarge the narrow political base of his 
government. The most important point about 
the South Vietnamese government today is 
its strong military complexion. 

As the military situation improves, the 
pressure for political unity in South Viet- 
nam is reduced. Under Vietnamization, how- 
ever, it is Important that the South Viet- 
namese government become more effective. 
The more effective the government becomes, 
the quicker the U.S. will be able to with- 
draw. 

The reaction of Hanoi to the Vietnamiza- 
tion program is worth noting. Infiltration 
has been cut down sharply. The level of vic- 
lence has decreased. North Vietnamest units 
have pulled back across the border in several 
areas. The pacification program in South 
Vietnam has become more effective. 

At this point, Hanoi has several alterna- 
tives, among them (1) a major—but costly— 
military thrust similar to the Tet offensive 
of 1968; (2) a dramatic move at the Paris 
Peace Talks designed to strain U.S.-South 
Vietnamese relations, or (3) stay low, play 
for the breaks and enter into a protracted 
war. 

It would appear that the North Vietnamese 
have elected the third option as they work to 
rebuild the infrastructure of the Viet Cong. 
The outlook is for low-level military activity 
with continued confrontations, as both sides 
maneuver for control of the countryside, 
particularly in the Mekong Delta and the 
area just below the demilitarized zone, 

The Vietnamization program stands a fair 
chance of success, but at the present, it must 
be concluded that the issue is in doubt. 


ITALIAN NATIONAL DAY 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, on June 2, 
1946, the people of Italy held their first 
election following the Second World 
War, and thereupon replaced their mon- 
archy with a republic. 
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Italy thus began her return back to the 
cultural and political importance she 
had previously enjoyed. Italy, since the 
time of the Roman Empire, has been 
known for her economic, cultural, scien- 
tific, educational, and commercial suc- 
cess. Today, she is one of the world’s top 
trading nations. Her goods are interna- 
tionally known, and include motor ve- 
hicles, tires, typewriters, textiles, and 
leather goods. Moreover, Italy’s crea- 
tivity includes an impressive list of ac- 
complishments in literature and art, 
music and dance, film and fashion. 

The present success of the Italian Re- 
public is awesome proof that the courage 
and potential greatness of her people are 
unmatched. We in the United States ap- 
preciate the versatility of Italian indus- 
try and creativity, for they are charac- 
teristics which her immigrants brought 
with them to our own shore. 

On the historic occasion of the 24th 
anniversary of Italy’s democracy as a 
Republic, we in the U.S. Congress pay 
homage to this great Nation whose legacy 
has enriched the world. 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE 3 YEARS 
CAN MAKE 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, the ob- 
stacles to a sound education for our chil- 
dren are many, but one of the most wide- 
spread is the language barrier facing 
thousands of schoolchildren throughout 
the country. 

I would, therefore, like to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues an editorial 
published in the May 29, 1970, issue of 
the El Diario-LaPrensa newspaper which 
describes the early efforts of Congress- 
man Jacos H, GILBERT of New York in 
solving this problem. 

The editorial follows: 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE 3 YEARS CAN MAKE 


It is almost three years ago to the date 
that Rep. Jacob H. Gilbert (D-22nd C.D., 
Bronx) introduced his bill to create bi- 
lingual education facilities throughout the 
United States. 

Since that time the Congress has adopted 
the idea and it was passed into law Janu- 
ary 1968. Today thousands of youngsters 
across this nation learn their lessons not 
only in English but in their native tongue. 

The result of this has been that thousands 
of students who before were virtually driven 
away from the schools today are making pro- 
gress toward a better life. They not only 
learn during their formative years in their 
own language but they learn to properly 
use English at the same time. 

In New York City alone there are an esti- 
mated 230,000 Spanish-speaking pupils in 
the school system. Until the bi-lingual pro- 
gram was begun, these students had almost 
no chance whatsoever of competing on an 
equal basis with their English-speaking 
peers. As a consequence, they dropped out 
of schools in large numbers and were re- 
signed to a life of poverty away from the 
mainstream of America. 

Today, these same students are in school 
learning the skills that will make them tax- 
payers in their adult years rather than tax- 
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burdens. Rep. Gilbert, and the many Con- 
gressmen who supported this measure should 
be commended for their foresight. 

In a study recently completed, the U.S. 
Department of Education concludes that 
on a national basis the bi-lingual concept 
has proved effective. We quote: “Our past 
methods of educating children suffering lin- 
guistic handicaps in English have clearly 
been ineffective. The chief reasons for this 
seem to be that we have not taken advantage 
of the child’s best instrument of learning— 
his mother tongue—and that we have failed 
to create in him a sense of dignity and con- 
fidence. In a word, we have not put first 
things first. We have thought it more im- 
portant from the outset to teach the non- 
English-speaking child English than to edu- 
cate him. We have, in short, been more in- 
terested in assimilating than in educating.” 

Today, that concept has been abandoned, 
thanks to Rep. Gilbert’s proposal made three 
years ago. We quote again from the report. 
“If the hopes extended by the Bi-Lingual 
Education Act are realized, our ethnic chil- 
dren cannot only maintain and develop their 
mother tongues but can learn English better 
than they have in the past. 

“Results of early bi-lingual schooling 
demonstrates that, when a child’s learning 
is properly guided by competent teachers, he 
can acquire in both languages unaccented 
spoken command, grade level literacy, and 
the means of continuing his education to- 
ward the farthest edge of his talents and 
dreams.” 

It is easy after programs have been in ex- 
istence for a while to forget just how difficult 
it was, in the beginning, to bring them 
about. It is good, as this school years ends, 
that we do not forget Just how difficult it was, 
in the beginning, to bring them about. It is 
good, as this school year ends, that we do not 
forget how important it was that our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress had the vision and the 
courage to fight for this basic, though con- 
troversial at the time, program that means 
so much to so many students. We do not 
fully appreciate the program yet but in ten 
and twenty years, the full benefits of this 
new, excitiz g program, should be evident to 
even the most cynical eye. 


THANKS TO MAINE STUDENTS 
HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a truly fine example of the con- 
cern for human life which was recently 
demonstrated by students at the Univer- 
sity of Maine. As part of their efforts to 
express their concern over the continued 
bloodshed in Indochina, several thou- 
sand Maine students recently volun- 
teered to donate blood to our servicemen 
in Vietnam. By their actions, these stu- 
dents have manifested not only their ex- 
pressed desire to bring the war to an end, 
but have also shown their dedication to 
our Nation, 

Mr. Ted Dyer, whose weekly column 
“The Biddeford Saunterer” appears in 
the York County Coast Star in my State, 
has effectively expressed the gratitude 
which all of us should have toward these 
University of Maine students. I am, 
therefore, hereby inserting Mr. Dyer’s 
column of May 20, 1970, in the RECORD. 
I am also inserting a letter which ap- 
peared in the Portland Press Herald of 
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May 26, 1970, which expresses the thanks 
of our men in Vietnam: 
THANKS TO MAINE STUDENTS 


My hat is off to the men and women of 
the University of Maine, who in giving their 
blood for our fighters in Vietnam—while 
protesting the war that keeps them there— 
“communicated” as have no other collegi- 
ans in this current era of chaos. 

Loud and clear by their action they 
shouted a hopeful “Dirigo”, hopeful that 
other protesters may hear of another way 
to protest—and perhaps to bring home some 
men who might otherwise die there of 
wounds, More than 2,000 of them stepped 
forward to volunteer their blood, and some 
were protesting the war as they did; more 
than 800 pints of blood were taken. The 
magnitude of the volunteer movement ex- 
ceeded all expectations, and facilities for 
taking the blood were overwhelmed! 

Long-haired, short-haired and some with 
scanty hair, without any generation or other 
“gap”, went into the action together and 
achieved new honor for the Pale Blue of the 
University of the “Dirigo” state. They showed 
by action, as Americans have since the 1770s, 
their willingness to give their blood in sup- 
port of the wounded. Who can question their 
love and their loyalty? 

What a contrast with the protest folk who 
find no other means but “burn, Baby, burn”; 
breaking glass; looting; painting on monu- 
ments; desecrating the flag; destroying while 
really giving nothing of themselves! 

For the message it sends I hope that every 
recipient of this blood will know from whence 
it came. For the man whose body got filled 
with hot metal and leaking holes in battle 
it has been hard to respect the demonstra- 
tors back home. 

University of Maine can chant “We're 
Number One” in the new field of communi- 
cation. An example has been set; a chal- 
lenge delivered that others now show they 
have heart and blood dedicated to their 
country, not merely loud mouths and 
plenty of rocks and matches. 

Some chose to say they were “writing 
their protest” in blood. Actually most of them 
were doing that. And by the means they 
chose, and the coordinated manner of their 
doing it, they endorsed the law and order 
manner of action which always has and 
seemingly always must exemplify demo- 
cracy. 

THANKS FROM VIETNAM 

I would like to publicly commend the 
Student Protesters of the University of 
Maine in their recent blood donations. 

There are many of us over here caught 
in the web of not having sympathy with this 
war but, at the same time, giving to it all 
our energies, 

Many of us feel that we have been for- 
gotten by many of the protesters who at 
times seem to be looking selfishly inward. It 
is the unselfishness of the students of the 
University of Maine which I commend. Their 
protest was recorded and publicized, but 
more than that, it has been physically felt 
by men who needed its life giving hope. 

Sp5 Richard H. Annis. 
Minh Long, So. Vietnam 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 

Mr, CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, due to 
a longstanding commitment to my con- 
stituents in Detroit on May 27 I was un- 
able to vote on rollcall No. 146. Had I 
been present I would have voted “nay.” 
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MINE WORKERS CHIEF LIKENS 
TODAY’S MINER TO ASTRONAUT 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, it is my pleas- 
ure to bring to the attention of my Col- 
leagues a timely, thought provoking arti- 
cle written by President W. A. Boyle, 
United Mine Workers of America for the 
May 1970 issue of the West Virginia Hill- 
billy. Mr. Boyle gives an optimistic re- 
port on what the future holds for the 
coal industry, but he also warns that cer- 
tain problems, such as air and water pol- 
lution, management and manpower must 
be solved before there will be a light at 
the end of the tunnel. 

As Mr. Boyle so aptly stated: 

We need young people in the mining in- 
dustry. We must have them if our industry is 
to survive. But, to get them—and to keep 
them—we must offer something. We must 
offer Challenge. 


This he proposes to do. His article fol- 
lows: 
MINE Workers CHIEF LIKENS Topay’s MINER 
TO ASTRONAUT 
(By W. A. Boyle, President, United Mine 
Workers of America) 


From all indications the coal industry 
should boom during the coming decade. Sey- 
eral factors underlie this bright promise. 

Electric utility demand for energy will 
continue to grow at a fantastic rate. During 
the decade of the 1960's coal consumption 
by electric utilities grew from 176 million 
tons to approximately 300 million tons. Pro- 
jections for the 1970's indicate a continuation 
of this trend. Electric utility consumption 
should reach almost 450 million tons by 1980. 

These projections take into account com- 
petition from nuclear energy. The atom has 
not lived up to early promises made for it 
by its proponents. Nuclear power plants have 
been late coming on line. Costs have sharply 
escalated. Public awareness of the hazards 
associated with atomic development has 
sharpened and with such awareness has come 
increasingly vocal opposition to the construc- 
tion of atomic energy plants. 

The economic and technical feasibility of 
gasification and liquefaction of coal has im- 
proved. Strides have been made in technology 
which will permit the conversion of coal to 
a liquid or gaseous fuel. This improved tech- 
nology comes at a time when the reserves of 
oil and, more especially, natural gas are 
shrinking ominously. Recent statements by 
representatives of the gas industry and con- 
cerned Federal officials underscore the need 
to supplement our dwindling natural gas re- 
serves through the conversion of coal 

Exports of U.S. coal continue to expand 
a3 more and more foreign consumers come 
to recognize its quality, economic feasibility 
and dependability. Currently, more than 50 
million tons of U.S. coal are exported, with a 
value in excess of $500 million. One graphic 
indication of the future in this fleld is a 
commitment of $25 million by Japanese in- 
terests for the development and operation 
of a major mining complex in the Appa- 
lactian region of the United States. 

Finally, there seems to be a belated recog- 
nition by Government officials of the value 
of coal research to the nation’s welfare, This 
recognition has not yet been translated into 
a sound, well-financed and long-range pro- 
gram, But, there is reason to hope that it 
will be. Such research is vital to the future 
of the coal industry. Proper research and de- 
velopment programs will make coal more 
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competitive and also help to provide the 
huge quantities of low-cost pollution-free 
energy which America will need in the 


future. 

But, as we look to the bright promise of 
the decades ahead we must also be aware of 
its problems. As we view these problems they 
fall into three major categories. 

First, there are problems relating to both 
air and water pollution. Stringent pollution 
abatement regulations are being implement- 
ed all across the nation. Little fault can be 
found with the objectives of these regula- 
tions or with the desire of every American 
for a pollution-free environment. In fact, 
the United Mine Workers of America has 
sponsored legislation almed at reducing gob 
piles in coal areas. These refuse banks repre- 
sent a major solid waste disposal problem 
and represent both a health hazard and an 
eyesore to coal areas. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, some pollution abatement activity has 
curtailed the use of coal without clear evi- 
dence that such curtailment was in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Northern West Virginia has been particu- 
larly hard hit in this regard. Coal there is 
of relatively high sulphur content and much 
of it is used for electric utility or industrial 
purposes, Regulations of the type recently 
put into effect in New Jersey, for example, 
have served to force coal from its traditional 
market and pose a long-term danger to the 
economic future of this part of the state. 

Second, the coal industry itself has un- 
dergone a management and ownership. reyo- 
lution. For all practical purposes there is no 
coal industry as such anymore. In its place 
there are oil, copper and metal mining con- 
glomerates which own coal companies. Very 
often the management of these companies 
are lawyers or financial men with little prac- 
tical knowledge of mining or contact with 
mining communities. They demand maxi- 
mum return for corporate investment, a re- 
quirement which pits each of the several 
corporate divisions against every other in 
competition for capital investment dollars. 
Thus, to the competition of the market- 
place has been added the competition of the 
Board Room. The impact of this is not yet 
clear, but it is certain to be significant. 

Third, and most importantly, there are 
serious manpower problems looming for the 
decade of the 70’s. Included in this category 
are issues relating to health and safety, black 
lung. wage policy, recruitment procedures 
and all of the other factors which touch 
upon the ability of the industry to attract, 
hold and motivate the highly skilled men 
which it will need in the coming years. 

There have been various projections made 
on manpower requirements for the 1970's. All 
of these indicate that the manpower task 
will be one of substantial proportion. They 
underscore the need for an enlightened in- 
dustry policy on wage scales, working condi- 
tions, health and safety matters and on the 
methods employed in supervision, especially 
at the mine level. 

The coal miner of today is a different breed 
of man than was his father or his grand- 
father. He is highly skilled, better educated 
and more in tune with the mood and tem- 
per of the times. He ts quick to recognize 
the unwillingness of the indusiry to treat 
him with the respect and the dignity to 
which his work entitles him. He is quick to 
resent those artificial barriers which have 
been used to separate the working coal miner 
from active participation in things which af- 
fect his income, security, health and safety. 

Properly motivated and led the American 
coal miner is the world’s most efficient 
worker. We suggest that our industry must 
provide a working environment designed to 
provide the conditions necessary for the 
miner to function effectively. To date, with 
few exceptions, It has not done so, 

The United Mine Workers of America has 
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recognized the changing characteristics of 
our membership. We have instituted a man- 
power development program aimed at devel- 
oping the skills of both our present and fu- 
ture representatives in order to permit them 
to serve the membership better and to draw 
into official positions young men with intel- 
ligence, ambition and a desire to serve the 
= . e » E 

The recently passed Federal Coal Mine and 
Safety Act of 1969 will be a test of the in- 
dustry’s ability and willingness to respond 
to the new era in manpower requirements. 
If industry responds affirmatively—if it is 
willing to meet the challenges of the law 
head-on—if it is ready to do what is nec- 
essary to reduce death, injury and disease in 
coal —it will have done much to 
assure that its future manpower needs will 
be met. But, if it takes the course of ob- 
structionism, if it tries to block the current 
efforts to improve health and safety con- 
ditions, it must be prepared for a continua- 
tion and intensification of the manpower 
crisis. For, not only will it not be able to at- 
tract new men, but it will face the departure 
of many of its present employees and a sharp 
drop in efficiency from those remaining. 

Coal miners are much like astronauts, or 
explorers, or scientists. Each day they face 
the challenge of a hostile nature. Each day 
they lay their lives on the line, they gamble 
their skills against the environment in which 
they work. 

Such men are a rare breed, They are a 
scarce resource which must be husbanded 
and cared for. They must be recruited, 
trained and kept at a high level of perform- 
ance. Their worth must be recognized, not 
only through pay or fringes, but also, 
through a clear and open manifestation of 
their value to the company, the industry 
and the nation, 

Coal operators must come to take this 
view of their men. They must begin now to 
recognize that without the coal miners, the 
coal industry will never fulfill its bright 
promise. They must order their corporate 
priorities so that the man stands at the cen- 
ter—the man—not the machine. 

Today too many of our bright young peo- 
ple are looking to other industries for work 
opportunities. Too many of our youths are 
leaving West Virginia to seek their fortunes 
in other areas. All too often our high school 
counselors and teachers are either passive 
about the coal industry, or hostile to it. 

This attitude must be changed. We need 
young people in the mining industry. We 
must have them if our industry is to survive. 
But, to get them—and to keep them—we 
must offer something. We must offer chal- 
lenge. We must offer opportunity. And above 
all, we must offer dignity—the feeling of 
im to which a coal miner is en- 
titled. We of the United Mine Workers of 
America, are committed to the pursuit of 
these objectives. We hope that industry will 
recognize the validity of our statements, so 
that the future of coal and the men who 
mine it will be secure. 


THE SUBVERSION OF LEBANON 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSETI. Mr. Speaker, as the 
situation in the Middle East intensifies, 
our attention must be directed to Leb- 
anon whose people and Government are 
truly victims of the complications in 
their geographic area. This fact is spelled 
out very effectively in an editorial com- 
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mentary in the Saturday, May 30, Chi- 
cago Tribune which succinctly discusses 
the complications facing the people of 
Lebanon. 
The editorial follows: 
THE SUBVERSION OF LEBANON 


The intensified fighting on the border be- 
tween Israel and Lebanon is a double tragedy 
first because both countries are our friends 
and second because neither the govern- 
ments nor the people of Israel or Lebanon 
want to fight the other. The two countries 
are being turned against each other by the 
clever and deliberate strategy of Yashir 
Arafat’s extremist Al Fatah guerrilla or- 
ganization. 

Until last fall, Lebanon held itself aloof 
from the middle east war, partly for its own 
self-interest and partly because of its friendly 
relations with the United States. Then, last 
October, Al Fatah forces invaded Lebanon 
from their Syrian bases and plunged the 
little country into turmoil. The Lebanese 
people were frightened into thinking that to 
be anti-Al Fatah was to be anti-Arab, and 
on Nov, 3, under the not-so-benevolent eye 
of President Nasser in Cairo, Lebanon agreed 
to let the guerrillas conduct raids against 
Israel from Lebanese territory. The Leba- 
nese government fell, and a new cabinet was 
formed with no right-wing representation, 

Al Fatah raids naturally brought Israeli 
retaliation against Lebanese bases. Periodi- 
cally, the Lebanese government has tried to 
restrain the guerrillas, but always in vain; 
last week the raiders killed 12 Israeli chil- 
dren and adults in a school bus. Stiffer Israeli 
retaliation has tended to solidify Lebanese 
opinion in support of the guerrillas. Lebanon 
is now considering asking for help against 
Israel from two other relatively neutral Arab 
countries, Morocco and Tunisia. 

This is the way communist-backed strat- 
egists can turn a nonbelligerent country 
into an ally—even its own will. 
They almost did it in Cambodia, and may 
still. 


OTTINGER LAUDS THE COMMITTEE 
FOR ECONOMIC ACTION TO END 
THE WAR 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include in the Recorp a circular from 
the Cornell University Committee for 
Economic Action To End the War call- 
ing for sanctions against corporations 
which continue to reap profits from our 
deepening involvement in the Indochina 
war. 

I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the potential effectiveness 
of this type of peaceful, nonviolent means 
of protesting the policies of public or 
private organizations, a practice with a 
long tradition in this country, and I fore- 
see an increase in such movements on 
a nationwide basis as an effective con- 
duit for legitimate protest. Such actions 
accord with my own recent call for the 
levying of excess war profits taxes, and 
I salute the campaign of the Committee 
for Economic Action To End the War 
as another lawful means of bringing to 
bear the type of pressures that will af- 
fect those who continue to profit off the 
sacrifices of others in a tragic war. 
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COMMITTEE FOR Economic Action To END 
THE WAR 


The students of this country must realize 
the limitations of the present strike. This 
action can only be effective as a catalyst for 
future change. We must channel the present 
dissent into wider protest. 

We are proposing a nation-wide boycott of 
Esso, Enco, and Humble service stations (i.e. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey), which have the 
ability to exert direct pressure on our goy- 
ernment and its policies. 


WHY AN ECONOMIC BOYCOTT? 


Most large corporations have refused to 
commit themselves to ending the war, but 
rather have tended to benefit from its con- 
tinued existence. An economic boycott will 
induce these companies to abandon their 
neutral or pro-war positions, 


WHY BOYCOTT STANDARD OIL OF NEW JERSEY? 


The petroleum industry has a major lobby 
in Congress, i.e. the continuation of the oil 
depletion allowance. Through the pressure 
of an economic boycott, the political influ- 
ence can be redirected toward ending the 
war in Indochina. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey has been in- 
volved in refining and marketing arrange- 
ments in Indochina. 

WHAT TO DO? 

1. Immediately mail your Esso, Enco, Hum- 
ble credit cards (break them first) to: News 
Department, CBS, 51W.52, New York, N.Y. 

2. In order not to hurt the individual 
dealer, use the other service station facil- 
ities, but do not purchase Esso, Enco, and 
Humble gas and oll products. 

3. Talk to other people regarding this 
boycott. 

This boycott shall go into effect May 13, 
1970, and will cease only when Standard Oil 
of New Jersey declares absolute opposition 
to the war in Indochina by using its po- 
litical influence to work toward this end. 


BREAKTHROUGH IN BANNING 
THE USE OF DDT 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, victories for 
those of us who have been working for 
some time to ban the use of DDT in this 
country have been few and far between. 
Last week, however, after many months 
of work a breakthrough was finally 
made. 

Last November, the USDA announced 
that the use of DDT would be prohibited 
for a number of uses, including its use 
on tobacco, on shade tree pests, for house 
and garden pests, and for pests in 
aquatic areas, At the same time, the 
USDA announced that all uses of DDT 
would be phased out by December 30, 
1970, except for essential uses for which 
no alternative is available. 

Mr. Speaker, if one ever needed an ex- 
ample of a gap between publicity and 
performance, that November announce- 
ment has provided it. For, despite that 
well-publicized announcement, the use 
of DDT has not been curtailed because of 
a long and complex series of advisory 
committees, public hearings, and judicial 
procedures which allows manufacturers 
of DDT to continue to sell this pesticide 
in interstate commerce. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


According to the present regulations, 
if the USDA cancels the registration for 
a pesticide as they did with DDT, the 
manufacturer has 30 days to request the 
appointment of an advisory committee 
or & public hearing to hear his appeal 
against the USDA decision. 

The Secretary of Agriculture then is 
required to appoint the members of that 
advisory committee, but there is no set 
time in which he must do so. Once ap- 
pointed, the advisory committee has 60 
days to issue a report of their findings 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
Secretary then has 90 days to issue a re- 
port based on the evidence presented to 
the committee. 

The manufacturer has an additional 
60 days to file an objection to the Secre- 
tary’s decision, and he can then request 
a public hearing. After the public hear- 
ing is held—and there is no time limit 
on how soon it must be held or how long 
it can last—the Secretary of Agriculture 
has 90 days to issue an order grant- 
ing or rejecting the registration for the 
pesticide. 

After these drawn out procedures, the 
manufacturer can then ask for judicial 
review of the matter which would again 
delay any decision on when the pesticide 
will be banned. These lengthy procedures 
can take up to 2 years, and provide an 
obvious advantage to polluters. 

With regard to the specific cancella- 
tions of DDT which were announced in 
November; for example, six manufactur- 
ers of DDT appealed the decision of the 
USDA under these provisions, Three 
asked for an advisory committee, and 
three asked for a public hearing. Since 
that time, two of the three which asked 
for an advisory committee have changed 
their minds, willing to settle for a public 
hearing. The other manufacturer has not 
done so. 

Unfortunately, it is now almost 6 
months since the decision was made to 
ban the use of this pesticide, and not 
even the first step in the appeal pro- 
cedure has yet been carried out by the 
USDA. You can understand how frus- 
trating this procedure is to those of us 
who are trying to end the use of this 
lethal pesticide. 

Among those who were frustrated by 
the lack of action by the USDA was a 
group of five conservation groups who 
decided to take their case—our case—to 
court. For there is a section of the law 
which says that DDT can be suspended 
immediately if it presents an “imminent 
hazard to the public.” While the USDA 
chose not to act under this section of the 
statutes, the conservation groups con- 
cerned about DDT and its adverse effect 
on our environment contended that the 
USDA could have done so. A decision 
last week now gives hope that this action 
will be done. 

In that decision the court ruled that 
the USDA must either suspend the use 
of DDT immediately or explain to the 
court within 30 days why it should not 
do so. 

Mr. Speaker, those who are concerned 
about the effects DDT has on our en- 
vironment are heartened by this deci- 
sion. The slow action of the USDA over 
the past 6 months in this matter has 
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been a misreading of present concerns 
by the Congress and the administration 
with regard to the hazards to our en- 
vironment from pesticides. With much 
evidence available to show that DDT is 
a serious hazard to our birds, fish, wild- 
life, and even to man himself, manufac- 
turers of DDT have a responsibility to 
show that this product is safe for our 
environment before its continued use is 
allowed. 

But, while we can take temporary joy 
in the victory that has been won, we 
must do so in the full knowledge that 
our task of banning the use of DDT once 
and for all is far from over. 

Mr. Speaker, articles from the Wash- 
ington Post, the Washington Star, and 
the New York Times on the court of 
appeals decision appear below: 

[From the New York Times, June 1, 1970] 


CONSERVATIONISTS WIN Two KEY BATTLES IN 
THEIR WAR AGAINST THE UsE oF DDT 
(By E. W. Kenworthy) 

WASHINGTON, May 31.—Ever since the pub- 
lication of Rachel Carson's “Silent Spring” 
in 1962, conservation groups, with the help 
of allies on Capitol Hill, have tried to get the 
Federal Government to ban the use of DDT. 

Last week they won two legal skirmishes 
that they believe might prove to be the turn- 
ing point in their oft-frustrated campaign. 
In the process, some observers here believe, 
they demonstrated how new aroused citizens 
can force Federal agencies to take action— 
called for under law—that the agencies had 
resisted. 

On Friday the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia ordered 
Secretary of Agriculture Clifford M. Hardin 
to suspend within 30 days the registration of 
DDT for interstate shipment, or give the 
court reasons “for his silent but effective re- 
fusal to do so.” 

In effect, this order means that Mr. Hardin 
must ban the use of DDT or convince the 
court that a ban would be a mistake. 

On the same day another panel of the same 
court ordered Robert H. Finch, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to publish in 
The Federal Register a proposal by an 
environmental group that the Secretary set 
a “zero tolerance” for DDT residues on raw 
agricultural commodities such as milk, fruit, 
vegetables and hay. 


STUDY IS LIKELY 


Publication of such a proposal, which is 
provided for in the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act, will precipitate administrative proce- 
dures also provided in the act, including a 
study of the proposal by a specially ap- 
pointed scientific panel and public hearings. 
Earlier, Mr, Finch had refused the conserva- 
tionists request to publish their proposal. 

The proceedings were regarded by conser- 
vation groups and congressional environ- 
mentalists as significant for two reasons. 

First, in their view, the cases supported a 
contention they have long advanced—that 
Federal agencies tend to become the apolo- 
gists and protectors of industries they are 
supposed to regulate and that, therefore, ad- 
ministration and enforcement of environ- 
mental programs should not be lodged in the 
same agency. 

Second, the court rulings seemed to dem- 
onstrate that federal agencies out the law, 
including enforcement provisions, if citi- 
zens’ groups, with the help of dogged and 
skilled counsel, would resort to the courts. 

In the suit against Secretary Hardin, the 
petitioners were the Environmental Defense 
Fund, Inc., the National Audubon Society, 
the Sierra Club, the West Michigan Environ- 
mental Action Council and the Izaak Walton 
League of America. 
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FIVE MOTHERS BRING SUIT 

In the suit against Secretary Finch, the 
petitioners were the Environmental Defense 
Fund and five young mothers who wanted to 
breastfeed their babies. They sought elimina- 
tion of DDT because, mothers’ milk now con- 
tains DDT residue that is twice the maxi- 
mum average daily intake recommended as 
safe by the United Nations World Health 
Organization. 

The suits were handled by young lawyers 
from the center for law and social policy 
here—James W. Moorman, Charles B. Hal- 
pern and Edward Berlin, 

This is the background, argument and 
decision in the suit against Secretary 
Hardin: 

Under the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide 

and Rodenticide Act of 1947, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is required to register “eco- 
nomic poisons” for shipment in interstate 
commerce, The poisons must have labels 
setting forth certain information and warn- 
ings. 
Until 1964, the act was largely a labeling 
measure. If the Secretary of Agriculture 
wanted to cancel a registration, he had to 
go to court, and the burden of proof was 
on him that a pesticide could not be ren- 
dered safe by labeling. 

Amendments in 1964, however, allowed 
the Secretary to give notice of cancellation, 
and the burden of proof as to safety was 
shifted to the manufacturer. However, the 
notice set in train a lengthy statutory pro- 
cedure that could take two years before 
actual cancellation. 


SECRETARY GIVEN AUTHORITY 


Therefore, the 1964 amendments also gave 
the Secretary authority to suspend registra- 
tion during cancellation proceedings if he 
found such action “necessary to prevent an 
imminent hazard to the public.” 

Until last year, however, the department 


did not use the cancellation and suspension 
authority provided by Congress. It continued 
to register hundreds of economic poisons. 

On Oct. 31, 1969, the conservation groups 
filed a petition with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on the basis of extensive scientific 
findings of the harmful effects of DDT on 
human, animal and plant life. They asked 
the Secretary to issue notices of cancella- 
tion of registration of all products contain- 
ing DDT, and to suspend registration pend- 
ing the conclusion of cancellation proceed- 
ings. 

On Nov, 20,.Mr. Hardin issued notices of 
cancellation for four uses of DDT—on shade 
trees, tobacco plants, in or around the home 
except for control of disease carriers, and in 
marshes, also except for control of disease 
carriers as determined by public health offi- 
cials. 

Left untouched by the notice was the 
spraying of cotton plants, fruit trees, berries 
and vegetables, and many other uses. And 
the department took no action on the re- 
quest for suspension. 


PUBLISHED IN FEDERAL REGISTER 


On Nov. 25, the Department of Agricul- 
ture published notice of its intended action 
in the Federal Register, stating that it was 
considering cancellation of other uses unless 
a showing could be made that certain uses 
were essential to the protection of health and 
welfare. 

On Dec. 11, the department sent a letter to 
the environmental Defense Fund, stating 
what it had done and contending that its 
action was responsive to the petition. There- 
upon, on Dec. 29, the conservation groups 
filed an appeal with the Court of Appeals 
asking that the case be advanced on the 
docket and expedited. 

Agriculture and Justice Department law- 
yers for Mr. Hardin, moved for dismissal. 

The petitioners, they argued, were not 
pesticide manufacturers and had no standing 
to complain of the Secretary's failure to act, 
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and the court could not take an appeal until 
after cancellation proceedings were complet- 
ed, Since the Secretary had issued no final 
order on DDT, his response to the conserva- 
tionists’ had not yet ripened into a reviewable 
order. 

Chief Judge David L. Bazelon said in his 
opinion that the law sought to protect not 
only the “economic interests” of the manu- 
facturers but “the interest of the public in 
safety.” The petitioners had standing if they 
alleged sufficient injury to create a justiciable 
case, he said and the alleged injury was “the 
biological harm to man and to other living 
things resulting from the secretary’s failure 
to take action.” 

“Consumers of regulated products and 
services have standing to protect the public 
interest in the proper administration of a 
regulatory system enacted for their benefit,” 
the judge said. 

In the light of the urgent nature of the 
petitioners claim of imminent danger and the 
fact that Mr. Hardin had taken no action 
on their request for suspension, Judge Ba- 
zelon said, “The controversy is ripe for judi- 
cial consideration as it ever can be.” 

Therefore, Judge Bazelon ordered Mr. Har- 
din either to supend the registration or to 
come back with reasons for not doing in 
sufficient detail to permit “prompt and effec- 
tive review.” 

As for the petitioners’ request for cancella- 
tion of registration, the judge said that Mr. 
Hardin had made “a few feeble gestures” 
toward compliance. Here, too, he said, the 
Secretary should “decide on the record” to 
issue the remaining notices of cancellation 
or explain why he was deferring a decision. 
[From the Washington Star, May 30, 1970] 

Covet Says Justiry or Ban DDT 
(By Fred Barnes) 

The U.S. Court of Appeals has ordered 
Agriculture Secretary Clifford M. Hardin to 
halt the use of DDT within 30 days or justify 
to the court why he chooses not to do so. 

In one of two DDT-related cases it ruled 
on yesterday, the court sided with a group 
of conservationists who want Hardin to im- 
mediately suspend use of DDT. 

The conservationists originally asked Har- 
din to issue the suspension last October. 
When he failed to act on their request they 
turned to the appeals court, 

If Hardin now declines to suspend DDT 
use within the 30-day period, he must spell 
out the basis of that decision to the court, 
which then will review the decision, 


FIRMS APPEAL CURBS 


Hardin has already moved to ban all non- 
essential uses of DDT by 1971. However, that 
measure did not satisfy the conservationists 
and was later temporarily reversed on appeal 
from pesticide companies. 

Chief Judge David L. Bazelon, who wrote 
the opinion in which Judge Spottswood W. 
Robinson III joined, made it clear that the 
court was impressed by the evidence about 
the harmful effects of pesticides with DDT. 
He referred to the whole DDT question as 
an “emergency” matter. 

The court rejected the government’s con- 
tention that the conservationists had no 
right to challenge Hardin’s action, or lack of 
option, 

They could contest Hardin as consumers 
who digest “the pesticide residues permitted 
by the secretary to accumulate” or as con- 
servationists “with a demonstrated interest 
in protecting the environment from pesticide 
pollution,” the court said. 

According to the group's lawyers, this part 
of the ruling could pave the way for other 
citizens to challenge the agriculture secre- 
tary’s decisions concerning the use of pesti- 
cides. 

The suit against Hardin was filed by the 
Environmental Defense Fund, Inc., of Stony 
Brook, N.Y., a group of scientists and others 
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interested in opposing environmental dam- 
age. It was joined in the court test by the 
National Audubon Society, the Sierra Club 
and the West Michigan Environmental Action 
Council. 

The conservationists had also asked the 
court to order Hardin to seek a permanent 
ban on all uses of DDT, not merely a ban 
on nonessential uses. But the court declined 
to act here, at least until Hardin acts on the 
suspension matter. 

In the other case involving DDT, another 
appeals court panel ordered Robert H. Finch, 
secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
to begin a study of a proposal to prohibit 
any DDT residue on agricultural products. 
The proposal, filed with HEW in October by 
the Environmental Defense Fund, will now 
be published in the Federal Register. 

The HEW secretary has the authority to 
set a “tolerance,” or maximum permissable 
amount, of harmful chemicals on agricul- 
tural commodities. The conservationists 
want Finch to set a “zero tolerance” for DDT, 
but the court ordered HEW only to study 
the proposal. 


[From the Washington Post, May 29, 1970] 
U.S. ToL: Justiry ok Bar DDT 
(By Peter Osnos) 


The U.S. Court of Appeals yesterday gave 
the Department of Agriculture 30 days to 
suspend the use of DDT or come back to the 
court with its reasons for not doing so. 

The court acted on a suit brought by five 
conservationist groups seeking to bring an 
immediate halt to the use of DDT until the 
question of whether the pesticide should be 
banned permanently is resolved. 

Last November, Agriculture ordered that 
all but essential uses of DDT be phased out 
by 1971. But that ruling was nullified—at 
least temporarily—when it was appealed by 
six major pesticide companies. 

Agriculture has refused to take action on 
the suspension request from the conserva- 
tionists. The department claimed, among 
other things, that the groups did not have 
standing to complain about the agency’s 
failure to act. 

In his opinion yesterday, Chief Judge 
David Bazelon turned aside this argument, 
saying that “the interest of the public in 
safety” is as much a ground for seeking ac- 
tion as the “economic interest” of the pes- 
ticide industry. 

James W. Moorman, lawyer for the con- 
servationists, said that the Bazelon finding 
opens the way for citizen complaints against 
other pesticides. 

On the question of halting the use of DDT, 
the opinion states that if Agriculture Sec- 
retary Clifford Hardin “persists in denying 
suspension in the face of the impressive evi- 
dence presented by the petitioners, then the 
basis for that decision should appear clearly 
on the record.” 

Terming the conservationists’ claim of 
an emergency nature, the court said that 
Agriculture should come back within 30 days 
with its conclusions in detail. Joining Baze- 
lon in the finding is Judge Spottswood W. 
Robinson III. 

On the issue of a permanent ban on DDT, 
the court said that “the secretary has made 
a few feeble gestures in (this) direction and 
further action is apparently under considera- 
tion,” 

Consequently, the opinion does not require 
Agriculture to explain any delay in pressing 
procedures for a permanent ban. 

The conservation groups in the case are 
the Environmental Defense Fund Inc., the 
National Audubon Society, the Sierra Club 
and the West Michigan Environmental Ac- 
tion Council, 

In a related finding, a separate appeals 
court panel ordered the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare to begin the 
steps that could lead to a prohibition of all 
DDT traces on raw agricultural goods. 
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THE POLICE CHAPLAIN 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, you and my colleagues had the 
privilege of commencing our proceedings 
today with a prayer and invocation by 
the Reverend William G. Kalaidjian. 
Among his many achievements, Rever- 
end Kalaidjian is pastor of the Beford 
Park Congregational Church, United 
Church of Christ, in the Bronx, and is 
also an official chaplain of the New York 
City Police Department. He is the found- 
er of the National Association of Police 
Chaplains on an interfaith basis so that 
the quality of spirit, the sacred values of 
religion, and the confidence of faith may 
be brought to bear in training and serv- 
ice where policemen face the most diffi- 
cult experiences that challenge the mind 
and test of man’s faith. I would not only 
like to pay tribute to my friend William 
G. Kalaidjian but to include, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, this dedicated clergyman’s own out- 
line of what a New York City police 
chaplain does, based on his actual ex- 
perience. 


POLICE CHAPLAIN POSITION 


A Police Chaplain has the assimilated rank 
of Inspector. He is authorized to visit sta- 
tion houses and department offices and to 
converse with any member of the depart- 
ment. He shall: 

(a) Visit the sick members of the depart- 


ment. Visit the injured, responding to emer- 
gencies and when a man is killed, make prop- 
er notification to the family and help in any 
Way possible regarding funeral arrangements 
and the tribute extended by the department, 
arranging pallbearers, etc. 

(b) Do all in his power to strengthen the 
spiritual welfare of the members of the de- 
partment, working with the men individually 
and in groups. Many departments have re- 
ligious organizations with specific programs 
and opportunities for religious and social 
contact. 

(c) The Chaplain may be attired in the 
prescribed uniform of his department or in 
his public clerical garb of the church to 
which he belongs, and wear the insignia of 
his office when appearing in his official ca- 
pacity upon any public occasion. Policemen 
prefer to meet with the Chaplain in a non- 
departmental posture where rank and posi- 
tion are played down. 

(d) The Chaplain may perform such other 
duties as may be assigned by the Police Com- 
missioner or the Police Board of Commis- 
sioners or Department Chief, depending upon 
the organizational structure of the particular 
department involved. 


I, DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


1. Visit the sick, injured, and the dying. 

2. Minister to the spiritual welfare of the 
members of the department and their fam- 
ilies. 

3. Counsel the men with job difficulties, 
marital or other family difficulties. 

4. Instruct and interview the recruits. 

5. Give formal lectures at the Police Acad- 
emy. Give instruction in moral and ethic 
responsibilities, the image of a policeman 
and his motives and basis for service to the 
community. 

6. Help make Police-Community relations 
& reality in various areas of the community; 
the home, the Church, the Public, Parochial 
and Private School student bodies, the vari- 
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ous Ciyic and public groups—meeting with 
them, speaking, discussing and bringing 
knowledge not otherwise understood. This 
also helps recruitment in a natural manner. 

7. Interview and counsel men who have 
received departmental discipline for infrac- 
tion of the department rules and regulations, 
In some cases when an officer is placed on 
probation for one year as part of the penalty 
for wrong doing, the officer reports monthly 
to the Chaplain of his particular faith and 
the Chaplain acts in the capacity of Proba- 
tion Officer. 

8, The Chaplain takes active participation 
in the spiritual and social activities of the 
Department. He offers Invocations and Bene- 
dictions at affairs, often is called upon to 
speak and helps to keep the outlook one of 
positive faith and high-mindedness, 

9, The Chaplain can, if one does not exist, 
organize and develop a spiritual organization 
for the purposes of a Communion breakfast, 
@ Police Memorial Service, a Scholarship 
Program for Policemen’s Children, a Wel- 
fare and Sick Committee to aid the ill. In 
the New York Police Department, religious 
organizations are as follows: 

Holy Name Society (Roman Catholic) 
St. George Association (Protestant of all de- 
nominations) 
Shomrim Society (Jewish) 
St. Pauls Society (Greek Orthodox) 
It. AVAILABILITY (HOURS OF WORK) 

1. Indefinite, as may be seen from the list 
of duties as stated: a great deal of time is 
consumed in these duties and responsibili- 
ties. 

2. The Chaplain is on call twenty-four 
hours & day, seven days a week. This is nec- 
essary to answer emergencies such as mem- 
bers of the force injured, wounded or killed. 
The Chaplain is called upon any hour night 
or day in such emergencies. 

3. A Chapalin in the Police Department 
should be prepared to answer a call at any 
time and never can call any time his own. 
It is advisable that he have a two-way radio 
in his car and that he leave a phone number 
where he can be reached when not in his car. 

4. Police funerals may be in the morning, 
afternoon or evening as requested by the 
family, their wish is always upper most in 
consideration. Interviewing the men with 
domestic and spiritual troubles as schedules 
allow and meeting with Police Officials upon 
request are all part of the available services 
rendered. 

I. SALARY AND INCREMENTS 

1. Salary and increments are to be set ac- 
cording to professional standards of other 
comparable professional men in the depart- 
ment such as Police Surgeons etc. 


MYLAI 4 AND ITS BENEFACTOR 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Seymour 
M. Hersh, the controversial yellow- 
journalist and promoter of the Mylai 4 
project was recently interviewed by Mr, 
Jeffrey St. John for “Opinion Plus,” a 
television interview program. 

Mr. Hersh’s interview should prove to 
be of interest to the interpretative com- 
mentators and reviewers of his expose 
on alleged war crimes at Mylai. Hersh, 
who claims credit for uncovering the 
massacre story reveals his real intent 
was to “change” U.S. policy in South 
Vietnam. 
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He denies he was out to sabotage U.S. 
policy—only to “change” it. His prej- 
udices toward U.S. fighting men and his 
revulsion with fighting communism are 
clearly exposed. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the Hersh 
interview to all our colleagues for a bet- 
ter understanding of the purposes and 
motivations behind the massacre hoax: 

Myuar 4 AND Irs BENEFACTOR 


Transcript of appearance by Seymour M. 
Hersh, Pulitzer winning reporter and author 
of “My Lai 4” on Opinion Plus, produced 
and moderated by Mr. Jeffrey St. John, and 
broadcast May 25 over Metromedia station 
WTTG, Washington, D.C, (Mr. St. John is a 
Newsday columnist and author of “Count- 
down to Chaos,”) 

Sr. JOHN, I would like to begin with essen- 
tially this question: What purpose has your 
book and expose served in your judgment? 

HersH. Not as much as I initially thought. 
When I first stumbled on to the story I 
thought ‘my god, this could be the end of it,’ 
we could demonstrate to the American peo- 
ple what is going on in Vietnam. In a very 
real sense, of course, I think what happened 
at My Lai has been happening in other vil- 
lages in South Vietnam, but here was a case 
to really take the infected finger and show 
it up for everybody to see. And I thought 
the revulsion I was correct about in terms 
of sweeping the country would force a change 
in policy. 

Sr. JoAN. So you started out with the idea 
of trying essentially to sabotage American 
war policy? 

HERSH. Absolutely and categorically not. 
I started with the idea of getting as many 
facts as I could about this particular story, 
with the assumption that if the story, if 
what I assumed to be true and could be doc- 
umented carefully and thoroughly, that 
enough people would be upset about it that 
perhaps we could get a change in policy. The 
word ‘sabotage’ is so silly. But the fact was 
there was no attempt.... 

Sr. JoHN. Would you like to use another 
phrase, like ‘abort’ America’s presence in 
Vietnam? 

HersH. Or change it, sure. Well, the idea 
simply was, I wasn’t going to mess around 
with a fact or change a fact or do anything 
like that; I thought if we could get it out, 
of course that’s why I worked so hard on it 
to expose the information. I thought it would 
have some impact on the war. I don’t like 
the war. I see it as my function as a jour- 
nalist who doesn’t like the war, when he can 
write a story that may have a significant 
impact on the future of the war, write it. 

Sr. JoHN. In “My Lai 4” you talked about, 
you felt that the military tried to cover this 
up. Why do you hold that conviction? 

HersH. Well, because they did, that is they 
did try to cover it up. 

Sr. Jonn. But you said in the book that 
Col. [Oran] Henderson [brigade command- 
er], for example, did conduct a preliminary 
investigation and he found what he felt was 
inconclusive because none of “Charlie” Com- 
pany would taik—that is the unit involved. 

HERSH., Yeah, the fact is that Colonel Hen- 
derson, the battalion commander of this par- 
ticular unit that went into the village of My 
Lai 4, he was on the ground that day he saw 
what happened. He has told at least three or 
four different stories. He had eye witnesses 
come in and tell him about it and yet he 
persisted in reporting that nothing happened. 
At least he interrogated people and learned 
nothing. The point is, Iam more interested— 
you can always criticize one individual—but 
I think the Army as an institution failed 
terribly. I think the fact they had their own 
investigation later and named fourteen of- 
ficers, including two generals, in terms of 
covering up indicates that there was a mas- 
sive failure. 
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Sr. Jounn. But didn’t you, Mr. Hersh, first 
discover what was going on at My Lai from 
a tip that someone had gotten by reason of 
the Army releasing the fact that Lt. Calley, 
the alleged perpetrator of the murder of 
countless civilians, was on trial? In other 
words, you came into the story at the time 
the investigation and prosecution was then 
underway. Correct? 

HERSH. Yes. 

Sr. Jonn. Then how can you say in effect 
that there was an attempt to cover up? 

HersH. Weill, I think actually it’s pretty 
clear; the Army did announce in September 
1969, 18 months after the incident, that an 
officer had been charged with murder in con- 
nection with some Vietnamese deaths. And 
obviously that’s just another story, you can 
wonder why the press didn’t pursue it. But 
in fact [though] at that point he was charged 
with 109 deaths, there as no hint in the re- 
lease; let's say it was technically true but not 
yery honest of the Army to put it out that 
way. And the guy who did tell me was some- 
body who did learn about it obviously from 
a military source, somebody inside the Pen- 
tagon who was upset at the fact the public 
didn’t know that down at Fort Benning, 
Georgia, there was a case of this magnitude 
going on. He [Lt. Calley] was not actually 
being court martialed, by the way, he was 
just under investigation. 

Sr. Joun. Well, he was under investigation 
and subsequently charges were preferred. 
You seem to believe, in “My Lai 4” you tend 
to give the impression—although I must 
say there is an attempt to be objective, I 
think the context is very narrow—you seem 
to give the impression that the military 
somehow made this a kind of standard pol- 
icy, that it condoned the murder of innocent 
civilians. Now the reason I find this so in- 
credible is that the Congressional Quarterly 
of December 5 of 1969 remarked that since 
1961 U.S. servicemen in Vietnam have been 
tried and convicted—prior to My Lai now— 
have been convicted for offenses ranging 
from murder of civilians to rape and mu- 
tilation. Let me read you the record: Army, 
51 men were tried, 27 were convicted; Ma- 
rines, 28 were tried, 17 were convicted; Navy, 
4 were tried, 3 convicted; Air Force, 1 tried, 
not convicted. Now I don’t understand how 
you could leave the impression, perhaps un- 
intential, that somehow My Lai 4 represented 
a continuing kind of policy. 

Hers. You know what it is like for us in 
there, we're like the big shaggy sheep dog 
rooting around. Really we're so cumbersome, 
we have General Motors in there waging war 
on our side. I agree we did not have a spe- 
cific spelled-out policy of genocide in Viet- 
nam, of course not. In fact, the Viet Cong 
and the Army of the North Vietnamese ac- 
tually are probably much tougher in this 
regard of specifically going to a village and 
killing some people. 

Sr. Joun. You concede this is an instru- 
ment of their policy? 

Hersu. Oh yes, definitely. And it’s not theo- 
retically an instrument of our policy. What 
happens, in fact of course, is that we get sol- 
diers who are not particularly well trained, 
know very little about South Vietnam and 
its customs, learn about racism from the very 
first day in the Army, particularly toward 
the “gook” and “dinks” and what you will 
in South Vietnam. 

Sr. JoHN. You mean like we called the 
Japanese “Nips” and we called the Germans 
“Krauts” and we called them “Hienes” and 
lot of other things? 

HersH. The same sort of thing, right. 

Sr. Jonn. You consider that racism? 

HersH. I would say in South Vietnam it 
becomes racism, sure very excessive racism. 
You begin thinking, for example, in the case 
of My Lai 4 it was an area it called the Quang 
Ngai district, which is a free fire zone into 
whieh we could bomb at will, throw artillery 
at will. One of the kids said, “How much can 
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they be worth if you can do this any time 
you want.” People got the impression, the 
GIs got the impression, that Vietnamese lives 
didn’t mean very much, And there was a big 
difference in World War II, because in World 
War II shooting women and children was not 
part of the game. 

Sr. Jonn. Would you consider the Dresden 
raids in which saturation bombing against 
the city of Dresden (Germany, during World 
War II) were calculated for the purpose of 
killing and making war on civilian popula- 
tions, would you consider that analogous 
with My Lai although it was from 30,000 
feet? 

HERSH. It’s a tough question, I tell you why. 
Because we are dealing with a terrible double 
standard here, we're jumping on this particu- 
lar group of GIs because they went in face 
to face, they saw the people they killed and 
they shot them. Whereas we're not condemn- 
ing pilots who drop napalm. As you know, 
even if we get a rifie shot from a village, we'll 
destroy it. That wonderful quote put out by 
the Associated Press a couple of years ago, 
“We had to destroy the village to save it.” So 
sure, we're operating in a double standard. 
But for the obvious purposes of journalism, 
it’s a sophisticated point to start talking 
about the bombing of mass civilians. And I 
think My Lai is a very handy point there. 

Sr. JoHN. No, it drives right to the heart 
of what we're really discussing, Mr. Hersh. 
War is not a very sane and rational way of 
settling problems. And the character of the 
Vietnam war may be different, but essentially 
the tragedy of civilians being killed Is the 
same. Would you agree? 

HersH. No. I think there is a difference 
though, because in the case of My Lai 4 the 
boys actually went into a village and actually 
saw the people, actually slaughtered them 
first hand and they accumulated instant 
guilt. An instant feeling of shame. That really 
isn’t always prevalent among the pilots. 
We're dealing with people actually, even in 
war too, So we have a different sort of level 
of operation there. In terms of brutality, I 
think it’s more brutal, even though this 
makes no sense logically or metaphysically. 
I think it’s more brutal to go into a village 
and shoot a two-year-old boy and perhaps 
behead him than to drop a bomb on him; 
we're killing him obviously. I did a lot of 
stuff on chemical and biological warfare and 
the argument always was what’s the differ- 
ence whether you gas ‘em or shot ’em. Well, 
there is a difference. I think there is a dif- 
ference between bombing somebody and go- 
ing into a village, but a subtle difference in 
terms of brutality, only in terms of what 
we're doing, only in terms of what we are 
exposing people to, soldiers too, GIs too, the 
“Grunts.” And that’s the difference I think, 
that’s a very critical difference. 

Sr. Jonn. But the Viet Cong strategy is 
calculated to use civilians and thereby the 
onus of My Lai is on the VC for the char- 
acter of the war they have cast in the Viet 
Cong conflict. In other words, my whole 
conviction is that because the Viet Cong are 
using the “people's war” strategy, of using 
civilians, that the onus of thingr like this 
must rest ultimately, morally, with them. 
You agree or disagree? 

HersH. I think undoubtedly that’s a fac- 
tor, the fact they are waging that particular 
king of war. But actually when you think 
about it this is a group of men who went 
into a village believing that the VC were 
there, they got in there and realized there 
were no VC there. And then they system- 
atically shot 450 men, women and children, 
about 110 of them were children. And in 
talking to them, and I talked to more than 
fifty for the book, they knew what they were 
shooting at, they knew they weren’t VC. You 
get into a question: Is a child up to “here” 
[indicating height] perhaps a Viet Cong? 
Well maybe he is and maybe he deserves to 
die then. But I don’t think that’s a terribly 
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strong moral position. Going back to your 
comment on statistics on the courts-martial. 
What happens in most of those cases when 
they do find somebody guilty, in some of the 
cases let’s put it that way, they have found 
them guilty, reduced them in rank and sent 
them back to their unit for murder. Or else 
they have given them six months or a year. 
The lesson is very clear. 

Sr. JOHN. According to the Congressional 
Quarterly, Mr. Hersh, there were a number 
of them sentenced to hard labor for an ex- 
tensive period of time, particularly for the 
killing of a civilian, a woman. It also dealt 
with a Viet Cong prisoner. 

HesrsH. Sure they may have done that, the 
point I am trying to make is that many peo- 
ple may be sentenced to six years at hard 
labor, it’s immediately reviewed, reduced, 
reviewed again and reduced, and they don't 
end up serving at all. The point is there 
hasn't been a real effort to stop this sort of 
practice, After My Lai, as you know, there’s 
some Marines being charged with the murder 
of 16 people in South Vietnam. Another thing 
that really bothers me about the war is this 
notion that women and children are con- 
stantly going around with machine guns set- 
ting land mines. Of all the kids I talked to, 
and I quote this in the book, I asked each 
one if they ever saw either a woman or child 
do anything against them—admittedly we 
are talking about a marginal little sample 
here, forty or fifty people. Although they 
would tell them that women and kids were 
bad, none of them had even seen it happen. 
I suggest it may not happen as much as you 
think, that the women and kids actually be- 
come active participants. 

ST. JOHN. Mr. Hersh, you must know as 
someone who has covered military affairs 
that a lot of what is done by the Viet Cong, 
and its participants, men and little children, 
is done at night. So it would be difficult, 
don't you think, for them (the GIs) to be 
able to verify that some Viet Cong sympa- 
thizer, be it a child or a woman, would set 
the trap? 

HERSH. Well, there's another point 
though. You can always question the kind 
of war you want to get America into. When 
the fact is that the Viet controlled this par- 
ticular area, of course, at night and every 
day we would mount operations, sort of go 
rolling around, this company would go roll- 
ing around into a village and never find the 
Viet Cong. 

Sr. JOHN. So we are going to find an area 
of agreement, the way the war is being waged 
I profoundly disagree with. I believe in the 
principle of the war; you don’t, right? 

HersH. Of course not. 

St. JOHN. You agree that Quang Ngai, the 
province in which the hamlet My Lai 4 is 
in, that it had been controlled by the VC for 
twenty-five years. Did you ever question why 
the VC never made a stink about My Lal 4? 

HERSH. They did make a stink about it. 

St. JOHN. They passed out leaflets. 

HersH. They also raised it in Paris and in 
fact when they passed out leaflets a lot of 
people who know something about the Viet 
Cong were stunned because it was the first 
such propaganda of its kind dealing with that 
kind of number, talking about 450, 500 people 
dead. Which should have made most of the 
American military look at it at least a little 
harder. And they managed to just pass it off 
as propaganda, which it was up to a point— 
the point being, of course, they were right 
about the massacre. 

St. JOHN. But I think my suspicion and 
the suspicion of a lot of people who are nat- 
urally horrified, my own position—I would 
like to make it clear, I think anyone who 
shoots civilians should be court martialed. 
I do think, however, there is a certain im- 
propriety when what you've done has been 
used as propaganda for the Communist grist 
mills. Now I don’t get into this “red herring” 
thing, that you're consorting with the Com- 
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munists, no, of course not. I am merely 
saying that there were journalistic ethics in- 
volved here which you kind of ignored by 
reason of your passion to, shall we say, get 
the troops back home. 

HersH. The only ethic was, of course, to 
do everything I could to write this story 
that everyone had passed for which, as you 
know, I have four major journalism prizes. 
I would suggest you may be in the minority 
here. 

Sr. Joun. I might be in the minority in 
what respect, Mr. Hersh? 

HersH. In terms of what you consider 
to be the proper ethics. I think really proper 
ethics in this case was to get the story out 
before the people. 

Sr. JoHN. You're not saying because every- 
body agrees with you and I happen to be in 
the minority that somehow makes it ethi- 
cal and right? In other words, you're not 
saying that majority rules in cases of morals? 
Right? 

HersH. Well, that’s another question for 
another TV show. I am just saying I dis- 
agree with you on the question of ethics. 

Sr. Joun. My whole suspicion about the 
Viet Cong and those children, as well as 
young women who were in fact murdered by 
American troops, is the fact that a photo- 
graph appears a number of weeks after the 
My Lai incident, in which it showed a Viet 
Cong unit that was stationed in My Lai. And 
there was in that photograph, there were 
children and a number of women. 

IersH. You're talking about a photograph 
that mysteriously appeared in a newspaper 
near the base, Fort Benning, Georgia, the 
local Columbus paper. 

Sr. Jonn. The Columbia Ledger, right. 


Hers. And it cited in its caption for the 
photograph, “This was supplied by a soldier 
in the Americal Division,” which of course 
was in the area and allegedly taken at the 
time of the My Lai massacre. Well, I just 
don’t believe that. I don’t think that is very 
persuasive and I don’t think you're going 
to make a case... 

Sr. Joun. I don't think it’s persuasive, 
but it is indictative... 

HersH. The fact is, Mr. St. John, the tact 
is simply we murdered those people for no 
reason, we knew they were not Viet Cong. 
Perhaps they were relatives of VC, but they 
weren't VC. 

Sr. Joun. That is a question which is 
still very much in doubt, Mr. Hersh. 

HersH. The real sad tragedy for me in this 
thing is that the argument for going into 
Vietnam was to save the people of South 
Vietnam from a totalitarian end, an awful 
fate that would happen if the Viet Cong 
and the North Vietnamese moved in. And 
to save them, here again the same old line, 
we “have to destroy them to save them.” 

Sr. Joun. I would go back to the original 
disappointment that you expressed, in which 
you said you were quite surprised there 
wasn’t as much revulsion and indigna- 
tion... 

HersH. No, there was plenty of revulsion. 
I was surprised that it didn’t affect policy. 
Let me tell you how it affected policy. Presi- 
dent Nixon on Noyember 3 [1969] talked 
about the tremendous genocide that would 
take place if the North was allowed to come 
over and run the South. My stories first 
began appearing on November 13; he stopped 
using that particular little bit of philosophy. 
And it wasn’t until just about three weeks 
ago in one of his TV speeches [the President’s 
April 30 TV broadcast] that he raised that 
specter again, of this tremendous massacre 
of people in the South. So it’s amazing to 
me... 

Sr. JoHN. It did happen in the North, 
didn’t it? 

HersuH. No, it really never wasa ... 

Sr. JoHN. Yes it did, there's enough docu- 
mentation .. . but I am sorry go ahead ... 
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Herscu. 10- or 15-thousand people, basically 
a question of land reform, not really a ques- 
tion of Ho Chi Minh going to his rule in 54, 
‘55. But anyway, again, that’s another show— 
we've now got three more shows coming up. 
Well anyway, I'll leave it at that. 

Sr. JoHN. No, my whole belief is that I 
think the problem My Lai presented to the 
country, was a problem which you didn’t 
really tackle in your book. You tended to 
ignore—you have a certain amount of objec- 
tivity in the book—but you tended to ignore 
certain circumstances. For example, the issue 
that I raised about the character of the war, 
you sort of sluffed it off. You also sluffed off 
the question of the Hue massacre | January- 
February 1968] which happened before My 
Lal. 

HersH. I still am a little nasty about 
that... 

Sr. JoHN. You were nasty aboutit ... 

HersH. I am not convinced that four or 
five thousand were shot in cold blood, there’s 
not that much documentation. 

Sr. JOHN. As a matter of fact, the foremost 
expert on the Viet Cong, a fellow by the 
name of Mr. Pike [Douglas Pike, author of 
“Viet Cong Strategy of Terror’] has now 
turned in a report in which he says the mas- 
sacre may have reached five thousend. [AP 
of May 16 reports Pike as saying 2,810 bodies 
have been exhumed and 1,956 are still miss- 
ing.] 

HERSH. Well, you get your experts and I'll 
get mine... 

St. JOHN. Not necessarily experts, just peo- 
ple who have conducted an investigation. 

HERSH, No, I'll tell you, Townsend Hoopes’ 
{former Under Secretary of the Air Force 
under President Johnson and author of “The 
Limits of Intervention”] book is sort of 
interesting because he of course was in the 
Air Force at the time and got pretty good 
information, I assume, and he talks about 
300 people being killed by the Viet Cong. 
Again, what is really the difference, three 
hundred or three thousand, except that the 
Army seemed to make a great difference out 
of it, the Army has pushed about many 
thousands being killed. There’s also a lot of 
evidence, certainly they killed people, the 
Viet Cong in Hue—but there also is a lot of 
evidence that a lot of people were killed in 
crossfire because of artillery. 

St. JOHN. But you’re disputing numbers. 
Right? 

HersH. Oh, very much. I don’t think this 
two- or three-thousand, five-thousand busi- 
ness has any relevance to the number of peo- 
ple who were shot in cold blood. You can’t 
condone any of it. But certainly to play a 
numbers game with the short of thing is not 
very responsible. 

Sr. Jonn. What would you have done if 
you had been a company commander, and 
you essentially found men slaughtering in- 
nocent civilians? What would you have done 
as an individual? 

HERSH. I think a better question would 
be, what would I have done if I had been 
the division commander—the head of the 
Americal Division? Well, I think that’s really 
the important question, what the captain 
would have done or what he didn’t do isn’t 
important. The fact is he did it, the fact is 
this information was made known to the 
two-star general who ran the outfit, who by 
the way later became Superintendent of West 
Point, Samuel Koster. The fact is that noth- 
ing happened. The fact is that there was 
no investigation, the fact is Koster was later 
named by the Pentagon’s own investigation. 
Which, I might add, I think the investigation 
the general who headed it, fellow by the 
name of Peers [Lt. General William R. Peers, 
head of the Army investigation] did a mar- 
velous job and saved the Army and its 
credibility. 

Sr. Joun. You did get a lot of your in- 
formation, by the way, from the Army didn’t 
you? 
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HERSH. Certainly! I got access to a lot of 
records. 

St. JOHN. So the Army wasn’t trying to 
cover up anything. 

HERSH. No, this was all leaked to me. I’m 
sure there was a great scandal and stink how 
I got this information. I had to travel 2,000 
miles with Richard Dudman of the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch who is now caught in Cam- 
bodia [held captive with two other Ameri- 
can newsmen by the Communists]. I tra- 
veled with his portable typewriter to a little 
hotel room somewhere in the deep south and 
I sat there for two days typing away. 

Sr. JoHN., I don’t understand why in your 
book you didn’t acknowledge the fact that 
the Philip Stern Foundation gave you the 
$1,000. 

HERSH. I also didn’t acknowledge, I didn’t 
Say anything about my wife either. I'd like 
to thank my wife and two children for being 
wonderful and so patient. 

Sr. JOHN. I wish you had done this on 
your own, because the foundation which 
helped you foot the bill has been pretty well 
involved in a lot of radical causes. 

HersH, Well, they gave me $2,000 and my 
Overall expenses were about $16,000 of which 
Random House [Hersh’s publisher] picked 
up and, of course, I made money. I think the 
Stern Foundation did a great job early on 
and I’m proud of the fact they gave me 
money. And I think the causes they're put- 
ting money into are very worthwhile, 

Sr. JoHN. Very briefly, we only have a few 
seconds. Sum up what you are trying to do 
with this book: “My Lai 4.” 

HERSH. I think I am reporting an atrocity. 
I think Americans should know that the war 
in Vietnam often leads to these kinds of 
events and they often don’t get reported be- 
cause of very serious problems in the mili- 
tary. 


KENYON COLLEGE'S SENSIBLE 
APPROACH 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker. In view of 
the considerable disruptive protest activ- 
ity on the Nation’s college and university 
campuses during recent weeks, I would 
like to call particular attention to a 
newspaper column written recently by 
Rowland Evans and Robert Novak. The 
article was entitled “Notable Victory 
Scored at Kenyon College For Cause of 
Academic Freedom.” The following is the 
text of that article: 


NOTABLE Victory SCORED AT KENYON FOR 
Cause OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


GAMBIER, OnTO.—Tense and dramatic days 
last week on the normally pastoral campus 
of Kenyon College here revealed the extent 
of the crises for liberal education in America 
under eyen the best of conditions, 

What happened at Kenyon was a signal 
triumph by administration, faculty and stu- 
dents against politicizing the campus despite 
the volatile atmosphere. While some 450 col- 
leges were shutting down, Kenyon not only 
remained open but displayed some unfash- 
ionable virtues: Civility, an appreciation of 
academic freedom, and mutual respect be- 
tween faculty and student body. 

Yet, even at Kenyon with less than 1,000 
students and physically isolated in rural 
Ohio, worried professors and student leaders 
warily approach the future—fearing the bar- 
barians are at the gates. They wonder how 
long sanity can survive here while student 
fury, often abetted by faculty, engulfs Har- 
vard, Michigan, and Berkeley. “How long can 
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we stay quiet when all hell is breaking loose 
around us?” asks one Kenyon professor. 

Every campus has its own peculiarity, and 
Kenyon’s conspicuous success is no prescrip- 
tion for restoring liberal education nation- 
wide or even a surefire formula for saving it 
here. What the Kenyon story underlines is 
that a firm stand by the faculty in the inter- 
est of intellectual civility is the one essential 
for survival of the American university. 

Following the pattern of every campus to- 
day, students and faculty at Kenyon are 
emotionally opposed to the Vietnam war. Nor 
were they immune from the campus frenzy 
over the Cambodian operation and the kill- 
ing of four Kent State University students. 
When Kenyon’s students watched fellow stu- 
dents elsewhere man the barricades via the 
evening television news, they started plan- 
ning their own student strike. 

Where Kenyon differed from most other 
campuses was the reaction of the adminis- 
tration and faculty. Instead of submitting to 
student demands, Kenyon’s professors per- 
suasively argued with the students that clos- 
ing down the campus would accomplish 
nothing and that a planned student march 
on the State Capitol might only lead to more 
tragedy. 

The appeal to reason succeeded, After a 
long meeting last Thursday night, the stu- 
dents voted not to participate in the Colum- 
bus march and to recommend that the col- 
lege stay open. But they also recommended 
cancelling final examinations. Instead, they 
wanted “symposiums, open forums, and 
teach-ins” on the Indochina war, on violence 
and dissent, and on the use of force on the 
campus. 


At most campuses, the administration 


would have eagerly gobbled up this seem- 
ing panacea. Indeed, a proposal for teach- 
ins, passe to student radicals, departs from 
the present collegiate principle that im- 
portant matters should be settled by con- 


science instead of intellect. 

Remarkably, however, the Kenyon faculty 
did not accept that easy way out. Realizing 
that cancellation of final examinations 
would open the door to disruption of educa- 
tion whenever external political develop- 
ments intrude, the faculty voted to hold 
examinations as scheduled but to arrange 
three days of “convocations and seminars” 
on transcendent political events. 

Even more remarkably, the students 
overwhelmingly endorsed that decision at a 
meeting Saturday night. There was no hiss- 
ing or booing. When a student actually 
referred to the faculty as “honest men and 
good men,” there was sustained standing 
applause. This was possible only because the 
Kenyon faculty has consistently opposed 
politicization of the campus and had im- 
planted that principle with a significant 
number of students. 

Moreover, when a few students at Satur- 
day night’s meeting proposed a student voice 
in determining curriculum and faculty selec- 
tion, they were politely but firmly rebuffed. 
President William Caples, a non-academician 
who retired as a vice president of Inland 
Steel to run his alma mater, will not permit 
any such trampling on academic freedom. 
The fact that speakers will actually be per- 
mitted to defend the Cambodian operation 
during the Kenyon seminars proves that 
devotion to academic freedom is no mere 
slogan here. 

Yet, there is no reason for blind optimism 
about the future of this small, select liberal 
arts college. A minority of faculty members 
has been haranguing students charging they 
were bullied by the administration and sold 
out too easily. 

The tenuous nature of academic freedom 
was apparent at Saturday night’s meeting. 
When some students started probing for 
decision, Provost Burce Haywood urged them 
not to pressure individual professors to can- 
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cel examinations. As Haywood put it: “‘Aca- 
demic freedom is a very delicate flower.” 

Mr. Speaker, if more students and faculty 
members would adopt the rational, civil 
attitudes that were apparently displayed by 
most at Kenyon College, it could well be 
that much of the violence and turmoil 
through which we have suffered would not 
have occurred. I am extremely proud that 
Kenyon College, my Alma Mater, was able 
to institute such plausible procedures in 
dealing with diversity of opinion. I believe 
the students and administration at Kenyon 
deserve commendation for their intelligent 
behavior, and I hope other colleges and 
universities around the country will take 
note of the soundness of judgment exhibited 
there and utilize similar rationality should 
they be confronted with comparable dilem- 
mas. 


QUESTIONS ON VIETNAM: III. VIET- 
NAMIZATION HAS BEEN TRIED 
AND FAILED 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican public has a confused and vague 
view of the administration’s Vietnamiza- 
tion policy. Part of the confusion has 
been created by President Thieu. For 
him “Vietnamization” is a policy which 
permits continued American presence in 
Vietnam and continued fighting toward 
the goal of winning a military victory. 
See Newsweek interview of May 11, 1970. 
This question answered by the Commit- 
tee of Concerned Asian Scholars at 
Cornell University interprets the admin- 
istration’s policy at face value and gives 
a frank assessment of its prospects for 
success. 

The question and answer follows: 

QUESTION ON VIETNAM? 


5. What is Vietnamization? 

Vietnamization is the training and equip- 
ping of the South Vietnamese army (ARVN) 
by the U.S. to enable that army to fight the 
war on its own so that the U.S. can withdraw 
its ground combat troops. 

What are the prospects for the success of 
Vietnamization? 

The idea of Vietnamization is very old. It 
became official policy of the French in Janu- 
ary 1947. Eight years later, with the with- 
drawal of French advisers according to the 
provisions of the Geneva Agreement, the 
United States began to train the South 
Vietnamese Army. The failure of this army to 
cope with the growing insurgency in the 
south led to an increase in U.S. advisory per- 
sonnel in 1961 and the massive introduction 
of U.S. ground combat troops in March 1965. 
Fifteen years after the U.S. got into the busi- 
ness of training the South Vietnamese army 
to defend itself, that army, even with the aid 
of 550,000 Americans and other allied troops, 
was unable to impose a military defeat on 
the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese forces. 
Given this record, it seems dubious that the 
ARVN will be able to fulfill within the next 
year, the task which it has signally failed to 
do over the last twenty years. 

Perhaps in tacit recognition of the im- 
plausibility of the success of Vietnamiza- 
tion, the Administration is committed to 
withdraw only ground combat troops, Ap- 
proximately 300,000 other military personnel 
(artillery, logistics, and air support) will still 
remain in Vietnam. 
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The dangers of this policy are very clear. 
With the withdrawal of U.S. combat troops 
the protection of the remaining U.S. forces 
will become the responsibility of the South 
Vietnamese Army. Should the ARVN prove 
incapable of shielding these non-combat U.S. 
forces, it will be difficult for President Nixon 
to avoid re-escalating the war to protect 
them—and we will be back where we were in 
1965. In fact, a number of high U.S. military 
officers have already indicated their profound 
scepticism as to ARVN’s ever being able to 
provide this protection on its own; and thus 
these American officers continua to argue 
that some U.S, combat troops will have to 
stay on (for protective purposes) so long as 
noncombat U.S. forces remain on in Vietnam. 


KEEPING PENSIONS IN STEP 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the House of Representatives took his- 
oric action on May 21 when it adopted 
an amendment tying social security 
benefits to the cost of living. Of all the 
newspapers making editorial statements 
on House approval of the amendment, 
the Christian Science Monitor made the 
most cogent comment. The Monitor de- 
scribed the cost-of-living social security 
amendment—a Republican amendment 
of several years standing—as “one of the 
greatest social and economic milestones 
in recent years.” According to the 
Monitor, the social security cost-of-liv- 
ing amendment should have a salutary 
effect on private pension plans as well 
and thus will prove a boon to the pen- 
sioner. I commend a reading of the 
Monitor editorial to my colleagues. The 
editorial follows: 
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The House of Representatives has taken a 
historic step and President Nixon has won a 
historic victory. The House’s decision to 
grant all social security recipients automatic 
raises in line with increases in the cost of 
living beginning in 1972 will almost certainly 
turn out to be one of the greatest social and 
economic milestones in recent years. For it 
can be expected to eventually affect most if 
not all of the pension plans operating in the 
United States. 

It has grown increasingly apparent in 
recent years that something must be done 
to help those who, having retired through 
age or disability, find themselves steadily 
poorer through rising costs. Some private 
concerns, kinder hearted than others, from 
time to time review the situation and free- 
willingly raise pensions. But in many 
cases such voluntary rises do not keep 
pensioners abreast of inflation. Thus there 
are large numbers of the elderly and the 
handicapped who are growing poorer in this 
richest of lands. 

It is only common justice that a person 
who has worked a lifetime and retires be 
enabled to maintain for the rest of his days 
the same standard of living which became 
his upon retirement. He should not be sub- 
ject to a worrying erosion of that standard. 

It is, also, only common economic and 
social sense to prevent a sizable segment 
of the population from sinking under in- 
flation. An adequately provided for stratum 
of older citizens can be an immensely stabi- 
lizing force, both socially and economically. 
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True, there have been several major federal 
steps which have lightened the burden of 
inflation on many pensioners. There have 
been, for example, both medicaid and medi- 
care. Congress has also—usually in an elec- 
tion year—lifted social security payments 
when inflation is rife. But this latter method 
of meeting infiation is neither scientifically 
exact nor politically desirable. It is both hit- 
or-miss and tailored more to votes than to 
needs, 

With the House’s having taken this mo- 
mentous step, and with the Senate expected 
to follow suit, great pressure is sure to de- 
velop on all private and public pensions to 
do the same. Organized labor will almost cer- 
tainly make this a major goal. Candidates 
for office will find it an issue hard to resist. 
Thus one of the great changes in the coun- 
try’s after-working protection for its citizens 
apparently lies in the offing. 

As for the political repercussion from the 
House’s vote, President Nixon's sponsorship 
of this measure nearly a year ago will give 
him & powerful vote-getting issue. 


MYASTHENIA GRAVIS 
HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, in our time 
of mass communication, most of us are 
familiar with the names of many diseases 
that strike down and cripple. We are 
aware of those afflictions and of the ef- 
forts to find cures through pleas for sup- 
port by foundations and research coun- 
cils. 

There is a disease that most Americans 
know little or nothing about. It strikes 
one of every 300,000 Americans in all age 
groups. 

It is called Myasthenia Gravis. 

It disables its victims through a chem- 
ical imbalance in muscle tissues causing 
rapid fatigue. It can leave victims in a 
state where they are unable to perform 
the simplest functions. Swallowing, rais- 
ing an arm, moving a finger, or even 
smiling, is impossible for some Myas- 
thenics without the aid of drugs. For 
others, Myasthenia Gravis attacks in- 
voluntary muscles. They are unable to 
even breathe unassisted. 

New and concerted research into the 
causes and cures of this little known dis- 
ease are needed. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the recent remarks of Dr. 
James R. Therry, president of the Po- 
tomac Valley Chapter Myasthenia Gravis 
Foundation at a chapter meeting set to 
honor the group’s founder and open an 
MG campaign. Dr. Therry is a history 
professor at the Prince George’s Com- 
munity College in my district. I was 
honored to serve as honorary chairman 
of Myasthenia Gravis Week. Dr. Therry’s 
remarks follow: 

REMARKS OF Dr. THERRY 

Almost 300 years ago, in 1672, Mysathenia 
Gravis was first clearly described. And yet, 
only within the past 30 years has effective 
treatment for this disorder been possible. 
Today, appropriate medical care can enable 
some Myasthenics to continue productive 
and normal lives. 
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The Potomac Valley Chapter of the My- 
asthenia Gravis Foundation has a much 
shorter history. Approximately ten years ago, 
& young Man was diagnosed as a Myasthenic. 
Dejected at first, he refused to sit back and 
feel sorry for himself, Instead, he organized 
a chapter to help those who were suffering 
from the same affliction. Rudolph G. 
Schuetzler, the founder of our organization, 
deserves the praise we give him. Without 
him, there would be no organization in the 
Potomac Valley working for the relief of My- 
asthenics and the eventual eradication of 
this terrible and mysterious disease. 

Honoring Rudy and all who have sus- 
tained us in our work is most appropriate. 

However, there is another reason for being 
here, which I feel is eyen more important. 
This is the beginning of a concerted effort 
to estabilsh a public awareness of Myasthenia 
Gravis. 

We have tried to pin our “MG” button on 
everyone we come in contact with, and also 
give them our information booklet. 

Meeting one of my colleagues on the 
campus, I asked him to wear our button. He 
remarked that he could see no reason to do 
so, and said, “What will this accomplish?” 

I told him that we hoped to bring the 
word of MG to the public and to familiarize 
it with this disease. 

“It will never work,” he told me. “Instead,” 
he said, “you should go to the Government 
for aid.” 

Certainly, we should accept aid from the 
Government, or anyone else who would help 
us. But, there is little Government aid to be 
had. 

We have found no angel, no philanthropist. 
And because there are no gifts to be had, does 
this mean we cannot continue our work? 

We reject the philosophy that continually 
calls upon the government to do for us what 
quite often we can do for ourselves. This is 
merely conjecture, because there is no gov- 
ernment aid, there is no great philanthropic 
host. There is only us, you and me, and 
others that we can enlist, to do the work. 

Ours is a completely volunteer organiza- 
tion. Men and women freely giving of their 
time, energy and money have been able to 
sustain the program of bringing relief and 
comfort to the Myasthenic. These same peo- 
ple have contributed the money to maintain 
the research into the cause and hopefully 
the cure for this affliction. But has it been 
enough? 

Unfortunately not. There is still too much 
to be done. For one, established chapters 
like ours have to contribute more to see that 
the Myasthenia Gravis Foundation has rep- 
resentation in every city of the country. 
Without chapters in Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and other large metropolitan areas, 
the thousands of Myasthenics living there 
must live bleak lives having very few to 
commiserate with, feeling alone, neglected, 
and ignorant of the hope that could be theirs 
if they were part of an organization like 
ours. 

There is much to be done. The day that 
an MG patient can go to an emergency ward 
of any hospital, large or small, and obtain 
immediate and intelligent treatment of their 
disease, is the day we work for; the day that 
every Myasthenic in the country can obtain 
his medication at greatly reduced prices from 
a Chapter Drug Bank is the day we work 
for; the day that any Myasthenic who can- 
not afford drugs can receive them free from 
a Chapter Drug Bank is the day we struggle 
for. The day that a Myasthenic’s discom- 
fort and suffering is understood by all in 
the medical profession, doctors, nurses, 
nurses’ aides, is the day we hope to reach. 
And ultimately the day that the name My- 
asthenia Gravis becomes an historical curi- 
osity, studied only because it once had no 
cure, is the day we work for and pray to 
somehow realize. 
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That we need help to reach these goals is 
all too apparent. An estimated 4 to 5 hun- 
dred myasthenics, we are told, reside in the 
boundaries we serve in Maryland, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. And yet, we 
have only 92 members as patients to serve, 
and thus can offer assistance to only one- 
fifth of those so afflicted, 

Why? Perhaps they have not heard of us. 
How then, can we alert them to the fact that 
an agency such as ours does exist for their 
benefit? 

We are in the process of writing to every 
doctor in our area asking him to pass on 
the information that we exist to every one 
of his Myasthenic patients. We have en- 
listed the help of Honorary Chairman of our 
Week, Representative Larry Hogan from the 
Fifth District of Maryland. 

How can we help? Wear your button, and 
when someone asks you what it means, tell 
them. Read our brochure. It tells what MG 
is. Pass this information on to someone else, 

How else can you help? Join us. 

Part of the American tradition was help- 
ing one another. Years past on the frontier, 
Americans helped one another through such 
combined efforts as “barn-raisings.” They 
cooperated with one another and accom- 
plished their goal without asking for gov- 
ernment help. In that spirit, I ask you to 
help us raise our barn. 


POSITIVE STEP TO WIN WAR 
HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent letter to President Nixon a young 
east Tennessean who is serving in Viet- 
nam said: 


Everyone here is behind you 101 per cent. 
I am referring to your decision to move 
U.S. troops into Cambodia. 


Last year Lt. William H. Goddard was 
a University of Tennessee student. This 
year he is at Nha Trang, Vietnam, doing 
his part “to defend freedom in a very 
mixed up war.” 

He is bringing honor to his family and 
to his country, and personally I think we 
owe him the “thank you.” Here is his 
letter: 


Movine Troors INTO CAMBODIA: SERVICEMAN 
Says Nixon's Action Is POSITIVE STEP TO 
WIN War 
(Eprror’s note.—The enclosed letter is from 

Lt. William H. Goddard, a first lieutenant in 

the infantry stationed at Nha Trang, Viet- 

nam. The letter was addressed to President 

Nixon. Lt. Goddard is the son of Mr. and 

Mrs. Paul D. Goddard of Dandridge. Mrs. 

Goddard is chairman of the guidance depart- 

ment at East High School here. Lt. Goddard 

is a graduate of Maury High School and the 

University of Tennessee. He has been active 

in 4-H work, active in student affairs at 

U-T where he was a Torchbearer. He is the 

husband of Libby Mays Goddard of Knox- 

ville.) 

Mr. Presipent: I am presently serving in 
Vietnam. I don’t particularly like spending 
a year of my life over here away from my 
wife and family, however I want to do my 
part to defend freedom, This is a very mixed 
up war to say the least. Yet if we are going 
to fight a war, the only way to do it is to 
fight to win. At last a positive step has been 
made to do just that. I am referring to your 
decision to move U.S. troops into Cambodia. 
Everyone here is behind you 101 per cent. 
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I heard news reporters asking you yester- 
day what good our troops are doing there, 
These people are either ignorant or are un- 
able to read statistics, When I see all the sup- 
plies and arms that have been uncovered 
in such a short time, it astounds me, I guess 
these so called peace demonstrators in the 
U.S. cannot understand that for each rocket 
we capture in Cambodia, that is one less 
Charlie can shoot at me. Well, believe me, 
I can certainly understand that reasoning. 
My brother was here as a platoon leader in 
"68 when the bombing halt was called. He 
said that it was like stabbing our own peo- 
ple in the back because of the increased 
amount of supplies. I hope loud minorities in 
the states do not cause similar decisions in 
the future. 

A year has passed since I was last on a 
college as a student. I really hope things 
have not changed as much as the news 
media would lead us to believe. The recent 
events are indeed tragic and I hope never 
occur again, however these students dont 
know how it is here. 

From personal experience I know that 
many young impressionable students are 
greatly influenced by non-student agitators. 
Recently, statements from some of our so 
called responsible Senators have only added 
fuel to this fire. When I read Senator Mans- 
fleld’s statement that students were plac- 
ing “a lot of reliance on the Senate” and 
“We shall do our best to live up to their 
expectations” I thought is this man really 
the Senate Majority Leader. I hope someone 
in Washington realizes that a few hundred 
thousand G.I.’s in Southeast Asia are plac- 
ing their lives not just some idealistic ex- 
pectations in their hands. 

I place a great deal of faith in you, my 
representative—Jimmy Quillen, my sena- 
tor—Howard Baker, and certainly Mr. Agnew. 
I cannot say the same for the other senators 
from my state. Once again I am behind you 
100 per cent. There may be a lot of loud- 
mouths saying “Get out of Cambodia” but 
those of us over here say thank-you because 
we know that as a result of your decision 
we won't have to run for the bunkers nearly 
as often, and we won't have to pick up the 
pieces of our buddies because many rounds 
that would have landed here in the coming 
weeks will never make it. Thank you. 

ist Lt. WILLIAM H. GODDARD. 


CAMBODIA ACTION VITAL TO 
VIETNAMIZATION 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, much 
concern has been expressed in recent 
weeks about the President’s decision to 
deploy U.S. troops in Cambodia. Many, 
who might have supported this move 
from a strategic and tactical standpoint, 
are dismayed because our troops were 
sent in without prior congressional ap- 
proval. I would number myself among 
those who see this incursion into Cam- 
bodia as vital to the success of our Viet- 
namization program, but I, too, view 
with alarm the increasing tendency of 
the Executive to dispatch troops abroad 
without prior consultation with the Con- 
gress. 

I feel that troops should not be sent 
into any foreign country—particularly to 
fight—without prior authorization from 
Congress. Long before the recent events 
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in Cambodia highlighted this issue, I 
pointed out the hazards of “presiden- 
tial wars” and escalations. The public 
outcry and demonstrations following the 
President's unilateral decision to send 
our men into Cambodia warns us that 
many of our citizens will no longer toler- 
ate engaging our country in war by 
Executive fiat. I believe the President’s 
action sets a bad precedent. He should 
have come to the Congress first and ob- 
tained approval. 

Nevertheless, although the President’s 
action continues a bad precedent, it ap- 
pears to be a necessary step to cut off 
the logistic support of the guerrillas and 
the Communist invaders who had been 
operating with impunity for nearly 5 
years from Cambodian sanctuaries. 

I have received many letters, as have 
my colleagues, urging me to support 
amendments which would use the spend- 
ing power of Congress to cut off funds 
for prosecution of the war. Like the 
writers of those letters, I would like to 
see the war in Vietnam terminated as 
soon as possible. I sympathize with and 
share their frustration. Nevertheless, I 
could not support any move to arbitrar- 
ily cut off funding for the war. The ef- 
fects of abruptly cutting off appropria- 
tions could be disastrous and gravely im- 
peril the safety and lives of our men at 
the fighting fronts. I think this would 
be a reckless course of action. You can- 
not end a war overnight by a denial of 
money. With our men still facing an 
enemy in many different areas of Indo- 
china, it would be foolhardy for the 
Congress to tell them to fight no more 
at this point. 

I also believe that efforts to set a 
cutoff date at some fixed time in the 
future are irresponsible, It is unrealistic 
and dangerous to impose such limitations 
on the flexibility of the President. So, as 
strongly as I believe the President should 
have brought the Congress in on the 
“takeoff” rather than having us receive 
a report on the “landing” in Cambodia, 
I maintain that we cannot pull the rug 
out from under him as some of my col- 
leagues have recommended. 

COURSE OF WAR REVERSED 


I have always opposed fighting a “no- 
win” war. If we have a valid reason for 
being there, we have a valid reason for 
taking those steps necessary to win. If 
it is impossible to win or we do not have 
victory as our goal, there is little justi- 
fication for placing our men in the posi- 
tion of fighting a ‘‘cannon fodder” war— 
we should get out. The course of action 
in the middle—being there and not win- 
ning—has been very devastating. 

I well recall when former President 
Johnson stated unequivocally that his 
administration was not going to send 
American boys to fight an Asian war in 
South Vietnam. That promise started 
L.B.J. down the road to defeat. More 
than 525,000 American boys have been 
sent to South Vietnam and more than 
40,000 will never come home. 

And I remember also that while sery- 
ing as Secretary of Defense, Robert Mc- 
Namara would periodically report to the 
Armed Services Committees of the Con- 
gress that we were turning the corner 
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toward victory in South Vietnam. The 
soothing predictions never materialized 
as the victory became more and more 
elusive. 

I think the President and his Secre- 
tary of Defense have kept faith with the 
American people, in contrast to their 
predecessors. While we had a continual 
escalation before, the President has re- 
versed the course of the war, the De- 
fense Department has been receiving less 
rather than more in congressional ap- 
propriations and the overall direction of 
our effort in Southeast Asia appears to 
be correct. 

There is a definite phasing out of our 
activities, consistent with our goal of 
gradually turning over to the South Viet- 
namese the chief burden for their own 
war. President Nixon is going about as 
far as anyone can realistically expect in 
this regard. Many of the problems in 
Vietnam and now Cambodia do not re- 
duce to simple answers. The overriding 
factor is the aggression by the Commu- 
nists against a neighbor and free na- 
tion, South Vietnam. Unquestionably, 
the intransigence of the Communists 
prevents a peaceful settlement to this 
conflict. 

Short of taking the necessary steps to 
win, I believe that following the present 
policy will be more apt to lead to an 
ultimate solution than a withdrawal pol- 
icy. Unilateral and immediate with- 
drawal would not only assure the com- 
munization of South Vietnam and the 
rest of Southeast Asia, but also the 
slaughter of possibly millions of South 
Vietnamese—unless the Vietnamese are 
able to assume more, if not all, of the 
combat. 

A NEW CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
IS NEEDED 


The central issue in the growing de- 
bate over the extent of American in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia is whether 
the executive branch of our Government 
has the right to dispatch U.S. troops 
abroad io fight a war without the consent 
of Congress. Without question, I believe 
and have been saying for some time that 
the Congress should be a partner in the 
making of such monumental decisions. 

During the last decade the Congress 
has failed to serve as a strong source of 
examination and advice on the basic phi- 
losophy and direction of U.S. foreign 
policy. We now have a concentration in 
the Executive of virtually unchecked 
power over foreign relations, particularly 
over the disposition and use of the Armed 
Forces. 

The periodic incursions by the Execu- 
tive upon congressional prerogative and 
the uncritical ana sometimes uncon- 
scious acauiescence of the Congress in 
these inroads has resulted in a constitu- 
tional imbalance in which the Executive 
has acquired supremacy over the making 
as well as the conduct of the foreign re- 
lations of the United States. 

The Congress is just as much to blame 
as the Executive for letting itself be di- 
vested of the war power, a power which 
the framers of the Constitution vested 
not in the Executive but rather almost 
exclusively in the legislative branch. 

Congress must reclaim its historic 
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pewer to declare war. It is for this rea- 
son I proposed in March of 1968 and 
have reintroduced in this Congress an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
would require cither prior or subsequent 
congressional approval of the Presi- 
dential dispatch of U.S. troops abroad. If 
our country were directly attacked, for 
example, the President would make an 
appropriate and immediate response, but 
subsequent consideration by Congress of 
his action would be mandatory. 

Iam appending the remarks I made on 
March 14, 1968, discussing the need for 
legislative action in this area and ex- 
plaining my proposal. The text of my 
resolution is also included. 

One of the greatest dangers our coun- 
try faces—in both foreign and domestic 
affairs—is the erosion of legislative au- 
thority and oversight and the growth of 
a vast pyramid of centralized power in 
the executive branch of the Government. 
In foreign affairs particularly this threat 
to our people and their welfare will be- 
come more acute for this new decade is 
unlikely to see any great reduction in the 
extent of American involvement in in- 
ternational affairs or any relaxation of 
global conflict. 

It therefore behooves the Congress to 
stake out its position of responsibility 
and domain in order to make it perfectly 
clear that no executive commitments of 
American forces can or should be made 
without consultation of the body vested 
with the constitutional right to declare 
war. 

The remarks referred to follow: 


A New CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT Is 


NEEDED 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I do not think 
I exaggerate when I state that few issues 
concern the American people any more than 
this whole matter of brush-fire wars, escala- 
tion and commitment of troops to virtually 
every struggle throughout the world, Korea, 
Berlin, and Suez. Lebanon, Vietnam, and 
the Domincan Republic. Once we get in, how 
do we get out? What do we hope to achieve? 
What are our policies? Is secret diplomacy 
involved? These are the questions we hear 
every day of the week, and most Members 
of this body readily admit we know few of 
the answers. 

In a troubled world with a cold war which 
seems to turn hot with growing frequency, 
Presidential decisions, Pentagon decisions, 
and diplomatic decisions are arrived at, and 
executed, with little or no debate. As Con- 
gressman CHARLES HALLECK pointed out a 
few years ago, we are usually brought In for 
the landing but rarely for the takeoff. This 
observation always stuck with me, Mr. 
Speaker, and it was never truer than in our 
current Vietnam involvement. 

I believe that the whole matter of troop 
commitment for actual hostilities should 
come under strict constitutional cover. I 
have proposed House Joint Resolution 1162, 
which would amend the Constitution re- 
lating to the authority of the President to 
dispatch the Armed Forces of the United 
States outside of the United States. 

The preamble to House Joint Resolution 
1162 should be closely noted. I have used 
the word “dispatch” because there is a 
basic difference between sending troops and 
merely committing troops. There is no doubt 
that under many constitutionally proper 
treaties we have made commitments that 
attacks on signatory nations will be deemed 
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as attacks upon ourselves. It should be 
clearly noted as intent that this proposed 
amendment would refer to the sending of 
troops under any circumstance except the 
mere stationing of them in “non-combative 
duties” as provided in section 4. I have used 
the words “outside of the United States” 
because there is no effort to become in- 
volved in the matter of how, when, and 
where the President should use troops or 
National Guard units throughout the 
United States in matters involving domes- 
tic disorder. 

There are two basic situations which this 
amendment covers. First, there are events 
such as “military aggression, conflict, com- 
bat, uprising, or incidents” which might 
or might not be serious enough to “threaten 
the national security.” There are also sit- 
uations which might threaten the national 
security that are not the result of any 
specific event but, rather, involve a vola- 
tile emergency which might affect our se- 
curity. The situation in Lebanon in July 
1958 would be of this type and, incidentally, 
would be fully covered by this amendment. 

Second, there are situations where we 
may have been directly attacked and im- 
mediate retaliatory force is needed. No rea- 
sonable person would suggest that Congress 
should be assembled and, as provided in 
article I, section 8, of the Constitution, de- 
clare war. The same might be necessary in 
direct attacks against nations with whom 
we have treaties. A direct attack against Can- 
ada, England, or Germany, for example, 
might require immediate response. 

In drafting the amendment, I feel these 
situations have been adequately covered. In 
the first situation, there is a difference be- 
tween the event or situation and the time 
at which it might be deemed to threaten 
our national security. If there is a serious 
international incident—say the assassina- 
tion of an Archduke Ferdinand—and at the 
time it does not appear as a great threat but, 
as often happens, conditions deteriorate and 
it becomes a threat, this amendment clearly 
states that— 

“Within twenty-four hours after the Presi- 
dent deems any military aggression, conflict, 
combat, uprising incident or situation to 
threaten the national security, the Presi- 
dent shall report such event or situation to 
the Congress with specific recommendations 
for the dispatch of troops or other specific 
measures which he deems necessary and de- 
sirable.” 

Thus in section 2, the significant factor 
is not the event itself, but when the Presi- 
dent deems the event to threaten our na- 
tional security. At that point, he must trans- 
mit to the Congress his report and ap- 
praisal of the event or situation and outline 
specific military steps which will be taken. 
If the matter can be solved by diplomatic 
channels, this will obviously be done and no 
report will be necessary under this amend- 
ment. At this key point is where the brush- 
fire wars with their threat of future escala- 
tion commences. It is here the Congress 
should be brought in on the “takeoff” rather 
than receiving a report on the “landing.” If 
troops are to be committed for combat, we 
should know at that point, If they are merely 
being sent to stabilize the situation, we 
should know that, too. It will be argued that 
this might restrict the President in his chess 
games of military diplomacy. Yes, it will; and 
that is precisely what we want. I am not 
Speaking of President Johnson alone. This 
concern is for any future “Presidential wars” 
and escalations, 

The Congress shall vote on these recom- 
mendations within 10 days. Obviously, if the 
situation is imminently dangerous, we would 
probably act sooner. If Congress does not 
act, and the President acts without authori- 
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zation, other remedies still avail themselves, 
If Congress is not in session, the President 
shall summon the Congress within 48 hours 
after he deems such event or situation to 
threaten the national security. 

In the second situation, one in which im- 
mediate responsive retaliatory measures are 
needed to repel an attack against the United 
States or a nation with which we have treaty 
obligations, a different procedure is involved. 
Section 3 clearly states that this amendment 
Shall not preclude the use of necessary force 
by the Armed Forces of the United States 
to immediately repel any direct attack. How- 
ever, here the President has no discretion, 
as he does in section 2 type situations, to 
deem the event or situation constitutes u 
threat to our national security. Any action 
under section 3 situations automatically 
makes it a threat when such retallatory force 
is used, and the President must report as 
provided in section 2. The Congress then 
evaluates and votes in the same manner. 

No amount of drafting can cover every 
situation. However, this amendment makes 
good sense, and certainly will act as a re- 
straint on becoming involved in Vietnam 
type wars and the problems intrinsic in those 
operations. When we do not have a declared 
state of war, the problems seem to escalate, 
too. With a Korean war and Vietnam war 
behind us we certainly should have learned 
something. Neither were declared wars, yet 
30,000 men lost their lives in Korea and we 
have passed the 20,000 mark in Vietnam. I 
feel that the American people, indeed, the 
Congress, would look upon such an amend- 
ment with a feeling of security, Agreed, the 
Congress and the President can collectively 
make tragic mistakes. Delineating actions 
which can be taken in cold war type situa- 
tions can at least be a step in the right 
direction. 

The whole challenge of covering the es- 
calation of minor wars was groped with for 
many hours in preparing this amendment. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to cover. What 
is escalation? Sending 100 more troops or 
100,000? Section 2 calls for a report on the 
event or situation with specific recommenda- 
tions for the dispatch of troops or other 
specific measures. This is about the best 
that can be done, I believe, If the Congress is 
foolish enough to pass another broad Tonkin 
type resolution, I suppose there is little 
that can be done to prevent it. Going back 
to what I just said, however, if we have not 
learned anything from the Korean and Viet- 
nam wars, then there is very little hope. 

At the time when the report is received 
with specific recommendations, it would be 
hoped that the Congress would nail things 
down exactly at that point. This can be done 
if there is the will to do it. Then if the situa- 
tion alters, the President might be required 
to report again and the Congress would again 
vote. It would be hoped that in the matter 
of troop commitment or dispatch, the House 
and the Senate would be smart enough to 
not give carte blanche as it now seems we 
have done in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a side effect, too. The 
minute this resolution passes the Congress— 
long before it is even ratified by the States— 
there would be a “sense of Congress” built 
in. The President, the Secretary of State, and 
the Secretary of Defense would quite prop- 
erly read into congressional action on this 
amendment a new policy line which most of 
us believe is badly needed. In fact, that 
might be as valuable as the ultimate passage 
of the amendment itself. It would operate as 
a restraint on future actions before adopted, 
and this would make many Americans sleep 
a little better at night. More than that, it 
offers a responsible, affirmative answer to 
what is sure to be a recurring dilemma, 
Rather than just criticize, let us resolve to 
act. 
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HJ. Res. 1162 


A resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States re- 
lating to the authority of the President to 
dispatch the Armed Forces of the United 
States outside of the United States 
Resolved by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 

of each House concurring therein), That the 

following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 

States, which shall be valid to all intents 

and purposes as part of the Constitution 

only if ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within seven 
years from the date of its submission by 
the Congress: 

“ARTICLE— 

“SecTion 1. The President shall not dis- 
patch the Armed Forces of the United States 
in response to any military aggression, con- 
flict, combat, uprising, incident, or situation 
without the prior approval of the Congress, 
except as herein provided. 

“Sec, 2. Within twenty-four hours after 
the President deems any military aggression, 
conflict, combat, uprising, incident, or situ- 
ation to threaten the national security, the 
President shall report on such event or situ- 
ation to the Congress with specific recom- 
mendations for the dispatch of troops or 
other specific measures which he deems nec- 
essary and desirable. Thereupon, the Con- 
gress shall vote on the recommendations 
made by the President within ten days. 

“If not in session, the President shall con- 
vene the Congress within forty-eight hours 
after he deems such event or situation to 
threaten the national security. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall not be so con- 
strued as to preclude the use of necessary 
force by the Armed Forces of the United 
States to immediately repel any direct at- 
tack made upon them or against the United 
States, its territories, or possessions, or 
against any nation with which the United 
States has treaty commitments. It shall be 
deemed to threaten the national security 
whenever such retaliatory force is used, and 
the President shall report to Congress as pro- 
vided in Section 2. The Congress shall vote 
on the recommendation of the President 
within ten days. 

“Sec. 4. This article shall not be so con- 
strued as to preclude the stationing of 
American troops throughout the world in 
noncombative duties. It shall be operative 
only in those situations where troops so 
stationed become involved in actual military 
hostilities or in those situations where 
troops are dispatched for the specific purpose 
of responsive or offensive military actions.” 


CITY COUNCIL OF PHILADELPHIA 
ADOPTS RESOLUTION 258 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Paul D’Ortona, 
president of the City Council of Phila- 
delphia, has brought to my attention 
Resolution No. 258, which was adopted by 
the council on May 7. I am in hearty 
agreement with the sentiment expressed 
in the following resolution and feel it is 
of vital importance to call this impor- 
tant document to the attention of my 
colleagues: 
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RESOLUTION No. 258 


Memorializing the President of the United 
States to authorize the immediate and safe 
withdrawal of all American forces from 
Southeast Asia 
Whereas, America’s growing involvement 

in the Southeast Asian War is draining us of 

the resources needed to combat social ills at 
home, is alienating massive segments of our 
population, is breeding disrespect for the 

processes of law and government, and is im- 

pairing our international prestige; and 

Whereas, The escalation of the War into 
Cambodia is reinforcing this situation; there- 
fore 

Resolved, By the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That we hereby memorialize 
the President of the United States to exer- 
cise the awesome power and prestige of his 
elected office to authorize the immediate and 
safe withdrawal of all American forces from 
Southeast Asia, 

Resolved, That certified copies of this Res- 
olution be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, Vice-President, Speaker of the 
House, President Pro Tempore of the Senate, 
United States Senators from Pennsylvania 
and Congressmen from Philadelphia, as evi- 
denced of the strong sentiments of this legis- 
lative body. 

Certification: This is a true and correct 
copy of the original Resolution adopted by 
the Council of the City of Philadelphia on 
the seventh day of May, 1970. 

Pav. D’ORTONA, 
President of City Council. 
Attest: 


CHARLES H. SAWYER, JT., 
Chief Clerk of the Council. 
Sponsored by Councilman Isadore H. Bellis 
(on behalf of the majority members). 


STARVATION 
HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, there are 
starving people all over the world and as 
we too well know, that world includes 
sections of our own bountiful United 
States of America. Government at all 
levels—Federal, State, and local—has 
set up agencies to help alleviate this crit- 
ical situation. Millions of dollars have 
been spent and much good has resulted. 

Yet, as in almost all programs of as- 
sistance from a governmental body, the 
best results are not achieved unless self- 
less, dedicated, sincere individuals, them- 
selves well aware of the problem through 
either direct exposure or direct involve- 
ment with the needy, devote their own 
time and energies to alleviating an un- 
healthy situation. 

Jim Brown is such an individual. 

My colleagues who have followed foot- 
ball over the past few decades know Jim 
Brown as the greatest ground-gaining 
running back in the history of the Na- 
tional Football League. 

Since leaving the gridiron to carve a 
very successful niche in the world of 
motion pictures and television, Brown 
has never been unaware that many peo- 
ple in his country are not blessed with 
the same God-given physical and men- 
tal attributes to financial and social gain. 
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A few years ago, Jim Brown organized 
the Black Economic Union, a self-help 
program which was designed to aid those 
who wished to help themselves. It was 
founded by Brown to provide a central 
organization for the direction of capital 
and specialized assistance into black 
business enterprises. 

But Jim Brown, above all else, is a 
realist, and as such, he knows one cannot 
think of improving one’s position when 
he is starving. 

Starvation is not a subject for negotia- 
tion—it requires immediate attention. 

Brown and the BEU heard of a desti- 
tute community of fellow blacks in Holly 
Springs, Miss., and putting action to 
words organized, within the BEU, a pro- 
gram called food first. It was not a very 
fancy program or a fancy goal—get food 
to starving people and get it there fast. 

Accompanied by such renown football 
stars as Leroy Kelly and Paul Warfield 
of the Cleveland Browns; Mike Garrett 
and Curtis McClinton of the world cham- 
pion Kansas City Chiefs; Mike Taylor of 
the New Orleans Saints; Ray May of the 
Pittsburgh Steelers and Willie Richard- 
son of the Baltimore Colts, Brown went 
to Holly Springs armed with food, cloth- 
ing, and hope. 

Mr. Brown reported: 

The first thing we did was feed the people. 
We put meat on their tables and supplied 
milk for their kids. But I think the idea of a 
small, starving, destitute community know- 
ing that healthy, prosperous, concerned 
members of their own race would take the 
time not only to supply the staples of exist- 
ence but actually delivered the goods in 
person, meant more to them than the actual 
food itself. 


Since that initial visit, truckloads of 
food, clothing, books, and medical equip- 
ment have rolled into Holly Springs on 
a basis of need. 

Just recently Brown returned to Holly 
Springs to find that “his people,” with 
enough of the basics to stave off starva- 
tion, now looked for an opportunity to 
work themselves back into the main- 
stream of society. 

Brown, a man of action, acted. His 
BEU set up a food-drink distributorship 
that the people eventually operate them- 
selves under aegis of the BEU. The proj- 
ect is giving more jobs and better jobs 
to the people of the community. 

Jim Brown is a man of many accom- 
plishments. As a football star his feats 
are legendary. In the few short years 
since he began an acting career, he has 
starred in 11 motion pictures including 
“Rio Conchos,” “The Dirty Dozen,” 
“Dark of the Sun,” “Riot,” “100 Rifles,” 
“Kenner,” “Ice Station Zebra,” “Tick— 
Tick—Tick,” “The Split,” “El Condor,” 
and “The Grasshopper.” 

Through all his busy schedule, he still 
finds time to help those who need help. 
He presently is taking time off between 
filming and the food first program by 
speaking in all parts of the country for 
the Black Economic Union. As he does 
for the food first program, he pays all 
his own traveling expenses and any other 
expenses he might incur in helping 
others. 
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It is indeed an honor to pay tribute 
today to this great American man who 
has done so much to help others and will 
continue to do so the rest of his life. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MILFORD GARDEN 
CLUB, MILFORD, PA. 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day of this week, at a luncheon at the 
Tom Quick Inn, Milford, Pa., the Milford 
Garden Club will receive an award of 
$750 for placing second in the better com- 
munity contest sponsored by the Penn- 
sylvania Chamber of Commerce. This is 
the 11th consecutive prize received by the 
club, and the money will be invested in 
carrying on and expanding the commu- 
nity service program. 

The award ceremony will be a quiet 
one. It will receive the attention of the 
local press, but certainly not the atten- 
tion of the national news media. Yet, it 
seems to me that there is a significance 
which all of us should note in the work of 
this small community in the northeastern 
section of Pennsylvania. 

Here are some people who are not only 
determined to preserve a beautiful com- 
munity. They are determined, through 
intelligent planning, to lay down long- 
range guidelines to protect the natural 
resources and beauty of this extraordi- 
nary scenic area for many generations to 
come. And what seems to me to be most 
significant about their effort is the fact 
that this whole program has been carried 
on, not through seeking the help of the 
State and Federal agencies, but through 
the work of the people of that community 
themselves, using the brain power and 
good will that can be found in any com- 
munity in America. 

In a letter to me commenting on the 
award, Mrs. Marcel Van Lierde, chairman 
of community development, summed up 
some of the strength of the program: 

Our emphasis, as recorded In our “Record 
of Achievement” was on “Beautification” — 
this is a resort area—and “Community Plan- 
ning.” The Community Planning Program 
has been carried out by the Penn State Ex- 
tension Service of Pike County, an existing 
agency. 

Being in the Tocks Island and National 
Recreation Areas, planning is very impor- 
tant if we are to preserve the natural re- 
sources and beauty of this area. Hxtension’s 
flexibility in programing has enabled it 
to meet this pressing need, and has accom- 
Plished this thru an educational “grass 
roots” program. That it has been accepted 
by the people of the county is a tribute, be- 
cause they are all rugged individualists, 

In an era when government is looking 
to cut back, and when people and local 
governments have been used to looking for 
handouts, I believe our approach to com- 
munity planning is unique. The fact that 
this has been recognized thruout the state 
will give added importance to this pro- 
gram... 

The Environmental Day Program used the 
facilities of the Pinchot Institute for Con- 
servation and five Penn State Specialists— 
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the first of its kind in the state. Students, 
in turn, then lectured the entire student 
body on Earth Day. 


Mr. Speaker, I know the entire Con- 
gress will join me in saluting Mrs. Van 
Lierde and all of the other splendid peo- 
ple in the Milford area who worked to 
achieve this award. There is, indeed, 
rugged individualism among the people 
of Pike County, and this is certainly 
rugged individualism at its best. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA SITUATION 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
doubt that the Southeast Asian situation 
is the foremost problem facing this 
country today. To further contribute to 
the discussion and debate on this matter, 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues, a speech by Mr. Edward F. 
King, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. King’s relevant arguments and 
cogent remarks are well worth a close 
perusal by all interested in a full and 
frank discussion of this vital national 
issue. The remarks follow: 

ADDRESS BY EDWARD F. KING 


In view of the recent events in Southeast 
Asia and on the college campuses of America, 
any speaker who came here and spoke on any 
other subject would deserve to lose your at- 
tention immediately. 

All of our other problems—inflation, crime, 
air and water pollution—all of these pale into 
insignificance when measured against the 
stakes in Viet Nam, Cambodia, Laos, and 
Thailand. 

There can be no doubt that of all the 
legacies inherited by President Nixon, South- 
east Asia was by far the cruelest, 

When the President took office, he was con- 
fronted immediately by an ugly and un- 
precedented polarization of the American 
people. 

There were those who said we should use 
all of our military power, including nuclear 
weapons, to end the war with total victory. 
Wisely, the President rejected this insane 
suggestion. In addition to the mass murder 
which we would be committing, there would 
have been the awesome risk of provoking the 
Soviet Union into nuclear retaliation and 
armageddon would be upon us. 

There were those who said, and still say 
“Get out”. “Withdraw completely, uncondi- 
tionally, unilaterally, and now.” 

This non-approach has had appeal to many 
Americans and understandably so. We are 
tired of war, tired of casualties; we are 
frustrated and impatient. But the President 
rejected appeasement and surrender for a 
number of reasons: 

First of all, he knew that if we withdrew 
all our troops precipitously, the Communists 
would take over all of South Viet Nam 
within a short time. And judging from the 
past history of Communist takeovers in Cuba, 
Tibet,- China, and the Soviet Union, and 
judging from the actions of the Viet Cong, 
the North Viet Namese, and the North 
Koreans in more recent years, we can safely 
predict what would happen. 

There would be a massacre and a blood 
purge which would hang over the American 
conscience forever. The Catholics, the mili- 
tary, the civil servants, the teachers, the 
lawyers—anyone who might conceivably have 
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been involved with the Americans or the 
present Saigon government would be lined 
up and shot. There can be no doubt of this. 

At the time of the Communist takeover of 
North Viet Nam after Dien Bien Phu, Ho Chi 
Minh and his friends executed 50,000 of their 
fellow countrymen and condemned another 
100,000 to forced labor. Those figures come 
from a book by the late Bernard Fall who was 
a Ho sympathizer—and he got the figures 
from Ho himself. 

There is absolutely no evidence that the 
North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong have 
mended their ways. Terrorization of civilian 
populations is still standard operating pro- 
cedure, The experience of Hue, the former 
imperial capital, is proof of this. During the 
TET offensive of 1968, Hue was occupied by 
invaders from the north for about a month. 
During that period, some 3,500 persons were 
murdered and 1,000 were abducted. Almost 
1,200 bodies were found in mass graves in and 
around the city. Some had been buried alive; 
others had been shot in the back of the neck, 
and pregnant women were impaled with 
bayonets through their stomachs, 

I often wonder if the so called doves in 
this country are really serious about turning 
the South Vietnamese people over to the 
tender mercies of the Red Lords from the 
North. Have we become a nation of Pontius 
Pilates? Are we to just wash our hands as he 
did, look the other way, and permit the 
horror to go on? If we do that, the blood is on 
our hands. History will record for all time 
that America looked the other way. 

Six million European Jews died in con- 
centration camps, and World War II was un- 
leashed because we failed to stand up early 
to the horror of Nazlism. Must it happen 
again before we open our eyes? Heaven help 
us to learn our lesson. 

I sometimes think that our entire nation is 
becoming afflicted with what I call the 
Kitty Genovese Syndrome. Do you remember 
Kitty Genovese? She was the girl who was 
stabbed 87 times in a New York apartment 
house parking lot while over a hundred peo- 
ple watched and did nothing. 

Miss Genovese fought with her attacker 
and screamed loudly for help for nearly 45 
minutes. Three times her assailant, fright- 
ened by her screams, ran away. Three times 
he came back to finish his deed. Peering from 
windows, the apartment dwellers watched the 
horror with detachment, No one even 
bothered to call the police, 

And that was not an isolated incident. 
Not long ago, right here in Brockton, a 
young woman gave birth to a child in the 
doorway of a store. Hundreds of people passed 
her by and did nothing. 

Have we forgotten the Christian-Judeo 
ethic? We are our brothers keepers. 

We must rid ourselves of this mania for 
“not getting involved.” We are involved! 
This is our world! 

Intervention is not wrong when the forces 
of evil are prevailing. 

The President believed on taking office 
(and recent events have proved him right) 
that if South Viet Nam fell, then all of 
Southeast Asia would be the Red $ 

Rejecting the two extreme solutions, the 
President chose a middle course. 

He reversed the previous administrations 
policy of mindless escalation. The first troop 
withdrawals in five years became reality. He 
traveled to Southeast Asia in his search for 
peace. But peace has not come. 

We have every right to ask—what is wrong? 
Why does this seemingly endless war drag 
on and on? 

Travel back in time with me for a very 
brief history lesson and let us see if we can 
find the answers. 

Let us go back to December of 1967 and 
through January, February, and March of 
1968. Senator McCarthy was running for 
President and the cry of the doves in this 
country was “stop the bombing!” 
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“Just stop the bombing and meaningful 
peace talks will begin.” 

On March 3ist, President Johnson stopped 
all bombing of North Viet Nam except for 
the area just north of the DMZ. 

The answer from Hanoi was infiltration, in- 
vasion, and rocket attacks on the cities of 
South Viet Nam. 

So the doves in this country said “We have 
to stop all bombing—we must have an un- 
conditional cessation to all bombing. Then 
we'll have peace talks that are meaningful.” 

In early November, just before the elec- 
tion, President Johnson ordered a total halt 
to all bombing raids of North Viet Nam. 

The answer from Hanoi was infiltration, in- 
vasion and rocket attacks on the cities of 
South Viet Nam. 

So then the doves in this country said, 
“Well, we really haven’t done anything be- 
cause we shouldn't have been bombing in 
the first place. What we need now is a token 
troop withdrawal. That will prove our peace- 
ful intentions.” 

In the spring of 1969, the new President 
announced a troop withdrawal of 25,000 men. 
The response from Hanoi was infiltration, 
invasion, violence, and rocket attacks on the 
cities of South Viet Nam. 

Undaunted, the doves said “that was just 
a token withdrawal. Besides, most of those 
men were cooks and medics, and support 
troops. What we need is to withdraw some 
combat troops. Then we'll have peace.” 

In late summer of 1969, the President an- 
nounced the withdrawal of 60,000 combat 
troops. 

The response from Hanoi was infiltration, 
invasion, and rocket attacks on the cities 
of South Viet Nam. 

And the doves in this country said “sure 
we've withdrawn troops. But our remaining 
men are still attacking villages and tracking 
down the enemy. If we would stop instigating 
violence, we'd have peace.” 

Late in i969 the President ordered our 
forces in Viet Nam to cease all search and 
destroy missions. He further ordered them to 
fire only when fired upon—to adopt a posture 
of retaliation only. 

The response from Hanoi was infiltration, 
invasion, rocket attacks on the cities of South 
Viet Nam. And the establishment of large 
bases in Cambodia, from which they could 
launch attacks and kill Americans. 

The doves in this country said that these 
sanctuaries were being set up because of the 
massive American presence. All we had to 
do was announce a major troop withdrawal 
and we would have peace, 

Three weeks ago President Nixon went on 
television and said that 150,000 American 
troops would be brought home by next April. 
The response from Hanoi was an overt and 
naked invasion by 105,000 troops into Cam- 
bodia. 

I cannot resist asking my dove friends— 
you got us this far! What do we do now? 
Send care packages to North Viet Nam? How 
much more grovelling should we do? 

I say enough! We have made every feasible 
step toward peace. We have de-escalated the 
war. Our men in Paris have presented work- 
able peace plans. And we have been rejected 
at every turn. 

The President has wisely set out to elimi- 
nate the sanctuaries in Cambodia from which 
ruthless and deadly attacks have been 
launched to kill Americans. He had no choice. 

Still—we have protestors in this country. 
People who are understandably tired of war. 
And we should protest this war. 

We should protest to Hanoi, whose gov- 
ernment has rejected every peace move at 
the conference table. We should protest the 
Viet Cong’s slaughter of thousands of South 
Vietnamese whose only sin was their ability 
to teach and heal. We should protest the 
inhuman treatment of prisoners of war. We 
should protest the invasions of Cambodia 
and Laos by over 100,000 Red troops. 
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Yes, there is plenty to protest. But we must 
aim at the right targets. 

And speaking only for myself, I must say— 
I am growing increasingly weary of profes- 
sors who tell the President of the United 
States how to make peace in the world when 
they cannot even keep the peace on their 
own campuses. 

And I am just plain sick and tired of stu- 
dents who make the peace symbol with one 
hand and carry a brick with the other. 

We must not allow criminals and rabble 
to destroy our system of higher education 
under the guise of a desire for peace. 

Administrators should stand firm. Classes 
and exams should be held as scheduled. Fac- 
ulty members who don’t show up should have 
their pays docked. Students who are absent 
without reason should be flunked. Period! 

Violence cannot be tolerated! 

I believe that it is small consolation to a 
business man who has had his store burned 
to the ground to watch a farcical trial and 
@ series of appeals lasting several years, to 
watch the defendants, out on bail, getting 
rich speaking and inciting more riots, and 
then finally, a slap on the wrist or an out- 
and-out acquittal, 

The time to stop violence is before it starts. 
If someone cocks their arm to throw a brick, 
they should have that arm broken if neces- 
sary. We have a right to expect the police to 
protect us from violence, not to make ar- 
rests after violence has occurred. 

Students and their parents should sue any 
school that is not open to give them their 
full rights to an education. If it is a public 
school, the parents and other taxpayers 
should demand a rebate, if it is a private 
school, tuition adjustments should be made. 

We must stop coddling those who would 
destroy America. It would be ironic indeed 
if the haters and hoodlums were to triumph 
under the pretext of peace. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have problems. 
Let no one doubt the crisis of the day. 

But I have faith in Americans, The vast 
majority of fair-minded patriots, democrats 
and republicans, liberals and conservatives, 
black and white, rich and poor—will do what 
good Americans have always done in time of 
trial. 

We will unite behind our leaders. We will 
pray that their efforts will succeed. 

Thank you very much. 


MAN’S HOPE FOR PEACE—A WEAPON 
OF WAR 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Bolshe- 
viks have clearly proven that man’s 
eternal quest for peace can be exploited 
as a weapon of war. Witness the present 
so-called antiwar demonstrations and 
violence provoked in the name of peace. 

Brig. Gen. Clyde J. Watts, USAR, ret., 
has prepared a most explanatory paper 
on fourth dimensional warfare, a non- 
conventional military operation having 
as its objective “destroy the will to fight 
and your enemy will cooperate in his own 
destruction.” 

The Communist enemy’s most destruc- 
tive fourth dimensional weapon, “peace,” 
has infiltrated our society and the self- 
destructive operational forces are en- 
gaged in battle all around us. Never be- 
fore has any nation accepted the enemy’s 
military propaganda as a program of na- 
tional protest. But, we cannot blame the 
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people because our historic lines of public 
communication are silent—perhaps vic- 
tims of fourth dimensional welfare. 

I include General Watts’ paper, an ar- 
ticle from the Washington Sunday Star, 
the Herald of Freedom story on “The 
Well Organized Minority,” and a report 
by Gary Allen from American Opinion: 

[From Task Force, April 1970] 


FOURTH DIMENSIONAL WARFARE—WE ARE AT 
War 
(By Clyde J. Watts) 

For more than two decades, America has 
been enmeshed in the fourth dimensional 
warfare phase of what could develop into 
world war III unless our people are able to 
develop a comprehension of the Objectives, 
Strategies and Tactics of this sophisticated 
and shadowy Space Age conflict. 

In the Conventional Elements... Land... 
Sea and... Air... the productive genius 
and the selfless devotion of Americans to the 
Cause of Freedom have always brought Vic- 
tory. Motivated by a sincere desire to Estab- 
lish Justice and Secure the Blessings of Lib- 
erty for the whole world, the American peo- 
ple have willingly made the supreme sacrifice 
in two World Wars, in Korea and now, in 
Viet Nam. 

In Conventional Warfare the Objective has 
been simple and identifiable ... Destroy the 
totalitarian enemy and his Will to Pight. 

In fourth dimensional warfare, however, 
the Objective is more subtle... Destroy the 
Will to Fight; and your enemy will cooperate 
in his own destruction. 

The initiative in selecting the most desir- 
able type of Warfare obviously lies with the 
aggressor. 

If the aggressor is strong, Conventional 
Warfare will suffice to accomplish his Ob- 
jectives. If the aggressor is weak, however, 
fourth dimensional warfare is a necessity, 
with the early phases devoted to a study of 
the enemy, his capabilities, reactions and 
motivations. 

The next phase will involve primarily an 
ideological conflict ... Political . . . Social 
. . » Psychological ... Economic... and, in 
limited areas . . . Military. 

As the original disparity in Military Power 
proceeds to equalize itself, with the stronger 
extending increasing assistance to appease 
and expand the Military Power of the weaker, 
the aggressor can pursue an intermediate Ob- 
jective to expand his Military Power, first, to 
Equality and then, to Supremacy . . . using 
his most effective strategy ... Man’s Hope for 
Peace as a Weapon of War! 

Throughout this phase of the conflict, it is 
vital that the weaker aggressor avoid con- 
frontation with Principles of Conventional 
Warfare, as developed by the Great Prussian 
Military Scholar, Clausewitz: 

Mass ... Confront the enemy with an 
overwhelming force, at a decisive place, at a 
critical time. 

Economy of Force . . . Conserve resources 
until mass can be accomplished. 

Mobility . . . Move, shoot and communi- 
cate, to place the right force in the right 
location at the right time. 

Simplicity . . . In formulating a Power of 
Operation be sure that what can be misun- 
derstood will be misunderstood. 

Security ... Deny to your enemy knowl- 
edge of your capability, disposition of forces 
and intentions. 

Surprise ... Develop mass at time and place 
where least expected, 

Command .. . Final responsibility must 
ultimately rest on one Commander. 

Objective ... Identifiable. On ground, on 
map, in minds of Troops. Decisive. Will de- 
stroy the enemy and his Will to Fight. At- 
tainable. Within available time and re- 
sources. Facilitate future operations. 

Offensive . . . By proper employment of 
above Principles, carry the fight to the enemy. 
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So successful has been the Communist em- 
ployment of the Strategy of fourth dimen- 
sional warfare in the protracted, so-called 
“Cold War” conflict, from Korea through 
the present phase of Viet Nam, that the 
United States has not only ignored the basic 
principles of war, but we have even denied 
to ourselves the stark reality of the War's 
existence. We have refused to recognize that 
we have an enemy. 

In short, America has rejected General von 
Clausewitz and his Principles of Warfare for 
Dale Carnegie .. . flitting around the pe- 
riphery of the globe, seeking “to make friends 
and influence people,” in flagrant violation 
of Economy of Force. 

We have an enemy whose Objective is: 

TO RULE THE WORLD 


Our Objective is to live with him in Peace- 
ful Co-existence, which has been recognized 
as a Strategy to carry forth the Communist 
Revolution to final overthrow of the Free 
World! 

Never before has one nation accepted the 
enemy's propaganda slogan as its National 
Objective. 

With the final phase of the protracted con- 
flict emerging through increasingly violent 
“Wars of Liberation”, there is grave danger 
that the United States is caught between 
the two prongs of a giant Offensive, with a 
shooting War in Southeast Asia (the most 
adverse area on the globe for commitment 
of our Strategic Reserve) and subversion im- 
plemented by the Soviet Enemy under a 
smokescreen of “Peaceful Co-Existence”. 

Whether the two prongs of the Offensive 
are under a camoufiaged bilateral agreement 
between Moscow and Peiping is unknown; 
but the accomplishments of fourth dimen- 
sional warfare strategy must exceed the wild- 
est hopes of the original planners. 

Two backward and inept Powers have ex- 
panded their Evil Dominion to the point 
where final world domination could be within 


their capability, an accomplishment that 


would have been unattainable . . . without 
the cooperation and support of the United 
States of America, especially in making pos- 
sible the Communist take-over of China, 
which has directly resulted in the Wars in 
Korea and Viet Nam. 

Before the conflict escalates into its final 
and violent phase it is imperative that the 
people of the United States develop an under- 
standing and awareness of the Objectives. 
Strategies and tactics of fourth dimensional 
warfare. 


[From the Washington Star, May 31, 1970] 


TESTING “THE SysTem”—, -WaR LOBBY 
Hrrs HIGH GEAR 
(By Barry Kalb) 

Soon after the announcement of the U.S. 
drive into Cambodia, Washington was swarm- 
ing with students and adults lobbying in 
support of legislation to cut off funds for 
the Indochina war. 

This largely spontaneous display was grati- 
fying, anti-war leaders said at the time, but 
completely disorganized. 

Many of the arrivals had little idea of 
where to find their congressmen, let alone 
how to make their point effectively, There 
Was much duplication of effort. 

Now, after barely a month, two dozen or- 
ganizations here are engaged in a coopera- 
tive anti-war effort, Some concentrate on ef- 
forts to win passage of “the amendment to 
end the war” and similar legislation. Others 
focus on helping anti-war candidates. 

OLDER GROUPS HELP 


Half are established organizations, such 
as the Americans for Democratic Action, the 
Committee for an Effective Congress, SANE, 
the Coalition on National Priorities and Mili- 
tary Policy, the Council for a Liveable World 
and the World Federalists, USA. 
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Others are newer, but professional, such 
as the New Democratic Coalition and Refer- 
endum '70, a group with strong Democratic 
party ties that will lend campaign expertise 
to selected candidates over the summer, 

The rest, largely student-run and partially 
student-oriented, have set up shop within 
the last three weeks. Most of these are con- 
centrating on what has become known as the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment. 

Conspicuously absent from the list are two 
of the major anti-war groups, the New Mobi- 
lization Committee to End the War in Viet- 
nam and the Student Mobilization Commit- 
tee. Neither plans to participate in electoral 
politics this summer. 


ACTIVISM EXPECTED 


The New Mobe, which is meeting in Phila- 
delphia this weekend to discuss strategy, and 
the SMC are expected to opt for more direct 
action, such as sit-ins and civil disobedience 
aimed at disrupting “business as usual.” 

The participants in the other, newer 
groups project a different image. 

The four co-directors of the defunct Viet- 
nam Moratorium Committee—Sam Brown, 
David Hawk, David Mixner and Marge Sklen- 
car—agree that many of those coming to the 
campaigns are those who were too young to 
be involved before. 

Furthermore, they say, the new arrivals 
are a new kind of person as well. 

“The last time (the McCarthy campaign in 
1968), you had Young Democrats, people who 
were semi-hip, coming over,” said Mixner 
recently. “This time, you're getting the jocks 
(athletes) and cheerleaders. Everyone has 
been pushed a little to the left by Cambodia 
and Kent State.” 

The new anti-war groups say they are not 
lacking for supporters. Steven Cohen, an or- 
ganizer of Project Pursestrings, which is con- 
centrating on the McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment, echoes spokesmen for other groups 
when he says, “There’s so much spontaneous 
feeling across the country that there's more 
than enough for everyone to do.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT MADE 


Project Pursestrings, which has taken over 
the Washington Metropolitan Board of 
Trade’s old four-story headquarters at 1616 
K St. NW, was one of the few new groups 
to announce itself with a full-scale press 
conference. 

The conference, with familiar names pres- 
ent, was a big draw. Pursestrings was or- 
ganized largely by Sam Brown. He was aided 
by David Hawk and members of the Ripon 
Society, a liberal Republican group. (Cohen, 
a Moratorium organizer in New England, 
knew Hawk and Brown in the McCarthy 
campaign.) 

The sparsely furnished K Street offices re- 
tain much of the flavor of the Moratorium: 
It’s a blend of young people, anti-war posters 
on the walls, rock music, regional coordina- 
tion, and a strong emphasis on eliciting anti- 
war support among nonstudent groups. 

Like the Moratorium, Pursestrings and the 
other new oragnizations are funding their 
activities through private donations, depend- 
ing on both large contributions from wealthy 
liberals and small ones from students, house- 
wives and others. 


ADULTS EMPHASIZED 


Pursestrings has left the student coordina- 
tion to student groups, and is concentrating 
on special interest groups. Two weeks ago, 
for example, Pursestrings brought in dele- 
gations of Boston lawyers, New Jersey psy- 
chiatrists, and Scarsdale businessmen and 
their wives to lobby for the McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment. It also is actively coordi- 
nating petition and letter drives in support 
of the measure. 

The amendment they are backing was in- 
troduced by Sens. * * + 

The sponsors want to attach it to the 
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House-passed military procurement appro- 
priations bill. It would cut off all funds for 
U.S. military operations in Southeast Asia by 
January and would allow only as much money 
spent as is needed for safe withdrawal of 
American troops by June 30, 1971. 

The five senators have assigned staff mem- 
bers to the Congressional Committee for a 
Vote on the War, which has a small, wood- 
paneled office at 100 Maryland Ave. NE. 

The committee’s purpose, according to 
Ken Bode, a McGovern aide, is to answer 
questions about the amendment, and to keep 
congressional supporters informed of each 
senator’s stance. Bode claims 36 to 3r firm 
supporting votes. 

Another office, the House Committee for a 
Vote on the War, has been opened in an 
attractive townhouse at 213 C St. NE. An 
entire wall has been covered with a chart 
bearing the name of each House member 
and comments on his views. 

This office, directed by James Hightower, 
a former aide to Sen. Ralph Yarborough, D- 
Tex., is keeping a running count of support 
for a House resolution similar to the Senate 
amendment. 

The resolution has some 90 co-sponsors, 
according to a committee list. A formal 
amendment is being drafted by the four 
congressmen. 

Student lobbying is coordinated mainly by 
four groups: Continuing Presence in Wash- 
ington established by students from Dart- 
mouth College; Law Students Against the 
War, established by students primarily from 
East Coast law schools; Virginia Students 
Legislative Coordination Committee, a coali- 
tion of Virginia Colleges and universities; and 
a delegaton from Cornell University. 

In the basement of the Community of 
Christ Lutheran Church, 2107 N St. NW, an 
organization known as Community for Peace 
acts as a major mimeographing center. 

The job of keeping everybody in touch 
with each other is aided by the Bipartisan 
Congressional Clearinghouse which com- 
municates regularly with both the new 
groups and those such as SANE and Referen- 
dum *70. 

CANDIDATES GRADED 


Of the organizations helping peace candi- 
dates, one is giving key help—money. The 
Congressional Action Fund, which shares 
part of the Transportation Building, 815 17th 
St. NW, with other anti-war groups, has a 
board which grades candidates in respect to 
& list of liberal issues—civil rights, pollution, 
welfare rights, hunger, military spending as 
well as the war—to decide who should be 
endorsed. 

Those endorsed are eligible for funds from 
contributors lined up by another section of 
the organization. 

The reviewing of candidates is being done 
by big names in liberal politics, including 
former Sen. Ernest Gruening, D-Alaska; for- 
mer Atty. Gen. Ramsey Clark; David Mixner, 
of the defunct Moratorium; Charles Evers, 
mayor of Fayette, Miss.; and Yale chaplain 
William Sloane Coffin Jr. 

Despite all the enthusiasm and energy be- 
ing expended, those involved like to stress a 
few points. First, they say, reports of the re- 
birth of the McCarthy “children’s crusade” 
have been greatly exaggerated. 


IMPRESSION DENIED 


“The impression is being created that 
everybody’s going out to hit the campaign,” 
says Charles Palmer, president of the Na- 
tional Student Association. “I just don’t have 
a sense from my vantage point that this is 
something ‘a lot’ of people are doing.” 

And Ron Young, New Mobe coordinator, 
expressed reservations about election activity 
to William C. Harsh Jr. of the Chicago Sun- 
Times News Service. “The danger is that, by 
putting your energies into the elections, you 
are reinforcing one great weaknes of the 
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American political system, which is the belief 
that you can let someone else do your work 
for you,” Young said. “You settle for working 
to elect a congressman who might do some- 
thing to end the war.” 


FUTURE ASSESSED 


Students from campuses around the coun- 
try who testified before a special House panel 
two weeks ago professed a continuing faith in 
“the system,” but said, in effect that “this is 
the last chance.” What will happen to these 
young people if their campaign for the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield amendment fails? 

Pursestrings Cohen offers this assessment: 
“Tt’s important how it loses. If a majority (of 
senators) feel the war should continue, that’s 
not really as damaging as if many want the 
war to end but are not willing to put them- 
sélves on the line for it. 

“That, in effect, says, ‘We agree with you 
(students) that the war should end, but 
there’s nothing in the system for you.’ That 
would be disastrous. If at least the Senate 
takes action, it will renew people’s faith in 
the political process.” 


[From the Herald of Freedom, May 29, 1970] 
THE WELL ORGANIZED MINORITY 


The faculties of many American univer- 
sities and colleges are finally emerging from 
their smokescreen of “student protesters” 
to come out in their true colors <nd try to 
offset the influence of that “silent majority” 
of ordinary Americans who don’t “demand,” 
“protest” and “march.” Their decisions to 
suspend classes, eliminate final exams, abol- 
ish or remove credit from ROTC courses, as 
well as to take an Official, positive and active 
stand against our involvement in the War 
in Vietnam merely confirm their bias which 
has been obvious because of the «ind of 
student they have been turning out. Of 
course these faculty decisions were not 
unanimous but opposition was quite cava- 


lierly squelched. One of their number has 
the good fortune to have a forum from which 
to protest, a column appearing in American 


newspapers, and in his column, John P. 
Roche discusses the “Witless anti-American- 
ism” of those to whom we have been en- 
trusting our children, 

Describing a faculty meeting in which his 
colleagues called the United States the most 
“repressive society” in the world and a 
“reactionary, historical monstrosity,” Prof. 
Roche states: “Those of us who rose in op- 
position were put in a neat (and nasty) 
rhetorical corner . . . anyone who would try 
to deny that we are savagely oppressive 
must “justify” the deaths in Kent, Ohio... 
the killing of various Panthers, and every act 
of every policeman in the country. This is 
both impossible and preposterous, but it 
served to intimidate a number of individ- 
uals.” It is evident that, if these left-wing 
professors are able to cow their peers, their 
immature and impressionable students stand 
no chance at all against their arguments. 
Foolish indeed the students who would use 
their “right to dissent” against their profes- 
sors who can fail them unless they parrot 
the proper “liberal line.” 

Now that the campuses have been thor- 
oughly “radicalized” by such subversive 
groups as the Students for a Democratic 
Society (SDS), the next step is to “polit- 
icize” the students and turn them loose upon 
the community to work for “peace” and 
“peace candidates.” As the “revolution” came 
to Columbia in 1968, Harvard in 1969, it has 
come to Princeton in 1970, according to a 
special article in the N.Y. Times by Michael 
Stern, but it is taking the form of “within- 
the-system” activities. Two new anti-Ad- 
ministration organizations were formed at 
Princeton, one to get “peace candidates” in 
Congress and the other to keep “peace-lovers” 
out of the service of their country’s Armed 
Forces. 
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The Movement for a New Congress with 
Gary Orfield, an assistant professor of poli- 
tics at Princeton as faculty coordinator, al- 
ready has hundreds of persons working in 
election campaigns around the country. The 
Union for National Draft Opposition plans to 
develop a program of legal obstructions and 
challenges to the Selective Service System, 
thus denying the Government manpower to 
continue the war. Other students are scoot- 
ing around the countryside with petitions 
Supporting anti-war bills now pending in 
Washington; some of them become quite ob- 
noxious to those who refuse to sign, it has 
been reported. These have not been properly 
trained as their purpose is to cajole and con- 
vince, coercion being a radical tactic which 
the new respectable activists must eschew. 
The public has soured on violence. 

In Cambridge, Mass., a national antiwar 
fund was created to raise money for “peace 
candidates” and every college professor in 
the country will be asked to contribute at 
least one day’s salary. The organization is 
called the Universities National Antiwar 
Fund and Prof. Jule Charney of M.I.T. is 
chairman of the organizing committee. Other 
initial sponsors include Konrad Bloch, Owen 
Chamberlain, Salvador E. Luria, Harold C. 
Urey, George Wald, James D. Watson, Mary 
I. Bunting, Jerome B. Wiesner, Albert Ull- 
man, Lionel Trilling, Prof. Abram K. Chayes, 
John T. Edsall, Bernard Feld, H. Stuart 
Hughes, Dr. John H. Knowles, David Reis- 
man, Allan Robinson, Bruno Rossi, Albert 
M. Sacks and Victor F. Weisskopf. 

While this group is trying to finance a 
change in the membership of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the U.S., 
another group of professors has been or- 
ganized to lobby among the lawmakers al- 
ready there. Dr. Cyrus Levinthal, head of the 
Columbia University biological sciences de- 
partment, and Dr. James Darnell, a professor 
in that department, joined with about sixty 
other Columbia faculty members and teach- 
ers from other universities to form an organi- 
zation called the Academic and Professional 
Lobby for a Responsible Congress. 

Another “responsible and respectable” 
group of citizens who banded together to 
“urge immediate withdrawal from Indo- 
china” are one thousand New York City law- 
yers who traveled to Washington on May 20th 
to split up into groups to go to work on 
every Senator and as many of the Repre- 
sentatives as possible. Plans for the Wash- 
ington project were announced by Francis T. 
P. Plimpton, president of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, and Ramsey 
Clark, former U.S. Attorney General. Robert 
J. Dryfoos was spokesman for the group 
which calis itself the Joint Project of the 
Lawyers Convocation on Vietnam and the 
Lawyers Committee for Effective Action to 
End the War. Sources stated that many of 
the lawyers, who are members of major Wall 
Street law firms, were moved to take this 
step by the action of the “labor facists” in 
Wall Street. This was their term for the con- 
struction workers who have been opposing 
the student radicals and supporting the U.S. 
action in Vietnam, while carrying American 
flags. This pro-American demonstration was 
the “last straw,” according to the N.Y. 
TIMES, for many members of major law 
firms. It was from Mr. Plimpton’s law firm 
that the Johnson Administration selected 
Stanley Resor to be Secretary of Defense. 

Mayor John Lindsay was also one of the 
sponsors of the lawyers trip to Washington 
as were Morris D. Abram, former president of 
Brandeis University; Arthur Goldberg; Paul 
O’Dwyer; Theodore Sorenson; Michael Soy- 
ern, dean-designate of Columbia Law School; 
William C. Warren, retiring dean of Colum- 
bia Law School; Robert B. McKay, dean of 
N.Y.U. Law School and Cyrus Vance, former 
Paris peace negotiator. Former Chief Justice 
Earl Warren journeyed to New York to ad- 
dress this new group of peace demonstrators 
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on the eve of their departure for Washington. 
He praised their plans as a “rebirth” of law- 
yers’ involvement in public problems. Other 
speakers were Mayor Lindsay and Sen. George 
McGovern. 

A similar group of lawyers made the trip 
from Washington to New York to set up 
“task forces for a long-range lobbying effort 
against the war.” The group which calls itself 
Lawyers Against the War (LAW) plans to 
organize lawyers in other states. The poor 
“silent majority” is going to have tough 
sledding against all these high level orga- 
nized propaganda activities. For those who 
have been wondering exactly what form the 
take-over of the U.S. would take, the signs 
seem to be shaping up. Parliamentary pro- 
cedure rather than violent revolution would 
seem to be what is planned. This technique 
is described in the booklet “And Not a Shot 
is Fired, The Communist Strategy for Sub- 
verting a Representative Government.” In 
the introduction John Howland Snow stated: 

“The delicately balanced mechanism of 
self-government is employed, cleverly and 
with deliberation, to destroy its character 
and itself. And not a single move need be 
identifiable as communist inspired. 

“Is there ‘force and violence?’ Yes, it is 
there; but only in reserve. It is not essen- 
tial... . 

“The revolution develops quietly, with 
every apparent deference to legal form, often 
with the very finest of people in earnest 
cooperation. And not a shot is fired.” 

There can be no doubt that, with pressure 
from college students (even last year’s fresh- 
men will be voting in 1972, if not sooner if 
the voting age is lowered), professors and 
lawyers, American politicians are going to be 
pushed further and further to the left. Con- 
servative attempts at pressure always bring 
on a howl of “Fascism!” Left-wing pressure 
is simply “Democracy in action—the voice of 
the people!” 

The most important event which has 
helped turn the tide of public opinion and 
which has swelled the ranks of the student 
shock troops is the killing of four students 
at Kent State University by the Ohio Na- 
tional Guardsmen who had been called in to 
attempt to keep order and protect the people 
of the town from rampaging students, who 
were creating a reign of terror, not only on 
the campus but in the town. These four were 
presumably “innocent” bystanders, wantonly 
“murdered” by “trigger-happy” soldiers. This 
is the same guerrilla type situation that 
exists in Vietnam where the legitimate sol- 
diers are faced witn groups of people in 
which their enemies are hiding, using “inno- 
cent civilians” to protect themselves from 
harm. They all look alike, as the Viet Cong 
look like civilians rather than soldiers, and 
can be identified only by their actions. Secret 
movies of college militants in action show 
how they get the violence started and then 
slip away into the background, leaying their 
dupes to take the punishment. 

Kent State University can be considered a 
perfect example of what a few radical stu- 
dents can accomplish in a very short time. 
The SDS had been active there as they try to 
be in all the colleges and even the high 
schools. As a result the Committee on Inter- 
nal Security of the House of Representatives 
sent an investigator to look into the activi- 
ties of the SDS on the Kent State campus. In 
the Committee report on “Investigation of 
Students for a Democratic Society, Part 2 
(Kent University)” is the testimony of that 
investigator, Neil Wetterman, who described 
the Communist background of two of the 
Kent members of the SDS (P. 568): 

“. . . in 1961 I was assigned to investigate 
the activities of the Communist Party in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, area. In June of 1962 we 
had hearings. 

“Our witness was a Mrs. Julia Brown from 
Cleveland, Ohio. During the course of that 
hearing she identified a Ruth and Jack Em- 
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mer as being members. of the Communist 
Party, As soon.as I heard the name Howie 
Emmer, I further investigated and ascer- 
tained that he is the son of the Ruth and 
Jack Emmer. 

“In addition, the name Mark Lencl, who 
was very familiar to me—the name Lencl was 
familiar—on further investigation I ascer- 
tained that he is the son of the Ruth Lencl, 
who also was identified as a member of the 
Communist Party in that same hearing .... 
I might add that the current residence of 
Ruth Lencl is 1652 Belmar, which is directly 
across the street from the Ohio regional of- 
fice of the SDS.” 

A report on the SDS (Weatherman) Riots, 
October 8-11, 1969 in Chicago, Dl. was pre- 
pared by the Illinois General Assembly and 
it lists several Kent State students as hav- 
ing been arrested at the time, among them 
Howie Emmer and Mark Lencl, children of 
Communists: 

(P. 191-3) “Howard J. Emmer, Aged 22, 
3133 Sycamore Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, he 
was arrested on October 8, 1969 on charges 
of mob action and battery. He claimed to be 
a laborer, 

“He failed to appear at this scheduled 
court date on November 5, 1969, and his 
$2,500.00 bond was forfeited. A warrant was 
issued for his arrest. In December his bond 
was increased to $5,000.00. 

“Although he claimed to be a laborer, our 
records indicate that he is a known SDS 
member at Kent State University in Kent, 
Ohio. 

“His father, Jack Emmer, is a social worker 
at Case Western Reserve University in Cleve- 
land. He teaches as a sub-professional on a 
Federal grant and was named by a Govern- 
ment undercover agent as a Communist, 

“Howard Emmer appears on a list of per- 
sons who expressed opposition to United 
States involvement in Vietnam, published 
in the Daily Kent Stater, dated June 1, 1967, 
the student newspaper at Kent State Uni- 
versity. 

“On December 13, 1967, he was arrested in 
Kent, Ohio on the charge of possession of 
narcotics. . . . 

“On February 23, 1969 he was allegedly a 
traveling national and regional recruiter for 
SDs.” 

(P. 225) “Mark Gregory Lencl, Aged 23, 
1652 Belmar Road, Cleveland, Ohio, he was 
arrested on October 11, 1969, on charges of 
aggravated battery, mob action, and resist- 
ing arrest. He was released on $2,000.00 bond. 
On December 1, 1969, he was indicted by the 
special SDS grand jury. His bond was in- 
creased to $40,000.00. 

“He was a Kent State University SDS mem- 
ber but lost his G.I. Bill financial benefits, 
and withdrew from Kent State when involve- 
ment in subversive activities was revealed by 
an Investigation conducted by the U.S. House 
Committee on Internal Security in April 
1969.” 

Other Kent State students arrested during 
the Chicago SDS “Days of Rage,” according 
to the Illinois Crime Investigating Commis- 
sion, were Betsy Ann Kline, aged 20, 228 West 
Maint Street, Ligonier, Pennsylvania; Dale 
Gerald Nichols, aged 20, 2249 Tyrone Street, 
Akron, Ohio; Jeffrey David Powell, aged 19, 
1037 Northwest Avenue, Talmage, Ohio or 
3553 Adeline Drive, Stow, Ohio; Marshall 
S. Tack, aged 21, 375 Lincoln Street, Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts. Of this last “student,” 
the report states: 

“He is a student of Kent State Univer- 
rity of Ohio. On May 23, 1969 he was arrested 
by the Ohio State Police in Warren, Ohio on 
charges of disrupting a lawful assemblage. 
He was a member of the first contingent of 
the Venceremos Brigade that went to Cuba 
for six weeks to cut sugar cane for Fidel 
Castro’s Communist Regime. His name was 
on the passenger manifest of the Cuban 
freighter vessel Luis Arco Bergnes that dis- 
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embarked 219 persons at Saint John, New 
Brunswick, Canada when it arrived there on 
February 13, 1970, from Cuba.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, testifying recently before 
the House Appropriations Committee, stated: 

“We have learned that brigade partici- 
pants, when they return to the United States, 
are to be assigned to direct work in bring- 
ing about a revolution in this country.” 

Testimony before the House Internal Se- 
curity Committee revealed that SDS agitators 
Mark Rudd and Bernadine Dohrn had visited 
the Kent State campus and an SDS pamph- 
let, entitled “The War at Kent State,” was 
placed in the record. It stated: 

“The war is on at Kent State University. 
Two weeks of intense struggle have seen 
SDS lead several major actions, rallies, 
marches, and raise the political conscious- 
ness of thousands on the campus. 

“The situation at this point in the struggle 
is very mixed. On the one hand, the repres- 
sion has clearly hurt us; over sixty of our 
people have been banned from the campus... 
On the other hand, SDS has made several 
key advances ... We have demonstrated 
tactical flexibility, using confrontations, ral- 
lies, dorm raps, wallposters, etc.—all geared 
to increasing the possibility or reality of 
struggle in a given tactical situation, And we 
have clearly raised the political conscious- 
ness of almost the entire campus, winning 
over many new people, and making it possible 
to win many more in the future.... 

“But, most important of all, through strug- 
gle, we have made it absolutely clear that the 
war being waged in Vietnam, in Guatemala, 
in the black colony in America, will be 
fought as well at Kent State University.” 

And, just as the SDS had planned it, the 
war did come to Kent State University, leav- 
ing four students dead and ten wounded, 
Pictures of a horrified “student” bending 
over one of the casualties filled the news- 
papers and magazines. This picture of a girl 
in bellbottoms and sandals, looking up in 
agony from the fallen student, aroused pity 
all over the country; it also aroused the in- 
terest of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Vechio of Opa- 
locka, Florida, who recognized the girl as 
their fourteen-year-old daughter, Mary, who 
had run away from home March 10th, and 
definitely not a “student” at Kent State 
University. 

As the Mylia “massacre” publicity has been 
used to undermine confidence in the Armed 
Forces and the Black Panther charges of 
“genocide” have been used to undermine the 
police, so the tragedy at Kent State is being 
used to attack the National Guard, and as a 
side effect—the ROTC. Guardsmen will be 
sent in to face rioting students without am- 
munition for their weapons, or if they do 
have loaded guns will have to have special 
orders before they are allowed to use them, 
Brig. Gen. Felix L. Sparks, commander of the 
Colorado Army National Guard which was 
called in to the University of Denver campus, 
took personal charge of the move and a 
spokesman said only platoon leaders carried 
loaded weapons. Sparks said that “If we have 
to sacrifice lives of Guardsmen to avoid in- 
discriminate shooting, we will.” Thus, in all 
these cases, the side of law and order suffers, 
while the radicals grow more confident. Sey- 
eral college faculties have already voted to 
abolish their ROTC program or to cut off 
academic credit which amounts to the same 
thing. 

E University, after the faculty 
voted to abolish the ROTC, the Board of Goy- 
ernors voted to keep it and students peti- 
tioned that it be kept. The faculty, defying 
the Board of Governors, then voted to cut 
off academic credit for ROTC courses, thus 
accomplishing the same purpose. They based 
their action on the fact that “determination 
of the curricula has been traditionally a 
faculty matter since medieval times.” The re- 
sult of eliminating ROTC will be the loss of 
a prime source of trained, disciplined and 
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intelligent officers for the Armed Forces 
which the left-wingers are seeking by all pos- 
sible means to cripple. 

Little by little the effectiveness of our de- 
fense forces is being eroded-Armed Forces, 
National Guard and Police. The “intelli- 
gentsia” is at work here, as in Russia before 
their “revolution,” seeking to undermine 
public confidence in their form of govern- 
ment and all its means of defending itself 
and its people. “Power to the People” is a 
joke for when the people really rose up to 
make their voices heard, as did the “hard 
hat” construction workers in New York, they 
were called “fascist labor.” The “effete snobs” 
are baring their fists and showing their true 
colors; let us hope the American people will 
send their trained-seal puppets back to the 
campuses along with their “peace candidates” 
and their “peace causes.” Let us not forget, 
however, that in spite of all the publicity, less 
than half the colleges became involved in the 
“strike’ movement and only a small per- 
centage of the students in the “striking” 
colleges actually participated. 

An important question arises concerning 
the loss of their tax exempt status by the 
universities and colleges now becoming open- 
ly involved in political activity. There is also 
the loss of their civil rights by the students 
who have been prevented from getting the 
education they paid for when their professors 
ceased teaching classes. The students who 
have been traveling around the country stir- 
ring up trouble on every college campus they 
visit should be held responsible for crossing 
state lines to incite to riot when the “pro- 
tests” they encourage get out of hand. Kent 
State students instantly descended upon even 
the most obscure of college campuses with 
the “true story” of the Kent “massacre,” 
while those experience riot-inciters, the con- 
victed Chicago Conspiracy group, as well as 
their lawyer, Kunstler, have never ceased 
their activities. The well organized minority 
plays upon the emotions of the masses and 
the government refuses to act. 


[From American Opinion, June 1970] 


DISARMAMENT—THEY ARE PROMOTING THE 
PEACE OF THE GRAVE 
(By Gary Allen) 

“After a period of confrontation, we are 
entering an era of negotiation," President 
Nixon proclaimed in his Inaugural address. 
“The greatest honor history can bestow is 
the title peacemaker. ... Where peace is 
unknown, let us make it welcome; where it is 
fragile, make it strong; where it is temporary, 
make it permanent,” he continued. “The 
peace we seek,” the new President em- 
phasized, “is not victory. ...” 

Having introduced this new “era of negoti- 
ation,” Mr. Nixon soon made it clear that he 
would give top priority to meeting with the 
Soviets in an effort to scrap supplies of stra- 
tegic arms, When its was announced at last 
that the U.S.S.R. would respond to his “plea” 
for disarmament talks, the Establishment 
media in America wept electronic tears of 
joy. Soon we were being treated to glowing 
tales of how sweet reason would blow away 
the mushroom clouds of strontium-90—mak- 
ing all women beautiful, all men virile, and 
improving the behavior of rowdy children, 
Although such hosannas were qualified with 
warnings that wicked militarists in either 
country might torpedo meaningful agree- 
ments, our oracles of illuminated wisdom 
began announcing the approach of the mil- 
lennium—which, it is said, will follow the 
Strategic Arms Limitations Talks (S.A.L.T.) 
now under way in Vienna. 

“The fate of humanity hangs in the bal- 
ance” we have been told ... and told, and 
told. The American public probably would 
have been more excited if it had not a thou- 
sand times before been asked to believe that 
“this is the last chance before nuclear vapor- 
ization.” Americans have almost reached the 
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point whete they’d rather be vaporized than 
listen to one more vapid cliché from the 
peaceniks and disarmers—preferring, if they 
must go, to do it not with a whimper but a 
bang. 

It is, nonetheless, considered “poor form” 
in the most fashionable circles to question 
the rise of the peace balloon. But the fact is 
that this whole disarmament game is the 
biggest con since Herman Pheester arrived 
in New York atop a wagonload of pumpkins 
and traded them for ownership of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge and a half interest in the Staten 
Island Ferry. 

“Era of negotiations,” indeed! As Mr. Nixon 
well knows, we haven't had a confrontation 
with the Russians since the carefully staged 
“Cuban missile crisis’ in the early Sixties. 
The intervening years have brought a con- 
stant flow and flush of meetings. In fact, 
since the end of World War II, we have sat 
down with the Soviets over five thousand 
times? to discuss limitations on armaments. 
We have been in an “era of negotiations” 
with these same Soviets since the Cairo Con- 
ference of 1943. To say our success has been 
exceeded by our naïveté is to understate the 
obvious. By comparison, Herman Pheester 
was a shrewd operator. 

Anyone at all familiar with what the Com- 
munists call treaty warfare could have pre- 
dicted the shabby results. As V. I. Lenin pos- 
tulated long ago: “It is ridiculous not to 
know . . . that a treaty is the means of gain- 
ing strength.”? In another dictum, Lenin 
phrased it even more colorfully: “Promises 
are like pie crusts made to be broken.”® 
Stalin was equally blunt: 

“A diplomat’s words must have no rela- 
tions to action—otherwise what kind of di- 
plomacy is it? Words are one thing, action 
another. Good words are a mask for the 
concealment of bad deeds. Sincere diplomacy 
is no more possible than dry water or iron 
wood.” * 

The Soviets are ideologues—and they prac- 
tice what Lenin and Stalin preached. As the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee has 
reported: 

“The staff studied nearly a thousand 
treaties and agreements of the kinds de- 
scribed above, both bilateral and multi-lat- 
eral, which the Soviets have entered into not 
only with the United States, but with coun- 
tries all over the world. The staff found that 
in the 38 short years since the Soviet Union 
came into existence, its Government had 
broken its word to virtually every country 
to which it ever gave a signed promise.” = 

In 1959, Congressman Craig Hosmer up- 
dated the above findings of the Senate In- 
ternal Subcommittee to include Soviet agree- 
ments between 1955 and 1959. Mr. Hosmer 
discovered: 

“In the 40-year history the Soviet Union 
has executed over 2,000 agreements with 
non-Communist governments. It is safe to 
say that those remaining unviolated by the 
Kremlin are only those which it has not yet 
appeared expedient to break.’’* 

The Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee concluded that the breaking of treaties 
is an instrument of Soviet national policy. 
A treaty with the Communists is not worth 
the paper on which it is printed. Take the 
recent invasion of Czecho-Slovakia. Soviet 
troops invaded Prague only two weeks after 
Russia had signed the Declaration of Bratis- 
lava guaranteeing Czech independence. 
Moscow violated four other pacts at the same 
time. They were, notes the Indianapolis 
News of December 17, 1969, “the 1928 Kel- 
logg-Briand Treaty outlawing the use of 
force in the settlement of disputes, the At- 
lantic Charter, the United Nations Charter 
and the Warsaw Treaty of 1959.” 

In the superbly researched “Theory, Law 
And Policy of Soviet Treaties, Robert Slusser 
and Jan Triska analyzed over 2,500 treaties 
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made by the U.S.S.R. in the past forty years. 
Their scholarly examination revealed that 
the more important the subject of a treaty, 
the more likely the Soviets are to break it. 
Slusser and Triska conclude that in the light 
of forty years of Communist duplicity in ne- 
gotiations, the Soviets deceive only those 
who wish to be deceived. If the Communists 
had not already broken the treaties previ- 
ously signed, there would be no excuse for 
negotiating with them to acquire their sig- 
nature to promises they have already made 
and broken! Even a Herman Pheester might 
see that, to negotiate under such circum- 
stances with a Conspiracy whose stated pur- 
pose in signing treaties of any kind is to de- 
ceive an intended victim, is absolute mad- 
ness," 

In the matter of a treaty calling for dis- 
armament, it is double madness! 

Every would-be aggressor from the dawn 
of time has tried to disarm his enemy. Dis- 
armament agreements have been made and 
broken since Cain rocked his brother Abel 
into a deep sleep. None has ever been kept. 
Of course, the mere lesson of all recorded 
history does not daunt our “Liberals.” They 
elect to ignore the fact that, just as with 
treaties in general, the Communists look 
upon disarmament as a means of conquering 
the “bourgeois” States. The Reds have been 
advocating “total disarmament” since 1916, 
when Lenin proclaimed: 

“Only after the proletariat has disarmed 
the bourgeoisie will it be able, without be- 
traying its world historical mission, to throw 
all armaments on the scrap heap.” ê 

On November 30, 1927, Maxim Litvinov 
introduced Soviet proposals before the League 
of Nations calling for “Immediate, Complete 
and General Disarmament." That exact 
phrase is today used in the propaganda of 
both the Communists and our own govern- 
ment, There is little new in this ancient con 
game. 

For example, a policy statement adopted in 
1928 at the Sixth World Congress of the 
Communist International declared: “The aim 
of the Soviet proposals is ... to propagate 
the fundamental Marxian postulates that 
disarmament and the abolition of war are 
possible only with the fall of capitalism.” 
At the same meeting the Communists di- 
rected: 

“There is a glaring contradiction between 
the imperialists’ policy of piling up arma- 
ments and their hypocritical talk about 
peace. There is no such contradiction, how- 
ever, between the Soviet government's 
preparations for defense and for revolution- 
ary war and a consistent peace policy ... 

“The disarmament policy of the Soviet 
government must be utilized for purposes of 
agitation ...for recruiting sympathizers 
for the Soviet Union—the champion of peace 
and Socialism.” * 

Thus the Communists’ objective at suc- 
cessive disarmament conferences has been 
to disarm non-Communist nations while 
leaving the Soviet Union free to employ arms 
in the interest of world conquest. As former 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev declared 
on January 16, 1963: 

“Disarmament, primarily means disman- 
tling the gigantic war machines of the highly 
developed countries. . . . General disarma- 
ment does not mean disarming the [Com- 
munist] peoples fighting for national liber- 
ation. On the contrary, it would deprive the 
imperialists of the means to halt progress 
and crush the struggle for independence.” 
(Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, August 24, 
1963.) 

Three years earlier, in 1960, the Commu- 
nists had begun to accelerate their phony 
“peace” propaganda. That year, at an inter- 
national meeting in Moscow of the leaders 
of the world’s eighty-one Communist Par- 
ties, the Comrades issued a “peace” directive 
to their cadre and fellow-travelers. Called 
the “Communist and Workers Parties’ Mani- 
festo,” it provided: 
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“In each country it is necessary to promote 
a broad mass movement for the use of the 
funds and resources to be released through 
disarmament for the needs of civilian pro- 
duction, housing, health, public education, 
social security, scientific research, ete, Dis- 
armament has now become a fighting slogan 
of the masses. By an active and resolute 
struggle, the imperialists must be made to 
meet this demand.” (Transcript from the 
Communist magazine Political Affairs, Jan- 
uary 1961.) 

One can hardly deny the fact that this is 
precisely the line which the “Liberal” media 
in America have been pushing for the past 
ten years. But note that in the very next 
paragraph the Reds made it clear that they 
intend to continue to arm as they arrange 
the disarmament of America, There is no 
effort to hide it! The “Manifesto” directs the 
Comrades to ‘vigorously strengthen the 
might and defensive capacity of the entire so- 
cialist camp. . . .” You see it is not nuclear 
weapons which are dangerous, but nuclear 
weapons in the hands of the United States. 

Yet many good Americans ignorant of 
Communist designs and the lessons of history 
have been drawn into this disarmament busi- 
ness. There is little excuse for such errant 
nonsense. Men of greatness have warned 
again and again of the danger to peace pre- 
sented by disarmament, Dr. Luke quotes 
Jesus of Nazareth (Luke 11: 21) as haying 
admonished, “When a strong man armed 
guards his palace, his goods are in peace... .” 
George Washington advised: “If we desire 
to secure peace . .. it must be known that 
we are at al] times ready for war.” J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the F.B.I., phrased it this 
way: “Beware of those who preach that 
America should never be first at anything 
but disarmament and demobilization. The 
greatest guarantee that America will remain 
free is to be well prepared, as were the Min- 
ute Men of our infant nation.” (Los Angeles 
Heraid-Examiner, May 30, 1963.) 

As the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee has noted: 

“acceptance of any precipitate program 
the West a strategic defeat of enormous 
magnitude, leaving an irrosolute Western 
world only the recourse of seeking accom- 
modation with an aggressive movement 
which is dedicated to achieving mastery of 
the globe.” 

Of course, all of this runs counter to the 
official “Liberal” line. We are assured by 
“Liberals” that the Communists no longer 
seek to use treaties in general, and disarma- 
ment treaties in particular, to facilitate 
world conquest. We are told that we face a 
new generation of Communist leaders who 
are not nearly as suspicious of Western mo- 
tives as were their predecessors. These men 
have not only brought “new leadership” to 
Russia (so the Line goes), but they realize 
that both traditional capitalism and mono- 
lithic Communism have been so modified 
that we might soon be able to merge our two 
systems in a unifying democratic socialism. 
That is: We can now have détente, disarma- 
ment, and the millennium, because the Com- 
munists are “mellowing.” 

Before we bite into that bit of bait we 
should ask ourselves some hard questions. 
After all, didn’t the current Soviet leaders 
rise through the ranks of the Communist 
apparatus during the era of Joseph Stalin? 
Are lovers of peace likely to climb to the top 
under the rule of blood-thirsty dictatorship? 

Who say the Communists are mellowing? 
Certainly not the Communists. Every one of 
their publications—from “Political Affairs 
and World Marxist Review” to New World Re- 
view—stresses again and again that the goal 
is a total Communist victory. As Commu- 
nist Party boss Leonid Brezhney put it on 
April 21, 1970: “The world revolutionary 
process is developing inexorably. The ulti- 
mate outcome of the struggle between 
the two world systems—victory of commu- 
nism on a worldwide scale—is becoming 
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obvious, . . ” The Communists consistently 
name the United States as The Enemy 

Why, then, do our Establishment media 
continue to report that the very opposite is 
true? Experts estimate that the Communists 
have killed as many as 100 million human 
beings in their drive for world government; 
but our “Liberal” intellectuals tell us not to 
consider Communism a monumental threat. 
It is nothing, they say, compared to air pol- 
lution or the unrestricted birth rate of the 
middle-class American. One “Liberal” who 
apepars to be at least moaning under the 
ether is columnist Joseph Alsop. Mr. Alsop 
writes: 

“Among the scientists, and in the aca- 
demic community in general, these Illusions 
[that the Reds are mellowing] are almost 
universally cherished. .. . 

“Ilusion number one is so childishly wish- 
ful that it is almost painful to attack. Ten 
years ago, there were indeed some hopeful 
signs of progressive liberalization [Self-jus- 
tification Mr. Alsop?] in the Soviet Union. 
The belief that this liberalization process 
would continue, somehow or other, by some 
miracle or other, has survived for 10 years 
against all the ugly evidence to the con- 
trary. 

“You would think the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia (where the prison camps are now 
opening again), would have been contrary 
evidence enough, You might suppose that 
the now-total suppression of every liberal 
and dissenting voice in the Soviet Union 
would have had a certain impact. 

“Yet so far as one can judge, these tragic 
developments have had no impact what- 
ever.” u 

One would think that all Americans recog- 
nize that the Communist “peace” campaign 
is pure semantics, In the Communist lexi- 
con, “peace” means something quite dif- 
ferent than it does to Americans. Dr. Stefan 
Possony points out that the Communists 
define “peace” as the absence of opposi- 
tion to Communist domination of the world. 
To most Americans “peaceful co-existence” 
is a pleasant phrase which implies peaceful- 
ly minding one’s own business; to the Com- 
munists, it is a formal strategy designed to 
defeat the Free World. As former Premier 
Khrushchey declared on January 6, 1961: 

“(Peaceful co-existence] helps ... the 
forces struggling for socialism, and in cap- 
italist countries it facilitates the activities 
of Communist parties ... it helps the na- 
tional liberation movement to gain suc- 
cesses. 

“(Peaceful co-existence] implies intensifi- 
cation of the struggle of the working class, 
of all the Communist parties, for the trlumph 
of Socialist ideas ... [It is] a form of in- 
tense economic, political, and ideological 
struggle of the proletariat against the ag- 
gressive forces of imperialism in the inter- 
national arena. 

“Peaceful co-existence of states does not 
imply renunciation of the class struggle .. . 
the co-existence of states with different so- 
cial systems is a form of class struggle be- 
tween socialism and capitalism. 

“The policy of peaceful co-existence is a 
policy of mobilizing the masses and launch- 
ing vigorous action against the enemies of 
peace.” 

Mr. Khrushchey openly tied “peaceful co- 
existence” and disarmament to war against 
non-Communists, declaring: 

“The slogan of the struggle for peace does 
not contradict the slogan of the struggle 
for communism ... 

“The struggle for disarmament... is an 
effective struggle against imperialism .. . 
for restricting its military potentialities.” 

The Soviet Premier made no bones about 
being locked in mortal combat with the 
United States. “A fight is in progress be- 
tween these two systems,” he explained, “a 
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life and death combat. But we Communists 
want to win this struggle with the least 
losses .. .” That, in essence, is what the 
Communists mean by “peaceful co-exist- 
ence.” The idea, as Tom Anderson has put 
it, is “Let’s you disarm.” Our “Liberals,” 
meanwhile, refuse to take the Communists 
at their word, persisting in the (possibly 
complicitous) delusion that the Reds are but 
clumsy and rambunctious bear cubs who will, 
with maturity, grow into pussy cats. 

While our leaders dream of détente with 
the barbarians, the barbarians sneer at us. 
They know that World War III is already 
raging. They know that it is a political, 
economic, psychological, and military war— 
but that of all the aspects of this conflict, 
actual military combat is by far the least 
important. The Communists do not want to 
throw around nuclear warheads any more 
than we do. They are already winning by 
fighting guerrilla and proxy wars, employ- 
ing subversion and staging coup d'etat, using 
terrorism and espionage—all under the guise 
of anti-imperialism. 

Meanwhile our leaders keep America’s at- 
tention riveted on highly exaggerated pros- 
pects for imminent nuclear warfare. The idea 
is to reduce America’s military options while 
persuading the American public to demand 
disarmament as a means of ending both the 
nuclear threat and the necessity of fight- 
ing interminable “no-win” wars. 

It is extremely difficult for most Amer- 
icans to believe that officials high in our 
government, who have complete access to 
the incontrovertible evidence that this dis- 
armament business is a Communist trap, 
would not only fail to inform the public of 
the facts concerning this Kremlin strategy, 
but would actually promote the Communist 
Line on disarmament. Yet that is precisely 
what has been happening. 

On September 23, 1960, the Soviets pre- 
sented to the United States a plan for “total 


and complete disarmament” calling for a 
systematic reduction in arms by the major 
powers of the world. The Soviet plan im- 
mediately became the beneficiary of ex- 
tremely influential American support when 
& group of powerful proponents of disarm- 
ament within the New York-based Council 


on Foreign Relations (C.FP.R.) 
scheme immediate support. 

Although the fourteen-hundred-member 
C.F.R. is one of the most important and in- 
fluential organizations in the United States, 
it so shuns publicity that most Americans 
have never heard of it. Libraries are full of 
books published by the Council on Foreign 
Relations but very little is permitted to 
appear in print about the C.F.R. This despite 
the fact that many of America’s most prom- 
inent and wealthy men are members— 
including more than seventy key appointees 
of the Nixon Administration. On one of 
the rare occasions that it has been men- 
tioned in the national Press, the New York 
Times of December 2, 1969, said of the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations: 

“The private, nonpartisan organization, 
which has offices in an ornate mansion at 
58 East 68th Street, is composed of prom- 
inent bankers, industrialists, diplomats and 
academic figures. Most of the meetings are 
off the record [i.e., secret]... . 

“The council ... has been described as 
representing the American Establishment.... 

“The council's reputation and infiuence on 
foreign policy is owing to the prominence of 
many of its members.” 

This Council was established after World 
War I by a group of international financiers 
and operators, 2 number of whom had been 
instrumental in bank-rolling the Commun- 
ist Revolution in Russia. They had hoped to 
establish a world government under the 
League of Nations, which would allow them 
control of the world’s natural resources and 
trade. But the American public would not 
buy world government, and the Senate re- 
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fused to permit U.S. membership in the 
League. The C.F.R. continued to promote 
political internationalism, leading America 
toward the world government of the future.” 
The Council recognized early that the key to 
such a world government is disarmament of 
sovereign nations. 

An official C.F.R. program entitled “Study 
No, 7” is presented in Strategy For The Siz- 
ties, edited by Jay Cerf and Walter Pozen. 
“Study No. 7,” which was prepared for the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
argues that the United States must strive to 
“puild a new international order.” It says: 

“Rather than seeking to maintain the 
status quo, [this world government] must be 
responsive to world aspirations for peace, for 
social and economic change, and for libera- 
tion from alien domination. To accomplish 
this the U.S. must: (1) search for an inter- 
national order ...in which many policies 
are jointly undertaken by free world states 
with differing political, economic and social 
systems, and including states labeling them- 
selves as ‘socialist’.” 13 

In order to build such a “new international 
order,” the C.F.R. says we must “maintain 
and gradually increase the authority of the 
UN,” and “conduct serious negotiations to 
achieve international agreement on limita- 
tion, reduction and control of armaments.” 
If necessary, it says, the U.S. Government 
should “negotiate on these problems directly 
with the USSR in secret.” In other words, it 
should be recognized that affairs might be 
so arranged that the President could estab- 
lish by Executive Order a treaty disarming 
the United States—and the Senate and the 
American people would be presented with a 
fait accompli. 

Now, here's the clincher: This C.F.R. posi- 
tion paper preceded the Soviet proposal of 
Septemebr 23, 1960, by nearly a year. Yet 
the two schemes are almost identical! 

The question is: Who is running whom? 
Founders of the C.F.R. helped promote and 
finance the Bolshevik Revolution. Members 
of the C.F.R. have since 1919 been leaders 
in promoting American “aid and trade” with 
the Soviet Union, and were instrumental in 
the construction and outfitting of much of 
the Soviet's heavy industry.“ The C.F.R. has 
dominated State Department policy for thirty 
years, and has always promoted “co-exist- 
ence” with, and support of, the Soviet 
Union, Whether the dog wags the tall or vice- 
versa makes little difference from the stand- 
point of the threat presented to America. 

Especially disturbing is the fact that the 
father of the current S.AL.T. disarmament 
talks is Walt Whitman Rostow, a prominent 
member of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. In 1960, President-elect John F. Ken- 
nedy (C.F.R.) dispatched Rostow and Profes- 
sor Jerome Wiesner (C.F.R.) to attend the 
Sixth Pugwash Conference on Disarmament 
and World Security in Moscow. The so-called 
Pugwash Conferences, a device to bring to- 
gether American and Soviet scientists and 
political scholars, were a project assigned to 
Soviet apologist Cyrus Eaton. As a 1961 Staff 
Study by the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee noted: 

“The financier of the First Pugwash Con- 
ference was American industrialist Cyrus S, 
Eaton, a self-proclaimed personal friend of 
Soviet dictator Nikita Khrushchey. Appar- 
ently Mr. Eaton also bore most of the cost 
for the first five conferences, after which a 
number of tax-exempt foundations began to 
foot the bills. The name “Pugwash” derives 
from the fact that the first of the confer- 
ences was held in Mr. Eaton’s home in Pug- 
wash, Nova Scotia. 

“Mr. Eaton’s attacks on the FBI and the 
American courts for their handling of Com- 
munist spy cases have been, if anything, 
more vicious than those of Bertrand Russell. 
In addition, he has .. . denounced Ameri- 
can military leaders as warmongers, and con- 
demned the U.S. Government repeatedly for 
conducting nuclear tests, while giving un- 
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qualified approval to Soviet atomic policy, 
Soviet propaganda agencies have made ex- 
tensive use of Mr. Eaton’s anti-American 
speeches, including translations for broad- 
cast both within and outside of the Iron 
Curtain.’ 15 

Walter Rostow was an odd choice for an 
American President to send on a mission of 
any sort, let alone one so fraught with peril 
for American security as the Moscow Pug- 
wash Conference. During the Eisenhower 
Administration, he had twice been refused 
security clearance, Subsequent to his return 
from Moscow, President Kennedy tried to 
appoint him to a key position in the State 
Department, but State Department Security 
Officer Otto F. Otepka refused to grant a 
clearance based on F.B.I., C.I.A., and Air 
Force Intelligence data indicating that Ros- 
tow was, in fact, a security risk. In his The 
Ordeal of Otto Otepka, William J. Gill brings 
out some of the background: 

“[Rostow] had a long history of close as- 
sociation with a number of individuals who 
were known to be members of the Commu- 
nist Party. Several of these people had been 
identified as active Soviet espionage agents. 

“Two of the man’s [Rostow’s] aunts were 
definitely identified, by reliable informants 
and undercover agents, as members of the 
Communist Party in the late 1940's. So far as 
Otepka knew they were still members in 
1955 [when Rostow’s first security clearance 
Was sought]. The aunts were by no means 
remote relatives. They had been intimately 
close to the man’s family, and the family 
had never repudiated them. 

“The man’s father, a native of Russia, had 
been an active Socialist revolutionary in his 
homeland just before the Socialists split into 
Bolshevik and Menshevik factions. He had 
continued, ostensibly, as a Socialist activist 
after migrating to the United States in 1905, 
the year of the abortive Leftist revolt in 
Russia. 

“CIA had deftly dropped this individual 
from a sensitive contract with a private or- 
ganization and CIA was not, even then, 
known to have any great aversion for inno- 
cent Liberals. 

“Air Force Intelligence, which had investi- 
gated him thoroughly in connection with 
another contract he was to have been in- 
volved in for the Air Force, flatly declared 
the man a security risk—a term not used 
lightly anywhere in the Intelligence com- 
munity.” 19 

Not wishing a direct confrontation with 
Otepka at that time, Kennedy bypassed him 
and appointed Rostow as Deputy Special As- 
sistant to the President. Later Otepka was 
removed from his position for revealing the 
truth about Rostow to a Senate Committee 
and Walt Whitman Rostow was made Chief 
of the State Department Planning Division. 

Thomas Ross of the Chicago Sun-Times 
reports that, while in Moscow at the Pug- 
wash Disarmament Conference, Rostow met 
with Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Vasily 
Kuznetsov, “to get a reading on the current 
Russian attitude on disarmament and de- 
fense and report back to Mr. Kennedy.” In 
essence, Kuznetsov said the Soviets found 
U.S. planes and advanced missile bases wor- 
risome because they had first-strike capabil- 
ity. He wanted them removed. Based on Ros- 
tow’s recommendations, bombers and mis- 
siles were pulled out of bases ringing Russia, 
the B-70 program was cancelled, the Skybolt 
air-to-ground missile program was cancelled, 
and no more B-52s or B-58s were produced. 
This was to prove to the U.S.S.R. that we 
were serious about disarmament. 

The late Congressman James B. Utt, com- 
menting on Rostow’s influence in promoting 
the disarmament of America, wrote in his 
Congressional Report of September 24, 1969: 

“In January 1962, there was the secret 
Rostow-Moscow Report, which called for 
implementation of the ‘no-win policy’ 
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through the following five points: 1. Aban- 
don first strike weapons; 2. Refrain from 
encouraging revolts behind the Iron Curtain; 
3. Refrain from criticizing satellite coun- 
tries; 4. Deny foreign aid to countries which 
refuse coalition governments [as we did in 
Laos]; 5. Work toward general and complete 
disarmament.” 

The Kennedy Administration began gear- 
ing up to beat the drums for the Rostow- 
Moscow disarmament plans, of which the 
current S.A.L.T. talks are but the latest 
manifestation. On March 23, 1961, a “briefing 
session on disarmament” was held at the 
State Department attended by about seventy- 
five persons representing such radical prop- 
agandists as the United World Federalists, 
Americans For Democratic Action, Women’s 
International League for Peace, American As- 
sociation for the U.N., and the U.A.W.-C.LO. 
The State Department's E.A. Gullion (C.F.R.) 
conducted the session and urged these groups 
to promote the establishment of a permanent 
Disarmament Agency under control of the 
State Department. Mr. Gullion noted that 
such an Agency in the Executive branch of 
our government, and hence free of Congres- 
sional controls, would have maximum lati- 
tude for doing what it felt necessary in the 
field of disarmament. Mr. Gullion added that 
it is “difficult to work under the Eighteenth 
Century Constitution.” 

On June 23, 1961, John J. McCloy, Special 
Advisor to the President on Disarmament, 
sent Mr. Kennedy a draft of a bill to create 
this new Agency. Mr. McCloy was Chairman 
of the Board of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations. In his letter of transmittal to the 
President, he revealed that the fundamental 
purpose of the Disarmament Agency is to 
bring about world government.” 

In September 1961, Congress passed the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act confer- 
ring on the director of the new Disarmament 
Agency broad authority (under the general 
supervision of the President and the Secre- 
tary of State) to do just about anything the 
director might believe to be in the interest 
of “peace.” Congress was, however, concerned. 
It wrote the following safeguard into the 
Act, requiring: 

“that no action shall be taken under this 
or any other law that will obligate the 
United States to disarm or to reduce or to 
limit the armed forces or armaments of the 
United States, except pursuant to the treaty- 
making power of the President under the 
Constitution or unless authorized by the 
Congress of the United States.” 

The provision is meaningless, however, be- 
cause the Supreme Court had by then de- 
termined that the “treaty making power of 
the President” includes the power to enter 
into Executive Agreements with foreign na- 
tions without the advice and consent, or even 
knowledge of the Senate.” 

Many Congressmen supported creation of 
this Disarmament Agency because they were 
afraid of being accused of opposing peace. 
Not all, however, withered under “Liberal” 
pressure. Congressman John Ashbrook of 
Ohio referred to it as “The Surrender 
Agency,” and declared: “The testimony is 
replete with evidence which indicates this 
Agency may well be the back door from the 
one-wonders to accomplish their goal... .” 
The late Congressman James Utt com- 
mented: “The law is almost a word for word 
duplication of a disarmament proposal ad- 
vanced by Khrushchev in 1959.” 

The man appointed to head the new Dis- 
armament Agency was William C. Foster, a 
member of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
His pay was set at $52,500 per year—a salary 
larger than that of a U.S. Senator. Such 4 
salary suited Mr. Foster’s capacity for acting 
in a big way. Only forty-eight hours elapsed 
between the creation of the Disarmament 
Agency and the presentation to the U.N. of 
& U.S. program for disarmament, 

This formal disarmament proposal was 
later published in a nineteen-page pamphlet 
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entitled Freedom From War: The United 
States Programs For General And Complete 
Disarmament In A Peaceful World—State 
Department Publication 7277. It calls for 
transferring control of U.S. nuclear weapons 
to the United Nations, restricting the Ameri- 
can military to the role of an internal police 
force, and establishing an all-powerful U.N. 
Army. The U.S. disarmament plan further 
provides: “The Parties to the Treaty would 
progressively strengthen the United Nations 
Peace Force .. . until it had sufficient armed 
forces and armaments so that no state could 
challenge it." 9 

The scheme bore the heavy imprint of 
Walt Whitman Rostow. As Professor Rostow 
has written: 

“It is a legitimate American national ob- 
jective to see removed from all nations— 
including the United States—the right to 
use substantial military force to pursue 
their own interests. Since this residual right 
is the root of national sovereignty .. . it is, 
therefore, an American interest to see an 
end to nationhood as it has been histori- 
cally defined.” » 

A world government has long been the 
goal of both the Communists and of the In- 
siders who created and operate the C.F.R. 
The pitch used by both groups is that it 
is either World Government or The Bomb! 
Take your choice. The Communists have 
been very explicit about their plans for world 
government. As Communist Party leader 
William Z. Foster wrote in Toward a Soviet 
America: 

“A Communist world will be a unified, 
organized world. The economic system will 
be one great organization. ... The Ameri- 
can-Soviet government will be an important 
section in this world organization, and one 
of the revolutionary achievements of victori- 
ous world Communism will be the ending of 
war.” 

The official Communist publication Inter- 
national Affairs commented as follows in 
November of 1963: 

“The concept of a future in which capital- 
ism and communism will ‘converge’ on an 
‘equal footing’ is utopian through and 
through [merely bait for American ‘Liber- 
als’]. The time will come, of course, when 
there will be a world government, but it will 
be the government of a world Socialist 
(Communist) community.” 

If you are going to have a world govern- 
ment, you must have a World (Supreme) 
Court. One of the first recommendations 
made by “our” Disarmament Agency was 
that the U.S. repeal the Connolly Amend- 
ment which limits the jurisdiction that the 
World Court is permitted over U.S. affairs, 
It says that what is or is not a domestic af- 
fair of the United States will be determined 
by the United States alone, and not by other 
nations or by the World Court. 

And if you are going to have a World Gov- 
ernment you must have a World Army to 
back up its edicts. As the New York Times 
(owned by members of the C.F.R.) com- 
mented editorially on June 29, 1963: 

“The difficulty is that the essence of law 
is not only justice; it implies command. To 
be binding, world law needs a supranational 
body with power to enforce the international 
laws that are agreed upon. Otherwise, they 
are not “law”; they are principles and prac- 
tices that would be “obeyed” only by those 
nations which have accepted the laws.” 

We have had numerous hints about what 
powers the U.N. World Army would have, 
from both private groups and special “Think 
Tank” studies paid for by the Disarmament 
Agency. The World Association of Parlia- 
mentarians for World Government, for ex- 
ample, has recommended that the entire 
globe be carved up into regions “policed” by 
troops from other “nations.” According to 
this plan, the United States would be policed 
by Irish, Belgians, Colombians, Venezuelans, 
Mongolians, and Russians. 

The United World Federalists (U.W.F.), an 
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organization often praised and supported by 
President Richard Nixon, has already made 
public its plans for the U.N. World Army. 
In their grand design, the United World 
Federalists recommend: 

“U.N. Police Force to have chemical and 
psycho-chemical weapons as well as nuclear 
and conventional. Choice of weapons sppli- 
cable to the situation. 

“U.N. Police Force to be so strong that 
“cheating” would be foolhardy. Strength to 
be greatest during period of actual destruc- 
tion of weapons.” 

What makes the U.W.F. scheme so impor- 
tant is that it is backed by such powerful 
organizations as the World Parliamentarians, 
the Bilderbergers, the Atlantic Unionists, the 
Euramericans, the Foreign Policy Association, 
and the Council on Foreign Relations. More 
important, commitment to such a plan of 
disarmament has already been incorporated 
as a part of the legal and official policies of 
our own government, and the laws permit- 
ting its institution are already on the books. 
For specifics, see the Federal Register and the 
U.S. Government Organizational Manual.* 

Of course, what we are talking about 
here is not disarmament but a transfer of 
armaments to a monopoly U.N. Army. Who 
would control such a U.N. force? Why, the 
United Nations. And even a cursory exami- 
nàtion will reveal that the United Nations 
is controlled by the U.S.S.R. and her satel- 
lites, supported by the “Third World” Afro- 
Asian block. As Senator Strom Thurmond has 
warned: 

“Since the United States can no longer 
command a majority in the United Nations, 
there would be no way to prevent the very 
nuclear weapons we might surrender to the 
United Nations control being used against 
the United States of America to enforce sub- 
mission to its rule.” 

Under the Charter of the U.N., this Inter- 
national Peace Force, with its (our) nuclear 
weapons, would be under the command of 
the Under Secretary General for Political and 
Security Council Affairs, who has control 
over all U.N. military affairs. Except for one 
two-year term, when it was occupied by a 
Yugoslav Communist, this post has by agree- 
ment always been held by a Soviet national. 
Trygve Lie, Secretary General of the United 
Nations from 1946 to 1953, writes in his auto- 
biography In The Cause of Peace: 

“Mr. Vyshinsky did not delay his approach. 
He was the first to inform me of an under- 
standing which the Big Five had reached in 
London on the appointment of a Soviet na- 
tional as Assistant Secretary General for 
Political and Security Council Affairs... . 
Mr. Stettinius confirmed to me that he had 
agreed with the Soviet Delegation in the 
matter.” (Pp. 45-46.) 

Despite the fact that this agreement was to 
be binding for only five years, a Russian con- 
tinues to occupy that key office today. And, 
of course, neither Mr. Nixon nor U.S. Am- 
bassador to the U.N. Charles Yost (a mem- 
ber of the C.F.R.) has been so rude as to sug- 
gest the position be given to someone other 
than a Communist.” As former Congressman 
Donald Jackson observed: 

“Quite clearly, it is ridiculous to assume 
that the Russians are going to disarm them- 
selves unless they are positive of continued 
control over military policy [in the U.N.]—a 
control which they now hoid and have held 
for many years. 

“The great danger at present is that the 
Russians—crafty, hardbitten, tough negoti- 
ators, may one day soon find a balance in 
the disarmament scales which will insure 
them control of the entire program—policy 
decision and military implementation. On 
that day the Russians will sign, and our ne- 
gotiators with happy smiles and trembling 
fingers may dash off the signature that will 
bind the United States of America and its 
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people to hardship, indignity and eventual 
subjugation.” 

The conspirators’ original plan for the dis- 
armament of the United States and the 
transfer of our weaponry to the U.N. called 
for its completion by 1972, but American 
Conservatives gave the plan such exposure 
that the timetable had to be altered. Con- 
servatives ordered and distributed to their 
alarmed friends so many copies of the State 
Department Document 7277 that the Depart- 
ment was forced to let it go out of print. It 
was back to “patient gradualism.” An article 
in the Communist World Marxist Review 
emphasized the need for patience, advising 
the Comrades: “Communists do not adhere 
to the ‘all or nothing’ principle. Anything 
that brings disarmament nearer is a step 
forward... "* 

Americans were not sufficiently fed up with 
protracted no-win wars, nor were they suf- 
ficiently frightened by nuclear propaganda, 
to swallow disarmament. A Gallup Poll in 
1961 determined that eighty-one percent of 
Americans would rather fight an all-out nu- 
clear war than live under Communist rule. 
(New York Herald Tribune, November 3, 
1961.) More time was needed for anti-mili- 
tary and defeatist propaganda. As Walt Ros- 
tow might well have supposed, the Vietnam 
War has provided the excuse for an enormous 
escalation of that propaganda. Creation of 
the mood for acceptance by America of the 
7277 program has obviously been a high pri- 
ority of the International Communist Con- 
spiracy. 

Meanwhile, disarmament talks have been 
going on with the Russians for nearly eight 
years. During that time we have negotiated 
with them the Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty 
(with no inspection, of course), the Outer 
Space Treaty, the Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
and the Seabeds Treaty. All of these were 
steps toward §.A.L.T.—and S.A.L.T. will be 
another step toward complete disarmament 
and world government. The objectives laid 
down by the Insiders in State Department 
Document 7277 have not changed. In 1963 
an Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
publication called Arms Control And Na- 
tional Security explained what has been hap- 
pening: 

“Since 1959 the agreed ultimate goal of 
the negotiations has been general and com- 
plete disarmament, i.e., the total elimina- 
tion of all armed forces and armaments ex- 
cept those needed to maintain internal order 
within states and to furnish the United Na- 
tions with peace forces. U.S. and Soviet 
plans for general and complete disarmament 
were proposed in 1962 and they are still ‘on 
the table.’ Some basic differences between 
the two plans are brought out by the key 
issue of timing and verification of reduction 
of nuclear delivery vehicles.” (Page 14.) 

So you see, it is only a matter of “timing.” 
In the meantime, the Insiders have been 
working to disarm America unilaterally. In- 
cluded in this disarmament program have 
been: 

“(1) Cutbacks on production of the Atlas 
LC.B.M. (2) Phase-out of the B47, B-52, 
and B-58 long-range bombers. (3) Sharp re- 
duction in the plans for construction of 
2,000 Minuteman missiles. (4) Withdrawal of 
our Thor and Jupiter intermeditate-range 
missiles in Greece, Turkey, and Great Brit- 
ain. (5) Cancellation of the Skybolt missile 
program which would have given our Air 
Force and that of Great Britain a 1,000-mile 
air-to-ground firing range. (6) A Presidential 
order drastically reducing the production of 
fissionable nuclear materials and shutting 
down key nuclear reactors. (7) Shelving of 
plans for additional nuclear aircraft carriers. 
(8) Refusal to develop high-yield nuclear 
weapons. (9) Cancellation of the M.O.L. 
(Manned Orbital Laboratory) which would 
have given the U.S, enormous military capa- 
bilities from space. (10) Unilateral renounce- 
ment of the use of all bacteriological weap- 
ons,” 
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Our defense now rests primarily on the 
relatively small] Minuteman and Polaris mis- 
siles which are supposed to receive M.LR.V.’s 
(multiple warheads) in June and January re- 
spectively. Yet our negotiators at S.A.L.T, 
have announced that these, as well as the 
purely defensive A.B.M. anti-missile system, 
are completely negotiable. 

Walt Rostow and the Disarmament Lobby 
assured us during the Sixties that if we 
would just show good faith by cutting back 
on our weapons deyelopment, the Commu- 
nists would do likewise. We have cut back, 
and the Communists have done just the op- 
posite. While their actual military capability 
is open to dispute, and although it has long 
been a tactic of the Communists to exagger- 
ate their strategic capacity in order to pro- 
mote fear in America, there is little doubt 
that the Soviets are going all-out to build 
a formidable military machine. The object, 
however, is to stampede America into ac- 
cepting disarmament and its corollary of 
world government. And this objective is best 
supported by arranging for our mass media 
to credit the Communists with having vast 
stores of super weapons. Still, the fact is that 
as America has slowed development of her 
weapons technology, the Soviets have been 
doing Just the opposite. Where mere prudence 
would require that we keep our powder dry, 
we have been turning the garden hose on it 
and doing our best to dispose of what re- 
mains operational. 

The Disarmament Lobby squeals about the 
enormous expense of the “arms race.” Yet, 
only seven percent of our 1970 military 
budget has been earmarked for strategic 
arms. While the Left prattles about our “‘mis- 
guided priorities,” the Soviets have been in- 
creasing military spending by fifteen percent 
a year. We must have a nuclear capacity to 
defend America that is superior beyond 
question, but we must not lose sight of the 
fact that our primary problem is internal. 
Our chief danger comes from the policies of 
disarmament and surrender being hatched in 
New York and Washington. 

Many Americans haye been tempted to 
rationalize away the threat of the S.A.L.T. 
talks resulting in another step toward sur- 
render, feeling that tough, pragmatic Rich- 
ard Nixon would not send the same sort of 
men to negotiate with the Communists as 
have his Democrat predecessors. The facts are 
otherwise. 

The tiger Mr. Nixon appointed to head the 
Disarmament Agency and act as our chief 
negotiator at S.AL.T. is Gerard Smith. By 
the merest coincidence Mr. Smith happens 
to be a member of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. President Nixon credited Smith 
with helping to originate proposals for the 
Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty which the Soviets 
have broken with impunity. Human Events 
reports that Smith is even opposed to deploy- 
ment in America of the purely defensive 
A.B.M. system. 

The second member of this team is the 
radical Paul Nitze (C.F.R.), a chief target 
of Republicans during the J.F.K. regime, 
Even in the Eisenhower Administration he 
was named to be Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for International Security Affairs, but 
because of his radicalism was rejected by the 
Senate. In 1960, he became J.F.K.’s chief 
advisor on national security policy. On April 
twenty-eighth of that year, Mr. Nitze had 
formally and publicly proposed that our Stra- 
tegic Air Command be turned over to 
N.A.T.O., and that S.A.C. and N_A.T.O. subse- 
quently be placed under the authority of the 
United Nations. 

A third member of President Nixon’s team 
at the S.A.L.T. talks is Llewellyn Thompson 
(C.F.R.), a man whose career in the State 
Department has produced a won-lost record 
with the Communists that would have made 
the Mets of a decade ago blush. He served 
as U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union where 
he was very popular. During the past three 
Administrations Thompson has persistently 
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advocated increased economic and political 
accommodation with the Soviets, 

The fourth member of “our” team is Dr. 
Harold Brown (C.F.R.), a protégé of former 
Secretary of Defense McNamara. According to 
Human Events of July 5, 1969, he served as 
Robert McNamara’s “chief scientific advisor 
during McNamara’s disastrous reign in the 
Pentagon. Brown himself is considered a chief 
architect of the Defense Department's theory 
that it was all right to permit the Soviets 
to ‘catch up’ to the U.S. strategic force level,” 
Dr. Brown, adds Human Events, is consid- 
ered “trusting of the Soviets.” When informed 
by Military Intelligence that the Russians 
were testing orbiting missiles, Brown replied: 
“The Defense Department does not believe 
any of this .... there is now a UN ban 
against it.” (Indianapolis Star, December 16, 
1969.) 

Yes, President Nixon has quite a disarma- 
ment team. And not only are S.A.L.T. ne- 
gotiators Smith, Nitze, Thompson, and Brown 
members of the C.F.R., but the General Ad- 
visory Committee of Mr. Nixon's Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency includes C. 
Douglas Dillon, William C. Foster, Kermit 
Gordon, James R. Killian, John P, McCloy, 
and Cyrus Vance—all, as it happens, mem- 
bers of the Council on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. G. W. Rathjens, a member of the 
C.F.R. and leader in the Disarmament Lobby, 
writes in the January 1970 issue of Scientific 
American concerning President Nixon and 
these S.A.L.T taiks: 

“Exercising broader judgment, the Pres- 
ident can reject such advice [from the mili- 
tary] and . . Graw on very substantial 
nationwide support for an agreement. Should 
he choose to do so, he will be in a better 
position to make his decision politically ac- 
ceptable than would have been the case for 
any of his recent predecessors, or for that 
matter for his opponent in the last election. 
There is almost certainly a sizable segment 
of the American body politic that could ac- 
cept a decision by President Nixon to con- 
clude a very far-reaching agreement as a 
result of SALT that would not accept a simi- 
lar position were it offered by, say, a liberal 
Democratic president.” (Page 21.) 

This fact is being widely commented upon 
by “Liberal” columnists. As Roscoe Drum- 
mond noted in his nationally syndicated 
column for February 6, 1970: 

“Think of the Richard Nixon of the 
Khrushchey kitchen debate. Think of his 
efforts to embarrass the Soviet leaders with 
the Captive Nations resolution while on his 
‘courtesy’ visit to Moscow in 1960, Is this 
the man in the White House today? He’s 
there all right—but it is not the Nixon of 
1960. . . . The most significant fact today 
is that the world has radically changed 
Nixon and that Nixon is pursuing a sub- 
stantially new course in crucial areas of for- 
eign policy. It is nearly a 180-degree shift. 
. .. Today he sees the U.S.-Soviet nuclear 
arms talks as meaningful, urgently desir- 
able.” 

As the President entered his “era of nego- 
tiations” he also altered his views on mili- 
tary preparedness. Lt. General Ira C. Eaker, 
US.A.P. (Ret.), commented in his nationally 
syndicated column of January 1, 1970: 

“Mr. Nixon, during his campaign, often 
expressed deep concern about our diminish- 
ing defense posture, Strangely, our defense 
capability has deteriorated at an accelerated 
rate during his first year in the White House. 
As a result, Mr. Nixon is the first President 
to negotiate with the Soviets from a position 
of military inferiority. .. . 

“If the budget for 1971 indicates that Mr. 
Nixon continues to be satisfied with military 
inferiority vis-a-vis Russia, he may be headed 
for his seventh crisis. Every U.S. citizen will 
share that one with him.” 

But, of course, Mr. Nixon was an avid 
internationalist from the start. Although he 
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never dared openly to join the radical United 
World Federalists, he sponsored their legis- 
lation in Congress and regularly championed 
their One World schemes.” During the last 
campaign, the World Federalists mailed to 
their members a form letter showing that 
both Hubert Humphrey (C.F.R.) and Rich- 
ard Nixon (ex-C.F.R.) were supporters of the 
cause of world government. The letter quotes 
the following endorsement of the subversive 
United World Federalists by Mr. Nixon: 

“Your organization can perform an im- 
portant service by continuing to emphasize 
that world peace can only come through 
world law [“World Peace Through World 
Law” is the slogan of U.W.F.]. Our goal is 
world peace. The instrument for achieving 
peace will be law and justice. If we concen- 
trate our energies toward these ends, I am 
hopeful that real progress can be made... . 

“The President has said about world 
government: “There are some today who he- 
lieve that the prospect of the use of atomic 
weapons to settle international disputes is 
so terrible that we should set up a new, all- 
powerful world organization which would 
have jurisdiction over disputes between na- 
tions.’ I disagree with this approach. I be- 
lieve that we have to begin to use the one 
we already have [the U.N.].” 

On December 17, 1968, President-elect 
Nixon journeyed to the U.N, to, as he said, 
show “our continuing support of the United 
Nations and our intention in these years 
ahead to do everything that we can to 
strengthen this organization. . . .” How does 
Mr. Nixon want to strengthen the U.N.? Well, 
as we have noted, world government re- 
quires a World Court. Mr. Nixon has long 
supported repeal of the Connolly Amend- 
ment, which would give us a World Supreme 
Court with jurisdiction over Americans. 
Praising Mr. Nixon’s stand on an all-power- 
ful World Court, the New York Times com- 
mented on April 14, 1969: 

“The ideal .. . is to establish a peaceful 
world in which the rule of force will be re- 
placed by the rule of law. 

“To that end Mr, Nixon proposed to ele- 
vate the International Court of Justice at 
The Hague to a real Supreme Court of the 
world with far wider jurisdiction and em- 
ployment in international disputes.” 

And, as we are told in State Department 
Document 7277, a world government must 
have an all-powerful World Army to keep 
the disarmed nations in line. Mr. Nixon has 
long advocated such a military foree—which, 
in this case, would serve under a Russian na- 
tional at the United Nations. As the Los ‘An- 
geles Examiner reported on October 28, 1950: 

“A strong effort to obtain approval of his 
resolution calling for establishment of a 
United Nations police force will be made by 
Congressman Richard Nixon when Congress 
reconvenes November 27th, the California 
Senatorial nominee said today. . . . Nixon's 
resolution suggests that a UN police author- 
ity be set up on a permanent basis, to consist 
of land, sea and air forces. It would swing 
into action against aggression under decision 
of a simple majority vote of the police au- 
thority.” 

That is what S.A.L.T. is all about. It is the 
old 7277 game all over again—disarmament, 
World Court, U.N. Army, and the whole ugly 
works. Only a Fabian Republican could get 
away with it. 

Despite the fact that drawing intended 
victims into a treaty trap is an admitted 
Communist strategy; despite the fact that 
disarmament is a proclaimed instrument of 
conquest by the Communists; despite the 
fact they have not changed or “mellowed”; 
despite the fact that we were drawn into this 
series of disarmament talks by Kremlin 
agents in Pugwash acting through security 
risk Walt Rostow; despite the fact that the 
State Department, the Disarmament Agency, 
and the National Security Council are larded 
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with leftover cohorts of Robert McNamara 
and Walt Whitman Rostow; despite the fact 
that we are “represented” in Vienna by mem- 
bers of the seriously dangerous C.F.R.—de- 
spite all of these things—President Nixon is 
leading America into the briny deeps of 
SAL.T, No “Liberal” Democrat could haye 
marched America into such a sea of madness, 
because too many people know just enough 
to be suspicious. But a Republican in a Con- 
servative suit could very well be setting us 
up for a dive that could prove fatal. 
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GREAT LAKES POLLUTION 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on May 15, 
at page 15752 in the Recor, I called the 
attention of Members to the action of 
the Department of the Interior in reduc- 
ing its antipollution research activities 
in the Great Lakes at a time when con- 
centrated effort is needed more than 
ever. 

There is only one major fresh water 
research facility in the country, and the 
Interior Department’s Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries intends to cease opera- 
tion of the laboratory located at the 
University of Michigan. 

The vital work of this laboratory was 
very carefully outlined in the article 
from the Michigan Journalist which I 
included with my May 15 remarks. 

In the meanwhile, the legislature of 
Erie County, N.Y., my home county, has 
adopted two resolutions on this same 
subject. 

The closing of this laboratory clearly 
is an action in direct conflict with the 
administration’s claim of concern for 
our environment. 

The text of the resolutions adopted 
May 19, follow: 

A RESOLUTION 


Whereas, a recent article in the Michigan 
Journalist, published at the University of 
Michigan, has pointed out that because of 
budget reductions, the United States Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries intends to cease 
operation of the Great Lakes Fishery Labora- 
tory at the University of Michigan; and 

Whereas, said laboratory is the only major 
fresh water research facility in the Country; 
and 

Whereas, the Bureau of Commercial Pish- 
erles has issued dismissal notices to 19 of 
the 82 people on its Research Staff, including 
notices to nine professional biologists; and 

Whereas, the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries intends to transfer its responsibilities 
in the Great Lakes area to the Bureau of 
Sports Fisheries and Wildlife, which is not 
staffed with total environment research teams 
and will have only $350,000 a year to run 
what has been a million dollar a year opera- 
tion; and 

Whereas, the preservation of the Great 
Lakes and the restoration of its vitality is 
absolutely necessary for the health and eco- 
nomic well being of the millions of people 
who reside in the areas served by the Great 
Lakes; and 

Whereas, competent, continuous research 
to develop programs to combat the lamprey 
and alewife threat to fish life in the Great 
Lakes and the health of millions of Ameri- 
cans residing along their shores and to seek 
out and initiate programs to eliminate the 
pesticide poisoning of the Great Lakes should 
be considered a matter of the highest pri- 
ority; and 

Whereas, unless the budget for the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries is restored and it 
continues its entire environment research 
projects concerning the problems of the 
Great Lakes, the opportunity to improve 
the condition of the Great Lakes will be 
tragically crippled, 

Now, therefore, Be It Hereby 

Resolved, that the Erie County Legislature 
hereby memorializes the President and the 
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Congress of the United States to restore the 
necessary funds to the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries to enable it to continue its 
projects in the Great Lakes and direct that 
it continue its responsibilities in the Great 
Lakes; and be it further 

Resolved, that the Erie County Legislature 
does hereby memorialize the Governors of 
the States of New York, Pennsylvania, In- 
diana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota to do all in their power to bring about 
the restoration of such funds and to assure 
the continuation of such projects; and be it 
further 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutons 
be sent to President Nixon, United States 
Senators Javits and Goodell; Congressmen 
Smith, McCarthy and Dulski; the Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, Congress- 
man Mills; Congressman Marvin Esch of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan and to the Governors of 
each of the States that bound on the Great 
Lakes. 


A RESOLUTION 


Whereas, reliable reports indicate that the 
Secretary of Interior has stated his intention 
to reduce funds for the Great Lakes Labora- 
tory of the United States Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries and since such reduction 
of funds would adversely affect the fishing 
and related industries in the western New 
York area, and 

Whereas, among the programs which will 
be adversely affected by reduction in funds 
is a County sponsored program to develop 
fish protein concentrate, and 

Whereas, such reduction in funds will also 
produce a great disservice to the sport-fisher- 
mien of the area, and 

Whereas, such reduction of funds is ex- 
tremely untimely in view of the recent dis- 
coveries concerning the dangerous pollutants 
which have been introduced into the Great 
Lakes during the past, and 

Whereas, since the highest ranking officers 
of the Federal Government have repeatedly 
expressed a desire to hasten the war on pol- 
lution in the Great Lakes area, it would seem 
ambiguous at this time for any cut-back in 
funds to the Great Lakes Laboratory of the 
U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries; 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Honorable Body take 
appropriate action to inform the Secretary 
of the Interior of its opposition to this re- 
duction, and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of this Legislature 
forward a certified copy of this resolution to 
the Secretary of the Interior, and to the 
President of the United States, and to the 
senators and congressmen representing this 
area. 


WATER SAMPLES TAINTED 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, while the 
Congress will shortly vote on an appro- 
priation to finance the Clean Water Res- 
toration Act, preliminary statistics 
from a survey of public water supplies re- 
cently announced by Mrs. Virginia 
Knauer indicate that even our drinking 
water supply is far from acceptable. 

The following article, which indicates 
the results of that survey, once again 
emphasizes the need for rapid upgrading 
of our attack on future pollution, not only 
through the construction of adequate 
sewage treatment facilities, but also 
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through regulations designed to prevent 

invasion of our water systems by arsenic, 

mercury, pesticides and other com- 
pounds of potential danger to the human 
organism. 

The article follows: 

FEDERAL WATER SUPPLY Survey SHOWS 30 
PERCENT OF SAMPLES TAINTED—NIXON AIDE 
VOICES CONCERN 
PHILADELPHIA, May 20.—Mrs. Virginia 

Knauer, Presidential assistant for consumer 

affairs, said today that 30 per cent of public 

water supply samples taken in a Federal 
survey had shown excessive amounts of 
germs and chemicals. 

In a speech prepared for the Franklin In- 
stitute here, Mrs. Knauer said that nearly 
all of the samples had shown traces of 
pesticides, and four-tenths of 1 per cent had 
contained arsenic in excess of Federal stand- 
ards, 

“Those are just a few of the facts con- 
tained in the survey,” she said. “There is 
cause for deep concern, if not for alarm.” 

Mrs. Knauer drew her statistics from pre- 
liminary drafts of a survey taken in nine 
areas of the United States by the Environ- 
mental Control Administration beginning 
last February. 

In Washington a spokesman for the E.C.A., 
an arm of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, confirmed the statis- 
tics reported by Mrs. Knauer. 

“There is cause for concern in certain 
places, but certainly not nationwide,” the 
spokesman said, but he declined to make 
public the entire report until it was finished. 
The final report is expected in six to eight 
weeks. 

The spokesman said the survey had taken 
3,563 samples from the water supplies of the 
State of Vermont and the following metro- 
politan areas: New York City, including 
Westchester County and Long Island; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Charleston, W. Va.; Chariles- 
ton, S.C.; Kansas City, Mo.; New Orleans; 
Pueblo, Colo., and San Bernardino and 
Riverside counties in Southern California. 


FIRST COMPREHENSIVE STUDY 


The survey was the first comprehensive 
study of the nation’s public water supply 
by Federal Government. 

Mrs. Knauer noted that the arsenic resi- 
dues did not sound like much, “but it can 
be serious to people who have been drinking 
it for years.” 

The Environmental Control Administra- 
tion spokesman said the human body did 
not rid itself of arsenic, and it builds up in 
volume, It can cause cancer of the skin and 
liver. 

Mrs. Knauer said laundry detergents were 
one source of arsenic. It is also present in 
some pesticides. 

But the E.C.A. spokesman said that nearly 
all of the arsenic found in the survey was 
the result of the chemical’s natural occur- 
rence in rock and soil. 

He said officials were surprised at the 
prevalence of pesticides in drinking water, 
but noted that the amounts found were 
below toxic ievels. 

However he said the residues were a warn- 
ing of possible trouble in the future. Most 
water purification systems are not equipped 
to eliminate chemical impurities. 

The spokesman said most of the 979 sam- 
ples that showed violation of at least one 
Federal purity standard were from smaller 
water supplies. 

The Federal Government sets standards 
for drinking water supplies, but implemen- 
tation and enforcement is the responsibility 
of individual municipalities. 

The Environmental Administration spokes- 
man said local officials had worked with the 
Federal surveyors and apparently were aware 
of any violations found in their areas. 
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FBI ACADEMISTS SEEK THE 
IMPOSSIBLE DREAM 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
great deal of pleasure that I take note 
of the stirring remarks delivered by Po- 
lice Capt. George Iranon of Hawaii, at 
the graduation exercises of the 85th ses- 
sion of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion National Academy on May 27, 1970. 

Captain Iranon has compiled a dis- 
tinguished record as commander of the 
Kona District of the city and county of 
Hawaii police department. He has been 
a policeman since 1956, and was honored 
by being elected as the president of the 
85th session of the FBI National 
Academy. 

As president of his class, he addressed 
the graduates at the conclusion of their 
12 weeks of study on how to improve the 
effectiveness and professionalism of law 
enforcement. I believe that his remarks 
stressing “an impossible dream—the an- 
swer desired by all law enforcement— 
the elimination of crime’’—are of gen- 
eral interest to all. 

Accordingly, I request permission to 
insert Captain Iranon’s remarks at this 
point in the RECORD: 

FBI ACADEMISTS SEEK THE IMPOSSIBLE DREAM 

Mr. Hoover, distinguished guests, families 
and friends, and members of the 85th session 
of the FBI National Academy. 

Several weeks ago one of our instructors 
recited to our class the words of the song 
“The Impossible Dream" from the musical 
play “Man of La Mancha.” The theme of 
this song may well have become the theme 
of this class; “To Dream—the Im-pos-si-ble 
Dream,—to fight—the un-beat-a-ble foe,— 
to bear—with un-bear-a-ble sor-row,—to 
run—where the brave dare not go.” We came 
here to the “West Point of Law Enforce- 
ment” seeking an impossible dream—the an- 
swer desired by all law enforcement—the 
elimination of crime. 

We came from every State in the United 
States, from the Nation’s Capital, the Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico, and seven foreign lands. 
We came determined to dedicate ourselves— 
to concentrate our efforts together—to pre- 
pare ourselves for the realization of our 
dreams, for the future of mankind. As we 
now prepare to return to our own depart- 
ments—as we gather for the last time under 
one roof—I have the singular honor and with 
humble pride—speak for the 99 members of 
this 35th anniversary class. 

We leave today with a deep regard for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Na- 
tional Academy. The wisdom of Mr. Hoover 
in establishing this fine academy is self-evi- 
dent in the exceptional contributions those 
graduates before us have made to law en- 
forcement all over the world. To you, sir, we 
say with deep affection, “Thank you”! We 
urge that you continue for many years as 
the spokesman of law enforcement. May I 
commend to you the high quality of in- 
struction and administration we received 
for the duration of the course. The profes- 
sional attitude of your staff, the honor and 
respect in which you and the Bureau are 
held, was evident in their every word and 
deed. The courtesies, patience, understand- 
ing and assistance, day or night, of the coun- 
selors who receive diplomas with us today 
could never be adequately acknowledged. 

We must convey to our administrators 
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who made our attendance here possible, our 
deep appreciation, and assurance it will 
prove to be well worth the time and effort. 

It is not possible to properly thank our 
wives and families who kept things moving 
at home, Especially, we are aware of the en- 
durance, spirit, courage and understanding 
demanded of the families of law enforce- 
ment officers. We are as proud of you to- 
day as we can ever be; for any accomplish- 
ment of ours is equally yours. 

We have been called the finest national 
academy class ever. This is as it should be. 
I have witnessed an interchange of ideas 
and knowledge and an insatiable desire for 
learning that I would not have thought pos- 
sible. I have never associated with a group 
of any kind so intent on self-improvement 
for the express purpose of better serving 
mankind. 

There is no doubt that the exposure to 
men of all levels of law enforcement from 
many different agencies has broadened our 
horizons of knowledge, reinforced our cour- 
age and strengthened our integrity—the 
motto and the promise of the FBI National 
Academy. 

As we leave here today to join with great 
pride the distinguished alumni of the FBI 
National Academy, each of us accepts the 
quest of the “Man of La Mancha” as our 
pledge: “To reach—the un-reach-a-ble star! 
This is my quest,—to fol-low that star,—no 
mat-ter how hope-less,—no mat-ter how 
far;—to fight for the right—with-out ques- 
tion or pause,—to be will-ing to march in-to 
hell for a heav-en-ly cause! And I know,—if 
I'll on-ly be true—to this glo-ri-ous quest,— 
that my heart—will lie peaceful and calm, 
when I'm laid to my rest and the world will 
be bet-ter for this.” 

Aloha! 


A LEGISLATIVE STRAITJACKET? 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, frequently 
comment by House Members upon the 
goings-on in the other body are inap- 
propriate and unwelcome. At the current 
juncture in American history, however, 
it distresses many Members of the House 
that the role of the House in foreign af- 
fairs is somewhat removed from current 
happenings. This distress mounts in pro- 
portion to awareness that the lower body 
is clearly closest to the people. 

Public distress over Vietnam and the 
general condition of American involve- 
ment in Indochina ought never to be 
translated into the imposition of a legis- 
lative straitjacket upon the Commander 
in Chief. Let us get out of Vietnam, but 
let us do it the right way, the safest way 
for our troops, and the honorable way 
with reference to our commitment to 
South Vietnam. On this the President is 
not only outstandingly knowledgeable 
but doing probably the only thing he can 
do in the situation he inherited, under- 
taking to turn over the defense of South 
Vietnam to the South Vietnamese where 
it belongs. 

In this connection the lead editorial in 
today’s Wall Street Journal is of interest. 
It follows: 


THE COOPER-CHURCH AMENDMENT 


As the Senate debates the Cooper-Church 
amendment to cut off funds for certain types 
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of military operations in Cambodia, our big- 
gest headache is trying to figure out what 
its words mean. Its passage would do more 
harm than good unless something is done to 
clarify what it says, first, about the Presi- 
dent’s power to strike into Cambodia in pro- 
tection of American troops already in the 
field, and second, about policies intended to 
bolster the non-Communist government in 
Cambodia. 

On its face the amendment seems to say 
that despite the President's powers as Com- 
mander in Chief he cannot undertake mili- 
tary operations in Cambodia even if enemy 
forces there are attacking or about to attack 
American troops already in South Vietnam, 
Either the amendment means this or it means 
nothing at all with regard to this question; 
its sponsors seem confused as to which is 
the case, Witness Senator Church on the 
Senate floor: 

“We do not raise into question here the 
power the President has as Commander in 
Chief. He derives that authority from the 
Constitution itself. We could not deny him 
his powers under the Constitution if we tried. 
Nothing in our amendment would interfere 
with his right to protect American troops in 
the field or to provide for their immediate 
needs.” 

If the amendment does fully preserve the 
President's right to protect American troops, 
then it does not change his right to act 
within Cambodia if his purpose is to protect 
American troops, as it is in the current oper- 
ations. If the amendment denies him the 
right to act in Cambodia regardless of his 
purpose, then it interferes with his right 
to protect American troops in ways the Com- 
mander in Chief deems necessary. The 
amendment’s sponsors cannot have it both 
ways. 

Both the Constitution and common sense 
dictate that Congress cannot act as Com- 
mander in Chief of troops actually in the 
field, as it would be doing when it draws lines 
of military maps in a theater long since 
drawn into the war by the enemy. It does not 
wish to say it’s different because interna- 
tional boundaries are involved when the 
enemy constantly violates these boundaries 
and when the nation involved does not ob- 
ject. Nor does it wish to say Congress is only 
formalizing limits the President himself has 
established, since limits are one thing when 
drawn by the Commander in Chief and an- 
other thing when etched into law. 

At the amendment’s second level, we find 
another set of considerations. We think it 
entirely appropriate that Congress concern 
itself with the broad question of American 
policy toward the Cambodian government, 
and in fact we think the Administration 
should seek to involve Congress here, But 
once again we are left unsure what policy 
the Cooper-Church amendment seeks to pro- 
mote. There is quite a difference between 
a policy of “no American troops” and a pol- 
icy of “let the place sink.” 

The general thrust—and the ostensible 
defense—of the amendment is to implement 
a policy of no American troops. It has a 
sleeper section, however, that could under- 
cut any effort whatever to aid Cambodia in 
its self-defense. This section prohibits U.S. 
participation in any agreement to provide 
military instruction in Cambodia. In other 
words, the U.S. could not provide technical 
or financial assistance if the South Viet- 
namese, Indonesians, Thais, Koreans or oth- 
ers undertook to help Cambodia train its 
army. 

It’s difficult to conceive a more wrong- 
headed provision. If we want to reduce our 
presence in Asia, regional cooperation is what 
we should try to promote, not inhibit. Also, 
the section makes hash of the sponsors’ ar- 
guments that they only want to help the 
President follow the policy he has already 
set, for nothing could be more contradictory 
to the Nixon doctrine. 
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Despite all this, the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment is directed at a concern with which 
we sympathize—that Congress be more in- 
volved in foreign policy. What is needed is 
the type of Congressional-Executive con- 
sultation that helped prevent an Indochina 
expedition in support of the French during 
the Eisenhower years. But it is not a matter 
of writing a law but of building an on- 
going process; a specific piece of legislation 
is important only to the extent it helps 
build the basis for a continuing process. As 
it now stands, casting an ambiguous shadow 
both on the President’s powers as Com- 
mander in Chief and on the Nixon doctrine 
of U.S. assistance for self-help, the Cooper- 
Church amendment will not build but un- 
dermine the process. 

Yet it could conceivably be turned into 
something else if the Senate and the Admin- 
istration can work together to clarify what 
it says about the Commander in Chief’s 
powers and to remove the sleeper section. In 
the process of working out those problems, 
perhaps the two branches could make a small 
start toward the trust, understanding and 
cooperation necessary to truly meaningful 
consultation on future policy. 


A TRIBUTE TO SPEAKER JOHN W. 
McCORMACK 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, at the be- 
ginning of the 83d Congress, in 1953, it 
was my privilege to sit with my colleagues 
in this great legislative body as one of the 
Representatives of the Free State of 
Maryland, to personally become ac- 
quainted with our illustrious Speaker. I 
shall never forget how I was impressed 
by him; at that time he was the Demo- 
cratic whip of the House and in that ca- 
pacity he showed his ability and friend- 
ship. 

It was the result of Jonn W. McCor- 
MACK’s outstanding contributions to the 
cause of landmark legislation that he was 
elected majority leader during the first 
session of the 87th Congress and, in the 
next session of that Congress, the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. More 
vital and helpful laws were enacted to 
make this great Nation of ours an even 
better place to live than ever before be- 
cause of the compassion and superb 
qualities of the heart and mind of the 
man we honor. 

Sharp against the skyline of beautiful 
Washington on a hilltop height, stands 
the Nation’s Capitol, citadel of democ- 
racy epitomized in the words of Alexan- 
der Hamilton: 

“Here, sir, the people govern.” 


In this historic Hall of the House of 
Representatives, where “the people gov- 
ern,” we are indeed fortunate to have as 
our presiding officer a great and good 
man. The Speaker is frequently described 
as the second most powerful figure in our 
Government, standing next to the Presi- 
dent. The position has attained that 
eminence through a long evolutionary 
process over the span of our country’s 
existence. 

JOHN W. McCormacx’s long tenure in 
the House, comparable to those who have 
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served here for the greatest number of 
years, is a political fact that everyone 
interested in Government must admire. 
He has served his native Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and the Nation very 
well indeed. Our great country has 
benefited greatly because of JoHN Mc- 
CORMACK. 

The true measure of his leadership as 
Speaker can be found in the respect and 
affection accorded him on both sides of 
the aisle. He has at all times been emi- 
nently fair and impartial to all, whether 
they be of his own Democratic Party, 
the Republican, or a third party. 

In the life of Joun W. McCormack we 
see the well-known Horatio Alger story 
come true. Coming from humble and 
poor beginnings and largely self-taught, 
he achieved his present exalted office by 
his native ability and intellect. This can 
only happen in the United States of 
America and is an inspiration to all. He, 
more than anyone I know, typifies the 
hopes and aspirations of patriotic Ameri- 
cans. 

Speaker McCormack who voluntarily 
announced his retirement when the 91st 
Congress adjourns, has very many ad- 
mirers and stanch friends in every part 
of our vast country and I have the priv- 
ilege to be among them. With the pas- 
sage of the years, my esteem, respect, and 
genuine affection for this great leader 
has grown. His lofty ideals, patriotism, 
great spiritual faith, and kindliness to all 
has endeared him to all his colleagues. 

Joun W. McCormacx’s impending de- 
parture from the Congress will leave a 
great void that no other man can quite 
fill. May the years ahead be kind so that 
he shall be long able to continue to exer- 
cise his wise counsel on behalf of Amer- 
ica and may his life and that of his won- 
derful wife be filled with happiness. 


WALT ROSTOW—INSIGHTS ON 
COLLEGE EDUCATION 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin has had many 
distinguished men serve as professors. 
We are now especially honored to have 
Mr. Walt Rostow, former Special Assist- 
ant to President Lyndon Johnson, on our 
campus. This famous educator has re- 
turned to his first love, teaching, and he 
brings with him the invaluable wisdom 
that can be learned at but one place in 
this Nation—the White House. 

Mr. Rostow is now a professor of eco- 
nomics and history at the university and 
brings to this post his many years of 
experience in the business and academic 
worlds. His achievements are far reach- 
ing and to each position he has giyen & 
degree of excellence rarely attained. His 
keen mind perceives a realm of judg- 
ment that is both perceptive and keenly 
observant, 

The Addendum, a new publication is- 
sued by the University of Texas, deals 
with subjects of interest to faculty and 
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staff members. Their March issue fea- 
tured an adaptation of an address given 
by Mr. Rostow. Mr. Rostow’s remarks 
concerning higher education are highly 
thought provoking and the ideas which 
he sets forth could well be taken as 
building blocks for our society today and 
for the development of our leaders of 
tomorrow. He sets forth five proposals 
that I would headline for you. First, the 
currently relevant is not likely to prove 
relevant in the future. Second, educa- 
tion is a mysterious process that takes 
time. Third, the heart of education is 
learning what it is to be first-rate. 
Fourth, in the end education is a private 
affair—a proposition I almost took as 
my title. Fifth, contemporary problems 
can be highly relevant to education. 

I insert these thought-provoking re- 
marks in the RECORD: 

Tue IRRELEVANCE OF THE RELEVANT 
(By Walt W. Rostow) 


The news every day underlines that uni- 
versity. administrators are in the front line 
of national life, as we move forward to re- 
shape our educational institutions to the 
nation's hopes and dreams and purposes. 

If there is a single theme that runs through 
the observations I have to make, it is that, 
ultimately, education is an intimate, com- 
plex, and highly personal human experience. 

My formal title is “The Irreleyance of the 
Relevant.” In choosing that title, I was, of 
course, aware that a good many students 
and others are pressing hard to reshape 
the subject matter of teaching in our uni- 
versities around “relevant” subjects and 
materials, 

But, despite my title, I am not engaging 
in confrontation politics, I share many of 
the concerns of those who are now critics of 
our educational policies and who advocate 
change. I believe that we in the United 
States—and peoples in almost every part of 
the globe—are undergoing an educational 
revolution. 

This is a time in history when societies 
are moving forward on every continent, con- 
scious that their future will be different 
from the present as well as the past. They 
are trying to estimate—to guess—what kind 
of educational system will best prepare citi- 
zens for those futures. And that means de- 
bate and change. Since 1965 we in the United 
States have seen the most massive and far- 
reaching legislation passed by the Congress, 
under President Johnson’s leadership, in all 
our history. 

Last summer I traveled with my family 
around the world from Tokyo to England. 
We visited nations whose gross national 
product per capita ranged from, say, $100 
in Indonesia to over $2,000 in Western Eu- 
rope. But whether we were in the midst of 
the roaring automobile age of Japan or the 
exciting take-off in Korea; in the early drive 
to technological maturity of Iran; or the late 
automobile age atmosphere of comfortable 
Paris or London—wherever we went univer- 
sity problems were an inevitable and major 
subject of conversation. And this was true 
not merely of fellow academics but of prime 
ministers. 

The Koreans, for example, are confident 
that by the turn of the century they will 
probably be as adyanced as Japan is now; 
the Iranians are confident they will, by the 
year 2000, be at least up to the level of con- 
temporary Europe, They are striving to ad- 
just their educational institutions to those 
confident hopes. The fundamental problems 
of education in modern society are being 
rethought and the institutions of education 
being reshaped as each nation takes stock of 
what it has inherited from the past and 
what it thinks it will need in the future. 
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And that is also true of us here in the 
United States. But we know less about our 
future than South Korea or Iran, because 
right now we're. out in front. We must be 
pioneers in education as we are in space— 
and as we once were in this part of the West. 
The adventure of building a satisfying and 
humane, decent and orderly life in the world 
of mass affluence, modern technology, and 
bureaucratic organization is as challenging 
a task as our society has faced from its be- 
ginning. And what we do or fail to do in 
education will have a great deal to do with 
the outcome, 

In our country we are all aware that we 
have experienced a most extraordinary ex- 
pansion in the scale of higher education. The 
figures are familiar, but are worth repeating: 
in the school year 1939-40, about a million 
and a half students entered colleges and uni- 
versities; in 1968-69 the figure was about 
seven million. More than 40 per cent of all 
Americans of an age to attend college now 
enter college; that is, more than a half of all 
high school graduates. 

We have carried out this revolution for the 
reason that we Americans have done most 
big things in our history: because idealism 
and practical self-interest converged. As chil- 
dren of Jefferson still, we have continued 
to act in gradual fulfillment of the idea 
which underlies so much in our society; 
mamely, the principle of equality of op- 
portunity. And a college education is in- 
creasingly a basic human opportunity for 
those capable of qualifying for it. But we 
have also acted to expand college educa- 
tion because the kind of highly technological 
society we have created requires for its work- 
ing force a vast corps of men and women who 
command tools and perspectives and habits 
of mind which a college education almost 
uniquely can provide. 

Some have achieved these qualities without 
a formal college education. Some who com- 
plete a college education never acquire them. 
But a college education is the best device 
we know in our society to impart these 
qualities. 

It was, perhaps, Adam Smith who, in 
criticizing the irrelevant curriculum at 18th 
Century Oxford, first formally linked the 
right kind of education with economic de- 
velopment—or The Wealth of Nations, as he 
put it. No single act of legislation in our 
history did more for the economic and so- 
cial development of our nation than the 
Morrill Act of 1862 which launched so many 
schools devoted to training in agriculture, 
mining, and engineering—many of which are 
now the kind of wide-ranging, complete uni- 
versities our society requires, a century later. 
And education has always been the under- 
lying basis for hope and faith that democ- 
racy could work. No contemporary study of 
economic or political development, past or 
present, would be judged complete without 
references to the educational system. 

I start, then, by assuming that education 
is a fundamental determinant of the kind 
of society we are and shall become, and a 
legitimate object of public policy. 

But education is also what happens to 
unique human beings at a sensitive and erit- 
ical phase of their lives. 

Legislation and adequate financial resour- 
ces are essential, They provide the necessary 
framework within which education can hap- 
pen. But they do not educate. For example, 
we are only beginning to face the simple fact 
that it is easier to take in students and to 
build buildings than it is to provide first- 
rate teaching, That is one of the central 
probiems that we confront in making good 
the historic new commitments to education 
in the United States of recent years. 

When, in February 1969, I returned to 
teaching, I was anxious to lay out a set of 
ideas on which I had been working for 10 
years and more. But I was not yet ready to 
lecture to a large class. I first needed the give 
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and take of an intimate seminar. But, haunt- 
ed by the statistics of growth in the stu- 
dent population, I decided I simply could 
not lay out the new set of ideas to a dozen 
students. So we set up the seminar table in 
The University of Texas television studio 
and put the whole affair—warts and all— 
including the seminar discussion and the 
presentation of student papers—on video- 
tape so they would be available immediately 
and for the long pull to a wider audience. 

I cite this limited exercise not because 
it was unique or revolutionary, but because 
all of us—trustees, administrators, and stu- 
dents alike—will be thinking and acting in 
somewhat new ways in the time ahead. 

bs 


My underlying judgment, then, is that ed- 
ucation is both an affair of public policy and 
an intimate individual experience. I shall now 
turn to the lessons that one student and 
teacher has drawn, after 30 years, about edu- 
cation in the narrower sense—about educa- 
tion as a matter of individual learning and 
what there is to learn. 

My propositions are these: 

First, the currently relevant is not likely 
to prove relevant in the future. 

Second, education is a mysterious process 
that takes time. 

Third, the heart of education is learning 
what it is to be first-rate. 

Fourth, in the end education is a private 
affair—a proposition I almost took as my 
title. 

Fifth, contemporary problems can be high- 
ly relevant to education. 

mr 


My first proposition is: The currently rel- 
evant is not likely to prove relevant in the 
future. 

Let me immediately explain the particular 
sense in which I think that proposition is 
true. 

In the early 1950's at M.I.T. we were en- 
gaged in preparing the way for the Sloan 
School of Industrial Management. A group 
of the faculty interviewed systematically the 
presidents of a number of major American 
corporations. In a series of informal lunches, 
which stretched into long afternoon conver- 
sations, the following central question was 
put to them: What would you like us to 
teach men who, in time, might be your suc- 
cessors? 

These men were interviewed one by one, 
but there was an extraordinary convergence 
in their answers. 

As I recall, they all agreed on this: “Don't 
try to teach them how to run a business. 
Leave that to us. They will have to unlearn 
what you teach them when they go to work 
for us.” 

Next, they urged: “Try to teach them 
something about history and the process of 
change.” These responsible business leaders 
explained that industrial life was changing 
so fast in relation to our society that some 
feel for where we had come from and where 
we might go was essential. 

Then they pleaded: “Try to teach them to 
write.” It emerged that one of the greatest 
weaknesses they felt was the lack of men who 
could write clearly, tersely, to the point. 

Finally, they advised: “Try to teach them 
something about human beings. We doubt 
that you can, but try.” As they talked of life 
in great industrial organizations, with their 
links to government and stockholders, labor 
unions, and the mass media, they were con- 
scious that the heart of their job lay in deal- 
ing successfully with people rather than with 
machines. 

Now these men did not expect us to aban- 
don the notion of a school of industrial 
Management and return, let us say, to a 
curriculum like that of Oxford Greats— 
which did, indeed, through the study of clas- 
sical times, teach men something about his- 
tory, writing, and people. They knew we were 
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going to proceed with a mixture of engineer- 
ing and the social sciences. But they pierced 
through and identified—tI believe correctly— 
what, ultimately, students entering the world 
of affairs should acquire from their training, 
whatever its technical subject matter. 

Educational experience is designed, after 
all, to provide men and women a founda- 
tion for at least 40 years of work in the ac- 
tive world. If there is .nything we know 
about the world in which we live, it is that 
the problems that will be confronted over 
that span of 40 years will be very different 
from the problems that immediately sur- 
round us. (Economists of my generation, for 
example, were trained in an environment 
obsessed with the problem of unemployment 
and business cycles in the United States but 
have spent a great deal of their working lives 
on problems of inflation, in war and peace, 
and on problems of growth in distant con- 
tinents.) University training should prepare 
students to cope intelligently and effectively 
with the process of change over the span of 
their lives; but obviously in a fast-moving 
world like ours, it is, in the end, the funda- 
mentals that count, even if those funda- 
mentals can only be taught by rigorous at- 
tention to whatever materials find their 
way into the curriculum. 

And there are fundamentals—in intellec- 
tual life, in public life, and in man’s relations 
to his fellow men—which, over the centuries, 
have withstood the test of time. 

Iv 


My second proposition: Education is a mys- 
terlous process that takes time. 

In the summer of 1948 I was working in 
the secretariat of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe at Geneva. 
I was sent to talk to the Yugoslav govern- 
ment about a new committee we were set- 
ting up, devoted to industrial problems. In 
Belgrade I found the government trying 
rapidly to increase the number of engineers 
and technicians. During the German cccu- 
pation men with technical training had been 
decimated. It was necessary, in a nation with 
industrial ambitions, to replace rapidly those 
lost skills. Government officials worked long 
hours. But those with an engineering train- 
ing were also teaching at night. 

The method then adopted by the Yugo- 
slavs to make up their loss was to break down 
the various specialized fields into narrower 
sub-flelds in which men might be given 
short, intensive courses. For example, they 
were not training coal-mining engineers. 
They were training coal-face engineers, un- 
derground coal transport engineers, pit-head 
managers, and so on. 

Some years later, one of the officials who 
had been engaged in this double duty visited 
me in the United States. I told him I re- 
membered with admiration the effort I had 
observed in 1948 and asked how it had come 
out. Had it been successful? 

He said he was then a member of a govern- 
ment commission reviewing the whole ex- 
perience. “Bluntly,” he said, “the effort 
failed. We found that men with narrow, spe- 
clalized training in short courses were not 
useful. We concluded that to make a good 
coal-mining engineer a man had to spend a 
certain number of years in an academic set- 
ting before he could be effective.” 

I remember that my Yugoslav friend and 
I then probed for a while at the mystery: 
What is it that, apparently, only a sustained 
period in the environment of a university 
could provide? What is it that distinguishes 
those who have absorbed a full university 
training from those who have not? 

We didn’t solve the mystery then, and I 
cannot give you a confident answer now. But 
the nearest thing to an answer I know is my 
third proposition. 

v 


The heart of education is learning what it 
is to be first-rate, for there are abiding values 
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in intellectual life, and there is such a thing 
as academic excellence. Learning what those 
values and standards of excellence are and, 
for a time, setting your own unique capaci- 
ties against those standards is, as nearly as.I 
can perceive, the essence of education. 

President Kennedy used to recall often— 
it was perhaps his most fundamental judg- 
ment about life—the old Greek definition of 
happiness as the maximum exercise of a 
man’s capacities against standards of excel- 
lence. There are, of course, standards of ex- 
cellence to be perceived and upheld in many 
other dimensions of life beyond the univer- 
sity: in business and sport, drama and music 
and painting, and in polities, too. Our re- 
ligious and moral codes even tell us a little 
of what excellence is like in man’s relations 
with other human beings. In wandering 
through history and various parts of the con- 
temporary world, I have found that a good 
man is identified at different times and 
places in rather similar ways, despite differ- 
ences of culture and environment, And ele- 
ments in university life as a whole may touch 
on all these dimensions of life and excellence, 
but the university mission, at the core, is to 
provide a glimpse of what it is to be excel- 
lent in terms of the pursuit of truth, by 
academic standards, in the world of ideas. 

This proposition immediately raises the 
question: “Assuming you are right, where are 
we going to glimpse this firstrateness: in our 
routine classes, pressing for the high grades 
we need for graduate school? In our text 
books? How do we students bring ourselves 
in touch with this intellectual grandeur?” 
Some may even add: “That is why we are 
trying to retrieve our professors from Wash- 
ington and from other irrelevant diversions.” 

My answer is: Look for it and you will 
find it. 

I am sure distinguished professors should 
be about the campus a good deal of the time, 
and students should have access to them. But 
the educational process is not built merely 
out of administrative rules and formal cur- 
ricula—although both are, evidently, neces- 
sary and important. It is built out of a stu- 
dent’s total intellectual experience in a 
university environment, 

I have asked many men: What do you 
most remember from your education? What 
was truly important in your university ex- 
perience, in shaping your life and your ideas? 
Without exception, the answer centered on 
powerful moments that happened—moments 
which no faculty, no matter how wise and 
strengthened by student participation, could 
have truly anticipated. 

Often, it is a conversation with a teacher 
which suddenly broke through the mechanics 
of college routines and revealed the depth of 
the teacher’s quality and commitment to the 
life of the mind and the university; or which 
opened, unexpectedly, a door through which 
the student then passed. President Johnson, 
for example, tells the story of how C. E. 
Evans, distinguished president of Southwest 
Texas State College, once dispassionately 
laid out for him the challenge of public life 
versus those of teaching, and this single ex- 
position helped lead him to his final choice. 
Sometimes it was a lecture that lit a bonfire 
in a student’s mind—or a passage in a book 
or article that happened to come at the right 
moment. 

For example, I studied English history as 
an undergraduate at Yale. As a sophomore 
I joined a seminar in formal economic theory, 
given for four undergraduates by a friend—- 
a graduate student, Richard Bissell, Just back 
from the London School of Economics. We 
gathered once a week in his rooms at night, 
after which we repaired to a hamburger joint. 

The first lecture was by another graduate 
student, a philosopher named Julian Ripley— 
its subject: the scientific method. 

To this day Ripley’s talk ‘n 1933 remains 
clear in my mind—as clear as his dropping 
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his cigarette ashes in the cuff of his trousers. 
But Bissell’s seminar, as a whole, was the 
occasion for my posing the key intellectual 
issues at which I have since worked down to 
the present day; that is, the linking of eco- 
nomic history and the relation between eco- 
nomic factors and politics 

The body of modern economic theory ex- 
pounded in the Bissell seminar was itself 
important, because it was not then taught at 
Yale. But it was the excitement of the sem- 
inar as a whole—and what it stirred in each 
of us—that finally mattered. 

There was another happening in my time 
as an undergraduate. Professor Henri Focil- 
lon came from Paris to lecture at Yale. He 
was an historian of mediaeval art. A number 
of us went to hear him out of curiosity. I had 
to tune up my best New Haven High School 
French for the occasion. What we heard was 
a superb example of formal French academic 
exposition. Focillon was also, clearly, a mas- 
ter of his materials. The combination of this 
mastery and the elegance of his presenta- 
tion was a striking experience for all of us—a 
glimpse of true excellence in a field in which 
mone of us was engaged. (But I should add 
that Focillon’s magnetism was such that 
two of my friends became art historians.) 

The case of Focillon is worth pondering. 
He left a permanent mark on a good many 
men not because he spoke in a field in which 
they worked—or most of them would work. 
He spoke formally. I don’t believe I ever 
shook his hand. What he said about flying 
buttresses I cannot recall. But no man left 
his lectures without being better educated 
than when he had entered. 

Education ought to include learning a 
great deal about something, but also learning 
something about a good many subjects which 
May never play a part in your professional 
life. 

Where, then, does the regular faculty fit? 
Is education to be achieved only through 
black market mutual education and visiting 
Frenchmen? 

In my own case, for example, a whole group 
of history teachers at Yale spurred me on: 
Sidney Mitchell, David Owen, Stanley Par- 
gellis, Wallace Notestein. None pretended to 
knowledge of—or even interest in—the rather 
curious kind of economic history which ap- 
peared to attract me. But in telling me of 
their work, guiding me to books and courses 
and people, making sure my enthusiasm was 
matched by the technical quality of my 
work—they were invaluable, especially David 
Owen who helped me along in a hundred 
ways but then decided, when I was a senior, 
that I had done enough economic history for 
the moment and made me write a paper on 
the reception initially accorded by the Brit- 
ish public to Gilbert and Sullivan. 

I do not believe there is a faculty in the 
United States which lacks men capable of 
opening the door to the inner qualities of in- 
tellectual life: its rigors and its excitement, 
its frustrations and triumphs—and the na- 
ture of academic excellence. 

In the end teacher and student are in a 
curious relation: They meet and do impor- 
tant business together, but they are and must 
remain on separate tracks. 

The teacher—out of his personality and 
experience—chooses a path to pursue in aca- 
demic life. Out of all that he has achieved 
and experienced, the student can acquire 
much, directly and obliquely. 

One of the glories of being a teacher is to 
see a student absorb in an hour a set of 
ideas you have spent 20 years developing, and 
go briskly beyond. You can feel the weight 
of his feet on your shoulders as he climbs 
up, and it is good. 

But basically the student is in the process 
of deciding what he will do, and it can never 
be what his teacher did, given the unique- 
ness of personalities and the passage of time. 

What the teacher owes the student is a 
combination of respect and loyalty to the 
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standards of university life. And simple affec- 
tion easily finds its way into that equation. 

What the student owes the teacher is re- 
spect for the path the teacher has chosen, as 
the student seeks, in the best sense, to ex- 
ploit to the hilt all that the teacher can offer 
him. 

What can never work is for students to 
decide what the teacher should teach and 
say, for the most important asset the teacher 
has to contribute to education is the integ- 
rity of what he has done, what he perceives, 
what he stands for. 

Equally, the teacher should never look for 
disciples, for the integrity of the student's 
track must be protected and encouraged as 
much as the teacher's. 


VI 


My fourth proposition follows, I believe, 
from the third: In the end, education is a 
private affair. 

Pope John XXIII made one of the most 
profound observations I know about the proc- 
ess of development in underdeveloped areas, 
which bears, as well, on the struggle against 
poverty in our own society. He said: 

“Special effort ... must be made to see to 
it that workers in underdeveloped areas are 
conscious of playing a key role in the pro- 
motion of their personal socioeconomic and 
cultural betterment. For it is a mark of good 
citizenship to shoulder a major share of the 
burden connected with one’s own develop- 
ment.” 

In the best sense a student is in the proc- 
ess of development, and, finally, that devel- 
opment will take place within him, out of 
his own effort and private struggle. The pur- 
pose of a school—like a good foreign aid or 
poverty program—is to create an environ- 
ment which will maximize the chance that 
inner effort and development will occur. 

It may seem heresy, but perhaps the most 
important thing a university offers a stu- 
dent is a library and a brief phase in his 
life when he has time to read books, if he 
fights for that time. 

I have no doubt, for example, that the 
stacks of the Yale library did more than any- 
thing else to draw me into academic life. As 
a freshman, I made my way quite illegally 
into them while writing a paper on a dread- 
ful French revolutionary journalist named 
Jean-Jacques Hébert. Before I was finished 
I had read not only the files of his yellow 
journal, La Pére Duchéne, but all the his- 
tories of the French Revolution, and the files 
of Le Moniteur Universel, Paris’ New York 
Times of the period. In fact, I had assembled 
most of this material on a long desk for 
graduate students in the reserve book room. 
I would guess the row of books stretched 
about 75 feet. 

This provided too much even for the be- 
nign and charming lady who presided over 
the reserve book room, 

In the ensuing crisis, my brother, a dis- 
tinguished senior, was called in to consult 
on the aberrant behavior of his sibling. De- 
spite his embarassment, he was firm but 
statesmanlike on my behalf. And a compro- 
mise was reached: I could assemble no more 
than 100 books at a time. 

But the excitement of staring at all there 
was—all the documents and pamphlets, 
journals and passionate histories—each 
geared to the historian’s current politics—in 
fact at much of all the written word that 
bore on the French Revolution—this was an 
enduring experience. 

There is a marvelous challenging loneli- 
ness in the stacks of a good library. There 
you are; there is all you must absorb and 
master before you have the right to state 
your own view, but, with the help of God 
and many hours of labor, you're going to 
do it. In the end, what you say will be yours, 
but along the way the insights of others will 
have left their mark on you. 
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The resource and the stimulus of the fac- 
ulty and the library may be great, but in the 
end, what you finally draw and learn from 
all this happens when you are alone. And it 
happens from your own effort. 

In a memorable piece of light verse on the 
classical theory of taxation, Stephen Lea- 
cock evokes a masochistic character, repre- 
senting the taxpayer who wanders around 
saying from time to time: 

All Incidence falls on me, as it must 
Hit me again, 
Amen. 

In education it is, in fact, not quite that 
bad. The student is in a somewhat better 
position than the taxpayer. The incidence— 
the burden—of education is more evenly 
spread. There are teachers and text books, 
classes and the benign foundations. But in 
the end, education is a lonely, private af- 
fair: one unique individual coming to grips— 
anc ultimately to terms—with what we think 
we know; how we think we know it; and 
where the areas of darkness lie which are 
most worth trying to push back a little. 

It is essentially the same whether the oc- 
casion is an undergraduate term paper, a 
doctoral thesis, or the latest book of a well- 
Known professor. 

In education there is no Santa Claus. 


vir 


Now my fifth proposition: Contemporary 
problems can be relevant to education. 

By this time, I suspect you understand 
what my title really means. So far as one 
man’s experience as a student and teacher 
is concerned, the critical issues of education 
have little to do with what are currently 
called “relevant” matters. 

One can have an excellent college educa- 
tion without spending one classroom mo- 
ment, one homework assignment, writing 
one term paper—on Vietnam or NATO; the 
missile balance or techniques of guerrilla 
warfare; on urban problems or race con= 
flicts, or African history. There are ample 
bodies of material whose study can yield 
all that education can provide. 

On the other hand, there is not the slight- 
est reason that these and other contemporary 
problems cannot be the legitimate subject of 
academic research and teaching—if the re- 
search ‘and teaching are conducted by repu- 
table academic standards. 

We know two things about curricula in 
universities, 

First, they are always in the process of 
change in the direction of more relevance to 
problems of contemporary society, but with 
a considerable time lag and much impas- 
sioned debate, because universities tend to 
be conservative institutions. (In British uni- 
versities, where only M.A.’s can vote on such 
matters, protectors of the status quo used 
to bring in the nearby country parsons— 
usually university M.A.’s—to defeat or slow 
down new proposals.) 

Second, we know with hindsight that these 
famous battles turn out to have been not 
nearly as important as they looked at the 
time. They have to be fought, but modern- 
izing the curriculum is no panacea. 

And I say these things as one who regu- 
larly lined up in university life—and line 
up today—on the side of modernizing the 
curriculum and drawing contemporary prob- 
lems into the stream of academic life. For 
example, in giving my Inaugural Lecture at 
Oxford in 1947, I put aside “Method in Eco- 
nomic History” and chose “The American 
Diplomatic Revolution.” At M.I.T., in 1951, I 
helped set up the Center for International 
Studies, an institution devoted to research 
and analysis bearing on the nation’s prob- 
lems in the world, About half my time in the 
1950’s was devoted to writing books about 
such contemporary problems. And from time 
to time I have contributed what I could offer 
to public service—experiences for which I 
shall always be grateful. 
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Surely I cannot argue that contemporary 
issues of policy are irrelevant to academic 
life. And I would not so argue. But I do be- 
lieve this: What matters in education is not 
the subject matter but how it is approached. 

I recall vividly in 1951, when we were set- 
ting up the Center for International Studies, 
& discussion with Julius Stratton, then the 
provost of M.1.T, He said he would support 
our effort if the standards we set and upheld 
matched those that would be applied at 
M.LT. to less contemporary problems. 

He recalled that science and technology 
were not developed over the centuries in an 
ivory tower vacuum, Much of it began with 
such problems as the control of flooding on 
the Nile or how to navigate accurately at 
sea. 

In economics, for example, the great clas- 
sics, almost without exception, were ad- 
dressed to real problems of the active 
worid—from Adam Smith, Malthus, and Ri- 
cardo down through Marshall, Pigou, and 
Keynes. But these works were classics not 
because they were addressed to contemporary 
problems. The libraries are filled with books 
and pamphlets, written at the same periods 
on the same problems which have left little 
heritage. Their works were classics because, 
in seeking to understand and to solve con- 
temporary problems, these men brought the 
highest order of intellectual discipline and 
creativeness to their tasks, and reshaped 
the basic concepts of their science—concepts 
which changed the way, first, economists 
and, then a wider circle, including poli- 
ticlans, looked at the world around them. 

Of course, those so minded in a university 
should by all means not deny themselves 
the study of questions which they judge of 
burning importance in the life of their so- 
ciety or of the human race. But if their 
products are to be part of university life, 
there are standards of discipline—and self- 
discipline—and creativity—to be met. 
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And now, if I may, a final word. 

I would hope that. in the course of a col- 
lege education students would all come to 
sense, at least a little, the character and 
variety of what is involved in pursuing the 
truth by academic standards through intel- 
lectual disciplines, Relatively few of those 
who experience a college education will, in 
fact, devote their lives to university teach- 
ing and research. But there is a special qual- 
ity in this flow of human endeavor de- 
signed to push back the ignorance with which 
man is surrounded. 

Vannevar Bush once described what goes 
into building the world of ideas and knowl- 
edge in natural science, but his image holds 
for academic life as a whole. He said: 

“There are those who are quite content, 
given a few tools, to dig away unearthing 
odd blocks, piling them up in the view of 
fellow workers, and apparently not caring 
whether they fit anywhere or not. Unfor- 
tunately there are also those who watch 
carefully until some industrial group digs out 
@ particular ornamental block, whereupon 
they fit it in place wtih much gusto and 
bow to the crowd. Some groups do not dig 
at all, but spend all their time arguing as 
to the exact arrangements of a cornice or 
an abutment. Some spend all their days try- 
ing to pull down a block or two that a rival 
has put in place. Some, indeed, neither dig 
nor argue, but go along with the crowd, 
scratch here and there, and enjoy the scen- 
ery. Some sit by and give advice, and some 
just sit. 

“On the other hand there are those men 
of rare vision, who can grasp well in advance 
just the block that is needed for rapid ad- 
vance on a section of the edifice to be pos- 
sible, who can tell by some subtle sense where 
it will be found, and who have an uncanny 
skill in clearing away dross and bringing it 
surely into the light. These are the master 
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workmen. For each of them there can well be 
many of lesser stature who chip and delve, 
industriously, but with little grasp of what 
it is all about, and who nevertheless make 
the great steps possible. 

“There are those who can give the struc- 
ture meaning, who can trace its evolution 
from early times, and describe the glories that 
are to be, in ways that inspire those who work 
and those who enjoy. They bring the inspira- 
tion that all is not mere building of monot- 
onous walls, and that there is architecture 
even though the architect is not seen to guide 
and order. 

“There are those who labor to make the 
utility of the structure real, to cause it to 
give shelter to the multitude, that they may 
be better protected, and that they may derive 
health and well-being because of its presence. 

“And the edifice is not built by the quarry- 
men and the masons alone. There are those 
who bring them food during their labors, and 
cooling drink when the days are warm, who 
sing to them, and place flowers on the little 
walls that have grown with the years. 

“There are also the old men, whose days of 
vigorous building are done, whose eyes are 
too dim to see the details of the arch or the 
needed form of its keystone; but who have 
built a wall here and there, and lived long in 
the edifice, who have learned to love it and 
who have even grasped a suggestion of its 
ultimate meaning; and who sit in the shade 
and encourage the young men.” 

The pursuit of truth—which none of us 
will ever find—by fallible men, gripped in the 
continuity of intellectual life, building on 
each other’s work, debating contentiously as 
they strive to go forward—this is one of 
man’s finest efforts. 

Even in a world of modern buildings—of 
IBM cards and computers, of debates on 
relevance and participation—it requires ex- 
actly the same qualities of stubborn, quest- 
ing integrity that it did more than 2,000 years 
ago when Socrates got himself into trouble. 


THE RIGHT TO REFRAIN 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, can anyone 
who really proposes or intends collec- 
tive bargaining and a closed shop for all 
public servants be truly interested in the 
future of this Republic? 

Have we forgotten the unions in the 
French Army prior to the “blitzkrieg” in 
World War II? 

I certainly concur that the right of a 
US. citizen to work for his own govern- 
ment as a public servant and in the pub- 
lic trust approaches an absolute right, 
but the Government and its manage- 
ment must also have the right to fire or 
not employ—a responsibility of good 
government which seems to be long since 
forgotten. 

There is certainly a difference in col- 
lective bargaining and compulsory un- 
ionism, the last of which until recently 
was considered illegal among public serv- 
ants, as well as the right to strike. 

James J. Kilpatrick, a writer of con- 
siderable renown, says it even clearer in 
a recent article that appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star, entitled 
“Compulsory Postal Union Plan Bodes 
I for All.” 

Mr. Kilpatrick appears to have a built- 
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in editorial radar that gives him an un- 
canny ability to “bracket in” on the 
truth and “lay it bare” for all to behold. 

I offer his June 2, 1970, column, to be 
followed by further thoughts of mine 
which I set down in Shell Knob, Mo., at 
a dedication of a new post office building 
in that city. 

The article and speech follow: 


COMPULSORY POSTAL UNION PLAN BODES ILL 
FoR ALL 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


Responsible reform of the U.S. postal sys- 
tem merits high priority on Capitol Hill, but 
the pending “compromise” bill is worse than 
no bill at all. This is no compromise, this is 
a sellout—and reforms the bill offers are not 
worth the price. 

In the nature of things, primary attention 
has been focused on a raise for postal work- 
ers: How much of a raise and when would 
they get it? A great deal also has been writ- 
ten of a corresponding increase in postal 
rates: How much of an increase and who 
would fix it? 

These issues are important, but they ob- 
scure the fatal precedent sleeping in this bill. 
Under the deal worked out between the 
Nixon administration and the AFL-CIO, it is 
proposed—tfantastic as it seems—simply to 
sell out the freedom of thousands of non- 
union postal workers. The bill permits the 
writing of a union shop contract between the 
government and the postal unions. Under 
such a contract, every worker would have to 
join a union within 30 days or lose his job. 

It beggars belief that a Republican admin- 
istration could have made itself party to this 
deal. The Republican platform of 1968 ex- 
pressly reaffirmed the GOP’s commitment to 
a right to join, or a right to refrain from 
joining, a union of public employes. The 
concept of a union shop in public employ- 
ment was repudiated by President Kennedy 
in his day. Labor Secretary Shultz opposed 
the idea as recently as last November. Former 
Labor Secretary Goldberg once told a union 
conyention, “I know you will agree with me 
that the union shop and the closed shop are 
inappropriate to the federal government.” 

Why did Postmaster General Blount sur- 
render? He was told, in so many words, that 
organized labor would throw its weight 
against any postal reform unless a union 
shop were authorized. He also was told that 
unless the impatient clerks and carriers got 
their raises, and swiftly, he could expect the 
postal strike to be resumed. Looking down 
this double-barreled shotgun, Blount caved 
in, 

But one of the enduring facts of political 
life is that, while a president proposes, Con- 
gress disposes. The agreement between 
Biount and George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, is not binding upor members of 
the House and Senate. They are free to reject 
this high-handed proposal not only on its 
merits but also for its effect on public em- 
ployment everywhere. 

Meany, to his credit, has been utterly 
frank about his intentions. He told the 
House Post Office Committee in April that 
he views the pending bill as “only the be- 
ginning.” If he can win a union shop in 
the Post Office Department, with its 750,000 
workers, he will seek the same kind of col- 
lective bargaining “for all civilian workers of 
the federal government.” 

The AFL-CIO News added the obvious 
echo: “What’s good enough for Uncle Sam 
ought to be good enough for every state, 
county, and city.” 

It is one thing for a private corporation 
to negotiate a union shop contract binding 
its workers to union membership. Such con- 
tracts are forbidden in right-to-work states, 
but Taft-Hartley permits them elsewhere. In 
any event, a right to work for U.S. Steel is 
a qualified right. 
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But the right of a United States citizen 
to work for his own government approaches 
an absolute right. It cannot be conditioned 
upon the payment of union dues, If a man 
is otherwise qualified to carry the mail, it 
is simply none of the government’s business 
whether he wishes to belong or not belong 
to a labor union, 

Amendments to delete this intolerable pro- 
vision from the bill were offered in com- 
mittee, on both the House and Senate sides. 
The amendments were defeated, but they 
will be back on the floor. Members will 
want to understand clearly the magnitude 
of this issue. They will be voting on com- 
pulsory unionism in the government of a 
free society. The postal workers are first, but 
if the bill is passed, they will not be the last. 
REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN DURWARÐ G, HALL 

FOR DEDICATION OF New Post OFFICE IN 

SHELL KNOB, MO., May 17, 1970 


I am not certain of either the source or 
authenticity but a story making the rounds 
of the Nation’s Capital, shortly after the 
inauguration of President Nixon, would have 
us believe that when the Nixon family moved 
into the White House at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, the first piece of mail they received 
was marked "occupant." 

If the story was true, which is most doubt- 
ful, it could have been the reason why the 
President, on May 27th, almost a year ago 
today, sent to the Congress a message in writ- 
ing stating in part that “total reform of the 
Nation's postal system was absolutely essen- 
tial.” 

The President's message also said that the 
“post office is encumbered by obsolete facili- 
ties, inadequate capital, and outdated opera- 
tion practices.” 

The words of the President kept ringing 
in my ears as I began to prepare my remarks 
for today’s dedication ceremonies. I went to 
my files and dug out all the back corre- 
spondence that had transpired between Post- 
master H. O. Williamson and myself, as the 
two of us tried to “pry loose” this nice and 
brand new structure from the bureacratic 
hands in Washington, D.C. Brother William- 
son had first asked me about it at one of our 
golden eagle meetings near this same spot} 

Upon rereading one of the early epistles 
from H. O., I came to the conclusion that it 
was he, who had secretly written that postal 
reform speech for President Nixon. For ex- 
ample: in a letter dated March 16, 1968 he 
wrote: 

“Dear Congressman Hall: The real estate 
officer for the Post Office Department was 
here Friday. He said he was going to try and 
get us a new post office. He said sometimes he 
could get it within three months, other times 
it took longer. The main thing I am inter- 
ested in is working-space and equipment for 
better quality of service to the people.” 

The correspondence continues ;— 

“August, 1968—Memo to Real Estate Offi- 
cer.—Have you any information on space and 
equipment for this office? I have had to move 
my canceling machine into another room, in 
order to have space to work. We are handling 
10,000 to 15,000 pieces of mail each week In 
90 degree temperature. We are beginning to 
get into something of a bind.” 

“August 11, 1968—Dear Congressman: At- 
tached is a copy of a memo I sent to the real 
estate officer. As of now we have heard noth- 
ing, but a few months back he said we 
would be in a new building in time for the 
Christmas mail.” 

One year later: 

“March, 1969—Dear Congressman: I need 
some help in getting working-space for the 
mail here at the post office in Shell Knob. T 
have been waiting over a year for the depart- 
ment to act. A sheet metal company wants to 
rent the room where the canceling machine 
is located.” 

“May, 1969—Dear Congressman: received 
your telegram and letters in regard to the 
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new post office building. The real estate officer 
from Little Rock was here last Thursday. He 
seemed to think he could get things under- 
way before long.” 

“June 1969—Dear Congressman: As far as I 
know the Post Office Department is still drag- 
ging its feet. The real estate officer was here, 
took some pictures, and assured me some- 
thing would be started within 20 days. Forty 
days have now passed and there has been no 
word or action of any kind.” 

“June 11 (two days later)—-Dear Congress- 
man: received a phone call from the real es- 
tate officer. It looks as if they have begun to 
move at last. If you haven't done anything 
about the matter since I wrote last, disregard 
that letter. We'll wait awhile and see what 
happens now.” 

Finally after more than two frustrating 
years, and enough mail to fill a “Dear Abby” 
columin, we received word from the Post- 
master General that a contract would be 
awarded, and a new facility builded; but 
even that announcement resulted in con- 
fusion. The real estate officer had made a mis- 
take and platted the location in Stone 
County. It took some frantic telephoning, 
cooperation from both parties and the Post- 
master,—plus much behind the scenes ma- 
neuvering before we finally got the right 
location established. Now,—a few red faces, 
and some hard labor behind us, we consider 
it a privilege to stand in front of this fine 
facility! 

When President Nixon announced that he 
would attempt to reform and reorganize the 
Postal Department he called for seven basic 
changes,— 

1. Removal of the Post Office from Cabinet 
status. 

2. Creation of an independent postal serv- 
ice wholly owned by the Federal Government. 

3. New and extensive collective bargaining 
rights for postal employees. 

4. Bond financing for major improvements. 

5. A fair and orderly procedure for chang- 
ing postage rates,—subject to Congressional 
review. 

6. Regular reports to Congress to facilitate 
Congressional oversight of the postal sys- 
tem,—(what a paradox!) 

7. A self-supporting postal system. 

There is much good to be said about 
reforming the system, and the President has 
offered some timely suggestions for accom- 
plishing same. However, it should be pointed 
out that some sections of the proposal just 
won't “jell” and could result in “undoing” 
all the marvelous accomplishments of the 
U.S. Postal System to date. First the new 
Postmaster General has learned the hard 
way, that you just can’t tell the people's 
representatives what to do, by fiat, before you 
request and get changes in basic laws such 
as Postal, Civil Services and Veterans’ 
preference. 

I refer specifically to the section that calls 
for new and extensive bargaining rights for 
postal employees. This section has been in- 
terpreted to mean that the postal reform bill 
will call for compulsory unionization, a fact 
not denied by the Postmaster General. This 
has caused great concern among Members 
of Congress who recall the 1962 Executive 
Order of then President Kennedy which 
stated: “Employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall have and shall be protected in 
the exercise of, the right, freely and without 
fear of penalty or reprisal, to form, join and 
assist any employee organization, or to re- 
frain from such activity.” 

In 1969, President Nixon, with his own 
executive order, reaffirmed that right of Fed- 
eral employees, including 750,000 Postal 
workers, to engage in union activities or re- 
frain from such activities. 

The right of personal choice was clear! 

However, to date, every Postal reorganiza- 
tion plan that has been offered to the Com- 
mittee, (and there have been four), contain 
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sections calling for compulsory unionism. 
And if anything stops the legislation from 
being enacted, it will be that very section. 
I just don’t think the Congress will approve 
it, at least without a fight. 

We have just recently emerged from a most 
serious, illegal Postal strike. Although short 
in duration, it points up the chaos that can 
occur when important government or public 
services break down, It emphasizes the trade- 
off in negotiations based on fear and, greatly 
increased demands for services by the pub- 
lic, 

Let me make it clear, that I’m using the 
Post Office as just one example. I also de- 
plore strikes by teachers, doctors, FAA Air- 
craft Controllers, railroads, and policemen 
and, especially, “wildcat” truck strikers. But 
there’s a difference! 

Strikes such as the recent Postal one, and 
other Government employees, are illegal! 
They affect business and individuals alike. 
They violate the public trust! They involve 
an oath of office and dedication to service. 
The serviceman in Vietnam waiting for a 
letter from home. The businessman antici- 
pating a sales order. A “senior citizen” ex- 
pecting and needing a social security check. 
A pharmacist and his patients waiting for 
the parcel delivery of medicine. 

I couldn’t help but wonder how the strik- 
ing postal workers would have felt, had they 
become ill, went to a hospital and found that 
the doctors and nurses were on strike!? 

There are now 3 million government em- 
ployees, not counting those in the armed 
services (too many I'll admit) but all poten- 
tial targets for compulsory unionization if 
the door is opened in the postal reorganiza- 
tion legislation.. Add to that 9 million more 
state, county, and municipal employees, a 
total of 12 million, and you find a human 
“blackjack” that could be held over the head 
of the Congress to force them into acced- 
ing to any union demand. 

Think for example, how much of a “kitty” 
could be made up by taking just a dollar 
a year in dues from such a huge potential 
union. Did you know that such a “check- 
off” system is in the bill, now in committee? 
It is! Unions and administration have testi- 
fied that they'll accept no amendments. 

Last fall, I mailed a questionnaire to 170,- 
000 homes in the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict. One question that I asked was, Do 
you approve of the attempt to reorganize 
the postal system? Sixty-five percent an- 
swered yes. Another question that was asked 
was, Do you think that publi: employees 
should be prohibited from striking? The an- 
swer, 62 percent said yes. I think it is ob- 
vious how the people feel. I respect their 
opinions and will conduct my voting accord- 
ingly. 

I want to make it clear, that I did not 
come here today to spread “doom and 
gloom”! We are assembled for the purpose 
of dedicating a fine new building. One that 
will perform a much needed and deserved 
service to the people of this growing area. 
Some of us natives have known from the be- 
ginning that mail service here should be 
based on Tourism and Retirement not just 
census. 

It should be remembered that the Post 
Office Department has a gigantic job to do. 
It is big business. The figures are staggering: 
84 billion pieces of mail a year, with an $8 
billion budget to operate on, 31,000 post of- 
fices deliver mail to more than 56 million 
addresses. 

The service is often and traditionally taken 
for granted. People ship live chicks, fresh 
grapefruit, birthday cakes, and exhaust pipes 
through the system. Sometimes the mail 
moves too slowly, but if it does, it is because 
of our own national transportation problems. 
I've lived, worked in, or visited nations with 
real mail problems based on private postal 
organization ownership. Special messengers, 
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much pilfering and usually use special mes- 
sengers. 

Americans mail 40 percent of the world's 
total volume, although we have but 4 per- 
cent of the world’s population. New York 
City alone handles more mail than the Brit- 
ish Isles. It is true that the English may 
have several deliveries a day, but remember, 
that island is only as big as the State of 
Montana, Russia and Australia have vast 
spaces to cover for mail delivery, but Russia 
does not come close to our volume, and Aus- 
tralia does not have the population to com- 
pare with the U.S. 

It all adds up as another example of Amer- 
ican initiative, free thinking, and aggressive 
action: And, typical Americans that we are, 
we continually try to improve and to up- 
grade, and usually succeed. 

I am hopeful that attempts to bring bet- 
ter mail service will soon be a reality, but 
not at the expense of the right of any Ameri- 
can to freedom of choice, to or from par- 
ticipating in any activity as he chooses! My 
mail indicates no dearth of or trouble in 
recruiting for these positions and attached 
benefits. I guess I shall always believe public 
Servants have voluntarily assumed limited 
rights, and have no right to strike and dis- 
rupt the public’s best interest—whether in 
Congress, public hospitals, corps of engineers, 
U.S. Navy, and allied services, or Post Office 
Department—there is no right to strike, and 
although I’d fight for the right to bargain, 
I emphasize the public must be served. Let's 
get on with the job! 


QUESTIONS ON CAMBODIA: IV. THE 
WIDENED WAR AND ITS THREAT 
TO THE SECURITY OF THAILAND, 
LAOS, AND SOUTH VIETNAM 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
invasion of Cambodia, a country as large 
as the whole of South Vietnam, the 
United States seems to be embarking on 
another Vietnam. It is questionable 
whether the Cambodian intervention 
will serve to reduce the threat of Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries being used against 
our forces in South Vietnam. Prof. George 
Kahin of Cornell University deals with 
this in the following questions: 

QUESTIONS ON CAMBODIA 


7. The Administration’s Question: Do we 
really know what we are getting into in 
widening the war to Cambodia? Is this not 
another Vietnam, which we all know this 
Administration wants to avoid? 

The Administration’s Answer: The ques- 
tion of “what we are getting into” goes to the 
heart of what is happening now in Cam- 
bodia. We should be absolutely clear here 
on matters of sequence and consequence. 
Communist aggression, blatant and deter- 
mined, is not only threatening the overthrow 
of a neutral government, but also posing a 
significantly growing danger to the security 
of our forces in South Vietnam. 

The events in Cambodia, therefore, are cer- 
tainly part of a larger pattern of aggression 
as conceived in Hanoi. 

There is just no question that increased 
Communist activities in Cambodia threaten 
U.S. forces in South Vietnam and could have 
a significant effect on the course of the war, 
Our considerations here run from psycholog- 
ical to purely military. Our judgment has 
been that—far from widening or lengthening 
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the war—firm and decisive action now in 
Cambodian base areas was necessary to 
demonstrate to the enemy that we will now 
[sic! not presumably] allow the war to be 
carried beyond its present bounds, nor al- 
low the enemy to use Cambodia with im- 
punity in attacking Vietnamization. 

I therefore find it paradoxical to call this 
a “new war”. In the most realistic sense, this 
is an effort to contain the “old war” and 
bring it to a speedy end. 

Our Answer: Part of this question has 
been answered in the previous answers. 
(Moreover, one should note that she chronol- 
Ogy provided by the White House (which 
accompanied its release of questions and 
answers) is seriously imbalanced and lacks 
mention of some of the most essential events 
directly pertinent to any understanding of 
these developments.) 

In addition, the following points are di- 
rectly relevant to the account provided by 
the Administration’s answer. 

With the invasion of Cambodia, the United 
States is expanding the battleground into an 
area as large as all South Vietnam. President 
Nixon has promised that all American forces 
will be pulled out of Cambodia by the end 
of June—but has yet refrained from saying 
that they will not be sent back again in July 
or succeeding months, Our ally, General 
Thieu, however, has made explicit that for 
at least the next six months—through the 
American elections of November as he so 
candidly put it—the South Vietnamese army 
will have the responsibiilty of sustaining the 
government of General Lon Nol, training his 
army, and providing it with military support 
in at least the eastern half of Cambodia. 

President Nixon’s invasion of Cambodia 
has had its impact not merely on the border 
base areas, but has served to upset the whole 
political balance within that country. Cam- 
bodia as a state no longer provides the 
United States with a neutralist flank, flawed 
only by communist border sanctuaries. To- 
day a whole nation is torn apart by a civil 
war—where areas of fighting alternate with 
areas of political and military vacuum. What 
was once a state whose presence helped con- 
tain the war in Vietnam is now a political 
and military battlefield dominated not by 
Cambodians, but by American, South Viet- 
namese, Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
forces. 

The overthrow of Prince Sihanouk and the 
American-Vietnamese invasion have irreme- 
diably shattered the precarious internal 
peace and balance of political forces in Cam- 
bodia. Washington's and Saigon’s support for 
General Lon Nol has forced Sihanouk to seek 
an alliance with the Cambodian left and the 
NLF and North Vietnamese. The narrow elite 
base of the Lon Nol government means it 
lacks the legitimacy among Cambodians to 
exercise effective authority on its own. One 
of the initial steps taken to defend it in- 
volves the dispatch to Phnom Penh of Ameri- 
can-trained and financed Cambodian mer- 
cenaries serving with the South Vietnamese 
Special Forces, a first contingent of 4,000 ar- 
riving a few days after American forces 
crossed the Cambodian frontier. Subsequent- 
ly, President Thieu has made clear that one 
of the major missions of the South Viet- 
namese army is to sustain the Lon Nol gov- 
ernment; and this, of course, means to fight 
those substantial elements loyal to Sihanouk. 
(By May 11, South Vietmamese forces were 
already engaged well to the west of the Me- 
kong River.) 

A government which has no better way of 
establishing nationalist credentials than by 
perpetrating massacres of defenseless Viet- 
namese civilians is not likely to endure. Sih- 
anouk'’s powerful nationalist appeal is now 
united with those radical appeals of the 
Cambodian communist insurgents which re- 
late to the widespread social and economic 
grievances of the Cambodian peasantry. 
President Nixon has contributed to the crea- 
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tion of a formidable anti-American alliance 
in Cambodia, making a long civil war in that 
country inevitable. 

By proxy, then, through its client, South 
Vietnam, the U.S. has moved into Cambodia 
politically as well as militarily to support a 
narrowly based regime that could never be 
viable on its own. And if the unrepresenta- 
tive regime in Saigon were to collapse, this 
would certainly bring about the collapse of a 
second and equally unrepresentative regime 
in Phnom Penh. 

The escalatory response to the American 
invasion of Cambodia has already extended 
beyond developments in that country. It 
threatens American sanctuaries in Laos. 
There, North Vietnamese forces have under- 
taken to compensate for loss of their Cam- 
bodian bases by expanding their control in 
southern Laos, taking the town of Attopeu, 
and now threatening Saravene—both major 
strategic centers. This alters the geographi- 
cal and military balance in southern Laos 
(an area fronting on both Cambodia and 
South Vietnam), quite as dramatically as 
did the powerful North Vietnamese response 
a few months ago to the Administration's 
initiative in upsetting the previous pre- 
carious balance in central Laos by attempt- 
ing to seize the Plain of Jars. 

The North Vietnamese actions at that time 
also exposed the fragility of the Adminis- 
tration’s Vietnamization policy; for if Hanoi 
could so rapidly augment its military power 
in Laos and drive U.S.-supported Laotian 
troops back far beyond the point from which 
they launched their attack, it clearly retains 
the capacity for an equivalent augmentation 
of its forces in South Vietnam (or in Cam- 
bodia) whenever the time seems most pro- 
pitious. 

In addition, U.S. intervention against the 
NLF sanctuaries in Cambodia, in conjunction 
with the developing power vacuum there, 
invites NLF and North Vietnamese movement 
against American sanctuaries in eastern 
Thailand and the Mekong River valley areas 
of western Laos. As U.S. and South Viet- 
namese forces penetrate further into Cam- 
bodia, the communists can no longer be 
expected to confine their operations in that 
country to areas along the Vietnamese 
border. They will feel no constraints against 
establishing bases anywhere in Cambodia, 
including districts opposite the Thai 
frontier. Consequently, the Thai government 
is likely to find its own security increasingly 
threatened. Its defense forces, largely com- 
mitted in recent years to the defense of its 
northeastern frontiers, will now have to be 
extended to cover Thailand's open southeast- 
ern flank, whose security had hitherto been 
taken for granted because of the existence 
of an effective neutralist government in 
Phnom Penh. In effect, Thailand will now 
have to guard both its Laotian and its Cam- 
bodian frontiers, and its security will have 
appreciably diminished. 

8. The Administration's Question: The 
operation which is now beginning (the Cam- 
bodian intervention) is a very large opera- 
tion. What do we hope to accomplish? 

The Administration’s Answer: Our basic 
objective is materially to reduce the new 
threat which the sanctuaries pose to our 
forces in South Vietnam. We expect to ac- 
complish this. 

We have the following specific goals: 

To disrupt enemy plans for operations 
against South Vietnam, thus supporting our 
Vietnamization program and helping to 
shorten the length of the war. 

To force the enemy to pull forces out of 
South Vietnam to protect the sanctuaries. 

To find and destroy arms caches and head- 
quarters areas. 

To impede the enlargement of areas under 
Communist control in Cambodia. 

Our Answer: Our attacks on the Commu- 
nist border bases in Cambodia can have no 
lasting effect on the security of South Viet- 
nam's western frontier. Substantial amounts 
of rice, arms and other military equipment 
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have been captured or destroyed in these 
operations; but search and destroy missions 
against major enemy bases outside of South 
Vietnam can achieve no more than those pre- 
viously undertaken within that country. It 
is not clear whether an “authoritative” ad- 
ministration source was correct in reporting 
on April 2 that COSVN (enemy headquarters) 
had been moved from Cambodia to South 
Vietnam in late March. (See New York Times, 
April 3, 1970.) However, it is clear that the 
President’s expectation that “American and 
South Vietnamese units will attack the head- 
quarters for the entire communist operations 
in South Vietnam” has not been realized. 

As in previous major sweeps in South Viet- 
nam itself (such as operation Junction City 
in 1967) the headquarters of the communists 
has eluded the most powerful force the U.S. 
could assemble. Enemy force levels have not 
been significantly affected, and in fact few 
enemy forces have as yet been committed to 
combat. Nothing prevents the enemy from 
returning to the border base areas once 
American and South Vietnamese troops have 
departed. The small and inexperienced Cam- 
bodian army lacked the capacity to control 
these frontier enclaves before and will clearly 
be unable to do so in the future, especially 
given the enormity of its new problems else- 
where in Cambodia. Enemy troops have sim- 
ply moved back from border districts deep 
into central Cambodia, placing Phnom Penh 
and General Lon Nol’s government in greater 
jeopardy and making it even more depend- 
ent on outside assistance. (See also answers 
to previous questions relating to Vietnam- 
ization.) 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART CAL- 
ENDAR OF EVENTS, JUNE 1970 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the Calendar of 
Events for the month of June 1970 of the 
National Gallery of Art. The events 
scheduled for June are outstanding, and 
I urge my colleagues and the American 
people to visit the National Gallery and 
see its excellent presentations. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART CALENDAR OF 
EVENTS, JUNE 1970 


SELECTIONS FROM THE NATHAN CUMMINGS 
COLLECTION 


As its summer exhibition, the National 
Gallery will show 80 paintings and sculptures 
from the collection of Nathan Cummings. 
The selection, spanning a hundred years, in- 
cludes important works from different pe- 
riods in the careers of such painters as 
Degas, Gauguin, Braque, Picasso, Kandinsky, 
Léger, and Rouault and the sculptor Gia- 
cometti. 

Five watercolor panels by Duffy (the orig- 
inal working models for his gigantic “Fée 
Électricité” painted for the Paris Interna- 
tional Fair of 1937) will be installed together. 
One monumental sculpture by Henry Moore, 
weighing over six tons, will be on view out- 
doors at the Constitution Avenue entrance to 
the Gallery. 

Ranging from the Impressionists to con- 
temporary abstract sculpture, the selection 
was made jointly by the National Gallery 
and The Metropolitan Museum of Art, where 
the exhibition will go on view during the 
summer of 1971. 

Particularly notable among individual ex- 
amples in the collection are Monet’s “Mount 
Kolsaas,” one of the artist's few Norwegian 
works: Légen’s dynamic “Les Belles Cy- 
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Clistes”; a large Vuillard garden scene; Pi- 
casso’s joyous “Woman with a Flower’; a 
scene of the artist’s model in the garden, by 
Berthe Morisot; the familiar picture of 
Jean Monet on his tricycle, painted by his 
father; a Maillol terracotta of the sculptor’s 
favorite model, recently acquired from the 
model herself, Mme. Dina Vierny; three 
Braques of different periods, including one 
from his brief Fauve period; and one of 
Degas’ important last works entitled 
“Bathers.” The earliest work is a Daumier 
theater scene painted about 1862. 

Mr. Cummings, whose generosity over more 
than twenty-five years has been shared by 
museums, universities, and colleges through- 
out the country, is also a patron of the liv- 
ing sculptor. His help began with Giacometti 
and continues today through the encourage- 
ment of Antoine Poncet, grandson of Nabis 
founder, Maurice Denis. Two large marble 
sculptures by Poncet will be shown in the 
exhibition. 

A fully illustrated catalogue with 14 color 
plates will include an introduction by noted 
British art historian Douglas Cooper, who 
acted as a consultant in selecting this ex- 
hibition. The exhibition will close on Sep- 
tember 7. 

CIVILISATION 


The spring series of “Civilisation” con- 
cludes Saturday, June 20. The films will be 
shown again during the summer, with eve- 
ning programs, according to a schedule to 
be published in the next Calendar. 

CONCERTS 


The season of Sunday evening concerts in 
the East Garden Court concludes June 28. 
Concerts will resume September 27. 


EXTENDED GALLERY HOURS 


For the summer, the Gallery remains open 
until 9 p.m. weekdays and Saturdays, It 
opens as usual at 10 a.m. on those days. 
Cafeteria hours are also extended on week- 
days and Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 7:30 
p-m.; luncheon service from 11 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m.; dinner service from 5 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
There is no change in the Sunday hours, 
when the Gallery is open from noon to 10 
p.m. and the Cafeteria from 1 p.m. to 7 p.m. 

Monday, June 1, through Sunday, June 7 

Painting of the week: + Panini, “The Inte- 
rior of the Pantheon.” (Samuel H. Kress Col- 
lection) Gallery 36. Tues. through Sat. 12:00 
and 2:00; Sun. 3:30 and 6:00. 

Tour of the Week: Vermeer, Chardin, and 
Degas. Rotunda. Tues. through Sat. 1:00; 
Sun. 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda. Mon. through Sat. 11:00 and 3:00; 
Sun. 5:00. 

Sunday lecture: Whistler; America’s First 
Avant Garde Artist. Guest Speaker: Donald 
Holden, artist and critic, New York, Audi- 
torium 4:00. 

Sunday concert: Richard McKee, Bass- 
Baritone. Jane Whang, Pianist. East Gar- 
den Court 8:00. 


Monday, June 8, through Sunday, June 14 


Painting of the Week: * Annibale Carracci, 
“Landscape.” (Samuel H. Kress Collection) 
Gallery 36. Tues. through Sat. 12:00 and 
2:00; Sun. 3:30 and 6:00. 

Tour of the Week: Hals, Velaquez, and 
Manet. Rotunda. Tues. through Sat. 1:00; 
Sun. 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda. Mon. through Sat. 11:00 and 3:00; 
Sun. 5:00. 

Sunday lecture: Portraits by Gainsbor- 
ough. Speaker: Ross Watson, Curator, Na= 
tional Gallery of Art. Auditorium 4:00. 

Sunday concert: Howard Bass, Guitarist. 
East Garden Court 8:00. 


111’'x14’" reproductions with texts for sale 
this week—15 cents each. If mailed, 25 cents 
each, 
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Monday, June 15, through Sunday, June 21 

Painting of the Week: Pissarro. “Boule- 
vard des Italiens, Morning, Sunlight.” (Ches- 
ter Dale Collection) Gallery 90. Tues. through 
Sat. 12:00 & 2:00; Sun. 3:30 & 6:00. 

Tour of the Week: El Greco, Delacroiz, and 
van Gogh. Rotunda. Tues. through Sat. 1:00; 
Sun. 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda. Mon. through Sat. 11:00 & 3:00; Sun, 
5:00, 

Sunday Lecture: Thoughts on El Greco 
and His Philosophy. Guest Speaker; Herbert 
P. Weissberger, Director, Anderson House 
Museum, Washington, D.C. Auditorium 4:00. 

Sunday concert: To be announced. 
Monday, June 22, through Sunday, June 28 

Painting of the Week: + Lancret, “The Pic- 
nic after the Hunt.” (Samuel H. Kress Col- 
lection) Gallery 54. Tues. through Sat. 12:00 
& 2:00; Sun. 3:30 & 6:00. 

Tour of the Week: Raphael, Poussin, and 
Cézanne. Rotunda. Tues. through Sat. 1:00; 
Sun. 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda. Mon. through Sat. 11:00 & 3:00; Sun. 
5:00. 

Sunday lecture: Art Collecting, Guest 
Speaker: Nathan Cummings, Collector and 
Industrialist, New York. Auditorium 4:00. 

Sunday concert: To be announced. 

(Inquiries concerning the Gallery’s edu- 
cational services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office or telephoned to (202) 
137-4215, ext. 272. 

(For reproductions and slides of the col- 
lection, books, and other related publica- 
tions, self-service rooms are open daily near 
the Constitution Avenue entrance. 

(All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by Station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5).) 


APPOINTMENT OF ED HUTCHIN- 
SON TO SPECIAL SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE—A PROFOUND MOVE 


HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
the selection of Congressman EDWARD 
HUTCHINSON as a member of the special 
Judiciary Subcommittee studying the 
matter of the impeachment of Associate 
Justice William O. Douglas was a source 
of real satisfaction to me and to other 
Members of the Michigan delegation. 

Most of us have served with Ep HUTCH- 
Inson in another public body or capacity. 
Several of us served with Ep in the Mich- 
igan Legislature; Congressman WILLIAM 
Forp and I served with Ep at the 1961-62 
Michigan Constitutional Convention, of 
which Ep was a vice president; and, 
though not serving with En HUTCHINSON 
in the legislature, many of us who fol- 
lowed him there became well acquainted 
with the rich heritage he left to us and 
from which we benefited. It, therefore, is 
much more than mere acquaintance 
which causes us to appreciate the wis- 
dom of his selection for this critical and 
momentous task. 
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Another Michigan resident who ap- 
plauded the appointment is Will Muller, 
a highly respected columnist for the De- 
troit News. Will Muller—as a reporter for 
the News both in Washington and in our 
State capital at Lansing—has had con- 
siderable opportunity to observe Eb 
HUTCHINSON at work. 

In his April 27 column on the editorial 
page of the Detroit News, he commented 
at length on Hurcuinson’s appointment 
to the subcommittee, and as is usually the 
case, I concur with all that Will Muller 
has said. And, in case Will Muller is in 
doubt as to whether En HUTCHINSON is 
still doing his homework in Washington 
the way he did in Michigan, let me as- 
sure him that Ep HUTCHINSON is—even 
more so. Ep HUTCHINSON and I may ap- 
proach things on occasion from a slightly 
different philosophical viewpoint, but 
whenever I have asked Ep about a bill in 
his Judiciary Committee, I never have 
any doubt but what I will receive a 
straightforward, unbiased, and practical 
analysis of the issue and an uncolored 
version of the arguments for and against 
its passage. The information isolation 
that sometimes occurs because of our 
committee system makes an Ep HUTCH- 
INSON a most valuable Member. 

Since I am sure my colleagues will 
want to read and concur with Will Mul- 
ler’s comments, I am inserting them at 
this point in the RECORD: 


Ep HUTCHINSON 
(By Will Muller) 


Republican Congressman Edward Hutchin- 
son is as philosophically opposed to Justice 
William O. Douglas as any conservative likely 
to be found in the House. 

Despite that, the choice of the Michigan 
fourth termer as one of a panel of five from 
the House Judiciary Committee to hear im- 
peachment pleas against Douglas may be a 
comfort to the 71-year-old jurist. 

Hutchinson may be a conservative but he’s 
not a hollering and shoving one. Douglas is 
a Democrat and Hutchinson is of opposite 
partisanship. But Hutchinson first of all is 
a lawyer. 

He served four years in the Michigan House 
and 10 in the Michigan Senate. He was a 
precisionist who went by the book, impatient 
of sloppy legislation, and, though possessed 
of a wide assembly of opponents within and 
without his party, trusted by most. 

There is a story of the time the Legislature 
was adopting an FEPC act. Hutchinson 
fought its passage unsuccessfully but in- 
sisted it be strengthened and clarified with 
several amendments “since it’s going to be 
passed anyway.” 

Officials of the Michigan CIO recognized 
Hutchinson's contribution to the FEPC pro- 
gram and acknowledged it in a circulated 
bulletin. 

If there was a complicated measure before 
the State Senate, Hutchinson would be one 
of those who understood it. His explanation 
of its terms often would be taken on faith 
by his colleagues. 

In all he does, Hutchinson more perfectly 
represents the thinking of his people than 
almost any other Michigan House member. 
His 4th District lies in Southwestern Michi- 
gan and comprises seven counties. He lives 
at Fennville. 

Hutchinson was one of those Republican 
conservatives who joined with many liberal 
Democrats in opposing the call for a Michi- 
gan Constitutional Convention. When it was 
called, he ran as a delegate, won, was made 
a Convention vice-chairman and worked end- 
lessly and tirelessly at shaping the conven- 
tion’s final product. 
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His almost undiluted conservatism kept 
Hutchinson from being a statewide power 
within his party. It endeared him for many 
past years and endears him now to a district 
which believes in the old ways and the old 
commandments, 

His personal appearance in Lansing con- 
trasted oddly with his political philosophy. 
He always was impeccably dressed, enjoyed 
a cherubic complexion and for years was 
considered the Senate's most eligible bache- 
lor. He finally captured a state official's secre- 
tary for a wife. 

The reaction of Hutchinson to the charges 
against the conduct of Justice Douglas may 
well be an indicator of whether they arise 
from politics and emotion or require seri- 
ous consideration. That is, if Hutchinson is 
still doing his home work in Washington the 
way he did in Michigan. 

Hutchinson can be as partisan as anyone 
in polities up to a point. That point is blind- 
ness, His mind is analytical and judgmatical. 
For what it’s worth, he was considered dur- 
ing his years there to be the best constitu- 
tional lawyer in the Legislature. 

He will be one of two Republicans on the 
committee chosen by Rep. Emanuel Celler, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, to ex- 
amine the complaints against Justice Dou- 
glas. Celler is to preside. 

There will be complaints that Hutchinson 
is of too conservative convictions to fairly 
analyze charges brought against a liberal of 
Douglas’ cut. To the contrary, Celler, who 
obviously is opposed to the idea of impeach- 
ment, may have been making a proper choice. 


EDDY SCURLOCK—BUSINESSMAN 
OF THE YEAR 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
is familiar with the scenario depicting 
a young man of humble beginnings ris- 
ing on his own efforts and merit to amass 
a vast fortune. This fictional character 
then uses his wealth to promote the well- 
being of his fellowmen and maintains 
a great concern for them. With today’s 
cynicism, such a plot would undoubtedly 
be rejected summarily as being too un- 
real. 

It may be too unreal for fiction but it 
could be a synopsis of a biography of 
Eddy Clark Scurlock. This reality will 
be recognized later this month when the 
Religious Heritage of America presents 
him its Business Man of the Year Award 
for his “practical application of religious 
principles to daily, business activities.” 

The awards committee has made a 
sound choice and I know my colleagues 
will be interested in learning how this 
young man from east Texas rose to his 
present position of distinction: 

EDDIE SCURLOCK 

Born January 13, 1905, in Newton, Texas. 
Raised in Tenaha, Shelby County, in East 
‘Texas. 

Went to work immediately after graduation 
from high school for Standard Pipe Line 
Company at Smackover in Arkansas. Worked 
in construction gang as time keeper, scout 
and gauger during his four years with Stand- 
ard. He then went to Houston, first becom- 
ing a service station attendant to learn serv- 
ice station business, and purchasing a sta- 
tion of his own six months later. He next 
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became a commission agent for Pierce Oil 
Company and later for Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Company in Seguin and Gonzales, Texas. 

In 1927, Scurlock married the former Eliza- 
beth Belschner of Seguin. They have one 
daughter, Laura Lee Blanton, who is married 
to Jack S. Blanton. The Blantons have three 
children and reside in Houston. 

In 1932, Seurlock joined Cooper Petroleum 
Company, an oil broker operating in the 
Southeastern states and in the Middle West. 
In 1933 he was made manager of Cooper's 
Minneapolis office that served the Middle 
West and Western Canada. 

In 1936 Scurlock formed Scurlock Oil Com- 
pany as a marketer of petroleum products. 
Since that date, Scurlock Oil Company has 
grown into a substantial independent trans- 
porter and marketer of crude oil and con- 
densate, as well as a producer of oil and gas. 
In 1946 Scurlock purchased a small refinery 
in Houston and named it the Eddy Refining 
Company. Over the years Eddy Refining 
Company has become an important refinery 
of independent gasolines and through an 
affiliated company, a distributor and re- 
tailer throughout the Texas Gulf Coast. 
Scurlock is today Chairman of the Board 
and chief executive officer of both Scurlock 
Oil Company and Eddy Refining Company. 

Other business associations of Scurlock’s 
are: Director, Texas Commerce Bank; Ad- 
visory Director, Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company; Director, Benjamin Franklin Say- 
ings Association; Director, Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railway Company. Scurlock is also a 
member of the Board of Michigan Seam- 
less Tube Company and a member of various 
industry associations on both a state and 
national level. 

Scurlock’s civic and other outside activ- 
ities are varied, but most center around 
church and church-related institutions of 
higher learning. He is past Chairman of the 
Board of Stewards of St. Luke’s Methodist 
Church and has been active in all phases of 
its life for many years. He is a Trustee and 
Chairman of the Building Committee of Lon 
Morris College and has had an active hand 
in the construction of all new buildings at 
that school. He is on the Board of Trustees 
of The Methodist Hospital and has been ac- 
tive during its period of growth and construc- 
tion. He is a member and past President of 
the Board of Trustees of the Institute of 
Religion located in the Texas Medical Cen- 
ter. Scurlock is past President of the Houston 
Methodist Board of Missions and is pres- 
ently a Trustee of the Texas Methodist Foun- 
dation. Scurlock is a former member of the 
Board of Regents of South Texas Junior Col- 
lege and a member of Rice University Asso- 
ciates. He is a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Holly Hall, Home for the Aged, and 
is on the Engineering Foundation Advisory 
Council of the University of Texas. He is a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Baylor College of Medicine and the National 
Space Hall of Fame. In addition, he has made 
substantial financial contributions to many 
other church-related institutions through- 
out Texas. Scurlock’s civic associations in- 
clude former membership on the Board of 
Directors of the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce, member of the Board of Directors of 
the United Fund of Houston and Harris 
County, a member of the Texas Law Enforce- 
ment Foundation, a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Houston Livestock 
Show & Rodeo, and a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Pin Oak Horse Show. He 
is currently Chairman of the Board of Va- 
riety Boys’ Club, affiliated with the Boys’ 
Club of America. 

In June of 1965, Mr. Scurlock was pre- 
sented with an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters (L.H.D.) by Southwestern 
University of Georgetown. In June of 1966, 
he was presented with the City of Hope Hu- 
manitarian Award, and in his honor the 
Eddy C. Scurlock Research Foundation was 
established in Los Angeles. 
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In March of 1966, Eddy Scurlock was offi- 
cial host in Houston to Prince Philip of 
England when the Prince visited several cit- 
ies in the United States, sponsored by the 
Variety Clubs International. In June of 1969, 
Mr. Scurlock was presented with the Variety 
Club “Man of the Year” Award. 


Eddy Scurlock serves as an inspira- 
tion to all Americans. I commend the Re- 
ligious Heritage of America, Inc., for its 
judicious selection of a man whom I am 
proud to call my friend. 


RESOLUTION CRITICIZING UNESCO 
AND HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
troit-East and Hamtramck Branch of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., on April 25, 1970, adopted 
a resolution criticizing the action of 
UNESCO and the Human Rights Com- 
mission of the United Nations honoring 
Vladimir Lenin. 

I insert the text of the Detroit-East 
and Hamtramck Branch’s resolution at 
this point in the Recorp: 


RESOLUTION 


Adopted by members of the Ukrainian 
Community in Detroit, Michigan on April 
25th 1970. 

We, Americans of Ukrainian descent hereby 
express our indignation at the action of 
UNESCO and the Human Rights Commis- 
sion of the United Nations honoring Vladi- 
mir Lenin as a great humanitarian of the 
20th century. Having heard Dr. Zenon 
Melnyk, Professor of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, speaking on the eco- 
nomic exploitation of Ukraine, and Mr. 
Wasyl Szcherbey on the political oppression 
of Ukraine and other Soviet republics, we 
hereby declare that: 

Lenin ordered the destruction of inde- 
pendent Democratic Republics formed after 
the fall of Czarist Russia, and forcefully 
integrated them into a new prison of na- 
tions, in the form of the Soviet Union, 

Lenin created the infamous Cheka, which 
brutally put to death many millions in the 
years immediately following the Russian 
Revolution. 

Lenin’s followers furthering his political 
policies were responsible for the deaths of 
six million people as a result of forceful col- 
lectivization in Ukraine. The Soviet State, 
established by Lenin, physically eliminated 
thousands of the Ukrainian intellectual 
class. In 1930 the Soviet Regime, established 
by Lenin, destroyed the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church and in 1946 Ukrainian Catholic 
Church. 

Using Lenin's teachings, present day Rus- 
sia enslaves nations, forbids them basic na- 
tional rights, mocks their natural rights of 
religion, press, speech, and assembly, and 
carries on a relentless program of Russifica- 
tion, 

In the name of Leninist “humanitarian” 
ideology the Kremlin oppresses the peoples 
of Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, Armenia, 
Kazakhstan, and other states. Leninist ide- 
ology was used to justify the intervention of 
Russian Army’s in Eastern Europe—their 
suppression of freedom in Poland, East Ger- 
many, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 

On the basis of these facts Lenin cannot 
be classified as a great humanitarian of our 
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century. Lenin’s actions are comparable to 
the worst deeds of Hitler and Stalin. The de- 
cision of the United Nations to honor Lenin 
is a mockery of the ideals of justice and true 
humanism. 


QUESTIONS ON CAMBODIA: II. THE 
INVASION AND ENEMY ACTION 
SHOW LACK OF UNDERSTANDING 
BY ADMINISTRATION 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, George 
McT. Kahin has responded to recent 
statements by the administration on 
Cambodia by proving the fallacy of the 
administrative position on the necessity 
to invade Cambodian bases and sanc- 
tuaries; and the significance of current 
enemy action along the Cambodian 
border. 

The material follows: 

QUESTIONS ON CAMBODIA 


4. The Administration’s Question: What 
has made you suddenly decide that these 
bases and sanctuaries represent such a seri- 
ous threat that we have to invade a neutral 
nation? After all, the President on April 20 
did not allude to the situation in terms 
which would have suggested such a serious 
concern. 

The Administration's Answer: On April 20 
the President did not allude to the Cam- 
bodian situation. He said the North Viet- 
namese would be taking “grave risks” if they 
jeopardized the security of our forces in 
Vietnam by increased actions in Vietnam, 
Cambodia, or Laos. 

The actions which Hanoi has taken over 
the last ten days have shown that Hanoi is 
taking new actions in Cambodia, which will 
jeopardize our remaining forces in South 
Vietnam, It is securing and expanding the 
Cambodian bases and trying to establish a 
hegemony in Cambodia which would give 
North Vietnam and Viet Cong forces full 
freedom to operate in South Vietnam and 
resupply themselves. 

Let me cite some of these recent actions, 
though I am sure you can get a fuller accord 
from DOD or from reading the press. For 
example, on April 20 Communist forces at- 
tacked two provincial capitals, Snoul and 
Takeo, one north and one south of Phnom 
Penh. They also attacked Mimot—another 
provincial capital, as well as an important 
bridge linking the provincial capitals of 
Snoul and Kratie on Route 13. The next day, 
they attacked the port city of Kep. Two days 
later, they attacked some ships on the 
Mekong. They also occupied the town of 
Angtassem a few miles north of Takeo. They 
have in the past two weeks fired on foreign 
vessels in the Mekong River and have cut 
virtually every major road leading north, 
south and east out of Phnom Penh. These 
actions clearly go beyond securing former 
base areas. They are aggressive expansion of 
Communist control over large parts of the 
country, to blackmail and threaten the gey- 
ernment, and to try to gain much greater 
control of Cambodia than they have had to 
date. 

Our Answer—The Recent Record: This 
question here asked is a pertinent one, but it 
is not answered accurately. The record sug- 
gests the U.S.-Saigon invasion was in con- 
siderable measure prompted by a desire to 
save the military regime in Phnom Penh from 
the consequences of its own actions. 
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New Communist actions in Cambodia have 
clearly been primarily responses to new pres- 
sures from the Cambodians and the allied 
forces of the United States and South Viet- 
nam; they can hardly be explained as “ag- 
gressive expansion of Communist control” 
for the sake of gaining “greater control of 
Cambodia.” Communist actions cited above 
have thus far been of a primarily defensive 
nature and relate to major shift among Cam- 
bodian political forces and the South Viet- 
namese army's invasion of Cambodia. (Later 
followed by the U.S. invasion). From the 
Communist perspective the South Viet- 
namese and American invasion was proyoca- 
tive and invited as escalatory response. This 
has already begun, as evidenced by their 
recent moves against Attopeu and Saravane 
in Southern Laos. 

New actions by Hanoi and the NLF in 
Cambodia are primarily a response to the 
new and hostile Lon Nol coup group in Cam- 
bodia and are no indication of being an ag- 
gressive move against South Vietnam. North 
Vietnamese and NLF forces in Cambodia 
have taken new action in Cambodia, but 
these have been to a significant degree in 
response to the decision of Lon Nol’s regime 
to terminate previous arrangements for se- 
curing food and military supplies. In its 
background paper attached to these ques- 
tions the Administration itself admits that 
this move has “induced the Communists to 
drive Cambodian authorities entirely out of 
large sections of the country so that the 
Communists can then draw directly on the 
civilian population for their food supplies.” 

As regards the beginning of fighting, the 
chronology is instructive. The attacks on 
Snoul and Takeo occurred nearly one month 
after Lon Nol's figurehead Chief of State, 
Cheng-Heng, pledged to oust Communist 
troops from Cambodia's borders. After a pe- 
riod of talks with U.S. and South Vietnamese 
officers, the Cambodian army attacked North 
Vietnamese and NLF forces on March 22. 
This attack was followed by the first allied 
offensive on border bases on March 27, 1970. 
On April 11, the first large massacre of Viet- 
namese civilians conducted by the Cam- 
bodian army was reported. Two days later, 
April 13, the NLF took the town of Prasot. On 
April 18, the Cambodian army was involved 
in the massacre of 100 Vietnamese civilians in 
Takeo. The V.C. moved on Takeo and Saang 
two days later. 

5. The Administration's Question: What is 
the real significance of recent enemy actions 
in the base areas along the Cambodian 
border? 

The Administration’s Answer: Enemy 
forces have long operated from these base 
areas against U.S. and allied forces in South 
Vietnam. Their aggressive strikes from these 
sanctuaries were limited by marginal supply 
levels and irregular access to the Port of 
Sihanoukville. We now know the Sihanouk 
Government regulated use of this key port 
with rules ranging from acquiescence to 
loosely and erratically enforced controls. 

From the outset, it has been obvious that 
the new Cambodian Government would close 
the Port of Sihanoukville to communist traf- 
fic, thus forcing Viet Cong and North Viet- 
namese troops to move from their remote 
base areas in search of supplies. When they 
spread into the countryside, it became clear 
that they intended to sieze de facto control 
of the life lines to the sea. Should they suc- 
ceed we would be exposed to an enemy with 
far greater resources. We have no choice but 
to act in a manner to protect the lives of 
American and allied forces in Vietnam. 

Our Answer: Eyen if the Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese were about to open a cor- 
ridor to the sea east of Sihanoukville, it 
could not become a significant supply route. 
Any attempt to unload oceangoing ships by 
lighters or launches to take supplies ashore 
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would be every bit as vulnerable to American 
and South Vietnamese air activity as similar 
blockade operations along the Vietnam coast, 
such as the United States has carried out for 
years. Sihanoukville is the only Cambodian 
port which can be utilized by seagoing ships. 
There are no possible life lines to the sea 
except through Sihanoukville, and that is in 
the hands of Lon Nol who is even more dis- 
posed to deny it to the communists than was 
Sihanouk. 

Should the port of Sihanoukville with its 
international shipping fall to the commu- 
nists, is the United States prepared to run 
the same risks as would be the case if it were 
to bomb Haiphong—with its concentration 
of Soviet, British, and other shipping? 


THE REMARKABLE ZITA POTTS 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 

[From Look magazine, June 16, 1970] 


THE REMARKABLE ZITA Ports: SHE FIGHTS 
POVERTY 


The day they married, Dick and Zita Potts 
worked their usual hours. He picked toma- 
toes in the fields, and she sweated in the 
cannery. They washed up, found a justice of 
the peace, and moved to the old house near 
Crothersville, Ind. It leaned on the land Dick 
got from his father. 

The house burned in 1938, and their team 
harnesses and stock of soybean and corn 
seed with it. They started again with a $500 
loan on the horses and a $150 feed-and-grain 
loan from the Government. They put their 
new house up together, both hauling on a 
crosscut saw, and finished raising their four 
children there. 

In the fifties, Dick Potts’ heart began to 
give out, and he could not work so hard. She 
would let the housework go sometimes then, 
and walk with him while he hunted squir- 
rels in the nearby woods. “He seemed to like 
to have me along. I don’t think he wanted 
to be alone.” 

In 1967, Dick Potts died on his feet and 
left Zita the land, free and clear, and $1,446 
& year from his Social Security and Veterans 
Pension. Just like a big corporate farmer, 
she gets $300 to $400 more for not planting 
her 19 acres. With some help from the Gov- 
ernment’s Commodity Distribution Program, 
she gets along. She is going on 64 now, and 
with the children up and gone, she carries 
her own water from the pump in the yard. 
She has no particular feeling that she is a 
remarkable woman. 

The first thing VISTA workers from nearby 
Columbus, Ind., tell about Zita Potts is her 
locally famous epigram. She husked up her 
baritone drawl and informed them: “Bein’ 
poor is no shame, It’s just real unhandy.” 
She knows just how unhandy because she 
has lived through all cycles of rural pov- 
erty. She has seen how short rations of edu- 
cation feed back upon a lack of capital to 
stunt & man’s belief in himself and his abil- 
ity to provide for his family, Now, as an un- 
paid volunteer, she drives the dirt roads of 
Jackson, Brown and Bartholomew counties, 
drumming for the idea that poor people 
can solve their own problems if they will 
only band together. 

The Stitch & Quilt Association lodges it- 
self in an old store, rent-free the first year, 
in Crothersville. Local ladies whom Zita 
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helped recruit run up ties, quilts, beanbags, 
dolls, tote bags, on sewing machines paid 
for by the Irwin Union Foundation in nearby 
Columbus. The co-op is a fresh, risky kind of 
American revolution; it proposes the radical 
thought that poor people can come to own 
their own business and cope with middle- 
class problems like salaries, rent and profit. 
Zita stands on the mud-caked front porch 
with the farmer and talks about hogs. The 
idea, she tells him, is that the Community 
Action Program would give him money to 
buy brood sows and a boar and build far- 
rowing pens. When he raises his first pig 
crop, part of the money goes back to a 
feeder-pig cooperative that will help other 
farmers get started. She wheedles gently: 
“The way pig prices has been the last two 
years, it wouldn’t be a bad business to be in, 
what with all you already know about raisin’ 
pigs. Your boys could help out.” He scuffs 
his big work shoes on the porch, then draws 
his bulk up Baptist-proud and delivers one 
of those small lies a man will use to hold his 
head up: “If I wanted to go into the hawg 
business, I'd do it myself, not with a bunch 
of other guys.” They both know better—he 
has no spare money—but she leaves him 
alone with his pride to let the new idea 
stew. Maybe he will change his mind tomor- 
row. 

But all is not gloom and doubt. An old 
lady shakes her head over the price of coal 
and tells Zita the last load was full of slate. 
The laugh lines in Zita’s face crash together: 
“Why, I s’pose they figured you was gonna 
make blackboards.” They share the absurdity 
and swerve toward talk about the possibility 
of a lot of people buying their coal together. 
That would lower the price a bit, they figure. 

Zita Potts gets paid, in a way. She was 63 
before she saw a plane take off the ground. 
She was in it, quaking, on her way to a 
senior-citizens meeting in Wisconsin. And she 
has been to Washington, D.C., to protest the 
Vietnam war, even though she admires the 
President. Now she is vice president of the 
Community Action Program board in Co- 
lumbus, and deep into the idea that poor 
people must organize nationally. So Zita is 
getting around more, and finding out about 
her own possibilities along the way. “When 
I see some injustice, it Just makes me so 
mad it burns throtigh me.” A very moral 
kind of indigestion, and bracing for a widow 
lady who only made it through the eighth 
grade. 


CAMPUS DISORDERS: A PROBLEM 
OF ADULT LEADERSHIP 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1970, 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the air is full 
of rhetoric about campus and student 
dissent and disorder. Unfortunately, too 
much of it further polarizes the various 
groups involved in the conflict between 
the dissenters and the Establishment. 

Dr. Armand Nicholi, Jr., psychiatrist at 
the Harvard Medical School, presented a 
paper on campus disorders at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Psychiat- 
ric Association which met in San Fran- 
cisco in May of this year. 

I commend it to my colleagues and 
others seriously interested in ameliorat- 
ing the tensions on campuses: 

Campus DISORDERS: A PROBLEM OF ADULT 

LEADERSHIP 
(By Dr. A. M. Nicholi II) 

A profound crisis has gripped the world’s 

institutions of higher learning. In the United 
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States, universities from Berkeley to Colum- 
bia have experienced upheavals that have 
virtually split them asunder. In 1969 alone, 
demonstrations, riots, and strikes plummeted 
more than 300 college campuses into un- 
precedented turmoil; during the past few 
weeks, this number has escalated to fright- 
ening proportions, threatening the fabric of 
our nation. 

As with all institutions, the efficient func- 
tioning of colleges and universities depends 
on the capacity. of people within them to 
communicate and to relate to one another 
effectively. Psychiatry, concerned more than 
any other discipline with how people com- 
municate and relate, has thus far contrib- 
uted little to the understanding, let alone 
the resolution, of recent campus crises. 

Previous studies have focused. primarily on 
rebelling students; few, if any, on the con- 
tribution of administration and faculty to 
the turmoil. This paper focuses, not on the 
political issues—the war, R.O.T.C., Black 
Studies, Student Power, University Expan- 
sion—but rather on deeper psychological is- 
sues setting the emotional climate for the 
crisis. 

HARVARD EXPERIENCE 


The Harvard situation in many ways paral- 
lels the disturbances on a number of cam- 
puses. On April 9th, 1969, a series of events 
began that brought the nation’s oldest uni- 
versity to an abrupt halt. The restlessness 
and discontent simmering beneath this in- 
stitution’s placid and tradition-bound ex- 
terior exploded into cataclysmic disruption. 
At 12 o'clock noon, a small group of SDS 
students seized a central administration 
building and forcibly ejected several of the 
deans. In quick response, the administra- 
tion summoned outside help. At 5 a.m.,.400 
police arrived and, with military precision, 
cleared the building in less than 30 minutes, 
Some of the police lost control. The result- 
ing bloodshed, including injuries to scores 
of students standing by, radicalized the rest 
of the university and threw the entire in- 
stitution into a prolonged paralyzing strike. 

Initial drafts of this paper included a 
certain amount of raw data—specific selected 
aspects of the actions and reactions of both 
administration and faculty before and dur- 
ing the crisis. Although only a small portion 
of the data fell within the category of con- 
fidential clinical material, the sequence of 
events nevertheless chronicled a series of 
human errors. 

Discussing these errors at this specific 
moment in history would, it seems to me, 
run the risk of contributing more heat than 
light. The course of events during the past 
few weeks—the President's Cambodian deci- 
sion and the campus reaction, the Vice Pres- 
ident’s rhetoric, the tragedy in Ohio—havye 
underscored this initial conviction. There- 
fore, in view of these sensitive and troubled 
times, I have decided to present only my 
general observations and conclusions on 
campus protest and to save the raw data and 
its specific analysis for a later paper. 

Sources of data upon which my observa- 
tions are based include: (1) interviews with 
some members of the Harvard administra- 
tion, (2) discussions with several partici- 
pating members of the faculty, (3) inter- 
views with several student leaders, (4) a 4% 
hour tape recording of an emergency faculty 
meeting the day following the police action, 
and (5) reports on the crises of other-cam- 
puses. 

COMMUNICATION BREAKDOWN 

As one explores in detail the events of the 
crisis of this particular university, one is 
struck by the prevalence of endless examples 
of disordered communication, occurring espe- 
clally at higher administrative levels and 
reflecting basic disordered human relations. 
One dimension of the situation emerges 
clearly. The remoteness and invisibility of 
the administration contributed to the com- 
munication gap and subsequently to the 
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crisis. This paper focuses on this invisibility 
and its significance for understanding the 
psychological determinants of the unrest. 


UNINVOLVED COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 


One impression of the past year has be- 
come unmistakably clear—a remote, invisi- 
ble, uninvolved college administration strikes 
& particularly negative note in the student 
of today. Why do people in authority, espe- 
cially distant and unresponsive leaders; 
evoke such intensely negative feelings? What 
accounts for the deep cynicism, the implaca- 
ble hostility, and the uncontrollable rage that 
in a few finds expression in irrational, de- 
structive behavior? The answer to these 
questions may give us a clue to understand- 
ing, not only the emotional climate of the 
Harvard crisis, but perhaps one of the deeper 
psychological causes of all campus disor- 
ders. Our answer at this point can only be 
Speculative, but speculation tempered by 
clinical impressions of the specific emotional 
conflicts of today’s students. 


EMOTIONAL RESPONSE 


The remote, distant leader arouses in 
students several categories of emotional re- 
sponse apart from and in addition to the 
feelings caused by the social and political 
issues themselves. 

First, there exists the utter frustration 
provoked in the student by the leader's lack 
of response to social and political issues. No 
one who spends time with youth today can 
deny the frustration and outrage provoked 
by a senseless war and the flagrant injus- 
tices of our social structure. Students feel 
deeply about these issues. In this paper, 
however, we are discussing the emotional 
reaction to a leader, not to the issues them- 
selves, important as they are. When a leader 
fails to understand the depth of students’ 
feelings about the war, he implies a tacit 
assent to what the student believes is mani- 
festly wrong. His lack of response argues for 
terrifying insensitivity and moral callousness 
The reaction evoked in the student, always 
conscious, adds to the highly charged social 
and political situation that currently polar- 
izes the nation. 


FAMILIAL PATTERN 


The distant and visibly uninvolved leader 
proyokes, however, a second emotional re- 
sponse in today’s student. This response re- 
lates to the characteristic emotional profile 
oe modern youth, rooted in his early home 

e. 

Attempting to understand this profile, one 
finds that many youth come from homes in 
which the family unit has virtually dis- 
integrated. Uninvolved and absent parents, 
especially the father, give rise to repeated 
feelings of rejection and resentment. 

The time demands on the highly success- 
ful father, or even on the many less success- 
ful fathers holding two jobs, result in homes 
virtually without paternal figures. In addi- 
tion, the hours a mother spends at home 
and the quality of relationship between 
mother and child continues to decline. When 
the parents do stay home, the television set 
and other electronic gadgets continually in- 
ie with meaningful personal relation- 
ships. 

In addition, the failure to set limits in- 
tensifies feelings within the child that the 
parent is uninvolved and uncaring, and 
leaves a residue of poor impulse control and 
an inability to delay gratification. The tend- 
ency to punish by withdrawal of attention 
and affection merely adds to the sense of 
being unacknowledged and rejected. 

Finally, in many of the more affluent 
homes, -parents send the child away to 
boarding school, adding to the long series 
of traumatic experiences of rejection, (In- 
terestingly, private school students ‘were 
over-represented among those who forcibly 
seized Harvard’s administration building.) 

In short, the particular orientation of mod- 
ern society produces fargmented families, 
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with material values superceding ethical and 
spiritual values, and with parents confused 
as to limits and basic priorities. This may 
be related to why many of the young re- 
ject not only the materialism of our society, 
but the entire free enterprise system as well. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REACTIONS 


Out of this background comes the specific 
emotional conflicts that trouble young people 
today. Rejection inevitably gives rise to re- 
sentment and anger. The suspiciousness and 
intense anger with authority—always pre- 
sent to some degree in this age group—has 
now become considerably more intense, con- 
siderably closer to the surface, and con- 
siderably more difficult to control, Secondly, 
clinical problems reflect, not excessive con- 
trol and inhibition, as in the past, but rather 
an inability to control impulses and to de- 
lay gratification. Thirdly, and most import- 
ant of all, today’s youth possess a peculiarly 
intense sensitivity to remote, invisible, and 
unresponsive authority—a direct result of 
early experiences with remote, unresponsive, 
emotionally uninvolved (and often absent) 
parents. 

The college administrator, burdened with 
raising funds and too busy to visibly inter- 
act with students, thus parallels the be- 
havior of the busy father, who gives the 
child everything but himself. 

The invisibility and remoteness of the un- 
involved leader provokes yet a third cate- 
gory of response in today’s youth. The key 
to understanding this response lies in the 
intensity and often inappropriateness of the 
negative feelings directed toward these 
leaders. 

The leader's distance and lack of visibility 
subject him to a peculiar distortion and vili- 
fication of motive and character in the eyes 
of the student. The intensity of the hostility 
leads to awareness, even in some Of the stu- 
dents, of its inappropriateness. 

Intense and inappropriate feelings imme- 
diately suggest to the clinician the phenom- 
enon of transference—the process whereby 
one person will experience toward another 
feelings and attitudes displaced from sig- 
nificant figures in his early childhood. Al- 
though we are familiar with transference 
in a one-to-one relationship, we are con- 
siderably less knowledgeable of how the proc- 
ess works between leaders and masses of 
people. It appears obvious, however, that 
when positive feelings and attitudes become 
displaced onto a leader, his behavior and 
his speech, no matter how negative, receive 
the most positive interpretation. The re- 
verse occurs with the transference of nega- 
tive feelings. 

Our clinical experience also suggests that 
the less the doctor interacts with his patient, 
that is, the less “visible” he is, the stronger 
the transference and the greater the dis- 
tortion. So too, it seems, with the college 
administrator: the less visible he is, the less 
he interacts with the students, the stronger 
the transference and the more subject he 
will be to distortion. 

Thus, the invisibility of the college admin- 
istrator makes him vulnerable to displace- 
ment of feelings from remote, rejecting par- 
ents. He becomes the focus, not only of the 
negative ambivalent feelings toward author- 
ity which we all possess, but also the target 
for the deep reservoir of anger peculiar to 
today’s youth and stemming from their early 
life experiences, 

If the remote, unresponsive leader then 
becomes associated with the over-reaction of 
police or with a senseless war, he triggers a 
spontaneous eruption of a vast common res- 
ervoir of unconscious anger. The intensity of 
the reaction may haye explosive potential 
and may, in part, explain the highly charged 
emotional climate underlying current cam- 
pus disorders. 

SUMMARY 


1, The psychological determinants of cam- 
pus disorders can be, in part, understood in 
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terms of unresponsive and inaccessible adult 
leaders—in the home, in the university, and 
in the government, The root causes of these 
disorders cannot be explained on the basis of 
social and political issues alone. The funda- 
mental problem rests with the refusal of 
parents, professors, administrators, and gov- 
ernment leaders to listen to the youth and 
thus to recognize and affirm their worth as 
human beings. 

2. Uninvolyed and absent parents, espe- 
clally the father, give rise to repeated feelings 
of rejection and resentment. The failure to 
set limits intensifies the feelings within the 
child that the parent is uninvolved and un- 
caring, results in confusion as to right and 
wrong, and leaves a residue of poor impulse 
control and an inability to delay gratifica- 
tion, These early experiences, together with 
the experiences of being punished by with- 
drawal of attention and affection, create in 
the young adult his peculiar susceptibility 
to remote, unresponsive adults. 

3. A remote, inaccessible, and visibly un- 
involved leader, Whether in university or in 
government, brings to the surface a deep 
reservoir of unconscious hostility, extremely 
dfficult to control and, in a few, expressing 
itself in irrational, sometimes, violent, be- 
havior. The alienation produced by this 
type of leader adds to the inner turmoil pro- 
duced by the real social and political issues, 
which, in themselves, are sufficient to make 
the sensitive young person irrational. 

4. The remote, unresponsive leader evokes 
three levels of emotional response in the stu- 
dent: 

(a) The intense frustration and turmoil re- 
sulting from having a leader fail to acknowl- 
edge a social or political injustice about 
which the student. feels deeply. The silence 
of the leader argues a terrifying insensitiv- 
ity and moral callousness. The student in- 
terprets the lack of response as tacit as- 
sent to what the student believes is mani- 
festly wrong with the nation, These feelings 
are always conscious. 

(b) A peculiar sensitivity and hostility 
to the distant, uninvolved leader resulting 
from the leader’s behavior running parallel to 
the behavior of a distant, uninvolved parent, 
especially the father. These feelings, often 
conscious, may also be unconscious. 

(c) The displacement of feelings and at- 
titudes from early significant figures onto the 
leader. These feelings, always intense and 
inappropriate, are sometimes conscious but 
mostiy unconscious. They result in distor- 
tion of the leader's character and motives. 
As with all transference reactions, the more 
inyisible the leader, the more subject to dis- 
tortion he becomes. Ultimately, the leader’s 
peculiar style of relating to youth determines 
whether feelings displaced onto him are posi- 
tive or negative. His responsiveness, there- 
fore, determines whether in the student's 
mind he becomes the good or bad parent. 

5, In short, if the student perceives the be- 
havior of the leader as unresponsive or as 
a senseless overreaction, the student ex- 
periences a specific sequence of feeling. He 
experiences not only the utter frustration 
and humility of not being acknowledged 
and affirmed as an intelligent, morally sen- 
sitive, individual, but also the reactivation 
of repressed frustration and anger resulting 
from repetitive painful early life experiences 
with remote, uninvolved parents. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


For a college administrator (and perhaps 
for other adult leaders as well) to relate 
effectively to youth today, he must include 
in his style of administration the following: 

1. Responsiveness, visibility, and easy ac- 
cessibility. Unresponsive leaders not only 
force students to resort to more extreme 
channels for expressing dissent, but also re- 
activiate deep unconscious feelings difficult 
to control. Remoteness and lack of visibility 
for an administrator fosters both a negative 
image of the person and a distortion of his 
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message. Responsiveness does not mean giv- 
ing in to every demand; the students have 
as much impatience and contempt for weak- 
ness in adult leaders as in their own. They 
do expect, however, some expression on the 
part of the leader that they have been heard 
and understood. And they do expect him to 
be accessible to them. A closed door—wheth- 
er to a freshman or to the most prominent 
alumnus—spells rejection. And rejection 
breeds resentment and anger. 

2. Continual visible interaction with mod- 
erate student leaders, a role which can never 
be fully relegated to assistants. The inform- 
ed moderate student leaders provide him 
with the most effective control of “hard core” 
extremists. Statements and actions, there- 
fore, must be generally geared to rally sup- 
port of the informed moderates. An admin- 
istrator must keep his finger on the affective 
pulse of the people he serves, not only by 
consulting frequently with his channels of 
communication to his constituency, but al- 
so by interacting with them personally as 
much as possible. In this way, he not only 
escapes paralleling the role of a rejecting 
father, but avoids becoming the focus of 
hostility displaced from that parent. 

3. Some limited visible confrontation with 
the radicals. The radicals are part of a uni- 
versity and cannot be ignored. To do so may 
encourage their more extreme posture, moti- 
vated often by the desire to gain a hearing. 
One can understand the natural tendency 
for a sensitive, shy administrator to fiee 
encounters with loud, rude, often obscene 
radicals. The necessity for such ah en- 
counter, however, lies mot in the hope of 
persuading the extremists, or even to answer 
their questions—they often don’t want an- 
swers—but to convey a visible image of in- 
volvement and concern to the large majority 
of moderate students and faculty. This will 
be one step in winning their alliance. In 
addition, listening to the radicals may have 
another advantage: the content of their 
message may at times have substance and, 
not infrequently, an element of wisdom. 

4. Handle irrational behavior by the ar- 
iom: “Do unto the children of others as you 
would have them do unto your own”. Irra- 
tional behavior of the younger members of 
& group—a family, a university, a nation— 
can be tolerated for a time, but irrational 
behavior on the part of adult leaders be- 
comes excessively threatening, intolerable, 
and ultimately destructive to the group. Per- 
haps the best guidelines for controlling the 
irrational feelings of students are those one 
would use with members of ones own family. 
If the younger members become irrational, 
abusive, or even assaultive, one handles 
them with firm control. If outside help must 
be called, one exercises extreme caution that 
application of that control in- no way harms 
the individual. Exchanging epithet for epi- 
thet or irrational violence for irrational 
violence quickly destroys the integrity of the 
family. Control of a family member by club- 
bing or shooting is unthinkable. 

5. Reordering basic priorities, with stu- 
dents as the raison d’etre jor the university. 
Until faculty see teaching, not publishing; as 
their main task; until administrators focus 
their attention on students and not on 
bodies external to the university; and until 
government leaders visibly respond to young 
people, not as troublesome meddlers, but as 
the immediate heirs to this nation’s future, 
discontent and turmoil among youth will 
intensify. 

6. Dividing the role of the college presi- 
dent into two positions of equal prestige and 
authority, one responsive to and responsible 
for the students and faculty (the internal 
constituency) and one responsive to the 
alumni, the government, and other elements 
of society (the external constituency). Un- 
less the role of the college president under- 
goes immediate and drastic change, our in- 
stitutions of higher learning as they now 
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stand will cease to exist. Hundreds of va- 
cancies of college presidencies now exist. 
Current demands on a college president place 
him in an untenable position. The burden of 
fund-raising as one of his many tasks focuses 
his attention and energy onto his external 
constituency—the government, the alumni, 
and other sources of financial support. If 
year after year he marches to the music of 
these external sources, especially to the tune 
of his wealthy, more conservative alumni, he 
will be out of step with his internal con- 
stituency, his faculty and students. His words 
and actions will appear continually “out of 
phase” with students, thus making it diffi- 
cult to rally their support in a crisis—and 
without their support, leading a university, 
or even keeping it in tact in these unsettled 
times, will become increasingly difficult. On 
the other hand, when he becomes involved 
with students, he tends to alienate many of 
his wealthiest alumni. He cannot continue 
to serve two masters. 

7. Instituting a voting, decision-making 
body to make important decisions in time of 
crisis, This body should be visibly involved 
with and accessible to students, representa- 
tive of all aspects of the university, and 
able to act quickly, to rally the support of 
various segments of the university, and to 
take the necessary precautions to prevent 
over-reaction on the part of those enforcing 
control. This group will place the power of 
the president within a context of checks 
and balances, and help relieve him of mak- 
ing far-reaching decisions under the intense 
emotional strain of a crisis. 

8. Awareness of and interest in the emo- 
tional development of students. Curiously, 
the few adult campus heroes that exist today 
are men who, either have made the prob- 
lems of youth their lifetime work, or who 
have devoted great quantities of time and 
effort to youth activities and organizations. 
An adult leader must be able to relate eas- 
ily and effectively to students and to demon- 
strate some understanding of how they feel, 
as well as how they think. However, the 
young do not want adult leaders who iden- 
tify with them—who adopt their character- 
istic dress and mannerisms, Struggling to 
find their own identity, they find imitation 
by adults threatening to the comfortable 
distance some find necessary to maintain. 

Finally, although universities and colleges 
place a high premium on the discovery of 
new knowledge, our greatest need today may 
not be new knowledge, but rather a renewed 
concern with some of the most basic pre- 
mises of human relations, premises known 
some 2000 years ago, rediscovered by modern 
psychiatry, and expressed most simply in 
terms of patience, compassion, and love. 


GEORGE W. BALL SPEAKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Foreign Affairs Committee had 
the honor and privilege of hearing Mr. 
George W. Ball speak on the subject of 
American foreign policy for the 1970's. 

Mr. Ball, as Under Secretary of State 
and U.S. permanent representative to the 
United Nations has been a most dedi- 
cated and perceptive public servant. 

In his testimony, Mr. Ball raises a 
number of critical questions about the 
future directions of American foreign 
policy, which need our careful attention. 
His statement follows: 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE GEORGE W. 
BALL BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
May 26, 1970 

I 


Mr. Chairman: I thank the Committee for 
inviting me here this morning to express a 
few purely personal views with regard to the 
President’s message entitled: “Foreign Policy 
for the 1970's.” 

Ever since the Second World War the 
foreign policy of the United States has been 
guided by the central objective of preserving 
the peace by maintaining a precarious 
balance of power with the Soviet Union and, 
more recently, also with mainland Chira. To 
achieve this, we have felt compelled, with 
the help of our allies, to resist the fracturing 
of those de facto lines established by the play 
of forces during the early postwar period. 

That has been our purpose, but, unfortu- 
nately, we have not always expressed it in 
such a simple and straightforward manner. 
For, while practicing balance of power 
politics, we have felt compelled to disavow 
it. Perhaps some of the fault should be placed 
on the founding fathers of the American Re- 
public who implanted the original delusion. 
To them the balance of power, alliances, and 
spheres of influence or interest were all part 
of the cynical European baggage they had 
left behind. Then, much later, Woodrow Wil- 
son expansively proclaimed that the world 
could rid itself of all such outmoded con- 
cepts if it would only embrace the new uni- 
versalism of the League of Nations—and an 
eventful quarter of a century later Secretary 
of State James Byrnes said exactly the same 
thing about the United Nations. 

We compounded these extravagances in 
the postwar period when we promulgated 
what has since become known as the Tru- 
man Doctrine. The United States, President 
Truman stated, would help any nation, any- 
where, defend itself against aggression from 


whatever source, and this premise was ex- 
pressed with even more rhetorical exuber- 


ance by later Presidents. Thus, we find 
President Kennedy in his memorable inau- 
gural address promising that we Americans 
will “pay any price, bear any burden, meet 
any hardship, support any friend, oppose any 
foe to assure the survival and success of 
liberty.” These were stirring words, as we 
all remember, but they gravely overstated 
what we could, or even intended to, do. 

Thus, we have gone steadily forward, talk- 
ing one game while playing another, until, in 
the end, it was almost inevitable that we 
should confuse ourselves by our own false 
formulation. This is the way we blundered, 
step by faltering step, into the dark morass 
of Vietnam. 

We mistook Tonkinese aggression for Chi- 
nese imperialism and, failing to scrutinize 
the menace in terms of its marginal relevance 
to the power balance, we committed the 
power at our command to a terrain where, 
for both physical and political reasons, it 
was impossible to use it effectively. 

It was this, presumably, that led President 
Nixon to announce in his message of Febru- 
ary 18, what he refers to as the “Nixon 
Doctrine.” Since the United States, the Presi- 
dent asserts, cannot “conceive all the plans, 
design all the programs, execute all the de- 
cisions and undertake all the defense of the 
free nations of the world,” it will hereafter 
help nations in distress only “when it makes 
a real difference and is considered in our 
interest.” This is justified on the grounds 
that “others now have the ability and re- 
sponsibility to deal with local disputes which 
once might have required our intervention.” 
Thus, for the United States “to insist that 
other nations play a role is not a retreat 
from responsibility: it is a sharing of 
responsibility.” 

Ir 


One can have only sympathy for the Presi- 
dent's desire to limit the future engage- 
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ment of American resources and responsi- 
bility; yet, the merit of doctrines, like New 
Year’s resolutions, can be appraised only 
when tested by experience. Just as the 
abstractions of the American constitution 
gained substance through decades of inter- 
pretation, so the utility of the Nixon Doc- 
trine will be measured by its application to 
the actions America takes in specific and 
practical situations. 

The first test of the Doctrine has, 
of course, come with the decision to send 
our forces into Cambodia. The wisdom of 
that decision is now seriously at issue; yet, 
it is not a question to be approached in any 
partisan spirit—nor do I intend to approach 
it in that way. I had the experience for more 
than six years of watching, at first hand, 
while two administrations made what I re- 
garded as serious errors in South Asia; and, if 
I regret the decisions that the Nixon Admin- 
istration has so far taken with regard to 
Cambodia, it is because they repeat so faith- 
fully earlier decisions taken by its prede- 
cessors. 

Certainly, the problems posed by the over- 
throw of Prince Sihanouk were not easy 
for any American Government to deal with 
and I am fully conversant with the military 
arguments for American intervention, To dis- 
rupt troublesome sanctuaries is a sound mili- 
tary objective and, while it was always clear 
that we did not have the manpower to in- 
vest those sanctuaries permanently, a mili- 
tary case can certainly be made for exploit- 
ing the chance to seize caches of food and 
military supplies. 

Yet my intensive past experience leads 
me to doubt how long such seizures are like- 
ly to deter effective North Vietnamese ac- 
tions, no matter how much is claimed for 
them. Again and again, to my knowledge, 
we refused to take proper account of the 
exiguous logistic requirements of the other 
side, thus discovering that our sweeps and 
air strikes, our tactics of preemption and 
interdiction, proved less profitable than had 
been hoped. Again and again we also learned 
that in jungle warfare sweeping an area yields 
only a transient benefit, since the bulk of the 
enemy gets out of the way, only to return 
once the sweep has passed through. 

Nevertheless, the contention that the pas- 
sage of force through the edges of Cam- 
bodia should keep the enemy off balance 
for a limited period is not one to be dis- 
regarded, provided such result could be 
achieved without serious political costs. It is 
here, however, that I would most seriously 
question the Cambodian decision, since its 
political consequences have already been far- 
reaching and grave. 

mr 


I shall not speak this morning of the 
effect of that decision on the homefront, 
though I regard its contribution to the angry 
division of our country as a most lamentable 
development. What I do wish to underline is 
its probable impact on our plans for disen- 
gagement and on the future peace of South 
East Asia. 

Whatever our official statements may say, 
the movement of American forces into Cam- 
bodia definitely extends the geographical 
area of our commitment, since it implies a 
pledge that the United States will defend the 
present Cambodian Government and people 
from North Vietnamese attack. Like South 
Vietnam, Cambodia is listed in the protocol 
to the South East Asian Treaty, and, to the 
extent that our SEATO obligations are cited 
to support our involvement in South Viet- 
nam, that can be cited with equal force (or 
lack of it) to support our responsibility to 
defend Cambodia, But, regardless of legal 
niceties, acknowledgement of such a com- 
mitment was necessarily implicit in our de- 
cision to cross the border, for we can hardly 
be in the position of saying to the Govern- 
ment in Phnom Penh: “Thanks for letting 
us use your real estate without asking your 
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permission, and for our own purposes, but 
understand that whatever happens to you 
from now on is your own problem.” 

Nor is it plausible to argue that the addi- 
tion of Cambodia to the theatre of combat 
improves our military posture, Guerrilla war- 
riors inevitably profit from the enlargement 
of space—the addition of a new vast area of 
jungle and paddy in which to hide and 
maneuver. What the Cambodia affair has 
contributed are six million more people to 
defend, with no real addition to fighting 
power, since the Cambodia Army is a pitiful 
military instrument that could scarcely be 
brought even to a minimal degree of fighting 
effectiveness only by months of intense 
training by American instructors. 

Finally, I have the gravest misgivings 
about the announced intention of the South 
Vietnamese Government to keep its troops 
in Cambodia after our departure, and our 
failure to reject that announcement firmly 
and effectively. 

I cannot make this last point to emphati- 
cally. Vice President Ky’s rude dismissal of 
our own Official statement that Vietnamese 
troops would be withdrawn from Cambodia 
along with American troops is “a silly argu- 
ment of silly people’ has ominous over- 
tones, Today there are thousands of South 
Vietnamese combat troops in Cambodia. 
ARVN forces are already stretched thin at 
many vulnerable points in South Vietnam, 
and for those troops to remain after the 
American withdrawal would gravely weaken 
the South Vietnamese ability to take over 
the defense of their own country. Thus, it 
could hardly help but delay the withdrawal 
of American forces consistent with the com- 
mendable objectives President Nixon has 
announced. 

More important even than that, however, 
are the implications of Ky's flamboyant 


statement in the light of the long history of 
suspicion and hostility between the Viet- 
namese and Cambodian peoples. How can 


one overlook the massacres of South Viet- 
namese at the hands of the Cambodians a 
few weeks ago, or the Saigon Government's 
feeling that it was necessary to send a ma- 
rine rescue expedition to prevent the Viet- 
namese now in Phnom Penh from being 
killed, or at least mistreated. 

For years South Vietnamese and Cam- 
bodians have been, for ethnic and national- 
istic reasons, mortal enemies, and unques- 
tionably, over the years, a succession of Viet- 
namese leaders have coveted Cambodian ter- 
ritory. History, thus, raises a cautionary fin- 
ger when the leaders of the Saigon Govern- 
ment announce their intention to main- 
tain their military forces in Cambodia, 
against the expressed intention of the Amer- 
ican authorities. Quite evidently, this is one 
more instance where the ambitions of Gen- 
eral Ky and his friends are not fully con- 
gruent with the interests of the United 
States; and, unless we are prepared to in- 
sist on the ARVN troops getting out while 
we still have some measure of influence over 
their actions—an influence that will progres- 
sively diminish as we proceed with our with- 
drawal from South Vietnam—we may well 
find ourselves a complaisant accessory to 
changing the map of South East Asia by co- 
ercion, to the manifest disadvantage of those 
Cambodian people we are purporting to 
help. 

This, in fact, seems to me one of the fal- 
lacies in—or at least exceptions to—the as- 
sumption of the Nixon Doctrine that the 
combined action of regional powers can sup- 
plant United States effort. Certainly the 
eleven-nation conference of Asian and Pa- 
cific Missions which met last week in 
Djakarta showed no interest whatever in 
coming to the defense of Cambodia, con- 
tenting itself with the pious demand that 
all foreign forces should be withdrawn from 
that beleaguered nation without discrim- 
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inating between the attackers and de- 
fenders. 

Thus, I see very little promise in the 
notion that Cambodian independence can 
be secured by a combined force of South 
Vietnamese and Thai troops. Thailand and 
Cambodia have been conducting an emo- 
tional border argument for years, and there 
is serious danger that any Thai force sent 
to Cambodia might be more interested in 
acquiring disputed territory than in driv- 
ing out the North Vietnamese. 


Iv 


I would not feel so strongly about our 
Cambodian adventure if it involved only the 
future of South East Asia; but I think it 
quite clear that by broadening the theatre 
of combat, implicitly extending the geo- 
graphical scope of our commitments, and 
gravely widening the fissures in our na- 
tional life, we are encouraging the Soviet 
build-up of strength and influence in the 
Middle East. That is a development which 
poses far more danger for American interests 
and for the peace of the world than any- 
thing that could possibly occur five thou- 
sand miles away in Asian jungles. 

How can anyone doubt that Soviet lead- 
ership is consciously factoring into its calcu- 
lations about the Middle East our increasing 
entanglement in the gluepot of South East 
Asia and the rising violence of a divided and 
angry America? Yet any objective look at the 
larger interests of the United States and the 
West must make emphatically clear the 
dangers piling up from Egypt to Lebanon. 
For the first time since the Second World 
War, Soviet military personnel are flying 
military missions far from Soviet territory. 
NATO military circles report increasing con- 
cern that Soviet activities in Egypt have al- 
ready so altered the military situation that 
Israel may not be able much longer to defend 
all of her frontiers, while certain of our own 
American military experts see the serious 
possibility that the Soviets may seek—and, 
indeed, be able—to neutralize the Israeli 
air force, which is the indispensable instru- 
ment by which two and a half million Is- 
raelis have so far defended themselves against 
ninety million Arabs. 

For the United States, the implications of 
these possible developments are immensely 
serious; because, apart from the sentimental 
ties of the United States to Israel or the sup- 
port and encouragement we have given the 
Israeli people—and these cannot be disre- 
garded—the prospect of the possible destruc- 
tion of Israel with Soviet assistance is not 
one that we could, in our national interest, 
accept. Such a disaster would turn the whole 
southern littoral of the Mediterranean into 
a Soviet sphere of influence; it would shift 
the balance of power catastrophically against 
the West. 

Yet, I gravely fear that our continued ob- 
sessive concern with Indochina and partic- 
ularly the recent enlargement of the war are 
rendering us indeed a “pitiful helpless giant” 
floundering in the mud of Scuth East Asia, 
while our interests are being rapidly under- 
mined in a far more strategically signifi- 
cant part of the world. 


v 


Our most real and imminent danger, as 
I see it, is that in our deep absorption with 
Indochina we have tended to lose sight of 
the fundamental objective of our policy, 
which I stated earlier in this paper, and that 
this has resulted in a dangerous distortion 
of our interest and effort. In finding a way 
out of this predicament, the Nixon Doctrine, 
as it is now formulated, seems to me to be 
more an expression of mood than of sub- 
stance, It is a mood with which I am basi- 
cally sympathetic; indeed, I have for many 
years contended that we should systemati- 
cally constrict our commitments. But, rather 
than trying to depend on anything so elab- 
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orate as a formal doctrine, I would hope that 
we could develop some practical guidelines 
that would reflect simple common sense. 
Thus, in approaching any conflict or threat 
of conflict that might call for deployment of 
our military forces, we should make sure 
that we can adequately answer a series of 
quite simple but relevant questions: 

(1) Is the geographical area at issue vital 
to the United States’ national interest? 

(2) Does the struggle threaten to result 
in the extension of the power of one of the 
great Communist powers beyond the post- 
war lines and in a manner that could seri- 
ously affect the power balance on which 
world peace still unhappily depends? 

(3) Is the physical terrain such that the 
military power of the United States could 
be effectively used? 

(4) Does the political regime governing 
the area under attack have a sufficiently 
solid base to support the introduction of 
United States military power? 

The attempt to seek serious answers to 
these questions—and to others, for there 
are many—should force us, over the years 
ahead, to distinguish situations reflecting 
primarily the forces of indigenous revolt 
from instances of external aggression. That 
is important, since I think it altogether 
likely that we may see more and more am- 
biguous situations—local wars dominated by 
nationalism, where the insurgent side de- 
pends for help on one or both of the great 
Communist powers, but where the success of 
the revolt would not result in a material 
extension of great Communist power domina- 
tion. 

Primarily, the discipline of such questions 
should enable us to distinguish the crit- 
ical from the marginal, and thus avoid new 
chances of bogging down in endless local 
wars, Which many of our citizens do not re- 
gard as vital to our interest, In this way, we 
might avoid a repetition of the critical dan- 
ger we now face—that our preoccupation 
with the marginal may lead us to ignore 
the all-important, while, at the same time, 
encouraging our major antagonist, the Soviet 
Union, to undertake a brash extension of 
its military presence into a strategically crit- 
ical area of the world, on the assumption 
that a distracted and internally divided 
United States will do nothing about it. 


TIME TO REDESIGN THE 
SYSTEM 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
sweeping the Nation an unprecedented 
concern about all types of environmen- 
tal pollution. For the first time many 
people—both private citizens and Mem- 
bers of Congress—are becoming aware 
that this is a problem which cannot af- 
ford to take a back seat. Tomorrow may 
prove to be too late to save much of our 
environment. 

And yet, in our haste to undo the 
wrongs of yesterday, there is the danger 
that our quick solutions may not solve 
those problems which must be solved, 
Some are suggesting that the seeming 
lack of success we are experiencing in 
the area of pollution may be due, in part, 
to the fact that improper methods are 
being employed. Certainly, when one 
considers the magnitude of the problem 
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and the danger to the environment, we 
cannot afford to close our eyes and ears 
to the warnings and observations of those 
who suggest that while our aims and 
objectives are admirable, our solutions 
leave something to be desired. 

One such expert who has suggested 
that our solutions may be less than 
ideal—particularly when viewed in terms 
of the large sums of moneys being spent 
and the relatively unimpressive results— 
is Leonard B. Dworsky, the director of 
the Water Resources and Marine Scien- 
ces Center of Cornell University in Itha- 
ca, N.Y. Dr. Dworsky suggests that it is 
time to redesign the system with respect 
to water pollution. I commend to the at- 
tention of the House his paper: 


TOWARD AN EFFECTIVE AND CREDIBLE PROGRAM 
FOR WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
(By Leonard B. Dworsky) 

While the public demand for water pollu- 
tion control remains loud, the political re- 
sponse has become deafening. The responsible 
political leadership in both parties has 
avoided the temptation to engage in competi- 
tive promises. But those seeking instant so- 
lutions and those whose political response 
has been guided by the pressure of Earth 
Day have created an image about the pollu- 
tion problem that is difficult for the public 
to understand. This is a serious matter and 
unless the problem is clarified and the 
achievements that are likely to take place 
during the next five to ten years are clearly 
explained, the American people will be dis- 
appointed and their faith in government and 
technology will continue to diminish. The 
addition of unneeded further strains on an 
overburdened society need not happen if we 
share with the public a realistic appraisal of 
what is possible during the 70's, 

Progress has been made during the last 
fifteen years but it has been offset by the 
rising tide of public expectations. We must 
help the public to adjust their expectations 
to real world solutions; help public’ leaders 
to understand what is promisable; and work 
hard to help them deliver on the promises, A 
large part of water pollution is controllable 
now at an acceptable price. We can achieve 
control over water pollution in the not too 
distant future (1980-++) to meet high pub- 
lic expectations, also at an acceptable price. 

But water clean enough to meet current 
public expectations will not be achieved 
within the next five years. During the last 
half of the 1970’s we should be able to count 
a number of specific gains if we make some 
needed changes in our approach to water 
pollution control. Gains can include, for ex- 
ample: 

The removal of gross pollution from all 
municipal and industrial waste outlets, re- 
sulting from the installation of secondary 
waste treatment facilities or its equivalent. 

Demonstrating the use of advanced waste 
treatment technologies in 15-20 percent of 
municipal waste systems, 

Demonstrating control of total pollution 
on a regional-systems basis in 20 percent of 
the Nation’s 225 sub-basin areas. 

The gradual reduction of DDT and other 
hard pesticides, and of detergents to ac- 
ceptable limits if strong measures are insti- 
tuted to ban their use or provide non-pol- 
luting substitutes. 

A recognizable reduction in the rate of 
deterioration of inland water bodies like the 
Great Lakes. 

Substantially increased effectiveness in 
managing waste heat from electric power 
and industrial sources. 

Improvement in the control over oil ex- 
Ploration, production, transportation and 
use. 

In order to achieve these and other gains, 
marked changes are needed in the national 
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water pollution control program. The fol- 
lowing ten points represent some of these 
needed changes. The subsequent discussion 
includes a recommendation supported by a 
brief background statement. 

Federal Jurisdiction Over All Navigable 
Waters. 

A National Sewage and Waste Treatment 
Policy. 

The Allocation of Federal Financial Aid 
and the Determination of Project Priorities, 

Regionai Water Quality Management 
Programs. 

Planning an Effective National Pollution 
Control Program, 

Facilitating the Use of Advanced Waste 
Treatment Technology. 

Improved Enforcement of Pollution Con- 
trol Laws. 

Consolidation of Water Supply and Waste 
Water Service Functions in Local Govern- 
ment. 

Water Pollution and Public Health Re- 
search. 

Technology Assessment. 

1, Federal jurisdiction Over All Navigable 
Waters.’ 

The Congress should enact legislation in 
1970 to allow the Federal Government to en- 
force pollution control in all navigable waters 
of the United States, either in cooperation 
with the States or by itself. 


BACKGROUND 


The Congress has delayed too long in as- 
suming jurisdiction over all the navigable 
waters of the United States for pollution 
control purposes. For thirty-six years from 
1912 to 1948 the Congress refused to change 
national policy and accept any responsibility 
for Federal enforcement of water pollution 
control (except for the Oll Pollution Act of 
1924). The shift from total state enforcement 
was initiated in the Water Pollution Control 
Act of 1948. By amendments in 1956, 1961, 
1965, 1966 and 1970 the Congress has very 
gradually assumed a greater share of pollu- 
tion control authority. 

It has taken twenty-two years to bring 
Federal enforcement authority to its pres- 
ent posture. During the same period State 
authority has improved substantially and 
the concurrent authority that now prevails 
has strengthened water pollution control 
enforcement considerably. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the full force of government will 
be required to bring water pollution under 
control, and it is imperative that no further 
delay be countenanced in developing a strong 
State-Federal enforcement team to bring 
this about. 

Federal enforcement authority over all 
the Nation’s navigable waters was proposed 
by President Johnson in 1966. The Clean 
Water Restoration Act of 1966 (The Water 
Pollution Control Act amendments of 1966) 
as passed by the Congress did not include 
this additional authority. President Nixon is 
again proposing this action in the current 
amendments now being considered by the 
Congress. This proposal should be acted upon 
favorably without delay. 

2. A National Sewage and Waste Treat- 
ment Policy? 

Congress should adopt a national sewage 
and waste treatment policy which would 
require, as a national minimum, the instal- 
lation of secondary municipal sewage treat- 
ment facilities everywhere and comparable 
waste treatment by industry; (also see items 
3. and 6 following). 

In adopting such a policy Congress would: 

Allow exclusions as necessary for the 
achievement of water pollution control goals 
(e.g,, added phosphate removal on the Great 
Lakes and in comparable situations; require 
other higher treatment requirements where 
needed; or by-pass conventional secondary 
treatment with new technologies which 
would produce equal or better results); 
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Establish a short range target of bringing 
gross pollution under control and which, 
upon completion, would provide an accom- 
plishment benchmark for the American 
people; 

Simplify the process of achieving a neces- 
Sary advance in controlling gross pollution 
by adopting a relatively uncomplicated pro- 
cedure; and reduce delaying tactics at the 
local and state level by recalcitrants; 

Use the prestige of the Congress in enun- 
ciating a clear and unambiguous policy; 

Eliminate to a large degree the great ob- 
stacle of competition among the states to 
protect their industries; 

Bring to completion an action that is al- 
ready well underway and which is an ac- 
cepted policy in most states and by the Fed- 
eral Government for municipal waste treat- 
ment. 

BACKGROUND 


The waters of the United States contribute 
greatly to the economic and cultural strength 
of the Nation. In earlier days rivers bound 
the Nation together as transportation routes. 
Later they were used to water vast acreages 
of land and to support industry, cities and 
produce power. Today, in addition to all 
these, we are respecting the Nation's waters 
more and more for their cultural and natural 
values. Water pollution contributes to the 
destruction of all these purposes and the 
Congress by virtue of its control over navi- 
gable waters must establish clear and un- 
ambiguous policies for protection against 
water pollution. 

Most of the Nation's waterways are inter- 
state in character and this fact has been one 
of the major obstacles to pollution control. 
During the 1920's, state health departments 
tried to reach agreement on pollution con- 
trol requirements on waters flowing from one 
state to another but failed. Interstate com- 
pacts found during the 1930's and 1940's 
were helpful but were not sufficient by them- 
selves. A major purpose of the 1948 Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act was to over- 
come the obstacle of having the quality of 
the Nation's waters controlled by 48 inde- 
pendent state programs. 

A principal thesis in designing the na- 
tional pollution control program has been 
that each river basin is different hydro- 
logically and economically, and in other ways 
from other river basins. Therefore, it was 
thought that the development of water 
quality criterla, standards, treatment re- 
quirements and related control matters 
should be designed separately for each basin 
or regional unit and for each city and in- 
dustry in order to achieve the best economy, 
This has resulted in the development of a 
complex national system difficult to admin- 
ister. 

What progress the Nation has made in 
water pollution control has been by incre- 
mental steps and it will not be achieved in- 
stantly, notwithstanding the loud voices that 
have been raised by those who, haying lately 
perceived the problem, seek to do so. In very 
broad terms, primary waste treatment was 
initiated on a substantial basis during the 
1920's and the beginning of the 1930’s. From 
the mid 1930's through the 1960’s older and 
obsolete plants have been renovated and new 
plants have been constructed, aiming toward 
the goal of secondary waste treatment. In- 
creasingly industry, too, has followed this 
general path of development. 

During this thirty-five year period much 
progress was made during the public works 
programs of the 1930’s (roughly, a six year 
period); essentially no progress was made 
during the next twelve years as a result of 
World War II and the Korean War: and 
ron progress was made between 1952 and 
1956. 

Between 1956 and 1970 annual construc- 
tion levels have increased from about $200 
million to over $800 million. An important 
part of this increase must be discounted 
because of inflation and increases in con- 
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struction and material costs. By 1970, how- 
ever, about two-thirds of the population in 
urban communities and about two-thirds of 
the community sewer systems of the Nation 
have been provided with secondary waste 
treatment facilities. 

Unfortunately, the progress that has been 
made by industry is not known. I believe 
it to be substantial but in the absence of re- 
liable information about such progress and 
the extent of the industrial component of the 
water pollution program, there is no good 
way to evaluate this part of the national 
water pollution control program. (See item 
No. 5 following.) 

It is evident, therefore, that progress has 
been painfully slow. Even though a speedup 
in constructing municipal waste treatment 
works through higher appropriations is being 
attempted, continued delays in reaching 
agreement on water quality standards; court 
action and other enforcement timetables, de- 
velopment of regional. systems; inter-local 
and industry-municipal cooperation are like- 
ly to result, 

Another difficult problem, and one which 
is at the heart of the delays in abating in- 
dustrial pollution, is the fear on the part 
of every state that a strong effort to con- 
trol industrial pollution will place its in- 
dustries at a competitive disadvantage with 
industries in other states. The United States 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations pointed out this obstacle in a 1962 
report and this basic question has not yet 
been met head-on by the Congress. 

The design of a control program based on 
a detailed consideration of the problems and 
characteristics of each watershed has been 
supported for many years by proponents of 
á go-slow program to abate industrial water 
pollution. However, in recent years, under the 
pressure of a growing public concern and 
more stringent State and Federal action in- 
dustrial leaders increasingly are calling for a 
national standard to minimize the competi- 
tive advantage that a plant in one state may 
have over a comparable plant in another 
state. These leaders are attempting to meet 
the public demands for an effective pollu- 
tion control program and their views should 
be given high priority. 

The President has recognized this philos- 
ophy for the national Air Pollution Control 
Program and has called for comparable 
effluent control at all point sources contri- 
buting waste to the atmosphere. 

A similar policy should be established im- 
mediately by the Congress for the national 
Water Pollution Control Program. 

3. The Allocation of Federal Financial Aid 
and the Determination of Project Priorities." 

The Congress should extensively revise its 
construction grant allocation procedure. A 
recommended revised allocation would pro- 
vide, considering the $800 million F.Y. 1970 
appropriation: 

An allocation of 25 percent ($200 million) 
by the Congress to the states on a formula 
basis for use by them on projects determined 
to be consistent with an effective compre- 
hensive program; 

Authorization to the Secretary of the In- 
terior to expend about 37 percent ($300 mil- 
lion) for an attack on major water pollution 
problems in the Nation; 

Authorization to the Secretary of the In- 
terior to expend about 37 percent ($300 mil- 
lion) to be applied to regional clean-up pro- 


grams; 

In.addition, the Congress should: 

Direct that such funds are to support and 
encourage the use of advanced waste treat- 
ment technology; 

Develop procedures to involve itself much 
more directly in the process of project selec- 
tion, insure a greatly improved program of 
reporting by the Executive Branch (Federal 
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Water Quality Administration} on project 
planning and project completion. Congress, 
through its Public Works Committees has a 
long experience in this procedure. A compar- 
able arrangement, carefully developed to 
avoid criticism over “log-rolling’ tactics 
should be established for vater pollution 
control processes. 


BACKGROUND 


The history of water pollution control in 
the United States is characterized by “‘piece- 
meal” control procedures. In very few, if any 
places in the Nation can it be claimed that 
water pollution in a significant water body 
has been effectively controlled even though 
substantial investments have been made in 
pollution control facilities. An analogous 
situation would be the construction of only 
half dams on river systems by dam builders. 

For twenty-two years (1948 to 1970) the 
Congress has supported in principle this sys- 
tem of piecemeal development of pollution 
control works and for fourteen years (1956 to 
1970) appropriations have been spent under 
this system. In providing financial aid to 
communities to construct pollution control 
works the Congress established a formula 
under which the monies were allocated to the 
states. The formula has been based upon 
population (50 percent) and per capita in- 
come (50 percent). Monies allocated to the 
states are then further allocated by the states 
to projects within each state, the priority of 
projects determined by a procedure developed 
individually by each state. 

In theory, the Congress established a re- 
quirement to insure that the funds expended 
would be used in a planned manner to 
achieve effective pollution control. Section 
8(b) (1) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act provides “No grant shall be made for 
any project pursuant to this section unless 
such project shall have been approved by the 
appropriate state water pollution control 
agency or agencies and by the Secretary and 
unless such project is included in a compre- 
hensive program developed pursuant to this 
Act.” (Section 3 of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act relates to the development 
of comprehensive programs). 

In practice the requirement of approving 
& project within a comprehensive program 
has never been effectively utilized even 
though resources in excess of $100 million 
have been spent in search of comprehen- 
sive programs since the inception of the Act. 
In addition state approval of projects have 
more usually been granted on the basis of 
when a project is ready to go to construction 
rather than as part of a logical plan to bring 
pollution under control in a specific region 
in a specific time period. 

It is time to redesign this system. It has 
not produced the results desired and the 
report of the Government Accounting Office, 
Congress’s own watchdog over expenditures, 
has indicated this in a report to the Con- 


gress. 

The basis for a redesigned system should be 
to (1) effectively reduce major water pollu- 
tion problems in the nation; (2) reduce the 
public stress over water pollution as an en- 
vironmental concern by showing that suc- 
cess over pollution can be achieved; (3) seek 
the clean up of total river or sub-basin 
systems in an effective way; and (4) to ad- 
vance the acceptance of new waste treatment 
technology resulting from the Federal Re- 
search and Development program. 

Congress and the Administration has pro- 
posed modest changes in practice. Special 
recognition is being given to the problem of 
the Great Lakes and H.R. 16029 proposes to 
grant to the Secretary of the Interior author- 
ity to allocate 20 percent of the construction 
grant authorizations to problem areas. These 
changes do not go far enough and the prin- 
ciples they reflect should be broadened to 
allow the Secretary of the Interior much 
greater flexibility. 
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4. Regional Water Quality Management 
Programs.‘ 

Congress should initiate a series of regional 
water quality management studies as demon- 
stration projects. 

BACKGROUND 

Many river systems, sub-river systems, 
large metropolitan areas, estuaries and the 
like can perhaps best be managed as a single 
entity to control pollution. Political boun- 
daries and the difficulty of achieving co- 
Operation among large numbers of govern- 
mental bodies have been major obstacles to 
the development of such management ar- 
rangements. In addition, such obstacles have 
kept us from applying our full knowledge in 
science, technology and management skills 
to control water pollution, 

An initial step in developing this process 
is to move toward a new type of client-en- 
gineer (planning/construction agency) re- 
lationship that can provide for the develop- 
ment of a model regional water quality plan 
by a planning agency (public, private or a 
combination thereof) under the authority 
of an appropriate client that has or can as- 
sume responsibility for the entire region. 

Laws presently available in New York, 
Ohio and Maryland (and in Ontario in Can- 
ada and proposed in Pennsylvania) provide 
for the State to act as a client for a region, 
and to employ a planning agency for the 
development of a regional plan. The Federal 
Government under the usual planning au- 
thorization process employed by the Public 
Works Committees of the Congress, can also 
authorize a planning program for a selected 
region using a Federal construction agency 
in cooperation with the Federal Water Qual- 
ity Administration. An analogous arrange- 
ment in part already has been initiated by 
the Congress under the North-east. Water 
Supply Study through the Corps of En- 
gineers. In addition, River Basin Commis- 
sions under the Water Resources Planning 
Act of 1965 or organizations like the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission can be useful 
instruments for planning model regional 
water quality control agencies. 

Five such demonstration programs might 
be authorized in various sections of the Na- 
tion during the first year, to be followed by 
others as experience dictates. 

It must be understood that the develop- 
ment of a regional management plan for 
quality control does not by itself insure the 
acceptance or adoption of the plan. Appro- 
priate negotiations will be required among 
the Federal Government, the affected states 
and the local communities concerned to 
reach agreement on the implementation of 
such a plan. Federal Government leverage 
can consist of the use of its construction 
grant funds, its technical assistance pro- 
gram and other powers, including enforce- 
ment. States and localities, too, will have 
certain leverages available for negotiation. 
Out of the experience of the first regional 
planning and development programs, ap- 
propriate devices will emerge to allow the 
Nation to improve its ability to establish 
regional water quality management schemes. 

5. Planning an Effective National Pollution 
Control Program. 

The Congress should authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to collect information 
concerned with industries contribution to 
the national water pollution problem and 
data related thereto in order to effectively 
plan a national water pollution control pro- 
gram. 

BACKGROUND 


Planning a national water pollution con- 
trol program requires that information be 
available about the problem in such terms 
as sources of pollution, location, name, num- 
ber, characteristics, amounts and effects, 
Reasonably good information is available 
about municipal sewage and waste water 
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contributions. Unfortunately, and nearly 
incredibly, in 1970 the national water pol- 
lution control program has no effective pro- 
cedure to gather data on the industrial 
component of the national pollution prob- 
lem. In the absence of such data, it is ap- 
parent that we do not now have or can we 
effectively plan for a well designed national 
program. 

The fault does not lie with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s Water Quality Admin- 
istration. The operating program as well as 
its predecessor agency the Public Health 
Service has sought, for nearly a decade, au- 
thority to establish a procedure to gather 
such data. The Congress and the Executive 
Office of the President has full knowledge 
about the problem. The case for action has 
been extensively explored by a Committee on 
Government Operations Subcommittee 
headed by Congressman Robert Jones (Ala- 
bama). A report by the Jones Subcommittee 
pointed out nearly two years ago that if ef- 
fective voluntary action was not taken to 
gather such data, the Congress should enact 
necessary legislation. A voluntary program 
is not what is called for today and the time 
is overdue for the Congress to act on this 
matter. 

6. Facilitating the Use of Advanced Waste 
Treatment Technology. 

The Congress should purposefully facili- 
tate as a very high priority program the 
early use of improved waste treatment tech- 
nology by cities, industries and by State and 
Federal governments. 


BACKGROUND 


The ultimate goal of water pollution con- 
trol in the United States should be the sepa- 
ration of water from contaminants with the 
view of approaching natural water condi- 
tions. This discussion of point “2” of this 
paper noted the incremental nature of prog- 
ress to date in treating waste waters, We 
are, however, approaching the time when the 
goal of separation of water from contami- 
nants becomes not only desirable but pos- 
sible, This is due to the developments that 
have taken place during the past half-dozen 
years involving the development of new 
waste treatment technologies. 

Up to about 1965 substantially less than 
one million dollars a year was available for 
application to improving waste treatment 
technology. (From 1948 to 1956 less than 
$300,000 a year was available for all water 
pollution research within the Federal pro- 
gram. From 1956 until 1965 increased 
amounts became available, largely for Fed- 
erally supported extramural research and 
demonstrations, Congress, in the Water Qual- 
ity Act of 1965, finally established a sub- 
stantially improved Federal research pro- 
gram, part of which was aimed at seeking the 
development of new waste treatment tech- 
nologies. 

The objective of this program can be 
aided by: 

Making it more advantageous for that 
part of American industry that produces or 
would like to produce waste treatment hard- 
ware to more fully participate in the ad- 
vanced waste treatment research and de- 
velopment program. The experience of the 
Departments of Defense and Transportation 
and of NASA in hardware development 
might provide a guide about how this could 
be accomplished; 

Arranging for the wide demonstration of 
advanced waste technologies through a 
planned program so that public officials can 
readily see and become familiar with new 
developments; 

Marketing techniques used to induce the 
use of other types of public works equip- 
ment (e.g., earth moving equipment, trucks, 
refuse collection and snow removal equip- 
ment etc.) by public works and other local 
Officials should be utilized to create early 
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acceptance of improved waste treatment 
technologies; 

The Secretary establishing appropriate re- 
quirements and the Congress special sub- 
sidies to promote the use of new waste treat- 
ment technologies. The program goal in 
this effort for the next five years should be 
to construct a pollution control plant that 
includes some form of advanced waste treat- 
ment technology at convenient intervals 
throughout the Nation as illustrations to 
citizens and officials of what can be achieved 
with the new technologies. 

7. Improved Enforcement of Pollution 
Control Laws. 

The Federal Water Quality Administration 
should establish a largely erpanded national 
enforcement staff, taking advantage of 
young law school graduates trained in en- 
vironmental law. 


BACKGROUND 


The Enforcement Program under the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act has been of 
great value. The chief enforcement officer of 
the Federal Water Quality Administration 
has shown great dedication and courage in 
carrying out his responsibilities under the 
Act. The program, however, has had a limited 
effectiveness, due partly to the limitations of 
professional staff and due partly to the lim- 
ited way in which the Federal enforcement 
effort has been utilized. 

An expanded Federal staff should: 

Support the chief enforcement officer 
through continuous day in and day out ef- 
forts in the several regional offices of the 
Water Quality Administration; 

Provide technical assistance to State pol- 
lution control enforcement authorities in- 
cluding the loan of trained legal personnel; 
provision of training of state legal personnel; 
the provision of specialized legal services; 
and other related aid; 

Develop an effective enforcement program 
comprising a Federal-State enforcement 
team that will work in conjunction with sci- 
entific and technical personnel to bring 
about the early abatement of pollution 
through legal procedures. 

The President and the Congress should 
assign great weight to the enforcement as- 
pects of the national program to make most 
productive the relatively large amounts of 
Federal monies scheduled for the pollution 
control effort. 

8. Consolidation of Water Supply and Waste 
Water Service Functions in Local Govern- 
ment, 

The water supply and waste utility services 
of local government should undergo a pro- 
gram of consolidation and reorientation. 


BACKGROUND 


There are approximately 35,000 local water 
and waste water organizations in local gov- 
ernment in the United States. In many 
places, primarily where a number of com- 
munities exist side by side, such organiza- 
tions should be consolidated and their serv- 
ices reoriented to operate an essentially self- 
sufficient utility service comparable to the 
private electric, gas and telephone utility 
services. 

State government should play a major 
role in this effort by: 

Establishing a state regulatory agency (or 
strengthening an existing agency) whose re- 
sponsibilities would include (1). the estab- 
lishment of appropriate water and waste 
water service areas without regard to politi- 
cal boundaries; (2) the review and ultimate 
control over a rate structure that would 
provide for the maintenance of service to 
meet public needs, established standards of 
quality and other objectives including that 
of meeting future growth sufficiently in ad- 
vance of needs; 

Obligating such utility services to be 
legally liable to provide the services and to 
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meet the objectives for which they are es- 
tablished. 

The Federal Government should explore 
the way in which it can best contribute to 
these ends. 

9. Water Pollution and Public Health Re- 
search® 

The National Institute of Environmental 
Health Sciences, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, should be given a spe- 
cific and strong mandate by the Congress 
to bring about a better understanding of 
the relationship between water pollution 
and public health. 

Specifically, the National Institute of En- 
vironmental Health Sciences should: 

Determine the short and long term hazards 
to health of the contaminants now intro- 
duced into the Nation’s water resources by 
society (e.g., industry, cities, agriculture); 
and 


Play a major role in the assessment of new 
or exotic formulations from industrial re- 
search or operations that find or may find 
their way into the environment. 


BACKGROUND 


The mission of the Institute is to concern 
itself with fundamental biomedical research 
on the health effects of a wide range of 
constituents in the enyironment of man, 
The National Institute of Environmental 
Health Sciences is particularly concerned 
with the deleterious effects on health result- 
ing from long-term exposures to low levels 
of chemical, physical, and biological sub- 
stances, alone or in combination, in the 
environment, 

The Institute is primarily related to the 
health effects of environmental agents upon 
man and is detached from immediate re- 
sponsibility for the effect of man on the 
environment, interrelated as these often are. 
It has been freed from the immediate burden 
of regulation and control although it is held 
responsible for supplying the underlying 
knowledge required to make control possible 
and regulation realistic and defensible. 

Among the regulatory agencies which will 
be the users of this underlying information 
are the Environmental Health Services of the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Water Quality Administration of the 
Department of the Interior, and many other 
Federal departments including Labor, Trans- 
portation, Housing and Urban Development, 
Commerce, Agriculture and the Department 
of Defense, 

10. Technology Assessment.? 

The Congress should establish a program 
of technology assessment to insure, to the 
degree of currently feasible, the minimiza- 
tion of consequences harmful to man, plants, 
animals and other natural bodies as a result 
of the introduction of materials, machines 
or practices by science, industry, technology 
or other activities of many. 

BACKGROUND 


This is a problem that is receiving consid- 
erable attention by the Congress and by the 
Executive Branch. In relation to the na- 
tional water pollution control program it is 
essential that a vigorous attempt be made to 
assess the consequences of man’s actions on 
the water resource in order to eliminate 
problems such as those resulting from the 
use of DDT, detergents and mercury. 

Unless a program of assessment is initiated 
it can be stated with a high degree of assur- 
ance that more situations having very grave 
consequences on man and the natural ecol- 
ogy of earth will occur. It can be accepted 
that a satisfactory and effective program will 
not be developed easily or soon to carry out 
such an assessment program. It is important, 
however, that a start be made immediately 
in order to provide an operating base and to 
initiate a program of improvement. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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FOOTNOTES 


t Hearings on the Clean Water Restoration 
Act of 1966; U.S. Senate. Subcommittee on 
Air and Water Pollution, Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, 89th Congress, 2nd Session. 

President Johnson’s message To Preserve 
America’s Heritage dated February 23, 1966. 
Public Papers of the President's: Lyndon B. 
Johnson, No. 82. “I recommend that the 
Secretary be given the right to initiate en- 
forcement proceedings when pollution occurs 
in navigable waters, intra-state or inter- 
state.” 

Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966; Con- 
ference Report (House Report No. 2289) on 
S. 2947, A Bill to Amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act; 89th Congress. 

H.R. 16028 embodying the Administration’s 
proposals for 1970 legislation, 91st Congress, 
2nd Session, February 18, 1970. 

*White House Conference on Natural 
Beauty, May 24-25, 1965, Washington, D.C. 
Statement by Leonard B. Dworsky, on Panel, 
Water and Waterfronts. Pages 144-147. 

* Hearings on S. 418, Committee on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate, 80th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion, April, May 1947, pages 19-24 which be- 
came the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act of 1948. 

In an exchange with Senators Chavez, Mc- 
Clelland and Cooper about how the construc- 
tion loan (at that time) monies would be al- 
located, Senator Robert A. Taft noted that 
there was no provision for a formula alloca- 
tion; that the Surgeon General “shall set 
forth the order and sequence and priority for 
individual projects in accordance with their 
estimated importance and value in the elim- 
ination or reduction of water pollution” 
and “that in a thing like this you would take 
one river at a time”, 

* The Management of Earth-Water, Cornell 
Alumni Convocation, Boston, Mass., March 
1969, 10 pages. Leonard B. Dworsky. 

Goals and Perspectives in Water Resources 
Planning, given at the Water Resources 
Planning Conference, Boston, Mass., May 16- 
17, 1968, 25 pages. Leonard B. Dworsky. 

® The Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
of 1956 (P.L. 84-660) establishing a water 
pollution control basic data collection pro- 
gram. 

Public Health Service Publications 69, 82, 
86, 87, 88, 92, 110, 111, 119, 136, 143, 150, 
153, 160, 317, between 1952-1954 which identi- 
fied, located and named each of the 22,000 
cities and industries contributing to water 
pollution at that time. 

The Critical Need for a National Inventory 
of Industrial Waste. 30th report by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. Subcom- 
mittee on Natural Resources. Congressman 
Robert Jones of Alabama, June 24, 968, H.R. 
1579, 90th Congress, 2nd Session. 

ê Report on a Research Program for the 
National Institute of Environmental Health 
Sciences. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. National Institute of Environ- 
mental Health Sciences Task Force on Re- 
search Planning in Environmental Health 
Science. 

t? Hearings on Technology Assessment: Sub- 
committee on Science, Research and Develop- 
ment; Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics; U.S. House of Representatives, 91st 
Congress, Ist Session, November 18, 1969. 

Also see reference to technology assessment 
in (*) above. 

See in addition 

Analysis of Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Legislation, 1948—-1966—-Leonard B. Dwor- 
sky, Journal American Water Works Assu- 
ciation, Vol. 59, No. 6, June, 1967. 

Documentary History of Conservation— 
Water and Air Pollution in the United States, 
Leonard B. Dworsky, Publication date early 
August, 1970, Chelsea House, New York, New 
York, 900 pages. 
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COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY GUIDELINES 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality recently 
issued its interim guidelines for state- 
ments on proposed Federal actions affect- 
ing the environment as required by the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969. 

In view of the great interest in ques- 
tions on the environment, I include the 
text of the interim guidelines at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

[From the Federal Register, May 12, 1970] 


CoUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY—STATE- 
MENTS OF PROPOSED FEDERAL ACTIONS 
AFFECTING THE ENVIRONMENT—INTERIM 
GUIDELINES, APRIL 30, 1970 


1. Purpose. This memorandum provides in- 
terim guidelines to Federal departments, 
agencies and establishments for preparing 
detailed environmental statements on pro- 
posals for legislation and other major Fed- 
eral actions significantly affecting the quality 
of the human environment, as required by 
section 102(2)(C) of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act (Public Law 91-190) (here- 
after “the Act"). Underlying the preparation 
of such environmental statements is the 
mandate of both the Act and Executive Order 
11514 (35 F.R. 4247) of March 5, 1970, that 
all Federal agencies, to the fullest extent 
possible, direct their policies, plans and pro- 
grams so as to meet national environmental 
goals, 

2. Policy. Before undertaking major action 
or recommending or making a favorable re- 
port on legislation that significantly affects 
the environment, Federal agencies will, in 
consultation with other appropriate Federal, 
State, and local agencies, assess in detail the 
potential environmental impact in order that 
adverse effects are avoided, and environmen- 
tal quality is restored or enhanced, to the 
fullest extent practicable. In particular, al- 
ternative actions that will minimize adverse 
impact should be explored and both the 
long- and short-range implications to man, 
his physical and social surroundings, and to 
nature, should be evaluated in order to avoid 
to the fullest extent practicable undesirable 
consequences for the environment. 

3. Agency and BOB procedures. (a) Pur- 
suant to section 2(f) of Executive Order 
11514, the heads of Federal agencies have 
been directed to proceed with measures re- 
quired by section 102(2) (C) of the Act. Con- 
sequently, each agency will establish no later 
than June 1, 1970, its own formal procedures 
for (1) identifying those agency actions re- 
quiring environmental statements, (2) ob- 
taining information required in their prep- 
aration, (3) designating the officials who 
are to be responsible for the statements, (4) 
consulting with and taking account of the 
comments of appropriate Federal, State and 
local agencies, and (5) meeting the require- 
ments of section 2(b) of Executive Order 
11514 for providing timely public informa- 
tion on Federal plans and programs with en- 
vironmental impact. These procedures 
should be consonant with the guidelines 
contained herein. Each agency should file 
seven (7) copies of all such procedures with 
the Council on Environmental Quality, 
which will provide advice to agencies in the 
preparation of their procedures and guid- 
ance on the application and interpretation 
of the Council's guidelines. 
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(b) Each Federal agency should consult 
with the assistance of the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality if desired, with other 
appropriate Federal agencies in the develop- 
ment of the above procedures so as to achieve 
consistency in dealing with similar activi- 
ties and to assure effective coordination 
among agencies in their review of proposed 
activities. 

(c) It is imperative that existing mecha- 
nisms for obtaining the views of Federal, 
State, and local agencies on proposed Fed- 
eral actions be utilized to the extent practi- 
cable in dealing with environmental matters. 
The Bureau of the Budget will issue instruc- 
tions, as necessary, to take full advantage 
of existing mechanisms (relating to proce- 
dures for handling legislation, preparation of 
budgetary material, new policies and proce- 
dures, water resource and other projects, 
etc.). 

4, Federal agencies included. Section 102 
(2) (C) applies to all agencies of the Federal 
Government with respect to recommenda- 
tions or reports on proposals for (i) legisla- 
tion and (il) other major Federal actions 
significantly affecting the quality of the 
human environment. The phrase “to the 
fullest extent possible” in section 102(2) (C) 
is meant to make clear that each agency 
of the Federal Government shall comply 
with the requirement unless existing law 
applicable to the agency’s operations ex- 
pressly prohibits or makes compliance im- 
possible. (Section 105 of the Act provides 
that “The policies and goals set forth in this 
Act are supplementary to those set forth in 
existing authorizations of Federal agencies.”) 

5. Actions included. The following criteria 
will be employed by agencies in deciding 
whether a proposed action requires the prep- 
aration of an environmental statement: 

(a) “Actions” include but are not limited 


(i) Recommendations or reports relating 
to legislation and appropriations; 

(ii) Projects and continuing activities; 

Directly undertaken by Federal agencies; 

Supported in whole or in part through Fed- 
eral contracts, grants, subsidies, loans, or 
other forms of funding assistance; 

Involving a Federal lease, permit, license, 
certificate or other entitiement for use; 

(iii) Policy—and procedure-making. 

(b) The statutory clause “major Federal 
actions significantly affecting the quality of 
the human environment” is to be construed 
by agencies with a view to the overall, cumu- 
lative impact of the action proposed (and of 
further actions contemplated). Such actions 
may be localized in their impact, but if there 
is potential that the environment may be sig- 
nificantly affected, the statement is to be pre- 
pared. Proposed actions the environmental 
impact of which is likely to be highly con- 
troversial should be covered in all cases. In 
considering what constitutes major action 
significantly affecting the environment, agen- 
cies should bear in mind that the effect of 
many Federal decisions about a project or 
complex or projects can be individually 
limited but cumulatively considerable. This 
can occur when one or more agencies over a 
period of years puts into a project individu- 
ally minor but collectively major resources, 
when one decision involving a limited 
amount of money is a precedent for action in 
much larger cases or represents a decision in 
principle about a future major course of 
action, or when several Government agencies 
individually make decisions about partial as- 
pects of a major action. The lead agency 
should prepare an environmental statement 
if it is reasonable to anticipate a cumula- 
tively significant impact on the environment 
from the Federal action. 

(c) Section 101(b) of the Act indicates the 
broad range of aspects of the environment to 
be surveyed in any assessment of significant 
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effect. The Act also indicates that adverse 
significant effects include those that degrade 
the quality of the environment, curtail the 
range of beneficial uses of the environment 
or serve short-term, to the disadvantage of 
long-term environmental goals. Significant 
effects can also include actions which may 
have both beneficial and detrimental effects, 
even if, on balance, the agency believes that 
the effect will be beneficial. Significant ad- 
verse effects on the quality of the human 
environment include both those that directly 
affect human beings and those that indirectly 
affect human beings through adverse effects 
on the environment, 

(d) Because of the Act’s legislative history, 
the regulatory activities of Federal environ- 
mental protection agencies (e.g., the Federal 
Water Quality Administration of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the National Air 
Pollution Control Administration of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare) 
are not deemed actions which require the 
preparation of an environmental statement 
under section 102(2)(C) of the Act. 

6. Recommendations or reports on pro- 
posals jor legislation. The requirement for 
following the section 102(2)(C) procedure 
as elaborated in these guidelines applies to 
both (i) agency recommendations on their 
own proposals for legislation and (ii) agency 
reports on legislation initiated elsewhere. 
(In the latter case only the agency which has 
primary responsibility for the subject mat- 
ter involved will prepare an environmental 
statement.) The Bureau of the Budget will 
supplement these general guidelines with 
specific instructions relating to the way in 
which the section 102(2)(C) procedure fits 
into its legislative clearance process. 

7. Content of environmental statement, 
(a) The following points are to be covered: 

(i) The probable impact of the proposed 
action on the environment, including im- 
pact on ecological systems such as wild life, 
fish and marine life. Both primary and 
secondary significant consequences for the 
environment should be included in the 
analysis, For example, the implications, if 
any, of the action for population distribu- 
tion or concentration should be estimated 
and an assessment made of the effect of any 
possible change im population patterns upon 
the resource base, including land use, water, 
and public services, of the area in question. 

(it) Any probable adverse environmental 
effects which cannot be avoided (such as 
water or air pollution, damage to life sys- 
tems, urban congestion, threats to health or 
other consequences adverse to the environ- 
mental goals set out in section 101(b) of 
Public Law 91-190). 

(ili) Alternatives to the proposed action 
(section 102(2)(D) of the Act requires the 
responsible agency to “study, develop and 
describe appropriate alternatives to recom- 
mended courses of action in any proposal 
which involves unresolved conflicts con- 
cerning alternative uses of available re- 
sources”). A rigorous exploration and objec- 
tive evaluation of alternative actions that 
might avoid some or all of the adverse en- 
vironmental effects is essential. Sufficient 
analysis of such alternatives and their costs 
and impact on the environmental should 
accompany the proposed action through the 
agency review process in order not to fore- 
close prematurely options which might have 
less detrimental effects. 

(iv) The relationship between local short- 
term uses of man’s environment and the 
maintenance and enhancement of long- 
term productivity. This in essence requires 
the agency to assess the action for cumula- 
tive and long-term effects from the perspec- 
tive that each generation is trustee of the 
environment for succeeding generations. 

(v) Any irreversible and irretrievable com- 
mitments of resources which would be in- 
volved in the proposed action should it be 
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implemented. This requires the agency to 
identify the extent to which the action cur- 
tails the range of beneficial uses of the en- 
vironment. 

(vi) Where appropriate, a discussion of 
problems and objections raised by other Fed- 
eral agencies and State and local entities in 
the review process and the disposition of the 
issues involved. (This section may be added 
at the end of the review process in the final 
text of the environmental statement.) 

(b) With respect to water quality aspects 
of the proposed action which have been pre~- 
viously certified by the appropriate State or 
interstate organization as being in substan- 
tial compliance with applicable water qual- 
ity standards, mere reference to the previ- 
ous certification is sufficient. 

(c) Each environmental statement should 
be prepared in accordance with the precept in 
section 102(2)(A) of the Act that all agen- 
cies of the Federal Government “utilize a 
systematic, interdisciplinary approach which 
will insure the integrated use of the natural 
and social sciences and the environmental 
design arts in planning and decision making 
which may have an impact on man’s environ- 
ment.” 

8. Federal agencies to be consulted in con- 
nection with preparation of environmental 
statement. The Federal agencies to be con- 
sulted in connection with preparation of en- 
vironmental statements are those which have 
“jurisdiction by law or special expertise with 
respect to any environmental impact in- 
volved” or “which are authorized to develop 
and enforce environmental standards”. These 
Federal agencies include components of (de- 
pending on the aspect or aspects of the en- 
vironment involved) : 

Department of Agriculture. 

Department of Commerce. 

Department of Defense. 

Department of Health, Education, 
Welfare. 

Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, 

Department of the Interior. 

Department of Transportation. 

Atomic Energy Commission. 

For actions specially affecting the environ- 
ment of their regional jurisdictions, the fol- 
lowing Federal agencies are also to be con- 
sulted: 

Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Appalachian Regional Commission. 

Agencies obtaining comment should deter- 
mine which one or more of the above listed 
agencies are appropriate to consult. It is rec- 
ommended that the above listed Depart- 
ments establish contact points for providing 
comments and that Departments from which 
comment is solicited coordinate and consoli- 
date the comments of their component en- 
tities. The requirement in section 102(2) (C) 
to obtain comment from Federal agencies 
having jurisdiction or special expertise is in 
addition to any specific statutory obligation 
of any Federal agency to coordinate or con- 
sult with any other Federal or State agency. 
Agencies seeking comment may establish 
time limits of not less than thirty days for 
reply, after which it may be presumed the 
agency consulted has no comment to make. 

9. State and local review. Where no pub- 
lic hearing has been held on the proposed 
action at which the appropriate State and 
local review has been invited, and where re- 
view of the proposed action by State and 
local agencies authorized to develop and 
enforce environmental standards is relevant, 
such State and local review shall be provided 
for as follows: 


and 


(a) For direct Federal development proj- 
ects and projects assisted under programs 
listed in Attachment D of the Bureau of the 
Budget Circular No. A-95, review by State 
and local governments will be through pro- 
cedures set forth under Part 1 of Circular 
No. A-95. 
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(b) State and local review of agency pro- 
cedures, regulations, and policies for the ad- 
ministration of Federal programs of assist- 
ance to State and local governments will be 
conducted pursuant to procedures estab- 
woes by Bureau of the Budget Circular No. 

85. 

(c) Where these procedures are not ap- 
propriate and where the proposed action af- 
fects matters within their jurisdiction, re- 
view of the proposed action by State and 
local agencies authorized to develop and en- 
force environmental standards and their 
comments on the draft environmental state- 
ment may be obtained directly or by publica- 
tion of a summary notice in the FEDERAL 
REGISTER (with a copy of the environmental 
statement and comments of Federal agencies 
thereon to be supplied on request). The no- 
tice in the FEDERAL REGISTER may specify that 
comments of the relevant State and local 
agencies must be submitted within 60 days 
of publication of the notice. 

10. Use of statements in agency review 
processes; distribution to Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality. (a) Agencies will need 
to identify at what stage or stages of a 
series of actions relating to a particular mat- 
ter the environmental statement procedures 
of this directive will be applied. It will often 
be necessary to use the procedures both in 
the development of a national program and 
in the review of proposed projects within 
the national program. However, where a 
grant-in-aid program does not entail prior 
approval by Federal agencies of specific proj- 
ects, the view of Federal, State, and local 
agencies in the legislative, and possibly ap- 
propriation, process may have to suffice. 
The principle to be applied is to obtain views 
of other agencies at the earliest feasible time 
in the development of program and project 
proposals. Care should be exercised so as not 
to duplicate the clearance process, but when 
actions being considered differ significantly 
from those that have already been reviewed 
an environmental statement should be pro- 
vided, 

(b) Seven (7) copies of draft environ- 
mental statements (when prepared), seven 
(7) copies of all comments received thereon 
(when received), and seven (7) copies of the 
final text of environmental statements 
should be supplied to the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality in the Executive Office 
of the President (this will serve as making 
environmental statements available to the 
President). It is important that draft en- 
vironmental statements be prepared and 
circulated for comment and furnished to the 
Council early enough in the agency review 
process before an action is taken in order 
to permit meaningful consideration of the 
environmental issues involved. 

11, Application of section 102(2)(C) pro- 
cedure to existing projects and programs. 
To the fullest extent possible the section 
102(2)(C) procedure should be applied to 
further major Federal actions having a sig- 
nificant effect on the environment even 
though they arise from projects or programs 
initiated prior to enactment of Public Law 
91-190 on January 1, 1970. Where it is not 
practicable to reassess the basic course of 
action, it is still important that further in- 
cremental major actions be shaped so as to 
minimize adverse environmental conse- 
quences. It is also important in further ac- 
tion that account be taken of environmental 
consequences not fully evaluated at the 
outset of the project or program. 

12. Availability of environmental state- 
ments and comments to public. The agency 
which prepared the environmental state- 
ment is responsible for making such state- 
ment and the comments received available to 
the public pursuant to the provisions of 
the Freedom of Information Act (5 U.S.C. 
sec. 552). 

13. Review of existing authority, policies 
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and procedures in light of National En- 
vironmental Policy Act. Pursuant to section 
103 of the Act and section 2(d) of Executive 
Order 11514, all agencies, as soon as possible, 
shall review their present statutory au- 
thority, administrative regulations, and cur- 
rent policies and procedures, including those 
relating to loans, grants, contracts, leases, 
licenses, certificates and permits, for the 
purpose of determining whether there are 
any deficiencies or inconsistencies therein 
which prohibit full compliance with the pur- 
poses and provisions of the Act. After such 
review each agency shall report to the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality not later than 
September 1, 1970, the results of such review 
and their proposals to bring their authority 
and policies into conformity with the intent, 
Purposes and procedures set forth in the 
Act. 
14. Supplementary guidelines; evaluation 
of procedures. (a) The Council on Environ- 
mental Quality after examining environmen- 
tal statements and agency procedures with 
respect to such statements will issue such 
supplements to these guidelines as are nec- 
essary. 

(b) Agencies will assess their experience in 
the implementation of the section 102(2) 
(C) provisions of the Act and in conform- 
ing with these guidelines and report thereon 
to the Council on Environmental Quality 
by December 1, 1970. Such reports should in- 
clude an identification of problem areas and 
suggestions for revision or clarification of 
these guidelines to achieve effective coord- 
ination of views on environmental aspects 
(and alternatives, where appropriate) of 
proposed actions without imposing unpro- 
ductive administrative procedures. 


QUESTIONS ON VIETNAM: IV. EX- 
PANDING THE WAR TO LAOS AND 
CAMBODIA 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States has been involved in Indochina 
for many years. Our primary concern has 
been with Vietnam, but we have also in- 
volved ourselves with other countries in 
the area. In particular we have been ac- 
tive for quite some time subverting the 
neutral stance of Laos, and now we have 
extended our actions into neutral Cam- 
bodia. The following question was pre- 
pared by the Committee of Concerned 
Asian Scholars at Cornell University: 

QUESTIONS ON VIETNAM 

6. Didn’t the North Vietnamese invade Laos 
and Cambodia? Aren’t we simply responding 
to these moves? 

In the years following the 1954 Geneva 
Conference, the United States undertook to 
undermine and topple the neutralist govern- 
ment of Laos, with the object of replacing 
it with a right-wing, anti-communist gov- 
ernment. In the end, this effort boomeranged 
serving to weaken the neutralists and in- 
crease the nationalist appeal of the pro- 
communist Pathet Lao. 

By mid-1961 President Kennedy was glad to 
settle for a neutralist government if he could 
get one, and at the 1962 Geneva Conference 
on Laos the American objective was to se- 
cure a coalition government wherein the neu- 
tralist element would be dominant. But the 
base of the neutralists had been badly eroded 
as @ consequence of previous American sup- 
port of the Laotian right wing and Hanoi’s 
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support of the Pathet Lao. Moreover, soon 
after the 1962 Laotian settlement the resid- 
ual neutralist core of the coalition split, 
some leaning right and others left, so that a 
virtual polarization resulted. 

While Hanoi began to move its troops 
through eastern Laos down the Ho Chi Minh 
trail, in response to escalating American 
military intervention in Vietnam, the U.S. 
then undertook to supply and arm one of 
Laos’ most militant ethnic minorities—the 
Meo—in positions scattered through Pathet 
Lao territory. 

Nevertheless, a reasonable stabilization had 
developed between the various military fac- 
tions at the time the Nixon administration 
came to office. 

But last September this administration 
gambled on a major military escalation in 
Laos, involving not only an increasing aerial 
bombardment of Pathet Lao areas but also 
a major push to the Plain of Jars in Central 
Laos deep in Pathet Lao territories by the 
CIA-armed and financed Meo mercenaries—a 
group which militarily has become approxi- 
mately as important as the whole Royal Lao 
Army. 

When the Pathet Lao, aided by the North 
Vietnamese, retook the Piain in early 1970, 
they destroyed much of the strength of the 
Meo army. Anti-communist forces in Laos 
today are very much weaker than before. The 
Pathet Lao with its North Vietnamese back- 
ers now has the capacity to seize the Lao- 
tian capital and move to the Thailand fron- 
tier whenever it chooses. 

The presence of North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong bases inside the border of eastern 
Cambodia was first reported in the press in 
1967, well after the major U.S. military build- 
up in Vietnam. The Johnson administration 
found it possible to resist U.S. military pres- 
sure to cross an international frontier to at- 
tack these bases. Secretary of State Rusk 
stated that to attack them would constitute 
an escalation of the conflict. 

The Nixon administration for more than a 
year also acquiesced in the continuing ex- 
istence of these bases. It was only when Lon 
Nol’s military coup group which replaced 
neutralist Prince Sihanouk proved unable to 
cope with the consequences of its precipitate 
and provocative move against these bases on 
March 22 that this long-standing policy was 
changed. 

The first allied offensive (U.S.-advised 
South Vietnamese troops) against the border 
bases took place on March 27. The reaction 
of the communist forces to these attacks was 
to move west deeper into Cambodia, and by 
April 21 they were within 15-20 miles of 
Phnom Penh. The record suggests, as did De- 
fense Secretary Laird in an interview with 
U.S. News & World Report, that the in- 
vasion by the U.S. and South Vietnamese was 
prompted at least as much by the desire to 
save General Lon Nol’s government as to 
destroy the Communist bases. 


PRESS CONFERENCE BY DONALD 
E. JOHNSON 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, cn May 25, 
1970, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, Donald E. Johnson, held a news 
conference in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Central Office here in our Nation’s 
Capitol. 

The purpose of that news conference, 
Mr. Johnson said, was not to criticize 
recent articles and newscasts which were 
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highly critical of the quality of the VA 
hospital and medical care program, but 
to ask for the help of the news media 
representatives “in establishing a more 
balanced perspective in regard to the 
VA medical program.” 

I believe that the Administrator’s 
opening remarks at that conference con- 
stitute a thorough and reassuring evalu- 
ation of VA medicine. 

Mr. Speaker, I include these remarks 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
in the RECORD: 

PRESS CONFERENCE REMARKS BY DONALD E. 

JOHNSON, ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS 

AFFAIRS, May 25, 1970 


Good afternoon. 

My name is Don Johnson. As Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs I am the head of the 
Veterans Administration. 

I have with me several of my colleagues in 
the VA. I would like to introduce them at 
this time, and ask them to stand so you will 
know who they are. 

Dr. Marc J. Musser, our distinguished Chief 
Medical Director, is the man directly in 
charge of all VA medical activities: 

Dr. John D. Chase is the Assistant Chief 
Medical Director for Professional Services. 

Dr. Howard W. Kenney is the Regional 
Medical Director who supervises medical ac- 
tivities in the 10-state Northeast region. Dr. 
Kenney has just concluded an inspection of 
the Bronx, New York VA Hospital. 

Dr. Abraham M. Kleinman is the Director 
of the Bronx VA Hospital. 

First of all, I want to thank you for ar- 
ranging your busy schedules so you could be 
with us this afternoon. 

Next—since it might reduce your note- 
taking chore—I should tell you that copies 
of the brief remarks I shall make before 
taking your questions are included in a 
package of material we will make available 
to each of you. 

In this same package you will find my 
comments, and the comments of Dr. Klein- 
man on the May 22 Life Magazine articic. 

Also included are excerpts from just a few 
of the hundreds of gratuitous letters that 
are received each month at our VA ħospi- 
tals from former patients and their families 
concerning the care these veterans have 
received in our hospitals. 

I have invited you here—not to criticize-- 
but to ask your help in establishing a more 
balanced perspective in regard to the VA 
medical program. I ask this help for the 
sake of the thousands of veterans who will 
become our patients, for the morale of 
our hospital staffs, and in the interest of a 
better understanding by a concerned public. 

I ask your help for these reasons only, 
and not because I am trying to duck criti- 
cism. I firmly believe that every agency of 
government, and every public official shouid 
not only expect—but should welcome— 
criticism. Sincere and constructive criticism 
helps all of us to do a better job. 

In recent days, weeks and months, how- 
ever, there has been some criticism in some 
media so exaggerated as to lead our veterans 
and the public to fear that VA is practicing 
grossly inferior medicine with hospital staffs 
that have little or no concern for their 
veteran-patients. 

We have read, seen or heard that hos- 
pitalized veterans often die unattended in 
their own filth . . . that critically ill patients 
drag themselves home to escape the horror 
of a VA hospital ... that chemically drugged 
young patients are doomed to a lifelong stay 
in our mental hospitals . . . that our war 
wounded are forgotten and neglected in a 
VA hospital system that has been called a 
medical slum .. . and that patient’s exist in 
squalor as they fend off invasions by rats. 
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We know from the mounting number of 
letters and telephone calls we receive that 
more and more sincere Americans are be- 
coming increasingly alarmed about these 
purported conditions. And well they should 
be if these outlandish charges were true. I 
want to emphasize as strongly as possible 
that such charges are not true, and that 
they provide an utterly distorted picture of 
VA care. 

This kind of criticism does a great deal of 
damage. It serves to tear down the very 
program these critics say they are trying 
to strengthen. It serves to needlessly alarm 
the thousands of patients VA is treating, and 
will be privileged to treat in the future. 

There is increasing evidence that it is 
demoralizing the competent and hard-work- 
ing staffs at VA’s 166 hospitals. The com- 
petition for scarce-category medical person- 
nel is always intense, and these stories make 
VA staff recruitment efforts even more dif- 
ficult. 

It is perhaps for all of these reasons that 
the Council of Deans of the American Asso- 
ciation of Medical Colleges—at a regularly 
scheduled meeting held here in Washington 
just last Thursday—unanimously went on 
record in two particulars. 

The Council, composed of the Deans of the 
101 medical schools in America that set the 
pace for the best there is in medicine, con- 
demned—as completely unjustified—what 
that body referred to as intemperate and in- 
accurate attacks on the VA medical pro- 
gram that have recently appeared in some 
news media, and expressed the Council's 
confidence in the continuing ability of VA 
hospitals to render high quality medical care. 

I would like now to tell you just a few 
general facts about the VA medical program 
and the resources it commands. 

I have been Administrator only 11 months. 
Before that I was a businessman with some 
naturally in-built disdain for goverment op- 
erations, and was head of the nation’s larg- 
est veterans service organization which fre- 
quently took sharp issue with VA policies 
and operations. 

I have come to have a high regard for VA 
employees, especially those who provide 
medical care. I have never known—in or out 
of government—a finer group of Americans. 
I can tell you that the staffs in our medical 
facilities are professionally competent, and 
are completely dedicated to the proposition 
that our sick and disabled veterans shall 
have the finest possible care. 

Medicine is a science, but the measure- 
ment of needed medical resources is not. It 
is so difficult that no person can say pre- 
cisely how much money or staff is needed to 
accomplish a given mission. It is completely 
understandable, therefore, that reasonable 
and intelligent men differ as to how much 
is enough. 

I do disagree with critics who claim VA 
is operating with half a budget and half a 
staff. On the other hand, I have acknowl- 
edged frequently that all hospitals, including 
those operated by the VA, probably could use 
more money and more personnel, and, inci- 
dentally, VA is getting more money and more 
staff. 

The $1,541,701,000 already appropriated for 
VA medical care in the current fiscal year is 
by far the greatest initial budget VA has 
ever had. The President has already asked 
Congress for a budget going into the next 
fiscal year, starting next July first, that is 
$210-million more than even this record sum. 

The proposed budget for F.Y. 1971 of $1,- 
752,200,000 will give us the money to add 
5,700 medical employees, and bring that em- 
ployment to by far the highest point ever 
achieved. 

Good patient care goes hand-in-hand with 
progress in medical research. VA research 
funds are the highest ever in this fiscal year, 
standing at $57.6-million, and we are asking 
for $59.2-million in the new budget. 
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The improvement of physical facilities is 
a constant need in a system as vast as the 
VA's. We have requested $59-million for con- 
struction in the new budget, and this 
amount, plus available carryover funds will 
permit us to obligate $120.4-million—the 
largest volume of construction placed under 
contract in 21 years. 

Our veterans and the public should know 
that many of the real experts in American 
medicine are on VA hospital staffs. Of the 
over 5,100 physicians now with VA, more 
than 2,200 are board certified specialists as 
the result of three to five years extra medi- 
cal training. Our veterans are in the hands 
of highly-talented people. 

They should know, to, that every one of 
VA's 166 hospitals carries the stamp of ap- 
proval of the highest medical accreditation 
board in the land. All VA hospitals are fully 
accredited by the Joint Commission on Hos- 
pital Accreditation sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the American Hos- 
pital Association, the American College of 
Physicians, and the American College of Sur- 
geons. 

As a matter of fact, I think you would 
be interested in knowing that the Bronx VA 
Hospital was last surveyed by the Joint Com- 
mission in December 1969. The Commission's 
January 19, 1970, report on this hospital 
said, “The medical staff and administration 
are commended for the evidence shown of 
continued high quality care given to the pa- 
tients in this facility.” The accreditation was 
renewed for three more years. 

Our staffs are determined that no veteran 
will suffer medical neglect, inside a VA hos- 
pital, and we have an army of volunteers 
from local communities who serve as a con- 
stant reminder to every hospitalized veteran 
that he is neither neglected nor forgotten 
by the outside world. 

The VA has what we think is the finest 
organization of hospital volunteers in the 
world. 

There are more than 100,000 citizen-yolun- 
teers across this land, ranging from teen- 
agers to senior citizens, who give in excess 
of nine-million hours of their time each 
year to bring a touch of home into our hos- 
pitals, and perform a variety of useful serv- 
ices for our veterans. They serve not for 
money—for they receive no pay—but be- 
cause of their love for their fellow men. 

In addition to friendly visits, writing let- 
ters, running errands, and helping in many 
other ways, volunteers help with entertain- 
ment. Let me give you an example. 

In the wards singled out for attention at 
the Bronx VA Hospital in Life Magazine’s 
“Assignment to Neglect” article, VA social 
workers meet regularly with patients to plan 
recreational projects. Volunteers help carry 
out the projects desired by the patients 
themselves. 

Last Friday, for instance, a patient quoted 
in the Life article and five of his buddies 
spent the afternoon at a horse race track in a 
trip arranged two weeks ago. Last Tuesday, 
eight of the patients had a good catch of 
mackerel in an ocean fishing trip. In addi- 
tion to periodic trips such as these, other 
volunteer-assisted activities have included 
visits to the Auto Show and to a variety of 
professional athletic events as well as pic- 
nics and barbecues, and parties with music 
and refreshments in the hospital recrea- 
tional center at least once a month. 

Now I know that an afternoon at the races, 
or a fishing trip, or picnics and parties is 
not the end all, but we feel they do help 
some. At least, these efforts run counter to 
Life’s indication that patients feel they have 
been put in jail, or are being punished. 

VA medical staffs and our wonderful vol- 
unteers do try as hard as they can to ward 
off feelings of loneliness and neglect. 

But let me emphasize this point. I do not 
for one minute criticize any patient who is 
critical of the VA. We can never do enough 
for those who have done so much for their 
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country. No amount of medical care and the 
many other VA benefits can ever adequately 
compensate a veteran disabled in the service 
of his nation. 

These veterans can do no wrong in my 
book. I am sure that if my war service had 
left me greatly disabled there would be 
times when I would be mighty unhappy with 
VA hospitals. 

It is my hope that what I have said may 
give you a little better understanding of the 
VA medical program. 

Certainly we are not perfect, nor will we 
ever be. I can promise, though, that we will 
keep trying to the very limit of our ca- 
pabalities and endurance to constantly im- 
prove, and to give veterans the very best 
possible medical care. 

The very finest care possible is what they 
deserve. VA’s motivation will never wane, 
for our medical personnel feel just as do I 
that we are privileged to serve America’s 
finest citizens—our veterans. 

Now, my associates and I will be glad to 
respond to any questions you may have. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN BARS 
RECRUITING BY LAW FIRM 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
graduate of the University of Michigan 
Law School in the days when the dean 
usually discouraged the entry of girls 
into that school and little was done 
about assisting even the brightest young 
woman to secure a job, it is indeed 
heartening that the University of Mich- 
igan Law School has taken steps to bar 
campus recruiters who will not interview 
women graduates. I applaud their efforts 
and I suggest that Secretary Rogers 
notify his old law firm that they are way 
behind times. At this point, I would like 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for everyone to read a recent article on 
this subject entitled, “U-M Bans Re- 
cruiting by Law Firm,” which appeared 
in the April 17, 1970, edition of the De- 
troit Free Press: 

U-M Bans RECRUITING BY Law Firm 

A prestigious New York law firm has been 
banned from recruiting on the University of 
Michigan campus because of alleged discrim- 
inatory hiring practices toward women, 

The faculty of the U-M Law School took 
the action against the firm of Royall, Koegel 
and Rogers, the former law firm of U.S. Sec- 
retary of State William P. Rogers. 

The charges against the firm stemmed 
from an Oct. 27, 1969, visit to the U-M cam- 
pus by a recruiter for Royall, Koegel and 
Rogers. The recruiter reportedly told male 
law students that women attorneys had 
“pretty slim’’ chances of being hired by the 
firm. 

The law-school faculty voted unanimously 
Tuesday to ban the firm from all recruiting 
for 1970-71. 

A statement issued by the law-school office 
said the recruiter made statements that 
“would lead a reasonable man to believe it 
is more difficult for a female law graduate 
to obtain employment with the firm.” 

Francis A, Allen, dean of the law school, 
invited the firm to come to U-M to discuss 
the charges, but the firm said it could not 
send a man to Ann Arbor. 

U-M recruiting policy states that “place- 
ment services are not available” to companies 
that discriminate for reasons of sex, color, 
creed and national origin. 
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The charges against the firm were brought 
March 13 by Kappa Beta Pi, the U-M legal 
sorority. A spokesman for the sorority said 
Thursday that “the law school’s action in 
barring this firm will be most effective in 
helping women to achieve equal-employment 
opportunities in the legal profession." 


THE RULE OF LAW—OR POLITICAL 
APOLOGY 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in remark- 
ing that no responsible citizen disagrees 
with the fundamental principles of 
Brown against Topeka, the U.S. Attorney 
General has adopted the role of party 
apologist for the revolutionary doctrine 
which is the cause of the Nation’s present 
crisis. In so doing, he has perpetuated 
and given personal credibility to de facto 
legality and blatant injustice. 

No greater proof—evidence—of the 
tragic falsity of Brown and the Warren 
Court’s nightmares can be found than 
the deterioration in education, society, 
and morals on our national scene today. 

I say in reply to Attorney General 
Mitchell’s rhetorical defense of Brown, 
agitation, riots, and violence, that no 
informed responsible citizen can agree 
with the fundamental principles of 
Brown. Time does not correct injustice 
nor tyranny. History but amplifies our 
mistakes. 

Mr. Carleton Putnam, world renowned 
author, has dispatched a letter to Mr. 
Mitchell pointing out succinctly the 
flaws in Brown and the tragic conse- 
quences of misusing law as a political 
weapon. 

One cannot place party politics over 
solutions. It but defeats the hope for 
peace through law today. 

Those in responsible leadership posi- 
tions seeking human solutions rather 
than compounding our problem must de- 
sist from defending taboos and myths. 
Stell against Savannah cries out for hon- 
esty and justice and the return to open 
discussions based on facts and truth. 

Unless we who are legally trained re- 
frain from perpetuating false doctrine 
and restore peace through law instead of 
absurd theories and bureaucratic ration- 
alization the people will do it for us. And 
the people are not always wrong. 

I include a letter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral from Mr. Putnam and a news clip- 
ping, as follows: 

McLean, Vå. 
May 22, 1970. 
Hon. JoHN N. MITCHELL, 
Office of the Attorney General, Department 
of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: My atten- 
tion has just been called to your recent Law 
Day speech in which you remark that no 
responsible citizen disagrees with the funda- 
mental principles of Brown. Such a comment 
seems to me to pass the bounds of under- 
standing. 

There have been no decisions more fateful 
than those in the orbit of Brown with its 
basic assumptions and far-reaching conse- 
quences, One of these decisions (the refusal 
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to grant certiorari in Stell vs Savannah, 1964) 
serves to point up my incredulity. Let me 
quote the essential paragraphs from the opin- 
ion of the trial court in the latter case: 

“5. The psychometric test results have con- 
clusively demonstrated that the differences 
between white and negro students in learn- 
ing capabilities and school performance vary 
in increasing degree from the pre-school 
period through the completion of high 
school. The differences between white and 
negro students were consistent on all types 
of tests and increased with chronological age 
at a predictable and constant rate. The negro 
overlap of the median white scores dropped 
from approximately 15% in the lowest grades 
to 1-2% in the highest and indicated that 
the negro group reached an educational 
plateau as much as four years before the 
white group. When a special control group 
was selected for identity of age and intel- 
ligence quotient in the lower grades, the 
negro students lagged by two to four years 
when the entire group reached the 12th 
grade. 

“6. The tests covered general intelligence, 
reading and arithmetic achievement, and 
mental maturity. On the last, the white 
average was 22 points above the negro aver- 
age. The achievement tests showed major 
ability pattern differences. On reading com- 
prehension and arithmetic fundamentals 
there was virtually no overlap between the 
two groups. . 

“8. All the evidence before the Court was 
to the effect that the differences in tests 
results between the white and negro stu- 
dents is attributable in large part to heredi- 
tary factors, predictably resulting from a dif- 
ference in the races. The evidence establishes 
and the Court so finds that of the twenty- 
point difference in maturity test results be- 
tween negro and white students in Savannah- 
Chatham County a negligible portion can be 
attributed to environmental factors. Further- 
more no evidence whatsoever was offered to 
this Court to show that racial integration of 
the schools could reduce these differences. 
Substantially all the difference between 
these two groups of children is inherent in 
the individuals and must be dealt with by 
the defendants [the School Board] as an un- 
changeable factor in programming the 
schools for the best educational results. 

“11. The congregation of two substantial 
and identifiable groups in a single class- 
room, under circumstances of distinct group 
identification and varying abilities would 
lead to conflict impairing the educational 
process. It is essential for an individual to 
identify himself with a reference group for 
healthy personality development. Physical 
and psychological differences are the com- 
mon basis of group identification, indeed 
they compel such self-identification. To in- 
crease this divisive tendency, it has been 
established without contradiction, that se- 
lective association is a universal human 
trait; that physically observable racial differ- 
ences form the basis for preferential as- 
sociation and that patterns of racial prefer- 
ence are formed and firmly established at a 
pre-school age. 

“12. The effects of intergroup association 
are reasonably predictable on the basis of 
that branch of psychology known as social 
dynamics. In the case of two identifiable 
groups in the same classroom, intergroup 
tensions and conflicts result. These become 
substantial when the groups have a high 
identification index in a situation where the 
difference between them is as great as that 
existing between white and negro children 
in the Savannah-Chatham County schools.” 

You will remember what followed: The 
Fifth Circuit reversed the trial court on 
grounds apart from the evidence, stating 
“We reiterate that no inferior federal court 
may refrain from acting as required by 
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[Brown] even if such a court should con- 
clude that the Supreme Court erred either 
as to its facts or as to the law.” Stell was 
thereupon taken to the Supreme Court by 
petition for a writ of certiorari. The writ 
was denied. 

In sum, the Supreme Court, having reached 
a decision in Brown upon a record from which 
all the essential evidence had been omitted, 
refused even to consider the record in Stell 
(a record later confirmed by the studies 
of Arthur Jensen and the investigations of 
Nobel Laureate Shockley into the academic 
suppression of research in racial matters) or 
to take any action to cure the fatal flaw in 
the Brown case. Yet here was the pivot upon 
which an entire era of national policy at 
home and abroad was turning. 

I need not emphasize the relationship be- 
tween Brown and the universal deterioration 
prevalent on the national scene today. The 
false notion implicit in Brown that social 
injustice rather than the innate variability 
of human capacity is the cause of all differ- 
ences of status in our society is not only 
destroying our educational system, but feed- 
ing the revolt among the young, increasing 
crime, creating an illusion of guilt among 
our law-abiding White citizens, and permit- 
ting the appeasement of evil everywhere. To 
quote the phrase of a liberal columnist writ- 
ing of the situation in the Washington 
schools “the stench of lunacy” pervades the 
atmosphere. In addition, by attempting to 
fight communism while embracing the most 
notorious dogma of the Marxist ideology, the 
Administration is dangerously weakening its 
leadership both as to the Vietnam war and 
against the overthrow of our own govern- 
ment. 

One might suppose that men like yourself 
would do something to abate the general 
chaos instead of praising one of its chief 
sources. And I must say to you what I said 
to minority member Leonard Garment some 
months ago: If you majority members in 
the Administration keep on ignoring the 
roots of your problem and fail to get to- 
gether with Garment’s minority on a plat. 
form of realities instead of on the quick- 
sands of fantasy, you will end with a situa- 
tion in the United States that will make 
Vietnam look like child's play. It is not 
only the construction workers that are sick 
of fawning and apology in Washington. 
There is a rising tide of nausea throughout 
the country over the Uriah Heeps in places 
of authority. 

Finally I would beg you to cease speaking 
of “principles” and “responsible” citizens as 
regards the Supreme Court. In the long and 
varied annals of Anglo-American jurispru- 
dence there is no more cowardly and dishon- 
est episode than the denial of certiorari in 
Stell. 

Sincerely, 
CARLETON PUTNAM. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 2, 
1970] 
MITCHELL CALLS FOR END OF ATTACKS 
on COURT 
(By John P. MacKenzie) 

Attorney General John N. Mitchell, in a 
marked departure form past practice, called 
yesterday for “an end to irresponsible and 
malicious criticism” of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

“Extremist critics of the court have vastly 
overreacted” to court decisions but “most 
of the basic principles enunciated by the 
court have proved to be the best course 
for the nation to follow,” Mitchell said in a 
Law Day speech. 

The speech before the District Bar As- 
sociation was warmly applauded by 2,500 
persons at the Sonesta Hotel. But several 
lawyers in the audience commented after- 
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ward on the contrast between yesterday’s 
speech and the vigorous criticism of Su- 
preme Court decisions by President Nixon in 
his 1968 campaign which was managed by 
Mitchell. 

The attorney general listed controversial 
decisions of the Warren Court on school 
desegregation, school prayer, obscenity, re- 
apportionment counsel for defendants and 
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confessions and said, “I do not believe that 
any lawyer here, or any responsible citizen 
in this country, does not agree with the 
fundamental principles” of these decisions. 
. s . > . 

He added: 

“It seems to me that much of the popular 
dissatisfaction is ill-founded or maliciously 
motivated and that more people, especially 
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we who are lawyers, should point this out 
and come to the defense of the court.” 

Mitchell listed several things which he 
said “the Supreme Court did not say” despite 
popular misunderstanding of its pronounce- 
ments. “It did not say that private persons 
may not discriminate within the circle of 
their family, friends or social activities” or 
that juveniles may be subjected to porno- 
graphic material, he said. 


SENATE— Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m. and 
was called to order by Hon, THomas F. 
EAGLETON, a Senator from the State of 
Missouri. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, who hast committed to 
us the swift and solemn trust of life, 
since we know not what a day may bring 
forth, but only that the hour for serving 
Thee is always present, make us ever 
responsive to the claims of Thy holy will. 

Be with this Nation in these crucial 
days. May the right determine the use 
of our might. Make us strong and great 
in the fear of God, and in the love of 
righteousness; so that, being blessed of 
Thee, we may become a blessing to all 
nations, for Thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory forever. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. RUSSELL). 

The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1970. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. THOMAS F. EAGLETON, a Sena- 
tor from the State of Missouri, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. EAGLETON thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, June 2, 1970, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


FEDERAL FARM CREDIT BOARD 


The bill clerk proceeded to read the 
nominations in the Federal Farm Credit 
Board. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
Helen D. Bentley, of Maryland, to be a 
Federal Maritime Commissioner for 
the term expiring June 30, 1975. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Withoùt objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


U.S. COAST GUARD 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
Rear Adm. Thomas R. Sargent III, to 
be Assistant. Commandant of the U.S. 
Coast Guard with the rank of vice ad- 
miral. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


POLICING OF BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS OF THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 899, H.R. 12619. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. H.R. 12619, to 
amend section 11 of an act approved Au- 
gust 4, 1950, entitled “An act relating to 
the policing of the buildings and grounds 
of the Library of Congress.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
ordered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-897), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

H.R, 12619 would extend the present au- 
thority of the Library of Congress for po- 
licing the Library of Congress buildings to 
embrace the rental space it utilizes at cer- 
tain other locations in Washington, D.C. 
The Library’s present authority, expressed 
in.the act of August 4, 1950 (64 Stat. 412; 
2 U.S.C. 167-167j), does not extend beyond 
the streets surrounding its permanent build- 
ings located on Capitol Hill. 

The General Services Administration. was 
requested by the Library of Congress to sup- 
ply guards for the buildings leased for Li- 
brary purposes at Taylor Street NW, and 214 
Massachusetts Avenue NE. locations, but 
was advised by GSA that it was administra- 
tively and physically unable to supply guards 
for the purpose. Consequently, the Library 
of Congress has had to recruit its own spe- 
cial policemen to protect the staff and con- 
tents of its leased buildings. H.R. 12619 
would grant such special police the same 
authority exercised by the police guarding 
the permanent Library of Congress buildings. 
It also would provide for police jurisdiction 
in the proposed James Madison Memorial 
Building. 


CROWD CONTROL FOR A SMALL 
COMMUNITY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in the 
past several years, a great deal of atten- 
tion has been given to the effect and 
control of large gatherings of people, 
whether it be for spectator sports, peace- 
ful demonstrations, or riots. It has just 
come to my attention that one of the 
most effective programs of crowd con- 
trol in small communities has been de- 
veloped and put into operation in Boze- 
man, Mont. 

The plan may not be suitable for our 
large metropolitan areas, but it is some- 
thing that I think should be brought to 
the attention of the other areas of the 
Nation. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article written by C. Ron Cutting, chief 
of police in Bozeman, Mont., printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CROWD CONTROL FOR A SMALL COMMUNITY 

(By C. Ron Cutting) 

Bozeman, Mont., was founded in 1864. lr 
is the sixth largest city in the State with an 
estimated population of 15,000. Situated just 
east of the Continental Divide, it is the 
County Seat of Gallatin County and is 90 
miles north of Yellowstone National Park. 

The city’s economic structure stems equally 
from agriculture, tourism, and the Montana 
State University. It is widely known in Mon- 
tana for the annual Winter Fair and the 
Bridger Bowl ski resort. It is the home of the 
Montana State University with enrollment 
approaching 8,000, located on a 1,170-acre 
campus. A university complex includes a 
fleldhouse with a seating capacity of 12,500. 
This new and versatile building permits the 
Staging of indoor rodeos and track meets and 
attracts the major sporting events coming to 
the State. 

Bozeman's police department consists of 20 
highly trained and well-equipped officers. 
Public support for the department is excel- 
lent. Like most other enforcement agencies, 
our department has a full policing workload; 
however, one of our main concerns is the 
matter of crowd control at the various events 
held in the university fieldhouse and, in par- 
ticular, the emotion-charged athletic con- 
tests. These events attract a substantial num- 
ber of people and traffic from out of town 
and place a tremendous amount of responsi- 
bility on our police force. 

An in-depth study of our crowd-control 
problem was made by the department to de- 
termine its extent. The study covered such 
points as the number of people involved, an- 
ticipation of troubles that could occur, 
available men and equipment of the depart- 
ment, and what support other law enforce- 
ment agencies could give. This study indi- 
cated a need for special planning for the use 
of all personnel and equipment to the best 
advantage possible. 

First, a command post and a chain of com- 
mand were established so that all forces and 
efforts would be coordinated. Every officer 
was informed of his responsibilities and other 
pertinent information relating to the project. 
Next, a dependable communications network 
was established to maintain contact with all 
elements involyed and to provide the com- 
mand post with immediate and continuous 
information. Third, a plan was devised to use 
a special squad system by which personnel 
could be deployed in a manner where they 
would be most effective at the required place 
and time. 

The initial step under this special squad 
system was to form and equip a 13-man 
squad and to train it to handle friendly or 
hostile crowds. Training was given in basic 
squad formations considered most effective 
to control crowds and teach the officers to 
act in concert rather than individually. Ad- 
ditional training was given in the use of 
police batons and in defensive tactics. The 
squad members soon developed a real esprit 
de corps and become a solid, reliable unit. 

This plan was then adapted for the polic- 
ing of special events on the unversity campus 
and specifically to control crowds attending 
major athletic events held in the fieldhouse. 
Success of the plan depended on prompt and 
decisive action to prevent a small disturb- 
ance from becoming a serious disorder, This 
necessity was emphasized throughout the 
training. 

KEY AREAS MANNED 

Key areas within the fieldhouse were 

designated and manned. Spotters were used 
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to keep a continuous surveillance over the 
crowd to note any circumstances that might 
generate trouble. The plan provided for the 
basic squad to be broken down into teams 
of two men each to be stationed in the key 
areas. They were to move quickly into a 
trouble spot as unobstrusively as possible, 
with a second team simultaneously mov- 
ing into a backup position. 

A communications control ¿center was 
established at the command post in the 
fieldhouse. The center used a control board 
with an overlay of the fieldhouse to show 
the location of the spotters and squad teams 
at all times. All information from the spot- 
ters was relayed either by telephone or radio 
to the center and recorded by its operators. 
Based on the information, the officer dis- 
patcher could notify the nearest squad team 
of the report and location of the trouble. 
Periodic radio checks are made with all 
teams to assure the proper function of 
communications. 

The central control desk has been equipped 
with communications to the Gallatin County 
Sheriff’s Office, Bozeman, Mont., which has 
a horsemounted patrol readily available for 
security patrol of the parking areas adja- 
cent to the fieldhouse and for traffic control 
to and from the parking areas. The sheriff’s 
office is thoroughly knowledgeable of our 
crowd-control plan and is prepared to assist 
with its trained personnel whenever called 
upon. A special radio net to police headquar- 
ters is also maintained as well as a State radio 
net in contact with the Montana Highway 
Patrol and campus police. Each of the five 
divisions of the Montana Highway Patrol has 
specially-trained squads fully equipped and 
ready for immediate dispersal to assist on 
crowd control at any location within the 
State. The Montana Highway Patrol unit sta- 
tioned at Bozeman, Mont., consists of a well- 
trained group which has been thoroughly 
briefed in our plan and stands ever ready for 
instant call. 

University campus police work closely with 
the city force on all of the events requiring 
policing on campus. They, too, are included 
and are knowledgeable of our crowd-control 
plan. This force is also equipped for crowd 
control duty, including radio communica- 
tions, portable and vehicular, compatible 
with the police radio system. 

PLAN OF OPERATION 


A log is maintained at the communications 
center recording any law enforcement officer 
on duty status who enters the fleldhouse, and 
he is immediately given a radio unit and a 
call number. This helps for direct commu- 
nications for paging such officers and pro- 
vides additional spotters and better support. 

Each year, the State high school basket- 
ball tournament held in the fleldhouse at- 
tracts a huge crowd of exuberant fans. The 
first day of such events creates a great 
amount of activity at the control center. The 
few persons intent on creating discrder are 
soon identified and are ejected so that all 
in attendance may have an enjoyable time. 

The crowd-control plan has been used suc- 
cessfully for the past 3 years, and we are 
confident it will continue to be effective, 
with such adjustments as new circumstances 
may dictate. 

While our department in the past has been 
concerned primarily with crowd control, the 
possibility always exists that it may be re- 
quired at some time in the future to stop a 
riot and bring a violent mob under control. 

For this purpose, a set of guidelines has 
been established which would be used by our 
special police squad. A brief outline of the 
plan follows: 

1. Purpose: 

The purpose is to provide an equipped and 
trained unit to protect persons and property, 
preserve peace, and enforce the codes and 
statutes of the City of Bozeman and State 
of Montana in the control of unlawful as- 
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semblies, mobs or riots, or other similar 
conditions. 

2. Scope of Operation: 

This special unit will be under the com- 
mand of the Bozeman Police Department 
Chief of Police or other properly designated 
authority. 

3. Personnel: 

A. This unit will be composed of trained 
Officers of the Bozeman Police Department, 
equipped and readied for immediate mobili- 
zation. 

The unit will be of squad size with flexi- 
bility to absorb additional trained and 
equipped supporting personnel. All person- 
nel will be under direct supervision of the 
squad commanding officer. 

B. Members of the squad will be required 
to be available in proper squad uniform at 
the designated place of assembly as quickly 
as possible upon notification. 

C. Members of the squad will be required 
to report for all alerts, including training 
alerts. 

D. Members of this squad will be held 
personally responsible for any acts or actions 
taken beyond the scope of commands and in- 
structions of the commanding officers. 

4. Field Command; 

A, The commanding squad officer will be 
directly responsible to the operations com- 
manding officer and will commit the squad 
only upon orders by the operations com- 
mander. 

B. An assistant squad leader will be desig- 
nated and will be responsible for the func- 
tions of the squad in absence of the squad 
commanding officer. 

5. Supporting Units: 

A. Supporting units will consist of per- 
sonnel available from city street and road 
maintenance crews, Montana Power Co., 
Mountain Bell Telephone Co., and Bozeman's 
local ambulance service, 

B. The city street and road maintenance 
crews have trucks available with radio com- 
munication that can be placed into service 
for hauling barricades, ropes, flares, wire, etc. 
The Montana Power Co. mobile units are 
equipped with radio communications to their 
headquarters, which in turn would relay 
messages to central control and are avail- 
able to maintain lighting and electrical 
power. The Mountin Bell Telephone Co., also 
equipped with radio communications, has 
agreed to provide assistance in such emer- 
gencies in maintaining and establishing tele- 
phone communications as needed. The Boze- 
man Fire Department is included in the 
overall plan and has available a pumper unit 
that can be immediately dispatched when- 
ever called. Additionally, the Bozeman local 
ambulance services have agreed to place in 
service ambulances when called upon to 
transport any injured from a 
troubled area. The plan includes arrange- 
ments with the medical profession, which 
has furnished names of doctors in such a 
number that one would always be available 
for immediate call if the necessity required. 
The designated authorities for these units 
will be responsible for the readiness and 
availability of materials, equipment, and 
personnel, if required. 

6. Procedure: 

A. Immediately upon notification of an 
unlawful assembly, mob, riot, or threat of 
any of these, and the location, the desk offi- 
cer will notify the commanding officer. 
Patrols on duty will be instructed to check 
the vicinity and determine the nature of as- 
sembly, attitude of crowd, size of crowd, ma- 
terials or weapons being used, location, 
buildings and areas involved, and any other 
information obtainable. This information will 
be immediately relayed to police headquar- 
ters, properly recorded and relayed to the 
commanding officer. The patrols will not at- 
tempt to take any action and will not commit 
or jeopardize police equipment without 
specific instructions. 
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Upon instruction of the commanding of- 
ficer, the desk officer will alert all personnel 
of the special squad and instruct them to 
report to police headquarters as quickly as 
possible. Members of the squad will dress in 
proper uniform, load all special equipment 
into a bus, and stand by. Support forces will 
also be alerted. 

B. Orientation of unit officers will be Con- 
ducted by the commanding officer and, upon 
his orders, the special unit will be trans- 
ported to a predetermined assembly area. 

Upon arrival at the site, the headquarters 
officer will prepare a bus for use as opera- 
tional headquarters. He will immediately put 
into operation all communications, road- 
blocks, and other devices as ordered by the 
commanding officer. 

The squad commanding officer will assem- 
ble the squad and make inspection of squad 
to insure readiness. 

Upon orders of operational] commanding 
Officer, the squad commanding officer will 
move the squad in proper formation into 
operational area. 

C. The first phase of the squad operations 
will be to “contain, isolate, and disperse.” 
Prior to any contact with riot or demonstra- 
tion personnel, proper warning and an- 
nouncement will be made to demonstrators, 
instructing them that all must disperse and 
leave the area in an orderly manner, Failure 
to comply will result in arrest. These instruc- 
tions will be conveyed by the best audio 
method available. Proper time will be given 
for response, and available exit routes will 
be indicated. 

Upon refusal to disperse, the commanding 
officer will instruct the squad commanding 
officer to commit the squad to direct action. 

The squad will be committed to direct ac- 
tion when it can be reasonably assumed that 
the action will result in dispersal and control. 

In the event the mob is too large to be 
properly handled by a squad, a holding phase 
will be instituted to contain and hold rather 


than disperse until proper enforcement sup- 
port is received. 

D. Upon completion of an operation, the 
squad will return to the assembly area and 
wait in a standby status until relieved or 
given further assignment. 


CONCLUSION 


Although it is recognized that a small force 
cannot be expected to curtail a major. dis- 
turbance and can only operate within a lim- 
ited scope, a well-organized unit working to- 
gether under a plan stands a far better 
chance to handle an emergency than a large 
unorganized group without a plan. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, with the 
time to be taken equally out of both sides. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call tne roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business which the clerk 
will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. H.R, 15628, to 
amend the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair would inform the Sen- 
ate that the time between now and the 
vote at 11:30 a.m. this morning will be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
majority and minority leaders. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
15 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Dominick). 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Colorado is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, more 
than 1,500 U.S. servicemen in South- 
east Asia are prisoners of war or missing 
in action. The gravity of this problem is 
readily apparent from a few basic sta- 
tistics. Currently, only about 445 of the 
1,500 men are, with varying degrees of 
certainty, believed to be prisoners of 
war. I hasten to point out, however, that 
this determination has been made with- 
out any official confirmation by the 
enemy. A few have been identified as 
prisoners because they have been al- 
lowed to write to their families. Others 
have been seen in propaganda photo- 
graphs or heard in propaganda broad- 
casts from radio Hanoi. 

Still others are thought to be prison- 
ers because they are so identified by the 
few men who have been released from 
captivity. There remain more than 1,000 
who are missing in action. At this time, 
there is no way of knowing whether any 
of these men are dead or alive. Some 
have been in this category for more than 
5 years. Of the total who are missing or 
captured, almost 800 were downed in 
North Vietnam; 500 lost in South Viet- 
nam; and 200 in Laos. 

Around 150 of these men have been 
missing or captured for 4 or more years. 
Almost 400 have been missing for over 
3% years which is longer than any U.S. 
serviceman was held prisoner in World 
War II. Prior to 1969, little was said 
publicly about the prisoner issue. That 
approach brought no significant progress. 
As a result, Secretary Laird and the 
Nixon administration adopted a new 
policy of public condemnation of the 
North Vietnamese, the Vietcong, and 
Pathet Lao for their inhumane treat- 
ment of prisoners of war. This public 
effort started in the spring of 1969. 

Today, the prisoner question is an is- 
sue at home and abroad. There are nu- 
merous indications to prove the growing 
alarm at Hanoi’s continued inhumanity. 
Congress has adopted a resolution calling 
for proper treatment of our prisoners, I 
have introduced legislation to give their 
children GI benefits and their wives GI 
home loan benefits. The President, the 
Secretary of State, and the Secretary of 
Defense each have met with groups of 
wives and parents. Each has publicly 
expressed his deep concern for these 
men. I have met with more than 60 of 
these dependents in Colorado. The In- 
ternational Red Cross has voted without 
dissent in support of humane treatment 
of prisoners. The United Nations has de- 
bated the prisoner issue. Hundreds of or- 
ganizations, service clubs, and business 
firms throughout the country have fo- 
cused attention on this matter. Senator 
Bos DoLE of Kansas and I, along with 
five other Senators and six Members of 
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the House of Representatives sponsored 
a public rally in Constitution Hall on 
May 1 to demonstrate public support for 
the families of these men. We have had 
continued support from the various news 
media including newspaper editorials, 
magazine feature treatment, and televi- 
sion news coverage. 

Even those sympathetic to the North 
Vietnamese government, have exhibited 
little patience for the enemy’s cruel and 
inhuman treatment of our men and 
their families. 

At home, critics of the Vietnam war 
policies have been hard pressed to justify 
Hanoi’s handling of the prisoner ques- 
tion. 

To the extent that the plight of our 
men is an issue, I believe the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has made progress on this im- 
portant issue. However, I must state 
that there have been no meaningful 
moves by the enemy to directly resolve 
what is basically a simple humanitarian 
question. Certainly, these public efforts 
have served as strong encouragement to 
the thousands of wives, parents, and 
children. But the tragedy endures; most 
do not even know whether their loved 
ones are dead or alive. 

At least four wives of these men have 
suffered accidental death. A number of 
others are seriously ill or even terminally 
ill. It is not difficult to understand the 
severe emotional distress that results, 
particularly to children. Many of these 
children are now 3 and 4 years old and 
have never seen their fathers. 

The provision for the treatment of 
prisoners of war is prescribed in the 
Geneva Convention of 1949, which has 
been signed by more than 120 nations 
including the United States, South Viet- 
nam, and North Vietnam. The humani- 
tarian standards spelled out in that 
document call for the immediate release 
of sick and injured prisoners, impartial 
inspections of prisoner facilities, the 
complete identification of men held, and 
the right of prisoners to correspond 
freely with their families. 

The North Vietnamese, the Vietcong, 
and the Pathet Lao have consistently 
violated each one of these simple inter- 
national standards of conduct. 

Most men have never been allowed to 
write. There have been no impartial in- 
spections of prisoner facilities. The en- 
emy has never released a list of the 
men whom they hold. As a result, thou- 
sands of relatives have suffered anguish 
not knowing whether their loved ones 
are dead or alive. 

The North Vietnamese and the Viet- 
cong have repeatedly indicated that they 
are providing humane treatment to our 
men, but the contrary is true. Men have 
been held in isolation for prolonged 
periods of time. There have been in- 
stances of broken bones being rebroken, 
fingernails removed, medical attention 
being denied and proper diet ignored. 
We are aware of at least 19 American 
prisoners who have been murdered by 
the enemy or allowed to die from mal- 
nutrition and disease. 

In recent weeks there has been con- 
siderable attention given to the receipt 
of a few letters from a few men, but 
this increase must be placed in perspec- 
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tive. In the first place, the mail received 
is not directly in letter form. It is a brief, 
patterned and undoubtedly censored 
six-line message on a flimsy form. 

In the 5 years our men have been 
held captive, mail has been received 
from only about 200 individuals. Their 
families have received about 1,300 let- 
ters, usually not more than one or two 
a year. 

If these men we believe to be prisoners 
were allowed to write, as dictated by the 
Geneva Convention, their families 
should receive some 6,000 to 8,000 letters 
per month, as compared with 1,300 let- 
ters per year. 

As you may know, several dissenters 
have become involved in the prisoner 
issue. I use the word “involved” because 
they have not initiated any progress 
on the prisoner question. Rather, they 
have been used by the enemy for propa- 
ganda purposes to exploit further the 
prisoner matter. These individuals are 
hard pressed to explain the inhumane 
actions on the part of the North Viet- 
namese and the Vietcong. I believe the 
involvement of these groups must be 
kept in perspective because the informa- 
tion which has been deliberately fun- 
neled to them has been limited indeed. 

Four brave ladies circled the globe 
visiting nine countries in an effort to 
learn whether they are wives or widows. 
They are among the more than 100 wives 
and parents who have had face-to-face 
meetings with North Vietnamese officials 
in Paris and other foreign capitals. They 
have been subjected to the heavy prop- 
aganda treatment of the North Viet- 
namese and their false promises. They 
have not yet received any of the in- 
formation or assurances which they 
sought when they had the meeting with 
those officials. 

How tragic it has been that the enemy 
has chosen to exploit these relatives. 
The North Vietnamese have made their 
uncertainty so difficult that these wives 
have found it necessary to travel to Paris 
at considerable expense simply to ask: 
“Is my husband alive or dead?” We 
deeply appreciate the dedication of these 
wives to their country and their personal 
faith which has carried them through so 
many tragic months. As I am sure you 
recognize, we are continuing to explore 
every possible means to resolve the pris- 
oner question, We seek the earliest pos- 
sible release of all prisoners. We are 
pursuing a policy that we hope will 
assure that these hundreds of American 
servicemen are not forgotten. 

At the barest minimum we will con- 
tinue to press the enemy to identify im- 
mediately all the men whom they hold, 
to release immediately the sick and in- 
jured, to permit the regular inspection of 
prisoner facilities, and we seek assur- 
ance that all prisoners will be allowed to 
send and receive mail regularly. 

In summary, we feel a heavy burden 
of responsibility to these missing and 
captured men and to their families. We 
are going to continue to insist that every- 
thing possible be done to insure their 
proper treatment in captivity, to obtain 
their release and while they are gone, to 
give every possible assistance to their 
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wives, parents, and children. These men 
have served their country well. We are 
indebted to them for their dedication 
and sacrifice and they will not be for- 
gotten. 

Mr. President, as a cosponsor of the 
Dole amendment which we are debating 
this morning, I point out some of the 
factors which I think make this amend- 
ment particularly significant and im- 
portant. 

In the first place, as I have noted in 
my speech, over 200 men are missing in 
Laos. We have almost no information 
concerning them. We do not know 
whether they are being held in Laos. 
We do not know whether they are alive. 
We do not know whether they have been 
moved into North Vietnam or whether 
they have, in fact, been moved into Cam- 
bodia. 

In view of the factors of interdiction 
which have been going on in Laos, it is 
not only possible that these men have 
been placed in Cambodia, but I might 
point out also that at this time some 
of the newsmen covering the situation 
in Cambodia have been either killed or 
captured or are being held in Cambodia. 

It seems patently ridiculous to me to 
say that we cannot use any forces in 
that area if we have the opportunity 
to provide rescue for the people being 
held there, whether servicemen, news- 
men, or consulate officials. 

Consequently, I give strong support 
to the provisions of the pending amend- 
ment. It requires, as I have pointed out 
before, that the President must make 
an affirmative determination that citi- 
zens or nationals of the United States 
are being held as prisoners of war in 
Cambodia by the North Vietnamese or 
the forces of the National Liberation 
Front—namely, the Vietcong. 

It does not refer to any action by 
Cambodia. It does not refer to any ac- 
tion by the Pathet Lao. It refers spe- 
cifically to the North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong. 

It seems only right to me that we 
should give ourselves enough flexibility 
in the situation in which we are now 
engaged to be able to provide the nec- 
essary assurance to the men them- 
selves and to their families that the 
United States will take such action as 
might pe necessary in the event the 
President finds that those people are, 
in fact, prisoners of war. 

I cannot for the life of me understand 
why we, as Americans, with our long 
history of dedication to our own citizens 
regardless of race, creed, or color, should 
all of a sudden say that we are going to 
put on iron-tight rules which will not 
give us the flexibility of launching rescue 
missions if we feel they are justifiable. 

For those reasons, among many oth- 
ers, I urge strongly that the Senate adopt 
the amendment and show that it is still 
thinking in terms of the American herit- 
age and American concern for Americans 
held as prisoners whether legally or il- 
legally. 

We should, therefore, give ourselves 
the flexibility in this bill to act wherever 
it be necessary. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Missouri is rec- 
ognized. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MUSKIE AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
cently the distinguished Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie) delivered a 
thought-provoking address at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, in Lawrence. 

The Senator closed this address with 
the following comment: 


The crucial ingredient in a Democracy is 
the identification, the instinctual trust that 
flows in thousands of minute and invisible 
currents through a society. It is this that 
makes a man feel that he belongs, that allows 
him to live at ease with his fellows without 
having to be watchful, competitive and 
tough. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
support address be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR EDMUND S. MUSKIE AT UNIVERSITY OF 
KANSAS, LAWRENCE, KANS., MAY 8, 1970 


I have come here today, not to foment vio- 
lence or rebellion, but to incite political 
action, 

I have come, not to lecture you on the 
disruption of college campuses, but to en- 
courage you to pursue your convictions, 

And I have come, not to offer excuses for 
what has been done in the past and what 
is being done now, but to work out with 
you a new basis for American politics so 
that we will no longer need excuses. 

There was a time when students like 
yourselves would have been satisfied by sym- 
bolie moral expression. Winning or losing 
on an issue seemed less important than the 
symbolic outburst. 

Now, this is not enough. 

Moral action expressed in practical political 
terms, in winning votes, is the thing that 
counts. This is what we should talk about 
and this is what we should do, 

In so doing, we must address ourselves to 
the young, the dissatisfied, the despairing— 
and to the powerful, the leaders, the men who 
make the rules: the battle for men's minds 
will be won with words, not stones and the 
quest for a whole society will be achieved 
only with love and understanding, not bay- 
onets and bullets. 

More than a century ago, there was bitter 
division among the citizens of this State. 
The question then was one between freedom 
and slavery. And the ensuing violence im- 
pressed the name “Bleeding Kansas” on our 
history. 

Once again, there is division among us. 
The question today is between tolerance and 
intolerance, at all levels. And violence 
threatens to brand us anew in the harshest 
of terms. 

James Russell Lowell stated a very simple 
truth some years ago which became terribly 
poignant early this week. 

He said, “If youth be a defect, it is one 
that we outgrown only too soon.” 

Lowell was not speaking about youth on 
& campus as opposed to youth on a battle- 
field. He was not distinguishing between the 
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young student and the young worker or 
farmer. He was not drawing a line between 
young people who agreed with him and 
young people who disagreed with him. 

Instead, Lowell was telling us that all 
young people share a passion for life which 
should not be ridiculed .. . and a dedication 
to action which should not be maligned. 

He was telling us of young people like Alli- 
son Krause . a young girl of 19 who, 
her teachers said, was “more concerned about 
people than causes” . . & young girl who 
was herself studying to be a teacher, and 
who opposed the war... a young girl who 
was shot to death on Monday in the spring 
of her freshman year. 

Disparaging political remarks have been 
made all too frequently in recent months 
about young people, especially those of col- 

e. 
i consequences of this mean rhetoric 
are terrible and clear. A sullen mood of 
alienation has settled on our campuses. And 
a bitter feeling of resentment has been nur- 
tured against our students. How lamentable 
then, for anyone to accept as inevitable the 
nine wounded and four dead at Kent State 
niversity. 
x That ADY it is incumbent on those who 
lead in political life, who preside over our 
universities, who direct our industries... 
to call us together rather than order us apart. 

That is why it is incumbent on all of us 
to speak out about our convictions rather 
than abide in silence ae raise our sights 
rather than lower our profiles. 

It is urgent that we prove to all Ameri- 
cans, young and old, how they can move us 
to deliberate seriously and to act responsibly. 

We cannot remake the history of recent 
years: a war which has distorted all our lives 
for at least 5 years, and which threatens to 
continue doing so: 

A spectre of racism which has bolted our 
doors and emptied our streets, while spread- 
ing suspicion and fear. 

But we can decide—right now, all of us 
to restore to our lives and to the leadership of 
this nation the qualities of tolerance and 
dignity which have been too long ignored. 

And we must decide that there are no sec- 
ond-class young Americans .. . whether at 
home or abroad at school or in a distant 
jungle. And it is up to the majority of Ameri- 
cans too long silent ... the majority which 
cares about young America . . . to let them 
know it. 

It is little wonder to me that young peo- 
ple today are more concerned with the free- 
dom to escape, than with the freedom to 
become involved ... that they are more 
conscious of the liberty to oppose, than of 
the liberty to support... that they are 
more familiar with the right to despair, than 
with the right to rejoice. 

We forget too often that it has been the 
passion and the action of young people which 
has made us begin coming to grips with the 
fundamental problems that confront us 
all... an end to war and a beginning of 
peace ... an end to prejudice and a begin- 
ning of mutual respect . . . an end to pollu- 
tion and a beginning of a more livable 
world. 

I submit that we cannot afford to forget 
the gathering of so many young people last 
autumn, impoloring us to disengage from 
Vietnam ...or the teach-ins across the 
country last month, petitioning us to save 
our environment . .. or the brotherhood of 
students at Yale last weekend, urging us to 
overcome the hostility between white and 
black. 

If we forget these manifestations of young 
America, it is at a risk to our very existence 
as a vital, creative and free society. For I 
believe that the vast majority of our young 
people are simply asking that we have the 
decency to listen to them, and the under- 
standing to respond in an intelligent man- 
ner. 
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I believe further that our young people 
are not the only Americans who have been 
shocked in the last two weeks. They are not 
alone in their plea to make sense out of con- 
fusion to right our wrongs, to convert our 
grief into that greatness of spirit and pur- 
pose which has been the American ideal. 

Millions of Americans haye been shaken, 
are confused, and are looking for some an- 
swers—for something to do and ways to do it. 

We must not let these questions go un- 
answered. We must not let these people 
down. 

For the dangers to academic freedom and 
personal freedom in this land approach from 
two directions . . . from those who use their 
temporary sanctuaries of elective office to 
insult and intimidate the members of aca- 
demic communities . . . and from those who 
use these same academic communities as 
verbal and physical battlefields to further 
their own ambitions for personal power and 
notoriety. 

Vindictiveness and violence, no matter 
what cause they allegedly serve, are unac- 
ceptable and vicious codes of conduct. The 
intemperate public official and the intolerant 
young fanatic do not merit our esteem or 
support. They do not affirm life, they deny 
it. They do not kindle liberty, they extinguish 
it. They do not purify an ideal, they cor- 
rupt it. 

Those who express instant and false indict- 
ments of students, faculty members and ad- 
ministrators must be repudiated in clear and 
frank language, and the repudiation plainly 
reported. And those who turn to the delib- 
erate destruction of property, as a way of 
achieving their goals, must be held responsi- 
ble for their acts. 

We must not let our passion turn to hatred, 
or our action stoop to violence. I suggest, in- 
stead, that the problems of our times require 
from us the exercise of a good deal more 
discipline, responsibility and plain sense than 
our detractors would have us exhibit, and 
that our frenzied advocates would have us 
possess. 

“Perseverance,” as Plutarch expressed it 
long ago, “is more prevailing than violence, 
and many things which cannot be overcome 
when they are together, yield themselves up 
when taken little by littie.” 

Change . necessary and beneficial 
change . . . can come from reasoned insist- 
ence and reasoned debate. The sudden turn 
to violent alternatives has come about, not 
because reason has failed, but because it re- 
quires a courage we seem to have mis- 
placed ... the courage to talk sense... the 
courage to refrain from senseless rage . . . the 
courage to preserve domestic tranquility 
without fixed bayonets or live ammunition. 

Clearly, we do not lack for frontiers to en- 
gage our best energies, We are trying new 
life styles. We are defining new realities. But 
the dangers of vindictiveness and violence 
will remain, so long as our national con- 
sclence and our personal values are subjected 
to a “new uncertainty” of purpose. 

I urge that we exhibit a “new spirit”... a 
spirit without arrogance, and without de- 
structive impulse ... a spirit of courage that 
counsels, “Do not do to others that which you 
would not have them do to you.” 

This means that we try out diplomacy be- 
fore sending troops . . . that we call people 
neighbors, and not pigs or bums... that we 
dignify and sanctify life and not treat it 
lightly. 

Without that spirit ... with flagging en- 
thusiasm .. . we shall only grow more dis- 
trustful of our institutions, and lose all con- 
fidence in ourselves. 

The vital question then becomes, not 
whether governments, universities, corpora- 
tions should change . .. but rather iow they 
should change. 

New and welcome directions are already 
emerging... as students achieve effective rep- 
resentation in matters which affect their stu- 
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dent lives . . . as university trustees express 
public concern at meetings of publicly-held 
corporations . . . as college communities im- 
prove their relationships with the larger 
communities of which they are a part. 

Universities in particular can and should 
be catalysts for invigorating change in our 
body politic. The teach-ins during Earth 
Week, for example, educated not only the im- 
mediate participants, but also the many per- 
sons who read about and listen to these dis- 
cussions and debates. 

But such efforts are not enough. We have 
not yet learned the lessons of violence, We 
have not yet realized that killing will not heal 
a divided nation. 

We must do more, not promise less. We 
must move, through hard work, toward a 
whole society, not, through intolerance, to a 
war against ourselves which we cannot win. 

It seems too obvious to say that our insti- 
tutions, in particular our universities, func- 
tion in an atmosphere free from oppression 
by militant radicals and armed guards. Free- 
dom of expression, uninhibited by threats of 
violence, is vital to the life of any community. 

Yet increasingly, our alternatives are nar- 
rowed. In the fact of mistrust, intolerance 
and despair, we are told that we must 
choose—between more violence and more 
despair, between revolution and repression. 

I am not ready to accept that choice, and 
I do not believe you are ready to accept that 
choice. 

I do not believe most Americans are ready 
to accept that kind of a future for our coun- 


If we accept such a choice, we have given 
up tolerance—and we have admitted defeat 
in mending a broken society. 

I think there is another way—a way that 
will work. A way in which every concerned 
American can help in healing the wounds of 
a divided America. 

Bear in mind .. . there will be elections 
on November 3, in every State and in every 
Congressional district. There should be can- 
didates, throughout this country, who are 
ready to listen and willing to act, in the pur- 
suit of peace. 

We have six months to convince Ameri- 
cans who believe in peace—at home and in 
Indochina—to join us. We have six months 
to talk and listen and persuade. 

We have six months to put together a Peo- 
ple to People Campaign to give America na- 
tional leadership committed to peace and the 
problems of our people—leadership which 
will: end the war in Indochina; and the 
costly and endless arms race; encourage re- 
form of our democratic institutions to make 
them more responsive to the people; and give 
priorlty to problems which demand our 
attention. 

We have six months to assemble a coali- 
tion of concerned Americans, from all seg- 
ments of society, to press for these policies. 

Congress can remake these policies, but we 
must remake the Congress. 

We have never focused on this electoral 
challenge before as we must focus on it now. 
We can do it, but we cannot do it alone. 

We need dearly the help of every American 
who is tired of war, who is sick of bitter- 
ness and hatred, and who despairs of intoler- 
ance and violence. 

We need the help of every American who 
has faith in peace and tolerance, who is will- 
ing to talk to his fellow man, and who thinks 
there is a better road to peace than war and 
a better way for a nation to live than for 
its people to die. 

You will recall that the preamble to our 
Constitution was as humble as it was elo- 
quent .. . that it sought to offer not paradise, 
but a “more perfect Union.” 

The opportunity is still available to us, to 
form ® more perfect Union ... to shape a 
whole society. It is not, however, an oppor- 
tunity easy to grasp. 

A more perfect Union requires strict fidel- 
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ity, by the Government and by the people, 
to the constitutional rights of free, open 
and non-violent expression. A whole society 
requires the healthy exercise of those Amer- 
ican instincts of fairness, compassion, under- 
standing and cooperation which transcend 
differences in age, in geography, in political 
persuasion. 

This is a very fleeting time. People are 
ready to help and to work, but you must ask 
for their help. You must show them that 
you want what they want—what we all 
want, And that you want their help. 

More people are ready to listen than ever 
before. We must not waste this chance. We 
must not let them down. 

It has been said: “The crucial ingredient 
in a Democracy is the identification, the in- 
stinctual trust that flows in thousands of 
minute and invisible currents through a so- 
ciety. It is this that makes a man feel that 
he belongs, that allows him to live at ease 
with his fellows without having to be watch- 
ful, competitive and tough.” 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. WAT- 
SON, JR., BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
yesterday morning in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations we heard testimony 
from Mr. Thomas J. Watson, Jr., con- 
sidered by many the outstanding in- 
dustrialist of our time. As everyone 
knows, he heads that great corporation 
in turn known by the initials IBM. 

Especially in that the thoughts and 
constructive remarks of Mr. Watson 
were comparable to the point of similar- 
ity with those presented to the same 
committee by the head of the nation’s 
largest bank, Mr. Louis B. Lundborg, 
chairman of the board of the Bank of 
America, I am sure my colleagues would 
be interested in Mr. Watson’s remarks, 
and I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS J. WATSON, JR. 

You have asked me to discuss the eco- 
nomic impact of the war in Vietnam on the 
United States, and my views on the state 
of the nation and the world. This is a large 
order, and I shall be brief. As a matter of 
fact, since I received your invitation, a num- 
ber of very highly qualified persons have 
made their views known—in the press or be- 
fore this Committee—and I'm not sure there 
is much left to be said. 

This is a personal statement which in no 
way reflects the policy or opinion of the 
IBM Company. You certainly know that I’m 
a layman in politics and international affairs. 
The only special inputs I get are from a large 
number of IBM installations throughout the 
free world. 

Increasingly over the past four years, I 
have been concerned about our nation’s 
course in Southeast Asia, and its effect on 
our country—especially young people. 

The key fact, as I see it, is this: 50 per- 
cent of the population of this country is 
under age 25; and the longer the war con- 
tinues, the more it broadens the gap between 
the elder generation, sometimes called the 
establishment, and our young men and 
women, who will soon be responsible for the 
leadership and destiny of this country. In- 
deed, the prolongation of the war may well 
set up a continuing revolution of our youth 
through which they may become sufficiently 
demoralized so that the progress of our 
country will be appreciably slowed. 
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So I have two main points for wanting a 
prompt end to the Vietnam undertaking. 
First I don’t think we can afford not to heed 
the dissatisfaction of our youth. Second, it 
seems certain to me that continuing the war 
produces unacceptable costs: in the lives of 
our fighting men, in weakening of our insti- 
tutions, and in the undermining of our na- 
tional morale. 

Furthermore, our actions in Vietnam are 
losing us valuable and traditional friends in 
the West. We present a picture of a terribly 
powerful, awe-inspiring nation unable to 
manage itself in a disciplined fashion. 

Our prestige is suffering abroad. Let me 
illustrate the point concretely by giving you 
a rundown of actions against IBM properties 
in various parts of the world during the last 
six weeks. In West Berlin, nearly all the 
windows in one of our buildings were broken 
by young rioters. Then gasoline was poured 
about and it was set on fire. The windows in 
one of our Dutch facilities were broken by 
students. Our branch office in Cologne was 
attacked by protesters against the Vietnam 
War and the windows smashed. A powerful 
bomb was discovered just before it was 
timed to explode in an IBM Argentina office. 
Just a few days ago, we received bomb 
threats at our Amsterdam and Paris Data 
Centers. 

And here at home, we’ve had many bomb 
threats and one actual bombing at 425 Park 
Avenue in New York City—our Eastern Re- 
gional Headquarters. It happened in the 
middle of the night and, fortunately, no one 
was hurt. 

While I don't want to draw strong conclu- 
sions from random acts of unhappy young 
people around the world, I do think that if 
we don't draw some kind of conclusion from 
all of these things, we will be casting away 
facts which, if used correctly, can lead us 
to do intelligent things in the future to 
ameliorate the situation, 

The President found this country in Viet- 
nam and has pledged us to withdraw, I 
know, of course, of the deep concern and 
commitment he has to ending the bloodshed 
and the suffering. I applauded his decision 
for paced withdrawals as opposed to the 
earlier open-ended commitment, It is very 
important, I think, to recognize that once 
this policy of the President was announced 
to the country, the youth became quieter 
than at any time in the previous four years. 
It is significant that a plan for withdrawal 
brought about immediate calming and sig- 
nificant, too, that as soon as this timetable 
seemed to be interfered with by the Cam- 
bodian campaign, the violence flared up 
more strongly than eyer before. 

To continue as a great nation, our coun- 
try must be drawn together again. I doubt 
that this can be done while we're in Viet- 
nam, Once this is thoroughly understood, 
we can pian our strategy around this point. 

Speaking first on the economic side, I 
want to make it clear thet I see this country 
as the strongest country economically and 
in every other way that has ever been known 
to man. This is fundamentally as true today 
as it was a year ago or five years ago. We are 
just a bit out of gear. We have a crisis of 
confidence in ourselves. We wonder not only 
why we can’t get out of Vietnam with dis- 
patch, but how we ever got into it and stayed 
in it so long. Our children wonder about our 
leadership, and we wonder about their 
ideals. 

The war in Vietnam is the major factor 
which has turned our healthy economy into 
an unhealthy one. Some years ago, many 
thought the United States could contain 
and support anti-Communist movements 
wherever they arose throughout the world 
and, at the same time, have an economy 
back here at home that would be almost un- 
affected. Obviously, this hasn’t worked. The 
present economic prospects are discouraging. 
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Inflation may be slowing down—though yery 
slowly—but unemployment is up and rising, 
and businessmen are showing great caution 
and concern about the future. 

Inflation always accompanies war and dis- 
torts an economy. Inevitably it must be cor- 
rected; and this brings about some difficul- 
ties for all and disasters for those of the 
labor force who lose their jobs and don't 
quickly find new ones. During the first two 
years of escalation in Vietnam (1965-1966), 
we were in a period of rising prosperity. Sales 
and profits were strong, and the country was 
reaching full employment. The war and a 
very strong consumer market base at home 
combined to overcommit us economically. 
This overcommitment fueled inflationary 
pressures, and distortions began to occur. In 
short, we simply overtaxed our ability to pro- 
duce, and since the supply of goods could 
not be increased sufficiently to avoid infia- 
tion, a way of cutting down on demand had 
to be found. Therefore, the Administration 
took courageous and very necessary fiscal 
and monetary steps—parts of the inevitable 
correction process. Nevertheless, as long as 
the demands on our economy from the Viet- 
nam involvement remain, it will be difficult 
to contain inflation fully. 

When we are completely out of Vietnam, 
much of our economic problem will be 
solved. But, in the meantime, inflation may 
progress, and wage settlements now being 
made in anticipation of future inflation or in 
an effort to catch up with the past loss of 
progress build an uncertainty which is ham- 
pering a turnaround. I would, therefore, 
Suggest on the economic side that the Ad- 
ministration give serious consideration to 
resorting at once to the guideline approach 
to wages and prices that worked reasonably 
well in the early years of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration. I know this method was not 
successful over the long-term period, but 
for two or three years, I think the record 
will show that the approach was helpful, and 
it has the advantage of being able to be put 
into effect at once. 

Ins on the economic side, as long 
as our involvement in Vietnam continues, it 
will be a major obstacle to both the short 
and the long-term economic health of the 
country. 

There are important reasons other than 
economic for leaving Vietnam. In the past 
year, I have spent over one hundred hours 
talking to young people on college campuses 
and elsewhere, Just recently, I spent a full 
day on the California Institute of Technology 
campus, talking first in private with the 
class officers of the graduating class, and 
then with students in their dormitories and 
at various campus gatherings. I've done the 
same thing at Brown, at Oberlin, and else- 
where. There is absolutely no question about 
the sincerity and intensity of the dissatis- 
faction of the vast majority of these young 
Americans with the direction in which we are 
going in Southeast Asia. World War II, with 
which I was intimately connected welded the 
large majority of our country—young and old, 
rich and poor—together. This war has only 
lukewarm support from some and varying 
degrees of dissent from others. Most of it is 
fairly hot. The dissension is largely between 
the young and the old, so that it not only 
fractionates and polarizes, but does so at 
one of the fundamental roots of our society, 
the family. 

Earlier this year at Oberlin in an open 
forum—a give and take session—I attempted 
to defend the United States, as so many of 
us do when we're talking to younger people. 
I said, “You young people are filled with 
criticism, but where on earth could you find 
a better country than the United States?” 
The answer was surprising and in some ways 
noble. It was simply this—“Of course the 
United States is the best place in the world, 
but do you argue with our desire and right 
to make it even better?” 
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A young man came into my Office the other 
day to talk to me about a “Pause for Peace.” 
This was an idea for getting people in the 
United States to stop whatever they were 
doing for a full hour to emphasize the great 
desire of most of America to get out of Viet- 
nam rapidly. He spoke with such conviction 
and intelligence that I asked him to come 
back and address the whole management 
committee of IBM. In the course of his dis- 
cussion, he said one thing that impressed all 
of us profoundly. He asked us: “How would 
you like to have a son killed during a paced 
withdrawal from a war which you had de- 
cided was a bad war in the first place?” I 
think this chap summarizes the reason for 
youth’s current great dissatisfaction. 

This intensity of feeling is a fact—one as 
real as body counts and defense budgets and 
the GNP. And it means simply this: As long 
as Vietnam continues, the polarization of 
youth and the elder generation will un- 
doubtedly increase. 

There will be more inevitable accidents 
which will engender still more violence. To 
quell this and keep the peace, more and more 
National Guard and military units will have 
to be called out. The longer we continue, the 
more chaotic the nation will become. The 
damage we have already seen will take dec- 
ades to repair, and if we continue, I believe 
we will soon reach a point where much of the 
damage will be irreparable. 

For all these reasons I believe we should 
withdraw all of our military activities, both 
operational and advisory, from Southeast 
Asia as soon as possible. 

I'm sure this Committee has been given 
many specific suggested dates for complete 
withdrawal. I won't give a date—I'll simply 
say that I believe that time is running out 
and that the situation here at home deterio- 
rates as each month goes by. Summer vaca- 
tions may produce a misleading calm. Next 
fall the term may open on a cooler note 
because of the decision of a number of col- 
leges to recess prior to elections to permit 
students to campaign for the candidates of 
their choice. And if it looks as though we 
really were getting out this fall, the situa- 
tion on the campuses would be a good deal 
more peaceful. But if we're still there actively 
next spring, we'll see a heightened replay of 
this past spring's campus disorders. And if 
we remain in Vietnam through the fall of 
1971, the situation will become more serious. 

There’s a syndrome in the United States 
which makes it very difficult for us to cope 
with a sitiation like Vietnam—Americans 
are efficient and orderly; and when those 
with responsibility try to find strategies and 
moves for the future, they try to find efficient 
and orderly ones. We do this same thing in 
business. It’s impossible to figure out an 
efficient, orderly and dignified way of getting 
out of Vietnam. And therefore we continue 
year after year to compound the situation 
by staying there simply because we can't 
find a good, orderly way of disengaging. 

There isn't any comfortable way to with- 
draw. It’s always going to be easy for the 
Communists to interrupt our plans, to make 
us look ridiculous, and to profit through 
our loss. 

Therefore, I believe we must exhaust every 
possibility—however novel, however imagi- 
native—to disengage and save as many lives 
as possible in the process. It seems to me 
that there are two places we can start. We 
should take a hard look once again at the 
Paris negotiations to make certain that in 
our offers we have gone to the absolute outer 
limit of what we can give. If we can make 
@ compromise there and succeed, we have 
the possibility of some dignity as we move 
out. I think it’s vital that the Government 
assure itself that the truce efforts in Paris 
and the concessions being offered to North 
Vietnam are compatible with our aims. These 
concessions must in fact be balanced off 
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against what we have to lose by a continued 
stay in South Vietnam or by a confused and 
chaotic withdrawal. 

Combined with our efforts in Paris, we 
should make major new efforts to get the 
United Nations involved in the work of end- 
ing the war and preserving the peace in 
Southeast Asia. I think this kind of third 
party intervention is absolutely essential if 
we are to have any kind of orderly departure. 

We've done a lot of things outside the 
United Nations in the past decade and so 
have our opponents. There may come a time 
when the strength of the U.N. will be di- 
rectly connected with the survival of the 
world. So we must help build its strength. 
Here is a way to let the world know that we 
continue to believe in the U.N. I recognize, of 
course, that the Security Council could re- 
ject this proposal, but I think we should 
initiate it. 

Now, if we find a successful approach 
which results in real progress towards with- 
drawal, what will the results be? First, would 
be the resurgence of faith of our young 
people. 

Second, we would have a better relation- 
ship between the Administration and Con- 
gress. I am concerned about the various leg- 
islative proposals now being considered to 
restrict the President's ability to move with 
dispatch for the security of the country. 
I hope that the Administration and Congress 
can find a common course of action so that 
such bills would not be necessary, and we 
would preserve the President’s traditional 
freedom of action. 

Third, the United States would be suffi- 
ciently united by these actions so that our 
governmental processes would receive the 
support of most of the elements in our 
society. 

Fourth, there would be a renewal of our 
military flexibility—of our capacity to de- 
fend areas critical to our national security, 
and importantly, a regaining of national re- 
spect for our military establishment. 

Fifth, a renewed respect and understanding 
from our oldest and staunchest free world 
friends and allies 

In conclusion, I do not wish to criticize any 
of the three presidents—Kennedy, Johnson 
and Nixon—who have struggled with this im- 
mensely difficult problem. I have no doubt 
that President Nixon—like Presidents Ken- 
nedy, and Johnson before him—sincerely 
seeks peace in Southeast Asia. In appearing 
here today I wish to do just one thing: To 
voice one man’s conviction that we stand at 
a crossroads of decision, with all comfortable 
routes closed off; that we must end this 
tragedy before it overwhelms us; and that 
we must therefore face up squarely to a 
tough decision and see it through with 
courage and dispatch. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Iowa is recog- 
nized. 


OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT 
NIXON FROM MILLER UPTON, 
PRESIDENT OF BELOIT COLLEGE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, yesterday 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCOTT), 
submitted for the Recorp an excerpt 
from an open letter to the President of 
the United States from the president of 
Beloit College in Beloit, Wis. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the en« 
tire text of the letter may be printed in 
the RECORD. j 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BELOIT, WIS., 
May 11, 1970. 
President RICHARD M. NIXON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. PRESIDENT: As a college presi- 
dent, a past scholar-teacher, and one who 
has consciously devoted his whole life to the 
cause of higher education in the conviction 
that it offers the greatest hope for social 
progress and the elevation of man to his 
highest potential, I wish to apologize to you 
and the nation for the grotesque failure of 
the academic community at this hour of na- 
tional trial and turmoil. 

I am fully aware of how extremely pre- 
sumptuous it is for one to represent him- 
self to apologize for the many, but I am 
constrained to do so nonetheless for the 
shame I feel for the community with which 
I have been so intimately related for so long 
and in which I have placed so much con- 
fidence in the past. Those who do not agree 
with me will, of course, be able and willing 
to speak for themselves. 

Let me establish a point about myself at 
the outset so that my position can be more 
accurately interpreted. I was a conscientious 
objector during World War II, and were I of 
draft age now I would be a conscientious 
objector again. But my moral opposition to 
war, however deeply and conscientiously 
held, does not entitle me on any ethical or 
moral grounds to take violent action against 
those who disagree. I must bear witness to 
truth as I see it, but I must also respect the 
right of the other person to do the same. 
Certainly, I must never hurt or demean an- 
other simply because he won't go along with 
my own conviction. 

This commitment to respect for the in- 
dividual, intellectual openness, and freedom 
of inquiry is the transcendent value to which 
an academic community must be subservient. 
In fact, it is the only value to which the 
academy can pledge allegiance if it is to be 
consistent with itself. To elevate any other 
value is to break faith with this transcendent 
value and it is at this point that we have 
violated our public trust as professional 
educators: we have given in to violence and 
threats of violence in support of a particular 
point of view, and in doing so we have al- 
lowed the academic integrity of our individ- 
ual institutions and the academic commu- 
nity at large to be violated. 

Being a conscientious objector to war and 
one who would issue such an open letter as 
this, I clearly am not opposed to dissent and 
protest. But I am vigorously opposed to vio- 
lence in any form and for any reason, and 
most of all Iam opposed to would-be leaders 
capitulating to intimidation and violence. 
Those who respect violence when used 
against them will inevitably employ violence 
when it suits their cause. 

We in the colleges and universities have 
tolerated unspeakable intimidation and 
thought control on the part of radical stu- 
dents, faculty and others, and yet when Vice 
President Agnew speaks out forcefully 
against such the only voices that are heard 
from the academy are those who castigate 
him and you for repressing dissent. There 
are few college campuses, if any, where Vice 
President Agnew, or any member of your 
cabinet for that matter, could speak without 
disruption and even physical abuse and in- 
timidation, But a convicted murderer, dope 
peddler, or one committed to the forceful 
overthrow of the government will receive 
not only a respectful hearing, but will be paid 
a handsome honorarium in addition. In the 
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light of his high position, I have been em- 
barrassed by some of the Vice President's 
intemperate language. But surely he has as 
much right to dissent and to be given a 
respectful hearing as any of the criminal 
element of our society. 

Much of the academic community is now 
telling you how to settle the war in Vietnam 
and being critical of your effort to protect 
lives and shorten the war by moving troops 
into Cambodia. I find it highly unbecoming 
of us to presume to tell you how to fight 
the war in Vietnam when we aren’t even able 
to settle the wars on our own campuses. Nor 
do I use the word war in this context lightly. 
The throwing of missiles to do physical 
harm, the throwing of firebombs to burn 
buildings, the use of guerrilla tactics via 
arson and vandalism, the shooting and kill- 
ing of combatants and noncombatants is 
every bit as much war as that which prevails 
in Vietnam, Cambodia, and the Near East. 
I have often wondered sardonically how 
many protestors of napalm have themselves 
thrown fire bombs or engaged in arson. 

I have also been appalled by a certain 
arrogance and inconsistency on our part 
with regard to the way we are free to tell 
you and others how to handle your jobs but 
become deeply resentful, insulted, and even 
hostile when there is any suggestion of your 
intrusion into “our” domain. I am quite sure 
that I am able to run Beloit College better 
than you, but by the same token I am sure 
that you are able to deal with the issues of 
the Presidency of the United States, includ- 
ing fighting the war in Vietnam, better than 
I. The widespread propensity of members of 
the “intellectual” community to make judg- 
ments without benefit of facts is one of my 
greatest disillusionments and embarrass- 
ments. 

As a matter of fact, my early naivete led 
me to embrace the academic life because of 
my belief that members therein were com- 
mitted to intellectual honesty, rational be- 
havior and humanistic concern and compas- 
sion. Recent incidents have merely confirmed 
all the more what my life’s experiences have 
suggested, Academic man is as much moti- 
vated by vested interest, is as much con- 
trolled by base emotion, and reasons as much 
from prejudice as any other mortal. My 
readings of Ecclesiastes, the New Testament 
and the life of Mahatma Gandhi should have 
prepared me for this, but they didn’t. 

We who work closely with young people 
and should know and understand them best 
have not been very helpful to them or to 
you and others of the adult community in 
serving as a vehicle of communication. We 
have too often taken sides ourselves and 
been critical of one group or the other and 
not been sufficiently discriminating in our 
communication role. 

Maybe we can be forgiven on the grounds 
that the task is such a difficult one. I know 
that the great bulk of college students are 
genuinely concerned about the inhumanity 
and futility of war and deeply question the 
legitimacy of a life that sanctions and eyen 
glorifies indiscriminate killing and maiming. 
I also know that the great bulk of adults 
and members of the establishment are sin- 
cere, dedicated individuals with the same 
hopes and aspirations as the young. But I 
also know that in each group there are exam- 
ples that support the worst stereotype of 
each. The great frustration of the day is that 
despite this great community of interest and 
concern there is a growing separation based 
upon the sinful tendency to judge by stereo- 
type and preconception. We in the academic 
community are frequently party to this sin 
even though our training should particularly 
help us to know better. 

Although my own sentiments are basically 
with the young people, I must admit that 
there is a general pandering to the young at 
the present time that is both disgusting and 
irresponsible. Disgusting because it prosti- 
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tutes normal respect and affection. Irrespon- 
sible because it is creating an unrealistic 
cleavage between age groups. 

Of course, young people on the whole are 
wonderful, but what’s new about that? The 
great reward of college work is the oppor- 
tunity it affords to associate regularly with 
this age group. This idealism, absolutism, 
intellectual honesty and great aspiration of 
the young are the eternal attributes of this 
age group upon which society is dependent 
to preserve its vital, dynamic quality. These 
attributes are the standards of behavior to 
be expected, not glorified as unique in any 
narrow time span of human history, 

Young people are first and foremost people. 
Those who are young today will be old to- 
morrow and having to relate to those who are 
younger then. As people they represent all 
types, some taller than others, some fatter 
than others, some with higher IQs than 
others, some more criminally inclined than 
others, some more saintly than others, some 
more hostile than others, some more vocal 
than others, etc. There is no general virtue 
attributable to youth any more than there is 
general evil. We have done all young people a 
great disservice in recent years by suggesting 
to them that they are of a different breed 
from the rest of us and beyond reproach. 
They are nothing more than the fresh blood 
being pumped into the human society, just 
as we were in the past and their children will 
be in the future. We in Academe should have 
known this better than anyone else and not 
have failed them and you in your common 
need for understanding. 

We have been quick to tell you that you 
are alienating the youth of America, but we 
seem to pay little attention to the way we are 
alienating our own constituencies by our 
failure to protect the authentic academic 
integrity of our institutions. Implicitly we are 
also alienating the youth of America over the 
long run by our failure to be faithful to 
our leadership responsibilities. 

The pain that hurts most of all is the 
realization that I bear partial responsibility 
for the unnecessary deaths of four young 
people on the campus of Kent State Uni- 
versity. The National Guard troops should 
never have been there in the first place, be- 
cause we should never have permitted the 
conditions to develop which necessitated the 
presence of troops. Once this die was cast, it 
was simply a matter of time before tragedy 
would strike. If fault lies anywhere for the 
Kent State deaths it lies not with you and 
the Vietnam War but with the radical acts 
and excesses we have tolerated in the name 
of dissent. 

Iam sure you know, MY. President, that I 
do not say these things with tongue in check 
to placate others, to curry favor, to advance 
partisan interest, or to defend your war 
policies. Last fall I joined with a number of 
other college presidents to urge your rapid 
withdrawal of troops from Vietnam. I re- 
affirm this plea. But when I consider the 
whole matter fully and objectively, I have to 
concede that you have been more faithful to 
your leadership responsibilities than we in 
Academe have been to our own. 

With respect for the tremendous burdens 
you must bear for the rest of us and the 
conscientious way you are bearing them and 
with apology for the cruel injustices that 
have been foisted upon you by the profes- 
sional community of which I am a part, I 
remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
MILLER UPTON. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, how 
much time is remaining? 
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THE ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The minority leader or his desig- 
nee have 27 minutes remaining and the 
majority leader or his delegate have 40 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
as much time as may be required to the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Kentucky is 
recognized. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15628) to 
amend the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, it is clear 
that the adoption of this amendment 
would vitiate the amendment which the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Axen), the 
majority leader (Mr. MANSFIELD), and I 
have presented. For a moment, I want to 
pass from that aspect of the amendment 
to discuss for a few minutes the American 
prisoners of war. 

All of us have deep concern about the 
plight of American prisoners of war held 
by North Vietnam and the Vietcong, and 
now, perhaps, by the Pathet Lao in Laos 
and the Communist forces in Cambodia. 

The treatment of these prisoners de- 
fies the convention to which North Viet- 
nam is a party; it defies all international 
law and flies in the face of any decent 
standard of morality and humanity. 

This is a matter of concern to all of 
us, but it is a matter of much deeper 
concern to the families, wives, parents, 
and children of these men. Many of 
them do not know whether their hus- 
perso brothers or fathers are dead or 
alive. 

I ask this question of the sponsors of 
the amendment. Do you believe that the 
adoption of your amendment would 
hasten, would further the goal which we 
all seek, the release of these prisoners? 
The prolonged war in Vietnam has not 
brought about the release, or better 
treatment, of the American prisoners 
held by North Vietnam. The logic of this 
amendment, if followed precisely, would 
mean that the United States could be 
at war in Cambodia for as long as forces 
outside our control would dictate. I refer 
to North Vietnamese and Vietcong ac- 
tion. The United States participation in 
war could continue until the last pris- 
oner had been released, if the Presi- 
dent so decided. I do not think he would 
so decide but, nevertheless, this is what 
the amendment provides. Again, if its 
logic is followed we would continue to 
be at war in Vietnam until the last 
of the prisoners held by the North Viet- 
namese would be released. The continued 
war in North Vietnam has not only 
caused the capture of more American 
prisoners, but has rendered their treat- 
ment more barbarous. 

Recently I had the privilege of talk- 
ing to Mr. Perot, of Texas, who in a 
humanitarian effort visited South Viet- 
nam and Laos a few weeks ago and 
talked to American prisoners who had 
been released or escaped. The informa- 
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tion secured about the conditions un- 
der which American prisoners must live 
and the cruelty with which they are 
treated is very difficult to imagine. 

I return to the amendment before us. 
If it should be adopted, is there true 
belief that it would cause the release 
of a single prisoner or improve their 
treatment? I do not think it would, 
appreciating as I do the good intentions 
of its sponsors. If these prisoners are 
to be released, they will be released be- 
cause the International Red Cross and 
the international community persistently 
seek their release and bring to bear 
upon the North Vietnamese, if any opin- 
ion of the civilized world can be brought 
to bear upon them, that their treatment 
of our prisoners is against all standards 
of law and of humanity. 

Perhaps if the people of the United 
States joined in a manifestation of con- 
cern about the prisoners as the concern 
for United States was expressed about 
the plight of the astronauts for days 
such concern might have some effect 
upon the North Vietnamese. 

Finally, I see the best chance for the 
release of American prisoners is ending 
the war—a settlement of the war. With a 
settlement, we would hope there would 
be an international body, such as the 
International Red Cross, which would ef- 
fect and supervise the release of those 
Americans still alive. 

Do we have a right to take chances 
with the fate of these men in amend- 
ments upon the floor of the Senate when 
we know the amendments will have no 
effect? Do we have a right to cause a 
glimmer of hope to their wives, parents, 
and children, and then have it dashed, 
as it inevitably would be? 

If Senators do not believe in the 
amendment which the Senator from 
Idaho and I have introduced, vote against 
it when the time comes, but I ask 
whether it is right and proper to use the 
prisoner of war issue in a political way, 
which I am afraid this amendment does, 
even though not intended by its sponsors, 
who for a long time have evidenced their 
concern for American prisoners of war. 

Either way the Senate votes, it might 
have an adverse effect upon the situation 
of prisoners of war, and raise false hope 
in our country. The clearest opportunity 
for the release of the prisoners is a set- 
tlement, or the end of the war. 

I hope very much the amendment will 
be defeated. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as may be necessary. 

I concur wholeheartedly in what the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
has said. By no means can the Dole 
amendment help any American prisoner 
of war. It can only raise false expecta- 
tions. It creates, in fact, circumstances 
which could be very cruel for the families 
involved, and perhaps for the POW’s 
themselves. 

Everyone here in the Senate under- 
stands that we cannot save American 
prisoners of war by legislating amend- 
ments of this kind. Indeed, it is unfor- 
tunate that such an emotional issue 
should be interjected into this debate. 

Moreover, Mr. President, if we were 
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to adopt the pending amendment, we 
would be taking action that is contrary 
to the expressed policy of the President 
himself. Nowhere has he so much as in- 
timated that he has any intention to 
keep an American Army in Cambodia as 
long as an American prisoner of war 
might be held in that country. It would 
be inconceivable, even if this amend- 
ment were enacted, that he would ever 
invoke it. How could he stand before the 
world and say that he had decided to 
leave an American Army in Cambodia, 
prolonging the war on a new front indef- 
initely, upon the grounds that American 
prisoners had been taken and were being 
held in Cambodia? 

The Senate would look ridiculous if it 
were to acquiesce in such a proposition. 

Mr. President, yesterday, I spoke at 
considerable length about the Dole 
amendment. I do not want to reiterate 
today what I said then. I would like, 
however, to address myself to another 
aspect of this debate—its prolongation. 
The Senate needs to move with reason- 
able dispatch toward an ultimate reso- 
lution of this question. The President 
needs an act of Congress to backstop his 
policies. The Nation needs reassurance 
that our constitutional system of Gov- 
ernment is still alive. 
COOPER-CHURCH AMENDMENT—THE TIME HAS 

COME TO VOTE 


The Cambodian operation is now be- 
ing proclaimed a military success. Amer- 
ican troops, we are told, will be leaving 
Cambodia on schedule, many of them re- 
turning to Vietnam even before the an- 
nounced time limit of June 30. Already 
it is being said that because the Presi- 
dent will have kept his withdrawal 
pledge, the need has evaporated for set- 
ting any legislative limits on the extent 
of our future involvement in Cambodia. 

One line of argument holds that if all 
of our troops are withdrawn from Cam- 
bodia before a Senate vote is reached on 
the Couper-Church amendment, events 
will have rendered the amendment 
“moot.” At the opposite extreme, there 
are those who contend that the Senate, 
by its intensive debate on the Cambodian 
operation as a whole, deserves the credit 
for the early withdrawal of our forces. 

I believe, however, that neither argu- 
ment is valid. In fact, such arguments 
misconceive the purpose of the Cooper- 
Church amendment and distort the real 
reasons for our effort to enact it. 

First, let me reemphasize the non- 
partisan character of the principle we 
have sought to serve in drafting and 
modifying our amendment. We assumed, 
at all times, that President Nixon would 
keep his pledge not to retain American 
forces in Cambodia beyond June 30. The 
President told his press conference on 
May 8 that “all Americans of all kinds, 
including advisers, will be out of Cam- 
bodia by the end of June,” and that “our 
logistical air support will also come out 
with them.” We took the President at his 
word. That is why we made the opera- 
tive date of our amendment July 1, 1970. 

We also took the President at his word 
when he said that the Cambodian oper- 
ation was purely ancillary to our posi- 
tion in South Vietnam; that its objec- 
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tive was not to support or reinforce the 
new Cambodian Government; and that 
we would not deposit in Cambodia Amer- 
ican military advisers, instructors, or re- 
lated specialists to help Cambodians 
fight either the North Vietnamese or the 
Vietcong. 

In sum, the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment was drafted in such a way that, if 
adopted, the Congress would provide the 
President legislative backstopping in his 
expressed desire not to retain American 
troops in Cambodia after June 30, or to 
stay there in support of the Phnompenh 
government in the manner we have sup- 
ported the governments in Saigon and 
Vientiane. By enacting the amendment, 
we would be strengthening the Presi- 
dent’s hand, helping him overcome eva- 
sions and foot dragging by his own bu- 
reaucracy and foreign allies who are 
already attempting to compromise his 
limited designs. The intention of Saigon 
to retain ARVN forces in Cambodia after 
June 30, plus the announcement that 
Thai militia will be sent to fortify 
Phnompenh, are recent steps in this omi- 
nous direction. The evidence accumulates 
that the Cambodian operation could eas- 
ily become an involvement of open ended 
dimensions, reaching far beyond the lim- 
ited military goals the President an- 
nounced on April 30. 

Clearly what is needed now is the 
formation of a congressional-presidential 
partnership in which responsibility may 
be shared for extricating the United 
States from the war in Indochina. The 
Cooper-Church amendment is the open- 
ing move, setting the outer limits where 
the President himself has fixed them, to 
American involvement in Cambodia. Its 
adoption would also signal that the Con- 
gress recognizes and stands willing to re- 
assert its share of the responsibility for 
bringing the war to a close. 

Those who oppose the passage of this 
amendment may style themselves “con- 
servatives,” but it is not the Constitution 
they would conserve. In their views, the 
President not only possesses unlimited 
power to commit the United States to war 
but, thereafter, is free, as Commander in 
Chief, to conduct the war as he pleases. 
The only role these self-styled ‘‘conserva- 
tives” assign to Congress is that of doling 
out the money in such amounts as the 
President may, from time to time, require. 

Such a view of the Presidency makes a 
mockery of the Constitution. In the vital 
matter of war and peace—where the life 
and death of the American people hang 
in the balance—the opponents of the 
Cooper-Church amendment would con- 
cede all power to the Presidency. They 
would reduce the Congress of the United 
States to impotence, while making the 
President an autocrat supreme. The 
Constitution furnishes no pedestal upon 
which to build the powers of the Presi- 
dency so large. 

There is still another reason why the 
Senate should act now to adopt the 
Cooper-Church amendment. Many citi- 
zens are suggesting that our form of 
government is too sluggish for today’s 
world, that our political system has be- 
come irrelevant. In a recently published 
treatise on this subject, the conservative 
political scientist, Andrew Hacker, calls 
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this “The End of the American Era.” His 
conclusion, with which I disagree, echoes 
the famous opening of Livy’s “History of 
Rome”: 

We are now at that turning point ancient 
philosophers called stasis, a juncture at 
which it becomes pointless to call for rehabil- 
itation or renewal. 


To prove this thesis wrong, to rebut 
those who loudly claim our system is no 
longer working, the Senate of the United 
States must not permit itself to fall pris- 
oner of its own rules, the victim of pro- 
cedural paralysis. This it can avoid only 
by moving with reasonable dispatch 
toward a vote on the Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate that the 
amendment rests upon the asumption 
that President Nixon will keep his pledge 
to the Nation. It looks beyond July 1, 
1970, the time the President has stated 
that all U.S. forces will be out of Cam- 
bodia. Its purpose is not to force the 
President’s hand, not to compel the with- 
drawal of our troops prior to July 1, 1970, 
but to preclude their return to Cambodia 
after July 1, 1970, and to foreclose any 
entangling alliance with the Phnompenh 
regime thereafter, unless the President 
seeks and receives congressional consent. 

Therefore, nothing can be accom- 
plished by prolonging the debate or post- 
poning a vote until the end of June. By 
then, the amendment, far from having 
been rendered “moot,” will actually have 
become more timely than ever, its im- 
portance having been increased and its 
urgency enhanced by the imminence of 
its impending operating date. Nearly 3 
weeks of debate have now elapsed. The 
principle posed by the amendment is well 
known to every Member of the Senate. 
The time has come for us to accept our 
responsibility and proceed to a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

THE TRIBUTE TO POW’'S AND MIA’S 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on May 1, 
1970, Constitution Hall was filled with 
Americans—concerned Americans. The 
gathering included over 1,000 relatives of 
prisoners of war and servicemen listed 
as “missing in action” in Vietnam. But 
more important, the hall was also filled 
with thousands of citizens who, although 
not directly affected by the prisoner-of- 
war problem, understand the agonies and 
anxieties of the POW and MIA relatives 
and their missing and captured loved 
ones. 

All who attended this convocation, an 
“appeal for international justice,” were 
there to pay tribute to brave Ameri- 
cans—Americans who have served their 
country, and in so doing, have been cap- 
tured by the North Vietnamese and are 
now languishing in prisons or are miss- 
ing in action half a world away. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the many meaningful remarks 
that were made at Constitution Hall on 
May 1. Hopefully, anyone who reads 
them will also join the concerned 
Americans who participated in this “ap- 
peal for international justice.” 

The success of the program was due to 
the countless hours of planning, coordi- 
nation, and hard work put in by dozens 
of individuals and organizations. 
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Robert Rebein of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, had 
the tremendous task of coordinating the 
entire program. 

Col. Al Goodson, of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and Col. Robert 
Work of the Air Force provided invalu- 
able assistance. 

Representatives of nearly every na- 
tional veterans organization also lent 
their assistance and support. 

However, the primary motivation, in- 
spiration, and manpower behind the ef- 
fort was provided by members of the 
National League of Families of Ameri- 
can Prisoners in Southeast Asia. Mrs. 
James B. Stockdale is the national co- 
ordinator of this fine organization. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the program and speeches de- 
livered at the Appeal for International 
Justice be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APPEAL FOR INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 28, 1970. 

The inspirational qualities of courage and 
endurance have been historically associated 
with American servicemen. Those same 
qualities have been demonstrated by the 
families of our men who are missing in action 
or known to be imprisoned in Southeast Asia. 
I want to take this opportunity to salute 
these families and to wholeheartedly reaffirm 
this Administration’s deep concern about the 
fate of these brave men. 

Few—if any—of the evils of war are more 
cruel than the deliberate withholding of 
information concerning prisoners. As I have 
in the past, I call upon the leaders of North 
Vietnam, the Viet Cong, and the Pathet Lao, 
as fellow human beings, to abide by the basic 
provisions of the Geneva Convention Relative 
to the Treatment of Prisoners of War, to 
which North Vietnam acceded in 1957. This 
Administration has no more urgent goal than 
to secure information about and eventual 
freedom for these Americans who have done 
so much for their country. 

RICHARD NIXON. 


PROGRAM 


Master of ceremonies, Senator Bob Dole, 
Chairman, Senate-House “Appeal for Inter- 
national Justice” Committe>. 

Music, United States Air Force Ceremonial 
Band, Captain John D. Welsh, Directing. 

Invocation, Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, Chap- 
lain, United States Senate. 

Welcome, Walter Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

Remarks by Senator Rokert J. Dole. 

Appeals for international justice, Mrs. 
James B. Stockdale, POW Wife, Coronado, 
California, Honorary Co-Chairman and Na- 
tional Coordinator, National League of 
Families of American Prisoners in Southeast 
Asia (Introduction by Congresswoman 
Catherine May). 

Mrs. Bruce G. Johnson, MIA Wife, Salina, 
Kansas (Introduction by Senator Robert P. 
Griffin). 

Mrs. Jerry A. Singleton, POW Wife, Dallas, 
Texas (Introduction by Congressman Olin E. 


Teague). 
Impossible 


Music, 
Dream.” 

Presentation of resolutions, Resolution of 
the Amerikanish Kriegsgefangenen. Pre- 
sented to Mrs. James A. Mulligan, POW 
Wife, Virginia Beach, Virginia, and Mrs. Iris 
Powers, MIA Mother, Orlando, Florida, by 
Congressman Burt L. Talcott, Former POW, 
World War II. 

Concurrent Resolution of the 9lst Con- 


Mayor, 


Jack Jones, “The 
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gress, April 28, 1970. Presented to Mrs. 
Charles C. Parish, MIA Wife, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, and Mrs. James E. Plowman, MIA Wife, 
Arlington, Virginia, by Congressman Robert 
L. F. Sikes. 

Faith in America, Robert Cummings, Hol- 
lywood, California. 

Hope for Freedom, Lieutenant Robert E. 
Frishman, U.S.N., Former POW of the North 
Vietnamese (Introduction by Senator Jack 
Miller). 

Petty Officer 2nd Class Douglas B. Hegdahl, 
U.S.N., Former POW of the North Vietnam- 
ese (Introduction by Senator Peter H. Dom- 
inick). 

Message from absent dignitaries. 

United We Stand, H. Ross Perot, Dallas, 
Texas, Honorary Co-Chairman (introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Douglas Peterson, POW wife, 
Fort Walton Beach, Florida). 

Introduction of distinguished guests, Sen- 
ator Bob Dole, 

Challenge to America, Captain James A. 
Lovell, Jr., Apollo 13 Command Pilot (Intro- 
duction by Senator Barry M. Goldwater). 

Speech by Vice President Spiro Agnew. 

Music, United States Air Force Singing 
Sergeants, Captain Robert B. Kuzminski, Di- 
recting. 

Benediction, Congressman Henry C. 
Schadeberg, Former Captain, U.S.N. Chaplain 
Corps. 


SPONSORING MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Senators: Peter H. Dominick, Barry Gold- 
water, Mike Mansfield, George Murphy, Ed- 
mund S. Muskie, John Stennis. 

Representatives: W. C. Daniel, Martin B. 
McKneally, Catherine May, Richard L, 
Roudebush, Robert L. F. Sikes, Olin E. 
Teague. 

SENATE-HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That it is the sense of Congress 

1. That Friday, May 1, 1970, be commem- 
orated as a day for an appeal for interna- 
tional justice for all the American prison- 
ers of war and servicemen missing in action 
in Southeast Asia; 

2. That men of compassion and good will 
throughout the world be urged to search 
all peaceful avenues available to insure that 
these men be treated humanely and fairly in 
accord with the standards established by the 
Geneva Convention; 

3. That every possible effort be made to se- 
cure their early release from captivity; 

4. That the President delegate Sunday, May 
3, 1970, as a national day of prayer for hu- 
mane treatment and the safe return of these 
brave Americans; and 

5. That copies of this resolution be de- 
livered to the appropriate representatives of 
the United States Government to the ap- 
propriate representatives of every nation of 
the world. 

INVOCATION: APPEAL FOR INTERNATIONAL JUS- 
TICE; CONSTITUTION HaLt—Law Day, May 1, 
1970, By THe Rev. Epwarp L. R. ELson, 
D.D., CHAPLAIN OF THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE 


Almighty God, who has made and pre- 
served us a nation, unto whom in all ages 
men have lifted up their hearts in prayer, we 
thank Thee for the heroes’ valor, the pa- 
triots’ devotion, the scientists’ skill, the 
business man’s acumen and the toil of hand 
and brain by which we have become great 
and strong. Spare us from avoiding the hard 
and hazardous responsibility. Make us now 
& people obedient to Thy law, spiritually and 
morally equipped to be a servant people to 
the whole world. 

We remember before Thee this night our 
countrymen, Prisoners of War in distant 
lands. Grant that by drawing near to Thee 
we may be drawn nearer to them in faith, in 
love, and in the fellowship of suffering. Imbue 
them with grace and strength to endure sep- 
aration and privation. Enable them to put 
their trust in Thee whose mercy faileth not. 
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Be with their loved ones to give them 
comfort, strength and hope; and the assur- 
ance that nothing can ever separate them 
from the love of God. 

Grant, O Lord, that their keepers may be 
guided by the Conventions of Geneva and by 
the universal laws of humanity. 

Vouchsafe Thy presence to us here that 
we may be true as they are true, loyal as 
they are loyal, brave as they are brave, until 
the shadows flee away, and the dawn breaks 
and reunion comes in a new and better world 
of peace and justice. 


Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 
WELCOMING REMARKS OF WALTER WASHING- 
TON, Mayor, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Thank you, Senator Dole, Members of the 
Senate, Members of the House of Represent- 
atives, Members of the Congress all, honored 
Clergy, most of all, friends, families, children, 
wives of prisoners of war, mine is but a sim- 
ple task, that would be to say welcome, Wel- 
come to your Nation’s Capitol. I would like 
for you all to think that I say more than 
that to you tonight, if there are words that 
can be said, I would like for you to know that 
you are not alone. I would like to say that all 
of us, as we join together in a communion 
within America, have a special. meaning for 
any one who may find himself or herself in 
trouble. I would like to think that we built 
this Nation and that I try to symbolize it 
tonight to you by saying welcome in some- 
thing that has kept us together all of these 
years in a common purpose. Where when one 
is in trouble, the other seeks to help .. . 
and that is out of our mutual faith in each 
other, our mutual faith in America and all 
of its principles and doctrines that from 
the very Earth from which we all departed. I 
would like to think that for those mothers 
and children we would say that we all have 
faith in the Lord, who after all the earthly 
things have been brought to bear, is one 
that we must fall on our knees and seek to 
bring our men back home where they should 
be—beside their families, and in their com- 
munities, in their neighborhoods, in their 
schoolyards, in their churches, in their 
lodges. And if we look to this kind of faith, 
it is my belief that they will be back, and 
soon. There are those who would divide us 
and those that would separate us and those 
that would tell us that our institutions are 
not long enduring, but I say, as I said to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution two 
weeks ago in this hall, as we looked at each 
other, that we must reaffirm our faith in each 
other, and in our America and in our Lord. 
And I say that tonight, because there is not 
a better message of communion than that 
message. So it is when you are here to help 
focus world-wide attention on the fate of the 
men who are prisoners at this time. I am 
hopeful that this drive will ensure that at 
least at this moment, they are treated hu- 
manely. And you must know that this Dis- 
trict, which is your Nation’s Capitol, joins 
you and the citizens by holding out their 
hands to you through me as a symbol, and 
say to you, we are with you because you are 
of us, you are one of us, and we must be to- 
gether. And this city offers its warmest wel- 
come to you, the relatives and friends of 
these servicemen. 

Men of good will everywhere should re- 
flect tonight as we commune on man’s in- 
humanity to man, and this transcends any- 
thing that we could talk about in worldly 
terms. If I could say something to you and 
hope that it would reach you tonight and 
aid in despair, and aid in discomfort and 
aid in trouble, I would say it. Most of all, I 
would hope that you would draw strength 
from this mission to your Nation’s Capitol, 
strength that will permit all of us to go on 
with this issue, which is our issue. It does 
not belong alone to the women and the 
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families; it belongs to America because 
that’s what we're about—a Nation united 
... that we move as one at all times in 
the interest of all. This is what America 
means to me. I would hope that those of us, 
who sit quietly by and let the others carry 
the burden, will be moved tonight to join 
with those who have been on the firing line, 
because it is not their battle alone. 

My friends, since I was a little boy I have 
believed in this Nation, and I have believed 
that when we unite and come together, 
nothing is impossible. I want to continue 
to dream that way, and I want to continue 
to have all of our young people dream that 
way about America. It can be done if we 
move in unity and togetherness. It is in 
that background, that background, my 
friends, that I appear here tonight, sym- 
bolically, to say that you will never walk 
alone; America is with you, your Nation’s 
Capitol holds its hand out. We are with 
you. We offer our prayers that our men will 
return safely to their families at the earliest 
possible moment. Carry with you the 
thought that in America no one should 
have to carry the cudgel by himself. We 
march and we travel our roads and streams 
and highways and byways together as a 
people and as a Nation, so that those of you 
who are here, who have wounds in your 
hearts tonight, must know that you are not 
alone. This is the message of welcome that I 
bring from your Nation’s Capitol. 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE Bos DOLE 


In ancient Greece, a philosopher was once 
asked, “when will justice come to Athens?” 

He replied, “justice will never come to 
Athens until those who are not injured 
start to become as indignant as those who 
are injured.” Today we say that international 
justice will never come to Southeast Asia 
unless we who do not have loved ones miss- 
ing or listed as prisoners of war start to 
become as indignant as those who do. 

So we have assembled tonight to represent 
American indignation at the moral and legal 
enormity of the North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong cruelty. And we call upon other nations 
to register their active protest, too. For 
today is law day—a time when we honor 
our belief in the rule of law. A time when 
we honor the common law here in America 
and also the law of nations in the world. 
Treaties and conventions are primary sources 
of international law. And the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1949 defines the proper treatment 
for prisoners of war. But, the North Viet- 
namese and National Liberation Front are 
callously violating this international law. 
They are mocking the treaty which they and 
123 other nations signed. They refuse to 
identify all American prisoners of war. They 
refuse prisoners the right to exchange mail 
with their families. They refuse to give pris- 
oners proper food. They refuse to give mini- 
mal medical treatment and to repatriate the 
seriously ill and wounded. 

But this is more than a legal cause; it is 
the cause of humanity. It is not merely the 
rights of America, but the rights of man- 
kind. For, every man who is unidentified 
has a wife, a child, or a parent frantically 
concerned with his fate. Every man who is 
denied the chance to write a letter has a 
despairing family. Every man who is denied 
proper medical care has a potential widow 
or orphan. We sense the anguish of these 
families in the repetition of the wives’ ques- 
tion to the North Vietnamese in Paris, “Am 
Ia wife or a widow?” 

Humanitarians, even in Communist-run 
countries must sympathize with these fam- 
ilies. But Americans must do more than sym- 
pathize—we must organize to demonstrate 
continuing American concern for captured 
and missing American servicemen. We must 
mobilize the court of world opinion against 
these atrocities. As patriots, we owe these 
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1,500 soldiers our hands as well as our hearts. 
We shall more than hearken to their needs. 
We shall answer them. We shall act. 

Daniel Webster once wrote, “Heroes are the 
common property of all the Nation.” Tonight 
those of us here claim these brave men for 
all America. As they have shown their devo- 
tion, let us show our resolution. As they 
stood ready to give their lives and security 
in support of us, the least we can do is to 
stand ready to give our voice and petition 
to support them. As they have fought the 
good fight, let us keep the faith. 

Let us see to it that through our indigna- 
tion and our voices that international Justice 
does come to Southeast Asia, 

In the words of a newspaper editor who 
more than a century ago spoke out against 
the abuses against humanity of slavery: 

We are in earnest, 

We will not excuse, 

We will not equivocate, 

We will not retreat a single inch, and 

We shall be heard. 


APPEALS FOR INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


HON, CATHERINE MAY: INTRODUCTION OF MRS, 
JAMES B. STOCKDALE 


In the Spring of 1969 a rather remarkable 
woman from Coronado, California, founded 
an organization which became known as the 
National League of Families of American 
Prisoners in Southeast Asia. Mrs. Stockdale 
is now full-time National Coordinator of the 
League which has 2800 members, all families 
of the more than 1500 servicemen listed as 
captured and missing in Southeast Asia, 

By way of background on Mrs. Stockdale, 
her husband left this country from San 
Diego on April 5, 1965, as the Commander in 
the Naval Air Wing aboard the USS Oriskany. 
While on a mission over North Vietnam, 
Commander Stockdale was shot down on 
September 9, 1965. He was listed as missing 
in action for seven months. Then Mrs, Stock- 
dale received two letters from him confirm- 
ing the fact that he was being held prisoner 
in North Vietnam. Commander Stockdale has 
since been promoted to the rank of Captain 
and is the highest ranking Naval Officer held 
in North Vietnam. 

Since Captain Stockdale’s capture, his fine 
wife, on behalf not only of herself and their 
four sons, but for all the families of Ameri- 
can prisoners, has been working toward the 
goal of persuading North Vietnam to accord 
the men, listed as captured and missing, the 
dignity and protection of the Geneva Con- 
vention, Mrs. Stockdale and all the League 
members have been devoting their time in 
dedicated effort to the cause of letting the 
peoples of the world know about the desper- 
ate plight of the men being held and of North 
Vietnam’s violations of the minimum stand- 
ards of decent and humane treatment that 
are recognized and applied by all civilized 
nations. Their cause has been—as ours is to- 
night—support for these brave Americans 
and the ideals of justice under law between 
nations. It was obviously fitting that Mrs. 
James B. Stockdale, wife of Captain James 
B. Stockdale, United States Navy and prison- 
er of war in Vietnam, be an Honorary Co- 
Chairman of this Appeal for International 
Justice rally we hold tonight. 

I am deeply honored to have the privilege 
of introducing Mrs. Stockdale to you. 


REMARKS OF Mrs. JAMES B. STOCKDALE, POW 


Wire, Coronapo, CALIF., Honorary Co- 
CHAIRMAN AND NATIONAL COORDINATOR, 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF FAMILIES OF AMERICAN 
PRISONERS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Thank you very much. I want to begin by 
expressing in behalf of all the wives and 
families of captured and missing American 
servicemen, gratitude to Senator Dole and his 
committee and all those who have worked so 
hard to make it possible for all of us to pay 
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tribute here tonight to our men, We also 
thank all of you that have come here in per- 
son to show us that you do care and to 
demonstrate to the North Vietnamese that 
the American people do not condone their 
inhumane treatment to our loved ones. 

I think there may be some questions in the 
minds of many about why the wives and 
families of American prisoners of war and 
Americans listed as missing in action re- 
mained silent so long about the desperate 
plight of our men, and then suddenly began 
to let the people of America and the free 
world know that truth about their circum- 
stances. Many of our men have been listed as 
captured or missing for four, five and six 
years now. Where the major portion of that 
time, it was Government policy to counsel 
the wives and families that they felt it was in 
the best interest of the men for us to remain 
quiet about their situation, hoping in that 
way to soften the treatment our men were 
receiving at the hands of the Communists. 
Throughout that period of time, Hanoi re- 
peatedly said that our men were being well- 
treated, and because of the nature of their 
closed society, it has taken years for evidence 
to the contrary to be accumulated. I, how- 
ever, began accumulating my own evidence 
about the cruel and inhumane treatment of 
our loved ones more than four years ago. I am 
one of the very fortunate few who has ever 
heard from her husband, and, therefore, I 
am not representative of the majority of the 
wives and families more than 1,100 of whom 
do not know tonight, and have not known for 
years, whether their husbands and sons are 
alive or dead. 

My husband was shot down over North 
Vietnam on September 9, 1965 and listed as 
missing in action. On April 15, 1966, I re- 
ceived two long four page letters from him— 
one written in December, 1965 and the other 
in February, 1966. He told me that he would 
like to report on other acquaintances in his 
straits, but that he had never seen an- 
other American since he was shot down. 
He told me he was injured, needed further 
medical treatment, had lost 30 to 40 pounds 
because it took energy to keep warm, and 
of ways he tried to occupy his mind while 
he was alone. He also said he had been told 
that he could expect to be given one letter 
a month from me and perhaps could write 
as often. In the subsequent total of fifteen 
letters and notes, he has reported that all 
is the same with him, and in his most re- 
cent note, which I received only a few days 
ago, he was either only physically able to 
complete four lines of a seven line form, a 
total of 38 words, or was only allowed to write 
that much, To the best of my knowledge, 
he has only been given five or six of the hun- 
dreds of letters I have sent to him. 

I knew that the wives of many of our 
men were suffering dreadful daily torment 
because our men were not being accorded the 
basic standards of human decency in a 
civilized society. As a group of wives in sim- 
ilar circumstances in the San Diego area, 
we formed a local organization in 1967 to 
try to help our men. Several of us concluded 
that North Vietnam had demonstrated that 
it wanted to be regarded as a respectable 
and civilized society in the world commu- 
nity, because of their oft repeated claims 
that our men were being well-treated. We 
knew that the North Vietnamese were vio- 
lating even the most basic standards of hu- 
man decency and we felt that America, and 
the people of the free world, should know 
the truth about what was happening to our 
men. We began to speak out in the press in 
1968 and were grateful when the United 
States Government expressed concern for our 
men in 1969. Through chain letter and word 
of mouth, we joined together across the na- 
tion and around the world in our efforts to 
make the world aware of the desperate plight 
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of our men, We have tried to act with the 
dignity which refiects that which we seek 
for our loved ones. 

We have often asked U.S. Government offi- 
cials for counsel and advice, but we have 
then made our own decisions independently. 
We have been appealing to people throughout 
the world by letter and in person to help us 
correct the deplorable situation imposed on 
our men and their families by the Commu- 
nists. We have often paid our own expenses, 
and in some cases have been sponsored in 
our efforts by civic groups and concerned 
citizens who wanted to help in this way. We 
are far from professional in our efforts be- 
cause most of us have several young children 
and our time and resources are severely 
limited. We feel that recently the North Viet- 
namese have begun to respond to pressure 
from world opinion, but the progress is pain- 
fully slow for so many who have waited so 
long. No one person alone can move the North 
Vietnamese, but through our combined ef- 
forts, hopefully, the North Vietnamese will 
soon see the short-sightedness of incurring 
world disrespect for the sake of using our 
men as political pawns in this conflict. 

We hope that you will want to help and 
that you will write letters and encourage 
others to do the same. A vigorous letter writ- 
ing campaign can be crucial in getting help 
to our men. We ask those who have written 
before to write again and again and those 
who have not yet written, to add their voices 
to those who have helped produce the prog- 
ress that has been made thus far. We ask 
every citizen of America and the free world 
to let the leaders of North Vietnam know how 
they feel. When you ask yourself whether you 
have time to do this and whether it is 
worthy of your efforts, please remember that 
there may be as many as 1,500 United States 
servicemen who have plenty of time to spare 
as they languish in solitary confinement in 
Communist lands who are desperately de- 
pendent on your help. Thank you. 


INTRODUCTION OF Mrs. Bruce JOHNSON BY 
Senator ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


Honored guests, ladies and gentlemen, You 
are about to meet a wonderful woman who 
is a study in quiet heroism. Who is an in- 
spiring example to many brave wives of 
American prisoners of war. She is the wife 
of Major Bruce Johnson, missing in action 
since June of 1965. Mrs. Johnson has not 
seen her husband in six years. One of their 
children, a seven-year-old, cannot remember 
her daddy at all; the other two recall him 
only vaguely. Mrs. Johnson has just returned 
from her second trip to Europe where she has 
been seeking information from the North 
Vietnamese at Paris. While her odysseys of 
agony haye not produced the desired in- 
formation, they have helped focus world at- 
tention and opinion on the unbelievable in- 
humanity practiced by the Communist en- 
emy. Ladies and gentlemen, I am privileged 
to present a very articulate, exceedingly brave 
and courageous woman who is listed on the 
program as being from Kansas, but who hap- 
pens to be from Michigan, Mrs. Bruce John- 
son. 

Mrs. Bruce JOHNSON, May 1, 1970, APPEAL 
FOR INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE, CONSTITUTION 
HALL 
It is indeed a privilege and an honor to 

share with each of you here tonight—this 

time of tribute to America’s finest men— 
the missing in action and prisoners of war 
in Southeast Asia. 

As a wife of one of those missing men, I 
am deeply grateful to the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who have, out of their deep 
concern for the plight of our men, made 
tonight's tribute a reality. 
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I share with each other wife, mother, 
father and child of these our American men, 
a deep gratitude also to each one of you 
here, who has demonstrated by his pres- 
ence, that they must not and they will not 
be forgotten—the missing in action and 
prisoners of war. 

I hope and I pray that this tribute to- 
night will serve as an effective reminder to 
the North Vietnamese, the National Libera- 
tion Front and the Pathet Lao, that on this 
issue of our prisoners of war and missing 
in action—the hearts, the minds and the 
resolve of the American people will remain 
united until the accords of the Geneva Con- 
vention are properly respected and until 
each prisoner is home again. I am deeply 
convinced that until that day the terrible 
fate of our men must remain a matter of top 
priority, not only within the homes where 
that loved one is missing but it must be- 
come a matter of top priority within our 
nation—from each home and heart across 
our land reaching even to the highest levels 
of our government. 

I know that this problem is a unique one 
and a terribly difficult one for our coun- 
try, but I am completely confident that 
America has the talent, the dedication and 
the abilities from within her greatest natu- 
ral resources, her people, to honorably find 
the solution to this problem. 

There has never been a difficulty or prob- 
lem too great for the American people to 
solve—and with all America joining in pray- 
er and action, we will not fail these our 
men—nor will we fail America. 
INTRODUCTION OF Mrs. BONNIE SINGLETON 

BY THE HONORABLE OLIN E. TEAGUE, PRIS- 

ONER OF WAR RALLY, May 1, 1970 


A lot has been accomplished in the last 
year, but not enough will be accomplished 
until we have all our boys home. Meanwhile 
we work at least toward a just and decent 
treatment of American prisoners of war. I 
would like to introduce Mrs. Bonnie Single- 
ton of Dallas, Texas whose husband, Jerry 
was shot down in 1965. Bonnie and three 
other women from Dallas and Fort Worth 
journeyed over a year ago to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars Conyention in Philadelphia 
to express their desire to go to Paris and ask 
the question that so many of you are still 
asking, “Are we wives or widows?” The V.F.W. 
started the ball rolling and made that desire 
a reality. They journeyed then to Paris soon 
after the death of Ho Chi Minh, and after 
beating down the door and demanding an 
interview were allowed to see the North 
Vietnamese delegation. I think it was this 
effort that brought the attention of the 
world press and the pressure of world opin- 
ion to the plight of you American wives and 
families. Not to be critical of our govern- 
ment—I love our government—but in this 
matter I do not think they have done enough. 
Through our Ambassadors and consulates we 
should be contacting every other government 
in the world and bring to their attention 
this travesty of international justice and 
agreement. Meanwhile, the ball has con- 
tinued to keep rolling through individuals 
such as Ross Perot and the efforts of all of 
you. I hope you will keep it up—your men 
will one day know what you have done. 

REMARKS OF MRS. JERRY A. SINGLETON, 
POW Wrre, DALLAS TEx. 

Thank you, Congressman Teague, and 
thanks to all of you for the opportunity of 
coming here to meet with you. I'd like to 
quote for you a prayer that I say constantly, 
and although they may not use the same 
words I do, I'm sure that this is a prayer 
similar to the ones said by every family and 
every friend of every man who is listed as 
missing in action or prisoner of war. 
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“Dear God, thank you for the miraculous 
gift of human life, and thank you, too, for 
those who concern themselves with the pres- 
ervation of human life and who spend at 
least a portion of their lives trying to save 
that precious gift that only You have the 
capacity to grant. To our men who are now 
languishing in Communist prison camps, 
provide them, Lord, with the strength and 
courage you gave them in the face of combat 
to survive the torture, anxiety and loneliness 
they must constantly endure. Give them the 
security of knowing that although theirs 
has been a long ordeal, the American people 
for whom they have sacrificed all, are deter- 
mined not to betray the devotion they have 
so freely given. May your blessings be upon 
those in the United States Government, 
United We Stand, The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and other organizations that have 
worked to bring relief to the American pris- 
oners of war. May the vision necessary for 
seeing the way of freedom for our men be 
granted and a safe return for our loved ones 
in the short time remaining when their 
strength and spirit is still strong enough to 
sustain the inflictions imposed upon their 
bodies and Minds, Amen.” 

Thank you. 

REMARKS OF U.S, CONGRESSMAN Burr L. TAL- 
CoTT—APPEAL FOR INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 
FOR POW'’s, CONSTITUTION HALL, WASHING- 
TON, D.C, 

Mr. Chairman, Fellow Americans: 

I am privileged to participate in this ap- 
peal for international justice for Prisoners 
of War. 

Convocations, Resolutions and letters are 
not new to the odyssey of Prisoners of War 
and loved ones. 

They may seem redundant and futile, but 
they are necessary and probably beneficial 
so I commend and thank the organizers and 
the participants. 

I speak as a private citizen and a former 
prisoner of war. I would like briefly to make 
several points which have not been empha- 
sized enough. 

First, I have served with some extraordi- 
nary Americans—including recipients of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor—but never 
have I known a more patriotic, brave or 
devoted group than the wives and families 
of our prisoners of war and those missing 
in Action. 

Never has a nation owed so much to so 
few. I hope that each of you will, at this 
moment, commit yourselves to their cause. 

Next, we can be very proud of our coun- 
try’s policies and practices regarding treat- 
ment of prisoners. We have always been 
highly humanitarian and have always com- 
plied scrupulously with the Geneva Con- 
vention. No nation has performed more be- 
nevolently. This ought to impress the news 
media and world opinion; but it needs re- 
iteration. Throughout the tragic history of 
warfare, the military have usually conducted 
themselves more honorably and humanely 
than the politicos or the populace. 

I was a captive of the much maligned 
Nazis whose mentality ordered thousands 
of human beings to be gassed in ovens—and 
permitted lamp shades to be made of human 
skins. Hitler and Himmler ordered the ex- 
termination of all prisoners of war, includ- 
ing Americans; but their grisly orders were 
contravened, at great personal peril, by the 
military. A similar dichotomy may prevail 
in North Vietnam today. If so, we ought to 
exploit it by appeals to the basic honor of 
the military. 

As evil as the Nazis may have seemed, 
the Communists are immeasurably more 
demoniacal. We were confined in groups— 
so we could at least lean on each other. We 
could, within restrictions, correspond with 
our families. I knew within three months 
that my son was born. But some of the 
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women here tonight whose husbands were 
shot down five years ago do not yet know 
whether they are wives or widows. 

None of you can imagine their longing or 
anxiety. Some time ago an enemy photograph 
purporting to show an American prisoner 
was circulated among the wives—and 22 of 
them identified one man as their husband. 
Think of the poignancy of that episode. 

Now, I have a serious message for Hanoi. 
If they are listening, I hope they will heed 
my suggestion. It is not made in rancor. 
Twenty-six years ago, we and the Germans 
were fierce diplomatic and military enemies. 
We bombed their cities and war plants; they 
shot us down and confined us, Today's 
rhetoric of “Gooks” and “War Criminals” is 
reminiscent to me; in my day the enemy 
were “goons” and we were “luft gangsters,” 
But today, we and our German captors are 
friends. We are mutually welcome in each 
other’s homes. This friendship is based upon 
individual mutual respect and appreciation 
because we treated each other's prisoners 
with dignity and humaneness. This treat- 
ment strongly influenced the free world to 
assist Germany in her economic and diplo- 
matic rehabilitation. 

Times and conditions change kaleidoscopi- 
cally, but personal attitudes change more 
slowly. Twenty-six years from now, the North 
Vietnamese may need and want acceptance 
in the community of civilized and peaceful 
nations. The North Vietnamese government 
would be well-advised to emulate the United 
States, and other governments, who comply 
with the terms of the Geneva Convention 
and who treat their prisoners decently in 
spite of their diplomatic and military differ- 
ences with enemy nations. 

One more point—recently every rider on 
this planet shared the drama of the rescue 
from space of the crippled Apollo 13. (I 
salute Captain Lovel. I am honored to share 
this forum with such a great American serv- 
iceman.) The outpouring of prayer for the 
safety of the crew, and the general empathy 
with their families, was a splendid demon- 
stration of the concern for which fellow 
human beings can hold for one another. 

The fantastic rescue was possible partially 
because of the cool expertise of the flight and 
ground crews, but also because of the 
enormous sums of money we have spent, 
and the extraordinary care we have taken, 
to insure the safety of our Astronauts. We 
have, quite properly, “built in” redundancy 
upon redundancy to safeguard the men who 
fiy in space. But the men who fly over Viet- 
nam and Laos are also skilled, courageous, 
dedicated pilots—not much different from 
the astronauts, except that they fly under 
orders and out of camera range. The wives 
and families of both the combat pilot and 
the space pilot share similar risks and anxie- 
ties. If we had “built in” comparable safe- 
guards for our combat crews; if we had cared 
as much for their safe return; if our news 
media had removed their wraps and had de- 
voted as much attention to the plight of 
our combat crews, and their loved ones, as to 
our space program, I am certain that our 
prisoners would, by now, be receiving treat- 
ment in compliance with the Geneva 
Convention. 

We must prod the news media to measure 
up to their responsibilities to report the 
POW and MIA phenomena and to help 
mobilize international public opinion to 
demand compliance with the Geneva Con- 
vention and to promote basic humaneness 
among all men. 

I am convinced that our government, our 
military, and our Red Cross are doing every- 
thing possible to help our prisoners and to 
alleviate the torment of their families. But 
we can and must do more to mobilize world 
public opinion. 

Recently at the 25th Annual Reunion of 
American Airforce Prisoners of War in Cin- 
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cinnati we conducted a seminar on the 
present POW and MIA situation. It was a 
moving, emotional session. We cried together 
for these wives and families. No one left 
their seat for two and one half hours. We 
unanimously adopted another Resolution 
urging humane treatment for prisoners of 
war. But it was different, in style and trust, 
because former prisoners joined to plead 
for today’s prisoners—on a basis of decency 
and comradeship in the military tradition. 
We are being joined by former prisoners of 
the Japanese. I hope that we will soon be 
joined by German, Italian and Japanese 
Nationals, who were prisoners of the allies 
at another moment in time. Our appeal is for 
basic humanity and universal comrade- 
ship—without regard to color, nationality, 
charge, or station in life. 

Let me read excerpts from the Resolution. 

“We, as former Prisoners of War: 

Knowing first-hand the agonies of prison- 
ers of war and their loved ones; 

Realizing that individual servicemen have 
no authority in determining the military or 
diplomatic decisions of their national goy- 
ernments; 

Believing that humane treatment should 
be accorded every individual regardless of 
his race, nationality, station in life, or 
charge against him; 

Shocked by the knowledge that the gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam refuses to dis- 
close to our government or to the next-of- 
kin information concerning the capture, con- 
dition or location of prisoners; 

Appreciating the anxiety and loneliness 
of wives, parents and children who are not 
informed concerning the locations and con- 
ditions of their missing servicemen; and 

Having uncontroverted evidence that 
prisoners now in the custody of the North 
Vietnamese government, Viet Cong and 
Pathet Lao are being mistreated and their 
families subjected to unimaginable tor- 
ment in clear contradiction of the Geneva 
Convention and the fundamental rights of 
men; 

Now, therefore, in the interests of basic 
humanity and universal comradeship, we: 
urgently urge that all civilized persons of 
all nations insist on the elemental judicial 
privilege of Habeas Corpus—which entitled 
any next-of-kin to have the person of a 
prisoner identified or produced or his place 
of burial known—for themselves and for all 
others; 

Strongly advocate that all nations and 
governments comply fully with the Geneva 
Pe laa pertaining to prisoners of war; 
an 

Earnestly implore every human being in 
every land to make their feelings known 
directly to the authorities of North Viet- 
nam, 

Executed in open convention during the 
25th National Reunion of the Amerikanish 
Kriegsgefangenen (former American Pris- 
oners of War) at Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 
April 25, 1970. 

Our resolution is framed only in our 
hearts—we want only to share its spirit. 

If you care to join us, if you want to help 
console these gallant ladies, if you care 
about our men in communist confinement, 
please write to Hanoi, to the United Nations, 
to private persons or public officials in other 
lands, and to our own news media. An inter- 
national appeal for justice may end this 
horrendous travail. 


MRS. JAMES A. MULLIGAN, POW WIFE, VIRGINIA 
BEACH, VA. 


Senator Dole, I'd say there were a few more 
people here this evening than there were on 
February 21st at our first Rally. Thank you 
for all your effort and enthusiasm for our 
cause. 

Two of our young wives in the Washington 
area are indeed worthy of praise. They have 
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worked many long arduous hours to make 
this evening a reality—words cannot express 
our gratitude. Kathy Plowman and Candy 
Parish! The reason we are here this evening 
is not a pleasant one. Scheduling this Rally 
for May ist is indeed appropriate, for it is 
International Law Day. But May Day has 
many connotations, as many of our military 
men know, and the one that comes to my 
mind is the international call of distress— 
May Day—May Day—Help! Help! 

This is our call, a call of distress for our 
thousands of sons—husbands and fathers 
who have been detained brutally for years in 
South Vietnam by the Viet Cong, in Hanoi by 
the North Vietnamese and in Laos by the 
Pathet Laos. 

I wonder how many of you know just how 
many men are involved. In North Vietnam 
we have 357 men listed in a prisoner cate- 
gory and 423 in a missing status. In South 
Vietnam there are 74 in a prisoner status 
and 454 missing. In Laos there are 3 men in 
a prisoner status and 200 missing, and in 
China there are 2 prisoners and 5 men in a 
missing status for a total of 1518 men. Have 
we become so callous that these men are 
going to be written off? Our President has 
said, “A just peace is in sight!” Yet, no com- 
mitment has been made to our men languish- 
ing in prisoner camps. 

It has taken the families of these men, 
who have given so much already, a year to 
educate the world as to the true facts of the 
prisoner situation. Ask yourselves: Why is it 
necessary for those who have given so much 
to continue to give? Why hasn't this cause 
been carried on by others? People have esti- 
mated that the normal lifetime for the 
world’s great nations has been about two 
hundred years. The pattern of these civiliza- 
tions or nations runs something like this: 
From bondage to spiritual faith, from such 
faith to courage, from courage to liberty, 
from liberty to abundance, from abundance 
to selfishness, from selfishness to compla- 
cency, from complacency to apathy, from 
apathy to dependency, and from dependency 
back again into bondage. This sequence may 
seem pessimistic, but there seems to be 
enough truth in the fact that nations do 
rise and fall and that prosperity seems to 
carry within it the seeds of selfishness, that 
we should ask ourselves, what of America? 
What can be done by us to turn the tide is a 
question. But to see the problem is itself 
half the battle. We must not let complacency 
and apathy reign and ruin our nation. We 
beg of you hear our call—May Day, May Day! 
Do not turn your back on the hundreds of 
mothers who want their sons returned, Do 
not ignore the children who cry out for the 
love and guidance of their fathers and the 
hundreds of wives who have grieved for 
years, some for husbands who will never re- 
turn! Hear our call of distress and the cry 
from within the walls of the prison camps— 
May Day, May Day!!! Help. Please help! 


REMARKS OF Mrs. Ints Powers, MIA MOTHER 


I'm really so overcome with emotion that 
it’s difficult for me to say anything but thank 
you so much for being here. 


INTRODUCTION OF Mrs. PLOWMAN AND MRS. 
PARISH, POW WIVES, BY CONGRESSMAN 
ROBERT L. F. SIKES 
I know that you in this great and wonder- 

ful audience want to join me at this moment 
in an especial show of appreciation to the 
moving spirit behind this great meeting to- 
night and this great appeal which has gone 
over the land, the man who heads the Sen- 
ate-House Committee on Appeal for Inter- 
national Justice, Senator Bob Dole. Will you 
join me? 

Wives, mothers, families of America’s miss- 
ing servicemen, ladies and gentlemen, dis- 
tinguished guests. Tonight it is my high priv- 
ilege to present a resolution that has passed 
the Congress and which has been signed by 
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the President; a Resolution in which you will 
have much interest. And it is my privilege 
to present it to Mrs. Charles C. Parish of 
Alexandria and Mrs. James E, Plowman of 
Arlington. And I think you will want to hear 
it, because this Resolution, which speaks for 
the Congress and has the approval of the 
President, was passed in record time. It says 
this: 


SENATE-HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That it is the sense of Congress 

1. That Friday, May 1, 1970, be commemo- 
rated as a day for an appeal for international 
justice for all the American prisoners of war 
and servicemen missing in action in South- 
east Asia; 

2. That men of compassion and good will 
throughout the world be urged to search 
all peaceful avenues available to insure that 
these men be treated humanely and fairly in 
accord with the standards established by the 
Geneva Convention; 

8. That every possible effort be made to 
secure their early release from captivity; 

4. That the President designate Sunday, 
May 3, 1970, as a national day of prayer for 
humane treatment and the safe return of 
these brave Americans; and 

5. That copies of this resolution be deliv- 
ered by the appropriate representatives of 
the United States Government to the appro- 
priate representatives of every nation of the 
world, 

Passed by the House of Representatives and 
by the Senate of the United States in record 
time, attested by the Clerk of the House and 
the Secretary of the Senate, signed by the 
President of the United States, and the proc- 
lamation issued that Sunday is a National 
Day of Prayer. Ladies and gentlemen, with 
our hope, our prayers, our determination, 
yes, our determination that these men shall 
be freed forthwith by whatever means are 
required and restored to their families and 
our country, I present to these wonderful 
young ladies this Resolution from the 
Congress. 


APPEAL FOR INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


(By Mrs. Charles Parish, MIA wife, 
Alexandria, Va.) 


Please, please carry this message to your 
place of worship and to your fellow human 
beings. 

Above all, when May 3 has come and gone, 
we beg of you to please remember these 
men in your hearts, in your deeds, and in 
your prayers, until they are home safe. 


APPEAL FOR INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


(By Mrs. James E. Plowman, MIA wife, 
Arlington, Va. 


It took 20 minutes for the Congress to 
pass this resolution. But when you consider 
the cause, it is not really such a feat. 

Words cannot express my thanks to the 
Congress . . . especially to the Congressmen 
who have worked so hard to bring us to- 
gether. And to their staffs and especially to 
Senator Dole. 


FAITH IN AMERICA 


(By Robert Cummings) 

Senator Dole, distinguished leaders, Mrs. 
Stockdale, Mr. Perot, and families of Amer- 
ica’s captive and missing heroes. 

I am proud to be with you this evening. 

For I feel I have the privilege of speaking 
on behalf of millions of Americans who can- 
not be here personally. 

These Americans do not have: 

Missing or captive loved ones; 

They do not wait and wonder; 

Their children are not growing up under 
the question mark of their fathers’ fates; 

And they do not suffer the remorseless 
taunting of the cynical captors. 
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But these millions do know your men are 
over there, and they do care. 

Surely each of you with a missing or cap- 
tured son, husband or father knows people 
in your own community who care—who want 
to help—who are not apathetic. 

Well, I have travelled every section of this 
great country, and I know these people are 
everywhere. 

And I feel I stand here tonight to say for 
them: We know, we care, we shall not 
forget. 

Your men are not unlike the ancient Spar- 
tans at Thermopylae. 

Few in number and surrounded by the 
enemy, those warriors waited for word of aid 
from their home forces. 

Alone they waited, and alone they hoped. 

When at last—and too late—help did ar- 
rive, these words were found inscribed on 
the rocks where they had fallen: 

“Go, passerby, and tell that we in faithful 
service fell.” 

Let us please resolve tonight: 

That these words will mot be found in 
the bamboo cells of our men; 

That help will arrive; and 

That the passersby of the world will know 
their story, not from the pathetic scratch- 
ings they left behind, but from the hearts 
and minds and voices of their fellow Amer- 
icans. 

And let us pray that God in his mercy 
will return them to us safe and well. 

Let's make that great impossible dream 
really possible. 


HOPE FOR FREEDOM 


(Introduction of Lt. Robert E. Frishman, U.S. 
Navy, former POW of the North Vietnam- 
ese, by Senator Jack MILLER, of Iowa) 

I first became, you might say, personally, 
acquainted with the prisoner of war prob- 
lem when I visited Vietnam in January, 
1966. After that, I went over to Khorat in 
Thailand and was the first member of Con- 
gress to spend the night over there. That 
evening I had dinner with the five Iowa 
pilots who were based there. The next morn- 
ing I had breakfast with some 18 Iowa air- 
men. Within only a very few weeks after- 
wards, one of the Iowa boys whom I had 
talked to at that evening party was a POW 
in North Vietnam, and I might say that I 
ever since have thought about him and his 
parents in Iowa many times, and about 
many others, too. 

I think the number one concern of most of 
us in the Congress is this war, and the POW 
problem is a very big part of that concern, 
And this is so because it points up the differ- 
ence that stands out in a nation that is really 
moral. 

All I can say is that my own peace of 
mind will never be achieved until these brave 
men come home. Now it is my privilege as 
an old Air Force man, to introduce one of 
our Navy heroes. Lt. Frishman comes from 
that great Iowa county of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, where his parents, Mr. and Mrs, Harry 
Frishman, still reside. Bob and his wife 
presently reside in La Jolla. 

He was commissioned an ensign in June 
of 1964 and a Navy pilot in October of 1965. 
Two years later he was shot down on a com- 
bat mission over North Vietnam and became 
a prisoner of war. 

Last August, he became one of the nine 
POW’s to be released from North Vietnam 
during all of these years. You should know 
that his many decorations include the 
distinguished flying cross, the air medal, the 
Navy commendation medal and the purple 
heart. 

Bob Frishman’s hope for freedom came 
true. He is with us tonight to echo the hope 
for freedom for all others. Whose safe return 
we pray for. I present Lieutenant Robert 
FPrishman. 
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REMARKS OF LT. ROBERT E. FRISHMAN 


Senator Miller, Mr, Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen. We are here tonight asking what 
we and others can do to help the men 
languishing in Communist prison camps. 

The answer is simple, Ask yourself, what 
he would want you to do for him. Think 
about it. Think about it hard. And then do it. 

For these men were given a job to do by 
their country. 

Now you must speak out on their behalf 
because their voices are now kept silent. 

No matter what your political conviction, 
whether you think we should pull out of 
Vietnam today or bomb Hanoi tomorrow, we 
can all support humane treatment for pris- 
oners of war. For these men were given a job 
to do by their country, and did it to the best 
of their ability. 

They have given so much for you. 

Now they need your help. 

Thank you. 


INTRODUCTION OF PO2c. DovcLas B. 
HEGDAHL, U.S. Navy 


(By Senator PETER H. Dominick, of Colorado) 


Bob Dole, distinguished frie.ds in the 
House and the Senate, along with Jack Mil- 
ler, I have a real joyous occasion. We have 
the opportunity to present to you two of the 
nine people who have become free again from 
prisons of war. 

My particular friend and compatriate 
comes from South Dakota; Petty Officer 
Hegdahl. I call it a suburb of Colorado and 
we're happy to claim it. 

I noticed in the process of the program, 
and I have not had enough chance to really 
talk with him about it, that he lost 60 
pounds when he was in prison. 

Sixty pounds. As an Air Force man, I 
always said the Navy ate well, but I don’t 
know if that’s very good. He seems to have 
put it back on, or most of it. 

He was assigned to the U.S.S. Cambara. 
He was lost in 1967, captured and not re- 
leased for two and one-half years. 

He holds the meritorious unit commenda- 
tion, the National Defense service medal, the 
Vietnam service medal, and the Republic of 
Vietnam campaign medal. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I give to you one 
of our privileged characters that we hope 
will be joined by so many thousands more, 
one of our nine releasees, Petty Officer 
Hegdahl. 


REMARKS OF PO2c DovuGiAs B. HEGDAHL 


Ladies and gentlemen, Senators, I am very 
happy to be here tonight. 

I don’t know what more I can say, but 
these men in prison have given their all for 
their country. 

And their wives have waited for years and 
years. 

And now it is our turn to do what we can 
for them. 

I hope that all of us will let North Vietnam 
know that there will be no compromising on 
the prisoner of war situation. 

Thank you. 


UNITED WE STAND 


(Introduction of H. Ross Perot by Mrs. 
Douglas Peterson, POW wife, Fort Walton 
Beach, Fla.) 


Thank you. Tonight I am here with three 
very special people. In June, 1966, my Pete 
left us. August of 1969 I found out that 
my husband was alive. My friends here 
brought my husband’s name back. Thank 
you. 

There is so much hope for us. I know I 
was in the same category as so many of you 
are now. I had the privilege of going on a trip 
with one of the most wonderful men in the 
world. When Doug Frishman came back they 
told us they’d help us to speak out. The wives 
took steps and then all of a sudden there was 
a hand reaching out for us 
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As you know, we all need this. On the trip 
that we took, I rode with many wonderful 
people from “United We Stand”. 

Each wife knows how precious each 
moment is with her family. Mrs. Perot has 
been most unselfish, as her children, to share 
with us her husband who has taken us by the 
hand and has helped us to help our men and 
to show the world that we will fight for 
them with your backing. 

Since my husband is a prisoner of war, of 
course, when we went into the POW camps 
in South Vietnam, the first thing that I saw 
that I will remember for the rest of my life 
is the day when the families could look at one 
another, even though they were behind a 
fence. They were only three feet apart; maybe 
they couldn't touch, but they could talk ... 
They could tell news. 

I have a little boy who has not met his 
father as yet, I saw a father meet his son. 
There was a mother there who raised this 
very beautiful baby in her arms and showed 
the father his son. The others, the children 
could go and the father’s could watch them 
grow. They could find out about all their 
families, They have religious services. I heard 
laughter. They ate well; they could even go 
and complain! Can you believe it, they had a 
right to sit and complain about food and 
many others things like not wanting to get 
out in the sunshine, Can you imagine it. ... 
If only our men could be in the sun one 
second, one minute! If only they could look 
upon the eyes of one American. And this is 
what we went for... not asking a great deal. 
We went with the man who knew how to help 
us; one who would stand behind us. It 
is indeed unbelievable when I say to you that 
there are mo words. ... Many friends, many 
are out there, and they know I talk a lot, and 
that’s why I said “one minute”... you'll have 
to tell me when to stop, because I get so 
excited.! I can’t stop on this. I’m so thrilled! 
I'm so full of enthusiasm! And he gave it to 
us. He and his family. God bless this man 
with a gift. And this man gave us part of his 
gift; his knowledge, he shared it. His un- 
selfishness and his real enthusiasm. 

He wants families back together because of 
the love he has had in his family, the love 
he has had in the United States. And he says 
it’s because of our wonderful men. 

Ladies and gentlemen, from the bottom of 
my heart, and this is another thing, can I 
just add one thing? Can you imagine, me 
having to introduce to you, the wives, the 
mothers, the children of missing in action 
and POW’s. ... Mrs. H. Ross Perot? I do, and 
I'm so honored. 


REMARKS OF H. Ross Perot, DALLAS, Tex. 


Thank you very much. Everything we've 
tried to do in the past and everything we'll 
try to do in the future is aimed at one point 
and that’s the release of the prisoners. 

It is important for everyone in this coun- 
try to understand that a prisoner of war has 
no military value 48 hours after he is cap- 
tured. From that point forward he becomes a 
burden to the enemy’s economy. He's a user 
of food, clothing, medicine, facilities, guards 
and what-have-you. 

So there’s no military or national reason 
to keep these men as prisoners of war. Con- 
trast to the attitude of the South Vietnamese 
who hold the North Vietnamese prisoners of 
war in South Vietnam. Repeatedly they have 
tried to give back the sick and wounded. Re- 
peatedly they have tried to work out an ex- 
change or release of prisoners. They have a 
continuing program underway at all times 
to return the Vietcong prisoners to their com- 
munities. 

Literally, after several months in captivity, 
the procedure is almost as simple as a parent 
coming in and signing for the prisoner. So 
for people who say, “Well, Perot, you don’t 
understand Asians, and Asians don’t place 
any value on human life and what-have- 
you...” 
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I say, “I've been in the camps in South 
Vietnam; they're Asians; they're Vietnamese. 
And I've seen the prisoners treated humane- 
ly. I’ve seen them and I've talked to them 
about their efforts to return the men to the 
North.” 

So I consider it a realistic goal. In order 
to accomplish this goal you have to under- 
stand the North Vietnamese. And much of 
what we've done up until this point was to 
get to know them, and here’s what we found. 

We found they're tough; they're resolute. 
They're like a ninety-pound fighter who's 
lasted 15 rounds with Rocky Marciano. 
They're battered, and really, that’s the peo- 
ple I just described . . . battered. The lead- 
ership is like the trainer in a boxing ring. 
The leadership is sitting in the corner with 
& towel over their shoulders. The leadership 
doesn’t go into battle. The people don’t have 
a voice in Vietnam. And the leadership is 
willing to hang on. 

Now, logically, you can say, “Is this really 
true?” And I say, “Go to the POW camps 
in the south and see the age of the prisoners 
coming in those camps .. . 14, 15, some 12- 
year-olds.” When you've got men, boys, that 
age, going into battle, that’s one of the most 
significant signs that the enemy is in serious 
trouble. 

But they hang on, hang on. So we can 
count on the fact that they're tough; they're 
resolute. 

Now let’s come down to some things that 
are really significant. They keenly under- 
stand our Government. I contend they are 
better students of our Government than 
most of us. They feel that our Government is 
inherently weak, relative to theirs. And the 
reasons they feel this way are interesting. 
They're not too concerned about our leaders 
They see them as transitory figures that pass 
in the night. They feel that our Government 
is inherently weak because the people select 
the leaders and the people select leaders who 
will carry out the mandate of the people. So 
in this inherently weak system, where the 
leadership is subject to change, on a fairly 
short cycle, they realize that the real power 
in the country is in the people. And that’s 
the ticket to the release of the prisoners. 

The North Vietnamese, from their cul- 
tural point of view, just can’t conceive that 
200 million Americans could care about 
1500 men. I’ve talked with them on this 
Subject in nearly every meeting we've had: 
my staff has, all over the world, talked to 
them and intermediaries that we've used 
confirm this. The North Vietnamese just 
can't believe that this could be a national 
problem. 

Keep in mind that they place the pris- 
oners on a very low priority. They do not 
consider the prisoners a significant factor. 
Keep in mind that they will not be moved 
by sentiment. They will not be moved by a 
concern for human life. And they will not 
be moved by emotion. 

And if you don’t believe that, look at the 
way they treat their own men who are pris- 
oners in the South. They won't take their 
names from the International Red Cross 
and let the families in the North know. 
They won’t let mail come up from the 
South, They don't notify the families when 
@ man is wounded or killed on the battle- 
field. So if they're anything, they're consist- 
ent. 

But I use that just as an example that 
they won't be moved by emotion or senti- 
ment. They are among the most practical 
people I have ever met. At the point when 
the prisoners do in fact become a liability, 
they will not allow them to continue to be 
a liability. So what am I doing... or trying 
to do? I am trying to arouse and inform the 
American people on this subject. I'm trying 
to get the level of concern to such a height 
that the North Vietnamese will become con- 
cerned that the attention of the American 
people is being diverted from what they con- 
sider to be the real issue, and that’s the 
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war, to the concern for these 1500 men. And 
at the point when they see that as a dis- 
tinct possibility, you are going to see big 
things happen so quickly because they are 
so practical. They will not run that risk. 

Now, how do we make that happen? First, 
we have to go through the basic education 
phase. Christmas trips, the things we've 
done in between, were necessary to focus 
attention . . . the work that all of you 
wifes have been doing, and you've done an 
outstanding job. 

We've gotten the American people in- 
formed. The poll we took after the Christ- 
mas trip indicated that 68% of the popula- 
tion not only was aware of the plight of 
these men but understood the details. I 
think we have that up to about 80% now. 
I doubt if we could get it over 80%. But 
80% is more than enough. And so using that 
base, we've got to reinforce what we've done 
and move forward from there. The North 
Vietnamese learned a long time ago that if 
America has your arm twisted, has you under 
pressure, the smartest thing to do is to say, 
“let's talk.” He immediately releases the 
arm and you talk and talk and talk and talk. 
So in what we're doing, we twist and talk. 
They can’t stand the pressure. As a nation 
they have an inferiority complex. And as a 
people they have an inferiority complex. It’s 
terribly important for them to be recognized 
as a first-class nation. They can’t take the 
risk of having the American people learn 
to hate them on the prisoner issue. Not only 
because the consequences it could come to, 
but more importantly, and this almost seems 
like a paradox, they're counting on us to 
protect them from China over the long pull. 
So that’s the risk they can’t take. They never 
refer to your husbands as 1500 men. They 
always refer to them as just 1500 men. That's 
a risk they can’t take over just 1500 men. 

We testified before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee today. The gentlemen on 
the committee repeatedly asked, “What can 
Congress do? What can we do here?” And I'd 
like to tell you again what I suggested to 
them today. 

One of these gentlemen suggested, as the 
wives were talking, that certainly something 
that every American citizen could do would 
be to remember these men in their family 
prayers at night. And I strongly recommend 
that, and I assure you that my family and 
my children remember your men every single 
night. 

I asked Congress today to remember these 
men in the opening prayer of Congress that 
takes place each time Congress meets. 

I asked these gentlemen today to do what- 
ever it took and to call on us to help them 
in any way they needed help. To call a joint 
session of Congress and have the House and 
the Senate spend a part of a day hearing 
what this committee has heard today. 

That will have an impact on the North 
Vietnamese that will be staggering. Because 
in the history of the United States, we go 
back through the events that cause the House 
and the Senate to meet together and they 
are among our most historic events. And 
when they see the House and Senate meet to 
express concern and to get information about 
and to find out how to bring about the re- 
lease of just 1500 men, that will be a signal 
that can literally be seen halfway across the 
world. The North Vietnamese are even more 
sensitive to the 1970 elections than the people 
in this country. They are watching the po- 
litical winds very very carefully. They're look- 
ing for signs. So I’ve asked every candidate 
for the House and every candidate for the 
Senate to take a formal position and make 
it part of his platform on the release of the 
prisoners of war. And when they see these 
gentlemen in joint session and when they 
see people taking this position in their plat- 
forms, and trust me, we don’t leave this to 
chance, as these gentlemen take this position, 
we'll count on you as you read about it in 
newspapers across the country to clip it out 
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and mail it to Hanoi. And then I will prepare 
tabulations showing: “These are the men 
that are running, this is where they stand, 
here’s the geographic distribution.” I'll get 
this to the highest level in Hanol through 
intermediaries, So don’t worry when the posi- 
tions are taken—the North Vietnamese will 
see it. 

Next, I requested the Congress, the Defense 
Department, the State Department and the 
Executive Office Building to allow me to put 
in replicas of the bamboo cages the men live 
in in South Vietnam; the concrete cells that 
the men live in in Hanoi; the holes that some 
of the men are placed in in Laos, and a tree 
with a chain around the trunk that some of 
the men are attached to in South Vietnam 
and in Laos. So as they go about their daily 
routine, with literally the problems of the 
world and this great nation on their minds, 
they can never forget just 1500 men, 

Finally, I asked the Congress to consider 
very seriously asking every American citizen, 
asking people like me, that are unaffected by 
the war directly, pass the necessary legisla- 
tion so that every citizen in this country has 
to make a personal sacrifice every day we 
have men on the battlefield so that we can 
never forget it, I feel that in our Nation, a 
nation that belongs to its people, it’s morally 
wrong for so few to make such a great sac- 
rifice for all of us and the least we can expect 
to have imposed on us is small by our Gov- 
ernment so that we can never forget your 
men. 

In closing, I would like to say that in a 
nation that would rise up in indignation, if 
we'd ask a college quarterback to play with- 
out his helmet some Saturday afternoon, 
certainly, we as a people and we as a nation 
have an obligation when we ask a young man 
to go into battle for this country, to do every- 
thing in the world to protect him to insure 
his safe return again. 


CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 


(Introduction of Capt. James A. Lovell, Jr., 
by Senator Barry M. GOLDWATER) 


Mr. Chairman and families of the prison- 
ers of war. I was just told that our special 
guest of the night will be here very shortly, 
so we'll speed it up, I want to apologize for 
being a little late, and I want to apologize, 
too, for having to leave as soon as I’ve intro- 
duced this distinguished gentlemen, but I 
flew back here from Seattle, Washington, and 
I have to fly back tonight, and if I don’t get 
off by eleven o’clock the FAA says I'll have 
to wait until morning. 

I first became interested in this prisoner 
of war situation in talking to a rather large 
number of wives who are stationed at Luke 
Air Force Base and Williams and Davis- 
Monthan who wanted to talk about what we 
could do... we members of Congress, And 
I told them then that we felt rather futile; 
we felt rather hopeless. But after listening 
tonight, I'm not of that mind anymore. 

I used to run mules down to the rainbow 
natural bridge, and I had an old cowboy that 
helped me, and he could get along with 
mules very well. He did everything but hit 
them with a two by four before he tried to 
harness them up. And I always said, “Bill, 
why do you always have to be so rough with 
them?” “Well”, he said, “you have to get 
their attention.” And I have a hunch that’s 
what we have to do with the North Viet- 
namese, I frankly think the world, and par- 
ticularly North Vietnam, are very confused 
about America. As we listen to the radio 
today and watch television; as we realize that 
there is a pack of idiots just a few miles 
north of here tearing down the ROTC Head- 
quarters and burning uniforms; when we 
hear about a man blowing his nose on an 
American flag at Yale, I'm not confused as 
to why the world is confused, I don’t believe 
the world thinks America wants to win this 
war. And I think last night, our President hit 
the mule over the head with a two by four. 
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And if that doesn’t work, I have an eight by 
eight I'll let him use next week. 

Now, it’s my extreme pleasure tonight to 
introduce one of the outstanding young men, 
not only in this country, but in the world. 
I say young because he was born in 1928. He 
was born in Cleveland, Ohio, He’s married 
to his charming wife, Marilyn, and they have 
four children. He has so many honors that 
I would take the rest of the evening to go 
over them, but just to mention a few, he’s 
a member of the Society of Experimental 
Test Pilots and the Explorer’s Club. He’s been 
awarded the NASA Distinguished Service 
Medal, the Navy Distinguished Service Medal 
and two Navy Distinguished Flying Crosses, 
and some of these others I can’t even pro- 
nounce. They’re from foreign countries. This 
gentleman graduated from Annapolis in 1952 
and he’s now a Captain in our Navy. He 
served a four year tour as a test pilot at 
Patuxent. And I remember the other day 
during the hearings, when he was there, 
Margaret Chase Smith of Maine asked these 
two astronauts, “How come you kept your 
cool?” And Jim said, “I got mine from being 
a test pilot.” 

He was assigned as an astronaut by NASA 
in September of 1962, and he has flown on 
the Gemini 7 Mission, the Gemini 12 Mis- 
sion, and he was the command pilot for the 
epic journey of Apollo 8. This is man’s 
maiden voyage to the moon. He was the com- 
mand pilot of the Apollo 13, and did a re- 
markable job, along with the other two and 
the great team at NASA in Houston, in get- 
ting back to Earth. He has more time in 
Space than any other astronaut. It’s my ex- 
treme pleasure to introduce to you Captain 
James Lovell. And Jim you have the floor. 


REMARKS By CAPT. JAMES A. LOVELL 


I thank you for inviting me here tonight. 
As one who has only recently felt and been 
made deeply aware of the concern of others, 
I now would like to express my own. It is 
a privilege to join my fellow Americans in 
focusing world attention to a subject of such 
deep importance—the returning to this 
country, under the accepted rules of conduct, 
those Americans who have been captured in 
battle. 

It is both sobering and shocking to realize 
the incredible lack of humanity that is 
involved, and the suffering and sorrow that 
has been experienced not just by the men 
themselves, but by their loved ones. When 
we consider that in many cases there has 
been no confirmation by the enemy, and 
that the ultimate fate of these men has 
remained unknown for years, the need for 
action is clear. Out of 1450 missing, we do 
know with varying degrees of certainty that 
some 430 may be prisoners of war. There re- 
main more than 1,000 who are missing in 
action and no one even knows if they are 
dead or alive. 

More than 300 of these have been missing 
for three and a half years or more—that 
is longer than any U.S. serviceman was held 
prisoner in World War II. Some of these men 
have been missing for nearly six years. 

We who are astronauts in the United 
States’ space effort feel a close bond and 
kinship with these men. There are more than 
50 of us; while we are civilians in our work 
today, many of us are still in the military 
service. A number of our group have flown 
in combat. We know the perils involved, but 
far beyond that, we appreciate and sym- 
pathize with the anxiety of loved ones at 
home. 

The crew of Apollo 13 has good reason to 
appreciate these things, and I don’t think 
I need to give any lengthy explanation why. 
And we know the anxiety that the wives and 
parents of our crew members felt when our 
mission suddenly worsened 186,000 miles 
away from home. 

We prayed. Our loved ones prayed. And 
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we are told that people the world over 
prayed for our safe return. 

Those of us in the space program realized 
long ago that prayers offered for us were not 
offered to us as individuals—they were 
offered because our endeavors were symbols 
of man’s spirit, for no man’s life can be 
worth more than another's. 

From the many messages we have received 
from people everywhere, we have felt the 
warmth of human compassion and friend- 
ship. We cannot help feeling that for a few 
days the world may have been a little closer 
as we guided our spaceship home. 

If this is indeed true, and I believe it is; 
if, as we have found, people can be united 
in these troubled times, I ask that now 
again the people of the world unite with 
prayer—and with pressure—to bring these 
brave Americans home. 


REMARKS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Tonight's is an unusual gathering. The 
leadership of our country is divided, yet men 
of different opinions and of different philoso- 
phies are here to underline their common 
concern for the fates of hundreds of brave 
Americans who are prisoners of war or miss- 
ing in action in Southeast Asia. 

Not much more than two weeks ago, the 
hopes and fears of the Nation and of the 
world traveled back from the edge of eternity 
with three astronauts in a crippled space 
ship. The rejoicing on their safe return was 
nearly universal—and it came from men 
with philosophies infinitely more varied than 
the opinions represented in this room 
tonight. 

But we are here tonight to express an 
identical kind of hope and fear for the lives 
of hundred’s of America’s sons who are being 
held captive half-way around the world. 

We are at war in Southeast Asia—2 basic 
ideologies of man are engaged against each 
other. We are on notice that the Communist 
government of North Vietnam is intransigent, 
totalitarian and callous. We have seen the 
efforts of three presidents to end this costly 
war with a reasonably negotiated peace re- 
jected and ridiculed. We see continuing fresh 
violations of the neutrality of other nations 
and an endless onslaught of propaganda to 
justify indefensible outrages against hu- 
manity. 

Above all, we see the character of the 
Hanoi government in the manner in which 
they have treated our sons—their prisoners 
of war. And we see the character of the con- 
stitutional system of the United States in the 
anguish and concern that millions of Ameri- 
cans feel daily about the imprisonment and 
treatment of your loved ones, 

I know of no stronger indictment of what 
the enemy fights for and what we are fight- 
ing against than the manner in which North 
Vietnam has treated these prisoners of war. 

Officially, they have not told us who these 
prisoners are or where they are. Our informa- 
tion comes from the exploitation of prisoners 
for propaganda films, propaganda broad- 
casts, staged photos and carefully selected 
interviews. 

We do know from the handful already re- 
leased that some of those remaining in 
captivity have been mistreated. They have 
been forced to live in isolation and to sur- 
vive on near starvation diets; we know they 
have not been given adequate medical treat- 
ment and they have undergone many forms 
of physical torture. 

Because of the enemy’s refusal to provide 
us with the names of the captured, the 
sick and the wounded, many American 
wives and parents have traveled to foreign 
countries in the hope of finding that in- 
formation. Almost all have come home with 
nothing. 

As President Nixon stated ten days ago: 

“No statement on Vietnam would be com- 
plete without an expression of our concern 
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for the fate of the American prisoners of 
war. 

“The callous exploitation of the anxieties 
and anguish of the parents, the wives, the 
children of these brave men, as negotiating 
pawns, is an unforgiveable breach of the 
elementary rules of conduct between civilized 
peoples... .” 

Let me say here tonight—we shall never 
forget those men and we shall never for- 
get how they have been treated. 

Officially, we have made every effort to 
persuade the enemy to be more forthcoming. 
Securing the release of our men held captive 
is fundamental to our negotiating position 
in Paris. And we have made every effort to 
bring the stark truth about our prisoners to 
the American people and to people of good 
will throughout the world. If you have 
ideas on how better your Government can 
act—we want them. We will hear them out, 
we will try them. 

Some well-known spokesmen in our so- 
ciety say that the true heroes of this genera- 
tion are those Americans who have fled to 
Canada or Sweden to sit out the war. They 
are not our heroes. 

Our heroes are serving as soldiers; they 
are the prisoners of war and men separated 
from their units who continue to serve 
proudly as soldiers. These are the men to 
whom our prayers go out every night. They 
are the young men of this generation who 
are constantly on the mind of this ad- 
ministration. 

My remarks are brief tonight; they are 
not partisan as this is not a forum where 
any American can be a partisan. I will only 
say that every decision our President makes 
is made in the belief that it can diminish 
the death and suffering in southeast Asia; 
that it can bring closer the day of peace 
when all your sons and husbands can come 
home again. I believe that deeply; and I ask 
you to believe it as well. 

Good night and God bless you all. 


BENEDICTION 
(By Hon. Henry C. SCHADEBERG) 


May I again remind you that the Presi- 
dent has designated Sunday, May 3rd, as a 
special day of prayer for our P.O.W.’s and 
men missing in action, Ask your friends and 
neighbors to join you. 

Our God is not a “local” God. He is not 
just the God of Washington, D.C. or our home 
towns. He is the God over the earth—yea, 
the universe. He is present with our men 
in the prison camps and He is with us 
here. 

When we pray to God we are with those 
we love and though we are removed from 
each other by thousands of miles for God 
is with them and with us. When we pray, 
we pray not only for them but with them. 
Let us pray: 

God of our fathers—our God and Father, 
we ask that Thou wouldst dismiss us with 
Thy blessing. 

Thou hast called us not to a life of ease, 
free of pain and sorrow, but to a life of 
service. Of ourselves we are helpless to bear 
our burdens but with Thee all things are 
possible. 

Give us strength to meet the tasks of each 
new day; the courage to make our witness 
in what we believe to be Thy Will; give us the 
patience in suffering to know that life in the 
flesh is not the sum and substance of our 
being; give us comfort in our sorrow; but 
above all, Oh God, give us the determination 
and the wisdom and the will to use wisely 
to the extent of our capacity that strength, 
moral and spiritual and physical to bring 
Justice and peace and freedom upon this 
earth, Thou hast entrusted to our care. 

May we rededicate ourselves to serve the 
cause of the dignity of man whom Thou hast 
created in Thy image. 

The Lord bless us and keep us. May He 
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cause his face to shine upon us and be 
gracious unto us. May he lift the light of His 
countenance upon us and give us the peace 
that passeth all understanding—the peace 
that comes to those who put themselves into 
Thy hands of love. 

God of the far flung battle line be with 
us yet—be with us yet, lest we forget—lest 
we forget. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, much has 
been said on both sides of the issue re- 
garding the Cooper-Church amendment 
to the Foreign Military Sales Act (H.R. 
15628). Distinguished men from consti- 
tutional scholars to defense experts have 
taken opposing positions on the amend- 
ment. 

During recent weeks, most of the mem- 
bers of this body have taken a stand on 
the power of the President to protect 
American forces in combat. Now, 50 
members of the academic community— 
noted professors of government and po- 
litical science—have drafted an excel- 
lent memorandum which discusses the 
Cooper-Church amendment as well as 
the McGovern-Hatfield amendment in 
concise fashion and emphasizes the abso- 
lute necessity to uphold the constitu- 
tional powers of the Commander in 
Chief. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this memorandum be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM 


In regard to Senate amendments 620 and 
609 to the act to amend the Foreign Mil- 
itary Sales Act (H.R. 15628) and the mili- 
tary procurement authorization Act (H.R. 
17123) 


During the last three weeks more than 
fifty Senators spoke or by adding their names 
as co-sponsors to amendments expressed 
their opinion on the constitutionality and/or 
the political practicality of the President's 
decision of deploying U.S. armed forces tem- 
porarily in Cambodia for the purpose of de- 
stroying North Vietnamese sanctuaries in 
Cambodia threatening the safety of U.S. and 
South Vietnamese forces in the Mekong Delta 
and northwest of Saigon. 

Two major amendments are pending to the 
Foreign Military Sales Act and Military Pro- 
curement Authorization bills. The first one, 
Amendment 620, already cleared the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and is offered 
as a Committee amendment now in the Sen- 
ate. 

In the debates surrounding the introduc- 
tion of the two amendments the constitu- 
tionality of the President’s move was chal- 
lenged and it was asserted that Congress had 
the right and duty to cut off funds for the 
above purpose. If Congress should cut off 
funds, it would interfere with the conduct 
of hostilities and of foreign relations in 
South East Asia, prerogatives which judicial 
and constitutional practices were heretofore 
declared to be vested in the President as 
the Commander-in-Chief and Chief Exec- 
utive under the Constitution of the United 
States. Of course, Congress has a role in 
foreign policy but it is to debate the issues 
and charter future course of action, not to 
direct specific military operations. 

The author and the signatories of the 
present memorandum express in general 
their support of the President’s objectives 
as elaborated in his April 30, 1970 message 
and in his May 8 press conference. They 
would like to call the attention of members 
of the United States Senate and urge the 
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members of the United States Senate to re- 
ject them on the grounds that they violate 
the Constitution and constitute an encroach- 
ment upon the rights of the Executive by the 
Legislative branch of the government. We 
do believe in extended foreign policy debate, 
but we do not approve of ill-considerate, 
precipitate action. 
1. THE COOPER-CHURCH AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT 620) 


This amendment states that— 

(1) unless there is a specific legislative 
approval by Congress in the form of fund 
authorization and appropriation, the Presi- 
dent may not retain United States ground 
and naval forces in Cambodia. 

The above generalized ban creates both 
practical and constitutional problems. While 
President Nixon is preparing to withdraw 
United States forces from Cambodia by July 
1 (which is probably the earliest effective 
date of any such amendment as it would 
have to pass the House-Senate conferees as 
well), exigencies may arise in the future in 
which the President may well deem neces- 

the use of ground and naval forces in 
order to protect the safety of United States 
forces in South Viet Nam. It could then 
prove an unnecessary and harmful con- 
straint on the actions of the President. 

More far-reaching is, however, the consti- 
tutional implication of the statutory re- 
striction of the powers of the President as 
Commander-in-Chief guaranteed under Arti- 
cle II, paragraph 2, clause 1 of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The underlying issue had been dealt with 
by the courts several times in the past. With 
Supreme Court Justice Nelson presiding, the 
New York Circuit Court interpreted these 
powers of the President broadly in Durend 
v. Holins, 1860 CC N.Y. 4, Nelson stated: 

“Citizens abroad must look for protection 
of person and property, and for the faithful 
execution of the laws existing and intended 
for their protection. For this purpose, the 
whole Executive power of the country is 
placed in his hands.” 

In Russell Motor Car Co. v. United States, 
1923, 261 U.S, 514, 523, the United States 
Supreme Court held that “Executive power, 
in the main, must of necessity be exercised 
by the President through the various de- 
partments.” 

By denying certioraris in cases involving 
draftees ordered to be sent to Viet Nam who 
had petitioned that the war in Viet Nam was 
illegal (Mora v. McNamara, 389 U.S. 934), or 
in cases where petitioners claimed that the 
United States Government was violating the 
1945 Treaty of London (better known as the 
Nuremberg Charter) and, therefore, had no 
right to force them to fight in an aggressive 
war (Mitchell v. United States, 1967, 386 U.S. 
92), the Supreme Court effectively barred 
legal challenges to the powers of the Presi- 
dent as OCommander-in-Chief to engage 
United States armed forces in belligerent 
acts. 

A well-known constitutional law author- 
ity, Bernard Schwarz, in his Commentary on 
the Constitution of the United States (New 
York: Macmillan, 1963), I; 196 defines these 
powers as follows: 

“Is the Presidential power to make war de- 
pendent upon the existence of a Congres- 
sional declaration of war? Much of what has 
been said in sections 222-230 indicates the 
propriety of a negative answer to this query. 
The President . . . possesses the organic 
authority to resort to the use of force to pro- 
tect American rights and interests abroad 
and to fulfill the commitments of the na- 
tion under international agreements. Presi- 
dential authority in this respect runs the 
full gamut from the dispatch of a gun- 
boat ...to the full-scale military inter- 
vention ordered by President Truman in 
Korea. 

The main judicial pillar of the President’s 
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powers as Commander-in-Chief and as Chief 
Executive in the foreign relations field re- 
mains, however, the Supreme Court decision 
in United States v. Curtiss Wright Corp. 1936, 
299 U.S. 304. This clearly states that in rela- 
tion to acts outside of the United States i.e., 
international relations, “the President alone 
has the power to speak or listen as the rep- 
resentative of the nation,” and that “The 
powers to wage war, to conclude peace, to 
make treaties, to maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions with other sovereignties, if they had 
never been mentioned in the Constitution, 
would have vested in the Federal government 
as necessary concomitants of nationality.” 

In view of these precedents of Court deci- 
sions and constitutional practice, the Presi- 
dent does indeed have the power to commit 
the armed forces of the United States for the 
protection and safety of units already en- 
gaged in fighting and it must be concluded 
that the general ban in the Cooper-Church 
Amendment, even if modified by adding 
“except for the purposes of protecting United 
States armed forces from hostile acts 
emanating from Cambodian territory” would 
represent an unbearable usurpation of the 
President's inherent rights by Congress. 

Article 2 of the Amendment impairs not 
only the powers of the Commander-in-Chief 
but also those of the Chief Executive in open 
contradiction of the above-cited U.S. v. Cur- 
tiss Wright decision which had clearly stated 
that the President is “the sole organ of the 
Federal Government in the field of inter- 
national relations . . . The President 
not Congress, has the better opportunity of 
knowing the conditions which prevail, in 
foreign countries and especially this is true 
in time of war.” 

However, section 2 not only bars com- 
pensation payment or even in direct sup- 
port payments to American military advisors 
or instructors, but to any person who acts 
in the above capacity to Cambodian forces, 
This would prevent even payments or other 
support to Thai, South Vietnamese, Malayan, 
Indonesian or South Korean instructors or 
advisors willing to train Cambodian forces. 
This is in open contradiction of the Nixon 
Doctrine as enunciated at Guam. It consti- 
tutes a clear and flagrant violation of the 
powers of the President as Chief Executive 
and Commander-in-Chief. 

Article 3 extends the previous ban to any 
material to be used for the purposes of mili- 
tary instruction in Cambodia, or to per- 
sons (“mercenaries?”) to “engage in sup- 
port of Cambodian forces.” The restriction, 
an usurpation of Executive power by Con- 
gress, would render the United States Gov- 
ernment a helpless by-stander in regard to 
Cambodia while North Vietnamese invaders 
take over that hapless country. The Presi- 
dent could not even help indirectly by as- 
sisting our allies who are willing to support 
the Cambodians. 

Article 4 forms a seeming contradiction. In 
it the President is permitted to bomb Cam- 
bodian territory though he is not allowed to 
assist Cambodia. The cynicism of the sup- 
porters of the amendment is colossal, in- 
deed. Would there be any better way to 
make all Cambodians hate Americans and 
seek refuge with the North Vietnamese 
Communists than abandoning them and 
then bomb the occupied areas? 


2. THE M’GOVERN-HATFIELD AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT 609) 

Also pending is the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment which calls for: 

(1) ending all appropriations in Viet Nam 
as of December 31, 1970 except for the pur- 
poses of 

(a) safe and systematic withdrawal of all 
U.S. military personnel; 

(b) termination of United States military 
operations; 

(c) expressedly approved Congressional as- 
sistance to South Viet Nam; 
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(d) exchange of prisoners; 

(e) arrangement of asylum for Vietnamese 
endangered by U.S. withdrawal, 
for a period of six months, unless Congress 
expressly approves a further delay at the re- 
quest of the President. 

The procedure suggested in (1) of the 
amendment constitutes an illegal interfer- 
ence with the rights of the President as 
Commander-in-Chief and as the Chief Ex- 
ecutive under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court cited in analyzing the Cooper-Church 
Amendment. 

It would also negate our previous mission 
in Viet Nam and the authors of the amend- 
ment logically assume the fall of South Viet 
Nam to the Communists and magnanimously 
are “arranging asylum” for those who have 
fought with us, as if they were our mercen- 
aries. 

(2) The provisions of this article are simi- 
lar to those of Sections 2-3 of the Cooper- 
Church Amendment, but this time they refer 
to Laos. The United States should not even 
financially support any military operations 
of the Laotian or of any third governments 
in Laos, much less maintain any advisors or 
instructors. This article not only contravenes 
the separation of powers under the United 
States Constitution as elaborated in analyz- 
ing the former amendment, but also the ob- 
ligations assumed by the United States Gov- 
ernment in the 1962 Treaty of Neutralizing 
Laos, a treaty signed by President John F. 
Kennedy. 

(3) The provisions of this article are al- 
most identical with sections 2-3 of the Coop- 
er-Church Amendment, except they are 
more explicit about barring even selling or 
furnishing Cambodia with “any defense ar- 
ticle,” so as to make sure that the people of 
that country should not escape Communist 
domination even if they were willing to fight 
alone. 

As to Amendment 609, even the liberal 
Washington Post, in its May 5, 1970 editorial 
described the course advocated by those who 
sponsor this as “too reckless for serious con- 
sideration.” 

May this memorandum be concluded with 
the words of Senator Griffin, uttered on the 
Senate floor on May 5: 

“President Nixon did not initiate this war; 
it was a fact of life when he took office. He 
is in the process of bringing our participation 
in that war to an end on an orderly basis. Up 
to now we have not been losing the war in 
Southeast Asia. But unfortunately and to the 
delight of the enemy, there is some danger 
that we could lose, in the United States, a 
war that the enemy has been unable to win 
on the battlefield in Southeast Asia. 

“Surely, this is no time to pull the rug out 
from under the President of the United 
States. It would be unconscionable for the 
Senate to do so by following the course set 
forth by this resolution.” 
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47. Professor Gerhart Niemeyer, Depart- 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas 
yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, news re- 
ports carried this morning indicated 
that the driver of the car in which Wells 
Hangen, NBC network reporter, was rid- 
ing had escaped, and has reported that 
Wells Hangen indeed was captured by 
the Vietcong, and is held in Cambodia. 
It is well known that other TV network 
correspondents and newspaper reporters 
have been captured and are being held 
in Cambodia. 

Unfortunately, we have less informa- 
tion about the U.S. military personnel 
who are being held captive by the enemy 
in Cambodia. Of course, if the Viet- 
namese would live up to their obligations 
under the Geneva convention, we would 
have information concerning the U.S. 
personnel held captive in Cambodia and 
elsewhere in Indochina. 

I wish to indicate my strong support 
for the pending amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas. 
I do not know whether it would be wise, 
or under what circumstances it might be 
appropriate for the President as Com- 
mander in Chief to initiate an operation 
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to rescue TV and newspaper reporters or 
military personnel held captive. I do not 
know whether it would be a practicable 
possibility or not. But I know I do not 
want to be a party to any amendment 
that would tie the hands of the President 
and preclude him from initiating such an 
action if, at any time, he believed it 
might be possible to rescue those who are 
held prisoners. 

There are strong moral reasons, in my 
view, why we should make sure that the 
President, as Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces, has that option available. 
It is important, at least, that the enemy 
not be guaranteed we would not take 
action to rescue those who are held pris- 
oner by the Communists in Cambodia. 

I hope that those who oppose the Dole 
amendment will at least allow the Sen- 
ate to vote on the merits of the issue. 
This is not a frivolous amendment. Sena- 
tors ought to have the opportunity to 
vote it up or down. 

I thank the Senator from Kansas for 
yielding. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the comments of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

I cannot say, as others have said, that 
by offering such amendment, we are 
playing on the sympathies for the men 
who are captured in Southeast Asia— 
whether they be in Cambodia, Thailand, 
Laos, or North or South Vietnam. But, 
as I stated yesterday—yes, this may raise 
some hopes for wives, mothers, and chil- 
dren of these men. Many of these wives, 
mothers, and children have lived on 
nothing else for the past 3, 4, or 5 years. 
All they have had is hope. They are 
today looking for hope from this body. 

I have asked those who are so strongly 
opposed to the amendment, what harm 
can it do to say that the President of the 
United States, if he determines there are 
American captives in Cambodia, has a 
right to go after them? Some would say 
he has that right in any event. If he has 
the right, what harm does it do to spell 
it out in the Cooper-Church amendment? 

I do not believe it vitiates the amend- 
ment. That is not the intent. On the 
contrary it adds strength to the Cooper- 
Church amendment. It gives the Presi- 
dent added strength. Yes, it does give the 
wives, mothers, and children some hope. 
And I confess to wanting to give the 
wives, children, and mothers some hope. 

Had the Members of this body who 
oppose this amendment been present on 
the night of May 1, and had they seen 
1,000 wives, mothers, and children stand, 
when next of kin were asked to stand— 
and had they talked to the wives, 
mothers, and children, they might better 
understand what hope means to these 
Americans. 

Let me make it very clear, as I have 
attempted to do on many occasions, that 
I do not question the motives or the 
patriotism of anyone but do believe this 
is a very serious amendment. It was 
offered in that spirit, and I hope the 
Senate will consider it in that spirit, on 
its merits, not on some parliamentary 
maneuver to avoid facing up to the issue. 

Let me reassert: It is not the intent 
of the amendment to vitiate or to nullify 
or to gut the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment. My intent—and the only intent 
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and purpose—is to make it possible for 
the President, if he determines that 
Americans are in Cambodia, captives of 
the Vietcong or the North Vietnamese, 
to do what he should do. There has been 
some disagreement as to what the 
President could do, in any event, 
without first consulting Congress. Some 
say he has that right. If he has that 
right, why not include a statement 
of it in the amendment; why not 
adopt my amendment; why not ac- 
cept the amendment? But if the Presi- 
dent does not have that right, then arises 
a serious question: What happens to an 
American, whether he is a newsman or 
a GI, if he is in immediate peril in Cam- 
bodia and the President cannot act un- 
til he comes to Congress? I would guess 
that any President, whether it be Presi- 
dent Nixon or his successor, would act, 
in any event, and then brace for the con- 
frontation with the Senate. He would 
have a responsibility to act and then no- 
tify Congress. 

The preamble of this resolution states 
that we are working in concert with the 
President. It has been said time after 
time that we are not trying to strip away 
any power the President may have. So, if 
he does in fact have the power to rescue 
Americans a statement of it should be 
included in the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he desires to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
COOPER). 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. President, I have heard the Sen- 
ator from Kansas speak on the floor and 
in the news media, and I know his great 
interest in the issues that our amend- 
ment raises. In order to get the amend- 
ment in perspective, I ask that Members 
keep in mind what the amendment ac- 
tually proposes, and the purpose of its 
sponsors, and the way the cpponents look 
at it. 

The sponsors believe that our amend- 
ment does not deny to the President of 
the United States the choices he may 
have in any situation. We say only that 
if the situation in Cambodia becomes so 
dangerous to the security of the United 
States, to the security of our forces that 
the President considers that it is neces- 
sary. to remain in, or return to Cam- 
bodia—he should come to Congress. I 
think that is a good constitutional 
position. 

I do not in any way challenge the mo- 
tives of the opponents. I wish at times 
that I were in their position, because no 
one likes to challenge the President of 
the United States, his President. The 
amendments offered in opposition have 
the purpose—it is clear—to open to the 
President of the United States any action 
he may want to take, without resort to 
Congress, in situations where, at least we 
believe, it is constitutional for the Presi- 
dent to come to Congress for support. 

The pending amendment is one which 
appeals to our deep concern for Ameri- 
can prisoners of war and men missing in 
action, but I believe it is unwise to bring 
this issue to the floor of the Senate when 
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it cannot effect the release of the prison- 
ers and when it could have an entirely 
different result. 

If prisoners in Cambodia are in a posi- 
tion where they could be rescued, then 
the President, through the commander 
of our forces, can send in troops to rescue 
them. There is no question about that. 

But I believe it is unwise to plead that 
adoption of the pending amendment will 
bring about the release of our prisoners 
of war held in Cambodia, or effect their 
release from North Vietnam. 

Mr, President, the best way to secure 
their release is to proceed with the posi- 
tion of the President, that of ending 
the war in Cambodia and Vietnam as 
quickly as possible, consistent with the 
safety of our troops, and to remove our 
forces from Vietnam. 

I believe the pending amendment will 
have no practical effect regarding the 
rescue of a single prisoner. The com- 
mander in the field, in the immediate 
area, can take action. 

The purpose of the pending amend- 
ment is to establish an adverse vote and 
then another until we reach again the 
position that the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, may take any action he 
believes proper, under the principle of 
the protection of the troops. In saying 
this, I do not censure the President. I 
simply say that the Congress has the 
duty to assert its joint responsibility. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum and ask that 
the time be equally charged to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
GoveRN). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
shortly we will vote on the Dole amend- 
ment which, makes the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section inopera- 
tive during any period that the Presi- 
dent determines that citizens or na- 
tionals of the United States are held 
as prisoners of war in Cambodia by the 
North Vietnamese or the forces of the 
National Liberation Front. 

To the best of my knowledge, we have 
no prisoners of war in Cambodia at the 
present time. That does not mean that 
they could not be shifted there from 
Laos or from North Vietnam or from 
anywhere else where they may be in- 
carcerated at the moment, shifted for 
the purpose of keeping us involved in 
Cambodia, which would go contrary to 
the basic tenets of the Cooper-Church 
amendment; shifted for the purpose of 
continuing to keep us entrapped in an 
enlarged and an extended war; shifted 
for the purpose of keeping us in South- 
east Asia rather than getting us out as 
the President has indicated he would. A 
withdrawal of our forces could be pre- 
vented by this amendment, not only 
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from Cambodia by the 1st of July—and 
it is my thought that it will be well 
before the Ist of July that all the Ameri- 
cans will be withdrawn from Cam- 
bodia—but also from Vietnam. 

Mr. President, this tragic war, this 
mistaken war, has to be brought to a 
close somehow. It will not be brought to 
a close by giving the President additional 
powers beyond the superordinary powers 
which he asserts at the present time. 

I do not recall that the President has 
indicated he wants an amendment of 
this nature. I do not recall that the 
military have indicated that they want 
an amendment of this nature. 

If we put an amendment of this kind 
into force, why not the same thing for 
North Vietnam where numbers of Amer- 
ican prisoners of war are being held or 
Laos where additional numbers of Amer- 
ican prisoners of war are being held, and 
perhaps, who knows, there may even be 
a few in China. 

So, I think we ought to look at this 
matter in a logica] and reasonable way 
and recognize that what the Cooper- 
Church amendment attempts is to 
strengthen and underwrite the Presi- 
dent’s determination, not to give him 
additional powers, to make certain that 
there will not be a reiteration of a sud- 
den invasion, not incursion, but an in- 
vasion of Cambodia as was the case with 
the present undertaking. 

There are, of course, a number of news- 
men, TV people, newspaper reporters, 
and the like who have disappeared in 
Cambodia. I would assume that they 
would come under the definition of na- 
tionals in this proposed amendment 
which, I think, is a late addition. 

May I point out, though, that those 
newsmen went into Cambodia volun- 
tarily and that as far as the soldiery of 
this country is concerned, they went into 
Cambodia at the direction of their gov- 
ernment. Maybe they wanted to go, as I 
am sure some did. Maybe they did not 
want to go. But they had no choice, and 
they carried out their obligations as good 
citizens should. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So, I would hope 
that we could give this matter the most 
serious consideration. If the principle 
of the Senator’s amendment is valid in 
Cambodia, it should have been offered 
last December to the amendment which 
he supported, the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment at that time, to prohibit the send- 
ing of ground troops into Laos. 

Neither the Senator nor the White 
House then was desirous of introducing 
any amendment proposing to leave the 
option for the President to send ground 
troops into Laos to free United States 
prisoners held there. 

This is a most important amendment, 
the whole Cooper-Church amendment, 
because it tries to bring back into the 
Senate the responsible exercise of at 
least some of the powers which it has 
under the Constitution. It will allow the 
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Senate at least to express its will to the 
end that there will be no further sudden 
invasions with their additional casual- 
ties and costs, as was the case in Cam- 
bodia some weeks ago. 

I hope that the pending amendment 
to the Church-Cooper amendment will 
be rejected. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho has 3 minutes remain- 
ing. The proponents of the amendment 
have 9 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Kansas 
would like to make a final argument on 
behalf of his amendment. At this time 
I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President. a false 
issue is being raised in this debate. No 
one is questioning the right of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, acting as Com- 
mander in Chief, to go to the rescue of 
captured Americans if he feels a quick 
surprise rescue operation is feasible. The 
rights he possesses under the Constitu- 
tion, as Commander in Chief, cannot be 
compromised by Congress. It is, there- 
fore, unfair to assert that Americans 
who may be captured in Cambodia might 
somehow suffer if this amendment is 
rejected. That is a false issue. 

The truth is that the President him- 
self set the limits on the Cambodian 
operation. He himself said American 
forces would not penetrate into Cam- 
bodia more than 21.7 miles. He himself 
said these forces will be withdrawn by 
the end of June. 

If we were to agree to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kansas, the 
Senate would be exceeding the limits set 
on the Cambodian operation by the 
President himself. We would be author- 
izing him, despite his own limitations, to 
retain American forces in Cambodia in- 
definitely as long as he made a finding 
that American prisoners of war re- 
mained in this country. 

Mr. President, if this amendment were 
agreed to, President Nixon would never 
invoke it. To invoke it would be to re- 
pudiate his own Cambodian policy. More- 
over, if he were ever to invoke it, it would 
not be to serve the best interests of 
American prisoners of war. By prolong- 
ing our occupation of Cambodian ter- 
ritory, he would be increasing, rather 
than reducing the number of Americans 
captured by the enemy and made pris- 
oners of war. 

If the Senate wants to serve the best 
interests of American prisoners of war, 
we should comply with the policy the 
President himself set down. It is, thus, 
incumbent upon us to vote against the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas, I trust that the Senate will re- 
ject the amendment. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, by no 
means the least grievous aspect of the 
war in Vietnam is the inhumane treat- 
ment of American prisoners of war by 
the North Vietnamese. Such treatment, 
and the continued refusal by the North 
Vietnamese to even identify those pris- 
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oners they are holding, is intolerable and 
offensive to the civilized conscience. 

It is equally inexcusable for us to at- 
tempt to play politics with the feelings of 
anguish and despair of those related to 
American servicemen either missing in 
action or being held as prisoners of war. 
Such would be the effect of the Dole 
amendment, No. 662, to the Foreign Mil- 
itary Sales Act. 

This amendment is irrelevant both to 
the substance of the Cooper-Church 
amendment and, more importantly, to 
our future success in negotiating the 
release of American prisoners of war. 

It is an obvious attempt to eradicate 
any meaning which the Cooper-Church 
amendment might have. 

I am troubled, as we all are, over the 
POW situation, and I recognize the need 
to focus concern on this issue. But I will 
not support a proposal which plays on 
the emotions of the many Americans 
deeply concerned over this tragic situa- 
tion for the stated purpose of freeing the 
President’s hands to continue our in- 
volvement in Cambodia. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to take this opportunity to indi- 
cate my full support for the pending 
amendment, No. 662, introduced by my 
able friend Bos Dorte; further, I would 
like to commend Senator Do te for intro- 
ducing this vital measure and for pre- 
senting it so well. 

As we know, Senator DoLE has long 
been a champion for our boys who are 
being held prisoner in Southeast Asia 
and for their families and friends who 
have been so frustrated in their attempts 
to get word of them. In offering the 
amendment which we will vote on 
shortly, the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas has come through again, not only 
for that relatively small group, but also 
for millions of concerned and compas- 
sionate individuals throughout the world. 

Mr. President, the amendment is very 
simple. It states in effect that the Pres- 
ident shall have the power to operate 
inside Cambodia in order to protect or 
rescue American prisoners of war there, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Cooper-Church amendment. 

Mr. President, this is only a restate- 
ment and reaffirmation of constitutional 
powers which the President now posses- 
ses; but considering the temper of the 
times, it is very necessary that such a re- 
statement be confirmed by the Senate 
today. As the world watches us closely, 
we must show that the U.S. Senate does 
not intend to knuckle under to pressure 
and abandon our boys who have fought 
so valiantly for us. 

Mr. President, I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor of the Dole prisoner of war 
amendment, and I urge its overwhelming 
approval by this body. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
state again that the amendment we are 
about to vote on was offered in dead 
seriousness. It is not a frivolous amend- 
ment; it is not a travesty. Some say we 
are holding out hope to wives, mothers, 
and children of prisoners of war and 
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those missing in action. Yes, we are hold- 
ing out hope to the wives, mothers, and 
children. That is all many of the wives, 
mothers, and children of American pris- 
oners of war and Americans missing in 
action have had. 

My friends, last night most of us 
went home and we played with our 
children and we had dinner. Yes, it was 
life as usual in this country. It was life 
as usual for us, but what about the 
American prisoner of war? What about 
Americans missing in action? 

I do not stand in the Senate today 
and say that if we agree to the amend- 
ment there will be freed one, 10, or 50 
American prisoners of war tomorrow or 
the next day. But at least we would not 
deprive the President of that right. If 
we have faith in the President, and many 
of us do, the amendment provides that 
if the President determines that citizens 
or nationals of the United States are 
held as prisoners of war in Cambodia by 
the North Vietnamese or the forces of the 
National Liberation Front, then the so- 
called Church-Cooper amendment shall 
be inoperative. That is all it provides. It 
would not vitiate the Church-Cooper 
amendment, and it would not nullify it. 

It does strengthen the amendment. It 
Says to American prisoners of war and 
Americans missing in action that the 
U.S. Senate on the 3d day of June 1970 
strengthened the hand of the President. 

To those who say the President has this 
right in any event, let me say if the 
President has that right it does no harm 
to underscore and emphasize that right 
and make it a part of the Church-Cooper 
amendment. 

Mr. President, to those who say the 
amendment is limited and should include 
North Vietnam, Laos, and Thailand, I 
would hope that other amendments may 
be offered to so provide. But above all 
let us hold out some hope for the moth- 
ers, wives, and children of the 1,529 
American prisoners of war and Ameri- 
cans missing in action. It is a small group 
and if one adds to this group the 20 or 
30 news commentators and camera crews 
it is still a small group; it does not rep- 
resent many votes, it cannot mount much 
pressure, nor is it a lobby organization; 
but they are Americans and to my friends 
in the Senate on both sides of the aisle 
today we can vote for the American pris- 
oners of war and Americans missing in 
action. We can do no less. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
this amendment, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr. DOLE). 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. HARTKE. On this vote, I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. SPARKMAN). If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Dopp), the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
SPARKMAN), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone), and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RusseELL) are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russet.) is paired with the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON). 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Georgia would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone) is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Boccs) and the Senator from California 
(Mr. Murpxy) are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Boccs), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Fone), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Munot), and the 
Senator from California (Mr. MURPHY) 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 54, as follows: 

[No. 152 Leg.] 
YEAS—36 


Eastland 
oar 


Fannin 
Goldwater 
Griffin 


Gurney 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hollings 

Williams, Del. 
Young, N. Dak. 


Hruska 
Jordan, Idaho 
NAYS—54 


Hughes 
Inouye 


Hatfield Young, Ohio 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


So Mr. DoLE’s amendment No. 662 was 
rejected. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator from 
West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. President, yes- 
terday afternoon I sent a news release to 
the West Virginia media, as follows: 
Senator RANDOLPH OPPOSES DOLE AMEND- 

MENT—Is AGAINST TABLING 

WASHINGTON.— Senator Jennings Randolph 
(D-W. Va.) , a supporter of the Cooper-Church 
amendment to the Military Sales Act calling 
for a pullout from Cambodia, said Tuesday 
night that he will oppose any motion to 
table amendments to the Cooper-Church 
proposition. This, he said, includes the prob- 
able tabling motion on an amendment by 
Senator Robert Dole (R-Kans.) expected 
Wednesday. “I want amendments voted up 
or down on their merit, not disposed of by 
an indirect procedure,” Randolph declared. 

Randolph said he opposes and will vote 
against the Dole amendment if the tabling 
motion is defeated or fails to materialize. 
The West Virginia Senator said he fears the 
Dole proposal to change the Cooper-Church 
amendment and permit the President to send 
armed forces across international boundaries 
into countries presumed to hold prisoner our 
country’s military personnel “would be too 
sweeping.” He remarked that it “possibly 
could spread the air and land war in South 
Vietnam beyond Cambodia and Laos even 
into North Vietnam and Red China. It has 
already gone too far—from a Vietnamese war 
into an Indochina war.” 


Mr. President, I am gratified that the 
amendment was voted on, without an at- 
tempt to table it. We need to face these 
challenging votes with our direct sup- 
port or opposition on rollicalls. 


THE COOPER-CHURCH 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the Wall 
Street Journal today published a very 
timely editorial relating to the so-called 
Cooper-Church amendment. 

The editorialist warns that— 

It is not a matter of writing a law but 
of building an ongoing process; a specific 
piece of legislation is important only to the 
extent it helps build the basis for a con- 
tinuing process. 


He concludes that the Cooper-Church 
amendment is not serving this purpose, 
that— 

As it now stands, the amendment casts 
an ambiguous shadow both on the Presi- 
dent’s power as Commander in Chief and 
on the Nixon doctrine of U.S. assistance for 
self-help. 


He pointedly underscores that the 
amendment “Will not build but under- 
mine the process.” 

This perceptive editorial merits the 
attention of the Senate, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Cooper-CHURCH AMENDMENT 

As the Senate debates the Cooper-Church 
amendment to cut off funds for certain types 
of military operations in Cambodia, our big- 
gest headache is trying to figure out what 
its words mean, Its passage would do more 
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harm than good unless something is done to 
clarify what it says, first, about the Presi- 
dent's power to strike into Cambodia in pro- 
tection of American troops already in the 
field, and second, about policies intended to 
bolster the non-Communist government in 
Cambodia. 

On its face the amendment seems to say 
that despite the President's powers as Com- 
mander in Chief he cannot undertake mili- 
tary operations in Cambodia even if enemy 
forces there are attacking or about to attack 
American troops already in South Vietnam. 
Either the amendment means this or it 
means nothing at all with regard to this 
question; its sponsors seem confused as to 
which is the case. Witness Senator Church 
on the Senate floor: 

“We do not raise into question here the 
power the President has as Commander in 
Chief. He derives that authority from the 
Constitution itself. We could not deny him 
his powers under the Constitution if we 
tried. Nothing in our amendment would in- 
terfere with his right to protect American 
troops in the field or to provide for their im- 
mediate needs.” 

If the amendment does fully preserve the 
President’s right to protect American troops, 
then it does not change his right to act 
within Cambodia if his purpose is to protect 
American troops, as it is in the current oper- 
ations. If the amendment denies him the 
right to act in Cambodia regardless of his 
purpose, then it interferes with his right to 
protect American troops in ways the Com- 
mander in Chief deems necessary. The 
amendment’s sponsors cannot have it both 
ways. 

Both the Constitution and common sense 
dictate that Congress cannot act as Com- 
mander in Chief of troops actually in the 
field, as it would be doing when it draws 
lines on military maps in a theater long 
since drawn into the war by the enemy. It 
does not wish to say it’s different because 
international boundaries are involved when 
the enemy constantly violates these bound- 
aries and when the nation involved does not 
object. Nor does it wish to say Congress is 
only formalizing limits the President him- 
self has established, since limits are one 
thing when drawn by the Commander in 
hiet and another thing when etched into 
aw. 

At the amendment’s second level, we find 
another set of considerations. We think it 
entirely appropriate that Congress concern 
itself with the broad question of American 
policy toward the Cambodian government, 
and in fact we think the Administration 
should seek to involve Congress here. But 
once again we are left unsure what policy 
the Cooper-Church amendment seeks to 
promote. There is quite a difference between 
& policy of “no American troops” and a policy 
of “let the place sink.” 

The general thrust—and the ostensible de- 
fense—of the amendment is to implement 
a policy of no American troops. It has a 
sleeper section, however, that could under- 
cut any effort whatever to aid Cambodia in 
its self-defense. This section prohibits U.S. 
participation in any agreement to provide 
military instruction in Cambodia. In other 
words, the U.S. could not provide technical 
or financial assistance if the South Viet- 
namese, Indonesians, Thais, Koreans or oth- 
ers undertook to help Cambodia train its 
army. 

It’s difficult to conceive a more wrong- 
headed provision. If we want to reduce our 
presence in Asia, regional cooperation is 
what we should try to promote, not inhibit. 
Also, the section makes hash of the spon- 
sors’ arguments that they only want to help 
the President follow the policy he has al- 
ready set, for nothing could be more con- 
tradictory to the Nixon doctrine. 

Despite all this, the Cooper-Church 
amendment is directed at a concern with 
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which we sympathize—that Congress be more 
Involved in foreign policy. What is needed 
is the type of Congressional-Executive con- 
sultation that helped prevent an Indochina 
expedition in support of the Prench during 
the Eisenhower years. But it is not a matter 
of writing a law but of building an on- 
going process; a specific piece of legislation 
is important only to the extent it helps build 
the basis for a continuing process. As it now 
stands, casting an ambiguous shadow both 
on the President’s powers as Commander in 
Chief and on the Nixon doctrine of U.S. 
assistance for self-help, the Cooper-Church 
amendment will not build but undermine 
the process. 

Yet it could conceivably be turned into 
something else if the Senate and the Ad- 
ministration can work together to clarify 
what it says about the Commander in Chief’s 
powers and to remove the sleeper section. In 
the process of working out those problems, 
perhaps the two branches could make a small 
start toward the trust, understanding and 
cooperation necessary to truly meaningful 
consultation on future policy. 


AMENDMENT NO. 667 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, I call up my amendment No. 667 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD) 
proposes an amendment as follows: 

On page 5, line 7, before the semicolon 
insert a comma and the following: “except 
that the foregoing provisions of this clause 
shall not preclude the President from taking 
such action as may be necessary to protect 
the lives of United States forces in South 
Vietnam or to hasten the withdrawal of 
United States forces from South Vietnam”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, without relinquishing my right to 
the floor, I yield to the able assistant 
Republican leader, the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN). 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I shall 
take only a moment to commend the 
Senator from West Virginia for offering 
his amendment. I have examined it very 
carefully. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may we 
have order? Senators cannot hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator from 
Michigan may proceed. 

ADDITION OF COSPONSOR 


Mr. GRIFFIN. I intend to support it. 
At this time, I ask if the Senator from 
West Virginia will kindly permit my 
name to be added as a cosponsor of his 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I would be highly favored to have 
the cosponsorship of the Senator from 
Michigan, and I ask unanimous consent 
that his name be added as a cosponsor 
of the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending amendment be temporarily laid 
aside until after the joint meeting of the 
two Houses; that there be a period for 
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the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness from now until the Senate recesses 
to go in a body to the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes; and that 
following the reconvening of the Senate 
after the joint meeting, I be recognized 
immediately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection to the several requests 
of the Senator from West Virginia, it is 
so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
May 28, 1970, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S.19, An act to reimburse certain persons 
for amounts contributed to the Department 
of the Interior. 

S. 1934, An act for the relief of Michel M. 
Goutmann. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. EAGLETON) 
laid before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States sub- 
mitting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. EAGLETON) laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE BUDGET FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1971 
(S. Doc. 91-88) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for fiscal year 1971 in the 
amount of $600,000 for the Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON PROPOSED FACILITIES PROJECTS FOR 
THE ARMY RESERVE 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations and Housing), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the location, nature, and estimated cost of 
certain facilities projects proposed to be 
undertaken for the Army Reserve subsequent 
to June 30, 1970 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON DISBURSEMENTS OF SMALL 
BUSINESS. ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, reporting, pursu- 
ant to law, on disbursements made by the 
Administration; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


REPORT OF PROJECT PROPOSAL FROM THE Roy 
WATER CONSERVANCY SUBDISTRICT OF Roy, 
UTAH 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, reporting pursuant to law, the 
application for a loan in the amount of 
$4,845,000 from the Roy Water Conservancy 
Subdistrict of Roy, Utah; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered granting tem- 
porary admission into the United States of 
certain aliens (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


THIRD PREFERENCE AND SIXTH PREFERENCE 
CLASSIFICATIONS FOR CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports relating to third preference and sixth 
preference classifications for certain aliens 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders suspending deportation of 
certain aliens, together with a statement of 
the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
pertaining to each alien, and the reasons 
for ordering such suspension (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE JUDI- 
CIAL CONFERENCE. OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1969, AND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE U.S. 
Courts, 1969 


A letter from the Acting Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the U.S. Courts, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
proceedings of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States, 1969, and the annual re- 
port of the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, 1969 (with accom- 
panying reports); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. EAGLETON) : 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 14 
“Relative to motor vehicle license plates 


“Whereas, The law enforcement agencies 
of California and other states are increas- 
ingly faced with the problem of theft and 
misuse of automobile license plates; and 

“Whereas, Law enforcement agencies rely 
greatly on license plates for identification of 
motor vehicles; and 

“Whereas, The present method of each state 
manufacturing a separate metal license 
plate, with appropriate validation devices, 
most of which are readily detachable from 
the vehicle, compounds, in the opinion of 
most law enforcement executives, the prob- 
lems of theft and misuse; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the .State of California, jointiy, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
Congress of the United States to direct an 
appropriate agency of the federal govern- 
ment, or form an ad hoc body, to study the 
feasibility of adopting a permanent number- 
ing device, in the general size and shape as 
the current standardized motor yehicle li- 
cense plate, to be permanently affixed to all 
motor vehicles manufactured for domestic 
use in the United States, with provision for 
validation by the several states to satisfy 
their licensing and registration statutes; and 
be it further 
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“Resolved, That the numbering system 
adopted be in conformance with data proc- 
essing requirements of the National Crime 
Information Center and similar law enforce- 
ment data processing facilities; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States, to the United States 
Attorney General, to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, to the Secretary of Transportation, 
and to the attorney general of each state.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 

“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 21 


“Relative to flood control projects on the 
San Joaquin-Kings River Interstream 
Group 
“Whereas, During the months of January 

and February, 1969, Fresno County experi- 

enced record rainfall which produced heavy 
runoff into the streams of the San Joaquin- 

Kings River Interstream Group, resulting in 

largely uncontrolled flows into the Fresno 

Clovis metropolitan area, as well as other 

urban and farming areas, the County of 

Fresno; and 
“Whereas, This unprecedented runoff re- 

sulted in millions of dollars of damage in the 

Fresno-Clovis metropolitan area, and the 

President of the United States has declared 

Fresno County a disaster area by reason o! 

the severity of the flooding and the resulting 

damage; and 

“Whereas, It is necessary that dams and 
other facilities be constructed upon the 
streams in the San Joaquin-Kings River In- 
terstream Group to control such floodwaters 
during periods of extreme rainful, so as to 
avoid a repetition of disastrous floods in the 
future; and 

“Whereas, Congress has made available 

funds for the conduct of studies by the U.S. 

Army Corps of Engineers on the need for 

flood control projects on the San Joaquin- 

Kings River Interstream Group, but the 

President has refused to release funds for the 

conduct of such studies during this fiscal 

year; and 
“Whereas, Due to the urgent need for 
flood control projects on the San Joaquin- 

Kings River Interstream Group together 

with rapidly rising costs, the public interest 

requires that such studies concerning flood 
control needs be undertaken at the earliest 
possible time; now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 

Legislature of the State of California respect- 

fully memorializes the President and the 

Congress of the United States to release for 

immediate expenditure funds available for 

the conduct of studies by the U.S. Army 

Corps of Engineers on the need for flood con- 

trol projects on the San Joaquin-Kings River 

Interstream Group; and be it further 
“Resolved, by the Assembly and Senate of 

the State of Calijornia, jointly, That the 

Legislature of the State of California re- 

spectfully memorializes the President and the 

Congress of the United States to release for 

immediate expenditure funds available for 

the conduct of studies by the U.S. Army 

Corps of Engineers on the need for flood con- 

trol projects on the San Joaquin-Kings 

River Interstream Group; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 

sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 

the President and Vice President of the 

United States, to the Speaker of the House 

of Representatives, and to each Senator and 

Representative from California in the Con- 

gress of the United States,” 

A Senate concurrent resolution of the 
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Legislature of the State of Louisiana; to the 
Committee on Commerce: 
"S, Con. RES. 27 


“A concurrent resolution to urge Congress 
to take favorable action on H.R. 16933, 
which will exempt the riverboat Delta 
Queen from the restrictions of the Safety 
at Sea law, thereby enabling this pictur- 
esque reminder of bygone days to continue 
to cruise the Mississippi, Ohio and Ten- 
nessee Rivers 
“Whereas, the Safety at Sea Law enacted 

by Congress in 1966 sets ship construction 
standards for vessels carrying over fifty over- 
night passengers and Congress has exempted 
the riverboat Delta Queen from the provi- 
sions thereof but said exemption will soon 
expire and unless affirmative action is taken 
to exempt the Delta Queen from the Safety 
at Sea Law, she will be retired from service 
in November, 1970; and 

“Whereas, the Delta Queen is the only re- 
maining riverboat that cruises the Missis- 
sippi, Ohio and Tennessee Rivers, and is 
the source of fond nostalgic memories for 
those who remember the glorious days of 
river travel, and also serves as an example 
of our historic past and American heritage 
to the younger generation; and 

“Whereas, this vessel is solidly constructed, 
composed of a steel hull and a superstruc- 
ture containing fine woods of oak, mahogany, 
teak, walnut and ironwood, and this vessel 
is equipped with modern safety devices, and 
in fact, in her forty-two years of service has 
never been involved in a serious accident; 
and 

“Whereas, the continued operation of the 
Delta Queen will promote and encourage 
tourism in this state since the vessel makes 
more than one stop in this state, and af- 
fords passengers who would not otherwise 
come into this state the opportunity to view 
the scenic wonders of the state of Louisiana; 
and 

“Whereas, it is within the power of Con- 
gress to preserve this living museum so that 
future generations will have the benefit and 
joy of seeing and riding on the last real over- 
night steamboat in America. 

“Therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of 
the Legislature of the state of Louisiana, 
the House of Representatives thereof con- 
curring, that the Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully urged and re- 
quested to take favorable action to enact into 
law H.R. 16933, or similar legislation pro- 
posed in the Congress to exempt the Delta 
Queen from the Safety at Sea Law thereby 
enabling this vessel to continue on the Amer- 
ican waterways. 

“Be it further resolved that copies of this 
Resolution shall be transmitted to the pre- 
siding officers of the two houses of the Con- 
gress, to the Chairman of the House Mer- 
chant Marine & Fisheries, to the Chairman 
of the Senate Commerce Committee and to 
each member of the Louisiana Delegation in 
Congress. 


“Lieutenant Governor and President of 
the Senate. 
“JOHN S. GARRETT, 
“Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives.” 


A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Philadelphia, memorializing 
the President of the United States to author- 
ize the immediate and safe withdrawal of all 
American forces from Southeast Asia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Kelly United Methodist Church, Park 
Manor, Chicago, Tl., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation declaring that each 
January 15, the birthday of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., shall be a national holiday 
in honor and memory of Dr. King; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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POSTAL REORGANIZATION ACT— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE— 
SUPPLEMENTAL AND INDIVIDU- 
AL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 91-912) 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, I report favorably, with an amend- 
ment, the bill (S. 3842) to improve and 
modernize the postal service, and to es- 
tablish the U.S. postal service. I ask 
unanimous consent that the report be 
printed, together with the supplemental 
views of the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HartTKE) and individual views of the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH). 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. EAGLETON). The report will be 
received and the bill will be placed on 
the calendar; and, without objection, the 
report will be printed, as requested by 
the Senator from Wyoming. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
without amendment: 

H.R. 14306. An act to.amend the tobacco 
marketing provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended (Rept, No. 
91-913). 

By Mr. McGEE, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 14300. An act to amend title 44, 
United States Code, to facilitate the dis- 
posal of Government records without suffi- 
cient value to warrant their continued pres- 
ervation, to abolish the Joint Committee on 
the Disposition of Executive Papers, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 91-914). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr, MCGOVERN: 

S. 3912. A bill for the relief of Doan Huu 
Khan, Nguyen Kim Lan, Doan Kim Bao; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

8.3913. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to establish the authorized 
strength of the Nayal Reserve in officers in 
the Judge Advocate General’s Corps in the 
grade of rear admiral, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

8.3914. A bill for the relief of Satya Har- 
yadi Pudjanegara; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. INOuYE when he intro- 
duced S. 3913 appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

S. 3915. A-bill to amend the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to des- 
ignate areas in which there has been a loss 
of population as redevelopment areas; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(The remarks of Mr. Curtis when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS (for himself and Mr. 
Hruska): 

S. 3916. A bill to improve judicial machin- 
ery by providing for the appointment of a 
circuit executive for each judicial circuit; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr, Typrnes when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 
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By Mr. JAVITS: 

8.3917. A bill to authorize assistance to 
the States in establishing and carrying out 
programs of higher education student aid; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

8.3918. A bill to promote the safety of 
ports, harbors, waterfront areas and navi- 
gable waters of the United States; 

S. 3919. A bill to provide for the reporting 
of weather modification activities to the 
Federal Government; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. Macnuson when he 
introduced the above bills appear later in the 
ReEcorp under the appropriate headings.) 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina: 

S. 3920. A bill for the relief of Eduardo 
Borda Abastofior; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

8.3921. A bill to authorize emergency 
loans under subtitle C of the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 to 
mink farmers who suffer severe losses caused 
by economic conditions; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(The remarks of Mr. Moss when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 


S. 3913—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO ESTABLISH THE AUTHORIZED 
STRENGTH OF THE NAVAL RE- 
SERVE IN OFFICERS IN THE 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S 
CORPS IN THE GRADE OF REAR 
ADMIRAL 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 


that will amend title 10, United States 
Code, to increase the authorized strength 
of the Naval Reserve in officers in the 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps in the 
grade of rear admiral. 

My bill would authorize the creation 
of billets for two flag officers of the 
Naval Reserve. Under current law, Naval 
Reserve judge advocates do not have any 
opportunity to advance further than 
captain because there is no provision for 
JAG reservists to have admiral’s billets. 
Prior to the establishment of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps as a staff corps 
of the Navy in 1967, officers who were 
law specialists could attain flag rank as 
a line officer. Under the operation of the 
old law, this opportunity was severely 
limited since only one reserve law spe- 
cialist had been promoted as a line officer 
to the rank of rear admiral. Now even 
this possibility is foreclosed to them. 

Title 10 presently authorizes medical 
reservists seven flag officers, supply re- 
servists eight flag officers, chaplains one 
flag officer, civil engineers two, and den- 
tal reservists two. The corps with the 
closest authorized strength, the civil en- 
gineer reservists, has two flags; this is 
precisely the number which this bill will 
provide. 

The two reserve flag officers will oc- 
cupy mobilization billets in the Office of 
the Judge Advocate General, one as the 
director of personnel and reserve and the 
other as director of claims and litigation. 
In the event of mobilization, these billets 
will warrant flag rank for the incum- 
bents. 

The proposed legislation would correct 
this failure to provide the JAG Corps 
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with flag billets, provide a career incen- 
tive for officers of the JAG Corps, and 
satisfy mobilization requirements. I urge 
the support of my colleagues for this bill 
that would correct this long-standing 
inequity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3913) to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to establish the au- 
thorized strength of the Naval Reserve 
in officers in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Corps in the grade of rear admiral, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Inouye, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


S. 3915—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AUTHORIZE THE SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE TO DESIGNATE 
AREAS IN WHICH THERE HAS 
BEEN A LOSS OF POPULATION AS 
REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today a bill which is important 
in the program for rural development. It 
is a bill which would guarantee that pop- 
ulation decline be given at least equal 
weight with unemployment as a basis for 
designating Economic Development Ad- 
ministration assistance areas throughout 
the United States. 

My bill would amend the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965. 

At present, the Secretary of Commerce 
has authority to designate as “‘redevel- 
opment areas” those areas where he 
deems that “there has been a substantial 
loss of population due to lack of employ- 
ment opportunity.” 

By administrative regulation, however, 
it has been stipulated that to qualify for 
designation on this basis the outmigra- 
tion of people from an area must reflect a 
population loss of 25 percent or more be- 
tween the 1950 and the 1960 censuses. 

I respectfully submit that census fig- 
ures which are 5, 10, or more years old 
are outmoded as a basis for responding 
to economic declines. I further submit 
that this regulation discriminates against 
rural areas because of the very nature 
of the rural-to-urban movement of peo- 
ple and the resulting unemployment and 
welfare problems which then occur in the 
urban areas. 

Figures on unemployment are far more 
readily available and much more current 
than those for population decline as a 
basis for qualifying for Economic Devel- 
opment Administration assistance. The 
requirement of a 25-percent population 
decline is too stiff to enable the problem 
to be met before an unemployment crisis 
is created elsewhere. 

I submit, Mr. President, that popula- 
tion decline in rural America is the first 
tell-tale sign that an unemployment 
problem is developing in an urban area. 
When people are eased out of work in 
the small towns and rural areas, they 
do not stay there to wait for new jobs. 
They look around, and if a job is not 
available locally or in the immediate 
vicinity they migrate to the large cities. 
If they do not find work, or if they find 
only temporary work, or if they displace 
someone else in a job in the urban areas, 
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they soon produce unemployment statis- 
tics which ultimately become rising wel- 
fare, crime and urban decay problems. 

The Nixon administration has pledged 
itself to try to reverse the rural-to-urban 
population movement as the only logical 
and practical means of solving some of 
the immediate problems and many of the 
long-range problems of the cities. In 
order to carry out this pledge the ad- 
ministration, working with the Con- 
gress, must encourage the development 
of industry in the rural areas to provide 
jobs not only to hold people there but 
also to attract them there from the over- 
crowded urban areas. 

My bill is a step in that direction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3915) to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1965 to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to designate areas in which 
there has been a loss of population as 
redevelopment areas, introduced by Mr. 
CurTIS, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


S. 3916—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROVIDE FOR THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF A CIRCUIT EXECUTIVE 
FOR EACH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, today, 
on behalf of myself and the senior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. Hrusxa), I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, leg- 
islation authorizing the circuit council 
of each of the 11 Federal judicial cir- 
cuits to appoint a circuit court executive. 
The proposed legislation would, for the 
first time, provide modern managerial 
knowledge and experience at the operat- 
ing level of the Federal courts. 

Last week, Congress passed legislation 
that would create 61 new judgeships for 
the Federal district courts. These addi- 
tional judgeships are needed if the Fed- 
eral courts are to cope with their ever 
increasing workload. We should, how- 
ever, be aware that a 40-percent increase 
in the number of Federal district judge- 
ships since 1959 has resulted in only a 
9-percent increase in the number of civil 
and criminal dispositions. 

Clearly, the creation of additional 
judgeships alone will not solve the prob- 
lems of backlog and delay. As cases in 
the Federal courts become more complex 
and more numerous, the need becomes 
ever more pressing for modern adminis- 
trative techniques to assist the courts to 
perform their judicial functions expedi- 
tiously and thoroughly. 

Mindful of that fact, in 1968, I intro- 
duced legislation similar to that which 
I am introducing today that would have 
provided the circuit councils with the aid 
of court administrators skilled in man- 
agerial techniques. 

Similarly, last year when the Subcom- 
mittee on Improvements in Judicial Ma- 
chinery, which I chair and upon which 
Senator Hruska is ranking minority 
member, held hearings on the omnibus 
judgeship bill, the subcommittee was re- 
ceptive to the testimony of many of the 
witnesses, including the chief judges of 
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a number of the circuits, as to the need 
for court executives. 

Moreover, last summer in an address 
to the American Bar Association, Chief 
Justice Warren Burger spoke eloquently 
of the need for court administrators. In- 
deed in December, the Chief Justice and 
the president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Bernard G. Segal, jointly an- 
nounced the establishment of a pilot 
project to train a corps of qualified ex- 
ecutive officers. 

Court executives or administrative 
managers are not unknown to the Fed- 
eral courts. Such personnel have been 
used with success in a number of State 
courts, most prominently the Superior 
Court of Los Angeles County, Calif. Their 
utility has also been recognized by vari- 
ous competent legal study groups. 

The court executive for the circuit can 
develop the information and make the 
suggestions necessary to vitalize the stat- 
utory powers held by the judicial coun- 
cils. In addition the court executive will 
relieve the chief judge of the circuit of 
numerous administrative chores and bur- 
dens, thus enabling the chief judge to 
conserve his time for the exercise of the 
paramount judicial function; that is, 
judging and deciding cases. The court 
executive will not make judicial deci- 
sions. He will be responsible for seeing 
that cases are moved to a point where 
the judges’ art can be employed to hear 
and decide the matter. 

Convinced of the value of court ex- 
ecutives, the Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in Judicial Machinery amended 
the omnibus judgeship bill last year to 
provide for court executives at the cir- 
cuit level and in district courts with six 
or more permanent judges. The proposed 
amendment was accepted by the Senate, 
but was deleted from the bill by the 
House of Representatives. The report of 
the House Judiciary Committee, how- 
ever, indicated that the House committee 
was not opposed to the concept of sup- 
plying the Federal courts with court ex- 
ecutives, only with the inclusion of such 
a provision in the omnibus judgeship 
bill. 

Subsequently, with the assistance of 
the American Bar Association, Senator 
Hruska, Congressman CELLER, Congress- 
man McCuLtocu, and I developed the 
legislation that we are introducing in 
both Houses today. 

Under the proposed legislation, the ju- 
dicial council of each circuit would be 
authorized to appoint a circuit executive 
from among persons certified as qualified 
by a board of certification. The circuit 
executive would be subject to the super- 
vision of the chief judge of the circuit 
and would exercise only such adminis- 
trative powers and perform only such 
duties as may be delegated to him by the 
council. The legislation lists a number of 
duties that might be delegated to the cir- 
cuit executive. 

To insure that those appointed to the 
court executive positions are well quali- 
fied to perform the functions anticipated 
for them, a board of certification is 
created to establish standards for the 
positions and to certify those who meet 
the standards. The board of certification 
would consist of five members, three of 
whom would be elected by the Judicial 
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Conference of the United States. The 
other two members of the board would 
be the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts and the Direc- 
tor of the Federal Judicial Center. A re- 
certification procedure has also been 
provided. 

The proposed legislation is the product 
of careful study and drafting. I am hope- 
ful that it will be enacted this year. 

I ask that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3916) to improve judicial 
machinery by providing for the appoint- 
ment of a circuit executive for each ju- 
dicial circuit, introduced by Mr. TYDINGS, 
for himself and Mr. Hruska, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3916 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That sec- 
tion 332 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended (a) by designating each of the exist- 
ing paragraphs thereof as subsections (a), 
(b), (c), and (d), respectively; and (b) 
by inserting new subsections (e) and (f) to 
read: 

“(e) The judicial council of each circuit 
may appoint & circuit executive from among 
persons certifed by the Board of Certifica- 
tion. The circuit executive shall exercise 
such administrative powers and perform such 
duties as may be delegated to him by the 
circuit council. The duties delegated to the 
circuit executive of each circuit may in- 
clude but need not be limited to: 

“(1) Exercising administrative control of 
all non-judicial activities of the Court of 
Appeals of the circuit in which he is ap- 
pointed. 

“(2) Formulating and administering a 
system of personnel administration subject 
to guidelines established by the circuit coun- 
cil and subject to limitations established by 
the Judicial Conference of the United States. 

“(3) Preparing and administering the 
budget of the circuit, including coordinating 
the circuit budget with guidelines and con- 
trols laid down by the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts. 

“(4) Maintaining a modern accounting 
system. 

“(5) Establishing and maintaining prop- 
erty control records and undertaking a space- 
management program. 

“(6) Conducting studies relating to the 
business and administration of the courts 
within the circuit and preparing appropriate 
recommendations and reports to the chief 
judge, the circuit council, and the Judicial 
Conference. 

“(7) Collecting, compiling, and analyzing 
statistical data with a view to the prepara- 
tion and presentation of reports based on 
such data as may be directed by the chief 
judge, the circuit council, and the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts. 

“(8) Representing the circuit as its liai- 
son to the courts of the various states in 
which the circuit is located, the Marshal's 
Office, state and local bar associations, civic 
groups, news media, and other private and 
public groups having a reasonable interest 
in the administration of the circuit. 

“(9) Arranging and attending meetings of 
the judges of the circuit and of the circuit 
council, including preparing the agenda and 
serving as secretary in all such meetings. 

“(10) Preparing an annual report to the 
circuit and to the Administrative Office of 
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the United States Courts for the preceding 
calendar year, including recommendations 
for more expeditious disposition of the bus- 
iness of the circuit. 

“All duties delegated to the circuit execu- 
tive shall be subject to the general supervi- 
sion of the chief judge of the circuit. 

“(f) The standards for certification as 
qualified to be a circuit executive shall be set 
by a Board of Certification. These standards 
shall take into account experience in ad- 
ministrative and executive positions, fa- 
miliarity with court procedures, and special 
training. The Board of Certification shall 
consist of five members, three of whom shall 
be elected by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, and at least one of these three 
shall be selected from among persons experi- 
enced in executive recruitment and selection. 
The additional two members shall be the Di- 
rector of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts and the Director of the 
Federal Judicial Center. The members of the 
Board elected by the Judicial Conference 
shall each serve for three years except that 
upon appointment of the first members, one 
member shall serve for one year, one for two 
years, and one for three years. The Board 
shall consider all applicants who apply for 
certification, shall maintain a roster of all 
persons certified, and shall publish the 
standards for certification. A person’s name 
shall be removed from the roster after three 
years unless he is re-certified. Three members 
of the Board shall constitute a quorum for 
purposes of fixing standards and for certify- 
ing applicants, but no action of the Board 
shall be taken unless three of the members 
are in agreement. The Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts shall provide staff assistance in sup- 
port of the operation of the Board. Expenses 
of the Board of Certification shall be borne 
by the travel and miscellaneous expense 
funds appropriated to the federal judiciary. 
Any member of the Board who is an officer 
or employee of the United States shall serve 
without compensation. Other members shall 
receive the daily equivalent of the rate pro- 
vided for GS-18 of the General Schedule 
contained in section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code, when actually engaged in service 
for the Board. 

“Each circuit executive shall be paid at a 
salary to be established by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States not to exceed 
the annual rate of Level V of the Executive 
Schedule Pay Rates (Section 5316, Title 5, 
U.S. Code). 

“The circuit executive shall serve at the 
pleasure of the judicial council of the circuit. 

“The circuit executive may appoint, with 
the approval of the council, necessary em- 
ployees in such number as may be approved 
by the Director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts. 

“The circuit executive and his staff shall 
be deemed to be officers and employees of the 
judicial branch of the United States Gov- 
ernment within the meaning of subchapter 
III of chapter 83 (relating to civil service 
retirement), chapter 87 (relating to Federal 
employees’ life insurance program), and 
chapter 89 (relating to Federal employees’ 
health benefits program) of title 5, United 
States Code. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, today I 
am pleased to cosponsor a bill introduced 
by the Senator from Maryland to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a circuit 
executive for each of the 11 Federal cir- 
cuit courts of appeals. It is my hope that 
the Judiciary Committee will give prompt 
and favorable consideration to this mat- 
ter. 

Court executives were once before con- 
sidered and approved by the Senate dur- 
ing this Congress—as a portion of the 
omnibus district court judgeship bill (S. 
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952)—now with the President for signa- 
ture. Unfortunately, the other body saw 
fit to delete this provision when it ap- 
proved S. 952. 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States originally proposed a plan for 
court executives to improve the adminis- 
tration of the courts of appeals. The 
American Bar Association and the De- 
partment of Justice endorsed the pro- 
posal during hearings on the judgeship 
bill. 

The increasing backlog of cases in our 
Federal courts is not caused alone by the 
need for additional judges. Antiquated 
machinery and lack of coordinated ad- 
ministration have meant that ineffi- 
cient practices in the filing, hearing, and 
deciding of cases have been permitted to 
slow the judicial process. With the 
amount of judicial business increasing 
yearly, these practices are resulting in 
more serious problems with each suc- 
ceeding session of the courts. 

In 1969 appeals filed in the courts of 
appeals went above 10,000 for the first 
time. New cases docketed numbered 10,- 
248, up 12.4 percent over 1968. The cases 
disposed of during 1969 rose to 9,014, 
also the highest on record, but because 
of the increased filings, the pending case- 
load reached an all-time high of over 
7,800. This is an increase of 18.1 per- 
cent in just 1 year. In the last 7 years 
both the number of cases docketed and 
the number pending have more than 
doubled. However, almost without ex- 
ception procedures for the administra- 
tion of these cases have remained the 
same, under the supervision of already 
overburdened chief judges. 

The bill as introduced by the Senator 
from Maryland and which I cosponsor 
would authorize the judicial councils of 
each circuit to appoint a circuit execu- 
tive to oversee such activities as per- 
sonnel management, budget, accounting, 
space allocation, statistical collection 
and compilation, and liaison with bar as- 
sociations, other courts, the media, and 
the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts. In other words, these exec- 
utives would have responsibility for all 
nonjudicial activities of the circuits. The 
end result of the institution of such a 
program would be to free judicial man- 
power for judicial functions, and to bring 
to the circuits professional personnel able 
to institute efficient and modern proce- 
dures of court administration. 


S. 3917—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
STATE HIGHER EDUCATION STU- 
DENT AID ACT OF 1970 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference the State 
Higher Education Student Aid Act of 
1970, 

This measure has two principal pro- 
visions. 

First, the bill would provide student 
incentive grants to the States on a 
matching basis to assist young people 
from families of substantial need to ob- 
tain a higher education. This provision 
is designed to encourage the States to 
expand their present programs of grant 
assistance to students, and complements 
the administration bill and existing stu- 
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dent aid programs of Federal educational 
opportunity grants, direct and guaran- 
teed loans, and work-study. States would 
receive funds only when they expand 
their present efforts. Thus, this money 
would supplement and not supplant ex- 
isting programs. 

Second, the bill would provide for edu- 
cational opportunity centers to serve 
areas with major concentrations of low- 
income population to facilitate the re- 
cruiting of disadvantaged children into 
higher education. These centers would 
provide information concerning financial 
and academic support available at col- 
leges, assistance in applying for admit- 
tance to such schools, including pre- 
paring detailed documentation for use 
by admissions and financial aid officers, 
provide counselling services and tutorial 
help. This second part follows recent 
recommendations of the Carnegie Com- 
mission on Education, which has em- 
phasized that— 

To make recruiting programs fully effec- 
tive, there is an urgent need for institutions 
to coordinate planning and combine re- 
sources. 


Thus, programs such as New York 
State’s Urban Centers would be encour- 
aged throughout the Nation by this pro- 
vision. 

For the first year, the bill authorizes 
$50 million for the student incentive 
grant program and $20 million for the 
educational opportunity center program. 

What is being done now by my own 
State of New York to assist individual 
Students to attend college serves as an 
example of what this measure seeks to 
develop. During the school year just com- 
pleted, some 245,500 young New Yorkers 
held State scholarships and grants worth 
about $69.9 million, a tenfold increase 
over the past decade. And just as New 
York is being confronted with pressures 
due to increased enrollments and rising 
tuition costs to still further expand its 
program, so are other States similarly 
beset. In New York, the dollar amount 
of Regents Scholarships ranges from 
$250 to $1,000 yearly, depending upon the 
financial resources of the student. My bill 
would provide up to 750 Federal dollars 
for each student in equal matching funds 
from the State. 

College enrollments, now at about 7 
million and double that of a decade ago, 
is expected to increase 50 percent by 
1976-77. Today 40 percent of young 
Americans enter college; a century ago, 
shortly after President Lincoln had 
signed the land-grant college law, only 
2 percent were so privileged. 

And while enrollments have increased, 
so have costs. The average amount an 
undergraduate pays for tuition and re- 
quired fees has doubled in the past 10 
years. The Office of Education indicates 
that the estimated average amounts for 
tuition and required fees, board and dor- 
mitory rooms is $1,117 in 4-year public 
colleges and $2,993 in private univer- 
sities. 

It is obvious that, if we are to achieve 
the goal iterated by President Nixon in 
his March 19 message on higher educa- 
tion that “no qualified student who wants 
to go to college should be barred by lack 
of money,” not only must the Federal 
Government enlarge its efforts, but the 
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States must also do so. This bill seeks to 
encourage the States to do just that. 

Mr. President, I shall do my utmost, 
as the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, to 
get early consideration of this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3917) to authorize assist- 
ance to the States in establishing and 
carrying out programs of higher educa- 
tion student aid, introduced by Mr. 
JAVITS, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


S. 3918—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROMOTE THE SAFETY OF 
PORTS, HARBORS, WATERFRONT 
AREAS, AND NAVIGABLE WATERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to promote the safety of 
ports, harbors, waterfront areas, and 
navigable waters of the United States. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill and 
the letter of transmittal from the Secre- 
tary of Transportation be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and the letter of trans- 
mittal will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3918) to promote the safety 
of ports, harbors, waterfront areas and 
navigable waters of the United States, 
introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 3918 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the Ports and Waterways 
Safety Act of 1970. 

Sec. 2 (a) To promote safe and efficient 
maritime transportation or to promote the 
safety and environmental quality of the 
ports, harbors, and navigable waters of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operat- 
ing (hereinafter referred to as the Secretary) 
may prescribe standards, procedures, regula- 
tions, or other measures designed (1) to pre- 
vent damage to, or the destruction or loss of 
any vessel, structure or facility on or in such 
waters, or any structure or facility on land 
adjacent to such waters; and (2) to protect 
navigable waters, the resources therein and 
adjoining land areas. 

(b) In carrying out: his responsibilities 
under this section, the Secretary may: 

(1) prescribe or approve marine traffic 
control procedures and methods, and estab- 
lish, operate, maintain, require or approve 
marine traffic control services, systems and 
devices for commercial vessels, including but 
not limited to size and speed limitations, op- 
erating capabilities, and pilotage where pilot- 
age is not required by State law; 

(2) direct, regulate, and control the an- 
chorage, mooring or movement of any ves- 
sel, including the taking of full or partial 
possession and control, if necessary, to pre- 
vent damage to or by the vessel or to or by 
its cargo, stores, supplies, or fuel; 

(3) establish or approve procedures, meas- 
ures, and standards for handling, loading, 
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discharge, storage, stowage, and movement, 
including the emergency removal, control 
and disposition of; 

(i) any explosives or other dangerous arti- 
cles or substances, the transportation of 
which is subject to regulation by the Secre- 
tary; and 

(ii) any dangerous articles for use as ves- 
sel stores, supplies or fuel; 

(4) prescribe minimum equipment re- 
quirements for structures and facilities to 
assure adequate protection from fire, explo- 
sion, natural disasters, and other serious ac- 
cidents or casualties; 

(5) establish safety zones or otherwise 
control the use of or regulate access to ves- 
sels, structures, facilities, waters, waterfront 
and shoreline areas as may be necessary for 
their protection; and 

(6) establish procedures for inspection 
and approval to assure compliance with 
standards, procedures, regulations, or other 
measures prescribed pursuant to this Act. 

(b) For the purpose of this Act, the term 
“United States” means the 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

Sec. 3. (a) This Act does not apply to 
foreign vessels in transit through straits 
used for international navigation; nor is it to 
be applied in other territorial seas to hamper 
the right of innocent passage as recognized 
under international law. 

(b) Nothing contained in this Act is in- 
tended to supplant or modify any treaty or 
Federal statute or authority granted there- 
under, nor is it intended to prevent a state or 
political subdivision thereof, in the exercise 
of its lawful authority, from prescribing 
higher equipment requirements or safety 
standards than those which may be pre- 
seribed for structures and facilities pursuant 
to section 2 of this Act. 

(c) In the exercise of his authority under 
this Act, the Secretary shall consult with 
other Federal agencies, as appropriate, in 
order to give due consideration to their 
statutory and other responsibilities, and to 
assure consistency of regulations applicable 
to the vessels, structures and facilities cov- 
ered by this Act. The Secretary may also con- 
sider, utilize, or incorporate regulations or 
similar directory materials issued by port or 
other state and local authorities. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to in- 
vestigate any incident, accident, or willful 
or negligent act involving the loss or de- 
struction of, or damage to, any facility or 
structure subject to section 2 of this Act, or 
which affects or may affect safety of, on or in 
the ports, harbors, or navigable waters of the 
United States. In any investigation under 
this Act, the Secretary may issue a subpena 
to require the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of documents and other evi- 
dence. In case of refusal to obey a subpena 
issued to any person, the Secretary may re- 
quest the Attorney General to invoke the aid 
of any district Court of the United States to 
compel compliance. Witnesses may be paid 
fees for travel and attendance at rates not 
exceeding those allowed in a district court of 
the United States. The Secretary may pre- 
scribe such regulations as necessary to carry 
out this section. 

Sec. 5. Whoever violates a regulation is- 
sued under this Act shall be liable to a 
civil penalty of not more than $1,000. The 
Secretary may assess and collect any civil 
penalty incurred under this Act and, in his 
discretion, remit, mitigate, or compromise 
any penalty. Upon failure to collect or com- 
promise a penalty, the Secretary may re- 
quest the Attorney General to commence 
an action for collection in any district court 
of the United States. Any vessel used or em- 
ployed in a violation of any regulation under 
this Act shall be liable in rem and may be 
proceeded against in any district court of the 
United States having jurisdiction. 
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Sec. 6, Whoever willfully violates a regula- 
tion issued under this Act shall be fined not 
less than $1,000 nor more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than 10 years, or 
both. 


The material presented by Mr. Mac- 
nuson is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1970. 
Hon. Spmo T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill, 

“To promote the safety of ports, harbors, 
waterfront areas, and navigable waters of the 
United States.” 

The proposed bill, which would implement 
a recommendation set forth in the Presi- 
dent’s message on oil spills, would authorize 
the Secretary of the Department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating to institute 
measures and issue regulations to safeguard 
vessels, harbors, ports, waterfront areas, 
waterfront facilities, and navigable waters 
from loss or damage or the threat thereof 
resulting from the operation of vessels and 
facilities, and to investigate accidents and 
casualties occurring on or involving such 
facilities. 

In 1950 the President, acting pursuant to 
the Magnuson Act, 50 United States Code 
191, which authorizes him to make rules 
governing the movement, inspection and 
guarding of vessels, harbors, ports, and water- 
front facilities in the United States upon 4 
determination that our national security is 
endangered, issued Executive Order 10173. 
This order, as subsequently modified, is cur- 
rently the basic authority for the Coast 
Guard’s port security and safety programs. 

During the past twenty years ports, water- 
ways, and waterfront facilities have con- 
tinued to expand and tankers and other ves- 
sels have grown in size to accommodate an 
increasing flow of dangerous cargoes. New 
and complex problems resulting from these 
changes have gradually made it evident that 
action must be taken to improve our port 
security programs from the standpoint of 
public safety and environmental protection. 
Although Executive Order 10173 is mani- 
festly linked with prevention of sabotage and 
subversive activity in our waterfront areas, 
there are numerous safety functions as well 
which are now carried out by the Coast 
Guard in its port security programs and 
which rest solely upon that Executive Order 
as the source of authority. These include, 
but are not limited to, the supervision and 
control of vessel movements to prevent dam- 
age to vessels or waterfront facilities, the im- 
position of conditions and restrictions re- 
garding inspection, operation, maintenance, 
guarding, manning, and fire prevention 
aboard vessels and in waterfront facilities, 
and the important task of supervision and 
control of the transportation, handling, load- 
ing, discharging, stowage and storage of ex- 
plosives, inflammable or combustible materi- 
als and other dangerous articles or cargo. It is 
important that such functions be performed 
regardless of the international situation and 
that they be based upon permanent statu- 
tory authority which adequately reflects that 
need, 

The draft bill is designed to provide con- 
tinuing general authority to protect vessels, 
structures, harbors, ports, and waterways 
from damage or loss resulting from causes 
other than subversive activity, Recent inci- 
dents such as vessels grounding or colliding 
with bridges and other structures, with the 
attendant risk of release of oil or other harm- 
ful substance points up the need for the 
legislation. The favorable impact that more 
carefully supervised vessel traffic can have 
on the environment, specifically consonant 
with the recently enacted National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969, Public Law 91-190, 
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is apparent. The best possible solution to the 
oil pollution problem in the waterways of 
the United States, for example, is, of course, 
to prevent the oil from being discharged 
into the water in the first place. Reduction 
of vessel casualty risks through closer atten- 
tion to vessel control and equipment in con- 
gested waters can make a significant contri- 
bution in that regard. 

The bill would also permit the establish- 
ment of safety zones wherein vessel traffic 
or other activities could be prohibited or 
curtailed for a particular reason or purpose, 
and usually for brief periods. A need might 
arise, for example, in the area of a collision 
or other accident, or to assure safety at a 
vessel launching or in connection with other 
special occasions. 

The draft bill contains provisions which 
make it clear that it will not hamper the 
right of innocent passage, as recognized in 
international law, in the territorial seas of 
the United States and that it would not 
apply in straits used for international nayi- 
gation. 

The proposal would also streamline present 
enforcement procedures by authorizing in- 
vestigations and hearings (including the 
power to subpoena witnesses and documents) 
and by instituting a system of civil penalties 
to supplement the criminal penalties. Such 
investigations would not only serve to deter- 
mine the causes of casualties but would also 
contribute to the important functions of 
critically reviewing existing safety regula- 
tions with a view of modernizing them as 
needed and of making other recommenda- 
tions to enhance the overall safety posture 
of our port facilities. 

Cities and municipalities which border on 
ports and harbors have placed considerable 
reliance on the Coast Guard's continuing 
ability to prevent and eliminate dangers 
which represent potential major disasters. 
This proposed legislation is necessary to in- 
sure continued justification for that reli- 
ance. At the same time, we would expect to 
continue to encourage greater involvement 
and allocation of resources by state and local 
port authorities. Though the regulatory au- 
thority of our proposal will assure appropri- 
ate federal coordination and general uni- 
formity, the scope of the port safety task 
as well as unique local conditions and prob- 
lems virtually compels local as well as fed- 
eral effort. Because the Coast Guard is now 
involyed, in varying degree, in all of the 
functional areas addressed, enactment of the 
bill would have no immediate budgetary im- 
pact. Future costs will, of course, depend 
on the extent of activities found necessary 
to implement further the port safety func- 
tion defined in the proposed bill. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
this proposal before the Senate. A similar 
proposal has been submitted to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
enactment of this proposed legislation is in 
accord with the President's program. 

Sincerely, 


S. 3919—THE INTRODUCTION OF 
WEATHER MODIFICATION ACT 
OF 1970 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to provide for the reporting 
of weather modification activities to the 
Federal Government. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter of transmittal 
and statement of purpose and need be 
printed in the Recor» along with the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY). The bill will be received and 
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appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill, letter of transmittal and 
statement of purpose and need will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3919) to provide for the 
reporting of weather modification activi- 
ties to the Federal Government, intro- 
duced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3919 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 

Sec. 1. In order to provide for the acquisi- 
tion and compilation of information con- 
cerning actual or attempted weather modi- 
fication activities, each person, before en- 
gaging in and upon completion of any form 
of weather modification activity, including 
attempts, within the United States, includ- 
ing any possession or territory thereof and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, shall 
submit to the Secretary of Commerce a re- 
port at such time, in such form and contain- 
ing such information as the Secretary may 
prescribe. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “person” includes any in- 
dividual, corporation, company, association. 
firm, partnership, society, joint stock com- 
pany, and any other organization, whether 
commercial or non-profit, including State 
and local governments and agencies thereof, 
who is not performing weather modification 
activities as an employee, agent, or inde- 
pendent contractor of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

(b) The term “weather modification” 
means any intentional, artificially produced 
changes in the composition, behavior, or dy- 
namics of the atmosphere. 


(c) The term “territory” includes the in- 
sular possessions of the United States and 
also any territory of the United States. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
maintain a continuous record of weather 
modification activities, including attempts, 


and shall 
riodically. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Commerce may 
obtain from any person by regulation, sub- 
pena, or otherwise such information in the 
form of testimony, books, records, or other 
writings, may require the keeping and fur- 
nishing of such reports and records, and 
may make such inspection of the books, 
records, and other writings and premises or 
property of any person as may be deemed 
necessary or appropriate by him to out 
the provisions of this Act, but this authority 
shall not be exercised if adequate and au- 
thoritative data are available from any Fed- 
eral agency. In case of contumacy by, or re- 
fusal to obey a subpena served upon any 
person referred to in this subsection, the 
district court of the United States for any 
district in which such person is found or 
resides or transacts business, upon applica- 
tion by the Attorney General, shall have 
jurisdiction to issue an order requiring such 
person to appear and give testimony or 
to appear and produce documents, or both; 
and any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by such court as a 
contempt thereof. 

Sec. 5. Any person who knowingly and will- 
fully performs any act prohibited or know- 
ingly and willfully fails to perform any act 
required by the provisions of this Act, or 
any regulation issued thereunder, shall upon 
conviction be fined not more than $10,000. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


The material presented by Mr. Macnu- 
son is as follows: 


disseminate summaries pe- 
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THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1970. 
Hon. Sprro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak MR. PrEesmpENT: Enclosed are four 
copies of a draft bill “To provide for the re- 
porting of weather modification activities to 
the Federal Government,” together with a 
statement of purpose and need in support 
thereof. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there would be no objection to 
the submission of this legislation to the Con- 
gress from the standpoint of the Administra- 
tion’s program. 

Sincerely, 
MAURICE H. STANS. 


The Statement of Purpose and Need for 
Legislation Providing for the Reporting of 
Weather Modification Activities. 

The purpose of this bill is to require that 
non-Federally sponsored weather modifica- 
tion activities within the U.S. be reported to 
the Secretary of Commerce both before and 
after taking place and to give the Secretary 
the authority and responsibility for com- 
piling and maintaining records of weather 
modification activities. 

Prior to September 1, 1968, the National 
Science Foundation had the authority to 
compel reporting of non-Federal weather 
modification activities (42 U.S.C. 1872a(f), 
and other specific authority to promote 
weather modification activities (42 U.S.C. 
1862(a) (9), 1872a). A Congressional reassess- 
ment of the function of N.S.F. resulted in en- 
actment of P.L. 90-407 which repealed the 
Foundation’s special authority in weather 
modification, including the reporting of 
weather modification activities. This au- 
thority was not reassigned to another 
Agency. The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare emphasized in Senate Report 
No. 1137, however, “the necessity for legisla- 
tion to continue elsewhere in the executive 
branch the development and reporting ac- 
tivities which N.S.F. will not have authority 
to support after September 1, 1968." This bill 
will reestablish that part of the repealed 
N.S.F. authority which provided for the re- 
porting of weather modification activities to 
the Federal Government. 

This legislation is needed in order that the 
Federal Government may: (1) maintain a 
record of all weather modification activities 
in the United States that might affect the 
public welfare or might affect on-going 
weather modification research projects; (2) 
be kept aware of all releases of pollutants 
in the atmosphere in connection with 
weather modification activities, and (3) keep 
the public informed regarding weather mod- 
ification activities. 

Section 1 of the bill establishes the au- 
thority for requiring the reporting of weather 
modification activities within the United 
States in the Secretary of Commerce. Similar 
requirements were contained in the National 
Science Foundation regulations published 
in the Federal Register (30 F.R. 16202, De- 
cember 29, 1965). 

Section 2 includes definitions of the terms 
“person”, “weather modification”, and “terri- 
tory”. The definition of person in subsection 
(a) is based on 1 U.S.C. 1. However, it is 
broadened to encompass State and local gov- 
ernments and agencies thereof in order to 
be more comprehensive. 

Section 3 will require the Secretary of 
Commerce to maintain a record of weather 
modification activities reported pursuant to 
the provisions of the bill and to disseminate 
summaries of such information periodically. 

Sections 4 and 5 are reenactments of sub- 
sections (f)(1) and (3) of the repealed Sec- 
tion 14 of the National Science Foundation 
Act (former 42 U.S.C. 1872a(f)(1) and (3)). 
The only significant change being that the 
limitation of the monetary fine in Section 4 
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is raised from $500 to $10,000 in order to 
provide a more effective sanction. 

Section 6 is included in this bill to ensure 
that the Secretary of Commerce has sufficient 
funds to carry out the purposes of this bill. 


S. 3921—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AUTHORIZE EMERGENCY 
LOANS FOR MINK FARMERS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the mink 
farmers of the country are in a financial 
crisis. They are in both a credit squeeze 
and a price squeeze. They cannot bor- 
row money at prices they can afford, 
and their mink pelts are being sold at 
prices on the New York market far be- 
low those of previous years. If swift ac- 
tion is not taken, hundreds of mink op- 
erators will be out of business before 
the end of the year. 

There are a number of bills now be- 
fore Congress to limit mink imports. 
These will help, but will by no means 
solve the problems of the mink industry 
because much of their present difficul- 
ties arise out of our own economic con- 
ditions. 

I am therefore introducing a bill 
which will expand the authority of the 
Farmers Home Administration to make 
emergency loans to mink farmers who 
suffer severe losses caused by economic 
conditions. My bill would amend sub- 
title C of the Consolidated Farmers 
Home Administration Act of 1961, which 
presently authorizes emergency loans to 
farmers and ranchers who have suffered 
severe losses caused by natural disasters, 
to extend the same loan opportunities 
to mink farmers who are in trouble be- 
cause of disastrous economic conditions. 

I ask that a series of questions and 
answers which explain how the emer- 
gency loan program for mink farmers 
would operate be carried in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at the close of these 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the questions and answers will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3921) to authorize emer- 
gency loans under subtitle C of the Con- 
solidated Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1961 to mink farmers who suffer 
severe losses caused by economic condi- 
tions, introduced by Mr. Moss, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The material presented by Mr. Moss is 
as follows: 

EMERGENCY LOANS FOR MINK FARMERS 

Who would be eligible? 

It would be required that an applicant 
must be (1) a citizen of the United States, 
(2) an established mink farmer having se- 
vere losses caused by serious economic con- 
ditions for fur farmers resulting from price 
received from the sale of pelts being sub- 
tantially less than production and market- 
ing costs, (3) of good character and with 
the industry, ability, and experience required 
to carry out his proposed mink farming op- 
erations, (4) the manager of his mink farm- 
ing operations, with a reasonably successful 
past record, and (5) unable to supply the 
needed funds from his own resources or with 
loans from the usual sources of credit avail- 
able to mink farmers. In addition, the appli- 
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cant must have reasonable repayment pros- 
pects from his mink farming operations. 

For what purposes would these loans be 
made? 

For essential operating and living expenses. 
Also, for the purchase of essential replace- 
ment equipment and essential replacement 
breeding stock. These loans would not be 
made to pay secured debts but could include 
funds to pay not more than one year’s rea- 
sonable interest on debts secured by liens 
on essential equipment and real estate. 

What would be the terms of these loans? 

Amounts loaned for annual operating and 
living expenses would be repayable from 
the year's income. Amounts loaned for the 
purchase of replacement equipment or breed- 
ing stock would be repayable over the short- 
est period consistent with repayment ability, 
generally not to exceed five years or the use- 
ful life of the purchased items, whichever is 
the shorter period. 

What would be the security requirements? 

Amounts loaned for annual operating and 
living expenses would be secured by first 
liens on the year’s fur crop and the best 
lien obtainable on equipment and breeding 
stock. Amounts loaned for the purchase of 
replacement equipment and replacement 
breeding stock would be secured by first 
liens on the purchased items and the best 
lien obtainable on other equipment and 
breeding stock owned by the applicant. Also, 
these loans would be secured additionallly 
by the best lien obtainable on real estate 
where necessary to provide adequate secu- 
rity. 

What would be the source of loan funds? 

These loans would be made out of the 
Emergency Credit Revolving Fund from 
which Emergency loans are made. The Re- 
volving Fund does not receive annual ap- 
propriations. 

Where would loan applications be received? 

At County Offices of the Farmers Home 
Administration. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


5. 1788 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH) be added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1788, to assist in removing fin- 
ancial barriers to the acquisition of a 
post-secondary education by all those 
capable of benefiting from it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

S. 3671 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), I ask unanimous consent that, 
at the next printing, the name of the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. Gurney), be 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3671, to re- 
move unfair labor practices cases from 
the jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


BILINGUAL MANPOWER TRAINING 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 673 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, on 


behalf of myself and Senators NELSON, 
KENNEDY, CRANSTON, Montoya, and 
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WILLIAMS of New Jersey, I submit 
for appropriate reference my Bilingual 
Manpower Training Act. 

As first author and principal sponsor 
of the Bilingual Education Act, I spoke 
many times about the great disparity in 
educational achievement among Mexi- 
can Americans. I spoke about the tragic 
waste of manpower that resulted because 
70 percent of the Mexican American chil- 
dren who entered the first grade were 
pushed out of school before they could 
graduate from high school. 

The Congress acted and now the Bi- 
lingual Education Act is law, and because 
of this, thousands of children throughout 
the Nation have a greater opportunity 
for a better education. 

However, the school children of a few 
years ago that provided the statistics 
that convinced the Congress to act, are 
out of school. They did not have an op- 
portunity to take advantage of my bi- 
lingual bill. Most of them are underem- 
ployed in jobs that offer little opportunity 
for advancement. Many are unemployed 
and have a poor chance to get a good 
job, not because of inferior skills or 
lack of ability, but simply because they 
have difficulty with the English language. 
According to 1966 figures published by 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, 70 percent of all employed 
male Spanish surnamed Americans were 
working as operatives, laborers or serv- 
ice workers, the lowest three occupa- 
tional categories. A 1966 Department of 
Labor sample survey showed that 47 
percent of the men in a Mexican Ameri- 
can district in San Antonio were either 
unemployed, underemployed or earning 
less than $60 per week. Across the Nation, 
more than one-half of Mexican Ameri- 
can families exist on an income of less 
than $3,000 per year. 

The manpower programs that we have 
passed to alleviate poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and underemployment simply do 
not reach the Mexican-American who 
needs help the most: The unskilled 
worker with minimal education and 
limited English. 

Mr. President, today I submit the 
Bilingual Manpower Training Act as an 
amendment to S. 3867, which is intended 
to make available to persons with limited 
command of the English language, spe- 
cial bilingual programs to increase their 
opportunities for employment and pro- 
motion. 

The great need for this amendment, 
Mr. President, can be illustrated rather 
easily. It is common knowledge that a 
persons does not need to speak English 
to be a good welder or an auto mechanic 
or to perform a host of other trades that 
are in demand and pay a good wage. 
However, the present manpower training 
programs are conducted in English, and 
so poor people who have the skills and 
the ability to learn to be good welders 
cannot take the training because they 
do not know enough English to tell what 
is going on in class; and the welder or 
mechanic does need to understand a 
manual written in English. 

My amendment provides for the de- 
velopment of training courses and mate- 
rials in the enrollees primary language 
to teach skills and occupations that do 
not require a high proficiency in English. 
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Second, my amendment provides for 
courses and materials to teach the spe- 
cialized technical English vocabulary 
that is necessary for the performance of 
specific occupations. This is aimed at 
another segment of this population whose 
ability and skills cannot be fully utilized 
because in their limited education, their 
poverty background, and their language 
limitations, they have not learned the 
technical vocabulary which is necessary 
to perform certain jobs. Our present 
manpower programs do not provide this 
special English background, and conse- 
quently most of these trainees are as- 
signed training in the very basic low 
paying skills. 

A third gap in manpower training that 
my amendment aims to close is the 
present lack of manpower programs that 
assist persons to capitalize on their bi- 
lingual abilities in the job market. Pres- 
ently, airline companies, travel agen- 
cies, law firms, and other international 
businesses recruit employees from other 
countries to fill their jobs that require 
bilingual skills. During the 6-month 
period July-December 1969, for example, 
the Department of Labor issued certifi- 
cations allowing airlines to hire 258 bi- 
lingual airline stewardesses from abroad. 
These are jobs that should have gone to 
our own people. 

My amendment also provides for pro- 
grams to be developed in cooperation 
with employers to increase the English 
speaking ability of their employees in 
order to enhance their opportunities for 
promotion. 

Other provisions of the amendment in- 
clude special training for instructors and 
others, who will participate in bilingual 
manpower training and placement pro- 
grams, and provides for the development 
of specialized supportive services to en- 
courage employers to hire persons 
trained under this program and provide 
followup after they are employed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will be appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 673) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 673 

On page 6, line 18, strike out the word 
“For” and insert in lieu thereof “Except as 
otherwise provided, for”. 

On page 73, after line 21, add the following 
new title: 

“TITLE VII—BILINGUAL MANPOWER 

TRAINING PROGRAMS 
“SHORT TITLE 

“Src. 701. That this title may be cited as 

the ‘Bilingual Manpower Training Act’. 
“DECLARATION OF POLICY 

“Sec. 702. In recognition of the difficulties 
and limitations of large numbers of persons 
of limited English-speaking ability in the 
United States in finding employment and in 
learning the technology required for employ- 
ment today, Congress hereby declares it to 
be the policy of the United States to provide 
financial assistance to public agencies and 
nonprofit private organizations to develop 
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and carry out imaginative programs to in- 
crease the employment opportunities and 
opportunities for promotion of persons with 
limited English-speaking ability who are 
unemployed or underemployed. 

“AUTHORIZATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 

“Sec. 703. (a) For the purpose of making 
grants under this title, there is authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $25,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, $50,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
and $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973. 

“(b) In determining the distribution of 
funds under this title the Secretary shall 
give the highest priority to States and areas 
within States having the greatest need for 
programs authorized by this title. Such pri- 
orities shall take into consideration the num- 
ber of persons of limited English-speaking 
ability who are unemployed or underem- 
ployed as determined pursuant to criteria 
established by the Secretary after consider- 
ation of the the latest data available to him. 


“USES OF FUNDS 


“Sec. 704. Grants under this title may be 
used, in accordance with applications ap- 
proved under section 705, for— 

“(1) planning for and developing programs 
designed to meet the special manpower needs 
of persons with limited English-speaking 
ability including— 

“(A) the development of training courses 
and materials to teach skills and occupa- 
tions that do not require a high proficiency 
in English, particularly the development of 
course materials in languages other than 
English; and 

“(B) the development of training courses 
and materials designed to increase the tech- 
nical English vocabulary necessary for the 
performance of specific occupations likely 
to provide employment opportunities for 
such persons; 

“(2) providing preservice training designed 
to prepare persons to participate in bilingual 
manpower training and placement programs 
such as instructors, interviewers, counsel- 
lors, and placement specialists; and 

“(3) the establishment, maintenance, and 
operation of programs, including acquisition 
of necessary teaching materials and equip- 
ment, designed to increase the employment 
opportunities and the opportunities for 
promotion of persons with limited English- 
speaking ability, which may include— 

“(A) programs to teach occupational skills 
in the primary language of any such persons 
for occupations that do not require a high 
proficiency in English; 

“(B) programs designed to teach specific 
technical English vocabulary necessary in 
the performance of specific skills and oc- 
cupations in demand and which such per- 
sons may be reasonably expected to perform; 

“(C) programs developed in cooperation 
with employers designed to increase the 
English-speaking ability of such persons in 
order to enhance their opportunities for 
promotion; 

“(D) programs designed to assist any stich 
person to further develop and capitalize on 
their bilingual abilities for jobs that require 
such skills; and 

“(E) specialized placement programs in- 
cluding supportive services to encourage per- 
sons with limited English-speaking ability to 
find employment and to encourage employers 
to hire such persons. 


“APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS AND CONDITIONS 
FOR APPROVAL 

“Sec. 705. (a) A grant under this title may 
be made to any State or local public agency 
or to any private non-profit organization, or 
to any such agency or organization applying 
jointly, or to any such agency or organiza- 
tion applying with a private employer, upon 
application to the Secretary at such time, in 
such manner, and containing or accompanied 
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by such information as the Secretary deems 
necessary. Such application shall— 

“(1) provide that the programs and proj- 
ects for which assistance under this title is 
sought will be administered by, or under the 
supervision of, the applicant and set forth 
assurances that the applicant is qualified to 
administer or supervise such programs or 
projects; 

“(2) set forth a program for carrying out 
the purposes set forth in section 704 and pro- 
vide for such methods of administration as 
are necessary for the proper and efficient 
operation of the program; 

“(3) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund-accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure the proper disbursement of 
and accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
applicant under this title; 

“(4) provide assurances that provision has 
been made for the maximum participation 
in the projects for which the application is 
made of persons with limited English-speak- 
ing ability who are unemployed or under- 
employed and who reside in the area to be 
served by the project; and 

“(5) provide for making an annual report 
and such other reports as the Secretary may 
reasonably require and for keeping such rec- 
ords and for affording such access thereto as 
the Secretary may find necessary to assure 
the correctness and verification of such 
reports. 

“(b) Applications for grants under this 
title may be approved by the Secretary only 
if— 

“(1) the application meets the require- 
ments set forth in subsection (a); and 

“(2) the programs set forth in the appli- 
cation are consistent with criteria established 
by the Secretary for the purpose of achieving 
an equitable distribution of assistance under 
this title within each State, which criteria 
shall be developed by him on the basis of a 
consideration of (A) the geographic distri- 
bution of persons of limited English-speaking 
ability who are unemployed or underem- 
ployed, (B) the relative need of such persons 
in different geographic areas within the State 
for the kind of programs described in section 
704, and (C) the relative ability of particular 
public agencies and private non-profit orga- 
nizations within the State to carry out those 
programs. 

“(c) Amendments of applications shall, ex- 
cept as the Secretary may otherwise provide, 
be subject to approval in the same manner 
as original applications. 


“PAYMENTS AND WITHHOLDING 


“Sec. 706. (a) The Secretary shall pay to 
each applicant which has an application ap- 
proved under this title an amount equal to 
the total sum expended by the applicant for 
the purposes set forth therein. 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary, after giving 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to a grant recipient under this title, 
finds— 

“(1) that the program or project for which 
such grant was made has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of this title: or 

(2) that in the operation of the program 
or project there is failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision; 


the Secretary shall notify such recipient of 
his findings and no further payments may 
be made to such recipient by the Secretary 
until he is satisfied that such noncompliance 
has been, or will promptly be, corrected. The 
Secretary may authorize the continuance of 
payments with respect to any projects pur- 
suant to this title which are being carried 
out by such recipient and which are not in- 
volved in the noncompliance. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 707. As used in this title— 
“(1) the term ‘persons of limited English- 
speaking ability’ means persons who come 
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from environments where the dominant lan- 
guage is other than English; and 

“(2) the term ‘State’ means each of the 
several States and the District of Columbia.” 


STUDY OF USES OF SOLID WASTES 
RESULTING FROM MINING AND 
PROCESSING OF COAL—AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 674 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am sub- 
mitting an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to S. 3112, a bill that 
promises to strengthen our national ef- 
fort on behalf of a better environment. 
The bill, as introduced by the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. Byrp), requires 
an investigation and study, including re- 
search, into possible uses of solid wastes 
resulting from mining and processing of 
coal. 

In my opinion, this bill is sound, and 
incorporates the vital principles of co- 
operation between the public and the 
private sectors. My only purpose and con- 
cern in amending the bill is to expand 
its scope in order to bring these vital 
principles to bear on a wider variety of 
environmental problems. I am happy to 
say that Senator Byrp agrees with this 
observation and has consented to co- 
sponsor this amendment. 

S. 3112 requires the Secretary of the 
Interior to investigate and study possible 
uses of solid wastes resulting from min- 
ing and processing coal. As the bill 
stands, such investigation and study 


shall include, but not be limited to two 
vital matters. First, it shall concern the 
Possible use of such waste as fuel, in 


manufacturing, industrial or chemical 
processes, as road building material and 
as fill material. Second, the study shall 
consider the possible acquisition of land 
on which such waste is located through 
the power of eminent domain and the 
subsequent use of such land for public 
purposes. 

It is my opinion that S. 3112 should 
include not only coal but all forms of 
mining; and it should not limit the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to working through 
the Office of Coal Research. The Depart- 
ment has many experts in other relevant 
areas, and they should all be used as the 
Secretary finds necessary. 

The amendment I am submitting would 
also include two other topics of study: 
the econmic recovery of mining wastes 
and the use of systems and processes 
which have been developed by private 
individuals or companies. 

I have long been convinced that our 
environment problem will be solved not 
by more policemen, but rather by new 
knowledge. This is especially true if we 
are to make our environmental concern 
compatible with the workings of a strong 
and productive economy. Mining in its 
many forms is a vital part of our eco- 
nomic life. It is essential that we become 
more skillful at reducing the environ- 
mental hazards from mining. 

In a series of environment statements 
which I delivered in this Chamber a few 
months ago I stressed the need for new 
knowledge. 

I remain convinced that the great task 
of public policy regarding the environ- 
ment is to shape a creative partnership 
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between government and the private sec- 
tor. The private sector has great reser- 
voirs of talent and inventiveness and the 
Government can help elicit this. In this 
regard, it is the task of creative govern- 
ment to devise incentive mechanisms 
that will encourage industry to turn its 
inventive genius, research talents and 
managerial techniques toward solution 
of the environmental problems that are 
directly and indirectly related to indus- 
trial processes. 

The mining industry in the United 
States has always been progressive as 
well as vital. It does have a problem of 
environmental costs relating to produc- 
tion, This does not make the mining in- 
dustry unique. Many—indeed most—in- 
dustries have such costs incidental to 
their normal operations. As the President 
has said: 

To the extent possible, the price of goods 
should be made to include the costs of pro- 
ducing and disposing of them without dam- 
age to the environment. 


It is in all of our interests to avoid un- 
necessary price rises. To this end, we 
should welcome any advancements that 
make it efficient and inexpensive to re- 
duce the monetary costs of avoiding or 
repairing the environmental damages of 
all kinds of enterprises. The kinds of 
study that this bill will encourage will 
add to the public stock of useful knowl- 
edge in this increasingly vital area, 

Mr. President, this is why I hope S. 
3112 will be amended as I propose, and 
will become law as part of a growing 
national drive for a better environment. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will be appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 674) was referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, as follows: 


AMENDMENT No, 674 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
make a full and complete investigation and 
study (including necessary research) of 
methods of utilizing wastes resulting from 
mining and the processing of minerals and 
metals recovered. 

“Such investigation and study shall in- 
clude, but not be limited to: (1) the possible 
use of such waste as fuel, in manufacturing, 
industrial or chemical processing, as road- 
building material and as fill material, (2) 
the possible acquisition of land on which 
such waste is located through the power of 
eminent domain and the subsequent use of 
such land for public purposes, (3) the pos- 
sible economic recovery of such wastes, and 
(4) the possible use of systems and processes 
which have been developed or are being 
studied by private individuals or companies. 

“Sec, 2. The Secretary shall report to Con- 
gress not later than one year after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the results of such 
investigation and study together with recom- 
mendations, as well as those of the affected 
States (including any necessary legislation), 
and to uses for, and ways and means of re- 
moving, such wastes. 

“Sec, 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act.” 
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Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
require an investigation and study, includ- 
ing research, into possible uses of solid 
wastes resulting from mining and the proc- 
essing of minerals recovered.” 


FOREIGN MILITARY SALES 
ACT—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 675 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by me, to H.R 15628, to amend 
the Foreign Military Sales Act, and ask 
unanimous consent to have the amend- 
ment printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
ScHWEIKER). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed and will lie on the 
table; and, without objection, the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment 
follows: 


(No. 675) is as 


AMENDMENT No. 675 

On page 4, line 25, before “In” insert “(a)”. 

On page 5, between lines 18 and 19, insert a 
new subsection as follows: 

“(b) In order to clarify its purpose to sup- 
port the declared policies of the President 
toward Southeast Asia, the Congress hereby 
extends to the President its high commenda- 
tion and praise for the recent courageous and 
timely action which he has taken toward an 
honorable settlement of the Vietnam con- 
flict. The Congress expressly finds that the 
limited action across the Cambodian border 
by the United States Armed Forces has been 
extremely successful as a means— 

“(1) to destroy and remove tremendous 
amounts of enemy military supplies, and se- 
riously disrupt enemy staging and supply 
bases, illegally located within Cambodia in 
yiolation of that nation’s neutral status and 
territorial integrity as guaranteed in the 
Geneva Accords of 1954, and 

“(2) thereby to advance the President’s ef- 
forts to achieve an honorable peace through 
Vietnamization by contributing to the es- 
tablishment of conditions in which (A) the 
President can make continued major troop 
withdrawals from Southeast Asia, and (B) 
the South Vietnamese forces can maintain 
speedy progress In assuming full responsibil- 
ity for protecting the security of the South 
Vietnamese people and their right to deter- 
mine their future free of outside interfer- 
ence.” 


EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT OF 1970— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 676 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), I submit the 
migrant and seasonal farmworker 
amendment to S. 3867, the Employment 
and Training Opportunities Act of 1970. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Employment, Manpower, and Poverty, 
chaired by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Netson), and as the chairman of 
the Migratory Labor Subcommittee, I am 
particularly aware of the need to develop 
legislation to help assure that our Na- 
tion’s Manpower programs are meeting 
the needs of migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers. The Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS), who for 10 years chaired 
the Migratory Labor Subcommittee, 
knows, as well as many of my colleagues, 
firsthand the need to specifically include 
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farmworkers in the Nation’s manpower 
programs. 

The amendment that I submit today 
is designed to help guarantee that public 
service employment and training oppor- 
tunities reach farmworkers, as well as to 
provide a focus for a comprehensive 
analysis of migrant and seasonal farm- 
worker problems and needs. 

The Migratory Labor Subcommittee, 
of which I am chairman, has been con- 
ducting a comprehensive investigation of 
migrant and seasonal farmworker prob- 
lems during the 9ist Congress. From 
these hearings, it is readily apparent 
that while the American economic sys- 
tem has worked reasonably well for 
everyone except the poor, it has abys- 
mally failed the migrant farmworker. In 
fact, the migrant is practically excluded 
from the mainstream of our economic 
system. He is only a limited participant 
in manpower programs today, and his 
power to participate in, affect, or im- 
prove present manpower development 
and training programs is severely re- 
stricted. 

My proposal deals specifically with 
traditional manpower and economic is- 
sues. Migrants have little or no income; 
their ability to earn is impaired; and 
their stream of earnings is sporadic and 
uncertain. More important, however, 
they lack or are denied the ability to 
control their income. Unemployment is 
high, and subemployment and underem- 
ployment are pervasive. Their ability to 
increase their economic power is re- 
stricted. Information about jobs is lim- 
ited and faulty; skill, ability, educa- 
tional, and motivational levels are low. 
The demand for their services in agri- 
culture is diminishing due to developing 
technology and mechanization. Benefits 
of government programs designed to 
raise income and make it more certain 
now, and in the future, are limited or 
denied. Instead of controlling the eco- 
nomic system, the system controls them. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that 
residents of rural areas lag far behind 
those in cities in employment, income, 
schooling, housing, and health care. The 
unemployment rate of agricultural 
workers was 6.5 percent in 1966, com- 
pared with an unemployment rate of 3.4 
percent for workers in other industries. 
Farmworkers had a median yearly in- 
come of less than $1,000 in 1968, com- 
pared with city income of close to $7,000. 
Farmworkers had an average of 6.9 
years of schooling in 1968, compared 
with 12.2 years for all men workers. The 
data on rural health is in like vein. 

The causes of this tenuous economic 
position of farmworkers must be probed, 
and their exclusion from manpower pro- 
grams to date must be corrected. There 
is a great need to carefully assess in de- 
tail the extent and nature of this situa- 
tion and to arrive at solutions, When we 
know the specific causes and the scope 
of the economic and manpower problems 
of migratory farmworkers, we can better 
suggest remedies for improving the situa- 
tion. With more complete knowledge and 
understanding we can hope to guarantee 
to migrant and seasonal farmworkers the 
individual sovereignty in our economy 
to which they are entitled. 

The amendment that I submit today 
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will provide an opportunity for migrant 
and seasonal farmworkers to obtain their 
fair share of our Nation’s efforts to 
permit and encourage the maximum de- 
velopment of our human resources. For 
a variety of reasons including their eco- 
nomic and political powerlessness, farm- 
workers have been excluded, explicity or 
implicitly, from major social and worker 
benefit programs, and my amendment 
should lead the way toward correcting 
this injustice. It also provides for a na- 
tional council to focus Manpower pro- 
grams on farmworkers, as well as requir- 
ing a yearly comprehensive evaluation of 
the causes and possible remedies of the 
economic and manpower problems of 
farmworkers. To accomplish the evalua- 
tion, a national advisory council com- 
posed of representatives from the agri- 
cultural industry, farmworkers, experts 
in the fields of rural health, education, 
and housing, and State and Federal of- 
ficials is established. 

The Council is directed to investigate 
various aspects of migrant work and de- 
velop demographic information with 
which to accurately describe this class 
of worker, including an analysis of who 
are migrant workers, and what consti- 
tutes migrancy. Also, data indicative of 
past and projected future trends in the 
size and demographic composition and 
comparative employment and earnings 
data of this group will be sought. The 
effect of the open border policy between 
Mexico and the United States on farm- 
worker economic and manpower prob- 
lems will also be studied. 

The Council will also identify, collect, 
and appraise specific information, unfor- 
tunately not yet available, necessary to 
effectively and comprehensively analyze 
the migratory farm labor market. Level 
and variability of earnings and hours of 
work, nature and location of agricultural 
and nonagricultural jobs, other sources 
of income, as well as specific unemploy- 
ment, underemployment, and subemploy- 
ment data, and employment patterns of 
migratory farmworkers are included 
within the scope of the Council's respon- 
sibilities. 

But, Mr. President, an analysis of 
farmworker economic and manpower 
problems that consists only of a theo- 
retical overview of the migrant’s plight 
in relation to our economy generally, and 
a collection of relevant demographic 
data and specification of areas where 
data are sorely needed is not enough. 
Neither is a description of the so readily 
apparent manifestations of existent eco- 
nomic and manpower problems sufficient, 
for it is necessarily incomplete without 
an effort to define what the causes of 
farmworker economic condition might be. 
It is the intention of my proposal to set 
in motion the processes which might once 
and for all define what is required to 
bring migrancy to an end. 

And finally, Mr. President, the need for 
directing the kind of study proposed by 
my amendment, in view of the severe 
hardships, such as unemployment, high 
costs, and wasteful misuse of manpower 
resources, is that it was conclusively 
shown at the Migratory Labor Subcom- 
mittee hearings in April 1970 that no 
such effort is yet being made by any 
governmental or private unit. An annual 
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study authorized by my amendment will 
no doubt be valuable for the work of the 
Congress, as well as the public and pri- 
vate sector, in finding answers to the 
problems of seasonal unemployment in 
the construction industry. 

Mr. President, if anything is indicative 
of farmworker manpower and economic 
problems, it is that no serious considera- 
tion has been given to a sophisticated 
analysis of the causes of their continued 
powerlessness. This explains, at least in 
part, why this Nation appears to have 
no overall economic or manpower policy 
to effect change in the economic condi- 
tion of migrants. 

Only by attempting to pinpoint and 
define the causes can we work toward 
solution of the problem, Perhaps one 
benefit of our effort will be to stimulate 
public and private resources to assign 
priorities to one or more causes, in order 
that this Nation can proclaim and imple- 
ment a commitment to incorporating mi- 
grants into the mainstream of the Amer- 
ican economic life. 

It is for this reason that I submit this 
amendment. I think it is imperative that 
farmworkers, who have so long been ex- 
cluded from this Nation’s social and 
worker benefit programs, be guaranteed 
the employment and training opportu- 
nities provided by this important legis- 
lation. I think it is urgent that a national 
council be established, and that an an- 
nual study of this nature be made. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of my amendment be 
printed in the Recorp at the close of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). The amendment will be 
received and printed, and will be ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 676) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 676 

At the end thereof add the following: 
TITLE VII—MIGRANT AND SEASONAL 

FARMWORKER MANPOWER SERVICES 

STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 701. The Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(1) chronic seasonal unemployment, un- 
deremployment, and subemployment in the 
agricultural industry substantially affected 
by recent advances in technology and mech- 
anization, constitutes a substantial por- 
tion of the Nation’s rural manpower problem, 
and substantially affect the entire National 
economy; 

(2) this severe employment pattern Fas 
led to below poverty level family incomes, 
with resulting hardships and adverse effects 
on the health, education, and welfare of 
families and particularly of children; 

(3) much of the migrant and seasonal 
farmwork force is untrained, unaccustomed 
to, and ill-equipped for, the requirements 
of steady, gainful employment; 

(4) there is a compelling need for the 
modification and adaptation of manpower 
training and employment programs that have 
heretofore not included migrant and seasonal 
farmworkers within their scope; 

(5) because of the special nature of cer- 
tain farmworker manpower problems, par- 
ticularly those which are interstate in nature, 
such programs can best be administered at 
the National level. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF AN OFFICE OF MIGRANT AND 
SEASONAL FARMWORKER MANPOWER SERVICES 


Sec, 702. There is hereby established in the 
Department of Labor an Office of Migrant and 
Seasonal Farmworker Manpower Services 
which, under the direction of the Secretary 
of Labor, shall have responsibility for ad- 
ministering the Migrant and Seasonal Farm- 
worker Manpower Services Program author- 
ized by this title. 


ELIGIBLE ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 703. The programs and activities for 
which funds under this title may be ex- 
pended shall include but not be limited to 
the programs and activities authorized un- 
der other titles of this Act, and such other 
programs and activities as the Secretary 
deems necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this title. 


MIGRANT AND SEASONAL FARMWORKER MAN- 
POWER NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 704. (a) The Secretary shall appoint 
& Migrant and Seasonal Farmworker Man- 
power National Advisory Council which shall 
consist of— 

(1) four individuals, appointed from pri- 
vate life, to represent the farmer who shall 
be individuals actively engaged in, and whose 
livelihoods are dependent upon agriculture, 
and who employ labor in connection there- 
with; 

(2) four individuals, appointed from pri- 
vate life, to represent the migratory agricul- 
tural workers; 

(3) four individuals, appointed from pri- 
vate life, who shall have a demonstrated in- 
terest in and knowledge of the problems re- 
lating to agricultural labor, including the 
problems of the seasonal agricultural work- 
er, his employer, and the community; 

(4) four individuals, appointed from pri- 
vate life, who are or have been actively en- 
gaged in activities aimed at determining and 
solving the health, education, housing and 
welfare problems of the agriculture worker 
and his family; and 

(5) three individuals who have had experi- 
ence as State officials and who are acknowl- 
edgeable of the problems relating to agri- 
cultural labor. 

(6) The Secretary of Labor, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, and the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity shall be non-voting 
members of the Council, and are authorized 
to use, in connection with the Council's 
work, whatever technical and support per- 
sonnel from their agencies as they deem 
necessary. 

(b) Prom the members appointed to such 
Council, the Secretary shall designate a 
Chairman and a Vice-Chairman. Such Coun- 
cil shall hold not less than twelve meetings 
during each calendar year. The appointed 
members of the Council shall be paid com- 
pensation at a rate not to exceed the per 
diem equivalent of GS-18 while engaged in 
the work of the Council, including travel 
time and shall be allowed travel expenses 
and per diem in lieu of subsistence as au- 
thorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons 
in the Government service employed inter- 
mittently and receiving compensation on a 
per diem when actually employed basis. 


DUTIES OF COUNCIL 


Sec. 705(a) Such Council or any duly es- 
tablished subcommittee thereof, shall from 
time to time make recommendations to the 
Secretary concerning problems and policies 
relating to employment and manpower and 
to the carrying out of his duties under this 
title. 

(b) For the purposes of assessing and 
meeting migrant and seasonal farmworkers’ 
manpower needs, developing necessary re- 
sources, and involving local citizens in the 
development and implementation of man- 
power programs authorized by this Act, the 
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Secretary must be satisfied, upon the basis 
of evidence supplied by each applicant, and 
evaluated and approved by the Council, that 
persons broadly representative of all ele- 
ments of the population to be served have 
been given an opportunity to participate 
in the development of such programs, and 
will be given an opportunity to participate 
in the implementation of such programs, 
ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 706. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Council to advise the President, the Secre- 
tary, and the Congress, with respect to (1) 
the operation of Federal, State, and local 
laws, regulations, programs, and policies 
relating to any and all aspects of agricul- 
tural labor; and (2) any and all other mat- 
ters relating to agricultural labor. 

(b) It shall also be the duty of the Coun- 
cil to consider, analyze, and evaluate the 
problems relating to agricultural labor with 
a@ view to devising plans and making recom- 
mendations for the establishment of policies 
and programs designed to meet such prob- 
lems effectively. In carrying out such duty, 
the Council shall consider, among others, 
the following matters: 

(1) the effect of existing laws, regulations, 
programs, and policies on the various prob- 
lems relating to agricultural labor, including 
the problems of the migratory agricultural 
workers, his employer, and the local area in 
which he is employed; 

(2) the effect of the open border policy 
between Mexico and the United States upon 
such problems as: (a) the labor supply; (b) 
the living and working conditions in border 
areas; (c) the need for American residents 
along the border to migrate north in search 
of better paying jobs; and, (d) the entire 
National farm labor and rural economy; 

(3) the extent that adequate labor market 
information: (a) improves or limits farm- 
workers’ opportunities to find jobs and to 
increase earnings; (b) alleviates the prob- 
lems of underemployment and unemploy- 
ment; and, (c) provides the means for im- 
proving coordination of Federal, state, county 
and local public and private policies and 
programs relating to agricultural labor; 

(4) the need for more effective programs 
for the recruitment, transportation, housing, 
and full employment, on and off season, of 
the farm work force; 

(5) the provision of a non-profit man- 
power corporation and other ways to help 
regularize the employment of hired farm- 
workers, particularly seasonal farmworkers, 
including the provision of employment op- 
portunities in rural areas that complement 
the seasonal job demands of agriculture; 

(6) the development of a comprehensive 
manpower program to train and develop 
workers for increased mechanization of farm 
jobs, for non-farm jobs in rural areas, and, 
for meeting urban job opportunities; 

(7) the future demand for farmwork in- 
cluding an accurate appraisal of the chang- 
ing levels of demands and requirements for 
employees, particularly in the face of in- 
creasing impact of mechanization; 

(8) the relationship of such factors as 
poor worker ability, employer attitudes, low 
skill levels, and inadequate educational lev- 
els to the entire manpower problem; 

(9) the effect of farmworkers’ substantial 
exclusion from major socjal and worker ben- 
efit programs enacted Into iaw: 

(10) the means to familiarize farmworkers 
with program benefits, or basic civil rights, 
such as voting, that might be available to 
help them participate in the American eco- 
nomic mainstream; 

(11) the policies that have been developed, 
and efforts made to implement, or that must 
be made to implement those policies by the 
government, in the area of rural to urban 
migration and relocation and resettlement 
programs; 
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(12) the effect of the exclusion of farm- 
workers from legislation protecting the right 
to organize and encourage collective bargain- 
ing; and, 

(13) the relationship to the institution of 
migrancy, and those factors which cause it, 
to overall poverty in this country. 

(c) The Council shall study, investigate, 
conduct research, and prepare a report con- 
taining its findings and recommendations, 
and shall transmit such report to the Secre- 
tary and the President no later than Au- 
gust 1, and to the Congress no later than 
October 1, of each year. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1970—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 677 AND 678 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, as the 
national unemployment rate continues to 
climb, employment opportunities for 
youth become more and more scarce. The 
situation this summer promises to be 
particularly serious, with responsible 
predictions of hundreds of thousands of 
unemployed students. In view of the 
crisis in the lack of summer jobs for 
students, I am submitting two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by me to 
the second supplemental bill of 1970 to 
increase funding of the summer compo- 
nents of the college work-study pro- 
gram and of the vocational education 
work study program by $20 and $10 
million respectively. 

The unemployment rate among col- 
lege-aged youth in April was 10 per- 
cent, a 25-percent increase over the 7.5 
percent unemployed last year at the same 
time. With students looking for sum- 
mer work, the unemployment rate in 
their age group will probably go up to 
11.5 percent, meaning over one million 
college-aged youth seeking but not find- 
ing the work often essential to their 
ability to return to college in the fall. 

Increasing the appropriations to the 
college work-study and vocational 
education work-study programs will 
help to alleviate the plight of these stu- 
dents. Both programs have substantial 
summer employment components. Under 
the former, colleges pay students direct- 
ly to work for them or to work for a pub- 
lic or private nonprofit institution in 
the community. During the school year, 
students may only work 15 hours per 
week, but during vacation periods, the 
program has been set up to give the stu- 
dents full-time employment. The $20 mil- 
lion for this program would go directly 
to the colleges and universities partici- 
pating in the program, and could pro- 
vide up to 30,000 jobs. 

The $10 million for the vocational edu- 
cation work-study program would be 
given to the State vocational education 
institutions responsible for the State 
program, and would provide summer em- 
ployment for youths participating in a 
vocational education program. Most of 
these youth would be high school age. 
This amount could fund well upward of 
15,000 jobs. 

Every effort must be made to employ 
our youth this summer, and the passage 
of these supplemental appropriations 
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would be two more steps in the right di- 
rection. But more can and must be done, 
even at this late date. I am cosponsoring 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits), increasing appropri- 
ations for the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps summer employment program by 
$100 million, and I will shortly introduce 
a, bill to establish a Senate student in- 
tern employment program enabling Sen- 
ators to hire students for work on proj- 
ects which will have both educational 
relevance and public service value. 

These are the efforts that we in the 
legislative branch can make to soften 
this crisis. We must also call upon the 
executive branch to redouble its efforts 
and the scale of its already significant 
programs to hire youth in the summer, 
The President can do much to increase 
such hiring by the executive agencies. 
The largest potential employer, as al- 
ways, is the business sector, and I call 
upon the business community to join in 
this effort to find meaningful summer 
employment for college students seeking 
to finance their education and to gain 
experience in business, industry, and 
public service. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


ScHWEIKER). The amendments will be re- 
ceived, and printed and appropriately 
referred. 

The amendments (Nos. 677 and 678) 
were referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF AN 
AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 648 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Harr), the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Ne.Lson), the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), and 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Young) be 
added as cosponsors of amendment No. 
648 to H.R. 15628, a bill to amend the 
Foreign Military Sales Act. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
GovERN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


COMPREHENSIVE HIGHWAY HEAR- 
INGS WILL BEGIN JUNE 9— 
SENATOR RANDOLPH OUTLINES 
AREAS OF CONSIDERATION 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Roads of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works has scheduled 2 
weeks of general highway hearings to 
gather information on which to base 
new highway legislation. 

These hearings will be conducted 
June 9 through 12 and July 13 through 
16. We anticipate receiving testimony 
from individuals and organizations with 
a wide range of experience and varying 
viewpoints. 

The major goal of these hearings will 
be to reassert the concept of highways 
as a means by which other broader public 
objectives can be achieved. We shall dis- 
cuss numerous aspects of the subject, but 
we must keep in mind the philosophy 
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that highways, like so many other facili- 
ties of our country, cannot be considered 
in isolation but must be viewed in terms 
of their place in our total national life. 

The Interstate Highway System, the 
Nation’s primary roadbuilding concern 
for the past 14 years, is now 70-percent 
complete. The next few years will be im- 
portant, not only with respect to com- 
pleting that System but also in regard to 
initiating a new highway program that, 
with the Interstates, will have a profound 
effect on national transportation pat- 
terns for the remainder of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

For these reasons, the Subcommittee 
on Roads is beginning to explore thor- 
oughly the numerous aspects of cur- 
rent and anticipated highway require- 
ments in the United States. We will eval- 
uate a number of newly developed fa- 
cets of roadbuilding, including social, 
environment, and political concerns, as 
well as the physical process of construc- 
tion. In some instances we will examine 
entirely new areas, and in others we will 
look at problems with which we have 
had only modest experience in recent 
years. 

The subcommittee has received from 
the Department of Transportation a 
stewardship report on the administration 
of the Federal aid highway program. In 
addition, there has been follow-up cor- 
respondence to seek clarification of some 
points in that report. 

As mentioned, one of the major tasks 
remaining unfilled is completion of the 
Interstate System. The Highway Act of 
1968 increased authorization for the sys- 
tem to its present level of $50.6 billion 
in Federal participation. The most recent 
estimate by the Department of Transpor- 
tation, however, places the total cost at 
$69.870 billion, including $62.5 billion in 
Federal aid. 

Obviously, a review of the Interstate 
expenditure and appropriations authori- 
zation is a priority matter for the sub- 
committee and the full committee this 
year. In correspondence with our com- 
mittee, Secretary John A. Volpe has indi- 
cated that the cost estimate could be re- 
duced approximately $4 billion by the 
elimination of certain proposed routes or 
segments of routes from the Interstate 
System. 

In all but one case, these routes are 
in heavily populated urban areas where 
there has been. considerable controversy 
over the construction of freeways. 

I have requested that Secretary Volpe 
contact the Governors and mayors con- 
cerned to ascertain their views as to the 
desirability of removing these high-cost, 
troublesome routes from the designated 
Interstate System. We must remember 
that it is the responsibility of the States 
to decide, with Federal concurrence, 
where to build these highways. It is the 
responsibility of the States to recommend 
their deletion or omission from the sys- 
tem if they are not wanted. 

I would expect that Secretary Volpe 
will have information available to pre- 
sent to us on these matters when he 
testifies before the subcommittee in July. 

Relevant to the cost of the Interstate 
System, or any future highway program, 
are the social and environmental costs 
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which we now recognize are integral 
parts of our roadway planning. 

The 1968 Highway Act mandated the 
strictest environmental and social con- 
siderations in the history of highway 
construction. Experience since then 
shows that further refinement is neces- 
sary. The Congress, I believe, must be 
specific in declaring what it expects to 
be done in this area and provide guide- 
lines as to procedure for doing it. 

Urgently needed is a more precisely 
prescribed list of environmental factors, 
particularly since there is no known way 
to place a cost figure on some of them. 
The Congress should make it clear in 
law that the environmental factors it 
places on the list must be considered and 
that the cost of dealing with them will 
be included as a cost of building the 
highway. 

To gain maximum utilization of the 
highway dollar, there should be in- 
creased emphasis on the use of roadways 
for mass transit purposes. In such a con- 
text, this means buses. As a move in this 
direction, I have introduced a bill, S. 
3293, that would allow use of money 
from the Highway Trust Fund to support 
the development of such transportation 
systems, hopefully reducing the pressure 
for building more and more very expen- 
sive highways in urban areas. Hearings 
have already been held on this proposal, 
but I know that our witnesses will want 
to further discuss the whole range of 
problems relating to highways and mass 
transit. 

The highway trust fund, the financing 
mechanism for Federal participation in 
highway programs, is due to expire in 
1972. Numerous suggestions have been 
made as to the future of this fund that 
has provided a convenient, reliable, and 
efficient method of meeting highway 
commitments. I am sure that the sub- 
committee will evaluate the trust fund’s 
performance and future in considering 
any new highway program. 

I cannot conceive, however, of any 
substantial changes in the trust fund at 
this time or in the near future. The Con- 
gress is obligated to continue support of 
the Interstate program on the 90-10 
matching ratio that was established in 
1956 until the Interstate System is com- 
pleted as authorized. 

I favor a thorough review of Federal 
aid and the setting of a single matching 
ratio for all types of highways. But my 
view at this time is that the trust fund 
is too important and too successful to be 
abandoned. 

State highway officials, through their 
nationwide organization, estimate that 
the national highway needs for the next 
15 years will cost $320 billion. Financing 
provided through the highway trust fund 
must be available if we are to meet even 
a portion of this gigantic need. 

While the highway trust fund does not 
fall within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, we must con- 
sider it in planning highway programs. 

In recent years, I have become con- 
vinced that highway planning can no 
longer be carried forward without con- 
sidering its relationship to other factors 
in the development of communities and 
States. Just as we now give weight to 
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environmental considerations, so must 
we broaden the total planning concept. 

The experience of the past 5 years 
with the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act has shown that States have the 
capacity for comprehensive economic 
and social planning and should use it 
more extensively. 

The planning lessons learned from the 
Appalachian program could help make 
transportation a more effective tool in 
achieving community goals. 

One possible means to achieve this 
would be to tie the future highway con- 
struction program in with a planning 
process that would require each State to 
devise its own master plan for develop- 
ment. Such plan would consider eco- 
nomic, social, and environmental im- 
provement of the State. 

We expect a number of witnesses to 
address the question of State develop- 
ment planning and I hope that a number 
of alternative approaches are suggested 
for our consideration, 

Citizen concern with highway decisions 
that affect them has grown rapidly and 
was recognized in the 1968 act. Public 
involvement in highway decisions should 
be refined, and there should be assur- 
ances that citizen suggestions are given 
the attention and weight they deserve. 
Placing hearing responsibility with a de- 
velopment board instead of the State 
highway agency perhaps would help pro- 
vide greater assurance and possibly 
would place more responsibility on the 
Governor for decisionmaking in these 
matters. 

I am also greatly concerned about 
what appears to be an excessive number 
of uncoordinated reviews of highway 
plans at the Federal level. While I under- 
stand that we are striving to reach the 
ideal in highway construction, I am con- 
fident that a more rational review pro- 
cedure can be established. Present pro- 
cedures are causing undue delays in 
beginning construction. A result is that 
projects are delayed, costs rise, and public 
frustration increases. This is another 
area that the subcommittee will examine 
during the hearings. 

I have discussed some of the major 
considerations affecting highways that 
the Subcommittee on Roads will explore 
with witnesses during the hearings this 
month and in July; namely, completion 
of Interstate System, the highway trust 
fund, environmental and social factors, 
mass transit, highway planning, citizen 
involvement in highway decisions and 
review procedures. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
door will be closed. We shall not discuss 
other topics at the hearings. To the con- 
trary, I expect testimony on such other 
highway-related topics of equal employ- 
ment training programs, housing, relo- 
cation, highway-railroad grade crossings, 
bridge replacement, urban freeways, 
highway beautification, the effect of 
highways on population patterns and the 
expectation of future demands on motor 
vehicles. 

It is my intention to defer the intro- 
duction of highway legislation until the 
completion of these hearings. For this 
reason, I hope witnesses will have the 
widest possible latitude to share with us 
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their thoughts and suggestions on any 
subject that concerns highways. 

Only in this manner can the subcom- 
mittee and the full committeee gain the 
information that it must have on pro- 
ducing the kind of legislation we must 
have for the years ahead—years of 
change and challenge. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
VETERANS’ BILLS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, I announce 
that on June 9 hearings will be held on 
the following five bills: S. 3656, the pro- 
posed Veterans’ Housing Loan Amend- 
ments Act of 1970, a bill to amend chap- 
ter 37 of title 38, United States Code, to 
authorize guaranteed and direct loans 
for mobile homes if used as permanent 
dwellings, to authorize the Administra- 
tor to pay certain closing costs for, and 
interest on, certain guaranteed and di- 
rect loans made under such chapter, to 
remove the time limitation on the use of 
entitlement to benefits under such chap- 
ter and to restore such entitlements 
which have lapsed prior to use or expira- 
tion, to eliminate the guaranteed and di- 
rect loan fee collected under such chap- 
ter, and for other purposes; S. 3657, the 
proposed Veterans Educational Assist- 
ance Allowance Advance and Work- 
Study Program Act of 1970, a bill. to 
amend chapter 34 of title 38, United 
States Code, to authorize advance edu- 
cational assistance allowance payments 
to eligible veterans at the beginning of 
any school year to assist such veterans 
in meeting educational and living ex- 
penses during the first 2 months of 
school, and to establish a veterans’ work- 
study program through cancellation of 
such advance payment repayment obli- 
gations under certain circumstances; S. 
3907, a bill to amend section 3013 of title 
38, United States Code, in order to pro- 
vide that the effective date of any in- 
crease in a subsistence or educational 
assistance allowance award under chap- 
ter 31 or 34 of such title, because of a 
change in dependency status, shall be the 
date of such change without the neces- 
sity for an application if proof is timely 
filed; S. 3683, and an amendment there- 
to, the proposed Vietnam Veterans As- 
sistance Act of 1970, a bill to amend 
title 38, United States Code, in order to 
authorize the Administrator to make 
advance educational assistance pay- 
ments to certain veterans; to make im- 
provements in chapter 37 of such title; 
to remove time limitations on the dura- 
tion of eligibility of veterans for guar- 
anteed or direct loans, and for other 
purposes, 

I introduced S. 3656 and S. 3657 on 
March 31, S. 3683 on April 7—on behalf 
of the Veterans’ Administration—and on 
June 2, S. 3907 and the amendment to 
S. 3683—also on behalf of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The hearings will begin at 9 a.m., in 
the New Senate Office Building, with 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs as 
the first witness. 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. EacLETON) announced that on 
today, June 3, 1970, he signed the en- 
rolled bill (S. 3339) to authorize the 
Public Printer to fix the subscription 
price of the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 3, 1970, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 3339) to authorize the 
Public Printer to fix the price of the 
daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


SENATOR HATFIELD 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, yesterday 
a number of Senators rose in the Cham- 
ber and stated their judgment of the 
character and intentions of the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD). At that 
time, I was unaware of their statements 
and did not have the opportunity to join 
them and, in fact, had no knowledge of 
the particular circumstances involved. 

I have since had an opportunity to read 
into the matter, and wish to associate 
myself with the statement of my col- 
league from New York (Mr. GoopELL) — 
who said he had written me about it, but 
the letter never caught up with me—and 
other Senators, as reported in the press, 
who affirmed their feeling with respect 
to the integrity and high character and 
standing of Mark HATFIELD of Oregon. 
I feel exactly as they do, and wish to 
associate myself with them. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp an article entitled, 
“Hatfield Absolved of Franking Misuse 
by a United Senate,” published in today’s 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

HATFIELD ABSOLVED OF FRANKING MISUSE BY 
A UNITED SENATE 

WASHINGTON, June 2.—Members of the 
Senate—Republicans and Democrats, hawks 
and doves—rallied today around Senator 
Mark O. Hatfield, Republican of Oregon, in a 
rare display of unity. 

They absolved him of all guilt and com- 
plicity in the use of $2,175 in free mail privi- 
leges. 

Senator Charles E. Goodell, Republican of 
New York, said “his heart is as far from 
fraud as heaven from earth.” 

Senator Hatfield’s troubles started when he 
became a major sponsor of an amendment 
to withdraw all United States troops from 
Southeast Asia by June 30, 1971. 

He and co-sponsors of the amendment 
were flooded with mail. They decided to write 
a form reply and to use Senator Hatfield's 
Frank on the mail, enabling the letters to 
be sent without cost, 

To help with the mailing, Mr. Hatfield’s 
office used volunteers, described by Senator 
Goodell as “zealous, committed, idealistic.” 

The volunteers, however, also stuffed the 
envelopes with a plea for money to back the 
antiwar amendment. It was signed by Sam 
Browne and David Hawk, leader of the war 
protest movement. 
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When Senator Carl Curtis, Republican of 
Nebraska, brought the mailing to public at- 
tention, Senator Hatfield asked the Rules 
Committee to make a ruling. The commit- 
mittee held that the frank had been illegal 
use, and Senator Hatfield paid $2,175. 

Today, Senator Goodell came to the floor 
in Senator Hatfield’s defense. Senator Good- 
ell. said the plea for money had been in- 
cluded without Senator Hatfield’s knowledge 
and “as soon as it came to his attention, 
he stopped it.” 

The Senate Republican leader Hugh Scott, 
was so anxious to join in he did not even 
wait for Senator Goodell to finish his speech, 

“His total probity and keen sense of what 
is right and proper is well-known,” Senator 
Scott said. 

The assistant Republican leader, Senator 
Robert P. Griffin, said “I know of no man 
in the Senate who is more able, a greater 
man of principle, a greater man of integ- 
rity.” 

Senator J. W. Fulbright, Democrat of Ar- 
kansas; Harold Hughes, Democrat of Iowa; 
Thomas F. Eagleton, Democrat of Missouri, 
and Stephen M. Young, Democrat of Ohio, 
agreed. 

Senator Goodell summed it up by saying, 
“What happened could have happened to 
any of us.” 


NEWARK, N.J.,GRAND JURY REPORT 
AND TITLE I OF S., 30, THE “OR- 
GANIZED CRIME CONTROL ACT OF 
1969” 


Mr, McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
January 23, 1970, the Senate passed S. 
30, the “Organized Crime Control Act of 
1969.” Titie I of S. 30 strengthens the 
powers of Federal grand juries in the in- 
vestigation of organized crime. Increased 
terms for grand juries are authorized, so 
that there will be time available to deal 
with the complexity of organized crime 
investigations. Provision is also made for 
grand jury reports on organized crime 
conditions, on governmental misconduct, 
and to make legislative or executive rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr. President, the passage of this act 
by the Senate constituted a legislative 
recognition that a powerful and dan- 
gerous organized crime conspiracy is 
operating in our country. It also under- 
lined the stark fact that ordinary meas- 
ures are not adequate to handle so 
widespread and so powerful a conspiracy 
as the Mafia and that if we are to be 
successful in this attempt to turn the tide 
of lawlessness, it will be necessary to en- 
list the aid and support of the commu- 
nity. In this connection, the new grand 
jury reporting power of title I of S. 30 
should play an important role. 

Mr. President, a recent use of a re- 
porting procedure similar to that envi- 
sioned by title I occurred in the State of 
New Jersey. There, a grand jury was 
established to look into the enforcement 
of the State’s gambling laws in the city 
of Newark. The grand jury returned no 
indictments, but did issue a report criti- 
cizing Newark Mayor Hugh Addonizio for 
evident sympathy with and tolerance of 
widespread gambling in that city. In ad- 
dition, the grand jury called upon him to 
dismiss Newark Police Director Dominick 
Spina. Following its issuance, Mayor Ad- 
donizio sought, through judicial proceed- 
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ings, to have all references to him re- 
moved from the grand jury report. The 
law division of the Essex County Superior 
Court, however, denied his request. Ad- 
donizio appealed this decision to the 
appellate division of the Superior Court 
of New Jersey, and there, in an opinion 
handed down April 23 of this year, Judge 
Victor S. Kilkenny upheld the decision of 
the lower court. 

Judge Kilkenny stated in his opinion 
that— 

[O]ur Supreme Court has never doubted 
the power of a grand jury to make a 
presentment of matters of public concern 
unaccompanied by indictments... . The 
contents of presentments have been chal- 
lenged on motions to expunge them or parts 
of them. But, the Supreme Court decisions 
have never questioned the grand jury’s func- 
tion in this regard. 


Judge Kilkenny further noted that— 

A grand jury, by means of a presentment, 
may call to the attention of the public condi- 
tions within the County which ought to be 
remedied. 


The judge did note, however, that the 
presentment was not to be a substitute for 
an indictment. The grand jury, the judge 
indicated, is obligated to indict, if the 
evidence suggests that that would be the 
proper action to take. He also observed: 

The condition requiring public attention, 
and noted in the instant presentment, was 
the widespread existence of gambling activi- 
ties in the city of Newark and the lack of 
adequate law enforcement to stamp out this 
evil. . . . Censure of the Mayor for his public 
minimizing of violation of the gambling laws 
did not exceed the permissible censure of a 
public official as permitted in a presentment. 


Mr. President, this State grand jury’s 
action in censuring Mayor Addonizio, 
now upheld as proper by the New Jersey 
courts, is precisely the type of action con- 
templated by title I of S. 30. These re- 
ports, issued on a State or Federal level, 
without doubt, significantly increase pub- 
lic awareness of organized criminal ac- 
tivity in the community. State reports fit 
well, too, with the suggestion of the final 
report of the Kefauver Committee on 
Organized Crime in 1951. Americans 
should not rely, the committee concluded, 
solely upon the Central Government to 
control racketeering and organized crime, 
but should rather use local grand juries 
to attack the conditions in their own 
communities. The courage of this State 
grand jury in speaking out against crime 
and the conditions that led to it, there- 
fore, is to be commended. 

Mr. President, I recognize that objec- 
tions were raised here in the Senate, and 
are being raised in the House, that public 
officials criticized by these reports will 
have been held up to public defamation 
by possibly false accusations carrying the 
weight of official findings, but made 
after an unfair, one-sided proceeding and 
that such individuals will be unable to 
reply effectively to such allegations. I 
suggest, however, that this fear for the 
safety of the individual, and this specter 
of an inquisition, cannot be justified in 
light of the careful safeguards incorpo- 
rated in title I, safeguards, I note, that 
are in addition to those found in the New 
Jersey practice, which was sustained 
against these same sort of objections by 
Judge Kilkenny’s decision. 
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Where grand jury reports under title 
I of S. 30 are critical of identified public 
officials, elaborate protections are af- 
forded, including notice, cpportunity to 
present evidence and judicial review prior 
to publication of the report. It is to be 
emphasized that reports on private in- 
dividuals, possible under New Jersey law, 
will not be permitted under title I. To 
place these reports in a proper context, 
I note, too, that individuals appearing 
before the Civil Rights Commission, 
whose hearing and report writing power 
have remained largely unattacked by 
those who now attack title I, are not pro- 
tected to an extent comparable to the 
protection afforded individuals under 
title I of S. 30. My point is that when 
the Senate has passed title I of S. 30, a 
measure designed to strengthen the abil- 
ity of the forces of law and justice to deal 
with the frightening menace of the Mafia 
to our society, we wrote into the measure 
protections for the individual, which were 
neglected in the drafting and passage of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957, a measure 
explicitly designed to protect civil rights. 
It is hardly consistent, I suggest, for 
those who supported the Civil Rights Act 
in 1957 to oppose now title I. 

Mr. President, we are dealing with 
criminality on a scale that literally stag- 
gers the imagination. The cost to our 
society of this combine of brains, terror, 
business and bloodshed runs into the 
billions—yes, billions—of dollars each 
year. The Mafia has in several areas 
invaded the political arena and promises 
to expand rather than decrease this 
beachhead against the American pub- 
lic. Thus, through its great wealth, the 
Mafia can corrupt those public officials 
charged with the enforcement of the 
law and exist unchallenged and free of 
restraint to corrupt other officials, to 
terrorize more victims, and, increasing- 
ly, to fortify itself beyond the reach of 
law. 

Mr. President, there is another little- 
appreciated effect of the Mafia on our 
deprived young people, especially in our 
great urban areas, which Congressman 
Porr pointed out in the House only a 
few days ago. The Congressman from 
Virginia noted that there is the natural 
desire on the part of the young people 
to emulate success, but ihe tragedy in 
these circumstances is that the most 
successful person whom the poor urban 
youth, particularly the youth of minor- 
ity race or ethnic background, is likely 
to know will be a Mafia underling—the 
well-dressed pushers, pimps, and num- 
bers runners who drive shiny new cars. 
The message to these young people is all 
too clear—crime is profitable, criminal- 
ity is a successful way of life. The mes- 
sage and its promise of the material 
things offered by a career of crime pro- 
vide the Mafia with willing ranks of 
volunteer young people. It is this cor- 
ruption of our youth that may be, in the 
long run, the most costly aspect of the 
Mafia’s ominous threat to our country. 

Mr. President, the provisions of title I 
are designed to expose and help control 
the syndicate and its influence on our 
society and our daily lives. The magni- 
tude of the Mafia’s menace to our coun- 
try and its institutions makes it impera- 
tive that our citizens become aware of 
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that menace through participation and 
reports of grand juries as in the Ad- 
donizio case in New Jersey. I would hope 
that the House Judiciary Committee will 
move expeditiously to afford Federal 
grand juries the powers they need to help 
in this war on crime. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the full text of the New 
Jersey grand jury report and of the 
opinion of Judge Kilkenny printed in the 
RecorD at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXHIBIT I 
PRESENTMENT OF Essex COUNTY GRAND JURY 
oF JANUARY 9, 1969 
To HONORABLE JAMES R. GIULIANO, Assign- 
ment Judge, Superior Court of New Jer- 
sey, in the County of Essex 

On May 27, 1968, the 15th Grand Jury of 
the 1967 term was empaneled and charged. 
In the charge to this Jury it was made clear 
that one of the Jury’s duties would be to 
determine from the evidence presented 
whether there has been a breakdown in the 
enforcement of gambling laws and specifi- 
cally to inquire into the reasons for disband- 
ing of the Special Gambling Squad estab- 
lished in Newark in February 1968 and dis- 
banded in April of the same year. This jury 
was also charged with the responsibility for 
determining whether recommendations of an 
Essex County Grand Jury made in November 
1965 with respect to enforcement of the gam- 
bling laws had been complied with by the 
Newark Police Department. We were further 
instructed that “there can be no compro- 
mise with crime or criminals. All of us 
charged with the administration of the law 
in this County must be vigilant to eradicate 
crime. Complacency of the community and 
those charged with the administration of 
the criminal law therein is not to be tol- 
erated. Fair and impartial enforcement of all 
criminals is the keystone of preservation of 
order and decency. Of utmost importance, in 
the scheme of law enforcement, is the stren- 
uous and vigilant enforcement of the gam- 
bling laws.” For as the courts of this State 
have often said and as we do find, “The 
gambling racket is an ancient foe of society. 
It bilks the weak, it wrecks homes and de- 
stroys men. It spawns embezzlement, lar- 
ceny, and crimes of violence. It corrupts 
officialdom. It is reputed to be allied with 
other illegal traffic. The ‘easy’ money it yields 
doubtless finds its way under cover into le- 
gitimate fields, there to continue its pol- 
luting course.” 

Two prior Grand Juries conducted in- 
quiries into gambling activities in the City 
of Newark and into the nature and effec- 
tiveness of the enforcement of gambling laws 
by the Newark Police Department. Their con- 
clusions were that gambling indeed existed 
in the City and further that the illegal traf- 
fic in gambling was highly organized. Those 
juries found the Newark Police Department 
lacking in organization and ill equipped to 
wage an effective and vigorous war against 
organized crime. The most telling finding of 
both juries was that the Department from 
the top to the bottom lacked the vigor and 
desire to effectively enforce the gambling 
laws. The grand jury made specific recom- 
mendations for changes in the Newark De- 
partment designed to increase the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the department’s en- 
forcement program. We will address our- 
selves to those recommendations at another 
point in this presentment. 

Regretfully, we find that the circum- 
stances found to exist by our predecessors 
with respect to enforcement of the gambling 
laws still exists. We are compelied to con- 
clude that organized gambling activities in 
the City of Newark have increased since 1965 
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to such an extent that organized gambling 
is open, extensive and insidious, further, 
those engaged in violations of the gambling 
laws do so with no apparent fear of being 
apprehended. There continues to be a lack 
of vigor on the part of those in the Newark 
Police Department charged with enforc- 
ing the gambling law and this lack of vigor 
still extends from the top of the depart- 
ment to the bottom. 

These findings are not to be taken lightly! 
This jury has found ample evidence that as 
organized gambling activities increase so do 
its by-products of bilking the weak, wreck- 
ing homes and destroying men. As it in- 
creases, so do crimes of embezzlement, lar- 
ceny and crimes of violence and result in 
official corruption. This increase has pro- 
duced increased profits which have found 
their way into legitimate business through 
direct investment and loan shark racket. 

The evidence of the enforcement break- 
down in Newark is ample and clear. The 
total number of gambling raids for lottery 
and bookmaking in 1965 stood at 142. In 1966 
that number dropped to 85 and in 1967 to 
48. Of the total raids 8 were for bookmaking 
in 1965, seven in 1966 and only 1 in 1967. 
The effectiveness of gambling enforcement 
can also be measured by the amount of play 
and cash confiscated during raids. In 1965 
the entire Newark Police Department confis- 
cated approximately $8,000.00 in lottery and 
bookmaking play; in 1966 during the first 
three months of the year approximately 
$9,000.00 and for the remaining nine months 
approximately $6,000.00; and in 1967 approx- 
imately $4,000.00. In 1965 the department 
confiscated approximately $5,000.00 in cash, 
in 1966 approximately $2,000.00 in cash and 
in 1967 approximately $1,000.00 in cash. 

The following chart shows the typical de- 
cline in raids on a precinct basis: 


Precinct 


It might be logical to conclude from the 
startling decline in the above performance 
figures that there had been a decline of or- 
ganized gambling activities within the City. 
However, as we pointed out above, organized 
gambling activities in the City have clearly 
increased. Some estimates based upon evi- 
dence seized in two raids in the City by 
agencies other than the Newark Police De- 
partment should serve to demonstrate the 
extensive and organized activities in the 
City. 

One of these raids conducted in early 1966 
in the Second Precinct showed that for a 
lottery operation limited to approximately 
one quarter of the City the weekly lottery 
take was $130,000.00 and was collected by 
nearly 400 lottery writers. Thus, the yearly 
take from that operation alone stands at 
$6,700,000.00. Expert witnesses testified that 
this figure projected for the entire City re- 
veals that the yearly lottery take in the City 
of Newark approaches $27,000,000.00, It is to 
be emphasized that these figures involve 
only lottery and do not include the yearly 
take and profit from the large bookmaking 
operations now existing in the City of New- 
ark. Other raids that same year on the same 
operation by a federal agency confirmed 
these figures. As a result of these raids it is 
also clear that widely known organized 
gambling figures come and go in the City 
while trafficking in the illicit business of or- 
ganized gambling. So broad is the license to 
operate within the City that lottery pick-up 
men make very little effort to conceal their 
activities and in one instance a pick-up man 
was arrested making pick-ups totaling 
$7,000.00 in lottery play on a busy corner in 
the Fourth precinct. 
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Further, illustrations of the breakdown of 
law enforcement, as testified to before the 
Jury, is the attitude displayed by profes- 
sional gamblers. At a preliminary hearing 
in court one widely known professional 
gambler predicted to the arresting officers, 
members of the Special Gambling Squad, 
that there would be changes within a week. 
There were changes within a week. Another 
professional gambler freely stated that he 
takes care of the cops every month because 
somebody has to pay. 

On February 29, 1965, the 4th Grand Jury 
of the 1965 term in their presentment re- 
viewed the 13 recommendations made in a 
presentment by the 8th Grand Jury of the 
1964 term. They commented and made fur- 
ther recommendations pertinent to the non- 
compliance by the Newark Police Depart- 
ment and the Director of Police with the 
recommendations made by the 8th Grand 
Jury of the 1964 term. 

From the evidence submitted to this Grand 
Jury, it appears that the recommendation 
concerning the need for coordination of in- 
telligence and efforts between investigation 
groups has not been complied with. An 
officer in the Intelligence Division testified 
that any information gathered by his divi- 
sion is submitted to the Director and to the 
best of his knowledge there is no communi- 
cation between the Intelligence Division and 
the Bureau of Investigation. He testified that 
if the Bureau of Investigation receives any 
of the information received by the Intelli- 
gence Division, it would be submitted to 
the Intelligence Division by the Director. 

It is evident from testimony given that 
the recommendation pertinent to selection 
of personnel has not been complied with. 
This recommendation deals with the selec- 
tion and transfer of personnel being made 
solely by the Director, the Commanding Offi- 
cer of the Division having no voice in the 
selection of men assigned to him or men 
transferred from his division, This policy 
was continued despite the obvious decline 
in performance by the men of the Investiga- 
tion Division during 1966 and 1967. The 
responsibility for laxity and inefficiency of 
the division rests squarely on the shoulders 
of the Director and is the result of his 
neglect and a reflection of his policies toward 
enforcement of gambling laws. 

In 1968, the newly assigned Deputy Chief, 
of the Bureau of Investigation, testified that 
within a month after he took command of 
the Bureau he analyzed the productivity of 
the Bureau in connection with raids and ar- 
rests relating to the enforcement of gambling 
laws. He testified further that he recom- 
mended that 15 to 20 detectives and 5 lieu- 
tenants be transferred out of his division. 
This represented approximately half of the 
men assigned to him. He testified that his 
recommendation was made orally and in writ- 
ing to the director in order to beef up his 
squad and to more diligently enforce the 
gambling laws. According to the testimony, 
no action has been taken on these recom- 
mendations. 

The observation of this jury is that such 
inaction on the part of the Director cer- 
tainly has a demoralizing effect on any high 
ranking officer held responsible for enforc- 
ing law and order in the City of Newark. 
In contrast to this the one exception that 
came to our attention where there was out- 
standing success in the enforcement of the 
gambling laws was the case of the short- 
lived Special Gambling Squad where the 
Deputy Chief was permitted to select capable 
and dedicated men to work with him in this 
area of law enforcement. It is evident to 
this Jury that the recommendations of prior 
Grand Juries concerning consultation with 
superior officers prior to individual transfers 
have not been complied with. 

No evidence was given this Grand Jury 
that the recommendation pertinent to cen- 
tralization has been complied with. The 
Mayor testified before this Jury that the 
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matter of housing, a centralized department, 
would have to be authorized by the gov- 
erning body of the City. If this or any other 
action has been taken to move in this di- 
rection, there is no evidence that product 
action has been taken. 

Another recommendation of the prior 
Grand Juries was that the Director be alert 
to lax methods, neglect of duty, etc. Testi- 
mony was given that the records of the Bu- 
reau of Investigation was forwarded to the 
Director of Police on a regular schedule. It is 
a matter of record that arrests by the Bureau 
of Investigation in connection with organized 
crime and gambling deteriorated from 1965 
to the end of 1967. Normal review, by the 
Director, of reports from the Bureau of In- 
vestigation in connection with the enforce- 
ment of gambling laws, brought to his atten- 
tion the laxity and inefficiency in the In- 
vestigation Division. Despite this knowledge, 
no personnel changes were made in the di- 
vision by the Director. We conclude that tol- 
erance of such performance constitutes ne- 
glect of duty. 

It is evident to this Jury that the forma- 
tion of the Special Gambling Squad in Feb- 
ruary 1968, resulted only because of em- 
barrassing publicity which followed certain 
public statements dealing with the extent of 
organized gambling in the City of Newark. 
It is also evident to us, as it should have 
been evident to the Administration of the 
City and to the Director of the Police De- 
partment, that the Squad was selected and 
operated in accordance with recommenda- 
tions made in 1965 and by Grand Juries of 
Essex County. This considered, the obvious 
success of the Special Squad should be suffi- 
cient evidence to all concerned that the rec- 
ommendations made by Grand Juries of this 
County were indeed sound. 

The Special Squad was chosen to perform 
a function requiring dedication and vigor. 
The leader of that squad was allowed to 
select his men according to those require- 
ments. His success in choosing the men and 
the success of the men chosen by him is 
evident from even a cursory examination of 
the results of their efforts. In 26 days the 
Special Squad, with little previous investiga- 
tive experience, made 14 raids resulting in 
the confiscation of approximately $15,500 of 
lottery and bookmaking play and in the con- 
fiscating of approximately $16,500 in cash. A 
simple comparison of these results to the 
performance of the Investigation Division 
with an average manpower in excess of 25 
men per day, should have lead to but one 
conclusion when considering whether to 
maintain the Special Gambling Squad. 

On April 16, 1968, while the Special Gam- 
bling Squad was on a raid, a teletype order 
was issued by the Director disbanding the 
Special Gambling Squad. It is further evi- 
dent from the testimony of the Mayor that 
the director disbanded the Squad without 
the agreement of or notification to the 
Mayor of the City. The summary and im- 
personal manner in which this effective 
squad was disbanded, without explanation 
or personal word to the individuals involved, 
is, at the very least, an inept and dispiriting 
personnel policy. 

The testimony before this Jury and public 
utterances reported in the press lead us to 
conclude that the only reason given for dis- 
bandment of the Squad was the need of 
the Director to assign more patrolmen to 
street patrol duties. This Jury cannot be 
satisfied that, in a department consisting 
of more than 1,300 men the Director was un- 
able to retain 8 of those men in a Squad 
which experienced such monumental suc- 
cess. Such action is even less understandable 
in light of the fact that the Squad, in 26 
days confiscated more cash than the entire 
Newark Police Department had in the pre- 
vious three years and which confiscated more 
play than the entire police department had 
in any other of the three preceding years. 

It is evident that there has been a break- 
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down of gambling laws; that the Bureau re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of these laws 
has neglected its duty; that the Director is 
aware of the deriliction of duty and has been 
negligent because he did not take positive 
action to see to it that the gambling laws 
were enforced by the Bureau responsible 
for such enforcement. There is no evidence 
that the reasons for disbanding the Special 
Gambling Squad were valid. 

The police department in the City of 
Newark is sadly lacking in good organization. 
High ranking officers in the department have 
testified to a feeling of frustration because 
they were unable to communicate with the 
Director to the end that enforcement of the 
gambling laws could not be accomplished 
in accordance with their assigned respon- 
sibility, 

Let it not be said that the laxity and in- 
efficiency of the Newark Police Department 
in enforcing the gambling laws is the result 
of public apathy. We have found the public 
reacts favorably and energetically when they 
observe a vigorous enforcement program. 
When the Special Gambling Squad began 
to make arrests the public flooded the Squad 
with information. Other agencies are never 
at a loss for reliable information delivered 
to them by the public. We must therefore 
conclude that the lack of public response 
to the Newark Police Department is the 
direct result of its laxity and inefficiency. 

We reiterate, it is the obligation and 
sworn duty of public officials as charged, to 
enforce all the laws regardless of personal 
feeling. It is utterly reprehensible, in in our 
view, for such officials publicly to make in- 
vidious comparisons between legal and illegal 
gambling in this State. 

This Grand Jury, charged with overcom- 
ing the complacency of the community and 
those charged with the administration of its 
laws, finds the testimony and public utter- 
ances of the Mayor of Newark supporting 


gambling as a way of life and encouraging 
legalized gambling a contributing cause of 
his subordinate’s laxity in enforcing gam- 
bling laws. A public official who decides arbi- 
trarily which laws he will enforce becomes 
a model for the misguided citizen who 
decides which laws he will obey. 


Therefore, this Grand Jury makes the 
following recommendations: 

1. That since the Director of the Newark 
Police Department is either incapable or 
unwilling to perform his duties in such a way 
as to promote vigorous and effective enforce- 
ment of the gambling laws, it is in the best 
interest of the public that he be removed 
from the position of Director and that he 
be replaced by a man capable and will- 
ing to perform his sworn duty. 

2. That the Special Gambling Squad be 
reconstituted under the direction of a ca- 
pable and willing commanding officer who 
will be allowed to select the men to be as- 
signed to his squad. 

3. That the Special Gambilng Squad re- 
main active until such time as the Investi- 
gation Division has been placed under the 
direction of a full time commanding officer 
who is willing and capable to direct a vig- 
orous and effective campaign against or- 
ganized gambling in the City of Newark. 

4. That those men in the Investigation 
Division who its commanding officers chooses 
to remove be removed immediately, that they 
be replaced by men chosen by the com- 
manding officer from a list of qualified per- 
sonnel and that the commanding officer 
be given full power to remove men who 
are not performing satisfactorily. 

5. That the Director of the department 
establish two-way and open communications 
with the commanding officer of the Investi- 
gation Division so that he and other per- 
sonnel of the Investigation Division are fully 
aware of the Director’s policies in the area 
of gambling law enforcement. 
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6. That the Director and commanding offi- 
cer of the Investigation Division continually 
review the records and performance of the 
men assigned to the Division and that they 
take appropriate action when the men fail to 
meet performance standards. 

7. That the Director institute a system of 
examinations for promotion to detective and 
that he provide mechanics for promotion to 
these ranks and assignment after promotion 
which include consultation with the com- 
manding officers of the various divisions of 
the department. 

8. That the Legislature examine N.J.S. 2A: 
135-1 and provide legislation which will 
clearly define the crime of non-feasance. It 
should not be required that a public officer 
have direct or actual knowledge of existing 
criminal activity in order for a charge of 
non-feasance to prevail. To this end it is most 
urgently recommended that N.J.S, 2A:135-1 
be amended to clearly provide that gross 
neglect of duty is criminal non-feasance. 

9. That the Legislature examine the pres- 
ent prohibition placed upon the prosecution 
from taking appeals from directed verdicts 
of acquittal and provide appropriate me- 
chanics to allow such appeals. 

10. It is recommended that the Assign- 
ment Judge of this County charge a Grand 
Jury with the responsibility of examining 
the performance of the Newark Police De- 
partment in the enforcement of gambling 
laws. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Foreman. 
It is requested that the County Clerk for- 
ward copies of this presentment to the fol- 
lowing: 
1. Governor Richard J. Hughes. 
2. Attorney General Arthur J. Sills. 
3. Members of the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture. 
4. Mayor Hugh J, Addonizio. 
5. Director Dominick A. Spina. 
6. All news media with circulation in 
the County of Essex. 
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Superior Court oF New JERSEY APPELLATE 
DIVISION: IN THE MATTER OF THE PRE- 
SENTMENT OF THE Essex COUNTY GRAND 
JURY; HUGH J. ADDONIZIO, PETITIONER- 
APPELLANT 


Argued March 9, 1970—Decided April 23, 
1970. 

Before Judge Kilkenny, 
Leonard. 

On appeal from Superior Court of New 
Jersey, Law Division, Essex County. 

Mr. Bernard Hellring argued the cause for 
appellant (Messrs. Hellring, Lindeman & 
Landau, attorneys; Mr. Edwin H. Stern on 
the brief). 

Mr. Robert L. Podvey, Assistant Prosecu- 
tor, argued the cause for respondent (Mr. 
Joseph P. Lordi, Essex County Prosecutor, 
attorney). 

The opinion of the court was delivered by 
Kilkenny, P.J.A.D. 

Petitioner Mayor of Newark appeals from 
an order made by Judge Giuliano, Assign- 
ment Judge of Essex County, denying his ap- 
plication to expunge from a presentment re- 
turned by the Essex County Grand Jury all 
references therein to the Mayor. He also ap- 
peals from the denial of his application to 
examine all the minutes of this Grand Jury, 
although he was given permission to examine 
fully all the minutes relating to him. 

We have been advised by the Mayor’s at- 
torney that he has received a copy of the 
Mayor’s testimony given on September 17, 
1968 before the 15th Essex County Grand 
Jury of the 1967 term. 

The Mayor makes a fundamental challenge 
as to the propriety of a grand jury making 
any presentment of the kind herein. We find 
no merit in this contention. Our present 1947 
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State Constitution expressly provides for the 
“presentment or indictment of a grand jury.” 
Article I, paragraph 8. The word “present- 
ment” therein was construed by our Supreme 
Court to mean “presentments of public af- 
fairs as they had been known in New Jersey 
from earliest Colonial times.” In re Camden 
County Grand Jury, 10 N.J. 23, 65 (1952). 

Our Supreme Court has never doubted the 
power of a grand jury to make a present- 
ment of matters of public concern unaccom- 
panied by indictments. Its 1969 Rules contain 
express provisions regarding presentments. 
R. 3:6-9. So did the prior rules. R.R. 3:3-9. 
The contents of presentments haye been 
challenged on motions to expunge them or 
parts of them. But, the Supreme Court de- 
cisions have never questioned the grand 
jury’s function in this regard. For the history 
of presentments, see In re Camden County 
Grand Jury, supra. For some other cases rec- 
ognizing the right of a grand jury to make 
presentments, such as that involved herein, 
see In re Messano, 16 N.J. 142 (1954); In re 
Monmouth Grand Jury, 24 N.J.318 (1957); In 
re Presentment of Camden County Grand 
Jury, 34 NJ. 378 (1961): In re Presentment 
of Essex County Grand Jury, 46 NJ. 467 
(1966). 

Despite all this, we are asked by the Mayor 
to declare it beyond the power of a grand 
jury to return a presentment of the kind in- 
volved herein and to declare unconstitu- 
tional the rule of our Supreme Court pre- 
scribing the procedure to be followed on the 
return of a presentment. Even were we free 
to do so—which we are not—we observe no 
valid meritorious basis for any such declara- 
tion of invalidity. 

A grand jury, by means of a presentment, 
may call to the attention of the public condi- 
tions within the county which, in its view, 
ought to be remedied. All the cases and the 
rule of court cited above attest thereto. It 
may not substitute a presentment for an in- 
dictment. If the condition complained of 
and the person or persons involved therein 
ought properly be the subject of an indict- 
ment, the grand jury’s duty is to indict. In re 
Messano, supra, 16 N.J. at 147; In re Mon- 
mouth County Grand Jury, supra, 24 N.J. at 
323. A grand jury, in presentment, may cen- 
sure a public official for some non-indictable 
conduct on his part. R.R, 3:3-9(c), now R. 
3:6-9 (Rules of 1969), expressly so provides. 

R. 3:6-9 (1969) and its predecessor is sim- 
ply an expression of the rule of law thereto- 
fore recognized by our Supreme Court in the 
several cases hereinbefore mentioned. It pro- 
vides, inter alia: 

(a) Finding. A presentment may be made 
only upon the concurrence of 12 or more ju- 
rors. It may refer to public affairs or condi- 
tions, but it may censure a public official 
only where his association with the depre- 
cated public affairs or conditions is inti- 
mately and inescapabdly a part of them. 

The Assignment Judge shall examine the 
presentment. If it appears that a crime has 
been committed for which an indictment 
may be had, he must refer the presentment 
back to the grand jury with appropriate in- 
structions. If a public official is censured the 
proof must be conclusive that the con- 
demned matter is inextricably related to 
non-criminal failure to discharge his public 
duty. 

The condition, requiring public attention 
and noted in the instant presentment, was 
the widespread existence of gambling ac- 
tivities in the City of Newark and the lack 
of adequate law enforcement to stamp out 
this evil. It noted that a Special Gambling 
Squad had been set up by the Police Direc- 
tor, had done very effective work for about 
six weeks and then, for some unknown rea- 
son, had been disbanded. It noted that the 
Mayor had told it that he had not been 
notified of the disbanding of this special 
Squad and had nothing to do with this ac- 
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tion. It suggested that the Mayor should 
seek a dismissal of the Police Director, against 
whom an indictment for nonfeasance had 
been returned, which, following a jury trial, 
had been dismissed by the trial judge for 
want of sufficient evidence. The reference 
in the presentment was to a “‘non-criminal” 
failure on the Mayor's part to discharge his 
public duty. The grand jury would have 
the Mayor bring about the dismissal of the 
Director of Public Safety. 

The presentment criticized the Mayor fcr 
a public utterance in which he more or less 
minimized illegal gambling, in the tight of 
the public recognition of various forms of 
legal gambing at racetracks and the like. 
In brief, he played down gambling as a 
grave evil. It was the grand jury’s opinion 
that such public utterances by the Mayor 
could have some contributory effect upon 
a lack of vigorous law enforcement on the 
local level. 

No charge of indictable conduct by the 
Mayor was made in the presentment. At 
most, there was criticism and public cen- 
sure. Many people entertain conflicting views 
as to gambling. Some see in it no evil, while 
others entertain an opposite view. The broad 
prohibition in our State Constitution, for- 
bidding the Legislature from enacting laws 
authorizing gambling (Art. IV, Sect. VII, par. 
2), has been modified by amendments to 
the Constitution, approved at the polls by 
the people, authorizing gambling at the 
racetracks, bingo, raffles and boardwalk games 
of chance. We have presently before our Leg- 
islature a proposal to amend the State Con- 
stitution further, to convert Atlantic City, 
which describes itself as “The Playground of 
America,” into the “Las Vegas of the East.” 
The averred purpose is to gain additional 
State revenue. 

Thus, the Mayor's admitted and publicly 
expressed views on gambling did not involve 
indictable conduct. The grand jury’s ex- 
pression of opinion as to the potential effect 
of the Mayor’s admitted public utterance on 
police enforcement of gambling laws was 
legitimate criticism, There was testimony be- 
fore the grand jury of illegal gambling of 
great magnitude in the city, The Mayor is 
fully aware of those assertions. Censure of 
the Mayor for his public minimizing of vio- 
lation of the gambling laws did not exceed 
the permissible censure of a public official 
as permitted in a presentment, 

We pause to note that various deletions 
were made by the Assignment Judge in the 
language of the presentment, where the lan- 
guage employed was deemed to exceed the 
bounds of propriety. These deletions safe- 
guarded the Mayor from any adverse infer- 
ence of personal involvement. 

We inquired at oral argument of the May- 
or’s counsel as to what crime, if any, the 
Mayor was being charged with in the pre- 
sentment. He responded: “N.J.S.A. 2A:135-1.” 
This statute provides: 

“A public officer who willfully refuses or 
neglects to perform any duty imposed upon 
him by law, is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

When pressed for a specification of what 
duty imposed by law the Mayor was being 
charged with having willfully refused or ne- 
glected to perform, no specification was 
presented. In fact, the Mayor's counsel sent 
us a letter, after oral argument, in which he 
advised us: 

“The Petitioner-Appellant did not claim 
below and does not claim here that the 
Presentment charges the Petitioner-Appel- 
lant with any indictable offense.” 

In brief, the response to our inquiry at oral 
argument should have been simply, “None.” 

Thus, the facts herein cannot be equated 
with In re Messano, supra, where the pre- 
sentment charged an indictable offense and 
was improperly used by reason thereof. Ulti- 
mately, upon a remand to the grand jury in 
that case, a “no bill” was returned. 
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Here, the criticism was directed toward 
the Mayor's attitude gambling in 
the city. But misconduct in office “is not just 
an attitude. It is an action; or it is non- 
action with respect to specific incidents.” 
State v. Jenkins, 136 N.J.L. 112, 113 (Sup. 
Ct.1947). (Emphasis added). 

The Mayor argues that the Assignment 
Judge erroneously denied him a full and ade- 
quate examination of the grand jury minutes 
and a hearing. 

The judgment under review granted the 
Mayor “the opportunity to examine his own 
testimony before the Fifteenth Essex County 
Grand Jury of the 1967 Term.” This was the 
grand jury which returned the presentment, 
after evidence presented to it on the subject 
of gambling in Newark. Two prior grand 
juries had conducted inquiries into gambling 
activities in the city of Newark and into the 
effectiveness of the enforcement of the gam- 
bling laws. Those juries had found the 
Newark Police Department lacking in orga- 
nization and ill-equipped to wage an effec- 
tive and vigorous war against organized 
crime. The instant grand jury found that 
the circumstances referred to by its prede- 
cessors still existed. It recited a multiplicity 
of facts in support of its conclusions. 

The thrust of the grand jury condemna- 
tion was directed toward the Director of the 
Police Department. It pointed to the Mayor’s 
testimony before it that the Director’s dis- 
banding of the Special Gambling Squad was 
“without the agreement of or notification to 
the Mayor of the City.” In its specific rec- 
ommendations, no mention was made of the 
Mayor specifically. The only possible inferen- 
tial reference was in that part of recom- 
mendation 1, wherein the grand jury stated, 
inter alia, “it is in the best interest of the 
public that he [Director of the Police De- 
partment] be removed from the position of 
Director * * *.” There was no recital as to 
who would do the removing or whether the 
Mayor had the power, by himself and with- 
out more, to remove the director. 

We appreciate that R.R. 3:3-9(c), now 
R. 3:6-9, provides that, if a presentment cen- 
sures @ public official and the Assignment 
Judge determines not to strike, the censured 
Official “may examine the grand jury minutes 
fully, under such reasonable supervision as 
the court deems advisable, and be permitted 
to introduce additional evidence to expose 
any deficiency.” But here, the Assignment 
Judge did strike those passages from the 
presentment deemed by him to be improper 
or undue public censure, if such it could be 
called. Moreover, he gave the Mayor the right 
to examine the minutes so far as they related 
to the Mayor. Those references were to the 
Mayor's own testimony and his admitted 
public utterance, of which he had full knowl- 
edge. No valid reason for a roving examina- 
tion of all the minutes has been demon- 
strated. 

The order under review is in all respects 
affirmed. 


SUBSCRIPTION TELEVISION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Communications Sub- 
committee of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee I have followed closely all new 
developments in the communications 
field. CATV, public television, and edu- 
cational television are just a few of the 
areas which have grown to provide great- 
er program variety and improved service 
to the viewing and listening audience. 

Now there is another new frontier on 
the communications horizon—one that 
has passed the tough tests of admin- 
istrative procedure and judicial review 
by the U.S. court of appeals and the Su- 
preme Court itself. It is subscription tel- 
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evision—or STV as it is popularly called. 
The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has authorized STV and steps are 
being taken to implement that author- 
ization. Some 90 market areas over the 
country will ultimately be eligible for 
this new service under the FCC rules. 
After more than 20 years of extensive 
research and on-the-air testing, includ- 
ing 642 years of an experimental opera- 
tion in Hartford, Conn., STV is ready for 
its public. 

Nearly 25 bills have been introduced in 
the House of Representatives which, if 
enacted, would simply prohibit STV by 
withdrawing from the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission authority to au- 
thorize such a form of broadcast service. 
Following the hearings on these pro- 
posals, the subcommittee met in execu- 
tive sessions to determine a course of 
action. 

It is understood the subcommittee re- 
jected all legislative proposals which 
would ban subscription television and 
adopted a resolution, to be reported to 
the full committee, endorsing the FCC 
rule authorizing subscription under con- 
ditions designed to protect the public’s 
vital interest in “free” television, but at 
the same time requesting the FCC to 
amend the rule in certain respects to 
further increase the security of “free” 
television. 

The subcommittee’s recommendations 
and report out a bill which would impose 
conditions upon subscription television. 
This bill was never referred to the sub- 
committee having jurisdiction over com- 
munications matters. 

Any legislation which would deprive 
the American people of free choice in the 
type of programing they want should 
have a thorough hearing and the most 
intensive study in order to insure that 
there is an overriding public interest in- 
volved. In the absence of that kind of 
overriding public interest to the contrary, 
freedom should prevail in the communi- 
cations market. 


US. ARMY OFFICERS REPORT ON 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATIONS INADE- 
QUACIES IN FEDERAL FOOD AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
yesterday it was my privilege to hear a 
fine statement by two young officers in 
the U.S. Military Academy on the prob- 
lems of local administration of the food 
assistance programs currently being 
funded by the U.S. Government. 

This report—which was presented be- 
fore the Special Committee on Malnu- 
trition and Hunger while it was being 
presided over by the able Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), who now 
occupies the chair as the Presiding Offi- 
cer—was originally commissioned by the 
President’s Council on Urban Affairs. I 
was most impressed by what appeared to 
me to be a thorough, conscientious, and 
thoughtful job of research in the finest 
tradition of the U.S. Army by these two 
young officers, Capt. Terrence P. Goggin, 
and Capt. Walter C. Hendrix, both as- 
sistant professors in the U.S. Military 
Academy. They point out that it will take 
a minimal amount of money, compared 
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with the other vast expenditures we 
make, to end hunger in America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of their fine re- 
port to the Urban Affairs Council en- 
titled, “Final Report, Food Assistance 
Programs: A View From the Field,” be 
printed in its entirety at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FINAL REPORT, FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS: 

A VIEW FROM THE FEŒLD, JANUARY 1970 

I. SUMMARY 
Origin and basis of the report 

The following constitutes the final report 
of a field study conducted on behalf of the 
White House Urban Afairs Council during 
the months of July and August 1969. This 
study was commissioned to determine how 
food distribution systems are operated at the 
state and local level and to identify some of 
the critical administrative factors which pre- 
vent effective food distribution to the poor. 
To make this determination we visited fifteen 
counties in four states located in different 
areas of the country: New York in the East, 
Mississippi in the South, Missouri in the Mid- 
West, and California in the Far West. Some 
of the counties operated direct distribution 
programs; others issued food stamps. We 
make no claim that these fifteen counties 
constitute a representative national sample, 
but we do think that they are diverse enough 
in social attitudes, financial capability, in- 
dustrial development, and degree of urbani- 
zation to give rough outlines of national 
performance. 

This report attempts to analyze only the 
structure of the food distribution system 
and does not consider the many obvious 
problems caused solely by inadequate appro- 
priations. The administrative problems which 


we discuss in this report cannot be solved 
by open-ended appropriations alone. To be 
solved they require carefully drafted legisla- 
tion and vigorous Federal supervision and 
enforcement at the local level to insure that 
commodity foods or food stamps are effec- 
tively distributed to those who need them. 


General conclusions 


During our stay in each county we inter- 
viewed welfare officials, county commission- 
ers and supervisors, members of local wel- 
fare rights organizations, Community Action 
Agency personnel, food recipients, and 
would-be recipients. From these interviews 
and our own observations we have reached 
the following general conclusions: 

(1) Parochial attitudes and prejudices of 
local officials and their constituencies di- 
rectly influence the structure and operation 
of food assistance programs. 

(2) The food assistance programs are vul- 
nerable to these parochial attitudes because 
the shape and substance of the food assist- 
ance effort is determined by local decisions. 


Recommendations 


In light of these conclusions, we make the 
following observations and recommenda- 
tions: 

(1) We commend the Administration’s 
decision to establish food assistance programs 
in the some two hundred counties that have 
refused to participate in the food assistance 
effort; nevertheless we fear that this reform 
will have minimal impact unless strong 
measures are taken to deal with the problem 
of the “paper program” county (i.e., a pro- 
gram which has an absurdly low participa- 
tion rate). We feel that the only feasible 
solution is for the Federal government to 
establish minimum participation levels 
which local programs must meet. 

(2) We commend the recommendation of 
the recent White House Conference that a 
uniform, objective, and self-certifying na- 
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tional eligibility standard be adopted for 
food stamp recipients. However, this national 
eligibility standard will not be selj-enforcing, 
Many communities are capable of distorting 
the most simplistic eligibility criteria, even 
those which permit self-certification. To deal 
with this problem the Federal government 
must either assume responsibility for oper- 
ating the program or provide strict on-going 
supervision of the local administration by 
sympathetic Federal agencies. 


General administrative problems 


In addition to a detailed discussion of the 
major conclusions and recommendations 
mentioned above, this report will analyze a 
number of general administrative problems 
which, though not as critical as “paper pro- 
grams” and “eligibility criteria,” must be 
solved for the food assistance effort to be 
truly effective, These problems include: 

(A) inadequate numbers of distribution 
points 

(B) inadequate outreach capability 

(C) current obstacles to the simultaneous 
operation of food stamp and direct distribu- 
tion programs 

(D) limitations on the number of com- 
modity distribution items 

(E) limitations on the willingness or abil- 
ity of local governments to bear administra- 
tive costs. 


It. THE “PAPER PROGRAM” COUNTY 
Definition 


The problem of the “paper program” 
county is quite easy to understand. The 
county either cannot or will not invest the 
resources necessary to meet the food assist- 
ance needs of its population. The present 
law requires that local funds and facilities 
be used to support the administrative costs 
of any food assistance program. It can read- 
ily be seen then, that the investment of con- 
siderable local resources is required for an 
effective program. In terms of a substantive 
impact on the problem of malnutrition and 
hunger, there is little difference between the 
paper program county and the county with 
no program because counties are generally 
reluctant to invest adequate resources. 
Therefore, merely requiring a county to have 
& program does not necessarily solve the 
principle problem. It may only construct a 
cruel facade. The same fears and hostili- 
ties that motivated a county to resist the 
establishment of food programs in the past 
will prompt that county to limit substan- 
tially the effects of a mandated program, 


An example 


Mendocino County, California offers an 
example of the paper program, With 4,000 
persons on public assistance, the county pro- 
vides 200-400 persons with commodity foods 
each month. (The Legal Aid Services Foun- 
dation of Mendocino County states that 50 
persons each month would be a better esti- 
mate.) 

The general situation 


There are obvious difficulties in combating 
the paper program problem. Perhaps the 
most serious impediment to an effective solu- 
tion is the difficulty in determining the cut- 
off point between a paper program and a 
truly effective program. Just as the distance 
between Mendocino County and a “no pro- 
gram” county may be small, so the gap be- 
tween the Mendocino situation and the 
“average” program is similarly narrow. The 
Interim Report of the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Nutrition and Human Needs observes 
that “the average participation rate for all 
poor persons living in food stamp counties is 
16% and in commodity counties is 22%.” 
This is a shocking conclusion which our own 
field studies support. 

A solution: Mandatory participation rates 
The similarity between a country such as 
Mendocino and the average county’s program 
makes difficult any effort to distinguish be- 
tween the two. Yet this same similarity sug- 
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gests that the best way to solve the problem 
is, in one sense, to ignore it, i.e., to propose 
& solution that will deal with the low par- 
ticipation rates in both the “paper” and 
“average” counties, We suggest that par- 
ticipation rates, like eligibility criteria, be 
made to conform to national standards, 
Naturally such a proposal will be criticized 
for the arbitrariness inherent in such cri- 
teria. Yet it is crucially important to set 
minimum participation levels. Only by de- 
fining such goals can those counties already 
making a good faith effort be given guidance 
as to how closely they approximate a mini- 
mum acceptable target. At the same time, 
those counties which are not really interested 
in a meaningful program will have their 
shortcoming revealed. 

In the manner of specific recommenda- 
tions, we suggest the following: 

(a) In each county in which a Community 
Action Agency (hereafter CAA) is operating 
(and for which there exists some reasonably 
accurate estimate of the number of poor per- 
sons within the county) the food assistance 
program will be required to serve, as a min- 
imum, a number equal to 70% of the poor; 

(b) In a county which lacks a CAA, the 
food assistance program will be required to 
cover 90% of the public assistance recipients. 


Alternative Sanctions for Enforcement 


If a particular county refuses to comply 
after a brief transition period, two alterna- 
tives could be employed: 

(a) The Congress could authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture and/or the Secre- 
tary of HEW* to discontinue all Federal aid 
to food assistance programs within a state 
in which one or more counties refused to 
meet the minimum participation level, [This 
is similar to a provision in the Nixon Admin- 
istration’s “Food Stamp Amendments” sub- 
mitted in June 1968, Section 9.] Under this 
sanction, if a county failed to meet the mini- 
mum participation level specified above, it 
would be considered to have “no program” 
and the state would be in danger of losing 
all its food assistance programs under the 
“all or none” provision contained in the 
June 1969 Bill; or 

(b) The Congress could authorize the re- 
sponsible Federal agencies to assume com- 
plete funding and administrative responsi- 
bility for the program in order that the 
minimum participation levels might be at- 
tained. To reduce the motivation for coun- 
ties to seek Federal assumption of food 
programs simply as a means of freeing them- 
Selves from the associated costs, the agency 
involved would retain the option to bill the 
counties for all administrative expenses in- 
curred. 

Of these two alternative sanctions, we rec- 
ommend the first. On the basis of our field 
studies, we believe that, faced with the choice 
between (a) pressuring holdouts to estab- 
lish programs or (b) seeing all their state’s 
programs terminated, officials in a given state 
would take the former option. The political 
and social repercussions of Statewide termi- 
nation should be seen as too damaging to 
risk. In Mississippi and Missouri, for exam- 
ple, we found little sentiment for eliminat- 
ing programs already in operation. Indeed, 


tWhile this report was being prepared, 
Secretaries. Hardin and Finch revealed in 
testimony before the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee that their Departments are preparing 
to shift the Food Stamp program to HEW at 
the same time that the Administration’s 
Family Assistance program goes into effect. 
Although this date lies somewhere in the 
future, we thought it prudent to proceed on 
the assumption that in time both the De- 
partments of Agriculture and HEW will be 
involved in the food assistance effort. In the 
report we will use the term “responsible 
Federal agencies” to denote these and other 
units of the national Government which 
have such an involvement. 
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the Missourians expressed a certain pride in 
the success of their programs. Even in Mis- 
sissippi, the resistance we encountered was 
not to the programs per se but to any loss of 
program control by those wishing to pro- 
mote the social status quo. The same may be 
said for Mendocino, California, where the 
county welfare department was the least 
sympathetic of any county we visited. The 
economic and social benefits of a Federally 
subsidized food program to California as a 
whole will provide the necessary incentive 
to state officials to keep their programs, even 
if it means pressuring recalcitrants such as 
Mendocino to conform. 

At this point a cautionary note is in or- 
der. The general acceptance which we en- 
countered is not any guarantee that state 
and local officials will permit significant up- 
grading of the programs rather than see the 
programs eliminated. The momentum which 
the programs have achieved may not be 
enough to insure their continuation should 
the first sanction be applied. Yet, on the 
basis of our interviews, we feel that most 
state officials will perceive more political 
and social problems in discontinuing all food 
assistance programs than in meeting the 
minimum participation levels. 

The second alternative, on the other hand, 
could increase the bureaucratic complexity 
that already hampers the food assistance ef- 
fort. Under this alternative some responsible 
Federal agency would be empowered to take 
over food programs where local officials re- 
fuse to comply with minimum participation 
levels. While the Federal agency would have 
the option of seeking local reimbursement 
for administrative costs, efforts to secure 
such reimbursements would almost inevita- 
bly lead to further conflict, to court actions, 
and perhaps to disastrous delays. 

For all these reasons, therefore, we rec- 
ommend that the first alternative be tried 
initially. If this alternative fails, i.e., if 
states eliminate their programs rather than 
coerce recalcitrant communities to comply 
with the minimum participation require- 
ments, the responsible Federal agency could 
always utilize the second option. If this 
proves ineffective, the Federal government 
can only be prepared to assume full respon- 
sibility for operating all programs directly. 
Under such circumstances no other means 
are available to force the states and coun- 
ties to implement meaningful programs. 

Finally, the establishment of target fig- 
ures would not mean that the counties need 
certify only enough persons to meet their 
quotas. All counties would still be lable to 
redressive action by would-be recipients de- 
spite the fact that they, the counties, had 
achieved the required level of participation. 

Mandatory participation rates would help 
overcome a number of other problems as- 
sociated with the food assistance efforts. In 
order to attain the required quotas, many 
counties would have to switch from an in- 
different to an aggressive attitude in the 
matter of outreach. More adequate provi- 
sions for distribution would have to be made 
by those counties which operate bankers’ 
hours at the commodity distribution facility 
or which operate an insufficient number of 
stamp issue points. Mandatory participation 
rates will not, however, insure that the com- 
modity counties issue an adequate number 
of food items. In fact, some counties might 
attempt to economize by cutting down on 
the number of different items they issue. 
This problem should be anticipated and can 
be combatted by requiring each county to 
maintain its current level of effort when the 
mandatory rates take effect. 

III, ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA 
General 

The standards by which eligibility for par- 
ticipation in food assistance programs is 
determined comprise one of the most trouble- 
some and sensitive aspects of the whole 
anti-hunger effort. If the income qualifica- 
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tions are too low (as they seem to be in 
most areas of the country) some families 
with inadequate diets will be excluded. Eligi- 
bility criteria, moreover, are easily manipu- 
lated by local welfare departments. The more 
subjective the criteria, the easier it is for 
such manipulation to go unchecked. In our 
view the most effective remedies for this 
second cluster of problems will be (a) na- 
tionally established, objective eligibility 
standards and (b) vigorous and continued 
Federal enforcement. 

Criteria manipulation: Dimensions of the 

problem 

The rationale for a realistic ineome quali- 
fication level needs little explanation. How- 
ever, the need for simple criteria based only 
on income and capable of easy and objective 
determination is, perhaps, not so obvious. 
Our field studies uncovered clear and un- 
mistakable evidence of manipulation of pres- 
ent qualification criteria to exclude certain 
families. In some areas, such as Mississippi, 
adults in a family who were seen as & political 
or social threat would frequently be dropped 
from food stamp rolls for a month or so. In 
Natchez, Mississippi black women who re- 
fused to sit in the segregated waiting room 
of the local welfare office were either ignored 
or told that they “failed to comply” with 
certain “recently amended” regulations. Fi- 
nally, in a personal interview, the Mississippi 
Commissioner of Public Welfare, Arthur Win- 
stead, told us that his state would be happy 
to accept additional federal funds for food 
programs, but that it was mandatory that 
these funds come through official state chan- 
nels, as opposed to OEO, so that the food 
programs would not be used to “disturb the 
social status quo.” He implied that to pre- 
serve that status quo, it was necessary for 
the state to determine who would receive 
the bounty of the government and that only 
those who “deserved” to be recipients should 
qualify. 

What Commissioner Winstead seemed to 
be saying was that state officials should be 
permitted subjectively to evaluate recipients 
and that income level was only one of many 
criteria that should be used to make this 
determination. From the practices we ob- 
served in Mississippi, other criteria would 
include whether a black was willing to sit in 
a Jim Crow waiting room in a welfare office 
and whether the local community perceived 
him or her as a “troublemaker.” 

In other areas that we visited such as 
California’s Mendocino and Fresno Counties, 
flagrant violations of welfare and food dis- 
tribution laws and guidelines exist. Mendo- 
cino County is able to exclude all but 50 
people from the food distribution rolls only 
by an arbitrary and irrational interpretation 
of whether a person is employable and how 
much income he may have to qualify. It 
seems that the County Supervisors have 
determined that if an individual has any 
income at all, that in itself proves he is 
employable and hence cannot qualify for free 
food. This interpretation, of course, excludes 
all of the working poor and most AFDC 
mothers. Affidavits supporting these allega- 
tions have been filed in a recent suit brought 
by the Mendocino Legal Aid Society. 

The motivations for county officials to vio- 
late or intentionally misinterpret regulations 
vary. Racial prejudice, such as we found in 
the South, has already been discussed. In 
Mendocino County the Supervisors have a 
nearly paranoid fear of effective welfare 
and food distribution programs attracting 
“Hippies.” The poor are perceived by many 
Officials as lazy, indolent, or otherwise un- 
willing to work and hence “unworthy” of 
assistance. But a common motivation is the 
necessity for these counties to bear the cost 
of administering the food and welfare pro- 
grams. Administrative costs such as trans- 
porting commodity foods from the rail head 
to a distribution center, the maintenance of 
storage and refrigeration facilities, and the 
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processing of applications are relatively 
small compared to the Federal government's 
burden. But these costs constitute a sig- 
nificant motivation for local officials to re- 
strict the coverage of their food distribution 
program. If we wish to improve coverage, the 
motivation to violate guidelines in order to 
reduce administrative costs can be attacked 
only if the Federal Government is willing to 
share these administrative costs, at least in 
counties with a relatively small tax base. 

Self certification on the basis of simple 
and objective criteria (as recommended by 
the recent White House Conference) and the 
minimum participation levels we have pro- 
posed will do much to eliminate the problem 
of manipulated eligibility criteria. But the 
hostility and suspicion which frequently 
exist within a local community toward the 
poor will not disappear. It seems likely that 
this hostility will encourage local officials to 
keep participation levels as low as permis- 
sible, excluding otherwise eligible recipients. 

Need for “referees” 

To reduce the likelihood of labor “objec- 
tive” eligibility criteria being manipulated, 
we recommend that the Secretary of HEW, 
and specifically the Social Security Admin- 
istration,? be empowered to appoint referees 
who will supervise certification practices in 
a given community. Referees need not be as- 
signed in all communities. Rather, such as- 
signments should be made when the Secre- 
tary has reason to suspect that systematic 
criteria manipulation exists. These referees 
need not assume the bureaucratic functions 
of certification; rather they would be em- 
powered to overrule local determinations in 
any given case. 


IV. GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
Inadequate number of distribution points 


Hopefully, minimum participation require- 
ments will encourage local agencies to de- 
velop new and innovative means of reducing 
the participants’ significant transportation 
difficulties. During our field investigations 
we encountered a number of situations 
which abundantly confirmed the frequent 
allegations concerning the great physical 
problems which recipients face in getting 
to the commodity or food stamp distribu- 
tion point. In Tulare County, California, 
which is the size of Connecticut, there is 
but one distribution point. Mendocino 
County, with its 3,500 square miles, is smaller 
in area but its terrain is mountainous and 
the transportation problems are thus com- 
pounded. Yet it, too, has only one distribu- 
tion point. Los Angeles County, which has 
more persons on food stamps than any other 
in the country, has less than 25% of those 
eligible participating. This is due to poorly 
placed and inadequate numbers of distribu- 
tion points (banks) as well as to an inex- 
plicable failure to publicize the program 
properly. 

Encouragingly, some of the areas we visited 
have responded to the distance problem 
with solutions of varying creativity. Kern 
County, California, the third largest in the 
state (8,100 square miles) distributes com- 
modities at several different locations, Dis- 
tribution at the issue points is not con- 


*The food assistance recipients, would-be 
recipients, and CAA personnel whom we in- 
terviewed reserved most of their criticisms 
for the welfare agencies that operate the 
programs at the local level. However, such 
criticism of Federal agencies as we did en- 
counter suggests that the USDA was per- 
ceived as less than wholly sympathetic to the 
food assistance effort. This rather slim bit of 
evidence is not the only basis for our sug- 
gestion that the SSA rather than USDA be 
responsible for appointing referees. The SSA 
will be charged with operating the Family As- 
sistance program and should, therefore, be 
in a good position to make accurate deter- 
minations of aggrieved persons’ income levels. 
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tinuous, however. Thus, if a recipient is un- 
able to get to the nearest issue point dur- 
ing the 2-3 days when distribution takes 
place there, he must arrange to go to some 
more distant location unless he is to miss 
that month’s supply of commodity foods. 
Nassau County, New York is only a fraction of 
the size (289 square miles of the mammoth 
California counties. Yet even with (be- 
cause of?) the 13 different bus com- 
panies operating in the county, transporta- 
tion within Nassau’s constricted land area 
is a serious problem. The county had at- 
tempted to deal with the problem in a man- 
ner similar to the method employed by Kern 
County, i.e., by rotating distribution to dif- 
ferent target areas. In June of last year, 
fearing that state-mandated welfare cuts 
would increase malnutrition among the poor, 
the county sought to strengthen the exist- 
ing delivery system by establishing a number 
of neighborhood distribution centers. Nas- 
sau now has 30 such centers in operation. 
The “stores” are open 414 days each week. A 
recipient, moreover, need not pick up all the 
household’s allotment on a particular day. 
A computerized record-keeping system allows 
the charges against the household’s allot- 
ment to be maintained in so detailed a fash- 
ion that the family can pick up its comple- 
ment one item at a time if it finds this more 
convenient. 

Truck delivery of commodity food items to 
shut-in or housebound families is another 
possible response to the distance problem. 
This method is being utilized by the Delta 
Area Economic Opportunity Corporation 
(DAEOC), which operates a Community Ac- 
tion program in six counties of the Missouri 
“Bootheel.” Under an Emergency Food and 
Medical Services grant DAEOC has leased 
nine step van trucks which together deliver 
commodity foods to 3600 housebound fami- 
lies. No effort, however, is made to deliver to 
all 50,000 commodity recipients in the six 
counties which DAEOC serves. Truck delivery 
is provided only to those families which have 
no private means of getting to the county 
warehouses, 

To cope with the problem of distance and 
transportation difficulties for the poor, we 
recommend that the responsible Federal 
agencies be authorized to require a partici- 
pating county to operate a minimum number 
of distribution points consistent with the 
local poverty population ani the physical 
size of the jurisdiction involved. In addition, 
it should be realized that hours of operation 
are a critical factor and that the working 
poor are seriously handicapped when distri- 
bution points (as is the general custom) are 
open only from 8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. There- 
fore, distribution points should be required 
to operate in the evening as weli as during 
the day, for example, from noon to 9:00 P.M. 


Inadequate outreach capability 


It is a truism today that the poor are in- 
visible and so they are, but in the vast ma- 
jority of programs which we visited, the 
attempts to find the poor are disorganized at 
best and more often than not, non-existent. 
We did, however, see one outstanding at- 
tempt to find the poor in the DAEOC Pro- 
gram. There the CAA Director insisted that 
his 400 employees participate in a systematic 
survey of the six counties in DAEOC’s area of 
responsibility. In addition the Director as- 
signed 12 full time outreach workers, hired 
from the ranks of the poor, and working 
solely to find food recipients. But eyen this 
effort, as the Director readily admits, is far 
from adequate. 

The DAEOC Program is the exception; the 
more common approach is for a CAA to have 
two or three part-time outreach workers as- 
signed to find potential food recipients and 
no insistence that other employees aid in this 
effort. In counties without a CAA, the out- 
reach program is non-existent. 

The critical part that an outreach program 
plays in an effective food distribution system 
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cannot be overemphasized. For example, in 
the DAEOC Program, outreach increased 
coverage by over 100%, and the Director be- 
lieves he is only scratching the surface. In 
addition, it should be noted that the most ef- 
fective outreach is accomplished by the poor 
themselves, i.e., people who are known and 
trusted by the poverty community. Every 
effort should be made to employ the poor in 
the outreach effort. 

An additional part of an effective outreach 
program is extensive publicity concerning 
participant qualification for the food pro- 
gram and location of distribution centers. 
During our visit to Nassau County, New 
York, we learned that the Department of So- 
cial Services had enclosed information con- 
cerning the commodity foods program in 
mailings sent to Medicaid participants. This 
sort of publicity is the exception, however. 
We recommend that the responsible Federal 
agency require local communities to include 
vigorous publicity efforts as part of their 
overall food assistance programs. 


The current obstacle to the simultaneous 
operation of direct distribution and food 
stamp programs 


Under current interpretation of existing 
law, the Secretary of Agriculture has little 
clear-cut authority to provide USDA support 
for more than one of the two basic food pro- 
grams in a single county. We feel that this 
restriction seriously limits the effectiveness 
of the entire food assistance effort. The great 
diversity in the conditions that beset the 
poor renders doubtful the notion that any 
one program could adequately meet the needs 
in a given area. 

The data gathered during our field trip 
confirm this basically intuitive judgment. 
In the Missouri “Bootheel,”’ for example, the 
numerous housebound families would bene- 
fit little, if at all, if food stamps replaced 
the commodity programs because the innoya- 
tive delivery system, discussed above, could 
not be readily adapted to food stamps. Yet 
there are certainly many individuals in the 
“Bootheel” area who could use the stamp 
program quite effectively. 

Testimony from officials we interviewed 
also attest to the desirability of the sim- 
ultaneous operation option. Mrs. Lena Rig- 
by, who supervises food assistance programs 
for the Mississippi State Department of Wel- 
fare, observed that food stamp programs 
seem best suited for areas in which shop- 
ping facilities are accessible. Commodity dis- 
tribution programs are more appropriate for 
areas which have few stores. Yet areas with 
adequate and inadequate shopping facilities 
are often found in the same county. Mr. Jo- 
seph Barbaro, Commissioner of Social Serv- 
ices in Nassau County, New York indicated 
that in his area, in which a highly innova- 
tive commodity distribution program is op- 
erating, food stamps would provide a useful 
complement to the existing effort. Similar 
sentiments were voiced by Mr. William Kiley 
who, until September of last year, was 
director of an eight-county Emergency Food 
Program in California’s San Joaquin Valley. 

In addition to diversifying the comple- 
ment of weapons which local officials could 
employ in the fight against malnutrition, the 
dual operation proviso would help overcome 
the falloff in participation that occurs when 
a county shifts from direct commodity dis- 
tribution to food stamps. Commonly, those 
who withdraw after stamps are substituted 
for commodities are at the extreme ends of 
the low income spectrum. The poorest direct 
distribution recipients often cannot afford 
to purchase stamps. (Hopefully, the liberal- 
ized stamp schedule now being implemented 
will help rectify this problem.) Those in 
the “upper income” bracket of the poverty 
stratum withdraw because of the small size 
of the stamp bonus. If such families could 
elect to continue in the commodity distribu- 
tion program after the stamp program is 
established, it would mean that the latter 
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would no longer undercut the food assistance 
effort among the “working” or “near” poor. 

The question of where to lodge the au- 
thority to institute a second program is a 
difficult one. Certainly those county officials 
who have basic responsibility for operating 
food assistance programs should have the 
prerogative of requesting a second project 
from the responsible Federal agencies. How- 
ever, to limit the initiative to local officials 
will not guarantee that second programs will 
be established in all counties that need 
them. Many local officials we interviewed ex- 
pressed skepticism at the administrative 
feasibility of operating two programs simul- 
taneously (a fairly predictable bureaucratic 
response). Only one official really seemed en- 
thusiastic about taking on a second program 
in his county. 

In view of this lack of local bureaucratic 
support for simultaneous operation, this op- 
tion will be grossly under-utilized unless re- 
sponsible Federal officials have the authority 
to initiate second programs. Such a stipula- 
tion would, however, offer a real incentive 
to local officials to sit back and let the Fed- 
eral government undertake the project at its 
expense. The responsible Federal agency 
could relieve the dilemma by confining their 
simultaneous operation initiatives to the 
poorest counties, just as the USDA currently 
restricts its direct operation of commodity 
programs to such areas. An even more effec- 
tive way would be for the Federal govern- 
ment simply to assume all second program 
costs. However, under these circumstances 
counties might be tempted to shift as many 
food assistance recipients to the second 
program as possible in order to reduce the 
local contribution to the first program. The 
Federal government could prevent this by 
requiring each county to maintain the level 
of support accorded the first program in or- 
der to achieve compliance with the mini- 
mum participation rates after the second 
program is established. 

The administration’s food stamp reforms 
specified a detailed number of specific con- 
ditions under which simultaneous operation 
would be possible. These include: (a) 
“disaster” conditions when normal food dis- 
tribution “channels” were not functioning; 
(b) during the transition period from 4 
direct distribution to food stamp program; 
(c) at the request and expense of the 
state/local officials. S2547, passed by the 
Senate on September 24, authorizes simul- 
taneous operation during the period in which 
a country shifts from commodities to stamps. 
Operation of both programs may continue 
until participation in the stamp program 
equals participation in the commodities pro- 
gram prior to the start of the transition 
period. These proposals are certainly com- 
mendable as far as they go. However, we rec- 
ommend that the Federal agencies be granted 
the authority to initiate second programs in 
areas of real need and that consideration be 
given to the possibility of federal funding for 
all second programs. 


Limitations on the number of commodity 
distribution items 


In recent testimony before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, Mrs. Fred R. Harris 
reported that only 380 of 1400 counties in the 
direct distribution program offered more 
than 20 food items each month.® (At the 
time of Mrs. Harris’ testimony, the USDA 
offered a maximum of 22 items.) Our investi- 
gation certainly corroborates Mrs. Harris’ 
findings. In the twelve commodity distribu- 
tion counties we visited, only two (New 
Madrid County, Missouri and Tulare County, 
California) offered recipients more than 20 
items. In fairness it should be noted that 
prior to its switch to food stamps Fresno 
County, California had offered more than 20 
items. Similarly, Nassau County, New York, 


s Senate Agriculture Committee Hearings, 
May 23, 1969, p. 235. 
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which was distributing twelve items at the 
time of our visit, now offers 24.) 

In order to protect the poor in counties 
which currently distribute only a portion of 
the items available, we suggest that the Fed- 
eral agencies should establish some minimum 
number (e.g., 20) of items which a direct 
distribution county must offer. Those coun- 
ties which fail to meet this standard will be 
considered as having “no program.” The rest 
of the programs in that particular state will 
then be jeopardized in accordance with the 
all-or-none provision discussed in Section 
mr 

Our travels in California also indicated 
how the direct distribution program can dis- 
criminate against minority groups. The Chi- 
cano recipients reported that the absence of 
Spanish-language instructions on the food 
packages meant that for the Mexican-Amer- 
ican poor, the difficulties encountered in pre- 
paring the commodity foods are even greater 
than for the English-speaking poor. More- 
over, the specific components are often in- 
compatible with the traditional Chicano diet. 
For example, the Chicanos are more likely 
to use red (pinto) beans than the navy beans 
which are often distributed to California 
counties. Moreover, the flour issued by the 
USDA cannot be utilized in preparing tor- 
tillas and other bread items that are central 
to the Mexican-American diet. The mild 
cheddar cheese, on the other hand, is quite 
well received." 


Limitation on the willingness or ability of 
local governments to bear administrative 
costs 


As noted in Section III, the requirement 
that the local government bear the cost of 
administering food and welfare programs 
constitutes a significant motivation to re- 
strict coverage and reduce the rolls. All state 
and county officials that we interviewed em- 
phasized this in our discussions with them. 

To assist the communities in meeting the 
administrative costs that effective food as- 
sistance efforts will incur and to remove a 
substantial motivation to exclude otherwise 
qualified recipients, we propose that the Fed- 
eral government relax its insistence that 
these costs be met by the local government. 
In many counties the excuse that more mean- 
ingful programs are too expensive is no more 
than a rationalization for distorted priori- 
ties. Yet there is much evidence available 
concerning the serious financial difficulties 
which confront local governments. There- 
fore we cannot dismiss these pleas as wholly 
suspect. 

While these financial burdens may be seri- 
ous for a given community, they are rela- 
tively small for the Federal government. Our 
investigations turned up only fragmentary 
data on actual administrative costs. Yet the 
evidence we did secure indicates that Fed- 
eral assistance in this area would not create 
a serious problem for the national budget. 
We were told in Mendocino County that the 
commodity distribution program costs the 
county roughly $1 per year per enrollee. The 
figures for the Missouri Bootheel would be 
closer to $2 per year per person. (This does 
not include the funds expended for the de- 
livery of food to the 3,600 shut-in families.) 
We were given no specific data on the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the food stamp pro- 
gram, but according to one source it costs 
60c to issue one enrollee’s monthly allot- 
ment ($7.20 per year). 


t Again, fairness requires us to note that 
not all shortages are the result of a particular 
county’s unwillingness to pay for the han- 
dling of more food items. In Missouri it was 
reported that flour shipments to Viet Nam 
often affected the availability of flour for 
local distribution. 

5 Some CAA personnel we interviewed in 
California reported that the black recipients 
did not find the cheddar cheese congenial. We 
did not encounter this complaint anywhere 
else. 
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As fragmentary as these data are, however, 
they do indicate that the expenditures of 
relatively small sums by the Federal govern- 
ment could allow the local communities to 
expand significantly their food programs. 
For example, let us assume that the $2 per 
person per year expended by the Bootheel 
commodity program is a somewhat repre- 
sentative figure. On that basis we could esti- 
mate that a Federal allocation of $36,000,000 
annually could underwrite the administra- 
tive costs of bringing all 18,000,000 poor 
Americans not currently under either food 
program into the commodity distribution 
effort, The food stamp program is apparently 
more expensive to administer. Nevertheless, 
with the expenditure of $50,000,000 the Fed- 
eral government could assume the costs of 
adding several million more persons to the 
food stamp rolls, (The cost of issuing the 
stamps is not the only administrative ex- 
pense associated with this program. There- 
fore, we have not concluded that $50,000,000 
would be sufficient to cover the costs of an 
additional 7,000,000 persons, as would be the 
case if the $7.20/enrollee/year figure repre- 
sented all the administrative costs.) 

The Administration’s food stamp reform 
proposals included provisions for liberalized 
Federal support for certain administrative 
costs. Because of the tremendous leverage 
which modest expenditure by the Federal 
government would provide in removing the 
administrative cost obstacle to program ex- 
pansion we recommend that the Administra- 
tion assume the administrative costs in- 
curred when programs are enlarged. Such 
support would provide the local communities 
with powerful incentives to increase partici- 
pation in their respective food assistance 
projects while at the same time reducing the 
credibility of the “we can’t afford to do more” 
excuse. 

V. CONCLUSION 


The current Federal effort to end hunger 
and the passionless destruction of human life 
is limited. It is limited by two factors: (1) 
inadequate funding and (2) the dependence 
of food assistance programs on the support 
of local agencies and often unsympathetic 
bureaucrats. In this brief report we have 
given primary attention to the second factor, 
having assumed the first to be so obvious as 
to preclude the need for detailed discussion.* 

Tt is equally obvious, however, that addi- 
tional funding will not insure the success of 
the food assistance programs as they are cur- 
rently constitued. No amount of Federal 
funding for the current programs is going 
to change the mind of the Acting Welfare 
Director in Mendocino County, California 
who feels that the needs of his county’s hun- 
gry are being met, despite the fact that the 
number receiving commodity foods is equal, 
at most, to only 10% of the number now on 
public assistance. Similarly, increased Fed- 
eral funding for the current food stamp or 
commodity program will not reduce a Mis- 
sissippi officials’ desire to harass and drive 
out the poor blacks or a midwestern county 
judge’s conviction that food programs 
should remain a low priority item in the 
county budget, 

The Federal government can, however, 
structure the programs so that they rely less 
on local cooperation and support for success. 
This, at first glance, may seem undesirable 
and a slap at the “New Federalism”. However, 


° At present less than one third of the poor 
participate in the two basic food assistance 
programs. It is quite true that in past years 
certain funds which some contend could 
have been used for food programs have not 
been spent. Yet even if all Sect 82 funds 
which theoretically are available for food 
programs were spent, the programs would 
still be inadequately funded. The percentage 
of the food stamp appropriation which was 
unspent last year constituted an even smaller 
drop in the bucket. 
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by taking the steps recommended in this re- 
port, the government can create built-in safe- 
guards against local hostility, indifference, 
or financial inadequacy. The revisions that 
we have suggested will not result in the com- 
plete federalization of the food assistance ef- 
fort. Neither is there anything punitive in 
what we recommend, Those counties, and 
there are many, which have sought to oper- 
ate adequate programs in the past will be 
given additional tools with which to do an 
even better job. Those counties, and again 
there are many, which have been laggard in 
their food assistance effort, will be given in- 
creased incentive and encouragement to 
make more adequate provision for the poor 
among their citizens. In the end, the effort 
to stop the untold physical and mental de- 
struction caused by hunger will cost more 
than money. Toes must be stepped on, if the 
effective local barriers of hostility and indif- 
ference are to be overcome. 

Throughout this report we have attempted 
to maintain the customary academic detach- 
ment. We close, however, on a less dispas- 
sionate note, calling attention to our sincere 
conviction that hunger and malnutrition are 
a national disgrace of the greatest magni- 
tude. Our very ability to correct the prob- 
lems with only a modest mobilization of re- 
solve and an even more modest outlay of cash 
makes the scandal of hunger in America all 
the more intolerable. Our youth see some- 
thing wrong with a society which blinds it- 
self to hunger by lavishing millions of dol- 
lars on an aircraft that will allow its luckiest 
citizens to fly from Watts to Harlem in two 
hours, seeing only clouds, completely iso- 
lated from cities, slums and people. From 
a political standpoint, dramatic and efec- 
tive action in this area would quickly demon- 
strate that the nation is properly reordering 
its agenda and is putting the concern for hu- 
man beings before its concern for machines, 
vested interests, and old policies. 

America is faced with great pressures for 
more orderly change, for a move livable en- 
vironment. But the urgency of the hunger 
problem is, in our view, paramount. The 
problem has been caused primarily by mas- 
sive economic dislocation brought about by 
the mechanization of rural and urban 
America. We have eagerly sought the bene- 
fits of that automation; we are now morally 
bound to bear its burdens. When America 
has seen what is right, she has responded 
with compassion, generosity, and sacrifice, 
To paraphrase the late Mr. Churchill, seldom 
in the history of social reform could so much 
be done for so many with so little. President 
Nixon has said “the time has come to put an 
end to hunger in America.” Let us hope that 
we have the compassion and determination 
to heed this challenge. 


TWO DISTINGUISHED COLUMNISTS 
COMMENT ON THE WAR IN INDO- 
CHINA 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on Tuesday, June 2, 1970, the Frank 
Mankiewicz and Tom Braden column in 
the Washington Post was devoted to our 
current invasion of Cambodia and ex- 
pansion of the war in Indochina. This 
column makes many eloquent and force- 
ful points about the futility of expand- 
ing war into still another part of Indo- 
china in the same name of ending it in 
Vietnam. One point, however, seems to 
me to take precedent over all others. I 
quote from the column: 

Mr. Nixon will list the weapons, the am- 
munition and the rice we have taken and 
destroyed. But the Weapons and the ammu- 
nition can be replaced—by the Russians if 
necessary. The hundreds of Americans who 
will have died in cannot. What 
cannot be avoided, once all the “success” 
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language is cleared away, is that Cambodia 
was not only a political setback of major 
consequence for the administration, but a 
military failure as well, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the column en- 
titled “Nixon Will Try, But Can’t Dis- 
guise the Failure of Cambodia Opera- 
tion,” by Frank Mankiewicz and Tom 
Braden, published in the Tuesday, June 
2, 1970, edition of the Washington Post, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Nixon WILL Try, BUT CAN'T DISGUISE THE 
FAILURE OF CAMBODIA OPERATION 


(By Frank Mankiewicz and Tom Braden) 


The President could not wait until the 
troops were out of Cambodia—he opted for 
an “interim report” this week. It will confirm 
that the purpose of the Cambodian invasion 
has become not to save the lives of American 
soldiers but the face of American generals 
and the seats of Republican congressmen. 

Mr. Nixon will list the weapons, the am- 
munition and the rice we have taken and de- 
stroyed. But the weapons and the ammuni- 
tion can be replaced—by the Russians if ne- 
cessary. The hundreds of Americans who will 
have died in Cambodia cannot. What cannot 
be avoided, once all the “success” language 
is cleared away, is that Cambodia was not 
only a political setback of major consequence 
for the administration, but a military failure 
as well, 

Item: We do not even claim that the “cen- 
tral headquarters” for the Vietcong had been 
captured. On earlier offensives, such as Op- 
eration Cedar Falls and Operation Junction 
City in 1967, we reported it overrun, bunkers, 
communications equipment and all. This 
time, it seems to have passed to the control of 
the Scarlet Pimpernel and eluded us. No 
matter—six months after the last time we 
captured it the enemy launched the Tet 
offensive. 

Item: Simultaneous leaks from what seems 
to be the same Pentagon source to selected 
newsmen last week indicate a major effort to 
mask the failure of Vietnamization which 
the Cambodian campaign revealed. In the 
first two weeks, while our casualties went 
sharply up, those of the South Vietnamese 
went as sharply down. Morale in the ARVN, it 
is reported, has never been higher. It is, ap- 
parently, an army which prefers bullying 
Cambodian civilians to fighting the Vietcong 
at home. It is no wonder that Thieu and Ky 
want to stay indefinitely. 

Item: High South Vietnamese sources now 
say that the cost of remaining to “assist” 
the Cambodian army will run at the rate of 
$200 million, This is a heavy cost for the 
American taxpayer, who may not understand 
why he must pay the South Vietnamese to 
Cambodianize one war while still paying 
something on the order of $30 billion to Viet- 
namize the first one. 

Item: Our military planners—anxious to 
take advantage of Prince Sihanouk’s over- 
throw—ignored the historic hatred between 
the Vietamese and the Cambodians. The re- 
port that Thai “volunteers” will defend 
Phnom Penh merely increases the problem. 
Thais are also unwelcome in Cambodia, Fur- 
thermore, one wonders how much we will pay 
to provide the Thal volunteers. 

Item: The new Cambodian government has 
imposed martial law and will crack down 
on its own citizens, understandably restive 
over the presence of the South Vietnamese 
and—more important—over the fact that 
since the invasion the North Vietnamese have 
taken over a number of provincial capitals 
and have tightened their grip in the areas 
they already held. 

Item: The ease with which the many 
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seized and briefly held Dalat, South Viet- 
nam's ninth largest city, over the weekend 
suggests just what Vietnamization has come 
to. Areas once thought pacified have fallen 
again to the Vietcong, now that the South 
Vietnamese are off in Cambodia improving 
their morale by fighting women and chil- 
dren. 

Item: Since the fighting began in Cam- 
bodia, American casualties in South Vietnam 
have remained about the earlier “tolerable” 
level. 

Item: The Vietcong now control more of 
Laos than they did before the Cambodian 
invasion. 

The President’s interim report may boost 
his popularity for a while. It may even nudge 
a Senator or two to vote against the Cooper- 
Church amendment to stop funds for more 
operations in Cambodia. But the facts re- 
main. “Vietnamization’” was always doubt- 
ful—an army which would not fight with 
Americans was a poor bet to fight without 
them. Now, the failure is plain through all 
of Indochina. The generals have never known 
what this war was about, and the Presi- 
dent—like his predecessor—had no reason 
to believe that they did. 


INDIANS IN THE BIG THICKET 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Texas’ only Indian reservation is in the 
Big Thicket. The Alabama and Coushatta 
Indian Tribes have developed a great 
tourism business and conduct tours 
through parts of the Big Thicket. 

My bill to establish a 100,000-acre Big 
Thicket National Park will preserve this 
beautiful and unique area, so rich in his- 
tory and in natural wonders. There is 
great interest throughout Texas and the 
Nation in preserving the Big Thicket. 

A recent article in the Amarillo Sun- 
day News-Globe extolled the wonders of 
the Big Thicket. This excellent article by 
Georgia Swift appeared in the Sunday, 
May 17, 1970, issue of the Amarillo Sun- 
day News-Globe. 

This article appears in a section of the 
paper devoted to outstanding vacation 
areas. The remarkable thing about this 
is that the proposed Big Thicket National 
Park is over 650 miles from Amarillo, 
Tex. This indicates the tremendous popu- 
larity and attractiveness of the Big 
Thicket to people all over Texas and the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEXAS ALABAMA AND COUSHATTA INDIANS MARKE 
TOURISM Pay 
(By Georgia Swift) 

Amidst the exotic flora and fauna of the 
Big Thicket of East Texas, and adding to the 
region's unique natural wonders, is this 
state's only Indian reservation, home of 
nearly 400 Alabama and Coushatta Indians. 

Clinging to the woodlands they love, the 
Indians share the remarkable forest of cy- 
press, Magnolia, black hickory and palmetto 
with a great variety of wildlife including 
mink, otter, muskrat, coons, possums, bob- 
cats, foxes and wolves. 

And here, deep in the forest the Alabama 
and Coushatta Indians are developing a 
tourist program unlike any other. 

Begun five years ago with a program of 
dances and demonstrations, the program has 
expanded to include enough activities to 
occupy & visitor for a full day. 
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A Big Thicket tour takes guests into the 
deep forest in four-wheel drive vehicles. Into 
the virgin timberland and swampland where 
trees are so thick one cam scarcely see the 
sky, the driver goes through the Tupelo 
Swamp and points out many species of plant 
life. 

The site where Gen. Sam Houston met 
with the Alabama and Coushatta Tribal 
Council to help them obtain their land is 
pointed out in a historical tour which op- 
erates into the eastern part of the reserva- 
tion where the Indians used to grow corn, 
melons and vegetables. Known as the “Wash 
Springs” area because the women washed 
clothes along the running water from sev- 
eral springs, points of interest include an 
old grist mill, syrup mill and old farm im- 
plements. Sometimes, young Indian boys 
simulate an attack on the tourists as an 
added color event. 

A mini animal kingdom is accessible on 
the Red Indian Chief Railroad. Buffalo, Texas 
longhorn cattle, deer, geese and ponies are 
penned along the way and the engineer lec- 
tures as the five-car-train chugs down the 
tracks. 

A picture in a history book comes alive 
in the Living Indian Village, replica of the 
village of 150 years ago. Older Indian crafts- 
men demonstrate bead work, pink straw bas- 
ket weaving, making of pottery, ceremonial 
sashes, arrowhead making, dance costume 
preparation, and use of the blowgun. Corn 
is prepared for sofkee, Indian bread, which 
is then cooked and offered to visitors to taste. 

In the yard is a little log cabin, a smoke- 
house, garden and stream of water. 

Largest building in the square is the com- 
bined museum, arts and crafts shop and res- 
taurant. Tribal artifacts are housed in the 
museum. A night scene in the Big Thicket 
complete with plants and animals is featured. 
The arts and crafts shop offers straw baskets, 
weaving, beaded items, silver work and pot- 
tery. One side of the counter is reserved for 
items made by the Alabamas and Coushattas. 
The other stock items are imported from 
other Indian tribes to help keep pace with 
the demand. 

A Nature Trail has been opened providing 
more entertainment and education for out- 
door enthusiasts, Over 80 shrubs, trees, flow- 
ers and other natural wonders are identified 
along the scenic path. 

Other entertainment offered includes an 
urchery range where one can use bow and 
arrow Indian style and a pony ride. A camp- 
ground is also maintained for visitors. 

And, highlight of the entertainment, the 
Na-Ski-La dancers, who started it all, still 
perform in the Tribal Dance Square. To the 
beat of the big drum and the chant of In- 
dian songs, boys in colorful plumes and giris 
in buckskin dresses perform traditional rit- 
uals in groups and in solo presentations. 

Behind the creation of this fascinatingly 
authentic, historical and natural attraction 
lies a background of Indian struggle to adapt 
to the fast-paced, technological demands of 
the 20th century. 

Peace-loving, woodland Indians through- 
out their history, the Alabamas and Coush- 
attas suffered years of deprivation, hardship 
and second-class citizenship as their hunt- 
ing ranges shrank and farming became 
harder. 

Gradually driven west by the encroach- 
ment of the white man, the Indians settled 
in Texas about 1800. They assisted the colo- 
nists in the war with Mexico and, in grati- 
tude, the Texas Congress granted them four 
leagues of land on the Trinity River during 
the first half of the 19th century. White 
settlers took the land away from them, how- 
ever, and they were again homeless and 
landless until 1854 when, upon the recom- 
mendation of General Sam Houston, the 
State of Texas purchased for the Alabamas 
1,280 acres of land. 

For the next 74 years they lived on these 
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acres without assistance from either state 
or federal government. Their pine-covered 
forest land was not productive for crops or 
grazing. Their chief means of livelihood 
was hunting, which became prohibited, Un- 
dernourishment, disease and deprivation hit 
hard and diminished the tribe by half. 

In 1928, their plight became known and 
the federal government purchased just over 
3,000 acres of land adjoining the original 
reservation to be held in trust for the Ala- 
bama and Coushatta Indians living oa the 
reservation. Small frame houses replaced 
the log cabins and shallow wells replaced 
long treks to a spring for water. 

In 1948, they gained the right to vote, 
by opinion of the Attorney General of Texas 
and in 1957 they were given the right to 
manage the timber of the reservation and 
to use the revenue. In 1959, a bill was passed 
by the legislature enabling the Tribal Coun- 
cil to lease for mineral rights. 

Federal trusteeship was relinquished in 
1954. Since 1965, the reservation has been 
under the joint jurisdiction of the Texas 
Commission for Indian Affairs, a newly 
created agency, and the Tribal Council, a 
seven-man governing body elected by the 
tribe from its members, 

About 10 years ago, the Indian community 
took a long, hard look at its situation. In 
the heavily wooded timberland that they 
loved, there was no way to make farming 
pay. They had neither the education nor the 
capital to compete industrially. 

Undereducated and with limited ability to 
speak English, they could hardly hold jobs. 
Many still commute daily to work in Texas 
Foundry in Lufkin, 65 miles from the reser- 
vation, or to Champion Paper Co. in Camden, 
20 miles away. 

But they were able to pick out one possible 
way—they were Indians, owners of Texas’ 
only Indian reservation which included 600 


acres of virgin timberland, and Texas tourist 
business was beginning to boom. 
Grappling with the problem, assisted by 


reservation superintendent Walter W. 
Broemer, the Tribal Council established The 
Tribal Enterprises to promote tourist attrac- 
tions on the reservation. With some financial 
help from the Texas legislature, which far- 
sightedly took the position that funds to help 
the Indians become self-supporting were well 
spent, The Tribal Enterprises began its pro- 
gram. It now provides employment for more 
than 100 members of the tribes during the 
busy season. 

Located between Livingston and Woodville 
on U.S. Highway 190, the Indian reservation 
has begun to effect the economy of neigh- 
boring towns, The Indians themselves now 
have more money to spend and guests who 
visit the reservation often buy gasoline and 
food in nearby areas. 

Success of the project has enabled the 
vision to grow bigger. Construction of an 
amphitheatre, a 600-acre lake and rustic 
cabins are planned soon, opening such at- 
tractions as canoe trips, covered wagon rides, 
boat docks and fishing areas, 

Some 400 Alabama and Coushatta Indians 
have found a niche in the White Man’s World. 


THE GREAT CENTER OF 
OUR PEOPLE 


Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, to my 
great regret, I was detained in Colorado 
by the funeral of Gov. Ed Johnson and 
for that reason was unable to be present 
on Monday when the esteemed and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine (Mrs. 
SMITH) delivered her thoughtful speech 
on the 20th anniversary of her denun- 
ciation of McCarthyism, 
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I have read most of the very favorable 
news reports on the speech which she de- 
livered on Monday. This country already 
has many reasons to be grateful to the 
senior Senator from Maine for the qual- 
ity of her intellect, the strength of her 
convictions, and her unwavering devotion 
to our country. 

I am sure there have already been a 
number of encomiums placed in the REC- 
orp relative to her remarks on Monday, 
but one of them which appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun this morning is particu- 
larly appropriate. It points out the 
dangers inherent in the extreme polar- 
ization of politics and rightly praises 
Senator SMITH for having so correctly 
and quietly pointed out the danger. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial in the Baltimore 
Sun for June 3, 1970, entitled “The 
Great Center” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE “GREAT CENTER” 


Senator Margaret Chase Smith of Maine 
finds a national sickness in the United States, 
similar in its extent and pernicious effect 
although not in its source to the sickness of 
McCarthyism which she diagnosed and de- 
nounced so courageously two decades ago. 
McCarthyism was an ailment spread by the 
“know nothing” extreme right. The late Sen- 
ator McCarthy of Wisconsin was a clever and 
unscrupulous politician who promoted him- 
self into the status of a national figure on 
a wave of fear of communism but who was 
defiated as it became apparent that there 
was no substance to him or to most of his 
accusations. Mrs. Smith, to her lasting cred- 
it, was one of the first senators to speak out 
against his tactics of bluster and intimida- 
tion. 

The nation’s problems were never as sim- 
ple as Senator McCarthy made them appear 
to be, although the craving for an easy cure 
existed then as it does today. And our na- 
tional sickness is surely more complex than 
it was 20 years ago. The extreme left, which 
Mrs. Smith identifies as the chief source of 
the sickness, preaches and practices violence 
and anarchy that are new even to left-wing 
American politics, and in its various forms 
and shadings of communism it has gone far 
beyond even the widest thoughts of the Mc- 
Carthy era. 

As Mrs. Smith points out, the extreme left 
has been operating on some college campuses, 
and she is correct in declaring that “the 
campus cannot degenerate into a politically 
privileged sanctuary for obscenity, trespass, 
violence, arson and killing, with special im- 
munity for participants.” She is correct again 
in warning that the excesses of dissent on 
the extreme left can result in the repression 
of dissent, and that to most Americans re- 
repression íis preferable to anarchy and nihil- 
ism. 

Senators like Mrs. Smith can help the 
country now, as was the case in 1950, to keep 
@ sense of perspective. All college students 
and teachers are not extremists, nor should 
the right of orderly dissent on the campus 
and elsewhere be put down because some ex- 
tremists abuse it. The cure for leftist violence 
on the part of the young does not lie in 
rightist violence on the part of the supposed- 
ly mature. Those persons who try to polarize 
the national politics into extremes of left vs. 
right inflame the sickness and court disaster. 
The national strength is in what Mrs. Smith 
calls “the great center of our people.” This 
was shown to be true in the McCarthy era 
and is equally true today. 
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DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR 
EDWIN C. JOHNSON, OF COLO- 
RADO 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, one of the 
country’s great citizens, Edwin C. John- 
son, and certainly one of Colorado’s 
greatest citizens, passed away last 
Saturday morning after an operation in 
Denver. 

Edwin C. Johnson, of Colorado, served 
as Governor for two terms from 1932 to 
1936. He was elected to the U.S. Senate 
and served from 1936 to 1954. He then 
returned to Colorado and was thereafter 
elected to his third term as Governor of 
our State. 

It is actually his seat which the senior 
Senator from Colorado now occupies in 
the Senate. 

I would be remiss not to use this op- 
portunity to say that our State, and the 
whole area of that part of the country 
particularly have lost one of its greatest 
citizens. 

Ed Johnson was not of my party, yet 
during all these years, I can say that we 
developed a warm and lasting friendship. 
No partisanship ever entered the con- 
structive work he did for the great West 
which he loved so well, and his own State 
of Grnorenn which he loved equally as 
well. 

Particularly was this true in the area 
of the development of our water re- 
sources, on which he was an outstanding 
authority. 

One of the heartwarming things about 
Ed Johnson’s life was that up until al- 
most the last week or so, when he had to 
enter the hospital for surgery, he was 
active physically. No one can deny the 
great mental qualties which he retained 
until the end of his life, when he ex- 
pired at the age of 86. 

Mr. President, we in Colorado have 
lost a great citizen. I believe that Amer- 
ica also has lost a great citizen. Cer- 
tainly everyone in the Western States 
will have cause to remember Ed John- 
son with gratitude for the valuable con- 
tributions he made in the development of 
its resources. 

Today I merely wish to express on be- 
half of my wife and myself our deep 
sympathy to his wife, Fern, and his won- 
derful family, because here, indeed, was 
a great American whose contributions 
have probably not been exceeded in the 
West by any other one man. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the tribute my 
distinguished senior colleague has just 
paid to Ed Johnson. 

He really was a warm human being, 
as well as a fine Senator and Governor. 

I knew Ed Johnson for well over 20 
years on a personal basis. I remember, 
I would come into my office and find 
a note written in green ink, saying: 

If you want a good secretary, why don’t 
you give me a ring? 


He always had a great sense of humor. 
He also had great humility and a sense 
of compassion for people. 

My distinguished colleague and I at- 
tended his funeral yesterday. If was an 
impressive ceremony attended by Ameri- 
cans from all walks of life and from all 
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parties. No partisanship of any kind was 
exhibited. 

All I can say is that the State of Colo- 
rado will miss him. America will miss 
him, too. 

My wife and I will miss him very deeply 
on a personal basis. I join my colleague 
in extending to Mrs. Johnson and her 
family our deepest sympathies and our 
broad feeling of the sincere warmth we 
feel for the friendship we had with Ed 
Johnson, which will always live in our 
hearts and minds. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I, too, 
join my colleagues from Colorado in pay- 
ing tribute to a truly great American, 
who represented not only the State of 
Colorado and the West, but also the 
Nation. 

It was my privilege to know and ad- 
mire Senator and Governor Johnson for 
many years. Some of his important du- 
ties were performed in Wyoming, as my 
colleagues from Colorado know. He was 
a railroader; he was a telegrapher. He 
certainly knew the West very well. Be- 
cause of his intimate acquaintance with 
the West he was able better to serve the 
West and to know its problems, as he 
served so admirably in the Senate and as 
a Governor in the State of Colorado. 

He spoke for all the West, His under- 
standing of the problems of water was 
one of the things that distinguished him 
most in the eyes of many of us in the 
West. 

He was well regarded. He gave strong 
support to all of us as we worked together 
in developing the western part of the 
United States. 

It is with a real sense of personal loss 
that I note his passing. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself with the very appropriate 
remarks made by both Senators from 
Colorado, and the Senator from Wyom- 
ing, about Ed Johnson. 

It is true, he made a great contribu- 
tion toward developing the natural re- 
sources of the West. 

I remember another facet of Ed John- 
son. For some time he was chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce and I 
literally served at his feet. He had more 
commonsense about transportation prob- 
lems of this country than any man I 
know. 

Railroad presidents would come to 
testify before the committee and they 
would ask him for his advice rather 
than testifying. They would say to him, 
“What do you think we should say about 
this particular problem?” 

Ed Johnson once said to me, when I 
had to leave and I asked him to be my 
proxy for a particular bill which I knew 
a little bit about: 

I will tell you about this bill right now. 
The railroads want to strike out one sec- 
tion. The inland waterways are opposed to 


2 or 3 words in it. The airlines want to wait 
a while. 


He went through all the transporta- 
tion modes in the country and then he 
said: 


You know, I think that makes a real good 
bill. 


I will always remember that. 
Mr. President, I recall a personal ex- 
perience with him. I was in Denver a 
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few weeks ago, attending a transporta- 
tion meeting, and I thought I would 
telephone him. There were two Edwin 
Johnsons in the telephone book, and 
they both had the same initials. I took 
a chance and dialed the first one. I said, 
“Hello, Mr. Johnson?” I do not know 
why I did not say, “Hello, Senator,” or 
“Hello, Governor.” Then I added, “Which 
Johnson is this?” 

He replied, “This is big Ed talking.” 

He must have received several calls 
that way, but that is the way we af- 
fectionately knew him in Colorado, as 
“Big Ed,” and we will always remember 
him that way. 

The people of Colorado will sorely miss 
him. He was a voice of reason all the 
time. Ed Johnson could be in a bitter 
controversy in the Senate and he was 
always a voice of reason. 

I will miss him as a personal friend, 
and I am sure that the people of Colo- 
rado will miss him. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington. I know that the Senators from 
Colorado and other parts of the West 
appreciate his remarks, as will his fam- 
ily. 
Ed Johnson was chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee prior to the time that 
the Senator from Washington was 
chairman. He was in fact a very good 
friend of us all. 

I could stand here, as could my col- 
league, for hours and talk about the ex- 
tremely interesting things that hap- 
pened to him during his life. 

One of the things he was very fond of 
doing all his life was making eternal 
notes in green ink, as my colleague men- 
tioned. I received many of those green- 
ink notes. One would just look at the 
letter and know who had written it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I want to 
join in the tributes being paid to Ed 
Johnson. 

Ed Johnson and I both lived at the 
Carroll Arms, across the street from the 
Senate Office Building, for many years. 

I found him to be one of the most con- 
scientious Senators I have known dur- 
ing the many years I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

That is why I want to join in all of the 
tributes that have been paid to him. 

Ed Johnson was one of the best men 
we have ever had serve in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague. Ed John- 
son was indeed a unique man. 

We in Colorado will always respect his 
memory and respect the great work 
which he did. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess, subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 12 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 12:13 p.m. 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. MCCARTHY), 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, President, I 
would like to take advantage of the time 
to make an announcement, 

Last year we had a great deal of trou- 
ble with the HEW appropriations bill. 
There was a long delay. I am not point- 
ing the finger at anyone. It was due toa 
combination of circumstances—late au- 
thorizations and a veto by the President. 
We took the matter up again. 

The result was that the school people 
of the United States were in a quandary. 
They could not make up their budgets be- 
cause the bill had not been passed. They 
had no definitive idea as to what the Fed- 
eral contribution would be on higher edu- 
cation. 

They said that they would like to have 
these bills passed early so that they 
could make up their budgets for the fol- 
lowing school year. 

I want to report to the Senate that 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Cotton) and I and other members of 
the subcommittee and the full committee 
have had the bill ready for 3 long 
weeks. We are perfectly willing to bring 
it up on the floor if we can get an agree- 
ment with everyone that we will not take 
up too much time. 

We should not require too much time 
on the so-called money items in the bill. 
However, the bill still contains the so- 
called Whitten amendments. 

I hope that we can take care of this 
measure now so that the school people 
all over the country, both in higher edu- 
cation and elementary and secondary 
schools, can make up their budgets and 
sign contracts with the teachers and 
know the extent to which we will partic- 
ipate in the next year. 

The Senator from New Hampshire and 
I held long hearings. We held the hear- 
ings early. We have had the material 
printed and have been ready for 3 weeks. 

I want to make this announcement in 
the event that someone might suggest 
that there has been an unusual delay 
such as happened last year. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I will not 
take much time since we have to take 
a recess in order to go to the other body. 

I am thoroughly in agreement with 
everything the Senator has said. I think 
that it is highly imperative that we try 
to get an agreement to vote on this 
particular bill as soon as possible. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And also, this is the 
education part of the HEW bill. It deals 
only with the education features of the 
bill. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


THE SEAS’ RESOURCES EXCEED 
THE MOON’S 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, an 
article entitled “Seas’ Resources Exceed 
Moon's,” written by the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia, Hon. ROBERT 
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C. Byrp, was published in the Lewis- 
burg, W. Va., Independent of May 7, 
1970. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Oceanography of the Committee on Com- 
merce, I was extremely pleased to note 
Senator ByrD’s understanding of the im- 
portance of a national commitment by 
the United States for the exploration and 
exploitation of the resources of the seas. 

I commend Senator BYRD on his obser- 
vations and recommended his article to 
the attention of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sea’s RESOURCES EXCEED MOON’S 
(By U.S. Senator RosBERT C. BYRD) 


Our country has spent billions of dollars 
on going to the moon and relatively little 
to learn about the resources that exist in 
our oceans. 

Space flight is thrilling and dramatic. But 
there is some strange misplacement of prior- 
ities that leads us to send men to explore & 
sterile Sea of Tranquility while leaving un- 
explored the treasure-rich seas around us 
on earth. 

There is no food on the moon to help feed 
the earth’s increasing millions who are hun- 
gry; yet, earth’s seas teem with protein that 
a soaring population urgently needs. 

The moon has no tides to harness for 
power; no water that we can tap; yet, the 
oceans May one day have to help us pro- 
duce our power, and—through desaliniza- 
tion—serve as a major source of fresh water 
for an urban civilization. 

The moon may be as rich in minerals as 
some say it is. However, there is no way 
in which we can utilize them. But we can 
utilize the mineral wealth known to be 
available in the oceans’ depths. 

It is perhaps the mature of man to look 
up instead of down. The fiery descent of a 
vehicle from outer space is admittedly more 
spectacular than the less dramatic emerg- 
ence of a bathysphere from the sea. 

But what we can learn from the pervasive 
waters which cover three-fourths of the 
earth—beneath which so much that is un- 
known to mankind lies hidden—can be far 
more important to the future of the human 
race than anything that now conceivably 
could come from the void of outer space. 

We probably knew more about space be- 
fore our moon program was even started than 
we have ever known about the oceans. Going 
to the moon gave us great national prestige, 
and I was as thrilled as anyone else to see 
American astronauts first set foot on the 
moon; yet, despite beneficial side effects and 
technological spin-off, the value of addi- 
tional moon missions to the average person 
must be debatable. Unlocking the secrets of 
the seas, however, and making them more 
productive for the people of the earth could 
be a vastly significant contribution to the 
welfare of all mankind. 

Our country should make a far greater 
effort to explore, research, farm, and mine the 
oceans. A national commitment to that end 
is needed. If only a small portion of the vast 
amount we have spent on space were diverted 
to oceanography, astonishing results of bene- 
ficial economic and humanitarian impact 
could almost surely be achieved. 

Thus far the United States has spent 
nearly $40 billion on its space efforts. By 
comparison only slightly more than $3 bil- 
lion has been expended on oceanographic 
research. 

This serious imbalance must be corrected, 
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SENATOR RANDOLPH QUESTIONS 
LOGIC OF TAX ON LEADED 
GASOLINE; PREFERS TAX ON 
HIGH COMPRESSION ENGINES 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, we 
are in the midst of severe national eco- 
nomic problems. Yet the administration 
has demonstrated its economic con- 
fusion; its “backing and filling” on the 
causes inherent in a nonproductive econ- 
omy; its difficulty in understanding the 
true silent majority—the American con- 
sumer. 

The administration has asked us to 
add—and, I think, with a failure to 
assess the possible adverse results—ap- 
proximately 7 percent to the cost of gas- 
oline. This, we are told, is an antipollu- 
tion tax, specifically a 2.3 cents a gallon 
levy on gasoline containing lead addi- 
tives. 

Who would pay this tax if, through 
some incredible lack of judgement, we 
were to enact such legislation? 

We are told this proposed impost 
would not only bail the administration 
out of its fiscal problems, but would act 
also as an incentive to speed the elimi- 
nation of lead from gasoline and thereby 
cure the pollution problems caused by 
automobiles. 

This is highly questionable. 

Automobile pollution comes from the 
cars on the road today—nearly 100,000,- 
000 of them. These are vehicles with 
high-compression engines that must 
have high-octane, leaded gasoline—or 
they will not run with satisfactory 
results. 

It is true that Detroit has promised 
us cars that will operate on unleaded 
gasoline next year—cars that will have 
lower compression engines that are pre- 
dicted to be capable of performing well 
without lead in the gasoline they will 
use, 

I ask this question: Who, in the name 
of Ford and Chrysler and General Mo- 
tors, is going to be able to afford a new 
car in the midst of the prevailing in- 
flationary spiral? 

The answer is that fewer and fewer 
of the people who elected us to look after 
their interests are likely to be in the new- 
car market. Most of them are going to be 
driving their present cars, or, perhaps, 
cars bought from a used-car lot. All of 
these cars have high-compression en- 
gines designed to run economically on 
high-octane gasoline, made with lead 
additives. 

Shall we ask these people to pay 2.3 
cents a gallon more for gasoline because 
they cannot afford a new car? Are we 
going to increase inflation under the false 
banner of fighting pollution when that 
banner is flying false colors? 

The administration should take an- 
other hard look at the 2.3-cent tax prod- 
uct of its thinking. It is today’s modern 
automobiles with their big engines that 
pollute our air, our streets, our parking 
facilities. Why then does not the admin- 
istration work to reduce pollution by go- 
ing directly to the source of the problem, 
which is the automobile that requires 
high lead content, high-octane gasoline. 
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It would be more logical to tax the high- 
compression engines. 

I suggest that such a tax would cause 
the automobile manufacturers to lower 
compression ratios. Favorable results 
would be lower cost gasoline for these 
lower compression engines, gasoline that 
can be produced without the inflationary 
cost of new refineries. Such a gasoline of 
low octane does not require the addition 
of lead additives. So this type of tax 
would help the fight against pollution 
and would help the consumers, too. 


U.S. PRISONERS OF NORTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, with- 
out a doubt, the most tragic aspect of 
this tragic war in Vietnam has been the 
treatment received by the American pris- 
oners of war at the hands of their cap- 
tors. The North Vietnamese and the Viet- 
cong, defying international agreements 
and basic codes of humanitarianism and 
decency, have consistently refused to dis- 
cuss the whereabouts of the missing 
American men. Similarly, they have drib- 
bled out only limited and distorted in- 
formation about selected prisoners in in- 
frequent propaganda movies tailored to 
their own purposes. 

On the shoddy pretext that U.S. cap- 
tives are not prisoners of war but “‘crim- 
inals,” North Vietnam will not allow 
neutral inspections of its prisons. Yet, 
such inspections are required under the 
Geneva Conventions, signed by North 
Vietnam in 1957 and by 119 other gov- 
ernments. Using the “criminal” charge 
to mask its defiance, Hanoi not only has 
rejected inspection of its camps, but has 
also refused to identify the prisoners it 
holds; release the sick and wounded; al- 
low proper flow of letters and packages; 
or protect U.S. prisoners from public 
abuse. 

More than 1,400 American families do 
not know whether their sons or husbands 
in Vietnam are dead or alive, physically 
well or ill. More than 300 U.S. servicemen 
are known to be prisoners of the Com- 
munists. More than 1,000 are missing and 
believed to be prisoners, Their fate re- 
mains unknown because North Vietnam 
continued its brutal refusal to live up to 
the Geneva Convention relative to the 
treatment of prisoners of war. At least 
54 of these men have relatives in Kansas. 

The families of these American fight- 
ing men live each day in uncertainty and 
dread. Our Government, under both this 
administration and the preceding one, 
has repeatedly protested mistreatment of 
prisoners and urged that those basic 
steps provided by the Geneva Conven- 
tion be taken. But the response from 
Hanoi has been insolently negative. The 
Communist regime has refused even to 
identify the men held in captivity. 

However, the Nixon administration has 
been more willing to bring this tragic 
problem out in the open. Under this ad- 
ministration, the U.S. Government has 
opened up some of its previously closed 
files of information on the imprisoned 
and missing men. New initiatives and a 
tougher approach are being exhibited, 
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and, for the first time, administration 
officials are waging an open fight for the 
prisoners. The United States has been 
speaking out on this situation more vyo- 
cally. 

Two of President Nixon’s top Cabinet 
officers have embarked on a strong public 
offensive. Both Secretary of State Wil- 
liam P. Rogers and Secretary of Defense 
Melvin R. Laird have led this fight. Ral- 
lies have been held to marshal public 
opinion against this inhumane treat- 
ment. Resolutions condemning the North 
Vietnamese for this treatment have over- 
whelmingly passed both Houses of the 
Congress. 

North Vietnam’s consistent refusal to 
abide by the 1949 Geneva convention on 
the treatment of prisoners of war is 
viewed by American and world public 
opinion with dismay. And, it is only 
through further pressure brought by 
world opinion that there is any hope of 
changing the situation. 

Serious indignation arises when issues 
are avoided rather than discussed. Seri- 
ous indignation arises when prisoners of 
war and their families are not accorded 
the treatment called for by all accepted 
international standards. 

May such indignation soon inflame 
world opinion so that even the North 
Vietnamese will be unable to withstand 
the onslaught. May our prisoners of war 
soon be granted the treatment which is 
theirs by right, by reason, and by inter- 
national practice. And, may the time be 
short when all American prisoners of 
war are home again. 


HOW IT WAS IN 1936 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the class of 1936 at Nebraska State 
Teachers College in Wayne, I was struck 
by the title of an article published in 
the Washington Sunday Star of May 31. 
The article, written by Rudolph Kauff- 
mann II, was headlined “In 1936: Would 
We Have Done the Same?” 

Indeed we would have. As Mr. Kauff- 
mann points out, the class of 1936 and 
its contemporaries would have demon- 
strated and protested had any President 
in that year or any year leading up to 
Pearl Harbor suggested we go forth and 
confront Hitler, Tojo, or Mussolini. We 
were not asked, really, until Pearl Har- 
bor caused the Nation’s adrenal gland 
to respond. But we can understand why 
those who are the same age today as we 
were then are doing and saying what 
they are doing and saying, as Mr. Kauff- 
mann puts it. Understanding, however, 
does not mean we agree, for we experi- 
enced the fruits of a policy that per- 
mitted German and Japanese imperial- 
ism to go unchecked in the thirties. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Kauffmann’s article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In 1936: Wountp We Have DONE THE SAME? 
(By Rudolph Kauffmann II) 

We have to admit it to ourselves, we of 
the “Establishment.” The details would have 
been different: There might well not have 
been a splash-in, or so much undressing, 
or dirty words shouted quite so publicly. 
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We might even have kept our ties and coats 
on. But the embryo of protest was there. 

We could remember dancing ring-around- 
the-rosie at pre-kindergarten to celebrate 
the 1918 Armistice. As kids we had tasted 
some of the affluence of the 1920’s. That the 
United States had fought and won the “War 
to End War,” the “War to Save Democracy,” 
was an article of faith. America had paid its 
debt to Lafayette, and his friend George 
Washington’s remark about avoiding foreign 
entanglements came often to the nation’s 
lips. We wouldn't have to fight again, ever 
again. 

The 1929 Crash and subsequent Depression 
shattered the dream of affluence. As we en- 
tered college in 1932, there was widespread 
disillusionment. The capitalist system, with 
its booms and busts, had failed once again. 
The then-existing “Establishment,” do- 
mestically at least, had made a mess of 
things. We would c all that. 

Civil rights weren't the “big issue” then, 
although, of course, the lack of them in the 
case of many Americans was apparent. The 
big issue was the right of a man to gain a 
decent livelihood, and acceptance of this 
right by the “system” as having the same 
validity as the right to property. 

Franklin Roosevelt, however, was pointing 
the nation in the direction of upholding this 
right. Some of the “Establishment” tried to 
blunt his efforts, but the majority of adult 
Americans agreed with what he was trying to 
do. We were left in the position of concurring 
rather than protesting. 

But, war? That was a problem for Europe, 
perhaps, or Asia—not for us. The wealth of 
the nation, such as it was, actually was then 
being used for domestic reforms. That mili- 
tary concerns might conflict or siphon off the 
funds needed to attack economic and social 
problems was unthinkable to us. It was also 
unthinkable to the majority of adult Amer- 
icans. There was nothing there to protest. 

Then the “victory” of 1918 began to fall 
apart at the seams. Hitler came to power. 
Mussolini announced his intention of mak- 
ing the Mediterranean an “Italian lake.” The 
Japanese annexed Manchuria and attacked 
China proper. Germany reoccupied the 
Rhineland without Great Britain or France 
even trying to oppose. But the idea that we 
might send an American expeditionary force 
to confront German or Japanese imperialism 
was unthinkable. If our World War I allies, 
still great powers, saw no need for a con- 
frontation, why should we? 

So we watched these things happen with 
a certain detachment. It never occurred to 
us that we might be directly concerned. It 
wasn’t our problem. Again, the majority of 
adult Americans agreed. 

Most of us refrained from taking ROTC 
courses, although roommates and close 
friends did. But most of them didn't seem to 
take them very seriously, and the whole 
business was regarded with amused toler- 
ance. We spoofed war by organizing a thing 
called “The Veterans of Future Wars,” and 
one of our sister colleges cooperated by 
founding “The Future Gold Star Mothers of 
America.” But we were trying to kid the 
American Legion, then lobbying for a one- 
shot payment of future pensions, We had no 
thought of being veterans of any future war. 

We graduated in 1936 and went our sepa- 
rate ways, destined, however, to live only 
briefly in our fool’s paradise. Anschluss with 
Austria, the annexation of the Sudetenland, 
peace at any price at Munich and the Japa- 
nese military buildup came in rapid succes- 
sion. And America began, but only just 
began, to see the threat to American na- 
tional security that these things implied. 

Then Poland, France and England at war. 
The handwriting on the wall became clearer; 
but still the Draft was enacted by a single 
yote in the House. Then Pearl Harbor. The 
nation’s adrenal gland responded. The rest 
is history. 


Now let us consider some “supposes.” 
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Suppose England and France had confronted 
the early manifestations of German imperi- 
alism. And suppose the President of the 
United States, when the war clouds first be- 
gan to gather and knowing full well that if 
he didn't act World War II also must surely 
come, had sent American expeditionary 
forces to confront Japanese imperialism, or 
German imperialism, or both. Would we 
have protested? Assuredly, we would have. 
Would we have demonstrated? Yes. Would 
this have been because we didn’t understand 
what the stakes were? Yes. 

But suppose the President had gone ahead 
anyway and done then what five successive 
post-World War II presidents have tried to 
do; and suppose Great Britain and France 
had done the same thing. Would this have 
prevented World War II? Yes, it probably 
would have. But would we have acknowl- 
edged that we were preventing World War II 
by going out and getting shot at? The an- 
Swer, of course, is: Hell, no. 

Now we are the “Establishment” and we 
have fought our world war and won it, at 
least in a military sense and thanks, in great 
part, to an uneasy and dangerous alliance 
and the atom bomb. But millions, rather 
than thousands, paid with their lives for 
what has proven once again to be fleeting 
victory. 

Imperialism under different names now 
confronts us—has confronted us, whether we 
like to admit it or not, from the time the 
last World War II shot was fired. This 
time, however, there has been no Britain 
and no France, just us—the only nation 
capable of confronting an aggregate of power 
that seeks to impose its political and 
economic theories on other nations, includ- 
ing our own, by use of military force, This 
time the Presidents of the United States 
have not waited. They have not waited be- 
cause they and a majority of their contem- 
poraries see that we cannot afford the luxury 
of making the same miscalculations, cannot 
wait to be attacked ourselves, cannot pursue 
& policy of peace in our time, else World 
War III could well become reality. 

Yet we understand why those who are the 
Same age as we were then are doing and 
saying what they are doing and saying. In 
their shoes—let’s be honest with ourselves— 
we would do the same thing. Only the details 
would be different. 

There are many more of them than there 
were of us—enough, perhaps, to impose 
politically a change in national policy. If 
they succeed, they will find eventually that 
they, too, have miscalculated. And the 
price—to them—of their miscalculation may 
be even greater than ours was to us. 


AN IMPORTANT DAY FOR SENATOR 
SMITH OF MAINE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, my senior colleague from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH) was involved in three note- 
worthy events. 

The day was the 20th anniversary of 
her justly celebrated “Declaration of 
Conscience” speech. 

Monday evening, she was honored at 
a dinner given by the American News- 
paper Woman’s Club. 

Finally, she delivered another timely 
speech, pleading for “civilized public 
discourse.” 

It was a memorable day for Senator 
Situ, for the State of Maine, and for 
the country. It is a pleasure to add my 
compliments and congratulations to the 
many she is receiving from both sides 
of the political aisle. 

Senator SmirH has had a remarkable 
political career, without parallel in the 
annals of Maine politics. 
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It is appropriate that the Recorp in- 
clude selected news coverage of her day. 
I ask unanimous consent that stories 
from the Washington Post and New 
York Times be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

Mrs. SmirH WARNS OF REPRESSION—SHE 
Assasins MILITANT STUDENTS AND THEIR 
CRITICS IN CAPITAL 
WASHINGTON, June 1.—Senator Margaret 

Chase Smith spoke today of a “national sick- 

ness” pervading the land, and she denounced 

both protesting student militants and their 
critics in the Administration. 

It was the 20th anniversary of a speech 
in which the Maine Republican, speaking 
from the same Senate desk, attacked the late 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin 
for irresponsible political tactics, and she 
recalled some of that speech today. 

“I spoke as I did 20 years ago because of 
what I considered to be the great threat 
from the radical right—the threat of a gov- 
ernment of repression,” Senator Smith 
declared, 

“I speak today,” she said, “because of what 
I consider to be the great threat from the 
radical left that advocates and practices 
violence and defiance of the law—again, the 
threat of the ultimate result of a reaction 
of repression.” 

While she was sharply critical of student 
demonstrators who commit crimes, the 72- 
year-old Senator indicated her belief that 
overreaction by Administration officials—she 
declined to name names—contributed sub- 
stantially to the problem. 

The Senator said she was “not proud of 
the way in which our national television net- 
works and campuses have been made pub- 
licity platforms for irresponsible sensational- 
ism—nor am I proud of the countercriticism 
against the networks and the campuses that 
has gone beyond the bounds of reasonable- 
ness and propriety and fanned, instead of 
drenching, the fires of division.” 

Asked after the speech if this had been a 
reference to Vice President Agnew, Mrs. 
Smith replied that she was “not going in 
personalities” now although she might at 
a later date. 

“Extremism bent upon polarization of our 
people is increasingly forcing upon the 
American people the narrow choice between 
anarchy and repression,” the Senator warned. 
“And make no mistake about it, if that 
narrow choice has to be made, the American 
people, even if with reluctance and misgiving, 
will choose repression.” 

“Tronically, the excesses of dissent in the 
extreme left can result in repression of dis- 
sent,” she added. “For repression is preferable 
to anarchy and nihilism to most Americans.” 

Mrs. Smith indicated that she regarded 
today’s conflicts and criticism just as seri- 
ously as she did the excesses of McCarthyism 
20 years earlier, whatever the official stance 
of the Administration may be. 

“The President denies we are in a revolu- 
tion,” she said. “There are many who would 
not agree with his appraisal. Anarchy may 
seem nearer to many of us than it really is.” 

The Senator said that just as in the 1950's 
“the Senate was silenced and politically in- 
timidated by one of its own members, so 
today many Americans are intimidated and 
made mute by the emotional violence of the 
extreme left.” 

“It is time that the greater center of our 
people,” she continued, “those who reject the 
violence and unreasonableness of both the 
extreme right and extreme left, searched 
their consciences, mustered their moral and 
physical courage, shed their intimidated si- 
lence and declared their consciences.” 

Three weeks ago at Colby College in Water- 
ville, Me., Mrs. Smith reported today, her 
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efforts to answer questions were greeted in 
some instances with hisses and obscenities. 

Mrs. Smith’s speech was well received by 
the small group of Senators on the floor to 
hear it. They ranged from liberals—Senators 
Edward M. Kennedy, Democrat of Massa- 
chusetts, and Charles H. Percy, Republican 
of Illinois, to conservatives, Senators John C. 
Stennis, Democrat of Mississippi, and John J. 
Williams, Republican of Delaware. 


A Rosy SALUTE ror SENATOR SMITH 
(By Dorothy McCardle) 

Democrats and Republicans joined in a 
rose-strewn love-in for Maine’s Sen. Margaret 
Chase Smith last night at a dinner in her 
honor given by the American Newspaper 
Woman’s Club. 

The occasion for the dinner at the Shore- 
ham Hotel was the 20th anniversary of the 
Senator’s 1950 “declaration of conscience” 
speech on the Senate floor in which she took 
a strong stand against the Red-hunting tac- 
tics of the late Sen. Joseph McCarthy. 

Yesterday, the 72-year-old Senator again 
took the floor to deliver her 1970 version 
of that declaration. In it, she criticized ex- 
tremists of both the Left and Right and 
called both the McCarthy era and the pres- 
ent, a time of “national sickness.” 

Sen. Smith, who is the ranking Republican 
on the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
was saluted by Secretary of Defense Melvin 
R. Laird as “the first of her sex to achieve 
leadership on the Hill.” 

“There is no other person in Congress who 
understands how important it is to main- 
tain a strong America, as she does,” said Sec- 
retary Laird. 

Sen. Smith had arrived without her usual 
trademark, a single rose pinned to her grown. 
This lack was soon remedied when Secre- 
tary Laird gave her a sheath of roses to 
carry to the platform. Roses centered every 
table and there was a special basket of roses 
for Mrs. Smith with a card from President 
Nixon. 

In this rose-strewn setting, the compli- 
ments for Sen. Smith were spoken with 
tough and sincere masculine admiration. 

Sen. Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania, Repub- 
lican leader of the Senate, said that Mrs. 
Smith had delivered a thunderbolt 20 years 
ago for her declaration of conscience against 
McCarthy tactics. 

“For balance and rectitude, Sen. Smith’s 
speech was one of the greatest documents 
ever presented to the Senate in my time,” 
said Sen. Scott. “She tells it like it is, she 
knows when to speak up. 

“Now she has issued thunder on the Right 
and on the Left again today.” 

Sen. Scott said that the United States 
Senate is “singularly fortunate to have a 
viable, visible, and articulate conscience in 
Margaret Chase Smith.” 

Sen. John Stennis (D-Miss.) who is chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, said that “no other woman and few men 
have achieved her position of power and 
recognition in the Senate, which she has 
today.” 

He saluted her for having an all-time rec- 
ord of roll-call votes in the Senate. He said 
that every man and woman in all the mili- 
tary services owe a debt of gratitude to Mrs. 
Smith for all she has done for them over the 
years. 

“Her work will bear fruit for decades to 
come.” He said that Sen. Scott had stolen 
his thunder of compliments for Mrs. Smith, 
but he wanted to add one more word. 

“Sen. Smith, you have overcome all of my 
prejudices. I have seen a good number of 
ladies in public office who thought they had 
to act mannish to get things done. But Sen. 
Smith has carried a full load and done more 
than her share of the work and yet she con- 
tinues to be in every way a lady.” 

Sen. Stennis wound up by saying that “so 
long as honor, character and dedication have 
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a value in American life, just so long will 
her influence be felt. 

“There is one word for Margaret Chase 
Smith,” said Sen. Stennis, “She has qual- 
ity, genuine quality.” 

After tributes from ABC news commenta- 
tor Howard K. Smith and Esther Van 
Wagoner Tufty, president of the American 
Newspaper Woman's Club, Sen. Smith stood 
to receive an ovation. 

In a few short words she said she had al- 
ternately laughed and cried at all the en- 
comiums tossed her way. She saluted the 
month of June, the month of roses, as her 
own special month. Thirty years ago in June 
she had come first to Capitol Hill, and 20 
years ago on June 1 she had made her 
declaration of conscience. 

“If I'm remembered at all in history,” said 
the slight silver-haired woman, “it will be 
for that declaration of conscience which I 
made 20 years ago today.” 

A PLEA For CIVILITY—LEFT’S EXTREMISM FORE- 
SHADOWS REPRESSION, Mrs. SMITH WARNS 
(By Spencer Rich) 

Sen. Margaret Chase Smith (R-Maine), 
speaking 20 years to the day after her famed 
1950 “declaration of conscience” against the 
witch-hunting tactics of the late Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy (R-Wis.), warned yesterday that 
@ new era of right-wing repression could 
occur in the United States in reaction to the 
“anti-democratic arrogance and nihilism 
from the political extreme left.” 

Likening the current atmosphere to that 
which prevailed a generation ago when Mc- 
Carthy’s Red-hunting methods threw the na- 
tion into turmoil, Mrs. Smith told the Sen- 
ate, “We had a national sickness then from 
which we recovered. We have a national sick- 
ness now from which I pray we will recover.” 

In what could best be described as a plea 
for a return to civilized public discourse, 
Mrs. Smith struck out at “militant intellec- 
tuals” guilty of “refusing to Listen while de- 
manding communication” and at “the way 
the campus has been made a rendezvous for 
obscenity, for trespass, for violence, for arson 
and for killing.” 

She praised the “candid and justified de- 
fense of our government” by Nixon admin- 
istration spokesmen but added that “some 
of the defense has been too extreme and un- 
fair and too repetitive.” Asked if she were 
referring to Vice President Agnew, she re- 
sponded, “I’m not going into personalitities; 
I may later on if it continues.” 

Mrs. Smith's 1950 speech against McCarthy 
was one of the most dramatic in Senate his- 
tory. McCarthy, riding the Communist-in- 
government issue hard In the atmosphere of 
the Cold War, had risen to national attention 
as a result of his sensational charges and was 
deeply feared by members of both parties. 

Without naming him, Mrs. Smith in the 
1950 speech attacked McCarthy for making 
unfounded charges and for character as- 
sassination. She survived a later attempt by 
McCarthy backers to purge her from the 
Senate, she recalled yesterday. 

The Maine senator's thesis yesterday was 
that the extremism of the political left con- 
fronted the country with a choice between 
“anarchy and repression,” and that, given 
such a choice, the nation would choose re- 
pression because “repression is preferable to 
anarchy and nihilism to most Americans.” 

“And make no mistake about it,” she 
said, “if that narrow choice has to be made, 
the American people, even with reluctance 
and misgiving, will choose repression. For an 
overwhelming majority of Americans believe 
that trespass is trespass—whether on campus 
or off; violence is violence—whether on cam- 
pus or off; arson is arson—whether on cam- 
pus or off. . . . Criminal acts, active or by 
negligence, cannot be condoned or excused 
because of panic, whether the offender be a 
policeman, a National Guardsman, a stu- 
dent, or one of us in this legislative body.” 
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Mrs. Smith’s address was the only major 
speech yesterday in a brief Senate session 
in which debate continued on the Cooper- 
Church amendment, denying funds for fur- 
ther U.S. operations in Cambodia after July 1. 

Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo) complained 
that the Pentagon is denying information 
not only to the public but to Congress. He 
said the General Accounting Office, trying 
to learn who in the Philippines received some 
$38.3 million from the United States to sup- 
port Philippine forces sent to Vietnam, is 
being refused access to needed Defense De- 
partment documents. 

In the House Rep. Charles A, Vanik (D- 
Ohio) said that on Wednesday he would take 
to the floor his fight to hold the new national 
debt ceiling to $389 billion instead of the 
$395 billion sought by the Nixon admin- 
istration. He wants the $6 billion differ- 
ence cut from planned military spending. 
He was refused permission to offer such an 
amendment in the Rules Committee. 


JETS FOR ISRAEL 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a joint press 
release from the offices of the distin- 
guished minority leader (Mr. Scorr) and 
myself, as of June 1, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SEVENTY-THREE SENATORS URGE US. JETS FOR 
ISRAEL 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A bipartisan group of 
73 Senators today sent a letter to Secretary 
of State William Rogers requesting a meet- 
ing to discuss recent Soviet moves in the 
Middle East and urging the United States to 
provide additional jet aircraft to Israel in 
response to Soviet escalation of the Middle 
East confiict, 

The letter was circulated by a group of 
ten Senators including Stuart Symington 
(D-Mo) and Republican Minority Leader 
Hugh Scott (R-Pa). Others circulating the 
letter, in order of seniority, were, for the 
Democrats: Sen. Herman E. Talmadge (D- 
Ga), Sen. Gale W. McGee (D-Wyo), Sen. Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy (D-Mass), and Sen, Abe 
Ribicoff (D-Conn); for the Republicans: 
Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.), Sen. Edward 
W. Brooke (R-Mass), Sen. Robert J. Dole 
(R-Kan), and Sen. Edward J. Gurney (R- 
Pla). 

= a joint statement issued at the time 
they released the letter, Senators Symington 
and Scott said: “This letter, signed by nearly 
three-fourths of the Senate, represents an 
unprecedented expression of support of a 
policy that seeks to protect vital United 
States strategic interest and to further the 
cause of peace.” 

In addition to those who circulated the let- 
ter, the following Senators signed the letter: 

James B. Allen (D-Ala.). 

Howard H. Baker, Jr. (R~Tenn). 

Birch Bayh (D-Ind). 

Wallace F. Bennett (R-Utah). 

Alan Bible (D—Nev). 

J. Caleb Boggs (R—Del). 

Quentin N. Burdick (D-N. Dakota). 

Harry F. Byrd, Jr. (D—Va). 

Howard W. Cannon (D-—Nev). 

Clifford P. Case (R-N.J.). 

Frank Church (D-Idaho). 

Marlow W. Cook (R-Ky). 

Alan Cranston (D-Calif). 

Carl T. Curtis (R—Nebr). 

Thomas J. Dodd (D-Conn). 

Thomas F. Eagleton (D—Mo). 

Paul J. Fannin (R-Ariz). 

Hiram L. Pong (R-Hawall). 

Barry M. Goldwater (R-Ariz). 

Charles E. Goodell (R-N.Y.). 

Mike Gravel (D—Alaska). 

Fred R. Harris (D-Okla). 
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Philip A. Hart (D~Mich). 
Vance Hartke (D-Ind). 
Spessard L. Holland (D-Fla). 
Ernest F. Hollings (D-S.C.). 
Roman L. Hruska (R—Nebr). 
Harold E. Hughes (D—Iowa). 
Daniel K. Inouye (D—Hawail). 
Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash). 
B. Everett Jordan (D-N.C.). 
Warren G. Magnuson (D-—Wash). 
Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. (R—-Md). 
George S. McGovern (D-S. Dak.). 
Thomas J. McIntyre (D-N.H.). 
Lee Metcalf (D-—Mont). 

Jack Miller (R-Iowa). 

Walter F. Mondale (D-Minn). 
Joseph M. Montoya (D-N. Mex). 
Frank E. Moss (D—Utah). 
George Murphy (R-Calif). 
Edmund S. Muskie (D-Me). 
Gaylord Nelson (D-Wisc). 
Robert W. Packwood (R—Oreg). 
Jobn O. Pastore (D-R.I.). 
Claiborne Pell (D-R.I.). 
Charles H, Percy (R-Ill). 
Winston L. Prouty (R-Vt). 
William Proxmire (D-—Wisc). 
Jennings Randolph (D-W. Va). 
William B. Saxbe (R-Ohio). 
Richard S. Schweiker (R—Pa). 
Ralph T. Smith (R-II). 

John Sparkman (D-—Ala). 
William B. Spong, Jr. (D-Va). 
John Stennis (D-Miss). 

Ted Stevens (R—Alaska). 
Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.). 
John G. Tower (R-Tex). 
Joseph D. Tydings (D-Md). 
Harrison A. Williams (D-N.J.). 
Ralph Yarborough (D-Tex). 
Stephen M. Young (D-Ohio). 


Following is the text of the letter to 
Secretary Rogers: 

May 26, 1970. 

Deak Mr. SECRETARY: We feel compelled 
to express our sense of urgency respecting 
the deteriorating situation in the Middle 
East. The decision by the Soviet Union to 
undertake a direct military role in the Arab- 
Israel conflict by flying combat planes over 
Egypt represents, in our judgment, a signifi- 
cant change and a challenge to American 
Strategic interests and a growing threat to 
world peace. Recent Soviet moves have en- 
couraged Arab belligerence, and are creating 
& growing military imbalance in favor of the 
Arab states. 

Your decision in March to hold in abey- 
ance the sale of additional jet combat air- 
craft to Israel under the then prevailing 
conditions has failed to induce the Soviet 
Union to exercise reciprocal restraint with 
respect to the arming of the UAR and the 
other Arab states. In addition, the Soviet 
Union has taken the unprecedented step of 
overtly involving an increasing number of 
its own military personnel in a state far from 
its own borders. 

We believe, Mr. Secretary, that the United 
States should now announce its intention 
to provide Israel with the aircraft so urgently 
needed for its defense. Such action will serve 
as a significant element of a credible re- 
sponse to the reckless Soviet escalation of the 
Mideast conflict. We feel that the strength- 
ening of Israel's military posture at this time 
is the best guarantee against the outbreak 
of major hostilities. 

We also suggest prompt consultations with 
our NATO allies because of the dangers posed 
to their own security and economies by the 
Soviet build-up in the Middle East. We urge 
the United States to redouble its efforts to 
reestablish the cease fire as a preliminary 
step to eventual peace negotiations, 

We would be grateful for an early oppor- 
tunity to meet with you at your convenience, 
so that we may have a full exchange of views 
on all aspects of the issue which we believe is 
warranted by the critical situation that has 
now developed. 


June 3, 1970 


THE ECONOMY 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the state of 
the Nation’s economy has been a much- 
discussed topic during the past few 
weeks. The Nation’s economic activity, 
now in a period of readjustment, is a 
source of concern for us all. However, 
there are now encouraging signs of an 
improving economy. Budget Director 
Robert Mayo predicts that we will see 
an upturn in business activity the second 
half of this year. 

Still, President Nixon is being blamed 
for every slight fluctuation in economic 
activity. The National Observer of May 
25 correctly points, I believe, to the tight 
predicament the administration faced 
when it entered office after years of def- 
icit spending by the previous adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, entitled “The 
Course of the Economy,” be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE COURSE OF THE ECONOMY 


Pessimism, like optimism, feeds on itself. 
The current downturn of the economy, which 
now appears to be sharper than most experts 
anticipated, has Government and business 
decision-makers saying and doing the things 
that inadvertently reduce public confidence 
in the nation’s immediate economic pros- 
pects. 

When the President of the United States, 
taking note of what was developing into the 
worst bear market since Depression days, 
says he would buy stocks if he had the 
money, people begin to get nervous. Ever 
since Herbert Hoover spoke enthusiastically 
of the soundness of the economy shortly after 
the Crash, Americans suspect trouble when 
& President feels the need to deliver an up- 
beat economic pronouncement. 

When important newspapers run editorials 
explaining why 1970 is very different from 
1929, Americans begin to perspire. Many 
readers probably never even considered the 
serious possibility of economic disaster until 
reading that such a disaster is not a serious 
possibility. 

Most importantly, there is the evidence of 
recession that the people can clearly see and 
that prompted the cheerful-tearful state- 
ments in the first place. Unemployment is 
rising, profits are falling, hopes for a bal- 
anced Federal budget are put aside, cor- 
porate expansion plans are trimmed or 
shelved, consumers postpone the purchase of 
automobiles and other big-ticket items, and 
& recession psychology gradually insinuates 
itself. 

And all the while prices keep going up. 
The Nixon Administration's effort to bring 
inflation under control has apparently suc- 
ceeded in cooling the economy without 
achieving the main goal of stabilizing prices, 
The average American has a right to wonder 
what is happening and why. 

The high inflation rate was caused by the 
combined bad judgment of the Johnson 
Administration and the Federal Reserve 
Board. Between mid-1965 and mid-1968, for 
instance, Federal expenditures increased $53 
billion, with somewhat less than half the 
increase attributable to the Vietnam War. 
But President Johnson didn’t even ask for 
a tax increase until January 1967, although 
the wholesale price level had been climbing 
steadily for the previous 30 months. 

Meantime, while the Johnson fiscal pol- 
icies were creating massive inflationary pres- 
sures, the Federal Reserve unaccountably 
adopted a more liberal monetary policy with 
the result that the money supply during 
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1967 increased more than 7 per cent. That 
amounted to the fastest rate of growth in 
the money supply anytime since World War 
II. 
The policies of the Government in the late 
1960s guaranteed the high inflation rates of 
the past few years. So fierce were the in- 
flationary pressures that measures such as 
the surtax on income were much too little, 
much too late. President Nixon knew he had 
to take far stronger action if the wage-price 
spiral was to be brought under control. 

This being the case, his Administration 
began the difficult—and politically thank- 
less—task of moderating the nation’s eco- 
nomic activity. Unfortunately, America’s 
binge during the Johnson years was such a 
whopper that the hangover has turned out 
to be unexpectedly painful. 

In this period of economic readjustment, 
everyone looks to the stock market to see 
how it’s reacting to the treatment. And, the 
market being the market, it’s reacting like 
a cranky patient. The market is feeling rot- 
ten, thank you, but it keeps everyone acute- 
ly interested by mixing in an occasional good 
day with its more frequent sessions of moan- 
ing and groaning. 

There is such a thing, we believe, as taking 
the stock market far too seriously as an 
economic indicator. Since November 1968, 
the Dow Jones Industrial Average has de- 
clined more than 300 points. Just since the 
beginning of this year, the market value of 
equities traded on all exchanges in the coun- 
try has dropped some $150 billion. This un- 
questionably works a fearful hardship on 
investors, but does it really reflect the health 
of the economy? 

It would be absurd to think so. The mar- 
ket, as a matter of fact, is often wrong. At- 
torney General John Mitchell last week 
quoted someone’s comment that the stock 
market has predicted “1 out of the last 4 
recessions.” 

It is the nature of the mechanism to over- 
react, to make specific bad events seem like 
general bad events. It is as if you took a 
room thermometer that was registering 72 
degrees and held a cake of ice next to it. The 
instrument would soon show a reading of 
60 degrees or less. But you would hardly infer 
from the experiment that the temperature 
of the whole room was 60 degrees. 

We don't think it’s necessary to list in 
detail the reasons why we believe the nation's 
economy is in a relatively steep but tem- 
porary decline. Most Americans are aware 
that it is the deliberate policy of the Ad- 
ministration to cool things off so that the 
value of the dollar can again be relatively 
stable. Most Americans, too, are aware of 
the tremendous leverage the Government 
has to ignite a boom in the 1970s once the 
recession has put the brakes on inflation, 
Actually, it is more likely that the energy 
and self-confidence of the people will handle 
the job in natural fashion. 

The United States is today paying the price 
for the ill-considered fiscal and monetary 
policies of the late 1960s. As for the stock 
market, it will go back up again. And if you 
doubt that, you're likely to lose money. 


“POPULUTION” 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we are all 
becoming increasingly aware of a pair of 
problems which are closely associated; 
namely, the problems of overpopulation 
and pollution. One gives rise to the other, 
surely. Dr. Charles M. Stebner, of Lara- 
mie, Wyo., is a man deeply concerned 
with our environment and with the 
quality of life. He has coined a word 
which fits the very special problem 
shared by all men in the 1970's. I ask 
unanimous consent that a brief explana- 
tion by Dr. Stebner of his word—“popu- 
lution”—be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

NEED FOR a NEw WORD 


We remember the statement, “The Greeks 
had a word for it.” Well, we need a new word 
for a very special problem to be shared by all 
men in the 1970's. 

There are two selfish drives of man that 
threaten our environment. First, man’s ex- 
ploitation of the blessings of earth in the 
name of something called progress; and the 
abuse of the sex drive which was designed to 
perpetuate the species rather than destroy it. 
These drives are responsible for the multi- 
tude of problems that we could call Populu- 
tion. 

If we read, listen, look, smell, and finally 
think, we must become aware of an al 
growth in both population and pollution, 
They are inseparable in thought and in the 
symbol—a new word. 

Yes, we need it! How else can we effectively 
discuss the urgent problems of populution? 

CHARLES M. STEBNER, D.D.S. 

LARAMIE, Wyo., April 20, 1970. 


STRUGGLE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, today 
we face yet another crisis in the con- 
tinuing struggle in the Middle East. Dr. 
John H. Davis, president of American 
Near East Refugee Aid, Inc.—ANERA— 
and former Commissioner General of 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine—UNRWA—is a 
man who has had a personal and pro- 
fessional involvement in that troubled 
land for many years. In light of the con- 
tinuing escalation of military confronta- 
tion in the Middle East and two visits 
which I have made to the area within 
the past 18 months, I ask unanimous 
consent that a speech delivered by Dr. 
Davis at St. Anselm’s College be printed 
in the Recorp. It is a most perceptive and 
poignant statement regarding the various 
aspects of the Middle East crisis. I hope 
that it will help give added insight to 
those concerned with this issue. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S INTEREST IN THE MIDDLE East 

(By Dr. John H. Davis) 

As I revisited the Middle East in October 
of this year, after an absence of only seyen 
months, I felt like I was in a different Mid- 
die East. The confrontation between the 
Arabs and Israelis had mounted in tempo; 
the commando strength was noticeably great- 
er; Israel’s response to commando exploits 
was becoming more massive; refugee well-be- 
ing had deteriorated—particularly in the 
Gaza Strip, Jerusalem and on the West Bank, 
America’s standing in the Arab world had 
Significantly deteriorated while that of the 
Soviet Union correspondingly increased and 
the commando movement was having 
marked political impact in numerous Arab 
countries—notably Lebanon and Jordan, but 
to some extent all Arab countries. 

The cause of change on so great a scale 
was not hard to find—the dominant in- 
novating force was the rising spirit and iden- 
tity of the Palestine people. For eighteen 
years the Palestinian Arabs had depended on 
Arab states and the world community of 
nations, working through the United Na- 
tions and the great powers, to resolve their 
conflict with Israel, but this had not worked 
in terms of bringing peace. The shock of 
Arab defeat in June 1967 and the subse- 
quent occupation of Arab territory by Israel 
has changed all of this. The Palestinian 
Arabs were awakened to the fact that if 
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they want redress for the injustices that 
they believed they had suffered, they must 
begin. doing things for themselves. This 
they have now begun to do and with in- 
creasing vigor. The most visible aspect of 
the developing Palestinian movement is the 
commando action against Israel, and of in- 
creasing significance is its political impact 
on Arab governments. 

I shall return to the commandos later, Let 
us now look at the basic cause of conflict 
in the Middle East. This story of conflict is 
& story of the tragedies that have beset two 
great peoples—Jews and Arabs—and of the 
struggles that these peoples have made and 
are now making to find a future for them- 
selves that will be without tragedy. The prob- 
lem is that in their quest for a future with- 
out tragedy, these two people have moved in 
directions that have brought them into vio- 
lent confrontation. Today the situation is 
made the more ominous by the fact that 
each side is now “locked on course,” so to 
speak, in a manner that compels its na- 
tional leadership to pursue the course it is 
on, even when it is obvious to all concerned 
that this is a collision course. Each side seems 
to assume that it will survive the collision, 
and each prefers this to compromise. 

Before proceeding further, may I explain 
that in referring to Zionism, which I shall 
do, I have in mind political Zionism, which 
is distinct from Judaism or traditional Jew- 
ish culture. Zionism, today, is a form of ag- 
gressive nationalism and as such must not 
be equated with Judaism. Zionism is the 
force that now dominates Israel. 

Let us next consider just how the dreadful 
confrontation to which I have referred came 
about. You already know in a general way 
how the Israeli position took form—how 
Zionist leadership, after long years of Jew- 
ish persecution and dispersion, decided that 
the Jewish people must have a Homeland, 
a Jewish State, and that this state must be 
in Palestine. That the persecution that led 
them to this conclusion was great and trag- 
ic, at times even barbaric, needs no elabora- 
tion by me—memories of the savage and 
wanton slaughter of Jews during the Hitler 
era are still vivid with us, Nor need one quar- 
rel, necessarily, with the idea of a state for 
the Jewish people, so long as in creating 
that state the basic rights of other people 
are not put in jeopardy. 

But this brings us to the very heart of 
the problem—the creation of Israel has in- 
terfered with the basic rights of other peo- 
ple—the indigenous Arabs of Palestine—and 
it is this interference that is the basic cause 
of conflict. The thesis put forward by certain 
Zionist leaders about the time of the Balfour 
Declaration, ‘that Palestine was a land with- 
out people, waiting for a people without 
land”, and was not true then, and it was not 
true in 1948 when Israel was created. In 
1917, the year of the Balfour Declaration, 
Palestine was a settled state in which Jews 
made up only thirteen per cent of the total 
population. Considering the technology of 
that day, Palestine was quite fully settled, 
with concentrations of people already living 
on the best and most available land and in 
cities and major villages located at strategic 
points such as crossroads, harbors, and 
where the climate was most favorable, 

The tragedy is that Zionist leadership 
decided to settle Jews in Palestine anyway, 
even when they knew full well that it was 
not a “land without people”. In retrospect, 
it is apparent that from the start there never 
was any way at all by which an autonomous 
Jewish State, could have been implanted in 
Palestine without doing violence to the basic 
rights of the indigenous Arab inhabitants. 

Thus, it is not surprising that when Israel 
became a state more than 700,000 Pales- 
tinian Arabs were suddenly made homeless 
refugees. There has been much debate as 
to whether Israel or the Arab States were 
responsible for this exodus of Arab people, 
but it is now quite clear that Israel had 
strong incentive for encouraging the Arabs 
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to leave and that, in fact, she did much to 
move them out. Consider, for instance, that 
within the land area that was governed by 
Israel from 1949 to 1967, the Arab people, 
before their exodus as refugees, constituted 
sixty-four per cent of the total population. 
Israel’s dilemma was that she could not es- 
tablish a Jewish State in an area in which 
Jews constituted only a one-third minority. 
Indeed she could not! Hence, if the new state 
were to carry out the purpose of its Zionist 
founders, the Arab population had to be re- 
duced; and it was. Thus, by midyear 1949, 
the Jews actually constituted a majority 
within the area that Israel then governed, 
and in consequence, almost three quarters of 
& million Arabs had become refugees. 

However, it is not just the initial exodus 
of the Palestinian Arabs that has left the 
Arab people so embittered, it is the fact that 
they are still an exiled people, after a period 
of more than twenty years. They are still an 
exiled people because Israel has aggressively 
and effectively blocked their return home. 
Not only is this true for the refugees of 1948 
and 1949 but also for those of 1967. The crux 
of the matter is that the Palestinian Arabs 
have been refugees for more than twenty 
years not because they are Palestinians or be- 
cause they are Arabs—not at all, It is because 
they are not Jews. The point is that because 
they are not Jews they do not fit into a Jew- 
ish State. 

If you find these statements startling, even 
to the point of being shocking and unbe- 
lievable, I am not surprised. The fact is that 
the whole truth has not been and is not now 
being well reported to the American people. 
This being so, I shall now attempt to high- 
light other points which I suspect you do not 
know, but must know if you are to under- 
stand the cause and nature of Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

To sharpen understanding, let us attempt 
to look at the problem of conflict as the 
Arab people see it. They see the people of 
Palestine as having been driven from their 
homes, their return then blocked by force, 
their property seized and given to new Jewish 
immigrants, and their homeland of Palestine 
turned into a new state in which the new 
immigrants were granted the status of legal 
citizens while most of the native-born Arabs 
were reduced to the status of foreign- 
ers doomed to live in exile. In consequence, 
the Palestinian Arabs see themselves as a 
people without a homeland where they 
might live together—a people without a 
country that they can call their own. Today 
there are about 2.5 million Palestinians in 
the world. Ironically, this is the number of 
Jews that now reside in Israel. The sad truth 
is that every single one of these 2.5 million 
Palestinian Arabs is today living as an exile 
in someone else’s country; or living under oc- 
cupation which he finds increasingly galling; 
or living as a citizen of Israel who has re- 
stricted rights, privileges and opportunities. 
In short, the creators of Israel have placed 
the Palestinian Arabs in a position similar 
to that which the Jews of history have ex- 
perienced and which they have lamented with 
respect to themselves since Biblical times. 

One would think that the Jewish people, 
who themselves have suffered such brutal 
persecution, would have been the first to 
champion the cause of justice for the Pales- 
tinian Arabs. Under different circumstances 
this probably would have been true. But Is- 
rael’s dilemma is that she could not have 
championed the rights of the Palestinian 
Arabs and at the same time have fulfilled 
the Zionist goal for which she was created. 
By the term Zionist goal I refer to the Israel 
mission to unite the Jewish people of the 
world into a “Jewish peoplehood” based on 
nationality. The point is that the principle 
of Jewish exclusiveness is inherent in the 
very concept of a Jewish State. Hence, Israel 
has regarded efforts to repatriate the Pales- 
tine Arab refugees, in conformity with 
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United Nations resolutions, as incompatible 
with her responsibilities to the Jewish people 
of the world. 

Prom what I have said it is apparent that 
there is deep motivation on both sides of 
Arab-Israeli conflict. The Israelis are fight- 
ing for the existence of their state and with 
the belief that the destiny of the Jewish peo- 
ple is tied to that of their state. Their an- 
swer to the Arabs is that Arab territories and 
resources are vast and that the answer to 
the refugee problem is for Arab states to ab- 
sorb the refugees. Israel further points out 
that she, too, has settled refugees—many 
even from Arab states. 

These arguments are not accepted by the 
Arab people. The Arabs argue in terms of 
elemental justice and human rights for the 
Palestine Arabs whom Israel has made a peo- 
ple without a country. They regard Israel as 
a colonial entity, created by major powers at 
the precise point in history when colonialism 
was crumbling elsewhere over the world. 
Moreover, they do not believe that a state 
that bases citizenship on religion and na- 
tionality has a place in the Middle East— 
particularly when such a state under the 
Israeli law of “Return”, has granted latent 
citizenship to all of the 15 million Jews in 
the world. For these and related reasons the 
Arabs are determined to destroy Israel as a 
Jewish state. In taking this position they 
distinguish between Israel as a Jewish state 
and Judiasm as a religion and the latter they 
accept. Moreover, they distinguish between 
Jews who support Israel and those who do 
not, and the latter they regard as friends. 

To date Israel has demonstrated marked 
technological superiority in the use of mod- 
ern weapons. This, combined with the 
knowledge on the part of every Israeli soldier 
and civilian that one defeat means the end 
of Israel as a state has fired the Israeli peo- 
ple to heroic performances in battle. 

Israel may hold this advantage for some 
time, but Israel has a fundamental weak- 
ness that in the long run is likely to prove 
serious and even fatal. This weakness is that, 
in fact, a grave injustice was committed 
against the people of Palestine when Israel 
was created. Israel's refusal to admit this 
truth and then make appropriate redress 
will weaken her ultimate capacity to sur- 
vive, 

To be sure, Israel and the World Zionist 
Organization have to date had marked suc- 
cess in uniting the Jewish people in spirit and 
action—both those inside and outside of 
Israel. However, they are uniting them more 
behind a form of Zionist Nationalism than 
of Judaism. This nationalism, in fact, has 
thrived in the climate created by Israel's 
struggle for existence. But so, now is an ex- 
panding Arab resistance movement, as its 
counterpart. 

Israel's continued occupation of the West 
Bank of the Jordan and other Arab lands is 
rapidly making the Palestinian resistance 
movement into a force of real significance. 
It is my judgment that the commando 
movement will grow as long as occupation 
continues and that through it, the Palestin- 
ian Arabs will ultimately demand and receive 
a voice in any meaningful peace talks that 
may take place. Israel has been most unreal- 
istic in expecting the neighboring Arab 
states to control the commandos, Arab sym- 
pathy in these states being too much in sup- 
port of the commandos. The commando 
movement, together with Israel’s policy of 
trying to combat it through massive retalia- 
tory strikes, is today the major factor moving 
the Middle East towards war. 

A related force pressing towards hostility 
is Israeli annexation of Arab Jerusalem. Al- 
ready it is becoming clear that Israel will 
not be able to administer Jerusalem to the 
satisfaction of the adherents of the three 
great faiths—Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. There are about ten million Christian 
Arabs in the Middle East—two-thirds as 
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many Christian Arabs as there are Jews in 
the world. Except for a very few, they now 
have no access to Jerusalem, Then there are 
some seven hundred million Moslems, most 
of whom do not now have access to Jeru- 
salem. The point is that today, there are at 
least forty times more adherents to the three 
great faiths who do not have access to Holy 
Places in the Old City than was even true 
from 1948 to 1967. I cite these figures not to 
indicate that the status of Jerusalem be- 
tween 1948 and 1967 was good—it was not— 
but to show that now it is becoming far 
more explosive. Even if Western Christians 
continue to tolerate Israel’s seizure of Jeru- 
salem, which I doubt, one can be sure that 
Arab Christians and Moslems will vigorously 
oppose it. Just one month ago I observed in 
Arab Jerusalem how Arab properties had 
been seized and Arab homes demolished to 
make way for new Jewish apartments and 
government buildings; all for the purpose of 
quickly integrating the Arab sector into the 
State of Israel. This, I submit, is hardly the 
way for Israel to seek the friendship of her 
Arab neighbors. 

So much for background. Let us now take 
our bearings and then look towards the 
future. It is my belief that events since 
June 1967 have rendered obsolete, even dan- 
gerous, much of the present policy of the 
West towards the Middle East. Basically, 
Western policy has rested on the premise 
that, rightly or wrongly, the State of Israel 
exists, and that ultimately the Arabs will 
have to recognize this fact. Accordingly, 
Western strategy has centered on finding 
ways to facilitate and expedite, if not force, 
Arab acceptance of Israel. 

I submit that this basic premise is fal- 
lacious and always has been. The policy of 
insisting on Arab acceptance of Israel in the 
absence of rectifying past injustices is not 
only morally wrong, it is strategically dan- 
gerous, in that the Arab people have the al- 
ternative of resisting Israel until ultimately 
they can defeat her, even if this takes years. 

The point is that Israel’s so-called Victory 
of June 1967 has awakened the Arab peo- 
ple—particularly the Palestine Arabs—and 
Israel’s continuing occupation of Arab ter- 
ritory is deepening their determination to get 
their lands back and to achieve justice for 
the Palestinian people. 

If you question whether the Arabs will 
ever be capable of winning a war against 
Israel, I urge you to take a close look at 
the generation of Arab youth now reaching 
maturity. They are a new breed. They are 
learning skills and gaining competence, and 
the spirit of the commandos is fast becoming 
the spirit of Arab youth everywhere. 

In this connection it is significant that 
war can actually bring an end to Arab-Israel 
conflict. But to end conflict, such war must 
end either in the defeat of Israel or in a nu- 
clear holocaust that virtually devastates the 
region. Neither of these is acceptable to the 
world—yet Western policy, including that of 
the United States, is today pressing hard to 
this direction. 

Why do I say that a localized war—one 
between Arabs and Israelis—must end in 
Israel’s defeat if it is to bring an end to 
conflict? Because Israel cannot achieve peace 
through a military victory. Arab territory 
and population is too vast and scattered for 
her to win a total victory, and a limited vic- 
tory such as that of June 1967 merely has 
the effect of increasing Arab bitterness, op- 
position, and determination. 

What about America’s record in the Mid- 
die East during the past twenty years? It 
leaves much to be desired. We mostly have 
not acted in our own national self-interest— 
we have encouraged Israel to do things that 
in the long run will not be in her self-in- 
terest, and we have now become a party to 
the injustices that have been committed 
against the Arabs of Palestine. This we have 
done by pursuing an ambivalent policy and 
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by deviating from the basic principles on 
which our country was founded. We have de- 
nied the Palestinian people a homeland and 
the right of self-determination; we have 
voted twenty times in the United Nations for 
solving the refugee problem through repatri- 
ation and compensation, but have taken no 
effective steps to follow through; we have op- 
posed an arms race and then been a principal 
supplier of arms. During the past two years, 
much, if not most, of what has happened in 
the Middle East has been the very opposite of 
what America has sought. 750,000 more Arabs 
have been caused to flee their homes or have 
been placed under Israeli occupation; Old 
Jerusalem has been made a part of Israel; 
and America’s standing among the Arab peo- 
ple has plummeted to almost zero, while that 
of the Soviet Union has dramatically in- 
creased. We want none of these things; yet 
our own policy has been a major force con- 
tributing to these consequences. 

In brief, America’s problem is that she has 
permitted herself to become tied to a special 
interest policy that doesn’t work. In large 
measure this is because policymakers have 
permitted themselves to become subservient 
to pressures—Zionist pressures. 

The time has come when those who want 
to end conflict in the Middle East by means 
other than war must act with boldness. They 
must put first things first, which means com- 
ing to grips with the question of redress for 
Arab grievances. If one puts this first, then 
all other parts of the peace puzzle will fall 
into place; without it, the Middle East will 
continue to be driven towards war. 

The Arab grievances which must be dealt 
with fall into two categories, (1) appropriate 
redress for the displaced Arab refugees and 
(2) subordination of the actions of Israel to 
unify the Jewish people where such efforts 
conflict with the basic rights of the Arab 
people—particularly the Arabs of Palestine 
who have been made a people without a 
country. 

Obviously this is not the time or place to 
delve deeply into the complex subject of how 
past injustices to the Arab people can be 
redresed, but a few points can be made. The 
initial impetus must come from the two great 
powers. Israel, herself, must become directly 
involved if she is to gain Arab forgiveness 
or even tolerance. The world community, par- 
icularly the developed world, must assist 
Israel with the cost of redress, and it must 
be anticipated that this cost will be high— 
certainly in excess of ten billion dollars. 
Emphasis and priority must be placed on 
the well-being of people rather than of states. 
This must include all peoples in the Middle 
East, but particularly the Palestinian Arabs 
and the Jews in Israel, This time every effort 
must be made to mete out justice to both 
Jews and Arabs. 

Inherent in any settlement of conflict 
without war is the necessity that certain 
basic changes take place in the nature of the 
state of Israel. Particularly, she must sub- 
ordinate her efforts to unify the Jewish peo- 
ple where such effort conflicts with her re- 
sponsibility to the non-Jewish people within 
her borders and to those Arabs who have 
every moral and legal right to be there, but 
are not there because their return has been 
blocked. This is to say that basic Arab rights 
must be respected and honored. I believe that 
the people of Israel must in time become 
reconciled to becoming members of a unified 
state—one that includes both Jews and 
Arabs, and ultimately one in which the 
Arabs will constitute a majority. In the 
long run, this, it seems to me, will be in- 
evitable. Once the wrongs committed against 
the Palestinian Arabs are redressed, the two 
pe ples should be able to live together and 
without hostilities. However, logic would 
indicate that the longer hostilities continue 
the deeper will become the feelings on both 
sides. In any event, the transition of Israel 
to a conventional type state need not mean 
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that the Jewish people cannot be united. 
By using modern means of instantaneous 
communication, the Jewish people of the 
world can be in touch with one another— 
even more satisfactorily than when working 
from a state that is continuously at war. 

You may say, but look at the persecution 
that the Jewish people have suffered in the 
past. Are they not now entitled to a state 
as they want it, and should not the world 
support them in their effort? Again, grant- 
ing that the Jewish people have suffered in 
a manner that is shameful, their persecution 
has been perpetrated mostly by Western 
Christians and not by Arabs. Gentile per- 
secution of Jews in the past cannot justify 
the persecution of Arabs by Jewish Nation- 
alists today. 

What about the Arab threat of driving the 
Jews into the sea? This, of course, is un- 
acceptable. However, anyone who knows the 
Arab people well will realize that this is more 
talk than threat. Anyway, it can only hap- 
pen if roadblocks to peace are not removed 
and if conflict is ultimately resolved by a 
war that Israel loses. Even then, there is 
reason to believe that Arab concentration 
would be on ending the rule of Israel as a 
Zionist state rather than on wanton killing 
of people. 

Suitable guidelines for what I am suggest- 
ing exist in United Nations resolutions, some 
of which extend back for more than twenty 
years. A basic resolution is that of 11 De- 
cember 1948, which encompasses the prin- 
ciples set forth by Count Bernadotte, and 
a companion piece is the Security Council 
Resolution of 22 November 1967. 

In closing, may I say that I am pessimistic 
about the chances of peace in the Middle 
East. I fear that present policies are too 
deeply entrenched and pressures too great 
to permit change except at the brink of a 
crisis of terrifying proportion—one that 
threatens the future of mankind. We must 
hope that there will be a moment of pause 
at the brink during which a peaceful set- 
tlement can be worked out or even imposed 
if necessary. Meanwhile, let us remember 
that while those forces that might act for 
peace remain inert, those that press toward 
war will be active. 


STUDENT WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Congress to an ar- 
ticle published in the Rapid City Journal 
of March 22, 1970, relative to the National 
College of Business in Rapid City, S. Dak. 

The article concerns the efforts the 
school has made in making available to 
the students interesting and rewarding 
part-time jobs to assist students in de- 
fraying the costs of their school program. 
I consider this a splendid example of the 
work-study program, in which Congress 
has evidenced a continuing interest. The 
National College of Business has as its 
president the very able H. D. Bucking- 
ham and as its executive vice president 
Mr. John W. Hauer. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Rapid City Journal, Mar. 22, 1970] 
NCB's Many Work-Srupy STUDENTS ARE 
CONTRIBUTING TO ‘QUALITY OF LIFE’ 

Offbeat jobs have been the trademark of 
college students for ages, but seldom has a 
worthwhile collection of part-time jobs been 
found to match those of National College of 
Business students taking part in the college’s 
federally financed work-study program. 

Take NCB’s Mary Clark, for example. She 
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makes arrangements for clothing, groceries, 
and meal tickets for the needy at the Sal- 
vation Army office. 

Three persons staff the Salvation Army 
office, and NCB’s Mary is very much a part 
of the team. She is in charge of distributing 
welfare assistance to the needy—a job which 
includes assigning recipients the work the 
Army requires in return for the assistance 
it gives. 

“The only part of the job I don’t like is 
when I have to turn somebody away,” Mary 
said. “We are not allowed to give welfare to 
& person more often than once every 30 days 
and not at all if they are drunk. I hate to 
have to tell these people that we can’t help 
them. It’s the hardest work I do.” 

Contact with welfare recipients is not the 
only responsibility Mary has. She also takes 
charge of the file system for the Army’s wel- 
fare activities, types letters, mimeographs 
newsletters and wrote all 430 thank you notes 
and receipts for donations made to the orga- 
nization’s Christmas welfare program. 

All this in 15 hours a week—a busy part- 
time job for anyone, especially a college 
freshman who must take a full load of 
courses toward her clerical and office ma- 
chines diploma. (It’s a requirement that 
participants must be full-time students and 
maintain at least a “C” average in order to 
qualify for the work-study program). 

Mary is fairly typical of the 27 NCB stu- 
dents who work under the work-study pro- 
gram. Others can be found meeting the pub- 
lic for the YMCA; charting the abilities of 
the retarded student-workers at the Black 
Hills Workshop; or teaching cooking, sewing 
or ceramics classes and organizing the library 
at the Girls Club. 

These student jobs are possible because the 
public agency pays only 20 per cent of the 
wages. The remaining 80 per cent is provided 
through a federal grant to the NCB adminis- 
tered by Mrs. Arletta Dailey, NCB’s place- 
ment director. 

Not just any business can qualify for the 
program. The federal government requires 
the business to be non-profit and public 
service. It also specifies that it cannot be 
political, religious or a service club, but 
must serve the entire public. 

“The Salvation Army is the only exception 
to this directive,” Mrs. Dailey explained. 
“Since the Army deals with welfare services, 
we are allowed to place students there as 
long as they work in the Army’s public serv- 
ice area, not religious areas.” 

In addition, NCB students are employed 
at the Red Cross, Western South Dakota 
Traffic Bureau, Boys Club, Central States 
Fair, Pennington County Agricultural Ex- 
tension office, Social Security office, Boy 
Scouts, Game, Fish and Parks Department 
and the Black Hills Conservancy Subdistrict. 

Inflation has been especially hard on these 
agencies. Faced with cutbacks of funds and 
increased demand for public services, they 
view with relief such a program which offers 
them dependable, regular help—even on a 
part-time basis. 

“Work-study students spend only a few 
hours a day at our office, but on a regular 
schedule,” Milton Evans, director of the 
Traffic Bureau, explained. “I know I can 
count on their presence and the quality of 
their work, so I plan my schedule accord- 
ingly.” 

Evans employs three NCB students under 
this program. Henry Muilenburg handles all 
the accounting work; Susan Splitter does all 
the secretarial work and helps out with 
duties throughout the office; and Cindy 
Stalder assists in keeping the library or tariff 
contracts up to date and properly cataloged. 

These students are getting a little extra 
out of this job because Evans holds a de- 
gree in business education and doesn’t hesi- 
tate to give his student workers on-the-job 
training in his profession of tariff negotia- 
tion and control. 
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Incidentally, he obtained his degree a few 
years ago from Black Hills State College 
with the help of a work-study grant. 

Students employed by these agencies have 
one thing in common. They know they are 
badly needed for the agency’s basic workings, 
and they know they are part of the organi- 
zation—not an outsider who merely puts in 
his or her hours. 

At the Girls Club, work-study students 
provide the background organization for 
each program offered. Each of four NCB 
girls is in charge of arrangements, purchasing 
and organization of her own program area. 
It might be teaching sewing, cooking, ceram- 
ics or grooming for the girls who range in 
age from 7 to 17, or putting the library into 
workable order. 

“Volunteer workers and funds are vital to 
the Girls Club, but it Is just as vital to know 
there will be somebody in regularly to get 
the job done,” Mrs. Barbara Fierro, director, 
emphasized. “Our NCB work-study girls pro- 
vide the needed consistency to back up the 
volunteer teachers who make up most of the 
staff.” 

Lloyd Thompson of the Rapid City office of 
the state Game, Fish and Parks Department 
explained, “Before we entered the work-study 
program, we had more work to be done than 
manpower and hours to do it. As a result, 
jobs low on the priority list kept getting put 
off, and the list was growing longer and 
longer. 

“Now, since we have NCB student Glen 
Albert working for us, we can assign some 
of these tasks to him, or with his assistance 
in other areas, professional employes have 
time to get them done,” he said. “This pro- 
gram has not solved all our problems, we 
are still under-staffed, but it helps. 

“In our office, Glen may find himself one 
week marking trees for harvesting or feeding 
hatchery trout, the next week he may go out 
on patrol with the game wardens—wherever 
he’s most needed. This summer he might 
even find himself fighting forest fires,” said 
Thompson. 

“We did not spell out any particular quali- 
fications because we felt college students had 
demonstrated their ability to learn by their 
very presence in college. Thus, we were sure 
we could satisfactorily train interested stu- 
dents,” Thompson added. 

Several of the agencies entered the pro- 
gram not really sure if they would benefit 
from it or if they were just doing the stu- 
dents a favor. They have changed their 
minds, and the responsibilities they have 
delegated to these students are amazing. 

An illustration of this responsibility is the 
Social Security card that the majority of 
Americans carry around with them. If you 
live in the West River area and have regis- 
tered for a number recently or had a name 
changed on the card, it was an NCB girl who 
handled the request. 

The West River office of the Social Se- 
curity Administration is caught up in the 
governmental freeze on federal employee hir- 
ing and their fulltime staff has dropped 
from 20 to 14 over the last four years. To 
help make up the difference, the office em- 
ploys two NCB work-study girls. 

At the Black Hills Workshop Schools for 
the mentally retarded, one NCB student 
helps out with the secretarial and bookkeep- 
ing duties, while others evaluate the working 
skill potential of the school’s student- 
clients. They work alongside the clients in 
the wood shop and ceramics shop, keeping 
the assembly lines moving smoothly or super- 
vising work on power tools so that no one is 
injured. 

Work-study students also take regular in- 
ventory of the ceramics shop which main- 
tains an amazing volume of sale. During 
breaks, they make friends and play basket- 
ball with the student clients. 

It is not an easy job, physically or tem- 
peramentally. Not every NCB work-study stu- 
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dent who accepts a job there stays very long. 
But the young men who do undertake the 
responsibility seem to thrive on the chal- 
lege and enjoy the variety of the job. 

The YMCA expects the students to be their 
face before the public as well as staff the 
game rooms, the check-out counters and the 
front desk. 

“Our full-time staff members include my- 
self and several secretaries and accountants,” 
George Zeise, director of the YMCA, said. 
“We are usually tied down to our administra- 
tive duties, so the NCB work-study boys 
meet the public for us and have done a very 
good job. Thus, many people identify the 
“Y” with them. 

Mrs, Dalley said the program is funded 
throughout the summer of 1971, so NCB can 
count on it until then. However, since the 
grant is awarded on a year-to-year basis, 
there is no long-range guarantee. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REPRE- 
SENTATION IN CONGRESS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Monday 
established another landmark in our 
long struggle to bring democracy to the 
citizens of the Nation’s Capital. Hearings 
were held Monday by the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments, presided 
over by the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. BAYH), on what I believe 
is one of the major defects of democracy 
in America—our failure to give full vot- 
ing representation in Congress to the 
District of Columbia. 

I am hopeful that these hearings will 
generate the sort of new momentum we 
need if we are to achieve our goal of 
bringing the 800,000 citizens of the Dis- 
trict into full participation in the polit- 
ical processes of our Nation. 

The need for District of Columbia rep- 
resentation in Congress was ably set out 
on Monday morning in the extensive 
testimony by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr KENNEDY). Because of the 
broad interest in the issue and the 
urgency of achieving this long-overdue 
reform, I ask unanimous consent for 
Senator Kennepy’s testimony to be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the testimony of Mrs. Lucy 
Wilson Benson, the president of the 
League of Women Voters in the United 
States, be printed in the Recorp. One of 
the most significant recent efforts in the 
cause of District of Columbia representa- 
tion in Congress was the league’s im- 
mensely successful petition drive this 
spring, which demonstrated the broad 
nationwide support in all parts of the 
Nation for District of Columbia rep- 
resentation. Because of efforts like these, 
all of us in Congress are now closer to 
achieving the long-overdue reform we 
seek. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY 
ON FULL VOTING REPRESENTATION IN CON- 
GRESS FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
I am pleased to have the opportunity to 

appear before this distinguished Subcommit- 

tee and to give my strong support to a con- 
stitutional amendment for full congressional 
representation for the District of Columbia. 

For many years, the Chairman of this Sub- 


committee—Senator Bayh—has been in the 
forefront of the continuing efforts by Con- 
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gress to achieve this goal. The two days of 
hearings he chaired on this question in the 
fall of 1967 were one of the high water marks 
of our efforts in the recent past. 

I also commend the extraordinary recent 
work of the League of Women Voters on be- 
half of the District of Columbia. For four 
decades, the National League has made D.C. 
representation in Congress one of its primary 
goals. This spring, the League’s dramatic 
petition drive showed all of us in the Senate 
and House of Representatives that the goal 
has broad grass-roots support in all parts 
of the nation, 

For years, the cause of the District has 
also been strongly championed by many pub- 
lic and private groups and their able leaders 
in the nation’s capital. I am pleased to know 
that so many of them are here to testify to- 
day. I hope that these hearings will give 
our efforts the new momentum they need to 
be successful. 

One of the most glaring injustices in our 
democracy today is our failure to give full 
representation in Congress to the people 
of the nation’s Capital. In recent years, we 
have made substantial progress toward ex- 
tending the franchise and broadening the 
base of representative government in Amer- 
ica. Most recently in the Senate, we voted 
overwhelmingly to lower the voting age to 
18, and thereby bring millions of young 
Americans into the mainstream of the polit- 
ical process. 

I believe that the opportunity is now at 
hand to take another major step forward in 
our long march toward fulfilling the promise 
of representative government for all our 
people. The time has come for prompt action 
to eliminate the injustice to which the people 
of the nation’s Capital have been so unfairly 
subjected for so long. Later this month, 
when the pending resolution for popular 
election of the President is debated on the 
Senate floor, I intend to offer as an amend- 
ment to the resolution a provision giving full 
voting representation in Congress to the 
District of Columbia. 

Although the inhabitants of the District 
of Columbia have now been made eligible 
to vote for President and Vice President, 
there is still a barrier against their fair par- 
ticipation in the national legislature. There 
is no reasonable basis to continue to exclude 
from them the right to representation in 
Congress. We can no longer afford to ignore 
that it is tae power of a legislative vote which 
represents the ultimate means of participa- 
tion in national decisions. Without that 
power, the people of the District are still 
mandated to abide by all the obligations of 
citizenship. At the same time they are rele- 
gated to the slavery of colonialism. 

The residents of the Federal City are as 
intimately concerned about their city’s con- 
ditions and their city’s future as are the 
residents of Boston, Miami, Chicago or any 
other American metropolis. But Washing- 
tonians do not share equally with other 
Americans in the opportunity to make deci- 
sions about their future. The proposal I sup- 
port will help to assure that residents in the 
Capital City can more fully exercise each of 
the rights granted to all Americans by the 
Constitution. 


A PROPOSAL FOR FULL DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
REPRESENTATION IN CONGRESS 


The constitutional amendment I support 
would provide full voting representation in 
Congress for the District of Columbia. The 
amendment would contain six principal pro- 
visions: 

D.C, voters would elect two Senators and 
the number of Representatives in Co! 
(probably two) to which the District would 
be entitled on the basis of its population. 

Each Senator or Representative would be 
an inhabitant of the District. 

Each Senator or Representative would 
possess the same qualifications as to age and 
citizenship and have the same rights, privi- 
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leges and obligations as other Senators or 
Representatives. 

A vacancy in the representation of the 
District in the House or Senate would be 
filled by a special election by D.C. voters. 

The amendment would have no effect on 
the provision in the Twenty-third amend- 
ment for determining the number of electors 
for President and Vice-President to be ap- 
pointed for the District. However, until such 
time as our system of choosing the Presi- 
dent is changed, each Representative or Sen- 
ator from the District would be entitled to 
participate in the choosing of the President 
or Vice-President in the House of Represent- 
atives or Senate under the Twelfth Amend- 
ment. 

The Congress would have the power to im- 
plement the amendment by appropriate leg- 
islation. 

The proposed amendment deals only with 
D.C. representation in Congress. It is not a 
proposal for “Home Rule” in the District of 
Columbia. Citizens of the nation’s capital 
have never had representation in Congress. 
Ironically, however, in times past, they have 
had home rule—the right to choose their 
local government. For almost a century— 
from 1790, when the District of Columbia 
was first established by Congress, until 1874, 
when Congress eliminated all elective offices 
for the District—D.C. citizens had at least 
some form of home rule. 

I strongly support the principle of home 
rule for D.C., and I hope that Congress will 
soon end our years of frustrating efforts to 
achieve this basic reform, Whatever the re- 
sult of these efforts, however, at least we can 
agree now that representation in Congress 
for the District of Columbia is both well- 
deserved and justified. 


THE NEED FOR D.C. REPRESENTATION IN CONGRESS 


Washington, D.C. today is a city of 815,000 
people. It has a population greater than that 
of eleven states and those eleven states have 
a total of 39 representatives in the House 
and Senate. Yet, the people of Washington 
have no voice whatever in Congress. By 
contrast, those eleven states are represented 
as follows: 

Population 
(1969) 
No Senators, no Representatives: 

District of Columbia 

Two Senators, two Representatives: 


Washingtonians, as viewed by our official 
national policy, are equal for the purposes of 
taxation, but not for the purposes of repre- 
sentation. Each year, they are taxed for 
hundreds of millions of dollars without rep- 
resentation and their sons are drafted to 
fight and die in Vietnam, In countless ways, 
the people of Washington bear the manifold 
responsibilities of Federal citizenship, but 
they are denied the opportunity to shape the 
laws by which they are governed. 

To deny District citizens a voice and a 
vote in the Congress is not only to deny 
815,000 people their rightful representation 
in the Senate or House, but it is also to deny 
more than 35 million people in sixteen dif- 
ferent states the full attention of their own 
Senators and Representatives. These are the 
people represented by the seven Senators 
and 25 Representatives serving on the Sen- 
ate and House Committees on the District 
of Columbia. Although it cannot be expected 
that D.C. representation in the Congress will 
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end the participation of other members on 
the Senate and House District Committees, 
it may reasonably be expected that at least 
Senators from the most populous states, like 
New York, would be more free to devote their 
attention to their own constituents if they 
are not also assigned the responsibilities of 
the detailed local work at a D.C. Committee. 
Obviously, in the present situation, Senators 
and Representatives on the D.C. Committees 
tend to put their work on national legislation 
ahead of their work on D.C. legislation, Clear- 
ly, it would be desirable to have Senators and 
Representatives on those committees whose 
primary loyalty is to citizens of the District. 

The right of representative governr-ent 
is fundamental to democracy in America. 
Nowhere in America should the principle of 
representative government be more firmly 
established than in the nation’s capital. In 
Washington today, however, democracy is 
weakest where it should be strongest. In this 
city where the principles of representative 
government should be practiced with pride as 
a symbol of freedom to the rest of the coun- 
try and to the entire free world, democracy is 
shamefully lacking. By some cruel irony, a 
nation founded as a haven from oppression 
and tyranny denies to the citizens of its 
capital the blessings of democracy. Indeed, 
it is fairly said that Washington, D.C. is 
America's Last Colony. 

Of course, in the early years of our repub- 
lic the status of the District of Columbia 
was not the same urgent problem that it is 
today. Our founding fathers had no idea that 
the pastures, marshes and cornfields along 
the Potomac River would one day become 
the metropolitan residence for nearly a mil- 
lion people. 

Today, however, the situation is different. 
The nation’s capital has expanded into a vast 
and complex society, the heart of democracy 
in America. Washingtonians live with pre- 
cisely the same issues that face every other 
part of the nation. Problems like war, race, 
poverty, crime, education, health and pollu- 
tion are the great issues of our time, and 
they vitally affect all our people. Only in 
Washington, however, are American citizens 
denied a yoice in solving these problems. The 
laws and policies that personally affect the 
daily lives of Washington residents are en- 
tirely dictated by us in Congress, Yet, not 
one of us in Congress is a direct representa- 
tive of the people of the Capital City. 

Equally important, the vast political 
changes in our society in recent years have 
placed extraordinary emphasis on fair and 
equal participation of every citizen in the 
most basic right of ali in our democratic 
society—the right to vote. The decade of the 
Sixties brought enormous progress in this 
area to millions of Americans. The voting 
rights acts, the abolition of the poll tax, the 
reapportionment decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and now the 18 year old vote, are just 
a few of the great steps we haye taken in 
recent years to achieve the ideal stated so 
eloquently in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that “Governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” 

At the same time, the remarkable advances 
we have secured in this area demonstrate 
even more clearly the injustice to which hun- 
dreds of thousands of Washington citizens 
are condemned. By denying them the right 
to representation in Congress, we rob them of 
one of the basic birthrights of American cit- 
izens. We relegate them to second class status 
in our society. 

I fully understand the concerns of those 
who probe for an explanation of the true 
relationship of the Federal Government and 
the Congress to the District. We all know 
that this is not and has not been a static 
relationship. Rather, it has been a process of 
continual evolution through the years. 

Agonizing debates have produced a wide 
variety of proposals to resolve this question. 
Some have suggested a federal enclave, 


withholding most or all federal property 
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from municipal jurisdiction, but restoring 
all the rest to local control. Others call for 
complete local self-government, subject only 
to such controls as may be needed to preserve 
the seat of Federal government. 

I recognize, therefore, that it is not easy 
to define an entirely satisfactory relation- 
Ship between the Congress and the District 
of Columbia. To me, however, there is at 
least one contemporary need that is clear—a 
need to which Congress can and should re- 
spond. The people of Washington are en- 
titled to full voting representation in the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is long past time for Congress 
to demonstrate to our own people and to 
people throughout the world that in Amer- 
ica, democracy exists for all. 


PREVIOUS PROPOSALS FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
REPRESENTATION IN CONGRESS 


Although a large number of proposed con- 
stitutional amendments providing full D.C. 
representation in Congress have been intro- 
duced over the years, none has yet come to 
a direct vote in either the Senate or the 
House. One of the most significant recent 
developments occurred in 1967, when the 
Johnson Administration proposed a consti- 
tutional amendment to provide a single D.C. 
voting representative in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The proposal would have author- 
ized Congress to act by statute to enlarge 
D.C. representation in either the Senate or 
the House of Representatives, up to the rep- 
resentation to which the District’s popula- 
tion entitles it. Hearings were held before 
both the House and Senate Juciciary Com- 
mittees in the 90th Congress, 

No further action was taken in the Senate, 
but the House Judiciary Committee reported 
the proposal in a much more far-reaching 
form. As reported, the proposal—essentially 
the same proposal that I favor—would pro- 
vide for election by the voters of the District 
of two Senators, and the number of repre- 
sentatives based on the city’s population. 
Unfortunately, the House Rules Committee 
failed to act on the proposal, and no further 
action could be taken by the House. 

A decade ago, in 1960, the full Senate itself 
accepted the principle of D.C. representation 
in Congress. By a vote of 63-25, the Senate 
passed a constitutional amendment, spon- 
sored by Senator Kenneth Keating, which 
would have given citizens of the District of 
Columba the right not only to vote in Presi- 
dential elections, but also to have nonvot- 
ing delegates in the House. Under the provi- 
sions of the amendment, Congress was au- 
thorized to determine by statute whether the 
delegates should have voting privileges in the 
House. The provision for DC voting in Presi- 
dential elections went on to become the 23d 
Amendment, but the provision for DC repre- 
sentation in the House died in the House 
Judiciary Committee. Today, however, a dec- 
ade later, the climate in that Committee is 
obviously far more favorable toward DO 
representation in Congress. 

In addition, it is worth emphasizing that 
the principle of D.C. representation in Con- 
gress has broad and bipartisan support. In 
his message to Congress on the District of 
Columbia in April 1969, President Nixon ex- 
pressed the Administration’s strong support 
for D.C. representation in Congress. As the 
President stated: 

“It should offend the democratic sense 
of this nation that the 850,000 citizens of its 
capital comprising a population larger than 
eleven of its states have no voice in Con- 
gress.” 

As long ago as December 1952, President- 
elect Eisenhower spoke eloquently of the 
need for D.C. representation. As he put it, 
taxation without representation was con- 
trary to the principles of our nation. He 
specifically expressed his strong feeling that 
something was basically wrong in America if 
we tax the citizens of the District and draft 
their children for military service, but do 
not give them the right to vote. 
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POSSIBLE ARGUMENTS AGAINST DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA REPRESENTATION 


In the past, D.C. representation in Con- 
gress has been the subject of a number of 
unconvincing arguments. Because they are 
so unconvincing, most of us who favor D.C. 
representation dismiss these arguments as a 
cover for partisan politics or, worse, as a cover 
for racism. 

Some opponents of D.C. representation 
claim that the amendment would treat D.C. 
as a state. They say that D.C. is not a State, 
but a city, smaller than at least eight cther 
cities in the nation, and that there is no 
greater reason for this city to be represented 
in Congress than larger cities which are 
denied the right. This argument ignores 
the obvious fact that other American cities 
are political subdivisions of States, which are 
already represented in Congress. In any event, 
for years, D.C. has traditionally been treated 
as a state in virtually every major Federal 
grant program. 

Another, even less persuasive objection 
to D.C. representation rests on the proviso 
in Article V of the Constitution, which de- 
clares that “no State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal Suffrage in the 
Senate.” It is far too late in our history to 
argue that the admission of the District of 
Columbia to representation in Congress 
would deprive any state of its “equal Suf- 
frage in the Senate.” In light of the history 
of the Constitution and the precedents under 
it, the meaning of Article V is clear—no 
single State may be given a larger number 
of Senators than any other State. 

In other words, it was the intention of the 
founding fathers in the proviso of Article V 
to make clear that the Senate should never— 
even by Constitutional amendment—he ap- 
portioned by population or any other basis 
that would give one State more representa- 
tives in the Senate than any other State. This 
was the essence of the Federal compromise at 
the Constitutional Convention in 1787. It has 
guided us for two hundred years, and it is 
intended to endure throughout our history. 
This is all that Art. V means, and all that it 
requires. 

Nothing in the history of Article V or any 
other provision of the Constitution supports 
the interpretation that the District of Colum- 
bia was not intended to be entitled to repre- 
sentation in Congress. Indeed, in the 
Federalist, No, 43, James Madison, one of 
the principal architects of the Constitution, 
wrote that the prospective inhabitants of 
the Federal City “will have their voice in the 
election of the (National) Government which 
is to exercise authority over them.” Clearly, 
Madison was assuming that the citizens of 
the Nation’s capital would be represented 
in Congress. 

In addition, Article V has never been read 
as prohibiting the representation of new 
States in the Senate, even though—obvious- 
ly—the admission of a new State dilutes the 
voice and power of the existing states in the 
Senate. Indeed, since the ratification of the 
Constitution by the original 13 States, 37 
new states have been admitted to the Union. 
As a result, the power of the original 13 states 
in the Senate has been diluted nearly four- 
fold from 2/26 to 2/100. Yet, no one has ever 
argued that any of the original States has 
been deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate. 

The principle is clear, So long as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is treated in the Senate on 
the same basis as any State, it cannot be 
said that representation for the District de- 
prives any State of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate. Each State will still have two votes 
in the Senate, and each State will still have 
the same proportionate vote as any other 
State. 

S.J. Res. 1 (Popular Election of the Presi- 
dent) as an Appropriation Vehicle for 
Achieving D.C. Representation in Congress. 

Six weeks ago, by a narrow vote, the Senate 
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Judiciary Committee voted to send to the 
full Senate a proposed constitutional 
Amendment (S.J. Res, 1) for popular election 
of the President. I believe that this resolu- 
tion is an entirely appropriate vehicle for a 
provision giving full voting representation 
in Congress to the District of Columbia. At a 
time when we in Congress are considering 
a change in one of the fundamental aspects 
of our democracy—the way we choose our 
President—it is fitting that we also consider 
one of the most glaring flaws in our demo- 
cracy—the lack of representation in Con- 
gress for the citizens of the nation’s capital. 

I emphasize at the outset that no action 
we take on the amendment for D.C. repre- 
sentation should be permitted to jeopardize 
the pending amendment for popular election 
of the President. For far too long, we have 
failed to act to insure that our President is 
the peoples’ President, not a minority Presi- 
dent chosen by the Electoral College or by 
the House of Representatives. Therefore, our 
first priority must be to insure prompt ac- 
tion by the Senate on the pending resolu- 
tion, which has already passed the House, so 
that It may be sent quickly to the States for 
ratification. 

Obviously, before proceeding with the 
amendment for D.C. representation, we must 
be certain that we will not jeopardize the 
popular election amendment. It is my belief 
that there will be no such jeopardy, and 
that the Senate and House procedures are 
fully adequate to insure this result. 

Two months ago, similar arguments were 
made against our effort to lower the voting 
age to 18 by amending the Voting Rights 
Bill on the Senate Floor. To do so, it was 
said, might endanger passage of the Voting 
Rights Bill itself. We know now that those 
arguments were wrong. By the overwhelming 
vote of 64-17, the Senate passed the amend- 
ment to lower the voting age, and there is 
every indication that it will also pass the 
House. 

Indeed, it seems clear in retrospect that 
far from jeopardizing the Voting Rights Bill, 
the Voting Age amendment actually contri- 
buted to the overall passage of the bill. Simi- 
larly. I believe, the amendment for D.C. 
representation may actually contribute to 
passage of the pending amendment for popu- 
lar election of the President. 

Of course, no argument can be made that 
the D.C. amendment will jeopardize ratifi- 
cation of the popular election amendment 
by the States, Under clearly esablished pre- 
cedents, it is possible for Congress to pass 
a single resolution submitting a series of, 
constitutional amendments to the States, 
with the provision that each of the amend- 
mens is to become effective as soon as it 
is separately ratified by the required num- 
ber of states. 

This was the procedure followed with re- 
spect to the Bill of Rights, the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution. In Sep- 
tember 1789, the First Congress approved a 
resolution submitting twelve proposed con- 
stitutional amendments to the States. Rati- 
fication of amendments 3 through 12, which 
became the Bill of Rights, was completed in 
1791. But the first two amendments, one 
dealing with representation in the House 
and the other affecting the compensation of 
members of Congress, were never ratified. 

Similarly, in the 86th Congress, the full 
Senate approved a resolution containing 
three separate constitutional amendments. 
In 1959, the Senate Judiciary Committee had 
favorably reported a resolution with an 
amendment authorizing State Governors to 
fill vacancies in the House of Representa- 
tives, whenever the total number of vacan- 
cies exceeded half the membership of the 
House. Under the 17th Amendment, State 
Governors already had the power to fill va- 
eancies in the Senate, and the proposed 
amendment was designed to enable the 
House to be reconstituted in the event of 
devastating nuclear attack. In the course of 
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the Senate floor debate on that amendment 
in 1960, two additional, unrelated amend- 
ments were added to the resolution: 

The first, offered by Senator Spessard Hol- 
land, would have repealed the poll tax in 
Federal elections. 

The second, the amendment offered by 
Senator Keating to which I have already re- 
ferred, would have given citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the right to vote in Presi- 
dential elections, and a delegate in the 
House of Representatives. 

The House refused to accept the three- 
part resolution passed by the Senate. In- 
Stead, the House passed a resolution con- 
taining only the provision for D.C. voting in 
Presidential elections. The House version was 
accepted by the Senate, and eventually be- 
came the 23rd Amendment. Thus, the 28rd 
Amendment to the Constitution began as a 
Senate floor amendment. 

In closing, it is worth mentioning what 
I think is already clear. Over the past 40 
years, more than 100 different resolutions 
have been introduced in Congress to establish 
congressional representation for the District 
of Columbia, but all efforts to achieve this 
goal have met with uniform frustration and 
defeat. Just as in the case of the 18 year 
old voting provision, there is no realistic 
possibility that a proposal for D.C. repre- 
sentation in Congress will be reported from 
the Senate Judiciary Committee at any time 
in the foreseeable future. Our goal of bring- 
ing a greater measure of democracy to the 
people of Washington can be accomplished, 
if at all, only by a floor amendment. I am 
hopeful, therefore, that all of us in the Sen- 
ate will give the most careful consideration 
to the opportunity that is at hand. 
STATEMENT BEFORE THE SENATE JUDICIARY 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 

MENTS IN SUPPORT OF FULL REPRESENTA- 

TION IN CONGRESS FOR THE CITIZENS OF 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(By Lucy Wilson Benson) 


The message that I wish to bring to you 
today from the League of Women Voters of 
the United States is that a million and a 
quarter people from all over the country have 
petitioned the Congress for a constitutional 
amendment to provide full voting represen- 
tation in Congress for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

For fifty years the League has maintained 
its commitment to the importance of citizen 
participation in politics and government. For 
almost all of those fifty years our organiza- 
tion has supported representation for the cit- 
izens of the District—a goal not yet achieved 
because not enough people in enough 
states of this Union understood or cared that 
residents of the city of Washington have no 
representation in the body which governs 
them. 

The League decided that 1970 was the year 
to take this important but neglected issue 
directly to the citizens of this country. So 
we initiated a nationwide D.C. petition drive. 
This drive has had a two-fold purpose: 1) to 
communicate to men and women and to 
youth all over the country the almost un- 
believable fact that District citizens are not 
represented in Congress; and 2) to demon- 
strate to the Congress that citizens from 
every state support representation in Con- 
gress for the District of Columbia. 

Through the work of the League and a 
number of cooperating national organiza- 
tions, the word has gone out far and wide 
that citizens living in our nation’s capital 
are being taxed without representation—that 
Washington D.C. is indeed the “Last Colony”. 
A great many people approached during the 
Petition Drive had no idea that District resi- 
dents had no representation in the Congress. 

Thousands and thousands of citizens 
throughout the country, from the South as 
well as the North, from small communities 
as well as big cities, have requested a Re- 
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sponse from their Senators and Represent- 
atives to their petition for the redress of 
grievances of District residents, The response 
they seek is action now to achieve full 
representation for the residents of the Dis- 
trict in the Congress. 

As national President of the League, I 
led on May 6 a rally of League delegates to 
our 50th Anniversary national Convention. 
The rally, which was held in the courtyard 
of the Old Senate Office building, was the 
climax of our nationwide petition drive. 
League leaders gathered in the Senate court- 
yard represented nearly 1300 communities 
over the country. They brought with them 
their bundles of petitions, with the million 
and a quarter signatures, which they later 
delivered to their senior Senators. Though 
the petition drive lasted only one week, we 
are still receiving petitions in our national 
office. 

The petition drive has clearly demonstrat- 
ed nationwide concern over the plight of the 
citizens of the District. Delegates to the 
League’s national Convention in early May 
expressed explicitly and emphatically their 
determination to continue working in high 
gear on this issue, It is now time for Con- 
gress to show sufficient concern to approve 
& constitutional amendment for full repre- 
sentation for the residents of the District. 

The American Revolution was fought for 
the right of citizens to have a voice and a 
vote in their government. But the citizens 
of the District of Columbia do not have any 
voice or vote in the Congress. The Declara- 
tion of Independence speaks of the “right 
of representation in the legislature, a right 
inestimable [to the people] and formidable 
to tyrants only.” The same document also 
says that, “Governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” But District 
of Columbia residents cannot give either 
consent or dissent to what Congress does or 
does not do for the District or for the nation 
(of which its residents are a part). No US. 
Senator or Representative can or should have 
the interests of the District of Coluumbia as 
his prime concern. The District needs its 
own voice and vote. 

It is a matter of great concern to us that 
this basic right, related to the principle of 
representation for taxpayers, one of the 
foundations of American democracy, has not 
yet been granted to citizens in the nation’s 
capital. It is unconscionable to us that Con- 
gress has failed to act on this matter. Re- 
cent Presidents of both major parties have 
supported a constitutional amendment for 
representation in Congress for the citizens of 
the District. Both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic national parties affirmed their sup- 
port for such an amendment in their 1968 
National Platforms. Yet this issue has been 
allowed by the members of Congress to lie 
dormant. 

We are confident that the League petition 
drive is accomplishing its purposes with 
striking success. Its nationwide impact on 
public opinion is clearly demonstrated by 
public response to the signature campaign, 
and by the remarkable press coverage and 
editorial space devoted to it in newspapers 
from coast to coast. I have brought with me 
today a sampling from newspapers across the 
country which I would like to have in- 
cluded in the record. 

I would like to read to you an excerpt from 
an editorial in the Greensburg, Pa., Tribune 
Review: 

“We add our collective editorial voice to 
that petition for redress of an injustice that 
has prevailed for a long time . . . Over the 
years, various arguments have been advanced 
in support of keeping the nation’s capital 
subservient to Congress, without a voice in 
that body. None of these arguments weighs 
much against the fundamental point that in 
a representative government it is plain wrong 
for people not to be represented.” 
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Another example I would like to mention 
is a column by Martin F. Nolan in the Boston 
Globe, which concludes with a succinct state- 
ment: “Democracy for America’s last colony 
is after all an exquisitely uncomplicated 
issue.” 

The one and a quarter million signers of 
our petition have asked for a response from 
the Congress. And the only reply that will 
satisfy these voters who are now aware of 
the true plight of the District and the dis- 
grace such a plight is to the entire nation 
will be a constitutional amendment passed 
by Congress to provide for full representa- 
tion for the District. 

STATEMENT ON CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(By Lucy Wilson Benson) 


On behalf of the citizens of Washington, 
D.C. and the League of Women Voters I'd like 
to welcome all of you to this rally. 

We are here, today, for one simple reason— 
to petition Congress for a redress of griev- 
ances. A grievance that might seem slight in 
relation to today’s headlines—but a griev- 
ance that actually expresses a very funda- 
mental point in our system of government. 
We are asking that the citizens of Wash- 
ington, D.C. have the same right afforded to 
all Americans. We are asking that they have 
full representation in Congress, that they be 
given a voice and a vote in the affairs of their 
government. 

This nation has always prided itself on 
having a government which represents the 
will of the people. Yet at a time of national 
and international crisis, there are 800,000 in- 
dividuals, the residents of Washington, the 
nation’s capital, who are denied a voice and 
a vote in determining national policy. 

I have no idea about the political or social 
ideologies of D.C. residents. I do know that 
they currently have no opportunity to ex- 
press them on matters of national or local 
importance. 

The League of Women Voters believes that 
this is an untenable situation. That is why 
we have taken the issue of D.C. representa- 
tion to the American people; why we have 
just completed a national petition drive ask- 
ing the members of Congress for a resolution 
for a constitutional amendment which would 
give full representation to the citizens of 
Washington, D.C. 

Last month, members of the League of 
Women Voters conducted a nationwide peti- 
tion drive asking for signatures in support of 
congressional representation. They found 
citizens across the country cared about the 
plight of residents of Washington—they also 
found that many people were shocked and 
surprised to learn that there were no Con- 
gressmen to speak for the District. Today, 
the 1600 delegates to the League's national 
Convention will present these petitions to 
their Senators. They, who have a voice in 
Congress, will be talking to their Senators 
and Congressmen—telling them that more 
than one and one quarter million individuals 
who signed the petition want congressional 
representation. 

During the campaign, the League has used 
the slogan “Washington, D.C., the Last Col- 
ony.” We think it is shameful that in 1970, 
the citizens of the District are governed by 
a Congress in which they are denied a voice 
and a vote. 

The League believes that this rally today 
is a beginning, not an end. We, and many, 
many others, are going to continue our ef- 
forts for the District's citizens. 


MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, Memorial 
Day is a time set aside each year for 
Americans to pause and remember those 
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who have served and died in the cause 
of our Nation. 

Too often, unfortunately, what is said 
is soon forgotten or shunted to that 
limbo of our national conscience where 
things unpleasant abide. 

This should not be so, for it should 
be a time when we rededicate ourselves 
to the tasks of remaining—and there are 
many—and to carry out the goals for 
which these men and women died. 

With our Nation in so much agony this 
year, torn and troubled as it has but 
rarely been in our history, we need more 
than ever to carry with us the year 
around the thoughts and feelings of 
Memorial Day. 

One whose remarks should not be soon 
forgotten are those of a fellow Iowan, 
Donald E. Johnson, head of the US. 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Delivered at the Memorial Day ob- 
servance of U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Post 36 of the American Legion, 
Don Johnson’s comments were a moving 
tribute to America’s servicemen who 
have fallen in behalf of this Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. DONALD E. JOHNSON 
(Text of remarks by the Honorable Donald 

E. Johnson, Administrator of Veterans’ 

Affairs at the Memorial Day observance of 

U.S. Department of Agriculture Post 36, 

the American Legion, Department of the 

District of Columbia, Washington, D.C., 

May 28, 1970) 


Commander Boratenski, 
guests of the Department of Agriculture Post 
36 of the American Legion: It is an honor 
and a pleasure to join with you in this an- 
nual Memorial Day observance. 


members and 


But for me...and I am sure for each of 
you . .. a ceremony such as this is also a 
humbling experience. 

For it reminds us once again that we are 
met here .. . and we live in freedom... 
individually and as a nation .. . only because 
of the selfiess service and supreme sacrifice 
of the patriotic, heroic Americans whom we 
honor today. 

It is most fitting ...I think ... that the 
members of the Department of Agriculture 
Post of the American Legion . . . whose work 
is directed toward the cultivation and con- 
servation of our heaven-blessed land ... 
should pause to remember those .. . whose 
lifeblood nourishes and enriches our nation 
as surely as the products of our soi! sustain 
and strengthen our people. 

From Concord to Cambodia . . . for nearly 
two centuries .. , Americans . .. more than 
42 million of them ... have fought... and 
more than one million haye died . . . not for 
glory ... not for conquest ... but.. . as 
President Nixon said in his Memorial Day 
Proclamation . . . “for those concepts that 
bind the people together in nationhood—and 
brotherhood.” 

The President’s proclamation . 
title, its purpose, and its words ... 
“Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day, 1970.” 

But even “to express our gratitude to the 
heroic dead by thought and prayer with spe- 
cial reverence” today is not enough .. . the 
proclamation reminds us. 

“A more fitting memorial” . . . President 
Nixon has suggested .. . “would be the crea- 
tion of a peaceful world, free of the destruc- 
one conflicts which have plagued man’s his- 

ry.” 

The proclamation continues: 
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“We must, therefore, as individuals and as 
a nation, continue the difficult quest for 
tranquility among all peoples and the rea- 
soned solution of our differences.” 

As a special mark of respect for those 
Americans who have given their lives in the 
tragic struggle in Vietnam .. . the President 
has directed that the flag of the United 
States be flown at half-staff all day on Me- 
morilal Day, instead of during the forenoon 
period, on all buildings, grounds, and naval 
vessels of the Federal Government through- 
out the United States and all areas under its 
jurisdiction and control. 

War... any war... is hell. 

But peace ...at the price of freedom 

. would be hell on earth. 

Bill Galbraith and I share the honor of 
having served the American Legion as Na- 
tional Commander. With you members of 
Department of Agriculture Post No. 36... 
we also share the honor of being Legion- 
naires and veterans. 

As veterans ... you and I know that to 
forsake the cause of freedom for which more 
than one million Americans have died... 
and for which more than 42,000 of our coun- 
trymen have given their lives in Vietnam ... 
would be to mock their sacrifice... and 
deny their silent plea that they shall not 
have died in vain. 

Memorial Day 1970 finds America in agony. 

Our colleges and universities . . . far too 
many of them, certainly ... have been 
transformed from institutions of higher 
learning into battlegrounds where young men 
and women have tragically died. 

We have yet to cleanse our waters and our 
air. 

Inflation has not been fully curbed. 

Crime still endangers the lives and prop- 
erty of millions of our people. 

Degrading, grinding poverty remains the 
dead-end future for Americans who deserve 
better. 

Our cities have not been rid of their 
ghettos. 


The concerns of rural America... as the 


President said in establishing the Rural Af- 


fairs Council last November .. . and as you 
Officials of the Department of Agriculture so 
well know . . . deserve more careful consid- 
eration. 

Discrimination is still an ugly fact. 

So is unemployment. 

And so are the other ills that beset us. 

Involved as we are in the affairs of the 
nation ... whether they concern America’s 
farmers or America’s veterans .. . we some- 
times don’t seem to have the time... or 
... because we're so close to a particular 
problem ... the objectivity to ask: 

Can tomorrow be made better? 

I think it can. 

Because Cambodia and Vietnam will end. 

And with their end ...Ibelieve... and 
I’m sure you do, too... that we can then 
meet courageously, effectively, and unitedly 
the many challenges that confront us. 

I don’t have to tell this audience that the 
attack on the evils ...the problems... 
which we all know exist .. . need not await 
.., and indeed has not awaited... the 
end of hostilities in Cambodia and Vietnam. 

Being aware of what must be done... 
and what is now being done. . . to solve 
these critical problems . . . I think you will 
also agree that the American people consider 
the disengagement of American fighting men 
from Cambodia and Vietnam as our first 
national priority. 

Not until President Nixon’s pledge to 
withdraw American combat forces from 
Cambodia by the end of June... and to 
withdraw an additional 150,000 American 
servicemen from Vietnam within the next 
year ... on top of the 115,000 who have 
already been pulled out ... not until this 
pledge has been fully redeemed ... in my 
opinion ... will the American people have 
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the desire and the will and the determina- 
tion to make the massive commitment need- 
ed to solve our domestic crises, 

As citizens ... as parents of service- 
men ...and my oldest son just recently re- 
turned home from combat in Vietnam ... 
one question ...I believe ... is uppermost 
in the minds of all of us today. 

Will the President’s timetable for the 
withdrawal of American troops from Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam be met? 

I dare to state this question ... not asa 
rhetorical one requiring no answer... 
nor as one to which there can only be an 
affirmative answer ... but rather because 
you and I did not abdicate our citizenship 
or our rights to free speech when we became 
Federal employees. 

As Federal Government officials ... how- 
ever ... I think that it is especially in- 
cumbent upon us to remain informed on 
developments in Vietnam and Cambodia 
because the resolution of that crisis... 
the end of fighting there by American 
Gis ... will certainly affect the funding, 
the planning, and the operations of those 
Federal programs for which we have respon- 
sibility. 

There is yet another reason why we of- 
ficials of the Federal Government should be 
as fully and as currently informed on de- 
velopments in Cambodia and Vietnam as 
possible. 

Our opinions and our knowledge are sought 
by sincere citizens ... be they relatives or 
friends from back home or total strangers... 
who believe that because we are in the gov- 
ernment ... no matter what department or 
agency ... and especially because we work 
in the nation’s capital ... we are aware of 
what is happening... even in Cambodia or 
Vietnam. 

I'm not being facetious. 

We may not know the answers... and 
certainly we would be foolish to pose as 
military experts ... but we dare not be 
indifferent . . . to what is happening in 
Cambodia or Vietnam ... and to why it is 
happening. 

We need only follow the newscasts on ra- 
dio or television ... or read the daily news- 
papers ... to know what .. . according to 
reports from our military commanders in 
Cambodia and Vietnam ... the President’s 
timetable for withdrawal of American com- 
bat troops from Cambodia by the end of 
June will be met. 

Certainly, we have every reason to be en- 
couraged by reports which tell of the cap- 
ture of enough rifles and heavy weapons to 
outfit almost 70 enemy battalions of 500 men 
each . . . of more mortar and artillery shells, 
rockets and rifle bullets than the Commu- 
nists would use in two years ... of enough 
medical supplies to support a 320-bed hos- 
pital for four months ... and of enough 
rice to feed more than 10,000 troops for a 
year. 

Apparently the drive into Cambodia has 
set back the Communists’ ability to launch 
a major offensive in the southern half of 
South Vietnam by six months... or more. 

This is what is happening. 

As to why it is happening ... we need only 
re-read certain passages of President Nixon’s 
April 30th nationwide televised speech on 
Cambodia. 

You will recall that the President said ... 
and I quote: 

“This is not an invasion of Cambodia. The 
areas in which these attacks will be launched 
are completely occupied and controlled by 
North Vietnamese forces. Our purpose is not 
to occupy the areas. Once the enemy forces 
are driven out of these sanctuaries and once 
their military supplies are destroyed, we will 
withdraw. 

“Now let me give you the reasons for my 
decision. 

“A majority of the American people... 
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are for the withdrawal of our forces from 
Vietnam. 

“The action I have taken tonight is indis- 
pensable for the continuing success of that 
withdrawal program. 

“A majority of the American people want 
to end this war rather than to have it drag 
on interminably. The action I have taken 
tonight will serve that purpose. 

“A majority of the American people want 
to keep the casualties of our braye men in 
Vietnam at an absolute minimum. The ac- 
tion I have taken tonight is essentia! if we 
are to accomplish that goal. 

“We take this action not for the purposes 
of expanding the war into Cambodia, but for 
the purpose of ending the war in Vietnam 
and winning the just peace we all desire. 
We have made and we will continue to make 
any possible effort to end this war through 
negotiations at the conference table rather 
than through more fighting on the battle- 
field.” 

Unquote. 

I am sure you know that the National 
Executive Committee of the American Le- 
gion ... meeting in Indianapolis earlier 
this month .. . adopted a resolution express- 
ing the Legion’s whole-hearted support of 
the President's decision to eliminate Com- 
munist military sanctuaries. 

This resolution also calls upon the mem- 
bers of Congress and the American people 
as a whole to give the President's decision 
the same support. 

In another resolution . the Legion 
National Executive Committee expressed 
your organization's “total opposition” to the 
amendment proposed by U.S. Representa- 
tive Ogden Reid of New York to prohibit 
the use of appropriated funds to finance the 
introduction of American ground combat 
forces into Laos, Thailand or Cambodia. A 
day or two after adoption of this NEC resolu- 
tion .. . the House of Representatives over- 
whelmingly defeated Congressman Reid's 
proposal. 

As Legionnaires ... I'm certain that you 
members of the Department of Agriculture 
Post No. 36 of the District of Columbia 
Department of the American Legion concur 
in the NEC's conclusion that such restric- 
tive legislative proposals “would seriously in- 
hibit this nation’s ability to counter aggres- 
sive moves by enemy forces and place the 
enemy on notice that it has complete free- 
dom to carry out its aggressive designs from 
Cambodia without fear of reprisal.” 

I do not suggest ... even for a minute... 
that the Congress should not carry out its 
own Constitutional responsibilities vigorously 
and promptly. 

But I sincerely believe that the President 
should be given the opportunity to carry out 
his Constitutional responsibility ... as Com- 
mander-in-Chief . . . to protect the lives 
of American servicemen in Vietnam... and 
should be given the opportunity to make 
good on his pledge to withdraw American 
combat forces from Cambodia by June 30th. 

I hope that the Congress will give him 
this opportunity ... and not act prematurely, 

We all know and love... . even if we can- 
not sing well . , . the Star Spangled Banner. 

Its last lines call America “the land of 
the free and the home of the brave.” 

I would not quarrel with these lyrics... 
but I would suggest today a slight variation. 

I would suggest that our beloved America 
is still the land of the free because . , . for 
nearly two hundred years .. . it has been 
the home of the brave. 

No where has this truth been more elo- 
quently expressed than on the Confederate 
War Memorial in Arlington National 
Cemetery. 

Perhaps you have seen this Inscription ... 
and been as moved and inspired by it as I 
have. 

Permit me to quote it. 
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“Not for fame or reward 
Not for place or for rank 
Not lured by ambition 
Or goaded by necessity 
But in simple obedience to duty 
As they understood it 
These men suffered all 
Sacrificed all 
Dared all 
And died.” 


I am sure you will agree that this tribute 
can be paid appropriately ... with un- 
ashamed love and gratitude ... to all of 
America’s honored war dead. 

It has been said that a nation is really 
its people. 

I believe this is true. 

In moments of sorrow and grief... peo- 
ple . . . families ... unite to comfort and 
Strengthen one another. 

Memorial Day is not entirely a moment of 
sorrow and grief for we remember 
fondly ... even joyfully ... those happy 
hours and years we shared with our loved 
ones before they answered freedom’s call... 
and paid freedom’s price. 

We do no violence to these happy mem- 
ories . . . however . . . if on Memorial Day 
we seek to unite the American people... 
our national family . .. so that we might 
comfort and strengthen one another. 

In life . . . our honored war dead were the 
providers and protectors of their families. 

If... on Memorial Day 1970... the 
American family could once again unite... 
as it honors their memory . . . to provide for 
the future of our great nation ... and to 
protect our priceless freedom ... then our 
heroic war dead could truly rest in peace. 

For they would then know that they have 
not died in vain, 

Thank you, 


SOUTH BALTIMORE'S STRAIGHT- 
TALKING MARY AVARA 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, many 
Senators, intrigued by the fact that 
Maryland is the only State which still 
has a movie censor board, no doubt tuned 
in to the three late-night television talk 
shows to watch our three Maryland 
ladies discuss their work. Overnight, Mrs. 
Mary Avara became a celebrity. Mrs. 
Avara is a straight-talking South Balti- 
more gal who does not pull any punches. 
What the general public does not know 
is what a great person she is, what a 
hard worker, and how versatile are the 
many areas of her activities. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the Baltimore Sun of Sun- 
day, May 24, be printed in the RECORD 
to give Senators another view of a grand 
lady. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A BONDSWOMAN WHO CALLS BINGO—SOUTH 
BALTIMORE'S STRAIGHT TALKING MARY AVARA 
Is a WARD LEADER AND FILM CENSOR, Too 

(By Ralph Reppert) 

Mary Avara can cut your hair or get you 
out of jail, help you make your will or fill 
out your income tax form, arrange your 
wedding and reception or your grandmother's 
funeral. 

If you're a political candidate with a fair 
chance, Mrs. Avara can deliver an election 
precinct in your favor. If you have a son or 
nephew going wayward, Mary can talk to him 
like a Dutch uncle. 

She can call a Bingo game for 300 women 
without using a microphone. In her deal- 
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ings with people, as a bail bondswoman, as 
a member of the Maryland Board of Motion 
Picture Censors, and as a fireball volunteer 
in most of her church, community and 
neighborhood political doings, she speaks her 
mind—row and number—as if she were 
calling a Bingo game. 

Mrs. Avara made her debut on television 
in March. Producers of the Dick Cavett 
show invited her and the board’s other two 
members, Mrs. Margery Shriver and Mrs. Ros- 
alyn Schector, to discuss the workings of 
Maryland’s Board of Motion Picture Cen- 
sors, the only such state board in the land. 
This board attracted national attention last 
year when it banned “I Am Curious (Yel- 
low),” and it became topical again in 
March after Time published an interview 
with the three censors. 

On television, Dick Cavett’s panel discus- 
sion began decorously enough, and then TV 
viewers sat up and turned up the volume. 
They knew they were hearing something dif- 
ferent, but they didn’t know what it was. 

It was, among other things, South Balti- 
more Straight Talk. 

There was something different about Mrs. 
Avara, and a ilot of that difference comes 
out in her talk. Political candidates may 
speak in suave generalities, but the precinct, 
ward and district workers speak in plain lan- 
guage. Mrs. Avara talks that way because 
she is a political worker. 

The language of policemen is just as blunt. 
She knows their lingo, too. Detective Lt. 
Vincent Serio, who retired three years ago 
from the Baltimore Police Department, is 
her brother. And since 1947, when she be- 
came a registered bail bondswoman, Mrs. 
Avara’s business has taken her almost every 
day and night to jails and police stations. 

There’s an inner strength that shows 


through in her talk. She is a shrewd business 
woman, with confidence in her abilities and 
conviction in her judgment. “I been a widow 
for 24 years,” she has been heard to re- 


mark. “I'm not afraid of nothing.” So when 
she says something—although she may pro- 
nounce it more in the manner Dizzy Dean 
than Ailstair Cooke—her meaning stands out 
as plain and honest as a patch on the seat of 
the pants. 

Without meaning to, Mrs. Avara stole the 
Dick Cavett show. She sat there with her 
dour expression, a sort of cross between 
Thelma Ritter and Ned Sparks, and with a 
what-the-hell-did-I-say-wrong? look on her 
face, broke up the panel with almost every 
answer. 

Probably her most outstanding attribute 
is candor, 

Complimented on her pretty dress, she may 
smile a thank-you, then tell you confiden- 
tially she got it, two for $11, on sale at 
Hecht’s. 

“You think that’s a bargain? How about 
the shoes? A buck, on sale at Korvette’s.” 

Mrs. Avara talked about Baltimore, her 
grandchildren, the 18 children her mother 
had, how to get people out of jail. 

Dick Cavett was fascinated by her being a 
bondswoman, going into jails and police sta- 
tions to get people out on bail, and he had 
many questions about the business. When he 
asked if she felt at ease in front of a TV 
camera, she said she would feel more at home 
talking to him if he were behind bars. 

Harry Belafonte and Jack Carter, also 
guests on the panel, broke up. So did the 
MC. 

Mrs. Avara registered not only with show 
people as a natural comedienne, but also 
with TV viewers. She went back before the TV 
cameras as a guest on the Johnny Carson and 
Merv Griffin shows. One MC told her she 
could go into show business with his organi- 
zation any time she felt like it. 

Russell Baker, the New York Times col- 
umnist, sent her flowers. An anonymous 
viewer sent her a dozen red roses. The fol- 
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lowing Sunday nine corsages, from both lo- 
cal and out of town admirers came to her 
home. 

Governor Mandel wrote his congratulations 
and urged her to keep up the good work, 
Spreading the word on the joys of mother- 
hood and Maryland. 

At her office there were notes of telephone 
calls from Steve Allen and Mike Douglas. 
Suspicious of practical jokes, she didn’t an- 
swer either. 

A Detroit (Mich.) TV viewer, an elderly 
woman, thought Mrs. Avara has a sympa- 
thetic face, and wrote for advice on some 
personal problems. 

A New York city man had seen her on TV 
and was impressed with her honesty. A few 
days later the man’s son was arrested in 
Baltimore, and the man asked Mrs. Avara 
by phone to bail him out. 

Mrs. Avara inherits her independence from 
people who have had to make it the hard 
Way and on their own. Her father was Sam- 
uel Serio, who was born in Sicily. He became 
a sailor, and after a few years at sea came 
home to marry Concetta, a childhood sweet- 
heart. The two came to this country in 1895, 
when the bride was 18. Serio opened a fruit 
and vegetable stall in Hollins Market in 
Baltimore. 

They had 18 children, 6 of whom died in 
infancy. All of the children helped their 
parents at the market and two brothers, 
Charles and Frank, still operate produce 
stalls there. 

The other children went into a variety of 
professions. Vincent was a prizefighter be- 
fore he retired from the ring to become a 
career policeman. Dominick wrestled under 
the name of Benito Guardino and was billed 
as “The Little Flower.” Joseph, the youngest, 
is a hefty guard at the City Jail. Among his 
friends he answers to the name of “Baby 
Joe.” 

Mrs. Avara came seventh, as her mother 
did. There’s a belief that the seventh child 
of a seventh child is born with a clairvoy- 
ance which in the Old Country is called “‘sec- 
ond sight.” Mrs, Avara believes she has a 
strong streak of it. 

“I can walk into a room where there’s a 
phony, and know he’s a phony the split- 
second I see him. I know things around the 
neighborhood are going to happen before 
they happen. Lots of times I know what a 
judge is going to say before he says it.” 

The sixth sense serves her well in her 
business. In posting bail for hundreds of 
prisoners every year, for 24 years, she’s never 
put her trust in one who skipped bail. 

She grew up a member of the St. Peter 
the Apostle Church (“I came with the fix- 
tures there”) and from her 6th through 14th 
year attended St. Peter’s School on Popple- 
ton street. She had to quit after the 8th 
grade to help her folks in the market. 

In her late teens she became a helper in 
the organization of Julian B. “Chicken” 
Carrick, a Hollins Market poultry dealer and 
Sixth district political leader. Sharp and 
willing, she moved from precinct runner to 
odd jobs at the ward level, and then became 
& utility campaign worker for the whole dis- 
trict. 

In 1929 she married Vincent Joseph Avara, 
who had come over from her parents’ birth- 
place in 1920. Avara, a blacksmith in Sicily, 
learned barbering in Baltimore, and set up 
his own shop at Lombard street and Carroll- 
ton avenue. 

Mrs. Avara was widowed in 1946 when her 
husband was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent. Ten years later her 14-year-old daugh- 
ter, Concetta, died the same way. 

An uncle, Joe Serio, was a bail bonds- 
man, and Mrs. Avara often allowed him to 
list her home as a security to his business. 
Widowed, and with four children to support, 
Mary went into the business herself. An 
astute businesswoman, she has since bought 
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a number of additional properties to pledge 
as collateral in her profession. 

Life is a bit easier now that the children 
are grown and on their own. Her son, Simon, 
has become a barber, operates a barber 
school, and is national president of all state 
barber boards. Her daughter, Carmelita, is 
married. Her son, Samuel, is a regional 
claims manager for Montgomery Ward. 

The bail bond business earns Mrs. Avara 
a comfortable living, but it is a demanding 
job that keeps the telephone ringing late at 
night, Her most usual clients are shoplifters, 
numbers writers, bookmakers, with now and 
then charges as serious as manslaughter. For 
the bail she puts up, she is allowed a bonds- 
woman’s fees of 7 per cent in the city, 10 
per cent in the county. Thus a shoplifter she 
gets out on $500 bail might produce a fee of 
$35 in town, $50 in the county. She has been 
known to shave her fee in distress cases. 

Most of her clients seek her out, either 
because they are long-time customers or be- 
cause friends mention her name. She has so 
many contacts that she doesn’t find it neces- 
sary to list her name in the telephone di- 
rectory or the classified section. 

She doesn't like to handle some of the cases 
she does, but can’t turn them down if they’re 
good risks because business is business. She 
feels a genuine sympathy for the transgres- 
sers she calls “the little people,” shoplifters, 
bookies and the like. 

“It’s easy to be honest,” she says, “when 
you've got a dollar in your pocket. But can 
you hate a woman who doesn’t have a dime, 
and who wants a pretty pink dress for her 
little girl so bad she'll steal it if she has to?” 

In every neighborhood there are two types 
of people who want to heip in emergencies. 
One type asks, “Is there anything I can do?” 
The other type spots what needs doing and 
does it. Mrs. Avara is a doer. 

In South Baltimore Mrs. Avara is the guid- 
ing force of the Sixth District Ladies Civic 
and Improvement Association, Inc., an orga- 
nization of more than 200 women of the Hol- 
lins Market area. Its headquarters is over a 
self-service food store. It’s a plain but clean 
hall with walls displaying the American flag, 
a picture of Governor Mandel, and a sign 
which reads, Smile! God Loves You! 

There every Sunday its members get to- 
gether for an afternoon of Bingo, with Mrs. 
Avara calling the game. Each meeting opens 
with a prayer and the Pledge of Allegiance. 
The ladies have soft drinks and play all after- 
noon for & dollar, then take a break over 
sweet buns and coffee. Each woman brings 
something she baked or canned. Mrs. Avara 
beefs up the prizes with cartons of groceries 
she has collected from manufacturers and 
from her many friends in Hollins Market. 
Thus, most of the one-dollar admissions go 
into the club kitty. Periodically the ladies use 
the money for bus excursions to New York 
City, Altantic City, and historical points in 
Maryland. 

Once, while Mrs. Avara was with the group 
of members in a big city, a group in another 
part of the city was drawn into an auction 
in a vacant store. The women, whom the 
auctioneer insisted had raised their hands to 
bid, came out with shoddy purses and other 
cheap items for which they were bullied into 
paying exorbitant prices. 

Mrs. Avara, her mouth set in a tight line, 
gathered up the merchandise and took it 
back to the auctioneer. She came back to the 
bus in a few minutes with the money. 

Members of the Sixth District Ladies Civic 
and Improvement Association, Inc., plus Mrs. 
Avara’s friends in Hollins Market, plus her 
political contacts, plus grateful clients she 
has in years past bailed out of jail, from what 
might be termed a benevolent sort of South 
Baltimore Mafia. It has always been able to 
deliver when asked for help. 

If somebody's house burns, the ladies 
round up food, clothing, furniture. If an 
elderly woman becomes crippled or infirm, 
there’s somebody to help her with shopping 
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and housework. If there’s a death in the 
neighborhood and no money in the family 
for a funeral, the women take up a collection 
and make the arrangements. 

In her formstone fronted rowhouse at 105 
South Carrollton avenue, Mrs. Avara finds 
herself in the middle of somebody's problem 
almost every night. As a part of her business, 
she is a notary public and can use a type- 
writer. Her neighbors, many of whom speak 
little English, come to her with census forms, 
income tax forms, wills and for letters of rec- 
ommendation. Between these good turns, she 
sells program ads for the church carnivals 
and promotes the Bingo games. Eight years 
ago she helped to form a bowling league for 
the blind. 

Her day begins at 6.30 A.M. She does her 
housework, and reports to work with the 
censor board at 8.30 A.M. If somebody needs 
her to post bail, word gets to her at work, and 
she handles it as her schedule allows. She 
doesn’t drive, and so gets around by bus in 
the daytime, a cab at night. 

For their $4,000 to $4,500 salaries, the board 
members view between 600 to 700 films a year, 
the multi-million-dollar Walt Disney pro- 
ductions along with sex pictures which seem 
to have been shot with only a camera, a man, 
a woman, and a bed. 

Board members do not have the final word 
on whether a movie or one of its scenes is fit 
to be shown in Maryland. The board merely 
screens the productions and marks each of 
those portions it believes come under the 
legal interpretation of pornography. 

If a distributor accepts the cuts suggested 
by the board, as most do, the movie moves 
into public circulation. If a producer chal- 
lenges the cuts, then a board which may in- 
clude a psychiatrist, an artist, an educator 
among other recognized professionals, is 
formed to judge the picture. 

“My mother had 18 children,” Mrs. Avara 
says. “I got a family myself. I'd be pretty 
stupid if I didn’t know what sex was. The 
love between a man and his wife is a beauti- 
ful thing. A beautiful secret to be shared by 
them alone. 

“But when love is expressed in front of a 
crowd on the street, or on top of an automo- 
bile, it becomes as ugly as it is ridiculous. 

“You can call that kind of stuff art or 
culture until you're blue in the face, but you 
wont’ change my mind on it.” 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF “DEC- 
LARATION OF CONSCIENCE’”’ 
SPEECH BY SENATOR MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH OF MAINE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I shall 
engage the Senate’s attention only long 
enough to speak in commendation of 
the remarks of the senior Senator from 
Maine (Mrs. SmMIrH) made on the floor 
of the Senate Monday about noon. The 
thoughts she expressed are my thoughts, 
but she expressed them with an elo- 
quence I shali not try to match. 

When this country was floundering 
and wrestling with a similar threat to 
our honorable and just traditions 20 
years ago, the Senator from Maine spoke 
in similar measured tones of her own 
conscience and her intellectual commit- 
ments. She helped awake the conscience 
of the Nation so that the American peo- 
ple would not founder into the Scylla of 
civil repression while avoiding the Cha- 
rybdis of social despotism. 

So it was more than a routine matter 
when our colleague stood Monday to 
warn of the latest threat to the Ameri- 
can tradition of libertarian values. Vio- 
lence, arson, destruction, and threat of 
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death employed for the ideals of peace, 
individual rights, and social prosperity 
is a contradiction. Civil rights can be 
destroyed by mobs even more quickly 
than they can be by governments. 

It was no error that civilization came 
of age in the 18th century. Coincident 
with the dramatic material change 
which occurred between the years 1800 
and 1899 was the flowering of the 
thought process known as liberalism, 
rooted in the Renaissance and propa- 
gated by the enlightenment of the 18th 
century. Liberalism during the 19th cen- 
tury was not a static set of beliefs. It was 
a method of looking at and dealing with 
reality. It was observation rather than 
precommitment; it was reason used to 
achieve knowledge. It was commitment 
to bring order to government, to com- 
mit science to the discovery of truth. 

Our 20th century prosperity is a prod- 
uct of the liberal ideals of the 19th cen- 
tury. We are riding a crest of abundance 
traceable to those enlightened attitudes. 
But in 1970, reason is threatened by ir- 
rationality, personal freedom and safe- 
ty by violence; creation by destruction. 
Optimism in the bigger and better fu- 
ture—a characteristic particularly of 
Americans I am told—has been replaced 
by pessimism. 

In the finest sense of the term—in its 
19th century definition—Senator SMITH’S 
remarks of Monday were liberal. She 
pleaded for reason, for disagreement 
without violence. I commend her for her 
remarks and express the hope that they 
receive the contemporary attention they 
deserve, as well as the historical respect 
which the perspective of 20 years has 
accorded her warning of June 1, 1950. 


RETIREMENT OF LAURENCE C. 
EKLUND, MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
WASHINGTON BUREAU CHIEF 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, after 23 
years of distinguished service to the Mil- 
waukee Journal and the people of Wis- 
consin, Laurence C, Eklund is retiring as 
the Journal’s Washington bureau chief. 

The loss is one that will not easily be 
replaced because Eklund brought nearly 
a half century of newspapering experi- 
ence to the hundreds of thousands of 
daily readers of the Milwaukee Journal. 

Eklund began his journalistic career as 
associate editor of the Daily Cardinal, 
the campus newspaper at the University 
of Wisconsin. From there he worked 
briefly for the Madison, Wis., Capital 
Times until he joined the Journal staff 
on August 27, 1927. 

For 20 years thereafter, Eklund cov- 
ered a wide variety of reporting assign- 
ments, including the Milwaukee court- 
house, city hall, and the Federal Build- 
ing. He also covered the State legisla- 
ture and capital in Madison and very 
quickly became known for his political 
reporting. 

He began his political reporting less 
than a year after joining the Milwaukee 
Journal staff covering the 1928 campaign, 
when Herbert Hoover defeated New York 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith. 

But it was for his Washington cover- 
age that Eklund will be best remem- 
bered. He came to set up the Journal’s 
first Washington bureau in 1947, and 
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through the years covered the activities 
of a number of men whose names would 
remain a part of the history of this coun- 
try. 

Throughout those 23 years he covered 
John F, Kennedy, Richard M. Nixon, 
Harry S. Truman, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley, and a number of other men 
well known in Wisconsin and across the 
Nation. 

Con Eklund represented the best qual- 
ities of journalistic integrity and objec- 
tivity during his years in Washington 
and fulfilled the vital function of the 
profession by acting as an overseer and 
critic of the functions of government and 
the elected representatives of the people. 

I ask unanimous consent that three 
articles about Mr. Eklund, published in 
the Milwaukee Journal, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
May 17, 1970] 
JOURNAL’S EKLUND WILL GET AWARD 


The 1970 Ted Carpenter Award of the Mil- 
waukee chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalism society, will be presented 
Tuesday to Laurence C. Eklund, chief of The 
Milwaukee Journal’s Washington Bureau. 

Eklund who is retiring at the end of May 
after 43 years as a Journal reporter, will ac- 
cept the award at the chapter’s meeting at 
7 p.m. at the Milwaukee Press Club. 

The award, which includes a $200 prize 
donated by the Miller Brewing Co., is a me- 
morial to Carpenter, who was a charter mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi and director of the Marquette Univer- 
sity News Bureau for more than 40 years. 

Eklund who has spent 23 years in The Jour- 
nal’s Washington Bureau, was honored in 
Washington last month by the Wisconsin 
State Society, a group of former Wisconsin 
residents living in Washington. 

The Sigma Delta Chi chapter scholarship 
award also will be presented at the Tuesday 
meeting. 

William R. Bechtel, staff director of the 
Senate Employment, Manpower and Pov- 
erty Subcommittee, will speak. Bechtel is a 
former reporter for The Journal and a for- 
mer staff director for Sen. Gaylord Nelson 
(D-Wis.) 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
May 24, 1970] 
ExLUND Gor Touca or PoLITICS EARLY 
(By Robert W. Wells) 

It was a summer of more than 50 years 
ago in Tomahawk, a northern Wisconsin 
community that had been a lumberjack 
town, with the sawdust piling up at the Bill 
Bradley mill, and the “shanty boys” hurry- 
ing into town on Saturday nights to spend a 
week’s pay in the 30 saloons. 

But now the times were changing and cul- 
ture was not ignored. The Chautauqua move- 
ment, which brought lectures on art, re- 
ligion and world affairs even to such north- 
woods communities, was going strong. A 
Chautauqua meeting was scheduled at Brad- 
ley Park, and the Eklund family had a picnic 
lunch packed and was heading toward this 
highlight of the Tomahawk social season. 

A FLORID SOUTHERNER 

Laurence C. Eklund, who is retiring as head 
of The Milwaukee Journal's Washington Bu- 
reau, has traveled widely and known famous 
men since that day in his early boyhood. But 
he remembers walking across the pine needles 
in the park named for his father’s boss to 
listen to his first live politician. 
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“He was a florid southerner,” Con Eklund 
said. “I don't remember his name but I 
recall how he broke down and cried over how 
much money the United States had spent to 
build the Panama Canal. I think my interest 
in politics stemmed from that speech.” 

Eklund was born in Tomahawk, a fact 
which he had taken for granted until re- 
cently when he had to prove it to the satis- 
faction of the social security bureaucracy. 

Record keeping was more informal in Lin- 
coln County then than now and Eklund dis- 
covered some years ago, when he wanted to 
apply for a passport, that there was no record 
of his birth at the courthouse in Merrill. 

Eklund had his older brother, Oscar, go 
with him to the State Department and testify 
that Con was a native Tomahawker, which 
satisfied the passport people. But Oscar is 
now dead and the social security office wanted 
written proof that a Swedish carpenter 
named John Eklund and his wife had in- 
creased Tomahawk’s population by one on 
May 16, 1905. 

1905 FILES CHECKED 

Eklund called Graham Foster Jr., editor of 
the Tomahawk Leader, who checked the 
newspaper’s 1905 files and found an item 
mentioning the birth. But it failed to give 
the baby’s name. 

The Eklunds had been members of what 
was then called the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church—“there weren't enough Swedes for 
us to have our own,” Eklund explained, 
apologetically—so Foster got in touch with 
the Rev. Bruce Hanstedt of what is now 
called Grace Lutheran Church. 

The 1905 church records were written in 
Norwegian, but the pastor got one of Con’s 
old friends, Mrs. Delia Newborg, to translate. 
Not only Eklund’s May 16 birth but the fact 
that he was duly baptized on Aug. 8, 1905, 
was recorded. The minister dispatched a 
document which satisfied Washington that 
there really was a Con Eklund and that he'd 
been born in Tomahawk. 

Eklund’s father arrived in that commu- 
nity in 1889 and built its first skyscraper—a 
frame building which rose to a full two 
stories, a Tomahawk record for the time. As 
a boy, Con tried his hand at carpentry but 
soon gave it up. 

WENT TO UW 

“I was a wood butcher,” he said. “So I 
went to the University of Wisconsin and 
majored in journalism instead.” 

In his senior year, Eklund was associate 
editor of the Daily Cardinal, which meant 
semester had hardly begun before he was 
being denounced by the Janesville Gazette as 
a “harebrained adolescent” and being scolded 
by The Milwaukee Journal for daring to say 
editorially that “Prohibition has been an 
incentive to student drinking.” 

The Capital Times, however, defended Ek- 
lund’s editorial and the following June of- 
fered him a job. The Journal hired him away 
from the Madison paper, raising its initial 
offer of $25 a week to a princely $30 when Ek- 
lund pointed out that this was what he was 
already making. 

JOINED JOURNAL IN 1927 

Eklund joined The Journal on Aug. 27, 
1927, so his retirement ends an association of 
nearly 43 years with the paper. 

He helped cover the 1928 campaign in 
which Herbert Hoover beat Alfred E. Smith, 
but like most young reporters he worked on 
a variety of other assignments, including the 
Courthouse, City Hall, the Federal Building 
and an occasional police story, such as a 
fruitless FBI chase through the north woods 
for gangster John Dillinger. 

While Eklund was a university student, 
Philip La Follette, then a young district at- 
torney, had noticed one of his editorials and 
invited him to a series of Sunday night sup- 
pers. When Eklund was assigned to report the 
activities of the Legislature in 1935, La Fol- 
lette was governor. 
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“He was one of the most colorful guys I’ve 
covered,” Eklund said. “There are some others 
on that list—Gov. Julius Heil, Walter Good- 
land, Alexander Wiley and, of course, Joe 
McCarthy. I got to Washington shortly after 
McCarthy went there as senator.” 

Eklund continued to specialize in politics 
in Wisconsin until 1947, when he became The 
Journal’s first full time Washington corre- 
spondent, Two future presidents arrived as 
congressmen that year—John F. Kennedy 
and Richard M. Nixon. The latter headed a 
list of dignitaries and old friends who sent 
telegrams wishing Eklund well after his re- 
tirement was announced. 

Eklund manned the bureau alone until 
1963, when a second man was added. He con- 
tinued to specialize in reporting political 
news, helping cover national political conven- 
tions in nine presidential election years. 

In 1949, 1959 and 1965, Eklund went on 
reporting trips to Scandinavia. During the 
last such visit, the Swedish Tourist office 
found relatives he never knew he had in the 
province of Varmland where his father was 
born. 


In 1960, he went to Antarctica. His younger 
brother, Carl, was a widely known polar ex- 
plorer for whom the Eklund Islands in the 
Antarctic were named. 

JOINED GRIDIRON CLUB 

Four years ago, Eklund was elected to 
Washington’s Gridiron Club, a newspaper- 
men’s organization limited to 50 active resi- 
dent members. 

Last month, the Wisconsin State Society 
of Washington, composed of former Wiscon- 
sin residents, presented Eklund with a cer- 
tificate of merit for distinguished service. 

Eklund has been married for 39 years to 
the former Ethel Chipman, the daughter of 
a rural Columbia County state legislator 
whom he met while she was working with 
a private welfare organization in Milwau- 
kee. They have a son, John, who is with the 
Post Office Department in Washington, 

Eklund’s last day on the job will be Tues- 
day. He will continue to live in a Washington 
suburb, Bethesda, Md. 


PARTY TO BE GIVEN 


A cocktall party for about 200 persons, in- 
cluding his fellow members of the Gridiron 
Club, other Washington news colleagues and 
federal officials, will be given in Eklund’s 
honor by The Journal Monday evening at a 
Washington hotel. The newspaper will be 
represented by Irwin Maier, chairman of the 
board of The Journal Company, and Arville 
Schaleben, associate editor. 

John W. Kobe, a member of The Journal’s 
Washington Bureau who will succeed Eklund, 
and Frank Aukofer, who is moving from the 
paper’s Milwaukee staff to the bureau, will 
be introduced. 

In his new status as a man of leisure, 
Eklund plans to do some traveling, including 
a trip to Tomahawk, which he hasn’t visited 
in 30 years. While there, he’s going to stroll 
under the virgin pines in Bradley Park, re- 
membering what it was like to be a small boy 
listening to a politician from the outside 
world who could shed tears over the cost of 
the Panama Canal. 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 

May 17, 1970] 
A WASHINGTON MEMOIR 
(By Laurence C. Eklund) 

(The writer is retiring this spring after 
43 years as a Journal reporter, the last 23 as 
its Washington bureau chief. In the article 
he reminisces about his years in the capital 
and people and events he wrote about.) 

President Nixon, whose phenomenal mem- 
ory amazes reporters, reminded me not long 
ago that he and I had arrived in Washington 
about the same time. 

The president's recollection was correct. 
He began serving in January, 1947, as a 34 
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year old congressman from California. I came 
here the following month to establish the 
Milwaukee Journal’s Washington bureau. 

As it happened, I saw a lot of Nixon and 
another future president, the 29 year old 
congressman from Massachusetts, John F. 
Kennedy, while covering my first big story for 
the Journal's fledgling, one man bureau. 

They were members of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. It was hold- 
ing hearings on the Taft-Hartley bill which, 
passed over President Truman's veto, 
amended labor relations laws in favor of 
management. Nixon was the lowest ranking 
Republican on the committee and Kennedy 
ranked next to the bottom on the Demo- 
cratic side. The hearings involved testimony 
of many Milwaukeeans. 

One of those witnesses, Harold R. Christof- 
fel, former president of United Auto Workers 
Local 248 at Allis-Chalmers, went to jail for 
perjury after he testified before the commit- 
tee that he was not a Communist, Both 
Nixon and Kennedy played a role in the long 
drawn out legal battle that was taken twice 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

Nixon’s testimony that he was present 
when the alleged perjury was committed was 
important in producing a conviction at Chis- 
toffel’s second trial. 

Kennedy made the motion to cite Chris- 
toffel for perjury. And he journeyed to Mil- 
waukee as a member of a three man sub- 
committee that helped compile the case 
against the former union leader. 

Another newcomer to Washington early in 
1947 was Joseph R. McCarthy, who had 
toppled the 41 year La Follette senatorial 
dynasty by beating Sen. Robert M. La Fol- 
lette Jr. in the Republican primary. He then 
went on to defeat Democrat Howard J. Mc- 
Murray in the general election. 

McCarthy had a way, even then, Of attract- 
ing colorful acquaintances, 

When Paul Ringler, now an associate ed- 
itor of The Journal, and I went to lunch at 
the Carroll Arms Hotel the first day I ar- 
rived in Washington, we found McCarthy 
eating with Prince Otto, pretender to the 
throne of Austria. The archduke, a pleasant 
young man of 34, was seeking the new sen- 
ator's support on a project. 

Before coming to Washington, I had in- 
terviewed McCarthy at length as he relaxed 
at the King’s Gateway Hotel at Land o’ Lakes 
after his victory in the Senate race. 

It wasn’t until years after that northern 
Wisconsin interview that McCarthy, buoyed 
by material from a friend on a Chicago news- 
paper, hit political paydirt with his speech at 
Wheeling, W. Va., against alleged Commu- 
nists in government. 

On Feb. 6, 1954, by which time there had 
been ample evidence that McCarthy was not 
a standard bearer for the liberal Republicans, 
The New Yorker magazine tossed back at 
me a portion of that northern interview, 
under this chiding headline: 

“The Clouded Crystal Ball.” 

(From a Story by Laurence C. Eklund in 
The Milwaukee Journal, Nov. 10, 1946.) 

“In talking with McCarthy one gets the 
impression that he will make a record as a 
liberal Republican, and that he will be closer 
to Republicans of the type of former Gov. 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota and Senators 
Wayne Morse of Oregon and Joseph Ball of 
Minnesota than he will be to Sen. Robert 
Taft of Ohio, the apparent conservative 
choice for president In 1948. Evidently, he 
will not be satisfied with a Republican pro- 
gram that calls for ‘free enterprise.’” 

That’s what I wrote, all right. 

But McCarthy chose to ignore my predic- 
tions and gleefully pursued the nonexistent 
Communists in the State Department—with 
the active support and connivance of Taft, al- 
though it apparently was not love at first 
sight. 

In 1946, when McCarthy was seeking Re- 
publican support for his primary battle 
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against La Follette, I obtained a letter from 
Taft to Lester J. Bradshaw, then of Milwau- 
kee, in which Taft revealed a close political 
kinship with La Follette. 

Publication of the letter in The Journal 
caused a sensation. Taft got it back from 
Bradshaw and denied having written it, but 
fortunately I had taken the precaution of 
having it photostated. The Journal also pub- 
lished the photostat. 

And in Washington, when McCarthy and 
his administrative assistant, Victor John- 
ston, walked into Taft’s office to meet the 
Ohio senator for the first time, Taft jumped 
up, pumped Johnston's hand, and exclaimed 
“Glad to meet you, senator.” The white 
maned Johnston looked more like a sen- 
ator than his boss did. 

Personally, I would rather remember Mc- 
Carthy for his kind way with children and 
his home cooked chicken dinners (his secret 
was to use a lot of butter) than for his re- 
peated attacks on The Journal as the “Daily 
Worker of Wisconsin.” He never could un- 
derstand that such attacks also were attacks 
on me as one of several hundred employe- 
owners of a rather successful capitalistic en- 
terprise. That is a point that other politi- 
cians, some long forgotten, have been equally 
unable to grasp. 

It was over McCarthy that President Tru- 
man began his long feud with Dwight D. 
Eisenhower that didn't end until Nov. 25, 
1963, at the funeral of President Kennedy. 

The peppery Missourian excoriated Eisen- 
hower for yielding to pressure to delete from 
a 1952 Milwaukee campaign speech praise of 
Gen, George C. Marshall, who McCarthy had 
attacked as a captive of a conspiracy to abet 
Soviet designs. 

Sen. Wiley’s usual greeting to me during 
his years as senator often included the com- 
plaint, boomed out at a cocktail party or 
across a crowded restaurant, that he wasn’t 
getting enough ink in The Journal. I usual- 
ly retorted mildly that his activities weren’t 
exactly ignored by the newspaper and that, 
in fact, he was written up rather frequently. 
It got to be kind of a joke. 

The fact is that Wiley, for all his back- 
slapping ebullience, was a good and gutsy 
senator, as well as a great story teller with 
whom a luncheon in the Senate restaurant 
was a most jolly affair. 

In his switch from isolationism to interna- 
tionalism in the midst of World War II, and 
in his opposition to the Bricker amendment 
limiting the treaty making power of the 
president, he showed courage in the face of 
bitter opposition from the right wing of his 
own party. 

And his long, successful fight for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway was a crowning achieve- 
ment. 

Wiley, 78, lost his cool during his disas- 
trous 1962 re-election campaign against 
Democrat Gaylord Nelson when he told me 
that Nelson was “stupid” and a “nit-wit” 
and only “half a Viking” who couldn’t speak 
Norwegian while he (Wiley) was a full Vi- 
king who spoke Norwegian fluently. 

What a pity he didn’t retire voluntarily 
at the age of 78. 

Besides recording national politics, the 
conscientious Washington reporter tries to 
stay in contact with visitors from his home 
state. He gets invited to a variety of semi- 
social events sponsored by home organiza- 
tions; for instance, a chamber of commerce, 
a bankers’ association or a rural electric co- 
operative, 

These events occasionally produce news 
stories. But since 1949, the annual congres- 
sional dinner of the Wisconsin State Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been mainly social and 
predictably nonnewsworthy. That was the 
year that the guests turned on their hosts, 
and I reported it. 

Democratic Rep. Andrew J. Biemiller of 
Milwaukee tangled with a sizable delegation 
of Wisconsin doctors who had flown to Wash- 
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ington to lobby against the Truman admin- 
istration’s compulsory health insurance bill, 
of which Biemiller was a sponsor, 

And Rep. Frank B. Keefe of Oshkosh, a 
big man with an impressive voice, chided his 
hosts for demanding cuts in federal expendi- 
tures while seeking funds for such things as 
local airports. 

“Every single chamber of commerce in the 
country wants that federal dough we're ap- 
propriating and you'll be the first ones to 
squawk and bombard us if we take it away,” 
thundered Keefe. 

“Hatchet Buried (In Skulls) at State Dele- 
gation Fete,” proclaimed the headline over 
my front page story the next day. That did 
it. There hasn’t been a good news story out 
of a state chamber dinner in the last 20 
years. 

Keeping in circulation in a town obsessed 
with propriety can be an amusing course in 
social studies. 

Newspapermen generally have status in 
Washington, but socially they still rank be- 
low official people, including congressional 
Secretaries. There even are social pecking 
orders among newsmen. 

I brushed up against this in Navy protocol 
when I went with an official party to Nor- 
folk, Va., to get the silver service off the 
battleship Wisconsin for display in the state 
capitol at Madison. 

At a luncheon on board the battleship, 
the ranking guest was Rep. Glenn R. Davis, 
Waukesha Republican, who sat beside the 
captain. Next in the order of precedence that 
had been worked out by the Navy several 
days in advance was Davis’ secretary, Jack 
Cory, who more recently retired as editor of 
a chain of Milwaukee suburban weekly news- 
papers. 

In the seating arrangement I ranked be- 
low Cory, but I was placed closer to the cap- 
tain than was the reporter from Madison’s 
Wisconsin State Journal, apparently because 
The Milwaukee Journal had a larger circu- 
lation. 

And down at the end of the table, way 
beyond the salt, was the news photographer. 

On three reporting trips to protocol con- 
scious Scandinavia I fared a little better so- 
cially than I did around Washington. 

In Sweden especially, presumably because 
I am of Swedish extraction, I occasionally 
got to sit next to the host or hostess and 
was called upon to make the “thank you” 
speech. And in the royal palace in Stock- 
holm, the crown prince—now the 87 year old 
King Gustav VI Adolph—singled out me and 
three of my journalistic colleagues, also of 
Swedish ancestry, for special, warm greet- 
ings. I have tried not to let all this go to 
my head. 

The Scandinavian trips meant much more 
to me than just another assignment, because 
they gave me an opportunity to learn about 
my family background. 

Searching the records at Sunne, the Swed- 
ish community in provincial Varmland where 
my father was born, I was startled to learn 
that he began life as Jan Jansson, not John 
Eklund. My father, who emigrated to Toma- 
hawk, Wis., in 1888, never happened to 
mention to us that he had changed to a sur- 
name meaning “oak park.” 

My brother Oscar feared there had been 
a scandal in the family. But Pastor Vic- 
tor Rydinge of the Sunne church explained 
that it was customary to change one’s name 
as my father had done when he went to 
Stockholm to become a carpenter for the 
king. 

Orville Freeman, former secretary of agri- 
culture, told me that a grandfather, also a 
Swedish immigrant, changed his name from 
Johnson to Freeman because there were too 
many Johnsons in the Minnesota lumber 
camp where he worked. 

Freeman figures that his forebearer’s name 
change cost him 50,000 votes when he ran 
for governor of Minnesota in 1954, because 
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many voters in the heavily Scandinavian 
state probably didn’t know he was a Swede. 

Through the church records, the Swedish 
Tourist Traffic Association located two sets 
of relatives on my father’s side I never knew 
I had. I met them in 1965 when the Swedish 
government selected me as the American 
journalist to announce plans for Sweden's 
homecoming year, aimed at getting Swedish 
Americans to visit the homeland. 

It was a sentimental journey indeed when 
I went to Rada, near Sunne, to be feted 
by my newly discovered cousin, Kark David 
Eriksson, and his daughter’s family. 

I gave a bright new Kennedy half dollar to 
Hans Backman, my cousin’s 6 year old grand- 
son. It was worth the entire trip to see the 
excited boy, a towheaded Swede if there 
ever was one, study the coin for a long time 
and then hear him exclaim to himself in 
Swedish: “God, what a fine coin!” 

I like to think that my young kinsman 
still cherishes it. 


RESULTS OF THE CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY OPERATION 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a summary of 
the results of the Cambodian sanctuary 
operation as of 8 a.m. June 3, 1970, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


SUMMARY 


24-hour 


Total operations Number 


15,259 
2114 

8, 293 

_ 3, 267, 952 
6, 910, 376 


Individual weapons... 
Crew-served weapons. ~ 
Bunkers/structures dest 


Machinegun rounds. 
Rifle rounds 


Total small arms ammunition 
(machinegun and rifle 


Mortar rounds... 
Large rocket rounds___. 
Smaller rocket rounds 
Recoilless rifle rounds. 
Rice (pounds). 

Man months_ 


Radios.. 4 
Medcal sy pplies (pounds). - 


1 Field adjustment. 
2 Unchanged. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY HEARINGS 
IN DULUTH 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, May 22, the Special Subcommittee 
on Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation of the Committee on Com- 
merce, presided over by the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), held hearings on 
S. 3137 in Duluth, Minn. The bill was 
introduced by 15 Senators from both 
parties from all the States in the upper 
Midwest. 

A number of editorials were published 
by leading newspapers in my State com- 
menting on the hearings and on the bill. 
On May 14, the Minneapolis Star pointed 
out that the Administrator of the St. 
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Lawrence Seaway Development Corp., 
Mr. David Oberlin, had noted that 
the seaway had already repaid $36 mil- 
lion to the U.S. Treasury and that no 
other inland waterway in the country 
has even paid its operation and mainte- 
nance costs, let alone returning some- 
thing to the Treasury. If the seaway is 
a failure, Mr. Oberlin said, “We should 
have more failures.” 

The Minneapolis Tribune on May 15, 
1970, pointed out that the penalty which 
was imposed on the seaway—requiring 
it to pay for the cost of its construction, 
including interest, and for maintenance 
and operations—was the price for get- 
ting the seaway bill. As the Tribune 
observed: 

There is no doubt that the Seaway’s self- 
sustaining requirement is discriminatory. 
Tolls are imposed on no other portion of the 
nation’s 25,000-mile system of navigable 
waters, despite a large and continuing Fed- 
eral outlay for construction and maintenance 
of this system. 


Some Senators opposing S. 3137 have 
recommended that tolls be increased and 
have argued that such increases would 
not necessarily reduce traffic on the Sea- 
way. But a number of witnesses in 
Duluth pointed out that shipments of 
commodities such as grain are quite sen- 
sitive to toll levels. Even as little a cost 
differential as one-eighth cent a bushel 
would dictate the route by which grain 
would be shipped, observed one of the 
witnesses. As the Duluth News-Tribune 
said in its May 22 editorial: 

A substantial increase in tolls clearly could 
diminish those economic advantages. In turn, 
traffic would diminish and the Seaway Cor- 
poration would be in a position to repay the 
government even less than it can pay now. 


The St. Paul Pioneer Press in an edi- 
torial of May 25 also observed that: 

Enemies of the Seaway want... tolls to 
be sharply increased to continue meeting the 
construction debts, but this would only drive 
present shipping off the Great Lakes, divert- 
ing the traffic to railroads and East Coast 
seaports. 


It is quite understandable that repre- 
sentatives of east coast interests and rail- 
road interests would like to see the dis- 
crimination which was written into the 
seaway legislation in 1954 continued. But 
I think the interest of the Nation re- 
quires us to take a new look at the un- 
fair treatment which the Great Lakes 
region has been suffering from. 

I think that the record will show that 
the Nation has benefited from the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
and I believe it is time to remove this 
unfair burden from the seaway. We are 
prepared to continue to pay operating 
and maintenance costs out of toll rev- 
enues, but it seems to me to be uncon- 
scionable to expect the seaway, alone 
among waterways in the United States, 
to pay not only these operating and 
maintenance costs but construction and 
interest costs as well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorials be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star, 
May 14, 1970] 
Drop Seaway DEBT 


Because the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea- 
way didn’t produce all the economic benefits 
its most enthusiastic pre-construction boost- 
ers had predicted, it has been rated by many 
as a failure. 

But, as Seaway Director David Oberlin told 
a group of Minnesota legislators in Washing- 
ton recently, the seaway has in its 10 years of 
existence paid its operation and maintenance 
costs plus $36 million into the Treasury. 

No other inland waterway in the country 
has even paid its operation and maintenance 
costs, let alone returning something to the 
Treasury, Oberlin noted, If the seaway is a 
failure, he added, “we should have more 
failures.” 

But it is true that the seaway has been 
running behind projections of volume and 
that it has not been able to keep up with 
payments on its debt, which, as a result, has 
risen from $125 million in 1960 to $157 mil- 
lion at present, That in turn has brought 
pressure for an increase in the tolls which, 
seaway backers fear, would make the seaway 
still more unattractive to users. 

A special Senate Commerce Subcommittee 
on Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Transportation 
will hold hearings May 22 in Duluth on a bill 
introduced by Sen. Walter Mondale, D-Minn., 
to forgive the seaway debt. Canada also is 
considering a similar move, 

Just removing the debt will not solve the 
seaway’s problems; there would still be the 
need for a longer shipping season, for action 
against discriminatory rail freight rates, for 
a change in regulations requiring shipments 
of government cargoes to move totally or 
partially in American ships. 

The same political and commercial inter- 
ests that opposed the seaway in the first 
place can be expected to oppose any easing 
of its financial burden. The issue, as State 
Sen. Gordon Rosenmeter has pointed out, is 
not so much a moral one of paying off a 
debt as it is a deliberate political handicap 
to commerce. In all fairness, that handicap 
should be removed. 


-__ 


[From The Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, 
May 15, 1970] 
DISCRIMINATORY TOLLS ON THE SEAWAY 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is in trouble. 
Unlike other inland waterways, it must (by 
law) pay for itself—construction, interest, 
maintenance and operations. This penalty 
was imposed by Eastern ports, railroads and 
other anti-seaway interests as the price for 
getting the seaway built. But present tolls 
cannot do the job—in fact, the seaway is 
falling behind. An original debt of $123 mil- 
lion has risen to $157 million, and the sea- 
way is nearly $20 million behind interest 
payment. 

A moratorium on toll increases expires this 
year. Charles Baker, assistant U.S. secretary 
of transportation, told Congress in March 
the tolls must be increased or the seaway 
refinanced, but the administration has yet 
to propose any action. Sen. Mondale has a 
better alternative. He argues that higher 
tolls would be even more discriminatory 
against the Upper Midwest and would only 
discourage use of the seaway. Mondale is 
sponsoring & bill to cancel the seaway debt. 
A field hearing on the proposal, which is 
languishing in a Senate Commerce subcom- 
mittee, is scheduled May 22 in Duluth. Mon- 
dale’s bill would not reduce toll charges— 
that requires agreement with Canada. But it 
represents a step away from increases. And 
it would allow a two-thirds reduction in tolls 
should Canada agree, which seems unlikely. 

There’s no doubt that the seaway’s self- 
sustaining requirement is discriminatory. 
Tolls are imposed on no other portion of the 
nation's 25,000-mile system of navigable wa- 
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ters, despite a large and continuing federal 
outlay for construction and maintenance of 
this system. But some of the steam has been 
taken from Mondale’s bill by the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s attempt to impose user 
charges on all inland waterways. 

This latter approach, which puts water- 
way users in roughly the same category as 
highway and air-transport users, makes 
sense. It would recapture a small portion of 
the federal investment in waterways proj- 
ects, and it would help to even the differen- 
tial created by seaway tolls. 

But the administration’s user-charge bill 
is no answer to the seaway problem. That 
bill is stalled ín the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and even if it became law the 
seaway-financing issue would not be re- 
solved, The Mondale bill, which offers a real- 
istic and, we believe, fair way to help the 
seaway realize its potential, ought to be 
passed. 

[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press, 
May 25, 1970] 


UNFAIR SEAWAY BURDENS 


No other inland waterway system in the 
United States can equal the record of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway in payment of operating 
and maintenance costs. Not only has it met 
these expenses in full but it has in addi- 
tion paid $36 million into the federal treas- 
ury to apply against original construction 
costs. 

Despite this remarkable success, the Sea- 
way is in financial trouble because it has 
from the beginning been the victim of an 
economic discrimination policy of unparal- 
leled severity. It has been saddled with the 
wholly unjustified burden of repaying the 
entire original cost of its construction to the 
government plus interest. No other federal 
waterway project of this nature is subject to 
such a handicap and penalty. 

The only fair way to resolve this problem 
is for Congress to lift the $156 million con- 
struction debt off the back of the Seaway 
and thus free it to serve the Upper Midwest 
economy the way other public waterways 
serve the rest of the country. 

Efforts in this direction were strengthened 
by hearings conducted at Duluth last week 
by a special subcommittee of the Senate 
Commerce Committee. The sessions received 
testimony from numerous groups support- 
ing a bill by Senator Walter Mondale of 
Minnesota and 14 other senators from both 
parties which would remove the debt obli- 
gations from the Seaway Development Cor- 
poration. This is the organization responsible 
for operating the American section of the 
Seaway. 

Under the Mondale bill the Seaway would 
continue to pay all its operating and main- 
tenance costs, but would be relieved of the 
impossible burden of paying back original 
construction costs plus interest, as required 
by present law. 

Shipping tolls now being collected on Sea- 
way traffic are sufficient to meet the ongoing 
expenses of the waterway. Enemies of the 
Seaway want these tolls to be sharply in- 
creased to continue meeting the construction 
debts, but this would only drive present 
shipping off the Great Lakes, diverting the 
traffic to railroads and East Coast seaports. 
These interests have fought the St. Law- 
rence development for many years and don’t 
want it to succeed. 

Mondale pointed out at the Duluth hear- 
ings that if his proposal is approved and 
the Seaway Development Corporation’s lia- 
bilities are restricted to operating and main- 
tenance costs, the Seaway “still would be 
treated unfavorably with respect to all other 
waterways in the United States.” Water- 
ways throughout the rest of the nation have 
been built and operated entirely from gen- 
eral tax revenues, They have not been re- 
quired even to pay for upkeep, to say noth- 
ing of capital debt charges. 
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Senator Vance Hartke of Indiana chaired 
the Duluth hearings. He and most other sen- 
ators from Great Lakes states are backing 
the Mondale bill. 

One of the witnesses, E. L. Slaughter, vice 
president of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, put his finger on one of 
the fundamentals of the situation. He said 
the present toll and debt charge system 
“is deliberately discriminatory and is main- 
tained to give coastal seaports and inland 
transportation interests such as the rail- 
roads a competitive edge over Great Lakes 
shipping.” 

It was political influence from such in- 
terests which forced the original congres- 
sional approval of the anti-Seaway self fi- 
nancing program now in effect. It has always 
been unfair to the Midwest and still is. The 
situation should be cured by passage of the 
Mondale bill by the Senate and House. 


[From the Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune, 
May 22, 1970} 
Farr Break For SEAWAY 


As a special Senate subcommittee con- 
ducts hearings in Duluth today on legisla- 
tion affecting the St. Lawrence Seaway, it 
should become apparent that without a fair 
financial break, the Seaway may flounder. 

The Senate Commerce Special Subcom- 
mittee on Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation will hear testimony relevant to 
a bill (introduced by Sen. Walter Mondale 
and 13 other senators from Great Lakes 
states) which would relieve the Seaway from 
repaying to the federal government the in- 
vestment, plus interest, the government 
made in construction of the Seaway. 

This investment was $124 million. Since 
the 2,342-mile waterway was opened, the 
Seaway Corp. has paid $33 million in in- 
terest to the federal government. Yet, the 
Seaway Corp. has fallen in arrears $12% 
million in interest charges, and owing to oth- 
er unexpected costs, now owes the govern- 
ment $155.9 million. If this pattern contin- 
ues, by 2009, when the original debt is to be 
paid, the total debt will have increased to 
about $800 million. 

Supposedly to give the Seaway Corp. an 
edge on repaying its debt, consideration has 
been given to increasing toll charges from 
25 to 50 per cent. Such a plan might work, 
of course, if our seacoast was our only sea- 
coast and if there were no other means of 
transportation to the heartland. 

But the St. Lawrence Seaway has no such 
competitive advantage, and a substantial in- 
crease in tolls only would force a rerouting of 
much Seaway commerce into other coastal 
ports. 

If the Seaway, in fact, were a transporta- 
tion luxury, economic sense would dictate 
that it be closed as an avenue for commerce. 
But merely from the evidence that the an- 
nual cargo volume on the Seaway increased 
from 12 million tons to 48 million tons in 
10 years, it may be concluded that this water- 
way provides definite economic advantages to 
many shippers. 

A substantial increase in tolls clearly could 
diminish those economic advantages. In 
turn, traffic would diminish, and the Sea- 
way Corp. would be in a position of being able 
to repay the government even less than it 
can pay now. 

A sounder economic move, both for the 
Seaway and the government, would be to 
write off the debt, treating it instead of-a 
permanent investment. in a commercial 
waterway. Such an action wouldn’t be an 
act of favoritism toward the Seaway interests. 
Rather, it would amount to giving the Sea- 
Way a concession granted other major wa- 
terways in the nation that have been built 
at government expense. 

The government, for example, paid $56 mil- 
lion to develop the Gulf Intercoastal Water- 
way, and $50 million for maintenance and op- 
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eration—$62 million to develop the Missis- 
sippi River-Gulf Outlet, and $11 million for 
maintenance and operation—$33 million to 
develop the Houston Ship Channel, and $37 
million for maintenance and operation—$130 
million to develop the Delaware River Chan- 
nel, and $140 million for maintenance and 
operation. 

Mondale’s bill doesn’t seek such gratuitous 
treatment from the government. It calls only 
for canceling the debt and interest for the 
Seaway construction. Maintenance and op- 
eration costs would continue to be borne by 
the Seaway Corp. and any revenues in ex- 
cess of these costs would be returned each 
year to the U.S. Treasury. 

In light of concessions made to other wa- 
terways, Mondale’s requests are not un- 
reasonable. More to the point, if it is return 
on investment that the government is in- 
terested in the government can best assure 
returns by lifting the construction cost debt 
and allowing the Seaway to grow, rather 
than strangling it with an uncustomary and 
unfair financial obligation. 


RETIREMENT OF ROBERT J. MYERS, 
CHIEF ACTUARY, SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it was 
with a great deal of regret that I learned 
that Mr. Robert J. Myers, Chief Actuary 
of the Social Security Administration, is 
no longer in Government service. Mr. 
Myers is an outstanding public servant. 
As a Government employee he was com- 
petent, honest, and loyal. 

It is unfortunate that the higher au- 
thorities in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare did not take the 
necessary steps to keep Mr. Myers in that 
Department. Mr. Myers was intensely 
loyal to the Nixon administration, His 
departure from Government is a loss to 
the Nixon administration and to the 
Government. It is a loss for all those who 
want to make social security better and 
who want social security financing to be 
sound. 

Mr. Robert J. Myers has the gratitude 
of all Senators and Representatives who 
dealt with social security matters. He has 
the gratitude of the committee which 
had jurisdiction over social security leg- 
islation. He has performed his job well. 
He is entitled to great credit and high 
esteem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD Mr. 
Myers’ letter of resignation dated April 
14, 1970, together with a brief biographi- 
cal sketch which partially shows his 
outstanding record. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 14, 1970. 
Hon, ROBERT H. FINCH, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: It is with the utmost 
regret that I am constrained to submit my 
resignation as Chief Actuary of the Social 
Security Administration. 

I am deeply concerned about the welfare 
of the Nation, and I wish to serve the Nixon 
Administration and the Congress to the best 
of my ability. I believe that I can best serve 
these causes by remaining in my present 
position until the President signs the Social 
Security bill which will result from the 
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pending Congressional deliberations. There- 
fore, I have not set a definite date for my 
resignation. If you believe that my con- 
tinued presence is not in the best interests 
of the Department, I will be glad to make my 
resignation effective at any earlier date. I 
would appreciate your informing me as to 
your views on this matter. 

I wish to make it clear that my resigna- 
tion is by no means related to my views on 
the pending Social Security legislation. In 
fact, the situation is quite the opposite. I 
strongly believe that the President’s pro- 
posal is an excellent one, including its sound 
financing. It is certainly the most progres- 
sive, forward step taken in the Social Se- 
curity field in many years. 

I believe that the President's proposal very 
well conforms with, and implements, the 
moderate philosophy of Social Security. It 
is a progressive, forward step that would 
prevent future over-expansion of the pro- 
gram, which would destroy private efforts in 
the economic security field and thus lead to 
serious consequences insofar as our national 
economy is concerned. 

I should also add that now—as at all pre- 
vious times during my 35 years of actuarial 
service with the Social Security program—no 
one has made any attempt whatsoever to in- 
fluence or sway the technical actuarial cost 
estimates for the existing program or any 
proposed changes therein. 

The question might well be raised as to 
why I believe, in all conscience and integrity, 
that I must resign. I have previously talked 
with you about my strong personal beliefs 
and have given you much supporting factual 
evidence to substantiate my views—namely, 
that certain of the top policy-making officials 
of the Social Security Administration (who 
are holdovers from the Johnson Administra- 
tion) have strong beliefs in the desirability—- 
even the necessity—of the public sector tak- 
ing over virtually all economic security pro- 
visions for the entire population and thus 
eliminating private efforts in this area. It 
seems to me that this viewpoint is com- 
pletely alien to that of the Nixon Adminis- 
tration. 

Further, and equally important, it is my 
deeply-held conviction, as I have expressed 
to you a number of times in the past, that 
these officials of the Social Security Admin- 
istration have not—and will not—faithfully 
and vigorously serve the Nixon Administra- 
tion. Rather, they will exert their efforts to 
expand the Social Security program as much 
as possible by aiding and supporting any 
individuals and organizations that are of this 
expansionist conviction. Such anachronistic 
actions took place extensively during the 
Eisenhower Administration—against its po- 
litical views. Such working at cross purposes 
with the Nixon Administration has occurred 
in the past year, and is still occurring, al- 
though to a somewhat limited extent so far. 
I have brought to your attention, on several 
occasions, the fact that the Social Security 
Administration is excessively wasteful by 
spending far too much time and money in 
performing research, conducting program 
planning, and collecting statistics in a man- 
ner that is not only nonproductive of suffi- 
cient worthwhile results; but also inimical 
to what I understand to be the philosophy 
and goals of the Nixon Administration. 

Undoubtedly, there will be those who will 
say that I am taking this action solely or 
largely because I seek enhanced personal 
recognition. This is not the case. There is no 
position of any type that I would rather serve 
in than my present one, and I am not happy 
to have to leave it. 

Evidently, no credence is placed in what I 
have related to you personally or in other 
evidence that I have furnished you on this 
matter, which has such an important effect 
on the future of the Social Security pro- 
gram. Therefore, I must, in good conscience 
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and personal integrity, resign. It is especially 
dismaying to me to have to take this action, 
because I had hoped to serve the Nixon Ad- 
ministration not only with competence and 
integrity—as I had tried to serve all previous 
Administrations—but also with great en- 
thusiasm, since I strongly believe in its 
philosophy and goals. 

Sincerely yours, 

ROBERT J. Myers, F.S.A., 
Chief Actuary. 


Brier PROFESSIONAL BIOGRAPHICAL DATA ON 
ROBERT J. MYERS 
DEGREES 
BS. in Engineering Physics, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, 1933. M.S. in Actuarial Mathematics, 
University of Iowa, 1934. LL.D., Muhlenberg 
College, 1964, 


PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 


Various actuarial positions with U.S. So- 
cial Security Administration since 1934; 
Chief Actuary since 1947. Actuarial consult- 
ant to various Congressional Committees and 
to Federal Judiciary. 

Missions of technical assistance in con- 
nection with Social Security or pension pro- 
grams in Bermuda, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Cyprus, Greece, Honduras, Iran, Israel, Ja- 
pan, Jordan, Liberia, New Caledonia, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, Peru, Puerto Rico, Saudi 
Arabia, Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands, Venezuela, Viet-Nam (South), and 
West Germany. 

Missions to study Social Security systems 
of Ceylon, England, Greece, Lebanon, New 
Zealand, Philippines, Soviet Union, Sweden, 
Turkey, and United Arab Republic. 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS WITH INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Committee of Social Security Experts, In- 
ternational Labor Office. 

Vice-Chairman, Committee of Social Secu- 
rity Actuaries, International Social Security 
Association (Chairman, American Regional 
Committee of Social Security Actuaries). 

Pension Review Group, United Nations 
(1958-60). Committee of Actuaries, UN Joint 
Staff Pension Fund. President, Int. Fisheries 
Commissions Pension Society. Actuarial Con- 
sultant, Organization of American States. 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS WITH OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Board of Pensions, Lutheran Churches in 
America (1956-68). Pensions Committee, 
National Council of Churches. Board of Trus- 
tees, Group Health Associations (1962-65). 


PROFESSIONAL SOCIETIES 


Fellow, Society of Actuaries (Vice Presi- 
dent, 1968-70). 

Fellow, Casualty Actuarial Society. 

Fellow, Conference of Actuaries in Public 
Practice. 

Member, American Academy of Actuaries 
(Vice President, 1969-71). 

Fellow, American Statistical Association. 

Fellow, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

Fellow, Royal Statistical Society (England). 

Corresponding Member, Spanish Institute 
of Actuaries. 

Corresponding Member, French Institute 
of Actuaries. 

Associate, Institute of Actuaries (England). 

Member, International Union for Scientific 
Study of Population. 

Member, International Actuarial Associa- 
tion (member of Council). 

President, Inter-American Association of 
Social Security Actuaries. 

Population Association of America (1st 
Vice President, 1962) 

PROFESSIONAL AWARDS 

Distinguished Service Award, Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Career Service Award. National Civil Serv- 
ice League. 
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PUBLICATION OF BOOKS 


“Social Insurance and Allied Government 
Programs,” Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1965. 
“Medicare,” Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1970. 


MILITARY SERVICE 


Captain, Army of the United States, 1943- 
45 (Medical Statistics Division, Office of Sur- 
geon General). 


CHICKEN PLANT LOSES PLEA 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the Su- 
preme Court’s rejection of a final appeal 
by the Bishop Processing Co., of Bishop, 
Md., which had been ordered shut down 
because of air pollution. The decision is, 
I believe, a significant step forward in 
our fight against environmental pollu- 
tion and the implementation of the Clean 
Air Act of 1963. I ask unanimous consent 
that an article published in the Wash- 
ington Post be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHICKEN PLANT'S PLEA DENIED BY HIGH COURT 
(By John Hanrahan) 


The Supreme Court has rejected the final 
appeal of a chicken rendering plant on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore that has been or- 
dered closed because it has been wafting ob- 
noxious odors across the nearby Delaware 
state line for 15 years. 

According to the Justice Department, the 
rejection means that the firm, the Bishop 
Processing Co. of Bishop, Md., will be forced 
to close in June. 

If it actually is closed, it will be the first 
plant in the nation forced to shut down 
under the Clean Air Act of 1963. 

A company spokesman said yesterday that 
he knew little about the Supreme Court 
rejection, announced Monday, and said he 
knew of no plans to close the plant. Com- 
pany attorneys could not be reached for 
comment, 

The plant was ordered closed last October 
by U.S. District Court Judge Roszel C. Thom- 
sen, of Baltimore, after he heard complaints 
that unpleasant odors were drifting across 
the Delaware line near the plant. 

Thomsen's ruling also cited repeated vio- 
lations by the plant of an earlier consent 
agreement to stop discharging odors. 

The company’s appeal was rejected in 
March by the Fourth U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals. This decision then was appealed 
to the Supreme Court, which has never 
ruled on a case involving air pollution laws. 

The Bishop firm employs some 40 persons 
in a $350,000 plant. It cooks animal wastes 
and then extracts fats to make fertilizers 
and poultry feed. 

Justice Department attorney Robert Lynch 
said yesterday that the court mandate to 
close the plant should be issued about 
June 12. Lynch said the company could re- 
open the plant if it could show that it had 
installed equipment to eliminate the odors, 
described by witnesses at hearings as “worse 
than dead bodies” and “a smell like nothing 
else on earth.” 

The Bishop plant. was singled out in the 
recent report by. consumer advocate Ralph 
Nader's Center for Responsive Law as a prime 
example of the failure of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and the Na- 
tional Pollution Control Administration to 
get tough with air polluters. 

The report said that the company’s presi- 
dent, Harold Polin, for 15 years “has man- 
aged to outsmart and out-maneuver three 
governments and two courts.” 

The report noted that the circuit court 
first enjoined the company in 1956 from 
emitting “noxious .. . offensive . . . odors.” 
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The company appealed that order, lost and 
continued to pollute, the report charges, and 
eventually was fined $5,000 for contempt of 
court. Within three months, the report 
states, “the stench returned.” 

In 1967, the company was permanently en- 
joined from discharging “malodorous air 
pollutants.” Within a short time, the report 
states, the firm “returned to its old tricks.” 

“Whether or not Harold Polin continues 
to render chickens, he has already achieved 
a minor victory for polluters everywhere,” 
the report states. “He has demonstrated how 
one stout-hearted man can make monkeys 
out of a confused administration operating 
under a self-defeating law passed by a gun- 
shy Congress, .. .” 


SPEECH BY DR. EDMUND A. MENNIS 
AT MEETING OF INVESTMENT 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article concerning the 
question of institutional membership on 
the stock exchanges, a question which 
will no doubt be before us in legislative 
form in the foreseeable future. The arti- 
cle was prepared by Dr. Edmund Mennis, 
a vice president of one of the banks in 
my State, who discusses the disadvan- 
tages that would accrue to the advent of 
institutional membership in our ex- 
change systems. 

I offer the article merely as an issue- 
raising vehicle and not as a statement 
of my own position on this matter, which 
I will reserve until it is eventually con- 
sidered in the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and until all sides of the 


question have been explored. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Your INSTITUTIONAL CUSTOMER AND 
EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIP 
(By Edmund A. Mennis) 

Security investments, particularly in equi- 
ties, has increased appreciably in the post- 
war period. This has occurred for several 
reasons. Compared with the economic stag- 
nation between World War I and World War 
II, the American economy has grown sig- 
nificantly since 1946, and the average indi- 
vidual wants to participate in this growth. 
Recently, particularly since 1965, an addi- 
tional reason has been the search for pro- 
tection against inflation through the pur- 
chase of equities. Rising incomes, increased 
savings and the automatic provisions for 
retirement through Government and private 
pension plans have not only made more sav- 
ings available for investment but have also 
increased the willingness of the individual 
investor to incur greater risks. Consequently, 
he has been turning more from the tradi- 
tional fixed income savings to equity securi- 
ties. 


I, GROWTH OF THE INSTITUTIONAL INVESTOR 


This growing flow of funds into the invest- 
ment markets has been channeled more and 
more through institutions. Investors are less 
interested in the direct ownership of secu- 
rities and more concerned with the bene- 
fits of such ownership. Therefore, they have 
been willing to seek professional investment 
management rather than invest for them- 
selves. As a result, greater concentrations of 
investment funds have come into the hands 
of a relatively small number of financial 
managers. 

Because they are so well known and pub- 
licized, I shall not weary you with a long 
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recitation of statistics on the size and im- 
portance of the institutional investor. More 
important from your point of view than the 
size of financial institutions js the amount of 
trading now accounted for by institutional 
investors. Institutional activity now accounts 
for about 56% of the value of public trading 
on the New York Stock Exchange and for 
47% of the value of New York Stock Ex- 
change member trades in all markets in- 
cluding the N.Y.S.E., regional exchanges and 
over-the-counter markets. Not only has in- 
stitutional trading increased on the New 
York, American and regional exchanges but 
it has caused the creation of special third 
and fourth markets that cater almost en- 
tirely to institutional customers. 

Concentrating on institutional business is 
more profitable for a brokerage firm than 
dealing with a large number of smaller cus- 
tomers. The recent New York Stock Exchange 
study made in conjunction with the new 
recommended commission structure makes 
this point quite clear. In fact, the growing 
importance of the institutional customer has 
raised a host of questions not only about the 
commission structure but also about institu- 
tional membership on securities exchanges, 
the relationship between the institutional 
member, its parent, and exchanges, and the 
regulation of security markets themselyes el- 
ther by the exchanges or by agencies of the 
Federal government. 

One aspect of this subject, institutional 
membership on securities exchanges, is your 
primary interest at this meeting. However, 
prior to discussing this issue, I think it is 
important to consider the characteristics of 
the institutional investor and how he is or- 
ganized to achieve his objectives. 


II. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INSTITUTIONAL 
INVESTOR 


Although institutions vary considerably in 
their structure and in their aims, they have 
two characteristics in common. The first 
characteristic is that they are subject to com- 
petition, not only from institutions of the 
same type but also from other types of in- 
stitutions. Life insurance companies have 
gone into the mutual fund field, and mutual 
funds have purchased or formed life insur- 
ance subsidiaries. Banks are active competi- 
tors of the life insurance companies in the 
pension field. Life insurance companies have 
established segregated accounts to permit 
larger equity holdings for pension funds. 
Many corporations have self-administered 
pension plans rather than use the services of 
& professional investment organization. In- 
vestment counseling firms have become sub- 
sidiaries of stock exchange firms, and invest- 
ment managers have left stock exchange 
firms to form investment counseling firms. 
Both investment counseling firms and stock 
exchange firms have entered the mutual 
fund field and I would not be surprised to 
see the banks in this area in the next year 
or so. The lines of demarcation among insti- 
tutions are no longer clear; every type of in- 
stitutional investor is an actual or potential 
competitor for the individual and corporate 
savings dollar. 

A second characteristic of investment in- 
stitutions stems from the first. As the in- 
dividual has entrusted his savings to insti- 
tutions, he has become much more inter- 
ested in the results that the institution can 
obtain. Consequently the word “perform- 
ance” has become one of the most important 
in the investment field. 

It might be worthwhile for a moment to 
examine the generally accepted meaning 
of “performance”, Originally, performance 
meant meeting the objectives of an account, 
that is, examining the investment results 
over a period of time in order to determine 
whether the objectives of a particular in- 
vestment fund have been met. These objec- 
tives would include such things as achiev- 
ing some income requirement or conserving 
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dollar principal or obtaining some degree of 
capital appreciation. In recent years, how- 
ever, performance has come to mean some- 
thing different. It is now related almost ex- 
clusively to capital appreciation, that is, 
how much did an account gain absolutely or 
relative to some market average or some 
other fund. Frequently the period over which 
this performance is to be attained is rela- 
tively short, and accomplishments are 
measured not over several years but an- 
nually or monthly or even weekly. Funds are 
shifted on the basis of recent appreciation 
results, with little consideration given to 
the risks assumed or the objectives for which 
the fund is invested. 

I do not intend to debate here which of 
these two approaches to performance meas- 
urement is correct except to state that, in 
my judgment, achieving the objectives of 
the account over a reasonably extended pe- 
riod of time seems most appropriate. Wheth- 
er this is true or not, however, the facts of 
life clearly indicate that capital appreciation 
Over a short period of time apparently is 
what the average investor wants, and even a 
long-term investment manager must keep 
careful watch over his short-term perform- 
ance or he will be faced with liquidations or 
the transfer of accounts from dissatisfied 
investors. 

The increase In competition in the insti- 
tutional investment field and the emphasis 
on performance have led to major changes 
in the investment policies of institutions 
and also in the method of organization used 
to arrive at investment decisions. The 
changes in these two areas are sufficiently 
important to warrant a thorough under- 
standing of them by any organization that 
seeks to service the institutional investor. 

The changes in institutional investment 
policies might be listed briefiy as follows: 

(1) An increasing emphasis on common 
stocks in portfolios. 

(2) A greater aggressiveness in managing 
common stocks instead of broad diversifica- 
tion. Investment is concentrated in indus- 
tries and companies where the outlook is 
considered most favorable. 

(3) An increase in portfolio turnover in 
almost every institutional portfolio. 

(4) As a result, increased trading activity 
and a significant increase in the size of 
blocks of stock traded. 

(5) Impelled by a desire to conceal their 
investment movements or to trade large 
blocks at either more favorable prices or at 
lower commissions, institutions conduct 
their trading activities more and more away 
from the floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

As a result of these changes in invest- 
ment tactics, there has been a considerable 
alteration in the organizational structure of 
institutions so that decisions can be reached 
promptly and executions can follow quickly 
thereafter. The greatest change has been in 
the simplification of the decision making 
process, with a very small group or perhaps 
one man responsible for making the final 
decision rather than a cumbersome com- 
mittee process. As a result, the portfolio 
manager has emerged as a key individual in 
most institutional investment organizations. 

Changing investment policies have also 
had an impact on the security analyst. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of good analysts and 
the excessive costs involved, more and more 
institutions have been moving away from 
the practice of building up a large staff of 
highly specialized men. Many institutions 
are willing to rely on the institutional re- 
search firms in Wall Street and elsewhere 
that have such industry specialists. The in- 
stitution itself will have a small group of 
analysts with a general knowledge of indus- 
tries and companies who will make compara- 
tive evaluations of securities to be used by 
the portfolio managers. Alternatively, many 
organizations have eliminated security an- 
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alysts altogether, and the portfolio man- 
agers rely almost exclusively on the analyti- 
cal input of institutional brokerage firms. 

Another change that I suspect is taking 
place among institutional investors is a re- 
turn to more fundamental security analysis 
than has been typical of a lot of investing in 
the past few years. The day of the “story” 
and the “concept” is over, at least for a large 
number of institutional investors. I expect 
to see more reliance on economic analysis, 
the relationship of this analysis to the profit- 
ability of industries and companies and 
finally the search for relative values. There- 
fore the nature of the analysis that institu- 
tional investors need is undergoing a change, 
and firms that can meet these new require- 
ments will obtain a larger share of institu- 
tional business, 


Ill, CUSTOMER SERVICES 


Assuming that my interpretation of the 
policies and organization of the institutional 
investor is reasonably accurate, it might be 
helpful to discuss in specific terms what 
services are provided by broker and dealer 
firms seeking institutional customers. The 
usual procedure is to provide written reports 
on companies and industries and, to a lesser 
extent, comments on the economic outlook, 
the securities markets and investment policy. 
This written material is often supplemented 
by personal visits or telephone calls. Al- 
though extremely useful, this type of infor- 
mation is frequently organized and dissemi- 
nated from the point of view of the conven- 
ience of the originator rather than the needs 
of the institutional investor. It might be 
helpful to comment briefly on certain types 
of services or certain modifications of pres- 
ent services that an institutional investor 
would find even more useful than present 
methods and reports. 

The most important point in serving an 
institutional customer, in my judgment, is 
to see that the man assigned to the institu- 
tion, be he an analyst or a salesman, takes 
the time and trouble to know the institu- 
tion he is serving. He should be thoroughly 
familiar with his own firm, its trading and 
research personnel, and its strengths and 
weaknesses. Although institutional investors 
have many characteristics in common, each 
of them is to a certain extent unique in its 
organization and in its approach to invest- 
ment. Most institutions are willing to explain 
the structure of their organization and the 
needs of their various sections. If the in- 
stitutional salesman can take this informa- 
tion and match it with the best services 
available in his own firm, he can be sure that 
the right people get what they need and the 
time of busy people is not wasted on matters 
in which they have limited interest. 

Let me summarize briefly some of the addi- 
tional services that an institution can use in 
the specific areas of portfolio management, 
security analysis and trading. 

In portfolio management, the manager 
is concerned with broad portfolio strategy, 
involving the outlook for the economy and 
the securities markets, the composition of 
investment portfolios and the selection of 
individual securities. He would therefore be 
interested in economic analysis that deals 
primarily with expectations for the future, 
emphasizing the investment significance of 
these developments for bond and stock mar- 
kets and also particular industries and com- 
panies. Secondly, the portfolio manager 
would be interested in brief, concise reports 
that describe factually what is happening 
in the stock market, giving not only the per- 
formance of particular market indexes but 
also the market action of particular indus- 
tries. It also would be helpful to know what 
large blocks have been traded and what other 
institutions are doing in the market. The 
third service of interest would be recom- 
mendations for portfolio strategy by insti- 
tutional customers. Such recommendations 
would include comments about suggested 
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equity ratios, reserve positions, areas of port- 
folio emphasis and why, and recommended 
industry diversification. Finally, the port- 
folio manager does not have time to read 
the lengthy analyses that are of greater in- 
terest to his security analysts. Brief sum- 
maries of company reports or visits or recom- 
mendations weuld be more helpful. 

How can institutional securities firms help 
security analysts employed by institutional 
investors? Since they are held responsible for 
the assessment of comparative values and 
for the recommendations of specific securi- 
ties to portfolio managers, institutional se- 
curity analysts are more “generalists” than 
their industry counterparts in Wall Street. 
The greatest need is for detailed and expert 
information and specific conclusions about 
particular companies. Personal contacts be- 
tween the analysts of the brokerage firm and 
the analysts of the institutional investors are 
much more important than the prepared 
story of an institutional salesman who can- 
not answer the questions the analysts want 
to ask. 

The greatest need of the analyst is for new 
investment ideas. However, these recommen- 
dations would be more useful if they con- 
tained more analysis and less reporting. It 
would be helpful to have not just an indi- 
cation of what a company has told an analyst 
during a recent visit but also an evaluation 
of the accuracy of the company’s statements 
within the economic and industry frame- 
work that a particular investment firm antic- 
ipates. We should like to see long-term as 
well as short-term forecasts, and we should 
like to see the method by which these esti- 
mates are derived, with specifics as to sales, 
margins, tax rates and number of shares. 
We should like to see critical factors high- 
lighted, including the negatives as well as 
the positives, the risks as well as the re- 
wards. We should also like to have some de- 
scription of the valuation technique used, 
so that we can understand why a stock is 
considered relatively attractive or unattrac- 
tive in the current market. Finally, some 
consideration should be given to the trading 
volume and the floating supply of the stock, 
so that the problem of obtaining a position 
can be evaluated. 

An area where a firm not located in New 
York can be of major help is covering re- 
gional companies with which the local firm is 
usually much more familiar than is the oc- 
casional visitor from New York City. Several 
regional firms have capitalized heavily on 
their ability to follow local situations, and 
the results in many instances have been ex- 
tremely satisfactory both from their point of 
view and that of their customers, 

I have reserved the trading and execution 
area for the last, recognizing that this is 
probably the most important and also that of 
greatest interest to you. After all, if an insti- 
tutional customer has been serviced well, the 
rewards will come in orders received. More- 
over, the firm that has an effective trading 
capability will do far more business than a 
firm that does not. Given the competitive 
pressures under which institutional investors 
operate, they demand efficient executions and 
will even sacrifice the fine research help 
given by a firm if their orders cannot be 
well executed. 

I can cover briefly the mechanical parts of 
trading that an institutional investor re- 
quires. Efficient execution and fast reports 
of transactions made as well as correct con- 
firmations are essential. We should like to 
be notified promptly of changes in the supply 
and demand situation of a stock, and we 
appreciate a professional exploration of the 
market. We should like to be shown realistic 
lists of blocks that are available rather than 
those “we are in touch with”, We are, of 
course, partial to firms that can handle 
blocks and are willing either to position 
them or are capable of finding the other side 
of the order quickly. We should also like 
to have our account covered by professional 
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traders who know the various kinds of orders 
and how to handle them rather than those 
who do not understand the trading function 
particularly well. 


IV. INSTITUTIONAL EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIP 


My discussion thus far has been aimed at 
giving you an idea of the investment policies 
and organization of an institutional investor 
and to describe for you his particular needs 
in portfolio management, security analysis 
and trading. With this perspective, we can 
now turn to the question of how effectively 
institutions can meet their needs by becom- 
ing members of stock exchanges. I have some 
rather strong views on the subject that may 
not be shared by many of my institutional 
counterparts, and I welcome this opportunity 
to present these thoughts to you. 

The question of institutional membership 
is extremely controversial, seemingly with 
as many different viewpoints as there are par- 
ticipants in the discussion. In addition, the 
question of institutional membership is in- 
tertwined with consideration of things such 
as a fixed commission structure, the need of 
additional capital by many stock exchange 
firms, the potential loss of institutional com- 
mission business and its impact on member 
firms, and the regulation of institutional 
members and their parents should they be a 
subsidiary of another firm. Considerable dis- 
agreement exists over the percent of business 
that an institutional member can do with 
its parent and also the percent of a member 
firm’s stock that can be publicly owned. 

While I am sure that these are all very 
important questions and deserve your care- 
ful consideration, I hear little or no discus- 
sion of what I consider to be the central 
issue in this controversy. What is the pri- 
mary responsibility of the institutional in- 
vestor? It should be to obtain the best pos- 
sible executions and the best possible service 
for his customers for whom he acts in a 
fiduciary capacity. Critical to performing his 
duties effectively, the institutional investor 
needs a broad central market for the larger 
and larger blocks of securities he trades, with 
depth, liquidity and open reporting of trans- 
actions, bids and asks, and market size. He 
also wants to deal with firms sufficiently 
capitalized and profitable to provide him with 
the services he needs, 

As mentioned earlier, institutional business 
over the last several years has been drifting 
away from the New York Stock Exchange. 
The growth of regional exchanges, the third 
market, the fourth market and now various 
computer systems are all responsive to the 
growth of institutional trading and have en- 
couraged movement away from the central 
Exchange. 

Part of this movement may represent a 
desire on the part of institutional investors 
to conceal or disguise their movements of 
large blocks of stock. A major portion of the 
movement is an attempt to obtain elther 
lower commissions or a market for large 
blocks of stock that cannot be handled ef- 
fectively and efficiently on the Exchange 
floor. 

Whatever the cause, as one institutional 
investor I can only express my dismay over 
this fragmentation of markets. I feel very 
strongly a need for a central market place 
where large blocks of stock can be traded, 
where the transactions occur in the open 
and where everyone knows what is going on. 
I cannot tell you how frustrating it is when 
an analyst comes in with an attractive rec- 
ommendation, it is turned over to the trad- 
ing department, and we get a report on the 
condition of the market in half a dozen 
different market places. We still do not have 
any idea whether an order for a fairly large 
block of stock can be executed efficiently. 
The best we can do is try and we often wind 
up with only a partial position, having 
worked thoroughly not only the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange but all of the 
other markets available to us. The more that 
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trading by institutions can be centered in 
one large central market place, the more dc 
I believe that the interests of both institu- 
tional and individual investors would be 
served. 

Whether this central market place is the 
floor of the New York Stock Exchange or is 
some central communication system to 
which all participants in the institutional 
market have access is a matter I leave to 
your deliberations and decisions. I recognize 
that there is considerable disagreement in 
this area. I can no more tell you how to 
solve these problems or forecast how they 
will be solved than I can tell General Motors 
how to make a safe car. But I want a safe car, 
just as I want a large, open market for 
stocks with depth, liquidity and efficient 
executions. I only hope as an institutional 
investor that the decisions ultimately 
reached will result in the overwhelming bulk 
of institutional business being done on a 
central exchange rather than proliferating 
the present dispersion of the securities 
markets. 

Let me turn now to some specific ques- 
tions about institutional membership on 
exchanges. From the point of view of an 
institutional investor who is a bank I think 
the following points are significant. 

In the first place, a bank is only one of 
several types of financial intermediaries that 
serve the investing public. Under current 
Federal legislation banks cannot be members 
of an exchange. Therefore, if other types of 
institutions such as insurance companies and 
mutual funds are permitted to become mem- 
bers, banks are placed at a competitive dis- 
advantage because the lower commissions 
accorded exchanged members will be avail- 
able to their competitors and not to them- 
selves. I object to this discrimination among 
financial institutions. 

Secondly, if Federal legislation were 
changed and banks were permitted to join 
the exchanges, a competitive disadvantage 
would still be present. A large bank whose 
trust department assets are five or six times 
the size of ours might find it desirable to 
join an exchange, but we would have to 
analyze carefully the costs of such a mem- 
bership versus the benefits derived. I am 
sure that smaller banks would find the de- 
cision not a marginal one but a clear case of 
the costs outweighing the benefits. My sec- 
ond objection therefore is again on the basis 
of discriminating among institutional in- 
vestors through affording some lower com- 
missions and others none. 

The third objection, which may not be 
of particular significance to those institu- 
tions who now seek membership, is the 
potential loss of the other services in addi- 
tion to executions that many firms provide 
institutional investors. Institutional re- 
search and security pricing are examples. 
Commissions are considered compensation 
for the total services provided and not just 
a fee to cover the cost of execution with 
some additional modest profit on top of that. 
As I mentioned earlier, many institutional in- 
vestors have not developed the detailed ex- 
pertise provided by the research firms that 
serve the institutional market. This expen- 
sive institutional assistance is paid for by 
commissions, and the fee structure of many 
institutions such as banks reflects this fact. 
If this research had to be paid for in cash, 
it would require a significant upward revision 
in the customer fees of many institutions to 
cover the additional cost of creating an in- 
ternal research staff to duplicate the work 
that is now obtained outside. Aside from in- 
creased costs, such a procedure would result 
in an inefficient use of scarce research 
personnel. 

The only argument that I have heard for 
institutional membership is the desirability 
of lower commissions on large orders. The 
fixei commission structure, it is contended, 
places an excessive charge on the institu- 
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tional investor, and if he were a member of 
an exchange he could get the benefit of the 
lower commissions accorded these members. 
It is not quite clear in the discussions on this 
point whether these reduced commissions 
will all accrue to the benefit of the institu- 
tion’s customer or whether some of these 
commission reductions are designed to pro- 
duce a greater profit for the institution itself. 
Regardless of this point, a more reasonable 
solution would seem to be to change the 
commission structure rather than create the 
inequity that will result by letting some in- 
stitutions become exchange members while 
others are for all practical purposes excluded. 
The fixed commission structure can he 
lowered, or on iarge blocks commissions be- 
tween institutional investors and market 
makers could be negotiated, with the com- 
mission reflecting payment for the total sery- 
ices performed by the market maker for the 
institution. 
V. SUMMARY 

Let me summarize briefly the major points 
I have tried to make in this paper: 

1. As institutions have grown in size and 
importance, competition among them for the 
individual and corporate savings dollar has 
increased, and investment performance is 
critical to obtain and retain customers. 

2. Investment polices and the organization 
of institutional investors have changed. 
Changing polices include higher common 
stock ratios, greater investment concentra- 
tion and increased portfolio turnover. In- 
vestment decisions are concentrated in fewer 
hands, and increased reliance is placed on 
outside services that can be purchased with 
commission dollars. 

3. Although the services rendered have 
been helpful, a need exists for more and 
better services rather than less, and some of 
these were described. 

4. The question of institutional member- 
ship on stock exchanges has focused on lower 
commissions for institutional orders and not 
on the primary issue, which is the institu- 
tional investor's need for efficient executions 
and the best possible services for his cus- 
tomer. 

5. The institutional investor’s primary 
needs are a broad central market for large 
blocks of stock with open reporting, and 
firms sufficiently capitalized and profitable 
to provide the services required. 

6. Institutional exchange membership will 
result in discrimination against institutional 
firms that cannot or do not join exchanges 
and may result in the loss of other services 
that institutional broker-dealer firms pro- 
vide. 

7. If the argument for institutional mem- 
bership is to provide lower commissions, the 
solution is to change the commission struc- 
ture, not to permit some institutions to join 
exchanges. 

We are in the midst of the most turbulent 
times I can remember in the investment 
business. Decisions made now will shape the 
nature of the business for years to come. I 
urge you to concentrate your attention on 
the primary needs of all of your institutional 
customers, not just on answering the clamor 
of a few. If their needs are met, your institu- 
tional customers can successfully satisfy the 
demands of his customers, he will be a 
profitable organization to deal with, and 
the benefits to you will be substantial. 


AMERICA AND THE AUTOMOBILE: 
A FADING ROMANCE 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, there are 
signs that the longest, hottest, most ex- 
travagant love affair in human history is 
cooling off. Some will say: There are 
more and larger signs that it is still 
going strong and could last forever. But 
the smart money, the long-term money, 
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will soon be on the bet that the colossal 
romance really is going to end. 

My reference, of course, is to the love 
affair, now 60 years old, more or less, 
between America and the automobile. 

In a recent series of seven articles pub- 
lished in the Minneapolis Tribune, Mr. 
Al McConagha of the Tribune’s Wash- 
ington bureau, has described the great 
romance and the signs of its fading. The 
articles are worthy of attention not only 
for the information they contain but as 
perceptive social commentary. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune, May 3, 1970] 
AMERICAN LOVE For CAR May Be COOLING OFF 
(By Al McConagha) 


Wasuincton, D.C.—The United States has 
been shaped beyond imagination by a single, 
all-consuming American passion—the na- 
tional love affair with the automobile. 

“No woman, whether wife or mistress, 
could command the same sacrifice of money 
and energy that the American regularly 
lavishes on his car,” a congressional trans- 
portation expert mused recently. 

But today there are signs that the ro- 
mance is cooling—precisely because the auto 
has been such a demanding mistress and 
domineering wife to American society. 

In the past half century, the car became 
central to the American experience, a fixture 
in the American dream. “For better or 
worse,” says one former Ford executive, “the 
automobile remade the world in its own 
image.” 

Cars so completely pervaded our existence 
that they even became extensions of our 
social status and sex lives. It can be argued 
persuasively that our morals dramatically 
changed with the introduction of the closed 
sedan. 

Some critics contend the auto likewise 
helped reduce church attendance. Others 
point to its convenience for criminals. Cer- 
tainly, it produced new frictions within fam- 
ilies and new jealousies between neighbors. 

While still president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, Woodrow Wilson was so concerned 
about the advent of the Ford that he pre- 
dicted nothing would spread “socialist feel- 
ing in this country more than the auto- 
mobile.” 

Of course, he was wrong. Americans did not 
want socialism; they wanted automobiles. 
And they got them. Today 80 percent of the 
nation’s families possess at least one car, 

Basically, it all began in 1903. That year 
Henry Ford presented the Model T, a re- 
lable machine priced for general sales, It 
rolled down the window on the creation of 
& whole new motor culture: 

Car salesmen. Meter maids. Parking lots. 
Gas stations. Diners. Roadside stands. Hitch- 
hikers. No-parking signs. Used-car lots. Traf- 
fic lights. Freeways. Drunken drivers. Team- 
sters. Traffic cops. Women drivers. 

Cars roamed America. The auto made this 
nation the most mobile in the world. It ended 
the isolation of the farmer, whose wife could 
now shop downtown nearly as often as the 
banker's daughter. 

Later the automobile made it possible to 
flee from the ugliness of urban life to the 
greener havens of the suburbs. Buses and 
trucks carried contemporary life to thou- 
sands of towns bypassed by railroads. 

At the same time the automobile industry 
contributed immeasurably to the nation’s 
general, growing wealth. Now one worker 
in seven is connected directly or indirectly 
with the building and maintenance of motor 
vehicles. 
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But along with the convenience, flexibility, 

and prosperity brought by the car to the na- 
tion’s life came a variety of evils. Autos 
created traffic jams, accidents—and deaths. 
They fouled the air and spawned acres of 
unk. 
: In 1966 John W. Gardner, then secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, warned, “The internal combustion 
engine is on a collision course with the in- 
terests of the American people.” 

Now there is evidence of an advancing 
awareness of the destructive aspects of the 
motor vehicle, a spreading feeling that the 
social cost of our automobiles may be more 
than we should pay. 

Rep. Clark MacGregor recently met stu- 
dents of Cooper High School in New Hope, 
Minn., who had walked to a meeting to 
protest motor vehicles. He returned to Con- 
gress with the astonishing report that young- 
sters are disenchanted with cars. 

“The long-standing romance is starting to 
fade,” the 3rd District Republican said. “And 
I do not think it is a transitory concern.” 

In Washington, Lowell Dodge, head of the 
Center for Auto Safety, remarked that, 
“There simply is going to be a major re- 
evaluation of the role of the automobile in 
American life.” 


SAFETY, POLLUTION CONCERNS GROWING 


The chill in America’s admiration for the 
auto is supported by anxiety over highway 
safety (56,400 traffic deaths in the nation 
last year) and deepening annoyance with 
motor vehicle pollution. 

Politicians respond to the growing appre- 
hension. Congress passed the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act in 1966—the first major federal 
legislation affecting the makers of auto- 
mobiles. 

This year the motor vehicle is being vio- 
lently attacked as a source of noise and air 
pollution. President Nixon told a joint ses- 
sion of Congress that “The automobile is our 
worst polluter of air,” 

The fading passion for the auto is accom- 
panied by rising consumer awareness. There 
is increasing dissatisfaction with the car— 
its high price and short life, its often defec- 
tive quality. 

“We feel it is entirely within the reasonable 
expectation of a buyer that his car should 
perform in a minimum way,” says Casper W. 
Weinberger, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

“That is, it should run and it should be fit 
for the purpose for which it is sold,” he adds. 
“There have been, we feel, too many cases in 
which that has not been the case.” 

No consideration of automobiles can be 
separated from highways. As the nation con- 
tinues to throw down mile after mile of road- 
way and parking lot, new socia] and esthetic 
issues are generated. 

Former Interior Secretary Stewart Udall, 
speaking of “wastelands of asphalt,” warned: 

“Businessmen who persist in uglification 
are going to find themselves bucking the 
tide.” 

A. Q. Mowbray, who investigated the Amer- 
ican propensity for turning landscape into 
concrete motorway, deplores a willingness to 
even dig up the buried dead to make way for 
more roads, 

“This nation has apparently dedicated it- 
self to the proposition that there is no higher 
good than the unimpeded movement of auto- 
mobiles,” Mowbray contends. 

Freeways have adversely affected the hous- 
ing environment of the urban poor. Favor- 
itism toward the auto, at the expense of other 
modes of transportation, has discriminated 
against poverty-level families without cars. 


DETROIT FEELING CHANGE IN ATTITUDE 


The thrust of this accumulating discom- 
fort and disgust is felt in Detroit, Mich., the 
center of what is still the most unregulated 
transportation industry in the nation. As 
Ford executive Lee Iacocca observes: 
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“We're not only in a new ball park but we 
are playing under new rules. And for the 
first time, the rules are being written to a 
large extent outside the industry.” 

Sermon E. Knudsen, recently fired from 
the presidency of Ford, says “Aside from 
World War II, I cannot remember the time 
when forces external to Detroit played such 
a commanding role in shaping products and 
policies.” 

At least some of these forces favor extreme 
solutions. And whatever happens, Detroit 
will change more in the coming 10 years than 
it has since the industry took its present 
shape in the 1930s. 

One reason why this development is being 
watched so intently is the belief that the 
motor vehicle represents a manageable 
microcosm of many of the environmental ills 
that confront the nation. 

Its pollution can be moderated, possibly 
even eliminated. Its operation can be made 
safer, its consumer abuses corrected, its so- 
cial utility balanced, its giant arrays of vested 
interests fought. 

But all that will be expensive. It will affect 
profoundly a machine Americans have loved 
well but perhaps not too wisely. It will have 
influences scarcely foreseen on an industry 
that is a pillar of America’s standard of 
living. 

How these questions will be resolyed— 
what direction the motor vehicle will take in 
our lives—may be one of the most interesting 
and dramatic national issues of the decade 
before us. 


AMERICANS SHIFT Car ACCIDENT BLAME FROM 
Drivers To DETROIT 
(By Al McConagha) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—In 1769 the driver of 
Nicholas Cugnoy’s three-wheeled, steam- 
drive carriage really turned up the heat and, 
rounding a curve at 3 miles an hour, went 
off a French road. 

That was the first self-propelled highway 
vehicle in the first motor traffic accident. It 
was only the beginning. Motor vehicles ever 
since have been unsafe at any speed. 

For years accidents were customarily (and 
often accurately) blamed on the driver, For 
a generation, comparatively little effort went 
into making the vehicles themselves safer 
for their occupants. 

But in the 1960s the national mood began 
to shift, propelled perhaps by a staggering 
highway mortality rate that annually 
reached the level of all American battle 
deaths in World War I. 

This freshening sensibility, initially emerg- 
ing as the suspicion that Detroit was not 
doing what it could or should to minimize 
highway suffering, may mark the beginning 
of the decline of America’s romance with 
the auto. 

Suspicion hardened into accusation during 
the 1966 Senate hearings on auto safety. 
Panel Chairman Abraham Ribicoff, D-Conn., 
and the late Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, D-N.Y., 
were barely civil to auto industry leaders. 

At those same hearings James M. Roche, 
then president of General Motors, made a 
singular public apology. His statement, per- 
haps more than any other factor, made safer 
autos a headline sensation. 

Roche, now General Motors chairman, ad- 
mitted that his company had hired private 
detectives to spy intimately into the life of 
& little-known safety crusader named Ralph 
Nader. 

Overnight Nader, a shy Harvard-trained 
lawyer of boundless energy and hair-shirt 
social conscience, became a national figure. 
Overnight his campaign for safer autos 
gained attention and credibility. 

Nader argued that America’s infatuation 
with the automobile was cursed with love's 
blindness and that for decades Detroit know- 
ingly had visited unnecessary suffering and 
expense on its customers, 
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Nader did not deny that drivers had some- 
thing to do with accidents or that consum- 
ers had voiced slight demand for safety 
features. He was not so concerned with what 
caused accidents as what happened after 
they occurred. 

Nader claimed that you can't change 
human nature, but you can reduce the 
severity of accident injury. On this point, he 
charged the automotive industry with a 
failing of corporate conscience. 

Nader's reputation grew. Scores of young 
idealists were drawn to his cause of advocat- 
ing the public interest. One of these was a 
young lawyer named Lowell Dodge. 

By experience and inclination a civil-rights 
activist, Dodge now employs his moral out- 
rage and 14-hour work day in the con- 
tinuing effort to make automobiles safer. 

“Ralph works all the time, 20-hours a day, 
and it is contagious as hell,” Dodge recently 
remarked. “He is successful just often 
enough, gets things done just often enough, 
that you want to make the same effort.” 

Unlike most of “Naders Raiders," Dodge, 29, 
receives an income as director of the Center 
for Auto Safety. The money comes from a 
fellowship granted by Consumers Union, a 
widely respected consumer protection group. 
The center’s direction, however, comes from 
Nader. 


DODGE HAD “ESTABLISHMENT” EDUCATION 


A product of the kind of education that 
frequently identifies the Eastern establish- 
ment, Dodge went to prep school at Hotch- 
kiss, college at Yale and law school at 
Harvard. 

His solicitude for social problems derives 
from a year’s study in Britain, his fresh- 
man experience at Yale, and a tour as @ 
lifeguard at a California resort ranch. 

He was not called upon to save any lives 
that summer. But he talked seriously with 
such clients as Arthur Goldberg, the former 
United Nations ambassador, and Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas, 

There was one other formative experience: 
Dodge believes his father’s overcommitment 
to the business ethic (as an officer of an 
Eastern manufacturing firm) caused his pre- 
mature death when his son was 14. 

After graduation from Yale in 1963, Dodge 
entered the day’s major social confronta- 
tion, He taught black children in Watts, 
before that Los Angeles, Calif., neighborhood 
blew up. As a law student, he worked in the 
civil rights movement in Mississippi. 

Ready to leave Harvard as a lawyer in 1969, 
he heard Nadar was hiring. “Why not?” 
Dodge asked himself. He got the job—and 
enough income to keep groceries on the 
table for his wife and 15-month-old daugh- 
ter. 

Now, from his offices in Washington’s Nå- 
tional Press Building, he continues to work 
for safer autos. At the moment his focus is 
on strengthening the Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act and National Highway Safety Bureau. 

As authorized by law, the safety bureau 
initially provided for 29 mandatory vehicle 
safety features. Only two more have been 
added since December 1969. Dodge regards 
that rate as much too slow. 


“AIR BAG” IS NEWEST SAFETY FEATURE 


Dodge says the next major safety addition 
will be the air bag, a cushion that auto- 
matically inflates in a crash. The bag absorbs 
the impact of bodies hurled against it. It 
may be included in some 1972 cars. 

Meanwhile auto makers voluntarily have 
added safety items that Dodge considers use- 
ful but not revolutionary. General Motors 
has provided stronger doors; Ford is to add 
reinforced sides. 

Dodge wants the federal safety bureau to 
be given power to force recall of defective 
vehicles for repair at manufacturer’s ex- 
pense. The bureau now can only require auto 
makers to notify owners of safety short- 
comings. 
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The Nixon administration wants the bu- 
reau expanded from the present 450 persons 
to 700. But this would still be less than the 
2,000-man agency Congress hoped would be 
seeking safer motor vehicles, 

Dodge also wants to enlarge the bureau’s 
research facilities. He is concerned about 
what he views as the bureau’s unwillingness 
to ardently support the research results of 
its safety engineers. 

Meanwhile highway deaths continue up- 
ward. The 1969 nationwide toll was up 1,200 
to a record 56,400 fatalities. But the number 
of deaths per 100 million miles of driving 
did decline by 2 percent to 5.3 last year. 

“At least this is a sign that we are not 
losing ground,” said Dodge. “One of the 
problems is that the enforced safety features 
apply only to new cars and it takes about 10 
years to have full effect. 

“The existing safety standards are absurd. 
They only codify the existing state of the art. 
They don’t go nearly far enough. At the 
same time there is regressive design by manu- 
facturers. 

“Some specialty cars have only partial 
bumpers. Some windows are still tinted. At 
night this cuts visibility by as much as 50 
percent. Some cars now have smaller back 
windows. 

“We are always faced with lack of human 
motivation—sitting on seat belts instead of 
using them, for instance. What we need are 
things that don’t require human participa- 
tion—like the air bag. 

Dodge admires Nader for what Dodge 
thinks of as his moral perception of public 
issues. 

“I liked being in Mississippi,” Dodge said. 
“There was no doubt who the good guys were 
and who were the bad guys. I like that kind 
of moral precision. 

“Moral clarity is what Ralph brings to 
these questions. In civil rights the moral 
culprits are racists. In safer cars the culprit 
is still the auto industry.” 


AMERICA AND THE AUTO: END OF THE 
APFAIR? 


(By Al McConagha) 


WasHINGTON, D.C.—Early this year hun- 
dreds of howling students pushed a factory- 
new Ford Maverick ($2,500) into its final 
resting place, 10 feet under the campus of 
San Jose, Calif., State College. 

The sacrificial auto never polluted the air. 
It was never driven. Pushed and pulled from 
the showroom of the astonished dealer to its 
grave, it rests in peace under a flower garden. 

That was the most dramatic—and expen- 
sive—moment during a week's protest of 
threats to the American environment. Ac- 
cording to its sponsors, the ceremony sym- 
bolized the need to “kill the car before it 
kills us.” 

Since then scores of internal combustion 
engines have disappeared into hastily dug 
holes around American campuses as students 
vented the opposition to motor vehicle pol- 
lution. 

Nor is this discontent confined to youth. 
On Earth Day last month Minneapolis resi- 
dents saw some of their civic and business 
leaders bicycling to work in the name of a 
purer environment. 

Air pollution is part of the reason for 
America’s fading romance with automobiles. 
Even Detroit has received the message. “It 
is clear the American people want cleaner 
air,” said Henry Ford II, “and want it very 
much.” 

No one is really sure yet how air pollu- 
tion affects us. But the suggestion of the 
autopsy table is unmistakable: The country- 
man has pink lungs, The lungs of the city 
resident are black. 

Pulmonary emphysema is the fastest 
growing cause of death in New York City. 
It is up 500 percent in 10 years. During that 
time, death by chronic bronchitis increased 
by 200 percent. 
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Doctors will not say flatly these deaths 
were from air pollution. Firmer proof is 
needed. But the presumption is present. And 
there is no doubt about the contribution of 
the motor vehicle to poisonous air. 

In 1968 the motor vehicle generated 58 
percent of the nation’s polluted air. Industry 
was a distant second as the source of 11 per- 
cent. In some cities vehicles produced up 
to 90 percent of the fouled air. 

The first detailed scientific report issued 
by the federal government disclosed that 
carbon monoxide from auto exhausts in 
American cities is frequently above the level 
of potential damage to health. 

The study also revealed that persons ex- 
posed to less than two hours of emissions 
similar to those found in metropolitan rush 
hours suffered eye-sight impairment and a 
disturbed sense of the passage to time. 

There is evidence as well that prolonged 
exposure to high concentrations of carbon 
monoxide may increase chances of fatal heart 
attacks in persons with cardiac conditions. 

The federal report said hydrocarbons, an- 
other exhaust gas, passed the threshold of 
possible harm in Los Angeles, Calif., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Denver, Colo.—the only 
three cities where data was available. 

Nitrogen oxides, a third auto pollutant, 
are also harmful. University of California re- 
search indicates this gas reduces the oxygen 
carrying capacity of laboratory animals and 
induces respiratory inflamation. 

Particulates are a fourth pollutant broad- 
cast by automobiles. Solid particles, they are 
largely caused by lead added to gasoline. 
Removal of this no-knock additive is a par- 
ticularly popular target. 

The precise human cost of the increased 
amount of lead in the air is under debate, 
Some scientists contend man carries sizable 
quantities of this substance in his body as a 
result. 

NOISE ALSO IS FACTOR 

The auto also pollutes in terms of noise 
and waste, Traffic is one of the prime rea- 
sons the nation is getting noisier. Not a 
threat to the physical environment, it never- 
theless lowers its quality. 

The nation now seems to be at least ap- 
proaching an acceptable solution for the 
estimated 10 million vehicle hulks scat- 
tered across the American landscape. 

The Interlor Department recently an- 
nounced development of a cheap incinerator 
for junked cars. This process does not itself 
pollute the air and produces a profitable 
salvage. 

Rep. Donald M. Fraser of Minneapolis is 
cosponsor of a bill that would provide $19 
million a year in grants to states to collect 
abandoned vehicles, improve auto title pro- 
grams and find means to prevent car 
dumping. 

Auto exhaust, however, excites the most 
insistent public outcry. And this unrest is 
fueled by comments from such eminent 
ecologists as Prof. Barry Commoner of the 
University of Washington: 

“I think it unlikely that the gasoline 
driven automobile can long continue to serve 
as the chief vehicle of urban and suburban 
transportation without imposing a health 
hazard most of us would be unwilling to 
accept. 

“Added to the current demands for high- 
way-safe cars, the demand for smog-free 
transportation is going to have an impact on 
the powerful and deeply entrenched auto- 
mobile industry.” 

Unquestionably that kind of talk has im- 
pact on auto builders. For unlike the addi- 
tion of safety features for new styling, auto 
emission correction involves far more than 
change in machinery details. 

The pollution issue hits the industry where 
it really smarts—right in the power plant. 
It is the internal combustion engine itself 
that is under attack, and the implications 
are staggering. 
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Billions of dollars were invested to develop 
today’s motor vehicle engines, The auto in- 
dustry is the largest American business suc- 
cess story of this century. It’s social and 
economic influence is incalculable. 


OTHER POWER SOURCE IS YEARS AWAY 


So althought the industry may be forced 
to contemplate radical change in the internal 
combustion engine to meet new antipollu- 
tion standards, it cannot be expected to 
abandon that investment without a fight. 

“Insofar as we can see, there is nothing in 
the foreseeable future that is going to be 
competitive with the internal combustion 
engine,” said James M. Roche, chairman of 
General Motors. 

GM President Edward N. Cole added, “In a 
desire for a quick solution let us be careful 
not to give up the highly developed, efficient 
internal combustion engine for a power plant 
of unknown and unproved qualities,” 

Just in case, however, the industry is in- 
creasing research on other sources of power 
such as steam-driven autos, gas turbine en- 
gines (now reported as the most promising) 
and electric cars. 

“We have a strong vested interest in the 
survival of the internal combustion engine,” 
Henry Ford II said recently. “But we have a 
far stronger vested interest in the survival of 
our company.” 

So alternative power is a final resort. 
Even if sought, it is years away. For example, 
the nation is expected to need twice the 
electricity it now produces to drive vehicles 
by that means. 

Lee A. Dubridge, presidential science ad- 
viser, said, “No one has yet invented a re- 
placement for the internal combustion en- 
gine which has adequate performance, re- 
liability and safety, or which can be pro- 
duced at a reasonable cost and requires a 
minimum of maintenance.” 

As the question of the future of the in- 
ternal combustion engine has evolved, the 


public has had the unaccustomed experi- 
ence of hearing the auto and petroleum 
industries quarreling in public. 


CARS WILL BECOME INFERIOR 


Detroit has suggested that lead in gasoline 
be put under scrutiny. A representative of 
Ethyl Corp. snapped back, “What do they 
care if we go out of business? Let’s get per- 
spective on who is doing the damage.” 

In the final analysis two results seem 
certain from the current reshaping of the 
existing motor to meet the Nixon adminis- 
tration’s guideline of a 93 percent reduction 
of exhaust poisons by 1980. 

Cars will cost more. They will cost more to 
buy. They will cost more to run—fuel con- 
sumption, for instance, will increase. Cars 
also will not be as efficient. They will have 
less zip and will be less easy to maintain, 

Donald A. Jensen, Ford’s top pollution of- 
ficial, said, “From here on out the public is 
going to feel the effects of pollution con- 
trol—both in their cars and in their pocket 
books.” 

How efficient emission controls will be is 
already a matter of controversy. Henry Ford 
II, contending there is no feasible substitute 
for today’s engine, said it will be virtually 
emission-free by 1975. 

“Hypocrisy,” snorted Rep. Leonard Farb- 
stein, D-N.Y., an advocate of unconventional 
motors. “It is more than a coincidence that 
suddenly the industry is claiming all kinds 
of pollution breakthrough.” 

President Nixon told Congress, moreover 
that possibly by 1980 the sheer numbers of 
vehicles on the road will overrun the tech- 
nical capacity to reduce pollution from the 
internal combustion engine. 

He hoped this would not happen, Mr. Nixon 
added. But if it did, prudence dictated that 
research on alternatives to the internal com- 
bustion engine should get under way 
promptly. 

Meanwhile, lumberjacks continued felling 
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the towering Pondersoa pines in California's 
San Bernardino Mountains despite federal 
regulations prohibiting commercial exploi- 
tation of the celebrated trees. 

Not even the government of the United 
States was able to protect the forest giants 
from fatal affliction by the poisonous smog 
drifting up the pinegreen slopes from the 
freeways of Los Angeles 80 miles away. 


REPAIR JOBS OFTEN IGNORED 
(By Al McConagha) 


“There is no question about it. At the 
moment the automobile industry is trading 
dissatisfied customers.”—John J. Nevin, vice- 
president, Ford Motor Co. 

“The car buyer has been led down a 
primrose path .. . a defect-free car has not 
been provided."—Federal Trade Commission 
Report. 

WasuHINncTOoN, D.C.—The practice of not 
doing car repairs guaranteed by manufac- 
turers has become so common that there are 
words for it in the lexicon of the garage. 

There is the “wall job,” in which the car 
simply is parked by the wall until reclaimed 
by the customer. In the “sunbath,"" the 
auto is left in the sun, there to remain un- 
touched by repairman'’s hands until the 
owner's return. 

The theory is, of course, that the motorist 
may suppose the car actually is fixed. Or 
perhaps he will just go away and forget about 
it. Two or three successive wall jobs are 
reported to have discouraging effect. 

“Wall jobs” and “sunbaths”’ represent only 
a fragment of spreading skepticism toward 
auto manufacturers and their business allies. 
That fabled blackguard, the used car sales- 
man, is no longer the exclusive focus of mis- 
trust. 

Something deeper than the present tend- 
ency to regulate auto safety and pollution 
suggests that the long, largely uncritical 
American romance with the motor vehicle is 
beginning to chill. 

In the age of the consumer movement, 
many Americans have come to think of 
their autos as a bad buy. As author Eric 
Hoffer remarks, “The social landscape has 
begun to tilt away from business.” 

The times have already impelled Henry 
Ford II to warn his firm’s shareholders that 
“There is a radical change in the environ- 
ment in which your company operates.” 

General Motors likewise has been put on 
notice of the shifting business ambiance by 
a minority stockholder campaign to make the 
industrial giant more “responsible.” 

Car prices are up again. Consumer Reports 
magazine revealed that sticker prices on 
the 1970 models were up an average of 
$121—"‘The steepest car increase in 13 years 
; Our tests show no broad pattern of 
improvement.” 

New cars seem to deteriorate quickly. In- 
deed, they are not always very well put to- 
gether to begin with. Consumers Union re- 
search indicates that 1969 model autos aver- 
aged 36 defects each on delivery. 

The Federal Trade Commission (FTC) has 
found that one-third of the new cars sold 
in the United States have something wrong 
with them when they are delivered. 

Caspar W. Weinberger, FTC chairman, says 
flatly, “Automobiles being sold today are not 
meeting minimum standards of quality 
which the purchaser has a right to expect.” 

There are other irritating money matters. 
Insurance costs keep rising though a recent 
government study shows auto coverage met 
only one-fifth of the $5-billion highway 
death and injury bill in 1967. 

Repair costs continue to climb. One rea- 
son is the price increases on sheet-metal 
parts obtainable only from auto manufac- 
turers. Another is the extreme fragility of 
vehicle exteriors. 

Dr. William Haddon Jr., former head of the 
National Traffic Safety Bureau and now presi- 
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dent of the Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety, recently testified before a Senate 
committee investigating high repair costs. 

“There are speeds,” he said of the ease 
with which repair bills escalate, “at which 
humans—but not their cars—regularly 
crash without such extensive, expensive dam- 
age.” 

There is also the repossession controversy. 
A University of Connecticut legal scholar 
contends that banks, finance companies and 
auto dealers are combining to fleece the poor 
of millions of dollars a year. 

Prof. Philip Shuchman, reporting on a 
study of auto repossession cases, maintains 
that the only person who frequently loses in 
these situations is the customer who falls 
behind in his payments. 

The original owner can lose more than he 
should because the dealer only credits him 
with the below-market price paid the finance 
company for its repossessed automobile. The 
defaulting owner is then sued for an un- 
fairly large balance. 

Consumer advocate Ralph Nader calls this 
widespread procedure a “shocking distortion 
of the legal process,” permitting “the most 
severe assaults on equitable dealing between 
buyer and seller imaginable.” 

The FTC also has been investigating price 
stickers on new cars—initially ordered as a 
protection for the consumer. Charges are 
made that these prices are deceptive. 


WARRANTIES LENGTHENED, THEN SHORTENED 


But for the auto industry itself, all these 
issues pale in contrast to current efforts to 
pass federal laws that will force Detroit to 
make good its warranty promises. 

There has always been some form of auto- 
mobile warranty. At first it was simply a 60- 
day guarantee on parts and workmanship. As 
the dealer franchise system developed, it be- 
came & 90-day or 4,000-mile warranty. 

Present warranty practices began in the 
fall of 1960, when the four leading manufac- 
turers announced that the 1961 models would 
be guaranteed for 12,000 miles or 12 months, 
whichever came first. 

In August 1962 Chrysler, desperate over 
steeply falling sales, announced that power- 
related features of its 1963 models would be 
guaranteed for five years or 50,000 miles, 
whichever came first. 

Some industry observers contend that 
Chrysler made the step with little considera- 
tion of its eventual cost implications. At any 
rate the move resulted in a substantial in- 
crease in sales for the faltering firm. 

In a few years other auto makers accepted 
the general outline of the Chrysler standard. 
Then, when costs became more apparent, all 
four firms took their warranties back to 
about what they were in 1960. 

Generally the 1970 models are guaranteed 
for 12 months or 12,000 miles. Ford is an 
exception. It guarantees its vehicles for a 
year without reference to mileage. 

The manufacturers now differ on power- 
train guarantees. Ford, for instance, offers it 
for $15 to original owners. There are also 
company variations on used-car warranties. 

An FTC report contended that “The man- 
ner in which the warranty developed clearly 
shows that the automobile manufacturers 
considered and used it as a device to promote 
sales.” 

The commission maintained that auto 
manufacturers had “indoctrinated the public 
to believe it would receive a defect-free prod- 
uct; that if defects should be discovered, 
they would be promptly repaired.” 

But the cars were so far from being defect 
free, the FTC calculated from its investiga- 
tion, that on average 262,000 customers be- 
come badly dissatisfied each year. 

These defects are assigned to poor design, 
lack of effective manufacturing quality con- 
trol and insufficient predelivery inspection of 
automobiles by the dealers. 
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WARRANTY REPAIRS TOO OFTEN UNSATISFACTORY 


The commission added, “The evidence dis- 
tinctly points to the conclusion that there is 
an unreasonable incidence of failure to make 
warranty-covered repairs.” 

Twenty percent of warranty repair jobs 
were unsatisfactory, the commission claimed. 
It ascribed this to Inadequate compensation 
to dealers for warranty work and overempha- 
sis On profit-making sales. 

The Chevrolet Motor Divison wrote its 
dealers recently—though the letter was 
quickly revised after it was made public— 
that there had been “an alarming increase 
in warranty costs.” 

Unless safety defects were involved, the 
letter ordered dealers not to do warranty 
work until requested by the customer. Any- 
thing discovered by the dealer’s mechanics 
to which the buyer was oblivious was to re- 
main unrepaired. 

A study done for the National Highway 
Safety Bureau on auto safety features found 
repairs adequately completed in 88.6 percent 
of the cases when the work was not done 
under warranty. 

But when the same kinds of jobs were done 
in the same shops under warranty cover- 
age, the researchers ascertained that only 
77.2 percent of the jobs were satisfactory. 

Senate action is expected shortly on a bill 
intended to clarify warranties and to give 
consumers legal redress when these guaran- 
tees are not met. 

This is viewed by the industry's severest 
critics as the initial step toward broader ac- 
tion recommended by the FTC. A second 
step, minimum performance standards, is 
waiting in reserve. 

“A purchaser,” FTC Chairman Weinberger 
told. Congress the other day, “is far from 
certain of getting a vehicle which will per- 
form as he may reasonably expect it to do.” 

Mrs. Virginia Knauer, the President’s spe- 
cial assistant for consumer affairs, says the 
bulk of her complaints are related to autos. 

“Unless industry corrects abuses,” she 
adds, “Congress will do it for them.” 

FREEWAY Fors RISE IN CITIES 
(By Al McConagha) 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—Although it is often 
a motorist’s delight, the nation’s freeway 
system contributes hugely to the melancholy 
burden of life in American inner cities. 

As its urban disadvantages become increas- 
ingly apparent, voices of dissent (so indis- 
tinct and eccentric when first detected 15 
years ago) are more frequently heard in 
forceful assault on the freeways. 

Almost as if by natural law, motor vehicles 
seem to multiply to fill the paved-over space 
available: more cars beget more miles of 
highway; more concrete generates more 
autos. Congestion is never solved. 

People living in the core of great cities find 
freeways gorging on their too-deficient 
land. In their minds, an already despoiled 
human environment is being sacrificed to the 
greater glory of the auto. 

“Highways have reached the saturation 
point, if they haven’t gone beyond it, in 
many cities,” says Sen. Walter M. Mondale, a 
champion of what he calls balanced trans- 
portation. 

“The whole fight between concrete and 
mass transit,” adds the Minnesota Demo- 
crat, “is an exploding issue that is going to 
overwhelm us shortly—and rightly so.” 

A congressional transportation expert says, 
“Surrender of the cities to the automobile 
has caused incalculable harm—from pollu- 
tion of the air to loss of business and isola- 
tion of the poor.” 

This anxiety over the urban implications 
of freeways and the downtown confusion 
that they create is another reason that the 
automobile has started to roll downhill in 
the affections of the American people. 
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That concern is coupled with the fear 
that highway-building has so much internal 
momentum and so many people already eco- 
nomically dependent on its perpetuation 
that it is too late to moderate the tendency. 

Freeways have some virtues. No one, for 
instance, accustomed to driving on University 
Av. from Minneapolis to St. Paul would re- 
ject the pleasures of passage on the present 
freeway between the two cities. 

Freeways added mobility, convenience and 
safety to American life. Their construction 
provided countless jobs. It is now customary 
to say the interstate system is the greatest 
public-works program in history. 

But the social, aesthetic and commercial 
costs of freeways are just beginning to be 
realistically assessed. And to many conser- 
vationists, roadways continue to threaten 
unique rustic environments. 

Minneapolis experienced these conse- 
quences in the threat of the freeway to 
Minnehaha Park and in the conversion of 
the city’s commercial area into a sea of park- 
ing lots. 


“ATMOSPHERE OF COMPLETE DESOLATION” 


The Minneapolis Downtown Council re- 
cently got this warning in a report made 
for it by Lawrence Halpern and associates, 
an urban planning and architectural firm: 

“To continue this pattern will soon pro- 
duce an atmosphere of complete desolation 
and decay in the minds of the people as well 
as a totally inefficient parking system.” 

That kind of thinking is beginning to have 
effect. Secretary of Transportation John A. 
Volpe last month told Earth Day audiences, 
“Freeways that affect our environment can- 
not be built.” 

Volpe, a former contractor once described 
as a compulsive builder of highways, even 
told the Highway Transportation Congress: 
“We must forever abandon the idea that 
highway transportation alone will solve 
America’s needs.” 

“If we fail to provide America’s cities with 
alternatives to highway transportation,” 
said the onetime federal highway adminis- 
trator, “highway users of this nation will be 
faced with congestion of unimaginable pro- 
portions.” 

The greatest traffic-parking-paving jam, of 
course, will occur in the cities. And it is the 
nation’s metropolitan areas that the free- 
ways already haye damaged the most— 
along with the urban poor, uprooted and left 
behind. 

Wilfred Owen of the Brookings Institution 
says, “One of the most significant factors in 
the declining tax base of the city is the 
liquidation. of properties being absorbed by 
major highway projects.” 

As the tax base shrinks, freeways help lure 
the affluent to. the suburban sprawl beyond 
the ,city limits. The poor remain behind to 
support the community. 

Moreover» when freeway systems are 
mapped, there is a strong temptation to run 
them through the most unprepossessing resi- 
dential and business properties. 

“CHEAPER ‘TO GO THROUGH THE SLUMS” 

“It is pretty clear that a lot of highways 
are routed through the lowest real estate 
areas,” says Mondale.” It is cheaper to go 
through the slums—and far less dangerous 
politically.” 

These freeways uproot neighborhoods, dis- 
place the businesses least likely to recover 
elsewhere, 
commuting establishment that gobbles up 
half of the center city for parking lots. 

Still another urban problem derives from 
the development of the nation’s interstate 
system: as the money is poured into free- 
ways, other transportation modes, public and 
private, deteriorate. 

Freeways favor auto owners; they dis- 
criminate against those who do not own cars, 
Less than half the persons with poverty- 
level incomes possess automobiles, 


and breed bitterness toward a, 
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Yet most new job opportunities for the un- 
skilled and semiskilled are in the suburbs. 
Urban unemployed are dependent on public 
transit that, because of the auto’s dominion, 
now offers speedier service for higher fares. 

A Senate committee also discovered that in 
some areas, public transit simply didn’t exist 
at all. And the group concluded that the na- 
tion's favoritism towards autos intensified 
the social and economic segregation of its 


poor, 

“There is little doubt that the lack of 
adequate transportation has been an impor- 
tant factor in the growing unrest in our 
cities,” the Senate Banking Committee said 
in its report. 

“Most students of highway traffic,” it add- 
ed, “now believe that no conceivable increase 
in capital investment in. highways during 
the foreseeable future will cure the conges- 
tion problem.” 


AFTER THE INTERSTATES, WHAT? 


But there is already evidence of gather- 
ing, powerful pressures for a second round 
of freeway building after the interstate sys- 
tem under way is finished in the mid-1970s 
at a total cost now estimated at nearly $70 
billion. 

More will be said later in this series about 
the potent lobby associated with the auto- 
motive industry, its industrial cohorts and 
advocates of extended highway programs. 

Suffice it to say here that the American 
Road Builders Association is one of the 
strongest pressure groups in the nation, Its 
monument is the Highway Trust Fund. 

Congress established the fund in 1956. It is 
supported chiefiy by a tax on oil and gas- 
oline. Unlike other federal revenues that go 
into the general treasury, this money can be 
used only for road building. 

The fund will collect and spend $4.9 bil- 
lion this year. According to the Bureau of 
Public Roads, the total expenditures on roads 
in 1970 by all units of the nation’s govern- 
ments will be nearly $20 billion, 

This is more than the federal government 
spends on space, poverty, education and agri- 
culture combined. It is more than the esti- 
mated $17 billion to be spent this year on 
the Vietnam War, 

“That large an inducement is hard to re- 
sist,” Helen Leavitt, an outspoken critic of 
the freeway system, says with understate- 
ment, “Add a strong dash of lobbying... 
and the nation ends up with a massive road- 
building program.” 

Certainly road lobbyists have thus far 
fought off all comers with the temerity to 
propose deflecting the Highway Trust Fund 
to other purposes. The real issue is, basically, 
what happens next? 

The fund expires with the Freeway Act in 
1972. Congress is likely to renew both this 
year. The critical question will revolve around 
how it treats this enormous snowball of 
money. 

The answer will indicate whether that stu- 
dent of cities, Lewis Mumford, is still ahead 
of his time as he was in 1958: 

“When the American people, through their 
Congress, voted a little while ago for a $26- 
billion highway program,” he wrote, “the 
most charitable thing to assume is they 
hadn't the faintest notion of what they were 
doing. 

“Within the next 15 years they will doubt- 
less find out. 

“But by that time it will be too late to 
correct all the damage to our cities and our 
countryside, not least to the efficient organi- 
zation of industry and transportation, that 
this ill-conceived and preposterously un- 
balanced program will have wrought.” 


NELSON FIGHTS AUTO INDUSTRY 
(By Al McConagha) 
WasnIncTON, D.C.—Although some of his 


friends felt it was hardly necessary, Sen. 
Gaylord Nelson recently served formal no- 
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tice that he is the auto industry's pub- 
lice enemy No. 1 in the Upper Midwest. 

To affirm his role.as the man in the black 
hat to the Dodge boys, the Wisconsin Demo- 
crat strode into the Senate, reached for a 
bill and fired a shot calling for replacement 
of the internal combustion engine. 

Nelson did propose to give the auto in- 
dustry time and money to do this. But an 
attack on the internal combustion engine 
is an assault so fundamental to automaking 
that it shakes Detroit to its very chassis. 

“We have for too long been breathing the 
exhaust fumes of a technological society,” 
Nelson declared. “It is time we introduced 
legislation for a consumer’s society.” 

In a later speech, Nelson added, “The heart 
of the problem is the internal combustion 
engine, which has powered America into un- 
paralleled affluence, but now may drive it to 
unprecedented environmental disaster. 

“If we are really serious about a nation- 
wide commitment to cleaning up the en- 
vironment,” he told a convention of the 
United Auto Workers, “the automobile in- 
ternal combustion engine may have to be 
the first to go.” 

Last month he proposed creation of a $4 
billion a year “transportation for people 
fund” to finance alternative to urban auto 
use and to forestall a second round of inter- 
state freeway building. 

Nelson said it was time to stop paving 
the nation with highways, tearing commu- 
nities apart and destroying scenic resources, 
in order to accommodate autos that would 
produce more pollution and congestion. 

So he called for a “fundamental step in 
dealing with the gigantic environmental, so- 
cial and human consequences of the Amer- 
ican automobiles and its ever-expanding 
highway system.” 

Nelson's efforts to supplant the internal 
combustion engine have about as much hope 
of success at the moment as the Edsel. 

But the fact that a politician of Nel- 
son's astuteness made a proposal that six 
months ago would have been viewed as a 
form of lunacy indicates changing Amer- 
ican attitudes toward motor vehicles. 

Issues of safety, air pollution, consumers 
rights, and the proliferation of highways and 
vehicles have begun to erode America’s legen- 
dary passion for its automobiles. 

When Nelson began his drive, he knew 
there would be no shortage of political oppo- 
sition, For one thing, automotive production 
is the nation's leading manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

Total sales of the industry’s big four— 
General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, American 
Motors—came to some $45 billion in 1968 
with 90 percent of that from motor vehicles 
and parts. 

Last year General Motors led all of the 
nation’s firms in sales. Ford was third and 
Chrysler fifth, 

It is claimed that one out of every seven 
workers in the nation is dependent directly 
or indirectly on the automotive industry. 

The array of human authority backing the 
automobile is even more impressive when one 
includes such allied industries as petroleum, 
glass, rubber, steel and parts manufacturing. 

That component of American economic life 
has some natural common ground with lend- 
ing agencies such as banks, auto finance 
firms and insurance companies. 

These forces become transcendent when 
you add those business elements concerned 
with highways: road builders, cement 
makers, highway equipment firms, truckers 
and billboard companies. 

On a statewide level, the political potency 
of the motor vehicle industry is demonstrated 
in part by a survey made by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, using 1967 Census 
Bureau data. 

That year there were 893 new car and truck 
dealers in Minnesota, They paid $90 million 
in wages and salaries to 14,500 employees, 
the association said. 
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Employment in highway transportation 
industries in Minnesota was set at 256,183. 
That included road construction and main- 
tenance workers and gas station attendants. 

If insurance men and bankers are counted, 
at least 12 of the 67 members of the Minne- 
sota State Senate have an economic interest 
in highway transportation, according to the 
State Blue Book. 


ROAD-RELATED INDUSTRIES TIED TOGETHER 


Highway related industries are bound to- 
gether in associations at a variety of levels. 
One of the most prestigious is the newly 
formed Highway Users Federation for Safety 
and Mobility. 

The federation serves as a general pro- 
moter of highway transportation. It contends 
it is not a lobbying organization and has no 
registered lobbyist in Washington, D.C. 

A recent consolidation of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, National Highway Users 
Conference and Auto Industries Highway 
Safety Committee, it shows the compatibility 
of seemingly unrelated businesses. 

And a look at its officers suggests how im- 
portant enhancement of motor vehicle trans- 
portation is for an enormous, interwoven 
segment of American business. 

The chairman is Harry Heltzer, president of 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. 
The St. Paul firm manufacturers reflective 
material used on highway signs. 

Vice-chairman is J. N. Bauman, chairman 
of the White Motor Corp., a Cleveland, Ohio, 
truck manufacturing firm. Another vice- 
chairman is Warner Shelly, chairman of N. 
W. Ayer & Son Inc., a New York City adver- 
tising agency. 

Harry Holt, president of the American Au- 
tomobile Association, is secretary of the fed- 
eration. Oscar Lundin, executive vice-presi- 
dent of General Motors, is treasurer. 

They are only a perceptible fraction of one 
of the largest pressure groups operating in 
Washington. The auto-trucking-petroleum- 
rubber-highway lobby is said to be as for- 
midible as oll and defense. 

Sen. Walter Mondale said, “In my opinion 
it is still probably the strongest lobby in 
Washington. I think the ineffectiveness of 
the Highway Safety Office and the Highway 
Beautification Act show that. 

“They block appropriations, influence ap- 
pointments and the nature of regulations,” 
said the Minnesota Democrat, who sponsored 
Auto Safety Act provisions requiring manu- 
facturers to notify owners of potential de- 
fects. 


THEIR COMBINED VOICE CARRIES WEIGHT 


A congressional committee expert on trans- 
portation added, “From time to time they 
bicker among themselyes: But when they all 
want the same thing it is difficult to say no 
to them. 

“In fact, I would contend it-is impossible 
to say no to them under those circum- 
stances,” he went on. “Unified they are the 
most puissant political force in America.” 

By all accounts, the No. 1 auto lobbyist is 
Lloyd Cutler, He is a Washington lawyer of 
impeccable credentials—eastern education, 
government service, civic leadership, the right 
clubs. 

Cutler, 52, is credited with softening con- 
gressional criticism of auto firms during the 
Senate safety hearings in 1966 and with keep- 
ing criminal penalties out of the resulting 
legislation. 

More recently he represented auto makers 
in obtaining a consent decree on charges 
that Detroit conspired for 15 years to limit 
development and installation of motor ve- 
hicle antipollution devices. 

The order was negotiated with the Justice 
Department. In it, the four auto firms and 
the Auto Manufacturers Association neither 
admitted or denied the allegations—though 
they agreed not to engage in such activity 
in the future. 

All this muscle on the other side doesn’t 
bother Nelson at all. He has already op- 
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posed the pesticide interests and the tire 
manufacturers, he said, so what's one more 
industry? 

Despite the fact that the largest corporate 
payroll in his state is paid by American 
Motors to its factory workers in Kenosha, 
Nelson said he has never had any personal 
collision with auto firms. 

The only directly related conversations he 
remembers were with members of the United 
Auto Workers, who were understandably in- 
terested in the employment future in Detroit. 

“I really don't think it takes a lot of cour- 
age to go ahead and slug away,” Nelson said 
in an interview. “I think this kind of thing is 
a problem to some people, of course.” 

“They say, ‘I’m sorry, but I can't take on 
the whole industry.’ But I contend that if 
you have a sufficient case, you can fight. And 
when you consider the question of clean air, 
there is no other answer. 

“People are beginning to say that this ma- 
chine is creating more problems than it 
solves. In the next 10 years there is going to 
be a complete turn-around on the question 
of the auto. 

“I think this may be the critical political 
fight of the next decade.” 


AUTO GLAMOUR Is DECREASING 
(By Al McConagha) 

WASHINGTON, D.C——-When the Minnesota 
Legislature passed its first motor vehicle law 
in 1903, it ordered motorists to stop on signal 
from buggy drivers and wait until the horse 
went down the road. 

That may have been the last time the auto- 
mobile was under control in this country. 

“Over the past 50 years we have stood by 
and watched as the car tore apart our cul- 
tural life, razed our cities, despoiled our 
countryside and befouled our air,” writes 
Iowa journalist Donald Kaul. 

“And we have not merely stood and 
watched; we have cheered,” he muses. “It is 
a curious phenomenon, a madness, something 
akin to 15th-century Europeans rooting for 
the plague.” 

Sen. Walter F; Mondale, D-Minn., is more 
explicit. “There is a feeling,” he says, “that 
cars are too dangerous to use, contribute too 
much pollution, cost too much, are not fairly 
serviced—and all the rest.” 

Clouds of exhaust fumes, record traffic- 
fatality tolls, consumer annoyance and the 
steady advance of paving asphalt are be- 
ginning to have an impact on the American 
consciousness. 

“The glamor of the automobile is decreas- 
ing,” says Henry Ford II, who makes them. 
Says comedian Mort Sahl, an auto buff who 
has bought them in epic quantities, “The 
car isn’t a romance any more.” 

As more and more people looked about for 
villains in this period of cooling passion for 
the auto, their critical gaze has focused on 
Detroit’s auto makers in a wholly unprece- 
dented way. 

The wave of public skepticism seems to 
have begun in 1966 when General Motors 
first denied and then confessed responsibility 
for engaging private detectives to spy on 
safety advocate Ralph Nader. 

“There is a feeling that the industry is not 
concerned with safety, environment or the 
consumer,” says Mondale. “Critics think re- 
form can only be forced on it. There is a good 
bit of cynicism about the industry.” 

As a result Detroit is not merely faced 
with an unfamiliar shift in public affection 
(an attitude once described by author Lewis 
Mumford as the “religion of the motor car’’). 
It also has more immediate problems, 

Because of a troubled national economy, 
sales are declining. And this fall management 
will be confronted again by the contract de- 
mand of Walter Reuther's 1.5 million United 
Auto Workers. 

All of these adversities tend to obscure the 
industry’s past glories. Not the least of these 
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is the phenomenon of raising production 
from five to ten million units in a decade. 

In that forced march to meet a voracious 
demand, Detroit also added five major, and 
now relatively ordimary, accessories: power 
steering, power brakes, power windows, air 
conditioning and automatic temperature 
control, 

The average car leaving the assembly line 
these days has 15,000 parts. In purely engi- 
neering terms, it is decidedly more compli- 
cated that the general light airplane, 

As the Federal Trade Commission said in 
Detroit's defense, “It is. extremely doubtful 
that perfection can be achieved in the mass 
production of such quantities of anything.” 

Some aspects of product life also improved 
during the auto explosion. Valves no longer 
need to be repeatedly reground. Some parts 
are now lubricated for the life of the car. 

During this period of expansion, manufac- 
turers. were almost exclusively absorbed 
with sales. According to students of the in- 
dustry, such questions as durability and 
service capability were regarded as merely 
troublesome details. 

In those years of extraordinary activity 
the industry took its present highly competi- 
tive shape—one characterized by high costs, 
prodigious advertising campaigns and inces- 
sant efforts at market penetration. 

In fairness it might-be pointed out that 
auto manufacturers are not wholly at fault 
because a lot of people like chrome and fins 
and are disinclined to buy seat belts and 
head rests. 

It is also sometimes forgotten that auto 
firms pay taxes—some $4 billion to all units 
of government in 1968; That is enough to 
buy & couple of buses if someone wants to. 

But Detroit was so engrossed in respond- 
ing to what it saw as consumer desires that 
it was sadly unprepared for the ultimate 
social question now being asked: How are 
we going to to live with the auto? 

With respect to safety, most critics want a 
better-financed, more powerful, more con- 
sumer-oriented National Traffic Safety Bu- 
reau. AS presently constituted the bureau 
has disappointed many safe-auto advocates. 

On the question of reasonable consumer 
expectation, the Federal Trade Commission 
is calling for enactment of a comprehensive 
auto quality control act to help stem the sale 
of defective vehicles. 

Safety and consumer considerations aside, 
however, the car is a city’ problem. Wilfred 
Owen of the Brookings Institution asks 
“whether it is possible to be urbanized and 
motorized and at the same time civilized.” 

By the end of the decade Detroit expects 
to expand production enormously. The 100 
millon motor vehicles in America today will 
be joined by 83 million more by the year 
r says the Federal Highway Administra- 

on. 

Officials are already talking about more 
miles of roadways to handle this traffic. Some 
want to double our interstate freeway ‘sys- 
tem, which will total 42,500 miles when 
finished. 

Detroit has indicated that it has received 
the message on pollution. 

Millions are going into research, but Ralph 
Nader persuasively points out that the pres- 
ent emission-testing system is ludicrous. 

At. the moment the government only ex- 
amines specially prepared “prototypes” to see 
whether they conform with pollution stand- 
ards. Emission controls in production-line 
cars may be substantially less effective. 

Even with the hoped-for progress in clean- 
ing up the internal combustion engine, Pres- 
ident Nixon has warned that the increase 
in sheer numbers of autos may cancel these 
efforts by 1980. 

Mr. Nixon talked of alternatives to the gas- 
oline engine. The possibilities range from 
special city cars without conventional motors 
to mass transit to ease commuting pressure 
on parking lots and highways. 
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“As far as cities are concerned,” says Laura 
Fermi in the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, 
“the first obvious step to abate auto pollu- 
tion is to halt construction of highways and 
develop good mass transportation.” 

Some adherents debate the merits of the 
various kinds of mass transit, from fixed-rail 
forms to dial-a-bus proposals. It has become 
conventional wisdom to say each urban area 
needs its own peculiar mix of transit. 

Author Helen Leavitt estimates that we 
spend, publicly and privately, more than $100 
billion a year on highway transportation— 
more than twice our annual outlay for all 
kinds of education. 

Clearly some of this money must be de- 
fiected into mass transit on a crash priority. 
Just as obviously the nation must be tougher 
in its regulation of the automotive manu- 
facturing industry. 

This is what Henry Ford II implied recently 
when he remarked, “It is futile to rely en- 
tirely on corporate good citizenship if the 
system encourages the poorest corporate 
citizen.” 

That has the sound of an industrial cap- 
tain seeking help. The reply must be shaped 
with great innovation and intelligence if 
we are not to become merely the creatures 
of our automobiles. 


HOW COMBAT SOLDIERS FEEL 
ABOUT ACTION IN CAMBODIA 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in the 
continuing discussion of the President’s 
decision to take what I believe to be a 
militarily logical and necessary action 
against enemy sanctuaries in Cambodia 
a great deal of attention has been given 
to the constitutional powers of the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief, the role of 
Congress in waging war, the origins of our 
involvement in Southeast Asia and the 
objectives of our policy there, the sharp 
divisions among our people at home, and 
so forth. All of these are, of course, im- 
portant matters. But one question which 
seems to have been neglected and which 
I believe bears on our discussion is how 
do those most immediately involved—our 
soldiers in the field—how do they feel 
about the action in Cambodia? 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrecorp a letter from Viet- 
nam: This is a firsthand report from a 
man who is neither a military leader nor 
an administration official but one who 
has had the opportunity to talk directly 
with the men who are fighting in Viet- 
nam. Entertainer Johnny Grant of sta- 
tion KTLA in Los Angeles has made 11 
trips to Vietnam to entertain the troops 
and is no stranger to the situation there 
or to the feelings of our soldiers. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Grant’s let- 
ter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SIGNIFICANT LETTER PROM VIETNAM 

Noted entertainer, Johnny Grant of Los 
Angeles Station KTLA posted a letter from 
Vietnam to a White House friend on May 7th 
concerning the morale of American troops 
stationed there. The letter is especially sig- 
nificant because Grant has made some 38 
trips to meet with and entertain troops all 
over the world. This is his 11th trip to Viet- 
nam, 


May 7, 1970. 
A short note from a touring gypsy in 
Vietnam. 
In view of the bitter attacks on the Presi- 
dent in recent days by the public and the 
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press, I thought you might pass on a few 
words of support and encouragement. 

The young men who are fighting the war 
and stand to lose the most—their lives— 
are solidly behind the President’s decision to 
go into the Vietcong sanctuary in Cambodia. 
Morale here was good but went to an all time 
high when the announcement was made, 

They feel they now have an even chance 
at fighting Charlie at his own game. 

They also feel that in the end lives will 
be saved and a quicker victory will be 
achieved on the battlefield or at the peace 
talks. They honestly feel they can win this 
thing and now have the support to do it. 

They are greatly disappointed in the re- 
action of the back home press, public and 
some of the politicians. As one young GI put 
it, “Fulbright must be worth 3 Divisions to 
the enemy.” It's really hard for a young 
soldier to understand this kind of reaction 
to a White House announcement of more 
support for him and his buddies, These are 
outstanding young men and they deserve 
all the help and encouragement we can give 
them. 

This letter was prompted by a young GI 
at the 3rd Field Hospital this morning when 
he said, “For God's sake let the President 
know somebody's behind him—us,” 

As I have toured the area the past few 
days many others have expressed the same 
feelings. I haye not found one man against 
the Cambodian move. 

I promised the troops I would pass their 
support on to the President and figured this 
would be the fastest way. 

Will be back in the states on the 16th or 
17th and will do all I can to help the 
situation. 

Regards to all. 

Sincerely, 
JOHNNY GRANT, 

P.S.—The men really love and respect 
General Abrams. They would walk to Cam- 
bodia if he asked them to. 


FIRE RESEARCH AND SAFETY ACT— 
RESOLUTION OF CITY COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF FARGO, N.D. 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the 
Board of City Commisisoners of Fargo, 
N. Dak., recently adopted a resolution re- 
questing Congress to fund the Fire Re- 
search and Safety Act, Public Law 
90-259, that the President appoint 
members to the National Commission on 
Fire Prevention and Controls, and that 
the fire chief of Fargo, William T. Stew- 
art, be appointed to the Commission, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
materials furnished me by the mayor of 
Fargo, the Honorable Herschel Lash- 
kowitz, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Crry or Faroo, N. DAK., 
May 21, 1970. 
Hon. QUENTIN N. BURDICK, 
U.S. Senator, 
State of North Dakota, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR BurDICK: I am enclosing 
herein a certified copy of a Resolution 
adopted by the Fargo City Commission me- 
morializing the Congress of the United States 
to take the necessary action to fund the Fire 
Research and Safety Act; respectfully re- 
questing that the President of the United 
States appoint the National Commission on 
Fire Prevention and Controls and request- 
ing that Fargo Fire Chief, William T. Stewart, 
be appointed to the National Commission on 
Fire Prevention and Controls. 

I am also enclosing herein a copy of the 
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letter written to the Honorable Richard 
Nixon, President of the United States, in re- 
gard to this matter. 

It is with deep pride that we advance the 
name of the Honorable William T, Stewart 
for appointment. We regard Mr. Stewart as 
one of the most outstanding professional fire 
fighters in the United States. We feel that 
he would bring outstanding qualifications 
to this assignment. 

We trust that the Resolution, the letter to 
yourself, and the letter to the President of the 
United States will be introduced into the 
Congressional Record, and further we re- 
spectfully ask that the Congress of the 
United States take the necessary action so 
that we can enhance the fire fighting stand- 
ards of this very vital service by the neces- 
sary funding. 

It is imperative that we act promptly be- 
cause the expiration date is at hand, 

Respectfully, 
HERSCHEL LASHKOWITZ, 
Mayor and President, Board of City 
Commissioners. 
CITY or FARGO, 
May 21, 1970. 
Hon. RICHARD NIXON, 
President of the United States of America, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I am respectfully 
forwarding to you a certified copy of a Reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by the Fargo 
City Commission, memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to take the neces- 
Sary action to fund the Fire Research and 
Safety Act; and respectfully requesting that 
the President of the United States appoint 
the National Commission on Fire Preyen- 
tion and Controls; and further requesting 
that Fargo Fire Chief, the Honorable William 
T. Stewart, be appointed to the National 
Commission on Fire Prevention and Controls. 

It is with great pride that we respectfully 
and enthusiastically recommend Fire Chief 
William T. Stewart to this important posi- 
tion. Mr. Stewart is one of the most highly 
respected professional fire fighters in the 
United States and we sincerely hope that 
his talents and background will be utilized 
in behalf of the entire country. 

Respectfully, 
HERSCHEL LASHKOWITZ, 
Mayor and President Board of City 
Commissioners, 


Crry or Farco, N. DAK, 
May 19, 1970. 

The Regular Meeting of the Board of City 
Commissioners of the City of Fargo, North 
Dakota was held in the City Commissioners’ 
Room at the City Hall at 7:00 o’clock p.m., 
Tuesday, May 19, 1970. 

The Commissioners present or absent were 
as shown following: 

Present: Markey, Bromenschenkel, Schus- 
ter, See, Lashkowitz. 

Absent: None. 

President Lashkowitz presiding. 

Resolution Adopted Memorializing the 
Congress Of the United States to Take the 
Necessary Action to Fund the Fire Research 
and Safety Act; Respectfully Requesting 
that the President of the United States Ap- 
point the National Commission on Fire Pre- 
vention and Controls; and Requesting that 
Fargo Fire Chief, William T. Stewart, Be Ap- 
pointed to the National Commission on Fire 
Prevention and Controls: 

President Lashkowitz relinquished the 
Chair to offer the following Resolution and 
move its adoption: (Vice President Markey 
presiding) 

Be it resolved by the Board of City Com- 
missioners of the City of Fargo: 

Whereas, The International Association of 
Fire Chiefs and other similar professional 
organizations are deeply concerned that 
there has been no action taken at the Fed- 
eral level on*the Fire Research and Safety 
Act (Public Law 90-259); and 
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Whereas, The International Association of 
Fire Chiefs and other similar professional or- 
ganizations are deeply concerned that, as of 
the present, the National Commission on 
Fire Prevention and Controls has not been 
appointed by the President of the United 
States; and 

Whereas, The International Association of 
Fire Chiefs and other similar professional 
organizations are deeply concerned that, as 
of the present, Congress has appropriated no 
funds for the Fire Research and Safety Act, 
even though the law (Public Law 90-259) 
was passed and signed by President John- 
son on May 19, 1968. 

Now, Therefore, be it resolved that the 
Board of City Commissioners of the City of 
Fargo does hereby memorialize the Congress 
of the United States to take the necessary ac- 
tion to fund the Fire Research and Safety 
Act; and 

Be it further resolved, That the Board of 
City Commissioners of the City of Fargo does 
hereby respectfully request that the Presi- 
dent of the United States appoint the Na- 
tional Commission on Fire Prevention and 
Controls; and 

Bt it further resolved, That the Board of 
City Commissioners of the City of Fargo does 
hereby request that its Fire Chief, William 
T. Stewart, be appointed to serve on the 
National Commission on Fire Prevention and 
Controls; and 

Be it further resolved, That this Resolu- 
tion be inscribed upon the permanent rec- 
ords of the proceedings of the Board and 
certified copies forwarded to the Congres- 
sional Delegation and the President of the 
United States of America. 

Second by Schuster. On the vote being 
taken on the question of the adoption of 
the Resolution Commissioners See, Lashko- 
witz and Markey voted aye. 

Commisioner Bromenschenkel voted nay, 

The Vice President declared the Resolution 


to have been duly passed and adopted and 


returned the Chair. 
presiding) 


(President Lashkowitz 


HERSCHEL LASHKOWITZ, 
Mayor and President. 
CERTIFICATE OF CITY AUDITOR 
State of North Dakota, County of Cass, ss. 
I, F. R. Fahrlander, do hereby certify that 
I am the duly appointed, qualified and acting 
City Auditor of the City of Fargo, North Da- 
kota; and 
That the foregoing is a full, true and cor- 
rect copy of a Resolution adopted by the 
Board of City Commissioners of the City of 
Fargo at a Regular Meeting of the Board held 
on Tuesday, May 19, 1970; and 
That such Resolution is now a part of the 
permanent records of the City of Fargo, 
North Dakota, as such records are filed in the 
office of the City Auditor. 
F. R. FAHRLANDER, 
City Auditor. 


INFLATION: CAUSES AND CURES 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, J. Sinclair 
Armstrong, executive vice president of 
United States Trust Company of New 
York, who served as Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Comptroller of the Navy, and Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy during the Eisen- 
hower administration, recently addressed 
the Chicago Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion on the subject “Inflation: Causes 
and Cures.” 

Because Mr. Armstrong is so well qual- 
ified to speak on the issues involved in 
the crisis of inflation, I ask unanimous 
consent that his speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INFLATION—CAUSES AND CURES 


I. Causes of Inflation—Defense, or Domes- 
tiec Programs? 

The President and his Council of Economic 
Advisers attribute to the $57 billion Federal 
deficit for the decade 1960-1969 the cause of 
inflation. (State of the Union Message, Jan- 
uary 22, 1970). 

What Federal programs brought about that 
deficit? Let us look at Defense. 

In the ten years (1961-1970), Defense ex- 
penditures were almost two-thirds of a tril- 
lion dollars ($622 billion). If the rate of de- 
fense spending had continued at the 1960 
rate, $163 billion less would have been spent, 
of which $139 billion occurred in the five 
years 1966-1970. A large portion of this was 
for the Vietnam War. At $73.6 billion, Pres- 
ident Nixon’s budget request for Defense for 
fiscal 1971 is $28 billion more than the 1960 
base year. Southeast Asia Operations are no 
longer separately stated (as they were in 
1970 and previous budget documents), but 
it is reasonable to assume, with large forces 
remaining in Vietnam, and recent develop- 
ments in Laos and Cambodia, that South- 
east Asia Operations will cost at least $25 
billion. 

Have domestic programs of economic and 
social importance caused the deficit? Let us 
look at five, Natural Resources, Commerce 
and Transportation, Community Develop- 
ment and Housing, Education and Manpow- 
er, and Health. In the aggregate, for the 
decade 1961-1970, $196 billion will have been 
spent on these, and, if the 1960 base rate 
had been adhered to, the figure would have 
been $108 billion less. 

Proportionately, the increase over the 1960 
base for Defense has been less, 35% compared 
to 122% for these five domestic programs of 
economic and social importance. 

However, who would argue that the $8.8 
billion level would be adequate for these 
domestic programs today for our national re- 
quirements? Even fitting them into an 
austere war-time budget, President Nixon 
has requested an aggregate of $38 billion for 
Natural Resources, Transportation, Com- 
munity and Housing Development, Educa- 
tion and Manpower and Health. Clearly, if 
the premise is true that Federal deficits cause 
inflation, Defense should be on trial. The 
Vietnam War is Exhibit A in the inflation 
case. 

It. Who Pays for the Increased Spending by 
Government? 

The taxpayer, of course. 

The expenditure figures just cited are so 
gigantic and the increases so impressive that 
it will be no surprise to find that Federal 
revenue has enormously increased over the 
decade 1961-1970. 

Principal sources of revenue in 1960 were 
the individual income tax, $40,791 million, 
the corporate income tax, $21,494 million and 
excises, $11,676 million, total $73,961 million. 
Ten years later, 1970, these reyenues were 
estimated at individual income tax $92,000 
million, corporate income tax, $37,000 mil- 
lion, excise taxes, $15,940 million, total $145,- 
140 million, about double the revenue of ten 
years ago, The increased revenue became 
dramatic in the years 1967 to 1970, as higher 
personal earnings were taxed at surtax rates, 
and there was a sizable increase in corporate 
income tax revenue in those recent years 
too. Make no mistake. A heavy burden falls 
on taxpayers. 

Over the decade, a trillion dollars ($1,013,- 
441 million) of revenue was raised by indi- 
vidual and corporate income taxes and ex- 
cises. If the amounts of revenue raised by 
these three taxes in 1960 had been raised in 
each year throughout the decade, a quarter 
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of a trillion dollars ($273,831 million) less 
would have been raised. This additional 
quarter of a trillion was more than enough 
to pay for the increases in the five domestic 
programs of economic and social importance 
mentioned above, which increased $108 bil- 
lion, and also a good part, though not all, of 
the decade’s $163 billion increase in Defense. 
The bunching up of the Defense costs in the 
last five years caused acute budget imbalance, 
and certainly fueled the inflation in 1966 
and subsequent years. 

Ill. Who Pays for Infiation? 

1. Consumers. That means everyone. 

The consumer price index—all items—1957— 
1959 base 100—has risen from 103.1 in 1960 to 
131.3 in December 1969, but 21.4 of this 
was during 1966-70, the Vietnam War years. 
The rate of increase was 7.5 in December 
1969. The wholesale price index—all com- 
modities rose from 100.7 in 1960 to 113 in 
1969 and was at 115.1 at December. Of this 
rise, 12.6 occurred in 1966-1969. Everything 
costs more. 

2. Workers. 

Earnings are up too. Over the decade, 
against stable or declining average weekly 
hours of work, 38.6 to 37.5, non-agricultural 
workers have gained almost 50% in average 
gross hourly earnings, up from $2.09 to $3.11. 

But do rising wages keep pace with rising 
prices? Not by much, for the worker. Average 
weekly gross earnings for workers in non- 
agricultural industries have increased almost 
50%, from $80.67 to $117.25, but measured 
by 1957-1959 prices, these figures become $78 
and $89.30, an increase of only 13%. In the 
four years 1966-1969, the progress has been 
about 2% from $87.37 to $89.30. 

The worker has been on a treadmill during 
the Vietnam War years. It is important to 
understand this in assessing the recent very 
much larger demands and settlements in 
labor contract disputes, including those with 
Government itself, and the implications for 
the future of prices as well as wages. For 
example, after the recent transit settlement 
in New York City, the Transit Authority 
raised the fare 50%, from 20 cents to 30 cents. 
In the present postal workers settlement, the 
President is asking Congress for a two-third’'s 
increase in the first-class mail rate, from 6 
cents to 10 cents an ounce. 

3. Investors. 

Investors pay for inflation too. Average 
stock and bond prices have seriously fallen. 
The Dow-Jones average of 30 leading indus- 
trial corporations touched the magic thou- 
sand figure several years ago, but recently 
has been 20 to 25% below that figure. Fixed 
income securities, too, have depreciated in 
value as interest rates have increased to 
historic highs. Borrowers of all kinds have 
been compelled to pay more, and credit has 
been less available, curtailed over most of 
the past five years by restrictive monetary 
policy wisely applied by the Federal Reserve 
System, Only recently has the “Fed” released 
the pressure a little, recognizing the “cooling” 
of the economy and & small rise in unemploy- 
ment, despite continued price increases and 
wage demands. 

4. Home-buyers and the Housing Industry. 

High interest and unavailability of credit 
has particularly hurt the housing industry. 
Yields on FHA new home mortgages rose 
from 5.46% in 1965 to 84% in December 
1969. New housing starts—farm and non- 
farm—had some spotty years, sinking from 
1,510,000 units in 1965, to 1,196,000 the next 
year, then rising to 1,547,000 in 1968, but 
dropping to 1,245,000 annual rate at Decem- 
ber 1969. The increase in mortgage debt out- 
standing for housing has been far below an 
adequate rate: from 1966 to the third quarter 
of 1969, the increase of FHA insured loans 
$11.4 billion, VA $4.4 billion, conventional 
loans $34.8, represented rates of increase of 
mortgage financing nowhere nearly sufficient 
to finance the 26,000,000 family units stated 
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as the Government homebuilding goal for 
the decade of the 1970's. 

It is possible to become extremely de- 
pressed about housing. In New York City, 
where I live, there are one million human 
beings living in buildings over one hundred 
years old; Conditions in the ghetto are dan- 
gerous, unsanitary, alienating to young and 
old, breeding of vice, crime and drug addic- 
tion. The New York construction industry for 
low, middle income and high income hous- 
ing alike, is virtually at a standstill» Vacan- 
cies are lower than since World War II. The 
City Council has reenacted rent control, fear- 
ful of the consequences of freeing a rental 
market when there are no vacancies. Inves- 
tors and builders have no inducement to 
build under conditions of rent control and 
tight money. There is a vicious cycle. Only 
a massive infusion of money, relaxation of 
restrictive building code practices, introduc- 
tion of modern construction methods, and 
a planned phase-out of rent control can 
arrest the deterioration of New York City 
housing. There is an opportunity here and 
a need for a gigantic financing program. 
Only the Federal Government has the re- 
sources to make this possible. 

The housing problem is one of the acute 
national problems not met because of the 
vast call on Federal resources by Defense. 

IV. Is it sound economic analysis to blame 
high defense spending for inflation? 

Economists generally include defense ex- 
penditures as part of the gross national prod- 
uct. This is a fallacy. Money spent for de- 
fense, for personnel, operation and main- 
tenance, procurement and research and de- 
velopment, indeed, for space, and what goes 
for military applications of atomic energy, 
leaves the economy. It contributes nothing to 
the economic life of the nation. 

True it is that wages are earned and goods 
are procured and paid for. But the services 
rendered and the goods procured. make no 
contribution to economic life or future eco- 
nomic activity. Indeed, they have a multi- 
plier effect—two for one—because the dol- 
lar earned by the serviceman or the defense 
contractor will be paid into the civilian econ- 
omy to purchase the needs of the service- 
man and supplier, thus taking goods and 
services out of the civilian economy without 
putting anything back in exchange. 

It is not accidental that throughout his- 
tory, wars have been marked and followed 
by acute inflation. French currency collapsed 
after years of supporting Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s Armies. Most major allied nations’ 
currencies except ours suffered devaluations 
after World War I. (Our involvement in that 
war was short, and we became a major 
ereditor nation.) U.S. currency declined 
about half in purchasing power through 
World War II and the Korean War, though 
the erosion was masked by wage and price 
controls, material allocations and selective 
credit controls, as well as support of govern- 
ment bonds by the Federal Reserve System. 
In the recent Vietnam War period, none of 
these devices has been used to reduce the 
pressure of defense and war spending on the 
civilian economy. Inflation during periods of 
war should be no surprise. 

The impact of expanded defense spending 
on the civilian economy affects some sectors 
more than others. When the build-up began 
in 1965-1966, it pressed against a civilian 
economy going full blast, with high utiliza- 
tion of plant, professional and technical 
personnel and work force. “Guns and butter” 
(President Johnson's 1966 State of the Union 
message) was a fallacy. Something had to 
give way. It was “butter.” 

Bruce M. Russett, director of World Data 
Analysis Program and professor of political 
science at Yale University Fas analyzed the 
effect of defense spending on various civilian 
activities, relating pressures of defense to 
various categories. He concludes that con- 
sumer durables, services, investment, balance 
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of payments (because of military expendi- 
tures abroad), and residential structures 
(housing) are major casualties, along with 
health and hospital services and education 
in the public sector. 

The damage to future industrial capacity 
and output is regrettable when investment is 
curtailed. “Proportionately, . . = Investment 
is much harder hit by an expansion of the 
armed services than consumption ... if an 
extra billion dollars of defense in one year 
reduced investment by $292 million, the level 
of output in the economy would be perma- 
nently diminished by a figure of the order 
of $65 million per year.” (Bruce M. Russett, 
“The Price of War,” Trans-Action, October, 
1969, pages 28-35.) 

Seymour Melman, professor of industrial 
economics at Columbia University, has 
analyzed the consequences of the defense 
spending in his new book, “Pentagon Capi- 
talism—The Political Economy of War,” just 
published this month (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1970). A reading of this book is a 
“must” for any student of this subject. 
Let me mention a few points briefly, bearing 
on inflation. 

Through its Defense Contract Adminis- 
tration procedures, a large part of all pro- 
curement is without competition through 
sole source suppliers. The Pentagon man- 
agers take part in the hiring, deploying and 
paying of employees, entering into labor 
negotiations, and specifying permissible 
overtime. A major part of military purchases 
Involve goods for which no market exists, 
hence there is no benchmark for setting 
prices, hence the Pentagon sets prices on the 
basis of “cost analysis.” Procedures for cost 
analysis are very complex, but are freed from 
various legal restrictions so that production 
costs will be compensated. A substantial 
portion of capital invested in military-in- 
dustry work is supplied by the Government, 
through “GFE,” and loans, advances, and 
progress payments. Contrary to popular im- 
pression, earnings on private industry's 
capital invested in defense work are higher 
than on capital devoted to civilian produc- 
tion. 

Vast cost overruns are permitted. “Studies 
performed by the federal government’s Gen- 
eral Accounting Office found $500 million 
of waste in militar; industrial contracts 
during the period May 1963-May 1964. Since 
these studies were done on a sample rep- 
resenting 5 percent of Department of De- 
fense and NASA payments, it is reasonable 
to infer that there was approximately $10 
billion of questionable charges to the gov- 
ernment during that one-year period, taking 
the population of military and space con- 
tractors as a whole.” 

Two classic examples of massive cost over- 
runs are in the news. In May, 1969, it was 
announced that the 120 C-5A intercontinen- 
tal jet transports would cost $5.2 billion, in- 
stead of the original estimate of $3.1 billion, 
and recently the contractor has applied to 
the Pentagon for financial aid of half a 
billion dollars to keep it in production on 
this and other contracts. “The original cal- 
culated cost of the F-111 program was $4.9 
billion. By 1968 the cost of a 1,700 plane pro- 
gram would have been $14.6 billion on the 
basis of official testimony to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee reporting cost per 
plane to be $8.6 million. This implied a cost 
overrun of $9.7 billion by 1968, against the 
original 1963 estimates. . . The 1962 studies 
of Peck and Scherer (Merton J. Peck and 
Frederic M. Scherer, “The Weapons Acquisi- 
tion Program,” Graduate School of Business, 
Harvard University, 1962) disclosed that, on 
the average, final prices on large military sys- 
tems had been 3.2 times initial cost esti- 
mates.” (Melman, p. 64). 

Defense spending's cost to society, its in- 
flationary consequence, must be judged by 
what it replaces that could otherwise be ac- 
complished. The scale and quality of research 
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and development and the quality of the 
physical plant affect the development of pro- 
ductivity of both capital and labor. The de- 
terioration of these in the United States is 
of great concern. McGraw Hill’s regular five 
year inventory of metal-working machinery 
in U.S. industry, taken in November, 1968, 
“disclosed that 64% of the metal-working 
machine tools used in U.S. industry were ten 
years or older. The age of this industrial 
equipment (drills, lathes, etc.) marks the 
United States’ machine tool stock as the old- 
est among all major industrial nations, .. . 
This deterioration at the base of the indus- 
trial system certifies to the continuous debil- 
itating and depleting effect that the military 
use of capital and research and development 
talent has had on American industry.” (Mel- 
man, pages 186-187). In 1967 of the 700,000 
scientists engaged in research and develop- 
ment in the U.S., 63% were working for the 
military. The 259,000 “R&D” personnel en- 
gaged in civilian work compare “most unfav- 
orably with the western European research 
and development staff which totals 466,000, 
an overwhelming part of which is engaged 
in civilian research and development.” (Mel- 
man, page 187) 

The depletion of our society by the ex- 
cessive and wasteful military spending is a 
central element of inflation. 

V. Cures for Inflation. 

1. Short range, restrictive fiscal and mone- 
tary policy continue essential. The President 
and the Federal Reserve System must main- 
tain their courageous and not always popular 
stand for balanced budget and restrictive 
though flexible monetary policy—particularly 
to dampen the “expectation of inflation” 
which persists among businessmen, labor 
leaders and rank and file and Government 
officials. This “expectation of inflation” is 
well described by my colleague, James J. 
O'Leary, in his talk at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas on March 17. "The expectation 
of inflation remains very strong,” he con- 
cluded. “Despite sincere and determined 
anti-inflationary efforts by the Administra- 
tion and the Federal Reserve, the ‘credibility 
gap’ is still wide.” 

A Nation Incomes Policy should, in my op- 
inion, be considered. The President has ex- 
pressed himself opposed to wage and price 
controls, But wage and price controls, mate- 
rials allocations and selective credit controls, 
helped stem inflation in 1942-45, and na- 
tional incomes policies have assisted econo- 
mies of debtor nations such as the United 
Kingdom. A distinguished Chicago banker, 
Mr. Allen P, Stults, Chairman of American 
National Corporation, spoke along these lines 
at its stockholders meeting, January 27. 

As a matter of economic education and 
discipline, the Gross National Product figures 
should be revised to subtract from the totals 
all Defense, Space and Military Atomic 
Energy spending, as they do not increase the 
“product,” and an equal amount should be 
subtracted to reflect the civilian goods and 
services taken out of the economy by those 
spending dollars earned in Defense. The re- 
sult will be a more accurate estimate of 
“gross national product.” 

A writer in yesterday's Wall Street Journal 
(April 6, page 1, Column 5) put it this way: 
“The GNP misguides us as unblinkingly add- 
ing up as ‘goods’ such ‘bads’ as ABM’s or 
bullets dealing out death in Vietnam, ... 
The $41 billion a year is double counted... 
due to a conceptual dilemma which causes 
this to show up both as government spend- 
ing and as consumer spending. Last year's 
output... deflated to strip away the il- 
lusory gains of price increases . . , as meas- 
ured in 1958 prices, was $727.5 billion, a 
staggering 204.6 billion below the commonly 
cited figure.” 

Revision and better understanding of what 
constitutes “National Product" is urgently 
needed if inflation is to be understood and 
cured. 
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Long range, here the problems are of im- 
mense difficulty, militarily, politically, and 
economically. Let me cite a few: 

1. Missile development and the nuclear de- 
terrent. At present, the U.S. and US.S.R. 
each has nuclear deterrent capability but 
lacks a “first strike” capability. If either 
alters this delicate strategic balance of 
terror, the consequences are unimaginable. 

The Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) are of immense importance to both 
sides. If they fail, and each goes into a new 
phase of offensive and defensive missile de- 
velopment and deployment, the costs to each 
are likewise impossible to estimate. Senator 
Mansfield has mentioned $50 billion for 
“Safeguard” ABM, but there are no real esti- 
mates. If new offensive (MIRV) and “thick” 
defensive (ABM) weapons programs and 
shelters for civilian population should be 
embarked on, the figure $650 billion has 
been suggested. (Melman, page 121). What 
security would be achieved? Then as now the 
Americans and Soviets could still destroy 
each other’s civilization. Surely, another 
round of the “missile race’ must be avoided 
by both powers. The economic future of both 
countries depends on success of the SALT 
talks. 

2. Conventional War. President Nixon an- 
nounced a new and wise Asian foreign policy 
at Guam. But, can he succeed in withdraw- 
ing U.S. forces promptly and completely from 
Vietnam and avoid military involvement in 
Laos, Cambodia, and other countries out 
there? Who can tell? Meanwhile, the nation 
pays the price—the most costly mistake of 
our national history. 

Business leaders are beginning publicly to 
recognize the damage to the U.S. that the 
Vietnam War has inflicted. The distinguished 
Chairman of the IBM Corporation recently 
said, “Our call to stop Communism any- 
where—despite the price—drifted us into an 
unattainable goal in Vietnam. Since we have 
no formal mechanism to study, adjust and 
reset our national priorities in an integrated 
fashion, we pursued the Vietnam goal to a 
costly point. The lives of 40,000 of our men 
have been lost, vast resources have been 
wasted, and the morale of our youth eroded.” 
(Thomas J. Watson, Jr., address before the 
Bond Club of New York, January 7, 1970). 
Mr. Watson called for the formation of a 
completely new governmental body, perhaps 
a Senate-House-Citizen group, to study, set 
and reset annually the national goals, 
“costed and readjusted on an integrated 
basis,” reporting to the President. 

Another distinguished American, Chair- 
man of the Bank of America, the nation’s 
largest bank, recently had this to say: “The 
war distorts the American economy; it is a 
major contributor to inflation; it draws off 
resources that could be put to work solving 
imperative problems facing this nation at 
home. Because the war distorts the economy 
and contributes substantially towards In- 
flation, this bank has consistently pointed 
out that an end to the war in Vietnam would 
be good, not bad, for American business.” 
(Louis B. Lundborg, letter to A. R. Appleby, 
Chairman, Los Angeles Chapter, Business Ex- 
ecutives Move for Vietnam Peace, March 11. 
1970). 

So, if inflation is to be cured, the budget 
for strategic offense and defensive weaponry, 
and the budget for conventional war such as 
the one we have been waging since 1965 must 
be brought under control. Obviously, this is 
not the paper in which to develop a model 
defense budget. As a starting point for study, 
I recommend to you Professor Melman’s 
Memorandum to the U.S. Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, May 2, 1969, which would 
maintain 2,300,000 men in the armed sery- 
ices, “operate missile, aircraft and naval 
forces of staggering power" and provide sav- 
ings from the $81 billion 1970 estimates of 
$54,794 million. If inflation is to be arrested 
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and cured, proposals seriously to curtail the 
Defense budget but maintain deterrence and 
adequate manning must become the province 
of all sections of society, not just the De- 
fense Department and the Armed Services 
Committees of the Congress. I personally 
hope that the President and the Congress 
will establish a Permanent Committee to 
take up this work as Mr. Watson proposed. 
J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG. 


TREATY, THE MOST SUITABLE 
FORM FOR ADDRESSING THE 
DANGERS OF GENOCIDE 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, be- 
cause so much concern is voiced about 
the use of a treaty to deal with problems 
of genocide, it is useful to review the 
thinking contained in the 1969 report 
by the section of individual rights and 
responsibilities of the American Bar As- 
sociation. This report. includes a discus- 
sion which points out that treaties are 
today the normal means for entering 
into mutual commitments for common 
purposes. This discussion briefly de- 
scribes the role of the treaty power as it 
has evolved through the 1940’s, 1950's, 
and 1960's. 

As pointed out in this discussion, the 
main interest of a treaty is focused on 
a common concern to all mankind. Cer- 
tainly, genocide is a matter of common 
concern to all mankind. It is of common 
concern because genocide generates 
massive horror and disrupts interna- 
tional peace and security. 

Certainly, no one would argue that the 
problems of genocide should not be ad- 
dressed. Yet, other than a treaty, what 
means are available to all nations and 
all mankind to attempt to express reyul- 
sion of genocide and attempt to provide 
a means to deal with the perpetrators 
of genocide? Of the tools available, the 
treaty is the most appropriate way for 
the United States to add its voice to the 
past and current efforts to deal with the 
evils of genocide. U.S. ratification, Mr. 
President, is long overdue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the ABA section’s report be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OR TREATY Is 
THE Mosr SUITABLE FORM FOR ADDRESSING 
THE DANGERS OF GENOCIDE 
A. Treaties Are Today the Normal Means 

for Entering into Mutual Commitments for 

Common Purposes. 

Until the twentieth century, there were 
comparatively few general multinational 
treaties. The treaty power, both in the 
United States and other countries, was used 
primarily to settle boundaries, and to formal- 
ize certain limited kinds of commercial ar- 
rangements, especially with respect to ship- 
ping and fishing. Thus, not until the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and the League of Nations 
Covenant did the United States, along with 
other countries, have to consider the feasi- 
bility and desirability of establishing inter- 
national rules of conduct through treaties. 
Such concern as the United States—and oth- 
ers—had with treaties in the 1920’s and 1939's 
was settled in 1945. 

The United Nations Charter became not 
just a document creating an organization 
and establishing its internal rules, more im- 
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portant, the United Nations Charter became 
a general code of conduct, first for the vic- 
torious states in World War II, and now for 
nearly all states. In the Charter, drafted with 
the prominent participation of the United 
States, the signatory states agreed to join 
together ". . . to achieve international co- 
Operation in solving international problems 
of an economic, social, cultural, or humani- 
tarian character, and in promoting and in en- 
couraging respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion. 

.." [Art. 1(3) ]; = “to refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial dignity or politi- 
cal independence of any state. .. ." [Art. 2 
(4)]; “to settle their international disputes 
by peaceful means . . .” [Article 2(3)}; and 
to “promote higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development” among all 
mations [Article 55(1)]. All of these provi- 
sions (and as many more could be cited) in- 
volved, to some extent, limitations on sover- 
eign states’ absolute freedom of action; 
nearly all of them might involve matters 
typically thought of as subjects of internal 
legislation. But the decision was taken in 
Washington and in the chanceries and par- 
laments of now more than a hundred 
nations, that the limitations on one’s own 
freedom of action was well repaid in the 
commitments of other countries to likewise 
recognize that each country’s action affects 
all other countries and the peace and welfare 
of all mankind. 

The successes and disappointments of the 
United Nations are not pertinent to this 
discussion. Certain it is that no nation— 
the United States included—has lived up 
fully to all the engagements in the United 
Nations Charter; but neither has any mem- 
ber state denounced the Charter or acted in 
deliberate defiance of the commitments it 
entered into. The point here, however, is 
a different one. The idea that treaties are the 
most solemn of international commitments, 
that they may and should be used to limit 
the actions of states and engage them in 
common pursuits, has been accepted, in the 
United States and universally. Further, and 
most relevant here, the idea has been ac- 
cepted that treaties may and should be used 
to define what areas of individual and gov- 
ernmental activity are matters of interna- 
tional concern. In other words, nothing in 
the United Nations Charter nor in the many 
subsequent treaties—including the Genocide 
Convention—alters the basic principle that 
matters essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of states must be left to the 
States without outside intervention. What 
the Charter, and some of the treaties—in- 
cluding the Genocide Convention—do, is to 
say that certain kinds of activity are now 
the concern of all. 

B. The Genocide Convention deals with a 
subject of common concern to all mankind. 

The “principle” of international law, and 
of United States constitutional law that a 
treaty may only deal with matter of interna- 
tional concern * is, for all practical purposes, 


= See also, Article 13(1) (b). 

2 See, eg., American Law Institute, Re- 
statement of the Law, Foreign Relations Law 
of the United States, § 117 (1965): 

“(1) The United States has the power 
under the constitution to make an inter- 
national agreement if 

(a) the matter is of international concern, 
and 

(b) the agreement does not contravene 
any of the limitations of the Constitution 
applicable to all powers of the United States.” 

See also, Geofroy v: Riggs, 133 U.S. 258, 
266 (1890); Santo Vincenzo v. Egan, 284 US. 
30, 40 (1931). 
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a tautology.** When some states—or as in this 
case, 75 states—consider a matter to be of 
sufficient concern to make a treaty about 
it, then realistically it is of international 
concern. The practical significance of the 
rule might be to inhibit a President who has 
been unsuccessful in securing passage of a 
bill of local content, say a rise in the mini- 
mum wage laws, from putting the substance 
into a treaty with a foreign country, and 
then attempting to assert ic as national law. 
The Genocide Convention presents, from the 
point of view of the United States, just the 
opposite picture. Far from attempting to 
achieve internal reform by international 
treaty, the Genocide Convention would turn 
a set of rules already followed in the United 
States into obligations binding on other 
states and individuals as well. 

But the argument in favor of the Genocide 
Convention does not rest on these almost 
grammatical or verbal points. Genocide is 
of international concern, and for two equally 
compelling reasons. One, massive horror any- 
where on earth affects everyone and every 
country; and two, the kind of issue compre- 
hended within the definition of genocide * 
is nearly always associated with threats to 
or breaches of international peace and secu- 
rity. The chief instance, of course, which 
gave rise to the Convention is associated 
with—indeed was an integral part of—the 
greatest holocaust that man has yet seen. 
Just a glance at more recent disputes, such 
as between India and Pakistan, between 
Nigeria and Biafra, Greeks and Turks on 
Cyprus, between Black and White in Rho- 
desia and South Africa, between Arab and 
Jew in the Middle East, shows how closely 
ethnic hatreds, national combat, and world 
peace are tied together. Whatever restraint 
an international document or treaty can have 
on the eruption or conduct of such disputes, 
on the behavior of victors or the revenge of 
vanquished is repaid a hundredfold in the 
overall prevention of world war. No one, of 
course, expects any treaty or indeed any law 
to be one hundred percent effective as a re- 
straint on conduct of aroused peoples. But 
the relevance to the international commu- 
nity—in technical terms the subject of in- 
ternational concern—cannot be doubted. 
Seen in terms of a threat to international 
peace and security, the occurrence of geno- 
cide anywhere in the world is as much a 
matter of internationa] concern as, for ex- 
ample, the spread of nuclear weapons.” 


A VIEW FROM SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr, President, for well 
over a month the Africa correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor, Mr. Fred- 
eric Hunter, has been living and travel- 
ing in Southern Africa. He has talked 
with men and women representing ali 
points of view in this most troubled sec- 
tion of the continent. The result has 
been an exceptionally fine and balanced 
presentation of the issues and the views 
of the participants. 

Though I do not necessarily agree with 
all of Mr. Hunter’s observations, I be- 
lieve his series of six articles represent 
an important contribution to our under- 


*For a full development of this point, 
plus tracing of various conceptions of the 
treaty power in the United States constitu- 


tional history, see Henkin, The Constitu- 
tion, Treaties, and International Human 
Rights, 116 U. Pa. L. Rev. 1012, esp. 1016- 
1026 (1968) . 

3 See pp. 4-5 and ante. 

* Compare the Treaty on the Non-Prolif- 
eration of Nuclear Weapons, signed at 
Washington, July 1, 1968, S. Exec. H. 90th 
Cong. 2d Sess. (1968). 
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standing of conditions in South Africa, 
Rhodesia, Angola, and Mozambique. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 
29, 1970] 


BLACK-WHITE LINES HARDEN IN AFRICA 
(By Frederic Hunter) 


(Nore.—Consolidation of white power in 
southern Africa was the dominant trend of 
the 1960's. It significantly influenced policies 
of newly independent black-ruled nations to 
the north. One result has been formation 
of black-liberation movements. These have 
instigated ambushes, small-scale attacks, 
and acts of sabotage. They do not threaten 
whites at present but are a salutary warning 
of what could come.) 

Lusaka, ZAmBIA.—Armed black-white con- 
flict looms as a distinct possibility in south- 
ern Africa during the 1970's. 

Wide-ranging interviews with spokesmen 
from five African liberation movements con- 
vince this correspondent of that likelihood. 

It is based on the assumption that no 
change alters the overriding influence of the 
dominant trend—the consolidation of white 
power in the south—of the past decade. That 
decade opened with the Sharpeville shooting 
incident of late March, 1960, when South 
African police fired into a crowd of demon- 
strating Africans, killing 69. It ended in early 
March, 1970, when the Rhodesian Govern- 
ment announced its republican status. 

This trend of consolidation of white power 
significantly influenced the policies of the 
newly independent black-ruled nations im- 
mediately to the north. It resulted in the 
organization of some liberation movements. 


U.S. BACKING COULD TIP SCALES 


At this point the outcome of the conflict 
cannot be accurately predicted. To some ob- 
servers the armed strength of the south, par- 
ticularly that of South Africa, appears in- 
vincible. Movement supporters, however, 
take heart in the example provided by the 
Vietnam war and note the initiative lies 
with them, 

In addition, a number of scholars, analysts, 
and guerrillas note that once the decolon- 
ization process has been set in motion—and 
they regard South Africa’s Bantustan policy 
in this light—it has never been reversed. 

The end of the conflict—when it comes— 
will depend on a variety of factors. These in- 
clude the success of the liberation move- 
ments in organizing and politically moti- 
vating Africans in the white-ruled areas and 
in their ability to create momentum. It also 
will involye the response they meet, the 
strength of white morale and, most impor- 
tantly perhaps, the play of international 
pressures, 

Eventual American backing for one side 
or the other could decisively influence the 
outcome, Given the way the conflict is shap- 
ing up, many observers doubt the United 
States can indefinitely escape committing its 
support. 

At present contradictory claims made by 
the opponents complicate reporting. So does 
the fact these claims may be tainted by prop- 
aganda intent. 

The minority-ruled governments seek to 
minimize guerrilla activities to maintain the 
confidence of their white citizens. Con- 
versely, the liberation movements wish to 
bolster supporters’ morale by creating an im- 
pression of capacity and momentum. 

In trying to sort out the conflicting claims, 
one might attempt the following assessment. 
At present guerrilla activities seriously 
threaten none of the white-minority govern- 
ments, These activities—ambushes, small- 
scale attacks, and acts of sabotage—form an 
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annoying harassment, however, and repre- 
sent a challenge to white morale. 

At this stage more important aspects of 
guerrilla activity are extending political edu- 
cation and military training, locating bases 
of operations; setting up arms caches for use 
at a later stage of the conflict; and securing 
the help of reliable villages. These constitute 
important preparatory moves for the estab- 
lishment of “secure areas’ inside “enemy” 
territory. Liberation movement spokesmen 
contend that these activities are meeting 
with success. 

At present only Frelimo (Mozambique Lib- 
eration Front), operating in Portuguese Mo- 
zambique, and three movements working in 
Angola have established secure areas, Ac- 
cording to spokesmen, guerrillas move inside 
Rhodesia with considerable ease, even wear- 
ing uniforms on some occasions. Operations 
within South Africa and South West Africa 
apparently continue to involve extreme risk. 

Rhodesia and the Portuguese have coun- 
tered these incursions with varying success. 
Rhodesian armed forces are importantly re- 
inforced by South African troops, and two 
battalions of them also have strengthened 
Portuguese defenses near the Cabora Bassa 
dam site in Mozambique’s Tete Province. 

According to the liberation movements, the 
present strategy of South Africa appears to 
involve helping to fight—and thus contain- 
ing—the armed conflict on the territory of 
buffer states. It also seeks to commit West- 
ern support to its cause through increased 
Western economic investment in southern 
Africa. 

Here is a brief checklist of the liberation 
movements, their activities, and their plans, 
as presented by their spokesmen: 

Frelimo, headquartered in Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania, claims to have about 20,000 men 
in Mozambique. Of these more than 10,000 
are trained and armed. It also claims to con- 
trol virtually all of Niassa and Cobo Delgado 
Provinces except the towns and a number of 
fortified posts from which Portuguese troops 
patrol. 

FORTIFIED POSTS ASSAULTED 


Frelimo’s present military activities in- 
clude not only staging ambushes and mining 
roads, but also mounting attacks against 
fortified posts. 

These “second-phase” activities involve the 
planning and coordination of several guer- 
rilla camps, They also result in the capture 
of both arms and other supplies including 
beds, food, and soap. Occasionally soldiers 
or deserters are taken prisoner; some have 
been released to the Red Cross. 

In territory under its control Frelimo also 
has established an administration. It fosters 
growing of food crops to sustain villagers 
and guerrillas and encourages production of 
export goods. These include cashew nuts, 
oilseeds, rubber, beeswax, and Makonde 
carvings. These are exported through 
“friendly countries.” 

The administration also maintains schools 
for 20,000 children and clinics for both guer- 
rilla wounded and local health care. 

Frelimo faces an important test in Tete 
Province where construction now has begun 
on the mammoth Cabora Bassa dam and 
hydroelectric project. One goal of this proj- 
ect is to attract a million white settlers to 
the area before 2000. 

Given the numbers of Portuguese and 
South African troops guarding the construc- 
tion site, a Frelimo spokesman questions 
the movement’s capacity to stop the dam. 
But he pledges sustained efforts to hamper 
progress. Cabora Bassa thus could become an 
important battleground in the black-white 
confrontation. 

ZAPU (Zimbabwe African People’s Union), 
headquartered in Lusaka, Zambia, operates 
in Rhodesia, known as Zimbabwe to the lib- 
eration movements. ZAPU spokesmen state 
they are in the “preparatory cum initia) 
stages” of their revolution. 
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Activities involve maintaining and extend- 
ing the political consciousness of the Afri- 
can masses in Rhodesia as well as fostering 
local military training. Like Frelimo, Zapu 
also trains guerrillas in southern ‘Tanzania 
and “other African states north of Zambia.” 

Given the apparent quiescence of the Rho- 
desian front over the past year, these activi- 
ties would seem to form the bulk of ZAPU’s 
present work. 


CREDIT CLAIMED FOR ATTACKS 


But it is also engaged in armed conflict 
and sabotage. The movement claims credit 
for two mid-January attacks in the western 
Zambesi valley. In one a band of guerrillas 
fired on the Victoria Falls airport; in the 
other fighters attacked a detachment of 
South African police, wounding four. 

ZAPU also maintains an alliance with the 
African National Congress (ANC) of South 
Africa. Its partisans escort ANC members 
across Rhodesian territory and act as inter- 
preters for them. 

ZANU (Zimbabwe African National 
Union), also headquartered in Lusaka, ori- 
ginally splintered off from ZAPU. Its ap- 
proach appears to be somewhat more radical 
than ZAPU’s. 

Over the last year ZANU has concentrated 
on small-scale sabotage activities. These buy 
time to organize and train supporters, the 
movement's present priority activities. Given 
Rhodesia’s 20-1 black-white ratio, says, & 
ZANU spokesman, certain tangible results— 
possibly even secure areas—should be 
achieved in the next three years. 

In the past 24 months ZANU claims to 
have recruited and trained several thou- 
sand persons across Rhodesia, The fact that 
the cadres conducting these activities have 
been fed, sheltered, and given information 
by people who do not know them indicates 
the level of organization ZANU has achieved, 
notes a spokesman. So does the fact that 
relatively few of them have been caught. 

ZAPU and ZANU spokesmen acknowledge 
these claims do not necessarily amount to 
a great deal in terms of specifics. A better 
gauge of their success, they suggest, lies in 
the Rhodesian response, including use of the 
Air Force and the call-up of some reservists, 
and in the addition of some 700 South 
Africans to the estimated 1,500 to 2,000 al- 
ready lent to the Rhodesian forces. 

They also note that a newly passed 
Rhodesian law authorizes 20-year sentences 
for recruiting and training guerrillas and 5 
years for harboring a trained man. 

ANC, headquartered in Morogoro, Tan- 
zania, was originally organized in 1912 to 
unite the African peoples of South Africa. 
In the 1950’s it organized a variety of pas- 
sive resistance activities such as boycotts and 
strikes. 

After the South African Government ban- 
ned it in 1960, it found no channel other 
than armed resistance “to voice our griev- 
ances to the people in power.” 

The ANC finds itself in the peculiar posi- 
tion of trying to wage guerrilla warfare in 
a country for which it lacks a physical point 
of access. Geographically South Africa is 
protected from the black-ruled nations sup- 
porting the liberation movements by a buf- 
fer of other states. All of these states are to 
some extent dependent on South Africa for 
their survival. 

The ANC also faces the difficulty of trying 
to conduct resistance activities in areas 
where laws and an efficlent police force con- 
siderably heighten the element of risk. 

It claims to organize occasional acts of 
sabotage. Its main activities, however, in- 
volve political education and training in the 
use of weapons. 

“We are teaching Africans how to make 
bombs,” says an ANC spokesman. “We teach 
them the mechanism of a gun. South Africa 
is the only country which has never taught 
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its indigenous people about guns. So we are 
teaching them.” 

A spokesman acknowledges the ANC’s 
struggle is likely to be a protracted one end- 
ing in compromise. 

SWAPO (South West Africa People’s Or- 
ganization) is headquartered in Dar es Sa- 
laam, Tanzania. In terms of armed struggle 
and political education SWAPO may well be 
the least developed of the liberation move- 
ments. The vastness and sparse population 
of South West Africa, known as Namibia to 
the liberation movements, hamper its ac- 
tivities. 

DYNAMITE SMUGGLED OUT 

Its guerrillas must be almost completely 
Self-reliant, say SWAPO spokesmen, after 
they have infiltrated Into South West Africa. 
Of necessity much of their equipment comes 
from the enemy, although supporters some- 
times smuggle dynamite and explosives out 
of the mines. SWAPO claims more successes 
than the outside world hears about. 

The Cunene River dam project on the South 
Africa-Angola border represents a likely tar- 
get for future SWAPO activities. Its capa- 
city to hinder construction must be rated 
even less than Frelimo’s at Cabora Bassa. 

In one respect SWAPO’s struggle differs 
from that of other liberation movements. 
The legal status of South West Africa, for- 
merly a trust territory of the League of Na- 
tions, remains unsettled. SWAPO thus seeks 
to marshal international pressure against 
South Africa on this issue. 

At the moment, despite numerous United 
Nations resolutions on Namibia, this effort 
does not appear to be having much effect. 
The South African Government continues 
to integrate South West Africa as part of its 
national territory. 

In addition, three movements are seeking 
to liberate the Portuguese territory of An- 
gola—the Angolan Revolutionary Govern- 
ment in Exile, the Popular Angolan Libera- 
tion Movement, and Unita. The African In- 
dependence Party for Guine and Cape Verde 
is also seeking to push Portugal out of its 
tiny, triangular enclave in West Africa. 

Internal rivalries and strife between the 
movements themselves have seriously ham- 
pered their progress. But some recent events 
suggest the movements are attempting to 
patch things up. 

If they do, the changes they will work in 
southern Africa during the coming decade 
could be revolutionary and far-reaching. 


EVOLUTION OR REVOLUTION IN SOUTHERN AF- 
RICA? BOTH TRIED IN CLIMATE OF RACIAL 
CONFLICT 

(By Frederic Hunter) 

LIVINGSTONE, ZampBria.—Can evolutionary 
change avert possible armed black-white 
conflict in southern Africa? 

This question forces itself on an observer 
of African affairs who stands here and 
watches the peaceful, smooth-flowing Zam- 
bezi slide by. The river marks the border 
between black, majority-ruled and white, 
minority-ruled Africa. 

The question is difficult. From one view- 
point the prospects of a gradual solution 
seem infinitesimal. From another viewpoint 
so do those of forced change. 


EXPERIMENTS BEGUN 


But one thing seems certain. The situa- 
tion will not remain static. There is too much 
being contemplated—and attempted—for 
that. 

Experiments in gradual change are taking 
place in Malawi, Zambia's small, slim neigh- 
bor to the east. There the black government 
of President H. Kamuzu Banda has a close 
association with South Africa. It involves 
considerable South African development aid; 
Officers lent from the South African Govern- 
ment are also filling important government 
posts. 
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REPRESSION CHARGED 

In a way this relationship is testing South 
Africa's “outward policy.” The results so far 
show two things: first, that Malawi has not 
become a client state; second, that the South 
Africans will probably not make a success of 
their outward policy until they learn more 
about dealing with Africans as equals. 

Meanwhile, other Africans are bent on 
armed confrontation. A number of libera- 
tion moyements have organized for this pur- 
pose. Most of them charge that original ef- 
forts to conduct a peaceful diaolgue were an- 
sSwered with repression. 

Though their efforts do not appear to 
amount to much yet, some have wrested con- 
trol of territory inside white-ruled borders. 
Others are conducting political education and 
guerrilla training and making other pre- 
paratory moves; they also carry out occa- 
sional small-scale attacks or acts of sabotage. 


FOR AND AGAINST 


These movements receive important aid; 
including arms, from the socialist countries. 
A number of African states also render tangi- 
ble support. The most important of these is 
Tanzania, which allows the movements to 
conduct guerrilla training on its territory. 

Thus, action leading to both evolutionary 
and revolutionary change has been initiated. 

In broad terms the arguments for and 
against this action look like this: 

National vs. pan-Africanist interests. 
Malawi's Dr. Banda and its cooperation with 
South Africa haye been roundly denounced 
by many Africa nationalists. But to most 
Malawians they appear neither traitorous nor 
naive. Dr. Banda takes pride in his prac- 
ticality and political realism. “I do not ideal- 
ize the world,” he says. “I take the world as 
it is. My first concern is for my people here.” 

Pan-Africanists, on the other hand, take a 
larger view, one which Dr. Banda would prob- 
ably consider romantic. They are interested 
in all of Africa and in all Africans. 

Most liberation-movement leaders also ap- 
pear to be pan-Africanists. Unlike Dr. Banda, 
they would not be willing to work simply 
for the national good. They are interested 
in farther-reaching results. 

Nationalism vs. ideology. Understandably, 
liberation movements have developed their 
own ideologies. These borrow heavily from 
the works of Ernesto (Ché) Guevara, Ho Chi 
Minh, and Mao Tse-tung, all of whose por- 
traits adorn their offices. Most of the move- 
ments define the enemy as a system of ex- 
ploitation. This system is not confined to 
national boundaries. The failure of the move- 
ments to change the system through peace- 
ful means has made them opt for violent 
ones. 

By contrast, Dr. Banda’s pragmatism is 
not bound by ideological imperatives. Still, 
it seems doubtful that liberation leaders 
would adopt his attitude if they gained con- 
trol of their homelands. At present, anyway, 
most of these leaders wish to contribute to 
the overthrow of the system of exploitation 
in South Africa. For many of them it is a 
goal beyond the liberation of their native 
lands. 

The futility of force. This argument has a 
variety of facets. 

First of all, say its proponents, force tends 
to unite a people and strengthen its capacity 
and will to resist. In addition, it facilitates 
reactionary moves and blocks evolutionary 
ferment. They point to Rhodesia as the prime 
example of their thesis. 

Second, the argument runs, force is futile 
because liberation movements are in no po- 
sition to challenge the armed might of south- 
ern Africa's white-ruled governments. 

Thirdly, it continues, apartheid contains 
the seeds of its own destruction: Its imprac- 
ticalities will become manifest as South 
African industrial expansion continues and 
as it builds bridges to the north, Moreover, 
certain analysts contend, Portugal’s racial 
policies vary considerably from those of 
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Rhodesia and South Africa. Thus they are 
not natural allies; their alliance is a response 
to pressure. 

Fourth, some observers believe evolution 
will preserve what has already been achieved 
in the white-ruled areas, especially in South 
Africa. Revolution, they argue, is likely to 
destroy it all. 

The futility of gradualism. If force ap- 
pears futile, say adherents of this view, 
gradualism has already been proved 60, 
Armed pressure alone can produce change, 
they hold. These observers also note that 
racial change did not occur in the United 
States—where the racial situation was less 
exacerbated than in southern Africa—until 
Negro militancy made armed conflict seem 
probable. 

In fact, however, the issue may be decided 
by what might be called historical momen- 
tum. The idea of racial equality appears to 
have come into its time. Its power cannot be 
denied. Only 25 years ago this idea was still 
largely foreign to much of the white world: 
to the United States and to the European 
colonial powers. The difference today seems 
to demonstrate the power of that idea and 
the pace of change in today’s world. 

On the basis of these facts some observers 
deny that the opportunity still exists for an 
evolutionary, gradualist settlement of the 
conflict looming between black and white 
Africa. 

{From the Christian Science Monitor, 

May 13, 1970] 
GOALS, FOES, AND STRATEGY: BLACK AFRICA 

LIBERATION PARTIES STRESS GUERRILLA 

Tactics 


(By Frederic Hunter) 

Dar ES SALAAM, TANZANIA.—African liber- 
ation movements, seeking the overthrow of 
southern Africa’s white-ruled governments, 
focus their activities on the pursuit of and 
training for guerrilla warfare inside white 


governed territories, 

They also maintain administrative head- 
quarters and offices for the dissemination of 
information in Zambia and Tanzania. There, 
sitting on straight-backed chairs under 
watchful portraits of Mao Tse-tung and 
Ernesto (Ché) Guevara, Ho Chi Minh and 
Patrice Lumumba, correspondent can hear 
the liberation movement's point of view. 

As one talks to bureaucratized revolution- 
aries one senses that hope, frustration, and 
delusion may influence their comments. A 
tendence to slant, exaggerate, or even alter 
the facts may also come into play. But they 
appear to operate in the Information Minis- 
tary offices of the white-ruled territories as 
well. 

QUOTATIONS SAMPLED 


Here is a sampling of liberation-movement 
thinking. The quotations—or in some cases 
close paraphrases—have been culled from 
interviews with spokesmen of five liberation 
movements: the African National Congress 
of South Africa (ANC), the Mozambique Lib- 
eration Front (Frelimo), the South-West 
Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO), the 
Zimbabwe African National Union (ZANU), 
and the Zimbabwe African People’s Union 
(ZAPU). The latter two seek to overturn 
the government of Rhodesia. 

Q: What is your goal? 

ZANU: The issue is not one of establish- 
ing a nonracial society [in Rhodesia]. That 
is a matter of course, The operation is color- 
less. If you don't understand that, you will 
have to fight the revolution twice. 

ANC: The seizure of political power to 
create a nonracial democracy in South 
Africa for the benefit of all its inhabitants. 

SWAPO: To liberate Namibia . . . SWAPO 
is not waiting for the UN to bring about a 
settlement. 

ZAPU: The establishment of a free Zim- 
babwe based on one-man, one-vote. 
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SELF-DETERMINATION ASKED 


Q: How do you define the enemy? 

ANC: The enemy are those who deny the 
right of self-determination to Africans... . 
We feel that a white man is not bad. We are 
fighting the injustices which the white man 
inflicts upon us. This is a very difficult thing 
to explain to ordinary Africans. 

ZAPU: It is unfortunate in Zimbabwe as 
in South Africa that our enemies are the 
white people. This is a racial problem. . . . 
You can't remove exploitation without re- 
moving political suppression. 

ZANU: The system is the enemy. ... The 
enemy is the capitalist who is using color 
differences to fulfill the capitalist equation. 
.. « Racism as an issue appeals to the. edu- 
cated African because he knows he will bene- 
fit once independence is achieved if the issue 
is left at that. This tends to turn him into 
a black exploiter. 

Frelimo: Frelimo defines the enemy as 
the exploiter. It’s not the white man; it's 
his system. (Discussing a possible aliance 
between Frelimo and black American reyo- 
lutionary groups): We would want to know: 
What are their aims? Who do they define as 
the enemy? If they defined the enemy as the 
white man, Frelimo would reject their help. 


DIALOG DISMISSED 


Q: Must the struggle be a violent one? 

SWAPO: During most of the party's ex- 
istence it sought a dialogue with South 
Africa. The dialogue was answered with sup- 
pression. SWAPO was banned in 1967; the 
party went underground. We don’t believe 
in a dialogue anymore. 

ANC: (The spokesman detailed ANC ac- 
tivities since its original founding in 1912.) 
After the ANC was banned [following the 
Sharpeville massacre of March, 1960], we 
had no other channel to voice our grievances 
to the people in power. We decided we would 
have to resort to armed struggle. 

Frelimo: There cannot be a partial or 
peaceful struggle against colonialism... . It 
must be a war, because our enemies want 
it to be a war, they would not come to con- 
sider us men in any other way (Mozambique 
Revolution, Frelimo’s official organ). 


ORGANIZATION STRESSED 


Q: What is your present situation, your 
training and tactics? 

ZANU: Zimbabweans know there is a lib- 
eration struggle and that it is both just and 
necessary. To what extent they are willing 
to help in the struggle depends on the level 
of organization which ZANU has achieved. 

ZAPU: To be effective training must be 
local. People in their own areas must or- 
ganize their own camps. The training must 
not be imported. 

ANC: We are teaching our people how to 
make bombs. We teach them the mecha- 
nism of a gun. South Africa is the only Afri- 
can country that never taught its indigenous 
people about guns. 

Frelimo: In addition to the armed strug- 
gle we have three main activities in the 
liberated areas of Mozambique. There is 
food production for self-reliance. There is 
education. We are educating cadres to staff 
the liberated areas: administrators, teach- 
ers, and trainers of guerrillas. And there 
are health services. 

STRATEGIES DISCUSSED 

Q: What about the strategies of the other 
side? 

SWAPO: We have more successes than 
you ever hear about. (The spokesmen 
claimed the recent downing of two South 
African helicopters by SWAPO guerrillas.) 
You never hear about this from South Africa. 

ANC: [John] Vorster [Prime Minsiter of 
South Africa] will never admit there are 
guerrillas in South Africa. . . . Rhodesia an- 
nounces that ZAPU attacks are done by the 
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ANC in order not to let people know that 
sons of Zimbabwe are there fighting. 
Q: What are your sources of outside help? 
ZAPU: We train our people wherever we 
can find the necessary facilities and offers. 
ANC: We accept help from every quarter. 
ZANU: China has experience very rele- 
vant to Africa. We accept Chinese help be- 
cause China has done nothing to make us 
think it is the enemy. 


AMBITIONS RECOGNIZED 


Q: Your opponents claim that most guer- 
rillas are reported by the very Africans they 
seek to liberate. Is this true? Who are the 
informers? 

ZAPU: Traitors are inevitable in revolu- 
tionary situations. ... There are the greedy 
who wish to make fortunes overnight. There 
are the chiefs, those who fear to lose their 
positions after a successful revolution. There 
are African policemen who are heavily in- 
doctrinated. Then there are the deliberately 
mischievous. 

ZANU: Some people inform due to fear 
of reprisals: Others are deliberate informers, 
paid informers. ... The allegiance of people 
depends on the balance of terror, . . . Terror 
is no good except when absolutely necessary 
and called for. This puts ZANU in a difficult 
situation. 

Q: The liberation movements have been 
consistently hampered by internal strife. 
What about this? 

Frelimo: It’s a normal and inevitable situa- 
tion in a movement like ours. Sometimes ex- 
ploiters join the struggle... . There is the 
problem of personal ambition. 

ZANU: There is a problem between libera- 
tion movements and fighters of defining pro- 
grams and goals, You are united for what 
purpose? 

ZAPU: At the moment we don't have 
quarrels with other liberation movements. 
We don’t see reason for them to exist In the 
future. 

U.S. ROLE ASSESSED 


Q: What about the American role in affect- 
ing the outcome of this struggle? 

ZAPU: The Nixon administration has not 
made its stand clear. ... We don’t believe the 
assertion that the U.S. will under no circum- 
stances recognize the [Ian] Smith regime, 

SWAPO: Africans in Namibia feel very, 
very, very sorry about the American support 
of South Africa. And particularly the mining 
companies. Their activities are just to make 
profits and help South African financially. 

Frelimo: It would be foolish to deny the 
possibility of U.S. intervention and aggres- 
sion against, the people of Mozambique, 
knowing how far they have already gone 
through NATO to aid Portugal (Mozambique 
Revolution). 

ZANU: The United States is a racist coun- 
try. (The spokesman had lived for a time 
in Indiana.) Nixon is a conservative, even a 
reactionary. ... The U.S, has done nothing 
for us because it despises our efforts. When 
the struggle becomes clearer, the U.S. will 
choose to side with the winners. I think the 
U.S.,will back away from supporting South 
Africa, but not yet. 


PROSPECTS OUTLINED 


Q: What are your future prospects? How 
long is the struggle likely to last? 

ANC: We are out of physical contact with 
South Africa here. It will take a very long 
time. 

ZAPU: In a revolution you must never have 
& time limit... . We are committed to con- 
tinue our struggle to its logical end. We 
shovla have gone many steps ahead by the 
end of the decade. 

ZANU: It will take years to win this strug- 
gie.... No, it will not take decades. We will 
liberate Mozambique, Angola, and Zimbabwe 
within this decade. 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
18, 1970] 

ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL INFLUENCE: VAST 
AFRICAN Power GRID May MoLD MOZAM- 
BIQUE’S FUTURE 

(By Frederic Hunter) 

DAR ES SALAAM, TANZANIA.—Mozambique’s 
future may hinge on the outcome of the 
Cabora Bassa hydroelectric project. 

Its success could entrench white rule in 
Portugal’s East African territory for the 
foreseeable future. Its failure would almost 
certainly signal the eventual victory of Afri- 
can nationalists over the Western world’s 
last colonial state. As one liberation-move- 
ment magazine notes: There are very “high 
stakes at Cabora Bassa.” 

The project is a vast, interlocking develop- 
ment scheme of gigantic proportions, It in- 
volves damming the Zambezi River in a 
narrow gorge 86 miles northwest of Tete, the 
largest town in the province which bears its 
name, and building an underground power 
station with an ultimate generating capacity 
of 4,000 megawatts, almost twice that 
planned for Egypt’s Aswan High Dam. 

Project planners see the dam and power 
station as stimulating the establishment of 
mines and factories; prospecting has re- 
vealed an abundance of minerals; coal,, 
nickel, copper, chrome, and asbestos as well 
as iron deposits which could produce a mil- 
lion tons a year. These, plus cheap power, 
could lead to a Mozambique steel industry. 


AGRICULTURE TO BENEFIT 


The dam also will irrigate 3.7 million acres. 
Grains, citrus fruit, vegetables, jute, and 
cotton will be grown.on. them, In addition, 
subsidiary dams, locks and canals will sig- 
nificantly extend navigation on the Zambezi, 
now navigable less than 100 miles from its 
mouth. 

Despite these rosy predictions, Cabora 
Bassa is a prime target of liberation-move- 
ment guerrillas. They have pledged to do 
all within their power to stop or hinder its 
construction. 

Frelimo, the Tanzania-based Mozambique 
Liberation Front, recently claimed to have 
killed 350 Portuguese soldiers in the Cabora 
Bassa region over a four-month period. The 
movement already controls large portions of 
Niassa and Cabo Delgado provinces. While 
these claims cannot be verified, the intro- 
duction of South African troops into areas 
near the construction sites gives some in- 
dication of Frelimo’s capacity to hamper 
operations. 

The liberation movements do not, how- 
ever, regard Cabora Bassa as a means of 
developing a largely neglected population 
and province of Mozambique. 


OTHER OBJECTIVES SEEN 


They see it designed to: 

Consolidate white rule in southern Africa. 

According to the December, 1969, issue of 
Sechaba, the official organ of the African Na- 
tional Congress of South Africa, “South 
African political thinking has been moving 
toward creating extramilitary supports for 
its objective to consolidate white colonialist 
power in Southern Africa. The Cabora Bassa 
scheme has been shown to fulfill these sup- 
ports. (Its) most crucial element (is) the 
pian to settle some one million white settlers 
in the lower Zambezi’by the end of the cen- 
tury.” 

To the liberation movements, in other 
words, Cabora Bassa is not designed to im- 
prove the living standards of Tete Province’s 
African inhabitants. It is meant to offer a high 
degree of material well-being to white set- 
tlers who would maintain colonialism and 
white rule. 

“The white settler will import into Mozam- 
bique,” Sechaba contends, “the interest of 
defending the privileges ensuing from the 
colonial subjection of the local African 
population.” 
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FORMIDABLE SUPPORT 


The magazine adds: “A million such de- 
fenders not only strengthen the capitalist- 
imperialist framework in which Mozambique 
is destined to develop under South Africa's 
aegis but creates a formidable front of sup- 
port for apartheid.” 

To create an economic bloc in southern 
Africa. 

At the moment none of the white-ruled 
countries of the region needs the power that 
can be generated by Cabora Bassa. South 
Africa has developed a series of power sta- 
tions situated close to coal mines and is not 
dependent on outside sources. Mozambique’s 
power needs are only one two-hundredths of 
the republic's. 

Ultimately, however, Cabora Bassa may 
generate the cheapest power in the world 
and feed it into the electricity grids of South 
Africa, Mozambique, and Rhodesia. South 
Africa has agreed to buy the bulk of the 
power generated in the dam's first stage. 
South African companies are heavily involved 
in the construction of the project. Its suc- 
cessful completion will lead to increased 
economic interdependence between southern 
Africa’s white-ruled nations. 

To strengthen South Africa's buffer zones. 

The liberation movements regard Cabora 
Bassa and the similar Cunene River project 
on the border between Portuguese Angola 
and South-West Africa as devices to protect 
apartheid’s heartland. They serve as a kind 
of hydroelectric Maginot Line. 

Because of the economic stakes involved, 
the projects. become military bastions as 
well, Guerrilla activity against them acts as 
an excuse for South Africa to step in mili- 
tarily—its troops are already there—and en- 
gage the guerrillas far from South Africa's 
borders. 

FUNCTION ACKNOWLEDGED 

White southern Africans acknowledge this 
function. A writer in the Rhodesia Herald 
notes, for instance, that Cabora Bassa was 
designed “to put a stable buffer between the 
eastern borders of Rhodesia and South 
Africa and the guerrillas from Zambia and 
Tanzania.” 

To commit the West to the project’s suc- 

cess. 
This goal, say the liberation movements, 
will be achieved through the involvement of 
massive Western capital in the dam’s con- 
struction. The granting of economic conces- 
sions to “some of the world’s major monopo- 
lies” also will play a role, they contend. 

These factors, they argue; will eventually 
dictate “a policy on the Western major im- 
perialist countries of safeguarding and en- 
forcing the status quo in Mozambique.” 

Frelimo’s official orgam Mozambique Revo- 
lution declares: “The involvement of foreign 
capital in Cabora Bassa and any other scheme 
in Mozambique is a hostile act against the 
people of Mozambique.” 

Sechaba concludes at “Cabora Bassa 
emerges as a comprehensive economic and 
political device to ensure white domination 
and colonialist rule in southern Africa,” 

Reasoning of this kind may strike some as 
farfetched or doctrinaire. But because an 
East-West, Marxist-capitalist confrontation 
could develop over the future of southern 
Africa, to dismiss such reasoning as insig- 
nificant might prove to be dangerous, 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
21, 1970] 
CoMPLEX INTERPLAY: AFRICAN NATIONALISTS 
STRUGGLE 
(By Frederic Hunter) 

Dar ES SALAAM, TANZANIA.—Spokesmen for 
African nationalist’ liberation movements 
striving to seize control of Rhodesia and 
Portuguese territories confi tly predict 
either success or significant gains by the end 
of this decade. 
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What sort of prospects do they actually 
have? 

The question is not easy to answer. First, 
the confrontation is still in its early stages. 
A complex interplay of factors will deter- 
mine its outcome. 

Second, analysts have difficulty getting ac- 
curate information. Committed spokesmen 
from both sides emphasize different sets of 
facts and tend to slant assessments in their 
own favor. In addition, the disparity between 
these sets of facts suggests that elements of 
self-delusion exist on both sides of the con- 
flict. 

Many observers believe Rhodesia will pro- 
vide the liberation movements with their 
first success—if they achieve any successes 
at all. 

The outcome there probably depends on 
how the following situations develop and 
interact: 

Whether or not Rhodesia can ultimately 
restore normal trading relations with the 
outside world. Without these it appears un- 
likely that it can in the long run finance 
the rural development on which its African 
majority’s acquiescence to white rule prob- 
ably depends. 

Whether or not Rhodesia can surmount its 
present diplomatic isolation. This tends to 
work in the liberation movements favor. 
Portugal's recent equivocation about its rep- 
resentation in Salisbury suggests things may 
get worse for Rhodesia on this front before 
they improve. 

Whether South Africa eventually decides 
to commit itself totally to a defense of white 
rule in Rhodesia or to write it off as too 
great a liability. At present South Africa’s 
leadership appears uncertain about how com- 
pletely it wishes to assume the role of 
Rhodesia’s protector. A total commitment to 
that role might endanger South Africa, 

How Africans react to the white regime's 
push toward apartheid. Frustration and dis- 
content could produce rebellion (a response 
requiring both organizing skill and oppor- 
tunity), unorganized violence against whites, 
or undirected violence and antisocial be- 
havior. This would most damage the Africans 
themselves. 

The extent to which African police remain 
loyal to their white commanders also could 
be an important factor. 

Which side in the long run proves better 
able to react and learn from mistakes, As 
the confrontation continues, both sides will 
face the need to reassess strategy and precon- 
ceptions about the human elements in- 
volved. 

ASSUMPTIONS CHALLENGED 


Naiveté seems to haye characterized many 
guerrilla probes so far. These have evoked 
the scorn of whites. But the guerrillas are 
probably learning more and faster from their 
mistakes than most whites realize. But power 
struggles inside the movements continue to 
be a debilitating factor, as recent friction 
within ZAPU and Frelimo ranks attests. 

Another important need for guerrillas— 
perhaps the crucial one in terms of eliciting 
African support—is to find a proper balance 
between persuasion and intimidation. Some 
evidence suggests that guerrillas have so far 
shown too much faith in terror as a device 
for securing support, 

Whites will have to reassess assumptions 
about the underpinnings of their rule. Most 
appear to assume that Africans are docile 
and largely contented with white rule, that 
the chiefs will uphold that rule even if it 
tends to undermine their authority. 

But events already have called these as- 
sumptions into question. For example, the 
eight men recently chosen by the electoral 
college of chiefs to represent their interests 
in the national House of Assembly already 
have formed a political party, the Rhode- 
sian Electoral Union. 

The capacity to’ learn and react wil) play 
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& crucial role when—and if—internal order 
ever collapses. An advantage to Africans in 
this situation will be their numbers, the fact 
that they outnumber whites 20 to 1. 

The whites will have the advantage of the 
South African experience and a successful 
model to duplicate. The layout of African 
townships around Salisbury suggests that 
Rhodesian planners already are using tech- 
niques employed successfully in South Af- 
rica. 

The position of the Portugese territories 
is quite different. Despite the designation 
“overseas provinces” they are, in effect, colo- 
nies; a European state rules them, not a 
home-grown oligarchy. Moreover, Portugal 
does not base its rule on race; it rejects the 
color bar—at least in principle. 


DEFENSE IN VASTNESS 


The current military situations in Angola 
and Mozambique are unquestionably more 
acute than those in Rhodesia or South Af- 
rica. Ironically, however, the vastness of 
those territories has thus far soaked up 
guerrillas without seriously threatening Por- 
tuguese rule. 

Even so, almost half of Portugal's budget 
presently goes to the military, most of it to 
the expenditures involved in trying to main- 
tain control in the three African territories, 
all of which are under severe guerrilla pres- 
sure. How long Portugal can sustain this level 
of expense and also try to finance the eco- 
nomic development of both the metropole 
and the overseas territories is one of the 
crucial unknowns. 

Factors determining the outcome of pres- 
sure against the Portuguese in Africa may 
be these: 

Whether Portugal or the liberation move- 
ments gain the upper hand militarily. 

Whether or not Portugal can tap the as 
yet largely unexploited resources of Angola 
and Mozambique quickly and broadly 
enough to raise African living standards and 
thus seek to win the loyalty of the popula- 
tion. 

Whether or not Portugal can defuse the 
explosive racial odium attached to white 
rule in Africa. Portuguese assert that their 
rule is integrationist in contrast to that of 
South Africa and Rhodesia. But they have 
yet to make this assertion credible through 
activation of presently existing assimilation 
mechanisms. 

Widespread acceptance of Africans into 
assimilated status might lessen some ex- 
ternal pressures against Portugal’s contin- 
ued presence in Africa. This action would, 
however, constitute a kind of revolution and 
might trigger a power grab by local whites. 

How Portugal ultimately allies itself with 
the other countries of southern Africa. 

Considerable short-term dangers appear 
to exist if Portugal decides to maintain its 
separateness from Rhodesia and South 
Africa. The latter has, for instance, offered 
significant aid in helping to finance devel- 
opment projects such as the Cabora Bassa 
and Cunene River hydroelectric projects. 

But long-term dangers await if Portugal 
decides to commit itself to a southern Afri- 
can bloc designed to perpetuate white rule 
in the subcontinent. Such a commitment 
would probably erase the distinctions be- 
tween Portugal and its white-supremacist 
neighbors. 

Those very distinctions might, if coupled 
with internal change and considerable pub- 
lic relations, still save the Portuguese future 
in Africa. 


SOUTH AFRICA SIMMERS: REPUBLIC BRACED 
AGAINST OVERTHROW, BUT QUIET FORCES 
WORK FOR CHANGE 


(By Frederic Hunter) 
Care TowN.—All of Africa's nationalist 
guerrilla fighters probably cherish a dream 


of overturning white rule in South Africa, 
the heartland of apartheid. 
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At present, however, almost no one ac- 
quainted with the situation here and the 
means available to the liberation movements 
believes they can succeed in the near future. 
Perhaps not at all. 

Possibly the best that can be said of their 
efforts is that they serve to remind South 
Africans of the odium with which virtually 
the entire outside world regards a social 
system based on racial prejudice. 

Some observers would even contend that 
greater effectiveness might disserve the move- 
ments’ ultimate goals; it might unify white 
resistance in South Africa to the threat 
of violence. The sanctions policy has had this 
effect in Rhodesia. It was thwarted—even 
blocked—-processes of evolutionary change 
there. 

BASIC DILEMMA ETCHED 


If the guerrilla movements are unlikely to 
produce change in South Africa, what will? 

The question returns one to the situation’s 
most basic dilemma. One opinion holds that 
no politically dominant cultural minority has 
ever voluntarily surrendered its privileges. 
Therefore, goes this argument, violence and 
revolution, are necessary and inevitable. 

The opposite view contends that the past 
decade has demonstrated South Africa's 
mastery of attempts at revolution. It is just 
not possible here, this argument runs. Thus, 
evolution alone can bring change. 

Most white South Africans believe the 
latter is true. “Give us time,” they often 
plead. 

Just what this means is not always ap- 
parent. It may mean that time will prove 
(a) that separate development—apartheid— 
is the right answer for South Africa; (b) 
that apartheid’s internal contradictions will 
prove it unworkable and that other solutions, 
such as racial federation or a qualified fran- 
chise, can then be investigated; or (c) that 
in any case South Africa’s economic boom 
will eventually force integration. 

Interestingly, some diplomats here believe 
that time can bring about a just solution. 

These and other informed observers con- 
sider that quiet revolutions are already under 
way in white South Africa. Sir de Villiers 
Graaf, leader of the opposition United Party, 
points to new thinking in the universities 
and in the Dutch Reformed Churches. Al- 
most all analysts are struck by South Africa’s 
economic vitality and by the roles played 
in it by young, go-ahead Afrikaner entre= 
preneurs and by Africans, both in production 
and consumption. 

The leftward shift in the April 22 election 
suggests that these quiet revolutions are, in 
fact, making gains. But there is little likeli- 
hood at present that they will lead to the 
goal sought by the liberation movements: 
equal political rights for Africans. 


OUTSIDE POTENTIAL MINIMIZED 


Unfortunately, there does not appear to 
be a great deal that external forces can do 
to produce a climate of change here. 

One diplomat believes that only the United 
States can influence local events. Its capacity 
to do this is severely limited, however, he 
says. He suggests a program of “positive 
and negative inputs” to keep South Africans 
reminded of their internal situation. 

But “positive inputs”—such as the recent 
Nixon endorsement of self-determination— 
involve difficulties. They are immediately 
and often unthinkingly interpreted here as 
expressing approval of South Africa’s pres- 
ent course. 

Some “negative inputs” appear to have 
positive results; they stimulate local reap- 
praisal of the country’s social system. Dem- 
onstrations against or the banning of visiting 
South African sports teams serve this func- 
tion. 

Threatenfag to blockade South Africa 
tends, on the other hand, to have a negative 
effect. It blocks reappraisal by inducing 
emotional responses. 
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In the final analysis organizations within 
South Africa will have to effect the reap- 
praisals and bring the climate for change. 
Some are already doing this. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
South Africa Foundation earlier this year, 
its president, Major Gen. Sir Francis de 
Guingand, said: “Our chief dangers are no 
longer subversion and external intervention. 
They are perhaps complacency and ma- 
terialism.” 

In answering the question “What can be 
done to assist South Africa at this particu- 
lar time?” Sir Francis enumerated six points: 

Increase trade with as many countries as 
possible. 

Demonstrate that the “outward” policy 
does not threaten Africa’s new nations, but 
can aid their development. 

Recognize the importance of increasing 
living standards and opportunities of the 
Bantu peoples. 

Take all possible steps to spread greater 
knowledge of South Africa’s problems and 
achievements. 

Remain flexible. “No plan should be too 
rigid,” said Sir Francis, “and changes in 
direction may prove necessary.” 

Avoid public utterances that can be in- 
terpreted as inhuman or out of line with 
either the outward policy or the govern- 
ment’s declared intention of fostering racial 
understanding. 

These proposals seem sensible, even obvi- 
ous. Still, in the South African context they 
contain revolutionary potential. Their im- 
plementation could mean the climate for 
change. 


HOW TO LIBERATE THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, recently 
the Honorable Walter S. Orlinsky, a dis- 
tinguished member from Baltimore of 
the Maryland House of Delegates, led a 
panel at the Maryland State New Demo- 
cratic Coalition Convention entitled 
igs to Liberate the Public School Sys- 

m.” 

I have just had occasion to review the 
remarks Mr. Orlinsky prepared as a focal 
point for the panel and was intrigued by 
this position. I thought that it would be 
valuable to have these remarks journal- 
ized so that Members of Congress and 
others might be exposed to Mr. Orlin- 
sky’s perceptive analysis of means to 
achieve a quality public education sys- 
tem. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Or- 
linsky’s remarks be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

How TO LIBERATE THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 
(By Delegate Walter S, Orlinsky) 

America today is committed to a task in 
education far more complex and far more 
ambitious than ever before attempted by any 
other society. We seek to be able to give 
each and every child in this society an equal 
education, but the method we must fol- 
low to achieve this goal is proving far from 
simple. Dr. James S. Coleman stated the 
problem 1n this fashion, “Our society is com- 
mitted to overcoming, not merely inequalities 
in the distribution of educational resources 
(classrooms, teachers, libraries, etc.), but 
inequities in the opportunity for educational 
achicvement.” (See “Toward Open Schools,” 
James S. Coleman, The Public Interest, p. 20- 
21.) So what we are really talking about is 
not just liberating the public school system, 
per se, but, more precisely, liberating the 
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children of our society from the manifold 
inequalities Imposed upon them by the ac- 
cident of birth which places them in one 
social environment rather than another. 

Today, all of us concerned with education 
must understand that the generalized rhet- 
oric used in the current debates is less than 
helpful in solving the grave probiem facing 
us. Catch phrases, such as “community con- 
trol,” “cultural genocide” and a host of other 
popular cries, do not really meet the problem. 

White and Black “liberals” must face the 
fact that it is the almost total withdrawal of 
upper-class Whites and Blacks from the pub- 
lic educational system of our urban commu- 
nities that may well have been a major con- 
tributing factor to its collapse or state of dis- 
repair. There has also been a tendency for 
fancy White schools to remove bright, poor 
children from public education in order to 
prove their liberalism, robbing the ghettos of 
one of their only hopes for self-improvement. 
It has been shown that by mixing children 
of strong educational backgrounds with 
those of weak, we can increase the achieve- 
ment level of the children with weak edu- 
cational backgrounds with no measurable 
damage to the strong children. 

However, we must face the fact, like it or 
not, that integration of schools, though im- 
portant in its own right to our society, will 
not, in and of itself, solve the problem and 
cannot realistically be achieved in the near 
future. We should realize that its achieve- 
ment will not ipso facto create equal educa- 
tional opportunity for our children. 

We must understand that in talking about 
liberating the public school system we are 
attacking what is the real crisis in education. 
It should also be clear that this crisis as- 
sumes more than one posture at the same 
time. The crisis that middle and higher 
classes of Whites and Blacks identify with is 
not the same crisis that the poor Whites and 
Blacks of our inner-cities face. It is more 


particularly to this latter situation that we 
direct ourselves, 


We must face squarely our responsibility 
to the Black people who are huddled in our 
segregated, inner-city areas. The failure of 
prior generations to permit the Negro full 
and equal access to our society has made 
his problem unique to America, This is no 
longer a matter of just another immigrant 
group. The history of our country is, un- 
fortunately, one of continued White denial 
to Negroes and not of Negro rejection of op- 
portunity proffered. For Black people, and 
at least an equal number of forgotten Whites 
in our inner-cities, an equal education op- 
portunity means something very different 
from giving them the same tools of educa- 
tion in terms of books, buildings, staff, “ra- 
tio,” etc. as the average, middle-class White 
child, Such action is like giving a man with 
one leg a crutch and then asking him to 
enter an Olympic high hurdles contest, 

Professor Coleman, who headed a United 
States Office of Education study, the largest 
single study ever undertaken in America to 
understand our educational system, sum- 
marizes his findings thusly: 

“First, the inequality in results of ele- 
mentary and secondary schooling for dif- 
ferent ethnic groups, as measured by stand- 
ardized tests, is very large for Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans, American Indians, and Mexican 
Americans. At the beginning of the twelfth 
grade, these groups were, on the average, 
three, four, or five grade levels behind whites 
in reading comprehension, and four, five, or 
six grade levels behind in mathematics 
achievement. Second, the evidence revealed 
that within broad geographic regions, and 
for each racial or ethnic group, the physical 
and economic resources going into a school 
had very little relation to the achievement 
coming out of it. This was perhaps the most 
surprising result to some persons: that var- 
iations in teacher salaries, library facilities, 
laboratories, school size, guidance facilities 
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had little relation to student achievement— 
when the family backgrounds of the stu- 
dents were roughly equated. Such equating 
of background is necessary because, within 
each racial or ethnic group, the factor that 
showed the clearest relation to a child's 
achievement was his home background—the 
educational and economic resources provided 
within his home.” 

The impact of this observation cannot be 
minimized. What we need to do today in 
order to liberate the children of our inner- 
city areas is to evolve an educational policy 
which meets their real needs. It is senseless 
to talk about liberating children, unless and 
until they can read, speak and write. I sus- 
pect that these children, once able to read, 
speak and write, will do their own liberating 
quite well. Witness our suburban children 
who are today concerned with a wide range 
of ethical and moral problems. Let’s face it, 
these kids are able to grapple with these is- 
sues because they are able to read and com- 
municate to one another what they feel and 
see. 
I realize that no matter what the educa- 
tional input, kids whose environments stress 
earning a living, supporting a family and 
staying out of trouble produce the non- 
involved child as a rule and the children 
whose environments are not so hampered and 
more concerned with broader issues of our 
existence produce the outspoken kids of this 
generation. Those who say that schools do 
not motivate kids to face those broad moral 
and ethical issues may well be looking at the 
wrong villain. Perhaps the adult home en- 
vironment is what is really “corrupting” the 
current generation. Education seems to suc- 
ceed in giving people who want it as a pri- 
mary value, the tools they need to think and 
communicate, The schools seem to have little 
influence on what their products think one 
way or another. 

Compounding the problem is the fact that 
our public schoo] system is, I fear, still pro- 
grammed to educate children who have long 
since graduated school or fled to suburban or 
parochial schools. The innovation and imagi- 
nation necessary to stimulate today’s urban 
school child is stified by the overdone educa- 
tional bureaucracy which seeks protection in 
a rigid orthodoxy. The fact that public edu- 
cation is suffering from organizational 
sclerosis Ís a plain fact of life. 

Before we can move forward and create a 
workable program of education which of- 
fers every child an equal educational op- 
portunity, it is very important that we recog- 
nize that the education which was good 
enough for our parents, or for us, is no longer 
good enough for our children. Modern edu- 
cation offers so much more than anything we 
knew even fifteen years ago that it amounts 
to wanton neglect for a city to expend large 
sums of money on education without making 
sure they are taking optimum advantage of 
these advances. 

The real tragedy in urban education today 
is that the children who must endure it 
are not being given the tools necessary to 
become whole human beings in this society. 

When then is a proper educational policy 
for our cities? I believe a. positive first 
premise would be the acceptance of the fact 
that no one pedagogical theory has proven 
itself to the exclusion of all other theories. 
This is not surprising if we constantly keep 
in mind the plain fact that we are dealing 
with human beings and it is senseless to 
seek one way to help them all learn. Different 
children respond to different stimulii. A rec- 
ognition of this excludes a simple solution 
to this problem. 

I believe that a sound educational phi- 
losophy must be based on a belief that every 
child has the right to be educated as an 
individual. Therefore, all efforts at educa- 
tional reform must be oriented to fulfilling 
our obligation to provide for our children’s 
individual differences. For example, we know 
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that in Baltimore City each of its 192,000 
children has different mental, physical and 
emotional qualities; each one has different 
abilities and weaknesses. The teaching proc- 
ess should be one of first assessing a child’s 
educational capacities and needs and then 
utilizing those capabilities to meet the child’s 
individual needs. 

I believe that two of the major corner- 
stones of an educational policy may well be: 
(1) providing large enough groupings of chil- 
dren to insure a maximum utility of the wide 
range of educational tools now available to 
our children; and (2) freeing the schools 
from the orthodoxies of the present educa- 
tional bureaucracy. 

From these generalities I would like to 
move into a specific example of what I think 
we can do in urban education if we want 
to. Parenthetically, I believe that what fol- 
low is equally good for the already motivated 
child who also suffers from current educa- 
tional orthodoxies in a different sense and 
with a much less significant result. I am 
taking a Baltimore City school as my ex- 
ample, 

Briefly, City Springs Elementary School, 
located in the heart of Baltimore's inner-city 
and one of six schools in Baltimore's Model 
School Project, is such an example. A 
Model School has a class size of twenty-four, 
instead of a city-wide average of thirty-five, 
children per teacher. Although the majority 
of children in a Model School come from 
the school’s neighborhood, a small portion 
of the students travel from other areas of the 
City. The members of the staff of a Model 
School are selected on the basis of their 
interest in participating in an innovative 
experiment while there is thus some self- 
selection, there is nothing extraordinary 
about a Model School staff. The staff and 
administration of a Model School have con- 
siderable autonomy to innovate in all areas 
of school activities. Supplies and equipment 
for a Model School are given an extra priority. 

Statistically, ninety per cent of the chil- 
dren at City Springs live in neighboring low- 
income, public housing projects; ninety-five 
per cent of the children are from low-income 
families. Approximately two-thirds of the 
students receive Aid for Department Chil- 
dren. About eighty-eight per cent of the 
children are Black; about twelve per cent 
are White, almost all of which come from 
low income families. I believe that in this en- 
vironment of economic deprivation, the tech- 
niques of individualized instruction face the 
ultimate test of their validity. 

The school is non-graded, which means 
that for each subject each child is placed in 
a class with students at his own level. For 
example, a nine-year-old may be reading at 
a second grade level and doing math at a 
fifth grade level. In this way the non-graded 
school tries to provide the flexibility to re- 
spond to the different individual needs of 
each child. 

Special services are provided some of the 
children at City Springs who need help just 
to reach the level of physical well-being at 
which learning can take place. Money has 
been invested, for example, in health service. 
Children with eye or ear defects or with some 
kind of physical ailment that would impair 
their learning abilities are given appropriate 
medical attention by a public health nurse. 
Emergency clothing—winter coats, dresses, 
pants, shirts and shoes—are provided for 
children at City Springs who thus can 
keep their minds on work and can enjoy 
school rather than have to worry about the 
cold. Young children who are hungry or 
undernourished receive a free lunch. 

The typical activities in a classroom at 
City Springs are somewhat different from 
those you would expect to see in a traditional 
school. Although the class often works to- 
gether as & group, a more typical educational 
environment is one in which the twenty- 
four children are performing different edu- 
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cational operations which are appropriate for 
their different educational needs. The follow- 
ing activities go on during a reading skills 
class: 

In the middle of the classroom there is a 
Reading Round Table. On the table are sets 
of books; each set contains books of varying 
difficulty. Five students are sitting around 
the table, each child reading a different book. 
The teacher has started each child off on a 
different set, and the child is capable of mov- 
ing from one book in the set to the next at 
his own individual speed. No child is left 
behind or held back. 

In one corner of the room a Children’s 
Aide is working with two students who have 
had difficulty reading. These students’ par- 
ticular reading difficulty has been diagnosed 
by a highly trained master reading specialist 
who works full-time at City Springs. The 
specialist has diagnosed that due to the 
speaking patterns of the students’ out-of- 
school environment, they have trouble dis- 
tinguishing between similar sounds; thus 
they cannot distinguish between different 
letters in the alphabet as they appear in 
different words, and the words themselves 
make no sense. The Children’s Aide is using 
a Language Master, a machine which looks 
like a tape recorder. Instead of tapes, large 
cards are run through the machine. The 
card has a picture of an object and the ob- 
ject’s name on it. As the card goes through 
the machine, a recorded voice pronounces 
the word correctly. Then the child says 
the same word. When the card is run through 
the Language Master a second time, the 
child hears the correct pronunciation and 
then his own recorded pronunciation. The 
Children’s Aide can point out the differ- 
ence. While learning correct pronunciation, 
the child also is learning to read from the 
word on the card. 

In another corner of the room three ad- 
vanced children are using a Controlled 
Reader to improve their reading speed. A 
strip of text is projected on a screen and 
is fed through the reader at prescribed rate. 
At given intervals the children stop and take 
a comprehension test to see if they under- 
stand what they have read. If they pass the 
comprehension test, t»ey go on, patting the 
text through at a faster pace. 

The teacher, with all this individualized 
learning going on in her classroom, is free 
to give her full attention to an older stu- 
dent who has repeatedly failed in his at- 
tempts to learn to read, but who now— 
with the help of diagnostic techniques from 
the master reading specialist, individualized 
exercses, and encouragement from his teach- 
er—may be on the verge of a breakthrough. 

Quite a few children are in the library 
selecting books with the help of a Library 
Aide. The library also contains several Roll- 
ing. References, sets of reference books on 
wheels that can be moved into whichever 
classroom has a need for them at a particu- 
lar time. 

City Springs Elementary School is one of 
several schools aud programs in the Balti- 
more City Public School System which has 
proven a capacity for success. During its 
first year of operation, a non-graded group 
of 24 children, eight through ten years old, 
formed a special reading skill class. All the 
children were completely unable to read a 
word: many did not know the letters of the 
alphabet. At the end of one year, sixteen of 
these children were reading at second grade 
level. Students who began school in City 
Springs Early Admission or kindergarten 
programs are presently achieving at the level 
of the national average. About half the mem- 
bers of the kindergarten class have begun to 
read before first grade. Other specific indi- 
cations of success are reflected in the ex- 
tremely low vandalism rate at City Springs, 
compared with other schools in similar areas 
of the City, and in the high rate of parent 
involvement and interest in the school. This 
indicates that a direct attack on the major 
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source of inequality of educational opportu- 
nity identified by Dr. Coleman can, in fact, 
succeed. 

The elements which allow a teacher in a 
Model School to respond to the individual 
needs of each child in his class are small 
class size, trained paraprofessionals working 
with the teacher in the classroom; auxiliary 
specialists in the school in reading, speech, 
health, psychology and social work; a sub- 
stantial variety of audio-visual equipment 
permanently assigned to each classroom; 
ample quantities of published, individualized 
learning packages and sets of graded 
readers; and, full-time specialists in music 
and art with an adequate supply of musical 
instruments and art supplies. These elements 
increase the adult-pupil ratio in the school, 
provide for early diagnosis and professional 
correction of academic, physical and psycho- 
logical problems that influence learning, and 
make possible individualized learning proc- 
esses which have success, and hence, motiva- 
tion and achievement, programmed into the 
materials. 

The first question that comes to mind is, 
“Can we afford to provide this kind of edu- 
cation process?” While it is easy to answer 
the question with a question and say, “How 
can we not afford to do this,’ it is no 
answer at all. It must be recognized that 
within the current tax framework of our 
nation, it is impossible to expect any dra- 
matic increase in taxes for anything, let 
alone education. It is, of course, barely pos- 
sible that some substantial amounts of 
money will be available from the Federal 
government if and when the senseless war 
in Viet Nam ends. However, I personally do 
not believe that we can realistically pin our 
hopes on that possibility, and Presidential 
advisor Patrick Moynihan’s recent public 
utterances on the subject re-enforce this 
view. 

What I do believe we can and must do is, 
first of all, examine our educational priori- 
ties. Are we spending money in the right 
places today. Is, for example, the money to 
be spent on new school construction in Balti- 
more as necesSary as other possible uses for 
the money. The Mayor seems to think that 
his commitment to a major capital program 
will, in and of itself, make a major change 
in educational achievement. I do not. 

There is, very simply, a need to establish 
an educational policy which can lead to edu- 
cating children and which assigns relative 
values to each of the procedural alternatives 
to be considered. If we can do that much and 
then constantly crosscheck ourselves, I be- 
lieve we will be well on the road to the 
liberation this session is addressing itself 
to. 

For example, one significant breakthrough 
in education which is independent of policy 
alternatives which we can and should work 
for is the establishment of two separate ca- 
reer ladders for education, one teaching and 
the other administration. We are faced today 
with a situation where for legitimate mone- 
tary reasons the best teachers advance into 
the administrative structure of education 
and this is not good. Good teachers are too 
rare to waste on administration, much of 
which requires different skills in any event. 

The problem of how to make an urban 
school responsive to the needs of its com- 
munity is considered by many to be the cen- 
tral issue in urban education today. If the 
problem is discussed in terms of meaningless 
generalities and absolutes, then we are 
brought no closer to a real solution to the 
problem of increasing a school’s responsive- 
ness. Instead of discussing “community con- 
trol” and “decentralization”, emotion-laden 
terms which often lead to proposals that are 
presently illegal and/or politically and ed- 
ucationally unrealistic, it is much more con- 
structive to discuss precisely what a cur- 
rent school system can do to make its schools 
responsive to the needs of their communi- 
ties. Citing the unresponsiveness of a schoo] 
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System to the needs of local communities 
does not mean decentralization of authority 
and community control are the answers. We 
must realize that no society, least of all 
our own, will permit one group at set stand- 
ards and a second group to automatically pay 
the bills. The decisions must be joint deci- 
sions or we have a stalemate which in the 
end hurts our children. Assuming a com- 
mitment to meeting the individual needs of 
students and, hence, the individual needs of 
communities, there are many prescriptions 
for improvement of the school system which 
are far more feasible and appropriate than 
community control a la New York. 

A school system could involve a com- 
munity in the planning of fits school, pro- 
viding expertise, access to information and 
essential materials, while a community group 
gathers and organizes the community's in- 
put into the plans for the new school. In 
this way, the community's aspirations for 
its children and its local needs could be 
programmed into the architectural specifica- 
tions and curriculum development for the 
new school. Secondly, a school system could 
provide for a community's participation in 
the selection of the principal, the educa- 
tional leader, of an existing school, This 
could be accomplished without serious viola- 
tion to existing promotional policies by 
having the community group establish its 
criteria for its new principal, submit the cri- 
teria to the school system, and have the 
school system choose the person who most 
closely meets the community’s criteria from 
the established list of persons eligible under 
existing promotional processes. 

Thirdly, a community could participate in 
the daily operations of its school through 
influence on the basic policy tool, the budget. 
Instead of establishing educational priori- 
ties at a central office, a school system can 
have its budget developed from the ground 
up, at the local school level. The principal 
can be directed to assimilate the input of 
faculty, students, and parents into the 
school’s budget for the next year. The school 
may want to give priority to a new boiler 
rather than a new music teacher, to an ex- 
panded cafeteria rather than to more supplies 
for students, and so on. 

During Dr. Sheldon's first year with the 
Baltimore City Public Schools, the above 
three policies on community involvement in 
the planning of the school, in the selection 
of the principal, and in the development of 
the budget, were instituted. The Dunbar 
Charette is an example of what can be done 
using this philosophy. We must, however, 
breakdown many internal hang-ups’ in the 
educational establishment if we can broaden 
this idea. 

Baltimore is also presently developing a 
plan for the decentralization of the adminis- 
tration, which will bring all administrative 
services down into the communities where 
they can respond quickly to the needs of a 
particular teacher in a particular classroom. 
The lesson should be that Baltimore's School 
System and most others can take many 
concrete steps toward increasing its respon- 
siveness to the varying needs of local com- 
munities, toward inyolving parents and com- 
munity groups in the managements of their 
schools, without the need for a New York- 
type confrontation. 

It is only in a context of good educational 
policy that we can move forward in solving 
our current problems. There really is a very 
little need for the kind of emotional rhet- 
oric which all too often is the hallmark of 
what is passed off as solving our educational 
crisis. 

The solution to this crisis is very painful 
because it takes a personal commitment from 
each of us as individuals. The rhetoric Is a 
way to absolve ourselves personally from re- 
sponsibility and to shove the blame on insti- 
tutions and society generally. If we continue 
to play millennium politics (i.e. all or noth- 
ing), we will continue to segregate our school 
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system and make it increasingly unlikely that 
our children can get a good public education. 
The situation is tense and we must establish 
beachheads like City Springs Elementary 
School and then move to expand them. Any- 
thing else involves the cynical use of children 
as cannon fodder for a meaningless debate. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. EVERETT 
McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the par- 
ticipation by our Nation’s young people 
in riots, demonstrations, and displays of 
violence are a cause of serious concern 
not only to their parents, but also to 
citizens interested in the future good 
health of our country. Mrs. Everett Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen, wife of the late Senate 
minority leader, recently expressed her 
sentiments on this situation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that her address to the 
Capitol Hill Club be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY MRS. EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN 
BEFORE CaPrroL Hin CLUB WOMEN’S 
LUNCHEON 
Members of the Capitol Hill Club and your 

guests. When Lou Tower called me in Florida 

last February and asked if I would say a few 

words to the Capitol Hill Club in May, I 

tried to convince her that I felt quite inade- 

quate to present any ideas, now that I am 

a part of the “silent majority.” 

I think I almost miss the Senator more in 
the early evenings than at any other time, 
because when he came home we'd sit and 
relax, and would give and take about the 
events of the day. And from these sessions 
I felt I could go out and speak with some 
authority. 

I didn’t realize until only a few days ago 
that Lou had not taken me seriously and 
so here I am with a few ideas of my own. 
These ideas are on fundamentals and words 
which I think we are going to have to put 
back in our vocabulary if we are going to 
solve the problems of today. 

The one word I am going to talk about is 
“discipline.” The dictionary defines it as 
“training, which corrects, molds, strengthens 
and perfects.” (I wonder if we might even 
find the little word “obsolete” in the new 
edition of Webster.) It is awfully important 
tho that we think of the word “love” when 
we talk about and exercise discipline. Be- 
cause while you are attempting to train and 
mold, there must be love and understanding. 

I recall years ago when some of the first 
schools of free thinking were tried out in 
Evanston, Illinois. The kindergarten children 
were not disciplined in any way. They would 
break up boxes, destroy furniture, throw 
paints, and it was all put under the term of 
aggressiveness or freedom of expression. 
These children have now grown and are still 
expressing themselves in words and actions 
but with more authority and more violence. 
Also they are listening to professors, taking 
notes and going out and repeating what they 
have heard. It seems so much easier than to 
read a history book and try to think a few 
things out for themselves. 

I also quarrel with the mothers and fa- 
thers who feel inadequate and who feel they 
have lost control over their children. They 
say this is the computer age and the tele- 
vision age and their children know so much 
more about these things than they do. But 
parents have background and experience that 
far outweighs all of this computer age. And 
this is where the discipline in the home must 
be exercised, 

As I watched the young people descend on 
Washington the other Saturday I said to my- 
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self, Where did they get the money to come 
to Washington? How long are they going to 
be away from home? And most of all, where 
are they going to spend the night and with 
whom? And do their parents know this? 

And then I stood in the window of a shop 
on Connecticut Avenue and watched them 
come from the Mall up to DuPont Circle. 
They were dirty. They were unkempt. Not 
one boy had on anything above his waist. 
I thought “Where is their sense of pride, 
They can’t all be from broken homes or from 
the streets. Weren’t they taught any of the 
decencies at home?” Didn’t you have to 
scrape your feet before you came into the 
house and didn’t you have to wash your 
hands before you came to the table? And 
weren't there a lot of other things that you 
had to learn that had to do with cleanliness? 

Only in the atmosphere of cleanliness is 
the mind free to do constructive things, and 
the things these young people were doing 
were destructive things. 

As I watched them I was thinking “they 
are away from their schools and their class- 
rooms and it is nearing the end of the school 
year.” Do you remember when you graduated 
from high school or college? Do you remem- 
ber when you walked up to the platform and 
received your diploma? This year many of 
the schools are closed and the graduates are 
receiving their diplomas by mail and many 
of them couldn't care less. When they go to 
seek employment is the employer going to 
ask for a high school, or trade school or col- 
lege diploma? Or is that discipline gone also? 

The schools that are adopting this method 
are catering to a small minority of students 
and many of the noisy ones are not students, 
but this discipline of which I have been 
speaking not only belongs in the home, it be- 
longs in the school as well. 

Last Sunday I was listening to a TV pro- 
gram. It was titled Religion in the Schools 
and because this was so close to the heart 
of my Senator and still is in mine, I was 
anxious to hear it. The panel was composed 
of a Democrat Congressman, a member of 
the D.C. school board and a young girl from 
Cathedral School. This girl was deploring that 
the students had to take religion in the 
school. She said there were more important 
things to do. People are hungry and they 
need food. She continuously referred to the 
“society” and how the “society” should take 
care of these people who were hungry and 
the “society” should see that they were 
clothed and fed. I was disappointed that no 
one asked her to define “society”. I am sure 
it would have a hollow sound because it 
could only be a word that she had glibly 
picked up in the classroom. The program left 
me with a very troubled mind because in 
conclusion this young girl said that if the 
“society” didn’t take care of her people and 
they were hungry they had every right to 
go out and steal to get what they wanted. 
The moderator asked the Congressman what 
he thought about this and he said he was 
very disturbed but that if his family was 
hungry he might be forced to steal. That is 
where they left the program that had started 
out to be Religion in the schools. 

I think the real breakdown in the morals 
of this country was when we all repeated 
Franklin Roosevelt's Four Freedoms, “Free- 
dom from fear, freedom from want etc”. It 
all had a negative sound. There was no free- 
dom for anything. And as the government 
gives more and more it takes away more and 
more. 

There are fine children all over this coun- 
try and all over the world who are brought 
up with discipline in the home and there is 
plenty of love that is sprinkled in with this 
discipline. These young people will find in 
the homes the freedom to do constructive 
things. Through conversation with their el- 
ders they will develop a sense of pride in 
their country and will realize their elders 
have great faith in their President. 

As I conclude I want to talk about the 
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marigold. David Burpee developed and named 
one particular marigold “Senator Dirksen, 
the smiling marigold.” Many of you have 
planted seeds this year and are watching 
them grow. With the help of God who will 
send the rain and the sunshine these smiling 
faces will look up to the heavens and will 
bring you joy. 

I want to plant another seed with you to- 
day. There are forces in this country that 
want to destroy us. There are forces in the 
Republican Party that want to tear us apart. 
You people have always been a united force 
in our party and let me tell you, there is 
no more “silent majority”. You will have to 
read the papers and watch TV, and act. First 
get down on your knees and ask God to give 
you the judgement to speak wisely and then 
talk to your friends. But most of all take 
your pen in hand, If you feel that what you 
have listened to or read is going to destroy 
this country, then voice your objections. If 
there are enough letters of disapproval they 
will listen. 

But there is one thing more. The bible 
says “If a man asks you to go with him a 
mile, go with him two”. Don't stop after 
the first mile, If someone is doing or saying 
what you feel in your heart is right, tell 
him so. The Senator used to say “it is only 
the ones who want to tear me apart who 
write letters. The ones who agree with me 
don't bother to tell me so.” Let’s go this sec- 
ond mile and we'll find it is these seeds which 
will bring forth blossoms. 


CANADIAN OIL CONTROLS CAUSE 
TROUBLE 


Mr, MONDALE, Mr. President, on 
March 25, a bipartisan group of 25 Sena- 
tors from Northern States wrote to the 
President and strongly urged that he 
“direct representatives of the Depart- 


ment of State to enter into immediate 
negotiations with Canada looking to- 
ward the prompt establishment of a 
‘freer exchange of petroleum.’” The 25 
Senators included both the majority 
leader and the minority leader, and I 
hoped that we would receive a prompt 
and thoughtful reply from the President. 

On April 22, 1970, Mr. William E. Tim- 
mons, an assistant to the President, re- 
sponded to the 25 Senators in a letter 
which gave no indication that the United 
States was prepared to enter into serious 
and bona fide negotiations with Canada. 
In fact, the letter contained a virtual 
ultimatum to Canada that a compre- 
hensive agreement “with respect to all 
energy matters” was required if the 
United States was to remove the quanti- 
tative controls on Canadian oil imports 
which had been represented as merely 
temporary. 

In writing to the President, the 25 
Senators observed that the proclamation 
had caused dismay on the part of our 
Canadian friends and neighbors. The 
New York Times for May 31 contained a 
very interesting article in which the 
Canadian Minister of Energy, Mines, and 
Resources, the Honorable J. J. Greene, 
was described as believing that the 
Canadians could not be blackmailed into 
an agreement which was contrary to their 
interests by such unilateral actions as 
had been taken by the United States. 
As he said: 

Canadians are just not the kind of people 
to negotiate anything with a gun at the head. 


The experience of our country with 
Canadian imports gives every reason to 
believe that the source of supply is as 
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secure as any other which we could rely 
on in’ a national emergency. Even the 
President’s own Cabinet Task Force on 
Oil Import Controls reached substan- 
tially this conclusion. Nevertheless, it did 
raise the extraneous question of the de- 
pendence of Canada’s eastern provinces 
on imports of oil from abroad. In this 
connection, we had already pointed out 
to the President in March that this issue 
was irrelevant to the security of Ca- 
nadian supply to the United States be- 
cause there would be no practical means 
for diverting Canada’s western oil to the 
east if eastern supplies should be cut off. 

Indeed, Minister Greene has publicly 
committed his government to the security 
of export deliveries to the United States 
on at least two occasions. I was glad to 
see that the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. BELLMON) placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for May 21, 1970, the full 
text of Minister Greene’s address on 
May 12 to the Independent Petroleum 
Association at Denver, Colo. In doing so, 
the Senator called attention to a few of 
the Minister’s remarks which described 
Canada’s resolve to pursue an independ- 
ent course in its own economic develop- 
ment and trade policy. 

I wish that the Senator had also drawn 
attention to the Minister’s remarks in 
which he addressed the issue of the se- 
curity of Canadian exports to the United 
States. In the same speech, Minister 
Greene said: 

Specifically, there have been suggestions 
that in an emergency western Canadian oil 
might be diverted from U.S. markets to meet 
needs in eastern Canada if adequate tanker- 
borne supplies were not available to that 
area. 

Secondly, it has been suggested that the 
U.S. would have to be prepared to make 
emergency deliveries of its domestic oil to 
eastern Canada if overseas supplies to the 
whole eastern seaboard of North America 
were curtailed. 

As to the security of our export deliveries 
to the United States markets, this has surely 
never been seriously challenged. Indeed, the 
work of the U.S. Cabinet Task Force on oil 
import control tended, if anything, to con- 
firm the reliability of Canadian supply. Di- 
version to eastern Canadian markets of oil 
flowing to the U.S. would not at present be 
possible because of the absence of the neces- 
sary pipeline connections. And having regard 
to the long standing arrangements between 
our two countries in defence, trade, and other 
areas, I cannot find it credible that we would 
divert such supplies unless by mutual agree- 
ment for a common purpose, or that we 
would violate trading agreements that were 
in effect between us. 


Mr. Greene made many of the same 
points in a speech in Washington, D.C., 
on April 23. In addressing the spring con- 
ference for corporation executives at 
Johns Hopkins University, he said also 
that he “would like to suggest that it 
should be left to us to evaluate the matter 
of oil supply security in eastern Canada 
and to take any appropriate action.” But 
he also pointed out that Canada had the 
matter of eastern oil supply security un- 
der active review and would be prepared 
to revise its oil policy if it concluded that 
a problem did, in fact, exist. Since U.S. 
supplies are the only alternative to the 
import of foreign oil for Canada’s eastern 
provinces, it is interesting to note that 
such supplies are also shipped by many 
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of the same coastal routes that are used 
by oil from South America. Thus, it is 
not obvious that substituting American 
oil for Venezuelan oil would in any way 
contribute to the security of eastern Can- 
ada’s supplies in an emergency. 

On May 26, I wrote the President of 
the United States again on this vital sub- 
ject. I pointed out that Mr. Timmons’ 
reply was not at all responsive to the 
letter which the 25 Senators had written 
in March. Specifically, Mr. Timmons’ re- 
ply was limited to the national security 
basis for the proclamation and it was not 
Satisfactory on that point. But our letter 
had raised a number of other points in- 
cluding the question of relationships with 
Canada and the problem of fuel short- 
ages and cost increases which would con- 
front consumers in the United States. 

We have seen that the control program 
has, indeed, resulted in just the shortages 
and price increases which we predicted. 
Not only have such shortages been felt 
in the northern tier of the United States 
but States in the midcontinent have also 
been adversely affected. They have found 
that the cutback in Canadian supplies 
has resulted in the draining off of do- 
mestic oil to refineries in the North. Price 
increases have occurred in many of these 
States, both in the midcontinent and in 
the upper Midwest. 

Referring to the two recent speeches of 
Minister Greene in Denver and in Wash- 
ington, I suggested that the President 
“promptly review the new controls in the 
light of his remarks.” I pointed out that 
these speeches should “provide whatever 
additional assurance the President 
might have thought necessary in regard 
to our ability to depend on Canadian oil 
in an emergency.” 

Mr. President, I note that negotiations 
between the United States and Canada 
have come to a virtual standstill since the 
unilateral action which the United States 
took. I believe it is up to our Government 
to initiate discussions promptly. Minis- 
ter Greene has indicated that the Cana- 
dians are prepared to talk in a reasonable 
atmosphere where they are not subject to 
unacceptable preconditions. In these 
troubled times, when the United States 
is plagued with inflation at home and 
can ill afford to antagonize one of our 
best friends in the international arena, it 
is troubling that our Government would 
act in such a way as to inhibit free and 
constructive discussions with our Cana- 
dian neighbors. I hope that our Govern- 
ment will accept the welcomed indica- 
tions that Canada is prepared to be 
reasonable. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times article, the March 25 letter 
to the President from 25 Senators, the 
April 22 reply by Mr. Timmons, the May 
26 letter from me to the President, and 
the speech by Minister Greene in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on April 23 be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CANADA Resents U.S. FUEL Poticy 
(By Jay Walz) 

OTTAWA, May 30.—Persistent demands by 
the Nixon Administration that Canada ne- 
gotiate a common policy for the use of North 
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American energy sources—oil, coal, gas, ura- 
nium and hydropower—are meeting increas- 
ing resistance here. They are also causing & 
rare outburst of nationalism that Canadians 
normally hold in reserve. 

Recent White House tactics prompted J. J. 
Greene, the Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, to scold an American audience in 
Denver for taking Canadians for granted. 

Addressing a meeting of the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America two weeks 
ago, Mr. Greene said that the United States 
must prepare for a much more nationalistic 
Canada, “in which there will be firm control 
of all foreign investment, particularly in the 
resources industry.” 

At present, United States companies own 
or control about two-thirds of all oil and 
mineral production in Canada. 

While several high-ranking officials of the 
State Department listened, Mr. Greene said 
that Canada wanted to be herself, and to 
avoid “the malaise that exists in your land.” 
He cited the United States involvement in 
Southeast Asia, campus unrest, disorder in 
the streets and problems of pollution as 
major reasons for Canada’s desire “to be 
different.” 

LETTERS SUPPORT STAND 

He said the current round of bargaining 
between Ottawa and Washington on the con- 
tinental resources must lead to “Canadian 
solutions in a Canadian interest.” 

Mr. Greene's office reports that since the 
speech he has received an avalanche of mail 
showing a 10-to-1 ratio of approval of his 
strong “nationalist” words. 

Canadian hackles have been rising since 
last March when President Nixon ordered a 
reduction in the amount of Canadian oil 
flowing into United States markets from an 
average 634,692 barrels a day to 395,000 bar- 
rels. This action, which Canadian officials say 
was taken without Canada’s consent, was in- 
terpreted here as an effort to prod Canada 
into talks on other forms of energy. 

Canada at present can use only about one- 
half of the oil coming from the rich Alberta 
fields and is eager to sell the other half to 
the United States. Ottawa officials, however, 
are reluctant to commit Canada to long-term 
arrangements on the other fuels, which are 
largely undeveloped, because, as Mr. Greene 
said on Thursday, “we don’t know what 
Canada is going to need 25 or 50 years from 
now. 

MOVE LINKED TO ACCORD 


The White House at first indicated that 
the cutback would be temporary. But a re- 
cent letter signed by a Presidential assistant 
suggests that the restriction on imports is 
tied to an agreement on general policy. 

The letter, answering the protest of 25 
United States senators to the cutback, said 
that the national security of the United 
States required the conclusion of a ‘‘com- 
prehensive agreement with Canada with re- 
spect to all energy matters and imposition 
of some qualitative limitations on the entry 
of Canadian petroleum pending the conclu- 
sion of such a pact.” 

Mr. Greene charged at a news conference 
that this was blackmail. “Canadians are just 
not the kind of people to negotiate anything 
with a gun at the head,” he said. “It’s very 
difficult to set up talks with respect to long- 
term policies when this unilateral action of 
cutting back has been taken by the Ameri- 
cans without Canadian consent.” 

Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau told 
newsmen in Vancouver yesterday that his 
Government was trying to ascertain whether 
the letter was just an opinion or represented 
a new policy. Mr. Greene told the House of 
Commons that the letter contained contra- 
dictions that created doubts that it was a 
statement of national policy. 

[In San Clemente, Calif., Gerald L. Warren, 
White House deputy press secretary acknowl- 
edged that the letter had been sent and said 
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that the Administration “has always said the 
controls, voluntary or mandatory, were nec- 
essary until an agreement is reached on all 
energy matters.” ] 

While Mr. Greene said he had given Mr. 
Trudeau's office a copy of his Denver speech 
before he delivered it. It remains to be seen 
whether the Prime Minister will support him 
in the coming talks with Washington. 

While letters to newspaper editors suggest 
the Minister may have struck a vein of popu- 
lar support, some Western politicians have 
taken him to task for “childish diplomacy,” 

Eldon Wooliams, a Conservative represent- 
ing an oil-conscious district of Calgary, said 
that Mr. Greene was “ruining the Canadian 
oil market.” George Hees, a former Conserva- 
tive Minister of Trade and Commerce, called 
on Mr. Greene to formally apologize for parts 
of his Denver speech as a first step in re- 
storing good relations with the United States. 

Marca 25, 1970. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: As Senators from 
northern states, whose consumers have 4 
strong interest in oil policy, we were all 
heartened by your statement on February 
20, 1970, in which you referred to the 
“unique degree of security (which) can be 
afforded by moving toward an integrated 
North American energy market.” 

We were gratified by your directive to the 
Department of State “to continue to examine 
with Canada measures looking toward a 
freer exchange of petroleum, natural gas and 
other energy resources between the two 
countries.” 

Understandably, we were quite disturbed 
by your announcement, only 18 days later, of 
the establishment of mandatory controls on 
Canadian oil imports. This seems to be a 
backward step and an affront to Canada. 

We believe that these controls will result 
in increased costs and, in some cases, fuel 
shortages and curtailed operations. In the 
face of inflationary pressures, we feel that 
only the most compelling reasons could jus- 
tify an action which will raise prices. 

At the same time, the Proclamation has 
caused dismay—if not resentment—on the 
part of our Canadian friends and neighbors. 
After all, Canada is a natural source of sup- 
ply for the northern United States. 

We know there was a substantial increase 
in imports in January, when Chicago began 
to draw oil from the Interprovincial Pipe- 
line. We also are aware of the pattern of 
imports in excess of the voluntary control 
program. It was these factors which led to 
your conclusion to establish a mandatory 
control program. However, we cannot agree 
that the 395,000 average barrels per day limit 
will be “adequate to meet the needs of the 
U.S. refineries and consumers,” as stated in 
the White House announcement of March 
10. 

We also have some doubt as to the statu- 
tory authority for this action. As you know, 
the authority to restrict imports which 
“threaten to impair the national security” 
has been used only in the case of the Oil 
Import Control program established in 1959. 
This control program has specifically ex- 
empted Canadian oil. 

The fact that the authority has been used 
but once underscores the narrow interpreta- 
tion that you and your three predecessors 
have previously put upon this provision. 
Clearly, the test of a threat to the national 
security is, and was intended to be a diffi- 
cult one to meet. 

We do not find in the report of your 
Cabinet Task Force on Oil Import Control, 
or elsewhere, any logical case that even sub- 
stantially increased imports of Canadian oil 
would adversely affect our national security 
interests. Indeed, we note that the Task 
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Force concluded on page 94 of its report, that 
“the risk of political instability or animosity 
is generally conceded to be very low in Can- 
ada, The risk of physical interruption or di- 
version of Canadian oil to other export mar 
kets in an emergency is also minimal... . 

The Task Force discussion of Canada’s pol- 
icy on importing oil for its eastern provinces 
seems entirely irrelevant to the amount of 
exports from the western provinces to the 
U.S. As you know, Canada’s western oil is 
not transported to the eastern provinces. 
Even in an emergency situation, there would 
be no practical means for diverting such oil 
to eastern Canada. With respect to the risk 
of depletion of Canadian oil reserves, we note 
that such depletion would be offset by pres- 
ervation of U.S. reserves. 

The Proclamation issued by President Ei- 
sSenhower in 1959 expressly relied on the 
statutory criterion that crude oil and related 
products were being imported “‘in such quan- 
tities and under such circumstances as to 
threaten to impair the national security”. 
In contrast, your Proclamation of March 10 
concludes that the existing exemption of 
Canadian oil imports “does not effectively 
serve our national security interests” and 
that the control program is necessary “for the 
accomplishment of the national security pur- 
poses of Proclamation 3279”. In order to 
justify such a significant new action as this, 
we think an explicit finding of a threat to 
the national security must be made. 

We recognize that the United States has 
some significant interests in what are, in the 
final analysis, Canada's own policies regard- 
ing oil and related matters. But we do not 
believe that either a voluntary control pro- 
gram, or a mandatory program is an appro- 
priate vehicle for asserting those interests. 
Accordingly, we strongly urge that you direct 
representatives of the Department of State 
to enter into immediate negotiations with 
Canada looking toward the prompt estab- 
lishment of a “freer exchange of petro- 
leum, . . .” In the meantime, we believe the 
best interests of both countries would be 
served by deferring the effective date of the 
March 10th Proclamation, pending a deter- 
mation as to whether suitable agreements 
can be worked out. 

Inasmuch as the effects of this new order 
are already being felt by our consumers and 
refineries, we would appreciate your early 
response, 

Sincerely, 

Jacob Javits, Clairborne Pell, Abe Ribi- 
coff, Eugene McCarthy, Thomas Mc- 
Intyre, Lee Metcalf, Thomas J. Dodd, 
Quentin Burdick, Charles H. Percy, 
Charlie Goodell, Vance Hartke, Ste- 
phen Young, Philip Hart. 

Walter F. Mondale, George McGovern, 
Gaylord Nelson, Edward Kennedy, Ed- 
ward W. Brooke, Edmund Muskie, 
Hugh Scott, John O. Pastore, Bill 
Proxmire, Mike Mansfield, Harrison 
Williams, Birch Bayh. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1970. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: This is in further 
response to your March 25 letter, which was 
co-signed by 24 Senators, concerning Ca- 
nadian oil imports. 

We agree with the basic premise of your 
letter that, since Proclamation 3969 has been 
issued pursuant to the authority of section 
232 of the Trade Expansion Act, it presup- 
poses that imports of Canadian oil threaten 
to impair the national security. Of course, 
such a threat may be posed in an indirect as 
well as in a direct manner. In our view, these 
imports create at least an indirect threat to 
the national security for two reasons. 

First, in the announcement of the is- 
suance of the proclamation it was stated 
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that the recent steep increase in the flow of 
petroleum imports from Canada was im- 
pairing the entire petroleum import control 
program. Since the protection of the national 
security is the very goal of that program, 
imports having the effect of crippling it 
necessarily threaten the national security. 

Second, the report of the Cabinet Task 
Force on Oil Import Control supports the 
imposition of quantitative controls on the 
import of Canadian petroleum, It indicates 
(pars. 335b, c, 343b) that while the risk of 
physical interruption of the inland delivery 
of Canadian petroleum may be slight, a seri- 
ous and disturbing element arises from the 
circumstance that Eastern Canada imports 
all of its petroleum requirements from po- 
tentially insecure sources overseas. In the 
event of an interruption of that supply, 
Canada would either compete with the United 
States for the supplies available or turn to 
the United States to furnish the necessary 
imports. Those contingencies detract from 
the security value of U.S, petroleum imports 
from Western Canada and demonstrate the 
dangers to the national security involved in 
excessive reliance on the imports, In this 
context the national security of the United 
States requires the conclusion of a com- 
prehensive agreement with Canada with re- 
spect to all energy matters, and the imposi- 
tion of some quantitative limitations on the 
entry of Canadian petroleum pending the 
conclusion of such a pact. 

Your letter also takes the position that the 
proclamation is defective because it lacks an 
explicit finding of a threat to the national 
security, It will be noted that the recitals of 
the proclamation contain the following per- 
tinent findings: (1) the present system “does 
not effectively serve our national security 
interests”; (2) petroleum imports from Can- 
ada should be limited “in order to institute 
& more effective system of import control for 
the accomplishment of the national security 
purposes of Proclamation No. 3279, as 
amended”; and (3) the President's approval 
of the preceding finding and his own state- 
ment that the limitation of imports of Ca- 
nadian oil into Districts I-IV is “necessary 
in the interest of the national security ob- 
jectives of Proclamation 3279.” 

These repeated references to the national 
security plainly demonstrate that the Pres- 
ident’s action was taken so that unlimited 
imports of Canadian petroleum will not 
threaten the national security. Section 232, 
of course, does not make the validity of a 
proclamation issued under it dependent 
upon the use of any specific formula. Nor 
does it require the President to spell out in 
his proclamation the precise manner in 
which the import threatens to impair the 
national security. Proclamation No. 3279 is 
no more specific on that score than Procla- 
mation No. 3969. 

I hope that the foregoing is fully respon- 
sive to the points you raised. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E. TIMMONS, 
Assistant to the President. 
May 26, 1970. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: On March 25, 1970, 
twenty-five Senators from northern states 
wrote to you to protest your recent order 
imposing mandatory controls on Canadian 
oil imports. On April 22, one of your assist- 
ants, Mr. William E. Timmons, responded to 
me and to the other twenty-four Senators 
who had signed the letter. He closed with 
the hope that “the foregoing is fully respon- 
sive to the points” in our letter. 

I must regretfully advise you that his let- 
ter is not responsive at all to the subjects 
which we covered. It deals almost exclusively 
with the national security issue and is not 
satisfactory in that regard. 

Our letter also made the following points 
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which are not touched upon in Mr. Tim- 
mons’ reply: 

1. The control program “seems to be a 
backward step and an affront to Canada.” 
This point is underscored by a statement 
made by the Honorable J. J. Greene, Cana- 
dian Minister of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources, in a speech in Washington, D.C, in 
April: 

“Similarly, we are convinced that the uni- 
lateral decision on the part of the U.S. to 
cut back imports of Canadian oil is a mis- 
take for both countries.” 

Mr. Greene also stated in a speech in May 
in Denver, Colorado that Canada does not 
“consider that these controls are in keeping 
with the conditions of trade in oil which 
both our countries have sought to preserve 
over the years.” 

2. We commented that “These controls will 
result in increased costs and, in some cases, 
fuel shortages and curtailed operations.” 
Shortages have already occurred in a great 
many states and prices have been raised. 

3. We disagreed that the 395,000 average 
barrels per day limit would be “adequate to 
meet the needs of the U.S. refineries and 
consumers” as stated in the White House 
announcement. of March 10. In fact, the 
shortages we predicted have been felt even 
beyond the northern tier of states which 
most of those who signed the March letter 
represent in the Senate. 

4. We questioned whether a control pro- 
gram on Canadian oil imports, whether vyol- 
untary or mandatory, is an appropriate ve- 
hicle for asserting our interests in Canada’s 
policies regarding oil and related matters. Mr. 
Greene said in his May speech in Denver, “I 
am convinced that the solutions which will 
prove to best serve our joint interests will be 
those very solutions we come to as being the 
Canadian solutions in the Canadian in- 
terest.” ` 

These issues are of great significance to 
our millions of constituents and threaten to 
impair our relationship with our Canadian 
friends and neighbors. As United States Sen- 
ators, and especially as Senators from north- 
ern states, those who signed the letter to 
you of March 25 assumed that you would 
comment on these vital matters. 

It is also disturbing that Mr, Timmons’ 
letter, even with respect to the national se- 
curity issue, is not responsive to our com- 
ments. Specifically, he states that the Cabi- 
net Task Force on Oil Import Control recom- 
mends the imposition of quantitative con- 
trols on Canadian petroleum. But this rec- 
ommendation was predicated on the need for 
such controls during a transition to greatly 
expanded imports of oil from the Middle East 
and Venezuela. In the absence of a liberal- 
ized import program, which the majority of 
the Task Force proposed, there is no recom- 
mendation (or justification) in the Task 
Force report for controls on Canadian oil, 

Moreover, the Task Force discussion of 
the purported problems which stem from the 
dependence of eastern Canada on imports 
from potentially insecure sources overseas 
cannot stand the test of logic. As we pointed 
out in our letter, Canada’s western oj] is not 
transported to the eastern provinces. Thus, 
the connection between the sale of western 
Canadian oil to the United States and the 
reliance on overseas oil by eastern Canada 
is, at best, obscure from the national secu- 
rity viewpoint. 

Minister Greene stated in his Washington 
speech in April that “The security of our 
export deliveries to the United States mar- 
kets . , . has surely never been seriously chal- 
lenged.”” He continued, “Diversion to eastern 
Canadian markets of oil flowing to the 
United States would not at present be pos- 
sible because of the absence of the necessary 
pipeline connections. And having regard to 
the long-standing arrangements between our 
two countries in defense, trade and other 
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areas, I cannot find it credible that we would 
divert such supplies unless by mutual agree- 
ment for a common purpose or that we would 
violate trading agreements that were in ef- 
fect between us.” (Emphasis added)) The 
same points were repeated in his Denver 
speech in May. 

I would also point out that the national 
security justification for curtailing Canadian 
imports is weak on other grounds. For ex- 
ample, during the 1967 crisis precipitated by 
the closing of the Suez Canal, we were quite 
anxious to get additional oil from Canada. 
The absence of sufficient pipeline capacity 
prevented our importing the oil from that 
secure source which was available to us, The 
effect of your contro] program will be to con- 
tinue to inhibit the development of such 
Pipeline systems which could serve us well 
in an emergency. 

Surely the two speeches which Minister 
Greene made recently shoul provide what- 
ever additional assurance you might have 
thought necessary in regard to our ability 
to depend on Canadian oil in an emergency. 
Therefore, I hope that you will promptly re- 
view the new controls in the light of his re- 
marks. I feel confident that he would be 
prepared to confirm them in some formal ex- 
change of instruments between the two gov- 
ernments, In the meantime, we cannot ac- 
cept the continuation of these new restric- 
tions at the demonstrably inadequate level 
of 395,000 barrels per day for the second 
half of this year. 

Finally, Mr. Timmons’ letter notes that 
the Trade Expansion ‘ct authority for the 
oil import control program does not require 
the use of any specific formula nor the 
spelling out of the precise manner in which 
the threat occurs, He points out that Proc- 
lamation No. 3279 is not very specific either. 
It may be of interest that a number of 
members of the Senate have strongly criti- 
cized the proclamation and the statute on 
precisely that basis. Moreover, Section 232(d) 
of the law requires that a report be made. 
I do not believe that Proclamation No. 3969 
adequately fulfills this requirement. 

Because this subject is of the utmost im- 
portance to our constituents across the 
northern tier of the United States, and be- 
cause it is of such great significance to our 
friend and neighbor to the rorth, I urgently 
request that you reconsider this matter at 
your earliest opportunity. I am sending a 
copy of this letter to the other twenty-four 
Senators who signed our letter of March 25. 
I am sure that they would also appreciate 
your early attention to these vital issues, 

With warmest regards. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER F. MONDALE. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CANADIAN RESOURCES 
With SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OIL 


(By the Honourable J. J. Greene, Minister of 
Energy, Mines, and Resources, Canada) 


1. INTRODUCTION 


“Canada”, as Jacques Cartier said to the 
Montreal Rotarians in 1535, “must develop 
its natural resources”, 

Since the days of the fur trade, develop- 
ment of natural resources has played a 
vitally-important role in Canadian economic 
growth. 

A country heavily dependent on interna- 
tional trade, Canada experiences a “compul- 
sion to export” to a unique degree. The 
products of our mines and of our oil and gas 
wells contribute significantly to our exports. 

Regional development across the country 
has been stimulated by the opening up of 
mineral wealth. Today, it is hard to imagine 
the Prairies without oil and gas. 

Finally, employment in and spending by 
our resource industries has a “multiplier 
effect” which reaches through the whole 
economy. 
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The resource industries then play a role 
in Canadian economic growth and develop- 
ment which is out of proportion to their 
size as measured by conventional economic 
indicators. I think there is a case for regard- 
ing these industries as a “psychological cat- 
alyst” in the Canadian economy. When they 
are expanding and innovating, developing 
new domestic and export markets, then con- 
fidence in the economy as a whole is at a 
high level. 

Canadians today are more keenly aware 
than ever of the national importance of 
resource development. This awareness is re- 
lated in part to the emphasis being given 
to opening up of the North, where develop- 
ment must be based largely on energy and 
mineral resources. It is coupled with a strong 
desire to ensure that the benefit to Canada 
of this development is maximized and that 
it proceeds in such a way that danger to the 
natural environment is minimized, 

The result is greater government involve- 
ment in furthering resource development 
and in shaping the direction of that develop- 
ment in accordance with national aspira- 
tions. 

My job as Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources is to ensure, as far as Govern- 
ment can, that we have healthy mining and 
energy industries. We want these industries 
to provide for increasing use of national re- 
sources and to continue to contribute their 
share to the realization of our economic and 
social goals. 

We seek to achieve this purpose by foster- 
ing conditions favourable to sound expan- 
sion and by implementing policies directed 
at fuller, safer, and more efficient use of 
national resources. Moreover, my Department 
is Justly renowned for its contribution to the 
appraisal of the extent of Canada’s resources. 

In implementing our policies, there is of 
course the need to strike a balance between 
consumer and producer interests, and be- 
tween the different regions of Canada. Cur- 
rent desires have to be set against future 
needs. And purely economic criteria at times 
have to be subordinated to national political 
alms. 


2. INTERDEPENDENCE IN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Canadian energy and mineral resources are 
large. Quite how large, we are still finding 
out. Certainly their extent and variety is 
much greater than seemed possible just a 
few decades ago. 

But once discovered, development is not 
always easy. Historically, some Canadian re- 
sources have proved particularly resistant to 
exploitation. 

We have encountered technical problems: 
the tar sands are a particular example. 

Transportation difficulties, a recurring 
theme in Canadian history, have been a fre- 
quent restraint. The naturali-gas industry 
furnishes an example. 

And availability of domestic capital has 
seldom been adequate to our resource de- 
velopment needs. 

Characteristically, however, it is market 
access which has represented the ultimate 
limiting factor to the pace of Canadian re- 
source development. Domestic markets are 
small and dispersed. It is logical, therefore, 
that Canada should look south for large and 
concentrated markets. 

It is equally logical that the United States 
should look north for fuels and minerals to 
help supplement its domestic supplies. Take 
oil for example. Canadian resources are still 
at an early stage of development. I am told 
that we have found perhaps 10% of our total 
potential reserves of 120 billion barrels of 
crude oll. By contrast oil resources in the 
lower 48 states of the U.S.A. are in a late 
stage of development—perhaps half or more 
of total ultimate reserves have been found 
and the oil industry is finding it difficult to 
maintain its “inventory” of proven reserves. 
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In this setting of “complementarity”, it 
makes common sense to me that trade be- 
tween the two countries is in the interest of 
both. Much has been said and written about 
a “continental oil or energy policy”. Much 
has been written by those who neither un- 
derstood the question nor the factors and 
yet have instant and certain answers. When 
the time comes to sit down with the United 
States, we shall want to find out more about 
what they have in mind and what trade 
arrangements can be achieved which are in 
the Canadian interest and yet of benefit to 
the United States. We would not be prepared 
to talk water in this context. With this ex- 
clusion, we are prepared to discuss energy 
matters on a “no holds barred” basis, always 
assuming that the existence of constitutional 
and statutory restraints on trade in energy 
sources is recognized in both countries. 

In both these areas where there exists a 
serious difference of opinion it would be an 
easy thing to assume “tough stands” which 
might delight the jingoist or win quick po- 
litical approval. But I suggest that such 
reaction which could render our positions 
rigid and inflexible would serve neither of 
our interests. I believe that the record of 
our past relations where we resolved differ- 
ences at. the bargaining table, negotiating in 
good will, and to the end of achieving reso- 
lutions which made the best economic sense 
is the pattern we should once again follow. 

Of course, there is a place where a nation 
must stand, If a nation has no beliefs or 
concepts which it holds sacred, it is not a 
nation at all but merely a group of people 
living under a single political roof. Canada 
is standing at the place of its sovereignty in 
the Arctic, and at the place of assuring 
ecological control of its northern environ- 
ment. So much of our future lies in north- 
ern development. So much of our Canadian 
dream of our particular “new frontier” is in 
this great north of ours. We are determined 
that the mistakes of the past will not be 
repeated in these areas where the ecology is 
so sensitive, I note that already some of your 
own statesmen, and at least one of your 
great newspapers, have supported our stand, 
though your State Department has taken 
exception to our conclusion, I note that prior 
to our declaration as to our 100-mile pollu- 
tion control zone in the Arctic, President 
Nixon had signed a bill extending U.S. juris- 
diction beyond the 3-mile territorial sea for 
the purpose of prevention of pollution. We 
do not believe our initiative to be narrow, 
petty or empty gestures of sovereignty. It 
Was & necessary and meaningful initiative to 
protect and ensure Canada’s future in the 
north. 

But we are equally certain that to achieve 
real and lasting results in maintaining the 
pristine purity of the northern ecology, we 
must and should work with you in bilateral 
or multilateral agreements and arrangements 
which will make pollution control effective. 
We are anxious to work with the United 
States to achieve such arrangements, And so, 
while the position we have declared is a firm 
and inviolable one, we know full well that 
practical results assuring the fulfillment of 
our purpose must be achieved by interna- 
tional understanding and arrangements. We 
believe this to be a realistic position, which 
fulfils our national responsibility, and yet 
is sufficiently flexible to allow discussions 
with the United States and other nations to 
enable satisfactory arrangements to be 
achieved. 

Similarly, we are convinced that the uni- 
lateral decision on the part of the U.S. to cut 
back imports of Canadian oil is a mistake 
for both countries, We believe realistic trade 
arrangements in oil based on economic good 
sense to be the real answer. The resource 
studies done to date clearly show that we 
have existing and potential oil resources well 
beyond the need of Canada and Canadians 
in the present or in the foreseeable future, 
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and that we thus have surplus to Canadian 
needs for the marketplace. It is, of course, 
for the U.S. to determine whether they in 
turn have a need for a growing supply of 
Canadian oil. If the need is there, such ac- 
tions as the unilateral cutback are not con- 
ducive to the achievement of trading ar- 
rangements which will be good for both 
countries. On both these issues, where we 
have differences; the danger is that of rigid- 
ity, and that we will end up doing the wrong 
things in economic terms because we have 
reached positions from which we cannot later 
move. 

I have in mind, for example, the fact that 
if the bureaucracy set up to enforce the uni- 
lateral oil cutback remains too long in place, 
what were to be temporary restrictions might 
well become a permanent way of life. I think 
we have all experienced in the past the fact 
that the bureaucratic structure and bureau- 
cratic rules, once they are firmed in the 
cement of time, become as immovable as 
the mountain. 


3. OIL POLICIES—SOME UNDERLYING 
DIFFERENCES 


An important question from the Canadian 
viewpoint, is the extent to which a trade 
agreement in respect of petroleum resources 
would involve adoption of “common policies.” 

For a decade or more the development of 
the Canadian oil industry has occurred with- 
in a framework basically different from that 
existing in the United States. Our policy has 
been voluntary rather than mandatory and 
its flexibility has contrasted with the rela- 
tive rigidity of the United States Oil Im- 
port Control Program. Particularly striking 
has been the continued dependence of eastern 
Canada on imported oil while western Ca- 
nadian oil has been shipped in large volumes 
to United States markets. To understand 
this policy, certain factual differences be- 
tween our two countries need to be brought 
out. 

There is the fact of Canadian geography— 
the great east-west. extent of our country 
with presently-known oil resources land- 
locked in the western interior. United States 
oil policy might have taken a different course 
if United States oil reserves were all in the 
Rocky Mountain states. 

There is the fact of regionalism within the 
Canadian federal system. The United States 
certainly has its regional differences too, but 
because of our “ribbon development” and 
our less definitive historical resolution of 
inter-regional conflicts the possibility of re- 
gional differences pulling the Canadian fed- 
eral state apart cannot be ignored. 

The issue of domestic versus imported oil 
has. caused considerable fuss in New Eng- 
land. Had a similar issue developed in east- 
ern Canada it could haye. been an extremely 
serious national problem because of that 
strong sense of regionalism which exists. 

There is also the fact that western Cana- 
dian oll is already being shipped more than 
2,000 miles to Ontario markets, a greater 
distance than any pipe Hne movement in 
the United States. 


4. SECURITY OF SUPPLY 


I am aware of the concerns which haye 
been expressed in some circles that depend- 
ence of eastern Canada on imported oil 
carries unfavourable implications for the se- 
curity of deliveries of oil to eastern Canada 
and to the United States in conditions of 
world oil supply emergency. 

We have the matter of eastern Canadian 
oll supply security under active review, as 
any responsible government should. Hitherto, 
we have not considered the danger of supply 
interruption to be such as to require revision 
of our oill policy. But there are changing 
circumstances and if we conclude that a 
problem exists, then we shall seek to apply 
solutions to it. 

Possible solutions might include storage 
in eastern Canada, arrangements to exchange 
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Canadian for United States oil in an emer- 
gency or the supply of some western Cana- 
dian oil to our eastern provinces. A com- 
plete answer could, of course, come with dis- 
covery of large oil resources on the Atlantic 
Shelf or in the Canadian Arctic. 

I would like to suggest that it should be 
left to us to evaluate the matter of oil supply 
security in eastern Canada and to take any 
appropriate action. I am convinced that in 
the particular circumstances, the solutions 
which will best serve our joint interests are 
Canadian ones. 

As to the security of our export deliveries 
to United States markets, this has surely 
never been seriously challenged. Indeed, the 
work of the U.S. Cabinet Task Force on oil 
import control tended, if anything, to con- 
firm the reliability of Canadian supply. Di- 
version to eastern Canadian markets of oil 
flowing to the United States would not at 
present be possible because of the absence of 
the necessary pipe line connections. And 
having regard to the long standing arrange- 
ments between our two countries in defence, 
trade and other areas, I cannot find it credible 
that we would divert such supplies unless 
by mutual agreement for a common purpose 
or that we would violate trading agreements 
that were in effect between us. 


5. SUMMING UP 


We have in the past achieved accord and 
the resolution of our differences on the ba- 
sis of economic good sense which accrued 
to the benefit of the standard of living of 
both of our peoples, rather than relied on 
chauvinistic posturing which in the end 
would have helped no one. I firmly believe 
that the same course which has served so 
well in the past should prevail in the 
future. 

But there is perhaps a new factor which 
will require an even deeper understanding, 
a more determined decision to stay on that 
same sane road. Until fairly recently it 
appeared that Canada and the U.S.A. were 
going to be in the end almost identical 
in their make-up. We had but to cross the 
border at any given point for the affirma- 
tion of this fact. True, this impression of 
similarity may have been somewhat super- 
ficial. Be that as it may, it now appears 
quite clear that Canada is going to build 
on this northern half of the continent, a 
political entity which may in fact have a 
different appearance from that of the U.S.A. 
There is a great resurgence of Canadian na- 
tionalism. A nationalism that is not di- 
rected against anyone, or any nation, or any 
people. It is expressed in a determination to 
build something different, something 
uniquely Canadian. Because we are new, we 
are young, we are relatively undeveloped in 
industrial and technological terms, we be- 
lieve that we can profit from the mistakes 
that have been made in the evolution of 
other states in building that unique Canada. 
The spirit is manifesting itself in many ways. 
The massive participation and determined 
involvement of many people, and particular 
young people on the questions of ecology. 
Their unwavering insistence that so-called 
economic progress be not at the expense of 
the environment. And on questions concern- 
ing foreign control of our economy, and the 
Canadian ethic becoming clear that the 
rules of the future permit maximum par- 
ticipation by Canadians in the international 
corporate conglomerates which will domi- 
nate the open marketplaces of the tomorrows. 
They are not satisfied to be a mere branch 
plant economy. The new nationalism mani- 
fests itself in the desire for an independent 
and uniquely Canadian foreign policy which 
will enable Canada and Canadians to play 
their full part in the world at large, bearing 
in mind the bilingual and bicultural nature 
of our own country. 

This then will be the test. Whether we can 
still travel the same sound and sane road 
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of economic good sense in our relationship, 
despite the fact that we are not going to 
look as much alike in the political-national 
sense as appeared at one time to be the case. 
This, of course, is the real mark and the real 
test of friendship. Whether or not it can sur- 
vive—yes, and strengthen—in difference. The 
friendship that crumbles or diminishes in 
difference is not much of a friendship. I am 
convinced that the past record, the warmth 
of personal feelings which exists between 
our people, the burdens and joys we have 
shared previously, in the fact that in the 
vast majority of things we will continue to 
see eye to eye, in the common denominator 
our people, their sense of decency and hu- 
manity is the most cogent and certain evi- 
dence to me that we will stay on that tried 
and good road of accord. That in those areas 
where we do not see eye to eye we will sit 
down and taik, as we have done before, and 
work out solutions that are in the best eco- 
nomic interest of both our countries. On this 
sane, though perhaps not very exciting path, 
lies the real interest of our two peoples. The 
record of our past one hundred and fifty-six 
years has been a good one. It will require 
patience and goodwill to reconcile our respec- 
tive interests, to develop and use our re- 
sources consistently with those interests, 
and to ensure that our differences do not 
obscure those interests that we share in com- 
mon. These things can be done and will 
be done. 


NEED FOR RESTRAINT IN WAGE 
AND PRICE INCREASES 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the United 
States is actually suffering from an epi- 
demic, and its name is inflation. It can- 
not be controlled by quarantine, because 
all are infected. It cannot be cured by 
half measures, especially half measures 
which ignore the facts of international 
competition. It will not “just go away.” 

What is the extent and intensity of 
this epidemic? To merely equal the buy- 
ing power that he had in 1960, a worker 
with three dependents must earn 30 per- 
cent more in 1970. Even more alarming, 
the place of inflation is accelerating. In 
March 1970, the Consumer Price Index 
was up 6.1 percent from a year ago. In 
terms of the 1957-59 dollar, the March 
1970 dollar was worth 75 cents. Food, 
clothing, and medical care all cost more. 
The American housewife may not be fa- 
miliar with every statistic, but she knows 
what life is like at the grocery store 
checkout counter. 

One reason why the slowdown in in- 
flation has not yet come about is the 
common expectation that the Govern- 
ment will not stick to its anti-inflation- 
ary policy. Some businessmen still 
think they can safely raise prices be- 
cause they think that Government defi- 
cits and easy money will be pumping 
the economy up again and they will be 
able to sell all they can produce at high- 
er prices. On the labor side, in the first 
quarter of 1970, major union settlements 
have on the average provided for an- 
nual increases of over 8 percent in com- 
pensation, often for several years to 
come. In the construction industry, the 
increases have averaged more than 12.5 
percent. 

Why do workers think they can de- 
mand such increases without even fur- 
ther unemployment? How do employers 
expect to be able to pay them? It is sim- 
ply because they think that inflation is 
going to continue at a rapid rate. 
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Few things reveal the extent of the in- 
flationary disease and its basic causes 
more vividly than our declining position 
in international trade. As inflation has 
accelerated, our manufactured goods 
have become less and less competitive in 
the world market. Since 1958, our im- 
ports of manufactured goods have quad- 
rupled while our exports have only 
doubled. And in recent years, our mer- 
chandise trade surplus has dwindled 
from over $7 billion to virtually noth- 
ing in 1969. Why? One major reason 
for this disastrous decline is the great 
disparity between our labor costs and 
those in competing countries. 

It is precisely this fact of world trade 
competition that limits our options on 
how to deal with inflation. Our global 
economy will no longer permit us to ra- 
tionalize away inflationary wage and 
price increases as an internal phenom- 
enon that will eventually equalize out. 

The labor rate aspect of the problem 
of inflation is a subject which is under- 
standably avoided by politicians but 
which now requires frank discussion. 
Let me repeat, the average major labor 
settlement in the first quarter of 1970 
provided for an average pay increase of 
over 8 percent with the average increase 
in the construction industry over 12.5 
percent. 

These statistics, together with other 
cost increases in land, interest, and ma- 
terials, show that it will be virtually im- 
possible for the United States to meet 
its housing goals over the next decade. 

Labor leaders are understandably ne- 
gotiating contracts to take into account 
future expected cost-of-living increases. 
While increases of this kind seem most 
attractive to those who receive them, 
they should ask themselves, as we all 
must ask ourselves, what such settle- 
ments are doing to our economy in gen- 
eral and to the job security of American 
workingmen in particular. 

It is difficult to blame the leaders and 
members of labor unions for wanting 
more, just as it is difficult to blame busi- 
ness leaders for passing their increased 
labor costs on to their customers, when- 
ever possible. Yet, sooner rather than 
later, we must face up to the facts that 
these inflationary wage increases: 

Rob us all of purchasing power; 

Pick the pockets of those who are on 
fixed incomes; 

Seriously damage our position in com- 
petitive world markets; and 

Undermine the job security of Amer- 
ican workers. 

How should we deal with this corro- 
sive problem? Wage and price controls? 
I sincerely hope not. The destruction of 
free collective bargaining and the end- 
ing of business decisions made free of 
Government coercion would be a bitter 
price to pay. 

But Government must take firm ac- 
tion, where appropriate, to stop infla- 
tion. I am very worried about estimates 
that indicate that the fiscal 1971 budget 
may be in deficit by $6 billion against an 
original forecast of $1.3 billion surplus. 
The administration and Congress must 
work together to find revenue and cut 
expenditures to have a budget surplus. 
Otherwise, the fires of inflation will be 
fanned even more. 
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What is now needed in the struggle 
against the disease of inflation is an- 
other national commitment, a moral 
commitment, if you like: A commitment 
by labor leaders to practice restraint and 
lead their members responsibly; a com- 
mitment by business to hold prices in 
line; a commitment by workers to pro- 
duce more and earn every dollar of in- 
creased wages; and a commitment by 
the administration and Congress to do 
everything in their power to foster pro- 
ductivity, equity, stability, and hold 
down the cost of Government. 

To subdue inflation will require what 
has been called a spirit of creative col- 
laboration among business, labor, and 
Government. We dare wait no longer. 
We need wait no longer. We must act 
now. 


SECRETARY GENERAL U THANT’S 
IDEA PARALLELS WORLD EN- 
VIRONMENTAL INSTITUTE PRO- 
POSAL OF SENATOR MAGNUSON 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
April 27, with 40 cosponsors, I submitted 
Senate Resolution 399, to facilitate cre- 
ation of World Environmental Institute. 
As visualized in the resolution, the In- 
stitute would serve as a research center 
for global environmental problems and 
as a central clearinghouse on environ- 
mental knowledge. The goal of the Insti- 
tute is to develop and provide informa- 
tion on environmental problems to all 
nations of the world in a cooperative 
manner. 

Mr. President, since April 27 I have 
frequently called attention to similar en- 
vironmental proposals by scientists and 
statesmen. On May 6, I inserted into the 
Record two fine proposals by Dr. George 
N. Kennan and Dr. Richard Gardner, re- 
spectively. I have also inserted the re- 
port of the Ad Hoc Committee of the 
International Council of Scientific Un- 
ions, which recommends creation of an 
International Center for the Environ- 
ment. 

Today I also have the honor and priv- 
ilege of providing to the Senate a speech 
made recently by U Thant, the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations. In 
his fine address, the Secretary General 
also recommends a global environmental 
authority. Calling attention to the urgent 
international environmental crisis, U 
Thant says: 

If effective measures are to be taken in 
time, we need something new—and we need 
it speedily—a global authority . . . In the 
matter of environmental pollution it seems to 
me absolutely essential that all countries 
and peoples should be associated from the 
outset with the effort to face what may well 
prove to be the gravest threat that man- 
kind as a whole has ever encountered ... 
For the task of saving the environment, 
nothing less than a new step toward world 
order will do. 


Mr. President, the Secretary General’s 
words echo those of my address on April 
27, and his concern echoes not only my 
concern, but the concern of thousands of 
scientists and statesmen from through- 
out the world. Out of this concern has 
come the beginning of action—Senate 
Resolution 399. The resolution is now 
before the Foreign Relations Committee, 
awaiting the views of the State Depart- 
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ment. I have asked both the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Rogers, and the Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of State for En- 
vironmental Affairs, Mr. Christian Her- 
ter, Jr., to speed their communication of 
views so that needed action may be taken 
on this resolution. 

Mr. President, I am under no illusion 
that the adoption of Senate Resolution 
399 alone will create an international 
environmental agency overnight. Obvi- 
ously, the resolution will have to be fol- 
lowed by substantive legislation and by 
a concerted diplomatic effort. The reso- 
lution serves, however, to initiate needed 
action in preparation for the 1972 United 
Nations Conference on the Human En- 
vironment. It also serves to put the Sen- 
ate on record as advocating this inter- 
national concept, and it facilitates the 
refinement of the various proposals that 
have already been made. Most impor- 
tant, however, it serves to advise the 
President and the Department of State 
that we in the Senate consider the World 
Environmental Institute concept to be 
vitally important and a proper subject 
for diplomatic negotiation. 

Let us remember what Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant has called the international 
environmental crsis—“the gravest threat 
that mankind as a whole has ever en- 
countered.” Let us act appropriately. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the fine speech by Secretary 
General U Thant be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HUMAN ENVIRONMENT AND WORLD ORDER 


It is a thrilling experience to come to Texas 
and to the South West for the first time. 
To outsiders Texas is an almost legendary 
place, and for us in the United Nations this 
is particularly true. Texas, after all, is larger, 
both in area and in population, than most 
of the Member States of the United Nations. 
In fact, Texas has more inhabitants than 86 
out of the 126 Member States of the United 
Nations, Its history, though comparatively 
short, has been dramatic and adventurous, 
as well as providing the unusual case of a 
truly independent republic which became 
part of a larger union. In an increasingly 
crowded world, the name of Texas evokes 
a vision of wide open spaces and vast hori- 
zons, of individualism and self-reliance. 
These, in our time, are the qualities of ro- 
mance, I have been told that in the orig- 
inal agreement between the Republic of 
Texas and the United States Government, 
Texas reserved the right to split into five 
separate states. I sincerely hope that this 
temptation will be resisted. The world has 
enough trouble already with two Chinas, two 
Germanies, two Vietnams and two Koreas. A 
five-Texas problem might well be the last 
straw. But I have come here to talk with 
you about quite different matters. 

Real life, in our time, has shown an alarm- 
ing tendency to overtake science-fiction, and 
this tendency is nowhere more evident than 
in the subject I am going to talk about to- 
day—the problem of the human environ- 
ment. It is a problem which, although it is 
by no means new, has suddenly taken on the 
quality of a nightmare. 

Although experts may disagree on this or 
that detail, there can be no doubt that we are 
faced with an unprecedented situation. This 
is the first time in its history that mankind 
faces not merely a threat, but an actual 
world-wide crisis involving all living crea- 
tures, all vegetable life, the entire system in 
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which we live, and all nations large or small, 
advanced or developing. It is a crisis which 
concerns literally everyone, and involves, di- 
rectly or indirectly, almost everything. It 
underlines, as no other phenomenon can, the 
fact that ours is the first global civilization 
and that, as such, it can make global mistakes 
which can wreck not just one nation or 
society, but the very earth itself. We have, 
of course, also invented the means—-nuclear, 
chemical and biological—of actually destroy- 
ing our global society as well, but today I 
shall concentrate on the ways in which we 
may wreck it not intentionally, but by mis- 
take, by selfishness and by stupidity. 

The exploration of outer space has given us 
a new appreciation of our planet and of its 
unique and bountiful nature. Through the 
eyes of space explorers we have seen the 
earth as a jewel of the universe—with its 
great oceans, its incredible variety of terrain 
and vegetation, and its astonishing crew of 
animal and human life, sailing in space and 
wreathed with the clouds and the air of its 
life-giving atmosphere. The Soviet cosmo- 
nauts movingly expressed our newly found 
earth-patriotism when they wished their 
stricken American colleagues on Apollo 13 
a safe return to “our native earth.” 

The drama of Apollo 13 also gave us an 
exhibition on a small scale of what might 
easily become the problem of spaceship earth. 
The problem in those agonizing days of 
Apollo 13's return from the moon was basic- 
ally the uncertain balance between the capac- 
ity of the spaceship to support life and the 
demands made on it by its inhabitants. Until 
recently, the earth could, without difficulty, 
meet the needs of its passengers and could 
also absorb the various waste products which 
they produced. But now we face a rapidly 
increasing imbalance between the life- 
sustaining systems of the earth and the 
demands, industrial, agricultural, tech- 
nological and demographic, which its 
inhabitants put upon it. This is an unprec- 
edented challenge to all earth-people here 
and now. If we fail to meet that challenge, 
it could become an unthinkable disaster for 
our children. 

Apollo 13 had behind it a vast and bril- 
liant research and planning organization and 
a dedicated and decisive Mission Control— 
stationed here in Texas—whose authority 
was unquestioned. It also had a home base 
to return to. On spaceship earth we do not 
as yet have any of these advantages. Indeed, 
it is strange that while we marvel at, and 
pride ourselves on, the miracles of inven- 
tion, planning, technique, courage and team 
work which sustain our space explorers, we 


still accept for our own spaceship earth the 


most antiquated systems, the most wretched 
mismanagement and a level of profiteering, 
Sabotage, self-seeking and indiscipline which 
would not be tolerated for a second in the 
Manned Space Flight Center or at the Soviet 
Cosmodrome. Today I propose to consider 
briefly how we may begin to achieve for 
spaceship earth, on the necessary scale, the 
kind of planning, organization and author- 
ity which brought Apollo 13 safely home. 
Our problem, of course, is infinitely vaster 
and more complex, but the basic necessity is 
the same. 

The symptoms of our problem are too well 
known to need description. We see, hear and 
smell them all around us, and, belatedly per- 
haps, the environmental problem is becom- 
ing the most widely discussed and written 
about question of our time all over the 
world. This sudden interest and concern 
over the environment cannot be allowed to 
be merely a passing whim, and it is also 
essential to avoid any temptation to make 
the problem into some sort of cult. Clear and 
honest thinking, organization and hard work 
are vital. The environment must become a 
subject of lifelong dedication for many peo- 
ple everywhere, especially among our most 
promising young men and women. This is 
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one branch of human endeavor in which we 
dare not permit ourselves to fail. 

The causes of our problem are also gen- 
erally well known. Man’s technological 
achievements in the past two hundred years 
have allowed for, and encouraged a fantas- 
tic growth of population which has increased 
the number of the earth’s inhabitants sev- 
enfold since 1600 A.D. and my well double 
it again in the next 38 years. This popula- 
tion increase has been accompanied by a 
process of urbanization which has already 
brought 40 per cent of the world’s people 
to live in cities, and the urbanization process 
continues apace. 

Urbanization on this scale was neither 
foreseen nor planned by the presiding wiz- 
ards of the industrial revolution—nor ap- 
parently did it worry them at all—and the 
appalling results are clear for all to see. 
Urbanization has become, in social and eco- 
nomic terms an almost universal problem 
producing vast social and political difficulties 
as well as being a major source of pollu- 
tion, At the same time the spread of indus- 
trialization and the inexorable advance of 
technology, of which the human and en- 
vironmental consequences have so far been 
largely ignored, have produced a new and 
global range of problems which now threaten 
the very fabric and atmosphere of the earth 
itself. 

You are all acquainted with striking exam- 
ples of this horrible accident of history, 
and certainly we have already produced some 
irreversible disasters and have lost beyond 
redemption some precious parts of our com- 
mon heritage. But there is no basic reason 
why technology, urbanization and indus- 
trialization, properly planned and controlled, 
should not be made to enrich the life of 
mankind rather than to deplete it, just as, 
at its best, the industrial revolution has, in 
some areas of the world, put an end to the 
drudgery and servility in which, for most 
of its history, a majority of the human race 
has lived, It is the aims, methods and or- 
ganization of technology, industrialization 
and urbanization which must urgently be 
reviewed and, where necessary, changed, be- 
fore we suffer larger and more fatally irre- 
versible disasters. 

Why has the environmental problem, which 
has been evident for so long in different ways 
and in different parts of the world, suddenly 
assumed the dramatic and global proportions 
of which men speak today? It is mainly I 
suppose, because the accelerated growth of 
population and technology have compounded 
themselves in a progression which was math- 
ematically predictable, but to which, until 
very recently, short-sightedness and self-in- 
terest blinded the authorities and interests 
mainly responsible. One statistic, quoted re- 
cently in The New York Times, may give an 
idea of the speed of this progression and of 
the size of the problems we face. In 1957 the 
gross national product of the United States 
was 453 billion dollars. In 1969 it was 728 bil- 
lion dollars, an increase of 60 per cent, and 
by 1980 it is estimated that it will again have 
increased by 50 per cent. The output of goods 
and services in the United States grew as 
much between 1950 and 1970 as it did in 
the entire period between 1620, when the 
Pilgrims landed, and 1950. An increasing 
gross national product was, until recently, 
regarded as an entirely desirable goal, but 
now we must also see this goal in terms of 
demands on resources, in terms of waste dis- 
posal and pollution problems and of other 
serious consequences, social as well as 
economic. 

The question of the growth of the gross 
national product as a national aim is only 
one of many areas in which a reconsidera- 
tion of attitudes and ideas, which until lately 
have been generally accepted, is urgently re- 
quired. 


Obviously, the environmental 


problem 
looks very different according to the state 
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of development of the country one happens 
to live in, and this makes a global approach 
all the more essential. A simple example is 
the question of DDT, the use of which is 
vitally important to the agricultural de- 
velopment of a number of developing coun- 
tries at precisely the moment when some 
advanced countries are taking steps to curb, 
or even abolish, its use. It is clear also that 
the whole question of the pace and the goals 
of economic development must be examined 
in the light of environmental problems. The 
developing nations should not be encour- 
aged to repeat the mistakes of the advanced 
countries. Nor should they be the victims 
either of the abuses of the environment com- 
mitted by advanced countries, or of the 
measures which their new awareness of their 
mistakes may cause the advanced nations 
suddenly to take. In the interest of all people 
of the world, it is essential to evolve a new 
balance between economic development and 
the increase of the gross national product on 
the one hand and the human and social 
requirements of men and a reasonable use 
and conservation of the world’s resources on 
the other. 

This is only one of a whole range of broad 
questions which will need to be re-examined 
urgently in the light of the environmental 
crisis. On a national level there are many 
others. In some countries the whole system 
of profits, of sales promotion and of the 
nature of commercial enterprise, as part of a 
national way of life, clearly have an impor- 
tant bearing on the environmental problem. 
The attitudes of consumers as well as of 
producers must be looked at anew from the 
environmental point of view. In other coun- 
tries, which are not committed to the free 
enterprise system, national economic aims 
and policies will require a similar examina- 
tion. 

It also seems probable to me that the 
results of the habit of thinking primarily 
in national terms will be found to be closely 
connected with some of the problems of the 
environment. I think, for example, of the 
large numbers of aircraft from scores of na- 
tional airlines which fly about the earth, 
often with a small complement of passen- 
gers, and of the 35 tons of oxygen which 
each of them is said to replace with gases 
and fumes in every six-hour flight. One may 
be forgiven for wondering if a more rational 
and efficient scheme of international civil 
aviation could not be devised which would 
reduce this major source of pollution, as 
well as lessening the overcrowding of the 
world’s airports. 

These are only a few of the general prob- 
lems on which we urgently need a searching 
and responsible international dialogue. No 
one can say whet the results of such a 
debate might be, but I believe that we should 
not be too pessimistic. Many of the ques- 
tions to be discussed are overdue for dis- 
cussion anyway, and it is even possible that 
out of this exchange we might evolve new 
aims, attitudes and styles of life which would 
in themselves constitute a positive improve- 
ment in the human conditions. We might, for 
example, begin to find a balance between 
the material cravings of man and other 
nobler aspirations which have tended to be 
overshadowed by the appetites cultivated by 
the technological age. 

On more specitic problems there is no 
shortage of evidence. The main areas of our 
concern are clear. The desperate conjunction 
of explosive population increase and food 
shortage has haunted us for many years. 
The effects of existing technology put a 
increasing strain on natural resources and 
now also threaten, through unabsorbable or 
undisposable waste products, not only the 
surface of the earth but the very integrity of 
the atmospheric envelope {1 which we live. 
We now hear much, for example, of the 
“green house effect’’ caused by the steadily 
increasing excess of unabsorbed carbon di- 
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oxide which we heedilessly release into the 
atmosphere each year. This could cause an 
increase in the mean annual temperature 
all over the world with a series of catastro- 
phic -esults—the melting of the polar ice 
caps, radical changes in the ecology of the 
sea, and even floods on a scale hitherto un- 
dreamed of. There is also the emerging prob- 
lem of new techniques which actually de- 
stroy the environment. 

The most dramatic of these is, of course, 
the thermonuclear explosion, but others less 
spectacular, and benevolent in the short- 
term, may prove to be long-term disasters. 
Some chemical pesticides, some fertilizers, 
and the internal combustion engine—al- 
though this may not be the happiest place 
to say it—are obvious examples, not to men- 
tion the unknown effects on earth and in the 
atmosphere of innovations such as the super- 
sonic transport plane. Here again we have 
to reach a proper balance between new goals 
and real human requirements. To reach this 
balance we have to develop our knowledge of 
the results of technological change and our 
thinking as to what men really want and 
need. 

There is indeed no shortage of problems to 
discuss, and it is my hope that the United 
Nations Conference on the Human Enyiron- 
ment, which, at the initiative of the Govern- 
ment of Sweden, is to meet in Stockholm in 
1972 and for which we are now actively pre- 
paring, may serve as an occasion for orga- 
nizing, sharing and deploying knowledge and 
expertise, identifying priority problems and 
co-ordinating national measures within an 
effective global framework. I do not propose 
to speak now in detail about the work of 
that Conference. There is, however, one as- 
pect of it which we must consider realistically 
and with care—I refer to the question of 
effective organization to meet this first truly 
global crisis. What is to be the nature of the 
institutional arrangements for planning, 
programing and researching for the rescue 
of spaceship earth? And who, if things go 
wrong, will be our Mission Control, with the 
wisdom and the authority to ensure that the 
agreed measures are the right ones and that 
they are actually carried out? 

There is already a huge mass of informa- 
tion on the threat to the environment, and 
many organizations and Governments all 
over the world are concerned with this or 
that aspect of the problem. There are even 
efforts to set international standards in some 
areas and to make international rules for the 
preservation of parts of our threatened en- 
vironment. But the situation is now suffi- 
ciently urgent to demand a great deal more 
than this. The unthinking exploitation and 
abuse of the world’s natural resources, and 
the plunder, befouling and destruction of our 
native earth, have already gone too far for 
us to rely any more on pious hopes, belated 
promises, and tardy efforts at self-discipline. 

Only last year Thor Heyerdahl, in his 
Papyrus ship, encountered a 200-mile oil 
slick in the mid-equatorial Atlantic. It was 
the contribution of countless tanker cap- 
tains, and sometime soon it may begin to ap- 
proach the shores of South America. There 
is no necessity for comment on an outrage 
such as this, but it underlines the fact that 
we do not have the time for an educational 
campaign to divert men from centuries of 
destructive or thoughtless habit. 

If effective measures are to be taken in 
time, we need something new—and we need 
it speedily—a global authority with the sup- 
port and agreement of Governments and of 
other powerful interests, which can pull to- 
gether all the piecemeal efforts now being 
made and which can fill in the gaps where 
something needs to be done. This authority 
must embark expeditiously, with the good of 
all men in mind, on the delicate process of 
reaching a workable compromise among Gov- 
ernments and interests on matters affecting 
the environment. It should be able, if neces- 
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sary, to police and enforce its decisions. Apart 
from the general support of Governments, 
such an agency will have to rely, as Mr. 
George Kennan has rightly observed, on ex- 
perts, scientists and scholars who will be 
“true international servants, bound by no 
national or political mandate, by nothing, in 
fact, other than dedication to the work in 
hand”. The immediate question is this: Do 
the sovereign nations of the world have the 
courage and the vision to set up and support 
such an agency now, and thus, in the interest 
of future generations of life on earth, depart 
radically from the hitherto sacred paths of 
national sovereignty? I sincerely hope that 
they do have this courage and wisdom, for I 
increasingly doubt whether any lesser meas- 
ures will suffice to meet the challenge which 
faces us. Certainly the clouds and currents 
of pollution ceased to respect national sov- 
ereignty long ago. 

There is a secondary question which re- 
lates to the nature of this new global agency. 
Mr. Kennan has suggested, for reasons which 
he considers cogent and practical, that, to 
begin with at any rate, it should be con- 
stituted by a small group of leading indus- 
trial and maritime nations, whose economies 
are largely responsible for the environmental 
problem in the first place. With all respect for 
Mr. Kennan’s judgment, I profoundly dis- 
agree with this idea, It has always seemed 
to me ironical that the Powers who had 
created, or who owned, nuclear weapons were 
precisely those who were so insistent that 
others should forswear them, although, from 
& practical point of view, they were unques- 
tionably right in seeking to curb the spread 
of nuclear weapons. 

But in the matter of environmental pollu- 
tion it seems to me to be absolutely essen- 
tial that all countries and peoples should be 
associated from the outset with the effort to 
face what may well prove to be the gravest 
threat that mankind as a whole has ever 
encountered. As I sald earlier, a balance has 
to be reached between economic development 
and human and social needs, and between 
population, development and environmental 
control. The developing countries are in- 
timately concerned in these problems, which 
are crucial both to their own future and to 
the future of the environment. Their voices 
must be heard, and listened to, even if at 
the outset, their technical contribution may 
be relatively small. Their confidence and 
their co-operation, as representing the largest 
part of the world’s population, are vital. 
Otherwise we shall once again inerease the 
gap. between advanced and developing na- 
tions. which is already one of the major 
sources of tension in the world. 

I further venture to say that I believe that 
@ global authority for the protection of the 
environment should be closely associated 
with the United Nations. I hasten to add 
that in saying this I am motivated by no 
impulse for empire-building. The United Na- 
tions has no shortage of great and difficult 
problems on its agenda. But the United Na- 
tions, for all its shortcomings, is the nearest 
thing we have to a world organization, and 
it suffers from-all the difficulties of a world 
organization. If the United Nations has so 
far failed to develop the degree of world order 
and the kind of international authority and 
responsibility which many of us believe the 
present state of the world demands, it is 
perhaps because the challenges it has faced 
hitherto have not seemed compelling enough 
to persuade its sovereign members to ad- 
vance sufficiently fast from self-centered na- 
tionalism to internationalism. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the United Nations is 
still the only forum where the development 
of world order is continuously discussed and 
actively striven. for. For the task of saving 
the environment, nothing less than a new 
step toward world order will do. Any new 
and separate universal agency set up for 
this purpose will have to face the same 
hard facts of international life which 
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the United Nations faces, without the ad- 
vantages of the accrued experience and ex- 
isting organization of the United Nations, 

One of the standard plots of science-fiction 
is the overwhelming and mysterious threat 
from outer space which unites all men on 
earth to defend their planet and which 
makes them forget at last their petty, earth- 
bound differences. If much.of what we now 
hear about environmental problems is true, 
we may well, on our own, have provided the 
overriding incentiye to unite and to co- 
operate, and we shall not be needing help 
from outer space. If that is so, I can only 
hope that we have the Imagination and the 
strength to react in time and in a fitting 
manner. If we do, our present near-disaster 
could be turned, like the flight of Apollo 13, 
into a triumph of the human spirit and of 
human ingenuity. Every cloud, even if it 
consists of smog, may have a silver lining. 
The crisis of the environment could be the 
challenge which might show us the way for- 
ward to a responsible and a just world so- 
ciety—a path which, for all the efforts of 
the United Nations in the political crises of 
our time, has so far eluded us. 

Is it wholly fantastic and utopian to ask 
that some of the ingenuity and the vast 
sums of money now spent on armaments 
might be diverted to the saving of our native 
earth? Is it silly to believe that man can 
find within himself the generosity and the 
imagination to put the common good before 
self-interest? Is it naive to hope that ideo- 
logical struggles might give way to the 
struggle for survival and for a decent fu- 
ture? Is it unrealistic to suggest that the 
undoubted global challenge we now face 
might become the basis for a new start in 
world order and a more civilized and gener- 
ous way of life for the peoples of the earth? 

A great American public servant recently 
observed that “invariably the right things 
get done for the wrong reasons, so the orga- 
nizer looks for the wrong reasons to get the 
right things done”. While this dictum may 
err on the side of scepticism, there is a great 
deal of wisdom in it. As Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, I am deeply concerned 
with the threat to the environment, but I 
cannot let this concern overshadow all of 
the other objectives for which the United 
Nations has striven and will strive. All of 
these aims—peace, disarmament, justice, hu- 
man rights, world order, improved conditions 
for all peoples, the development of interna- 
tional law—are interrelated, and an advance 
in one area benefits all the others. If the 
threat to our environment proves to be as 
great and as imminent as many experts now 
say it is, and as I believe it to be, and if the 
concern now being expressed all over the 
world is sincere, I would hope with all my 
heart that the lessons we can learn from 
this bitter experience may also find a wider 
application. I would hope that in saving 
ourselves by preserving our environment, we 
might also find a new solidarity and a new 
spirit among the Governments and peoples of 
the earth, and so look to the future with 
greater courage and confidence. 


US. ACTIONS FOR PEACE IN 
VIETNAM AND THE COMMUNIST 
RESPONSE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
amazing to me to find Americans here 
at home protesting a major American 
victory on the battlefield in Southeast 
Asia. It is even more difficult to believe 
that some of my colleagues here in the 
Senate would undertake a legislative 
means to weaken our President's author- 
ity. To me, this is a breach of faith with 
the President and a gross violation of 
the faith of the American people who 
voted him into office. Before we go much 
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further with this cowardly blow against 
our Commander in Chief, I should like 
to document the record with some White 
House facts about the U.S. action for 
peace in Vietnam and the Communist 
response. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the White House fact sheet, 
which fully justifies the President's deci- 
sion, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the fact 
sheet ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Facr SHEET: U.S. ACTIONS FoR PEACE IN 
VIETNAM AND THE COMMUNIST RESPONSE 


U.S. ACTIONS 
Military 


We have instituted a Vietnamization pro- 
gram which envisages South Vietnamese re- 
sponsibility for all aspects of the war—coping 
with both Viet Cong insurgency and regular 
North Vietnamese forces—even if we cannot 
make progress in the political negotiations. 

We have offered the withdrawal of U.S. and 
Allied forces over a 12-month period, if North 
Vietnamese forces also withdraw, On -April 
20 the President reaffirmed our acceptance of 
eventual total withdrawal of U.S. troops, in 
return for the permanent withdrawal of 
North Vietnamese troops, 

We have declared that. we would retain 
no military bases, 

We have reduced our presence in South 
Vietnam through lowering our force ceiling 
there by 115,500. On April 20, the President 
announced the withdrawal of another 150,- 
000 American troops to be completed during 
the spring of next year, making a total re- 
duction of 265,500 men since this Adminis- 
tration took office. He also said that more 
than 150,000 would be withdrawn if we make 
progress on the negotiating front. 

We have reduced air operations in South 
Vietnam by over 20% since January, 1969. 

There has been a halt to the bombing of 
North Vietnam since November, 1968. 

We have emphasized to our military com- 
manders the requirement that losses be held 
to a minimum, consistent with their mission 
to protect allied forces and the civilian popu- 
lation. (In the first three months of this 
year, the number of Americans killed in ac- 
tion was lower than in the same three 
months during any of the past five years.) 


Political 


We have made concrete and comprehensive 
political proposals for settlement of the war. 
In addition to the military steps listed above, 
we have taken political steps which many 
had advised us would lead to serious negotia- 
tions. 

We have proposed free elections organized 
by Joint Commissions under international 
supervision. 

We and the Government of South Vietnam 
have announced that we are prepared to abide 
by the outcome of the political process 
agreed upon. 

We have offered to negotiate supervised 
ceasefires under international supervision to 
facilitate the process of withdrawal. 

We have expressed willingness to discuss 
the 10-point program of the other side, to- 
gether with plans put forward by the other 
parties. 

We have dealt with the National Liberation 
Front at meetings in Paris. 

In short, the only item which has not been 
declared negotiable is the right of the people 
of South Vietnam to determine their future, 
free of outside interference. 

On April 20, the President affirmed our be- 
lief that a fair political settlement should 
reflect the existing relationship of political 
forces within South Vietnam. He also said, 
“We recognize the complexity of shaping ma- 
chinery that would fairly apportion political 
power in South Vietnam. We are flexible; we 
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have offered nothing on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis.” 

The President also noted with interest the 
recent remarks by Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister Malik concerning a possible new 
Geneva Conference on Indochina. 

On November 3, 1969, the President de- 
scribed extraordinary efforts we have made to 
engage the other side in serious negotiations. 
On April 20 he reaffirmed that we are willing 
to explore any reasonable path to peace. 


THE ENEMY RESPONSE 
Military 


Enemy activity in Vietnam has increased 
in several areas over the past few months. 
In April they stepped up their attacks. 

Their 40,000 troops in Cambodia anc 67,000 
troops in Laos are actively engaging in ag- 
gression in violation of the legally recog- 
nized neutrality of those countries. 

While the U.S. is withdrawing troops, North 
Vietnamese infiltration into South Vietnam 
continues. 

Political 


Hanoi has consistently rejected our forth- 
coming proposals, The North Vietnamese 
continue to demand that we unilaterally and 
unconditionally withdraw all American 
forces, that we first overthrow the elected 
government of South Vietnam, and that we 
accept a political settlement that would in 
practice mean the imposition by force of a 
Communist government in South Vietnam. 

Hanoi has rejected a ceasefire proposal for 
Laos and has shown no real interest in dis- 
cussing ceasefires in Vietnam. 

Hanoi refuses to provide information about 
the whereabouts of all U.S. prisoners of war, 
to allow them to communicate with their 
families, or otherwise to conform with ele- 
mentary standards of decency in caring for 
captured U.S. personnel. 


HANO!'S USE OF CAMBODIA IN THE 
VIETNAM WAR 


Since iate 1965, Cambodia has played a 
major role in Hanoi’s strategy for taking over 
South Vietnam. The Vietnamese Communists 
have made use of its territory for tactical 
sanctuary, for base areas, for infiltration of 
personnel, and for shipment of supplies. They 
have also procured arms, food and other sup- 
plies from Cambodian sources. 


Sanctuary 


The utility of Cambodia to Hanoi became 
crucial in 1969, when the North Vietnamese 
decided after the defeat of their Tet offensive 
and two subsequent offensives in 1968 that 
they would shift to a strategy of “protracted 
struggle.” This strategy, as outlined in de- 
tail in a document issued in August 1969 by 
COSVN (the “Central Office for South Viet- 
nam,” which is Hanoi’s main headquarters 
in the southern part of South Vietnam), 
called for the withdrawal of the bulk of the 
Communist main forces into the Cambodian 
base areas, from which they would wait out 
the U.S. troop withdrawals under Vietnami- 
zation, stage occasional forays, or “high 
points,” to maintain military pressure on the 
allies, and support the Communist infra- 
structure and local forces left behind in 
South Vietnam. Here the Communist forces 
enjoyed sanctuary, a particularly important 
feature for the forces operating adjacent to 
the relatively open, densely-populated, and 
heavily-garrisoned areas of IV Corps and 
southern III Corps—the Delta and the Sal- 
gon region. (Safe haven in Cambodia is less 
important further north where the rugged, 
densely-forested, and lightly-held South 
Vietnamese highlands provide more elbow 
room for Communist forces on the move or 
at rest.) 

These base areas have now been turned 
by the NVA/VC elements into comprehen- 
sive military installations where troops and 
mew recruits are received, supplied, and 
trained; military and political staffs main- 
tain their headquarters; and fighting forces 
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receive refuge and medical treatment. Some 
base areas contain sizeable ordnance depots, 
Weapons and ammunition factories, petrole- 
um storage facilities, truck parks, and POW 
camps. Clearly, the base areas provide the 
foundation upon which rest Communist ex- 
pectations of maintaining an effective mili- 
tary-political apparatus in southern South 
Vietnam while the U.S. withdrawal proceeds. 

The more northerly base areas, opposite II 
Corps and northern III Corps, serve as safe 
havens for Communist troops operating into 
these areas, and also facilitate the south- 
ward movement of North Vietnamese troops 
and supplies toward COSVN and eastward 
into the highlands of South Vietnam. They 
constitute, in effect, an extension of the Laos 
corridor—but a sector in which the NVA has 
enjoyed virtual immunity from Allied at- 
tack. To the extent that the Communists 
were denied free use of these areas, their 
forces in the highlands of South Vietnam 
could suffer a loss in combat effectiveness 
and increased casualties. 

The southerly base areas, opposite the 
Delta and the Saigon region, haye grown 
rapidly in size and importance since August 
1969 as Hanoi has sought to limit exposure 
of its main force units and reduce casual- 
ties while attempting to halt the erosion 
of its political-military base in the popu- 
lous and decisive theater. The bases are 
situated in well populated areas, many in 
villages and plantations inhabited by ethnic 
Vietnamese and controlled by Communists 
since the days of the Viet Minh. 

The Cambodian sanctuaries play a key role 
in Hanoi’s response to the Vietnamization 
and pacification programs. Because of their 
existence, especially the sanctuaries in south- 
ern Cambodia along the III and IV Corps 
frontiers, Hanoi can always mass large hos- 
tile forces in close proximity to major South 
Vietnamese population concentrations. This 
ability enables Hanoi to pose a continuing 
threat to South Vietnam's internal security 
that progress in pacification or Vietnamiza- 
tion cannot eradicate. 


Infiltration 


The Cambodian base structure, as noted 
above, supports infiltration of NVA person- 
nel into South Vietnam, and the shift of 
units from one portion of South Vietnam 
to another, as in the case of the movement 
of NVA regiments into the Delta last year. 
The infiltration system through Cambodia 
handled nearly 55,000—-70,000 NVA person- 
nel in 1969, an estimated 60 percent of total 
NVA infiltration into South Vietnam that 
year. About 45,000-55,000 of these enemy 
troops moved as far as the southerly base 
areas subordinate to COSVN. The foot trails 
used lie very close to the border and occa- 
sionally cross into South Vietnamese ter- 
ritory; they are, for the most part, heavily 
canopied and secure from aerial observation. 
The trip from the Laos border to the “Parrot’s 
Beak" opposite Saigon takes 45 to 60 days. 

The Communists’ north-south logistic 
route through Cambodia has few motorable 
segments and is mainly a network of trails 
and waterways. Occasionally, it utilizes the 
same trails as the personne] infiltration sys- 
tem. It has never been possible to quantify 
the north-south movement of supplies to 
VC-NVA forces in South Vietnam via Cam- 
bodia, but there is evidence that the trails 
are being constantly improved and that sup- 
plies are being moved. 

Large quantities of heavy weapons and 
bulk supplies have moved until recently 
through the port of Sihanoukville and along 
West-East routes to III and IV Corps in 
South Vietnam. 

Over the past year the demands of the new 
NVA force in the Delta would have greatly 
increased Communist supply requirements 
there. These increased supply requirements 
probably account in part for the actions of 
the Communist forces in attacking Cambo- 
dian police and military posts in provinces 
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adjacent to the Delta region of South Viet- 
nam. Food needs had evidently been met in 
part earlier by clandestine shipments of rice 
to the NVA/VC forces through Cambodia, 
but the recent decision of the Cambodian 
Government to halt such shipments has evi- 
dently induced the Communists to drive the 
Cambodian authorities entirely out of large 
sections of the country so that the Commu- 
nists can then draw directly on the civilian 
population for their food supplies. Other 
purposes which the Communists undoubt- 
edly have in mind in attacking the Cambo- 
dian forces are to strengthen and deepen the 
area from which they can threaten the allied 
forces in South Vietnam, as well as to 
threaten the overthrow of the neutral Gov- 
ernment of Cambodia. 


U.S. POSITIONS ON CAMBODIA 


On April 16, 1969 the Australian Ambassa- 
dor in Phnom Penh, representing United 
States interests in Cambodia, delivered to 
the Cambodian Government the following 
U.S. declaration: 

“In conformity with the United Nations 
Charter, the United States of America re- 
spects the sovereignty, independence, neu- 
trality, and territorial integrity of the King- 
dom of Cambodia within its present 
frontiers.” 

July 2, 1969—U.5S. resumes diplomatic rela- 
tions with Cambodia and appointment of 
Chargé’s announced. 

In a March 21, 1970 Press Conference, Pres- 
ident Nixon stated that the U.S. would deal 
with the Government selected by the Cam- 
bodian Parliament and that: 

“We respect Cambodia's neutrality. We 
would hope that North Vietnam would 
take that same position in respecting its 
neutrality.” 

In his April 20, 1970 speech, President 
Nixon warned Hanoi about the risks of 
North Vietnamese escalation in Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia as follows: 

“But I again remind the leaders of North 
Vietnam that while we are taking these risks 
for peace, they will be taking grave risks 
should they attempt to use the occasion to 
jeopardize the security of our remaining 
forces in Vietnam by increased military ac- 
tion in Vietnam, in Cambodia or in Laos. 

“I repeat what I said November 3 and 
December 15: if I conclude that increased 
enemy action jeopardizes our remaining 
forces in Vietnam, I shall not hesitate to take 
strong and effective measures to deal with 
that situation. 

“My responsibility as Commander in Chief 
of our Armed Forces is for the safety of our 
men, and I shall meet that responsibility.” 


CHARLES BAILEY’S STORY ON THE 
PRESIDENT’S DECISION TO IN- 
VADE CAMBODIA 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, one of 
the great tragedies of the Cambodian 
adventure is how it has undermined the 
credibility of the current administration 
and the faith of so many people in the 
manner of Presidential decisionmaking. 

Given the administration’s adherence 
to a military victory and its total com- 
mitment to propping up the Thieu-Ky 
government, the escalation of the war 
into Cambodia may well turn out to be 
tactically advantageous. The real ques- 
tion, of course, has never been in the 
tactic of Cambodia as much as the Indo- 
chinese strategy which this adventure re- 
vealed. 

But whatever comes of Cambodia, 
America stands to lose if the credibility 
of the President is lost along the way. 

It has been recently revealed that the 
story we were told on April 30 of the 
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Gecision to invade Cambodia was far, far 
from the complete story. In fact, the 
decision to invade Cambodia had been 
in progress for more thai. a month—far 
in advance of the April 20 speech, for 
example, when the President told the 

American people how well Vietnamiza- 

tion was proceeding. 

Charles Bailey, Washington bureau 
chief for the Minneapolis Tribune, has 
done a remarkable job in piecing to- 
gether this story. He describes in detail 
the elaborate background of the Cam- 
bodian invasion and how long this deci- 
sion was in the making. He points out— 
vividly but objectively—the inconsist- 
encies which have emanated from the 
White House since the Cambodian plan 
began. 

Mr. Bailey has done a great service by 
this reporting. I commend his article to 
the Senate, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be priuted in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, May 17, 

1970] 

UNITED STATES ENDS ONE OPERATION IN CAM- 
BODIA, WITHDRAWS— WREN Dın NIXON 
DECIDE? 

(By Charles W. Bailey) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Despite President Nix- 
on’s claim that a sudden increase in North 
Vietnamese military activity was the reason 
he ordered U.S. troops into Cambodia, plans 
for that attack were under top-level study 
for more than a month before it began. 

This fact, now stated flatly by top officials, 
runs counter to Mr. Nixon’s public assertion 
that he ordered the attack because of a step- 
up in enemy action between April 20 and 
April 30, when the operation was launched. 

The contrast between public explanation 
and private action also._provides new support 
for the growing belief here that the Presi- 
dent and his military advisers viewed the 
Cambodian situation more as an opportunity 
than as a threat—as a chance for military 
gain rather than a danger which had to be 
checked. 

This picture of the behind-the-scenes ac- 
tion in the Cambodian drama emerged Sat- 
urday on the basis of comments by Defense 
Secretary Melvin Laird, who revealed addi- 
tional details of the planning that preceded 
Mr. Nixon's April 30 order to strike into 
Cambodia. 

On that night, the President told. a na- 
tionwide television audience that he had 
warned the enemy 10 days earlier not to take 
advantage of U.S. troop withdrawals to in- 
crease its own military activity. 

Mr. Nixon asserted in the April 30 speech 
that “North Vietnam has increased its mili- 
tary aggression . .. particularly in Cambo- 
dia” and that “the actions of the enemy in 
the last 10 days clearly endanger the lives of 
Americans who are in Vietnam now.” 

The President also said that “in the past 
two weeks” the enemy had stepped up guer- 
rilla actions and was “concentrating its 
forces in these sanctuaries ... where they 
are building up to launch massive attacks on 
our forces.” 

Finally, Mr. Nixon pinpointed “the last 
two weeks” as the period when the Commu- 
nists had “stripped away all pretenses of 
respecting the sovereignty or the neutrality 
of Cambodia.” 

Nothing in Mr. Nixon’s April 30 speech 
suggested that he had been considering an 
attack into Cambodia prior to April 20, when 
he issued his “warning.” In fact, he went out 
of his way to say that “even after the Viet- 
namese Communists began to expand these 
sanctuaries four weeks ago, we counseled 
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patience to our South Vietnamese allies and 
imposed restraints on.our own commanders.” 

Actually, according to Laird, U.S. military 
commanders were put to work in late March 
planning possible actions in Cambodia. 

“When the change in government’ came 
about in Cambodia, I requested planning to 
be done at that time on various courses of 
action that could be taken by our govern- 
ment,” Laird said. 

“Planning was started in the latter part of 
March. Various proposals were presented to 
me. I approved certain actions, and made 
certain other recommendations to the Na- 
tional Security Council and the President 


“The plan that is currently going forward 
is a plan submitted to me by the NSC, and 
supported by me.” 

The NSC (National Security Council) met 
at the White House on March 24 and again 
the next day, March 25. The next NSC ses- 
sion was on April 8. 

Laird’s comments make clear that Mr. 
Nixon began to study the plan for the Cam- 
bodian attack early in April. 

The defense secretary said he had given 
the plan to the President probably more than 
a@ week before Mr. Nixon's trip to Hawaii on 
April 18. 

While in Honolulu, where he flew to greet 
the returning Apollo 13 astronauts, Mr. 
Nixon received a briefing on the invasion 
plan from Adm. John McCain, U.S. com- 
mander in chief in the Pacific. 

Laird said that McCain's briefing “did give 
the (Cambodian) plan as presented by Gen. 
Abrams, modified by discussions we had had 
here.” 

But, he added, Mr. Nixon had seen the 
plan before: 

“I had given him the plan. The plan had 
been transmitted to him.” 

When a reporter asked if that had oc- 
curred “the previous week,” Laird replied: 

“Well, before that, I think. But it had not 
been approved.” 

Mr. Nixon returned from Hawaii to his Cali- 
fornia home on April 19 and the next day 
announced to the nation that another 150,000 
U.S. troops would be withdrawn from Viet- 
nam in the coming year. 

In that announcement, he noted a recent 
step-up in Communist attacks in Vietnam 
but added that, “despite this new enemy ac- 
tivity, there has been an over all decline in 
enemy force levels in South Vietnam since 
December.” 

Mr. Nixon referred specifically to Cambodia 
at one point, charging that “almost 40,000 
communist troops are now conducting overt 
aggression there.” 

And he said that the leaders of North Viet- 
nam “will be taking grave risks should they 
attempt to use the occasion (of more U.S. 
withdrawals) to jeopardize the security of our 
remaining forces in Vietnam by increased 
military action in Vietnam, in Cambodia or in 
Laos. ... If I conclude that increased enemy 
action jeopardizes our remaining forces. I 
shall not hesitate to take strong and effective 
measures to deal with that situation.” 

Except for these two passages, Mr. Nixon 
did not refer to Cambodia in his April 20 
speech. At no point in that talk did he dis- 
cuss the border sanctuaries which only 10 
days later became the target of U.S. attack. 

Indeed, the tone of April 20 was upbeat— 
and obviously purposely so. Mr. Nixon said, 
“We shall not be defeated in Vietnam,” that 
“we finally have in sight the just peace we 
are seeking” and that “we can say with confi- 
dence that all American combat forces will 
be withdrawn.” 

At that moment, however, Mr. Nixon’s mili- 
tary planners were in the midst of a decision- 
making process that would send U.S. combat 
forces to new territory. 

Laird said last week he had initially op- 
posed the use of American troops to attack 
the Cambodian sanctuary areas—because of 
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his concern that strong enemy resistance 
could lead to heavy fighting and high U.S. 
casualties. 

But in mid-April, he said, the situation 
changed. North Vietnamese troops began 
moving westward out of the sanctuaries and 
further into Cambodia—thus reducing the 
force in the base area so that “the risk in- 
volved militarily” in the proposed attack “be- 
came much less,” 

At that point, Laird said, he changed his 
mind and supported the use of U.S. troops 
in the Cambodian attacks. “This was the time 
to hit them,” he said. 

Laird told reporters last week that about 
one-third of the estimated 40,000 Communist 
troops in Cambodia had moved out of the 
sanctuaries and were “facing the other direc- 
tion” when the U.S. attack began. 

Laird’s statement that the North Vietnam- 
ese had moved something like 13,000 men 
out of the sanctuaries and away from South 
Vietnam contrasts with Mr. Nixon’s claim 
in the April 30 speech that “the enemy... 
is concentrating his main forces in these 
sanctuaries where they are building up to 
launch massive attacks on our forces in 
South Vietnam,” 

This was not the only contradiction be- 
tween Official accounts, 

On the same night that Mr. Nixon spoke 
publicly of the enemy “concentrating” in 
the sanctuaries, a high White House official, 
who briefed reporters, said Communist forces 
had moved out of the sanctuary. 

There have also been signs that the admin- 
istration rationale for the attacks has shifted. 
Originally—as in the President's speech—the 
strikes were depicted as basically defensive, 
as a response to a new and growing threat 
caused by Communist moves to connect the 
sanctuaries and thus form a 600-mile-long 
base for attacks on South Vietnam, 

More recently, however, there has been a 
new tone to the explanations. 

Laird put it bluntly to a congressional 
committee last week: 

The President, he said, saw the operation 
as “an opportunity.” 

The military has seen it that way all along, 
and weeks ago authoritative military figures 
were arguing—anonymously that the over- 
throw of the neutralist Sihanouk government 
provided a good excuse for letting them do 
what had been forbidden previously for dip- 
lomatic reasons. 

The “opportunity” argument is being ad- 
vanced more openly now that the operation 
against the sanctuaries seems to be going 
smoothly with low casualties and a high box 
score of captured enemy materiel. 

This may prove to be a politically advan- 
tageous line. But the disclosure that the at- 
tacks had been in preparation long before 
the time cited by Mr. Nixon in his April 30 
speech could create problems for an admin- 
istration seeking to preserve its credibility 
with a troubled and divided public. 


LUBBOCK AVALANCHE-JOURNAL 
EDITORIAL ON SBA 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to an editorial 
published in the Lubbock Avalanche- 
Journal of May 14 which describes the 
quick and effective response of the Small 
Business Administration and its Admin- 
istrator, Hilary Sandoval, to the recent 
tornado disaster which occurred in the 
Lubbock, Tex., area. 

Mr. Sandoval was on the scene shortly 
after the tornado hit and quickly brought 
the resources of the SBA to bear on the 
reconstruction of the shattered busi- 
nesses and homes of the area. This is the 
type of flexible and responsive Govern- 
ment action to a natural disaster which 
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the people of this country deserve, wher- 
ever they may live. I commend the serv- 
ice performed by the Administrator in 
this situation and in other disaster situa- 
tions in Texas and around the country. 
I also want to express my confidence that 
this same public service ethic will con- 
tinue to make the SBA an outstanding 
model of a truly effective and functional 
Government agency. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OFFICIALS SPEEDING FINANCIAL AID—LIKE š 
HILARY SANDOVAL 


Whatever the final figure may show, it is 
safe to say that the tornado damage to con- 
struction in Lubbock—homes and business 
buildings—will be tremendous. 

Whether the overall figure of losses will 
run $100 million, $150 million, or what, & 
great deal of money has gone down the drain 
and rebuilding and repairs will demand ter- 
rific expenditures. 

Therefore, it is important to note that 
money in massive quantity will be quickly 
available. Whether it will be enough, or come 
cheaply enough, cannot be said at the mo- 
ment. But a lot of it will be available through 
both private and public sources. 

Sen. John Tower, Rep. George Mahon and 
Gen. George Lincoln, who heads the Presi- 
dent's Office of Emergency Preparedness, all 
said during a flying visit here Tuesday that 
money would be made quickly available from 
Washington. Sen. Ralph Yarborough wired 
the same statement. But more important, 
Hilary Sandoval, the perceptive and indefat- 
igable young head of the Small Business 
Administration, echoed those words, In the 
final analysis, it will be Mr. Sandoval and his 
organization who'll tote the wood and water 
and who will get the money where it needs 
to go and soonest. 

Mr. Sandoval flew here with the others to 
view the situation both on the ground and, 
by helicopter over the city. He told The 
Avalanche-Journal: “There will be no delays. 
I’ve told Fred Neumann, our divisional super- 
visor stationed in Lubbock, that he can have 
all the loan officers here he needs. He can 
have 100 of them tomorrow if that’s neces- 

Sad as the situation is in many homes and 
business concerns, there will be financial help 
and much of it. That is the best kind of news 
as the rubble is being cleared away. 

Mr. Sandoval’s personal visit to view the 
tornado’s damage here is the second of its 
kind he has made to West Texas in recent 
weeks. He was Johnny-on-the-spot then in 
Plainview, Clarendon and other points hit by 
a savage storm, taking a personal hand in 
solving the problem, not leaving it to a sub- 
ordinate. As was said on this page then, we 
say again: El Paso’s Hilary Sandoval is a take- 
charge guy of the type the Government needs 
more of. A native West Texan and former 
Texas Tech student, he gives his whole home 
area a sense of pride in the way he works, 
really works, at his job. 


AUTO SAFETY—AN INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEM 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, Hon. John A. Volpe, is a man whose 
public pronouncements are almost al- 
ways worthy of note. He has spoken with 
vision about future developments in the 
field of transportation, from low-emis- 
sion engines to adoption of intermodal 
transportation systems. Even though the 
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Secretary has frequently disagreed with 
me and other members of the Commerce 
Committee concerning methodology, I 
think it is fair to say that we share with 
him substantial agreement about the 
basic concepts of all facets of trans- 
portation. Whenever his speeches are 
particularly perceptive, my hopes for the 
Department of Transportation—which 
we labored so long to establish—are re- 
affirmed. 

Recently, the Secretary made a fine 
speech at the 1970 International Auto 
Safety Conference in Detroit. In his 
speech, he noted: 

We all know that the world faces an en- 
vironmental crisis of almost epidemic pro- 
portions. One aspect of this crisis can be 
seen in transportation safety. 


Secretary Volpe also pledged that the 
United States stands ready to share with 
other nations our knowledge and our 
technology in the field of automotive 
safety. 

Mr. President, these statements by 
Secretary Volpe speak directly to two 
issues that my colleagues know have long 
been of concern to me. The first is that 
transportation is a process with 
profound environmental significance. 
Simple as this maly seem, it is a fact that 
has long been overlooked by the makers 
of transportation policy and by the pub- 
lic as a whole. On February 20 of this 
year, in announcing the commencement 
of hearings on my National Transporta- 
tion Act, I outlined for the Senate some 
of the far-reaching environmental and 
social consequences of transportation 
generally and of individual modes of 
transportation particularly. The Secre- 
tary, although he has some reservations 
about the National Transportation Act, 
has nonetheless clearly stated the im- 
portance of the social and environmental 
factors that this legislation endeavors to 
take into account in making future 
transportation policy. 

The second issue raised by the Secre- 
tary is that of pooling knowledge among 
nations on common environmental prob- 
lems—including, but not limited to, auto 
safety. This sharing of environmental 
information, as my colleagues know, is 
the underlying principle of my proposed 
World Environmental Institute, which is 
outlined in Senate Resolution 399. The 
Secretary’s speech in Detroit, it seems 
to me, emphasizes that auto safety would 
be an appropriate concern of the World 
Environmental Institute—something I 
emphasized specifically when I intro- 
duced Senate Resolution 399 on April 27. 

Ican applaud, therefore, both the Sec- 
retary’s fine remarks and the confer- 
ence that provided him his forum, but 
I think the conference and the Secre- 
tary’s speech serve to emphasize that 
such exchanges should be regularized 
and centralized. The institutionalization 
of informational exchange on environ- 
mental problems is urgently needed in 
a world that is fast succumbing to over- 
population, hunger, and befoulment of 
the air and water. The World Environ- 
mental Institute would not put an end 
to conferences such as the one Secretary 
Volpe addressed, but it would insure that 
the information compiled for and be- 
tween such conferences would achieve 
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maximum dispersion among the nations 
of the world. 

If exchanges can be successful in the 
fields of auto safety, oceanography, outer 
space, and others, cannot a central ex- 
change facilitate the application of 
knowledge in these and many other 
fields? I believe that it can, and that it 
must. I hope the spirit of cooperation 
that led to the International Auto Safety 
Conference can be maintained long 
enough and by a sufficient number of 
countries to see the World Environ- 
mental Institute established. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the very fine speech by the 
Secretary of Transportation be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION 
JoHN A. VOLPE 


I am delighted to be here with you for 
this annual mid-year meeting of the Inter- 
national Automobile Safety Conference. 
Both FISITA and the Society of Automotive 
Engineers deserve wholehearted commenda- 
tion for this continuing effort to save human 
lives. 

I applaud your guidelines for the confer- 
ence: first, that the automotive engineer 
have as much information available to him 
as possible; and second, that public officials 
concerned with establishing vehicle safety 
regulations have a full understanding of the 
need for, and feasibility of, meaningful and 
responsible regulations, 

This 1970 Conference has been—and will 
be—unlike the typical automotive engineer- 
ing meeting. This is not a hardware-oriented 
meeting. 

Much of what is to be gained from this 
conference lies in an assessment of exactly 
where we stand technologically. I think you 
will agree that in almost all instances, we 
have the technology to do just about any- 
thing we want. The challenge now it to “get 
off the dime” and do something. 

We all know that the world faces an en- 
vironmental crisis of almost epidemic pro- 
portions. One aspect of this crisis can be 
seen in transportation safety. I am en- 
couraged by growing public awareness that 
death and mutilation in car crashes is a 
public health problem of major proportions. 

The people are really concerned now be- 
cause they know the toll can be cut. We no 
longer believe that folklore about so-called 
“accidents”—phenomena of nature that can’t 
be prevented. People realize that the machine 
which has given the common man greater 
mobility than ever before has also brought 
more misery than ever before. 

We are waging a kind of war against our- 
selves on the highways. Auto crashes have 
killed off more Americans than all our vio- 
lent crimes and all the wars in our history. 
In about five years at present rates we will 
reach the all-time mark of two million peo- 
ple killed and countless tens of millions in- 
jured. The economic loss in this year alone 
will be more than $16 billion, and the cost 
in suffering is incalculable. 

An extra dimension of the tragedy is that 
among the 150 lives needlessly lost every day 
are many young people and others in the 
prime of their years who might have made 
@ great contribution to our society. It is a 
startling fact that in this country, automo- 
bile accidents are the chief cause of death 
among young people between the ages of 16 
and 24. 

Sir George Scott, Deputy President of 
Great Britain’s Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Accidents recently pointed out 
that, if the pattern holds, children and young 
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people will be the principal victims of the 
crashes that will occur during the decade 
ahead. 

This dismal equation between mobility and 
mortality must be balanced out on the side 
of life. I have confidence that these sessions 
will take us a long way down the road to- 
ward a sane and sensible use of our fabu- 
lous technology. We surely have no excuse for 
not trying. 

We have solid statistical proof that lami- 
nated windshields, safety harnesses, collap- 
sible steering columns, better brakes and 
reinforced fuel tanks really do work, The 
faith that the United States Congress showed 
in human reason when it passed the two 
historic highway and vehicle safety acts in 
1966 has been full justified. Seat belts alone 
probably saved three thousand lives in 1969. 

From 1962 through 1966, the average in- 
crease in fatalities was 6.9 percent per year. 
However, since the expanded Federal safety 
program got under way two years ago, this 
dreadful increment has dropped to 23 per- 
cent—in spite of a 6.4 percent rise in vehicle 
registrations and an 8.6 percent jump in 
total miles driven. These figures represent a 
startling drop when you consider that only 
10 percent of all cars on the road have the 
new safety features. 

Our projections show that the gross num- 
ber of crash victims will start to decline 
around 1972 or 1973. By 1980 we could be 
within range of an annual traffic loss of only 
41 thousand lives—even though there will be 
87 million more vehicles on the road. 

We intend to go all out to make these pro- 
jections a reality. We are examining every 
conceivable aspect of vehicle safety from 
anti-skid devices, approach-rate detectors 
and proximity brakes to energy-absorbing 
bumpers and periscope rear view mirrors— 
from better tires and tire grading systems 
to non-flammable fabrics for car interiors. 

Some safety systems can produce multiple 
social benefits. Improved bumpers, for ex- 
ample, could cut $1 billion from car insur- 
ance premiums and repair costs every year. 
That would help us fight inflation and cut 
the waste of our resources. 

The main emphasis, of course, must be 
on occupant restraint systems. The Cornell 
Crash Injury Research Program analyzed 
Over 14 thousand crashes and found that 
failure to wear safety-belts increase the risk 
of death or severe injury by at least 100 per- 
cent. And yet, only 25 percent of car occu- 
pants use lap belts and only 5 percent use 
their lifesaving shoulder harnesses. Even 5 
percent is an overstimate if what I see on 
the streets of Washington indicates their 
popularity. We have concluded that if we 
are to have occupant restraint systems, our 
best results will come from so-called 
“passive” systems—systems that require no 
extra effort from the occupant of that seat. 

When I came out here to Detroit in Janu- 
ary for two full days of briefings, I saw dem- 
onstrations which indicate that the money 
and effort being poured into air bags are 
fully justified. I was highly pleased to see 
the enthusiastic acceptance of the air bag 
concept by industry leaders and to know 
that European car makers are also interested 
in these and other passive restraint systems. 

As you probably know—and some of you 
were there—on Monday and Tuesday of this 
week the Department of Transportation, in 
cooperation with the U.S. automobile indus- 
try, co-sponsored the first international con- 
ference on passive restraints at G.M.’s prov- 
ing grounds. 

We—in this country—have pledged to 
share our expertise with other nations. We 
Tecognize that if we are to move ahead with 
all feasible speed in perfecting these new 
devices, such as the air bag, then we must 
work together to a degree that is extraor- 


dinary. 
Iam delighted to say that the conference 
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was a tremendous success. We look forward 
eagerly to breakthroughs and progress in the 
very near future. 

Naturally, we can’t wait for ideal answers. 
Doug Toms, Director of the National High- 
way Safety Bureau, tells me that within five 
to seven years after we begin to install air 
bags in both new and used cars, we could 
achieve a 50 percent reduction in highway 
deaths and injuries. 

That’s enough of a reason for me, at least, 
to justify the commitment in engineering 
time and money that is involved. 

Sure—the air bag is a new and different 
sort of device! But don’t anyone try to tell 
me that John Q. Public or John Bull or Pierre 
or Heinrich or Mario won't accept a punch in 
the face in order to save his neck. The ex- 
plosive air bag is going to be a part of our au- 
tomotive lifestyle from now on; in fact, we 
propose to make them mandatory for the 
1973 models. Fd be willing to wager that 
within a couple of years car makers will be 
out-shouting each other in ads claiming bag 
“X”" is better than bag “Z”. 

Granted, present day automobiles are com- 
plex and there may be a limit to how much 
you can tinker with them. The U.S. Congress 
recognized that ultimately—after treating 
the emergency symptoms—we would have to 
build) an experimental safety car from 
scratch. As you probably know, Congress has 
mandated that the Department of Transpor- 
tation do so. That program is now building 
up a head of steam—(if you'll pardon the 
phrase—I don’t want to show any bias against 
the internal combustion engine.) 

We hope to award contracts on or about 
June 30 and could—optimistically—get de- 
livery of the first prototypes from within the 
industry and outside by October 31 of next 
year. 

What we are hoping is to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the passenger compartment in 
crashes at speeds up to 50 miles per hour. 
The safety car will be able to roll over at 70 
miles per hour and leave the passenger com- 
partment intact. It will brake and handle 
better than any car ever built before. It will 
provide vastly better visibility, be fire-re- 
sistant and—as an extra added attraction— 
be powered by low-pollution engine. It will 
be designed from bumper to bumper with 
the ideal of safety uppermost. 

I might also note that I think we can 
make it look good as well, so it will appeal to 
the consumer. We will build and test a total 
of 14 of these cars by the end of 1972. We be- 
lieve that the automobile industry will recog- 
nize the value of the innovations and quickly 
incorporate them into production models. 

These all-new vehicles will enable us to set 
definitive future safety standards for all au- 
tomobiles offered for sale in this country. 
The information gathered will, of course, be 
available to automobile makers in other 
countries. We can’t afford duplication in this 
field because it would only delay the time of 
safe passage on the streets and highways of 
the world. 

The air bag and the experimental safety 
car represent one of the three legs of our 
current emphasis on automobile and high- 
way safety in this country. The second is 
to get the problem of the drunken driver un- 
der control. In the United States more than 
half of all traffic fatalities are caused directly 
or indirectly by alcohol. 

People are getting sick and tired of doing 
battle with drunks on roads their taxes pay 
for. As the Providence, Rhode Island, Journal 
pointed out in a recent editorial, “The lethal 
potential of automobiles is such that any 
public safety expert would rather take his 
chances with a gunslinging maniac than with 
a drunken or incompetent driver.” 

We estimate that the use of alcohol by 
drivers and pedestrians causes at least 25 
thousand deaths and 800 thousand injuries 
each year, The sickening aspect of this trag- 
edy is that so much of the loss of life, limb 
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and property is suffered by people who are 
completely innocent. 

However, public myth has always held 
that you can’t really do very much about the 
drunken driver. Well, the time has come— 
in fact, it’s overdue—for us to demolish this 
defeatist attitude. But it will take more than 
a simple breathalyzer test. 

We have just set up an office of alcohol 
countermeasures to direct our top-priority 
campaign in this area. The job of this office 
will be to identify the chronic drinker before 
he becomes a statistic in the morgue—or 
kills an innocent victim. The alcoholic, con- 
trary to legend, does have an identity. He is 
on somebody's book, either as a patient, a 
bad employment risk, a trouble-maker or a 
poor insurance risk. Most heavy drinkers are 
already known to family counselors, welfare 
agencies, local traffic courts and their long- 
suffering neighbors. 

So, whenever a man is convicted for drunk 
driving his entire background should be in- 
vestigated before he is sentenced. The judge 
should determine whether the offender has 
ever been arrested before for drunkenness— 
on or off the highway. Then he can confront 
him with two options—either get treatment 
and dry out, or stop driving. Period. No 
leniency, no excuses, no extenuating circum- 
stances. The tough approach has paid off in 
countries as diverse as Sweden and Great 
Britain. 

It goes without saying that the success of 
such a program depends crucially upon im- 
plementing and enforcing tough implied con- 
sent laws. Forty-six of our states now have 
such laws on their books. 

A related safety approach is to demand 
periodic testing of driver competence—his 
eyes, his ears, his reaction time and his 
knowledge of road rules and signs. That is 
what Florida is doing a new driver licensing 
law which goes into effect July 1. 

We also need better licensing enforcement 
measures, for the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators estimates that 
about 10 million motorists are driving bliss- 
fully along our highways without a driver’s 
license. Many are dangerous, impulsive, even 
psychopathic personalities. 

It is obvious, too, that no safety program 
would be complete without considering the 
third leg of the man, machine, and highway 
complex. And that is the road itself. Modern 
highways do return safety dividends in a 
big way. Since our Federal Interstate High- 
way Program began in 1956, it has saved one 
life for each five miles built—a total of 
35,515 lives over 13 years. And the system is 
not yet complete. We still have 12,900 miles 
to go and many lives to save. The Interstate 
System is now a major factor in the better 
American environment which this Adminis- 
tration is dedicated to. 

In an after-dinner speech, such as this, 
I can only begin to sketch the outlines of 
the auto safety problem remaining before us 
in the advanced nations. We need a multi- 
faceted, sophisticated, systems approach. I 
don't have projections for Europe or Asia, 
but I do know that if the trend in this 
country continues, and we get no further 
reductions in the death rate per 10 thousand 
vehicles, some 85 thousand American men, 
women, and children will die on our streets 
and throughways in the year 1980. 

Can any civilized people tolerate such 
losses? I say no. We have to press forward 
with all the resources of engineering talent, 
money, executive commitment and govern- 
mental leadership we can muster in this 
“campaign for life’. We certainly have a 
long way to go. Most people who are well 
informed in this field would say that a 10 
percent reduction in the death rate per 100 
million miles would be remarkable, and yet 
even if we do that well, we in this country 
will still lose 43 thousand people per year a 
decade hence. 

The first automotive fatality happened on 
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the streets of New York in the year 1899 
when a little girl was run over by a delivery 
truck. Though there was an immediate out- 
cry and a demand that cars be banned from 
the streets or be preceded by a man waving 
& red fiag, not enough has been done to 
stem the ever-rising tide of massacre through 
mobility. 

Until now. Now it will be turned back. It 
will be turned back by the application of 
science and common sense, as in this con- 
ference. Your published analyses of impact 
tolerance, interior design, program manage- 
ment and many other technical aspects will 
take us a long way toward effective informa- 
tion sharing and improved performance in 
each of our countries. 

Iam personally conyinced that cooperation 
among the technical societies, the manu- 
facturers and governments can end this 
long-running nightmare of death and mutila- 
tion. But we must be committed to the long 
haul—for there is no easier way. 

I want to thank you for having come here 
for this historic conference. I believe it will 
be fruitful, The hard work you invest here 
will pay off in a better life for all our peoples, 

I wish you all possible success as you 
return to better and safer streets, highways, 
vehicles and drivers throughout the world, 


MARK HATFIELD: MAN OF 
INTEGRITY 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I was not 
present in the Senate earlier this week 
when several Senators joined in paying 
tribute to one of our most distinguished 
Members, the Senator from Oregon, 
MARK HATFIELD, but I take this oppor- 
tunity now to add my voice to theirs. 

Mark HATFIELD is a man of integrity, 
widely respected by colleagues and coun- 
trymen alike, and soundly deserving of 
that respect. His handling of the recent 
incident involving his use of the franking 
privilege is further proof, if such is 
needed, of his esteem for the office he 
holds and his determination to use it 
wisely. 

As I understand the incident in ques- 
tion, Senator HATFIELD and several other 
Senators were cosigners of a letter ex- 
plaining the Hatfield-McGovern amend- 
ment on the war in Vietnam. This letter 
and the approved enclosures were legiti- 
mately classified as Government busi- 
ness, and Senator HATFIELD was within 
his rights in allowing the material to be 
sent out under his mailing privileges. 

Senator HATFIELD did not know that 
volunteers, working out of another office 
where the actual physical work of fold- 
ing and stuffing the mail was taking 
place, had decided to enclose an addi- 
tional piece of literature soliciting funds 
for a nationwide advertising campaign 
designed to win public support for the 
amendment. As soon as this fact was 
brought to light, Senator HATFIELD 
stopped the mailing and consulted with 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion to determine whether the additional 
enclosure constituted an infringement of 
his franking privilege. When the com- 
mittee ruled that it was an illegal use of 
the frank, Senator HATFIELD immediately 
forbade its further use and reimbursed 
the Post Office for all of the letters which 
had previously been mailed. 

Mr. President, such behavior is the 
mark of an honorable man. The entire 
incident has occurred in full view of the 
public, and those who know the facts are 
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free to draw the appropriate conclusions. 
For my part, I find the Senator a com- 
pletely innocent party to an uninten- 
tional infringement by others of his sen- 
atorial privilege. He deserves our under- 
standing and our continued high regard 
for his courage and commitment to high 
ideals. 


GUN CRIME PREVENTION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, from 
time to time, Members of Congress and 
the public make inquiries about the gun 
crime control proposal, which is one of 
45 anticrime measures I have introduced 
in the 91st Congress. To answer the 
questions most frequently asked about 
my gun crime prevention proposal, S. 
977, I have prepared a brief document 
entitled “Questions and Answers on the 
Anticrime Gun Control Proposals of 
Senator Typrmvcs.” I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE ANTICRIME 
Gun CONTROL PROPOSALS OF SENATOR 
TYDINGS 


1. What is Senator Tydings’ gun-crime pro- 
posal? 

Senator Tydings’ gun-crime bill, S. 977, is 
a moderate and rational proposal to curb 
the escalating rate of crimes committed by 
firearms in the United States. It provides 
law enforcement officials with the tools they 
need to help detect and deter gun crime. 

Senator Tydings’ gun-crime proposal 
would disarm the criminal element by pre- 
venting convicted felons, drug addicts, alco- 
holics, mental incompetents, and juveniles 
under 18 from purchasing or possessing guns. 
It would protect the right of sportsmen and 
all law-abiding citizens to purchase and 
possess firearms, It would provide law en- 
forcement officials with an effective means 
of tracing stolen weapons and firearms used 
in crime. 

Senator Tydings’ proposal provides for 
registration of all firearms and licensing of 
all firearms owners and ammunition users. 
It encourages state action by providing for 
state preemption of the federal law. Where 
a state enacts its own licensing and registra- 
tion law, the federal law would not apply. 
Where a state fails to act to protect its own 
citizens, the bill would provide a minimum 
floor of federal protection in that state. 

Registration of firearms will give the police 
the means to trace quickly to their owners 
guns used in crime. 

Licensing gun users will weed out persons 
who, by reason of criminal record, drug ad- 
diction, alcoholism, mental incompetence, or 
age, should not be entrusted with a gun in 
the first place. 

2. Congress passed a new gun law in 1968. 
Why is the Tydings’ gun-crime Dill still 
needed? 

The new law passed by Congress in 1968 
was a watered-down compromise which, 
while worthwhile, for practical purposes can 
do little to curb the escalating gun-crime 
rate in the nation without additional state 
or federal action. The 1968 law was designed 
to make state-passed gun laws enforceable 
by requiring that gun purchases be made in 
the purchaser’s home state. Prior to 1968, 
the state gun-crime laws which did exist 
were easily avoided by people who either 
simply went to another state to buy guns or 
just ordered them from another state 
through the mail. 

The Gun Control Act of 1968 does not pro- 
vide any way to trace a gun lost, stolen, or 
used in crime. It forbids mail order and 
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interstate gun shipments to individuals, the 
importation of cheap foreign guns, and gun 
ownership by the criminally convicted. But 
it provides no effective means to actually 
keep guns out of the hands of felons, addicts, 
mental patients, or persons otherwise dis- 
qualified from gun ownership. 

The 1968 law does make it illegal to trans- 
port or possess a gun if you are under indict- 
ment, a fugitive, a felon, an adjudged mental 
incompetent, an illegally-entered alien, have 
renounced U.S. citizenship, or have been dis- 
honorably discharged from the armed forces, 
but provides no means to actually prevent 
such persons from making firearms pur- 
chases. 

The 1968 law provides no way for gun deal- 
ers to determine whether the man they are 
selling to is who he says he is, does not in- 
tend to use the gun in crime, is not a felon, 
addict, or mental patient, or otherwise dis- 
qualified from gun ownership. These dan- 
gerous people can still get guns by simply 
lying. 

To make the laws passed in 1968 enforce- 
able, we need firearms registration and li- 
censing. Firearms user licensing would pre- 
vent criminals, addicts, lunatics, and juve- 
niles from purchasing firearms. Registration 
would help find them if they used a gun ina 
crime. 

3. Why not just enforce existing state gun 
laws? 

Most states’ gun laws are totally inade- 
quate to protect their citizens. Many states 
have practically no gun laws at all. Eight 
states have no law against felons buying fire- 
arms. In 35 states, lunatics can legally own 
guns, Only three states require a license to 
own or possess a gun. 

Most state gun laws are either obsolete or 
meaningless, such as a Texas law forbidding 
carrying guns in a saddlebag except when 
one is travelling; Vermont’s law forbidding 
schoolchildren to have guns in the class- 
room; or Arkansas’ law forbidding using a 
machine gun for offensive purposes. Clearly, 
existing state firearms laws are totally in- 
adequate to protect the public. 

4. Are registration and licensing proposals 
merely steps toward confiscation of all fire- 
arms? 

Certainly not. Firearms ownership and use 
by law-abiding citizens is a healthful rec- 
reation and does not contribute to the gun- 
crime problem. 

But we urgently need adequate records of 
gun ownership to help trace guns used in 
erime to their criminal users. Registration 
of all firearms is the only way to gather these 
records. 

And we urgently need to deny access to 
firearms by criminals, addicts, and mental 
incompetents. A licensing system, in which 
all law-abiding citizens automatically are 
enfitled to licenses and all criminals, addicts, 
and mental incompetents are atttomatically 
denied licenses, and which punishes pur- 
chase, possession, or use of a firearm with- 
out a license, will severely inhibit criminal 
access to guns: 

Those who oppose reasonable firearms con- 
trol because they fear “confiscation” should 
be much more concerned that the rapidly- 
rising gun-crime rate may well lead to pub- 
lic demand for confiscation if reasonable 
measures to stem the gun-crime rate are not 
taken now. 

The threat of confiscation arises not from 
reasonable action to stem the gun-crime 
rate, but rather from no action at all, 

5. Aren’t registration and licensing bills ac- 
tually just taxation measures? 

No. The Tydings proposal contains no fee 
at all for either licensing or registration. It 
would be paid for out of the general revenues 
because the Tydings bill is a law enforce- 
ment measure. Direct controls against crimi- 
nal access to guns and good records for trac- 
ing guns used in crime—not taxes—are the 
best way to control the gun-crime rate. 
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6. Are registration and licensing consti- 
tutional? 

Yes, without question. Here’s what the Li- 
brary of Congress says about the Tydings 
proposal and the Second Amendment's 
“right to bear arms”: “From what we know 
of the history and construction of the Sec- 
ond Amendment, it would seem that the 
major current proposals for gun control are 
not subject to any serious Second Amend- 
ment challenges.” (Library of Congress 
Study UC460B, 450/77 A-251: “The Second 
Amendment as a Limitation on Federal Fire- 
arms Legislation,” July 8, 1968.) 

In July, 1968, the U.S. Attorney General 
stated: “A federal system requiring the reg- 
istration and licensing of firearms is a neces- 
sary and proper means to two legitimate 
goals, the regulation and protection of inter- 
state commerce and the preservation of the 
peace of the United States ... it is within 
the power of Congress to enact.” 

The Tydings bill also contains a special 
provision, to conform to recent Supreme 
Court decisions (Haynes v. U.S.) dealing with 
the constitutionality of firearms registra- 
tion laws. 

7. What would the Tydings bill cost the 
gun owner? 

Nothing. The bill imposes no fees. The op- 
eration of the licensing and registration sys- 
tem proposed by the Tydings bill would be 
paid for out of the general tax receipts of the 
country. As a law enforcement and public 
safety measure, the cost of the Act should be 
borne by all citizens. 

8. How does registration work? 

A gun owner simply sends a law enforce- 
ment agency the makes, models, and serial 
numbers of his guns and his own name and 
address, It can be done completely by mail. 
Then, when a lost or stolen gun is found, its 
true owner can be discovered and his gun 
returned to him. If a gun is found at the 
scene of a crime, its last known owner can be 
quickly traced. When a suspicious character 
is arrested with a gun in his possession, its 
ownership can be quickly determined. If the 
gun has been stolen or is unregistered, the 
suspect can be booked for possession of 
stolen goods or possession of an unregistered 
weapon, 

Under the Tydings bill, if a state enacts 
its own registration law, guns would be reg- 
istered with whatever state agency the law 
designated. If the state failed to act, guns 
would be registered with the federal 
government. 

9. Must every firearm be registered? 

Yes, otherwise many guns lost, stolen, or 
used in crime could not be traced. 

10. Would private firearms sales be regis- 
tered, too? 

Yes. All firearms transfers, by dealers and 
private persons, would be registered so that 
up-to-date records of actual gun ownership 
could be maintained. 

11. Doesn’t registration impose a burden 
on the law-abiding citizen? 

No. Everything can be done by mail on a 
form like this: 


FIREARMS REGISTRATION FORM 


The registration would be free and per- 
manent. No fees. No renewals. 

12. But won’t criminals refuse to register 
their guns? 

Some criminals may refuse to register their 
guns and risk being jailed for having an un- 
registered gun. But any suspected criminal 
found with an unregistered weapon can be 
jailed on that charge alone, even if no other 
crime can be proved. So it will become very 
risky for a criminal to have an unregistered 
weapon, 
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13, Must an owner of several guns register 
each of them? 

He must supply the make, model, and 
serial number of each, but could do so for all 
his guns on a single form. 

14. What about weapons which have no 
serial number? 

The bill provides that firearms dealers can 
imprint serial numbers on such weapons for 
identification purposes. 

15. What about antiques? 

No firearm manufactured prior to 1898 is 
covered by the bill. 

16. How does licensing work? 

Licensing is simply a way of denying fugi- 
tives, criminals, addicts, and mental defec- 
tives access to firearms and ammunition by 
refusing to give them firearms’ licenses. 
Every purchaser, possessor, or user of firearms 
or ammunition would have to have a license, 
except for juveniles with their parents’ con- 
sent and hunters or sportsmen who have bor- 
rowed a weapon for temporary use. 

Issuance of licenses would be automatic to 
all law-abiding citizens, without any discre- 
tion on the part of the issuing officer. De- 
nial of a license would be automatic in the 
case of felons, fugitives, adjudged alcoholics, 
addicts, and mental incompetents, and those 
under 18. 

To get a license, you would simply submit 
a statement affirming that you are over 18, 
have never been convicted of a felony or com- 
mitted to an institution by a court on the 
grounds of alcoholism, narcotics addiction, 
or mental incompetence, that you are not 
under indictment or a fugitive, and are not 
otherwise prohibited by law from obtaining 
& weapon, In addition, you would supply a 
physical description like that required for a 
driver’s license and proof of identity (in 
the form of a draft card, driver's license, so- 
cial security card, etc.). 

If a state enacted a licensing law, the 
statement and identification would be sup- 
plied to whatever agency the state prescribed, 
but if the state does not act, then to any 
federal firearms dealer. The entire transac- 
tion could be conducted by mail. 

17. How about my son under 18 years old? 
Could he still hunt and shoot? 

Yes, definitely, Although he could not own 
a gun in his own name, the bill expressly 
provides that he will be able to hunt and 
shoot with his parents’ consent. 

18. What is the difference between regis- 
tration and licensing? Do we need both? 

Registration is a means of tracing guns 
used in crime. Licensing is a means of re- 
ducing the gun crime rate itself by denying 
access to guns by known criminals, addicts, 
and mental defectives. Registration is a 
means to solve gun crime once it has been 
committed. Licensing is a means to prevent 
gun crime from being committed in the first 
place. 

19. Must every gun be separately licensed? 

No. Firearms purchasers, owners, and users 
are licensed, not the guns themselves. The 
purpose is to deny licenses to criminals, ad- 
dicts, and mental defectives. 

20. Would there be any discretion to deny 
a license? 

Not where the federal law applies. If the 
applicant is not under indictment, or a fugi- 
tive, a felon, an adjudged addict, alcoholic, 
or mental incompetent, or under 18, the li- 
cense must be issued. Thu state could es- 
tablish a different system, if it wishes, just 
as any state can today. 

21, But won’t criminals get guns anyway? 

If a licensing law were in effect, a criminal, 
addict, or mental defective could not legally 
purchase, own, or use a gun, because he 
would not be entitled to a license. Thus, law- 
ful channels of purchase would be cut off to 
him. Today they are not. 

Today, in most states, criminals, addicts, 
and idiots have access to guns on the same 
basis as the law-abiding. Even if, after 
enactment of the Tydings Bill hard-core 
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criminals may be able to get some guns, the 
small-time but frequently deadly crook who 
holds up liquor stores, bus drivers, and fill- 
ing stations or housebreaks will find it much 
harder and much riskier to possess a gun. 

No one claims gun laws are airtight or 
foolproof. The question is whether we 
should do what we can to detect and pre- 
vent gun crime or continue to do nothing, 
as we do today. 

22. Why not just punish gun crimes more 
severely? 

Heavier penalties for gun crimes already 
exist but haven't answered the gun crime 
problem. Armed robbery is a more serious 
offense than simple robbery; aggravated as- 
sault is more heavily punished than simple 
assault, Murder is the most heavily punished 
crime of all, Yet the commission rates of all 
these crimes are climbing intolerably. Armed 
robbery with guns increased from 42,600 
crimes a year in 1964 to 99,000 in 1968; aggra- 
vated assaults by gun increased from 27,700 
cases in 1964 to 65,000 in 1968; murder by 
gun increased from 5,000 in 1964 to 9,000 in 
1968. 

Gun crimes should be more heavily pun- 
ished. But clearly, heavier penalties do not 
answer the gun crime epidemic. They do not 
help solve gun crimes, as registration would. 
They do not prevent criminal access to guns, 
as licensing would. They do not bring gun 
cerime victims back to life, repair their 
wounds, or return their property. Only dis- 
arming the criminal can do that. 

23. What about the argument that “guns 
don’t commit crimes, people do”? 

Of course, guns don't commit crimes, but 
people using guns certainly do. People using 
guns in 1968 alone robbed 99,000 Americans. 
People using guns murdered John Kennedy, 
Martin Luther King, and Robert Kennedy, 
along with more than 34,000 other Americans 
between 1963 and 1968. 

24. What about the argument that “No 
dictatorship has ever been imposed on a na- 
tion of free men who have not just been 
required to register their privately owned 
firearms”? 

That argument is baloney. It is unsup- 
ported by fact and refuted by history. For 
example, regarding the German occupations 
of Europe, the Library of Congress has con- 
cluded: 

“We can make no positive correlation be- 
tween gun laws and dictatorships, as the 
following examples will show. 

“First, four countries were examined which 
are democracies now, but in recent history 
came under Nazi dictatorships (Germany, 
Italy, France, and Austria). One may reason- 
ably assume that if gun registration laws 
constituted a primary factor in the rise of 
dictatorships, these countries would have 
since revised their laws to prevent future 
dictatorships. This has not been the case. 
The four countries today have substantially 
the same gun laws as those in force prior 
to the advent of dictatorships. In fact, in 
Italy, where gun laws were relaxed by Musso- 
lini, they have recently been restrengthened 
approximately to their pre-Mussolini level. 

“Secondly, two democracies were examined 
which have not suffered dictatorships in 
their recent history (England and Switzer- 
land). Switzerland has had gun registration 
laws since 1874, England since 1831. 

“It would be inaccurate, of course, to sug- 
gest that a dictatorship would be uncon- 
cerned about the possession of firearms by 
its populace. Nevertheless, these few exam- 
ples would seem to indicate fairly conclu- 
sively that there is no significant relationship 
between gun laws and the rise of dictator- 
ships, at least in these countries.” 

In his book, The Right to Bear Arms, au- 
thor Carl Bakal thoroughly demolishes this 
hysterical argument most frequently made 
by National Rifle Association propagandists, 
that firearms laws threaten democracy. He 
writes: 
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“In resorting to such sophistry, the NRA 
is as casual with history as it is with statis- 
tics. It makes much of the alleged Nazi use 
of firearms registration lists to disarm and 
conquer Europe. However, if such a ‘tactic 
were employed, it must be accounted one of 
the best-kept secrets of the war, for I could 
find no reference to it whatever in the his- 
tories of that era. I have spoken to corre- 
spondents with an intimate knowledge of 
German affairs, and they too disabused me 
of the notion that this was an element in 
the Nazi invasion tactics or, as is also said, 
in Hitler’s rise to power. Said Sigrid Schultz, 
a journalist in Germany since 1919: ‘Hitler 
used lists to take over Germany? Why, that’s 
perfectly silly, absolutely ridiculous. He 
didn’t need the guns of the people. He had 
virtually all the people. He had the Storm 
Troopers and he had the Army. His forces 
were literally armed to the teeth. If Hitler 
had any list of guns, he didn’t need them.’ 

“Another veteran correspondent, Norbert 
Muhlen, with a half dozen books on Ger- 
many to his credit, told me of a German 
friend of his: ‘He was a vehement anti- 
Nazi, but they never took away his gun. In 
fact, he even became a hunting inspector.’ 

“I also wrote to the American Embassy in 
each of the countries who so supposedly 
succumbed to the Nazis. From Denmark 
came this typical reply: “The Germans did 
not disarm Danish civilians and so facilitate 
the German invasion and occupation of Den- 
mark.’ From Finland: “The Library of War 
Sciences has not heard of any such activity.’ 

“Even if any lists of firearms owners would 
be useful to an enemy of the United States, 
undoubtedly the single largest and most use- 
ful such master list would be that of the 
more than one million names and addresses 
conveniently maintained on Remington 
Rand tabulating cards in the membership 
division of NRA headquarters. (New York 
City’s list of 17,000 registered handgun 
owners is minuscule compared to this.) 
Vastly larger collectively are the lists of 
about 19 million hunting licenses on file 
with the conservation (or fish and game) de- 
partments in the capital cities of our fifty 
states.” 

25. How do law enforcement officials feel 
about gun licensing and registration? 

They want both. At the 1968 hearings on 
the Tydings Bill, New Jersey Attorney Gen- 
eral Arthur Sills testified regarding the Na- 
tional Gun Crime Prevention Act: 

“Again, I repeat my plea and the plea of 
all New Jerseyans. Congress must enact a 
law to register all firearms, create licensing 
safeguards to prohibit the distribution of 
firearms to undesirable persons, ban all mail 
order sales of firearms, and prohibit the pur- 
chases of firearms by non-residents of a 
state. Few, if any efforts are more important 
to the future safety and security of the 
American people.” 

California Attorney General Thomas C. 
Lynch testified: 

“I wish to endorse national firearms regis- 
tration and licensing procedures . . . Regis- 
tration and licensing of firearms would be a 
tremendous tool for law enforcement—a 
major protection for the honest citizen.” 

Mr. Quinn Tamm, Executive Director of 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, testified: 

“I support Federal legislation that will as- 
sist state and Federal enforcement agencies 
in preventing and solving gun crimes through 
Federal registration and licensing activities. 
The additional administrative workload that 
will be placed on local law enforcement agen- 
cles through the implementation of such 
legislation will be considerable, but it is my 
sincere belief that the cost will be incon- 
siderable compared to the lives that will be 
saved. Finally, enactment of legislation that 
will expedite a nationwide system of report- 
ing firearms data will materially ald local law 
enforcement agencies in bringing to justice 
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those who use such weapons in the com- 
mission of crimes." 

Mayor Richard Daley of Chicago testified: 

“I believe this to be one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation to be consid- 
ered by the United States Senate. It is long 
overdue. The need for such legislation has 
long been apparent.” 

Mayor John Lindsay of New York testified: 

“Congress should pass legislation requir- 
ing the registration of firearms—with the 
specific recognition—as provided in Senate 
3634 (the number of the Tydings bill in 
1968) that the primary responsibility for 
registration rests with the individual states. 
Registration of ownership, serial number, and 
type of weapon can give enormous assistance 
to crime prevention and detection. 

“The Congress should enact legislation pro- 
viding that in the absence of state and local 
regulations limiting access to firearms, the 
federal government should assume responsi- 
bility for enforcing reasonable licensing reg- 
ulations for the possession of firearms.” 

U.S. Attorney General Ramsey Clark testi- 
fied: 

“After all we have suffered, it would be ter- 
ribly disillusioning if we failed to act to 
control guns. Interstate control, registration 
and licensing are all essential. 

“The people want strict gun control. Their 
safety demands it. The Congress is fully 
empowered to act. The time is now.” 


ASTM AND THE LATE TOM 
MARSHALL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak briefly about the American 
Society for Testing & Materials, a so- 
ciety of great significance to our econ- 
omy, whose interests are international, 
nonprofit, technical, scientific, and edu- 
cational. ASTM has been engaged in fur- 
thering scientific knowledge, developing 
standards, and other important functions 
since 1898. We commend the society for 
its years of service, 

As we all know, of late standards for 
use by both industry and consumers have 
received attention from the Congress, 
Federal agencies, the consumer move- 
ment, and the standards associations and 
institutes themselves. We understand 
the importance of standards work for 
the vitality of our economy which pro- 
duces such an abundance of goods for 
all Americans. We understand as well the 
need for standards to insure that the 
goods we all use are as safe as possible. 

The American Society for Testing & 
Materials under the able direction of the 
late Thomas A. Marshall, Jr., its man- 
aging director, responded to the chal- 
lenge posed for voluntary. standards. 
The society recently published, “ASTM 
in the 1970s,” which outlines the 
changed demands society has made on 
the voluntary standardsmaking associa- 
tions, and ASTM’s bold plans to take 
account of them, 

To meet the challenges now facing 
voluntary standardization, ASTM has 
formulated a program which will deeply 
affect its organization of technical op- 
erations, meetings, publications, and dis- 
tricts. ASTM has taken steps to speed 
the standardsmaking process by reliev- 
ing the committees responsible for mak- 
ing standards of much of the burden of 
paperwork required to maintain mem- 
bership lists, prepare and distribute 
agenda and minutes, and write reports. 
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The national office, which will substan- 
tially increase its staff, will take over 
these functions. The financial burden 
also will shift from the committees to the 
national headquarters; by this means the 
individuals and organizations who bene- 
fit from committee work will share the 
costs more equitably. 

The post of associate technical direc- 
tor—administration—has been created 
within the national headquarters to over- 
see the increased administrative work. 
His reorganization of the staff and ap- 
plication of modern recordkeeping and 
reproducing devices for standards will 
greatly increase the speed with which 
standards will become available. 

To maintain effective communication 
between the technical committees and 
the national office, the staff of the na- 
tional office devoted to technical opera- 
tions will be organized into a number of 
technical divisions, each comprising an 
area of technology and each headed by 
a division manager reporting to the di- 
rector of technical operations. All divi- 
sions will receive administrative support 
from the associate technical director— 
administration—and his staff. The divi- 
sions are metals and ceramics; construc- 
tion; chemicals; electrical, electronics, 
nuclear aerospace, polymer and fabric: 
general tests; and consumer—public ori- 
ented. The introduction of a division 
devoted entirely to consumer products 
and standards is an especially promis- 
ing indication of ASTM’s attitude in the 
1970’s. Each division manager is ex- 
pected to keep aware of current tech- 
nical developments and to anticipate fu- 
ture ones in his special area. Thus he will 
be better able to plan activities for the 
technical committees which set stand- 
ards. 

To speed the formulation of stand- 
ards, ASTM has decided to implement a 
plan by which committees would hold a 
“committee week” each month from 
September through May. This procedure 
assures that a technical committee will 
deliberate more often and at a pace 
suited to its members. To make informa- 
tion immediately available on standards, 
ASTM has also decided to print a news- 
letter. It will be printed as a part of 
“Materials Research and Standards” and 
for separate distribution to any inter- 
ested person. 

All Americans depend in some measure 
on groups like ASTM to facilitate the 
growth of our economy and assist the 
cause of consumer safety. Though the 
Government must, in the future, acquire 
expanded responsibilities for consumer 
safety, much of the technical knowledge 
utilized will continue to come from so- 
cieties like ASTM. ASTM’s plans for 
seeking solutions to difficult problems in 
the new decade are encouraging. In dis- 
charging its basic responsibilities to con- 
sumers the Federal Government can cer- 
tainly look to groups like ASTM for 
advice and assistance. ' 

Thomas A. Marshall, Jr., was an im- 
portant. contributor to these new, pro- 
grams. Those who are committed to 
strong standards programs in the public 
interest will sorely miss him. 
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SENATOR MUSKIE SPEAKS ON THE 
ROLE OF DISSENT AND THE NEED 
FOR TOLERANCE IN AMERICA 
TODAY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, our 
Nation today faces an enormous task of 
reconstructing the unity, the harmony, 
and the shared visions which have made 
our Nation great. 

The specter of violence and repression 
is growing ever greater as frustrations 
rise and as faith diminishes in the abil- 
ity of reason and the democratic process 
to solve our problems and bring us to- 
gether again. 

In a remarkable speech to the gradu- 
ating class.of William and Mary College, 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) 
challenged us to hold fast to our con- 
viction and, at the same time, “to learn 
to tolerate a little.” 

Unity and vision cannot arise from a 
forced conformity or a repression of dis- 
sent. As Senator Muskie said: 

Civilization has benefited whenever men 
had the courage to hold to their human con- 
victions in the face of reprisal, and our coun- 
try will not endure as a free society unless 
men are willing to do so. 


But conviction and ideology must be 
tempered not with “caution” or “moder- 
ation” but, rather, with tolerance and 
respect. 

The alternative is frightening to con- 
template. Already, we have seen Kent 
State, Augusta, Jackson, new violence on 
the streets—now from the right—and an 
increasing tempo of intolerance, 

I commend Senator MUSKIE’s words to 
the attention of the Senate because I 
think they portray very vividly the need 
to retain commitment, conviction, and a 
passion for justice along with tolerance 
and respect for the ideas and ideals of 
others. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech to the graduating class of William 
and Mary be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A TIME To SEEK a Truce 


It is not hard to imagine the topics most 
commencement speakers will choose this 
year. In one form or another, it is dissent on 
the American campus. 

Some will find it good per se, and will con- 
tent themselves with praising those who 
mount it. Others will warn of its conse- 
quences, as did the President after the shoot- 
ing at Kent State, without commenting on 
the justice of the dissent, or the madness of 
the means used to suppress it. 

Perhaps some will look beyond the phe- 
nomenon of dissent to its causes and ef- 
fects in the America of 1970. I hope to do that 
today. 

It ought to be said, at the beginning, that 
dissent is an activity, and not a value, There 
has been widespread dissent in our country, 
and the verdict of history upon it is very 
mixed. 

The patriots who questioned the authority 
of the British Parliament to govern the 
American colonies two hundred years ago in 
this very city were dissenters. 

A great many military coups in Latin 
America and Africa have been, in a sense, 
forceful dissents against the policies of dem- 
ocratically elected governments. 

In our own country, governors have dis- 
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sented against the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and have interposed their authority, 
on behalf of some of the people of their 
states, against their enforcement. The object 
of that dissent was not social justice, but 
the preservation of the status quo. 

On the other hand, the dissent of thou- 
sands of brave blacks and whites—in Bir- 
mingham, in Selma, and in Mississippi— 
stirred the conscience of the nation and pro- 
duced three civil rights laws after a century 
of inaction. 

And I believe the dissent of millions of 
young Americans has had much to do with 
turning our government away from its 
policy of escalation in Vietnam. 

So history teaches us to judge dissent, not 
as a thing in itself, but as an activity to be 
measured by what it opposes, and by what 
it forwards in its place. 

Second, it should be remembered always 
that in much of the world, questions about 
the value of dissent are academic. The ex- 
pression of dissent is simply impossible or 
fraught with such hazards to life and Mberty 
as to sharply restrict its effect. 

The suppression of Russian writers and 
scientists, and of the students in Prague, is 
testimony to this; so is the puritanical 
terror of the Red Guards, which has reached 
into the life of every Chinese village to 
attack the thoughts, as well as the deeds, of 
unenthusiastic citizens. So, to our consterna- 
tion, are the arrests of South Vietnamese who 
have dared to take positions contrary to those 
of the government in Saigon. 

Therefore, if we are often divided and 
angry about the merits of dissent in this 
country, it is not our way to settle the argu- 
ment finally by becoming a police state, and 
enforcing, upon the conflict of minds, the 
resolution of the gun and club, 

Third, we should understand that even in 
a society of free institutions, such as ours, 
there is a constant pressure on all to con- 
form to the opinions of the majority. And 
the price of non-conformity has often been 
very high. 

To be an abolitionist in the South, or a 
pro-slavery man in the North during the 
Civil War, was an invitation to suffering. 

Simply to have been a German-American 
during the First World War was enough to 
have your patriotism suspected, your lan- 
guage and culture abhorred, and your every 
move watched by vigilante groups of your 
fellow citizens. 

In the early 1950's, the nation endured a 
Salem witch-hunt led by the late Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, in the course of which 
otherwise sensible Americans began to sus- 
pect their neighbors of harboring treacherous 
thoughts. 

And today, In the bumper stickers that 
read “America—Love It or Leave It,” one can 
see the bitter impatience with which many 
people regard those who challenge the sys- 
tem for the injustice and hypocrisy they see 
in it, The Vice President has given more 
articulate voice to the same defensive senti- 
ments. 

Indeed, the air today is alive with pressures 
to conform to the opinions or behavior of 
one group or another. 

From the spokesmen of the Administra- 
tion, there is pressure to become part of, or 
at least yield to, a “silent majority.” It is 
commonly assumed that this majority is 
white, which makes it impossible for a sub- 
stantial portion of our population to join it; 
that it is middle-class, which leaves out what 
begins to look like a preponderance of the 
electorate. 

But as it may no longer be a majority, it is 
also becoming less silent. We saw that in 
lower Manhattan recently, when.construc- 
tion workers let out their pent-up fury 
against young demonstrators who had 
shouted their rage against the country and 
all its works—and who, for their part, de- 
mand an equally rigid conformity to their 
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opinions from all with whom they come in 
contact. 

At the heart of that struggle, there was 
the issue of our country’s basic worth and 
direction. The demonstrators, many of them 
students who had enjoyed the unparalleled 
economic well-being of middle-class youth, 
were saying No! with signs and epithets to 
the society that had provided it; the con- 
struction workers, who had struggled for a 
share in American abundance and won it, 
were saying Yes! with their fists. 

The workers could not understand the 
desperation of the students, some of whom 
face the possibility of serving in a war they 
find unconscionable and futile. 

The students could not understand that 
the workers have’an investment in the Amer- 
ican system that they are willing to die for. 

There was, and is, a tremendous chasm 
between the two, They were united only in 
violence—the one verbal, the other physical, 
each of them alternate steps up the ladder 
to confrontation. 

If that violence—between those who chal- 
lenge and those who affirm the American 
system—broke out only in Manhattan that 
day, it is latent throughout the land. 

The young dissenters fear that the gov- 
ernment will be deaf to their cries, and will 
continue heedlessly to commit their lives to 
military adventures abroad. Those who have 
an investment in the society fear that the 
dissenters will bury it in the rubble of the 
institutions they seek to destroy. 

And that fear turns each group inward, 
making it at once more hostile to the other, 
and more demanding of the total commit- 
ment of its own members. Rocks are thrown, 
and the clubs come out. Rhetoric becomes 
inflamed-——“effete snobs", “fascist pigs”, 
“bums”, “murderers’—until finally political 
dialogue disappears, and the two sides lob 
grenades of verbal abuse over the walls of 
their encampments. There is no quarter giv- 
en, no attempt to understand, no capacity 
to feel what the other side feels. 

Then triggers are pulled at Kent State, 
Augusta, and Jackson State. They are pulled 
out of fear—fear that has so cauterized the 
sensibilities that at last a man cannot 
imagine what it is for another man to take 
a bullet in the flesh. 

For a moment, the country is shocked out 
of its trauma of fear. People begin to wonder 
what will happen, if we go on this way. Kent 
State had that effect, because the dead stu- 
dents were white and middle-class. Blacks 
have been asking that question for many 
years before Jackson State. 

But there is no answer from the White 
House, nor any suggestion of an alternative. 
And after a while, the shock passes—as it 
passed after Watts, and Newark, and Detroit, 
and Chicago. The country returns to its 
various encampments—its separate fears, 

Is that the way it. must be? 

Must we live in fear of “those others’? 
Must we demand that they conform to our 
opinions and interests, or face our eternal 
hostility? Must we arm ourselves in readi- 
ness for civil war, and speak only through 
bullhorns across the lines of class or race 
or age? 

I believe this to be possible in America in 
the 1970's. I do not believe it is inevitable— 
not if we set our minds against it and our 
wills to work. 

I think it is time we sent our emissaries 
to those “others”. I think it is time to seek 
a truce, and to use that time to learn to 
feel for the other—and finally, hopefully, 
to learn to tolerate a little. 

No one should expect that any man, or 
event, or policy, can “bring us together” 
in the sense that. we all.might come to share 
a common opinion or interest. America is 
too diverse for that, and the winds of change 
are so strong now that we are bound to be 
divided in our response of them. But we 
can expect and should demand from our na- 
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tional leadership—and from ourselves—tol- 
erance for others when they dissent from us, 
tolerance for non-conformity to our chosen 
views. 

For most graduates in this tumultuous 
year, the time of street demonstrations and 
violent dissent is ending. Most of you will, 
in the next few years, and take on 
family responsibilities. You will still have 
opinions, but you will also have jobs, You 
will be thinking less about student revolu- 
tion, and more about how to live useful and 
productive lives. 

You may become—indeed, you may al- 
ready be—members of the “silent majority”. 
Or you may hold views that do not con- 
form to those prevailing in your community. 

You may find yourself believing that the 
treatment of black citizens in your commu- 
nity is an outrage to the human spirit. And 
you may find the expression of that belief to 
be costly. 

You may find yourself in strong opposition 
to the course your country is taking abroad. 
And you may suffer because of that at the 
hands of your employer, your fellow workers, 
or your neighbors. 

You may be so increased by the pollution 
of your environment that you must speak 
out against an industry which your commu- 
nity believes is essential to its economic 
growth. And you may pay a price for that. 

When the tide of emotionalism about crime 
is on the rise in your community, you may 
resist the simple solution of repressive laws, 
because you believe them ultimately ineffec- 
tive and a threat to personal liberty. That 
may have its costs as well. 

If your dissent has enjoyed a limited im- 
munity during your college years, that im- 
munity will end as you leave. 

Then the question will be, whether you 
have the power of intellectual discrimination, 
and the moral integrity, to stand against 
what you believe to be wrong, to fight for 
what you believe to be right, and to pay the 
price of your dissent. 

It will be far easier to conform, far more 
comfortable to join one of the embattled 
camps. It was easier to hate German-Amert- 
cans in the First War, than to defend them 
from the attacks of their fellow citizens. It 
was easier to indulge Joe McCarthy in the 
early fifties, than to resist him publicly. It 
was. easier for Southerners to vilify civil 
rights workers in the sixties, than to speak 
out against the abuse of blacks in the South. 
It was easier for students to join in demolish- 
ing university offices, than to stand against 
that vandalism. 

Conforming to the prevailing views of one’s 
community is always easier—on everything 
but one’s conscience, 

Non-conformity is nearly always costly— 
to everything but one’s conscience. 

And the men and women who, while hold- 
ing to their own convictions, are willing to 
step out of the encampments of their class 
or face, and seek out those “others” who op- 
pose them—will be doing more than a favor 
for their conscience. They will be beginning 
a dialogue that may result in a more tolerant 
America, one where people can feel some part 
of the fear and hope and need that others 
feel. 

There is a practical reason why men and 
women must step out of their encamp- 
ments—it is not possible for any one group 
to exercise enough influence or leadership to 
initiate change; coalitions make change. Per- 
haps we need new kinds of coalitions. But 
since it is coalitions that can bring about the 
changes that are required in our society, 
we must learn to work together apart from 
our encampments. 

This is extremely difficult to do in times of 
crisis, at home or abroad. Many student dis- 
senters view those who have engaged the 
nation in Vietnam as war criminals; many 
supporters of the war regard the dissenters 
as cowardly traitors. Many blacks feel, in 
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tne light of events such as the shootings at 
Augusta, and Jackson, that there is no hope 
for them in America save through their 
violent retaliation, Many whites believe their 
jobs, property, and even lives to be threat- 
ened by blacks. 

In such a time, there is a tremendous pres- 
sure on the members of each group to con- 
form to the group’s opinions—to share the 
group’s fears, its hates, its attitudes and 
enemies. A student is a cop-out who doubts 
the moral guilt of those in office; a man is 
unpatriotic who says the war must end 
tomorrow; those who try to work with the 
other race are either Uncle Toms or negro- 
lovers. 

All that one can say to those who endure 
such pressure is that civilization has bene- 
fited whenever men had the courage to hold 
to their human convictions in the face of 
reprisal; and that our country will not endure 
as a free society unless enough men are will- 
ing to do so. 

War between the fearful, a silent con- 
formity enforced by the state, or a dialogue 
marked by tolerance—three very different 
futures for America. The men who worked 
here two centuries ago were brave enough, 
and intellectually disciplined enough, to 
choose, the last. They believed in the right 
to dissent, and protected it; and they judged 
the value of dissent by what it opposed, and 
what it espoused. They believed the open 
commerce of ideas preferable to divisions of 
opinion into hostile camps. The democracy 
they devised presumed that men could be 
able to communicate with each other in a 
reasonable way, and not only through slogans 
and force. It presumed that accommodation, 
and not fear, would characterize the Ameri- 
can society. 

One would hope that their descendants on 
this green today would so live as to do them 
honor. 


THE CAMBODIAN INVASION 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I had the opportunity to meet 
with several students of the University 
of Kansas Law School. All were critical of 
the President’s move into the Cambodian 
sanctuaries. 

In encouraging their continued inter- 
est and participation in public affairs, 
I sought. to persuade them that their po- 
sitions, particularly as future lawyers, 
should be based upon reason, logic, and 
precedent, rather than emotion. I en- 
couraged them to prepare and, if they 
wished, to submit a brief on the con- 
stitutional law questions that they raised. 

Mr. President, I have recently received 
such a memorandum from William R. 
Sampson, a student at the Law School 
of the University of Kansas, which rep- 
resents the kind of sensible and reason- 
able dialogue which the students of to- 
day rightfully seek. 

Mr. President, regardless of how Sen- 
ators may feel concerning the President’s 
action in South Vietnam and Cambodia, 
I offer one student’s responsible discus- 
sion of the issue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement prepared by Wil- 
liam R. Sampson be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY WILLIAM R. SAMPSON 

The nature of the Cambodian invasion and 
its stated purpose—to safeguard U.S. troops 
against future attacks from the Viet Cong— 
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suggest the conclusion that the President 
acted improperly. International law is well 
settled concerning action against anticipa- 
tory attack. The attacking party must show 
a “necessity for self-defense, instant, over- 
whelming, and leaving no choice of means, 
and no moment for deliberation," The 
United States certainly had other means of 
resolving the sanctuary problem. It had time 
to deliberate, The stores of ammunition and 
supplies could not have been easily used or 
transported during the ensuing monsoon 
season, The United States could have asked 
permission of the Cambodian government 
for its actions in the likely event that Cam- 
bodian forces would not or could not expel 
the Viet Cong from the sanctuaries. If that 
permission had been denied, the President 
could have protested the matter to the 
United Nations. And if his response there 
had proved unsatisfactory to his desire to 
invade and clean out the area, the President 
could then have gone to the Congress. How- 
ever, the President did none of those things. 
To the extent that the President chose to 
ignore the accepted channels for resolving 
the problems with the Cambodian sanctu- 
aries and chose to engage large numbers of 
U.S, troops in a new theatre of operation 
without the consent of anyone in the Con- 
gress, one can argue that the President acted 
improperly and exceeded his discretion as 
Commander in Chief. 

However, international law as clearly sup- 
ports the position that should a neutral 
accede to the impositions of one of two bel- 
ligerants, the other may, in certain circum- 
stances, disregard the neutral's sovereignty 
and attack the enemy within the neutral 
state. The Cambodian invasion can be prof- 
itably compared with United States’ ac- 
tions in three similar situations in which 
hostile forces used neutral territory as a 
base for recurring raids against the United 
States. General Jackson pursued Seminole 
Indians into Florida when that territory 
was owned by the Spanish, The Indians had 
frequently attacked American positions in 
Georgia. Jackson seized several Spanish 
forts in the operation; after the Indians 
were subdued, the forts were returned to the 
Spanish and reparations were made for in- 
juries to Spanish property. 

From 1870 to 1877, Mexican bandits fre- 
quently crossed into Texas to pillage Ameri- 
can settlements. The Mexican central gov- 
ernment made little effort to prevent the 
raids, so in the spring of 1877, the United 
States gave its commanding officer in Texas 
the authority “when in pursuit of a band 
of the marauders, and when his troops are 
either in sight of them or upon a fresh trail, 
to follow them across the Rio Grande, and 
to overtake and punish them... .”* 

During the “Cortina War," Mexico ac- 
quiesced in the action of the United States 
against Juan de Cortina who had used Mex- 
ico as a sanctuary to avoid capture by 
American troops after raiding the Texas 
territory. American forces crossed the Mexi- 
can border on February 4, 1860, and broke 
up the Cortina outlaws, No complaint against 
the action was made by the Mexican central 
government, and the Mexican military com- 
mander in the area concurred that the 
American forces should be empowered to 
pursue and arrest Cortina and his mep 
wherever found. 

These examples fit well within the thesis 
advanced by the author of a Note in the 
Columbia Law Review that “defensive ac- 
tions which infringe the sovereignty of a 
neutral state should be justifiable under in- 
ternational law if .. . they are necessary to 
end repeated raids from a neutral sanctuary, 
or if they are required to protect the safety 
of troops under actual attack.” * However, as 
that author also points out: “A point is 
reached in which self-defense becomes ag- 
gression under any well developed system 
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of law.” It is at this point that I would take 
issue with President Nixon's action of 30 
April. I believe that the enormous size of our 
movement into Cambodia coupled with the 
clear indication that the President had the 
time to go to Congress and secure its ap- 
proval render that unilateral action by the 
President an improper exercise of his powers 
as Commander in Chief. 

The debates of the Constitutional Con- 
vention show the reluctance of the delegates 
to vest in the chief executive great discre- 
tionary authority to commit U.S. troops to 
combat. “The debates suggest that one of 
the prerequisites for unilateral presidential 
response even in defense of the country is 
that the attack be so ‘sudden’ that resort to 
Congress is militarily precluded.” * The factor 
most persuasive to the conclusion that the 
President acted improperly is that he clearly 
did have the time to go to Congress with 
his request to send troops into the Cambo- 
dian sanctuaries, General Abrams had known 
of the sanctuaries for years and has re- 
peatedly asked for permission to destroy 
them. The President could not have been 
wholly candid when he referred to the “‘sud- 
den” buildup of supplies in the sanctuary 
area. Our military intelligence, as reported 
in the newspapers, indicated that substan- 
tial quantities of supplies have laid within 
the Cambodian jungles for many months. 
The only “sudden” development in Cambodia 
was the deposing of Prince Sihounok by Lon 
Nol and the “sudden” political changeover 
which made an invasion much less likely 
to stir up adverse reaction from the Cam- 
bodian government. Too, Mr. Nixon may have 
been motivated by the belief that Congress 
would not have given him the authority to 
conduct the invasion of Cambodia had he 
asked them for it, Neither factor is sufficient 
to justify the large-scale movement of U.S. 
troops across the Cambodian border and 
their deployment in Cambodia for a sub- 
stantial period of time. 

Cambodia never recognized that the United 
States had the right to pursue Viet Cong 
forces into its territory.* Nevertheless, had 
Mr. Nixon authorized the pursuit of attack- 
ing bands of Viet Cong by individual squads 
or companies, his action would follow the 
precedents of his predecessors in Florida and 
Mexico. But Mr. Nixon has so vastly expanded 
the Vietnamese War and has so seriously in- 
fringed upon the sovereignty of the Cam- 
bodian state that the precedents previously 
mentioned have virtually no relevance. 

In conclusion, I do not believe that the 
President’s action was “blatantly unconsti- 
tutional,” as it has been called in a resolu- 
tion by a Canadian conference of interna- 
tional lawyers. There is evidence that some 
kind of response to the sanctuary situation 
in Cambodia was justified. I believe, however, 
that the refusal of the President to work 
within the existing channels of international 
law, the massive nature of our response, and 
the virtual annexation of a substantial por- 
tion of Cambodia for 60 days was improper 
without Congressional approval. For these 
reasons I urge you to continue your efforts 
to secure the passage of the Cooper-Church 
bill. The President’s action, although not 
clearly unconstitutional, is an unfortunate 
precedent which the Congress should disap- 
prove in the strongest manner possible. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 See 2 J. Moore, Digest of International 
Law 412 (1906). 

*H.R. Rep. No. 701, 45th Cong., 
App. B, at 241 (1878). 

*See H.R. Exec. Doc. No. 81, 36th Cong., 
ist Sess., 102-04 (1860). 

‘International Law and Military Opera- 
tions Against Insurgents in Neutral Territory, 
68 Colum. L. Rev. 1127-48 (1968). 

5 Note, Congress, the President, and the 
Power to Commit Forces to Combat, 81 Harv. 
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L. Rev. 1771-1805 (1968); see 2 M. Farrand, 
The Records of the Federal Convention of 
1787, at 313, 318-19 (rev. ed. 1937) . Hamilton’s 
commentary similarly reflects the deliberate 
choice by the framers to vest in the legis- 
lature—the representatives of the people— 
the power to engage the Nation in war: “The 
President will have only the occasional com- 
mand of such part of the militia of the Na- 
tion as by legislative provision may be called 
into the actual service of the Union.” The 
Federalist No. 69 (emphasis added). 

€ See, e.g., the statement of the Royal Cam- 
bodian Government, reproduced in N.Y. 
Times, Dec. 28, 1967, at 17, col. 2. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S POSITION ON 
THE C-5A PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I am greatly concerned as to the Gov- 
ernment’s position in regard to the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp.—and specifically the 
C-5A program. 

The C-5A program was initiated in 
1963 when Robert S. McNamara was Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

As of June 1969, no production air- 
craft had been delivered. 

As of May 25, 1970, only six production 
aircraft have been delivered, plus eight 
research and development aircraft. 

Yet through April 30, 1970, the Gov- 
ernment has paid Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. on the C-5A contract more than $2 
billion. 

The Department of Defense is seeking 
an additional appropriation of $544 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1971. 

Of this amount, $200 million is label- 
led “contingency.” 

This $200 million exceeds by that 
amount the Government’s obligation to 
Lockheed. 

The Department of Defense seeks this 
additional $200 million as the best way 
to protect the Government’s investment 
in the C-5A aircraft. 

Admittedly, the Government and 
Lockheed face a very difficult problem 
in regard to the C-5A contract. Under 
the Air Force Department interpretation 
of the contract the loss to Lockheed will 
exceed $640 million. 

I have great confidence in Deputy 
Secretary of Defense David Packard. He 
had no responsibility for the original 
contract and is making an effort to bring 
some order out of a rather chaotic con- 
dition. 

He has not yet presented an overall 
solution. He does recommend the appro- 
priation of the additional $200 million, 
which amount goes beyond the amount 
the Department of Defense contends it 
owes to Lockheed. 

Lockheed has been operating almost 
entirely on Government funds, It has put 
up very little of its own money. The con- 
tract between Lockheed and the Govern- 
ment is an ambiguous one and apparent- 
ly is subject to varying interpretation. 

I am willing to support the $344 mil- 
lion authorization which the Depart- 
ment of Defense recommends as being 
within its contractural obligation, but I 
have considerable doubt about the addi- 
tional $200 million which goes beyond 
what the Government contends is owed 
to Lockheed. 

I shall vote to eliminate this $200 mil- 
lion item from the budget. 
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SENATOR SCOTT GUEST ON METRO- 
MEDIA PROGRAM “PROFILE” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, May 31, 1970, the distinguished 
Senate Republican leader (Mr. Scorr) 
appeared as a guest on the Metromedia 
Radio News program “Profile.” On the 
panel asking questions were the pro- 
gram host, Dan Blackburn, national edi- 
tor of Metromedia Radio News, and Sam 
Shaffer, of Newsweek magazine. I ask 
unanimous consent that the transcript 
of the program be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

PROFILE 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Senator Scott, for all prac- 
tical purposes, is there any real likelihood 
left of an acceptable compromise on the 
Cooper-Church Amendment to impose a 
deadline on American involvement in Cam- 
bodia? 

Senator Scorr. Yes, there is. Following a 
vote on the Dole Amendment pertaining to 
the release of prisoners of war, probably 
Wednesday morning, I would expect that 
Senator Byrd of West Virginia will introduce 
a resolution which may contain language 
protective of the power of the Commander 
in Chief to protect the armed forces abroad. 

Iam not sure whether such an amendment 
has the approval of the White House as of 
this time, but some progress is being made. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. This is Dan Blackburn in 
Washington. My fellow reporter is Sam 
Shaffer of Newsweek Magazine. Our guest on 
this edition of Profile is Senate Republican 
Leader Hugh Scott. 

We'll be right back after this message. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Senator, you say that you 
are not sure whether or not the resolution to 
be offered by Senator Byrd has the White 
House backing. Has getting White House 
backing for any compromise that might be 
accepted by supporters of the Cooper-Church 
Amendment proven to be a more formidable 
task than you had originally expected? 

Senator Scorr. Well, it is of course diffi- 
cult when the Senate in effect challenges the 
President. The President tends to react to 
preserve his Constitutional functions; the 
Senate doggedly holds to its, so that of course 
it’s a problem. But it is far better for some- 
one, like myself, to continue to seek to con- 
ciliate, if possible, and to secure for the 
Commander in Chief a clear recognition of 
his authority, while recognizing, as I also 
do, that the Senate wishes to be heard with 
regard to Cambodia and the Vietnamese 
war, and, of course, all Senators, like all 
Americans, are extremely anxious for this 
dreadful war to be ended. 

We're all agreed on the principles and the 
goals. The obsession of Senators is with 
techniques, and that is also true of the 
White House. 

Mr. SHAFFER. Senator Scott, you have been 
defending the President's actions in going 
into Cambodia. Doesn't it trouble you that a 
President can make a unilateral decision to 
invade another country? Has Congress be- 
come irrelevant on such a vital matter as 
waging war? 

Senator Scott. The relevance of Congress, 
I think, is shown by Congressional reaction. 
The wish to be consulted; they have the 
power of the purse; they have the right to 
authorize the use of defense funds. At the 
same time, what the President has done is to 
recognize that the war was always being 
waged for more than five years from certain 
Sanctuaries across the border from South 
Vietnam. The President has also recognized 
that without the removal of that menace he 
was unable to remove 150,000 troops from 
Vietnam during the next 10 or 12 months. 

Therefore, it becomes—it became essential 
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for this to be done. I have said quite clearly 
and plainly that it would have been better 
had Senator Mansfield, the Majority Leader, 
and I been consulted in advance, because we 
might have been able to better prepare pub- 
lic opinion for what proved to be a shock 
with regard to what they thought was a 
widening of the war, which the President 
firmly believes is a shortening of the war. 

Mr. SHAFFER. Well, Senator, in connection 
with preparing public opinion, as you put it, 
Senator Hughes of Iowa told the Senate just 
the other day that the invasion of Cam- 
bodia—and I quote him—distinctly polar- 
ized the nation beyond anything I haye ob- 
served in my lifetime, and so I ask you, was 
it worth it, the military gains that will un- 
questionably be achieved and trumpeted at 
the White House? 

Senator Scorr. Well, Mr. Shaffer, I as a 
Senator am so used to the apocalyptic type 
of statement, that “never in my lifetime,” or 
“the world is about to come to an end,” or 
the Chicken Little philosopy that, “The sky 
is falling.” I have learned that all things 
pass. This is a serious situation. It did in- 
deed divide the country, but I think it 
divided the country more through misun- 
derstanding of the common desire of both 
Congress and the President to find a quick- 
ening end to this war, and I think that mis- 
understanding has been contributed to by 
various eminent Senators who are them- 
selves, or at least fancy themselves, candi- 
dates for President of the United States. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. In what way do you feel 
it’s been contributed to? 

Senator Scorr. Why, by the hot rhetoric, 
the excited language, the end of the world 
is coming, the ship is sinking, let’s everyone 
run for cover, I’ve never seen such a disaster 
in my life, gloom, doom, disaster, and so 
forth, 

Of course the times are serious; no one 
discounts that, but, as Adlai Stevenson once 
said, the world lives on the razor edge of 
terror, and all of us ought to devote our 
attention somewhat more cooly to getting 
off that razor edge. 

Mr, BLACKBURN. You pointed, Senator, to a 
number of Democrats, without naming them, 
who may or may not be running for Presi- 
dent in 1970— 

Senator Scorr. Oh, they all are. They all 
are. Don’t worry about that. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I'm wondering if you feel 
that there has been an overindulgence in 
hot rhetoric on the other side of the fence 
too, and I’m thinking particularly of Vice 
President Agnew. 

Senator Scorr. Oh, I think rhetoric is al- 
Ways well fertilized and cross fertilized and 
tends to breed rhetoric. That’s why I’m try- 
ing to be a rational and reasoning person in 
the center. I was reading this week that the 
difficulty of the center at the time of polar- 
ization is that instead of being a meeting 
ground for extremes, it’s a no-man’s land 
where men and ideas are caught in a wither- 
ing crossfire. I’m one of those people pres- 
ently caught out in no-man’s land. But it 
Says that precisely that quality of being a 
reasoning man in the center in a time of 
transition is needed because it’s so scarce. 
Those are the qualities of patience, good 
temper and a skeptical willingness to wait 
and see. 

Mr. SHAFFER. Senator, I'd like to ask you 
a question on another aspect of foreign pol- 
icy. Now, you have been a leading and very 
vocal advocate for planes for Israel, but the 
Administration appears to be dragging its 
feet on Israel’s request. In your speech be- 
fore the American Zionist Federation you 
said, “I have reason to believe that our 
prayers and our petitions to the President 
and the Seeretary of State will be answered 
fairly soon.” Can you be any more specific 
than that? 

Senator Scorr. Well, I am not in a posi- 
tion without revealing some of the things 
that I've been told, but I can say that the 
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pressures for jets to Israel have increased 
mightily and on Monday Senators Javits and 
Ribicoff will send a letter to the Secretary 
of State signed by more than 50 Senators 
urging that jets be made available on long- 
term credit to counter the Russian introduc- 
tion of Mig pilots and SAM-3 missiles, and 
inquiries on the Javits-Ribicoff move will be 
referred to Senator Symington and myself. 

On Tuesday I will introduce with Senator 
Mondale of Minnesota a bipartisan resolu- 
tion urging the President to get the Soviet 
Union to withdraw all Russian personnel 
from the United Arab Republic. 

There is reason to believe that the Secre- 
tary of State is considering, now more seri- 
ously than ever, the need for some US. ac- 
tion to convince the Russians that it is not 
profitable to continue their dangerous creep- 
ing game of escalation of danger in the 
Middle East. 

Mr. SHAFFER. But meanwhile, how about 
this question of planes for Israel? What’s 
your judgment? 

Senator Scorr. My judgment is that planes 
for Israel on long-term credit will indeed be 
provided. We are trying to expedite the mat- 
ter of time. I would like to see—I think time 
is of the essence. I would like to see it done 
promptly. I believe that it is a necessary 
step to convince the Russians that they are 
seriously risking the spread of war in the 
Middle East by arming so mightily the Egyp- 
tian forces. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Senator, you said that the 
Secretary of State is considering some ac- 
tion to convince the Russians that their 
presence is not good for peace in Egypt. What 
kind of action could a Secretary of State, or 
any member of the Administration, this Ad- 
ministration, take that would be convincing 
to the Soviets? 

Senator Scorr. I have suggested two pos- 
sibilities, the Scott-Mondale resolution to 
make the strongest of representations to 
the Soviet Union to withdraw its Russian 
personnel and to stop sending in SAM-3 
missiles, even to withdraw those they have 
emplaced there. 

Then the second approach is the Javits- 
Ribicoff approach to send the jets to Israel 
on a long-term credit basis. Of course, there 
is always diplomacy, but diplomacy hasn't 
worked since the United Nations has eight 
times condemned Israel and has never had 
the guts to condemn the Arab Republic for 
their aggressions. 

Mr, SHAFFER. Well, Senator, are we rendered 
any less effective by our involvement in 
Indo-China? In other words, do our words 
carry weight in the Middle East while we're 
bogged down in the swamps and the jungles 
of Cambodia? 

Senator Scorr. Well, I think that if we 
proceed by the President’s schedule of with- 
drawal, and even accelerate that schedule of 
withdrawal, which I would favor, then we 
are maintaining our trustworthiness as a 
nation which keeps its promises. If we do 
that, then our credibility in the Middle East 
will be strengthened, but it makes no sense 
for some people to argue that the United 
States must be weak in one part of the 
world and strong in another. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Our guest on Profile is 
Senate Republican Leader Hugh Scott. My 
fellow reporter is Sam Shaffer of Newsweek 
magazine. This is Dan Blackburn and we will 
continue after this brief pause. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Senator Scott, to come 
full circle to what you were talking about 
with regard to both the Javits-Ribicoff letter 
and the Scott-Mondale resolution, is it your 
feeling that one of these two steps, if not 
both, will be adopted in some form close to 
what is outlined by the Administration? 

Senator Scorr, In—somewhere within the 
area for which we are pressing it is my feel- 
ing that the State Department will act. I 
think it important that they act promptly. 
I cannot give you a date. 
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Mr. BLACKBURN. Senator, I’d like to come 
back to another subject we touched on 
earlier, before pursuing something else, and 
this is this question of rhetoric. Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew has said, and in fact has made 
such a comment on this program, that he 
does not feel he can go on to a campus at 
this time. Do you feel that this is a problem 
that should concern the Vice President, and 
would it concern you if you were in his 
position? 

Senator Scorr. Well, rather than respond- 
ing directly to the Vice President’s ex- 
pressions which must be left to him, it is my 
view that the First Amendment ought to be 
observed by all good citizens, and that guar- 
antees the freedom of the press and the 
freedom of assembly and the freedom of peo- 
ple to petition for redress of grievances and 
so on, and I would think that if people are 
genuinely devoted to these freedoms that 
they would make it possible for anyone, 
whether it be the Vice President or the 
ubiquitous poet, Gene McCarthy, or anyone 
in between, to address student audiences. 

One would think that students would be 
interested in the educative process, namely 
to learn. It is preferable, believe me, to shout, 
because when you shout you can’t hear what 
the other fellow’s saying, and he just might 
say something worth hearing. 

Mr. SHAFFER. Senator, in connection with 
the business of hearing and listening, the 
youth of America, the Interior Secretary, 
Hickel, as you know, complains that the 
Administration is not listening to the youth 
of America. Now, do you agree with this? 

Senator Scorr. Well, I think at the time 
that he said it it was a salutary statement 
and I am glad he said it, and I so conveyed 
my views to him. I believe people should 
listen. I listen a lot myself. We’ve had loads 
of delegations come to see me. I haven’t been 
able to see them all, and some go away a 
little miffed, but they don’t realize that you 
can’t see 10,000 people in 10 hours, for exam- 
ple, and there's a little unreasonableness in 
that. 

There is, however, strong evidence now that 
the Administration is listening. It has sent 
out most of its younger staff members, a 
dozen, more or less, to listen to anyone who 
has the thought or desire to be heard. The 
Cabinet officers are listening. The young 
children, the sons and daughters of Cabinet 
officers, have been perhaps the most effective 
force in government in bringing to the high 
levels of government the importance of lis- 
tening to what young people are saying. Their 
concern is real; their compassion is real; their 
desire to get out of the war is real. 

One young lady said to me the other day 
in my home in Philadelphia she was very 
much concerned about Vietnam. I said, “I 
represent 12 million people, Bunny, and I’m 
12 million times as concerned as you are.” 

Mr. SHAFFER. Senator, you have an excellent 
record on civil rights, so I feel quite free 
to ask you, what is your Administration do- 
ing to woo the black voters? For instance, 
aren’t you alienating the blacks when At- 
torney General Mitchell goes to Cleveland, 
Mississippi, at a time of great tension and 
crisis and talks to a lily-white audience, 
despite the black protests? 

Senator Scorr. Well, I have no say over 
where the Vice President—where the Attor- 
ney General goes or what he says. I recall 
that he at least delivered a balanced judg- 
ment in which he was critical of violence 
on one side or repression on the other, or 
of—on other occasions he has recently moved 
strongly to continue desegregation processes, 
even to suing the whole state of Georgia, so 
there's a good side to it too. 

The Administration has also recently noti- 
fied me, as they did in the last time this bill 
came around, that they are opposed to the 
Whitten anti-busing amendments and the 
Jonas amendment to one of the important 
bills, and I have been authorized to con- 
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tinue my fight in the Senate to strike these 
objectionable amendments out. If they're 
struck out that will be an important civil 
rights action. 

I have succeeded 14 times in this 91st 
Congress in pro-civil rights amendments; 
the first three or four the Administration was 
a little ambivalent and uncertain of itself, 
but lately they’ve been giving me good solid 
support on it. 

Mr. SHAFFER. Then you're satisfied that 
the Administration is moving in the direc- 
tion of wooing black votes? 

Senator Scorr. I am satisfied that they 
are concerned about black votes, but they’re 
anxious that blacks be treated on an abso- 
lutely even and equal basis with whites, that 
they are not to be treated as an ethnic vot- 
ing bloc, but rather as a group of Americans 
with very serious problems which need to 
be redressed. 

For example, the extension of credit by this 
Administration to black businessmen, small 
proprietors, the opening of storefront head- 
quarters for blacks to be able to get loans, 
the President’s meeting with the heads of 
the black colleges, his naming the president 
of one of these colleges as his advisor, the 
fact that this Administration has named 
more black men and women to positions in 
government than any previous Administra- 
tion, the fact that the new general counsel 
to the Department of the Treasury is a black, 
a former judge in New York, a friend of 
mine, formerly a protege of Senator Keating, 
all these things are steps in the right direc- 
tion, but I think those who are seeking to 
have this Administration do what some Ad- 
ministrations do, and that is to make pleas, 
appeals, both overt and covert, to one ethnic 
group or another in the county is not a 
policy of the Administration, They are try- 
ing to treat all Americans as equally en- 
titled to the benefits of government. 

Mr. SHarrer. Senator, a little earlier in this 
program you spoke about the problems of 
the man in the center. Now, you were elected 
leader of the Senate Republicans by a four 
vote margin after 

Senator Scorr. Five, Sam. 

Mr. SHAFFER. Five, was it? I'm sorry—after 
the death of your predecessor. Now there's 
talk about another challenge to you next 
January here in the Senate, and the firing 
is coming from the extreme right wing of 
your party. Now, it’s my impression, as one 
who covers the Senate, that your strength 
is growing, but I may be misreading the 
situation. How do you, in all objectivity, 
read it? 

Senator Scorr. Well, so far as one can be 
objective about himself, Sam, I am pretty 
well known in Washington as a man who 
counts accurately. I have never given the 
press gallery a wrong count as to where I 
stand. Now, the support for me in my judg- 
ment at the present time is about 27-16, 28- 
15, and insofar as any new Senators are con- 
cerned, I'm sure that a majority would sup- 
port me. Therefore, there has been a very 
strong and definite accretion of support for 
which I am most grateful since my road has 
been a very difficult one in seeking to be just 
and fair to all of my colleagues. 

Mr, BLACKBURN. Yet the sniping at you 
Seems to be escalating at the same time 
Senator. 

Senator Scorr. Well, that’s partly due, I 
may say, to the press and media, if I don’t 
get in wrong with you feliows, but— 

Mr. SHAFFER. You will. 

Senator Scorr. I’m sure I will, but I am 
candid, and I think part of it is because any- 
thing that sounds like bad news is better 
news than good news, but there’s no justifi- 
cation for it. 


The sniping, I think, results from the fact 
that I am a strong leader, as Bryce Harlow 
noted in introducing me once. The Senate 
prefers strong leaders, and the stronger you 
are, the more certain individuals are liable 
to snipe at you, but the interesting thing is 
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they’re always anonymous. None of them 
would quite dare invoke the wrath of their 
colleagues by making open attacks, because 
I think it would be a losing game. 

Mr, BLACKBURN. Well, Senator, if I may 
follow up on this for a second, it has been 
reported that relations between you and 
your Whip, Senator Griffin, have become in- 
creasingly strained during recent weeks, that 
Senator Griffin has ambitions to sit in your 
seat and you have ambitions to keep him 
from doing that while you hold it. Could you 
enlighten us as to just what your relation- 
ship is with the Whip? 

Senator Scorr. Sure I will, Dan. You guys 
created that whole situation, It never hap- 
pened. It’s the most utter nonsense, total 
hogwash, completely incredible, and wholly 
and absolutely and utterly and totally false. 
Now, I've spent hours with Bob Griffin to- 
day and yesterday and the day before. We 
are in complete agreement and complete 
harmony. He is trying to do exactly what 
I’m trying to do, which is to work out an 
accord between the Senate and the White 
House. There has never been the slightest 
variance. 

Now, Bob Griffin is the Senator from Mich- 
igan, and as Senator from Michigan, he has 
a constituency and he responds to it. I'm 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, and I re- 
spond to that. But I'll bet you'll find that 
Bob Griffin's and Hugh Scott’s votes are 
about as close together as any two Senators 
here, and I want to nail this now for what 
it is, a total absolute falsehood. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I don’t want to suggest 
for a second that you've left any doubt. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, Dan. There 
never was any doubt, but I am constantly 
fighting ghosts and situations which never 
did exist. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. We'll have some final 
thoughts right after this word. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Sam, I think you had a 
question you wanted to bring up. 

Mr. SHAFFER, Yes, Senator; how do you ac- 
count for the economic situation the coun- 
try is in with the stock market in a bad 
slump despite temporary recoveries in the 
past day or so and with inflationary forces 
still on the rampage? 

Senator Scorr. Well, Sam, a battle to con- 
trol inflation has its painful intervals. The 
country was allowed to run wild under the 
previous Administration of President John- 
son, who tried to finance the war in Vietnam 
without paying for it in taxes and building 
up enormous budget deficits. We're paying 
for that now. As Kipling said once, “the 
things that we do by two and by two we pay 
for one by one” and this is happening. 

However, I am personally of the opinion, 
after talking to leading economists in the 
Administration and out, that we will have 
& very good third quarter, a remarkably good 
fourth quarter and that the goal of the Ad- 
ministration’s economic report of $985 bil- 
lion in the Gross National Product has every 
reasonable expectation of being reached, and 
the present GNP is 932. That means that we 
will go up $53 billion between now and the 
end of the year. I do not expect unemploy- 
ment at the end of the year to be higher than 
now. I hope it will be lower. It should be. 

And therefore, while I am not an arrant 
optimist, I am, again, one of those who is 
convinced that definitely better times are 
on the way. 

Mr. SHAFFER. Senator, if time allows for a 
parochial question, everybody in Pennsyl- 
vania says you'll have an easy ride in your 
race for reelection in the Senate. How does 
the campaign look to you? 

Senator Scorr, Sam, nobody as firm as I 
am, as candid as I am and as positive as I 
am is every assured of anything easy in this 
world, including election. All the surveys in- 
dicate that I am ahead. I assume that it will 
be a difficult race. I've never met my oppo- 
nent. I do have a little trouble remembering 
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his name, but I am sure that he will become 
more visible. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Senator, I'm going to try 
and work in two questions here before time 
gets away from us altogether. The first one 
is in connection with elections. Do you think 
there is any possibility that Hugh Scott 
might become Majority rather than Minority 
Leader in the next Senate? 

Senator Scorr. It’s a consummation de- 
voutly to be desired, as the late Senator 
Dirksen would have enunciated. I would hope 
that it would happen. If the economy is good 
and if the President has kept his promises, 
as I expect him to do, to get out of Cambo- 
dia, to accelerate withdrawal from Vietnam, 
to assure people we aren’t going to leave 
anybody there ultimately, as the Secretary of 
Defense assured me yesterday it was his in- 
tention, then I would assume, with a better 
economy, that we could be the majority 
party. If we deserve to win, we will. If we 
deserve to win, I would then be the Ma- 
jority Leader. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Are you as optimistic now 
as you were, say—or as you might have 
been, say, two months ago? 

Senator Scorr. Well, with the Dow-Jones 
up 32 points I feel a little better about it. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Senator, one final ques- 
tion, and that is, with debate over Cambodia 
and a number of other of that type of debate 
in prospect, do you anticipate a lengthy 
session of Congress this year? 

Senator Scorr. Well, here I'm the optimist, 
Mike Mansfield is the pessimist. Both of us 
expected to be out before Labor Day. I still 
hold to that prediction, 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Which would make it a 
lot easier for people who are running for 
reelection. 

Senator Scorr. Yes, namely me. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Our guest has been Sen- 
ate Republican Leader Hugh Scott. My fellow 
reporter has been Sam Shaffer of Newsweek 
magazine. 

Next week our guest will be Doctor John 
Hannah, Administrator of the Foreign Aid 
Program. 

This is Dan Blackburn in Washington. 
Thank you for listening. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCI- 
ENTIFIC UNIONS IDEA PARALLELS 
WORLD ENVIRONMENTAL INSTI- 
TUTE RESOLUTION OF SENATOR 
MAGNUSON 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
April 27 I submitted Senate Resolution 
399, to facilitate the creation of a World 
Environmental Institute. The resolution, 
which has 40 cosponsors, is now pending 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The committee has requested, and 
is waiting for, the views of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

At the time I submitted Senate Res- 
olution 399, I said it was “a practical 
proposal, one that can be achieved if we 
dedicate ourselves to the task. The res- 
olution is intended to produce action, not 
more rhetoric. And it will produce that 
action if the Congress, the President, and 
the leaders of foreign nations accept it 
with the seriousness and urgency in 
which more than a third of the Senate 
has offered it.” 

Mr. President, despite my complete 
commitment to the World Environmen- 
tal Institute concept, I suspect that some 
people may have doubted the feasibility 
of this idea. Since I introduced the res- 
olution, however, both the feasibility of 
such an institute and the urgency behind 
it have become clear. Seldom have I seen 
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such a response to a legislative proposal. 
Scientists, ecologists, statesmen and lay- 
men from this country and around the 
world have written to me offering sup- 
port and suggestions. 

I have learned, for example, that my 
concern for treating environmental 
problems on a world-wide basis is not 
unique: Organizations and individuals 
throughout the world are urging similar 
proposals. On May 6, for example, I in- 
serted in the Recorp two fine proposals 
by Dr. George Kennan and Dr. Richard 
Gardner. I will also insert a magnificent 
address on the same subject by U.N. 
Secretary General U Thant. 

Today I want to share with the Sen- 
ate another fine proposal—one that 
closely parallels my own, and has been 
worked out in great detail. The material 
I am inserting is a “Report of the Ad Hoc 
Committee of the International Council 
of Scientific Unions—ICSU—on Prob- 
lems of the Human Environment.” The 
ICSU is one of the most highly respected 
international scientific organizations, 
and the report of its Ad Hoc Committee 
clearly reflects the tremendous dedica- 
tion and skill that its members possess. 

This report not only catalogs the global 
environmental problems to which I al- 
luded in my April 27 address to the Sen- 
ate, but it comes to a strikingly similar 
conclusion concerning the recommended 
form of action that should be taken at 
the international level. Specifically, the 
ICSU Committee recommends creation 
of an “International Centre for the En- 
vironment.” Like my proposed World En- 
vironmental Institute, the Centre would 
be both a research center on global en- 
vironmental problems and a central “in- 
telligence service” or clearinghouse on 
environmental knowledge. In addition, 
the ICSU Committee recommends that 
the Centre administer the global moni- 
toring activities on the environmental 
front. 

I cannot commend this report too 
strongly to the attention of my col- 
leagues. It is an excellent, in-depth 
product of scientists throughout the 
world. It demonstrates the soundness of 
the international concept—whether it is 
called the World Environmental Insti- 
tute or the International Centre for the 
Environment. 

Mr. President, my concern in this 
matter is not restricted to making 
speeches. I do not care what the inter- 
national organization is called or who 
gets credit for its creation. I simply 
want—as do U Thant, Dr. Kennan, Dr. 
Gardner, and ICSU, and countless 
others—real action on a proposal of 
this sort. And I want the United States 
to take the leadership in establishing an 
international authority to deal with 
global environmental problems. 

I will not minimize the difficulty of 
this task—it is an enormous one and 
still far from completion. The urgency 
of the matter, however, and the con- 
sensus of opinion regarding it should 
signal that action is needed now. I am 
committed to that action; 40 cosponsors 
of Senate Resolution 399 are committed 
to that action; and I hope that the ad- 
ministration and the scientific commu- 
nity here in the United States will be 
committed as well. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port of the Ad Hoc Committee of the 
ICSU on Problems of the Human En- 
vironment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT oF THE Ap Hoc COMMITTEE or ICSU 
ON PROBLEMS OF THE HUMAN ENVIRON- 
MENT 

ABSTRACT 


The ad hoc Committee has considered in 
detail the following ways in which man is 
altering the environment: 

1. Increase in human population density. 

2. Increase in atmospheric carbon dioxide 
from the combustion of fossil fuels. 

3. Increase in turbidity (particulate con- 
tent) of the atmosphere. 

4. Pollution of the oceans and coastal 
waters. 

5. Radioactivity in the atmosphere, natural 
waters, soils and living organisms. 

6. Deliberate and inadvertent modification 
of the atmosphere, including the effects of 
cloud seeding and jet contrails. 

7. Effects of introduced species. 

8. Pressures on available water resources. 

9. Eutrophication of international waters. 

10. Soil erosion and destruction. 

11. Noise as a pollutant. 

12. Dissemination of pollutants in air, soils, 
water and living organisms (including indus- 
trial and domestic wastes, pesticides, reac- 
tions in the atmosphere, biological mole- 
cules). 

18. Degradation of natural ecosystems 
with the loss of gene pools. 

14. Thermal pollution (atmosphere and in- 
ternational waters). 

There is a wide variability in the scale of 
these effects, in the urgency of environmen- 
tal threats, in the ways in which man could 
be affected. The Committee considered these 
facts, and also took note of the other interna- 
tional organizations which are involved. 

The principal conclusion of the Commit- 
tee is the ICSU has a responsibility to pro- 
vide objective scientific leadership in this 
field. 

The ad hoc Committee recommends that 

ICSU set up a Scientific Committee on Prob- 
lems of the Environment (SCOPE), which 
would bring together the various disciplines, 
and which, through its Commissions, would 
be responsible for the promotion of environ- 
mental monitoring, evaluation of the effects 
of environmental disturbances, simulation 
modeling and predictions, and the study of 
the social effects of man-made change in 
the environment, 
“It is recommended that SCOPE be pro- 
vided with a secretariat which should be de- 
veloped into an International Centre for the 
Environment. 

The ad hoc Committee recommends that 
SCOPE and the International Centre for the 
Environment cooperate fully with other 
groups, outside of ICSU, including all in- 
volved UN Agencies, regional intergovern- 
mental bodies, and international non-gov- 
ernmental bodies. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 


The ad hoc Committee was set up as a 
result of the resolution adopted by the 12th 
General Assembly of ICSU (Paris, 28 Sep- 
tember-2 October 1968) : 

“The IUGG, and IUBS in consultation with 
SCIBP, are invited to appoint three mem- 
bers each to an ad hoc Committee of ICSU 
on Problems of Human Environment, for the 
purpose of preparing a report upon those 
characteristics of the environment which 
man himself is altering. The report will em- 
phasize those problems which are of inter- 
national concern, and will state if there are 
those toward the solution of which the scien- 
tific competence represented by ICSU could 
effectively be applied and it will be sub- 
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mitted, with all possible speed, to the Presi- 
dents of IUGG and of IUBS, in the first in- 
stance who will examine it and forward it 
with their comments to the Officers of ICSU. 
The Assembly authorizes the Officers and 
Executive Committee to give the necessary 
financial help for the preparation of the 
Report and further recommends that the 
Officers take prompt action on the Report 
when it is presented to them.” 


SUBSEQUENT ACTION 


IUBS, acting with SCIBP, and IUGG ap- 
pointed the following six members: 


IUBS 


Professor D. S. Farner, Dept. of Zoology, 
Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 98105, 
U.S.A. 

Dr, B. Lundholm, Ecological Research 
Committee, Natural Science Research Coun- 
cil, Wenner-Gren Center, Sveavägen 166, 
VIII, S 113 46, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Dr. J. E. Smith, Marine Biological Associa- 
tion, The Laboratory, Citadel Hill, Plymouth, 
U.K. 

IUGG 

Dr. K. Grasshof, Institut fuer Meereskunde 
an der Universitaet Kiel, Niemannsweg 11, 23 
Kiel, Germany. 

Dr. W. Laszloffy, Racoczi ut, 41, Budapest 
VIII, Hungary. 

Dr. E. Munn, Meteorological Service of 
Canada, 315 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, 
Ontario, Canada. 

The ad hoc Committee met for the first 
time in Washington, D.C. (1-2 March 1969, 
at the kind invitation of the U.S. National 
Academy of Sciences). Dr, J. E. Smith and 
Dr. K. Laszloffy were unable to attend but 
were represented by Dr. L. H. N. Cooper 
(Plymouth Laboratory) and Dr. K. Szesztay 
(Budapest) respectively. 

At this meeting Dr. B, Lundholm was ap- 
pointed Chairman and Professor G. D. Gar- 
land (Secretary-General of IUGG) who had 
assisted in convening the ad hoc Committee, 
was made Secretary. 

The Committee held its second meeting in 
Stockholm, June 10-11, 1969, On this occa- 
sion, Dr. Szesztay again replaced Dr. 
Laszloffy and Dr. Cooper was present in ad- 
dition to Dr. Smith. At the suggestion of 
IUPAC, Dr. R. Truhaut (Université de Paris, 
Faculté de Pharmacie, Chaire de Toxicologie, 
4 avenue de l'Observatoire, Paris 6, France) 
and Dr. G. Widmark (Institute of Analytical 
Chemistry, University of Stockholm, Roslags- 
vagen 90, Stockholm, Sweden) attended as 
experts in the field of chemistry and at the 
suggestion of IGU, Dr. I. Burton (Depart- 
ment of Geography, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada) attended as an 
expert in geography. Mr. F. W. G. Baker, 
Executive Secretary of ICSU, was present on 
June 11. Mr, G. T. Goodman who had given 
considerable assistance in preparing the 
working paper was present as well. 


THE BASIC PROBLEM 


In what qualitative ways and by how much 
quantitatively is the global environment of 
man being adversely affected by the techno- 
logical revolution begun during the 19th 
century? The growth of population and the 
per capita capability of modification and ex- 
ploitation of the environment are accelerat- 
ing at such rapid rates that unforeseen and 
often unwanted side effects are continually 
arising. How serious are the consequences of 
these for the future life of man on earth? 


MAN INDUCED ALTERATIONS OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Observing its charge to prepare “a report 
upon those characteristics of the environ- 
ment that man himself is altering", the Com- 
mittee has considered in detail the environ- 
mental alterations listed below. Later in this 
report the individual topics are further dis- 
cussed, with proposals for desirable scientific 
research and international action in each 
case. 
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The list below is not intended to be ex- 
haustive. Rather, the ad hoc Committee felt 
that it should examine a sufficient number 
of problems to indicate the seriousness of 
the situation, and the extent to which the 
scientific interests represented in ICSU could 
be applied to alleviate it. It is believed that 
the following list does illustrate these points. 
On the other hand, the Committee wishes 
to make clear that it is not proposing that 
an attack could be made upon all problems 
at once. If ICSU accepts the recommenda- 
tions of this report, and engages in a pro- 
gramme on the environment, careful con- 
sideration would have to be given to the 
number of problems which could be initially 
included. 

This raises the question of priorities, and 
the grouping of problems. Possible threats 
to the environment could be arranged in 
different ways: by the region of the planet 
that they affect (e.g. atmosphere, oceans); 
by the particular pollutant (e.g. hydrocar- 
bons); by the way in which the threat would 
affect man (e.g. economics, health, aesthet- 
ics); by the urgency of the problem and by 
the irreversibility of the environmental 
change. Because of overlapping, it is impos- 
sible to draw up a completely logical classi- 
fication system on these grounds. 

The ad hoc Committee has ordered the 
problems under three headings. The first 
consists of threats that are global, in that 
some aspect of the environment of the planet 
as a whole is involved, and, as a corollary, 
research covering the entire globe is re- 
quired. The second category involves prob- 
lems of less-than-global significance, but 
ones in which a wide measure of interna- 
tional cooperation, and even confrontation, 
is required. The third category consists of 
problems, whose effect may be local, but 
which depend upon international coopera- 
tion by virtue of the volume of research, 
and exchange of information, which is 
required. 

The topics which have been considered 
are arranged as follows; not necessarily in 
order or urgency or recommended priority: 


Global 


1. Increase in human population density. 

2. Increase in atmospheric carbon dioxide 
from the combustion of fossil fuels. 

3. Increase in turbidity (particulate con- 
tent) of the atmosphere. 

4. Pollution of the oceans and coastal 
waters. 

5. Radioactivity in the atmosphere, nat- 
ural waters, soils and living organisms. 

6. Deliberate and inadvertent modification 
of the atmosphere, including the effects of 
cloud seeding and jet contrails. 


Confrontation 


7. Effects of introduced species. 

8. Pressures on available water resources. 
9. Eutrophication of international waters. 
10. Soil erosion and destruction. 

11. Noise as a pollutant. 


International by virtue of research 
cooperation 

12. Dissemination of pollutants in air, 
soils, water and living organisms (including 
industrial and domestic waters, pesticides, 
reactions in the atmosphere, biological mole- 
cules). 

13. Degradation of natural ecosystems with 
the loss of gene pools. 

14. Thermal pollution 
international waters). 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

It is known but often not acknowledged 
that the earth has a strictly limited set of 
material and energy resources, interlocking 
and partiy renewable via geophysical, geo- 
chemical and ecological cycles, to form a 
unitary global environment. It is in this 
milieu that man must survive, now and in 
the future. The human race today has the 
power to transform this environment and by 


(atmosphere and 
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skillful design, to adjust it to the needs of 
man. But lack of skill or foresight may lead 
to unwanted environmental side-effects 
which might be harmful to man and also 
irreparable, or at least, extremely costly to 
cure. We must ensure that design prevails 
over accident so that future generations do 
not inherit a seriously degraded environment 
where their living conditions are restricted or 
even hazardous. 

Apart from this strictly practical considera- 
tion, there are in addition important cultural 
and esthetic considerations. 

There are those who have likened man’s 
environment to a great painting or sculpture 
whose damage or destruction would be a 
saddening act of cultural vandalism. Perhaps 
the 20th century is not the greatest age of 
cultural sensitivity, but we do not like to 
think of ourselves as a feckless generation. 
We know too that unfortunately, more people 
on earth today are forced to concern them- 
selves with survival rather than sensibility, 
but it is our own age that has developed the 
power to mould the environment, and people 
in the future may blame us for the irreversi- 
ble damage we caused. 

These two considerations are nowhere 
more important than in the developing coun- 
tries where the local environment is as yet 
relatively undamaged. It should be the spe- 
cial responsibility of developed countries to 
ensure that any industrial enterprise which 
they may finance should have a high degree 
of ecological control. In the absence of local 
legislation, a situation may develop which is 
far worse than would be tolerated at home by 
the industrial nations; man simply cannot 
afford to repeat mistakes of this kind. Prop- 
erly qualified ecological advisers should be 
consulted before technical assistance is 
granted. This is particularly relevant to in- 
ternational projects, and, of especial impor- 
tance in the tropical areas where the increas- 
ing technological impact of little-known 
ecosystems might have far reaching effects. 

It is now clear that any study of the 
environment adequate enough to be of use 
in helping the human race to avoid future 
hazards must involve competence of the 
highest order in the sciences, sociology eco- 
nomics and law. Is man’s intellectual achieve- 
mnt in these fields adequate to the task? 
It is believed that we have the theoretical 
competence to achieve it and that there is 
an opportunity for ICSU to bring about the 
collaboration of sectional interests. 

From the details considered under the 
individual environmental changes that have 
been considered, it is clear that the follow- 
ing broad conclusions emerge: 

1. It is urgent that man must learn every- 
thing possible about the present state, and 
rate of change of this state of the environ- 
ment. 

2. An international, non-governmental 
body of scientific objectivity and with the 
capacity for effective executive action is re- 
quired to draw up a plan and timetable of 
action which should include the existing 
research activities in these fields. The best 
available body for this task is ICSU. En- 
vironmental problems will become so press- 
ing in the next few decades, that govern- 
ments will be forced to take some sort of 
scientific advice from whatever body is pre- 
pared to give it; the involvement of ICSU 
would ensure that the scientific component 
was of the highest quality. 

ICSU has at present little experience or 
involvement in social science; nor has it 
competence in economics and law. It should 
be noted however that ICSU has considered 
the establishment of a committee on the 
“Social Implications of Science,” which could 
well remedy this by recommending the liai- 
son with ICSU of the appropriate sociologi- 
cal, economic and legal organizations. In 
addition, ICSU should consider establishing 
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laison with these fields of science and en- 
gineering at present outside its competence. 

3. The following points underly the recti- 
fication of many of the individual environ- 
mental problems: 

(i) A need to monitor the present level of 
man’s interference with the environment, in 
such a way that the rate of change of this 
disturbance can be determined. The Com- 
mittee recognizes that the required meth- 
odology will be extremely varied, depending 
upon the substance to be monitored, but 
consideration must be given to the use of 
the most advanced techniques possible in 
each case. This would include, for example, 
the use of remote sensing for certain param- 
eters, and research on the development of 
competely new techniques. 

(il) the evaluation of the effects of par- 
ticular man-made changes upon biota, in- 
cluding the prediction of future trends. 

(iii) the prompt recognition of potential 

ds. 


(iv) the close relationship of the tradi- 
tional scientific aspects with human affairs, 
including man’s perception of undesirable 
change in his environment, and the recogni- 
tion of the social, economic and cultural 
consequences of such change. 

4. ICSU should be constantly aware of the 
possibility of using science to improve the 
environment, as well as to prevent deteriora- 
tion. 

5. The ad hoc Committee urges develop- 
ments in education along the following lines: 

(i) the stimulation of improved public 
awareness of environmental problems 

(il) the necessity to encourage young sci- 
entists to consider interdisciplinary research 
on the environment as an exciting and chal- 
lenging problem 

(iil) the desirability of including some en- 
vironmental science in the training of scien- 
tists and engineers who, because of their fu- 
ture activities in technological developments, 
may become involved in environmental 
modification. 

6. There is an urgent need for an interna- 
tional mechanism by which expert advice 
may be made available rapidly to any group 
or country requiring it. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the light of the foregoing General Con- 
siderations the ad hoc Committee recom- 
mends the following actions : 

1(a) SCOPE 

It is recommended that ICSU create a 
Scientific Committee on Problems of the En- 
vironment (SCOPE). 

The Committee should be composed of ex- 
perts, who have worked in areas of impor- 
tance to environmental science, proposed by 
all interested bodies of ICSU, including in 
particular persons competent to deal with 
the atmosphere and hydrosphere, and with 
aquatic and terrestrial ecology. SCOPE 
should have the authority to seek expert 
advice as required by co-opting temporary 
members, particularly from interests not rep- 
resented in ICSU (e.g. aspects of agriculture, 
demography, forestry, conservation, medicine, 
toxicology, engineering, social and behavioral 
sciences, international forensic science). 

The functions of SCOPE should be: 

(i) to promote and coordinate research 
relevant to environmental quality control 
and rational use of natural resources by 
means of appropriate commissions. 

(ii) to advise ICSU on policies concerning 
man’s interaction with the environment. 

(iii) to advise UN, UN agencies, regional, 
intergovernmental and other international 
non-governmental bodies, when requested. 

(iv) to be responsible for the operation of 
the International Centre for the Environ- 
ment (ICE). (see below) 

(v) to promote a public awareness of the 
importance of environmental problems 
through education and all available media. 
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(This could well include the publication of 
an authoritative book, for the general pub- 
lic, on the state of the environment). 

SCOPE should be served by a small execu- 
tive group and a permanent secretariat based 
on ICE Headquarters. 


(b) Commissions 


SCOPE should receive expert advice from 
commissions, of a number appropriate to 
deal with the main elements of environ- 
mental quality control. The commissions 
should in the first instance include: 

(i) commission on monitoring 

(ii) commission on biosphere and tech- 
nosphere evaluation 

(iii) commission on quantitative predic- 
tions 

(iv) Commission on social and economic 
evaluation 

It is expected that SCOPE will continually 
review the adequacy of the commission struc- 
ture, to ensure that all aspects of the prob- 
lem, including those produced by techno- 
logical changes, are sufficiently covered. 

Suggested functions of the Commissions 
are as follows: 

(i) Monitoring to promote investigations 
into the methodology of monitoring, includ- 
ing the selection of suitable parameters, to 
ensure compatibility of methods and the co- 
ordination of monitoring systems; to develop 
in the future and be responsible for, appro- 
priate broad-based monitoring systems for 
air, water soils and biota, including man; to 
investigate the usefulness of studying past 
changes in selected parameters; to establish 
Environment Archieves. In the first instance 
monitoring should be for integrated global 
values obtained from satellites or networks 
of background stations far from population 
centres. However, the problem of cities should 
not be neglected and commissions should 
consider methods of monitoring the urban 
environment. 

(ii) Biosphere and technosphere evalua- 
tion to promote and be responsible for a sci- 
entific interpretation and evaluation of 
changes in the biosphere as a result of human 
activity; to promote the testing of substances 
entering the biosphere from the techno- 
sphere for their acute, delayed and chronic 
toxicity, including the development of new 
techniques and basic research in toxicologi- 
cal evaluation; to promote the collection of 
data on the production, use and subsequent 
fate of technosphere substances entering the 
biosphere, including the recognition of new 
or potential environmental hazards, 

(iii) Quantitative predictions to promote 
and facilitate research on simulation models, 
quantitative forecasting and prediction 
methods, using computer techniques for the 
study of geophysical and ecosystem changes. 

(iv) Social and economic evaluation to 
promote and facilitate research and other 
activities in the social and behavioral sci- 
ence aspects of environment; to examine en- 
vironmental quality alternatives and their 
perception, the full range of theoretical ad- 
justments and to assist in the study and 
formation of criteria (including engineering 
and economic criteria) for the selection of 
adjustments; to advise on appropriate forms 
of action and assist international legal bodies 
in their consideration of environmental qual- 
ity control; to conduct retrospective studies 
of the course of population growth and en- 
vironmental deterioration and improvement 
in representative areas at different stages of 
technology, including the evaluation of past 
changes both anticipated and unanticipated; 
to carry out these functions in collaboration 
with other relevant groups both governmen- 
tal and nongovernmental. 

Commissions should be served by a num- 
ber of working groups dealing with special 
aspects. It is not possible to make firm rec- 
ommendations about their composition at 
this stage, but they would probably follow 
the main items listed under the activities of 
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each commission above and be in active con- 
tact with national groups in their field. 


2. ICE 


It is recommended that ICSU promote the 
establishment of an International Centre 
for the Environment. This would be the head- 
quarters of the SCOPE permanent secretariat 
and the following three special permanent 
services, serving the commissions: 

(i) Monitoring service. 

(ii) Research and planning service. 

(iii) Intelligence service. 

The functions of these Services could be: 

(i) Monitoring Service to administer the 
activities of the Monitoring Commission. 

(ii) Research and Planning Service to ad- 
minister the activities of the other Commis- 
sions; to be responsible for reviewing specific 
environmental problems and for coordinating 
current research projects; to organize sym- 


a. 

(ili) Intelligence Service to gather infor- 
mation and intelligence relevant to the en- 
vironment from all sources; to keep abreast 
of inter-governmental activities (e.g. cur- 
rent international research projects) and 
non-governmental activities (e.g. current re- 
search work, etc.) in the environmental 
flelds, and to disseminate the information on 
request to SCOPE, the Commissions as well 
as to UN and its agencies. The Committee 
calls attention to the fact that no such office 
now exists at the international level, and 
that only by developing this Office can ICSU 
expect to discharge its responsibility to make 
available authoritative advice on environ- 
mental matters. 

3. In order to promote the rapid realiza- 
tion of items 1 and 2 above in an effective 
form, the ad hoc Committee strongly urges 
ICSU to set up immediately the core group 
for SCOPE and to make possible the estab- 
lishment of the Commissions. These core 
groups should be small and should consist 
of acknowledged experts in each field, Each 
Commission would produce a detailed, prac- 
tical report as soon as possible and in any 
case before the UN 1972 Conference, apprais- 
ing the scientific, organizational and finan- 
cial considerations inherent in developing the 
programme. It should also be the task of 
SCOPE to examine the practical feasibility 
of establishing ICE. 

Initial funding for this stage should come 
from ICSU and should be sought from private 
foundations, but if recommendations 1 and 
2 are to be realized in full, costs will be of 
quite a different scale and financial support 
should be sought from UN, its agencies and 
member governments. 

4. The Committee recommends that ICSU 
investigate the possibility of a resolution 
being submitted to the UN General As- 
sembly following the UN Conference on the 
Human Environment 1972. The resolution 
should be appropriately worded to express the 
following ideas: 

(a) that member states recognize that the 
human environment is global and indivisible 
and that deterioration in the environment 
of any member state frequently deteriorates 
the environment of other states. 

(b) that member states resolve not only 
to take corrective measures concerning de- 
terioration caused by existing technological 
practices and human population pressures 
but that they agree to examine new tech- 
nological practices in industry, mining, agri- 
culture, transportation, etc., in terms of 
potential degradation of the human environ- 
ment and that, if significant potential deg- 
radation is foreseen, the proposed practice 
be appropriately modified or abandoned. 

(c) that member states in assisting other 
member states or non member states assume 
the responsibility of ascertaining that the 
assistance does not result in the deteriora- 
tion of the environment. 

(d) That the UN establish a plan through 
which its agencies and member countries 
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would support an International Center for 
the Environment, 

5. When ICSU considers that the ad hoc 
Committee has discharged its responsibility 
the Committee asks to be disbanded. 


APPENDIX I—ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGES CON- 
SIDERED BY THE AD HOC COMMITTEE 
Item 1. Environmental effects of human 
population change 


A. General Comments 


The Committee recognizes this as a very 
large and important problem but one which 
is somewhat beyond the present competence 
of ICSU. It cannot be adequately defined and 
broken up into manageable components 
without the help of demographers, social 
scientists, economists and planners. The 
Committee urges that ICSU associate its 
appropriate competences with those neces- 
sary for the definition and analysis of this 
problem, and further, that a very high pri- 
ority should be placed upon it. 

B. Related Scientific Research 

Effects of rapid population growth and 
rapid urbanization on the environment: 
over-utilization of land, deterioration of 
natural areas, ecological imbalance, deple- 
tion of natural resources, dietary deteriora- 
tion, increase of urban pathology, increased 
wastes, deprivation and lowered perform- 
ance of children. 

Consequences of national policies to re- 
duce fertiltiy: there are different time lags 
for different effects. 

Studies of the ways in which population 
growth has altered the environment in the 
past. 

Experiences of nations in dealing with 
natural hazards (floods, etc.) 


C. Related International Actions (in Progress 
or Required) 


“Case” studies of countries or areas with 
stable populations. 

Improved collection and analysis of demo- 
graphic data and vital statistics, especially 
from less developed countries. 

Analysis and planning of resource develop- 
ment needed to support future populations 
in different countries with minimum damage 
to the environment. 

Measures for global stabilization of the 
human population within available resources, 


D. International Organizations Known by 
the Committee to be Involved 


ICSU: IUBS; IBP; and IGU. 

Intergovernmental: WHO; UNESCO; U.N.; 
and FAO, 

Other: IUCN. 


Item 2. Increase in atmospheric CO, 
A. General Comments 


Concern over the possible effects of an 
increase in CO, in the atmosphere as a result 
of man’s burning of fossil fuel is not new. 
It was considered at least as early as 1940 
and has formed a major topic of discussion 
at symposia of IAMAP. Very briefly, the nat- 
ural carbon cycle involves exchanges between 
plants and the atmosphere, and between the 
oceans and the atmosphere. Burning of fossil 
fuels in large quantities increases the input 
of carbon to the atmosphere. The ocean can 
act as a buffer in this process and tend to 
maintain the concentration of CO, in the 
atmosphere constant, but it has been shown 
that the efficiency of buffering is very de- 
pendent upon the temperature of the ocean 
surface. The effect of increased CO, that has 
been most often stressed is the “greenhouse 
effect", that is carbon dioxide admits the 
incoming short-wave radiation from the sun, 
but absorbs the longer wavelength outgoing 
radiation and an increase in its concentra- 
tion may produce an increase in the earth's 
surface temperature. There may be other, 
more direct, effects in the biosphere. 

In reviewing the extensive literature on 
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the subject, it is clear that there is a need 
for both more representative data on the 
global concentration of CO, and its change 
with time, for basic research on the carbon 
cycle, particularly on air-sea interaction, and 
for research on the direct biological effects 
of carbon dioxide. There is, at present, great 
difference of opinion on the secular change 
of CO, concentration, simply because there 
has not been an adequate network of moni- 
toring stations. Similarly, the calculations 
on the possible future modification of cli- 
mate have suffered from a lack of informa- 
tion on the atmosphere-ocean exchange. The 
role of the green plants of the earth, and 
the possible effect of the reduction in the 
area of green cover by growing urbanization, 
or by unintentional poisoning, are also of 
prime importance. 

The double need for both more representa- 
tive monitoring, and for fundamental inter- 
disciplinary research, that appeared in this 
problem, was found to be pertinent to many 
of the global problems. Specific recommen- 
dations on both aspects will be made below. 
It is recognized, of course, that an increase 
of other gases, such as SO,, H,O, in the 
atmosphere may be taking place, and the re- 
marks concerning monitoring and research 
upon their effect applies to them also. 

B. Related Scientific Research 

Rate of increase of average CO, content in 
the global atmosphere. 

Partition of added CO, among atmosphere, 
ocean, and biosphere. 

Oceanic release and absorption of CO, in 
high latitudes. 

Effects of added CO, on the biosphere. 

Effects of added CO, on weather and cli- 
mate (relative to water vapour, CO, will be 
more important at high latitudes, high alti- 
tudes, and in winter). 

Atmosphere-sea interaction and oceanic 
uptake of CO.. 

Relation between energy exchange and gas 
exchange. 


C. Related International Actions (in Prog- 
ress or Required) 

Worldwide monitoring of atmospheric CO, 
content, probably at a few carefully selected 
stations in both Northern and Southern 
Hemispheres where the atmosphere is 
thoroughly mixed (e.g. South Pole, summit of 
Mauna Loa). 

Investigation of mechanisms of CO, ex- 
change betwen atmosphere and ocean. 

Simulation modelling of general atmos- 
pheric circulation related to changes in radi- 
ation balance and water vapour content of 
the atmosphere. 

Bench-mark studies of photosynthetic 
production of organic matter at selected lo- 
cations. 

Remote sensing of CO, (aircraft, satellites). 


D. International Organizations known by 
the Committee to be Involved: 
ICSU: IUBS; IUPAC, IBP; IUGG; SCAR, 
SCOR; and GARP. 
Intergovernmental: WMO; IOC; and FAO. 


Item 3. Atmospheric Turbidity 
A. General Comments 


This aspect of pollution has received a 
great deal of attention at the local level, and 
it is only the global consequences which will 
be emphasized here. Increase in the content 
of solid particulate matter in the atmosphere 
may have important climatological effects, 
by changing the transparency of the atmos- 
phere to radiation, and also by providing an 
increased density of condensation nuclei. 
Increased precipitation tends to remove 
the pollutants, so that the interrelations are 
complicated. The problem is further compli- 
cated by the fact that man changes the radi- 
ation balance of the atmosphere, not only 
by altering its COs, water, and particulate 
content, but also by altering the reflectivity 
of the surface through irrigation, urbani- 
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zation, etc. It is clear that basic information 
is needed on the sources and sinks of par- 
ticles, and on the lifetimes of particles in 
the atmosphere. The aim should then be 
able to predict quantitatively the effect of 
changes in turbidity on climate. Both 
IAMAP within ICSU, and WMO, are involved 
in the monitoring and research aspects of 
this problem. 


B. Related Scientific Research 


Rate of increase and geographic extent of 
atmospheric turbidity. 

Size, composition and origin of particles 
being added to the atmosphere over large 
areas. 

Residence times of particles in the air. 

Mechanisms of removal of particles from 
the air. 

Effects on climate and weather through 
changes in earth’s albedo and atmospheric 
radiation budget. 

Relation to changes in land-surface albedo. 


C. Related International Actions (In Progress 
and Required) 

Worldwide monitoring of atmospheric tur- 
bidity and albedo (by weather satellites, 
from a network of vertical sounding stations 
and aircraft). 

Simulation modelling and theoretical 
analysis of atmospheric phenomena believed 
to be affected by increased turbidity (cloudi- 
ness, precipitation, changes in temperature, 
and in circulation patterns). 


D. Interested international organizations 


ICSU, SCAR, COSPAR, GARP, IUGG. In- 
tergovernmental, WMO. 


Item 4. Pollution of the oceans and coastal 
waters 
A. General Comments 

The sea is the ultimate repository of al- 
most every kind of pollutant material cre- 
ated by man’s industrialized society. Indus- 
trial effluents, biocides and sewage are dis- 
charged either directly into coastal waters 
or carried to the sea by rivers. Highly toxic 
materials are often dumped in quantity on 
the sea bed or into the open waters of the 
ocean. Hazardous cargoes, transported by 
ships as freight or fuel, are released, day by 
day, either by accident or design onto the 
sea surface or into the sea; and pollutants 
carried in the atmosphere are continuously 
transferred by rain or by direct diffusion into 
the surface waters. 

Pollution of the marine environment may 
put at hazard amenities valued for their 
aesthetic and recreational enjoyment, as 
when oil is cast upon coastlines; and may 
put at risk (e.g. oil emulsifiers) economically 
exploited resources such as fisheries. Every 
kind of pollutant—physical (e.g. thermal 
pollution), chemical and particulate—in 
some measure affects the character of an 
ecosystem, damaging or killing sensitive (in- 
dicator) species and altering the ecosystem 
balance by decreasing the species diversity. 
And, perhaps most important, man’s health 
may be endangered directly or by the passage 
and accumulation of toxic substances 
through food chains. 


B. Related Scientific Research 


The great variety of pollutant materials 
cast into the sea, and their widespread 
transport by currents and (in the case of oil) 
by wind drift, poses peculiar difficulties of 
assay and monitoring. The essential elements 
of the problem of the identification of the 
character of pollutants and of the assay of 
their effects involves the questions: what is 
the nature of each kind of material; in what 
quantity does it occur; where is it trans- 
ported; how does it change with the passage 
of time through the action of physical, 
chemical and biological processes; what is its 
toxicity initially and after dilution and 
change; in what ways and in what degree 
does it affect acutely or chronically individ- 
ual species of plants and animals (indicator 
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species) and the balance of ecosystems; and 
how are the materials transferred through 
food chains? A solution of these problems 
inevitably involves the expertise of a wide 
range of scientific disciplines including an- 
alytical chemistry, oceanography, plant and 
animal ecology, physiology, and biochem- 
istry, and in particular calls for the develop- 
ment of methods of bioassay as a means to 
effective monitoring of the actual and po- 
tential conditions of economic and biologi- 
cal hazard and of environmental deteriora- 
tion, 


C. Related International Action (In Progress 
or Required) 

International agreement on exchange of 
information on the nature and quantities 
of materials discharged into the sea. 

Agreement on permitted levels of toxic 
material discharge and on measures of 
enforcement. 

Agreement and enforcement of measures 
relating to the transport of hazardous 
cargoes and the discharge of fuels and 
cargoes at sea, and of the procedures for 
undersea drilling and production of oil and 


gas. 

Multidisciplinary studies by economists, 
political scientists, producers of raw mate- 
rial and manufactured products, engineers, 
lawyers, shippers and scientists of all rele- 
vant disciplines in producing a rational and 
workable system of conditions for the op- 
eration of the above agreements. An inter- 
national institute devoted to applied ocean- 
ography may be desirable. 

The development of environmental moni- 
toring systems. 

D. International Organizations known by 
the committee to be involved 

ICSU: IUGG (IAPSO); IUBS; IUGS; 
SCOR; and IUPAC. 

Intergovernmental: UNESCO and IOC. 

Other: ICES; IMCO; and OECD. 

Item 5. Radioactivity 
A. General Comments 


This should be more properly regarded as 
one of the pollutants to be considered under 
Item 1 above, but there is such a high de- 
gree of international, national, public un- 
derstanding of this problem, that it has been 
considered separately, as an area in lesser 
need of attention. 

B. Related Scientific Research 

Possibility of radioactivity monitoring by 
international agreement using satellites trav- 
elling N-S. 

Radionuclide partitioning in selected high 
risk ecosystems, e.g. in mountainous devel- 
oping countries with high rainfall, i.e. in- 
ternationally agreed ‘reference areas.’ 

Radioactivity sampling in ice, snow, peat 
and mud profiles, tree rings, museum speci- 
mens. 


C. Related International Actions (In 
Progress or Required) 

Co-operation to agree on the scientific 
problems listed under B above. 

International data bank on radionuclide 
accumulation in air, waters, soils, biota and 
on the toxicological effects on biota, including 
man, i.e. collation of existing data and ad- 
dition of new material. 
D. International Organizations Known by 

the Committee To Be Involved 

ICSU: IAMAP; JCAR; SCOR; SCAR; and 
COWAR. 

Intergovernmental: 
and UN SCEAR. 
Item 6. Deliberate and inadvertent modifica- 

tion of the atmosphere, including the 

effects of cloud seeding and contrails 

A. General Comments 

It is well-known that, on a local scale, man 
is altering the atmosphere by cloud-seeding, 
to produce rain or prevent hail. There ap- 
Pears to be a possibility that similar meth- 


IAEA; WHO; FAO; 
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ods can affect the path of tornadoes. So far, 
the effects produced have not been of global 
significance, but the energy balance of the 
atmosphere may be sufficiently critical that 
inputs of energy within the capability of 
man could produce large-scale effects. There 
has also been mentioned the possibility of 
producing climatic change by altering the 
reflectivity of the earth’s surface, in snow or 
ice-covered areas. 

The condensation trails of jet aircraft 
produce a local increase in cloudiness. It is 
possible that, in the future, significant at- 
mospheric effects from this input of water 
could arise. 


B. Related Scientific Research 


Determination of the global pattern of 
atmospheric circulation and energy balance 
(the objective of GARP). 

Study of the total effect of seeding under 
various conditions. 

Research through simulation and numer- 
ical models of the atmosphere, on the effort 
of various stimuli. 

Study of the effect of surface reflectivity 
modification. 

Study of the ecological changes following 
artificial weather modification, 


C. Related International Action (In Progress 
or Required) 
Development of the World Weather Watch, 
based on the results of GARP. 
International agreement on the use of 
weather modification procedures, 


D. International Organizations Known by the 
Committee to be Involved 


ICSU: IUGG and COSPAR. 

Intergovernmental: WMO. 

Joint Organizing Committee for GARP. 

Item 7. Effects of introduced species 
A. General Comments 

Species invading new territories often 
undergo population “explosions” because 
their natural predators, competitors, and 
pathogens may not be present (e.g. Bubonic 
Plague pandemic transmitted round the 
world be ship rats; African Malarial Mosquito 
Anopheles gambiae in Brazil, etc.). Air and 
ocean travel, canal building and human pene- 
tration of wilderness areas all contribute to 
this problem which may have serious eco- 
nomic consequences in terms of disease or 
ecosystems modification. 

B. Related Scientific Research 

Effects of removing or lowering biological 
barriers, e.g., by sealevel canal across Central 
America. 

Effects of human introduction of species 
into areas where they had not previously ex- 
isted, e.g., Mexican bees in Brazil, salmon in 
Great Lakes, giant snails in Pacific Islands. 


C. Related International Actions (In Progress 
or Required) 

Biological and ecological surveys of sepa- 
rated areas before and after barriers are re- 
moved, e.g., Atlantic and Pacific across Cen- 
tral American Isthmus. 

Development of methods of predicting con- 
sequences of removing biological barriers or 
introducing species into new habitats. 

Advice to planners and engineers on means 
of minimizing unwanted biological effects. 


D. International Oganizations known by the 
Committee to be Involved 
ICSU: IUBS; SCAR; and SCIBP. 
International: UNESCO and FAO. 
Other: IUCN. 
Item 8. Pressures on Available Water 
Resources 
A. General Comments 
The availability of fresh water of high 
quality is becoming an increasingly acute 
problem in many countries. Water require- 
ments will continue to increase with the 
growth of population and increase in living 
standards. At present, large numbers of peo- 
ple are without piped supplies in urban areas 
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in developing countries. Lack of adequately 
developed fresh water supplies is an inhibit- 
ing factor in the economic development of 
many regions. Water is needed for power gen- 
eration, irrigation, navigation and commu- 
nity water supply. Often it is drawn from in- 
ternational rivers or lakes and in many in- 
stances international cooperation is needed 
in the allocation of water, the financing of 
water resource development projects and the 
technical aspects of their evaluation, design 
and construction. This cooperation is fre- 
quently made more difficult by declining wa- 
ter quality and lack of scientific information 
about the various elements of the hydrologi- 
cal cycle. 


B. Related Scientific Research 


Estimates of future water needs and the 
distribution of these between municipal, 
agricultural and industrial requirements. 

Continuous evaluation of regional water 
availability so as to be able to detect periods 
of water shortage more precisely. 

More detailed estimates of per capita river 
flow/per capita water use, for different re- 
gions. 

Identification of “aereal units”, computa- 
tion of “representative water balances” for 
the globe and recommendations to govern- 
ments on the water-resources distribution of 
international river basins. 

Pollution control, in particular liaison with 
water pollution programmes. 

Application of systems analysis and sim- 
ulation models to water allocation problems. 

Evaluation of impact of water develop- 
ment projects on the environment. 

Studies on acceptable withdrawals from 
rivers, lakes and aquifers. 

Remote sensing techniques (satellites) in 
the study of soll water changes, snow cover, 
progress of drought, salt/fresh water inter- 
faces. 

Age determination of ground waters by ra- 
diocarbon and tritium dating techniques. 

Watershed management studies, desired 
surface vegetation, etc. 

Desalination studies. 

Alternative means of water conservation, 
including re-use and cycling and methods of 
reducing requirements for agricultural and 
community purposes. 


C. International Actions (in Progress or 
Required) 

International cooperation in research and 
exchange of results on the above scientific 
problems. 

Global evaluation of water needs and water 
resources. 

International actions to improve the regu- 
lation of international water supplies. 

International liaison with UN Law Com- 
mission and International Law Association 
to improve water law. 


D. International Organizations Known by 
the Committee To Be Involved 


ICSU: SCAR; COWAR; IASH; IUPAC, and 
IUBS. 


Intergovernmental: WHO; UNESCO; FAO, 
and WMO. 

Other: ICID; IWSA; ICLD; PIAN; IUTA; 
OECD; ILA, and IAWPR. 


Item 9. Eutrophication of international 
waters 


A, General Comments 


It is apparent that the oxygen content of 
some seas, such as the Baltic, has decreased 
very markedly in historic time. Similarly, 
manmade and other lakes are known to 
haye suffered. The effect on marine life is 
serious, and there may be particularly harm- 
ful synergistic effects, for example, if the 
oxidation of oil In the sea is biologically con- 
trolled. ICSU, through COWAR, is already 
involved in the study of manmade lakes. 

B. Related Scientific Research 

Species composition, rates of growth, in- 
teractions, and decay of phytoplankton and 
bottom-living flora. 
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Nutrient requirements and utilization of 
nutrients by principal plant species. 

Addition or subtraction of nutrients nec- 
essary for desirable changes in composition 
of phytoplankton, e.g. higher nitrate/phos- 
phate ratio may suppress blue-green algae 
and encourage diatoms—N & P régimes. 

Development of anoxic conditions in 
deeper waters. 

Desirable changes in density stratification 
or other physical properties of lake waters 
to improve biological conditions. 

Poisons from industrial wastes or other 
sources which may inhibit growth of desired 
phytoplankton species. 


C. Related International Actions (in Progress 
or Required) 

International cooperation in research and 
exchange of results on the above scientific 
problems. 

International actions to improve condi- 
tions on international lakes and other 
water bodies. 

Monitoring of major river systems and in- 
ternational “inland” waters, e.g. Baltic Sea, 
Mediterranean. 


D. International Organizations known by the 
Committee To Be Involved 
ICSU: COWAR; SCOR; IUBS; IUGG; and 
IBP. 
Intergovernmental: UNESCO. 
Other: OECD and EGE. 


Item 10. Soil erosion, destruction, conserva- 
tion and improvement 


A. General Comments 


In many parts of the world this is a major 
problem, the solution of which will require 
the combined efforts of scientists including 
geographers, geologists, hydrologists, mete- 
orologists. While the problem is not a global 
one, a great deal of assistance could be given, 
particularly to developing countries, by the 
dissemination of information on means of 
preventing or combating soil erosion and 
destruction. Intergovernment agencies, par- 
ticularly FAO, are involved. 


B. Related Scientific Research 


Soil-water relationships, especially in hu- 
mid and sub-humid tropics. 

Climate and other factors determining soil 
characteristics. 

Mapping of soil erosion by satellites. 

Prevention of soil erosion. 

Sources and transport of dust from soils. 

Prevention of water logging and salinity. 

Erosion of watersheds for artificial reser- 
voirs. 

Silting of international rivers and lakes. 

Improvement of soil characteristics by 
adding lime and other substances. 

Soll erosion and its relation to atmospheric 
turbidity. 


C. Related International Acts (in Progress or 
Required) 

Worldwide surveys of soil characteristics, 
perhaps using satellite, multi-spectrum sens- 
ing and combining these data with histories 
of soil use. 

“Confrontation” among countries on their 
programs for soil maintenance and im- 
provement. 

Additional international technical assist- 
ance in soil conservation and land use plan- 
ning. 

D. International Organizations Known by 
the Committee to be Involved 

ICSU: COWAR; GARP; IUGS; IGU; 
IUBS. 

Intergovernmental: FAO; UNDP; WMO, 
and UNESCO. 

Other: IBRD; IADB, and ADB. 

Item 11. Noise as a pollutant 
A. General Comments 

Growing levels of noise appear to be of 
international concern, ICSU might promote 
research in this field, e.g. on noise as part of 
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environmental stress or on ways of reducing 
noise levels. 
B. Related Scientific Research 

Sources and perceived levels of high in- 
tensity noise near airports (jet take-offs and 
landings), supersonic aircraft (sonic booms 
along flight paths). 

Effects of sonic booms and other high- 
tensity noise on people, on domestic animals 
and wildlife, on structures. 

Methods of lowering noise levels; lower 
noise production at source, acoustic treat- 
ment of environment. 

C. Related International Actions (In Progress 
or Required) 

Geographic study of permissible flight 
paths for supersonic aircraft. 

Research on noise reduction at source and 
on acoustic treatment of environment. 


D. International Agencies Known by the 
Committee To Be Involved 

ICSU: IUBS; IUGG; IGU; and IUPAP. 

Intergovernmental: ICAO; WMO; and 
WHO. 

Other: OECD. 

Item 12. Pollutants in air, water, soil and 

organisms 
A. General comments 

This is by far the largest and most diffuse 
of the problems because there are some half 
a million potential contaminants involved, 
with the list growing each year. Ultimately it 
is hoped that we shall be able to classify 
these substances according to their biochem- 
ical and/or physiological mode of action upon 
target organisms. This emphasizes the need 
for intensive biochemical and toxicological 
research. 

There are three stages in progress towards 
the ultimate aim: 

1. Urgent attention to well-known pollut- 
ants. 

2. Search in the biosphere for compounds 
released by the technosphere which might 
constitute a future hazard. 

3. Chronic (acute and delayed) toxicity 
testing on substances before they are pro- 
duced industrially so that their output can 
be controlled if necessary. 

Recognized pollutants.—These include S as 
SO, and H,S, the oxides of nitrogen, peroxy- 
acetyl nitrates, O,, CO, F, Cl, Hg, Cd, As, Be, 
Cr, Pb, Zn, Cu, Ni, Mn, Se, organochlorine 
pesticides, aromatic hydrocarbons, poly- 
chlorinated biphenyls, oil emulsifiers, sol- 
vents, detergents and pesticides containing 
P and their metabolites, rubber vapour and 
dust, asbestos dust, sewage, other organic 
compounds. Also complex organic molecules, 
e.g. mycotoxins, and sex hormones, antibi- 
otics, enzymes, if misused. 

B. Related Scientific Research 

The basic procedural pattern should be the 
same for all substances under 1 & 2 above, 
but will differ in detail: 


1. Environment monitoring 


(a) The collection of all data on the quan- 
tities of various substances being put out by 
the technosphere (e.g. via trade statistics, in- 
dustrial enquiries, etc.). The drawing up of 
a balance sheet for import, loss during in- 
dustrial processes, export, home consumption 
and fate after use. Particular attention 
should be paid to impurities e.g. Hg, Cd in 
zinc ores. 

(b) The monitoring of endangered ecosys- 
tems for the distribution of each contami- 
nant as between air, water, soil and biota. 
Examine food web partitioning. To start 
with, these studies are best done for ecosys- 
tems near output effluents. These will be ex- 
treme cases which when understood will help 
with the solution of existing “background” 
spread. 

(c) The monitoring of historical back- 
ground from museum specimens or from En- 
vironment Bank specimens. 

(d) Worldwide monitoring of 
ground” levels. 


“back- 
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2. Toxicity testing 


(a) Determining if the substance is cumu- 
lative in organs, species, food-webs? Cal- 
culating ingestion/excretion ratios and con- 
centration factors in target species and eco- 
systems. 

(b) Testing for acute delayed and chronic 
toxicity using all known criteria in individ- 
uals, population and ecosystems. 

(c) Calculations to establish threshold 
toxicity to tolerable limits if applicable and 
recommendations of adjustment of techno- 
sphere’s output to give this figure in eco- 
systems. 

(d) Synergistic effects. 

(e) Biological adaptation. 

3. Pollution dynamics 

Study of the specific physical, chemical 
and biological processes for the dissemina- 
tion (transportation) and accumulation of 
pollutants in waters, soil and atmosphere. 


C. Related International Actions 
(in Progress or Required) 

The next logical stage will be to move from 
specific pollution situations to examine 
“background” levels by worldwide monitor- 
ing. For certain pollutants, where the move- 
ment of the substance through the eco- 
system into various target organisms is well 
understood, this can be done at once. For 
other substances, worldwide monitoring may 
have to wait until a thorough understanding 
of the dynamics of the pollutant in eco- 
systems is obtained. As further knowledge 
accumulates, synergistic effects can be 
examined. 

This programme presupposes an efficient 
process of data banking and retrieval and 
also, literature abstracting and rapid research 
communication. An international reporting 
system is required, that would collect and 
disseminate data on environmental quality, 
including the economic and social effects, 
with facilities for rapid communication when 
emergencies arise. 

It also assumes a standardized sampling 
and analysis procedure for each substance 
and/or ecosystem. Another problem is the 
supply of trained scientists. It is felt that 
this ‘project’ approach to the environment 
as an indivisible whole calls for a specially 
trained environmental scientist with statis- 
tical, biological, chemical and toxicological 
competence. It is suggested that this unitary 
approach to the environment be fostered by 
special training courses in institutes of ter- 
tiary education. There is also a need to foster 
the development of laws regarding pollution. 


D. International Agencies Known by the 
Committee To Be Involved 
ICSU: IUBS; IUGG; IUPAC; IUB; IBP; and 
SCOR. 
Intergovernmental: FAO; UNESCO; WHO; 
UNIDO; IOC; IMCO; and WMO. 
Other: IUCN; I. I. Occ. Health; and IUC. 


Item 13. Degradation of ecosystems 
A. General Comments 


Chronic pollutions lead to the reduction 
of species diversity of ecosystems. Military 
or tourist developments on oceanic islands, 
as well as the drainage of wetlands are 
among the additional hazards. The CT Com- 
mittee of IBP have already collected a great 
deal of information in this field and should 
be consulted as early as possible to avoid 
overlap. Species of plants and animals may 
be regarded as gene pools in which individual 
plants and animals carry varying comple- 
ments of the alleles of the species. In each 
population the relative abundances of the 
alleles are held in delicate equilibria by the 
selective pressures of the environment. Man- 
induced changes in the environment (effect 
of pesticides, alteration of habitat, and in- 
troduction of exotic species) can induce 
striking effects in the elimination of species 
or populations, with the loss of all genetic 
information of the gene pool, or more in- 
sidious effects in changing the selection pres- 
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sures of the environment, thus altering the 
relative abundances of alleles in the pool, 
including the complete loss of some; again, 
a loss of genetic information. Once a gene or 
one of its alleles is lost, it may well be lost 
forever. It should be emphasized that the 
establishment of plant germ-plasm pools, 
and animal germ-plasm pools, as valuable 
as they may be, still involve altered environ- 
ments and selective effects; the same is true 
in the “preservation” of species in zoologi- 
cal parks and botanical gardens. None of 
these devices provide assurance against the 
loss of genetic information. Furthermore, 
these devices require contemporary decisions 
concerning the species and populations, and 
hence, genetic information, that should or 
should not be preserved. Decisions that ap- 
pear logical today may prove to be tragically 
illogical at some time in the future. 

Although the importance of artificial pres- 
ervation of plant and animal germ pools is 
heartily endorsed, the best assurance against 
the further loss of genetic information lies 
in the preservation of natural ecosystems. 

The importance of the conservation of eco- 
systems in order to preserve genetic informa- 
tion is clear on at least two bases (a) the 
esthetic and cultural values of the species, 
and (b) the resource value of the genetic 
information for improvement of existing 
domestic species, for the useful domestica- 
tion of additional species and as reservoirs of 
species for specially arising purposes, e.g. 
recolonization of derelict land. It may be 
pointed out that human activities tend to 
produce more simple ecosystems. These may 
be intentional, as in agriculture, or unin- 
tentional. These simplified ecosystems may 
become unstable so that drastic changes in 
the environment are possible. 

The preservation of natural ecosystems, 
has further importance in the enrichment 
of our, as yet meager, knowledge of the 
kinetics and energetics of the biosphere. 
These subsystems of the biosphere are of 
enormous importance as sources of essen- 
tial information. 

B. Related Scientific Research 

Study of flora and fauna of oceanic islands. 
Examples: Hawaii, Galapagos, Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Azores. 

Study of national areas with unique spe- 
cies or ecosystems. 

Examples: Everglades, Nairobi, isolated 
lakes and river systems, Redwood groves. 

Study of oceanic areas with unique species 
or ecosystems. 

Example: Phosphorescent Bay in Puerto 
Rico. 

Studies on reduced homeostasis in simpli- 
fied ecosystems. 


C. Related International Actions (In 
Progress or Required) 

Making of worldwide inventories of 
threatened species and unique ecosystems. 

Obtaining of greater understanding of 
necessary conditions to maintain pre-exist- 
ing ecological balance in scientifically sig- 
nificant areas. 

Developing methods for preservation of 
gene pools. 

Increasing taxonomic and ecological com- 
petence in both developed and less devel- 
oped countries. 

D. International Organizations Known by 
the Committee To Be Involved 

ICSU: SCAR; IBP (CT); and IUBS. 

Intergovernmental: UNESCO and FAO. 

Other: IUCN. 

Item 14, Thermal pollution of the atmos- 
phere and international waters 
A. General Comments 

Thermal pollution of air over big cities or 
of water by waste heat from nuclear and 
conventional power stations may pose local 
climatic problems or problems in the sur- 
vival of thermophilic biota (particularly 
pests, eg. Teredo worm can survive and 
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cause serious damage to marine installa- 
tions in northern waters near warm efflu- 
ents). Synergistic effects with other pollut- 
ants, particularly nutrients are also very 
important. 


B. Related Scientific Research 


Ecological effects of disposing of waste 
heat in streams, rivers, lakes, estuaries and 
coastal waters. 

Possible uses of waste heat as a resource 
to make recreational waters more “swimma- 
ble”, bring about desired ecological changes 
in rivers, lakes, estuaries, and coastal waters, 
or to provide warm water for irrigation. 

Meteorological effects of heating of air 
over cities. 


C. Related International Actions (In 
Progress or Required) 
Control of heating of international rivers, 
lakes or coastal areas. 
Exchange of information and research re- 
sults on ecological effects and use of waste 
heat as a resource. 


D. International Organizations Known by the 
Committee to be Involved 
ICSU: IUBS; COWAR; and GARP. 
Intergovernmental: WMO; IOC; FAO; 


APPENDIX IT—ABBREVIATIONS 
COSPAR.—Committee on Space Research. 
COWAR.—Scientific Committee on Water 
Research. 

FAO.—Food and Agriculture Organization. 

GARP.—Global Atmospheric Research Pro- 
gramme. 

LADB.—Inter American Defense Board. 

IAEA.—International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy. 
LAMAP.—International Association of Me- 
teorology and Atmospheric Physics. 

IAMS.—International Association of Mi- 
crobiological Societies. 

IASH.—International Association of Scien- 
tific Hydrology. 

IATA.—International Air Transport As- 
sociation. 

IBP.—International Biological Programme. 

IBP (CT).—International Biological Pro- 
gramme (Terrestrial Conservation). 

IBRD.—International Bank for Recon- 
structional Development. 

ICAO.—International Civil Aviation Orga- 
nization. 

ICES.—International Council for the Ex- 
ploration of the Sea. 

ICED.—International Commission on Ir- 
rigation and Drainage. 

ICSU.—International Council of Scien- 
tific Unions. 

IGU.—International Geographical Union. 

IHD.—International Hydrological Decade. 

IMCO.—International Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization. 

I0C.—Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
Commission. 

ISSC.—International 
Council. 

IUB.—International Union of Biochem- 
istry. 

IUBS.—International Union of Biological 
Sciences. 

IUCN.—International Union for the Con- 
servation of Nature. 

IUGG.—International Union of Geodesy 
and Geophysics. 

IUPAC.—International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry. 

IWSA.—International Water Supply Asso- 
clation. 

IUTAM.—International Union of Theo- 
retical and Applied Mechanisms. 

JCAR.—Joint Committee for Applied 
Radioactivity. 

OECD.—Organization for economic co-op- 
eration and development. 

PIANC.—Permanent International Com- 
mittee of Navigation Congresses, 

SCAR.—Scientific Committee on Antarctic 
Research. 
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SCOR.—Scientific Committee on Oceanic 
Research. 

UN.—United Nations. 

UNDP.—United Nations, 
Project. 

UNESCO.—United Nations, 
Scientific Cultural Organization. 

WHO.—World Health Organization. 

WMO.—World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion. 


Development 


Educational 


TWO WHO QUIT—THE FULL 
STORY 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, most 
Americans rely heavily, of course on our 
newspapers to keep informed. Conse- 
quently, it is always distressing when one 
learns that some newspapers do not pro- 
vide a full and accurate account of news 
events. 

For instance, a story was carried re- 
cently about the resignation of Dr. Jo- 
seph T. English as head of the Health 
Services and Mental Health Administra- 
tion. He was described in at least one 
news account as the “ranking career 
health official of the U.S. Government.” 

The truth, as revealed by Willard Ed- 
wards of the Chicago Tribune, goes a 
little deeper than that. In a column pub- 
lished on June 2, Mr. Edwards pointed 
out that Dr. English was not truly a 
civil service employee at all; rather, he 
was a political appointee of the Johnson- 
Kennedy era who was brought under 
civil service status just 10 days before 
the inauguration of President Nixon. 

Because he did not measure up to the 
job, Mr. Edwards reports, the adminis- 
tration tried for a year to get rid of him 
but was blocked until April by civil serv- 
ice regulations. Finally, when told to 
resign or face dismissal, Dr. English quit 
in a flurry of anti-Nixon publicity. 

Another case is that of Anthony J. 
Moffett, who, according to some press re- 
ports, resigned in May because he was 
upset over the Cambodia operation; he 
seized as a pretext the President’s remark 
about students who destroyed a research- 
er’s life work at Stanford University. 

Actually, as pointed out in the Ed- 
wards column, Mr. Moffett had been told 
to pack up as head of the office of youth 
in the U.S. Office of Education. In fact, 
as Mr. Edwards reported, this young man 
had already lent his name to a fund- 
raising effort in behalf of Arthur Gold- 
berg who is seeking the Democratic nom- 
ination for the governorship of New 
York. 

He, too, left with a flurry of criticism of 
the Nixon administration which again 
was widely reported in the press. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of Mr. Edwards’ 
column be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, June 2, 1970] 
THE TRUTH ABOUT Two WHo Qurr 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, June 1.—It is time to strip 
away the hypocrisy from so-called resigna- 
tions of government officials given recent 
prominence in the press, 

Two of these departures, in particular, 
caused editorial lamentations in the Wash- 
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ington-New York press. Both men were de- 
scribed as high-minded civil servants who 
quit because they could no longer tolerate 
the repressive policies of the Nixon admin- 
istration. 

The truth: Both resignations were forced. 
They were tendered only to avoid the stigma 
of dismissal. These holdover appointees from 
the Kennedy-Johnson regimes had been 
found not only hostile to administration pro- 
grams but unfit for the offices they held. 
They clung to their positions as long as they 
could, then timed their resignations for the 
maximum political propaganda effect. 

When Dr. Joseph English, 37, resigned as 
head of the health services and mental 
health administration, department of health, 
education, and welfare, he was described as 
“the ranking career health official in the 
United States government.” 

Not mentioned in the accounts of English’s 
departure was the fact that he was hastily 
given this civil service stature just 10 days 
before the Nixon inauguration on Jan. 20, 
1968. He had been a political appointee, sub- 
ject to removal by the new administration, 
until then. 

English entered government employ at the 
age of 29. He was known to have friendly as- 
sociations with the Kennedy family and ad- 
vanced rapidly. He was chief psychiatrist for 
the peace corps, became head of health serv- 
ices for the office of economic opportunity in 
1968. From that post, he was elevated to di- 
rectorship of the huge health services branch 
which has a budget of 1.5 billions annually 
and a work force of 25,000. 

“He simply didn’t measure up to that job,” 
said a high official. “To put it plainly, he was 
a lousy administrator.” 

It took more than a year to remove English. 
He was finally told in April to quit—or else. 
He resigned to take a position with Mayor 
John Lindsay of New York as head of an ex- 
perimental health and hospital corporation. 

The second resignation involved a lesser 
figure, Anthony J. [Toby] Moffett, 25. His 
leavetaking also was described by adminis- 
tration critics as a grievous loss to the gov- 
ernment. 

Moffett was head of the office of students 
and youth, the personal selection of Educa- 
tion Commissioner James E. Allen. [The bet- 
ting on Capitol Hill is that Allen will also be 
“resigning” before the end of the year.] 

Moffett used his office openly to under- 
mine the administration's standing with 
youth groups. He, too, was told to leave but 
it took more than nine months to get him 
out. Suddenly, on May 7, ostensibly because 
of anger over Nixon’s description of property- 
destroying students as “bums,” he announced 
his resignation. 

Not until later was it learned that Moffett, 
long before May 7, had lined himself up with 
Arthur Goldberg, Democratic gubernatorial 
candidate in New York, in an anti-war, anti- 
Nixon movement with a 10 million dollar 
fund-raising goal. Literature issued by the 
Goldberg committee listed Moffett as “for- 
mer Presidential advisor on youth.” 

“He was merely biding his time at taxpay- 
ers’ expense to see when he could most effec- 
tively hurt the administration,” remarked 
Sen. Robert Dole [R., Kans.]. “We will have 
political betrayals until all the holdovers 
are removed.” 


VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW GIVES 
VIEWS TO NEWSPAPER 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, Vice 
President Sprro T. AcNEw recently sat 
down with editorial staff members of the 
Miami Herald, a member of the Knight 
Newspapers Group which include the 
Detroit Free Press. 

The interview covered a broad range of 
subjects and provides, I think, interest- 
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ing reading and added insight into the 
man the people elected to preside over 
this body. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, printed in the Sunday, May 31, 
1970, edition of the Detroit Free Press, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AGNEW MEETS THE Press, Says HE'S A 
“SAFETY VALVE” 


Vice-President Spiro Agnew, describing 
himself as a “safety valve” for frustrated 
Americans, has suggested a return to “tradi- 
tional debate” as an alternative to more vio- 
lent protests and demonstrations. 

In an unusual interview, Agnew met with 
members of the editorial staff of the Miami 
Herald, a member of the Knight Newspapers 
group which includes the Detroit Free Press. 
He answered questions freely and seemed 
pleased with his role as interviewee, saying 
at one point: 

“I’m enjoying these questions so much. I 
wonder if we could go another 15 minutes?” 

Agnew’s meetings with the press have been 
rare and he has generally made his views 
known through more formal speeches and 
public addresses. 

During the exclusive interview, Agnew 
spelled out his views on such issues as cam- 
pus disorders, the war in Southeast Asia and 
politics. 

Agnew reaffirmed the administration’s pol- 
icy that all U.S. combat forces will be with- 
drawn from Southeast Asia by the middle of 
next year.” 

However, he said it would be unrealistic 
“to think that the United States won’t have 
some forces in some places in Asia," especial- 
ly where essential to maintain strategic bases 
such as in the Philippines. 

Agnew said the Nixon administration 
plans to initiate talks with lower-level pro- 
fessors—those closest to the students—in an 
effort to improve communications between 
youth and government. 

He disputed a labor union charge accusing 
him of staging a campaign of repression 
against dissenters. 

“Never has public opinion been so frank 
and full as it is at the present time,” he 
said. 

As the son of a Greek immigrant, Agnew 
said he has a built-in understanding of the 
frustrations of the minorities. 

Following is a partial transcript of the in- 
terview. Persons asking questions included 
Miami Herald editor Donald Shoemaker; re- 
porter Janes Chusmir; editorial writer 
Jeanne Bellamy; political writer John Mc- 
Dermott; senior managing editor George 
Beebe; managing editor Larry Jinks; news 
editor Robert Ingle; and editorial writer Al 
Burt. 

AGNEW. I am very happy to have the op- 
portunity to have a reasonable extended ses- 
sion to get into a little more depth on sub- 
jects with you. Sometimes I think the big 
problem about communications between 
people in politics and people in the media 
is that they don't talk unless there is a par- 
ticular subject for the interview. 

SHOEMAKER. I think when you were at 
Miami Beach you said you were not then 
a household word but you would be. How 
does it feel to be a household word? 

AGNEW. Well, it has its ups and downs. I 
think one of the things about the instant 
recognition factor is that a person in public 
life misses the wonderful feeling of anonym- 
ity—when you are able to walk through a 
shop and buy a tie off the rack without 
having people attempting to give you some 
special kind of service. But, of course, it’s 
nice to be known, too, and anyone who is 
candid would have to say that it’s flatter- 
ing to be recognized. 
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Nor “EMOTIONAL” Jos, Bur Work To Do 


CuusMir. Mr. Vice-President, would you 
be able to pinpoint it emotionally as to what 
the frustrations and disappointments and 
revelations have been? 

AGNEW. I don’t look at the job as an emo- 
tional job. I suppose I could best say I look 
at it the same way you probably look at your 
job on the newspaper. There's a certain 
amount of work that has to be accomplished. 
It is not a great emotional experience. 

SHOEMAKER. Would you say, sir, that your 
position perhaps has been misunderstood 
then and misinterpreted in regards to 
minorities? 

AGNEw. I would say so, definitely. I’ve al- 
ways felt very aware and responsive to the 
needs of minorities. In my early political 
days, I said the strongest base of support 
that I had was minority-based because as & 
minority person myself—I say that because, 
of course, as you know, my father was not 
born in this country. He was born in Greece 
and he came here when he was, I think, 
about 21 years old. He suffered some of the 
disabilities that minority groups have tradi- 
tionally suffered . . . Of course, none of it is 
quite so tough as the traditional mistreat- 
ments of the Negro minority in this country. 
I recognize that. 

McDermotr. Mr. Vice-President, what 
would you recommend as a solution to the 
disturbances on the campuses? 

AGNEW. The tack that I think would quiet 
most of the difficulties we see constantly 
erupting or re-erupting would be a better 
way for communications through debate and 
dialogue with less attention to demonstra- 
tion. Of course, the big problem is that even 
though 80 percent of the student body might 
like very much to hear a controversial public 
figure—generally considered hostile to the 
movement, as it is characterized—debate 


with someone selected by them in a college 
forum, there always is that hard-core revo- 
lutionary minority that will refuse to let 


that happen... 

I want to start with the faculty, what you 
might call the lower faculty, the graduate 
instructors and the assistant professor level, 
where, I think, the greatest affinity for stu- 
dent views exist and yet they have been 
there long enough to crystalize some think- 
ing. 

I think one of the things we lose sight of 
in discussing matters with students is that 
the undergraduate program is four years and 
a quarter of that turns over every year. You 
may achieve great rapport with the members 
of the junior class and then two years from 
now there’s no one left that you have an 
agreement with. 

But I think if you are going to get into the 
point where there’s going to be a permanent 
effect on the attitudes on the campus, you 
first have to convince the faculty, and par- 
ticularly the faculty that is recently from the 
student body and is closest to the student 
body. 

McDermorr. Mr. Vice-President, you have 
referred to the criminal left as being re- 
sponsible for much of the unrest. How would 
you define this criminal left? 

AGNEW. Well, the criminal left is a hard 
core of revolutionary types—some of those 
who have already left the country—the 
Cleavers, and people of that type. Convicted 
felons who have a very appealing political 
posture to some who see them as the most 
stalwart and strong critics of the system 
they regard as oppressive. 


REBELS MOVE FREELY WITH FAT BANKROLL 


McDermott. Are they a cohesive unit? 

AGNEW. Oh yes. I think they are cohesive— 
they travel frequently together and the re- 
ports I get through the FBI indicate that 
they move about the country with great 
impunity and also with heavy funding which 
IT’ love to know the source of. I’m not im- 
plying that it necessarily comes from some 
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foreign communist capital but I am imply- 
ing that there are subversive groups in this 
country that are very ready to fund such 
expeditions. 

Betuamy. Well, if they are criminals, Mr. 
Vice-President and law breakers, why are 
they not prosecuted? 

AGNEW, Well, some of them have been. We 
took care of a few of the Chicago 7 or 8 or 
whatever it was. Cleaver was prosecuted, 
convicted and now he’s fled to Algiers by our 
best information. 

And a lot more of them would be pros- 
ecuted if the Supreme Court would reverse 
some of its trends and emphasis on the 
absolute requirement of individual constitu- 
tional protection and balance that against, 
to some extent, the needs of the whole of the 
citizenry. Constitutional rights have never 
been absolute, the traditional case of free 
speech being restricted by the damage it can 
do to others. 

Jinks: You have, since then, on occasion 
said that you thought the speech had some 
salutary results, that and the one a week 
following. And I believe about a week ago, I 
think in Houston you found a great deal in 
the press to criticize even more severely than 
you had six or seven months ago. 

AGNEW. Well, there were two speeches, one 
was devoted to the networks and the other 
was devoted to the newspapers, and partic- 
ularly to syndicated writers and editorialists. 
The purpose of the speech in Houston was 
very limited. I had been lambasted editorially 
in many areas for my inflammatory language 
and all I attempted to do in that speech was 
to show that, in comparison to the language 
of some of my critics in print, mine was 
rather mild, That was a limited purpose 
speech, and all I was saying is let's forget 
about deescalating rhetoric until you're ready 
to cool yours a little bit. 


YOUTH HAS ENERGY BUT LACKS ANSWERS 


Junxs. Mr. Vice-President, I’d like to re- 
turn for a moment to the question of com- 
munications with faculty members which 
you mentioned earlier. Will you and the ad- 
ministration in general be making an in- 
creased effort to deal with the growing prob- 
lem of college campuses through this kind 
of communication? Is there a plan or a 
program or a movement to do this? 

AGNew. Certainly, as far as I'm concerned, 
I have always been interested in what hap- 
pens with young people because they are 
the real activists in our society and it’s 
tremendously important that they be in- 
volved in the political process. There are 
people who have the energy and capability, 
unfettered by the old prejudices, to move the 
country forward. 

But they must be made to realize that— 
in a flash of revealed truth—they are not 
able to run roughshod over the experience 
and judgment of people who have been on 
the scene a long time. I felt at that age that 
I had the answers to everything. I guess most 
of us did. We found as we were in the arena 
a little while that some of the answers that 
we had weren't really quite as good as we 
thought they were. And we also found there 
is a great difference between thinking you 
know what to do when you are on the outside 
and putting it into effect when you are on 
the inside. 

I can still remember coming into my first 
elective office, which was an executive posi- 
tion in the country, and thinking I had the 
solution to everything and then suddenly 
discovering all the impediments and all of 
the little things that I didn’t know about 
that were in the way to the immediate solu- 
tion of these problems. 

So the youth is important. But we must 
stop this business of telling our young people 
that they are infinitely superior to the adult 
community. This is a gross mistake in my 
judgment, They are not infinitely superior. 
As a matter of fact, it’s questionable whether 
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they are superior to any other group of 
youths that ever came along. 

They may be technologically beginning at 
a higher plateau because each generation 
stands on the shoulders of that that goes be- 
fore. But to vest in them some sense of total 
superiortiy to the rest of the world is asking 
for trouble because, very frankly, they just 
don’t have it. 

In some ways, they have much greater po- 
tential. If they have, it’s because my genera- 
tion and yours and your father’s and my 
father’s gave them the higher starting point. 
Yes, they are ideological and yes, they are 
altruistic. But they need to be brought to 
confront the practicalities of life, and I think 
in too many cases the adult community has 
abdicated its responsibility to stand firm on 
the principle that it fought for and that it 
believes in. And this brings out some of the 
trouble we now have. 

Jmnxs, Do you feel you have been effective 
in reaching any large proportion of the young 
people the college-age people? 

AGNEW. Yes, I do. And you’d be surprised 
how many letters I get from young people 
who are concerned that the total public 
thrust of what youth is doing is all in one 
direction. They don’t feel that way. There 
are people on campuses who believe very 
strongly in our system, and I get many, many 
letters saying, “Don’t stop saying what you're 
saying; there are many of us on campus who 
believe as you believe.” 


REPRESSION CHARGE ‘TOTALLY INACCURATE’ 


McDermorrt. Mr. Vice-President, how would 
you answer the UAW charges that you and 
Attorney General Mitchell are staging a 
campaign of repression against Americans 
who espouse unpopular causes? 

AGNEW. I think this fashionable attitude 
that there is repression in the country is 
totally inaccurate. I’ve often asked people 
who talk about repression to give me an ex- 
ample of someone who is being suppressed or 
impeded in his ability to say what he wants 
to say. They just can’t give me an example. 
There isn’t any repression in this country. 
Never has public opinion been as frank and 
full as it is at the present time. 

Jinks, If there has been a constant theme 
in your speeches it has had to do with dis- 
sent and what you feel are excessive displays 
of dissent. If you were a U.S, senator, or & 
college faculty member, or a newspaper edi- 
tor for that matter, and you felt strongly 
not only that the war is wrong but that the 
administration’s policy toward it is wrong. 
How should you express your dissent? 

AGNEW. The same way that we've always 
done it. If you're a newspaper editor you write 
editorials. If you're a college professor you 
make speeches if you like, I don’t think the 
campus is the place for partisan politics— 
and most of the college presidents would 
agree that if anything is going to impair 
academic freedom it’s too much expression 
of partisan political viewpoints on the cam- 
pus. 

YOUTH CAN DISSENT IN PRINT, POLITICS 


INGLE. Mr. Vice-President, what is the 
proper way for a student to dissent, or to ex- 
press opposition to the war? He doesn't have 
the vote... 

AGNEW. They have campus publications to 
contribute to, in writing. They can certainly 
work through the established institutions of 
government. They can band together in 
groups to work for candidates who support 
their point of view. That sort of thing. That 
traditionally has been the way. 

Now I have been in advocate of the 18- 
year-old vote since I was governor, and I 
still believe 18 years old is probably a good 
age for a person to be able to vote. But this 
doesn't mean that people between 16 and 18 
should attack the system because they can’t 
vote... 

Now let me go into my feelings about dis- 
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sent. I have thought very carefully about 
this. 

Dissent can basically be divided into four 
categories, 

The first category is the traditional debate 
and argument where if you and I disagree, 
we sit down together to discuss the mat- 
ter. Generally we move closer together be- 
cause you inescapably will make a point to 
impress me and maybe I'll make a few that 
impress you. And so when we complete argu- 
ment maybe we haven't reached accord but 
we are closer together than when we began. 

Hopefully, over a period of time, a com- 
promise solution will be reached whereby 
both parties go away with a feeling that at 
least some of their ideas are being incorpo- 
rated into a course of action. That’s the way 
in our history we usually operate. Debates 
in the Congress, debates among organiza- 
tions, etc. 

Now it has been only recently that the 
tactic of demonstration has come into such 
favor. It began in a very proper fashion, It 
began in an area where there was no way 
for a voice to be had in debate—where Negro 
citizens were suffering really outrageous dep- 
rivations of liberty in accommodations, in 
the bus thing in Montgomery, and in the 
lunch rooms. 

But I call your attention to how they dif- 
fer from the demonstrations today. In those 
demonstrations the action was related di- 
rectly to the unconstitutional act that was 
being committed against them. It was the 
fact that they couldn’t ride on the bus that 
made them boycott the buses. It was the fact 
that they couldn't eat in the lunch room 
that made them sit in at the counters. Now 
that is the non-violent demonstration di- 
rectly related to the problem that is being 
attacked and I can’t quarrel with that— 
where the law they are protesting is later 
found to be unconstitutional. What else 
could they have done? 

But we have gone so far beyond that now. 
We've gone from acts that relate to the law 
they are protesting to acts that are com- 
pletely divorced from it. I don’t like, let’s say, 
the Agriculture Department's food program. 
So how do I demonstrate? Go lie down in 
the middle of the street in Washington? 
That has nothing to do with the food pro- 
gram. All it does is inconvenience thousands 
of other citizens in their basic freedom to 
locomotion. That is the point at which non- 
violent demonstration departs from the ra- 
tionale that makes it acceptable. 

You have this tactic I mentioned to dra- 
matize it. Suppose a bunch of people disagree 
with your editorial policy and they came 
rushing into your shop and just nonviolently 
stationed themselves around so that your 
people couldn’t get the paper out. The same 
way the people walked into Secretary Finch’s 
office and took it over so he couldn’t do his 
work there. 

This is a kind of non-violent demonstra- 
tion that involves breaking the law and 
interfering with other people’s freedom. I 
don't agree with that kind of dissent. 

Then, of course, you move from there to 
violent dissent. The window-breaking, the 
hordes of people who simply mass for the 
purpose of general disruption and, of course, 
I disagree with that. And then, fourth, there 
is violence between individuals. These are 
the different kinds of dissent as I see them. 

The dissent that is involved in debates is 
much more productive than demonstration. 
When a demonstration takes place, the two 
competing parties instead of trying to get to 
an accord, one disengages completely from 
the debate, goes out and attempts to recruit 
uncommitted people to his point of view. It’s 
a widening of the gap that this kind of 
demonstration causes. 

If 50,000 peace demonstrators walk down 
the street en masse in Washington, it really 
does nothing to bring their point of view 
any closer to those of maybe 50,000 people 
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who would mass in support of the admin- 
istration approach. 

I fee] that demonstrations are really anti- 
intellectual. I feel a little sad for the demon- 
strators I’ve seen over the country. When they 
line up along the street and shout their 
obscene slogans, they are nothing more than 
inarticulate, frustrated people who have to 
find some release to reveal their displeasure 
because they can't frame their opinions in 
any logical fashion. And we’ve gone too far 
in this direction, I say it is time to come back 
and start arguing and debating and hearing 
each other again. 

McDermott. Do you think all the troops 
will be out of southeast Asia prior to the 
1972 campaign? Would this be a political 
factor? 

AGNEW. Yes, of course it would be a politi- 
cal factor. I would say it would be unrea- 
sonable to think we wouldn't have some sup- 
port troops. I think we'll be totally out of 
ground combat operations by the middle of 
next year, That's the objective the secretary 
of defense has announced and there is no 
reason we shouldn’t be able to do that, with 
the additional time the Cambodian venture 
has given the process of Vietnamization. 
So all ground forces out of combat—yes. All 
forces out of Asia—I would say that’s un- 
realistic. 

I don’t think we'll ever get to the point 
where we don’t have some forces in some 
places in Asia. 

SHOEMAKER. Mr. Vice-President, we appre- 
ciate your coming so much. We've enjoyed 
this— 

AGNEW. I'm enjoying these questions so 
much—I wonder if we could go another 15 
minutes? 

SHOEMAKER. Indeed, yes . . . I'm curious— 
are you going to do this with any other news- 
papers? 

Acnew. I'm not going to go thundering 
around the country for newspaper interviews. 
But I'm going to select a few newspapers 
where I think we are not so far apart in view- 
point as it seems we've become through a 
lack of communication, and try to do this 
kind of interview. 

Burt. In your Stone Mountain speech, you 
seemed to stress unity more than you had 
in the past. Is this something we can expect 
more of? 

AGNEW. I always have stressed unity. And 
yet, when the President said “bring us to- 
gether” he meant the functioning, con- 
tributing portions of the American citizenry. 
He certainly didn’t mean that there's any 
chance of bringing the violent criminal left— 
or right, either—into this accommodation 
that we are seeking. 

Burt. Do you think you're being success- 
ful with this? 

AGNnzw. I think I’ve done a lot. I talked to 
a gentleman the other day who said, “aren't 
you really inflaming the country by saying 
the things you're saying?” I said no. I think 
what I'm doing is providing a safety-valve 
for a great many people who are terribly 
frustrated that they're not hearing this point 
of view. And it at least lets them know that 
someone else has the same concerns they 
have with regard to the need for a strong 
stance on protecting the American system. 

How can you feel comfortable about saying 
anything in support of people who rush down 
the street with the Vietcong flag attempting 
to give aid and comfort to an enemy that’s 
over there killing American men every day? 
I can't feel good about those people. I don't 
want them in a society that I'm part of. If 
they really feel that strongly about the posi- 
tion of the Vietcong and the North Vietnam- 
ese, or the Cubans, or the Russians, or any- 
body else, I honestly think they ought to go 
and live with that system, if that’s the sys- 
tem they want... 

BEEBE. Mr. Vice President, Harry Truman 
one time when he was annoyed at the press 
said he'd like a chance just one day to edit 
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a metropolitan newspaper. So John Knight 
invited him to come to the Herald. So Tru- 
man came. He sat at the desk and we gave 
him lots of telegraphy copy and he pored 
over it a little bit and he then said: “Hell, 
I don't know a damned thing about editing 
newspapers.” (Laughter) 

AGNEW. That reminds me of what hap- 
pened to one of my critics who was a very 
conservative man on fiscal matters after I 
had been a county executive (in Maryland) 
for a while. He came in one day and said, 
“You've got to stop this spending, you've got 
to stop it.” I said: “All right, how do I stop 
it?” 

So I brought the budgets out, you know, 
the budgetary books. I said, “I'll take you 
into this room. Here is all the budget infor- 
mation, the staff’s bills—Ill answer any 
questions you might ask. Now would you 
please sit down here and spend the rest of 
this day and tell me exactly how I’m sup- 
posed to cut this spending the way you want 
me to.” And I walked out and left him sit- 
ting there. 

I came back in about an hour and he had 
books all around. He looked up at me and 
said, “Dammit, I don’t know how to do it, 
but just cut the spending.” (Laughter) 


EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID ACT 
OF 1970 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I was most 
pleased when President Nixon in his 
March 24 address on desegregation an- 
nounced plans for submitting to Congress 
some affirmative proposals to facilitate 
the smooth implementation of desegre- 
gation and quality education in America. 
I am equally pleased that the Subcom- 
mittee on Education has responded to 
the President’s request for speedy con- 
sideration of the plan by holding hear- 
ings. The benefits of the Emergency 
School Aid Act should become effective 
and operative as soon as possible in order 
to relieve those districts designated as 
eligible for relief funds in the coming 
school year. 

The President has responded mean- 
ingfully to the cause of desegregation by 
submitting the Emergency School Aid 
Act for consideration. It has been made 
clear that along with strict compliance 
to desegregation orders, the emphasis in 
this administration is also on quality ed- 
ucation for all American children. The 
authorization of $1.5 billion over the 
next 2-year period will assist greatly 
those school districts suffering de jure 
segregation which are now fulfilling de- 
segregation plans according to Federal 
court order. It will also provide assistance 
to districts experiencing de facto segre- 
gation which need additional revenues in 
order to reduce or eliminate racial isola- 
tion, and to racially impacted districts 
which want to undertake special pro- 
grams to reduce the social and educa- 
tional disadvantages of racial isolation. 
By allowing such funds to be used for 
teacher training, curriculum revision, 
materials, renovation, and planning, the 
States and local education agencies have 
an opportunity to respond adequately to 
their own special problems of desegrega- 
tion without fear of endangering other 
programs or the quality of education 
offered in the process. 

Also, this act has the advantage of en- 
couraging local leadership in school de- 
cisions. By setting out three categories 
for qualification of funds and a wide 
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variety of ways in which such funds can 
be utilized, the President’s proposal al- 
lows flexibility and innovation at the 
local level. It is important, I believe, for 
us to recognize that each school district— 
whether it be in the North, South, East 
or West—faces a multitude of special, 
but different, needs and difficulties. Lo- 
cal education agencies can best pinpoint 
those areas for concentration, and with 
the backup support of federal funds can 
have some assurance that their plans 
will be carried out. 

Finally, the Emergency School Aid 
Act indicates a commitment on the part 
of this administration in reordering our 
spending priorities. As the President said 
on March 24, “it represents a heightened 
priority for making school desegregation 
work, and for helping the victims of ra- 
cial isolation learn.” It is important to 
note that the funds are to come from a 
new allocation rather than a shifting 
over from other programs. 

This is, in my opinion, a vital step in the 
desegregation process and an important 
aspect of quality education for our chil- 
dren. I look forward to Senate consid- 
eration of the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
President’s message of May 21, 1970, 
on this subject be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMERGENCY SCHOOL Ar Act OF 1970 
To the Congress of the United States: 

Successfully desegregating the nation's 
schools requires more than the enforcement 
of laws. It also requires an investment of 
money. 

In my statement on school desegregation 
on March 24, I said that I would recom- 
mend expenditure of an additional $1.5 bil- 
lion—$500 million in fiscal 1971, and $1 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1972—to assist local school au- 
thorities in meeting four special categories 
of need: 

“The special needs of desegregating (or 
recently desegregated) districts for additional 
facilities, personnel and training required 
to get the new, unitary system successfully 
started. 


“The special needs of racially impacted 
schools where de facto segregation persists— 
and where immediate infusions of money can 
make a real difference in terms of educational 
effectiveness. 

“The special needs of those districts that 
have the furthest to go to catch up educa- 
tionally with the rest of the nation. 

“The financing of innovative techniques 
for providing educationally sound interra- 
cial experiences for children in racially iso- 
lated schools.” 

To achieve these purposes, I now propose 
the Emergency School Aid Act of 1970. 

Under the terms of this Act, the four cate- 
gories of need I outlined would be met 
through three categories of aid: 

(I) Aid to districts now eliminating de jure 
segregation either pursuant to direct Federal 
court orders or in accordance with plans 
approved by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, for special needs incident 
to compliance. 

(II) Aid to districts that wish to undertake 
voluntary efforts to eliminate, reduce or pre- 
vent de facto racial isolation, with such aid 
specifically targeted for those purposes. 

(III) Aid to districts in the de facto racial 
separation persists, for the purpose of help- 
ing establish special inter-racial or inter- 
cultural educational programs, or where such 
programs are impracticable, programs de- 
signed to overcome the educational disad- 
vantages that stem from racial isolation. 
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In all three categories, administrative pri- 
ority will be given to what I described on 
March 24 as “the special needs of those 
districts that have the furthest to go to 
catch up educationally with the rest of the 
nation.” In all three, also, three will be spe- 
cial attention; given to the development of 
innovative techniques that hold promise not 
only of helping the children immediately 
involved, but also of increasing our under- 
standing of how these special needs can best 
be met. 

THE BACKGROUND 

The process of putting an end to what 
formerly were deliberately segregated schools 
has been long and difficult, The job is largely 
done, but it is not yet completed, In many 
districts the changes needed to produce de- 
segregation place a heavy strain on the local 
school systems, and stretch thin the re- 
sources of those districts required to de- 
segregate. The Federal Government should 
assist in meeting the additional costs of 
transition. This Act would do so, not only 
for those now desegregating but also for 
those that have desegregated within the past 
two years but still face additional needs as 
a result of the change. 

The educational effects of racial isolation, 
however, are not confined to those districts 
that previously operated dual systems. In 
most of our large cities, and in many smaller 
communities, housing patterns have pro- 
duced racial separation in the schools which 
in turn has had an adverse effect on the 
education of the children. It is in the na- 
tional interest that where such isolation 
exists, even though it is not of a kind that 
violates the law, we should do our best to 
assist local school districts attempting to 
overcome its effects. 

In some cases this can best be done by 
reducing or eliminating the isolation itself. 
In some cases it can best be done through 
interracial educational programs involving 
the children of two or more different schools. 
In some cases, where these measures are not 
practicable or feasible, it requires special 
measures to upgrade education within par- 
ticular schools or to provide learning ex- 
periences of a type that can enlarge the 
perspective of children whose lives have been 
racially circumscribed. 

This Act deals specifically with problems 
which arise from racial separation, whether 
deliberate or not, and whether past or pres- 
ent, It is clear that racial isolation ordinarily 
has an adverse effect on education. Converse- 
ly, we also know that desegregation is vital 
to quality education—not only from the 
standpoint of raising the achievement levels 
of the disadvantaged, but also from the 
standpoint of helping all children achieve 
the broad-based human understanding that 
increasingly is essential in today’s world. 

This Act is addressed both to helping over- 
come the adverse effects of racial isolation, 
and to helping attain the positive benefits of 
integrated education. It is concerned not with 
the long range, broad-gauge needs of the 
educational system as a whole, but rather 
with these special and immediate needs. 


HOw IT WORKS 


The procedures under this Act are designed 
to put the money where the needs are great- 
est and where it can most effectively be used, 
and to provide both local initiative and 
Federal review in each case. 

Two-thirds of the funds would be allotted 
among the states on the basis of a special 
formula. One-third would be reserved for use 
by the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare for especially promising projects in 
any eligible district. In all cases, whether un- 
der the State allotment or not, the grants 
would be made for specific individual projects 
with each project requiring approval by the 
Secretary. Application for grants would be 
made by local education agencies, with the 
State given an opportunity to review and 
comment on the grant application. 
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The State allotment formula begins by pro- 
viding a basic minimum of $100,000 in each 
fiscal year for each State. The remainder of 
formula funds for each fiscal year would be 
allotted among the States according to the 
proportion of the nation’s minority students 
in each State, with those in districts required 
by law to desegregate and implementing a de- 
Segregation plan double-counted. This double 
counting is designed to put extra money 
where the most urgent needs are, r 
that there is a priority need at the present 
time for the ending of de jure segregation 
swiftly, completely, and in a manner that 
does not sacrifice the quality of education. 

If any given State’s allocation of funds is 
not fully utilized under the terms of this 
Act, the remainder of those funds would then 
be reallocated on the same formula basis for 
use in other States. 

Under Category I (de jure desegregating), 
any district would be eligible which is now 
implementing an approved desegregation 
plan, or which had completed implementing 
one within two years prior to its application. 
Those not yet doing so would become eligible 
upon submission of an acceptable plan. 
Funds would be available to help meet the 
additional costs of implementing the deseg- 
regation plan itself, and also for special pro- 
grams or projects designed to make deseg- 
regation succeed in educational terms. 

Under Category II (de facto desegregat- 
ing), any district would be eligible if it has 
one or more schools in which minority pupils 
now constitute more than half the enroll- 
ment, or appear likely to in the near future. 
Funds could be provided to help carry out 
a comprehensive program for the elimina- 
tion, reduction or prevention of racial isola- 
tion in one or more such schools within the 
district. 

Under Category IIT (special programs in 
racially impacted areas), a district would be 
eligible if it has 10,000 or more minority 
students, or if minority students constitute 
50 percent or more of its public school en- 
roliment. Funds could be provided under 
this category for special interracial or inter- 
cultural educational programs or, where 
these proved impracticable, for unusually 
Promising pilot or demonstration programs 
designed to help overcome the adverse edu- 
cational impact of racial isolation. 

In connection with this Category III aid, 
it is worth noting that such research data 
as is available suggests strongly that from 
an educational standpoint what matters 
most is not the integrated school but the 
integrated classroom. This might, at first 
glance, seem a distinction without a differ- 
ence. But it can make a great deal of dif- 
ference, especially where full integration of 
schools is infeasible. It means that, by ar- 
ranging to have certain activities inte- 
grated—for example, by bringing students 
from a mostly black school and from a 
mostly white school together for special 
training in a third location—the educational 
benefits of integration can be achieved, at 
least in significant part, even though the 
schools themselves remain preponderantly 
white or black. 

In a number of communities, experiments 
are already under way or being planned with 
& variety of interracial learning experiences. 
These have included joint field trips, educa- 
tional exchanges between inner-city and 
suburban schools, city-wide art and music 
festivals, and enriched curricula in inner- 
city schools that serve as a “magnet” for 
white students in special courses. Other in- 
novative approaches have included attitude 
training for teachers, guidance and counsel- 
ing by interracial teams, and after-hour 
programs in which parents participated, I 
cite these not as an inclusive catalogue, but 
merely as a few examples of the kinds of 
experimental approaches that are being 
tried, and that give some indication of the 
range of activities that could and should be 
further experimented with. 
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Examples of the kinds of activities which 
could be funded under all categories are 
teacher training, special remedial programs, 
guidance and counseling, development of 
curriculum materials, renovation of build- 
ings, lease or purchase of temporary class- 
rooms, and special community activities as- 
sociated with projects funded under the 
Act. 

THE URGENCY OF ACTION NOW 


It now is late in the legislative year, and 
very soon it will be the beginning of the next 
school year, 

In the life of the desegregation process, 
the fall of 1970 has special significance and 
presents extraordinary problems, inasmuch 
as all of the school districts which have 
not yet desegregated must do so by then. 
The educational problems they confront are 
enormous, and the related problems of com- 
munity social and economic adjustments are 
equally so. 

Some 220 school districts are now under 
court order calling for complete desegrega- 
tion by this September; 496 districts have 
submitted, are negotiating or are likely to be 
negotiating desegregation plans under HEW 
auspices for total desegregation by this Sep- 
tember; another 278 districts are operating 
under plans begun in 1968 or 1969; more than 
500 Northern districts are now under review 
or likely soon to be under review for possible 
violations of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. Quite beyond these matters of en- 
forcement, we also must come seriously to 
grips with the fact that of the nation's 8.7 
million public school students of minority 
races, almost 50 percent are in schools with 
student populations made up 95 percent or 
more of minority pupils. 

Desegregating districts face urgent needs 
for teachers, eduation specialists, materials, 
curriculum revision, equipment and renova- 
tion. 

Teachers and education specialists for the 
fall of 1970 are being recruited now. Mate- 
rials and equipment must be purchased this 
summer to be on hand for the opening of 
school, Curriculum revision requires months 
of preparation. Contracts for renovation 
must be entered into and work commenced 
soon. 

Administration representatives are now 
discussing with members of Congress pos- 
sible ways of making the first of the funds 
for the purposes of this Act available when 
they are needed, which is now, through the 
use of existing legislative authorities. 

Five hundred million dollars will be spent 
in fiscal 1971. I recommend that $150 mil- 
lion be appropriated under these existing 
authorities, on an emergency basis, as “‘start- 
up” money. 

I recommend that the remaining $350 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1971 and $1 billion for fiscal 
1972 be appropriated under the Emergency 
School Aid Act itself. It is this Administra- 
tion’s firm intention to spend these funds— 
$500 million in fiscal 1971 and $1 billion in 
fiscal 1972—in the years for which they are 
appropriated, 


QUALITY AND EQUALITY 


If money provided under this Act were 
spread too thinly, it would have very little 
impact at all on the specific problems toward 
which it is addressed. Therefore, the criteria 
laid down in the Act are designed to insure 
its use in a manner sufficiently concentrated 
to produce a significant and measurable ef- 
fect in those places where it is used. 

This is not, and should not be, simply an- 
other device for pumping additional money 
into the public school system. We face edu- 
cational needs that go far beyond the range 
or the reach of this Act. But the specific 
needs the Act addresses are immediate and 
acute. It represents a shift of priorities. It 
places a greater share of our resources be- 
hind the goal of making the desegregation 
process work, and making it work now. It 
also represents a measured step toward the 
larger goal of extending the proven educa- 
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tional benefits of integrated education to all 
children, wherever they live. 

Properly used, this $1.5 billion can repre- 
sent an enormous contribution to both qual- 
ity and equality of education in the United 
States. 

With this help, the process of ending de 
jure segregation can be brought to a swift 
completion with minimum disruption to the 
process of education. It is in the interest of 
all of us—North and South alike—to insure 
that the desegregation process is carried out 
in a manner that raises the educational 
standards of the affected schools. 

Beyond this, our goal is a system in which 
education throughout the nation is both 
equal and excellent, and in which racial bar- 
riers cease to exist. This does not mean 
imposing an arbitrary “racial balance” 
throughout the nation's school systems. 
But it should mean aiding and encouraging 
voluntary efforts by communities which seek 
to promote a greater degree of racial integra- 
tion, and to undo the educational effects of 
racial isolation. 

Nothing in this Act is intended either to 
punish or to reward. Rather, it recognizes 
that a time of transition, during which local 
districts bring their practices into accord 
with natonal policy, is a time when a spe- 
cial partnership is needed between the Fed- 
eral Government and the districts most 
directly affected. It also recognizes that do- 
ing a better job of overcoming the adverse 
educational effects of racial isolation, wher- 
ever it exists, benefits not only the com- 
munity but the nation. 

This legislative recommendation should 
be read in the context of my comprehen- 
sive public statement of March 24 on school 
desegregation. In that, I dealt with ques- 
tions of philosophy and of policy. Here, I am 
dealing with two aspects of the process of im- 
plementation: aiding the desegregation 
process required by law, and supporting 
voluntary community efforts to extend the 
social and educational benefits of interracial 
education. 

The issues involved in desegregating 
schools, reducing racial isolation and pro- 
viding equal educational opportunity are 
not simple. Many of the questions are pro- 
found, the factors complex, the legitimate 
considerations in conflict, and the answers 
elusive. Our continuing search, therefore, 
must be not for the perfect set of answers, 
but for the most nearly perfect and the 
most constructive. 

Few issues facing us as a nation are of 
such transcendent importance: important 
because of the vital role that our public 
schools play in the nation’s life and in its 
future; because the welfare of our children 
is at stake; because our national conscience 
is at stake; and because it presents us a 
test of our capacity to live together in one 
nation, in brotherhood and understanding. 

The tensions and difficulties of a time of 
great social change require us to take ac- 
tions that move beyond the daily debate. 
This legislation is a first major step in that 
essential direction, 

The education of each of our children 
affects us all. Time lost in the educational 
process may never be recovered. I urge that 
this measure be acted on speedily, because 
the needs to which it is addressed are 
uniquely and compellingly needs of the 
present moment. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO 
HOUSES—ADDRESS BY THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
VENEZUELA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
12 o’clock and 16 minutes p.m.) the 
Senate took a recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

Thereupon, the Senate, preceded by 
William H. Wannall, Deputy Sergeant 
at Arms, and Darrell St. Claire, Chief 
Clerk, proceeded to the Hall of the House 
of Representatives to hear an address 
delivered by His Excellency, Rafael Cal- 
dera, the President of Venezuela. 

The address delivered by the Presi- 
dent of Venezuela appears in the pro- 
ceedings in the House of Representa- 
tives in today’s RECORD. 

At 1 o’clock and 48 minutes p.m., the 
Senate, having returned to its Cham- 
ber, reassembled, and was called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mr. CRANSTON). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills and joint 
resolution, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H.R. 12128. An act for the relief of William 
Heidman, Jr.; 

H.R. 12173. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Francine W. Welch; 

H.R. 12960. An act to validate the convey- 
ance of certain lands in the State of Cali- 
fornia by the Southern Pacific Co.; 

H.R. 13810. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Robert L. Poechlein; and 

H.J. Res. 746. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution authorizing appropriations 
for the payment by the United States of its 
share of the expenses of the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 614. An act for the relief of Franz Charles 
Feldmeier; and 

S. 1786. An act for the relief of James Harry 
Martin. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred, as indicated: 

H.R. 12128. An act for the relief of William 
Heidman, Jr.; 

H.R. 12173. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Francine M. Welch; and 

H.R. 13810. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Robert L. Poechlein; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12960. An act to validate the convey- 
ance of certain land in the State of Cali- 
fornia by the Southern Pacific Co.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.J. Res. 746. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution authorizing appropriations 
for the payment by the United States of its 
share of the expenses of the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15628) to amend the 
Foreign Military Sales Act. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, is morning business closed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, morning business 
is closed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. What is 
the pending question, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to amendment No. 
667, offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Presiding Officer. 

Mr. President, I modify my amend- 
ment on line 5 by deleting the word 
“hasten” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word “facilitate.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

The modified amendment is as follows: 


On page 5, line 7, before the semicolon 
insert a comma and the following: “except 
that the foregoing provisions of this clause 
shall not preclude the President from taking 
such action as may be necessary to protect 


the lives of United States forces in South 
Vietnam or to facilitate the withdrawal of 
United States forces from South Vietnam”. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my amendment is a perfecting one, 
and it is designed to amend paragraph 
1 of the Cooper-Church language. 

Paragraph 1 now reads as follows: 
“retaining United States forces in 
Cambodia;”. 

Together with certain words in the 
preamble, the Cooper-Church language 
in paragraph 1 now states: 

No funds authorized or appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act or any other law may be 
expended for the purpose of— 

(1) retaining United States forces in 
Cambodia; 


My amendment would add the follow- 
ing words to the language of para- 
graph 1: 

Except that the foregoing provisions of 
this clause shall not preclude the President 
from taking such action as may be necessary 
to protect the lives of United States forces in 
South Vietnam, or to facilitate the with- 
drawal of United States forces from South 
Vietnam. 


Mr. President, if the Senate accepts 
my perfecting language, the Cooper- 
Church amendment would then read as 
follows, beginning at the comma on line 
4 on page 5 of H.R. 15628, 

No funds authorized or appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act or any other law may be 
expended for the purpose of— 

(1) retaining United States forces in Cam- 
bodia, except that the foregoing provisions 
of this clause shall not preclude the Presi- 
dent from taking such action as may be 
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necessary to protect the lives of United 
States forces in South Vietnam, or to facili- 
tate withdrawal of United States forces from 
South Vietnam; 


Mr. President, Edward S. Corwin, in 
his book, “The President—Office and 
Powers, 1787-1957,” made this state- 
ment: 

Actually, Congress has never adopted any 
legislation that would seriously cramp the 
style of a President attempting to break the 
resistance of an enemy or seeking to assure 
the safety of the national forces. 


It is my opinion, Mr, President, that 
the Cooper-Church amendment, as now 
written, would, for the first time in his- 
tory, dangerously “cramp” the President 
who seeks to “assure the safety” of 
American military forces stationed 
abroad and to expedite and facilitate 
their ultimate withdrawal from South 
Vietnam, 

Consequently, I have today offered this 
amendment—No. 669, as modified—to 
the Cooper-Church language, so as to 
make it clear that the President, acting 
as Commander in Chief, will retain his 
full powers to act to “assure the safety” 
of our fighting men still stationed in 
Southeast Asia. 

My amendment, I think, is quite clear 
in its intent. It is also quite clear in its 
meaning and should require but little 
explanation by me today. Before ad- 
dressing my remarks to it, however, I 
wish to make some comments which I 
consider relevant to the subject of the 
constitutional powers of the Congress 
and the constitutional powers of the 
President in relation to this whole mat- 
ter and with particular reference to the 
Cooper-Church amendment which I seek 
to change, in part. 

For more than a decade now—and un- 
der four Presidents, representing both 
political parties—we have been involved, 
in varying degrees, in a war in South 
Vietnam. Our actual participation, in- 
sofar as the loss of American fighting 
men is concerned, dates back to March 
1965—although our active involvement 
began earlier, as I have indicated. Our 
heaviest losses occurred during the years 
1967 to 1968. In those years, we lost 27,- 
569 men. American casualties—as well as 
those of the enemy—accelerated sharply 
during the Tet offensive in January 1968. 
In the month of March 1968, President 
Johnson made his surprise announce- 
ment that he would not be a candidate 
for re-election, and he announced a halt 
to the bombing over most of North Viet- 
nam. The peak of American participa- 
tion, with respect to total American per- 
sonnel involvement, was 543,482 men— 
in the month of April 1969. 

President Nixon, as did President 
Joknson before him, has made a sincere 
effort to enter into meaningful negotia- 
tions for peace, but, like his predecessor, 
has met with no measurable success in 
this regard. Meanwhile, Mr. Nixon has 
announced a policy of gradual with- 
drawal of military personnel, and, in pur- 
suance of that announced policy, has re- 
duced the number of American service- 
men in Vietnam from 543,482 men in 
April 1969 to 428,050 men as of yesterday, 
June 2, 1970—a total reduction of 115,- 
432 men. Only a few weeks ago, the Pres- 
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ident announced that 150,000 additional 
men would be withdrawn by the spring 
of 1971. President Nixon continues to 
support a policy leading to the Vietnam- 
ization of the war and to a decrease in 
American involvement. This policy has 
met with fairly general acceptance 
throughout the country, and in the Con- 
gress, apparently, if we are to judge by 
the diminution of rhetoric regarding the 
war in recent months. The President’s 
April 30 televised announcement con- 
cerning the incursion into Cambodia trig- 
gered a sharp reaction and a mercurial 
escalation of both rhetoric and protests 
around the country, and particularly on 
some of the college and university 
campuses of the Nation. 

Here on the Senate floor we are wit- 
nessing a renewed and vigorous debate, 
which, for some weeks, has been cen- 
tered upon the so-called Cooper-Church 
amendment to the Foreign Military Sales 
Act, H.R. 15628. 

Before directing my attention to the 
Cooper-Church amendment, I wish 
briefly to state the position I have main- 
tained during the years of American in- 
volvement in South Vietnam. Through- 
out my service in the Senate—the begin- 
ning of which service antedates the start 
of direct American participation in the 
fighting—I have said very little on the 
Senate floor or in West Virginia or any- 
where else concerning the war in South 
Vietnam. I have considered myself nei- 
ther “hawk” nor “dove,” to use the com- 
mon labels. I have, however, supported 
all appropriations bills providing for the 
support, the equipping, and the pay of 
American servicemen in Vietnam, If this 
makes me a “hawk,” it would also char- 
acterize practically every sitting Senator 
as a “hawk” inasmuch as those Senators 
who have opposed appropriations for the 
conduct of the war can be numbered on 
the fingers of one hand, and at least two 
of these Senators were defeated in sub- 
sequent elections, A 

In supporting appropriations for the 
war in Vietnam, I have taken the posi- 
tion—and most Senators have apparently 
viewed the matter likewise—that as long 
as our country sends men to fight in a 
foreign land, we ought not be niggardly 
in appropriating adequate funds for 
clothing, military pay, ammunition, 
weapons, and other military hardware, 
because the least we can do in fulfilling 
our duty to those fighting men is to pro- 
vide them with the kind of financial and 
military support that will enable them 
to fulfill their military responsibilities 
and to return home safely. 

As to whether or not our country was 
right in becoming involved, perhaps only 
future historians will be able to render 
an objective and fair judgment. It was 
the view of our leaders—meaning the 
Chief Executive and his military and 
civilian advisers—in the previous admin- 
istrations of Presidents Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson, and now under 
the administration of President Nixon, 
that it was in America’s best interest 
that South Vietnam not be taken over by 
the Communists. Our Government took 
the position that if South Vietnam were 
to fall to the Communists, then all of 
Southeast Asia could, and probably 
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would, eventually fall, thus turning over 
to the Communists a vast area of 200 
million people and rich mineral re- 
sources. 

It was the view of our leaders that the 
fall of Southeast Asia to the Communists 
would be a blow to the free world and 
that America should help to prevent this 
from happening. 

It was also stated that if America did 
not act, the Communists would interpret 
this failure to act as a sign of weakness 
and that wars of so-called “national 
liberation” would break out in various 
other parts of the world. 

Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap, the top com- 
mander of the North Vietnam military 
forces, was quoted as saying: 

South Vietnam is the model of the national 
liberation movement of our time. If the 
United States can be defeated in South Viet- 
nam, it can be defeated everywhere in the 
world. 


The Peiping Peoples Daily, the fore- 
most Chinese Communist newspaper, was 
quoted as saying that the Vietnamese 
conflict “is the focal point of the inter- 
national class struggle” and is the “acid 
test for all political forces in the world.” 
Thus, it was made to appear that South 
Vietnam was a “test” case, a landmark 
case. 

The leaders of our Government, more- 
over, have proceeded on the premise that 
we had made commitments to go to the 
aid of South Vietnam. In 1954, President 
Eisenhower wrote to President Diem of 
South Vietnam assuring him of Ameri- 
can assistance in “developing and main- 
taining a strong, viable state, capable of 
resisting attempted subversion or aggres- 
sion through military means.” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I want to hear the Sena- 
tor’s entire speech. However, I will have 
to be away for 15 or 20 minutes. Will the 
Senator be speaking when I return? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes, I 
hope to, if the Senator is away no longer 
than 15 or 20 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I know 
the Senator mentioned the statement of 
President Eisenhower. I refer to him 
because he was President at the time of 
the Geneva Accords and when the United 
States did not become a party to the 
accords. 

Several years ago, in fact every year, 
I have tried to read the entire record 
of our involvement in Vietnam. I can- 
not be sure that I have read every docu- 
ment, but I have tried to do so. 

In reading the communications of 
President Eisenhower to North Vietnam, 
I could never find one statement by 
President Eisenhower to the effect that 
he would give military support to South 
Vietnam except in the way of advisers. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I do not challenge the state- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky. The 
Senator is a very knowledgeable and 
astute student of this subject. 

I would have to say that I, too, have 
not read or heard of any such statement 
by Mr. Eisenhower. 

I merely at this point quote the verbi- 
age from the President’s letter to Presi- 
dent Diem in 1954. Although it made no 
reference to military support, it would 
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indicate that it was the intention of our 
Government to support the Government 
of South Vietnam in developing and 
maintaining a strong, viable state, ca- 
pable of withstanding aggression from 
without and subversion from within. 

I merely make this reference here to 
say that as far back as 16 years ago, 
under the administration of the late 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, there 
was this strong expression of support 
for the Government of South Vietnam 
and an indication that our Government 
was willing to support that Government 
although, as the Senator from Kentucky 
has said, no reference was made by Mr. 
Eisenhower to military support. 

The Southeast Asian treaty, which cre- 
ated the organization called SEATO, was 
signed at Manila in September 1954 by 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Thailand, and the Philippines, and was 
approved by the U.S. Senate in 1955 by a 
vote of 82 to 1. That treaty protects 
against Communist aggression not only 
its members, but also any one of the 
three non-Communist states growing out 
of former French Indochina which asks 
for protection. 

Article IV of the SEATO treaty pro- 
vides in section 1 as follows: 

ARTICLE IV 

1, Each Party recognizes that aggression by 
means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the Parties or against any 
State or territory which the Parties by unan- 
imous agreement may hereafter designate, 
would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will in that event act to 
meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes. Measures taken 
under this paragraph shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 


Section 2 of Article IV of the SEATO 
treaty states that— 


2. If, in the opinion of any of the Parties, 
the inviolability or the integrity of the terri- 
tory or the sovereignty or political independ- 
ence of any Party in the treaty area or of any 
other State or territory to which the pro- 
visions of paragraph 1 of this Article from 
time to time apply is threatened in any way 
other than by armed attack or is affected or 
threatened by any fact or situation which 
might endanger the peace of the area, the 
Parties shall consult immediately in order 
to agree on the measures which should be 
taken for the common defense. 


Section 3 of Article IV of the SEATO 
treaty states: 


3. It is understood that no action on the 
territory of any State designated by unani- 
mous agreement under paragraph 1 of this 
Article or on any territory so designated 
shall be taken except at the invitation or 
with the consent of the government 
concerned, 


Mr. President, the treaty provisions 
made it plain that the territory covered 
by the treaty embraced Southeast Asia. 

A protocol was adopted by the parties 
to the SEATO Treaty. The protocol states 
that— 

The Parties to the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty unanimously designate 
for the purposes of Article IV of the Treaty 
the States of Cambodia and Laos and the 
free territory under the jurisdiction of the 
State of Vietnam. 

The Parties further agree that the above 
mentioned states and territory shall be 
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eligible in respect of the economic measures 
contemplated by Article III. 

This Protocol shall enter into force simul- 
taneously with the coming into force of the 
Treaty. 


Thus, Mr. President, the protocol term 
“free territory under the jurisdiction of 
the State of Vietnam” describes and 
includes what we now refer to as South 
Vietnam. 

I have quoted these excerpts from the 
SEATO Treaty in order to recall the 
background against which our leaders in 
various administrations under both po- 
litical parties took the position that a 
binding commitment had been made to 
assist the Government of South Vietnam 
in meeting aggression and subversion en- 
dangering the peace of the treaty area. 

On September 29, 1954, 3 weeks after 
the signing of the SEATO Treaty, the 
U.S. Department of State issued a com- 
munique concerning conversations con- 
ducted between representatives of the 
United States and France regarding 
Southeast Asia. Excerpts from that 
communique are as follows: 

Representatives of the two Governments 
have had very frank and useful talks which 
have shown the community of their views, 
and are in full agreement on the objectives 
to be attained. 

The conclusion of the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty in Manila on Septem- 
ber 8, 1954, has provided a firmer basis than 
heretofore to assist the free nations of Asia 
in developing and maintaining their inde- 
pendence and security. The representatives 
of France and the United States wish to 
reaffirm the support of their Governments 
for the principles of self-government, inde- 
pendence, justice and liberty proclaimed by 
the Pacific Charter in Manila on Septem- 
ber 8, 1954. 

The representatives of France and the 
United States reaffirm the intention of their 
governments to support the complete inde- 
pendence of Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam. 
Both France and the United States will con- 
tinue to assist Cambodia, Laos, and Viet- 
Nam in their effort to safeguard their free- 
dom and independence and to advance the 
welfare of their people. 


So, Mr. President, the United States 
had, in the viewpoint of our national 
leaders, pledged its assistance to Viet- 
nam, which assistance, in the course of 
history and events, took the form, first, 
of financial aid, and, eventually, of 
armed support for the Government and 
for the people of South Vietnam, the 
division of Vietnam having been for- 
mally accomplished through the Geneva 
accords of 1954. 

Beginning in 1955 the U.S. Congress 
has appropriated moneys for economic 
and military assistance to South Viet- 
nam, thus underwriting the pledge. 

In 1960, Mr. Eisenhower again wrote 
to President Diem assuring him that— 

For so long as our strength can be useful, 
the United States will continue to assist Viet- 


nam in the difficult yet hopeful struggle 
ahead. 


In 1961, the late President John F. 
Kennedy wrote to President Diem 
pledging that our Government was “pre- 
pared to help the Republic of Vietnam 
to protect its people and to preserve its 
independence.” President Kennedy went 
on to say that we would promptly in- 
crease our assistance to the defense effort 
of the Republic of Vietnam. 
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In August of 1964, Congress, by a 
combined vote of 504 to 2, passed the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution expressing its 
support for actions by the President “in- 
cluding the use of armed force” to meet 
aggression in Southeast Asia. 

These commitments were iterated and 
reiterated by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

Again, perhaps only future historians 
will be able to render a just and objective 
verdict as to whether or not these 
premises for American involvement 
were sound. 

My position throughout the years has 
been not so much that of an advocate of 
these predicates for American involve- 
ment, but, rather, it has been one of 
supporting our fighting men who are in 
South Vietnam—through no choice, in 
most cases, of their own—and also, I 
have consistently taken the position 
that, although I may differ with the 
President on domestic matters, it was my 
duty—as long as I felt the President 
to be acting wisely, reasonably, and re- 
sponsibly, based on the circumstances— 
to support him as Commander in Chief, 
regardless of his political party, in a 
situation involving the Nation at war. 
This is no place for partisan politics. 

When our country is at war—and we 
are at war, even though not by a strictly 
formal declaration by the Congress— 
politics should end at the water’s edge, 
and we should stand together as a na- 
tion and back up our leaders and our 
fighting men. It has always seemed to 
me that a policy of support for our 
leaders and a policy of support for our 
fighting men in time of war is a policy 
best calculated to shorten the war, keep 
down the casualties, and bring the fight- 
ing men home. This is not to say that I 
will agree with every tactical decision of 
the Commander in Chief. I probably will 
not. But I do not have the responsibility 
and the duty to make tactical decisions. 
The President carries this burden; I do 
not. 

But, the price of disunity and division 
at home is loss of morale on the part of 
our troops in the field and, ultimately, 
the possible loss of whatever cause those 
American troops may be engaged in. A 
cardinal example of this principle can 
be seen, if we will but review recent his- 
tory, in the failure of the French effort 
in Indochina. 

France’s defeat at Dienbienphu was 
characterized not only by the incompe- 
tence of the French high command, but 
also—and probably more so—by the 
monstrous indifference of a nation. It 
can be said of France that she showed 
the most complete indifference toward 
her army, and that, in the case of indi- 
viduals, this crime of omission is known 
as “failure to assist persons in danger.” 
Punishable by law in the case of ordinary 
citizens, it leads, when the whole nation 
is guilty, to that resignation from which 
a people never recovers, and which it 
pays for, sooner or later, with its own 
death. 

There were reasons why Dienbienphu 
was a victory for the less well equipped 
of the two armies. At the bottom of 
everything was faith or the lack of faith, 
the will of a people or its decline. The 
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corruption of conscience, the cowardice 
of Government leaders in the face of a 
truth which they refused to see because 
it would have called for virtues they did 
not practice—everything predisposed the 
unhappy country of France for one of 
the greatest abominations of the century. 
Napoleon could well have had such in 
mind when he said: 

In war, a great disaster always indicates a 
great culprit. 


The French people—not the French 
armies—were the first culprits. 

The Vietminh commander, General 
Giap, said to a French journalist in 1963 
as he was leaving Hanoi for a visit to the 
old battleground at Dienbienphu: 

If you were defeated, you were defeated by 
yourselves. 


I hope that General Giap will not be 
able to make a similar remark to an 
American writer some day—not that I 
expect victory in this war so much. It is 
just that defeat—or the essence of it— 
is not wholely beyond the pale of possi- 
bility. 

Whether our involvement in Vietnam 
was, from the first, premised on a sound 
foundation, is not the question now. In 
retrospect, one may say that it was a 
mistake. Future historians may say, 
however—based upon the full conse- 
quences and the clear results, of which 
we are not privileged to see at this mo- 
ment—that it was not a mistake. Our 
efforts may yet prove to have thwarted 
the Communists in their plan to take 
over South Vietnam. Our sacrifices, pain- 
ful and written in blood as they have 
been and as they continue to be, may, in 
the judgment of history, have thwarted 
Communist conquest in Southeast Asia. 
It is difficult to see even the past clearly, 
at the present moment, to say nothing of 
what may lie beyond the present. 

Iam not a military man, but I suppose 
I can afford the luxury of expressing one 
man’s opinion. It is this. We have al- 
ready spent more than $100 billion and 
we have lost more than 40,000 American 
lives. From the beginning, we fought 
this war with one hand tied behind our 
back. 

Perhaps that is the way we should 
have fought it. As I say, I am no military 
man. But, expressing one man’s opinion, 
I think we should have hit the enemy 
with all our conventional power, with 
enough of it to have destroyed his dikes 
and to have forced him to negotiate in 
good faith. 

Our fighting men did not ask to go 
to Vietnam. But having sent them, we 
should have done everything within the 
bounds of reason to give them every pro- 
tection we could offer in order to get 
them back alive. I think that every par- 
ent in America who saw a son, and every 
grandparent in America who saw a 
grandson, go marching off to that war 
in South Vietnam, would certainly share 
this viewpoint, that, having sent. those 
sons and grandsons, we should have done 
everything within the bounds of rea- 
son to give them every protection we 
could offer, in order to protect them and 
to get them back alive. 

We did not do this. Not having done 
it, it seems to me that we should now 
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support the President’s policy, it makes 
no difference what his political party 
may be—the Commander in Chief’s 
policy, may I say—of Vietnamization and 
gradual withdrawal, and we should get 
out of Vietnam. 

In view of the fact that our country 
is so greatly divided on this question, 
and in view of the fact that it has dem- 
onstrated a lack of unified will, I be- 
lieve that this is the only course that we 
can now follow. I believe we can yet ex- 
tricate ourselves by gradually with- 
drawing as we continue to prepare the 
South Vietnamese to defend themselves. 
In the long run, perhaps a Communist 
takeover of Southeast Asia will have been 
prevented. 

Incidentally, the Vietnamization pro- 
gram reportedly is helping to thwart 
Communist aims in Southeast Asia. The 
Vietnamization program is enabling 
South Vietnam to gain a defense posture 
sufficient to assure, hopefully, her inde- 
pendence, and the Vietnamization pro- 
gram is giving encouragement to other 
free nations in Asia. 

Writing in today’s Washington Post, 
Mr. Joseph Alsop, in a column entitled 
“Vietnamization Greatly Aided by Bold 
Stroke in Cambodia,” says this: 


What the President will do about it, re- 
mains to be seen as these words are written. 
But it can already be said with confidence 
that the report he got from Gen. Creighton 
W. Abrams “would have sounded damn near 
euphoric, if it hadn’t come from a man who 
never goes in for euphoria.” 

Among other things, Gen. Abrams is known 
to have told the President that the Cam- 
bodian operations might easily turn out to 
put forward the Vietnamization program 
by a year or more. And this came from the 
same great field commander who was, quite 
justifiably, asking Mr. Nixon for “a pause” 
in Vietnamization only three months ago! 


* . . . . 


Although pacification was going great 
guns, III Corps was still threatened from two 
directions only three months ago. One threat 
was from the Parrot’s Beak in the south, 
where the Cambodian border thrusts up and 
out towards Saigon like a dagger. The Parrot’s 
Beak was bulging with enemy supplies, and 
contained over a regiment of North Viet- 
namese troops plus the in-sanctuary higher 
headquarters for the Vietcong for about half 
of IIT Corps. 

The other threat was from the very empty, 
very wild provinces on the northern fringe 
of III Corps. Here three more North Vietna- 
mese regiments were lurking in jungle hide- 
outs, well forward from the Cambodian 
border, So what has happened now to these 
threats? 

The supply lines of the North Vietnamese 
regiments in northern III Corps have been 
cut at the source by the Cambodian oper- 
ations. It is a down-to-earth estimate that 
they cannot stay where they are for more 
than about a month and a half. Almost cer- 
tainly, they will then have to begin seeping 
back towards the northeastern part of Cam- 
bodia, where the North Vietnamese still have 
semi-dependable sanctuaries. 

The Parrot’s Beak, meanwhile, has been 
cleared of enemy troops and supplies, as have 
the other enemy sanctuaries on III Corps’ 
borders, like the Fishhook. In this process, 
the entire Vietcong high command for about 
half of III Corps has been just about abol- 
ished. Thus the total enemy threat in DI 
Corps has been drastically reduced. 

This is why the Vietnamization program 
can eventually take a great leap for- 
ward. * * * Even in IV Corps, similar albeit 
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smaller dividends are in prospect. With IV 
Corps’ border sanctuaries cleaned out, the 
excellent South Vietnamese units of the 
44th Tactical Zone—nearly equivalent to a 
division in all—should aid that task greatly. 
That will happen when the North Vietna- 
mese regiments now stranded in the Seven 
Mountains are successfully dealt with. Want 
of supply should aid that task greatly. 

Thus these South Vietnamese units will 
also be set free, once again for use in either 
I Corps, or perhaps in II Corps. The potential 
enemy threat in these two northern corps 
areas, so much nearer to North Vietnam and 
to the supply line through Laos, is still con- 
siderable. The job is not over yet. 

But it is staggering, all the same, to hear 
solid, responsible, extremely knowledgeable 
men who want no defeat in South Vietnam— 
for one has to note that, nowadays!—talking 
about “taking care of III Corps with two 
brigades, and on an interim basis at that.” 

If these men have not gone off their rock- 
ers, in fact, the whole pattern of the war 
has been radically transformed by one bold 
stroke in Cambodia. 


Mr. President, although there have 
been many questionable aspects of our 
involvement in Southeast Asia, there 
have also been a number of positive ef- 
fects from our presence there, accord- 
ing to many observers, one of these ef- 
fects being the increasingly successful 
Vietnamization effort to which Mr. Alsop 
alludes. 

Indonesia, moreover, overthrew its re- 
pressive Communist regime in 1965, a 
feat that many experts said could not 
have been accomplished without our 
presence in Southeast Asia. Our pres- 
ence in South Vietnam has also enabled 
Thailand to build up its own defenses, 
and Burma has been able to strengthen 
its position of neutrality largely because 
of American troops fighting in South 
Vietnam. 

Now, as to Cambodia. Several weeks 
ago, there were rumblings which indi- 
cated that the President might be called 
upon to make a decision with respect to 
going to the aid of the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment following the ouster of Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk. I urged the Presi- 
dent not to involve American fighting 
men in what I felt might become another 
Vietnam—in other words, a war to sup- 
port the government of Cambodia. In a 
Senate floor speech on April 4, I stated: 

The United States should not become in- 
volved in the fighting in Cambodia. The new 
rulers of Cambodia have been hinting that 
they may seek American help in fighting the 
communists. For too long now, American 
troops and the American people have shoul- 
dered a heavy burden in fighting in South- 
east Asia. To fight in Cambodia would only 
add to that burden. 


Mr. President, I still feel today as I 
did on April 4. The United States should 
not become involved in fighting in Cam- 
bodia for Cambodia, or in support of any 
Cambodian Government. 

Mr. President, on April 30, the Presi- 
dent announced his decision to attack 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong sanctu- 
aries along the Cambodian-South Viet- 
namese border. In a televised address to 
the Nation, the President stated that his 
purpose was to destroy the enemy’s ca- 
pability in inflicting, from nearby Cam- 
bodia, great casualties upon American 
troops and of hampering the pacification 
and Vietnamization programs. The Pres- 
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ident stated that the incursion into Cam- 
bodia on the part of American troops 
would only be temporary and that all 
American fighting men would be out of 
Cambodia by the end of June. 

To date, I have not commented on the 
President’s action. I am still opposed— 
I repeat—and will continue to be opposed 
to the use of American troops in Cam- 
bodia in any war to support any govern- 
ment of that country. Let Asians carry 
the manpower burden of keeping Asia 
free. 

But the President’s action, as he ex- 
plained it, did not contemplate the use 
of American forces to fight for Cam- 
bodia. The invasion into Cambodia was, 
he said, for the limited purpose of giv- 
ing protection to our men in South Viet- 
nam, destroying enemy sanctuaries— 
some of which were within 35 miles of 
Saigon—and gaining additional time for 
South Vietnamese takeover of their own 
defense, thus enabling more Americans 
to return home. 

And according to information fur- 
nished us, the Cambodian operation may 
have gone far in accomplishing the ob- 
jectives sought. 

Mr. President, as of yesterday June 2, 
1970, 8,193 enemy bunkers had been de- 
stroyed; 15,199 individual weapons and 
2,106 crew-served weapons had been cap- 
tured; 133,721 antiaircraft rounds, 45,520 
mortar rounds, 358 vehicles, 39,600 
pounds of medical supplies, 3,925 mines, 
34,768 grenades, 72,000 pounds of miscel- 
laneous explosives, 10,178,088 rounds of 
small arms ammunition, 10,938,000 
pounds of rice, 500 satchel charges, 1,515 
large rocket rounds, 25,435 smaller rocket 
rounds, 21,555 recoilless rifle rounds, 40 
boats, 36 generators, and 185 radios had 
been confiscated. The enemy had lost 
10,906 men. 

Can anyone say rightly, Mr. President, 
that this is not a serious setback to the 
enemy, or that it will not result in a ma- 
jor saving of American lives? 

Let me go a step further. Allied sweeps 
into the Cambodian-Vietnam border area 
have located a number of major base 
complexes used by the North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong troops. One of the largest 
of these bases taken by allied forces was 
discovered by elements of the US. ist 
Air Cavalry Division, on May 5, in the 
Cambodian Fishhook area. It is an im- 
mense complex, some 3 square kilometers 
in area, dubbed “The City” by US. 
cavalrymen. 

A thorough analysis of what was found 
there now confirms that in overrunning 
this base, United States and South Viet- 
namese forces have dealt the enemy a 
serious blow. 

The logistical part of “The City” was 
located in three separate areas and in- 
cluded approximately 182 storage bun- 
kers. About 80 percent of the bunkers, 
each measuring 16 by 10 by 8 feet, were 
being utilized and contained enemy war 
supplies. Sixty percent or 87 of the 145 
bunkers were filled to capacity. The bun- 
kers contained munitions, weapons, food 
stocks, medical supplies, and quarter- 
master clothing and equipment. 

While there were large stores of many 
kinds of materiel, the big find was am- 
munition—including more than 114 mil- 
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lion rounds for AK-47 rifles. Generally, 
all types of equipment and supplies were 
in an excellent state of preparation and 
in good operating condition when cap- 
tured. All bunkers were serviced by 
bamboo matted trails from 3 to 8 feet 
in width. “The City” was well organized 
and was capable of rapid receipt and is- 
suance of large quantities of supplies. 

Judging from the general condition of 
the oldest bunkers and from captured 
supply documents found in the area, 
it appears that the storage depot had 
been in operation for some 2% years. 

The bunkers in the northern part of 
the complex appeared to have been con- 
structed within the last 6 months. An 
analysis of the documents indicates that 
this complex was a supply depot with the 
primary mission of obtaining supplies 
and equipment within Cambodia and 
then delivering the supplies to Commu- 
nist forces in South Vietnam. 

In addition, this depot provided sup- 
plies to a number of training and head- 
quarters elements. In addition to the 
logistical storage facilities, the complex 
contained a training area consisting of 
a large classroom, small arms firing 
range, and mess facilities to support the 
training area. Also located in the south- 
eastern part of the complex was a small 
animal farm. 

These facilities and these training aids, 
including silhouette targets and dummy 
grenades as well as a large stock of items 
of personal clothing and equipment, in- 
dicates that a portion of this base area 
was used to provide refresher and politi- 
cal training to recent replacements from 
Vietnam. 

Colocated with the supply depot, the 
training center could also readily outfit 
the replacements by providing refresher 
training. 

Can anyone deny, Mr. President, that 
the capture of “The City” was not a 
major blow to the enemy? 

Can anyone deny or can anyone say 
that the capture of “The City” did not in 
the long run result in the saving of Amer- 
ican limbs and of American lives? 

An article by William J. Coughlin, a 
Los Angeles Times reporter in Saigon, 
tells us more. 

He writes as follows: 


Communist forces, including two of North 
Vietnam’s best divisions, are scattered, dis- 
organized, and on the run, leaving behind 
them thousands of dead and a year’s worth 
of arms, ammunition, and food. 

Since May 1 they have not been able to 
mount a single counteroffensive in either 
Cambodia or South Vietnam. 


Continuing to read from Mr. Cough- 
lin’s Los Angeles Times article: 

More than in Vietnam, the initiative will 
remain with the allies since the North Viet- 
namese have no local popular support in 
Cambodia and the Vietcong can not hide its 
weapons and vanish among the population 
of Cambodia as it does in Vietnam. 


Thus, in the face of the statistics and 
the various reports, the incursion has in 
the opinion of many, been very successful 
to date. Whether in the end we will have 
gained, remains to be seen. But it would 
appear, at the moment, that the mis- 
sion’s objective will have been accom- 
plished in large part. 
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The President will address the Nation 
this evening on the progress of the Cam- 
bodian operation and the current status 
of the Vietnamization program. It is pos- 
sible, because of the apparent success of 
the move into Cambodia, that the Presi- 
dent will be able to announce plans for 
the withdrawal of American forces 
sooner than the original timetable called 
for. I cannot say that he will. I do not 
know. I would only hope so. 

As to the Cooper-Church amendment 
to the Foreign Military Sales Act, the 
amendment provides, among other 
things, that “in order to avoid the in- 
volvement of the United States in a 
wider war in Indochina and expedite the 
withdrawal of American forces from 
Vietnam” no funds may be expended 
after June 30 for retention of U.S. ground 
forces in Cambodia or for conducting any 
air combat activity over Cambodia ex- 
cept to interdict the movement of enemy 
supplies or personnel into South Viet- 
nam. This is, in essence, as I recall, the 
intent of the language. 

I have listened to the debate on the 
amendment and have found no issue dur- 
ing my 12 years in the Senate to be more 
vexing, no decision to be more difficult. 
I have read the mail from constituents, 
and I have talked with as many of them 
as possible. I have carefully studied the 
issue in an effort to reach a judgment on 
this question which, to say the least, has 
troubled me greatly. 

I do not question the sincerity of those 
who support the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment, and, in my judgment, most of the 
arguments in support of the amendment, 
though not altogether necessarily per- 
suasive, are not without some substance. 

Although I would not presume to sub- 
stitute my judgment for that of others, 
I do have a responsibility as a Senator 
from the State of West Virginia to study 
the arguments on both sides, evaluate 
the facts, and reach a judgment and then 
to vote my convictions. It is each Sena- 
tor’s duty to act in the best interest of 
his country—as God gives him the wis- 
dom to determine the direction in which 
those good interests lie. 

I favor some of the provisions in the 
amendment. As a matter of fact, I favor 
most of the provisions in the amendment. 
I would like to vote for the Cooper- 
Church amendment, but I have reached 
a decision to vote against the amend- 
ment unless it can be changed to make 
it clear that the President has the power, 
the authority, and the flexibility to pro- 
vide protection for our military forces 
still stationed in South Vietnam. 

Proponents of the Cooper-Church 
amendment argue, I believe, that the 
limitations imposed by the amendment 
are no greater than what the President 
has already stated his intentions to be— 
to withdraw all American forces from 
Cambodia by June 30. 

It is true that the President has said 
U.S. forces would be out of Cambodia by 
the end of June. It is also true that the 
enactment into law of the Cooper- 
Church amendment—if such enactment 
were to be successful—would provide for 
a June 30 deadline on the retention of 
U.S. troops in Cambodia. It is conceivable 
that circumstances could prevent the re- 
moval of the last American from Cam- 
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bodia by the June 30 dateline, but I be- 
lieve the President means to do this. The 
operation—in the opinion of many of the 
experts—has been successful in destroy- 
ing vast stores of military provisions, 
weapons and materiel; the monsoon 
rains will begin to fall within a few days; 
and some of the U.S. personnel are al- 
ready withdrawing and have already 
been withdrawn from Cambodia. The 
danger of the amendment, as it is now 
written, I believe, arises not so much 
from any effect it might have on the 
present operation, but, rather, it would 
appear to guarantee to the enemy com- 
plete freedom to return to the border 
sanctuaries without fear of future at- 
tack from U.S. ground forces. I do not 
believe that such immunity should ever 
be assured to the enemy as long as Amer- 
ican fighting men are stationed in South 
Vietnam. 

The President, as Commander in 
Chief, must retain a free hand to do 
what is necessary to protect American 
lives in Vietnam, and the President, as 
Commander in Chief, has a duty to do 
so. As presently written, the amendment 
would, therefore, appear or attempt to 
tie his hands to this extent, it seems to 
me. 

The proponents also argue that the 
President should have consulted Con- 
gress before going into Cambodia, and 
I agree that it might have been better 
had he done so. I share the concern of 
those Senators who feel that congres- 
sional leaders should be consulted about 
such matters beforehand, but I can con- 
ceive of circumstances where the element 
of surprise may be considered vital to 
the success of such an operation as the 
incursion into Cambodia. The President 


may have felt that to have announced - 


his plans to Congress far in advance of 
the action taken in this instance could 
have sacrificed this advantage of sur- 
prise, and, to that extent, the operation’s 
chances of success might have been com- 
promised. Yet, I believe that the Presi- 
dent would have been spared certain crit- 
icisms had he consulted more than was 
done. We were informed just within the 
hour prior to his telecast to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Some people argue that the Cambo- 
dian operation constituted the invasion 
of a neutral country, and, thus, opened 
a new undeclared war. American forces 
did, indeed move into a country which 
had claimed neutrality. However, ac- 
cording to the principles of interna- 
tional law, any country claiming neu- 
trality has a concomitant duty to pre- 
vent a belligerent from moving troops 
or supplies onto its territory. If the neu- 
tral country fails or is unable to prevent 
such movement of troops or supplies onto 
its territory, then another belligerent 
has a right, in its own defense, to invade 
the so-called neutral territory and to 
destroy the enemy. 

For years, the North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong had used Cambodia as a priv- 
ileged sanctuary from which vicious at- 
tacks were repeatedly launched against 
American and South Vietnamese forces, 
but because of Cambodia’s claimed neu- 
trality, the enemy had enjoyed immunity 
from retaliation. But a duty rested upon 
Cambodia to resist the use of her ter- 
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ritory by the North Vietnamese and Viet- 
cong. For one reason or another—per- 
haps she was too weak to act—she did 
not do this. Consequently, the United 
States and South Vietnam had a right, 
under international law, to invade Cam- 
bodia in order to put an end to the use 
of Cambodian territory by the enemy. 

As to the contention that a new war 
had been initiated without a congres- 
sional declaration, this is completely 
without substance. As far as U.S. forces 
are concerned, it is the same war and 
the same enemy. United States forces 
were not attacking Cambodia—they were 
but temporarily—according to the Pres- 
ident—extending the battlefield in order 
to attack the same forces with which 
they had been engaged, and from whom 
they had suffered great casualties, for 
years. 

Based on the President’s statement, the 
Cambodian exercise, insofar as Amer- 
ican troops are concerned, is meant to 
be only a temporary expansion of the 
South Vietnamese battleground. The 
operation has a limited objective, and 
the President so indicated, and that ob- 
jective was and is to destroy the enemy’s 
Sanctuaries on the Cambodian-South 
Vietnamese border and his capability to 
wage war on American forces and their 
allies in South Vietnam. There is no es- 
calation of the fighting in the overall 
sense—the only escalation being that of 
hitting the enemy in a privileged sanc- 
tuary heretofore immune from attack, 
but a sanctuary nevertheless from which 
the enemy has been able to inflict casual- 
ties upon American and South Vietnam- 
ese forces and from which the enemy 
has been able to harass and impede the 
pacification and Vietnamization effort. 

For at least 5 years the North Viet- 
namese and the Vietcong have operated 
out of those privileged sanctuaries, mov- 
ing freely back and forth across the 
Cambodia-South Vietnamese border, 
while Americans and their South Viet- 
namese allies have scrupulously stopped 
at that border. Nobody can say how 
many thousands of Americans have died 
during those years because of the fact 
that the border served better than any 
Maginot Line would have served as a 
protection for the enemy. The Cambo- 
dian action appears to have minimized 
the chances of any great numbers of 
Americans being killed by a sudden sally 
from the sanctuaries in the immediate 
months ahead, when the President is 
reducing or has reduced significantly the 
number of American fighting troops in 
South Vietnam. 

Supporters of the Cooper-Church 
amendment say that its adoption is nec- 
essary to protect the United States from 
a deepening involvement in an expanding 
Indochina war. This argument is an ap- 
pealing one. However, the President has, 
upon numerous occasions, announced his 
intention not to deepen the involvement 
but, rather, to gradually withdraw from 
involvement. The Cambodian exercise, 
according to the President, is meant to 
hasten American withdrawal from South 
Vietnam in the long run. 

In reality, the amendment’s adoption, 
as it is now written, could, in my judg- 
ment, have the undesired effect of mak- 
ing more difficult our withdrawal of 
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troops over the long pull because it 
would, in effect, appear to limit the Pres- 
ident’s power to protect American forces 
in South Vietnam. 

The amendment’s backers claim that 
Congress must reassert its constitu- 
tional authority to declare war and re- 
establish a constitutional balance in the 
division of powers between the legislative 
and the executive branches. This argu- 
ment is a strong one. It is a cogent one. 
It is an appealing one. 

According to the Constitution, only 
Congress can declare war. Down to the 
present, however, Congress has never 
exercised this prerogative, except as a 
consequence of the President’s acts or 
recommendations. The President, who is 
designated in article II, section 2, of the 
U.S. Constitution as “Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States,” has full control over the 
use of the Armed Forces. 

On his own authority, the President 
may, and the President frequently has, 
acting as Commander in Chief, com- 
mitted the Armed Forces to armed ac- 
tion in order to protect the national in- 
terest beyond the borders of the United 
States. 

Historically, the President, without 
the prior approval of Congress, has uti- 
lized the Armed Forces in response to an 
immediate military situation. Occasion- 
ally, prior congressional approval has 
been sought. Thus, President Adams re- 
quested congressional approval before 
committing Armed Forces in the quasi- 
war with France, 1798-1800. President 
Wilson likewise requested congressional 
authorization in 1914 to occupy Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, but ordered the Armed 
Forces into action before Congress voted 
its approval. In other instances, com- 
mitments in the form of, or commitments 
based on, existing international trea- 
ties, or commitments deriving from 
membership in international organiza- 
tions, have occasionally provided legal 
support for Executive action. United 
States interventions in Cuba, 1906-33, 
and actions of the United States in its 
capacity as the United Nations Command 
in Korea, 1950-53, fall into this cate- 
gory. 

So the President has used his au- 
thority as Commander in Chief in a 
great variety of situations. He has 
ordered the Armed Forces to resist 
attacks against the national territory; he 
has ordered the Armed Forces to protect 
American lives and to protect American 
property in foreign countries; he has or- 
dered the Armed Forces to suppress 
piracy at sea, to enforce collection of 
indemnities, to pursue lawless bands, and 
to combat Communist aggression. 

The constitutional authority to form- 
ally declare a war has always rested with 
the Congress and it rests with the Con- 
gress now. I see nothing in the Cooper- 
Church amendment which would amount 
to a reassertion by Congress of its au- 
thority to declare war. In the first place, 
the action in Cambodia does not con- 
stitute a new war, as I have already said. 
It is the same war against the same 
enemy which our forces have been fight- 
ing for the past few years. Hence, there 
is no occasion for any declaration of war 
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by the Congress in this situation. If the 
supporters of the amendment have in 
mind a declaration of war against North 
Vietnam, it would appear to be too late 
for a formal declaration, with no good 
purpose to be served whatsoever, One 
cannot repeal history, and, hopefully, we 
are on our way out of, rather than our 
way into, a very real war in which we 
have been directly engaged at least since 
early 1965 and indirectly engaged for 
years prior thereto. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I, unfortunately, missed 
part of the Senator’s speech, but I have 
listened with great interest to the part 
I have heard. It is well-reasoned and 
well-documented, and I know it is the 
subject of much study on his part. 

On the last question the Senator 
raised, whether or not the sponsors want 
the Congress to declare war against 
North Vietnam, the answer is, “No.” We 
are engaged in a war, and have been en- 
gaged in a war, in a way, since 1950. We 
supported the French until 1954 and gave 
them about $2 billion to fight a war which 
never should have been fought. Now we 
find them one of our strongest critics. 
The French started the war in 1949. 

But to repeat, the answer is “No,” 
there is no desire on the part of the 
sponsors for a declaration of war against 
North Vietnam. 

Much discussion has been had in the 
past about the Tonkin Gulf resolution 
and its effect. I must say that I knew, 
when I voted for it, that it might be used 
to bring us into war. I said so on the 
Senate floor. I did not think at the time 
that it would bring us into this great 
war, but the possibility was there. When 
I left the floor a few minutes ago the 
Senator was talking about statements 
made by President Eisenhower. I assume 
the Senator went ahead and talked about 
declarations made by President Kennedy 
and President Johnson and the action 
they undertook—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes, I did. 

Mr. COOPER. With respect to sending 
troops into South Vietnam. I think the 
record very pertinent to our case. I doubt 
that President Truman, President Eisen- 
hower, and President Kennedy and, until 
1965 or late 1964, President Johnson, ever 
considered that we would ever become 
involved in a large-scale war on the land 
mass of Asia. 

But by a series of actions and a se- 
ries of statements throughout those 
years, the President and Congress were 
foreclosed from being able to make a 
clearcut decision as to whether the war 
in Vietnam really affected our security 
interests and was necessary for the se- 
curity of this country. 

I do not believe it is necessary for the 
security of this country. But the point, 
we acted in such a way that, of course, 
South Vietnam believed United States 
would not support them. President after 
President made statements that “we will 
stand by the Government of South Viet- 
nam,” and beginning in 1962 our country 
began to send large bodies of troops to 
Vietnam. The governments believed it. 

But Congress never made a clearcut 
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decision—it never had an opportunity to 
do so—as to whether we believed it was 
necessary for the security of our coun- 
try. 

This is the point of our amendment. 
We do not want our President—and he 
is my President; he is of my party—to 
find himself in such a position that, 
through force of circumstances beyond 
his control, we would find ourselves as a 
new war in Cambodia. I am sure the 
people of this country do not want this 
to happen and neither does the President. 

I believe that if our amendment were 
analyzed in this way, the majority of 
Senators would support it. It is not a 
question of declaring war. I do not be- 
lieve any of us do—against Cambodia or 
Vietnam. But we do not want to let 
steps, taken one by one, lead us to the 
point of no return. 

That is the whole point of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I agree with the Senator that no 
President, no Secretary of Defense, no 
Member of the House of Representatives 
or of the Senate could foresee in the be- 
ginning what there was at the end. No 
one could have foreseen 10 years ago, or 
8 years ago, what these little steps, one 
by one, would eventually lead us into. 

But I do say that there is nothing in 
the amendment, as I see it, which reas- 
serts the constitutional authority of Con- 
gress to declare war. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. As I shall 
say later in my speech, and as I believe 
I have already indicated heretofore, 
there are some provisions in the Cooper- 
Church amendment that I think we need. 
I favor the amendment, if we can only 
amend the first paragraph, which I think 
is necessary and in fact imperative. 

I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand the Sena- 
tor’s position, but I wish to respond to 
his statement that there is nothing in 
this amendment which would assert the 
congressional authority. Its sponsors cer- 
tainly do not want to assert the con- 
gressional authority to declare war. But 
the Constitution, in the section which 
the Senator quoted, provides that Con- 
gress shall have power to declare war 
and to raise and support armies and 
navies. We have the power to provide the 
forces which must fight the war. That is 
our constitutional authority. We exercise 
that by the denial of funds to support a 
war which Congress never approved, if 
such a war should occur. 

I have never voted, in all the time I 
have been in the Senate and all during 
this Vietnam war, for any resolutions or 
amendments to deny funds for the men 
who are fighting in Vietnam. I shall vote 
for this one, because I must vote to deny 
funds for a new war, if we should be- 
come engaged in one without the consent 
of Congress. 

We do not take away from the Presi- 
dent any of his options. This amendment 
only says, “If you determine by your 
judgment and best information that we 
should continue in Cambodia longer than 
June 30, or feel that it has become nec- 
essary to be involved in a war there, 
come to Congress.” 
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I think that is a perfectly reasonable 
position. I do not think the President 
wants us to get into war there. In an- 
swer to a direct question I addressed to 
him at the White House, in a public meet- 
ing, he said, “No, I do not intend that 
this country should become involved in 
a war in Cambodia.” 

But circumstances and events occur 
over which he has no control, over which 
no one in this country has any control, 
and that is where I think our authority 
comes—to assure that we shall not be- 
come engaged in a war without Congress 
having the opportunity to speak on it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I share the views of the able 
Senator from Kentucky to the effect that 
the President does not want to become 
involved in a new war. I do not think 
any of us wants to become involved in a 
new war. Moreover, I certainly recognize 
the constitutional powers of Congress 
with respect to the appropriation of 
funds. There is no question that Con- 
gress has the power over the purse, and 
it can utilize that power, and very effec- 
tively. 

What I am trying to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that it would be unwise for Con- 
gress to attempt to utilize that power of 
the purse at a time when, in doing so, it 
would impair the President’s capability 
of protecting our military forces already 
stationed in South Vietnam. 

I should like to vote for the Cooper- 
Church amendment. As to paragraphs 
(2), (3), and (4), I think they have loop- 
holes in them as big as Union Station, 
but I still think that they are directed to 
keeping U.S. military forces out of a war 
for Cambodia or in support of any gov- 
ernment of Cambodia. I am with the 
Senator from Kentucky 100 percent on 
that. 

As I say, I want to vote for the Cooper- 
Church amendment. I do not want us to 
get involved in another Vietnam. But at 
the same time, I want to leave the Presi- 
dent’s hands unshackled with respect to 
the protection of American fighting men 
who are still in South Vietnam, who will 
be there for yet some time through no 
choice of their own, and who were sent 
there by the U.S. Government in the first 
place. They will still be there beyond the 
June 30 date. 

Very frankly, as I shall say a little 
later in this statement, I do not think 
that the Cooper-Church amendment is 
going to become law—certainly not as it 
is now written. If the Senate should ap- 
prove the amendment, I think it would 
be by a very closely divided vote, and it 
would then express only a very closely 
divided Senate sentiment. I do not think 
the House of Representatives would ac- 
cept it. It might, but I do not believe so. 
Even if it did so, I think the President 
would veto it; and if he did veto it, cer- 
tainly two-thirds of this body are not 
going to vote to override his veto, and 
two-thirds of the other body are not 
going to vote to override his veto. 

So we are spending a lot of time dis- 
cussing something which really is not 
going to become law as it is written, in 
my judgment. That is one man’s opin- 
ion. But even so, I feel that we ought to 
do whatever we can to make the lan- 
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guage clear in its intent that the Presi- 
dent is not going to be straitjacketed if 
he determines it to be necessary to uti- 
lize American forces in Cambodia after 
June 30 in the protection of U.S. military 
forces still stationed in South Vietnam, 
or, if he deems it necessary in order to 
facilitate the withdrawal of American 
forces from South Vietnam. That is 
where the Senator and I differ. 

I want to vote for the amendment. I 
am offering a perfecting amendment 
which I think will improve it. If tre per- 
fecting amendment is adopted, I have 
reason to believe that this body might 
accept more readily the Cooper-Church 
language. In that case, the proponents of 
the Cooper-Church language would have 
achieved a great deal. I think they would 
have won a clear victory insofar as voic- 
ing the sentiment of the Senate against 
American involvement in a war for Cam- 
bodia or in support of any Cambodian 
Government is concerned. But I would 
not want the enemy to misread this in- 
tention and to suffer under any illu- 
sions that any words we write into this 
particular amendment are going to 
negate the constitutional power of the 
Commander in Chief to act in whatever 
way he deems necessary to protect 
American fighting men stationed in 
Vietnam. 

I do not think we can take that power 
away from him, as I shall indicate later. 
I think he has this constitutional power, 
and I think Congress gave him author- 
ity to move into the Cambodian sanc- 
tuaries—if he needed additional author- 
ity—in advance when it passed the Gulf 
of Tonkin joint resolution in August 1964 
for which all of us here at the moment— 
myself and the Senator from Kentucky 
included—voted. 

Mr. COOPER. I assume that we will be 
talking about this amendment for several 
days, will we not? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I should 
think we might be. 

Mr. COOPER. I thought so. Perhaps a 
week? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. This is an 
amendment which has great merit, in my 
judgment. I think it is the key amend- 
ment. I think that this amendment 
clearly will indicate whether we believe 
what the Constitution says, whether we 
believe that it means what it says, or 
that it does not. I would certainly hope 
that there would be an up-or-down vote 
on this amendment, based on the merits 
of the amendment. That being the case, 
it would seem to me that we ought to dis- 
cuss it a while; and I would personally 
hope that Senators who have gone to 
Cambodia today might be able to return 
by the time we vote. 

Mr. COOPER. I think that is good. I 
do not think there will be any effort to 
table the amendment. I would not favor 
any effort to table the amendment. It is 
an important amendment. Perhaps, be- 
yond the efforts of the Senator from 
West Virginia, some effort may be made 
to continue the debate for days and days. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I have 
no desire to do that. 

Mr. COOPER. It is an important 
amendment. In my judgment, it could be 
the decisive vote. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If I may 
say at that point—I do not mean to in- 
terrupt the Senator—I think we ought 
to discuss it long enough for the Ameri- 
can people to know what this amend- 
ment is all about before we vote on it. 
That should not take more than a few 
days. 

Mr. COOPER, I think that is right. We 
differ on it. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia believes that the amendment is 
necessary to assert the constitutional 
power of the President to protect the 
troops. Of course, I do not believe so, 
and I do not believe the Senator does, 
altogether, because he said a few minutes 
ago that we could not take that power 
away from him. We cannot give it to him, 
either. He has it. The extent to which he 
may use it is a matter for his judgment. 
Even if the amendment were agreed to, 
he might ignore it. It might not be 
agreed to by the House; it might not be- 
come law. But if it is adopted by the 
Senate, it will have some persuasive in- 
fluence, I would think, upon the Presi- 
dent. 

We will be talking about this matter 
tomorrow, I assume, and the day after 
tomorrow, and will have more oppor- 
tunity to develop the question of whether 
the President needs action of Congress 
to enable him to protect the troops and 
whether we can take that power away 
from him. There is a gray area. I think 
I can explain what my views are about 
these powers. 

I have received a great deal of mail 
about this amendment—approximately 
12,000 letters. Some of those who oppose 
it believe that the sponsors intend to 
take away from the President the power 
to protect the men in Vietnam. Of 
course, that is incorrect. 

I listened very carefully to the Sena- 
tor’s quotation of some of the authori- 
ties about the power of the President to 
protect the forces. Sudden attack, im- 
minent danger—that is as far as the au- 
thorities go. I do not believe if means 
that the President can determine that 
a far-reaching operation, where the con- 
sequences would be in the dark, is with- 
in the power to protect the troops. 

I will not stretch it to some foolish 
extreme; but, certainly, to take that 
viewpoint, there would be no point in 
logic where the President’s power could 
be halted. That is what Abraham Lin- 
coln said in the House of Representatives 
in 1848. If we take that view, that there 
is no point at which that authority can- 
not be exercised. He said there is abso- 
lutely no limit against the President’s 
use of that power. That was Abraham 
Lincoln’s view in 1848. He was not sus- 
tained by Congress, but I think it is a 
pretty good viewpoint. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. President, as to the reestablish- 
ment of a constitutional balance in the 
division of powers between the legisla- 
tive and executive branches, I feel that 
this is long overdue, especially in many 
of the domestic areas. But with respect 
to the constitutional authority of Con- 
gress to declare war, that authority has 
not been challenged by the President nor 
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has it been usurped, as some people 
claim. “To declare war” is to be distin- 
guished from “to make war.” As I have 
already indicated, many Presidents have 
exercised authority “to make war” under 
their constitutional powers as Com- 
mander in Chief, and they have done so 
without any congressional declaration of 
war. 

The Cooper-Church amendment, 
though paying recognition—and I say 
this with the utmost respect for the 
sponsors and authors of the amend- 
ment—to the idea that the Congress 
acts in conjunction and in cooperation 
with the President, actually seems to me 
to attempt to supervene the powers of 
the Congress into matters which are, by 
authority of the Constitution, the re- 
sponsibility of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief. Although stating that 
such action is “in concert” with the 
President’s objectives in Cambodia—to 
wit, of achieving certain tactical goals 
and then withdrawing U.S. forces—the 
Cooper-Church amendment goes beyond 
this and actually, in force and effect, 
places grave restrictions on the Presi- 
dent’s authority and powers as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces of 
the United States. 

The Cooper-Church amendment, it is 
recalled, prohibits as now modified, after 
June 30, 1970, the use of any appropri- 
ated funds for the purpose of, among 
other things, “retaining U.S. forces in 
Cambodia.” 

Some have said that the Cooper- 
Church amendment is “a small, but im- 
portant step” in the direction of bring- 
ing the Vietnam war to an end. This ob- 
jective—to end the war—is a laudable 
one that I share with the movers of that 
amendment. I also share with them the 
fervent hope and expectation that the 
hostilities will be brought to an end and 
that no more American blood will be shed 
on that already stained ground known as 
Southeast Asia. The question, however, 
is whether this is an effective way to end 
the war, and whether, in the light of the 
Constitution and our history, the Coo- 
per-Church amendment makes the very 
mistake that some have charged against 
the President; namely, crossing the bar- 
rier that marks the division of powers 
between the executive and the legisia- 
tive branches of our Government. 

As I said a little earlier in my colloquy 
with the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper), no one doubts the authority 
of Congress to take the steps of cutting 
off funds as suggested by the Cooper- 
Church amendment, for Congress is spe- 
cifically designated by the Constitution 
as having within its province the power 
“to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defence,” as well as “to raise 
and support armies, but no appropria- 
tion of money to that use shall be for 
a longer term than 2 years.” Further, 
Congress is empowered to “declare war,” 
Congress is empowered to “provide and 
maintain a Navy,” Congress is empow- 
ered to “make rules for the Government 
and regulation of the land and naval 
forces” and Congress is empowered “to 
make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers.” There can be no 
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doubt at all, I repeat, of the power of 
Congress over the purse, whether for 
defense or for any other purpose. 

Yet to urge the passage of this amend- 
ment on the ground that the President 
exceeded his own powers as Commander 
in Chief in moving U.S. forces into Cam- 
bodia—for the purpose of attacking 
and destroying certain enemy quarters, 
enemy supplies, and enemy troops—in 
my judgment, entirely misconceives the 
division of constitutional responsibilities 
as between Congress and the President. 

Those provisions of the Constitution 
that are relevant to the matter under 
discussion are those vesting the executive 
power in the President, those making 
him Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, and those enjoining him to 
“take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” The President, as is also well 
known, is empowered to make treaties 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

I think the President had every right 
to order U.S. Armed Forces into Cam- 
bodia for the purposes which he stated. 
I do not, by this, mean to applaud the 
fact that the Vietnam war has now 
spread—openly, even though temporarily 
as it is hoped—to another country. In 
fact, I deplore strongly the necessity for 
this development. But one may do that, 
and one may also concede the power of 
Congress to control the purse strings in 
this and in other matters, without hav- 
ing to yield to the argument that the 
President exceeded his powers in taking 
this action. 

Despite the fact that during the Con- 
stitutional Convention, the phrase “make 
war” was changed to “declare war’— 
with the intention of leaving to the Presi- 
dent only the power to repel sudden at- 
tacks—in truth the Constitution does not 
spell out at all under what circumstances 
forces can be sent into battle or by whose 
decision, when Congress has not declared 
war and when no State has been “ac- 
tually invaded” or is in “such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay.” Note 
that under article I of the Constitution, 
even a State among the several States 
may engage in war, under certain con- 
ditions, without a declaration by Con- 


Indeed, the constitutional conception 
of declaring war has, in actuality, prob- 
ably been outstripped by the age in which 
we live, keeping in mind the speed, the 
secrecy, and the techniques and tech- 
nologies which are the realities of today. 
Ironically, it is some of these very fac- 
tors, according to John Jay writing in 
the Federalist, which give certain advan- 
tages to placing the warmaking power— 
as distinguished from war-declaring 
power—in the hands of the President— 
that is, the unity of the office, its ca- 
pacity for secrecy and dispatch, and its 
superior sources of information. To this 
is added the fact that the executive office 
is always on hand and always ready for 
action, which may not be true of Con- 
gress during an adjournment. Thus, it is 
now widely conceded that the President 
may, without a declaration of war or 
other congressional action, use Armed 
Forces abroad to protect American lives 
and American property. No such con- 
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sensus, however, has been reached with 
respect to the broader question of the 
President’s authority to use such forces 
to protect American interests as such, 
or to promote U.S. foreign policy. 

We need not, however, reach such a 
question here and now, since Congress 
itself has, long ago and on numerous 
occasions, affirmed its support of the 
South Vietnamese people and Govern- 
ment, rightly or wrongly. The Presi- 
dent’s actions in going into Cambodia 
may also rest on the conceded power 
which he has to “protect American 
lives,” it having been recognized for 
several years past that the enemy was 
using that country of Cambodia as a 
haven and sanctuary in attacking United 
States and South Vietnamese forces. 

The constitutional question before 
us, then, is not whether Congress has the 
authority to cut off funds for Cambodia, 
but the question is whether it shall 
choose to exercise that authority to cut 
off funds. By the same token, as I have 
indicated, it seems clear that the Presi- 
dent, acting under his powers as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, 
was legally and constitutionally well 
within his rights in making the action 
he did. Beyond this, there is little doubt 
in my mind that, even without regard to 
the Constitution, the President, acting 
under the Gulf of Tonkin joint resolu- 
tion, has been fully and completely sup- 
ported by Congress in this latest action 
and in prior actions. 

By way of review, Mr. President, on 
August 2, 1964, North Vietnamese tor- 
pedo boats attacked a U.S. destroyer, the 
Maddoz, operating in international wa- 
ters, in the Gulf of Tonkin. The next day, 
the United States protested to the Hanoi 
regime, and President Johnson in- 
structed the Navy to issue orders to the 
commanders of U.S. aircraft and the two 
U.S. destroyers in the vicinity—the 
Maddox and the G. Turner Joy—to 
attack and destroy any force that at- 
tacked them in international waters. 
When the two ships were again at- 
tacked by North Vietnamese PT boats 
on August 4, “at least” two of the at- 
tacking PT boats were promptly sunk 
and U.S. air action was taken against 
North Vietnamese “gunboats and sup- 
porting facilities.” 

President Lyndon Johnson informed 
the Nation of this action that night. The 
next day, August 5, he asked Congress 
for a resolution “expressing the unity 
and determination of the United States 
in supporting freedom and in protecting 
peace in Southeast Asia.” The President 
recommended a resolution “expressing 
the support of Congress for all neces- 
sary action to protect our Armed Forces 
and to assist nations covered by the 
SEATO Treaty.” He added that it could 
be based upon similar resolutions enacted 
by Congress to meet the threat to For- 
mosa in 1955, the Middle East in 1957, 
and Cuba in 1962. 

Congress responded on August 7, 1964, 
with a joint resolution—the so-called 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution—adopted 
unanimously in the House and by a vote 
of 88 to 2 in the Senate, that expressed 
the approval and support of “the deter- 
mination of the President, as Commander 
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in Chief to take all necessary measures 
to repel any armed attack against the 
forces of the United States and to pre- 
vent further aggression.” It was signed 
into law by the President on August 10 
and became Public Law 88408. 

Mr, President, the Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution was brief, and it was unambigu- 
ous. I shall read it in its entirety: 
JOINT RESOLUTION To PROMOTE THE MAIN- 

TENANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SE- 

CURITY IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Whereas naval units of the Communist 
regime in Vietnam in violation of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations 
and of international law, have deliberately 
and repeatedly attacked United States naval 
vessels lawfully present in international 
waters, and have thereby created a serious 
threat to international peace; and 

Whereas these attacks are part of a de- 
Mberate and systematic campaign of aggres- 
sion that the Communist regime in North 
Vietnam has been waging against its neigh- 
bors and the nations joined with them in 
the collective defense of their freedom; and 

Whereas the United States is assisting the 
peoples of southeast Asia, to protect their 
freedom and has no territorial, military or 
political ambitions in that area, but desires 
only that these peoples should be left in 
peace to work out their own destinies in 
their own way: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress 
approves and supports the determination of 
the President, as Commander in Chief, to 
take all necessary measures to repel any 
armed attack against the forces of the United 
States and to prevent further aggression. 

Sec. 2. The United States regards as vital 
to its national interest and to world peace 
the maintenance of internationa] peace and 
security in southeast Asia. Consonant with 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Charter of the United Nations and in 
accordance with its obligations under the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, the 
United States is, therefore, prepared, as the 
President determines, to take all necessary 
steps, including the use of armed force, to 
assist any member or protocol state of the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty re- 
questing assistance in defense of its freedom. 

Sec. 3. This resolution shall expire when 
the President shall determine that the peace 
and security of the area is reasonable as- 
sured by international conditions created by 
action of the United Nations or otherwise, 
except that it may be terminated earlier by 
concurrent resolution of the Congress. 

Approved Aug. 10, 1964. 


Public Law 88-408 has never been de- 
clared unconstitutional, and it has never 
been repealed or amended. The Presi- 
dent, therefore, in sending American 
forces into Cambodia to protect Ameri- 
can fighting men in South Vietnam from 
armed attack, acted within the present 
law which “approves and supports” the 
President in taking “all necessary meas- 
ures to repel any armed attack against 
the forces of the United States and to 
prevent further aggression.” Anyone 
reading the plain language of Public 
Law 88-408 would clearly discern this 
fact. Iam surprised to hear charges, even 
by Members of Congress, that the Presi- 
dent acted illegally, or that he acted un- 
constitutionally, or that he usurped the 
powers of Congress in going into Cam- 
bodia under the circumstances as he ex- 
plained them. The truth of the matter 
is that he acted with congressional ap- 
proval given in advance. 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield to the able Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. First of all, I wish to 
compliment the Senator on his thorough 
exposition of the legal history of our in- 
volvement in Vietnam, as well as on the 
very careful constitutional argument he 
is making. 

Let me say, at the outset, that insofar 
as I am concerned, my sponsorship of 
the so-called Cooper-Church amendment 
is not based on the belief that the Presi- 
dent acted illegally, or that he exceeded 
his authority under the Constitution. I 
have not made that argument, nor do I 
believe the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper) has made that argument. 

As the Senator quite correctly points 
out, Congress, through the appropriation 
of public money, has underwritten this 
war, in the absence of a formal declara- 
tion; and, furthermore, very broad au- 
thority was conferred upon the President 
by the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, All of 
this is undisputable. 

The real question with which we are 
faced, it seems to me, is not legal, nor 
even constitutional in character. The 
Senator from West Virginia himself has 
acknowledged that it lies within the pow- 
er of Congress either to furnish or with- 
hold public money for the prosecution of 
this war. The control of Congress over 
the public purse is hardly contestable. 

We are in one of those situations where 
everyone concedes, I should think, that 
Congress has the power to impose lim- 
itations on the future use of public funds 
respecting the war in Southeast Asia, 
just as everyone concedes that the Presi- 
dent has certain inherent powers as 
Commander in Chief. 

The real question is what the policy 
should be under present circumstances. 
The real question is whether the time 
has not come, after so many years of in- 
conclusive warfare in Southeast Asia, for 
Congress to begin to assume some of the 
responsibility for bringing this war to a 
close. As a matter of policy, I think we 
should. I think it has become important 
for Congress to strengthen the Presi- 
dent’s position against all the forces 
which are pressuring him toward ever 
deeper involvement in Southeast Asia, by 
giving legislative definition to the outer 
limits of our Cambodian incursion. 

We have fixed those limits, as the Sen- 
ator knows, at the very place the Presi- 
dent himself set them. I see the Cooper- 
Church amendment as an effort to give 
legislative backstopping to the President, 
to undergird his own expressed deter- 
mination to make this Cambodian opera- 
tion one of limited character, to bring 
all American troops out of Cambodia by 
the end of June, and not to return to 
Cambodia thereafter. As the President 
himself declared, if it ever becomes nec- 
essary to again attack these sanctuaries, 
after the enemy returns to them, he is 
confident this could be accomplished by 
the South Vietnamese alone. 

I want to emphasize that I do not base 
my arguments for enactment of the 
Cooper-Church amendment upon the 
ground that the President exceeded his 
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constitutional authority when he sent 
American troops into Cambodia. There 
really is no basic disagreement between 
the Senator from West Virginia and the 
Senator from Idaho on the constitution- 
al propositions he has discussed, nor on 
the legal history he has faithfully re- 
viewed. 

The question is policy; and on that 
ground I believe the time has come for 
Congress to begin to share with the 
President the responsibility for bringing 
this war to a close. I see the Cooper- 
Church amendment as a first move in 
that direction. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

In stating that there are those who 
have charged that the President acted 
illegally or unconstitutionally, I did not 
mean to refer to the able Senator from 
Idaho, and I am glad that the able 
Senator from Idaho raised this point, 
because it gives me an opportunity to 
reassure him and buttress his statement 
to that effect. No, I have not heard the 
Senator from Idaho say that, but many 
people have said it in their letters to me, 
and I think I am correct in saying that 
some Members of Congress have indi- 
cated that in their belief—and it is a 
sincere belief, no doubt—the President 
acted illegally and certainly unconsti- 
tutionally, and that he usurped powers 
of Congress in going into Cambodia un- 
der the circumstances as he explained 
them. 

Moreover, I stated before the Senator 
came into the Chamber that the ques- 
tion before us is not whether Congress 
has the authority to cut off funds, but, 
rather, whether it shall choose to exer- 
cise that authority and whether it would 
be wise to do so as suggested by para- 
graph 1. 

Now, the Senator has said that the 
authors of this amendment have acted 
as they have in an effort to give legis- 
lative backstopping to the President. 
With all respect for the able Senator 
from Idaho—and I do respect him, he is 
my friend, and I have the highest regard 
for him—I cannot see how cutting off 
funds beyond June 30 for the utilization 
of American forces in Cambodia—if the 
President so determines that to be neces- 
sary for the protection of our military 
forces stationed in South Vietnam—can 
be backstopping for the President. To 
the contrary, I think it attempts to tie 
his hands. It says, “All right, Mr. Presi- 
dent, until June 30 we will not cut off 
any funds, but after June 30 do not send 
any more men into Cambodia no matter 
whether or not you believe it is necessary 
to protect our armed services who are 
stationed in South Vietnam. Do not do it. 
You cannot spend any funds under this 
act or under any other act unless it is 
hereafter authorized by law.” 

I do not see that as backstopping the 
President. I do see my effort, however, if 
I may say so respectfully, and the effort 
of those who join me in supporting this 
amendment, as an effort to backstop the 
Commander in Chief—not the President 
so much—regardless of political party, 
but it is an effort to make clear that the 
Commander in Chief is not to be strait- 
jacketed, that he is not to be inhibited, 
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but that he will truly be backstopped 
down the road beyond June 30 if he de- 
termines it necessary, for the safety and 
protection of our troops in South Viet- 
nam, to utilize U.S. Armed Forces in 
Cambodia, and for nothing else. 

As I stated a number of times earlier 
today, I support the intent and meaning 
of the Cooper-Church amendment—as I 
interpret it—insofar as paragraphs (2), 
(3), and (4) are concerned, and I want 
to vote for that language. But I want to 
see paragraph (1) perfected first. 

So, it is rather late in the day for any- 
one, especially those of us who voted for 
the Tonkin Gulf resolution, to say that 
the President acted without authority or 
that he usurped the power of Congress in 
this instance. Future historians might 
have charged him with being recreant in 
his duty if he had not acted to protect 
our fighting men. 

There are those who believe that the 
President’s action should have been 
taken a long time ago, but, of course, 
notwithstanding the sound principle 
that, under international law, the United 
States would have been acting appropri- 
ately and justifiably in attacking the 
Cambodian sanctuaries—the circum- 
stances being as I have already explained 
with respect to the responsibility of a 
neutral power to prevent the use of its 
territory by a belligerent—the opportu- 
nity and the advisability of launching an 
attack upon the Cambodian-South Viet- 
namese border’s sanctuaries were greatly 
enhanced by the overthrow of Prince 
Sihanouk a few weeks ago. 

I share the deep concern of everyone 
at the course of events in Vietnam and 
Cambodia. Let there be no mistake about 
that. I would hope—and I urge—that 
the President take us into his confidence 
wherever possible, with the view that to- 
gether the Congress and the President 
may deliberate and decide these momen- 
tous questions of war and peace. The 
function of Congress does, indeed, go be- 
yond that of appropriating money. 

I believe, however, that the Cooper- 
Church amendment represents perhaps 
an over-reaction to the former actions 
of Congress in supporting and author- 
izing various presidential moves in Viet- 
nam and elsewhere. It seems to me that 
such a step as cutting off funds in the 
midst of a shooting war, and restricting 
the President from attacking the enemy 
in Cambodian sanctuaries should of nec- 
essity require it again in the future, not 
only is highly dangerous to the security 
of our armed forces in Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia, but also constitutes an act which 
though certainly within the power of 
Congress, is unwise in principle. It comes 
very close to a tactical direction of troops 
in wartime—a duty which can only rest 
with the Commander in Chief, under the 
Constitution, and one that must be car- 
ried out by him personally, in response 
to his own constitutional obligations. 
Obviously Congress, while constitutional- 
ly empowered to declare a formal war, 
cannot direct battlefield tactics—and the 
Founding Fathers never envisioned its 
role as such. To claim that 535 Members 
of the House and Senate could assume 
such a responsibility would be sheer folly. 
This responsibility was vested in one 
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man—the President—and he was given 
the title Commander in Chief. 

There is another argument that says, 
or at least implies, that adoption of the 
Cooper-Church amendment is necessary 
to calm the unrest in our country. I per- 
sonally would never vote for the amend- 
ment on such a dubious ground; namely, 
that it would calm the unrest on college 
campuses and elsewhere in the Nation. 
Congress must not be stampeded into un- 
wise action in an attempt to appease 
mobs on campuses or anywhere else. To 
do so would be to capitulate to mob rule. 
I will never do this. 

Moreover, it is a mistake to interpret 
the campus protests as being representa- 
tive of majority thinking on the part of 
students and faculties. There is no doubt 
that all students are concerned about the 
war in Vietnam, but the students are not 
by themselves in this regard. Adults, too, 
are concerned. Parents are concerned. 
Grandparents are concerned. But, while 
the press makes a big thing out of a pro- 
test gathering on the Ellipse by an esti- 
mated 60,000 to 100,000 students—and 
those of us in public life who are ac- 
customed to crowd estimates should 
know by now that such estimates nearly 
always tend to be substantially over- 
blown—it should be remembered that 
there are 7 million students throughout 
the country in colleges and universities 
who did not come to the recent Wash- 
ington demonstration. 

We should not, therefore, allow our- 
selves to be influenced by demonstra- 
tions and acts of violence on the part of 
radical extremists. Of course this is not 
to imply that all persons who participate 
in these demonstrations are extremists. 

I have been genuinely impressed by the 
concern expressed in letters received 
from students and other persons who 
have written earnestly and thoughtfully. 
But I have not been impressed or per- 
suaded by the small minority of students 
and others who have written threaten- 
ingly. If the Cooper-Church amendment 
is to be adopted, I say let it be approved 
on its merits, because only then will it 
stand the test of time. Let this Senate 
never be driven to act unwisely through 
threats of unrest and violence. We have 
laws and we have security forces which 
can be used to deal with those who en- 
gage in fomenting unrest and violence. 
Let the laws be enforced. 

Mr. President, it was Clemenceau who 
warned us that, “War is much too serious 
a matter to be entrusted to the mili- 
tary’—which may have been a sound 
warning in his age and perhaps even 
more so in our own age. 

But it was Walter Lippmann who cau- 
tioned those of us that, “War is too 
serious a matter to be entrusted to public 
opinion.” 

I have previously stated that I believe 
a vast majority of citizens, both adults 
and students alike, are in general agree- 
ment with the goals of our Nation, but 
even if that small minority of students 
bent on destroying our society were truly 
representative of public opinion in Amer- 
ica, Mr. Lippmann’s warning would still 
apply. 

In his book “The Public Philosophy,” 
the noted columnist called our attention 
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to the “failure of public opinion in for- 
eign affairs,” and he said this: 

The unhappy truth is that the prevailing 
public opinion has been destructively wrong 
at the critical junctures. The people have 
imposed a veto upon the judgments of in- 
formed and responsible Officials. They have 
compelled the governments, which usually 
knew what would have been wiser, or was 
necessary, to be too late with too little, or 
too long with too much. 


Mr. President, Lippmann noted that 
public opinion “has required mounting 
power in this century,” and he concluded 
that “It has shown itself to be a dan- 
gerous master of decisions when the 
stakes are life and death.” 

Mr. President, the stakes are life and 
death for the young Americans now 
fighting in Southeast Asia. My amend- 
ment is offered with the intention of al- 
lowing the President to retain the power 
to take whatever steps he deems neces- 
sary to protect those men. 

Mr. President, there is a great deal of 
pressure from the small radical elements 
in our society for Congress to pass an 
extensive amendment that would serve 
to bind the President’s hands not only 
in this present action in Cambodia but 
also in future actions that may be called 
for. There may be a certain temptation 
for some to accede to the reckless de- 
sires of this vocal minority. But again, if 
I may quote Mr. Lippmann, he warns 
against assigning “too much importance 
to the vocal minority. Relying too heavy- 
ily on misguided public opinion,” he says, 
“democratic officials have been compelled 
to make the big mistakes that public 
opinion has insisted upon.” He continues 
that such total reliance “can be deadly 
to the very survival of the state as a 
free society if, when the great and hard 
issues of war and peace, of security and 
solvency, of revolution and order are up 
for decision, the executive and judicial 
departments, with their civil servants 
and technicians, have lost their power 
to decide.” 

When we attempt to take from the 
Commander in Chief his power to decide 
what action is needed to protect our 
fighting men, then we are, to a certain 
extent, threatening the security of our 
country, and to a larger extent we are 
giving a measure of security and com- 
fort to the enemy. 

Mr. President, I want, as much as any- 
one else to withdraw our men from South 
Vietnam. But they cannot be withdrawn 
overnight. This would be physically im- 
possible. The President has been follow- 
ing a policy of gradual withdrawal, and 
I have supported that policy of gradual 
withdrawal. I have supported the Presi- 
dent’s policy of Vietnamization, a policy 
which will allow the South Vietnamese 
to take over the fighting as they more 
and more become able to do so. I have 
supported appropriations for training 
and equipping the South Vietnamese to 
defend themselves, so that our American 
fighting men can return home. 

The President stated that it was to 
expedite this withdrawal that he decided 
on the Cambodian action. He felt that it 
would buy time for the South Vietnamese 
in which to prepare to defend themselves. 
He indicated that it would weaken the 
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enemy along the Cambodian-South Viet- 
namese border, thus enhancing the pros- 
pects for success of the pacification of 
the countryside and for success of the 
Vietnamization program. He said that, by 
destroying the enemy sanctuaries, several 
months would be required, in view of 
the impending monsoons, for the North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong to rebuild those 
sanctuaries, and that, as a result, Ameri- 
can casualties would be fewer in the long 
run, and American withdrawal of troops 
would be made more sure. 

I hope that the President is right in 
his words and in his action. I certainly 
do not believe that it would be wise for 
the Senate to attempt to stay his hand 
in the protection of our men who are 
stationed in South Vietnam and in the 
President’s desire to facilitate their even- 
tual withdrawal from Southeast Asia. 

I think the President as Commander 
in Chief should be given a chance to ac- 
complish his objectives. If he is able to 
do this, and if he is able to pull all Ameri- 
can fighting men out of Cambodia by 
June 30, as he promised, the outlook for 
American withdrawal from South Viet- 
nam, hopefully, will have been enhanced. 
If it ever becomes necessary to cut off 
funds to prohibit the use of U.S. forces 
in Cambodia, to fight for Cambodia, then 
we can do this later and at such time 
as it is evident that there is a clear and 
determined intention to involve Ameri- 
can troops in a second and different 
Asian war in Cambodia and for Cam- 
bodia. 

I would like to vote for other provi- 
sions that are included in the Cooper- 
Church amendment, but unless this re- 
striction of the President’s power to pro- 
tect our own fighting men still stationed 
in South Vietnam is removed, I shall 
vote against it. 

It is for this purpose, therefore, of 
eliminating such a restriction that I have 
offered this amendment today. 

The Cooper-Church amendment states 
that, “unless specifically authorized by 
law hereafter enacted, no funds author- 
ized or appropriated pursuant to this act 
or any other law may be expended” for 
certain purposes which are set forth in 
four paragraphs numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

I personally have no great objections 
to paragraphs 2, 3, and 4, for the most 
part, and, in fact, I want to emphasize 
I would vote for the Cooper-Church 
amendment were its thrust confined to 
those three paragraphs. Senators will 
note that each of paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 
ends with the phrase “in support of 
Cambodian forces,” whereas paragraph 
1 makes no reference to “support of 
Cambodian forces.” 

In other words, the Cooper-Church 
amendment prohibits the use of funds 
for purposes enumerated in paragraphs 
2, 3, and 4, all of which purposes are 
“in support of Cambodian forces.” This 
suits me fine because I do not want, for 
example, to provide funds to pay the 
compensation of any U.S. personnel in 
Cambodia who—in the language of para- 
graph 2—“engage in any combat activity 
in support of Cambodian forces.” I em- 
phasize the words “in support of Cam- 
bodian forces.” This is what got us so 
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deeply involved in Vietnam in the first 
place. 

But, as I have stated, paragraph 1 
omits the phrase “in support of Cam- 
bodian forces,” so common to the other 
three paragraphs. 

Paragraph 1 of the Cooper-Church 
amendment, is confined to the retention 
of U.S. forces in Cambodia. Simply 
stated, it prohibits the use of funds for 
the purpose of “retaining United States 
forces in Cambodia.” Period. Nothing is 
said here about cutting off funds for re- 
taining U.S. forces in Cambodia “in sup- 
port of Cambodian forces”—and, paren- 
thetically, I would be against the use of 
US. forces in Cambodia to support 
Cambodian forces. What is said here is 
that funds are prohibited for retaining 
U.S. forces in Cambodia for any purpose. 
For any purpose, I repeat, whatsoever. 
To put it another way, the Cooper- 
Church amendment says, in paragraph 1, 
that the President, acting as Com- 
mander in Chief, is forbidden from 
sending any American soldier, any 
American sailor, or any American 
marine across the boundary line between 
South Vietnam and Cambodia or up the 
Mekong River in Cambodia after June 30, 
no matter what the existing conditions 
may be at that time, no matter how nec- 
essary to the safety of our military forces 
in Vietnam such action may be. The 
North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong 
would, in effect, be given an open invita- 
tion after June 30 to rebuild the sanctu- 
aries which have recently been de- 
stroyed, with assurance that they would 
not need fear a resumption of attacks in 
the future from American ground forces. 

This paragraph—paragraph 1—goes 
too far, in my judgment, regardless of the 
good intent—and I do not question the 
good intent—of the Senators who are 
sponsoring it. 

The amendment I am offering would 
modify paragraph 1—and paragraph 1 
only—to make it clear that the Cooper- 
Church language would not preclude the 
President from taking such action as may 
be necessary to protect the lives of U.S. 
forces in South Vietnam or to facilitate 
the withdrawal of U.S. forces from South 
Vietnam. 

I believe mine is a reasonable amend- 
ment, I believe it is a necessary amend- 
ment. I do not see how anyone would 
want to oppose it, because surely every 
one of us wants to secure the full pro- 
tection of our servicemen while they are 
stationed in Vietnam, and wants to 
facilitate and expedite the eventual 
withdrawal of every American service- 
man from South Vietnam. 

Frankly, Mr. President, any realistic 
evaluation of the parliamentary situa- 
tion must lead to the conclusion that the 
Cooper-Church language, as presently 
written, will not likely become law. 

At most, if it should clear the Senate 
as written, it will be but an expression of 
Senate sentiment—and a closely di- 
vided sentiment at that. 

Even so, it could be wrongly inter- 
preted by the enemy of our troops sta- 
tioned in South Vietnam. 

Mr. President, as of yesterday, Tues- 
day, June 2, 1970, there were still 428,050 
U.S. servicemen in South Vietnam. I 
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am quite sure that no Member of this 
body would like to subject even one of 
these men to the risk of further ven- 
tures by the enemy from Cambodian 
sanctuaries heretofore immune from at- 
tack by U.S. forces. The amendment 
which I have proposed aims to prevent 
that danger—it makes clear that the 
President is authorized to take action 
to protect the lives of those men or, in 
an effort to completely remove them 
from the hostilities, to take action to 
facilitate their withdrawal from South 
Vietnam. The amendment has no other 
purpose than this: its real goal is to as- 
sist in winding us up in South Vietnam, 
and in the meantime to protect the lives 
of our men who are still stationed there. 
And I urge its adoption, 


AMENDMENT NO. 667 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that my 
amendment No. 667, as modified, be 
printed in the Recorp, with the names 
of the cosponsors thereof shown. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Amendment No. 667, as modified, is as 
follows: 

On page 5, line 7, before the semicolon 
insert a comma and the following: “except 
that the foregoing provisions of this clause 
shall not preclude the President from taking 
such action as may be necessary to protect 
the lives of United States forces in South 
Vietnam or to facilitate the withdrawal of 
United States forces from South Vietnam.” 

VIETNAMIZATION PAYS OFF 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, one of the plus aspects of the 
Cambodian maneuver which may not 
have been fully expected is the estab- 
lishment of the fact that South Viet- 
namese fighting units have come a long 
way in their ability to deal with their 
Communist foes. This is an integra] part 
of the Vietnamization program. The 
training which these forces have been 
undergoing is paying off—and this, too, 
should help to speed up the withdrawal 
of our own forces. Reports from Cam- 
bodia indicate that the ARVN’s new ef- 
forts in its own behalf have been uni- 
formly excellent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing articles be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my prepared 
remarks: 

A column entitled “South Vietnamese 
Servicemen Have Now Proved Their 
Mettle,” written by Joseph Alsop, and 
published in the Washington Post of 
May 29, 1970. 

A column entitled “Viet Troops’ 
Splendid Performance in Cambodia Sur- 
prises U.S. Generals,” written by Row- 
land Evans and Robert Novak, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of May 
29, 1970. 

An editorial entitled “The Cooper- 
Church Amendment,” published in the 
Wall Street Journal of Tuesday, June 2, 
1970. 

An editorial entitled “The Results in 
Cambodia,” published in the Houston, 
Tex., Chronicle of Friday, May 15, 1970. 

An editorial entitled, “Strategy in 
Cambodia,” published in the North Or- 
lando, Fla. Sentinel of May 15, 1970. 
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An editorial entitled, “It’s Never Un- 
popular to Win,” published in the Daily 
Oklahoman of Oklahoma City, Okla., of 
May 20, 1970. 

A column entitled, “Danger Seen in 
Cambodia Curb Plan,” written by David 
Lawrence and published in the Washing- 
ton Star of May 21, 1970. 

A column entitled, “Nixon’s Gamble 
in Cambodia Shows Tremendous Prom- 
ise,” written by Joseph Alsop and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of May 
22, 1970. 

An editorial entitled, “Cooler Look at 
Cambodia,” published in the Christian 
Science Monitor of May 22, 1970. 

A column entitled, “U.S. Wins More 
Than Military Victory in Cambodia,” 
written by Russell Kirk and published 
in the Baltimore Sun of May 25, 1970. 

An article entitled, “A Different 
Scene,” published in Newsweek of June 
8, 1970. 

An article entitled, “House Traditions 
Make Vote on War Unlikely,” written by 
Shirley Elder and published in the 
Washington Sunday Star of May 31, 1970. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


SOUTH VIETNAMESE SERVICEMEN HAVE Now 
PROVED THEIR METTLE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

In common fairness, something more 
needs to be said about the performance of 
the South Vietnamese units in Cambodia. 
It is a crucial measurement of the practi- 
cality of the President's Vietnamization pro- 
gram; and above all, it gives the lie to a good 
many biased people who have made a lot of 
noise in this country. 

From their first day across the border, 
the ARVN units’ performance has continu- 
ously moved Gen. Creighton W. Abrams to 
the highest flights of praise. He is a man 
sparing of praise in normal circumstances; 
but he has used every adjective in the mili- 
tary book, from “outstanding” upwards, to 
characterize the dash and efficiency the 
South Vietnamese have shown. 

More importantly perhaps, he is known to 
have described the success of the South 
Vietnamese in Cambodia as a “stunning psy- 
chological victory,” in and of itself. This is 
because it has infused a quite new spirit of 
confidence and pride in all the South Viet- 
namese under arms. Until Cambodia, they 
had never been fully tested. Now they have 
been tested, and they have passed the test 
exceptionally well. 

“Every Asian wants to be with the win- 
ner,” Gen. Abrams is said to have concluded. 
“And now we are the winners.” 

The facts of the Cambodian campaign 
amply substantiate Gen. Abrams’ assessment. 
Five ARVN divisions, the 9th, 21st, 22d, 23d 
and 25th, have been engaged, along with 
ARVN rangers, marines and paratroopers 
from the reserve. Every one of these di- 
visions has been portrayed, at various times, 
as a mere horde of cowardly scoundrels com- 
manded by corrupt incompetents. 

The corrupt incompetents have now proved 
to be first-rate leaders in the field, and the 
cowardly scoundrel have fought with relent- 
less aggressiveness. And it must be remem- 
bered that they have been fighting the most 
famous North Vietnamese units assigned to 
duty in South Vietnam. 

For example, the ARVN 25th division has 
successively taken on, and briskly decimated, 
the 88th, 27lst and 272d regiments. That 
means that this South Vietnamese division, 
customarily labeled “the worst,” has by now 
defeated all the main components of the 
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enemy’s 9th division, formerly labeled “the 
best.” 

The secret of this seeming-magical rever- 
sal of roles comes in two separate parts. “The 
best,” obviously, was not nearly so good as 
every one had come to believe, in the long 
period when the enemy’s 9th division had no 
real mission beyond occasional hit-and-run 
attacks. 

“The worst,” equally obviously, has been 
radically altered by being given an offensive 
role, at long last. ARVN, one must remem- 
ber, was a defeated army at the time of the 
U.S. intervention on the ground; and since 
that time ARVN has been an army mainly 
committed to a purely defensive role. Taking 
the offensive, and with great success, has 
naturally made a lot of difference. 

You can see the difference in the Pentagon 
arguments about the U.S. advisers with 
ARVN in Cambodia. At first, it was argued 
that the U.S. advisers really had to go along, 
to “provide stiffening.” But now, somewhat 
ironically, the same people are just as pas- 
sionately arguing that the U.S. advisers are 
still needed, to insure reasonable prudence. 

Another remarkable fact, closely linked to 
the foregoing, also deserves attention—which 
it has not been getting. After all, two South 
Vietnamese divisions, plus other troops, have 
plunged out of IV Corps; one South Viet- 
namese division and one American division 
have moved out of III Corps; and at differ- 
ent times, two South Vietnamese divisions 
have marched into Cambodia from II Corps. 

For the Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
units inside South Vietnam, these depar- 
tures of their strongest opponents should 
have offered a golden opportunity. With the 
cats away, the mice ought to have played— 
and played a pretty murderous game, at that. 
But instead, the level of enemy efforts in IIT 
Corps and IV Corps has dropped by more than 
a half since the Cambodian venture began. 

Since the beginning of the Cambodian 
venture, in fact, the one fairly conspicious 
enemy effort has been a probe by elements 
of the 2d North Vietnamese division, up in 
I Corps. The 2d ARVN division, defending the 
little district town that was under attack, 
has thus far just about abolished one of the 
regiments making the probe. Meanwhile the 
people of Hiepbuc, the isolated mountain 
town that was in danger, are still tilling 
their fields as before. A 

Altogether, the Cambodian venture has 
given President Nixon’s Vietnamization pro- 
gram a new look. For the South Vietnamese 
have now proven their mettle, while the 
enemy has suffered what should prove a 
crippling setback. 


Vier Troops’ SPLENDID PERFORMANCE IN 
CAMBODIA SURPRISES U.S. GENERALS 


(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


The splendid combat performance by 
South Vietnamese troops in Cambodia not 
only strengthens the Vietnamization pro- 
gram but casts dark clouds over the U.S. 
military advice going to President Nixon. 

The way ARVN (Army of the Republic of 
Vietnam) outfits have handled North Viet- 
namese regulars in Cambodia's Parrot’s Beak 
has evoked raves from the very U.S. generals 
who insisted they could not do the job. Gen. 
Creighton Abrams, U.S. commander in Viet- 
nam, has personally expressed his surprise to 
the Pentagon. What’s more, high officials 
privately make this blunt admission: The 
South Vietnamese could have performed the 
Cambodian operation alone, without U.S. 
troops. 

The implications of this are staggering. It 
means Mr. Nixon could have enjoyed the 
military fruits of entering Cambodia without 
the calamitous political and economic con- 
sequences he now endures and without re- 
activating the dormant peace movement. 
The President could have avoided his pres- 
ent crisis of confidence had he rejected the 
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counsel of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and in- 
stead heeded the advice of Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin R. Laird, who wanted an all- 
ARVN operation in Cambodia. 

This Cambodian dispute between Laird 
and the Joint Chiefs is the culmination of 
sharp backstage disagreement over Vietnami- 
zation between civilian and military at all 
levels which we observed during our recent 
reporting trip to Vietnam. Even before Mr. 
Nixon's April 20 announcement of another 
150,000 U.S. troops to be withdrawn, the 
military felt he was pulling out too rapidly. 

Adding respectability to this view was Gen. 
Abrams himself. No Colonel Blimp, Abrams 
is the most sophisticated American com- 
mander during 16 years in Vietnam. More- 
over, Abrahams knows all about the training 
of ARVN, having been originally assigned to 
Vietnam as Gen. William Westmoreland’s 
deputy for that purpose. 

Yet one high-ranking civilian official told 
us in Vietnam: “Abe just doesn't understand 
Vietnamization.’’ He and other civilians feel 
Abrams and the uniformed military are mis- 
sing an essential point of Vietnamization— 
that South Vietnamese troops must take 
over from the Americans not when they are 
ready, but ready or not. Otherwise, the South 
Vietnamese never will be ready. 

This is best illustrated in the strategic 
Mekong River delta. The mighty U.S. 9th 
Division, only American ground troops in the 
delta, pulled out last August amid nervous 
prostration by the U.S. high command. The 
generals feared the 7th ARVN Division sim- 
ply could not handle the job in troublesome 
Kienhoa and Dinhtuong provinces. 

Superficially, their fears have been real- 
ized. Communist military activity in those 
two provinces has increased, and nobody 
claims the 7th ARVN performs nearly as well 
as the Americans. Nevertheless, since the 
Americans left, pacification—the Saigon 
government's control of the countryside— 
has moved steadily forward. In sum, the 
Vietcong are losing the delta guerrilla war. 

It can even be argued that the heavy- 
handed U.S. 9th in the delta actually re- 
tarded pacification, Certainly had Washing- 
ton granted Gen. Westmoreland’s 1966 re- 
quest to send three U.S. divisions into the 
delta, the damage wrought by American 
troops—as we pointed out at the time— 
would have played into Vietcong hands. 

That indicates the U.S. military still has 
not fully grasped the political complexities 
of guerrilla warfare. Beyond this, U.S. gen- 
erals, noting that ARVN units are led by 
Vietnamese officers made cautious by 20 years 
of constant warfare, express preference for 
U.S, units led by venturesome young officers 
out to make a record in six months of com- 
bat. 

Save for the fateful exception of Cambodia, 
however, Laird has prevailed with the Presi- 
dent against this military resistance. For in- 
stance, this summer’s offensive against North 
Vietnamese encampments in Vietnam’s 
bloody Ashau Valley near the Demilitarized 
Zone will be borne for the first time by 
South Vietnamese troops. Indeed, South 
Vietnamese are doing most of the fighting 
in Cambodia. 

Contrary to the uninformed contention 
by U.S. doves that it has failed, Vietnamiza- 
tion is a success from a strictly military 
standpoint. Its basic problem is economic, 
the reduced flow of dollars into the country 
threatening runaway inflation by increasing 
Saigon's war costs. 

With these economic problems still un- 
solved, Laird is pushing ahead for even fas- 
ter Vietnamization—his hand strengthened 
by Cambodian events. Having proved them- 
selves in the Parrot’s Beak, the ARVN troops 
are at a peak of battlefield morale. And mili- 
tary doubts about their worth will carry con- 
siderably less weight in the White House 
henceforth. 
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THE Cooper-CHURCH AMENDMENT 


As the Senate debates the Cooper-Church 
amendment to cut off funds for certain types 
of military operations in Cambodia, our big- 
gest headache is trying to figure out what its 
words mean. Its passage would do more harm 
than good unless something is done to clarify 
what it says, first, about the President’s pow- 
er to strike into Cambodia in protection of 
American troops already in the field, and sec- 
ond, about policies intended to bolster the 
non-Communist government in Cambodia. 

On its face the amendment seems to say 
that despite the President's powers as Com- 
mander in Chief he cannot undertake mili- 
tary operations in Cambodia even if enemy 
forces there are attacking or about to attack 
American troops already in South Vietnam. 
Either the amendment means this or it 
means nothing at all with regard to this 
question; its sponsors seem confused as to 
which is the case. Witness Senator Church 
on the Senate floor: 

“We do not raise into question here the 
power the President has as Commander in 
Chief. He derives that authority from the 
Constitution itself. We could not deny him 
his powers under the Constitution if we 
tried. Nothing in our amendment would in- 
terfere with his right to protect American 
troops in the field or to provide for their im- 
mediate needs.” 

If the amendment does fully preserve the 
President’s right to protect American troops, 
then it does not change his right to act with- 
in Cambodia if his purpose is to protect 
American troops, as it is in the current op- 
erations. If the amendment denies him the 
right to act in Cambodia regardless of his 
purpose, then it interferes with his right to 
protect American troops in ways the Com- 
mander in Chief deems necessary. The 
amendment's sponsors cannot have it both 
ways. 

Both the Constitution and common sense 
dictate that Congress cannot act as Com- 
mander in Chief of troops actually in the 
field, as it would be doing when it draws 
lines of military maps in a theater long since 
drawn into the war by the enemy. It does not 
wish to say it’s different because interna- 
tional boundaries are involved when the 
enemy constantly violates these boundaries 
and when the nation involved does not ob- 
ject. Nor does it wish to say Congress is only 
formalizing limits the President himself has 
established, since limits are one thing when 
drawn by the Commander in Chief and an- 
other thing when etched into law. 

At the amendment’s second level, we find 
another set of considerations. We think it 
entirely appropriate that Congress concern 
itself with the broad question of American 
policy toward the Cambodian government, 
and in fact, we thing the Administration 
should seek to involve Congress here. But 
once again we are left unsure what policy 
the Cooper-Church amendment seeks to pro- 
mote. There is quite a difference between a 
policy of “no American troops” and a policy 
of “let the place sink.” 

The general thrust—and the ostensible de- 
fense—of the amendment is to implement a 
policy of no American troops. It has a sleeper 
section, however, that could undercut any 
effort whatever to aid Cambodia in its self- 
defense. This section prohibits U.S. participa- 
tion in any agreement to provide military in- 
struction in Cambodia. In other words, the 
U.S. could not provide technical or financial 
assistance if the South Vietnamese, Indo- 
nesians, Thais, Koreans or others undertook 
to help Cambodia train its army. 

It’s difficult to conceive a more wrong- 
headed provision. If we want to reduce our 
presence in Asia, regional cooperation is what 
we should try to promote, not inhibit. Also, 
the section makes hash of the sponsors’ argu- 
ments that they only want to help the Pres- 
ident follow the policy he has already set, for 
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nothing could be more contradictory to the 
Nixon doctrine. 

Despite all this, the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment is directed at a concern with which we 
sympathize—that Congress be more involved 
in foreign policy. What is needed is the type 
of Congressional-Executive consultation that 
helped prevent an Indochina expedition in 
support of the French during the Eisenhower 
years. But it is not a matter of writing a law 
but of building an ongoing process; a specific 
piece of legislation is important only to the 
extent it helps build the basis for a continu- 
ing process. As it now stands, casting an am- 
biguous shadow both on the President's pow- 
ers as Commander in Chief and on the Nixon 
doctrine of U.S. assistance for self-help, the 
Cooper-Church amendment will not build 
but undermine the process. 

Yet it could conceivably be turned into 
something else if the Senate and the Ad- 
ministration can work together to clarify 
what it says about the Commander in Chief's 
powers and to remove the sleeper section. 
In the process of working out those problems, 
perhaps the two branches could make a 
small start toward the trust, understanding 
and cooperation necessary to truly meaning- 
ful consultation on future policy. 


THE RESULTS IN CAMBODIA 


With the eye toward justifying the mission, 
allied headquarters in South Vietnam has 
released the following summary of the re- 
sults of the incursion into Cambodia by 
United States and South Vietnamese troops: 

The count now stands at 6212 North Viet- 
namese Army and Viet Cong troops killed; 
9559 weapons, 2090 tons of rice and hundreds 
of tons of ammunition captured. 

It’s an impressive list. And it will be even 
more impressive if this action has weakened 
the ability of the North Vietnamese and the 
Vietcong to wage war in South Vietnam, 

We hope the results will enable the United 
States to quickly carry out its mission in 
South Vietnam—Vietnamization, i.e., paci- 
fication, and training of the South Viet- 
namese Army. And then get out. 

If that’s accomplished, it is hard to be 
against the plan. But that’s the big uncer- 
tainty—even among the plan's staunchest 
supporters. 

It has been reported that it took the 
enemy a year to assemble this amount of war 
materiel. But there’s no agreement on how 
long it will take to replenish it. Or for what 
length of time their war effort will be con- 
ducted at less than normal intensity. Or how 
long they'll stay out of the sanctuaries. 

The price of the incursion has not been 
cheap. U.S. losses for the Cambodian opera- 
tion have been reported as 104 killed and 
446 wounded. A cruel rule of military opera- 
tions is that sometimes lives must be sacri- 
ficed so that many more lives utlimately 
will be saved. This is the President's rationale 
for the move into Cambodia. 

Still speculation rages as to why President 
Nixon ordered the mission, aware of all the 
risks involved and the reproach sure to come 
from so many quarters. Opinions vary and 
the real reason may be a long time coming. 

As a purely tactical move, however, it al- 
ready appears to be a partial success. Barring 
some unforeseen and tragic turn of events, 
it should gain us some time and room to 
breathe in South Vietnam. Moreover, the 
Communists can’t be sure the South Viet- 
Namese, with our support, wouldn't take a 
similar action again, if they return to the 
Sanctuaries now under attack. Now that we 
know the countryside better, air strikes no 
doubt will prove to be particularly effective. 

One thing is sure, the sanctuaries will not 
be as secure as they were prior to April 29. 
For President Nixon’s concept of Vietnam- 
ization and more importantly, for the Ameri- 
can fighting men left in South Vietnam, that 
may prove to be an increasingly important 
factor. 
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STRATEGY IN CAMBODIA 


There are compelling reasons why Richard 
Nixon should be given his two months in 
Cambodia other than that of cleaning out 
the Communist sanctuaries which have 
fueled the attacks on South Vietnam. 

In the past year, the government in Hanoi 
has diverted a large proportion of its dwin- 
dling economic resources from the war in 
the south to the reconstruction of North 
Vietnam itself. 

It has theorized that it could afford to 
provide less for the war during the American 
withdrawal. So Hanoi was feeling reason- 
ably hale and hearty and its general opti- 
mism over eventual victory has been re- 
flected in the stagnated Paris peace talks. 

But if the Americans can now destroy a 
large part of the stocks in the Cambodian 
sanctuaries, the North Vietnamese will have 
to do one of three things: 

(1) They can replace their losses, which 
would delay the rebuilding of North Viet- 
nam to the dismay and irritation of the 
people there—unless Hanoi can successfully 
go hat in hand to the Russians for more 
money. 

(2) They can maintain their present bal- 
ance of economic priorities, even though 
they know this would reduce their chances 
of beating the South Vietnamese when the 
Americans have left. 

(3) They can negotiate on the terms Mr. 
Nixon has been offering. 

Informed guessers abroad believe the most 
likely explanation of the President’s surprise 
invasion of Cambodia is that he thinks he 
can push the North Vietnamese into one of 
the two latter courses perhaps with a help- 
ing hand from Alexei Kosygin, although ad- 
mittedly the Russian has not been sounding 
as though he would cooperate. 

However, it goes, President Nixon has hit 
the enemy hard in a place designed to hurt 
them in several ways. His strategy is sound 
and it should be given an opportunity to 
work without the anguished screams of those 
who don’t understand what is he trying to 
achieve. 


IT'S NEVER UNPOPULAR To WIN 


Instead of the “extended debate” some of 
them are promising, the senatorial doves try- 
ing to tie the president’s hands in Cambodia 
ought to be anxious to get a vote as soon as 
possible. 

For their case is weakening perceptibly 
with mounting evidence that the Cambodian 
venture is turning out to be a huge military 
success. Up to mid-May, the allied sweep 
through the Communist sanctuaries had col- 
lected more than 10,000 rifles and more than 
a thousand heavy weapons. 

The nearly 2,000 tons of mortar and artil- 
lery shells, rockets and small arms ammuni- 
tion seized would have kept the Communist 
armies supplied for two years. These are 
weapons, shells and bullets that won't be 
used in any attempted Dunkerque type on- 
slaught the Communists may have had in 
store for the dwindling numbers of Ameri- 
cans who will remain in South Vietnam as 
the planned withdrawal continues. 

In addition to the arms, the Communists 
have lost thousands of tons of rice. They 
must rebuild their stores of arms and food 
before they can undertake another large- 
scale offensive in South Vietnam. The time 
required for restocking is estimated at any- 
where from six months to a year. From Com- 
munist sources in Phnom Penh comes con- 
jecture that Hanoi’s timetable may have 
been knocked back by years because of the 
loss of supplies and disrupted communica- 
tions. 

The Communists suffered a crippling blow 
to their communications in their precipitate 
retreat. Their Central Office for South Viet- 
nam was out of radio contact with its troops 
in the field, and many Communist units were 
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left to wander leaderless throughout eastern 
Cambodia. 

The inconsolable doves at home will try to 
minimize the operation's success, of course. 
But consider what an agitated fluttering 
would have seized them if American and 
South Vietnamese forces had suffered a com- 
parable disaster. 

The wailing that would have gone up from 
the campuses and congressional halls would 
have been deafening. There would have 
been shrill demands for capitulation without 
further ado and for congressional investiga- 
tions of the administration’s military in- 
eptitude. 

But in view of the gathering indications 
of success, it’s going to be hard for the dis- 
senters in Congress and elsewhere to main- 
tain that the decision was a mistake. The 
critics who continue to berate the adminis- 
tration for an undertaking that is paying off 
militarily are beginning to sound foolish. 

Those who argue that the venture was 
sound militarily but in error politically are 
spreading a contradiction. For the political 
consequences of any military decision re- 
spond in the long run to the sole test of its 
success or failure. In war, there’s no such 
thing as a politically unpopular victory. 

Therefore the senatorial doves who hope 
to Limit the funds available to the president 
through such devices as the Church-Cooper 
amendment had best make haste. The longer 
they argue against success, the sillier their 
arguments sound. 


DANGER SEEN IN CAMBODIA CURB PLAN 


Lots of people throughout the country— 
including some members of the Senate and 
House—seem to think that only Congress can 
“declare war.” They construe the words “de- 
clare war” to mean that the United States 
cannot defend itself without the consent of 
Congress. But how would they answer this 
question: 

Supposing a foreign government fired in 
this nuclear age an intercontinental ballistic 
missile and destroyed many American lives? 
Would the president of the United States, 
who is also commander in chief of our armed 
forces, have to wait for Congress to be called 
into session—it might actually be in recess— 
before he would have authority to take the 
necessary steps to defend the American 
people? 

Incidentally, Daniel Henkin, assistant sec- 
retary of defense, told a meeting of the Avia- 
tion and Space Writers Association on Tues- 
day that the launching of a satellite con- 
firms the technological progress of the Red 
Chinese. He warned that “prudence requires 
that we continue to credit them with near- 
term capability to fire their first intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile.” 

All presidents have adhered to the doctrine 
that it is the duty of the commander in chief 
to guard the territory of the United States 
and also to protect American lives and prop- 
erty abroad whenever endangered, without 
obtaining the consent of Congress before- 
hand. The Senate, however, is debating a 
measure which would prohibit federal funds 
from being used by the President in any way 
for U.S. ground or naval operations in Cam- 
bodia after a certain date, presumably June 
30, President Nixon has already announced 
his intention of removing American forces 
by that time. 

This action could do more than just affect 
the Cambodian situation. It could have an 
impact on America’s military operations in 
the future. It could raise doubts whether 
American citizens abroad, who hitherto have 
been assured of protection when hostile 
countries have threatened them can depend 
upon such a safeguard in the future. It also 
could mean that r countries could 
attack smaller nations without fear of im- 
mediate counter-moves by the United States, 
because of the long delay that might ensue 
before Congress could give its consent to a 
military action. 
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The controversy is basically political, and 
those who are espousing the idea of limiting 
the President's powers think they are making 
votes at home. Actually, they are building up 
obstacles to the exercise of American mili- 
tary strength where it may be needed in 
other parts of the world to halt aggression 
and fulfill American commitments. 

The Senate, for instance, has ratified both 
the Southeast Asia Treaty and the North 
Atlantic Treaty, under which the United 
States has made commitments to aid allied 
countries that are the victims of aggression. 
If the pending measure in regard to Cambo- 
dia is passed, however, there may be doubts 
whether the United States will honor its 
pledges. In other words, all treaties will be 
subject to considerable question as to their 
effectiveness if Congress now undertakes to 
limit the power of the commander in chief 
to initiate military steps when he deems 
them necessary to carry out American obli- 
gations. 

There has always been a close interrela- 
tionship between Congress and the President 
when military operations start. As the war in 
Vietnam began to expand, former President 
Lyndon B, Johnson asked Congress for spe- 
cific authority. Both Houses, by an over- 
whelming majority, passed the Gulf of Ton- 
kin Resolution to permit the United States 
to help Southeast Asian countries to fight 
against the “systematic campaign of ag- 
gression that the Communist regime in 
North Vietnam has been waging against its 
neighbors.” 

Once the Cambodian operation is com- 
pleted, which probably will be by the end of 
June, the anti-war sentiment may stimulate 
groups in Congress to push legislation to 
require the termination of our participation 
in the Vietnam war itself by compelling a 
withdrawal of all our troops by a certain 
date. This would be a risky step for the 
United States, and could encourage aggres- 
sors to start more trouble in Southeast Asia 
and elsewhere. The Administration will cer- 
tainly oppose any such legislative moves and 
will point out to the American people the 
dangers involved. 


— 


Nrxon’s GAMBLE IN CAMBODIA SHOWS 
TREMENDOUS PROMISE 

First, some facts: 

Item: The South Vietnamese and U.S. 
troops in Cambodia have taken above 
10,000 individual and crew-served weapons— 
or about two years of resupply for all the 
101 enemy battalions in the southern half of 
South Vietnam. 

Item: They have also taken above 11.5 mil- 
lion rounds of rifle and machine-gun am- 
munition—or about a year and a half’s sup- 
ply for all these enemy battalions in ITI and 
IV Corps. 

Item: Of rocket, mortar and recoilless rifle 
rounds, they have taken well above 50,000— 
or enough for about 6,000 of the little attacks 
by fire which are customarily reported as 
great enemy “offensives” when they are 
bunched together in a “high point.” By the 
standards of the high points of the last six 
months, the North Vietnamese have therefore 
lost the essential ingredients for over eight 
years of these pseudo-offensives. 

Item: Some 7,000 enemy troops have also 
been killed, and 1,731 have been taken pris- 
oner, against negligible U.S. losses and quite 
small South Vietnamese losses. In numbers, 
the enemy losses are nearly equivalent to the 
whole of one of the three North Vietnamese 
divisions Hanoi had stationed in the Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries, 

To these remarkable totals, far more could 
be added. But there is enough here, first of 
all, to prove that President Nixon’s courage- 
ous gamble in Cambodia is currently being as 
grossly misrepresented as the enemy's des- 
perate offensive at Tet, in 1968. One case is in 
fact the reverse of the other. 

Tet was initially portrayed as gigantic 
disaster for the United States and its allies. 
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In the outcome, it proved to be a gigantic 
disaster for Hanoi. As to the Cambodian gam- 
ble, although the final outcome must be 
awaited, it is currently being portrayed as 
a sad failure. Yet on the basis of the results 
to date, it promises to be the most brilliant 
feat of U.S. arms since the Inchon landing in 
Korea. 

Almost better still, it promises to be a bril- 
lant feat of South Vietnamese arms. Here 
there is another irony. The same disaster- 
mongers who misrepresented Tet and are now 
misrepresenting Cambodia, used to have an 
easy way of spending a dull day. On such 
days, they would describe the cowardice and 
incompetence of the South Vietnamese 25th 
Division. 

In the present offensive, this was the point 
division, and its officers and men have fought 
with conspicuous courage and efficiency. But 
so far as one knows, none of the disaster- 
mongers has made a public apology to the 
ARVN 25th, or indeed to any of the other 
South Vietnamese troops who have been do- 
ing equally well. Yet the general excellence 
of ARVN’s performance in Cambodia again 
ought to be news by any standard, especially 
in view of the President's Vietnamization 
program. 

There are some pretty ugly things one is 
tempted to say about all this. But it is per- 
haps better to examine the reasons the Cam- 
bodian gamble now has such tremendous 
promise. 

It will no doubt come as news to many 
senators, but the fact is that even the 
enemy's troops really cannot go on fighting 
without guns and ammunition. In Cam- 
bodia, we have now scooped up all the guns 
and ammunition and many other things 
that were destined to nourish the enemy's 
war in III and IV Corps for much more than 
a year. 

Unless Hanoi can perform miracles of re- 
supply, therefore, the war in the lower half 
of South Vietnam should now begin to 
wither away by stages. Genuine miracles will 
be needed to avert this result, moreover, be- 
cause there is no doubt, any longer, that 
virtually all the supply for III and IV Corps 
has been coming by sea, through the Cam- 
bodian ports, for a very long time. 

This is proved by the labels in the caches 
in the sanctuaries; and this lends enormous 
significance to another crucial fact. The 
President’s gamble has decisively closed the 
Cambodian ports to the enemy, and it can 
be flatly predicted they will be kept closed, 
no matter what happens. 

No increase of effort on the Laos trails can 
possibly compensate the enemy for the loss 
of Sihanoukville. This loss, in fact, should 
be even more upsetting to the Hanoi war- 
planners than their loss of far more than a 
year's supply for their units in IM and IV 


The North Vietnamese troops in Cambo- 
dia, finally, have been giving every sign of 
desperate disorganization, to the point of 
repeated disobedience of the anguished or- 
ders of the high command. Despite further 
misrepresentation on this head, moreover, 
there is no shadow of a present threat to 
Phnom Penh, 

But the future of the Lon Nol government 
at Phnom Penh remains the uncertain fac- 
tor, This is what makes it needful to wait 
and see whether the Cambodian gamble will 
finally fulfill all of its present promise. 


Cooter Look AT CAMBODIA 

“The Americans and the South Vietnamese 
have scored a major, perhaps a decisive vic- 
tory with their combined operations in Cam- 
bodia ... 

“The scale of the victory could even lead to 
some sort of genuine peace negotiations— 
but on very different terms from those being 
discussed three weeks ago, when the offensive 
began.” 

This is not the reporting of some gung-ho 
American correspondent or the conclusion 
of some “brainwashed” American politican 
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desperately clutching for something to jus- 
tify his support of White House policy. It is 
the opening of a dispatch from Murray Sayle, 
perhaps the most outstanding and seasoned 
of the stable of younger correspondents 
maintained by The Times newspapers in 
London. He was filing from Phnom Penh. 
His assessment is all the more remarkable 
because there is a perhaps built-in British 
tendency to be astringent in judging Ameri- 
can actions overseas, and because The ‘Times 
initially voiced the opinion that President 
Nixon’s Cambodian decision was “one more 
step to disaster.” 

Of course none of this means the United 
States or the South Vietnamese are out of 
the woods in the struggle in Indo-China. The 
other side is still too resourceful for that. 
Neither does it mean President Nixon’s con- 
frontation with the protest movement is 
likely to be over by the end of the summer. 
What it does mean—as Mr. Sayle says—is 
that there could now be “some sort of genu- 
ine peace negotiations.” But where? 

There is already the forum of the talks in 
Paris, involving Hanoi, Washington, Saigon 
and the South Vietnamese National Libera- 
tion Front (NLF). The Hanoi/NFL team 
called off last week’s session of the talks in 
protest against American/South Vietnamese 
operations in Cambodia. Significantly, how- 
ever, the other side gave no indication of 
breaking off the talks for good—perhaps be- 
cause they recognize that, with their set- 
backs in Cambodia, they might now be bet- 
ter served by a compromise solution than by 
continued stalling. 

But the Paris talks are concerned only with 
Vietnam, and the war has now clearly be- 
come an all Indo-China war and not just a 
Vietnam war. Should the forum then be a 
revival of the 1954 Geneva conference on 
Indo-China? For many reasons this would 
be better than Paris. It is in fact what Wash- 
ington has intermittently suggested and 
what one of the conference cochairmen 
(Britain) has sought to interest the other 
(Russia) in. But the Russians have repeat- 
edly stalled. In any case, there is some doubt, 
in today’s circumstances, whether China— 
whose participation is essential—would join 
in a meeting under part-Russian sponsor- 
ship to settle the affairs of Southeast Asia. 
So what else? 

Well, there is always the team of three— 
Indonesia, Japan, and Malaysia—set up at 
last week’s 12-nation Jakarta conference on 
Cambodia. The conference had its ups and 
downs from the moment the Indonesian 
Government proposed it. Communist coun- 
tries, although invited, boycotted it. But the 
gathering wisely kept itself in a low key and 
ended up by establishing the team of three 
to work for peace. If both Indonesia and the 
three-man team can be seen to be working 
independently of the Americans, this modest 
initiative in Jakarta could yet prove one of 
the little acorns out of which great oak trees 
grow. 

U.S. Wins More THAN MILITARY VICTORY IN 
CAMBODIA 


What militant doves fail to understand, 
just now, is this: by taking the Communist 
bases along the frontier of Cambodia, Presi- 
dent Nixon has won the greatest victory of 
our decade-long involvement in Southeast- 
ern Asia. But perhaps some of those doves 
don't desire American victories; perhaps they 
smile upon the ideologies of Hanoi and the 
terrorists of the Viet Cong. 

At the end of the third week of the Cam- 
bodian campaign, American and South Viet- 
nmamese forces had beaten the enemy drama- 
tically, at small cost. More than 7,000 Com- 
munist troops had been killed, and an un- 
known number wounded or captured: this is 
the equivalent of destroying two divisions of 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong. American 
and South Vietnamese losses were slight. 
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But this military achievement is only inci- 
dental to several larger successes achieved by 
taking the offensive along the frontier. Those 
other gains exceed anything ‘accomplished by 
the Americans and their allies in all the long 
Vietnamese struggle. 

First, the Nixon offensive against the Com- 
munist bases in Cambodia has made it far 
easier to withdraw 150,000 more American 
troops by the end of this year—without ex- 
posing South Vietnam to Communist con- 
quest. Hard hit and bewildered, Hanoi's 
troops will be unable to undertake a counter- 
attack along the Cambodian front for many 
months to come—during which time Ameri- 
can disengagement can proceed as Mr. Nixon 
has scheduled it. 

Second, the government and the army of 
South Vietnam have been mightily heart- 
ened by this victory, and can act with more 
confidence and better prospect of continuing 
success than ever they enjoyed before. They 
soon should be able to assume most of their 
own defense. 

Third, the Cambodian government at 
Phnom Penh, headed by Gen. Lon Nol, has 
been saved from the Communist onslaught. 
That government has been given precious 
time in which to organize effective resistance 
to Viet Cong and North Vietnamese forces. 
Time was mostly what the Cambodians 
needed; for the Kymers, detestation of Viet- 
namese should suffice to squelch a guerrilla 
war like that in Vietnam, provided that Lon 
Nol is able to repulse in this hour of crisis 
the 40,000 Communist troops that have in- 
vaded his country. 

Fourth, the Communists’ stocks of muni- 
tions and food have been captured, in vast 
quantity, and their bases in eastern Cam- 
bodia have been overrun. Withdrawn to the 
interior of Cambodia, the enemy soon will 
be desperately short of ammunition and 
rice. And our forces have cut, at least tem- 
porarily, the routes by which supplies come 
down through Laos. 

Fifth, the Nixon offensive has made it vir- 
tually impossible for the Communists to 
mount any assault upon the neighborhood 
of Saigon until the monsoons are over. And 
the Viet Cong in the Mekong Delta are cut off 
from reinforcements and supplies. 

Sixth, Hanoi and the Viet Cong have suf- 
fered a vast loss of face throughout South- 
eastern Asia. Not only Cambodia, but Thai- 
land and other states are heartened to resist 
the Communists—who now clearly are vin- 
cible, when one carries the war to them. 

Finally, Soviet Russia has been informed, 
through this Cambodian action, that the 
United States is not a feeble giant: that 
America can strike promptly and with great 
power, when necessary. This will diminish the 
Russian proclivity to aid the Arab states 
against Israel; and it should incline Moscow 
toward more serious negotiations in the 
SALT talks and elsewhere. In the long run, 
President Nixon's decision to act in Cam- 
bodia will be understood as a bold measure 
that improved the prospects for peace. 


A DIFFERENT SCENE 


Just before the drive in Cambodia began, 
a South Vietnamese colonel released some 
long-pent-up anger on his chief U.S. adviser. 
“You Americans think the North Vietnamese 
are gods!” he shouted. “You should give us 
a chance to fight as they do—on someone 
else’s land. We would amaze you.” By last 
week, after a month of campaigning on Cam- 
bodian soil, the colonel’s words were begin- 
ning to sound prophetic. For many U.S. mili- 
tary men, if not exactly amazed, were ex- 
tremely pleased with the performance of 
the South Vietnamese armed forces in Cam- 
bodia. “The rabbits,” observed one Amer- 
ican, “have turned into tigers. 

Not that the South Vietnamese have 
chewed up the North Vietnamese or their 
Viet Cong and local Communist allies in any 
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conclusive fashion. Indeed, the Communist 
troops, in accord with the Maoist guerrilla 
maxim to retreat in the face of superior 
forces, have chosen to avoid major confron- 
tations. But nevertheless, the South Viet- 
namese have done exceedingly well when the 
enemy has elected to stand and fight. In the 
process, the South Vietnamese have moved 
steadily into Cambodia, and last week—with 
the capture of the important rubber planta- 
tion town of Chup and the consolidation of 
their positions south of Phnom Penh—they 
were in control of vast stretches of rice-rich, 
densely populated land to the east and south 
of the Cambodian capital. 

One of the ironies in this, according to a 
high-level U.S. military source, is that the 
South Vietnamese Joint General Staff was 
originally horrified at the idea of engaging 
in a massive thrust into Cambodia. It was 
only after the General Staff was given direct 
orders from President Nguyen Van Thieu 
that it reluctantly prepared the battle plans. 
“Not only were they excellent plans,” said 
the American, “but they were brilliantly car- 
ried out.” Those plans called for (1) a multi- 
division ground operation and (2) a search- 
and-clear sweep up the Mekong River all 
the way to Phnom Penh by a combined force 
of all four of Saigon’s military services—the 
army, navy, marines and air force. Such 
complicated, large-scale maneuvers were new 
to the South Vietnamese. But both, so far, 
have been carried out in Cambodia with 
hardly a hitch. 

Rout: The aggressiveness of the South 
Vietnamese troops, once a sore point with 
U.S. advisers, is also getting better marks. In 
one case, a company of South Vietnamese 
hiked a risky 10 kilometers at night to sur- 
prise and rout a bigger force of North Viet- 
namese the next morning. Such a maneuver 
would have taken the South Vietnamese 
Army of yesteryear several days and a regi- 
ment to execute. And there is no concealing 
the pleasure that Saigon is taking in its 
recent military achievements. “No one can 
say now that we lack fighting spirit,” says 
Minister of State Phan Quang Dan. 

If the willingness of the South Vietnamese 
to seek the enemy and join him in battle 
has been impressive, so too has been their 
impeccable military discipline. In the South 
Vietnamese encampments near Cambodian 
towns, tents are pitched symmetrically, 
trucks are lined up, latrines are dug and 
garbage is actually buried. And despite 
earlier fears in Phnom Penh, the South Viet- 
mamese have behaved with remarkable re- 
straint toward the Cambodians. Rape and 
looting have been rare, and for the most 
part South Vietnamese troops have carried 
out orders not to display their own national 
flag unnecessarily. “Can you imagine,” asks 
one U.S. major, “Americans strolling into a 
country where other Americans had been 
slaughtered and not even flying their flag?” 

What has happened to transform the 
once-maligned South Vietnamese troops? It 
is simple,” says an American military adviser. 
“After twenty years of what has always been 
essentially a defensive war, the southerners 
have finally gone on the offensive. They are 
fighting in someone else’s backyard and 
happy to be there.” Morale has soared, and 
truckloads of South Vietnamese have roared 
into battle in almost a holiday mood. More- 
over, there is little doubt that the South 
Vietnamese—after years of being condescend- 
ed to by the Americans—are delighted to 
show the ragamuffin Cambodian Army what 
real fighting men are like. Echoing U.S. views 
of the ARVN, South Vietnamese Brig. Gen. 
Nguyen Ba Di remarks: “These Cambodians 
wouldn't be bad fighters if they had the 
right equipment and good leaders.” 

But the leadership and equipment, as 
well as high morale, do not fully explain 
the South Vietnamese success. There is also 
the very major factor that the Cambodian 
campaign is exactly the kind of conventional 
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operation—capturing towns, ferry 

and rubber plantations—that the South 
Vietnamese Army has been trained for but 
has rarely had the chance to carry out. In 
Cambodia, the South Vietnamese do not 
have to worry about the effect that blowing 
up a town will have on the pacification pro- 
gram. And they can take to the paved roads 
with tanks and armored personnel carriers 
and highball from one Cambodian town to 
another just as their Yankee mentors did 
in World War II. An added joy is that the 
enemy has not had the time to seed the 
roads and jungle with mines and booby 
traps. 

All this, of course, raises the question of 
just how relevant the South Vietnamese 
military experience in Cambodia is to the 
situation at home, where fighting conditions 
are vastly different. “The fact that the South 
Vietnamese are good at this type of opera- 
tion,” says one Western diplomat, “doesn’t 
mean they'll do a good job back in Vietnam.” 
Nor, for that matter, does it mean that they 
will ultimately emerge triumphant from 
Cambodia. So far, the South Vietmamese 
have done their job in Cambodia with con- 
siderable flair and effectiveness. But they 
have not by any means destroyed the enemy, 
only driven him to cover. The North Viet- 
namese still have powerful forces in the 
Cambodian countryside surrounding many 
of the South Vietnamese positions. And if 
the South Vietnamese should become bogged 
down in the monsoon rains expected this 
month, then the North Vietnamese might 
well try to deflate the newly puffed-up ego 
of their enemies. 


House TRADITIONS MAKE VOTE ON WAR 
UNLIKELY 
(By Shirley Elder) 

Unless some major changes occur in the 
next few months, it is doubtful that there 
will be a recorded vote in the House on the 
issue of the Vietnam war, no matter what 
the Senate does or what happens in South- 
east Asia. 

This is not because the issue will not be 
raised. It certainly will, both in House anti- 
war efforts as appropriations bills come to 
the fioor, and in House consideration of 
whatever Senate amendments are adopted. 

But House rules and traditions are so 
rigid that nothing short of a minor revolu- 
tion is going to change them. 

A chief factor is that most House business 
is conducted in what’s known as the “com- 
mittee of the whole,” where no record is 
made of the votes of individual congress- 
men. 

BORROWED FROM BRITISH 

The procedure was lifted from the British 
parliamentary system, where informal votes 
were designed to protect legislators from the 
King’s recriminations. 

There are three kinds of votes in the com- 
mittee of the whole: voice, where each side 
hollers “aye” or “no”; a division, where the 
members stand to be counted, and tellers, 
where each congressman files down the 
center aisle to be tallied. 

A recorded vote, with all names listed in 
the Congressional Record for all to see, is 
possible in only two situations. 

First, if an unfriendly amendment is 
adopted in the committee of the whole, a 
bill’s floor manager can demand a roll call 
when the House resumes regular business. 

Second, a roll call is possible on a motion 
to recommit, which traditionally is handled 
by the minority party as a last chance to 
kill or alter legislation by sending it back 
to the original committee. 

On the question of the war, however, Re- 
publican and Democratic leaders join in 
support of the President. The minority party 
does not, in this case, represent the “op- 
position” viewpoint. The motion to recom- 
mit becomes meaningless, and liberal war 
foes are frustrated to the point of rage. 
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Grumbling that war backers lack the 
courage to be counted publicly on the war, 
the doves have turned to a conf al- 
ternative, something known as the “previous 
question.” 

Normally, the previous question is ordered 
routinely, without challenge. It simply clears 
the way for a vote on the pending legisla- 
tion. The speaker announces: “The previous 
question (namely, the vote on the bill) is 
ordered” —and the House votes. 

However, if the House refused to order 
that vote, by not agreeing to the previous 
question, the bill again would be open to 
amendment, this time without the protec- 
tions of the committee of the whole: votes 
would be recorded. 

So, liberals have begun demanding roll 
calls on this procedural move: a “no” vote is 
interpreted as support of whatever liberal 
amendment is being pushed. Thus, the only 
record vote supporting the supersonic trans- 
port the other day actually came on a previ- 
ous-question tally. Liberals, trying to kill 
SST funds, came closer than they ever have, 
losing 176 to 163. 

Similarly, the only vote on whether to 
restrict funds for sending American troops 
into Cambodia came on a move to order the 
previous question. Doves lost, 248 to 146, but 
in losing, they hit a new high in anti-war 
sentiment. 

Critics of the war find it difficult to explain 
why the House is more hawkish than the 
Senate. Part of the answer rests with the 
leadership. Both Democratic Speaker John 
W. McCormack and GOP Leader Gerald R. 
Ford feel Congress should do nothing to tie 
the hands of the chief executive on matters 
of national security. 

Leading House doves argue the leadership 
is running behind the country. They say they 
sense a changing mood throughout the na- 
tion and they warn that House members who 
refuse to see this will find the voters refus- 
ing to send them back to Congress. 

Still, the doves mustered only those 146 
votes on a major test of sentiment shortly 
after President Nixon appeared to escalate 
the conflict by sending U.S. troops into Cam- 
bodia. 

Of the 146, 116 were Democrats, a minor- 
ity of the House Democrats. 

War foes protest, however, that these test 
votes, coming on procedural questions, never 
really come to grips with basic issues. 

Rep. Donald M. Fraser, D-Minn., chairman 
of the liberal Democratic Study Group and a 
spokesman for those who oppose the war, 
has launched a campaign against these rules, 
which he says deprive the liberal minority of 
an opportunity to force a Vietnam vote. 

There are three main targets—the refusal 
to record teller votes, the fact that motions 
to recommit are offered by top minority 
members of a committee who often do not 
represent the true minority, and the practice 
of permitting those same senior members to 
allocate debate time. 

As ranking Democrats and Republicans on 
each committee grow old together, their 
philosophies often blend into uniformity. 
Four come to mind: Armed Services, Appro- 
priations, Judiciary, Foreign Affairs. 

Fraser tried and failed to alter the time- 
honored procedures when the House took 
up the military construction authorization 
bill. He wanted discussion time reserved 
specifically for the true “minority” on mili- 
tary matters—in this case, the liberals from 
both parties—and he wanted the House to 
permit a dissenter to offer the motion to re- 
commit, or kill certain portions of, the bill. 

It didn't work. 

Fraser’s followers had to turn to the “‘pre- 
vious question.” They lost, as anticipated. 

The maneuver certainly is not the sim- 
plest way of legislating, but it’s all the out- 
voted and out-ranked liberals have. It still 
leaves doubt over how the House really feels. 
Presumably, some vote for or against the 
previous question because of their personal 
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feelings on using procedural matters as test 
votes. 

Clearly, a majority of House members do 
not want to yote on whether to support 
Nixon in Southeast Asia and, almost as 
clearly, a majority do support the President. 
By failing to permit a clear yes-no vote, how- 
ever, the House allows the question to re- 
main muddy and lets the President inter- 
pret its actions anyway he wants. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, is it con- 
venient for the Senator to yield to me? 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes, it is. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I would request, if the 
Senator could, and if it is agreeable to 
him, that he yield to me for 10 or 12 
minutes so that I may comment on the 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi with the understanding that I do 
not lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia, and I thank the Sen- 
ate, too, for permitting this interruption. 

Mr. President, I have been vitally in- 
terested in this entire subject since the 
highly important Church-Cooper amend- 
ment became the pending question. It 
represents the thought of two of our very 
finest and among our most able Senators. 
We all cherish them and appreciate their 
efforts in trying to get this problem 
solved. I am delighted with the way they 
have carried on this debate. 

But to me, as I see the operation of 
this war, how we got into it, how we have 
carried it on, and what a prominent part 
the sanctuaries have played, it looks as 
though, if we are going to stay there— 
and I do not believe in turning and run- 
ning—it is fortunate that we had the 
decision made by the President as Com- 
mander in Chief, and also as President 
of the United States, that this sanctuary 
in particular had to be destroyed. 

Mr. President, I have been satisfied 
for years that the sanctuary system 
there is our primary obstacle in bring- 
ing this conflict to a termination; of 
bringing this conflict—and it is an un- 
fortunate conflict—to a successful ter- 
mination of some kind. I think the suc- 
cess of taking over this sanctuary has 
proven beyond all doubt the practical 
wisdom of the President’s decision to go 
in there. He did not know how it would 
result. No one else did. But that was one 
of those cases in which a decision had 
to be made, and he made the hard one. 
Without going into the figures again, I 
think the action is highly successful. 

As one who has been fairly close to 
this war all the way through, I think 
the movement of our troops in going in 
and destroying the sanctuary made the 
difference, for the time being, with re- 
spect to continuing with our withdrawal 
program. In other words, I believe the 
plan was in jeopardy. I had the feeling, 
before I ever heard about the invasion 
of Cambodia, that we were getting down 
to a narrow margin of being able to 
withdraw safely, leaving the men who 
were still there able to protect them- 
selves. So for those reasons I greatly 
welcome what was done. 
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On the very practical side of this ques- 
tion, I do think a constitutional ques- 
tion is involved, and in this way: I have 
said before on the floor of the Senate 
that Congress certainly has the power 
to appropriate money or to withhold 
money. But if we are already in a war 
and men are going forth to battle— 
and certainly this matter has jelled 
into 4 or 5 years of actual fighting— 
then, so long as the battle is going on 
and boys are ordered to go in and sacri- 
fice their lives, if necessary, in battles 
there every day, I do not believe any pro- 
viso Congress puts in a biil, appropria- 
tion, or otherwise, is binding on the Pres- 
ident or the Commander in Chief. I do 
not conceive that we could have the 
authority to say, “Go on with the battle, 
the money is here, but don’t hit the other 
fellow back.” That is about all we are 
doing in the sanctuaries. 

I do not believe the President ought 
to be put in a position of having to de- 
cide whether that proviso is valid or 
not. Every President wants to obey what- 
ever Congress enacts. I am not suggest- 
ing that the President would fail to obey 
it—the very opposite of that—but it 
proves to me that he could not be bound 
by it, within the laws of reason and 
carrying on a war in a battlefield there 
in which we are trying to proscribe or 
limit him. To me, that is not only a ques- 
tion of great concern, but it involves a 
precedent that would plague our country 
and future Presidents. In all the ups and 
downs and wars we have had, there has 
never been a Congress that undertook 
to pass a law that proscribed and lim- 
ited the President of the United States 
as to a battle that was already going on. 
That certainly is a physical fact. 

I highly commend the Senator from 
West Virginia. I have been groping all 
the time as to just what would be the 
proper amendment to offer on the point 
that I am discussing, in order to put this 
whole matter in issue and make it de- 
cisive. I think the Senator from West 
Virginia has come up with the exact 
language, the proper language, the lan- 
guage with the proper meaning. It does 
not go too far, but it goes far enough. 

ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I heart- 
ily support the amendment; and, if I 
am in order now, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be permitted to join the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia as a cosponsor 
of his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. I 
had asked him a few hours ago if that 
would be all right, I thank the Senator 
for his attitude. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Mississippi will 
allow me, I thank him for his support of 
the amendment, and I am grateful for his 
cosponsorship. He is a great Senator, a 
powerful Senator, a highly respected 
Senator. I am pleased that he has asked 
to join as a cosponsor and that this 
request has been granted. 

Mr. STENNIS. I certainly am grateful, 
and I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. President, to continue, other Sen- 
ators are as much concerned about the 
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Constitution as I am, of course. But I 
point out again that phrase in the Con- 
stitution, “the Commander in Chief,” 
has a real meaning. 

The question was, as I gather from 
what I have read about the Constitu- 
tional Convention, that the delegates 
could not agree upon how they would se- 
lect, particularly in wartime, a com- 
mander in chief; and they never did 
agree upon a system of selecting a com- 
mander in chief. They finally settled on 
the idea that the Chief Executive of our 
Nation would be the Commander in 
Chief. 

The argument was made that while 
everyone had in mind George Washing- 
ton for our first President, we would 
have future Presidents who were not 
militarily trained. However, they decided 
it did not make any difference. They 
wanted the authority placed there, and 
the President could act on the advice and 
counsel of others. 

So this is a constitutional office, to 
the same degree that the Presidency is 
a constitutional office, though the same 
man occupies both. 

To be frank about it, can anyone imag- 
ine the First Congress putting limita- 
tions on George Washington with refer- 
ence to a battle that was already in 
progress? More recently, we can hardly 
imagine Congress putting limitations 
upon the late President Eisenhower as 
Commander in Chief of all allied forces 
in World War II. Such thoughts the mind 
rejects immediately. 

But the principle is just the same, I 
do not think this is an attack on Presi- 
dent Nixon personally; I want to make 
that clear. I do not think so at all. But 
I am not pleading for President Nixon. 
I am pleading for the office of the Presi- 
dency of the United States and for the 
office of Commander in Chief. 

Moreover, there is no doubt in my mind 
that continued use of this power is nec- 
essary for our withdrawal program, 
which I pray will be successful, and I 
have some belief that it will. 

Frankly, I never have flatly stated that 
I believed unconditionally this is the 
way, and the only way. But I want to 
back it, and I shall back it as long as 
I can. I believe that we are on the way 
to success. But we ought not to stop here 
and argue too long, now, about whether 
the Commander in Chief should have 
gone in here or gone in there. If we are 
going to back this war that we have 
been in for 5 years, we have got to have 
somebody to make those decisions. 

Going over into another country, 
though, is a serious matter. Crossing a 
boundary line for any reason is a seri- 
ous matter, and should give pause for a 
second thought. I am sure it did in this 
instance. 

But, what is that territory there that 
we have been in and may have to go into 
again after we retire? That territory lost 
its neutrality years ago. It has lost all of 
its normal characteristics of being a part 
of an independent nation. The Cambo- 
dian Government was either willing for 
this sanctuary to be there, or else could 
not prevent it. So it had lost all aspects 
of its neutrality. It had long ago lost all 
aspects of its independence as a nation; 
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instead, it was an arsenal—an arsenal for 
supplies, of weapons, military hardware 
of all kinds, essential ammunition for re- 
plenishment of the army, retraining— 
well, I do not know that there was much 
retraining done there, but there was a re- 
constituting of the fighting units. Virtu- 
ally everything that needed to be done in 
making a war was done there except the 
basic training and, of course, the indus- 
iui production that has to be behind 
t. 

So it lost its neutrality. It lost its 
identification as a part of a nation that 
could maintain its sovereignty. It was an 
arsenal for the production of war. 
Against whom? Against us. Against our 
men that we were having to send into 
those battles day after day after day— 
including, of course, our other allies. 

Can we say now, on the fioor of the 
Senate, regardless of our good inten- 
tions, that we are going to reach out, 
stay the hand of the President, and say 
to him, “Oh, we are going to back you, 
except that on this battlefield we are not 
going to let you have freedom of judg- 
ment, in this very vital spot”? 

I know we accept in good faith the in- 
tentions of the President to come out of 
there by a certain date. But what Presi- 
dent can guarantee, in a war, that he 
will be able to carry out exactly what 
his plans are? What President, at any 
time, has ever been able to guarantee that 
this same problem will not redevelop? 
Of course no one can. 

If we adopt the Church-Cooper amend- 
ment, regardless of the fine words that 
are in it, it is going to tie the Com- 
mander in Chief down to where, re- 
gardless of what develops in that sanc- 
tuary or anywhere else that has these 
countries’ names tied to it, he cannot 
move, even during a battle, to protect 
men who are engaged in that battle, and 
he cannot move into such areas to con- 
tinue our withdrawal program. 

So in those circumstances I say we 
must, in some way, stay the legislative 
arm until we have taken a second 
thought. I am willing to go as far as any- 
one else with trying to maintain and 
protect the legislative power; but that is 
not the issue here now. We are already in 
war. We are already in those battles, and 
we are not demanding that all those men 
be brought home. Few, if any, Senators 
have taken the responsibility of advocat- 
ing that. Instead, over and over again, 
nearly all of us have approved continua- 
tion of the war. 

Iam not casting any “I-told-you-so’s,” 
or saying to any Senator that he should 
have voted a different way. Senators 
voted the way they thought they should 
have voted at the time. Over and over, we 
have passed authorization bills and ap- 
propriation bills to do what we, in our 
hearts, did not favor or did not want to 
do. But, as is almost always true, the law 
of necessity operated on us, and we went 
ahead and did these things. 

To that extent, we cannot say now that 
we did not give the former Presidents 
the authority to do the very things that 
they have been doing, in a general way. 
I do not refer only to the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution. Suppose we had not passed it. 
We have given this consent over and over 
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again, and now it is certainly not very— 
well, I do not like to use the word “‘con- 
sistent,” but it is not in keeping, I sub- 
mit, with our responsibilities in view of 
what we have already done, to approach 
this problem in this way. 

I would rather see a resolution demand- 
ing a complete and immediate with- 
drawal than to see one that would keep 
our men on the battlefield, but still not 
give their Commander in Chief some 
freedom of judgment in their protection. 

Iam choosing my words carefully now. 
I think it would be better, even, to set a 
future date for a complete withdrawal 
than it would be to say to the President, 
in effect, “Keep on fighting, keep on 
sending our men in.” 

“You can do it, but don’t dare step over 
that imaginary line to destroy the sanc- 
tuaries which they not only have built 
up as an arsenal of supply but also have 
used as a refuge to hit and run.” That 
has been our drawback, as almost every- 
one knows, all during this war. 

I have no more knowledge about the 
sentiment of the people than anyone else. 
As chairman of the committee, I have 
received a great deal of mail—mail from 
my home State and other mail. I am not 
thinking in terms of any particular let- 
ter. I am thinking now in terms of the 
way I interpret the feeling, the expres- 
sion, on the street, in the buses, at the 
crossroads, at the ball games, I have 
traveled somewhat throughout the coun- 
try while this amendment has been 
pending. With their good, old common- 
sense, the American people, by and large, 
know that if we are in war, someone has 
to direct the war. They know that. We 
cannot fool them. We cannot fool the 
people at the crossroads in the United 
States on that point. We cannot fool the 
housewives and the mothers of these 
boys. They know someone must direct 
the war if you were going to be in it. They 
know, too, that it cannot be directed by 
a multiheaded body such as Congress. 
They understand that fully. 

They may not know exactly what 
“Commander in Chief” means. Many of 
them may not realize, without being 
reminded, that this is a constitutional 
function. But they know that a govern- 
ment must have a head, a war must be 
run, and someone must have the final 
say. If they do not realize the wording 
of the Constitution, they know what the 
custom is, and it is that the President 
has the final say. 

Another thought goes with that, just 
as night follows day, and it is this: If 
we are going to stay in that war and are 
going to send our boys into battle, we 
want the President to have the authority 
necessary to carry out the combined 
judgment of himself and his advisers. 
There is no escape from that. 

There has been talk about the mass of 
mail and the marching. I am distressed, 
too, that we are in war and that our 
people are disturbed, and I do not blame 
them. But when we allow for the zx 
percent of them who are making the 
noise and doing the marching—much of 
it in good faith—the great body of the 
people have the capacity to come to a 
judgment based on common sense. They 
know, as I have said, that in a war some- 
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one must be in charge. They know that it 
cannot be Congress. They do not want 
us interfering and limiting and restrict- 
ing this power as it relates to carrying 
out the function, the fighting, the plan- 
ning, and the activities on the battlefield. 

I believe that time will prove whether 
we should adopt this amendment. I do 
not think it will be adopted. I do not be- 
lieve Congress will ever adopt the con- 
cept of the Cooper-Church amendment 
in whatever wording. But in the event 
the Senate should adopt it, I believe it 
would prove to be a mistake; that just 
that much would be an injurious prece- 
dent. The injury would start flowing to 
us immediately. It would start more 
quickly than on the battlefield—in the 
embassies and the chancelleries and with 
the heads of government all over the 
world, both friend and foe. It would be 
unprecedented that a responsible body 
such as Congress, when we are in this 
predicament, would try to restrict, by 
words and limitations, the authority, the 
judgment, and the discretion of the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

I think there would be great glee around 
the council tables of our enemies, our 
adversaries, and those who are not in 
sympathy with us and against us, and 
it would be a victory for them. I think 
we would immediately start taking a 
downward turn in any chance to get a 
settlement, a reasonable settlement of 
any kind, in this unfortunate war. I be- 
lieve it would create doubt among our 
friends. But I am more concerned about 
the formidable strength and determina- 
tion it would give to our adversaries, to 
keep up their plan to continue this war 
as long as they can, with as much cost 
to us as they can. Every day they are 
able to do that, it is a victory for them. 
They do not expect to annihilate us and 
to overrun our armies. They want to 
take a toll of a different kind. 

As long as we are going to stay in, in- 
stead of thinking of ways to restrict the 
President of the United States, I think 
we should be thinking of ways to back 
him and support him. That is the Amer- 
ican way. Like him or not, that is an- 
other question. Support him or not at 
the polls, that is another question. But 
when the pressure is on us and the crisis 
is on and our boys are going into battle, 
God save us from the day that we try 
to decide things both ways—to be in a 
war but to be wishing ourselves out of it. 

War is war, a noted journalist said, 
but there are much worse things than 
that about war. It is bad at best. But cer- 
tainly this amendment is not the way 
out. 

I believe that the Senator from West 
Virginia has hit the nail on the head. 
Regardless of what may happen to the 
rest of this amendment, the law, of 
necessity, requires that this proviso be 
put in: Nothing in subsection (a) (1) 
shall preclude the President from tak- 
ing such action as may be necessary— 
of course, that means in his judgment— 
“to protect the lives of U.S. forces in 
South Vietnam or to hasten the with- 
drawal of U.S. forces from South 
Vietnam.” 

The last part is the hope of our Na- 
tion today, and if we are going to re- 
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strict that, we ought to abandon the 
withdrawal program entirely and say we 
will try it another way. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Will the 
distinguished Senator allow me to state 
that the word “hasten” has been deleted 
and the amendment has now been modi- 
fied, at my request, to read “facilitate.” 
The word “hasten” has been deleted, and 
the word “facilitate” has been inserted in 
lieu thereof. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. I 
did not know of that change. I think it is 
a better word. 

Mr. President, I have concluded my 
thoughts for the time being. I thank the 
Senator from West Virgina for yielding 
to me. It is a privilege to join in co- 
sponsoring his amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator for his very able statement 
and I thank him again for cosponsor- 
ship of the perfecting amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment, as modified, be 
reprinted. I make this request as a re- 
sult of the colloquy which I have just 
engaged in with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I would also ask that the pages 
take off the desks of Senators all my 
previous versions of amendments, so 
that tomorrow only the reprinted ver- 
sion of amendment No. 667, as modified, 
will lie on their desks as an amendment 
by the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, that will be done. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I gladly 
yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator on the excellent 
amendment he is offering. I think that 
the acceptance of this amendment will 
do much to undo the damage that can 
be done by the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment not only in regard to the waging 
of this particular war, but also because 
of the precedent it can set. 

My personal feeling is that if we are 
concerned about the Constitution’s 
charges to the Congress relevant to 
raising and maintaining armies and 
navies and providing for them and gov- 
erning, and so forth, if some Senators 
believe that this power does include stra- 
tegic and tactical decisions and the 
strength to enforce decisions, we should 
approach the matter with a constitu- 
tional amendment so that we do not 
establish a precedent that can be used 
any time the President uses his power 
as Commander in Chief. 

Likewise, on the amendments that will 
be offered after we decide the pending 
amendment relative to the power of the 
President, I think we should also ap- 
proach that question with a constitu- 
tional amendment and allow the Sen- 
ate to act on it and then have it go 
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through the several legislatures for ac- 
tion by the people. 

The Senator from West Virginia has 
offered an amendment that I think is 
absolutely necessary. I think we would 
destroy not only the confidence of our 
own people in the presidential power, but 
we would also destroy the confidence of 
our friends around the world if we were 
to willy-nilly pull out of Cambodia on 
June 30 and then have the Cooper- 
Church amendment apply and the Presi- 
dent not be able to go back in to protect 
the lives of American servicemen or 
American nationals who might be in 
that country on missions of state or busi- 
ness or otherwise. 

ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the Senator. I intend to 
support him on this amendment. If the 
Senator would not object, I would like 
to have my name included as a co- 
sponsor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am grateful for the statement 
by the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) . I welcome his support. 

Mr. President, I ask that the name of 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) be included as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 667. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has no objection, 
I, too, would wish to become a cosponsor 
of the amendment. 

Let me say, as the Senator said some 
time ago, that I think I hold about the 
same views with reference to the Cam- 
bodian incursion as the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

I have said publicly, as the Senator 
has, that I would not support the in- 
cursion into Cambodia if the purpose 
was to shore up the Lon Nol government 
or to become engaged in another land 
war in Cambodia, as much sympathy as 
I might feel for the Cambodians. 

I do share the views of the Senator 
from West Virginia that it is necessary to 
protect American forces and is necessary 
to continue the withdrawal from South- 
east Asia and, if possible, to expedite 
these withdrawals. 

These worthy objectives have been 
stated by President Nixon many times. 

I view the Senator’s amendment as 
the key amendment of all that have been 
offered or printed to date. 

I think very clearly that we are now 
down to the area with reference to the 
Cooper-Church amendment where we 
decided who is the Commander in Chief, 
whether it will be the President, as stated 
in the Constitution, or whether it will be, 
as the Senator from Mississippi said a 
few moments ago, a body of men in 
Congress. 

I share the views expressed by the 
Senator from Mississippi that most 
Americans understand that some one 
person must have that power, some one 
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person must have that right. I believe 
that the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from West Virginia strengthens 
the Church-Cooper amendment. I do not 
believe that it vitiates it. 

I believe that it makes it very clear, as 
many Senators have said on the floor 
time and time again—in fact, many 
sponsors of the Church-Cooper amend- 
ment have said so—that the President 
has the right to protect American troops 
in any event. 

If he has that right, if that is a clear- 
cut right and power that the President 
has in accordance with the Constitution, 
then, it does no harm to the Church- 
Cooper amendment to write that in the 
amendment. 

As the Senator suggests, it strengthens 
the hand of the President and indicates 
to the American people that Congress 
does share the responsibility. I believe 
that it would offer a very appropriate 
and very reasonable and very legitimate 
compromise. 

Mr. President, I strongly support the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia. I think that with refer- 
ence to the amendment voted on earlier 
today, the amendment of the Senator 
from West Virginia is broad enough to 
provide the protection necessary to 
Americans who may be prisoners of war 
or Americans who may be missing in 
action. 

I know that the Senator from West 
Virginia shares the same views as every 
other Senator with reference to these 
unfortunate men. 

If the Senator has no objection, I 
would appreciate the opportunity of 
joining him as a cosponsor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I not only have no objection, but 
I also welcome the cosponsorship by the 
able Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Dore) may be included as a 
cosponsor of my amendment No. 667, as 
modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Hansen). 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, it has 
been my great privilege to admire the dil- 
igence and the understanding that the 
Senator from West Virginia has brought 
to the Senate since I have been a Mem- 
ber. 

It has given me great pleasure and 
satisfaction to note from time to time his 
eagerness always to place the interest of 
our country above those of any partisan 
considerations. 

I have supported the Senator on more 
than one occasion, as he knows. 

If it is in accord with the wishes of 
the Senator, I, too, would like to ask that 
my name be added as a cosponsor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I had hoped that the Senator 
would ask that his name be included as 
@ cosponsor. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the able Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen) be added 
as a cosponsor of my amendment No. 
667. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator would yield further, let me say 
at the risk of being repetitious that I 
think the Senator’s amendment spells 
out very clearly, and precisely, exactly 
the thoughts that have motivated the 
President of the United States in taking 
the actions he has taken in Cambodia. 

As I have said from time to time, it 
seems obvious to me that if we will but 
reflect objectively upon the involvement 
of this country in Southeast Asia, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that we 
are fighting the same enemy that we 
have been fighting over there for a num- 
ber of years. There is no difference. It is 
the same enemy that we have fought all 
along. 

The only thing that I can see that has 
changed is that for the first time we 
have taken from the enemy the exclusive 
right he has had of deciding where the 
battleground will be. 

We did not go into Cambodia seeking 
to violate the integrity of that nation. It 
was only through long patience that we 
permitted the enemy to use sanctuaries 
in Cambodia as a base from which he 
could make attacks upon our forces in 
Vietnam, take American lives, and bring 
about great destruction of the country 
of Vietnam, and when the going got 
tough, retreat back across the border 
and be given the protection and asylum 
that a neutral country, so to speak, af- 
forded the enemy. 

I think that our incursion into Cam- 
bodia will accomplish both the objectives 
that the Senator’s amendment calls for. 

It will protect the lives of American 
men in uniform in South Vietnam and it 
will hasten and make more orderly the 
withdrawal of American forces from 
South Vietnam. It does one other thing, 
in my judgment. It will give the South 
Vietnamese added time in which to as- 
sume the full burden of responsibility 
for their own defense on the one hand 
and to bring about a viable government 
on the other so as to accomplish as best 
we can the purposes which motivated 
President Kennedy when he first com- 
mitted forces to that part of the world. 
It will help achieve the objective that I 
am certain President Johnson had in 
mind when he further pursued that war. 
No further purpose would be served in 
my recounting what has happened in 
the past 10 years. But none of us should 
take exception to and be against the sort 
of amendment to which I now subscribe. 

It occurs to me that if we want to be 
sincere, as I am certain Members of this 
body are in trying to legislate here, how 
could we possibly take exception to an 
amendment that spells out our purposes 
as clearly and as unequivocally as does 
the amendment of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. So long as the 
President is trying to pursue these twin 
objectives spelled out here, this amend- 
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ment will give meaning to the Cooper- 
Church amendment by making it abun- 
dantly clear there is no other intention on 
the part of anyone who may later have 
the opportunity to vote up or down on 
this amendment. If it is agreed to I am 
certain it will gain for the Cooper- 
Church amendment much support it 
does not now have. By incorporating this 
amendment in the Cooper-Church 
amendment Senators will be better able 
to support the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment. and they can do so with the clear 
feeling that we are not equivocating with 
respect to Cambodia insofar as our ob- 
jectives and the President’s objectives 
are concerned. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to cospon- 
sor such a worthwhile amendment. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the able Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS), I 
ask unanimous consent that his name be 
included as a cosponsor of amendment 
667, as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER TO HOLD HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 1117 AT DESK UNTIL 
CLOSE OF BUSINESS FRIDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent—I under- 
stand that this request has been cleared 
on both sides of the aisle—that the mes- 
sage from the House concerning House 
Joint Resolution 1117 be held at the desk 
until the close of business on Friday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HIT-AND-RUN REPORTING 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, Daniel 
Schorr of CBS never has a kind word 
for the Nixon administration, nor for 
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that matter any word for those who do 
not share his liberal views. In his re- 
peated attempts to criticize the adminis- 
tration, facts are secondary. The most 
recent example of bias was his report on 
CBS morning news Tuesday, June 2. 

Mr. Schorr introduced his subject mat- 
ter in the following way: 

The Nixon Administration says it will 
solve the hunger problem by the end of this 
month when it has a food program working 
in every county. But the White House is 
sitting on a report that found many coun- 
ties running only “paper programs”, 

Two West Point instructors, Captains Ter- 
rence Goggin and Walter Hendrix, were com- 
missioned last summer by the Urban Affairs 
Council to make a survey. They say they 
filed their report in January and that it was 
suppressed as “politically sensitive.” Now, 
they are ready—though forbidden to appear 
in uniform—to tell their story today to 
Senator McGovern's Nutrition Committee. 
Captain Goggin summed it up for CBS 
News. 


This introduction was followed by 
rather objective remarks of Captain 
Goggin, and his comments were followed 
by this closing statement of Mr. Schorr: 

White House News Secretary Ron Ziegler 
says he knows of no such report ... I have 
a copy of it here, and it appears to be on 
White House stationery, saying, “A survey 
commissioned by the Urban Affairs Council 
for the President.” As to the charge of dis- 
crimination in food distribution in the 
South, Ziegler says, and I quote, “There is 
none.” Unquote. 


There is nothing particularly disturb- 
ing in the remarks by Captain Goggin, 
but Mr. Schorr, in his customary man- 
ner, dealt several body blows to the ad- 
ministration before and after Goggin’s 
statement. Of course, the CBS viewing 
public will never know the facts because 
Mr. Schorr will never admit his bias, nor 
that he made false and misleading state- 
ments on the morning of June 2. 

He knows for a fact that no one in this 
administration has ever stated it could 
solve the hunger problem by the end of 
June. He knows that the report referred 
to was not suppressed. He knows, since 
he was present at the Nutrition and Hu- 
man Needs Committee hearing on the 
morning of June 2, that Captain Goggin 
appeared in uniform. 

He knows that Mr. Ziegler, the Presi- 
dent’s press secretary, cannot be expected 
to be aware of every report forwarded to 
or filed with the White House, and he 
would have known, had he checked, that 
the report was typed on White House 
stationery by Captains Goggin and Hen- 
drix, and that this matter was never in 
dispute. 

CBS viewers are, unfortunately, sub- 
jected to the biased views of Mr. Schorr. 
One can wonder if he is not less con- 
cerned about malnutrition in America 
than about constant harping at the ad- 
ministration’s efforts to solve this nag- 
ging problem. 

As expected, the CBS evening news on 
June 2, and the morning news of June 3, 
made no reference to my comments 
about Schorr’s biased report, so CBS 
viewers are left with the impression that 
President Nixon promised to end hunger 
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by the end of June, that the President 
is suppressing reports, and, presumably, 
that this administration forbids military 
men to appear before a committee in 
uniform. 

There are serious inadequacies in both 
the commodity and food stamp pro- 
grams, and no one in this administra- 
tion, nor the previous one, has ever 
claimed that every person in America 
suffering from an inadequate diet was 
receiving appropriate relief. 

President Nixon is providing strong 
leadership, in an effort to solve the many, 
many problems in America, and this is to 
his credit. However, one need only re- 
view the comments made by Daniel 
Schorr over the past 2 years concerning 
malnutrition in America, to really under- 
stand that his first interest is in dis- 
crediting the Nixon administration, while 
he promotes those who share his liberal 
views. 

It is, perhaps, not wise to criticize the 
media, especially a giant like CBS, but 
when those who report the news are ir- 
responsible, someone must alert the 
viewing public. 


LAWRENCE O'BRIEN 


Mr. DOLE. Mr, President, the shame 
of the Democratic Party is Lawrence 
O’Brien. His recent implied accusation 
that the President was responsible for 
the deaths of the four Kent State stu- 
dents is beneath contempt. 

Surely those Democrats who sought 
leadership for their party when they 
selected him to be their national chair- 
man had a right to expect better. 

Slander is not leadership. 

Vituperation is not statesmanship. 

But Mr. O’Brien does not appear to 
know this. 

Mr. President, we all recognize that in 
the heat of the moment any man can 
utter words he wishes he had never said 
and does not really mean. 

But real men face up to their mistakes. 
They retract or they apologize. 

Mr. O'Brien is not the first Democratic 
national chairman to falsely accuse a 
President. But the last one who did so 
was gracious and courageous, man 
enough to confess his error. 

He was Paul Butler. 

, That story begins on February 25, 
1960, when a U.S. Navy plane collided 
with a Brazilian airliner over Rio De 
Janeiro. 

Thirty-five Americans lost their lives 
in that collision, many of them mem- 
bers of a Navy band that was to have 
played in Rio for President Eisenhower 
who was on a State visit to Brazil. 

In the wake of that tragedy, Mr. Butler 
engaged in a debate with a gentleman 
who was and is a Republican Senator 
from Pennsylvania, the Honorable HucH 
Scorr. 

The New York Times of March 7, 1960, 
in a story by W. H. Lawrence, carries the 
following paragraph: 


In a bitter exchange, Mr. Butler said it 
was time someone mentioned that— 


; And here the Times quoted Mr. But- 
er— 
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“President Eisenhower has something to an- 
swer for to the wives and children of the 
Navy men’’— 


The quote of Butler’s ends here— 


who died in the air collision over Rio de 
Janeiro on February 25. 


Mr. Lawrence then resumes his quote 
of Mr. Butler: 


What right has he (the President) to take 
the Navy band on a trip around the world? 
Was this trip a political show or something? 


Mr. President, to this Senator Scott 
replied—and his reply applies to Mr. 
O’Brien today as well: 

This attempt on your part to bloody the 
hands of the President is not very creditable. 


Following this episode, Mr. Butler 
quickly retracted. He told the world that 
“for any such inference, I want to apol- 
ogize to the President and the American 
people.” 

He went on to say: 

I want to make it perfectly clear that I am 
not blaming the President for the tragic ac- 
cident or the decision which brought the 
Navy band to Brazil. 


Mr. President, Paul Butler, a Demo- 
cratic national chairman, said a wrong 
thing in anger. But he had the courage 
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and the integrity and the decency to 
apologize. We have waited in vain for 
Mr. O’Brien to follow suit. 

It is to the shame of the Democratic 
Party that Lawrence O’Brien lacks those 
qualities of courage, and integrity and 
decency held by Paul Butler. 

The Democratic Party and the Nation 
are the poorer for it. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
June 4, 1970, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 3, 1970: 
U.S. ARMY 
The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 
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To be lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. James Dyce Alger RS ZZZJE. 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Andrew Jackson Boyle, 
HM Army of the United States (major gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. John Edward Kelly R273. 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Charles Wythe Gleaves Rich, J 
Ewe Army of the United States (major 
general, U.S. Army). 


CONTFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate June 3, 1970: 
FEDERAL FARM CREDIT BOARD 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration, for terms expiring 
March 31, 1976: 

Kenneth N. Probasco, of Ohio. 

E. G. Schuhart II, of Texas. 

FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 

Helen D. Bentley, of Maryland, to be a 
Federal Maritime Commissioner for the term 
expiring June 30, 1975. 

U.S. Coast GUARD 

Rear Adm. Thomas R. Sargent III (1670), 
U.S. Coast Guard, to be Assistant Comman- 
dant of the U.S. Coast Guard with the rank 
of vice admiral. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Let all the ends of the earth remember 
and turn again to the Lord.—Psalms 
22: 2T. 

Almighty and eternal God, who exalt- 
est the nations that follow the way of 
righteousness, we pray for our President, 
our Speaker, Members of Congress, 
and all to whom have been committed 
the government of this Nation. Grant 
unto them wisdom, understanding, and 
strength that, upholding what is right, 
supporting what is good, and following 
what is true, they may fulfill Thy purpose 
for mankind. 

We pray for the President of Venezuela 
and the people of that great land. May 
we be one in spirit as we seek to promote 
peace in the world, cooperation between 
the nations, and good will among all 
people. 

In the spirit of the Prince of Peace, we 
offer our morning prayer. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 12619. An act to amend section 11 of an 
act approved August 4, 1950, entitled “An act 
relating to the policing of the buildings and 
grounds of the Library of Congress.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1519) entitled 
“An act to establish a National Commis- 
sion on Libraries and Information Sci- 
ence, and for other purposes,” requests 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. PELL, Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. Prouty, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. DoMINICK, Mr. Murpuy, and Mr. 
ScCHWEIKER to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 2 min- 
utes p.m.) , the House stood in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE HOUSE AND 
SENATE TO HEAR AN ADDRESS BY 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUB- 
LIC OF VENEZUELA, DR. RAFAEL 
CALDERA 


The SPEAKER of the House presided. 

The Doorkeeper (Hon. William M. 
Miller) announced the President pro 
tempore and Members of the U.S. Senate, 
who entered the Hall of the House of 
Representatives, the President pro tem- 
pore taking the chair at the left of the 
Speaker, and the Members of the Senate 
the seats reserved for them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the committee on the part 
of the House to conduct the President 
of the Republic of Venezuela into the 


Chamber: the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, Mr. ALBERT; the gentleman from 
Louisiana, Mr. Boccs; the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. Morcan; the 
gentleman from Michigan, Mr. GERALD R. 
Ford; the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
ARENDS; and the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, Mr. ADAIR. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On be- 
half of the Senate, the Chair appoints 
as members of the committee to escort 
the President of the Republic of Vene- 
zuela into the Chamber the Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. KENNEDY; the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, Mr. Byrp; the 
Senator from Arkansas, Mr. FULBRIGHT; 
the Senator from Idaho, Mr. CHURCH; 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Scott; the Senator from Michigan, Mr. 
GRIFFIN; the Senator from Colorado, Mr. 
ALLoTT; the Senator from North Dakota, 
Mr. Youne; and the Senator from Ver- 
mont, Mr. AIKEN. 

The Doorkeeper announced the am- 
bassadors, ministers, and chargés 
d’affaires of foreign governments. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments entered the Hall of the House of 
Representatives and took the seats re- 
served for them. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Cabi- 
net of the President of the United States. 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
and took the seats reserved for them in 
front of the Speaker’s rostrum. 

At 12 o’clock and 32 minutes p.m., the 
Doorkeeper announced the President of 
the Republic of Venezuela. 

The President of the Republic of Vene- 
zuela, escorted by the committee of Sena- 
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tors and Representatives, entered the 
Hall of the House of Representatives, 
and stood at the Clerk’s desk. 

{Applause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the Con- 
gress, it is my great privilege and I deem 
it a great honor and pleasure to present 
to you His Excellency, Rafael Caldera, 
President of the Republic of Venezuela. 

(Applause, the Members rising.] 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA, 
DR. RAFAEL CALDERA 


President CALDERA. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
President, Honorable Senators, Honor- 
able Congressmen, the honor which the 
Congress of the United States confers 
upon me by inviting me to this special 
joint session, is above all, out of defer- 
ence to Venezuela, and to the Latin 
American family of nations. This gesture 
deserves my deepest appreciation. 

We are living a decisive moment in 
people’s confidence in free society, not 
only in Latin America, but perhaps all 
over the world. The outcome will depend 
on the possibility of proving that democ- 
racy, better than any other system, is 
capable of attaining justice and of 
achieving development. 

Perhaps the fact that I come from 
the fatherland of Bolivar, a country 
filled with glorious achievements in the 
search for independence; a country 
with darker moments in the arduous 
process of organizing itself politically; a 
country where peace is maintained 
through irrevocable conviction and inex- 
haustible faith in the democratic sys- 
tem. Perhaps these facts explain why 
friendly eyes are observing us today, sym- 
pathetic to our words. 

Speaking from this forum, I am aware 
that the people of the United States are 
listening to me; since every citizen of 
this country, whatever his political per- 
suasion, his ideology, or his economic 
interests, knows that the vital issues 
which concern the Nation are debated 
within these walls. 

The Congress of this country will soon 
be 200 years old. It met for the first time 
in Philadelphia in 1774. In 1776 its Dec- 
laration of Independence marked a new 
chapter in the political history of the 
world. We have evidence that in Cara- 
cas the Spanish translation of the Phila- 
delphia documents was known and writ- 
ten by his own hand by the Director of 
our University as soon as 1777. For two 
centuries, in spite of profound modifica- 
tions in the geography, in commerce, and 
especially in the attitudes of the people, 
the Congress has functioned with in- 
credible consistency. 

It is important to stress this long and 
continuous vitality because many times 
the justification for other political sys- 
tems has been their continuity. There 
are those who permit themselves to be 
impressed by the survival of systems 
which have arisen out of violence and 
that are maintained by force, the net 
result of which is ephemeral, and is soon 
destroyed by the pendular movement of 
history’s contradictions. On the other 
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hand, the democratic system has proven 
its capacity to stay alive in the midst of 
the vicissitudes of time and its capacity 
to adapt itself to new needs and to new 
ideas. 

During this long political experience, 
the United States has undergone pro- 
found transformations, having suffered 
the agonizing rigors of a civil war, and 
the immense sacrifices of international 
war. It has lived periods of intense 
anguish; it has felt justifiable pride in 
its extraordinary achievements, and it 
has suffered frustrations yet unresolved 
which worry its finest minds. 

While the United States was living 
these 200 years of democratic continuity 
and political freedom, some other parts 
of the world, were witnessing different 
experiences. 

Some time after the meeting in Phila- 
delphia of America’s First Congress, Na- 
poleon Bonaparte overran Europe, ever 
imposing his all-embracing will. His bril- 
liant ascent lasted 15 years, a rather 
short time in the lifespan of nations. 

In recent times, another empire was 
built; imposed by legions of brown shirts, 
which propagated myths through blitz- 
krieg movements, and proclaimed the 
bankruptcy of representative democracy. 
The Nazis failed as will every system 
which denies human dignity and free- 
dom. Meanwhile, democracy survives 
and will continue to survive. 

But it is also true, honorable Senators 
and Congressmen, that at the present 
moment, humanity feels the urgent need 
for fundamental changes in its institu- 
tional life. The incredible advances in 
technology have accelerated the need for 
these changes and those who do not 
fully share in the economic benefits, 
urgently demand it. This is an undisput- 
able fact and there is no exception in 
any part of the world. There are coun- 
tries where these anomalies are buried 
under gravelike silence but this does not 
mean that growing unrest cannot be de- 
tected by close observation. The time is 
gone when demonstrations and riots were 
the shameful patrimony of those coun- 
tries which have not acquired member- 
ship in the exclusive club of civilized na- 
tions. Today, ferment is evident every- 
where. Great advances in communica- 
tions, deadly skills acquired in war, the 
crisis of some moral patterns, contribute 
to favor those who try to push nations 
toward a whirlwind of violence; be they 
motivated by ambition or by erroneous 
thinking. 

We know that great majorities in the 
United States, in our Latin America, as 
in Europe, Asia or Africa long for peace. 
A fertile peace which permits families 
to raise their children without anxiety, 
to further their endeavors with the as- 
surance that the fruit of their labor will 
be permanently enjoyed. However, in 
order that we may fortify and channel 
the will of these great majorities, that 
we may renew their wavering faith in 
the future so that we may render useless 
the dissent caused by adventurers and 
warmongers, it is necessary that we con- 
vert a new message into reality. 

A free society, in order to survive and 
justify its survival, must ever strive to 
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prevent any of its sectors, even though 
& minority, from wallowing in poverty 
and cultural underdevelopment. In like 
manner, the community of nations, and 
concretely, that of our hemisphere, in 
order to guarantee freedom and peace, 
must strive to close the ever-widening 
gap between opulence and misery, be- 
tween fantastic technological advances 
and underdevelopment. 

Large segments of our youth are con- 
vinced of this truth, although their be- 
havior may vary. Many dedicate them- 
selves to the analysis of social and po- 
litical systems, to the study of the cycles 
in economic life, and to the technical 
possibilities for transforming the world. 
Others allow themselves to be seduced 
by an overwhelming desire to destroy, 
being imbued with the naive idea that 
the destruction of that which exists will 
automatically bring about a new order 
for making man happier. It is perhaps 
the latter whose commotion is most 
clearly heard, amplified as it is through 
the sound tracks of industrial civiliza- 
tion, The former are expecting us to pro- 
duce a clear and convincing program, a 
behavior which is compatible with popu- 
lar aspirations and an optimistic outlook 
for confronting the future with confi- 
dence. 

A well-recognized fact in our era is 
the existence of the international com- 
munity. There is no longer a place for 
isolationism. In a world in which physi- 
cal distances become shorter as each day 
passes, it is absolutely anachronistic to 
widen ideological gaps between human 
beings. If within each country, it has 
become unacceptable for a group of priv- 
ileged people to look down upon the sub- 
human living conditions in which others 
may find themselves, in like manner the 
idea that some powerful and wealthy 
nation can be oblivious to the plight of 
other nations is obsolete. 

Venezuela, for example, exports pe- 
troleum. Our economy is largely based 
upon our petroleum exports. Any deci- 
sion related to the access of Venezuelan 
petroleum to the North American market 
has grave repercussions on our possibili- 
ties for livelihood and development. In 
the last decade the relative position of 
our petroleum in the U.S. market has de- 
teriorated. Our people cannot under- 
stand being made the object of discrim- 
inatory treatment. At those times when 
the world saw the anguish of liberty in 
the face of the totalitarian threat, in the 
dangerous situations that the world, and 
this hemisphere in particular, experi- 
enced, the assurance of a supply of 
fuel from Venezuela constituted the best 
guarantee of the availability of energy 
for the decisive confrontations, On the 
other hand, the foreign exchange gener- 
ated by our petroleum exports has been 
the basis of our monetary stability and 
it has allowed us to make an important 
contribution to international commerce. 

We rank third in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and ninth in the world as cus- 
tomers of goods and services provided by 
the United States, despite our small pop- 
ulation. 

A just and nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment, that can guarantee a secure place 
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for Venezuelan petroleum in the North 
American market and a reasonable par- 
ticipation in its expansion, goes beyond 
the terms of a simple commercial ar- 
rangement. It is a condition for the ful- 
fillment of the development programs of 
a neighboring and friendly country and a 
key to the direction that future relations 
between the United States and Latin 
America will take. 

The aspects I mentioned are facts. I 
note, however, with pleasure that the 
issue of Venezuelan petroleum is on its 
way to being duly acknowledged in the 
United States. Venezuela’s thesis is to air 
in the clearest possible manner those 
matters related to petroleum, a product 
whose use is of common interest to all 
mankind. We seek no special privileges. 
Our national interest can withstand the 
closest scrutiny and is available for veri- 
fication in the depth. 

The other countries of Latin America 
face similar problems. Producers of raw 
materials see their prices stagnating or 
declining, while the prices of manufac- 
tured goods rise. How many schools and 
hospitals will close, how many workers 
be dismissed, how much pain be in- 
flicted, how many rebellions engendered 
in peace-loving nations, by the reduction 
of a single cent per pound of coffee, ba- 
nanas, lead or copper? And yet, these 
nations have a right to fulfill their own 
destiny. 

Powerful arguments for a new hemi- 
spheric treatment are found in the com- 
parisons between the quantity of pri- 
mary products that needed to be de- 
livered to a developed country 10 years 
ago—for the acquisition of a tractor or 
for the tuition of a young man at a tech- 
nological institute—and the quantity 
which is demanded of us now for the 
same purpose. The prices of manufac- 
tured goods keep rising, partly because 
it is necessary and just to improve the 
standard of living and working condi- 
tions of the laborers who participate in 
their production. Meanwhile, great pres- 
sure is brought to bear to lower the price 
of the products from which the develop- 
ing countries derive their means of sub- 
sistence. 

The formula for achieving cordial rela- 
tions, which in turn will direct the influ- 
ence of the hemisphere on the rest of 
the world toward friendship and inter- 
national cooperation, cannot be the 
merciless attempts at forever lowering 
the prices of our goods while increasing 
the price of the commodities we have to 
import. The thesis that more trade di- 
minishes the need for aid is correct as 
long as the trade is a just one, and is 
converted into a greater possibility for 
attaining the urgently needed changes 
in developing nations. 

I believe in international social justice. 
Recalling Aristotle’s old aphorism that 
justice demands that we render “to each 
his own,” may I remind you that in the 
transformation of his thought in Chris- 
tian philosophy “his own” does not evoke 
exclusively that which belongs to each 
individual but also the idea of that which 
belongs to “society” for the “common 
good.” 
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No difficulty lies in transferring this 
concept onto the international commu- 
nity. 

Just as “society” in the international 
ambit has the right to impose distinct 
types of relationships on its members, so 
the “international community” if it ex- 
ists demands that the various nations 
participate in proportion to their capac- 
ity in order that “all” may lead what 
could be termed a human existence. The 
rights and the obligations of the different 
countries should be measured, therefore, 
in terms of the potential and the needs of 
each one, making peace, progress, and 
harmony viable, and making it possible 
for us all to advance within a true 
friendship. 

I remarked at the beginning that I felt 
I was speaking to all the people of the 
United States. I am convinced that the 
future of the hemisphere depends on 
the extent to which this great nation 
reaches a decision to become a pioneer 
in social international justice. The 
measure to which your people, so deserv- 
ing of our admiration and our friend- 
ship become conscious of the fact that 
with the cost of one of its Apollo moon 
shots it could contribute to the prosperity 
and happiness of nations like ours on 
whose security its own security depends; 
in that measure, the way would be open 
to new endeavours and your 200 years of 
political experiment would be barely the 
threshold of many centuries of the dem- 
ocratic way of life in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

We hope that the Apollos will continue 
exploring space. But the result of these 
explorations make the need for a better 
life for men on earth more urgent. 

With this objective we can inspire 
youth to an attitude in which all that 
is negative will depart from the scene 
and the positive will prevail. We can in- 
flame the spirit of the new generations 
towards the rescue of the idea of free- 
dom. Two hundred years ago, young men 
like the Frenchman Lafayette, the Pole 
Kosciusko and the Venezuelan Miranda 
came to North America seeking liberty. 
Bolivar, the Liberator, said of this Na- 
tion in his memorable address to the 
Congress of Angostura in 1819, that it 
“was cradled in liberty, reared on free- 
dom, and maintained by liberty alone.” 
Freedom could suffer its most severe 
crisis if it is not nourished with the ac- 
complishments of social justice. The 
skepticism of youth towards liberty dur- 
ing the decade of the thirties produced 
the intrusion of fascism and nazism, 
which threatened to raze the very foun- 
dations of our present civilizations. We 
cannot allow our youth today to succumb 
to the call of violence and to the denial 
of the fundamental values which gave 
democracy its forcefulness. 

I have sustained and still sustain, 
honorable Senators and Congressmen, 
that a robust friendship with a new out- 
look between the United States and Latin 
America is a necessity not only for the 
hemisphere but for the whole planet 
which we inhabit. 

We must commence with an effort to 
reach mutual understanding. We must 
repeat a thousand and one times that 
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being different implies neither being 
better nor worse. We Latin Americans 
have our own way of life and we have 
no wish to adopt in a servile manner a 
way of life which is current elsewhere. 
We have a fierce love of independence, 
we place full recognition of our dignity 
above that of our needs. For us as for 
you—as you have proved in decisive 
moments of your _history—spiritual 
values take precedence over material 
interests. We know that we can count 
on your understanding; because as a 
great contemporary philosopher, Jacques 
Maritain, has said: 

The American people is the least material- 
istic of the modern peoples which have 
reached the industrial stage. 


I am proud of being a Latin American. 
This does not prevent my understanding 
and admiring other cultures among 
which yours occupies a prominent place. 
As a Latin American, I can affirm before 
this representative assembly of the peo- 
ple of the United States, that there is still 
time to seek out solid ground upon which 
to construct genuine foundations for the 
understanding that we so desire. 

There are people in our countries, as 
there are in every country, whose only 
current aim is a “strategic hatred” for 
the United States. They consist of minor- 
ities who are ideologically committed to 
a struggle which they aspire to turn into 
a veritable international civil war. But 
their success would be very small, despite 
their noisy activity, if it were not for 
large sectors whose feelings could eas- 
ily be converted into antagonism. 

When the statements of certain politi- 
cal leaders reach the columns of our 
press, when the actions of certain busi- 
nessmen are not what they should be, an 
uncomfortable feeling engulfs our peo- 
ple, because, for better or for worse, we 
are very emotional. 

In the same fashion, the North Amer- 
ican man in the street receives an un- 
favorable image of the ordinary Latin 
American citizen. The “Ugly Latin Amer- 
ican” has come to be, unaided by a best 
seller to promote him, the incarnation of 
those difficult neighbors to the South. 
This should not be. 

The fact that at a time of intense in- 
ternal political activity, the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the 
United States have joined in order to lis- 
ten kindly to the sincere remarks of the 
Chief Executive of a Latin American Re- 
public, will be received, down there, as a 
token of good will and a sign that fore- 
tells great possibilities for a renewed 
friendship. 

The gallant attempts which are made 
on both sides for the purpose of reach- 
ing an authentic understanding must be 
submitted to the opinion of our respec- 
tive peoples whose decision, in the demo- 
cratic system of government, is the final 
one. This makes it necessary for us, po- 
litical, cultural and economic leaders, to 
make a sustained effort to convey the 
concept of a new hemispheric policy into 
the very hearts of our fellow citizens. 

It is not enough that Presidents ex- 
change ideas: it is necessary that their 
agreements receive full backing from the 
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Congress, and that it in turn may rely 
on the support of the citizens. 

As I said, you live in democracy, and 
in democracies the real will of the citi- 
zens has the final word. 

We are convinced that if the United 
States and Latin America are unable to 
achieve a true and lasting friendship 
based on justice and the honest exami- 
nation of events, mankind in general 
could not aspire toward an organiza- 
tion founded on universal comprehen- 
sion. 

On the other hand, we are absolutely 
certain that a new, vigorous, and fruitful 
hemispheric relationship, inspired by the 
brave repudiation of everything that in 
the past obstructed the just norms of 
good relations, will have a great influ- 
ence on world peace. 

As democracy reaches its 200th 
anniversary, let it give this new evi- 
dence that it continues to be the best 
system of government. 

Thank you. 

[Applause, the Members rising.] 

At 1 o'clock and 8 minutes p.m., the 
President of the Republic of Venezuela, 
accompanied by the committee of escort, 
retired from the Hall of the House of 
Representatives. 

The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: 

The members of the President’s Cab- 
inet. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Charges d'Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 


JOINT MEETING DISSOLVED 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the joint meeting of the two Houses now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 11 min- 
utes p.m.), the joint meeting of the two 
Houses was dissolved, 

The Members of the Senate retired to 
their Chamber. 

The SPEAKER. The House will con- 
tinue in recess until 1:45 p.m. today. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
1 o'clock and 47 minutes p.m. 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS HAD 
DURING THE RECESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the proceedings had 
during the recess be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 


There was no objection. 


PRESIDENT RAFAEL CALDERA OF 
VENEZUELA 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress of the United States, assembled in 
the Chamber of the House of Represent- 
atives, has greeted and heard a very dis- 
tinguished visitor to our country: Presi- 
dent Rafael Caldera of Venezuela. His 
expressed belief and faith in the need for 
human dignity, a free society, and the in- 
ter-American system is inspirational. 

This has been a historic occasion. For 
President Caldera, an eminent lawyer, 
legislator, author, professor, and leader 
of his country’s Social Christian Party, is 
also one of the leading champions of rep- 
resentative democracy in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

A man who is no stranger to the 
United States, having lived here in exile 
during the reign of Dictator Marcos Perez 
Jimenez, Dr. Caldera is the third con- 
secutive President of the Republic of 
Venezuela to have been elected to that 
office in a free, democratic election. 

In this respect, he follows in the foot- 
steps of his two recent distinguished 
predecessors—President Romulo Betan- 
court and Raoul Leoni. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Inter-American Affairs, I 
extend our warmest welcome to Presi- 
dent Caldera and to point out that his 
visit to our country is most timely and 
opportune. 

As we embark upon the decade of the 
1970’s, many serious challenges confront 
us in the Western Hemisphere. The fore- 
most among them is the task of devising 
jointly a new strategy of development 
which, carried within the framework of 
democratic principles and institutions, 
will hasten the achievement of the eco- 
nomic, social, and political goals of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

President Caldera will continue to play 
a leading role in those processes, It is 
fitting, therefore, that we have an op- 
portunity to consult with him and to 
have the benefit of his views regarding 
the solution of the problems that lie 
ahead. 


INCREASING THE PUBLIC DEBT 
CEILING—LETTER FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 91-345) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following letter from the President of 
the United States, which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means and ordered to be printed: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 3, 1970. 
Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I ask the Congress 
to enact promptly the legislation re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means which will temporarily increase 
the debt ceiling to $395 billion through 
fiscal year 1971, and provide for a per- 
manent ceiling of $380 billion. The pres- 
ent temporary ceiling of $377 billion re- 
verts to the existing permanent limit of 
$365 billion on June 30. On that date, the 
debt subject to limit is expected to ex- 
ceed $365 billion by approximately $6 bil- 
lion. In the absence of legislation, the 
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Government would be unable to issue 
new securities, and thus would be put in 
the untenable position of not being able 
to meet its payment obligations. 

As you know, this Administration has 
been pursuing a policy of fiscal restraint 
as an essential step toward the restora- 
tion of economic stability. The budget for 
fiscal year 1971, as I have recently revised 
it, is a tight budget, a budget which is 
fiscally responsible in the environment 
we expect to prevail during the next year. 
I want, and indeed I must have, the sup- 
port of the Congress to stay within this 
budget. 

Even with the tight restraints on con- 
trollable outlays contained in this budg- 
et, however, the debt will unavoidably 
rise significantly next year. While the 
trust funds will be in substantial surplus, 
there will be a deficit in the Govern- 
ment’s own accounts—the so-called Fed- 
eral Funds Accounts—of about $10 bil- 
lion. The new ceiling recommended by 
this Administration and approved by the 
Committee on Ways and Means will per- 
mit the financing of this deficit, and at 
the same time restore a reasonable mar- 
gin for contingencies. 

In order to assure the orderly manage- 
ment of the Government's finances, I re- 
spectfully enlist the cooperation of the 
Congress on the prompt enactment of 
the bill reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO HAVE UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT TO FILE CER- 
TAIN REPORTS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 17802, TO INCREASE PUB- 
LIC DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. BOLLING., Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1051 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1051 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
17802) to increase the public debt limit set 
forth in section 21 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed four hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the bill shall 
be considered as having been read for amend- 
ment. No amendments shall be in order to 
said bill except amendments offered by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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and said amendments shall be in order, any 
rule of the House to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Amendments offered by direction 
of the Committee on Ways and Means may 
be offered to any section of the bill at the 
conclusion of the general debate, but said 
amendments shall not be subject to amend- 
ment, At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. SMITH), pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a closed rule pro- 
viding for 4 hours of general debate. 

There is one unusual feature in the 
rule. All points of order are waived 
against the bill. That is not because of 
the Ramseyer rule because in this case 
I understand that the committee has 
complied with the Ramseyer rule. It is, 
as I understand it, because of the nature 
of the Second Liberty Bond Act which 
the committee was informed is an act 
which provides for bond legislation and 
appropriations. The Committee on Rules 
was informed that failure to waive the 
points of order would make an amend- 
ment to the Second Liberty Bond Act 
subject to a point of order. For that rea- 
son, the Committee on Rules decided to 
grant the waiver. 

With that exception is is the normal 
rule for this type of matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
consideration of H.R. 17802, the public 
debt ceiling, the resolution under con- 
sideration now, House Resolution 1051, 
provides a rule for 4 hours of general 
debate under a closed rule. Only com- 
mittee amendments are in order, and 
such amendments are not themselves 
subject to amendment. All points of or- 
der against the bill are waived. 

The reason for the waiver as explained 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. Boccs) is that in the 
statute which is being amended by the 
bill, which is the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, section 10, is actually appropriation 
type language. 

Because the act is permanent legisla- 
tion and not a general appropriation bill, 
it is believed that the text of the bill, 
that is, H.R. 17802, because it amends 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, would be 
subject to a point of order due to the 
problems of the original act in appro- 
priating on a legislative bill. 

This particular bill increases both the 
permanent debt ceiling and the tem- 
porary debt ceiling. The present law pro- 
vides a permanent debt ceiling of $365 
billion. On June 30, the close of the fiscal 
year, the public debt of the United States 
may not exceed that amount. Under cur- 
rent law, however, it is also provided 
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that during the remainder of the fiscal 
year a temporary ceiling is in effect. This 
temporary ceiling currently is set at $377 
billion, and that will expire at the close 
of fiscal 1970. 

The bill changes both these debt ceil- 
ing figures. It provides an increase in 
the permanent debt ceiling of $15 billion 
to a new permanent ceiling figure of $380 
billion. Second, the bill provides that for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1970, 
the temporary debt ceiling is increased 
from the present figure of $377 billion 
to a new figure of $395 billion. After 
June 30, 1971, however, which is the end 
of fiscal year 1971, the ceiling will be 
$380 billion with no further temporary 
ceiling provided at that time. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
rule, and I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that the 
points of order are waived because this 
bill, H.R. 17802, amends the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act, and, therefore, the act 
would be in question if the waiver was 
not granted in this rule? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I think par- 
ticularly section 10 would be in question 
because it is appropriation type language, 
and if a waiver is not made then in all 
probability the Second Liberty Bond Act 
would be subject to a point of order, and 
would probably be open for amendment. 
I think that is correct; at least, that is 
the way it was explained to the Com- 
mittee on Rules by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, and I under- 
stand that to be the parliamentary sit- 
uation as we were told it. 

Mr. GROSS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from California that that seems 
to be really stretching the necessity for 
a waiver. I had not thought that waivers 
of points of order were necessary for the 
reasons given today because we amend a 
lot of statutes on the floor of the House, 
and never think in terms of invalidating 
the act itself. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I think also 
we are appropriating actually on a leg- 
islative bill in this particular instance, 
and that would be wrong, to appropriate 
on a legislative bill. That is my under- 
standing of the rule, but I may be wrong. 
Maybe the distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Mitts) can explain it. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, there is one 
provision in the original Second Liberty 
Loan Act which does appropriate funds, 
and thus it was originally subject to a 
point of order. 

So far as I am aware, it was consid- 
ered at that time under a rule which 
waived points of order. 

Section 10 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act contains this language: 

The amount of . . . certificates of indebt- 
edness herein authorized is hereby appro- 
priated,... 


Members should note that this lan- 
guage does not merely authorize an ap- 
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propriation; the section says, “is hereby 
appropriated.” 

It is my understanding from discussing 
the matter with the parliamentarian 
that any time you amend an original act 
which was subject to a point of order, 
then the amendment itself would be sub- 
ject to a point of order—or it is possible 
that that is the case. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Vanrx) for purposes of debate. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
defeat of the previous question on the 
rule. If the previous question is defeated, 
I expect to offer an amendment to the 
rule to provide a debt ceiling of $389 bil- 
lion and a $66 billion limitation on mili- 
tary spending in fiscal 1971. If the bill 
can be amended to permit a vote on a 
ceiling of $389 billion and an expendi- 
ture ceiling of $66 billion, I will vote for 
the debt ceiling. If the closed rule is sus- 
tained, providing the House with no other 
choice, I expect to vote against this debt 
ceiling. 

In the skimpy 2-day hearing on the 
debt ceiling before the Ways and Means 
Committee, we heard only from Treasury 
officials. There was no testimony pro- 
vided by economists or by representa- 
tives of the Defense Department. 

In recent years, this Nation’s deficits 
and debt have been determined at the 
Pentagon rather than Capitol Hill. The 
Expenditure Control Act of 1968 rolled 
back all controllable expenditures except 
interest rates and military costs. In spite 
of all our talk, the Pentagon has not yet 
gotten the word. 

The administration budgets $71.8 bil- 
lion for military spending in fiscal 1971. 
If the 150,000 troops are removed from 
Southeast Asia during the course of this 
year and if the Armed Forces are reduced 
by a like amount, the projected savings 
will exceed $4 billion. Certainly the De- 
partment of Defense should be able to 
find ways to reduce the remainder of its 
projected spending by 2% percent. A 
defense spending reduction of $6 billion 
is both reasonable and consistent with 
the national security. In addition, there 
is $40 billion in the defense pipeline— 
waiting to be used at the will of the 
Executive. 

Today, Secretary Laird announced in 
Colorado Springs that this administra- 
tion proposes a 1-million-man reduction 
in our military manpower, At $20,000 to 
$25,000 per man, this could represent a 
Treasury saving of $20 billion per year. 
This announcement by Secretary Laird 
Was never contemplated and was never 
considered by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. It seems all the more impera- 
tive to send this bill back to committee to 
relate the debt ceiling to the possibility 
and timetable of troop-strength reduc- 
tions. 

Our deficits and our debts are planned 
and ordered in the Pentagon—which di- 
rects the deployment of 300,000 military 
men in Western Europe, another contin- 
gent almost as large in Japan, Okinawa, 
and the western Pacific. To this must 
be added the horrendous cost of men and 
material in Vietnam and Cambodia. 
These costs are a secret to almost every- 
one. Neither operation or incursion ap- 
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pears in the Federal deficit or in an ex- 
planation of the Federal debt. 

Neither the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee nor the Congress has an accurate idea 
of the fiscal 1970 costs of either Viet- 
nam or Cambodia or the cost projec- 
tions for fiscal 1971. 

This is an incredible way to run a 
country. The most crucial costs are con- 
founded and concealed. In the past there 
were great, secret spendings of our Gov- 
ernment—and now there are more. 

Although the debt ceiling must be 
raised, I do not believe that this Con- 
gress has received either adequate or 
convincing evidence of the need for a 
$395 billion debt ceiling. Is there clear 
and convincing evidence that the Treas- 
ury needs $18 billion within the next 
fiscal year? The administration re- 
quested and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has provided a $6 billion cash ac- 
counts cushion within the debt ceiling— 
$2 billion more than was ever before al- 
lowed. There is enough leeway in the 
debt ceiling to fund several more in- 
cursions and trespasses into other places. 

Congressional impotence to control 
foreign policy has been demonstrated. 
Congressional impotence to control eith- 
er deficit or debt is being further dem- 
onstrated by this debt ceiling bill. Are 
we really here to exercise our constitu- 
tional power to legislate? 

Must this House be denied an oppor- 
tunity to decide whether this debt ceil- 
ing is to be $395 billion, $390 billion, 
$389 billion, or $378 billion? Are we here 
to rubberstamp approval on the wrongs 
of extended commitment and waste? 
What is our role and when do we begin 
our work? The answer is “Now.” 

Vote against the previous question. Let 
us open up the rule and exercise our 
constitutional authority to control ex- 
penditures, limit our deficits, and hold 
down our debt. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express support for the proposal of the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Vanrk) to 
limit the temporary debt ceiling to $389 
billion including a limitation on defense 
expenditures for fiscal year 1971 of $66 
billion. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always voted for 
increases in the debt ceiling because to 
do otherwise in my opinion would be ir- 
responsible. Congress cannot responsibly 
vote for appropriations in excess of reve- 
nues and then pretend we did not do so 
by refusing to raise the debt ceiling. 

The Vanik proposal is not irresponsible 
because under it Congress makes the de- 
cision to limit expenditures to a degree 
that a lower debt ceiling can be justified. 

Limiting defense expenditures to $66 
billion in fiscal year 1971 makes good 
sense, considering our disengagement 
from Southeast Asia, the Guam doctrine, 
the revision of our contingency planning 
assumptions from 2% to 14% wars and 
hopefully our hard learned lesson from 
the Southeast Asian experience, that 
there are severe limits to what can be 
accomplished in the world— in the inter- 
est of the United States—with the exer- 
cise of our military power. 

I am fully confident that a cut of $6 
billion can be effected in defense expend- 
itures over the next fiscal year without 


adversely affecting the national security 
of this Nation. 

Before the Joint Economic Committee 
early this week Charles L. Schultze, the 
former Budget Director, testified that we 
could cut the conventional force budget 
alone by $10 billion over the next 2 fiscal 
years without affecting our national se- 
curity. He testified that this could be 
done with no major budgetary or force 
deployment disruption. So I would con- 
clude that this is a reasonable and work- 
able amendment. 

Here are the kinds of cuts that Mr. 
Schultze identified that could be made 
in our existing general purpose forces 
considering a revision of our 2%- to a 
144-war policy. Both Mr. Nixon and Mr. 
Laird have recently stated that this is 
indeed our current policy. A change in 
policy of this magnitude should be worth 
something in terms of forces and dollars. 

One would first want to look at the 
pre-Vietnam general purpose forces de- 
ployed on a 244-war assumption. The 
conventional forces to meet these contin- 
gencies would be something like the fol- 
lowing major elements: 1945 active divi- 
sions and seven high-priority Reserve 
divisions; 23 tactical air wings; 15 at- 
tack carrier task forces; and appropriate 
accompaniment of antisubmarine war- 
fare, antiaircraft, airlift, sealift com- 
munications, and general support. 

Now, if one went from a 21⁄2- toa 11⁄2. 
war assumption Mr. Schultze suggests 
that reductions could be made on the 
magnitude of five or six divisions with 
their equipment, training, and so forth; 
three to five air wings; six carriers and 
their task forces, and pro rata accom- 
panying amount of antisubmarine, anti- 
aircraft, communications support, and 
the like. 

When you total up the costs of these 
divisions and air wings and attack car- 
riers and the task force accompaniment 
and all that goes with it, it comes out 
to just about $10 billion in today’s prices, 
This I would add would still leave the 
United States with very substantial con- 
ventional forces. 

Therefore, I think we should vote 
down the previous question so that the 
Vanik amendment can be considered. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on or- 
dering the previous question. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
se Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 273, nays 86, not voting 70, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 149] 
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Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bolling 

Bow 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, Utah 


Bush 

Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carter 

Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Ford, Gerald R. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 


urton, Calif. 
Button 

vine, Pa. 
Carey 
Celler 

lark 
Cleveland 
Conte 
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Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goodling 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen, Idaho 


Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 


Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 


Mathias 
May 

Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Meskill 
Michel 
Mills 
Minish 
Minshall 
Mize 

Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 


Evans, Colo. 
Farbstein 
Foley 
Fraser 
Gallagher 
Gonzalez 
Green, Pa. 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 


Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Pirnie 
Poage 

Poft 
Pollock 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Reid, Ill. 
Rhodes 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rodino 
Roe 


Rogers, Colo. 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 

Ruppe 

Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 

Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Ullman 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Watson 


Kastenmeier 
Koch 


Kyros 
Long, La. 
Lowenstein 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
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Patman 
Pike 
Podell 
Pucinski 
Randall 
Rarick 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Ryan 
St Germain 
NOT VOTING—70 


O'Neal, Ga. 
Ottinger 


Matsunaga 
Mikva 
Miller, Ohio 
Mink 


Shipley 
Smith, Iowa 


Moorhead 


Addabbo 
Anderson, Ill, 
Andrews, Ala. 


Goldwater 
Gubser 
Hanna 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Helstoski 
Holifield 
Hosmer 
Kirwan 
Leggett 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McCloskey 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Mailliard 


Brown, Calif. 
Broyhill, N.C. 


Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 
Tunney 
Udall 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Waldie 
Whitehurst 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Feighan Miller, Calif. 
Fisher Morton 
So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Morton for with Mr. Gaydos against. 

Mr. Collier for with Mr. Rees against. 

Mr, Saylor for with Mr. William D. Ford 
against. 

Mr. McKneally for, 
against. 

Mr, Andrews of Alabama for, with Mr. Roy- 
bal against. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee for, with Mr. Tun- 
ney against. 

Mr. Holifield for, with Mrs. Dwyer against. 

Mr, Fisher for, with Mr. Helstoski against. 

Mr. McMillan for, with Mr. Clay against. 

Mr. Gubser for, with Mr. McCarthy against. 

Mr, Bray for, with Mr. Brown of California 
against. 

Mr. Roudebush for, 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Baring with Mr. Anderson of Ilinois. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Del 
Clawson. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr, Gold- 
water. 

Mr. Brasco with Mr. Hastings. 

Mr. Gilbert with Mr, Camp. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Vander Jagt. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Price of Illinois with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Reifel. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Bell of 
California. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Lujan, 

Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Whitehurst. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Broyhill of North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Scheuer with Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mr, Cohelan with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Hawkins, 

Mr. Dulski with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Waldie with Mr. Tiernan. 


Messrs. ANDERSON of California, 
CXVI——1143—Part 13 


with Mr. Ottinger 


with Mr. Dawson 
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BYRNE of Pennsylvania, WHITE, HAL- 
PERN, and MILLER of Ohio changed 
their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Messrs. LONG of Maryland, PHILBIN 
and HENDERSON changed their votes 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON HOUSING, COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, TO SIT 
DURING GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency may be permitted 
to sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SELECT SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION TO 
SIT DURING GENERAL DEBATE 
TODAY 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Select Subcom- 
mittee on Education may be allowed to 
sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC DEBT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 17802) to increase the 
public debt limit set forth in section 21 
of the Second Liberty Bond Act. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 17802, with Mr. 
FasceE tt in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. MILLS) 
will be recognized for 2 hours, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Byrnes) will be recognized for 2 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, the sim- 
plest way that I can describe the pur- 
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pose of House Resolution 17802 is to 
say that it makes it possible for the 
Government to meet its financial obliga. 
tions during the next fiscal year by rais- 
ing the debt ceiling, whereas the Gov- 
ernment would not be able to do so 
without the passage of this legislation. 
That something must be done is clearly 
demonstrated by the fact that on June 
30 next the debt limitation will go from 
$377 billion down to $365 billion. While 
the debt limitation will revert to $365 
billion on June 30 next, the actual debt 
at that time, subject to the limitation, 
is expected to be almost $372 billion. In 
other words, on July 1, the actual debt 
will be from $6 billion to $7 billion over 
the limitation, on that date if we take 
no action. 

Of course, no one likes to say that he 
is in favor of increasing the debt ceil- 
ing. In that sense of the word, present- 
ing a bill increasing the debt limitation 
is perhaps the most thankless task that 
this committee has to perform. Despite 
this, I believe that the debt limitation 
serves a useful purpose in that it directs 
our attention from time to time to the 
overall revenue and expenditure totals, 
and it has the useful effect of making us 
face up, a little more specifically than 
might otherwise be the case, to the issue 
of priorities in spending and in revenues. 

In addition to what I have just said, 
in my estimation, one of our greatest 
fiscal needs today is for a device which 
better enables the Congress to control 
spending and to express its views as to 
priorities among different types of ex- 
penditures. The debt limitation is an im- 
perfect tool in this respect, but, at least 
until we develop a more satisfactory 
method of dealing with the problem, I 
believe the debt limitation remains 
useful. 

But while it is useful to keep a rein on 
spending, it serves no useful purpose to 
provide a debt limitation so severe as to 
deny the Government the ability to pay 
its bills. As a result, in considering debt 
limitations, I believe it is desirable to 
provide a limitation which is tight 
enough to keep control of spending while 
it is also flexible enough to enable the 
Government to pay its bills and manage 
its debts in accordance with sound debt 
management practices. I believe I can 
demonstrate that the debt limitation pro- 
vided by this bill meets the standards 
I have outlined. 

Let me turn now to specifics of the 
bill. The bill provides—it is unbelievable, 
I know—for an increase of $18 billion in 
the temporary debt ceiling, raising the 
ceiling from its present $377 billion to 
$395 billion effective July 1, 1970. On 
July 1, 1971, the debt limitation will 
revert to a permanent limitation level of 
$380 billion in place of the present per- 
manent level of $365 billion. 

I realize that the need to raise the 
debt limitation by $18 billion, from $377 
billion to $395 billion, is something which 
frequently is not understood. It is not 
understood by the public, and I want 
to explain why. People are apt to read 
that even after the substantial revisions 
made on May 19 of this year, the ad- 
ministration is still only projecting a 
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unified budget deficit of $1.3 billion for 
fiscal year 1971. Of course, people are 
asking, with no more deficit than that, 
why does this ceiling have to go up by 
the $18 billion? 

The answer is that the unified budget 
is highly misleading, in my opinion. 
While the unified budget may be useful 
to economists—and I am sure it is—in 
gauging the effect of Government actions 
on the economy as a whole, or as a de- 
vice to indicate to bankers the debt 
financing requirements which must be 
obtained from the public—and it does 
that very adequately—it is not a good 
tool for measuring the balance or im- 
balance in the Federal Government’s 
own operations apart from the opera- 
tions which it carries on for others in 
a fiduciary capacity. 

To measure the Federal Government's 
own operation we need to focus on the 
Federal funds budget, or what used to be 
called the administrative budget, which 
excludes trust fund receipts and dis- 
bursements. When we turn to the fiscal 
funds budget we find that the deficit for 
the fiscal year 1971, according to the 
administration, is not $1.3 billion but it 
is $10 billion, and the deficit for the 
Federal funds budget for fiscal year 1970 
is $11 billion. 

I am not criticizing the administra- 
tion; I am only trying to explain why the 
debi ceiling has to go up by $18 billion 
when they say there is a deficit coming 
up in the unified budget of only $1.3 
billion. 

In other words, when we focus our at- 
tention on the Federal funds budget— 
the budget which is pertinent in deter- 
mining the size and effect on the national 
debt—the problem takes on an entirely 
new dimension. This is because the Fed- 
eral funds deficit, in contrast to the def- 
icit under the unified budget, is not re- 
duced by the trust fund surpluses which 
are expected to amount to nearly $9 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1971. 

These trust fund surpluses are in- 
vested in U.S. Government securities. 
They have to be, under the provisions of 
existing law. This, of course, reduces the 
need to borrow from the public, but the 
Government obligations held by the trust 
funds are just as much a part of the debt 
of the Federal Government as any other 
debt obligations issued by the Govern- 
ment, and indeed are so counted for 
purposes of the statutory debt ceiling. 

I dare say if we excluded these obli- 
gations from the debt there would be 
much criticism of our action by the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. The Members would say that we 
were trying to camouflage a part of what 
we owed. Consequently, we must look 
not just at the Federal debt held by the 
public but also at the Federal debt which 
is held by trust funds, which is still owed 
to those trust funds by the general fund 
of the Treasury. 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
sought to clarify this confusion and to 
provide better information to our citi- 
zenry to enable the people to better un- 
derstand the relationship of the Federal 
budgetary deficits or surpluses to the 
Federal budgetary deficits or surpluses 
to the Federal debt. To this end the Ways 
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and Means Committee in its report sug- 
gested that the Bureau of the Budget de- 
velop the Federal funds budget in the 
same way the present debt document de- 
velops the unified budget. I have dis- 
cussed this with the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Manon). He is aware of it. 
The Federal funds budget is pertinent 
to the public debt, but the relationship 
between the two must be explained and 
shown in one document to avoid this con- 
fusion which now exists. 

We understand the Bureau of the 
Budget has agreed to do this. They said 
they will place a new section in the basic 
budget document which will be submitted 
in January, well toward the front of the 
document, that will be concerned with 
the Federal funds budget and the effect 
of spending from the general funds of 
the Treasury upon the debt itself and re- 
late this to any needed change in the 
public debt limitation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman says, and 
he is correct, that the public does not 
understand the application of the Federal 
debt ceiling to the various budgets. If 
they do not understand this application— 
and I am sure they do not, as I am sure 
many Members of Congress do not; and 
I am one of them—how in the world can 
they understand the handling of the fi- 
nances of this Government, when they 
deal interchangeably with Federal funds 
budgets, unified budgets, administrative 
budgets and I do not know how many 
more? When are we going to make some 
sense out of this business of budgets? 

Mr. MILLS. I agree with my friend 
that it is very confusing. I think it is 
almost as confusing now as it was prior 
to the use of the new unified budget, 
when we really had three separate budg- 
et’s statements sent up here. I am not 
asking that we forgo the use of the 
unified budget but that we have the 
budget document itself make very clear 
to the Members and to the public why 
it is that there can be a deficit of only 
$1.3 billion in the unified budget and 
there can still be a deficit in the Federal 
funds budget of $10 billion. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know whether it 
is lack of intelligence on my part—— 

Mr. MILLS. No, it is not. 

Mr. GROSS. But I can read your re- 
port on this report, backward and for- 
ward, and I will swear to you that when 
it jumps from a unified budget to some 
other budget to some other budget, I am 
lost. 

Mr. MILLS. There is nothing we can 
do in the report except state the facts 
as they are. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not critical of the 
gentleman or his committee, but I wish 
we could make some sense out of this 
budget business. 

Mr. MILLS. Let us go back and talk 
for a second about this. Iam taking more 
time than I expected to, but let me give 
you the story. 

When President Johnson was in the 
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White House he picked up three papers— 
I think it was the New York Times, Wall 
Street Journal, and some other paper. 
He had submitted his budget to the 
Congress, but each of these papers car- 
ried a detailed but different account of 
a budget, and when you put the three 
together they were as inconsistent as 
daylight and dark because neither of the 
three accounts referred to the same type 
of budget. There were three different 
budgets, and the three newspaper stories 
described a different one of the three 
budgets. So the people, President John- 
son thought, were so confused that they 
would not know anything about what he 
asked. He thought maybe Congress itself 
would not know. So he developed the 
idea of appointing a commission of very 
eminent Americans, with—as it turns out 
now—the chairman being the present 
Secretary of the Treasury and the staff 
director, as I remember, being the present 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Mr. Mayo. It was a bipartisan group, and 
they were unanimous in the belief that 
something had to be done to get the 
budget back into proper focus and on an 
understandable basis. 

In the process of submitting budgets— 
and that is what I am critical of here— 
they completely overlook the fact that 
there is such a thing as Federal funds, 
or an administrative budget, which is 
the budget, as you know and I know, 
which determines for debt issuance pur- 
poses whether you are in balance or 
whether you are in a deficit. That is 
what I wanted to focus attention on and 
make clear. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I ask this question for 
clarification. My recollection is that the 
national debt today is above $370 billion. 

Mr. MILLS. Approximately, yes. It was 
$374.9 billion around the 15th of April. 

Mr. JONAS. It is above $370 billion? 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. JONAS. That means we are al- 
ready above the permanent ceiling by 
about $5 billion or $6 billion. 

Mr. MILLS. We will be $6 billion or 
$7 billion above the $365 billion when 
we end this fiscal year. 

Mr. JONAS. If this bill is not enacted, 
we will revert to the permanent ceiling 
figure. Is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

If the gentleman will bear with me, 
I want to discuss what the situation will 
be when we are out of money and how 
the Government will be completely par- 
alyzed if we do not pass this legislation. 

Mr. JONAS. I will be happy to defer 
my question, then. 

Mr. MILLS. I will be discussing it 
shortly. With the background that we 
have given of the budget, now let us 
look at the facts and see why it is nec- 
essary to raise the temporary debt ceil- 
ing to $395 billion. What I am going to 
do now is build up this $395 billion item 
by item so that you can see just how 
we came to this total. When you do that 
I believe that you will see we have kept 
& tight rein on expenditures. 

We start with the fact that as of April 
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15, 1970, when the outstanding debt for 
fiscal year 1970 reached its highest level, 
the debt subject to the limitation 
amounted to $374.9 billion. The reason 
we start with this April figure is that the 
ceiling must be high enough to accom- 
modate the debt at its peak for the fiscal 
year which generally comes around mid- 
April. This seasonal peak in the debt oc- 
curs because, while expenditures gen- 
erally flow out relatively evenly during 
the year, receipts are highly concen- 
trated in the last quarter of the fiscal 
year. In order to arrive at the needed 
debt limit for this next fiscal year, this 
$374.9 billion must then be increased by 
the current estimate of the Federal funds 
deficit for the period from April 1970 to 
April 1971. Measuring the debt over this 
specific period results in a larger Fed- 
eral funds deficit; namely, $13.2 billion. 
Now, get your pencil and figure and see 
how it adds up. The $13.2 billion then 
for the Federal funds budget deficit for 
the period from mid April 1970 to mid 
April 1971, because of the unusual ex- 
penditures which occur during this pe- 
riod of time, such as in this instance— 
retroactive pay increases, plus the fact 
that certain expenditures for this next 
year are likely to be concentrated even 
more than usual in the first part of 
fiscal year 1971. 

Next, in arriving at the needed debt 
limitation, we must take into account 
the fact that the cash balance on April 
15, 1970, had declined to the inadequate 
level of $2.2 billion. Think of it. As of 
April 15, this was all the cash we had on 
hand. In the past we have assumed a 
cash balance at all times of at least $4 
billion, but this has proved to be less 
than adequate as expenditures have been 
climbing from year to year. The Treas- 
ury representatives presented evidence to 
the committee that based upon past re- 
lationships, a cash balance of $6 billion 
is needed. By increasing the allowance 
for the cash balance from the $2.2 bil- 
lion on hand on April 15 to $6 billion 
means we must increase the amount sub- 
ject to the debt limit by a further $3.8 
billion. 

Finally, in arriving at the needed debt 
limit we have always made an allowance 
of $3 billion for unknown contingencies. 

To anyone who feels we have been 
overly generous in allowing a $6 billion 
cash balance and $3 billion allowance 
for contingencies, let me remind you that 
this total of $9 billion is sufficient only 
to meet the Government’s expenditures 
for—about what time would you say? 
Two and a half weeks is the answer. 
Think of it. Two and a half weeks. An 
amount representing expenditures for 
this time is what we allow them to have 
for contingencies and cash balances. 
What business, I ask, would any of you 
want to operate on such a narrow mar- 
gin? 

Mr. Chairman, let me repeat these fig- 
ures indicating why we need the $395 bil- 
lion for the debt limit. We start out with 
$374.9 billion of public debt subject to 
the limitation on April 15, 1970. Add to 
it $13.2 billion of deficit between April 
1970 and 1971. Then add $3.8 billion to 
restore the cash balance to $6 billion. 
Finally we add $3 billion for contingen- 
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cies. If you add up these figures you will 
get a total of $394.9 billion. This is the 
amount of debt subject to limitation that 
the administration expects to be out- 
standing on April 15, 1971. This is why 
we need the $395 billion temporary ceil- 
ing effective July 1, 1970. 

The bill also increases the permanent 
debt limit from $365 billion to $380 bil- 
lion. The figure of $380 billion is a con- 
servative approximation of the debt 
likely to be outstanding at the end of 
fiscal year 1971. The debt outstanding at 
the end of fiscal year 1970 is expected to 
be $371 to $372 billion, and adding the 
administration’s Federal funds deficit 
for fiscal year 1971 of $10 billion to this 
indicates a debt level of $381 to $382 
billion on June 30, 1971. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be unrealistic 
to provide a permanent debt limitation, 
therefore, that is below the $380 billion 
figure. 

Actually, the proposed increase in the 
temporary debt ceiling to $395 billion is 
moderate considering all the circum- 
stances. And, let me point you to some 
of the other problems—questions raised 
by the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jonas), in part. 

There are several imponderables in 
these estimates. Actually I think the ad- 
ministration is optimistic in feeling that 
the $395 billion limitation is capable of 
taking it through the next fiscal year 
because of these imponderables. 

Let us look first at Government re- 
ceipts. In the first place, the administra- 
tion says that it has a deficit of $1.3 
billion in the unified budget. Our own 
staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue taxation thinks that receipts 
are overestimated by about $3 billion, 
and in place of $1.3 billion, the deficit 
would be about $4.3 billion. Second, esti- 
mating this $10 billion deficit, the ad- 
ministration assumes favorable action by 
Congress, on proposed revenue legisla- 
tion which equals nearly $3.8 billion. 
This legislation has not even been con- 
sidered as yet by either the committee 
or by the Congress. Whether the Con- 
gress will pass this legislation I do not 
know, and I do not think anybody knows. 
We have not yet passed judgment on 
it, anywhere along the line. 

The two items that I have mentioned, 
the underestimate of receipts by about 
$3 billion plus the $3.8 billion in proposed 
legislation, add up to $6.8 billion of re- 
ceipts which the administration takes 
into account in its estimates. All these 
expected funds could vanish and not be 
available to the administration. 

In addition to these cash receipts, I 
believe it is fair for us—and I would like 
the attention of the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Manon), if I am in error 
about this—to look at the expenditure 
side of the forecast. Spending for the 
fiscal year 1971 under the Federal funds 
budget will have to be held to the $158.9 
billion estimate taking into account the 
Budget Bureau’s May revision. I am 
hopeful, of course, that we will be able 
to hold expenditures down to this level, 
but we should be mindful of the fact 
that the outlays projected by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget in May were $4.8 
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billion above the February budget esti- 
mates by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Chairman, let me insert at this 
point in the Recor a table taken from 
the committee report indicating the na- 
ture of the expenditures programs which 
account for $4.8 billion in increased 
spending: 

Changes in administration estimates from 

February budget in 1971 budget outlays 

In 
billions 
Changes in uncontrollable programs: 

Interest on the public debt. 

Unemployment insurance bene- 

fits 

Cash assistance grants, medicaid 

and medicare 

Farm price supports. 

Veterans compensation and pen- 

sions 

Disaster relief 


Subtotal, changes in uncon- 
trollable programs 


Other changes: 
Federal comparability (enacted 
Apr. 15, 1970) and postal pay 


New postal rate proposals. 

Increased postage for Federal 
mail 

Withdrawal of voluntary State- 
local construction deferral 

Housing and construction incen- 


Environmental quality—trevision 
in proposal and reestimate of 
budget program 

Labor-HEW appropriation bill for 
1970 as enacted—effect on 1971 
outlays 

Education appropriations—to 
maintain consistency with 1970 
bill as enacted 

School desegregation 

Veterans education (GI blll)... 

School lunch and child nutrition, 


Coal mine heath and safety bill, 
as enacted 

Federal employee health bene- 
fi 


net lending 

Model cities—slower pace of out- 
lays (no change in program 
level) 

Highway trust fund 

Delay in initiation of family as- 


sistance program 
All other changes, net. 


Because of the three reasons I have 
given you as to why the debt ceiling 
could well exceed the proposed $395 bil- 
lion ceiling—and I want to hold to this 
level—I believe in all seriousness this 
new ceiling will be tight enough to help 
us retain an indirect rein on the spend- 
ing of Government. It seems to me that 
there is virtually no margin for further 
increases in spending if we stay within 
the $395 billion debt ceiling. I believe 
that this is appropriate in view of exist- 
ing circumstances. The debt limit as such 
may be a weak reed to lean on, but it is 
the best method that we have currently 
in helping us to control expenditure 
levels. 

I have already pointed out to you that 
if Congress fails to act on a new debt 
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limit—and I am now getting to the in- 
quiry of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Jonas) the present ceiling of 
$377 billion as of July 1 of this year will 
revert to the $365 billion permanent ceil- 
ing. Since the debt subject to the ceiling 
is expected to be between $371 billion 
and $372 billion on July 1, this will re- 
sult in a ceiling which is $6 to $7 billion 
under the actual debt itself. While of 
course there would be no question con- 
cerning the legality of any part of the 
outstanding debt, this would place our 
Government in the kind of fiscal strait- 
jacket that I am sure none of us would 
want. The Treasury Department would 
be unable to issue any new Government 
obligations—not even securities—now 
get this—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. MILLS, Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

Not even securities to replace matur- 
ing issues. In addition, savings bonds 
could not be issued, and this will stop 
our payroll savings plans; it would be 
completely disrupted. 

The Treasury cash balance would soon 
be exhausted. How long will it last? There 
will be a sizable balance on June 30, but 
how long will it last? 

Substantial amounts of Treasury bills 
become due on a weekly basis during 
July and an additional amount would 
mature at the end of July. If new bills 
cannot be issued to replace those that 
are outstanding and coming due, the 
Treasury cash balance would be ex- 
hausted by July 9, a day on which $3.1 
billion of Treasury bills mature. 

Once the cash balance is exhausted, 
the Government has no more money. It 
has no authority to borrow money. It 
cannot force the prepayment of taxes, 
but it must wait until those taxes are due 
under the provisions of existing law. 

So the Government would be com- 
pelled to delay payments on contract ob- 
ligations, Government salaries, various 
State and local government, and public 
assistance payments. 

Do we want that word to go out? Do 
we want to tell the States that, even 
though we are obligated to pay under a 
formula our portion of various benefit 
programs like medicaid programs and all 
of those, we cannot do it—we do not 
have the money. What will happen to 
the States? They cannot meet those 
burdens. 

It is utterly unthinkable to me that 
we would permit these things to happen. 
They are just not going to happen. In 
times such as we now live in—with the 
uncertainties that are now in the mar- 
ketplace and with the inflationary pres- 
sures that we have, we simply cannot 
play havoc with this Nation’s finances, 
and this Nation’s contracts, and this Na- 
tion’s obligations. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JONAS. Would the gentleman 
comment on what he thinks would hap- 
pen in the financial markets of the 
country if the Federal Government 
could not pay bills as they come due? 

Mr. MILLS. If the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot redeem its own bonds, and 
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that would be the case before the end 
of July, then the Federal Government 
would be in the same situation that some 
of the States were in back during the 
depression when certain bond obliga- 
tions of the States came due and they 
could not be paid. They said then that 
the States were broke; did they not? So 
the general impression would be that the 
Federal Government was broke—maybe 
temporarily—but nobody knows how 
permanent the damage would be to the 
morale of the people, and in the think- 
ing of the people. No one knows what 
would happen to the temperamental 
stock market. No one knows. But I think 
you can predict the most serious con- 
sequences would occur. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. It would not stop the war 
in Southeast Asia, however, because we 
would not have any money to pay the 
costs of getting the boys back. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I was 
interested in the question being asked 
by the chairman because I wonder—I 
was looking in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at the vote in 1967 when the chairman 
made again an eloquent plea for respon- 
sibility and when the proposed debt ceil- 
ing was defeated. 

I notice that the questioner voted 
against an increase in the debt ceiling 
at that time and not only did he vote 
against an increase in the debt ceiling, 
but he voted against the adoption of the 
rule. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if something 
is happening today that makes a vote 
in favor of a higher debt ceiling more re- 
sponsible than it was in 1967 when the 
questioner had voted against an increase. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota will please accept my apologies 
for my reference to the war in South- 
east Asia, but I know the gentleman 
like I am is anxious to get that situation 
over with. 

I just wanted to point out you have to 
have some money in the Treasury if you 
are going to pay the cost of bringing the 
boys back home. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JONAS. I would like to respond 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. The 
gentleman who asked the question voted 
against the increase last year when it 
was requested by the present adminis- 
tration and I have not decided how I shall 
vote today. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota who is raising this question, how- 
ever, voted to increase the debt ceiling 
last year. 

Mr. MILLS. Please let us not get into 
an argument and expect Members of 
Congress to be consistent. That is the last 
thing in the world our constituents ex- 
pect of us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. MILs) has consumed 30 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
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man, the issue before us, as presented by 
this bill, is not a philosophical one. The 
issue is real, practical, and based on 
facts. 

True, the facts which we have to face, 
in regard to this bill, are unpleasant. I 
think we all agree on that. 

But we are up against a matter of 
mathematics. It is a question of what the 
cash fiow of the United States is going 
to be in terms of its receipts and its ex- 
penditures in the 12 months following 
July 1, 1970. 

The first fact that we have to face, as 
far as this legislation is concerned, is 
that if we make no change in the pres- 
ent law, the public debt, or the author- 
ity of the Government to borrow, will be 
limited legally to $365 billion. There are 
obligations outstanding, in bonds and in 
notes of the Government, in excess of 
that amount. As the chairman has said, 
these will total approximately $371 or 
$372 billion as of June 30. 

On July 1, when the debt ceiling would 
go down, and the amount the Govern- 
ment could borrow would be fixed at $365 
billion, we would have debts outstanding 
which would total some $6 billion more 
than the ceiling. 

Now nobody questions that these would 
be legal obligations, because when they 
were issued they were legal. But the 
Treasury would have no authority to bor- 
row any more money in order to redeem 
bonds that were presented for payment. 
All of the cash would be used up in try- 
ing to meet, to the degree possible, the 
day-to-day operations of Government. 
And on July 9 the Treasury would hit 
the crucial point at which it would be 
broke. 

So, as I have said, there is no philo- 
sophical question involved here. There is 
instead, the practical requirement that 
we provide a borrowing authority in ex- 
cess of that contained in the present law 
of $365 billion. We simply have to go 
higher than that. 

We come down, then, to a secondary 
question that always confronts us as we 
consider legislation dealing with the 
borrowing authority of the Govern- 
ment: Are we using the proper figure? 
Is $395 billion the correct one? Or is 
some other figure more appropriate? 

I say quite frankly that this has been 
the question which I have differed with 
the committee and with the administra- 
tion many times in the past. I have never 
differed on the question of whether or 
not we had to act. But I have differed on 
whether the amount proposed was ap- 
propriate. It is my feeling that the 
debt limit provides a tool—admittedly 
crude—that Congress has to place fis- 
cal restraint on the executive branch, 
and on ourselves. It was my feeling on 
many such occasions in the past that the 
ceiling recommended on this floor was 
too liberal, that it gave too much leeway 
to the executive branch and to the Con- 
gress to embark on new programs of 
expenditure. But I think we can all agree 
today that the figure established in this 
bill before us is one of the tightest fig- 
ures that has ever been asked for by any 
administration. I cannot recall a time 
when an administration has come in and 
said it had to have an increase in the 
debt ceiling, and has established a level 
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of borrowing authority that has been as 
restrictive as this one. 

As the chairman has said, there are 
several inherent assumptions, underlying 
the $395 billion ceiling recommended that 
are very speculative in nature. These as- 
sumptions are based on an optimistic 
view of financial developments. 

For example, legislation has been re- 
quested which would produce approxi- 
mately $3.7 billion; without this revenue, 
instead of having a $10-billion deficit, we 
would have more than a $13-billion defi- 
cit, and would, therefore, need a borrow- 
ing authority of $3.7 billion more than 
is called for in the bill before us. 

The administration has made a pro- 
posal to Congress for accelerating the 
collection of estate and gift taxes that 
would produce an estimated $1,500,000,- 
000. But if that proposal is not enacted 
into law, we would have an additional $1,- 
500,000,000 shortfall in revenue, which 
means the deficit would increase that 
much more. 

As the ranking minority member of the 
committee, I join the chairman in point- 
ing out that we have no way of assuring 
the Members that our committee will ap- 
prove, or that the House or Senate will 
pass, these two administration proposals 
for increased revenue. So they remain 
highly questionable items. 

Another proposal for increased reve- 
nue, about which questions have been 
raised, is for a tax on lead used in gaso- 
line. That would produce another 
$1,600,000,000. But if it is not enacted, we 
would have another substantial shortfall 
which would have a critical effect on 
calculations of what borrowing authority 
must be provided. 

There is also the proposed extension of 
the excise tax rates on automobiles and 
telephone service involving $650,000,000. 

And there is another $4 million item, 
which I would just as soon tell the ad- 
ministration right now it is not going to 
get. I do not think the committee is going 
to recommend it, and I do not think this 
Congress would pass it if the committee 
did recommend it. I refer to the user tax 
on the inland waterways. I simply do not 
think it is within the realm of possibil- 
ity that this revenue will be forthcoming, 
yet it was a factor in the administration’s 
determination of how much additional 
borrowing authority it would need. For- 
tunately, this is a relatively small 
amount, and I do not think that, by it- 
self, it would seriously aggravate the 
situation. 

Also figuring in the proposed ceiling is 
a postal rate increase. We know that the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
is now studying that question, but is 
there anyone here who can guarantee 
that the administration’s request for 
that increase is going to be enacted, and 
that the Post Office Department will have 
that additional revenue available to re- 
duce the postal deficit? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Iowa, who 
is a member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Unless it has happened 
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today, or in the past 24 hours, the ad- 
ministration has not yet found anyone 
to introduce the administration’s postal 
rate increase bill—not even to introduce 
it in the Congress. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I believe 
the gentleman makes the point very well 
that this is, therefore, a very tight ceil- 
ing, especially considering that the rev- 
enues and expenditures are based on 
items that are necessarily uncertain. 

I might point out also that the ceiling 
is based on expenditures at the level the 
administration has proposed. I am not 
now talking about obligational authority. 
Does anybody here sense a disposition 
in Congress to cut the budget of the 
President below present expenditure 
levels? I believe the complaint we have 
heard most often has been that cuts have 
been too deep, that there have not been 
sufficient funds allocated for programs to 
meet our needs in education, pollution 
control, and other areas. We know we 
still have ahead of us the potential for 
further pressures on the expenditure side. 

Another factor that should be taken 
into consideration here is that the 
Treasury anticipates an upturn in busi- 
ness in the second and third quarters of 
the year. There are those who contend 
the upturn either will not occur, or that 
it will not occur to the extent the ad- 
ministration expects. 

For example, the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, declaring that the Treasury esti- 
mate of revenue is about $3 billion too 
low, has a different estimate as to eco- 
nomic activity. 

In recommending the $395 billion ceil- 
ing, we assumed that all of the budgetary 
uncertainties will be revolved in a man- 
ner having a favorable budgetary im- 
pact. All the expectations have to be ful- 
filled in order for the Government to 
be able to live within that ceiling. If any 
of these calculations fall short, then we 
will, in all likelihood, be here in October, 
November, or December, or sometime 
before next April 15, to consider a fur- 
ther increase. 

I do not believe, therefore, we can have 
a real argument today, as we have had in 
the past, that we are granting a borrow- 
ing authority that puts no pressure on 
the expenditure side of our budget. I be- 
lieve this does put pressure on it. 

Mr. Chairman, I would summarize by 
saying flatly and firmly that we do not 
have the luxury of an alternative—we 
simply must pass this legislation as rec- 
ommended by the committee. 

We have to act. The ceiling that is pro- 
posed, is tight. It will maintain restraint 
on the expenditure side of the budget. 

But we cannot rest with this action. If 
we forget the distastefulness of today’s 
action, and tomorrow or the next day 
vote for higher appropriations and high- 
er expenditures than are called for in the 
budget, then we are inviting ourselves to 
come back here in October or November 
and pass a further increase in the debt 
ceiling. The job is not completely done 
today. What we do in the days to come, 
in terms of holding the line on expendi- 
tures, will determine whether we have 
to face another disagreeable day later 
on in the year. 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr, Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished member of 
the committee, the gentleman from Ore- 
gon (Mr. ULLMAN). 

Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I believe, 
contrary to some other Members of the 
House, that it is responsible to give a 
Republican President as well as a Demo- 
cratic President the funding authority 
to pay the bills of the United States. I do 
not think that it is ever wise to play poli- 
tics with this particular bill. But I want it 
clearly on the Record that my vote for 
this increase in the debt ceiling is in no 
way a vote of confidence in the economic 
and monetary policies of this adminis- 
tration. In my judgment, the economy 
is in a worse state of disarray than I 
have seen it since I have been in public 
life. The administration is wrong on 
count after count in its management of 
the monetary and economic policies of 
this Nation. Irrespective of that fact, the 
bills do have to be paid, and we must 
pass this legislation. 

Almost from its inception, the admin- 
istration has engaged in wishful think- 
ing rather than decisionmaking. The 
administration “plan”—almost entirely 
based on severely restricting the Na- 
tion’s money supply—has proved a blue- 
print for economic disruption and in- 
stability. The record speaks abundantly 
for itself. 

Inflation is booming along today at a 
rapid clip despite promises from the 
administration for more than a year that 
it would soon be brought under control. 
The cost of living has shot ahead by 
one-third in the past year compared to 
the rate of inflation in the last years of 
the Johnson administration. Economic 
indicators show consumer prices con- 
tinuing to rise at the rate of 6 percent 
a year, a high-water mark that has been 
maintained over most of the past 12 
months. The wholesale price index, bell- 
wether of trends to come in consumer 
prices, holds steady at intolerably high 
levels. 

For the housewife, it is no longer a 
question of whether steak is too expen- 
sive. Now she must decide if she can 
afford hamburger. The manufacturer 
faces a continued upswing of prices on 
industrial commodities at the rate of 
nearly 5 percent a year- 

Business sales are off by more than $1 
billion a month. Corporation profits are 
down 11 percent in the first quarter of 
this year. 

The decline in gross national product 
over the last quarter of 1969 and the first 
quarter of this year constitutes a finan- 
cial recession—whether the administra- 
tion likes the word or not. It ends an 8- 
year period of consecutive growth in the 
economy, the longest in the Nation’s his- 
tory. 

Trading in the stock market borders 
on hysteria as investors try to get a han- 
die on the prospects for the economy. As 
the Dow Jones indicator last week 
plunged wildly down to its lowest point 
in 8 years, and then upward again, it be- 
came apparent that Wall Street has no 
clearer idea of where we are headed than 
the administration. 

Unemployment is-up by nearly 50 per- 
cent since early last year, with forecasters 
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predicting that many more Americans 
will be out of work this summer. 

Last, but hardly least, the economy is 
badly strained by the exorbitant cost of 
money and credit, the most direct result 
of the administration's one-weapon eco- 
nomic policy. Interest rates are at record 
levels. The municipal bond market last 
week pushed to an all-time high in yields 
of over 7 percent. In the face of today’s 
heavy demand pressure from Govern- 
ment and corporations, the bond market 
may well be headed for financial collapse. 
High-interest rates also continue to bleed 
the housing market. Interest payments 
on a new $25,000 house amount to as 
much as double the purchase price. 

We are told we should not be too hard 
on the administration, that it inherited 
an economy with problems from the pre- 
ceding administration and needs time to 
stabilize it. A year ago, I was willing to 
buy this argument. I was willing to join 
my colleagues on a honeymoon with the 
administration. But 17 months is ample 
time to set a new course. Yet we are still 
drifting aimlessly and dangerously. The 
administration must accept the blame 
for today’s economic disarray. 

The thing that bothers me probably 
more than anything else in the whole 
economic picture is this: Certainly we 
can see the economy going in two direc- 
tions at once. On the one hand, we are 
going toward recession, toward rising 
unemployment, which has climbed in my 
State; toward segmented recession, with 
many segments of the economy being in 
extremely hazardous situations. The 
housing industry is going down, down, 
down, when it should be going up, we are 
building houses at less than half the 
rate that we should be building them in 
order to take care of the very minimum 
needs in this Nation. Of course, that is 
directly traceable to the money market 
and to the interest rate structure. 

I think the No. 1 problem in our econ- 
omy is the exorbitant price of money in 
our money markets. In my judgment, 
this Nation today is in a financial reces- 
sion, It is not a full-blown recession, ac- 
cording to all of the economic indicators, 
but it very clearly and very definitely is 
a financial recession. Whenever tax- 
exempt bonds are selling at 7 percent, 
this country is in trouble. How in the 
world can we finance a Federal Govern- 
ment at the kind of interest rates we 
are having to pay today? 

Mr. Chairman, if we issued any 6-year 
notes or 7-year notes, we would prob- 
ably have to pay 8.5 percent. We would 
have to pay 8.5 percent in the money 
market. We are paying 734 percent now 
for 18-month notes. Further, every year 
remember we are refunding more and 
more debt and the market of the old 4- 
percent bonds is running out and will 
have to be replaced at 8 percent. 

The interest cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment this year will be $20 billion. In 
my judgment it will be $22 billion next 
year. No nation is rich enough to afford 
that or to afford the interest rates we 
are paying in this economy. 

The administration’s reliance on 
monetary policy as a cure-all is in the 
classic manner of traditional Republi- 
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can shortsightedness on economics. We 
saw it in the 1950’s when the Eisenhower 
administration, clinging to the concept 
of a balanced budget, relied heavily on 
monetary policy to muddle through. At 
least twice—in the recessions of 1954 
and 1958-1959—the Republicans should 
have learned that tight money has no 
economic magic. 

A year ago, as the present administra- 
tion began to turn to the old Republican 
formula, I wrote to Secretary of the 
Treasury David Kennedy urging caution. 
I warned that the kind of pernicious in- 
flation we were facing could not be 
stopped by monetary policy alone, or 
indeed, by the mix of monetary and fis- 
cal policies proposed at that time by the 
administration’s economic advisers. The 
tax surcharge—at 5 or 10 percent was 
ineffective. 

The inflation we faced then and still 
face today is fed by the tens of billions 
of dollars of wartime expenditures, and 
cannot be controlled by peacetime eco- 
nomic policies. 

In my letter of June 18, 1969, to the 
Secretary, in which I opposed further 
extension of the surcharge because, in 
my judgment, it was clearly having no 
impact, I said: 

I strongly urge you and the President 
to make abundantly clear to the American 
people that you will not stand by and per- 
mit unfettered excesses in the economy to 
bring about the abandonment of important 
national goals. I urge the following specific 
actions: 

1. Declare a national policy of monetary 
priorities based upon the investment needs 
of a balanced economy. 

2. Declare a national policy of inflation 
control, establishing limits of acceptability 
in price, wage and interest rate increases. 

3. Use the full force of the Administration 
to implement such priorities, making them 
fully known to the financial community and 
taking a more responsible stance in support 
of roll-backs in interest rates. 

4. Establish firm agreements with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to implement a more 
realistic set of priorities within the banking 
and monetary systems. 


The need a year ago and now is for 
positive and active involvement by the 
administration in monetary policy 
through the employment of selective 
credit controls, for which Congress gave 
the President authority last December, 
and through the establishment of en- 
forceable price and wage guidelines. 

Though Secretary Kennedy has ig- 
nored this advice, I see in the morning 
papers today that his chief economist 
is now inclined to agree with me. 

The measures I propose are necessary 
because of our continued participation in 
the Indochina war. The war is certainly 
the most important factor in the Na- 
tion’s present economic difficulties. We 
are fighting an undeclared war while at- 
tempting to run a peacetime economy. 
This is an impossible task to accomplish 
successfully, as the current state of the 
economy attests. There can be no such 
thing as a “business-as-usual” war for 
the United States. 

The measures I propose are also neces- 
sary to reverse the dangerous pervasion 
of high interest rates throughout the en- 
tire fiber of the economy. High interest 
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rates are undermining our whole process, 
making a mockery of economic opportu- 
nity for the homeowner, the investor and 
the small businessman, and making a 
travesty of fiscal responsibility for the 
Federal Government. 

Let us look now just very quickly at 
the deficit situation because there has 
been so much confusion about the prob- 
lem of the budget. 

The administration says that in fiscal 
year 1971 we will have a $10 billion def- 
icit and this is in the Federal funding 
budget. Heretofore we have always 
talked for years in considering the deficit 
about the administrative budget. Only 
this past year the committee imple- 
mented this new combined, or unified, 
budget. In my judgment it is a misrep- 
resentation of the actual spending and 
deficit situation insofar as the U.S, 
Government is concerned. In the Fed- 
eral funding budget the administra- 
tion estimates a $10 billion deficit in 
fiscal year 1971. In my judgment, they 
are off at least $6 billion. In place of it 
being $10 billion, it will be closer to $17 
billion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, what we 
have done in the first place is to assume 
that this Congress was going to enact 
their tax increase recommendations, 
first in the area of gift and estate taxes; 
and, second, in the area of leaded gaso- 
line taxes. Both of their recommenda- 
tions are highly controversial and, in my 
judgment, with the state of the economy 
as it is today it may very well be the 
height of folly to enact them, so, I think 
their assumptions are totally wrong. I 
do not think this Congress is going to do 
it. In my judgment their recommenda- 
tions are not sound. 

Second, they have estimated an up- 
turn in revenue, particularly in cor- 
porate revenue, in the second half. As I 
look at the economy, I have to agree with 
the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation which says that they 
have about a $3 billion deficit over the 
estimate as to the amount of revenue. 

So, if you take those two factors into 
consideration, we will have close to a 
$17-billion deficit in this fiscal 1971 
budget. 

Now, because of that I am willing to 
vote for this bill which gives the Presi- 
dent more leeway than we have ever 
given a President in the way of cash on 
hand and more flexibility. But because 
of those two factors which I mentioned, 
I think the administration has grossly 
miscalculated both the revenue and the 
tax side ledger as to the amount that 
we are giving them. The $395 billion in 
my judgment will just barely see us 
through. For that reason, I think it is 
wise for this House to enact this legisla- 
tion, But I hope that the administration 
will see the light and start changing its 
monetary and economic policies. If it 
does not, we are going to be back here 
early next year with a far larger increase 
in the debt ceiling than anyone could 
possibly anticipate today. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. In other 
words, the gentleman would agree to 
what I said: that it is an awfully tight 
figure that is used in this particular piece 
of legislation? 

Mr. ULLMAN. I would say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that I do 
agree, but I agree only because of what 
I consider gross miscalculations on the 
part of the administration in both the 
tax proposals and their revenue esti- 
mates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. MIZE). 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, there is 
probably very little that I can add to 
what has been said by the distinguished 
Chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr. Mitts) and the 
distinguished ranking minority member, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Byrnes) but I think it is absolutely es- 
sential that we face up to the problem 
that we have to increase the permanent 
debt limitation from $365 billion to $380 
billion, and to increase the temporary 
debt ceiling by an additional $15 billion, 
or an overall limitation of $395 billion 
for the fiscal year 1971, for the various 
reasons that have already been given. 

As has been pointed out, Mr. Chair- 
man, many members of the public do not 
understand the basis for this increase, 
for they know that the President has 
forecast a very slight deficit in his budget 
for fiscal years 1970 and 1971, less than 
$2 billion in each case. But as has been 
pointed out, the President’s budget is 
called the unified budget, and it reflects 
the total income and total outgo of the 
Government for a fiscal year. When the 
income exceeds or equals the outgo, the 
President quite properly can claim credit 
for a balanced budget, but due to slightly 
reduced estimates of receipts from in- 
come taxes, President Nixon has an- 
nounced recently in a very forthright 
manner, I believe, that his unified budget 
will be about 1 percent in deficit this 
year, and again next year. 

But the public debt is figured different- 
ly, Mr. Chairman, and the public should 
be made fully aware of this distinction. 
The public debt is figured on a Federal 
funds basis instead of this unified budget 
basis. 

Now, since the Government acts in a 
fiduciary capacity in management of the 
various trust funds in its custody, I think 
we would all agree that it is appropriate 
that the Treasury Department borrow 
from the surplus of these trust funds, 
and later repay these debts with interest. 
Through this device the Treasury as- 
sures the trust funds, such as social se- 
curity and medicare, a modest interest 
income paid on the paid-in principal. 

Mr. Chairman, the Treasury will bor- 
row about $10 billion this year, and again 
next year, from these trust funds. To be 
precisely accurate in documenting the 
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public debt, these borrowings should be 
refiected in its calculation. 

Now, further, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Mitits) and the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Byrnes) and the Secretary of the 
Treasury I think have been prudent to 
recommend an increase in the cash bal- 
ance of the Treasury to a level of $6 bil- 
lion, because in the recent past the cash 
balance has been drawn down, as has 
been pointed out, to less than $3 billion. 

So these and other adjustments re- 
quire the statutory level of the public 
debt to be increased at a time when the 
income of the Federal Government is 
roughly comparable—roughly compar- 
able—to the Government’s outgo. 

When the pressures of the war abate, 
let us hope that the Congress will find it 
appropriate to retire a portion of the 
public debt. 

At that time no doubt it will still be 
advisable to borrow from the trust funds 
in order to assure the beneficiaries of 
these trust funds an income on their 
paid-in equity. But that decision, of 
course, we can make later. 

Today, Mr. Chairman, we should act 
promptly to increase the statutory level 
of the Federal funds account public 
debt—and that is what we are being 
asked to do here today. 

As has been pointed out, should we fail 
to do so the payroll savings program will 
be disrupted after July 1 for U.S. savings 
bonds could not be issued after the date, 
and further Government contracts and 
payrolls would be threatened. 

It is a difficult decision that we face, 
but we certainly hope and pray that the 
majority of our colleagues will do what is 
right for the country at this time and 
then let us all redouble our efforts to 
bring Federal spending within reason in 
the years immediately ahead. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. GIBBONS). 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, in the 
some 8 years that I have been here, I 
have always voted along with the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and with the 
majority of the Members of the House 
to increase the debt ceiling. I shall do 
so now because I think it is the only re- 
sponsible thing to do. 

But I want to go clearly on record and 
say that next year I may change my 
voting pattern because of something 
that disturbs me very deeply. That is be- 
cause I do not think we have been told 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth about this debt and about the fi- 
nancial operations of our Government. 
I am not pointing an accusing finger at 
anybody in the executive branch or in 
the legislative branch, but I am just try- 
ing to state a basis, as I understand it. 

Every year, and I will use this year as 
an illustration, we see statements by the 
executive and by his chief financial of- 
ficers that we probably are going to have 
a slight surplus or slight deficit in the 
budget of the Federal Government. 
Well—that just is not so, Mr. Chair- 
man. The deficit is not slight. As the gen- 
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tleman from Kansas pointed out a while 
ago and as the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin pointed out a while ago, the deficit is 
a lot more than slight. In fact, it is quite 
a few billion dollars. 

The deficit in the budget is really, if 
it may be accurately measured, it is real- 
ly the difference between what you are 
levying in taxes to pay your bills, and 
what you have to go out and borrow in 
the market to finish paying your bills 
after you run out of money. 

Last year it was about $12 billion. This 
year it is going to be about $18 billion. 
That is really the amount of the deficit 
that we are having and that is what so 
worries me about going on and saying, 
and allowing people in the executive de- 
partment to get away with it, that we 
are just having a slight deficit or per- 
haps even a slight surplus. 

I think this failure to tell the whole 
truth creates the wrong kind of climate 
in the Congress and in the minds of the 
public to do what needs to be done to 
bring this Federal spending and Fed- 
eral taxing into proper balance. 

So I say right now that while I have 
voted for this in the past and I will vote 
for it today, I am going to be watching 
as to how the story is told next year of 
whether or not we are actually operating 
at a deficit. 

In order to make the record com- 
pletely accurate as to what my position 
is, I want to call the committee’s atten- 
tion to the committee report on page 3, 
table 2, and show here that the actual 
deficit for 1969 was $5.5 billion and that 
the actual deficit estimated for the fiscal 
year 1970, which is only 27 days from 
now, will be $11.2 billion. Then next year, 
a year from now, the actual deficit will 
be roughly $13.8 billion. That $13.8 bil- 
lion assumes what probably Congress is 
not going to do anyway, and that is to 
pass these different tax increases that 
have been proposed, such as an increased 
tax on gasoline, and a tax on some other 
people that the Congress probably is not 
going to go ahead and tax. So I think 
in order to create a kind of political re- 
sponsibility in the country, the Chief 
Executive and his chief fiscal officers are 
going to have to talk plainly and state 
that the country is not operating at a 
slight deficit, but that the country right 
now is operating at a deficit that ap- 
proaches $18 billion a year. 

I think the most accurate statement 
of what the situation is going to be dur- 
ing the remainder of this year is con- 
tained in the hearings of the committee 
on page 3. It was a statement appended 
to Secretary Kennedy’s testimony. 

As Mr. Byrnes, the ranking minority 
member, said this is a very tight ceil- 
ing. To show how tight it is I point out 
table 1 at the bottom of page 3 of the 
committee hearings. On April 15 next 
year just before that large influx of 
money comes on April 15 of next year, 
assuming that even the $4 billion 
worth of additional taxes have been 
levied, and I doubt very seriously that 
that is going to happen, the debt picture 
of this country will be within two-tenths 
of a billion dollars from the temporary 
ceiling. Mr. Kennedy’s testimony shows 
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that at that time, on April 15, 1971, we 
will have in debt and in cash balance, 
in the Treasury, outstanding $394.8 bil- 
lion, or within two-tenths of a billion 
dollars of what is going to be set by 
this legislature today. 

So I think the fiscal responsible thing 
to do this year and right now is to vote 
for this debt limitation, but I would hope 
that the Executive and all Members of 
the Congress would tell it like it is, that 
the budget is badly out of balance, that 
it is not out of balance by just $1 billion, 
but it is out of balance for fiscal 1970, 
the year we are now in, by about $11 bil- 
lion, and that next year it is going to 
be out of balance between $10 and $15 
billion unless something very dramatic 
is done. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PatMan). 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, it oc- 
curs to me that we should expect the 
budget to be unbalanced when we allow 
the Federal Reserve System to operate 
in its present manner, 

THE CONGRESS SHOULD CANCEL THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE’S $57 BILLION BOND BONANZA 

Do the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives approve of giving a Federal 
agency $3.2 billion of public moneys to 
do with as it pleases—without any ques- 
tions being asked, without any audit, 
without any review? 

That is the basic question before us. 
This Congress, through its inaction and 
refusal to step on the toes of the big 
money managers, gives the Federal Re- 
serve System this $3.2 billion slush fund 
and never asks a single question about 
what is happening to this public money. 

Mr. Chairman, this is wrong. It is im- 
moral and it is against every precept of 
good government. It is a shame on the 
Congress that this is allowed to go on. 

There is absolutely no question about 
it. The Federal Reserve finances its far- 
flung—and often questionable—activities 
through the interest payments which are 
given it by the U.S. Treasury Department. 
At the moment, these are amounting to 
more than $3.2 billion annually. And 
there is not a single Member of this 
House of Representatives who can tell 
their constituents what happens to this 
money. There is not a single hearing rec- 
ord in the Appropriations Committees 
that will reveal a single fact about what 
happens to $3.2 billion of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

The Federal Reserve uses what it de- 
sires of the $3.2 billion and then gives 
the remainder back to the Treasury. 

The truth is this House of Representa- 
tives does not have any information or 
any control over what has been happen- 
ing to this money—this slush fund paid 
for by the American taxpayer—the tax- 
payer that we are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of protecting. 

How does the Federal Reserve amass 
this fantastic sum? The device is unique 
among Government agencies and at the 
same time, quite simple. 

Here is the way it works: 

The Federal Reserve System, through 
its Open Market Committee purchases— 
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with the credit of the United States— 
Government securities in the open 
market. Using the credit of the United 
States, the Federal Reserve has pur- 
chased $57.3 billion worth of these Gov- 
ernment securities. These securities, paid 
for by the credit of the United States, 
reside in the portfolio of the Open Mar- 
ket Committee in the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank—the real nerve center of 
the entire Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. Chairman, these are Government 
bonds that have been paid for with the 
credit of the United States. They have 
been paid for once. But, the Federal Re- 
serve System continues to hold them 
in the portfolio of its Open Market Com- 
mittee and it continues to charge the 
U.S. Government interest on these secu- 
rities. I repeat, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem charges the U.S. Government in- 
terest on bonds that the U.S. Govern- 
ment has already paid for. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot think of any- 
thing more absurd than such a system. 
Here we have a system where the U.S. 
Government has paid for a bond and 
yet an agency of that same Govern- 
ment collects interest on this same 
obligation. 

I am at a loss to explain why the Mem- 
bers of this Congress, fine, outstanding 
Members, would allow something like this 
to go on. 

This is like a home buyer who engages a 
broker to pay off his mortgage and then 
finds that the broker, after paying the 
mortgage holder with the home buyer’s 
money, has retained the mortgage for 
himself * * * continuing to collect the 


interest and asserting the right to come 
around and collect the principal again 
when the mortgage matures. 

This device, of course, enables the Fed- 
eral Reserve to carry on its operations 
without coming to the Congress for ap- 
propriations. Thus it escapes an annual 


review of its activities. Every other 
agency of the Federal Government must 
come to the Congress for appropria- 
tions and they must undergo a full review 
of their expenditures of public moneys. 
But in its benevolence, the Congress has 
exempted the Federal Reserve from this 
scrutiny. 

Mr. Chairman, through the years the 
officials of the Federal Reserve System 
have made no attempt to hide the rea- 
sons that they want to hang onto these 
bonds—these paid-up bonds. They admit 
that it is for the purpose of avoiding the 
appropriations process. 

For example, Mr. Chairman, former 
Federal Reserve Chairman Marriner Ec- 
cles, conceded this point to me when he 
appeared before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee back in 1941 and I quote 
from the record of the Committee’s hear- 
ing of June 21, 1941: 

Mr. Parman. Have you had in mind keep- 
ing a certain amount of securities, the inter- 
est from which would be sufficient to pay 
the operating expenses of the Federal Re- 
serve banks? 

Mr. Eccues. I certainly have. 

Mr. ParmMaN. You say you certainly have? 

Mr. EccLES. Yes. 

Mr. Patman. In other words, keeping 
enough Government securities to pay oper- 
ating expenses? 

Mr. EccLES. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Parman, That is, in order to prevent 
you from having to come to Congress for an 
appropriation to maintain you? 

Mr. Eccies. Well, if Congress desires to have 
the Reserve System operate on a basis of 
appropriations, of course, it is up to Con- 
gress to do that; but until Congress de- 
termines that the Reserve System should 
come to Congress for its operating appro- 
priations, it seems to me that it would be the 
duty of those responsible for the operation 
of the System to provide that the income 
will maintain the outgo. 

Mr. PATMAN. It occurs to me, though, that 
that is no more reasonable in your case 
than it would be in the case of any other 
agency in the Government. In other words, 
if it is right to permit you to transfer non- 
interest-bearing obligations of the Govern- 
ment for other Government obligations that 
bear interest, and to permit you to keep 
those obligations and receive interest on 
them annually, in order, as one of the main 
reasons, to maintain and pay your operat- 
ing expenses, there would be just as much 
reason and logic to support their contention 
that they be allowed to do so. 


Without the income from these bonds, 
the Federal Reserve would be in the same 
boat with every other major Fed- 
eral agency. They would have to come 
to the U.S. Congress for appropriations. 
And should this happen, the Members of 
the Appropriations Committees and the 
Members of Congress would have an op- 
portunity—their first—to review the ac- 
tivities of the Federal Reserve and its 
expenditures. 

This kind of public accountability, the 
Federal Reserve wants to avoid at all 
costs. 

The Congress has always taken the po- 
sition that the regulatory agencies—such 
as the Federal Power Commission, the 
ICC, the FTC, the FCC—should come to 
Capitol Hill for their money. The Con- 
gress has rightfully regarded this appro- 
priations process as an opportunity to 
review these agencies as well as provide 
control over expenditure of public 
moneys. 

In recent years, the Federal Reserve 
has been spending around a quarter of a 
billion dollars for various activities in- 
cluding its support of the bankers lobby. 
Yes, support of the bankers lobby. 

About $100,000 of the U.S. Treasury 
dole to the Federal Reserve—your money, 
the taxpayers’ money—goes to pay dues 
to the American Bankers Association and 
various State and local bankers associa- 
tions. These groups are nothing more 
than lobbying organizations—organiza- 
tions that come right here to Congress 
and lobby us on monetary and banking 
policy. 

The Federal Reserve System—a Fed- 
eral agency—is a full-fledged, card- 
carrying and dues-paying member of 
the bankers lobby, courtesy of the U.S. 
taxpayers and thanks to the laxness of 
the Congress. 

After the Federal Reserve gets through 
spending the money for what it pleases, 
the remainder is turned back to the 
Treasury at the end of each month. The 
fact is the money should never have left 
the Treasury in this form in the first 
place. 

There is no accounting—in the true 
sense of the word—for the difference be- 
tween the $3.2 billion paid out by the 
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Treasury and the varying sums returned 
at the end of the year by the Federal 
Reserve. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that these 
facts are startling, shocking to many 
Members. Many may think such a situ- 
ation could not really be allowed under 
our form of government. 

But, let me quote from a hearing of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
on July 7, 1965, at a time when the bonds 
in the open market portfolio amounted 
to only about $39 billion. At that time, 
William McChesney Martin, Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, made no 
attempt to hide what was happening. 
Here is the way he described the situa- 
tion in answer to my questions: 


Chairman Parman. I want to clarify this 
for the record one more time, Mr. Martin. 
How in the world can you insist that bonds 
that are paid for once should continue in 
existence with the taxpayers having to pay 
interest on them after they have been paid 
for once? Now, of course, you claim that 
these bonds have to be there to back 
up Federal Reserve notes. But that does not 
conform with your reasoning in 1959 when 
you presented to Congress a bill, and it was 

on by this committee, which said 
that you wanted the power to lower reserve 
requirements and count vault cash as re- 
serves; and that, if you got that power, you 
would transfer $15 billion of the then port- 
folio of $24 billion to the private banks. You 
further stated that the private banks needed 
the income from these bonds, and that the 
Federal Reserve does not need it. You do 
not need the $15 billion. The remaining $9 
billion in the portfolio, as you stated in a 
staff report, would provide enough flexibility 
for you to operate. Now, then, when the 
Open Market Committee owns $38.5 billion 
worth of bonds—which of course is about 
$14.5 billion more than it was then, you in- 
sist that it is impossible for those bonds to 
be canceled, although $15 billion under the 
same circumstances could be given to the 
private banks, after giving them (through 
reducing reserves) the reserves to buy the 
bonds. 

The Fed pays nothing for them; it merely 
creates new reserves. Then it continues to 
get interest on those bonds and, when the 
bonds become due, they can collect the prin- 
cipal again. 

I cannot get the reasoning there at all, 
Mr. Martin. If that makes sense, I am un- 
able to comprehend it. Of course, there may 
be something in my background—lack of 
knowledge—that would account for it, but I 
do know this: No one should be compelled 
to pay his debts more than once, but in this 
instance you would compel the Government 
to pay its debts more than once, You would 
compel the Government to continue to pay 
interest on bonds that have already been 
paid for. When you bought these bonds, you 
paid for them. You will admit that, will you 
not, Mr. Martin? 

Mr. MARTIN. The bonds were paid for in 
the normal course of business. 

Chairman Parman. That is right. 

Mr. MARTIN. And that is the only time they 
were paid for. 

Chairman PaTMANn. Just like we pay debts 
with checks and credits. 

Mr. MARTIN. Exactly. 

Chairman Parman. In the normal course 
they were paid for once; you will admit that, 
will you not? 

Mr. MARTIN. They were paid for once, and 
that is all. 

Chairman Parman. That is right. 


Mr. Chairman, the truth is no one has 
ever denied that this is the way the Fed- 
eral Reserve System operates. All of the 
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officials of the Federal Reserve have con- 
ceded the facts. For example, Mr. Chair- 
man, Senator Paul Douglas interrogated 
Mr, Martin before the Joint Economic 
Committee in February 1952. And Mr. 
Martin admitted that the bonds had been 
paid for by the credit of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Here is the way that exchange 
went: 


Senator Doucias. When the Open Market 
Committee buys Government bonds, how are 
these bonds paid for? 

Mr. Martin, They are paid for by a check, 
by deposit. 

Senator DoucLas. You mean that the banks, 
the Federal Reserve banks, create credit— 

Mr. Martin. That is right, sir. 

Senator Dovctas (continuing). With which 
they buy Government bonds from private 
parties. 

Mr. Martin, That is right, sir. 

Senator Dousias. What happens to these 
checks which the Federal draws from a cre- 
ated credit account? What happens to those 
checks? 

Mr. Martin. They go into the reserve ac- 
count. 

Senator DouvcLas. Yes; that is the second 
step. What is the first step? They are given to 
the holders of securities; is that true? 

Mr. Marri. That is right. 

Senator Douc.ias. Then they are presented 
through member banks to the Federal Re- 
serve System; is that not true? 

Mr. MARTIN. That is right. 

Senator DoucLas. When they are deposited 
in the Federal Reserve System, how are they 
set up as a credit? 

Mr. Martin. To the reserve account of the 
bank, of the depositing bank. 


Mr. Chairman, another former Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve, Marriner 
Eccles, was also quite candid. Here is 
what he said back in 1943 in hearings 
before the House Banking and Currency 
Committee on April 5 of that year: 


Mr. Eccies. What we do, if we purchase 
Government securities in the market, is we 
credit the account of the bank that turns 
them in. They usually come through the 
banks. 

Mr. ParmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Eccies, Even though they may be in- 
dividuals who are selling the securities and 
we debit the bond purchase account, show- 
ing that the Federal Reserve has a liability 
to the banks to the extent of $1,000,000,000, 
which represents their reserves on the one 
hand, and that they own $1,000,000,000 of 
bonds in what we call the portfolio, on the 
other hand. 

Mr. Patman. I know in practice that is 
exactly the way it is done, Mr. Eccles, but 
suppose the banks want the billion dollars 
in currency, you would pay it in Federal 
Reserve notes, would you not? 

Mr. Ecctzs. That is right. 

Mr. Patman. Those Federal Reserve notes, 
as we have often discussed, are obligations 
of the United States Government? 

Mr. Eccies. That is right. 


Mr. Chairman, I also interrogated 
Chairman Eccles on this point on June 
21, 1941, before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee and I place in the 
Recorp two excerpts from this testimony 
as further evidence of the point that 
I am making here today. 

TESTIMONY OF MARRINER ECCLES REGARDING 

TRANSFER OF NONINTEREST GOVERNMENT OB- 

LIGATION FOR INTEREST BEARING 


Mr. Eccres. The Open Market Committee 


can buy either those bonds or any other 
bond either from the bank that you indicate 


or from a dealer or from any other bank. 
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Mr. Parman. I am just giving that as an 
illustration, not as a specific case. 

Mr. Eccies, But the System does not oper- 
ate that way. No Reserve bank buys Govern- 
ment bonds from any bank. The Open Mar- 
ket Committee does the purchasing, and they 
do the purchasing in the open market be- 
cause the law requires that they do the pur- 
chasing in the open market, and requires 
that they cannot buy directly. 

Mr. Parman. Of course I am not taking 
that into consideration, but the effect of it 
is the same. If the bank sold a million dollars 
in bonds, although it was through the open 
market, the effect is the same. You have 
transferred— 

Mr. Eccies. Credit. As a practical matter, 
the bank that sold the bonds would sell those 
bonds in the market. 

Mr. PATMAN. In the open market; that is 
right. 

Mr. Eccies, And would get credit either at 
the Reserve bank or at a correspondent 
bank, for which they could get Federal Re- 
serve notes if they wanted them. 

Mr. Parman. So if the statement that you 
are transferring one Government obligation 
that is noninterest bearing for another Gov- 
ernment obligation that is interest bearing 
is correct, then you continue to draw in- 
terest until those bonds are due and pay- 
able? 

Mr. Eccirs. That is correct; yes, sir. 

+ . . . . 
FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES A GOVERNMENT OB- 

LIGATION THE SAME AS INTEREST-BEARING 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 

Mr. PaTMAN. Now, I want to ask you about 
these Federal Reserve notes. You consider 
them obligations of the U.S. Government, do 
you not, Governor Eccles? 

Mr. Eccues. I do. 

Mr. Parman. They are just as much an 
obligation of the Government as a Treasury 
bond or any security that is issued by the 
Government? 

Mr, Ecctes. They are just as much an ob- 
ligation as, say, the silver certificates or what 
we speak of as the greenbacks, of which some 
are still out. 

Mr, PATMAN. Or the bonds that have cou- 
pons on them that you clip? 

Mr. Eccies. That is right. They are just a 
little different form of obligation. 

Mr. Patman. I understand they are a dif- 
ferent form of obligation, but at the same 
time they are Government obligations and a 
Government responsibility? 

Mr. Ecctes. That is right. 


Mr. Chairman, these bonds should be 
canceled and retired as obligations of the 
U.S. Government. They should be sub- 
tracted from the national debt. 

In other words, the debt ceiling bill 
that we are considering here today is 
actually unnecessary. We could, by doing 
the right thing concerning the Federal 
Reserve, cancel these bonds and subtract 
$57.3 billion from the national debt. Thus 
we would have a national debt of less 
than $320 billion and we would not need 
the increase that is being proposed here 
today. 

By doing this we would be forcing the 
Federal Reserve to come to Congress for 
appropriations and to face an annual 
review by the elected representatives of 
the people. 

The Congress should require this ac- 
tion without delay. And as I told the 
House earlier this week, we should pile 
up these paid-up bonds and have an old- 
fashioned bond burning at the Capitol. 
This would signify that the Congress of 
the United States was asserting its con- 
stitutional power over monetary affairs 
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and would no longer allow the Federal 
Reserve to thumb its nose at the Ameri- 
can people and their elected representa- 
tives. 

We would be taking a giant step for- 
ward toward a sane monetary policy and 
lower interest rates for everyone in the 
economy. 

We will never know all the facts about 
the Federal Reserve unless there is a 
Government audit by the General Ac- 
counting Office. But that is resisted. It 
has been impossible to get a provision 
through Congress to get the Federal Re- 
serve audited. That should create some 
suspicion, but it has not so far, not 
enough to get anything done. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman from Iowa. I have only a short 
time. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this the same unaudited 
Federal Reserve Board to which the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House and its chairman delegated the 
power to impose credit restrictions on 
every living citizen in this country? 

Mr. PATMAN. Actually we gave the 
power to the President and he may have 
the Federal Reserve administer the au- 
thorities. We have been unable to get 
a bill through that contained a provision 
for an audit of the Federal Reserve. 

I went before the Rules Committee on 
this bill and tried to get the Rules Com- 
mittee to permit me to offer an amend- 
ment that would require an audit of the 
Federal Reserve. If we had an audit, it 
would show we have overpaid our debts 
$57 billion. 

We should cancel those. We should 
have an old-fashioned bond burning, like 
the church usually has when it has paid 
off its bonds. They are happy and pleased 
the debt is paid, and they have a bond 
burning. 

How can any government have any 
budget except an unbalanced budget 
when it pays its debts twice or three 
times or more, allowing the Federal Re- 
serve to hold on to these paid-up bonds. 

That is going on, my friends, right 
here in broad daylight. It is true the 
Ways and Means Committee has not had 
time to study the question. I was told 
last Monday the only time I could be 
heard would be Monday. Of course, the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget took up 
all Monday morning. Monday afternoon 
I had two bills on the floor. One of them 
was the numbered bank account bill— 
H.R. 15073. And I had no opportunity to 
testify. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I have 5 more 
minutes? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. ; 

Mr. PATMAN. I could not go over to 
the Ways and Means Committee. Of 
course, the hearings closed. 

How can we go into these matters if 
we do not get consideration? The Rules 
Committee did not give me the power to 
offer an amendment calling for an audit 
of the Federal Reserve. I also wanted an 
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amendment that would give considera- 
tion to cancelling those bonds, with the 
understanding that I would show and 
document with adequate proof that they 
have been paid for once. But that amend- 
ment was not permitted, either. So how 
are we ever going into these things to 
get the right things done unless we get 
consideration? 

I suggest, my friends, that we give real 
consideration to this. It is not just a 
story of a mysterious thing. It is some- 
thing that is real. It is not imaginary. It 
can be documented. It can be proved. 

We have plenty of evidence of this. 
There is no reason why we should have 
to raise the debt ceiling, when we have 
$57 billion of bonds that have been paid 
for once and, in addition to that, we are 
paying $3 billion a year interest to people 
that have no responsibility as to how 
that money is spent. 

Listen to this. They have no respon- 
sibility as to how that money is spent 
and they are spending it for things that 
no other agency would be allowed to 
spend money for. I will place in the Rec- 
orp in a few days some startling expend- 
itures that I have discovered in some rec- 
ords of the Federal Reserve. This is 
money that would go right into the 
Treasury were it not intercepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not have time. I 
only have 3 minutes left now. I am 
speaking tomorrow afternoon when I 
have a special order, and if you are 
here, I will yield to you then. I cannot 
yield now. 

Now, then, yesterday I made a speech, 
and this is all in the Recorp of yesterday, 
and I hope you will look it over and see 
all of the material that is in there. To- 
day I have documented this speech with 
what Mr. Eccles said and what William 
McChesney Martin said and all of the 
rest of them. None of them have contra- 
dicted a word of what I have said about 
those bonds. 

We are paying our debts twice. Not 
only paying interest on debts that have 
already been paid. We should not do that. 
It is not sensible to do it. It does not make 
any kind of sense. It is just senseless. But 
that is what we are doing. Therefore, if 
we will have the Federal Reserve audited 
and have them report just like all other 
agencies of the Federal Government do, 
we will discover this very quickly with- 
out any guesswork. So I ask this fine 
Committee on Ways and Means, before 
you ever bring another bill in here, to 
get an audit of the Federal Reserve and 
look into these charges that I am mak- 
ing now. I can prove and document the 
fact that the national debt is $57.3 bil- 
lion more than it should be because we 
refuse to cancel these paid-up bonds 
in the portfolio of the Federal Reserve’s 
open market committee. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr, Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in categorical opposition to H.R. 17802 or 
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to any other measure that would further 
increase the Federal debt limit. 

Conversely, I am in absolute favor of 
any measure that would begin, at once, 
to decrease the Federal debt; it is man- 
datory that we take such action. 

To approve this proposed exercise of 
H.R. 17802 in a too-long-permitted pat- 
tern of fiscal irresponsibility can only 
do further violence to this Nation’s eco- 
nomic status and security. 

To pass H.R. 17802 to increase the 
permanent Federal debt limit to $380 
billion would be to further intensify the 
lack of public confidence already suf- 
fered with regard to the national fiscal 
picture; and it would be an act of total 
irresponsibility on the part of this dis- 
tinguished body, the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

To add this proposed “one more for 
the road” to this too-long-permitted 
train of increase upon increase in the 
public debt limit would be to apply, once 
again, the tragic medicine of proved fail- 
ure to a potentially lethal disease which 
began to head toward the terminal stage 
the day that impotent medicine was first 
applied. 

As we look about us at the myriad of 
problems suffered in both the public and 
the private sectors of our national eco- 
nomy, it is perfectly obvious that the 
old medicine of economic permissiveness 
must, at once, be discarded, and that the 
new medicine of economic sanity must 
be applied. 

In 1917, the publie debt was $3 billion. 
In 1941, the limit on the public debt was 
set at $65 billion. Almost every year since, 
Congress has raised the national debt 
limit. Today, we are asked to raise it a 
total of another $18 billion above the 
current temporary limit of $377 billion 
to the new high of a total of $395 billion. 

That, as the measure stipulates, this 
would raise the limit only temporarily 
is of no assurance nor comfort to me— 
nor to millions of other increasingly 
more concerned American citizens. It is 
recalled that so, too, were the previous 
increases in that same temporary debt 
limit; but, in order to attempt to keep 
pace with continued high and deficit 
Federal spending, that which was tem- 
porary has, in fact, become a perma- 
nent and progressively worsening eco- 
nomic way of national life. Consequently, 
our very way of life suffers ominous 
threat and increasing jeopardy. 

It is time for the Congress to take ac- 
tion to stop our spiraling national debt 
if we are to protect our economy, and 
reduce the burden on our taxpayers. 

During my congressional tenure, I 
have never voted for any increase in 
the national debt. Now, I find even more 
compelling cause to oppose an increase. 
As we look about us, we find fiscal prob- 
lems that lack of congressional action 
has only permitted to deepen. 

It was in my long-established serious 
concern over this problem that, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1970, I introduced in this body 
@ concurrent resolution—House Con- 
current Resolution 517—which would 
provide that— 

Each budget submitted to the Congress 


... Should include specific provisions for 
bringing about a net reduction in the na- 
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tional debt of at least $10 billion during the 
fiscal year for which such budget is sub- 
mitted. 


I noted then that— 

In fiscal year 1971, the American people 
will be compelled to spend more than $18 
billion in interest, alone, on the ever-growing 
national debt which is now in excess of $360 
billion. 


Today, little more than 3 months later, 
we find that, as of May 20, 1970, that 
debt stood at $374 billion, with the Amer- 
ican people now confronted with an in- 
terest cost of nearly $20 billion in fiscal 
year 1971, which starts July 1, 1970. That 
is $20 billion down the drain as the 
price for past and continuing Federal 
fiscal irresponsibility on the part of the 
Congress. 

I ask you to consider these additional 
facts: The national debt must now be 
refinanced every 3 years and 6 months. 
If we are fortunate enough to refinance 
the entire national debt at 8 percent in- 
terest we will be paying more than $30 
billion annually in interest alone. 

Over $110 billion in Federal obliga- 
tions are maturing in fiscal year 1971, 
and we will not pay off a penny of 
them. They will all be refinanced on 
short terms. In addition, we will borrow 
an additional $10 to $15 billion. 

This will only serve to further siphon 
money from the capital] market, will 
cause higher interest rates, tighter 
money, and accelerate inflation. 

That this is incredible is demonstrated 
by the fact that every political jurisdic- 
tion below that of the Federal Govern- 
ment carefully amortizes its debts. For 
example, when a State, county, or mu- 
nicipal government raises money by 
floating a 25-year bond issue, principle 
and interest payments are made an- 
nually. Thus, in 25 years, the full obli- 
gation represented by the 25-year bonds 
has been paid off. 

But not so at the Federal level, where 
the long-established pattern is the con- 
stant practice of refinancing ever-grow- 
ing old debts at higher interest rates and 
borrowing more money. This only further 
drains off money from the capital mar- 
ket which should be available for new 
housing starts, mortgages, and industrial 
and commercial expansion that provides 
new jobs. 

Further, this total fiscal irresponsi- 
bility on the part of the Congress has 
now made it difficult, and impossible in 
some cases, for States, counties, and mu- 
nicipalities to borrow money for schools, 
sanitary sewage treatment plants, incin- 
erators for solid waste management, and 
other sorely needed improvements. 

Let us not delude ourselves with the 
old fallacy that we only owe the national 
debt to ourselves. Try telling that to the 
banks and insurance companies whose 
depositors’ and policyholders’ money is 
invested in Federal securities. Even bet- 
ter, try telling that to the American 
workingman who tries to cash in his U.S. 
Treasury savings bonds at maturity and 
walks away empty handed. 

I submit that this continuing parade 
of gloomy economic facts must serve to 
underscore that our Government must 
begin to practice what every American 
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breadwinner knows he must practice if 
he is to survive financially; namely, that 
he cannot spend more money than he 
earns, and that when he borrows money, 
he must know how, and from what 
source, he is going to be able to repay 
it. 

It is against this background, these 
facts of fiscal life, these threats to our 
national economic survival, that I ask 
that the Members of this House assert 
their responsibility to turn back this tide 
of inevitable disaster by refusing to pass 
H.R. 17802 as the first step toward cut- 
ting Government spending, reducing na- 
tional debt, and giving our too long over- 
burdened taxpayers cause for desper- 
ately needed confidence in our economic 
intelligence and fiscal integrity. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. FRASER). 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this bill, and I plan to vote 
against the bill. I do not rise in a parti- 
san sense, although I could not help but 
be struck by the earlier, somewhat pious 
pleas for responsibility by those who con- 
sistently voted against debt increases in 
the past. 

Both in 1966 and in 1967 the vast ma- 
jority of the Republicans voted against 
the debt increase. In fact, in 1966, 121 
Republicans voted against the increase, 
and only one voted for it. 

Perhaps we might have a rule when we 
get up to speak on these matters that 
we should take into account what our 
past position might have been so we can 
introduce some consistency into the 
political dialog of this country. 

Last year when the debt increase came 
before us, I voted for it despite the fact 
that it came from a Republican ad- 
ministration. 

I rise to oppose it this year—not be- 
cause it is not needed—because I think 
it is—even with the generous $6 billion 
cash provision and the $3 billion mar- 
gin which are provided for. I do agree 
with the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. 
ULLMAN). I expect that the estimates are 
not very good and that probably the full 
amount of this $18 billion debt increase 
will be required before the end of the 
fiscal year 1971. 

I rise to oppose this measure to impress 
upon the President the need to move 
more rapidly toward disengagement in 
Southeastern Asia. 

Since the President took office in 
January of 1969, we have incurred ex- 
penditures in connection with the Viet- 
nam war in excess of $37 billion. What 
we will incur in the fiscal year 1971 is un- 
clear. The President said that he was 
going to take 150,000 troops out, but he 
also told us that the reason he provided 
for a year’s period in which to do this 
was because the generals did not want 
the troops to come out in the next 3 or 4 
months. 

So it may well be that for most of the 
fiscal year 1971, we shall continue to 
have the same level of troops in Vietnam 
as we have today. 

So that figure of $37 billion-plus may 
be closer to $50 billion by the end of fis- 
cal year 1971. 
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The United States can disengage more 
rapidly from Vietnam. 

Those in the U.S. Government who 
played the principal role in turning this 
country around on the war in 1968: 
Secretary Clark Clifford, Ambassador 
Averell Harriman, Under Secretary of 
State George Ball, and Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for International Secu- 
rity Affairs Paul C. Warnke, all say it is 
in the interest of the United States to get 
our troops out by the end of fiscal year 
1971. 

We spent over $100 billion in Vietnam 
trying to chase an ideology over the 
landscape. Why the President persists 
in attempting a continuation of the war 
through Vietnamization instead of try- 
ing to negotiate a settlement escapes my 
understanding completely. 

But I am not going to vote for a debt 
increase which would have been un- 
necessary had the President moved more 
rapidly toward disengagement. 

I am not going to vote for a debt in- 
crease until the President at least com- 
mits himself toward disengagement to 
be completed within the next 12 to 14 
months. 

Finally, I have another reason for 
voting against this debt increase. In 
Colorado last fall, the President said 
that there would be no post-Vietnam 
dividend. He said that the $28 to $30 
billion a year for Vietnam would be used 
up by other military expenditures. So, on 
the plate served to us this year, we have 
a whole range of new strategic nuclear 
programs—the MIRV, the ABM and the 
new B-1. We persist in providing for new 
aircraft carriers despite the Pentagon’s 
study committee saying that it is un- 
necessary. 

This President and this administration 
seem to be preoccupied and fascinated by 
the glitter—the power—of military arms. 
We seem anxious to spread those glorious 
goods around the world. 

I see that by today’s paper we are go- 
ing to resume full military aid to Greece, 
a totalitarian society, the Fascist society 
that was repudiated by the Council of 
Europe. 

So the facts are, Mr. Chairman, that 
this administration is not committed to 
an end of this war, although perhaps the 
President will seek to disengage us from 
it in another 3 years—that is before the 
election. We stand committed to an in- 
creased level of arms deliveries around 
the world, and we stand uncommitted to 
@ reversal of national priorities. We are 
cutting education while we build new 
armaments. I could not go back to my 
district and tell my voters that these are 
the kinds of policies, that these are the 
kinds of programs for which I am going 
to vote an $18 billion increase in our debt 
ceiling. At some point the conscience 
must cry out that enough is enough. 

Mr. Chairman, if the President would 
simply say that he was going to accept 
the advice of those who have lived long- 
est with this war and who helped turn 
it around, and say that he was going to 
disengage the United States from that 
war by mid-1971, I would then be pre- 
pared to support whatever debt limit was 
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necessary for a continuation of respon- 
sible government in the United States. 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. BINGHAM). 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all, I would like to express my deep re- 
gret that once again today we are op- 
erating under a closed rule. This pro- 
cedure is not understood in the country. 
It contributes to a lack of satisfac- 
tion with the Congress and its pro- 
cedures and a lack of trust in our form 
of government. I think it would have 
been wise to let the House work its will 
on the amendment that would have been 
proposed by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. VANIK). 

On the merits of the bill before us, I 
have always supported such legislation 
in the past, but I rise against it today, 
and I would like to be associated with 
the eloquent statement just made by the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
FRASER). 

I hope the Congress will reject this 
proposed increase in the debt limit. If 
it does so, I do not visualize that we will 
be suffering the terrible consequences 
that are so vividly described in the com- 
mittee’s report—failure to pay Federal 
payrolls and the like. What will hap- 
pen is that the President will have to 
come in with a new proposal, and I 
hope very much that that proposal will 
reflect some new thinking on military 
spending in general and on the Vietnam 
War in particular. I hope that in that 
event the President will come back with 
a plan incorporating specific assurances 
for a more rapid pullout from Vietnam 
and a new policy toward the Thieu Goy- 
ernment in South Vietnam. 

Messrs. Thieu and Ky—Generals 
Thieu and Ky—are riding high today. 
They are operating all over Cambodia, at 
a time when we are supposed to be do- 
ing the fighting for them in Vietnam. 
They should be told that the United 
States and the American people are not 
going to tolerate this. They should be 
told that the United States is not go- 
ing to tolerate their continuing to exer- 
cise a veto power over any reasonable 
compromise settlement that might be 
made. 

These two men have never been for a 
compromise. They have never really been 
for negotiations, and that is natural, be- 
cause without negotiations they hold 
onto the power. But there is no reason 
that American boys should be fighting 
and dying to keep these generals in 
power. 

There are great opportunities facing 
the country today for other cuts in mili- 
tary spending, as well as in Vietnam; for 
example, with respect to the ABM and 
the MIRV. Why has not the country been 
told that there have been no new starts 
on the Soviet SS—9’s since October? And 
yet Secretary Laird has built his whole 
case for the ABM and the MIRV on the 
threat that the Soviets were going on 
building these SS-9’s, to the point at 
which they could wipe out our Minute- 
men. But there have been no new starts 
since October. The Soviets are showing 
some restraint and some interest in the 
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SALT talks. It is time that we do like- 
wise. And we could save substantial sums 
of money for the taxpayers at the same 
time. 

Are we engaging in rough tactics here 
in opposing this bill? I will plead guilty 
to that charge. It is rough tactics if we 
can defeat this bill. But the President 
engaged in very rough tactics when he 
moved into Cambodia, when he moved 
U.S. troops into Cambodia without con- 
sulting the Congress. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the sub- 
ject matter of the pending bill is such 
that I felt I should make a few comments 
at this time. 

THE DEBT CEILING 

I wish to commend the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Mitts) and the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means for following 
through with this procedure of establish- 
ing a new statutory debt ceiling. 

There are Members of the House who 
feel that they should not be dragged 
through this exercise every year, that it 
would be better if we did not have a 
public debt ceiling. It is true that actually 
the debt ceiling, except for psychological 
reasons, causes no expenditures and saves 
no money. 

The debt ceiling exercise in a former 
year was described by a colleague as a 
meaningless annual gesture. It has been 
said that this procedure tends easily to 
give Members who wish to do so the 
liberty to vote for increased appropria- 
tions throughout the year and then un- 
dertake to prove how strong they are for 
the economy by voting against increasing 
the debt ceiling. 

But actually we do not save money by 
voting against the debt ceiling. Expendi- 
tures are the result of actions on appro- 
priation bills and related legislation, not 
debt ceiling legislation. 

I believe the practice of setting a debt 
ceiling was begun in 1917, and it has been 
continued throughout the years. I think 
it is good practice, and I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. 
Mitts) and the committee for their 
tenacity in holding onto this procedure, 
which many think is an unnecessary 
agony for Members of the House, but I 
think it is good, because it makes us face 
up to the consequences of our actions 
in accelerating, year after year after 
year, our defense spending and our non- 
defense spending and all Federal spend- 
ing, spending in all sectors, spending 
from the Federal funds, and spending 
from the trust funds. 

There is no logical alternative to pass- 
ing the pending bill. 

What would happen if we did not pass 
this measure? On July 1, if we did not 
pass this measure, the debt ceiling would 
revert to $365 billion. 

So, by the passage of this measure as of 
that date we will increase, for the fiscal 
year 1971, the authority of the admin- 
istration to borrow, by $30 billion. That 
is quite a sizable sum at a time when we 
are talking about a thin budget bal- 
ance, or a slight deficit. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A PROJECTED BUDGET 
SURPLUS 

I am inclined to say in a certain sense 
that any President who submits a pro- 
jected balanced budget under precarious 
fiscal situations is probably doing the 
country a disservice. I say this because 
there is a certain psychological effect 
which is very bad indeed. When the Pres- 
ident submits such a budget and the 
screaming headlines go out that we are 
in the black, that we have a surplus, 
even though it is a small surplus, people 
who feel that they, themselves, are the 
most fiscally responsible, lean back in 
their chairs and say, “Thank Heaven, 
things are better now. We do not have 
to be so concerned, Maybe there is at last 
some room for complacency.” 

The spenders, the people who want to 
spend more and more and more and 
more, are given a great deal of support 
by the fact that there is a projected 
surplus, 

So these types of citizens, in all sin- 
cerity I agree begin to look around, and 
Say, “How can we spend this surplus?” 

Of course, projected budgets are not 
self enacting. They have to be consid- 
ered and acted upon by the Congress. 

Original budgets are generally opti- 
mistic in outlook. For a variety of rea- 
sons, they do not turn out as originally 
projected. The realizations often do not 
match the expectations or projections. 
Projected revenues may not—and often 
do not—come up to expectations. Ex- 
penditures may exceed—and often do 
exceed—original budget estimates. And 
so on. In other words, original surplus 
projections not infrequently vanish and 
turn into deficits. 

A PRESIDENT CAN SUBMIT A BALANCED BUDGET 

I doubt that every American citizen 
understands that any President can sub- 
mit a balanced budget any year he wants 
to submit it. Any President cannot only 
submit a balanced budget, but also he 
can submit a balanced budget with a 
budget surplus as large as he wants to 
make it. He can do it by the stroke of a 
pen. I do not believe that is as well un- 
derstood as it might be, but of course 
that is true. He can submit a balanced 
budget anytime he wants to. 

He can do it by this process: He can 
reduce his proposed spending, or he can 
make recommendations for increased 
revenues. He can recommend raising 
postage on first-class mail to any sum, 
say 50 cents, if he wants to, as a part 
of his budget proposal, even though he 
would know he would never get it. I 
exaggerate for the purpose of making 
my point clear. 

I make the point that it is no trick 
at all to submit a balanced budget, if 
one is willing to put himself in a posi- 
tion of being hardly supportable from 
the standpoint of credibility. 

I hasten to say that the budget before 
us this year, in my opinion, represents 
the sincere views of the administration. 
Budget in previous years have, likewise, 
represented the honest views and desires 
of prior administrations. 

DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MAHON. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I wonder if the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee can give this Committee some 
idea as to what we have in the pipeline 
over and beyond appropriations? I un- 
derstand that in the Defense pipeline we 
have about $40 billion. Is that a correct 
figure? 

Mr. MAHON. The unexpended bal- 
ance as presently estimated by the De- 
fense Department is about $44 billion, 
but of course in various other depart- 
ments and agencies, such as Housing 
and Urban Development, and so on, we 
have unexpended funds running to ap- 
proximately $81.5 billion. There are in 
the Federal funds portion of the overall 
budget; I exclude trust fund balances 
from these amounts. This general situa- 
tion has existed for years. We could 
rescind appropriations and cancel proj- 
ects throughout the Government if we 
wished. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas, 

Mr. MILLS. On the question asked by 
my friend from Ohio, the budget shows 
“defense-military” at the end of 1970 
with an obligated carryover of $30 bil- 
lion and an unobligated carryover of $10 
billion plus. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. If that much money is in 
the pipeline, is it not possible for de- 
fense expenditures in fiscal year 1971, to 
exceed the $71.8 billion by whatever is 
spent out of the $40 billion? 

Mr. MAHON. Theoretically, funds that 
are carried over from year to year could 
be spent instantly, and vastly increase 
expenditures in a given year, but as a 
practical matter, of course, this sort of 
thing does not develop. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. MAHON. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I believe it is interesting to 
point out here that assurances were given 
us by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget that the administratiaon had 
no intention to, and would not, exceed 
the amount it had budgeted in February 
for military defense. 

Mr. MAHON. This is correct. We have 
an expenditure ceiling enacted into law 
for fiscal year 1970. We have modified it 
in the second supplemental appropria- 
tion bill, which has gone to the Senate, 
to give additional leeway. But it is a ceil- 
ing on spending for fiscal 1970. 

We have an expenditure ceiling fixed 
for fiscal year 1971 at something over 
$200 billion. The point is that, regardless 
of the availability of funds, there is a 
fixed maximum amount that can be ex- 
pended in a given fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 
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DEFENSE FUNDS REPROGRAMING 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VANIK. Does the Defense Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, without con- 
sulting the rest of the Members of Con- 
gress, have the internal authority to 
approve or disapprove transfers in the 
allocation of military funds within the 
appropriated funds for military spend- 
ing? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman refers to 
reprograming. Transfers are not made 
from one appropriation to another 
through reprograming. 

There is a practice that has obtained 
for many years requiring that even 
though funds are not appropriated on a 
line item basis, any substantial program 
changes within individual appropriations 
must be cleared by the Committees on 
Armed Services and Appropriations, even 
though, under the letter of the law, the 
Defense Department has the authority to 
make these program changes. 

An example of reprograming is, if it 
is determined that one aircraft develop- 
ment program is moving along more 
rapidly and effectively than another one, 
you could increase the amount of ex- 
penditure for one and decrease the other, 
as long as you are within the total au- 
thorization and appropriation limit for 
aircraft. That is an example of what is 
referred to as reprograming. It is a pro- 
cedure which tightens congressional con- 
trol. 

Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman. 

But do the members of the Defense 
Subcommittee have authority to move 
around the utilization of billions of dol- 
lars, if that is involved in a program 
change, without consulting the House or 
without consulting the rest of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. MAHON. This is not the authority 
of the Committee on Appropriations. Re- 
programing pertains only to those items 
within individual appropriations. It 
never involves billions or anything close 
to billions. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MILLS. The point in the gentle- 
man’s mind is—and I know he is dis- 
turbed about this, as he was in the ex- 
ecutive sessions of our committee—if it 
is appropriated for aircraft, could it 
then be used for tanks or any other ob- 
ject? 

Mr. MAHON. It could be used only for 
the purposes for which it is appropriated. 

Mr. VANIK. Within the class? 

Mr. MAHON. Within the paragraph 
of the bill making the appropriations. 
That is the only way. In the bill there 
are certain funds available, and there 
is a certain flexibility within the in- 
dividual appropriations paragraphs. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HALL. The answer to the gentle- 
man’s question is “No.” It cannot be done 
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within the subcommittee and every re- 
programing action by “line item” comes 
back to the full legislative committee of 
the Committee on Armed Services before 
it is approved for changes in expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I asked the gentleman 
from Texas to yield in order to make 
this comment with respect to the first 
question asked by the gentleman from 
Ohio and the response of the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. VANIK. $40 billion, I said. 

Mr. JONAS. In the entire Government 
operations there are unspent but previ- 
ously appropriated moneys amounting 
to $233 billion, and that is at the end of 
1970. So you have money in every pipeline 
of the Government—public works, dams, 
and all of the other activities of the 
Government—and it is not restricted to 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is correct. 
Under the unified budget concept, some 
$233.7 billion remains unexpended 
throughout the Government. With re- 
gard to Federal funds only, about $126.1 
billion remains unexpended. 

THE DEBT CEILING IS A RIGID CEILING 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the chairman. 

Mr. MILLS. I want to emphasize one 
point that the gentleman is emphasizing. 

This, too, is a ceiling and do not forget 
it. I do not want anyone in the House 
to forget it, but this ceiling of $395 billion 
on the debt is also a ceiling on spending 
if we do not agree to further increase the 
debt ceiling during the fiscal year. I do 
not have any intention of doing it unless 
some great emergency comes up. 

Mr. MAHON. The point the gentleman 
makes is that this is an inflexible ceiling. 
It is the law of the land. It cannot legally 
be exceeded. But like a ceiling otherwise, 
anything that Congress can do today it 
can undo tomorrow or modify it tomor- 
row. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MAHON. But the ceiling, while not 
binding on Congress, is binding on the 
executive branch and the executive 
branch chafes at the ceiling which ap- 
plies to the executive branch but does not 
apply to the Congress. But under our 
system of government this is inevitable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. What I am talking about 
is that the ceiling now on the debt—and 
it is a fixed matter—— 

Mr. MAHON. Right. 

Mr. MILLS. Is only subject to change 
by another enactment. A bill has to be 
passed by the Congress and signed by the 
President. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. So it is even more rigid 
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than the ceiling on expenditures that the 
gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. MAHON. I think the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLS. And there is no room for 
any more spending out of the general 
fund other than the $158.9 billion to 
which we refer. 

THE UNIFIED BUDGET CONCEPT 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, reference 
has been made to the unified budget 
plan on which the annual budget is now 
submitted. 

In 1967, President Johnson appointed 
a Commission on Budget Concepts. We 
had had a most complex and confusing 
system for reporting the budget as was 
pointed out by Chairman MILLS. 

For instance, in one paper it would say 
that the President’s administrative 
budget totaled so much. Another paper 
would say the cash budget is so much. 
Another commentator or newspaper 
would say the national income budget is 
so much. There were in use three or four 
different concepts of what the budget to- 
tal was. The figures were billions of dol- 
lars apart. It was a very confusing pic- 
ture. The challenge of this Commission 
was to try to bring some order out of this 
very confusing situation. The objective 
was to settle on one budget concept in lieu 
of three or four separate concepts then 
in use. 

I must say that the Commission did 
not fully succeed in bringing order out of 
chaos. I, along with other Members of 
the House and the Senate, was a member 
of this Commission. We sought to be as 
unanimous as possible. We did not want 
to file various minority reports. We 
wanted this to be as serviceable as pos- 
sible to the President. But we did, within 
the framework of the report, try to make 
known the position of those of us in the 
legislative branch. 

In the letter transmitting the Com- 
mission report to the President, at our 
insistence some qualifying language was 
used. Under leave granted, I include this 
excerpt: 

As might be expected in a group of men 
with such diverse backgrounds, philosophies, 
and responsibilities as the members of the 
Commission, there have been differing opin- 
ions regarding particulars of the many 
budgetary, fiscal, and economic questions 
considered. Thus, not every member of the 
Commission subscribes to each and every 
observation, premise, conclusion, or recom- 
mendation in the Report. Nevertheless, there 
is complete unanimity regarding the main 
objective of a unified budget system. Through 
free discussion and the process of give and 
take we have put together a general body of 
recommendations about which there is a very 
substantial consensus among the members. 
However, it should be pointed out that sev- 
eral members occupy dual official positions, 
as members of the Commission and as mem- 


bers of the legislative or executive branches. 
In their latter capacities, these members have 


continuing responsibilities in the areas being 
dealt with, a fact which in the nature of the 
situation requires that the right be reserved 
to them to take differing positions on in- 
dividual issues and recommendations encom- 
passed by this report. 


Members of Congress serving on the 
Commission did not approve the Com- 
mission’s suggestion to make the debt 
limit consistent with the unified budget 
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concept by eliminating from the debt 
ceiling the amounts owed to trust funds. 
I quote briefiy from page 61 of the report 
of the Commission and the footnote 
reserving on this recommendation: 
THE PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 

Since the statutory public debt limit is 
likely to continue to be used by the Congress, 
the Commission suggests that the executive 
branch may wish to ask that consideration 
be given to changes that will make the debt 
limit consistent with the Federal budget con- 
cepts herein recommended 


Now, Mr. Chairman, one has to admit 
that the unified budget plan is a good 
thing from the standpoint of studying 
the economy and considering the overall 
relation of the budget to the economy. 
From that standpoint it is more useful 
than the old administrative or Federal 
funds budget. It is a good thing from 
that standpoint because the unified 
budget is simply this—it deals with all 
Government income, Federal funds and 
trust funds. It deals with all income; it 
deals with all outgo, Federal funds and 
trust funds, such as highways and social 
security. So it does give one an accurate 
picture of the income and the outgo of 
the entire Government. But the trouble 
is that from the standpoint of processing 
the legislative and appropriation bills 
and the debt ceiling bill, we have a some- 
what distorted picture unless one reads 
the fine print. 

In recent years there has been a sur- 
plus in the trust funds that tends to con- 
fuse the situation. The estimated trust 
funds surplus in fiscal 1971 is now $8.7 
billion; the estimated surplus in 1970 is 
$9.2 billion and in 1969, the surplus was 
$8.7 billion. Under the unified budget 
plan, those surpluses tend to constitute 
something of a windfall, so to speak, in 
putting the totals together. In submitting 
his budget the President, in all candor 
and within the framework of the law and 
of the commission’s recommendations, 
submits a balanced budget which was 
balanced only by the technique of bor- 
rowing the surpluses from the trust 
funds to help pay the regular Federal 
expenditures of Government. This’ has 
blurred the true situation as to the Fed- 
eral funds portion of the budget, which 
are in considerable deficit, and thus has 
tended to be somewhat misleading. 

We have got to find a way to clarify 
this picture for the Congress and for the 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, on February 10, 1970, 
shortly after the President submitted his 
budget, I made a statement to the House 
on the precarious budget situation facing 
us, as I saw it at that time. In connection 
with those remarks I addressed myself 
to the failure of the unified budget con- 
cept to reflect this picture clearly. I in- 


1 While they do not, of course, have any 
objection to the Commission’s suggestion 
that the executive branch may wish to rec- 
ommend that the structure of the statutory 
public debt limit be reexamined in the light 
of the Commission’s proposed new budget and 
debt concepts, the congressional members of 
the Commission would not want to be under- 
stood as now subscribing to the thought of 
any change in the overall debt limit in ad- 
vance of careful study by the appropriate 
committees of the Congress. 
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clude the relevant portions of those re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point: 


THE PRECARIOUS BUDGET SITUATION—NEED FOR 
DRAMATIZATION 


Mr. Speaker, all Members and all citizens, 
and this certainly includes the press, need to 
understand the precarious fiscal situation 
confronting the country. 

We need to understand that had the fiscal 
1971 budget now before Congress been sub- 
mitted under the same budget guidelines 
that was obtained under the Eisenhower and 
Kennedy administrations, and under the first 
3 years of the Johnson administration, the 
new budget, submitted last week, would 
show a deficit for fiscal year 1971 of $7.3 
billion, not the $1.3 billion surplus in the 
headlines. 

That blunt statement of fact will seem 
strange and perhaps incredible to people who 
have read the big headlines and who have 
not studied and understood the fine print. 
Iam not charging bad faith. I know of none. 

Iam charging that there is a lack of infor- 
mation as to the facts. 

Let me follow my blunt statement of fact 
with a few other statements of fact: 

First. We talk about a balanced budget, 
and it is balanced under the new unified 
budget system, which seems to mislead a 
lot of people. The Federal debt continues 
to go up. The administration estimates 
that the gross Federal debt will increase 
by nearly $8 billion in the next fiscal year. 
This means that the debt ceiling will have 
to be raised at this session of Congress. If 
there were a balance of outgo and income 
in the federally owned funds of the Gov- 
ernment, the Federal debt would not, of 
course, go up. 

Second. The fiscal 1971 budget requests 
new spending authority—‘“budget author- 
ity” is the technical term—in excess of fiscal 
year 1970 in the sum of $9 billion. The gross 
increase is several billions higher than $9 
billion as I shall in a few moments show 
in some detail, but there are certain non- 
recurring offsets. 

Third. Under the unified budget which 
became effective for fiscal year 1969, and 
which includes 6 months under the previous 
administration, the so-called surplus is 
dwindling. The trend is in the wrong direc- 
tion, Here it is: 

Under the unified budget, the fiscal 1969 
surplus was $3.2 billion. It is estimated to 
sag to $1.5 billion in the current fiscal year, 
and it is estimated to sag further in the 
forthcoming fiscal year to $1.3 billion. 

Trust funds are dedicated to specific pro- 
grams, such as social security and highway 
construction. These revenues are not avail- 
able for regular Federal programs. They can 
be borrowed, however, by the Government 
and used to pay the regular expenses of 
the Government, and this is what has been 
and is being done. The Government borrows 
these funds, paying appropriate interest, and 
uses them for the regular functions of the 
Government. 

I am not opposing the practice of bor- 
rowing surplus trust funds and using them 
for the operation of the Government. These 
sums earn Interest, of course, paid by the 
taxpayer. But the Congress and the citizen 
must not overlook the fact that these funds 
will have to be repaid and that a budget 
surplus based solely on trust fund borrow- 
ings is not a very comforting situation. 

I am not making a partisan appeal. It was 
not this administration which first advo- 
cated the unified budget procedure. This 
was done by the previous administration. I 
am not even making a plea for the aban- 
donment of the unified budget plan. I am 
just advocating that a way be found to dis- 
play the full truth to the Congress and to 
the American people. 

The unified budget plan was designed to 
promote understanding by use of a single, 
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comprehensive measurement in leu of the 
three or four separate sets of figures used 
previously. It tends to obscure the actual 
situation in relation to general Federal funds 
but it does provide a picture of total bud- 
getary income and outgo for economic analy- 
sis and other purposes. 

What concerns me and many others is that 
the so-called surplus for fiscal year 1970 will 
probably dwindle further, and the so-called 
surplus for 1971 will undoubtedy vanish, and 
we will be in the red under the new unified 
budget plan in 1971. Under the former 
budget plan which obtained in the previous 
administration, we would be in the red for 
the 3 fiscal years 1969, 1970, and 1971 in the 
total sum of $19.9 billion. The actual figures 
by years are: 1969, $5.5 billion; 1970, esti- 
mated, $7.1 billion; 1971, estimated, $7.3 
billion. 

The practical facts which I have recited 
are not understood generally, but they must 
be understood if we are to be able to take 
off the cloak of complacency in regard to 
fiscal matters. Under the facts there is no 
possible basis for comfort in regard to the 
budgetary situation. 

It must be understood how the unified 
budget surplus is arrived at. As a result of 
the actions of Congress, increasing social se- 
curity and other trust funds, trust funds 
have sharply increased during the past few 
years. Receipts of trust funds have exceeded 
expenditures of trust funds, thereby creat- 
ing large surpluses. The estimated surplus 
for 1971 is $8.6 billion. The estimated sur- 
plus for 1970 is $8.6 billion. The surplus for 
1969 was $8.7 billion. 

I would like to contribute to the awaken- 
ing of the American people on this issue. 
Some way must be found to dramatize the 
seriousness of the situation confronting the 
country. 

A TENUOUS BUDGET BALANCE 


I share the President’s concern that pres- 
sures for increased spending could unhorse 
the razor-thin unified budget surplus of 
$1.3 billion which he has presented, In fact, 
I say—regretfully—that in my opinion the 
razor-thin unified budget surplus projected 
for fiscal 1971 will disappear. 

I would have preferred to see a much larger 
surplus projection. The $1.3 billion figure 
stands uncomfortably close to the edge of a 
zero balance. It is a fragile, precarious bal- 
ance. It can disappear with a single miscal- 
culation—and there are always miscalcula- 
tions in budgets. 

Original budget projections are often 
highly fragile. They rest on major assump- 
tions and contingencies. They not infre- 
quently fail to allow prudent margins of 
safety as hedges against miscalculations and 
failures. They are prospective only. They are 
not self-enacting. They never materialize ex- 
actly according to plan. They are, charac- 
teristically and understandably, optimistic 
in tone and outlook. 

I would say that the current budget mes- 
sage is no exception in these regards. 

Whether this budget reflects a strong 
budget position is a matter of opinion, open 
to debate. 

The unified budget position in the current 
year has deteriorated considerably. The ad- 
ministration’s original April 15 estimate for 
fiscal 1970 projected a unified surplus of $5.8 
billion. In its Summer Review of the Budget 
issued last September, the reestimated 
amount was $5.9 billion. Today, it is again 
reestimated, down to $1.5 billion. It is with- 
ering away. 

Our national budget position is slipping. 
Today's unified budget surplus of $1.3 billion 
for 1971 is down from the reestimated uni- 
fied surplus of $1.5 billion for the current 
fiscal year 1970, which itself is somewhat ten- 
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tative especially because of the uncertainty 
involved as to the final figures for the vetoed 
Labor-HEW appropriation bill. 

The unified budget surplus for fiscal 1969 
was $3.2 billion. Thus both fiscal years 1970 
and 1971 have slipped to less than half the 
1969 figure. 

It is thus crystal clear that there is no 
room whatever for complacency about our 
fiscal position. The current highly volatile 
inflationary situation underscores the nec- 
essity to follow a high order of restraint in 
approaching the fiscal bills of the session. 
RELATION OF TRUST FUND SURPLUS TO THE 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND UNIFIED BUDGETS 


The fact is that prior to 3 or 4 years ago, 
the trust fund surpluses were either small 
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in relation to more recent years, or there 
were small deficits. Contributions are made 
to the trust funds for dedicated purposes. 
Ni amounts are paid out of the trust 
funds for the purposes for which they were 
established, such as social security, high- 
way construction, civil service retirement, 
and other authorized programs. The larger 
surpluses, as you will note have occurred in 
the more recent years and are projected to 
continue for a few years. 


I now include for the Recorp, Mr. 
Chairman, tables further illuminating 
the relation of the trust fund surpluses 
to the contrasting pictures reflected by 
the administrative and unified budget: 


THE BUDGET SURPLUS AND DEFICIT SITUATION UPDATED BY PRESIDENT'S STATEMENT OF MAY 19, 1970 
{In billions of dollars} 


Fiscal 1971: 
Budget receipts (estimated)... 
Budget outlays (estimated)... 


Surplus (+) or deficit (—) (estimated) 


Less intra- 

governmental 
transactions Net 
that wash out totals 


Total of 
the 2 


Federal 
funds 


149.6 
159.6 


—10.0 


Fiscal 1970: 
Budget receipts (estimated) 
Budget outiays (estimated) 


146.6 
157.6 


Surplus (+) or deficit (—) (estimated). 
Fiscal 1969: 
Budget receipts (actual). 
Budget outlays (actual) 


Surplus (+) or deficit (—), actual.........- 


—11,0 


Surplus (+) or deficit (—), all 3 years (es- 
timat 


¢ 
ed) 


Trust fund surpluses and deficits, fiscal years 
1971—1960 
[In billions of dollars] 
Surplus (+) 
or 
Fiscal year: Deficit (—) 
1971 (estimate revised May 19, 
1970) 
1970 (estimate revised May 19, 


na 
w% 


+4444 
It] prepress: 
On oo B OO O bo CO DO DO di 


BUDGET SURPLUS OR DEFICIT, 1960-71 
[in millions of dollars} 


Administrative 
budget 


1 Estimated revised May 19, 1970, 
2 Currently referred to as ‘‘Federal funds.” 


From the foregoing figures, it will be 
noted that in 1960 there was not a surplus 
in the trust funds, there was a minus 
of half a billion dollars, and in 1962 there 
was a minus of $200 million, and in fiscal 
year 1963 there was a surplus of $1.8 
billion. This was not very significant in 
the framework of a large budget, but 
when you get to the trust fund surpluses 
such as the $8 billion-plus and $9 billion- 
plus, as in the last 2 years, it does tend 
to distort the picture. It thereby gives 
undue comfort to the so-called conserva- 
tives who would otherwise strive to bal- 
ance the budget, and it gives undue en- 
couragement to the so-called liberals who 
feel justified in spending real surpluses 
on additional Federal programs. 

So I do think it good for us to bear 
in mind just what the picture is that 
confronts us. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting the pending legislation. There 
is no logical alternative to its adoption. 
It will not save any money. It does have 
a firm and inflexible debt ceiling, and 
under all the circumstances is in the 
public interest. And while I very much 
regret that it is so high, there is no 
logical and responsible way at this point 
to avoid it. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, we just 
have one more speaker remaining. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I would ask the distinguished 
chairman if he intends to secure permis- 
sion for each Member to revise and ex- 
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tend their remarks when we go back into 
the House? 
Mr. MILLS. I do indeed; in fact, I will 
do it now. 
Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. 
GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have permission to revise and extend 
their remarks at this point in the RECORD 
on the bill under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise with some reluctance 
in support of H.R. 17802. 

My reluctance is not based upon the 
contents of the bill, but upon its sym- 
bolism, It represents the sad and un- 
happy state of Federal finances today. 

But the way to correct this condition, 
to put our fiscal house in order, is not to 
defeat this bill. The way to handle the 
debt is to get at its root causes, not to 
argue uselessly over raising or lowering 
its legal ceiling. 

The debt is not at its present level di- 
rectly because of the ceiling. And it will 
not grow larger solely because of any ac- 
tion we might take on that ceiling now. 

If we are really earnest about setting 
some reasonable limitation on our bal- 
looning debt, then we must act at other 
times to limit the factors which have 
contributed to its growth. We must ex- 
amine more carefully the proposals for 
spending in the future, and we must 
move to curb those proposals whenever 
and wherever we can. 

All of this having been said, there is 
still no joy in raising the ceiling on the 
public debt. It remains an unpleasant, 
but very necessary, step. 

Ample evidence of the necessity can 
be found in a quick consideration of what 
would happen if we failed to provide an 
adequate ceiling. 

On June 30 the present ceiling of $377 
billion would expire, and the next day 
the overall limitation would fall to $365 
billion. But the debt in reality would be 
about $371 billion, or $6 billion over the 
limit. 

There would not be any question about 
the legality of the debt outstanding at 
that time. That is not a genuine problem. 

One very real problem is that the 
Treasury would not be able to issue any 
new securities. As a result, savings bonds 
could not be sold, and payroll savings 
plans would be disrupted. 

In addition, the Treasury cash balance 
would be depleted rapidly. Large 
amounts of Treasury bills come due on a 
weekly basis during July, and more ma- 
ture at the end of the month. If new 
bills could not be issued as replacements, 
the cash balance would be exhausted by 
July 9, a day on which $3.1 billion of 
Treasury bills mature. 

Once that cash balance was gone, the 
Government would be forced to delay 
full payment or resort to partial pay- 
ment of contract obligations, Federal 
salaries, a variety of loan and benefit 
programs, and grants to States and 
localities. 
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It is obvious that the resulting eco- 
nomic hardships would be felt most 
acutely and painfully in areas where 
there are large numbers of Federal em- 
ployees or employees engaged in Gov- 
ernment contract work. 

So from the practical standpoint, we 
have no choice. 

Mr. Chairman, our greatest problem in 
connection with this bill is not whether 
to approve it—for to do otherwise would 
appear little short of irresponsible—but 
how to explain the need for it, in light of 
widespread confusion over the Federal 
budget. 

Actually, there are two Federal budgets 
involved here—the so-called unified 
budget and the Federal funds, or admin- 
istrative, budget. 

When the administration talks to the 
American people about its financial pro- 
grams—as embodied in the basic budget 
document published each year—it talks 
in terms of a unified budget, which takes 
into account the Federal trust funds. 
These trust funds usually show a sizable 
surplus, which gives the budget a much 
more healthy appearance. 

But when the administration talks to 
the Congress about its need for more bor- 
rowing authority—as it has done in con- 
nection with the bill before us—it talks 
in terms of its operating funds, or ad- 
ministrative, budget, which excludes the 
trust funds. 

The unified budget indicates a deficit 
of $1.3 billion for fiscal 1971. By con- 
trast, the operating funds budget shows 
a deficit of $10 billion for fiscal 1971. 

This huge budgetary difference, and the 
different uses of the budgets by the ad- 
ministration, have led to what might be 
called an understanding gap between 
the executive branch of Government and 
the bulk of the American people, in- 
cluding many Members of this Con- 
gress. 

Stated simply, it is hard to understand 
why the administration needs to increase 
its borrowing authority, or the limit on 
the public debt, by $18 billion, when it 
has a unified budget deficit or less than 
$2 billion. 

To help close the understanding gap, 
the Budget Bureau has agreed to a re- 
quest by the Committee on Ways and 
Means that it include a special section 
on the operating funds budget in its 
next basic budget document. 

I understand that this section, to be 
placed near the forefront of the volume, 
will attempt to explain the operating 
funds budgeting concept just as thor- 
oughly as the rest of the document ex- 
plains the unified budget concept. 

With this due attention paid to both 
budgets in the future, the understand- 
ing gap hopefully will close, or at least 
diminish. And adjusting the public debt 
ceiling will become more explainable, if 
no less painful. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, for the 
first time in my 16 years here—equally 
divided between Republican and Dem- 
ocratic administrations—I shall vote 
against a debt ceiling increase. 

The administration’s present policies 
do not deserve a blank check to involve us 
in a debt increase of $18 billion, up to a 
temporary ceiling of $395 billion. By 
widening the war in Southeast Asia, by 
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insisting on increasingly wasteful civilian 
expenditures ranging from the SST to 
subsidies to wealthy corporate farms, the 
administration has shown a fine disre- 
gard for expenditure restraint. 

Going endlessly into further debt im- 
poses greater strains on our financial 
markets, ever-higher interest rates, and 
thus more distress for housing, State and 
local governments, and small business. 

It will be said that refusing the almost 
blank check for raising the debt ceiling 
will hurt education, health, housing, and 
the environment. The administration 
has already cut these authorizations to 
the bone. Whatever debt ceiling is im- 
posed, the administration is not prepared 
to allocate adequate amounts to these 
top-priority domestic needs. 

Let the President take action to con- 
trol inflation and high interest rates—by 
credit controls, by wage-price action, by 
supply measures, and, above all, by mov- 
ing to extricate ourselves from South- 
east Asia. If the administration will show 
its responsibility, I will once again be 
found voting for increases in the debt 
ceiling. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I am go- 
ing to support H.R. 17802, to increase 
the public debt limit and I will oppose 
any attempt seeking to amend the bill. 

At the outset, I want to explain that 
in the past I have both supported and 
opposed measures to increase the public 
debt. I took each piece of legislation in 
context of the state of our economy and 
national and world stability. 

Today, however, we are faced with 
either permitting our Government to 
meet its financial obligations or causing 
a panic across our land and across the 
world. That is the issue of the increase 
in the debt ceiling. 

Mr. Chairman, if we defeat this re- 
quest to increase the public debt limit 
by previous legislation the ceiling re- 
verts back to $365 billion. At this mo- 
ment, the debt is $371 billion under the 
previous temporary ceiling, so the ques- 
tion is where are we to get this additional 
$6 billion if we do not permit any in- 
crease in the debt? 

Many people will have an idea as to 
how to answer that question. Any one 
of us could suggest where the President 
could start. Some would approve of tak- 
ing it from public works projects; others 
would take it out of defense spending. 
But, what has to be realized is that de- 
fense spending already has been cut 39 
billion, and review boards are meeting 
regularly with the aim of further cutting 
this expense. The Nixon administration 
inherited certain built-in increases, and 
Congress passed pay raises. The point 
is that many programs require manda- 
tory spending. 

Any move to cut spending responsibly 
takes long and careful study. I support 
this study, and I certainly believe in 
reducing public spending. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, for us today to take any action that 
leaves our country unable to meet its 
bills would be the most irresponsible ac- 
tion I would have seen in my service to 
this great body. Any move to legislate 
cuts by floor action without hearings is 
dangerous and equally irresponsible. 

So, I feel I must support this increase 
in the public debt, and I urge my col- 
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leagues to do likewise. The time and the 
place to limit or to economize or cut 
spending is on individual bills; not in a 
way which could cause serious conse- 
quences to the entire economy. If anyone 
wants a major economic catastrophe, 
then let them vote against this bill to 
raise the legal debt ceiling. This bill is 
to allow the Government to borrow from 
itself and is not to allow for more huge 
Federal deficits. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, if anyone 
opposes this bill because of their opposi- 
tion to the war in Vietnam, then they will 
be cutting off funds to bring our troops 
home. If they oppose the bill, then they 
cut off social security payments to those 
who so badly need the funds. We could 
not even redeem our own bonds when 
they became due. 

There are ways to cut Federal spend- 
ing. But, the way is not a blanket nega- 
tive vote against the U.S. economy. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the grave state of the nation- 
al economy is a direct result of the Indo- 
china war. The simultaneous inflation- 
recession, rising unemployment and oth- 
er economic dislocations from which we 
now suffer can be attacked most effi- 
ciently through a reduction in war ex- 
penditures. Funds cut from military 
spending must be diverted to rebuild our 
torn society. They are desperately needed 
for housing, education, pollution control, 
mass transportation, urban renewal, and 
the many other human needs which are 
now going largely unmet. 

Evidence of the havoc this war is cre- 
ating in our home economy is abundant. 
For the first time in 8 years the gross 
national product is declining. Unemploy- 
ment has increased 45 percent in the past 
15 months. Interest rates are the high- 
est they have been since the Civil War. 
Corporate profits have dropped 11 per- 
cent the past year, after a steady 9-year 
rise. Prices and government costs con- 
tinue to rise. Investors nationwide have 
lost $160 billion on the stock market 
since January 1969. Meanwhile, Indo- 
china war costs have been largely re- 
sponsible for the $25 billion rise in de- 
fense spending the past 5 years, with a 
$50 billion increase in the gross Federal 
debt during the same period. 

The $10 billion annual rate of increase 
in the national debt the past 5 years is 
twice the rate for the 10 years prior to 
our massive commitment of U.S. forces 
in Vietnam. The administration wants 
authority to increase the debt by $15 bil- 
lion which, combined with the increase 
approved last year, would be a total of 
$30 billion in a little more than a year. 
For the Nation to continue on this course 
is suicidal. Any increase in the debt limit 
should be tied to a limit on military 
spending. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Chairman, today we 
are faced with our perennial problem, 
should the Congress increase the public 
debt limit to permit the Government to 
borrow additional funds and thus con- 
tinue the period of deficit financing? 
There are some persons who argue that 
the debt limit legislation is meaningless 
because the Congress always grants the 
increase requested by the Executive. 
When we take a look of the history of 
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the 1960’s much credence must be given 
to this contention. 

During the last decade, 1961 to the 
present, there have been 13 bills before 
the Congress to increase or extend the 
public debt limit. Over the past 10 years, 
fiscal years 1961 to present, our public 
debt limit has been raised from $293 
billion to the current level of $377 billion. 
This amounts to an increase of $84 bil- 
lion or a percentage increase of 29 per- 
cent. And, now we are confronted with a 
request to raise the public debt limit an- 
other $18 billion to a total of $395 billion 
which would be $102 billion or 35 percent 
above the level at the end of fiscal year 
1960. The decade of the 1960’s is well 
documented as a period of deficit spend- 
ing by the Federal Government. 

We proceeded along year after year 
with the Government spending more 
than it received in revenue. Also, we are 
all well aware of the extensive and per- 
sistent inflation plaguing our economy 
which this extended period of deficit 
financing has generated for us. 

The Amercan consumers are spending 
$600 billion a year for their consump- 
tion expenditures. With the Consumer 
Price Index rising at a 6 percent annual 
rate this means that the public is spend- 
ing $36 billion a year for which they 
receive no goods or services; only inflated 
prices. This is an unbearable hidden form 
of taxation that warrants our fullest 
consideration. 

It does no good to pass tax reform and 
tax reduction legislation if the benefits 
are going to be consumed by inflation. 
I do not think that we can bring our 
inflation under control so long as the 
Federal Government continues to spend 
more than it takes in. Further we will 
not be able to substantially reduce our 
excessive interest rates so long as the 
Federal Government must continue to 
borrow funds to meet its obligations. I 
contend that we cannot permit our pub- 
lic debt limit to continue rising year 
after year. 

Mr. Chairman, as I mentioned earlier, 
the decade of the 1960’s produced a 
string of Federal Government budget 
deficits; these deficits were reflected in 
annual increases in the public debt out- 
standing. Let us look at a few of the 
pertinent facts. 

At the end of fiscal year 1960 our 
total public debt subject to limitation 
amounted to $286 billion. On May 21, 
1970—the latest date available—the pub- 
lic debt amounted to $374 billion. This 
amounts to an increase of $88 billion 
in our public debt outstanding over this 
10-year period. Our debt limit over this 
period hes been increased by $84 million. 

At the present time our public debt 
outstanding is $3 billion below the pub- 
lic debt limit, whereas, at the end of 
fiscal year 1960 the public debt was $7 
billion below the debt limit. Over this 10- 
year period the cumulation budget defi- 
cits in the Federal funds of the US. 
Government have amounted to $91 bil- 
lion. Here is the source of our ever in- 
creasing public debt. 

Mr. Chairman, last year it was said 
we had a budget surplus of $3.2 billion. 
The recently revised budget estimates 
for the current fiscal year claimed a defi- 
cit of $1.8 billion. And, the recently re- 
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leased revised budget estimates for the 
upcoming fiscal year—1971—were for 
a budget deficit of $1.3 billion. 

Thus, when we combine the budget 
surplus of 1969 of $3.2 billion with the 
anticipated small deficits for fiscal years 
1970 and 1971 of $1.8 and $1.3 billion re- 
spectively they practically balance out. 
Yet, even with virtually balanced budg- 
ets over this 3-year span, we had to 
raise the debt limit last year by $12 
billion and now we are requested to 
grant an additional $18 billion increase. 
This is a source of much confusion for 
the American public. 

How is it that the Federal Government 
has a span of relatively balanced budg- 
ets over a 3-year period, but in order 
to pay its obligations it must increase its 
borrowing authority by $30 billion? 

We recognize that this apparent incon- 
sistency comes from our budget account- 
ing incorporated in what we term the 
“unified budget concept.” In March 1967, 
President Johnson appointed a Commis- 
sion to study Federal budget concepts 
and presentation. This Commission was 
chaired by the Honorable David M. 
Kennedy, currently Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

In October 1967, the Budget Commis- 
sion rendered its report to President 
Johnson. The Commission’s first recom- 
mendation and the one that it termed its 
most important was to adopt a unified 
budget concept. The unified budget would 
include trust funds and Federal or gen- 
eral funds of the U.S. Government. This 
budget form shows the total of revenue 
of receipts fiowing to the Government 
whether they be personal income taxes, 
social security taxes, Federal employees 
retirement contributions, and so forth, 
and in turn would show the total amount 
of payments being made by the Federal 
Government whether these payments are 
for national defense expenditures, Fed- 
eral employees retirement checks, social 
security payments, and so forth. 

While these data are beneficial for any 
economic analysis of the overall effects 
of the Federal Government on the econ- 
omy, they are confusing for the public. 
President Johnson submitted his budget 
in January 1968 on the unified budget 
basis and the budget has continued to be 
submitted on that basis each year since. 

In recent years the statements that 
the budget was in balance referred to the 
unified budget and not to the Federal 
funds budget which is roughly compa- 
rable to the old administrative budget 
concept that our Government used from 
its formation in 1789 until January 1968. 
For example, last fiscal year—1969—the 
unified budget showed a surplus of $3.2 
billion, yet the Federal funds portion of 
the budget had a deficit of $5.5 billion 
which meant that the Federal Govern- 
ment had to borrow that amount from 
its trust funds to cover its general ex- 
penditures. 

The Federal funds revenue of the Gov- 
ernment is derived from personal and 
corporation income taxes, most of our 
excise taxes, the estate and gift taxes, 
customs duties, and miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. These funds when collected are 
deposited in the general fund of the U.S. 
Treasury. From the general fund of the 
Treasury are paid the expenditures of 
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the historical functions of the Govern- 
ment such as national defense, veteran’s 
benefits, interest on the public debt, la- 
bor, commerce, postal deficits, and others. 
All trust fund receipts of the Federal 
Government are paid into specific trust 
fund accounts for which the revenue is 
earmarked. All trust fund payments by 
the Federal Government are made from 
these specific trust fund accounts. Trust 
fund surplus receipts are invested in 
Federal securities—public debt or Federal 
agencies’ obligations. 

The major Federal trust funds are: 
Old-age and survivors insurance, disabil- 
ity insurance, health insurance, unem- 
ployment, Federal employees retirement, 
railroad employees retirement, and the 
highway trust fund. The Federal funds— 
income taxes, et cetera—are administered 
by the Government as owner, while the 
trust funds are administered by the 
Government in a trustee or fiduciary ca- 
pacity. 

However, when we combine the Fed- 
eral funds and the trust funds in the uni- 
fied budget concept we give the impres- 
sion that the Federal Government is ad- 
ministering both types of funds on an 
ownership basis. I contend that this 
budget practice is misleading for the 
general public. I urge that the Federal 
Government either return to the old ad- 
ministrative budget concept for report- 
ing budget data or some alternate ap- 
proach so that the public will know 
whether our general functions of Gov- 
ernment are being financed by the gen- 
eral funds of the Government. To con- 
tinue this practice of covering budget 
deficits with borrowed trust funds sur- 
pluses which leads to an increasing pub- 
lic debt level renders a disservice to the 
American public. 

Mr. Chairman, I am greatly disturbed 
by our ever increasing public debt ac- 
companied by its rapidly increasing in- 
terest cost. Our annual interest cost 
alone on the public debt is accelerating 
toward $20 billion a year. This is more 
than our Federal Government spent all 
total from 1789 to 1900. 

Furthermore, it is more than we spent 
in any one fiscal year in our history until 
World War II. I am troubled by our con- 
tinuing inflation and our current eco- 
nomic problems. I do not believe that we 
shall be able to bring our economy into 
balance until we get our budget matters 
into balance. This is a period which calls 
for a hard evaluation of total Federal 
Government functions. I fear that if we 
continue to grant increases in our public 
debt limit we shall not achieve that hard 
and difficult examination that is re- 
quired. Therefore, I feel that I must vote 
against any increase in the public debt 
limit and I urge my colleagues to do like- 
wise. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the proposed 
REAS in the ceiling for the national 
debt. 

I have in the past and am now op- 
posed to this approval of spending and 
I think that the entire financial situa- 
tion in the United States today has been 
caused in part to the Government’s lack 
of restraint in operating within its in- 
come capabilities. 
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How can we ask our people and our 
business community to govern their fi- 
nances in a responsible manner if we 
continue to carry on the financial busi- 
ness of the Federal Government in a 
manner such as is proposed here today. 

We should be cutting back on Federal 
spending now, not stretching our debt. 
It is not the time for deficit spending, 
if indeed there ever is a time for it. 

And I find it bitterly ironic that we 
are being asked to increase the debt 
ceiling today and tomorrow we are going 
to be asked to appropriate nearly $2 bil- 
lion for foreign aid. We cannot balance 
our budget, but we are sending millions 
of dollars abroad. 

I think we had better start thinking 
about the American taxpayer. Increas- 
ing the already painful debt ceiling is 
not the answer and will not, I believe, be 
taken very well by an already overtaxed 
people. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
vote for H.R. 17802. 

I have supported actions of this type in 
four administrations including two Dem- 
ocratic and two Republican Presidents 
because I believe that the raising of the 
debt limit is to some extent a formality 
while the substance of fiscal action is in 
the actual appropriations process itself. 

Whether or not we increase the limit 
there will be obligations for the Treasury 
to satisfy and failure on our part to take 
action will mean that governmental obli- 
gations will not be satisfied since the 
funds to discharge them will not be avail- 
able. 

The real place to reduce obligations is 
in the appropriations bills as they come 
to us individually. For example, the mili- 
tary appropriations were reduced in the 
last bill by approximately $5 billion and 
other areas of reduction to come to mind 
include the farm bill, the space bill, and 
similar items. 

Our concentration, therefore, should 
be on the day-to-day requests which we 
must consider individually. It is only by 
reducing these and by reducing the au- 
thorizations for spending without spe- 
cific appropriation that we can directly 
cut down on the obligations of our Gov- 
ernment. This must be an area of con- 
centration for us in the days and months 
ahead. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I 
find that I cannot in good conscience 
vote for the proposal to increase the 
public debt limit. 

The reason why I am compelled to vote 
against the increase is a fundamental 
one. I believe the Federal Government 
cannot continue to engage in the spend- 
ing practices it has in the past while 
continuing to buoy up the economy by 
increasing the size of the national debt. 
As every wage earner knows, this is an 
artifice. Financial health simply cannot 
be insured by increasing financial liabil- 
ities. Sooner or later there has to be a 
day of reckoning. 

This is the second occasion the Nixon 
administration has requested Congress 
to increase the limit on the national debt. 
I acceded to the President’s request the 
first time because I felt he needed the 
extra flexibility to facilitate economy re- 
covery from the financial hangover 
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caused by the $64 billion deficit left by 
the spending policies of the previous ad- 
ministration. 

Regrettably, the President’s resolve to 
stabilize the economy has not been 
matched by equal congressional resolve. 
And regrettably, the Congress has con- 
tinued to spend money as if the Nation 
were in the midst of an unparalleled 
boom rather than in the throes of a 
destructive inflation. 

In my judgment, Congress has clearly 
failed to come to grips with the problem 
of controlling Federal spending. It has 
not established the proper budgetary 
controls that must accompany any suc- 
cessful fight to restore national economic 
health. For this reason I think Con- 
gress would be deluding itself and the 
people of this Nation by increasing the 
limit on the national debt under the 
guise of facilitating economic recovery. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is fiscal mad- 
ness to just keep increasing the national 
debt limit as the mood moves us. At the 
end of the first quarter of 1969, the na- 
tional debt stood at approximately $362 
billion. In 1969 it cost the American peo- 
ple $15.7 billion just to bear the debt 
interest. As of the close of the first quar- 
ter of this year, the national debt 
amounted to almost $373 billion—an in- 
crease of $11 billion. Furthermore, it is 
estimated that the taxpayer will pay 
about $18 billion this year in interest 
payments alone. Who do we think we are 
kidding? We are certainly not fooling 
the taxpayer; he foots the bill for this 
periodic exercise in financial extrava- 
gance. 

What this Nation needs is not a larger 
national debt. This Nation needs a good 
dose of fiscal sobriety. We must start to 
put the Nation’s financial house in order. 
As Federal officials we can play an im- 
portant role in this process. Congress 
should take Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Arthur Burns’ statement to 
heart, and review annually entire gov- 
ernment programs for the purpose of 
weeding out “expenditures on outmoded 
programs whose costs have long since 
exceeded their benefits.” 

To facilitate economic recovery Con- 
gress should first and foremost cut un- 
necessary Federal spending. This, rather 
than piling debt upon debt, is the surest 
route to national financial health. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the 
speeches I have heard here this afternoon 
in support of the debt ceiling increase 
are almost identical with those I have 
heard almost year after year for the last 
21 years. 

Everyone bemoans the alleged neces- 
sity for increasing the ceiling on the Fed- 
eral debt but all too few are willing to 
vote against the spending measures that 
send the debt ever higher and higher. 

I have listened in vain through the 
years for the leadership in Congress to 
demand not only that budgets be bal- 
anced—that spending be held to the level 
of income—but also for the demand that 
in addition to balancing the budget there 
be orderly, annual payments on the Fed- 
eral debt. I have had a bill in Congress 
for years to do just that: to provide for 
balanced budgets and orderly payments 
on the debt each year. It has gotten 
exactly nowhere. 
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Yes, I have listened to the speeches of 
the proponents of the debt ceiling in- 
crease this afternoon and I am con- 
vinced absolutely of one thing—that this 
Government, financially speaking, is 
busted. That being the case, to increase 
the debt ceiling is merely applying a mus- 
tard plaster to the cancer of financial 
irresponsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, I refuse to beguile the 
citizens of this country into believing 
that something has been accomplished 
in their behalf by this legislation. I am 
opposed to it and I want the Recorp to 
record my position. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to H.R. 17802, a bill 
to increase the public debt ceiling by 
$18 billion. 

The vote today on this measure is not 
simply on whether to approve a routine 
monetary action, but on whether the 
Congress will continue to provide the 
executive with the money to continue our 
military adventure in Southeast Asia. 

The impact of that adventure on our 
citizens, while not measurable in quan- 
titative terms, has been devastating. It 
has torn apart the very fabric of our 
society; brutalized our citizens to the 
point where it is hard to tell the differ- 
ence between the actions of a U.S. Army 
unit in a small village in Vietnam and 
those of a National Guard unit on a 
small college campus in Ohio; and led 
to an ever increasing reliance on violence 
and conflict. 

While these are not quantitatively 
measurable consequences of our South- 
east Asian policy, the fiscal consequences 
are. 

The cost of the war in Vietnam has 
been largely responsible for the $25 bil- 
lion rise in defense spending over the 
past 5 years and the $50 billion increase 
in the gross Federal debt in the same 
period. The massive 1966-68 debt in- 
crease of $40 billion reflects a jump in 
Vietnam spending in the same 2-year 
period of about $22 billion. 

For the 10 years prior to 1965, the debt 
increased at an average of $5 billion per 
year. Over the past 5 years since 1965, 
the debt has increased at an average of 
$10 billion a year—double the rate of 
increase since the massive commitment 
of U.S. forces in Vietnam. 

The request for a further $18 billion in- 
crease in the public debt ceiling is not 
only the consequences of the continua- 
tion of the war, but the impact that war 
is having in financial terms on the na- 
tional economy and the lives of millions 
of Americans. 

The President is asking for an $18 bil- 
lion increase in the public debt because 
of interest rates which are the highest 
since the Civil War. These high interest 
rates are a direct result of our continued 
massive expenditures for Southeast Asia. 

The President is asking for an $18 bil- 
lion public debt increase because of un- 
controlled infiation. This inflation, like 
high interest rates, is the result of an 
overburdened war economy. 

The President is asking for the debt in- 
crease because unemployment has in- 
creased. Many are today out of work be- 
cause of the fiscal actions taken by his 
administration in an attempt to curb 
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high interest rates and inflation, the 
economic consequences of our South- 
east Asian economic burden. 

The President is asking for an increase 
in the public debt ceiling because of the 
economic consequences of our Southeast 
Asian involvement so that we may con- 
tinue that involvement. 

The only way the Congress can bring 
an end to that involvement is to deny him 
the funds to continue it. 

That means denying the President an 
increase in the public debt ceiling. 

This is the only language the President 
is going to understand. It is also the only 
way we are going to put a restraint on 
defense expenditures for weapons sys- 
tems like ABM and MIRV, which do little 
to increase our national security, it is the 
only way we are going to reorient our 
national priorities toward domestic 
needs. 

Just how distorted our national priori- 
ties are can be seen by taking another 
look at figures for recent budget alloca- 
tions. 

For the period between July 1965 and 
February 1970, it is estimated total Fed- 
eral funding outlays amounted to $682 
billion, of which $61 billion was financed 
through deficit spending. 

Outlays for national defense, of which 
in excess of $100 billion have been ex- 
pended on Vietnam, $368 billion. 

Outlays for interest on the public debt, 
$71 billion. 

Outlays for space research and tech- 
nology, $24 billion. 

Outlays for veterans benefits and serv- 
ices, $33 billion. 

Outlays for international affairs and 
finance including economic foreign aid 
and food for peace, $22 billion. 

Outlays for all other functions of the 
Federal Government including educa- 
tion, health and welfare, housing and 
urban development, transportation, eco- 
nomic opportunity programs, manpower 
training and development, agriculture 
programs, natural resources, commerce, 
labor, justice, postal deficits, regulatory 
agencies, legislative branch, judicial 
branch, and other general government 
functions: $164 billion. For all of these 
varied functions we have spent much 
less than half of what we have spent for 
national defense and only $50 to $60 
billion more than we have spent in the 
Southeast Asia conflict. 

Our involvement in Southeast Asia 
and infatuation with massive defense ex- 
penditures has not only ravaged Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia; torn the very 
fabric of our own society apart; and 
wraught adverse economic consequences 
on our people; but it has cut off funding 
that could put this country back together 
again, by meeting its domestic needs. 

By voting against increasing the pub- 
lic debt limit at this time, the House of 
Representatives will be voting for an end 
to the war in Southeast Asia and an in- 
crease in the attention paid to our prob- 
lems at home in the future. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, no one 
votes with any enthusiasm or sense of 
satisfaction on a bill to increase the pub- 
lic debt limit. Nor do we do so because of 
any imminent surge of wastrel Federal 
spending. We do so only because there 
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happens to be a legal debt limit—what- 
ever is set by the Congress—and because 
a miscalculation of expenditures against 
receipts requires the adjustment. 

I voted for the rule to consider the bill 
before us because I strongly believe that 
this is not the proper vehicle for testing 
antiwar sentiment. In recent weeks I 
have supported efforts to limit our inter- 
vention in Cambodia and to scale down 
military spending in the hope of chan- 
neling more vitally needed funds into 
domestic programs. These votes were di- 
rectly on the military issues under con- 
sideration and were fully and openly de- 
bated. This was not the case earlier to- 
day. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us lends 
itself to partisanship and demagoguery. 
On a number of occasions in past years 
I have seen antiadministration Mem- 
bers of this body take to the well of the 
House for prolonged perorations against 
any increase in the debt limit. This has 
never proven helpful or accomplished a 
useful purpose, nor will it today. 

The fact is that our economy is in a 
precarious position and the psychologi- 
cal consequences of failing to increase 
the debt ceiling could be enormously 
serious both to our business and finan- 
cial communities and, indeed, to the 
world’s economy. There will be ample 
time in the weeks and months ahead to 
debate the policies of the administration 
and the actions of this Congress; for the 
present I think we should approve the 
bill before us. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 1 minute. 

Reference has been made to expendi- 
tures by the Department of Defense. It 
is not my intention to get into an ex- 
tended argument over this, but I have 
some factual information that might be 
helpful in keeping the record straight. 

In the first place, the budget presented 
by President Johnson for fiscal year 1970 
proposed an obligational authority of 
$85.6 billion for defense. This figure, 
however, already has been reduced by 
some $8.6 billion—the largest reduction 
in any single year since the budget of 
1946, which was revised as a result of the 
end of the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 1 additional minute. 

Also, it should be noted that expend- 
itures of the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year 1970 were projected by the 
Johnson administration at $81.6 billion. 
That sum has been reduced by $4.6 bil- 
lion, and another reduction, of $5.2 bil- 
lion, has been made for fiscal year 1971. 
This produces a total reduction in the 
Department of Defense spending, over 2 
years, of $9.8 billion. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, may I 
point out a fact which I find very inter- 
esting. In terms of constant 1964 dol- 
lars, the expenditure for the Department 
of Defense in fiscal year 1964 was $50.8 
billion. But in fiscal 1971, also in con- 
stant 1964 dollars, the expenditure is 
projected at $54.62 billion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, Mr. Chair- 
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man, I yield myself 1 additional minute, 
so as to yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

It is also true that in its relation to 
national income, defense spending has 
been going down, down, and down, and 
spending for social welfare programs has 
been going up, up, up in the last decade. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I com- 
mend the gentleman for placing in a 
better perspective the matter of defense 
spending. There are those who think 
that we can just slash defense spending 
willy-nilly. 

But I think most of us regard the pres- 
ervation of the Nation and the security 
of the Nation as the No. 1 priority. We 
are chasing a will-o’-the-wisp if we think 
we can drastically reduce defense spend- 
ing at this time. We made a number of 
sharp reductions last year totaling $5.6 
billion, as the gentleman pointed out. We 
will do the best we can this year. But 
there is a limit as to how much can be 
cut if we are going to be reasonably se- 
cure from a military standpoint. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may require 
to the gentleman from Michigan, the 
distinguished minority leader (Mr. GER- 
ALD R. FORD). 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
at this point in the debate, I wish to in- 
dicate my total concurrence with the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

The gentleman from Arkansas, the 
chairman of the committee, and the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, the ranking 
minority member, I believe have very 
eloquently, convincingly and effectively 
pointed out the need and the necessity 
for affirmative action on this recom- 
mendation from the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

I think it would be most unfortunate 
if an effort is made to defeat the pre- 
vious question on the motion to recom- 
mit. If a fight is made on the motion to 
recommit it should be defeated. 

In the final analysis from the point of 
view of the country as a whole, it seems 
to me perfectly obvious that the recom- 
mendation by the committee should be 
approved. At this point I include a letter 
received from the President of the United 
States which sets forth the strongest 
justification for a favorable vote on the 
committee’s recommendation: 


THE WHITE House, 
Washington, June 3, 1970. 
Hon. GERALD R. Forp, 
Minority Leader, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jerry: I ask the Congress to enact 
promptly the legislation reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means which will 
temporarily increase the debt ceiling to $395 
billion through fiscal year 1971, and provide 
for a permanent ceiling of $380 billion. The 
present temporary ceiling of $377 billion re- 
verts to the existing permanent limit of $365 
billion on June 30. On that date, the debt 
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subject to limit is expected to exceed $365 
billion by approximately $6 billion. In the 
absence of legislation, the Government would 
be unable to issue new securities, and thus 
would be put in the untenable position of 
not being able to meet its payment obliga- 
tions. 

As you know, this Administration has been 
pursuing a policy of fiscal restraint as an 
essential step toward the restoration of eco- 
nomic stability. The budget for fiscal year 
1971, as I have recently revised it, is a tight 
budget which is fiscally responsible in the 
environment we expect to prevail during the 
next year. I want, and indeed I must have, 
the support of the Congress to stay within 
this budget. 

Even with the tight restraints on con- 
trollable outlays contained in this budget, 
however, the debt will unavoidably rise sig- 
nificantly next year. While the trust funds 
will be in substantial surplus, there will be 
a deficit in the Government's own accounts— 
the so-called Federal Funds Accounts—of 
about $10 billion. The new ceiling recom- 
mended by this Administration and approved 
by the Committee on Ways and Means will 
permit the financing of this deficit, and at 
the same time restore a reasonable margin for 
contingencies. 

In order to assure the orderly management 
of the Government's finances, I respectfully 
enlist the cooperation of the Congress on the 
prompt enactment of the bill reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 


I hope and trust that those of us on 
our side will wholeheartedly support it 
and I hope it can be and will be effec- 
tively supported in a bipartisan way. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CONABLE), a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 10 
minutes to close debate on our side. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
particularly grateful to the gentleman 
who preceded me in the well of the 
House, the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, for his 
historical contribution to the debate be- 
cause, of course, the oratory we have 
been hearing today has had a familiar 
ring toit. 

This day has come and gone many 
times before. This day has become a 
ritual at least annual in its observance. 
This day also has been a day in which 
we have deplored and inveighed against 
results of a year of insufficient concern 
for the causes that bring us to this day. 

This day has also been a part of the 
intricate dance of politics, It has been 
a dance that has been performed by dif- 
ferent people in different forms. 

We have some new choreographers to- 
day. We have some new steps. But it still 
is basically the same intricate dance. I 
can only hope this day will not be a day 
in which we stub our toe and fall and do 
some damage to the Nation; and that 
could result, if we do not understand that 
behind the intricate dance lie some hard 
facts, some inescapable facts. For re- 
gardless of our desire to be consistent or 
to be inconsistent or to participate as 
dancers in this ritual—regardless of the 
inveighing—regardless of the concern we 
all feel about this day having come 
again—these hard facts remain. 

There is, in fact, very little that we can 
do now except to face up to the conse- 
quences of our unbalanced budget; $18 
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billion is what we are asked to add to 
reach a total of $395 billion as a debt 
ceiling. Frankly, despite the impressive- 
ness of this addition, it is a very, very 
narrow margin that we have left our- 
selves. 

There are three things that can go 
wrong. First, included in our figures 
whereby we arrive at this ceiling is $3.8 
billion in tax revenues which the Con- 
gress may or may not see fit to add. These 
taxes will require congressional action. 
The $1.5 billion would result on a one- 
shot basis from the speed up of the 
estate and gift taxes requested by the 
administration, $1.6 billion would result 
at least in the first year from a tax on 
leaded gasoline, and $650 million would 
result from an extension of the excise 
taxes. The concern I have and that I 
think many of us have is that Congress 
will not see fit to take one or more of 
these steps which must be taken if we 
are to have the total revenues on which 
the Government is counting in asking 
us to set this debt ceiling at the $395 
billion level. 

For myself, I have some serious con- 
cern about at least one of these items, 
the speed up of estate and gift taxes, 
which would generate $1.5 billion this 
year but nothing thereafter. It would be 
something with which we would have to 
live for years to come, and I think it 
would result in serious administration 
problems for estates throughout the 
country. Not merely the big estates, but 
any nonliquid estate would have to pay 
a substantial amount of inheritance tax 
due on that estate during the first 6 
months after the death of a decedent. 

Those of you who are lawyers know 
that this action because of the pressure 
of time it would place on estates would 
create serious administration problems 
for those left behind by death. 

I mention that to indicate that the 
$3.8 billion to be raised by these addi- 
tional taxes is by no means a sum of 
which we can be certain at this point. 

The second thing which could go wrong 
with this debt ceiling is that Govern- 
ment expenditures could go up. We put 
an expenditure ceiling on the President. 
We do not put such a ceiling on the 
Congress. All of us know that there are 
going to be some very attractive oppor- 
tunities to spend money. They will be 
coming down the pike as the year pro- 
ceeds. If you have a great deal of con- 
fidence in your own self-restraint with 
respect to every opportunity to spend, 
perhaps you can satisfy yourself in your 
own mind that this is not a risk. Per- 
sonally, I think we have to concern our- 
selves as a group as to whether we will 
be able in this election year to face up 
to the obvious need for congressional 
restraint if we are to keep this debt ceil- 
ing a realistic one. 

The third thing that can happen and 
that can put us into serious trouble is a 
revenue-short fall, and it is quite obvi- 
ous that with the economy in transition, 
we know not whither, we can have seri- 
ous revenue-short falls for any number 
of reasons. The profit margin of corpo- 
rations has narrowed, and corporate 
taxes contribute substantially to our 
revenues. Personal income has been con- 
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tinuing to rise, but if the economy were 
to cool a great deal more, we could have 
a revenue-short fall on that account. 

I am not one of those who cries doom 
about the economy. I think there has 
been altogether too much of that, some 
of it politically oriented, but we have to 
consider the possibility that a revenue 
fall off this year is something which 
could make this debt ceiling not as real- 
istic as we would hope. 

There has been a great deal of refer- 
ence in the well today to the preoccupa- 
tion of the Nixon administration with 
arms and military matters. I learned 
from a member of the Appropriations 
Committee interesting statistics relating 
to expenditures, which show that in fiscal 
year 1971, as compared with fiscal year 
1969, domestic expenditures were up 
$24.6 billion, while defense expenditures 
were down $6.9 billion. 

I think this says something about the 
preoccupation of this administration. 
Certainly it does not appear to be a pre- 
occupation with arms and armaments, 
and for that reason I hope that no one 
will base his vote on this particular 
measure on this concern about the direc- 
tion of our national priorities. 

In the final analysis, Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me what we are doing today is 
expressing our own view of executive 
intent. We have very little choice as far 
as the enactment of this legislation is 
concerned, unless we feel that it is neces- 
sary to impose additional restraint on 
our Executive. 

Many of us before have voted against 
debt ceilings for reasons related to our 
concerns at that time. It seems to me that 
recently our concerns as Congressmen 
have related more to a fear that not 
enough would be spent in our national 
priorities, rather than that too much 
would be spent. For this reason, I hope 
people will not misinterpret the expres- 
sions of opinion that we are recording in 
our votes here today. 

We have every reason to have con- 
fidence that the President will continue 
to exercise as much restraint as is pos- 
sible. I hope we will dedicate ourselves 
to helping him in this regard, rather than 
to hampering him. 

Faced with the obvious and serious gap 
in revenues and expenditures, I hope we 
will do the necessary today and not trip 
in this intricate dance, not obfuscate or 
confuse our constituents with the com- 
parisons that are involved in different 
types of budgets, but will behave as re- 
sponsible legislators, doing what is 
necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONABLE. I yield to my chair- 
man, the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s comments on some 
of the statements that have been made 
in the course of the debate. 

Some, I think, very much minimize 
the seriousness of not passing such legis- 
lation as this. I do not know but that it 
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might be a good thing sometimes for all 
of us, including myself, to consider the 
depth to which we might descend eco- 
nomically or otherwise if our Govern- 
ment could not pay its obligations— 
sometimes I think we should find out. 

A debt ceiling bill was beaten once, 
and the Ways and Means Committee 
came back with a modification. But as 
far as I am concerned, this is it. If some 
of the Members who have spoken and 
have said they are against the bill want 
Wall Street to topple—and it could well 
happen—and if they want the welfare, 
urban and similar programs to stop, then 
maybe it is appropriate that they vote 
against the bill. I am not making an 
idle threat, but I do not plan to call the 
Ways and Means Committee together 
again before July 1 to consider debt-ceil- 
ing legislation. I feel very strongly 
about this, because I believe many prob- 
ably do not grasp the significance of 
what we are considering. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if my distinguished chairman would 
agree with me that not being able to pay 
the Government’s bills is unthinkable? 

Mr. MILLS. Of course it is unthink- 
able. Of course it is unthinkable, and the 
consequence of it is the unthinkable part 
as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONABLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Chairman, I commend 
the gentieman from New York (Mr. 
CoNnABLE) on his cogent comments. I rise 
in reluctant support of H.R. 17802, a bill 
to raise the public debt limit. I say reluc- 
tant because it is an unhappy occasion 
whenever Federal expenditures exceed 
revenues and must be financed from bor- 
rowings, either from the general public 
or from the trust funds. This legislation 
is necessary, and must be supported by 
all those who are concerned about main- 
taining the financial integrity of our 
Government. 

In the past I have supported an in- 
crease when I felt the administration 
had done all in its power to hold down 
expenditures. I opposed an increase when 
I felt the administration had not really 
tried to hold back spending. 

The present debt limit of $377 billion 
includes $12 billion in temporary borrow- 
ing authority that will expire on July 1 
of this year, resulting in a decline of the 
debt limit to $365 billion. According to 
Treasury estimates, the debt subject to 
limitation on that date will exceed by 
around $6 billion the $365 billion limit 
that will govern unless we act. Unless 
adequate borrowing authority is provid- 
ed, the Treasury would be unable to re- 
place maturing issues and issue addi- 
tional securities to pay its bills. Treasury 
bills becoming due weekly during July 
and bills maturing at the end of July 
could not be refinanced. It is estimated 
that in the absence of this legislation 
the Treasury’s cash balance would be de- 
pleted on July 9 when $3.1 billion of 
Treasury bills mature. 

Without adequate funds to meet our 
commitments the Treasury would be 
compelled to default on contract obliga- 
tions, Government salaries, veterans’ 
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benefit programs, and grants to our hard- 
pressed States and local governments. 
Additionally, the inability to issue new 
securities would disrupt payroll savings 
plans that provide savings outlets to mil- 
lions of American citizens, The financial 
integrity of the U.S. Government would 
be severely damaged and its ability to 
obtain future commitments impaired if 
such a crisis should materialize, Addi- 
tionally, the cost of future borrowings 
might be higher. Responsible action is 
therefore required. 

Responsible action requires that the 
debt limit be as tight as possible in order 
to provide some measure of encourage- 
ment for the administration to continue 
its efforts to hold down expenditures. The 
debt limit provided in this bill meets 
that criteria. On April 15 of the next fis- 
cal year the debt subject to limit will 
reach a peak of $394.8 billion. This al- 
lows for the usual $3 billion contingency 
and $6 billion cash on hand. The contin- 
gency provided is about 144 percent of 
total Federal expenditures. The cash 
provided is no more than enough to pay 
the Treasury’s bills for about a week 
and a half. With these modest allow- 
ances the Treasury on April 15 will be 
within $200 million of the statutory debt 
ceiling we provide in this bill. 

It should be noted that this assumes 
no further increases in expenditures dur- 
ing fiscal year 1971 over the Budget Bu- 
reau’s current estimates, and assumes 
congressional enactment of revenue- 
producing measures that will yield an 
additional $3.7 billion during fiscal 1971. 
If expenditures increase, revenues un- 
der the existing law decline, or Congress 
fails to enact the revenue-raising pro- 
posals the President has recommended, 
a further increase in the debt ceiling 
would be required. I do not know how 
we could provide any tighter limit in the 
debt ceiling and still enable the Treas- 
ury to conduct its affairs. 

I would like to make one further point, 
Mr. Chairman. Many of our citizens are 
understandably confused by the neces- 
sity to raise the debt limit by a signifi- 
cant amount when they have been told 
the overall budget is nearly in balance. 
This difficulty stems from the new “uni- 
fied” budget concepts on which the Fed- 
eral Government began keeping its books 
in fiscal year 1969. The unified budget in- 
cludes expenditures and income not only 
from the old administrative budget— 
currently called the Federal funds budg- 
et—but from the trust funds as well. 
Since the trust funds—primarily the old- 
age survivors and disability insurance 
funds—have a surplus of income over 
outgo during fiscal year 1971, the overall 
or unified budget is nearly in balance 
even though expenditures under the Fed- 
eral funds budget is running a deficit. 

In fiscal year 1971 it is estimated that 
the Federal funds deficit will equal $10 
billion, and all but $1.3 billion of this 
deficit will be made up by a surplus in the 
trust funds. The Government in its deal- 
ings with the trust funds acts in a fidu- 
ciary capacity for beneficiaries of the 
trust funds. Borrowings from the funds 
must be on arm’s-length basis predicated 
on market transactions. Since the trust 
funds are separate from the Govern- 
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ment’s general operations, any securities 
purchased with a surplus in the funds 
must be subject to the statutory debt 
limit. 

In view of the confusing nature of the 
present budget relative to the debt ceil- 
ing, the committee specifically requested 
in its report that the Budget Bureau de- 
velop a new section for inclusion in the 
annual budget document setting out the 
Federal funds deficit or surplus in essen- 
tially the same way as the unified budget 
is set out. This will be included in a 
prominent place in the budget so that it 
can receive adequate public attention. 
Hopefully, these new procedures will al- 
leviate some of the existing confusion 
and result in a straightforward state- 
ment of the Government’s finances that 
the public can fully understand. 

This should result in greater public 
understanding of the budget and the con- 
ditions which produce deficits that re- 
quire increases in the debt limit. The 
appropriate way to avoid increasing the 
debt limit is to insure that we live within 
our means—and this means expenditure 
control. 

I urge all of my colleagues to vote for 
this bill and join me in my efforts to 
achieve meaningful expenditure control, 
a task that should be made easier by the 
new budget data the Ways and Means 
Committee has called for. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONABLE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H.R. 17802. 

As most of my colleagues know, I have 
opposed past increases in the debt ceil- 
ing and still feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should operate within the con- 
fines of a balanced budget. Last year, 
however, I voted to raise the debt limit 
because, in my judgment, to have denied 
President Nixon that increase before he 
had full opportunity to review and re- 
evaluate all Federal programs for pos- 
sible economies would have seriously 
handicapped his efforts in this direction. 

In contrast to the previous administra- 
tion which submitted budgets with 
“planned deficits,” the policy of the Nixon 
administration is to work for a balanced 
budget. Last year President Nixon 
asked Congress to help in this task 
and submitted a program detailing 57 
areas in which Federal expenditures 
could be cut. Unfortunately, the Con- 
gress has not acted on his suggestions and 
has, in fact, voted in several instances 
to raise appropriations over the Presi- 
dent’s budget although, as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, I have 
consistently endeavored to curtail exces- 
sive expenditures wherever possible. 
Now the bills are due and must be paid. 

Another reason that it is mecessary to 
raise the debt ceiling now is because rey- 
enue receipts have not been as high as 
previously anticipated due to a down- 
grade in the general economy. In recent 
days we have seen encouraging signs 
that there is an upturn in the economic 
situation—although slight. However, if 
provision is not made for a new debt 
ceiling, the Treasury Department could 
not issue any new savings bonds or other 
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securities. The Treasury cash balance 
would be depleted rapidly and, once it 
is exhausted, the Government would be 
compelled to delay full. payment—or re- 
sort to partial payments—of contract ob- 
ligations, Government salaries, various 
loan and benefit programs, and grants 
to States and local governments when 
they become due. The resulting effect on 
the economy obviously would be chaotic. 

In my opinion, there is no other choice 
but to vote for this additional increase 
in the debt limit—although, once again, 
I do so reluctantly. I do feel that it would 
be statesmanlike if this Congress, in 
addition to raising the debt limit, would 
also address itself to a permanent solu- 
tion to the problem through genuine 
economies, and I shall certainly continue 
my efforts in this direction. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
one more Member to whom we will yield 
to close the debate. 

I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Corman) 10 minutes. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to explore the validity of what 
I believe to be a political matter which is 
being developed in the country by edi- 
torial comment and even by some com- 
ments from representatives of the ad- 
ministration, about the effect of the tax 
bill which this Congress recently passed. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
chariman of the committee if he would 
discuss this in answer to my question. 

The statement is sometimes made that 
the Tax Reform Act cut revenues in the 
fiscal years of 1970 and 1971. I wonder 
if the chairman would explore this and 
tell me if this is correct. What is the 
exact effect on revenues of the Tax Re- 
form Act which the Congress passed? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. MILLS. In response to the quesiton 
of my friend from California (Mr. 
McF tt), in the fiscal year 1970 the esti- 
mates are that the provisions of the Tax 
Reform Act will raise $3.7 billion over 
and above what would have been raised 
by prior law. 

In the fiscal year 1971 the tax pro- 
visions of the Tax Reform Act will accrue 
to the Treasury, in accordance with the 
estimates of the Treasury and of our own 
staff people, $2.7 billion more than the 
provisions of prior law. 

There was one provision which was 
included in it that did have the effect 
of cutting back on the revenues we raised 
through the reform provisions, as my 
friend from California (Mr. Corman) will 
remember. That was in the conference, 
when we accepted the increase in the 
first exemption effective July 1 of this 
year, from $600 to $650. But that is also 
taken into consideration in the estimate 
that I have given for 1971. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all I should like to join my colleague 
from New York (Mr. ConaBLE) because 
it does seem to me he did a very good job 
of putting things in proper perspective 
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and pointing out possible changes over 
the next year that might mean we had 
not increased the debt limit as much as 
we will have to. Hopefully this is as far 
as we will have to go. 

My only difference with the gentle- 
man is that although I agree a “no” 
today would be irresponsible, I thought 
the same thing in 1967. 

There has been a lot of talk about 
what congressional action has done to 
put the budget further out of balance 
than it is. Let us take a look at it. 

Remember, we are talking about in- 
creasing the debt ceiling $18 billion. Let 
us look at what the Congress has done 
to increase some of the spending over 
that requested by the administration. 

The appropriations we have passed will 
increase expenditures by $412 million 
more than the President asked for, for 
education. We have appropriated 
amounts which will lead to $169 million 
more in expenditures for GI benefits 
than the President asked for. We have 
appropriated amounts which will lead to 
$200 million more in expenditures to feed 
hungry schoolchildren than the Presi- 
dent asked for. Appropriations we passed 
will result in $91 million more than the 
President asked for in expenditures to 
try to protect the health and safety of 
the men who go down into the ground to 
dig for coal. We have appropriated 
amounts which will lead to $91 million 
more in expenditures than the President 
asked for to more nearly bring into line 
the Government's contribution toward 
Federal employee health benefits. 

The President asked us to move up the 
date of Federal pay increases, at a net 
cost of $1 billion in expenditures. Con- 
gress will spend $275 million less than 
the President asked for in his revenue 
sharing proposals, and we will spend 
$400 million less in the fiscal year 1971 
than the President asked us to in the 
family assistance program. 

So we have appropriated amounts 
which will increase spending by $963 
million more and also we have decreased 
expenditure programs by $675 million 
below the President’s figures, so we must 
assume a little over a quarter of a billion 
dollars of additional responsibility 
toward that $18 billion debt increase. 
These figures are based on information 
given our committee by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

There are a lot of increases over which 
neither the President nor the Congress 
has any direct control unless we change 
some fundamental laws. The biggest, and 
it seems to me the most wasteful of all, 
is that we spent this year $1 billion more 
than we anticipated in servicing the na- 
tional debt because of high interest rates. 
Every time the unemployment rate goes 
up, the cost of unemployment benefits 
goes up and the cost of welfare goes up 
and our income taxes go down. Alto- 
gether, these uncontrollable programs 
have accounted for about seven times as 
much as the Congress has been respon- 
sible for. 

Now, there are some proposals for ad- 
ditional taxes. The gentleman from New 
York pointed out some of the grave mis- 
givings many of us have about accelerat- 
ing the payment of estate gift taxes, It is 
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admittedly a one-shot proposition, but it 
may cause real havoc in winding up es- 
tates. We are asked to impose $1.6 billion 
more in gasoline taxes, not to go into the 
highway trust fund, nor into curbing pol- 
lution and not really to discourage the 
use of leaded gas but just to make up 
some of the deficit. I have grave misgiv- 
ings about that proposal. 

If, in truth, it is really a pseudo sales 
tax, then I am going to oppose it. If it 
will get us away from the use of leaded 
gas and fight pollution, then I will sup- 
port it. But there has been no case made 
on that yet. 

There are two kinds of cuts that we 
may make in expenditures. One of these 
kinds of cuts goes to those things which 
only the Federal Government is spend- 
ing money for. If we cut in defense, then 
those dollars are not going to be spent 
by any level of government. If we cut 
farm subsidies, those dollars will not be 
spent by anybody else. Those are true tax 
savings. But what happens when we cut 
back the contribution that we make 
toward education? It merely means that 
local taxpayers have to see the taxes on 
their homes increased because America 
has decided that we must educate our 
children. There is no real tax saving in 
cuts in education or in cuts in any field 
where we merely shift the burden to 
State and local governments. So we 
ought not to delude ourselves into think- 
ing that if we cut, for instance, aid to 
education or aid to public assistance or 
aid to medicaid that we have any true 
tax saving. We merely shift it to a level 
of government which has much more 
difficulty in raising the money than do 
we. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Speaker of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to congrat- 
ulate the gentleman from California for 
the excellent argument that he is mak- 
ing in support of this bill. I want to join 
with him in his arguments. 

This bill involves a question of respon- 
sibility of our Government. It seems to 
me that the responsible act on the part of 
the Members of the House today would 
be to pass this bill, because, as I have 
stressed, the important question of re- 
sponsibility of both Government and ac- 
tion on our part is involved in this bill 
as it is involved in many other bills that 
come before the House. 

Mr. CORMAN. I thank the distin- 
guished Speaker. 

One observation in closing. It seems 
to me that we would get no votes for this 
bill if a man said to himself, “I cannot 
vote for it unless I approve all of the 
spending that the Federal Government 
has engaged in over the past year.” I 
doubt that any one of us voted for every 
spending bill that was passed. But that is 
not the issue here. Certainly Cambodia, 
Vietnam, and social welfare are not the 
issues here. We have expressed ourselves 
on those bills as they went through the 
House. Let us look for a minute at what 
we would invite if we did not increase the 
debt ceiling. We would say to the Presi- 
dent that we have appropriated funds 
that would give us an $18 billion 
increase in the national debt, but 
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you cannot borrow the money. So we in- 
vite you to cut wherever you may please. 

I do not believe the President would cut 
in those areas which are of concern to 
those who are most opposed to the war. 
I expect we would see cuts in every social 
welfare program that many of us feel are 
also essential to the well-being of this 
Nation. I think we would see havoc in 
Federal employment, I think we would 
see services cut that we all believe the 
American taxpayer is entitled to. 

Mr. Chairman, I share the concern of 
many of my colleagues on my side of the 
aisle about this war. It is confusing, frus- 
trating, and heartbreaking. However, the 
vote today is not an indication of either 
endorsement or opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s war policy. If this bill is killed, it 
will invite the President to willy-nilly, in 
his discretion cut $18 billion of funds 
which we have said to him he ought to 
spend for the purposes we have pre- 
scribed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. CORMAN. I thank the chairman. 

Many of us have felt in past years 
when we saw a straight partisan vote on 
the debt ceiling that it was not an honest 
portrayal of the fiscal conditions of this 
Nation. I hope we can all support this 
measure and say to the President that we 
expect him to carry out the mandate 
which the Congress has given him with 
reference to health, welfare, education, 
and the many other critical programs 
which this Congress has enacted. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia on his statement by saying in my 
opinion he has made one of the best 
statements during the course of this de- 
bate. The gentleman is a very able mem- 
ber of the committee. He certainly is not 
an advocate of war but bear in mind 
what is being spent there is something 
many do not like, including myself per- 
haps as much as anyone, is only a small 
part of what is involved in this total of 
some $200 billion that will be spent by 
the Federal Government in fiscal year 
1971. 

Mr. CORMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read for 
amendment and no amendments are in 
order except committee amendments. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act (31 U.S.C. 757b) is amended 
by striking out ‘“$365,000,000,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$380,000,000,000”. 

Sec. 2. During the period ending on June 
30, 1971, the public debt limit set forth in 
the first sentence of section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act shall be temporarily in- 
creased by $15,000,000,000. 


Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect on July 
1, 1970. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Are there any com- 
mittee amendments? 

Mr. MILLS. There are no committee 
amendments, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker, having resumed the chair, 
Mr. FAscELL, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 17802) to increase the public 
debt limit set forth in section 21 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, pursuant to 
House Resolution 1051, he reported the 
bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR, BETTS 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. BETTS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Betts moves to recommit the bill H.R. 
17802 to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 236, nays 127, not voting 66, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 150] 


YEAS—236 


Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 


Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill. 


Daniels, N.J. 


Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulski 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 


Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 


Flood 
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Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 

Priedel 

Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 


Hansen, Idaho 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hébert 
Heckler, Mass. 
Hicks 

Hogan 

Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 


Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 


McCulloch 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Brinkley 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, Calif. 
Burton, Utah 
Caffery 
Carey 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Cowger 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Duncan 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, La. 
Farbstein 
Flowers 
Foreman 
Fountain 


McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 


Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 


Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nedzi 

Nelsen 
O'Hara 
O'Neill, Mass. 
Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbin 


Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 


NAYS—127 


Fraser 
Fulton, Pa. 
Gettys 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Henderson 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jonas 

Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 


Landgrebe 
Lennen 
Lenz, La. 
Lowenstein 
McClure 
Mann 
Martin 
Mikva 
Miller, Ohio 
Mink 
Minstall 
Montgomery 
Mosher 
Myers 
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Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rodino 


Roe 

Rogers, Colo. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rostenkowski 


Shriver 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Taft 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tiernan 
Ullman 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Watts 
Weicker 
Whalen 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablocki 


O’Konski 


Sattertield 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Shipley 
Smith, Calif. 
Snyder 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stokes 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Thompson, Ga. 
Vanik 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Watson 
Whalley 
White 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wold 

Wolff 

Wylie 
Wyman 

Zion 

Zwach 


NOT VOTING—66 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Andrews, Ala. 


Ashbrook 
Baring 
Bell, Calif. 


Brasco 
Bray 
Brock 


Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gubser 
Hanna 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hawkins 
Helstoski 
Holifield 
Kirwan 
Leggett 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McCloskey 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Miller, Calif. 
Mizell 


William D. Mollohan 
Gaydos O'Neal, Ga. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Andrews of Alabama 
against. 

Mr. Daddario for, 
Ford against. 

Mr. Pepper for, with Mr. Ottinger, against. 

Mr. McKneally for, with Mr. Evins of Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mrs. Dwyer for, with Mr. Lujan against. 

Mr. Adams for, with Mr. Camp against. 

Mr. Holifield for, with Mr. Collier against. 

Mr. Mollohan for, with Mr. Mizell against. 

Mr. Addabbo for, with Mr. Baring against. 

Mr. Whitehurst for, with Mr. Dowdy 
against. 

Mr. Hanna for, with Mr. Gaydos against. 

Mr. Feighan for, with Mr, Roybal against. 

Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Rees against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Stratton with Mr. Ashbrook. 
Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. McCloskey. 
Mr. Young with Mr. Lukens. 
. Rooney of New York with Mr. Roude- 


Ottinger 
Pepper 
Powell 
Price, Il. 


Vander Jagt 
Waldie 
Whitehurst 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Young 


Evins, Tenn. 
Feighan 
Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford, 


with Mr. William D. 


Udall with Mr. Carter. 
. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Del Claw- 


. Leggett with Mr. Bell of California. 

. Tunney with Mr. Goldwater, 

. Price of Illinois with Mr. Vander Jagt. 
. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Bray. 

. Waldie with Mr. Gubser. 

. Flynt with Mr. Broyhill of North Caro- 


. Fisher with Mr. Brock. 
. Brown of California with Mr. Powell. 
. Cohelan with Mr. Brasco. 
. de la Garza with Mr. McCarthy. 
. Dawson with Mr. Helstoski. 
Mr, Scheuer with Mr. Hawkins. 
Mr. McMillan with Mrs, Hansen of Wash- 
ington, 
Mr. Gilbert with Mr. Miller of California. 


Messrs. PODELL, SYMINGTON, and 
DON H. CLAUSEN changed their votes 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that those Members who 
participated in the debate today on H.R. 
17802 may be permitted to revise and 
extend their remarks and to include 
tables and other extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days within which to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 O'CLOCK 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma? 

There was no objection. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO EXTEND 
THE SEA GRANT COLLEGE PRO- 
GRAM FOR 3 MORE YEARS 


(Mr. FREY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill amending title IT of the 
the Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development Act of 1966 to authorize 
the appropriation of funds for the sea 
grant college program. The bill author- 
izes the sum of $15,000,000 for fiscal year 
1970 and provides for $5,000,000 increases 
over that sum for each succeeding year 
through fiscal year 1973. 

The sea grant college program was en- 
acted in 1966 under the auspices of the 
National Science Foundation in order 
to provide Federal support for the es- 
tablishment and development of broadly 
based scientific, engineering and tech- 
nical research programs in our private 
educational and technical institutions. 

In administering the sea grant college 
program, the National Science Founda- 
tion has been directed by the act to: 

First, initiate and support programs at 
sea grant colleges and other suitable in- 
stitutes and laboratories for the edu- 
cation of participants in the various 
fields related to the development of ma- 
rine resources; 

Second, initiate and support research 
programs in the various fields relating to 
the development of marine resources with 
preference given to research aimed at 
practices, techniques, and design of 
equipment applicable to the development 
of marine resources; and 

Third, encourage and develop pro- 
grams, including courses of instruction, 
practical demonstrations and publica- 
tions to provide a marine advisory pro- 
gram to impart useful information to per- 
sons currently employed in the various 
fields related to the development of ma- 
rine resources, the scientific community 
and the general public. 

The National Science Foundation im- 
plements the sea grant college program 
through contracts with or grants to suit- 
able private or public institutions of 
higher education, technical institutes, 
and marine laboratories. The Foundation 
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is directed to carry out the sea grant 
program in such a manner as to avoid 
duplication or overlapping of existing 
private or governmental efforts in the 
field of marine science. 

The sea grant college program has 
been enthusiastically received by the 
academic community. The past funding 
of the program, however, has been short 
of the need. While during fiscal year 1970 
thirty project awards and seven institu- 
tional awards were made by the Founda- 
tion, over 100 formal applications were 
received. While it is desirable that the 
Foundation be highly selective in the ap- 
proval of applications, the shortage of 
funds has meant that even those most 
deserving of support in most cases have 
received only a fraction of the money 
called for. 

In framing the guidelines for admin- 
istration of the sea grant college pro- 
gram, the Foundation has wisely stressed 
a multidisciplinary approach favoring 
those projects which bring together in 
a working group diverse scientific dis- 
ciplines. The sea grant college program 
has led the way in refinement of multi- 
disciplinary techniques and has proven 
that members of the scientific commu- 
nity, who traditionally have worked in- 
dependently of each other with a mini- 
mum of interchange of data, can in fact 
approach a problem of scientific interest 
as a team, exchanging data and support- 
ing each other’s work as the work pro- 
gresses. Traditionally, the exchange of 
information has taken place only after 
the investigations of individual research- 
ers have been concluded. The results that 
have been achieved under the sea grant 
college program have encouraged the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to apply the 
same principle of team effort with spe- 
cialists working side by side to other 
areas of the Foundation’s responsibility. 

Under the sea grant college program, 
the Foundation also has encouraged the 
creation of consortia between private 
industries and universities with each 
partner of these academic-industrial al- 
liances furnishing funds and personnel. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, the sea grant 
college program has led the way during 
its short life in the intelligent and inno- 
vative application of Federal grants to 
the private sector in a field vital to the 
future of this country—marine science. 
The experience gained with this program 
has had an impact far beyond our quest 
for knowledge of the seas and their re- 
sources, however. 

It is gratifying that the Nixon admin- 
istration has recognized the achieve- 
ments of the sea grant college program 
and has enthusiastically supported the 
increased level of funding called for in 
this legislation. 


REPRESENTATIVE McCULLOCH IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION TO CRE- 
ATE POSITION OF COURT EXECU- 
TIVE FOR JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 


(Mr. McCULLOCH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

CXVI——1144—Part 13 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing legislation that would 
provide for the creation of the position 
of court executive for each of the 11 
judicial circuits. I am pleased that the 
able chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee is introducing an identical 
bill. Joining me as cosponsors are the 
minority leader of the House and 15 Re- 
publican Members of the House. Identi- 
cal legislation is also being introduced 
in the other body. 

The bill would permit, but not require, 
each judicial council to select a court 
executive from among persons certified 
by a board of certification. The board 
of certification would consist of five 
members, three of whom would be elected 
by the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. The additional two members 
would be the Director of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts and 
the Director of the Federal Judicial Cen- 
ter. The board would have two primary 
functions, one, to draft standards for 
certification, and two, to review all ap- 
plicants who apply for certification and 
maintain a roster of all persons certified. 
These standards would take into account 
experience in administrative and execu- 
tive positions, familiarity with court 
procedures, and special training. 

The concept of the court executive is 
supported by the administration, the 
Judicial Conference of the United 
States, and the American Bar Associa- 
tion. Mr. Speaker, I am of the opinion 
that much of the dissatisfaction with 
the operation of our courts is because of 
undue delays in the administration of 
its business. 

Court management and the adminis- 
tration of justice are inseparable in our 
judicial system. We have all heard or 
said the truism that “justice delayed is 
justice denied,” but delay and congestion 
in our Federal courts continues to grow. 
Deputy Attorney General Kleindienst, at 
hearings on the omnibus judgeship bill 
punctuated the problem with these 
words: 

Parties to litigation have become increas- 
ingly frustrated over their inability to se- 
cure prompt judicial determination of their 
rights and liabilities. On the criminal side 
. .. Innocent persons must wait many pain- 
ful months to clear their names; the general 
public is subjected to the risk of repeated 
criminal offenses committed by guilty per- 
sons free while awaiting adjudication of their 
cases, 


I might add that there are other un- 
desirable effects of delay and backlog: 

Witnesses give up in frustration after 
numerous canceled court appearances; 

Jurors despair waiting endless hours 
only to go home without having fulfilled 
their civic duty; 

Plaintiffs settle for less than what 
they are legally entitled to because they 
cannot wait for the court to act. 

The net result of this is a weakened 
judicial system. These conditions also 
help to create disrespect for our laws 
and our legal institutions which in turn 
can increase the chances for disruption 
in our society. 

Efficient and effective court adminis- 
tration with a feeling for all people who 
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use or are connected with our courts, as 
well as a feeling for professional and 
constitutional values will do much to bet- 
ter justice in America. 


FAILURE OF THE MEDICARE PRO- 
GRAM IN SMALL TOWNS 


(Mr. POAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, just today I 
received a letter from a young lady in 
my district which I think gives a clear 
picture of how the medicare program has 
miserably failed in the small towns of 
America. This young lady worked as a 
volunteer in a hospital in Granbury, Tex., 
and has seen firsthand the great benefit 
that hospitals are to small towns. Un- 
fortunately, the medicare program has 
contributed to the closing of this and 
dozens of similar small hospitals. I think 
it is time that we took a close look at 
what medicare has done to many of our 
small communities. I am inserting the 
text of this letter. I think every Member 
should see it. In addition, I am insert- 
ing an advertisement which was placed 
in the Hood County News-Tablet by 
three prominent physicians expressing 
their strong contention that medicare 
has been a failure. The opinions of these 
physicians should not be taken lightly. 
They should be heard. I think it is a 
shame that the citizens of Hood County 
and of other counties now find them- 
selves without hospital facilities. This 
is not a good recommendation for the 
medicare program. Those in charge of 
this program should not try to apply the 
same rules in our rural communities 
which may fit New York. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter and advertise- 
ment follow: 

May 31, 1970. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PoaGE: As a result of 
Medicare the only hospital in Hood County 
will be closed as of June 1, 1970. 

Another victim of Medicare is the Ambu- 
lance service. There are three ambulances in 
Hood County and Medicare has now stuck its 
angry claws into them. At the rate it’s going 
by fall of 1970, we will not have any am- 
bulances either. 

Granbury has a population of about 3,000. 
We have recently acquired a big and beauti- 
ful lake and our population is expected to 
increase to around 40,000 by 1980. In my 
opinion our population will never reach 
40,000, but at present it is a very booming 
and growing community which could possi- 
bly reach this figure, What would a town of 
3,000 or even 40,000 do without a hospital or 
ambulances? 

It seems as though Hood County doesn't 
have enough Registered Nurses for every 
shift at the hospital. I feel as if we were 
lucky to have the trained staff we had. 

During the summer of ’69 I worked at the 
Granbury General Hospital as a Candy 
Striper. Before then, to me, it was just an- 
other hospital where I got shots, had my 
tonsils removed and went home smelling like 
Lysol. After I began working there I felt 
a feeling of pride, because I was a part of 
something wonderful and good. 

During my summer there I saw many heart 
attack victims brought in and everyone I saw 
lived because the ambulance got them to the 
hospital in time for the excellent doctors to 
save them. I saw the victims of one very 
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bad car wreck. The three teenagers lived. 
The boy had severe internal injuries. He was 
released in about a week in good health. 
One girl’s knee was crushed. She is walking 
fine today as a result of the hospital. The 
other girl had a broken jaw and she sat 
next to me in English class and chewed gum 
and talked all during class this year. 

I also saw a man have his fingers sewn 
back on after he accidentally had a gun go 
off in his hand, If we hadn't had a hospital 
in Granbury, he wouldn’t have the use of 
that hand today. 

The nearest hospital is about 40 miles 
away and after providing a heart attack 
victim with emergency care, being unable 
to put them in bed, but then transporting 
them 40 miles for the continued care re- 
quired, could mean death. 

I have lived in Granbury all my life and 
I'll be 16 in November. I love this town, this 
county and I hate to see what is going to 
happen to it as a result of Medicare. 

Medicare was not created for a small town. 
Why does such a small community and small 
hospital have to have such large require- 
ments? 

Medicare is not helping the elderly of 
Hood County, it’s only hurting them. I read 
recently in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
that by the year 1980, the cost of a hospital 
room would be approximately $1000.00 a day, 
and the government thinks the situation 
would be improved if the old people, taking 
up the expensive hospital rooms and beds, 
should be moved to nursing homes as soon as 
possible. 

I think we've handled our ilinesses and 
needs of loved ones just fine without the 
government’s controlling concern. 

Please help in this merciless situation. 

Karen THRASH. 

GRANBURY, TEX. 

FULL-PAGE ADVERTISEMENT IN Hoop COUNTY 
NEWS-TABLET 
To the citizens of Hood County: 

After much study, considerable thought 
and consultation with experts in hospitali- 
zation, the owners of the Granbury General 
hospital have decided to close the hospital 
(not clinic) efective May 31st. 

The Physician-owners of the hospital have 
provided hospital facilities for Hood County 
since 1945, at no cost to the taxpayers. Due 
to the increasing costs and demands of Med- 
icare, we feel that we can no longer operate 
the hospital at a deficit. 

During each of the four years of the ex- 
istence of Medicare, we have spent large 
sums of money complying with their re- 
quests. Medicare now requires that we spend 
an additional large sum of money to provide 
an automatic sprinkler system for the build- 
ing and a standby power plant for the hos- 
pital. If this were done in approximately six 
months time, Medicare states that we will 
have to employ four additional registered 
nurses to provide continuous R.N. coverage. 
We have exhausted every means in attempt- 
ing to locate additional nurses and have not 
been able to employ them. 

In the face of these difficulties, Medicare 
has not given us a final settlement for the 
years of 1967-68-69. Inasmuch as the hos- 
pital can be paid by Medicare only the op- 
erating costs, we cannot continue to subsi- 
dize Medicare. 

We would like to take this opportunity to 
thank the people of Hood County for their 
confidence, trust, and support during the 25 
years existence of Granbury General Hos- 
pital. It has been a pleasure to be of serv- 
ice to you. 

We will continue to operate the clinic and 
provide for our patients hospitalization in 
Ft. Worth or other area facilities. 

R. N. Rawtis, D.O. 
L. G. BALLARD, D.O. 
B. R. Hauer, D.O. 
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THE ENVIRONMENT AND THE 
ECONOMY DEMAND NO SST DE- 
VELOPMENT AT THIS TIME 


(Mr. WOLD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WOLD. Mr. Speaker, on May 27, I 
voted against appropriating $290 million 
in new money for prototype development 
of the supersonic transport SST. 

Like many of my colleagues in the 
House, I am very much disturbed by the 
many environmental questions that 
have been raised in the SST delibera- 
tions. Russell Train, Chairman of the 
President’s Council on Environmental 
Quality recently indicated that the “SST 
would be 3 to 4 times louder than cur- 
rent FAA sideline noise standards and 
4 to 5 times louder than the Boeing 747.” 
I think that communities near existing 
airports are going to find this noise bur- 
den unacceptable. I know I would. 

The sonic boom problem is a major 
technological hurdle facing the 1,800- 
mile-per-hour, 300-passenger SST. En- 
gineers working on the SST have ad- 
mitted that they know of no way to 
reduce the effect of the sonic boom so 
that the SST can fly over populated 
areas. 

Many technically qualified groups 
have said for a long time that sonic 
boom cannot be reduced to an accept- 
able level. 

If this is the case, then the only super- 
sonic use of the SST will be transoceanic 
flights, which is not economically sound 
and will not support the Government’s 
investment. 

Most recently “environmentalists,” in- 
cluding representatives of the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity, have been talking about the possible 
consequences of high-altitude pollution 
resulting from SST flights. Council 
Chairman Train recently warned of the 
large quantities of water vapor that 
would be introduced into the strato- 
sphere by the SST and the impact this 
could have on our climatic conditions. 
He stated: 

Clearly the effects of supersonics on the 
atmosphere are of importance to the whole 
world. Any attempt to predict those effects 
is necessarily highly speculative at this time. 
The effects should be thoroughly understood 
before any country proceeds with a massive 
introduction of supersonic transports. 


We have passed the time when people 
are willing to accept the serious physi- 
cal and psychological hazards as a price 
of progress. It makes no sense to pursue 
this expensive program until we have a 
better understanding of the environ- 
mental inpact of supersonic flight. 

Another facet of the SST program 
that is also quite troublesome concerns 
the cost performance. When the SST 
program was authorized in 1962, Presi- 
dent Kennedy announced that the pro- 
gram costs would not exceed $750 million. 
So far the Government has invested 
more than $640 million, and the program 
is not even out of the design stage. A 
year ago, the Department of Transporta- 
tion estimated that the cost of a pro- 
totype SST would be $1.3 billion. Since 
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that time there has been a $76 million 
cost overrun. Shades of the British- 
French Concorde development which has 
experienced staggering cost overruns. 
Experts see a similar cost pattern de- 
veloping on the SST and warn that the 
way things are going program costs to 
the Government could escalate to $5 
billion. 

Unfortunately, the Government’s sub- 
sidy of the SST will probably go beyond 
aircraft development costs. Already the 
company developing the SST is encoun- 
tering serious difficulties in meeting tech- 
nical specifications. Takeoff and landing 
requirements significantly exceed orig- 
inal DOT specifications, which means 
that very few airports in the world could 
accommodate the SST. 

If we move ahead with the program, 
airports will have to be redesigned and 
enlarged or completely moved to new, 
remote sites to meet the longer landing 
and takeoff requirements and to mini- 
mize noise impact, undoubtedly the tax- 
payers will be called upon to pay for 
these changes. 

When Congress initially authorized 
the SST, it was contemplated that pri- 
vate capital would be used to finance the 
production of SST’s. Today this plan is 
very much in jeopardy. The SST con- 
tractor has publicly questioned whether 
they can raise the $2 billion or more 
needed to move into production. The 
environmental problems, escalating 
costs, and the unanticipated limitations 
of the use of the SST to mostly trans- 
oceanic flights, raises serious doubts as 
to the economic viability of this project. 
Already companies like PanAm, the 
world’s largest airline, are wondering 
aloud if they can afford to pay the latest 
estimated cost per unit—$60 million. 

Daily the handwriting becomes a lit- 
tle clearer. If private investors are un- 
willing to finance the SST production, 
the Government will be called upon to 
carry the entire burden. I simply see no 
reason why this Government should sub- 
sidize a program that is not a sound eco- 
nomic investment, will provide so little 
for so few, and will further aggravate our 
environmental problems. 

Accordingly, I cannot support spend- 
ing $290 million at this time for a proto- 
type SST. 


NANCY RINES WINS ESSAY 
CONTEST 


(Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orpD I include therein a very gratifying 
excerpt from a recent edition of the 
Worcester Telegram citing the recent 
outstanding achievement of Miss Nancy 
Rines, of Leominster, a sophomore at St. 
Bernard’s High School, Fitchburg, in 
winning the honored State essay contest. 

I take pleasure in heartily congratu- 
lating this fine young lady upon her ex- 
ceneni essay that won highest honors 

or her. 


Everyone should read this splendid es- 
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say by one of our distinguished young, 
high school girls, It is exceptionally well 
done and it reflects in a striking manner 
an exalted, knowledgeable appraisal of 
American patriotism, which is a great 
tribute to this brilliant young lady and 
the informed generation of young stu- 
dents which she so admirably represents. 
The article referred to follows: 
LEOMINSTER GIRL Wins STATE Essay CONTEST 
(By David W. Gilmartin) 


LEOMINSTER.—What is patriotism? 

To Nancy Rines of Leominster, a sopho- 
more at St. Bernard’s High School, Fitchburg, 
it’s the Pledge of Allegiance To the Flag and 
the meaning each line of the pledge has for 
her. 

Nancy's interpretation of the word patriot- 
ism has earned her first-place in the annual 
state Italian-American War Veterans essay 
contest. 

The 16 year-old daughter of Mrs. Ralph O. 
Dickson of 32 Blossom St. has already re- 
ceived the Fitchburg Post 4 ITAM Veterans 
Award and will soon receive the state wide 
award. The state award will make her eligi- 
ble to compete for the national award later 
this year. 

The Fitchburg Post award was presented 
to her last week by Joseph J. DiPrima of 
Leominster, commander, 

Her essay: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag. . 
How often have these words been recited by 
children and adults of America? The answer, 
of course, is too great to be known. Americans 
have known these famous lines since they 
were old enough to talk. The words prob- 
ably had no meaning when we were small 
children, but now we realize the importance 
and significance of each and every line. 

“Of the United States of America. ... 
Our ancestors provided us with a firm 
foundation of pride for our country. Through 
the courage of the Pilgrims and dedication of 
the first leaders, the United States began to 
blossom into the nation it is today. Men and 
women were not afraid to fight and die for 
the nation they loved. 

“And to the republic for which it stands. 
. .. A free country, a democracy that we 
can be proud of. Some of today’s youth ques- 
tion the term ‘freedom.’ But the meaning 
is quite plain. Webster’s Dictionary defines 
freedom in this way: ‘Independence, liberty, 
license.’ Liberty and independence are truly 
great privileges. To be able to elect our own 
leaders and belong to any faith are things 
which cannot be replaced. 

“One nation, under God. ... How could 
we have such a powerful country without 
the help of God? To be able to possess all of 
the qualities of an independent nation, we 
have to give thanks for the only person 
who could possibly help us to achieve this 


“God has been thanked in all ways—by 
all religions. Since we have freedom of 
religion, each man can show gratitude to 
his God, in his own church, in his own way. 
God plays a very important role in all of 
our lives and so, through our freedom in 
worshipping Him, we can give thanks, 


“Indivisible. ... To divide means to split 
or separate. As one, complete nation, each 
state’s ‘belonging’ to another, we can all 
stand proud, united as Americans. Each 
lake, river, valley and mountain of this 
country belongs to every American despite 
his past heritage. We are not Irish, French 
or Italian. We are Americans united under 
the love for the United States. 

“With liberty and justice for all... . 
Whether black, yellow or white, we all belong 
here, As Americans we all own this country. 
We've grown up with it, seeing it during good 

years and bad. We love this country. We 
all love this country. We are all Americans,” 
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FATHER CUNNINGHAM ON THE IN- 
VOLVEMENT IN INDOCHINA 


(Mr. TIERNAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
April 23 my office has received several 
thousand cards, letters, and telegrams 
directed at our involvement in the Indo- 
china war. 

One in particular has stuck in my 
mind as one of the best letters I have 
received in my 3 years as a Congressman. 
It was written by a professor of phi- 
losophy at Providence College, Father 
John Cunningham. 

Father Cunningham speaks not as a 
foreign policy expert, nor a military ex- 
pert, nor a political scientist. Rather he 
speaks modestly as a Christian and a 
realist. His patriotism cannot be ques- 
tioned. While loving his country he 
merely asks whether a Communist 
regime is “worse than decades of civil 
war? Worse than generations of ne- 
glected social and economic problems? 
Worse than having 50,000 crippled 
children?” 

I join with Father Cunningham in 
answering “No” to those questions. I join 
him in seeking a swift conclusion to our 
military involvement in Southeast Asia. 

At this point in the Record I include 
Father Cunningham’s letter in its en- 
tirety: 

PROVIDENCE COLLEGE, 
Providence, RI., May 10, 1970. 
Hon. ROBERT O. TIERNAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN TIERNAN: Among the 
many questions I asked myself as I thought 
about this letter, one kept recurring with 
annoying frequency. Quite simply put, it was 
this: How could I presume to speak with any 
degree of authority on such a complex prob- 
lem of this country's foreign policy in South- 
east Asia and specifically the conflict in 
Vietnam and Cambodia. 

I cannot speak of the international dimen- 
sions of the war, since I am not a student of 
diplomatic relations. I can hardly address 
myself to the military question, since I have 
no expertise in military tactics. And, I cer- 
tainly cannot speak with any authority of 
the political dimensions of the conflict, since 
Iam not a political scientist. So, I had to ask 
myself: From what vantage point can I speak 
to my elected representative? 

During the’ closing days of World War II, 
as a Freshman in college, I remember refer- 
ring to myself, rather pompously I fear, as a 
Christian realist. The form of Christianity 
to which we are both committed has changed 
in many ways since that time. And perhaps 
a 1945 realist is a 1970 reactionary. But what- 
ever the case, I should like to speak to you 
as a Christian if at times a bumbling one, and 
a realist, if at times a naive one. 

I would like you to understand that I do 
not support the destruction of draft rec- 
ords, or the waving of the Viet Cong fiag, or 
the dishonoring of our own fiag. Nor do I 
think that the Allied forces in Southeast Asia 
have a monopoly on injustice. At the same 
time, I see my country, and I am not ashamed 
to call it mine, involved in acts of inhuman- 
ity in Vietnam that are morally indefensible: 
the incineration of villages, the destruction 
of rice crops, and, through our South Viet- 
namese allies, the torturing of prisoners. 

I must say that I believe our concern for 
the war is motivated by what I might call 
our anti-Communist obsession. (I would not 
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have said this five years ago, nor much of 
what follows in this paragraph.) We have 
given this up in relation to the Soviet Union 
and the eastern European countries. Some- 
how it hangs on in relation to Asia and Latin 
America. I believe that we should abandon 
once and for all the conviction that a Com- 
munist regime is the worst possible fate 
that can befall a country. Is it worse than 
decades of civil war? Worse than generations 
of neglected social and economic problems? 
Worse than having 50,000 crippled children? 

I would not like to see South Vietnam 
controlled by a Communist group. But I 
honestly do not see how we can assume that 
it is good for the South Vietnamese if we 
continue to ravage their country for years 
in order to prevent such a result. 

I have worked with college age students, 
inside and outside the classroom, for over 
ten years. This may be the last time they will 
turn to us, “the establishment,” to help them 
in their mission to end the war. For such a 
mission, can we refuse to reach out our 
hands and share the common cause with 
them? 

I urge you, Mr. Tiernan, to express openly 
and frequently your opposition to the Cam- 
bodia invasion. Further, I ask that you take 
whatever action may be necessary and appro- 
priate to your office as an elected represent- 
ative to effect our country’s swift and com- 
plete disengagement from our military com- 
mitment in Southeast Asia. 

Sincerely, 
Rev. JOHN F. CUNNINGHAM, O.P, 
Professor of Philosophy, Director of 
Residence. 


THE ROAD TO RADICALISM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Mrxva) is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I find it re- 
vealing that both those who profess the 
most radical doctrines, and those who 
must staunchly defend the status quo, 
appear to agree on a favorite quotation. 
Each for his own reason is fond of citing 
Mao Tse-tung’s dictum that all political 
power grows out of the barrel of a gun. 

The revolutionaries like this quotation 
because it relieves them of the burden of 
articulating a coherent program to win 
support, and justifies the blatant use of 
violence to achieve any end. 

The defenders of the establishment like 
Chairman Mao’s aphorism because it 
conveniently reduces the confrontation 
with the radicals to the level of a shoot- 
out in the grand tradition of our own 
Wild West. 

I am somewhat more old-fashioned, 
Mr. Speaker, and I would be inclined to 
argue that political power derives in some 
degree from the consent of the governed, 
in keeping with the theories of another 
group of American radicals known to 
have operated in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia and Boston in the late 18th cen- 
tury. But I would be the last to deny that 
there is all too often a direct relation- 
ship between the exercise of political 
power and the level of violence which 
seems to engulf us. 

In fact I support the thesis that the 
greatest force for radicalism in American 
society today is the increasing use of vio- 
lence by the establishment against any 
minority in whose actions or ideas the 
majority perceives a threat. The road 
from reason to radicalism is all too short. 
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And it can be traversed with truly re- 
markable speed when it becomes clear 
that a lawful agent of authority in your 
own society can, and indeed may, shoot 
you down at his discretion with apparent 
impunity—and actually has shot down 
other members of your society in no ma- 
terial way distinguishable from yourself. 

With the indulgence of this House, I 
would like to develop that thesis in rela- 
tion to the terrible events to which we 
have grown all too accustomed on the 
front pages of our newspapers and on the 
television screens in our homes. I think 
clear and relevant examples can be found 
in the December 1969 Black Panther raid 
in Chicago, as well as in the recent shoot- 
ings at Kent State, Jackson State, and 
Augusta, Ga. 

I took the unusual step, Mr. Speaker of 
asking permission to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the full text of the 
Federal grand jury report on the Decem- 
ber 1969 Black Panther raid in Chicago, 
which was published on May 15, 1970. In 
my remarks preceding the report, I 
characterized the grand jury findings as 
“a failure for America.” Let me explain. 

At the outset I must state that there 
is much about this grand jury report 
that I find alarming. First, I am ap- 
palled at the details of incredibly ineffi- 
cient, and in many ways downright de- 
ceptive, police work in my home city of 
Chicago that this report has placed on 
the public record. I certainly agree with 
the exceptionally restrained comment by 
the grand jury that— 

The performance of agencies of law en- 
forcement... gives some reasonable basis for 
public doubt of their efficiency and even of 
their credibility. 


Second, I am very troubled by the fact 
that the grand jury was unable to de- 
termine whether the civil rights of any 
individuals had been violated, principally 
because the members and supporters of 
the Black Panther Party adamantly re- 
fused to testify or cooperate in any way 
with an investigation conducted under 
the aegis of the Department of Justice. 
The Panthers argued that they had no 
reason to expect a fair, impartial, and 
thorough investigation under the aus- 
pices of an agency which has declared 
publicly that the Panthers represent the 
greatest current threat to the internal 
security of the United States. The grand 
jury again put the matter succinctly: 

The Grand Jury is forced to conclude that 
they (the Black Panthers) are more in- 


terested in the issue of police persecution 
than they are in obtaining justice. 


It was in this tragic situation that I 
found a failure for our society. I am just 
as appalled by the performance of the 
Chicago police as I am by the violent 
policies of the Black Panthers and their 
refusal to participate in this investiga- 
tion. But it seems clear to me that the 
fragile fabric of consent between those 
who govern and those who are governed 
disappeared in a hail of bullets that 
bloody December morning, 

The experts working with the grand 
jury concluded after exhaustive tests 
that from 82 to 99 shots were fired from 
a variety of weapons and that only one 
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of those shots could be traced to a weap- 
on belonging to any of the nine Black 
Panther occupants of the apartment. 
This to me constitutes something very 
near to prima facie evidence that the as- 
sertions of the Black Panthers that they 
were wakened from sleep that morning 
by an unannounced and unprovoked bar- 
rage of police fire are true. In light of 
that evidence, I find it at least explica- 
ble—even if not defensible—that the 
seven Panthers who survived the early 
morning onslaught might doubt that 
their rights would be fully protected and 
all facts fairly presented in an investiga- 
tion conducted under the authority of 
what they consider the same hostile pow- 
er mechanism. 

Largely for that reason the grand jury 
inquiry was fated from the start to raise 
more questions than it could answer. 
Even the publication of its report is evi- 
dence of a breakdown in the system. My 
learned colleagues, I am certain, need 
not be reminded that grand jury investi- 
gations normally are conducted in full 
secrecy, and that customarily there is no 
announcement of their findings other 
than the decision to indict or not to in- 
dict. The frustration of the grand jury 
and of those responsible citizens on all 
sides who participated in its work was 
clear in the way existing procedures were 
twisted to permit publication of the valu- 
able but incomplete report of May 15. 

I also am disturbed by some of the cir- 
cumstances of the conduct of the investi- 
gation. I think we all recall the outpour- 
ing of emotional and distorted reporting 
on all sides at the time of the Black 
Panther raid, the virulent charges and 
countercharges, the distortions, decep- 
tions, and outright lies that contributed 
so much to impeding the impartial pur- 
suit of the truth. In that tense atmos- 
phere it was not surprising that a num- 
ber of mutually exclusive investigations 
were launched at approximately the 
same time—by the Chicago authorities. 
by local news media, by citizens’ groups, 
and by the Black Panther Party. 

One of the more promising initiatives 
was that of the so-called Goldberg Com- 
mission, which was a panel of concerned 
citizens headed by former Supreme Court 
Justice Arthur Goldberg. The heteroge- 
neous composition of this group and the 
broad experience of its members sug- 
gested that they would adhere to strict 
standards of evidence and might have a 
chance of securing the cooperation of all 
parties to the incident. 

Yet this panel abandoned its inquiry 
shortly after a meeting early this year 
with the Assistant Attorney General 
charged by the Department of Justice 
with responsibility for the grand jury 
investigation. Reports from participants 
in these discussions have made clear that 
the citizens’ panel called off its study 
when the Justice Department official 
alleged that, by covering the same 
ground, the panel might prejudice the 
evidence and make it impossible for the 
grand jury to return indictments, for 
which the Assistant Attorney General 
indicated chances were good. Convinced 
of the seriousness of the grand jury 
probe, and of the possibility of legal con- 
flict with their own study, the citizens’ 
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panel canceled its plans, Thus the chance 
for at least one other impartial examina- 
tion of the details of this case was lost. 

The fact that no indictments ever re- 
sulted from the grand jury investigation 
lends added poignancy to a series of in- 
terrelated events just prior to the May 15 
release of the grand jury report. All of 
the seven surviving Black Panthers who 
were in the Chicago apartment at the 
time of the raid last December subse- 
quently were indicted by a Cook County 
grand jury on charges ranging from in- 
tent to commit murder to illegal posses- 
sion of firearms. On May 7 the State’s 
attorney for Cook County denied that 
charges against the Panthers would be 
dropped. On May 8 all charges were 
dropped. On May 14, the night before 
the grand jury findings were released, 
three of the Chicago police officials who 
were most severely criticized in the 
course of the investigation were demoted 
by the Chicago superintendent of police. 
On May 15 the report appeared with no 
indictments. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, in a manner of 
speaking the case is closed. Yet I am 
convinced that even in this sketchy re- 
cital of facts there is a clear failure for 
America. I have no doubt that in this 
unfortunate incident many persons were 
at fault, and crimes were committed. Yet 
the only comprehensive investigation 
was hamstrung from the start because 
it lacked impartiality and credibility in 
the eyes of certain of the principal 
parties, who therefore withheld their co- 
operation. And the only actions arising 
from the investigation were the result of 
administrative deals rather than deci- 
sions by a court of law. None of the guilty 
have truly been punished, nor the in- 
nocent exonerated; none of the accumu- 
lated hatred and suspicion has been dis- 
pelled; the circumstances of the raid 
remain as murky as before, and there 
are no clear safeguards against the re- 
currence of similar incidents. The public 
interest emphatically has not been 
served. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we can disregard 
the lessons inherent in the Chicago 
Black Panther raid only at our own peril. 
One lesson is simple: those who commit 
or condone official violence thereby lose 
their credibility as impartial judges of 
its consequences. And as long as any part 
of our Nation has grounds to believe that 
it can be deprived of its fundamental 
civil rights, including first and foremost 
the right to life itself, we are all in dan- 
ger. That is why I submit that officially 
Sanctioned violence against any minority 
is the greatest force for radicalism in 
America today. 

The challenge has been repeated once 
more by the sickening deaths of four 
young people at Kent State, two more at 
Jackson State, and six more in the streets 
of Augusta. It is impossible to overexag- 
gerate the impact that these violent 
deaths, each one at the hands of a legally 
appointed protector of the peace of our 
society, have had on the youth of our 
Nation. Mr. Speaker, we are at a cross- 
roads of credibility. If we fail as a na- 
tion to do justice to the dead in Ohio, 
Mississippi, and Georgia, we will only 
have succeeded in convincing thousands, 
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even tens of thousands, of Americans— 
and not only the young—that they have 
lost their stake in the preservation of 
our system. 

I do not use these words lightly, Mr. 
Speaker. I deplore violence wherever it 
may occur, and I do not defend those who 
believe that protest must be equated with 
destruction and force. I take heart at the 
great numbers of young people who con- 
tinue to demonstrate that they are will- 
ing to work within our system through 
direct political action to correct the fail- 
ings they see in our policies and priori- 
ties. But none of us can neglect the 
abundant evidence that the shooting 
down of unarmed youths by police or Na- 
tional Guardsmen instantly does more to 
bolster the forces of radicalism in our 
Nation than any fifth column of covert 
agitators could do in a decade. 

The way to demonstrate that we have 
learned something from the tragic deaths 
at Kent State, Jackson State, and Au- 
gusta—the way to show that those who 
died there did not die in vain, or worse, 
only to further radicalize America—is to 
insure that these incidents are thor- 
oughly, impartially and publicly investi- 
gated. The President of the United States 
has the power to bring such investiga- 
tions about. His staff has already an- 
nounced that he will appoint a commis- 
sion to investigate the deaths at Kent 
State. I urge the President to expand 
that commission’s mandate to include 
the similar deaths by “official violence” 
at Jackson State and Augusta. 

I urge the President to insure that the 
investigating commission is so consti- 
tuted that there can be no conceivable 
doubt—in any segment of the popula- 
tion—about its impartiality, fairness, and 
competence. Most important, I urge the 
President to demonstrate in advance his 
commitment to equal justice under law 
b7 indicating his intention to follow the 
recommendations of his investigating 
commission, both as to procedures for 
avoiding future Kent States and Jack- 
son States, and as to appropriate legal 
action against those who are found to 
be at fault. 

If we are to preserve the credibility of 
our institutions and our laws, we must 
demonstrate beyond further question to 
all our citizens that no man, be he Na- 
tional Guardsman, police officer, or 
elected official, may commit unlawful 
acts, and inflict illegal violence on the 
population with impunity. 

I was in Jackson, Miss., Mr. Speaker, 
for the funeral of James Earl Green, the 
17-year-old black high school student 
who died on May 14 in a senseless fusil- 
lade of gunfire by Mississippi State police 
that killed one other and wounded many 
more. James Earl Green’s crime con- 
sisted in walking down the sidewalk 
across from the ill-fated women’s dormi- 
tory at Jackson State College that day. I 
also inspected the facade of that dormi- 
tory, and I too have concluded that it is 
nothing short of a miracle that the dead 
were not numbered in the dozens. I hope 
that I shall never see again anything so 
close to a search and destroy mission on 
a college campus in America. Only the 
bombs and napalm were lacking. And 
even in Vietnam we pride ourselves, I 
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hope justly, on administering first aid 
to the enemy wounded. Yet in Jackson, 
eyewitnesses report that the State troop- 
ers calmly collected their spent shells 
from the pavement and lawns of Jack- 
son State College while the dead and 
wounded lay unattended. 

I cannot blame any black person in 
America for concluding that if James 
Earl Green can be shot down in the light 
of day without cause, every black is in 
danger for his life. I realize, of course, 
that many in the black community will 
smile indulgently for my suggesting that 
there is anything in that situation that 
is new or unusual. But none would argue 
that such official violence in the name of 
a cruelly distorted concept of “law and 
order” can only breed more violence. 

One of the most disturbing aspects of 
the events at Kent State, Jackson State, 
and Augusta is the possibility that Fed- 
eral money and Federal support played 
an important role in the deprivation of 
the civil rights of those persons who were 
killed and wounded by “official violence” 
of National Guardsmen and police. In 
the case of the Ohio National Guard, the 
Federal role is clear: the Guard is paid 
and maintained directly by Federal funds 
provided by the Congress. In the case 
of the police at Jackson and Augusta, the 
Federal role requires more elaboration. 

The 1968 Omnibus Crime Act estab- 
lished the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration—LEAA—in the Depart- 
ment of Justice to provide Federal assist- 
ance to State and local law enforcement 
agencies. The Omnibus Crime Act specif- 
ically provided that neither LEAA nor 
any Federal official was to assume any 
command authority over local law en- 
forcement personnel. Section 518(a) of 
the act states: 

Nothing contained in this title or any other 
Act shall be construed to authorize any de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, su- 
pervision, or control over any police force 
or any other law enforcement agency of any 
State or any political subdivision thereof. 


In light of this explicit prohibition, it 
was hard to understand a newspaper ac- 
count which indicated that LEAA offi- 
cials had participated in the mass arrest 
of black students at Mississippi Valley 
State College at Itta Bena, Miss. In re- 
sponse to my inquiries on this question 
then LEAA Administrator Charles H. 
Rogovin answered categorically that no 
LEAA advice, personnel, or funds were 
involved in Itta Bena incident, despite 
contrary implications in some of the 
statements made by Mr. Kenneth Fairly, 
director of the Mississippi Division of 
Law Enforcement Assistance. 

When the tragic death of two students 
at Jackson State College and the wound- 
ing of a dozen others occurred on May 14, 
I again wrote to Mr. Rogovin to inquire 
whether any LEAA funds, equipment, or 
training had been provided to the Jack- 
son police or other law enforcement per- 
sonnel involved in the Jackson State 
shootings. Mr. Rogovin has since resigned 
from his post at LEAA, but I have re- 
ceived no response to my question from 
the remaining LEAA Administrators, 
Richard Velde and Clarence Coster. 

On May 31, 1970, the New York Times 
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published an article datelined Jackson, 
Miss., which strongly implies that LEAA 
funds and equipment were involved at 
Jackson State. The story indicated that 
the Mississippi Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Division “henceforth will require 
police forces to have ‘well enunciated 
command and control procedures assur- 
ing proper restraint’ before they will be 
allotted funds for lethal weapons in riot 
control.” Since such assurances will be 
required “henceforth,” it seems obvious 
that they have not existed heretofore. It 
also seems obvious that the Mississippi 
Law Enforcement Assistance Division’s 
concern is based on the use of equipment, 
funds, or equipment which it has supplied 
to the Jackson police in the Mississippi 
State College killings. 

“Official violence” is disturbing enough. 
When it denies our citizens their feder- 
ally and constitutionally protected civil 
rights, official violence is all the more a 
cause for concern. When Federal funds 
and equipment are used to perpetrate 
this official violence, the situation be- 
comes intolerable. 

The deaths at Kent State, in Jackson, 
and in Augusta cry out for justice. There 
must be urgent and painstaking investi- 
gations, Mr. Speaker, and those investi- 
gations must be constituted and con- 
ducted in a manner that will ensure their 
credibility and impartiality in the eyes of 
every citizen of the United States. Yet 
I hear on one hand that the Civil Rights 
Commission must abandon its plan for 
an inquiry into the deaths in Augusta 
and Jackson because of a lack of funds, 
and on another that hearings by local 
authorities will be sufficient. 

I wish to make absolutely clear, Mr. 
Speaker, my conviction that nothing less 
than a crisis response to these deaths 
will be sufficient. Delays and distortions 
and equivocations will simply mean fail- 
ure, and our society cannot afford an- 
other such failure. 

I repeat that the road from reason to 
radicalism is short. If we are to preserve 
the structure of our society, and to sus- 
tain the faith of our people in our sys- 
tem of government, we must start with 
true “law and order.” I do not mean the 
law and order that has become a code- 
word for racism and repression, and a 
sanction for violence. I mean the law and 
order of a society that accepts respon- 
sibility for that most precious civil right 
of al—life—and promotes that right and 
protects it against all threats. I mean the 
law and order under which a gun is not 
looked on as a great equalizer, but as a 
great terrorizer which civilized people 
never use, and which law enforcement of- 
ficials use only in the most extreme cases 
of self-defense. 

Mr. Speaker, we must have that kind of 
law and order in America, or I fear we 
shall have no other. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS, I rise to commend the 
gentleman from Illinois for having the 
courage, in his very able way, of bring- 
ing to the floor of this Congress a dis- 
cussion of the implications of the 
tragedies that have occurred in 4 dif- 
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ferent parts of the United States. It is 
true that I was one of the Members of 
the Congress who went to Chicago and 
visited the scene of the Black Panther 
tragedy there. I talked with a number of 
people who were personal witnesses to 
what had gone on. And I think that the 
gentleman deserves the commendation of 
our entire country for bringing this mat- 
ter to some very intelligent discussion, 
and further introducing Joint Resolution 
1226, which would create a temporary 
joint congressional committee to in- 
vestigate and report to Congress on these 
incidents at Kent State on the part of 
the Ohio National Guard. 

I, too, join with the speaker in saying 
that this is a matter that has implication 
for all Americans, wherever they may 
live, and I, too, say that this continuing 
repression on the part of law-enforce- 
ment authorities and agencies is creating 
a fear and a further reaction on the part 
of elements in our society. It is certainly 
operating against any tradition in this 
country that would speak to the fact 
that the law-enforcement agencies, 
whether they be the militia, National 
Guard, the State troops, the police—all 
of them have an overriding, or should 
have an overriding concern about these 
questions of justice and fair play that 
have frankly cast a grave doubt upon the 
honesty and integrity of many law- 


enforcement agencies across the country. 

This is very important. I would point 
out to the gentleman that not too long 
ago Dr. Ferry, formerly of the Institute 
for Democratic Studies in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., issued a very thoughtful paper 


that spoke to a point that at first I was 
unable to agree with, because the point 
of that paper was to the effect that this 
country is already in a police state, He 
was very careful to say that he did not 
mean a quasi-police state or a_ police 
state nation for some minorities and not 
for all. 

It seems to me that the tragedies at 
Kent and at other places have only 
served to reinforce the notion that he 
wrote about at such great length. He 
pointed out that it was in Germany where 
the good citizens failed to respond and 
failed to ask the questions that should 
haye been asked then, because everyone 
thought this was something that did not 
concern him, and it was something for 
which he was not responsible. The result 
was one of the most barbaric national 
acts in recorded civilization. 

What I am saying, as I join the gentle- 
man in the well today, is that there needs 
to be more honest discussion of the im- 
plications of the police action that goes 
on in this country. Unless this Congress is 
willing to investigate, unless this admin- 
istration is willing to extend the scope of 
the query of such agencies that are al- 
ready supposed to be able to investigate 
these questions—for example, the Civil 
Rights Commission and other agencies 
that have been appointed—we are not go- 
ing to be able to get to the truth of the 
matter. 

I think in the absence of truth, Amer- 
ica is going to continue to be polarized, 
and we are going to continue to operate 
under a great pall of confusion and fear, 
and in the end we will continue to do 
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acts that are detrimental to this society 
and to this Nation, 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Michigan for his words. 
As is perfectly obvious, I am not a Black 
Panther, and I am not any kind of 
panther, but I find very little solace in 
what seems to solace so many of our 
citizens and colleagues who say that the 
victims were equally guilty, or in finding 
some kind of equation between victims of 
law enforcement and victims of over-law 
enforcement, whether at Chicago or at 
Kent State, or at Augusta, Ga. 

I was shocked, as the gentleman from 
Michigan was, by the poll that would 
indicate so many people thought the 
students who were killed at Kent were 
themselves at fault. What is disturbing 
is not only that the American people did 
not read their own newspapers to find 
out that the students who were killed at 
Kent State and at Jackson State were 
innocent bystanders, but also that some- 
how they are drawing an equation be- 
tween those who are equally bad, wheth- 
er Black Panthers or others, and the law 
enforcement people, and they say there- 
fore anything a law enforcement officer 
does to anybody is all right. That is the 
most shocking of all, because that is what 
leads us on the road to fascism. When we 
set up a dual standard which says a law 
enforcement agency can act illegally and 
unlawfully as long as it deals with bad 
people, then we are on the way to that 
Fascist state. 

Mr. CONYERS. Would the gentlemen 
agree that in a nation with 194 years of 
democratic government, what we need at 
this time, perhaps more than anything 
else, are the forces in America who will 
speak to these questions and who will 
speak to truth and attempt to shed light 
on the problems. It would seem to me 
evident, as it is to the gentleman in the 
well, that the Federal Government would 
be an ideal source from which we could 
begin to establish some positive frame 
of reference on many of these questions 
which really have their roots in prob- 
lems that are inherent in the question 
of race and race relations. 

Who is more appropriate than the Ex- 
ecutive Office, the national administra- 
tion, to set the tone in America for a cli- 
mate of ameliorating tensions of these 
kinds between students and police, be- 
tween black and white, between the un- 
employed and the working, between the 
middle class and the poor, and all the 
other kinds of confrontations that go on 
in our society? 

Yet I am sorry to say that there is 
little evidence from the executive branch 
of Government that this is their respon- 
sibility, and a very important responsi- 
bility which I will admit cannot be 
found anywhere detailed with precision 
in the Constitution but which has nev- 
ertheless come to be a very important 
and crucial role for the Executive to play. 

We do not hear that. We have no 
voices of reason. We have very few 
voices calling for unity and understand- 
ing, because it is too convenient, often- 
times politically too expedient, for us to 
quietly side with whoever may become 
the victims of official police violence in 
this country. 
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Mr. MIKVA. I could not agree more, 

There is to my mind no question that 
those are our law enforcement forces. 
They ought not be the white man’s police 
or the old people’s police. They ought not 
be the enemy of the black or the young 
or the disinherited or the disfranchised. 
So long as we allow that situation to con- 
tinue we continue to break down the very 
fabric of our society. 

I know of no more pressing burden that 
the Federal Government has, trying to 
hold us together as a country, than to re- 
establish the confidence of all groups in 
law enforcement. 

So this myth—TI still believe it is a 
myth, and I have to insist it is a myth— 
that somehow these forces belong to a 
certain segment of society, and therefore 
they are not our police but they are some- 
body else’s police, and they are not our 
National Guard but somebody else’s Na- 
tional Guard, must be broken down, or 
our society will break down. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. I am grateful, as 
I believe most thinking people will be, to 
the gentleman for presenting this ques- 
tion to the House today. I certainly want 
to join the gentleman from Michigan in 
his enthusiastic praise for the gentle- 
man’s efforts. 

I do not see how anyone can doubt 
at this late date that the Black Panthers 
are dangerous. Their philosophy is dan- 
gerous, as is the philosophy of any group 
that urges violence and terrorism, and 
it is dangerous to sentimentalize about 
dangerous groups, to talk as if Panthers 
were somehow heros, or prototypes of 
what will make America a better place. 
No free society could survive the domi- 
nation of groups that glorify violence 
and appeal to hate, whether the mem- 
bers of the group are black or white, 
and whether the ideology behind the 
activities is far left or far right, Maoist 
or racist. 

But it is also true that Panthers and 
others who turn to violence will not dis- 
appear until the conditions that spawn 
them are eliminated—until we have rid 
ourselves of what Robert Kennedy called 
the slow violence of poverty and ne- 
glect, and until all Americans enjoy 
equal protection of both the laws and the 
lawmen. 

Thus the events in Chicago have not 
reduced the influence of the Panthers, 
but, to the contrary, have increased their 
influence both in the black community 
and among many other Americans who 
find violence abhorrent whether prac- 
ticed by or on Black Panthers. There 
is even a widening sense that the tragic 
misbehavior of some Panthers have made 
it impossible for other Panthers to ob- 
tain justice in the courts. It would be 
a terrible irony if our horror over Pan- 
ther methods and preachments were to 
cause us to engage in, or condone, be- 
havior similar to that which we reject 
and despise when it is advocated or prac- 
ticed by Panthers on others. 

Fairness means not merely fairness to 
those accused of a crime, but fairness to 
those not accused of a crime, fairness 
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to them in their quarters, fairness to 
them in their political activities—fair- 
ness, in short, to everyone under the 
Constitution, whether we like them or 
not, whether we agree with them or not. 
Fairness does not, of course, mean toler- 
ating violence or other violations of the 
Constitution by Panthers or anyone else. 

What I want to add to the gentleman's 
comments beyond the specifics he men- 
tioned, is to say that I have just been 
in Tuscaloosa, Ala., where a demonstra- 
tion on the campus of the University of 
Alabama by a very substantial part of 
the student body produced the mass ar- 
rest and the mass beating by the police 
in the city of Tuscaloosa of very large 
numbers of students and some others, 
faculty, and even an attorney for the 
university. The police in this instance 
acted against white people as well as 
black. In fact, 90 percent of the people 
acted against were white. The police 
acted with a sense of impunity, which 
cannot be described as anything other 
than what happens in States where the 
police are above the law. 

It was a very disturbing discovery. I 
sat there in the student union at the 
University of Alabama at the invitation 
of the student government leaders of 
that university for many hours listening 
to the specific statements and testimony 
of students and others who had been 
treated in this fashion by the police. It 
was sad to be reminded of the bitterness 
that grows among people who are treated 
by police in this way and who then can- 
not even begin to get redress. 

One point that you made seems to me 
to be of particular importance here. 
Those of us who have been opposed to 
the use of disruptive or violent tactics, 
as you have and I have and most of us 
have always been who have been con- 
cerned about democracy, feel that it be- 
comes very, very important now to say 
clearly, as you have today, that opposi- 
tion to disruption and violence has to be 
across the board. When the disruption 
and violence occur on the part of those 
charged with upholding the law, it is a 
very much more serious offense, because 
if the people who are supposed to uphold 
the law in fact become agents violating 
it, then who shall uphold the law? 

A free society owes a great debt to its 
law-enforcement officers. They are often 
underpaid and their heroism often goes 
unrecognized. They have deserved the 
gratitude of Americans across the conti- 
nent and across the country. But one 
major purpose of law-enforcement offi- 
cers is to see to it that when anyone vio- 
lates the law there is some impartial and 
fair agency to protect society—to see to 
it that there is protection for those whose 
rights are being denied by those who 
would cause disruption. If law-enforce- 
ment officers themselves become the 
agents of disruption and if they do things 
that in fact make it impossible for any- 
one to find protection from violators of 
the law, then there is little chance of 
working out differences without violence 
on all sides. 

So, if I may just simply join in your 
remarks, I want to point out that it is in 
fact clear that while black people and 
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Black Panthers especially in the recent 
past bore that brunt of this type of in- 
justice that disturbs us today, that kind 
of disturbance occurs in Tuscaloosa and 
other places to white people as well. 

I saw in Jackson—as did the distin- 
guished gentleman and others—disturb- 
ing evidence that two young people were 
shot to death unnecessarily—outra- 
geously—by law officers in the name of 
the law. Both students were unarmed. 
One was shot apparently while observing, 
because he was standing in a place where 
police fired a stream of bullets. The other 
showed signs of having been dragged by 
the hair to the place where he was killed. 

The failure to bring to justice those 
responsible for such deeds, or even to 
make a serious effort to get all the facts 
fairly and quickly, leads to the bitterness 
felt by so many who have been taught 
that they have the right to expect justice 
under law but who then are treated quite 
differently in practice. To understand 
this bitterness is not to condone violence, 
but it does explain why so many Ameri- 
cans no longer feel they can rely on the 
law for even-handed protection and so 
find themselves tempted to turn to vio- 
lence, often as what they think of as 
measures for self-protection. 

What it does to the institutions of a 
free country you and I know. That is 
what makes the discussion you are con- 
ducting here today a particularly crucial 
one if we are to make the country whole 
together. 

Mr. MIKVA: I thank the gentleman 
from New York for those statements. As 
he points out, we may not have achieved 
an integrated society, but we certainly 
have achieved integrated violence. I, too, 
was at Jackson, as the gentleman from 
Michigan pointed out, we are cosponsors 
of the resolution concerning Kent State. 
The excesses of law enforcement have 
not been aimed exclusively at black peo- 
ple as Kent State points out. Alabama 
proved that as well. The conclusion is 
simple. Those who commit or condone 
official violence completely lose their 
credibility as impartial judges of its con- 
sequences. The tragedy of Chicago is 
that the case is ostensibly closed. Yes, 
they demoted four policemen who were 
directly involved and the grand jury 
severely criticized various law enforce- 
ment agencies and investigative agencies, 
but officially the case is closed. Yet peo- 
ple who are most affected by that Chi- 
cago shoot-out do not feel that justice 
has been done. 

They do not feel that their rights have 
been vindicated, indeed they feel their 
suspicions have been vindicated. I know 
a number of my own middle class, black 
constituents who 2 years ago would never 
have thought of contributing or lending 
support to the Black Panthers; today 
they feel that the Black Panthers per- 
haps are making sense. 

It grieves me to think that this is go- 
ing on. A part of the reason it is going 
on is because we have not been able 
to remove the frustrations of those who 
believe in the system, like the people who 
made up the grand jury in Chicago. 

Mr. Speaker, until we can get at that 
whether it be in Chicago, Kent State, 
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Augusta, Ga., or Tuscaloosa, we indeed 
are helping to radicalize group after 
group after group, 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. STOKES. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I too would like to join my other col- 
leagues in the House who have com- 
mended the gentleman in the well for 
having sponsored the resolution which 
he now has before the House and for hay- 
ing made the comments he has made 
here this afternoon relative to the Black 
Panther situation in Chicago. 

I had occasion, along with other col- 
leagues here in the House, to journey to 
Chicago for the purpose of conducting 
an investigation into the matters to 
which the gentleman has made refer- 
ence this afternoon. Those of us who 
went in there and conducted this inves- 
tigation did so at the request of the 
elected public officials in the city of Chi- 
cago, and in the State of Illinois. 

Our reason for going in was based 
upon the fact that we were told that 
these were political assassinations. This 
is a dangerous charge in these days and 
times. Certainly, we as Members of Con- 
gress were concerned about such allega- 
tions existing in the Nation today. So, 
we journeyed into Chicago and for a full 
day we conducted hearings and listened 
to many public officials testify before us. 

I was struck particularly by the fact 
that a State senator said to us that Chi- 
cago was in virtually a garrisoned State. 
This did not come from some lay person 
in the community. This came from an 
elected public official. 

During the course of that day we had 
occasion to journey to the premises 
where these two deaths had occurred. It 
was perfectly obvious to one who has 
had some degree of training in the area 
of criminal law and one who has on many 
occasions viewed premises where mur- 
ders have taken place that this was no 
ordinary situation, I was amazed at the 
allegation that there had been a shoot 
out which was not substantiated by the 
physical evidence on the premises. 
When I came out of the premises this 
occasioned me to remark to the news 
media awaiting us that obviously this 
was a “shoot in” and not a “shoot out.” 

The grand jury report to which the 
gentleman in the well has just made 
reference has certainly corroborated that 
in all respects. But, I am particularly 
concerned about the general attitude of 
permissive official lawlessness. I was 
rather appalled, personally, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, when on a television program the 
president of the Cleveland Fraternal Or- 
der of Police made the comment that “we 
do not need a Black Panther Party in 
this country and to my way of thinking 
the Black Panthers have to be wiped 
out.” But it seems to me that this kind 
of comment is opposed to everything that 
this Nation stands for. We do not just 
wipe out people in our country. We have 
set up an orderly judicial process where- 
by a person who is charged with a crime 
is brought before a judicial body and 
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after the trial has taken its course, that 
person is either convicted or acquitted. 
And, if convicted, he is then punished 
in accordance with the law. 

This is the way we like to think—that 
all people in this country who believe in 
law and order and justice can apply the 
same to every person, whether that per- 
son be the highest elected official of this 
land or whether he be a Black Panther. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that 
if we ever get to the point in this country 
where you can kill a Black Panther with 
impunity—that tomorrow that same kind 
of impunity will apply to those who might 
have the previous day applauded such 
action. 

Mr. Speaker, again I do commend the 
gentleman in the well for the approach 
he is taking. I hope all of our colleagues 
in the House will realize that it is 
important to this entire Nation that 
matters such as occurred at Kent State 
University and the matter which oc- 
curred at Jackson State College in Jack- 
son, Miss., be investigated by a thorough- 
ly objective body, and that the actual 
facts be reported back to a body of this 
sort. 

For that reason I certainly join with 
the gentleman in the well and associate 
myself completely with the remarks of 
the gentleman this afternoon. 

Mr. MIKVA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask unanimous consent to include 
in my remarks a statement from Dr. 
William H. Ferry, entitled “The Police 
State, American Mode.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONYERS. And, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the very excellent point that 
my colleague made, I would like to just 
quote one small, brief passage that really 
states precisely the point that I think 
the gentleman has so excellently pre- 
sented, and it is as follows: 

The tendency of those armed by the state 
to take over the state was recognized from 
the outset of the nation. Hence the provi- 
sions in constitution and statute for civilian 
control of all bodies legalized by the state 
to do violence. As Prof, A. C. Germann re- 
marks, however, “Any police agency that 
accepts the task of ‘community bully,’ even 
if tacitly agreed to by community silence, 
and regularly bugs the hell out of its mi- 
nority groups, peace groups, hippie groups, 
youth groups—unpopular groups—will soon- 
er or later have ‘a lot of chickens coming 
home to roost,’ and that is now the case in 
many American communities.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think that point cannot 
be made too many times; that what we 
have to recognize is that no longer are 
Black Panthers the subject of occasional 
police violence. There are many black 
Americans that feel that without having 
any connection or association with the 
Panthers or any other activist group that 
they can be made just as easily and are 
being made just as easily the victims of 
arbitrary police violence. 
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And now the episodes at Kent and 
Tuscaloosa, as well as events at certain 
other peace demonstrations, have made 
it clear that being white no longer gives 
you some immunity to the violence of 
police in this country. And I am hopeful, 
prayerfully hopeful, that the American 
people will begin to recognize the points 
that have been made by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr, Stokes) and the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Mrxva) who is 
now in the well of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall include the full 
text of the material referred to previously 
at this point. 

The material referred to follows: 

POLICE STATE: AMERICAN MODE 
(By Dr. William H, Ferry) 


This is, for me in any event, an intensely 
agreeable occasion. It is its umexpectedness 
that more than anything else cheers and 
lifts me up. I was warmed by the letter from 
our friend Lex Crane telling me of your in- 
tention, as I am warmed by the words said 
here today. No-one in my line of work ex- 
pects to be honored; early in the career of 
& town crank he learns to rub along with 
the glares and sneers of neighbors, and with 
mailbox yelps from distant offended citi- 
zenry. It is the essence of crankhood not to 
have a constituency, or at least not to have 
one that lasts very long. The experienced 
crank knows that today’s cheer is tomor- 
row’'s poison pen letter. 

So while I have much to thank you for, 
please accept most of my gratitude for the, 
as my daughters would say, groovy unex- 
pectedness that you have added to the 58th 
year of my life. 

Alas, I cannot reciprocate, I wanted very 
much to say something unexpected and also 
something agreeable to you, to match my 
feelings today. This is a season of gnawing 
apprehensions and I wanted to emit sparkles 
of optimism, and to announce that all will 
be well. Hunt as I might, I could not come 
down on such a theme, 

So I am afraid that I shall have to speak 
in character, which critics call morose and 
cassandraesque. The mood of the following 
remarks is caught in a few lines by Kenneth 
Rexroth, the distinguished San Francisco 
poet: 
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“The writhing city 
Burns in a fire of transcendence 
And commodities. The bowels 
Of men are wrung between the poles 
Of meaningless antithesis.” 


In another place I suggested recently that 
the apprehensiveness and general malaise 
to which I have referred results from our 
conscious or unconscious realization that 
there are no answers to any of the great ques- 
tions confronting us. My contention is that 
the issues have outstripped our capacities: 
that war, race, burgeoning science and tech- 
nology, bureaucracy, urbanization, and simi- 
lar central concerns are today so complicated 
and fast-developing as to leave us with a 
heavy sense of impotence’ and that this sense 
in turn produces the frustration and despair 
that is in such ironic contrast with the vis- 
ible manifestations of prosperity and prog- 
ress. 

This conclusion, I learn, is not a welcome 
one. But I do not intend either to review my 
argument or the angry responses to it. Today 
I intend to look at what seems to me the 
most ominous result of these widespread 
sensations of impotence and frustration. 

The ominous result is that the large cities 
of this nation, and some of the smaller ones 
as well, have become police states. 

This is an uncompromising statement. I 
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wish I could be less bleak. I wish I could say 
that the metropolises of the United States 
may become, or show signs of becoming po- 
lice states. But this is not the way it looks to 
me. I am not even inclined, on close inspec- 
tion, to say that our cities are in the first 
stages of a police state. I believe they are 
already there. 

There are, of course, millions of quiet 
Americans in millions of quiet American 
homes who do not fear the midnight knock 
on the door, who may never experience the 
thrust of a revolver or the bone-smashing 
crack of handcuffs. To those people my state- 
ment will seem a shocking caricature at best 
and at worst a slander of the police. 

Before demonstrating why I believe our 
cities to be police states, I want first to stir 
up a dirty memory, and then to say why I 
think our cities have to be police states, 

The dirty memory is that of the “good 
Germans”. During Hitler’s dozen years, the 
good Germans sat quietly at home, not fear- 
ing the knock on the door—not at first, any- 
way. The evidence is mixed as to whether 
they knew they were living in a police state. 
Few annals are so pitiable and sad and un- 
convincing as those of the “good Germans” 
who after World War II tried to explain what 
they felt, and thought, and did during the 
monstrous Thirties and Forties. Their ex- 
planations may be briefly summarized in a 
few quotations: “We trusted our leaders.” 
“We felt that our leaders knew what they 
were doing and knew how best to deal with 
the enemies of the state.” “Even when we 
learned about bad things, there was nothing 
we. could do.” 

Now let me show why we must have a po- 
lice state. It is because we have run out 
of other remedies. We have no other social 
or political medication for the most serious 
ailment to strike this nation in a hundred 
years—and one which a century ago almost 
ruined the republic. 

We simply do not know what to do about 
25 million black Americans. It is only a lit- 
tle less true that we also do not know 
what to do with our agitating children and 
hippies and other self-evictees of respectful 
white society. They too are subjects of the 
new police state, but to a lesser degree than 
blacks, on whose situation I choose to focus 
today. 

As middle-class America looks across the 
tracks to blacktown, it does not understand 
what it sees there, But it is clear enough, I 
think, that middle-class America does not 
see human beings like themselves. It sees 
people different in hue, outlook, manners, 
dress, speech. Middle-class America also 
sees people who are mal-educated, badly 
housed, and poor; people who are angry and 
demanding, and therefore dangerous. Most 
important, it sees people who consistently 
display the most reprehensible of traits—in- 
gratitude. Blacks are never sufficiently grate- 
ful for the kindnesses and favors done them 
by whitetown, As ©. P. Snow remarked, 
“Gratitude is not an emotion, but the ex- 
pectation of gratitude is a very lively emo- 
tion indeed.” The key word is “different.” 
Blacks are not like us, so all our stored-up 
xenophobia comes into play when the ques- 
tion of “handling” blacktown arises. 

Yet white America, eighty-eight per cent 
strong, has no choice but to deal somehow 
with this rumbling phenomena. We have got 
away with ignoring it these many genera- 
tions. But now blacktown has caught up 
with us, and will no longer be ignored. 

The first means of dealing with black- 
town, in this Christian nation, would be to 
try the Christian approach—by sharing, and 
giving, accepting blacktown in brotherhood 
and binding up its wounds. But this obvi- 
ously is not acceptable. Many have remarked 
that Christianity is a Sunday morning thing. 
The proof rests in the welching that the or- 
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ganized church is now engaging in with re- 
spect to its promises of help to blacktown. 
Church funds promised to blacktown are 
not forthcoming, and church leaders say this 
is because their constituencies—Christians 
all—will not countenance the expenditure 
of money on undisciplined and irresponsible 
neighborhoods. Even when a little money 
trickles out of Peter’s purse, it is a book- 
keeping not a Christian transaction. The 
question is whether the donors can be as- 
sured that the money “will be well spent.” 
This is known as Christianity the CPA way. 
The reason why it is hard to tell a Chris- 
tian church trustee from a banker is because 
there is no difference. 

Everyone remembers the nationwide howl 
when James Foreman proposed a half-bil- 
lion dollars from the churches to blacktown 
as reparation for generations of wrongs. 
The demand was denounced as outrageous, 
preposterous, extravagant, impertinent, and 

t. I do not remember that anyone 
called it unchristian or unjust. One can un- 
derstand these offended cries, but they can 
scarcely be classed as a Christian response. 

On the whole I think that we must forget 
Christianity as the mode for coping with 
blacktown. It is not that we like Christian- 
ity less but that we love white superiority 
and affluence more. I do not easily abandon 
this approach, because everything about it 
is so appealing—the language; the examples, 
the laws. But then I think of Viet Nam, this 
Christian nation’s response to a distant co- 
lonial problem, and reflect that blacktown 
is even more a colonial perplexity, and more 
over on our very doorstep. And then I under- 
stand why we deal with it with fire and 
sword, mace and teargas, helicopters and 
sub-machine guns. As R. de Montalvon says, 
“Nothing is more naive than to believe that 
Christians love peace. They distrust it, sus- 
pecting it of heresy,” 1 Please substitute the 
word brotherhood for “peace” in the fore- 
going quotation, and you come close to the 
heart of white racism. 

If Christianity is not the avenue to rap- 
prochement with the ghetto, perhaps we had 
better see what the social scientists have to 
offer. Some of my best friends are psycholo- 
gists and sociologists. I regret to report that 
they are of little more use than the Chris- 
tians. Considering the spate of materials now 
being produced by this learned cult, this will 
seem an unwarranted condemnation. In fair- 
ness it might be acknowledged that they are 
doing their best, but their best is not nearly 
enough, and much of it is misdirected. Thus 
we are exhorted to “try to understand the 
blacks”, and this is fair enough advice—but 
only if it is understood that the greater task 
is understanding ourselves. The Kerner Re- 
port declared the root of the matter to be 
white racism. This is a psychological finding 
of great import for whitetown—blacktown 
has known it all along—but the psycholo- 
gists, like the members of the Commission, 
seem unable to tell us what to do about 
white racism. If they have a message for 
us, it has been so cautiously delivered as to 
leave no imprint either on public policy or 
private behavior. Insofar as they have con- 
centrated their attention on blacktown the 
psychologists and sociologists may have had 
the unintended effect of strengthening white 
racism. For they have confirmed that blacks, 
for all sorts of historical and cultural rea- 
sons, are unlike whites in significant respects. 
An example is black attitudes toward work. 
Employers who with the best will in the 
world are hiring the hard-core are confused 
by the tendency among blacks to disregard 
the time clock and the business world’s 
standards of attendance, zeal, and obedience. 


This tendency exists, but is it wrong, or 


1 Christian Peace Conference, March 28, 
1969, p. 1. 
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pathological? Another example is found in 
the liberals and do-gooders who are put off 
sharply by the resentment, never before so 
openly expressed, of younger blacks. Many of 
blacktown’s former friends and advocates, 
especially among elderly faculty liberals and 
integrationists, are falling away because their 
paternalism is now met with rebuffs. The sin 
of ingratitude is keenly perceived by such 
whites, and their defection from blacktown’s 
cause removes one more obstacle to the police 
state. A churchman complains. “They don’t 
want our help.” He should have said, they 
want help but no longer trust Whitey, even 
in a turned collar. 

All of these attitudes can be explained by 
the psychologists, but the explanations are 
of little use, since they once again confirm 
the essential differentness of our largest 
minority and the impossibility and undesir- 
ability—in my opinion—of bringing this 
differentness into conformity with the ac- 
cepted practices of white America. 

Here is the problem of integration, which 
may be seen chiefiy as an effort to turn black 
Americans into white Americans. Establish- 
ing integration as the goal of public policy 
is hypocritical and misguided. Whitetown 
would be far better occupied trying to figure 
out how to turn the differentness of the black 
community into an asset. This would mean 
giving blacktown substantial autonomy in all 
areas. It would mean separation, and black 
self-government under new federal princi- 
ples, and black police, education, and political 
and economic power. But this is a separate 
argument and too emotion-laden and diffi- 
cult to enter into here. I can summarize it 
by saying that it confers no dignity on blacks 
to let them know that they may, if they 
work hard enough at it, satisfactorily adopt 
the modes of whitetown. The price of such 
a transfer is, I believe, clearly the giving up 
of black identity, and too great for the 
majority of blacks to pay. Least of all is it any 
“solution” to our tramscendent domestic 
problem—race. 

I conclude that the social scientists cannot 
help white America much in its all-impor- 
tant task of dealing with blacktown. 

There remain legal and political and goy- 
ernmental measures for dealing with black- 
town. We liberals find here our consolation 
and hope. What is needed, we say, are more 
and more legislative and administrative pro- 
visions against discrimination, along with 
positive action, mainly of the compensatory 
variety, to assure blacktown equal access to 
the bounties of middle-class America. 

It is true, as liberals argue, that there has 
never been as much attention given to black- 
town as in the last two decades. The liberal 
assertion here is mushy, however, for it omits 
the all-important fact that virtually all gains 
have come as a result of demonstrations, re- 
sistances, and in recent years, rebellions and 
burnings. The liberal claim recalls the in- 
dustrialists who brag about their high wage 
rates and forget to mention that they were 
not given but fought for and achieved by 
union action. The liberal counsel of pa- 
tience is also valid, for it would take years 
for all of these well-meant laws and pro- 
grams to take hold. 

But I do not think that this approach, 
which is our chief reliance, will work. I do 
not believe that, taken together, the laws and 
ordinances and programs for “solving the 
race problem” amount to much more than 
an effort to pacify and make more govern- 
able an unruly section of the population. 
They seem to me mainly the measures that 
would be adopted by any colonial adminis- 
tration to keep the natives in order. This is 
indicated by the ebb and flow of official ac- 
tion. As many blacks have sourly observed, 


their demands are listened to only when the 
fires are going. When the chairman—white, 
of course—of a mid-western committee for 
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betterment of economic conditions in black- 
town was asked why a promised grant had 
been rescinded, he said, “No need to spend 
the money, things have quieted down.” 
Blacks notice also that the moment any sig- 
nificant white interest is threatened, the 
Shallowness of white concern is disclosed. 
The recent effort in Pittsburgh by blacks 
to obtain a fair share of heavy construction 
jobs in that city is an instance, as is the 
continuing high incidence of school segrega- 
tion north and south, 15 years after the 
Brown decision. 

There are many more examples at hand, 
but I can shortcut all of them by remarking 
that without exception they are fatally in- 
fected by white protectionism and white 
paternalism. Iam forced to conclude that the 
legal-governmental reform methods of deal- 
ing with blacktown have been and are failing. 
We cannot cope because we no more have 
the requisite political imagination than we 
have the requisite moral compulsion. 

But we must have some way of meeting 
this greatest of domestic crises. We must 
indeed, and have found it. It is the police 
state. The police are the effective rulers of 
blacktown today. Theirs is the paraphernalia 
of any police state: the procedures, the 
weapons, the psychological instruments of 
intimidation and repression. Theirs is the 
most important possession of all, the knowl- 
edge that they have the backing of white 
America. I invoke here the memory of the 
good Germans. 

The harassment of the Panthers is a na- 
tional scandal. Many of their members have 
been killed or wounded, and the rest feel 
under sentence of death. Twenty-one 
Panthers have been murdered by the police 
in the past year, and there would have been 
more stir in whitetown if twenty-one 
panthers in America’s zoos had been wantonly 
slain. Whitetown never passes to ask whether 
the assertions of the Panthers are true, or 
whether their claims are just. They are differ- 
ent, and threatening to white complacency, 
and so their harassment is virtually unques- 
tioned, Other black groups are under con- 
stant surveillance, So frequent are “on sus- 
picion” arrests that emergency legal services 
in great variety have sprung up in the 
ghettos, but they do not come close to meet- 
ing the need and encounter moreover the un- 
remitting hostility of the forces of so-called 
law and order. We read of no such harass- 
ment or violence against the organized white 
vigilante groups. 

Frame-ups, impossible bail, unwarranted 
searches and seizures and similar practices 
are commonplaces of ghetto life. Helicopters 
hover over black neighborhoods, searchlights 
glaring and bullhorns shouting, and the pro- 
tests of citizens go unheeded. 

The readiness of police to use their weapons 
is a tenet of blacktown life. “Everyday I feel 
like a duck in a shooting gallery,” a young 
black organizer says. The cop's trigger-finger 
is the gavel of justice in blacktown. One 
American city, Wilmington, Delaware, was 
under martial law for 10 months, and white 
America was scarcely aware of it, because 
the martial law was applied to blacks not 
whites, except for a few ornery white pro- 
testers, Public functions in blacktown are 
held by permission of the precinct station. 
Curfews are enforced. Recreation programs 
are instigated and conducted by police de- 
partments, ostensibly on a get to know your 
local cop basis, but also as a means of re- 
cruiting informers, Police are the Eumenides 
of the inner city. 

Perhaps the most insidious practice of all 
is the infiltration by police of black institu- 
tions and organizations, The use of re- 
formers, the setting of friend against friend, 
child against parent, is the most familiar 
of police state strategies. Its corrupting ef- 
fects are widely felt in black town, where 
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one self-help organization after another is 
ruined by the machinations of infiltrators 
or the suspicion that informers are every- 
where present. 

The police state is, moreover, achieving 
the results it set out to achieve. Young 
blacks intent on improving the conditions of 
their community have no place to turn. The 
lawlessness of the lawmen threatens them 
at every juncture. Intimidation is not yet 
complete, but. the police—always with the 
sanction of the majority—are laboring 
mightily to make it so. Where hope flickered 
for a few months in blacktown, frustration 
and fear are now the presiding emotions. 
The cohesion among black groups that began 
to appear two years or so ago, with its prom- 
ise of the establishment of self-respecting 
black endeavors, has broken down for rea- 
sons I have already given. White America 
wants a blacktown that is not troublesome, 
that never afflicts its conscience, It wants 
& colony that knows its place, and that will 
be a little drain either on pocketbook or 
spirit. 

I realize that I shall be challenged sharply 
on all of these statements. It will be said 
that my police state amounts only to the 
precautions needed to assure the welfare and 
protection of ghetto residents themselves. 
It will be said that blacktown has brought 
on itself whatever police measures are 
being used. It will be said that my argu- 
ment is mere mawkishness that disregards 
the real dangers of outspoken, tough blacks. 
It will be said that the true police state 
of the modern era, typified in Stalin’s Rus- 
sia, Hitler's Germany, and a horde of lesser 
Latin and other nations, is wholly unlike 
the description I have given. A police state 
of such a foreign, un-American character 
cannot, it will be said, happen here. 

I do not propose to enter a dispute as to 
whether the police state in American cities 
does or does not resemble other authoritarian 
or totalitarian experiences. This is not an 
academic treaties but an angry comment on 
current events. The experience of ghetto 
blacks in the United States is what I am 
talking about. I believe that blacktown is 
experiencing a police state. How else does 
one explain the constant tension, the sense 
that a peril point is very near, a fuse ready 
to be touched off in blacktown? Is this black 
paranoia? Are these wild imaginings, or a 
human response to overbearing violence and 
threat? Of course most of white America 
does not share this sense of impending up- 
heaval. Comfortable but frightened white 
America, under the banner of law and order, 
has sent its front-line troops, the police, into 
blacktown to keep things cool. My thesis, 
you will recall, is that this is the only way 
that satisfied whitetown can find of dealing 
with the restless, unhappy inhabitants of 
blacktown. The result is a police state that 
is honey-sweet on one side—exemplified by 
police supervision of recreation programs 
and anti-crime clinics at which informers 
are discovered—and on the other is charged 
with brutality and harshness, as in the con- 
stant hassling of blacks who are disliked 
or distrusted by police. The verities are the 
brutalities of blacktown, apparent and co- 
vert. The emergence of the police state has 
destroyed the few beginnings of genuine 
dialogue between blacktown and whitetown, 
It is far easier to intimidate than to con- 
front. 

This phenomenon is of course not espe- 
cially new. The novelty today is its per- 
vasiveness in the cities, to say nothing of the 
intransigent rural South, and the direct au- 
thority for it being extended by white 
America. I refer to the very large number of 
federal and local anti-crime and anti-riot 
measures that have been passed in the last 
two years. I refer also to Attorney-General 
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Mitchell's proposals for making it easier for 
the police to go about their jobs. One of his 
proposals, you may recall, is for ‘preventive 
detention’ of suspects for as long as 60 days, 
without a charge being laid against them. 
This is a police state proposal pure and sim- 
ple; and it comes from a Cabinet member. 
The police state is not, as some contend, 
merely the creation of the ethnic groups 
whose hostility to black incursion appears 
to be at an all time high point, 

A police state is present when the police 
move from a service role, that of protection 
and peace-keeping, to a political role. I shall 
touch later on the political powers now 
being asserted by police organizations; for 
the moment it is necessary only to point to 
the number of police chiefs running for 
mayor in the large cities. This spring one 
city, Cleveland, came within an inch or two 
of a police putsch against City Hall, 

Because of its peculiarly American aspects, 
it would not be accurate, I think to call this 
police state a totalitarlan development. 
Though it has much of the stink of facism 
about it, this too is a not quite applicable 
term. The control mechanism decided on 
more or less consciously by the majority of 
complacent white Americans for keeping 
down a threatening minority might be called, 
for lack of a better word, satispression—the 
repression of the dis-satisfied by the satis- 
fied. Satispression is not a handsome word, 
and I made it up merely to mark off the con- 
temporary U.S. police state from its near- 
relatives in other continents. Satispression 
has come into being because of many fac- 
tors. One of the most important is also one 
of the least talked-about. I refer to the de- 
sire of whitetown's political and economic 
power-holders to hang on to their power as 
black voters begin to achieve urban 
majorities. 

Another factor is the anomalous part that 
the press is playing. Middle-class and white 
to the core, the press is leading its readers 


into believing that blacks and blacktowns 
are, first and foremost, a menace to their 
welfare. That this is an effect unconsciously 
achieved for the most part does not alter its 
impressive weight. Thus, we learn from our 
papers all about Black Pantherdom and its 


officers, and almost nothing about the 
heavily-armed anti-black vigilante groups, 
a far more numerous and threatening horde. 
But they have, where the press is concerned, 
the inestimable advantage of being white. 

Americans seem to be pretty content with 
what they are doing in the ghettos. It is the 
contentment associated with American flags 
appliqued on windshields, with handguns, 
and with bumper stickers saying “America, 
love it or leave it.” This is why I cannot 
“prove” that the police state exists; because 
no amount of evidence of brutality, maltreat- 
ment, injustice can prevail against white- 
town’s self-righteousness and indifference. 
One hears little clamor in whitetown against 
the lawlessness and the corrupting tactics of 
the police. Whitetown easily tolerates prac- 
tices in blacktown that it would not stand for 
in its own neighborhoods. The good Germans, 
when they were willing to pay any attention, 
easily tolerated the frightful tactics of their 
police in dealing with Communists and Jews. 
They did not—most of them, anyway—think 
that they were living in a police state. They 
thought that they were sanctioning only 
those laws and practices needed to preserve 
order and to keep the nation secure against 
its enemies. Since these laws and practices 
took effect only in distant ghettos and 
against strange, despicable people, how could 
good Germans consider them anything but 
the most reasonable preservation of law and 
order? 

A year ago this time I felt that a civil war— 
whitetown against blacktown—was inevi- 
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table, and said so. I thought then that it 
would be precipitated in the early part of 
this summer. My timetable is off, and I 
believe there are good reasons for it. These 
reasons, which I believe to be superficial and 
of no lasting importance, are (a) programs 
for black betterment are proceeding, (b) the 
moderates in black communities are increas- 
ing in numbers and political and social in- 
fluence, appearing on TV, taking part In 
church group action, etc., and (c) there is 
no cohesion among young militant groups. 

There are other and more valid reasons too. 
One is that blacks are scared for their lives, 
There is talk of survival now where there 
was talk of the “black rebellion” as recently 
as six months ago. Many blacks I know be- 
lieve that the elaborate lawnorder projects 
are military preparations to move against 
the ghettos at any provocation. The result 
is that many are subdued and apprehensive 
that they themselves and their families are 
likely to be killed or jailed, with the prob- 
abilities rising sharply with the known mili- 
tancy or radical political attitude of the 
black. In question. Thus the police state 
succeeds. 

These fears are warranted, I believe. Blacks 
are correct in seeing themselves as the pre- 
text for the wave of satispression sweeping 
the country. They are correct in seeing them- 
selves, along with the radical young, as 
the object of statutes that give legal form 
to satispression. We can never forget that 
Nazi. Germany was run according to law. 
Legal historians say that Hitler never violated 
a law. Hence he was called Adolf Legalite. 
Our present policies and laws now being 
adopted are avowedly to keep down civil 
turbulence, and they may temporarily suc- 
ceed in doing so. They seem to me also to 
be likely to ignite a civil war, or at least not 
at all designed to prevent it. But such a 
conflict will not be started by blacks, though 
every effort will be made in such an event 
to make it appear that blacks are the aggres- 
sors. This after all is the chief justification 
of today’s police state. 

My idea as to how civil war might erupt 
owes much to Prof, Arno Mayer of Prince- 
ton, the great theorist of counter-revolu- 
tion. But he should not be blamed for my 
misuse of his notions. I have felt that civil 
war was most likely to be precipitated by 
one or another of the numerous counter- 
revolutionary groups, many of them ethnic in 
composition, standing in the wings of most 
urban centers awaiting a suitable provoca- 
tion, a suitable pretext to launch a virtuous 
assault against the black community some- 
where or other. 

Such are the tensions, especially between 
the ethnic groups ringing blacktown and 
young blacks, that I felt a pretext was readily 
available, so that at any moment that a 
counter-revolutionary group felt public 
sentiment was ripe and hot, an attack would 
be made. Thereafter the police, the legitimate 
bearers of violence-authority, would come 
immediately into the picture—but how, and 
on whose side? 

Let us visualize the scene: whites attack 
blacks in an organized way. The police ar- 
rive, and have three choices: first, to step 
between the combatants and try to calm 
things, like a UN peace force, or British 
troops in North Ireland; second, to go to the 
assistance of the black community, which 
has been attacked; third, to ally themselves 
with the attackers. Which one? 

There is, I believe, only one plausible an- 
swer. The police would ally themselves with 
the white attackers. This would be, as a 
matter of fact, the most important calcula- 
tion preceding the attack of the counter- 
revolutionary group, the calculation that 
whitetown's feelings toward blacktown had 
become so inflamed as to assure that the 
police would be their allies from the begin- 
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ning. It might even be planned that way. On 
September 9 the UPI reported from Detroit, 
“Open hostility exists between the mainly 
white police department and the city’s black 
population (of nearly 40 percent.)"? 

This seems to me a wholly probable little 
playlet, and ‘still seems to me the way a civil 
war in this country is most likely to begin. 
It has not done so, in my judgment, merely 
because the police and legislators have been 
willing to do the dirty businesss of the vigi- 
lante groups. The law and order impetus of 
the white majority, carried from policy to ac- 
tion by cops and the military, has made need- 
less—so far at least—action by the para- 
military organizations. There are many of 
these in major metropolitan centers, but, 
as I have already said, the mass media have 
characteristically ignored or played down 
these organizations, and have instead con- 
centrated on the activities of black groups 
and their leaders. The harrassed Black Pan- 
thers are the best but far from the only 
exainple. 

It is time to hear again from the critics 
of my thesis. There is more crime in the 
ghetto than elsewhere, is there not? The 
Panthers are a lawless and anarchistic gang, 
are they not? The actions and statements 
of angry, discontented blacks are threats to 
the stability and welfare of the community, 
are they not? 

To all these questions the answer is yes. 
But my proposition continues to be that 
white America’s response has been to au- 
thorize a police state as the only means of 
coping with these situations. White Amer- 
ica has ignored the true causes, has brought 
little compassion and less imagination to 
the massive challenges of blacktown, and 
has encouraged lawlessness and corrupting 
practices by lawmen. The prior question is 
what we want. Do we really want a police 
state, in blacktown or anywhere else? For 
there can be no greater folly than to think 
that, in elevating the police to positions of 
arbitrary power, we can prevent this power 
from running far beyond the boundaries of 
biacktown. 

It is instructive to note the extent to 
which this power already is beyond the con- 
trol of elected officials. This power appears 
more and more to reside in the police trade 
unions—the police benevolent and fraternal 
organizations. These unions are increasingly 
dictating to mayors and police commission- 
ers what the police will and will not do: the 
weapons they will use, the circumstances 
under which they will use them, the methods 
to be employed with suspects or crowds. In 
many cities the police are already in a state 
of near-revolt against their elected supe- 
riors, and this mood is encouraged by the 
police unions. It need scarcely be said that 
these unions are conservative and self- 
interested. These organizations naturally 
favor strong-arm over non-violent methods, 
direct action against conciliation, station- 
house confessions to the laborious job of 
proving criminal acts, the judgment of the 
man on the beat over the judgment of his 
civilian superiors. Their resolutions are a 
frequent source of the “coddling the crim- 
inals” complaints against the courts which 
compel police to use the more difficult legal 
methods. Theirs is the discredit of having 
defeated most proposals for civilian review 
boards. 

Even the well-established conservatism of 
New York’s patrolmen’s Benevolent Associa- 
tion, the country’s largest police union, is 
not enough for some 5,000 of its nearly 
30,000 members. These 5,000 policemen 
formed a Law Enforcement Group, an in- 
surgent group inside the PBA, to “get tough”. 
Spokesmen for the Law Enforcement Group 
said it had been organized to meet the need 


* Santa Barbara News Press, p. 3. 
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for a national organization “that is anti- 
crime and pro law and order”—intimating 
that the Benevolent Association was not 
enough of either. I hazard the opinion that 
these unions will prove the most intractable 
and dangerous to the general welfare of any 
in the nation’s history. 

I have simplified a complex phenomenon, 
or rather, a series of complicated and inter- 
woven issues. The rapid development of a 
legitimate and necessary police power into 
what I have chosen to call in all its starkness 
a police state is merely the most formidable 
and threatening of the multitude of de- 
velopments going under the general rubric 
of urban crisis. 

As I have not made as clear as I might, 
this development is nourished by many other 
ugly developments. There are the obvious 
ones: for example, the mindless overcrowd- 
ing of metropolitan America in the absence 
of any effort either to discover poilcies that 
will keep people on the land or to entice 
them back to it. There is the domination 
of ghetto economy by outsiders: white sharks 
in black waters. There is the apparently 
irresistible tendency of bureaucracy to de- 
humanize all transactions, whether social, 
political, or economic, and especially black- 
town’s transactions with official whitetown, 
whether at the welfare office or with the 
police. There is the legacy of bad jobs, bad 
education, bad housing, systematic neglect 
by affluent rulers all along the line; and with 
it blacktown’s realization that its needs are 
only attended to under the threat or actu- 
ality of civic turmoil. So when I argue that 
we must have a police state in our central 
cities because I know no better solution, I 
am arguing also that the accompanying 
problems are equally beyond solution. 

I am also aware that I appear to be making 
police the goats of this account. This is not 
my intention, Policing is a perilous, hard line 
of work, almost inevitably engendering cyni- 
cism and a hardboiled attitude, Bad hours, 
low pay, and no great public affection, I 
realize, is the policeman’s lot. Nevertheless, 
it is natural if deplorable that the police 
should step into the civic vacuum created 
by white ignorance and distaste for black- 
town’s conditions. For their own welfare the 
police should be the first, not as now is the 
case among the last, to demand full-scale 
programs for the amelioration of blacktown, 
where admittedly the greatest dangers await 
them. 

The tendency of those armed by the state 
to take over the state was recognized from 
the outset of the nation. Hence the provi- 
sions in constitution and statute for civilian 
control of all bodies legalized by the state to 
do violence, As Prof. A. C. Germann remarks, 
however, “Any police agency that accepts the 
task of ‘community bully,’ even if tacitly 
agreed to by community silence, and regu- 
larly bugs the hell out of its minority groups, 
peace groups, hippie groups, youth groups— 
unpopular groups—will sooner or later have 
‘a lot of chickens coming home to roost,’ and 
that is now the case in many American 
communities.” * 

I do not want to involve Prof. Germann in 
my contention that we already have a police 
state in most of our great cities, and in some 
of the smaller ones as well. But he speaks 
directly to the point: 

“If,” he says, “the majority community is 
more willing to supply its police with mace, 
armored vehicles, sniper rifies, barbed wire, 
and hollow-point bullets than it is willing to 
scrutinize police field operations and elimi- 
nate ineffective, illegal, and degrading prac- 
tices, that community surely deserves the 
chaos that is certain to come.” 4 


* The Problem of Police-Community Rela- 
tions, California State College, October 1968, 


p. 4. 
*Tbid., p. 4. 
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I have no expectation that I, or anyone 
eise, will soon convince white America of the 
existence and growth of a police state that 
is bearing down ever more heavily on their 
black fellow-citizens—not to mention the 
other groups named by Prof. Germann. A 
Gallup poll divulges that 81 per cent of 
Americans think that there is no such thing 
as police brutality. I imagine that a poll in 
Nazi Germany would have disclosed a similar 
complacency among the good Germans. These 
same Americans saw Chicago police in Grant 
Park at last year’s Democratic Convention. 
They read almost daily of murder by police 
in some blacktown or other. They know of 
stop-and-search operations, of curfews, of 
the constant hassling and roughing-up of 
young blacks. They may know that the num- 
ber of civilians killed by the police in this 
country is more than three times the number 
of policemen who lose their lives while on 
the job, and that the opposite is the case 
throughout Europe. They may even know 
that “in all the upheavals that have rocked 
European countries lately, only one civilian 
died as a result of police action.” They 
almost never see police brought to account 
for their actions. Let me read a few recent 
headlines from th? Los Angeles Times: 

“Youth Slain (by Police) in Tragic Error.” 

“One out of Every 10 Lawmen in County 
Accused of Malpractice: Most Frequent Of- 
fense is ‘Use of Physical Force.’ ” 

“Burglary Suspect, 14, Killed in L.A. Mar- 
Ket by Deputy.” 

“Slaying of Sniper Suspect Ruled ‘Not 
Criminal.’” 

“Police Actions Termed “Harassment.’” 

Once again I must stress that I am not 
solely condemning the police, though they, 
no less than Hitler’s agents, must be held 
responsible for their actions. I am asserting 
only that our tradition of violence, abetted 
by the ignorance and willful blindness of 
whitetown—the American counterpart of the 
good Germans—and immensely stimulated 
by resistance in blacktown, have together 
resulted in satispression, a police state, and 
the establishment of the police as a political 
entity. 

Few in whitetown will agree with the 
urban pathology I have sought to illuminate. 
I grant that my thesis is not heavily docu- 
mented. For those wishing a closer inspec- 
tion of the facts I refer to the Kerner Com- 
mission report and to the several studies of 
the Commission on Violence, of which Prof. 
Germann’s paper is an admirable example. I 
have only done what these reports did not do, 
put a line under all the findings and add 
them up. The sum is the police state. 

Yet before Americans can be persuaded 
to do anything significant about this condi- 
tion, I fear that even more pointed evidence 
will have to be offered. Then I see the urgent 
need for a city-by-city Report on the Prev- 
alence of Police State Practices. Assembling 
such a report would be worthy of Ralph Na- 
der’s attention, for it most requires inde- 
pendence, energy, and healthy disrespect of 
conventional opinion and authority. Perhaps 
he would consider bringing together a coun- 
terpart of that valiant band, Nader's Raiders, 
that has lately uncovered so many stagnant 
and hidden pools in official Washington. Only 
such a diagnostic technique, dealing with 
both the producers and consumers of police 
state practices, would stand a chance of 
bringing white America face to face with its 
most foreboding contemporary creation. 

There is some irony in/the public and 
Congressional revolt we are now witnessing 
against that other formidable bastion of 
legitimated violence, the Pentagon. Today 
budgets are cut, new arms programs ques- 
tioned and sometimes eliminated, and even 


5 How the Police Work, New Republic, 
Aug. 2, 1969. 
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the preponderant role of the military in for- 
eign policy appears on its way to dilution. All 
this at a moment when the domestic military 
force is achieving a never-before-counte- 
nanced role in urban affairs. 

Public reason is beginning to prevail with 
respect to the domination of the Department 
of Defense because it has become evident 
that we have been foolishly frightening our- 
selves, almost to death, about dangers that 
are non-existent or magnified immensely out 
of scale. 

It would be nice to think that public rea- 
son might also prevail soon with respect to 
events and problems within our borders, 
where we are similarly frightening ourselves 
silly. The problems are all there, and in- 
tractable enough; but they cannot be solved 
by force any more than we have solved Viet 
Nam with a hundred billion dollars worth of 
violence. 

I am afraid, however, that we are a long 
way from a reign of public reason in black- 
town. I am more afraid that in the mean- 
time we shall do our best to reinstate docility 
and submissiveness in our black fellow- 
citizens as their only proper attitude. 

I am most afraid that we shall soon have 
our own Reichstag fire, and that a shameful 
civil war will erupt, and bloody our con- 
science and honor for generations to come. 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 

I was in Jackson, Miss., as was the 
gentleman from Michigan. We were at 
the funeral for James Earl Green. Mr. 
Green was no Black Panther; he was a 
17-year-old high school senior walking 
home from work, and he was struck down 
in a senseless fusillade of gunfire by the 
Mississippi State Police that killed two 
and wounded many more. His entire 
crime was that of walking down the side- 
walk across from the ill-fated women’s 
dormitory of Jackson State College that 
day. I too, Mr. Speaker, inspected the 
facade of that dormitory, and I too have 
concluded that it is nothing short of a 
miracle that the dead were not numbered 
in dozens. I hope that I never again see 
anything in this country as close to a do- 
mestic search and destroy mission as 
that. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
ments just made by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Michigan, have just re- 
minded me of one other item that I 
should like to ask permission to have in- 
cluded in my remarks. 

I refer to some remarks which were 
recently made by a police chief in Cali- 
fornia who has had a great amount of 
dealing with the Black Panthers out 
there. You would expect that his remarks 
regarding the Black Panthers would be 
rather vituperative. 

To the contrary, however, in trying to 
explain to the rest of this Nation what 
causes Black Panthers, this police chief 
in a very articulate manner describes to 
this Nation the kinds of conditions that 
have fostered and created situations in 
which this Nation now has groups such as 
the Black Panthers. 

Mr. Speaker, I think for the benefit of 
my colleagues, I would like them to see 
these comments which were printed in 
an editorial in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
recently, and I would now at this time 
ask for permission to include this edi- 
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long as a part of my statement at this 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial to which I refer is as follows: 

LESSON FROM THE PANTHERS 


The recent statement about the Black 
Panther party by the police chief of Oakland, 
Calif., is pertinent because the chief has been 
concerned with the Panther problem ever 
since the party came into being in his city 
and state three years ago. 

It would have been easy for Chief E. R. 
Gain, drawing upon his Oakland experiences, 
to denounce, to express bitterness and to 
make otherwise nonconstructive comment. 
Instead, he got to the root of the matter. His 
clear view is worth emphasizing: 

“The American people,” Chief Gain said, 
“should recognize that the phenomenon of 
the Black Panther party is not at all unique, 
given the violence of our society, given the 
divisions in our country, given the plight of 
the poor blacks in our cities ... The Black 
Panther party is a retrogressive, irrational, 
ambiguous movement . . . It could not sur- 
vive were it not for the underlying conditions 
under which black people are forced to live. 

“If the poor black man in this country 
could only have hope. If he could see a na- 
tional government where a president would 
speak up and see their plight and promise a 
national commitment to change it. If they 
could sense that hope, they would end the 
Black Panther party and its present plat- 
form... 

“But they have not been given that hope. 
President Johnson refused to endorse the 
Kerner Commission report (on civil disor- 
ders) . . . President Nixon hasn’t endorsed 
the Eisenhower Commission report (on the 
causes and prevention of violence). These 
reports just sit there on the shelf. There is 
no national commitment to do something 
about creating jobs and housing and hope. 

“So you have Panthers and you have crime 
which is caused by poverty. We can deal 
with it for the short run with more and more 
policemen and you may wind up with a 
police state. Or we can make the kind of 
commitment that has to be made to correct 
these conditions. It’s up to us, and the Pan- 
thers have very little to do with it.” 


Mr. MIKVA. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend the gentleman from Chicago 
for presenting us with an opportunity 
and a forum in which we can discuss this 
grave situation that has evolved in our 
country with regard to the administra- 
tion of justice, not only for black people, 
but for all people who happen not to be 
in the power structure of our Nation. 

I wish to join with my other colleagues 
in the remarks they have made prior to 
my speaking, and I wish to say I am in 
full agreement with those remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, the circumstances sur- 
rounding the “murders” of two members 
of the Black Panther party in Chicago is 
a sad commentary on the administration 
of justice in this country. While those in 
high government office are demanding 
respect for law and order, people across 
this country are being legally executed 
by those who are supposed to enforce the 
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law. The killing of the two Panthers in 
Chicago is not an isolated case. It must 
be viewed in its totality and compared 
with the hundreds of blacks in this Na- 
tion who are killed annually by police 
officers under very questionable circum- 
stances. 

A passage from the grand jury report 
documenting what happened on that 
December night in Chicago vividly points 
out the absurdity of law and order pro- 
ponents. “The whole concept of going on 
a raid in a high-crime density area to 
obtain weapons from known militants— 
led by a convicted felon believed to be 
dangerous—with only 14 men, in plain- 
clothes, in the dead of night, with no 
sound equipment, no lighting equipment, 
no tear gas, and no plan for dealing 
with potential resistance seems ill-con- 
ceived,” the grand jury concluded. 

Mr. Speaker, the Black Panther shoot- 
out leaves a great deal unexplained. In 
addition to the two Black Panthers 
killed, four others were wounded by po- 
lice in that raid at the Chicago apart- 
ment. 

On December 4, 1969, State’s Attor- 
ney Edward V. Hanrahan said: 

As soon as Our men announced they were 
policemen, occupants of the first floor apart- 
ment attacked them with shotgun fire. 

The officers took cover and the occupants 
continued firing at our policemen from sev- 
eral rooms in the apartment. 


The Federal grand jury probing the 
police raid on the Black Panther apart- 
ment concluded that only one shot, if 
any, was fired from inside the building. 

Mr. Speaker, this raises some very 
serious questions about the integrity and 
credibility of State’s Attorney Edward V. 
Hanrahan. Was he an actual eyewitness 
to the Black Panther murders? If so, did 
he deliberately lie about the role of the 
police? Or was he misinformed about 
what actually happened? If so, will Mr. 
Hanrahan pursue the prosecution of the 
police officers with the same diligence 
and tenacity that he pursued the prose- 
cution of the Panthers? 

Either the State’s attorney general was 
not an eyewitness of the crime, or the 
persons who informed him of their crime 
deliberately misled him. It raises some 
other questions, too. If the State’s attor- 
ney general were an eyewitness of a 
crime, and described it in such a fashion 
as to mislead the public by saying there 
was shotgun fire coming out, the police 
officers took cover, and then the people 
inside continued to fire and continued 
to fire, and that the police officers only 
shot in self-defense, and if the evidence 
produced by the grand jury is such that 
they can prove that only one bullet, if 
any, came out, then, in my opinion, Mr. 
Hanrahan is a liar, and if he were not an 
eyewitness to that crime, and he relied 
on other people to give him the infor- 
mation, and they deliberately misled him 
in this instance, then the other question 
that I would like to raise is, Will Mr. 
Hanrahan have the same diligence and 
the same tenacity to prosecute those who 
deliberately misled him as he had in at- 
tempting to prosecute members of the 
Black Panther party? 

I would like to say again that this 
killing in Chicago was not an isolated 
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case. It happens across this country. In 
my district, for instance, in St. Louis in 
the last 3 years we have had black people 
shot by police officers who had appre- 
hended them and arrested them and 
cuffed their hands behind their backs, 
and between the time they cuffed their 
hands behind their backs and the time 
these particular people arrived at the 
police station, they were killed by police 
officers, two of them shot in the back. 
The police claimed they were attempting 
to escape—with their hands cuffed be- 
hind their backs. 

Just recently in my district in St. 
Louis a police officer sent out an emer- 
gency code that a riot was taking place 
in a public housing project, and this was 
an integrated housing project, black and 
white people living there, and a police 
officer claimed that a sniper had fired at 
him from a rooftop in an 11-story build- 
ing. There were over 2,000 people living 
in that building, and he claimed that one 
shot was fired at him, and over 100 police 
officers with automatic weapons, some of 
them illegal—and we have pictures of the 
illegal weapons that they used—sprayed 
that public housing project at 10 o’clock 
in the evening when more than 2,000 
people were at home, and they shot out 
hundreds of windows of innocent people 
and jeopardized the lives of thousands of 
people. This is the kind of response that 
we are getting across this country today 
by police officers who are overreacting 
in most instances. 

I, too, visited the campus at Jackson 
State College, and I think that it is 
shameful that police officers and high- 
way patrolmen, as occurred in the in- 
cident at Jackson State College, can roll 
a tank up on a university campus 
mounted with a machinegun and spray 
bullets into a dormitory, a girls’ dormi- 
tory, as they did at Jackson State Col- 
lege. I think that this is indicative of the 
depths to which we have sunk in this 
country. I agree with the previous 
speaker that there will be no respect for 
law and order in this country until those 
who are responsible for enforcing law 
and order begin to respect it themselves. 

I include some articles from various 
newspapers commenting on the killing of 
the Black Panthers in Chicago. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to commend 
the following articles to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The articles are as follows: 

[From the St. Louls Post Dispatch, 
May 18, 1970] 
POLICE 82, PANTHERS 1 

The obvious questions to be drawn from 
the federal grand jury’s report on the Black 
Panther shootout in Chicago last December 
are whether the police opened fire without 
cause on the nine occupants of the apart- 
ment they raided and whether officers then 
proceeded to falsify evidence so as not only 
to protect themselves but also to assure that 
the seven survivors were sent to prison. 


That more damaging evidence against the 
police was not revealed by the jury can in 
large part be blamed on the Panthers them- 
selves. The seven survivors of the raid refused 


to cooperate with the jury, convinced it was 
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stacked against them. That, it is now appar- 
ent, was not so. It is a credit to the persist- 
ence and keen judgment of the jury that it 
was able to go as far as it did in exposing the 
police conduct in the matter under the cir- 
cumstances, 

Here, in short, is what the jury found: The 
police fired 82 shots, the Panthers one, a far 
cry from the running gun-battle account 
given the press immediately after the raid. 
The police laboratory left in the apartment 
at least 80 bullets anq casings and numerous 
other items of evidence, gathering only that 
evidence which would support the police 
version of the one-way shootout. The labora- 
tory did not ask the raiding police to turn 
over their weapons for ballistics tests until 
after the seven Panthers had been indicted 
and questions about the indictment arose. 
The inquiry conducted by the police depart- 
ment’s internal investigation unit was “so 
seriously deficient that it suggests purpose- 
ful malfeasance.” The coroner's report re- 
versed the entry and exit wounds in Fred 
Hampton's head. The coroner falsely reported 
that the contents of Hampton’s stomach had 
been analyzed as part of the autopsy. The in- 
dictments against the seven surviving Black 
Panthers were based on “mistaken” evidence. 
Charges against the seven were dropped by 
State’s Attorney Edward V. Hanrahan only 
after the federal grand jury notified the 
court of the “mistaken” evidence. 

One can only speculate as to what might 
have happened to the seven if an independ- 
ent investigation of the shootings had not 
been undertaken by a federal jury. The panel 
suggested that a subsequent grand jury in- 
vestigate whether the Panthers’ refusal to 
testify constituted obstruction of justice. 
What the Panthers’ might do is use the 
second grand jury to urge that charges are 
brought against the appropriate police and 
public officials, an opportunity they had with 
the first jury but stupidly forfeited. If the 
Panthers refuse to co-operate with the sec- 
ond jury they have little cause to complain 
that “the system” will not allow justice done. 

But one needs no sympathy for the Pan- 
thers to realize that police above all must be 
held to strict accountability for the law, for 
the sake of all citizens. No one needs a shoot- 
‘em-up police force. 


[From the St. Louis Post Dispatch, May 19, 
1970] 


FALSIFICATION AND MISREPRESENTATION— 
How FEDERAL GRAND JURY DESCRIBED PO- 
LICE IN BLACK PANTHER CASE 


(Excerpts from a 249-page report filed by 
a United States District Court grand jury at 
Chicago which investigated the police raid on 
& Black Panther Party apartment last De- 
cember.) 

Cuicaco.—The great variance between the 
physical evidence and the evidence and the 
testimony of the officers raises the question 
as to whether the officers are falsifying their 
accounts. 

At an absolute minimum, the participating 
officers say they were fired at with 10 to 15 
shots. Yet, only one bullet hole, one shell and 
one projectile—all associated with the blast 
by a slug through the living room door—can 
be identified ballistically as having been fired 
by the occupants. The most plausible expla- 
nation, but one rejected by the officers, is 
that in the darkness and excitement they 
mistakenly attributed to the occupants the 
fire of other officers. 

It is impossible to determine if there is 
probable cause to believe civil rights have 
been violated without the testimony and co- 
operation of the surviving Panther members. 
This co-operation has been denied to the 
grand jury. Given the political nature of the 
Panthers, the grand jury is forced to con- 
clude that they are more interested in the 
issue of police persecution than in obtain- 
ing justice. 
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The whole concept of going on a raid in a 
high crime density area to obtain weapons 
from known militants—led by a convicted 
felon believed to be dangerous—with only 
14 men, in plainclothes, in the dead of night, 
with no sound equipment, no lighting equip- 
ment, no tear gas and no plan for dealing 
with potential resistance, seems ill-con- 
ceived, The grand jury believes that a pro- 
fessional police department would not have 
adopted such an approach. 

The crime lab of the Chicago Police De- 
partment was responsible, in part at least, 
for a totally inadequate search and for a 
grossly insufficient analysis. The team re- 
covered but seven items and left behind at 
least 80 projectiles and casings and at least 
as many other items of physical evidence. 
The testimony that the team’s only purpose 
was to gather evidence supporting the offi- 
cer’s stories, makes it clear that there simply 
was no thorough professional examination 
made of the premises. Similarly, the work 
done by the lab after it received the limited 
amount of evidence submitted displays 
questionable professionalism, 

The performance of the internal investiga- 
tions division of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment was so seriously deficient that it 
suggests purposeful malfeasance. The regu- 
lar channels of the IID were bypassed. No 
officer was given the opportunity to explain 
what happened in detail and all the subordi- 
nate officers were asked only to ratify their 
sergeant’s account—which itself was based 
not only on prepared questions, but sug- 
gested answers composed by a police lawyer 
and shown to the sergeant in advance. 

Nor did the IID investigate any potential 
violations of Police Department regulations 
by the officers. When Superintendent 
James R. Conlisk was told that proposed 
answers, as well as the questions, had been 
prepared and discussed, he said: “, ., I am 
flabbergasted to think that such a thing 
could exist.” 

Moreover, the publication of the results of 
this “investigation”, in the view of the grand 
jury, was misleading to the general public 
by inferring that a legitimate investigation 
was held. 

It must be reported that the Panther tac- 
tics and policies help create much of the 
very tension and conflict they have com- 
plained of in this and other cases. While the 
grand jury has focused on the civil rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution, any analysis 
of law enforcement problems in this case 
must make it clear that there is no intention 
to defend or excuse any violations of state 
and local law. In this case, the state's at- 
torney’s police did, in fact, seize and remove 
from public circulation 19 weapons and a 
large quantity of ammunition. The fact that 
the raid was poorly planned and executed 
and the evidence was mishandled does not 
mean that there should have been no raid. 

This investigation establishes reasonable 
grounds to question whether the continua- 
tion of the coroner’s office is desirable. The 
findings were based on incomplete evidence 
and, in fact, were not binding on anyone. 
Nor did the medical work seem to be of high 
caliber. The reversal of the entrance and 
exit hole made by a bullet in Fred Hamp- 
ton’s head and the misdescription of one of 
Hampton’s wounds could have caused se- 
rious repercussions. The understaffing, inade- 
quate procedures, use of an unlicensed pa- 
thologist indicate serious problems, 

The pathologist from the coroner’s office 
misrepresented the autopsy procedures which 
he followed by stating that he had opened 
the stomach of Hampton and examined its 
contents. In fact the stomach was un- 
touched. ... 

One of the matters which the grand jury 
took up was the question of why the raided 
premises were not sealed or otherwise made 
secure until almost two weeks after the in- 
cident. The civil authorities which could 
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have sealed the premises while a detailed 
and thorough examination was made all de- 
clined responsibility for the failure to seal. 

Not only did the state's attorney’s police 
fail to turn in their weapons for testing, the 
crime laboratory did not even request them 
to do so until after a mistaken report was 
prepared and indictments based on it. When 
the grand jury received evidence from the 
FBI that the police crime laboratory had in- 
correctly identified two shells as having been 
fired from the weapons seized from Brenda 
Harris and that there was thus evidence of 
only one shot having been fired by Panther 
Weapons, it promptly notified the court of a 
potential miscarriage of justice. 

The grand jury had evidence that part of 
the evidence upon which those indictments 
charging the seven survivors with attempted 
murder had been based was false. 

The grand jury believes that the action of 
these Panther witnesses in refusing to testify 
is without legal justification and is nothing 
more than political posturing to publicize 
the Panthers’ position on juries. The jury 
recommends that the conduct of Mr. Bobby 
Rush, Panther minister of defense, in for- 
mulating and announcing the Panther policy 
against co-operation, should be carefully 
evaluated by a subsequent grand jury to 
determine if it violates federal laws prohibit- 
ing obstruction of justice. 


[From the Washington Post, May 25, 1970] 
THE POLICE AND THE BLACK PANTHERS 


The report of the federal grand jury which 
investigated a police raid on a Black Pan- 
ther apartment in Chicago last December is 
a stunning document. It demonstrates, in 
the most vivid terms, why some Negroes in 
this country regard the police as their natu- 
ral enemy and demand that the entire sys- 
tem of American government be changed. 
But it also demonstrates that this system of 
government can work to protect those same 
Negroes if only they will use it. Because it is 
so rare for a single document, for a single 
case, to present both aspects of this feeling 
of distrust and fear, we are publishing else- 
where on this page today extracts from the 
grand jury’s findings. 

One cannot read the entire report, which 
runs well over 25,000 words, without being 
appalled at the conduct of law enforcement 
agencies in Chicago. The story of the raid, 
as pleced together by the grand jury, would 
sound like an episode out of the Keystone 
Kops if it were not so tragic. The raid, an 
attempt to serve a search warrant for illegal 
weapons, was poorly planned and ineptly 
executed, The police contend to this day 
that they met heavy resistance; they told 
the grand jury the Panthers fired 10 to 15 
shots at them at a minimum. But the grand 
jury discovered that of the 83 empty shells 
subsequently picked up in the apartment, 82 
had been fired in police weapons. And of the 
56 bullets that were recovered, 55 were fired 
in police weapons. The only physical evi- 
dence of Panther shooting the grand jury 
found supports the police contention that a 
Panther fired first. But none of the physical 
evidence supports the police story of a fire- 
fight. The grand jury concluded, “The most 
plausible explanation, but one rejected by 
the officers, is that in the darkness and ex- 
citment they mistakenly attributed to the 
occupants (of the apartment) the fire of 
other officers.” 

Regardless of what happened in that 
apartment, there is plenty of other material 
in this report to convince black militants 
and many others that the police were less 
interested in upholding the law and seeing 
justice done than in getting the Panthers 
and covering up any illegal tracks they made 
in getting them. The grand jury said that 
the police search of the apartment was un- 
professional, that the police investigation of 
the actions of the raiding officers was a 
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whitewash, that the coroner’s autopsy was 
incompetent, that some of the information 
released by the prosecutor to news media 
was clearly erroneous, and that the man who 
made ballistics tests for the police knew 
they were inadequate (they were also er- 
roneous) but feared for his job if he said so. 

With this kind of conduct by law enforce- 
ment officials—it is not hard to see in it a 
deliberate plot to convict the surviving Pan- 
thers of attempted murder on false evi- 
dence—how much more does a militant who 
thinks the American system is oppressive 
need to decide that he has no chance for 
Justice and equality as long as that system 
exists? 

The grand jury report is in itself an inter- 
esting answer because the grand jury is a 
part of that system and it was ready to act 
against the police. The investigative job 
done by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the Department of Justice was superb 
and led directly to the dismissal of the in- 
dictments against the surviving Panthers. 
The evidence of police misconduct these two 
agencies supplied the grand jury was so sub- 
stantial that the jury begged those survivors 
to provide it with the additional evidence it 
needed for an indictment. They refused on 
the ground that they would not testify before 
a jury most of whose members were white. 
The following exchange between an assistant 
United States attorney and one of the sur- 
vivors tells it better than we can: 

“Q. So I say to you again that this is the 
only grand jury you have got, and this is the 
only body in existence at this time who has 
power to do anything. .. . 

“You have a small child, Miss Johnson, 
and I am convinced and I think the grand 
jury is convinced that what happened on 
December 4th, 1969 should not happen again. 
But their power to act, Miss Johnson, is tied 
into your power to cooperate with this grand 
jury, and I would hate to read two weeks 
from now or two months from now or two 
years from now that there has been another 
shoot-out in Chicago or any other city where 
two men are killed and four people are 
wounded, If I do read that, Miss Johnson, 
and if you read it, then I think we can both 
Say one of the reasons this has happened is 
because you sat on this stand with the power 
to do something about it and rhetoric was 
more important to you than justice.... 

“A. I have nothing to say to this grand 
jury.” 

This whole episode, it seems to us, sums 
up one of the major tragedies of our time. 
The government—in this case the law en- 
forcement agencies of Chicago—has pro- 
vided a substantial reason for some citizens 
to believe that there can be no justice for 
them. For lack of faith—and not without 
some reason—those citizens have helped 
make that belief come true by refusing to 
accept justice when it is offered. That is the 
awful dilemma, for the system of law en- 
forcement can only be reformed or improved 
if all citizens are willing to help. This grand 
jury tried; the Black Panthers would not. 


[From the Washington Post] 


THE GRAND JURY REPORT ON THE PANTHER 
Raw 


At 4:45 a.m. last December 4, a force of 
policemen assigned to the state’s attorney's 
office in Chicago began a raid on an apart- 
ment occupied by a group of Black Panthers. 
Within the next 10 minutes, almost 100 shots 
were fired. Two Panther leaders were killed. 
Four other occupants of the apartment 
were wounded, police seized 19 weapons and 
a large quantity of ammunition. The raid 
has become a cause celebre of the Black Pan- 
ther movement, whose leaders claim it was 
planned deliberately to kill Panthers. The 
police claim it was a legitimate raid aimed 
at confiscating an arms cache. 

On May 15, a federal grand jury released 
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& 25-page report on its investigation into 
that raid, an investigation led by a team of 
Justice Department lawyers and aided by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. That report 
finds the stated purpose of the raid to have 
been valid but its planning and execution 
“unprofessional.” The report denounces the 
Chicago law enforcement agencies, the news 
media, and the Panthers for subsequent acts, 
The grand jury could find no evidence, for 
instance, that more than one shot was fired 
by a Black Panther, although the police in- 
sist many shots were fired at them. It found 
that a Chicago ballistics expert incorrectly 
identified bullets as coming from a Panther 
gun when they came from police guns; that 
& pathologist hired by the Panthers incor- 
rectly said Hampton was drugged at the time 
of his death; that the coroner reported ex- 
amining Hampton's stomach when he had 
not done so. The grand jury clearly im- 
plies that it might have indicted some police- 
men for their actions except for the refusal 
of the Panthers to testify. 

The following are extracts by this grand 
jury . .. has presented a rare opportunity to 
evaluate the effectiveness of various law en- 
forcement agencies and, indeed, the whole 
legal system. ... Such an analysis of our law 
enforcement machinery is especially appro- 
priate at a time when the basic fairness and 
fundamental competence of the American 
Legal System is constantly questioned and, 
by some, totally repudiated. The analysis 
which follows is disappointing because it 
demonstrates serious shortcomings in the 
performance of some public agencies and 
mutual suspicion among the individuals in- 
volved that seems almost paranoic, 


THE POLICE AND PROSECUTORS 


The grand jury concludes that the state’s 
attorney’s office should discontinue or mini- 
mize the use of police assigned to it for nor- 
mal police department functions such as the 
service of search warrants ... The grand 
jury believes the facts show that the state's 
attorney’s police are neither trained nor 
equipped for such major undertakings. 

The problems inherent in using the state's 
attorney's police in this way are readily ap- 
parent, It was never clear who was responsi- 
ble for the crime scene, either its search or 
its security. Police department officials say 
the state's attorney’s officers had the re- 
sponsibility because it was their raid, and 
the police department only provided assist- 
ance as requested, The state’s attorney said 
that when the police crime laboratory men 
arrived, the whole scene was their responsi- 
bility. As a result, no gun was tagged or fin- 
gerprinted, no record made of where it was 
found, no proper inventory was made and no 
record shows what ammunition was in each, 
if any. The scene was abandoned by 7:30 
a.m. through an unexplainable series of con- 
flicting orders... 

Moreover, the whole concept of going on 
& raid in a high crime density area to obtain 
weapons from known militants—led by a 
convicted felon believed to be dangerous— 
with only 14 men, in plainclothes, in the 
dead of night, with no sound equipment, no 
lighting equipment, no tear gas and no plan 
for dealing with potential resistance seems 
ill-conceived. The grand jury believes that a 
professional police department would not 
have adopted such an approach ... 

The operation of (the Chicago police 
crime laboratory) in this case indicated.a se- 
rious lack of professionalism and objectivity. 
The whole purpose of a crime laboratory is 
to gather and analyze evidence. A scientific 
approach, in the grand jury’s view, is neces- 
sarily objective and unbiased. It is incon- 
ceivable how the activities of the mobile 
crime lab team can be justified in light of this 
standard. The team recovered but seven 
items and left behind at least 80 projectiles 
and casings and at least as many other items 
of physical evidence. The testimony of the 
team leader that the team’s only purpose 
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was to gather evidence supporting the offi- 
cers’ stories, makes it clear that there sim- 
ply was no thorough professional examina- 
tion of the premises .. . 

Similarly, the work done by the lab after 
it received the limited amount of evidence 
submitted displays questionable profession- 
alism. While any firearms examiner can be 
excused a mistake—even one with serious 
consequences—there was more involved here. 
Not only did the state’s attorney’s police 
fail to turn in their weapons for testing, the 
crime laboratory did not even request them 
to do so until after a mistaken report was 
prepared and indictments based on it and 
after this grand jury investigation was initi- 
ated... 

In short, the crime lab was responsible, in 
part at least, for a totally inadequate search 
and grossly insufficient analysis. The testi- 
mony of the firearms examiner that he could 
not have refused to sign what he believed 
was an inadequate and preliminary report 
on pain of potential discharge is highly 
alarming. If true, it could undermine public 
confidence in all scientific analysis performed 
by this agency... 

The performance of (the Internal Inspec- 
tion Division) of the Chicago police depart- 
ment—the branch dedicated to impartial 
and objective investigations of police con- 
duct—was so seriously deficient that it sug- 
gests purposeful malfeasance. The regular 
channels of the IID were bypassed. Instead 
of a complete investigation of any of the 
factual controversies raging in the press, the 
investigation ‘consisted only of gathering all 
police reports, soliciting cooperation from 
counsel for persons accused of crimes 
(knowing that no defense counsel would per- 
mit pre-trial statements by an accused) and 
asking the officers involved a few simple 
conclusory questions in which they denied 
wrongdoing. No officer was given the oppor- 
tunity to explain what happened in detail 
and all the subordinate officers were asked 
only to ratify their sergeant’s account— 
which itself was based not only on prepared 
questions, but suggested answers composed 
by a police department lawyer and shown to 
the sergeant in advance... 

Moreover, the publication of the results 
of this “investigation,” in the view of the 
grand jury, was misleading to the general 
public by inferring that a legitimate investi- 
gation was held. The grand jury found a 
more detailed account of the raid in The 
Chicago Tribune than it did in the IID 
files... 

Nor did the medical work of the coroner’s 
office seem to be of higher caliber. The rever- 
sal of the entrance and exit hole and the 
mis-description of one of Hampton’s wounds 
could, in some cases, have caused serious re- 
percussions. The understaffing, inadequate 
procedures, use of an unlicensed pathologist, 
loss of a crucial dicta-belt and reliance on 
dieners (autopsy assistants) to do work such 
as fluoroscopy indicate serious problems. 


THE MEDIA 


In the view of the grand jury, improper 
and grossly exaggerated stories were re- 
ported almost daily in the Chicago media. It 
seemed to become a kind of publicity con- 
test with everyone involved releasing more 
and more to newspapers and other media 
who published anything and everything. 
Thus, the smoke had hardly cleared before 
Panther spokesmen claimed murder, and 
their claims were published. Similarly, the 
injured policemen made immediate state- 
ments to the press at the hospital which were 
either grossly inaccurate or grossly dis- 
torted. The ensuing escalations .. . culmi- 
nated in a television spectacular being acted 
out by the policemen who did the shooting. 
While we can understand the state’s attor- 
ney’s position—that he felt obliged to re- 
spond to widely published charges made by 
Panther spokesmen—the jurors cannot ac- 
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cept this as justifying the extraordinary tel- 
evision show or the exclusive (and in part 
erroneous) Chicago Tribune account... 

The media must accept responsibility for 
some of the problems of pre-trial publicity. 
Especially where the public is intensely in- 
terested in a case, the journalists must rec- 
ognize their duty of accurate and balanced 
reporting. In a competitive press, sensa- 
tional headlines reporting unproved and un- 
checked allegations undoubtedly attract 
readership, but, if in error, they also publi- 
cize misinformation, sow distrust among citi- 
zens and may even prejudice the interests of 
justice. 

Nor can the grand jury justify the equally 
prejudical approach of attorneys for the 
apartment occupants. Press conferences 
were held by defense counsel and expert 
witnesses, which, at least in one instance, re- 
sulted in the widespread dissemination of to- 
tally erroneous information on drugs with 
no foundation at all that Hampton was in- 
tentionally murdered after being drugged... 


THE PANTHERS 


Organizations such as the Black Panther 
Party present law enforcement probiems of 
the most serious dimensions. It must be re- 
ported that the Panther tactics and policies 
help create much of the very tension and 
conflict they have complained of in this and 
other cases. While the grand jury has fo- 
cused on the civil rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution to all persons, any analysis of 
law enforcement problems in this case must 
make it clear that there is no intention to de- 
fend or excuse any violations of state and 
local law. Certainly, gathering large num- 
bers of unregistered firearms and ammuni- 
tion is not an act of peace. Public advocacy 
of violence toward policemen is not an ap- 
peal for justice. The constant rhetoric of 
revolution in the tinder of the ghetto will 
never solve the social and economic prob- 
lems of black citizens. 

Much has been done and is being done to- 
ward eliminating these human problems, but 
the continuing process of change and correc- 
tion will take time, perhaps a number of 
years. In the meantime, the difference be- 
tween chaos and order is the responsibility 
of local law enforcement agencies. In a diffi- 
cult situation, the job of law enforcement 
agencies is to preserve order, administer 
justice and guarantee the fundamental 
rights of all citizens. In these tasks, they de- 
serve public understanding and support. The 
activities of violence oriented groups such 
as the Panthers seriously complicate the 
achievement of legitimate goals of such 
agencies... 

If officers of the law are on a legitimate 
and proper mission to search for illegal weap- 
ons that could endanger countless persons, 
they should not be met with gun fire. In this 
case, the state's attorney's police did, in fact, 
seize and remove from public circulation 19 
Weapons and a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion. The fact that the raid was poorly 
planned and executed and the evidence was 
mishandled does not mean that there should 
have been no raid ... 

CONCLUSION 


This grand jury has sincerely endeavored 
to exhaust every reasonable means of inquiry 
to ascertain the facts of this case. The most 
concise conclusion is that, in this case, it is 
impossible to determine if there is probable 
cause to believe an individual's civil rights 
have been violated without the testimony 
and cooperation of that person. This co- 
operation has been denied to this grand jury. 
Given the political nature of the Panthers, 
the grand jury is forced to conclude that 
they are more interested in the issue of 
police persecution than they are in obtain- 
ing justice. It is a sad fact of our society that 
such groups can transform such issues into 
donations, sympathy and membership, with- 
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out ever submitting to impartial fact finding 
by anyone. Perhaps the short answer is that 
revolutionary groups simply do not want the 
legal system to work. 

On the other hand, the performance of 
agencies of law enforcement, in this case at 
least, gives some seasonable basis for public 
doubt of their efficiency or even of their 
credibility. 

The resulting competition for the alle- 
giance of the public serves to increase the 
polarization in the community. 


[From Los Angeles Sentinel, Dec, 11, 1969] 


PANTHER GENOCIDE PLOT ARRIVES IN 
Los ANGELES 


(By Booker Griffin) 


A mass national plot to commit genocide 
upon the Black Panther party has reared its 
ugly head in our community. 

Raids on three Panther locations early 
Monday morning brought the full force of 
the authoritarians’ national conspiracy 
against the party to grotesque reality in our 
own back yard. 

Despite police department and power 
structure appeasement public relations, it 
is apparent to large segments of the black 
community—ranging from NAACP types, to 
elected Officials, to students, to small chil- 
dren—that the police department is bully- 
ing the Panthers and through any means 
necessary is trying to destroy the party. 

The first and major question that we must 
ask ourselves is whether the police depart- 
ment was picked out of the clear blue sky 
as a point of concentration for the Black 
Panther party activities or whether police 
practices in the black community created a 
need that the Panthers in their way and 
through their means are trying to meet. 

Could it be that the Panthers are making 
some attempt to program a silent feeling 
that beats in the hearts and souls of a great 
cross-section of the black community? 


AGAINST PRACTICES 


This does not imply that such a feeling 
would be against the police, but against the 
practices of many officers. Those of us in the 
news media who watched commanding of- 
ficers turn their backs as wildly fanatic of- 
ficers clubbed, kicked and brutalized help- 
less people, including women and children 
around the Panther area, all day Monday 
must have clouded feelings in that regard 
today. 

The unlawful character of the national 
raids and other un-American persecution of 
the Panthers is based upon an assumed 
mass ignorance of the law on the part of 
the average citizen. Let’s look at the legal 
basis for the raids in Los Angeles. 

Legal right to storm the Panther facilities 
was lawful by virtue of warrants to arrest 
two assumed Panthers on alleged charges, 
Warrants were also issued to search for weap- 
ons. This was all supposed to be based on 
police intelligence work. 

First and foremost, the police were on 
shaky ground to storm three sites to seek two 
men since common third-grade arithmetic 
would indicate they wouldn’t be in three 
places. Hence the supportive warrants to 
search for weapons. This brings me face-to- 
face with the two practices which I feel 
police commit which are among the five 
greatest threats to internal security and do- 
mestic tranquillity in this country. 


TWO PRACTICES 


These two practices are planting evidence 
and fabricating charges. 

A simple example of planting a pistol in 
a man’s hand after he has been gunned down 
or putting narcotics in a man’s pocket and 
then arrest him for possession. 

A simple example of fabrication is when 
an officer assaults a person and then books 
the person for assault against an officer. 
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I feel that both of these tactics have been 
used against the Panthers. 

Monday's raids were based upon alleged 
police intelligence reports. We must assume 
that the responsible Judge Chavez (note the 
minority judge), who has been said to be the 
judge who issued the legal papers, would not 
act without reliable information. 

The whole validity of the reliability of so- 
called police intelligence is questionable to 
me. If intelligence was so good, they would 
have known that the sites on Exposition and 
55th St. were simple communal living loca- 
tions and they would never have staged the 
massive overkills at those locations. You 
must note the fact that most of those ar- 
rested at those sites were female. 

The Panthers are not the most armed 
group in the black community. If police in- 
telligence is so great, it’s playing a strange 
“Avis game” in terms of arms and militancy 
in the black community. Police intelligence 
could also use its great powers to curtail the 
dope that is destroying our kids. 


POLICE KNEW 


I think that the police knew that they 
would find only a few people and possibly a 
weapon or two at the Exposition and 55th 
St. locations. I think that they entered the 
Central Ave. confrontation ready to massacre 
every living soul. 

Two things prevented this. 

One was that the Panthers expected to be 
moved and had added new fortifications for 
protection. The other was that the building’s 
roof was more sturdy than had been expected. 

There are two prime questions here. These 
are the questions of abridgement of con- 
stitutional rights and police oppression based 
upon social or political beliefs. 

There are those in high police circles who 
believe that the means justifies the end. 
Many of these men in warped sincerity really 
believe that they are serving the public good 
by wiping out the Panthers. Their public 
relations does not allow them to relate how 
they provoke certain things themselves. 

Some say that the Panthers are revolution- 
aries and do not deserve protection of Amer- 
ican civil liberties. I say that George Wallace 
is a revolutionary and police give him full 
support. In fact, the Panthers and the Wal- 
laceites are opposite sides of the same coin in 
terms of advocating extreme and literal in- 
terpretations of the Constitutional principles 
of the Republic; Wallaceites to serve white 
supremacy and Panthers to serve black lib- 
eration. 

When Panthers break defined laws, the 
police have a right to deal with them accord- 
ing to the procedure of the law. In the same 
instance, the police must not break the 
law themselves. I submit that were the 
Panthers to evaporate a new group would 
soon rise in the community to protest police 
practices. 

I further submit that the real American 
test is not the Panthers and the police but 
the question of constitutional interpretation. 

As long as police deal fairly and decently 
with the Panthers, it’s a legal thing, but 
outside that guarantee I do not support the 
genocide conspiracy against the Black 
Panthers. 


[From the New York Amsterdam News, 
Dec. 13, 1969] 
THE BLACK PANTHERS 


There is something deeply disturbing about 
what seems to indicate a concentrated drive 
by police throughout the country to wipe out 
the Black Panthers. 

It has reached the point wherein the Na- 
tional Urban League’s Whitney Young has 
called on U.S. Attorney General John Mitchell 
to make a special investigation. 

Nearly 30 members of the Black Panthers 
have been killed across the country. Last 
week's slaying of two in Chicago has drawn 
such community rage that it looks as if a real 
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investigation will be made there. The siege 
Monday in Los Angeles has also drawn con- 
cern, though fortunately no one was killed. 

Here in New York City we have some 22 
Panthers indicted on charges of conspiracy 
to bomb, with most of them unable to make 
the high bail of $100,000. 

Yet another group who was arrested on 
charges of participating in actual bombings 
had their bails reduced and were released. 

What gives? 

And when we talk about the Black 
Panthers we are always reminded that noth- 
ing was ever done about the white off-duty 
policemen who attacked a group of them in 
the hallways of a Brooklyn court. 

[From the Boston Bay State Banner, 
Dec. 11, 1969] 


LEGAL MURDER 


Police raided a Chicago apartment this 
week and gunned to death Fred Hampton, 
Tilinois chairman of the Black Panther party 
and Mark Clark, a Panther leader from Pe- 
oria. This brought the Black Panther death 
toll from police bullets to 28, all in the past 
two years. 

Chicago police stated that they shot the 
two Panthers while making arrests. They 
fired, so they said, when they were met by a 
fusillade of bullets. However, an autopsy on 
Hampton revealed that he was shot while 
asleep, Furthermore, the walls of the apart- 
ment were not marked by bullet holes nor 
did the police suffer serious casualties. 

It would appear that the police surprised 
the Panthers and shot them down. This 
would support the charge that a nation-wide 
police conspiracy exists to kill off the Panther 
leadership. 

The Black Panthers have urged revolution 
and weapons, Their tactics have been dis- 
ruptive and violent. They have been men- 
acing in their black berets and black leather 
coats. But regardless of whether one agrees 
or disagrees with their politics, certainly no 
one can endorse a plan of legal assassination 
to end any political organization. 

It is interesting to note that no violent 
extra legal methods have been used to rid 
this country of its greatest threat—organized 
crime. Persons guilty of crimes which 
threaten to undermine the very economic 
and political structure of this country are 
afforded every protection of the law. But of 
course these criminals are white. 

When Black Panthers violate the law, they 
should be prosecuted. It is not our purpose 
to advocate any special immunity for their 
activities. But every citizen has a solemn 
responsibility to speak out against officially 
sanctioned political murder. 


Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. I was just wonder- 
ing whether the gentleman from Mis- 
souri was aware of the fact that shortly 
after the tank had appeared at the 
campus at Jackson and had sprayed bul- 
lets from automatic weapons at students, 
the police appeared and sought to remove 
the evidence of what they had done. I 
wonder what that says about the interest 
that the higher officials may have had in 
trying to find out what had occurred. I 
raise this question because it is possible, 
as deplorable as it would be, for a police- 
man in line of duty to commit excesses. 
I am not sure it is possible, when excesses 
are committed, to understand why an in- 
vestigation is not immediately launched 
by the higher officials to determine what 
it was that produced the excesses and to 
vse to justice those who committed 

em. 
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I was particularly interested in how 
anybody could explain—if anybody could 
explain—why, following the events at 
Jackson State, they failed to investigate 
whether the police themselves were re- 
sponsible and failed to bring to justice 
those who committed the excess actions, 
rather than remove the evidence which 
would have made it possible to find out 
what happened in that situation. 

I might also add that I received a 
telegram from the sheriff in Alabama in 
which he, instead of appreciating the 
fact that I helped to bring to light what 
happened there at Alabama, stated that 
he thought I had no business at all in 
doing that. I would have thought the 
authorities in Alabama would have been 
anxious to have these facts brought to 
their attention in order to take steps to 
prevent a future occurrence. 

It makes one wonder if these actions 
are condoned at a higher level. When 
there is a coverup, when people are 
castigated for expressing such things, one 
wonders if, in fact, it is something that 
is not only condoned, but is a policy ar- 
rived at by the higher officials. I realize 
that is a sinister question, and I realize 
that it is a difficult question to bring up, 
but I think it should be introduced in 
considering this problem. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
quite clear that it is happening in this 
administration as in previous ones, that 
we have a complete lack of sensitivity 
and concern on the part of our Attroney 
General in enforcing laws that deal with 
the violation of civil rights of citizens of 
this country. 

I still today have not received a re- 
sponse from our Attorney General to a 
query asking him to investigate the sit- 
uation in St. Louis in our public housing 
project, where the lives of hundreds or 
thousands of people were threatened by 
the illegal actions of our police depart- 
ment. To date I have had no acknowl- 
edgment—but this is par for the course, 
not only for this Attorney General, but 
for the two previous Attorneys General, 
when we had instances similar to this 
in St. Louis, before I became a Member 
of this Congress, and whenever we had 
written as elected officials in St. Louis, 
asking for investigation of certain in- 
stances such as the shooting into the 
public housing project. We never re- 
ceived either an acknowledgment or a 
reply from the Attorney General. 

I think the eye witnesses who testified 
before our committee—and we had five 
eye witnesses when we were in Jackson, 
Miss.—testified that the police officers 
did come on campus and did pick up all 
the shells, to destroy the evidence of the 
number of bullets that were expended in 
that situation. 

I think it is a well-known fact that 
there is no justice in Mississippi and in 
many other parts of this country for 
either the black or the poor. I think this 
is one of the tragedies of our Nation, 
that the processes of justice do not exist 
and the people who are responsible for 
enforcing those processes are very in- 
sensitive and very apprehensive about 
applying the law where it should be 
applied. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Missouri. 
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One of the parts of the grand jury 
report I thought most important was the 
criticism by the grand jury of the in- 
vestigative units within the Chicago 
police department and within the De- 
partment of Justice in terms of the very 
point the gentleman mentioned—that is, 
that these units see much more point in 
trying to cover up the excesses rather 
than in getting to the bottom of them. 

I want to make it clear that I have 
perhaps more policemen living in my 
constituency than any other Representa- 
tive from the Chicago area. I am very 
proud of them. The number of those who 
will be found to have engaged in ex- 
cesses will be far less than half of 1 per- 
cent. Yet, in my heart I cannot blame 
the castigators and the condemners, 
when those of us who ought to know 
better, who are part of the system of 
laws, do not do our utmost to see that 
those few bad apples are weeded out. 

The gentleman from New York men- 
tioned the attitude of some officials of 
Alabama, and some of those of us who 
went to Mississippi were able to see the 
same attitude on the part of some of the 
officials of Mississippi. 

Unfortunately, that is an old custom 
in this country, to condemn not those 
who are wrongdoers but those who com- 
plain about the wrongdoers. 

I should like to say in closing, I believe 
the crisis is very, very serious. I believe 
nothing less than a crisis response to 
these deaths will be sufficient. 

The case in Chicago, my own home- 
town, may be closed; it may be beyond 
the reach of any further official investi- 
gation, but anyone who wants to read 
about the breakdown of law and order 
in this country need read no further 
than that grand jury report. 

The cases in Kent State, In Jackson, 
and in Augusta are all still open, and 
they cry out for justice. They cry out for 
a restoration of faith on the part of the 
American people in their system of law 
and order—the law and order, as I said 
before, that one finds in the Constitution 
and not in a bigot’s handbook. 


GEORGE WALLACE VICTORY ES- 
TABLISHES REALISTIC SOUTHERN 
STRATEGY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray). Under a previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Rarick) is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, George C. 
Wallace, an Alabama Democrat, has been 
reelected Governor by the people of that 
State. 

The people of Alabama have made 
their choice and all Americans join in 
extending our congratulations and 
thanks, 

If we are to believe half of what we 
have read in the Nation’s press, Governor 
Wallace and his dedicated pro-American 
supporters took on the establishment, 
including both national political parties, 
the controlled communications media, 
and the incumbent Governor—and won. 

It will be interesting in the coming 
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days and weeks to see how the commen- 
tators and interpreters of current events 
try to rationalize their defeat and whittle 
the significant George Wallace victory. 

Americans understand that the people 
of Alabama—his neighbors and fellow 
citizens—who know him best have chosen 
him as their Governor and have en- 
trusted to him the chief office of their 
State. They have also given him an un- 
mistakable mandate as the spokesman of 
the long-suffering southern people. 

Americans of the constantly villified 
South are satisfied that both national 
parties have gotten the message—that 
there is a southern strategy but it will 
be for equal application of the laws 
throughout the United States—an end 
to the “conquered province” theory. It 
marks the close of the political ploy 
by any national political party to swap 
off the South for block votes in the 
North. 

What has been long recognized as 
practical politics in the North will be 
frantically smeared as racism in the 
South. 

But practical politicians now recognize 
where the balance of power lies and can 
be expected to act accordingly. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. 
McCLELLAN ON S. 30, THE OR- 
GANIZED CRIME CONTROL ACT OF 
1969 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
20, 1970, Subcommittee No. 5 of the 
House Judiciary Committee began com- 
prehensive hearings on measures relating 
to organized crime, including S. 30, the 
“Organized Crime Control Act of 1969,” 
H.R. 16134, a bill which I introduced on 
February 24, 1970, and whose provisions 
parallel S. 30, and H.R. 16133, a bill to 
provide for training for organized crime 
prosecutors, which I introduced at the 
same time. 

The mounting and improving effort 
against organized crime, not just during 
this term of Congress, but for the past 
two decades has been brought about, in 
large part, by the efforts of Senator JOHN 
L. McCLELLAN. Through his work on the 
Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee, which he chairs, and the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on which he is the 
ranking majority member, Senator 
McCLELLAN has led a relentless legis- 
lative effort to expose the true threat 
that organized crime poses to the Na- 
tion. The Subcommittee on Criminal 
Laws and Procedures of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, which Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN chairs, conducted extensive 
hearings on S. 30 which is now before 
the House Judiciary Committee. His re- 
cent statement on S. 30 before Subcom- 
mittee No. 5 of the House Judiciary 
Committee deserves the careful attention 
of all of us who are concerned with tak- 
ing vigorous action against organized 
crime. 

The statement follows: 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. MCCLELLAN 
on 8S. 30, THE “ORGANIZED CRIME CONTROL 
AcT oF 1969” 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to appear be- 
fore this Committee today to testify in sup- 
port of S. 30, the “Organized Crime Control 
Act of 1969.” 

I would like to express to you my own feel- 
ing of urgency concerning this legislation. 
The social poison for which S. 30 is intended 
to be an effective antidote has already crip- 
pled or weakened vital organs and centers 
of our body politic, and it is spreading rapid- 
ly. Unless we act effectively and with dis- 
patch, organized crime may well destroy the 
social, political, economic and moral heart of 
our Nation. 

Never in the history of America has orga- 
nized crime had greater adverse impact and 
widespread control over the social, political, 
and economic lives of our citizens and insti- 
tutions than it does today. Never has the 
national criminal syndicate, known as La 
Cosa Nostra, managed with greater success 
than now to maintain profitable operations 
in so many areas and in such a variety of 
illegal enterprises. Let me illustrate: 

One of those enterprises, of course, is trade 
in narcotics. Just last year, skillful imple- 
mentation by the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics of the electronic eavesdropping au- 
thority granted to Federal courts in Title II 
of the 1968 Safe Streets Act afforded the pub- 
lic a small glimpse of the deep involvement 
of La Cosa Nostra leaders in the importation 
and wholesale distribution of hard narcotics, 
such as heroin and cocaine. By conducting 
limited wiretapping under judicial supervi- 
sion on two Washington, D.C., telephones, 
law enforcement officers were able to seize 
large quantities of cocaine and cash and to 
arrest 41 persons involved in a massive 
scheme for distribution of hard narcotics, 
Included among those arrested were two 
identified members of the Cosa Nostra fam- 
ily of Vito Genovese, a lawyer, a real estate 
broker, and a metropolitan police officer. We 
must not permit illicit operations such as 
this, sapping our vital strength as a society, 
to continue to plague this Nation. 

There are ample grounds, moreover, for 
fearing that the 1970's, like the 1960's, will 
be a decade of expanding use of dangerous 
drugs, in both disadvantaged and privileged 
groups of young people. Among our highest 
priorities, therefore, must be to prevent 
further personal tragedies—enslavement of 
young people to addictive drugs—and to 
eliminate the resulting social tragedy that, 
each night, whole cities are virtually trapped 
in their homes by fear of street violence at 
the hands of drug addicts and others. 

The desperate plights of the direct and in- 
direct victims of narcotic addiction must not, 
however, cause us by contrast to minimize 
the social harm done by the Mafia’s control 
over its biggest single illegal activity: unlaw- 
ful gambling. Cosa Nostra informant Joe 
Valachi, who once ran a numbers racket him- 
self, paying the typical 500 or 600 to 1 odds— 
although the odds against winning were 
1000 to 1—described well the impact of or- 
ganized gambling on its direct victims when 
he said: “It’s poor people that play the 
numbers, and if you want the truth, most 
of them play because they are desperate 
for money and they don't have no other 
way to get it.” Badly needed money is all 
too often drained away from needed food, 
clothing, shelter, education and medical care. 
We must recognize, too, that La Cosa Nostra’s 
control of gambling ravishes the entire so- 
ciety, not merely the gamblers, since the 6 
or 7 billion dollars profit organized gambling 
operators earn each year bankrolls not only 
the Mafia’s drug trade but organized crime’s 
infiltration of legitimate business and other 
activities, and this is one of the Nation's 
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most serious criminal justice and economic 
problems. 

The effect that mob money and methods 
have on formerly legitimate businesses is 
well illustrated by the mob takeover of the 
air freight trucking industry at Kennedy 
Airport, New York, which has recently re- 
ceived much publicity. In that case, orga- 
nized criminals acquired control both of the 
unions and of the truckers’ trade associa- 
tion, and used those positions in effect to 
get cuts of the businessmen's profits, the 
workers’ wages, and the shippers’ freight 
charges. In addition, the mob members took 
advantage of their opportunity to steal goods 
shipped by air freight. Annual thefts jumped 
a hundredfold in 5 years, from $45,000 to 
$4.5 million. 

Of course, Mafia manipulation of some 
union members has been notorious for 
years—Valachi reminded us that when he 
was in the dress business “If any union 
organizer came around, all I had to do was 
call up Johnny Dio or Tommy Dio and all 
my troubles were over,” More recently, the 
New Jersey Federal court order making pub- 
lic several years of electronic surveillance 
over Simone (Sam the Plumber) DeCaval- 
cante, has made available a valuable illustra- 
tion of the financial rape of union members 
by the head of a Mafia family. In the tran- 
scripts, DeCavalcante is repeatedly heard to 
engage in conversations concerning thou- 
sands of dollars paid to the Mafia by “legiti- 
mate” builders for the privilege of using non- 
union labor, at below-union wages, on con- 
struction projects. 

Of course, we all know that the Mafia can 
operate successfully and on the scale that it 
does, only because of the connivance and 
incompetence of key law enforcement per- 
sonnel. Again, we have recent illustrations 
of the way in which our governments are 
corrupted in the disclosure by the Justice 
Department of a conspiracy through which 
the Chief of Intelligence of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Police Department received $40,000 
over a three-year period and some patrolmen 
received about $250 per month for failing 
to close a known numbers operation, and the 
scandalous allegations of pervasive corrup- 
tion among some New York police officers. 
The Columbus situation was discussed in a 
recent exchange of letters between Assistant 
Attorney General Will Wilson and myself, 
which I am glad to offer, Mr. Chairman, for 
inclusion in the record. 

We should be moved to curb this crime and 
corruption simply by compassion for the vic- 
tims. We must pity the suffering of narcotic 
addicts. We must respond to the frustration 
of the poor who waste their meager earnings 
on gambling. We must understand the dis- 
couragement of honest workers cheated out 
of fair wages by labor corruption. We must 
comprehend the helplessness of honest busi- 
nessmen unable to compete with a wealthy 
and ruthless cartel of criminal entrepreneurs. 
The individuals victimized in those various 
ways cry out to us for help, and humanity 
compels us to heed them, But the overriding 
consideration is that these criminal activities 
pose a danger which no civilized society can 
long endure. Citizens become disillusioned by 
the example of the hoodlums and the cor- 
rupted officials who operate with impunity. 
They lose respect for law, for our institutions, 
and even for our basic values. They lose con- 
fidence in our system of justice. 

Angelo (Gyp) DeCarlo a Cosa Nostra family 
member, put the problem succinctly in a 
conversation that was overheard in an FBI 
electronic surveillance recently ordered dis- 
closed by a New Jersey federal court. In a 
conversation, Harold (Kayo) Konigsberg, re- 
puted loanshark and convicted extortionist, 
asked DeCarlo: 

“Will you tell me why everybody loves you 
so much?” 
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“Well, because I'm a hoodlum,” replied De- 
Carlo, “I don’t want to be a legitimate guy. 
All those other racket guys who get a few 
bucks want to become legitimate.” 

DeCarlo’s answer reflects a life in which 
the basic values of our society have been in- 
verted and perverted. In the underworld, the 
individual is more successful—even more 
“loved”—the less he is “legitimate.” This 
conversation aptly exemplifies the President's 
Crime Commission's conclusion concerning 
organized crime: 

“As the leaders of Cosa Nostra and their 
racketeering allies pursue their conspiracy 
unmolested in open and continuous defiance 
of the law, they preach a sermon that all too 
many Americans heed: The government is 
for sale; lawlessness is the path to wealth; 
honesty is a pitfall and morality a trap for 
suckers,” 

Now, however, the Congress has the op- 
portunity to respond to this intolerable situ- 
ation with legislation that launches a truly 
comprehensive attack on the crime syndi- 
cate. S. 30, the proposed “Organized Crime 
Control Act”, contains 10 titles, dealing with 
almost every stage of the process of criminal 
justice from investigation through sentenc- 
ing. It establishes imaginative civil proced- 
ures and remedies for combating and curbing 
the ills caused by organized crime. After ex- 
tensive hearings, much consultation, and full 
debate, S. 30 received the support of the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 73 to 1. 

TITLE I— GRAND JURY 

The first title provides for the regular crea- 
tion of special grand juries in the parts of 
America which have been most plagued by 
organized crime, the largest metropolitan 
centers. In those districts, the convening of 
special grand juries is made automatic, while 
in other regions it is made discretionary with 
the Attorney General. Members of the grand 
jury are selected from a broad sample of the 
community, as are members of ordinary 
grand juries. In addition, the special grand 
juries are given a degree of independence 
from. the court and prosecutor, to insulate 
them from political influence in sensitive 
organized crime investigations, by authoriz- 
ing a special grand jury to elect its own fore- 
man and deputy foreman and by giving the 
jury the right to obtain review of any dispute 
between the jury and the court or prosecut- 
ing attorney. 

Like regular grand juries, these special 
grand juries will have the benefit of the 
guidance and assistance of the prosecutor 
and the court, but the measure of independ- 
ence provided by title I will enable them to 
function as an effective investigatory body, 
acting without political fear or favor. In ad- 
dition, the special grand juries will have re- 
stored to them their historic power to file 
public reports making legislative or executive 
recommendations, describing organized crime 
conditions in the communities in which they 
sit, and, subject to careful safeguards, report- 
ing noncriminal misconduct by public offi- 
cials uncovered during their investigations. 
Thus, they will perform in the area of crime, 
corruption and governmental efficiency a role 
like that now played by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission in the area of civil rights. 

This reporting power has deep roots in 
English and American history and practice, 
and has been retained to the present date 
in several states. Title I of S. 30, of necessity, 
surrounds the reporting power with safe- 
guards which must -be followed before a re- 
port critical of an identified individual can 
be published, including the right of the indi- 
vidual to require that witnesses be called 
before the grand jury to present the indi- 
vidual’s side of the case, the requirement that 
the court determine that the evidence sup- 
ports the report before it is published, the 
right of the criticized individual to append 
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to the report a rebuttal which is published 
simultaneously with it, and the right to ob- 
tain judicial review of the propriety of the 
report prior to its publication. Eyen so cir- 
cumscribed by such strict limitations, the 
reporting power of the special grand jury 
will be a powerful instrument for public edu- 
cation and reform of government, and title I 
will greatly aid the effort of our government 
and society against organized crime. 

Title I also would expand the provisions of 
section 3500 of title 18 of the United States 
Code to cover grand jury minutes. In the 
past, that section has governed pretrial dis- 
covery only of witnesses’ statements, and the 
various courts of appeals have developed in- 
consistent practices with regard to discovery 
of grand jury minutes. Title I would expand 
the proven procedures of section 3500 to 
cover both types of pretrial statements, These 
provisions would bring to fruition a rule of 
law now developing in courts of appeals— 
without the necessity for further reversals. 


TITLE Il—IMMUNITY 


Title II is a comprehensive statute for the 
granting of immunity to witnesses in federal 
proceedings. It follows a recommendation of 
the President's Crime Commission, and more 
specifically implements a report by the Na- 
tional Commission on Reform of Federal 
Criminal Laws urging that the more than 50 
immunity statutes now found in the United 
States Code be replaced with a single com- 
prehensive law providing for judicial, admin- 
istrative and congressional grants of Immu- 
nity from the use of compelled testimony and 
its fruits. I need not dwell too long on these 
provisions, however, since this Committee 
has, of course, already reported out H.R. 11157 
in a form that closely tracks title II of S. 30. 
I sincerely hope this means that we will be 
able soon to present legislation along these 
lines to the President for his signature. 

The concept of immunity from the use of 
evidence and its fruits, which is the corner- 
stone of title II, was developed through a 
long and complex process of Supreme Court 
adjudication. First, the Court in Counselman 
v. Hifcheock, 142 U.S. 547 (1892), struck 
down an immunity law which merely barred 
the use in subsequent court proceedings of 
testimony compelled under an immunity 
grant, saying: 

“It could not, and would not prevent the 
use of his testimony to search out other tes- 
timony to be used in evidence against him or 
his property, in a criminal proceeding in such 
court.” (142 U.S. 564.) 

Congress therefore replaced the void law 
with one granting “transaction immunity;” 
under it, a person ordered to testify could 
not be prosecuted for the criminal] activities 
concerning which he had testified, regardless 
of whether the evidence against him was ob- 
tained from his compelled testimony or from 
a completely independent source. The Su- 
preme Court upheld the constitutionality of 
that broad immunity in the case of Brown vy. 
Walker, 161 U.S. 591 (1896). It rejected the 
argument that the Fifth Amendment should 
be interpreted as forbidding the federal gov- 
ernment to require an individual to “incrim- 
inate” himself in the eyes of the public, hold- 
ing himself up to ridicule and disrepute. The 
Court dismissed that contention with the 
statement: 

“The authorities are numerous and very 
nearly uniform to the effect that, if the pro- 
posed testimony is material to the issue on 
trial, the fact that the testimony may tend 
to degrade the witness in public estimation 
does not exempt him from the duty of dis- 
closure. A person who commits a criminal act 
is bound to contemplate the consequences of 
exposure to his good name and reputation 
and ought not to call upon the courts to pro- 
tect that which he has himself esteemed to 
be of such little value.” (161 U.S. 605.) 
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The Court further stated: 

“Every good citizen is bound to aid in the 
enforcement of the law, and has no right to 
permit himself, under the pretext of shield- 
ing his own good name to be made the tool 
of others who are desirous of seeking shelter 
behind his privilege.” (161 U.S. 600.) 

Because of the Counselman v. Hitchcock 
and Brown v. Walker decisions, the various 
federal immunity statutes which were en- 
acted between 1896 and 1964 granted “trans- 
action immunity.” Then, however, the Su- 
preme Court revived the concept of more 
limited immunity in deciding Mallow v. 
Hogan, 378 US. 1 (1964) and Murphy v. 
Waterfront Commission, 378 U.S. 52 (1964). 

In the Murphy case, the Court held that 
State immunity statutes can be sustained 
only if they protect a state witness not only 
in state but also in federal prosecutions, yet 
recognized that protection of a witness 
against federal use, direct or indirect, of the 
compelled testimony is an adequate protec- 
tion against the federal government. The 
Court treated the protection of a witness 
against use of the indirect fruits of his com- 
pelled testimony as analogous to protection 
of a defendant against use of the indirect 
fruits of an unlawful search or other viola- 
tion of his constitutional rights, and stated: 

“We hold the constitutional rule to be 
that a state witness may not be compelled 
to give testimony which may be incriminat- 
ing under federal law unless the compelled 
testimony and its fruits cannot be used in 
any manner by federal officials in connection 
with a criminal prosecution against him.” 
(378 U.S. 78) 

Mr. Justice Goldberg made it clear in a 
footnote that: 

“The federal authorities have the burden 
of showing that their evidence is not tainted 
by establishing an independent, legitimate 
source for the disputed evidence.” (Jd. at 
18) 

Recently the Supreme Courts of Califor- 
nia (Byers v. People, Sept. 16, 1969), and 
New Jersey (Zicarelli v. Commission, Jan. 
20, 1970), have relied upon those Supreme 
Court precedents to uphold the concept of 
immunity embodied in title II. This is not 
only sound constitutional law, it is important 
and basic public policy as well, since as Mr. 
Justice White stated in a concurring opinion 
in the Murphy case, “immunity must be as 
broad as, but not harmfully and wastefully 
broader than, the privilege against self-in- 
crimination.” (378 U.S. 107) 

To fail to replace the existing federal im- 
munity statutes with title II is to give what 
Mr. Justice Holmes called a “gratuity to 
crime” (Heike v. United States, 227 U.S. 131, 
144 (1913)), while to enact title IT would 
be to provide both witnesses and society 
with protections that they need and deserve. 


TITLE WI—RECALCITRANT WITNESSES 


In the many cases in which reluctance of 
witnesses to testify actually stems solely 
from the fear of self-incrimination, the im- 
munity grant is a sufficient means of obtain- 
ing the testimony. However, organized crime 
investigators sometimes are confronted with 
witnesses who have sworn allegiance to La 
Cosa Nostra’s code of silence. One of legiti- 
mate society’s infrequent glimpses of the per- 
vasiveness of that code was afforded last year 
when the De Cavalcante bugging transcripts 
to which I have referred above, were pub- 
lished, and the head of Philadelphia’s Mafia 
family was overhead telling the head of a 
New Jersey family: 

“The idea is, the main thing is that, that’s 
why I say, he signed a statement, that is bad. 
Because no friend of ours is supposed to sign 
any kind of a statement with the law. Never. 
Plead guilty, because there is a deal made 
that by pleading guilty, instead of getting 
ten years, he gets two: however, he pleaded 
guilty, instead of getting ten, he got one, 
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So there's- a deal there, but you still don’t 
sign a statement, even though you plead 
guilty, you don’t sign a confession.” 

Where it is allegiance to a secret syndicate 
that seals the lips of a witness, resort some- 
times must be had not only to an immunity 
grant but also to the traditional and in- 
herent power of the Federal courts to cite re- 
calcitrant witnesses for contempt. Title III of 
S. 30 codifies and clarifies that power, inso- 
far as civil as opposed to criminal contempt 
is concerned. 

Neither existing grand juries nor the spe- 
cial grand juries to be created under Title I 
have the power to punish witnesses for con- 
tempt or refusal to testify. Instead, the grand 
jury brings the case of a recalcitrant witness 
to the attention of the court, and only if the 
court finds the refusal to testify to be without 
just cause and orders the witness to reply and 
the witness repeats his refusal, can the wit- 
ness be held in contempt. If the court chooses 
to impose a penalty for criminal contempt, a 
hearing is held and the witness may be im- 
prisoned, not to compel him to answer but to 
vindicate the order of the court. 

On the other hand, if the aim of the court 
is not to punish but to obtain an answer to 
the grand jury’s questions, the witness is 
confined for civil contempt until he testifies 
or the term of the grand jury expires, and, 
where contempt is clear, ordinarily the wit- 
ness is not admitted to bail pending any 
appear that may be taken. 

Title III also amends section 1073 of title 
18 of the United States Code. That section 
provides no punishment for flight in inter- 
State commerce with intent to avoid testify- 
ing in State criminal investigation. Title II 
would amend it to punish such filght also 
where the intent is to avoid contempt pro- 
ceedings stemming from disobedience of an 
order to testify or produce documents by a 
State investigating agency. Again, it was re- 
cent New Jersey experience which demon- 
strated the need for this proposal in S. 30. 
Two of De Cayvalcante’s lieutenants, Robert 
(Bobby Basile) Ochipinti and Frank Cocchi- 
aro, while under summons by the New Jersey 
State Commission of Investigation, fled the 
State to avoid being prosecuted for contempt 
for refusing to answer the Commission's 
questions. Since section 1073 was not suffi- 
ciently broad to cover that conduct, the F.B.I. 
had to ignore their interstate flight, and the 
only way New Jersey could obtain their re- 
turn was through the lengthy, difficult and 
uncertain process of state extradition. The 
present defect in section 1073 is exactly the 
type of technicality or loophole which can be 
easily corrected but, until it is cured, is taken 
advantage of by organized criminals. By cor- 
recting this defect in the law, we can help 
New Jersey in its commendable effort to clean 
its own house. 


TITLE IV—-FALSE DECLARATIONS 


While the principal provisions of title IIT 
will clarify the power and procedure by 
which the Federal courts can compel the 
giving of evidence, the provisions of Title IV, 
on false declarations, are necessary to cor- 
rect serious defects in existing Federal law 
requiring that any testimony given be 
truthful. At present, Federal law imposes 
upon perjury prosecutions certain special 
requirements not applicable to other. very 
serious criminal offenses, such as murder and 
robbery. These special requirements prevent 
& perjury conviction from being based upon 
circumstantial as opposed to direct evidence, 
require special corroboration of the testi- 
mony of the prosecution’s chief witness, and 
forbid the conviction of a witness who has 
made two flatly contradictory sworn state- 
ments unless the Government is able to es- 
tablish by other evidence which of the two 
contradictory statements is false, 

The President’s Crime Commission exam- 
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ined this situation, and concluded that it is 
a sufficient protection for perjury defend- 
ants that the Government presently is re- 
quired to prove beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the defendant knowingly made a mate- 
rially false statement. The Crime Commis- 
sion therefore concluded that the special re- 
quirements in perjury cases be eliminated, 
recommending: “Congress and the States 
should abolish the rigid two-witness and 
direct-evidence rules in perjury prosecutions, 
but retain the requirement of proving an in- 
tentional false statement.” Since, as the 
President's Crime Commission reported, the 
incidence of perjury is believed to be greater 
in organized crime prosecutions than in other 
criminal cases, the elimination of these de- 
fects in existing law dealing with false decla- 
rations is especially important in the orga- 
nized crime context. However, false testi- 
mony occurs in the widest variety of circum- 
stances, and the existing artificial rules are 
found and applied in all types of perjury 
prosecutions, so those rules should be elimi- 
nated by general provisions applicable to all 
cases. The two-witness and direct-evidence 
rules are grounded on medieval experience no 
longer applicable to modern prosecutions, 
and have led to a lower rate of convictions 
in perjury cases than in other prosecutions. 
They stand as barriers to the doing of jus- 
tice by the courts, which cannot act fairly 
unless they can obtain truthful testimony. 
It is only by preventing and punishing the 
giving of false evidence, whether the false- 
hoods favor the Government or a defendant, 
that the Congress and the courts can enhance 
the integrity and reliability of our judicial 
process. 

By strengthening the inducement to tell 
the truth and correct falsehoods, and pro- 
viding for effective prosecution and punish- 
ment of those who give false testimony, 
Title IV substantially improves the capacity 
of our courts to administer justice. 

TITLE V—-WITNESS FACILITIES 

Title V of S. 30 would authorize the At- 
torney General to establish and operate pro- 
tected housing facilities for witnesses and 
their families who are in danger of violence 
because of their cooperation in organized 
crime prosecutions. The grave dangers faced 
by such witnesses are well illustrated by the 
testimony of the Attorney General that from 
1961 through 1965 the organized crime pro- 
gram lost 25 informants. That tragic ex- 
perience occurred despite the best efforts of 
the Department to provide protection for the 
witnesses through ad hoc arrangements with 
military bases and other Government facili- 
ties willing to provide housing and security 
for witnesses. 

Of course, witnesses to whom protective 
facilities are offered under Title V will not 
be required to accept the offers, but when a 
witness’ sense of obligation to the commu- 
nity or his legal duty to testify exposes him 
to the danger of violent retaliation, the Gov- 
ernment must do what it can to provide 
physical protection for the witness and his 
family. 

TITLE VI—DEPOSITIONS 

Title VI is based upon existing Rule 15 
of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, 
which now gives a criminal defendant a lim- 
ited right to obtain court permission to take 
the depositions of his own witnesses in or- 
der to preserve their testimony in case they 
should be unavailable at the time of trial. 

Title VI éxpands that right of a defendant 
by broadening the grounds upon which a 
court can authorize such a deposition, and 
extends the same provision to the prosecu- 
tion. Title VI retains the limitation of Rule 
15 which permits the deposition to be taken 
only of a party’s own witness, in order to 
preserve his testimony, not of an Op; 
witness, as a means of discovering the oppo- 
sition’s case. The proposed section fully pro- 
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tects the constitutional rights of criminal 
defendants, by providing for assistance of 
counsel and full opportunity for cross-ex~- 
amination, and by requiring that the Gov- 
ernment furnish to the defendant at the 
time of the deposition any prior statement 
of the witness which is in the Government’s 
hands. 

Witnesses die, disappear, become incom- 
petent, or are improperly influenced in all 
kinds of criminal cases, so Title VI, like Rule 
15, is made applicable to all criminal prose- 
cutions in the Federal courts. However, we 
can expect that Title VI will make its great- 
est contribution both to defendants and to 
the Government in organized crime cases. 
since the leaders of organized crime have 
shown a great propensity to apply the tech- 
niques of intimidation and bribery with 
which they conduct their illegal businesses 
to their defense of criminal cases as well. As 
the distinguished senior Senator from Mary- 
land, Mr. Tydings, testified before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and Pro- 
cedures: 

“Unimplicated witnesses have been, and 
are now, regularly bribed, threatened, or 
murdered. Scores of cases have been lost be- 
cause key witnesses turned up in rivers in 
concrete boots. Victims have been crushed— 
James Bond-like—along with their automo- 
biles by hydraulic machines in syndicate- 
owned junkyards.” 

Title VI makes a two-pronged attack on 
that problem. First, it preserves the evidence 
which a witness has to give in a form which 
can be used at trial if the witness is unavail- 
able at that time or has been suborned, but 
which is inadmissible if the witness appears 
at trial and offers the evidence in person. 
Second, by preserving the evidence which & 
witness can give, a deposition taken under 
title VI largely eliminates the incentive 
which a defendant or his associates have to 
harm or kill the witness. Thus, title VI re- 
duces the chance of witnesses being harmed 
or bribed, and at the same time provides an 
alternative way to present the testimony of 
witnesses who do become unavailable. 

The utility of the deposition authority title 
VI would confer, and the urgency of the 
need for its enactment, are illustrated by the 
recent prosecution in Tucson of three re- 
puted Mafia leaders. In that case, Joseph 
Bonnano, the alleged former boss of a New 
York La Cosa Nostra family, and Charles Bat- 
taglia and Peter Joseph Notaro, two alleged 
La Cosa Nostra members, were charged with 
conspiracy to obstruct justice by obtaining 
false testimony from a former police ser- 
geant. 

All three defendants were, however, ac- 
quitted last March 4, because an essential 
but reluctant witness, who had corroborated 
the Government’s case in testimony before 
the grand jury that returned the indictment 
disappeared before the trial. The testimony 
of that witness, Floyd Max Shumway, ob- 
viously was in danger of loss before trial, 
and could have been preserved if title VI 
had been law at the time. Since Congress had 
not yet enacted title VI, no deposition could 
be taken, and the jury was needlessly de- 
prived of the opportunity to hear crucial 
evidence. 

The circumstances of this case were dis- 
cussed in an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween Assistant Attorney General Will Wilson 
and myself, which I am glad to offer, Mr. 
Chairman, for inclusion in the record. 


TITLE VII—REGULATION OF LITIGATION CON- 
CERNING SOURCES OF EVIDENCE 

Title VII of S. 30 would place certain very 
limited, but terribly important, regulations 
upon the conduct of p: s to suppress 
evidence. The need for this legislation has 
developed gradually, to the point where to- 
day a real crisis exists in our courts and cries 
out for correction. Criminal defendants, and 
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even some civil litigants, raise tenuous and 
unfounded claims that evidence against 
them somehow has been indirectly derived 
from alleged violations of their constitutional 
or other legal rights. They do this as a 
deliberate tactic to obtain delay or dismissal 
of the proceedings against them and to dis- 
tract the public and the Government from 
determining their own guilt, and often can 
in effect convert the proceedings against 
them into proceedings against police or other 
Officials. 

That situation most commonly arises when 
an individual is the victim of an illegal police 
electronic “bug” at some time in his life 
and then, perhaps many years later, is 
charged with a crime which is entirely un- 
related to the earlier bug. He delays and 
confuses the trial on the issue of his guilt, 
by filing a motion to suppress all the evidence 
against him on the ground that it was indi- 
rectly derived from the bug. He demands ac- 
cess to all the Government files concerning 
the bug, insists upon a lengthy factual hear- 
ing into the relationship between those files 
and the current prosecution, in. which he 
summons Government agents to testify fully 
on the circumstances surrounding both the 
bug and the Government’s evidence of his 
recent crime, argues that there is some pos- 
sibility of a relationship between the two 
events, and if necessary appeals and seeks 
collateral relief from any conviction, 

Present law permits a defendant to abuse 
a criminal proceeding in that way very suc- 
cessfully, primarily because of the broad and 
inflexible requirement laid down by the Su- 
preme Court last year in the case of Alder- 
man v. United States, 394 U.S. 165 (1969). 
There the Court held that, after a defendant 
has moved to suppress the evidence against 
him and has established that he once was 
the victim of unconstitutional electronic 
surveillance, the Government must show 
him confidential materials concerning the 
surveillance to aid him in proving that the 
evidence to be used against him in the crimi- 
nal trial was indirectly derived from the sur- 
veillance. The Court did not permit a court 
to restrict disclosure to the defendant in 
order to screen out obviously irrelevant ma- 
terial, or to protect legitimate investigations 
or the reputations and privacy of third par- 
ties incidentally referred to in the files. In- 
deed the Alderman rule of disclosure con- 
tains no time limitation, so a defendant can 
seek suppression of evidence of events which 
occurred many years after the alleged viola- 
tion of his rights. Where the suppression 
claim is stale and improbable, it becomes im- 
possible reliably to determine whether sup- 
pression really would have ever been war- 
ranted, the harm done to Government opera- 
tions and to others’ reputations is especially 
gratuitous, and the opportunity for tactical 
harassment by a defendant of the Govern- 
ment are enhanced. 

Experience has revealed that the type of 
disclosure Alderman requires often leads un- 
necessarily to flight by suspect, destruction 
of evidence, damage to the privacy and repu- 
tations of third parties when disclosed files 
are leaked to the press or made public by 
court order as was done last year in New 
Jersey, danger to undercover agents and in- 
formants, and deterrence of citizens from 
becoming witnesses. It has also been the ex- 
perience that protective court orders confin- 
ing disclosure to defendants and their 
counsel have not been effective. 

For those reasons, the unlimited nature of 
the Alderman rule creates a dilemma for the 
Government and a bonanza for every de- 
fendant who at any time has been unlaw- 
fully surveyed: The defendant can commit 
crimes in the knowledge that, if he is 
charged, he automatically can file a motion 
to suppress all the evidence against him and 
the Government invariably will be required 
either to disclose its confidential files or, if 
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disclosure would cause such harm to the 
Government or third parties that the Gov- 
ernment cannot make disclosure, the defend- 
ant will obtain dismissal of the charges 
against him. Thus, in many cases the Alder- 
man rule is, for a person who has been sur- 
veyed, literally a “license to steal”—and en- 
gage in any other activity of organized crime. 

Such a defendant, when he is charged with 
& crime, invariably files a motion to suppress, 
The Department of Justice is encountering 
a great many such motions, based upon the 
unlawful surveillance conducted by the De- 
partment from 1961 to 1965, and the Alder- 
man case has begun further to aggravate the 
problem of delay of criminal trials. That 
problem already was a disgrace to our judi- 
cial system. The President's Commission on 
Crime in the District of Columbia, for ex- 
ample, found that, in large part because of 
a great increase in pre-trial motions, the 
time needed to prosecute a District of Co- 
lumbia felony case doubled between 1960 
and 1965. The Commission suggested that be- 
cause of what it considered “excessive” de- 
lays in criminal cases “. . . greater priority 
should attach to efforts aimed at accommo- 
dating . . . judicial and legislative require- 
ments [regulating the conduct of trials and 
securing the rights of defendants] with the 
goal of expeditious handling of criminal 
cases.” It is the aim of title VII to replace 
the one-sided and heedless Alderman deci- 
sion with the kind of accommodation to 
which the President’s Commission referred, 
thus reconciling the rights of a defendant 
with the interests of society, and doing jus- 
tice to both parties. 

The need for remedial legislation is well 
illustrated by the progress of the Federal 
Government's case against Felix (Milwau- 
kee Phil) Alderisio following the Supreme 
Court’s reversal of his conviction for com- 
mitting extortion in Colorado in 1959. He 
was a co-defendant of Alderman himself, 
and the Supreme Court remanded Alderisio’s 
ease for full disclosure of the confidential 
files and a new hearing on his claim that the 
evidence against him was the indirect fruit 
of electronic surveillance. 

The district court, after full disclosure 
and two and a half days of defense inter- 
rogation of numerous F.B.I. agents and su- 

rs connected with the surveillance, 
found that “there is absolutely no relevancy 
in any of the material from any of the logs 
of the electronic surveillance to any evidence 
Offered at the trial of this case,” and re- 
affirmed Alderisio’s four and one-half year 
prison sentence for the extortion, (United 
States v. Alderman, Crim. No. 17377, U.S. Dis- 
trict Court, D. Colo., July 7, 1969.) 

Alderisio, still pursuing the dilatory tac- 
tics he had used since the extortion case 
began, appealed the district court’s latest 
decision. Then, on January 30, 1970, the case 
finally was closed. Alderisio agreed to with- 
draw his appeal from the extortion convic- 
tion, and to plead guilty to a charge of 
possessing (as a convicted felon) 33 firearms 
confiscated from his home, and no defense 
to one of 21 counts of bank fraud—both 
committed while he was free during the ex- 
tortion proceedings, which had begun when 
he was indicted in 1964. In return, he ob- 
tained the Government’s agreement to drop 
the other 20 fraud counts and to let the new 
two-year sentence on the gun charge and 
five-year fraud sentence run concurrently 
with the extortion term. Since the new sen- 
tences are concurrent, they will add only 80 
to 120 days to Alderisio's time in prison. 

Alderisio, who has been identified as an 
enforcer and leader of loan sharking and 
gambling operations for La Cosa Nostra in 
the Chicago area, thus used the dilatory 
tactics title VII would curb to postpone be- 
ginning his punishment for extortion until 
10 years after the crime and five years after 
indictment, remaining free in the meantime 
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to commit bank fraud and a gun violation 
punished by only 80 to 120 days imprison- 
ment—and this despite the fact that his 
motion to suppress was groundless and he 
was (he now practically concedes) guilty of 
all three crimes. The F.B.I., the Justice De- 
partment, and the Federal courts, on the 
other hand, spent a fortune and ten years 
obtaining his imprisonment. Society got a 
raw deal, and Alderisio, as the Chicago Sun 
Times reported (Sat., Jan. 13, 1970, p. 6, col. 
1), said, as he walked grinning from the 
court, “I just made the best deal of my life.” 

Title VII contains three basic provisions. 
First, Title VII directs the opponent of a 
suppression motion, such as the Government 
in a criminal case, to admit or deny the oc- 
currence of the alleged violation of the de- 
fendant’s rights, on which the motion to 
suppress is based. Second, it permits a court 
to order disclosure of information in con- 
nection with the motion only if the court 
finds that the information may be relevant 
to the suppression claim, and that disclosure 
is in the interest of justice. Finally, the Title 
entirely forecloses consideration by the court 
of a claim that evidence of an event is in- 
admissible because supposedly it was indi- 
rectly derived from an unlawful act occur- 
ring more than 5 years before that event. 
These three provisions would fully protect 
the right of a defendant to have evidence 
which actually was derived from a violation 
of his rights excluded from any trial against 
him, but would prevent the abuses occurring 
under the present rule. 

Enactment of Title VII is fully within the 
constitutional powers of the Congress since 
the Alderman decision was merely an exer- 
cise of the Supreme Court’s supervisory ju- 
risdiction over the lower Federal courts. Each 
of the three major provisions of title VII 
fully protects the right of a defendant to 
obtain exclusion of inadmissible evidence. 
The first requirement, that the Government 
admit or deny the occurrence of the alleged 
invasion of the defendant's rights, actually 
places or codifies a burden upon the Gov- 
ernment, rather than the defendant. The 
second provision, eliminating any require- 
ment for disclosure unless the information 
to be disclosed may be relevant and its dis- 
closure is in the interest of justice, would 
bar disclosure only when disclosure would 
be patently abusive and improper. It might 
be applied, for example, in a case such as 
Aiuppa v. United States, 394 U.S. 310 (1969), 
in which an organized crime member who 
once had been overheard during an elec- 
tronic surveillance was found by a forest 
ranger to have violated migratory bird laws. 
The present rule of Alderman requires mas- 
sive disclosure even in such an obvious case 
or irrelevancy, and there can be no objec- 
tion to providing for the kind of bare 
threshold screening of files that would ex- 
clude that kind of case from the disclosure 
requirement. 

The third provision of Title VII, which 
would entirely bar consideration of suppres- 
sion motions as to which more than 5 years 
had passed from the time the moving party’s 
rights were violated to the time he com- 
mitted the crime for which he is to be tried, 
similarly applies to only the most extreme 
and obvious cases in which the right to 
seek suppression is being abused. This pro- 
vision, of course, preserves the rule that 
the direct product of the violation of the 
defendant’s constitutional rights is always 
inadmissible. The provision deals only with 
motions to suppress evidence on the ground 
that the evidence was indirectly derived from 
other evidence obtained unlawfully. 

The phrase “obtained by the exploitation 
of” carries with it this technical distinction. 
See Wong Sun v. United States, 371 U.S. 471 
(1963). All that this third provision does 
is to recognize that it is virtually impos- 
sible that, for example, a wiretap conducted 
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in 1970 can lead the police indirectly to evi- 
dence of a crime which the defendant does 
not even commit until 1976. Since that is 
the case, this third provision sets up a panon 
of limitations, similar in some respects to 
the statutes of limitation which prevent the 
bringing of a criminal prosecution or a civil 
law suit more than a given number of years 
after unlawful conduct. This provision of 
Title VII, like those statutes of limitations, 
is designed in part to prevent the delay, 
expense, uncertainty, and injustice which re- 
sult when stale claims, especially those which 
are as dubious as the ones covered by this 
provision of Title VII, are litigated long after 
the facts. That we should reach this result 
ought not be considered unusual, After all, 
the citizen who is the victim of unlawful 
police conduct, such as an unconstitutional 
electronic surveillance has not only the right 
to have the product of the surveillance ex- 
cluded from any criminal trial against him, 
but also a civil cause of action under the 
Federal Safe Streets Act against the officer, 
while the officer himself is exposed to crim- 
inal punishment for conducting the sur- 
veillance. Nevertheless, it remains unques- 
tioned that the officer’s criminal responsibil- 
ity, and his civil lability to the person sur- 
veyed, are both limited by statutes of limita- 
tions, which entirely bar criminal and civil 
proceedings, regardless of whether the evi- 
dence of the violation is perfectly clear. Since 
the third provision of Title VII forecloses 
only claims which are both stale and in- 
herently improbable, there can be no rea- 
son to make suppression the only one of the 
three remedies for the officer’s violation 
whch is subject to no “statute of limitations,” 
even the limited one here proposed. 

Together, the three principal provisions 
of Title VII will curb the use of dilatory 
tactics in cases in which they are obviously 
abusive, and will fully protect the right of 
defendants to obtain the exclusion of evi- 
dence which actually was illegally obtained, 
while protecting the public interest by aiding 
the proper functioning of our courts. 

TITLE VIII—SYNDICATED GAMBLING 


Title VIII, dealing with syndicated gam- 
bling and related corruption, was introduced 
at the instance of President Nixon, who in 
his Message on Organized Crime in April of 
1969 described gambling profits as the “life 
lirə of organized crime” and placed high pri- 
ority on an effective federal effort against 
organized gambling. The directors and 
managers of the major numbers, booking, 
and sports gambling operations across the 
country are, of course, the seme Mafia leaders 
who engage in extortion, labor racketeering, 
corruption of legitimate business, and the 
panoply of other illegitimate enterprises 
which support organized crime. For various 
reasons, though, including the dependence of 
gambling operators upon the telephone, it is 
in their gambling businesses that the cap- 
tains of these criminal conglomerates are 
most exposed to prosecution. 

Gambling also is unusual in the degree to 
which, since it necessarily is conducted in 
the view of a rather wide segment of the 
public, it must be protected by corruption 
of members of the executive, judicial, and 
even legislative branches of federal and state 
governments, Although most enforcement 
officials and prosecutors across the country 
are honest and diligent, it remains true that 
organized gambling must corrupt at least 
a few officials in each locality in which it is 
to flourish, and that Mafia controlled or 
licensed gambling today operates in every 
corner of the United States. 

Title VIII provides new tools for curbing 
both the large-scale gambling operations 
themselves and the corruption of local 
officials on which they depend. Part A of 
title VIII contains special findings regarding 
the prevalence and methods of syndicated 
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gambling. Part B would make it a federal 
felony for large scale gamblers and local 
officials to conspire to obstruct enforcement 
of state and local laws against gambling 
through bribery of the officials. Part C would 
provide the same punishment for the gam- 
bling operators who conduct such a major 
gamoling enterprise. 

The prohibitions in Parts B and C largely 
overlap existing laws in virtually every 
state, prohibiting the gambling operations 
typical of the Mafia and the bribery by which 
they are protected. There is no intent in 
this legislation, however, to preempt law 
enforcement efforts under those state 
and local laws; on the contrary, it is essen- 
tial that the primary responsibility for en- 
forcement of the gambling and corruption 
laws remain in the hands of state and local 
Officials. Title VIII's expansion of the exist- 
ing federal jurisdiction over gambling cases 
will improve such local efforts, not merely 
by providing an impetus for effective and 
honest local enforcement, but also by mak- 
ing available to assist local efforts the ex- 
pertise, manpower, and resources of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, and other agencies of 
the Federal government which, under exist- 
ing federal anti-gambling statutes, have de- 
veloped high levels of special competence 
for dealing with gambling and corruption 
cases. The International Association of Chiefs 
of Police has endorsed title VIII, recogniz- 
ing it not as a substitute but as a valuable 
addition to state efforts. 

Existing federal laws are not always ade- 
quate for that purpose, and unnecessarily 
limit federal jurisdiction. The harm done 
by that deficiency in federal law was well 
illustrated by the frustrating outcome of the 
Columbus, Ohio, gambling and police cor- 
ruption case to which I referred previously. 
That case ended with an acquittal by a jury 
apparently convinced of the defendants’ sub- 
stantial guilt, but mot of the federal au- 
thorities’ jurisdiction under existing law. Ac- 
cording to Assistant Attorney General Will 
Wilson, “‘the daily intake of one operator... 
was believed to exceed $15,000." Cases of that 
size, especially where local enforcement is 
crippled by corruption, are most appropriate 
subjects of federal jurisdiction, and title 
VIII would supply that lack in our law. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems that public re- 
marks dealing with the subject of gambling 
legislation and enforcement almost invari- 
ably begin with a recitation of the evils 
of unlawful gambling, its scope, anc its in- 
direct impact upon other forms of criminal- 
ity—I did the same thing in beginning my 
remarks here today. However, it often ap- 
pears that the message does not sink in 
with the public, many of whom remain 
apathetic about organized gambling, perhaps 
considering a 25 cent number bet or a $5 
horse bet off the track to be a harmless 
diversion engaged in with a friendly tavern 
keeper. At the same time, the policies under- 
lying the gambling laws of the federal gov- 
ernment and the state- have come under 
repeated attack, by some law enforcement 
experts as well as social scientists anc others, 
as being unrealistic, futile, or unwise. It is 
time, I think, when illegal gambling profits 
annually run to many billions of dollars and 
federal and state governments devote large 
sums to attempts to control gambling, to 
undertake a study of gambling policy more 
thorough and comprehensive than any ever 
undertaken in this Nation. For that reason, 
title VIII contains a Part D which would 
establish, two years after its enactment, a 
commission to review national policy toward 
gambling. This commission would examine 
every aspect of the gambling problem, from 
data on the scope and types of legal and 
illegal gambling, to the broadest and most 
basic policy grounds upon which public and 
governmental attitudes towards gambling 
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rest. Its proceedings and report would serve 
to enlighten the public on the relationship 
between local gambling and the national 
syndicate, and more importantly would pro- 
vide the basis for a thorough reexamination 
by the federal and state governments of 
gambling policies, legislation, and enforce- 
ment practices. 
TITLE IX—CORRUPT ORGANIZATIONS 


Title IX of S. 30 is designed to prevent 
organized criminals from infiltrating legit- 
imate commercial organizations with the 
proceeds of their criminal activities or with 
violent and corrupt methods of operation, 
and to remove them and their influence from 
such enterprises once they have been in- 
filtrated. 

Inyolvement of La Cosa Nostra leaders in 
legitimate businesses has become the rule 
rather than the exception. Indeed, Internal 
Revenue sources have revealed that among 
the 113 major organized crime figures in 
America, 98 are involved in 159 businesses. 
Among the business interests held by orga- 
nized crime leaders are controlling interests 
in one of the largest hotel chains in Amer- 
ica, a bank with assets of 70 to 90 million 
dollars, and a laundry business grossing 20 
million dollars annually. Of all the dangers 
posed by organized crime to our society, this 
seems somehow one of its most frightening. 

While these few examples of the extent of 
organized crime infiltration of business are 
themselves disturbing from the point of view 
of economic concentration of power, the most 
offensive aspect of this infiltration is the 
means by which it is accomplished and main- 
tained. The corrupt and violent methods by 
which organized crime members conduct 
their gambling and loansharking operations 
are adapted as means of acquiring and op- 
erating businesses. Threats, arson and as- 
sault are used to force competitors out of 
business and obtain larger shares of the 
market. Building contractors pay tribute for 
the privilege of using non-union labor, while 
labor unions infiltrated by organized crime 
raise no objection. A corporation is bled of 
its assets, goods obtained by the corporation 
on credit are sold for a quick profit, and then 
the corporation is forced into bankruptcy 
while the criminals who infiltrated it dis- 
appear. Large sums in stocks and bonds are 
stolen from brokerage houses and banks, and 
then used as collateral to obtain loans. In- 
come routinely is understated for tax pur- 
poses, so that mob businesses have competi- 
tive advantages over businesses which report 
all their income. These methods and others 
give such a competitive advantage to the mob 
enterprise that monopoly power is ap- 
proached or gained, and prices are raised. 

Of course, all these unlawful means of ac- 
quiring and conducting businesses have been 
subject to criminal punishment all during 
the period in which their utilization has led 
the Mafia to a position of economic pre- 
eminence in our society. They have succeeded 
nevertheless, and that is because the criminal 
law simply has not been an adequate tool, 
by itself, to prevent and reverse such in- 
filtration, Indeed, the processes of the crim- 
inal law seem to have been even less effective 
in the field of controlling organized crime 
infiltration of legitimate business than in 
controlling other types of organized criminal 
activity. 

This is so because the criminal process has 
suffered from two major limitations as a 
means of protecting our economic institu- 
tions from this kind of infiltration. The first 
disability is procedural. Since a criminal con- 
viction subjects a defendant to penalties in- 
volving loss of life, liberty, or property, our 
law quite properly has burdened the govern- 
ment in a criminal case with strict proce- 
dural handicaps, placing the government 
procedurally at a relative disadvantage. This 
one-sided character of the criminal process 
has been a handicap in the use of the crim- 
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inal law as a means of avoiding infiltration 
of legitimate business by organized crime, 
just as it has hindered the use of the crimi- 
nal law to curb other aspects of organized 
crime. Of course, while we may criticize or 
defend the precise contours of the procedural 
rules developed for criminal cases, none of us 
would deny that our law properly gives de- 
fendants considerable procedural advantages 
over the government in criminal cases, such 
as the requirement for proof of guilt beyond 
a reasonable doubt, the double jeopardy pro- 
hibition and so forth. Nevertheless, as much 
as we May approve such a scheme, we must 
recognize that the result is that the criminal 
law is a limited tool for dealing with orga- 
nized crime infiltration of legitimate busi- 
ness, 

The second disability of the criminal law 
as a means of dealing with that problem is 
the limited scope of criminal remedies, which 
traditionally have been limited to imprison- 
ment and fine. While jailing or fining an or- 
ganized crime leader is appropriate and ef- 
fective in some respects, too often the orga- 
nized crime leaders’ business, like his Mafia 
family itself, is managed by subordinates in 
his absence and restored to his control when 
he is released from prison. Thus, criminal 
sanctions of the traditional kind are not 
effective to remove the unlawful influence 
from the legitimate organization. 

The purpose of title IX is to fill these 
gaps in our power to deal with criminal in- 
filtration of legitimate organizations, To the 
criminal penalties of fine and imprisonment 
is added the criminal sanction of forfeiture. 
By reviving the remedy of criminal forfeiture, 
which was used extensively in England and 
to a limited degree in the colonies but has 
found virtually no application in the United 
States, title LX would provide an effective 
adjunct to a criminal prosecution: it would 
punish the criminal appropriately by for- 
feiting to the government his ill-acquired 
interests in a legitimate business, and di- 
rectly aid the business community by ex- 
pelling him from the legitimate business he 
had abused. The government would have to 
dispose of the forfeited interest as soon as 
reasonably possible, and could sell the prop- 
erty in such & manner as to ensure that the 
enterprise was not again infiltrated by the 
convict or his criminal associates. Since the 
convict would not be compensated for the 
forfeited interest, the forfeiture would be a 
criminal one, and could be applied only if 
the individual’s guilt were proven beyond a 
reasonable doubt in a criminal trial. 

In addition to this innovative criminal 
penalty, title IX contains important civil 
provisions which in some respects are su- 
perior to the criminal process’ remedies and 
procedures. As to remedies, title IX adapts 
the equitable remedies long applied by courts 
of equity and brought to their fullest de- 
velopment by federal courts applying the 
antitrust laws, as a means of requiring in- 
dividuals who have used racketeering meth- 
ods to acquire or operate legitimate busi- 
nesses to divest themselves of their ill-gotten 
interests and to refrain from re-entering the 
same lines of business. In extreme cases, the 
civil remedies could include even the court- 
ordered dissolution of a business found to be 
corrupted from top to bottom. 

Since these civil sanctions would be re- 
medial rather than punitive, title IX also 
adapts the full range of procedures used in 
other civil cases to the organized crime con- 
text. Since a civil proceeding under title IX 
would not place a defendant in danger of 
imprisonment or other penalty, the federal 
rules of civil procedure would apply, and the 
government, like the defendant, would have 
rights of amending pleadings, discovery, ap- 
peal, and the other facets of procedural 
equality denied to the government in crimi- 
nal cases. In addition, title IX grants the 
government the power to issue civil investi- 
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gative demands comparable to those found 
to be so effective in the antitrust laws. 

The improved remedies and procedures of 
title IX offer the first real hope for advanc- 
ing the federal effort against organized crime 
beyond the level of imprisoning and fining 
those few organized crime members who can 
be convicted by the rigorous method of the 
criminal trial, and promise to provide a Ve- 
hicle for cleansing the streams of commerce 
of one of their most harmful pollutants, 


TITLE X—SPECIAL OFFENDER SENTENCING 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, there is title X, 
which would add four new sections dealing 
with sentencing to title 18 of the United 
States Code. 

The first section, authorizing extended 
prison sentences for carefully defined cate- 
gories of particularly dangerous special of- 
fenders, would permit a federal prosecutor 
to file a notice before the trial of an adult 
felony defendant stating any grounds for 
finding him to be within the definition of a 
“dangerous special offender.” The section 
defines the concept of dangerousmess and 
the types of special offender: recidivist, pro- 
fessional offender, and organized crime of- 
fender. If the defendant is convicted of his 
felony beyond a reasonable doubt, the court 
then holds a full sentencing hearing with 
substantial presentence report disclosure and 
rights to notice, counsel, compulsory proc- 
ess, and cross-examination. If the facts sus- 
tain the special sentencing allegations, the 
court can impose a sentence appropriately 
higher than the ordinary maximum, though 
in no case can the special sentence exceed 
30 years, and the court must record its find- 
ings and reasons for the sentence. 

The other three sections of title X author- 
ize appellate review of special offender sen- 
tences at the instance of the defendant or 
the government, codify the right and duty 
of a federal court to consider the fullest 
information possible in determining an an- 
propriate sentence, and establish within the 
FBI a central repository for copies of con- 
viction records to be admissible, for exam- 
ple, in sentencing proceedings or for im- 
peachment purposes. 

Title X would begin to correct the pres- 
ent tendency to concentrate the develop- 
ment and refinement of criminal law in the 
areas of procedure and substantive prohibi- 
tions, to the relative neglect of sentencing. 
Since the great majority of federal defend- 
ants plead guilty, sentencing is the most im- 
portant stage of the criminal process to 
most defendants and the only significant 
stage for many of them. Nevertheless, while 
the prohibitions and procedures of criminal 
law have been elaborated and, some would 
Say, tortured into extreme complexity and 
sophistication, federal law concerning sen- 
tencing has remained primitive and, espe- 
cially in organized crime cases, utterly in- 
adequate. 

The basic defect in our sentencing law 
has been that, for a given crime, every of- 
fender has been exposed to a single maxi- 
mum authorized punishment set by the 
Congress, while a sentencing court’s choice 
of a particular sentence at or under that 
maximum has not been reviewable by the 
appellate courts. That defect has led the 
Congress, in setting maximum sentences for 
various crimes, to establish those maximums 
at compromise levels which reduce the risk 
of abusively high sentences for ordinary 
criminals, but are too lenient to protect 
society by confining recidivists, professionals, 
and organized criminals. 

Federal and state racket prosecutors for 
years have been aware of the insufficiency 
of sentences imposed on organized crime 
leaders. Their experience was confirmed re- 
cently by the results of a staff study by the 
Senate Criminal Laws Subcommittee based 
upon sentencing data gathered by the Fed- 
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eral Bureau of Investigation. That study can 
be found in the Congressional Record of 
November 17, 1969. Therefore, let me simply 
mention now that we found that two-thirds 
of La Cosa Nostra members included in the 
study and indicted by the Federal govern- 
ment since 1960 have faced maximum prison 
terms of only 5 years or less, and that never- 
theless fewer than one-fourth have received 
the maximum sentences, 12 percent have re- 
ceived no jail terms, and the sentences of 
the remainder have averaged only 40 to 50 
percent of the maximums. 

I have described several egregious individ- 
ual examples of inadequate sentences for 
racket leaders in a recent article in the 
Reader’s Digest. Rather than take the time 
of the Committee today by repeating several 
of those examples, let me simply refer to 
one of them, the case of Joey Glimco. The 
labor racketeering investigations of the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field estab- 
lished that Glimco, a top Chicago henchman 
of Teamster boss James Hoffa and ruler of 
Chicago Teamster Local 777, embracing 5,000 
taxi drivers and miscellaneous maintenance 
workers, was a mobster who could match 
criminal careers with the worst; his record 
included 36 arrests from robbery to murder. 
The Committee’s final report required 56 
pages to detail his marauding, and con- 
cluded: 

“Glimco was shown to be a common thug 
and criminal who gained control of this 
union by violence and by those strongarm 
methods which are a stock-in-trade of the 
Chicago racketeer. Under Glimco, local 777 
became a captive union. He ruthlessly stified 
any opposition by the membership, while he 
ransacked the union treasury.” 

In February of 1959, Glimco was allowed 
to plead guilty to having taken gifts, ranging 
from turkeys, to a large sprinkler system, to 
his $5,000 Jaguar, as payoffs for a bogus con- 
tract that protected a businessman from the 
organized efforts of legitimate unions. In- 
vestigation and prosecution cost the govern- 
ment well over $200,000, but resulted in a 
four-count indictment that could have re- 
sulted in a four-year prison term. Neverthe- 
less, Glimco received from the court only a 
$40,000 fine—no jail term whatsoever. 

Title X will both promote more effective 
sentences for organized crime leaders and 
begin the process of rationalizing our federal 
sentencing law, by implementing the princi- 
ple, approved by the Department of Justice, 
the American Bar Association, the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, the 
American Law Institute, and the President’s 
Crime Commission, that every crime should 
carry not only a sentence for ordinary of- 
fenders, but also a greater maximum for 
more dangerous offenders. 

All three of title X’s definitions of special 
offenders—organized crime offenders, pro- 
fessional offenders, and recidivists—will ap- 
ply in some cases to hard core members of 
large criminal syndicates. For example, the 
staff sentencing study I referred to previ- 
ously indicated that almost 60 percent of 
Mafia members included in the study would, 
on conviction of another federal felony, 
qualify under title X as recidivists. 

More importantly, the three definitions 
have been so drawn as to accurately define 
the three types of offenders who should be 
singled out for special sentencing treatment, 
regardless of their relationship to La Cosa 
Nostra, Again, recidivists are an obvious ex- 
ample, The staff sentencing study revealed 
that 68 percent of all persons arrested on 
federal charges during the period of the 
study who would have qualified as recidivists 
under title X accumulated an average of 
4.3 charges per offender following those fed- 
eral arrests. Now that the National Commis- 
sion on the Causes and Prevention of Vio- 
lence, like other investigations and authori- 
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ties before it, has documented again the key 
role that recidivism plays in our exploding 
crime problem, we must at last enact a fed- 
eral general recidivist statute. 

The provisions of title X authorizing ap- 
pellate review of sentences are very impor- 
tant for defendants who are shown under 
title X to be especially dangerous to the 
community and are made subject to excep- 
tionally long sentences. Those provisions 
implement a recommendation of the Pres- 
ident’s Crime Commission that: 

“There must be some kind of supervision 
over those trial judges who, because of cor- 
ruption, political considerations, or lack of 
knowledge, tend to mete out light sentences 
in cases involving organized crime manage- 
ment personnel. Consideration should there- 
fore be given to allowing the prosecution the 
right of appeal regarding sentences of per- 
sons in management positions in organized 
crime activity or groups. Constitutional re- 
quirements for such an appellate procedure 
must first be carefully explored.” 

Rulings announced by the Supreme Court 
during its last term, and careful hearings 
into the legal and constitutional facets of 
appellate review of sentencing can be applied 
as this title does within constitutional 
bounds. The provisions have been drawn in 
the light of those decisions and hearings, 
so as to preserve individual rights under the 
due process and double jeopardy clauses. 
Appellate review of sentences under title X 
will not only permit correction of unjust 
sentences in individual cases, it will also 
encourage the development of sentencing 
principles and enhance respect for our sys- 
tem of criminal justice. 

The section of title X preserving the fed- 
eral courts’ access to full information for 
sentencing follows the lead of the Supreme 
Court in Williams v. New York, 337 U.S. 241 
(1949). Like the Williams decision, this sec- 
tion rests on modern penological concepts of 
individualizing punishment to fit both the 
crime and the criminal. 

The last section of title X authorizes the 
establishment within the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation of a central repository for 
copies of judgments of conviction with 
fingerprints of defendants attached. Federal 
law enforcement agencies are required to par- 
ticipate by forwarding records to the reposi- 
tory, and are given access to the contents of 
the repository. The states are given similar 
access on condition that they furnish copies 
of their conviction records. 

Records from the repository will be ex- 
tremely useful to both state and federal law 
enforcement agencies, since they can be used 
in court to impeach the testimony of wit- 
nesses, to establish prior convictions which 
are a predicate for enhanced punishment of 
recidivists or other special offenders, and to 
establish the fact of a conviction in any case 
in which the conviction otherwise becomes 
material. The section includes an express 
provision making the contents of the reposi- 
tory admissible in federal courts. At the 
present time, similar records are admissible 
in federal and state courts, but are difficult 
to locate and then can be obtained only by 
writing to the individual federal and state 
courts in which the convictions occurred. In 
addition, such records ordinarily are not kept 
and indexed with fingerprints, so the use of 
aliases often prevents the obtaining of a 
comprehensive set of admissible copies of 
convictions for a particular defendant, En- 
actment of this section will permit every fed- 
eral and participating state police or pros- 
ecuting agent to obtain a complete and 
fully admissible record of all of a defendant’s 
convictions simply by submitting his finger- 
prints, name, and other basic data to the cen- 
tral repository. The saving in time and 
TT engine TS Tn E can be 
expected to be dramatic. 

It is important, however, that the FBI have 
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sufficient time to establish the repository 
without disrupting its just inaugurated 
computerization project, a project that has 
only b gun to offer the hope of quick fruition 
in the last two weeks. The Bureau must also 
be accorded administrative flexibility to es- 
tablish and revise efficient forms and pro- 
cedures. (State legislatures will need time 
to enact legislation authorizing state par- 
ticipation in the repository and establishing 
admissibility in state courts, and federal and 
state courts and agencies will need some time 
to develop procedures for processing infor- 
mation handled by the repository.) This new 
development in computerization now leads 
me to urge that the Committee amend this 
section to authorize the Attorney General 
to make regulations concerning forms and 
procedures, leave the language of the section 
itself in terms of a general authorization, 
and give the Department of Justice discre- 
tion to establish the repository at any time 
within a three year period following enact- 
ment of the statute, rather than immediately. 

Certain technical amendments to title X’s 
provisions on appellate review of sentences 
are also desirable. They would clarify the 
applicability of the appellate review provi- 
sions to review of correction or reduction, as 
well as imposition, of a sentence, and sim- 
plify the terms used, They would further 
clarify the intent that the prohibition against 
increase of a sentence where the Govern- 
ment had not taken review would be applied, 
in the context of review of correction or re- 
duction of a sentence after the Government 
had failed to take review of the original 
sentence, to prohibit increase of the sen- 
tence above its original level. 

The substance of the amendments, and 
some discussion of their interpretation, ap- 
pear in the Congressional Record in the Sen- 
ate debate on S. 3246, the “Controlled Dan- 
grous Substances Act.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD p. 1323, Jan. 27, 1970.) Key sentenc- 
ing provisions of that Act were largely mod- 
eled on those of S. 30, and included the 
technical amendments to which I now refer 
when the Senate passed S. 3246 by a vote of 
82 to 0. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 1671, 
1679, Jan. 28, 1970.) 

The amendments also appear in H.R. 16134, 
introduced by Congressman Fascell on 
February 24, 1970. H.R. 16134 duplicates S, 30 
except for these technical amendments. 

These amendments will make explicit the 
intended reconciliation between sentence re- 
duction by the trial court, and sentence re- 
view by the appellate court. They have my 
full support. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, every one of the ten titles 
of this bill, which I have just described, has 
roots in measures jointly introduced in the 
Senate by Republicans as well as Democrats. 
Once those original bills had been intro- 
duced, the Senate Judiciary Committee's 
Subcommittee on Criminal Laws and Pro- 
cedures, which I am privileged to chair, held 
comprehensive and detailed hearings on the 
measures. We solicited and received written 
views and recommendations from law pro- 
fessors in the respective fields. The Subcom- 
mittee and its staff devoted a great deal of 
study to those comments. We examined two 
decades of proposals made by such distin- 
guished bodies as the President’s Crime 
Commission, the American Bar Association, 
the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, the American Law Institute, the Na- 

tional Commission on Reform of Federal 
Criminal Law, and many others. Indeed, I 
think I can say that we have considered 
virtually every major organized crime pro- 
posal made in the past 20 years, and have 
incorporated in this measure many of those 
that were found to be important, valid, and 
constitutional. 

I add, too, that the Subcommittee held 
@ series of executive sessions to consider this 
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material. It made mumerous perfecting 
amendments in the bill before reporting it 
favorably to the full Judiciary Committee, 
from which it was then reported to the Sen- 
ate. On the Senate floor, the bill was thor- 
oughly debated. Several amendments were 
offered and considered. It is quite significant, 
I think, that only one Senator voted against 
its passage. The votes on the amendments, 
like the vote on final passage, were bipar- 
tisan. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is the exhaus- 
tive study and consideration which this bill 
received in Committee on the Senate side 
that permitted it to command the bipartisan 
and nearly unanimous support of the Senate. 
We made full use of the opportunity for 
study, analysis, redrafting, and further re- 
drafting, to produce in every title of the bill 
an appropriate accommodation between the 
interest of society in controlling crime and 
the rights of every individual to a fair pro- 
cedure and just laws. Often, we found it was 
possible to design a provision in such a way 
that the particular procedure in question 
infringed no substantial interest of any in- 
dividual simply by using careful definition 
and including full procedural guarantees. 
Where that was possible, we did so. In other 
cases, we found that due enforcement of the 
laws necessarily placed a burden or a risk 
on some individual interests, Where that was 
the case, we assiduously drafted and re- 
drafted the provisions to minimize the im- 
pact upon individual interests and to bal- 
ance them appropriately with the interests 
of society, scrupulously avoiding all conflicts 
with constitutional guarantees, and often 
giving individual defendants and others more 
rights than the minimum required by the 
Constitution. 

The degree of success we have achieved in 
developing provisions which combine effec- 
tiveness with fairness is indicated by some of 
the endorsements those provisions have re- 
ceived. Title I's authorization of special 
grand jury reports criticizing identified local 
officials, for example, has been approved by 
the National Association of Counties and the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
Although some of their members are poten- 
tial subjects of such reports, those associa- 
tions are responsible, highly-regarded expo- 
nents of effective action against crime and 
corruption. They have recognized title I as 
a balanced, fair proposal, and have strongly 
endorsed it. 

S. 30 promises to strengthen the protec- 
tion of society from the ravages of organized 
crime, while at the same time making secure 
the constitutional rights and legitimate in- 
terests of the accused. Its reconciliation of 
the competing interests of society and in- 
dividuals has been informed and guided by 
an approach to criminal justice well-ex- 
pressed by Dean Roscoe Pound when he 
wrote: 

“Civilized society presupposes peace and 
good order, security of social institutions, 
security of the general morals, and conser- 
vation and intelligent use of social resources. 
But it demands no less that free individual 
initiative which is the basis of economic 
progress, that freedom of criticism without 
which political progress is impossible, and 
that free mental activity which is a pre- 
requisite of cultural p . Above all it 
demands that the individual be able to live 
a moral and social life as a human being. 
These claims, which may be put broadly 
as & social interest in the individual life, con- 
tinually trench upon the interest in the 
security of social institutions, and often, in 
appearance at least, run counter to the 
paramount interest in the general security. 
Compromise of such claims for the purpose 
of securing as much as we may is peculiarly 
difficult. [Nevertheless,] . . . in criminal law, 
as everywhere in law, the problem is one of 
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compromise; of balancing conflicting inter- 
ests and of securing as much as may be with 
the least sacrifice of other interests.” 

We must not, however, in Pound’s terms, 
indulge in an “excessive solicitude” for de- 
fendants, nor should we erect “technical ob- 
stacles” to a realistic and fair accommoda- 
tion of society’s need for protection and the 
rights of individuals. S. 30 is, I suggest, 
neither excessively solicitous of those ac- 
cused, nor does it accord too much weight 
to the interests of society. It is, in short, 
what is needed by all: a fair balance. I hope 
and believe that upon this Committee's care- 
ful examination of S. 30, you will agree that 
it is an effective treatment of this diffi- 
cult problem, ensuring equal protections and 
justice both for society and for the individ- 
ual citizen. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that you give S. 30 
expeditious and favorable consideration. I 
believe that this Nation is feeling what can 
only be described as “a tremor of righteous 
indignation.” Peaceful, law-abiding citizens 
are becoming incensed at the prevalence of 
professionalized and organized lawlessness. 
They are demanding, as last week’s Gallup 
Poll showed again, that the government give 
efforts to reduce crime priority over all other 
domestic p ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, the public is demanding 
that we recognize that the right of society 
to be safe transcends the right of the crimi- 
nal to be free. The public is aware that 
existing federal law lacks a number of nec- 
essary tools for dealing with the crime syndi- 
cate, but it believes those tools can be pro- 
vided within the framework of the Consti- 
tution. Only by processing this bill to final 
enactment this year can the Congress meet 
its responsibility and truly respond to the 
urgent demand for wise and courageous ac- 
tion to rescue our society from the sickness 
and peril that organized crime has inflicted 
upon it. 

Thank you. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr, MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a Nation. The 
total gross national product of the 
United States in 1967 exceeded that of 
every region in the world. The U.S. GNP 
totaled $789,700,000,000 compared to 
$589,478,000,000, the combined total of 
all the countries of Western Europe. 


POSTAL REFORM VERSUS 
RIGHT TO WORK 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include a 
letter.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on May 22, 
the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. UDALL) 
placed in the Recorp a statement de- 
nouncing what he described as the 
“alarmist mail that threatens to under- 
mine the effort of the Nixon administra- 
tion to reform the Post Office Depart- 
ment.” 

The reference was to mail we have all 
been receiving which calls attention to 
the fact that the provisions of H.R. 
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17070, the Postal Reorganization and 
Salary Adjustment Act of 1970, pave the 
way for compulsory unionism of em- 
ployees of the reorganized postal service. 

It is interesting to watch Mr. UDALL, 
an eager candidate for the majority lead- 
ership, rush to embrace and defend the 
Nixon administration. In contrast, the 
chief lobbyist for a postal corporation 
and cochairman of the Citizens Commit- 
tee for Postal Reorganization, Mr. Larry 
O’Brien, has not seen fit lately to praise 
any aspect of the present administra- 
tion. It makes you wonder who has his 
signals crossed. 

The gentleman from Arizona stated to 
the House: 


“Right to work” is not an issue in postal 
reform. The bill reported by the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service neither ad- 
vances nor retards the “right to work” move- 
ment; it leaves it precisely where it is now. 
It retains the status quo. 


Either the gentleman from Arizona 
and I have not read the same bill, or 
we differ on our definition of the status 
quo. 

Under existing law, the standards for 
examination, certification, and appoint- 
ment in the competitive civil service, as 
found in sections 3301-3364 of title 5, 
United States Code, apply to postal em- 
ployees just as they do to employees in 
other departments of the Government. 

The policies governing all Federal 
agencies in their dealings with Federal 
employee labor organizations are set 
forth in Executive Order 11491, under 
the title of Labor-Management Relations 
in the Federal Service, and signed by 
President Nixon on October 29, 1969. 

This Executive order states, in section 
1 of its General Provisions: 

Each employee of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government has the right, freely 
and without fear of penalty or reprisal, to 
form, join, and assist a labor organization 
or to refrain from any such activity, and 
each employee shall be protected in the 
exercise of this right. 


In other words, a national “right to 
work” regulation exists for all Federal 
employees in the executive branch of 
Government. 

The existing provisions of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947 spe- 
cifically exclude from its coverage the 
United States or any wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporation as an “employer,” 
and specifically exclude Government em- 
ployees as well. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the status quo. 

The bill, H.R. 17070, makes several sig- 
nificant changes. 

First, while the postal service will re- 
main in the executive branch, postal 
employees under this legislation are re- 
moved from the competitive civil service 
and placed in a category of “postal ca- 
reer service.” Appointments, promotions, 
and other personnel action will be gov- 
erned by procedures established through 
collective bargaining. 

Second, it nullifies the provisions of 
Executive Order 11491 as they would 
apply to the postal service. 

Third, it makes the provisions of the 
Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947 applicable to the postal service and 
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its employees. The significant applica- 
tion of the Labor Management Relations 
Act permits a union and an employer to 
make an agreement requiring all em- 
ployees to join a union in order to retain 
their jobs. 

Thus, this legislation takes a Federal 
executive agency and its 750,000 em- 
ployees and places them under the cov- 
erage of a statute from which they are 
now excluded. 

For the first time in our history, a 
group of Federal employees and those 
individuals who aspire to work for the 
Federal Government in the postal serv- 
ice, would be faced with the prospect of 
union membership as a condition of em- 
ployment, and could be dismissed for 
failure to join a union if a union shop 
agreement is entered into. 

The gentleman from Arizona makes 
the point that nothing in H.R. 17070 dis- 
turbs the provisions of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which permits the 
States to enact “right to work” laws. This 
is true, but that statement could not be 
more irrelevant. Section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley presently has no applica- 
tion to Federal employees. What this leg- 
islation does is to deny Government em- 
ployees in the postal service the abso- 
lute right to refrain from union mem- 
bership—a right they presently enjoy un- 
der Executive Order 11491. 

The issue that this legislation pre- 
sents is simple: Is it proper that a Gov- 
ernment employee be required to join 
a union in order to hold his job? 

It is my opinion, Mr. Speaker, that 
such a requirement is highly improper 
and contrary to the entire body of policy 
which has evolved under the Federal 
competitive civil service system. The bill, 
H.R. 17070, overturns civil service policy 
as it pertains to 750,000 postal employees, 
and it paves the way for erasing the civil 
service merit system in all Federal de- 
partments and, throughout the country, 
at every level of Government. 

Mr. Speaker, as might have been ex- 
pected, Postmaster General Winton M. 
Blount has now joined the gentleman 
from Arizona in attempting to convince 
Members that compulsory unionism is 
not an issue in the consideration of so- 
called postal reform legislation. 

In a letter which I assume went to all 
Members, the Postmaster General is just 
as far off base as the gentleman from 
Arizona. I regret that he would try to 
confuse the issue by stating that there is 
some “misunderstanding of this aspect 
of the bill.” To the contrary, the issue is 
clear. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
the text of my response to the Postmas- 
ter General’s letter: 

May 28, 1970. 
Hon. WINTON M. BLOUNT, 
The Postmaster General, Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BLOUNT: In your letter of May 

26, 1970, you state: “Neither the Administra- 


tion nor the Post Office Department has ever 
proposed that there be a union shop in the 
Postal Service.” 

Having made this statement, I find it in- 
credible that you would refuse to support 
this simple amendment to H.R. 17070: 
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COMPULSORY UNIONISM 


Add a new subsection to section 222 to 
read as follows: 

“(b) Each employee of the Postal Service 
has the right, freely and without fear of 
penalty or reprisal, to form, join, and assist 
a labor organization or to refrain from such 
activity, and each employee shall be pro- 
tected in the exercise of this right.” 

I would remind you, Mr. Postmaster Gen- 
eral, that the Republican Party made a 
solemn pledge to the voters in our 1968 plat- 
form “to protect Federal employees in the 
exercise of their right freely and without 
fear of penalty or reprisal to form, join or 
assist any employee organization or to re- 
frain from any such activities.” 

That you would see fit to ask Republican 
members of Congress to repudiate this 
pledge is unpardonable. I for one have no 
intention of doing so. It is also unpardonable 
that you would attempt to confuse the is- 
sue involved by asserting that there is some 
“misunderstanding of this aspect of the bill.” 

There is no misunderstanding, Mr. Post- 
master General. To the contrary, the issue 
is clear. The bill would in fact permit com- 
pulsory unionism in the Postal Service, in 
direct contradiction to long-standing federal 
policy, publicly stated and declared by the 
last three Presidents of the United States. 

Your suggestion that “the basic policy is- 
sues involved in the union shop question 
should only be considered in the context of 
an appraisal of the general labor law” is to- 
tally unacceptable to me and I trust will 
be summarily rejected by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The issue can and should be settled now; 
not at some time in the unforeseeable fu- 
ture. 

Sincerely, 
H. R. Gross. 


MINE EYES HAVE SEEN THE CENSOR 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Bur- 
net Hershey, acting chairman of the 
Overseas Press Club Foundation, has 
written a very timely article. “Mine Eyes 
Have Seen the Censor” is a historical 
analysis of the rules and regulations 
that GI correspondents and newscasters 
have faced throughout this century. Mr. 
Hershey’s article appeared in the Over- 
seas Press Club publication, Dateline, 
well before the recent GI newscasters’ 
cries of censorship were heard. From 
time to time the intensity of dispute 
and criticism increases so it is important 
to have this review from an experienced 
hand who can put some perspective into 
a discussion that he has been personally 
involved in for over half a century: 

MINE Eves HAVE SEEN THE CENSOR 
(By Burnet Hershey) 

Two very young GI newscasters are in the 
military dog-house today because they ac- 
cused the U.S. Command of wielding the 
censor’s scissors on their staff—‘“suppressing 
unfavorable news and having our scripts dis- 
torted.” One of these young Army broad- 
casters, on his Armed Forces Radio show, 
exploded a bomb as deadly as any mortar 


salvo when he told his listeners that he and 
his buddies were “not free to tell the truth.” 

Specialist S/Robert Lawrence said that he 
and eight other members of the news staff 
had signed a letter asking the Army net- 
work for a clear definition of censorship 
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policy. He said the request “was totally ig- 
nored.” He also charged that “significant 
network news reports concerning the Viet- 
namese government, a local peace demon- 
stration, and black market activities in Sai- 
gon recently were banned” from the net- 
work. He also said that he had been told 
that he could not select film for the war 
portions of his telecasts because his choices 
were unfavorable to the South Vietnamese 
government. 

Now in the semantic jungle where we swing 
from tree to tree—and often hang ourselves 
by our own rope—this started out as the 
old and tired gripe of the “credibility gap.” 
Then it sprouted into a hassle about “mili- 
tary justice.” Now, it seems it has finally 
burst its army-beef cocoon and has emerged 
as what it really is—the complaint of the 
“generation gap.” Maybe in Saigon it was 
blown up to look like a freedom-of-the-press 
issue. At home we have been living with the 
Agnew-Mitchell controversies, the network 
jousts, and the public and private autopsies 
on the communications profession, so why 
all the concern with a couple of GI news- 
casters, one of whom was ordered back to 
driving a truck, while the other probably 
was assigned to a tour of latrine duty. 

Not to overstate its importance, but the 
entire matter may now have to undergo re- 
examination and perhaps a Defense Depart- 
ment revision of the rules laid down in all 
three big wars for the establishment and 
conduct of field press censorship in combat 
areas. Specifically, it may call for a reap- 
praisal of the rules governing armed forces 
news and newsmen. 

Everyone knows and understands that both 
the military and the civilian press have been 
arguing about freedom and censorship for 
over half a century. Historical analysis of 
the ground rules discloses that, while the 
controversy may have existed in every war, 
there have been periodic adjustments and 
even a measure of liberalization. As a matter 
of fact, because the Vietnam war is not a 
“declared” war, no formal censorship has 
actually existed. 

The Basic Field Manual, with its insistence 
on compliance by all communications media 
has always existed. It has never changed 
and remains as rigid as the oath of loyalty. 
A capsulated statement of its principal ob- 
jectives is worth noting: 

Field press censorship (says the army), 
will be governed by the principle that the 
maximum of information will be released to 
the public with a minimum time consumed 
in review, while denying the enemy informa- 
tion which would enable him to prosecute 
the war more effectively. Following this 
principle, news material will be released un- 
less it: 

1. Will supply military information of value 
to the enemy; or 

2. Will have an adverse effect upon the 
combat efficiency of our forces or those of 
our allies; or 

3. Is false or inaccurate in respects which 
are detrimental to our forces or those of our 
allies and of service to the enemy. 

It is emphasized that fleld press censorship 
is exercised for security only, and that news 
material will not be deleted or stopped on 
policy grounds. The field press censor is con- 
cerned only with preventing the transmis- 
sion of information which will aid the en- 
emy. His authority will not be used to pre- 
vent the transmission of news upon the 
grounds of anticipated adverse reaction by 
the American public. 

Fundamentally, no American has ever 
quarreled with these basic assumptions. And, 
much freedom has been allowed which cuts 
the censor down to tolerable size. 

No dispatches between army censors and 
newsmen were more abrasive than the storms 
which were kicked up by General Pershing 
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in World War I and General MacArthur in 
the Korean War. Only a handful of corre- 
spondents are alive today who remember the 
rebelliousness of the New York Tribune cor- 
respondent in World War I, Heywood Broun— 
the brittle, non-conforming muckraker of 
his time; or the angry, youthful Westbrook 
Pegler who attacked censorship; or Floyd 
Gibbons, then sans eye-patch, with his irrey- 
erant, almost contemptuous approach to the 
military leadership; or Tom Johnson (former 
OPC Vice-President, now living in St. Paul); 
or Wythe Williams (founder President of the 
OPC) and their challenges of brass and cen- 
sor in dispatch after dispatch. Some of these 
men had their accreditation revoked and 
were sent home; others were disciplined in 
various ways. But none of them ever know- 
ingly jeopardized their country’s security 
or honor. 

Perhaps it is all best summed up by the 
long forgotten sign, crudely painted by Lt. 
Gerald Morgan, a top-drawer magazine writer 
of his time, and a pal of Richard Harding 
Davis, who became Pershing’s chief censor. 
Censorship headquarters consisted of an old 
store in the city of Neufchateau. I think it 
had formerly been a bakery and it had the 
usual iron shutters under which was the pro- 
prietor’s name. Here, through a roughly con- 
structed cage, the American war correspond- 
ents covering World War I passed their dis- 
patches to the censors who were working in 
the rear, Right over the cage, so that it could 
be seen by all, was a little sign in a tarnished 
gilt frame which read: The greatest story in 
the world is not worth the life of one Ameri- 
can soldier. Ty 

Have you ever read Black Jack Pershing’s 
wire to the War Department at a critical mo- 
ment in the AEF annals? Tough as he was 
on the subject of censorship, Pershing passed 
this legacy on to Marshall, and Marshall must 
have handed it down to Eisenhower: 

“Regret that—word—treached press corre- 
spondents resulting in submission of articles 
which censor has held not because of misrep- 
resentation, but in order to avoid appearance 
of our presenting through press matters al- 
ready sent you Officially, suppressing these 
dispatches subjects us here to charges of 
keeping back information which press rea- 
sonably claim American people are entitled 
to know, such views must undoubtdely reach 
public in some manner, as criticism seems 
inevitable. Probably best not wait until it is 
published from hostile source but accept it 
from friendly source instead. Recommend, 
therefore, release to correspondents stories 
involving temperate criticisms on supply de- 
velopments where they are known to be well 
founded. Early action a request. 

“PERSHING,” 

To emphasize how muddled official think- 
ing had been about censorship, the very lib- 
eral Secretary of War, Newton Baker, cabled 
his answer to the conservative, rigid soldier, 
Pershing: it was an emphatic “No.” 

All these restrictions, rules, do’s and don't’s 
were later expanded by an announcement 
that our State Department considered it 
“dangerous and of service to the enemy” to 
discuss differences of opinions among the 
Allies or difficulties with neutral nations. 
Finally, it was added that even speculation 
about peace might be dangerous! 

Thus American newspapers had general 
principles to follow, but were forced to use 
their own judgment in conforming to them. 
No responsibility was accepted by the censor- 
ship organization, and the newspapers which 
made serious errors in judgment were sub- 
ject to prosecution under the Espionage Act 
of 1917. This act imposed a maximum penalty 
of $10,000 fine and twenty years imprison- 
ment upon those who interfered with draft 
operations or made false statements with 
intent to retard the success of the armed 
forces or attempted to incite disloyalty—the 
last being an especially ambiguous phrase. 
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The act was later amended to include anyone 
who discouraged the sale of Government 
bonds; obstructed the making of loans by or 
to the United States; incited subordination, 
disloyalty, or mutiny; uttered, printed, wrote 
or published any “disloyal, profane, scurrilous 
or abusive language about the form of gov- 
ernment of the United States,” its Consti- 
tution, armed forces, or uniform; issued lan- 
guage intended to bring them into “con- 
tempt, scorn, contumely or disrepute;" dis- 
courage production of war necessities; or 
taught, defended, or suggested the doing of 
any of those things. Possibly this system 
begun under the initial war hysteria which 
swept the country in 1917, might have been 
modified if the war had lasted longer. As it 
was, war censorship was still in effect at the 
time of the Versailles peace negotiations, and 
American correspondents there found them- 
selves, like their colleagues of other countries, 
apparently doomed to be shut out from the 
essential meetings of a conference which was 
showing scant respect for President Wilson’s 
advocacy of “open covenants, openly arrived 
at.” The way was now paved for newsmen and 
press officers alike to profit—but only par- 
tially—by the mistakes made in that first 
big war. 

When World War II broke out, a more 
efficient, more sophisticated information 
branch had been conceived, full of promising 
beginnings, although a lot of improvising 
went on. By the time General Eisenhower 
had been given his command, the framework 
for a press and censorship section was ready 
to function, It turned out to be a gigantic 
operation with, eventually, some 1500 journ- 
alists, writers, photographers, radio broad- 
casters and artists accredited, indoctrinated 
and shipped to the scene of the action. To 
this small army was added the large corps 
of combat correspondents, whose place in 
the war-time apparatus of the U.S.A. had 
just really been established. One could hard- 
ly call the World War I Stars and Stripes a 
combat newspaper, nor its brilliant editors 
and reporters, combat correspondents. In 
World War II Alexander Woollcott, a frying 
pan strapped to his bulging waist and a 
shawl over his dirty uniform, spent some 
nights in the French mud dodging shrapnel. 
In Korea and Vietnam over one hundred 
combat newsmen lost their lives. Sixty-two 
of this number died covering the news in 
Vietnam. 

The first few weeks after censorship was 
imposed in Korea, there were a few mis- 
takes, a certain amount of confusion, and 
many publicly aired arguments. Most of this 
was due to the fact that both censors and 
correspondents were as yet unfamiliar with 
all the censorship regulations and the army’s 
do’s and don't’s. This soon became the old 
problem of how to balance freedom of the 
press with military security. Added to this 
were political considerations and the sensi- 
tivities of more than a dozen “allies” of this 
United Nations “police action.” General 
MacArthur and his two-star press officer 
were giving the boys a hard time. For exam- 
ple, double censorship was imposed and 
caused a veritable black-out of news from 
Korea. Under the plan, all news stories from 
Korea first had to be cleared by 8th Army 
censors and then transmitted to MacArthur’s 
headquarters in Tokyo for double checking. 
The irony of this “security” plan was the 
fact that all news from Korea moved by 
telephone or teletype which could be moni- 
tored by the Reds or anyone else. One cor- 
respondent who attempted to write about 
censorship had his first story killed by Mac- 
Arthur’s censors. 

During war, songs celebrating a variety of 
topics spring up, and it was inevitable that 
war correspondents should have songs about 
the censor. The Korean war song was sung to 
the tune of “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” and it went as follows: 
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Mine eyes have seen the censor with the 
copy on his knee; 

He was striking out the passages that mean 
the most to me; 

This sentence hurts morale as it’s defined 
in Section Three— 

This passage must come out. 

And the chorus goes: 

Glory, glory to the censor, 

Glory, glory to the censor, 

Glory, glory to the censor, 

This passage must come out, 

Something happened between the wars 
that influenced a few changes in press and 
censorship management. It had nothing to 
do with how to handle unruly correspondents 
or how to set up barricades against them, 
From a half century of experience in our 
three big wars I was able to put my finger 
on this change. The declension of the brass 
hat had taken place. I recognized the final 
stage when I ran into some officers with 
whom I had worked in Africa and Europe. 
There they were just commonplace human 
beings in undistinguished mufti, on their 
way to one of the innumerable monthly 
board meetings of a military industrial com- 
plexity. One was en route to the Blue Ridge 
mountains to play golf. He was not even 
called to Washington when war came again. 
Some had remained admirals and generals 
in the world of public relations, others had 
taken to writing books, and some tried a 
little politics. 

New, younger Officers replaced them and 
they took another look at the rules, rules, 
rules, and some of those rules got a real 
trimming. Vietnam has been a tough, but 
fairly untram.meled beat, because of some of 
these young officers. But they had to learn 
from the older ones. Not just about the new 
instruments which had increased the range, 
speed and variety of mass communications, 
but lessons about reporters and photograph- 
ers and their problems and responsibilities. 
Eisenhower must have learned from Pershing 
that you cannot tamper with public opinion 
at home and that censorship was a hot 
potato. 

Westmoreland, Abrams and Wheeler in- 
herited the books from Eisenhower and 
Bradley and unquestionably brought the 
press and armed forces into the new decade, 
and the Vietnam war into its proper perspec- 
tive—as a political, ideological war. Of 
course, there are still many smoldering dif- 
ferences over the quality of reporting. News- 
men themselves are divided on matters of 
editorial vs. factual dispatches, the credibil- 
ity of US. officials and criticism of ARVN 
and of Saigon politicians. 

These men were sons of World War I, they 
had fought World War II and Korea and 
they have no intention of leaving World War 
III to be finished by their sons. They may 
not yet be sure how that can be prevented; 
it is not yet within the scope of their objec- 
tive. But it will not be forgotten or neglected. 

How well aware they are of the irresponsi- 
bility of the 1918 veterans. Ernie Pyle once 
put it in one quoted sentence: “Those blue- 
noses back home better not try to put pro- 
hibition over on us while we're away this 
time!” That was an immediate objective be- 
cause they regarded it as an immediate dan- 
ger. And in the future each such threat will 
be resisted in turn as it presents itself 
clearly, but not in raucous voices of doom 
and rebellion. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RESIDENTS 
OPPOSED TO HIGH INTEREST RATES 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
the House of Representatives went on 
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record against high interest rates and 
against the destruction of local usury 
laws. 

The vote was 176 to 118 against ex- 
empting FHA and VA mortgages from 
the District of Columbia’s 8-percent 
ceiling on usury. 

In taking this position, the House re- 
jected the now well-worn cliche that 
higher interest rates can somehow assist 
housing. This is a fallacious argument 
that every available housing statistic re- 
futes. 

Each increase in interest rates prices 
another segment of the population out of 
the housing market. Today, we have al- 
lowed interest rates to rise to such as- 
tronomical levels that only the affluent 
can afford decent housing. In fact, under 
the present interest rate structure, an 
income of at least $12,500 is needed to 
properly qualify for an FHA-insured 
home mortgage. 

Mr. Speaker, I am still mystified by 
the manner in which the District of Co- 
lumbia usury bill was brought to the 
floor. I am still puzzled by the fact that 
that bill would have allowed one group of 
mortgages—Government-backed mort- 
gages—to bear interest rates above the 
usury ceiling, while the conventional 
mortgages—the type of mortgage used 
by the most affluent—would remain 
under the 8-percent usury ceiling. Nor- 
mally, we expect that the backing of the 
U.S. Government would give the home- 
buyer some break on interest rates—a 
slight improvement over conventional 
terms which bear no Government insur- 
ance. But the District of Columbia bill 
that was before us on May 25, would have 
reversed this and made the Government- 
insured mortgages the most expensive in 
the District of Columbia. 

Since the House action, there have 
been a number of statements by various 
people in the District of Columbia. It is 
encouraging that many officials are 
showing a new interest in the question of 
high interest rates and their effect on 
low- and moderate-income housing. I 
hope that these officials will use their 
great influence with the White House to 
encourage a reversal of this administra- 
tion’s policy of high interest rates and 
tight money, which are so destructive to 
housing, not only in the District of Co- 
lumbia, but throughout this Nation. 

Perhaps some of the District of Co- 
lumbia officials, who have been appointed 
by President Nixon, will go back to him 
and insist on a reversal of these high- 
interest-rate policies and thus free funds 
for housing in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been implied that 
local lenders needed higher interest rates 
in order to survive. This is complete hog- 
wash. I challenge any financial institu- 
tion in the District of Columbia to show 
that it loses money when it makes a 
home loan at the legal District of Colum- 
bit usury limit of 8 percent. The truth is, 
Mr. Speaker, that financial institutions 
make a handsome profit at 8 percent, and 
they do not need 844, 9, or 10 percent to 
turn a very neat profit. 

Perhaps the officials of the District of 
Columbia could take a look at the books 
of the financial institutions operating in 
the District of Columbia and determine 
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just what profits they are making on 

loans which stay within the 8-percent 

usury limit, Such a study would be quite 
revealing. 

In the meantime Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that the proper officials in the District 
of Columbia will take steps to vigorously 
enforce the District of Columbia usury 
law on all types of loans, including home 
loans. In recent months, consumers in 
the District of Columbia have been forced 
to bring their own suits to protect them- 
selves against apparent usury. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia government itself 
should be in the forefront of the enforce- 
ment of the District of Columbia usury 
laws. 

Mr. Speaker, the great majority of the 
residents of the District of Columbia are 
opposed to high interest rates and do not 
want to see the usury laws wiped out. 

Last week, I received a letter from Mr. 
Anthony Z. Roisman, vice chairman of 
the Greater Washington Chapter of 
Americans for Democratic Action, ex- 
pressing continued opposition to interest 
rate increases in the District of Colum- 
bia. I place in the Recorp a copy of this 
letter: 

BERLIN, RoIsMAN & KESSLER, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1970. 

Hon. WRIGHT PaTMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN PaATMAN: It is always a 
pleasure to read your floor comments in op- 
position to the series of bills which have 
sought to raise interest rates in the District 
of Columbia. It was a particular pleasure to 
find you once again leading a successful op- 
position to such ill-conceived legislation—in 
this case H.R. 17601. The Greater Wash- 
ington Chapter of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action and all the citizens of the 
District of Columbia are much indebted to 
you for your vigorous and continuous op- 
position to these proposed interest rate in- 
creases, 

I want to assure you that the Greater 
Washington Chapter of ADA and other local 
organizations are now working on legisla- 
tion to deal with the housing crisis in a 
responsible way. Following the excellent sug- 
gestions which you set forth in your dissent 
to the Report on Mortgage Interest Rates we 
hope to develop a bill which will require 
lower interest rates, will provide some form 
of inner-city development bank for hous- 
ing and will require lenders to devote a 
significant portion of their assets to low and 
moderate income housing. We hope that the 
House District Committee will pursue its 
oft-expressed desire to improve housing and 
give prompt and favorable approval to these 
legislative proposals. 

I shall keep you informed of these de- 
velopments and if the Greater Washington 
Chapter of ADA can ever assist you in your 
battle against irresponsible interest rates, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely, 
ANTHONY Z. ROISMAN, 
Vice Chairman, Greater Washington 
Chapter of Americans for Democratic 
Action. 


WHERE, OH WHERE, HAS THE PRES- 
IDENTIAL COMMISSION ON FINAN- 
CIAL STRUCTURE GONE? 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, has Presi- 
dent Nixon seen the light and decided 
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that this city already has too many 
Presidential commissions? 

Back on January 30—more than 4 
months ago—the President, in his annual 
Economic Report to the Congress, an- 
nounced that he was appointing a Com- 
mission on Financial Structure and 
Regulation. This Commission was, in the 
words of the Economic Report, to con- 
duct a “thorough examination of needed 
changes in our financial institutions and 
our regulatory structure.” 

The announcement, which appears on 
page 104 of the Economic Report of the 
President, concluded with this state- 
ment: 

This study will be carried out by a Com- 


mission to be appointed by the President early 
this year. 


Weeks went by and we heard not a 
word about this Commission. Then, on 
April 21, after many inquiries about the 
Commission’s status, President Nixon 
wrote the chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, John 
Sparkman, telling him: 

It is my intention to move promptly with 
the objective of having the Commission fully 


organized, staffed and ready to begin its 
important work no later than June 1. 


Mr. Speaker, we are now well into the 
first week of June and there is still no 
Presidential Commission on Financial 
Structure and Regulation. I understand 
that this Commission does have a Chair- 
man, Mr. Reed O. Hunt of the State of 
Washington, but no members, no staff, 
no work plan, no address, no telephone, 
and not even a letterhead. It only has a 
Chairman. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears that the Presi- 
dent has come around to the thinking of 
a lot of Members of Congress that these 
Presidential commissions are a great big 
waste of time. If this is the case, I want 
to be among the first to commend the 
President. 

Presidential commissions usually turn 
out to be no more than a tax-paid lob- 
bying front for specal interests. The spe- 
cial interests invariably move in on these 
Presidential commissions and try their 
best to supplant the decisionmaking 
process of the legislative and executive 
branches to the detriment of the public 
interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that there has 
been much fanfare, a lot of jockeying be- 
hind the scenes, and a great deal of lob- 
bying concerning this Commission over 
the past 4 months. As a result, the ad- 
ministration may feel some embarrass- 
ment if it sweeps this unappointed and 
unannointed Commission under the rug. 
But I hope that this embarrassment does 
not prevent the President from doing the 
right thing. 

Let me assure the President that any 
embarrassment that he might feel for 
having killed his own Commission will be 
overcome by a tremendous sigh of relief 
by the American people, overjoyed by the 
prospect of one less Presidential study 
commission. 


HIGHER AIR PASSENGER FARES 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recor and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, on May 13, 
1970, while discussing the conference 
report on the Airport and Airway Devel- 
opment Act of 1970—H.R. 14465—I ex- 
pressed my personal concern about 
higher and higher air passenger fares— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 15295. 

My attention has been invited to an 
article appearing in the Washington Post 
on May 2 entitled, “U.S. Airlines May 
Press Fare Boost,” as follows: 

U.S. AIRLINES May Press FARE Boost 

(By Robert J. Samuelson) 


America’s domestic airlines may soon press 
for another fare increase to offset rising costs, 
according to the chief economist of the Air 
‘Transport Association. 

Last year, the airlines received two fare 
increases from the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
a 3.8 per cent rise in February and a 6.35 per 
cent increase in October. 

These changes helped “to prevent a deficit 
for the entire industry” George James the 
ATA’s vice president for economics and fi- 
nance said this week. 

“This relief however has been only tem- 
porary ... The deficit may have been only 
postponed and further relief may soon be re- 
quired” he continued, 


747 FARE REVISIONS 


A number of airlines have already proposed 
fare revisions for the new Boeing 747 jumbo 
jet and for regular flights during the summer. 
The CAB is studying the recommendations, 
which would primarily: 

Apply a surcharge to tickets for flights on 
the 747. The additional payment would be 
$5 for coach seats and $10 for first-class on a 
coast-to-coast flight. The surcharge would 
decrease for shorter trips; for example, the 
first-class addition for a Chicago-New York 
flight would be $5 and the coach surcharge 
would be $3. 

Impose a surcharge of 5 percent on ticket 
prices for flights of more than 1,000 miles 
during the “peak” summer season between 
June 1 and Sept. 30. 


TWA PROPOSALS 


These changes were first proposed by 
Trans World Airlines, and three other car- 
riers—United, Continental, and Braniff— 
have filed plans encompassing some, or all, 
of TWA’s ideas. Braniff, however, requested 
that the 5 percent summer surcharge apply 
to all flights, regardess of distance. 

Although he did not say so explicitly, 
James seemed to be talking about a more 
general fare increase. His remarks were made 
in a talk to financial analysts in Dallas. 

For the first quarter of 1970, the financial 
results of many of the large carriers have 
been poor. Except for airlines with a large 
number of routes to Southern, resort cities, 
the first quarter is often bad, but deficits 
in 1970 have been exceptionally large for a 
few carriers. 

TWA LOSSES 


TWA had a loss of $39.7 million against 
& deficit of $14.9 million last year, and Unit- 
ed reported a loss of $15.1 against $1.2 mil- 
lion in 1969's first quarter. Executives of 
both airlines have indicated the air traffic 
controllers’ slowdown aggravated their prob- 
lems. 

In his speech, James was pessimistic about 
& quick upturn in earnings. “Wages, fuel, 
and landing fees are rising significantly,” he 
said, emphasizing that wage settlements 
since the third quarter of 1969 have resulted 
in cost increases of 11 percent a year. 

But a major reason for the industry’s poor 
outlook, he conceded, is a widening gap be- 
tween airlines’ growing capacity (available 
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seat miles) and the likely increase in actual 
traffic. 

For 1970, James predicted, trafic would 
rise only 8 percent (against 9.7 percent in 
1969 and 14.6 percent in 1968), but capacity 
will jump 13 percent., 


Then on Tuesday, May 26, another ar- 
ticle appeared in the Post entitled, 
“Jumbo Jet Orders Cutback Hinted,” 
which recites an interview with Stuart G. 
Tipton, president of the Air Transport 
Association. Mr. Tipton suggests “selec- 
tive” fare increases—for example, $5 sur- 
charge on transcontinental and summer 
season trips. Further, that Mr. Tipton, 
one-time top staff officer at the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and in day-to-day 
contact directly or through his staff with 
airline representatives, has “no doubt” 
that the CAB will be “forced” to grant 
some type of fare “relief” before the 
Board’s present investigation is com- 
pleted. I certainly hope he is wrong. The 
article is as follows: 


By AIRLINE GROUP: JUMBO JET ORDERS 
CUTBACK HINTED 


(By Robert J. Samuelson) 


Unless profits show some improvement, air- 
lines might be forced to reduce their orders 
for new, giant jet aircraft, the Air Transport 
Association warned yesterday. 

According to the ATA, the industry's chief 
trade association, the 11 trunk carriers and 
Pan American are now committed to spend 
$6.6 billion between now and 1973 for 336 
new jets, including 129 Boeing-747s at a cost 
of approximately $22 million each. 

Stuart G. Tipton, president of the ATA, 
made the forecast in the group’s annual re- 
port on the state of the industry. In a tele- 
phone interview, Tipton declined to make 
specific predictions. 

Tipton’s statement appeared to be a warn- 
ing to the Civil Aeronautics Board to take 
quick action to raise airlines’ sagging reve- 
nues. Last year, airline profits dropped to 
$55.3 million from 1968's $216.1 million. 

In the first quarter of 1970, the 11 trunks 
and Pan American showed a collective loss of 
$45.5 million against a deficit of $21 million 
a year earlier. A large part of the total re- 
flected big losses at Trans World Airlines 
($38 million) and Pan Am ($20 million). 

In the interview, Tipton said he has “no 
doubt” that the CAB will be forced to grant 
some type of fare relief before the board’s 
present general fare investigation is com- 
pleted. The board has imposed a deadline of 
early 1971 for finishing the investigation. 

Fares were raised twice in 1969—3.8 per 
cent in February and 6.35 per cent in Octo- 
ber—and a new airline passenger ticket tax 
of 3 percent will be levied beginning in July. 
Some airline economists now fear that yet 
another increase would simply drive away 
passengers and depress revenues even further. 

In the interview, Tipton argued for “selec- 
tive” increases “where the public would be 
most willing to pay more.” The CAB recently 
rejected such a selective airline proposal— 
a $5 boost on coast-to-coast 747 flights and 
& summer season surcharge of 5 per cent on 
long trips. 

According to the ATA report, both inflation 
and slowdown have squeezed airline profits. 

The slowdown appears to have discouraged 
travel (the increase in revenue passenger 
miles declined from 15.4 per cent in 1968 to 
6 per cent in the first quarter of 1970), leav- 
ing the carriers—which augmented their 
capacity by 16 per cent last year—with empty 
seats. 


In looking over the May issue of Air- 
line Management & Marketing magazine, 
I find an article about pressure by the 
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industry for a further increase. This ar- 
ticle is as follows: 


HIGHER FARES 


Pressure mounted last month for further 
increases in domestic passenger fares. The 
continued national recession, rising costs and 
the adverse impact of the controllers’ strike 
added up to emergency fare relief for the 
carriers. 

The opening move (AMM/AA, April) was 
TWA’s bid for a 5% surcharge on 747s plus 
& summer season increase of 5% on long- 
haul flights. United has joined in both pro- 
posals, with a few markets excepted. Braniff 
wants the 5% seasonal increase, but without 
the limitation to long-haul flights. Conti- 
nental wants the 5% seasonal increase on 
long-haul flights in the continental U.S.; 
CAL has also applied for a 10% hike in main- 
land-Hawaii fares. American was preparing a 
fare increase filing at presstime. 

Since CAB is in the early stages of a Gen- 
eral Fare Investigation, the proposed in- 
creases pose the possibility of an interim 
emergency investigation. If the agency ap- 
proves the tariffs, no problem. But if it sus- 
pends, the law gives it 180 days to complete a 
formal investigation. That could give priority 
status to the interim case. 

The 6% increase granted last October 1 
continues in effect. If approved, the new tar- 
iffs would be added to that increase. 


It seems to me the airline industry 
would do well to pay attention to the 
statement I made on the floor on May 13. 
I do not know what message the top 
management back home is getting from 
their representatives in Washington, but 
my constituency is not a bit happy about 
the mounting, higher airline passenger 
fares. 

The CAB and the administration would 
do well to hold the line until at least the 
present appeal is terminated and the 
pending CAB investigation is completed, 
which should be in early 1971. 


TODAY’S YOUTH MUST PICK UP 
THE CHECK 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, Francis 
Wallace, author and historian, recently 
made a speech before the Bellaire Ki- 
wanis Club in Bellaire, Ohio, suggesting 
that today’s youth must pick up the 
check. 

I am including the newspaper account 
which appeared in the Bellaire-Martins 
Ferry Times-Leader, May 25: 

Topay’s Yours Must Pick Up CHECK, 

WALLACE Says 


The best advice that the “establishment” 
can give to the younger generation is that 
they will have to pick up the check for what 
is happening today when they become the 
“establishment” and inherit the nation in 
the next several years, said Francis Wallace, 
Bellaire author, in a talk on “Discipline and 
Dissent” at the Tuesday meeting of the 
Bellaire Kiwanis Club in the City Restaurant. 

The blueprint for today’s violence and 
destruction was plotted more than 25 years 
ago, Wallace said in recalling a speech which 
he had made in November, 1944, in which 
he charged that those who would de- 
stroy the United States would accomplish 
their objective by spreading fear and hate, 
undermining the schools, communications, 
churches and government, and replacing the 
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Christian philosophy with mechanistic and 
atheistic theories. 

People who are surprised at the violence 
on college campuses and in the streets, 
especially government leaders who profess 
astonishment, haven't been keeping up with 
their homework in the past quarter century, 
Wallace said. 

The pattern has been there to see, he 
pointed out in quoting from the Congres- 
sional Record and from other sources, and 
the nation’s leaders should have been fore- 
warned, 

Student dissent and disagreement are in- 
herent rights which never should be denied 
to young people, for such denial is against 
the principles of the nation, but dissent and 
disagreement untempered by discipline lead 
to chaos, he said. 

Ninety-five per cent of the nation’s stu- 
dents and faculty are good, sincere people, 
but they are being misled and manipulated 
by the five per cent who are intent upon 
wrecking the nation. In support of this con- 
tention, Wallace referred to inflammatory 
speeches of destruction by radicals Mark 
Rudd, Bernadine Dohrn and Jerry Rubin at 
Kent State in the months preceding the re- 
cent riot in which four students were killed. 

The great majority of the students are 
sincere in their ideals, wanting a better 
world, but so does everybody, even the adults, 
he said. There are no instant miracles; how- 
ever, each succeeding generation improves 
on what it inherits, and things gradually get 
better, Wallace stated. The immature ideal- 
ist, no matter how sincere, is being manipu- 
lated today by the professional “destroyers” 
who take the idealists, play on their prin- 
ciples, and end up twisting the idealists 
into playing the game the way the “pros” 
want it played. 

Basic to the pattern of disruption is the 
destruction of law and order, the actual 
point of many “student demands” and par- 
ticularly at Kent State, for without law and 
order there can be no society, Wallace said. 

Faculty members who support the radicals 
and agitate the students play a dangerous 
game not only with the young people but 
with the future of their colleges and their 
country, he stated. Wallace pointed to re- 
cent incidents at UCLA at Berkeley where a 
professor who had been on the side of the 
students eventually found his class taken 
over by the radical minority to such a degree 
that to regain his authority, the professor 
had to resort to holding classes in his home. 

College administrators usually are gentle 
men accustomed to obedience, and when 
suddenly they find themselves faced with the 
radical rabble shouting threats and issuing 
demands, they are ill equipped to cope with 
the situation and end up by surrendering to 
the minority, against their own best judg- 
ment, Wallace sald. 

Parents and grandparents are the molders 
of the nation’s youth, and they have the 
obligation to continuing playing the “chief 
of police” in disciplining the young and 
teaching the right virtues, Wallace sald. This 
is not an easy thing to do, as any parent 
knows, but to keep the young from working 
their own destruction, it has to be done, he 
warned. 

Young people must be taught to look be- 
hind the front, to find the truth, to weigh 
the consequences of destruction and dis- 
ruption, for when they are over 30 and have 
inherited the country, they will have to 
pick up the check, he concluded. 


TWISTED, BIASED REPORTING 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Post on June 2, Frank 
Mankiewicz and Tom Braden, in their 
column, again demonstrated that Vice 
President Sprro T, AGNEW is right. 

Some of these birds just cannot write 
a straight story. They like to slant as 
they see fit, twist and philosophize in 
such a Manner as to expound their own 
theories, notwithstanding the facts. 

Look at the headline, “Nixon Will Try, 
But Can’t Disguise the Failure of Cam- 
bodia Operation.” This breaks all legal 
and journalistic tenets by basing an as- 
sumption on an assumption. 

The erstwhile frontman for the late 
Bobby Kennedy has concluded that 
President Nixon’s Cambodia posture is 
a failure, notwithstanding the facts, and 
tries to anticipate what the President 
might say in his nationwide address, yet 
has already concluded that it is a fail- 
ure. 

In any event, just to memorialize this 
type of journalistic gymnastics, I am re- 
printing the article which follows: 


Nixon WILL Try, Bur CANNOT DISGUISE THE 
FAILURE OF CAMBODIA OPERATION 


(By Frank Mankiewicz and Tom Braden) 


The President could not wait until the 
troops were out of Cambodia—he opted for 
an “interim report” this week. It will con- 
firm that the purpose of the Cambodian in- 
vasion has become not to save the lives of 
American soldiers but the face of American 
generals and the seats of Republican con- 
gressmen. 

Mr. Nixon will list the weapons, the am- 
munition and the rice we have taken and 
destroyed. But the weapons and the am- 
munition can be replaced—by the Russians 
if necessary. The hundreds of Americans 
who will have died in Cambodia cannot. 
What cannot be avoided, once all the “suc- 
cess” language is cleared away, is that Cam- 
bodia was not only a political setback of 
major consequence for the administration, 
but a military failure as well. 

Item: We do not even claim that the “cen- 
tral headquarters” for the Vietcong had been 
captured, On earlier offensives, such as Op- 
eration Cedar Falls and Operation Junction 
City in 1967, we reported it overruns bunk- 
ers, communications equipment and all. This 
time, it seems to have passed to the control 
of the Scarlet Pimpernel and eluded us. No 
matter—six months after the last time we 
captured it the enemy launched the Tet of- 
fensive. 

Item: Simultaneous leaks from what 
seems to be the same Pentagon source to se- 
lected newsmen last week indicate a major 
effort to mask the failure of Vietnamization 
which the Cambodian campaign revealed. In 
the first two weeks, while our casualties went 
sharply up, those of the South Vietnamese 
went as sharply down. Morale in the ARVN, 
it is reported, has never been higher. It is, 
apparently, an army which prefers bullying 
Cambodian civilians to fighting the Viet- 
cong at home. It is no wonder that Thieu 
and Ky want to stay indefinitely. 

Item: High South Vietnamese sources now 
say that the cost of remaining to “assist” the 
Cambodian army will run at the rate of 
$200 million. This is a heavy cost for the 
American taxpayer, who may not understand 
why he must pay the South Vietnamese to 
Cambodianize one war while still paying 
something on the order of $30 billion to Viet- 
namize the first one. 

Item: Our military planners—anxious to 
take advantage of Prince Sihanouk’s over- 
throw—ignored the historic hatred between 
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the Vietnamese and the Cambodians. The 
report that Thai “volunteers” will defend 
Phnom Penh merely increases the problem. 
Thais are also unwelcome in Cambodia. Fur- 
thermore, one wonders how much we will 
pay to provide the Thai volunteers. 

Item: The new Cambodian government has 
imposed martial law and will crack down 
on its own citizens, understandably restive 
over the presence of the South Vietnamese 
and—more important—over the fact that 
since the invasion the North Vietnam- 
ese have taken over a number of provincial 
capitals and have tightened their grip in the 
areas they already held. 

Item: The ease with which the enemy 
seized and briefiy held Dalat, South Viet- 
nam’s ninth largest city, over the weekend 
Suggests just what Vietnamization has come 
to. Areas once thought pacified have fallen 
again to the Vietcong, now that the South 
Vietnamese are off in Cambodia improving 
their morale by fighting women and children, 

Item: Since the fighting began in Cam- 
bodia, American casualties in South Vietnam 
have remained above the earlier “tolerable” 
level. 

Item: The Vietcong now control more of 
Laos than they did before the Cambodian in- 
vasion. 

The President’s interim report may boost 
his popularity for a while, It may even nudge 
a senator or two to vote against the Cooper- 
Church amendment to stop funds for more 
operations in Cambodia. But the facts re- 
main. “Vietnamization” was always doubt- 
ful—an army which would not fight with 
Americans was a poor bet to fight without 
them. Now, the failure is plain through all 
of Indochina. The generals have never known 
what this war was about, and the President— 
like his predecessors—had no reason to be- 
lieve that they did. 


TOWARD WAGE AND PRICE 
STABILITY 


(Mr. WIDNALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
27, I introduced on behalf of the House 
Republican members of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, Mr. BROCK, Mr. CON- 
ABLE, Mr. Brown of Ohio, and myself, a 
House joint resolution on wage and price 
stability. That resolution called upon 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers to publish data on the inflationary 
implications of major price and wage de- 
cisions in the private sector. Since in- 
troducing that measure, we have received 
several inquiries concering what seemed 
to be unequal treatment of price activi- 
ties as opposed to collective bargaining 
agreements in the language of the reso- 
lution. Today, I would like to introduce 
a new resolution. clearing up any ap- 
parent bias in the treatment of price 
and wage behavior. 

The resolution I introduce today em- 
bodies the unanimous recommendation 
of the minority members of the Joint 
Economic Committee in their views on 
the 1970 Joint Economic Report. It re- 
quests that the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers publish when appropriate, but no 
less than once a month, the implications 
of unusually significant price decisions 
made or proposed in major industries 
and the implications of unusually signifi- 
cant collective bargaining agreements 
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entered into or proposed in major indus- 
tries. By making public such an analysis 
of price decisions and their relation to 
our progress toward economic stability 
and a similar analysis of wage and bene- 
fit increases, we hope to bring public 
opinion to bear on business and labor 
to promote responsible, noninflationary 
behavior. 

On May 27, I went into the reasoning 
behind our proposal and the arguments 
for it and I would refer my colleagues 
to my introductory statement at that 
time for more detail. I would like to 
say, however, that Senator Jacos K. 
Javits will introduce an identical Sen- 
ate joint resolution in the other body 
quite shortly on behalf of the Senate mi- 
nority members of the Joint Economic 
Committee. Further, since the introduc- 
tion of the original resolution, Under 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury Charls 
Walker has stated he finds “considerable 
merit” in the proposal. I hope this is an 
indication that the administration is 
moving toward careful consideration and 
implementation of our resolution. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 
AND THE 727 


(Mr. MURPHY of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I note with regret the flurry of 
criticism which has followed the intro- 
duction of the stretch version of the 
Boeing 727 jet aircraft into Washington 
National Airport. It seems to me that 
much of this criticism stems from a lack 
of knowledge of the facts of the case. 

There is a great demand by busy Gov- 
ernment officials and businessmen for 
what are essentially commuter flights 
between the major cities of the North- 
east and Washington, D.C. Washington 
National Airport provides a convenient, 
time saving point of arrival and depar- 
ture. With the restrictions that have 
been placed on the frequency of flights 
into that airport, larger aircraft are 
needed to provide the seats required by 
the traveling public. 

If the stretch 727 were noisier or dir- 
tier, I would be the last to recommend 
its use here in Washington. Conversely, 
however, at LaGuardia we have found 
that this newer version of the 727 is 
somewhat quieter and cleaner than the 
older versions. 

The Arlington Chamber of Commerce 
has recently studied this matter closely 
and has come to the same conclusion, It 
is their community that is most effected 
by aircraft noise and pollution and they 
recommend the continued use of the 
stretch 727. Their efforts in correcting 
the public record on this subject have 
been admirable. 

I know that men and women in my 
district want to be able to fly into Wash- 
ington National from LaGuardia and if 
there are to be seats enough for the ris- 
ing demand, we must use the larger jets. 
For more complete response to the criti- 
cism of the stretch 727 at Washington 
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National, I would like to submit for the 
Recorp, the following detailed responses 
to the specific criticisms which have 
been put forth: 


THE MISUNDERSTANDING AT WASHINGTON NA- 
TIONAL AIRPORT—AN ANSWER TO CRITICISM 
OF THE “STRETCHED” 727 
FAA’s decision to deny Washington Na- 

tional Airport access to the 727-200 was made 
in 1966 when crowding of the passenger ter- 
minal was a major problem. Although other 
considerations such as weight, size and noise 
were mentioned at that time, the Agency 
subsequently has acknowledged that these 
are inconsequential and that increased pas- 
senger capacity of the airplane is its primary 
concern. Supporters of the original FAA po- 
sition obviously believe that the additional 
seats of the 727-200 would increase terminal 
crowding. 

Those who might be impressed by that 
view today should be made aware of the 
very significant changes that have occurred 
at WNA since 1966. First, the number of 
airline schedules was cut back to a maxi- 
mum of 40 per hour. The airlines then ex- 
pended over $15 million to improve the con- 
venience and capacity of their passenger 
terminal accommodations, The auto park- 
ing areas have been expanded and some 
improvement has been made in auto access 
and traffic flow. 

There is attached a list of concerns re the 
operation of the 727-200 at WNA together 
with a factual response to each, Note that 
many of the concerns are based on misunder- 
standing of 727-200 characteristics or of the 
differences between that airplane and other 
equipment which has routinely operated at 
WNA since 1966. 

As analysis of the facts in this case clearly 
indicates that the stretched 727, operating 
at WNA, introduces no new problems with 
regard to size, weight, noise, pollution or 
overcrowding of facilities. On the contrary, 
it offers the opportunity to satisfy today’s 
traffic requirements with a reduction in the 
total number of daily operations. 

These statements are based upon verifiable 
facts—not opinion. For elaboration or clari- 
fication please contact E. W. Norris, The Boe- 
ing Company, Washington, D.C., telephone: 
484-2443. 

CRITICISM AND RESPONSE 


1. Terminal Congestion—See also, “Trafic 
generation,” discussion No. 8 


Scheduled operations, reduced to only 40 
per hour? to alleviate 1966 crowding, have 
been maintained despite subsequent 15 to 
20 million dollar terminal construction by 
the airlines to improve convenience and ex- 
pand capacity. This 1966 objection should be 
reconsidered in the light of the vastly im- 
proved 1970 terminal accommodations, sched- 
ule restrictions and nightly curfew. 


2. Increased seating capacity—See also, 
“Trafic generation,” discussion No. 8 


The highest capacity aircraft regularly 
serving WNA are the DC9-30 with 107 to 117 
seats and the 727-100 with 95 to 105 seats. 

Seating capacity of the 727-200’s currently 
operated by carriers serving WNA runs from 
122 to 137. Thus, the highest capacity 727-200 
would offer only 20 more seats than the DC9- 
30 now operating at WNA. 


3. Size 


The only geometric difference between the 
727-100 and 727-200 is 20 ft. in additional 
fuselage length. WNA gate positions are ade- 
quate for both. Recent experience with the 
727-200 at WNA has demonstrated full com- 
patibility with that facility. WNA manage- 
ment reports “no new problems.” 


1 Extra sections are permitted to meet peak 
hour passenger demand which exceeds capac- 
ity of the scheduled operations. 
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4. Weight 

WNA runways are adequate for dual wheel 
gear aircraft weighing up to 200,000 Ibs, 
Maximum allowable weight for the 727-200 at 
WNA is 162,900 lbs. This limitation, based on 
field length considerations, is 3,900 lbs. more 
than the maximum allowable weight for the 
727-100. When airport temperature exceeds 
59°, these weights are further reduced by 
performance considerations. 

Take-off gross weight required to carry 137 
passengers 650 nautical miles from WNA is 
only 154,200 Ibs. 

Landing impact loads in 727 aircraft have 
been reduced by changing the pressure in 
the landing gear cylinders. 

5. Community noise 


Both standard and stretched 727 models 
have the same wing area, same engine 
thrust—hence, similar performance and noise 
characteristics at the same weights. Many 
of the stretched models incorporate “hush 
kits” further reducing noise. All 727 models 
are quieter than smaller jets such as the 
BAC-111 and Caravelle which now operate 
at National, All jets are restricted by the 
10:00 p.m—7:00 a.m. curfew. 

6. Air pollution 

Despite general acknowledgment that jet 
aircraft contribute less than 1% to total 
U.S. air pollution, the aircraft industry has 
developed and the airlines are now retro- 
fitting JT8D engines with components that 
make the 727, 737 and DC-9 virtually smoke- 
free. Target completion date—late 1972, All 
new production aircraft are being delivered 
from the factory with smoke-free engines. 

7. Safety 

All models meet same design and operating 
safety standards. The 727-200 in worldwide 
operation with 20 airlines, has an unblem- 
ished safety record. 


8. Trafic generation 


Some of the concern regarding potential 
terminal congestion is based upon the theory 
that the mere availability of additional seats 
in the 727-200 will generate additional pas- 
senger traffic. Such a theory discounts the 
fact that all traffic that wants to move is 
now moving on existing schedules or on 
extra sections. Availability of additional seats 
in some 727’s would not increase seat de- 
mand or terminal crowding but it would 
reduce the need for some of the extra sec- 
tions. Regular schedules are fixed by the 
40 per hour limit. Each extra section elimi- 
nated due to availability of extra seats in 
the “stretched” 727 would reduce the total 
dally operations, airways and airfield con- 
gestion, controller work load and community 
noise exposure. 

727 operations currently account for 225 
(36%) of the 619 daily flights scheduled at 
WNA. 

The average seating capacity of the 
stretched 727’s operating at WNA is 127— 
only ten more than the stretched DC-9. If 
40% of the 727 scheduled flights were oper- 
ated with the stretched model, it would in- 
troduce (0.4 x 225 x 10) or 900 additional 
Seats per day. Assuming a high load factor of 
70% (vs. industry average of 50%) this 
would accommodate (0.7 x 900) or 633 pas- 
sengers per day, or 42 passengers per hour, 
distributed throughout the airport at the 
various improved airline terminals, Presum- 
ably all of these passengers would have been 
handled by extra sections if the extra seats 
of the 727-200 were not available. To the 
extent this is so, the extra seats do not add 
to the WNA terminal traffic load. It is sim- 
ply a matter of extra seats or extra sections 
for a given traffic load. 


STATEMENT OF ARLINGTON CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE ON WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 
The Arlington Chamber of Commerce has 
noted the FAA's decision to evaluate the 
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use of Boeing 727-200 “stretch” jets at 
Washington National Airport. We are also 
aware of the belief in some quarters that 
this decision will lead to increases in pas- 
senger congestion, noise, air pollution, and 
safety hazards. 

Our investigation reveals the following: 

1. The 727-200 is clearly bigger; it will carry 
122 passengers vs. 92 in the current version, 

2. While the capacity is larger, the en- 
gines are also newer and more efficient. Spe- 
cifically: 

a. They are quieter—Reductions of 4 
PNdb (decibels) in take-offs and 2 PNdb in 
landings. 

b. They are also “cleaner,” in that they 
consume less fuel. The stretch version 
burns 7% less fuel in climbing to 3,000 feet. 

3. Despite larger capacity and newer en- 
gines, the total weight has increased less 
than 3%, and is well within the weight 
limitations of the runways of National Air- 


rt. 

Therefore, the only real question is wheth- 
er the larger aircraft will result in additional 
congestion at this already busy airport. 

In our detailed study report of last No- 
vember, the Arlington Chamber of Commerce 
observed that existing constraints on night 
operations, size of aircraft, and number of 
flights per hour would serve to limit signif- 
icantly any further passenger growth at Na- 
tional Airport. This growth was anticipated 
to level off at about 16 million passengers 
per year by 1980. Our study report recom- 
mended approval of a proposal to modernize 
passenger access, parking, and terminal fa- 
cilities to meet this limited demand. We did 
not recommend further expansion. 

With this in mind, the proposed use of 
727-200 stretch jets may well be in overy- 
one’s best interests. If such aircraft are in- 
troduced, it should permit the FAA to cut 
back further on the current commercial 
flight limitations of 40 per hour. In other 
words, the same volume of passengers could 
be scheduled on fewer flights. If this were 
done, there would be twofold reductions in 
noise and air pollution, due to improve- 
ments in the newer aircraft as well as a re- 
duction in the total number of flights. Thus 
the contemplated use of these stretch jets 
could well be a step in the right direction 
for all area residents. 

The Arlington Chamber of Commerce re- 
affirms its previous position on National Air- 
port and we emphasize the critical necessity 
for constraining further growth at National. 
We further believe that the FAA should be 
permitted to evaluate the benefit of the 
727-200 stretch jets. However, if such larger 
aircraft are to be utilized, there should be 
immediate compensating adjustments by the 
FAA in the number of aircraft landings and 
take-offs allowed, to prevent further conges- 
tion at National Airport. 


A RESOLUTION DEPLORING AMER- 
ICAN MILITARY PRESENCE IN 
CAMBODIA AND REQUESTING 
THE WITHDRAWAL OF TROOPS 
AND ARMS COMMITMENT TO 
CAMBODIA 


(Mrs. MINK asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, tonight, the 
President of the United States will again 
go on national television to report on the 
war. 

His decision to invade Cambodia 
measurably widened the war and deep- 
ened our involvement in this Indochina 
conflict. 
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A large segment of our population ex- 
pressed their outrage at this unconstitu- 
tional usurpation of power by the Presi- 
dent. 

In my State of Hawaii both houses of 
the legislature adopted resolutions ex- 
pressing their disapproval. In addition 
the city council of the city and county of 
Honolulu, and the Hawaii State Demo- 
cratic convention held in Honolulu on 
May 8-10, 1970, both went on record in 
opposition to the President. Because of 
their significance and timeliness I insert 
these resolutions at this point in the 
RECORD: 


RESOLUTION BY THE CITY COUNCIL OF THE 
CITY AND COUNTY OF HONOLULU 


A resolution deploring American military 
presence in Cambodia and requesting the 
withdrawal of troops and arms commit- 
ment to Cambodia 


Whereas, it is the obligation of the City 
Council of the City and County of Honolulu 
to express itself on all matters affecting the 
health and welfare of its citizens; and 

Whereas, the continued U.S. involvement 
in Southeast Asia has tragically divided this 
country and claimed over 40,000 American 
lives, with Hawaii suffering the greatest per 
capita loss of the nation; and 

Whereas, it has been the announced policy 
of President Nixon to disengage the U.S. 
from this war through negotiation, the 
phased withdrawal of American troops, and 
the vietnamization of the conflict; and 

Whereas, the invasion of Cambodia oc- 
curred by Executive Order without the con- 
sent of Cambodia or Congress; and 

Whereas, this invasion of Cambodia en- 
larges the explicit parameters of the war, en- 
dangers scheduled troop withdrawals, and 
severely damages the credibility of an Amer- 
ican commitment to peace; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the City 
Council of the City and County of Honolulu 
that it deplores the American presence in 
Cambodia and its concommitant widening 
of the war; and 

Be it further resolved by the City Council 
of the City and County of Honolulu that it 
respectfully requests President Nixon to re- 
consider and rescind his decision of troops 
and arms commitment to Cambodia; and 

Be it further resolved by the City Council 
of the City and County of Honolulu that it 
respectfully requests the Hawaii Congres- 
sional delegation and their colleagues to do 
all within their power to restore the Con- 
stitutional balance of power which reserves 
decisions of war to Congress, and to thereby 
reverse American commitment to Cambodia; 
and 

Be it finally resolyed by the City Council 
of the City and County of Honolulu that 
copies of this resolution be sent to the 
Honorable Richard Nixon, President of the 
United States, to the Hawaii Congressional 
delegation and to all news media. 

May 12, 1970. 

RESOLUTION (ADOPTED BY THE HAWAI STATE 

DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION May 8, 9, 10, 

1970) 


A resolution supporting the stand of Hawali’s 
democratic congressional delegation con- 
cerning the war in Southeast Asia 


Whereas, the Hawaii congressional dele- 
gation, Representative Patsy T. Mink and 
Spark M. Matsunaga have spoken out against 
American military involvement in South- 
east Asia; and 

Whereas, United States Senator Daniel K. 
Inouye has courageously stated in a recent 
speech that our government’s initial entry 
into, escalation of, and continuation of the 
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war in Vietnam and Southeast Asia has been 
and is a tragic mistake of monumental pro- 
portions; and 

Whereas, the Legislature of the State of 
Hawaii has taken a strong stand against the 
escalation of the war in Southeast Asia; and 

Whereas, this war has divided the Amer- 
ican people as no other issue since the Civil 
War, has alienated large numbers of Amer- 
icans, and diverted critically needed re- 
sources from domestic programs; and 

Whereas, this war has cost the American 
people 49,000 lives, 270,000 wounded and up- 
wards of $140 billion dollars; and has cost 
the Vietnamese people over 800,000 dead, 
countless wounded and displaced, and a 
posers, shattered way of life; now, there- 
‘ore, 

Be it resolved that the Democratic Party 
of the State of Hawaii support Senator 
Inouye’s proposal that the American gov- 
ernment “propose an immediate and com- 
plete ceasefire without terminal date” and 
that “to secure such a ceasefire we should, if 
necessary, be prepared to unilaterally halt 
all offensive operations and limit our forces 
and those under our control to purely de- 
fensive roles”; and 

Be it further resolved that the Democratic 
Party of the State of Hawaii wholeheartedly 
support Senator Inouye’s call for an Asian 
conference of the governments of Southeast 
Asia on the overall problems of the area 
known as Indochina, and abide with the out- 
come of these political negotiations. 


RESOLUTION 


(Adopted by the Hawaii State Democratic 
Convention May 8, 9, 10, 1970) 


A resolution requesting the Democratic Par- 
ty of Hawaii to revoke the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution 


Whereas, the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution 
has been used as authority to expand the 
hostilities in Southeast Asia; and 

Whereas, this Gulf of Tonkin Resolution 
may in the future be used to further ex- 
pand these same or future hostilities; and 

Whereas, President Nixon has committed 
to withdraw forces from Cambodia no later 
than July 1, 1970, ending the need for such 
resolution; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved that the Democratic Party 
of Hawaii in this convention recommend to 
our members of Congress that the Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution be revoked and the au- 
thority for engaging in armed conflicts be 
reinstituted in the Congress in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

RESOLUTION 


(Adopted by the Hawaii State Democratic 
Convention May 8, 9, 10, 1970) 
A resolution calling for congressional ac- 
tion to limit the war in Southeast Asia. 


Whereas President Richard M. Nixon has 
authorized and directed acts of war by 
United States forces in the countries of Laos 
and Cambodia without even the foreknowl- 
edge, much less the discussion, debate and 
declaration, of Congress; and 

Whereas the acts of war directed by the 
President prolong and widen an already trag- 
ically destructive war in Southeast Asia 
at a time when the United States has pub- 
licly declared to the world its desire for 
peace in that part of the world; and 

Whereas the actions of the President set 
dangerous precedents of arbitrary, unilateral 
power for the executive branch to commit 
hostilities at will, exclusive of Congressional 
procedures; and 

Whereas the continuation of war in South- 
east Asia promises not peace but only more 
destruction in a land which has been torn 


by more than a quarter of a century of war; 
therefore 
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Be it resolved that the Democratic Party 
of Hawaii, in the desire for constitutional 
government and world peace, appeals pub- 
licly to the Congressional representatives 
from Hawaii and to the entire Congress of 
the United States to use those constitutional 
means available to it to restore the balance 
between the executive and legislative 
branches of the government. 

RESOLUTION 
(Adopted by the Hawaii State Democratic 
Convention May 8, 9, 10, 1970) 
A resolution relating to the Cambodia 
situation 

Whereas, the Nixon Administration has 
unilaterally decided to invade Cambodia; 
and 

Whereas, said Administration has refused 
to heed the lessons of our bitter experience 
in Vietnam; and 

Whereas, said Administration has refused 
to heed the widespread expressions of citizen 
opinion in the United States; now, there- 
fore, 

Be it resolved that we, the delegates to 
the 1970 Biennial Convention of the Demo- 
cratic Party of the State of Hawaii, recognize 
the deep concern of the students of the 
University of Hawaii about this most im- 
portant national crisis. 


SKIPJACK TUNA BILL 


(Mrs. MINK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced the Central and West- 
ern Pacific Tuna Fishery Development 
Act to establish a tuna fishery as a means 
of broadening the economic bases of the 
State of Hawaii, Guam, American Sa- 
moa, and the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands. 

The objective of this bill is to tap the 
latent tuna resources of the central and 
western Pacific Ocean. The potential 
harvest of skipjack tuna that is not now 
being caught has been estimated in the 
hundreds of thousands of tons. 

Less than 5,000 tons of this vast po- 
tential will be taken this year in Ha- 
waii by the only fishery for the skipjack 
tuna in the central Pacific. Our State’s 
fleet of 17 small vessels uses the ineffi- 
cient pole-and-line method, and 62 per- 
cent of the annual catch is made in 4 
months of the year. 

More modern, productive and year- 
round techniques are needed. We must 
determine the applicability in these wa- 
ters of modern purse seine gear that has 
proved effective in the eastern Pacific. 
We must also locate the principal ag- 
gregations of skipjack tuna in these areas 
throughout the year. 

My bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to carry out a 3-year program of 
tuna exploration, tuna stock assessment, 
improvement of harvesting techniques, 
gear development, biological resource 
monitoring and economic evaluation of 
the potential for a tuna fishery in these 
areas, and authorizes for these purposes 
appropriations of $3 million. 

The potential benefits of this program 
are considerable. According to the State 
of Hawaii Department of Planning and 
Economic Development, a catch of 
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400,000 tons of skipjack tuna would yield 
at present prices $400 million at the re- 
tail level. 

For the trust territory and Guam, with 
their limited land-oriented commerce, 
this immense new resource would con- 
tribute greatly toward the development 
of a viable economy. For American Sa- 
moa, where catches of other tuna species 
have declined markedly in recent years, 
skipjack tuna yields would revitalize the 
fishing industry that is its most impor- 
tant private enterprise. 

For the State of Hawaii, the tremen- 
dous resources of skipjack tuna, much of 
which lies within 1,000 or 2,000 miles of 
the islands and now remains untouched, 
represents the possible gain of a fourth 
major industry to buttress an industrial 
economy that rests on a base of tourism, 
sugar and pineapple. 

The United States imports 60 percent 
of its tuna consumption. The develop- 
ment of a productive skipjack tuna in- 
dustry will have a significantly favorable 
impact on the national economy. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Cowcenr, for the period of June 8, 
1970, to June 21, 1970, on account of a 
factfinding inspection of Southeast Asia 
and the Near East. 

Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. McKneatty (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today and the bal- 
ance of the week, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. McMILLAN (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today and through to the 
10th, on account of official business. 

Mr. ASPINALL, from 2:30 p.m., June 4, 
until noon, June 10, 1970, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp (at the request 
of Mr. O'Hara), on account of illness, on 
June 2 and June 3. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Stokes) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN, for 20 minutes, to- 
day. 

Mr. Rarick, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. MooruHeap, to extend his remarks 
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immediately preceding the vote on the 
previous question on H.R. 17802. 

Mr. GERALD R. Ford during his re- 
marks on H.R. 17802 and to include a 
letter from the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. PHILBIN in five instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lioyp) and to include ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr. WHALLEY. 

Mr. QUILLEN in five instances. 

Mr. WYATT. 

Mr. GUBSER. 

Mr. K_nc in two instances. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. SPRINGER in two instances. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. ARENDS. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. 

Mr. ScHERLE in two instances. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. 

. BROWN of Ohio. 
Mr. Escu. 

. CRANE in four instances. 
. MORSE. 
. MATHIAS. 
. Watson in two instances. 
. DuNcAN in two instances, 
. BusuH in two instances. 
. RHODEs in five instances. 
. MCDADE. 
. BUTTON in two instances. 
. MYERS. 
. Worn in two instances. 
. Wyman in two instances. 
. MIZELL in two instances. 
. BROYHILL of Virginia in three 

instances. 

Mr, HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

Mr. BLACKBURN in two instances. 

Mr. Price of Texas. 

Mrs. Retr of Illinois. 

Mr. Tatcort in two instances, 

Mr. Skustirz in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Strokes) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. BOLAND. 

Mr. Pepper in three instances. 

Mr. FisHer in four instances. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN in eight instances. 
LOWENSTEIN in 10 instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON in 10 instances. 

Mr. Ropo in two instances. 

. Gaypos in five instances. 
McCartuy in three instances. 
HATHAWAY. 

O7TINGER in two instances. 

. RaricK in three instances. 
DENT. 

CORMAN. 

ASHLEY. 

Bracct in five instances. 
WILLIAM D. Forp in two instances. 
PATTEN. 

Fountain in two instances. 
KLUCZYNSKI in two instances. 
ErLBERG in two instances. 
GALIFIANAKIS in two instances. 
Hunearte in three instances. 
GonzZALEz in two instances. 
BoLLING in two instances. 
ANDERSON of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 
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Mr. MoorHeap in two instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. HENDERSON in two instances. 

Mr. St GERMAIN. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. Moss. 

Mr. ScHEUER. 

Mr. SHIPLEY. 

Mr. Roserts in two instances. 

Mr. Hacan in two instances. 

Mr. Manon in two instances. 

Mr. Monacan in two instances. 

Mr. ALEXANDER in two instances. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 614. An act for the relief of Franz Charles 
Feldmeier; and 

S. 1786. An act for the relief of James 
Harry Martin. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on June 2, 1970 present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
and a Joint Resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

ELR. 11628. To transfer from the Architect 
of the Capitol to the Librarian of Congress 
the authority to purchase office equipment 
and furniture for the Library of Congress; 
and 

H.J. Res. 1069. Extending for 4 years the 
existing authority for the erection in the 
District of Columbia of a memorial to Mary 
McLeod Bethune. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 6 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, June 
4, 1970 at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2105. A communication from the President 
of the United States, requesting the prompt 
enactment of legislation increasing the pub- 
lic debt ceiling (H. Doc. 91-345); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and ordered 
to be printed. 

2106. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Transportation for Administration, trans- 
mitting a list of the purchases and contracts 
made by the Department of Transportation 
under clause 11 of section 2304(a) of title 10 
of the United States Code, for the period 
November 1, 1969, through April 30, 1970, 
pursuant to the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 2304 
(e); to the Committee on Armed Services. 

2107. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting notification of 
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the receipt of an application for a loan from 
the Roy Water Conservancy Subdistrict, Roy, 
Utah, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 10 of the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1956; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

2108. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, US. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation, together 
with a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 244(a) (1) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 10772. A bill to amend title 10 of 
the United States Code to provide a more 
equitable standard for awarding the gold star 
lapel button; (Rept. No. 91-1142). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 13195. A bill to amend title 10 of 
the United States Code to require that U.S. 
flags be presented to parents of deceased 
servicemen; with amendments (Rept. No. 91- 
1143). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, H.R. 11876. A bill to amend section 1482 
of title 10 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide for the payment of certain expenses 
incident to the death of members of the 
Armed Forces in which no remains are re- 
covered; with amendments (Rept. No. 91- 
1144). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H.R. 16731. A bill to amend provisions 
of title III of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, as amended; (Rept. No. 91-1145). 
Referred to the Commmittee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 17255. A bill to 
amend the Clean Air Act to provide for a 
more effective program to improve the qual- 
ity of the Nation’s air; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 91-1146). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1059. A resolution waiving points 
of order against certain provisions of H.R. 
17867, a bill making appropriations for for- 
eign assistance and related programs for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes; (Rept. No. 91-1147). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H.R. 17894. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act so as to extend its duration, provide for 
national standards of ambient air quality, 
expedite enforcement of air pollution control 
standards, authorize regulation of fuels and 
fuel additives, provide for improved controls 
over motor vehicle emissions, establish 
standards applicable to dangerous emissions 
from stationary sources, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 17895. A bill to authorize the Coun- 
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cil on Environmental Quality to conduct 
studies and make recommendations respect- 
ing the reclamation and recycling of mate- 
rial from solid wastes, to extend the provi- 
sions of the Solid Waste Disposal Act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 17896. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 17897. A bill to provide that primary 
elections and runoff primary elections for 
nomination of candidates for the House of 
Representatives shall be held on the same 
day throughout the United States; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

H.R. 17898. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Commerce either to give the State of 
Pennsylvania alternative mileage on the In- 
terstate System or to pay the Federal share 
of the Pennsylvania Turnpike; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 17899. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to establish an equitable 
survivors’ annuity plan for the uniformed 
services to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 17900. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide rates of pay for postal 
field service employees in certain areas and 
locations in accordance with private enter- 
prise pay rates in these areas to assist in 
recruitment and retention of postal field 
service employees, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 17901. A bill to improve judicial ma- 
chinery by providing for the appointment of 
& circuit executive for each judicial circuit; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FREY: 

H.R. 17902, A bill to amend title II of the 
Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment Act of 1966; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 17903. A bill to suspend the duties on 
certain bicycle parts and accessories until 
the close of December 31, 1973; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 17904. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to improve the administration 
of the leave system for Federal employees; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 17905. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates 
of pay for prevailing rate employees of the 
Government, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH (for himself, Mr, 
GERALD R. Forp, Mr. Porr, Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. Mc- 
CLORY, Mr. SMITH of New York, Mr. 
RAILSBACK, Mr. BIESTER, Mr. WIGGINS, 
Mr. DENNIS, Mr. FIsH, Mr. COUGHLIN, 
Mr. Mayne, Mr. Berrs, Mr. CLANCY, 
and Mr. DEVINE) : 

H.R. 17906. A bill to improve judicial ma- 
chinery by providing for the appointment of 
a circuit executive for each judicial circuit; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PODELL (for himself and Mr. 
MCCARTHY) : 

H.R. 17907. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Commerce to make daily determinations of 
the extent of environmental pollution, to 
establish an Environmental Quality Index, 
to disseminate publicly information on pol- 
lution, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mrs. MINE: 

H.R. 17908. A bill to amend title 32 of the 
United States Code to prescribe standards 
for training and control of National Guard 
units assigned to duty in connection with 
civil disturbances occurring on or adjacent 
to institutions of higher learning, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 17909. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to allow the issu- 
ance of visas to brothers and sisters of 
citizens of the United States as immediate 
relatives, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17910. A bill to authorize a program 
for the development of a tuna fishery in the 
Central and Western Pacific Ocean; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 17911. A bill to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to extend to the Col- 
lege of the Virgin Islands the benefits now 
available to certain other institutions of 
higher education; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, 
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By Mr. MOSS (for himself and Mr. 
KEITH) : 

H.J. Res. 1247. Joint resolution to amend 
section 19(e) of the Securities Exhange Act 
of 1934; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, WIDNALL (for himself, Mr. 
Brock, Mr, CONABLE, and Mr. BROWN 
of Ohio): 

H.J. Res. 1248. Joint resolution on wage 
and price stability; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H. Res. 1060. Resolution to stop funds for 
war in Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, or North 
Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

H. Res. 1061. Resolution to urge the with- 
drawal of Russian personnel from the Middle 
East; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 1062. Resolution authorizing the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives to 
appoint a special committee to investigate 
and report on campaign expenditures of 
candidates for the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 17912. A bill for the relief of Jin Soo 
Park and Moon Mi Park; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 17913. A bill for the relief of Chan Ku 
Lee, his wife, Young A., and daughter, Eun 
Kyung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause of rule XXII, 

503. The SPEAKER presented a peti- 
tion of the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials and other national as- 
sociations representing the civil aviation 
industry, proposing immediate steps to 
increase the capacity of airports and air- 
ways, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
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JULIAN F. ROSS, SMALL BUSINESS 
ADVISER OF DEFENSE SUPPLY 
AGENCY, RETIRES 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Procurement of the House Select 
Committee on Small Business, I would 
like to say a few words about our good 
friend, Julian F. Ross, the Small Busi- 
ness Adviser of the Defense Supply 
Agency, upon the occasion of his recent 
retirement from Federal service. 

Mr. Ross has had an exceptionally 
distinguished career in the Federal 
service. He served in the U.S. Army, en- 
tering as a private in September 1942, 
and was released as a captain in June 
1946. Continuing in the Reserves, he 
achieved the rank of lieutenant colo- 
nel prior to his retirement from the Re- 
serve Corps. In civilian service, Mr. Ross 
has held various assignments with the 
Office of Price Administration; Office of 
the Quartermaster General, Department 
of the Army; Office of Design and Con- 
struction, General Services Administra- 
tion, prior to his appointment to the 
Defense Supply Agency in February 1962. 

Dedicated to the philosophy that small 
business must have a fair share of Gov- 
ernment procurement, Julian Ross for 
many years has ably served the inter- 
ests of the small businessman in America, 
as well as enforcing the high standards 
of procurement of the agency he repre- 
sented. 

Mr. Ross has always fully cooperated 
with our committee as a DSA witness in 
procurement hearings and in connection 
with the solution of many procurement 
problems and complaints presented to 
our committee by Members of Congress 
on behalf of their small business con- 
stituents. His achievements have been 


extremely helpful both to the small busi- 
ness community and to the Government. 

Lt. Gen, Earl C. Hedlund, Director of 
the Defense Supply Agency, in recogniz- 
ing these accomplishments, has pre- 
sented to Mr. Ross the Agency’s highest 
award, the DSA Exceptional Civilian 
Service Award. The citation on this 
award reads as follows: 

For exceptional performance of duty as 
Small Business Advisor of the Defense Sup- 
ply Agency from 15 May 1964 to 15 May 1969. 
Mr. Ross has consistently demonstrated an 
exceptional degree of professional ability. 
His outstanding leadership, integrity, and 
managerial ability forged Defense Supply 
Agency’s Small Business Program to the fore- 
front at its inception and has continued this 
preeminence through subsequent years with 
the highest rate of effectiveness, resulting 
in DSA being the only major Department of 
Defense element meeting or exceeding es- 
tablished goals. Mr. Ross’ contributions re- 
flect great credit upon himself and the De- 
partment of Defense. 


In addition to this, Mr. Ross earlier re- 
ceived the DSA’s Outstanding Perform- 
ance Award for his years of service from 
1962 to 1964. I would only comment that 
both awards and the citation emphasizes 
the respect and admiration that all of 
us—committee members and staff—have 
for Julian Ross. 

While we shall miss him, it is our wish 
that his well-earned retirement will 
bring to Mr. Ross and to his family the 
enjoyment of good health and happiness 
for many years to come, 


SOVIET NUCLEAR STRATEGIC 
ARMS BUILDUP 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, until 
such time the Soviets show some sign of 


deescalating their nuclear strategic arms 
buildup, it would be an unacceptable risk 
for the United States not to move ahead 
with the deployment of MIRV and the 
ABM Safeguard System. These systems 
are the two best bargaining weapons 
America has in negotiating a reduction 
in strategic arms at the SALT talks now 
in session in Vienna. 


It is encouraging to note that the 
State newspaper in Columbia, S.C., fully 
supports the deployment of MIRV and 
ABM. In the May 22 issue, an editorial 
points out the grave danger of a uni- 
lateral moratorium on the deployment 
of MIRV. Full support of U.S. intentions 
to deploy MIRV and the ABM will place 
the United States in a strong position to 
trade with the Soviets. In my judgment, 
it would be foolish to give away our 
trump card in advance. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HOPES OF ARMS LIMITATION MUST NOT 
NULLIFY DEFENSE 


Despite the best efforts to make the issue 
of national defense understandable, some 
critics of U.S. defense spending absolutely 
refuse to understand even a little about the 
subject. It suffices for their purpose to la- 
ment the “military-industrial complex,” hav- 
ing done which they retire from débate, sat- 
isfied at a job well done. 

The subject, needless to say, is consider- 
ably more complex than they imagine. Like- 
wise considerably more important, for if the 
SALT talks in Vienna fail to make pacifists 
of the Soviets, the nation must fall back on 
the Pentagon for whatever security it will 
enjoy in the years ahead. 

Yet the giddy feeling persists that the 
Pentagon should declare a moratorium on de- 
fense work for the duration of the Vienna 
talks. Senator Edward Kennedy, for example, 
declared in a speech last week that Defense 
Secretary Laird’s insistence on the Safeguard 
ABM system and MIRV warheads “is under- 
mining” attempts to get an international 
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agreement on disarmament. The MIRV, a 
cluster of warheads in one rocket, particu- 
larly alarms him. 

“Large scale deployment of MIRV by the 
US.," he said, “would so threaten the Rus- 
sians’ second-strike capabilities that they 
would probably have to revert to a launch- 
on-warning system.” This is the tactic 
whereby a nation, fearing near-certain 
destruction of its missile force, launches its 
missile force the moment it detects radar 
blips that look like incoming missiles. 

If our MIRVs are that fearful a weapon, 
it becomes difficult to follow Senator Ken- 
nedy’s logic; deployment would seem to 
be the best possible way of encouraging 
the Russians to sign a disarmament agree- 
ment. But let it pass. What needs to be 
understood is that MIRV is not that fearful 
a weapon. Just the opposite, in fact. 

The chief virtue of the MIRV is its abil- 
ity to penetrate an antiballistic missile 
(ABM) defense, but it can do so only at 
a price. The price is diminished destructive 
power for each warhead. Instead of one 
missile of, say, 50 megaton capacity, the 
MIRV would carry 10 missiles oi five mega- 
ton capacity. As a first-strike weapon—one 
designed to knock out the enemy's hard- 
ened missile silos—the MIRV is a flop. In 
spite of this Senator Kennedy and other 
critics of the MIRV insist on treating it 
as precisely the kind of weapon it is not. 

They also ignore, in the debate on an ARM 
system, the increasing Soviet firepower. In 
five years, the Nixon administration has 
recently disclosed, the Soviet Union will 
have 25,000 intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles (ICBMs). This will be two and a half 
as many as the United States will have by 
then. In terms of megatonnage, the Soviet 
missile force will outweigh the U.S. force by 
five or more to one. The Pentagon esti- 
mates that such a Soviet force would be 
able to destroy 95 per cent of America’s 
land-based missiles. 

These are frightening statistics. The pro- 
spective Soviet advantage in this decade can 
be offset only by an ABM system to protect 
this country’s land-based missiles or by the 
construction and deployment of enough ad- 
ditional missiles so that the United States 
could retaliate after a Soviet first-strike. It 
will be expensive, but what is the alterna- 
tive? The SALT talks perhaps, and let us 
keep our fingers crossed. But if the SALT 
talks should fail, it would be nice to have 
something more comforting than faith in 
the Kremlin’s self-restraint. 


DISSENT: A RIGHT? 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, some weeks ago, the Franklin 
Road Jaycees of Nashville, Tenn., were 
the sponsors of an Americanism essay 
contest for the students of Hillsboro and 
John Overton High Schools in Nashville. 

The contest was designed in order to 
give the students an opportunity to be- 
come more useful American citizens by 
studying Americanism. It was felt that, 
through the essay contest, the participat- 
ing students would be given the oppor- 
tunity to research timely topics on Amer- 
icanism and express their own individual 
thoughts in essay form. 

The winner of the contest was Miss 
Debbie Bryant of Nashville, whose win- 
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ning entry was entitled “Dissent: A 
Right?” 

Mr. Speaker, I found a great deal of 
insight in Miss Bryant's essay and a 
good deal of commonsense. I insert it in 
the Recorp at this point and commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues: 

DISSENT: A RIGHT? 
(By Debbie Bryant) 


In a little room in Philadelphia, a young 
man sits writing. His penmanship, small but 
strong, keeps true to the line, like every 
word he puts down. He is making the first 
draft of the Declaration of Independence. 
The young man’s red hair is damp, for it is 
late June 1776, and a blistering hot day. But 
his heart is even hotter. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

It is true that throughout our long history 
our forefathers have spoken for the rights 
of men. These men had definite aims they 
sought in regard to an individual's virtues. 
Today, though, several problems have arisen 
in our society. Exactly who speaks for man’s 
rights today? What do we mean by “our 
rights”? Do our rights give us authority to 
be irresponsible, to burn draft cards, or to 
stomp an individual to dust simply because 
he disagrees with us? Of course, we know 
that the rights of an individual do not refer 
to these things mentioned. 

Consider this idea: Everyone, at some time 
or another, has heard of an individual mak- 
ing demands for his rights, but has anyone 
ever heard of an individual asking about his 
responsibilities? At best, it is quite a rare 
incident, and yet in our form of government, 
that government which has not only estab- 
lished these individual rights but protects 
them as well, the two terms are so inter- 
related as to be impossible to separate them. 

It would seem that if a man had only to 
accept his own individual rights, without 
further concern for anything or anybody, 
it would be a wonderful world in which to 
live. History, however, has taught us that in- 
dividual rights cannot exist without individ- 
ual responsibilities accompanying them. His- 
tory has also taught us that we must re- 
spect these same individual rights and re- 
sponsibilities for all of the citizens through- 
out our land. 

There is no argument about the importance 
of the rights of man or the position which 
they should take in our American way of 
life, nor is there any downgrading of this 
importance however, in all important doc- 
uments which have been written for the pur- 
pose of defining a code of conduct to govern 
man, everywhere that a right is expressed a 
responsibility is at least implied. No place is 
this found to be more evident than in our 
own Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

None of us in America deny the right of 
an individual to investigate and question 
governmental policy nor the right to re- 
flect upon the competence of our leader- 
ship, but rather we encourage it. If an in- 
dividual is in disagreement with what he 
finds, it is his duty as a citizen to attempt 
to bring about a change. 

Suppose a time should come when the pre- 
vailing government, instead of upholding the 
rights of the people, is found to be destruc- 
tive of those rights. Under such circum- 
stances, it is the right of the citizens to 
change the form of their government. Al- 
ways, however, the purpose of such a change 
must be “to effect their safety and Happi- 
ness.” 

Once again, I would like to say that the 
rights of an individual does not mean that 
a man may break into your home and steal 
your property. It does not mean that a man 
or a group of men may undermine or over- 
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throw those safeguards and restraints which 
are necessary for the perpetuation of a man’s 
rights. Rights cannot exist without order. 

The temptation to present America as a 
republic of rebellious angry people trying 
to hold each other back from adopting the 
changes which were coming about prevails 
throughout our country. Everyday we hear 
newscasts about all the absolute unrest in 
our society. “Establishment” is an extremely 
dirty word. Just wait a minute: Actually 
our country is not anything as it is pictured. 
Our country is now undergoing a great eyo- 
lution, And no change as great as the one 
occurring comes about without a reasonable 
amount of trouble. Today, changes are com- 
ing about because of the voices of the young 
generation speaking out. This is a very vital 
part of our country’s existence. But despite 
what is being said and despite the changes 
which are occurring, there is still very much 
hope and promise in our land. Take a look 
at the changes which are being made and 
see if they are not fruitful. 

This poem by Bill McCullam of the Hearst 
Headline Service seems appropriate to ex- 
press his opinion of the dissenting voices and 
also the changes in our live: 

“Mourn not the passing time that’s logged 
As summer turns to fall. 


What’s been is blurred; the future's fogged 
What’s real is now; this moment—all.” 


NATURAL RESOURCE TANGLE 
HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the time is 
surely near when the Nixon administra- 
tion will advise the Congress of the rec- 
ommendations of the Advisory Council 
on Executive Organization, better known 
as the Ash Council, for the reorganiza- 
tion of the executive agencies which deal 
with natural resources and the environ- 
ment. 

The importance of doing something 
about the “natural resources tangle” has 
been discussed for years. Authority for 
the administration of the programs 
which shape the environment in which 
we live—and upon which the future of 
life on this planet actually rests—is di- 
vided among a dozen different agencies 
and departments, with built-in conflicts, 
overlapping, duplication, and confusion. 
There is critical need for clarification. 

Five years ago I introduced a bill to 
establish a Department of Natural Re- 
sources and the Environment which de- 
tailed how the reorganization might be 
accomplished—by abolishing the Interior 
Department, transferring those agencies 
which deal mainly with human resources, 
or not closely identified with the en- 
vironment, to other appropriate depart- 
ments, and putting under an umbrella 
of one great department all govern- 
mental functions which deal with our 
water, our land, our air, our oceans— 
any aspect of our environment. But even 
such an obviously practical idea has its 
opponents. 

Ann Cottrell Free, distinguished writer 
in the conservation field, has now sum- 
marized the problem, and discussed the 
potential of the Ash Council report, in 
a special article written for the Wash- 
ington Star on May 24, 1970, entitled 
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“Straightening Out the Natural Re- 
sources Tangle.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this informative article be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington Star, May 24, 1970] 


STRAIGHTENING OUT THE NATURAL 
RESOURCES TANGLE 


(By Ann Cottrell Free) 


If April's “Earth Day” accomplished noth- 
ing else, it posed, once again, in the govern- 
mental sense a perplexing question: 

“Whose Earth (the U.S. part) is this, any- 
way? Interior’s? Agriculture’s? Commerce’s? 
Army Engineers? Transportation’s? Housing 
and Urban Development’s? Health, Education 
and Welfare’s? Federal Power Commission’s? 
Atomic Energy Commission’s? the Council 
on Environmental Quality’s? 

The list could go on and on. Nearly every 
department or independent agency of the 
federal government is involved with nat- 
ural resources or the environment—or both. 
Nobody seems in charge. Conflict and over- 
lap breed confusion, And confusion prolif- 
erates. 

Air problems continue up in the air, with 
at least a half-dozen agencies getting in the 
act, either as polluters or antipolluters. The 
nation’s water programs continue muddied 
regardless of the interdepartmental Water 
Resources Council and the Water Pollution 
Control Administration. The very soil itself 
is subject often to conflicting approaches as 
to its best use, 

The sight of the Corps of Engineers or the 
Bureau of Public Roads being locked in battle 
with the National Parks Service has become 
a commonplace, 

Twenty government departments or agen- 
cies involve themselves with our coastal zones 
and non-military oceanography. 

There are at least 10 different federal ap- 
proaches to the uses of recreation grounds, 

Philosophies toward wildlife are confusing 
enough to give even a sleeping bear a ner- 
vous breakdown. 

And when it comes to pesticides, authority 
still appears diffuse—not only between de- 
partments, but within departments. 

Nearly everyone agrees that something 
should be done about the jumble. But hardly 
anyone agrees on what and how it should be 
done. 

So now it is the Nixon administration’s 
turn to have a go at the increasingly com- 
plex problem. 

That time is soon at hand. A fresh focus 
and a new dialogue soon will reach center 
stage as a result of the Ash Council’s re- 
cently completed study and recommenda- 
tions to the President on stream-lining of 
natural resource and environmental re- 
sponsibilities. 

Roy L. Ash, president of Linton Industries, 
was appointed by the President a little more 
than a year ago to head up the Advisory 
Council on Executive Organization. 

The council earlier his year recommended 
improvements in the Executive office of the 
President itself and as a result President 
Nixon asked for Congressional approval of 
a Domestic Council and an expansion and 
re-naming of the Bureau of the Budget to 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

The President may ask for legislative action 
on the eagerly-awaited Ash Council’s pro- 
posals. Or he could handle some of the sug- 
gestions by executive order. Or, as the Wild- 
life Management Institute, cynically com- 
ments, “he can do nothing.” 

If nothing is done, it won't be the first 
time. In 1935 Interior Secretary Harold Ickes 
asked for a better line-up of conservation 
duties. In 1949 some of the task forces of 
the first Hoover Commission suggested a De- 
partment of Natural Resources, the estab- 
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lishment of which President Truman tried to 
obtain up until 1951. President Eisenhower 
asked that the water functions of the Army 
Corps of Engineers be transferred to Interior. 
And President Kennedy in 1961 pledged to 
do his best to make sense out of the conser- 
vation cross currents in government. 

But nothing has happened. 

The Ash Council is thought to lean favor- 
ably toward changing the name of the De- 
partment of Interior to the Department of 
Natural Resources and the Environment, 
This approach has been spelled out in bill 
form by Senator Frank Moss, D-Utah, since 
1965. In brief, it would transfer to the re- 
named department the Forest Service and 
Soil Conservation Service from the Agri- 
culture Department, the Corps of Engineers’ 
civil functions from the Army, and air pol- 
lution jurisdiction from HEW. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs would go from Interior to 
HEW. 

Hearings held on the Moss bill in 1967 led 
Senator Moss to the rueful comment that the 
bureaucrats, whose departments would be 
dismembered, “would rather fight than 
switch.” Though he would have become 
more powerful with the Forest Service and 
the Engineers under his jurisdiction, then 
Secretary of the Interior Udall was realistic 
enough to know that the battle to wrest 
these agencies away from their parent bodies 
would be a losing battle. He did endorse the 
change of name. Secretary Hickel has made no 
public statements on the Moss concept, but 
he has shown considerable interest in the 
reshuffling idea. 

Regardless of the Ash Council's specific 
proposal, another view will soon come in for 
& great airing. This is the Muskie approach. 
The Maine Senator proposed recently the 
establishment of an environmental super- 
agency, called the National Environmental 
Quality Administration. It would group 
together under one roof all the environmental 
regulatory powers of the Federal government. 

Muskie questions also whether “the De- 
partment of Transportation should be the 
agency to determine air pollution require- 
ments for the transportation industry.” He 
notes also that some of the responsibilities 
for solid waste programs are lodged in the 
Interior Department's Bureau of Mines, 
which has as its primary mission the promo- 
tion of mineral resource development and 
use. 

His approach could be quite appealing if 
the Council on Environmental Quality had 
not been set up less than six months ago. 
Not an umbrella for environmental func- 
tions of government, nor an operating agency, 
this three-man council has tremendous pow- 
er. Already, under the leadership of Russell 
Train, it is knocking agency heads together. 
And the very Act that set up the Council— 
the National Environmental Policy Act—has 
been used to halt a variety of infringements. 

Conservationists such as Spencer Smith of 
the Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources say “Give CEQ a change.” Lloyd 
Tupling, Washington man for the Sierra 
Club, feels the same way. 

As the various conservation groups and 
bureaucrats prepare their positions in re- 
gard to the Ash Council’s report, each is 
taking a look backward and asking “How 
did we get into this mess?” 

Interior, the key department in the en- 
vironmental-natural resource tangle, is a 
“jJust-grew-like-Topsy” kind of department. 
It was set up in 1849—the year of the great 
Gold Rush. It was a combo of the old (1812) 
General Land Office and the Indian Office. 

In 1905 Interior lost the Forest Service to 
Gifford Pinchot and the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. Between them ever since no love has 
been lost. Interior’s Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment—which manages 176 million acres of 
public land in continental U.S.—also sells 
timber, but under different regulations. 

The story of the controversial Corps of 
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Engineers role in dam building, flood con- 
trol, waterway imrpovements and naviga- 
bility began in 1824. Congress gave the Corps 
$75,000 to clear out sandbars and other ob- 
structions from the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers, Since then the Corps has become 
dearer than the flag and apple pie to politi- 
cians. The annual Rivers and Harbors Bill— 
which translates into “pork barrel’—keeps 
Congressmen in office and the corps busy. 

Realists, such as Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity’s Frank Smith, see attempts to wrest 
the Engineers or the Forest Service away 
as “bone shattering” fights. Other realists 
see a reshuffling as a possible affront to Con- 
gressional committee seniority. What would 
happen to the committees that ordinarily 
keep the Forest Service happy? Would cam- 
paign support from special lobbies leave 
them cold? 

These and other aspects of re-alignment 
of departments, agencies and committees 
have been studied by a special group of the 
National Academy of Sciences and the Na- 
tional Academy of Engineering. It suggested 
the formation of a joint committee of Con- 
gress, composed of chairmen of relevant 
committees, to look into the problems. The 
Wildlife Management Institute feels, also, 
that some type of co-ordinating council be 
formed to take a long-range, in-depth study. 

No easy task stopping the overlap. Nixon 
may find like Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhow- 
er and Kennedy that straightening out the 
natural resource tangle may be too much for 
him, too. But at least this time around more 
steam, more thought is being put behind 
the question. 


QUESTIONS ON VIETNAM: V. A SET- 
TLEMENT WILL BE MORE DIF- 


FICULT 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in spite of 
an avowed intent to end the Vietnam war 
by negotiation with an ultimate goal of 
peaceful self-determination for the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam, the United States 
has allowed a very undemocratic gov- 
ernment to continue in Saigon. We have 
supposedly agreed to Communist partic- 
ipation in a coalition government in 
South Vietnam, but we have allowed the 
Saigon government to announce our 
policy in its deeds. The Committee of 
Concerned Asian Scholars at Cornell 
University deals with this in the follow- 
ing question: 
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9. The negotiating position taken by the 
United States has been to agree in princi- 
ple to communist participation in free elec- 
tions for a coalition government in the 
South, but the communists have refused to 
negotiate this question with the Americans. 
Isn't this evidence of the communist’s re- 
fusal to accept self determination as called 
for by the majority of the South Vietnamese? 

American statements have been ambiguous 
and contradictory on this question of elec- 
tions, and this has confused not only the 
Vietnamese communists but our European 
allies as well. However, we have made it ab- 
solutely clear that our position is consistent 
with that of President Thieu (see, for in- 
stance, President Nixon's speech of May 14, 
1969); and Thieu’s position on this question 
is very clear. First, he insists that any such 
elections must be held under conditions 
where his present government is in control 
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of the administration and of the police; sec- 
ondly, he insists that any such elections 
be in conformity with the constitution 
of his own regime, one which explicitly 
forbids those who support communism 
from in the elections. (This is 
naturally not reassuring to the Vietnamese 
communists who are in effect asked to re- 
pudiate their own political views and con- 
nections before participating in an electoral 
process.) The American suggestion of a mixed 
electoral commission, including representa- 
tives of the communists, is not a significant 
inducement to the NLF (Vietcong) given 
the fact that the commission would have to 
operate within an administrative and police 
context dominated by President Thieu’s own 
government. 

Essential to understanding the attitude 
of the communists toward elections is the 
history of the post-Geneva period. The com- 
munists still bitterly recall that in 1954 (at 
Geneva) they agreed to an armistice and re- 
grouped their armies on the promise that 
election would be held two years later, but 
that once they had made the concession of 
agreeing to an armistice and pulled their 
troops out of many strategic areas, the prom- 
ised elections were never in fact held. Thus, 
today they insist that a coalition govern- 
ment be formed before elections are held so 
that by sharing in power they can be pro- 
tected against reprisal and ensure that elec- 
tions are actually held. 

Furthermore, and undoubtedly most basic, 
is the fact that the communists are already 
very conscious of the way in which “free” 
elections, have been carried out previously 
by Thieu’s government. In the 1967 elections, 
not only were those labeled by Thieu as 
communists and neutralists barred from par- 
ticipating, but also candidates who advocated 
a peaceful settlement and negotiations with 
the NLF, and those who had been arrested for 
political reasons by the French colonial ad- 
ministration. They also know what has hap- 
pened to those numerous Buddhist and other 
non-communist leaders who tried to compete 
through legal channels in the 1967 elections 
and are very much aware of how many of 
them today languish in Saigon’s jails as po- 
litical prisoners. The communists assume 
that if non-communist opponents of the 
Thieu regime are treated in this way that 
they can hardly expect fair treatment in 
elections themselves. Given the history of 
Thieu’s tactics, it is hardly realistic to ex- 
pect that the NLF (Vietcong) will turn in its 
arms (as Thieu insists) before the elections 
are held and trust to the mercies of Thieu’s 
police. 


A PROUD RECORD DESERVES JUST 
RECOGNITION 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, it is seldom 
that a first-term Member of Congress 
receives extraordinary recognition for 
his work in Congress. It has become 
axiomatic that a freshman Representa- 
tive is to be seen but heard very little. 
If this is true, the first-term Repre- 
sentative from the First District of Kan- 
sas is breaking precedent in a dramatic 
way. 

The Honorable KEITH SEBELIUS, who 
now so ably represents this great dis- 
trict, is compiling an outstanding record 
in the House and is gaining widespread 
recognition for his accomplishments on 
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behalf of the fine people of western 
Kansas. 

Representative SEBELIUS has been 
deservedly recognized for his efforts in 
an editorial published in the Oberlin 
Herald, in Kansas on May 28, 1970. I 
ask unanimous consent that this splen- 
did tribute be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXAMPLES OF SEBELIUS’ GOOD WORK 


If the U.S. is to save both its great cities 
and small rural communities, efforts are go- 
ing to have to be made to lure job-providing 
industries from the metropolitan areas to 
towns like ours. 

In order to do this, we will need better 
roads and more recreation facilties for the 
leisure-oriented city folk. 

Two bills introduced in Congress by Rep. 
Keith Sebelius, R-Kans., would help provide 
both. 

One would designate U.S. 36 and U.S. 83 
interstate routes, thereby puting Oberlin at 
the intersection of two modern, heavily trav- 
eled highways that would link three nations 
and the industrial East with the Rocky 
Mountains. 

“This bill would be of great help in off- 
setting the current farm income and tight 
money crises through increased employment 
opportunity,” said Sebelius. “Since modern 
transportation inspires economic growth, 
modern highways in our rural areas would 
mean expanded economic opportunity in 
areas where people prefer to live,” he said. 
And people are increasingly saying they want 
to live in the country. 

The other bill, drafted to hasten and ex- 
pand water resource development in the na- 
tion, would expedite construction of needed 
reservoirs in this community. 

This measure would authorize the inclu- 
sion of “secondary benefits” in determining 
the cost feasibility of all water resource 
projects. 

“Before the federal government will finance 
a big water project . . . the cost must be 
measured against the benefits to the sur- 
rounding area,” said the congressman. “My 
bill would make sure these benefits take into 
account such items as outdoor recreation, 
fish and wildlife resources, preservation of 
unique areas of natural beauty, area rede- 
velopment and population dispersal.” 

Oberlin has more than a casual interest in 
two such projects. 

In December, Congress okayed $22,000 for 
study on proposed Oberlin Reservoir, which 
would be situated on Sappa Creek 2 miles 
southwest of Oberlin. 

Proposed Herndon Dam to be built a mile 
west of Herndon on Beaver Creek, was once 
deemed feasible on a cost-benefit ratio that 
has been erased by a cockeyed government 
formula that applies inflation to the cost but 
not the benefits. And the project may not be 
declared feasible until proposed benefits in- 
clude the “social and human factors” Bureau 
of Reclamation Commissioner Ellis Arm- 
strong says should be added to feasibility 
figures. 

These factors, which Sebelius brings out in 
his bill, will become increasingly important 
as our nation’s population continues its rapid 
growth. 

One questions whether Sebelius can get his 
congressional colleagues from the cities to 
see the wisdom of bolstering the rural econ- 
omy to help solve the problems of the urban 
areas. But his efforts to improve our region’s 
transportation arteries and help us hold 
precious water for farm, municipal, indus- 
trial and recreational uses are examples of 
the good work this man is doing for us in 
Washington. 
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DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN 
IN PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT 
AT COLLEGES AND UNVERSITIES 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best articulated complaints in my dis- 
trict is the complaint against the present 
method of running colleges and univer- 
sities. The destruction committed by the 
students. 

It is strange that colleges and univer- 
sities are almost exclusively run by men. 
Nothing makes clearer the basic inse- 
curity of such men than the fact that 
they have absolutely refused promotions 
to qualified women. At the present time, 
various well-qualified groups of women 
are researching these problems and 
bringing actions against the universities. 
Consider the following shocking facts 
and instances: 

SILVER SPRING, MD., 
June 1, 1970. 
Hon, GEORGE P. SHULTZ, 
Secretary, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: Please consider this 
letter as a formal charge of sex discrimina- 
tion under Executive Order 11246 as 
amended, which forbids Federal contractors 
from discriminating against women. 

These charges are filed against the entire 
state university and state college system of 
the State of California including: 

University of California at Berkeley. 

University of California at Davis. 

University of California at Irvine. 

University of California at Los Angeles. 

University of California at Riverside. 

University of California at San Diego. 

University of California at Santa Cruz. 

University of California at San Francisco. 

University of California at Santa Barbara. 

California State College at Dominguez 
Hills. 

California State College at Fullerton. 

California State College at Hayward. 

California State College at San Bernadino. 

California State College at Long Beach. 

California State College at Los Angeles. 

California State Polytechnic College. 

Chico State College. 

Fresno State College. 

Humboldt State College. 

Sacramento State College. 

San Diego State College. 

San Fernando Valley State College. 

San Francisco State College. 

San Jose State College. 

Sonoma State College. 

Stanislaus State College. 

These charges are initially based on a news 
release (enclosed) from California State Sen- 
ator Meryyn M. Dymally who gives numerous 
examples and states that “the statistics prove 
conclusively a distinct and deliberate plan 
to shut out women from many professions 
and restrict the opportunities in others to 
low-level, low-paying positions.” 

Additional data will be submitted within 
the next few weeks. 

We request that all current contract nego- 
tiations with any institutions of the Cali- 
fornia state universtiy or state college system 
be immediately suspended, and that no fur- 
ther Federal contracts be issued until such 
time as compliance reviews are instituted 
and a comprehensive plan of affirmative ac- 
tion to remedy the effects of past discrimina- 
tion is adopted and implemented. 
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We further request that such compliance 
reviews include an investigation of admis- 
sion policies, financial assistance to students, 
placement of graduates, hiring and promo- 
tion policies for staff and faculty, and salary 
differentials. 

While we have not investigated the factual 
nature of this complaint we are forwarding 
it to you in accordance with our usual policy 
of bringing these matters to your attention. 

Please notify me when the compliance re- 
views are scheduled. 

Sincerely, 
BERNICE SANDLER, Ed.D., 
Chairman, Action Committee for Federal 
Contract compliance in Education, 
WEAL. 
DYMALLY CALLS THE 1970’s THE DECADE OF 
WOMEN 


Senator Mervyn M. Dymally (D-Los An- 
geles) announced that he has introduced a 
series of bills designed to correct the glaring 
pattern of discrimination against women in 
our higher educational institutions. 

“There must be women faculty members 
and women administrators in order to en- 
courage the aspirations of young women”, 
said Dymally. “To apply for admission to 
most graduate schools, a girl has to reject 
the advice of her counselor, who will tell her 
there are no job opportunities unless she 
stays within the traditional confines of wo- 
men.” 

Dymally stated that the statistics prove 
conclusively a distinct and deliberate plan 
to shut out women from many professions 
and restrict the opportunities in the others 
to low-level, low-paying positions. 

“For example, the School of Law at Univer- 
sity of California, Davis has five women out 
of a student body of 340. U.C. Irvine has 250 
medical students, none are women. U.C. 
Berkeley has five women students out of & 
student body of 300 in graduate Physics 
courses. 

“The picture at the State Colleges is al- 
most as bleak,” said the Los Angeles Legisla- 
tor, “San Francisco State has 12 women in 
its Political Science Graduate School and 
there are 15 women in the School of Journal- 
ism at San Jose State.” 

In a recent study of the faculty of Po- 
litical Science Departments in all of Cali- 
fornia, it was established that there are no 
full professors at any University of Califor- 
nia campus. This is notable in that in 1969 
alone, 12% of the awarded Ph. D.'s in Po- 
litical Science went to women, according to 
Dymally. The statistics prove that such 
graduates are doomed to be lecturers, teach- 
ing assistants and other badly paid, low 
prestige jobs. 

Dymally described the legislation he has 
drafted as overdue and said that he believes 
that the Seventies will be the decade in which 
women finally achieve acceptance as human 
beings. 

“Women pay taxes to maintain our educa- 
tion institutions, but are denied -jobs for 
which they are qualified. My bills will prove 
that the Legislature recognizes the serious- 
ness of this situation and that we are ready 
to set an example for private industry at the 
University and in the State College system.” 

Senate Bill 907 requires that State College 
Trustees immediately begin using compensa- 
tory hiring to integrate women into faculty, 
administration and support staff, Senate Bill 
1203 calls on the U.C. Regents to do the 
same. 

Senate Bill 908 asks that the student body 
of each State College Graduate School more 
nearly refiect the percentage of women in 
California and that sufficient financial aid 
and scholarships be set apart for this pur- 
pose, Senate Bill 1147 makes the same re- 
quest of the U.C. Graduate Schools. 
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Senate Bill 909 requires that the Trustees 
set up free, full time, day care centers for 
the children of male and female students, 
faculty, and staff, Such centers will employ 
student help and will give course credit for 
development and programs. Senate 
Bill 1148 will provide day care centers at the 
University. 

Senate Bill 1072 requires that school 
boards adopt for use in elementary schools, 
textbooks which portray men and women 
functioning in all roles, including profes- 
sional and executive and which do not in- 
clude stereotyped images of either sex. Sen- 
ate Bill 1073 requires that the California 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
immediately hire women staff members. 
S.C.R. 54 calls on those with appointing 
powers to the Council, to fill half of the vya- 
cancies occurring in 1970 with women ap- 
pointees. 

Senator Dymally said, “Our society has 
much to gain by utilizing one of our best 
and, until now, most wasted resources. My 
friend, Shirley Chisholm, New York Con- 
gressman, stated recently that she has been 
more discriminated against as a woman than 
as a Black. I believe that my legislation is 
a positive and practical approach to eliminat- 
ing this shameful situation.” 

SILVER SPRINGS, MD., 
May 11, 1970. 
Hon. GEORGE P. SHULTZ, 
Secretary, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR, SECRETARY: Please consider this 
letter as a formal complaint under Execu- 
tive Order 11246 as amended which for- 
bids Federal contractors to discriminate 
against women, 

The charges of sex discrimination are 
specifically filed against the University of 
Georgia and is based on information for- 
warded to me. The person forwarding this 
information has asked that she remain anon- 
ymous, although she will be glad to talk 
with an official investigator during & com- 
pliance review. I will be glad to furnish her 
name when the investigation begins. 

According to the University of Georgia 
Graduate School Bulletin for 1969-71, there 
are 333 appointed members of the University 
faculty. Only 12 of these are women (less 
than 4%). They are: 1 Prof. of Special Edu- 
cation, 3 Professors of Education, 1 Prof. of 
Literature, 1 Associate Prof. of Education, 
1 Professor of Economics, 1 Assistant Profes- 
sor of Vet. Pathology, 1 Professor of Home 
Economics, 1 Assistant Professor of Drama, 
1 Professor of Psychology, and 1 Assistant 
Professor of Education. There are some indi- 
cations too that there may well be discrim- 
ination in admission of women, particularly 
to graduate programs. 

We request that an immediate compliance 
review of the University of Georgia be con- 
ducted; that such a review include an in- 
vestigation of admission policies, financial 
support to women students, placement of 
graduates, hiring and promotion policies for 
both staff and faculty; and salary dif- 
ferentials. We further ask that all cur- 
rent contract negotiations be immediately 
suspended until such time as all in- 
equities are corrected and a plan of affirmi- 
tive action is worked out and implemented. 

I am enclosing a list of selected fields 
showing the number of doctorates awarded 
nationally to women, It will be instructive 
to compare the percentage of women em- 
ployed in various departments of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia with the percentage of doc- 
torates given to women in those particular 
flelds. 

While we have not investigated the factual 
nature of this complaint, we are forwarding 
it to you in accordance with our usual policy 
of bringing these matters to your attention. 
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Please notify me when the compliance 
review begins. 
Sincerely, 
BERNICE SANDLER, Ed.D., 
Chairman, Action. Committee for 
Federal Contract Compliance in 
Education (WEAL). 


WOMEN’S EQUALITY ACTION LEAGUE—WEAL 

Percentage of doctorates awarded to wom- 
en in selected fields in 1967-68: 

General Biology-------------- -=-= 


Educ. of Mentally Retarded 
Educ. of Deaf, Speech, & Hearing-.._ 
Art Education 


Early Childhood Education 

Elementary Education. 

Secondary Education 

Adult Education 

Educ. Administration, Supervision & 
Finance 

Counseling & Guidance 

Rehab. Counselor Training 

History & Philosophy of Educ 

Curriculum & Instruction 

General Education 

Educational Psychology. 

English & Literature 


re 
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(Source: Earned Degrees Conferred: Part 
A—Summary Data, Office of Education, OE- 
54013-68-—A.) 

SILVER SPRING, MD., 
May 11, 1970. 
Hon. GEORGE P. SHULTZ, 
Secretary, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: Please consider this 
letter as a formal charge of sex discrimina- 
tion against Columbia University, under Ex- 
ecutive Order 11246 as amended, which spe- 
cifically forbids Federal contractors from dis- 
criminating against women. 

The charges are based on an extensive re- 
port prepared by the Columbia Women’s 
Liberation group and will appear in a future 
copy of the Barnard Alumni magazine. A 
copy, prepared from the galley proofs, is en- 
closed. It documents widespread discrimina- 
tion at Columbia. For example, 24% of the 
doctorates awarded by Columbia go to wom- 
en. Yet the percentage of women with tenure 
in the Graduate Faculties has remained 
steady at just over 2% since 1957. 

We request that an immediate compli- 
ance review of Columbia University be con- 
ducted; that such a review include an in- 
vestigation of admission policies, financial 
support to women students, placement of 
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graduates, hiring and promotion policies for 
both staff and faculties, and salary differ- 
entials. We further ask that all current con- 
tract negotiations be immediately suspended 
until such time as all inequities are cor- 
rected and & plan of affirmative action 
is worked out and implemented. 

While we have not investigated the factual 
nature of this complaint we are forwarding 
it to you in accordance with our usual policy 
of bringing these matters to your attention. 

Please notify me when the compliance re- 
view begins. 

Sincerely, 
BERNICE SANDLER, Ed.D., 
Chairman, Action Committee for Federal 
Contract Compliance in Education 
(WEAL). 

COLUMBIA WOMEN’S LIBERATION: REPORT 
FROM THE COMMITTEE ON DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST WOMEN FACULTY 
A Columbia Women's Liberation group, 

formed in the spring of 1969, grew out of 
women’s consciousness that the problems of 
sexual status must be articulated in political 
and economic terms. We concentrate on the 
problems that women face in common be- 
cause of society’s attitudes ... problems 
which are not a matter for individual ad- 
justment but require group action. As a 
university organization, we can focus on sev- 
eral areas: education and curricular ques- 
tions; health care; employment practices as 
they affect teaching and administrative 
staff; the criteria for awarding graduate 
school fellowships; child care. This report 
summarizes the research of a small group of 
graduate students and junior faculty who 
are concerned about the employment prac- 
tices of this university. 
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For full professors in the eight divisions 
that employ them, the actual percentage is 
5.2 per cent (2.8 per cent if Barnard is ex- 
cluded). This compares rather badly with the 
15 per cent of doctorates that were earned 
by women in this age group. The Barnard 
figure hardly compensates for the lack of 
female representation in the other, better- 
paid divisions. Even at Barnard, 78 per cent 
of the full professors are men. In the 1950's, 
women received 10 per cent of the doctorates 
awarded. Since in over half the divisions 
shown on the chart, women are not repre- 
sented at all at the Associate Professor level, 
there is no need to belabor this disturbing 
lack. 

In the lower ranks, women constitute a 
much higher proportion of the total teach- 
ing staff than they do at the upper levels. 
Women received 11 percent of the Ph. D.s 
awarded between 1960-68. At some divisions 
of Columbia, their numbers exceed this pro- 
portion at both Assistant Professor and In- 
structor levels. However, this distribution 
begins to reveal another aspect of the uni- 
versity’s hiring practices. Overall, women are 
concentrated in the lower ranks, and have 
been Yor several years. They are also to some 
degree segregated by sex by being confined to 
Barnard College, General Studies and the 
Graduate Faculties. Women constitute a 
majority of only one category—part-time 
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On method: Our method is simple. We 
have tabulated the number of women and 
men doing the same job. Percentages of the 
totals may then be constructed. In the case 
of ambiguous catalogue listings, by calling 
Department offices we double-checked names 
whose gender was unclear. The report uses 
the catalogues of the various divisions of the 
university, the yearly publication recording 
the names and fields of all Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees awarded, the American 
Association of University Professors’ annual 
salary reports, national statistics and a few 
other relevant publications. 

Questions not answered: The only fully 
satisfactory way to prove discriminatory 
practices would be the case-history method. 
We did not have the facilities to carry out 
& proper investigation along these lines, but 
the university should consider making such 
a study. Information could be sought from 
former and present faculty members, male 
and female, and from unsuccessful applicants 
of both sexes for positions at Columbia and 
Barnard. The criteria of departmental hiring 
committees could be investigated and as- 
sessed. The study should be extended to in- 
clude comparable schools where similar hir- 
ing criteria will operate. Salary scales for 
women and men must be compared, as well 
as their rates of promotion. Clearly we rec- 
ommend broader and more detailed studies, 
since ours is only an introduction to the 
facts of discrimination. 

What proportion of the Columbia Univer- 
sity faculty should be female? In studying 
the different numbers of men and women 
employed by the various divisions of Colum- 
bia University, we did not assume that a 
50/50 ratio was either immediately desirable 
or justifiable. We based our expectation of 
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employment (Preceptors, Assistants and As- 
sociates). 

Summary: This data reflects two major 
tendencies. The greater the proportion of 
women students, the greater the number of 
women faculty at all ranks. Second, the 
higher the rank and the better the pay, the 
fewer the number of women at that rank. 
While to some minds this arrangement may 
have an appealing symmetry, we believe that 
it reflects and reinforces a marked inequality 
of opportunity and compensation. 

Barnard College and What It Indicates: 
The role of Barnard College as an equalizer 
in the otherwise male-dominated Columbia 
community is worth examining for other 
clues about the status of women. Although 
78 per cent of Barnard’s full professors are 
men, the number of men and women em- 
ployed in full-time teaching there is almost 
equal. Barnard is in fact the only one of the 
Seven Sisters colleges to hire (slightly) more 
women than men, but at all these colleges 
men control the full professorships and the 
chairmanships.* Even the one group of edu- 
cational institutions founded to give women 
college educations and access to professional 
careers do not, after more than 50 years of 
activity, serve as models demonstrating to 
the rest of the community the abilities of 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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the proportion of female faculty to male on 
the proportion of women known to have the 
appropriate training, namely a Ph.D. exclud- 
ing for the time, being most other factors 
affecting the employment of men and women 
with Ph.D’s. For example, there is evidence 
that suggests that women in some fields 
should be represented in higher proportions 
than that of degrees earned on the grounds 
that women are more likely than men to 
be employed by educational institutions, the 
men working instead in industry and gov- 
ernment. A fuller report would have to con- 
sider such factors. 

How should women be represented? Since 
a woman does not invest time, energy and 
money in obtaining a doctorate in order to 
be a better wife and mother or more enter- 
taining companion for her husband, women 
should be represented in a proportion that 
refiects the number of doctorates going to 
women, Those who argue that a woman's 
commitment to her profession differs from 
that of a man must be able to cite detailed 
studies of the career patterns of highly 
trained women.* 

Women earned an average of 15 per cent 
of all doctorates awarded during the 1940s; 
an average of 10 per cent of all doctorates 
awarded during the 1950s; and an average 
of 11 per cent during the 1960s. Given the 
normal timetable of the academic career, we 
would expect to find the women who earned 
their degrees in the 1940s represented now 
in the higher ranks of the faculty of Colum- 
bia and comparable institutions in a pro- 
portion of 15 per cent, and in the lower ranks 
in a proportion of 10 per cent. The follow- 
ing table, drawn from Columbia’s catalogues 
for the academic year 1968-69 tells another 


story.‘ 
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Explanation: The figures given above are the ratio of women to men in that category. The figures in parentheses below this ratio are the percentages of tha total nu nar of teachars represented by 
men. 


women to manage demanding eers in 
responsible positions theoretically open to 
them. 

All these women’s colleges lack the en- 
dowment of their male equivalents; all of 
them have fewer facilities; all pay lower 
salaries to their faculty. The differences be- 
tween Barnard and Columbia salaries are 
well known, varying from an average of over 
$5,500 at the full professor level to $1,765 at 
assistant professor level.’ 

Columbia Full Professor: $22,540 average 
compensation. 

Barnard Full Professor: 
compensation. 

Columbia Associate Prof.: 
age compensation. 

Barnard Associate Prof.: $12,188 average 
compensation. 

Columbia Assistant Prof.: $11,486 average 
compensation. 

Barnard Assistant Prof.: 
compensation. 

It should be noted that not only the abso- 
lute but also the percentage differential in 
compensation between Barnard and Colum- 
bia increases with rank. These salary differ- 
ences do not measure relative excellence but 
rather punish those engaged in the educa- 
tion of women. They are a direct reflection of 
the value society places on women’s educa- 
tion and on women’s role in society. We sug- 


$16,892 average 
$14,909 aver- 


$9,721 average 
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gest it is urgent that Barnard bring salaries 
up to the level of those at Columbia in order 
to prevent further penalization of Barnard’s 
faculty. 

Graduate Faculties and the Training of 
Women: Statistics for the Graduate Facul- 
ties of Columbia, the division responsible for 
training graduate students and granting de- 
grees, show a startling contrast between the 
percentage of doctoral degrees awarded to 
women and the percentage of women em- 
ployed full-time, especially in tenured posi- 
tions. The rise in percentages of doctorates 
awarded to women may mean that more 
women are going on to a Ph. D. after com- 
pleting the MA program than used to be the 
case. Investigation is needed in this area. 
Thirty-eight per cent of current graduate 
students are women. 


DOCTORATES AWARDED 


As the table shows, the proportion of 
Columbia doctorates awarded to women has 
risen steadily from 4.6 per cent to 24 per 
cent in a decade. The percentage of women 
with tenure in the Graduate Faculties has, 
however, remained steady at just over 2 per 
cent since 1957. 


TENURED FACULTY IN THE GRADUATE FACULTIES 


Female Male Percent female 


In recent years this meager percentage has 
even suffered a decline. 

The cost of a token: We think that it is 
essential for Columbia University to hire 
more women in the Graduate Faculties, par- 
ticularly since it is clear that to do so re- 
quires no sacrifice of standards. We are 
puzzled by the Graduate Faculties’ commit- 
ment to train women, but not to hire them. 
We know from experience as students and 
teachers that it is vital for women students 
in graduate school to see women engaged in 
the academic profession as naturally as men 
are. At present, many women students will 
never have any contacts with such role 
models, or will meet so few that they become 
used to the idea of women as exceptions in 
the more demanding areas of the academic 
world. Students will not be unaware either 
that most of the tenured women they meet 
are single, and thus in theory able to de- 
vote more of their time to their profession 
than their married male colleagues. They 
will not be unaware either that the small 
number of women with tenure in the Gradu- 
ate Faculties are all exceptionally distin- 
guished scholars, whose presence helps per- 
petuate the unfortunate idea that to suc- 
ceed in any professional career, a woman has 
to be not just as good, but several times as 
good as a man, Tokenism is always based on 
abnormal criteria of excellence in order to 
limit the number of qualified people of cer- 
tain races and sexes with access to a pro- 
fession. Its cost is the high expectation of 
failure for the discriminated group. By the 
obvious scarcity of women training women 
graduates, the institution acclimatizes 
women students to their professional ex- 
pectations: low rank, low pay, low status, a 
slower rate of promotion than their male col- 
leagues and a more difficult tenure hurdle. 
We note that the percentage of women at as- 
sistant professor level has risen from 4 per 
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cent in 1962-63 to 15 per cent in 1968-69. It 
will be interesting to see whether the rise at 
this level is reflected over the next five 
years in an increase in the number of 
women in the Graduate Faculties with 
tenure. The absolute number of women in- 
structors has risen slightly but the per- 
centage of women at that rank has declined 
from 22 per cent in 1963-65 to 13 per cent in 
1968-69. 


NONTENURED RANKS, GRADUATE FACILITIES 


1962- 1963- 1964- 1966- 1967- 1968- 
63 64 65 67 68 69 


Assistant pro- 
fessors: 


6 4 14 
71 64 s4 78 


female. _.. 7.7 «65.9 «86.6 15.2 
Instructors: 
13 9 9 7 11 


45 31 35 52 73 
22.4 225 20.4 11.9 13.2 


cent 
female.... 16.5 


Doctorates awarded to women: The per- 
centage of doctorates going to women in sub- 
jects long stereotyped as masculine are in 
some cases surprisingly high. In the years 
1966-68, which will be quoted throughout 
this section, 10 per cent of the Chemistry 
doctorates went to women; 8.6 per cent of 
the Physics doctorates went to women; but 
no women earned doctorates in the fields of 
Geology, Mathematics or Mathematical Sta- 
tistics. Columbia has had in the recent past 
women as Professors of Physics, Chemistry 
and Microbiology, and has women as Profes- 
sors of Biochemistry and Physics at the 
moment. 

The following section compares percent- 
ages of doctorates awarded to women in spe- 
cific Departments with the percentages of 
female faculty in that Department. Cross- 
listed faculty are excluded because their ap- 
pointment and teaching duties are not pri- 
marily in the Graduate Faculties. 

French: 66.6% of their doctorates went to 
women; no full-time female faculty. 

Art history and archeology: 54% of their 
doctorates went to women; 26% of the ten- 
ured faculty is female; 71% of the non- 
tenured faculty. 

Biological sciences: 45% of their doctor- 
ates went to women; 9.5% of the tenured 
faculty is female; 33% of the non-tenured 
(i.e.2 men, 1 woman). 

Anthropology: 44% of their doctorates 
went to women; no full-time female faculty. 

Psychology: 36% of their doctorates went 
to women; no female faculty. 

English and comparative literature: 27% 
of their doctorates went to women; 4% (1 
woman) of their tenured faculty is female. 

Sociology: 26.6% of their doctorates went 
to women; in 1967-8 they had one female 
assistant professor. 

History: 17% of their doctorates went to 
women; 2 women on their faculty. 

Philosophy: 17% of their doctorates went 
to women; no women faculty. 

Public law and government: 16% of their 
doctorates went to women; they have one 
female instructor. There are 35 men in the 
department, 26 of them full professors. 

It will quickly be seen that only the De- 
partment of Art History and Archeology hires 
women in numbers even close to the propor- 
tion of women they train. We believe that 
women should be fairly represented at least 
in those departments that attract a propor- 
tion of women in excess of 15 per cent. 
Women should in fact be hired in all Depart- 
ments. 

Discrimination: We realize that these 
figures do not prove that Columbia Univer- 
sity has in the past discriminated or is now 
discriminating against women. Given these 
statistics, however, it will be difficult to dis- 
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prove discrimination. An examination of the 
data does lead one to believe that some dis- 
crimination must occur, for it is clear that 
the number of women who hold faculty 
positions is remarkably small, and is in most 
cases below the national average of labor 
available for that category. Here it is worth 
noting that the per cent of women working 
in all institutions of Higher Education in 
the United States is 22 per cent.” We believe 
that women are by and large excluded from 
the more prestigious colleges and universi- 
ties and must find employment instead in 
teachers colleges, the smaller liberal arts 
colleges and junior colleges, where in fact 
they can be found in proportions ranging 
from 34 per cent to 42 per cent. 

Women, work and family: Undoubtedly it 
will be argued that academic women marry 
and drop out of the labor market while their 
children are small at least. We would be in- 
terested in figures based on Columbia’s past 
employment patterns that substantiate such 
claims. Other studies have shown that the 
more training a woman receives and the bet- 
ter her job, the more likely she is to remain 
in full-time employment, even if she has 
children Academic women are also more 
likely to remain single than other women, 
and to have small families when they do 
marry. A trained woman is also financially 
in a position to hire domestic and child-care 
help for those tasks she wishes to delegate. 
Granted these observations, we suspect any 
explanation of the position of women in aca- 
demic life that relies too heavily on the con- 
ditions of their supply rather than on the 
conditions of the market's demand for them. 

Recommendations: Given the findings of 
this report, we call upon the university, per- 
haps through the Senate, to undertake four 
tasks: 

1, to prepare a full study of the status of 
women faculty in the university, using 
sources that were not available to us, e.g: 
salaries. Half at least of the persons con- 
cerned with that study should be women, 

2. to declare its unequivocal support of 
the right of women to equal employment op- 
portunities and equal pay compared with 
those of men of comparable qualifications 
and ability. Such a declaration will mean the 
hiring of more women at all ranks in all 
divisions and a review of their salaries. 

3. to engage in intelligent discussions of 
child care and paid leave for child birth, 
available to all employees of the university, 
whether faculty, administration or staff. 

4. to invite submission of reports of al- 
leged discrimination to a Committee on Em- 
ployment Practices, and further to have such 
a Committee initiate investigations into the 
hiring patterns that may be discerned in 
various departments and divisions of the 
university. 

This report was prepared by Rachel Du- 
Plessis, Rachel Blau '63, Preceptor, English; 
Linda Edwards, graduate student, Econom- 
ics; Ann Sutherland Harris, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Art History & Archeology; Kate Mil- 
lett, Instructor, Philosophy (Barnard); and 
Harriet Zellner, graduate student, Econom- 
ics. Joan Mitchell collected the catalogues. 


SEEE 1—FACULTY BY RANK AND SEX, 1969-70, COLUM- 
COLLEGE BARNARD COLLEGE, GRADUATE FACULTIES 
GENERAL STUDIES 


Ratio of 


Columbia College: 
Full professors. 
Associate professor. 
Assistant professor.. 
Instructor. 
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General studies: 
Full professor 
Associate professor. 
Assistant professor._.....- 


Instructor__.........----- 


Note: Assistant, associate, and full professors with Ph. D.’s 
ranted between 1960 and 1970 by sex (Barnard excluded as 
fates of Ph. D.’s not given by p AAi 


Female 
Percent 


Male 


Amount Percent Amount 


Assistant professor- 
Associate professor. 
Full professor. 


1 Under 1 percent women. 


If women faculty with Ph. D.s granted in 
the 1960s were distributed in the three ranks 
as men faculty are now, there would be 3 
female full professors, 9 female associate 
professors and 13 female assistant pro- 
fessors. The average date of the PhD. 
awarded to the women in the assistant pro- 
fessor category in 1965; of the men 1966. 
Well over 50 per cent of the men with 1964 
and 1963 Ph.D.s are associate professors; 
none of the women in that category have 
been promoted. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 The figures on degrees earned by subject 
and sex are taken from Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Circular num- 
bers 262 (1949), 282a (1950), 333a (1951), 
360a (1952); Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Office of Education, Circu- 
lar numbers 380a (1953); 418 (1954), 461 
(1955), 499 (1956), 527 (1957), 570 (1958). 
And OE 54010-59; OE 54010-60; OE 54010-61; 
“Earned Degrees Conferred 1961-2"; OE 
50039-63; OE 54010-65; OE 54013a-66. De- 
grees earned in general by sex, from 1900- 
1957, from Historical Statistics of the United 
States: Colonial Times to 1957 (Series H327- 
338), Statistics from 1957-66 are aggregations 
of the disaggregated data from Office of Edu- 
cation circulars. 

2Women and the Scientific Profession, 
edited by Jacquelyn A. Hatfield and Carolyn 
G. Van Aken, Cambridge, Mass,, M.I.T. Press, 
1965, p. 63. Women are, however, more likely 
to earn a Ph.D. in the humanities rather 
than in science. In 1966, for example, 17.4% 
of the doctorates in the humanities and so- 
cial sciences went to women although only 
11% of all PhDs awarded went to women. 

3A study of 1,979 women who received 
doctorates in the years 1957-8 showed that 
91% were working, 81% of them full-time. 
(Helen Astin, The Woman Doctorate, Basic 
Books, 1970, quoted by Malcolm J. Scully, 
“Women in Higher Education Challenging 
the Status Quo,” The Chronicle of Higher 
Education, Feb. 9, 1970, pp. 2-5, especially 
p. 4). 

‘For professional schools such as Law, 
Dental and Oral Surgery, International Af- 
fairs and Business, the proportion of degrees 
earned by women is a more accurate guide 
than the overall proportion of doctorates 
earned by women, The following data for 
post-1949 degrees will give some idea of the 
proportion of Ph.D.s going to women in these 
subjects. 
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1949-53 1954-59 
+12 
+06 
-14 
04 
+03 


5 Token Learning: A Study of Women’s 
Higher Education in America, Education 
Committee of the National Organization for 
Women, New York Chapter (Kate Millet, 
Chairman), 1968, pp. 37-40. 

*AAUP Bulletin, 1968. Compensation is 
defined as salary plus fringe benefits. 

7 Part-time and visiting appointments are 
excluded, as are cross-listed appointments. 

® In 1960 John Parrish studied the distribu- 
tion and numbers of women faculty in ten 
high endowment and ten high enrollment 
institutions of higher education (“Women 
in Top Level Teaching and Research”, Jour- 
nal of the American Association of University 
Women, Vol. LV, 1962, Jan., pp. 103-109). 
Table 4 shows their distribution by subject, 
varying from 93.1% of Home Economics fac- 
ulty to .2% of Engineering faculty. Columbia 
was among the high endowment institutions 
studied. The percent of women faculty by 
rank in the eight institutions with high 
endowment who responded to the question- 
naire in 1960 was: Full Professor—2.6%; 
Associate Professor—7.5%; Assistant Profes- 
sor—8.5%; Instructor—9.8%. With Barnard 
excluded, Columbia’s current faculty enroll- 
ment shows a lower percentage of women at 
all ranks than Parrish’s 1960 study. 

9 Scully, “Women in Higher Education,” p. 
2. The median salary of women in Higher 
Education was 16.5% less than that of men 
in 1965-6 and 18% less in 1968. 

10 Jessie Bernard, Academic Women, Penn- 
sylvania State University Press, 1964, provides 
many useful statistics on the distribution of 
women in American institutions of higher 
education, 

zn See note 3. See also Evelyne Sullerot, 
Histoire et Sociologie du Travail Feminin, 
Editions Gonthier, Paris, 1968, pp. 300-302. 
Columbia University does not own this book, 
the best comprehensive study of women and 
work published to date. Sullerot (p. 318) 
also cites French studies that show absen- 
teeism among women lessens in inverse pro- 
portion to the degree of education they have 
received, and that level of education is a more 
important factor than either marriage or the 
arrival of children. 

1 Women and the Scientific Professions, p. 
75 and Womanpower, National Manpower 
Council, New York, 1957, p. 75. Jessie Bernard 
also notices this factor. 


New YORK STATE SCHOLAR INCENTIVE AWARDS 


Any student who has been a legal resident 
of New York State for the preceding year 
is entitled to a Scholar Incentive Award 
for each term in which he is registered as 
a full-time degree candidate. Further infor- 
mation and application forms may be ob- 
tained from the State Education Department, 
Regents Examination and Scholarship Cen- 
ter, Albany, N.Y. 12201. To insure timely 
processing, application for awards should 
be filed three months in advance of the be- 
ginning of the term for which the grant is 
to apply. 

ENDOWED FELLOWSHIPS: OPEN TO STUDENTS IN 
ANY OF THE THREE GRADUATE FACILITIES 

Richard Butler Scholarship (1903). Award- 
ed biennially to male students from the 
State of Ohio. A gift of Mrs. Richard Butler 
in memory of her husband. 

Henry J. Carman Fellowship (1949). 
Awarded annually to seniors in Columbia 
College. To be used for work toward an ad- 
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vanced degree under one of the Graduate 
Faculties. Students may not apply; selec- 
tion is made by the Dean of Columbia Col- 
lege. A gift of friends and former students 
of Dean Carman. 

Curtis University Scholarship (1896). 
Awarded annually to first-year students in 
the Graduate Faculties who are graduates of 
Barnard College. Established by the Trustees 
of Columbia University in accordance with 
conditions set forth by President Seth Low. 

William Bayard Cutting Traveling Fellow- 
ships (1913). Awarded annually to men who 
have been in residence under the Graduate 
Faculties and are certified candidates for the 
Ph.D. degree. A detailed itinerary approved by 
the student’s sponsor, and a budget of esti- 
mated expenses are required before final 
selection. A gift of Mrs. William Bayard Cut- 
ting and her children in memory of her 
husband. 

Vera B. David Scholarships (1963). Award- 
ed annually. A bequest of Vera B. David in 
memory of her husband John David. 

Frances M. Dibblee Scholarship (1933). 
Awarded biennially to women graduates of 
Barnard College or Teachers College who are 
looking forward to careers in teaching or 
finance. A bequest of Charlottee Dibblee in 
memory of her mother. 

Dyckman Institute Scholarships (1943). 
Awarded annually to students who are resi- 
dents of Manhattan or the Bronx. A gift of 
the Dyckman Institute. 

George W. Ellis Fellowships (1930). 
Awarded annually to graduate students who 
are residents of the State of Vermont or 
who have been graduated from a Vermont 
college or university. A bequest of George W. 
Ellis. 

Henry Evans Fellowship (1928). Awarded 
annually to graduates of Columbia College 
for study either abroad or in the United 
States. Students may not apply; selection is 
made by the Dean of Columbia College. A 
gift of Mrs. Henry Evans in memory of her 
husband. 

Gottsberger Fellowship Fund (1904). 
Awarded triennially. A gift of Ellen J. Banker 
in memory of her brother, Cornelius Heeny 
Gottsberger. 

Graduate Faculties Alumni Fellowship 
(1966). Awarded annually. A gift of the 
Graduate Faculties Alumni of Columbia 
University. 

Leta Stetter Hollingsworth Fellowship 
(1944). Awarded annually to women who 
are graduates of the University of Nebraska, 
with preference given to those who were born 
in Nebraska or received their earlier educa- 
tion there. Holders are eligible for reappoint- 
ment for one year. A gift of Harry L. Hol- 
lingsworth in memory of his wife. 

Hu Shih Fellowship (1962). Awarded an- 
nually to students of history, philosophy, or 
literature. A gift of various donors in mem- 
ory of Dr. Hu Shih. 

Edward W. Scudder Johnson Scholarships 
(1946). Awarded annually. A bequest of Mary 
Mandeville Johnston in memory of Edward 
W. Scudder Johnston, 

Euretta J. Kellett Research Fellowship 
(1981). Awarded annually to graduates of 
Columbia College who are studying in the 
Faculties of Philosophy or Political Science, 
who have completed course work and certi- 
fying examinations for the Ph.D. degree, and 
who must do research for their dissertations 
at Oxford University or Cambridge Univer- 
sity. Applications should be submitted to 
the Dean of Columbia College before Febru- 
ary 1. 

Paul H. Klingenstein Fellowship (1964). 
Awarded annually to a doctoral candidate 
who has completed at least one year of full- 
time graduate study at Columbia and who 
is preparing for a career in teaching. Pref- 
erence is given to candidates from the Fac- 
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ulties of Philosophy and Political Science. 
A gift of Mrs. Klingenstein in honor of her 
husband. 

Lydig Fellowship (1931). Awarded annually 
to an advanced doctoral candidate. Special 
provision: upon recommendation of the 
Dean of the Graduate Faculties, the holder 
may pursue his studies or research in a 
foreign country. A detailed itinerary ap- 
proved by the student’s sponsor and a budget 
of estimated expenses are required before 
final selection. A bequest of Hannah M. 
Lydig. 

Waiter Ross Martin Fund (1956). Awarded 
annually to students who are citizens of the 
United States, preferably those coming from 
Greene County, New York. A bequest of 
Walter Ross Martin. 

President's University Scholarship (1896). 
Awarded annually to first-year male stu- 
dents in the Graduate Faculties, Established 
by the Trustees of Columbia University in 
accordance with conditions set forth by 
President Seth Low. 

Lydia C. Roberts Graduate Fellowships 
(1920). Awarded annually to students born 
in Iowa who have been graduated from an 
Iowa college or university. In addition to 
the stipend, the fellow is reimbursed the cost 
of traveling once from Iowa to New York 
City and back. Special provisions: holders 
may not concentrate their studies in law, 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, or 
theology. 

Schuyler Fiske Seager Fellowship (1932). 
Awarded annually for the study of econom- 
ics. A bequest of Professor Henry R. Seager. 

Wladimir S. Woytinsky Fellowship (1962). 
Awarded annually for the study of econom- 
ics. A gift of Mrs. Emma S. Woytinsky in 
memory of her husband. 

OPEN ONLY TO STUDENTS IN THE FACULTY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


Victor Baier Fellowship (1922). Awarded 
annually for the study of church music. A 
bequest of Victor Baier. 

Clarence Barker Musical Scholarship 
(1921). Awarded for two consecutive years. A 
bequest of Virginia Purdy Bacon; for the 
study of music, preferably in Europe. 

Wendell T. Bush Fellowship (1954). 
Awarded annually for the study of philos- 
ophy. A bequest of Mary T. Bush in memory 
of her husband. 

Ch’en Kuang Scholarship (1964). Awarded 
biennially for the study of Chinese. A gift 
in memory of Lucius C. Porter. 

Edward Benton Coe Scholarship (1954). 
Awarded biennially. A bequest of Margaret 
E. Coe in memory of her father. Open to stu- 
dents in the Department of English and Com- 
parative Literature. 

Thomas S. Da Ponte Fellowship (1963). 
Awarded annually for the study of Italian 
language and literature. A gift of Mrs. Mar- 
cia Da Ponte. 

Angel Del Rio Prize for Excellence in His- 
panic Studies (1963). Awarded annually to 
the most outstanding recipient of the mas- 
ter’s degree in the Department of Spanish 
and Portuguese. 

Alice M. Ditson Fellowship (1940). Awarded 
annually for the study of music. A bequest 
of Alice M. Ditson. 

Henry Drisler Fellowship. Awarded annu- 
ally. A gift of President Seth Low in honor 
of Henry Drisler. Open to students in the 
Department of Greek and Latin. 

Irwin Edman Fellowship (1954). Awarded 
biennially for the study of philosophy. A gift 
of friends of Professor Edman. 

Lizette Andrews Fisher Fellowships (1945). 
Awarded annually to women students in the 
Department of English and Comparative Lit- 
erature. A bequest of Lizette A. Fisher. 

Giuseppe Garibaldi Scholarship (1932). 
Awarded biennially to students who plan to 
specialize in the study or teaching of Italian. 
A gift of the Italian Government, the income 
to be used to defray tuition expenses. 
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William Addison Hervey Memorial Schol- 
arship (1924). Awarded biennially to stu- 
dents in the Department of Germanic Lan- 
guages. Preference is given to graduates of 
Columbia College or Barnard College. A gift 
of friends and former students of Profes- 
sor Hervey. 

A. V. William Jackson Fellowship (1939). 
Awarded annually for Indo-Iranian studies. 

Adam Leroy Jones Memorial Fellowship 
(1946). Awarded annually to students in 
the Department of Philosophy. A gift of Mrs. 
Adam Leroy Jones in memory of her husband. 

Manfred Kridl Scholarship (1957). For 
study in the field of Polish language and 
literature. The gift of various donors. 

Sylvanus Lyon Scholarship (1962). Award- 
ed annually for doctoral study in the Depart- 
ment of English and Comparative Literature. 
A bequest of John H. H. Lyon in memory of 
his father. 

William Mason Musical Scholarship (1933). 
Awarded annually. A bequest of Mina Mason 
van Sinderen, 

William Mitchell Fellowship (1908). Award- 
ed annually to graduates of Columbia Col- 
lege. Students may not apply; selection is 
made by the Dean of Columbia College. A 
bequest of Benjamin D. Silliman. 

Mogilat-Mihaily Fellowship (1967). Award- 
ed annually for summer travel expenses to 
the Soviet Union. Open to students in the 
Department of Slavic Languages. 

Joseph Mosenthal Fellowship (1898). 
Awarded biennially to students of musical 
composition. A gift of friends of Joseph 
Mosenthal. 

Austin Oldrini Traveling Fellowship 
(1957). Awarded annually for the study of 
Italian language and literature. A bequest 
of Linda Oldrini. 

Alexander Moncrief Proudfit Fellowship 
(1899). Awarded biennially to graduates of 
Columbia College for study in the Depart- 
ment of English and Comparative Litera- 
ture. Special provision: holders must be un- 
married during the duration of the fellow- 
ship. A bequest of Alexander M. Proudfit. 

Seidl Fellowship (1899). Awarded bienni- 
ally for the study of musical composition. 
Special provision: preference will be given to 
candidates who demonstrate their ability to 
compose for the lyric stage (opera or ballet). 

Carl Schurz Fellowship (1900). Awarded 
triennially for the study of Germanic lan- 
guages and literatures. A gift of friends of 
Carl Schurz. 

Henry Alfred Todd Scholarship (1936). 
Awarded biennially for the study of French 
language and literature. A gift of Mrs. Henry 
4. Todd. 

F. J. E. Woodbridge Fellowships. Honorary 
fellowships awarded annually to advanced 
students of the highest academic achieve- 
ment and promise. Students may not apply; 
nominations are made by the departments to 
the Committee on Instruction. Honorary 
fellows may hold a concurrent award carry- 
ing a etipend. 


OPEN ONLY TO STUDENTS IN THE FACULTY OF 
PURE SCIENCE 


Ernest Kempton Adams Research Fellow- 
ship (1904). Awarded annually for research 
in the physical sciences or in their practical 
applications. Appointment made from among 
the distinguished physicists of the United 
States or of any foreign foundations, clubs, 
and labor unions. The names of the fellow- 
ships and scholarships awarded for the year 
1967-1968 are as follows: 

American Chemical Society Fellowships. 
In geology. 

American Cyanamid Fellowship. In chem- 
istry. 

Armenian General Benevolent Union of 
America, Inc., Fellowship. In Armenian his- 
tory, linguistics, literature, art history, arch- 
aeology, or theology. 

Atran Foundation Scholarships. In Yiddish 
language, literature, and culture. Consult 
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the chairman of the Department of Linguis- 
tics. 

Laura Boulton Fellowship. One fellowship 
awarded annually to a student who qualifies 
for work in the Research Project on World 
Music in the School of International Affairs. 
This fellowship may be used for field work 
or for studies at Columbia University. 

Continental Oil Company Fellowship. In 
geophysics. 

Walter Dorn Scholarship. In history. 

Dupont Teaching Award. In chemistry. 

Dupont Fellowship for Fundamental Re- 
search in Physics, 

Esso Education Foundation Fellowship. In 
chemistry and chemical engineering, for a 
twelve-month period. 

Harry G. Friedman Scholarship. In eco- 
nomics. 

Friends of Music Scholarship. In music. 

German Academic Exchange Fellowship. 
Awarded by the Federal Republic of Germany 
for studies in the humanities or social sci- 
ences or, with special permission, in the 
pure and applied sciences. For a full year 
of study (September 1 to August 31) at a 
university of the student’s choice in West 
Germany or West Berlin. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Graduate Fac- 
ulties Office of Admissions and Financial 
Aid, 106 Low Memorial Library. 

IBM Graduate Fellowship. For a student 
in the humanities who is using the computer 
as a tool in his research for the dissertation. 

International Affairs Scholarships. In the 
Departments of Economics, History, and Pub- 
lic Law and Government. 

Joseph Klingenstein Fellowships. In social 
psychology. 

Samuel Kress Foundation Fellowships. In 
art history. 

Lederle Scholarship. For a student of Ger- 
man extraction. 

Adelene Moffat Fellowship. Awarded an- 
nually to a woman student for graduate study 
in geography. A gift of the Society of Woman 
Geographers. 

Meyer Padve Scholarship. In American his- 
tory. 

SILVER SPRING, MD., 
May 11, 1970. 
Hon. GEORGE P, SHuLTz, 
Secretary, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: Please consider this 
letter as a formal charge of sex discrim- 
ination against Western Washington State 
College, under Executive Order 11246 as 
amended, which specifically forbids Federal 
contractors from discriminating against 
women. 

The charges are based on the enclosed let- 
ter which was written to a woman who 
applied for a position there. The letter open- 
ly and blatently states that the particular 
department is “looking for a man.” 

We request that an immediate compli- 
ance review be conducted at Western Wash- 
ington State College, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington. We further request that such a com- 
Pliance review include examination of ad- 
mission of women, financial support to wom- 
en, placement of women graduates, hiring 
and promotion policies of women on both the 
staff and faculty, and a study of salary 
differentials. 

Please inform me when the compliance 
review begins. 

Sincerely, 
BERNICE SANDLER, Ed. D., 
Chairman, Action Committee for Fed- 
eral Contract Compliance in Education 
(WEAL). 


WESTERN WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE, 
February 2, 1970. 
At the moment we are looking for a per- 
son who can handle our debate program who 
has, or is close to the Doctorate. We want 
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to take advantage of the Buyer’s Market 
this year and hold out for just the right 
person. 

Last year we brought on three women, s0 
that one quarter of our staff is female. We 
were, frankly, looking for a man this time 
to fill our speech . But thank you 
for your interest in our school and our de- 
partment. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR L. SOLOMON, 
Chairman. 


PART 3: PROMOTIONAL PRACTICES AT BROOK- 
LYN COLLEGE 1930-1970 SHOWING DISCRIMI- 
NATION AGAINST WOMEN IN PROFESSIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
DISCRIMINATION AGAINST DR. BABEY-BROOKE 


A statistical analysis of promotion in the 
ranks of full, associate and assistant profes- 
sor in she teaching faculty, including men 
and women, at Brooklyn College of the City 
University of New York from the inception of 
the college in 1930 to 1970 is the subject of 
this report. At first the year 1964 was chosen 
because it was at that time that Dr. Anna M. 
Babey-Brooke, an assistant professor in the 
department of English, protested, among 
other charges, “that discrimination against 
her as an individual and against women ex- 
isted at promotion time in Brooklyn Col- 
lege.” Due partly to her case, to the activi- 
ties of the Ad Hoc Committee, and to the 
Report of the Committee of Rank, the college 
administration made a gesture to correct 
this injustice and promoted women in 
wholesale numbers in 1966. This study has 
therefore, included an analysis of promo- 
tional practices in 1966-1968. The Brooklyn 
College Bulletins which are a matter of pub- 
lic record, were used for this study. 

The names, dates of appointment of indi- 
viduals together with the years required for 
promotion to the next rank are all enumer- 
ated. The rate of promotion for each rank is 
given in a departmental as well as on & col- 
lege wide level. The record speaks for itself; 
there is no doubt about discrimination 
against women. Statistical tables provided in 
a memorandum from Deans Mais and Stroup 
to President Gideonse, February 21, 1962 and 
reissued April of 1964 by the Office of the 
Dean of Students as “Conference on the 
Status of Women” substantiate this report. 

From the beginning when the College was 
first set up from the faculties of Hunter Col- 
lege—for women—and from the College of 
the City of New York—for men—discrimina- 
tion against women existed. The men’s divi- 
sion sent in all men as faculty; the women’s 
division sent in both men and women: the 
major ranks filled exclusively by men. In 
1932, 8 men were professors, but no women; 
10 men and 4 women were associate profes- 
sors; 21 men and 7 women were assistant pro- 
fessors. This trend continued so that in 1964, 
34 men but no women were appointed full 
professors; 39 men and 5 women were asso- 
ciates. In the total count from 1930 to 1964, 
151 men were made full professors in con- 
trast to 16 women; 104 men were associates 
in contrast to 48 women. 

The Bulletin of 1966-1968 shows the con- 
tinuation of this trend: 145 men were full 
professors to 20 women; 125 men associates to 
85 women; and 153 male assistants to 62 
females. In the years 1966-1968 the women 
gained 4 full professorships at the expense 
of 13 associate professorships and the men 
lost 6 full professorships but gained 21 as- 
sociate professorships. The senior ranks for 
females showed a net loss of 9 and for males 
showed a net gain of 15. 

The iatest Bulletin 1968-1970 lists 143 men 
as full professor to 17 women; 135 men as- 
sociates to 25 women and 158 men assistants 
to 52 women. In two years from 1968 to 1970, 
men lost 2 professorships to 3 for women. 
Men gained 10 associate professorships and 
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women lost 10; men gained 5 assistant pro- 
fessorships and women lost 10 assistant pro- 
fessorships. In the senior ranks, men gained 
8 and women lost 13. The figures speak for 
themselves. 

In the following eight departments: an- 
thropology, art, geology, music philosophy, 
physics, psychology, and sociology, no woman 
has ever been appointed to a full professor. 
This figure comprises more than half of the 
departments as listed in the statistical tables 
that follow in the departments listed on page 
38 of the report published in 1966. 

In the following four departments: art, 
music, philosophy, physics, and sociology, no 
woman has ever been made an associate 
professor. 

Only on rare occasions haye women held 
the rank of chairman of the department. 
This fact also is a form of discrimination, 
for it is the chairmen of the departments 
who make up Personnel and Budget, the 
Committee at Brooklyn College which votes 
on the candidates to be promoted. If the 
President concurs, the recommendations goes 
to the Board of Higher Education of the City 
University of New York. 

In the Babey-Brooke case—a pilot case in 
higher education—it was brought out in the 
hearings by the Board of Higher Education 
that the Committee on Personnel and Budg- 
et consisted of 18 men and 2 women, one 
of whom was the wife of the then-Dean of 
Administration who later became President 
of the College (Kilcoyne). At the hearing, 
it was further brought out that President 
Gideonse admitted that he had appointed 
at least 14 chairmen (of 14 different depart- 
ments). This figure was a small number in 
his opinion. One of his appointees was Pro- 
fessor George Peck to the chairmanship of 
the Department of English. He went on to 
become Dean of Administration and then 
Acting President. Babey-Brooke in her ca- 
pacity as an elected member of the Appoint- 
ments Committee, to which she had been 
elected by her colleagues for fourteen suc- 
cessive years voted against the appointment 
of Mr. Peck in 1955. Although President Gid- 
eonse called her into his office and asked her 
to change her vote, she refused. 

The statistics for the spring of 1967 re- 
ported by the registrar of Brooklyn College 
were 12,330 women and 9,965 men for the 
total enrollment of 22,295 of the college; 
5,246 women and 4,487 men out of that 
total represent the matriculated students in 
the day session. In this college where women 
predominate, a woman with a Ph.D. who 
has been an associate dean for over ten years 
was passed over for the post of Dean of 
Administration which was given to a man— 
an acting dean—who had an A.B. degree, no 
administrative experience, and certainly no 
scholastic accomplishment. The administra- 
tion must have realized its mistake, for it 
then gave the post to Mr. Peck (March 1967, 
Faculty Staff Note Book). 

When Mr. Peck was acting president, the 
acting dean with a B.A. degree was appointed 
as an associate dean (so that he could get 
his full professorship). 

What follows in the report is a summation 
of each department of the college in regard 
to discrimination against women in the 
promotional practices prevailing at Brooklyn 
College, 


SECTION Il: PROFILE or Dr. ANNA M. BABEY- 
BROOKE'S PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES SINCE 
HER PROMOTION TO THE RANK OF ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR IN 1953 


I. RECORD OF SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENT IN 
FIELD OR PROFESSION 


1. Guest Lecturer at International Con- 
gress of Acupuncture, Paris, France, 1969. 

2. Guest Lecturer at International Con- 
gress of Acupuncture, Tokyo, Japan, 1965. 
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3. Lecturer to Medical Societies and col- 
leges in Japan, 1965. 

4. 1963-64: Senior Fulbright Grantee, Pro- 
fessor, English Graduate Studies, Lady Doak 
College, Madurai, South India. She was the 
head of the Graduate Department in English 
of this college, an affiliate of Madras Uni- 
versity. 

5. Guest Lecturer at the following colleges 
in India: American College, Theogarajen Col- 
lege, Theorgararajan College of Preceptors, 
Maurai College. 

6. Lecturer for United States Information 
Service on its various American cultural af- 
fairs programs at the following Universities 
in India: Annamalai, Karnatak, and five col- 
leges associated with Calcutta University. 

7. Special Public Lecturer for the Annual 
Address promulgated by the Vice-Chancellor 
of Madras University on “The Search for the 
Self in Eastern and Western Cultures.” 

8. Participant, American Studies Center, 
Hyderabad, Osmania University, Photostatic 
copies of letters, unsolicited, from four gov- 
ernment officials will provide insights into 
her contributions. 

N.B. Other Fulbrighters at Brooklyn Col- 
lege have been promoted for their govern- 
mental awards. Babey-Brooke was bypassed 
even though she was one of two Americans 
invited to represent the United States at the 
International Congresses in Tokyo and in 
Paris. 

II. RECORD AS ADMINISTRATOR 


1. Educational Director and Chairman, 
American Association of University Women, 
1966—present. 

2. Member, Steering Committee, Interna- 
tional Congress of Acupuncture, Tokyo, 1965. 

3. Chairman, Graduate Studies, Lady Doak 
College, India, 1963-64. 

4. Coordinator, Division of Written Com- 
munications, Division of Vocational Studies, 
1955-1969 except for leave to teach in India. 

5. Deputy Chairman, Division of Graduate 
Studies, English, Brooklyn College, 1958. 

6. Faculty advisor to school Landscapes, a 
student publication. 


II. RECORD OF SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY— 
ABROAD AND AT HOME 


1. Lecturer at various social agencies in 
India: Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., Lions’ Club; Hindu 
Relief Organization; Hindu orphanages and 
Christian orphanages on fund-raising cam- 
paigns; maternity centers in local villages on 
outskirts of Madurai on an educational 
program. 

2. Lecturer at College of Religious Science 
and the First Church of Religious Science 
and its clubs on the following: Plato, Aris- 
totle, Great Truths, Buddhism, Taoism, Gen- 
eral Semantics, William James, Existential- 
ism, The Upanishads, BhagavadGita, Swed- 
enborg, Boehm, Confucius, Lao Tse etc. 


IV. EVIDENCE OF CONTINUED GROWTH 


She is the first American woman to receive 
the degree of Doctor of Acupuncture, a Chi- 
nese medical degree, signed by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and verified by the courts 
of Taiwan, Free China. This was awarded in 
June of 1964. (In the Sung Dynasty, Acu- 
puncture was one of the three main subjects 
taught in the government medical schools.) 

2. The State Department interviewed her 
in Washington about her experiences and 
contacts in India and Formosa: 

3. She is a member of the International 
Committee on the Sta idardization of Nomen- 
clature. 

4. She is co-author of “The Pulse in Occi- 
dent and Orient: It’s Philosophy and Practice 
in India, China, Iran and the West.” Dawson 
of Pall Mall, London; and Santa Barbara 
Press, N.Y., 1966. 

5. Two articles published in International 
Journal of Acupuncture at the two different 
congresses—in Japan and France—and trans- 
lated into other languages. 
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V. RECCRD OF SERVICE TO THE COLLEGE 

1. Her publications of various career 
manuals which are listed on the college spe- 
cial form—known as Form D—of her aca- 
demic record require this explanation: She 
approached the dean in 1951 with preparing 
vocational brochures of interest to English 
majors and she prepared this material and 
edited a General Manual. These two Manuals 
were followed by the establishment of a col- 
lege-wide committee on Employment and she 
became a Counsellor in the Division of Per- 
sonnel Services. In 1954, the Minutes of the 
English Department reported that she had 
obtained a sum of money to defray the pub- 
lication costs of a 16 page booklet. In 1954, 
5,000 copies of this manual were distributed 
and in 1956, 2000 additional copies were 
sold. 

2. Member, Faculty-Student Commitee on 
Employment, 1951-53. 

3. Chairman, Faculty Committee on Eco- 
no-nic Services to Students, 1953-55. 

4. Member, Commitee on Career Publica- 
tions (College-Wide) 1953-57. 

5. Member, Committee on Scholarships 
and Awards, 1955-56. 

6. Elected Member of Faculty Council, 
1955. 

7. President, Faculty Club, School of Gen- 
eral Studies, 1958-59. 


EDITORIAL SUPPORT OF PRESI- 
DENT NIXON’S CAMBODIAN AC- 
TION 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, many 
editorials throughout the country sup- 
port President Nixon’s decision to de- 
stroy North Vietnam’s sanctuaries in 
Cambodia. However, few editorials equal 
the one entitled “It Was the President’s 
Duty,” published in the Columbia Rec- 
ord of Saturday May 23, 1970. 

The editorial makes an irrefutable case 
to show that President Nixon’s decision 
was logical, timely, necessary, and a 
master stroke of tactical surprise. To 
quote from the editorial: 

It will be seen as the right move at the 
Tight time at the right place and under the 
right circumstances. For the President not 
to have taken advantage of the unexpected 
political developments in Cambodia when 
he did would have been a dereliction in his 
duty as President of the United States. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Columbia Record, May 23, 1970] 
Ir WAS THE PRESIDENT’s DUTY 


Not even some of the bitterest opponents 
of President Nixon’s Cambodia incursion 
deny that he made a sound and laudatory 
tactical decision. 

Under Sihanouk’s policy of neutralism the 
Communists were granted use of Cambodian 
ports to receive war supplies. They occupied 
territory to establish military bases. 

The Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
stockpiled these sanctuaries with supplies 
and used them as springboards to attack 
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South Vietnam. Their guerrillas and army 
regulars could return to safety without fear 
of retaliation. 

As long as Sihanouk ruled, his country 
were off limits to American and South Viet- 
namese forces, but the circumstances 
changed when Sihanouk was deposed. The 
allies were welcome to divert Communist 
forces from a takeover of the country. 

This gave the Americans the opportunity 
to secure their left flank. As Commander-in- 
Chief, President Nixon seized the initiative 
with a surprise, blitzkrieg attack that has 
captured more military supplies than we be- 
lieved the enemy held. The sanctuaries have 
been destroyed. The impending monsoon sea- 
son will ensure that they cannot be rebuilt 
and restocked for many months. 

An alternative to the Nixon decision was 
to hold back to defensive positions and allow 
the Communists to take over all of Cambodia 
with impunity, expanding the sanctuaries to 
intolerable proportions. This would have 
added new dimensions to the war and pos- 
sibly caused a long and bloody delay to the 
planned orderly withdrawal of American 
forces. 

In any previous war the action would have 
been hailed as a master military stroke, but 
the Vietnam War is different. It has been 
run almost entirely for political rather than 
military considerations, and has been di- 
rected by political rather than by military 
decision makers. 

Consequently, a howl went up in the Sen- 
ate because Congressmen had not been con- 
sulted beforehand about the military opera- 
tion. Such a consultation most certainly 
would have destroyed the element of surprise 
for the enemy, and impeded the entire 
American peace effort. 

The “invasion” issue was grabbed by those 
whose voices are constantly raised against 
any opposition to Communist aggression, 
Swept up in the wave of emotionalism that 
ensued were those who want peace at any 
price, those who have honest revulsion to 
American overseas involvement, and those 
who sponsor any cause that undermines the 
government of the United States. 

When the storm of hysteria has passed 
and the Cambodian action and its results can 
be calmly and soberly assessed, we predict 
that it will be seen as climactic in bringing 
the war to a quicker end. 

It will be seen as the right move at the 
right time at the right place and under the 
right circumstances. For the President not 
to have taken advantage of the unexpected 
political developments in Cambodia when 
he did would have been a dereliction in his 
duty as President of the United States. 


AMERICANS ARRESTED ABROAD ON 
NARCOTICS CHARGES 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a letter from the Depart- 
ment of State relative to the increased 
number of young Americans who are 
under detention abroad for violation of 
foreign drug laws. This is a serious situ- 
ation and I feel every effort should be 
made to acquaint our young people of 
the fact that when they go abroad, they 
are subject to the laws of the countries 
they visit and that in many countries 
penalties for possessing drugs are severe 
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while the penalties for trafficking can be 
even more stringent. 

I also wish to encourage the Depart- 
ment of State to continue their present 
efforts and also seek additional methods 
to reach our young Americans regarding 
this serious situation. 

The letter from the State Department 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1970. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: You may already have 
heard about the increasing number of young 
Americans who are under detention abroad 
for violating foreign drug laws. However, we 
view the problem so seriously that we wish 
to make doubly sure that all Members of 
Congress are fully informed. The number of 
young Americans under detention abroad at 
the end of March last year was 142. A year 
later it had risen to 522. 

We believe that many young Americans 
who go abroad do not realize that they are 
subject to the laws of the countries which 
they visit; nor do they realize that in many 
countries the penalties for possessing drugs 
are severe while the penalties for trafficking 
can be very serious indeed. The fact sheet 
attached to this letter will give you an idea 
of what can happen to the boy or girl who is 
apprehended abroad on this type of charge. 
Prison conditions in many countries, par- 
ticularly in the Far East, Middle East and 
Latin America are severe; an individual who 
must serve a jail term faces a most distaste- 
ful ordeal. A person who has been appre- 
hended must often spend several months in 
prison awaiting trial. In many instances, this 
time of incarceration is not subtracted from 
the sentence imposed by the court. 

Our consular officers do the best they can 
to assure American citizens fair treatment 
under the legal procedures of the country in- 
volved. They cannot, however, represent 
them legally nor request special treatment on 
the basis that they are Americans. Moreover, 
the consular officers are unable to expend 
any U.S. Government funds in their behalf. 

The Department has taken several meas- 
ures to warn young people about the penal- 
ties of violating foreign drug laws. These 
warnings have included TV and radio inter- 
views by the Administrator of the Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs, Miss Bar- 
bara M. Watson; a press release which has 
been reprinted and widely circulated to al- 
most 6,000 colleges and college newspapers; 
and instructions to our consulates abroad to 
use posters and notices in‘ order to warn 
American boys and girls who are visiting 
their countries. Our purpose has been to alert 
them to the danger before they get into 
trouble, 

I am sending you this letter because I be- 
lieve you would want to know how serious 
the situation has become. Please feel free to 
use this letter and the enclosed fact sheet in 
any way you deem helpful in alerting your 
constituents to this problem, 

Sincerely, 
DAVID ABSHTRE, 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 


AMERICANS ARRESTED ABROAD ON DRUG 
CHARGES 
1. Total Americans arrested and under de- 
tention abroad on narcotics charges: 
ARRESTS 
During March 1969, 57. 
During March 1970, 221. 
UNDER DETENTION 
As of March 31, 1969, 142. 
As of March 31, 1970, 522. 
2. Top 20 countries in which Americans are 
under detention for narcotics: 
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Total under 
detention, 
March 31 


Arrests in 
March 1970 


United Kingdom__ 
Italy 


Canada. 
Lebanon 
Germany. 
Greece.. 
Panama. 
Netherlands. 


3. Representative penalties for possession 
and trafficking in narcotics: 

Bahamas: Possession—Americans have 
been sentenced to from 3 months to 1 year 
in jail. 

France: Possession—varies, but less than 
for trafficking. A minimum of 3-4 months 
pre-trial confinement; Trafficking—1-5 years 
ail. 

i Germany: Possession—One American sen- 
tenced to 2 years for possession of large 
amount of hashish. 

Greece: Possession—Fine and sentence to 
few months jail. Trafficking—One American 
recently sentenced to 18 months, another to 
5 years. 

Italy: Possession—One American recently 
fined $317 and sentenced to two years jail. 
Trafficking—3 to 8 years. 

Jamaica: Possession—minimum of 18 
months. 

Japan: Sentences are based on the quality 
of narcotics involved. For small amounts, as 
are usually the case, sentences are light, are 
often suspended, followed by deportation. 
One American found with 600 grams of hash- 
ish was sentenced to two years. Most Ameri- 
cans arrested on narcotics charges are 
seamen. 

Lebanon: Possession and use—1 to 3 years 
in detoxification asylum (usually a mental 
hospital). Trafficking—3 to 15 years. 

Mexico: A minimum of 6-12 months pre- 
trial confinement; then, sentence usually 
under 5 years unless more than one-half ton 
of drugs involved. 

Spain: Penalty depends on quantity of 
drugs involved: Less than 500 grams—fined 
and released or released on bail until trial. 

More than 500 grams—heavy fine plus 
minimum of 6 years jail. 

Sweden: Possession—One American re- 
cently sentenced 1 year jail. Attempted sale— 
One American sentenced 1 year, 9 months. 
Permanent expulsion from Sweden usually 
follows release. 

Turkey: Possession—3 to 5 years. 

Trafficking—10 years to life. 

U.S.S.R.: Trafficking—3 to 10 years. 

4. Approximate age of persons arrested for 
narcotics violations: 

According to a sample of about % of the 
cases in our card file, by far the greatest 
number arrested are below 30 years of age. 

5. Distribution of arrest reports: 

Initial reports of an arrest are sent to the 
Department of Justice as well as the Depart- 
ment of State. 


EDUCATION VOUCHERS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
the State, the morning newspaper of 
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Columbia, S.C., has warmly endorsed 
the concept of educational vouchers as 
a method of heading off the crisis in pub- 
lic education. 

Under the proposed voucher system, 
every parent would draw a certificate 
from public funds equivalent to the per- 
pupil cost of public education. He would 
then be able to apply this voucher to- 
ward tuition at any school that would ac- 
cept his child. 

This system would break the monopoly 
that forces most parents to send their 
children to the public school system for 
assignment to a school. 

I believe that educators should wel- 
come this proposal. It would provide the 
competition in education that is neces- 
sary to bring out the best in any enter- 
prise. Every school, public or private, 
would have to reexamine its methods 
to see whether it is doing the best it 
can. 

The real interest of government is to 
see that every child gets a good educa- 
tion. It is not in the interest of govern- 
ment to impose a monopoly on its 
people. 

Mr. President, I commend the State 
newspaper for taking a forthright stand 
in favor of this proposal, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that the editorial entitled 
“Public School Monopoly Challenged by 
Vouchers,” published May 28, 1970, be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MONOPOLY CHALLENGED 
BY VOUCHERS 


The public school establishment will not 
celebrate the idea, but a system of educa- 
tional vouchers may—just may—be able to 
head off the crisis in public education. 

Under the plan, long advocated by econo- 
mist Milton Friedman and now being pushed 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
virtual monopoly of public schools would be 
broken. Both private and public education 
stand to benefit. More important, so do the 
students. 

The voucher plan works this way. Every 
parent of a school-age child would draw 
from the government a certificate equivalent 
to the per-pupil cost of public education. He 
could “spend” this voucher, if he wished, on 
public schools. But if he found private edu- 
cation preferable, he could use the voucher 
to send his child to a private school. 

Opposition from the public school lobby is 
understandable. Under the existing order, 
public education has a captive student body 
whose parents are required by compulsory 
attendance laws to send their children to 
school, but who, for the most part, are eco- 
nomically unable to opt for private educa- 
tion. The result, in many cases, is the kind 
of stagnation that generally accompanies a 
lack of competition. 

Aside from vested interests, however, the 
voucher plan’s bitterest opponents are to be 
found among those who stand to benefit from 
it most: the urban blacks. The voucher sys- 
tem smacks of the old “tuition grant” de- 
vice whereby Southern states once thought 
to escape the onus of compulsory integration. 
And since the courts have ruled, with some 
justification, that tuition grants were a dodge, 
the argument is now heard that even an 
honest voucher plan would be tainted. 

It is not so, of course, but the opposition 
can be expected to latch onto the issue of 
racial prejudice with all the effectiveness of 
& squid inking down a menacing shark. But 
the threat is not to blacks. It is to that 
portion of public school officials, however 
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small, whose indolence or incompetence 
would be spotlighted by widespread avail- 
ability of a voucher plan, 

Beyond that, however, children from im- 
poverished backgrounds could transfer out 
of impoverished “ghetto” schools. It is no 
secret that in countless communities most 
educational dollars are spent in the better- 
off neighborhoods, Slum dwellers resent the 
inequity, but are often powerless to bring 
about correction through the political proc- 
ess. The voucher system would give them 
& way out. If slum schools failed to meet 
the needs of slum children, parents could 
enroll their children in other public schools— 
or even private schools—that did. 

From almost any angle, the voucher sys- 
tem has to be viewed as an improvement. By 
Offering a private escape hatch, it would 
alleviate many of the social pressures now 
building dangerously in public school class- 
rooms. It would give poorer families the ac- 
cess to private schools that only the relatively 
affluent now enjoy. Most of all, it would break 
up the public school monopoly and force 
public institutions to compete with each 
other and with private schools for accept- 
ance, 

But wait. The millennium is not here yet. 
If experience counts for anything, the vested 
interests will make a brave fight against any 
alteration of the status quo. 

Nonetheless, the idea is so refreshing and 
so challenging that it deserves broad sup- 
port—not only for initial adoption but for 
ultimate expansion. 


WHO SPEAKS THUS? 
HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, now 
and again in our lives there sounds a 
voice out of the rhetoric, a clear bell from 
the cacophony that assaults our ears 
every day, that makes us turn and listen 
and say to each other, “What was that? 
Did you hear it? Who speaks thus?” 

Such a voice comes through in an open 
letter to the President, from Dr. Miller 
Upton, the president of Beloit College in 
Beloit, Wis. I urge it on my colleagues 
as one of the most succinct appeals to 
reason that it has been my pleasure to 
hear in many years. 

If there is one shining message in Dr. 
Upton’s letter, it is the cry for truth and 
reason to prevail. The man has no ax to 
grind, no windmills that he tilts against. 
He opposes many of the viewpoints that 
prompt his letter, but he opposes even 
more the strident voices from his own 
profession who want to overcome these 
viewpoints by shouting them down. 

Mr. Speaker, I would count myself 
lucky if my enemies were men like Dr. 
Upton. I would be even more blessed if I 
could call him my friend. I have never 
met him, but I am grateful to him be- 
cause he has shown me that men still 
know how to seek justice, defend truth, 
and do it well. The letter follows: 

BELOIT COLLEGE, 
Beloit, Wis., May 11, 1970. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT RICHARD M. 
Nrxon 
President RICHARD M. NIXON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: As a college presi- 

dent, a past scholar-teacher, and one who 
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has consciously devoted his whole life to the 
cause of higher education in the conviction 
that it offers the greatest hope for social 
progress and the elevation of man to his 
highest potential, I wish to apologize to you 
and the nation for the grotesque failure of 
the academic community at this hour of 
national trial and turmoil. 

I am fully aware of how extremely pre- 
sumptuous it is for one to represent him- 
self to apologize for the many, but I am 
constrained to do so nonetheless for the 
shame I feel for the community with which 
I have been so intimately related for so long 
and in which I have placed so much con- 
fidence in the past. Those who do not agree 
with me will, of course, be able and willing 
to speak for themselves. 

Let me establish a point about myself at 
the outset so that my position can be more 
accurately interpreted. I was a conscientious 
objector during World War II, and were I 
of draft age now I would be a conscientious 
objector again. But my moral opposition to 
war, however deeply and conscientiously 
held, does not entitle me on any ethical or 
moral grounds to take violent action against 
those who disagree. I must bear witness to 
truth as I see it, but I must also respect the 
right of the other person to do the same. 
Certainly, I must never hurt or demean an- 
other simply because he won’t go along with 
my own conviction. 

This commitment to respect for the in- 
dividual, intellectual openness, and freedom 
of inquiry is the transcendent value to which 
an academic community must be subservi- 
ent. In fact, it is the only value to which 
the academy can pledge allegiance if it is to 
be consistent with itself. To elevate any 
other value is to break faith with this tran- 
scendent value and it is at this point that 
we have violated our public trust as profes- 
sional educators: we have given in to vio- 
lence and threats of violence in support of 
a particular point of view, and in doing so 
we have allowed the academic integrity of 
our individual institutions and the academic 
community at large to be violated. 

Being a conscientious objector to war and 
one who would issue such an open letter as 
this, I clearly am not opposed to dissent and 
protest. But I am vigorously opposed to vio- 
lence in any form and for any reason, and 
most of all I am opposed to would-be leaders 
capitulating to intimidation and violence. 
Those who respect violence when used against 
them will inevitably employ violence when it 
suits their cause. 

We in the colleges and universities have 
tolerated unspeakable intimidation and 
thought control on the part of radical stu- 
dents, faculty and others, and yet when 
Vice President Agnew speaks out forcefully 
against such the only voices that are heard 
from the academy are those who castigate 
him and you for repressing dissent. There 
are few college campuses, if any, where Vice 
President Agnew, or any member of your 
cabinet for that matter, could speak without 
disruption and even physical abuse and in- 
timidation. But a convicted murderer, dope 
peddler, or one committed to the forceful 
overthrow of the government will receive not 
only a respectful hearing, but will be paid 
a handsome honorarium in addition. In the 
light of his high position, I have been em- 
barrassed by some of the Vice President’s 
intemperate language. But surely he has as 
much right to dissent and to be given a re- 
spectful hearing as any of the criminal ele- 
ment of our society. 

Much of the academic community is now 
telling you how to settle the war in Vietnam 
and being critical of your effort to protect 
lives and shorten the war by moving troops 
into Cambodia. I find it highly unbecoming 
of us to presume to tell you how to fight the 
war in Vietnam when we aren't even able 
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to settle the wars on our own campuses. Nor 
do I use the word war in the context lightly. 
The throwing of missiles to do physical harm, 
the throwing of firebombs to burn buildings, 
the use of guerrilla tactics via arson and 
vandalism, the shooting and killing of com- 
batants and noncombatants is every bit as 
much war as that which prevails in Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and the Near East. I have often 
wondered sardonically how many protestors 
of napalm have themselves thrown fire 
bombs or engaged in arson. 

I have also been appalled by a certain ar- 
rogance and inconsistency on our part with 
regard to the way we are free to tell you and 
others how to handle your jobs but become 
deeply resentful, insulted, and even hostile 
when there is any suggestion of your in- 
trusion into “our” domain. I am quite sure 
that I am able to run Beloit College better 
than you, but by the same token I am sure 
that you are able to deal with the issues of 
the Presidency of the United States, includ- 
ing fighting the war in Vietnam, better than 
I. The widespread propensity of members of 
the “intellectual” community to make judg- 
ments without benefit of facts is one of my 
greatest disillusionments and embarrass- 
ments. 

As a matter of fact, my early naivete led 
me to embrace the academic life because of 
my belief that members therein were com- 
mitted to intellectual honesty, rational be- 
havior and humanistic concern and com- 
passion. Recent incidents have merely con- 
firmed all the more what my life's experi- 
ences have suggested. Academic man is as 
much motivated by vested interest, is as 
much controlled by base emotion, and rea- 
sons as much from prejudice as any other 
mortal. My readings of Ecclesiastes, the New 
Testament and the life of Mahatma Gandhi 
should have prepared me for this, but they 
didn’t. 

We who work closely with young people 
and should know and understand them best 
have not been very helpful to them or to you 
and others of the adult community in serving 
as a vehicle of communication. We have too 
often taken sides ourselves and been critical 
of one group or the other and not been suf- 
ficiently discriminating in our communica- 
tive role. 

Maybe we can be forgiven on the grounds 
that the task is such a difficult one, I know 
that the great bulk of college students are 
genuinely concerned about the inhumanity 
and futility of war and deeply question the 
legitimacy of a life that sanctions and even 
glorifies indiscriminate killing and maiming. 
I also know that the great bulk of adults and 
members of the establishment are sincere, 
dedicated individuals with the same hopes 
and aspirations as the young. But I also 
know that in each group there are examples 
that support the worst stereotype of each. 
The great frustration of the day is that de- 
spite this great community of interest and 
concern there is a growing separation based 
upon the sinful tendency to judge by stereo- 
type and preconception. We in the academic 
community are frequently party to this sin 
even though our training should particu- 
larly help us to know better. 

Although my own sentiments are basically 
with the young people, I must admit that 
there is a general pandering to the young at 
the present time that is both disgusting and 
irresponsible. Disgusting because it prosti- 
tutes normal respect and affection. Irrespon- 
sible because it is creating an unrealistic 
cleavage between age groups. 

Of course, young people on the whole are 
wonderful, but what's new about that? The 
great reward of college work is the oppor- 
tunity it affords to associate regularly with 
this age group. The idealism, absolutism, in- 
tellectual honesty and great aspiration of 
the young are the eternal attributes of this 
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age group upon which society is dependent 
to preserve its vital, dynamic quality. These 
attributes are the standards of behavior to 
be expected, not glorified as unique in any 
narrow time span of human history. 

Young people are first and foremost people. 
Those who are young today will be old to- 
morrow and having to relate to those who 
are younger then. As people they represent 
all types, some taller than others, some fatter 
than others, some with higher IQs than 
others, some more criminally inclined than 
others, some more saintly than others, some 
more hostile than others, some more vocal 
than others, etc. There is no general virtue 
attributable to youth any more than there 
is general evil. We have done all young peo- 
ple a great disservice in recent years by sug- 
gesting to them that they are of a different 
breed from the rest of us and beyond re- 
proach. They are nothing more than the 
fresh blood being pumped into the human 
society, Just as we were in the past and their 
children will be in the future. We in Aca- 
deme should have known this better than 
anyone else and not have failed them and you 
in your common need for understanding. 

We have been quick to tell you that you are 
alienating the youth of America, but we 
seem to pay little attention to the way we 
are alienating our own constituencies by our 
failure to protect the authentic academic in- 
tegrity of our institutions. Implicitly we are 
also alienating the youth of America over the 
long run by our failure to be faithful to our 
leadership responsibilities. 

The pain that hurts most of all is the 
realization that I bear partial responsibility 
for the unnecessary deaths of four young 
people on the campus of Kent State Univer- 
sity. The National Guard troops should never 
have been there in the first place, because 
we should never have permitted the condi- 
tions to develop which necessitated the pres- 
ence of troops. Once this die was cast, it was 
simply a matter of time before tragedy would 
strike. If fault lies anywhere for the Kent 
State deaths it lies not with you and the 
Vietnam War but with the radical acts and 
excesses we have tolerated in the name of 
dissent. 

I am sure you know, Mr. President, that I 
do not say these things with tongue in cheek 
to placate others, to curry favor, to advance 
partisan interests, or to defend your war 
policies. Last fall I joined with a number of 
other college presidents to urge your rapid 
withdrawal of troops from Vietnam. I re- 
affirm this plea. But when I consider the 
whole matter fully and objectively, I have 
to concede that you have been more faithful 
to your leadership responsibilities than we in 
Academe have been to our own. 

With respect for the tremendous burdens 
you must bear for the rest of us and the con- 
scientious way you are bearing them and 
with apology for the cruel injustices that 
have been foisted upon you by the profes- 
sional community of which I am a part, I 
remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
MILLER UPTON. 


SUPPORT OF PRESIDENT NIXON’S 
ACTION IN CAMBODIA 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
David Lawrence makes a strong case in 
support of the President’s authority for 
the Cambodian action. In his column 
published in the Washington Evening 
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Star of Thursday, May 21, 1970, Mr. 
Lawrence points out that the Senate 
ratified the Southeast Asia Treaty to aid 
allies who are victims of aggression. 

Both the House and the Senate over- 
whelmingly passed the Gulf of Tonkin 
joint resolution to permit the United 
States to help Southeast Asian countries 
to fight against aggression. Mr. Lawrence 
further emphasizes that all U.S. Presi- 
dents have adhered to the doctrine to 
protect American lives without obtain- 
ing the consent of the Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Lawrence’s column be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DANGER SEEN IN CAMBODIA CURB PLAN 

(By David Lawrence) 


Lots of people throughout the country— 
including some members of the Senate and 
House—seem to think that only Congress can 
“declare war.” They construe the words 
“declare war” to mean that the United States 
cannot defend itself without the consent of 
Congress. But how would they answer this 
question: 

Supposing a foreign government fired in 
this nuclear age an intercontinental bal- 
listic missile and destroyed many American 
lives? Would the president of the United 
States, who is also commander in chief of our 
armed forces, have to wait for Congress to 
be called into session—it might actually be 
in recess—before he would have authority to 
take the necessary steps to defend the Ameri- 
can people? 

Incidentally, Daniel Henkin, assistant sec- 
retary of defense, told a meeting of the Avia- 
tion and Space Writers Association on Tues- 
day that the launching of a satellite con- 
firms the technological progress of the Red 
Chinese. He warned that “prudence requires 
that we continue to credit them with near- 
term capability to fire their first intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile.” 

All presidents have adhered to the doctrine 
that it is the duty of the commander in chief 
to guard the territory of the United States 
and also to protect American lives and prop- 
erty abroad whenever endangered, without 
obtaining the consent of Congress before- 
hand. The Senate, however, is debating a 
measure which would prohibit federal funds 
from being used by the President in any way 
for U.S. ground or naval operations in Cam- 
bodia after a certain date, presumably June 
30. President Nixon has already announced 
his intention of removing American forces by 
that time. 

This action could do more than just afféct 
the Cambodian situation. It could have an 
impact on America’s military operations in 
the future. It could raise doubts whether 
American citizens abroad, who hitherto have 
been assured of protection when hostile 
countries have threatened them, can depend 
upon such a safeguard in the future. It also 
could mean that aggressor countries could 
attack smaller nations without fear of im- 
mediate counter-moves by the United States, 
because of the long delay that might ensue 
before Congress could give its consent to a 
military action. 

The controversy is basically political, and 
those who are espousing the idea of limiting 
the President’s powers think they are mak- 
ing votes at home. Actually, they are build- 
ing up obstacles to the exercise of American 
military strength where it may be needed in 
other parts of the world to halt aggression 
and fulfill American commitments. 
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The Senate, for instance, has ratified both 
the Southeast Asia Treaty and the North 
Atlantic Treaty, under which the United 
States has made commitments to aid allied 
countries that are the victims of aggression. 
If the pending measure in regard to Cam- 
bodia is passed, however, there may be 
doubts whether the United States will honor 
its pledges. In other words, all treaties will 
be subject to considerable question as to 
their effectiveness if Congress now under- 
takes to limit the power of the commander 
in chief to initiate military steps when he 
deems them necessary to carry out Ameri- 
can obligations. 

There has always been a close interrela- 
tionship between Congress and the Presi- 
dent when military operations start. As the 
war in Vietnam began to expand, former 
President Lyndon B. Johnson asked Congress 
for specific authority. Both Houses, by an 
overwhelming majority, passed the Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution to permit the United 
States to help Southeast Asian countries to 
fight against the “systematic campaign of 
aggression that the Communist regime in 
North Vietnam has been waging against its 
neighbors.” 

Once the Cambodian operation is com- 
pleted, which probably will be by the end of 
June, the anti-war sentiment may stimulate 
groups in Congress to push legislation to re- 
quire the termination of our participation in 
the Vietnam war itself by compelling a with- 
drawal of all our troops by a certain date. 
This would be a risky step for the United 
States, and could encourage aggressors to 
start more trouble in Southeast Asia and 
elsewhere. The administration will certainly 
oppose any such legislative moves and will 
point out to the American people the dan- 
gers involved. 


THE ENERGY SHORTAGE 


HON. JOHN WOLD 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. WOLD. Mr. Speaker, today’s edi- 
tion of the Wall Street Journal carried 
an article entitled: “Power Crisis: Short- 
age of Energy Threatens Industries, 
Homes in United States.” The author, 
Mr. Thomas Lindley Ehrich, explains 
some consequences and causes of the 
electrical power crisis. 

For many months now, industry 
spokesmen and concerned Members of 
this body have warned of an impending 
electrical power crisis brought about by 
shortsighted policies in the field of power 
generation. There have been “red-letter” 
signs in the past few years of impend- 
ing crisis—power burnouts across the Na- 
tion and the big Northeast power black- 
out of three summers ago. 

Despite these warnings little was done 
and now the crisis is upon us. 

Nonetheless, it is a crisis that can be 
confronted and surmounted if we begin 
to act now to create and develop a co- 
herent and sound national energy policy. 
The United States has adequate supplies 
of both capital and natural energy re- 
sources to insure power supplies to meet 
every demand of our citizens for both 
commercial and home power. 

sm, ineert Mr. Ehrich’s article at this 
point: 
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PowER Crisis: A SHORTAGE OF ENERGY 
THREATENS INDUSTRIES AND HOMES ACROSS 
THE UNITED STATES 

(By Thomas Lindley Ehrich) 

(Demand already tops supply in some 
areas; electricity, gas, coal, oil all tight—for 
some: Long, hot summer.) 

This country—an insatiable, power-con- 
suming culture of electric toothbrushes, 
power lawn mowers, gas-fired barbecues and 
air-conditioned homes with electric garage 
doors—is suddenly faced with a broad energy 
shortage. 

For the first time in history, the nation's 
energy supply is failing to keep ahead of the 
ever-growing demand, America’s factories and 
consumers are increasing use of electricity, 
natural gas, coal and other fuels faster than 
the suppliers of energy can boost the output. 
Some analysts see the problem as temporary, 
but others view it as a historical turning 
point in which the energy resources that al- 
ways have been taken for granted become a 
limiting factor in national growth. 

The impact of this “ gap” is spread- 
ing through industry and is beginning to 
touch consumers. Its scope and seriousness 
are emerging in scores of scattered but related 
symptoms: 

Fuel and power shortages are interrupting 
factory operations, increasing manufacturers’ 
costs and hurting their profits. The shortages 
also are influencing corporate plant-location 
decisions and crimping industrial-expansion 
hopes of some areas. 

Consumers and homeowners are being 
threatened with less-reliable utility service, 
including the prospect of summer power 
failures. While rates rise and service grows 
chancier, some are beginning to wonder 
whatever happened to Reddy Kilowatt, that 
nearly vanished symbol of cheap, dependable, 
instant electricity. 

Utilities are cutting back on promotions 
they traditionally have used to increase their 
business. New York and Philadelphia power 
companies, for instance, have stopped pro- 
moting air-conditioner sales, Meanwhile, util- 
ity executives are scrambling to boost capac- 
ity and are hoping for breaks with the 
weather. 

“CRISIS AMID ABUNDANCE” 


The problem worries Washington officials. 
“What we have is a crisis amid abundance,” 
declares S. David Freeman, director of the 
energy-policy staff of the White House Office 
of Science and Technology. 

As the Federal Government's top planner 
in the energy field, Mr. Freeman lately has 
been raising provocative questions: Though 
doubling of power use every decade always 
has been a sign of progress, isn’t it now & 
“mixed blessing’? Aren’t utility salesmen 
“doing a better job than the producers”? 
Should utility rate structures, which have 
always favored the big customers (the more 
you use, the lower the rate) be changed to 
“flat or even regressive,” which would penal- 
ize bigger-volume users? 

Some experts speculate that the energy 
gap, if it persists, will have major, long- 
range consequences, “Lack of energy is going 
to start inhibiting our economic growth and 
perhaps our standard of living,” says E. F. 
Andrews, purchasing vice president of Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Industries, Inc., a steelmaker. 

“You may have some industries that will 
be operating seven or eight months a year” 
due to energy shortages, speculates Robert 
M. Fletcher, Armco Steel Corp’s director of 
raw materials purchasing. 

THE GOOD LIFE 

Presidential adviser Freeman suggests that 

the affluent society might have to curb its 


appetite for more goods that consume energy. 
“Electricity has helped bring the good life 
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to many Americans,” and it isn’t possible to 
stop its growth, but “the rate of growth... is 
subject to discussion and action,” he re- 
marked in a recent speech. 

The energy gap stems from what Mr. Free- 
man calls a “runaway market” for energy at 
a time when suppliers have been hit with a 
multiplicity of troubles ranging from con- 
struction delays and labor strife to bad 
weather and antipollution crusades that stall 
projects. 

One big problem is that energy suppliers 
simply underestimated growth in demand. 
For many years, energy use had been grow- 
ing at about 3% a year, but starting in 1965 
demand growth jumped to 5% annually. Es- 
pecially startling were the 9% annual spurts 
in electric-power use in 1968 and 1969. 

The pinch affects all major sources of en- 
ergy and has become an interlocking prob- 
lem. Thus, attempts to switch from one 
energy source to another seldom help. 

A lag in natural gas exploration, which 
producers blame on prices set “unrealisti- 
cally” low by Government regulators, is 
tightening supplies. For the past two years, 
consumption of gas has outrun new dis- 
coveries, which puts a drain on the nation’s 
gas reserves. Some major pipelines are 
strained to capacity, Last winter’s extreme 
cold severely depleted supplies at some 
storage areas. 

Coal shortages stemming from recurring 
labor trouble at the mines, a crackdown on 
mine safety that has closed some mines and 
a lag in new mine openings, have grown 
severe. Mining concerns are unable to boost 
production quickly, and users’ stockpiles 
have greatly dwindled. 


AN ILLUSTRATION 
Antipollution pressures are affecting de- 
mand as well as supply. “Companies we've 
been trying to sell gas to for years without 


much success are now knocking at our door 
wanting gas to substitute primarily for coal,” 
which pollutes the air more, says Robert E. 
Seymour, executive vice president of Con- 
solidated Natural Gas Co. The company, like 
other gas distributors, can’t fill all the or- 
ders. Similar requests are inflating demand 
for low-sulphur fuel oil, which also has be- 
come hard to get. 

The severe disruptions that this situation 
can cause a big energy user can be seen in 
the case of PPG Industries Inc., the Pitts- 
burgh based maker of paint, chemicals and 
glass. 

This winter, PPG’s glass division had gas 
service reduced at various plants on two 
dozen occasions; utilities had curtailed serv- 
ice to industrial customers to keep pumping 
fuel to homeowners on extremely cold days. 
In some cases, the PPG plants had to close 
and send workers home, and in others the 
plants hastily switched to fuel oil or liquid 
propane to keep operating—but that caused 
product-quality problems such as flaws in 
the glass, company officials say. 

The cold-weather woes are behind it, but 
PPG now is faced with hot-weather prob- 
lems. John White, a vice president of the 
PPG glass division, says one major utility 
that supplies electric power to the plants 
recently called to ask what operations the 
company could close down in the event of 
power shortages this summer. So now the 
division, which has disaster plans for storms, 
fire and war, has had to draw up one for 
“a call from the electric company,” says Mr. 
White. 

That's not all. PPG is expanding its three 
fiber glass division plants, but it can't get 
gas to run the expanded plants. Facing the 
prospect of letting big new facilities sit idle, 
the company is considering the possibility of 
installing costly equipment to use liquid 
propane or fuel oil—but both would be more 
expensive than gas and the change-over could 
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delay the start-up of the facilities, officials 
say. 

To top it off, PPG's fiber glass plants in 
Shelby and Lexington, N.C. just got a letter 
from Duke Power Co. saying their rates will 
be rising 18% because the utility, to fight 
pollution, is buying more-expensive low-sul- 
phur coal to power steam generators. 


A DRAIN ON EARNINGS 


As the PPG case illustrates, the energy 
shortages can hit companies in many ways. 
It all adds up to another drain on profits. In 
reporting first quarter earnings this year, 
several companies blamed declines partly on 
higher fuel costs and on plant shutdowns 
due to gas shortages. U.S. Steel Corp., Kop- 
pers Co. and Republic Steel Corp, were among 
these companies. 

Lukens Steel Co. blamed part of its 40% 
drop in first quarter earnings on operating 
troubles caused by fuel shortages. Out of 84 
operating days in the first quarter, Lukens’ 
gas supply was cut by as much as 45% on 26 
days, forcing cutbacks in operations. “We 
certainly feel very strongly that there's a 
general energy shortage,” says W. E. Mulle- 
stein, Lukens’ president. 

The gas shortage was one reason Armco 
Steel recently decided to build a steel plant 
in Texas—where gas from nearby fields is 
plentiful—rather than in the Midwest, where 
supplies are tight. 

A number of gas suppliers have told in- 
dustrial customers they're clamping a lid 
on new business. Usually, that means any 
customer can expect to receive only as much 
gas this year as he received in 1969. Some 
utilities are actually cutting back. Pitts- 
burgh’s Peoples Natural Gas Co., a unit of 
Consolidated Natural Gas, is holding indus- 
trial gas deliveries this year to 10% below 
last year’s level. 

The gas gap could hurt some communities’ 
efforts to build up local industry, utility 
executives concede. UGI Corp., a Philadel- 
phia-based gas distributor serving eastern 
Pennsylvania, figures that it needs to exer- 
cise “selectivity” in taking on new business 
“will discourage industries from moving into 
the area,” comments W. C. McElroy, vice 
president for operations. 

While shortages of gas, fuel oil and coal 
are primarily affecting industry, consumers 
will feel the effects of the electric power 
pinch. 

The strain on electric capacity could be- 
come severe this summer. “If we have a hot 
summer, people will really be astounded at 
the amount of outages that will occur,” pre- 
dicts Robert M. Taylor partner of R. W. Beck 
& Associates, a consulting firm for utilities. 
“Utilities are hoping for a cold summer.” 

In many places, utilities’ reserve generat- 
ing capacity is precariously low. “Generally 
speaking, electric utilities are all sort of 
treading on the edge of a precipice,” claims 
one industry analyst. 

The Federal Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness, which normally worries about such 
things as nuclear holocaust and natural dis- 
asters, now is worrying about power failures. 
A recent OEP study identified numerous 
areas of the country where reserve electric 
capacity is dangerously slim. These areas in- 
clude New York City, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, the Pennsylvania- 
Maryland-New Jersey area and all of the 
Southeast except Florida. 

(Some utilities say their reserve position 
is stronger than the OEP figures indicate, 
but the utilities generally are counting new 
or unproved generating capacity that the 
OEP contends can't be relied upon.) 

Some customers in these areas can’t be 
sure their air-conditioners will keep hum- 
ming through summer's heat waves. If 
power-demand begins to strain capacity of 
New York’s Consolidated Edison, for example, 
Con Ed plans to ask customers to turn off 
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air-conditioners when nobody’s home, to 
keep lights off during the day and even to 
stop opening and closing the freezer door so 
often—all to curb the power drain. 

“LOAD SHEDDING” 


Other strain-easing steps at Con Edison 
will include reducing voltage, which could 
cause light bulbs and motors to function in- 
efficiently, and asking large industries to cut 
back their power use. 

If such steps fail, the utility will turn to 
what industry men call “load shedding”— 
which simply means your power gets cut off 
temporarily if you're in the area that’s 
“shed.” According to a plan adopted by the 
Public Service Commission of New York 
State, the blacking out would be done at 
substations, indicating large areas would be 
affected. Asked to give an example, Joseph 
Swidler, PSC chairman, replies: “Well, for 
instance, we might black out Westchester 
County”—a suburban area of about 900,000 
residents. 

Analysts say the Pennsylvania-New Jersey- 
Maryland power area is in worse shape than 
New York. Elaborate power pools designed to 
enable, say, Con Ed to buy excess electricity 
from as far west as Illinois will provide some 
relief this summer. But with capacity tight 
in nearly all Eastern states, a heat wave hit- 
ting several cities simultaneously would 
nullify these power-exchange arrangements. 

The answer to the energy gap may be sim- 
ple economics—making energy cost enough 
to encourage conservation in its use and 
greater investment in energy facilities. Presi- 
dential adviser Freeman suggests that a rate 
structure that increases according to volume 
used would help curb indiscriminate use of 
electric power, such as the practice of letting 
air-conditioners hum around the clock when 
they're not really needed. 

"If energy began to cost more, people 
would think of better insulation, building 
houses to utilize the heat of the sun” and 
other steps to conserve energy, Mr. Freeman 
says. 

Whether or not anything as drastic as a 
“regressive” rate structure materializes, it’s 
clear energy costs will rise sharply as energy 
suppliers absorb higher costs and expand fa- 
cilities to overcome shortages. Utilities have 
greatly increased the pace and amount of 
rate boosts over the past year or so, and many 
more increases are probable. Environmental 
considerations will boost fuel costs, too, as 
more users are pressured into switching to 
higher-cost, cleaner-burning fuels. Coa] com- 
panies unable to keep up with demand and 
hit by higher costs due to new safety rules 
are making price boosts that industry sources 
figure may total 30% or more by year’s end. 


THE REDIRECTION OF THE WAR IN 
VIETNAM 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, these 
are trying times for the American people 
and the country is presently divided over 
the President’s redirection of the war in 
Vietnam. 

As I have indicated many times on this 
floor already, I strongly support the 
President in his recent decisions on the 
war and I have also cited the great per- 
centage of letters and telegrams support- 
ing Mr. Nixon that I have received in my 
office. 

During frequent contacts with my fel- 
low South Carolinians, I am impressed 
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by the stanch support given to the Presi- 
dent by the majority of the people there. 
They cannot be characterized as “mid- 
dle Americans” because the sample that 
I am discussing is an “all-American” 
sample. The group constitutes the rich 
and the poor, the highly educated and 
the poorly educated, and Democrats as 
well as Republicans. 

A reflection of that South Carolina 
support is very well described in an edi- 
torial in the May 2, 1970, edition of the 
State newspaper entitled, “Nixon’s Rubi- 
con: The End of a War—And a Begin- 
ning.” The editorial praises the Presi- 
dent’s courageous action and commends 
him for accepting the direct responsibil- 
ity for the war's outcome. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Nrxon’s RUBICON: THE END oF A WaR—AND 
A BEGINNING 


Richard Nixon has crossed the Rubicon just 
as certainly as did Julius Caesar. For, like 
Caesar's enemies, Nixon’s left him little 
choice. To have drawn back in fright from 
the Cambodian border would have meant the 
probable collapse of the Lon Nol government, 
now battling for survival against tremendous 
odds. 

This is not the justification given, to be 
sure. The President, in his television address 
to the nation, described a swift surgical oper- 
ation of limited military objectives. We 
would destroy the North Vietnamese sanc- 
tuaries and then get out. 

Perhaps. But if this is the excuse, why did 
the decision come when it did? These sanc- 
tuaries, the secure outposts from which the 
Communists plan and sometimes execute 
their assaults against South Vietnam, are 
nothing new. They have been there all along, 
frustrating every American attempt to make 
lasting headway in the pacification effort. 

Mr. Nixon now has decided to take them 
out, and part of the reason surely has to do 
with the danger they pose to South Vietnam. 
As long as the enemy hid across the Cam- 
bodian border, ready to pounce, the contem- 
plated withdrawal of all American troops en- 
tailed greater risks than Mr. Nixon may have 
been prepared to accept. This is not new 
either. What is new is the ouster of Red-lean- 
ing Prince Sihanouk and the sudden realiza- 
tion, in Washington and Hanoi, that Cam- 
bodia is up for grabs. 

Seen in the narrow perspective of South 
Vietnam alone, the President’s decision is 
not as spectacular as the President, by word 
and emphasis, clearly suggested. The Cam- 
bodian invasion—Mr. Nixon shied away from 
the description, but an invasion is what he 
ordered—is no momentary hot pursuit, lim- 
ited in objectives and soon to be forgotten. 
This is no longer the war in Vietnam. It sud- 
denly has become officially what reality made 
it long ago: the war in Indochina. This new 
war, the President went to some lengths to 
explain, belongs to him, 

That may easily go down as the most sig- 
nificant statement the President made last 
Thursday night. Heretofore, Mr. Nixon has 
been content to find a graceful exit from the 
mess his predecessors left behind in South- 
east Asia. Unable to undo the compounded er- 
rors of the past, he would simply get us out. 
It was not much, perhaps, but Lyndon John- 
son had kept so many options open for so 
long that getting out seemed one of the few 
opportunities left. 

Cambodia changed all that. A President 
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who had steeled himself to retreat from Viet- 
nam was unable to accept the surrender of 
Cambodia as well. With Cambodia gone, what 
chance had Vietnam and Laos to survive? 
And how long could Thailand, thus sur- 
rounded, hope to last? With Cambodia about 
to be overrun, the whole equation changed, 
and it all added up to defeat. 

So has Lyndon Johnson’s war ended and 
Richard Nixon’s war begun. And so, too, 
dawns new hope. The President seemed con- 
tent to put any kind of finish to Mr. John- 
son's bunglesome adventure. Now that the 
war is his, the President plainly aims to see 
it through to a satisfactory end. 

He deserves the nation’s unequivocal 
support. 


PENNSYLVANIA—THE CIGAR STATE 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, the cigar 
industry is a major business in Penn- 
sylvania. Over 51 percent of all cigars 
manufactured in the United States in 
1968 were manufactured in 51 cigar 
plants in Pennsylvania. Over 48 percent 
of all cigar leaf grown in the United 
States in 1968 was grown in Pennsyl- 
vania. Pennsylvania is the leading State 
in the Union in both cigar tobacco grow- 
ing and cigar manufacturing. 

In the colony of New Sweden as Penn- 
sylvania was known in colonial times, a 
vigorous effort was made to encourage 
the cultivation of cigar tobacco. Farmers 
in all parts of Colonial Pennsylvania 
grew cigar tobacco for home consump- 
tion. Cigar tobacco was frequently used 
to pay debts, there being little or no cur- 
rency. 

In 1828, several Lancaster County 
farmers growing cigar tobacco and roll- 
ing it into cigars for their own use be- 
gan to dispose of any surplus at local 
stores and taverns for 1 cent each. These 
foot-long cigars became a favorite of 
the drivers of the Lancaster-made Con- 
estoga wagons; thus the name “stogies” 
was originated. 

Cigar tobacco culture in Pennsylvania 
was given impetus by the Civil War. In 
1863, it was stated: “the extraordinary 
high price of tobacco consequent on the 
rebellion has drawn the attention of 
Pennsylvania farmers to this crop.” At 
that time, it became an important 
branch of farming in the counties of 
Lancaster, Chester, Berks, Lebanon, York, 
and Cumberland. 

Most cigars were handmade until after 
1890. Today almost all cigars are ma- 
chine made. Over 51 percent of all cigars 
manufactured in the United States are 
manufactured in 51 Pennsylvania cigar 
plants located around the State in such 
towns and cities as Philadelphia, Red 
Lion, York, Windsor, Scranton, and 
many others. 

There are over 250 tobacco distrib- 
utors in the State of Pennsylvania and 
tens of thousands of tobacco retailers. 
Many of the basic suppliers to the cigar 
industry, including machinery and labels, 
are located in Pennsylvania. The cigar 
industry in Pennsylvania includes cigar 
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tobacco growers, cigar tobacco dealers 
and processors, cigar manufacturers, ci- 
gar distributors, and cigar retailers and 
are jointly one of Pennsylvania’s leading 
industries, proud of their product, their 
State and their heritage. 

Raymond P. Shafer, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is dis- 
tributing, this day, a sample selection of 
cigars, all manufactured in Pennsyl- 
vania, to each Member of the U.S. Con- 
gress with the following message: 

To the Members of the United States 
Congress: 

These cigars, all made in Pennsylvania, 
come to you with the compliments of the 
proud State of Pennsylvania and its cigar 
industry leading the Nation in the growth 
of cigar tobaccos and the manufacturing 
of fine cigars. 


Included in the gift cigar package, 
prepared by the Pennsylvania Cigar 
Council, are the following brands all 
manufactured in Pennsylvania: 

Parodi Cigar, Parodi Cigar Company; Tip- 
arillo, General Cigar Company; Tipalet, Con- 
solidated Cigar Corporation; Phillies Tips, 
Bayuk Cigars Incorporated; LaCorona, Amer- 
ican Cigar; and Archers, House of Windsor. 


Pennsylvania, the Cigar State, is proud 
of its cigar industry and the fine cigars 
manufactured in Pennsylvania. 


RECOGNITION OF JAMES K. 
BRABOY 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
State, the morning newspaper of Colum- 
bia, S.C., has written a heartening edi- 
torial commending the selection of James 
K. Braboy by Look magazine as one of 
the top five teachers in the Nation. 

Mr. Braboy is a Lumbee Indian and a 
native of South Carolina from the Dillon 
area. From humble beginnings, this 
talented teacher has fought his own 42- 
year war on poverty. He is thoroughly de- 
voted to the children who have been in 
his charge. 

I wish to add my own note of com- 
mendation to Mr. Braboy for a career 
of dedication and well-spent labor. I am 
delighted to see that he is getting well- 
deserved national recognition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled ‘““Deserved 
Recognition,” published in the State of 
May 28, 1970, be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DESERVED RECOGNITION 

South Carolina’s “teacher of the year,” 
James K. Braboy, the Lumbee Indian from 
near Dillon placed in the top five in Look 
magazine’s national teacher of the year 
competition. 

He was among four teachers on the “Honor 
Roll” just under the winner, a physics in- 
structor from Walla Walla, Wash. Look said 
that “any on the Honor Roll would merit the 
national title.” 
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Speaking of Mr. Braboy, the magazine 
further said that he “rates a doctorate in 
dedication for his 42-year war on ignorance 
and poverty in the Carolinas.” 

It was a wonderful showing by a humble 
man who has overcome uncounted adversities 
to educate his people. The contest brought 
his inspiring story to national attention. All 
of us who have heard it are a little better 
for it. 


NIXON-CONGRESS COMPROMISE? 
HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, many 
are concerned over the legality and con- 
stitutionality issues involved in Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam. I think the follow- 
ing article is useful in considering that 
question: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
May 23, 1970] 
POLITICAL SETTLEMENT WOULD AVOID LEGAL 
SHOWDOWN : NIXON-CONGRESS COMPROMISE? 


(By Saville R. Davis) 


WASHINGTON: —There is surely a political 
crisis over Cambodia. Whether there is & 
constitutional crisis—that is in doubt. 

The President acted arbitrarily in the 
judgment of a significant number of Ameri- 
cans. He ordered the invasion of Cambodia 
with a minimum of consultation, either 
with Congress or his own officials. He per- 
sonally assumed the risk of so doing, and 
frankly told the country so. 

His opponents say this violated the spirit 
of the Constitution, which was written to 
end the rule of kings. That is a political 
judgment. 

The spirit of the Constitution is a matter 
of history—the Federalist papers, the debates, 
when the Constitution was formed and 
adopted, and the weight of subsequent prac- 
tice. Congress and the people can interpret 
the spirit of all this as they wish. 

But legally—that is another matter. 

The President can command his troops to 
march or stand still. Congress can declare 
war and raise money for the armies—or it 
can refuse. So says the Constitution. 

The President moved into Cambodia with- 
out asking for a declaration of war. The 
Constitution offers no specific objection. 

Congress, if it wants to, could cut off his 
funds and force him to order the troops 
out. Or it could impeach him. The Constitu- 
tion offers no objection. 

This is as clear as an unclear matter—the 
constitutional relationship between Con- 
gress and the Executive—can be. 

In the field of foreign policy, of war and 
peace, the Constitution throws most ques- 
tions into the political rather than the legal 
arena. That is the primary function of the 
nation’s basic document: to set limits to 
the power of the three top institutions of 
government and thereby to drive conflicts 
into the arena of political adjustment. 

In general, the President acts, and Con- 
gress responds. The adjustment between the 
two depends partly on presidential leader- 
ship and partly on the judgment of Congress 
and the country on the merits of the issue. 

So a compromise is emerging between 
President Nixon and the opposition leaders 
in the Senate. 

The President's immediate position re- 
mains intact as long as he withdraws from 
Cambodia—unless something changes the 
basic situation. The issue is whether Con- 
gress will attempt to bind his actions as 
Commander in Chief in the future, or force 
him to consult more widely. The outlook is 
for the latter, not the former. 
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It would be very surprising—~after the furor 
over the neatly timed and hastily steam- 
rollered Tonkin Gulf resolution, which 
President Johnson took as authorization for 
bombing North Vietnam and for generally 
escalating the Vietnam war, and after the 
similar furor over the narrow range of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s consultation in the case of 
Cambodia—if Mr. Nixon or any other presi- 
dent failed to consult more widely another 
time. 

The political costs are too high, and the 
political risks too dangerous. 

These costs and risks, now are being 
strongly impressed on Mr. Nixon and on the 
country at large by the debate over the 
various resolutions to ensure a larger role 
for the Senate in the future. 

If this is the way it works out, the nature 
of the crisis is much more political than it is 
constitutional. 

That is the general sense of the situation 
in Washington, in both legal and political 
circles. It is borne out by the fact of com- 
promise and the avoiding of a clearcut legal 
showdown by both the Senate and the 
Executive. 

COMPLICATING FACTOR 

There is a complicating factor in the pres- 
ent situation which the general public 
poorly understands and which has been very 
little discussed. 

At the present moment in history declara- 
tions of war are rarely being used, and there 
are specific cases in which they are generally 
considered undesirable. This increases the 
President’s room for maneuver, as his sup- 
porters would say, or his arbitrary action in 
the view of his critics. 

For the main congressional brake on the 
President, in matters of foreign policy, is 
fixed by the Constitution precisely on the 
declaration of war. If the President does not 
ask for a declaration, there is nothing which 
compels him to do so, and Congress has to 
resort to less-definite means of putting limits 
on the President. 


HOW ISSUE IS FUZZED 

The American military actions in Korea, 
Vietnam, Loas, and Cambodia have been re- 
garded by successive administrations as 
police actions rather than war. The goal has 
been to force an aggressor to withdraw from 
another country and remain behind his own 
borders—not to invade and defeat him, over- 
throw his government, occupy his country, 
and impose a settlement dictated by the 
victor, which are the normal aims of war. 

The last thing that would have been de- 
sired by the Senate liberals, who opposed 
general war in Indo-China and tried to 
block the escalations of Presidents Johnson 
and Nixon, was a commitment by Co 
to invade North Vietnam and destroy the 
power of its government. 

It might have led to nuclear war. 

So the constitutional issue is fuzzed today 
by the peculiar nature of an era of “limited 
war” where a formal declaration of hostili- 
ties is undesirable and presidents do not ask 
for it. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 
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TRUST IN ECONOMIC SYSTEM 
UNSHAKEN 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there have been many state- 
ments in the press in recent days about 
the state of the economy, I would like to 
bring to the attention of the House one 
of those statements, by the noted col- 
umnist, David Lawrence. In the Evening 
Star, which published his column on 
May 27, the headline reads, “Trust in 
Economic System Unshaken.” Mr. Law- 
rence was speaking for many of us when 
he wrote that column, and I include the 
article in the Recorp at this point: 

TRUST IN Economic SYSTEM UNSHAKEN 

(By David Lawrence) 

Talk of “recession” or “depression” con- 
tinues throughout the country, and gloom 
persists among those who watch the stock 
market decline. But fundamentally the pes- 
simism is due mostly to a feeling of uncer- 
tainty as to what the future has in store. 

While there are many factors that cause 
concern, public confidence in the stability of 
the economic system and its financial insti- 
tutions has not been shaken, as happens 
when there is a real depression. The cost of 
living is still high, and inflation is painful. 
Wages and inflation is painful. Wages have 
gone up and so have prices. The unemploy- 
ment rate, however, is not as large as it was 
even on many occasions in the 1960's when 
the words “recession” or “depression” were 
rarely mentioned. 

The Democrats—for political purposes, of 
course—are emphasizing the economic down- 
turn of the moment and doing eve 
they can to put the responsibility on the 
Republicans, 

But some of the administration support- 
ers are beginningg to reply. Rep. Robert 
Michel, R-Ill., commenting on attacks by 
Democratic leaders, points out that, while 
there is a 4.8 percent unemployment today, 
there was a 6.7 percent rate of unemploy- 
ment in 1961, 5.5 percent in 1962, 5.7 percent 
in 1963 and 5.2 percent in 1964—all under 
Democratic administrations. 

The current unemployment is by no 
means as serious as the unemployment of 
the 1930s, and hence what is going on today 
can hardly be called a “depression,” 

The most important thing to be borne in 
mind is that the cure for a bad economic 
situation had not been prepared by the gov- 
ernment in the 1930s when unemployment 
rose to record heights. Today the adminis- 
tration can send into the national economy 
a flow of funds at any time to stimulate 
business expansion and decrease unemploy- 
ment. 

There is no doubt that the President is 
well aware of the gloomy comments being 
made about the economic situation and that 
he wants to see business conditions change 
for the better. He is anxious, on the other 
hand, not to allow inflation to take a sudden 
upturn. If wages and prices continue to rise, 
the inflationary ill effects will be multiplied. 

The power of the federal government to 
pump money into the economy and to fix 
interest rates and even allocate new proj- 
ects in certain areas can produce a complete 
psychological readjustment across the coun- 
try with respect to the whole economic out- 
look. Such a development might come during 
the summer months, and some persons in 
the government are predicting that the econ- 
omy will show definite improvement begin- 
ning in September. 

Meanwhile, President Nixon is being urged 
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to call conferences with leaders of business 
and labor in order to keep prices and wages 
from being raised. While he undoubtedly 
would like to exert an influence in that di- 
rection, he recognizes how difficult it is to 
do so in any economy as complex as one con- 
taining so many big industries in America 
today. 

Unquestionably the Vietnam war is directly 
related to the economic situation. If there is 
a curtailment of expenditures for the war in 
Southeast Asia, the general assumption is 
that much of the money will be promptly be 
spent at home and that the national economy 
will be strengthened by a distribution of 
many billions of dollars in domestic projects, 

While American military operations in 
Vietnam are slowly being diminished, it is 
not likely that the full effects on the econ- 
omy will be felt for at least a year. But even 
the expectation of huge sums of money from 
the U.S. Treasury for domestic purposes may 
create an optimism with respect to American 
business enterprises and build up confidence 
in their future, 

The present era is undoubtedly a painful 
one. Aside from the political partisans who 
see an election coming and wish to blame 
the incumbent administration for everything 
that has happened, however, there is an en- 
couraging attitude among the impartial 
economists that the battle against inflation 
and the problems that have been created can 
be successfully handled without a serious 
recession. 


LET US GET THE FACTS STRAIGHT 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. WYMAN, Mr. Speaker, basic to 
any objective considerations of the true 
significance of the war in Indochina is 
the fact that war was taken there by 
the Communists, not by the United 
States. It is the Communists who are 
the aggressors, who attack South Viet- 
nam, who infiltrate the Vietcong, who 
are the aggressors in Cambodia and 
Laos. It is the Communists from North 
Vietnam with help in supplies and money 
from the Soviet Union, who are respon- 
sible for the war in Southeast Asia, for 
its continuation, and for many—al- 
though not all—of the horrors perpe- 
trated upon the peoples of Vietnam who 
must endure this conflict. 

War in Indochina—or war in the Mid- 
dle East for that matter—is succored, 
nurtured, aided, and abetted by com- 
munism. It is the Communists who are 
supplying Nasser of Egypt with planes, 
tanks, guns, and now pilots. It is Red 
China who waged war in Korea and who 
now stealthily encourages various in- 
cidents that at the appropriate time in 
the Communist timetable may be per- 
mitted to erupt into a so-called peoples 
revolt but which is really just another 
front between the forces of communism 
and freedom. 

Whether a particular segment of the 
world’s surface area is or is not as vital 
as another is legitimately arguable. 
Whether it is strategically or tactically 
advisabe to commit troops to fight far 
away in a hostile environment and with 
a 10,000-mile supply line is obviously 
questionable. But let it not be said that 
what is going on in Vietnam is a civil 
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war and that we should let brother 
take it out on brother there. The aggres- 
sor in Vietnam is communism by design 
and deliberate attack. Those supplies and 
weapons do not just appear there. They 
had to be ordered, to be planned for, to 
be received, to be requested, long in 
advance. 
Neither, as the following editorial 
points out, is victory President Nixon's 
objective in Vietnam. Our President is 
honoring the commitment made by this 
Nation to South Vietnam under a prede- 
cessor President. He can do no less. He is 
acting as the Examiner states, “with 
courage and statesmanship” and he de- 
serves the support of the American 


people. 
The editorial follows: 


THE COURAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 
(By Charles L. Gould) 


President Nixon did not take the fighting 
to Cambodia. 

The Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese 
did. 

In both world wars hundreds of thousands 
of American troops fought across Europe. 

They were not concerned with invisible 
national boundaries. They were concerned 
with meeting the enemy and destroying him. 

In 1917 and again in 1941 our nation made 
open declarations of war. War-time rules 
were imposed at home, Dissent was stifled. 
Battle goals were established. And power at 
our command was used to achieve them. 

Had we fought Hitler as we have fought 
Hanoi, our troops would still be mired down 
in the battlefields of Europe. Or—we would 
be saluting the swastika. 

For six long years our men have fought in 
Vietnam under a weird, one-sided code of 
Marquis of Queensbury rules, 

Our men were not permitted to fight to 
achieve victory, Our fighting men and their 
allies were not permitted to pursue the 
enemy into North Vietnam. They were not 
permitted to pursue the enemy into Laos and 
Cambodia. 

Thus the enemy was given the right of 
initiative. He could pick the time and place 
and method of his attacks. He could strike 
and run, 

Our men could lose but they could not 
win. 
The danger of the fighting escalating into 
a worldwide conflagration was our alibi for 
not defining the enemy’s defeat as our goal. 

The danger that the war would erupt on a 
global scale was present the moment we com- 
mitted our first fighting man to the con- 
flict. 

The same danger is implicit in each of the 
pacts we have with fifteen nations of Europe 
and with numerous other nations in Asia and 
the Middle East. 

These pacts were established to protect 
weak friends and allies from the repeatedly 
declared aggressive aims of the Communists. 

All should recognize that the danger of a 
third world war is ever-present. This danger 
was born the moment following World War 
II that the Communists again restated their 
goals of global domination. 

If World War III comes it will come when 
the Communists believe the time is right. 

They may believe the time is right if our 
country is so hopelessly divided that we— 
as a people—fail to support our President in 
supporting our fighting men as he did last 
night. 

Let it be clear that President Nixon has not 
established victory as a goal in Vietnam. 
Months ago he mapped plans for honorably 
extricating our troops from the conflict and 
turning the defense of South Vietnam over 
to the forces of that nation. He has not 
changed those goals. 

However, if the Viet Cong and the North 
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Vietnamese were permitted to expand and 
perpetuate their sanctuary in Cambodia, 
President Nixon saw grave danger that his 
carefully planned timetable of de-escalation 
would be destroyed. 

He saw a stepped-up threat to the safety 
of our fighting men. He saw the danger of 
expanded war through failure to act. 

He acted with courage and statesmanship. 
He merits our support. 


FOURTH ANNUAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I am seeking the views of my constituents 
on a number of important issues of the 
day. This is being accomplished by send- 
ing to postal patrons a questionnaire, the 
content of which I include in the RECORD 
at this point: 


I Wovutp LIKE Your Virws—FovurtTH ANNUAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Since I cannot talk with many of you 
personally, this type of survey has proved the 
next best way to obtain opinions. 

Your views have been of great assistance to 
me in considering the complex problems of 
the times. Again I am asking for your help 
in telling me your thinking about difficult 
legislative issues and matters of national 
and worldwide concern, 

Your ideas are very important to me. They 
help greatly in the decisionmaking process. 
Though the final decision is solely mine, your 
thinking is always taken into consideration 
as I cast my “yea” or “nay” vote. 

Thank you for your help! 

JOHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT, 

1. Do you approve the President's military 
decision to send U.S. troops into Cambodia? 

Yes — 

No— 

2. Do you favor: 

(a) Immediate withdrawal from Vietnam? 

Yes — 

No— 

(b) The President’s 
through Vietnamization? 

Yes — 

No— 

(c) Adecisive U.S. military victory? 

Yes — 

No— 

3. Should college deferments be phased 
gered to provide a larger pool of draft eligibles? 

es — 

No — 

4. Do you favor replacing the present draft 
lottery system with an all-volunteer military 
service if manpower requirements permit? 

Yes — 

No— 

5. Do you favor continued negotiations 
with the Soviet Union to limit development 
of nuclear weapons? 

Yes — 

No— 

6. Do you favor a federal study on U.S. 
population growth and possible methods of 
control? 

Yes — 

No— 

7. Should the present welfare system be 
replaced by a federally-financed minimum 
family income and work training plan as 
provided in the Family Assistance Act of 
1970? 

Yes — 

No— 

8. Should the Post Office Department be 
reorganized as an independent agency of 
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government, removed from all direct political 
control by Congress and the White House? 

Yes — 

No — 

9. Do you believe present economic condi- 
tions warrant wage, price, credit, and rent 
controls? 

Yes — 

No — 

10. Should a percentage of federal income 
tax money be shared with state and local 
governments, to be used on programs which 
they designate? 

Yes — 

No— 


A FED-UP PROF STRIKES BACK 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. ARENDS, Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people are very much disturbed and 
distressed over what has been taking 
place on our college campuses through- 
out the country. And not without good 
reason. 

All recognize the right of dissent. But 
the right to dissent does not include the 
right to destroy. Nor does it include the 
right to interfere with the rights of 
others. Freedom is not license. Freedo:. 
is ordered liberty under law. Otherwise 
we have no freedom at all for anyone. 
We would have anarchy. 

Many factors account for what has 
been taking place on our college cam- 
puses. Under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks I am inserting an article by 
Prof. K, Ross Toole, of the University of 
Montana, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of Sunday, May 31. I believe 
that the point of view he expressed is 
shared by the vast majority of the Amer- 
ican people. 

The article follows: 

A FED-UP PROF STRIKES Back 
(By K. Ross Toole) 

I am 49 years old. It took me many years 
and considerable anguish to get where I 
am—which isn’t much of any place except 
exurbia. I was nurtured in depression, lost 
four years to war, am invested with sweat, 
have had one coronary, am a “liberal,” a 
square and a professor. I am sick of the 
“young generation,” hippies, Yippies, mili- 
tants and nonsense. 

I am a professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Montana and I am supposed to 
have “liaison” with the young. Worse still, 
I am father of seven children. They range 
in age from 7 to 23. 

I am tired of being blamed, maimed and 
contrite; I am tired of tolerance and the 
reaching out (which is always my function) 
for understanding. I am sick of the total 
irrationality of the campus “rebel,” whose 
bearded visage, dirty hair, body odor and 
“tactics” are childish but brutal, naive but 
dangerous and the essence of arrogant tyr- 
anny, the tyranny of spoiled brats. 

I am terribly disturbed that I may be in- 
cubating more of the same. Our household 
is permissive, our approach to discipline is 
an apology and a retreat from standards, 
usually accompanied by gift in cash or kind. 

It is time to call a halt; time to live in 
an adult world where we belong and time 
to put these people in their places. We owe 
the “younger generation” what all “older 
generations” have owed younger genera- 
tions—love, protection to a point and respect 
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when they deserve it. We do not owe them 
our souls, our privacy, our whole lives, and 
above all, we do not owe them immunity 
from our mistakes, or their own. 

Every generation makes mistakes, always 
has and always will. We have made our 
share. But my generation has made America 
the most affluent country on earth; it has 
tackled, headon, a racial problem which no 
nation in the history of mankind had dared 
to do. It has publicly declared war on poverty 
and it has gone to the moon; it has desegre- 
gated schools and abolished polio; it has 
presided over the beginning of what is prob- 
ably the greatest social and economic revolu- 
tion in man’s history. 

It has begun these things, not finished 
them. It has declared itself and committed 
itself, and taxed itself and damn near run 
itself into the ground in the cause of social 
justice and reform. 

Its mistakes are fewer than my father’s 
generation—or his father’s, or his. Its great- 
est mistake is not Vietnam: it is the abdica- 
tion of its first responsibility, its pusillani- 
mous capitulation to its youth and its sick 
preoccupation with the problems of the 
young. 

WHO’sS IN CHARGE HERE? 

Since when have children ruled this coun- 
try? By virtue of what right, by what accom- 
plishment should thousands of teen-agers, 
wet behind the ears and utterly without the 
benefit of having lived long enough to have 
either judgment or wisdom, become the sages 
of our time? 

The psychologists, the educators and 
preachers say the young are rebelling against 
our archaic mores and morals. our material- 
istic approaches to iife, our failures in di- 
plomacy, our terr‘ble ineptitude in racial 
matters, our narrowness as parents, our 
blindness to the root ills of society. Balder- 
dash! 

Society hangs together by the stitching of 
many threads. No 18-year-old is simply the 
product of his 18 years; he is the product of 
3,000 years of the development of mankind— 
and throughout those years, injustice has ex- 
isted and been fought; rules have grown out- 
moded and been changed; doom has hung 
over men and been avoided; unjust wars 
have occurred; pain has been the cost of 
progress—and man has persevered. 

As a professor and the father of seven, I 
have watched this new generation and con- 
cluded that most of them are fine. A minor- 
ity are not—and the trouble is that this mi- 
nority threatens to tyrannize the majority 
and take over. I dislike that minority; I am 
aghast that the majority “takes” it and al- 
lows itself to be used. And I address myself 
to both the minority and the majority. I 
speak partly as a historian, partly as a father 
and partly as one fed-up, middle-aged and 
angry member of the so-called “establish- 
ment,” which, by the way, is nothing but a 
euphemism for “society.” 

Common courtesy and a regard for the 
opinions of others is not merely a decoration 
on the pie crust of society; it is the heart of 
the pie. Too many “youngsters” are egocen- 
tric boors, They will not listen, they will only 
shout down. 

Arrogance is obnoxious; it is also destruc- 
tive. Society has classically ostracized ar- 
rogance without the backing of demonstrable 
accomplishment. Why, then, do we tolerate 
arrogant slobs who occupy our homes, our 
administration buildings, our streets and 
parks, urinating on our beliefs and defiling 
our premises? It is not the police we need; it 
is an expression of our disgust and disdain. 
Yet we do more than permit; we dignify 
it with introspective flagellation! Somehow it 
is our fault. Balderdash again! 

Sensitivity is not the property of the young, 
nor was it invented in 1950. The young of any 
generation have felt the same impulse to 
grow, to reach out, to touch stars, to live 
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freely and to let the minds loose along unex- 
plored corridors. Young men and young wom- 
en have always stood on the same hill and 
felt the same vague sense of restraint that 
Separated them from the ultimate experi- 
ence—the sudden and complete expansion of 
the mind, the final fulfillment. It is one of 
the oldest, sweetest and most bitter experi- 
ences of mankind. 

Today’s young people did not invent it; 
they do not own it. And what they seek to at- 
tain, all mankind has sought to attain 
throughout the ages. Shall we, therefore, ap- 
prove the presumed attainment of it through 
heroin, speed, LSD and other drugs? And 
shall we, permissively, let them poison them- 
Selves simply because, as in most other re- 
Spects, we feel vaguely guilty because we 
brought them into this world? 

Again, it is not police raids and tougher 
laws that we need, it is merely strength—the 
Strength to explain, in our potty, middle-aged 
way, that what they seek, we sought; that it 
is somewhere, but not here and sure as hell 
not in drugs; that, in the meanwhile, they 
will cease and desist the poison game, And 
this we must explain early and hard—and 
then police it ourselves. 


“WE ARE NOT BLIND” 


Society, “The Establishment,” is not a 
foreign thing we seek to impose on the young. 
We know it is far from perfect, We did not 
make it; we have only sought to change it. 
The fact that we have only been minimally 
Successful is the story of all generations— 
as it will be the story of the generation com- 
ing up. 

Yet we have worked a number of wonders. 
We have changed it. We are deeply con- 
cerned about our failures; we have not solved 
the racial problem but we have faced it; 
we are terribly worried about the degrada- 
tion of our environment, about injustices, 
inequities, the military-industrial complex 
and bureaucracy. But we have attacked these 
things. 

We have, all our lives, taken arms against 
our sea of troubles—and fought effectively. 
But we also have fought with a rational 
knowledge of the strength of our adversary 
and, above all, knowing that the war is one 
of attrition in which the “unconditional 
surrender” of forces of evil is not about to 
occur. We win, if we win at all, slowly and 
painfully. That is the kind of war society 
has always fought—because man is what he 
is. 


Knowing this, why do we listen sub- 
serviently to the violent tacticians of the 
new generation? Either they have total vic- 
tory by Wednesday next or burn down our 


carefully built barricades in adolescent 
pique; either they win now or flee off to a 
commune and quit; either they solve all 
problems this week or join a wrecking crew 
of paranoids. 

Youth has always been characterized by im- 
patient idealism. If it were not, there would 
be no change, But impatient idealism does 
not extend to guns, fire bombs, riots, vicious 
arrogance and instant gratification. That 
is not idealism; it is childish tyranny. The 
worst of it is that we (professors and fac- 
ulties in particular), in a paroxysm of self- 
abnegation and apology, go along, abdicate, 
apologize as if we had personally created 
the ills of the world—and thus lend our- 
selves to chaos. We are the led, not the lead- 
ers. And we are fools. 

As a professor, I meet the activists and rey- 
olutionaries every day. They are inexcusa- 
bly ignorant. If you want to make a revo- 
lution, do you not study the ways to do it? 
Of course not? Che Guevara becomes their 
hero. He failed; he died in the jungles of 
Bolivia with an army of six. His every move 
was a miscalculation and a mistake. Mao 
Tse-tung and Ho Chi Minh led revolutions 
based on a peasantry and an overwhelming- 
ly ancient rural economy. And yet they are 
the pattern makers for the SDS and ths 
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student militants in our modern, technolog- 
ical society. 

I have yet to talk to an “activist” who has 
read Crane Brinton’s “The Anatomy of Rev- 
olution,” or who is familiar with the works 
of Jefferson, Washington, Paine, Adams or 
even Marx or Engels. And I have yet to talk 
to a student militant who has read about 
racism elsewhere or who understands, even 
primitively, the long and wondrous struggle 
of the NAACP and the genius of Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr., whose name they invariably 
take in vain. 

An old and scarred member of the wars of 
organized labor in the United States in the 
1930s recently remarked to me: “These ‘rad- 
icals’ couldn't organize well enough to pro- 
duce a sensible platform, let alone revolt 
their way out of a paper bag.” But they 
can, because we let them destroy our univer- 
sities, make our parks untenable, make a 
shambles of our streets and insult our flag. 

I assert that we are in trouble with this 
younger generation not because we have 
failed our country, not because of affluence 
or stupidity, not because we are antedilu- 
vian, not because we are middle-class ma- 
terialists—but simply because we have failed 
to keep that generation in place and we have 
failed to put them back there when they got 
out of it. We have the power; we do not have 
the will. We have the right, we have not 
exercised it. 


REAPPRAISAL NEEDED 


To the extent that we now rely on the 
police, Mace, the National Guard, tear gas, 
steel fences and a wringing of hands, we will 
fail. 

What we need is a reappraisal of our own 
middle-class selves: our worth and our hard- 
won progress. We need to use disdain, not 
Mace; we need to assess a weapon we came 
by the hard way, by travail and labor, firm 
authority as parents, teachers, businessmen, 
workers and politicians. 

The best place to start is at home. But the 
most practical and effective place right now 
is our campuses. This does not mean a 
flood of angry edicts, a sudden clampdown, 
a “new” policy. It simply means that fac- 
ulties should stop playing chicken, that 
demonstrators should be met not with po- 
lice but with expulsions. The power to expel 
(strangely unused) has been the legitimate 
recourse of universities since 1209. 

A university cannot function without 
rules for conduct. It cannot, as society can- 
not, legislate morals. It is dealing with young 
men and women, 18 to 22. But it cam and 
must promulgate rules. It cannot function 
without order—and therefore, who disrupts 
order must leave. It cannot permit students 
to determine when, what and where they 
shall be taught; it cannot permit the oc- 
cupation of its premises, in violations both 
of the law and its regulation, by “mili- 
tants.” 

There is room within the university com- 
plex for basic student participation but there 
is no room for slobs, disruption and vio- 
lence. The first obligation of the adminis- 
tration is to lay down the rules early, clearly 
and positively and to attach to this state- 
ment the penalty for violation. It is pro- 
foundly simple—and the failure to state it, 
in advance, is the salient failure of universi- 
ty administrators in this age. 

This is neither new nor revolutionary. Ex- 
pulsion is merely the reassertion of an old, 
accepted and necessary right of the admin- 
istration of any institution. The failure of 
university administrators to use it is one of 
the mysteries of our permissive age—and the 
blame must fall largely on faculties because 
they have consistently pressured adminis- 
trators not to act. 

Suppose the students refuse to recognize 
expulsions; suppose they march, riot, strike? 
The police? No. The matter by prearrange- 
ment, publicly stated, should then pass to 
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the courts. If buildings are occupied, the 
court enjoins the participating students. It 
has the lawful power to declare them in con- 
tempt. If violence ensues, it is in violation 
of the court’s order. 

Too simple? Not at all. Merely an old proc- 
ess which we seem to have forgotten. It is 
too direct for those who seek to employ 
Freudian analysis, too positive for “academic 
senates” who long for philosophical debate 
and too prosaic for those who seek orgiastic 
self-condemnation. 

This is a country full of decent, worried 
people like myself. It is also a country full 
of people fed up with nonsense. We need, 
those of us over 30, tax-ridden, harried, con- 
fused, weary and beat-up, to reassert our 
hard-won prerogatives. It is our country, too. 
We have fought for it, bled for it, dreamed 
for it and we love it. It is time to reclaim it. 


IDA PHILLIPS CASE 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, a sen- 
sitive article written by Molly Sinclair 
of the Miami Herald on the case of Ida 
Phillips shows you with great exactness 
the discrimination in employment prac- 
tices against women. It should show you 
also the cost of this discrimination to 
both families and taxpayers and, finally, 
it demonstrates completely the incredible 
stupidity of the Federal judiciary. I re- 
mind you again that this is at least the 
second instance in which the Federal ju- 
diciary has refused to enforce the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 ban on sex discrim- 
ination. Their excuses are flimsy, ill-con- 
sidered, and unbelievable. I would like to 
say also the women with real courage in 
this country in seeking employment 
rights have been southern women. 

The article of May 24, 1970, follows: 
IpA PHILLIPS Has A CASE—JUDGE CARSWELL 

Sam No. WILL SUPREME Court Say YES? 


(By Molly Sinclair) 


JACKSONVILLE.—Ida Phillips doesn’t look 
like much of a fighter. 

She’s small and a bit stooped and she sags 
around the middle from eight pregnancies. 
She's also reserved and a little shy. 

But underneath, Ida Phillips is tough. 

Tough from the corn and cotton fields of 
South Carolina where her sharecropper par- 
ents and their kids had to scratch out a 
living. 

Tough from trying to feed her own chil- 
dren, after their father left, on the tips she 
earned as a waitress. 

And tough from fighting a space and de- 
fense contractor all the way from its Orlando 
plant to the U.S. Supreme Court when man- 
agement refused to consider her job appli- 
cation because she had a preschool child. 

“They thought I'd give up,” she says. “But 
I never did. Anything I've ever set my mind 
to, I stuck with. I just don't give up easy.” 

Maybe, she adds with a rare show of hu- 
mor, “because I’m Capricorn.” That’s the 
zodiac sign astrologers associate with 
courage and earthiness and inflexibility of 
purpose. 

The Supreme Court agreed in March to 
hear the case brought by Mrs. Phillips 
against the Martin-Marietta Corp. When 
the justices rule, after arguments next fall 
or winter, it will be the first time the na- 
tion’s highest court takes a stand on a sex 
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discrimination suit filed under Title 7 of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

The case went up on appeal after the Fifth 
Circuit Court, by a 2-1 vote, decided against 
Mrs. Phillips and a request for a rehearing 
before all 13 circuit judges was denied. 
Among those voting not to hear it in full 
court was G. Harrold Carswell, who has since 
been labeled a “sexist,” been refused a seat 
on the Supreme Court, resigned as a circuit 
judge and announced as a candidate for 
the U.S. Senate. 

“Old Carswell has got to feel bad about 
this,” says Mrs. Phillips, who intends to vote 
against him just as he voted against her. 

With a flat country twang and disarming 
candor, the 36-year-old mother says the 
whole thing started on a cool September 
evening four years ago in Orlando, where 
the family was living at the time. 


NEWSPAPER AD TOLD OF JOBS 


“I'd seen this ad in the Orlando paper for 
100 assembly-trainees at Martin-Marietta 
that said to apply between 6 and 8:30 p.m.,” 
she says. 

She went to the plant with Tom Phillips, 
the 46-year-old mechanic she married a few 
months earlier that year. He was her second 
husband. Her first one left in 1964, after 
14 years and seven children, and she sup- 
ported them with her waitress earnings and 
$80 a month welfare aid for two years, until 
she and Phillips married. 

“Tom is the stepfather,” she explains. 

“Yeah, a bad stepfather,” he adds with a 
wink. 

Phillips waited in the car that night while 
she went inside to apply. 

“There were lots of people, and I had 
to wait in line a long time. Somebody there 
said they really wanted 200 trainees but 
had announced openings for only 100 be- 
cause they didn’t want so many people com- 
ing out to apply. 


“I COULD SEE ME WORKING THERE” 


“I filled out the application and gave it 
to the receptionist. She looked at it and put 
it to one side and told me she was sorry 
but women with preschool kids weren't go- 
ing to be hired. So I thanked her and went 
back out to the car.” 

Phillips, a big, handsome man with crew- 
cut sand-colored hair and tanned skin, in- 
terrupted his wife. 

“I told the Mother they couldn’t do that. I 
said it was a violation of the sex law. 

“I said to stop on the way home and 
we'd get some good stationery—cause with 
seven kids we didn’t have anything decent at 
home to write on—and we'd write somebody 
about this. 

“She was drivin’, and I wasn’t paying at- 
tention because she’s a good driver. 

“But all of a sudden we noticed the signs 
were backwards, She said, ‘I believe I’m going 
the wrong way.’ And she was. We were going 
the wrong way on the main expressway. 
Thank the Lord nobody was coming at us. 
She made a U-turn right quick and we got 
off that road. 

“But that’s how upset she was about the 
thing.” 

He paused, and Mrs, Phillips picked up the 
conversation. 

“I never was so letdown over anything in 
my life like that job turndown. I could just 
see me working there and being able to do 
things for my kids. I knew the pay was good, 
maybe $4,000 a year more than I was making 
at my waitress job, and it would mean reg- 
ular hours and employe benefits. I could see 
how well people who worked at the plant 
were doing,” 

“LAW FOR ALL OR JUST A GROUP” 

When they got home that night, they 
wrote two letters. One to President Johnson, 
& copy to Martin-Marietta. 

“We said in the letter,” Phillips remem- 
bers, “what happened at the plant and we 
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said ‘Is the law passed for all the people 
in this nation or just for a group?’” 

Martin-Marietta never replied, but four 
days later there was an answer from the 
President's office saying that the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity office would get in 
touch with Mrs. Phillips, and two days later 
there was a form from EEO to fill out and 
return. 

By the time federal investigators concluded 
sufficient grounds existed for a lawsuit 
against the plant, two years had passed and 
the Phillipses had moved to Jacksonville 
where he had lived once before and where 
mechanics’ wages were better. 

Now, with Peggy, 19, the oldest child mar- 
ried, there are only six kids at home, and 
three of them work, Ronnie, 17, puts in eight 
hours a day as a cook from 3:30 to 11:30 p.m., 
after school, Brother Al, 15, is a dishwasher at 
the same restaurant, Vera, 16, and her mother 
wait tables at a nearby Ranch House. 


ALL BUT THREE CHILDREN WORK 


“The kids wanted to work” Mrs. Phillips 
says. “The oldest boy got a summer job as 
a dishwasher as soon as he was old enough.” 

That fall she went with him to buy school 
clothes. “He picked them out, and while I 
was there waiting, I thought how this was 
the first time he’d ever had anything he 
really wanted. Always before, I'd had to buy 
only the cheapest clothes and nothing they 
ever wanted,” 

When the younger children saw “what 
Ronnie had done for himself by getting a 
job, they all wanted to work, too.” 

And now, with all but three in the family 
working, “We're doing pretty good.” 

Much better, she adds, than a few years 
ago after her first husband left and the 
family financial condition was so bleak. 

She remembers a minister suggesting to 
her then that she “farm the kids out in 
foster homes.” 

“It made me cry just to think of that. I 
told him I wasn’t going to break up my 
family, that if we were going to starve, we'd 
starve together.” 

The federal government, which joined with 
Mrs. Phillips in the case, has said Martin- 
Marietta’s refusal to hire her “is contrary 
to the federal policy of encouraging unem- 
ployed women with preschool aged children 
to seek gainful employment as an alternative 
to welfare payments.” 

Mrs, Phillips agrees. 

“I didn't like being on welfare. I never 
would have taken it if I could have gotten 
work that paid enough. I've applied for other 
jobs besides waiting tables, but nobody much 
wanted to hire me.” 

Not, she said, because she had preschool 
children, but because she had so many chil- 
dren. “They figure you won’t show up for 
work half the time.” 

It isn’t usually stated, she says, but em- 
ployers feel a mother should be at home 
with her children. “But what mother wants 
to stay at home when her kids are hungry 
and need clothes? No, you want to work and 
get the things your kids need.” 

When she married Tom, she stopped ac- 
cepting welfare, “With me and Mother work- 
ing and making enough to get by, it wouldn’t 
be justice to take it," he says. 

At present she works six and sometimes 
seven days a week, from 6:30 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. “I haven’t missed a day in I don’t know 
when,” she says. “And when I get home, I go 
i crazy cleaning and doing things around 

re.” 

“Here” for Mrs. Phillips is a modest white 
brick house on Redberry Lane in the Arling- 
ton Hills section of Jacksonville, a few blocks 
from Jacksonville University on the east side 
of the St. Johns River. 

It is a neat, well-kept home with a big 
shade tree in the backyard. The gold-uphol- 
stered furniture in the living room and the 
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table and chairs in the dining room look 
brand new, though they are three years old. 
“You're only about the third person to ever 
sit on that couch,” Mrs. Phillips explains. 
“People say we're crazy, but we don’t use 
these rooms.” 

The furniture was bought a piece at a time. 
“We can’t pay cash for anything big and we 
don’t charge. We paid it out $10 a week.” 

One of eight children, Mrs. Phillips was 
born and reared on a farm near Lynchburg, 
S.C. The “next to the baby” in the family, 
she worked in the fields after school like the 
others, 

“I didn’t finish school,” she says. “I 
dropped out after the 10th grade and got 
married.” 

She didn’t plan to have a big family, she 
says. “The first baby died. After that, the 
kids just came. I didn’t know how to control 
it. You know how old-fashioned people were 
then, You didn't talk about that sort of 
thing.” 

After awhile she and her first husband and 
children moved to Maryland and then to Or- 
lando. The youngest child, Gracie, was two 
and the only one not in school when Mrs. 
Phillips applied at Martin-Marietta. Ken- 
neth, now a fifth grader, was 6 and Bryan, 
now a seventh grader, was 9. 

Next to winning this case, Mrs, Phillips has 
two goals in life. One is to finish her ironing, 
and the other is to go to South Carolina this 
Christmas for a family reunion. 

“My parents will be married 50 years if 
they live till Dec. 26,” she says. 

“I was kind of a disappointment to my 
mother, dropping out of school and all. She’s 
kind of big society, belonging to the home 
demonstration club and the civic league and 
that sort of thing. 

“She had dreams of me being some- 
body . maybe a home demonstration 


agent or something like that.” 


LAND REFORM IN VIETNAM 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to recommend to the attention of my 
colleagues in Congress a recent news dis- 
patch from Saigon which appeared in 
the Milwaukee Journal of May 22. This 
article, written by the distinguished jour- 
nalist, Mr. John N. Reddin, details in 
clear and logical terms the necessity for 
moving forward as quickly as possible 
with an effective land reform program in 
South Vietnam. 

Mr. Reddin’s story also demonstrates 
the need for congressional consideration 
of House Resolution 17117, a bill which 
I have cosponsored with 10 other col- 
leagues from both sides of the aisle. 

House Resolution 17117, is designed to 
speed up a meaningful land reform pro- 
gram in Vietnam. I would encourage 
cutting the present timetable from 4 to 
2 years. Most importantly perhaps, this 
legislation would hasten the “Vietnami- 
zation” of the war and the withdrawal of 
American forces, thereby saving precious 
lives and billions of dollars in war costs. 

Mr. Reddin’s article follows: 

LAND REFORM NEEDED IN VIETNAM, BUT FAST 
(By John N Reddin) 


Satcon, Vietnam—One reason the Vietcong 
managed for so long to control large areas 
of the South Vietnamese countryside was 
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that the peasants living there had little rea- 
son to defend their homes. 

They did not own the land they worked. 
They paid huge proportions of the rice and 
other crops they raised to landlords for rent. 
The Vietcong promised them land. 

President Nguyen Van Thieu is embark- 
ing on a new land reform program that 
would turn two million acres of riceland 
over to the farmers who now operate as 
tenants. The program was started late in 
March in the rich Mekong delta—and Thieu 
called it the “happiest day of my life.” 


REFORM WAS SLOW 


Americans who have watched one failure 
after another in land reform since the mid- 
1950s are simultaneously hopeful and doubt- 
ful. They welcome President Thieu'’s en- 
thusiasm, but one of them said: “The presi- 
dent has good intentions right now, but the 
question is whether he will still have them 
four or six months from now.” 

Before the French were driven from Viet- 
nam in 1954, most of the farmland was 
owned by Frenchmen or rich Vietnamese. 
Most farmers were tenants and paid 45% to 
55% of all crops to landlords. 

Decrees in 1955 attempted to limit rents 
to 25% of crops, but that level never was 
reached. Landlords continued to milk their 
tenants. Another decree in 1956 limited rice- 
land holdings to 250 acres an acreage over 
that was expropriated. 

In 1958 the government took over all 
French riceland, 1.7 million acres, and 
started to redistribute it. But the concern 
of the government over its own political sur- 
vival plus bad administration and a deteri- 
oration of security against Vietcong raids 
and influence brought the program almost to 
a standstill. In the 1962-1967 period only 
6,000 acres were turned over to tenants. 


GOVERNMENT WILL BUY 


Cao Van Than, minister of land reform 
and agriculture, started pushing early in 1969 
for a new land reform program. He was 
encouraged by the United States aid mission, 
which pledged an original $10 million to get 
the program started and said it would seek 
another $30 million for the project. At the 
same time, the Americans began to aid in 
aerial photography of farm areas to make 
redistribution easier. 

Under the program just started, it is hoped 
to redistribute 3.2 million aces to about a 
million farmers, with families totaling six 
million people. The government will buy the 
land, paying cash for 20% of the cost and 
giving bonds for the remaining 80%. The 
price is set at 244 times the value of the an- 
nual crop. 

One American official told me: 

“Landlords won't get much out of it, but 
they don’t seem to be griping. Many of them 
have long since put their money into urban 
projects. Few have much faith in the fu- 
ture—they figure that if the war is won 
they'll lose the land anyway, and if it is 
lost they will get nothing for it from the 
Communists. So they are willing to accept 
80% payment in bonds that are not ne- 
gotiable and that have no payment date, 
and consider it good riddance. They do not 
even seem to complain about the 10% in- 
terest the bonds will pay—even if it is less 
than the rate of inflation.” 


COSTS $400 MILLION 


The total project will cost about $400 mil- 
lion. Some Americans feel that it would be 
a good deal even if the United States paid 
the whole bill. 

“Give a man some land of his own and 
he will be more prone to defend it and less 
prone to listen to Communist propaganda,” 
is the way one American puts it. “That $400 
million is a drop in the bucket compared to 
what our military operations cost us—it 
would keep the military going only about 
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a week. If land reform can increase security, 
it is a military as well as a political gain.” 


“HAS TO WORK NOW” 


Americans worry about the capacity of the 
government, and its long term commitment, 
to move land reform fast enough. Some point 
out that it took three years before any of 
the land listed for transfer was distributed 
after 1957, and four years to distribute for- 
mer French holdings. 

“We don't have that much time now,” an 
official warns. “If the program is going to do 
any good, it has to work right now.” 

Coupled with the land reform program 
is a training program that got well under- 
way last year. By the end of 1969 some 63,000 
village officials went through programs de- 
signed to teach them how to get their peo- 
ple to work for economics, social and po- 
litical improvement. 

For some time such programs have in- 
cluded building roads, digging wells, putting 
up bridges and providing schools and dis- 
pensaries. But the fact is that many such 
projects are too big for villages to handle, 
and district and provincial officials have to 
get into the act. 

The trend now is to get villagers to work 
on minor projects—such as building cement 
floors for piggeries, fish ponds, chicken coops 
and such projects. 


OVERCOMING THE CRISIS OF 
CONFIDENCE 


Hon. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 


the Honorable Samuel DePalma, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs, recently addressed 
the biennial convention of the United 
Nations Association of the United States. 

His speech, “Overcoming the Crisis of 
Confidence,” was most illuminating and 
I commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

OVERCOMING THE CRISIS OF CONFIDENCE 


I welcome this opportunity to speak to this 
eminent gathering of the United Nations 
Association of the USA because I have long 
wanted to thank you for the support and 
encouragement you have given us through- 
out the years. I hope you will not think me 
ungrateful, however, if I hasten to call on 
you for further assistance. Your help is 
needed in overcoming the crisis of confidence 
from which the United Nations is now suf- 
fering. 

There is no need to belabor the point. We 
all know there is a crisis of confidence, but 
it may help to illuminate the areas where 
some remedial action can be taken if we look 
at the way the UN is viewed by the public, 
the Congress and this Administration. 


I. THE PUBLIC 


There is ample evidence that public sup- 
port for the United Nations has been de- 
clining. Nevertheless, judging by the polls 
and other indications, a majority of Ameri- 
cans is still very favorably disposed and sees 
the Organization, with all its faults, as the 
best hope for mankind. However, it also be- 
lieves that the UN has not achieved its cen- 
tral purpose—the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. Certain groups of 
our people who are particularly interested in 
the outcome of specific conflict situations 
have grown rather bitter about the UN’s fail- 
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ure to deal effectively, or even fairly, with 
those situations. 

The general public is vaguely aware of 
the “good works” performed by the UN sys- 
tem in economic, social, and technical areas, 
but—with a few exceptions, such as 
UNICEF—it is very inadequately informed 
about the actual work being done, and par- 
ticularly how it benefits the United States. 
Much of the continuing and constructive 
work of the UN system is obscured from the 
view of the general public by the smoke- 
screen of oratory and confrontation which 
emanates from UN meetings. The public’s 
attention is caught by the loud disagree- 
ments voiced in UN debates and seldom 
focuses on the work programs which con- 
tinue, almost despite the oratory. 

Among our youth, interest in the UN is 
spotty, although I have the impression that 
there is much enthusiasm and idealism 
which could be enlisted if only young people 
were persuaded that the UN had a vital role 
to play in world affairs. 

The academic community these days in- 
cludes relatively few specialists who find the 
UN worthy of concentrated attention, though 
happily they are among its most effective 
supporters. 

I. THE CONGRESS 


The Congress shares the view that the 
United Nations has not carried out its pri- 
mary mission to keep the peace or to restore 
breaches of the peace. The Congress, as a 
whole, tends to pay little attention to the 
economic, social and technical activities of 
the UN system, though many members of 
Congress continue to give it strong support 
and to prod the Executive Branch to pay 
more attention to it. 

Congressional Committees have become in- 
creasingly critical of the steady and sub- 
stantial rise in the costs of the United Na- 
tions system. The assessed budgets of the 
United Nations and its family of specialized 
agencies have risen from $130.3 million in 
1960 to $371.5 million in 1969. During the 
same period the total of voluntary contri- 
butions to the UN system for economic de- 
velopment and relief activities grew from 
$109.7 million to $441.7 million. 

Above all, Congress is concerned that the 
United States has so little influence on the 
size of budgets and the shape of UN pro- 
grams, and that, as a result, the Congress 
cannot demand the kind of accountability 
for the uses made of our contributions to 
UN programs which it does for other forms 
of US expenditures. Having read only 
sketchy summaries of the Jackson Capacity 
Study, the Pearson Report, and similar 
studies, the Congress has come to feel that 
rising UN costs are at least partly the result 
of mismanagement, duplication and a lack 
of priorities. 

You who have the time or inclination to 
follow UN affairs closely know that there are 
sound answers to many of these criticisms 
and concerns. However, I believe that some 
of the concerns felt by our public and the 
Congress must be taken seriously. 

The UN is no longer an infant organiza- 
tion. Nor is the UN system particularly small 
in size. The United Nations system has, in 
fact, become a rather big business. It is a 
sizable conglomerate, employing in all a staff 
of about 30,000 throughout the world, plus 
some 15,000 local employees in relief and de- 
velopment activities. But it is a conglomerate 
which lacks a central board of directors. Its 
affiliated agencies are responsible, in the first 
instance, to separate constituencies of medi- 
cal, agricultural, educational, scientific and 
other interest groups and specialists. The 
member governments, which pay the bills, 
are often unable to impose a unifying disci- 
pline on their own specialists who represent 
them in the governing bodies of the various 
agencies. They tend, as a result, to shift the 
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blame to the international agencies for the 
lack of coordination, the failure to set pri- 
orities and the rising costs which many of 
them regard as excessive. 

The answer, surely, is not to seek to im- 
pose any one government's order of priorities 
or budget ceilings on these agencies, but to 
insist that the UN system should organize 
itself so as to provide more information to 
member governments, more central direction 
and a common order of program priorities. 
Failing this, there is bound to be greater re- 
sistance to rising costs and a further decline 
in the support, 

Perhaps what is needed now is an increased 
sense of accountability to member govern- 
ments on the part of the administrations of 
the UN specialized agencies and programs. 
Not that they are not already fully subject 
to the decisions of their member govern- 
ments, decisions which, as I said, too often 
reflect inadequate coordination in terms of 
national priorities. But this difficulty is com- 
pounded if the international administrations 
do not make available to the governments the 
information they need as a basis for reaching 
sound judgments on program priorities and 
costs. 

It is no longer permissible to expect na- 
tional delegations to act on the basis of late 
and sometimes totally inadequate documen- 
tation. Governments should not be expected 
to approve illustrative programs which may 
or may not turn out to be the activities on 
which funds are actually expended. Nor can 
they be expected to accept on faith the value 
of on-going programs which are either not 
evaluated for actual results or, if evaluated, 
the results are not reported to governments. 
It is not enough to argue that the sums ex- 
pended by international organizations are 
small in comparison with national budgets 
or aS measured against needs. What matters 
is how effectively available funds are uti- 
lized—and since the funds are clearly in- 
adequate, it matters even more. 

I want at the same time to commend the 
initiative and drive displayed by most UN 
agency and program administrations. This is 
one of the most heartening and promising 
signs on the UN scene, particularly in the 
face of the disillusionment felt in other 
quarters. But they must also see to it that 
member governments are given the informa- 
tion needed to evaluate their performance 
and to share their enthusiasm. 

They must also begin to see their roles 
more as members of the UN system and less 
as independent entities. Ways must be found 
to overcome the disadvantages of what we 
now see as an excessive degree of decentrali- 
zation in the system. The UN Economic and 
Social Council and the General Assembly 
must assert their responsibility to assess 
overall priorities throughout the UN system. 

I have felt it appropriate to mention these 
facts of life here because I know I will not 
be misunderstood by an audience dedicated 
to supporting the UN. I hope you agree with 
me that constructive criticism is needed 
from its supporters if any organization is 
to grow and maintain its vitality. 

There is another point to be made about 
the feeling of disillusionment felt today 
about the UN. Much of it reflects confusion 
about the essential purpose of the United 
Nations. Let’s recall what it is all about: It 
was established to promote the building of 
a world order which can promote peace, jus- 
tice and progress. Philosophers have thought 
in these terms throughout the ages, but 
only in this century have nations actually 
engaged in practical cooperation to imple- 
ment this vision. This is a venture even 
more bold, complex and difficult than, say, 
the conquest of outer space. 

Yet, whereas we understand the need for 
a systems-wide approach in the application 
of new technologies to the conquest of outer 
space, we often appear to be seeking short- 
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cuts in the task of creating a world order. 
The fault lies not in the Charter, which es- 
tablished a solid framework for this venture, 
but in our expectations, which were dis- 
torted by the anguish of the Second World 
War and succeeding conflicts. Somehow we 
came to believe that if only we had the proper 
machinery, we could assure peace. So we 
began creating machinery to enforce the rule 
of law throughout the world before we had 
created the conditions necessary for the ac- 
ceptance of that law. 

There is no cause for disillusion if we 
remember what we are about. The need for 
the effective functioning of the UN as a 
peacekeeper is urgent. Our successive mili- 
tary involvements abroad are proof of the 
desperate need for an effective multilateral 
system of peacekeeping and for the accepted 
procedures for the pacific settlement and ad- 
judication of disputes. Moreover, new tasks 
for international cooperation are emerging, 
of which the most readily understood is the 
need to deal with threats to our environ- 
ment—a multilateral task if ever there was 
one. 

But we must think more realisticlaly about 
the future. What do we want the United Na- 
tions to be doing five, ten, twenty-five years 
from now? What are the obstatcles? How 
can we remove them, or get around them? 
What actions can the United States take, by 
itself, to strengthen the Organization? 


IN. THE ADMINISTRATION 


Let me say a word about the attitude of 
the Administration of President Nixon. Presi- 
dent Nixen and Secretary of State Rogers 
have, at every appropriate opportunity, re- 
affirmed their belief in, and support for, the 
United Nations. In September 1969, the Pres- 
ident made a major policy address at the 
General Assembly and suggested some speci- 
fic tasks for the United Nations, including 
action to discourage hijacking of airplanes, 
to encourage international voluntary serv- 
ice, to foster the related objectives of eco- 
nomic development and population control, 
to protect the environment, and to share 
the benefits of the exploration of outer space. 

To this list he added, in his February 19, 
1970 Foreign Policy Report to Congress, the 
need to develop international law in regard 
to the breadth of the territorial sea and the 
boundary between the continental shelf and 
the deep seabeds, and the need for interna- 
tional agreement on a regime for exploita- 
tion of the deep seabed resources. 

Secretary Rogers, in his speech on April 
25 to the American Society of International 
Law, called in particular for increased re- 
liance on the International Court of Jus- 
tice—one of the six “principal organs” of 
the United Nations—and made a number of 
suggestions to increase the influence and ef- 
fectiveness of the Court. 

Under Secretary Richardson, in his ad- 
dress on April 29 to the Convocation on the 
Challenge of Building Peace, stressed the 
need for utilizing fully procedures for main- 
taining the peace which are available both 
through regional organizations and the 
United Nations. He called for prompt action 
to break the impasse on UN peacekeeping 
procedures, stressing that agreement should 
be reached on procedures that are politically 
resonsive, efficient in administration and 
adaptable to rapidly evolving events. He also 
called for efforts to revitalize Articles 14, 33 
and 36 of the United Nations Charter re- 
lating to methods of adjustment of interna- 
tional disputes. He drew attention to the 
possibilities for constructive action open to 
the Secretary General under Article 99 and 
to the desirability of making the Security 
Council a greater center for world consul- 
tations by holding periodic meetings at the 
foreign ministers level. 

We have given solid evidence of our sup- 
port for the United Nations and the UN 
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system by ratifying the Privileges and Im- 
munities Convention, seeking an appropria- 
tion of $20 million as our contribution to 
the expansion of United Nations Headquar- 
ters, requesting sizable increases in our con- 
tributions to the United Nations Develop- 
ment Program, and by submitting the Geno- 
cide Convention for the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

The President has today just announced 
that he is proposing that all nations adopt, 
as soon as possible, a treaty under which 
they would renounce all national claims over 
the natural resources of the seabed beyond 
the point where the high seas reach a depth 
of 200 meters and would agree to regard 
these resources as the common heritage of 
mankind. The President further proposed 
that the Treaty should establish an inter- 
national regime of the exploitation of sea- 
bed resources beyond this limit and that this 
regime should include the collection of sub- 
stantial mineral royalties to be used for 
international community purposes, particu- 
larly economic assistance to developing 
countries. The regime should also establish 
general rules to prevent unreasonable inter- 
ference with other uses of the ocean, to pro- 
tect the ocean from pollution, to assure the 
integrity of investments and to provide for 
peaceful and compulsory settlement of dis- 
putes. Coastal nations would act as trustees 
for the international community in an inter- 
national trusteeship zone, comprising the 
continental margins seaward of 200 meters 
depth off their coasts and agreed interna- 
tional machinery would authorize and regu- 
late exploration and use of seabed resources 
beyond the margins. 

The United States will introduce specific 
proposals to these ends at the August meet- 
ing of the UN Seabeds Committee. Pending 
agreement on a treaty, the President has in- 
dicated we woud be prepared to join an ap- 
propriate number of other states in an in- 
terim policy under which all permits for ex- 
ploitation of the seabeds beyond 200 meters 
deep would be issued subject to the inter- 
national regime to be agreed. During the 
interim period a substantial portion of the 
revenue derived by a state from exploita- 
tion beyond 200 meters should be turned 
over to an appropriate international develop- 
ment agency for assistance to developing 
countries. 

In his talk last Wednesday Ambassador 
Yost outlined to you the areas in which we 
are conducting intensive studies and ex- 
ploring the possibility of early initiatives, I 
can assure you that we in the Government 
are not paralyzed by the crisis of confidence 
in the UN. We are determined to do some- 
thing about it. 

We are taking our cue from a directive 
which President Nixon had issued on Jan- 
uary 8 of this year. It stressed that the Pres- 
ident believes it should be the special aim 
of his administration to make our partici- 
pation in international organization affairs 
as effective as possible. In calling upon the 
Secretary of State to supervise and coordi- 
nate all activities of the executive agencies 
relating to our participation in these or- 
ganizations, the directive stated: 

“In this connection, he anticipates that 
you will keep under constant review how our 
worldwide responsibilities can best be served 
through such participation, identifying pri- 
ority areas for the investment of our re- 
sources and efforts in international pro- 
grams, formulating the United States po- 
sition on programs and budgets, conducting 
& continuing evaluation of each major orga- 
nization’s program performance, and recom- 
mending measures designed to improve their 
effectiveness.” 

I am sure you will agree that this is a 
timely and appropriate directive. We need 
to take our bearings with care as we ap- 
proach the next quarter century of the 
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United Nations so that we do not again lose 
sight of the need to create the necessary 
infrastructure for the world order we seek. 
It can only be achieved through patient, 
persistent effort. The time has come to stop 
chasing the mirage of instant peace and to 
apply ourselves more effectively to the con- 
crete tasks we now see plainly before us. 

From my observations, the crisis of con- 
fidence in the United Nations can be over- 
come: 

If the United Nations adopts the needed 
internal reforms; 

If it takes other steps to adjust its pro- 
cedures and programs to the political, social 
and technical realities of today; and 

If the Congress and the public are con- 
vinced that the United Nations is doing 
things that need to be done and that bene- 
fit the United States as well as other nations. 

Convincing the public and the Congress 
that the United Nations is successfully 

on needed activities is a task par- 
ticularly suited to the UNA. The UNA and 
its member organizations and affiliates are, 
insofar as United Nations affairs are con- 
cerned, the most knowledgeable NGO’s in 
the country. As such, you have an extraordi- 
nary opportunity—may I say responsibility— 
to let our citizens know what the United 
Nations actually does in its many fields of 
action, and to show how these UN activi- 
ties are of benefit to the United States and 
to the world. 

In my opinion, the work of the UN Spe- 
clalized Agencies has not been adequately 
explained in terms of United States inter- 
ests. We know that the World Health Orga- 
nization is carrying on a vast anti-smallpox 
campaign, but who bothers to explain how 
it relates to the absence of smallpox here? 
How many people know that the WHO is 
responsible for those yellow health cards we 
carry abroad which testify to the standard- 
ization of innoculations achieved by that 
organization? 

It might be useful for our citizens to learn 
a little bit more about the history of the 
international agencies. They should, for ex- 
ample, know that it was Abraham Lincoln’s 
Postmaster General, Montgomery Blair, who 
called the first international conference to 
straighten out what was then an interna- 
tional postal mess. Out of this grew the Uni- 
versal Postal Union and the convenience we 
all enjoy today of mailing a letter and being 
reasonably sure that it will be delivered 
abroad no matter what its destination. They 
should know that when they tune in the 
local radio station they are spared interfer- 
ence from other stations thanks to the al- 
location of frequencies accomplished by 
the ITU. 

How many of our citizens understand that 
there exist international standards govern- 
ing the operation of planes and ships, that 
there exist agreed signals for take-offs and 
landings on international air routes, that we 
have rules of the road to govern traffic at 
sea and that international organizations es- 
tablished these safety regulations? Only yes- 
terday President Nixon submitted to the 
Senate two treaties drafted last year by the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization, another UN body. These trea- 
ties are designed to guard against pollution 
of the seas. 

I hope that the UNA will continue to give 
us your views, your suggestions and pro- 
posals for both United States and United 
Nations policies. I hope you will continue 
to keep the public informed about the work 
of the entire UN system, Only through such 
concerted efforts can we assure that the 
United Nations remains relevant to the pres- 
ent needs of the world community, that it 
is seen to be relevant and actively engaged 
in meeting those needs and that, as a result, 
it receives the full support it requires from 
the United States and other members. 
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QUESTIONS ON VIETNAM: VI. EX- 
AGGERATED FEARS OF THE CON- 
SEQUENCES OF A PULLOUT 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, many 
people argue about the reasons for the 
United States to stay in Vietnam. Two of 
the arguments used by those who favor 
the continued presence of the United 
States in Vietnam are the “bloodbath” 
idea and containing the spreac of com- 
munism. These two points are answered 
by the Concerned Asian Scholars at 
Cornell University, as fol.ows: 

If we pull out won't there be a bloodbath? 

There already is a bloodbath in progress 
in Vietnam. It must be remembered that the 
present fighting in Vietnam results in a 
civilian total of over 100,000 casualties per 
year (see U.S. Senate Sub-Committee to 
Investigate Problems Connected with Re- 
fugees and Escapees), and that Vietnamese 
military combat deaths (both sides included) 
have totalled more than 700,000 since 1965. 

No one can guarantee, of course, what 
will happen when the U.S. leaves Vietnam, 
and because of U.S. complicity in the prolon- 
gation of the war in Vietnam, the U.S. bears 
heavy responsibility for any killings which 
may occur as a result of the intense hatreds 
which have developed within Vietnam over 
the past 15 years. Asylum, as provided in the 
Hatfield/McGovern amendment, could and 
should be offered to those Vietnamese so 
compromised by their association with the 
U.S. that their lives are endangered. (Since 
the U.S. has provided asylum to some 500,000 
refugees from Castro’s Cuba, it should not 
find it difficult to receive 50,000 to 60,000 
refugees from Vietnam.) 

Further, looking at the question in his- 
torical perspective, there is reason to doubt 
the likelihood of a bloodbath. The Geneva 
Agreements of 1954 (following 9 years of war- 
fare between France and Ho Chi Minh's 
Vietminh) prohibited political reprisals, and 
provided for the International Control Com- 
mission machinery to supervise this provi- 
sion. The ICC received ten times as many 
reports of reprisals in the South as in the 
North. The Diem government itself admitted 
in 1960 that it had arrested more than 48,000 
political prisoners. 

Killings (an estimated 10—-15,000) did oc- 
cur in the North in 1956 in connection with 
a land reform program, but were not under- 
taken as political reprisals for collaboration 
with the French as has sometimes been al- 
leged. Ho Chi Minh removed the responsible 
Officials and took over direction of the pro- 
gram himself, and the killings ceased. 

The other example sometimes cited by 
proponents of the bloodbath theory is the 
so-called Hue massacre. During the 1968 Tet 
offensive Hue was held by Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese troops for three weeks, 
and was recaptured by U.S. marines in se- 
vere fighting. At the time it was estimated 
by U.S. officials that 3600 civilians had been 
killed in the fighting. Of these, South Viet- 
namese officials at the scene estimated that 
200-300 had been deliberately executed; Gen- 
eral Westmoreland estimated 1000. Many of 
those executed were members of the police 
and secret police, not innocent civilians as 
the Administration now claims. Most of the 
executions in Hue were committed in a heat 
of battle situation, and are not indicative 
of what is to be expected following an armi- 
stice. The only precedent for this is the 
above mentioned experience following the 
1954 Geneva Agreements. 

Aren’t we helping to prevent the spread 
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of communism through our action in South- 
east Asia? 

(1) The strongest barrier to the spread of 
communism is nationalism. Official U.S. pol- 
icy in Asia has been to build up strong na- 
tionalist governments; however, the means 
used have undermined the objective. The U.S. 
has given massive and unconditional aid and 
support to anti-communist governments in 
Vietnam, Thailand and Laos. As these gov- 
ernments have become increasingly depend- 
ent on U.S. aid they have come to rely on 
U.S. support rather than the backing of their 
own people. They have thus become increas- 
ingly insulated from and responsive to the 
demands of their citizens. U.S. aid has not 
only weakened what democratic impulses 
these governments may have had, but has di- 
rectly contributed to exceedingly high levels 
of corruption. Even the facade of democracy 
has disappeared as military regimes have 
come to power throughout the area. This is 
a situation in which popular unrest has tra- 
ditionally occurred and which now provides 
ready-made followers for communist lead- 
ers. Despite the fact that many of the most 
patriotic Vietnamese were forbidden to run 
in the carefully controlled elections of 1967, 
the U.S. backed government in South Viet- 
nam received only 35% of the vote; nearly 
half of Laos is under the control of the pro- 
communist Pathet Lao; and Thailand faces 
growing rebellions in the Northeast, North 
and South, 

US. fear of neutralist governments as an 
easy prey for communist movements led it 
to engineer the overthrow of the Souvanna 
Phouma government in Laos in 1958—lead- 
ing to a civil war in that country, as a con- 
sequence of which the communist Pathet 
Lao gained in strength and can today 
threaten at will to capture the capital city. In 
Cambodia, Prince Sihanouk was able to main- 
tain an independent nationalist government 
against communist pressures by following a 
neutralist policy in international affairs and 
by refusing aid from or close ties with the 
U.S. His overthrow in March 1970 by the 
Lon Nol-Sirik Matak coup and the US.- 
South Vietnamese intervention in Cambodia 
have not only ended the possibility of a 
neutralist government there, but have wid- 
ened the Vietnam war to encompass yet an- 
other country. 

(2) The US. attempt to cope with the 
threat of communism in Southeast Asia 
through military means and by backing the 
extreme right-wing rather than the broadly- 
based, generally neutralist middle, has elimi- 
nated the possibility of moderate elements 
determining the destiny of their country. In 
Vietnam only the communists and the South 
Vietnamese military have access to arms; as 
long as the struggle is waged on the battle- 
field there is no role for the “third force”— 
the moderates, nationalists, Buddhists and 
others—who want an end to the war and 
the establishment of a truly nationalist gov- 
ernment. In a military struggle the commu- 
nists may well win; in a political struggle 
they are less likely to do so. 

(3) The war in Vietnam has caused wide- 
spread destruction of the country and the 
creation of conditions of chaos and devasta- 
tion in which communism has always found 
its greatest opportunity to pose as the only 
force able to meet the real needs and desires 
of the people. The ending of the fighting, 
and the use for purposes of reconstruction of 
even a fraction of the amount now being 
spent on the war, would permit the develop- 
ment of conditions of peace, reduced poverty 
and greater stability in which communism 
would have less appeal. 

(4) A united Vietnam would be the 
strongest barrier to the extension of Chinese 
power in Southeast Asia. Although North 
Vietnam shares the Marxist-Leninist ideology 
with China, China and Vietnam are tradi- 
tional enemies. It is significant that three 
of the four battles commemorated in the 
national museum in Hanoi are battles against 
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the Chinese (the fourth is Dien Bien Phu— 
against the French). Were Vietnam to be re- 
unified, even under the leadership of the 
communists in the north and the south, the 
country would more closely resemble Yugo- 
slavia’s nationalist—and strongly independ- 
ent—government, rather than the puppet 
regime of East Germany. 


DIRECT AIR SERVICE BETWEEN 
PORTLAND-SEATTLE AND TOKYO 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a letter and a copy of a peti- 
tion supporting briefs by Pan American 
and Braniff for direct air service be- 
tween Portland-Seattle and Tokyo. 
These applications are presently before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The petition for expeditious action 
was submitted by the city of Portland, 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, Port- 
land Freight Traffic Association, and the 
Port of Portland, The State of Oregon 
also is a party through the public utility 
commissioner and the transportation 
department. 

Mr. Speaker, the document makes 
some cogent arguments in favor of the 
pending applications that would provide 
Portland with its first direct service to 
the Orient. Let me relate just a few of 
them. 

In the first place, Portland is a metro- 
politan area of close to 1 million popula- 
tion. Yet the city has no single plane 
service to the Orient. Portland is a major 
gateway to the Far East. Portland and 
the State of Oregon have long had a 
strong community of interest with Ja- 
pan. As a major port, Portland is a ma- 
jor distributing center of Japanese 
manufacturers. 

The discrimination in direct airline 
service is hurting the economy of the 
area. Seattle has two daily nonstops to 
Tokyo, Minneapolis has two direct daily 
flights and Cleveland and Washington 
have once daily direct service. 

Northwest Airlines provides connect- 
ing service in the westbound direction 
only—one connection in Anchorage with 
a 3-hour layover and an afternoon 
connection with a 2-hour layover in Se- 
attle. Not only must Portland-Orient 
traffic change planes, it must experience 
substantial delays in connections, thus 
making the elapsed time longer than its 
competitive gateways. 

That this inconvenient service inhibits 
traffic can be demonstrated when you 
compare the greatly increased Orient 
traffic at other large cities with single 
plane service. 

In 1965, Portland generated much more 
Tokyo traffic than either Cleveland or 
Minneapolis—at that time without a di- 
rect airline link. There were 672 board- 
ings from Portland, 396 from Cleveland, 
and 444 from Minneapolis. Yet by 1968 
Cleveland’s traffic increased 454 percent 
and Minneapolis’ 353 percent with the 
direct plane service. Portland jumped 
189 percent, but fell below the two cities 
in the number of boardings. 

There is a wealth of other supporting 
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data suporting Portland’s application for 
direct service. The evidence is on file with 
the CAB, and I am confident there will 
be a ruling favorable to the city for im- 
proved air service to the Orient. 


COURT EXECUTIVES IN CIRCUIT 
COURTS OF APPEALS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
creasing dissatisfaction with the opera- 
tion of our courts, due in large measure 
to undue delays in the administration 
of justice, has brought about a recogni- 
tion of the growing need to provide our 
courts with persons trained and experi- 
enced in modern management tech- 
niques. Although the Federal circuit and 
district courts processed a total of 115,- 
000 cases in fiscal year 1969 and ex- 
pended $106 million in a system em- 
ploying more than 7,000 people, there 
is no provision for management per- 
sonnel except on the national level 
through the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. 

Mr. Speaker, I introduce legislation 
today to provide for the creation of the 
position of court executive for each of 
the eleven circuits. The concept of the 
court executive has been endorsed by the 
Judicial Conference of the United States 
and by the American Bar Association. In 
a report of the American Bar Founda- 
tion—“Accommodating the Workload of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals’ —it was stated 
that the administrative facilities of the 
courts of appeals should be greatly 
strengthened. The court should have an 
administrative officer responsible to the 
circuit council having authority and re- 
sponsibility for the administration of 
the court’s business. 

In an address before the American 
Bar Association, the Chief Justice voiced 
his strong concern about procedural de- 
lays in the administration of justice and 
said that principal underlying causes of 
these delays was “a lack of up-to-date 
procedures and standards for admin- 
istration or management, and the lack of 
trained managers” for the courts. 

The bill that I introduce today would 
assure that the proposed circuit execu- 
tives will be persons who have the req- 
uisite managerial expertise. The bill 
provides for the establishment of a five- 
member Board of Certification which 
would establish the qualifications for 
certification as well as certify appli- 
cants. The circuit council would appoint 
the circuit executive from the list of 
certified applicants. Properly utilized, 
the circuit executive will relieve the 
chief judge of the circuit of most of his 
administrative burdens, conserving the 
judge’s time for the exercise of the judi- 
cial function. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation, designed 
to modernize our court operations, 
should prove to be effective in expediting 
the business of the courts for the bene- 
fit of the public. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
DRUGS AND YOUTH 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of drugs and drug abuse and how 
to deal with it is one for which we have 
yet to find an adequate solution. Vari- 
ous experts have advanced theories rang- 
ing from increasing the severity of sen- 
tences to making drugs readily and le- 
gally available; but the problem remains 
unsolved. The growth of the market for 
illicit drugs is astounding, and most of 
this demand is in the United States. Cer- 
tainly we can all sympathize with the 
adult addict who must barter his soul 
and very often his freedom to be able to 
buy his “daily fix.” However, all parents 
and concerned people must be shocked 
and dismayed by the recent evidence of 
an increasing number of youths who are 
drug users. Without speculating on the 
likelihood of progression from the so- 
called soft drugs to the hard drugs, we 
can all unite in our revulsion against the 
drug pusher standing near the school- 
yard dispensing drugs to our children. 
Without meaning to cast my lot with 
the alarmists, I do believe that drug 
abuse is quickly becoming a problem of 
national significance and should be a 
matter of national concern. 

It is for the purpose of bringing the 
full scope of this problem to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues that I offer the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the Cor- 
nell Alumni News which vividly points 
out the extent of this problem among our 
youth: 

A New Arrirope On Droucs 
(By Allan J. Mayer) 

“They see you moving about and they 
come up acting real hip and ask, ‘You 
straight?’ And I say “Yeah’ and then get on 
to dealing. They're big on pills and marijuana, 
but they'll buy heroin just to show you 
they're hip.” 

There are now 25,000 drug addicts in New 
York City under the age of 19. They are shiy- 
ering in Harlem alley-ways and they are wip- 
ing their runny noses on Mom’s decorator- 
design Scott towels in Forest Hills. Some of 
them have been shooting up since they were 
in the sixth grade. Two hundred twenty-four 
of them died last year, most from over-dos- 
ing, a few from shooting roach powder into 
their veins. Twenty of them were under fif- 
teen, one of them, a cute but shy kid named 
Walter Vandermeer, was 12. By this summer, 
says Dr. Julianne Densen-Gerber, the di- 
rector of Odyssey House, there will be more 
than 100,000 young addicts dying their slow 
and miserable death in New York City. 

We have been talking quite nonchalantly 
about drugs (or dope, or stuff, or whatever it 
is they’re calling it these days) for a number 
of years now. We make jokes about it on tele- 
vision, we make films about it in Hollywood, 
and we marvel at its apparent wide-spread 
acceptance. But for those wags who turned 
the old political promise inside out and had 
it come out reading “Pot in every chicken,” 
the chicken is once again coming to roost. 
As a teacher at Charles Evans Hughes High 
School (known in New York as “The Mar- 
ket”) bitterly observed, “now that heroin is 
getting out of the ghettos, everybody is be- 
ginning to see it as a problem.” 

Smoking grass may not lead directly to 
shooting smack, as many argue, and you 
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could probably name dozens of people you 
know who turn on but who wouldn’t go near 
“hard stuff.” Yet, sadly, the argument doesn’t 
ring true when you go home to Queens, as I 
did a summer or two ago, and see the 13- 
year-olds giving out Seconals and Amyl Ni- 
trate capsules like they were candy, and the 
14-year-olds shooting up in the handball 
courts at Russel Sage Junior High School at 
4 in the afternoon. Sage is not a ghetto school 
and the kids weren’t poor. And that was alla 
year ago. 

Young kids are always imitative of their 
older brothers and sisters. What the college 
kids are doing they want to do—and then 
some. When I was a freshman two years ago, 
high school kids who turned on were still 
somewhat of a novelty. But the social anthro- 
pologists tell us that the difference between 
generations these days is less than three 
years, and it seems to be true. Anyone going 
back to visit the old playground now to see 
what the neighborhood kids are into who 
doesn't feel out of it is only fooling himself. 

Rego Park, a neighborhood in Queens right 
next to the one where I grew up, is now 
known as “Sales City.” I remember, when 
I was 15 or so and shooting pool at a “billiard 
emporium” called the Cue Club, that there 
was some dealing going on there. It was 
mostly grass and when I was 16 a big stink 
was made of it when they installed two-way 
mirrors in the bathrooms to discourage 
dealers. All it accomplished was that the 
dealers moved upstairs to Queens Boulevard. 
Now you can go down the block and buy any- 
thing you want and the frightening thing 
for me is that most of the pushers are guys 
I used to play ball with in junior high, 
What's more frightening is the desperate 
look on everybody's face, No one smiles there, 
except when they're nodding. When I went 
back after my freshman year most of the 
dealing was in pills and acid, but now, after 
two years, heroin has moved in—and moved 
in solidly. 

Petty thefts are up in Forest Hills and Rego 
Park, the sign that there are junkies fre- 
quenting the area—but you don't have to 
consult the police blotter to know that a 
lot of kids are on smack, Everybody laughed 
when a pharmacist opened a store called 
Drug City. “Hell,” one 15-year-old said, “I 
guess the pushers are moving inside again.” 

It’s not really funny, not when the so- 
called “good kids” who are messing up their 
lives with junk are kids that you know, kids 
you've gone to school with, kids whom you 
see when you come home on vacation and 
who say to you, glassy-eyed and shivering, 
“Hey man, what’s happening?” It’s not funny 
because the things you're into are a million 
miles away from anything they're interested 
in; and it’s not funny when you ask them 
the question back and they give you a vague 
smile and say, “Nothin’ much. I got. burned 
last week but there’s some good stuff around 
now.” 


Whose fault is it, you ask? Well, to begin 
with that’s the wrong question but if you 
want an answer it’s that it’s our fault, it’s 
the fault of a society in which pill taking 
is a way of life (“... for headache take 


aspirin, for tension take . . .”), it’s the fault 
of the self-proclaimed Messiahs who are so 
busy pushing the good side of their product 
that they forget about the bad side, Mostly, 
though, it’s our fault because we are the 
people who made grass hip, who admired 
the guy who tripped, who made it fashionable 
to say, “Yeah man, I’ve tried smack. It’s 
okay.” 

The people who've dealt with the problem 
all their lives know it’s no joke, The Black 
Panthers of Corona, a poorer section in 
Queens, weren't fooling around when they 
passed out a leaflet listing the names of the 
neighborhood pushers—the leaflet was head- 
ed, “Pushers Wanted for Murder.” 

But, as frightening as the street evidence 
is, what's more frightening is that nobody 
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is quite sure what to do about it. Methadone 
treatments, allowing physicians to prescribe 
narcotics for patient-addicts, these are not 
solutions—they are merely stop-gaps. The 
solution, ultimately, will have to run deeper, 
it will have to do something about our atti- 
tudes, our smugness, our concern with what's 
hip. 

Perhaps no one has the right to take away 
our personal pleasures, perhaps the cop who 
busts you for on is also depriving 
you of an inalienable right—but, then, did 
12-year-old Walter Vandermeer have the 
right to die, alone, of an overdose of heroin 
in a Harlem bathroom? 


CALIFORNIA FARMWORKERS EARN 
TOP INCOME 


HON. ROBERT B. (BOB) MATHIAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article that recently appeared 
in the Bakersfield News Bulletin report- 
ing that California farmworkers earn 
well over the national average of $2.24 
an hour for farm laborers. Many people 
have tried to discredit agriculture by say- 
ing farmworkers in California earned 
only $1.60 an hour. The survey conducted 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Statistical Reporting Service and re- 
ported in this article verifies that Cali- 
fornia farmers pay the highest wages in 
the Nation. 

Not only does California produce some 
of the best agricultural crops in the Na- 
tion, but our farmers pay the highest 
wages to their workers. 

I include the article entitled “Cali- 
fornia Farmworkers Earn Top Income,” 
at this point in the Recorp: 

CALIFORNIA FARMWORKERS EARN TOP INCOME 

The average American hired farm workers 
paid by piece-rate earned $2.24 an hour in 
January, according to Kern County Farm 
Bureau. 

This is indicated in a new quarterly proba- 
bility farm labor survey issued for the first 
time this month. The survey, conducted by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture's Statis- 
tical Reporting Service, supplements the 
Department’s regular farm wage rate data, 
said KCFB manager, Paul Franklin, 

He said publication of wage rates for piece- 
rate workers comes four years after Farm 
Bureau first requested this service from Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman in 
1966. In April, 1969, Farm Bureau renewed 
the request in a letter to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clifford M. Hardin. 

Franklin said the hourly-wage-only method 
of reporting farm earnings made typical farm 
wages look lower than they actually were, 
especially in California where most harvest 
workers receive piece-work payment. 

“Propagandists looking to discredit agri- 
culture have been taking the old average 
per-hour figures and passing them off as 
typical farm labor earnings in California,” 
said Franklin. “The $2.24 average per-hour 
wage for piece-work is for the nation as a 
whole. California farmers pay even more, 
which demolishes the frequent charge that 
farm workers in this state receive only $1.60 
an hour.” 

Franklin also pointed out that the hourly 
average not only includes workers in lower- 
paying farm states, but also “many house- 
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wives, student and other casual harvest 
workers whose production is such that they 
do not earn the $2.24 hourly average. 

“These new figures from USDA substan- 
tiate wage information that farmers have 
been trying to get across to the public,” said 
Franklin. “It can now be seen that reports 
of earnings of $4.00 per hour and more by 
many skilled harvest workers are no exagger- 
ation.” 


SPOKE—A NEW YOUTH MOVEMENT 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 14, 1970, a group of 
Fairfax County high school students an- 
nounced the formation of a youth move- 
ment called SPOKE, by news releases 
sent to most of the Washington area new 
media. 

As no notice was carried in the pa- 
pers or on television concerning their 
group, they have requested that I make 
public their formation as well as their 
goals. I feel sure our colleagues will agree 
that theirs is a peaceful and construc- 
tive approach to becoming involved in 
local and national issues, and I would 
hope that youngsters elsewhere in our 
Nation would want to follow their lead 
in this direction. 

As I want to make the goals and ac- 
tivities of SPOKE known to all who read 
this Recorp, I insert their news release 
in full at this point in the RECORD: 

News RELEASE oF SPOKE 


A group of Fairfax County high school 
students recently started a youth movement 
called SPOKE, The organization is designed 
to emphasize to the students their rights 
and duties as citizens. Their major emphasis 
will be on the duties of a citizen. The 
SPOKEs do not intend to be anti-anything 
except that they do wish to oppose the ac- 
tions of the militants who seek social change 
through violent and unlawful demonstra- 
tions. They are Students who want to ac- 
complish their objectives through Partici- 
pating in the legal procedures, to show that 
they are responsible youths by Observance of 
the laws, to become involved in current issues 
by obtaining the necessary Knowledge for an 
intelligent viewpoint and to enlighten all 
students and their voting parents through 
Education in the form of assemblies, discus- 
sions, etc. 

The nucleus of the SPOKE movement has 
been started with ten student charter mem- 
bers. These charter members are now at- 
tempting to establish chapters in their local 
high schools. With this official recognition 
the SPOKEs will begin the movement to in- 
form the students and their parents of local 
and national issues. Two current local issues, 
student representation on the Fairfax County 
Board of Supervisors and the moratorium on 
building permits are examples of the type of 
expected student involvement. 

The SPOKEs are working eagerly to be- 
come established before the summer vaca- 
tion in order to also become involved in the 
political campaigns; they do however intend 
to neither support nor oppose any of the 
political campaigns, they do however intend 
to study the issues involved, and then indi- 
vidually attempt to influence their parents’ 
votes or at least discuss the paramount 
issues. With active discussions between par- 
ents and students, of the issues at stake, per- 
haps the generation gap may be narrowed. 
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Voter apathy in local elections has permitted 
local vested interests to make decisions which 
have not always been best for the average 
citizen. 

This station supports this SPOKE move- 
ment and upon request will provide addi- 
tional information about organizing your 
own student group. 


SPOKE—STUDENTS PARTICIPATING IN OBSERV- 
ANCE, KNOWLEDGE, AND EpUCATION: CHARTER 

Whereas, we are Students who wish to op- 
pose, without violence, the actions of mili- 
tants who seek social change through violent 
and unlawful demonstrations, and 

Whereas, we wish to accomplish our objec- 
tives through Participating in the legal pro- 
cedures, and 

Whereas, we wish to show that we are re- 
sponsible youths by Observance of the laws, 
and 

Whereas, we wish to become involved in 
current issues by obtaining the necessary 
Knowledge for an intelligent viewpoint, and 

Whereas, we wish to enlighten all students 
and their voting parents through Education 
in the form of assemblies, discussions, peti- 
tions, newspapers, radio, television and small, 
nonviolent demonstrations in accordance 
with the law, 

Be it therefore known that we resolve to 
accept our individual and collective responsi- 
bilities and duties as citizens and for this 
purpose to do and perform every lawful act 
and thing necessary and expedient to be done 
or performed and which will be convenient 
and advantageous for the efficient conduct 
of the activities of SPOKE. 

Dated this 4th day of May 1970. 


REPRESENTATIVE WHALLEY’S CON- 
STITUENT HIGHLY HONORED 
FOR MUSICAL ACHIEVEMENT 


HON. J. IRVING WHALLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Carlton Chaffee a former resident of 
Windber, Pa., and of my congressional 
district, has been notified that an op- 
eretta on which she has collaborated has 
been accepted for publication by Coach 
House Press, The work, “Mr. Crinkle’s 
Magic Spring” was written especially 
for elementary children. 

Mrs. Chaffee, a professor of music at 
the University of South Dakota in Ver- 
million, S. Dak., formerly was associated 
with teaching elementary music in the 
public schools of South Dakota and 
Iowa, as well as Pennsylvania. 

She has been active in South Dakota 
music affairs on the State level and re- 
cently was appointed north-central dis- 
trict representative at Music Educators 
National Conference Committee on Music 
for Early Childhood. 

Mrs. Chaffee is the former Beatrice 
Shaffer, daughter of Mrs. Elsie Shaffer, 
818 Main Street, Scalp Levei, Pa., and the 
late P. W. Shaffer. She graduated from 
Windber Area High School and Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania. Her children 
are: Mrs. Catherine Baird, a teacher at 
LaSalle, Colo.; Lee, an engineer, Denver; 
and John, a student at the University of 
South Dakota. 

We congratulate Mrs. Chaffee in this 
notable achievement. 
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YOU CAN’T TALK INFLATION TO 
DEATH; JAWBONING’S A JOKE 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
there have been many proposals in recent 
weeks for Presidential “jawboning” to 
halt inflation. A constituent has sent me 
the text of the April 18, 1970, edition of 
the New Republic, in which Edwin Dale, 
Jr., the distinguished economics writer 
for the New York Times, discussed the 
idea. The headline on the story reads: 
“You Can’t Talk Inflation to Death; 
Jawboning’s a Joke.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is an informative 
summary of the problems involved in 
such a plan and I ask unanimous permis- 
sion that the article be printed in the 
RECORD: 


You Can’r TALK INFLATION TO DEATH; 
JAWBONING's A JOKE 


(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


There is a very widespread belief among 
persons of good sense and good will that 
some form of federal government, or Presi- 
dential, intervention in the process of pri- 
vate price-setting and wage-setting could 
make our inflation problem less severe. The 
issue is not wage and price controls, which are 
not backed by anyone with experience of the 
problem, but rather a wide variety of possible 
techniques aimed at bringing the “public 
interest” to bear on private decisions. 

Two first-rate former chairmen of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, Arthur Okun 
and Walter Heller, trumpet the idea at every 
opportunity. Both Republican and Demo- 
cratic members of the Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee have just embraced the 
principle, though their plans are very differ- 
ent. The Republican embrace has aroused 
particular interest because of apparent past 
philosophical opposition. This will be an 
effort to show that by whatever name it is 
called—“guideposts,” jawboning, arm-twist- 
ing, exposure to the light of public opinion— 
government intervention into private price 
and wage decisions will smell as bad. It won't 
work, particularly in the prices that count 
for all of us in our daily lives. 

But first, it is only fair to clarify the con- 
fusion created by one’s opponents. A delight- 
ful vagueness surrounds this subject. Econ- 
omists usually talk with some precision, 
though their ideas differ. Politicians seem to 
feel, mainly, just that the government should 
“do something.” 

The Democrats on the Joint Economic 
Committee (those who bothered to sign the 
report, which was not all) proposed, for ex- 
ample, an elaborate scheme including 
“quantitative standards for price and income 
changes” established by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and then a new Federal Pro- 
ductivity, Price and Incomes Office that 
would decide “the extent of compliance with 
the price and incomes standards set by the 
Council of Economic Advisers.” 

The Republicans had a different idea. No 
general “standards,” no new federal office; 
instead, the Administration should “imme- 
diately announce the inflationary implica- 
tions of unusually significant wage and price 
decisions.” The Council of Economic Advisers 
should “calculate and make public how much 
each price increase adds to the wholesale or 
consumer price index, and indicate other 
prices which would be adversely affected by 
such an increase.” And so on. 

Okun has suggested some kind of federal 
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“umpire” to call “foul balls.” Heller has pro- 
posed a revived form of the old guideposts, 
which tried to keep wage increases within the 
bounds of the growth of productivity, though 
he now says a cost-of-living factor should be 
added. The one thing all the plans have in 
common is the effort to make private persons 
do something different from what they other- 
wise would have done. 

Let us, as a starter, take up some real- 
world examples that have a lot more to do 
with the cost of living than the sort of thing 
these plans have in mind—say, whether the 
United States Steel Company raises the price 
of hot-rolled sheets. 

The Mothers of Mercy hospital in Peoria 
raises its rate for a room from $40 to $50 a 
day. Is the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers supposed to intervene? 

Fred Richards Auto Body Shop raises the 
charge for fixing a fender in Richmond from 
$20 to $30. Is President Nixon to call Fred 
Richards to the White House? 

The Permanent Trust savings and loan 
association of Denver raises its mortgage 
interest rate to 84% percent from 8 percent. 
Will Mr. Okun, or Paul McCracken, his cur- 
rent counterpart, fly to Denver? 

The Maryland State insurance commis- 
sioner authorizes higher fire insurance pre- 
iums on homes because there are more fires 
and the cost of repairs has risen and the 
companies are losing money. Is the “Federal 
Productivity, Price and Incomes Office,” as 
proposed by the Joint Economic Committee 
Democrats, supposed to haul the insurance 
commissioner before it? 

There is a freeze in Florida and the price 
of orange juice goes up, raising the month’s 
consumer price index by one-tenth of one 
percent all by itself. Does the Attorney 
General bring an antitrust suit against the 
orange growers? 

The Washington Senators raise the price 
of seats to the ball game—also in the index. 
Does the President announce that he will 
go to no more ball games? 

The New York subway, after years of a 
phony effort to keep down the fare by avoid- 
ing maintenance, finally raises the fare by 
50 percent after a union settlement, and an 
effort at maintenance begins. Does the Presi- 
dent tell John Lindsay he is a fink because 
he has raised the consumer price index for 
the nation, which he has? 

Eternal strikes in Chile and Zambia and 
a lack of transport in the Congo cause a 
chronic supply shortage in copper, and eyen- 
tually the American producers raise their do- 
mestic “monopolistic” price to about three- 
fourths of the world price. Is the President 
to tell them they are naughty for not raising 
the price as much as they really should in 
order to “clear the market?” 

Joe’s barber shop in Tucson, the best- 
known in town, raises the price of a haircut 
from $2 to $2.50, and the others follow. The 
cost of living of the citizens of Tucson, at 
least the male citizens, rises. Should Mr. 
McCracken let his hair grow? 

We have all been hypnotized by the idea 
that the price of steel or chemicals or 
copper or sulphur or paper—and the bar- 
gained wage increases won by unions—are 
the “cause” of inflation, or at least the major 
cause, Heller and Okun have never fallen 
into this trap. They have always said that 
past mistakes in government fiscal (budget) 
and monetary policy were the real culprit in 
our inflation. But their continued belief that 
Jawboning in various forms by the federal 
government can help, now that fiscal and 
monetary policy are on the right track, con- 
tributes to the hypnosis. 

Okun, in a careful analysis that has won 
many converts in Congress, sought to show 
early this year that the sorts of prices that 
Presidents might be able to influence, and 
that President Johnson and his Council of 
Economic Advisers did influence, rose a 
deal more in 1969 than in the preceding three 
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years. Secretary of Labor Shultz, in an equally 
careful but almost entirely unnoticed paper 
presented to the Joint Economic Committee, 
has sought to show all the special factors 
involved in the various products that cast 
doubt on the Okun analysis. This is no place 
to go into the merits of either case. But the 
important point is that the most Okun could 
claim was that, if the Nixon Administration, 
the government, had used its power of per- 
Suasion or pressure or exposure to public 
opinion or whatever, the wholesale price in- 
dex last year would have risen only by be- 
tween one-half and one percentage point less 
than it did—not the consumer price index, 
And Okun made no claims at all about wages 
and unions, Nor did he mention the fact that 
in some of these supposedly “key” indus- 
tries, like steel, profits were actually down 
last year despite the price increases, and the 
industries might have told the President, 
in a word, to go to hell. 

Let us face it. “Incomes policies”’—the 
broad term for voluntary guidance by gov- 
ernment on supposedly “key” or “major” 
wage and price decisions—have been a flop in 
Europe. The policy is breaking down com- 
pletely in Britain this year, but the pound 
remains strong, mainly because Britain’s 
monetary and fiscal policies remain reason- 
able. In the United States we are, in fact, 
lucky: only a quarter of our labor force is 
unionized and a “wage explosion” is made 
very unlikely by our habit of long-term con- 
tracts, In this exceptional year of many major 
contracts, the 5 million workers involved 
amount to less than seven percent of the 
labor force, Heller and Okun and the Con- 
gressional advocates of various methods of 
inducing “restraint” might well say, thank 
God! For of course they have never been able 
to demonstrate a willingness on the part of 
unions, at a time of inflation, to show any 
restraint at all. 

Is this what the preacher or politician 
would call a “counsel of despair?” The an- 


swer is yes, There is no point in expecting 
results that cannot be achieved. In addition, 
there is always some danger that the public 
will begin to believe that the wage increase 
of the auto workers or the price of copper 


“cause” inflation, if the President or the 
Council of Economic Advisers or some other 
government body is always fussing about 
them. While the analogy is not quite fair, 
President Johnson twisted steel, aluminum 
and sulphur arms to the tune of page-one 
headlines while the budget drifted quietly 
into the biggest deficit in history except for 
World War II. We had inflation as a result. 
The congressman who thinks Alcoa or Jersey 
Standard—or the Teamsters—causes infla- 
tion is the congressman who will vote for 
more spending and less taxes and will urge 
the Federal Reserve Board to pump up the 
money supply. 

Alas, Herbert Stein of the present Council 
of Economic Advisers was surely right when 
he said in early April: “The basic premise 
upon which these policies (guideposts, etc.) 
rest is not easy to believe. People who want 
to raise their own prices and wages have not 
only a strong selfish interest in doing so; 
they almost always have a strong conviction 
that what they do is morally right and good 
for the country. We are asked to believe that 
people will suppress these interests on the 
basis of calculations made by some econo- 
mists in Washington and appeals by the Pres- 
ident without legal sta: ards or sanctions.” 

The main case against this easy option of 
government “intervention” is, obviously, that 
it is very unlikely to work, despite an occa- 
sional temporary success in rolling back a 
given headline price increase for something 
like aluminum ingot. But all is not lost. Most 
of the prices that really affect us are not set 
by “big business” and “big labor.” This coun- 
try has had long periods of fairly stable 
prices when the government's fiscal and 
monetary policies prevented excess demand, 
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or spending. The Mothers of Mercy in Peoria 
and Joe’s barber shop in Tucson will not 
have to raise prices if the economy as a whole 
is not inflationary. To say that “monopo- 
listic” situations in parts of industry and 
parts of the labor force exist is true; to say 
that they cause inflation, or that appeals 
to monopolists’ better nature will signifi- 
cantly slow inflation, is a delusion. 


AS I SEE IT 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues a recent news- 
paper column which appeared in the 
Medford, Mass., Daily Mercury, “As I 
See It,” by Mr. Robert H. Goldman. 

Mr. Goldman is a distinguished law- 
yer and a thoughtful and concerned citi- 
zen. I think his comments will be of in- 
terest to Members of the House and I 
include his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Medford (Mass.) Daily Mercury, 
May 27, 1970] 
As I SEE Ir 
(By Robert H. Goldman) 

Incidents involving the lowering of the 
Flag of our country have recently caused 
heated controversy. Should Governor Sargent 
or Mayor Lindsay, as the case may be, have 
ordered the fiag lowered in memory of the 
four slain Kent students? What kind of 
precedents do such incidents set? 

Then, too, the Flag has been involved in 
other controversies:—thousands of construc- 
tion workers, carrying hundreds of flags, bat- 
tle peace groups in front of New York’s City 
Hall and on Wall Street, and cry out as they 
do so, “We love our Flag!” “We protect our 
Flag!” 

Those who “support” the war, proclaim 
their deep loyalty to the Flag, and often some 
of them—not all of them but some of them— 
attack those “opposing” the war as “un- 
patriotic.” 

The rhetoric on all sides rises to new 
pitches of intensity. 

I have never considered that the Flag of 
our country is merely a symbol of victory in 
war, or of war itself. Certainly it stands for 
those who have died in America’s conflicts, 
from our Revolution down to today’s unde- 
clared war in Vietnam and Cambodia. Those 
who gave their lives in any of America’s wars, 
whether we have agreed, or now agree with 
the particular conflict, deserve our deepest 
respect. For this beloved soil of America shall 
one day bury us all, young and old, white and 
black, poor and rich. We bowed our heads 
this last Memorial Day to those who died in 
the wars of our country, most of whom rest 
now in the cemeteries across our land. 

But our Flag stands as a symbol of our 
nation, and our nation owes its true great- 
ness not to its wars, but to its work for Peace. 
It is the peaceful progress of America 
through the ages, in art, in literature, in 
medicine, in science, in education, in creating 
the highest standard of living this world has 
ever seen—that peaceful progress of our na- 
tion is also symbolized by the Flag. 

I love this land for what it means to be an 
American—and, to me, being an American 
means that I regard the “greatness” that has 
come to America, that “greatness” of which 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower and John F. 
Kennedy spoke, the true greatness of America 
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and its Flag, as comprising American leader- 
ship towards a world of Peace. 

I do not deny that we must remain armed 
in today’s world—but I pray for the day 
when the name of America and the glory 
of our Flag will be looked up to by all men 
as representing the leadership of all man- 
kind—not in War, but in the exploration of 
outer space; not in War, but in the pre-emi- 
nence of American science in conquering the 
great diseases—cancer, heart disease, a host 
of others; not in War, but in solving the 
great problems of ending poverty and hunger 
and human misery. 

So, Iam angry when the Hawks try to ap- 
propriate the Flag to themselyes—it is not 
theirs anymore than it belongs to any one 
faction of our citizens. And I am angry when 
I see how the Doves, “the dissenters,” too 
often fail to realize that they have as much 
right in their non-violent advocacy of peace 
to “Stand behind the Flag” as the most 
hawkish hawk. 

For our Constitution guarantees difference 
of opinion—and the Founding Fathers ar- 
gued long and hard among themselves before 
they came out with a great “Compromise 
Solution”—that Constitution itself. Peacably 
and sincerely to disagree—and to even very 
strongly disagree—with our government, the 
administration in power, or with other Amer- 
icans, is to exercise one of the highest func- 
tions of American citizenship. Thus, a young 
Congressman made anti-war speeches in 
the House, saying the war was “unnecessarily 
and unconstitutionally commenced”—and 
lost his seat in Congress as a result. The 
war was the Mexican War of 1848 and the 
Congressman was Abraham Lincoln. 

So I say to the Dissenters—this Flag is 
your Flag, and when you peaceably dissent 
you honor the Flag—which, again, stands 
for all Americans, And all Americans don’t 
agree on most issues. But we must agree on 
the means by which we exercise those dis- 
agreements. 

Let then those who oppose the war carry 
the Flag proudly—and peaceably—in dem- 
onstrations—and let them not allow the 
Hawks to claim it as their sole possession. 

We love our land for what she is, with 
all its faults. But we should love it even 
more for what it is to be—what it can be— 
a beacon to all the nations, not of progress 
in War, but of a great age of Peace to come. 


POSTAL WORKERS 
HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, last 
night the New York State Association of 
Letter Carriers held their annual dinner 
here in Washington. 

They are, of course, members of a pro- 
fession that assures that the wheels of 
the Nation’s commerce and communica- 
tion keep rolling. Their unselfish service 
over the years has frequently hidden the 
fact that they have carried out their 
responsibilities without the fanfare that 
pervades much of the public debate these 
days. At a time when so much dissent 
is characterized by theatric gestures 
and irrational threats the postal work- 
ers have resorted to the time-honored 
method of collective bargaining to re- 
dress their grievances which are real 
indeed. 

It is shocking that men who work so 
hard are frequently forced to supplement 
their income with relief funds. Because 
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of our preoccupation with the senseless 
war in Indochina, student dissent and 
unneeded supersonic aircraft, we have 
ignored the plight of those who seek only 
to provide themselves and their families 
with a comfortable and dignified life. 
This will not be possible for them until 
Congress provides the money. The recent 
steps to give a modest 6-percent increase 
was long overdue and postal workers 
income will not reach a sufficient level 
until the additional 8-percent increase 
is assured. 

I therefore call on both Houses of 
Congress to dispense with delay and 
enact this needed legislation forthwith, 
These men and women must no longer 
be the forgotten Americans. 


WHY NO WAR DECLARATION 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I receive 
many inquiries as to why our men are 
fighting a war which has not been de- 
clared by Congress. 

A declaration of war does provide the 
citizenry with advantages as well as dis- 
advantages. In the present conflict our 
citizens are living in a state of war with- 
out the protections and advantages of a 
formal declaration. 

I include a list of the laws effective 
upon declaration of war relating to trea- 
son, subversion, and curtailment of free 
speech; a portion of 1967 Armed Services 
Committee hearings containing the ra- 
tionale of former Secretary of Defense, 
Robert Strange McNamara—presently 
World Bank President; and a report by 
David Lawrence, as follows: 


PROVISIONS OF FEDERAL LAW EFFECTIVE UPON 
DECLARATION OF WAR BY CONGRESS RELAT- 
ING TO TREASON, SUBVERSION, AND POSSIBLE 
CURTAILMENT OF FREE SPEECH; EXECUTIVE 
ORDERS 

A. TREASON 

Const., Art. III, Sec. 3, Cl. 1: “Treason 
against the United States, shall consist only 
in levying War against them, or in adhering 
to their Enemies, giving them Aid and Com- 
fort...” 

18 U.S.C. 2381: “Whoever, owing allegiance 
to the United States, levies war against them 
or adheres to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort within the United States or 
elsewhere, is guilty of treason .. .” 

The first form of treason, levying war 
against the United States, is beside the point 
here; no declaration of war would ever be 
necessary. The second form is less clear. 
There has never been a conviction for trea- 
son on account of giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy in the absence of a declared 
war. On the other hand there has been no 
acquittal of a charge of treason simply be- 
cause the hostilities in which we were en- 
gaged were conducted in the absence of a 
formal declaration of war. Some take the 
position that no formal declaration of war 
is necessary to support a conviction now. See 
Treason and Aiding the Enemy, 30 Military 
Law Review 62 (October, 1965). 

B. ACTIVITIES AFFECTING THE ARMED FORCES 

DURING WAR 

18 U.S.C. 2388 punishes making false re- 
ports with intent to interfere with the armed 
forces and causing insubordination or mu- 
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tiny in the armed forces, “when the United 
States is at war.” Although it was originally 
enacted to operate only when “the United 
States is at war” and, as enacted, might re- 
quire the existence of a declared war to sup- 
port a conviction under it, its provisions have 
been made operative by 18 U.S.C. 2391 until 
“six months after the termination of the 
national emergency proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent on December 16, 1950 . . . or such ear- 
lier date as may be prescribed by concurrent 
resolution of the Congress.” This proclama- 
tion is still in effect. 
C. ESPIONAGE 

The espionage statute (18 U.S.C. 793) ap- 
plies in peace and war, but the President 
may designate “prohibited places” in addi- 
tion to those described in the act in time of 
war or national emergency. 

18 U.S.C. 794(b) Whoever, in time of war, 
gathers defense data of the United States 
with intent that they be sent to the enemy, 
is punished with death or jail. Incidentally, 
sec. 795 forbids photographing, sketching, 
etc., military and naval installations where 
the President has, in the interests of national 
defense, defined them as vital installations 
requiring protection against general dis- 
semination of information with regard there- 
to. However, no declaration of war on procla- 
mation of emergency is necessary to this 
section, 

D. EMERGENCY DETENTION OF SUSPECTED 

SECURITY RISKS 


50 U.S.C. 811 et seq. provides for the emer- 
gency detention of suspected security risks 
upon proclamation by the President of an 
Internal Security Emergency, which he may 
do only if (1) the United States is invaded; 
(2) Congress declares war; or (3) an insur- 
rection occurs within the United States in 
aid of a foreign enemy. 


E. ALIEN ENEMIES, REGULATION, RESTRAINT, AND 
REMOVAL 


50 U.S.C. 21-24 provides, in event of war 
declared by Congress, or the Presidential 
proclamation of a foreign inyasion of the 
United States, for the forcible restraint and 
removal as alien enemies all subjects of the 
hostile power. 

F. PRESIDENTIAL TAKE OVER OF FACTORIES IN 
TIME OF WAR 

50 U.S.C, 82(c) authorizes the President, 
in time of war, to take over any factory for 
use by the Government. 


— 
G. VESSELS IN TERRITORIAL WATERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


50 U.S.C. 191-198 empowers the Secretary 
of the Treasury, under direction of the Presi- 
dent, to regulate the anchorage and move- 
ments of vessels within the territorial waters 
of the United States, including the seizure 
thereof, and including foreign vessels, when- 
ever the President declares a national emer- 
gency to exist because of actual or threat- 
ened war. 

H. TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


50 App. U.S.C. 1-44, applicable during de- 
clared war. This law, however, has no rela- 
tion to subversion and civil liberties. 

I. SABOTAGE 

18 U.S.C, 2151-2157 punishes, when the 
United States is at war, or in times of na- 
tional emergency declared by the President 
or by Congress, the destruction of war ma- 
terial, premises, or utilities; production of 
defective war material. These sections (2153, 
2154), in addition to coming into effect in 
time of war, shall remain in full force until 
six months after the termination of the 
1950 emergency proclamation (Proc. No. 
2914), or until such earlier date as Congress 
may set. 

J. EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 11490 
(Oct. 28, 1969; 34 F.R. 17567) 


This order, to take effect upon the direction 
of the President (in times of emergency) 
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directs the heads of various Federal depart- 
ments and agencies to draw up emergency 
plans for the operation of their respective 
organizations in time of national emergency 
declared by the President. The plans drawn 
up hereunder may vary from time to time 
and may only be put into effect upon ap- 
proval of the President. 

MILITARY PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATIONS FOR 

PiscaL YEAR 1967 


DECLARED WAR VIS-A-VIS UNDECLARED WAR 


Senator Young of North Dakota. Would you 
yield for one question? 

Senator SMITH. Yes. 

Senator Younc of North Dakota. This may 
be a bit unfair and not the proper place to 
ask it, but from the military point of view, 
what advantages or disadvantages would 
there be to a declaration of war? This ques- 
tion is often raised in my mail. Why don’t 
we declare war on North Vietnam? 

Secretary McNamara. Senator Young, this 
is a highly technical question with legal over- 
tones. I wonder if I might answer that for 
the record. I would be very happy to do so. 

Senator Young of North Dakota. Thank 
you. Will you supply that? 

Secretary McNamara. I will be very happy 
to supply it to you. 

Senator MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to receive a copy of that. 

Chairman RUSSELL, I think you might offer 
it for the record, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McNamara. I will do so. 

Chairman Russert. If there are any 
treaties that bind North Vietnam to Russia 
or China, that would bring Russia and China 
into the war automatically upon a declara- 
tion of war, I think you ought to state that. 
That to me is one very good reason. 

Secretary McNamara. Yes. 

(The information follows:) 

The question has been raised whether it 
would be desirable for the President to seek 
a formal declaration of war against North 
Vietnam. This question should be consid- 
ered with respect to both international and 
domestic considerations. 


INTERNATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


From the international standpoint it 
seems undesirable to request a declaration 
of war for the following reasons: 

1. The policy of the United States in Viet- 
nam is to assist the Government of the Re- 
public of Vietnam, at the latter’s request, in 
thwarting an armed aggression from North 
Vietnam and to achieve a workable settle- 
ment of the dispute among the principal par- 
ties involved. This policy is pursued with 
limited aims, seeking to end the aggression 
against South Vietnam without threatening 
the destruction of North Vietnam, allowing 
a miscalculation by the enemy as to our in- 
tentions, or unnecessarily enlarging the scope 
of the conflict. The United States believes 
that the struggle must be won primarily in 
Souh Vietnam and is in that context a defen- 
sive military effort. 

2. To declare war would add a new psy- 
chological element to the international sit- 
uation, since in this century declarations of 
war have come to imply dedication to the 
total destruction of the enemy. It would in- 
crease the danger of misunderstanding of our 
true objectives in the conflict by the various 
Communist states, and increase the chances 
of their expanded involvement in it. Such a 
declaration would question the continued 
validity of the President’s statements con- 
cerning his desire for a peaceful settlement 
allowing the various nations of the area, in- 
cluding North Vietnam, to live together in 
economic cooperation, and his reiteration 
that we do not threaten the existence of 
North Vietnam. 

3. On balance, a declaration of war—which 
would be the first since the signing of the 
United Nations Charter—would significantly 
reduce the flexibility of the United States 
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tory action—the defending of American na- 
to seek a solution among extremely complex 
factors and reduce the chances that our ad- 
versary will take a reasoned approach to a 
solution, when U.S. policy from the begin- 
ning has attempted to avoid closing off any 
possible avenue of resolution and to make the 
North Vietnamese more rather than less ra- 
tional in the situation. 

4. There is nothing in modern interna- 
tional law which requires a state to declare 
war before engaging in hostilities against 
another state; nor would a formal declara- 
tion of war impose any obligations on an 
enemy by which he would not otherwise be 
bound. 

5. Absence of a formal declaration of war 
is not a factor which makes an international 
use of force unlawful. The only relevant legal 
question is whether the use of force is justi- 
fied. Examples of hostilities begun without 
prior declaration of war abound in recent his- 
tory. The fighting in Korea from 1950 to 
1953, that in Indochina from 1947 to 1954, 
that in and around the Suez Canal in 1956, 
and that in West New Guinea between the 
Dutch and Indonesians in the spring and 
summer of 1962 all took place without bene- 
fit of declarations of war. We are not aware 
that the absence of declarations of war in 
these cases has been alleged to constitute a 
violation of international law. 

6. The legal rules of international law con- 
cerning the conduct of armed conflicts apply 
to all armed conflicts without regard to the 
presence or absence of declarations of war. 
All that is required is armed conflict between 
two or more international entities. The 1949 
Geneva Conventions for the Protection of 
War Victims were specifically made applica- 
ble to any “armed conflict of an international 
character” between two or more of the par- 
ties. The rules of war embodied in the Hague 
conventions formulated in the early years of 
this century are considered, in general, to be 
part of customary international law binding 
on all states, and their applicability is un- 
related to declarations of war. 


DOMESTIC CONSIDERATIONS 


From the point of view of U.S. law it 
would be undesirable for the President to 
seek a declaration of war for the following 
reasons: 

1. A declaration of war is not necessary 
either to authorize the actions that have 
been taken by the United States in Vietnam 
or to provide an expression of congressional 
intent on the Vietnamese situation. The 
President has power under article II, section 
2, of the Constitution as Commander in Chief 
to deploy U.S. military forces to Vietnam for 
the purpose of assisting South Vietnam to 
defend itself from armed aggression by North 
Vietnam. Since the Constitution was adopted, 
there have been at least 125 instances in 
which the President, without congressional 
authority and in the absence of a declaration 
of war, has ordered the Armed Forces to take 
actions or to maintain positions abroad. Some 
of these historical instances have involved 
the use of U.S. forces in combat, Congres- 
sional intent is expressed by the joint resolu- 
tion of Congress of August 10, 1964, passed 
by a combined vote of 504 to 2, explicitly 
approving all necessary steps, including the 
use of armed force, in the defense of free- 
dom in southeast Asia. A much fuller pres- 
entation of the views of the executive branch 
on the question of the President’s constitu- 
tional authority was published in February 
1951, as a joint committee print of the Sen- 
ate Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services. 

2. A declaration of war does not seem nec- 
essary in order to provide emergency author- 
ity to the executive branch. Many laws be- 
come operative in time of national emer- 
gency or in time of war. Most of these are 
operative today by virtue of the state of 
emergency proclaimed by President Truman 
in December 1950. These laws give the execu- 
tive branch increased power to deal with the 
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problems in Vietnam as well as other areas 
of the world. For example, they include spe- 
cial authority with respect to the movement 
of aliens in and out of the United States, the 
Armed Forces, Reserves, and the National 
Guard; procurement of material for the serv- 
ices; transactions in foreign exchange, Gov- 
ernment contracts, security, and the protec- 
tion of defense information; and defense 
transportation. A few emergency laws would 
not come into effect unless there were a 
declaration of national emergency or of war 
subsequent to the 1950 declaration of na- 
tional emergency. However, there are only a 
few laws which can become operative only 
in time of war, and they have not been found 
necessary for the conduct of hostilities in 
Vietnam. 
Is A DECLARATION OF A “STATE OF WAR” 
NEEDED? 


(By David Lawrence) 


The Constitution explicitly says that Con- 
gress alone shall have the power to declare 
war. Why, then, are so many men of the 
land and air forces of the United States, as 
well as a substantial number of naval units, 
currently participating in the fighting in 
Vietnam, and why is there in official quarters 
now talk of increasing these forces—all with- 
out a declaration of a “state of war”? 

Why, too, were five million Americans 
called upon to serve in a major war in Korea, 
beginning in 1950 and continuing into 1953, 
without a single resolution of Congress au- 
thorizing such combat operations? 

These questions have been answered in 
the past partly by citing various precedents 
and partly by the argument that an emer- 
gency often necessitates instant action and 
that there is no time to wait for a resolution 
to be passed by Congress. 

No two situations, of course, are exactly 
alike, but the history of the United States 
shows that Presidents have on a number of 
occasions sent forces to fight in neighboring 
countries—and recently overseas—without a 
declaration of war by Congress. As a matter 
of fact, the United States has, by its ratifica- 
tion of the North Atlantic Treaty, for in- 
stance, obligated American armed forces to 
respond instantly to an attack on any of the 
member countries of NATO. 

Under this treaty, no action by Congress 
is required in advance. The signatory coun- 
tries already have agreed that “an armed at- 
tack against one or more of them in Europe 
or North America shall be considered an at- 
tack against them all,” and that each of 
them “will assist the party or parties so at- 
tacked by taking forthwith, Individually and 
in concert with other parties, such action as 
it deems necessary, including the use of 
armed force, to restore and maintain the 
security of the North Atlantic area.” 

In a parallel agreement setting up the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization—or 
SEATO, as it is commonly called—the ob- 
ligation of the members is not as explicit. 
The treaty provides that “aggression by 
means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the parties” is recognized by 
each signatory party as endangering “its own 
peace and safety,” and that each will “act to 
meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes.” 

When it originally signed the SEATO 
treaty, the United States made a special res- 
ervation by which this country’s “recognition 
of the effect of aggression and armed attack 
and its agreement with reference thereto” is 
understood to “apply only to Communist ag- 
gression,” but “in the event of other ag- 
gression or armed attack,” the United States 
will consult with other members on what 
measures should be taken. The purpose of 
this is, of course, to give the United States 
an opportunity to decide for itself whether it 
wants to engage in military action. 

A basic reservation of this same kind Is 
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contained also in the United Nations Char- 
ter. The Security Council is empowered to 
make special agreements with member na- 
tions for the use of armed force to maintain 
peace. But these agreements are subject to 
ratification by the signatory states “in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes.” 

Broadly speaking, the distinction between 
a situation where a declaration of war by 
Congress is sought by a President and one 
where action is taken without congressional 
authorization usually is related to the time 
factor. Thus, President Wilson in 1914 or- 
dered U.S. Marines to seize the Customs 
House in Vera Cruz, Mexico. He had received 
word at four o’clock one morning that a ves- 
sel carrying arms which might be used 

Americans was about to land at Vera 
Cruz and that instant action was necessary 
to prevent this. The President had actually 
requested of Congress the day before a resol- 
ution confirming his authority to use troops 
in connection with another incident in 
Mexico, but it wasn’t passed until after U.S. 
forces had occupied Vera Cruz in a battle for 
the city. 

President Truman in June 1950 ordered 
American forces in the Far East to go to the 
aid of South Korea when it was suddenly 
invaded by North Korea. There wasn’t time 
to wait for the processes of the United Na- 
tions to go into operation to repel the ag- 
gression. 

Mr. Truman never asked Congress for a 
resolution authorizing his action in Korea. 
The argument was that actually the Rus- 
sians or Chinese or both had been violating 
in Korea an agreement reached as a con- 
sequence of the World War II peace confer- 
ence, that many of the situations arising 
out of World War II had not been amicably 
settled, and hence military power originally 
authorized during the war could continue 
to be applied. This is still the basis for 
American military patrols in Berlin and 
vicinity. 

It was contended, moreover, in the case 
of Korea that, whenever Congress appro- 
priated funds to conduct the military oper- 
ations there, it was, in effect, giving implicit 
approval and authorization for the use of 
the armed forces, and that a declaration of 
war wasn't necessary. Somewhat the same 
argument can be made with respect to ap- 
propriations by Congress to carry on the war 
in Vietnam. 

President Johnson, however, was aware of 
the importance of getting special authoriza- 
tion for the use of armed forces in South- 
east Asia. He requested and obtained from 
Congress in August 1964 a resolution ap- 
proving the military action being taken 
there, 

In a press conference on June 17, 1965, 
when asked about getting further congres- 
sional approval for sending increased forces 
to Vietnam, Mr. Johnson stated that “the 
authority of the President is very clear and 
unquestioned without a resolution—the 
Commander-in-Chief has all the authority 
that I am exercising.” He added: 

“But because of my desire to have the 
support of the Congress and to have them 
a part of any decision we make after con- 
sulting their leadership, exchanging view- 
points and carefully drawing a resolution, 
we submitted to the Congress language that 
we thought would make it clear for all time, 
to one and all. 

“That language, just as a reminder to you, 
said the Congress approves and supports the 
determination of the President as Com- 
mander-in-Chief ‘to take all—all—all neces- 
sary Measures to repel any—any—any armed 
attack against the forces of the United 
States’ and ‘to prevent further aggression.’ ” 

The resolution was adopted by an over- 
whelming majority of both houses of Con- 
gress on Aug. 10, 1964. The request was made 
by the President in connection with retalia- 
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tory action—the defending of American na- 
val vessels against attacks that were coming 
from North Vietnam. While, therefore, in 
recent operations there has been ample au- 
thority, the question arises as to whether 
Congress should be requested to extend the 
authority, particularly if the Vietnam war 
is to be widened by participation of the Red 
Chinese. 

The problem in South Vietnam is compli- 
cated by the fact that the United States was 
originally requested by the established gov- 
ernment in Saigon to give it military assist- 
ance in resisting an invasion by hostile guer- 
rilla forces. Normally, this would be regarded 
as international co-operation of a minor na- 
ture which probably would not require a 
request by the President for authority from 
Congress but would be covered by the prec- 
edents of Executive discretion. 

Now that the war has been intensified, 
however, it is up to President Johnson to 
decide whether the use of American armed 
forces in South Vietnam is an obligation 
under the provisions of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty itself, which pledges the United States 
to cooperate with other powers in protecting 
the “peace and safety” of the treaty area. 
But even in such a circumstance, the Presi- 
dent would appear to be on firmer ground 
if he were to get congressional authority. 

Mr. Johnson has sought to make it clear 
that the United States is not engaging in a 
war on its own initiative but is, along with 
other nations, helping a victim of aggres- 
sion. The President unquestionably would 
get immediate approval from Congress if he 
should ask for authority to carry out Amer- 
ican treaty obligations in Vietnam as well as 
in the whole SEATO area. 

One of the difficulties today is that, while 
North Vietnam is obviously the aggressor, 
a declaration of war by the United States 
against the Hanoi Government alone would 
hardly be adequate. On the other hand, the 
United States may not wish to be in the po- 
sition of declaring war on either Red China 
or the Soviet Union. Any declaration prob- 
ably would provide for resistance to aggres- 
sion against South Vietnam, together with 
authority to respond by whatever means may 
be necessary to any attacks from North Viet- 
nam or elsewhere. 

By declaring a “state of war” to exist, the 
United States would be in a strong position 
to make illegal the further construction of 
Soviet missile bases in North Vietnam, whose 
Government is being aided largely by Red 
China in continuing the aggression against 
South Vietnam. For if the war is to be car- 
ried on in earnest, the United States must 
prevent its own forces as well as those of 
South Vietnam from being defeated by either 
the North Vietnam Government or its Com- 
munist allies. 

While the President can certainly proceed 
today on the assumption that he has public 
sentiment back of him, he would be better 
advised to ask at the proper time for a reso- 
lution by Congress declaring a “‘state of war.” 
This would not only conform strictly to the 
letter of the Constitution but would give the 
United States a position under international 
law which would permit measures to be taken 
to prevent any “trading with the enemy,” 
including the Red Chinese. It would also 
demonstrate to the entire world that the 
American people are united behind their 
Government in the Southeast Asia war. 


BUSTED BUDGET 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, many of 
my constituents have written me of their 
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concern about inflation and the need to 

balance our budget. I am sure the fol- 

lowing article from the Christian Science 

Monitor of May 26, 1970, will be of great 

interest to them and to my colleagues. 
BUSTED BUDGET 

President Nixon’s new estimate of a $1.3 
billion deficit in the fiscal year that begins 
July 1 was out of date less than 24 hours 
after it was made public. 

The deficit will be bigger—and Mr. Nixon 
himself caused the first cverrun. 

As estimated in the first formal revision 
of the 1971 budget, spending was to total 
$205.6 billion—up $4.8 billion from the ad- 
ministration’s February estimates—and the 
original thin surplus had turned into a 
thin deficit. 

But this month’s revised figures included 
only $150 million in outlays under the Presi- 
dent’s promised $500 million program of 
federal aid to school districts that are “raci- 
ally impacted” or are in the process of de- 
segregating. 

That led to charges that Mr. Nixon was 
shortchanging his own program. The White 
House promptly promised that the whole 
$500 million would be spent in fiscal 1971. 

And there went the revised estimates. 


AC ELECTRONICS DIVISION ROLE 
IN SPACE PROGRAM 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
heroic rescue of the Apollo 13 astronauts 
from the depths of space, the inertial 
guidance and navigations systems aboard 
the lunar module, Aquarius, and the 
command module, Odyssey, played a 
significant role. 

Both of these precision guidance and 
navigation systems were manufactured 
by General Motors’ AC Electronics Divi- 
sion in my district in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Both systems performed perfectly, and 
guided the astronauts safely back to 
earth. 

The AC lunar module guidance system 
took over for the command module guid- 
ance system when it had to be shut down 
to conserve power. The LM guidance sys- 
tem controlled the attitude of the space- 
craft and controlled the engine burn that 
put the spacecraft back on to a free re- 
turn trajectory to earth. It also con- 
trolled the 4 minute and 20 second engine 
burn that accelerated the spacecraft’s 
return by 10 hours. 

Further, the LM guidance system ac- 
curately guided the astronauts from the 
moon to the earth, a task it was not pro- 
gramed to do. Before entry to the earth’s 
atmosphere, the command module guid- 
ance system was powered up, using bat- 
tery energy. Although it had been ex- 
posed to extremely low temperatures not 
normally experienced, it worked flaw- 
lessly, guiding the astronauts through 
the critical entry corridor, and to a pin- 
point splashdown in the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Wisconsin 
take great pride in the achievements of 
Wisconsin men and women working in 
the Milwaukee area who have designed, 
developed and manufactured the com- 
plex and delicate components that make 
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up Apollo’s lunar and command module 
guidance and navigation systems. 

The AC Electronics guidance and navi- 
gation systems aboard the Apollo not 
only performed tasks not normally ex- 
pected of them, but also made possible 
a safe, pinpoint landing in the Pacific 
when our courageous astronauts re- 
turned to earth. These accomplishments 
were indeed a tribute to the talented, 
hard-working General Motors people of 
Wisconsin who helped make this safe 
return possible. 


NOTED BANKER DIES AT AGE 81 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most respected, one of the most in- 
fiuential, and one of the most beloved 
citizens of Arkansas died last Thursday. 
W. W. Campbell of Forrest City was 
known affectionately by thousands as 
“Mr. Will.” 

There is no way that his contributions 
to his hometown, to his beloved State, 
and to his Nation could be enumerated. 
It can simply be said that he will be 
sorely missed. 

His advice and counsel were sought 
constantly by the known and the un- 
known. His views and recommendations 
were honored and appreciated by officials 
throughout the country as well as by 
rural residents of St. Francis County. His 
goal was to help his fellow man, his 
philosophy was love for his fellow man, 
and his legacy will be an improved world 
because he was with us. 

I include in the Record at this point 
several articles that appeared concern- 
ing the life of W. W. Campbell: 


Norep BANKER Dies AT AGE 81—BvILt 
REPUTATION AS FARMERS’ FRIEND 


Forrest Crry.—William Wilson Campbell, 
aged 81, a Forrest City banker who became 
an East Arkansas institution in his own life- 
time, died Thursday. 

Known affectionately to many as “Mr. 
Will,” the lifelong Arkansan died at 1 a.m. at 
Methodist Memorial Hospital in Memphis 
after a lengthy illness. 

He was Board chairman of First National 
Bank of Eastern Arkansas and was recog- 
nized throughout the nation for his banking 
expertise. 

In 1947, the editors of Reader’s Digest 
selected him the outstanding “Good Neigh- 
bor Banker” for his work in the field of in- 
dustrial, agricultural, commercial and per- 
sonal banking service in his community. For- 
tune magazine featured Mr. Campbell as the 
“Outstanding Country Banker” in Novem- 
ber 1948. He was named Man of the Year in 
Service to Arkansas Agriculture by Progres- 
sive Farmer magazine in 1951. 

Born on a farm atop Crowley’s Ridge, Mr. 
Campbell knew the region’s people and its 
problems. He was the son of S. C. and Jessie 
Griggs Campbell, pioneers of the area. 

He foresaw the day the small farmer would 
be forced off the land by mechanization, and 
was a leader in the successful attempt to 
diversify the livelihood of East Arkansas resi- 
dents. Because of him, many large industrial 
plants were erected around Forrest City. 

He was a pioneer in planting rice in the 
area west of Crowley’s Ridge. He formed the 
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first soil conservation district and pushed 
modern agricultural thinking. 

When the chemicals and the mechanical 
pickers came and the exodus from the land 
took place and the welfare rolls lengthened, 
Mr. Campbell took up the banner of the little 
man. 

In those early days, he acquired the reputa- 
tion that has lasted until his death of being 
the banker who never foreclosed on a mort- 


gage. 

He thought this record important, an 
example of his philosophy. 

“Bankers have the greatest opportunity to 
help people,” he once said. “We don’t want a 
man’s land. We want him to work on it and 
make a living.” 

In later years, he encouraged the growth of 
truck gardens on former cotton land as & 
means of augmenting further the incomes 
of those who worked in the plants his fore- 
sight had brought to Forrest City. 

“Those people can have a rich life,” he told 
a reporter in 1964. “They have television, 
modern conveniences consolidated schools. 
And they can stay on the land. They were 
raised in the land. They like the freedom of 
space.” 

It was under Mr. Campbell’s guidance that 
Forrest City was looked on as a leader in race 
relations until recent troubles there. Whites 
and blacks worked side by side in Forrest City 
industries in a time when other parts of East 
Arkansas did not even consider desegregation. 

Born February 1889, Mr. Campbell was 
graduated from Forrest City High School, at- 
tended the University of Arkansas at Fay- 
etteville and was graduated from Eastman's 
Business College at Poughkeepsie. 

His first job after college was as book- 
keeper for Russell-Graham-Alderson, a mer- 
cantile firm. 

He came to the First National Bank of 
Eastern Arkansas as a cashier in 1909, becom- 
ing president in 1923 and remaining at that 
position until January of 1954, when he was 
named chairman of the Board, a position he 
occupied until his death. 

Mr. Campbell had served on the Board of 
Arkansas Power and Light Company and the 
Board of Trustees of Arkansas College at 
Batesville. He was vice chairman of the Ar- 
kansas Industrial Development Commission. 

Mr. Campbell had served the Arkansas 
Bankers Association on various committees 
and was chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee for two terms. He was vice president 
of the Association in 1923 and was named 
president in 1928. 

He held many high positions and served on 
many committees in the American Bankers 
Association, including chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Commission for four terms, presi- 
dent of the National Bank Division, member 
of the Executive Council, Special Planning 
Committee, Administrative Committee, Goy- 
ernment Borrowing Committee. 

He served as state chairman of the War 
Finance Committee during World War II. 

He had served since 1941 as Arkansas state 
chairman of the United States Savings Bond 
program. He also had served as a member of 
the Federal Reserve Advisory Council of the 
Federal Reserve Bank for two terms and six 
years on the Board of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, Memphis Branch. In Jan- 
uary 1952, Mr. Campbell was one of 16 Say- 
ings Bonds chairmen in the United States 
elected by the Treasury and Defense Depart- 
ments to tour France, Italy, Germany and 
England for the purpose of observing the- 
progress made in the buildup of NATO forces 
and the efforts being made by the Europeans 
themselves in self help. 

Mr. Campbell received a 25-year Savings 
Bond Volunteer Award from the American 
Bankers Association in 1966 for outstanding 
service. 

He was a member of the Joint Civilian 
Orientation Conference of the United States 
Defense Department in 1957 and again in 
1960. Mr. Campbell served as state chairman 
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of the Advisory Committee for the Arkansas 
Farmers Administration and as a member of 
the Cotton Advisory Committee of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and the Advisory 
Committee of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, a Memphis and Little Rock 
agency. 

Mr. Campbell also was a member of the 
White House Conference on Education; 
Memphis, Tennessee, and Arkansas Bridge 
Commission; Board of Governors of the Small 
War Plants Corporation, Kansas City Agency; 
Board of the Arkansas Tuberculosis Sani- 
torium for 12 years; chairman of the State 
Highway Finance Advisory Committee under 
three Arkansas governors. 

He served on the Hoover Commission as a 
member of Advisory Committee on Govern- 
ment Lending Agencies; Board of the Arkan- 
sas Economic Council, State Chamber of 
Commerce; chairman of the Comptroller of 
the Currency and was an honorary member 
of the Soil Conservation Society of America. 

Mr. Campbell was a member of the Board 
of Elders at the Graham Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, a trustee of the Forrest City 
Library; a 33d Degree Mason, and a member 
of the Higher Education Committee and the 
Quest Committee of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church. 

In 1967, the Forrest City Chamber of Com- 
merce presented him with the “Outstanding 
Citizen” Award, recognizing many years of 
service toward the betterment of Forrest City. 

An honorary doctor of law degree was con- 
ferred on Mr. Campbell by the University of 
Arkansas in 1949 and he is listed in Who's 
Who in America. 

As a Gazette editorial writer put it in 1954, 
when his son took over as president of the 
Bank: 

“It would be hard to think of the Na- 
tional Bank of Eastern-Arkansas without W. 
W. Campbell. In fact it would be hard to 
think of Eastern Arkansas without W. W. 
Campbell. Mr. Campbell and Miss Victoria 
Mann, formerly of Marianna, were married 
on December 14, 1916. 

Mr. Campbell is survived by his wife; a 
son, William Mann Campbell of Forrest City, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Ann Campbell Jaratt 
of Forrest City; a sister, Miss Annie Camp- 
bell of Forrest City, and two grandchildren. 

The funeral will be by Rev. Robert Smith 
and Rev. Herndon McCain at 2 p.m. today 
at Graham Memorial Presbyterian Church. 
Burial will be at Forrest Park Cemetery by 
Stevens Funeral Service. 

Pallbearers will be Tom CO. Pope, Albert 
Laughinghouse, Charlie Woodfin, Tom Harris, 
Archie Ford, Wendell Weed, Marvin Ragland, 
John Mann, Reff Mann and Lon Mann. 


As WE SEE Ir 
(By Bonner McCollum) 

How much can one individual mean to a 
community? 

We could not help but ponder this ques- 
tion as we learned of the death early today 
of W. W. “Will” Campbell, chairman of the 
board of First National Bank of Eastern 
Arkansas, 

Other than the love and respect we held 
for our own father, we have known no other 
man in our lifetime whom we respected and 
admired as much as we did “Mr, Will.” 

Any attempt here to convey to our readers 
the many, many contributions W. W. Cam- 
bell has made to Forrest City, to Arkansas 
and to our nation, would be merely scanning 
the surface; for it would take an in-depth, 
detailed study, covering a period of the past 
80 years, to outline the contributions he has 
made to our society. 

One outstanding quality which he pos- 
sessed was an uncanny enthusiasm for life 
and the challenges and rewards it offered 
him. Throughout his lifetime he maintained 
an optimistic, enthusiastic outlook toward 
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everything and everyone. He always expected 
the best, both of people and events; and it 
is remarkable how often both met his ex- 
pectations. 

We have lost a dear, personal friend in 
his death; and Forrest City has lost one of 
its truly great community leaders. 


WILLIAM W. CAMPBELL 


No man in Arkansas stood higher in the 
profession of banking than William Wilson 
Campbell, who has passed away at the age 
of 81, and no man had finer personal 
qualities. He impressed everyone not only 
with his friendliness and understanding, but 
also with sincerity and forthrightness of 
character. While he followed the rules of 
sound and conservative banking, and made 
the First National Bank of Eastern Arkansas 
one of the state’s outstanding financial in- 
stitutions, he always showed sympathy for 
those who were in need of helpful consid- 
eration. Through the years he built for him- 
self and his institution a strong structure of 
public confidence. 

“Mr. Will”, as he was affectionately known, 
built an enduring monument with his life- 
long labors in the banking field, and he 
leaves a@ good name that will always be re- 
membered. 


Witt1am W. CAMPBELL 


It would be difficult to name a citizen of 
Eastern Arkansas who contributed more to 
his city and his region than William W. 
Campbell, of Forrest City, who died yes- 
terday at the age of 81. 

As employe and president, Mr. Camp- 
bell was associated with the National Bank 
of Eastern Arkansas for more than 60 years— 
a span of time that also measured his 
service to his community. People called him 
“Mr. Will,” evidence of the friendly esteem 
in which he was held. 

Banker Campbell must have had a formula 
for success based on the proposition that if 
a financial institution is to prosper, the 
community also must prosper. So, a good 
many years ago, he set about to make the 
formula work, which it did, to the benefit of 
everyone. 

Mr. Campbell was a leader in promoting 
advanced ideas in agriculture, in encourag- 
ing small farmers, in supporting every civic 
enterprise that promised to upgrade the life 
of his neighbors. He had much to do with 
putting Forrest City on the map of 20th 
Century progress and was the subject of 
articles in such magazines as Reader's Digest 
and Fortune. We at The Press-Scimitar re- 
member his valuable advice in helping us 
to promote our Save-Enrich Our Soil pro- 
gram a number of years ago. 

Mr. Campbell was a man who respected 
tradition. He was the grandson of Eastern 
Arkansas pioneers; therefore, he had a duty 
to carry on. He was a banker; therefore, he 
had a responsibility to protect the com- 
munity’s economic health. 

These high principles now pass to the 
hands of Mr. Will's son, W. M. Campbell, 
president of the bank once headed by his 
father. 


YOUNG MAN SPEAKS FOR A 
GENERATION 


HON. JAMES R. MANN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Marshall 
Winn, the valedictorian of the class of 
1970 at Dorman High School in Spartan- 
burg, S.C., is in Washington this week 
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participating in the presidential scholar 
program. Mr. Winn will participate in 
special ceremonies at the White House 
tomorrow with 118 other presidential 
scholars from across America. 

This week the Spartanburg, S.C., Her- 
ald printed an editorial which quoted 
parts of Mr. Winn’s valedictory address 
at Dorman High School. In this age of 
dissent and trouble among many of our 
young people, I think this outstanding 
young man’s words to his contemporaries 
are worthy of our attention. Mr, Speaker, 
I am pleased to share this editorial with 
my colleagues: 

Younc Man SPEAKS FOR A GENERATION 


Marshall Winn, the valedictorian of the 
Dorman High School graduating class, be- 
lieves in action as the only way of “attaining 
a desired end.” 

In his view, however, the concept has been 
abused in modern America. 

“To many people,” he told his class at 
graduating ceremonies, “action means simply 
doing whatever in their judgment is neces- 
sary to gain their goal.” 

Such a definition cannot be accepted by 
& civilized society, Mr. Winn declared to his 
fellow graduates. He continued: 

“One of the marks of a civilized society is 
the ability to reason one with another with- 
out resorting to mob action and violence. ... 

“Dissent was the reason for the founding 
of our country ... but (the Founding Fath- 
ers) made it clear that there were specific 
channels for dissent—that unorganized dis- 
sent, which amounts to anarchy, would not 
be tolerated. If this was to be a real nation, 
strong and free, then there had to be a strong 
system of justice and order. . . . Personal 
freedom had to be limited to that freedom 
which does not encroach upon the liberty of 
others. 

“Accordingly, the freedom of dissent was 
emphasized, but limited to that which did 
not infringe upon the rights of other citi- 
zens to make their own free choice.” 

However: “We see more and more evidence 
that, across America, persons disagreeing 
with certain aspects of our society or system 
have little regard for the rights, or the opin- 
ions, of others not in agreement with them.” 

Mr, Winn declared, ‘This kind of behavior 
cannot be tolerated if we are to preserve our 
way of living. ... Americans must not allow 
those who would tear down our society from 
within with no plan of their own for re- 
building or for improvement to destroy this 
proud and free system.” 

If Marshall Winn were exceptional in his 
generation for his views, his message would 
be worthy of attention. The fact that he ar- 
ticulates the attitude of most of his graduat- 
ing generation across the nation makes it a 
particularly valuable message to be heard 
and understood. 

The nation will be in good hands with this 
generation of young people. 

Mr. Winn represents something else of 
special importance in South Carolina, He is 
& superb scholar and he has been sought of 
the country’s finest universities—among 
them being Duke, Davidson, Furman and 
Harvard. The latter offered him a scholarship 
valued at $15,600. 

He is one of only 119 Presidential Scholars 
from the 50 states who are invited to the 
White House on June 4. 

Dorman Principal Allen O. Clark an- 
nounced at graduation exercises that Mr. 
Winn has decided to remain in his native 
state for his education. He will attend the 
University of South Carolina as one of 10 
“Carolina Scholars” selected for scholarships 
this year. 

He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. 
Winn, Jr. of Spring Valley Drive. 
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A QUESTION OF SUBSIDIES 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, a 
farmer from northeast Arkansas has re- 
cently brought to my attention an article 
in Cotton Farming concerning the con- 
tinuing debate over farm subsidies. Be- 
cause the article raises a point that de- 
serves to be considered, I include it at 
this point in the RECORD: 

A LITTLE CHAT 

Look out, Reader’s Digest is after you. Pick 
up a copy of the May issue. In it is an article 
entitled, “Time to Say No to Big Farm Sub- 
sidies.” And cotton growers come in for a 
real drubbing. The article urges readers to 
write their Congressman immediately to in- 
sure payment limitations and a gradual 
phase-out of all subsidy. Don't look for any 
pro and con points. It's as subjective and 
vindictive attack as you'll probably ever see. 

If we put aside all justifications of agricul- 
tural subsidies, it’s still rather ironic for 
Reader’s Digest to launch such an attack. 
Ironic because Reader’s Digest is a recipient 
of one of the largest Government subsidies in 
the country . . . Second Class mailing. 

Second class mail has a rather complicated 
weight-price formula but it all boils down 
to about seven cents a pound on the average 
as compared to 22 cents a pound for mailing 
bulk rate, third-class circulars, etc. The Post 
Office says it loses money on the 22-cents 
per pound bulk rate. Think what it’s losing 
on seven cents per pound. That's a subsidy 
of at least 15 cents per pound. Multiply that 
by the Digest’s usual weight, circulation, and 
12 issues a year and the result is that Read- 
er’s Digest is probably subsidized somewhere 
between 12 to 16 million dollars a year by 
the taxpayer. 

How about an article on that, fellas? 

WALTER LITTLE, Publisher. 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


HON. JOSEPH P. VIGORITO 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, when a 
great man leaves public life, a void ex- 
ists. The House of Representatives now 
realizes what greatness we have lost with 
the retirement of our distinguished 
speaker, Mr. MCCORMACK, 

The void Mr, McCormacx leaves in the 
House will not be easily replaced. He has 
been a leader of matchless ability and 
dedication. He has firmly molded the 
House of Representatives so that it has 
been able to fulfill its constitutional leg- 
islative role. 

The Speaker has been a man of in- 
tegrity and has possessed a breath of 
vision not found in mere men. It is with 
regret that we see him leave the House 
after these decades of unequalled serv- 
ice. There will not be another like him. 
I join with my colleagues in saluting Mr. 
McCormack on his retirement. We all 
wish him well. We all thank him from 
the bottom of our hearts for all he has 
given to us, individually and collectively. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr, FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in light of 
the recent decision to widen the war in 
Southeast Asia and in light of the wide- 
spread public dissention that followed 
it, a 1965 letter from President Nixon to 
the New York Times gains new interest. 

The President observed in 1965 that 
“there are occasions—particularly in 
wartime—when the individual's rights 
and the Nation’s security come in con- 
flict.” He asserted that “America’s 20th 
century war Presidents, Woodrow Wil- 
son and Franklin D. Roosevelt, were 
forced to make this cruel choice and in 
both instances they properly concluded 
that in wartime preservation of freedom 
for all the people must take precedence 
over the rights of an individual to exer- 
cise freedom of speech when it would 
serve the enemies of freedom.” And he 
concluded that dissension over the war 
in Vietnam posed at that time the con- 
flict between the public good and an 
individual’s right to free speech: “We 
must never forget,” he wrote, “that if the 
war in Vietnam is lost, the right of free 
speech will be extinguished throughout 
the world.” 

Mr. Speaker, this letter now prompts 
questions about the President’s position 
which deserve public answers. Does the 
President still view the failure to win a 
military victory in Southeast Asia as the 
apocalypse of global freedom? Does the 
current war situation still justify, in the 
President’s mind, the abridgment of in- 
dividual freedoms? What restraints does 
the President feel on his powers to limit 
freedom of speech in the United States? 

I include the full text of Mr. Nixon’s 
letter in the RECORD: 


NIXON EXPLAINS STAND ON OUSTING GENOVESE 


To the Editor: 

In accordance with the great tradition of 
the Times for complete and objective cover- 
age of the news you might want to carry 
statements I made on the Genovese case 
which were omitted in the Times news story 
of Oct. 25, 

Every American is for free speech and 
academic freedom. The question is how do 
we preserve that freedom? 

We do so by recognizing and protecting 
the right of individuals to freedom of speech. 

We do so by defending the system of gov- 
ernment which guarantees freedom of speech 
to individuals. 

Unfortunately, there are occasions—partic- 
ularly in wartime—when the individual’s 
rights and the nation’s security come in con- 
flict. 

FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 


Justice Learned Hand summarized it best 
when he said, “A society in which men rec- 
ognize no check on their freedom soon be- 
comes a society in which freedom is the pos- 
session of only the savage few.” 

In his recent speeches in New Jersey, Rob- 
ert Kennedy, by contending in effect that the 
right to freedom of speech is absolute and 
unrestricted, confused the fundamental is- 
sue involved in the Genovese case. 

He charged that Senator Dumont’s demand 
for Professor Genovese’s dismissal was the 
same as Governor Barnett’s demand that 
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professors at the University of Mississippi 
who advocated integration should be dis- 
charged. 

DISTINCTION EMPHASIZED 


He completely missed the fundamental dis- 
tinction between the two cases. No one has 
questioned the right of Professor Genovese 
or anyone else to advocate any controversial 
issue in peacetime. 

The question in the Genovese case is 
whether a professor, employed by a state 
university, should have the right to use the 
prestige and forum of the university for ad- 
vocating victory for an enemy of the United 
States in wartime. 

The victory for the Vietcong which Pro- 
fessor Genovese “welcomes” would mean ulti- 
mately the destruction of freedom of speech 
for all men for all time not only in Asia but 
in the United States as well. 

The question at issue, therefore, becomes: 
does the principle of freedom of speech re- 
quire that the state subsidize those who 
would destroy the system of government 
which protects freedom of speech? 

We are confronted in the Genovese case 
with this choice: 

The responsibility of the state to protect 
the right of freedom of speech for an indi- 
vidual. 

The responsibility of the state to defend 
itself against enemies whose victory would 
deny freedom of speech to all. 


WARTIME CHOICE 


America’s twentieth century war Presi- 
dents, Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, were forced to make this cruel 
choice and in both instances they properly 
concluded that in wartime preservation of 
freedom for all the people must take prece- 
dence over the rights of an individual to 
exercise freedom of speech when it would 
serve the enemies of freedom. 

Reports from Hanoi and Peking conclu- 
sively indicate that the demonstrations 
against our policy in Vietnam encourage the 
enemy, prolong the war and result in the 
deaths of American fighting men. 

Our recognition of this unhappy truth 
does not mean that we suppress the views 
of all those who may oppose the war in Viet- 
nam for ideological reasons, 

But there is a point at which a line must 
be drawn. 

I say as long as the demonstrators and 
those participating in teach-ins are acting in 
an individual and private capacity no action 
should be taken to curtail their activities. 

But any individual employed by the state 
should not be allowed to use his position for 
the purpose of giving aid and comfort to the 
enemies of the state. 

Where the choice confronting us is be- 
tween the lives of American men fighting 
to preserve the system which gurantees free- 
dom of speech for all and the right of an 
individual to abuse that freedom, the lives 
of American fighting men must come first. 

We must never forget that if the war in 
Vietnam is lost and the victory for the Com- 
munists which Professor Genovese says he 
“welcomes” becomes inevitable, the right of 
free speech will be extinguished throughout 
the world. 

RICHARD M., NIXON. 

New YORK, Oct. 27, 1965. 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the announce- 
ment of your retirement from public of- 
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fice will deprive this House and this 
Nation of the services of a great 
American. 

JOHN McCormack’s remarkable career 
in this body is well known. For 42 years 
he has served in this House. The last 
9 years he served ably and admirably as 
Speaker. 

Mr. McCormack has occupied the most 
powerful office in Congress and the third 
highest elective office in the land since 
1962. His impending departure from the 
House will leave a large void in Congress. 

Our country is a better place for the 
contribution he has made to it and to our 
American way of life. His vast experience 
and great ability have provided the 
House with excellent and effective lead- 
ership. Perhaps the real key to the high 
degree of integrity he has brought to 
his public service was the example of 
his personal life. His devotion to his faith 
and his wife is a model for us all. 

I am particularly proud and privileged 
to serve with him. He has been a wonder- 
ful friend. 

I wish the Speaker and his charming 
wife many more years of happiness, 
peace, and relaxation that they have 
earned so well. 


A DAD'S LETTER TO THREE 
COLLEGE DAUGHTERS 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
written by an Iowa father to his three 
daughters in college appeared in the Des 
Moines Sunday Register on May 17, 1970. 
It is a very wise and sensible letter. I 
wish all students received—and heeded— 
advice as sane and sound as it contains. 
It seems from the activities of the small 
but vocal minority of student radicals 
that they have not. And there is always 
the danger that the unthinking, passive 
majority will allow itself to be manipu- 
lated for the political purposes of the 
few. It is our duty to alert them to their 
responsibility. I, therefore, insert this 
letter in its entirety into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

A DAD'S LETTER TO THREE COLLEGE DAUGHTERS 

Dear SUE, JAN, AND CAL: For the first time 
since each of you left for college, I feel some 
real concern for your safety and well being. 

The events of the past few days at Kent 
State and Iowa are tragic and frightening 
but I certainly hope the nation’s college stu- 
dents don’t find in the ghastly mistake at 
Kent an excuse to prolong the violence, 

I'm sure you know that I consider my own 
opinions of no great importance but I want 
to tell you how I feel about the current politi- 
cal situation just as some sort of counter 
balance to some of the inflammatory oratory 
you're going to be subjected to in the next 
couple of weeks. 

THE CHOICES 

No sensible American wants to continue the 
war in Vietnam and Cambodia for one more 
day. 

taon’t know of any responsible leader, who 
if given the choice today, would choose to 
become involved in Vietnam. 

I also know of no American who, if placed 
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in the position of responsibility the President 
must occupy, would unconditionally admit 
defeat and withdraw our troops from Viet- 
nam. 

I doubt if even Bill Fulbright or Harold 
Hughes would take this action if they were 
in a position to make the decision. I'm sure 
the Jerry Rubins in our society would make 
such a decision but hopefully they'll never 
be in that position. 

The Rubins, I’m convinced, really want to 
destroy the United States—or at least the 
society we've built here over the past 350 
years. As imperfect as is that society, it’s 
far better and offers hope to more people 
than the anarchy that would follow its de- 
struction. 

Perhaps we'll never find a way, but I'm 
convinced at least a majority of Americans 
believe that maintenance of the United 
States’ integrity in the world requires some 
solution in Vietnam short of a complete 
Communist takeover. 

Many of us also think that the new isola- 
tionism that is being advocated is not the 
answer as we know from experience that it 
was not the answer in the 1930's. 


COULD BE WRONG 


And, of course, we could be wrong—dead 
wrong. But the type of demonstrations 
we're seeing on the college campuses is not 
going to convince us we're wrong. 

The name calling, rock throwing and build- 
ing burning we've witnessed the past few 
weeks convinces most of us that too many 
college students are immature children 
throwing temper tantrums because. they 
can’t have their own way. The thought of 
following leadership like we've seen on the 
campuses makes us want to vomit, 

The situation at Kent State was tragic— 
but in light of the type of rioting we've had 
on the campuses it was inevitable. Those who 
advocate revolution ought to realize that the 
society they want to overthrow has the 
ability to fight back. At Kent State it was 
a few frightened national guardsmen who 
used the weapons at their command to 
retaliate. 

Mostly I'm amazed at the patience and 
tolerance with which society has met the 
student rebels. I'm getting quite impatient 
with college administrators who don’t seem 
to have enough sense to expel so-called 
students whose only real goal seems to be 
the destruction of the university. 

The four deaths at Kent were tragic. So 
are all the deaths of students in auto acci- 
dents and from drug overdoses. But why 
compound the tragedy? 


AGREED IN 1950 


One other thought. I agreed, when it was 
an issue in the 1950's, that college students 
should not be required to participate in 
ROTC training. But I think those that be- 
lleve that no college student should have 
an opportunity to receive ROTC training are 
just as stupid as were those who insisted that 
all college young men must take the train- 
ing. 

Frankly, the intolerance of the vocal group 
on your campuses frightens me. 

Well, I'll get off my soap box because I 
doubt if my hymn of discontent makes much 
sense. 

My real concern is that each of you keep 
in mind what you came to college for and 
not let the side issues detract you from your 
goal. 

Each of you may want to play an active 
political role in society in the future, but 
you'll be more effective in that role if you've 
proved your ability to play a useful role in 
that society—by acquiring training and skills 
useful to that society. So I guess I’m saying, 
in effect, do your darndest to keep out of 
the hot spots and out of the line of fire—if it 
comes to that. 

All is well at home. Wags has not staged 
any protest demonstrations of his own—but 
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I expect he would if we didn't keep serving 
him his ground chuck. 

I’m looking forward to seeing Cal this 
week and I'll be:an awfully proud dad when 
Sue gets her degree on May 28. As a matter 
of fact, I'm awfully proud of each of you 
—as well I should be. 

Unless instructions are changed, I'll plan 
to pick up Jan on the morning of the 26th 
and Cal the afternoon of the same day. Sue, 
will you be having any time off before 
graduation? 

Love, 
Dap. 


NATIONAL DISGRACE 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, a friend and constituent of 
mine recently called my attention to an 
editorial in the May 28 issue of the 
Hellenic Chronicle which places the re- 
cent tragedy at Kent College in its prop- 
er perspective. He feels, and I agree, that 
the editorial: deserves the thoughtful 
consideration of all who read this REC- 
orp. I include the entire text at this point 
in the RECORD: 

NATIONAL DISGRACE 


The Kent occurrence of last week is a na- 
tional disgrace—and not for the reason the 
media would want us to believe. The failure 
of parents and educators was brought into 
sharp focus. The Benjamin Spock genera- 
tion—supposedly bent on peace—has ma- 
tured into a frightful ogre. Thanks be to God 
that a majority of youth have not been 
raised in the permissive atmosphere that 
spawns the tragedies we witnessed last week. 

The youngsters, needled on by agitators of 
a very doubtful political stripe, went at this 
intemperance with the attitude this was a 
game of sorts whose rules they could ma- 
nipulate at will. By the rules of this game it 
is perfectly correct to burn buildings at ran- 
dom, to deprive other students of their legiti- 
mate right to belong to the ROTC, to spew 
invectives and obscenities at the national 
guard called to protect life and property. The 
game takes a serious turn when, by account 
of one student observer from Vermont, the 
mob turned upon the National Guardsmen 
with rocks, railroad spikes and lengths of 
pipe. Those soldiers had a perfect right to 
defend themselves, even to the extent of 
firing into the crowd. 

The deaths of four young people is a ter- 
rible tragedy, but it must be carried on the 
consciences of the people like the president 
of Yale University, the Mayor of New York 
City, the television personalities and others 
who have been promoting this confrontation. 
The extension of the war into Cambodia was 
accomplished a long time ago by the Com- 
munists. But, strangely enough, we have 
never heard the yoice of Senator Fulbright 
raised against anything the Communists 
have done. The decision of the military to 
wipe out the sanctuaries of the Vietcong in 
Cambodia is a necessary prelude to a safé 
withdrawal of our troops from Vietnam. Were 
this not accomplished our men would be 
sitting ducks for the Communist gunners. 

And since when must the national policy 
of this nation be formed on the streets and 
in the gutters by the Abbey Hoffmans? Those 
who speak of revolutions should not act so 
surprised when the cost of revolt is the lives 
of the front-line soldiers—in this case young 
college students. President Nixon is the pres- 
ident of the United States—not Johnny Car- 
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son or Merv Griffin. Yet their programs are 
frontal propaganda attacks on the President 
of the United States. They speak of a nation- 
al decency, yet they are the main violators. 

We can sympathize with the parents of 
the students who died needlessly. But they 
must also share the blame for the debacle 
which occurred. The difficulty is that too 
many parents, disciples of the Dr. Spock 
philosophy of raising children, have been so 
permissive with their children as to allow a 
complete disregard for authority. That, in ef- 
fect, releases many lethal forces. 


STUDENT UNREST 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, in our 
extreme concern over recent student vio- 
lence and riots, it is often too easy to 
lump all students together as trouble- 
makers and radicals, when, in fact, a 
small, but well-organized, group of mili- 
tants is frequently the activating force 
for violence. Many times these radicals 
do not even belong to the campus in- 
volved and conveniently depart the scene 
when law enforcement officials begin 
arrests. The new student body president 
of Stanford University, Pat Shea, of 
Lemon Grove, Calif., recently made some 
pointed observations on this subject in 
the San Diego Evening Tribune and Iam 
pleased to share his comments with my 
House colleagues: 

YOUNG AMERICA—STUDENT LEADER WARNS OF 
PERIL: DESTRUCTION CALLED GOAL OF 
MILITANTS 

(By Monty Norris) 

A Lemon Grove youth who recently took 
office as student body president of Stanford 
University is asking for community support 
in combating what he described as “profes- 
sional revolutionaries bent on shutting this 
country's universities down.” 

“Most of them aren't students at all,” said 
Pat Shea, 20, a junior philosophy major at the 
university. “They are transient radicals that 
drift from one campus to another, organizing 
demonstrations and encouraging violence.” 

He described the militant revolutionaries 
as “well-organized and efficient.” 

“When things get hot (meaning the arrival 
of police or National Guard units on cam- 
pus) the leaders disappear and leave naive 
students holding the bag,” 

Shea, the son of Dr. and Mrs. Peter Shea 
of 2362 Golden Ave. in Lemon Grove, urged 
community support to help battle the kind 
of violence that has plagued the Stanford 
campus now for two weeks. 

Shea, who took office last week in the top 
student post, said he hoped to rally the sup- 
port of his fellow students to “choke off this 
violence before it shuts down the univer- 
sity.” 

Shea said: “If the community and alumni 
turn their back on us now they will be play- 
ing right into the hands of the militant rey- 
olutionaries.”” 

The student leader said that issues such as 
U.S. involvement in South Asia are “not the 
real issues at all.” 

“The whole thing is really an attack on our 
society,” Shea said in a telephone interview 
from the strife-torn campus. “Demonstra- 
tors want to shut the university down—they 
want to bring the terrors.of war to the United 
States, and ruin the image of our great uni- 
versities.” 
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Shea likened the situation to a small 
country being subverted by foreign intrud- 
ers. He said that if the violence does not 
end soon, the university will be forced to 
close down completely. Already, many classes 
have been canceled, Shea said, because of 
the rampage which began early last week. 

Shea said that many students have 
dropped out of school because of the dis- 
turbances. Others have been taken out by 
their worried parents. 

Shea, along with a team of students, fac- 
alty and administrators, has been meeting 
with officials in Washington about the na- 
tionwide spread of campus violence and its 
relation to military training and other key 
issues of campus dissent. 

Student demonstrators are demanding an 
immediate end to Reserve Officer Training 
Corps—(ROTC) units on campus, a termi- 
nation of government financed, war oriented 
research, a halt to military action in South- 
east Asia and a release from prison of what 
the radicals describe as “political prisoners.” 

“Most students are concerned about in- 
creased military involvement in Southeast 
Asia,” Shea said, “but the militants use 
these and other emotional causes as rally- 
ing points for violence. 

"I've talked with several of the militants 
and they are interested solely in destroying 
our entire social structure as we now know 
it, They know the best place to begin is with 
the university.” 

Shea explained how the militants work, 
roaming from campus to campus and capi- 
talizing on student unrest and peaceful 
demonstrations. 

“They spread out during a sit-in and be- 
gin shouting obscenities and violent slogans 
and trying to rally support. They’ll start 
scuffies and fights. Everyone gets emotional 
and panicky. Pretty soon one of the mili- 
tants throws a brick or something through 
& window and then all hell breaks loose.” 

To support his evaluation of violent tac- 
tics, Shea described a recent roundup by 
police of 24 demonstrators. He said only 11 
of them were students, and of the students 
arrested. nine were freshmen. 

“That says something about what's hap- 
pening,” Shea said. “The militants stir things 
up and then cut out before the ‘bust’ 
(arrests) .” 

Shea described the usually picturesque 
campus as being a shambles since violence 
erupted early last week. He said there are few 
windows now left intact anywhere on the 
campus. Two research buildings, containing 
a decade of scholarly works, were damaged by 
fire believed set by arsonists last Friday about 
three hours after demonstrators were routed 
from another building. 

Damage resulting from rioting and yandal- 
ism is now estimated at more than $250,000. 

The university administration has refused 
requests by demonstrators to grant amnesty 
to those responsible for the violence. 

The violence took its most. threatening 
turn last weekend when a shotgun blast 
ripped through the front door of the home of 
Col. Stanley Ramey, commander of the Stan- 
ford ROTC unit. No one was injured in the 
incident, although the pellets narrowly 
missed one of the officer’s sons. 

Shea emphasized that the university can- 
not last without the help and support of the 
community. He said he is to rally 
the support of students to “choke off this 
insane destruction.” 

But he said he doubted the university 
could do it alone now. 

Demonstrations ana sit-ins continued this 
week, with only sporadic outbreaks of vio- 
lence and some window smashing. 

Shea said smashing windows was known 
among militants as “trashing.” 

“It’s a popular term up here.” he said. “It's 
all part of their scheme to turn the univer- 
sity and our society into rubble.” 
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Only about 1,000 of the 10,000 student 
population at Stanford are involved in dem- 
onstrations, Shea said. Perhaps less than 200 
are in any way involved in actual violence. 
But, he said, outside agitators offer strength, 
cunning and know-how to the vandalism 
operation, 

Shea said that 99 per cent of the students 
do not support violence of any kind. 


COMPULSORY UNION FEATURE OF 
POSTAL REFORM BILL ATTRACT- 
ING WIDE COMMENT 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite claims in some quarters that right 
to work is not an issue in H.R. 17070, the 
pending postal reform bill, the press has 
recognized the true situation and edi- 
torial comment from throughout the Na- 
tion has been widespread. At this point 
in the Recorp, I shall insert comments 
from various newspapers: 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
June 2, 1970] 


COMPULSORY POSTAL UNION PLAN BODES ILL 
FOR ALL 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


Responsible reform of the U.S. postal sys- 
tem merits high priority on Capitol Hill, but 
the pending “compromise” bill is worse than 
no bill at all. This is no compromise, this is a 
sellout—and reforms the bill offers are not 
worth the price. 

In the nature of things, primary attention 
has been focused on a raise for postal work- 
ers: How much of a raise and when would 
they get it? A great deal also has been writ- 
ten of a corresponding increase in postal 
rates; How much of an increase and who 
would fix it? 

These issues are important, but they ob- 
scure the fatal precedent sleeping in this bill. 
Under the deal worked out between the 
Nixon administration and the AFL-CIO, it is 
proposed—fantastic as it seems—simply to 
sell out the freedom of thousands of non- 
union postal workers. The bill permits the 
writing of a union shop contract between the 
government and the postal unions. Under 
such a contract, every worker would have to 
join a union within 30 days or lose his job. 

It beggars belief that a Republican admin- 
istration could have made itself party to this 
deal. The Republican platform of 1968 ex- 
pressly reaffirmed the GOP’s commitment to 
a right to join, or a right to refrain from 
joining, a union of public employes. The 
concept of a union shop in public employ- 
ment was repudiated by President Kennedy 
in his day. Labor Secretary Shultz opposed 
the idea as recently as last November. 
Former Labor Secretary Goldberg once told a 
union convention, “I know you will agree 
with me that the union shop and the closed 
shop are inappropriate to the federal govern- 
ment.” 

Why did Postmaster General Blount sur- 
render? He was told, in so many words, that 
organized labor would throw its weight 
against any postal reform unless a union 
shop were authorized. He also was told that 
unless the impatient clerks and carriers got 
their raises, and swiftly, he could expect the 

strike to be resumed. Looking down 
this double-barreled shotgun, Blount caved 
in. 


But one of the enduring facts of political 
life is that, while a president proposes, Con- 
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gress disposes. The agreement between Blount 
and George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, is not binding upon members of the 
House and Senate. They are free to reject this 
high-handed proposal not only on its merits 
but also for its effect on public employment 
everywhere. 

Meany, to his credit, has been utterly frank 
about his intentions. He told the House Post 
Office Committee in April that he views the 
pending bill as “only the beginning.” If he 
can win a union shop in the Post Office De- 
partment, with its 750,000 workers, he will 
seek the same kind of collective bargaining 
“for all civilian workers of the federal gov- 
ernment.” 

The AFL-CIO News added the obvious 
echo: “What's good enough for Uncle Sam 
ought to be good enough for every state. 
county, and city.” 

It is one thing for a private corporation 
to negotiate a union shop contract binding 
its workers to union membership. Such con- 
tracts are forbidden in right-to-work states, 
but Taft-Hartley permits them elsewhere. In 
any event, a right to work for U.S. Steel is a 
qualified right. 

But the right of a United States citizen to 
work for his own government approaches an 
absolute right. It cannot be conditioned upon 
the payment of union dues. If a man is 
otherwise qualified to carry the mail, it is 
simply none of the government’s business 
whether he wishes to belong or not belong 
to a labor union. 

Amendments to delete this intolerable pro- 
vision from the bill were offered in commit- 
tee, on both the House and Senate sides. The 
amendments were defeated, but they will be 
back on the floor. Members will want to un- 
derstand clearly the magnitude of this issue. 
They will be voting on compulsory unionism 
in the government of a free society. The 
postal workers are first, but if the bill is 
passed, they will not be the last. 


[From the Washington Dally News, 
June 2, 1970] 


“RIGHT” TO A POSTAL JOB 


President Nixon's year-old effort to extract 
from Congress a workable reorganization of 
the decrepit Post Office now is threatened 
with another serious snag. 

The issue this time is a section of the pos- 
tal reform bill which would permit unions 
of postal employees to negotiate a closed 
shop. On the theory that if a union shop 
is negotiable the unions will get it, sub- 
stantial groups of members in both the 
Senate and House are threatening to block 
enactment of the whole bill. 

There are several pertinent objections to 
the union shop ideas. 

The Post Office is a public service, and even 
under the reform bill would be financed in 
part by taxes. It ought not be subject to rule, 
directly or indirectly, by union politicians. 

Government service should be open to any 
citizen who wishes to work for the govern- 
ment, who is needed and who can qualify for 
the job, whether or not he belongs to a union. 

The bill would not permit union shops 
among postal employes who work in any of 
the 19 states which now have “right-to-work” 
laws. Either way you look at it, this creates 
discrimination among postal employes. 

The bill also would eliminate the current 
practice of requiring postal unions to pay for 
the bookkeeping inflicted on the government 
by a dues checkoff. Why should the taxpay- 
ers pay for this? 

The postal bill already does more for unions 
in the government than any legislation up 
to now. It officially recognizes unions as 
spokesmen for their members; it sets up a 
system for dealing with wages, working con- 
ditions and grievances; and it includes an- 
other pay raise of 8 per cent. 

There are big gains in this for postal work- 
ers. And doubtless more to come if the Post 
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Office can be reorganized on a modern basis. 
Considering the neglect which has beset the 
postal service and its employes all these 
years, this is pretty good for starters. The 
compulsory union section is neither needed 
nor good business. 


[From the Arkansas Democrat, May 28, 1970] 
POSTAL UNIONISM 


There are several things wrong with the 
Nixon administration’s postal reform bill, 
which has now been approved by both the 
Senate and House post office committees. 
One of the most important ones is that the 
bill could create compulsory unionism in the 
post office. 

The post office department would be re- 
placed by something called an independent 
U.S. Postal Service, run by a board of gov- 
ernors, who would have broad authority to 
do such things as negotiate wage contracts 
with 1 unions. Strikes would be illegal 
under the bill, but machinery for arbitration, 
with decisions binding on both management 
and labor, is established for settling all other 
disputes, The unions would be perfectly free 
to press for a union shop, which would mean 
that postal workers would have to join a 
union or lose their jobs. The U.S. Postal 
service could reject the demand, but when 
an arbitrator came in to hear the dispute, he 
could certainly rule for compulsory unionism. 

This loophole plainly violates what Pres- 
ident Nixon and his labor secretary, George 
P. Schultz, have said several times—they did 
not believe people should have to belong to 
unions to work for their government. We 
don’t think so either. In fact, closed shops 
are against the law in Arkansas and in 18 
other states that have right-to-work laws. 
What would happen in these states if the bill 
passed? It's not clear at this point, because 
while the state laws under Taft-Hartley are 
supposed to take precedent where there is a 
conflict over the closed shop, this principle 
has been violated in some instances. How- 
ever, you would think the state law would 
dominate because it would be grossly unfair 
to impose compulsory unionism on some 
workers in a state and not on others. 

Of course, we think it is wrong for a 
government employe in any state to have to 
join a union. To prevent this, Rep. David 
Henderson, D-N.C., tried to amend this bill 
when it was before the House committee, He 
wanted to insert this phrase: “Each employe 
of the postal service has the right, freely and 
without fear of penalty or reprisal, to form, 
join and assist a labor organization or to re- 
frain from any such activity, and each em- 
ploye shall be protected in the exercise of 
this right.” In other words, Henderson, who 
comes from another one of the right-to-work 
states and is proud of it, sought to guard 
against compulsory unionism the same way 
that the administration sought to protect it- 
self against strikes. But his amendment was 
voted down, 14 to 8. 

He has vowed to re-introduce it when it 
comes to the House floor. We hope he will 
and that the amendment becomes a part of 
the bill. Compulsory unionism should have 
no place in a free government. Certainly if 
it is allowed in the post offices it could not 
be prohibited with justification in other 
branches of the federal government. 


JOHN McCORMACK 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as 
a relative newcomer to Congress, I have 
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not had the privilege of a long associa- 
tion with Speaker McCormack as many 
of my colleagues have had. However, it 
does not take long to gain an apprecia- 
tion for this exceptional man, 

Blessed with a keen mind and a wry 
humor, Joun McCormack has brought 
to his job as Speaker an insight and 
ability of the highest order. His percep- 
tive and able manner, combined with an 
uncanny insight into the workings of 
the Congress, have won him the admira- 
tion of all who know him. Long instru- 
mental in getting enacted measures that 
would have otherwise been buried in the 
legislative process, he has been the force 
that got things done. 

Today I join my colleagues in salut- 
ing Speaker McCormack for his long and 
outstanding service to the Congress and 
to our Nation, and extend to him my 
personal thanks for a job well done. 


THE ARMS TRADE—PART XII 


HON. R. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve my colleagues might be interested 
in an article which appeared recently in 
the Philadelphia, Pa., Sunday Bulletin. 

Significantly, it is written by a mili- 
tary man and concerns itself with the 
new military reality of the atomic age— 
namely, that modern war is not neces- 
sarily nuclear war but guerrilla war, 
sometimes known as insurgencies or 
revolutionary war. 

All the 56 wars since 1945 have been 
fought with standard military hardware 
such as rifles, pistols, grenades, tanks, 
patrol boats, helicopters, and jet fighter 
and bomber aircraft. None have been 
fought with nuclear weapons. Virtually 
all of the arms used in these conflicts 
have been supplied by the great indus- 
trialized nations. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that if there 
ever is a nuclear war it likely will be 
triggered by a nonnuclear war escalating 
out of control. Colonel Heinl, the author 
of this article, notes that there are some 
30 nonnuclear conflicts in progress at 
this very moment—each one of which is 
capable of provoking a holocaust. 

There are absolutely no international 
agreements to limit and control the $5- 
billion-a-year trade in these conven- 
tional weapons. While I do not subscribe 
to the notion that no arms would mean 
no wars, I do believe that many of these 
wars would be of shorter duration, of 
lower intensity and more easily control- 
lable if the major suppliers—the United 
States, Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
France, and some 20 other countries— 
would not distribute their military prod- 
ucts with such reckless zeal, particularly 
to the poor and backward countries 
which are the ones doing most of the 
fighting. Indeed, I am convinced that 
many of these wars would never have 
occurred at all if arms had been denied 
the disputants. 

This article emphasizes once again the 
need to review our entire military arms 
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aid program, to have the subject of the 
arms trade debated in the United Na- 
tions, and to begin multilateral talks 
among the great powers on ways to 
check and control this most dangerous 
trade in death. The article follows: 


[Prom the Philadelphia (Pa.) Sunday 
Bulletin, May 24, 1970] 


A WORLD AT WAR IN AN AGE OF “PEACE” 
(By Col. R. D. Heinl, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON.—Although nuclear conflict is 
supposed to be the dominant mode of fu- 
ture war, there have been more than 50 sig- 
nificant international clashes since 1945, 
nearly twice as many internal armed strug- 
gles, and not a single nuclear explosion in 
battle. 

Depending on how you count them, at 
least 30 conflicts worth calling a war are in 
progress today. 

Yet, during the quarter-century since we 
dropped the atom bomb in 1945—some of the 
most troubled, violent and belligerent years 
in world history—the armed forces of the 
two most powerful states have come no 
nearer fighting each other than the Soviet- 
U.S. confrontation over the Cuban missile 
crisis in 1962, And, during this same quarter- 
century of continuous conflict, there has not 
been a single declaration of war. 

Declared, formal war, governed in greater 
or less degree by international law and by 
rules of land warfare, fought on both sides 
by uniformed, professionally trained and ori- 
ented soldiers, appears to be nearly as re- 
mote from the 1970s as nuclear war, and pos- 
sibly more so. 

Very conceivably, both modes of war have 
lost.much if not all their relevancy in an 
era when 15 or more political insurgencies 
crop up every 12 months, Not all of these 
blaze high enough to be called wars, but 
many do. 

Nobody “declares war” any more, but men 
are shooting and killing each other today in 
30 large and small conflicts all around the 
globe. 

While all this has been happening, an 
entirely different kind of war—military ac- 
tion at the opposite end of the spectrum of 
force and the spectrum of law—has con- 
quered more territory, engaged more troops 
and laid waste more national resources, than 
the so-far hypothetical “Third World War,” 
the nuclear holocaust that hasn’t happened. 

This other kind of war—guerrilla war, in- 
surgency, revolutionary war, “war of national 
liberation,” as Khrushchey named it—is 
probably the most significant politico-mili- 
tary phenomenon of our century. Maybe it 
deserves to be called, as some French author- 
ities already do, starkly and simply, “Mod- 
ern War.” 

Out of some 250 recorded instances of rev- 
olutionary insurgency since the dawn of his- 
tory, nearly a hundred have occurred in this 
century, two-thirds of them since the end 
of World War II. 

People’s war, or insurgency, is nonetheless 
not the exclusive mode of warfare practiced 
in our times. Unhappily, there have also been 
numerous conventional (if undeclared) lim- 
ited wars fought out during the last 25 years. 
Examples are the Korean War, the Suez in- 
tervention by France and England, clashes 
between India and Pakistan, the wars of Is- 
rael, and China’s aggressions against India. 

Many phases of the most complex of all— 
Vietnam with its added Cambodian and Lao- 
tian aspects—represent (in terms of military 
techniques and organization, at least) con- 
ventional war at its most deadly and hard- 
fought. 

Yet conventional (ie., limited, non-nu- 
clear) war must today be regarded as the 
exceptional (or at least minority) form of 
war on a world scene tormented by guerrilla 
insurgency, civil war and daily military 
coups. 
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What must be faced is that there is no 
peace in our time, nor has there been since 
1941. We are caught up in what is already a 
Thirty Years War and what might well prove 
to be a Hundred Years War. In a word, most 
of the world is already engaged in some seg- 
ment of World War III and has been since 
1946. 

“CIVILIZING” WAR” 


Besides overturning the rules and restric- 
tions, we have laboriously contrived to tame 
or “civilize” war. The past quarter-century 
of conflict has blurred if not effaced the 
most fundamental distinction in war as we 
have come to view it. 

This is the distinction between soldier and 
civilian, between combatant and noncom- 
batant. The tendency to erase this distinc- 
tion first arose with the airpower and stra- 
tegic-bombing, city-busting dogmas of Dou- 
het and Billy Mitchell prior to World War II, 

During that war, with the “highest mo- 
tives” (future world peace and freedom), 
the world's air forces wiped out civilians and 
cities just as routinely as the infantry wiped 
out pillboxes. Today, at the other extreme 
of warfare from airpower and city-busting, 
the whole character and effectiveness of rev- 
olutionary war, or people’s war, also depends 
on erasing the distinction between combat- 
ant and non-combatant. 

We have not yet really learned to cope 
with war in the absence of this distinction. 
My Lai proves this fact abundantly. 

There is in further fact still some question 
that we have learned to think of war as any- 
thing but a matter of firepower. (General 
Westmoreland, for example, is even supposed 
to have said that the answer to guerilla 
tactics is firepower!) 


NO’ CONVERTS 


We do not seem to have realized fully that 
bombing villages, or strafing people in a free- 
fire zone, has never yet won a convert. In- 
deed, we have not grasped to any extent the 
implications of J. F. C. Fuller’s profound 
observation to the effect that, whereas we 
fight our wars to destroy our enemies, the 
Communists wage theirs to convert them. 

We have still found no way out of the trap 
whereby our strongest weapon—modern fire- 
power—is, by a hideous trick of psychological 
warfare, turned against the society we are 
trying to save. 

In Korea, the Communist tactic in defend- 
ing Seoul compelled us to flatten the city. 
Eighteen years later, a comparable stratagem 
by Communist defenders leveled American 
bombs, flame and artillery against Hue, the 
most lovely and historic city of Indochina. 

Future histories by the Vietnamese may 
record that the Americans “saved” Hue in 
1968. Those histories surely will record that 
we destroyed much of it. Whether those same 
histories, on the other hand, will record the 
ghastly mass graves of three thousand 
slaughtered non-Communist citizens at Hue, 
we cannot say. 

Another monument to U. S. incomprehen- 
sion of the dynamics of war today has been 
the clear-cut failure of “controlled escala- 
tion” as a strategy for fighting a limited and 
therefore political war. 

Among many other reasons for the costly 
frustrations and failures of Vietnam, reliance 
on the controlled-escalation strategy (often 
advocated by Robert S. McNamara and his 
civilian advisors) will be ranked high. 

Our carefully selective and gradually in- 
tensified bombing of North Vietnam after 
the Tonkin Gulf incident actually discred- 
ited both the underlying strategy itself and 
with it the ability of airpower to force politi- 
cal decisions, let alone win modern wars. 

SOME ENCOURAGEMENT 

Amid so much that seems futile and des- 
perate in this era of war, there are, however, 
crumbs of encouragement. 

One ground for encouragement is, of 
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course, that virtually all states—and espe- 
cially the nuclear ones—seem to have tacitly 
committed themselves to controlling and 
limiting the use of force where force is un- 
avoidable. Some states, alas, even seem to 
have concluded that forms of limited war can 
be made to pay. 

Only 15 years ago, in Eisenhower times, 
U.S. officials commonly said and believed that 
once war occurs, it has no limits save those 
required to win an all-out victory. Today, 
we no longer talk that way. 

Despite hysterical spasms of fear of nuclear 
war, the real wars we rationally and immedi- 
ately consider are limited wars. This is a 
triumph of realism and possibly of reason. 

NEED FOR CONTROL 

Philosophically speaking, it can even be 
argued that nuclear war has, in today’s ma- 
terialistic age, replaced the fire and brimstone 
of old-fashioned hell. 

But the nuclear era has not yet made 
armed conflict out-of-date. What it has done, 
quite successfully, is to turn world attention 
to the need to control and limit the dimen- 
sions of war. 


THIRTY WAR AREAS OF 1970 


At least thirty places are fields of war, 
conflicts and insurgencies today—in Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East and Latin America. 


Name/locale and participants 


Middle East War: Israel vs. Egypt, Libya, 
Sudan, Syria, Iraq, Jordan, Algeria, Saudi 
Arabia, South Yemen, and other Arab states. 

Cyprus: Greek vs. Turkish Cypriots, 

Lebanon: Lebanese government vs, Syrian 
Saeqa guerillas, 

Iraq Iranian border: Iraq vs. Iran (Kurdish 
guerrilla operations). 

South Arabia: Dhofar Liberation Front vs. 
Muscat and Oman. 

Sudanese civil war: Southern vs. northern 
Sudanese. 

Angola: Portuguese vs. African insurgents. 

Mozambique: Portuguese vs. African in- 
surgents. 

Portuguese Guinea: Portuguese vs. African 
insurgents. 

Rhodesia: Zambian guerrillas vs. 
desia/S. Africa. 

Mozambique-Angola: 
vs. Portuguese. 

Kenya: Somalian 
Kenya. 

Ethiopia: Eritrean Liberation Front in- 
surgents vs. Ethiopia. 

Chad: Civil war between local factions 
combined with anti-French insurgency. 

Ruanda? Batusi guerrillas vs. ruling 
Bahuti tribe. 

Vietnam: South vs. North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong; U.S. and allies vs. North Viet- 
nam. 

Thailand: Thai government vs. Meo, Chi- 
nese-Malaysian and North Vietnamese in- 
surgents. 

Malaysia: Chinese insurgents vs, Malaysia. 

Burma: Chinese and indigenous insurgents 
ys. Burma. 

Tibet-Nepal-N. E. Frontier of India: Chi- 
nese and indigenous insurgents vs. Nepal 
and India. 

Cambodia: Kmer Serai and North Vietna- 
mese vs. Cambodian forces; U.S, troops vs. 
North Vietnamese forces. 

Laos: Laotian factions and U.S. vs. North 
Vietnamese and other insurgents. 

Mongolia-Manchuria: China vs. USSR. 

Korea: North Korean incursions vs. South 
Korea. 

Philippines: Huk insurgency, Luzon. 

Guatemala: Communist insurgents vs: 
Guatemala. 

Venezuela: Castroite guerrillas vs. Vene- 
zuela. 

Colombia: Castroite guerrillas vs, Colombia, 

Uruguay: Irban Insurgents vs. Uruguay. 

Honduras-El Salvador: Border hostilities 
following “Soccer War.” 


Rho- 
Zambian guerillas 


“Shifta” bandits vs, 
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FAMILIES OF WAR WOUNDED GET 
ANTIWAR PHONE CALLS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, our Nation 
paid tribute last weekend to its war dead 
in the traditional Memorial Day observ- 
ances. 

In preparing a pre-Memorial Day fea- 
ture, the Buffalo, N.Y., Evening News 
sent its Washington correspondent, 
Ronald J. Maselka, to visit area service- 
men at Walter Reed Army. Hospital. 

The facts developed in his article can- 
not help but bring disgust to any reason- 
able person. 

Think of it, Mr. Speaker: the men 
being interviewed had to ask that their 
last names be omitted. 

Why? To spare their loved ones at 
home from antiwar telephone calls at 
all times of day and night. 

As one of the men told the reporter 
in referring to the phone calls: 

You know this takes a terrible toll on 
people’s families. I neyer saw my mother 
with so many gray hairs. It’s true, they also 
serve who only stand and wait. 


Mr. Speaker, individuals who make 
such telephone calls can only be de- 
scribed as sick. They are a disgrace to 
humanity, picking unmercifully upon 


innocent families of men who have 
served their Nation and have suffered 
the physical consequences of armed 


conflict. 
Following is Mr. Maselka’s May 29 
article: 


For AREA MEN WOUNDED IN VIETNAM, ME- 
MORIAL Day CARRIES A SPECIAL MEANING 


(By Ronald J. Maselka) 


WASHINGTON, May 29.—“What do you say 
about Memorial Day that doesn’t sound 
corny?”, the Army captain asked. 

The reporter shrugged, glancing at the 
young man’s cane, the built-up heel on his 
left shoe, the white cast on the left hand 
where bullets had dashed in and out, 

With the ongoing war in Vietnam, the 
holiday has special meaning. And with re- 
turning veterans, it has even more. That's 
why we came to Walter Reed Army Hospital. 
That's why we asked to talk with Sgt. Mike, 
27, from Tonawanda, N.Y., and Specialist 
4/C Dick, 21, from Akron, N.Y. 

They wouldn't let us use their last names 
because their wives have received anti-war 
telephone calls—some obscene and some very 
early in the morning—after previous publi- 
city. 

Last Memorial Day, Sgt. Mike was in Viet- 
nam guarding a jungle landing pad for U.S. 
helicopters, thinking about the family picnic 
he was missing back home. Today, he is in 
Puerto Rico for the week-end, compliments of 
the Disabled American Veterans. Sgt. Mike 
has lost both legs. 

Specialist Dick is spending the week-end 
in Washington with his wife. He has lost 
some muscles in one leg, has no feeling in 
the other. 


VICTIM OF MORTAR SHELL 


A mechanic with an engineers’ outfit, he 
was walking back from supper last November 
when a mortar shell exploded nearby, He 
had been in Vietnam about three weeks. He 
doesn’t know how many operations lie ahead. 

Sgt. Mike stepped on a booby trap last 
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Fourth of July about 9:15 in the morning. 

He remembers the time because he saw 
his medical records and he was brought into 
the fleld hospital at 9:30. 

“That chopper was right overhead at the 
time,” he recalled, “and it couldn’t have been 
15 minutes before they got me to the 
hospital.” 

It was only seven weeks ago, after nine 
months of vain hoping, that Sgt. Mike’s sec- 
ond leg was amputated. 

Husky, with sandy brown hair, he isn’t 
sure whether he'll try to go back to plant 
work or to school to become an industrial 
arts teacher. 

“So I’m a double amp,” he said. “It sounds 
like you're in real bad shape and you're 
gonna be confined to a wheelchair all your 
life. But you're not,” 

Noting that he has one artificial leg already 
and “can almost walk,” he laughed when 
someone mentioned how he zooms around 
the hospital in his wheelchair, the “Ward 
35” number imprinted on its canvas back 
like a racing car. 

When he was home last week-end, Sgt. 
Mike took the phone off the receiver. There 
was anger for those who would badger his 
family, but no bitterness for the war. 


TAKES IT AS IT IS 


“I wouldn't say it changed my life,” he 
argued. “Sure, I'm dependent on people for 
some things now. I can’t climb up the roof. 
But last week-end at home, I carried out the 
garbage in my wheelchair, planted flowers. 
You make out one way or another.” 

Speaking of Memorial Day, he added: 
“You really realize that we're trying to com- 
memorate the soldiers, not the wounded so 
much but those who have been killed. All 
those guys killed. What is it, 40,000 now? 
That's why I hate this talk of pulling out. 
That would mean a lot of those fellows lost 
their lives for nothing.” 

The young captain, 25, sat through the in- 
terview, watched the two soldiers in blue pa- 
jamas leave, one driving a wheelchair, one 
carrying crutches, just two of Walter Reed's 
average daily population of 700 Vietnam vet- 
erans. 

Referring to the phone calls, he said: 
“You know this takes a terrible toll on peo- 
ple’s families. I never saw my mother with 
so many gray hairs. It’s true, they also serve 
who only stand and wait.” 

Then you talk about Memorial Day, the 
war, the graves, the pain. And then the fu- 
ture, the hope that someday Memorial Day 
will go out of style. 

Maybe, just maybe, there won’t be a war 
for so long that there won't be any soldiers’ 
graves to put flowers on. And maybe they’ll 
have Memorial Day just to mark another year 
of peace and there won't be any wounded to 
talk to. 


ADULT LANGUAGE EDUCATION 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues a let- 
ter which I received this week from Mrs. 
Olympia S. Pinto written in behalf of 
several citizens of Portuguese ancestry 
from Waterbury, Conn., who have com- 
pleted an English language course of- 
fered as part of an adult basic educa- 
tion program. 

It is deeply gratifying to know that the 
participants in the program are sincerely 
appreciative of the educational oppor- 
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tunity afforded to them and that they 

view their educational experience as en- 

abling them to become better citizens of 
their city, State and country. 

The letter from Mrs. Pinto follows: 

WATERBURY, CONN., 
May 27, 1970. 

Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 

Congress of the United States of America, 
House of Representatives; Rayburn Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Monacan: As another successful 
year in Adult Basic Education and English 
as a Second Language Programs in the Eve- 
ning Schools comes to a close it is important 
to write this letter and to let you know the 
following: 

1. That the Portuguese Speaking People of 
Waterbury, attending the Washington Ele- 
mentary Evening School, have asked me to 
take this opportunity to thank on their be- 
half the President of the United States of 
America, Mr, Richard M. Nixon, the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Departments, Gover- 
nor John Dempsey of Conn. Honorable Mayor 
Edward D. Bergin, of Waterbury, Dr. Michael 
Wallace, Superintendent of Schools, Mr. 
James A. Dorsey, Consultant of A.B.E. and 
Mr. John Crowe Coordinator of Federal 
Funds, and Mr. James P. Tyrrell, Director of 
Adult Basic Education in Waterbury and 
especially you Mr. Monagan for your untir- 
ing efforts in obtaining the necessary funds 
to give them the opportunity of gaining an 
education to make them better citizens of 
our beloved City of Waterbury, State of Con- 
necticut and this wonderful country of ours. 

2. They are grateful also for the fine staff 
which was chosen so carefully to aid them 
in their English beginning and for the pa- 
tience and confidence dispensed to them by 
this same staff who is made up of the fol- 
lowing personnel, Mr. Edward Winslow, Mr. 
Louis Bosco, Mrs. Zelda Parks, Mr. John 
Hickey, Miss Eleanor Vollone and Mrs. Linda 
Vinhais. 

3. The Portuguese People of Waterbury 
would be most happy if these thanks were to 
be put in the Congressional Record of the 
United States. 

4. It has been my very happy privilege to 
be recruiter and organizer of these classes 
and to be part of the staff as a bilingual aide 
and teacher assistant. 

5. With kind esteem and deep considera- 
tion for the many kind favors granted the 
Portuguese People of Waterbury and who 
will remain in your service as long as needed, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Mrs. OLYMPIA S. PINTO. 


RECOGNITION OF CONGRESSMAN 
ARENDS’ MANY YEARS IN CON- 
GRESS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, when 
LEs ARENDS first became Republican whip 
I was a 19-year-old soldier serving in 
the China-Burma-India Theater during 
World War II. That was a long, long time 
ago. 

Les ARENDS is now my commanding 
officer in the whip organization. I can 
say with great sincerity that I never 
knew a man younger in spirit, more 
dedicated to his course, and so completely 
involved with the Congress he loves. I 
salute him with respect—and pleasure. 
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GEORGIA WOMAN’S SUCCESS IN 
BUSINESS WORLD 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
delighted to learn that a constituent of 
mine, Mrs. Anne Kee, of Atlanta, Ga., 
was recently cited for special recognition 
for her accomplishments in the business 
world. She is unquestionably one of the 
very few women who has been so mark- 
edly successful with a franchise she holds 
from a large business enterprise. 

Mrs. Kee is described by a close friend 
as “a gentle and warm person with a 
winning smile and a soft sincere voice.” 
Others speak of her talent in “under- 
standing and getting along with people,” 
or being a discreet person, and always 
seeking to be helpful to others. She has 
a good deal of commonsense and a nat- 
ural talent for leadership. 

In our world of turmoil we often over- 
look the people who work hard and de- 
votedly to make life a little better and a 
little happier. Our attention is distracted 
by those who shout loudest and contrib- 
ute the least. We fail to take note of peo- 
ple like Mrs. Anne Kee, who do their 
chores day by day, quietly, resolutely, 
and thus accomplishing more. 

A native of Macon, Ga., she was one 
of 12 children in a farm family. She 
studied evenings at a local college and 
worked during the day in a restaurant in 
order to maintain herself. In 1942, she 
came to Atlanta, where she worked for a 
film company. It was in Atlanta that she 
met her husband, Scott Kee, and they 
were married several months later. He 
was a law student and subsequently be- 
came associated with the legal depart- 
ment of a local company. They have a 
17-year-old daughter. 

Mrs. Kee has been associated with the 
business world all through her years in 
Atlanta. For many years she worked as 
consultant and later as division sales 
manager for Luzier Cosmetics, a sub- 
sidiary of Bristol-Myers Co. She super- 
vised a team of 90 women who were in 
the top 10 in sales. Early in 1969, she 
became interested in a franchise with 
Bonanza International, Inc., and a short 
time later she opened this family steak 
house located in Stone Mountain, Ga. 

Over the years, Mrs. Kee and her hus- 
band continued to take an active interest 
in church work and civic affairs. I have 
had the pleasure of meeting them on 
many occasions and they are also well 
known to my parents. 

I have also been to their restaurant 
several times and on each such occasion 
I was impressed with their aim; namely, 
to provide a clean, friendly, happy place 
for all. This aim has been so successful 
during the past year that Mrs. Kee is now 
planning to expand the services and fa- 
cilities. I have heard people ask: “What’s 
Anne’s secret to success?” The secret is 
simply perseverance: She sets her goal, 
she thinks of ways to fulfill it, and does 
not allow anything to deter her from that 
goal. She has always had the full support 
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of her family in her enterprises. They are 
deeply religious and their belief in God is 
reflected in their daily lives. 

Last December, the Tucker Star, a 
newspaper published in Tucker, Ga., 
carried a fine story about Mrs. Kee and 
the very able way in which she operates 
her restaurant. It speaks well of this 
lady’s business acumen and success. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
in the Recorp this brief article, which 
reads as follows: 


GEORGIA Woman's Success IN BUSINESS 
WORLD 


The true joy of Christmas is families 
sharing and doing things together; and what 
better way to gather one's family and friends 
than to dine at the Bonanza Sirloin Pit on 
Memorial Drive near DeKalb College. 

In an atmosphere of congeniality, this re- 
porter and family enjoyed all the pleasures 
of home while consuming beef steaks fit for 
any king. 

It was very impressive watching the “little” 
lady smiling and greeting customers, and 
after several refills on coffee (at no extra 
cost) I had to tell her what a pleasure it was 
being there. The combination of good food 
and attentive service is noticed immediately. 

Mrs, Anne Kee revealed to us that she had 
purchased the Bonanza franchise after an ex- 
tensive search for a place in an area repre- 
senting both change and growth. Located 
near the DeKalb College Campus, the Bo- 
nanza Sirloin Pit opened July 1 this year at 
5 o'clock. Since that date and time, the 
volume of diners have been staggering. Mrs. 
Kee responds with warmth and dedication. 

Mrs. Kee believes that many factors have 
played a part in the success of the “Pit”. She 
Says she has advertised in the newspapers 
some and that it has helped. And satisfied 
customers have carried the word back to 
their friends and neighbors. Anne continued 
to emphasize that pleasing her customers 
bad the number one goal at her Bonanza 
“Pit”, 

She can be seen checking the quality of 
the food, both before and after preparation— 
and she continually moved among the diners 
pouring coffee and attending to the various 
chores that go with making a restaurant 
more than just another place to eat—a 
homey atmosphere. Pricing practices on their 
menus have been held in pace with the times. 
This has been done by employing skilled and 
industrious workers, thrifty purchasing prac- 
tices and being involved herself. 

The evening ended; my eye scanning the 
200-seat facility as Anne ended the conversa- 
tion—picking up a container of coffee in one 
hand and an extra supply of napkins in her 
other hand as she began to make another 
round through the dining area. 


CAMBODIA AND THE WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the oppostion to the Cambodian cam- 
paign from the plush offices of the World 
Council of Churches was based on doc- 
trine other than theology. 

The Reuters News Service reports that 
Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish socio-agi- 
tator of Brown against Topeka judicial 
fame, has reported the liberation of 
medical supplies valued at $179,000 
which had been given to the Vietcong 
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in South Vietnam. Myrdal, head of the 
Swedish Vietnam Committee to sup- 
port “liberation” causes has also con- 
firmed that 16 tons of medical supplies 
contributed by similar movements and 
the World Council of Churches were sup- 
plied during the month of February. 
Mr. Speaker, I insert a newsclipping 
from Reuters for June 3, 1970, as follow: 


SOUTH Korea RULES Our CAMBODIA 
ARMS AID 


In Stockholm, sociologist Gunnar Myrdal 
said Cambodia’s new government had seized 
medical supplies worth about $179,000 sent 
to the Vietcong in South Vietnam. 

Myrdal, chairman of the Swedish Vietnam 
Committee, said 16 tons of medical supplies 
contributed by countries and the World 
Council of Churches was sent to the Cam- 
bodian capital Feb. 17. 


BEHIND ENEMY LINES: A 
REPORTER'S STORY 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, I would like to insert in the Recorp 
the third in a series of articles written by 
Robert S. Boyd, chief of the Knight 
Newspapers Washington Bureau. Mr. 
Boyd recently returned from North Viet- 
nam and reports the following: 


Hanoi’s View oF Wark: SAME WorDs, 
DIFFERENT MEANING 
(By Robert S. Boyd) 

The North Vietnamese people have avail- 
able to them a totally different picture of 
the war in Indochina than we are usually 
given in the United States. 

The view from Hanoi is almost a mirror- 
image on the perspective from Washington, 

Many of the words are the same—but the 
meaning is just the opposite. 

This helps explain why North Vietnamese 
actions which seem illogical, unfair or cruel 
to Americans appear logical, fair and just to 
someone who lives north of the demilitarized 
zone. 

You don't have to agree with them. But it’s 
important to understand their point of view. 
Then you can see better why we're having 
such a devil of a time ending this war. 

Here are some samples of the wildly clash- 
ing concepts Americans and North Viet- 
namese hold: 

Who started the war? 

We say North Vietnam did, by invading the 
south beginning in 1960. 

They say the United States did, by picking 
up where the French colonials left off in 
1954 and occupying the southern half of their 
country. 

Who's winning? 

We say we are. The north has been badly 
beaten and is now too weak to undertake sus- 
tained offensives, The Saigon regime is grow- 
ing stronger all the time. 

They say they're winning. They have al- 
ready “won” the air war in the North by 
forcing the United States to halt large-scale 
bombing. They are gaining steadily in the 
south as U.S. forces go on the defensive and 
start to pull out. 

What’s the solution? 

We say it’s for the North Vietnamese to 
stop their “aggression” against the south, 
bring their troops home, and “let their neigh- 
bors alone.” 

They say it’s for the Americans to stop our 
“aggression,” take our troops home and “let 
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the Vietnamese people settle their affairs 
themselves.” 

Of course, the North Vietnamese version is 
the official party line, It’s not necessarily the 
same as reality, any more than the “line” 
put ous by the State Department and White 
House in Washington is 100 percent correct. 

In some ways, it doesn’t even matter which 
of these two versions of current history is 
more accurate. 

Whether the ordinary man on a bicycle 
in Hanoi, or in a rice paddy in the country- 
side, believes his government's version doesn't 
matter either. 

He probably does believe most of it. At any 
rate, it’s the only version available to him. 
And besides, public opinion is of little im- 
portance in a country tightly controlled 
from the top, as most communist closed so- 
cieties are. 

The point is, the official pictures on display 
in the two warring nations simply don’t 
mesh. 

The differences go all up and down the 
line. 

To the Pentagon, for example, the battles 
of Tet 1968 and Khe Sanh were glorious, if 
costly, victories. 

In the Army museum in Hanoi, Tet 1968 
and Khe Sanh are recorded as costly but 
glorious victories—for their side. 

To Washington, the North Vietnamese are 
ruthless and untrustworthy. They failed to 
pull their troops out of Laos in 1954 as prom- 
ised. They cannot be trusted with a share in 
a coalition government in Saigon. 

To Hanoi, Americans are tricky and un- 
trustworthy. They say we went back on a 
promise to let them hold nationwide elec- 
tions in 1956. Nixon’s “perfidy” in Cambodia 
is obvious. 

According to President Nixon, his only non- 
negotiable demand is “self-determination” 
for the South Vietnamese. By this he means 
free elections conducted by an organization 
in which the persent rules of Saigon as well 
as the communists have some say. 

According to the heirs of Ho Chi Minh in 
Hanoi, “self-determination” is also their only 
non-negotiable demand. But by that they 
mean, “Yankee go home,” and it’s none 
of your business how we Vietnamese run our 
own society. 

The fundamental difference in viewpoint, 
which distorts and destroys all attempts to 
reach mutual understanding, is over the 
question of just what Vietnam Is. 

To Washington, it is two states, North 
Vietnam and South Vietnam. The north must 
not be allowed to swallow up the south by 
force or guile. 

To Hanoi, Vietnam has been one nation 
for 2,000 years. 

North Vietnamese are fond, for obvious 
reasons, of pointing to the north’s determi- 
nation to reconquer the south in the Ameri- 
can civil war. 

Here, in brief, is how the war looks to the 
North Vietnamese: 

America is a rich and powerful nation, in- 
habited by many decent, peace-loving people. 
Unfortunately, in the North Vietnamese 
view they are controlled by a small “ruling 
circle” which profits from war and foreign 
adventure. 

These are the “imperialists” and “aggres- 
sors” who replaced the French colonialists 
in 1954. They are seeking to hang on to South 
Vietnam as a permanent colony of a new 
type. 

At first, Hanoi contends, President Eisen- 
hower and then Vice-President Richard 
Nixon foisted a puppet ruler on South Viet- 
nam, Ngo Dinh Diem. 

When the South Vietnamese righteously 
undermined Diem, President Kennedy beefed 
up the U.S. “adviser” force, and launched a 
“special war” of counter-insurgency against 
the liberation forces. 

After Diem fell and the communists were 
on the brink of victory, as the North Viet- 
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namese see it, President Johnson butted in. 
He sent half a million troops, installed a new 
set of puppets, Thieu and Ky, and expanded 
the war to North Vietnam. 

When that didn't work and LBJ was 
chased from the White House, President 
Nixon tried still another tactic—Vietnami- 
zation. This is a trick, in Hanoi’s view, to 
lull the American public by cutting down 
U.S. costs and casualties, and turning over 
the brunt of the fighting to Vietnamese. 

But Mr. Nixon doesn't really mean to end 
the war, except on his own terms. He intends 
to keep a permanent occupation force of 
200,000 men, plus the Seventh Fleet and U.S. 
Air Force nearby, to prop up Thieu-Ky and 
keep the Vietnamese from attaining their 
independence and unity. 

The Paris peace talks are a fraud, accord- 
ing to the North Vietnamese—a smoke- 
screen to cover Mr. Nixon’s real purpose, 
which is to continue the war in a vain quest 
for victory. 

Mr. Nixon’s plan won't work though, they 
Say. It is bound to fail. Thieu and Ky are 
hopelessly corrupted by their dependence on 
foreigners. They are detested by all patriotic 
South Vietnamese. 

As the U.S. troops are withdrawn, the Sai- 
gon regime will become weaker, and finally 
it will collapse or seek a deal. 

The right course for North Vietnam, then, 
they contend, is simply to fight on. Victory 
will eventually be hers because history and 
injustice are on her side. 

As they see it, this war is simply one more 
incident in 2,000 years of resistance against 
foreign invaders. Vietnamese are fighting on 
their own soil for their independence. They 
are not attacking the United States or harm- 
ing Americans. 

Some day finally, the United States will get 
tired, realize it has made a terrible mistake, 
and go home. 

Only then, according to this view from 
Hanoi, can there be peace in Vietnam. 


FEDERAL COURT CASELOAD 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Select Committee on Crime, 
I wish to commend the Department of 
Justice for its decision to reduce the 
Federal caseload on automobile theft 
prosecutions by leaving most of these 
crimes to State and local authorities. The 
Department has advised U.S. attorneys 
to concern themselves only with cases 
of car theft rings, or automobiles used 
in commission of other crimes, or ve- 
hicles that are sold, stripped, or grossly 
misused. 

I approve the action because it will 
permit Federal investigative, prosecu- 
torial, and correctional functions to con- 
centrate on greater obligations. No one 
wants automobile thefts overlooked, but 
there is a reasonable need for new 
priorities for action when one of every 
eight Federal court cases has involved 
these Dyer Act violations, and one of 
every five Federal prison inmates is in 
prison because of stolen cars, 

We in the Congress, working with the 
Justice Department, have sought to help 
the State and local agencies through the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Agency. 
One supporting reason for LEAA is that 
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if the other elements of the correctional 
system work to combat automobile 
thefts, our Federal prosecutors and 
courts can speed up action against orga- 
nized crime, interstate conspiracy and 
fraud, illicit narcotics, and other major 
Federal violations. 

I am advised by the Department that 
we should know by July what this new 
delineation has achieved. I hope and be- 
lieve that we should find solid evidence 
of important progress. 


A POSITIVE RESPONSE TO AIR POL- 
LUTION AND SOLID WASTE 
DISPOSAL 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, in the 3 
years since we debated the last air pollu- 
tion legislation which became the Air 
Quality Act of 1967, all of us have become 
increasingly aware that massive air con- 
tamination in many regions of our coun- 
try is becoming so dangerous that more 
drastic and immediate steps must be 
taken to clean up and protect the air 
around us. 

As the appropriations provisions in the 
Air Quality Act expire this year, we must 
review the act in line with immediate 
needs for more comprehensive and ac- 
celerated action at the Federal level to 
reverse the trend of all-encompassing at- 
mospheric contamination. 

Therefore, I am introducing a bill to- 
day to extend the duration of the Air 
Quality Act, provide for national air 
quality standards, regulate fuels and 
fuel additives, improve controls over 
automotive emissions, and establish na- 
tional standards for dangerous emissions 
from stationary sources. 

Implementation of many provisions of 
the Air Quality Act of 1967 has been very 
slow. The existing program for regulating 
air pollution from stationary sources is 
particularly limited and its enforcement 
provisions are cumbersome and ineffec- 
tive. This new legislation I have submit- 
ted proposes establishment of national 
air quality standards, giving the States 6 
months to adopt implementation plans. 
It would also establish national standards 
for extremely hazardous pollutants and 
for new sources of pollution which would 
threaten public health and welfare. 

Automotive emissions must be reduced 
drastically to halt air pollution from that 
source, The automobile is responsible for 
60 percent of the air pollution in the 
United States in general, and up to 92 
percent in urban areas. In the face of in- 
creasing numbers of motor vehicles on 
the roads, we must make sure that all 
automobiles off the assembly line have 
control devices in proper working order. 

Accordingly, the bill makes testing of 
assembly line vehicles mandatory, rather 
than relying on the testing of proto- 
types. It also closes existing loopholes 
for imported automobiles, making com- 
pliance with national standards manda- 
tory for all. In addition the bill provides 
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for the regulation of gasoline composi- 
tion and additives to achieve pollution 
reduction from that source. 

Turning to the problem of solid waste 
disposal, I am introducing another anti- 
pollution bill today, which authorizes the 
Council on Environmental Quality to 
conduct studies and make recommenda- 
tions regarding the reclamation and re- 
cycling of material from solid wastes, 
and to extend the provisions of the Solid 
Waste Act. 

The existing Solid Waste Act empha- 
sizes the effective disposal of waste ma- 
terials. Since there was little initiative 
for reuse some years ago, we are now 
forced to recognize that our natural re- 
sources are not unlimited, and that we 
must, therefore, recycle and reuse waste 
materials, often many times over. At the 
same time, the mounting volume of trash 
and refuse created by new consumer 
products and marketing practices forces 
us to turn to easily disposable, degrad- 
able materials. 

My bili proposes the development of 
incentives and regulations for reusing 
wastes or reducing their volume by ef- 
ficient disposal methods. Research would 
be directed toward techniques. for re- 
cycling of materials and for producing 
easily degradable packaging. 

In particular the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality would develop a system 
of incentives to insure prompt scrapping 
and reuse of junk automobiles. Atten- 
tion would also be given to the disposal 
of abandoned cars from the city streets, 
a problem which is plaguing New York 
City at this moment. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the passage 
of these two bills would mean a step for- 
ward toward a more livable environ- 
ment and I urge my colleagues to favor- 
ably consider both these measures. 


ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTH OF 
JEFFERSON DAVIS 


HON. CHARLES H. GRIFFIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to bring to the attention 
of the House that today is the 162d an- 
niversary of the birth of Jefferson Davis. 
Few men in American history have been 
so misunderstood. Most Americans are 
aware that Davis was the President of 
the Confederate States of America, a 
fact that Mississippians can be proud 
of since Davis lived in Mississippi after 
the first decade of his life. 

Jefferson Davis had a long and dis- 
tinguished record of service to the United 
States prior to becoming President of 
the Confederacy. A graduate of West 
Point, Davis served brilliantly during 
the Black Hawk and Mexican Wars in 
the U.S. Army. Later he was elected to 
the House of Representatives and to the 
U.S. Senate from 1847-51 and 1857-61. 

As Secretary of War during the ad- 
ministration of President Franklin 
Pierce—1853-57—he was given the re- 
sponsibility by Congress for commission- 
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ing the sculptor Thomas Crawford to 
create the Statue of Freedom which now 
graces the dome of this Capitol. At the 
time the statue was put into place in 
1863, Davis was already the President 
of the Confederate States of America. 

When Mississippi seceded from the 
Union in January 1861, Davis resigned 
from the Senate and returned to Briar- 
field, his plantation outside Vicksburg, 
Miss. Preferring to remain with his wife, 
Varina Howell Davis, he nevertheless 
accepted the Presidency of the new na- 
tion. He was electec in October 1861, 
and was inaugurated February 22, 1862. 
The harsh imprisonment this great man 
suffered following the war broke his 
health, but not his spirit. He lived in 
Mississippi until 1889 when he died at 
his gulf coast home, Beauvoir. 


ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks the second full year since 
the tragic death of Robert F: Kennedy, 
a man who knew as well as any man the 
horrible effects of violence, himself a 
victim of violence’s irrationality, a man 
Whose compassion and quiet strength 
could have made a difference in today’s 
troubled America. 

Robert Kennedy spoke of violence in 
a speech made in Cleveland following 
the assassination-of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. As a tribute to his noble spirit 
and as words of advice to a Nation torn 
by violence, I include the text of his re- 
marks in the Recorp. I also include 
Richard Harwood’s excellent June 3 
Washington Post article. 


SPEECH BY ROBERT KENNEDY AT THE CITY 
CLUB IN CLEVELAND, OHIO, APRIL 5, 1968 


This is a time of shame and sorrow. It is 
not a day for politics. I have saved this one 
opportunity to speak briefly to you about 
this mindless menace of violence in America 
which again strains our land and every one 
of our lives. 

It is not the concern of any one race. 
The victims of the violence are black and 
white, rich and poor, young and old, famous 
and unknown, They are, most important of 
all, human beings whom other human be- 
ings loved and needed. No one—can be cer- 
tain who will suffer from some senseless act 
of bloodshed. And yet it goes on and on. 

Why? What has violence ever accom- 
plished? 

What has it ever created? No martyr's 
cause has ever been stilled by his assassin’s 
bullet. No wrongs have ever been righted 
by riots and civil disorders. A sniper is only 
a coward, not a hero, and an uncontrolled, 
uncontrollable mob is only the voice of mad- 
hess, not the voice of the people. 

Whenever any American's life is taken by 
another American unnecessarily—whether it 
is done in the name of the law or in the de- 
fiance of law, by one man or a gang, in cold 
blood or in passion, in an attack of violence 
or in response to violence—whenever we tear 
at the fabric of life which another man has 
painfully and clumsily woven for himself 
and his children, the whole nation is de- 
graded. 
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“Among free men,” said Abraham Lincoln, 
“there can be no successful appeal from the 
ballots to the bullet; and those who take 
such appeal are sure to lose their cause and 
pay the costs.” Yet we seemingly tolerate a 
rising level of violence that ignores our com- 
mon humanity and our claims to civilization 
alike. We calmly accept newspaper reports of 
civilian slaughter in far-off lands. We glorify 
killing on movie and television screens and 
call it entertainment. We make it easy for 
men of all shades of sanity to acquire what- 
ever weapons and ammunition they desire. 

Too often we honor swagger and bluster 
and the wielders of force, too often we excuse 
those who are willing to build their own 
lives on the shattered dreams of others. Some 
Americans who preach nonviolence abroad 
fail to practice it here at home. Some who 
accuse others of inciting riots have by their 
own conduct invited them. Some look for 
scape-goats, others look for conspiracies, but 
this much is clear; violence breeds violence, 
repression brings retaliation, and only a 
cleaning of our whole society can remove 
this sickness from our soul. 

For there is another kind of violence, slow- 
er but just as deadly, destructive as the shot 
or the bomb in the night. This is the vio- 
lence of institutions; indifference and inac- 
tion and slow decay. This is the violence that 
affects the poor, that poisons relations be- 
tween men because their skin has different 
colors. This is a slow destruction of a child 
by hunger, and schools without books and 
homes without heat in the winter. 

There is the breaking of a man’s spirit by 
denying him the chance to stand as a father 
and as a man among other men. And this too 
afflicts us all. I have not come here to pro- 
pose a set of specific remedies nor is there a 
Single set. From a broad and adequate out- 
line we know what must be done. When you 
teach a man to hate and fear his brother, 
when you teach that he is a lesser man be- 
cause of his color or his beliefs or the policies 
he pursues, when you teach that those who 
differ from you threaten your freedom or 
your job or your family, then you also learn 
to confront others not as fellow citizens but 
as enemies—to be met not with cooperation 
but with conquest, to be subjugated and 
mastered. 

We learn, at the last, to look at our broth- 
ers as aliens, men with whom we share a city, 
but not a community, men bound to us in 
common dwelling, but not in common effort. 
We learn to share only a common fear—only 
a common desire to retreat from each 
other—only a common impulse to meet dis- 
agreement with force. For all this there are 
no final answers. Yet we know what we must 
do. It is to achieve true justice among our 
fellow citizens. The question is whether we 
can find in our own midst and in our own 
hearts that leadership of human purpose 
that will recognize the terrible truths of our 
existence. 

We must admit the vanity of our false 
distinctions among men and learn to find 
our Own advancement in the search for the 
advancement of all. We must admit in our- 
selves that our own children’s future can- 
not be built on the misfortunes of others. We 
must recognize that this short life can 
neither be ennobled or enriched by hatred 
or revenge. Our lives on this planet are too 
short and the work to be done too great to 
let this spirit flourish any longer in our land. 

Of course, we cannot vanquish it with a 
program, nor with a resolution. But we can 
perhaps remember even if only for a time— 
that those who live with us are our brothers, 
that they share with us the same short 
movement of life, that they seek—as we do— 
nothing but the chance to live out their lives 
in purpose and happiness, winning what 
satisfaction and fulfillment they can. Surely 
this bond of common faith, this bond of com- 
mon goal, can begin to teach us something. 
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Surely we can learn, at least, to look at 
those around us as fellow men and surely 
we can begin to work a little harder to bind 
up the wounds among us and to become in 
our own hearts brothers and countrymen 
once again. 


[Washington Post article by Richard 
Harwood | 

Two years ago today on the waterfront in 
San Francisco, Robert Kennedy made one of 
the last speeches of his life. 

“We want something different,” he said, 
“something better, for ourselves and our 
children. 

“We want a country respected abroad by 
the force of its example of justice and lib- 
erty at home. 

“We want a country where a child's wealth 
does not limit his opportunity; where schools 
teach him to learn and to challenge and to 
grow as an independent human being. 

“We want a country where men and women 
respect the diversity between themselves; 
and where we see each other again as 
brothers and countrymen in a common 
cause.” 

The words seem old-fashioned now, almost 
naive. The graves of the students killed at 
Kent State and Jackson State are still fresh. 
So are the graves of the men of Augusta 
and of the policemen shot down in New 
York. 

In the Senate of the United States, Mar- 
garet Chase Smith warns of an approaching 
era of repression. Washington’s hip weekly, 
Quicksilver Times, offers (borrowed from the 
Black Panthers) its young readers an illus- 
trated recipe for the home manufacture of 
fire bombs and hand grenades: “Fill with 
% black powder and % shot, smal) headed 
nails or anything to use for shrapnel... 
If thrown in the open it will kill within a 
25-foot radius and maim within 100 feet. I 
suggest you familiarize yourself with this 
weapon by practicing with a sand dummy.” 

Alabama, in the year 1970, has witnessed 
a political campaign in which the literature 
included the following: “White Alabama, are 
you going to let the niggers take over our 
state?” 

“Who doubts now,” Andrew. Kopkind 
writes in his radical weekly, “that the seeds 
of revolution have taken root; that they are 
planted everywhere; and that another May 
will come?” 

The President of the United States writes 
a mindless epitaph on the campus slaughter 
in May: “Violence begets violence.” And 
outside his windows, mindless tormentors 
cry out for “One more war—bring the war 
home.” 

It was brought home to Martin Luther 
King two years ago this spring and on that 
occasion Robert Kennedy spoke of the op- 
tions for this country: 

“In this difficult day, in this difficult time 
for the United States, it is perhaps well to 
ask what kind of nation we are and what 
direction we want to move in. For those of 
you who are black you can be filled with 
bitterness, with hatred, with a desire for 
revenge. We can move in that direction as a 
country, in great polarization. Black people 
among black, white people among white, 
filled with hatred toward one another. 

“Or we can make an effort, as Martin 
Luther King did, to understand and to com- 
prehend, and to replace that violence, that 
stain of bloodshed that has spread across our 
land, with an effort to understand with com- 
passion and love... 

“What we need in the United States is 
not division; what we need in the United 
States is not hatred; what we need in the 
United States is not violence or lawlessness, 
but love and wisdom, and compassion toward 
one another, and a feeling of justice toward 
those who still suffer within our country, 
whether they be white or black ...” 

On the next day, Kennedy spoke again of 
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the “mindless menace of violence in America 
which stains our land and every one of our 
lives, It is not the concern of any one race. 
The victims of violence are black and white, 
rich and poor;.young and old, famous and 
unknown. 

“They are, most important of all, human 
beings whom other human beings loved and 
needed 

“, » We can perhaps remember—even if 
only for a time—that those who live with us 
are our brothers, that they share with us the 
same short movement of life, that they 
seek—as we do—nothing but the chance to 
live out their lives in purpose and happi- 
ness, winning what satisfaction and fulfill- 
ment they can. Surely this bond of common 
faith, this bond of common goal, can begin 
to teach us something.” 

A little later he was himself dead, a vic- 
tim of that unloving, vengeful spirit of vio- 
lence that in a single decade had cut down 
King and Malcolm X and a young President. 

This week the family and friends who loved 
and needed Robert Kennedy as a human be- 
ing will go out to Arlington Cemetery and 
stand by his grave and ask again the ques- 
tion he had so often asked his countrymen: 

“What did violence ever accomplish?” 


NORTH CAROLINIANS GIVE VIEWS 
ON SOUTHEAST ASIA 


HON. NICK GALIFIANAKIS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, 2 
weeks ago a delegation of student and 
faculty members from the University of 
North Carolina came to Washington to 
register their concern over the expansion 
of the Vietnamese war into Cambodia. 

At that time, the entire North Caro- 
lina delegation was pleased to meet with 
these students and teachers and to hear 
what they had to say. 

I was impressed both by their serious- 
ness and by their willingness to work 
constructively within the democratic sys- 
tem. And while I did not agree with 
everything they said, or with all their 
reasons for opposing American involye- 
ment in Southeast Asia, I did feel that 
they came well prepared for the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Speaker, so often we hear only of 
those young people who attempt to de- 
stroy our society when it does not change 
to suit them. It was a pleasure to listen 
to the delegation from the University of 
North Carolina, which used persuasion 
rather than coercion. 

I insert the text of the students’ and 
faculty members’ remarks at this point 
in the RECORD: 

STATEMENT BY TomMMyY BELLO 

Let me first introduce myself. My name is 
Tommy Bello, president of the student body 
at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill and have lived my entire life in Raleigh, 
N.C. I would like to thank the N.C. delega- 
tion for its attendance today to hear our 
voice of protest. 

I will lead off the presentation by address- 
ing myself to one question. Why? Gentle- 
men, why was the formerly peaceful Caro- 
lina campus one week ago the scene of in- 
credible unrest, of massive striking, of over 
six thousand students from the campuses of 
Duke, Carolina, State, and Shaw Universi- 
ties joining in a march ending at the State 
Capitol on Friday? And yet at the same time, 
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why, with what has happened at other uni- 
versities throughout the country, why has 
our protest been disciplined, peaceful, patri- 
otic, and responsible? 

Why? Well, the large number of students 
participating in the protest is indicative of a 
number of things. First, it is indicative of 
the widespread dissatisfaction and discon- 
tentment at President Nixon's decision to 
send troops into Cambodia and of our moral 
outrage at what has happened at Kent State 
University. Second, the numbers represent 
the amount of frustration students have felt 
for so long in their efforts to communicate 
their feelings to the political leaders of this 
country and see tangible results from theis 
efforts. 

The American political system has not 
been responsible to the seventeen million 
students who now attend this nation’s col- 
leges and universities. So many of us do not 
have a vote and in this manner have not 
been given the chance to become a respon- 
sible, participating part of the American 
system. Even more than this, we do not feel 
that our voice is being heard. I have in my 
hands the Congressional report on campus 
unrest dated June 17, 1969. That report 
stated: “It is apparent that Viet Nam origi- 
nally served as one of the major factors in 
radicalizing students. It is still a major 
source of alienation and dissatisfaction with 
our society and our national government.” 
Gentlemen, we have been saying this for over 
five years now, When will you listen? 

The Cambodian incident only made us 
further realize how far removed we were 
from national decision-making; and when we 
saw how our protests, as sincere and con- 
cerned as they were, were met by the 
trooper’s bullets at Kent State and the 
caustic words of our national leaders, we 
could not believe our eyes. 

And yet gentlemen, so, so many of us still 
believe in this country and the democratic 
process. Thus we have unified to work peace- 
fully and politically. On this campus, we 
have not been as much radicalized as we 
have been politicalized. Last weekend over 
three hundred students went out into the 
Chapel Hill community to talk to the ‘voters 
and many thousands more went home to their 
local communities throughout the state 
to talk to their parents and friends about 
the extension of the war into Cambodia. Ef- 
forts are already underway to organize po- 
litically in every county in this state. As far 
as this campus is concerned, the time for 
political demonstration has ended, the time 
for political organization is just beginning. 

We still believe in this country, but feel 
it is headed in the wrong direction. We are 
tired of all the violence and killing, whether 
it be in Viet Nam, Cambodia, or Kent State. 
And we are voicing our protest of this vio- 
lence in the most constructive and produc- 
tive manner that we know: by coming to you, 
the leaders of the state. 

And so gentlemen, we come today in pro- 
test, but we come in peace. We come with a 
sincerity of conviction and a dedication to 
what we believe. And we come to be heard, I 
would only ask your kind attention to what 
every speaker has to say. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT BY JOSEPH B. SHEDD 


My name is Joe Shedd. I'm a senior major- 
ing in Political Science. I'm a Morehead 
Scholar from Leonia, New Jersey. 

I suppose a Yankee’s credentials as a 
spokesman for a group from North Carolina 
might be questioned. For what it’s worth I’ve 
been President of the campus YMCA for the 
past year, my great grandparents were North 
Carolinians, and my father, two uncles and 
two cousins are all graduates of UNC. So I 
can say that I'm a Tar Heel bred, and I can 
lay some claim to being a Tar Heel born as 
well. 
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Tom has illustrated the breadth and scope 
of the response students on our campus have 
made to the events of the last few weeks. I'd 
like to suggest what the depth of that re- 
sponse has been: I'd like to indicate some of 
the feelings and emotions students have 
experienced lately. No one has looked over 
my comments so I'll speak in the first person 
about my feelings. But I think what I want 
to say bears some relation to what others 
have been thinking. 

The best word to express my feelings is 
uncertainty—uncertainty about where my 
nation is headed and uncertainty about what 
I can or ought to do. 

I sense that Americans have finally decided 
to have done with the war. And I sense that 
we are being drawn into an expanding 
conflict. 

I sense a renewed willingness among stu- 
dents to use electoral politics to effect 
changes in leadership and policy. And I sense 
a despair that no measure of political activity 
can have a significant effect on leaders or 
policies, 

I sense an optimism that Congress is now 
ready to reassert its leadership in affairs of 
war and peace. And I sense a pessimism that 
we have come to the point where our system 
cannot accommodate more than one leader 
and that come hell, Congressional resolutions 
or 50,000 more deaths, we are at that leader's 
mercy. 

I feel the rejuvenation of a democratic 
spirit. And I hear the words of the Vice Presi- 
dent as harbingers of a growing intolerance 
for political dissent. 

I note that there seems to be a reemerg- 
ing respect for the individual and for hu- 
man life. And I note that we can callously 
dismiss My Lai as a necessary, if “‘unfortu- 
nate,” consequence of war. 

I sense that perhaps now people regret 
the bitter divisions the war has caused among 
us. And I sense that perhaps it will con- 
tinue to drive us even further apart. 

The forebodings are no more depressing 
than the hopes are reassuring. The optimism 
and faith are just as real as the pessimism 
and despair. There is little coherence to my 
feelings, little on which to predict how 
things will turn out. 

But I think a sense of purpose is emerging. 
It’s a sense of purpose which assumes that 
@ person will do what he thinks is right with- 
out the naive comfort of believing he’s on the 
winning side. It’s a sense of purpose which 
won't diminish with disappointments and 
defeats. It, too, has the potential for good 
and bad. 

It can give a man courage. And it can 
generate an intolerance which mirrors the 
intolerance of some of our leaders. Hatred 
and pettiness are no more foreign to me 
and my generation than they are to any 
other. But that fact alone ought to con- 
vince us that we can't afford to pursue this 
war further. 

I consider myself a loyal American, I'm 
proud to claim as part of my heritage a 
system of government and a body of ideas 
which affirms the right of people to work 
out their own patterns of living and thought. 
This war is ripping the fabric of our coun- 
try apart and destroying the respect men 
ought to have for each others’ differences 
and each others’ dreams. I don’t believe our 
heritage can be preserved in the atmosphere 
of fear, intolerance and callousness for hu- 
man life that this war has spawned. 

And I’m not sure if any of us know where 
we're headed, 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. DIXON, JR. 


I am experienced at extemporaneous speak- 
ing: It is a part of my profession. I read 
this for one reason only. I want very badly to 
inform you of some things that are very close 
to my experience and to persuade you of 
things that are very strong in my belief. My 
time is brief and my task is difficult. I want 
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to be as precise and yet as accurate as pos- 
sible. It is not my purpose to try to give you 
information you obviously have or to compel 
you to listen to opinions you have already 
heard. I want, rather, to convey to you what I 
have that you cannot have unless we tell 
you: a sense of who we are, of why we feel as 
we do and especially who these students are 
who have come here to speak with you. 

There is one word above all I want to em- 
phasize and that word is patriotism. If there 
is a single word, a single principle that would 
unite the members of this House it is “patri- 
otism.” It is a holy word to you and it is right 
it should be for you have custody of the 
public destiny of 200 million people. No single 
principle has so obstructed understanding of 
what we in the university feel than the pas- 
sionate belief that we are unpatriotic, that 
we attack and reject our own country. It is 
obvious that we attack and reject the policies 
of our government but our motives are pre- 
cisely a passionate love for the principles of 
our country. It is vital to know that the stu- 
dents you see around you are not radicals or 
rebels. Radicals and rebels we do have and 
they longed to seize control of this move- 
ment. But, with extraordinary skill, the stu- 
dents themselves—not the faculty, not the 
administration, not the police—the students 
themselves controlled their own rage and the 
rhetoric of the radicals and have concentrated 
their attention on the real issue and they do 
so with a passionate patriotism. They do so 
because they passionately believe that what 
we are doing in Vietnam, in Cambodia, in 
Laos, is un-American, unpatriotic, an offense 
against the basic principles that should give 
meaning to our country. 

One of them looked at me and said, “I guess 
I really believe what they taught me in school 
about the American dream.” 

And what is the American dream they 
see our government supporting? We taught 
them that killing is wrong but our govern- 
ment measures its victories by the number 
of Asian peasants killed. We taught them 
that lying is wrong but our government has 
lied throughout the years. More than five 
years ago our government solemnly promised 
we would be out of Vietnam by the end of 
that year. The victory claims are false, the 
casualty figures are false, the promises have 
always been false, the statements of purpose 
are false. Should, therefore, the protesting 
students be called unpatriotic? 

My fifteen year-old daughter wept while 
she listened to the President try to justify 
actions she has always been taught were 
wrong. What should the young think when 
air raids with 150 planes are called “protec- 
tive reaction strikes?” And those of us who 
grew up in the thirties may remember who 
then used such names for such acts. 

With desperate helplessness we have seen 
already what the American dream means for 
Cambodia. For in these recent Gays our 
troops have totally destroyed another lovely 
village. It is, presumably, a consolation to 
our patriotism to hear the government an- 
nounce that the families of the villagers we 
killed have be-n paid $43 each. 

Can we rea’ly expect them to believe that 
the honor of the mightiest nation in history 
is preserved by smashing—Vietnam? Can we 
really expect them meekly to kill and be 
killed because presidents are afraid their 
pride will be hurt? Other nations may fear 
our destructive fury but they will not honor 
a “firmness of purpose” that simply kills 
more peasants, destroys more villages, ex- 
hausts our substance, and tears us apart as 
a people. 

The students protested against this in 
every way they knew. Then they saw in the 
torn and bloody bodies of their comrades in 
Ohio what the answer of their country 
might be. Their response has been one of the 
most extraordinary political phenomena of 
our time. They are afraid as they rightly 
should be but they have come forward in 
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astonishing numbers. The mest surprising 
thing of all is that they have done exactly 
what we have told them all along to do, we 
of the previous generation: they have come 
forward once more within the system. They 
are now the moral conscience of the nation. 
Do not mistake who they are. They are my 
children—two of my daughters are in this 
room. They are your children and the chil- 
dren of your neighbors. Do not mistake their 
purpose. It is a deeply patriotic love of their 
nation and its principles. For perhaps the 
last time in this generation they are back 
in the system. God grant that the system will 
be worthy of them. 


STATEMENT MADE BY Herwoop RANKIN 


I am going to speak to you about the re- 
action of the law students at the University 
of North Carolina to the recent events—the 
invasion of Cambodia and the deaths of 
four students at Kent State University. First, 
I wish to say that it is very significant that 
I or any other law student could represent 
a majority of the law students of any law 
school on any given issue. Law students, al- 
most by definition, whether by predilection 
or training, are very cautious people, Law 
students are steeped in tradition and they 
are inclined to work through the existing 
polity. They tend to have a high respect for 
leaders of their state and country. They are 
often displeased by those who speak out 
against the system in angry tones, dis- 
pleased by the emotionalism and the appar- 
ent irrational flurry. For these reasons, what 
I have to tell you is quite extraordinary: 

For the first time in the history of our 
law school, our law students, as a body, have 
become outwardly and actively aroused 
about a crucial issue. No one in the law 
school that I have talked to has been un- 
touched; every law student I know has 
searched his soul as he never has before. And 
many, many are going beyond a rethinking 
process and are committing themselves to an 
active involvement in a way they would 
never have dreamed of just one week ago. 

I am not exactly sure why this has hap- 
pened so suddenly. Most law students, just 
as most people across the country, supported 
this war in the early years; many volunteered 
to fight, and they fought hard, and believed 
they were fighting for a good reason. The 
war has gone on and on, one promise of 
immediate victory and immediate peace has 
succeeded another. Meanwhile in this coun- 
try the problems in the cities, in the en- 
vironment, and of conflicts between various 
socio-economic groups have multiplied, and 
people have become increasingly aware of 
the magnitude of the national commitment 
of resources that is going to be required to 
meet these domestic problems, Any enthusi- 
asm people felt for the war dissipated; peo- 
ple began to talk not of support of the war, 
but of nonopposition to the President. And 
the President seemed to comply: he with- 
drew some troops and promised the with- 
drawal of many. The entry into Cambodia 
could hardly appear other than an about- 
face; the frantic response, the fear of a 
deeper and longer involvement in South- 
east Asia, was only to be expected—even 
among law students, who more than any- 
one yearn to venerate their leaders and up- 
hold national political policy. 

I spoke of the “active involvement” of 
law students a moment ago. Having come to 
a decision about this war and having de- 
cided to do something, law students, as to 
be expected, have searched for constructive 
means within the framework of our republi- 
can system to act to implement their stand. 
Several alternatives have quickly come to 
mind: working within the local political 
parties. Leaving classes in the weeks before 
the November elections to canvass voters 
throughout the state. Speaking to groups 
at the community level about the position 
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of the law students toward the war. Writing 
letters to the President and to our Con- 
gressional delegation. Signing petitions. And 
today, coming to Washington to discuss the 
war with you. Some cynicism has been 
heard—“How can we, powerless as we are, 
have any effect on persons in positions of 
political power?'—but yet, a faith that the 
political system remains responsive to its con- 
cerned and thoughtful citizens has far over- 
balanced the unhealthy cynicism. 

May I suggest why I think this response 
in the law school has relevance and im- 
portance. First of all, these law students 
will not long from now be men of influence 
in communities throughout North Carolina. 
The cathartic experience they have under- 
gone in this week will not be forgotten; it 
has had a lasting molding infiuence on the 
minds and character of these men. Second, 
I suggest this response has importance be- 
cause law students in many respects more 
resemble people outside the university than 
they do those inside. Many law students en- 
ter the law school after serving in the mili- 
tary, many after working in the business 
community. Moreover, the legal discipline 
is not generalistic, as are the social sciences 
and humanities; just as the harried business- 
man or millhand or secretary has little time 
and energy to be concerned with and to re- 
fiect upon the burning issues of the day, so 
it is with the law student learning the 
hundreds of thousands of technical rules that 
structure society. If my evaluation of the 
law students is correct, I submit that their 
opposition to the war in Vietnam portends 
a similar antiwar reaction throughout the 
nation. 

STATEMENT OF VIRGINIA ANNE EDENFIELD 

I am speaking to you today in an attempt 
to communicate some of the sense of urgency 
and frustration that I and many of my fel- 
low students are feeling at this time. The re- 
cent tragedies at Kent State and President 
Nixon’s decision to send troops into Cam- 
bodia have served to unite the college popu- 
lation as never before to work towards bring- 
ing an immediate end to this war in Indo- 
china. 

I find it extremely difficult to verbalize 
many of the emotions and thoughts preve- 
lant among the students at the University of 
North Carolina in the past week. I have seen 
many of my closest friends so very upset, dis- 
illusioned, frustrated, and scared—wanting to 
help but not knowing where to go or what 
to do. What has struck me as perhaps the 
most significant is the involvement of so 
many here-to-fore apolitical people. I have 
been a student at Chapel Hill for four years, 
and never before have I seen the student 
body so united and so committed as they are 
now in working to end our involvement in 
this war. 

Students are actively organizing in the 
communities across the state in order to 
bring about changes through our existing 
political channels. And the very fact that we 
are here today is proof of the deep commit- 
ment and involvement felt by UNC students. 

Many people have said that a student strike 
is merely a symbolic gesture, and that it is if 
it stops at that. But we at Chapel Hill have 
shown by our activities that it won’t. We are 
aware of many of the things that are needed 
to be done, and we are willing to do them. 
There are numerous students at UNC truly 
dedicated to academic pursuits who have be- 
come actively involved in this strike because 
they and I feel that business as usual can- 
not continue so long as lives are daily being 
lost in an unnecessary war. We have gone on 
strike because we feel that by uniting our 
efforts we might be able to bring about the 
heeded changes. 

For years we have been given promises that 
the United States is withdrawing from 
Southeast Asia, and repeatedly we have seen 
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little or no results. The optimistic promises 
of our national leaders have lost their credi- 
bility, and perhaps this is one major reason 
why so many people at this time are so vigor- 
ously opposing our government’s actions in 
Southeast Asia. We can no longer sit idly by 
while people are unnecessarily dying daily. 
We are not “campus bums” attempting to 
disrupt but deeply concerned Americans who 
are exercising our rights to assemble and 
dissent. We college students of this country 
deserve to be heard. Today we, as members of 
your constituency, are asking you to repre- 
sent and not merely listen to us. We are ask- 
ing you, our elected officials, to do all in your 
power to bring about an immediate end to 
this unjust and immoral war in Indochina, 
For it is only then that we can get down to 
solying the much more urgent problems that 
are rapidly tearing our own country apart. 


STATEMENT BY VIRGINIA CARSON 

I’ve been asked to speak primarily be- 
cause I’m a woman, I think. On this issue, 
however, there is no clear woman's side to 
present. We students are united as never 
before. I have been active in campus and 
national political issues for the past three 
years, and I have never seen so many stu- 
dents willing to speak out in protest, many 
of them for the first time. I can report to 
you that most of these students still have 
faith in the democratic system of govern- 
ment. We can't conceive of few other systems 
of government to replace ours with. We are 
canvassing, petitioning, lobbying as we are 
in Washington today, and campaigning in 
the fall. I have spoken with Joe Peckerman, a 
law student from Yale University, who is 
setting up an election service so that stu- 
dent volunteers can be of help in the fall 
elections. I can promise many student vol- 
unteers who will be working next fall in sup- 
port of those candidates who are opposed to 
the war in Indochina and who have dem- 
onstrated that opposition in the past. 
Through the coordination set-up at Yale, 
we hope to have a vigorous national effort 
on the part of peace candidates. Our campus 
protests, then, are only the most verbal sign 
of a deep commitment to change our coun- 
try’s war policy, as all of us, I believe, are 
trying to indicate. We are working now, we 
will continue to work in our home communi- 
ties this summer, and in the elections next 
fall. I think we will succeed. 


STATEMENT MADE BY CHARLES A. PATRIZIA 


I feel slightly foolish in making this 
speech, since I have been asked to talk about 
politics to a group of professional politicians. 
Lest I feel even more foolish than I do right 
now, I will talk only about what has been 
done, or is already planned. 

I am a Morehead scholar from Winston- 
Salem, majoring in Political Science and 
Psychology. I am only one of several people 
who have organized this campaign to can- 
vass the State. Another Morehead scholar, 
the daughter of one of the Vice-Chancellors, 
and an instructor in the Math Department 
have all worked to make this campaign a 
success. 

Our Campaign began last week, when we 
realized that political action was necessary 
to bring about the aims of the strike. We 
began the following: 

1. A campus letter writing campaign, which 
should begin filling your mail bags, and con- 
tinue to fill them for the next three weeks. 
These letters have been from people all across 
the state and nation, all of them urging that 
the war be ended now. 

2. Approximately 150 people began to can- 
vass all over Chapel Hill-Carrboro areas last 
Thursday, finding out the opinions of the 
community on the war. This group has 
grown larger every day. Results indicated 
that most of the people favored getting out 
of Cambodia and Vietnam now. Here again, 
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letters are being sent to the President and 
members of Congress, expressing this con- 
viction. 

3. There are now 400 people, organized 
statewide, setting up groups to canvass in 
every county of the State. This canvass will 
work out of the campuses of colleges, out of 
churches, and out of Chamber of Commerce 
offices, and will be conducted throughout the 
summer. The goal will be to bring certain 
issues before the public, and to encourage 
them to express their views. 

4. We are also working in coordination 
with a national movement to encourage stu- 
dents to join in the campaign of the elec- 
tions this summer and fall. Our goal is the 
election of a Congress which will end this 
war. Our criteria for encouraging students 
to join a particular campaign will be the 
candidate’s record and his views on the war. 
This will not be just a summertime cam- 
paign. It will carry on through the fall, 
right on into November. 

Other students will be working on local 
campaigns for county commissioners, state 
senate and legislature. 

All these are to be carried out with the 
goal of getting us out of Southeast Asia. 
That is why we have come here today, to 
ask you to get us out, please, get us out 
now. 

We, as students, have been urged for a 
long time to work within the system. This 
is what we are doing: asking the system 
to end a war which we consider unjust and 
immoral. 

We tried in 1968. We are now in Cambodia. 

Lest we all lose our faith in the system 
and the beliefs which we grew up in, we 
hope, with a singlemindedness born of the 
fear that we will be proved wrong again, that 
the system will respond this time. 


STATEMENT BY ANNE STUBBS 


I am Anne Stubbs, a graduate student in 
political science, from Montreat, North Caro- 
lina, Congressman Taylor's district. This past 
week has been my first involvement as an 
active citizen, as it has been for many of the 
students here today and those who have been 
aroused by the events at Kent State and in 
Cambodia. I feel a part of this movement of 
Middle America that is bestirring on cam- 
puses. At the University of North Carolina, 
there is a sense of aliveness—of a community 
in tension—which is the reason why many 
of us are here meeting with you today. 

Many of us are motivated by concern; & 
concern for Cambodia and Vietnam. There is 
a fear that the action in Cambodia is not a 
“decisive action” but the beginning of yet 
another escalation. Students may accept the 
military justification of the Cambodian in- 
vasion but increasingly reject the validity 
of military means to maintain United States’ 
honor and commitments, 

We are concerned for a “Kent State”. The 
deaths at Kent State hit close to home for 
many of us, for it was Middle America that 
was killed there. The sense of morality in- 
stilled in us by our parents and our schools 
has been disturbed by the brutality within 
Cambodia, by the unilateral American deci- 
sion to invade Cambodia; and it has reached 
the breaking point by the rapid escalation of 
violence at Kent State. 

We begin to feel a sense of alienation from 
our present Administration and its silent ma- 
jority of unquestioning support. We are 
caught up in a polarization which is grow- 
ing within this country between students 
and the Government, between students and 
parents, and, within the academic commu- 
nity, between students and students. 

Our reactions and our feelings are often 
confused and unstructured. Not all of us de- 
mand that this nation end the war today, 
but we do demand that the country accept 
the validity and the credibility of a “stra- 
tegic minority” of its citizens—the future 
leaders of this nation. 
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May I close with a request—a challenge: 
that this nation and this Congress have the 
courage to seek a meaningful alternative to 
the policy and the quagmire in Vietnam. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT MADE BY LEE MEYROWITZ 


My name is Lee Meyrowitz and I served for 
one year as a point man with 1st Brigade, 
10ist Airborne Division in Viet Nam. I now 
go to UNC under the Disabled Veterans Re- 
training Program. 

As I begin to speak here today I remember 
a day in August, 1966 in Viet Nam when a 
man of 19 named Tommy Morales, who no- 
body knows here except me, got shot in my 
place. Since that time I have been asking 
myself two questions—Why? and Was it 
worth it? You would ask yourself also these 
same two questions if somewhere in your life 
experiences something such as this had hap- 
pened to you. 

Did he die for the corruption that exists 
within the U.S. military In Viet Nam? Did he 
die for the corruption that exists within the 
South Vietnamese government and military? 
Did he die for the corruption that exists 
within the American industrial system? Did 
he die for the unresponsiveness of the Amer- 
ican democratic system? What did he die 
for? 

Did he die to protect the democratic na- 
tions of the world from the onslaught of the 
Communist monolith of the Eurasian plan 
which has its definitional origins in 1945? I 
answer “No” to all these questions for he 
died because He thought that he as a Mexi- 
can-American was helping to protect the 
people of Viet Nam from supposed aggression 
from their countrymen in the North. He 
went to war like I did thinking that we were 
going 11,000 miles to help the people of Viet 
Nam save their country from aggression. 
Well, I think that we were both wrong. And 
I will use these terms right or wrong even 
though they have moral connotations. So 
often we as Americans talk about morality 
within our domestic political structure, but 
never do we apply the same standards to 
international relations—in this realm we 
use the pragmatic approach to foreign policy. 

It is about time that Senators, Representa- 
tives and other officials across the U.S. listen 
to a large body of people who are tired, frus- 
trated, and disgusted with our commitments 
to fight anywhere in the world whenever the 
President deems it necessary for the protec- 
tion of democracy. 

You can take as many fact-finding trips as 
you want to Viet Nam, but will never be able 
to feel or express the sensations of leeches 
sucking at your blood, the acrid smoke from 
artillery bombardments as it stings the mem- 
branes of your nose, nor the nausea that eats 
at your conscience as you kill another hu- 
man. If you can go to Viet Nam and stay 
there one year and get away from your hal- 
lowed halls of affluence and monumental 
power you will see Blacks, Puerto Ricans, 
Mexican-Americans, Polish-Americans, Jews, 
etc., all fighting to secure the vested inter- 
ests of the U.S. and South Vietnamese gov- 
ernments. No matter what sociological termi- 
nology you use, this cross section of Amer- 
ican society is what our democratic theory is 
supposedly all about, Or is it? 

Before I finish I have one final question to 
ask of you. If the U.S. government supports 
governments such as the Thieu regime, do 
they not do this because the U.S, defines 
these governments as responsive to the needs 
of the people? If this is the case, is it not pos- 
sible that the government of North Viet Nam 
which represents a large cross section of peo- 
ple is more responsive to the needs of its 
people than is the corrupt, repressive, and 
oligarichal regime of Premier Thieu which 
we have to support militarily, financially, 
and morally? 
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STATEMENT OF FREDERIC N. CLEAVELAND, PRO- 
FESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY 
or NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 


As a student of contemporary American 
politics, I want to speak briefly about the 
impact of America’s continued involvement 
in the war in Indo China upon the domestic 
political scene—and here I am talking about 
what you members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives know much better 
than we, for it is very much your essential 
business to know. 

We are in the midst of a political crisis— 
certainly the most severe of this century, 
and probably exceeded in our'history only by 
the Civil War. It is a crisis which threatens 
the very capacity of the nation to govern 
effectively. 

First, the American people are becoming 
increasingly polarized: (1) The Administra- 
tion’s policies in pursuing the war aggres- 
sively while allowing peace negotiations to 
remain on dead center are flatly opposed by 
a significant segment of the American peo- 
ple. (2) The President and a substantial part 
of the Congress are at odds over important 
issues about the conduct of war and the pur- 
suit of peace. (3) Administration leaders and 
the university world—students, large num- 
bers of faculty, and many distinguished uni- 
versity presidents—are in conflict over the 
propriety of dissent and how to insure that 
it is peaceful. (4) Black people are every- 
where straining against the system, challeng- 
ing and testing the forces representing order, 
an order which in the past has consigned 
them to inferior status. 

These divisions sap our strength, cloud our 
vision, and confuse the alternatives before 
us. 

Second, as a direct consequence of this 
war the American economy is in a strait- 
jacket, hobbled by inflation: (1) Unemploy- 
ment approaches five million, and falls most 
heavily upon racial minorities and young 
people—the two groups already seriously at 
odds with the system. (2) High interest 
rates, essential to check inflation, are seri- 
ously crippling the construction industry and 
forcing postponement once again of long 
over-due efforts to alleviate housing short- 
ages—this, too, falls disproportionately upon 
blacks and the urban poor, those least able 
to cope. (3) Severe labor tensions are in- 
evitable as unions press for wage increases 
to maintain standards of living only to meet 
an immovable object in the form of Admin- 
istration hold-the-line policies to guard 
against further inflation. (4) The rate of real 
economic growth has been slowed, and there 
is ever present danger that measures strong 
enough to stem inflation fed by the forced 
draft of military spending, may precipitate 
the economy into recession. (5) The busi- 
ness pulse reflected in Wall Street’s current 
behavior is anything but encouraging. Can 
anyone believe that business confidence will 
be restored by any actions short of ending 
the war in Viet Nam? 

Third, continued involvement in this war 
is depriving us of the resources in men and 
money necessary to tackle the major priority 
problems facing the nation at home. We 
know what these problems are, and they are 
legion: (1) Restoring man's environment. 
(2) Rebuilding the cities. (3) Eliminating 
hunger and poverty in the most affluent so- 
ciety on earth. (4) Providing all our youth 
the quality education which modern life re- 
quires. (5) Bringing health and adequate 
medical care within the reach of all people. 
(6) Developing a productive economy with 
jobs and hope for people in such areas as 
Appalachia and the Coastal Plains. (7) Af- 
fording the elderly real security. (8) Eradi- 
cating the causes of crime and delinquency. 
(9) Bringing into the economic and social 
system as full partners blacks, Indians, Puer- 
i~ Ricans, and Mexican-Americans. 
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In summary, this Government's continued 
involvement in war in Southeast Asia threat- 
ens the fundamental consensus upon which 
our vitality as a free people rests. It threat- 
ens our economic security. It undermines our 
capacity to pursue national goals which have 
commanded wide public support over four 
national Administrations as the highest pri- 
orities before us. 

It is the very essence of the American 
democratic tradition of representative gov- 
ernment for us to express our vigorous dissent 
to the present policies of this Administra- 
tion, and to seek your help to change these 
policies. We pledge to work within the sys- 
tem, and with your assistance, we expect the 
system to respond. 

(Professor Cleayeland is currently on leaye 
from the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill serving on the senior research 
Staff of the National Academy of Public 
Administration in Washington, D.C.) 


CONGRESSIONAL REPORT TO THE 
NINTH DISTRICT RESIDENTS— 
MAY 4, 1970 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, as I 
make the rounds of the 16 counties in 
the Ninth District I am often impressed 
with the contribution made by the small 
businessman. 

His welfare is important to the Amer- 
ican economy. There are an estimated 
5.4 million independent businesses in the 
United States, 97 percent of which em- 
ploy fewer than 100 workers. Small busi- 
nessmen employ more than 40 percent 
of the U.S. work force, and they con- 
tribute about 37 percent of the Nation’s 
gross national product, the total of goods 
and services produced. 

However, in an economy dominated by 
large corporations, there are special 
risks for small businessmen. Operating 
many times on the edge of solvency, he 
is the first to feel the effects of the 
slightest tremor in the Nation’s econ- 
omy. 

Today, he faces the highest interest 
rates on record, dwindling credit sup- 
plies, increasing property taxes, a spiral- 
ing wage-price index, and increasing in- 
flation. 

Government has expressed its concern 
for the plight of the small businessman, 
but has done little to alleviate his bur- 
dens—sometimes adding to his burden in 
fact. Many actions have had the effect 
of creating new requirements, additional 
paperwork, and more redtape to be man- 
aged by already-burdened staffs of the 
small businessman. 

The best way Government can help 
the small businessman is to stimulate 
the entire private sector by creating a 
favorable business climate. Direct Gov- 
ernment programs to assist and protect 
small businesses have not had real im- 
pact. The main needs of small business 
are for trained people and more capital, 
and Government efforts ought to concen- 
trate in this area with— 

Incentives to make loans to small 
business; 
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Assistance on interest payments; 

Tax reforms to make it easier to treat 
a small business like a partnership, stock 
options, and an extended tax loss carry- 
forward period; 

Guarantee for surety bonds for small 
qualified contractors; and 

Assistance for job training. 

A recent report from the President's 
Task Force on Improving the Prospects 
for Small Business also makes several 
suggestions which deserve consideration. 
The task force recommendations con- 
centrate on protecting the opportunities 
for small business rather than assistance 
programs which often have the effect of 
sheltering and fostering ill-conceived or 
incompetent enterprises. 

The 12-member study group recom- 
mends that the Small Business Admin- 
istration—-SBA—lead in identifying and 
analyzing the problems of small busi- 
ness, be the advocate and voice of small 
business, foster and coordinate research, 
and widen the opportunities for small 
businesses to compete on an equitable 
basis. Additional recommendations in- 
cluded— 

First, that Federal agencies or depart- 
ments affecting small business designate 
a high-level executive to work in close 
liaison with SBA; 

Second, that the SBA and the Depart- 
ment of Labor develop improved pro- 
grams to attract trained people into 
small business and provide incentives to 
small businessmen to employ and train 
people from the local work force; 

Third, that consideration be given to 
motivating private credit sources to take 
the risks of lending to small business in 
addition to Government participation in 
this area; 

Fourth, that Government study pre- 
sent and proposes income tax legislation 
to be sure that present and future 
changes do not harm small businesses; 
and 

Fifth, that Government agencies de- 
velop contract guidelines to motivate 
contractors to subcontract to more small 
businesses. 


TRIBUTE TO HON. LESLIE C. 
ARENDS 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, as the new- 
est Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, it is my great pleasure to join my 
distinguished colleagues in congratu- 
lating the dean of the Illinois delegation, 
the Honorable LESLIE C. ARENDS, on the 
27th anniversary of his election as Re- 
publican whip. 

My colleagues and friends who have 
served with Les for many years probably 
know him better than I, but it is par- 
ticularly noteworthy that he has been 
a wise counselor and mentor to those 
of us, who have only recently come to 
this body. I have had the privilege of 
sharing several speakers’ platforms with 
the distinguished minority whip in the 
last several years, and I have come to 
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know and value his advice and ideas on 
many areas of national concern. From 
traveling with Les in our home State, 
I know the high regard in which he is 
held by his own constituents in the 17th 
Congressional District, and I congratu- 
late them for their good judgment in 
repeatedly sending Les ARENDS back to 
the House of Representatives. 

Les, I look forward to working with 
you for many years in the future and 
wish you the best of everything. 


LETTERS FROM GI’S IN VIETNAM 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the Fre- 
donia, Kans., Daily Herald of May 11, 
1970, published a letter written by Lt. 
Steven Shields to nis mother and dad, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Shields. 

I called Mrs. Shields and asked her 
permission to place Steve’s letter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and her reply 
was: 

Congressman Skubitz, please do, we think 
the Congress and President Nixon should 
have some idea how some of our men in the 
Armed Services feel about Cambodia. 


Lieutenant Shields is stationed in Bien 
Hoa with the Air Force. He has been a 
pilot, flying HC-47’s and has been in 
Vietnam since September 1969. 

I am sure that Steve is just as anxious 
to end this war and get home as any 
other American—his life is on the line. 
With full knowledge of what could aap- 
pen, he writes as follows: 


Hi all. My land, I got 3 letters from you 
all yesterday. Thank you so much, I love 
letters so much. 

Well, I've got a feeling that the questions 
are going to be asked about Cambodia so I 
may as well answer them now. First—‘Am 
I flying into Cambodia”"— “yes.” But only at 
7,000 feet or higher. 

Okay now for the big one you are going 
to ask. “Do I think we should be going into 
Cambodia?” Definitely yes! Reason the whole 
time I’ve spent here at Bien Hoa, they have 
known where the VC were and where the 
supplies were coming from all this time. 
Somehow it was like your next door neigh- 
bor giving your other neighbor a gun and 
ammo and rockets to shoot at you. When 
we fly at night, along the border around the 
Parrot Beak and the Fishhook you can see 
the trucks come right up to the border with 
their lights on and then turn them off and 
from here, the stuff is loaded onto people to 
bring on in. What makes you so mad is that 
whatever they bring in, you could be seeing it 
in the future. Ammo, guns or a rocket 
that could wake me up at 6:00 some morn- 
ing. Somehow, that doesn't and never has 
made sense that we should let it happen. 
Do I think we ought to be in Cambodia— 
“Hell yes."—it's about time we did some- 
thing across that border. Now you: know I'm 
not a “war monger” but the situation that 
was here before we went)in was the dumbest 
thing in the world. I hope you understand 
what I'm trying to say. At least this is one 
consulation. You won’t talk to five guys out 
of 100 that will disagree to what I’ve said— 
that's of the guys over here that are doing 
it. The ones back home seem to be having 
s different view of the situation though, 
don’t they? I don’t understand that. They 
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aren’t here—let those of us that are here 
worry about what we ave doing. I don't un- 
derstand the riots at all, I'm not that much 
older than those people either. 

Well, good-night you all, hope my philos- 
ophy of what the U.S. is doing has helped 
you as to how I think. Love an miss you 
all so much. See you soon. 

Love, STEVE. 


Another soldier in Vietnam, Cpl. John 
K. Poole of El Dorado wrote me: 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE SKUBITZ: I am now 
serving in Vietnam. I would like you to know 
that I support President Nixon’s Cambodian 
campaign 100%. I think that is the right way 
to end the war. 

I also hope you will do all you can to stop 
the campus disorders across our nation. I had 
2% years of college before I joined the Ma- 
rine Corps and I hope there are colleges 
left where I can finish my degree when I 
finish my job over here. 

I am from El Dorado, Kansas and was 8 
member of the Young Republicans at Butler 
County Junior College when you spoke there 
once. 

Sincerely, 
Cpl. JOHN K, POOLE. 


And I received another letter from 
Mrs. Lee Goodin, a grandmother who 
lost a son in World War II and has a 
grandson in Vietnam. She writes: 


Dear Mr. Skusirz: I ama widow 68 years 
old, living 10 miles south of Wichita. I lost 
a son in World War II. One grandson was in 
Vietnam one year and another grandson 
will soon take his physical, so I know some- 
thing of the heartaches of war. 

Concerning President Nixon’s decision to 
go into Cambodia; I have faith in him and 
believe he knows what he is doing. 

While most of my neighbors probably 
won't write and say so but many I have 
talked with, feel as I do. 

And, all of us, are so sick and tired of the 
protestors, that have done no good, only 
harm, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. LEE R, GOODIN. 


In addition, I would like to submit 
an article from the May 27 Pittsburg 
Headlight-Sun concerning the answer 
given by» ex-Ist Lt. Michael Judah of 
Pittsburg, who is fighting in Vietnam, in 
reply to a telegram by Dr. George Budd, 
Kansas State College president to Presi- 
dent Nixon: 

On a mountain top in Cambodia, things 
look a lot different than they do from a plush 
office in a college, or even under leafing trees 
that accent green lawns of a school campus. 

This comparison was penned from the 
Cambodian locale by 1st Lt. Michael D. Ju- 
dah, Co. C, ist Bn. 8th Cav., Ist Cav. Div. in 
reply to a published telegram apparently 
dictated in his more serene site by Dr. George 
F. Budd, Kansas State College president, to 
President Richard M. Nixon. The Cambodian- 
linked wordage far more than indicated the 
lieutenant was in complete disagreement 
with the thinking expressed by the KSC 
president. 

Lieutenant Judah is a 1968 graduate of 
KSC. His home address is 202 S. Pine, where, 
if all goes well, he anticipates returning by 
late August. 

The army officer put aside his lethal weap- 
ons on the Cambodian hillside and reached 
for a ballpoint to make known not only his 
own views on the war situation but to, he 
Says, echo sentiments of the fighting men in 
his platoon, and others. 

In a letter technically designated for the 
“Letters to the Editor” department of the 
Headlight-Sun, Judah wrote: 

“I recently received in the mail a clipping 
from your newspaper sent to me by my par- 
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ents. It was entitled: ‘Budd to Nixon: With- 
draw U.S. Troops Now.’ 

“I am a 1968 graduate of Kansas State 
College and am presently serving a tour in 
Vietnam with the U.S. Army as a platoon 
leader. In view of my present position and 
the experiences I’ve had in this part of the 
world in the last 10 months, I'd like to com- 
ment on Dr. Budd's advice to President Nixon 
and at the same time present the views of 
some of us who are actually involved in the 
Cambodian campaign. Dr. Budd’s remarks 
both shocked and apalled me and it is for 
this reason I am writing this letter. 

“At the same time I received the above- 
mentioned newspaper clipping, I also re- 
ceived another clipping from your paper. It 
was a letter to the editor, written by Allen 
Engles and, if I am not mistaken, relegated 
to one of the inner pages of the paper. Engle’s 
remarks embody the thoughts and feelings 
of myself, the men of my platoon and the 
men of my company. In other words, we who 
are actually involved in the Cambodian cam- 
paign (this letter is being written on a 
mountaintop in Cambodia) totally and 
whole-heartedly agree with President Nixon's 
views and with his policy of sending troops 
into Cambodia, On the same note, we totally 
disagree with the views of such people as 
Dr. Budd and the thousands of college stu- 
dents who are demonstrating against Presi- 
dent Nixon's policies. 

“Now, one may ask why we support the 
President. In the past three weeks, in fight- 
ing in Vietnam which this company has been 
involved in, I have seen three men killed and 
five times that many wounded by North Viet- 
namese army soldiers who had been trained, 
resupplied and given sanctuary in the very 
Cambodian bases which we are now destroy- 
ing. Until this time, we have been denied the 
right to attack these sanctuaries which have 
caused the deaths of so many American sol- 
diers a short distance away in Vietnam. When 
we received the order to move into Cambodia, 
we were overjoyed, not because we support 
expansion of the ground war, but because we 
knew that it would hasten the pullout of 
U.S. troops from Vietnam and speed up all 
home to our families. One needs only to look 
only at the manner in which these Cambo- 
dian bases and supply roads are constructed 
to realize that it was never anticipated by the 
enemy that we would ever come here. 

“One may criticize this letter by saying 
that it contains nothing but the mutterings 
of a brainwashed army lieutenant, But I will 
meet that criticism by saying that these 
views are held by the men in my platoon and 
in my company. We have discussed this mat- 
ter thoroughly and have jointly reached the 
conclusion expounded in this letter. 

“We who are presently fighting in Cambo- 
dia believe that what we are doing is the cor- 
rect policy to follow and therefore, are devot- 
ing all our energies to it. I cannot conceive 
how someone like Dr. Budd, or other lower 
members of the college community, can pre- 
sume to pass judgment on President Nixon’s 
policies, when we who are actually receiving 
the bullets, climbing the mountains and sit- 
ting in the rain, wholeheartedly endorse 
them. After all, does Dr. Budd really know 
what is happening here? I challenge and in- 
vite him to travel with my platoon in Viet- 
nam and watch American soldiers killed by 
NVA who can run back across the border and 
find sanctuary in Cambodia. Perhaps, then, 
and only then, could he presume to pass 
judgment on the President's policies, because 
then, and only then, would he know what he 
is talking about. 

“I respectfully request that this letter re- 
ceive equal position in your newspaper as 
that received by the article about Dr. Budd, 
This is an opposing viewpoint, and after all, 
is this not a democracy whose opposing points 
of view receive equal space? I don’t believe 
the U.S. has changed that much in the 10 
months I've been away. 
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“We receive newspapers in the field, and it 
seems to me all I’ve seen in the headlines 
lately is opposition to administration policies 
on Southeast Asia. We find this very dis- 
heartening. I feel that the time has come for 
people who are really involved in this situa- 
tion and who really know what is going on, 
to have their say. This is the second reason 
for the writing of this letter. 

“I would welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss this matter with Dr. Budd or any other 
individual or group holding his viewpoint, 
either by letter or in person as I will be 
returning to Pittsburg the latter part of 
August. 

ist Lt. MICHAEL JUDAH, 


LAWRENCE F. O’BRIEN SPEAKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional Democratic chairman, Lawrence 
F. O’Brien, in the highest traditions of 
his official responsibilities has expressed 
eloquently questions logically on the 
minds of all thoughtful Americans with 
regard to American military involvement 
in Southeast Asia. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN LAWRENCE F. 
O'BRIEN ON NIXON INTERIM CAMBODIAN 
REPORT 


Tomorrow evening President Nixon will 
once again address the nation on television. 
We are told to expect an interim report on 
the American invasion of Cambodia. We are 
also told not to expect any dramatic new 
announcement. 

But Mr. Nixon must now recognize that 
he has a firm obligation to the American 
people to address himself in detail to several 
issues that urgently require clarification, in 
addition to recounting the mountain of 
weapons, clothing, and rice that have been 
found in Cambodia, 

First, Mr. Nixon told us on April 30 that 
“the heart of the trouble” in securing peace 
in Indochina was cleaning out the Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries of enemy troops. If we 
withdraw all allied forces from Cambodia by 
July 1, what then happens when enemy 
troops return to the border sanctuaries? Will 
there be future invasions? If not, how do we 
plan to protect American troops as they 
withdraw from South Vietnam over the next 
year? Indeed, can the President promise us 
again that all U.S. involvement in Cam- 
bodia—including air support—will terminate 
by July 1? 

Second, Mr. Nixon and his spokesmen have 
repeatedly told the American people that 
South Vietnamese military units would with- 
draw from Cambodia at “approximately the 
same time” as U.S. forces. South Vietnamese 
spokesmen—Vice President Ky, in particu- 
lar—have repeatedly stressed their intention 
to stay in Cambodia for the indefinite fu- 
ture. How does the United States intend to 
resolve this obvious contradiction in policy 
between the United States and South Viet- 
nam? What does this country intend to do if 
South Vietnamese troops refuse to withdraw 
on schedule? 

Third, we now learn that Thai forces have 
also crossed into Cambodia. What is the 
nature and extent of the U.S. military com- 
mitment to Thailand? Will the Thai forces 
withdraw by July 1? What will the United 
States do if the Thais remain beyond that 
date? 

Fourth, Administration spokesmen have 
told us that the success of the Cambodian 
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invasion will make it possible to accelerate 
the rate of U.S. troop withdrawals from 
South Vietnam. If the operation is as suc- 
cessful as Administration spokesmen have 
already claimed, is Mr. Nixon prepared to an- 
nounce a specific monthly timetable for U.S. 
troop withdrawals, just as he announced a 
specific date for our withdrawal from Cam- 
bodia? In this regard, I urge Mr, Nixon to 
consider at a minimum, a withdrawal rate of 
50,000 troops every two months for the next 
year, This would still leave approximately 
150,000; U.S. troops in South Vietnam by 
June, 1971. 

Fifth, Mr. Nixon told us on April 30 that 
the major purpose of the invasion was to 
attack the “key control center” of North 
Vietnam “COSVN," as it is called. What hap- 
pened to this objective? How did this key 
enemy control center escape the American 
and South Vietnamese units sent into Cam- 
bodia? And what does this mean for future 
allied military operations in Indochina? 

Sixth, Mr. Nixon told us on April 30 that 
enemy forces were concentrating in the bor- 
der areas of Cambodia, building up to a mas- 
sive attack on American and South Vietnam- 
ese forces. On May 14, however, Secretary 
Laird told newsmen that the enemy forces 
were, in fact, moving away from the Cam- 
bodian borders on April 30. The American 
people have a right to know which version 
is correct. Where were these massive enemy 
forces at the time of the allied invasion? 
Were they about to attack South Vietnam? 
And where did they go when the allied forces 
moved across the Cambodian boundaries? 

Seventh, the recent enemy attack on Dalat 
in South Vietnam raises another critical 
consideration. How will the dwindling num- 
ber of U.S, combat troops and the constant 
level of South Vietnamese troops in South 
Vietnam retain the military initiative 
against the enemy? In the absence of a nego- 
tiated political settlement, can we expect 
anything but military disaster when U.S. 
combat troops are withdrawn? 

Finally, Mr. Nixon told us on April 30 that 
the United States stands ready for negotia- 
tions to end the war peacefully. Why, then, 
does the President persist in refusing to send 
@ high level personal ambassador to the 
Paris peace talks? What is there to be gained 
by this deliberate downgrading of these crit- 
ical negotiations? 

These questions are not asked in a partisan 
sense. They are asked only because the Amer- 
ican people are asking them and because the 
American people have a right to some an- 
swers. Considering the terrible human price 
this country has paid for its military involve- 
ment in Indochina and the terrible human 
price we have paid here at home, we implore 
the President of the United States to answer 
them tomorrow night. 


RESIGNATION OF ANTHONY 
MOFFETT, JR. 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr, BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Reverend George E. Schnabel, 
pastor emeritus of St. Mark’s United 
Methodist Church in my northern Vir- 
ginia district, reacted with some disgust, 
as did many of us, at the silly resignation 
statement of Mr. Anthony Moffett, Jr., on 
leaving his position in the Office of Stu- 
dents and Youth, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

In view of the wide publicity given 
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Mr. Moffett’s statement, I believe Mr. 
Schnabel’s very well-written reply should 
likewise receive public attention. I in- 
clude the text of his letter in full at this 
point in the RECORD; 


May 10, 1970. 

Mr. ANTHONY MOFFETT, JI., 

Office of Students and Youth, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: He called them “bums”, so I am 
quitting. Well, aren't they “bums”, Mr. Mof- 
fett? Bums is putting it mildly, How childish 
can you get? “Mama, the bad man slapped 
my wrist, I'll not play with him anymore”. 

Mr. Moffett, these bums have left a trail 
of devastation across the campuses of this 
country. They have burned, wrecked, har- 
assed, obstructed, bricked, stoned and used 
physical force on faculty, administration 
and students, as well as those called in to 
keep order. They have made the acquiring 
of an education a hazard on scores of cam- 
puses. Who but “bums”, Mr, Moffet, would 
go to these extremes? 

Orderly dissent—yes, and every day, if nec- 
essary, to attain worthy objectives, but vio- 
lence—never; and those who resort to vio- 
lence in any form and those who abet them 
are “bums”, bums in the most meaningful 
and explicit sense of the word. 

As they bring destruction to our campuses, 
with mindless fury, it ill becomes men of 
intelligence to stoop to their level and thus 
become part of the problem rather than & 
solution to the problem. Now, Mr. Moffett, 
what part of the problem have you solved by 
resigning and by giving as your main reason 
“he called them ‘bums’"”? What would you 
call these campus-burners, these disrupters, 
these obscene, mindless agitators? If they 
aren't “bums”, then what are they? Could 
they be the real “pigs”? Like any pig, put 
the pig in the parlor and what changes, the 
“pig or the parlor”? 

Where weak, vascillating, confused leader- 
ship has raised the white flag of surrender 
on our campuses, the “bums” have taken 
over and now administrators, faculty and 
student bodies have become the pawns of 
revolutionaries, who, with mindless abandon, 
are ready to destroy our universities, our so- 
cial institutions, our political system and the 
moral quality of our nation. 

Reform—yes! Change—yes, 
constitutional and legal change; 
lence—never! 

Your pious, holier-than-thou posture is a 
bit silly when stacked up against the great 
opportunity you had to keep your engage- 
ment with destiny and help bring order to 
these troubled times. 

Sincerely, 


but orderly 
by vio- 


GEORGE E, SCHNABEL. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE WAR—A 
MEMORIAL DAY SPEECH 


HON. 0O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
28 Veterans of Foreign Wars districts 
in Texas. The 20th District includes 
Bexar County, and is one of the fastest 
growing and one of the most alert and 
active VFW districts in the Nation. Right 
now it is rated No. 1 in the country in 
membership quota. Its membership—as is 
true of all VFW posts—is composed of 
active, dedicated, patriotic veterans. It 
is preeminent in terms of community 
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service and in the promotion of 
Americanism. 

The 20th district is commanded by 
Mr. Martin H. Lambrecht of San 
Antonio. Other officers include Orva 
Longley, Col. (Ret.), senior vice com- 
mander, Woody Willis, junior vice com- 
mander; Spencer Mitcham and Jack 
Smalley, chiefs of staff; and Nick Carter, 
adjutant. 

On last May 30 this great organiza- 
tion sponsored one of the most colorful 
and impressive Memorial Day services I 
have ever witnessed. A score of wreaths 
were laid by auxiliary posts. The cele- 
brated Fort Sam Houston band furnished 
the music. Surrounded by waving flags, 
the ceremony was attended by many dis- 
tinguished veterans and their families 
who joined in the solemnity of the 
occasion. 

It was my honor and privilege to ad- 
dress that gathering of dedicated and 
patriotic Americans. I include a copy 
of my remarks, which follow: 


MEMORIAL Day ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN O. 
CLARK FISHER, SUNSET MEMORIAL Park, SAN 
ANTONIO, May 30, 1970 


It is indeed an honor to participate in this 
Memorial Day service, sponsored by the 20th 
district of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. We 
are gathered here today in remembrance of 
those who have fought and died in defense 
of freedom. 

On this day we not only pay tribute to fall- 
en heroes whose sacrifices account for our 
heritage and the liberty we cherish, but we 
contemplate our own capacity to maintain 
and preserve them. For us, the living, the 
obligation is three-fold—to the past, to the 
present, and to the future. 

We face in this country today a new 
dimension—new in terms of our ability to 
convince people that the right to enjoy free- 
dom is not a license to abuse freedom. 

This struggle for freedom seems to be an 
endless thing. Aside from the holocaust of 
armed conflict, even now we are fighting a 
battle right here at home—against dissidents 
and against those identified with an alien, 
totalitarian philosophy who are seeking to 
subvert both our heritage of God and of 
Country. 

In the emotionalism of these times, when 
people clash without reason and riot with- 
out cause, when verbal brickbats fly over 
how to fight a war, let us not for a moment 
lose sight of the all-important fact that world 
Communism is still a very real threat to the 
very concept of what we call human freedom. 
On this day let us not forget that the war 
of aggression against freedom in Vietnam 
is being financed almost entirely by the So- 
viet Union, and Moscow has repeatedly 
spurned our appeals that she join in find- 
ing a peaceful solution. In assessing our 
potential perils, let us not forget Hungary, 
and let us not forget Czechoslovakia. 

We know that today the Soviet Union is 
engaged in a massive military build-up, un- 
surpassed in modern times, and we know this 
threat is directed primarily at the United 
States of America. Because it happens that 
this country is the only real roadblock in the 
way of Communist designs for world domina- 
tion—an objective which Communist lead- 
ers have themselves made crystal clear on 
many occasions, which today they would 
have us discount and overlook. 

Strange things are happening right here 
in our own country today. We are witness- 
ing serious attacks upon our military pos- 
ture. Much of what we see and read is not 
thoughtful and considered comment on the 
size of the military budget, or even expres- 
sions of doubts about what should be done 
in Vietnam—much of what we are hearing 
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and reading is an out and out attack upon 
this country’s defense structure itself. And 
this must not be treated lightly. 

Today, in this land of the free and home 
of the brave, we see, for example, scores and 
scores of ROTC offices being burned and de- 
stroyed on college campuses by mobs of 
hooligans, Some say they are not Commu- 
nists who do this. Well, I wouldn't know 
about that. What I do know is that because 
of their strike at America’s preparedness, 
these hoodlums are being toasted in Moscow, 
Peking, Hanoi, and Hayana. 

And we are appalled by attacks upon 
American industry engaged in the manufac- 
ture of weapons of war—without which 
America would soon become a second rate 
has-been power and a pushover for Commu- 
nist aggressors. Personally, I am proud to 
support this military-industrial complex we 
read about, Without it this nation would be 
doomed. 

WAR IN VIETNAM 


Now, let me refer very briefly to the war 
in Vietnam, because any memorial service 
today must be related to the American lives 
that are being lost in those rice paddies and 
steaming jungles—every day and every night. 

Many will agree with the late General 
MacArthur who warned the nation about in- 
volvement in a land war in Asla—where hu- 
man lives are so cheap. But be that as it may, 
we did become involved—our Nation became 
involved in pursuance of a treaty commit- 
ment and the move to contain Communist 
aggression. Today we mourn our losses and 
pause to pay tribute to the great courage 
and gallantry that has been displayed there, 
and the supreme sacrifices that have been 
made, and to American prisoners of war be- 
ing held and mistreated by a despotic enemy. 
In that struggle enemy losses have approxi- 
mated 600,000. It is tragic that the military 
was not permitted to call the shots and win 
that war long ago. 

As you know, the President has announced 
a gradual withdrawal of our combat forces 
from Vietnam, to be synchronized with 
trained and equipped indiginous troops to 
assume the burdens of defending that coun- 
try. This is called the Vietnamization pro- 
gram. In pursuance of that purpose already 
115,000 Americans have been withdrawn, and 
an additional 150,000 are scheduled to be 
brought home during the next year. 

The degree of success of that withdrawal 
plan is dependent in no small measure upon 
the degree of national unity which it receives 
here in our own country. 

It Is well known among the military that 
a disengagement of this magnitude cannot 
be accomplished overnight—notwithstand- 
ing the expertise in foreign and military 
policy as enunciated by such experts as the 
Dr. Spocks and the Jane Fondas. We are told, 
and the history of warfare confirms, that a 
successful withdrawal is indeed a difficult 
and dangerous military maneuver—if catas- 
trophe is to be avoided and if heavy casualties 
are to be prevented. 

As a part of the strategy to achieve orderly 
withdrawal, the President, acting upon the 
best military judgment and intelligence in 
our land, ordered U.S. troops into the Com- 
munist sanctuary of Cambodia—only 30 
short miles from Saigon—where vast stock- 
Piles of military equipment had been stored 
by the enemy, to be used to kill Americans 
during the coming monsoon season. 

I applaud the President for his courage 
and for his good judgment. 

The results haye exceeded expectations. 
Already enough guns, ammunition, rockets, 
mortar rounds, land mines, rice, and vehicles 
have been captured to maintain a fairly good 
sized army for up to six months, And by 
head-count up to last Thursday 8,171 Com- 
munists had been killed in that operation. 

The Cambodian action was in no sense an 
escalation. It was not an invasion. The move 
was made with the approval of the Cam- 
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bodian government, The strike was designed 
to save American lives, enhance the Viet- 
namization program, and expedite our with- 
drawal plans. 

You would think that arrangement would 
have been acclaimed by all Americans. I 
firmly believe that 90% of the criticism has 
come from those who were emotionally af- 
fected and did not fully understand what 
was involved, Our own withdrawal from 
Cambodia will be complete by June 30. 

To avoid serious interference with the suc- 
cess of the Vietnamization plan and our 
withdrawal goals, it would, as I see it, be 
foolhardy indeed for the Congress to take 
any action which would tie the President's 
hands in any way, or restrict his options as 
Commander-in-Chief, in planning strategy 
and pursuing the disengagement objectives. 
Too many American lives’ are involved. 

For myself, I shall have no part in such 
ill-conceived legislative maneuvers. 

We hear and see a lot these days of dem- 
onstrations—both peaceful and violent. On 
this Memorial Day, as we pay tribute to our 
heroes and contemplate our perils, let us 
think in terms of patriotic devotion to a 
great Nation. What is needed today, as I see 
it, is a massive unprecedented demonstration 
of American flags—and we are seeing much 
of that; a demonstration of American unity; 
and an outpouring demonstration of genuine 
American patriotism. 

Wouldn't it be wonderful to see, not thou- 
sands but millions and millions who are 
proud they are Americans, demonstrate pride 
in their heritage, close ranks and march 
proudly while all sing in voices loud and 
clear—in a united voice that would rever- 
berate throughout the land: “God. Bless 
America—Land that I Love!” 


INCREASED TERRORIST ACTIVITY 
AGAINST RHODESIA? 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, while re- 
ceiving very little attention in the Amer- 
ican press, just recently the Finance 
Minister of Zambia announced that 
Rumanian and Yugoslav concerns would 
be allowed to prospect for copper in that 
nation. 

I am fearful that the offshoot of this 
announcement is going to be increased 
Communist-backed terrorist activity 
against the Government of Rhodesia, 
which has already reached alarming 
proportions. In fact, there are numerous 
training camps already locatéd in Zam- 
bia for thousands of Soviet- and Peking- 
trained terrorists. 

As I pointed out in a speech on the 
House floor in October 1967, Communist 
instructors in the technique of guerrilla 
warfare were swarming into Zambia for 
the avowed intention of destroying its 
neighbor, the peaceful nation of 
Rhodesia. 

For the past several years Zambian 
terrorists have crossed the border of 
Rhodesia and without provocation 
burned villages, destroyed crops and 
livestock, and tortured—even killed— 
black Rhodesians. It should be obvious 
that Zambia is for all intents and pur- 
poses nothing more than a Communist 
satellite bent upon eliminating all West- 
ern infiuence in Africa, and this latest 
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example of cooperation with two Com- 
munist-bloc nations should be greeted 
with real concern by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, 

Zambia is one of the world’s leading 
producers of copper, a valuable defense- 
related industry. While enemies of the 
United States benefit from this copper 
supply, American companies are not al- 
lowed to purchase chromium ore, which 
is also a vital defense metal, from Rho- 
desia because of the U.N.-imposed trade 
sanctions. 

It is solely for the consideration of the 
United Nations that the United States 
participates in the trade sanctions 
against Rhodesia—sanctions, by the way, 
which have absolutely no legal basis 
under international law. It seems to me 
that, unless we begin showing visible 
signs of friendship toward the people of 
Rhodesia, the time may arrive when the 
Communists, through their African pup- 
pets, will hold the balance of power in 
southern Africa. This would surely be a 
disaster for the free world. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I would like to include an editorial from 
the Columbia Record, which points out 
in a very perceptive manner the growing 
concern in this Nation over these ridic- 
ulous sanctions. I commend this excel- 
lent editorial to the attention of my 
colleagues, as follows: 

[From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, May 18, 
1970] 
TRADE GETS PREFERENCE 

After Rhodesia became a republic this 
year, several countries, including the United 
States, closed their consulates in the cap- 
ital at Salisbury. 

On the eve of the closings, a representative 
of “a certain government” called on Prime 
Minister Ian Smith. The foreign official, 
Smith said, “stated that he had been asked 
to convey a message to me that his gov- 
ernment was being pressurized by Britain 
to withdraw from Salisbury.” 

“They were reluctant to do this,” the PM 
added, “but as they saw the position, two 
courses were open. 

“Firstly, if they were to remain, they be- 
lived this would attract so much attention 
and antagonism that they could be com- 
pelled to reduce their plans for increased 
trade with Rhodesia. 

“Secondly, if they closed their office—and 
this I was assured would be a temporary 
measure—then they believed they would be 
free to continue with the thing that mat- 
tered, namely, their plans to increase trade 
with Rhodesia. 

“His government believed that the second 
course was more realistic and practical and 
would be to the advantage of both our coun- 
tries. 

“He asked me for my thoughts. My reply 
was immediate and positive: I agreed with 
him and said, ‘Close your office,’ ” 

It is doubtful that the representative was 
from the United States. He would not haye 
referred to “increased trade” because the U.S. 
exercises an ironclad boycott, which is backed 
by federal court action by the government 
against one company suspected of receiving 
goods from Rhodesia in the beginning of 
sanctions. 

Also the closing of the U.S. consulate came 
as a shock to Rhodesians, who believed that 
they would be taken off the State Depart- 
ment’s hate list by the Nixon Administration. 

But there is strong sentiment among the 
American people, the Congress and several 
departments of the federal government for 
the U.S. to take a realistic attitude toward 
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the friendly new country and cease bowing 
to the British-U.N. arrogant. stupidity. 

Britain is also divided in its attitude to- 
ward the former crown colony. Edward Heath, 
leader of the Conservative Party, the “loyal 
opposition,” recently told the Conservative 
Council in reference to Rhodesia: “We can- 
not guarantee success—no one can do so— 
but we shall be genuine in the attempt we 
make, and let us hope that this ghastly 
breach between the two peoples and two 
countries can at last be brought honorably 
to an end.” 

The United States could be the agent for 
an honorable end to the “ghastly breach” if 
it dared to defy the pressures of Britain and 
the U.N. and to put honest practicality be- 
fore political popularity. 


CONSUMER REPORTS REPORTS ON 
AUTO INSURANCE 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. RODINO. Mr, Speaker, the June 
1970 Consumer Reports magazine con- 
tains two very informative articles on 
automobile insurance. It is difficult to 
overestimate the importance of this sub- 
ject since American highways are being 
used by more than 100 million automo- 
biles. Consumer Reports has approached 
the subject with their usual thorough- 
ness and objectivity. Their articles are 
based on questionnaires received from 
230,800 car owners assessing the prob- 
lems faced by the driving public. The 
articles are practical and worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. They follow: 


AUTO INSURANCE: THE QUALITY FACTOR 


Automobile insurance companies make 
their living by selling financial security 
against accident losses. Yet this industry has 
managed to instill a sense of financial in- 
security in the motoring public. 

Millions of policyholders are hard-pressed 
to pay ever-rising premiums. Car insurance 
rates have just about doubled in the past 20 
years and continue to increase at an accel- 
erating pace. Some people—especially young 
men—are being priced out of the market. 
Countless others risk having their car insur- 
ance priced out of reach with every claim 
filed against their policy. 

Millions of policyholders stand in peril of 
having their protection discontinued because 
their insurance company no longer wants to 
cover them. Car insurers have canceled or 
refused to renew the policies of 14 per cent of 
all policyholders at some time in their lives, 
according to a survey just published by the 
U.S. Department of Transportation. Accord- 
ing to the same survey, 55 per cent of policy- 
holders have heard of other people whose 
policies were canceled or not renewed. Thus 
does anxiety in the motoring public spread 
like ripples around those directly involved. 

The problem is most acute in racial ghettos 
and racially changing neighborhoods of the 
cities, where insurance companies are loath 
to deal voluntarily with car owners no matter 
how good their driving records, Unable to buy 
insurance, they drive without it, sometimes 
illegally. Or they pay exorbitant rates to sub- 
Standard insurance companies. Or they buy 
the minimal liability insurance protection 
available through assigned-risk plans. 

Of the thousands of car owners in New 
York City who apply each month for as- 
signed-risk coverage, 70 per cent are blacks 
or Puerto Ricans living in ghetto neighbor- 
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hoods. Throughout New York State, where 
car insurance is compulsory, 510,000 private 
passenger cars—about 10 per cent of all those 
registered—were insured as assigned risks in 
1968. Two-thirds of the owners of those cars 
had good enough driving records to qualify 
for insurance at the standard price, and al- 
most one-half qualified for a safe-driver dis- 
count; yet they could find no insurance com- 
pany that would accept them voluntarily. 
The same sort of apparent discrimination is 
reported in other cities. 

People living in places more acceptable to 
auto insurers run into a strange mixture of 
salesmanship and diffidence. Some companies 
still advertise for new customers on tele- 
vision or radio. Some companies invite new 
business through mail-order advertisements 
in the newspapers. But two major com- 
panies told CU they were losing money on 
car insurance and were doing nothing to 
attract new customers. 


REPORT FROM THE COUNTRY CLUB 


Whatever the promotional practices, as 
David O. Maxwell, former Pennsylvania in- 
surance commissioner, told a Senate com- 
mittee, “we must begin with the proposition 
that ‘competition’ in the insurance business 
is sui generis. When you go to buy a car, the 
salesman will sell you one if you have the 
money. Buying insurance for the car is more 
like joining a country club.” 

This is a report from the country club. CU's 
1969 Annual Questionnaire, mailed to more 
than 1.4 million subscribers, included a long 
list of questions delving into their experi- 
ences in the previous five years with auto 
insurance. The typical CU Questionnaire re- 
spondent should be an ideal candidate for the 
ear-insurance country club, He is a family 
man or woman (median age, 40) in the upper 
middie income bracket (median family in- 
come, $13,000), who has attended college and 
very likely graduate school (37 per cent). 
The Questionnaire returns bore out his 
highly insurable status. Only 1.4 per cent of 
the respondents were assigned risks. From 
1964 to 1969, only 4 per cent had experienced 
cancellations or nonrenewals of their policies. 

The preferred-risk motorist can still pick 
and choose his insurance company. He can 
still shop for the best price. He can still 
benefit from some rather vigorous price com- 
petition. And the results of this survey can 
help him select a company offering high- 
quality service. 

For this survey, we asked questions de- 
signed to find out which companies are most 
likely to pay claims promptly, courteously 
and in full. We asked questions designed to 
discover which companies are least likely to 
cancel a policy, which companies are least 
likely to refuse to renew a policy, and which 
companies are least likely to demand sud- 
den large boosts in premiums, 

The Questionnaire response was large: 
230,871 people answered the car insurance 
section, and 133,121 of those people reported 
on their experiences with claims. 

The response provided data on: 

Some 81,000 experiences with “first-party” 
claims, the kind of claims you make against 
your own insurance company for such things 
as collision damage, fire losses, theft, van- 
dalism, broken windshields and medical 
costs. Assuming your insurance policy covers 
the type of loss, your claim is valid no mat- 
ter whose faulty driving caused the damage 
or injuries. 

Some 56,000 “third-party” claims by CU 
members against other car owners, the kind 
of claims you file when you consider the other 
driver to blame for an accident doing dam- 
age to your own car or injuring people in it. 
There is no limit to how much you may claim. 
How much you can actually collect depends 
on, among other things, your provable loss 
and the amount of liability insurance car- 
ried by the owner of the other car, 
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Some 20,000 “third-party” claims against 
CU members, the kind of claims other drivers 
make when they hold you responsible for an 
accident. 

Some 19,500 reports of single-year increases 
in premiums considered by the respondent as 
grossly unfair. 

Some 9000 reports of policies canceled or 
renewals refused by insurance companies. 

With so rich a lode of actual experience 
data to work with, we have been able to 
rate the overall quality of service provided 
by 25 companies or groups of companies do- 
ing 60 per cent of all car insurance business. 
And we think that the survey sheds some 
light on the performance of the industry as 
a whole. 

Analysis by CU’s statistical consultants 
identified two companies that stood head and 
shoulders above the rest, State Farm Mutual 
and United Services Automobile Association. 
As luck or good management would have it, 
both companies sell at relatively low pre- 
mium rates in most localities. State Farm 
Mutual, the nation’s largest car insurer, deals 
with any car owner able to meet its fairly 
stiff underwriting standards. United Serv- 
ices, a mail-order company ranking 16th in 
size, limits its clientele mainly to active re- 
tired and former military officers. 

At the other end of the Ratings are two 
companies judged distinctly inferior to the 
rest: Sears, Roebuck’s Allstate Insurance Co., 
second largest in the country, and the Home 
Insurance Co., the 14th largest company. 


BUREAU COMPANIES VERSUS INDEPENDENTS 


The quality of a company’s service, as 
measured by the survey, bore no relationship 
to the type of company. Traditionally, auto 
insurers divide up into two loosely defined 
categories, bureau and independent, although 
there are many variations. 

Bureau companies follow the pattern of 
prices and policy wording established by na- 
tional insurance rating boards, The boards’ 
prime function is to establish premium 
rates—literally hundreds of thousands of 
possible rates from state to state and from 
place to place within a state—based on claims 
experiences and other information submitted 
by the member companies. Until recent 
years, virtually all bureau companies (and 
many nonbureau companies) used identical 
rates. Many bureau companies these days 
charge less than the bureau rates, and some 
make minor improvements in policy forms. 

The really distinguishing feature of a 
typical present-day bureau company is its 
practice of selling through independent lo- 
cal agents. Those agents are in busi- 
ness for themselves and handle sev- 
eral different companies’ policies rather 
than one company’s exclusively. Their 
job is to produce business. As part of their 
service, they usually fill out a new policy for 
each customer each year, collect premiums 
and sometimes settle small claims. The in- 
surance companies also expect them to screen 
out poor risks, If too many of an agent’s pol- 
icyholders put in claims, some insurance 
companies may withdraw their business from 
the agent and his customers, canceling the 
policies when the law allows, or refusing to 
renew them, 

Three national bureau-members or bu- 
reau-type companies in our survey—the Fed- 
eral Insurance Co., the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Co., and the Insurance Co. of 
North America (INA)—were judged to have 
given above-average service, 

Independent companies, such as State 
Farm Mutual, Nationwide Mutual and All- 
state, long ago challenged the bureau com- 
panies to a price war. They did so by build- 
ing organizations of exclusive agents, sub- 
stituting high volume for high commissions 
as their agents’ incentive, creating a reputa- 
tion for low price, doing away with the ritual 
of replacing policies every year, and billing 
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customers directly (often on a budget-easing 
semiannual basis). 

The premium rates of some of the inde- 
pendents are lower than most bureau-com- 
pany rates, but not universally so. Through 
strategic rate-setting, some independents try 
to attract only the least accident-prone cus- 
tomers. In the city of Chicago, for instance, 
a 30-year-old man with a clean driving rec- 
ord can buy the minimum automobile liabil- 
ity coverages (as established by the Illinois 
financial responsibility law) from State 
Farm Mutual for 25 per cent under bureau 
rates. An 18-year-old Chicago youth driving 
his own car, however, would have to pay 
State Farm Mutual 4 per cent above bureau 
rates, even though he, too, had a clean 
record. 

Today, you rarely hear the old bureau- 
agents’ charge that the independent com- 
panies save money by holding back claims 
payments or ruthlessly canceling policies. 
Indeed, such a generalized charge wouldn’t 
stand up against the results of our company- 
by-company survey. State Farm Mutual sat- 
isfled a very high percentage of claimants, 
including not only its own policyholders but 
also those who collected lability claims 
against its policyholders. It was also one of 
the companies least prone to cancel or re- 
fuse to renew its policies. Another independ- 
ent company with an above-average service 
record was Government Employees Insurance 
Co. (GEICO). Also judged above average was 
the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., a bureau- 
member company that sells through its own 
exclusive agencies. But the low rating of 
Allstate is a reminder that there are not-so- 
good independent companies, too. 


THE MOTOR CLUB COMPANIES 


A third type of insurance company of in- 
terest deals exclusively with dues-paying 
members of motor clubs affillated with the 
American Automobile Association. The big- 
gest of them are big by any standard. The 
Interinsurance Exchange of the Automobile 
Club of Southern California ranks 15th in 
size nationally. In central and northern 
California, the somewhat smaller California 
State Automobile Association Inter-Insur- 
ance Bureau covers 14 per cent of all private 
passenger cars registered in its membership 
area. Those two companies ranked third and 
fourth in CU’s Ratings and were judged to 
have given much better than average service. 

Similar companies are attached by the 
Automobile Clubs of Missouri, Michigan and 
Iowa, the Chicago Motor Club, the Keystone 
Automobile Club (Pennsylvania) and the 
Cornhusker Motor Club (Nebraska). Unfor- 
tunately, our survey did not gather enough 
experiences to permit a rating of any of 
them, As a group, they fell short of the serv- 
ice record of the California clubs, but were 
as good as the average company in this re- 
port. Individually—we just can't say. 

THE BETTER SIDE OF CLAIMS 


Consumer-business relationships usually 
work out best when the consumer deals di- 
rectly with the seller. Relations with car- 
insurance companies are no exception to the 
rule. They are in business to handle claims, 
and it makes all kinds of economic sense for 
an insurer to pay a legitimate claim prompt- 
ly and in full when the claimant is its own 
policyholder. Otherwise, it may lose a 
customer. 

You as a customer are in this relatively 
favorable first-party position when you make 
claims under the collision, comprehensive, 
medical payments, uninsured motorist, and 
towing-cost provisions of your policy— 
claims payable by your company regardless 
of who, if anyone, was at fault, When you 
make a liability claim against someone else’s 
insurancy company, or he makes one against 
yours, you become or he becomes the third- 
party in the transaction. In those situations, 
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the claimant is not a customer. He is an ad- 
versary who must be able to prove to some- 
one else’s insurance company that its policy- 
holder was at fault, or who must convince a 
jury of it. 

The biggest objection raised against the 
liability insurance system flows from the 
adversary relationship, which breeds disputes, 
court cases, excessive and, frequently, dis- 
satisfaction with the outcome. One good ar- 
gument for doing away with the liability 
system of paying auto accident losses would 
be to put auto insurance predominantly on 
a less controversial first-party basis. 

Theory is borne out by practice. In CU’s 
survey, first-party claims generally caused 
the least dissatisfaction. Our questions 
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probed into the size of claims, the types of 
claims, and the speed and courtesy with 
which they were settled. Only a few first- 
party claims had been rejected (1.8 per cent). 
Of those whose claims were paid, 89.5 per 
cent said they received about the right 
amount or exactly the right amount, and 
only 7 per cent said they received too little. 
Almost all respondents were pleased with 
the way claims were handled: 94 per cent 
thought the company took no more than a 
reasonable time to settle, and 92 per cent 
felt they were treated courteously. 

By no means all companies did equally 
well. Honors went to State Farm Mutual, 
United Services, and the two California auto- 
club insurance companies for first-party 
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claims handling that was well above average. 
If one had to choose among them, we would 
single out United Services. It stood well 
above the average company no matter 
whether it was a simple claim for a broken 
windshield or a trickier one for medical pay- 
ments or injuries caused by an uninsured 
motorist. 

Just how well satisfied the claimants were 
with the settlement hinged, however, on the 
size and type of the claim (see the table). 
As the size of the claim increased, fewer 
people reported themselves satisfied with the 
size of the payment, When the payment 
exceeded $1000, it was considered too small 
by 13 per cent of those people who responded 
to that question, 


IST-PARTY CLAIMS—HOW SATISFIED WERE CAR OWNERS WITH THE CLAIMS THEY COLLECTED FROM THEIR OWN INSURANCE COMPANIES? 


The payment was considered— 


[In percent] 


Exact! 
righi 


Too 
little 


Don’t 
know 


Overly 
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The payment was considered— 


About 
right 


Exacth Overly 7 
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Too 
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know 


For all claims collected... ._. 

For claims amounting to— 
Less than $200_........ 
$200 to $999. è 


For claims based on— 
Comprehensive... ___. 
Collision 
Medical payments. 
Injuries caused by 


uninsured motorists. . 


1 Received this amount. 
2 Of all claims, 


First-party insurance was quite clearly 
protecting well against property-damage 
claims. More than 90 per cent of those re- 
porting felt they had been paid at least 
enough for losses due to fire, theft, vandal- 
ism, rocks kicked up by passing cars, and 
other accidents covered under the general 
heading of “comprehensive, fire and theft,” 
There was also quite a high level of satis- 
faction with collision claims. 


HOW THE INJURED FARED 


First-party medical claims were paid with 
some reliability, too, although not as satis- 
factorily as car-damage claims, First-party 
medical coverage, remember, is payable to 
anyone in the policyholder’s car regard- 
less of who caused the accident. With most 
policies, medical payments are limited to 
somewhere between $500 and $5000. Even so, 
a far higher percentage of people were sat- 
isfied with those limited payments from their 
own insurance companies than with medical 
compensation paid to them as the result of 
liability claims. 

The most troublesome first-party claims 
were made under the provisions of uninsured- 
motorist coverage. This hybrid of first-party 
and lability insurance obliges your own com- 
pany to pay you for injury costs—medical 
and hospital bills, lost wages, compensation 
for pain and suffering—usually up to a lim- 
it of at least $10,000 (depending on state 
laws and policy differences), but only if a 
faculty driver in an uninsured or a hit-and- 
run car caused the accident. 

The fact that 16.5 per cent of claimants 
against uninsured-motorist coverage felt they 
had been underpaid may be attributable 
partly to compromised settlements of dis- 
putes over the size of a bodily injury claim 
and the question of who was at fault— 
commonplace disputes in liability situations. 
Or the claimant may have thought he was 
entitled to compensation for damage to his 
car. Under the uninsured-motorist laws of 
most states he is not. 

Thousands of car owners who pay for in- 
surance protection do not get it because the 
insurance company has become insolvent, and 
for the same reason, accident victims lose 
millions of dollars of compensation each year. 
Company failures may wipe out only a tiny 
fraction of all claims, but the losses are real 
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Note: Total exceeds o parae: because some people filed more than 1 type of claim. The data 


in this table are based on 


sett 


enough, They certainly were real to this 
participant in our survey: 

“I was the driver of a car involved in a 

. collision in July 1961. . . . The two 
occupants of the other car brought suit 
against me individually. [My insurance com- 
pany], Commonwealth Mutual Insurance Co., 
went into bankruptcy. The cases came up 
for trial in September 1967. I settled with 
both plaintifs out of my own pocket, and I 
submitted claims to the Pennsylvania insur- 
ance commissioner against the insurance 
company. As of May 1969, the commissioner's 
office is still trying to untangle and dissolve 
[the defunct company]. If I sound somewhat 
bitter, Iam.” 

Most states now require uninsured motor- 
ist provisions to cover at least the injury 
liability claims owed by bankrupt liability 
insurance companies, but that doesn’t help 
you collect when your own company fails. 
Thus, uninsured-motorist coverage serves 
only as stopgap protection for some motorists 
and their potential victims in some situa- 
tions in some states. Other states have an 
insolvency fund to help in some cases. What 
is needed is a Federal law creating a system 
that will safeguard all policyholders in all 
states, the way the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp. safeguards the savings of bank 
depositors. Such a bill, the Federal Insurance 
Guaranty Corp. Act (S. 2236), is said to be 
gathering increased support in Congress, 


THE LIABILITY SYSTEM 


Despite the flaws in uninsured-motorist 
coverage, even this form of first-party insur- 
ance proved more reliable than the ability 
coverage of properly insured drivers. Liability 
protection is at the heart of present-day com- 
bination auto insurance policies. It is there 
to protect the financial interests of the car 
owner against the legal consequences of 
faulty driving by anyone who operates his 
car. State law usually says faulty drivers 
must pay for all the losses sustained by their 
victims, not only those losses directly meas- 
urable in dollars but also any subjective or 
“psychic” losses such as pain, suffering or 
disfigurement, Liability insurance saves the 
car owner and others who drive his car from 
those financial consequences by spreading 
the costs among all insured car owners. The 
insurance company pays the claims against 


9,302 claims actually paid, out of 80 951 claims reported. Of the rest, 
18 eave of the respondents said their claim was rejected, 3.1 percent said it had not yet been 
ed, and 9.5 percent didn’t know or didn't say how much they collected. 


you; it also supplies you with legal counsel 
and pays any court costs. 

The least amount of liability protection 
found in automobile policies in most states 
is “10/20/5” coverage. That pays a maximum 
of $10,000 to any one person for bodily in- 
juries, up $20,000 for all persons injured 
in the same accident, and up to $5000 damage 
to cars and other property. Financial respon- 
sibility laws in each state set minimum 
limits, and quite a few states set them 
higher than 10/20/5. Maine requires the 
highest limits, 20/40/10, and many people 
everywhere wisely carry even more than that. 

In short, there is usually enough liability 
insurance in any policy to pay for all except 
very severe injuries. Yet those who reported 
to us on successful liability claims against 
other drivers expressed a high degree of dis- 
Satisfaction at the amount they received. 

The table on this page tells the story: 
31.5 per cent felt their medical payments 
were too small (compared with 11 per cent 
who thought medical payments from their 
own insurer were too small); 38 per cent were 
dissatisfied with payments for pain and suf- 
fering; 40.5 per cent were not fully paid for 
wages lost because of injuries serious enough 
to prevent them from working. Even though 
13 per cent of those reporting liability claims 
had received $1000 or more from the other 
driver’s insurance company, one third of 
those claimants felt they had received too 
little. 

Liability insurance functioned fairly well 
in the large majority of claims involving 
compensation for property damage only. In 
those instances, 82 per cent of the claimants 
received at least enough to pay for repairs. 
The real problem is not with repairs to cars. 
Many would be covered by their own colli- 
sion insurance in any case. 

Our findings hint at the hardships en- 
dured by some accident victims while insur- 
ance adjusters tried to knock down the 
size of the claim. The wait was too long 
for 19 per cent of the claimants reporting, 
and far too long for an additional 18 per cent 
of them, One in seven liability claimants 
retained lawyers. Nearly half the settlements 
won through a lawyer were considered too 
small, and most of those claims took too long 
to settle, the claimants reported. The lawyer's 
fee typically took 25 per cent or more out of 
the settlement. 
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LIABILITY CLAIMS—HOW SATISFIED WERE ACCIDENT VICTIMS WITH THE CLAIMS THEY COLLECTED FROM THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ANOTHER DRIVER WHEN HE CAUSED 


The payment was considered— 


About 


Exactly 
right 


Too 
little 


For all claims collected... _.. 
For claims amounting to: 
Less than $200... _.._.. 


right generous 


1 Received this amount. 
2 Of all claims. 


When people have been injured, who pays 
the costs meantime? How many people will 
delay getting physical therapy and rehabili- 
tation treatments? A Transportation Depart- 
ment study of seriously injured highway 
victims in 1967 found that those whose losses 
exceeded $10,000 recovered an average of only 
one-third of their losses and those whose 
losses exceeded $25,000 recovered only one- 
fourth. According to other studies, few get 
the money when they need it most. 


SOMEONE ELSE'S CLAIM 


One exceptional Questionnaire respondent 
wrote: “We were hit while . . . virtually 
standing still. The police report definitely as- 
signed all blame to the other driver. My 
husband offered to acccpt $800, the exact 
cost of the car repairs and my small medi- 
cal costs. We had to get a lawyer, who 
[collected] $1200 for us (exaggerating my 
injuries, etc.) so he would receive one-third. 
This seems to be common procedure and 


we deplore it. No wonder insurance is so 
costly.” 

Only 2 per cent of those reporting on 
claims against other drivers thought they 
had been paid too much. People saw things 


quite differently, however, when it was 
someone else’s claim against them. A great 
many Questionnaire respondents did not 
know how much their company paid some- 
one else or couldn't judge the fairness of 
the payment. Quite a few who did know 
thought the payment was overly generous. 
Here’s how people judged the adequacy of 
liability payments when their company was 
paying, contrasted with how they judged 
payments when someone else’s company was 
paying them (not counting those answering 
“don’t know” or “can’t judge”): 


[In percent] 


Too About Exactly Overly 
small right right generous 


When the claim was _ 
against those reporting.. 

When it was their claim 
against someone else_._. 


2.0 36 43 
17.5 41 39 


19.0 
2.5 


Clearly, the liability system of paying high- 
way injury claims tends to becloud the ob- 
jectivity of some of those involved. Never- 
theless, some insurance companies did a 
better job than others of satisfying third 
parties. State Farm Mutual’s handling of 
third-party claims was judged outstanding. 
The Auto Club of Southern California, GEICO 
and United Services did nearly as well. The 
least satisfaction was reported with third- 
party claims against the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Co. and Allstate. 

CANCELLATION PROBLEMS 

The standard family automobile policy says 

as follows: 
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THE ACCIDENT? 
[in percent] 
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For claims based on: 
Damage to auto 
Medical expenses_...__. 
Pain and suffering. 
Loss of wages 
Collision deductibles... - 


Note: Total exceeds 100 percent because some people filed more than one type of claim. The 
data in this table are based on 44,662 claims actually paid, out of 56,393 claims reported. Of the 
rest, 7.6 percent of the respondents said their claim was rejected, 8 percent said it had not yet 
been settled, and 5.2 percent didn't answer the question pertaining to the amount they had 


received. 


“This policy may be cancelled by the com- 
pany by mailing to the insured .. . written 
notice stating when not less than ten days 
thereafter such cancellation shall be effective. 
The mailing of notice as aforesaid shall be 
sufficient proof of notice.” 

It goes on to say that after the policy has 
been in effect for 60 days the company “shall 
not exercise its right to cancel” the liability 
portion of the policy except for failure to 
pay the premium or suspension or revoca- 
tion of the driver's license of anyone who 
customarily drives the car. In other words, 
an insurance company wants 60 days to de- 
cide whether to do business with a new pol- 
icyholder for the full term of his policy, 
usually one year, or to drop him uncere- 
moniously. Moreover, the typical policy puts 
no restriction at all on the right of a com- 
pany to refuse to renew an expiring policy. 

State laws further restrict cancellations 
and nonrenewals. Most states require insur- 
ance companies to give 20 days’ notice, not 
10, of cancellation or nonrenewal. Some states 
require the company to give a reason. A few 
states grant policyholders a hearing if they 
think the cancellation is unfair or illegal. 
And several states prohibit auto insurers 
from determining whom they will or will 
not insure solely on the basis of age, race, 
color, creed, national origin, ancestry or oc- 
cupation. 

A new law this year in Ohio requires com- 
panies to guarantee renewal of a policy for 
two years. The law, however, gives insurers 
90 days to cancel a new policy for any reason 
at all, instead of the usual 60 days. 

Some few insurance companies promise to 
continue your coverage longer than any law 
requires. Of the companies rated in this re- 
port, Allstate guarantees renewals for five 
years after the first 60 days. As a result, All- 
state’s incidence of nonrenewals as reported 
in our survey was much lower than average. 
Its incidence of cancellations, presumably 
within the first 60 days, was much higher 
than average, however, and a much higher 
than average percentage of policyholders said 
their premiums had been increased by a 
grossly unfair amount in a single year. 

Without making any guarantee to renew, 
State Farm Mutual, United Services, Liberty 
Mutual and GEICO also had a much lower 
than average incidence of nonrenewals. In 
contrast to Alistate, their incidence of can- 
cellations was much lower than average, too, 
and relatively few policyholders answering 
the Questionnaire complained of unfair step- 
ups of premiums. 

One of the most disturbing findings in our 
survey is that thousands of people felt so 
intimidated by the threat of cancellation, 
nonrenewal or excessive premiums that they 
were willing to sacrifice benefits rather than 
risk a claim against them. We asked this 
question: “Did you pay anyone for some 
damage or injury done by your car without 
involving your insurance company, so as to 


avoid the chance of having your rates raised 
or your insurance cancelled?” More than 
14,000 respondents—6 per cent of all those 
reporting—answered “yes.” At that rate, it is 
plain that millions of other motorists, too, 

ae to use the protection they are paying 
or. 

How much does this feeling of intimida- 
tion save the insurance companies? As you 
might expect, most of the private settle- 
ments reported to us for the years 1964 to 
1969 involved less than $100 and 98 per cent 
involved less than $500. But 142 people said 
they paid amounts between $500 and $1000, 
and 129 people said they paid more than 
31000. 

It is a violation of your insurance policy 
not to report an accident to the company. 
CU's insurance consultants warn against the 
private settlement of damages, at least in 
accidents involving other cars with people 
in them. Even if everyone says he is unhurt, 
you may find yourself served later with no- 
tice of a personal injury suit. That nearly 
happened to a participant in our survey. He 
wrote: 

“The accident took place ... with a po- 
lice officer in full view. . .. I hit the car in 
front of me, which had stopped suddenly in 
traffic. The officer came over, looked over 
both cars, asked how each of us felt, told 
us there would be no ticket, and asked us 
to quickly move out of the scene so that 
traffic would not be held up. Much to my 
dismay, about 30 days later my company was 
taken aback by a letter from an attorney 
- . , requesting payment for whiplash injuries 
suffered by his client. . . . My company paid 
the claim, $1100, which was all medical 
charges, not for auto damage.” 

Luckily, the insurance company paid that 
claim. But if you attempted to settle auto- 
mobile damages yourself and were later sued 
for someone's real or alleged injury, your 
insurance company might not pay the claim 
and it might not defend you in court. 

CHOOSING A COMPANY 


The Ratings give weight to the way each 
company handled first-party claims and 
third-party claims and to its record on can- 
cellations, nonrenewals and big premium 
boosts. If you are seriously worried about 
losing your coverage, you may want to con- 
sider GEICO or Liberty Mutual, for their low 
incidence of cancellations and nonrenewals, 
in preference to some of the other above- 
average companies with better records on 
first-party claims. Any above-average or 
below-average characteristic of a company 
is mentioned in the Ratings. 

Also noted, but given no weight in the 
Ratings, are the companies’ own compari- 
sons of their rates with those published by 
the national rating organizations—the bu- 
reau rates. That information is given as a 
first step in price shopping. It should hardly 
be the last step, though. The car-insurance 
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rate structure is immensely complicated and 
rapidly changing. As the insurance commis- 
sioner of Georgia has pointed out, the in- 
dustry’s system of classifying drivers, local- 
ities, car usages, and types of cars can pro- 
duce more than 100,000 rates for a single 
company in a single state. Next month we 
will tackle the difficult problem of finding a 
practical method of making valid price com- 
parisons. 

The Ratings also indicate which companies 
offer the family automobile policy, and which 
ones offer the special automobile policy. Next 
month’s issue will explain the differences 
between the two policies in greater detall. 
For now, the important thing to note is 
that some bureau companies sell the special 
policy at rates around 15 percent lower than 
for a family policy with equivalent cover- 
ages, but you may have to prod an agent 
into offering it. 

If you are pleased with your present car 
insurance or with your present agent, per- 
haps you should leave well enough alone. 
Even a comnany rated below average in this 
report may be giving you better-than-average 
service because of a good agent or a good 
district. claims manager. And an independent 
agent may really go to bat for you with a 
balky car-insurance company if you have 
placed a lot of other insurance with him, 
too. 

DON’T SWITCH IF ... 


Some people should probably hang onto 
their present policy under any circum- 
stances, A safe rule of thumb is: Don’t switch 
companies now if your company has paid a 
liability claim against you of $100 or more 
in the past three years. Don’t switch if you 
have had a number of smaller liability claims. 
Don’t switch if you have made a large claim 
or a number of smaller claims recently un- 
der the collision, comprehensive or medical 
provisions of your own policy. Anew company 
may accept you at first but cancel you with- 
in a couple of months on the basis of further 
investigation. In no instance should you dis- 
continue your present policy until you have 
been notified that a new one is in effect. The 
best time to apply to a new company is about 
60 days before your old policy is due to ex- 

ire. 

4 HOW RELIABLE IS THIS SURVEY? 

Ordinarily, people who answer question- 
naires tend to be motivated by some sort of 
bias. If an automobile’ insurance question- 
naire were mailéd at random, the people most 
inclined to answer it might be those who felt 
strongly about the subject—especially people 
with gripes. 

That kind of bias did not play a sig- 
nificant part in this survey. The automobile 
insurance questions took up less than half 
of a questionnaire that was five pages and 
77 questions long. Other questions ranged 
over a variety of subjects. A full additional 
page, the front page, consisted of the ballot 
for the election of seven CU directors. Valid 
ballots were cast by 231,377 members. The 
automobile insurance questions were an- 
swered by 230,871. If the respondents had 
any particular bias, it must have been a 
devotion to Consumers Union and to the 
cause of more and better consumer informa- 
tion. It was certainly not an ax-grinding 
bias against insurance companies. 

But the experiences gathered are indeed 
those of a select group in American society, 
as noted elsewhere in this report. Possibly, 
a scientific sampling of all driving-age 
Americans would have painted a different 
picture of how well automobile insurance 
functions. A concurrent survey for the US. 
Department of Transportation, for example 
indicates a higher incidence of cancellations 
and nonrenewals of policies among the gen- 
eral public than among CU's sample of that 
public. 
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For another thing, the people in our 
sample are prone to be price-conscious in- 
surance shoppers. A larger percentage of 
them were insured by low-priced companies 
such as Allstate, State Farm, GEICO, and 
United Services Automobile Association than 
would have been predicted on the basis of 
the position of those companies in the 
national market. 

What counted in the statistical evalua- 
tions behind the Ratings were, first, the 
percentages of people reporting this or that 
experience with each company, and, sec- 
ond, the total number of responses for each 
company. Companies with comparatively 
few returns, such as Federal (322) and Ohio 
Casualty (312) were less likely to be judged 
above or below average than companies with 
many returns, such as State Farm (13,515), 
Alistate (9538) and Geico (6059). 

In CU's judgment and that of its consul- 
tants, the Ratings constitute a highly relia- 
ble refiection of the way 25 insurance com- 
panies treated CU-members as policyhold- 
ers or liability claimants in the years 1964 
through mid-1969. And given the fact that 
the managements of automobile insurance 
companies are slow to change, the Ratings 
should hold true for a number of years into 
the future. Inevitably, in a national study 
of service organizations some of you who 
are persuaded to insure with one of the top- 
rated companies will be disappointed. Some 
insurance authorities tell us company man- 
agement can vary from state to state or even 
from city to city. And of course an occasional 
company too small or too local to be picked 
up by, this kind of survey may be 
outstanding. 

Those qualifications having been dutifully 
noted, your prospects of choosing well on 
the basis of CU’s Ratings far exceed the 
prospects of choosing well on the basis of 
any other information we know about, 


AUTO INSURANCE; THE PROSPECTS FoR REFORM 


In May 1968, Congress directed the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to study the present 
automobile liability insurance system, Now, 
two years later, Transportation Secretary 
John A. Volpe is about to present his report 
and recommendations, Mr. Volpe is expected 
to propose some changes in the law that 
gives rise to automobile liability insurance. 

The law, handed down from the horse- 
and-buggy age, says anyone who suffers in- 
jury to body or property through another's 
carelessness has a Tight to full compensation 
from the wrongdoer. On today’s highways, 
though, the word “wrongdoer” may not 
properly describe the situation. There were 
an estimated 20.4 million highway accidents 
in 1969—one for every five motor vehicles. 
Truly, as one of our readers has observed. 
“The ubiquitous automobile is a hazard 
which must be accepted in the same category 
as fire, earthquake and disease,” 

Everyone who drives a car runs a heavy 
risk that he will someday be a wrongdoer in 
the eyes of the law. That’s why car liability 
insurance was invented. Moreover, every 
state in the union, in order to give highway 
victims a fair chance to collect fron? wrong- 
doers, seeks to compel all motor vehicle 
owners to buy Hability insurance. 

Here is a rare instance in which the police 
power of the state is used to force consumers 
to buy something from private business, In 
CU's opinion, the state thereby takes on a 
special obligation to see that consumers re- 
ceive good value for their money—some $7.2 
billion in 1968. But in that the state fails 
miserably. 

A BILL OF PARTICULARS 

First, liability insurance does a poor job of 
paying for highway injuries. Out of every 
dollar of premiums spent for bodily-injury 
Hability, nearly 25¢ pays for legal expenses— 
more, probably, than pays for medical costs, 
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A second extravagance takes the form of 
insurance benefits paid twice, three times or 
even five times for the same loss. The rule 
of liability law says every loss must be paid 
as though no insurance existed. So along 
with liability insurance, many people also 
get first-party medical payments from their 
own car insurance and from other accident 
and health insurance; some also are paid life 
insurance, workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, social security, Blue Cross, sick pay or 
unemployment insurance. By recent esti- 
mates, nearly 20 per cent of benefits from 
liability insurance are duplicate payments. 
That doesn't mean all victims are generously 
paid. As noted elsewhere in this report, many 
people hurt in accidents are underpaid— 
especially those whose losses are heaviest. 

Liability insurance has also been blamed 
for a distaste on the part of insurance com- 
panies for certain kinds of customers. Ac- 
cording to T. Lawrence Jones, president of 
the American Insurance Association, insur- 
ance companies look at each applicant for a 
policy as a potential defendant in court. Mr. 
Jones recently told the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, “It is easy to see 
how this . . . unfortunately leads to the re- 
luctance of some insurers to make auto in- 
surance available to young people, minority 
groups and people with occupations that are 
judged to be in less favorable light.” 


INSURANCE WITHOUT FAULT 


For all those reasons and others, Con- 
sumers Union has.endorsed & plan to change 
most automobile-accident bodily injury 
claims from third-party liability claims, pay- 
able only to victims of faulty drivers, to first- 
party claims, payable without regard to fault 
(Consumer Reports, January 1968). The Basic 
Protection plan, as it is called, was developed 
by two law professors, Robert E. Keeton and 
Jeffrey O'Connell, and is better known as 
the Keeton-O’Connell Plan, Before it can be 
put into effect, Congress or state legislatures 
would have to pass a new car-insurance law. 
So far that hasn't happened. 

Under the Keeton-O’Connell plan, the lia- 
bility law would be preserved primarily for 
people whose injuries were so severe and so 
costly that their first-party coverage limit 
of $10,000 per person wasn’t enough, or who, 
because of the loss of a limb or mutilation 
of mind or body, could convince & jury to 
award them more than $5000 in compensa- 
tion for their suffering or for béing crippled. 

While the. Keeton-O’Connell plan remains 
only a plan, it has spurred other proposals 
to swing more of the emphasis of car insur- 
ance toward payment without regard to 
faulty driving. Various industry trade asso- 
ciations have come. out for reforms of one 
sort or another, and one of them, the Amer- 
ican Insurance Association (AIA), has pro- 
posed a plan to eliminate liability claims 
entirely. 


THE NEW YORK STATE PLAN 


Progress towards insurance reform took a 
major step forward last February, when Rich- 
ard E. Stewart, New York State superintend- 
ent of insurance, submitted a report to Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller extensively reviewing 
and documenting the failures of the present 
liability insurance system in language the 
layman can understand. (Free copies of the 
report, “Automobile Insurance .. . For Whose 
Benefit,” are available from the Governor's 
Office, Albany, N.Y. 12224). Mr. Stewart pro- 
posed, and Governor Rockefeller endorsed, 
legislation to achieve major reforms. 

Under the New York State plan, the insur- 
ance on the car in which you were hurt would 
pay all injury costs, including wage losses, 
as they were incurred. You would not have 
to go in debt or postpone treatment while 
waiting for a claim to be paid. Liability 
claims would be possible only if someone 
were killed. If a drunk or a drugged driver 
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caused the accident, your insurance company 
could recover what it paid you by making a 
claim against his company, Your company 
could also recover from the insurer of a 
commercial vehicle, if you were involved in 
an accident with it, on the theory that busi- 
nesses can exert some control over the way 
their vehicles are driven. 

The New York plan, like other proposed 
no-fault plans, would be compulsory. But 
unlike compulsory liability insurance, this 
plan gives car insurance a back seat to more 
economical insurance policies. The com- 
pulsory coverage would be used only to pay 
expenses not covered by more efficient insur- 
ance. At present, even the nonliability cover- 
ages in car insurance policies are relatively 
costly, taking 30c to 40c of the premium dol- 
lar for company expenses. By contrast, social 
security takes 3c, Blue Cross 7c, and health 
and accident insurance 17c. Premium rates 
under the New York plan have been esti- 
mated at 33 per cent below the rates for 
today’s package policies with equivalent 
coverage. 

One minor weakness of the New York plan, 
as we see it, is its treatment of automobile 
damages. The compulsory policy would pay 
for damage to clothing, buildings and other 
property but not for car damage. No one 
could collect for car repairs unless he had 
bought an optional collision policy. The 
trouble here is that many older cars aren’t 
worth insuring against collisions, and quite 
a few owners of new cars are willing to take 
the risk of paying for their own mistakes, 
so long as liability insurance will pay for 

es caused by someone else. Under the 
present lability system, our studies show, 
most claimants do manage to collect car- 
damage costs from other driver’s insurers 
when the other driver causes the accident, 
probably because claims can go no higher 
than replacement value of the car and are 
usually much smaller than that. The New 
York plan would induce many more people 
to buy collison insurance unnecessarily, 
while the present property-damage liability 
system could probably be made to work well 
at a lower price, 

There is one much more serious complaint 
against the New York plan. Its basic com- 
pulsory coverage leaves no way for grievously 
injured victims to win compensation for 
losses not directly measurable in terms of 
money—losses claimable in present liability 
cases under the heading of “pain and suf- 
fering.” The truth is that, today, most pay- 
ments for pain and suffering are bribes used 
to settle relatively small, so-called nuisance 
claims, and that people with severely disab- 
ling injuries are lucky to recover even their 
out-of-pocket losses, All the proposed no~ 
fault plans are designed to eliminate nui- 
sance claims, and rightly so. Under the New 
York plan, you can collect for pain and suf- 
fering only if you have bought your own op- 
tional extra coverage for it. But when the 
other driver's negligence was flagrant and 
when your injuries leave you with endless 
pain or terrible disfigurement, optional 
coverage hardly seems fair or adequate— 
especially if you don’t have it. 

In those cases, either the victim should be 
abie to sue, as he can now, or he should have 
& claim against his own compulsory insur- 
ance. A no-fault insurance bill in Minnesota, 
for instance, proposes to fix compensation for 
permanent injury at amounts ranging from 
$1050 for loss of a big toe to $25,000 for 
total disability. 

The New York plan is also somewhat fuzzy 
about how it will pay for future wage losses 
of children, students and workers who have 
not yet realized their full economic poten- 
tial. Critics of this and other no-fault plans 
often exaggerate the weak points instead of 
suggesting ways to strengthen them. A fa- 
vorite horror story has a drunken driver run 
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over a little girl, mutilating her horribly. The 
drunk’s no-fault insurance policy pays the 
little girl nothing. Her family’s no-fault pol- 
icy pays, at most, her medical expenses. 

That horror story might be appropriate 
if today’s drunks and other negligent drivers 
really paid claims and if they were the only 
ones responsible for maiming innocent chil- 
dren. But it’s the drunken driver's insurance 
company that pays—with money from other 
policyholders. And not all injuries are caused 
by drunks or other negligent drivers. Some 
children dart into the street from behind 
parked cars. A tragic few are run over by par- 
ents backing out of driveways. If the victims 
of drunks deserve money for a lifetime of 
pain or disability, so do the victims of in- 
nocent drivers. 


FEDERAL ACTION? 


The New York plan, the Keeton-O’Connell 
plan, the AIA plan and others all provide a 
good basis for the kind of reforms Transpor- 
tation Secretary Volpe is considering for his 
imminent report to Congress. The swiftest, 
most effective reform could come through 
Federal legislation establishing one unified 
no-fault auto insurance plan for the entire 
country, Whether through Federal or state 
action, though, change is needed. Those in 
the insurance industry who oppose it might 
well heed Mr. Stewart of New York, a staunch 
supporter of private enterprise: 

“If fundamental change in the fault in- 
surance systém does not come very soon, we 
predict that the entire apparatus will be 
swept away and replaced by a social insur- 
ance system run by government.” 

The consumer’s main. concern is not 
whether government or industry will do the 
job. One way or the other, he wants insur- 
ance designed for the realities of the road. He 
wants protection from serious financial losses 
in all highway accidents. He wants insurance 
that returns the largest possible slice of his 
dollars in benefits. He wants his claims set- 
tled fairly and promptly without legal tra- 
vail. And he wants to be treated as a cus- 
tomer, not as a supplicant. 


VOTING RIGHTS ACT 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp for the con- 
sideration of my colleagues the following 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times of June 2, 1970. With the 
voting -rights bill currently before the 
Committee on Rules and due on the 
House floor soon, this editorial is most 
timely. 

The editorial follows: 

VoTING RIGHTS IN DANGER 


The House Rules Committee is expected to 
take action today on extending the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, one of the most effective 
civil rights laws ever passed. If the commit- 
tee reports out the expected resolution, al- 
lowing the chamber simply to vote for or 
against the bill as amended by the Senate, 
there is a good chance that this crucially 
needed legislation will quickly be passed and 
sent on to the White House. 

If the committee allows further changes, 
however, or the House rejects a rule for a 
simple yes-or-no vote, then a vital protec- 
tion for Negro voters in the South will almost 
surely disappear in August, when the present 
law expires. 
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What points ominously to this possibility 
that any further amendments now would re- 
quire that the bill be sent to a conference 
committee, which, because of its probable 
Senate membership, would provide the per- 
fect setting for a quiet entombment. 

The greatest threat to the bill, ironically, is 
not that the House will seek to undo Senate 
provisions that strengthened the original 
House measure. Republican House leaders 
and the Administration itself have made 
clear their acceptance of those changes. 

The danger is in the proposal to lower the 
voting age to eighteen, introduced and 
pressed by Senator Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts. Even some Representatives who favor 
Such action believe the purpose should be 
achieved by constitutional amendment 
rather than Congressional statute. We hope 
that those who take this view will neverthe- 
less forgo their preference rather than en- 
danger the entire measure. If their reser- 
vations are solely on legal grounds, they need 
have no qualms, since the bill provides that a 
court decision ruling the method unconsti- 
tutional would affect only that provision, 
leaving the rest of the measure intact. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 has made 
far too great a contribution to American 
democracy to be sacrificed before its purpose 
is fully served. In those Southern states af- 
fected by it, Negro registration has jumped 
from 29 per cent to 52 per cent, and the num- 
ber of blacks elected to office has gone from 
78 to nearly 500. Yet interms of getting a 
majority of voting-age Negroes registered, 
the job is far from done: To allow the act 
to expire now would be the worst setback to 
civil rights since the martyrdom of Martin 
Luther King. 


MR. SPEAKER—JOHN McCORMACK 
HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
rules of the House, I am tempted to 
offer my remarks as a personal privilege 
speech—because it has been my privilege 
to serve in this great body under the 
direction of the best there is, Speaker 
JOHN W. McCormack. 

When I was first sworn in’as a Member 
of Congress, I was awed’ by the quiet 
power of this'man JOHN MCCORMACK. 
Over the years, that respect has not di- 
minished} rather it has grown. In my 
time here, I have witnessed personally 
the skill, the compassion and the mettle 
of the Speaker, and I have learned from 
that experience. 

To my thinking, this man richly de- 
serves the outpouring of affection as 
witnessed by the appearance of former 
President Johnson and President Nixon 
who came to Capitol Hill to offer their 
thanks for the service he has rendered. 

Of all the truly great men in govern- 
ment, I know of few who can match 
JOHN McCormack’s minute-by-minute 
awareness of ‘responsibility to his Gov- 
ernment, his country, and his people. 
Many is the time I have rushed to the 
Speaker’s office with a hot request of 
crisis proportions to my district, and al- 
ways I have found a receptive audience. 
The Speaker would always listen; he 
would not always agree and I respect him 
for this, but he would always listen. 
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Jonn McCormack earned the respect of 
his colleagues by his fair treatment of 
all Members, regardless of party or 
philosophy. 

His tenure at the helm is direct testi- 
mony of his worth. A lesser man could 
not have commanded the job for one- 
half the years that Speaker McCormack 
has lead the House of Representatives, In 
times of both crisis and calm, the Speak- 
er has been a steadying influence for the 
House. Because of my close personal as- 
sociation with President Johnson, I 
know how much he depended upon the 
Speaker during those initial months 
after that paralyzing moment at the 
assassination of President Kennedy. I 
know how much President Johnson de- 
pended on him through all these years, 
and I know, and even predict, that his- 
tory will prove my convictions about the 
Speaker. He has indeed been a giant in 
his time. History will bear that out. 

But, instead of waiting for the kind- 
ness that will come from history, I want 
the Speaker and the Nation to know of 
my high regard—my “maximum high 
regard” as President Johnson puts it— 
for Speaker JoHN McCormack. I like him 
as a Man, as a colleague, and as a leader. 

Speaker McCormack was Speaker 
when I came to the House. He is my 
Speaker now. He will always be my 
Speaker. 

To the Speaker and to his beloved wife 
Harriet, I offer the special thanks for 
having shared with the Nation their 
lives, their energies, and their direction. 
I wish them every happiness. 


MY GOD, HOW CAN IT BE? 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, we are all concerned over the 
events of the times, particularly those 
related to the war in Southeast Asia, and 
the high level of violence and crime here 
at home. Mr. Joseph R. Holmes, of Cali- 
fornia, has written some eloquent ques- 
tions on these subjects. I include Mr. 
Holmes’ words in the RECORD: 

My Gop, How Can Ir Br? 


That one boy lies rotting from malnutrition 
and torture in a jungle prison camp in North 
Vietnam—and another boy spits and 
tramples on the flag of this country on the 
steps of a university. 

That one boy lies sightless in a hospital 
room from communist inflicted face 
wounds—and another boy uses a communist 
flag to drape himself in defiance of the laws 
of this country. 

That one man of medicine begins his 
thirtieth straight hour standing over an op- 
erating table in pursuit of life for men sery- 
ing this nation—and another man of medi- 
cine implores crowds of young men to refuse 
to serve their country. 

That one negro holds the face of his dead 
white comrade in his hands and cries pitifully 
in a dirty mud hole in Vietnmam—and an- 
other negro screams with hate against his 
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white brother on the streets of countless 
American cities. 

That one young woman sobs with grief 
over the death of her soldier husband in a 
far off jungle—and another young woman 
sobs with hysteria as her body pulsates with 
drugs. 


That one man’s heart fills with pride as 
he stands before his President to be honored 
for valor—and another man stands in a 
gutter carrying a sign smeared with venom 
and vulgarity directed at his President. 

That one boy lies in a coffin beneath the 
ground because he believed in duty to coun- 
try—and another boy lies on a dingy cot giv- 
ing blood to the enemies of his country. 

That one man of God shields a wounded 
boy from an enemy bayonet with his body 
and dies—and another man of God uses his 
cloth as a shield to preach hate, dissension 
and lawlessness. 

That in the name of liberty for Southeast 
Asia, Americans walk the streets, the jungle 
paths of South Vietnam with courage and 
conviction—and in the name of civil liberty 
for those who wallow in a life of crime, other 
Americans walk the streets of their own 
cities with fear and trepidation. 

My God, how can it be? 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN 
O'HARA AT MICHIGAN PRISONER 
OF WAR WEEK RALLY 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 24, the people of the Detroit area 
under the leadership of the Prisoner of 
War Committee, Mrs. Shirley Odell of 
Mount Clemens, president, held a rally 
to mark the beginning of Michigan Pris- 
oner of War Week. The rally, held in 
John F. Kennedy Square, in downtown 
Detroit, included remarks by my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. O'HARA). 

I include Mr. O’Hara’s comments on 
this occasion at this point in the RECORD: 


It’s an honor to be here to speak a very 
few, inadequate words with regard to the 
brave Americans who are being held prisoner 
in North Vietnam and with regard to their 
equally brave families who have organized 
this event today. 

In a time of increasing, and ever more bit- 
ter division among the American people on a 
great many questions, and on the over-riding 
question of the war itself, there are few sub- 
jects on which we can with any accuracy 
claim unanimity. 

But if there is one such subject, it is the 
question of the treatment of prisoners held 
in North Vietnam. 

There are those here today who favor an 
expansion of the war. There are those here 
today who favor rapid liquidation of our in- 
volvement in the war. 

There are those here today who believe 
firmly and without question that the Presi- 
dent’s decisions are correct. There are those 
here today who think he has made a serious 
mistake and that present policies will not 
shorten the war by a day or shorten the cas- 
ualty lists by a single name. 

But there are few indeed who would not 
subscribe to the proposition that the Ameri- 
cans who are being held in North Vietnam 
are entitled at the very least to treatment as 
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good as that which their fathers may have 
received in German prison camps in World 
War II. 

Those who are gathered here today—those 
who have fathers or brothers or sons or 
husbands in prison camps—pray hourly for 
their release and their return home. But all 
that these wives and children and mothers 
and fathers have demanded as a right is that 
North Vietnam tell us who they are holding, 
let them send and receive mail on a regular 
basis and treat them in accord with the 
minimal requirements of the Geneva Con- 
vention. 

The Geneva Convention on Treatment of 
Prisoners of War is a document of some age 
and considerable moral values. It stands as 
@ symbol of hope to those who feel that a 
treaty can mean something. In World War II 
when the contending powers were fighting 
for their life and for their way of life—in 
a war which ideological considerations made 
particularly bitter—in a war in which at 
least one combatant demonstrated a willing- 
ness to eradicate millions of people as a 
matter of national policy—even in that war, 
that combatant and the others observed the 
Geneva Convention, Even in that bitter war, 
the International Red Cross was able to exer- 
cise its normal functions as a neutral inter- 
mediary between Germany and the Western 
Allies, frequently between Germany and the 
Soviets, and to a limited extent between 
Japan—which had never signed the Conven- 
tion—and its enemies. 

There were, God knows, horrible excep- 
tions in World War II to the principle of de- 
cent treatment of enemy prisoners of war— 
and few combatants were wholly innocent of 
such exceptions. But, by and large, a pris- 
oner in World War II was treated as a 
prisoner. 

He was given the kind of diet and medical 
care which was available to the soldiers of 
the nation holding him prisoner. In Japa- 
nese and German prison camps toward the 
end of World War II, this wasn’t very much. 
But it was for the most part as good as the 
German and Japanese soldiers were getting 
at that time. 

He was, for the most part, able to count 
on the intervention of the International Red 
Cross. 

And, for the most part, his family knew 
he was a prisoner! 

None of these things are true with respect 
to the prisoners in North Vietnam today. 

There are nearly 1500 Americans missing 
in this war. Of these, only about 400 are, in 
fact, known to be prisoners. 

Their treatment leaves much to be desired. 
The pitifully tiny handful who have been 
released have told tales of brutality and 
starvation that would turn any stomach. For 
a while, the North Vietnamese government 
noisily talked of trying them as “war crimi- 
nals.” But under the pressure of world public 
Opinion, this threat, at least, has waned. 

The ability of these prisoners to write to 
their families and the ability of their families 
to write to them or to send them relief pack- 
ages is severely limited. 

A self-styled Liaison Committee with fami- 
lies of servicemen detained in Vietnam has 
claimed to have expedited the mail situation. 
And whether this Hanoi approved group de- 
serves any credit or not, there has been some 
improvement. But in fact, the situation is 
still yery difficult with regard to mail. 

But above all, the worst and cruelest fact 
of all is that the North Vietnamese have con- 
tinually and consistently refused to release 
lists of the names of those held in their 
camps. 

The pain of knowing that your husband or 
your father or your son is in battle and in 
peril of his life is difficult enough to bear. 
The knowledge that he has been wounded 
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and is fighting to hold on to the life that for 
most of these young men has just really 
begun, is harder to bear. Almost as painful is 
the knowledge that he is a prisoner held in a 
distant land with his future dependent 
largely on the efforts of others and on the 
outcome of battles in which he cannot par- 
ticipate. 

But the worst fate of all is not to know if 
he is a prisoner or indeed even if he is alive. 
Those who bear the cross of uncertainty bear 
the most difficult burden this long and 
bloody war can impose, They are entitled to, 
and they have our sympathy and our help 
whatever we may believe about the war itself. 

On the question of expressing this nation’s 
determination that its prisoners shall be 
treated according to the Geneva Convention 
and by minimal standards of human decency, 
there is no division—in the nation, or in the 
Congress—and indeed congressional resolu- 
tions endorsed by the families of prisoners 
have been approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives without a dissenting vote. 

In a recent letter to a Washington news- 
paper, the wife of an American prisoner of 
war has gone to the heart of the matter. She 
says, “Only world opinion will persuade 
Hanoi to change its policy on prisoners. It is 
known that the North Vietnamese cannot 
believe that the American public really cares 
about ‘just 1500 men.’ " As this brave Amer- 
ican woman suggests, however. it is the 
genius of a free society that it does not 
reckon the mortality of a question in terms 
of the number of people involved. 

The gas chamber of Auschwitz and Belsen 
were immoral when the first man died in 
them, long before their terrible toll mounted. 
The refusal of Hanoi to communicate the 
names of prisoners to the Red Cross became 
immoral the first time it happened, not when 
the figure reached 400 or 700 or 1,000 or 1,500 
or whatever figure it has actually reached 
now. 

The families of these prisoners have de- 
manded that Hanoi abide by the obligations 
the civilized community of nations has set 
for the treatment of war prisoners. They are 
entitled to nothing less. 


SILENT MAJORITY SPEAKS OUT 


HON. JOHN T. MYERS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr, MYERS. Mr. Speaker, more and 
more of the so-called silent majority are 
contacting our office to express their 
support for President Nixon. Such a vote 
of confidence arrived today from a stu- 
dent at Indiana University who wanted 
to assure me that the vocal minority does 
not speak for her. Her comments, which 
I would like to share with my colleagues, 
are typical of the comments I am hear- 
ing throughout my congressional dis- 
trict: 


Hon. JOHN MYERS, 
Cannon Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I realize you'll probably never 
see this; but hopefully, someone will. 

I just want to thank you for trying and 
doing a good job as my Congressman. I know 
how difficult being in office must be—espe- 
cially during such a pathetic period. 

I wish the war was over but it makes me 
sick to think my generation acts so resentful. 


TUESDAY, May 19. 
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Someone has to fight the war. If my parents 
could fight in World War Il so that I could 
live in a free country then the least I can do 
is fight for my children. Oh yes, I’m a girl 
but when I get my degree in 2% years I’m 
going to either join the Peace Corps or work 
for the Red Cross even if it’s just serving 
donuts to the soldiers. 

This country has given me too much to 
just sit back and watch it rot away with the 
corruption of many of my generation. 

Thank you again, Congressman Myers. Run 
in "72 and by then I'll be able to vote for you. 

Yours truly, 
ANNACAROL LAMPE, 
Indiana University. 


QUESTIONS ON CAMBODIA 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in light of 
antagonism and disturbances perpe- 
trated by the Lon Nol regime against the 
NLF and North Vietnamese Embassies— 
March 11, 1970—and actions taken 
against Vietnamese living in Cambodia 
it is easier to understand the difficulty 
Lon Nol is now having in negotiating 
with Hanoi. The United States as well 
has jeopardized any prospects for peace- 
ful negotiations. 

These two points are discussed by the 
director of the Southeast Asia program 
at Cornell University, Prof. George Mc T, 
Kahin, in his analysis of a set of questions 
and answers the Nixon administration 
has issued: 

ANALYSIS 
9. THE ADMINISTRATION'S QUESTION 

If Lon Nol cannot beat the communists, 
why does he not negotiate with them or 
compromise with them as Sihanouk did? 

The administration's answer 


We understand that he has made several 
offers to open negotiations. 

We also understand that talks were held 
immediately after the new government came 
into power and that the North Vietnamese 
broke off those talks when they pulled almost 
all their staff out of Phnom Penh. 

Since that time, the North Vietnamese have 
refused to deal with Lon Nol and have called 
for the overthrow of his government. He has 
made several efforts to deal with them, we 
understand, but they have refused. It seems 
clear from their tactics that they either want 
to gain control of Cambodia or to intimidate 
the government to let them have free use of 
large portions of the country. 


Our answer 


It is incredible that in the above answer 
no mention is made of the fact that before 
Lon Nol's alleged indication of a desire to 
open up negotiations, he and the Cambodian 
army had organized the sacking of the North 
Vietnamese and NLF embassies (March 11, 
1970). As a consequence of these army-sup- 
ported mob actions as well as other more 
serious violence taken against Vietnamese 
living in Cambodia, one can appreciate that 
Lon Nol was hardly setting the stage for 
negotiations. Moreover, the attacks of his 
army units in cooperation with South Viet- 
namese and American forces against NLF 
and Hanoi base areas did not increase pros- 
pects for negotiations. 
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10. THE ADMINISTRATION'S QUESTION 


Do we not think that operations by U.S. 
forces inside Cambodia will jeopardize the 
prospects for negotiations? 

The administration’s answer 


Recent North Vietnamese actions and 
statements give no indications that they are 
ready to negotiate. In fact, they may be post- 
poning any serious negotiations which they 
might have contemplated until they can see 
what happens in Cambodia. 

I think we should not continually act on 
the assumption that a de-escalation by our 
side will promote negotiations whereas any 
new action which we might undertake will 
jeopardize them. Over the past year we have 
de-escalated in a variety of ways and Hanoi 
has steadfastly refused to talk seriously. Un- 
der those circumstances, I do not believe that 
what we are doing now will jeopardize any 
prospects for peace which might have existed. 


Our answer 


It is already evident that the invasion of 
Cambodia has made President Thieu even 
more outspoken in his refusal to accept a 
negotiated settlement, and in his insistence 
upon a solution by military means. If, as the 
Administration has repeatedly stated, the 
Vietnamization program was designed to 
reduce American commitments in South- 
east Asia and to facilitate the achievement 
of a negotiated settlement of the war, the 
Cambodian adventure is impossible to 
justify. By enlarging the area of conflict and 
the scope of American commitments and by 
increasing the number of disputing parties, 
it adds enormously to the length and com- 
plexity of any agenda for negotiations. With 
the U.S. and the Vietnamese now enmeshed 
in a Cambodian civil war a virtually insolu- 
ble Cambodian problem is added to the al- 
ready intractable Vietmamese problem. It 
is no longer enough to settle the war in 
Vietnam and Laos; we are assuming a re- 
sponsibility for settling a Cambodian war as 
well, 

President Nixon’s precipitate invasion of 
Cambodia has not only further polarized in- 
ternal political forces in Cambodia; but by 
aligning Sihanouk (who for so long had 
managed to remain unaligned and genuinely 
neutral) with Moscow and Peking, it has 
increased polarization within the concerned 
international community. The President’s 
action has seriously reduced the confidence 
of Japan and our most important European 
allies in America’s foreign policy; and it has 
drastically undercut the possibilities for any 
Soviet offices in getting a negotiated solu- 
tion of the Vietnam war underway. Thus, the 
long-term consequences of President Nixon’s 
short-sighted military escalation further 
diminish the already faint prospects for that 
negotiated settlement of the war to which 
the Administration has repeatedly com- 
mitted itself. 


A STUDENT LOOKS AT AMERICAN 
YOUTH 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr: Speaker, at a time 
when many students are being criticized 
for their irresponsible actions, I was 
heartened by the receipt of this inspiring 
poem. It was written by Tony Mattasolio, 
a 17-year-old student at Robert E. Lee 
High School, in Tyler, Tex. 
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I commend it to my colleagues and 
others seriously interested in learning 
about both sides of the student question: 

I Know 
(By Tony Mattasolio) 

A boy becomes a man when he has to. 

When he is forced to face the responsibili- 
ties of manhood. 

A student becomes an adult not through 
knowledge gained, but knowledge 
applied. 

There are many things to know, without 

necessary being twenty-one. 

I know, as a student, I have been made 
ashamed; made ashamed not of my ac- 
tions, but of people's my age. 

Ashamed of being a student. 

Ashamed of being a teenager. 

Ashamed of being referred to as the juvenile 
group. 

I know that there are still people among us 
who want to do right, 

But, I also know that there are masses of 
people, worlds large in number who 
are filled with the sour juices of 
apathy. 

Indifferent persons, or equally as bad, persons 
who fail to realize the dangers of our 
own country's internal affairs. 

I know that I am a man of lesser experiences 
than of my forefathers who fought for 
me, 

The men who died to make it possible for me 
to help send my brethren to the moon. 

I know that in the pitiless heart of society, 
there dwells the diseased mind of 
many. 

Ones who take thousands of shapes, forms 
and colors. 

Ones who have queer flags, kill guards and 
riot. 

And I know that in the nucleus of these 
sick minds lives a desire to destroy 
what America has always stood for. 

The valor, effort and pride that endless 
amounts of people sacrificed for, 

Died for. 

To endanger such a precious thing as the 
American people's liberty, 

To confiscate our tremendous honor, 

To endure our high standards to be infested 
with such heresy, 

To allow this type of atrocious behavior to 
continue under the American flag, 
would be total appeasement into the 
hearts of our sick minorities. 


AN OPPOSITION TO THE MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1971 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
the military construction authorization 
for fiscal year 1971. In a year when the 
budget is right, when labor, health, and 
education programs are woefully under- 
financed, when the key criteria for fund- 
ing programs are supposedly cost-ef- 
fectiveness and performance, and 
most of all when the need for reordering 
our national priorities is more urgent 
than ever, I find it impossible to vote 
for such desirable but deferrable facili- 
ties as theaters, expensive commissary 
quarters, and men’s clubs for the mili- 
tary. 

Some glaring specific shortcomings 
have also induced me to object to this 
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legislation. The Safeguard missile pro- 
gram I am convinced is ineptly planned, 
unnecessary and counterproductive as it 
is a dangerous provocation in our inter- 
national relations. If we grant the $325.2 
million this bill requests, these funds 
will simply disappear into the insatiable 
maw of the omnivorous military-indus- 
trial complex which has been so unre- 
liable, and what is worse, unaccountable 
in the past decade. 


PITTSBURGH PHYSICIANS EXPRESS 
CONCERN OVER WAR, CAMPUS UN- 
REST 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, physi- 
cians as a group do not ordinarily mobi- 
lize to publish statements of concern over 
foreign policy; for one thing, they are 
usually too busy caring for all of our 
health needs. 

So, it is particularly significant when 
statements, such as that sent to me re- 
cently by one of my constitutents, Dr. 
Jack Paradise of Pittsburgh, appear in 
print. 

It seems to me that an administration 
that cuts the health budget while talking 
about a “national medical crisis”; re- 
duces funds for medical manpower train- 
ing, while complaining about the short- 
age of medical personnel; slashes funds 
for health research that could save fu- 
ture lives—and at the same time esca- 
lates our very human involvement in 
Southeast Asia, which I believe has con- 
tributed to divisiveness on the campus, 
and nearly everywhere else—could well 
heed this plea on behalf of those whose 
profession is dedicated to saving lives. 

I am pleased to include the statement 
of concern by 82 Pittsburgh doctors at 
this point in the Recor for the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

THE INDOCHINA WAR AND THE RIGHTS OF STU- 
DENTS: A STATEMENT OF CONCERN BY 82 
PHYSICIANS 
We write this statement as citizens and 

as Pittsburgh area physicians concerned with 

human life. We decry violence of all types. 

We believe that American military actions 
in Vietnam and Cambodia are resulting in 
needless death, injury, and destruction. 

We do not agree that retaliation—letha) or 
otherwise—is an expected result of student 
participation in anti-war demonstrations. 
Students who express their horror and in- 
dignation at this war through peaceful dem- 
onstrations are not merely within their 
rights; they are exercising their moral and 
civic obligation to speak out against what 
they perceive as wrong. As Secretary Hickel 
pointed out, our leaders have not appeared 
to be listening to students or trying to under- 
stand their position. Instead, they have 
created an atmosphere of hatred and divisive- 
ness by implying that student opposition to 
the war is unpatriotic. This atmosphere, we 
believe, helped make possible the killing of 
students at Kent State. 

We urge a prompt end to the war in Viet- 
nam and Cambodia, so that our nation may 
turn to the improvement rather than the 
destruction of life. 
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Siamak A. Adibi, M.D., Sheldon Adler, M.D., 
Thomas E. Allen, M.D., Max A. Antis, M.D., 
David Bachman, M.D., Lawrence C. Bach- 
mann, M.D., Lee W. Bass, M.D., John Baron, 
M.D., Marvin L. Bellin, M.D., John Berar- 
dinelli, M.D. 

Milton Bilder, M.D., Eugene Blank, M.D., 
Charles D. Bluestone, M.D., Jane Breck, M.D., 
Philip Brostoff, M.D., Sidney N. Busis, M.D., 
©. Glenn Cambor, M.D., Maurice 8, Cerul, 
M.D., Robert Chanovitz, M.D., E. Joseph 
Charny, M.D. 

Robert M. Coyle, M.D., Sophie J. Coyle, 
M.D., Catherine DeAngelis, M.D., Carmen A. 
DeChesaro, M.D., Frances L. Drew, M.D., Shel- 
don M, Epstein, M.D., Richard A. Finegold, 
M.D., Stanley Fisher, M.D., Warfield Garson, 
M.D., Kenneth L. Garver, M.D. 

Milton W. Golomb, M.D., Samuel P. Harbi- 
son, M.D., Christa-Marie Homann, M.D., Juer- 
gen Homann, M.D., Donald N, Hutchinson, 
M.D., Gilbert H. Isaacs, M.D., Stanford Isaac- 
son, M.D., John B. Josimovich, M.D., Richard 
L. Kalla, M.D., Irwin Kash, M.D., Sidney S. 
Kaufman, M.D. 

Laibe A. Kessler, M.D., Yale D, Koskoff, 
M.D., Norman N. Kresh, M.D., Stephen Lan- 
day, M.D., Joseph Leighton, M.D., Cora C. 
Lenox, M.D., Macy I. Levine, M.D., Kathryn 
H. Lewis, M.D., Samuel Lewis, M.D., Benito 
Lombardi, M.D. 

Ned G. Maxwell, M.D., Richard H. Michaels, 
M.D., Richard W. Moriarty, M.D., Jack L. 
Paradise, M.D., Leo R. Patton, M.D., Richard 
Paul, M.D., Mark M. Ravitch, M.D., David E. 
Reed, M.D., John B. Reinhart, M.D., Gerald 
P. Rodnan, M.D. 

Joan B. Rodnan, M.D., Kenneth D, Rogers, 
M.D., Lore Rubin, M.D., Diane Sachs, M.D., 
Joseph Schachter, M.D., David P. Segel, M.D., 
Richard P. Shapeea, M.D., Frank E. Sherman, 
M.D., Herschel Sidransky, M.D., Earl B. 
Smith, M.D. 

Abraam Steinberg, M.D; Milton G. Tall, 
M.D., Douglass S. Thompson, M.D., Robert G. 
Tyson, M.D., Alan Winkelstein, M.D., Jerome 
H. Wolfson, M.D., Michael R. Wollman, M.D., 
David N. Yatzkan, M.D., Eugene L. Youngue, 
M.D., George Zitner, M.D., Janis Zvargulis, 
M.D. 

Committee for Physicians’ Statement: 
Kenneth L. Garver, M.D., Jack L. Paradise, 
M.D., Richard H. Michaels, M.D., Robert G. 
Tyson, M.D., Co-chairman. 


PRAYERS FOR NIXON URGED 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
favorite correspondents is Mrs. Gertrude 
Andrus Record, of Mechanicville, N.Y., a 
young woman of 93 years of age. Many 
times in the past she has written me and 
always has a knack of coming up with 
the proper suggestion. Recently I saw a 
letter from Mrs. Record to the editor of 
the Saratogian, our hometown news- 
paper. I thought her sentiments were so 
profound that I include her editorial in 
the Recorp at this point. I only wish that 
some of our younger generation had the 
wisdom of Mrs. Record. 

PRAYERS FoR NIXON URGED 

This is a plea to the people of our nation 
to go down on their knees praying that our 
harassed President be given wisdom, cour- 
age and strength to meet the tragic chal- 
lenges which he has inherited. 

Far too long the conditions which exist in 
this country have been building up. 
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Too long we have been indifferent to the 
ruin of our lakes and forests. Far too long 
we have been blind to scheming gangsters 
who control our economy. 

We have been asleep while traitors in- 
filtrated our schools, our colleges, our unions, 
our social and political organizations. 

We have been grasping in our gratification 
of “good times,” in our love of pleasure. We 
have danced when we should have been at 
work. Suddenly we are aware that we have 
become a tragically sick nation. 

It did not all come to pass in the 16 
months since Mr. Nixon became President. 
He inherited it. He is not responsible for the 
Asian conflict, for the frightening influence 
of huge families of gangsters, for the pollu- 
tion, for race hatred; for the wave of rebel- 
lion. It has all been years in building up. 

And now we weep for ourselves and de- 
mand that our President, with little help 
from us, correct that which downgrades our 
poor, sick nation. 

Let us help him, first in winning the war. 
Then, there will be released billions of funds 
to be used to control all of these other ruin- 
ous evils. 

Mr. Nixon needs and deserves our dedi- 
cated concern and our help. 

May God hold him close and give to him 
wisdom, courage and strength to accomplish 
what I firmly believe he so desperately is 
trying to do. 

With God’s help, he will succeed. 

GERTRUDE LONG ANDRUS RECORD. 


NATIONAL PRIORITIES 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the list of 
our needs and priorities in many areas is 
growing by leaps and bounds. We must 
bring our country and its services to the 
people up to the levels of need in this 
space-jet age, and particularly in the 
1970’s. The money is in our record gross 
national product and it must be brought 
forward as painlessly as possible to meet 
crying needs. This is a must that cannot 
be ignored or compromised. It must be 
fulfilled now. And it must be done with- 
out unfair, excessive tax levies on any 
individual, class, or group. 

Frankly, if we could establish universal 
peace we would be in a much better posi- 
tion to meet some of these great problems 
in the homes, schools, hospitals, and lives 
of the American people—young and old. 

If we could, for example, have world 
peace tomorrow, in the not too distant 
future, this would make billions of dol- 
lars available for many urgent social and 
economic programs (to which I have re- 
ferred) —although, admittedly, this huge 
sum would hardly be enough in the light 
of all the deferred demands of many 
kinds pending that have very high prior- 
ity. 

We must remember two things about 
such comments and proposals. 

First, we are living in a very dangerous 
world, and further the Soviet Union and 
its allies are keeping the pressure upon 
us practically everywhere and have not 
even been willing up to this time to dis- 
cuss seriously with us the peace options, 
which if agreed upon, could so easily 
lead to total world peace and a virtual 
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millennium on this earth. As one of our 
most illustrious diplomats observed to 
me just today. “We never got to the ne- 
gotiation stage. We were bogged down by 
frustration and refusal to bargain.” 

The Soviet Union makes all the gains 
because they have developed and are sup- 
porting loyal, ferocious allies in other 
countries, who are waging their fight to 
subvert and take over other nations and 
incorporate them into the Communist 
world. 

They are willing to spend the money to 
furnish huge supplies of arms, aircraft, 
missiles, and other deadly weapons to 
enable these smaller nations to fight, as 
North Vietnam is doing, in wars of ag- 
gression but they are not willing to talk 
peace, or at least they have not been 
willing up to this time. 

It is a matter of note that less than 48 
hours after Congress voted to implement 
the ABM system last year, the Soviet 
Union agreed to enter the SALT talks 
that are now talking place. 

Now I do not know what that illus- 
trates, but we know very definitely that 
the Soviet Union is very strong in total 
military power and destructive capabil- 
ity and is spreading this potential to 
other nations that may be intent upon 
aggression in numerous areas. 

It possesses great strength in every 
important defense category on land, sea, 
and in the air that this Nation cannot 
afford to minimize or ignore. 

So long as this raw power lies in the 
hands of nations that will not even ne- 
gotiate sincerely to effectuate the peace, 
this Nation will be required, if it hopes 
to exist and survive, to maintain armed 
forces adequate to defend this country 
as best it can in a nuclear age against 
all who seek conquest or destruction of 
the monuments and institutions of free- 
dom. 

If we were tc do otherwise at this cru- 
cial time in history, when communism 
is making gains inside, as well as out- 
side, the United States, we would be 
guilty of gross, criminal neglect of our 
national security, and we would greatly 
endanger our survival as a free Nation— 
indeed, we would be leaving ourselves 
open to deadly attack. But I do not want 
to belabor these points further at this 
time. 

I am pointing to the fact that if we 
could afford to dispense with a substan- 
tial part of our huge Defense Establish- 
ment and still retain an adequate de- 
fense, we might be able to transfer some 
of the money saved to some of the con- 
structive purposes that I have men- 
tioned in my foregoing remarks. 

At the same time, we must realize that 
even such a large sum would not be 
nearly large enough to meet all of the 
extreme, and ofttimer urgent, needs 
that the American people are seeking in 
terms of social security, medicare, medi- 
caid services and health and welfare, not 
to speak of education, welfare and other 
humane needs. 

But at least at this time, before the 
situation grows worse, let us tackle and 
try to dispel, and eliminate the hideous 
specter of uncontrolled pollution in our 
midst that has threatened to turn this 
country into a foul and nasty place—an 
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unfit habitat for human beings and ani- 
mal life. 

Also, let us move fast and with de- 
termination to provide for our educa- 
tion, health, and hospital needs without 
cavil or delay. 

Above all, let us be reminded that un- 
less we Keep strong, able to defend our- 
selves, protect our shores and free herit- 
age, everything else we do will be in 
vain, for we shall perhaps have lost our 
birthright and committed ourselves to 
Communist domination, slavery, or de- 
struction. 

It is clear to me. that this adds up to 
maintaining our defense and striking 
power at adequate levels to protect our 
security in a world where we face not 
only enmity and hatred, but are threat- 
ened as never before from both at home 
and abroad. Let us not miscalculate 
these dangers, and let us not underesti- 
mate the power, strength, and intentions 
of our possible adversaries in the world. 


RHODESIA DESERVES BETTER 
TREATMENT 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include a recent newsletter in which I 
discussed the subject of Rhodesia. The 
report follows: 

NEWSLETTER 

How much longer will the United States 
arbitrarily refuse to recognize and do busi- 
ness with the small Republic of Rhodesia? 
That African nation has done us no harm. It 
even offered at one time to send some aid to 
South Vietnam if we asked for it. It is a 
friendly country, rich in resources, and 
strongly committed to the western struggle 
against the relentless forces of communism. 

But the United Nations decided several 
years ago that it did not like the way inter- 
nal affairs were being handled inside Rhode- 
sia, and so a boycott of trade was decreed— 
joined by the U.S.A. That occurred during 
the Johnson administration. More recently, 
during the present administration, at Brit- 
ain’s urging we pursued the boycott and 
sanctions, and then closed down our con- 
sulate in Salisbury. The British had asked 
for it. 

To be sure, there is much evidence that 
Rhodesia is controlled by a minority. So 
what? So are most of the other Nations of 
the world, for that matter. But who are we 
to probe the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries? Are we not committed to the concept 
of self-determination? 

While our British friends were pleading 
with us to shut down our consulate in Salis- 
bury, the Union Jack continued to fly over 
the British consulate in Hanoi! While we 
refuse to allow any U.S. trade with Rhodesia, 
our government makes overtures to open 
trade relations with Red China. 

And, aside from the principle of the thing, 
we cut our nose off to spite our face. For 
example, it happens that Rhodesia and the 
Soviet Union are the world’s two principal 
producers of chromium, an essential in- 
gredient in the manufacture of stainless and 
chrome steels. We must import it. But from 
where? 

Union Carbide Corp. is one of the leading 
suppliers of this mineral, It had 150,000 tons 
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from its mines in Rhodesia paid for and 
ready for shipment when the sanctions were 
clamped on three years ago. In the mean- 
time, the price has jumped from $35 a ton to 
$55 a ton. 

Despite Union Carbide’s pleas, the U.S. has 
steadfastly refused to allow a ton of that 
chromium to be imported from Rhodesia. 
And so Union Carbide has been buying its 
chrome from the Soviet Union—a Nation 
controlled by the tightly managed Com- 
munist party, which constitutes less than 
10% of the Russian people. 

Let us hope this unrealistic, indefensible 
policy will not be continued. Let’s cut out 
this nonsense! 


WYOMING RURAL ELECTRIC NEWS 
REPORT ON WYOMING'S ELEC- 
TRIC POWER CONFERENCE 


HON. JOHN WOLD 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. WOLD. Mr. Speaker, the May 1970 
issue of Wyoming Rural Electric News 
was entitled “Special Wyoming Power 
Edition” and devoted to the electric 
power conference sponsored by Wyo- 
ming’s progressive Governor, Stan Hath- 
away. 

The publication, edited by Stu Craw- 
shaw, noted editorially that “our society 
today cannot exist nor function without 
an adequate supply of electricity” and 
called for an enlightened attitude to- 
ward power generation and conserva- 
tion/antipollution measures. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the central 
article and editorial concerning the 
power conference: 

HAveE Your CAKE AND Ear IT 


This issue of the Wyoming Rural Elec- 
tric News is a departure from previous pol- 
icy as far as content is concerned. Hereto- 
fore, we have avoided overloading with REA 
news, electricity, etc. First, because to most 
people it is a dry subject, Secondly, being 
the largest rural magazine published in Wy- 
oming places upon us an obligation to sat- 
isfy some of the communication needs and 
desires of rural people .. . which include 
agriculture, history, politics, and many 
other subjects. 

But we have devoted most of this May edi- 
tion to the Wyoming Electric Power Con- 
ference sponsored by Governor Hathaway for 
a very good reason. We think that every 
Wyomingite should be aware of the prob- 
iems facing the industry, and how they will 
be solved. Power users should have ideas 
about how their electricity reaches them, and 
they should know more about who supplies 
it. 

It is a fact that our society today cannot 
exist nor function without an adequate 
supply of electricity, which makes the prob- 
lem of maintaining this supply more than 
just the power company’s concern. It is a 
subject for every citizen. Your awareness is 
important to your power supplier, whether 
an REA cooperative or a private corpora- 
tion. 

The public is creating a huge demand for 
power all over the nation. Americans are 
using more and more of it everyday .. . to 
the extent that in less than ten years they 
will far exceed our present ability to pro- 
duce. As the power organizations begin to 
make plans for the building of additional 
generating plants, power plants stand idle 
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under court injunctions brought about by 
environment protectors. 

Demands to stop the pollution of our land, 
air, and water are top news everyday. Most 
of these demands are reasonable and vital to 
our future existence. Some of them are ri- 
diculous. The anti-pollution movement is 
no more immune from crackpots than any 
other. 

While the power industry has itself, with 
few exceptions, pioneered in meeting the de- 
mands of clean environment, the hysteria 
which so often accompanies highly emotional 
issues threatens to disrupt efforts to gear up 
for these huge expected demands. The situ- 
ation is so critical in some parts of the coun- 
try, that the shutting down of one generat- 
ing plant could cause far-reaching “brown- 
outs” and even total blackout. 

As our technology advances, the ability to 
more successfully control the smoke emission 
from power plant chimneys will grow with 
it. But this is expensive, and the consumers 
who demand pure air along with all of the 
electricity they can use must be prepared to 
pay more for both, 

Someday someone will find a satisfactory 
way to handle the heat discharged from a 
power plant .. . maybe even a valuable use 
for it. In the meantime, the extremists may 
lead us into making a choice between having 
all the power we need and want, or stopping 
every last little vestige of the effects a gen- 
erating unit has on its environment. 

The power industry offers great promise 
for Wyoming's future. With the unlimited 
coal reserves here, this state could easily be- 
come the power capital of the United States. 
The benefits this development would bring, 
both socially and economically, need not be 
spelled out. With the increasing capabilities 
of the electric business to keep itself com- 
patible with esthetic and health require- 
ments, they can be attained without en- 
croaching on the desires of those who wish 
to preserve the virgin qualities of our state. 
In this case, we can have our cake and eat 
it too. 

This is why your understanding is im- 
portant. As the air and water belongs to you, 
so does electrical energy and the potential of 
the earth to produce it. If you are not pre- 
pared to return to the kerosene lamp, the 
washboard, the outside toilet; and you're not 
willing to give up the T.V., dishwasher, au- 
tomatic furnace ... then you had better 
get with it. It’s your problem too. 


POWER CONFERENCE 
(By S. J. Crawshaw) 


As important as the air we breathe, and 
almost as fundamental today as life itself, 
electrical power is the hidden servant that 
turns wheels, heats homes, waters crops, and 
does a thousand other uncountable jobs in 
industry and on the domestic scene. Yet, like 
many important elements in our lives, we 
take it for granted .. . until it is not there. 

To make sure that it will be there... al- 
ways when demanded, ... the nation’s power 
suppliers are taking a hard look at their own 
industry. They are finding some alarming 
answers to difficult questions, and are begin- 
ning to see, waiting around the corner, some 
monumental challenges looming in the 
future. 

Interconnection of all power companies 
across the country, crash programs to gen- 
erate new power, developing better uses for 
electricity, meeting the need to protect the 
environment; these are just some of the 
problems the industry has to face. But they 
don't belong only to the power company. 
Every person who benefits from the use of 
modern electrical applications . .. and that's 
just about every American . . . shares in these 
problems, and it behooves him to share in 
their solution. 
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In an effort to bring all of Wyoming’s elec- 
tric suppliers together for a cooperative look 
at their common problems, Governor Stan 
Hathaway called an “Electric Power Confer- 
ence” last month in Cheyenne for a two-day 
meeting. The response was overwhelming. 

With attention focused on the fact that 
someday people in the mid-west will be using 
more electricity than can now be generated, 
over 300 representatives of all phases of the 
industry . . . public, private, and REA... 
joined to discuss privately and on organized 
panels the means of solving power supply 
problems, with all the ramifications that go 
with them. 

COAL 


While speaker after speaker spoke of 
Wyoming's huge coal reserves, regarded so 
fondly by the state’s developers, in the east- 
ern seaboard other power companies ex- 
pressed alarm over their dwindling coal 
stockpiles. Consolidated Edison in New York 
announced that it would have to “ration” 
power this summer in residential areas, caus- 
ing controlled blackouts to avoid shutting 
down vital industrial and business facilities. 

As the conferees in Cheyenne discussed 
how Wyoming coal could be converted into 
electricity here, with the accompanying 
benefits of tax base, employment, etc.; and 
ship it out of state by wire to areas where it 
is so badly needed, the American Public 
Power Association in Washington, D.C. fired 
off a letter to President Nixon demanding 
steps to be taken in the next few weeks to 
prevent widespread “brownouts”... and 
even total blackout: 

While in Cheyenne they talked of Wyom- 
ing’s 900 billion tons of coal, most of which 
lies idle beneath the earth, power plant op- 
erators in other parts of the U.S. watched 
with increasing dismay their coal stockpiles 
shrink from the customary ninety-day re- 
serve down to sixty days, and as low as fifty- 
four days. 

ENVIRONMENT 


During the time of the conference, stu- 
dents at schools and universities along with 
older citizens were gearing up for “Earth 
Day” slated to be held the week following. 
While the environmentalists prepared fran- 
tically for this national focusing on protec- 
tion of air, water and land, the Power Con- 
ference participants in Wyoming's capitol 
seriously and unemotionally talked about the 
same thing. It was evident that they have 
been working for some time to eliminate any 
contributions they might have been making 
to pollution. 

GETTING TOGETHER 


Where conflicts ... serious ones .. . used 
to exist between private and consumer- 
owned electric distributors, the Governor’s 
Conference made one thing very clear. The 
day of the conflicts, at least in Wyoming, are 
over. The need for rapid solution to their 
problems, and with the guiding hand of the 
state’s Public Service Commission and a 
progress-minded governor has tended to fuse 
a common bond between all... and it ap- 
pears to be strengthening. 

Interconnecting power transmission lines 
which carry large amounts of electricity to 
the load areas will someday be an accepted 
fact. A huge national “grid” of these lines 
will allow power to flow in any direction, 
from one system to another, providing unin- 
terrupted energy sources for the consumers 
of every company and cooperative. This, it 
was felt, would be the basis for cooperation. 
Joint ventures in building and operating 
power generating plants will be another. 

WATER 


Water inevitably became a subject for talk. 
To use coal for power generation with con- 
ventional methods (“thermal-generating”), 
water is necessary for cooling purposes. Neil 
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Simpson, Black Hills Power & Light president 
from Rapid City described his company’s 
revolutionary air cooled condenser experi- 
ment at Wyodak, east of Gillette. 

Simpson, an authoritative speaker, ex- 
plained long-dreamed-of benefits to both 
utility and consumer that this new concept 
will produce .. . lower cost power because it 
allows the generator to be placed right at 
the coal mine, eliminating high transporta- 
tion costs. Black Hills’ experiment will prove 
to be a boon for Wyoming utilities if it al- 
lows them to divorce themselves from huge 
water needs. 

FARM AUTOMATION 

The changing face of agriculture was the 
reason offered by Wyoming State Rural Elec- 
tric Association president, Merl Rissler of 
Casper, for the huge increases in power use 
facing the state's fifteen rural electric as- 
sociations. Farmers are demanding automa- 
tion to free them from long hours “. . . to 
give them the same recreational benefits 
their city cousins have already attained,” 
Rissler stated, adding that labor shortage 
for rural areas is another contributing fac- 
tor. “Sprinkler irrigation, both circular and 
solid-set, will be a necessity on farms and 
ranches where good low-cost hand labor is no 
longer available." Rissler, with an eye on the 
future, looks for the day when such “far-out” 
devices as closed-circuit television will be 
regular equipment on large livestock opera- 
tions. With this, he says, one man can keep 
his eye on hundreds of cattle or sheep at the 
same time. 

Using past records to illustrate his point, 
Rissler indicated that the consumer-owned 
power systems in Wyoming will be needing 
twice as much electricity in 1977 as they are 
using today. In addition to irrigation, he said 
that oil production, the building of more 
summer and recreational homes, electric 
home heating, and the expected influx of 
population and industry will bring about 
greater demands for electricity in Wyo- 
ming's rural areas. 


BACK AT THE COAL MINES 


Iowa Public Service Company is preparing 
to ship coal from Hanna, Wyoming mines in 
“unit trains” to a power plant near Sioux 
City. This was told to conference listeners 
by Governor Stan Hathaway in his opening 
speech. “Wyoming,” Hathaway added, “is in 
an advantageous position in the middle of a 
donut. All around us demands for more elec- 
tricity are going up....” 

Former Dept. of Economic Planning De- 
velopment director Roy Peck, introduced as 
“co-publisher of the Riverton Ranger”, spoke 
in glowing terms about Wyoming's potential 
as a supplier to the nation’s power users. 
The state is, Peck said, “in the middle of the 
greatest and most successful search for min- 
erals since Texas oil field days or the Cali- 
fornia Gold Rush.” As far as how much coal 
there is in Wyoming is concerned, Peck told 
a luncheon gathering that, “it doesn't matter 
whether we set these reserves at 120 billion 
or 560 billion tons ... there is enough coal 
to meet present energy needs of the world for 
two thousand years or more.” Peck is known 
for his zeal and enthusiasm in helping to 
develop Wyoming economy, and is expected 
to be a contender for political office in the 
upcoming elections. 


JOINT VENTURE 


Consumer-owned and private power com- 
panies can work together in using these coal 
reserves. Bob Risch, of Tri-State Generation 
and Transmission Association said so... and 
so did REA administrator David Hamil. 

Risch, operations manager for the Denver- 
based wholesale supplier of power to twelve 
of Wyoming’s REA co-operatives, had several 
suggestions for joint venture. “. . . Invest- 
ment sharing,” he said, “where the actual 
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generating facility is owned by a number of 
utilities and the investment shared on the 
basis of the power to be provided each util- 
ity." He also suggested the “staggering of 
construction” through joint planning so that 
surplus power from one plant could be used 
to supply another’s customers until a plant 
in that area is built. 

Benefits from joint ventures, Risch said, 
would include more reliable service, savings 
in money, conservation of natural resources 
and protection of water supplies. 

Hamil, who has long been known as an 
advocate of cooperation between private and 
public power organizations, laid it on the 
line with several examples of jointly operated 
power plants now existing in the east, He 
called for common efforts to solve common 
problems. 

A former Colorado cattle rancher, Hamil 
held the same position with REA under the 
Eisenhower administration. He has fre- 
quently stated that he would make REA 
loans for generating plants contingent upon 
whether prospective borrowers were consider- 
ing joint facilities with private investor- 
owned power companies, 

EGGS HATCHED 

Keynote speaker of the conference was 
Federal Power Commissioner Carl Bagge who 
topped off the conference banquet with a 
speech that was a mixture of pats on the 
back and spankings for power companies. 
Warning of the enormous strains that future 
demands will make upon the power industry, 
Bagge said, “Nowhere is the problem more 
critical than in the west which still repre- 
sents the last frontier of spacious, unspoiled 
landscape and clear blue skies.” 

Wyoming coal got a boost from him too. 
“Nuclear power generation,” Bagge com- 
mented, “was not the great panacea we had 
envisioned. Utility planners had placed too 
many of their eggs in the nuclear basket, but 
now the eggs have hatched and have come 
home to roost.” He pointed out that nuclear 
methods of power production are proving to 
be too costly and have the added problems of 
pollution. 

What is hoped will come out of the Elec- 
tric Power Conference is the appointment of 
a Governor’s Advisory Committee to help 
with the coordination of power planning in 
the future. Only in this way, is it believed by 
leaders in the industry, will effective use be 
given to new knowledge of pollution control, 
cooperation between power systems, and the 
desire to develop Wyoming as the major sup- 
plier to the nation. 


JAPANESE ARE AIMING AT 
ECONOMIC TOP SPOT 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, the threat 
of foreign imports to the American do- 
mestic market no longer is considered 
just a smudge on our economic horizon. 
The threat is all too real now. It looms 
menacingly over the entire national 
economy. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has recognized the danger and now 
is holding hearings to determine what 
must be done to protect the American 
textile and shoe industries, which are 
teetering on the brink of economic ex- 
tinction. The proceedings are being 
watched with interest by other indus- 
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tries which already have felt the squeeze 
of foreign competition on the home 
market. 

The chief threat to America’s eco- 
nomic security is Japan. She is the lead- 
ing exporter to the United States and 
just this month she replaced this Nation 
as the leading exporter of goods to the 
Philippines. Her tremendous strides to 
gain dominance over the world trade 
market has caused justifiable alarm. She 
seeks to expand her exports while main- 
taining. a strong protectionist policy on 
goods imported to Japan. 

Japan's burning ambition to achieve 
superpower economic status in the world 
is clearly spelled out in five articles writ- 
ten by Sylvia Porter and appearing in 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. I intend to 
submit the articles, separately, for in- 
clusion in the Record. The first appears 
below and I strongly urge my colleagues 
to read it and heed the message: 
JAPANESE ARE AIMING AT Economic Top Spor 

(By Sylvia Porter) 

Toxyo.—From a nation bombed into a 
shambles a mere 25 years ago, Japan has 
surged ahead to become our Number One 
competitor in the trade markets of the world. 
Now, from an astoundingly advanced level in 
1970, Japan is striving to surge further ahead 
to replace us as Number One of all world 
economies well within the next 25 years. 

After an intense working trip to these 
crowded islands (103 million people in an 
area smaller than California), Japan's am- 
bition to become an economic superpower 
stands out as my most vivid impression. 

Whether or not she achieves her aim will 
depend as much on how you react to this 
challenge as on what Japan dreams of. 

When I accepted the invitation of JETRO 
(Japan External Trade Organization) to visit 
Japan last month, I had my fists up—for I 
thought of Japan's competition primarily in 
terms of a threat to us. 

I was well aware of her enormous sales of 
textiles to the U.S., irritated by her refusal 
to meet our textile industry’s complaints by 
imposing voluntary quotas on her shipments, 
deeply annoyed by her maintenance of steep 
tariff-tax-quota walls around her own boom- 
ing industries while she moved in on free 
markets everywhere else. 

Now my fists are still up, but now I view 
Japan’s competition primarily as a challenge 
which can benefit all of us if we only have 
the determination to seize and meet it. 

Item, autos: The major reason Detroit is 
giving us sub-compacts at relatively attrac- 
tive prices this year is: flerce competition 
from Japan's Toyota and Datsun on top of 
Germany’s Volkswagen. Imported cars will 
account for more than 11 per cent of our new 
car market in 1970: Toyota alone is selling 
more than 200,000 cars a year to us. 

But Detroit is fighting back now with the 
U.S. mini-models and it seems inconceivable 
to me that America’s genius for innovation 
and automation can't meet the Japan- 
Germany challenge. As for us, the car cus- 
tomers, we cannot help but benefit. 

Item, steel: The reason our steel industry 
has in recent years adopted cost-cutting, 
product-improving methods which are en- 
hancing our competitiveness around the 
world lies in one word: Japan. 

Steel is Japan’s largest single export to- 
day; she is the world’s leading steel exporter 
in tonnage; the newly merged Nippon Steel 
Corp. tops U.S. Steel; we are Japan’s leading 
customer for steel. All this has finally com- 
pelled our steel companies to modernize to 
survive. 
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Now, although Shigeo Nagano, chairman 
of Nippon Steel, smilingly predicted to me 
that “Japan will rival the U.S. steel industry 
within a decade,” other objective observers 
believe our updated steelmakers can and will 
remain in the number one spot. 

Item, textiles: One basic reason our cost 
of clothing has risen less than most other 
essentials is: Japan’s exports of textiles to us. 
So serious is her low-priced competition that 
the powerful House Ways & Means Commit- 
tee chairman, Wilbur Mills of Arkansas, is 
spearheading a drive in Congress to limit her 
sales here. 

The U.S. and Japanese textile industries 
are in an eyeball-to-eyeball confrontation 
and the issue has moved out of economics 
and into the emotional sphere. 

Before protectionism here reaches the point 
of new laws, though, I’m still confident the 
textile issue will be negotiated and compro- 
mised—with U.S.-Japan government prod- 
ding. And if this also forces modernization of 
our industry, you and I again will benefit. 

I do not underestimate Japan's ambitions 
or capacities! 

Although dozens of the influential men I 
interviewed in Japan denied her objectives, I 
knew they were telling me what they thought 
I wanted to hear. And who's kidding whom? 
We, of all nations, ought to agree it’s only 
human to strive to be No. 1. 

But I also know that at stake is $7 billion 
of two-way trade between us, slated to reach 
$15 billion by 1975. At stake too is Japan's 
role as an equal trade partner, a friend in a 
crucial world area, 

And I know that if we retreat to trade walls 
now, we're throwing away dollars in exchange 
for dimes, 

Japan, a threat? 

No, not if we insist that she open her 
markets as befits a nation at her economic 
level now and if she lives up to the rules of 
the world trade game. 

Japan, a challenge? 

Yes, the toughest we’ve ever had. And if 
we wake up to and rise to that challenge, a 
blessing as well. 


A MEMBER OF THE SILENT MA- 
JORITY SPEAKS OUT 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr, QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, very de- 
liberately the silent majority in this Na- 
tion is becoming an aroused majority, and 
I cannot express how pleasing this is to 
me. 

Recently I received a letter from one 
of those persons of the silent majority 
who speaks out in crystal clear language. 

The letter I received is from Rev. J. 
Hulet Stogner, superintendent of mis- 
sions of the East Tennessee Baptist As- 
sociation, 212 Broadway, in Newport. 

Mr. Stogner is deeply concerned about 
lawlessness in this country, the disrup- 
tion by some of our judicial system, 
abusement of constitutional authority 
and the attempts being made to bring 
about reform by force, fear, or revolution 
instead of through the democratic proc- 
ess. 

He also expresses his support of Presi- 
dent Nixon for his decision to enter Cam- 
bodia and Vice President Acnew for his 
vociferous criticisms of the youth radi- 
cals and all militants engaged in uneth- 
ical and disorderly activities. 
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Reverend Stogner’s conclusion is that 
our problems will continue to increase 
and enlarge until this Nation returns to a 
faith in God and allow Him to direct our 
affairs through people who are obedient 
to His laws and seek His wisdom. 

Reverend Stogner’s letter is so stirring 
that I wish to insert it in the Recorp for 
others to read, as follows: 


East TENNESSEE BAPTIST ASSOCIATION, 
Newport, Tenn. 
To whom it may concern: 

A member of the silent majority wishes to 
express himself to various members of the 
Congress of the United States. 

The real enemy of this nation is any per- 
son who tries at any time to interfere with 
Constitutional authority, disrespects and dis- 
regards the laws of the land and the enforce- 
ment officials, mocks and disrupts the judi- 
cial system, or attempts to bring about re- 
forms by force, fear, or revolution instead of 
the Democratic process; whether they be old 
or young, Black or White, American or 
Foreign, Politician or Educator, Senator or 
Representative, Governor or Mayor, Draftee 
or Soldier, or the man in the street. 

To cut off funds for military operations is 
the most asinine thing possible for intel- 
ligent leaders, or to tie the administration’s 
hands in any other way to jeopardize our 
ability to meet emergencies promptly. 

To allow the continued riots, demonstra- 
tions that incite violence, and terror tactics 
used by minority groups, civil disobedience, 
that destroys both public and private proper- 
ty and lives is not to be tolerated. It is un- 
thinkable for the two percent of our popula- 
tion to influence the policy making process 
of this country by their revolutionary tactics. 
How can we ignore the manifestoes and 
stated aims and policies of radical groups 
and permit their activities to go on unre- 
strained by any legal procedure whatsoever. 

The attitude and position taken by some 
of our legislators is treason of the highest 
degree in my opinion. 

The Bible says, “That a house or city di- 
vided against itself cannot stand.” The same 
applies to a Nation. It is time our elected 
leaders reached some kind of agreement so 
that the people might hear one voice giving 
one direction out of the many complex prob- 
lems faced by this nation. 

I support the President in his decision to 
enter Cambodia, even if it is five years late. 
I support the Vice President in his position 
relating to the news media and the youth 
radicals and all militants engaged in unethi- 
cal and disorderly activities. I support our 
military personnel and plead with those most 
responsible to see that civil rights of one 
group is not violated by another group seek- 
ing special privilege in the name of demand- 
ing their civil rights. 

Finally, our problems will only increase 
and enlarge until this nation returns to a 
faith in God and allow him to direct our 
affairs through people who are obedient to 
his laws and seek his wisdom. 

I pray daily to this end. 

J. HULET SToGNER, 
Superintendent of Missions. 


CRACKING DOWN ON ORGANIZED 
CRIME 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the Select 


Committee on Crime continues to ex- 
amine the problem of strengthening our 
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internal national defenses against crime. 
It was a privilege, therefore, to be able to 
testify on a major aspect of our national 
crime problem in the hearings being 
conducted by the distinguished Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary on S. 30 and other 
bills related to the control of organized 
crime. 

It was my purpose to indicate my gen- 
eral support for S. 30, based upon the 
information which the select committee 
has obtained to date. We are undertak- 
ing more intensive investigations of or- 
ganized crime, but we already have 
learned a great deal about the dimen- 
sions of this criminal conspiracy. There- 
fore, in addition to indicating general 
support for a stronger effort against or- 
ganized crime, I wished to suggest sev- 
eral specific areas in which the weapons 
against organized crime could be ex- 
panded and strengthened. 

I have condensed my testimony some- 
what and offer it as one of the periodic 
reports which I feel I should make to the 
House: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CLAUDE PEPPER, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
CRIME, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY, May 27, 1970 


Mr. Chairman, it is always an honor and 
& pleasure to appear before your distin- 
guished committee. Our Select Committee on 
Crime has been shocked by what we have 
learned since our inception about the on- 
Slaught of organized crime in our Nation. 
Wherever we turn and wherever we have held 
hearings, be it Boston, Omaha, San Francisco 
or Washington, we have seen the deleterious 
influence which organized crime has visited 
upon our society. 

I have been deeply concerned about the 
ever-increasing crime rate in our country 
and especially alarmed by the violent anti- 
social behavior that has become so prevalent 
in our daily lives. Such behavior has con- 
veniently been referred to under the general 
heading of “crime in the streets.” As you 
well know, Mr. Chairman, these crimes are 
often committed by the economically under- 
privileged. Violence of this type is ugly at 
any time. 

However, what alarms me as Chairman of 
the House Select Committee on Crime, is that 
there are other types of crimes of rapidly 
growing prevalence that not only menace 
our society, but which fan the flames of 
violent crimes by the poor and which are, 
to an ever increasing extent, responsible for 
them. 

For example, we have learned that the nar- 
cotics addicts who live in every one of our 
major cities and who commit a substantial 
number of our Nation’s robberies, car thefts, 
and burglaries are dependent upon organized 
crime for their daily dosage. Organized crime 
controls such traffic and protects itself from 
detection and prosecution by the immuniza- 
tion inherent in a sophisticated and complex 
corporate structure. 

As our gross national product increases we 
have witnessed a parallel increase, not only 
in crimes of violence committed in our Na- 
tion’s streets, but also, and more pointedly, 
in organized and syndicated crime. Yet, with 
all our prosperity and supposed affiuence, we 
have not answered or cured our Nation’s ills 
in this regard. 

Mr, Chairman, my concern cannot be lim- 
ited to street crimes of violence. Our Com- 
mittee’s nationwide overview hearings have 
brought to our attention the disturbing 
geometric growth of organized and white- 
collar crime, and have made it abundantly 
clear that this type of crime needs more 
attention. 

It is my considered judgment that there is 
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a definite relationship between violent crimes 
of the poor and white-collar crimes. Judge 
Henry J. Friendly, one of the most scholarly 
and articulate members of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the 2nd Circuit, recently said, "In 
our complex society, the accountant’s certif- 
icate and lawyer’s opinion can be instru- 
ments for inflicting pecuniary loss more than 
the chisel and crowbar.” Federal prosecutors 
across the Nation have long been handi- 
capped in their pursuit against organized 
and syndicated criminals because they have 
lacked the proper prosecutory tools. 

Organized and white-collar crime, and the 
hypocrisy which so often surrounds and pro- 
tects the perpetrators of such crime, has 
repeatedly been cited by investigating com- 
missions as a root cause of the attitude that 
leads to lawlessness and violence on the 
streets. How much longer can our society 
survive as a nation if we continue to ignore 
the blatant statistical fact that organized 
crime yearly drains from 30 to 50 billion dol- 
lars from our economy? 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, Robert M. 
Morgenthau, formerly United States Attor- 
ney for the Southern District of New York, 
for the past nine years conducted a relentless 
campaign against organized crime and con- 
tinually was frustrated in his efforts because 
of limited immunity provisions, improper 
witness protection and the inability to con- 
vene lengthy grand jury sessions where in- 
tricate corporate financial workings could be 
discovered, Frank S. Hogan, for 25 years Dis- 
trict Attorney in Manhattan, has also stated 
that his office has been similarly limited in 
its fight against organized crime. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to 
direct a few brief remarks to the provisions 
in Title V of S. 30; namely, the protection 
and housing of government witnesses, Ini- 
tially, I want to offer my wholehearted sup- 
port for these provisions. To my knowledge, 
no responsible law enforcement Official deal- 
ing in the area of organized crime has ever 
testified that successful inroads can be made 
in the area of detection and prosecution of 
organized crime without the help of in- 
formant information. Our Committee in its 
investigations has become alerted to the 
justifiable concern inherent in such cooper- 
ation by an informant with Officials of our 
Federal Government. 

Indeed, several Attorneys General have in- 
dicated that such fear was not unjustified. 
The President’s Crime Commission has 
clearly stated that this is a problem which 
must be dealt with if we are to obtain the 
cooperation of witnesses who can testify as 
to their inside knowledge of agreements and 
conspiracies perpetrated by organized and 
syndicated crime figures. Our. investigations 
have revealed that several potential in- 
formants refused to cooperate with various 
agencies of the United States Government 
because they feared violent reprisals if they 
defected from the ranks of organized crime. 

Our Committee, during the course of its 
investigations, has been confronted by the 
disturbing problem of an informant who was 
actively cooperating with federal agencies 
but stopped cooperating because he was told 
that the federal government did not have 
sufficient funds to protect him and his im- 
mediate family, nor did the government have 
funds available to pay for the hundreds of 
long distance telephone calls which this man 
placed at the behest of federal agents. This 
episode is particularly distressing in light of 
the fact that this man is scheduled to testify 
as the principal government witness in an 
important case pending in one of our federal 
district courts, We are also aware of the fact 
that information. which he has provided to 
law enforcement Officials led directly to the 
arrest of several lower echelon mob figures 
and the seizure of illegal contraband. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no provision in Ti- 
tle V to compensate an informant or poten- 
tial congressional witness who provides val- 
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uable information to a Congressional inves- 
tigating committee. Obviously, all compe- 
tent investigatory efforts into the organized 
crime field must necessarily include the 
gathering of information from people who 
would be classified as informers and/or po- 
tential congressional witnesses. During the 
course of an intense Congressional investiga- 
tion wherein such people are used to gather 
source and background materials, expenses 
are often incurred by both the committee 
staff and the actual informant. I respectful- 
ly suggest that Title V be amended to cover 
such disbursements for Congressional inyes- 
tigating committees. 

In addition, I respectfully submit that Ti- 
tle V should be expanded to include the ap- 
propriation of funds for the training and 
instruction of the United States Marshals 
and their deputies who are assigned the task 
of protecting informants and government 
witnesses. To my knowledge, no such train- 
ing in protective techniques for U.S. Mar- 
shals now exists. I am aware of the fact that 
Title V represents a distinct effort by the 
United States Senate to meet society's obli- 
gations to protect informants and witnesses 
from the underworld’s vengeance. It is my 
considered judgment that this legislation as 
presently written does not go far enough. 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the Commit- 
tee include a provision for the training and 
instructing of U.S. Marshals so that they 
would be better able to perform this vital 
function of protecting and housing gov- 
ernment witnesses and informants. 

In addition, I would suggest that this 
Committee consider setting up a contingency 
fund for the payment of information from 
informants and government witnesses, where 
such payments, in the discretion of the At- 
torney General are necessary in our govern- 
ment’s battle against organized crime. A con- 
tingency fund should be established in the 
office of the Attorney General to take care of 
disbursements of funds to cover expenses 
incurred by informants and witnesses pur- 
suant to requests. by federal law enforce- 
ment officials. Mr. Chairman, it is impera- 
tive that the Congress recognize the fact 
that for many years government agencies 
have relied upon informant information in 
order to strike at the heart of organized 
criminal conspiracies. If the Congress refuses 
to recognize this fact, we will be like ostriches 
with our heads in the sand. Mr. Chairman, 
we are living at a time when disrespect for 
the laws of our land seems to be common- 
place and law abiding conduct often becomes 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Information has come to me in the course 
of my responsibilities as Chairman of the 
House Select Committee on Crime that often 
responsible federal agents, attempting to do 
their jobs, must disburse their own funds to 
cover expenditures incurred by government 
witnesses and informants during the course 
of their investigations and prosecution. Mr. 
Chairman, we cannot afford to encourage 
federal agents to violate the law by their 
filing false vouchers to cover necessary ex- 
penditures which must be made if they are 
to do their jobs properly. 

Mr. Chairman, I raise only three additional 
points. I would like to inquire as to whether 
or not the Omnibus Streets bill carries ad- 
equate authority to conduct electronic sur- 
veillance and perhaps wire tap surveillance 
upon those who are a part of the pattern of 
racketeering as described in this bill. 

As I understand it, the limitations in the 
Omnibus Crime bill on wire tapping and the 
electronic surveillance are fairly severe as 
to the showing of probable cause that must 
be to a court. 

I suggest that the court should be au- 
thorized—upon a proper showing that an 
individual was a part of a pattern of rack- 
eteering as defined in this bill, or a member 
of an organization which was a part of or car- 
ried on a pattern of racketeering—that the 
courts should be authorized in that limited 
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category of cases to authorize the placing 
of electronic or wire tapping devices at such 
places as the officials thought that it would 
be effective. 

I believe that that is broader than the pres- 
ent authority for the use of electronic wire 
tapping devices. 

The CHARMAN. Do I understand you to 
mean that even if there is no crime involved, 
electronic devices and wire tapping may be 
used? 

Mr. Pepper. No. If one meets the definition 
on page 51, where a pattern of racketeering 
activity is defined, it requires at least two 
acts of racketeering activity, one of which 
occurred after the effective date. Where you 
find an individual has committed, accord- 
ing to this definition, at least two acts of 
racketeering, one which occurs after the 
enactment of this bill, if it is enacted, then 
in respect to that individual, the court 
should be permitted to allow, by appropriate 
order after appropriate hearing, electronic 
and wire tapping surveillance at such places 
and times and for such lengths of time as the 
court should approve and the enforcement 
officer should desire—because it is so hard 
to get to the top of these isolated figures 
in the field of organized crime, who insulate 
themselves by layers of protective personnel 
from ordinary contact. 

Second I would like to inquire as to the 
effect of the language of this bill (S. 30) 
which makes illegal the collection of an il- 
legal debt, defined in this bill as one that 
violates the usury laws of the respective 
states. So far as I know, in the bill there is 
no reference to what we call loan sharking. 
Loan sharking is considered to be one of 
the grievous offenses committed by orga- 
nized crime and perpetrating fraud upon the 
people of the country, 

I am wondering whether or not “particu- 
larly in a pattern of racketeering” as de- 
fined in this bill might well cover injurious 
interest collections. When our crime com- 
mittee had a hearing in Miami, we wanted 
to hear a certain individual who was a vic- 
tim of a loan shark operation by some ele- 
ments of organized crime. We thought we 
were going to get that man to testify be- 
cause he had been robbed literally by this 
gangster crowd. But, evidently they got wind 
of it. He came back and told our people 
trembling, “I cannot afford to testify before 
your committee,” because, of course, they 
probably would have done him bodily harm. 

Third one, I suggest that your competent 
staff look into the question of whether or 
not the present law relative to prohibiting 
using the mails or using wires or other fa- 
cilities to cross state lines, are broad enough 
to cover various acts under the “pattern of 
racketeering” as defined in this bill. 

The CHARMAN., In other words, as I take 
it, you want us to possibly broaden the pro- 
visions concerning that subject. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is it. I would suggest 
that your able counsel examine the present 
law relative to the use of the mails and to 
the use of the wires and other media for 
crossing state lines or effecting interstate 
commerce, as to whether or not this broad- 
ened pattern, of a pattern of racketeering as 
defined in this bill, whether or not the pre- 
sent law is appropriate to that broader de- 
finition of the offense of engaging in a pat- 
tern of racketeering. 


THIS IS A BEAUTIFUL AND 
WONDERFUL WORLD 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, with all 
the agitation and the complaints today 
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that the current generation has failed 
and produced a bad world, it was refresh- 
ing for me to read a description of the 
situation as viewed by my good friend, 
Mr. George P. Leonard, a former resident 
of my congressional district. I have en- 
titled his effort “This Is a Beautiful and 
Wonderful World,” and am pleased to 
submit it herewith: 

Tuts Is A BEAUTIFUL AND WONDERFUL WORLD 


Please forgive me but I grow weary from 
all the complaints, particularly by the young 
and inexperienced, as to how bad our so- 
ciety is, and only militant or revolutionary 
action can help it. They know not whereof 
they speak. 

At the time of my birth in 1904 my life 
expectancy was 47 years. Were I born today 
my life expectancy would be 68 years. That’s 
an increase of 44 percent, which came about 
because we live in an organized society, this 
Establishment if you will, of the United 
States of America. Now at 66 years of age I 
can hope to live to be 79. This is a gift of 
life itself, where society comes closest to 
being godlike. 

Please note that I am not talking about 
gross national product, or net worth, or 
automobiles, bathtubs, telephones or tele- 
visions per capita, but of life itself, than 
which there is no greater gift. 

Together my wife and I have experienced 
premature birth, whooping cough, measles, 
mumps, chicken pox, smallpox, poliomye- 
litis, amebiasis, coronary occlusion, scarlet 
fever, puerperal fever, mastoiditis, ethmodi- 
tis, peritonitis, arthrits, pluerisy and dan- 
druff. We should look like a well sliced salami 
for we have undergone tonsillectomy, adenoi- 
dectomy, appendectomy, bilateral vasoliga- 
tion, prostatic resection, Fallopian tube liga- 
tion, tumor of the urethra and Caesarian sec- 
tion operations. We still live solely because 
we are part of an organized society. 

Now at 66 we have almost all of our teeth, 
my good wife has practically no gray hair, 
and I have practically none too. I’m bald, Our 
only visible defect is a bunion on my left 
foot and since I rarely go barefoot, that 
doesn't show much. 

All of this has happened not to the elite 
of our society, but to one of ten children of 
a laborer, and the only child of a widowed 
mother. What organized society has done for 
us, in our short lifetime, is but a token of 
what it can still do if we work with it, and for 
it, and quit throwing monkey wrenches in 
the machinery. 

This is a grand and a beautiful and won- 
derful world and we were meant to make the 
most of it. Can you understand why we like 
it here? 

GEORGE P, LEONARD. 


QUESTIONS ON CAMBODIA: VII. THE 
PRESIDENT'S ACTIONS VIOLATE 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the legal- 
ity of the President’s actions in invading 
Cambodia can be challenged on two 
levels. As George Kahin, professor of 
government, explains in ‘Cambodia: 
The Administration’s Version and the 
Historical Record,” the President may 
have violated international law in act- 
ing without the consent of Cambodia, a 
sovereign state; and his invasion of a 
“neutral” country has been taken with- 
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out a declaration of war and without the 
advice and consent of Congress. 
12. THE ADMINISTRATION'S QUESTION 

What was the legal basis for the Presi- 

dent’s actions? 
THE ADMINISTRATION'S ANSWER 

The President was acting under his Con- 
stitutional authority as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Armed Forces to assure the security 
of the troops under his command, and also 
under his Constitutional authority as Chief 
Executive for the conduct of foreign affairs. 

OUR ANSWER 

It is appalling for the Administration to 
define the legitimacy of President Nixon’s act 
strictly in terms of American law and prece- 
dent. 

Cambodia is a sovereign state. Since the 
U.S. acted without consulting its government, 
our invasion is a violation of international 
law. 

It must be noted that Cambodia re- 
nounced the SEATO protocol providing pro- 
tection for the former Indochina states. In 
point of fact, Sihanouk formally requested 
the SEATO powers in May 1965, to amend 
Article IV to exclude Cambodia from 
SEATO’s perimeter of intervention. His re- 
quest was ignored but he was advised that 
the language of the treaty provided that in- 
tervention would not be undertaken without 
the request and consent of the Cambodian 
government. 

If it is argued that the President made his 
decision in the context of American con- 
stitutional practice, it must be noted that 
his invasion of what he has referred to as a 
“neutral” country, has been taken in the 
absence of a declaration of war without the 
advice and consent of Congress. 


THE HONORABLE JOHN W. 
McCORMACK 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
it is a privilege to join with my colleagues 
in saluting the historic records achieved 
by our beloved Speaker. 

The fact of his election and reelection 
to positions in the administration of the 
House of Representatives for the past 
30 years testifies to the complete respect 
of his colleagues he has always enjoyed. 
But more than for a simple record for 
longevity, JoHN W. McCormacx’s tenure 
as majority leader, minority whip, and 
Speaker will be remembered for the pro- 
gressive legislation enacted under his 
guidance. 

As a Member, he helped lead the fight 
for the enlightened programs of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt: bank reform, securities 
regulation, collective bargaining, social 
security, and the first non-Government 
employee retirement plan: The Railroad 
Retirement Act. 

As majority leader, he projected Amer- 
ica into its role as the world leader of 
free nations with the passage of the 
Lend-Lease Act of 1941 and the postwar 
programs of rehabilitation of war-torn 
countries and assistance to emerging na- 
tions. He and his counterpart in the Sen- 
ate, Lyndon Johnson, created the space 
program, 

As our Speaker, he has put on the 
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books more significant progressive do- 
mestic legislation than ever before en- 
acted by any legislative body in the 
world. 

History books will be filled with JoHN 
McCormacx’s achievements. But those of 
us who have been fortunate enough to 
have served with him for a part of his 
distinguished career will remember him 
most of all as a wise and good man, fair 
to all. 


SOME USE, SOME ABUSE IT 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, the Honorable 
James A. Fitzpatrick, long a leader in 
both the north country and New York 
State, and chairman of the New York 
State Power Authority, has written a let- 
ter to the editor of the Plattsburgh Press 
Republican offering the community of 
Plattsburgh some sound advice about the 
relationship between the generations. His 
remarks are particularly fitting in view 
of the fact that the New York State Uni- 
versity has a college at Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
I am sure that my colleagues will enjoy 
Mr, Fitzpatrick’s letter which I make 
part of my remarks: 

Some Use, Some ABUSE Ir 


To the EDITOR: 

Last week representatives of the student 
body at Plattsburgh State University College 
came to my Office and left a written invita- 
tion to attend a public forum. The invita- 
tion, addressed to all members of the com- 
munity, solicited opinion and advocated an 
exchange of views. Unfortunately, I was not 
in the state at that time and was unable to 
attend or participate. I was pleased to have 
the communication and pleased at the con- 
structive request for dialogue. The views 
which are expressed herein are tendered in 
the spirit in which they were solicited. 

Before stating my views, I wish to recite 
that I have listened to students, have read 
and studied many of their statements and 
did attend and observe the meeting on Sun- 
day between students and Congressman Mc- 
Ewen. I have two children in college. My 
views are conditioned by twenty-four years 
of political life and four and one-half years 
of military service. I was in England when it 
entered World War II in 1939 and the Philip- 
pines when the war concluded in 1945. I have 
served in both Korea and China, have had 
training in counter-subversion and have 
conducted minor military negotiations with 
Chinese Communists in occupied territory. I 
am proud and grateful to live under the 
American Flag and to luxuriate in the hard- 
won security and freedom which it symbo- 
lizes. 

I respect the views of the young, applaud 
much that is being said and agree with the 
right to dissent. However, I am surprised at 
the manner in which some opinion can be so 
fearlessly, passionately and inflexibly em- 
braced by those whose experiences and per- 
sonal exposure to history have of necessity 
been so limited. 

As I listen, read and observe, I am deeply 
disturbed and very much afraid, I am dis- 
turbed as I witness the pride and accomplish- 
ments of our universities, the blossoming 
idealism of students, the dedication, wisdom 
and courage of many teachers and the over- 
riding good in most young people, obscured 
nullified, debased or destroyed by apostels of 
discord and violence. I am afraid that un- 
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less respect for duly constituted authority is 
promptly restored, parental and academic 
authority reasserted, and belligerent con- 
frontation halted, that our society will be so 
poralized and torn asunder that further 
dialogue will be impossible and a national 
disaster inevitable. 

Citizens of this community have been 
asked two questions: (1) What of Cambodia? 
(2) What of Kent State? As all well-inten- 
tioned people, I want peace at home and 
abroad. I have not had and do not have the 
military and diplomatic intelligence available 
to the President and his advisors. I am thus 
unable to sit in judgment as to either 
Vietnam or Cambodia. I feel that the general 
public is similarly situated. I can and do 
have an opinion that our original entry into 
Vietnam was a serious mistake and that we 
should withdraw as soon as we can safely and 
honorably do so. I think that the move into 
Cambodia is designed to hasten that day and 
to safeguard our troops. As such, I support 
both it and the President who had the cour- 
age to make it. I firmly believe that every 
military move this country makes has as its 
sincere purposes the protection of freedom. 
Mistakes have been and will be made, and 
when made should be acknowledged as such. 
The price of freedom, however, has never 
been cheap and the land of the free must 
continue to be the land of the brave. It takes 
no courage to surrender and much won at 
great sacrifice can be suddenly destroyed by 
turmoil at home which can only prolong our 
agony abroad. 

The death of the students at Kent State 
was an obvious tragedy. So, too, was the 
violent confrontation which provoked and 
caused the loss of life. If the resulting demon- 
Strations and marches were to be directed 
against, rather than for, anything, I feel 
that they should have been directed against 
the climate of violence—not against the gov- 
ernment or against the National Guard. The 
Guard, while unfortunately over-reacting, 
was charged with maintaining the law and 
order without which neither society nor edu- 
cational opportunity can survive. 

I am very much opposed to strikes against 
colleges or against the government or to any 
activity, student or otherwise, which inter- 
feres with the rights of others. Education is 
a privilege, not an unconditional right—a 
privilege which can, should and inevitably 
will be curtailed or terminated for those who 
abuse it at the expense of those who appre- 
ciate, desire, support and pay for it. 

I feel that students have been used by 
some and abused by many. I have confidence 
that, given a chance, sanity will prevail, com- 
munications will improve and government 
will listen to voices honestly raised in sup- 
port of orderly social change. If we are will- 
ing to try, we can encourage and pursue these 
objectives through the established demo- 
cratic process, without destroying the na- 
tional unity, firmness of purpose, solidarity, 
strength and patriotic pride which has saved 
us from peril before and will do so again. 

The intelligence, idealism and energy of a 
great majority of our young people affords 
today’s society with an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for progress and improvement. None 
of us can afford to idly watch this opportu- 
nity turned aside, or lost, by surrender to 
those from within or without who seek only 
to tear down and destroy us. 

JAMES A. FITZPATRICK. 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, you know 
that I share the saddness of my col- 
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leagues here in the House that you will 
not be returning in the 92d Congress 
to serve and to lead. 

I remember well the first days of my 
service in 1965 and how you extended to 
that very large number of new Members 
a warm and friendly greeting and the 
unspoken promise that our problems and 
our needs would be very important to 
you also. 

Over the years since then, I can attest 
to the fact that the promise was kept, 
and I want to take this opportunity to 
thank you for all of the help that you 
have given me in so many ways. 

It always seems so inadequate, to offer 
only words of thanks as a response to 
many concrete acts of assistance and 
kindness. Nevertheless, the words are 
symbols of deep feelings. Mr. Speaker, 
you have an enviable way of making even 
the most routine matters a kind of per- 
sonal experience, and your uncanny abil- 
ity to multiply time so that there was 
always an opportunity for us to person- 
ally seek your advise and aid. 

I will always be impressed with your 
willingness, and even more importantly, 
your availability, to help me with many 
of the special problems and projects 
which were really my burden, and not 
yours. 

I shall always remember you as one 
of the kindest and most capable public 
servants I have ever known, and I wish 
you well. 


CITIES NEED COORDINATED 
TRANSPORTATION PLANNING 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
call saying in my remarks before the 
Fourth International Conference on Ur- 
ban Transportation held in Pittsburgh in 
March of 1969 that “a nation that could 
send a man to the moon ought to be able 
to get him to and from the airport.” 

All of us who are interested in im- 
proved urban mass transit facilities 
should also recognize the need for co- 
ordinated planning to not only get to 
and from the airport, but that will mesh 
with other systems of transportation to 
achieve a balanced approach to trans- 
portation. 

I include at this point in the RECORD a 
recent article appearing in the Pitts- 
burgh Post Gazette citing Tokyo’s re- 
sponse to this challenge for the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

[From the Pittsburgh Post Gazette, 
May 14, 1970] 

Crrres NEED RAPID TRANSIT TO AIRPORTS 

An article appearing on the magazine page 
of today’s Post-Gazette tells how the world’s 
largest city—-Tokyo—has linked its down- 
town area with its international airport 8.2 
miles away. Since all major cities, including 
Pittsburgh, must deal with a similar prob- 
lem, we commend this article to our readers. 

Tokyo responded to its mass transit chal- 
lenge by building the world’s fastest com- 
mercial monorail at a cost of $54.4 million 
and in time for the Tokyo Summer Olympic 
Games of 1964. The monorail has ever since 
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hauled large numbers of passengers quickly, 
punctually, safely and profitably. What more 
could be asked of rapid transit? 

Tokyo’s experience has relevance to the 
Pittsburgh District, which is involved just 
now in two significant developments: 1) the 
provision of rapid transit, and 2) the expan- 
sion of Greater Pittsburgh Airport at an es- 
timated cost of $250 million. 

Thus far these developments are not re- 
lated. Port Authority Transit is in its first de- 
velopmental phase for rapid transit plans to 
build a Skybus linking downtown to the 
South Hills. It also plans to build PATways 
(buses operating on their own rights-of- 
way) to serve the East End and South Hills. 

We have endorsed those projects and we 
think they should proceed as promptly as 
possible. But we think, too, that PAT direc- 
tors should also be giving serious attention to 
the inevitable traffic congestion that will fol- 
low an expansion and internationalization of 
the airport. The Parkway West linking down- 
town to the airport is already inadequate. As 
the airport expands and attracts more indus- 
tridl and residential construction, Parkway 
congestion will become a more urgent 
problem. 

A way should be found to provide rapid 
mass transit over the same right-of-way used 
by the Parkway West. An elevated structure 
of the sort used for at least some sections of 
the Tokyo monorail might suggest an answer. 

While we understand full well that PAT 
can’t meet all of this district’s transit needs 
at one time, it should keep a close watch on 
the need to provide an adequate link between 
downtown and the air terminal. That’s where 
the action will be in the age of the jumbo 
jets. 


WHOSE SIDE ARE BIG 5 ON? 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
major news media have often emphasized 
every U.S. shortcoming in Southeast 
Asia, while totally ignoring the stagger- 
ing toll of Communist brutality in that 
conflict. As the tension increases in the 
troubled Middle East, it is interesting to 
consider the approach these same media 
will take to Russian-inspired crises there. 
I know my House colleagues will be in- 
terested in the following analysis by Alice 
Widener as published in the San Diego 


Union: 
WHOSE SIDE Are Bic 5 ON? 


(By Alice Widener) 


Now, before another day passes, it seems 
that someone must have courage enough, re- 
gardless of the misinterpretations it might 
evoke, to state the case regarding U.S. foreign 
relations as they are today, and to ask some 
extremely serious questions requiring frank 
answers. 

Indisputably, there are two major crises 
now—one in Southeast Asia and the other 
in the Middle East. In the first, we already 
are engaged militarily and lives of our GIs 
are at stake; in the second, we are not yet 
involved militarily but there is the extremely 
dangerous possibility that we could become 
so involved. 

In Vietnam, we are fighting against a Com- 
munist foe backed by the Soviet Union, and 
our natural allies in Western Europe are 
neutral. In the Middle East, we are in danger 
of becoming drawn into a bitter dispute be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states backed by 
the Soviet Union, a dispute in which West 
European nations probably will not be 
neutral. 
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A big question is: What will be the atti- 
tude of the so-called “peace” forces in our 
communications media if the Arab-Israeli 
situation reaches the boiling point? 

To be specific: since Dec. 14, 1961, when 
President John F. Kennedy declared the 
United States was prepared to help the Re- 
public of South Vietnam “preserve its inde- 
pendence,” and since December 1962, when 
he increased U.S. military “adviser” support 
to South Vietnam to 4,000 men, our major 
broadcasting companies—CBS, NBC, ABO, 
and the New York Times and Washington 
Post—have been openly against U.S. military 
policy there. 

The “Big Five’ in our communications 
media openly propagandized against Presi- 
dent Diem of South Vietnam and have con- 
sistently highlighted everything unfavorable 
to that country while remaining virtually 
uncritical of North Vietnam and the Viet 
Cong. 

Since December 1964, when President 
Johnson increased U.S. forces in Vietnam 
from 23,000 to 75,000, and since July 1965, 
when he authorized an increase of U.S. 
forces in Vietnam to 125,000, the Big Five in 
our communications media have refrained 
from giving moral support to our participa- 
tion in the war. 

It is the first war ever fought on TV, and 
NBC, CBS and ABC on-scene correspondents 
have stressed all the faults, failings and mis- 
haps of our side and put all propaganda pres- 
sure for “peace” on our side almost exclu- 
sively. There have been no CBS or NBC tele- 
vised editorials demanding “peace” moves 
by Moscow and Hanoi. 

Now what will be the Big Five’s attitude in 
the Middle East? 

If Israel shoots down an Egyptian plane 
with a Soviet pilot over Israeli territory, or 
if a Soviet-furnished SAM missile hits a 
populated area of Israel and an Arab-Israeli 
war breaks out with the Soviets backing the 
Arabs, what will be the foreign policy of our 
communications media Big Five? 

If the independence of Israel is jeopard- 
ized, what will be the attitude of the “peace” 
forces in our Big Five communications 
media? Since they have failed to denounce 
the Russian Communists backing Hanoi, will 
they also remain silent about the Russian 
Communists backing Cairo? 

Ever since our Navy was sent to protect 
the independence of Formosa with the Sey- 
enth Fleet, the “peace” forces in the Big Five 
communications media have been insisting 
it play a passive role in the Pacific, Formosa 
Straits and China Sea. 

What will be the attitude of those “peace” 
forces toward the Sixth Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean? 


CAUSE OF KENT STATE DEATHS 
SENSELESS 


HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, all 
of us were shocked and appalled by the 
fatal shooting of four students at Kent 
University during recent antiwar demon- 
strations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to include the follow- 
ing editorial by Lewis S. Mrkvicka which 
appeared in the May 10 edition of the 
Aurora, Ill, Beacon-News. I thought 
my colleagues might ‘ind his: comments 
of interest: 

CAUSE OF KENT STATE DEATHS SENSELESS 

I know that you were shocked and ap- 

palled, as I was to learn about the fatal 
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shooting of four students of Kent State 
University by Ohio national guardsmen dur- 
ing an anti-war demonstration last Mon- 
day. The deaths of these young people were 
even more tragic because the disorder which 
triggered the shooting was so senseless and 
so absurd. What strange idiotic logic could 
prompt students to riot against a school 
which had no part in the decision to send 
American troops into Cambodia and no 
power to alter the situation? 

We will, in the days, weeks and months 
which lie ahead, be hearing endless argu- 
ments over the question of whether or not 
the guardsmen were justified in shooting 
when they did, I doubt that the question will 
ever be settled to everyone's satisfaction. I 
am, hovever, not primarily concerned over 
whether or not the threats to the lives and 
safety of the guardsmen were sufficient to 
have their actions classified as self-defense, 
I prefer to place the blame for the Kent 
tragedy, as well as the disgraceful rioting 
on other college campuses, where it right- 
fully belongs. 

I blame all the students who with a 
juvenile logic which belies the wisdom which 
they profess to possess, blatantly defy the 
forces of law and order and resort to sense- 
less violence in an effort to enforce their 
demand on society. 

I blame the indulgent and apathetic par- 
ents who continue to pay for the college 
expenses of their children even after they 
become aware that the young people are 
devoting their energies to anarchism rather 
than the pursuit of an education. 

IT blame the college officials and teachers 
who, with a startling display of spinelessness, 
do nothing to prevent these things from 
taking place, and especially those educators 
who lend support to lawlessness by joining 
the demonstrators in their illegal activities. 

I blame the courts which have been re- 
writing our laws to protect the rights of 
those who violate the law while forgetting 
the rights of those to whom the law is a 
sacred thing which must be obeyed in order 
that our free society may be preserved. 

The deaths of the four Kent students were 
not the only tragic events of the past week. 
Who would haye thought that the American 
flag would be sullied and defiled on the cam- 
pus of one of our great universities? Or that 
colleges throughout our great nation would 
be forced to close their doors because of the 
actions of a bunch of hoodlums? These clos- 
ings were a hardship for serious students 
who sincerely want an education. As for 
the members of the unruly mob, however, 
there was no loss. What need do they have 
for more learning when they already know— 
or think they do—enough to take over the 
running of the world? 

It’s time that we restored sanity to our 
nation’s campuses. It’s time that we said 
to our rebellious students: 

“You have a right to dissent, but not to 
try to force your views upon the rest of us, 
If you disagree with what is going on, state 
your views and then get back to your books. 
If you don’t want to obey the rules of your 
school, get out, go to work and make room 
for other students who really want an 
education.” 


STUDENTS OFFER LEGISLATIVE 
SUGGESTIONS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said about the lack of communi- 


cation between the generations and that 
the younger members of our society do 
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not try to work within the framework 
of our present system of government 
but resort to other methods because they 
feel that the adult portion of the society 
pays little heed to their ideas. 

My strong faith in the younger gen- 
eration is constantly being reinforced by 
recommendations, such as I insert be- 
low, which is the work of two classes 
of high school seniors from Highlands 
High School in North Highlands, Calif. 
The following proposals are the result 
of a course of study in which the stu- 
dents attempt to solve significant inter- 
nal problems facing the United States. 
Their instructor, Mr. Robert Silvis, per- 
mits his students to decide what prob- 
lems will be discussed and what recom- 
mendations will be made. The result 
was attained only after much debate and 
compromise, a method with which we 
here in the House are very familiar. 

The students elected one of their 
classmates, Miss Debby Ginotti, as the 
student “Secretary of State.” Miss Gi- 
notti’s letter of transmittal precedes 
the recommendations themselves. I urge 
each of my colleagues to take the time 
to peruse the student’s suggestions and 
urge them to pay heed to their recom- 
mendations: 

May 1, 1970. 

Dear Sir: The following recommendations 
are the result of a combined class effort to 
alleviate and improve that which we believe 
to be the most important problems existing 
today within our society. One primary ob- 
jective of the course “International Rela- 
tions” (from which these solutions came) 
is to define the existing problems within the 
United States, and to carefully select the 
solutions most workable, enforceable, and 
logical. To fulfill the second objective upon 
solving and improving the International Re- 
lations with the world, the class was divided 
in*o three groups: 

(1) Anti-American. 

(2) Neutral. 

(3) Pro-American. 

Each group evaluated the following prob- 
lems and presented their solutions to the 
class. The class then voted on what they 
believed to be the most complete of all pos- 
sibilities. The following then, are our sug- 
gestions for future Congressional Legislation 
to aid in the alleviation of poverty in the 
United States, Environmental Pollution, 
Racial Discrimination, the Draft, also, im- 
provement of our National Security, and the 
Space ram. 

As high school seniors, we are soon to face 
the reality and responsibility of the problems 
within society. We are deeply interested in 
these problems and have gained valuable 
additional information on the above men- 
tioned problems. 

We wish to thank you for the valuable time 
you have spent reading our solutions. It is 
only hoped that they may benefit you as 
much as they did the students who partici- 
pated in their creation. 

Sincerely Yours, 
DEBBY GINOTTI. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE CONGRESSIONAL LEG- 

ISLATION TO AID IN THE ALLEVIATION OF 

POVERTY IN THE U.S.A. 

1. Education. 

a. That substantial additional amounts of 
federal money be spent in poverty areas for 
the purpose of increasing educational oppor- 
tunity. 

b. That most of this money be spent at 
the primary-elementary level although all 
levels of education, including adult voca- 
tional training, be included. 

cC. That federal. funds be used for addi- 
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tional sociological and psychological training 
of teachers who will be teaching in poverty 
areas. This could be done through an ex- 
pansion of the VISTA program. 

2. Overpopulation. 

a, That the federal government establish 
family planning clinics in all rural and 
urban poverty areas and that these clinics 
dispense free birth control pills and devices. 

b. That a positive step be taken to alleviate 
the population problem by having the U.S. 
government pay a cash bonus each year to 
all U.S. families that have no more than two 
children. 

3. Additional Federal Programs in Poverty 
Areas. 

a. That Congress change its priorities in 
the appropriation of money to shift more 
funds to promoting an equality of opportu- 
nity in America and that this shift of funds 
be taken from the area of “defense” spend- 
ing. 

b. That surplus food be more easily avail- 
able to the poor but that the distribution 
of such food be part of a federal program of 
created jobs in rural and urban poverty areas 
so that the poor will be able to work for this 
food rather than be given food. 

ce, That jobs created by the federal govern- 
ment be primarily in poverty areas and that 
some of these work programs be directly re- 
lated to improving life in these areas. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION 
TO AID IN THE ALLEVIATION OF ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL POLLUTION 
1. Internal Combustion Engine as a 

Polutant. 

a, That the internal combustion engine, in 
its present form, be banned from new auto- 
mobile c nstruction after 1975. 

b. That a federally approved smog control 
device be mandatory on all automobiles 
after 1973. 

c. That the federal government subsidize 
mass public transport that is relatively non- 
polluting like electric trains. 

2, Industrial Pollution. 

a. That the federal government set up reg- 
ulations covering industrial air and water 
pollution standards and enforce these stand- 
ards with heavy fines. 

b. That included in these standards be the 
specific requirement that all liquid wastes 
be expelled as water “fit for human con- 
sumption”. 

3. Personal Pollution. 

a. That federal legislation be enacted to 
force manufacturers of beverages to produce 
either reusable or completely dissolvable 
containers. 

b. That open burning be banned in all 
metropolitan areas of the nation. 


SOLUTIONS TO HELP LESSEN 
DISCRIMINATION 


1. Employment Discrimination. 

a. That the federal government provide 
tax reductions to employers who are equal 
opportunity employers. 

(1) An “equal opportunity employer” will 
be any private business where the size of 
the working force has as a minimum, ten 
employees in addition to members of the 
owner's family. 

(2) The per cent of ethnic distribution 
to qualify as an equal opportunity employer 
shall be equal to the ethnic and racial dis- 
tribution of the COUNTY wherein the busi- 
ness is located. A variance in the ethnic dis- 
tribution of no greater than 20% will be 
allowed. 

2. Housing Discrimination. 

a. That the current Federal Housing Act 
be strengthened by authorizing the Justice 
Department to provide free legal assistance 
to members of minorities who have claims 
against landlords and owners who refuse to 
rent or sell solely on racial or ethnic grounds. 

b. That all such claims be settled within 
30 calendar days. 


RACIAL 
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3. Discrimination in Education. 

a. That the federal government provide 
Significant additional funds to promote 
“quality” education in poverty areas. 

b. That the federal government encour- 
age, through subsidies, large centralized ele- 
mentary schools that draw their enrollment 
from both ghetto and middle class neighbor- 
hoods thus ending one of the reasons for 
“busing.” 

c. That the federal government provide 
additional subsidies to school districts that 
show that they lessen racial discrimination 
by changing school attendance boundaries 
for this purpose, 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MILITARY 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


1. That, except for War declared by Con- 
gress or the National Emergency declared by 
the President, the present draft law is not to 
be extended past June 30, 1971. 

2. That, with the exceptions listed above, 
a United States public law be enacted limit- 
ing the size of the active military forces to 
not more than 2,000,000 personnel. 

a. Under such a law, all personnel will be 
volunteers. 

b. Volunteering will be encouraged by: (1) 
more than doubling the pay of the lower en- 
listed ranks and lesser raises for the higher 
enlisted ranks and the officers. (2) Increas- 
ing the present “G.I. Bill” privilege by 50%. 

3. That, in the event a “draft” is neces- 
sary, volunteers rather than “delinquents”, 
be called first. 

4. That, as an alternative to military serv- 
ice (in peacetime), a “National Service” be 
created. 

a. This “National Service” will combine 
the present organizations of Peace Corps, 
Vista, Job Corps, etc. 

b. It will be completely voluntary and the 
upper limits of the numbers in each of it’s 
branches be set by Congress. 

c. Enlistments in the National Service will 
be for periods of two years. 

d. The pay structure will be similar to the 
military with the exceptions that the pay 
for each pay grade be approximately 20% 
less and that those who complete at least two 
years of “National Service” be awarded bene- 
fits similar to those contained in the “G.I, 
Bill” but of a Jesser dollar value. 


RECOMMENDATIONS RELATED TO THE NATIONAL 
SECURITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


1. That Congress do all in its power to 
avoid future “Vietnam type conflicts’ by 
using the following guidelines: 

a. In the future, armed intervention be 
limited to those situations where the na- 
tional security of the USA is definitely 
threatened. 

b. That the majority of the people, not 
just the leaders, want us to help them de- 
fend the country. 

c. In the event of armed conflict, Congress 
should use recommendations from soldiers 
and civilians who have been involved in 
battle along with the testimony of “expert” 
witnesses to help determine the amounts 
and types of future appropriations related 
to that of “armed conflict.” 

2. That Congress should place more em- 
phasis on Military Advisory Assistance 
Groups (M.A.A.G.) as the type of Military 
Aid most desirable to render to those coun- 
tries faced with possible Communist take- 
over. 

3. That Congress change concepts of the 
Army Special Forces (Green Berets) away 
from being an elite fighting force toward be- 
ing an elite organization of advisors who 
would train and possibly lead indigenous 
“special forces.” 

4. That in matters related to internal se- 
curity (subversion), Congress legislate def- 
inite guidelines about what organizations 
would provide under-cover agents. It is sug- 
gested that no Army Counter-Intelligence 
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agents be used to infiltrate civilian organiza- 
tions and that C.I.A. agents be used only 
when the organization draws financial sup- 
port from a foreign power. It is recommended 
that the F.B.I. provide the bulk of the un- 
der-cover agents and that the National Se- 
curity Council provide direct supervision 
over all activities of this type. 

RECOMMENDATIONS RELATED TO THE SPACE 

PROGRAM 

1. That the budget for fiscal year 1971 
for the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration be reduced by 30-35 percent 
under the 1970 figure. 

2. That the savings in money, due to this 
recommendation, be spent equally in the 
areas of aid to poverty and alleviation of 
environmental pollution. 


OLIVER BRUCK—MR. POSTMASTER 
HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr, PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, in Austin, 
Tex., we will honor a man this Friday 
who has served his country and his Gov- 
ernment continuously for 50 years—he 
is the postmaster’s postmaster. In fact, 
he has been selected by the Dallas re- 
gional office of the post office to train 
new postmasters. 

I rise today to join the many friends 
of Oliver Bruck, Austin’s postmaster who 
first agreed that the mails would go 
through back in 1920. On June 7 of that 
year at the age of 18, Oliver Bruck took 
the oath and signed on as a substitute 
clerk in the Austin office. 

And he was a man whose talents and 
initiative would not be denied. Oliver rose 
through the ranks in what must be a 
living textbook for anyone wanting to 
make a career in the post office—he 
worked his way through school at the 
post office—he was married and raised 
two children while at the post office. 
And he is there today, to our everlasting 
gratitude. 

Mr. Speaker, this man’s list of accom- 
plishments—both professionally and in 
community involvement — runs seven 
pages. I will not attempt to itemize the 
many accomplishments of this man, but 
I would briefly headline some of the 
highlights of his life to date. 

First, let me sketch his career with 
the Government. In 1935, Oliver was 
promoted to foreman of mails; in 1943, 
he was promoted to superintendent of 
mails; in 1949, he was elevated to assist- 
ant postmaster; then in 1959, Oliver was 
named to acting postmaster and on June 
19, 1962, Oliver Bruck was confirmed as 
postmaster in the Austin office. 

Mr. Speaker, that is a model career 
accomplished by an extraordinary man. 
Oliver was born in Austin, and although 
his interests are national, he has never 
left central Texas. In 1929, he married 
Sibyl, the daughter of Judge Walter 
Wray of Waco. The Brucks now have two 
grown children—a daughter named Sibyl, 
but known affectionately as “Susie” and 
a son, Oliver, who is a career clerk in 
the Austin Post Office. 

Oliver has made many contributions to 
his community that go beyond the mail 
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service. His list of civic accomplishments 
and offices runs as long as your arm. His 
active, working membership is a reflec- 
tion of his concern for his neighbor. I 
have served with him in the Lions Club 
for over 30 years. 

Oliver is carrying on a tradition started 
by his father. Today, he serves his church 
in the same office once held by his father 
for many years—chairman of the com- 
munion committee at University Meth- 
odist Church. Also, he is a member of the 
board of stewards. 

After the investment. of a lifetime, 
Oliver Bruck can make his work at the 
post office look easy. For example, the 
Austin Post Office was the first installa- 
tion in the Nation to win the award of 
merit for working a full year without a 
single disabling injury. And, for the last 
7 years in a row, the Austin Post Office 
has won the safety contest in their divi- 
sion. Mr. Speaker, this is ample evidence 
of an efficient operation. If there is 
trouble in the mails—I submit, it begins 
somewhere else and not in Austin. 

Obviously, Oliver Bruck has done the 
job we asked him to do—and more. I am 
proud to call him my friend and honor 
him in this way. Oliver Bruck is the high- 
est type of public servant in America. 


LT. GOV. RAYMOND J. BRODERICK 
RECOMMENDS FEDERAL AND 
STATE ACTION FOR AIR POLLU- 
TION CONTROL 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to call to the 
attention of my fellow Members of Con- 
gress and the American people the ex- 
cellent letter dated May 31, 1970, of Lt. 
Gov. Raymond J. Broderick, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to enlist help for air pollution 
control legislation. Lieutenant Governor 
Broderick favors an amendment to the 
Federal Air Quality Act of 1967 which 
would give all States the power to legis- 
late further air pollution controls than 
are now required by Federal law. 

Congratulations for the protection of 
the natural heritage of our environment 
are in order for Lt. Gov. Ray Broderick 
for his leadership in acting to clean up 
Pennsylvania skies. I have advised my 
friend Ray Broderick that I will cooper- 
ate and work with him to legislate for 
additional State authority for air pollu- 
tion control standards. 

We citizens of Pennsylvania certainly 
believe that Ray Broderick deserves our 
cheers in his leadership for clean air and 
air pollution control. 

The materials follow: 

LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS OFFICE, 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 31, 1970. 
Hon. JAMES G. FULTON, 
Congress of the United States, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: I would like to enlist your help 
in cleaning up Pennsylvania's polluted skies. 
Tomorrow, I intend to announce to the press 
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my intention of seeking an amendment to 
the Federal Air Quality Act of 1967. Such an 
amendment would give all states, and espe- 
cially the Commonwealth, the power to legis- 
late for a more stringent automobile air pol- 
lution control mechanism than is now re- 
quired by Federal Law. To date, California 
is the only state in the nation with such 
authority. I want like status for Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Can I count on you to press for an amend- 
ment to Section 208(b) of the Air Quality 
Act of 1967? A glance skyward will tell you 
that we are running out of time. 

Enclosed please find a copy of my most 
recent position paper on Alr Pollution. The 
matter I am most concerned with, that is 
amending the Federal Law, is detailed on 
Pages 3 and 4. 

Isend my personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND J, BRODERICK, 
Lieutenant Governor. 


Am POLLUTION 
(By Lt. Gov. Raymond J. Broderick) 
AUTOMOTIVE EMISSIONS 


By weight of emissions, the automobile is 
the largest contributor to air pollution in 
Pennsylvania. A recent study of air pollution 
in the Delaware Valley area showed that 
transportation and industrial operations ac- 
counted respectively for 58% and 30% of the 
daily weight of 2,265 tons of organic com- 
pounds vented Into the atmosphere. The 
greatest contributors to the 8,663 tons of 
carbon monoxide emitted daily were trans- 
portation (70%) and industrial operations 
(28%). It should be pointed out, however, 
that the total quantity of pollutant emis- 
sions does not tell the whole story—some 
pollutants (for example, sulphur dioxide) 
are chemically more active than others and 
hence more harmful at lower atmospheric 
concentrations. 

Tests have already demonstrated that for 
each 1,000 gallons of gasoline consumed, 
there is emitted: 3,200 pounds of carbon 
monoxide, 200-400 pounds of organic vapors, 
20-75 pounds of oxides of nitrogen, 18 pounds 
of aldehydes, 17 pounds of sulphur com- 
pounds, along with lesser amounts of organic 
acids, ammonia, and solids. 

In addition, automotive emissions have 
been proven to cause photo-chemical smog. 
This smog irritates the eyes, reduces visibil- 
ity, irritates the respiratory tract and affects 
materials. The incidents of photo-chemical 
smog in the Philadelphia area have increased 
as the automobile population of the area has 
increased. Oxident concentrations (which is 
a measure of photo-chemical smog) in the 
Philadelphia area have exceeded the stand- 
ards established by the Pennsylvania Air Pol- 
lution Commission, For the health, safety 
and welfare of our citizens, automobile emis- 
sions must be controlled. 

Under Federal regulations, since 1968 all 
new automobiles have been equipped with 
emission control devices. These devices have 
added approximately $50 to the cost of a new 
car. Approximately 400,000 new cars are sold 
each year in Pennsylvania. Thus, the citizens 
of this State are now spending $20 million a 
year for the control of this problem. Increas- 
ing the Federal standards would result in 
more effective control. 

It has been proven that without proper 
maintenance, these devices (which are in- 
stalled under Federal regulation at the fac- 
tory) are significantly reduced in effective- 
ness after approximately 12,000 miles of op- 
eration. Therefore, in order to insure that 
our citizens are obtaining their money’s 
worth from these devices and that these 
devices are properly maintained so as to con- 
trol automotive emissions, a program of peri- 
odic maintenance Inspection is necessary. 

A number of bills have been introduced 
in the General Assembly which would pro- 
vide for inclusion of automotive emission 
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control devices on the list of items to be 
checked under the semi-annual vehicle in- 
spection program. It is the responsibility of 
the State to see that these devices are prop- 
erly maintained. The semi-annual motor ve- 
hicle inspection program is the proper means 
of performing these checks. 

Pennsylvania must move into a partner- 
ship with the Federal Government in com- 
bating this serious air pollution problem. The 
Federal Government, pursuant to the Air 
Quality Act of 1967, has assumed the respon- 
sibility for establishing standards for emis- 
sions from new automobiles. It is the re- 
sponsibility of our Commonwealth to see 
that the effectiveness of the control devices 
installed on new cars is maintained. It is 
also our responsibility to insure that Fed- 
eral standards are responsive to the needs 
and problems of Pennsylvania. To do this 
we must continually monitor (sample) the 
air in urban areas and check emission con- 
trol devices on automobiles operated in 
Pennsylvania. 

It has come to my attention that the State 
of California is the only state in this nation 
which has the authority under present Fed- 
eral law to issue automobile emission regu- 
lations more stringent that those of the 
Federal Government. I want like status for 
Pennsylvania. I will not accept second-class 
citizenship for Pennsylvanians in any mat- 
ters, but most particularly in an issue in- 
volving their health. 

I therefore favor a law requiring all new 
cars sold in Pennsylvania to have an air pol- 
lution control mechanism that reflects the 
needs of our state, not the needs of those 
states which have little industry and less 
concentrated motor vehicle traffic. This is not 
possible, however, until we amend the pres- 
ent Federal law. 

I have requested Senators Scott and 
Schweiker and our Republican delegation in 
the United States House of Representatives 
to give immediate consideration to the prep- 
aration of an amendment to Section 208(b) 
of the Air Quality Act of 1967 which would 
permit Pennsylvania to have the same op- 
tions as California; that is, the freedom to 
adopt more stringent standards than are now 
provided by the Federal Government. 

Upon passage of this amendment by the 
United States Congress, I shall request our 
General Assembly to enact a statute requir- 
ing all new cars sold in Pennsylvania to have 
an air pollution control mechanism which 
will be more effective in eliminating emis- 
sions. 

AIR MONITORING SYSTEM 


In 1948 we had a smog disaster in Donora, 
Pennsylvania. During a four-day period of 
stagnant weather conditions, the build-up of 
air pollutants in this small western Penn- 
sylvania community caused 20 people to die 
and many to become ill. These stagnant 
weather conditions still occur in certain areas 
of the State. No matter how well sources of 
air pollution are controlled, there is still the 
possibility that adverse levels of pollutants 
may be reached. 

The Pennsylvania Air Pollution Commis- 
sion has developed a regulation which will 
provide for special controls to be instituted 
during such periods. In order to enforce this 
regulation and to properly measure levels of 
atmospheric contamination throughout the 
State, it is necessary that we develop a more 
sophisticated automatic air monitoring sys- 
tem. We must know the nature and extent 
of air pollution in various areas of the State 
in order to develop control procedures and 
measure the effectiveness of these controls. 
We must have immediate information to 
determine when emergency steps must be 
taken. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature has appro- 
priated $490,000 for such a system. With this 
appropriation, we will be receiving approxi- 
mately $1 million in Federal matching funds. 
We must move ahead rapidly in the estab- 
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lishment of this system. We must insure 
that the air sampling stations (which will 
be part of the system) are located in areas 
having significant air pollution problems. 
We must place a high priority on cleaning 
up these areas. The air quality information 
which is developed from this system must be 
made available to the public so they them- 
selves can determine progress in controlling 
air pollution, Air pollution directly and inti- 
mately affects the public and the State must 
respond to the public’s right to clean air. 


IMPROVED AND INTENSIFIED ENFORCEMENT 


The Pennsylvania Air Pollution Commis- 
sion has located 11 “air basins” in this State 
in which air pollution problems are inten- 
sified because of high industrial and pop- 
ulation densities. Additional air basins ure 
being designated. (The five counties in south- 
east Pennsylvania have been designated as 
an air basin.) We must step up the number 
of inspections to insure that enforcement 
procedures are carried out. We must provide 
adequate legal assistance to our air pollu- 
tion control program to insure effective en- 
forcement through the courts of the Com- 
monwealth. 

In Philadelphia, which operates under an 
exemption from Pennsylvania law, enforce- 
ment of the new Alr Management Code must 
be more vigorous than it has been in the 
past. For the four-year period ending De- 
cember 31, 1969, a total of $3,125 in fines 
were levied against the 15 top polluters in 
what is the third worst polluted city in 
the nation. This amounts to only $50 per 
polluting firm per year—or what each of us 
now pays for a control device on a new car. 

Pennsylvania has been running its air 
pollution control program on a relatively 
modest budget. We are one of only three 
states which has qualified for federal main- 
tenance grants, and at present our program 
is supported on a 1:1 basis with federal 
funds. Clean air is an economic asset to 
the Commonwealth, and it is worth the 
investment. 

There are a number of areas in the present 
air pollution control act in which improve- 
ment can be made in streamlining adminis- 
trative and enforcement procedures. Once 
the existence of an air pollution problem 
has been established, control should be re- 
quired and achieved in a deliberate and ex- 
pedient manner. The rights of all must be 
protected but the public should not be re- 
quired to put up with these problems while 
long and involved legal and administrative 
procedures are followed. The time for rhe- 
toric has passed. The time for action is now. 

We must strengthen our law with respect 
to preventing air pollution. It is well known 
that effective air pollution control devices 
can be installed on new installations at less 
cost than on existing installations. The 
Pennsylvania Air Pollution Control Act 
should be amended to specifically provide 
for approval prior to the construction and 
operation of all new potential sources of 
pollution in the Commonwealth. 


COMPLIANCE 


It is not enough to put strong laws in 
the statute books. We must intensify our 
efforts to insure compliance. 

Faced with an order to install a pollu- 
tion control device, particularly if the device 
is costly, the industry or governmental unit 
faces two choices: stop operations, or in- 
stall the needed equipment. The first choice 
is untenable. It implies the closing of a busi- 
ness and the resulting loss of employment. 
I reject this choice. 

It is the responsibility of government to 
aid business and industry to comply with 
the new rigid standards. In this connection, 
I strongly recommend that the Congress of 
the United States consider expansion of the 
present provisions for tax credits now pro- 
vided in Federal income tax structure in 
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order that immediate, effective incentives 
are provided for business and industry. By 
the adoption of this approach, we would 
finally be able to put all the pieces to- 
gether—a tough basic law, vigorous enforce- 
ment, and the means to comply—so that we 
might truly have the clean air we all are 
entitled to. 


STREAMLINING GOVERNMENT 


In order to insure effective control of pol- 
lution, we must reorganize the state govern- 
ment. Toward that end, I recommend prompt 
creation of a single Department of Environ- 
mental Protection which would bring to- 
gether all agencies of State Government now 
concerned with the myriad problems of pol- 
lution of land, water and air into a single 
unit charged with strict enforcement of ex- 
isting and future law. 

I propose that this new department not 
be based on expansion of our existing Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters, as some have 
suggested, but rather that it bring together 
under one cabinet-level officer all agencies 
now concerned with the technical aspects 
of environmental pollution and control. 

Such a department would have as its base 
the existing Department of Mines and Min- 
eral Industries which, over the past 8 years, 
has grown into one of the most effective arms 
now existing in State Government to fight 
environmental pollution. 

To it would be added technicians from 
the Department of Health’s Bureau of En- 
vironmental Protection . . . including the 
Sanitary Water Board, the Air Pollution 
Commission and the Solid Waste Manage- 
ment Section. 

From the Department of Forests and 
Waters would come the Water Power Re- 
sources Board; from the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Soil Conservation Commission; 
from the Department of Labor and Industry, 
the Division of Mines and Quarries; and 
from the State Planning Board, the Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

I have advocated the reorganization and 
streamlining of State Government so that 
we eliminate duplication and deliver the 
essential services at less cost and save tax 
dollars. 

The creation of such a department is a 
major step in streamlining State Govern- 
ment and is a necessary step if we in Penn- 
sylvania are to win our battle to improve 
the quality of the air we breathe. It is a 
matter of survival! 


BISHOP LAURISTON L. SCAIFE 
RETIRES AS EPISCOPAL HEAD 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Buffalo bade official 
farewell this week to the Right Reverend 
Lauriston L. Scaife, who retired after 
serving as bishop since 1948. He was the 
diocese’s seventh bishop. 

During his 22 years as leader of his 
western New York flock, Bishop Scaife 
camz to be known and loved by peoples 
of all faiths, all nationalities. 

During the commencement exercises 
last Friday at the State University of 
New York at Buffalo, the coveted chan- 
cellor’s medal was bestowed upon the 
bishop. 

The citation credited Bishop Scaife 
with displaying those ideals which are 
the very bases of a university. The cita- 
tion continued: 
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Buffalo could have had no greater leader 
in its midst during this ecumenical period. 

In this age of diversity, when the affliction 
of Babel has compounded itself and separated 
men from men, it is a rare individual who, by 
his character, can show men of all back- 
grounds that they are indeed united by a 
common humanity. 

Unusual is the man whose warmth can 
melt the barriers which impede understand- 
ing and goodwill. The man we honor today 
has demonstrated these attributes in his 
church, his community, his nation and his 
world. 

His outstanding qualities have distin- 
guished him as a leader not only in his 
church, but also among all religious com- 
munities. 


Bishop Scaife is and has been a great 
spiritual leader, a great community spirit 
whose activities regrettable have been 
sharply reduced recently because of ill 
health, forcing his retirement at this 
time. 

In a feature story on May 29, the 
Buffalo, N.Y., Evening News headlined 
Ellen Taussig’s article: “Lauriston L, 
Scaife—‘Every Inch a Bishop.’” That’s 
a four-word description that tells: the 
story of this man. 

Following is the newspaper feature: 
LAURISTON L. SCAIFE—“EVERY INCH A BISHOP” 
(By Ellen Taussig) 

“I baptize thee in the name of the Father 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

“Defend, O Lord, this thy child with thy 
heavenly grace; that he may continue thine 
forever; and daily increase in thy Holy Spirit 
more and more, until he come into thy ever- 
lasting kingdom.” 

“Jesus said, ‘Let not your heart be trou- 
bled: ye believe in God, believe also in me. 
In my Father’s house are many mansions: 
If it were not so, I would have told you.’” 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America meets the three 
cycles of man’s days—birth, life and death— 
in part, with the above words 

Over two decades throughout her Western 
New York Diocese, they have been prayed 
and declaimed by the Rt. Rev, Lauriston L. 
Scaife, a large, majestic-appearing man, with 
eyes both loving and keen, who—with raised 
chin and proud bearing—has thus declared 
his allegiance to Jesus Christ, of whom he 
has said: 

“He (Christ) lived a life deliberately bal- 
anced between the new and the old. He was 
and is the center of a new society in which 
power is subordinated to love.” 

Now regretfully, the Episcopal Diocese will 
bid her seventh bishop farewell, as he retires 
June 1. 

A diocese where he has established nine 
new congregations and opened many new 
church buildings, and whose community out- 
reach is refiected in the founding, during 
his term, of: 

The Rendezvous, a teen-age coffee house 
in South Buffalo; The Southwestern Area 
Migrant Committee, Fredonia; St. Augus- 
tine’s Center, an urban mission on Hum- 
boldt Pkwy., and St. Phillip’s Community 
Center, for young and old, on Goodell St. 


GAINS IN DIOCESE 


A diocese where Sunday school teachers 
have increased from 600 to 1000 during his 
office, and their pupils by more than 1300. 

A diocese which recently established its 
own charities fund. 

Regret at Bishop Scaife’s departure how- 
ever, crosses local denominational lines, and 
reverberates through scores of churches 
around the world. 

For during his bishopric, he has looked 
over the tops of miters, crozlers and creeds 
to the origin and root of the Christian faith. 

Recognized as perhaps the greatest diplo- 
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mat in the U.S. in dealing with the Ortho- 
dox Church, Bishop Scaife recently was asked 
what thought he has borne in mind in deal- 
ing with so many denominations: 

“I have remembered,” he replied, “that 
God has no particular love for denomina- 
tions, but an infiite love for people.” 


GOD HAS LOVE FOR PEOPLE 


“I have remembered that all of us, Christ- 
ian or Jew, Moslem or Hindu share a com- 
mon goal: To open ourselves to His love, And 
I have tried to remember that a necessary 
first step is for us to open ourselves to one 
another.” 

In presenting the Distinguished Citizen's 
Achievement Award of Canisus College to 
Bishop Scaife in 1966, the Very Rev. James 
J. McGinley, S.J., said: 

“The spirit of ecumenism has been his 
possession for long years ... (he) is a com- 
bination of patriotism and intelligence, laced 
with patience and Christian charity—a good 
combination for the youth of our land to be- 
hold in their day of trial and doubt.” 

Born in Milton, Mass., in 1907, of Pilgrim 
stock, Lauriston Livingston Scaife was drawn 
to the ministry while a choirboy of 12, at St. 
Michael's Church there. The inspiration of 
the rector, Rev. H. Boyd Edwards, helped seal 
his decision. 

Even earlier, he had begun study of the 
piano and organ, an interest he has con- 
tinued throughout his life. 


STUDIED PIANO, ORGAN 


He was assistant organist at both Milton 
Academy, his preparatory school, and at 
Trinity College, Class '31. 

Afterward, he taught classical language 
at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., and stud- 
ied at Gottingen University, Germany, and 
at Harvard Graduate School. 

General Theological Seminary conferred 
the degree of doctor of sacred theology upon 
him in 1937; while there he taught New 
Testament Greek. 

He was ordained to the priesthood a year 
later, and began his ministry as curate at 
St. Thomas Episcopal Church, New York, 
after which he served successively as rector 
of Trinity Episcopal Church, Newport, and 
Calvary Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh, from 
where he was called here. 


SERVED IN WORLD WAR IT 


During World War II, he was first, a prison 
chaplain, and later was assigned aboard ship 
in the South Pacific. 

The Episcopal diocese of Western New 
York unanimously elected him bishop on the 
first ballot, Jan. 20, 1948, to succeed the 
Rt. Rev. Cameron J. Davis and he was con- 
secrated May 13 of that year, 

“He came to the Diocese at a critical time,” 
says one observer. “Following a depression 
and war. It was badly fractured—financially, 
socially and from the viewpoint of church- 
manship. 

Two weeks after he arrived, he met the 
clergy at luncheon and told them: “I am 
your bishop, and I want to be so in more 
than name.” 

Then he circled the tables, and called each 
man there by name—there were about 70— 
and mentioned the name of his wife and 
children. 

“It was a tribute to his memory,” says a 
minister who was present, “but an even 
greater one to his warmth and concern for 
people. To tell you the truth,” he confessed, 
“Bishop Scaife knows my people better than 
I do today.” 

Another priest says: “He was every inch 
& bishop, but he was very tender-hearted; 
he was. wrung by people’s troubles. If he 
heard someone was sick, he might appear 
personally at the hospital, or call the pa- 
tient’s rector, 


HE WAs A QUICK STUDY 


“He was a quick study; he grasped the 
salient points and didn’t get bogged down 
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with details. He thought in large terms, in 
the grand design. 

“Bishop Scaife had a high regard for the 
old, in the best sense of the word, yet he was 
not afraid to venture into new territory. 

“He had good balance in every area—so- 
cial, theological and ecclesiastical.” 

Dramatic and traumatic events and 
changes have taken place in the field of 
religion since Bishop Scaife came to Buffalo. 

The vision of Christian unity has raised 
its head higher than it has for centuries. 
Across it, like a beneficent shadow, lies the 
memory of Pope John XXIII, who called the 
Second Vatican Council, which emphasized 
the unity of all Christian groups, in hope of 
a closer relationship. 

Of this Bishop Scaife says: 

“The most significant thing about the 
ecumenical councils lies in their proyiding 
a place for Christians to get together and 
talk, No problem is ever solved by ‘silence, 
least of all a theological difference. 


TRIBUTE TO POPE JOHN 


“Pope John, more than any individual in 
the 20th Century, showed the rest of us how 
to love our neighbor, while respecting his 
uniqueness.” 

Bishop Scaife expressed his own views on 
the full meaning of Christian unity in an 
address before the First Friday Club of the 
Knights of Columbus in 1965. 

“Pope John is largely responsible for my 
being here today,” he told his listeners. 

His remarks sum up his current thoughts 
on interdenominational reunion: 

The bishop interpreted the ultimate ob- 
jJectives of Christian reunion as “the healing 
of the divisions which now separate Roman 
Catholic, Orthodox, Anglican and Protestant 
Christians, and the reuniting of all Chris- 
tians in that visible unity of the church 
which consists in full and complete com- 
munion in faith, in discipline and in the 
sacramental life.” 

He defined the more proximate objective 
of the Christian reunion movement, the 
Ecumenical Movement, as: 


ECUMENICAL OBJECTIVE 


“The removal of the obstacles of unity— 
not only the differences in matters of doc- 
trine, discipline and liturgy, but the mutual 
lack of knowledge among the Christian 
bodies, and the fears and suspicions which 
have sprung up between them as a result 
of centuries of division and hostility.” 

Finally, he encouraged his listeners to re- 
gard the entire work of Christian reunion as 
“the work of God, and therefore, a work to 
be carried forward principally by the power 
of prayer.” 

“Study we must and talk we may,” de- 
clared Bishop Scaife, “but this is one house 
the Lord must build, or the builders will 
labor in vain.” 

The invitation extended by Bishop James 
A. McNulty to the Episcopal Diocese to hold 
the ceremony for Bishop Scaife’s successor, 
the Very Rev. Harold B. Robinson, in St. 
Joseph’s New Cathedral in 1967, and Bishop 
Scaife’s acceptance, set a Roman Catholic- 
Protestant Episcopal precedent in this 
country. 

ON INTERFAITH ADVANCES 


On advances in interfaith—Roman Cath- 
olic relationships, specifically during his 
term of office, Bishop Scaife comments: 

“The dealings of Roman Catholics with 
their Christian brethren over the past years, 
have been no less than exemplary. Currently, 
they are engaged in more discussions with 
more separate denominations than any other 
Christian body.” 

Bishop Scaife, who has represented the 
Episcopal Church as a delegate to and medi- 
ator with the Orthodox Church throughout 
the world, was asked what he felt was the 
value of the closer relationship he has ef- 
fected between the two churches. 

“I pray,” he replied, “that the work that 
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has been done in Anglican-Orthodox rela- 
tions has resulted in an increase of love be- 
tween brothers. There is too little of that in 
this world, and the more we have the better 
for all of us.” 


PARISHONER’S PROBLEM TODAY 


What, in Bishop Scaife’s opinion, is the 
greatest stumbling block to the average pa- 
rishoner today, in the development of his 
religious life? 

“Doubt is, and always has been, the great- 
est stumbling block,” he replies, “Doubts 
about whether the Church is moving too 
fast; doubts as to whether the Church is 
moving at all; doubts about the future and 
about the meaning of the past. 

“And doubt,” he says, “is merely a lack of 
trust in whether God really works in His 
world. 

“He does.” 

A wide spectrum of sociological and civic 
issues have appeared, particularly during the 
last decade of Bishop Scaife’s service. 

They ranged from race relations to mili- 
tary service, from a challenging of long- 
established ethical and moral percepts to 
interpretation and usage of scientific ad- 
vancements. 

In 1965, invited to deliver a major address 
before the Citizens Advisory Committee on 
Community Improvement hearing on hous- 
ing and blight, Bishop Scaife declared: 


VIEWS ON HOUSING 


“There can be no East Side, West Side, 
North or South Side, in dealing with this 
city-wide problem. 

“We are to work man to man, face to 
face, shoulder to shoulder—Negro and White, 
Christian and Jew, as brothers sharing not 
only a common cause, but also a common 
Father. 

Does the bishop feel such an attitude is 
present in the city today? 

“While I believe race relations here have 
improved to a degree,” he reports, “they have 
not come as far as I had hoped, We must 
guard against losing the ground we have 
taken and face the fact that our common 
life is far more important than our private 
predilections. 

“If we once relax and allow this city to 
split into racial factions, each with its own 
special interests, we shall cease to have a 
community and find ourselves in the midst 
of a battleground.” 

To questions on other leading issues of the 
day the bishop had this to say: 


MATTER OF MORALITY 


Q—iIn your opinion, are we in the midst 
of a drastic change in the morality of sex, 
or is it a reformation or a tangent? 

A—Regrettably, every generation believes 
that it invented sex and sets out to market it 
to the rest of the world. We are witnessing 
less of a sexual revolution, than a new, and 
rather boring, willingness to talk about what 
has been going on for eons. 

Q—What of the current “rebellion” of 
youth? Where in. your judgment have 
parents of today’s unruly youth failed? 

A—"Failure” is a relative term and not 
one I necessarily would apply to the parents 
of today’s so-called “unruly youth.” 

These young people have taken most 
seriously, the values of their elders: Equality 
and dignity for all men, the necessity of 
peace among nations, the joys of the good 
life and the importance of the care and re- 
pair of the environment which sustains us. 

However, a lesson we seem to have ne- 
giected is that passionate ideals do not re- 
place hard work; that rhetoric is a poor sub= 
stitute for reason, and that self-sacrificing 
love brings more results than random, ca- 
pricious violence. 


BIRTH CONTROL, DIVORCE 


Q—What is the Episcopal Church's atti- 
tude toward birth control, abortion, divorce 
and remarriage? 
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A—The Episcopal Church's attitudes to- 
ward birth control, abortion, divorce and 
remarriage are premised on the primacy of 
Charity. 

While we believe that children are a bless- 
ing to a marriage, we also feel that the mar- 
riage partners should, in the wisdom of their 
own consciences, determine for themselves, 
how many children will contribute to the 
health and growth of the marriage relation- 
ship. 

Abortion is a far more complex matter 
and one which, in most situations, we view 
with alarm. However, certain rare and un- 
usual circumstances demand special pastoral 
considerations. 

The Episcopal Church does not condone 
divorce. On the other hand, in the case of 
marriages which have been entered into con- 
trary to the laws of the Church, we have 
provisions for providing ecclesiastical annul- 
ments. 

Those who divorce and remarry are subject 
to individual discipline. In all these cases, 
our desire is not to punish or condemn, but 
to restore those whose lives are troubled and 
disordered to the full life of the Church. 

Christ commissioned us to love and forgive 
sinners, and that is our first job: 


ON THE HUMAN SIDE 


On the human side, Bishop Scaife has 
brought to the diocese a naturalness of man- 
ner and conviviality of spirit that, of them- 
selves, have won him many followers, includ- 
ing youthful communicants. 

At the annual ball in his honor, the high- 
light of the evening was when he went to 
the piano to play popular tunes to the de- 
light of the guests. 

Despite the burden of his office, he con- 
tinued to exercise scholarship, reserving the 
right to personally examine young ministers 
ordained here in Greek. Recently, he taught 
a course in philosophy and religion at Cani- 
sius College. 

The Episcopal Diocese’s seventh bishop 
took his religion home to the large white- 
brick, green-shuttered house at 36 Lincoln 
Parkway, where he received religious person- 
ages from throughout the world. 

CHAPEL IN HIS HOME 


He had a chapel built there. It was de- 
signed so he might worship as master of his 
household with his family, while still retain- 
ing the traditional liturgical place of a 
bishop. 

What is the message of Bishop Scaife, as 
he leaves office? What encouragement would 
he give and what pitfalls would he point out 
to the members of his 75 churches, and to 
Buffalo, as a city? 

“I would like’ to remind both the people 
of the church and the people of the city,” he 
Says, “that they must settle for nothing less 
than perfection in their own lives and the 
life of their community. 

“There is no such thing as ‘half a saint,’ 
anymore than there is a ‘partially starving’ 
child. 

“We must pray constantly that God will 
strip ùs of our pride and sin, while we labor 
to strip our city of its slums, its polluted air, 
and its racial injustice.” 

Bishop Scaife and his wife, the former 
Eleanor M. Carnochan, will remain in Buffalo 
for the present. 


SUPPORTING THE PASSAGE OF 
H.R. 15424 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 21 of this year, this body took a 
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decisive step toward the revitalization of 
the U.S.-flag merchant fleet when it 
yoted nearly unanimously in favor of 
amendments to the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. 

I am proud that I was one of the 307 
Members of this body who voted in favor 
of this legislation, because by our ac- 
tion we have expressed our commitment 
to helping our merchant marine move 
back into contention for the ever-in- 
creasing cargo which moves to and from 
our shores. 

The 307 to 1 vote by this House dem- 
onstrates that there is overwhelming 
support for positive action that will re- 
verse the downward trend which has 
marked American maritime affairs for 
the nearly quarter of a century since the 
end of World War II. I think none of us 
labors under the delusion that this legis- 
lation will correct all of the ills of our 
merchant fleet. These ills have been de- 
veloping for more than two decades, and 
it would be unrealistic. to believe that 
they can be remedied overnight. We have 
a long uphill climb in front of us—one 
which will stretch over a period of many 
years—before we can be assured that we 
have become, once again, a major mari- 
time power. But the important thing is 
that we have finally made a beginning— 
we are, at long last, headed on the proper 
course. 

The significance of this bill lies more 
in the concepts which it embodies, than 
in the actual first steps toward regaining 
our position among the seafaring nations 
of the world. I say this, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause, for the first time, we have ap- 
proved maritime legislation that seeks 
to assist all segments of the merchant 
marine to share in the benefits of our 
national maritime program. 

I do not wish to belabor the subject of 
the inequities which existed under the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 as origi- 
nally written—although the fact of the 
matter is that, whatever the intention of 
the Congress 34 years ago, that legisla- 
tion has, over the years, worked to the 
benefit of only one-third of the American 
merchant marine, and has left the re- 
maining two-thirds virtually without 
protection against the predatory com- 
petition of foreign merchant vessels, built 
by cheap labor and manned by cheap 
labor. 

There have been some justifications 
advanced for the fact that the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 restricted its benefits 
so narrowly. At the time of the bill’s en- 
actment, our foreign trade was primarily 
centered on the liner trade; bulk-cargo 
carriage constituted only a minute frac- 
tion of the Nation’s waterborne imports 
and exports. Perhaps the drafters of the 
1936 act were unable to foresee what ac- 
tually occurred—the decline of the liner 
trade and the enormous expansion of the 
bulk trade. Certainly I do not impugn the 
motives of the legislators who drafted 
that act 34 years ago. But many of us 
have long regretted both the inflexibility 
of the 1936 act, and the even greater 
inflexibility of those who, over the years, 
have had the responsibility for its ad- 
ministration. 

So the greatest significance in the bill 
which this House adopted on May 21— 
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the day before Maritime Day—tlies in the 
fact that its provisions are less restric- 
tive, and its goal is to operate in assist- 
ance of all elements of the merchant 
marine, whatever relative role each seg- 
ment might currently play in terms of 
our total waterborne foreign commerce. 

This legislation is not perfect, by any 
means, It still denies some forms of as- 
sistance to major segments of the mari- 
time industry. It does not offer help, 
for example, in either building or oper- 
ating ships on the Great Lakes, in serv- 
ice to the offshore areas of Hawaii, Alas- 
ka, Puerto Rico, or Guam, or in the fish- 
ing industry. But it does extend the 
beginning of some forms of help to all 
of these segments, as well as to all of 
our deep-sea vessels engaged in inter- 
national trade. 

But the fact that the bill.is less than 
perfect scarcely detracts from the prin- 
ciples which it embodies, and from the 
first steps that it proposes to begin to 
remedy the years of neglect of this im- 
portant industry. 

I am pleased that the bill received 
such overwhelming and bipartisan sup- 
port in this House, that it represents the 
joint efforts both of the legislative 
branch and the executive branch, and 
that it enjoys virtually the unanimous 
endorsement of all segments of the mari- 
time industry, and the overwhelming 
support of maritime management and 
labor, alike. 

This legislation has been a long time 
in coming. It is my earnest hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that we will witness its quick 
approval in the other body of the Con- 
gress, its prompt signing by the Presi- 
dent, and its speedy implementation by 
the Maritime Administration. 


ADDRESS BY CARL FENICHEL, 
LEAGUE SCHOOL FOR SERIOUSLY 
DISTURBED CHILDREN 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the ex- 
cellent address of Carl Fenichel, Ed. D., 
director of the League School for Seri- 
ously Disturbed Children in Brooklyn, 
which was delivered at the school’s 17th 
annual luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on May 9, 1970. 

When the league school was founded 
in 1953 there were no day schools in the 
country for mentally ill children diag- 
nosed as schizophrenic. During the past 
17 years the school has won national 
and international recognition for dem- 
onstrating that seriously disturbed chil- 
dren, previously institutionalized as hope- 
less, can remain at home within the 
family and be helped within the com- 
munity. 

I commend to my colleagues the con- 
tents of Dr. Fenichel’s address which 
outlines some of the more recent achieve- 
ments of the school. I am sure that all 
Members of this body will concur in his 
concluding statement that “every child— 
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no matter how disturbed or disabled— 
is entitled to achieve his full potential 
and to live with human dignity in the 
family of man.” His remarks follow: 
ADDRESS BY CARL FENICHEL, Ep. D. 

Recent tragic events in Cambodia and on 
the Kent State campus have dimmed our 
memories of what happened a few short 
weeks ago when the world watched and 
waited anxiously as three astronauts strug- 
gled for survival in outer space close to the 
edge of disaster. The impact of that near- 
tragedy impelled many of us to identify close- 
ly with the anguish of other human beings 
bordering on the brink of doom. After four 
long days and nights of harrowing suspense, 
there was wide global relief and rejoicing 
when these three men touched earth again. 

This afternoon I’d like to bring you up-to- 
date on the rescue of three other human 
beings that will never make the front-page 
headlines. It concerns three of our Own boys 
who had been trapped in the long, dark ter- 
ror of mental illness and whose future looked 
equally grim and hopeless when they first 
come to League School. For many years the 
disordered minds of these three boys were 
far out in space, hovering on the thin edge 
of life. Today we can all proudly rejoice for 
our three boys have now been returned to 
earth and have rejoined the human family. 

When Simon was admitted to League 
School six years ago, he was diagnosed as 
autistic, ritualistic and withdrawn. His 
thinking was seriously disturbed and dis- 
torted, He had no self-control and no ability 
or desire to relate to people. After four years 
of education and rehabilitation at the League 
School, Simon was gradually and successfully 
absorbed into a full-time regular junior high 
program where his scholastic and social 
skills showed continued improvement, This 
June he will be graduating with superior 
grades of 90 and above in all but one subject. 
Simon is now the pride and joy of all his 
junior high teachers who have told us how 
much they will miss him when he moves on 
to high school in September. 

Then there is Perry who, when he came to 
us ten years ago, was considered a classical 
ease of childhood schizophrenia. He was 
overwhelmed ty anxieties, phobias, com- 
pulsions and confused thinking that he 
found it hard to hold on to minimal con- 
tact with reality. After seven years of slow 
but steady progress, Perry was able to move 
on from League School to high school where 
he made a fine adjustment. This June, Perry 
will be graduating from high school with 
excellent grades and in September he will 
be entering a Brookyln college. 

The third boy is Ray who came to League 
Schocl 14 years ago, diagnosed as hopelessly 
psychotic, withdrawn, disorganized and un- 
able to relate to people or objects. Today I 
am proud to announce that this once severely 
disturbed boy is now a well-functioning 
young man of 23 and that within the next 
few weeks Ray will be graduating from a 
college ir New England with highest aca- 
demic honors. 

We are happy to share these heartening 
news items with all of you good friends and 
supporters zho have made it possible for us 
to reach out and bring many of our lost 
children back to earth. 

Today we are gathered here to remember 
and to renew a commitment to the pioneer- 
ing achievements of League School which 
over these past 17 years has broken through 
much of the doom and despair that have 
darkened the lives of deeply disturbed 
children and their families. 

While the impact and significance of our 
School gains greater momentum and glows 
ever brighter with each passing year, it seems 
to many of us that much of the world out- 
side has little to glow about. In fact, each 
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morning's headlines make many of our staff 
and our visitors wonder on which side of the 
League School door does sanity live—outside 
or in? It is a sad and bitter commentary on 
the so-called “normal” world outside that all 
too often our small corner of earth in Brook- 
lyn—devoted exclusively to the most dis- 
turbed, disordered and disorganized chil- 
dren—is a shining sanctuary of peace, 
serenity, security and sanity in contrast to 
the mad, violent, unsafe and corroding 
world outside the League School doors. 

As we move into the decade of the 70’s the 
new “in” word on the tongues and minds of 
millions of concerned Americans is “ecol- 
ogy”—the science of man’s interaction with 
his physical and human environment. The 
alarm is sounding and spreading across our 
nation and the world that mankind is foul- 
ing his own nest and plundering his home 
on earth, and that nature’s deadliest para- 
site and murderer is man himself. We are 
waking to the urgent need for immediate 
and drastic action against the prospect of 
self-extermination that faces all humanity 
by the erosion and waste of our resources 
and the pollution of our land, our water and 
our air. 

But unfortunately we have not yet fully 
awakened to the pollution of our hearts and 
minds by an agonizing war, racism, poverty, 
perpetual violence and hate, dehumanization 
and indifference to the needs of the hungry 
and the handicapped—each of which is as 
fatally poisonous to our human environment 
as the physical pollution of the earth on 
which we live. 

We know that there are no easy solutions 
to the multitude of frightening and com- 
plex problems that confront our world to- 
day. And yet there are some important les- 
sons that our League School experiences have 
taught us which I believe should make us 
feel a little more hopeful about our chances 
for survival and for shaping a better world 
tomorrow. 

The basic lesson is that progress in a de- 
mocracy doesn't just happen. It comes from 
the aroused and enlightened conscience and 
action of its citizens. All change starts with 
people. The League School didn't just hap- 
pen. The League School is people who made 
things happen. 

During the early years of League School, its 
chances for survival looked dismal indeed. 
They were years of endless struggle trying 
to keep our doors open and our untried ideas 
alive as we faced the daily specter of unpaid 
bills and the weekly crisis of meeting the 
perennial payroll. We had no wealthy bene- 
factors, no endowment funds, no foundation 
grants, no government assistance, no com- 
munity support. We were rich in nothing but 
hope and the resolute will of a small band of 
people filled with a sense of purpose and 
armed with the moral imperative that men- 
tally sick children must not be excluded from 
the human race. 

True, the opening of our School was grate- 
fully welcomed by parents as the answer to 
their prayers and dreams of finding a place 
that would keep their child out of the state 
hospital. And yet for several years after our 
pioneering day school program was launched 
it met with little or no acceptance or sup- 
port by professionals, government agencies 
or citizens in the community. 

We know that old habits and traditions 
die hard. Exclusion and isolation had been 
society's prescription for the mentally ill 
down through the ages. Even in the en- 
lightened 20th century, separation of the 
deeply disturbed child from his family was 
widely advocated and justified by profession- 
als on the assumption that the child's men- 
tal and emotional disorders were caused by 
the disturbances and inadequacies of his 
parents. 

We found most of our parents no more dis- 
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turbed than most other parents. Nor could 
we uncover any, evidence in the early histor- 
ies of our children that they had suffered re- 
jection or parental deprivation. What we 
found instead were parents who had to go 
through life with the shattering experience 
of having a seriously disturbed child and 
whose personal grief and anguish were made 
heavier by professionals who put ambiguous 
labeis on their child and the finger of blame 
on them as parents. 

The League School refused to accept hos- 
pitalization as the best and only resort for 
all mentally disturbed children. What we 
struggled to achieve were more humane and 
more effective strategies and services that 
would give these children the comfort and 
care of home and school in place of the dead- 
end, cold-storage containment of the 
hospital, 

It is worth noting that when the League 
School began, while there were day school 
programs for the blind, the deaf, the mute, 
the retarded, the cerebral palsied and the 
brain-injured, there were none for the seri- 
ously disturbed child. At that time it was the 
general belief of nearly every mental health 
authority that education could do little or 
nothing for children as disturbed as ours. The 
‘treatment most recommended but rarely 
available and much too costly for most fami- 
lies was psychotherapy. And yet the few ex- 
perienced psychotherapists able and willing 
to work with severely disturbed children 
admitted having little or no success, 

With each passing year League School has 
made it increasingly evident that teachers 
trained in special education have an impor- 
tant therapeutic as well as educational con- 
tribution to make and that—with the sup- 
portive skills of other clinical disciplines— 
the school day in a therapeutic classroom can 
do more for the mental health and emotional 
growth of the deeply disturbed child than a 
few weekly hours of psychotherapy in a 
mental health clinic or on a_ psychiatric 
couch. 

Gradually, the quiet story of our work 
began to spread and eventually what was 
happening on an obscure little street in 
Brooklyn became known to parents and pro- 
fessionals across the cities and towns of 
America and beyond. Today our schoolhouse 
has become a place of almost daily pilgrim- 
age as more and more state and private 
hospitals, clinics, mental health boards, and 
boards of education are hoping and planning 
to start similar day school programs as an 
essential community facility to help dis- 
turbed children. As Governor Rockefeller de- 
clared when he came to dedicate our new 
building about two and a half years ago: 
“Professionals from six continents beat a 
path to the League School to learn how to 
establish similar stations of hope for dis- 
turbed children.” 

The teachers and clinicians at League 
School work untiringly to stir and waken the 
closed and disabled minds of children; to 
stimulate and guide the withdrawn ones who 
live in silence and in solitude; to quiet and 
comfort the wild, explosive ones and help 
them find the peace that comes with self- 
control; to bring order and purpose to the 
chaotic minds of the mentally disordered so 
that they can begin to make sense of a 
world they cannot cope with or understand. 

Our program has succeeded in rehabilitat- 
ing many children who might otherwise 
have to spend and end their days vegetating 
in institutions, It has enabled us to reach 
and teach many children considered inac- 
cessible and uneducable, It has furthered the 
emotional growth of severely disorganized 
children by helping them develop the many 
skills needed to play, work and relate appro- 
priately with others. Through the years our 
program has made it possible for many of 
our children to move on to regular or special 
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classes in the New York City school system, to 
learn vocational skills and work habits, hold 
down jobs, earn a livelihood and lead mean- 
ingful and useful lives. 

Now we don’t want anyone to go away 
from here with the idea that we don’t know 
the bitter taste of failure. No matter how 
hard we try to help each child—we don’t al- 
ways succeed, When you work with children 
as sick as ours, dedication is no substitute 
for knowledge. Even with the most tender 
loving care, expert handling and sensitive 
understanding, the knowledge and skills 
available today in the fields of special edu- 
cation, psychiatry, psychology, neurology and 
biochemistry are neither adequate nor pre- 
cise enough to help every child. Despite all 
our efforts and hopes, we realize that some 
of our children will have to spend interludes 
or entire lifetimes within a totally supportive 
sheltered environment. 

Our field needs far more information on 
how handicapped children learn and why 
many of them fail. And yet we cannot afford 
to wait until we reach that heavenly state of 
absolute wisdom before we start working 
to help these children. While we are humbly 
aware of the serious gaps in professional 
knowledge, we know too that because of a 
shortage of funds and a surplus of indiffer- 
ence much of what has been learned over 
the past few decades is not being used to 
help most mentally and emotionally handi- 
capped children. 

This was brought into sharp focus in the 
recently completed study by the Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Health of Children which 
was established four years ago on a mandate 
from the U.S. Congress. The Commission’s 
Final Report, which is the work of the na- 
tion’s outstanding authorities in the mental 
health field, has now been submitted to Con- 
gress, and it presents hundreds of pages of 
damning evidence on the shameful plight of 
our mentally ill and other handicapped 
children. 

Here are a few direct quotes from the 
Final Report on how our children are being 
shortchanged by national neglect and in- 
difference: 

“We proclaim we are a nation devoted to 
its young. Yet we find ourselves dismayed by 
the violence, frustration and discontent 
among our youth and by the sheer numbers 
of emotionally, mentally, physically and so- 
cially handicapped youngsters in our midst. 
It is shocking to know that thousands of 
children are still excluded from our schools, 
that millions in need go untreated, and that 
many still suffer from hunger and malnu- 
trition.” 

Summarizing the Joint Commission’s study 
are two simple declarative sentences which 
reveal our nation's lack of concern for men- 
tally, emotionally and physically handi- 
capped children: “There is not a single com- 
munity in this country which provides an 
acceptable standard of services for its men- 
tally ill children ... We have knowledge 
and the resources to remedy many of these 
conditions yet we lack a genuine commit- 
ment to do so.” 

People and nations show their genuine 
commitment not by what they say—but by 
what they do. We say that our children are 
America’s most precious resource. Let’s see 
how precious they really are. A few years 
ago the Johnson administration appropriated 
over 1 billion dollars to support the price of 
cotton and 1/20 that amount for children’s 
mental health services. By our actions. which 
do we value more—our cotton or our 
children? 

Recently, the Nixon administration vetoed 
a budget of 19 billion dollars for our nation’s 
health, education and welfare services be- 
cause it was excessive and inflationary—but 
approved a budget of 23 billion for a war 
in Vietnam with no questions asked, By our 
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actions which do we value more—warfare 
or welfare, killing or helping children? 

The Joint Commission’s Report on the 
critical shortage or non-existence of educa- 
tional and other services for the mentally 
handicapped comes as no surprise to heart- 
sick parents and frustrated professionals 
seeking to place children desperately in need 
of immediate help who end up nowhere ex- 
cept on long waiting lists that grow longer 
each day. 

The basic reason for this shortage is money. 
Since special educational programs cost more 
than regular educational programs there is 
a greater reluctance to spend funds for the 
handicapped. Where such funds are made 
available they are almost always used for the 
mildly handicapped who are likely to need 
less help and at a cheaper per capita cost 
than the more severe cases. 

Over the years our League School policy 
of working with the most severely disturbed 
has been questioned by many who claim 
that ours is too costly a program for children 
with so poor a prognosis. We know of at least 
three educational facilities in New York City 
that had been working with severely dis- 
turbed children up to this year but who now 
have decided to change their admissions pol- 
icy and take only the mildly disturbed whose 
improvement will be surer and cheaper. 

So there it is: the children who need help 
most usually end up getting little or nothing 
because it costs too much and takes too long. 
I believe the time has come for America, 
which puts no ceilings on what it spends on 
& barbaric war in Asia and on journeys to 
dead planets, to reverse its priorities and stop 
putting price tags on the welfare of our chil- 
dren—normal or handicapped. The worth of 
our society and its people will be judged not 
by its wealth or weaponry but by its dedi- 
cation to human needs. 

All over our nation are desperate parents 
searching for a more decent destiny for their 
handicapped children. And all around them 
are neighbors and fellow citizens blind to the 
needs and deaf to the cries of these children. 
The cries of these children should be thun- 
dering in the ears and minds of all America. 
We must waken our people and our govern- 
ment to an essential, moral and democratic 
principle: that every child—no matter how 
disturbed or disabled—is entitled to achieve 
his full potential and to live with human 
dignity in the family of man. 


MY 1970 CONGRESSIONAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, each year 
in an effort to more closely determine the 
attitudes and opinions of my constitu- 
ents I conduct a thorough poll by mail. 

It is my privilege to represent north- 
east Philadelphia, the most rapidly grow- 
ing section of the city of Philadelphia. 
The total population of the district is now 
approaching 500,000 with the post office 
household count now at 141,378. 

All of us know the frustration of try- 
ing to get our constituents’ views. The 
population explosion has made it virtu- 
ally impossible to talk to but a fraction 
of our constituents. I have found that 
using a questionnaire gives every family 
I represent in the Congress an opportu- 
nity to express its views. 
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With the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I enter my current poll in the 
RECORD: 

CONGRESSMAN JOSHUA EILBERG WANTS YOUR 
OPINION 
JUNE, 1970. 

DEAR FRIEND: As your Congressman, I am 
called on to vote in your behalf on a grow- 
number of increasingly complex questions 
affecting the future of the Nation and the 
lives of each one of us. 

None of these questions lend themselves 
to easy answers and frequently I am called 
upon to vote with a simple “yes” or “no.” 

I believe that to do my job more effectively 
I must know how you are thinking on the 
issues, As many of you know, I return home 
every weekend to meet with our community 
groups and to talk with as many of our 
friends and neighbors as possible. 

But the days are never long enough. While 
I speak with many people I realize that they 
represent only a fraction of our Northeast 
Philadelphia community, now approaching 
a half-million in population, 

That is why it is important that you take 
a few minutes from your busy life to answer 
this questionnaire. The job of governing the 
United States belongs to all of us. 

Please fold according to the instructions 
and return it to me as soon as you can. Your 
answers will be confidential, The results of 
this poll will be mailed to every household 
in Northeast Philadelphia. 

Because the technical requirements of a 
poll like this sometimes restrict the range of 
possible answers, I welcome any additional 
comments you may have, Thank you for your 
consideration and attention. 

Sincerely, 
JOSHUA EILBERG. 

1. a. Do you believe that inflation is under 
control? 

b. If not where has inflation hurt you the 
most? (check one) 

(1) Food 

(2) Housing 

(3) Education 

(4) Transportation 

(5) Clothing 

(6) Medical Costs 

(7) Taxes 

c. Do you think increased unemployment 
is an acceptable way to curb inflation? 

2. Which tax do you resent the most? 
(check one) 

(a) Federal income 

(b) State sales 

(c) Local real estate 

3. Do you think the present Social Secu- 
rity benefits are adequate? 

4. Non-essential government spending 
must be cut. If you were writing the Federal 
budget, which program would you cut first? 
(check one) 

(a) Crime 
(b) Defense 

Education 

Foreign Aid 

Highways 

Housing 

Pollution control 

Space 
(i) Welfare 
5. Would you increase or cut Federal aid 
to: 
(a) Elementary and secondary public 
schools? 

(b) Private and parochial schools? 

(c) Colleges and universities? 

6. a. Which of the following constitutes 
the most serious threat to your health and 
the health of your children? (check one) 

(1) Air pollution 

(2) Water pollution 

(3) Noise pollution 

b. Who do you think has the greatest 
responsibility for curbing pollution? (check 
one) 
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(1). Government 

(2) Private industry 

(3) The private citizen 

7. a, I do not support an increase in first 
class mail postage to eight cents. Do you? 

b. Rather, I believe junk mail rates should 
be substantially increased to pay their own 
way. Do you agree? 

c. I support strict prohibition of the mail- 
ing of unsolicited pornography. Do you agree? 

8. a. Do you support a Vietnmam-type com- 
mitment in Cambodia and Laos? 

b. Do you believe we should withdraw 
from Vietnam? 

c. If yes, do you think we are withdraw- 
ing fast enough? 

9. Do you think the United States should 
sell Phantom jets to Israel? 

10. a. Do you feel personally threatened by 
crime on the streets? 

b. Do you think the police should be able 
to enter your home and search it without 
first knocking on your door? 

c. Do you think persons outside the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service should be allowed to see 
your income tax return? 

11. a. Would you reduce first offender pen- 
alties for possession of marijuana? 

b. Would you increase the penalties for 
those who sell drugs to school children? 

12. Do you think that 18, 19, and 20 year 
olds should be permitted to vote? 

13. Do you think Associate Justice William 
O. Douglas should remain on the Supreme 
Court? 

14. What do you think are the three most 
pressing problems facing America today? 
Please list in order of urgency. 

15. What one problem in the Northeast is 
of most concern to you? 


TRIBUTE TO SPEAKER 
McCORMACK 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1970 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to salute Jonn McCormack for his long 
and distinguished service to his country 
and especially to this body. 

Throughout his more than 40 years in 
the House, Speaker McCormacx’s thor- 
ough dedication to his work, his sense of 
fair play, and his kindness and under- 
standing have set a worthy example for 
all who have seryed with him. 

During his remarkable career, JOHN 
McCormack has consistently fought for 
legislation with direction, purpose, and 
effectiveness—legislation that has bene- 
fited every citizen of this country. 

Under his leadership as Speaker of the 
House, some of our most pressing nation- 
al problems were faced with landmark 
legislation the end result: The Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965, the Environmental Quality Act 
of 1969, the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1968—the list goes on. 

To Jonn McCormack, the House of 
Representatives has been a full-time job. 
Few men who have ever served here have 
served with such total dedication. Yet 
despite his many obligations as Speaker, 
JoHN McCormack always found time to 
take a personal interest in each Member 
and to extend to each of us his wise 
counsel and courtesy. 
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It is the true measure of this man that 
he is admired and respected by every 
Member of this body on both sides of the 
aisle. 

I know I speak for all House Members 
when I say that JOHN McCormack will be 
fondly remembered by all who have 
known and served with him. 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS MARKS 
27TH ANNIVERSARY AS HOUSE 
REPUBLICAN WHIP 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1970 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the truly great men in the Congress of 
the United States marks an important 
anniversary today. It was just 27 years 
ago that the Honorable LESLIE C. ARENDS 
became the Republican whip of the 
House of Representatives. 

Les ArenpDs long ago established a rec- 
ord for having served in the position of 
whip longer than any other Member in 
history. In fact, that record was previ- 
ously held by his immediate predeces- 
sor, Congressman Harry Englebright of 
California, who served as Republican 
whip from 1933 until his death in 1943, 
altogether about 11 years. Les ARENDS 
has thus served as Republican whip 16 
years longer than any other Member. 

It is indeed fortunate for the country 
and for his party that Les ARENDS came 
to Congress as a relatively young man. 
He is now completing his 18th consecu- 
tive term as Representative from the 
17th Congressional District, which ad- 
joins on the north and east of the 22d 
District which I have represented for the 
past 12 years. Les ARENDS has seen a lot 
of history made during his 36 years in 
Congress. I believe that perhaps the sin- 
gle most important element in his suc- 
cess as a party leader has been his ability 
to bring people together. No whip in 
such a controversial body as the House 
of Representatives could be successful 
without the ability to get other people to 
join in advancing their party’s cause. 
Les ARENDS possesses this ability in the 
highest degree. And to this quality can be 
attributed some of the most stirring Re- 
publican legislative victories during his 
long service as GOP whip of the House. 

Randall B. Ripley, in his book “Party 
Leaders in the House of Representa- 
tives,” published by the Brookings In- 
stitution in 1967, tells us: 

The name Whip was not formally applied 
to a Member in the House until the end of 
the 19th century. 


Before then Members functioned as 
whips only in connection with important 
legislation on which there was a close 
division between the parties. 

The first whip was a Republican, 
James Tawney, appointed by Speaker 
Reed in 1897. The following list of whips 
and their terms of service is taken from 
Mr. Ripley's book: 

DEMOCRATS 
Oscar Underwood, Alabama, 1900-01. 
James Lloyd, Missouri, 1901-08. 
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Thomas Bell, Georgia, 1913-15(?). 

William Oldfield, Arkansas, 1921-28. 

John McDuffie, Alabama, 1929-33. 

Arthur Greenwood, Indiana, 1933-35. 

Patrick Boland, Pennsylvania, 1935-42. 

Robert Ramspeck, Georgia, 1942-45, 

John Sparkman, Alabama, 1946. 

John McCormack, Massachusetts, 1947-49, 
1953-55. 

Percy Priest, Tennessee, 1949-53. 

Carl Albert, Oklahoma, 1955-62. 

Hale Boggs, Louisiana, 1962-. 

REPUBLICANS 

James Tawney, Minnesota, 1897-1905. 

James Watson, Indiana, 1905-09. 

John Dwight, New York, 1909-13. 

Charles Burke, South Dakota, 1913-15. 

Charles Hamilton, New York, 1915-19. 

Harold Knutson, Minnesota, 1919-23. 

Albert Vestal, Indiana, 1923-31. 

Carl Bachmann, West Virginia, 1931-33. 

Harry Englebright, California, 1933-43. 

Leslie Arends, Illinois, 1943-. 


GREECE AND OUR OWN 
SELF-INTEREST 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
17604, the military construction au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1971 passed the 
House on May 20. Included among its 
provisions was an authorization for $50 
million for financing the U.S. share of 
the NATO infrastructure program. 

The chairman of the committee (Mr. 
Rivers), asked and was granted permis- 
sion that all Members have 5 legislative 
days to extend their remarks on this bill. 
Because of the particular authorization 
to which I have referred I wish to make 
a few remarks relating to the relation- 
ship that should exist between our coun- 
try and Greece. The liberalism that is 
said to be'a reflection of true democracy 
has obviously mislead us somewhere 
along the way. The morning paper tells 
us that. And if is this kind of liberalism, 
the kind that burns down college build- 
ings and views riots in the streets with 
complacency, that has given many peo- 
ple in the United States a wholly dis- 
torted view of Greece and its govern- 
ment today. Although I think that we 
do ourselves and the Greek people a dis- 
service in adopting this attitude, I think 
it very much more important that in 
doing so we tend to forget our own na- 
tional self-interest, the responsibilities 
that we share with the other members of 
all NATO, and thereby seriously limit 
the hard objectivity with which we 
should be viewing the Mediterranean 
area today. 

Some perceptive realist once said 
that: 

Self-interest is not only a legitimate but 


a fundamental cause for national policy, one 
which needs no cloak of hypocrisy. 


Those wise words are being dis- 
regarded today. A person with any real 
understanding of what is best for this 
country cannot but wonder why we have 
a national policy toward Greece that is 
anything short of total cooperation. Its 
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location is of great strategic significance 
to the United States, particularly in the 
light of the massive Soviet incursion into 
the waters of the Mediterranean and the 
equally massive assistance that the 
Soviet Union is now granting to the Arab 
countries in furtherance of the explo- 
sive situation in the Middle East. The 
Soviet Union well knows where its self- 
interest lies. 

We are constantly being reassured that 
international communism is no longer a 
monolithic conspiracy. We are told that 
the Soviet Union does not want war. We 
are begged to believe that the Soviets 
really want world peace. These are things 
that we are asked to believe. But are 
these views acceptable in the light of 
the Russian attitude in the Middle East? 
For that matter are they believable in 
the light of Hungary, Berlin, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Vietnam? 

The national self-interest of the 
United States clearly dictates that we 
should accept our friends and allies 
where we find them. And when we take 
a hard pragmatic look at our country in 
relationship to today’s world we find 
Greece among our stanchest and most 
important friends. 

Just a few days ago in referring to the 
court-martial of members of the under- 
ground organization in Greece the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor ended up its news 
story with these words: 

Although the (Greek) government protag- 
onists have emphasized severity and cold 
logic in the administration of justice, hu- 
manity also has crept in. 


I cite this particular news story be- 
cause it appeared in a newspaper that is 
hardly known for any radical persuasion 
either to the left or the right. The date- 
line of the story was Athens. It was not a 
story written in the newsroom of the 
Christian Science Monitor here in the 
United States. It represented an on-the- 
spot appraisal of the situation. 

Is the present Greek Government lack- 
ing in some respects? I know of no gov- 
ernment in the world today that can hold 
itself up as a model of absolute perfec- 
tion. Congress could go out of session and 
the President could go on vacation if we 
achieved this kind of perfection in our 
own country. Difficult situations call for 
strong measures, and I do not think it is 
our obligation here in the United States 
to attempt to judge how Greece will run 
itself. That’s up to the Greeks. 

Our Ambassador to Greece, Mr. Henry 
J. Tasca, arrived there only this past 
January. It is my understanding that he 
was told to report back on the pros and 
cons of resuming arms shipments to the 
Greeks. I also understand that Mr. Tasca 
has submitted several reports on this 
subject and that they are now under 
study. My own view is that these arms 
shipments should be resumed. And while 
I have a number of reasons for holding 
this belief, I will suggest to those who 
disagree with the present Greek Govern- 
ment that they re-examine that so im- 
portant matter: the self-interest of the 
United States. 

Greek Premier George Papadopoulos 
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recently said that “The political and in- 
tellectual leadership should hoist the 
flag of legality against anarchy and im- 
pose the laws necessary to lead society to 
a safe harbor.” 

Now it may be true that Mr. Papadop- 
oulos’ definition and interpretation of 
some of those words just quoted might be 
somewhat different than you or I might 
have, but the words themselves taken at 
face value could well be applied to the 
needs of our own country today. We in 
this country have not reached a state of 
anarchy but we could hardly say in 
the light of today’s events that our so- 
ciety is resting in “a safe harbor.” When 
that is so, when we have achieved our 
perfection, then we can engage in telling 
the other countries of the world how they 
should run their business. 

Mr Speaker, let me conclude on this 
note: the Soviet Union has not changed 
its spots, its aims are essentially today 
what they have been since the time of 
the Russian Revolution. Greece is our 
fellow member of NATO. The Middle 
East, if it gets out of hand, could supply 
the tinder for the beginning of another 
world war. Greece is an essential ele- 
ment to the maintenance of the United 
States’ position in the Middle East. These 
are all facts, let’s view them as facts, and 
as facts that deeply affect our own coun- 
try and the world. 


LAURENCE C. EKLUND RETIRES 
FROM MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, each of 
us who serve in public office understands 
and appreciates the importance of our 
official actions being reported accurately 
and fairly to those we represent. In a 
democratic system such as ours, of 
course, that function is performed by the 
news media—a function so vital to our 
process that it enjoys constitutional pro- 
tection. 

Yet, I am sure you would agree, Mr. 
Speaker, that any institution in our 
society—but especially the news press— 
is only as good as the men and women 
who work within it. In that connection, 
an able news reporter is always to be 
respected. His ability to report to his 
readers the important event of the day 
accurately, fairly, and within a context 
that makes them truly meaningful is a 
rare gift. 

A man of such talent is Mr. Laurence 
C. Eklund. 

Mr. Eklund, known to his many friends 
and colleagues as “Con,” retired last week 
as Washington correspondent of the Mil- 
waukee Journal. He will be sorely missed 
not only by his readers but by those 
about whom he wrote—sometimes criti- 
cally but always fairly and accurately. 

What I hope will be but the first chap- 
ter of his memoires appeared in the 
Journal of May 17. A story recounting 
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Mr. Eklund’s distinguished journalistic 
career of 44 years was published in the 
Journal of May 24. It is my privilege to 
insert both these stories in the RECORD 
at this point and recommend them to the 
reading of my colleagues. 

To Con Eklund and his lovely wife, 
Ethel, go my best wishes for a relaxing 
and enjoyable retirement. 

The stories follow: 

A WASHINGTON MEMOIR 
(By Laurence C. Eklund) 


President Nixon, whose phenomenal mem- 
ory amazes reporters, reminded me not long 
ago that he and I had arrived in Washington 
about the same time. 

The president’s recollection was correct. 
He began serving in January, 1947, as a 34 
year old congressman from California. I came 
here the following month to establish The 
Milwaukee Journal’s Washington bureau. 

As it happened, I saw a lot of Nixon and 
another future president, the 29 year old 
congressman from Massachusetts, John F. 
Kennedy, while covering my first big story 
for The Journal's fledgling, one man bureau. 

They were members of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, It was holding 
hearings on the Taft-Hartley bill which, 
passed over President Truman's veto, amend- 
ed labor relations laws in favor of manage- 
ment. Nixon was the lowest ranking Republi- 
can on the committee and Kennedy ranked 
next to the bottom on the Democratic side. 
The hearings involved testimony of many 
Milwaukeeans. 

One of those witnesses, Harold R. Chris- 
toffel, former president of United Auto Work- 
ers Local 248 at Allis-Chalmers, went to jail 
for perjury after he testified before the com- 
mittee that he was not a Communist. Both 
Nixon and Kennedy played a role in the 
long drawn out legal battle that was taken 
twice to the United States Supreme Court. 

Nixon's testimony that he was present 
when the alleged perjury was committed was 
important in producing a conviction at 
Christoffel’s second trial. 

Kennedy made the motion to cite Christof- 
fel for perjury. And he journeyed to Mil- 
waukee as a member of a three man sub- 
committee that helped compile the case 
against the former union leader. 

Another newcomer to Washington early in 
1947 was Joseph R. McCarthy, who had 
toppled the 41 year old La Follette senatorial 
dynasty by beating Sen. Robert M. La Fol- 
lette Jr. in the Republican primary. He 
then went on to defeat Democrat Howard J. 
McMurray in the general election. 

McCarthy had a way, even then, of attract- 
ing colorful acquaintances. 

When Paul Ringler, now an associate edi- 
tor of The Journal, and I went to lunch at 
the Carroll Arms Hotel the first day I arrived 
in Washington, we found McCarthy eating 
with Prince Otto, pretender to the throne of 
Austria. The archduke, a pleasant young man 
of 34, was seeking the new senator’s support 
on a project. 

Before coming to Washington, I had inter- 
viewed McCarthy at length as he relaxed at 
the King’s Gateway Hotel at Land o’ Lakes 
after his victory in the Senate race. 

It wasn’t until years after that northern 
Wisconsin interview that McCarthy, buoyed 
by material from a friend on a Chicago news- 
paper, hit political paydirt with his speech at 
Wheeling, W. Va., against alleged Commu- 
nists in government. 

On Feb. 6, 1954, by which time there had 
been ample evidence that McCarthy was not 
& standard bearer for the liberal Republicans. 
The New Yorker magazine tossed back at me 
& portion of that northern interview, under 
this chiding headline: 
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“THE CLOUDED CRYSTAL BALL,” (From a 
story by Laurence C. Eklund in the Milwau- 
kee Journal, Noy. 10, 1946). 

“In talking with McCarthy one gets the 
impression that he will make a record as a 
liberal Republican, and that he will be clos- 
er to Republicans of the type of former Gov. 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota and Senators 
Wayne Morse of Oregon and Joseph Ball of 
Minnesota than he will be to Sen. Robert 
Taft of Ohio, the apparent conservative 
choice for president in 1948. Evidently, he 
will not be satisfied with a Republican pro- 
gram that calls for “free enterprise.’ ” 

That’s what I wrote, all right. 

But McCarthy chose to ignore my predic- 
tions and gleefully pursued the nonexistent 
Communists in the State Department—with 
the active support and connivance of Taft, 
although it apparently was not love at first 
sight. 

i 1946, when McCarthy was seeking Re- 
publican support for his primary battle 
against La Follette, I obtained a letter from 
Taft to Lester J. Bradshaw, then of Mil- 
waukee, in which Taft revealed a close po- 
litical kinship with La Follette. 

Publication of the letter in The Journal 
caused a sensation. Taft got it back from 
Bradshaw and denied having written it, but 
fortunately I had taken the precaution of 
having it photostated. The Journal also pub- 
lished the photostat. 

And in Washington, when McCarthy and 
his administrative ‘assistant, Victor Johns- 
ton, walked into Taft’s office to meet the 
Ohio senator for the first time, Taft Jumped 
up, pumped Johnston's hand, and exclaimed: 
“Glad to meet you, senator.” The white 
maned Johnston looked more like a senator 
than his boss did. 

Personally, I would rather remember Mc- 
Carthy for his kind way with children and 
his home cooked chicken dinner (his secret 
was to use a lot of butter) than for his re- 
peated attacks on The Journal as the “Daily 
Worker of Wisconsin.” He never could under- 
stand that such attacks also were attacks 
on me as one of several hundred employe- 
owners of a rather successful capitalistic 
enterprise. That is a point that other poli- 
ticlans, some long forgotten, have been equal- 
ly unable to grasp. 

It was over McCarthy that President Tru- 
man began his long feud with Dwight D. 
Eisenhower that didn’t end until Nov. 25, 
1963, at the funeral of President Kennedy. 

The peppery Missourian excoriated Eisen- 
hower for yielding to pressure to delete from 
a 1952 Milwaukee campaign speech praise 
of Gen. George C. Marshall, who McCarthy 
had attacked as a captive of a conspiracy to 
abet Soviet designs. 

Sen. Wiley’s usual greeting to me during 
his years as senator often included the com- 
plaint, boomed out at a cocktail party or 
across a crowded restaurant, that he wasn’t 
getting enough ink in The Journal. I usually 
retorted mildly that his activities weren’t ex- 
actly ignored by the newspaper and that, in 
fact, he was written up rather frequently. 
It got to be kind of a joke. 

The fact is that Wiley, for all his back- 
slapping ebullience, was a good and gusty 
senator, as well as a great story teller with 
whom a luncheon in the Senate restaurant 
was a most jolly affair. 

In his switch from isolationism to inter- 
nationalism in the midst of World War II, 
and in his opposition to the Bricker amend- 
ment limiting the treaty making power of 
the president, he showed courage in the face 
of bitter opposition from the right wing of 
his own party. 

And his long, successful fight for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway was a crowning achieve- 
ment. 

Wiley, 78, lost his cool during his dis- 
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astrous 1962 re-election campaign against 
Democrat Gaylord Nelson when he told me 
that Nelson was “stupid” and a “nit-wit" 
and only “half a Viking” who couldn’t speak 
Norwegian while he (Wiley) was a full Vi- 
king who spoke Norwegian fluently. 

What a pity he didn't retire voluntarily at 
the age of 78. 

Besides recording national politics, the 
conscientious Washington reporter tries to 
stay in contact with visitors from his home 
state. He gets invited to a variety of semi- 
social events sponsored by home organiza- 
tions; for instance, a chamber of commerce, 
a bankers’ association or a rural electric co- 
operative. 

These events occasionally produce news 
stories. But since 1949, the annual congres- 
sional dinner of the Wisconsin State Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been mainly social and 
predictably nonnewsworthy. That was the 
year that the guests turned on their hosts, 
and I reported it. 

Democratic Rep. Andrew J. Biemiller of 
Milwaukee tangled with a sizable delegation 
of Wisconsin doctors who had flown to Wash- 
ington to lobby against the Truman admin- 
istration’s compulsory health insurance bill, 
of which Biemiller was a sponsor. 

And Rep. Frank B. Keefe of Oshkosh, a 
big man with an impressive voice, chided his 
hosts for demanding cuts in federal expend- 
itures while seeking funds for such things 
as local airports. 

“Every single chamber of commerce in the 
country wants that federal dough we're ap- 
propriating and you'll be the first ones to 
squawk and bombard us if we take it away,” 
thundered Keefe. 

“Hatchet Buried (In Skulls) at State Del- 
egation Fete,” proclaimed the headline over 
my front page story the next day. That did 
it. There hasn’t been a good news story out 
of a state chamber dinner in the last 20 
years. 

Keeping in circulation in a town obsessed 
with propriety can be an amusing course in 
social studies. 

Newspapermen generally have status in 
Washington, but socially they still rank be- 
low official people, including congressional 
secretaries. There even are social pecking or- 
ders among newsmen. 

I brushed up against this in Navy protocol 
when I went with an official party to Nor- 
folk, Va., to get the silver service off the 
battleship Wisconsin for display in the state 
capitol at Madison. 

At a luncheon on board the battleship, 
the ranking guest was Rep. Glenn R. Davis, 
Waukesha Republican, who sat beside the 
captain. Next in order of precedence that 
had been worked out by the Navy several 
days in advance was Davis’ secretary, Jack 
Cory, who more recently retired as editor 
of a chain of Milwaukee suburban weekly 
newspapers. 

In the seating arrangement I ranked below 
Cory, but I was placed closer to the cap- 
tain than was the reporter from Madison's 
Wisconsin State Journal, apparently because 
The Milwaukee Journal had a larger circu- 
lation. 

And down at the end of the table, way be- 
yond the salt, was the news photographer. 

On three reporting trips to protocol con- 
scious Scandinavia I fared a little better so- 
cially than I did around Washington. 

In Sweden especially, presumably because 
I am of Swedish extraction, I occasionally got 
to sit next to the host or hostess and was 
called upon to make the “thank you” speech. 
And in the royal palace in Stockholm, the 
crown prince—now the 87 year old King Gus- 
tay VI Adolph—singled out me and three of 
my journalist colleagues, also of Swedish 
ancestry, for special, warm greetings. I have 
tried not to let all this go to my head. 

The Scandinavian trips meant much more 
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to me than just another assignment, because 
they gave me an opportunity to learn about 
my family background. 

Searching the records at Sunne, the 
Swedish community in provincial Varmland 
where my father was born, I was startled to 
learn that he began life as Jan Jansson, not 
John Eklund. My father, who emigrated to 
Tomahawk, Wis., in 1888, never happened to 
mention to us that he had changed to a sur- 
name meaning “oak park.” 

My brother Oscar feared there had been 
& Scandal in the family. But Pastor Victor 
Rydinge of the Sunne church explained that 
it was customary to change one’s name as my 
father had done when he went to Stockholm 
to become a carpenter for the king. 

Orville Freeman, former Secretary of Agri- 
culture, told me that a grandfather, also a 
Swedish immigrant, changed his name from 
Johnson to Freeman, because there were too 
many Johnsons in the Minnesota lumber 
camp where he worked. 

Freeman figures that his forebearer’s name 
change cost him 50,000 votes when he ran for 
governor of Minnesota in 1954, because many 
voters in the heavily Scandinavian state 
probably didn’t know he was a Swede. 

Through the church records, the Swedish 
Tourist Traffic Association located two sets 
of relatives on my father’s side I never knew 
I had. I met them in 1965 when the Swedish 
government selected me as the American 
journalist to announce plans for Sweden’s 
homecoming year aimed at getting Swedish 
Americans to visit the homeland. 

It was a sentimental journey indeed when 
I went to Rada near Sunne to be feted by my 
newly discovered cousin Kark David Eriksson 
and his daughter's family. 

I gave a bright new Kennedy half dollar 
to Hans Backman my cousin’s 6 year old 
grandson. It was worth the entire trip to 
see the excited boy a towheaded Swede if 
there ever was one study the coin for a long 
time and then hear him exclaim to himself 
in Swedish: “God what a fine coin!” 

I like to think that my young kinsman 
still cherishes it. 


EKLUND Gor TovucH OF Po.trrics EARLY 


(By Robert W. Wells) 

It was a summer of more than 50 years 
ago in Tomahawk, a northern Wisconsin com- 
munity that had been a lumberjack town, 
with the sawdust piling up at the Bill Brad- 
ley mill and the “shanty boys” hurrying into 
town on Saturday nights to spend a week's 
pay in the 30 saloons. 

But now the times were changing and cul- 
ture was not ignored. The Chautauqua move- 
ment which brought lectures on art, religion, 
and world affairs even to such northwoods 
communities was going strong. A Chautau- 
qua meeting was scheduled at Bradley Park 
and the Eklund family had a picnic lunch 
packed and was heading toward this high- 
light of the Tomahawk social season. 


A FLORID SOUTHERNER 


Laurence C. Eklund who is retiring as head 
of The Milwaukee Journal's Washington Bu- 
reau, has traveled widely and known famous 
men since that day in his early boyhood. But 
he remembers walking across the pine needles 
in the park named for his father’s boss to 
listen to his first live politician. 

“He was a florid southerner,” Con Eklund 
said. “I don’t remember his name but I re- 
call how he broke down and cried over how 
much money the United States had spent to 
build the Panama Canal. I think my interest 
in politics stemmed from that speech.” 

Eklund was born in Tomahawk, a fact 
which he had taken for granted until re- 
cently when he had to prove it to the satis- 
faction of the social security bureaucracy. 

Record keeping was more informa] in Lin- 
coln County then than now and Eklund dis- 
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covered some years ago, when he wanted to 
apply for a passport, that there was no record 
of his birth at the courthouse in Merrill. 

Eklund had his older brother, Oscar, go 
with him to the State Department and testify 
that Con was a native Tomahawker, which 
satisfied the passport people. But Oscar is 
now dead and the social security office 
wanted written proof that a Swedish car- 
penter named John Eklund and his wife had 
increased Tomahawk’s population by one on 
May 16, 1905. 


THE 1905 FILES CHECKED 


Eklund called Graham Foster Jr., editor of 
the Tomahawk Leader, who checked the 
newspaper's 1905 files and found an item 
mentioning the birth. But it failed to give 
the baby’s name. 

The Eklunds had been members of what 
was then called the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church—"“there weren’t enough Swedes for 
us to have our own,” Eklund explained, 
apologetically—so Foster got in touch with 
the Rev. Bruce Hanstedt of what is now 
called Grace Lutheran Church. 

The 1905 church records were written in 
Norwegian, but the pastor got one of Con's 
old friends, Mrs. Delia Newborg, to translate. 
Not only Eklund’s May 16 birth but the fact 
that he was duly baptized on Aug. 8, 1905, 
was recorded. The minister dispatched a 
document which satisfied Washington that 
there really was a Con Eklund and that he’d 
been born in Tomahawk, 

Eklund’s father arrived in that community 
in 1889 and built its first skyscraper—a 
frame building which rose to a full two 
stories, a Tomahawk record for the time. As 
a boy, Con tried his hand at carpentry but 
soon gave it up. 


WENT TO UW 

“I was a wood butcher,” he said. “So I 

went to the University of Wisconsin and 
majored in journalism instead.” 


In his senior year, Eklund was associate 
editor of the Daily Cardinal, which meant 
semester had hardly begun before he was 
being denounced by the Janesville Gazette 
as a “harebrained adolescent” and being 
scolded by The Milwaukee Journal for daring 
to say editorially that “Prohibition has been 
an incentive to student drinking.” 

The Capital Times, however, defended Ek- 
lund’s editorial and the following June of- 
fered him a job. In August, he wrote the edi- 
torials. The Journal hired him away from 
the Madison paper, raising its initial offer of 
$25 a week to a princely $30 when Eklund 
pointed out that this was what he was al- 
ready making. 


JOINED JOURNAL IN 1927 


Eklund joined The Journal on Aug. 27, 
1927, so his retirement ends an association 
of nearly 43 years with the paper. 

He helped cover the 1928 campaign in 
which Herbert Hoover beat Alfred E. Smith, 
but like most young reporters he worked on 
a variety of other assignments, including the 
Courthouse, City Hall, the Federal Building 
and an occasional police story, such as a 
fruitless FBI chase through the north woods 
for gangster John Dillinger. 

While Eklund was a university student, 
Philip La Follette, then a young district at- 
torney, had noticed one of his editorials and 
invited him to a series of Sunday night sup- 
pers. When Eklund was assigned to report 
the activities of the Legislature in 1935, La 
Follette was governor. 

“He was one of the most colorful guys I've 
covered,” Eklund said. “There are some others 
on that list—Gov. Julius Heil, Walter Good- 
land, Alexander Wiley and, of course, Joe 
McCarthy. I got to Washington shortly after 
McCarthy went there as senator.” 

Eklund continued to specialize in politics 
in Wisconsin until 1947, when he became The 
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Journal’s first full time Washington cor- 
respondent. Two future presidents arrived as 
congressmen that year—John F. Kennedy 
and Richard M. Nixon. The latter headed a 
list of dignitaries and old friends who sent 
telegrams wishing Eklund well after his re- 
tirement was announced. 

Eklund manned the bureau alone until 
1963, when a second man was added. He con- 
tinued to specialize in reporting political 
news, helping cover national political con- 
ventions in nine presidential election years. 

In 1949, 1959 and 1965, Eklund went on 
reporting trips to Scandinavia. During the 
last such visit, the Swedish Tourist office 
found relatives he never knew he had in the 
province of Varmland where his father was 
born. 

In 1960, he went to Antarctica. His younger 
brother, Carl, was a widely known polar ex- 
plorer for whom the Eklund Islands in the 
Antarctic were named. 


JOINED GRIDIRON CLUB 


Four years ago, Eklund was elected to 
Washington’s Gridiron Club, a newspaper- 
men’s organization limited to 50 active resi- 
dent members. 

Last month, the Wisconsin State Society 
of Washington, composed of former Wiscon- 
sin residents, presented Eklund with a cer- 
tificate of merit for distinguished service. 

Eklund has been married for 39 years to 
the former Ethel Chipman, the daughter of 
a rural Columbia County state legislator 
whom he met while she was working with a 
private welfare organization in Milwaukee. 
They have a son, John, who is with the Post 
Office Department in Washington. 

Eklund’s last day on the job will be Tues- 
day. He will continue to live in a Washing- 
ton suburb, Bethesda, Md. 

PARTY TO BE GIVEN 

A cocktail party for about 200 persons, 
including his fellow members of the Gridiron 
Club, other Washington news colleagues and 
federal officials, will be given in Eklund’s 
honor by The Journal Monday evening at a 
Washington hotel. The newspaper will be rep- 
resented by Irwin Maier, chairman of the 
board of The Journal Company, and Ar- 
ville Schaleben, associate editor. 

John W. Kole, a member of The Journal’s 
Washington Bureau who will succeed Ek- 
lund, and Frank Aukofer, who is moving 
from the paper’s Milwaukee staff to the bu- 
reau, will be introduced. 

In his new status as a man of leisure, 
Eklund plans to do some traveling, including 
a trip to Tomahawk, which he hasn’t visited 
in 30 years. While there, he’s going to stroll 
under the virgin pines in Bradley Park, re- 
membering what it was like to be a small boy 
listening to a politician from the outside 
world who could shed tears over the cost of 
the Panama Canal. 


GODDARD PARK 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Rotary 
Club of Auburn, Mass., has built a strik- 
ingly beautiful park as a memorial to 
Dr. Robert Hutchings Goddard—the vi- 
sionary scientist whose pioneering work 
in rocketry made the space age possible. 
As a young physics instructor at Clark 
University in Worcester, Mass., Goddard 
carried out his early rocket experiments 
on Auburn’s countryside. It was there 
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that on March 16, 1926, he launched the 
world’s first liquid fuel rocket. 

Bordering a lake and a waterfall, the 
park spread over two acres of lawns and 
flowerbeds in the center of Auburn. A 
simple granite monument—bearing a 
plaque honoring Dr. Goddard—com- 
memorates the rocket experiments that 
eventually led to this country’s manned 
landing on the moon. A replica of Dr. 
Goddard’s first liquid fuel rocket is ex- 
hibited in the park. The most spectacu- 
lar exhibit, however, is a giant Polaris 
rocket donated by the U.S. Navy. At its 
base is a fountain, illuminated at night 
so that its spurting water simulates a 
blastoff. 

The Auburn Rotary Club, now 25 years 
old, built the park as its silver anniver- 
sary project. Club members labored a 
year clearing land, seeding lawns, laying 
flower beds, building concrete walkways 
and the exhibits. Contributions from 
members and other Auburn residents 
financed the park. 

The club and its president, Len White, 
deserves commendation for this remark- 
able tribute to the father of the space 
age. 

On May 25—the day Memorial Day is 
marked in Massachusetts—the park was 
dedicated. Dr. Goddard's widow and Ed- 
win Aldrin, Sr., father of the second 
astronaut to step foot on the moon, took 
part in the ceremonies. I was honored 
to give the principal address. 

With permission, Mr. Speaker, I put 
in the Recorp my talk, a Rotary Club 
bulletin outlining plans for the park, 
and the program for the dedication 
ceremonies: 

GODDARD PARK 

Reverend Clergy, Mrs. Robert Goddard, 
Commander MacElvaine, members of the 
Auburn Board of Selectmen, President of 
the Auburn Rotary, Mr. White, ladies and 
gentlemen, I have a feeling as we take part 
in these ceremonies here today that we are 
helping the world and especially the United 
States to repay a debt. 

Dr. Robert Hutchings Goddard, the great 
genius in whose memory we are dedicating 
this monument, was virtually unrecognized 
at the time of his death. 

He was one of the most inspired visionaries 
of all time. As the father of modern rocketry, 
he, more than anyone else, made the space 
program possible. We owe him much. 

Memorial Day is an apt time for the dedica- 
tion of this park. Like the soldiers who sacri- 
ficed their lives on battlefields, Dr. Goddard 
did not seek public honors or personal re- 
wards. 

He dedicated his life to scientific inquiry. 
It is just this kind of selfless dedication 
that we honor on Memorial Day. For soldiers 
it. led to victory in two world wars. For Dr. 
Goddard, it led to the most staggering 
achievement in the history of civilization— 
a manned landing on the moon. 

I think of how frustrating, how unfair life 
must have seemed to this physics professor 
who as early as 1909 became fascinated with 
rocketry. 

That was a year before he was graduated 
from Clark University, where he later taught 
physics, 

As a boy, Robert Goddard dreamed of 
shooting an arrow into space. He even tried 
it, and from the experience realized that 
some method must be developed to give the 
arrow added push after it reached the maxi- 
mum altitude to which a bow could send it. 
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This was the crude beginning of modern 
rocketry. 

Goddard continued his experiments. By 
1916, he had demonstrated the soundness of 
his theories and revealed by actual tests that 
rockets had more thrust in vacuum than 
in air. 

When he prepared a report about a rocket 
that would go to the moon, the result was 
widespread ridicule. 

He was called a crackpot and a faker, 
terms that hurt. But nothing daunted him, 
Thank God he was not a quitter! 

Goddard was so convinced that his theory 
was right that he finally managed to bring 
the Smithsonian Institution to his support, 
the first he had received from anywhere. 

On a $5,000 grant, he was able to go to 
work on the world’s first liquid-fuel rocket— 
and here on March 16, 1926, he gave it its first 
test. 

The importance of this moment in bring- 
ing on the space age was unrecognized at the 
time. The flight lasted less than three sec- 
onds, covered only 184 feet, and reached a 
speed of 60 miles an hour, 

Here, again in 1929, Dr. Goddard launched 
the first rocket to carry a payload—a barom- 
eter, thermometer, and camera. 

But the noise caused such alarm that he 
was barred from making any more rocket 
tests in his home State. 

However, the moment was not without its 
reward, for the resulting furore caught the 
attention of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. 

This distinguished aviator came to talk 
with Dr. Goddard and, as a result, managed 
to obtain for him a $50,000 grant from the 
Guggenheim Fund. This was the money that 
enabled Goddard to set up a workshop near 
the White Sands Proving Ground in New 
Mexico and to produce much larger rockets. 

But he still had not met with complete 
success, when World War II came, he was 
unable to get the war department to take 
interest in what he was doing in behalf of 
national security. 

Meanwhile, somewhat ironically, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, the Germans were 
adopting his methods and applying them 
in the production of V—2's, 

Goddard’s death in 1945 came many years 
before the world realized what a genius he 
was. 

Working virtually alone, he made it possi- 
ble for us to produce the great spaceships 
that have taken our astronauts to the moon. 

If he had had the facilities and financial 
support he needed and deserved, it is diffi- 
cult to estimate how far he might have gone 
before his end came. 

Despite our lack of understanding and 
lack of support, he brought us into the most 
exciting age of all time. You can catch this 
excitement and realize its significance when 
you look up to the moon and ponder that 
this nation succeeded in sending men there 
to explore its surface—Neil Armstrong, Ed- 
win Aldrin Jr., Alan Bean, and Charles Con- 
rad, Jr. What an incredibly fantastic, mag- 
nificent achievement! It clearly demonstrates 
the staggering technological achievements in 
the nation’s space effort—the expertise and 
knowledge and courage of our astronauts. 
And think of it! Dr. Goddard was a pioneer 
in the effort that culminated in the nation’s 
success in space. 

We can never add to his memory too much 
honor and to much tribute. I can sense, 
too, the great pride that Mrs. Robert God- 
dard, who is with us today—a distinguished 
person in her own right—takes on this oc- 
casion as we honor her illustrious husband. 

I come to commend the Charles P. Tuttle 
Post #279, American Legion, and the Au- 
burn Rotary for sponsoring this Memorial 
Day exercise and the dedication of Goddard 
Park. 

We dedicate this beautiful, unique park 
to Dr. Goddard’s memory—in his name and 
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for the continued peaceful exploration of 
space, This place and all that it represents 
will be an inspiration to the young to con- 
tinue to reach for the stars as they recall 
the life and works of Dr. Goddard. 

For what is being done here today and 
its meaning for the future, I express the 
gratitude of the United States of America. 

In recent testimony before Congress, I re- 
call, Dr. Thomas O. Paine, head of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, said: 

“This Nation cannot afford not to have 
Robert H. Goddards in the future.” 

He is right. 


AUBURN SHOOTS FOR THE Moon 


On March 16, 1926, the world's first liquid 
propellant rocket engine was flown at Au- 
burn, Massachusetts by Dr. Robert H. 
Goddard. 

The Rotary Club of Auburn is justly 
proud of this modern heritage and the event 
is recorded in the design of the Club banner. 
Many senior members remember Dr. God- 
dard, and one Club Past-President, his neph- 
ew, still owns the land where Dr. God- 
dard made the flight, which ended on the 
moon in 1969, 

This year, the Rotary Club of Auburn is 
twenty-five years old. For the Silver Anni- 
versary, President Len White elected to have 
the members construct a park to honor the 
memory of Dr, Goddard, Two acres of waste- 
land near the historic site and the center 
of Town, were granted to the Club by the 
Auburn Selectmen. 

The site is on the shore of Mirror Lake, and 
is visible from the Massachusetts Turnpike 
and Interstate Highway 290. Plans were 
drawn in May and approved by Mrs. Goddard 
and the Town officials, 

The plan for the park includes a large 
fountain, the center of which will feature 
a modern Polaris rocket donated by the 
United States Navy. The fountain, which 
sprays water downward from the base of 
the rocket, will be illuminated at night. 
Red underwater lights will give the illusion 
of the rocket starting flight and the upper 
portion will be bathed in white light. 

A system of concrete walkways will con- 
nect the fountain site and parking areas 
with a full-size model of the original God- 
dard rocket on the lawn of the Town Li- 
brary across a small brook which borders 
the park. 

A system of underground lawn sprinklers 
and area lighting of the walkways is in- 
cluded, as well. Adjacent to the fountain, 
there will be a large granite monument bear- 
ing bronze dedication plaques to Dr. God- 
dard and sponsors of the project. 

Work was begun at the time of President 
Len’s installation in June. About 8000 cubic 
yards of earth embankment was donated by 
a company developing a local shopping cen- 
ter. The Club membership was broken down 
into Committees and work assignments were 
scheduled for successive weekends. Auburn 
is a young Club and the groups responded 
enthusiastically in reporting for work and 
obtaining free materials from building sup- 
pliers. A finance committee solicited contri- 
butions of one hundred dollars each from 
private patrons and industrial or commercial 
sponsors. The money contributed is to pay 
for materials and services unobtainable as 
gifts. The members, young and old, have par- 
ticipated in all phases of the work, pouring 
the concrete for the rocket base, fountain 
and walkways; installing electric wiring and 
sprinkler piping; and grading, seeding and 
planting lawns and shrubs. 

The Club’s Rotary Anns participated by 
serving morning coffee at the project site 
and returning with a charcoal grille to offer 
a welcome lunch. Not to be outdone by the 
men, the Rotary Anns will also install some 
2000 tulip bulbs in the planting area at the 
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fountain, and construct flower beds in other 
sections of the park. 

Dedication will take place on Memorial Day, 
1970. Mrs. Robert H. Goddard, wife of the 
late Doctor Goddard, will participate in the 
dedication ceremonies together with Town, 
State and Federal representatives, and the 
Club officers. 

The park will preserve the memory of a 
great American scientist and his historic 
achievement. It will also serve a useful rec- 
reational function for the people of Auburn. 
For Auburn Rotarians, it will stand always 
as real testimony of the Rotary ideal of 
Service above Self. 


EXERCISES AT GODDARD PARK 

Master of Ceremonies: Roger P. Magnu- 
son, Past Commander, Chester P. Tuttle 
Post. 

1. America the Beautiful: Auburn High 
Band, 

2. Invocation: Rev. Bergstrom, Chaplain, 
VA Hospital Jamaica Plains. 

3. Pledge of Allegiance: Boy Scouts & Girl 
Scouts, 

4. Welcome: Mr. Robert Hunter, Chairman, 
Auburn Board of Selectmen. 

5. Lincolns Gettysburg Address: David 
Young. 

6. Flanders Field: Joan Turnblom. 
GODDARD PARK DEDICATION BY ROTARY CLUB OF 
AUBURN 
(Mr. Leonard White, President) 

7. Speakers: Congressman Boland, Mr. Ed- 
win Aldrin. 

8. Selection: Althea Grotto Band. 

9. Presentation Rotary Anns: Mrs. Ralph 
Proctor. 

10. Honored Guest: Mrs. Robert Goddard. 

11. Benediction: Father O’Rourk, North 
American Martyrs Church. 

12. National Anthem—Auburn High School 
Band. 

ROTARY COMMITTEE 

Mr. Leonard White, Mr. John Beadreau, 

Mr. Harold Procter. 


THE POWERFUL INFLUENCE OF 
JOURNALISM 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, two ex- 
cellent articles dealing with various as- 
pects of communications, published in 
the spring 1970 issue of the Columbia 
Journalism Review, clearly illustrate the 
powerful infiuence of journalism and 
recommend steps to assure thoughtful, 
responsible coverage of national and in- 
ternational news. The one article cover- 
ing the scope and role of television jour- 
nalism by Sir William Haley, formerly 
editor of the Times of London and direc- 
tor general of the BBC; and the second, 
covering mass media and violence from 
the Report to the National Commission 
on the Causes and Prevention of Vio- 
lence, deserve wider circulation based on 
their enlightening and informative qual- 
ities. They follow: 

WHERE TV News Fars 
(By Sir William Haley) 

(Television newsmen have become tech- 
nology’s captives. To escape they must go 
beyond showing “happenings” and reintro- 
duce “rifting, reporting, and evaluating.”’) 
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In 1944, when victory in World War II was 
clearly in sight, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation arranged a Commonwealth 
Broadcasting Conference in London to dis- 
cuss postwar service. When the war had 
begun in 1939 the BBC, which had started the 
first. television service in the world, had had 
to shut the service down. As most of those 
at the conference had never seen TV, we 
opened the transmitter for one afternoon and 
showed them transmissions on closed circuit. 
A discussion followed about how TV was 
likely to develop. I said that I thought its 
main long-term service would be in news. 
As communications developed—we could not 
foresee satellites but we were sure that some 
sort of relays would eventually span the 
globe—every country would have visual ac- 
cess to every other country’s happenings. 
The TV screen, wherever it might be, would 
be a window on the world. (It was, I think, 
the first time that metaphor was used for 
the TV screen.) And I forecast that for the 
completely natural use of this service flat 
TV receivers would have to be designed so 
that, like windows, they could be fitted flush 
into the walls of every home (and, while this 
is not yet a practical possibility, it will 
come). 

There are three points to this story. The 
first is the youth—one might say infancy— 
of TV even in 1970; less than twenty-six 
years ago well over 99.99 percent of all those 
now viewing throughout the world had never 
seen TV. The second point is the incredible 
scientific and technical strides the new in- 
vention has made in that short time; as I 
write this the BBC is on the eve of receiving 
in England its first color program direct from 
Australia. The third—and by far the most 
important—point is that although the closed 
circuit showing resulted in some discussion 
of this conception of international news by 
television, there was none at all of the prob- 
lems it would create. The point can be made 
even stronger. Although many of those pre- 
sent at the conference had been responsible 
for handling radio news for up to twenty 
years, no one foresaw that the televising of 
news would bring problems exclusively its 
own, 

One can make excuses. We were still at war. 
The 1936-39 TV programs were a novelty and 
not an integrated service. Before the war 
the BBC's news had not acquired the impor- 
tance, authority, philosophy, and stature 
that came during it. In 1944 we had neither 
the time nor the men to engage in deep 
thinking about the principles of televising 
news. Even if we had thought about them 
the problems could not have been foreseen. 
They could emerge only in practice. And 
what emerged in the early days was not final. 
Not only did the resources of TV change and 
evolve; the news itself changed and evolved. 
Neither the BBC nor the American networks 
nor other countries’ television organizations 
faced as recently as 1960 the deep and con- 
fusing issues that they are having to wrestle 
with in 1970. 

One of the problems my immediate col- 
leagues and I did recognize as soon as we 
restarted TV in 1946 was that it was not pos- 
sible to put the BBC's famous Nine O'clock 
News before the cameras and just leave it at 
that. It is perhaps necessary to explain that 
the 9 p.m. news, the BBC's main news pro- 
gram throughout the war, became a national 
and, to some extent, an international insti- 
tution, Inside the United Kingdom it 
achieved such authority that, no matter 
what the British newspapers might report, 
people did not accept it until they had heard 
it on the 9 o'clock news. The BBC's news 
bulletins were also the main lifeline to oc- 
cupied Europe and a major factor in the 
Resistance. 

This authority of the BBC's news did not 
depend solely on its accuracy. Just as im- 
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portant to the millions who listened was its 
sense of news values. The length and placing 
of each item were objectively and profession- 
ally considered. Even the serious British 
newspapers would compare their main news 
page stories with the selection in the 9 o'clock 
news. They would go their own way, but they 
wished to study their judgment alongside 
that of the BBC. 

It was quickly found that preserving this 
judgment in TV news was a seemingly im- 
possible task. Visual news values are in al- 
most inverse ratio to real news values. What 
is most exciting to see is generally the least 
important to know about. To start. a TV 
news program with an item of the serious- 
ness and length it would be given in radio 
news would in all likelihood result in losing 
the viewer's attention. He would do some- 
thing else until the news was over. 

The BBC was not prepared to have two 
standards of news values for its programs— 
one for radio and the other for TV. So in the 
first years after the war the BBC had no 
televised news, It merely read the 9 o’clock 
radio news in the TV program without any 
attempt to add visual material. Later, TV 
news programs were started. Much profes- 
sional skill has been brought to bear on the 
problem of visual values and real news values, 
and some progress has been made, but the 
problem is still far from solved, 

I think it has been solved even less in the 
United States. Sixteen months of American 
viewing left me with the conviction that the 
truth has not yet been realized that even 
supposedly exciting events by their recurring 
similarity lose all interest. By and large, fires, 
floods, and sinking ships, railway and car 
smashups, even earthquakes have little origi- 
nality. They all look the same on the TV 
screen, The same is now true of demonstra- 
tions. There is little significant visual dif- 
ference between them, whether they be in the 
United States, in Britain, in France, Italy, 
Germany, or Japan, Yet they go on being 
shown because they represent action. They 
assume a bogus interest. In fact they bore 
the viewer. Worst of all, they waste scarce 
and valuable time that could have been given 
to items that really matter. 

It is sometimes argued that this time- 
wasting is not serious because American TV 
stations give so much more time to news than 
the British and stations of other nations do. 
This is a fallacy. Once stories are not tautly 
edited and lose proportion and significance, 
the whole idea of news loses significance for 
the viewer. And the loss of significance is not 
made up by deep treatment of important and 
serious news items in documentaries. What 
documentaries I saw during my stay in the 
United States convinced me that the BBC 
is far ahead of the networks in this field. 
American TV documentaries have not the 
skill at getting at essentials, and the deep 
probing into them, that British documen- 
taries have. All too often the longer they go 
on the more superficial they become. This is 
possibly one reason for the present reluctance 
of American TV stations and sponsors to sink 
money and time into news documentaries. 
Whatever the reason, the lack of enthusiasm 
for news documentaries struck me as one of 
the most serious developments in the tidal 
wave of TV that has swamped the American 
public's time and attention. It can have grave 
consequences for American democracy—un- 
less the news stories are restructured or a 
corrective is provided in some other way. 

These are elementary facts. It has been 
necessary to start with them because they 
are fundamental. They are as much at issue 
today as they were when TV was restarted 
twenty-four years ago. In some ways they 
are more so, The journalist has not been able 
to withstand the engineer. More and more 
technical resources and devices have been 
offered him. They have mastered him, and 
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not he them. The outcome is even more cru- 
cial now that satellite communication is 
becoming common, Because the satellite re- 
lay does stand to open up the whole of the 
free world, because its cost is high, and be- 
cause no conceivable distance—not even that 
from the moon to the earth—is any longer a 
bar to immediacy, both significance and 
journalistic judgment are in danger of suf- 
fering greater blows than ever before. 

For some time now the immense engineer- 
ing resources available to TV reporters and 
correspondents have highlighted the ordi- 
nariness and inanity of much of what those 
resources are employed to transmit. The old 
metaphor of using a sledgehammer to crack 
a nut.can all too often be modernized into 
“using a satellite to relay a television corre- 
spondent.”” It is not the correspondent’s 
fault. He is as much a victim as the viewer. 
The urge to show things as they have hap- 
pened or, better still, while they are hap- 
pening leaves no time for the old journalistic 
skills. Air travel and the international tele- 
phone similarly in some way hamper the 
newspaper correspondent. Men are flown half 
across the world to a trouble spot they have 
never seen before and are expected to send 
back measured dispatches within twenty- 
four hours of their arrival. Even then the 
newspaperman has some little time to think 
and write. The TV camera team must move 
in at once. It gets wherever it can as quickly 
as it can, the correspondent being left with 
the job of conveying the idea that what the 
viewer is seeing is the whole—or at least 
representative of the whole—of whatever is 
being covered. It can be neither, 

The occasional roundups are even worse. 
They purport to be a summing-up, a con- 
sidered general judgment. Hardly a situa- 
tion in the world today can be thus treated 
properly with the resources and the. time 
the TV correspondent has at his disposal. 
The camera is always pressing upon him, So, 
is the editor at home, anxious to use the 
satellite—not only to televise him but other 
correspondents as well. The more common- 
place the use of the satellite becomes, the 
more will station prestige (and eventually 
correspondent prestige) demand that every- 
one shall use it. The cost being so high, each 
use will be only a fraction of what it ought 
to be—if it is to be used at all. Thus there 
will flash on the home screens of Britons, 
Americans, Frenchmen, Italians, Germans, 
and others a succession of obiter dicta from 
men who are forced to do an inadequate 
job and who look as if they knew they were 
doing it. 

For in yet another way the pressures on 
the TV journalist are greater than those on 
his newspaper brother. Not only is he ex- 
pected to do twice as much twice as fast in 
a tenth of the space; he has the added load 
of having to be seen for much of the time 
he is doing it. This personalizes the news, 
making it more difficult than ever to form 
a true opinion of its objective value. It also 
debases the role of the journalist by making 
him, consciously or unconsciously, and at 
the very best to some infinitesimal degree, 
an actor. 

That being so, it seems to me TV report- 
ing from one country to another should not 
be left solely in the hands of the regular 
correspondent. The more important the 
events being covered, the more vital it is 
that journalists of the country where the 
news is originating should be used to com- 
plement the TV network's or station's own 
man. And both men should be given time to 
do a thorough, responstble job. 

The existence of the TV international 
relay and of the satellite ought to make TV 
news editors and managers reconsider the 
whole scope and role of television journalism, 
(One of the major weaknesses of TV jour- 
nalism in some countries is that both editors 
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and managers have a say in the matter.) 
The old patterns were never very good; these 
new inventions make them completely out- 
worn. Instead of using the new aids for yet 
more variegated and more heterogeneous 
news stories, the journalists of this new tele- 
vision age should scrap present methods and 
use the new devices to increase the depth 
of treatment of the news that has significance 
and really matters. The faster communica- 
tions become, and the more widely their net 
is thrown, the greater is the need to eschew 
any immediacy that has to be paid for by 
perfunctoriness. TV news should be more 
than a peep show. People may be titillated 
by the latest incident, whether it matters or 
not, being flashed to them in a split-second 
across thousands of miles. That is not jour- 
nalism. It often is not news. 

What is news? Some of us discussed this 
at one of the Columbia-duPont Broadcast 
Survey luncheons last year. Someone asked 
what had been the greatest TV newscast of 
the year. The Apollo's pictures of the first 
man landing on the moon were suggested. 
Stress was laid on the many hours the pro- 
gram had lasted and the world excitement 
at the event. I objected that it had not been 
news. It was a show—admittedly a most his- 
toric and spectacular show—but a show 
nonetheless. News is not a happening. It is 
what journalists make of it. It is the sifting, 
reporting, and evaluating of what has hap- 
pened. In the case of the moon landings 
this was done subsequently. It was not done 
by the Apollo camera automatically sending 
to earth the pictures of the first men tread- 
ing the lunar surface. This may seem to be 
a fine distinction. I believe it to be a funda- 
mental one. And it is precisely because I do 
not believe that TV newsmen are making this 
distinction that I think TV news has so far 
missed its purpose. 

This would not matter so much if news- 
paper readership in the United States and 
Britain was still on the increase. When TV 
started I forecast that its inability to deal 
with news adequately would give newspapers 
a second chance—in Britain at any rate. To 
some extent it has done so. But the opening 
of the whole world to news, the speed with 
which it is now communicated to newspapers, 
radio, and TV, the multiplicity of seem- 
ingly insoluble national and international 
dilemmas, have led to a flight from the news 
by those who, if a nation is to be healthy, 
should most be following it. Added to this 
is the increasing specialization in all kinds 
of activity. Here, too, results which used to 
take months, if not years, to circulate in- 
ternationally now do so in days. It has all 
become too much of a load for many of those 
who have the world’s work to do. A growing 
number of business and professional men 
and women now need only the publication 
that gives them the specialized information 
they need; for the news as a whole they de- 
pend on the nightly TV news broadcast. 

This habit is, I think, more common in 
the United States than in Britain. In both 
countries the economic forces attacking 
newspapers are the same. Geography makes 
the consequences different. In the United 
Kingdom 54 million people live in an area 
slightly smaller than that of Wyoming. In 
spite of casualties it is therefore still possible 
to have eight national newspapers, with vary- 
ing coverage of national and international 
news, able to get onto any British breakfast 
table. The vast continent that is the United 
States makes national newspapers well nigh 
impractical. Casualties among American 
newspapers have left the overwhelming ma- 
jority of cities with only one newspaper. 
Often its coverage of national and interna- 
tional news is not such as to make it oblig- 
atory reading. In addition, the vastness of 
the United States precludes there being many 
single focal points of news interest. 
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Americans have nowhere near the same 
interest in the proceedings of Congress as 
the British have in daily reports of the meet- 
ings of the House of Commons. The uncer- 
tainty of the General Election date keeps 
British politics continuously alive to some 
degree. The various sections of the nation are 
conscious of their abiding or changing polit- 
ical loyalties, and have papers to cater to 
them. Among the serious newspapers there 
is the Daily Telegraph to meet the needs of 
the Right, the Guardian those of the Left, 
and the Times those of the center. The popu- 
lar newspapers also have identifiable stances. 
And the fact that all these papers circulate 
through the whole of the kingdom gives the 
British press a place and a voice that has 
not yet suffered much from TV. 

British newspapers also do a better job 
than TV in reporting on the arts, law, science, 
local government, and the whole range of 
subjects which traditionally make the best 
complete newspapers. On neither side of the 
Atlantic so far has TV news sought to give 
& regular service in these news areas. Here, 
too, geography may make it more difficult for 
American TV to deal adequately with this 
responsibility. But the need is there; it must 
be met. 

While geography can modify the conse- 
quences of scientific, economic, industrial, 
and social progress, it cannot quarantine 
them absolutely. Their effect on different 
countries is mainly a matter of time and 
degree. The most widespread problem of 
journalism today—of TV journalism more 
than of newspaper journalism—is the 
problem of every avocation. It is the 
problem of men and women everywhere. 
Mankind is failing to cope with the 
vastly increased speed of its communi- 
cations. Jet travel—soon it will be super- 
sonic—leads statesmen in time of crisis to 
fiy to see each other before they have had 
time to consider what they are going to say 
when they get there. The greater the emer- 
gency, the less time they take to assess it. 
Businessmen start negotiations at the end 
of long flights when they are in no condition 
to do so. (Some large business organizations 
now recognize this and impose a forty-eight- 
hour assimilating period on their executives.) 

News arrives in such proliferation and at 
such a rate that before it can be digested 
and judged it is overtaken by the next day’s 
flood. Correspondents and reporters are men- 
tally breathless, Refuge is sought in generali- 
zation. Speculation takes the place of judg- 
ment. Today’s big news may prove to be 
tomorrow’s trivia. 

It is perhaps too much to ask television 
journalists to be the pioneers in reversing 
a trend that is bedeviling all mankind. But 
as their influence grows so does their respon- 
sibility. And that responsibility is to make 
the gadgets—even the satellites—their serv- 
ants and not their masters, and to remember 
what is the true function of a journalist. 


REPORTING CONFLICT IN AN AGE OF CHANGE 


Conflict is part of the crucible of change. 
It may yield progress or repression. But con- 
flict is not a state of social equilibrium. 
Whether conflict is resolved by violence or 
cooperation will depend in part upon the 
actors’ perceptions of the world about them. 
Providing an accurate perception of that 
world is the media's most important re- 
sponsibility ... 

Collectively, and within their own orga- 
nizations, the news media can accomplish 
much before .. . disorder starts. Indeed, how 
much they do may determine whether it 
starts at all or how much it grows... 

The most controversial and difficult issue 
for radio and television centers on the delay 
of news. Where the news event is of a kind 
likely to symbolize past injustices to any sig- 
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nificant group in the community, there is a 
danger that such an event may trigger a 
large-scale disorder. Moreover, once a crowd 
has begun to gather at the scene of such an 
event, immediate broadcast of the event and 
its precise location is likely to draw addi- 
tional persons to the area and add to crowd 
control problems of the police, thereby con- 
tributing to the likelihood of a violent out- 
break and its severity if it does occur... 

Once it is decided that the incident is po- 
tentially inflammatory or may attract a crowd 
to the scene, most of the newsmen with 
whom we have been discussed the problem 
Suggest a delay of at least thirty minutes to 
confirm the story, make sure the facts are 
clear, and to avoid exaggeration. Under par- 
ticular circumstances it may require a delay 
of an hour or longer. Media transmittal of 
unconfirmed reports, emotional or unbal- 
anced accounts, and visual portrayals of vio- 
lence without perspective can do at least as 
much damage as news delay. 

Where communitywide guidelines are in 
effect, it is best to designate one journalist 
representative to determine the length of the 
embargo. Such centralization eliminates the 
competitive pressures that tend to under- 
mine this policy. A complete embargo beyond 
one hour, and preferably beyond thirty min- 
utes, probably cannot be justified . .. 

In reporting both incidents that may grow 
to disorders and the disorders themselves, the 
media can make additional preparations 
within their own organizations. Some TV 
Stations, for example, have already made the 
decision not to cover riots with live mobile 
television units. Rather than send conspicu- 
ous shoulder-braced sound cameras to a riot, 
they can plan to send the much smaller, 
hand-held silent camera, plus a man with a 
tape recorder to pick up random sound. Sim- 
larly, they can use black and white instead 
of color film, which requires more light; in 
this way, they can reduce the need for crowd- 
attracting lights and apparatus. They should 
plan in advance the deployment of man- 
power within the news organization, what 
the process for assimilation shall be and 
who shall exercise responsibility at each 
stage. 

A neighborhood fight should not be called 
a riot. A disturbance should not be desig- 
nated racial without confirmation. Accuracy 
should have priority over speed. The story, 
particularly its violent aspects, should be 
kept in perspective. 

If, for example, the police radio carries 
a report of a National Guardsman being shot, 
it is tempting to put this on the air, because 
it has the surface authenticity of a police 
report. Many of these reports are based on 
rumors and are simply requests for con- 
firmation by a police officer. The story is 
skimpy; no details substantiate it. During 
the tension of a riot, the police can act 
hastily and carelessly. Moreover, the day 
is past when everything the police say should 
be broadcast as “truth.” The report must 
be confirmed. ... 

News is the unusual, the extraordinary; 
it is something that doesn’t happen every 
day. The media have no need to report each 
airliner that arrives safely; it is not a mat- 
ter of general public interest. The objection, 
however, is not that the media focus upon 
the unusual; rather it is that they focus 
on the unusual aspects of the unusual. Re- 
call, for example, the coverage of the meet- 
ing at Watts, devoted to discussing griev- 
ances and what could be done to calm a 
tense racial situation. The media focused on 
the extremist statements of one sixteen-year- 
old-boy. This was not a representative por- 
trayal of a legitimate news event. ... 

The media have properly rejected the sug- 
gestion that they report “good” news simply 
because it is good. It apparently has not oc- 
curred to very many newsmen, however, 
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that events should not go unreported simply 
because they involve a nonviolent resolu- 
tion of conflict. One function of the media 
is to aid in coordinating society’s response 
to change. They can fulfill this function in 
part by telling the public how conflicts are 
resolved nonviolently and by giving such 
resolutions the same prominence they give 
the violent manifestations of conflict. ... 

The press does provide a marketplace for 
ideas, but it is not of the sort commonly 
supposed. The increased level of violence in 
this country today is partially owing to the 
sluggish response of our institutions to so- 
cial change; but the press shares in this 
sluggishness, and an important part of its 
inadequacy is the inability of new and dif- 
ferent voices to gain routine and peaceful 
access to the centralized news media... . 
It should become habitual editorial policy to 
display fairly and clearly the opinions, anal- 
yses, and solutions offered by a wide variety 
of people, expert and nonexpert, covering 
the spectrum, regardless of the proprietor’s 
personal position, 

Too many news organizations fear social 
ideas and social action. As a result, they 
stimulate, dissatisfy, and arouse anxiety only 
to fall silent or limit themselves to irrelevant 
cliches when thoughtful solutions are re- 
quired. Alternative solutions to our most 
urgent social problems, based on the work 
of our most imaginative social thinkers, and 
written with the clarity that only a good 
journalist can produce, ought to be stand- 
ard.... 

America can look forward to change— 
the only certainty. This will require not only 
information about events, violent and non- 
violent, but ideas about what to do about 
these events. ... 

Specifically we recommend: 

A. The Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
be provided with a budget for news and 
public affairs programming comparable to 
that of the television networks. ... 

B. The Justice Department and the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission should 
scrutinize carefully all mergers, license ap- 
plications, and license transfers which would 
result in greater concentration of media 
ownership. ... 

C. Perhaps most important is that the gov- 
ernment must stay abreast of new techno- 
logical developments in the communications 
industry and be prepared to assure that fur- 
ther concentration of control does not occur. 
This is particularly important with respect to 
CATV.... 

D. There is a good deal of confusion, par- 
ticularly among practicing broadcast jour- 
nalists, about what the fairness doctrine re- 
quires. ... We recommend that the FCC 
clarify this ambiguity and resolve it along 
the lines indicated. 

E. Each year the Federal Communications 
Commission must pass on approximately 
2,500 broadcast license renewal applications. 
. . . If the Commission is to effectively dis- 
charge its mandate, it must develop at least 
broad guidelines for such determinations in 
order that its staff can bring to the Com- 
mission's attention those cases that raise 
serious questions. .. . 

F. Journalist should reexamine the degree 
to which existing news judgments incorpo- 
rate obsolete standards, including a tendency 
to report violence because it is sensational, 
rather than because it is significant. More- 
over, in reporting conflict, the press should 
develop a special sensitivity to the danger 
of overstating the degree of conflict. 

G. Beyond reexamining existing standards 
for reporting violence, newsmen should re- 
consider the contemporary utility of well es- 
tablished newsgathering practices. Perhaps 
most important is the interpretive news 
stories—which can be written with time for 
calm reflection and balanced judgment—be 
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allocated more resources and be given greater 
prominence. For newspapers, this means run- 
ning such stories regularly on page 1... . 

H. We strongly recommend: 1) that the 
media hire and train increased numbers of 
newsmen from minority groups; 2) that the 
media provide the kind of regular surveil- 
lance of minority group activities which it 
applies to other segments of the community; 
3) that the media provide information to 
local groups about preparing press release 
and, more generally securing access to the 
media through traditional channels short of 
demonstration, confrontation, and violence; 
4) the use of ghetto “stringers”; 5) inclusion 
of members of minority groups in day-to-day 
news, such as births, deaths, weddings, busi- 
ness, and social functions; 6) more back- 
ground and in-depth stories on social issues 
and particularly those stories dealing with 
facets of the American scene with which the 
majority of the audience have little actual 
experience. 

I. There is a need for greater interaction 
between the news media and the community 
and for responsible criticism of media per- 
formance. There are a number of ways in 
which this can be brought about: 

1) News organizations should establish 
and publicize the existence of grievance 
machinery or internal appeal boards to hear 
the complaints of persons who feel that their 
viewpoint has been unfairly excluded from 
the press or that the press coverage of an 
event to which they were involved is in- 
accurate. Such a program has worked well 
at the Louisville Courier-Journal. 

2) News organizations should encourage 
local press councils to provide a continuing 
exchange of views between the news media 
personnel and representative members of 
the community. 

3) Journalism schools should ingrain in 
their students a tradition of continuous re- 
examination and self-criticism through, in- 
ter alia, the establishment of journalism re- 
views and programs designed to prepare the 
student to apply new findings in communi- 
cations theory to the practical problems of 
communicating the news. 

4) The establishment in other major met- 
ropolitan areas of publications like the Chi- 
cago Journalism Review which provide a 
forum for public debate on news media 
performance. 

5) News organizations should freely crit- 
icize other news organizations and report 
on their performance the same as they would 
any other institution in our society. .. . 

J. We endorse the mid-career training 
programs offered at some universities and 
urge that more media owners and operators, 
particularly television, make time and funds 
available to their newsmen to take advantage 
of these programs. 

K. We recommend that every news medium 
establish a code or other form of guideline 
to be followed in the coverage of riots or 
other events involving group violence. . . 

L. We recommend that news organizations 
resist those critics who would have them 
deny coverage to protest. The news media 
can reduce substantially whatever incentive 
they provide for violence by providing bal- 
anced treatment of at least four aspects of 
demonstrations: 

1) The purpose of the demonstration. What 
is the nature of the grievance? Why are the 
demonstrators there? 

2) The events leading up to the demon- 
stration. Have other remedies been sought; 
if so, what has been the response of those 
addressed? 

3) The demonstration. How many people 
were present? How did they conduct them- 
selves? Do not focus only on the most ex- 
treme conduct or dress. 

4) The provocations, if any, and the offi- 
cial response. Why were the demonstrators 
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trying to provoke the police? Did the police 
use more force than necessary to maintain 
order? Were there any extenuating circum- 
stances, such as physical exhaustion or per- 
sonal security of political candidates? 

The standard for determining whether an 
event will be covered should place more 
emphasis on the nature of the grievance, the 
number of people affected, the severity of 
the grievance and less emphasis on the wil- 
lingness of the aggrieved to engage in vio- 
lence or the likelihood that they will... 


URGES SALE OF JETS TO ISRAEL 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1970 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to read into the Recorp a letter I 
sent last Monday, June 1, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States urging that 
the administration announce a new dec- 
laration on Middle East policy and rec- 
ommending a seven-point action pro- 
gram including the immediate granting 
of Israel’s request to purchase additional 
jet aircraft. 

I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that a 
vast majority of the Members of Con- 
gress, the representatives of all the 
American people, support the valiant 
State of Israel in the serious threat to its 
security. It is vital to the interest of the 
United States as well as to the very exist- 
ence of the State of Israel that this re- 
quest for jets be fulfilled as a response 
to the Soviet escalation in the Middle 
East conflict and as a deterrent to a hor- 
rendous confrontation that could engulf 
the entire world. 

The letter follows: 


Deak MR. PRESIDENT: The recent school bus 
tragedy in Israel near the Lebanon border is 
but one of the unjust cruelties being per- 
petrated by the Arab terrorist groups. Inno- 
cent bystanders are dying as the Russian and 
French governments support the vengeful 
Arab drive to liquidate Israel, to finish Hit- 
ler’s dirty work. We must not let this happen. 

We have heard repeatedly that the Admin- 
istration stands behind Israel. And there is 
no question of the American people standing 
almost solidly behind Israel in its struggle 
for existence and freedom. Yet despite this 
great support there remains a residue of fear 
about how flexible is our policy. 

So that our friends may be reassured and 
that our enemies not miscalculate, a new 
forthright declaration on Middle East policy 
is essential. But, Mr. President, it must do 
more than voice phrases. Actions must occur, 

I propose that the United States govern- 
ment immediately take the following actions 
to meet the crisis: 

1. Announce without further delay the 
provision of additional Phantom and Sky- 
hawk jets and other weapons required by 
Israel. 

2. To enable Israel to pit its meager 
finances against the combined economies of 
the Soviet Union, France, and the Arab world, 
the United States must assist Israel finan- 
cially to cover the cost of the necessary arms. 

3. Proclaim that the U.S. government will 
not tolerate the intervention of the Soviet 
armed forces against Israel, whether openly 
or covertly through so-called “volunteer” 
bomber pilots, naval personnel, and so forth. 

4. End the illusion of Israeli capitulation 
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...by the U.S. withdrawal from the Big Four 
Power Talks because ... of the obvious 
Franco-Soviet manipulation of such talks 
and open bias that makes the forum nothing 
but an anti-Israel kangaroo court. 

5. Re-affirm unequivocally the principle of 
a just settlement involving direct face-to- 
face negotiations in which the Arabs ac- 
knowledge their responsibility to make and 
keep a real and lasting peace and sign such 
a treaty. 

6. Proclaim that Israel must not withdraw 
from a single inch of occupied territory until 
the Arabs commit themselves to a genuine 
peace and display by their actions that all 
forms of warfare, including guerrilla war- 
fare, and terrorism have been terminated. 

7. Propose amending such international 
legal pacts as the Warsaw and Hague con- 
ventions to cover acts of interantional ter- 
rorism on air travel as violations of interna- 
tional law. 

There is not time to spare, Mr. President. 
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Arab terrorists are being trained by the Rus- 
sians, Chinese, and Viet Cong. Egyptian 
troops are in Libya and Libyan forces are 
entering Egypt. Russian pilots are flying 
Egyptian fighter jets. 

Humanity rebels against the rising level 
of violence that endangers not only Israel 
but also the national ‘security of the United 
States. 

Moscow is today operating through the 
radical Arab stated to penetrate the Middle 
East and the Mediterranean. Israel is the tar- 
get because Israel is an outpost of freedom. 
A defeat for Israel would be a devastating 
blow for the United States. * * + 

No American troops are sought by Israel. 
But we must nevertheless deter direct Soviet 
military intervention. When Secretary of 
State Rogers said last March when he an- 
nounced the Administration’s decision on 
the sale of Phantom jets to Israel he did re- 
affirm our stated intention to maintain care- 
ful watch on the balance of military forces 
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and to provide jets and arms to Israel as the 
need arises. 

Israel's need is immediate. Further delay is 
dangerous. If Washington delays, the danger 
of aggression will only grow; the strength of 
the Arabs will increase while Israeli de- 
terrent power deteriorates; violations of the 
cease-fire will escalate, the Soviet Union 
might very well miscalculate our position 
and wrongly assess American intentions in 
& grave error that could bring about a hor- 
rendous confrontation threatening the en- 
tire world. 

It is no longer a question of whether we 
can afford to provide Israel with the neces- 
sary jets and to extend new lines of credit 
to cover their financing. It is now a matter 
of whether we can afford not to take action 
on Israel’s urgent needs. 

This is the way to avoid confrontation, 
This is the way to peace through strength. 
And this is the way to redeem our moral and 
ethical commitments toward Israel. 


